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CongrtSBional  Record 

^Ta!^^  proceedings   and   debates   of   the  JOl  ^^   CONGRESS.   FIRST   SESSION 


SENATE— fWdflif,  July  14,  1989 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.in..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Hebb 
Kohl,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
prayer  this  morning  wlU  be  offered  by 
our  guest.  Rabbi  Moshe  Feller,  who 
presides  at  Lubavitch  House,  St.  Paul, 
MN. 


I 


(Legislative  day  of  TiAsday,  January  3,  1989) 

decade  of  his  earthly  existence  as  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  these  United 
States  of  America,  laboring  with  great 
self-sacrifice  to  sanctify  Your  holy 
name  throughout  the  world. 

Bilay  his  memory  be  for  a  blessing 
and  his  merit  for  a  shield  to  the 
Unit«d  States  of  America  and  its  Gov- 
ernment which  provided  him  sanptu- 
ary  and  freedom  to  do  Your  sacred 
bidding.  Amen. 


PRAYER 


Rabbi  Moshe  Feller  of  Lubavitch 
House  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  itray. 

Almighty  G-d,  Master  of  the  Uni- 
verse, we  stand  before  You,  in  prayer, 
in  this  month  of  July  when  our  Nation 
celebrates  its  establishment  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  rooted  in  the  belief 
in  You,  O  Heavenly  Father,  as  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  of  men  and  nations. 

Grant,  Al-mlghty  G-d,  that  this 
Nation  and  its  leaders  be  as  cognizant 
of  Your  presence  in  their  lives  as  were 
the  founders  of  this  Nation.  Being  G-d 
fearing  individuals  mindful  of  man's 
idolatrous  tendency  to  worship  materi- 
al gain,  they  imprinted  on  this  Na- 
tion's very  currency  "In  G-d  We 
Trust."  Mindful  of  the  tendency  of 
men  of  power  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  sovereign  rulers,  they  established 
the  practice  of  humbling  themselves 
before  You,  O  Sovereign  Ruler  of  men 
and  nations,  asking  for  Your  guidance 
and  assistance  prior  to  their  delibera- 
tions in  the  very  portals  of  their 
power.  Grant  the  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try Your  assistance  and  guidance  and 
bless  them  with  good  health  and  good 
cheer  so  that  they  may  fulfill  their 
vital  tasks  with  joy  and  gladness  of 
heart. 

Al-mighty  G-d,  bless  this  Nation  and 
its  leaders  in  the  merit  of  one  of  the 
spiritual  giants  of  our  time  who  found 
refuge  in  this  country  a  half  a  century 
ago,  and  whose  birthday  is  tomorrow. 

Your  servant.  Rabbi  Yosef  Yitzckok 
Schneersohn.  of  blessed  mraiory,  the 
world  renewed  Lubavltcher  refobe.  fled 
war-torn  Europe  for  these  shores  of 
freedom  in   1940,  spending  the  final 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  conununication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.S.  Semate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  July  14.  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  tlie  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  1 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KOHL  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


meant  to  him  and  meant  to  his  follow- 
ers, just  as  it  has  meant  so  much  in  my 
family  and  all  the  others  who  arrived 
in  the  late  thirties  imder  great  stress. 

So  I  look  at  the  prayer  that  Rabbi 
Feller  gave,  and  I  praise  him  for  it.  It 
comes  at  a  particularly  impropriate 
time  as  we  were  yesterday  considering 
the  immigration  bill,  and  with  that  im- 
migration bill  our  shores  will  open 
wider  to  people  who  are  seeking  free- 
dom. 1 

That  really  is  a  great  purpose  that 
we  serve  here  in  the  Senate,  to  make 
the  freedoms  that  we  enjoy  available 
to  others  just  as  they  were  available  to 
Rabbi  Schneersohn  some  years  ago 
when  he  arrived  in  this  country  in 
order  to  serve  his  people. 

So  once  again.  I  praise  my  good 
friend.  Rabbi  Moshe  Feller.  I  welcome 
him  here  to  the  Senate.  I  welcome  him 
here  as  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  for 
this  day,  and  I  was  moved  by  the 
prayer  that  he  gave.  * 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  VISITING  CHAPLAIN 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  opening 
prayer  that  was  presented  here  in  the 
Senate  this  morning  by  Rabbi  Moshe 
Feller  of  Miimeapolis.  He  is  a  Luba- 
vltcher rabbi  in  Miimesota. 

Mr.  President,  Rabbi  Feller  spoke 
about  the  former  Lubavltcher  rebbe 
who  fled  from  Europe  in  1940,  much 
as  my  family  did  7  years  before  that. 
Actually,  we  left  Europe,  and  arrived 
in  the  United  States  in  1935.  And  he 
spoke  about  the  rebbe,  how  he  arrived 
here,  spent  the  last  10  years  of  his  life 
in   the   United   States,   and   what   it 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  9:45  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  ther^  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each.  » 


•  This  "bullet"  tymbd  ideotifie*  statemenu  or  iosertioiu  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  member  of  the  Setiate  oo  the  floor. 
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At  9:45.  the  Senate  will  begin  consid- 
eration oX  S.  1160,  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill.  RoUcall  votes 
are  possible  today  in  relation  to  that 
bUl.  Adhering  to  the  schedule  I  have 
announced  previously,  any  votes  will 
occur  prior  to  3  p.m.  There  will  be  no 
votes  today  after  3  p.m. 


RURAL  PARTNERSHIPS  ACT  OF 
1989 

Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.   President,    in 
the  near  future,  it  is  my  intention  to 
take   up  S.    1036,   the   Rural   Partner 
ships  Act  of  1989. 

Why  is  rural  development  needed? 

Because  the  current  economic  pic 
ture  for  many  of  the  61  million  men. 
women,  and  children  living  in  14,000 
small  towns  and  communities  in  rural 
America  is  bleak.  Rural  areas  are  de 
pendent  on  resource-based  economies, 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  mining, 
which  are  vulnerable  to  swings  in  the 
global  economy  and  more  unstable  and 
seasonal  in  nature. 

America  carmot  move  forward  leav- 
ing rural  areas  of  the  country  behind. 
The  need  for  action  is  clear: 

Poverty  rates  in  rural  America  are 
one-third  higher  than  in  urban  areas. 

Unemployment  rates  in  rural  areas 
were  28  percent  higher  in  1988  than 
rates  in  urban  areas. 

Per  capita  income  in  rural  America 
in  1986  was  $7.500— in  1979  dollars- 
compared  to  $10,360  in  urban  areas. 
Per  capita  income  growth  from  1979 
86  was  1.9  percent  in  rural  areas  and 
8.5  percent  in  urban  areas. 

With  fewer  jobs— and  jobs  that  pay 
less  than  urban  jobs— many  people  are 
leaving  rural  America.  Recent  data  in- 
dicate 400,000  people  per  year  leaving 
rural  America. 

Half  of  the  hospitals  that  closed  last 
year  were  rural.  Many  more  rural  hos- 
pitals could  close  in  the  future. 

Most  ominously,  young,  well  educat- 
ed adults  are  leaving  rural  America. 
Only  14  percent  of  rural  Americans 
have  college  degrees  compared  to  25 
percent  in  urban  areas. 

That  has  been  too  often  the  case  in 
my  home  State  of  Maine.  For  may 
years,  Maine's  most  valuable  export 
was  its  young  people,  who  feel  they 
must  leave  rural  areas  to  find  mean 
ingful  employment. 

Unfortunately,  this  phenomenom  is 
not  limited  to  Maine.  It  is  more  often 
than  not  the  rule  across  this  country. 
It  is  important  that  we  make  it  possi- 
ble for  young  people  to  stay  in  rural 
areas  without  .sacrificing  their  career 
opportunities. 

This  legislation,  a  bipartisan  product 
put  together  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Leahy  and  Senator  Lugar. 
will  begin  to  bring  Investment  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  rural  America. 

The  bill  invests  In  economic  growth 
by  helping  States  and  local  economic 
development  agencies  provide  new  and 


struggling  businesses  with  needed  cap- 
ital to  create  jobs  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  cornerstone  is  a  5-year  $300  mil- 
lion line  of  credit  for  local  revolving 
funds  which  will  then  make  loans  to 
area  businesses.  To  get  Federal  dol- 
lars. Stales  and  local  agencies  will 
have  to  match  them  dollar  for  dollar. 
Loans  from  the  Stale  or  local  agency 
will  have  the  same  match  require- 
ment. This  will  be  a  locally  driven 
partnership  program. 

S.  1036  also  provides  $50  million  over 
5  years  for  business  incubators— facili- 
ties that  house  and  aid  startup  busi- 
nesses by  helping  them  lower  startup 
costs  by  sharing  resources. 

The  bill  invests  in  safe  drinking 
water  and  waste  disposal  for  hundreds 
of  rural  communities. 

It  would  make  available  $315  million 
over  the  next  5  years  for  loans  to  rural 
cities  and  counties  to  meet  Federal 
safe  drinking  water  and  pollution 
standards.  These  funds  would  be  allo- 
cated through  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  bill  invests  in  human  resources 
by  helping  rural  schools,  hospitals, 
and  small  businesses  gain  access  to  the 
stale-of-art  telecommunications  that 
they  must  have  if  they  are  going  to 
attain  equal  footing  with  their  urban 
counterparts. 

For  example,  it  would  make  avail- 
able $100  million  over  5  years  through 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion [REA]  for  'star  schools  "—schools 
linked  through  telecommunications 
networks.  Rural  students  could  lake 
special  courses  in  math,  science,  and 
languages  in  classes  being  given  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away. 

It  would  also  make  available  $90  mil- 
lion over  5  years  through  REA  to  link 
rural  hospitals  with  modern  medical 
centers.  Through  communications, 
rural  and  teaching  hospitals  can  share 
medical  data  and  patient  information. 

I  know  that  Senator  Leahy  is  look- 
ing forward  to  bringing  S.  1036  to  the 
floor  for  a  full  debate.  And  other 
Senate  committees  are  considermg  leg- 
islation aimed  at  rural  America.  Those 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  weeks  to 
come. 

The  need  is  there.  In  S.  1036.  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  respond 
in  a  positive  and  cost-effective  way.  I 
am  hopeful  our  work  on  rural  develop- 
ment legislation  will  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  choose  to  live  outside  of 
urban  America,  but  who  have  not 
given  up  on  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time.  I  also  reserve 
the  leader  time  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  there 


will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RURAL  PARTNERSHIPS  ACT  OF 
1989 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud the  words  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  He,  like  myself,  is  a 
product  of  rural  America.  He  under- 
stands in  his  own  beautiful  Stale,  the 
largest  State  in  land  area  in  New  Eng- 
land and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  States  in  this  country,  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  born  and  raised 
in  Vermont,  one  of  the  most  rural 
States  in  the  country,  and  I  know 
firsthand  the  quality  of  rural  living.  II 
is  a  lifestyle  of  self-sufficiency,  neigh 
borliness,  and  friendliness  that  is 
often  difficult  to  find  anywhere  else. 

As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  have  traveled  across  the 
country  and  talked  to  people  who  live 
in  rural  America.  What  I  have  seen 
concerns  me  greatly. 

I  have  seen  a  rural  America  that  is 
too  often  in  trouble. 

I  have  seen  a  rural  America  aban- 
doned by  too  many  of  its  brightest 
young  people  because  of  a  lack  of  jobs. 

I  have  seen  a  rural  America  with  too 
many  main  street  storefronts  emptied 
by  economic  conditions. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduced  the 
Rural  Partnerships  Act  of  1989.  This 
legislation  was  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by  an 
unanimous  vote  with  a  strong  biparti- 
san support  and  it  will  soon  be  consid- 
ered in  this  Chamber. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  the 
committee  took  three  basic  steps  In  de- 
veloping a  new  agenda  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

First,  we  are  investing  in  economic 
growth  by  creating  new  businesses  and 
jobs. 

The  current  economic  picture  in 
rural  America  is  bleak.  In  1988.  rural 
unemployment  rates  were  28  percent 
higher  than  rates  in  urban  areas.  Pov- 
erty rales  in  rural  America  are  a  third 
higher  than  in  nonrural  areas. 

While  agriculture  is  very  important, 
we  often  forget  that  rural  America  is 
less  and  less  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture—only 10  percent  of  rural  Ameri- 
cans live  and  work  on  farms. 

That  is  why  we  must  not  only  look 
at  agriculture— we  must  look  beyond 
and  provide  new  and  struggling  busi- 
nesses with  the  needed  capital  to 
create  jobs,  opportunity  and  economic 
growth. 

This  bill  contains  $300  million  over  5 
years  for  local  revolving  funds  to  make 


loans  to  stimulate  local  businesses. 
Loans  must  be  matched  dollar  for 
dollar  by  local  banks.  This  partnership 
program  is  not  government  driven;  it's 
locally  driven. 

This  bill  also  contains  $50  million 
over  5  years  for  business  incubators- 
facilities  that  house  and  aid  startup 
businesses.  Incubators  lower  startup 
costs  through  shared  resource  and 
flexible  leases. 

Second,  we  are  investing  in  human 
resources  by  improving  schools  and 
health  care. 

Students  in  rural  America  want  to 
learn,  but  too  often  they  do  not  have 
the  same  educational  resources  that 
students  in  the  big  cities  have. 

This  bill  invests  $110  million  over  5 
years  through  REA  for  star  schools. 
That  means  the  student  attending  a 
school  in  a  very  small  school  district  in 
northern  Vermont  has  the  chance  to 
use  telecommunications  to  take  a 
math,  science  or  foreign  language 
course  not  offered  at  his  or  her  school. 
Health  care  is  also  a  problem  in 
rural  America.  In  1988.  more  than  half 
of  hospital  closures  were  in  rural 
areas. 

Since  1980.  190  rural  community 
hospittils  have  closed  and  another  600 
are  in  danger  of  closing.  This  means 
that  rural  residents  often  must  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  for  specialized 
health  care. 

This  bill  contains  $90  million  over  5 
years  through  REA  to  link  rural  hos- 
pitals in  Vermont  and  other  States  to 
modem  medical  centers. 

This  means  that  a  physician  in  a 
small  town,  wanting  a  second  opinion 
when  treating  a  patient  with  a  heart 
attack,  could  send  the  patient's  EKG 
by  satellite  and  consult  with  doctors  in 
a  major  medical  center.  This  means 
state-of-the-art  health  care  in  rural 
communities. 

Third,  we  are  investing  in  quality  of 
life  by  helping  rural  communities  pro- 
vide safe  drinking  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal. 

A  1986  EPA  survey  found  that  70 
percent  of  our  Nation's  substandard 
wastewater  facilities  were  in  rural 
areas.  In  1984.  EPA  foimd  that  two- 
thirds  of  rural  water  supplies  violated 
Federal  drinking  water  standards. 

This  bill  contains  $315  million  over 
the  next  5  years  for  loans  and  grants 
to  rural  communities  to  meet  Federal 
clean  water  standards.  Funds  are  allo- 
cated through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
people  living  in  rural  America  are  not 
a  despondent  and  depressed  group: 
they  are  hopeful  and  optimistic.  They 
are  a  tough  breed,  with  a  strong  work 
ethic  and  the  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. 

They  understand  the  need  to  help 
rural  America.  They  understand  that 
they  carmot  pit  the  interests  of  farm- 
ers against  the  90  percent  of  rural 


America  that  does  not  farm.  They  im- 
derstand  that  we  must  work  together 
to  provide  rural  America  with  the  ap- 
propriate relief  it  needs. 

What  we  must  do  here— and  what 
this  bill  begins  to  accomplish— is  give 
rural  America  the  tools  it  needs  to 
build  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  my  time,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  cr.ll  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Samtord).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SCIENTIFIC  BREAKTHROUGH  AT 

THE     UNIVERSITY     OF     SOUTH 

ALABAMA 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  chemical  breakthrough 
with  positive  health  and  environmen- 
tal ramifications  presently  being  devel- 
oped at  the  University  of  South  Ala- 
bama in  Mobile.  As  we  are  all  aware, 
the  news  has  been  replete  with  stories 
detailing  the  insidious  nature  of  harm- 
ful chemicals  on  personal  health  and 
the  environment.  Therefore,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  report  on  an  organic 
mineralization  inhibitor,  developed 
and  patented  by  the  University  of 
South  Alabama,  which  advances  sci- 
ence while  at  the  same  time  causes  no 
deleterious  effects  on  health  or  the  en- 
vironment. 

Mineral  deposits  occur  naturally  in  a 
host  of  environments— from  the  calci- 
um phosphate  in  bones  and  teeth  to 
the  shells  and  reefs  made  of  calcium 
carbonate  by  marine  organisms.  Un- 
fortunately, although  naturally  occur- 
ring, mineral  deposits  frequently  de- 
velop where  they  are  not  wanted.  In 
the  Ixxly.  minerals  may  grow  and  con- 
tribute to  dental  plaque,  hardening  of 
the  arteries,  various  organ  stones,  or 
the  failure  of  prosthetic  devices  like 
implanted  heart  valves.  In  the  marine 
environment,  barnacles  on  the  hulls  of 
ships  add  extra  bulk,  create  drag,  and 
require  periodic  removal.  Industry  too 
suffers  from  mineral  scales  forming  on 
the  surfaces  of  cooling  towers  and 
other  devices,  thus  preventing  their 
proper  operation.  Because  of  these 
and  other  problems,  much  research 
time  and  effort  have  been  devoted  to 
finding  mineralization  inhibitors. 

Many  of  the  compounds  presently 
employed  to  fight  the  buildup  of  min- 
eral deposits  expose  living  organisms 
and  the  environment  to  potentially 
harmful  substances.  For  example,  in 
years  past,  to  prevent  barnacle 
growth,  special  hull  paints  were  used 
which,  while  concededly  accomplish- 
ing the  task  of  eliminating  the  barna- 


cle problem,  also  exposed  the  sur- 
rounding environs  to  a  highly  toxic 
level  of  lead.  However,  the  substances 
developed  by  the  scientists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Alabama— the  miner- 
alization inhibitors— are  completely 
biodegradable  and  nontoxic  biopo- 
lymers,  and  thus  safely  inhibit  the 
growth  of  these  and  other  mineral  de- 
posits. 

Consider  the  direct  health  benefits 
which  may  l)e  recognized  by  the  suc- 
cessful development  and  marketing  of 
biomineralization  regulators.  Com- 
pounds preventing  the  calcification  of 
implanted  heart  valves,  together  with 
agents  leading  to  the  dissolution  of 
organ  stones,  represent  only  two  of 
the  varied  uses  of  mineral  inhibitors, 
even  at  this  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Plaque  buildup,  which  leads  to 
tooth  decay,  could  potentially  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  should  this  technolo- 
gy prove  to  be  as  promising  as  it  ap- 
pears at  this  point. 

The  environmental  possibilities  are 
particularly  interesting  for  the  further 
development  of  biodegradable  and 
nontoxic  dispersing  agents  for  deter- 
gents. 

However,  further  research  must  be 
undertaken  and  public  awareness  must 
be  increased  in  order  to  fully  realize 
the  potential  of  this  evolving  research. 
Over  the  past  10  years.  Dr.  Steven 
Sikes  and  Dr.  A.P.  Wheeler  have 
played  an  instrumental  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  agents,  the  com- 
plete uses  of  which  we  can  now  only 
hypothesize.  The  brilliance  and  dedi- 
cation of  these  scientists,  together 
with  their  coworkers  at  the  University 
of  South  Alabama,  is  highly  commend- 
able and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  facilitate  their  ongoing  research. 

It  is  in  that  vein,  and  with  the  hope 
of  continued  scientific  developments, 
that  I  applaud  and  support  the  bio- 
mineralization research  being  conduct- 
ed at  the  University  of  South  Ala- 
bama. Indeed,  in  his  environmental 
oversight  authority,  I  urge  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautkw- 
berg]  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Super- 
fund  and  Environmental  Oversight  to 
give  the  advancement  of  this  technolo- 
gy every  consideration  in  future  delib- 
erations. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
now  1,581  days  that  Terry  Anderson 
has  been  held  In  captivity  In  Beirut. 

An  article  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  February  3,  1987,  which 
shows  the  utterly  precarious  position 
which  Terry  Anderson  and  other  hos- 
tages face  each  day  that  they  are  held. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3.  19871 

Islamic    Jihad    WAiuts    Aoaihst    Uu    or 
Fo«cE— "ExTiKCTioii"    or   UA    Hostaocs 

THXKATmD 

(By  Nork  Boiistany) 

Beirut.  Pebru&ry  2.— Islamic  Jihad,  a  pro- 
Iranian  group  that  holds  at  least  two  Ameri- 
can hostages,  threatened  today  to  kill  thera 
and  attack  American  targets  with  "no  mercy 
whatsoever"  if  the  United  States  attempts  a 
military  strike  against  Moslems  in  the 
region. 

Islamic  Jihad's  statement,  delivered  here, 
was  accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  Ameri- 
can kidnap  victim  Terry  Anderson,  the 
Middle  East  bureau  chief  of  The  Associated 
Press,  who  was  seized  by  gvinmen  on  March 
16.  1B8S. 

"Any  blow  directed  against  Moslems  and 
Btnigglers  will  be  met  with  a  very  harsh  re- 
sponse in  which  we  shall  have  no  mercy 
whatsoever,"  Islamic  Jihad  warned,  "Any 
attempted  military  operation  against  Mos 
lems  In  the  region,  particularly  in  Lebanon, 
will  spell  the  extinction  of  the  hostages  and 
American  interests  in  the  area." 

The  statement  accused  America  of  being 
"oppressive  and  unjust"  and  charged  that 
the  "JaUs  of  America,  Europe.  Israel. 
Kuwait  and  Egypt  are  brimming  with 
Moslem  prisoners." 

[Pentagon  officials  said  two  U.S.  aircraft 
battle  groups  and  a  Marine  assault  force  are 
now  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  But  Pen- 
tagon spokesman  Robert  Sims  said:  "All 
we've  done  is  precautionary  in  nature  and 
should  not  be  read  as  a  threat  to  anyone 
who  is  conducting  themselves  in  a  civilized 
way."  United  Press  International  reported. 
Sims  refused  to  comment  about  the  Islamic 
Jihad  threat.] 

Today's  statement  was  the  first  Issued  by 
Islamic  Jihad,  which  also  has  said  it  is  hold- 
ing three  French  hostages,  since  the  arrival 
of  Anglican  Church  envoy  Terry  Waite  In 
Lebanon  on  Jan.  13  and  his  disappearance 
one  week  later  as  he  attempted  to  negotiate 
freedom  for  western  hostages. 

There  have  been  conflicting  reports  about 
Waite's  status,  but  most  sources  here  agree 
that  he  is  under  some  form  of  detention.  aX- 
though  speculation  varies  as  to  the  reason. 

Shilte  Amal  leader  Nabih  Berri  told  re 
porters  In  Damascus  today  that  he  believes 
Waite  "is  arrested  .  .  but  I  don't  think  he  is 
kidnaped.  What  I  know  is  that  Waite  is  ar 
rested  now."  He  did  not  elaborate. 

Druze  leader  Walid  Jumblatt.  who  offered 
over  the  weekend  to  trade  himself  in  as  a 
hostage  in  exchange  for  Waite.  said  in  Da- 
mascuE  that  he  was  still  very  concerned  for 
Waite's  safety. 

"I'm  still  looking  for  him.  I  think  he's  still 
in  Lebanon,  at  least  I  hope  so.  I'm  worried 
for  his  safety,  terribly  worried,"  said  Jumb- 
latt, whose  Progressive  Socialist  Party  mili- 
tiamen were  in  charge  of  Waite's  security 
until  he  asked  them  to  leave  him  alone  to 
pursue  underground  contacts  quietly. 

One  optimistic,  but  unconfirmed,  rumor  In 
Shilte  circles  today  was  that  Waite  is  "refus 
ing  to  leave  the  captors  until  he  can  come 
back  with  something  substantial"— suggest 
tng  his  absence  was  not  forced  but  se  im- 
posed. 

Before  vanishing  on  Jan.  20.  Waite  report- 
edly had  two  meetings  with  the  captors  of 
Anderson  and  Thomas  Sutherland,  a  dean 
at  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  who 
was  kidnapped  in  June  1985.  His  two-week 
absence  without  a  message  has  alarmed  the 
British  Embassy  and  his  supervisor.  Arch- 
bishop Robert  Runcle  of  Canterbury. 


Runcie's  office  said  in  London  today  that 
the  archbishop  had  written  to  Hojatoleslam 
All  Akbar  Hashemi  Rafsanjani,  the  speaker 
of  Iran's  parliament,  asking  for  help  in  the 
search  for  Waite,  who.  In  the  past,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  freedom  for  captives  in 
Iran  and  Libya. 

A  spokeswoman  for  Runcle  would  not  say 
whether  a  reply  had  been  received  from 
Rafsanjani.  who  said  on  television  last  week 
that  Iran  would  help  if  it  could  In  the 
search  for  Waite. 

Some  Shilte  sources  have  said  Waite  was 
being  held  as  a  guarantee  against  possible 
American  military  action  in  the  wake  of  the 
kidnaping  of  four  professors— three  Ameri- 
cans and  an  Indlan-twm  U.S.  resident— from 
the  Beirut  University  College  last  month. 

Another  explanation  is  that  Waite  failed 
to  come  up  with  new  offers  that  could  re- 
solve the  stalled  hostage  crisis.  Islamic 
Jihad  has.  in  the  past,  demanded  the  release 
of  n  Shiite  prisoners  Jailed  in  Kuwait  In 
1983  on  bombing  charges  in  exchange  for 
American  and  French  kidnap  victims. 

"As  long  as  Moslems  are  still  in  the  pris- 
ons of  America.  Europe,  Israel  and  Kuwait 
and  reactionary  Arab  countries,  and  as  long 
as  America  persists  in  Its  lying.  Intended 
stonewalling  and  swindling,  we  shall  release 
none  of  the  hostages,"  Islamic  Jihad  said 
today. 

"The  American  people  and  the  families  of 
the  hostages  should  know  that  as  long  as 
our  well-known  demands,  declared  repeated- 
ly, are  not  fulfilled  we  shall  persist  in  our 
confrontation  of  America  and  its  allies  in 
the  region  with  ail  means  until  our  demands 
are  fully  realized,"  it  added. 

In  Washington,  State  Department  spokes- 
man Charles  Redman  told  reporters  that 
the  United  States  was  "not  going  to  make 
concessions  or  give  in  to  terrorists  or  en- 
courage third  countries  to  do  so"— sm  indi- 
rect reference  to  Kuwait.  "Those  who  take 
hostages  need  to  be  aware  of  that."  he  said. 

The  Islamic  Jihad  for  the  Llt>eration  of 
Palestine,  a  shadowy  group  whose  name  was 
first  heard  last  month  in  statements  claim- 
ing responsibility  for  the  kidnaping  of  the 
four  professors,  has  threatened  to  kill  them 
on  Feb.  9  unless  Israel  releases  400  Palestin- 
ian prisoners  in  Israeli  jails— a  demand 
Israel  has  rejected. 

(A  statement  by  Islamic  Jihad  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Palestine  today  said  that  the  four 
professors  had  been  moved  out  of  Beirut  to 
"safe  areas"  as  U.S.  naval  forces  gathered. 
United  Press  International  reported.] 

Unconfirmed  local  radio  reports  said 
Waite  had  been  sighted  in  the  Syrian-con- 
trolled Bekaa  Valley  over  the  weekend. 

Hussein  Mussawi.  the  leader  of  Islamic 
Amal.  a  breakaway  faction  of  the  main- 
stream Amal  and  a  close  ally  of  the  extrem- 
ist Hezbollah  movement,  today  told  Reuter 
in  Baalbek  in  eastern  Lebanon  that  Waite 
had  never  been  to  Baalbek  and  had  never 
met  with  him  as  reported  in  the  Lebanese 
press.  Musawi  told  the  news  agency  he 
would  be  "very  upset  if  Waite  eis  a  mediator 
has  become  a  hostage." 


MARION  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  recent 
Secretaries  of  Education  and  numer- 
ous spokesmen  for  respected  educa- 
tional institutions  have  warned  us 
about  serious  weaknesses  in  American 
education.  We  have  seen  convincing 
statistics  about  high  percentages  of 
graduates  who  are  functionally  illiter- 


ate—who cannot  properly  read,  write, 
or  do  simple  mathematics— graduates, 
therefore,  who  limit  their  own  oppor- 
tunities as  well  is  America's  ability  to 
compete  with  other  nations.  We  have 
read  about  low  test  scores,  over- 
crowded classrooms,  a  lack  of  disci- 
pline, about  violence,  and  about  school 
environments  conducive  to  drugs  and 
alcohol,  rather  than  to  education.  We 
have  been  warned  that  our  Nation  is 
at  risk. 

I  believe  that  few  schools  fit  all  of 
that  description,  but  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  we  must  exert  every  effort 
until  no  part  of  such  a  description  fits 
any  American  school.  Only  then  can 
all  young  Americans  enjoy  their  Inher- 
ited right  to  an  education  that  will 
enable  them  to  fulfill  their  potential 
as  persons  and  to  help  raise  the  stand- 
ing of  our  country  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  repeat- 
ed documented  warnings  we  have  re- 
ceived, it  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  compliment  schools  that  consistent- 
ly produce  outstanding  graduates.  We 
have  many  such  fine  schools  In  Ala- 
bama, but  I  would  like  to  single  out  a 
particular  one  today  because  it  Is  ap- 
proaching the  150th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

Off  the  beaten  track  toward  the 
western  side  of  my  State  is  a  long-es- 
tablished, small,  concerned,  attentive, 
unique  school  that  Is  probably  one  of 
the  best  kept  "secrets"  in  American 
education.  Marion  Military  Institute 
[MMI],  a  coeducational  high  school 
and  junior  college  at  Marion,  AL 
thrives  today  with  students  from  40 
States.  The  cries  we  hear  today  for  our 
schools  to  "get  back  to  basics"  do  not, 
apply  there  because  Marlon  never 
abandoned  the  basics— not  In  educa- 
tion, in  leadership,  nor  in  character 
training. 

Classes  at  Marion  are  small,  so  that 
teachers  and  students  soon  know  each 
other  well  and  become  partners  in  an 
enjoyable  educational  experience.  The 
professors  care  alMUt  their  students 
and  see  to  it  that  they  get  whatever 
help  they  need  or  want  to  Insure  their 
progress. 

Marlon  also  emphasizes  leadership 
training  and  development.  While 
Marion  Is  a  military  school,  only  10 
percent  of  Its  graduates  have  pursued 
military  careers.  However,  the  military 
aspect  of  the  school  provides  unique 
opportunities  early  In  life  for  all  stu- 
dents to  be  progressively  exposed  to 
positions  of  Increasing  responsibility. 
As  in  academics,  they  are  nurtured 
and  encouraged  In  their  leadership 
roles.  Because  this  distinctive  training 
has  benefited  MMI  graduates 
throughout  their  lives,  they  tend  to 
send  their  sons  and  grandsons  to 
school  there.  A  Marlon  education  is  a 
family  tradition  In  many  parts  of  our 
great  country:  and  It  Is  especially  reas- 
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suring  that  so  many  American  moth- 
ers are  wlUlng  every  year  to  entrust 
their  cherished  sons  and  daughters— 
during  their  most  critical  and  fonna- 
tlve  years— to  the  nurture  and  guid- 
ance of  the  faculty  and  staff  of  a 
school  and  coUege  located  beyond 
their  Immediate  maternal  supervision 
and  care. 

Long  before  it  was  expected  or  re- 
qtilred.  Mulon  took  a  strong  stand 
against  student  use  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics. Peer  pressure  at  Marion  is  the 
principal  Influence  which  maintains 
sobriety,  but  a  random  drug  testing 
program  ensures  that  the  corps  of 
cadets  remains  drug  free. 

Because  the  Romans  taught  us  to 
strive  for  "Mens  sana  in  Corpore 
sano,"  a  soimd  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
every  student  at  Marion  participates 
in  athletics  and  phsrsicml  conditioning, 
and  the  mental  and  physical  dividends 
are  as  rich  now  as  they  were  in  Cae- 
sar's day.  Perh^Ts  Oen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  when  superintendent  of  West 
Point,  said  it  best:  "Upon  the  fields  of 
friendly  strife  are  sown  the  seeds  that, 
upon  other  fields  on  other  days,  will 
bear  the  fruits  of  victory." 

Mr.  President,  just  as  religion  has 
undergirded  every  great  civilization,  so 
moral  and  spiritual  values  support  ev- 
erything that  Marion  cadets  do.  Since 
cleverness  can  never  supplant  charac- 
ter, teachers  and  students  at  BOyll 
cherish  and  support  their  traditional 
honor  system,  which  is  based  on  truth 
in  every  facet  of  everyday  life.  A 
recent  graduate  said,  "BCarion  has 
many  advantages,  but  the  biggest  ad- 
vantage of  all  is  the  environment  of 
trust,  concern,  and  support  which  is 
made  possible  in  the  first  place  by  the 
honor  system."  Marion  is  totally  dedi- 
cated to  preparing  students  for  higher 
education  and  for  a  meaningful  life. 
And  one  measure  of  its  success  ia  the 
fact  that  more  than  50  distinguished 
senior  colleges  and  universities  have 
enthusiastically  accepted  Marion's 
1989  graduating  class. 

Another  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Marlon  system  of  education  is  the 
long  list  of  its  successful  graduates  in 
all  areas  of  American  life,  such  as 
medicine,  law.  engineering,  private  en- 
terprise, business,  government,  and  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  where  over  800 
have  served  as  generals  or  admirals. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that 
Marlon  Military  Institute  serves  so 
many  of  America's  young  men  and 
women  on  a  campus  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  I  am  proud  of  the  wonderf  td 
environment  there  and  of  the  quality 
of  education  and  training  offered  to  its 
students.  I  am  proud  of  the  aoeom- 
plishments  of  its  graduates  and  of 
their  contrnmtian>  to  our  Natkm. 

I  am  {deaaed  to  tell  you  about  this 
imiQue  educational  secret  and  to 
salute  llarlon  Mllitarjr  Institute  m  it 
approaches  Its  IMth  birthday. 


STATE  JOURNAL-REGISTER  EDI- 
TORIAL ON  THE  FLAG  OP  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
submit  an  excellent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  State  Joumal-Reglster, 
In  Springfield,  IL,  on  Tuesday,  June 
27.  1989,  entiUed,  "As  National 
Symbol.  Flag  Deserves  Respect." 

I  have  been  an  avid  reader  of  the 
Journal-Register  for  about  40  years 
now.  Ever  since  I  arrived  in  Spring- 
field as  a  State  representative  in  Janu- 
ary 1951, 1  have  turned  to  the  Journal- 
Register  for  its  consistently  balanced 
reporting  on  local  and  national  issues. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  share 
this  editorial  with  my  colleagues. 

I  have  been  troubled  by  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  decision,  and  intend  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution on  this  issue  with  Senator 
Dole  shortly. 

I  ask  luianlmous  consent  that  this 
editorial  appear  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  SUte  Journal  Register,  June  27, 

19891 

As  Natiohal  Symbol  Flag  Deserves 

Respect 

The  venerable  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr..  was  a  devoted 
liberal  and  steadfast  defender  of  the  several 
liberties  contained  in  the  BUI  of  Rights.  But 
the  "Great  Dissenter's  most  memorable 
opinion  concerned  the  right  of  government 
to  limit  the  abuse  of  free  speech  under  the 
First  Amendment. 

He  wrote:  "The  most  stringent  protection 
of  free  speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In 
falsely  shouting  fire  in  a  crowded  theater 
and  causing  a  panic.  .  . 

We  doubt  that  Justice  Holmes  would  have 
sided  with  the  slim  majority  of  the  Reiin- 
quist  court  ttiat  sanctioned  the  burning  and 
similar  desecrations  of  the  American  flag  In 
its  startling  decision  handled  down  recently. 

During  the  tumultuous  1900s,  when  the 
counterculture  was  routinely  defiling  and 
destroying  the  national  emblem,  the  lilxral 
Supreme  Court  under  then-Chief  Justice 
ESarl  Warren  conspicuously  avoided  ruling 
on  whether  such  actions  were  constitution- 
ally protected  forms  of  political  protest. 

So  why  should  the  current  court  come  to 
the  defense  of  Gregory  Johnson,  a  member 
of  the  Revolutionary  Communist  Youth 
Bricade.  and  self -prof  eased  Maoist? 

Johnson  doused  the  flag  in  kerosene  and 
then  set  fire  to  it  in  Dallas  five  years  ago 
and  clianted:  "American,  red,  white,  and 
blue.  We  spit  on  you."  Convicted  under 
Texas  law.  which  along  with  similar  laws  in 
47  other  states,  prohibing  flag  burning,  he 
was  fined  $2,000  and  sentenced  to  one  year 
injatt. 

The  sUte's  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals 
overturned  the  conviction  and  the  state  ap- 
pealed to  the  high  court,  contendtag  the 
statute  sought  to  preserve  the  flag  as  a 
"symbol  of  nationhood." 

Wrtting  for  the  5-4  majority.  Justice  WU- 
Itam  J.  Brennan  Jr.  declared  that  symbol  is 
bast  preserved  by  not  prohibiting  "the  ex- 
pixsrimi  of  an  idea  simply  because  society 
fbMk  the  idea  itself  offensive  or  disagree- 
able." 


Justice  Anthony  M.  Kennedy  In  a  concur- 
ring opinion  was  more  apologetic,  calling 
the  decision  "painful"  but  inevitable  be- 
cause "the  flag  protects  those  who  hold  it  In 
contempt." 

The  dissenting  opinions  of  Chief  Justice 
William  H.  Rehnquist  and  Justice  John 
Paul  Stevens  are  far  more  persuasive.  Jus- 
tice Stevens,  a  Navy  veteran  who  won  the 
Bronze  Star  in  World  War  n.  was  especially 
eloquent  in  recalling  those  many  Americans 
who  have  given  their  lives  defending  demo- 
cratic ideas. 

"If  those  ideas  are  worth  fighting  for— 
and  our  history  demonstrates  that  they 
are— he  said.  "It  cannot  be  true  that  the  flag 
that  uniquely  symbolizes  their  power  is  not 
Itself  worthy  of  protection  from  unneces- 
sary desecration."  Going  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  he  concluded  it  would  be  a  "trival 
burden  on  free  expression"  to  prohibit  pro- 
testers fnHn  burning  or  otherwise  defiling 
the  American  flag. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  court's 
courage  in  defending  a  despicable  character. 
And  in  a  theoretical  sense,  the  controversial 
decision  Is  eminently  defensible  because  It 
can  be  viewed  as  democracy's  finest  hour  in 
protecting  the  very  righto  of  those  persons 
who  have  little  or  no  respect  for  such  righto. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  the  five  justices  who  ruled  in  the  de- 
fendant's favor.  But  we  believe  the  four  dis- 
senting justices  have  the  l>etter  argument. 

The  idea  that  the  flag  Is  merely  a  piece  of 
cloth  that  is  far  leas  important  than  the 
Ideals  it  symbolizes  has  been  bruited  about 
for  a  long  time.  This  sophistry  misses  the 
salient  point  in  the  case  of  Gregory  John- 
son, who  was  not  prohibited  from  venting 
his  spleen  against  the  nation  and  what  it 
stands  for.  The  reality  is  that  this  would-t>e 
anarchist  was  not  punished  for  his  dissent 
but  for  the  outrageously  provocative 
maimer  in  which  he  chose  to  express  it. 

The  court  in  ito  decision  left  open  the  pos- 
sibility that  flag  burning  which  incites  a  riot 
could  be  prosecuted  as  a  crime.  Thus,  if  the 
Texas  flag  burner  had  l>een  set  upon  by  out- 
raged bystanders,  his  offense  would  not 
have  been  excused  as  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  his  First  Amendment  right. 

An  indignant  public  reaction  to  the  so- 
called  flag-burning  decision  is  being  reflect- 
ed from  President  Bush  and  Congress, 
where  moves  for  a  remedial  Constitution 
amendm«it  are  already  underway. 

Justice  Holmes  said  that  "a  page  of  liisto- 
ry  is  worth  a  volume  of  logic."  For  more 
than  300  years,  the  American  flag  has  sym- 
bolized the  world's  most  successful  democra- 
cy. As  Justice  Rehnquist  wrote:  "The  flag  is 
not  simply  another  'idea'  or  'point  of  view' 
competing  for  recognition  in  the  market- 
place of  ideas."  It  is  an  enduring  symbol 
that  is  deserving  of  respect  and  protection. 


BATTLE  OF  KOSOVO 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  to  a  truly  momentous  anni- 
versary for  Americans  of  Serbian  de- 
scent. The  year  1989  marks  the  600th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Kosovo, 
an  event  whose  rignif  icance  bums  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  Serbians  ev- 
erywhere. 

In  the  Battle  ot  Kosovo,  the  Otto- 
man Turits  tai  1389  conquered  the 
proud  and  noble  people  of  Serbia.  This 
conquest  was  to  result  in  im^  Ottoman 
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dominance  over  Serbia  that  would  last 
for  nearly  five  centuries. 

But  I  think  that  this  was  not  the 
most  Important  effect  of  the  Battle  of 
Kosovo.  Kosovo  also  t>ecame  a  symbol 
of  Serbian  nationalism  and  unity  in 
the  face  of  adversity— national  traits 
that  have  helped  preserve  the  Serbian 
spirit  even  from  the  depredations  of 
Communist  ideology  which  have  rav- 
aged our  century. 

In  this  special  year,  we  should  all 
stand  back  and  pay  special  attention 
to  that  spirit— and  leam  appropriate 
lessons  for  our  own  national  life. 


PRAISE  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 
GROUPS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  23  the  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  an  amendment  I  offered  to 
the  child  care  bill  regarding  section  89 
of  the  Tax  Code. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  provided  for  four  things. 
It  effectively  exempted  small  business- 
es for  at  least  18  months  from  section 
89.  delayed  the  effective  date  of  any 
new  regulations,  made  sure  that  only 
people  who  are  truly  highly  compen- 
sated are  classified  as  highly  compen- 
sated under  section  89,  and  adopted  a 
more  sensible  excise  tax  penalty  struc- 
ture. 

I  strongly  l)elieve  that  repeal  is  the 
only  real  solution  to  the  nightmare 
known  as  section  89.  But  because 
there  are  those  who  feel  just  as 
strongly  that  we  need  nondiscrimina- 
tion regulations  on  the  books,  I  have 
worked  very  hard  to  make  sure  that,  if 
we  can't  repeal  section  89.  any  new  bill 
we  do  come  up  with  is  one  that  will 
cause  a  minimum  amount  of  chaos  in 
the  small  business  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  following  groups  for  their  strong 
support  of  repealing  section  89.  and 
for  the  weeks  of  hard  work  they  put 
into  making  my  amendment  a  reality. 
They  are: 

Alliance  of  Independent  Store- 
owners  and  Professionals. 

American    Association    of    Nursery- 
men. 
American  Cement  Alliance. 
American       Consulting       Engineers 
Council. 

American    Council    of    Independent 
Laboratories. 
American  Dental  Association. 
American    Floor    Covering    Associa 
tion. 

American  Furniture  Manufacturers 
Association. 

American    Highway    Manufacturing 
Association. 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 
American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association. 

American  Road  and  Transportation 
Builders  Association. 

American  Society  of  Personnel  Ad- 
ministrators. 


American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
American  Supply  Association. 
Am  way. 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Associated  Specialty  Contractors. 
Association  of  Physical  Fitness  Cen- 
ters. 

Association  of  the  Wall  and  Ceiling 
Industries. 
Electronic  Industries  Association. 
Electronics  Representatives  Associa- 
tion. 

Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Asso- 
ciation. 
Grumman  Corporation. 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America. 

Independent     Medical     Distributors 
Association. 

International  Association  of  Refrig- 
erated Warehouses. 

International    Communications    In- 
dustry Association. 
International  Franchise  Association. 
International    Mass   Retail    Associa- 
tion. 
Machinery  Dealers  Association. 
NMTBA-Association  of  Manufactur- 
ing Technology. 

National-American    Wholesale    Gro- 
cers Association. 

National    Association    for   the   Self- 
Employed. 

National   Association   of   Brick   Dis- 
tributors. 

National  Association  of  Health  Un- 
derwriters. 

National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. 

National    Association    of    Personnel 
Consultants. 

National  Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Invest.  Comp. 

National  Association  of  Truck  Stop 
Operators. 

National  Association  of  the  Remod- 
eling Industry. 

National  Campground  Owners  Asso- 
ciation. 

National    Candy    Wholesalers   Asso- 
ciation. 
National  Coffee  Service  Association. 
National     Council     of     Agricultural 
Employers. 

National  Fastener  Distributors  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses. 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 
National  Grocers  Association. 
National  Home  Furnishing  Associa- 
tion. 

National    Paperbox    and    Packaging 
Association. 
National  Restaurant  Association. 
National  Shoe  Retailers  Association. 
National  Society  of  Public  Account- 
ants. 
National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retread- 
ers  Association. 

North  American  Equipment  Dealers 
Association. 
Opticians  Association  of  America. 


Petroleum  Marketers  Association  of 
America. 
Printing  Industries  of  America. 
Professional  Plant  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 
Society  of  American  Florists. 
Specialty     Advertising     Association 
International. 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  single 
out  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Businesses  [NFIB]  for  special 
praise.  This  organization  formed  the 
section  89  Repeal  Coalition,  and  held 
it  together  while  other  groups  surren- 
dered the  effort  to  repeal  section  89. 
In  particular,   I  would  like  to  thank 
John  Sloan.  John  Motley,  and  Mike 
Roush  for  their  many  hours  of  hard 
work,  for  their  counsel  and  support, 
and    for   their   commitment   to   truly 
guard    and    protect    the    interests    of 
America's  small  businesses. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this 
story  does  not  have  a  happy  ending. 
This  week  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  during  consideration  of 
the  budget  reconciliation  bill,  adopted 
a  section  89  reform  package  which  in- 
cluded none  of  the  provisions  adopted 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

This  action  represents  a  giant  step 
backward  in  the  effort  to  expand  the 
availability  of  health  care  benefits  and 
reduce  confusion  and  paperwork  in 
the  small  business  community.  The 
best  efforts  of  the  small  businesses  of 
the  country  to  work  toward  a  solution 
have  been  rejected  out  of  hand,  and  it 
is  clearer  today  than  ever  before  that 
repealing  section  89  is  the  only  real  so- 
lution. It  is  time  to  stop  tinkering 
around  the  edges  of  this  unbearable 
regulation  and  wipe  the  slate  clean. 
The  cries  of  outrage  from  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America  must  be 
heeded.  We  have  tried,  in  an  honest 
effort,  to  improve  the  bill,  and  have 
not  been  taken  seriously. 

Mr.  President,  many  fine  small  busi- 
ness organizations  have  fought  long 
and  hard  for  the  repeal  of  section  89. 
The  battle  is  not  won  yet,  but  the 
battle  is  far  from  over.  I  commend 
those  organizations  who  have  refused 
to  accept  practicality  over  principle; 
who  have  refused  to  adopt  a  "go  along 
to  get  along  attitude"  and  have  stood 
for  what  is  right;  who  have  rejected 
"inside-the-beltway"  politics  and  in- 
stead are  worried  about  what  is  hap- 
pening out  in  the  real  world. 

Mr.  President,  these  groups  are  the 
real  heroes  in  the  fight  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 89.  I  want  them  to  know,  and  I 
want  all  the  Senate  to  know,  that  I 
will  continue  my  fight  for  repeal. 


AMBASSADOR     ROZANNE     RIDG- 
WAY,   THE   "WISE   WOMAN"   OF 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.    PELL.    Mr.    President,    in    my 

nearly  30  years  in  the  Senate— 25  of 


them  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee— I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  many  members  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  Prior  to  entering  politics,  I 
was  myself  a  Foreign  Service  officer, 
serving  in  the  State  Department  as 
well  as  overseas.  I  have  traveled  to 
many  of  our  Foreign  Service  posts  and 
have  profited  from  the  advice  and 
friendship  of  many  able  and  distin- 
guished members  of  our  diplomatic 
service. 

I  think  back  over  the  years  to  such 
names  as  Chip  Bohlen,  David  Bruce, 
Averell  Harriman,  and.  more  recently, 
David  Newson,  Michael  Armacost,  and 
U.  Alexis  Johnson.  These  men  be- 
strode some  of  the  most  important 
and  challenging  positions  in  our  diplo- 
matic and  Government  service.  Some 
of  them  earned  the  special  appellation 
of  "wise  men"  for  their  leadership  and 
counsel  in  our  foreign  policy. 

They  all  have  another  attribute  in 
common,  in  that  they  are  all  men. 
Today  I  wish  to  add  a  name  to  this 
pantheon  of  diplomatic  distinction 
that  breaks  that  historically  male  pat- 
tern. She  is,  of  course.  Ambassador 
Rozanne  L.  Ridgway,  our  former  Am- 
bassador to  Finland  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  and,  most  recent- 
ly. Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Euro- 
pean and  Canadian  affairs,  whose  re- 
tirement from  the  State  Department 
took  effect  just  2  weeks  ago. 

For  me  she  epitomizes  the  finest 
qualities  in  our  foreign  service.  She  is 
as  thoughtful  as  she  is  brilliant,  as 
sensitive  as  she  is  effective,  as  energet- 
ic as  she  is  kind,  and  as  loyal  as  she  is 
level  headed.  I  first  knew  her  when 
she  was  our  Ambassador  for  Oceans 
and  Fisheries  Affairs,  and  it  is  from 
that  role  that  she  gained  the  nick- 
name of  "Tuna  Roz"  that  has  been  en- 
shrined in  the  record  of  her  many  con- 
firmation hearings  t)efore  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  am  proud  to  say  I  had  a  hand  in 
creating  the  State  Department  Bureau 
of  Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Affairs  which 
was  the  parent  organization  for  the 
fisheries  office,  and  maintained  a  deep 
interest  in  the  activities  of  the  Ambas- 
sador for  Oceans  and  Fisheries.  Those 
were  the  day  when  we  in  the  Senate 
enacted  a  200-mile  fishing  conserva- 
tion and  management  zone.  Ambassa- 
dor Ridgway  headed  the  team  that  ob- 
tained the  necessary  agreements  from 
other  countries  regarding  fishing 
inside  that  zone.  Her  leadership  trans- 
formed a  contentious  issue  into  a 
model  of  legislative-executive-industry 
consultation  and  cooperation. 

This  was  Just  a  middle  ning  in  a 
State  Department  career  of  extraordi- 
ruuT  versatility.  Roz  Ridgway  went  on 
to  serve  as  Ambassador  to  two  impor- 
tant countries,  as  Counselor  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  as  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Negotia- 


tions, and  for  the  past  5  years,  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  tat  Europe- 
an and  Canadian  Affairs.  She  has  been 
honored  with  a  variety  of  awards  rang- 
ing from  the  Secretary  of  State's  Dis- 
tinguished Honor  Award,  the  Presi- 
dential Citizens  Achievement  Medal, 
two  honorary  doctorates,  and,  not 
least,  the  "Person  of  the  Year"  award 
of  the  National  Fisheries  Institute. 

She  was  a  crucial  participant  in  all 
five  of  the  President  Reagan-Secretary 
Gorbachev  summit  meetings,  and  at 
the  President's  side  during  years  of 
meetings  with  the  top  leaders  of 
Europe  and  Canada.  She  has  been 
equally  influential  in  foreign  policy 
achievements  behind  the  scenes. 

She  leaves  the  State  Department 
with  the  good  wishes  of  her  many  col- 
leagues through  the  years.  Let  me  add 
that  she  also  has  the  best  wishes, 
friendship,  and  gratitude  of  all  of  us  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  who  have  benefited 
from  her  leadership  and  advice.  She 
carries  with  her  our  recognition  of  her 
as  a  "wise  woman"  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  fully  the  equal  of  those 
"wise  men"  who  have  been  so  recog- 
nized in  the  past. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FOREIGN    RELATIONS    AUTHORI- 
2iATION  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  S.  1160, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1160)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1990  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
Overall,  the  bUl  authorizes 
$3,297,350,000  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment. $920,050,000  for  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  $398,247,000  for 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. 

These  funding  levels  represent  an  in- 
crease of  $548,188,000  over  last  year's 
enacted  appropriations.  The  funding, 
however,  is  $460,181,000  less  than  the 
President's  request.  The  reduction 
from  the  request  levels  reflects  the  ne- 
cessity of  conforming  the  foreign  af- 
fairs budget  to  the  summit  agreement 
numbers  for  the  150  function. 


As  a  general  proposition,  the  com- 
mittee tried  to  maintain  a  minimum  of 
current  services  for  the  important  on- 
going activities  of  the  foreign  affairs 
agencies.  In  addition,  it  authorized 
money  to  meet  UJ5.  treaty  obligations 
to  international  organizations.  Finally, 
the  committee  authorized  some  capital 
projects.  Including  the  construction  of 
a  new  VOA/Radio  Europe  transmitter 
in  Israel.  However,  many  other  con- 
struction requests  could  not  be  funded 
within  the  budget  summit  levels.  Over- 
all, the  committee  was  guided  by  the 
principle  of  preferring  people  to  bricks 
and  mortar. 

The  bill  contains  many  importarrt 
legislative  provisions.  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  several.  The  bill  Includes  a 
provision,  offered  by  Senator  Moyki- 
HAM,  to  criminalize  actions  by  execu- 
tive branch  officials  when  such  actions 
are  intended  to  implement  an  activity 
expressly  prohibited  by  Congress.  This 
provides  a  clear  deterrent  to  executive 
branch  actions,  such  as  the  circumven- 
tion of  the  Boland  amendment,  that 
flout  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  in- 
cludes a  title  on  international  environ- 
mental protection,  offered  by  Senators 
BiDEN,  LuGAR.  and  myself,  designed  to 
enhance  the  protection  of  ecologically 
important  sites  in  developing  coun- 
tries. The  bill  also  includes  my  provi- 
sion to  protect  the  endangered  African 
elephant  by  severely  restricting  the 
import  of  ivory  into  the  United  States. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  preempted  my  provision  by 
l>anning  the  Importation  of  Ivory. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  a  new 
program  of  television  broadcasts  to 
Cuba.  It  is  an  undertaking  about 
which  I  have  many  reservations.  Al- 
though the  initial  cost  is  just  $14  mil- 
lion, programming  a  television  station 
could  end  up  costing  the  American 
taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year.  Further,  the  TV  pro- 
gram can  easily  be  jammed  thereby 
wasting  the  money  expended.  The  TV 
broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorized  by  this 
bill  are.  however,  considerably  im- 
proved over  the  original  proposals. 
The  TV  broadcasts  cannot  go  forward 
if  they  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
market  of  any  American  broi^caster. 
F\irther,  the  broadcasts  must!  be  con- 
sistent with  international  law. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  one 
other  feature  of  this  bill  that  I  consid- 
er of  preeminent  importance.  The  leg- 
islation authorizes  the  full  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies,  as  well  as  the  be- 
giiming  of  a  phased  repayment  of  U.S. 
arrearages.  In  my  view,  this  authoriza- 
tion is  justified  by  the  progress  the 
United  Nations  has  made  in  putting  its 
own  budgetary  and  administrative 
house  in  order.  In  short,  the  United 
Nations  did  what  the  Congress  re- 
quired of  it;  now  it  is  our  job  and  our 
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put  to  fulfill  the  bargain  and  pay  our 
dues. 

In  the  last  18  months  the  United  Na- 
tions has  scored  Important  successes. 
DJf.  negotiations  produced  a  Soviet 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan.  Securi- 
ty Council  Resolution  598  has  led  to  a 
ceasefire  in  the  bloody  Iran-Iraq  war. 
Now.  in  Namibia,  U.N.  peacekeepers 
are  supervising  that  country's  transi- 
tion to  independence  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Cuban  troops  from  adjacent 
Angola.  These  U.N.  activities  have 
helped  accomplish  longtime  U.S. 
policy  objectives.  We  would  be  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  not  to  pay  the 
relatively  small  sums  required  to 
insure  the  success  of  these  U.N.  activi- 
ties. 

Two  years  ago  the  Senate  was  ac- 
cused of  turning  this  bill  Into  a  Christ 
mas  tree  of  pet  projects  and  micro- 
management  amendments.  This  bill  is 
a  policy  vehicle  and  I  would  like  to 
work  with  Senators  who  have  specific 
proposals.  However.  I  shall  have  to  re- 
gretfuDy  oppose  any  amendments  that 
entail  increased  expenditures.  The 
committee  rejected  almost  all  micro- 
management  and  reorganization 
amendments  presented  to  it.  I  hope 
the  full  Senate  will  do  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair.  I 
would  say  to  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league that  we  are  in  the  majority  in 
this  Chamber  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  faced  a  formidable 
undertaking  in  melding  the  various 
competing  goals  of  an  appropriate 
level  of  fimding  for  U.S.  foreign  policy 
operations  during  the  coming  year 
while  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
comply  with  the  parameters  of  the  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement.  That  Is  no 
easy  thing  to  do.  as  all  members  of  the 
committee  discovered. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  continues  to  reflect  a 
tilt  toward  expanded  new  U.S.  funding 
for  the  United  Nations  to  the  exclu- 
sion and  detriment  of  other  U.S.  inter- 
ests which  demand  a  high  priority. 
While  improvements  were  made  in  a 
number  of  areas,  serious  shortcomings 
remain  which  the  Senate  needs  to  ad- 
dress during  its  consideration  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

Most  notable  of  the  bill's  excesses  is 
the  60-percent  increase  in  funding, 
that  is  to  say  proving  taxpayers' 
money,  for  the  U.S.  contributions  to 
International  organizations.  Granted, 
the  administration  requested  such  an 
increase  in  its  January  budget.  But  ob- 
viously all  of  the  figvires  have  to  be  re- 
visited in  light  of  the  subsequent 
budget  simunit  agreement  and  the 
budget  resolution  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. Instead,  the  committee  accepted 
this    request    while    reducing    many 


other  aspects  of  the  budgets  for  the 
State  Department.  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Voice  of  America. 
And  this  gives  me  pause,  frankly. 

I  said  it  to  the  committee  and  I  say 
it  on  the  floor  and  we  will  have  some 
actions  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  to  try  to  remedy  that  defect, 
among  others.  Whether  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful. I  do  not  know,  but  we  will  give 
it  our  best  shots. 

For  instance,  in  this  Senator's  Judg- 
ment, some  of  the  funds  provided  for 
"Contributions  to  International  Orga- 
nizations "  should  be  transferred  to  the 
State  Department  'Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses" account.  If  we  must  choose  be- 
tween the  U.S.  bureaucracy  and  the 
U.N.  bureaucracy,  surely  our  relative 
priority  should  be  to  fund  U.S.  person- 
nel who  are  under  direct  congressional 
overslgnt.  and  specifically  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

At  a  minimum,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Secretary  would  accept  a 
stretch-out  of  U.S.  arrearage  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations.  Approxi- 
mately $46  million  in  the  committee 
bill  represents  payments  on  so-called 
arrearages  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
committee  was  advised  during  markup 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  sup- 
port halving  this  amount  in  order  to 
fund  increases  in  State's  overall  oper- 
ating budget.  I  shall  support  such  an 
amendment  during  floor  consider- 
ation. Needless  to  say,  the  Secretary, 
and  I  talked  with  him  this  morning 
from  Paris  at  about  6:15,  concurs  that 
United  States  diplomatic  efforts 
should  take  precedence  over  these 
international  organizations. 

Similarly,  the  committees  bill  does 
not  provide  adequate  funding  for  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
USIA's  budget— modernization  of  our 
public  diplomacy  capabilities  and  spe- 
cifically new  radio  construction  aimed 
at  China,  Eastern  Elurope  and  Africa. 

At  a  time  when  many  international 
polls  show  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev to  be  as  popular  as  President 
Bush,  and  at  a  time  when  Chinese  stu- 
dents are  relying  heavily  upon  the 
transmissions  of  Voice  of  America,  the 
United  States  must  pay  close  attention 
to  its  public  diplomacy  effort. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  is  playing  a  public  re- 
lations game  par  excellence.  That  is 
what  he  is  all  about.  He  is  after  West- 
em  money,  specifically  low-interest 
loans  from  U.S.  banks  and  various 
other  governments  and  banks.  Loans 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  intent 
ever  to  pay  back.  To  my  knowledge 
they  have  never  paid  back  a  loan  yet. 
Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  internation- 
al broadcasting  system  is  below 
modem  international  standards  and  is 
outdated.  We  know  what  that  means 
in  terms  of  our  failure  to  reach  the 
people  who  need  to  hear  he  voice  at 
freedom. 

Consequently,  the  administration 
has  undertaken  an  Important  Voice  of 


America  modernization  program.  An 
important  component  of  the  program 
is  to  permit  VGA  construction  of  fa- 
cilities In  Morocco  and  Thailand. 
These  new  facilities  will  augment 
VGA's  capacity  to  target  North  Africa. 
Eastern  EXirope.  South  and  East  Asia, 
and  supplement  coverage  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  administration  had  requested 
$89  million.  These  capital  costs  are 
one-time  infusions  which  will  reap 
enormous  dividends  in  the  long  term. 

The  proposed  funding  level  of  $36 
million  in  the  committee  bill  would 
significantly  restrict  the  moderniza- 
tion program.  The  long-term  effect 
would  be  to  reduce  worldwide  coverage 
and  force  a  reductibn  in  the  number  of 
language  services.  Postponing  these 
expenditures  will  add  in  the  long  run 
to  the  overall  costs,  underscoring  the 
need  to  proceed. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  significant 
progress  was  made  in  improving  the 
spending  priorities  in  the  bill  over 
what  had  originally  been  proposed  in 
what  we  call  around  this  place,  the 
"chairman's  mark." 

I  might  say  for  the  Record  and  for 
those  who  may  be  listening  on  C-Span 
or  in  the  gcHeries.  that  the  chairman's 
mark  is  actually  the  basic  bUl.  selected 
by  the  chairman,  my  distinguished 
friend  for  whom  I  have  great  affec- 
tion; what  he  wants  and  what  his  staff 
wants.  And  that  Is  fine. 

However,  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned with  the  excessive  earmarking 
in  this  bill,  particularly  in  the  USIA 
title.  And  especially  given  the  budget 
constraints  that  we  face,  the  President 
should  be  permitted.  I  think,  the  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  changing  needs 
and  demands  which  might  require  an 
adjustment  in  spending  mandated  in 
the  committee's  bill  which  Is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  of  the  prob- 
lems with  this  legislation  are  spending 
priorities.  Two  of  the  most  significant 
provisions  are  contained  in  sections 
111  and  112.  The  statement  of  admin- 
istration policy,  dated  July  5.  1989.  in- 
dicates that  the  President's  senior  ad- 
visers would  recommend  that  the  bill 
be  vetoed,  this  bill,  unless  sections  111 
and  112  are  deleted. 

As  I  say,  I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of 
SUte,  he  In  Paris  and  I  in  Virginia, 
this  moml'^.fe  about  8:15.  I  think  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about,  and  I 
think  I  can  convey  accurately  and  ade- 
quately ihe  position  of  the  administra- 
tion and  what  Is  likely  to  happen  if  we 
do  not  utilize  good  common  sense  and 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
we  want  a  bill  or  whether  we  want  a 
veto.  We  can  choose.  We  can  go 
through  all  of  the  root  canal  process 
of  passing  a  bill  that  la  going  nowhere, 
or  we  can  reshape  this  pending  legisla- 
tion and  get  a  proper  proposal  to  send 
to  the  President. 
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According  to  the  administration,  let 
me  quote  directly: 

These  provisions,  which  are  overly  vague. 
Intrude  Impermissibly  on  the  President's 
constitutional  authority  to  conduct  rela- 
tions with  foreign  governments  and  to  ad- 
minister VS.  foreign  assistance  programs. 
Furthermore,  the  provision  would:  (1)  un- 
fairly expose  D.S.  officials  to  potential 
criminal  liability  in  cases  where  they  would 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  conduct 
was  unlawful;  and  (2)  include  many  cases 
where  Congress  limits  or  prohibits  the  use 
of  U.S.  funds  without  any  necessary  intent 
to  discourage  or  prevent  other  governments 
from  pursuing  a  particular  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  elaborate  per- 
haps at  some  length  on  these  provi- 
sions later  on.  but  the  Senate  should 
be  advised  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  administration  regards 
these  sections  of  the  committee's  bill. 

Having  said  all  that.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  said  on  this  floor  and  in 
committee  and  many  other  places  that 
Claiborne  Pell  is  unfailingly  a  gentle- 
man. He  is  a  good  Senator  and  he  is  a 
good  chairman.  I  enjoy  working  with 
him.  I  thank  the  chairman  very  much 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  words,  and  I  hope  he  will  feel 
the  same  at  oxir  next  meeting. 

Mr.  HELl^.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  if  he  will  yield,  one 
thing  we  have  going  for  us  in  our  rela- 
tionship is  that  we  always,  when  nec- 
essary, agree  to  disagree  agreeably. 
The  chairman  pushes  his  point;  I  push 
mine.  He  happens  to  have  one  more 
vote  in  the  committee  than  I  do  at 
best.  I  do  not  always  make  the  point, 
but  I  try. 

Mr.  PELL.  He  makes  the  point  very 
skillfully,  and  I  am  always  glad  to 
have  that  one  extra  point  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoriun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  object. 

Mi.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  objection. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  no  objection  if 
the  Senator  speaks  for  5  minutes  as  if 
in  morning  business,  and  then  a 
quorum  call  is  reinstltuted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PELL.  Without  objection. 

li^.  PRESSLEIR.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  kindness. 


Mr.  PELL.  And  at  the  end  of  5  min- 
utes we  are  bade  in  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 

(The  remarlES  of  Mr.  Pressler  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1321 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  object.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  object  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue 
to  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  objection.  The  quonun  call  will  be 
continued. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEIiCENT 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propoimd  a  request  for  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  set 
forth  the  process  by  which  the  Senate 
will  consider  matters  relating  to  the 
physical  desecration  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  result  of  dis- 
cussions I  have  had  over  several  days 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  both  parties. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  is  a  serious 
matter  of  importance  to  all  Americans 
and  that  it  is  important,  indeed  imper- 
ative, that  the  Senate  establish  a  proc- 
ess for  considering  this  important 
matter  in  a  serious,  mature,  delibera- 
tive way  and  yet  which  at  the  same 
time  provides  assurance  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  matter  in 
debate  in  the  Senate. 


PHYSICAL  BMBCRATIOW  OP  THX  PLAG 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  or- 
dered that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary shall  hold  at  least  4  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  of  physical  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  September  22,  and  that  by 
September  22.  1989,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  shall  report  out  the 
measures  covered  in  ttids  agreement, 
and  that  after  consultation  with  the 
Republican  leader,  the  majority  leader 
shall  lay  t>ef  ore  the  Senate  as  the  last 
item  of  business  before  the  October 
recess,  not  later  than  October  7,  1989, 
and  any  other  business  before  the  Oc- 
tober recess  shall  be  transacted  by 
unanimous  consent. 

First,  a  bill  whose  prime  sponsors 
are  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  the  physical  desecration  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
companion  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  after  final  dispo- 
sition, to  be  followed  on  October  16  by 
the  consideration  of— 

Second,  a  joint  resolution,  whose 
prime  sponsors  are  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixoh].  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmohd],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hetliit]  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  dealing  with  the  same 
issue,  which  matter  shaU  remain  the 
pending  business  untU  fimJ  disposi- 
tion thereof. 

Provided,  that  this  agreement  gives 
the  majority  leader  the  power  to  lay 
these  items  before  the  Senate  at  any 
time,  notwithstanding  any  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Provided,  that  the  legislative  meas- 
ure shall  be  subject  only  to  relevant 
legislative  amendments,  and  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  shall  be  sub- 
ject only  to  relevant  amendments  re- 
lating only  to  the  issue  of  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Provided,  that  the  issue  of  flag  dese- 
cration is  not  in  order  in  any  form 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  Biden 
sponsored  legislation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  (^ommttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary shall  hold  at  least  four  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  of  the  physical  desecration 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  SUtes  prior  to 
September  23.  1989. 

Ordered  further.  That  by  September  22. 
1989,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall 
report  out  the  measures  covered  in  this 
agreement,  and  that  after  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leader,  the  majority  leader 
shall  lay  before  the  Senate  as  the  last  Item 
of  business  before  the  October  recess,  not 
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later  than  October  7,  and  any  other  busi 
ness  before  the  October  recess  shall  be 
transacted  by  unanimous  consent: 

1.  A  bill  whose  prime  sponsors  are  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  the  physcial  desecration  of 
the  fla«  of  the  United  States  or  a  compan 
ion  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  after  final  disposition,  to  be  followed  on 
October  18.  1989.  by  the  consideration  of; 

2.  A  joint  resolution  whose  prime  sponsors 
are  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr  Thur 
MOifB].  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr 
HETLiif].  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  same  issue,  which 
matter  shall  remain  the  pending  business 
until  final  disposition  thereof. 

OnUiTed  furtheT.  That  this  agreement 
gives  the  majority  leader  the  power  to  lay 
these  items  before  the  Senate  at  any  time. 
notwithstanding  any  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  legislative  meas- 
ure shall  be  subject  only  to  relevant  legisla 
tive  amendments,  and  the  constrtjt.ional 
amendment  shall  be  subject  only  to  re!>»vant 
amendmen'.^  relating  only  to  the  issue  of 
the  desecration  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  In  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  issue  of  flac 
desecration  is  not  in  order  in  any  form  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Biden-sponsored 
legislation,  or  the  House  companion  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

This  is  a  very  serious  issue  and  I 
know  hearings  have  started  on  the 
House  side. 

I  believe  we  have  an  orderly  proce- 
dure now  and  there  will  not  be  be- 
tween now  and  this  time  anyone  offer- 
ing flag  amendments  and  constitution- 
al amendments.  This  is  serious  and 
there  will  be  at  least  4  days  of  hear- 
ings. 

In  my  view,  I  think  this  is  an  appro- 
priate way  to  proceed,  and.  as  it  turns 
out.  these  will  be  back  to  back  in  a 
sense  that  after  disposition  of  either 
the  Biden-Roth  statutory  measure  or 
a  House  companion  bill  we  are  in 
recess  that  following  week  and  the 
first  day  back  we  take  up  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  So  that  satisfies 
the  concerns  that  some  had  on  both 
sides  that  we  might  pass  a  statute  and 
say.  "Well,  that  is  the  end  of  it." 

So  there  will  be  no  Intervening  busi- 
ness except  by  unanimous  consent  be- 
tween consideration  of  the  statute  and 
the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
That  should  satisfy  Senators  on  each 
side  of  the  issue  and  on  each  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  agree- 
ment now  in  force  be  amended  to  add 
at  the  very  end  thereof  the  following 
words:  "or  the  House  companion  bill." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Is  it  the  majority  lead- 
ers  understanding,  then,  that  on 
Tuesday  of  next  week  there  would  be 
a  period  of  time  set  aside  for  the  intro- 
duction of  both  the  constitutional 
amendment  and  the  statute  and  those 
who  wish  to  speak  on  either  or  both  to 
have  some  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

This  might  be  an  appropriate  time 
to  set  forth  the  schedule,  not  only 
with  respect  to  that  but  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today  and  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  we 
have  had  an  unexpected  delay  this 
morning  arising  out  of  controversy 
over  some  aspects  of  the  bill  which  we 
hope  has  now  been  resolved  and  we 
will  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  bill 
momentarily. 

It  is  my  intention,  my  hope,  that  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and  I 
will  be  able  to  join  in  offering  an 
amendment  at  that  time  dealing  with 
China  sanctions  and  that  we  could 
have  a  vote  on  that  prior  to  1  o'clock— 
that  then  would  be  the  only  vote 
today;  there  would  be  no  further  votes 
after  that— and  that  we  would  contin- 
ue deliberation  on  this  bill  on  Monday. 
It  IS  my  expectation  that  we  will 
make  provision  for  a  specific  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  and  to  be  debated 
on  Monday  with  a  time  limitation  as  a 
product  of  the  discussions  that  are 
now  under  way  and  that  the  vote  en 
that  would  occur  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Prior  to  that,  on  Tuesday  morning,  it 
is  my  intention,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Republican  leader,  to  have  a 
period  for  morning  business,  a  sub- 
stantial period,  set  aside  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  legislation  and  the  joint 
resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  flag  and  to 
permit  such  discussion  as  Senators 
may  wish  to  engage  in  at  that  time.  I 
hope  to  have  an  announcement  setting 
this  forth  in  greater  precision  in  just  a 
few  moments,  awaiting  the  results  of 
these  discussions  that  have  been  going 
on  now  for  the  past  few  hours. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  not  seen  the 
China  sanctions  resolution.  Has  this 
been  distributed  among  Senators? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  did  not  propound  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  about  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No.  I  did  not.  I  am 
not  making  any  requests  at  this  time. 
That  was  merely  for  information  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  see. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  We  hope  to  have  It 
available  for  distribution  and  introduc- 
tion shortly  and  at  that  time  I  will 
propound  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  268 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  3 
hours  equally  divided  between  Sena- 
tors MoYNiHAN  and  Helms  on  a  Moy- 
nihan  amendment  number  268. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  amendments  be  in  order  to  the 
Moynihan  amendment;  that  when  all 
time  is  yielded  back,  the  vote  occur  on 
the  Moynihan  amendment  at  11  a.m.. 
Tuesday,  July  18. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Pell  now  be  recognized, 
following  approval  of  this  agreement, 
to  modify  the  bill  to  remove  existing 
Moynihan  language.  Lugar  language 
and  other  modifications  that  Senator 
Helms  has  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Ordered.  That  when  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  S.  1160.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, and  for  other  purposes,  time  for 
debate  on  a  Moynihan  amendment.  No.  268. 
shall  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  amendments  be 
in  order  thereto. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  2:15  p.m.,  on 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1989.  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  amendment  No.  268. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
modification  to  the  bill  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  the  following  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
Senators  Bioen.  Cranston,  Dodd. 
Kerry,  Simon.  Sanford.  Moynihan, 
RoBB.    Lugar.    Sarbanes.    and    Kasse- 

BAUM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  modified  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  and  the  authority  of  the 
committee. 

The  modifications  follow: 

(a)  On  page  9.  line  7,  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following  sentence:  "The  author- 
ity of  paragraph  (4)(A)  shall  be  exercised 
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only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  advance  in  an  appropriation 
Act." 

(b)  On  page  18.  line  13.  strike  "of"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "to  spend  proceeds  re- 
ceived under". 

(c)  On  page  37.  after  line  11.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(c)  The  transfer  of  an  employee's  Inter- 
est in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund  shall  occur  after  October  1, 
1990.". 

(d)  On  page  40,  line  21,  after  "section", 
insert  "subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations". 

(e)  On  page  41.  line  14.  after  "section", 
insert  "subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations". 

<f)  On  page  42.  line  6.  after  "section", 
insert  "subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations". 

(g)  On  page  8,  line  11.  strike  out  "1988" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1990". 

<h)  On  page  40,  line  7,  strike  out  "effective 
date"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "date  of  en- 
actment". 

(i)  On  page  131,  line  11.  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon. 

(j)  On  page  131.  line  16.  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(k)  Beginning  on  page  71,  strike  Section 
217. 

(1)  Beginning  on  page  104,  strike  Section 
641. 

(m)  On  page  10.  strike  Section  111  and  on 
page  12.  strike  Section  112. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  can  I 
ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  concluding 
four  lines  on  page  4  of  the  modifica- 
tion just  to  make  sure  the  language  is 
there?  It  is  the  last  section  relating  to 
construction. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York? 

Mr,  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment now  at  the  desk,  as  under  the 
agreement  just  propounded  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
to  print  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Perry  Shankle.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service  Association,  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  AFSA  for 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Foreign 
Service  Association, 
Washington,  DC.  May  2C.  1989. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  464  SROB, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Moynihan:  The  American 
Foreign  Service  Association  [AFSA]  thanks 
you  for  your  proposed  substitute  amend- 
ment to  section  108  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Bill.  We  appreciate  your  sensitivity  to 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  foreign 
service  officers  are  often  placed. 

AFSA  also  seeks  your  support  regarding  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  that  would  relnsUte  the  Department  of 
State  as  the  primary  Insurer  of  foreign  serv- 
ice personnel  abroad.  This  amendment 
would  put  into  law  what  Congress  expressed 
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as  legislative  Intent  in  the  1985  Authoriza- 
tion Act— that  the  Department  act  as  pri- 
mary insurer  for  foreign  service  employees 
abroad  and  pay  the  employee's  hospital-re- 
lated expenses. 

Again.  AFSA  appreciates  your  sup- 
port for  the  integrity  of  the  career  for- 
eign service. 
Sincerely. 

Perry  Shankle. 

President 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in 
amendment  No.  268  is  the  language 
beginning  "Construction."  I  want  to  be 
sure  it  is  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  review  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  be  sure  the  lan- 
guage is  there  somewhere. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  only. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  10.  after  line  18  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  111.  PROHIBITION  ON  SOLlflTINC  OR  DIVERT- 
ING FINDS  TO  CARRY  Ol  T  AtTlVITIES 
FOR  WHICH  INITED  STATES  ASSIST- 
ANCE IS  PROHIBITED. 

Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  620F.  Prohibition  on  Soliciting  or 
Diverting  Ponds  to  Carry  Out  Activities 
roR  Which  United  States  Assistance  is 
Prohibited.— 

"(a)  Prohibition.— (1)  Whenever  any  pro- 
vision of  United  States  law  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Relation  Authorization  Act.  IPiscal  Year 
1990.  expressly  prohibits  all  United  States 
assistance,  or  all  assistance  under  a  specified 
United  States  assistance  account,  from 
being  provided  to  any  specified  foreign 
region,  coimtry.  government,  group,  or  indi- 
vidual, then— 

"(A)  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  solicit  the  provi- 
sion of  funds  or  material  assistance  by  any 
foreign  government  (including  any  instru- 
mentality or  agency  thereof),  foreign 
person,  or  United  States  person,  and 

"(B)  no  United  States  assistance  shall  be 
provided  to  any  third  party, 
if  the  provision  of  such  funds  or  assistance 
would  have  the  purpose  or  direct  effect  of 
furthering  or  carrying  out  the  same  or  simi- 
lar activities,  with  respect  to  that  region, 
country,  government,  group,  or  Individual, 
for  which  United  States  assistance  is  pro- 
hibited. 

"(2)  As  used  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (IXB),  assistance  which  is  provided 
for  a  particular  purpose  includes  assistance 
provided  under  an  arrangement  condition- 
ing, expressly  or  impliedly,  action  by  the  re- 
cipient to  further  that  purpose. 

"(b)  Penalty.— Any  person  who  violates 
the  provision  of  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  (relat- 
ing to  solicitation)  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years  or  fined  in  accordance 
with  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  both. 

"(c)  Applicability.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  superseded  except  by  a 
provision  of  law  enacted  on  or  after  th».  date 


of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Year  1990.  which  spe- 
cifically repeals,  modifies,  or  supersedes  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  the  term  person'  Includes  (A)  any 
natural  person,  (B)  any  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  legal  entity,  and  (C)  any 
organization,  association,  or  other  group; 

"(2)  the  term  'United  States  assistance' 
means— 

"(A)  assistance  of  any  kind  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

"(B)  sales,  credits,  and  guaranties  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

"(C)  export  licenses  Issued  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  and 

"(D)  activities  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  UJS.C.  410 
et  seq.).  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act 
of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403a  et  seq.).  or  Executive 
Order  Number  12333  (December  4.  1981). 
excluding  any  activity  Involving  the  provi- 
sion or  sharing  of  intelligence  information; 
and 

"(3)  the  term  "United  States  assistance  ac- 
count' means  an  account  corresponding  to 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
United  States  assistance. 

"(e)  CoNSTHDcnoN.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  full  Con- 
stitutional fwwers  of  the  President  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.". 

Mr.  HELMS,  Let  me  ask  the  Chair  if 
the  amendment  which  the  clerk  was 
reading  ends  with  "(e)  Cohstruc- 
tion.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  full  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
bill  open  for  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  for  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  269 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  negotiations  with  ter- 
rorists responsible  for  the  murder,  injury 
or  kidnapping  of  an  American  citizen) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its     immediate     consideration.     This 
amendment  is  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  for  himself. 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  NiCKLES,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  for  himself.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr, 
Grassley.  Mr.  Latttenbisg.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Nickles.  and  Mr.  Thxtrmond. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  269. 

SEC.  .  PROHIBITION  ON  NEGOnA"nONS  WITH 
TERRORISTS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
AMERICAN  DEATHS. 

Section  1302(b)  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  (22  U.S.C.  2151).  is  amended  by  adding 
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before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
foUowing:  ".  except  that  no  funds  author- 
ised In  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  obllsat- 
ed  or  made  available  for  the  conduct  of  ne- 
gotiations with  any  representative  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  such  as 
Abu  lyad  unless  and  until  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  Congress  that  he  has  determined 
the  representative  did  not  directly  partici- 
pate lii  or  conspire  in.  or  was  an  accessory 
to  the  planning  or  execution  of  a  terrorist 
activity  which  resulted  In  the  death.  Injury 
or  kidnapping  of  an  American  citizen. ". 

The  PRBSroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Again.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  had  the  clerk  read  the  entire 
text  of  the  amendment  because,  one.  it 
is  brief  and.  two,  I  want  it  made  very 
clear  for  the  record  and  for  those  who 
may  be  listening  in  their  offices  and 
elsewhere.  This  amendment  poses  a 
simple  clearcut  question:  Should  U.S. 
officials  negotiate  with  terrorists  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  innocent 
Americans?  This  Senator  says  abso- 
lutely not,  and  I  believe  there  is  a 
widespread  sentiment  and  agreement 
with  that  in  the  Senate.  We  shall  see. 

Throughout  last  year,  Americans 
heard  various  politicians  proclaim  that 
we  should  not  negotiate  with  terror- 
ists. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many 
of  our  colleagues  have  taken  that  posi- 
tion publicly  many  times  and  with 
genuine  enthusiasm  and  emotion.  And 
for  good  reason  because  dealing  with 
terrorists  is  absolutely  repugnant  to 
the  American  people.  Americans  real- 
ize that  to  concede  to  terrorists  only 
encourages  more  terrorism.  In  fact,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  Pentagon  pub- 
lication entitled  "Terrorist  Group  Pro- 
files," the  then-Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Bush,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  United  SUtes  will  be  firm  with  ter 
rorists.  We  will  not  make  concessions.  We 
will  continue  to  urge  other  countries  not  to 
make  concessions.  Rewarding  terrorists  only 
encourages  more  terrorism. 

The  then  Vice  President,  who  is  now. 
of  course,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  right.  For  America  to 
reward  terrorists  will  simply  increase 
terrorism  agaiivst  Americans.  So  you 
can  imagine  my  astonishment  when  it 
was  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  June  29  that  our  Ambassador  to 
Timisia,  Robert  Pelletreau.  had  been 
meeting  with  PLO  terrorist  Abu  lyad. 
and  my  guess  is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  must  have  been  a 
bit  shocked  himself  at  that  time.  I 
hope  so. 

While  the  name  of  Abu  lyad  may 
not  be  well  known  to  a  lot  of  people, 
the  murder  of  innocent  Americans, 
which  he  directed,  still  echoes  in  our 
memory.  Surely,  we  are  not  so  apa- 
thetic or  callous  that  we  forget  so 
quickly. 

The  deadly  record  of  this  lifelong 
terrorist  is  shocking.  In  the  early 
1970's,  Abu  lyad  was  a  foimder  and 
leader  of  Black  September,  which  was 


one  of  the  most  destructive  and  vio- 
lent terrorist  groups  ever  known  to 
man.  Abu  lyad  helped  plan  the  1972 
Munich  massacre  in  which  11  Olympic 
athletes  were  killed,  including  E>avld 
Berg  of  Cleveland,  OH.  He  was  also 
one  of  those  behind  the  blood  assassi- 
nation of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Sudan,  Cleo  Noel,  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission  George  C.  Moore  In  Khar- 
toum in  1973.  In  that  same  year,  1973, 
Abu  lyad's  Black  September  terrorists 
opened  fire  with  machineguns  at  pas- 
sengers at  the  TWA  terminal  in 
Greece,  and  among  the  dead  were  two 
Americans,  including  a  16-year-old  girl. 
I  offer  this  amendment  to  raise  a 
question  to  the  consciences  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  consciences  of  the 
American  people.  Is  this  the  kind  of 
man  with  whom  we  are  going  to  deal? 
Do  we  really  think  that  we  can  profit 
by  dealing  with  a  man  like  this?  Does 
this  Abu  lyad,  whom  some  within  the 
State  Department  apparently  want  to 
ti-eat  as  a  legitimate  diplomat,  feel  any 
remorse  for  his  terrorism  against 
Americans? 

To  the  contrary.  Abu  lyad  in  his 
own  biography  upholds  as  heroes  the 
terrorists  that  carried  out  the  massa- 
cre of  those  young  people  at  the 
Olympics. 

Where  are  we  going  to  draw  the 
line?  The  State  Department  is  in- 
volved in  negotiations  with  a  man  who 
murdered  Americans  with  impunity. 
Despite  Abu  lyad's  history  of  crimes 
against  Americans,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  now  endowed  upon  him  the 
respectability  inherent  in  serving  as  a 
negotiating  partner  with  the  United 
States.  By  so  doing,  it  has  sent  a  signal 
to  other  terrorists  or  would-be  terror- 
ists, that  violence  does  pay.  This  is  a 
signal,  Mr.  President,  which  the 
United  States  cannot,  should  not,  and 
must  not  send,  not  if  we  are  serious 
about  fighting  terrorism,  and  that  is 
the  real  question. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  have  offered 
this  amendment  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  finding  itself  in  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  terrorists  who  have  on 
their  hands  the  blood  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Americans.  Specifically, 
the  amendment  adds  to  the  section 
currently  in  the  law  conditioning  talks 
with  the  PLO  the  following.  Let  me 
quote  what  the  amendment  says: 

Except  that  no  funds  authorized  In  this  or 
any  other  act  may  be  obligated  or  made 
available  for  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
with  any  representative  of  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  such  as  Abu  lyad 
unless  and  until  the  President  certifies  to 
Congress  that  he  has  determined  the  repre- 
sentative did  not  directly  participate  In.  or 
conspire  In,  or  was  an  accessory  to  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  a  terrorist  activity 
which  resulted  in  the  death,  injury  or  kid- 
napping of  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Terrorism,  the  then 
Vice  President  wrote: 


We  will  bring  terrorists  to  Justice.  Terror- 
ism Is  a  crime  and  terrorists  must  be  treated 
as  criminals. 

Mr.  Bush  did  not  say  "Read  my 
lips,"  but  I  am  sure  he  was  just  as  em- 
phatic when  he  said  that  as  on  an- 
other occasion.  He  is  correct.  He  was 
correct.  Instead  of  negotiating  with 
Abu  lyad,  the  State  Department 
should  have  this  thug  arrested. 
Indeed,  he  was  indicted,  as  I  recall,  in 
Italy  for  gun  running  on  the  day  that 
our  talks  with  him  were  revealed  in 
the  news  story  to  which  I  referred  ear- 
lier. 

But  if  the  State  Department  will  not 
treat  Abu  lyad  as  the  terrorist  he  is,  at 
least  the  Senate  should  stand  up  and 
step  in  and  stop  him  and  others  like 
him  from  being  treated  by  the  United 
States  as  legitimate,  civilized  diplo- 
mats. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
of  July  10  entitled  "U.S.  Talking  With 
Palestinian  Officials  It  Previously 
Branded  as  Key  Terrorists"  along  with 
various  news  accounts  of  the  PLO  as- 
sassination of  U.S.  Ambassador  Cleo 
Noel  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  10, 
19891 

U.S.  Talking  With  Palestinian  OrriciALS 
It  PRZviousLy  Branded  as  Key  Terhorists 

(By  Walter  S.  Mossberg) 
Washington.— On  June  28.  Palestinian 
Salah  Khalaf  was  indicted  in  Venice  for 
supplying  guns  10  years  ago  to  Italy's  Red 
Brigade,  the  terrorists  who  murdered 
former  Italian  Prime  Minister  Aldo  Moro 
and  kidnapped  U.S.  Gen.  James  Dozier. 

The  very  day  the  charges  were  announced 
in  Italy,  the  State  Department  confirmed 
that  the  same  Mr.  Khalaf  has  been  negoti- 
ating on  Middle  East  peace  Issues  with  U.S. 
Ambassador  Robert  Pelletreau,  who  has 
been  conducting  talks  with  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

The  terrorist,  who  also  goes  by  the  name 
of  Abu  lyad  is  now  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
PLO  after  Yasser  Arafat.  Before  becoming  a 
diplomat  for  the  PLO,  he  made  his  mark  in 
blood.  Intelligence  officials  believe  he  was  a 
key  figure  in  the  notorious  Black  September 
group,  which  murdered  the  Israeli  Olympic 
athletes  In  1972.  assassinated  Jordan's 
prime  minister  the  year  before,  hijacked  nu- 
merous aircraft,  and  more. 

GOING  too  far? 

The  disclosure  that  Mr.  Pelletreau  had 
been  negotiating  with  such  a  high-level  PLO 
official  touched  off  protests  from  Israel  and 
Its  U.S.  supporters  that  the  new  U.S.  "dia- 
logue" with  the  PLO  was  going  too  far.  The 
only  previously  known  Pelletreau  meetings 
had  been  with  a  lower-level  PLO  figure 
named  Yasser  Abed  Rabbu. 

The  news  helped  fuel  the  arguments  of 
Likud-bloc  hard-liners  who  last  week  forced 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  to  toughen 
his  plan  for  elections  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories to  the  point  where  It  may  never  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Palestinians. 

The  SUte  Department  argues  that  the 
U.S.  never  said  It  would  only  deal  with  one 
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low-level  PLO  official.  That  makes 
the  PLO  is  a  diffuse  federation,  and  it  U 
reasonable  for  the  n.S.  negotiator  to  talk  to 
more  than  one  representative. 

But  does  that  mean  the  VS.  must  deal 
with  individuals  who  have  personally  been 
among  the  captains  of  international  terror- 
ism? Before  the  U.8.  agreed  in  December  to 
talk  to  the  PLO  at  aU,  it  required  Mr. 
Arafat  to  renounce  the  use  of  terrorism.  He 
did  so.  And  in  fact  the  Fatah  component  of 
the  PLO,  headed  by  Messrs.  Arafat  and 
Khalaf,  apparently  hasn't  staged  any  ter- 
rorist incidents  since  then. 

The  administraticH)  is  relying  on  this 
pledge  to  certify  that  It  isn't  talking  to  ter- 
rorists. "We  stand  by  their  statements  of 
Dec.  14  where  they  renounced  terrorism.," 
says  State  Department  spokeswoman  Mar- 
garet Tutwiler.  Other  State  Department  of- 
ficials concede  that  Mr.  Khalaf  was  an  im- 
portant figure  in  Black  September,  but  they 
can't  link  him  personally  to  the  group's 
most  spectacular  crimes,  such  as  the  1972 
massacre  of  Israeli  athletes  in  Munich.  An- 
other top  administration  official  Involved  in 
Mideast  policy  shrugs  off  Mr.  Khalaf's 
criminal  past,  saying.  "We  aren't  concerned 
with  who  did  what  in  the  old  days." 

congressman's  COMPlAIirT 

But  Rep.  Mel  Levine,  a  staunchly  pro- 
Israel  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  says  that  talking  to  Mr.  Khalaf 
"makes  a  mockery  of  our  anti-terrorism 
policy.  By  talking  to  him.  we  are  elevating  a 
terrorist  to  a  position  of  respectability." 
The  California  Democrat  says  the  UJS. 
should  demand  that  the  PLO  produce  nego- 
tiators who  aren't  terrorists. 

Rep.  Levine  adds  that  "the  administration 
forgets  there's  an  Israeli  audience  out  there 
that  we  have  to  bring  along  in  the  peace 
process."  Talking  to  a  terrorist  involved  in 
the  Olympic  massacre  only  undermines  Is- 
raelis' faith  in  the  fairness  of  the  US.  ap- 
proach, he  saya  "We've  already  paid  a  price 
in  the  way  the  Ukud  party  conference 
turned  out." 

The  U.S.  can't  pick  the  top  officials  of  the 
PLO,  of  course.  And  some  critics  of  Israel 
note  that  Mr.  Shamir  himself  was  once  a 
member  of  groups  considered  terrorist 
during  Israel's  fight  for  independence.  But 
the  administration,  right  up  through  Presi- 
dent Bush,  is  well  aware  of  Mr.  KhalaTs 
reprehensible  past. 

In  November,  a  month  before  the  U.S. 
agreed  to  the  PLO  dialogue,  the  Pentagon 
published  a  study  of  terror  organizations. 
"Terrorist  Group  Profiles."  On  page  12  is  a 
photo  of  Mr.  Khalaf.  adorning  the  study's 
lengthy  Fatah  section. 

SCHOOLHOUSB  MASSACRE 

Two  pages  later  Is  a  photo  of  Mr.  Rabbu. 
Mr.  PeUetreau's  regular  PLO  interlocutor. 
Identified  as  the  No.  2  man  in  another  PLO 
member  group,  the  Democratic  Front  for 
the  Uberation  of  Palestine.  The  DFLP,  a 
pro-Soviet  Marxist  band,  is  most  famous  for 
a  1974  massacre  of  27  Israelis  in  a  school- 
house. 

Wx.  Bush,  then  vice  president,  wrote  the 
introduction  to  that  report.  In  it,  he  reject- 
ed the  notion  that  the  terrorists  described 
could  be  called  "freedom  lighters."  He  said: 
"The  philosophical  differences  are  stark 
and  fundamental.  It  should  be  clear  to  all 
those  who  read  this  book  that  terrorists  are 
criminals  who  attack  our  cherished  institu- 
tions and  profane  our  values." 

The  Bush  administration's  actions  now 
don't  square  with  the  president's  words  last 
November.  Mr.  Bush's  own  envoy  is  treating 


as  diplomats  people  the  president  branded 
as  criminals  eight  months  ago. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  29.  1989] 

AoMnrisTRATioN  Has  Expanded  Its 

Contacts  Wrra  the  PLO 

(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 

The  Bush  administration  secretly  has  ex- 
panded its  contacts  with  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization,  meeting  at  least  twice 
in  Tunis  with  the  PLO's  second-highest  offi- 
cial, Salah  Khalaf.  State  Department  offi- 
cials said  yesterday. 

Officials  said  that  an  interview  given  by 
Khalaf  to  the  Kuwaiti  news  agency  KUNA, 
in  which  he  disclosed  that  he  has  met  twice 
with  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Tunisia.  Robert 
Pelletreau,  was  essentially  correct,  but  they 
insisted  "there  is  no  change  in  U.S.  policy." 

"He  did  meet  with  Salah  Khalaf  and  dis- 
cussed issues  related  to  the  [n.S.]  dialogue, 
but  our  objectives  remain  the  same,"  one  of- 
ficial said.  tchfUftf  is  also  known  as  Abu 
lyad. 

Israel  has  watched  with  growing  anxiety 
the  development  of  an  expanding  relation- 
ship between  the  Bush  administration  and 
the  PLO.  Israel  has  refused  to  have  any 
dealings  with  the  PLO  and  bitterly  criti- 
cized the  VS.  decision  last  December  to 
open  a  "substantive  dialogue"  with  the 
group. 

The  disclosure  comes  amic  a  spate  of  re- 
ports that  a  high-ranking  administration  of- 
ficial will  soon  go  to  Tunis  to  meet  with 
PLO  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat.  Washington 
Post  correspondent  Patrick  Tyler  reported 
that  a  PLO  official  in  Tunis  said  last  week. 
"The  idea  was  [to  send]  Dennis  Ross  to 
meet  Abu  Amar  [Arafat's  alias]." 

State  Department  officials  have  emphati- 
cally denied  for  the  past  week  that  there 
are  plans  for  either  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  John  H.  Kelly  or  Ross,  head  of  the  de- 
partment's policy  planning  staff,  to  meet 
with  Arafat  in  Tunis. 

Tyler  reported  that  the  same  FIX)  official, 
Ahmed  Abdul  Rahman,  said  Pelletreau  had 
met  with  the  PLO  representative  in  Tunis. 
Hakim  Belawi.  to  discuss  a  possible  Ross- 
Arafat  meeting. 

The  administration  has  been  particularly 
anxious  to  avoid  saying  or  doiiig  anything 
that  might  further  complicate  the  task  of 
IsraeU  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir,  who 
is  facing  a  challenge  from  his  own  right 
wing  to  his  peace  plan  for  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories. 

The  plan  calls  for  elections  for  a  local  Pal- 
estinian leadership  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gsza  Strip  and  is  scheduled  to  be  debated 
and  approved  or  rejected  at  central  commit- 
tee meeting  July  5  of  the  Shamir-led  Likud 
Bloc. 

In  the  KUNA  interview,  Khalaf  said  he 
had  begun  discussions  with  Pelletreau  out- 
side the  formal  dialogue  Pelletreau  has  been 
holding  with  the  PLO's  designated  delega- 
tion leader,  Yasser  Abed  Rabbo. 

iTTi^i^f  was  quoted  by  Kuna  as  saying  the 
administration  had  instructed  Pelletreau  to 
expand  his  contacts  with  PLO  officials  and 
that  he  had  met  twice  so  far  with  him  to 
dIaeuaB  Shamir's  election  plan.  His  latest 
meeting,  he  said,  was  Monday  but  it  was  not 
dear  whether  he  meant  this  week  or  last. 

He  was  quoted  by  Reuter  news  agency  as 
saying  the  higher-level  contacts  were  "an 
Important  and  positive  development." 

The  administration  has  been  pressing  the 
FLO  to  accept  the  plan  and  to  authorize 
Palestinian  officials  from  the  occupied  terri- 
tories to  discuss  the  plan  with  the  Israeli 
government. 


The  PLO,  in  turn,  has  been  pressing  the 
administration  for  meetings  with  higher- 
level  D.8.  officials  parUy  to  show  skeptics 
among  Its  followers  that  the  dialogue  Is  val- 
uable as  a  way  of  gaining  greater  D.8.  diplo- 
matic recognition. 

Last  night.  State  Department  officials 
said  there  are  no  plans  for  any  D.S.  official 
other  than  Pelletreau  to  meet  with  the 
PLO. 

"Pelletreau  Is  our  channel."  said  an  offi- 
cial, who  spoke  only  on  condition  of  ano- 
nymity. 

This  official  said  that  various  PLO  offi- 
cials had  passed  through  Tunis,  where  the 
organization  has  its  headquarters,  "who 
wanted  to  meet  with  Pelletreau  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  our  dialogue." 

Pelletreau  had  used  the  requests  to  have 
informed  meetings  and  contacts.  But  the 
formal  sessions,  where  the  two  sides  discuss 
issues  related  to  Middle  East  peace  negotia- 
tions, will  continue  at  their  present  diplo- 
matic level,  U.S.  officials  insisted. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  June  29, 
1989] 

PLO  Leader  Faces  Terkor  Link  Charge 

Venice,  Italy.— A  senior  PLO  official  and 
four  former  Italian  military  officers  were  in- 
dicted yesterday  in  connection  with  the  al- 
leged supply  of  PLO  arms  to  the  Red  Bri- 
gades in  1979.  the  ANSA  news  agency  re- 
ported. 

ANSA  said  among  those  indicted  was 
Salah  IChalaf,  also  known  as  Abu  lyad.  a 
top  member  of  Fatah,  the  mainstream 
Yasser  Arafat-led  faction  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

The  agency  said  Venice  Magistrate  Carlo 
Mastellonl  indicted  four  former  officials  of 
SISMI.  the  secret  service  wing  of  the  Italian 
military.  They  were  identified  as  Gens.  Oino 
Lugaresi  and  Pasquale  Notamlcola,  Col.  Ar- 
mando Sportelli  and  Marshall  Giuseppe 
Agricola. 

Also  indicted  were  six  Italians  who  worked 
or  studied  at  a  language  school  in  Paris  and 
allegedly  served  as  contacts  between  Red 
Brigades  terrorists  and  Palestinians  in  the 
French  capital,  ANSA  said. 

Mr.  Mastellonl  has  been  investigating  al- 
leged links  between  the  Red  Brigades  and 
the  PLO  for  years.  The  investigation  grew 
out  of  statements  by  Red  Brigades  terror- 
ists-tumed-informers  who  said  the  FLO  sup- 
plied a  shipment  of  arms,  including  150 
Sterling  machine  guns,  delivered  by  yacht 
from  Lebanon  to  Venice  in  September  1979. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  19731 

Two  Believed  Spaexd— Jordanian  and  Saudi 
Arabian  Diplomats  Reportedly  Altve 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 

Khartoum,  the  SimAN.  March  3.— The  Su- 
danese Government  announced  early  today 
that  Black  September  commandos  had  exe- 
cuted two  American  diplomats  who  had 
been  held  hostage  since  Thursday  night. 

The  diplomats— Cleo  K.  Noel  Jr.,  the  re- 
cently arrived  Ambassador,  and  George  C. 
Moore,  the  outgoing  chargt  d'affaires— were 
among  five  envoys  taken  hostage  when  the 
commandos  invaded  and  seised  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Embassy  as  a  farewell  reception  for 
Mr.  Moore  was  beins  held. 

A  United  States  Embassy  spokesman  said 
that  the  deaths,  by  shooting,  were  con- 
firmed by  a  Sudanese  officer  who  ratered 
the  embassy  with  permission  from  the  ter- 
rorists. 
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The  Sudanese  Oovenunent  also  an- 
nounced that  a  third  hostace— Guy  Eld.  the 
Belgian  charge  d'affaires— had  been  killed. 
but  the  officer  said  he  was  still  alive  al- 
though critically  wounded,  according  to  the 
American  Embassy. 

The  Sudanese  officer  sought  in  vain  to 
persuade  the  terrorists  to  release  the  bodies, 
an  American  spokesman  said.  Negotiations 
for  the  release  of  the  dead  were  exiaected  to 
continue. 

The  Sudanese  Government  said  that  the 
two  other  hostages.  Sheik  Abdullah  el-Mal 
houk.   the   Saudi   Ambassador,   and   Adliel 
Nazir.  the  Jordanian  charge  d'affaires  were 
still  alive. 

The  executions  were  i-eportedly  carried 
out  at  9:30  last  night  (2:30  P.M..  Friday. 
New  York  time)  when  shots  could  be  heard 
in  the  area  of  the  embassy.  Sudanese  sol- 
diers, sent  to  surround  the  building,  first  re- 
ported the  executions,  and  their  reports 
were  later  confirmed  by  the  Government. 

(In  Washington.  United  Press  Internation- 
al reported,  the  State  Department  said  that 
Mr.  Noel  had  been  allowed  to  maKe  one 
phone  call  before  his  death  and  that  he 
asked  an  official  at  his  embassy  about  the 
state  of  play  in  the  outside  world"— mean- 
ing world  reaction  to  the  guerrillas'  act] 

THE  RAIDERS'  DECISION 

The  bursts  of  fire  came  as  a  sand  storm 
hurled  clouds  of  sand  around  the  darkened 
building,  where  the  hostages  were  held  in  a 
second  floor  room  behind  closed  shutters. 
Visibility  was  down  to  about  15  feet. 

According  to  an  official  Sudanese  state- 
ment, the  killings  followed  a  breakdown  of 
negotiations  between  leaders  of  the  terror 
isLs  and  the  Sudanese  Government. 

During  the  day.  the  Deputy  Premier  and 
Interior  Minister  of  the  Sudan.  Mohammed 
Bagir.  and  other  Cabinet  ministers  had 
spent  several  hours  negotiating  with  the 
terrorists  by  telephone.  The  Sundanese  had 
been  reported  hopeful  that  the  raiders 
might  eventually  agree  to  be  flown  with 
their  hostages  to  an  Arab  capital  where 
both  the  terrorists  and  the  hostages  would 
be  released. 

During  the  morning,  the  commandos  had 
set  2  P.M.  as  the  deadline  by  which  their  de 
mands  had  to  be  accepted.  At  2,  one  of  them 
appeared  on  the  balcony  outside  the  room 
where  the  hostages  were  being  held,  looked 
at  his  wrist  watch,  then  disappeared. 

In  their  last  exchange  by  telephone  with 
the  Government  negotiators,  the  comman- 
dos said  at  8:30  P.M.  that  they  had  decided 
to  execute  the  hostages  t>ecause  they  had 
received  no  acceptable  answers  from  the 
governments  involved. 

The  Jordanian  Government  had  an- 
nounced yesterday  morning  that  it  would 
not  bow  to  the  guerrillas'  demands  for  the 
release  of  Abu  Daoud.  a  leader  of  Al  Fatah, 
the  Palestinian  resistance  organization,  and 
the  release  of  other  Palestinians  accused  by 
Anunan  of  having  attempted  a  coup  agauist 
King  Hussein. 

We  insist  and  reconfirm.'  the  comman- 
dos had  said  during  the  day.  "that  we  will 
not  leave  the  embassy  or  release  the  hos- 
tages or  even  guarantee  their  lives  except  if 
the  Palestinian  prisoners  held  in  the  prisons 
of  the  reactionary  regime  of  Jordan  are 
freed." 

Many  diplomats  here  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  lives  of  the  Americans  had  depend 
ed  primarily  on  the  Jordanian  response  to 
the  guerrilla  demands. 

The  guerrillas  had  originally  also  demand 
ed  the  release  of  Sirhan  Sirhan.  who  is  serv- 


ing a  life  sentence  in  California  for  the  1968 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kenne- 
dy [In  Washington.  President  Nixon  said  at 
a  news  conference  before  it  was  announced 
that  the  envoys  had  t>een  killed  that  the 
United  States  would  "not  pay  blackmail"  for 
the  release  of  the  diplomats.] 

In  addition,  the  guerrillas  had  demanded 
the  release  of  a  numt)er  of  other  people 
held  in  Jordan,  of  all  Arab  women  detained 
in  Israel,  and  of  members  of  the  Baader- 
Melnhof  urban  guerrilla  group  held  in  West 
Germany  "because  they  supported  the  Pal- 
estinian cause."  The  commandos  reportedly 
scaled  down  their  demands  during  the  day 
yesterday,  while  continuing  to  insist  on  the 
relesise  of  Abu  Daoud  and  his  group. 

It  was  believed  that  the  terrorists  spared 
the  Jordanian  envoy  because  they  intended 
to  go  on  bargaining  for  the  release  of  Abu 
Daoud  and  his  companions. 

The  wife  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Ambassa- 
dor was  allowed  by  the  terrorists  late  last 
night  to  leave  the  embassy  with  their  four 
children  Mrs.  Malhouk  returned  to  join  the 
hostages  this  morning. 

The  raid  on  the  Saudi  Arabian  Embassy 
started  a  few  minutes  before  7  p.m.  on 
Thursday.  The  reception  for  Mr.  Moore,  at- 
tended by  chiefs  of  mission,  had  just  ended. 
The  host.  Mr  Malhouk.  surfing  as  dean  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  handed  Mr.  Moore  a 
silver  tray  as  a  present  and  made  a  short 
speech  to  which  Mr.  Moore  responded. 

The  shooting,  according  to  all  witnesses, 
lasted  only  a  few  moments.  Some  of  the  at- 
tackers had  pistols,  others  machine  guns, 
the  witnesses  said. 

Ambassador  Noel  had  left  the  party,  an- 
other ambassador  said,  and  was  standing 
outside  the  gale  when  the  raiders  arrived 
and  brought  him  back  inside. 

Mr.  Noel  suffered  a  flesh  wound  in  his  left 
ankle  from  a  ricocheting  bullet  at  the  start 
of  the  take-over  by  the  commandos,  who 
were  said  to  number  six  or  seven. 

Mr.  Moore,  according  to  the  United  States 
Embassy,  was  either  kicked  or  pistol- 
whipped  and  suffered  a  bruise  on  his  right 
cheek  in  the  raid,  staged  by  members  of  the 
same  organization  that  claimed  responsibil- 
ity for  the  killing  of  11  members  of  the  Is- 
raeli Olympic  team  last  September  at 
Munich. 

There  were  no  police  guards  at  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Embassy  during  the  reception  for 
Mr.  Moore.  Usually  the  police  here  assist  in 
directing  traffic  for  such  receptions. 

It  was  not  clear  whether  the  embassy  had 
failed  to  ask  for  the  guards  or  whether  the 
police  were  loo  busy  with  preparations  for 
the  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  agreement  at  Addis  Ababa  that  ended 
17  years  of  civil  war  between  the  central 
Government  at  Khartoum  and  the  rel)els  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country. 

President  Gaafar  al-Nimeiry  passed  near 
the  Saudi  Embassy  in  a  car  minutes  before 
the  commandos  struck. 

Msgr.  Ubaldo  Calabresi,  the  papal  nuncio 
in  Khartoum,  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
gate  with  Ambassador  Noel  Thursday  night 
when  the  commandos  burst  in.  But  though 
the  invaders  took  Ambassador  Noel  into  the 
building,  they  apparently  overlooked  the 
monsignor.  One  diplomat  suggested  that 
they  might  have  mistaken  his  cassock  for 
the  flowing  gown  of  the  Moslems. 

The  French  Ambassador.  Henri  Cosiiihes, 
escaped  by  jumping  over  a  six-foot  wall 
around  the  embassy.  He  said  today  that  he 
had  just  taken  leave  of  Mr.  Malhouk,  his 
host,  and  was  going  down  the  steps  when 
four  guerrillas  jumped  out  of  a  Land-Rover 


outside  the  gate  and  entered  the  little 
garden  shouting  and  firing  into  the  air.  Mr. 
Costilhes  said  that  he  walked  away  from 
them  and  made  for  the  wall. 

Other  witnesses  said  they  saw  another 
group  of  three  or  more  men  arriving  in  a 
small  car. 

The  Soviet  Ambassador.  Leliks  I.  Sevas- 
tyanov.  was  In  the  garden  and  hid  until  the 
attackers  were  inside  the  house. 

Yugoslavia's  Ambassador,  LJubomir 
Drndie,  and  the  Hungarian  envoy,  Lajos 
Benczckovils,  were  on  the  sun  deck  on  top 
of  the  four-story  embassy  structure.  They 
hid  twice  as  one  of  the  commandos  searched 
the  premises.  According  to  witnesses,  they 
came  out  about  an  hour  later,  identified 
themselves  and  were  let  go. 

Inside  the  house,  the  witnesses  said,  there 
was  bedlam.  The  American  diplomats  and 
others  were  made  to  kneel,  their  hands 
above  their  heads,  and  then  were  lied  up, 
according  to  one  of  the  diplomats  who  was 
there. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  3.  1973] 

Slain  U.S.  Diplomats  Experts  on  Mideast 

(By  Cleo  A.  Noel.  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  2.— When  he  was 
named  Ambassador  to  the  Sudan  a  few 
months  ago.  Cleo  A.  Noel  Jr.  confided  to 
friends.    It  will  be  good  to  get  back  home. " 

Home  meant  Khartoum,  and  the  embassy 
garden  where  he  had  planted  trees  on  his 
first  tour  of  duty  there  in  the  late  nineteen- 
fiftles. 

Mr  Noel  flew  to  Khartoum  a  few  days 
after  he  was  sworn  In  on  Dec.  8  as  the  first 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Sudan 
since  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  broken  off  in  1968.  He  was 
one  of  the  State  Department's  experts  on 
the  Sudan  and  was  fluent  in  Arabic. 

He  was  bom  Aug.  16.  1918,  in  Oklahoma 
City,  and  grew  up  in  nearby  Moberly,  Mo. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, and  taught  history  there  for  a  year 
before  enlisting  in  the  Navy. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  as  a  gun- 
nery officer  on  destroyer  escorts  in  the  Car- 
ibbean and  the  Mediterranean,  rising  to 
lieutenant  commander. 

After  the  war  he  did  graduate  work  in  his- 
tory at  Harvard  before  joining  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1949.  That  was  the  year  he  met 
Lucille  McHenry,  a  personnel  officer  with 
the  State  Department.  She  hired  him.  and  a 
short  time  later  they  were  married. 

In  the  late  nineteen-fifties  he  served  as 
second  secretary  and  political  officer  in 
Jidda.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Khartoum,  return- 
ing to  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration.  He  later  had  a 
second  tour  of  duty  in  Khartoum  as  deputy 
chief  of  mission. 

He  was  then  assigned  to  The  Hague  as  po- 
litical counselor  and  a  year  later  began  his 
second  tour  of  duty  in  Khartoum  as  deputy 
chief  of  mission. 

Even  after  the  Sudan  broke  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  in  1967.  Mr. 
Noel  remained  in  that  country  as  officer  in 
charge  of  the  American-interest  section  of 
the  Dutch  Embassy. 

In  1969.  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  became  deputy  director  of  personnel  for 
assignments  in  the  State  Department. 

His  wife  joined  him  in  Khartoum  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

He  also  leaves  two  children.  John  Francis. 
21  years  old.  who  had  l)een  studying  at 
American  University  in  Washington,  and 
Janet.  18.  a  student  at  Oberlin  College  in 
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Ohio;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Cleo  A.  Noel  Sr.  of 
Moberly,  Mo.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barry, 
who  lives  near  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  19731 

Slain  U.S.  Diplomats  Experts  on  Mideast 

(By  George  C.  Moore) 

Washington,  March  2— For  the  last  three 
years,  George  C.  Moore  had  been  the  senior 
United  States  diplomat  in  Khartoum,  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  the  restoration  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Sudan. 

A  specialist  in  Arab  affairs,  Mr.  Moore,  a 
career  Foreign  Service  officer,  was  assigned 
in  1969  as  chief  of  the  American  interests 
section  in  the  Dutch  Embassy  in  Khartoum. 
His  responsibility  was  to  represent  United 
States  interests  at  a  time  when  the  Sudan 
had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  1967  war 
t>etween  the  Arabs  and  Israel. 

With  the  restoration  of  relations  last  year, 
Mr.  Moore  became  counselor  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  and  served  as  charge  d'af- 
faires until  the  arrival  early  this  year  of 
Ambassador  Cleo  A.  Noel  Jr.  Both  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Noel  were  killed  today  by 
Palestinian  terrorists  of  the  Black  Septem- 
ber organization,  who  had  seized  them  as 
hostages. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Moore  had 
been  scheduled  to  go  to  another  diplomatic 
post. 

Mr.  Moore,  bom  in  Ohio  in  1925,  had  been 
educated  for  a  career  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
After  serving  in  the  Army  in  World  War  II 
from  1944  to  1946,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California  in 
1949  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  internation- 
al relations.  He  received  his  master's  in 
international  relations  there  in  1951. 

Mr.  Moore  entered  the  Foreign  Service  in 
1950,  taking  up  a  post  in  Frankfurt,  and 
then  became  director  of  an  American  center 
in  Munich.  He  quickly  shifted  over  to 
become  one  of  the  department's  Arab  spe- 
cialists, serving  in  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

From  1953  to  1955  he  was  a  consular  offi- 
cer and  economics  officer  in  Cairo,  followed 
by  a  year  of  Arabic  language  training.  He 
served  as  political  and  economics  officer  in 
Asmam.  Ethiopia,  Benghazi.  Libya,  and 
Tripoli,  in  Lebanon,  before  being  assigned  to 
the  State  Department's  Arab  Peninsula  Af- 
fairs Desk  in  1963. 

In  1968.  Mr.  Moore  was  chosen  for  a  year's 
study  at  the  National  War  College,  one  of 
the  highest  honors  that  can  be  given  to  For- 
eign Service  officers  in  mid-career.  On  com- 
pletion of  that  study,  he  was  assigned  to 
Khartoum. 

Mr.  Moore  was  married  to  the  former 
Sarah  Stewart.  They  had  two  daughters: 
Lucy  Ann.  who  was  t>om  in  1951,  and  Kath- 
erlne,  bom  in  1953. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  April  5,  1973] 
Arapat  Implicated  in  Envoys'  Deaths 
(By  David  B.  OtUway) 
Yasser  Arafat,  leader  of  the  main  Pales- 
tinian guerrilla  organization.  I'atah.  was  in 
the  BlSLCk  September  radio  command  center 
in    Beirut   when    the   message   to   execute 
three  Western  diplomats  being  held  hostage 
in  Khartoum  was  sent  out  last  month,  ac- 
cording to  Western  intelligence  sources. 

The  sources  said  it  was  not  clear  whether 
Arafat  personally  or  Salah  Khalef,  an  ex- 
tremist Fatah  theoretician  better  known  as 
Abu  lyad,  gave  the  order  to  carry  out  the 


executions,  using  the  code  word  "Cold 
River." 

But  they  have  reports  that  Arafat  was 
present  in  the  operations  center  when  the 
message  was  sent  and  that  he  personally 
congratulated  the  guerrillas  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  three  diplomats,  two  Americans 
and  a  Belgian,  was  carried  out. 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  he  [Arafat] 
has  been  clearly  implicated  in  something 
like  this."  said  one  source. 

Previously,  the  Sudanese  minister  of  in- 
formation. Omar  Haj  Mussa.  had  revealed 
that  Arafat  played  a  role  in  getting  the 
Black  September  group  to  surrender  in 
Khartoum  to  Sudanese  authorities.  Mussa 
declined  to  provide  details. 

According  to  one  source,  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  monitored  at  least  some 
of  the  commimications  between  the  oper- 
ation's Beirut  command  center  and  the 
Saudi  Arabian  embassy  in  Khartoum,  where 
the  hostages  were  being  held.  Arafat's  voice 
was  reportedly  monitored  and  recorded. 

But  it  was  not  clear  from  this  source 
whether  Arafat's  voice  was  identified  as  the 
sender  of  the  Cold  River  message  or  was 
only  heard  later  congratulating  the  guerril- 
las and  later  during  the  negotiations  leading 
to  the  surrender  of  the  eight  Black  Septem- 
ber terrorists. 

The  close  ties  between  Black  September 
and  Fatah,  long  regarded  as  the  "moderate" 
among  the  half  dozen  major  Palestinian 
guerrilla  grouiJS,  were  disclosed  recently  in  a 
confession  by  a  top  Fatah  leader  made  to 
Jordanian  authorities. 

Mohammed  Danud  Oudch.  who  uses  the 
cover  name  of  Abou  Daoud,  told  the  Jorda- 
nian that  Black  September  did  not  exist  as 
an  organization  and  that  "all  its  activities 
were  carried  out  by  the  intelligence,  branch 
of  the  Fatah  guerrilla  organization." 

Dauod  and  16  of  his  men  were  arrested  in 
Jordan  in  February.  According  to  his  confes- 
sion, the  team  was  on  a  mission  to  kidnap 
Jordanian  Cabinet  ministers  and  bargain  for 
the  release  of  40  imprisoned  Palestinian 
guerrillas. 

Daoud's  confession,  which  revealed  in 
great  detail  the  training  of  Palestinians  for 
terrorist  operations,  is  generally  regarded  as 
authentic  and  accurate  in  Western  intelli- 
gence circles. 

Among  other  things,  Daoud  disclosed  the 
key  role  played  by  Abu  lyad— in  planning 
various  terrorist  exploits,  including  the  raid 
on  the  Israeli  quarters  at  the  Olympic 
Games  in  Munich  last  September.  It  result- 
ed in  the  killing  of  11  Israelis. 

Dauod  also  revealed  that  he  had  received 
his  intelligence  and  arms  training  in  Cairo, 
where  he  took  a  nine-week  course  with  nine 
other  Palestinians. 

Daoud's  confession  and  the  complications 
created  for  Fatah  in  its  relations  with  Arab 
governments  because  of  the  Khartoum  op- 
erations have  reportedly  led  within  the  or- 
ganization to  a  total  reassessment  of  strate- 
gy- 

Fatah  has  been  busy  since  the  Khartoum 
raid  in  early  March  patching  up  its  relations 
with  various  Arab  governments,  including 
the  Sudan. 

A  delegation  from  the  Palestinian  Libera- 
tion Organization,  which  Arafat  also  heads, 
recently  visited  Khartoum.  After  the  visit. 
the  Sudanese  government  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  it  had  no  evidence  that  the  cen- 
tral Fatah  organization  was  involved  in  the 
operation  and  that  it  was  only  holding  indi- 
vidual Fatah  members,  including  the  leader 
of  the  local  office,  responsible  for  the  assas- 
sinations. 


President  Jaafar  Nimeri  has  announced 
that  the  eight  terrorists  will  go  on  trial  and 
that  they  face  the  death  penalty. 

Sources  here  believe  that  the  difficulties 
that  have  arisen  for  Fatah  because  of  Khar- 
toum and  Daoud's  confession  may  lead 
Arafat  to  separate  more  formally  the  orga- 
nization's terrorist  arm  from  its  central 
body. 

Because  of  the  adverse  reaction  of  many 
Arab  governments  in  the  Khartoum  oper- 
ation, the  sources  also  express  the  belief 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  Black  September  will 
soon  strike  again  in  another  Arab  country, 
except  perhaps  Jordan. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Abu 
lyad's  leadership  role  in  the  notorious 
Black  September  group  is  well  known. 
Among  other  places,  it  is  documented 
in  "The  International  Dimension  of 
Palestinian  Terrorism,"  written  by 
Ariel  Merari  and  Shlomi  Elad  of  the 
Jaffee  Center  for  Strategic  Studies, 
page  35,  and  in  the  1988  publication 
'Terrorist  Group  Profiles,"  page  12, 
which  lists  under  the  title  "Leadership 
of  Fatah:  "Yasir  Arafat  (Abu  Ammar), 
Salah  Khalaf  (Abu  lyad)."  Under  the 
title  "Other  Names."  it  said:  "The 
Fatah  used  the  name  Black  September 

Organization  [BSO]  from  1971  to  1974 

•  •  •  >* 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
profile  of  Fatah  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's "Task  Force  on  Combatting 
Terrorism"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  profile 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Terrorist  Group  Profiles 


Date  Formed:  1957. 

Estimated  Membership:  6.000  in  Lebanon 
and  5,000  scattered  throughout  the  world. 

Headquarters:  Timis,  Tunisia,  serves  as 
the  symbolic  international  headquarters. 
The  Fatah  operates  both  overt  and  covert 
offices  throughout  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe. 

Area  of  Operations  International:  The 
Fatah's  operational  efforts  are  focused  pri- 
marily against  Israeli  targets  in  Israel,  Leba- 
non, and  the  occupied  territories. 

Leadership:  Yasir  Arafat  (Abu  Ammar), 
Salah  Khalaf  (Abu  lyad). 

Other  Names:  The  Fatah  used  the  name 
Black  September  Organization  (BSO)  from 
1971  to  1974  and  the  cover  name  al-Asifa 
(The  Storm)  in  1965.  In  recent  years.  Force 
17,  the  Hawari  group,  and  security  elements 
of  the  Fatah  have  been  Involved  in  terrorist 
operations.  The  name  Fatah  is  a  backwards 
acronym  for  Harakat  al-Tahrir  ai  FUUtini. 
which  means  "Palestine  Liberation  Move- 
ment" in  Arabic. 

Sponsors:  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. Palestinians  abroad,  most  Arab  states, 
China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Political  Objectives/Target  Audiences: 

Seek  to  establish  an  independent,  secular 
Palestinian  state;  originally  committed  to 
recapturing  all  of  Palestine,  but  now  may 
accept  a  state  based  on  a  Gaza/West  Bank 
formulation. 

Reject  Camp  David  Accords. 
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Recosnixe  the  Pklestine  libention  Orga- 
nization aa  the  sole  lecltbnate  representa- 
tive of  the  Palestinian  people. 
■Acxcaoum 

Formed  by  Palestinian  exiles  In  Kuwait  In 
1957.  the  Fatah  surfaced  In  1959  and  began 
to  mount  raids  into  Israel  in  January  1965. 
After  the  19«7  8U-Day  War.  the  Fatah,  the 
military  arm  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or 
ganization  (PLC),  grew  rapidly  and  eclipsed 
Other  Palestinian  organizations.  In  1969. 
Fatah  leader  Tasir  Arafat  assumed  leader- 
ship of  the  PLC. 

The  Increase  in  the  Fatah's  power  after 
1967  also  created  new  problems  for  the  orga- 
nization, and  in  1968  Israel  initiated  retalia- 
tory strikes  for  Fatah  operations  against 
Israel  by  hitting  Fatah  locations  in  neigh- 
boring Jordan.  The  Fatah,  meanwhile. 
began  to  compete  directly  with  Jordanian 
authority  in  areas  such  as  the  Jordan  River 
valley.  These  tensions  culminated  in  Sep- 
tember 1970  (referred  to  as  "Black  Septem- 
ber" by  radical  Palestinians)  when  Jordani- 
an authorities  fought  the  Fatah  to  reassert 
control  during  a  9-day  siege  of  Palestinian 
refugee  camps  in  Jordan.  Fatah-Jordanian 
friction  continued  through  1971.  when  the 
remainder  of  the  Fatah  forces  were  forced 
out  of  Jordan.  Nearly  ail  of  Fatah's  forces 
relocated  to  Lebanon. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  Abu 
lyad  has  been  called  the  mastermind 
behind  the  Munich  massacre.  His  role 
in  this  notoiious  terrorist  activity  wab 
documented  In  testimony  given  by  Mu- 
hammad Dawud  (Abu  Dawud)  in 
March.  1973.  Abu  E>awud  testified: 
"First.  Abu  lyad  operations.  The  suc- 
cessful operations  are  the  Munich  op- 
eration *  •  *." 

Abu  lyad's  role  in  the  Munich  mas- 
sacre was  further  documented  by  Alan 
Hart,  who  wrote  a  biography  of 
Arafat.  He  said  that  Abu  lyad  had 
"executive  responsibility"  for  organiz- 
ing the  massacre. 

Other  evidence  linking  Abu  lyad 
with  the  Munich  massacre  was  docu- 
mented in  "Transnational  Terrorism." 
page  341.  written  by  Edward  F.  Micko- 
lus.  and  in  "The  PLO:  The  Rise  and 
Pall  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization." page  107.  written  by  JiUian 
Becker. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Abu  E>awud  testimony 
on  Abu  lyad's  role  in  the  Munich  mas- 
sacre be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  along  with  the  Mickolus  ac- 
coimt. 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question:  Name  the  operations  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  Abu  lyad,  Ali 
Hasan  Salamah.  and  by  Abu  Yusuf  and 
KhaUl  al-Wazlr. 


Answer  The  successful  operations  are  the 
Munich  operation,  and  the  killing  of  an  Is- 
raeli intelligence  officer  in  Madrid  early 
January  1972.  I  do  not  know  who  imple- 
mented that  operation.  The  unsuccessful 
operatons  are:  The  operation  against  the 
Council  of  Ministers  In  Amman.  Second.  'Ali 
Hasan  Salamah 's  operations.  The  successful 
ones  are  the  Trieste  operation— blowing  up 
oil  storage  tanks  in  Trieste  Italy.  These 
storage  tanks  supply  Europe  and  Germany 
with  fuel.  He  sought  the  help  of  Ash-Sha- 
mali  in  this  operation.  Ash-Shamali  died  of 
cancer  and  he  was  the  husband  of  Antun 
Sa'adah's  daughter.  I  do  not  know  the  per- 
sons who  carried  it  out.  The  second  oper- 
ation was  blowing  up  the  gas  storage  taniu 
In  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  The  third 
operation  was  killing  five  Jordanians  in 
Hamburg  on  the  pretext  that  they  collabo- 
rated with  the  Israeli  intelligence.  The 
fourth  operation  was  firing  shots  on  the 
Jordanian  Ambassador  in  London  Zayd  ar- 
Rifa'i.  The  fifth  operation  was  the  blowing 
up  of  an  Israeli  vessel  in  the  United  States. 
He  also  has  one  unsuccessful  operation:  The 
attempted  attack  in  Austria  on  the  Soviet 
Jews  who  were  emigrating  to  Israel.  Three. 
Abu  Yusuf  operations:  Killing  Wasfi  at -Tall. 
He  personally  assigned  the  men  through 
Yahya  'Ashur.  He  transported  them  to 
Aicor  and  subsequently,  he  himsef  trans- 
ported the  weap>ons  to  Cairo.  He  carries  an 
Algerian  diplomatic  passport:  the  Sabena 
plane  operation  at  LOD  airport,  the  LOD 
operation  was  a  failure:  the  Bangkok  oper- 
ation which  was  a  failure  also:  another  oper- 
ation, which  was  supposed  to  take  place  to- 
gether with  the  Bangkok  operation,  was  at- 
tacking the  Israeli  embassy  in  Romania: 
that  too  failed.  Another  failure  was  the  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  Abdallah  Salah  in 
Tunis.  It  did  not  succeed  because  the  Tuni- 
sian security  measures  were  good.  'Abdallah 
Salah  went  to  Tunis  to  put  forward  the 
United  Kingdom  project.  Abu  Jihad  took 
part  in  the  Bangkok  operation.  There  were 
other  operations  aganst  Mustafa  Oudin. 
Adnan  Abu  Awdah.  Abdallah  Salah  in 
May  1971.  They  were  planned  by  Abu  Yusuf 
and  Abu  Jihad.  They  failed. 

This  is  my  statement  which  was  obtained 
from  me  of  my  own  free  will,  choice  and  full 
freedom,  and  I  endorse  it  with  my  signature. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Abu 
lyad's  role  in  the  1973  murder  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  Cleo  Noel  and  Deputy 
Counselor  George  .Moore  in  Khartoum 
was  documented  in  Newsweek,  May  12. 
1986.  which  recounted  the  testimony 
of  former  PLO  director  of  Intelligence 
and  deputy  chief  of  staff  Abu  Zaim. 
He  said  Abu  lyad  "personally  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  American  diplo- 
mats." 

Abu  lyad's  role  in  the  Khartoum 
miu-ders  was  further  documented  in  a 
Washington  Post  article  on  April  5. 
1973.  which  said: 

[Alccording  to  Western  intelligence 
sources  *  *  •  it  was  not  clear  whether  Arafat 
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personally  or  Salah  Khalaf.  an  extremist 
Fatah  theoretician  better  known  as  Abu 
lyad.  gave  the  order  to  carry  out  the  execu- 
tions using  the  code  word  "Cold  River." 

Other  evidence  linking  Abu  lyad  to 
the  Khartoum  murders  can  be  found 
in  a  New  York  Times  article  of  March 
2,  1973. 

The  Newsweek  article  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Now  that  the  Justice  Department  has  de- 
cided against  trying  to  prosecute  Yasir 
Arafat  for  the  murder  of  two  U.S.  diplomats 
in  Sudan  13  years  ago,  a  former  top  aide  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
leader  has  tied  his  onetime  boss  more  close- 
ly than  ever  to  the  killings.  Abu  Zaim,  until 
recently  PLO  director  of  intelligence  and 
deputy  chief  of  staff,  told  Newsweek's  Ray 
Wilkinson  that  Arafat's  senior  aide,  Abu 
lyad,  "personally  ordered  the  execution  of 
the  American  diplomats"  and  that  Arafat 
himself  was  "probably  personally  involved." 
Zaim  has  publicly  denounced  Arafat  and 
called  for  a  clean  sweep  of  the  PLO  leader- 
ship, but  he  is  considered  a  credible  source." 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  the 
State  Department  decided  to  negotiate 
with  the  PLO,  I  asked  my  staff  to  com- 
pile a  list  of  all  American  citizens  who 
have  reportedly  been  killed,  injured  or 
otherwise  victimized  by  PLO  terror- 
ism. 

My  staff  came  up  with  a  list  of  40 
Americans  reportedly  killed  and 
nearly  60  Americans  otherwise  victim- 
ized by  PLO  terrorism.  There  are 
probably  more. 

But  the  point  is.  Mr.  President,  that 
at  least  40  Americans  have  lost  their 
lives  to  senseless  PLO  terrorism.  Forty 
American  families  grieve  for  a  mean- 
ingless, tragic  loss. 

And  now.  the  State  Deptulment  has 
decided  to  forget  these  40  Americans, 
and  forgive  criminals  responsible  for 
their  murders.  Last  week,  a  State  De- 
partment official  told  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  the  slate  for  the  PLO  has 
been  wiped  clean,  that  "We  aren't  con- 
cerned with  who  did  what  in  the  old 
days." 

Mr.  President,  this  attitude  of  cal- 
lous disregard  for  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans is  reprehensible.  It  is  the  kind  of 
attitude  which  makes  my  amendment 
so  necessary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  of  American  victims  of  PLO  terror- 
ism be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Afflffcai  vctn 


Me 


Iweolffxli 


7  Ln  Uavtaltei.  luM 

8  Akrai  GioB.  luM 

9  te  i 

10  Slq*«l 

11  MbrIF 
\7  Gal  Mm.  kM 


Ha«  Rowtol.  UM -... 

Nob  SkMm,  asMda) 

Udk  WsMm,  aaHM 

24  Nn  tmncSB,  lnsti(e.. 


Fram  Mqi.  kJM... 


13 

14 

15 

18 

25 

2« 

27  Zotai  IMnbi.  Iiit 

2«  lln«rii  29  Tm  Am 

30  Om  Amncai  UM 

31  - 

32  Onrio  G*|la.  hduwid 

33  «Mm  Mm.  kitana* 


34  tlnicl>  3i  Tint  Anaan.  Mi*tnKl.. 

37  Mat  Klt2.  wanM  

31  CManli  \ttmt.  immM      -.. 

39  Cd.  Enm  Maiai  Umvit- 

40  Dmai  R«Me.  \ 

41  CtaNoelTuU 


42  GaTR  Man.  kM 

43  DmI  Bai  kiM 

44  thRHfli  59  16  Amenam.  luM. 

60  kavti  HtMHdif.  hosUft 

61  Ok  Amricai.  kM     

62  Om  Anecai.  tasUii 

63  thraifli  67  Rm  AmacaB. 
6«  WnSkaal.  katanied 
69  S|t  Ervn  GrAan.  Instici 


70  Braiik  72  Tim  Amatas.  WOgt. — 
73  dniKti  75  Tkne  Anacae.  hostip. — 

76  One  Amncai  tastiH 

77  Kai  Iktal  Ptny.  kM 

78  Kniilli  79  Tm  Amenon  Mmai.  f«al 


80  ttnufli  87  ((tit  AnercaB.  hostaje  . 

88  Mors  Dnpe,  kUniwri        

89  Cot  MatPam.  mnM 

90  Mn  Mat  PORj. 


91  nnuili  96  So  Anencaa.  kM.. 
97  ttnuili  98  Tm  AnercaB.  MuM.. 
99  tlw««li  100  T«w  AmacaB.       -" 


OcMa  19S5 - 

.  My  1913 

.  Smtariar  1981... 
.  Svlarta  1978... 

.  JMC  1978 _.. 

.  llKiil978 

.  Ai«Ht  1976 

M 

A.. 

.  im  197S 

.  iMC  1»» 

M -.. 

.do - 

.  Hadi  1976 

.  NoMnto  1975 

.  Octaba  1975 

.  Odcto  1975 

do - 

.  Ainst  1975 

.  My  1975 - 

I  iiine  1975l,II 

DaxmlB  1974 ... 

.  Hadi  1973  

.* 

..  SvtaRto  1972... 

..  Hiy  1972  

..  Ffbnoni  1972 

.  laaanf  1972 

.  Aypst  1971  

..  Scplanbe  1971 . 
..  Svlarta  1970 
..  Septariia  1970 
..  Seplaita  1970.. 
..  Seolairbe  1970.. 

..  ill  1970 - 

..  iMC  1970 

* — 

..  „„.* 

J» 

.* 

„ do 

...  Fcbraay  1970  .. 

JtM  1969 
..  Aurst  1968 


Un  vam  m      .  ^^    .     ^^ 
Gross,  ai  tmatM  MMay  dMM.  M(  MM  k 
Graiafc  Ma*  waot  lanb  a  Ike  (H  dly  d  MaM. 

Bonb  dtact  n  krasMi  ^         , ^ 

UiMrsty  of  Ha^MI  iWaN  kM  a  i  barii  Mdi  ai  a  tw  ■  Jeisdei. 

UM  a  bari)  altxt  ai  lai  ts  a  Milan  IsmI. 

Caolites  of  traiide  ad  abMdMra  iRxk  It  da  HaM  aival 

Do 

Do 
.  Ai  Fran  Fi|M  139  MfaM  ftm  Td  An*  to  Pas 
.  UnM  SUta  dvtauts  da)  to  dadt  a  Idnai. 

Do 

Do 
CEudtes  d  am  dtat  ai  l>ak  HoW  a  NeMya.  Isnd 
UM  n  to*  aRxk  a  Jaisdm. 
Mn«|M  by  anal  PdestaiaB  n  hB  Banit  home 
bbonM  a  East  BdmL 

Do 
OcodM  ad  Md  hostaies  a  US  Endssy  a  lUliru 
Bont  ittxk  n  Jenodm 

Do 
Unppa)  a  tai  a  Bent 

Cnatty  d  ba*  dta*  Bi  be  ■  Jausdan  .^^^„ 

Nod.  US  AidBssatai  to  Die  Swtai  ad  Hoore.  the  Dqaly  Clad  d  Hsaoa  >at 
issassMiM 

Do 
MoKii  nassanMCtan 

Terrorists  opei  fired  it  pcMfen  d  Lod  Airport  Td  Am 
LufthaBi  fWrl  649  fnm  lta>  Ddh  to  Allam  «s  h^cM 
UM  a  midiMtai  itta*  n  ca  a  Gia  stra 
Detamd  depaidart  d  US  D^l  d  Ddooe  effictr  a  Bonit 
dtaaided  a  fraade  dtxli  a  JervsdM 
jbdninM  m  Amnun 
ttacfcol  TWA  ligM  to  Mai 
HudM  Pai  An  flfht  to  lodai 
HiixkB)  Swssv  IMt  to  Jordai 

OlynVK  Airways  fkfk  from  Band  to  Athens  NiaMd  om  Males 
Shot  to  death  a  Ammi  .    ^  ^  ^. 

Brdtf  mto  ad  k>M  die  homes  d  US  dtiaab  a  Aamai.  ioidai  biM  "liads 

AmM  laheoMT  d  tao  holds  a  knlK 

Hdd  hastate  lor  2  days  a  Aimai.  Jndan 

Shot  aid  mgndBt  at  roadbtadi  a  Ammai.  Jordan 


Do 
Bombed  Sanssar  fkfht 
Street  borrtaii  a  lenBi 
Groude  attadi  a  JensalM  s  Jemsh  sartni 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  because  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Helms  amendment.  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly about  this  issue.  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  antiterrorism  legislation  in 
the  past.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  a  strong  antiter- 
rorism policy.  But  on  occasion,  a  par- 
ticular activity  may  conflict  with  our 
policy  to  combat  terrorism.  That  is  the 
case  with  the  recent  elevation  of  the 
dialog  with  the  PLO. 

This  amendment  gives  some  guid- 
ance to  the  State  Department  in  defin- 
ing the  scope  of  the  dialog  with  the 
PLO,  so  that  it  comports  with  our  an- 
titerrorism policy. 

So  I  offer  my  support  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  congratulate  Senator 
HxLMs  for  his  leadership.  This  amend- 
ment very  simply  Is  about  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only:  that  is.  terrorism 
and  our  actual  response  to  that  terror- 
ism. 


Last  December  a  decision  was  made 
to  enter  into  discussions  with  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization.  Seven 
months  later  we  have  nothing  to  show 
for  dialog  according  to,  not  Chuck 
Grasslet,  but  our  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  John  Kelly.  But  we  are  per- 
sisting, however,  with  the  dialog,  and 
we  happen  to  be  raising  that  dialog  to 
higher  levels  within  the  PLO. 

Now.  the  PLO  is  being  represented 
by  individuals  involved  in  some  of  the 
most  heinous  terrorist  acts  the  world 
has  seen,  and  we  simply  cannot  toler- 
ate that. 

So  this  amendment  does  nothing 
more  than  reaffirm  that  antiterrorism 
policy  already  established  by  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  previotis  adminis- 
tration. What  we  have  said  In  that 
policy,  time  and  time  again,  is  that  we 
will  not  negotiate  and  we  will  not  for- 
give terrorists.  When  our  citizens  are 
injured,  kidnaped,  and  murdered,  that 
policy  says  we  will  not  forget. 

Last  November  a  report  was  issued 
by  then  Vice  President  George  Bush 
called  "Terrorist  Group  ProfUes." 
That  is  this  publication— holding  up 
book— that  then  Vice  President  Bush 
and  now  President  Bush  was  Instru- 
mental In  publishing. 

This  report  was  Issued  to  inform  the 
public  as  to  who  the  terrorists  are  and 
what  Uiese  terrorists  have  done.  It  is  a 
report  that  runs,  B4r.  President,  more 
than  130  pages  long.  In  his  introduc- 
tion Vice  President  Bush  wrote: 


•  •  •  the  United  SUtes  will  be  firm  with 
terrorists.  We  will  not  make  concessions. 
•  •  *  Rewarding  terrorists  only  encourages 
more  terrorism. 

That  is  what  Vice  President  Bush, 
now  President  Bush,  had  to  say  about 
terrorism. 

Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people,  as  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  has  already  done, 
some  information  about  those  PLO 
representatives  that  we  are  talking 
with  right  now  In  Tunis.  Arafat's 
number  two,  Salah  Khalaf,  has  his 
picture  In  the  book  'Terrorist  Group 
Profiles."  As  a  leader  of  Fatah  he  gets 
credit  for  the  murder  of  11  Israeli  ath- 
letes In  Munich  during  the  1972  Olym- 
pics. One  of  those  murdered  was  an 
American-bom  citizen.  Also  this 
person,  Salah  Khalaf,  was  responsible 
for  the  assassination  of  our  diplomat 
in  the  Sudan  in  1973.  On  the  same  day 
that  we  learned  of  discussions  between 
him  and  the  Ambassador  in  Tunis,  the 
very  same  day,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment had  indicted  this  terrorist  for 
supplying  arms  to  the  Red  Brigade. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  Do  we  expect 
the  American  people  to  have  collective 
amnesia?  Are  we  as  a  result  of  our 
talks  with  these  elements,  running  an 
amnesty  program  for  terrorists? 

I  think  the  answer  to  both  questions 
is  a  resoimdlng  no. 
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We  must  be  faithful  to  our  antiter- 
rorism policies.  And  that  is  what  the 
Helms  and  other  amendment  does. 

We  have  lost  many  American  lives  to 
terrorist  acts:  Robert  Stethem.  the 
Navy  diver;  Cleo  Noel,  our  Ambassador 
to  the  Sudan;  Leon  Klinghoffer. 
Americans  remain  kidnaped  by  terror 
ists,  and  just  last  week  seven  Ameri- 
cans were  injured  by  a  terrorist  act  in 
Israel,  an  act  which  had  the  public  ap- 
proval of  Arafat  and  his  followers.  I 
am  referring  to  the  Israeli  bus  forced 
off  the  road,  leaving  14  dead.  We 
mourn  those  who  died,  regardless  of 
their  nationality. 

As  President  Bush  wrote  in  this  pub- 
lication last  November,  and  I  quote: 
■■•  •  •  terrorists  are  criminals  who 
attack  our  cherished  institutions  and 
profane  our  values." 

We  simply  cannot  elevate  terrorists 
to  diplomats.  For  it  does  a  disservice  to 
the  memories  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives,  and  it  dashes  the  hopes  of 
the  families  who  still  have  kidnap  vic- 
tims. 

This  amendment  invokes  a  principal 
routinely  used  in  courts  of  equity.  One 
must  come  to  that  court  with  clean 
hands.  That  is  the  message  to  the 
PLO— that  we  will  not  talk  to  those 
who  have  blood  on  their  hands. 

The  signal  has  to  be  sent  from  the 
Senate  to  the  PLO,  and  also  to  the 
State  Department,  that  we  remain 
committed  to  our  antiterrorism  policy. 
After  all.  what  does  that  policy 
mean  when  we  say  to  the  world  we  are 
against  terrorism,  we  are  not  going  to 
deal  with  terrorists,  and  yet  some  of 
the  very  people  we  are  talking  to  are 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Americans? 

The  answer:  It  does  not  send  a  very 
clear  signal.  So  through  this  amend- 
ment we  are  saying  nothing  more  or 
nothing  less  to  the  administration,  to 
the  State  Department  officials— l)oth 
political  appointees  and  career  diplo- 
mats—who are  no  doubt  well  inten- 
tioned  and  dedicated  public  servants. 
We  are  telling  them  to  be  mindful  of 
our  antiterrorism  policy,  in  daily  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  in  policy  and  strate- 
gy sessions.  Don't  compromise  with 
terrorists  and  don't  concede  1  inch  to 
terrorist  activity,  I  don't  think  this  is 
being  followed  in  Tunis  today.  We 
need  to  stick  by  that  principle  to  send 
that  clear  signal,  and  this  amendment 
will  do  just  that.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO    370  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  269 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  negotiations  with  ter 
rorists  responsible  for  the  murder,  injury 
or  kidnapping  of  an  American  citizen) 
Mr.    GRASSLEY.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  a  perfe'-ting  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator   from   Iowa   (Mr    Grassley) 

propo.ses  an   amendment   numbered  270   to 

the  Helms  amendment  No.  269 

In  the  pending  amendment,  .strike  all 
after  authorized"  and  insert  in  lieu  there 
of:  .  except  that  no  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  or  any  other  act  may  be 
obligated  or  made  available  for  the  conduct 
of  negotiation-s  with  any  representative  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  such 
as  Abu  lyad  unle.ss  and  until  the  President 
certifies  to  Congress  that  he  has  determined 
the  representative  did  not  directly  partici- 
pate in.  or  conspire  in.  or  was  an  accessory 
to  the  planning  or  execution  of  a  terrorist 
activity  which  resulted  in  the  death,  injury 
or  kidnapping  of  an  American  citizen.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment speaks  for  itself,  and  it  under- 
scores what  I  stated  earlier.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  a  very  clear-cut  policy  de- 
signed to  combat  terrorism. 

I  cant  say  it  any  better  than  Presi- 
dent Bush  said  in  his  capacity  as  Vice 
President  and  head  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Combatting  Terrorism.  First,  we 
will  be  firm  with  terrorists.  Second,  we 
will  pressure  states  which  sponsor  ter- 
rorism. And  finally,  we  will  bring  ter- 
rorists to  justice. 

Now.  that  is  a  clear  policy.  But  I 
don't  see  that  it  is  being  followed  in 
Tunis.  Our  diplomats  are  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  PLO.  who  are 
not  in  any  stretch  of  the  word  moder- 
ates. Our  goal  should  be  to  seek  out 
the  moderate  elements  within  the 
PLO.  But  moderates  are  not  emerging. 
Rather,  as  the  PLO  dialog  has  been 
elevated,  it  is  including  well  known 
terrorists,  such  as  Abu  lyad. 

We  have  to  do  something  about  that 
now.  Only  then  will  our  Government 
send  a  message  to  the  American 
people  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
we  are  really  sincere  in  our  efforts  to 
get  terrorism  under  control,  to  combat 
it  effectively,  and  to  bring  terrorists  to 
justice.  This  amendment,  including  my 
perfecting  amendment.  I  think,  does 
that  job  very  clearly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  completed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  371 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside 
the  pending  amendment  and  to  consid- 
er an  amendment  which  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Doix,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  271. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I'Ol.U  \         T<m\RI)        additional        .SAStTIO.NS 

\(;\iNST  thk  peoples  REPi  hlk  ok 

(  HINA 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-The  Senate  hereby— 
1 1 )  condemns  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  for  carrying  out 
massive  arrests  and  numerous  executions  of 
students  and  workers  who  participated  in 
the  prodemocracy  movement  in  that  coun- 
try; 

(2)  commends  the  President  for  taking  ad- 
ditional measures  against  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  re- 
sponse to  those  arrests  and  executions;  and 

(3)  urges  additional  measures  be  taken 
against  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  discourage  additional  ar- 
rests and  executions. 

(b)  Additional  Measures.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that— 

(1 )  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  should  immediately  postpone  approv- 
al of  any  application  for  financing  United 
States  exports  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China; 

(2)  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  United  States  executive 
directors  of  the  appropriate  international  fi- 
nancial institutions  should  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  loans  or  any  other  financial  as- 
sistance by  such  institutions  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China; 

(3)  the  President  should  immediately 
review  ~ 

(A)  the  advisability  of  continuing  to 
extend  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  trade 
treatment  to  Chinese  products; 

( B )  all  bilateral  trade  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China; 

<C)  the  bilateral  commercial  sigreements 
governing  Chinese-American  cooperation  on 
satellite  launches;  and 

(D)  the  Chinese- American  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy,  signed  at  Washington  on  July  23. 
1985;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  consult— 
(A)  with  the  allies  of  the  United  States  at 

the  upcoming  Economic  Summit  regarding 
the  feasibility  of  adopting  a  collective  eco- 


nomic response  to  the  recent,  tragic  events 
in  China; 

(B)  with  Memt>ers  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Exports  to  Communist  Coun- 
tries (COCOM)  regarding  the  suspension  of 
any  further  easing  of  export  controls  with 
respect  to  China  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  current  favorable  treatment  ac- 
corded to  high  technology  exports  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China:  and 

(C)  with  the  other  signatories  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
People's  Republic  of  China's  observer  status 
at  meetings  on  GATT  and  reassessing  the 
People's  Republic  of  China's  right  to  accede 
to  GATT. 

(c)  Human  Rights.— 

( 1 )  The  President  should  emphasize  to  the 
government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  that  an  important  factor  in  our  rela- 
tionship will  be  the  degree  to  which  they 
recognize  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  peoples' 
legitimate  desires  for  democracy,  human 
rights  and  simple  justice. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

(a)  The  President  should  ask  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to 
initiate  an  investigation  into  the  condition 
of  human  democratic  rights  In  China  In- 
cluding Tibet;  and  that 

(b)  the  President  should  convey  to  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  that  the  lifting  of  martial  law,  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners,  and  the  opening 
of  Tibet  to  foreigners  is  a  critical  factor  In 
the  future  Improvement  of  relations. 

(c)  Towards  Hong  Kong  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  should  convey  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  the  Importance 
of  living  up  to  its  International  undertaking 
with  respect  to  the  1984  Joint  Declaration 
for  the  future  prosperity  and  stability  of 
Hong  Kong.  The  Secretary  of  State  should 
advise  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  United 
States  continuing  concern  about  the  ab- 
sence of  guarantees  of  free  direct  elections 
and  human  rights  in  the  Joint  Declaration. 

(d)  Suspensions.— 

( 1 )  Overseas  private  investment  corpora- 
tion.—The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  shall  suspend  the  Issuance  of 
any  new  Insurance,  reinsurance,  guarantees, 
financing,  or  other  financial  support  with 
respect  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
for  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless  the  President 
makes  a  report  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  Trade  and  developmeht  program.— The 
President  shall  suspend  the  use  of  any 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out,  section 
661  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
for  activities  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Program  with  respect  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  for  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Unless  the  President  makes  a  report  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(3)  MoMiTiONS  EXPORT  LicDisES.— The  Is- 
suance of  licenses  under  section  38  of  the 
Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control  Act  for 
the  export  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  of  any  defense  article  on  the  United 
SUtes  Munitions  List,  including  helicopters 
and  helicopter  parts,  shall,  subject  to  the 
subsection  (e),  continue  to  be  suspended 
unless  the  President  makes  a  report  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(4)  Crime  control  and  detbction  instru- 
MKNTS  AND  EQCiPMEHT.— The  issuance  of  any 
license  under  section  6(k)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  for  the  export  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  of  any  crime 


control  or  detection  Instruments  or  equip- 
ment shall  be  suspended,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  report  under  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

(5)  Export  op  satellites  for  launch  by 
the  people's  repubuc  of  china.— Any  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  a  satellite  of  United 
States  origin  that  Is  intended  for  launch 
from  a  launch  vehicle  owned  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  whose  export  is  subject 
to  section  36<c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  on  September  12.  1988  shall  be  suspend- 
ed unless  the  President  makes  a  report 
imder  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(6)  Nuclear  cooperation  with  the  peo- 
ple's REPUBLIC  of  china.— (A)  Any— 

(l)  application  for  a  license  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  for  the 
export  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  for 
use  In  a  nuclear  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cility of  any  goods  or  technology  which,  as 
determined  under  section  309(c)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-proliferation  Act  of  1978.  could  be 
of  significance  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses, or  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  is  likely  to  be  diverted  for  use  in 
such  a  facility,  for  any  nuclear  explosive 
device,  or  for  research  on  or  development  of 
any  nuclear  explosive  device,  shall  be  sus- 
pended. 

(ii)  application  for  a  license  for  the  export 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  of  any  nu- 
clear material,  facilities,  or  components  sub- 
ject to  the  Agreement  shall  be  suspended. 

(ill)  approval  for  the  transfer  or  retransfer 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  of  any  nu- 
clear material,  facilities,  or  components  sub- 
ject to  the  Agreement  shall  not  be  given. 
and 

(Iv)  specific  authorization  for  assistance  in 
any  activities  with  respect  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  relating  to  the  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  under  section  57  b.  (2)  of  the 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Act  of  1954  shall  not  be 
given, 

tmtU— 

(I)  the  President  has  certified  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  provided  clear  and  unequivocal  assur- 
ances to  the  United  States  that  it  is  not  as- 
sisting and  will  not  assist  any  non-nuclear 
weapons  sUte,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  acquiring  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  the 
materials  and  components  for  such  devices; 

(II)  the  President  has  made  the  certifica- 
tions and  submitted  the  report  required  by 
Public  Law  99-183;  and 

(III)  the  President  makes  a  report  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "Agreement "  means  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Concerning  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear 
Energy,  done  on  July  23,  1985. 

(7)  Liberalization  of  export  controls.— 
The  President  shall  negotiate  with  the  gov- 
ernments participating  In  the  group  known 
as  the  Coordinating  Committee  to  suspend, 
on  a  multilateral  basis,  any  liberalization  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  of  controls  on 
exports  of  goods  and  technology  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  under  section  5  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  the  ImplemenUtion  of  bulk  licenses 
for  exports  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  and 

(B)  the  raising  of  the  performance  levels 
of  goods  or  technology  below  which  no  au- 
thority or  permission  to  export  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  would  be  required. 


The  President  shall  oppose  any  UberaUza- 
tlon  by  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  con- 
trols which  Is  descrit>ed  in  subparagraph 
(B),  until  the  end  of  the  6-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  until  the  President  makes  a  report 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

(e)  Termination  of  Suspensions.— A 
report  referred  to  In  subsection  <d)  is  a 
report  by  the  President  to  the  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  made  progress  on  a 
program  of  political  reform  throughout  the 
entire  country,  which  Includes— 

(A)  lifting  of  martial  law; 

(B)  halting  of  executions  and  other  repris- 
als against  Individuals  for  the  nonviolent  ex- 
pression of  their  political  beliefs; 

(C)  release  of  political  prisoners; 

(D)  increased  respect  for  internationally 
recognized  human  rights,  including  freedom 
of  expression,  the  press,  assembly,  and  asso- 
ciation; and 

(E)  permitting  a  freer  flow  of  information, 
including  an  end  to  the  jamming  of  Voice  of 
America  and  greater  access  for  foreign  jour- 
nalists; or 

(2)  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  a  suspension 
under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5),  to 
terminate  a  suspension  or  disapproval  under 
paragraph  (6),  or  to  terminate  the  opposi- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (7),  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(f)  Applicability  of  Subsection  (dK3).— 
The  suspension  set  forth  In  subsection 
(d)(3)  shall  not  apply  to  systems  and  compo- 
nents designed  specifically  for  Inclusion  in 
civil  products  and  controlled  as  defense  arti- 
cles only  for  purposes  of  export  to  a  con- 
trolled country,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  Intended  recipient  (rf  such 
items  is  the  military  or  security  forces  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

(g)  Reporting  Requirement.- It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that,  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
should  inform  the  Congress  of— 

(1)  the  results  of  his  review  of  the  bilater- 
al relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  of 
his  consultations  with  the  major  allies  of 
the  United  States  regarding  each  ally's  eco- 
nomic, commercial,  and  security  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  as 
called  for  by  Senate  Resolution  142  (adopt- 
ed June  6.  1989);  and 

(2)  his  actions  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
10  minutes  of  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment equally  divided  following  which 
there  be  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  then 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
amendment  in  10  minutes.  That  is  at 
approximately  just  after  1:35  p.m.,  and 
that  will  be  the  last  rollcall  vot«  today. 

The  Senate  will  continue  consider- 
ation of  this  matter  on  Monday.  There 
will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday. 

There  will  be  rollcall  votes  beginning 
Tuesday  morning,  one  having  already 
been  ordered  for  Tuesday  morning. 

That  is  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
planning  their  schedules  for  the  week- 
end. 
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Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  no  amend- 
ments in  order  to  the  now-pending 
Nfltchell-Dole  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  Senator  Dole  and  I 
are  offering  today  is  intended  to  ex- 
press to  the  Government  of  China  the 
concern  which  the  American  people 
feel  about  the  continuing  persecution 
of  Chinese  students  and  worlcers  who 
support  the  prodemocracy  movement. 
This  amendment  commends  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  measures  he  has  talcen  to 
impress  upon  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  the  need  to  cease 
the  arrests  and  execution  of  Chinese 
citizens  whose  only  offense  is  their 
desire  for  an  open  democratic  society. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  speak  out  more 
strongly  about  the  continuing  abuse  of 
human  rights  in  China. 

Accordingly,  this  amendment  im- 
poses additional  sanctions  against  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
in  the  hope  that  these  sanctions  will 
require  the  President  to  immediately 
review  several  commercial  and  techni- 
cal programs  currently  in  effect  with 
the  Chinese  Government.  It  requires 
him  to  consult  with  our  allies  regard- 
ing the  feasibility  of  adopting  a  collec- 
tive economic  response  to  the  recent 
events  in  China.  And  this  amendment 
calls  on  the  President  to  emphasize  to 
the  Chinese  Government  that  until 
they  recognize  the  Chinese  people's  le- 
gitimate desire  for  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  justice,  that  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  will  remain 
strained. 

This  amendment  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  certain  trade  pro- 
grams and  economic  agreements  with 
the  People's  Republic,  as  well  as  re- 
quiring termination  of  some  export  li- 
censes. But  at  the  same  time  it  gives 
the  President  the  flexibility  to  cease 
any  suspension  or  termination  re- 
quired by  the  amendment,  if  he  finds 
it  in  the  security  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
support  this  action  to  send  a  clear 
signal  to  the  leaders  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  that  the  American 
people  stand  firmly  behind  the  demo- 
cratic principles  which  the  majority  of 
the  Chinese  people  so  earnestly  desire 
and  are  so  courageously  working  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
take  about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  now  been  some 
6  weeks  since  the  shame  of  Tiananmen 
Square.  In  that  period,  our  Govern- 
ment and  governments  around  the 
world  have  expressed  their  outrage  in 
many  ways. 

President  Bush  has  spoken  forceful- 
ly,  and   the  Senate   has  acted   on   a 


number  of  resolutions.  As  recently  as 
this  Tuesday,  we  passed,  by  a  vote  of 
97  to  0,  an  amendment  to  the  immigra- 
tion bill,  ensuring  that  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  would  not 
be  forced  to  return  to  near  certain  r>er- 
secution  in  their  homeland. 

Despite  all  of  these  acts,  the  Chinese 
have  shown  little  signs  of  relenting.  As 
recently  as  today,  there  are  press  re- 
ports of  one  Chinese  worker  being  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  imprisonment  for 
the  "crime"— and  that  is  in  quotes— of 
talking  to  an  American  television  re- 
porter about  the  events  in  Tiananmen 
Square. 

I  believe  there  is  strong  sentiment  in 
this  body,  and  in  this  country,  for  us 
to  turn  up  the  heat  another  notch;  to 
raise  the  cost  to  the  Chinese  of  their 
reckless  and  repressive  policies;  to  try 
to  make  the  Chinese  leadership  under- 
stand that  we  are  still  sliding  down  a 
very  slippery  and  dangerous  slope,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  lies  a  severely 
damaged  bilateral  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  in  its  sub- 
stantive sections,  very  closely  tracks 
with  the  legislation  passed  recently 
and  unanimously  by  the  House.  It  im- 
poses some  additional  economic  sanc- 
tions on  the  Chinese,  as  the  majority 
lesuler  has  indicated.  It  also  allows  the 
President  to  waive  imposition  or  con- 
tinuation of  those  sanctions,  if  he  de- 
termines that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

I  am  informed  that  the  administra- 
tion—while it  is  not  exactly  jumping 
up  and  down  with  glee  that  we  might 
pass  this  legislation— believes  it  can 
live  with  this  Senate  action.  It  is  my 
hope,  in  fact,  that  Senate  passage  will 
give  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion a  stronger  and  more  credible 
hand  to  play  in  their  dealings  with 
Beijing. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  issue  as  on 
every  other  important  foreign  policy 
issue,  we  as  a  country  speak  more 
strongly  and  effectively  when  we 
speak  in  one.  nonpartisan  voice.  This 
is  a  bipartisan  amendment;  I  hope  and 
believe  it  will  receive  overwhelming 
support.  And  I  hope,  finally,  that  the 
Chinese  leadership  will  listen— not 
only  to  what  we  are  saying  but,  far 
more  important,  to  the  voice  of  their 
own  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
step.  It  may  not  be  the  last  step,  but  it 
is  a  step.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  yield  any  remaining  time  that  I 
have  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  enthu- 
siastically support  the  package  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Communist  China. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  pass  these  sanctions  for  at  least 
three  reasons: 

First,  we  must  demonstrate  our  re- 
vulsion at  the  brutal  oppression  im- 


posed on  those  freedom-loving  Chinese 
students  whose  aspirations— and  in 
many  cases  whose  bodies  were  crushed 
in  the  Communist  crackdown  on  June 
4. 

Second,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
those  who  yearn  for  liberty  in  China, 
and  other  countries  suffering  under 
the  tyranny  of  communism.  If  we  do 
nothing,  we  will  be  aiding  their  en- 
emies—the unrepentant  Stalinists  in 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  Nicaragua,  and  East- 
em  Europe  who  will  conclude  that 
after  the  killings  stop,  there  will  be  a 
short  period  of  complaints  for  the 
West,  followed  by  oppressive  business- 
as-usual. 

Third,  we  should  be  responsive  to 
the  surviving  democracy  leaders.  I 
have  at  hand  an  open  letter  delivered 
in  Paris  on  Wednesday  to  30  heads  of 
state.  The  letter,  from  the  top  leader- 
ship of  the  Chinese  democracy  move- 
ment, that  is  those  who  were  not 
killed  or  arrested,  calls  for  the  Free 
World  to  impose  economic  sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  the  prodemocracy 
forces  in  Red  China  have  paid  the 
price  of  liberty.  They  have  earned, 
they  deserve,  and  they  must  have  our 
support. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  an  amendment  that  I 
think  is  one  to  be  applauded,  one  that 
is  necessary.  We  have,  I  hope,  provid- 
ed a  model  to  our  allies,  to  our  trading 
partners  as  well  as  our  security  part- 
ners, that  we  simply  cannot  engage  in 
business  as  usual  in  the  face  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  Its 
brutal  repression  of  students  and 
other  members  of  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion who  have  sought  no  more  than 
what  Americans  consider  to  be  their 
birthright.  It  is  not  a  birthright  for 
the  Chinese,  nor  indeed  for  too  many 
other  peoples  in  the  world. 

But  what  we  have  seen  in  Beijing 
has  rightly  excited  disbelief;  it  has  ex- 
cited our  sympathy  for  the  victims  of 
that  brutal  repression,  those  who  sub- 
sequently have  been  arrested,  tor- 
tured, and  executed.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  we  merely  express  dismay. 

It  is  right  that  we  make  clear  that 
we  cannot  engage  in  business  as  usual. 
This  Mitchell-E>ole  amendment  is 
right  and  necessary  because  unhappily 
a  great  many  of  our  trading  partners 
are  seeking  to  do  Just  that. 

Briefly,  they  condemn  what  they 
will  term  the  excesses  of  the  Beijing 
Government,  but  In  the  next  minute 
we  find  that  they  are  rushing  back 
into  China,  eagerly  engaging  in  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  need  to 
make  clear,  as  we  have  over  decadep 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  will  not  look 
the  other  way,  we  will  not  simply 
chide  briefly  and  then  move  on. 

It  is  essential  that  the  civilized  world 
focus  upon  what  has  happened  and 


that  an  ongoing  sustained  objection  be 
heard  not  Just  rhetorically  but  in  the 
form  that  will  have  acme  tangible 
Impact  upon  that  government. 

It  is  not  my  wish  nor  the  wish  of 
anyone  on  this  floor  to  penalize  the 
people  of  China.  Rather,  it  is  our  wish 
to  assist  them  in  their  quest  for  free- 
dom by  making  clear  to  their  govern- 
ment that  they  cannot  engage  in  that 
kind  of  conduct,  except  at  great  cost. 

They  have  already  suffered  cost  in 
terms  of  their  credibility  in  the  inter- 
national community.  But  it  is  also  very 
clear  that  given  the  choice  between 
Western  economic  modernization, 
however,  much  they  may  desire  that, 
and  political  control,  in  the  rigid, 
brutal  fashion  that  they  have  imposed 
it,  they  have  cho^en  control. 

Notwithstanding  that  clear  choice. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
simply  say  either.  Well,  that  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  what  can  we  do  about  it.  or 
that  we  really  should  simply  engage  in 
business  as  usual. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  right  in 
going  so  far  as  to  say  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  "Consider  very 
well,  Mr.  President,  whether  China 
should  continue  to  receive  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment.  Consider 
whether  or  not  they  should  have 
access  to  GATT.  Consider  whether  or 
not  we  can.  In  short,  simply  continue 
to  do  business  as  usual." 

It  Is  interesting  to  me  that  we  have 
seen  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States  demonstrating  here,  demon- 
strating to  express  their  support  for 
their  brothers  and  sisters  in  Tianan- 
men Square.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
very  same  students,  and  a  great  many 
more,  American  students,  not  Just  of 
Chinese  ancestry  but  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry perhaps  should  be  demonstrat- 
ing in  front  of  the  consulates  and  Em- 
bassies of  Japan  and  those  of  other 
trading  partners  who  have  shown  no 
reluctance  to  rush  back  into  China 
notwithstanding  the  tongue  clucking 
that  they  may  have  done,  expressing 
their  dismay  at  the  kind  of  repression 
that  has  been  the  regime  in  Beijing. 

Let  me  say  as  well  that  I  think  that 
we  need  not  only  to  express  as  is 
stated  in  the  Mitchell-Dole  amend- 
ment before  us  that  we  are  serious  and 
that  we  intend  to  sustain  this  kind  of 
pressure,  both  moral  and  economic, 
but  it  is  necessary  as  well  that  we  take 
the  Idnd  of  action  that  we  did  the 
other  day  in  both  the  Mitchell-Dole 
and  the  Gorton  amendments  to  8.  358. 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1989.  regard- 
ing the  visa  status  of  Chinese  nation- 
als residing  in  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  assure  that  that  treatment  provid- 
ed by  these  amendments  be  guaran- 
teed, and  if  need  be,  if  we  find  that 
the  immigration  bill  is  uncertain  of 
passage,  as  I  suspect  it  may  be.  that  a 
proper  amendment  to  this  bill  before 
us  now  would  be  the  very  same  Gorton 


amendment  as  we  attached  to  the  im- 
migration bill  because  the  situation, 
very  simply  stated,  is  that  the  existing 
circimistances  in  wtilch  Chinese  stu- 
dents find  themselves  in  America  is 
one  intended  to  give  them  comfort, 
but  it  does  not  give  them  the  kind  of 
longer  term  certainty  that  they  actual- 
ly require,  that  I  beUeve  that  we 
should  assiure  them. 

What  we  have  seen  now  is  that  the 
Attorney  General.  Mi.  Thomburgh, 
has  indicated  that  if  visas  expire  we 
will  not  in  the  normal  course  seek  de- 
portation of  those  who  would  then  be 
here  in  an  illegal  sUtus.  What  the 
Gorton  amendment  did  was  to  see  to  it 
that  regardless  of  visa  expiration, 
through  June  1993,  those  Chinese  stu- 
dents who  choose  to  may  remain  here 
in  the  United  States,  that  they  may  in 
fact  become  temporary  residents 
which  will  ultimately  place  them  on 
the  path  to  permanent  residency  and 
citizenship. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  guaranteeing  these  stu- 
dents because  under  the  scenario  as  it 
presently  exists,  as  it  has  been  offered 
by  the  Attorney  General,  it  is  not 
really  good  enough  to  say.  'If  you 
make  clear,  if  you  manifest  your  un- 
willingness to  return  to  China,  we  will 
not  send  you  back."  And  for  very  obvi- 
ous reasons.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  manifestation  of  that  unwilling- 
ness may  prove  perilous  to  family  and 
to  relatives  who  are  in  the  PRC. 

We  all  know  that  the  Chinese  con- 
sulate in  Boston  had  sent  out  people 
to  videotape  demonstrators,  those  Chi- 
nese students  demonstrating  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greater  pro- 
tections afforded  by  the  Senate  the 
other  day  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Gorton  amendment  to  the  immigra- 
tion bill  is  something  that  we  should 
attach  as  well  to  this  legislation  which 
has  a  better  path,  a  better  opportunity 
to  become  law  and  more  rapidly,  I 
would  hope. 

So  I  will  seek  out  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  Republican 
leader  and  urge  them  to  put  this  same 
legislation  upon  this  bill. 

We  must  do  that.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an 
obligation  and  the  Senate  in  particular 
has  a  special  obligation  because  of  our 
special  charge  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  fact  that  we  do  deal  with  for- 
eign policy  situations  in  the  way  that 
the  House  does  not.  It  is  our  obligation 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  not 
simply  to  express  moral  outrage,  but 
to  take  necessary  action  to  make  that 
tangible  to  those  who  have  outraged 
our  sensibilities  and.  beyond  that,  to 
give  real  protection  to  those  who  hap- 
pily within  our  shores  now  seek  to 
remain  here  and  not  return  to  a  land 
in  which  they  will  be  immediately 
placed  in  great  Jeopardy. 


I  have  expressed  my  intention.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  in  my  ex- 
hortation to  see  to  it  that  we  afford 
these  protections  by  adding  the 
Gorton  amendment  to  the  State  au- 
thorization bill  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BuhoickI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KxKnt- 
DYl  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsuhagaI  is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Bffaryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  is 
absent  because  of  attending  memorial 
service. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land     [Ms.      MiKTTLSKi]      would      VOtC 

"yea." 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  annoxmce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  ArmstbohgI, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dam- 
forth],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessari- 
ly absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  81. 
nays  10.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  118  Leg.] 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Blncaman 

Bosch  wltz 

BnuUey 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bums 

Byrd 

CoaU 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenid 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 


YEAS— 81 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Graasley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Henin 

Helm 

Helms 

HolUnci 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kaaiebaum 

Kasten 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Uebennan 

Lott 


McConneU 

Metaenbaum 

MitcheU 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

PreMter 

Pryor 

Held 

Rtede 

Rofjb 

RockeleUer 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 


McCain 
McClure 


Shelby 

Simon 

Symms 

Thurmond 

WaUop 

Wamer 

WUaon 

Wlrth 
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NAYS- 10 

Bond 
Boren 
Chafee 
Cochran 

Conrad 
Durenberger 
Lugar 
Rudm&n 

Specter 
Stevens 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Armstrong 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Dan  forth 

Jedords 

Kennedy 

Matsunaga 

MikulskI 

Simpson 

So  the  amendment  (No.  271)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  370  TO  AMENDMENT  NO    269 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  Amendment  No. 
270,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
to  amendment  No.  269,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  soon 
as  the  Xerox  machine  outside  finishes 
its  excellent  work,  I  will  be  distribut- 
ing to  the  majority  and  minority  a 
copy  of  an  amendment  that  I  believe 
they  will  find  has,  in  fact,  been  cleared 
with  almost  everybody  who  has  any 
remote  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
then  it  would  be  my  intention  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  lay  aside  the  pending 
Helms  amendment  and  the  amend 
ments  thereto  in  the  interest  that  we 
might  have  a  brief  discussion  of  my 
amendment  and  adopt  it. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  circum 
stances  under  which  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  record  vote,  and  if  it  were  to 
be.  I  would  not  ask  the  Senate  to  get 
tied  up  in  that,  and  I  would  reser\'c 
the  right  to  withdraw  it. 

I  might  ask,  are  there  any  reserva- 
tions about  temporarily  laying  aside 
the  Helms  amendment  for  this  pur- 
pose? So  that  people  are  clear  on  the 
amendment  that  I  am  talking  about,  it 
is  an  amendment  on  which  we  have 
worked  very  carefully  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  on  both  sides  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  World 
Bank,  and  with  numerous  nongovern- 
mental organizations  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  better  environmental  pro- 
tection for  international  support  of 
programs  for  such  things  as  sustain- 
able development,  pollution  preven- 
tion, environmental  protection,  and 
debt  reduction  that  might  be  linked  to 
any  or  all  of  the  above. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  that  pream- 
ble, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  set 
aside  the  pending  amendment  so  that 
I  might  offer  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
think  I  will  do  is  to  discuss  the  amend- 


ment, as  I  say,  rather  briefly,  and  then 
I  will  send  it  to  the  desk. , 

Let  me  state  at  the  ptitset  that  the 
legislation  that  I  will  be  sending  to  the 
desk  complements  a  very  excellent 
provision  in  title  6  of  this  bill  that  has 
to  do  with  global  environmental  pro- 
tection. That  provision  was  developed 
by  Senators  Biden,  Lugar,  Pell,  and 
others. 

This  amendment,  which  I  offer  for 
myself  and  Senator  Wirth,  does  a 
number  of  things.  It  mirrors  the  pend- 
ing bill's  effort  to  provide  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  [AID] 
with  authority  to  support  debt  reduc- 
tion agreements  between  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  those  especially 
that  are  in  developing  countries  and 
the  host  country,  in  order  to  further 
conservation.  My  amendment  does  not 
change.  I  hasten  to  add.  any  of  the 
language  that  is  now  in  the  title  VI  of 
this  bill.  I  do  fully  support  the  provi- 
sions that  are  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  are  familiar 
with  the  enormous  burden  of  debt  on 
developing  nations.  It  is  estimated  at 
$1.3  trillion.  It  is  obviously  placing 
ever  greater  emphasis  on  the  short- 
term  use  of  resources  in  order  to  gain 
very  badly  needed  foreign  exchange. 
As  a  result,  these  countries  are  often 
in  a  position  of  taking  very  short-term 
actions  that  have  very  high  long-term 
costs.  The  result  is  the  overexploita- 
tion  of  fragile  ecosystems  which  in 
turn  destroys  the  very  resources  that 
these  nations  need  for  future  growth. 
These  .same  ecosystems,  particularly 
tropical  forests,  are  quite  literally  the 
lungs  of  the  Earth  and  kev  to  diversity 
of  life. 

Earlier  this  year.  Senator  Wirth, 
Senator  Gore.  Senator  Shelby,  myself 
and  several  House  Members  as  well, 
had  the  privilege  to  take  a  trip  to 
Brazil  to  visit  the  rain  forest  in  the 
Amazon,  and  what  we  found  is  that 
after  talking  with  experts  in  Brazil 
there  is  very  high  risk  that  in  clearing 
the  rain  forest,  or  even  a  substantial 
portion  of  it.  as  little  as  20  to  30  per- 
cent, they  may  already  be  setting  the 
stage  for  its  complete  destruction. 

The  reason  that  is  so  is  the  rain 
forest  acts  like  a  giant  series  of  trans- 
fer reservoirs.  Moisture  comes  in  on 
the  western  side  of  the  continent,  over 
the  Andes,  drops,  it  is  absorbed,  it  is 
transpired  back  into  the  atmosphere 
and  moisture  slowly  leapfrogs  its  way 
going  up  as  fog  and  down  as  rain  in 
the  next  patch  of  rain  forest  all  the 
way  across  the  Amazon  plain,  which  is 
vast— thousands  of  miles  wide  and 
thousands  of  miles  from  top  to 
bottom. 

There  is  already  evidence  in  one 
heavily  deforested  area  of  Brazil,  the 
State  of  Rondonia,  that  as  much  as  40 
percent  of  the  rain  forest  has  already 
been  cleared  for  pasture,  that  the  hy- 
drological  cycle  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed has  been  interrupted  with  the 


result  that  the  rain  forest  on  the  east- 
em  side,  if  you  will,  the  downwind  side 
of  the  hydrological  cycle  is  drying  out 
and  is  in  itself  dying  and  will  by  itself 
turn  to  desert. 

The  consequences  of  that  are  not 
just  bad  for  the  rain  forest— obviously, 
catastrophic  for  the  rain  forest— but 
what  will  happen  to  the  rest  of  Brazil, 
although  it  is  understood  by  many 
Brazilian  scientists,  is  largely  not  ap- 
preciated by  many  of  the  other  people 
in  Brazil.  That  is,  when  this  hydrologi- 
cal cycle  is  wiped  out  or  annihilated, 
the  moisture  which  used  to  travel 
across  and  was  absorbed  and  retran- 
spired  by  the  Amazon  will  no  longer  be 
going  out  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
where  it  then  goes  south  and  is  carried 
in  to  southern  Brazil  to  their  good  ag- 
riculture areas  and  in  the  form  of  rain 
that  is  the  principal  source  of  irriga- 
tion of  Brazil's  good  agricultural  lands. 

The  reason  I  point  that  out  is  to  put 
in  very  specific  terms  just  why  the  cut- 
ting down  of  what  is  seemingly  to 
people  in  either  Brazil  or  the  United 
States  small  amounts  of  a  vast  rain 
forest  ultimately  and  in  very  short 
order— people  estimate  we  only  have  a 
few  years  left,  maximum  seven  to  save 
that  rain  forest— will  be  catastrophic 
not  just  for  the  rain  forest  but  for  the 
rest  of  Brazil.  That  they,  instead  of 
being  largely  self-sufficient  in  food, 
will  become,  for  example,  dependent 
on  other  sources,  if  there  are  other 
sources. 

That,  obviously,  is  taking  the  short- 
term  view  and  putting  one's  self  in  the 
position  of  having  to  absorb  a  devas- 
tating, long-term  blow  and  cost. 

Obviously,  that  is  a  good  example,  at 
least  I  think  it  is  a  good  example,  of 
why  the  destruction  of  rain  forest  does 
more  than  to  imperil  the  long-term 
economic  growth  of  developing  na- 
tions, but  of  course  there  is  a  very  real 
penalty,  even  a  threat  to  the  rest  of 
the  planet  because  as  the  rain  forest 
disappears,  the  ability  to  absorb 
carbon  dioxide  and  to  moderate  the  ef- 
fects of  global  climate  change  obvious- 
ly disappear  with  it. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  fast  that 
rain  forest  is  disappearing,  I  come 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a 
very  large  State.  We  have  the  largest 
rural  population  in  the  entire  United 
States.  We  are  called  the  Keystone 
State.  We  have  11 '/2  million  Pennsylva- 
nians.  We  have  great  cities  like  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh.  Each  year  an 
area  of  rain  forest  equal  in  size  to  my 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  cleared, 
is  slashed,  burned,  and  devastated. 
Every  minute  a  piece  of  tropical  rain 
forest,  every  60  seconds  a  piece  the 
size  of  10  city  blocks  vanishes.  It  Is  no 
surprise,  therefore,  that  the  kind  of 
devastation  and  climate  change  effect 
both  locally  in  Brazil  and  worldwide 
that  we  are  talkng  about  is  happening 
at  a  very  rapid  pace. 
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It  is  my  view,  Mr.  President,  that  de- 
stroying tropical  forests  makes  Just 
about  as  much  sense  as  putting  the 
torch  to  a  library  of  very  rare  books. 
In  fact,  they  are  so  rare  that  you  are 
torching  a  library  of  unique  books, 
single  edition  books  that  are  literally 
irreplaiceable. 

I  make  that  comparison  because  the 
rain  forests  literally  are  the  genetic  li- 
brary of  this  planet.  Only  2  percent  of 
the  species  in  our  rain  forests  have 
even  been  classified,  let  alone  been 
fully  understood,  while  yet  40  percent 
of  the  medications  that  are  used  daily 
in  the  world  in  fact  come  from  natural 
sources,  particularly  those  which 
thrive  in  rain  forests.  For  example, 
one  of  the  most  recent  blood  pressure 
medications  oomes  from  the  bushmas- 
ter  snake  whose  venom,  when  injected 
by  the  bushmaster,  is  fatal  because  it 
lowers  your  blood  pressure  to  zero. 
But  in  an  attenuated  form  it  is  one  of 
the  best  blood  pressure  management 
medications  that  has  ever  been  devel- 
oped. 

There  are  literally  dozens  upon 
dozens  of  examples  of  how  we  as 
human  beings  have  benefited  from  the 
rain  forests  but  there  are  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  opportunities 
yet  undiscovered  which  will  be  lost,  of 
course,  if  this  situation  is  not  reversed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware,  I  think 
we  all  are,  that  Third  World  nations 
and  tropical  climates  often  cannot 
support  their  own  development. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  their  capital  in- 
vestment comes  from  either  private 
lenders  or  multilateral  banks  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank.  Too  often  the  aid  pro- 
vided by  these  banlcs  has  been  environ- 
mertally  destructive,  not  intentionally 
so.  but  nonetheless  so.  For  example, 
roads  have  been  built.  And  we  saw 
some  of  them.  Route  364  through 
Rondonia,  being  a  specific  example, 
was  built  to  facilitate  transport  but 
has  also  facilitated  the  destruction  of 
tropical  rain  forests. 

Dams  have  been  constructed  which 
have  flooded  irreplaceable  lands,  and 
there  are  literally  books  upon  books 
on  this  subject  about  what  has  hap- 
pened. They  document  a  very  isad 
chapter  in  the  destruction  of  this 
planet. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering, 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Wirth,  has 
been  developed  with  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  a  number  of  people:  The 
Nature  Conservancy,  for  one;  the  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Federation,  for  an- 
other, and  the  Audubon  Society,  work- 
ing with  the  Treasury  Department  for 
another,  and  what  that  amendment 
would  do  is  direct  the  \JB.  executive 
directors  at  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  to  develop,  first,  environ- 
mental departments  at  each  bank. 

That  is  very  important  because 
there  needs  to  be  a  focus  of  responsi- 
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bility  for  undertaking  the  environmen- 
tal and  resource  ccmservation  pro- 
grams including  mo9t  specifically  pro- 
grams to  promote  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  debt  for  nature  exchanges, 
and  to  develop  and  monitor  strict  envi- 
ronmental guidelines  and  policies  to 
govern  lending  activities. 

F\irther,  in  our  amendments,  the 
United  States  is  directed  to  negotiate 
with  other  bank  member  nations  to 
promote  policies  which  reduce  devel- 
oping nations'  debt  burden,  and  to  si- 
multaneously support  sustainable  de- 
velopmental policies  in  those  nations. 

The  amendment  also  provides  the 
definition  of  sustainable  development 
which  we  have  developed  with  experts 
at  the  Smithsonian,  environmental  or- 
ganizations, and  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee.  I  might  add  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  definition  is  to  guide  the 
administration  of  these  programs  so 
that  they  in  fact  support  sustainable 
development  programs. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one 
other  comment  about  Senator  Wirth's 
and  my  amendment  because  it  really 
does  a  number  of  things  for  the  very 
first  time  ever  that  I  think  are  very 
important  things,  that  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  be  aware  of,  and  which  I 
think  my  colleagues  would  agree  very 
much  needs  to  be  done. 

It  is  literally  true  that  we  have  never 
on  any  occasion  previously  directed 
our  representatives  at  these  multilat- 
eral development  banks  to  take  this 
kind  of  very  specific  envirorunental 
action.  First,  to  encourage  debt  reduc- 
tion linked  to  envirorunental  improve- 
ments; second,  to  facilitate  debt  for 
nature  exchanges;  third,  to  establish 
environmental  guidelines  for  develop- 
mental lending;  and  to  preferentially 
encourage  the  reduction  of  debt  for 
nations  which  pursue  sustainable  de- 
velopment policies. 

In  addition  those  same  departments 
would  further  encourage  debtor  na- 
tions to  collaborate  with  local  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  when  imple- 
menting such  sustainable  development 
programs. 

Another  first  we  think  for  our  legis- 
lation is  what  we  have  done  In  estab- 
lishing a  set  of  guidelines  In  order  to 
determine  which  set  of  policy  choices 
would  in  fact  meet  the  goal  of  sustain- 
able development.  Sustainable  devel- 
opment is  kind  of  like  motherhood.  It 
is  something  that  we  all  revere.  It  is 
something  that  I  think  most  of  us  are 
all  for  but  unlike  motherhood,  which 
is  subject  to  a  very  simple  test— I  am 
told  we  used  to  use  a  rabbit  for  It.  Now 
it  does  not  take  as  long.  Nobody  has 
ever  attempted  to  set  very  clear  guide- 
lines for  what  we  mean  by  that  term 
"sustainable  development."  Our 
amendment  does  so  based  on  informa- 
tion provided  not  only  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  also  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  environmental 


organizations,  the  scientific  communi- 
ty, and  the  Smithsonian. 

I  point  those  particular  elements  out 
because  it  is  our  view  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  really  quite  historic,  that  it  is  a 
significant  step  forward,  marching  in 
order,  and  forward  in  unison  with 
those  organizations  that  have  the  best 
Interests  of  these  developing  nations 
at  heart. 

This  is  clearly  the  mission  of  the 
World  Bank.  It  is  the  mission  of  the 
African,  Asian,  and  Inter-American 
Development  Banks.  And  the  people 
at  those  banks— and  I  have  talked  to 
virtually  all  of  them— agree  with  the 
kind  of  emphasis  we  are  asking  our  di- 
rectors at  these  institutions  to  pro- 
mote, to  work  very  hard  with  other  di- 
rectors of  those  banks  to  promote 
things  that  are  fimdamentally  sound, 
that  they  are  pointed  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  if  implemented,  can  make 
a  very  real  difference  not  only  in  the 
quality  of  life  In  those  countries  but  In 
the  sound  economic  posture  of  those 
countries,  and  therefore  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Obviously,  all  of  us  -  who  are  con- 
cerned about  having  an  environment 
that  is  going  to  support  life  on  this 
planet— are  going  to  benefit  from  im- 
proved environmental  management  in 
these  less-developed  countries. 

So  on  that  note,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  President. 

I  would  first  like  to  commend  my 
colleague.  Senator  Heinz,  for  looking 
ahead,  seeing  this  piece  of  legislation 
developing  and  crafting  this  important 
amendment  which  I  believe  is  comple- 
mentary to  what  the  committee  wants 
to  do. 

We  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  will  not  be  acted  upon 
today  because  there  are  two,  three,  or 
four  Senators  who  would  still  like  to 
look  at  It,  but  I  hope  after  reviewing  it 
over  the  weekend  they  will  luiderstand 
the  importance  and  thrust  of  the 
amendment,  and  will  join  with  us  in 
adding  this  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill. 

Senator  Heinz  thoroughly  and  accu- 
rately described  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  and  the  rationale  for  the 
amendment.  This  really  grew  out  of  a 
quite  remarkable  trip  that  he.  Senator 
Gore.  Senator  Shelby  and  I  shared  in 
the  Amazon  this  last  winter.  To  fly 
over  the  Amazon  and  see  this  remark- 
ably beautiful  green  living  item.  Is  to 
understand,  as  we  (Ud.  the  remarkable 
Importance  of  this  area  for  water 
cycles,  the  development  of  oxygen, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly  of  all, 
the  rich  biological  diversity  that  is 
available.    These    facets   of   the   rain 
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forest  have  been  deacrlbed  to  so  m&ny 
of  us  so  well  by  Tom  Lovejoy  down  at 
the  Smithsonian,  and  In  E.O.  Wilson's 
new  book  on  biodiversity  called  "Blo- 
philla."  This  journey  emphasized  the 
richness  that  is  there,  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  workinx  with  the  Brazilians 
and  others,  to  understand  the  resource 
they  have  available. 

To  destroy  the  Amazon  is  to  commit 
act  after  act  after  act  similar  to  the 
destruction  of  the  great  library  in  Al- 
exandria. Yet  it  is  worse  than  that.  We 
are  doing  the  equivalent  of  that  de- 
struction every  day  as  we  destroy  the 
biological  diversity  of  the  rain  forest. 

The  question  is  how  to  get  at  It.  We 
in  North  America  cannot  go  down  and 
say  do  not  destroy  the  rain  forest.  The 
Brazilians,  as  President  Samey  said  to 
us.  "•  •  •  don't  want  the  Amazon  to 
become  a  green  Persian  Gulf"— an  In- 
teresting metaphor,  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate thing  to  say.  "We  do  not  want  all 
kinds  of  foreigners."  said  they,  ■telling 
us  what  to  do."  It  is  our  Amazon  and 
their  Amazon.  It  is  their  rain  forest, 
not  ours.  In  addition.  I  should  say  as  a 
sidebar.  Mr.  President,  it  is  remarkable 
how  many  people  think  that  we  in  the 
United  States  can  tell  other  people 
how  to  manage  their  rain  forests, 
when  In  fact  what  we  are  doing  right 
now  is  tearing  down  the  last  great  rain 
forest  in  North  America  as  we  wanton- 
ly rip  down  the  Tongass  rain  forest  in 
southern  Alaska.  Here  we  are  the  pot 
calling  the  kettle  black— a  very  inter- 
esting thing  for  us  to  do.  We  have  to 
set  an  example.  End  of  sidebar. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  we  have 
to  work  with  the  Brazilians,  and 
others  in  the  area  of  Amazonia,  others 
in  rain  forest  areas  around  the  world, 
to  look  at  the  rich  and  valuable  re- 
sources that  exist  in  these  regions. 
That  is  the  objective  of  this  amend- 
ment. One  of  the  important  ways  in 
which  we  work  with  and  encourage,  as 
Senator  Hcmz  pointed  out,  sustain- 
able economic  development,  in  which 
we  encourage  the  understanding  of 
the  resources  available  in  the  rain  for- 
ests, is  to  work  with  our  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  leverage  in 
terms  of  helping  the  Brazilians  and 
others,  if  we  use  the  opportunity  of 
debt  swaps  and  debt  reduction.  This 
extraordinary  weight  of  debt  that  sits 
on  top  of  so  many  countries  makes  it. 
first,  impossible  for  them  to  continue 
the  economic  growth  that  we  want  to 
see  there.  Second,  it  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  politically  to  deal  with 
the  situation  If  they  have  to  say  we 
have  to  pay  back  CSiaae  Manhattan 
Bank  or  the  World  Bank  or  Interamer- 
Ican  Development  Bank.  They  simply 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  do  the 
kinds  of  things  in  the  manacement  of 
the  rain  forests  that  they  ought  to  do. 

Bo  what  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment?  First  of  all.  the  amend- 
ment directs  the  US.  representatives 


to  the  multilateral  lending  institutions 
to  seek  fimding  for  debt  swaps  and 
debt  reduction  for  the  purposes  of  en- 
vlroiunental  conservation  in  debtor  na- 
tions. Negotiate  debt  reduction  for  the 
purposes  of  encouraging  sustainable 
economic  development.  If  we  can  de- 
velop ways  in  wliich  to  reduce  the  debt 
and  use  that  debt  as  a  way  of  encour- 
aging sustainable  economic  develop- 
ment we  can  craft  sound  development 
and  sound  environmental  policies.  We 
are  asking  international  financial  in- 
stitutions to  devote  attention  to  that 
approach.  Second,  a  lot  of  people  do 
not  know  how  to  do  debt  swaps  and 
debt  reduction  and  think  about  sus- 
tainable economic  development.  These 
are  relatively  new  ideas. 

It  is  not  as  if  there  Is  a  great  reposi- 
tory of  information  about  them.  There 
are  a  few  people  who  have  done  them. 
There  are  other  people  who  know  how 
to  do  them  well.  What  we  are  encour- 
aging is  for  the  World  Bank  to  put  to- 
gether a  clearinghouse  of  information 
about  debt  swaps.  If  people  want  to  do 
a  debt  swap,  if  you  are  the  Ek:uadorian 
Government,  and  you  want  to  debt 
swap,  who  do  you  go  to  to  do  It?  If  you 
are  Chase  Manhattan,  who  do  you  go 
to  for  expertise?  Or  a  third  party  orga- 
nization, who  do  you  go  to  to  encour- 
age, to  show  them  how  to  do  it?  That 
is  the  second  thrust  of  what  we  are 
after,  this  kind  of  clearinghouse. 

We  are  encouraging  State  and  Treas- 
ury to  negotiate  with  other  members 
of  the  BfDB's  on  debt  servicing  and 
debt  reduction.  It  is  a  matter  of  our 
national  policy  that  we  ought  to  be 
doing  this.  That  Is  a  third  thrust  of 
the  bill. 

And  fourth  is  to  encourage  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  to  be  cre- 
ating, within  their  own  structure,  envl- 
romnental  units.  They  have  to  be  un- 
derstanding what  the  impact  on  the 
global  environment  is  of  financial 
steps  that  they  are  taking.  In  too 
many  cases  we  are  not  taking  into  ac- 
count the  implications,  say,  of  building 
a  road,  the  Implications  of  a  certain 
kind  of  power  project.  Implications  of 
other  development  projects  and  what 
the  impact  of  those  actions  may  have 
on  this  rapidly  changing  and.  unfortu- 
nately, rapidly  degenerating  global  en- 
vironmental condition. 

So  the  legislation  that  we  have 
drafted  as  an  amendment,  which  we 
realize  will  not  be  up  today,  has  four 
facets.  We  think  it  is  an  important 
step— these  four  steps— to  negotiate  on 
debt  reduction:  set  up  a  clearinghouse: 
third,  encourage  international  coop- 
eration: fourth,  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  environmental  units.  Those 
four  items  are  things  that  we  ought  to 
and  must  be  doing.  This  is  not  Yankee 
interference  in  somebody  else's  back- 
yard, not  sending  our  patrol  boats  Into 
their  green  Persian  Gulf,  not  Yankee 
telling  them  what  to  do.  but  rather 
saying  there  are  instruments  available 


to  all  of  us,  not  only  American  finan- 
cial institutions,  but  those  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  deeply 
concerned  about  it.  All  of  us  getting 
together  through  international  fiiuui- 
cial  institutions  to  provide  the  where- 
withal, technical  assistance,  the  help, 
to  developing  countries,  faced  with 
this  enormous  debt  burden  problem. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  Wilson, 
"We  ought  to  be  prospecting  In  the 
rain  forest,  not  tearing  it  down."  We 
ought  to  be  prospecting  for  the  re- 
markable wealth  that  is  there,  which 
is  going  to  be  the  wealth  of  the  future. 
Example  after  example  has  pointed 
out  that  the  biological  diversity  that  is 
available  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  re- 
source, rather  than  viewed  Just  as  a 
fuel  to  be  torn  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  having 
the  opportunity  to  make  these  re- 
marks about  our  amendment.  Senator 
HEiifz  and  I  do  this  attempt  to  expe- 
dite the  legislation.  I  notice  the  major- 
ity leader  wants  us  to  move  quickly  on 
this,  and  I  agree,  and  I  hope  that  our 
making  statements  and  discussing  this 
this  afternoon  will  help  us  come  to  a 
more  rapid  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment next  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  you  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues.  I  commend  Sena- 
tor Heikz  for  the  good  work  on  this 
legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment 
No.  270.  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  to  the  amendment  No.  269,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

When  and  If  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania  offers  his  amendment,  unani- 
mous consent  has  been  given  that 
these  two  amendments  will  be  set 
aside. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  what  ks 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Ttae 
pending  business  is  amendnsent  Mo. 
270  offered  by  the  Senator  frain  lewa 
to  amendment  No.  Mt  offered  by  the 
Senator  frmn  North  Carolina.  Previ- 
ous consent  has  already  been  attained 


to  consider  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Peiuisylvania. 

AMXiroiUIfT  HO.  371 

(Purpose:  To  i>rovide  international  support 
(or  procranu  of  sustainable  development, 
environinental  protection,  and  debt  reduc- 
tion) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  imme^ate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heikz].  (or  himself.  Mr.  WnTH.  Mr.  Srac- 
TKB.  and  Mr.  Wilson,  propooes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  272. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  103.  after  line  23.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

SKC   UX    MULTILATERAL   DEVELOPMENT   BANKS 
AND  DEBT-FOR-NATURE  EXCHANGES. 

(a)  DiRwmoRs  TO  thk  United  States  Ex- 
KcunvE  Directors.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  direct  the  I7nlted  States  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  of  the  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  to— 

(1)  negotiate  (or  the  creation  in  each  re- 
spective multilateral  development  bank, 
except  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  have  previ- 
ously been  met,  of  a  department  that  will  be 
responsible  (or  environmental  and  resource 
conservation,  including  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  debt-(or-nature  exchanges  (as  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)).  and  that  will  de- 
velop and  monitor  strict  environmental 
giildelines  and  policies  to  govern  lending  ac- 
tivities: 

(2)  seek  to  provide  funds  for  debt  reduc- 
tion, including  but  not  limited  to  the  pur- 
chase o(  debt  on  the  secondary  market:  and 

(3)  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  progress  made  in  implementing  this  sub- 
section: .' 

(4)  shall  se^k  to  support,  with  other  Exec- 
utive Directors  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks,  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of 
debtor  countries'  debt  service  (or  those 
debtor  developing  countries  which  demon- 
strate commitment  to  sustainable  develop- 
ment policies. 

(b)  Directions  to  the  UNrnm  States  Ex- 
bcdtive  Director  to  the  World  Bank.— In 
addition  to  the  provisions  o(  subsection  (a), 
the  U.S.  Elxecutive  Director  to  the  World 
Bank  wlU  support  developing  debtor  nations 
in  exchanging  debt  for  sustainable  develop- 
ment projects  by  promoting  a  role  for  the 
World  Bank  to  act  as  "an  informational 
agent  (or  debt-for-nature  exchanges,  and  by 
helping  nongovernmental  organisations  to 
propose  projecto  and  to  otherwise  access 
World  Bank  investments.  Provided  furOter, 
that  the  UJ3.  Executive  Director  to  the 
World  Bank  shall  support  the  use  of  envi- 
ronmental policy  loans  (rem  the  World 
Bank,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  used  (or 
debt-for-nature  exchanges. 

(C)    iMPLBMXItTATION    OF    DkBT-POR-NaTURX 

ExcHAMOss.— <1)  Each  department  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  will  actively  promote, 
coordinate,  and  facilitate  debt-for-nature 
exchanges. 


(3)  Each  such  department  will  promote 
the  preservation,  protection,  and  sustaln- 
a)de  development  of  tropical  rain  forests,  re- 
newable natural  resources,  endangered  eco- 
systems and  species  in  debtor  countries  by 
assisting  these  countries  in  reducing  and  re- 
structuring their  debt  burden.  Each  such 
department— 

(A)  will  include  environmental  consider- 
ations in  loan  agreements  that  the  respec- 
tive multilateral  development  bank  negoti- 
ates with  debtor  countries; 

(B)  will  assist  In  provision  of  (unds  (or 
debt  reduction.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  purchase  o(  debt  on  the  secondary 
market. 

(3)  Support  (or  debt-(or-nature  exchanges 
would  be  conditioned  upon  the  debtor  coun- 
try providing  budgetary  resources  for  use  in 
the  preservation,  protection,  and  sustain- 
able development  o(  tropical  forests,  renew- 
able natural  resources,  ecosystems  and  spe- 
cies. The  debtor  country  would  be  required 
to  use  the  budgetary  resources  provided  in 
at  least  one  o(  the  (oUowing  programs: 

(A)  restoration,  protection,  or  sustainable 
use  o(  the  world's  oceans  and  atmosphere: 

(B)  restoration,  protection,  or  sustainable 
use  of  diverse  animal  and  plant  species: 

(C)  establishment,  restoration,  protection, 
and  maintenance  of  parks  and  reserves: 

(D)  development  and  Implementation  of 
sotmd  systems  o(  natural  resource  manage- 
ment: 

(E)  development  and  support  o(  local  con- 
servation programs: 

(F)  training  programs  to  strengthen  con- 
servation institutions  and  increase  scientific, 
technical,  and  managerial  capabilities  o(  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  involved  in  con- 
servation e((orts: 

(G)  e(forts  to  generate  knowledge,  in- 
crease understanding,  and  enhance  public 
commitment  to  conservation: 

(H)  design  and  implementation  of  sound 
programs  of  land  aind  ecosystem  manage- 
ment; and 

(I)  promotion  o(  regenerative  approaches 
in  (arming,  forestry,  and  watershed  manage- 
ment. 

(4)  Each  such  department  will  encourage 
debtor  countries  to  collaborate  with  local 
and  international  non-governmental  or  pri- 
vate organizations  when  implementing 
these  programs. 

(d)  OuiDELiNXS.— For  purposes  o(  policies 
undertaken  by  multilateral  development 
banks,  as  described  in  this  section,  and  for 
purposes  of  debt  reduction  under  section 
631,  sustainable  development  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  policy  which  stiall— 

(1)  support  development  that  maintains 
and  restores  the  renewable  natural  resource 
base  so  that  present  and  (uture  needs  o( 
debtor  countries'  populations  can  be  met. 
while  not  impairing  critical  ecosystems  and 
not  exacerbating  global  environmental 
problems: 

(2)  be  environmentally  sustainable  in  that 
resources  are  conserved  and  managed  and 
used  primarily  by  the  local  population  in  an 
e((ort  to  remove  pressure  on  the  natural  re- 
source base  and  to  make  judicious  use  o(  the 
land  so  as  to  sustain  growth  and  the  avail- 
ability of  all  natural  resources; 

(3)  support  development  that  does  not 
exceed  the  limits  Imposed  by  local  hydrolo- 
gical  cycles,  soil,  climate,  vegetation,  and 
human  cultural  practices; 

(4)  promote  the  maintenance  and  restora- 
tion of  soils,  vegetation,  hydrological  cycles, 
wildlife,  critical  ecosystems  (tropical  forests, 
wetlands,  and  coastal  marine  resources)  bio- 
logical diversity  and  other  natural  resources 


essential  to  economic  growth  and  human 
wen-being  and  shall,  when  using  natural  re- 
sources, be  implemented  to  minimise  the  de- 
pletion of  such  natural  resources,  and 

(5)  take  steps,  wherever  feasible,  to  pre- 
vent pollution  that  threatens  himian  health 
and  important  biotlc  systems  and  to  achieve 
patterns  of  energy  consumption  that  meet 
human  needs  and  relies  on  renewable 
sources. 

(e)  DEmrrnoNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "multilateral  development 
banks"  refers  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (also 
known  as  the  "World  Bank")  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  African 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank:  the  term  "Secretary"  refers  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  except  where 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  specifically  re(er- 
enced. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
remarks  to  make  on  the  amendment  at 
this  point. 

Senator  Wirth  and  I  have  already 
spoken  on  the  amendment.  I  simply 
offer  it  at  this  point  so  that  it  is  at  the 
appropriate  time  the  pending  business 
of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  is  in  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Pell. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
thoughtfulness  and  I  suggest  that  at 
this  time,  if  agreeable  to  him,  we  lay 
the  amendment  to  one  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ntr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  178  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  stiggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (X)nsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  mom- 
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ing  business  for  not  to  exceed  m 
hours  and  that  Senators  be  able  to 
speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARTYRS  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
CHINA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  a  second 
list  of  members  of  the  Chinese  democ- 
racy movement  who  have  been  arrest- 
ed. 

As  I  said  on  June  22  when  I  intro- 
duced my  first  "Rollcall  of  Honor."  I 
intend  to  persist  in  making  the  cause 
of  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
China  my  cause  both  by  submitting 
the  names  of  those  arrested  and  when 
possible  the  identities  of  their  persecu- 
tors, providing  an  rollcall  of  the  hon- 
orable as  well  as  dishonorable  men 
and  women  of  China. 

These  are  people  whom  China's 
jailers  want  the  West  to  forget.  They 
are  students  and  workers  who  spoke 
out  for  freedom  and  justice  and  are 
now  hunted  down  by  the  so-called 
public  security  forces.  In  some  cases 
they  are  turned  in  by  their  own  fami- 
lies, terrorized  by  the  Governments 
antidemocracy  propaganda.  These 
martyrs  and  their  cause  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rollcall  of  honor  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rollcall  of  Honor:  Names  or  Imprisoned 
Chinese 

Bao  Tong.  director  of  the  Political  Struc 
lure  Reform  Research  Center. 

Qin  Benli.  editor  in  chief  of  the  World 
Economic  Herald,  reportedly  under  houst- 
arrest. 

Chen  Yizi.  director  of  the  Institute  for  Re 
structuring  the  Economy. 

Zhou  Endong.  20.  arrested  by  the  Public 
Security  Bureau  in  Ylnchuan  City,  Niugxia 
Hui  Nationality  Autonomous  Region. 

Zhu  Yunfeng,  a  worker  arrested  in 
Pushun  City. 

Tian  Suxin.  a  worker  arrested  in  Fushuri 
City. 

Yang  Hong.  36,  a  reporter  of  a  Kunming 
paper  "Zhonggue  Qingnian  Bao." 

Wu  Halzen,  34.  a  lecturer  at  Yunnan  Edu 
cation  Institute. 

Wang  Cun.  27,  an  accountant  at  the 
Kunming  Jinglong  Hotel. 

Zhang  Jun.  a  worker  arrested  in  Chux 
long. 

Liu  Yubin,  Zhang  Xinchao.  Shao  Liang- 
Chen,  Hao  Jingguang,  workers  arrested  in 
Jinan  City. 

Li  Mingxian,  a  worker  arrested  in  Fushun 
City.  Liaoning. 

Xiao  Han.  arrested  in  £>alian. 

Chen  Yang.  22.  a  student  in  Beijing's  La* 
University  arrested  by  the  Heping  District 
Public  Security  Sub-bureau. 

Zhao  Guollang  and  Han  Yanjun.  arrested 
by  the  Public  Security  Bureau  in  Chifeng 
City. 

Zhang  Weiping.  a  student  at  Zhejiang 
Arts  Faculty,  arrested  in  Hangzhou. 


Zhang  Lin.  director  of  the  Automonou.s 
Union  of  College  Students,  in  Bengbu  City. 

Liu  Zihou.  33.  a  worker  at  the  Beijing 
Aquatic  Products  Company 

Chen  Xuedong,  a  Nanjing  student  leader. 

Lin  Gang.  28,  a  physics  graduate  from 
Beijing  University. 

Wsmg  Weilin,  19,  arrested  by  secret  police. 

Ma  Shaofang.  25,  a  student  of  the  Beijing 
Film  Academy 

Li  Xiuplng.  a  young  woman  student  leader 
arrested  in  Baoding. 

Yang  Zhiwei.  arrested  in  Baoding. 

Wan  Xinjin,  arrested  in  Shandong. 

Chen  Weitung,  arrested  in  Zhangjiakou. 

Liu  Jiaming.  arrested  in  Zhangjiakou. 

Xiong  Wei.  a  student  on  the  '^l  Most 
Wanted  LLsf 

Pang  Ke,  33.  a  student  at  Beijint!  Peoples 
University 


THREE  COASTGDARDSMEN 
DESERVE  COMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  happy 
news  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  formally  recognized  the 
exceptional  work  done  by  three  coast- 
guardsmen  to  contain  a  recent  oilspill 
in  Rhode  Island  waters. 

Transportation  Secretary  Samuel  K. 
Skinner  this  week  presented  the  Coast 
Guard  Commendation  Medal  to  Capt. 
Eric  J.  Williams  III,  who  commands 
the  Marine  Safety  Office  in  Provi- 
dence, RI. 

Secretary  Skinner  also  formally 
commended  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Alan  C.  Beal.  commander  of  the  Castle 
Hill  Station,  and  Boatswain's  Mate 
Paul  M.  Krug,  chief  of  the  pollution 
section  at  Providence. 

As  one  who  was  on  hand  to  see  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Coast 
Guard  to  contain  and  mitigate  the  oil 
spilled  from  the  tanker  World  Prodigy, 
I  know  these  men  earned  their  com- 
mendations. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Rhode  Island,  when  I  add  that 
we  all  owe  them  heartfelt  thanks  for  a 
job  well  done, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Provi- 
dence, RI,  Journal  of  July  13,  1989.  en- 
titled Three  From  CG  Commended 
for  Spill  Cleanup"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Providence  Journal,  July  13, 
19891 

Three  From  CG  Commended  for  Spill 
Cleanup 

Washington.— The  Coast  Guard's  com- 
manding officer  in  Providence  and  two 
other  Coast  Guardsmen  who  fought  the 
World  Prodigy  oil  spill  have  won  commen- 
dations for  their  performance. 

In  a  Washington  ceremony  late  Tuesday. 
Transportation  Secretary  Samuel  K.  Skin- 
ner presented  the  Coast  Guard  Commenda- 
tion Medal  to  Capt.  Eric  J.  Williams  III. 
who  commands  the  Marine  Safety  Office  in 
Providence,  and  formally  commended  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Alan  C    Beal.  commander 


of  the  Castle  Hill  station,  and  Boatswain's 
Mate  Paul  M.  Krug,  chief  of  the  pollution 
section  at  Providence. 

"At  a  time  when  public  focus  is  on  spills 
and  damage  to  the  environment,  you  have 
sent  a  strong  message  to  the  American 
people  that  we  can  transport  oil  and  we  can 
handle  the  problems  that  may  arise,"  Skin- 
ner said  in  his  citation. 

Skinner  also  honored  Coast  Guard  stand- 
outs in  cleaning  up  oilspills  in  Delaware  and 
Texas  waterways  the  same  weekend  that 
the  tanker  spill  threatened  Narragansett 
Bay 

He  said  their  actions  were  "in  the  highest 
tradition  of  the  Coast  Guard," 

The  Rhode  Island  Coast  Guardsmen  were 
cited  for  specific  actions: 

Williams  was  credited  for  "resolving  a 
major  environmental  threat"  by  determin- 
ing that  immediate  federal  action  was 
needed  to  contain  the  thousands  of  gallons 
of  oil  that  spread  over  Rhode  Island  waters 
when  the  World  Prodigy  grounded  on  Bren- 
ton  Reef, 

Without  hesitation,"  Beal  made  the 
Castle  Hill  station  available  as  William's 
command  post,  Beal  and  his  crew  were  "in- 
strumental" in  keeping  the  oil  spill  response 
team  ready  during  the  crisis. 

As  Williams's  principal  representative  at 
Port  Adams,  the  Joint  staging  area  for  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  state,  Krug  was  "at 
the  hub"  of  shoreside  cleanup  and  made  "an 
invaluable  contribution"  to  the  effort. 


September  30.  1990.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalabugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:19  p.m..  a  message  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill.  In  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2788.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1990,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R,  2788.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated  agencies   for  the   fiscal   year  ending 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  BOREN,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  without  amendment: 

S.  1324.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligency  Agency  Rrtirement  and 
Disability  System,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  101-78). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Claudius  E.  Watts  III,  245-52- 
1354FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI5  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HEINZ; 

S.  1317.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  L-alanyl-L-proline,  also 
known  as  Ala  Pro;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

S.  1318.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
duly  free  treatment  for  certain  types  of  ho- 
siery knitting  machines  and  parts  thereof 
and  certain  types  of  knitting  needles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1319.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duties  for  certain  hosiery 
knitting  machines  and  to  include  in  the  sus- 
pension single  cylinder  coarse  gauge  ma- 
chines and  parts:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

S.  1320.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  of  Tfa  Lys  Pro  in  free  base 
and  tosyl  salt  forms;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hattield.  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 

S.  1321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for  educa- 
tion, research,  and  treatment  programs  re- 
lating to  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  dis- 
orders and  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  improve  the  provision  of  services  under 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  to  in- 
dividuals with  such  disease  or  disorders;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Corrao): 

S.  1322.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Fort  Totten 
National  Historic  Site  Act";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KOHL: 

S.  1323.  A  bill  to  temporarily  reduce  the 
duty  on  certain  timing  apparatus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  BOREW.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence: 
S.  1324.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and 
DisabUlty  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  jointly,  for 
the  30  day  period  provided  in  section  3(b)  of 
S.  Res.  400.  94th  Congress,  provided  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  restrict- 
ed to  consideration  of  title  VI.  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  restricted  to 
consideration  of  sections  602  and  603.  pro- 
vided that  If  any  conmiittee  fails  to  report 
within  the  30  day  time  limit,  such  commit- 
tee he  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  in  accordance  with  section 
3(b)  of  S.  Res.  400.  94th  Congress. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield): 
S.  1325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  extend  indefi- 
nitely the  current  provisions  governing  the 
export    of    certain    domestically    produced 
crude  oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  1326.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  ciprofloxacin  hydrochloride,  cipro- 
floxacin, and  nimodipine:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  1327.  A  bill  to  amend  section  97  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  be  held  in  Hopkinsville. 
KY;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     BOND     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Laotenberg,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  NuNN.  and  Mr.  Danforth): 
S.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  29,  1989.  as  'Fire  Safety  At  Home- 
Change  Your  Clock,  Change  Your  Battery 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.      Levin,      Mr.      Pressler,      Mr. 
Chafee.     Mr.     McCain,     and     Mr. 
Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
U.S.  support  for  the  aspiration  of  the  people 
of  Soviet  Armenia  for  a  peaceful  and  fair 
settlement  to  the  dispute  over  Nagomo-Kar- 
abagh;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  Res.  153.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  $100  million  in  aid 
to  Poland  be  used  to  capitalize  an  equity 
fund  that  could  be  leveraged  to  $500  million 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  for  investment  in 
private  Polish  enterprises:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Hatfield.    Mr.    Cochran, 

and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  1321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 

Health  Serivce  Act  to  provide  assist- 


ance for  education,  research,  and 
treatment  programs  relating  to  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  related  disorders  and 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
improve  the  provision  of  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams to  individuals  with  such  dis- 
eases or  disorders;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

COMPREHENSIVE  ALZHEIMER'S  ASSISTANCE, 
RESEARCH.  AND  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1»89   (CARE> 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Compre- 
hensive Alzheimer's  Assistance.  Re- 
search and  Education  Act  of  1989  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Hatfikld, 
Senator  Cochkam,  and  Senator 
D'Amato.  The  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  improve  the  provision  of 
services  under  the  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid programs  to  individuals  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  related  disorders. 
It  would  provide  comprehensive  assist- 
ance for  some  four  million  Alzheimer's 
victims  and  their  families. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  1490. 
which  was  introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  Edward  R.  Roybal 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
March. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  a  dementing 
disorder  that,  before  killing  its  victims, 
renders  them  incapable  of  caring  for 
themselves.  The  disease  is  progressive, 
irreversible  and  gradually  strips  away 
an  individual's  mental  and  physical  ca- 
pacities. 

The  tragedy  of  this  disease  has  af- 
fected me  personally.  I  remember  so 
well  the  day  I  returned  to  the  States 
after  finishing  my  tour  In  Vietnam.  At 
home,  my  father  warmly  embraced 
me.  That  was  a  very  s[>eciid  moment  in 
my  life.  It  never  crossed  my  mind  that 
20  years  later  he  would  not  recognize 
my  face  or  remember  my  name.  As  a 
victim  of  Alzheimer's  he  now  resides  in 
a  nursing  home. 

My  own  story  is  but  one  among  tens 
of  thousands  that  could  he  told  by 
others  who  have  a  mother,  father,  rel- 
ative or  friend  who  has  Alzheimer's. 
The  personal  tragedies  tell  the  story 
of  how  Federal  policy  has  failed  Amer- 
ica's Alzheimer's  victims  and  their 
families. 

How  widespread  is  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease? 

Approximately  4  million  Americans 
suffer  today  from  Alzheimer's.  Al- 
though Alzheimer's  knows  no  social  or 
economic  boimdaries  and  affects  both 
men  and  women,  the  disease  strikes 
older  persons  more  frequently.  It  af- 
fects approximately  11  percent  of 
Americans  over  age  65  and  about  25 
percent  of  those  age  85  and  older. 

These  are  only  numbers  and  niun- 
bers  do  not  convey  the  actual  tragedy 
of  Alzheimer's— the  tragedy  for  those 
who  contract  this  affliction,  and  their 
families,  who  must  watch  the  mental 
and  physical  disintegration  of  a  loved 
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one,  and  in  numy  cases  provide  round- 
the-clock  care. 

Carefflvers  sacrifice  financial  securi- 
ty when  they  choose  not  to  work  in 
order  to  stay  at  home  to  provide  care 
to  their  loved  ones.  Many  face  finan- 
cial bankruptcy  if  they  are  forced  to 
put  their  friend  or  family  member  in  a 
nursing  home.  Further,  caregiver 
burnout  can  result  when  individuals 
become  physically  and  mentally  worn 
out.  Recent  research  indicates  that 
caregivers  are  dying  faster  than  vic- 
tims of  Alzheimer's. 

There  is  a  cost  to  American  business 
as  well— lost  productivity.  E:xperienced 
workers  leave  the  work  force  to  take 
care  of  relatives  and  friends. 

It  is  astounding  to  realize  that  the 
victims  of  Alzheimer's  cost  America 
more  than  $80  billion  per  year.  This 
amounts  to  an  average  cost  per  patient 
of  $22,000.  In  comparison,  the  amount 
spent  on  research  in  1989  will  be  ap- 
proximately $120  million,  or  only  $30 
per  patient. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  right  for  a 
major  initiative  to  help  conquer  this 
disease.  We  must  commit  resources 
and  medical  technology  to  develop  an 
ultimate  weapon  against  Alzheimer's. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  com- 
mits major  resources  to  confront  the 
endless  pain  and  suffering  afflicting 
Alzheimer's  victims,  caregivers,  fami- 
lies, and  friends. 

BIOMKDICAL  aXSEARCH 

The  bill  directs  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop 
a  plan  for  Alzheimer's  research  and 
implement  it  through  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health— including  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging— and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The 
legislation  provides  $500  million  for 
Alzheimer's  related  biomedical  re- 
search fimding,  including  funding  for 
dnig  and  genetic  research. 

The  current  Alzheimer's  centers  pro- 
gram is  extended  by  the  bill.  Fifteen 
new  research  centers  are  fully  funded. 
The  bill  provides  full  funding  for  all 
centers.  Including  a  new  program  of 
off-site  research  on  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

FAMILY  SUFPORT  AJ»D  SKKVICC  DELIVERY 
RESEARCH  AMD  DEMONmUTIOIfS 

Funds  also  are  made  available  for  re- 
search on  services  that  promote  the 
health  and  well-being  of  Alzheimer's 
victims  and  their  families  by  encourag- 
ing care  In  their  homes  and  reducing 
stress  on  families.  The  National  Insti- 
tute on  Mental  Health  would  conduct 
family  support  stress  research.  The 
National  Institute  on  Aging  would  be 
funded  to  support  long-term  care  re- 
search on  Alzheimer's  Disease.  The 
National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  would  be  funded  to  conduct 
research  on  models  for  Improving  the 
delivery  of  supportive  services  to  Alz- 
heimer's victims  and  their  families. 
The  Administration  on  Aging  is  asked 
to    support    demonstration     projects 
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that  examine  innovative  family  sup- 
port and  service  delivery  approaches, 
with  special  emphasis  on  stress-induc- 
ing disorders. 

STATE  ALZHEIMER'S  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  creates  State  programs  of 
education  and  supportive  services,  in- 
cluding respite  care  for  Alzheimer's 
victims,  by  providing  up  to  $90  million 
per  year  by  1992.  All  50  States  and  ter- 
ritories could  receive  grants. 

ACCESS  TO  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Improves  access  to  Community 
MenUl  Health  Centers  by  the  elderly 
and  Alzheimer's  victims  and  their  fam- 
ilies. This  would  be  accomplished 
through  a  modification  of  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Block 
Grant  Program. 

TRAINING  or  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS  AND 
RESEARCH  ON  MANPOWER 

Funds  are  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  training  of  health  care 
professionals  to  improve  the  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  management  of  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease. 

NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
AND  CAREGIVERS  EDUCATION 

The  bill  expands  funding  for  a  Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Education  Program. 
Up  to  $3  million  is  provided  for  educa- 
tion, information  dissemination  and 
the  collection  of  information  from  re- 
search and  treatment  programs. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  SERVICES  UNDER  MEDICARE 
AND  MEDICAID 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration is  asked  to  modify  the  Medi- 
care the  Medicaid  programs  in  order 
to  better  support  Alzheimer's  victims 
and  families.  This  includes  Improving 
access  to  care,  the  quality  of  care  and 
reimbursement  procedures.  The  modi- 
fications include  support  for  nursing 
homes,  home  health  care  and  other  al- 
ternative forms  of  care.  Demonstra- 
tion projects  are  established  as  a  way 
of  understanding  how  to  better  assist 
Alzheimer's  patients. 

COORDINATION  OF  ALZHEIMER'S  RELATED 
RESEARCH 

Finally,  this  legislation  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  coordinate  Alzheimer's  related 
research  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  promote  a  coordinated 
and  compassionate  approach  to  the 
problem  of  Alzheimer's  disease.  I  hope 
that  we  will  t)e  able  to  act  expeditious- 
ly and  favorably  on  this  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1321 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representalit>ei    of    the    UniUd    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  ■Comprehen- 
sive Alzheimer's  Assistance.  Research,  and 
Education  Act  of  1989  (CARE) ". 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  PRO- 
GRAMS WITH  RESPECT  TO  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE 

SEC.  101    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAMS. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  tJ.S.C. 
201  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
title  VIII  the  following  new  title: 

"Title  IX— Alzheimer's  Disease 

"Part  A— Research 

SEC.  »«1    RESEARCH  CENTERS. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Program.— The 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  may  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  public  and  private  nonprofit  en- 
tities for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  enti- 
ties in  establishing  and  maintaining,  with 
respect  to  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders,  not  less  than  15  centers  for— 

"(1)  conducting  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search, training,  and  dissemination  of  clini- 
cal Information; 

"(2)  demonstrating  advanced  diagnostic, 
prevention,  treatment,  and  management 
methods; 

"(3)  conducting  programs  of  conununity 
education;  and 

'(4)  maximizing  research  in  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  related  disorders  by— 

"(A)  coordinating,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, research  activities  among  such  centers; 
"(B)  coordinating,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, research  activities  of  such  centers  with 
related  research  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  State  Alzheimer's 
programs,  other  public  entities,  and  private 
entities;  and 

"(C)  collaborating  with  such  entities,  and 
exchanging  information  with  such  entities, 
to  the  extent  practicable. 

"(b)  Requirement  or  Certain  Consulta- 
tions IN  Administration  of  Program.— In 
carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Disorders 
and  Stroke  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases. 
"(c)  Certain  Uses  of  Funds.- In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a), 
recipients  of  financial  assistance  under  such 
subsection- 

"(1)  may  provide  for  the  construction  of 
centers  for  Alzheimer's  disease  (notwith- 
standing any  limitation  under  section  496), 
for  demonstration  purposes,  and  for  staffing 
and  other  basic  operating  costs  of  such  cen- 
ters. Including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
may  be  required  for  research;  and 

"(2)  may  not  acquire  land  or  conduct  re- 
search training  for  which  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  may  be  provided 
under  section  487. 

"(d)  Limitatioh  on  Support  of  Centers.- 
Support  of  a  center  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years. 
Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  additional  periods  of  not  more  than 
5  years  each  If  the  operations  of  such  center 
have  been  reviewed  by  an  appropriate  tech- 
nical and  scientific  peer  review  group  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  If  such  group 
has  recommended  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  period  should  be  extended. 

"(e)  Off-Site  Research  on  Treatment  and 
Diagnosis.- The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  may  make  grants  to,  and  enter  into 


cooperative  agreements  with,  entities  receiv- 
ing financial  aaatstance  under  Mbaection  (a) 
for  the  purpose  of  ansiating  such  entities  in 
carrying  out,  at  locations  other  than  centers 
established  under  such  subsection,  research 
on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  related  disorders. 

"(f )  AUTHORIZATIOM  or  AFFROPmiAXIOHS.- 

"(1)  In  GniBLAL.- For  the  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  this  section  other  than  subsection 
(e).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  $32,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  and  $40,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992. 

"(2)  Orr-siiy  research  om  trxatmkht  ams 
DIAGNOSIS.- For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  subsection  (e),  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  $17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

"SEC.  M2.  BASIC  AND  CLINICAL  RESEARCH. 

"(a)  EsTABUSHMKirr  or  Program.— The 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  may  make  grants  to,  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with,  public  and  private  nonprofit 
entitles  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  grantees 
to  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research  with 
respect  to  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders. 

"(b)  Rrquirkment  of  Certain  Consulta- 
tions IN  Administration  or  Program.- In 
carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  and 
Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke,  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases. 

'(c)  Alu)caiion  or  Affrofriatioms  for 
Certain  Purposes.— Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section- 

'-(1)  not  less  than  $25,000,000  shall  be  obU- 
gated  for  research  on  the  etiology  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  related  disorders: 

"(2)  not  less  than  $20,000,000  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  research  on  the  treatment  and 
management  of  such  disease  and  disorders: 

"(3)  not  less  than  $15,000,000  shaU  be  obli- 
gated for  epidemiological  research  on  such 
disease  and  disorders; 

"(4)  not  less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  research  on  the  diagnosis  of  such 
disease  and  disorders;  and 

"(5)  not  less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  research  on  lessening  the  burden 
of  caring  for  Individuals  with  such 
or  disorders. 

"(d)  Allocation  or  Certain  Afpromua- 
TiORS  Among  Agencies.- For  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall,  as  appropriate  in  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary,  allocate  between  the  Director 
of  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  any  amounts  appropriated  ptirsuant 
to  subsection  (eX3). 

"(e)  AOTHORMATIOII  Or  APFROPRIATIOlia- 

"(1)  NAnoRAL  nisiiiuiss  or  health.— For 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  section 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  there  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  $148,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  $280,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
$852,000,000  for  fiscal  year  109X 

"(2)  Natiohal  utSTiiuia  or  mbhtal 
HEALTH.— For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  section  through  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Institute  of  Mental  Health,  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  $18,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1900,  $85,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1901.  and  $44,000,000  tor  fiscal  year 
1902. 


"(3)  Allocation  among  agencies.- For  the 
purposes  of  allocations  under  subsection  (c), 
there  are  authorised  to  be  i«>propriated  to 
the  Secretary  $18,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  $35,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$44,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

-SEC    m.    FAMILY    SUPPORT    AND    aTRESS    RE- 
SEARCH. 
"(a)     ESTABUSHMENT     Or     PROGRAM.— The 

Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
may  make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  public  and  private  nonprofit  en- 
tities for  the  purpose  of  enabling  grantees 
to  conduct  research  and  demonstration 
proJecU  with  respect  to  teaching  the  fami- 
lies of  individuaU  with  Alzheimer's  disease 
or  related  disorders  methods  for  providing 
appropriate  care  to  such  Individuals  and 
with  respect  to  assisting  such  families  In 
^■n^ng  stress  associated  with  caring  for 
family  members  with  such  disease  or  disor- 
ders. 

•'(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.- 
For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
$26,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
$28,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

-SEC.    »•«.     FAMILY     SUPPORT     DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

"(a)  Establishment  or  Program.- The 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging,  may  make  grants  to,  and  enter 
into  contracte  with,  public  and  private  non- 
profit entities  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
grantees  to  conduct  demonstration  projects 
with  revect  to  teaching  the  families  of  Indi- 
viduals with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  related 
disorders  methods  for  providing  m>proprlate 
care  to  such  Individuals  and  with  respect  to 
««ri«t.ing  such  families  m  managmg  stress 
associated  with  caring  for  family  members 
with  such  disease  or  disorders. 

"(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
$12,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

-SEC.  MS.  LONG-TERM  CARE  RESEARCH. 

"(a)  Establishment  or  Program.- The 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  may  make 
grants  to,  and  enter  Into  contracts  with, 
public  and  private  nonprofit  entitles  for  the 
TuiiMae  J>un>ose  of  enabling  grantees  to  conduct 
nivnm:  y|QQg.4g,^n  ^^^^  research  with  respect  to  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  related  disorders  and 
with  respect  to  the  coordination  of  long- 
term  care  services. 

"(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.- 
For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion,  there  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
$12,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

-8EC  tM.  MODEL  DEUVERY  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH. 

"(a)  Establishment  or  Progbam.— The 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search, may  make  grants  to,  and  enter  Into 
oontracU  with,  public  and  private  nonprofit 
entities  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  grantees 
to  conduct  research  with  respect  to  develop- 
ing methods  for  improving  the  delivery  of 
supportive  services  to  individuals  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease  or  related  disorders,  includ- 
ing the  delivery  of  such  services  by  the  fam- 
ilies of  sudi  indivlduala  Such  research  shall 
include  determining  the  methods  of  delivery 
most  appropriate  to  various  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural groups. 


"(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriatiohs.— 
For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1900. 
$6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
$7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

-SEC  M7.  requirement  OF  APPUCATION. 

"The  Secretary  may  not  provide  financrial 
assistance  under  any  of  sections  901 
through  906  imleas— 

"(1)  an  application  for  the  assistance  is 
submitted  to  the  Secretarr. 

"(2)  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  assistance  is  to  l>e  provid- 
ed, the  application  provides  assurances  of 
compliance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary: 
and 

"(3)  the  appllcatlcm  otherwise  is  in  such 
form.  Is  made  In  such  manner,  and  contains 
such  agreements,  assurances,  and  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  sections. 

-SEC.  tW.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESEARCH  PLAN  BY 
SECRETARY. 

'"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall.  In 
consultation  with  such  advisory  entities  as 
the  Secretary  may  establish,  develop  a  plan 
for  a  research  program  for  the  study  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  related  disorders.  The 
plan  shall  Incorporate  current  and  proposed 
research.  The  plan  shall  provide  for— 

"(1)  coordinating  and  promoting  research 
Into  the  biological,  medical,  psychological, 
social,  and  economic  aspects  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  related  disorders: 

"(2)  identifying  steps  for  mcreaslng  re- 
search training  In  geriatrics  and  gerontolo- 
gy: and 

"(3)  disseminating  research  findings  to 
relevant  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

"(b)  Certain  RsquiREMEirr  With  Respect 
TO  AmmnsTRATioN  or  Program.— Research 
under  the  plan  established  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  carried  out  through  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  (includmg  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging),  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  and  other  appro- 
priate entitles  of  the  Service. 

"(c)  Submission  or  Plan  to  Presioent  and 
Congress.- Upon  completion  of  the  plan  re- 
quired In  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  the  plan  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

"Part  B— Grants  to  States 
-SEC.  «i.  provision  by  states  of  cebtain 

SERVICES. 

"(a)  Establishment  or  Program.— The 
Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  States  to 
plaa  establish,  and  operate  programs  to— 

"(1)  coordinate  the  development  and  (H>er- 
atlon  by  public  and  private  organisations  of 
diagnostic  treatment,  care  management, 
respite  care,  legal  counseling,  and  education 
services  provided  withm  the  State  to  indi- 
viduals with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  related 
disorders  and  to  the  families  and  care  pro- 
viders of  such  individuals,  which  organisa- 
tions Include  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Alzheimer's  disease  centers  established 
pursuant  to  section  901,  and  organizations 
representing  such  Individuals  and  such  fam- 
Uies: 

"(2)  provide  home  health  care,  personal 
care,  day  care,  companion  services,  short- 
term  care  m  health  facOitieB.  and  other  res- 
pite care  to  Individuals  with  Alahelmer's  dis- 
ease or  related  disorders: 

"(3)  provide  to  health  care  providers,  to 
Individuals  with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  re 
lated  disorders,  to  the  families  of  such  indi- 
viduals,   to    organisations   established    for 
such  mdlvlduals  and  such  families,  and  to 
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the  general  public.  Information  with  respect 
to— 

"<A)  diagnostic  services,  treatment  serv- 
ices, and  related  services  available  to  such 
Individuals  and  to  the  families  of  such  Indi 
viduals; 

"(B)  sources  of  assistance  In  obtaining 
such  services.  Including  assistance  under  en- 
titlement programs:  and 

"<C)  the  legal  rights  of  such  individuals 
and  such  families; 

•■(4)  coordinate  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  training  programs  and  continuing 
education  programs  for  health  care  provid- 
ers on  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care 
management  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  re- 
lated disorders; 

"(5)  review  State  policies  on  the  financing 
of  and  reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  health 
care  (including  respite  care)  for  individuals 
with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  related  disor 
ders.  review  State  nursing  home  and  home 
monitoring  regulations  that  apply  to  such 
Individuals.  ;ind  identify  policy  changes  that 
can  improve  the  care  provided  to  such  indi 
viduals;  and 

■•(6)  coordinate  with  any  Federal  pro 
grams  relating  to  Alzheimer's  disease  or  re 
lated  conditions. 

"(b)  Rksthictions  on  Use  of  Funds. 

■■(1)  Amounts  provided  under  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  may  not  he  used  to 

"(A)  maXe  cash  payments  to  individuals 
with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  related  disorders 
or  to  the  families  of  such  individuals;  or 

(B)  to  purchase  or  improve  real  property 
(other  than  minor  remodeling  of  existing 
improvements  to  real  property)  or  to  pur 
chase  major  medical  equipment. 

(2)  Not  less  than  25  percent,  and  not 
more  than  50  percent,  of  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  t>e  used  in  any  fiscal  year  lu 
provide  respite  care. 

■■(c)  Duration  op  Grant.— A  grant  made 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  for  3 
years,  subject  to  annual  evaluation  by  the 
Secretary 

■•(d)  Amount  or  Grant.— The  amount  of  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  may  not- 
( 1 )  be  less  than  (250.000;  and 

■■(2)  exceed  one-half  of  the  costs  of  the 
program  for  which  the  grant  is  made. 

■■(e)  Requirkmxnt  or  Application.  The 
Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless— 

■(1)  an  application  for  the  grant  is  submit 
ted  to  the  Secretary; 

■■(2)  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  grant  is  to  be  made,  the 
application  provides  assurances  of  compli 
ance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary;  and 

■■(3)  the  application  otherwise  is  in  such 
form,  is  made  in  such  manner,  and  contains 
such  agreements,  assurances,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  subsection. 

(f )  Evaluations  by  SBOurrARY.- The  Sec 
retary  shall  annually  evaluate  programs  for 
which  grants  are  made  under  sut)6ection  (a) 
and  may  contract  with  private  entities  to 
conduct  such  evaluation.  For  any  evaluation 
In  the  first  year  of  any  such  program  the 
amount  of  the  evaluation  contract  may  not 
exceed  2  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant 
made  for  the  program. 

•■(g)  AtmiORiZATioN  or  Appropriations.— 
For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$125,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992 


"Part  C— Mental  Health  Services 
"sec.  »31.  provision  of  servhes  bv  states 

"(a)  Agreement  by  States  With  Respect 
to  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Block  Grant —The  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Administrator  of 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  shall  require  that, 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  funds  under  sub- 
part 1  of  part  B  of  title  XIX.  a  State  must 
agree  that  — 

■■(I)  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1915(a)  will  include  the  increased  provi- 
sion of  mental  health  services  (including 
outreach  services)  to  individuals  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  to  individuals  with 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  disorders, 
and  to  the  families  of  individuals  with  such 
disease  or  disorders;  and 

■•(2)  the  report  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1917  will  include  a  description  of  the 
activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1). 

"(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
For  the  purpose  of  making  allotments  under 
section  1913.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, in  addition  to  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
1911.  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
$52,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$55,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Part  D— Training  of  Health  Care 
Professionals 

SE(       i»ll      KST\BI.ISHMKNT    ok    CKNEKAI.    I'Rr). 

i;r.am 
(a)  In  General. -The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  may  make  grants  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  assisting  grantees  in  providing  train- 
ing programs  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  health  care  for  indi- 
viduals with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  related 
disorders  i  including  programs  relating  to  di- 
agnosis, treatment,  and  management)  and 
with  respect  to  long-term  care  for  such  indi- 
viduals; 

•  (bi  Minimum  Qualifications  of  Grant- 
ees.—The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  la)  unless  the  applicant 
for  the  grant  is— 

(li  an  educational  institution  providing 
training  in  medicine,  psychology,  nursing, 
social  work,  gerontology,  or  health  care  ad- 
ministration. 

(2)  an  educational  institution  providing 
training  in  the  provision  of  home  health 
services,  homemaker  services,  or  other  home 
care  services,  or 

■•(3 1  an  Alzheimer's  disease  center  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  901. 

••(c)  Geographic  Distribution  of  Serv- 
ices—The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  are  made  so  as 
to  provide  for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
services  under  the  grants  among  the  princi- 
pal geographic  regions  of  the  United  States. 
■•(d)  Availability  to  Certain  Persons  of 
Programs. -The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant  under  suljsection  (a)  to  an  applicant 
unless  the  applicant  agrees  that  the  appli- 
cant will- 
ed) make  the  training  programs  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs  described  in 
sut>section  (a)  available  to  health  care  pro- 
fessionals, health  care  paraprofessionals. 
and  family  caregivers;  and 

■(2)  coordinate  such  training  and  continu- 
ing education  programs  with  the  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  centers  established  pursuant 
to  section  901. 

■■(e)  Development  of  Curricula  for  Pro- 
crams.— The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
may  make  grants  to  the  Alzheimer's  disease 


centers  established  pursuant  to  section  901 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  centers  in 
developing  curricula  for  the  training  pro- 
grams and  continuing  education  programs 
described  in  subsection  (a),  including  obtain- 
ing the  most  recent  relevant  research  data 
available. 

••(f)  Requirement  of  Application.— The 
Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (e)  unless— 

"( 1 )  an  application  for  the  grant  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary; 

•(2)  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  grant  is  to  be  mawle,  the 
application  provides  assurances  of  compli- 
ance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary;  and 

■■(3)  the  application  otherwise  is  in  such 
form.  Is  made  in  such  manner,  and  contains 
such  agreements,  assurances,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section. 

••(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

••(I)  In  general.— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  grant  program  established  in 
subsection  (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  $10,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
$11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

■•(2)  Development  of  curricula  for  pro- 
crams.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
grant  program  established  in  subsection  (e). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1992. 

■SE<     »I2    DETER.MINATION  ok  health  MANPOW- 
ER NEEDS 

■■(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration,  shall  Initiate  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of  determining— 

■•(1)  the  health  manpower  needs  with  re- 
spect to  providing  health  care  services  and 
long-term  care  services  to  individuals  in  the 
United  States  with  Alzheimer's  disease,  re- 
lated disorders,  and  other  disorders  requir- 
ing long-term  care  services; 

(2)  the  number  of  health  care  training 
programs  necessary  with  respect  to  provid- 
ing such  services; 

(3)  the  geographic  distribution  of  such 
services  and  such  training  programs; 

"(4)  the  health  power  manpower  needs 
with  respect  to  providing  such  services  to 
members  of  minority  and  ethnic  groups,  in- 
cluding the  distribution  of  such  services 
among  such  groups  and  the  numlDer  of  mi- 
nority and  ethnic  personnel  providing  such 
services  and  enrolled  in  such  training  pro- 
grams; and 

••(5)  mechanisms  for  coordinating,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  health  manpower  ef- 
forts of  the  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration  with  such  efforts  by  other 
Federal  agencies  and  by  State  agencies. 

■(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations — 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  study 
required  in  subsection  (a),  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $200,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992. 

■■Part  E— Education  Programs 

■SE(     9S1    NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  EDl'- 
lA'nON  PROCRAM. 

(a)  Establishment  or  Program.— With 
respect  to  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Education 
Program  for  the  purpose  of— 

■■(1)  promoting  the  coordination  of  health 
care  financing,  service,  research,  education, 
and  training  programs  in  and  by  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Insti- 


tute of  Mental  Health,  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Senrlces  Adminlstnition.  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  other  Federal  en- 
tities. State  and  local  governments,  and  pri- 
vate organizations; 

"(2)  collecting,  through  the  Clearinghouse 
on  Alzheimer's  Disease,  information  on  re- 
search and  treatment  programs  relating  to 
such  disease  and  disorders,  information  on 
education  and  training  programs  relating  to 
such  disease  and  disorders,  information  re- 
lating to  the  servioes  available  to  individuals 
with  such  disease  or  disorders  and  to  the 
famUies  of  such  individuals,  and  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  legal  rights  of  such  indi- 
viduals and  such  families: 

"(3)  ™»ittng  such  information  available  to 
health  care  professionals,  to  individuals 
with  such  disease  or  disorders,  to  the  fami- 
lies of  such  individuals,  and  to  the  general 
public:  and 

"(4)  providing  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  to  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations.  Including  agencies  and 
organizations  providing  services  to  such  in- 
dividuals and  the  families  of  such  individ- 
uals and  agencies  and  organizations  repre- 
senting such  Individuals  and  such  families. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriatiohs.— 
For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  $2,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  (3.000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992. 

SEC.  >SZ.  PROVISION  OF  INFORMA'HON  ON  AVAIU 
ABILITT  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  Establishment  op  Program.— The 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
tles for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  enti- 
tles In  establisliing  programs  to  educate 
health  care  providers  and  the  families  of  in- 
dividuals with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  related 
disorders- 

"(1)  on  caring  for  individuals  with  such 
diseases  or  disorders:  and 

'(2)  on  the  availability  In  the  community 
Involved  of  public  and  private  sources  of  as- 
sistance. Including  financial  assistance,  for 
caiing  for  such  Individuals, 

"(b)  Geographic  Distribution  op  Skrv- 
icES.— The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  are  made  so  as 
to  provide  for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
services  under  the  grants  among  the  princi- 
pal geographic  regions  of  the  United  States, 

"(c)  Aothorizatioh  op  Appropriatiows.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  (10,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  and  (11,000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1992.". 

SEC.  1«2.  EFFECTIVE  DATS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  October  1,  1989.  or  upon  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichev- 
er occurs  later. 

TITLE     If— IMPROVEMENT     OF     SERVICES 
UNDER  MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  PRO- 
GRAMS 
SBC.    Ml.    assuring    ADEQUATE    FUNDING     FOR 
TKEATMENT    of    INDIVIDUALS    WITH 
ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  OR  RELATED 
DISOROERS. 

(a)  Medicark.— Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  review  the  levels  of  reim- 
bursement provided  imder  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Seciirity  Act  for  home  health  serv- 
ices, extended  care  services,  and  inpatient 


hospital  services  for  medicare  beneficiaries 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
or  a  related  disorder.  To  the  extent  that 
such  levels  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  rea- 
sonable amounts  required  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  services  furnished  to  such  pa- 
tients, the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  adjust  such  levels  accordingly. 

(b)  Mrdicaid.— Each  State  with  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  report  to  the  Secretary, 
not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  on  how  the  levels 
of  reimbursement  under  the  plan  for  home 
health  services,  nursing  facility  services.  In- 
patient hospital  services,  and  community- 
based  care  take  Into  accoimt  the  special 
needs  of  medicaid  beneficiaries  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  re- 
lated disorder. 

SEC  tn.  UPGRADING  QUALITY  OF  CARE  REVIEWS 
FOR  HEAVY  CARE  PATIENTS. 

(a)  Medicare.— The  Secretary  shall  modify 
contracts  with  utilization  and  quality  con- 
trol peer  review  organizations  imder  part  B 
of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  a 
manner  that  ensures  that  such  organiza- 
tions conduct  adequate  and  representative 
quality  of  care  reviews  on  patients  (such  as 
patients  in  an  advanced  stage  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  or  a  related  disorder)  who  require  in- 
tensive home  health  services  or  extended 
care  services. 

(b)  Medicaid.— As  a  condition  of  approval 
of  a  State  plan  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  on  or  after  January  1,  1988,  a 
State  must  provide  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  State  is  providing 
for  the  conduct  (by  peer  review  organiza- 
tions or  other  qualified  organizations)  of 
adequate  and  representative  quality  of  care 
reviews  on  patients  (such  as  patients  In  an 
advanced  stage  of  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a 
related  diiiorder)  who  require  intensive 
home  health  services,  nursing  facility  serv- 
ices, or  other  long-term  care  services. 

SEC.  MJ.  ASSURING  ACCESS  TO  NEEDED  SERVICES. 

(a)  Review.- The  Secretary  shall  review 
the  practices  of  home  health  agencies, 
skilled  ntu^ing  facilities,  and  intermediate 
care  facilities  participating  under  the  medi- 
care or  medicaid  program  with  respect  to 
whether  they  limit  or  restrict  the  home 
health  services  or  nursing  facility  services 
they  provide  to  individuals  with  Alzheimer's 
disease  or  a  related  disorder. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  results  of  such  review  and  shall  In- 
clude in  the  report  findings  as  to  whether 
access  of  Alzheimer  disease  patients  to  nec- 
essary home  health  services  or  nursing  facil- 
ity services  is  being  restricted  and.  if  so.  ap- 
propriate changes  that  should  be  made  In 
the  law  or  regulations  to  prevent  such  re- 
strictions. 

SEC.      M4.       RESEARCH       AND       DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  Gekehal.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  concerning  methods  of  Improving 
the  delivery  of  necessary  health  care  serv- 
ices to  medicare  and  medicaid  beneficiaries 
with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  related  disor- 
der. 

(b)  Particular  Projects  Included.— 
Among  the  projects  which  are  conducted 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  at  least— 

(Da  project  that  demonstrates  the  provi- 
sion of  community -based  care  (Including 
day  care)  and  In-home  care,  as  well  as  Im- 


proved nursing  home  and  home  health 
staffing  and  training,  for  medicare  benefici- 
aries with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  related 
disorder. 

(2)  a  project  that  demonstrates  alternative 
methods  of  health  care  delivery  to  such 
beneficiaries,  including  services  designed  to 
maintain  such  beneficiaries  in  their  home; 

(3)  a  project  that  demonstrates  alternative 
methods  of  payment  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  for  long-term  care 
(Including  home  health  care  and  nuning  fa- 
cility services)  for  medicare  and  medicaid 
beneficiaries  (such  as  those  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  related  dis- 
order) who  require  an  intensive  level  of 
services;  and 

(4)  a  project  that  demonstrates  coverage 
of  nursing  home  care  for  medicare  benefici- 
aries with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  related 
disorder  without  regard  to  prior  hospitaliza- 
tion or  the  need  for  skilled  nursing  care. 

(c)  Evaluation  amd  Report,— The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
research  and  demonstration  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section  and  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  such  projects. 
which  report  shall  include  recommendations 
for  appropriate  legislative  changes. 

(d)  FtnfDiNO.— To  carry  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  lie  appropriated 
(6,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  (7.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  (8.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  To  the  extent  that  research  and 
demonstration  projects  relate  to  medicare 
beneficiaries,  such  funds  shall  be  appropri- 
ated. In  appropriate  proportions,  from  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Ftmd  and 
from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund.  Grants  and  pay- 
ments under  contracts  under  this  section 
may  t>e  made  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  in  such  in- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

(e)  Waiver  op  Medicare  and  IiIedicaio  Re- 
QoiHEMENTS.— The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  waive  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  part  B  of  title  XI.  tiUe  XVIU.  and  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the 
extent  and  for  the  period  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  under 
this  section. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  PrbsslerI.  in  in- 
troducing the  Comprenensive  Alzhei- 
mer's Assistance,  Research,  and  Eklu- 
cation  Act  of  1989,  better  known  as 
the  CARE  bill.  I  am  delighted  to  Join 
forces  in  this  comprehensive  effort  to 
elevate  the  war  on  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  truly  the  dis- 
ease of  the  century.  More  than  100,000 
individuals  die  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
annually,  which  makes  it  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  in  adults,  after 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  It  is 
a  progressive,  degenerative  disease 
that  attacks  the  brain  and  results  in 
impaired  memory,  thinking,  and  be- 
havior, in  over  4  million  American 
adults.  Strikingly,  this  disease  is  now 
present  in  one  out  of  every  three 
homes  in  America. 

As  we  entered  this  decade,  there  was 
little  attention  being  paid  by  the  Ped- 
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eral  Government  to  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  its  costly  and  traumatic  im- 
plications. Whoi  I  became  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  In 
the  Senate,  only  $13  million  was  being 
spent  for  Ateheimer's  research.  Today. 
$133  million  has  been  appropriated  by 
this  Congress  for  research  and  treat- 
ment of  Alzheimer's  disease.  In  one 
decade  we  have  made  significant 
progress.  But,  especially  when  com- 
pared to  other  research  efforts,  it  is 
clear  that  we  could  do  more. 

However,  funding  for  heart  disease. 
AIDS,  and  cancer  research  which  each 
total  between  $600  million  and  $1.45 
bUllon  annually,  continue  to  outpace 
research  on  Alzheimer's  disease.  The 
Federal  Government  must  place  a 
higher  priority  on  Alzheimer's  re- 
search—indeed all  medical  research— if 
our  country  is  going  to  seek  in  earnest 
a  healthier  world  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  CARE  bill  offers  the  frameworli 
for  an  aggressive  congressional  re- 
sponse In  research,  education,  and 
family  assistance. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  quadrupling  of 
Federal  research  funding,  toUling 
$500  million  by  1992,  for  Alzheimer's 
and  related  disorders.  Of  the  toUl  re 
search  funding.  80  percent  will  go  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  with 
the  participation  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging.  10  percent  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
10  percent  is  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  priorities  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  In  addition,  a  total  of  15  Alz- 
heimer's disease  research  centers  are 
to  be  fully  funded  under  the  CARE 
bill. 

This  legislation  calls  for  the  creation 
of  State  Alzheimer's  programs,  with  25 
to  50  percent  of  the  fimds  provided  for 
respite  care.  All  50  SUtes  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  grants  to  develop  diag- 
nostic, treatment,  care  management, 
legal  counseling,  and  educational  serv- 
ices for  care  providers  and  their  fami- 
lies. States  also  will  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  services  available  to  Alzhei- 
mer's patients  as  well  as  sources  of  as- 
sistance. 

Federal-State  partnerships  are  al- 
ready underway  In  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

In  Oregon.  Mr.  Richard  Ladd.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Oregon  Senior  Serv- 
ice Division,  has  actively  pursued 
measures  to  provide  in-home  care  and 
day  care  to  individuals  under  age  60 
who  have  Alzheimer's  disease.  For  the 
50.000  Oregonlans  who  suffer  from 
this  disease,  the  CARE  bUls  State- 
Federal  partnerships  will  provide  the 
core  support  system  for  their  families. 
The  National  Alzheimer's  Education 
Program,  already  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  will  be  expanded  under  the 
CARE  bill  to  further  emphasize  public 
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and  private  organizations  delivering 
services  to  patients  and  their  families. 
I  believe  community  involvement  is 
critical  in  this  process.  Until  a  cure  is 
found,  churches,  self-help  organiza- 
tions, health  care  providers  and  Gov- 
ernment must  work  together  to  help 
ease  the  burden  of  patients  and  their 
families. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should 
deploy  our  brightest  research  minds 
and  our  best  facilities,  with  the  sup- 
port of  State,  Federal,  and  private 
funds,  to  fight  Alzheimer's  disease 
today  before  it  paralyzes  our  country 
tomorrow.  Time  is  not  on  our  side  be- 
cause America  Is  aging. 

In  the  next  50  years,  the  number  of 
Americans  65  and  over  will  increase 
from  about  30  million  to  approximate- 
ly 64  million.  The  CARE  bill  provides 
the  framework  for  Congress  to  commit 
sufficient  resources  and  maintain  a 
high  priority  for  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  its  attendant  trauma. 

We  must  remember  that  the  toll  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  is  not  measured 
just  in  dollars  spent  and  lives  lost.  Alz- 
heimer's disease  creates  fear  for  its 
sufferers,  disrupts  the  lives  of  families 
and  loved  ones,  and  causes  tremendous 
emotional  and  financial  burdens  for 
all  those  who  must  deal  with  the  dis- 
ease. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Mr.  Pressleh  in 
pursuing  this  ambitious  agenda.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alzheimer's  Assistance,  Re- 
search, and  Education  Act  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  op  S.  1321:  Comprehensive  Alz- 
heimer's AssisTAMCB,  Research,  and  Edu- 
cation Act  (CARE) 

PURPOSE 

To  provide  expanded  research  on  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  related  disorders  and  to 
improve  care  and  assistance  for  its  victims 
and  their  family  caregivers. 
background 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  one  of  a  number  of 
degenerative  neurological  disorders  that 
affect  over  3  million  middle  age  and  elderly 
individuals.  The  symptoms  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  these  related  disorders  (AD)  in- 
clude debilitating  changes  in  personality, 
memory  deterioration,  disorientation,  and 
impaired  impulse  control  and  judgment.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  changes  in  intellectu- 
al functioning  take  place  with  even  more 
severe  changes.  Victims  may  wander,  devel- 
op erratic  moods,  become  difficult  to 
manage  and  become  Incontinent.  The  dis- 
ease eventually  renders  its  victims  helpless 
and  the  family  caregivers  financially  and 
emotionally  exhausted. 

To  date,  the  federally  funded  research 
effort  has  been  grossly  underfunded  as  com- 
pared to  federal  funding  for  the  other 
major  diseases.  While  Alzheimer's  related 
funding  total  about  $120  million  annually, 
funding  for  heart  disease.  AIDS  and  cancer 
research  each  total  between  $600  million 
and  $1  45  billion  annually.  This  discrepancy 


occurs  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  social 
and  economic  costs  of  Alzheimer's  are  on 
the  same  order  of  magnitude  (or  greater)  as 
these  major  diseases.  Further,  our  current 
federal  research  spending  amounts  to  only 
about  $1  in  annual  research  expenditures 
for  every  $500  in  annual  societal  oorts.  Over 
three  years,  thU  CARE  bill  proposes  to 
quadruple  federal  research  funding— total- 
ing $500  million  by  1992- for  Alzheimer's 
and  related  disorders. 

Although  CoiurresB  has  directed  much  re- 
search toward  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  re- 
lated disorders,  inadequate  dissemination  of 
Information  to  the  medical  community  and 
the  public  has  resulted  In  misdiacnoais  and 
lack  of  access  to  treatment  oianagement  op- 
tions for  many  patients.  In  addition,  the 
nature  of  these  disorders  has  left  families 
with  an  extreme  psychological,  physical  and 
economic  burden  that  warrants  a  systematic 
examination  of  models  of  care  and  reim- 
bursement policies.  Moreover,  recent  critical 
research  breakthroughs  relative  to  causes  of 
and  treatment  for  Alzheimer's  Disease  and 
related  disorders  make  It  apparent  that  the 
research,  treatment  and  management  of 
these  disorders  have  reached  a  point  where 
a  coordinated  effort.  Including  the  states, 
the  federal  government  and  private  groups, 
is  warranted. 

Beyond  research,  there  is  a  great  need  to 
provide  support  to  the  Alzheimer's  victims 
and  their  caregivers.  Currently.  Medicaid  Is 
one  of  the  few  programs  providing  support, 
but  only  after  the  Individual  and  their  fami- 
lies face  virtual  Impoverishment.  While  long 
term  care  will  be  addressed  in  other  legisla- 
tion, the  federal  government  should  move 
quickly  in  a  joint  effort  with  the  States  to 
develop  a  state-based  support  system  for 
Alzheimer's  victims  and  their  caregivers. 
For  1992.  the  CARE  bill  proposes  $125  mil- 
lion in  funding  for  SUte  Alzheimer's  Pro- 
grams, a  joint  federal-sUte  partnership,  to 
provide  the  core  of  that  support  system. 

CARE  BIU.  SUMMARY 

Responding  to  the  overwhelming  need  to 
assist  the  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
related  disorders,  the  CARE  legislative 
package,  originally  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  as  H.R.  1490  by  Repre- 
sentatives Roybal.  Waxman  and  Stark,  and 
developed  in  partnership  with  the  Alzhei- 
mer's Association  and  on  behalf  of  Its  more 
than  200  Chapters  nationwide,  proposes  the 
following  initiatives: 

Over  a  three  year-ln,  provides  for  a  quad- 
rupling of  Alzheimer's  related  biomedical 
research  funding  to  a  level  of  $500  million 
by  1992  Including  funding  for  drug  and  ge- 
netic research. 

From  the  research  funding,  a  total  of  15 
AD  research  centers  are  to  be  fully  funded 
and  a  new  program  of-site  research  on  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  is  to  be  initiated. 

Funds  research  on  services  to  promote  the 
health  and  well-being  of  AD  victims  and 
their  families  by  encouraging  care  In  the 
home  and  reducing  the  stress  on  the  fami- 
lies. 

Expands  funding  for  the  National  Alzhei- 
mer's Education  Program. 

Creates  state  programs  with  education 
and  supportive  services.  Including  respite 
care,  for  AD  victims.  Provides  a  phase-In  of 
funding  reaching  90  million/year  by  1992. 

Modifies  Medicare  and  Medicaid  to  better 
support  AD  victims  and  families. 

Funds  Medicare  and  Medicaid  research  to 
examine  potential  changes  In  eligibility  ben- 
efits and  reimbursement. 
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Increases  training  of  health  care  providers 
for  AD  victims  and  families. 

Modifies  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Block  Grant  to  better  sup- 
port AD  victims  and  families. 

Requires  that  Secretary  coordinate  Alz- 
heimer's related  research  of  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

CAKK  am.  PROVISIOHS 

Title  I.  Public  Health  Service  Progmma  iDith 
retpeet  to  Alzheimer't 

Sections  901-902.  Biomedical  research  on 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  disorders.— 
Requires  that  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  develop  a  plan  of  AD 
related  research  and  implement  it  through 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  (in- 
cluding the  National  Institute  on  Aging 
(NIA»  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  (NIMH). 

Expands  NIH  and  NIMH  biomedical  re- 
search programs  by  funding  basic  research 
related  to  AD  at  a  combined  level  of  $225 
million  for  1990.  $400  million  for  1991,  and 
$500  million  for  1992.  Of  the  total  biomedi- 
cal research  funding,  80  percent  goes  to 
NIH,  10  percent  goes  to  NIMH,  and  10  per- 
cent is  to  be  distributed  between  NIH  and 
NIBffH  according  to  priorities  developed  by 
the  DHHS  Secretary. 

From  the  above  NIH  and  NIMH  research 
funding  and  subject  to  the  level  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  this  research,  research 
priorities  include  the  etiology  of  AD  (mini- 
mum of  $25  million  per  year),  the  epidemiol- 
ogy of  AD  (minimum  of  $16  million  per 
year,  diagnosis  of  AD  (minimum  of  $10  mil- 
lion per  year),  the  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  AD  (minimum  of  $20  million  per 
year)  and  the  burden  of  caring  for  AD  vic- 
tims (minimum  of  $10  million  per  year). 

Prom  the  alx>ve  NIH  and  NIMH  research 
funding,  the  current  Centers  program  is  ex- 
tended by  fiUly  funding  15  Alzheimer's  Re- 
search Centers  at  a  level  of  $25  million  in 
1990.  $32  million  in  1991  and  $40  million  in 
1992.  In  addition,  this  funding  also  provides 
funding  for  a  new  Initiative  to  develop  off- 
site  research  on  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
AD  with  authorized  funding  of  $15  million 
Ui  1990,  $17  million  in  1991  and  $20  million 
in  1992.  The  Centers  and  the  off-site  pro- 
grams are  to  be  administered  by  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Aging  in  collaboration  with 
NIMH.  NINC:DS  and  NIAID.  Responsibil- 
ities of  the  Centers  Include:  Conducting  re- 
search into  cause,  prevention,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  management  of  AD;  training 
health  care  personnel:  disseminating  clinical 
Information:  conducting  community  educa- 
tion on  AD;  and  coordinating  with  other 
Centers  and  related  public/private  facilities. 

Provides  for  coordination  and  dissemina- 
tion of  research  both  within  DHHS  and  to 
other  relevant  agencies. 

Sections  903-906.  Family  support  and 
service  delivery  research  and  demonstra- 
tions.— Establishes  research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  to  develop  methods  of  service 
delivery  that  will  promote  the  health  and 
well-being  of  AD  victims  and  their  families 
by  encouraging  care  in  the  home  and  reduc- 
ing the  stress  on  the  families  of  AD  pa- 
tients. 

NIMH  Family  Support  and  Stress  Re- 
search: Authorises  $25  million  in  1080.  $26 
million  in  1991  and  $28  million  in  1902  to 
support  Joint  research  and  demonstration 
projects  with  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

NIA  Long  Term  Care  Research:  Author- 
izes $12  million  in  1900.  $12.5  million  in  1991 
and  $13  million  in  1992  to  support  long  term 
care  research  on  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  re- 


lated disorders  and  on  the  coordination  of 
Icmg  term  care. 

National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search Model  Delivery  Systems  Research: 
Authorizes  $5  million  in  1990.  $6  million  in 
1991  and  $7  million  in  1992  to  conduct  re- 
search on  models  lor  improving  the  delivery 
of  supportive  services  to  AD  patients  and 
their  families,  with  particular  attention  to 
ethnic  and  cultural  groups. 

Administration  on  Aging  Family  Support 
Demonstrations:  Authorizes  $12  million  in 
1990.  $12.5  million  in  1991  and  $13  million  in 
1902  to  support  Joint  demonstration 
projects  with  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions examining  innovative  famOy  support 
and  service  delivery  approaches  with  special 
emphasis  on  stress  inducing  disorders  such 
as  AD. 

Section  908.  Department  coordination  of 
Alzheimer's  related  research.— Requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  establish  a 
mechanism  to  coordinate  all  Alzheimer's  re- 
lated research  within  the  Department. 

Section  921.  State  Alzheimer's  pro- 
grams.—Establishes  a  Joint  federal  and  state 
effort  to  develop  services  and  policies  to 
assist  victims  of  AD  and  their  families.  All 
50  States  and  territories  may  receive  grants 
to  create  State  Alzheimer's  Programs. 

Develops  diagnostic,  treatment,  care  man- 
agement, legal  counseling,  and  educational 
services  for  care  providers,  victims,  and 
their  famUies. 

Makes  available  respite  care  services  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  home  health, 
day  care,  companion,  short  term  stay  in 
health  faculties)  for  the  AD  patient.  (Be- 
tween 25%  and  50%  of  the  grant  is  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.) 

Reviews  state  policies  on  the  financing 
and  reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  health 
care  for  patients  with  AD  and  identifies 
other  policy  changes  that  would  improve 
the  care  of  patients  with  AD. 

Disseminates  information  to  victims,  their 
families,  health  care  providers,  organiza- 
tions established  for  patients  with  AD  and 
to  the  general  public  on  services  available  to 
AD  victims  as  well  as  on  rights  of  and 
sources  of  assistance  for  AD  victims  and 
their  families. 

Makes  initial  grants  available  for  3  years 
with  fimdlng  at  a  minimum  of  $250,000  per 
year  and  subject  to  an  annual  evaluation  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

States  are  required  to  provide  matching 
funds  at  a  50-50  rate. 

Total  program  funding  is  set  at  $50  mil- 
lion for  1990.  $100  million  for  1991.  and  $125 
million  for  1992. 

Section  931.  Access  to  community  mental 
health  centers.— Improves  access  to  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  by  the  elderly 
and  by  AD  victims  and  their  families. 

Directs  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  (ADAMHA) 
to  require  that  Community  Mental  Heidth 
Centers  (C:MHC8)  receiving  ADAMHA 
Block  Grant  funds  increase  their  efforts  to 
reach  the  elderly  and  to  reach  AD  victims 
and  their  families.  Authorizes  an  additional 
$50  million  In  1990,  $52  million  in  1991  and 
$55  million  in  1902.  CMHCs  provide  in- 
creased services  and  outreach  to  the  elderly 
and  to  AD  victims  and  their  families,  and 
C:MHCS  report  annually  to  ADAMHA  on 
their  services  and  outreach  for  the  elderly 
and  for  AD  victims  and  their  families. 

Sections  941-942.  Training  of  health  pro- 
fessionals and  research  on  manpower.— In- 
creases training  of  health  care  professionals 


and  paraprofessionals  to  improve  the  diag- 
nosis, treatment  and  management  of  AD. 

Provides  NIA  Grants  to  medical,  psycholo- 
gy, nursing,  social  work,  gerontology,  and 
health  administration  schools  and  to  AD  re- 
search centers  for  training  and  continuing 
education  on  health  and  long  term  care 
using  AD  as  an  Illustrative  case.  Grants 
shall  be  awarded  so  as  to  ensure  appropriate 
geographic  coverage.  Authorizes  $10  million 
in  1090.  $10.5  million  in  1991  and  $11  million 
in  1991. 

Provides  NIA  Grants  to  AD  Research  Cen- 
ters to  assist  schools  in  developing  curricula 
for  training  and  continuing  education  and 
to  ensure  transfer  of  the  most  up-to-date  re- 
search information.  Authorizes  $2  mlUlon  in 
1990.  $2  million  in  1991  and  $2  million  in 
1992. 

Requires  that  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  AdmlrUstration  (HRSA)  conduct  a 
manpower  study  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  health  manpower  for  meeting  the  ongo- 
ing care  needs  of  AD  and  other  l(mg  term 
care  patients  as  well  as  the  adequacy  of 
training,  of  geographic  distribution  by  disci- 
pline, and  of  minority  and  ethnic  personnel 
and  to  determine  mechanisms  for  coordinat- 
ing its  manpower  effort  with  those  of  other 
relevant  federal  agencies.  Authorizes 
$200,000  per  year. 

Section  951-952.  National  Alzheimer's 
Education  Program  and  caregiver  educa- 
tlon.— Expands  funding  for  the  National 
Alzheimer's  Education  Program,  a  national 
program  (similar  to  the  successful  National 
High  Blood  Pressure  Education  Program), 
which  was  already  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
annual  Appropriations  bills  and  is  adminis- 
tered through  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  to  create  a  national  focus  on  the 
problem  of  AD  and  the  care  of  its  victims. 

Brings  together  public  and  private  organi- 
zations to  develop  better  ways  to  provide 
care  to  AD  patients  and  assist  their  famines. 

Provides  technical  asristance  to  public  and 
private  organizations  delivering  services  to 
AD  patients  and  providing  informatkm  (in- 
cluding the  rights  of  and  sources  of  aaslBt- 
ance  for  AD  victims  and  their  families)  to 
the  public  and  health  care  providers. 

Incorporates  the  Clearinghouse  on  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  which  collects  information 
from  research  and  treatment  programs  and 
makes  this  information  available  to  victims 
of  AD  and  their  families,  to  health  care  pro- 
fessionals and  to  the  general  public. 

Fosters  and  coordinates  research,  training, 
and  education  programs  relating  to  AD 
cause,  treatment  and  diagnosis. 

Funding  is  set  at  $2.0  million  for  1990.  $2.5 
nUllion  for  1991,  and  $3  million  for  1992. 

Provides  NIA  Grants  to  public  and  private 
non-profit  organizations  to  fund  training 
programs  for  direct  care  providers  and 
family  caregivers  on  what  public  and  private 
resources  are  available  to  AD  victims  and 
their  family  caregivera  and  on  how  best  to 
provide  care  to  AD  victims.  Grants  shall  be 
awarded  so  as  to  ensure  appropriate  geo- 
graphic coverage.  Authorizes  $10  million  in 
1990,  $10.5  million  in  1991  and  $11  million  in 
1991. 

Title  II.  Improvement  of  service*  under 

Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Sections  201-203.  Medicare  and  medicaid 
program  modifications  and  research  and 
demonstration  projects.— Improves  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  access,  quality  and  reim- 
bursement with  respect  to  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  covered  AD  victims. 
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OirecU  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin 
Istratlon  (HCFA)  to  modify  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  profranu  to:  review  and,  as 
needed,  modify  reimbursement  (or  home 
health  services,  extended  care  services  and 
inpatient  hospital  services  to  reflect  more 
aohirately  the  cost  of  caring  for  advanced 
stage*  of  AD;  upgrade  quality  of  care  and 
utilization  reviews  for  heavy  care  patients 
such  as  AD  patients;  and  ensure  that  access 
to  nursing  home  and  home  health  care  for 
AD  victims  is  not  limited  by  the  practices  of 
nursing  home  and  home  health  agencies. 

Mandates  that  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  continue  to  conduct 
AD  related  research,  demonstrations,  and 
waiver  projects  in  order  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  to  better  assist  AD  victims. 
Projects  include  at  least  the  foUowing: 

Provision  of  community-based  care  (in- 
cluding day  care)  and  In-home  care,  as  well 
as  Improved  nursiitg  home  and  home  health 
staffing  and  training. 

Provision  of  alternative  methods  of  health 
care  delivery  systems  for  AD  patients,  in 
eluding  services  designed  to  maintain  pa- 
tients in  the  home. 

Alternative  methods  of  payments  for  long 
term  care  (Including  home  health  care  and 
nursing  facility  services)  for  AD  and  other 
heavy  care  patients. 

Coverage  of  nursing  home  care  without 
the  need  for  skilled  nursing  care.  (Current 
reimbursement  policy  precludes  reimburse- 
ment by  Medicare  until  medical  manage- 
ment of  the  condition  is  warranted  and 
unless  nursing  home  and  home  health  care 
are  skilled.  It  precludes  reimbursement  by 
Medicaid  until  the  victim's  resources  are  de- 
pleted and  until  the  community  spouse's  re- 
sources are  spent  down  to  the  new  stand- 
ards under  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act. ) 

Funding  for  administrative  costs  relating 
to  research  and  demonstration  projects  is 
set  at  $6.0  million  for  1990,  $7.0  million  for 
1991.  and  $8.0  million  for  1992. 

Non.— This  CARE  legislative  pacliage  is 
the  comparison  bill  to  H.R.  1490  introduced 
by  Representatives  E^dward  Roybal.  Henry 
Waxman  and  Peter  Stark  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  20.  1989. 
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Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  rise  today  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alzheimer's  Assistance,  Research, 
and  Education  Act  [CARE].  This  bill 
will  strengthen  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  Alzheimer's  disease  research, 
and  will  enhance  care  and  assistance 
for  its  victims  and  their  family  mem- 
bers. I  commend  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors Hattield  and  Presslxr.  for  bring- 
ing attention  to  an  issue  that  for  too 
long  has  received  insufficient  atten- 
tion and  funding. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  a  progressive, 
degenerative  disease  that  attacks  the 
brain  and  results  in  impaired  memory, 
thinking,  and  behavior.  Today,  more 
than  4  million  Americans  suffer  from 
Alzheimer's  or  a  related  disorder.  This 
tragic  disease  takes  the  lives  of  more 
than  100.000  adults  annually,  making 
it  the  fourth  leading  cause  of  death  in 
adults  in  the  United  States. 

As  our  population  ages,  the  inci- 
dence of  Alzheimer's  disease  is  expect- 
ed to  rise  dramatically.  Barring  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cure  or  treatment,  de- 
mographic trends  alone  are  expected 
to  result  in  a  twofold  increase  in  the 
number  of  Alzheimer's  cases  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  total  cost  to 
society,  now  estimated  to  be  $80  mil- 
lion annually,  also  will  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  those  afflict- 
ed. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  this  debili- 
tating illness,  it  is  shameful  how  little 
is  being  spent  to  speed  the  discovery  of 
a  cure.  While  annual  research  expend- 
itures for  heart  disease,  AIDS,  and 
cancer  have  grown  to  between  $600 
million  and  $1.45  billion,  funding  for 
Alzheimer's  and  related  disorders 
amounts  to  only  $120  million.  Worse 
still.  Federal  programs  currently  pro- 
vide only  about  $1  annual  research  ex- 
peditures  for  every  $500  in  costs  in- 
curred by  society. 

The  CARE  bill  will  address  the  gross 
underfunding  of  our  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease efforts  by  quadrupling  Federal  re- 
search funding— to  $500  million  by 
1992.  This  funding  level  would  support 
the  establishment  of  15  new  Alzhei- 
mer's research  centers  to  undertake 
both  clinical  and  basic  research  as  well 
as  behavorial  studies  of  Alzheimer's 
and  related  disorders.  In  addition,  it 


would  support  a  new  initiative  to  de- 
velop off -site  research  on  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  Alzheimer's. 

The  increased  fimding  would  also 
support  an  expanded  National  Alzhei- 
mer's Education  Program.  This  pro- 
gram will  address  a  lack  of  available 
information  to  the  medical  community 
and  to  the  public— a  situation  that  has 
resulted  in  misdiagnosis  and  lack  of 
access  to  treatment  management  op- 
tions for  many  patients.  In  addition, 
the  CARE  bill,  through  Federal  and 
State  programs,  will  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  treatment,  financing,  and 
services  for  victims,  their  families,  and 
health  care  providers. 

Since  families  and  friends  act  as  the 
primary  caregivers  for  Alzheimer's  vic- 
tims, CARE  makes  a  concerted  effort 
to  address  their  needs.  In  addition  to 
the  extreme  psychological  and  physi- 
cal stress  from  which  they  suffer, 
these  caregivers  encounter  a  tremen- 
dous economic  burden,  which  CARE 
seeks  to  alleviate  by  funding  a  state- 
based  support  system  in  conjunction 
with  all  50  States  and  territories. 

The  tragedy  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
demands  our  immediate  attention.  We 
must  undertake  a  concerted,  compre- 
hensive effort  today  if  we  are  to  one 
day  end  the  pain  and  suffering  afflict- 
ing Alzheimer's  victims,  caregivers, 
families,  and  friends. 

This  long-overdue  legislation  is 
worthy  of  our  full  support.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  cosponsoring 
the  CARE  bill,  and  I  urge  its  immedi- 
ate passage. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  1323.  A  bill  to  temporarily  reduce 
the  duty  on  certain  timing  apparatus; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DUTY  TREATMENT  OT  CERTAIN  TIMING 
APPARATUS 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  amend 
the  harmonized  tariff  schedule  with 
respect  to  duty  rates  on  certain  timing 
apparatus.  This  bill  would  correct  a 
mistake  that  has  occurred  in  the  tran- 
sition from  the  old  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  the  new  harmo- 
nized tariff  schedule. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
is  similar  to  a  bill.  H.R.  1982.  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
earlier  this  year  by  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  This 
bill,  however,  reflects  the  concerns 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  adminis- 
tration during  consideration  of  H.R. 
1982  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  does  so  by  making  the 
change  in  duty  rates  effective  only 
through  1992. 

While  I  would  prefer  that  this  cor- 
rection of  the  tariff  classification  be  a 
permanent  one,  I  have  incorporated 
the  administration's  concerns  in  this 
measure  in  order  that  this  correction 


can  be  adopted  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. I  hope,  however,  that  the  admin- 
istration will  give  serious  consideration 
t^  mairina  thio  correction  permanent 
at  the  appropriate  point  in  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Finance  Committee 
on  this  measure,  and  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in  correct- 
ing an  inadvertent  error  that  occurred 
in  the  transition  to  the  harmonized 
tariff  schedule. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  1325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  extend 
indefinitely  the  ciurent  provisions 
governing  the  export  of  certain  domes- 
tically produced  crude  oil;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EXTENSION  OF  RXSTRIcnONS  OR  OIL  EXPORTS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  Alaska 
oil  is  very  much  on  the  minds  of  Amer- 
icans today.  The  recent  tragic  ship- 
ping accident  near  Valdez  has  served 
as  a  stark  reminder  how  much  our 
Nation  relies  on  crude  oil  from  Alaska. 
Petroleum  remains  our  most  impor- 
tant energy  source.  It  fuels  our  auto- 
mobiles, homes,  and  industries,  as  well 
as  forming  a  major  component  of  a 
wide  variety  of  products  used  through- 
out oiu-  economy. 

In  1973,  Congress  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line System.  In  doing  so,  it  also  estab- 
lished a  clear  national  policy  that  do- 
mestic users  should  have  first  priority 
for  the  use  of  that  oU.  As  a  result, 
Alaska's  North  Slope  oil  fields  supply 
almost  25  percent  of  our  national  pe- 
troleum production. 

On  September  30.  1990.  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  will  expire 
and  with  it  the  vital  restrictions  gov- 
erning the  export  of  Alaska  North 
Slope  crude  oU.  Contained  in  section 
7(d)  of  the  act,  these  restrictions  were 
first  adopted  in  1973  with  the  over- 
whelming support  of  Congress.  They 
have  received  continued  strong  sup- 
port from  Congress  each  time  they 
have  come  before  us  for  renewal.  Both 
the  original  1973  TAPS  Act  and  the 
subsequent  revisions  to  what  was  later 
codified  as  section  7(d)  allow  the 
export  of  this  vital  national  resources 
only  if  the  President  finds,  and  Con- 
gress agrees,  that  the  proposed  export 
clearly  would  serve  the  national  inter- 
est, benefit  U,S.  consimiers,  and  not  di- 
minish our  overall  petroleum  supply. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  these  restric- 
tions have  provided  endiulng  benefits 
to  the  American  people.  When  they 
were  adopted.  Congress  realized  the 
importance  of  relying  to  the  maximimi 
extent  possible  on  domestic  supplies  of 
petroleum.  The  importance  of  that  re- 
alization soon  became  apparent  when 
we  suffered  two  interruptions  of  our 
supply  of  imported  oil.  Those  inci- 
dents made  it  clear  that  foreign  oil 


could  be  used  as  a  wea^wn  to  cripple 
our  economy  and  influence  oiu*  foreign 
policy.  In  short,  they  demonstrated 
that  OIU-  national  security  depended 
on  our  energy  security. 

The  domestic  priority  principles  of 
section  7(d)  have  sent  a  message  to 
other  oil-producing  countries  that  the 
United  States  remains  determined  not 
to  squander  a  precious  natural  re- 
source. As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
these  principles,  we  have  established 
the  transportation  infrastructure  to 
move  crude  oil  from  Alaska  to  the 
lower  48  States  and  Hawaii.  We  have 
been  able  to  reduce  our  reliance  on 
OPEC  and  unstable  Persian  Gulf  oil 
supplies.  West  Coast  consimiers  have 
saved  billions  of  dollars  on  gasoline, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  augment  and 
preserve  a  domestic  merchant  marine 
that  remains  capable  of  supplying  the 
oil  requirements  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  our  armed  forces. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
riELDl  and  I  are  today  introducing  leg- 
islation to  indefinitely  extend  in  their 
current  form  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  section  7(d).  As  the  sponsor 
of  this  provision  in  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979. 1  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  it 
is  as  prudent  today  as  it  was  when  it 
was  first  adopted.  Once  again,  we  are 
facing  oil  import  levels  which  have 
gone  beyond  40  percent  of  domestic 
consumption  and  are  estimated  to 
reach  50  percent  by  the  early  1990's. 
Should  section  7(d)  be  weakened  or  al- 
lowed to  lapse,  our  ability  to  respond 
to  future  oil  disruptions  would  be 
sorely  tested. 

Accordingly.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
current  Alaska  oil  export  restrictions 
should  be  retained.  They  may  well  be 
the  measure  of  our  security  and  eco- 
nomic   independence     for     years     to 

come.*      

•  Mr.  HATFTELD.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  public's  attention  has 
begun  to  shift  away  from  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oilspill  off  the  coast  of  Alaska, 
we  should  not  overlook  the  broader 
policy  issues  which  the  spill  caUs  into 
question.  Just  as  our  environmental 
security  in  Prince  William  Soimd  has 
been  Jeopardized  by  the  Valdez  spill, 
so  too  is  our  Nation's  energy  security 
Jeopardized  by  our  reliance  on  finite 
fossil  fuels  like  oil. 

In  the  last  several  months,  the 
United  States  has  imported  well  over 
40  percent  of  the  oil  we  used  to  meet 
consumption  demands.  That  figure  is 
higher  now  than  it  was  during  the 
1973-74  oil  embargo.  As  of  April,  our 
trade  deficit  stood  at  over  $8.2  billion. 
Almost  half  of  that  imbalance  is  due 
to  our  Importation  of  oil. 

Clearly,  we  must  do  two  things. 
First,  our  Nation  must  do  a  better  job 
of  identifying  and  utilizing  renewable 
energy  sources.  We  cannot  continue  to 
rely  on  oil  as  a  primary  energy  source. 


Second,  we  must  do  a  better  Job  of  uti- 
lizing the  oil  resources  that  we  have. 

Given  our  responsibility  to  make  the 
best  use  of  our  limited  national  re- 
sources, we  should  not  be  sending 
those  scarce  resoiuxes  abroad.  This 
was  the  reason  that,  as  part  of  the 
1973  legislation  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
System.  Congress  established  a  policy 
of  giving  domestic  use  the  first  priori- 
ty for  Alaskan  oil.  That  policy  was 
codified  as  section  7(d)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  in  1979. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  will  expire  on  September 
30.  1990— and  with  it  the  provision  lim- 
iting the  exportation  of  Alaska  North 
Slope  crude  oil.  The  biU  that  Senator 
RiEGLE  and  I  are  introducing  today 
would  reauthorize  that  provision. 

Since  its  original  enactment  as  part 
of  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill,  this  restric- 
tion has  provided  several  benefits  to 
our  country.  During  the  15  years  it 
has  been  in  force.  West  Coast  consimi- 
ers have  enjoyed  lower  gas  prices  and 
we  have  maintained  a  strong  domestic 
merchant  marine  for  our  domestic 
economy  and  our  Armed  Forces.  Most 
important,  however,  has  been  the 
impact  on  our  domestic  energy  securi- 
ty. 

C^urrently,  the  North  Slope  provides 
almost  one-quarter  of  our  national  pe- 
troleum production.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  commitments  to  supply 
any  of  that  volume  to  foreign  refiners 
would  have  been  made  up  by  increased 
foreign  oil  imports.  During  the  1970's, 
that  was  the  last  thing  this  country 
needed.  The  inherent  linkage  of  our 
energy  policy  to  our  foreign  policy 
would  have  been  that  much  stronger.  I 
need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that, 
during  the  energy  crunch  of  the  late 
1970's,  President  Carter  indicated  that 
he  would  consider  using  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  assure  a  stable  supply  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East. 

Since  the  provision's  original  enact- 
ment. Congress  has  repeatedly  sup- 
ported giving  domestic  users  first  pri- 
ority when  it  comes  to  domestic  oil 
production.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation  in  order  to 
once-again  affirm  this  policy.  In  an  era 
where  oiu-  country's  energy  security  is 
very  much  in  doubt,  it  is  essential  that 
Alaska  oil  export  restrictions  should 
be  retained.* 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  1327.  A  bill  to  amend  section  97  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  Federal  district  court  to  be  held  in 
Hopkinsville,  KY;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

FEDERAL  DISTRICT  COURT  IN  HOPKINSVILLE,  KY 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  four  counties  in  western 
Kentucky  which  currently  suffer  from 
undue  delay  and  inconvenience  in  han- 
dling Federal  court  cases,  because  of 
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the  difficulty  in  getting  to  Paducah  or 
Bowling  Green,  where  Federal  district 
courts  currently  sit.  These  counties 
are:  Todd  County,  Trigg  County, 
Christian  County,  and  Caldwell 
County. 

The  bUl  I  Introduce  today  on  behalf 
of  these  counties  is  quite  simple.  It 
would  establish  a  Federal  court  in 
Hopklnsville,  which  already  has  a 
magistrate,  a  federally  approved  jail. 
and  an  FBI  office. 

The  people  of  Christian  County. 
KY,  and  its  surrounding  counties  of 
Trigg.  Caldwell,  and  Todd  have  been 
severely  burdened  by  the  lack  of  a 
Federal  district  court  within  reasona- 
ble distance.  Indeed.  Christian  County 
has  the  third  largest  population  in  the 
western  district  and  generates  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  litigation  in  Federal 
court.  It  is  expensive  and  inconvenient 
for  lawyers  and  their  clients  in  the 
area  to  travel  to  Paducah  or  Bowling 
Green,  the  closest  Federal  district 
courts.  Paducah.  the  site  of  the  near- 
est court,  is  over  70  miles  away  from 
Christian  County.  The  U.S.  Govem- 
mer"  pays  for  the  inconvenience  as 
weU,  through  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting Jurors,  witnesses,  attorneys, 
FBI  agents,  and  other  court  personnel 
from  Christian  County  to  Paducah. 

I  propose  to  eliminate  this  expense 
and  inconvenience  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Kentucky  to  sit  in  Hopklns- 
ville.  The  beauty  of  this  proposal  is 
that  the  cost  of  such  a  change  will  be 
minima.1  Office  and  judicial  space, 
subject  to  remodeling,  already  exists. 
Hopkinsville  already  has  a  federally 
approved  jail,  a  U.S.  magistrate,  and 
an  FBI  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  bringing  relief  to  the 
people  of  Christian  County  and  the 
surrounding  area.  The  simple  act  of 
authorizing  the  Federal  district  court 
to  sit  in  HopklnsvUle  may  seem  very 
insignificant  up  here  in  Washington, 
but  I  guarantee  you  that  it  will  mean 
the  world  to  the  Kentuckians  it  would 
relieve. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  a  fine  young  lawyer 
from  Hopkinsville,  Ben  Fletcher,  who 
has  worked  very  hard  to  bring  the 
Federal  district  court  to  his  city.  Ben 
represents  the  best  of  his  profession, 
as  an  astute  lawyer  with  a  strong  sense 
of  civic  duty.  I  intend  to  work  hard  to 
have  this  bill  passed,  but  if  it  does 
pass,  a  measiu-e  of  the  credit  must  go 
to  Ben  Fletcher. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1327 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 


tion 97(b)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "Hopkinsville,"  be- 
tween "Bowling  Green"  and  "Louisville".* 


By  Mr.  BOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Risgle, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lautewbkrg, 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Nunn.  and 
Mr.  Danforth): 

S.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  29.  1989.  as  "Fire 
Safety  at  Home— Change  Your  Clock. 
Change  Your  Battery  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

riRE  SArmr  at  homk  day 
•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  accidental  death  among 
children  in  this  country  is  fire— the 
tragic  result  of  half  a  million  fires  in 
homes. 

Last  year,  when  I  introduced  the  fire 
safety  at  home  day  resolution,  I  de- 
scribed the  tragic  loss  of  two  young 
sisters  in  an  apartment  fire  in  St. 
Louis.  Their  deaths  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  two  smoke  detectors 
in  their  apartment  heen  functioning. 

This  year,  the  Fire  Safety  at  Home 
Day— Change  Your  Clock.  Change 
Your  Battery  Program  is  placing  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  raising  the  awareness 
of  Americans  to  the  special  threat 
fires  pose  to  children  and  to  the  elder- 
ly. 

Fire  safety  at  home  day  is  an  estab- 
lished program  that  was  very  success- 
ful last  year.  I  have  several  letters 
from  fire  departments  around  the 
country,  in  the  cities  of  Miami,  Seat- 
tle, Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  St. 
Louis.  Edl  attesting  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Change  Your  Clock,  Change 
Your  Battery  Program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
and  the  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  177 

Whereas  every  year.  500.000  fires  ravage 
the  homes  of  Americans,  resulting  in  over 
6.000  deaths  and  300.000  injuries; 

Whereas  home  fires  are  the  leading  cause 
of  accidental  death  and  serious  injury 
among  children  Id  the  United  States: 

Whereas  senior  citizens,  families  in  sub- 
standard housing,  and  the  physically  and 
mentally  disabled  are  at  high  risk  of  becom- 
ing victims  of  fire: 

Whereas  3  out  of  4  homes  have  at  least  1 
smoke  detector,  but  an  estimated  one-half 
are  inoperable  because  of  worn  or  missing 
batteries; 

Whereas  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs  estimates  that  the  annual  prac- 
tice of  changing  batteries  In  smoke  detec- 
tors would  save  thousands  of  lives  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  property  damage; 

Whereas  the  Congressional  Ptre  Services 
Caucus,  with  Its  broad-based  bipartisan 
membership,  reflects  the  concern  of  Con- 
gress for  fire  safety  and  its  dedication  to 
making  It  an  important  national  priority; 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  special  day 
to  remind  Americans  to  properly  maintain 
their  smoke  detectors,  timed  to  coincide 
with    the    autumnal    return    to    Standard 


Time,  would  greatly  diminish  this  human 
tragedy;  and 

Whereas  October  28.  1989.  U  the  day 
Americans  In  jurisdictions  on  E>aylight  Sav- 
ings Time  return  their  clocks  to  Standard 
Time:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  29, 
1989.  Is  designated  as  "Fire  Safety  at 
Home— Change  Your  Clock,  and  Change 
Your  Battery  Day",  and  the  President  Is  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  day  maintaining  their  homes'  first  line 
of  defense  against  fire  by  changing  the  bat- 
teries In  their  smoke  detectors  when  they 
reset  their  clocks  to  Standard  Time. 

St.  Louis  Fire  DEPABTiiKirT, 
St  LouU.  MO.  AprU  2«,  1989. 
Ms.  Pam  Evaws. 
Fleishman- Hillard.  Inc.. 
SL  LouU.  MO. 

Dear  Pam  Evans:  The  other  night  when  I 
changed  my  clock  to  daylight  saving  time  I 
thought  of  you  and  the  "Change  Your 
Clock.  Change  Your  Battery"  program. 
What  a  great  Idea  and  program! 

Being  In  the  fire  service.  I  witness  the  de- 
structive power  of  fire  dally.  As  Public  In- 
formation Officer  for  the  St.  Louis  Fire 
Dept.,  I  attend  all  fire  fatalities  occurring  In 
the  city.  I  know  what  a  fire  can  do  to  a 
home  and  family. 

The  St.  Louis  Fire  Dept.  Is  aggressively 
trying  to  reduce  death  and  property  loss 
caused  by  fire.  That  Is  why  we  are  so  en- 
thused about  your  program  and  encourage 
you  to  continue  with  It. 

The  St.  Louis  Fire  Dept.  and  Operation 
Safe  Street  will  be  starting  another  smoke 
detector  program  soon.  It  is  our  goal  to 
place  new  and  operational  smoke  detectors 
in  every  home  In  the  city.  I  would  hope  your 

Change  Your  Clock,  Change  Your  Bat- 
tery" program  would  reinforce  our  program. 

Thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing  and  1 
hope  to  continue  working  on  this  worth- 
while project  with  you. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  C.  Schafkr, 
BatL  Chief,  Public  Information  Officer. 

City  of  Philadelphia, 

Apnl  24.  1989. 
Pamela  E>ans. 
Eveready  Battery.  Inc., 
St  LouU.  MO. 

DtAK  Ms.  Evans:  I  would  like  to  take  this 

opportunity    to    thank   you   and    Eveready 

Classic   Battery   for  sponsoring  last  year's 

Change  Your  Clock— Change  Your  Battery 

Campaign." 

We  in  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department 
are  hoping  that  E^reready  will  again  sponsor 
this  very  worthwhile  promotion. 

Last  year.  In  Philadelphia,  104  citizens  lost 
their  lives  to  fire.  This  was  the  highest  fire 
death  total  of  the  decade.  Our  investiga- 
tions reveal  that  In  most  of  these  cases,  the 
victim  had  no  more  smoke  detector  or  if 
they  were  present,  the  batteries  were  either 
dead  or  missing. 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Department  contin- 
ually stresses  the  Importance  of  properly 
placed  and  maintained  smoke  detectors, 
along  with  a  family  home  evacuation  plan 
that  can  and  will  save  lives. 

The  "Change  Your  Clock— Change  Your 
Battery"  campaign  afforded  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  relay  this  message  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Phlladelphians.  Working  with 
Ms.  Bonnie  Bartlett  and  the  excellent  staff 


at  Flelstunan-Hillard,  Inc.,  we  were  able  to 
obtain  great  media  coverage  of  the  cam- 
paign. All  major  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions In  our  City,  as  well  as  neighborhood 
and  daUy  papers  covered  our  distribution  of 
your  batteries  (in  an  area  of  the  City  which 
had  experienced  a  high  rate  of  fire  deaths). 
We  hope  that  we  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  again  participate  in  this  very 
worthwhile  cause. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  WAtmop, 
Deputy  Chief,  Fire  Prevention  Division. 

CiTT  OP  Chicago, 

AprU  19,  1989. 
Ms.  Pam  Evans, 

Eveready  CUusUs  Brand  Battery, 
SL  LouU,  MO. 

Dear  Ms.  Evans:  On  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Fire  Depart- 
ment's Public  Education  Unit.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  Eveready  Classic  Brand  Bat- 
tery Company  for  your  sponsorship  of  the 
1988  Change  Your  Clock.  Change  Your  Bat- 
tery campaign  we  held  in  Chicago. 

Through  your  ^pnatlon  of  batteries,  we 
were  able  to  canvass  two  areas  of  the  city; 
one  area  with  a  high  concentration  of  senior 
citizens,  and  one  area  where  we  experienced 
a  great  number  of  fire  related  deaths.  These 
canvasses  also  allowed  us  to  install  donated 
smoke  detectors  In  homes  where  we  found 
either  no  smoke  detectors,  or  smoke  detec- 
tors which  were  Inoperable  even  after  bat- 
tery replacement. 

Should  the  Eveready  Classic  Brand  Bat- 
tery Company  wish  to  sponsor  this  public 
service  once  again  In  our  community,  we 
would  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  doing  so. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me  at  (312)  744-1699. 
Sincerely. 

John  Schneidwind, 
Director,  Public  EdtLcation. 

City  op  Seattu, 
I  April  20,  1989. 

Pam  Evans, 

Product  Manager.  Eveready  Battery  Co., 
St  Louis,  MO. 

Dear  Ms.  EWans:  On  behalf  of  the  Seattle 
Fire  Department,  I  would  like  to  extend  our 
thanks  to  the  Eveready  Battery  Company 
for  providing  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  "Change  Your  Clock, 
Change  Your  Battery"  fire  safety  campaign. 
I  believe  the  campaign  was  very  successful 
In  our  area  considering  it  was  the  first  time 
the  program  was  conducted.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Eveready  Battery  Company  to  support 
"Change  Your  Clock,  Change  Your  Bat- 
tery" as  an  annual  event. 

With  additional  lead  time,  we  can  coordi- 
nate efforts  in  promoting  the  "Change  Your 
Clock.  Change  Your  Battery"  campaign 
with  fire  service  organizations  throughout 
the  Seattle  area  market.  Fire  service  organi- 
zations in  this  area  iiave  a  very  successful 
record  of  working  together  on  projects  such 
as  this.  I  believe  regional  involvement  and 
support  for  the  campaign  wiU  significantly 
Increase  its  effectiveness. 

Although  we  are  able  to  organize  local  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  campaign,  your  role  in 
providing  printed  materials,  advertisements, 
a  celebrity  spokesperson  and  supplies  and 
materials  for  our  volunteer  "Care  Squad" 
members  was  extremely  important.  It  was 
also  very  helpful  for  us  to  be  able  to  have 
personal  assistance  from  individuals  at 
Fleishman  Hillard  Inc.  They  were  extreme- 
ly cooperative  and  responsive  to  our  needs. 


Proper  maintenance  of  smoke  detectors  is 
instrumental  in  providing  a  level  of  safety 
for  the  citizens  we  serve.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  if  you  will  again  be  sponsoring  the 
"Change  Your  Clock,  Change  Your  Ba^ 
tery"  program.  We  are  ready  to  begin  work 
as  soon  as  poesible  to  ensure  its  success 
again  this  fall. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  R.  Chttrcr, 
Acting  Chitf.  Seattle  Fire  Department 

City  op  Miami, 

AprU  21,  1989. 
Ms.  Pam  Evans. 
Eveready  Battery  Co., 
SL  Louis,  MO. 

Dear  Ms.  Evans:  On  behalf  of  the  Miami 
Fire  Department  and  the  residents  of  the 
City  of  Miami,  I  would  like  to  thank  your 
company  for  the  outstanding  contribution 
you  have  made  to  fire  safety  through  the 
"Change  Your  Clock,  Change  Your  Bat- 
tery" Campaign. 

We  were  so  pleased  to  l>e  able  to  partici- 
pate in  this  life  saving  effort  which  has 
helped  us  In  raising  the  awareness  level  of 
our  citizens.  The  valuable  news  media  cover- 
age of  the  activities  surrounding  this  cam- 
paign served  us  well  by  getting  the  message 
to  thousands  within  the  community. 

What  a  natural  tie  In  to  the  fall  time 
change  ritual.  This  Is  the  tyi)e  of  program 
which  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  do  a  simple  task  known  to  save  lives.  It  is 
our  hope  to  continue  our  involvement  with 
this  program  in  the  future. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  help 
us  in  the  fire  service  to  save  lives  and  prop- 
erty through  public  education. 

Yours  for  a  fire  safe  tomorrow. 

Chief  C.H.  DtJKE, 

Director, 
Fire,  Rescue,  and  Inspection  Services.m 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.   Levin,   Mr.   Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  McCain, 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press United  States  support  for  the  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  Soviet  Arme- 
nia for  a  peaceful  and  fair  settlement 
to    the    dispute    over    Nagomo-Kara- 
bagh;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

DISPUTE  OVER  NAGORNO-KARABAGH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  with  Senators  Simon, 
Pressler.  Levin,  Chafee,  McCain,  and 
Wilson,  legislation  concerning  the  sit- 
uation In  Soviet  Armenia. 

Last  December,  the  world  turned  its 
attention  to  Armenia  when  a  tragic 
earthquake  struck  the  region,  leaving 
thousands  dead,  injured,  and  home- 
less. We  witnessed  a  great  internation- 
al outpouring  of  compassion  and  as- 
sistance to  the  earthquake  victims.  Al- 
though the  most  costly  in  terms  of 
physical  destruction,  the  earthquake 
was  but  one  of  many  tragedies  that 
the  Armenian  people  have  confronted 
throughout  the  years.  In  the  face  of 
such  hardship,  the  Armenian  people 
have  demonstrated  consistently  their 
strong  will  and  resilience,  and  as  a 
tribute  to  the  ties  that  bind  Armeni- 
ans and  Americans,  the  people  of  Ar- 
menia have  relied  on  the  support  of 


the  United  SUtes  at  each  step  along 
the  way. 

While  Armenians  continue  to  re- 
build their  homeland  after  the  earth- 
quake, some  of  their  people  suffer 
hardship  of  another  kind.  At  issue  is 
the  status  of  the  Nagomo-Karabagh 
region— an  area  located  to  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus  Mountains,  rich  in  min- 
eral deposits  and  prime  farm  land. 
Since  1923.  ethnic  discrimination  and 
economic  oppression  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  Armenian  population  of 
Nagomo-Karabagh.  The  status  of  the 
region  is  a  matter  of  ongoing  concern 
for  the  people  of  the  Armenian  and 
Azerbaijani  Soviet  Republics;  the 
people  of  Nagomo-Karabagh  await  a 
Just  solution. 

To  date,  attempts  to  resolve  the  situ- 
ation have  not  met  with  much  success, 
but  rather  with  repression  and  even 
bloodshed.  There  are  some  signs  of 
hope,  however.  The  eleven  members  of 
the  Karabagh  Committee— spokesper- 
sons for  the  Armenian  popular  move- 
ment—have recently  been  released 
from  prison.  In  addition.  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  has  met  with  the  Ar- 
menian delegates  to  the  Congress  of 
People's  Deputies  to  hear  their  viewa 
The  United  States  must  demonstrate 
its  continued  support  for  the  Armeni- 
an people  by  encouraging  the  Soviet 
Government  to  hear  Armenia's  calls 
for  increased  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  a  fair  resolution  of  the  conten- 
tious issue  of  Nagomo-Karabagh.  As 
we  witness  the  physical  reconstruction 
of  Armenia.  I  would  urge  President 
Gorbachev  to  rebuild  Armenia  on  a 
different,  albeit  more  difficult  level. 
He  must  bring  his  promises  of  open- 
ness and  reform  to  fruition  for  the 
people  of  Armenia.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  encourages  President 
Gorbachev  to  take  such  steps.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  178 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  strong  historical  and  cultural  ties  with 
the  people  of  Armenia; 

Whereas  the  Armenian  people  have  been 
subjected  to  ethnic  discrimination,  cultural 
oppression  and  economic  adversity; 

Whereas  portions  of  Armenia  were  totally 
devastated  by  a  massive  earthquake  on  De- 
cember 7,  1988,  where,  according  to  official 
Soviet  reports,  more  than  25,000  Armenians 
were  killed,  more  than  100,000  were  injured 
more  than  500,000  were  left  homeless,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  were  or- 
phaned; 

Whereas  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  strengthened  their 
commitment  to  Armenia  by  assisting  in  the 
iDunediate  relief  effort  and  the  overall  re- 
construction of  those  areas  affected  by  the 
earthquake; 
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Whercss  in  the  face  of  such  hardship  and 
adversity,  the  Armenian  people  continue  to 
exhibit  their  strong  will  and  resilience: 

Whereas  the  current  status  of  the  region 
of  Nacomo-Karabagh  is  a  matter  of  concern 
and  contention  for  the  people  of  the  Arme- 
nian and  AzertMLijanl  Soviet  Republic; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Oovemment  has 
termed  the  killings  of  Armenians  on  Febru- 
ary 28-29.  IMS.  in  Sumgait.  Azerbaijan  "po- 
groms;" 

Whereas  the  Special  Administrative  Com 
mittee  set  up  by  the  Soviet  Oovemment  to 
stabilise  the  Nagomo-Karabagh  region  has 
proven  ineffective  in  that  mission,  giving 
rise  to  further  dissatisfaction  among  Kara 
bagh  Armenians,  who  constitute  the  over 
whelming  majority  In  the  region; 

Whereas  the  Karabagh  Conunittee 
spokespersons  for  the  popular  movement  In 
Armenia,  had  been  Jailed  for  nearly  six 
months  before  their  release  on  May  31, 
1M9;  and 

Whereas  continued  discrimination  against 
Karabagh  Armenians  and  the  uncertainty 
about  Nagomo-Karabagh  have  led  to  mas- 
sive demonstrations  and  unrest  in  this  area 
that  are  continuing  to  this  day;  Now,  there 
fore,  be  it 

Reiolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con 
gress  that  the  United  States  should— 

(1)  Continue  to  support  and  encourage  the 
reconstruction  effort  in  Armenia; 

(2)  encourage  Soviet  President  Gorbachev 
to  continue  a  dialog  with  the  Armenian  rep 
resentatives  to  the  Soviet  Congress  of  Peo 
pie's  Deputies: 

(3)  encourage  Soviet  President  Gorbachev 
to  engage  in  meaningful  discussions  with 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Na- 
gomo-Karabagh regarding  their  demands 
for  reunification  with  the  Armenian  home 
land  and  with  the  leadership  of  Armenia's 
prodemocracy  movement,  which  Includes 
the  recently  released  Karabagh  Committee; 

(4)  promote  in  its  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  an  equitable  settle- 
ment to  the  dispute  over  Nagomo-Kara- 
bagh. which  fairly  reflects  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  region;  and 

(5)  urge  in  Its  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  investigations  of  the 
violence  against  Armenians  be  conducted  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  Soviet  Judiciary,  and 
that  those  responsible  for  the  killing  and 
bloodshed  be  identified  and  prosecuted. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Pell  in 
offering  this  joint  resolution  express- 
ing our  support  for  a  peaceful  and  fair 
settlement  In  Nagomo-Karabagh  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  Nagomo-Karabagh  is  lo- 
cated in  Soviet  Azerbaijan,  but  is  pop- 
ulated mostly  by  ethnic  Armenians. 
The  civil  strife  there  has  been  terrible, 
and  even  the  Soviet  Government  has 
termed  the  violence  against  the  Arme- 
nians there  as  "pogroms." 

Several  months  ago  I  put  together  a 
Senate  letter  to  President  Gorbachev 
asking  him  to  look  into  the  charges 
against  the  11  members  of  the  Kara 
bagh  Committee.  We  had  57  signa- 
tures on  that  letter,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  just  recently  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities released  the  Karabagh  Com- 
mittee. 


The  Armenians  who  make  up  the 
Karabagh  Committee  are  fighing  for 
the  rights  of  their  brethren  in  Na- 
gomo-Karabagh. Our  resolution  will 
help  their  struggle.  It  calls  for  Gorba- 
chev to  engage  In  a  dialog  with  Arme- 
nian delegates  to  the  new  Congress  of 
People's  Deputies,  and  it  encourages 
him  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  idea  of  reuniting  Nagomo-Kara- 
bagh with  Soviet  Armenia.  The  resolu- 
tion also  urges  bilateral  discussions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  see  that  the  perpetrators 
of  violence  against  Armenians  inside 
the  Soviet  Union's  borders  are  brought 
to  justice. 

It  is  important  that  the  people  of 
Armenia,  and  especially  the  Armeni- 
ans inside  Nagomo-Karabagh.  be 
made  aware  of  our  concern  for  their 
plight.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  joint  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  110,  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  under  title 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

S.  247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  frrom  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  247,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  state 
energy  conservation  programs  carried 
out  pursuant  to  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  6S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hetlin]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  658.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1984  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  and  succeed- 
ing years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  933.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
prohibition  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  disability. 

S.  9S» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  969.  a  bill  to  establish 
the  President's  Award  for  Addiction 
Research. 


S.  »T» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DASCHLE, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  979,  a  bill  to  provide 
grants  for  designating  rural  hospitals 
as  medical  assistance  facilities. 

S.   10S» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1059,  a  bill 
to  amend  and  enhance  existing  renew- 
able energy  programs  and  Federal 
trade  and  export  promotion  programs 
In  order  to  promote  the  United  States 
renewable  energy  industry,  improve 
the  trade  balance  of  the  United  States, 
and  maintain  the  competitive  and 
technical  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment and  trade. 

S.  11S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DASCHLE, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1153,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  presumptions  of 
service — connection  between  certain 
diseases  experienced  by  veterans  who 
served  in  Vietnam  era  and  exix>sure  to 
certain  toxic  herbicide  agents  used  in 
Vietnam;  to  provide  for  interim  bene- 
fits for  veterans  of  such  service  who 
have  certain  diseases;  to  improve  the 
reporting  requirements  relating  to  the 
"Ranch  Hand  Study";  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1163,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  limit  the 
length  of  time  for  which  an  individual 
may  be  incarcerated  for  civil  contempt 
in  a  child  custody  case  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  provide  for  expedited  appeal  proce- 
dures to  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Court  of  Appeals  for  individuals  found 
in  civil  contempt  in  such  case. 

S.   1233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1232,  a  bill  to  honor  the 
world's  most  recent  heros  in  the  uni- 
versal struggle  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, and  to  designate  the  park  in  the 
District  of  Colimdbia  directly  across 
from  the  Embassy  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  as  "Tiananmen  Square 
Park". 

S.   1291 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikttlski] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1291.  a 
bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Library 
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Services  and  Construction  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SXNAR  joint  RKSOLTmON  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  establish  a  national  policy 
on  permanent  papers. 

senate  coHcuRRnrr  bxsolution  *i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 47.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
multilateral  sanctions  against  South 
Africa. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  153— 
RELATING  TO  AID  TO  POLAND 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Rbs.  153 

Whereas  the  country  of  Poland,  with  its 
historical  and  ethnic  ties  to  the  United 
States,  has.  by  recognizing  the  free  trade 
union  of  Solidarity,  and  by  holding  open 
elections  for  some  seats  in  its  parliament, 
taken  a  major  step  away  from  Communism 
and  toward  Democracy; 

Whereas  such  progress  represents  a  signif- 
icant step  toward  freedom,  and  hope  for  all 
peoples  in  the  Eastern  Europ>ean  nations; 

Whereas  economic  progress  demands  a 
healthy  private  sector,  and  that  currently 
none  such  is  allowed,  neither  by  the  Polish 
government  nor  Its  legal  establishment; 

Whereas  a  healthy  private  sector  demands 
capital  formation; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  announced  his  intention  to  seek 
$100  million  from  Congress  for  a  special 
fund  to  underwrite  private  business 
projects: 

Whereas  this  $100  million  appropriation 
from  Congress  could  be  leveraged  to  $500 
million  for  investment  in  Polish  private  en- 
terprise by  using  it  to  collateralize  and  guar- 
antee a  bond  issuance;  and 

Whereas  the  pride  and  tremendous  legacy 
of  support  of  the  American-Polish  commu- 
nity for  its  native  homeland  and  relations 
could  support  such  a  bond  issuance:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  a  Polish-American  Ekiuity  Fund 
wUl  be  created  through  the  appropriation 
by  Congress  of  $100  million  to  establish  and 
collateralize  a  low-interest,  tax-advantaged 
bond  Issuance,  and  that  the  President  shall 
establish  such  equity  fund,  which  is  dedicat- 
ed to  private,  rather  than  public,  sector  in- 
vestments in  Poland;  and 

That  such  investment  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  legal  framework  to  facilitate 
such  concerns. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  expand  its  ef- 
forts through  the  Opportunity  Bank  pro- 
gram to  match  American  business  expertise 
and  investment  with  Polish  private  sector 
initiatives. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  a  daily 
basis,  we  are  receiving  exciting  news 
concerning  President  Bush's  diplomat- 
ic mission  into  the  Eastern  bloc.  We 
are   encouraged   by   the   dawning   of 


democratic  elections  and  the  improve- 
ments of  human  rights  in  countries 
like  Poland  and  Hungary.  And  Amer- 
ica—as it  has  throughout  history- 
stands  ready  and  willing  to  promote 
peaceful  passage  to  freedom  for  these 
countries  and  their  peoples. 

Concerning  Poland,  specifically,  we 
are  fortunate  to  boast  a  strong,  viable, 
stalwart  culture  of  Polish-Americans— 
men  and  women  who  began  contribut- 
ing to  this  coimtry  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War— a  thousand  of  them  like  the 
hero  Casimir  Pulaski— to  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  today  in  our  homes, 
businesses,  professions,  factories,  and 
in  government. 

Like  many  Americans  whose  ties 
take  them  back  to  another  land,  and 
whose  many  family  members  still  live 
in  the  old  country.  Polish-Americans 
have  a  tremendous  loyalty  to  Poland— 
a  loyalty  that  has  translated  time  and 
again  into  tangible,  economic,  and  ma- 
terial support,  either  from  family  to 
family,  or  through  organizations  such 
as  churches.  I  am  certain  that  these 
Americans  are  anxiously  awaiting  the 
political  transformation  that  is  flow- 
ing out  of  the  shipyards  of  Gdansk 
like  the  tide  itself. 

As  well,  these  Polish-Americans  are 
looking  for  a  way  to  help— a  way  to 
help  America  help— a  way  to  promote 
economic  reform  and  freedom  in  their 
motherland. 

And  to  this  end.  I  am  today  submit- 
ting a  resolution  stating  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  Senate  that  some— or 
all— of  the  $100  million  in  aid  to 
Poland  be  used  to  capitalize  an  equity 
fund  through  the  sale  of  bonds  for  in- 
vestment in  private— and  I  emphasize 
private— Polish  enterprises. 

Administered  correctly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  money— up  to  the  $100  mil- 
lion appropriation  sought  by  our 
President— could  be  leveraged  to  $500 
million  by  using  it  to  collateralize  and 
guarantee  a  bond  issuance.  These 
bonds  would  be  open  for  sale  to  all 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  even 
to  people  of  other  nations.  But  specifi- 
cally they  would  allow  the  strong 
Polish-American  community— a  com- 
munity recognized  for  its  powerful 
ethnic  ties  and  love  of  homeland— with 
the  opportunity  to  give  directly 
toward  the  liberation  of  Poland. 

My  resolution  also  indicates  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this  in- 
vestment is  based  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  legal  framework  to  facilitate 
private  sector  initiatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  behind 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  is 
simple.  Rather  than  looking  for  gov- 
ernment to  finance  government,  we 
are  allowing  private  enterprise  to  fi- 
nance private  enterprise.  Using  our 
taxpayer's  $100  million  as  collateral 
for  a  low-interest,  tax-advantaged 
bond  issuance,  we  are  putting  our 
faith  in  the  market  system  that  has 
provided  democracies  throughout  the 


world  with  the  most  dynamic  econo- 
mies in  history— the  same  market 
system  the  Polish  people  are  presently 
seeking,  and  the  very  same  system 
that  wiU  provide  for  the  peaceful  tran- 
sition to  democracy  for  the  country  of 
Poland. 

Of  course,  we  must  exercise  cau- 
tion—as caution  must  always  be  exer- 
cised in  the  arena  of  global  diplomacy. 
And  interestingly  enough,  leaders  of 
the  Polish-American  community  are 
the  first  to  offer  this  warning.  We 
must  not  fail  to  remember  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  its  very  skillful 
leader  and  powerful  Politburo,  still 
controls  its  satellite  nations.  We  must 
remember  that  none  of  these  devout 
Marxists  in  Moscow  has  conceded  to 
communism's  failure  around  the  globe. 
None  has  suggested  that  its  philoso- 
phies are  fallacious,  misleading,  and 
delusory.  On  this  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain we  are  quick,  of  course,  to  project 
our  own  optimism  on  the  events 
taking  place— with  the  respective  visits 
of  I»resident  Gorbachev  to  the  West 
and  President  Bush  to  the  East— and 
we  are  quick  to  interpret  the  whys  and 
wherefores  according  to  our  own  de- 
sires for  the  way  we  would  like  things 
to  be. 

WhUe  this  optimism  is  healthy,  let 
no  one  believe  the  rift  between  com- 
munism and  democracy  has  been  re- 
solved. It  has  not,  and  until  such 
peaceful  transition  can  take  place,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  at  its  very  core 
communism  is  expansionistic.  and  by 
its  very  nature  it  is  the  antithesis  of 
democracy  and  democracy's  objectives 
of  human  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

Now.  with  these  conditions  stated, 
let  me  also  be  clear  that  there  is  a 
good  reason  to  be  positive  about  the 
political  change  taking  place  in  coim- 
tries  like  Poland  and  Hungary.  It 
serves  the  United  States  to  do  all  it 
can— within  the  mesois  it  has— to  sup- 
port the  change  taking  place  in  these 
Eastern  nations.  It  serves  the  United 
States  to  offer  assistance  to  the  heroes 
of  these  revolutions,  the  bold  champi- 
ons of  free  enterprise  and  political 
reform— just  as  it  served  the  French 
well  to  loan  40  million  livres  to  our 
struggling  Revolution  in  1776. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  that  40 
million  livres  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  French  economy  at  that 
time— just  as  any  money  we  provide  in 
this  time  of  deficits  will  impact  our 
own. 

But  as  we  know,  the  blessings  of 
freedom  always  come  after  the  sacri- 
fices of  those  who  love  it  most,  and  to 
this  end,  we  should  support  the  inten- 
tions of  our  President  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  these  countries. 
With  that  money,  what  a  great  oppor- 
tunity we  could  present  to  our  Polish- 
Americans  by  setting  up  this  equity 
fund.  It  would  provide  the  seed  money 
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necessary  for  people  here— and  even 
people  in  free  countries  throughout 
the  world— to  help  people  there.  It 
would  provide  these  people  with  a  ve- 
hicle to  raise  hundreds  of  millions 
more  than  what  our  President  is 
asking— and  we  must  provide  a  way  to 
see  that  this  money  gets  into  the 
hands  of  free  businessmen. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  our  real  ob- 
jective. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 


MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  268 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1160)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  pa«e  10.  after  line  18,  Insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  111.  PROHIBITION  ON  SOLRITINC  OR  DIVERT 
ING  FUNDS  TO  CARRY  OIT  ACTIVITIE.S 
TOR  WHICH  LNrTED  STATES  ASSIST 
ANTE  IS  PROHIBrTED. 

Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  As 
sistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section. 

"Sic.  620P.  PKOHurnoH  on  Soucrrijic  or 
DivmTiNc  PuwDs  TO  Carsy  Out  Activitiis 
roR  Which  UwnxD  States  Assistamce  is 
PnoHiBrm).— 

(a)  Prohibitiom.— <1)  Whenever  any  pro- 
vision of  United  SUtes  law  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Relation  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year 
1990.  expressly  prohibits  aU  United  States 
assistance,  or  all  assistance  under  a  specified 
United  States  assistance  account,  from 
being  provided  to  any  specified  foreign 
region,  country,  government,  group,  or  indi- 
vidual, then— 

••(A)  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  solicit  the  provi- 
sion of  funds  or  material  assistance  by  any 
foreign  government  (including  any  instru- 
mentality or  agency  thereof),  foreign 
person,  or  United  States  person,  and 

•■(B)  no  United  SUtes  assistance  shall  be 
provided  to  any  third  party, 
if  the  provision  of  such  funds  or  assistance 
would  have  the  purpose  or  direct  effect  of 
furthering  or  carrying  out  the  same  or  simi 
lar  activities,  with  respect  to  that  region, 
country,  government,  group,  or  individual, 
for  which  United  SUtes  assistance  is  pro- 
hibited. 

(2)  As  used  within  the  meaning  of  para 
graph  (1KB),  assistance  which  is  provided 
for  a  particular  purpose  includes  assistance 
provided  under  an  arrangement  condition- 
ing, expressly  or  impliedly,  action  by  the  re- 
cipient to  further  that  purpose. 

■•(b)  Pkhalty.— Any  person  who  violates 
the  provision  of  subsection  (aXlHA)  (relat- 
ing to  soliclUtion)  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years  or  fined  in  accordance 
with  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  both. 

••(c)  Atflicabiijty.— The  provisloris  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  superseded  except  by  a 


provision  of  law  enacted  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Year  1990,  which 
specifically  repeals,  modifies,  or  supersedes 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

■•(d)  DKriHiTiOKs.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 
ed) the  term  person'  includes  (A)  any 
natural  person,  (B)  any  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  legal  entity,  and  (C)  any 
organization,  association,  or  other  group: 

(2)   the   term    United  SUtes   assistance' 
means— 

•■(A)  assistance  of  any  kind  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961: 

••(B)  sales,  credits,  and  guaranties  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act: 

•(C)  export  licenses  Issued  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act:  and 

••(D)  activities  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  410 
et  seq.),  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act 
of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403a  et  seq.),  or  Executive 
Order  Number  12333  (December  4.  1981). 
excluding  any  activity  Involving  the  provi- 
sion or  sharing  of  Intelligence  information; 
and 

•'13)  the  term  United  SUtes  assistance  ac- 
count' means  an  account  corresponding  to 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
United  SUtes  assistance. 

(e)  Construction —Nothing  m  this  sec 
tion  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  full  Con 
slitutional  powers  of  the  President  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.". 


directly  participate  In,  or  conspire  in.  or 

an  accessory  to  the  planning  or  execution  of 
a  terrorist  activity  which  resulted  in  the 
death,  injury  or  kidnapping  of  an  American 
citizen.". 


MITCHELL  (AND  EKDLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  271 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

POLICY 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  269 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Gramh.  Mr.  NicKLES.  Mr.  Thurmond. 
and  Mr.  Wilson)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

SE«  PROHIBITION    ON    NEM)TI.AT10NS    WITH 

TERRORISTS         RESP«>NSI8LE         FOR 
A.MERK  AN  DEATHS 

Section  1302(b)  of  the  International  Secu 
rity  and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  (22  U.S.C.  2151).  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
following:  .  except  that  no  funds  author- 
ized in  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  made  available  for  the  conduct  of  ne- 
gotiations with  any  representative  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  such  as 
Abu  lyad  unless  and  until  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  Congress  that  he  has  determined 
the  represenUtive  did  not  directly  partici- 
pate in.  or  conspire  in.  or  was  an  accessory 
to  the  planning  or  execution  of  a  terrorist 
activity  which  resulted  in  the  death.  Injury 
or  kidnapping  of  an  American  citizen.". 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  270 

Mr.       GRASSLEY       proposed       an 

amendment    to    amendment    No.    269 

proposed  by  Mr.  Helms  (and  others)  to 

the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  all 
after  "authorized  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of: to  be  appropriated  In  this  or  any  other 
act  may  be  obligated  or  made  available  for 
the  conduct  of  negotiations  with  any  repre- 
senUtive of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization such  as  Abu  lyad  unless  and  until 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  he 
has  determined  the  representative  did  not 


TOWARD  ADDITIONAL  SANCTIONS 
AGAINST  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPl'BLIC  0¥ 
CHINA 

(a)  In  Gewkrau— The  Senate  hereby— 

( 1 )  condemns  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  for  carrying  out 
massive  arrests  and  numerous  executions  of 
students  and  workers  who  participated  in 
the  prodemocracy  movement  in  that  coun- 
try: 

(2)  conunends  the  President  for  taking  ad- 
ditional measures  against  the  Government 
of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  In  re- 
sponse to  those  arrests  and  executions;  and 

(3)  urges  additional  measures  be  taken 
against  the  Government  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  to  discourage  additional  ar- 
rests and  executions. 

(b)  Additional  Measures.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that— 

( 1 )  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes  should  immediately  postpone  approv- 
al of  any  application  for  financing  United 
SUtes  exports  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China; 

(2)  under  the  direction  of  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury,  the  United  SUtes  executive 
directors  of  the  appropriate  international  fi- 
nancial institutions  should  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  loans  or  any  other  financial  as- 
sistance by  such  institutions  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China: 

(3)  the  President  should  immediately 
review— 

(A)  the  advisability  of  continuing  to 
extend  most- favored-nation  (MFN)  trade 
treatment  to  Chinese  producU; 

(B)  all  bilateral  trade  agreements  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China: 

(C)  the  bilateral  commercial  agreements 
governing  Chinese-American  cooperation  on 
satellite  launches:  and 

(D)  the  Chinese- American  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy,  signed  at  Washington  on  July  23 
1985:  and 

(4)  the  President  should  consult— 

(A)  with  the  allies  of  the  United  SUtes  at 
the  upcoming  Economic  Summit  regarding 
the  feasibility  of  adopting  a  collective  eco-   , 
nomic  response  to  the  recent,  tragic  evenU 
in  China: 

(B)  with  Members  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Exports  to  Communist  Coun- 
tries (COCOM)  regarding  the  suspension  of 
any  further  easing  of  export  controls  with 
respect  to  China  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  current  favorable  treatment  ac- 
corded to  high  technology  exporU  to  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China;  and 

(C)  with  the  other  signatories  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
People's  Republic  of  China's  observer  sUtus 
at  meetings  on  GATT  and  reassessing  the 
People's  Republic  of  China's  right  to  accede 
to  GATT. 

(c)  Human  Rights.- 


(1)  The  President  should  emphasize  to  the 
government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  that  an  Important  factor  In  our  rela- 
tloitshlp  will  be  the  degree  to  which  they 
recognize  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  peoples' 
legitimate  desires  for  democracy,  human 
righU  and  simple  Justice. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

(a)  The  President  should  ask  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to 
initiate  an  investigation  into  the  condition 
of  human  democratic  rights  in  China  in- 
cluding Tibet;  and  that 

(b)  the  President  should  convey  to  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  that  the  lifting  of  martial  law,  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners,  and  the  opening 
of  Tibet  to  foreigners  Is  a  critical  factor  in 
the  future  improvement  of  relations. 

(c)  Towards  Hong  Kong  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  should  convey  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  the  importance 
of  living  up  to  iU  International  undertaking 
with  respect  to  the  1984  Joint  Declaration 
for  the  future  prosperity  and  sUblllty  of 
Hong  Kong.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  should 
advise  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  United 
SUtes  continuing  concern  about  the  ab- 
sence of  guarantees  of  free  direct  elections 
and  human  rights  in  the  Joint  Declaration. 

(d)  Suspensions.— 

( 1 )  Overseas  private  investment  corpora- 
tion.—The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  shall  suspend  the  issuance  of 
any  new  insurance,  reinsurance,  guarantees, 
financing,  or  other  financial  support  with 
respect  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
for  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless  the  President 
makes  a  report  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  Trade  and  development  program.— The 
President  shall  suspend  the  use  of  any 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out.  section 
661  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
for  activities  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Program  with  respect  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  for  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Unless  the  President  makes  a  report  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(3)  MtmiTioNS  ETPORT  LICENSES.— The  is- 
suance of  licenses  under  section  38  of  the 
Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control  Act  for 
the  export  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  of  any  defense  article  on  the  United 
SUtes  Munitions  List,  including  helicopters 
and  helicopter  parts,  shall,  subject  to  the 
subsection  (e).  continue  to  be  suspended 
unless  the  President  makes  a  report  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(4)  Crime  Control  and  detsction  instru- 
ments AND  BouiPMENT.- The  issuancc  of  any 
license  under  section  6(k)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  for  the  export  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  of  any  crime 
control  or  detection  instrumenU  or  equip- 
ment shall  be  suspended,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  report  under  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

(5)  EIXTORT  OF   SATELLITES   POR   LAUNCH   BY 

THE  PEOPLE'S  REFUBLic  OP  CHINA.— Any  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  a  satellite  of  United 
SUtes  origin  that  is  intended  for  launch 
from  a  launch  vehicle  owned  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  whose  export  is  subject 
to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  on  September  IS.  1988  shall  be  suspend- 
ed unless  the  President  makes  a  report 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(6)  Nuclear  oooptsATiON  with  the  peo- 
ple's REPUBUC  op  CHINA.  —(A)  Any— 

(1)  application  for  a  license  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  for  the 


export  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  for 
use  in  a  nuclear  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cility of  any  goods  or  technology  which,  as 
determined  under  section  309(c)  i  .he  Nu- 
clear Non-proliferation  Act  of  1978,  could  be 
of  significance  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses, or  which.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  is  likely  to  be  diverted  for  use  In 
such  a  facility,  for  any  nuclear  explosive 
device,  or  for  research  on  or  development  of 
any  nuclear  explosive  device,  shall  be  sus- 
pended, 

(11)  application  for  a  license  for  the  export 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  of  any  nu- 
clear material,  facilities,  or  componenU  sub- 
ject to  the  Agreement  shall  be  suspended. 

(ill)  approval  for  the  transfer  or  retransfer 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  of  any  nu- 
clear material,  facilities,  or  components  sub- 
ject to  the  Agreement  shall  not  be  given, 
and 

(iv)  specific  authorization  for  assistance  in 
any  activities  with  respect  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  relating  to  the  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  under  section  57  b.  (2)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  shall  not  be 
given, 
untU— 

(I)  the  President  has  certified  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  provided  clear  and  unequivocal  assur- 
ances to  the  United  SUtes  that  it  is  not  as- 
sisting and  wUl  not  assist  any  non-nuclear 
weapons  sUte.  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  acquiring  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  the 
materials  and  components  for  such  devices; 

(II)  the  President  has  made  the  certifica- 
tions and  submitted  the  report  required  by 
Public  Law  99-183;  and 

(III)  the  President  makes  a  report  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "Agreement"  means  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Concerning  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear 
Energy,  done  on  July  23,  1985. 

(7)  Liberalization  op  export  controls.— 
The  President  shall  negotiate  with  the  gov- 
emmenU  participating  in  the  group  known 
as  the  Coordinating  Committee  to  suspend, 
on  a  multilateral  basis,  any  liberalization  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  of  controls  on 
exports  of  goods  and  technology  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  under  section  5  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  In- 
cluding— 

(A)  the  implemenUtion  of  bulk  licenses 
for  exports  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  and 

(B)  the  raising  of  the  performance  levels 
of  goods  or  technology  below  which  no  au- 
thority or  permission  to  export  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  would  be  required. 

The  President  shall  oppose  any  liberaliza- 
tion by  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  con- 
trols which  is  described  in  subparagraph 
(B),  untU  the  end  of  the  6-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  or  imtll  the  President  makes  a  report 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

(e)  Termination  op  Suspensions.— A 
report  referred  to  In  subsection  (d)  is  a 
report  by  the  President  to  the  Congress- 

(1)  that  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  made  progress  on  a 
program  of  political  reform  throughout  the 
entire  country,  which  includes- 

(A)  lifting  of  martial  law; 

(B)  halting  of  executions  and  other  repris- 
als against  individuals  for  the  nonviolent  ex- 
pression of  their  political  beliefs: 


(C)  release  of  political  prisoners; 

(D)  increased  rem>ect  for  Internationally 
recognized  human  rights,  including  freedom 
of  expression,  the  press,  assembly,  and  asso- 
ciation: and 

(E)  permitting  a  freer  flow  of  Infonnation, 
including  an  end  to  the  Jamming  of  Voice  of 
America  and  greater  access  for  foreign  Jour- 
nalisU;  or 

(2)  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  terminate  a  susDension 
under  paragraph  (1),  (2).  (3),  (4),  or  (5),  to 
terminate  a  suspension  or  disapproval  'under 
paragraph  (6),  or  to  terminate  the  opposi- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (7),  as  the  case 
maybe. 

(f)  Applicabilitt  op  StTBSECnON  (dX3).— 
The  suspension  set  forth  in  subsection 
(dK3)  shall  not  apply  to  systems  and  compo- 
nents designed  specifically  for  Inclusion  In 
civil  products  and  controlled  as  defense  arti- 
cles only  for  purposes  of  export  to  a  con- 
trolled country,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  intended  recipient  of  such 
items  is  the  military  or  security  forces  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

(g)  Reporting  Requirement.— It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that,  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
should  inform  the  Congress  of— 

(1)  the  resulU  of  his  review  of  the  bilater- 
al relationship  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  of 
his  consulUtions  with  the  major  allies  of 
the  United  SUtes  regarding  each  ally's  eco- 
nomic, commercial,  and  security  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  as 
called  for  by  Senate  Resolution  142  (adopt- 
ed June  6,  1989);  and 

(2)  his  actions  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  272 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Wilsoh)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  103.  after  line  23.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.   «33.    MI'L'HLATERAL    DEVELOPMENT    BANKS 
AND  DEBT-FOR-NATURE  EXCHANGES. 

(a)  Directions  to  the  United  States  Ex- 
ecutive Directors.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  direct  the  United  SUtes  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  of  the  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  to— 

(1)  negotiate  for  the  creation  in  each  re- 
spective multilateral  development  bank, 
except  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  have  previ- 
ously been  met,  of  a  department  that  wlU  be 
responsible  for  environmental  and  resource 
conservation,  including  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  debt-for-nature  exchanges  (as  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)),  and  that  will  de- 
velop and  monitor  strict  environmental 
guidelines  and  policies  to  govern  lending  ac- 
tivities; 

(2)  seek  to  provide  funds  for  debt  reduc- 
tion, including  but  not  limited  to  the  pur- 
chase of  debt  on  the  secondary  market;  and 

(3)  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  progress  made  In  Implementing  this  sub- 
section; 

(4)  shall  seek  to  support,  with  other  Exec- 
utive Directors  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks,  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of 
debtor  countries'  debt  service  for  those 
debtor  developing  countries  which  demon- 
strate commitment  to  sustainable  develop- 
ment policies. 
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(b)  DllfCTIOWS  TO  THK  UWITDJ  STATES  Ex 

■comn  DixacTOR  to  the  World  Bawk— In 
addition  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a), 
the  VB.  Executive  Director  to  the  World 
BanJc  will  support  developing  debtor  nations 
in  exchancln«  debt  for  sustainable  develop- 
ment projects  by  promoting  a  role  for  the 
World  Bank  to  act  as  an  informational 
agent  for  debt-for-nature  exchanges,  and  by 
helping  non-governmental  organizations  to 
propose  projects  and  to  otherwise  access 
World  Bank  InvestmenU.  Provided  further, 
that  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  to  the 
World  Bank  shall  support  the  use  of  envi- 
ronmental policy  loans  from  the  World 
Bank,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  used  for 
debt-for-nature  exchanges. 

<C)     iMPUOfXIfTATION     OF    DeBT-FOR-NaTURE 

ExcHAKoxs.— ( 1 )  Each  department  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  will  actively  promote, 
coordinate,  and  facUitate  debt-for-nature 
exchanges. 

(2)  Each  such  department  will  promote 
the  preservation,  protection,  and  sustain 
able  development  of  tropical  rain  forests,  re 
newable  natural  resources,  endangered  eco- 
systems and  species  in  debtor  countries  by 
assisting  these  countries  in  reducing  and  re 
structuring  their  debt  burden.  Each  such 
department— 

(A)  will  include  envlrorunentaJ  consider 
ations  In  loan  agreemenU  that  the  respec 
tive  multUateral  development  bank  negoti 
ates  with  debtor  countries: 

(B)  win  assist  in  provision  of  funds  for 
debt  reduction.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  purchase  of  debt  on  the  secondary 
market. 

(3)  Support  for  debt-for-nature  exchanges 
would  be  conditioned  upon  the  debtor  coun 
try  providing  budgetary  resources  for  use  in 
the  preservation,  protection,  and  sustain 
able  development  of  tropical  forests,  renew 
able  natural  resources,  ecosystems  and  spe 
cies.  The  debtor  country  would  be  required 
to  use  the  budgetary  resources  provided  in 
at  least  one  of  the  following  programs: 

(A)  restoration,  protection,  or  sustainable 
use  of  the  world's  oceans  and  atmosphere; 

(B)  restoration,  protection,  or  sustainable 
use  of  diverse  animal  and  plant  species; 

(C)  establishment,  restoration,  protection, 
and  maintenance  of  parks  and  reserves; 

<D)  development  and  implementation  of 
sound  systems  of  natural  resource  manage- 
ment; 

(E)  development  and  support  of  local  con- 
servation programs; 

(P)  training  programs  to  strengthen  con 
servation  institutions  and  increase  scientific, 
technical,  and  managerial  capabilities  of  in 
dividuals  and  organizations  involved  in  con 
servation  effforts; 

(G)  efforts  to  generate  knowledge,  in- 
crease understanding,  and  enhance  public 
commitment  to  conservation; 

(H)  design  and  implemenUtion  of  sound 
programs  of  land  and  ecosystem  manage 
ment;  and 

<I)  promotion  of  regenerative  approaches 
in  farming,  foresty,  and  watershed  manage 
ment. 

(4)  Each  such  department  will  encourage 
debtor  countries  to  collaborate  with  local 
and  international  nongovernmental  or  pri 
vate  organizations  when  Implementing 
these  programs. 

(d)  GuiDEuiTES.— For  purposes  of  policies 
undertaken  by  multilateral  development 
banks,  as  described  in  this  section,  and  for 
purposes  of  debt  reduction  under  section 
631.  sustainable  development  shall  be  con 
sidered  as  a  policy  which  shall— 

(1)  support  development  that  mainUins 
and  restores  the  renewable  natural  resource 
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base  so  that  present  and  future  needs  of 
debtor  countries'  populations  can  be  met. 
while  not  Impairing  critical  ecosystems  and 
not  exacerbating  global  environmental 
problems; 

(2)  be  environmentally  sustainable  in  that 
resources  are  conserved  and  managed  and 
used  primarily  by  the  local  population  in  an 
effort  to  remove  pressure  on  the  natural  re- 
source base  and  to  make  Judicious  use  of  the 
land  so  as  to  sustain  growth  and  the  avail- 
ability of  all  natural  resources: 

(3)  support  development  that  does  not 
exceed  the  limits  Imposed  by  local  hydrolo- 
gical  cycles,  soil,  climate,  vegetation,  and 
human  cultural  practices: 

(4)  promote  the  maintenance  and  restora 
lion  of  soils,  vegetation,  hydrological  cycles, 
wildlife,  critical  ecosystems  (tropical  forests, 
wetlands,  and  coastal  marine  resources)  bio- 
logical diversity  and  other  natural  resources 
essential  to  economic  growth  and  human 
well-being  and  shall,  when  using  natural  re- 
sources, be  implemented  to  minimize  the  de- 
pletion of  such  natural  resources,  and 

(5)  take  steps,  wherever  feasible,  to  pre- 
vent pollution  that  threatens  human  health 
and  important  biotic  systems  and  to  achieve 
patterns  of  energy  consumption  that  meet 
human  nwds  and  relies  on  renewable 
sources. 

<e)  Deri mrioKs.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  multilateral  development 
banks'  refers  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (also 
known  as  the  World  Bank')  the  Inter 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna 
tional  Development  Association,  the  Afri- 
can, Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  De 
velopment  Bank:  the  term  Secretary' 
refers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
except  where  the  Secretary  of  State  is  spe 
cifically  referenced. 
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mittee  of  the  Committee  on  EInergy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  July  14.  10  a.m.  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  the  administration  on  S. 
710.  S.  711,  and  S.  712,  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  referendum  on  the  politi- 
cal status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMlflTTEX  ON  AVIATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  July  14,  1989, 
at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
1277,  legislation  requiring  the  approv- 
al of  future  airline  acquisitions  and 
takeovers  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  DRIVING  FORCE 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 
MARKET  AND  PRODUCT  PROMOTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Market  and  Product  Promotion  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday.  July  14.  1989.  at  10:30  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  research  and  promo- 
tion legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Friday.  July  14  at  9 
a.m.  and  2  p.m.  in  executive  session  to 
mark  up  S.  1085,  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1990-91;  to  receive  a  report  from 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence; and  to  possibly  act  on  certain 
pending  military  nominations  and 
other  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcom- 


•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.   President,   it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
bring    to    the    attention    of    my    col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  a  man  whose 
work  for  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
earned  him  a  unique  honor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  16,  1989.  my  hometown 
of  Tuscaloosa,  AL,  honored  Lawrence 
"Larry  "  Mund  by  proclaiming  "Larry 
Mund  Recognition  Day"  and  by  desig- 
nating the  transit  authority's  down- 
town   Tuscaloosa    bus    transfer    point 
the   'Lawrence    Larry'   Mund  Termi- 
nal"   in    his    honor.    The   Tuscaloosa 
Metro  Transit  System,  the  Tuscaloosa 
City     Council,     the    Northport     City 
Council  and  the  people  of  Tuscaloosa 
joined  forces  to  recognize  the  contri- 
butions of  a  man  who  has  dedicated 
himself  to  insuring  reliable  and  safe 
transportation  for  the  city  of  Tusca- 
loosa for  over  17  years. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  cities,  wheth- 
er in  Washington.  Tulsa.  Manhattan, 
or  Tuscaloosa,  depend  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  public  transportation.  It  seems 
that  the  only  time  transportation  au- 
thorities ever  hear  from  their  passen- 
gers is  when  public  transportation  ex- 
periences delays  or  other  problems.  No 
one  ever  thinks  to  commend  local 
transportation  officials  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  so  many  citizens  by  pro- 
viding safe  service.  On  May  16.  1989, 
however.  Tuscaloosa  realized  that  the 
work  of  one  man  played  a  large  role  in 
bringing  this  city's  public  transporta- 
tion system  up  to  speed. 

Larry  Mund  worked  with  only  one 
goal  in  mind.  To  serve  the  people  of 
Tuscaloosa  by  providing  the  highest 
level  of  public  transporUtion  possible. 
Due  to  his  tireless  efforts,  commit- 
ment and  leadership  the  parking  and 


transit  authority  is  now  a  reliable, 
functional  public  transit  facility  and  a 
valuable  resource  to  the  approximate- 
ly 200,000  passengers  it  served  in  1988 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tuscaloosa  News 
in  an  editorial  dated  May  18.  1989,  re- 
ferred to  Larry  Mund  as  "a  driving 
force"  and  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  characterize  his  work  for  the 
city  of  Tuscaloosa.  I  know  I  join  with 
Larry's  wife,  Phyllis,  and  his  three 
lovely  daughters  and  their  families  in 
sharing  their  pride  in  Larry's  accom- 
plishments and  his  impact  on  Tusca- 
loosa. I  am  proud  to  serve  as  one  of 
Larry's  representatives  in  Washington 
and  even  prouder  to  call  him  my 
friend.* 


THE  DROUGHT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  express  my  deep 
concern  with  the  deteriorating  crop 
conditions  existing  in  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's breadbasket. 

Over  the  last  2  weeks,  much  of  the 
Nation's  breadbasket  has  been  seared 
by  extreme  heat  and  insufficient  rain- 
fall. The  thriving  crops  that  covered 
Minnesota  in  mld-Jime  are  wilting 
imder  this  heat  wave.  In  the  western 
portion  of  my  State,  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers are  devouring  the  crops.  Al- 
ready, some  fields  have  suffered  signif- 
icant irreversible  losses  of  yield  poten- 
tial. While  additional  serious  drought 
damage  still  remains. 

For  Minnesota,  which  has  suffered 
as  other  States  have  this  year,  the 
drought  is  severe.  Compared  to  last 
year,  a  larger  portion  of  my  State  has 
virtually  no  subsoil  moisture  available 
to  sustain  crops  stressed  by  extreme 
heat.  The  lack  of  subsoil  moisture 
means  that  crops  need  1  to  2  inches  of 
rain  a  week  to  avoid  additional  yield 
reductions.  Unfortimately,  given  the 
normal  July  and  August  rainfall  pat- 
terns additional  crop  production  losses 
are  likely  to  occur. 

The  consequences  of  this  year's 
drought  may  be  more  severe  than  last 
year.  A  year  ago,  Minnesota  farmers  as 
well  as  our  Nation  as  a  whole  entered 
the  1988  crop  year  with  substantial  re- 
serve stocks  of  grain  and  forage.  These 
reserves  allowed  most  farmers  to  par- 
tially offset  their  1988  crop  losses  by 
drawing  on  their  previous  years'  sur- 
pluses. But  now,  most  farmers  have 
liquidated  most  of  their  reserves.  Thus 
if  the  drought  continues  unabated,  our 
Nation  may  actually  face  a  shortf sill  of 
agricultural  commodities  needed  to 
meet  domestic  and  export  needs. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago,  the  Feder- 
al Government  passed  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988.  This  act,  in  con- 
junction with  existing  reserve  stocks 
of  grain  and  forage,  minimized  the 
economic  damage  potential  of  the  1988 
drought.  The  act  was  a  "godsend"  not 
only  for  the  farmers  and  rural  commu- 


nities of  my  State,  but  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Unfortunately,  the  weath- 
er which  destroyed  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  1988  crop  has  persisted  into 
1989.  Now  the  Nation  Is  facing  a 
second  year  of  substantially  reduced 
crop  production  and  if  similar  and  up- 
dated assistance  provisions  are  not  of- 
fered to  American  farmers,  serious 
economic  harm  could  spread  from  our 
Natlon's  farms  and  rural  communities 
into  our  Nation's  general  economy.  My 
worst  fear  Is  a  scenario  where  our 
Nation  is  unprepared  to  cope  with 
drought  conditions  that  persist 
through  the  end  of  the  1989  crop  year 
and  into  the  1990  crop  year.  There- 
fore, I  tirge  my  colleagues  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  look  at  the  long-term 
ramifications  which  might  develop  if 
we  fail  to  prepare  adequate  contingen- 
cy plans  for  American  agriculture. 

In  simunation,  I  am  growing  alarmed 
and  concerned  with  the  continuance  of 
crop  damaging  weather  conditions  in 
1989.  The  back-to-back  major  drought 
conditions  which  experts  once  confi- 
dently assured  would  not  occur  is  now 
problematic.  While  I  am  sensitive  to 
the  immediate  financial  needs  of  farm- 
ers who  lost  their  winter  grain  crops,  I 
think  it  is  poor  public  policy  to  ignore 
the  needs  of  other  farmers  and  rural 
communities  who  are  watching  their 
crops  wither  this  simuner.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  to  provide  expedi- 
tious assistance  to  farmers  who  lost 
much  of  their  winter  crops  contingent 
on  ensuring  that  there  is  a  comparable 
and  sufficient  safety  net  provided  to 
all  farmers  suffering  from  extensive 
crop  losses  in  1989.  In  addition,  I  re- 
quest that  the  administration  prepare 
and  disseminate  contingency  plans  and 
commodity  program  options  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  imple- 
ment to  minimize  the  economic  hard- 
ships and  potential  disruptions  that 
may  occur  if  drought  conditions  con- 
tinue to  persist. 

Finally.  I  acknowledge  that  I  may  be 
asking  a  lot.  However,  given  the  stakes 
at  hand  and  the  growing  chances  that 
our  Nation  could  face  agricultural 
commodity  supply  conditions  in  the 
spring  of  1990  which  were  never  antici- 
pated in  the  fall  of  1985,  such  a  com- 
mitment is  expected  by  farmers,  rural 
communities,  and  the  American 
public* 


POLITICAL  STATUS  OF  PUERTO 
RICO 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
early  last  spring  Senators  Johnston, 
McClure,  and  Simon  introduced  S. 
712,  a  bill  "to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico."  This  is  a  bill  of  the  uttermost 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  of  no  less  moment  to 
the  American  union. 


The  bill  provides  for  a  referendum 
to  be  held  in  1991  presenting  the 
choice  of  statehood;  Independence:  or 
commonwealth  status.  In  the  event 
that  no  status  option  obtains  a  majori- 
ty, there  will  be  a  runoff. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
President  Bush  indicated  his  firm  sup- 
port of  statehood,  as  does  the  Just  pre- 
vious Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Romero  Barcelo.  The  present  Gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  is  a  support- 
er of  "enhanced"  commonwealth 
status.  There  are,  of  course,  many  sup- 
porters of  independence. 

There  are  many  considerations  in- 
volved. Obviously.  Absolutely  central, 
however,  will  be  the  tax  provisions  as- 
sociated with  the  respective  choices.  I 
need  not  spell  out  for  the  Senate  the 
importance,  for  example,  of  section 
936  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  provides  extraordinary  tax  in- 
centives for  manufacturing  firms  lo- 
cated on  the  island.  Perhaps  a  third  of 
Puerto  Rican  employment  is  attributa- 
ble to  "936"  benefits.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  tariff  questions  to  be  dealt 
with,  maritime  statutes,  excise  taxes, 
and  the  like.  The  Social  Security  law 
and  related  social  welfare  measures 
are  of  transcendent  importance  to 
Puerto  Ricans  as  they  are  to  all  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Each  of  the  three  op- 
tions that  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  entail  dif- 
ferent provisions  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

With  these  decisions  in  the  offing,  1 7 
have  been  assembling  materials  that  I 
hope  will  be  of  use  to  the  Finance 
Committee  when  we  settle  down  to  fill 
in  the  blanks  having  to  do  with  the 
duration  of  present  statutes  and  such 
like  matters  which  wiU  be  referred  to 
us  by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

Imagine  our  consternation,  then, 
when  the  Treasury  Department,  testi- 
fying before  the  Energy  Conunittee 
yesterday  morning,  stated  that  it  saw 
no  reason  why  our  plebiscite  bill 
should  be  "encumbered  at  this  stage" 
by  any  specifics  concerning  the  tax 
and  financial  provisions  that  would  ac- 
company the  three  options. 

We  are  evidently  to  ask  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  make  their  decision 
in  the  dark.  They  are  evidently  not  to 
know  in  advance  whether,  for  exam- 
ple, statehood  would  mean  the  end  of 
section  936  tax  benefits  or  not;  not  to 
know  whether  "enhanced"  common- 
wealth status  will  bring  equal  social 
welfare  benefits  to  Puerto  Rico,  or 
perhaps  yet  further  restricted  ones. 
They  are  not  to  know  ansrthing  about 
the  very  questions  which  will  be  most 
on  the  minds  of  the  voters. 

If  the  Treasury  Department's  posi- 
tion was  not  so  transparently  unten- 
able, one  would  be  forced  to  suspect 
that  It  is  deliberately  perverse.  That 
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somewhere  in  the  upper  echelons  of 
the  Depwtment  there  are  persons  de- 
termined to  thwart  the  Presidents 
state  of  the  Union  commitment. 

This  Is  not  something  the  Congress 
can  settle.  But  one  would  surely  advise 
the  President  do  so.  and  quickly,  on 
his  return  from  Paris.  For  obviously 
no  plebiscite  can  go  forward  if  the 
Treasury  position  remains  that  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  reproduce  the 
opening  portion  of  the  testimony  of 
Kenneth  W.  Gideon.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary—Tax Policy.  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  before  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee. 
The  excerpt  follows: 

TBSTiMOifY  or  KzmnrrH  W.  Gideon 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com 
mlttee:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  on 
behalf  of  the  Administration,  to  discuss  S. 
712.  a  bill  "To  Provide  for  a  Referendum  on 
the  Political  Status  of  Puerto  Rico."  This 
bill  would  give  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  an 
historic  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  status 
of  that  Island.  The  bill  would  provide  for  a 
referendimi.  to  be  held  in  1991.  in  which  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  could  decide  among 
the  options  of  statehood,  independence,  or 
commonwealth  status. 

The  Administration  strongly  supports  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  decide 
for  themselves  on  the  status  of  the  island. 
Further,  as  the  President  has  noted  a 
number  of  times,  he  favors  the  admission  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  Union  as  a  state,  thereby 
assuring  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  an  equal 
standing  with  other  United  SUtes  citizens. 
However,  by  providing  for  a  sUtus  referen- 
dum, the  United  States  Government  would 
be  assisting  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  to  ex 
erclse  the  basic  political  right  to  determine 
the  nature  of  their  government. 

The  choice  facing  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  fundamentally  a  political  one.  with 
long-term  implications  for  their  rights  and 
obligations  as  citizens.  Each  voter  must  de 
termine  for  himself  or  herself  the  type  of 
political  relationship  that  should  exist  be 
tween  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 
By  its  very  nature,  a  status  referendum  de- 
termines a  people's  political  future.  Individ 
ual  voters  must  weigh  the  implications  of 
their  vote  not  only  for  themselves  but  also 
for  future  generations. 

The  Administration  firmly  t>elleves  that 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  will  in  a 
manner  that  recognizes  the  historic  and 
fundamentally  political  nature  of  their  deci- 
sion of  self-determination.  The  importance 
of  the  decision  they  face  as  a  people  tran- 
scends any  narrow  concern  about  specific 
aspects  of  economic  or  fiscal  structures. 

For  this  reason,  the  Administration  be 
lieves  that  the  discussion  of  Puerto  Ricos 
future  status  should  not  be  encumbered  at 
this  stage  by  the  tax  and  financial  provi- 
sions in  the  current  bUl.  The  selection 
among  the  possible  status  options  should  be 
a  choice  made  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
unaffected  by  the  bias  which  specific  eco- 
nomic costs  and  benefits  could  bring  to  the 
procen.  After  that  choice  has  been  made, 
appropriate  tax  and  financial  relationships 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  SUtes 
could  be  formed  consistent  with  the  choice 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

The  Administration  recognizes  the  diffi- 
culty of  isolating  the  impact  of  tax  and  fi 
nancial  Issues  from  the  question  of  Puerto 


Rico's  future  sUtus.  Appropriate  transition 
mechanisms  will  ultimately  have  to  be  de- 
veloped to  minimize  economic  disruption  to 
Puerto  Rico  resulting  from  any  change  from 
the  current  commonwealth  status.  In  addi- 
tion, we  believe  that  a  transition  to  state- 
hood can  be  structured  so  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  government,  after  malting  appropri- 
ate use  of  Its  own  resources,  would  not  be 
forced  to  incur  a  net  revenue  loss  during 
this  transition.  The  Administration  would 
support  a  "transition  grant"  to  Puerto  Rico 
to  assist  in  achieving  that  result.  The  budg- 
etary treatment  of  a  transition  to  sutehood 
should  be  consistent  with  sound  budget  dis- 
cipline. Plnally,  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  level  economic  playing  field  among  op- 
tions. 

The  development  of  provisions  which  will 
properly  achieve  these  goals  will  require  a 
careful  cooperative  analysis  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. Congress,  and  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  resulting  package  would 
probably  consist  of  Interrelated  provisions 
affecting  Puerto  Rico's  own  tax  system,  the 
Federal  Ux  system,  and  direct  Federal 
grants.  Accordingly,  depending  on  the  spe- 
cific alternatives  chosen,  many  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  process,  including,  for  exam- 
ple, the  tax-writing  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Administration  looks  forward  to 
working  with  your  committee  at  the  appro- 
priate time  in  fashioning  an  integrated  eco- 
nomic package  which  meets  the  Administra- 
tion's commitments  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
which  is  fully  acceptable  to  both  Congress 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  government.  To  lay  a 
foundation  for  that  process.  I  would  like  to 
review  »ith  you  today  some  of  the  technical 
issues  which  are  presented  by  the  provisions 
in  the  current  bill.  While  not  intended  as 
either  an  endorsement  or  rejection  of  these 
provisions,  my  comments  will  hopefully 
highlight  particular  problems  which  the 
current  language  raises. 

Each  of  the  political  options  covered  by 
the  bill— statehood,  independence,  and  com 
monwealth  status— raises  special  issues  that 
affect  the  tax  systems  of  both  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  SUtes.  The  following  com- 
ments are  limited  to  those  Issues.  They  are 
not  intended  to  reflect  any  views  on  the  de- 
sirability of  any  of  the  sUtus  options. 

Regardless  of  the  sUtus  option  under  con 
sideration.  we  believe  that  a  primary  goal  of 
the  bill  in  question  should  be  to  ensure  that 
the  Ux  implications  of  the  option  are  clear- 
ly defined  CerUinty  In  the  application  of 
the  tax  law  is  always  a  goal  of  tax  policy, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  strive  for  that  certainty  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, where  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people 
are  facing  the  possibility  of  fundamental 
changes  to  their  government's  structure. 
The  focus  of  my  testimony,  therefore,  will 
be  to  identify  the  tax  results  of  this  bills 
provisions  as  drafted,  to  note  those  simbigu- 
Ities  which  the  bill  raises,  and  to  highlight 
those  issues  which  the  bill's  Ux  provisions 
do  not  currently  address. 

I.  CENERAI.  RKVeWUE  EFTHCTS  OF  S.  7  12 

It  is  difficult  to  present  very  precise  esti- 
mates of  the  Federal  revenue  consequences 
of  the  various  options  described  in  the  bill, 
but  it  may  be  helpful  for  purposes  of  this 
discussion  to  consider  some  rough  gulde- 
llnes- 

Both  the  Independence  and  the  sutehood 
options  assume  some  form  of  reduction  of 
the  Ux  incentives  currently  provided  under 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (Code")  section 
936.  It  should  be  noted  that  even  under  the 
commonwealth  option.  Congress  can  contin- 


ue to   review  and   revise  section  936  and 
other  tax  benefits  as  necessary. 

We  estimate  that  in  FY  1989  the  tax  bene- 
fits received  by  section  936  corporations 
amount  to  about  $1.9  billion.  If  section  936 
beneflU  are  phased  out.  some  section  936 
corporations  may  choose  to  leave  Puerto 
Rico.  However,  the  nature  of  most  section 
936  company  operatlorvs  makes  It  unlikely 
that  they  could  find  a  good  substitute  for 
Puerto  Rico  in  some  low-tax  foreign  loca- 
tion. Thus,  if  companies  do  leave  the  Island, 
it  Is  most  likely  that  they  would  move  back 
to  the  mainland  where  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  U.S.  Ux. 

A  phase-out  of  section  936  benefits  would 
cause  economic  dislocation  on  Puerto  Rico, 
at  least  in  the  short  run.  Elmployment  in  936 
companies  now  accounts  for  about  12  per- 
cent of  total  Puerto  Rican  employment. 
However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  project  the 
extent  to  which  Federal  Ux  collections 
would  be  affected  by  this  dislocation.  Under 
the  statehood  option,  collections  of  personal 
income  tax  may  be  somewhat  reduced  for  a 
time:  but  as  discussed  t>elow,  fully  phased-in 
Federal  personal  Income  tax  collections 
from  Puerto  Rico  can  be  expected  to  be  rel- 
atively modest. 

The  statehood  option  presents  the  issue  of 
how  a  newly-imposed  Federal  Income  tax 
will  interact  with  a  Puerto  Rican  sUte  tax 
system.  The  effecU  of  this  change  must  be 
considered  for  both  individual  and  business 
tax  revenues. • 
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PRISON  INMATE  EUGENE 

McGUIRE    AND    PRISON    REHA- 
BILITATION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
6,  1989.  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. Senator  Specter,  and  I  toured  the 
State  correctional  Institution  at  Camp 
Hill.  PA.  in  order  to  see  firsthand  the 
growing  crisis  in  our  overcrowded  pris- 
ons. 

We  discussed  prison  conditions  with 
a  number  of  inmates.  Including 
Eugene  McGuire  who  began  serving  a 
life  sentence  for  second-degree  murder 
in  1978.  Mr.  McGuire  admonished  us 
to  remember  that  while  overcrowding 
can  result  in  the  early  release  of  pris- 
oners it  also  adversely  impacts  on  the 
opportunities  available  to  prisoners 
for  drug  treatment,  vocational  and 
educational  programs. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  prisoners  are 
behind  bars  because  of  drug  dependen- 
cy or  inadequate  technical  and  literacy 
skills.  Couple  this  with  the  fact  that 
our  drug  treatment  and  vocational 
programs  are  woefully  Inadequate  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that  recidivism  is  so 
high.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics.  63  percent  of 
State  prisoners  are  rearrested  within  3 
years. 

Mr.  President.  Eugene  McGuire  has 
written  an  eloquent  letter  illustrating 
the  need  for  better  attention  to  reha- 
bilitation. Most  Importantly.  Mr. 
McGuire  describes  how  he  has  come  to 
realize  that  rehabilitation  begins  first 
with  the  Inmate.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues 
to  bear  in  mind  the  lessons  of  this 
letter:  There  is  a  critical  need  to  build 


more  prison  space  but  It  is  equally  im- 
portant to  enhance  the  opportunities 
available  to  prisoners  for  rehabilita- 
tion in  order  to  prepare  them  for  their 
return  to  society. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  McOuire's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Jum  8, 1989. 

Dkab  Senator  Hkinz:  I  am  writing  to 
thank  you  for  your  visit  here  at  the  State 
Correctional  Institution  at  Camp  Hill  where 
you  showed  concern  for  the  overcrowding 
and  rehabillUtion. 

As  a  seventeen  year  old  entering  the 
prison  system  I  had  great  expectation  in 
being  rehabiliUted  and  counseled  for  the 
crime  I  had  taken  part  in.  I  learned  that  the 
priority  to  reform  an  inmate  is  not  as  great 
as  to  pimish  him  for  the  crime.  I  learned 
that  if  a  person  wants  to  be  rehabilitated  he 
must  begin  by  admitting  to  his  wrong  and 
begin  to  seek  forgiveness  from  those  he  has 
hurt.  Any  change  that  takes  place  must 
come  from  within  the  individual's  heart  and 
not  expected  to  be  handed  or  given  freely. 

I  have  come  to  reali2!e  the  severity  of  the 
crime  I  took  part  in  and  the  penalty  which 
it  carries.  The  loss  of  life  can  never  be  re- 
placed or  forgotten  nor  can  the  pain  of  the 
famUy  members  be  overlooked. 

I  have  to  believe  that  forgiveness  is  the 
beginning  of  healing  someone's  scars  and 
pain  and  1  have  expressed  my  need  for  it 
from  the  victim's  family  and  those  whose 
lives  I  hurt  by  my  actions.  I  feel  there  is 
hope  for  the  person  who  is  willing  and  able 
to  change  and  accept  responsibility  for  his 
actions.  We  have  a  caring  Lord  who  desires 
changed  hearts  and  I  honestly  feel  that  I 
have  changed  and  demonstrated  this  in  my 
life. 

I  know  and  believe  the  Lord  to  l>e  our 
final  judge,  but  he'll  use  men  like  yourself 
and  the  ones  over  us  here  to  examine  and 
review  an  individual's  life  and  character  to 
offer  the  i>erson  a  second  chance. 

I  must  earn  the  trust  of  those  here  that 
are  in  charge  and  those  in  society  to  ever 
gain  a  second  chance.  My  prayers  would  be 
to  continue  proving  to  other  inmates  that  if 
we  are  willing  to  change  our  hearts  there  is 
hope  in  the  future.  I  have  been  truly  blessed 
to  have  met  with  you  and  Senator  Specter 
and  that  you  would  not  give  up  on  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  willing  to  change. 
Sincerely. 

EuGKIfE  McGoiRB. 

AK-419Z.m 


NUCLEAR  RESEARCH  WITHOUT 
PROLIFERATION  OR  TERROR- 
ISM 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  been  taking 
its  limiips  in  recent  months,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  facing  some  rough  times 
ahead  as  well  as  it  faces  up  to  the  seri- 
ous environmental  problems  at  the 
Nation's  nuclear  weapons  facilities. 

But  today  I  rise  not  to  criticize  DOE, 
but  to  give  the  Department  some 
credit  for,  and  urge  It  to  continue,  its 
efforts  over  the  last  decade  to  develop 
safe  and  efficient  research  reactor 
fuels  that  cannot  be  used  in  nuclear 
explosives. 

The  program  is  called  RERTR,  for 
reduced  enrichment  for  research  and 
test  reactors.  It  is  a  program  that  de- 


serves your  attention— it  is  the  only 
technical  effort  now  underway  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  bomb-proof 
research  reactor  fuel,  and  it  is  one  of 
those  rare  nonprolileratlon  policies 
that  was  endorsed  by  both  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  administrations.  Yet  the 
program  now  needs  your  support  if  it 
is  to  survive. 

RKRTR'S  mSSION  AHS  ACCOMPLISRlCEirrS 

Mr.  President.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  into  the  Recoho  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  an  article  by 
Dr.  Armando  Travelli,  Argonne's  man- 
ager of  the  RjiiK'i'K  Program,  that  ap- 
peared In  the  June  1989  issue  of  "Nu- 
clear Engineering  International"— the 
article  provides  a  useful  overview  and 
summary  of  the  significant  accom- 
plishments and  future  chaUenges  of 
this  continuing  program. 

In  an  effort  that  was  started  back  in 
1978,  DOE  selected  the  Argoime  Na- 
tional Laboratory  to  pursue  a  difficult 
and  somewhat  revolutionary  mission: 
to  develop  economically  viable  and 
technically  efficient  low-enriched  ura- 
nium fuels  to  substitute  for  the  bomb- 
grade,  high-enriched  fuels  that  the 
United  States  had  for  years  been  ex- 
porting for  use  in  research  reactors 
worldwide. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  legacy  of 
those  exports,  in  1989  there  are  well 
over  8.000  pounds  of  this  bomb-usable 
material  contained  in  fuel  elements  at 
118  research  reactors  in  34  different 
countries.  According  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  about 
55  pounds  of  this  material  in  pure 
form  Is  all  you  need  to  make  a  bomb. 
Due  to  the  risks  of  theft,  diversion  or 
sabotage  of  this  deadly  material— in  an 
age  when  nuclear  proliferation  and 
nuclear  terrorism  are  constant  dan- 
gers—extraordinary precautions  must 
be  taken  in  the  shipment,  storage  and 
use  of  this  material. 

Over  the  last  11  years,  Congress  and 
the  Executive  have  acknowledged  that 
exporting  of  bomb-grade  nuclear  ma- 
terials is  an  inherently  risky  business, 
one  that  should  be  stopped.  A  nonpro- 
liferation  resolution  that  I  introduced 
in  1981,  which  passed  88  to  0  (S.  Res. 
179,  Congressional  Record.  July  17. 
1981,  p.  S7858),  called  upon  the  F>resi- 
dent  to  take  immediate  actions  aimed 
at: 

•  •  •  limiting  the  size  of  all  research  reac- 
tors transferred,  eliminating  the  use  of  high 
enriched  uranlimi  in  such  reactors,  and  ob- 
taining the  return  of  spent  research  reactor 
fuel  to  the  country  of  origin. 

In  1986,  in  response  to  growing  fears 
about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  terror- 
ism. Congress  passed  the  Omnibus 
Diplomatic  Security  and  Antiterrorism 
Act  (P.L.  99-399,  Sec.  601),  which 
called  upon  the  President  to  take: 

*  *  *  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  •  •  • 
to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  weap- 
ons-grade nuclear  material  in  international 
transit.*  •  • 


In  Its  1987  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Energy  had 
this  to  say  about  the  RERTR  Pro- 
gram: 

A  significant  nuclear  nonprollferatlon 
benefit  can  be  achieved  through  Increued 
use  of  low-enriched  fuels  for  research  reac- 
tors. •  •  •  After  further  development  of  the 
LEU  [low-enriched  uranium]  technology  to 
support  actual  reactor  conversion,  foreign 
inventories  of  highly  enriched  uranium,  a 
proliferation-sensitive  material,  should  be 
reduced  significantly. 

During  the  period  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, I  have  accumulated  over 
40  letters  of  support  for  the  RERTR 
Program  from  such  sources  as  Chair- 
men of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, Joseph  Hendrie  and  Nunzio 
Palladino,  Ambassador  at  Large  Rich- 
ard T.  Kennedy— several  letters,  direc- 
tors of  university  research  reactor  pro- 
grams, environmental  and  public  inter- 
est groups,  and  many  Members  of 
Congress. 

As  Undersecretary  of  Defense,  Fred 
Ikle  termed  the  program  "an  unusual- 
ly good  investment  in  national  securi- 
ty." 

As  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  Ken  Adelman 
called  RERTR  "an  integral  part  of 
this  administration's  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation  effort." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  program 
has  received  such  support.  On  a 
modest,  some  would  say  a  shoestring, 
budget,  it  has  successfully  developed 
new  fuels  that  can  be  used  in  about  90 
percent  of  the  world's  research  reac- 
tors, many  of  which  are  now  convert- 
ing to  the  new  low-enriched  fuels.  Un- 
fortunately, the  remaining  10  percent 
of  these  reactors  happen  to  use  a  dis- 
proportionately large  amount  of 
wea{>on-usable  material.  Until  these 
new  fuels  are  developed,  the  United 
States  wUl  continue  to  export  over  300 
pounds  of  this  material  each  year. 

rtTITDING  CtJTS  Alts  CORSEQin»CSS 

Despite  this  support,  the  progam  is 
now  in  danger  of  being  terminated.  In 
recent  years,  RERTR's  budget  has 
been  subjected  to  a  chronic,  see-saw 
political  dispute  between  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
DOE  over  which  agency  should 
manage  the  program.  Now  that  the 
program  has  finally  been  reestablished 
at  DOE,  the  Department's  provisional 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  request  asks 
only  $1.2  million  for  the  program  and 
labels  this  "final  year  funding." 

Now,  It  is  difficult  enough  to  develop 
state-of-the-art  nuclear  fuels  and  to 
assist  international  conversions  to  the 
lower  enriched  fuels— it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  do  this  when  your  funds 
and  personnel  are  being  whittled  away 
in  a  budgetary  process  lliat  does  not 
win  awards  for  rationality. 

For  example,  the  program  was  ap- 
propriated only  $1.56  million  in  fiscal 
year  1989— a  cut  from  the  modest  $2.6 
million  it  had  the  previous  year  and 
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the  $4.2  million  It  had  in  fiscal  year 
1987— which  led.  in  the  words  of  the 
program's  manager,  to  "drastic  reduc- 
tions In  both  personnel  and  work- 
scope."  Letter  in  response  to  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  staff  ques 
Uons.  June  9.  1989.  Does  this  sound 
like  the  way  to  support  a  high  nation- 
al commitment? 

A  SMAIX  PRICK  POK  LSADKRSHIP 

Argonne  estimates  that  at  an  annual 
$3  to  $4  million  funding  level.  RERTR 
can  reach  its  conversion  and  fuel  d; 
velopment  objectives  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1994.  If  history  is  any 
index,  we  can  expect  this  as  a  reliable 
sunset  date— Argorme's  past  estimates 
of  total  program  operating  costs  have 
proven  remarkably  stable. 

As  the  DOE  reviews  all  of  the  impor- 
tant decisions  that  lie  ahead  in  the 
next  few  weeks  and  months,  I  hope  it 
will  decide  to  go  with  a  winner  and 
help  the  RERTR  Program  fulfill  its 
national  and  international  goals.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  endorse  the 
$4.2  mUlion  fiscal  year  1990  authoriza- 
tion funding  level  recently  recom- 
mended by  the  ESiergy  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Science.  Space  and  Technology 
Committee. 

In   my   view,   the   RERTR   Program 
has  earned  that  support. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  ear 
iler  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Nuclear  Engineering  International. 

June  1989] 
Chahoihc  Ovra  to  Low-£nrichcd  Pckls 

(By  Armando  Travelli) 
Highly-enrtched  uranium  supplied  by  the 
United  States  or  by  other  Western  countries 
is  currently  used  in  1 18  research  reactors  in 
34  different  countries.  Thirty-six  of  these 
reactors  are  in  the  United  SUtes,  and  82  in 
other  countries. 

The    highly-enriched    uranium    used    in 
these  reactors  contains  no  less  than  20  per 
cent  U-235  and  the  use  of  such  highly-en 
rlched    uranium    has    been    a    continuing 
source  of  safeguards  concern. 

When  the  United  SUtes  began  to  export 
research  reactor  fuel  in  the  19508  under  the 
Elsenhower  Administration's  Atoms  for 
Peace  Program,  only  low-enriched  uranium 
was  to  be  used;  that  is.  uranium  which  is  un 
suitable  for  weapons  use  because  it  is  en- 
riched to  less  than  20  percent  U-235.  But 
soon  researchers  began  to  need  greater  neu 
tron  production  from  the  reactors  to  remain 
in  the  forefront  of  their  work.  To  meet 
these  needs,  the  enrichment  of  the  fuel  was 
gradually  increased.  Today,  about  4000kg  of 
higlxly-enriched  mranlum  is  contained  in 
fuel  elements  for  research  reactors  through- 
out the  world. 

In  the  1970s,  the  global  traffic  in  highly- 
enriched  fuel  became  a  matter  of  interna 
tlonal  concern  because  of  the  fuel's  possible 
diversion  for  use  In  weapons  by  national  or 
ganizatlons  or  terrorists.  To  address  this 
problem.  Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
near  Chicago,  was  named  by  the  U.S.  De 
partment  of  Energy  in  1978  to  be  lead  labo- 
ratory In  the  Reduced  Enrichment  Re- 
search   and   Test    Reactor    (RERTR)    pro- 
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gnunme.  This  is  a  programme  to  develop  re- 
search reactor  fuels  using  low-enriched  ura- 
nium without  reducing  research  capabilities, 
raising  operating  costs,  requiring  significant 
component  modifications,  or  reducing 
safety. 

Under  Argonne  leadership,  the  RERTR 
programme  has  developed,  tested  and  quali- 
fied several  types  of  low-enriched  fuel 
which  are  technically  capable  of  replacing 
highly-enriched  fuel  in  about  80  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  world's  research  reactors.  More 
advanced  fuels  are  under  development.  By 
1993  it  is  hoped  that  these  fuels  will  make  it 
possible  to  convert  all  existing  research  re- 
actors to  low-enriched  fuel. 

Development  of  the  new  low-enriched 
fuels  has  been  accomplished  in  close  co-op- 
eration with  all  the  major  fuel  fabricators 
to  ensure  compatibility  with  current  fabri- 
cation techniques  and  to  maintain  existing 
competitive  relationships  in  the  nuclear  fuel 
industry  All  the  low-enriched  fuel  materials 
which  have  been  developed  can  be  reproc- 
essed using  current  facilities  and  methods. 
An  accurate  compuutional  system  has  also 
been  developed  to  optimize  use  of  low-en 
rlched  fuels  and  to  predict  with  confidence 
the  behaviour  of  research  reactors  after 
conversion. 
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INCPCASINC  CRANIUM  CONTENT 

The  key  to  reactor  performance  is  the 
amount  of  U-235  in  the  core.  In  addition  to 
U-235.  reactor  fuel  also  contains  U-238.  an 
extremely  common  isotope  of  uranium 
which  does  not  help  the  chain  reaction. 

As  fuel  IS  made  less  enriched,  the  propor 
tion  of  U-235  decreases  while  the  propor- 
tion of  U  238  Increases.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  only  way  to  maintain  the  total 
amount  of  U-235  needed  in  the  core  is  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  U-238  and,  therefore, 
the  total  amount  of  uranium. 

This  means  that  the  key  to  developing 
low-enriched  fuel  is  to  find  ways  to  pack 
uranium  more  densely  into  the  same 
volume  This  can  be  accomplished  both  by 
changing  the  fuel  design  and  by  using  mate- 
rials that  contain  a  greater  amount  of  urani- 
um m  the  same  space. 

Most  research  reactor  fuels  contain  thin 
metallic  plates.  1  to  2mm  thick,  separated 
by  water  channels  of  similar  thickness.  Each 
plate  comprises  three  layers.  The  two  outer 
layers- the  clad— are  made  of  pure  alumi- 
num. The  inner  layer— the  meat— contains 
the  uranium.  Each  of  the  approximately  30 
fuel  elements  in  a  normal  research  reactor 
core  contains  about  20  plates. 

One  way  of  increasing  the  amount  of  ura- 
nium in  the  core  of  a  research  reactor  is  to 
change  the  dimensions  of  the  fuel  so  that 
the  volume  of  the  meat  is  greater.  The 
RERTR  programme  has  identified  several 
reactors  in  which  this  process  can  be  suc- 
cessfully applied.  This  usually  means  chang- 
ing the  clad  thickness,  the  water  thickness, 
the  number  of  plates  in  each  element,  or 
any  combination  thereof.  The  usefulness  of 
this  approach  is  limited,  however,  by  the 
need  to  extract  large  amounts  of  heat  from 
the  fuel  during  operation,  and  by  the  very 
demanding  safety  constraints  of  research  re- 
actors. 

Another  way  to  increase  the  uranium  con- 
tent of  the  core  is  to  change  the  structure 
of  the  meat.  The  meat  in  dispersion-type 
fuels  is  normally  a  compressed  mixture  of 
two  powders:  pure  aluminium— the  matrix— 
and  a  uranium  compound— the  dispersed 
phase  The  RERTR  programme  has  success- 
fully pursued  the  approach  of  increasing 
the  percentage  of  meat  volume  occupied  by 
the    dispersed    phase    and    using    dispersed 


phases  with  greater  uranium  density.  Simi- 
lar considerations  and  approaches  also 
apply  to  research  reactors  that  use  rods  in- 
stead of  plates  for  fuel.  Generally  these  are 
Trlga  reactors. 

Most  plate-type  fuels  currently  used  in 
highly-enriched  reactors  contain  uranium 
aluminide  or  uranium  oxide  as  the  dispersed 
phase.  Highly-enriched  Triga  reactor  fuels 
use  uranium  dissolved  in  zirconium  hydride. 
The  uranium  density  in  the  meat  ranges 
typically  from  0.4  to  0.8g/cm '.  depending 
on  the  specific  fuel.  The  highest  uranium 
density  currently  used  In  highly-enriched 
fuels  is  1.6g/cm  ».  By  comparison,  the  rertr 
programme  has  developed  low-enriched 
fuels  with  uranium  densities  In  the  meat  as 
high  as  4.8g/cm '.  and  is  working  on  others 
with  uranium  densities  that  can  reach  9.0g/ 
cm  '. 

The  most  important  uranium  compounds 
in  RERTR  programme  fuels  for  plate-type 
reactors  are  uranium  aluminide  (UAl.),  ura- 
nium oxide  (UjO,),  and  two  types  of  urani- 
um silicide  (U.Si ,  and  UiSi). 

The  main  reason  why  many  fuel  types 
have  been  pursued  instead  of  Just  one  is 
that  the  fuels  differed  in  the  anticipated 
amount  of  development  needed.  In  the  time 
and  risks  involved,  in  the  fuel  density  that 
could  be  achieved,  in  fabrication  costs,  and 
in  the  attainable  bum-up.  A  prudent  ap- 
proach required  diversification  of  effort 
through  simultaneous  development  of  dif- 
ferent fuels.  Those  that  were  easier,  faster, 
and  safer  to  develop  were  brought  on  line 
first. 

The  RERTR  programme  was  able  to  develop 
successfully  several  fuels  through  this  proc- 
ess. For  each  plate-type  fuel,  miniature 
plates  (miniplates)  were  fabricated  and  Irra- 
diated to  bumups  of  80  to  96  per  cent  in  the 
Oak  Ridge  Research  Reactor  (ORR),  Ten- 
nessee. Altogether  several  hundred  mini- 
plates,  each  corresponding  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  a  normal  plate,  were  fabricated,  ir- 
radiated, and  examined  to  select  the  most 
promising  compositions. 

Pull-size  elements  were  then  fabricated,  ir- 
radiated, and  tested.  Testing  of  full-size  ele- 
ments provides  the  bulk  of  the  Information 
needed  to  "qualify'  the  fuel.  A  fuel  is  con- 
sidered qualified  when  all  the  Information 
has  been  collected  that  could  be  reasonably 
requested  to  prove  that  it  is  safe  for  use  In  a 
research  reactor. 

This  process  resulted  in  the  qualification 
of  a  steady  progression  of  low-enriched  fuels 
with  increasing  uranium  densities.  UAl,  was 
qualified  with  up  to  2.3g/cm'  in  1984.  U,0, 
was  qualified  with  up  to  3.2g/cm'  in  1985. 
UjSij  was  qualified  with  up  to  4.8g/cm>  In 
1986.  The  next  goal  Is  to  qualify  U,S1  or 
U,Sij  with  6.0  to  9.0g/cm'  in  1993. 

PIEU)  EXPERIEMCE 

Pull-core  demonstrations.  In  which  the 
entire  core  of  a  research  reactor  is  convert- 
ed to  the  new  fuel,  provide  the  final  testbed 
for  research  reactor  fuels.  One  such  demon- 
stration provided  one  of  the  rzrtr  pro- 
grammes  first  major  successes— a  full-core 
demonstration  of  low-eru-lched  aluminide 
fuel  at  the  University  of  Michigan's  Pord 
Nuclear  Reactor. 

In  1981.  the  entire  core  of  this  reactor  was 
converted  to  low-enriched  UAl.  fuel  with  a 
uranium  density  of  1.7g/cm'.  Results  con- 
firmed the  validity  of  the  calculations, 
methods,  and  data  used  to  predict  perform- 
ance and  safety  characteristics  of  research 
reactors  undergoing  conversion  from  highly 
to  low-enriched  fuels.  The  reactor's  operat- 
ing    characteristics     are     essentially     un- 


changed with  the  low-enriched  fuel,  and  the 
reactor  will  continue  to  operate  with  it. 

Another  very  Important  full-core  demon- 
stration was  concluded  In  1S87  In  the  ORR. 
This  powerful  30MW  research  reactor  was 
converted  gradually  and  entirely  to  U>8ii 
low-enriched  fuel  with  a  uranium  density  of 
4.8g/cm'  in  the  fuel  meat.  This  conversion 
process,  which  allowed  full  use  of  the  previ- 
ous highly-enriched  fuel,  proved  conclusive- 
ly the  validity  of  the  safety,  operational, 
and  performance  evaluations  by  the  rkktr 
programme  for  tills  type  of  conversion,  and 
demonstrated  the  ability  of  International 
fuel  vendors  to  reliably  fabricate  UiSii  on 
their  commercial  production  lines.  The 
UjSl]  fuel  for  the  ORR  demonstration  was 
fabricated  by  Babcock  St  WUcox,  USA; 
Nukem,  PR  Germany:  and  Compagnle  pour 
I'Etude  et  al  Realization  de  Combustibles 
Atomlques  (CERCA).  Prance. 

The  rxrtr  programme  has  also  cooperated 
with  General  Atomics,  California,  in  the 
successful  testing  and  qualification  of  a  new 
low-enriched  Triga  fuel,  developed  by  Gen- 
eral Atomics,  with  uranium  densities  up  to 
4.7g/cm'.  This  fuel  can  be  used  to  convert  to 
low -enriched  uranium  all  the  Triga  reactors 
which  are  now  using  highly-enriched  fuels. 

Today,  it  is  technically  feasible  to  convert 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  research  reactors 
currently  using  highly-enriched  fuels  of  US 
or  other  Western  origin  to  low-enriched 
fuel.  These  reactors  are  responsible  for  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  ail  highly-en- 
riched uranium  exported  by  the  United 
States  for  research  reactors. 

PROBLEMS  OVERCOME 

The  process  through  which  this  success 
has  been  achieved  has  not  l>een  easy,  and 
was  not  without  its  problems.  In  1982.  for 
instance,  a  third  silicide  fuel.  UjSlAl.  was 
considered  by  the  programme  to  be  the 
most  promising  candidate  for  high-density, 
low-enriched  fuel  for  plate-type  reactors. 
But  after  fabricating  and  Irradiating  a  large 
number  of  miniplates  for  up  to  seven 
months.  It  was  found  that  these  plates 
began  to  swell  rapidly  after  reaching  about 
75  to  80  percent  bum-up.  Greatly  disap- 
pointed, the  programme  decided  to  continue 
irradiation  of  the  other  two  silicide  fuels. 
UiSi]  and  U]Si,  that  had  been  studied  and 
fabricated  primarily  as  backups.  The  UtSU. 
with  uranium  density  up  to  4.8g/cm', 
proved  to  l>e  an  unqualified  success,  passing 
with  flying  colours  the  most  demanding 
tests  to  which  it  could  l>e  subjected.  The  US 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  tias  formal- 
ly approved  its  use  in  research  reactors.  All 
fuel  fabricators  have  established  lines  to 
fabricate  it,  or  are  in  the  process  of  doing 
so.  This  fuel  is  almost  sure  to  become  the 
most  universally  used  fuel  for  research  reac- 
tors in  the  near  future. 

The  irradiation  tests  on  U>Si  miniplates, 
where  the  uranium  density  could  reach  up 
to  7.2g/cm>,  yielded  another  disappoint- 
ment after  some  initially  encouraging  re- 
sults. The  fuel  showed  a  tendency  to  swell 
excessively  at  high  bum-ups,  and  continued 
to  do  so  in  spite  of  many  modifications  of 
the  fabrication  process  wtiich  were  tried.  Fi- 
nally, In  1988  a  new  tectinique  ttased  on  ol>- 
aervlng  the  behaviour  of  the  material  while 
it  Is  bombarded  with  heavy  Ions  by  an  accel- 
erator proved  beyond  doubt  ttiat  the  sweU- 
ing  of  this  material  is  due  to  the  breaking 
up  of  Its  crystalline  structure  when  intense 
radiation  strikes  it  at  normal  temperature. 
The  material  then  becomes  amorphous 
under  irradiation  and  flows  plastically, 
swelling,  as  radiation  continues  to  strike  it. 


Development  of  UjSi  dispersion  fuel  was  in- 
terrupted shortly  after  this  discovery. 

From  this  second  disappointment  came 
the  main  Ideas  and  concepts  for  the  more 
advanced  fuels  which  are  now  under  devel- 
opment. 

In  one  of  these  concepts,  the  same  UtSl 
material  which  cannot  be  used  In  plates  as  a 
dispersion  fuel  is  fabricated  In  the  shape  of 
solid  thin  wires,  atx>ut  0.7Smm  In  diameter, 
wtiich  are  embedded,  at  a  distance  of  about 
0.25mm  from  each  other.  In  a  solid  alumi- 
num plate  whose  thlcluiess  is  alwut  1,25mm. 
Several  tests  indicate  that  the  solid  alumini- 
um mass  surrounding  the  wires  will  prevent 
them  from  swelling  even  after  they  iiave 
become  amorphous. 

The  total  amount  of  uranium  which  can 
thus  be  enclosed  in  a  plate  would  require  a 
uranium  density  close  to  12.9g/cm>  in  a 
plate  of  the  same  thickness  fabricated  ac- 
cording to  the  normal  dispersion  process. 

A  second  concept  is  based  on  an  improve- 
ment of  the  UjSU  dispei-sion  fuel,  and  con- 
sists of  using  hot  isostatic  pressing  to  form 
the  plates  Instead  of  rolling.  Rolling  greatly 
distorts  the  structure  of  the  plate,  requiring 
much  aluminium  In  the  matrix  to  act  as  a 
lubricant  for  the  silicide  particles,  and  re- 
quiring the  use  of  a  thick  clad  liecause  some 
of  the  silicide  particles  are  forced  to  pro- 
trude from  the  meat.  These  problems  do  not 
occur  in  hot  isostatic  pressing.  l>ecause  the 
enormous  pressures  required  to  bond  clad 
and  meat  are  applied  uniformly  by  a  fluid 
surrounding  the  entire  plate.  Since  no  sig- 
nificant deformation  occurs,  little  alumini- 
um is  needed  in  the  meat,  and  the  space 
thus  made  available  can  be  filled  with  more 
U,Su. 

In  addition,  since  no  silicide  particles  are 
forced  to  protrude  from  the  meat,  a  thinner 
clad  (0.2Smm  instead  of  0.38mm)  can  be 
used.  The  result  is  a  1.25mm  plate  whose 
uranium  content  would  require  a  uranium 
density  of  10.2g/cm'  in  a  plate  of  the  same 
thickness  fabricated  using  normal  rolling 
fabrication  techniques. 

The  preliminary  results  which  have  been 
obtained  for  both  of  these  concepts  are  en- 
couraging. Successful  development  of  either 
of  the  two  concepts  would  mean  that  all  ex- 
isting research  reactors  would  cease  to 
depend  on  continued  supplies  of  higiily-en- 
riched  fuels  to  perform  their  mission. 

In  addition,  the  same  process  which 
proved  the  Irradiation-induced  amorphiza- 
tion  of  UsSi,  that  is,  ion  bombardment,  is 
used  to  gain  a  fundamental  understanding 
of  the  amorphizatlon  process  and  hoi>efully, 
of  ways  to  prevent  It. 

intehmatiohal  co-operation 

The  RERTR  programme  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  the  development,  demon- 
stration, and  application  of  new  low-en- 
riched fuels  for  research  reactors.  In  addi- 
tion, the  fuel  fabrication  technology  devel- 
oped by  the  programme  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  commercial  fuel  fabricators 
through  an  extensive  continuous  exchange 
of  Information  and  by  contracting  with 
them  to  produce  fuels  for  the  programme's 
experiments  and  demonstrations.  Principal 
fuel  fabricators  and  developers  who  have 
contributed  actively  to  the  programme  are 
Babcock  &  Wilcox.  Comision  Nacional  de 
Energla  Atomica,  Argentina.  CERCA. 
EO&G,  USA  General  Atomics.  Nukem.  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory.  USA.  and  Texas 
Instnunents,  USA. 

An  important  contribution  also  came  from 
the  Savannah  River  Laboratory,  USA 
where  reprocessing  studied  on  the  rertr 
fuels  were  performed  as  part  of  the  rertr 


programme.  These  studies  showed  tliat  the 
new  fuel  materials  could  be  reproceaaed 
with  minimal  modifications  to  the  equip- 
ment and  procedures  currently  used  for 
highly-enriched  fuels,  and  at  comparable 
cost. 

Many  International  reactor  organizations 
are  co-operating  with  the  programme 
through  Joint  studies.  These  contributions 
are  so  many  and  varied  ttiat  it  Is  Impossible 
to  list  them  all.  Among  the  most  important, 
HFR-Petten,  The  Netherlands,  SHOE. 
France,  and  R-2.  Sweden  have  irradiated 
and  examined  many  low-enriched  test  ele- 
ments. Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Is  develop- 
ing a  variation  of  the  n>Si  fuel  for  their  rod- 
type  reactors  At  the  latest  count,  more  than 
1000  prototype  elements  had  been  ordered 
for  fabrication  with  reduced  enrichment 
and  with  the  new  rxxtr  tectmologles.  Four- 
teen reactors  tiave  been  converted,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  being  converted.  Joint  studies 
now  encompass  some  34  reactors  from  20 
different  countries. 

With  continued  co-operation  from  organi- 
zations throughout  the  world,  and  with  the 
excellent  results  of  analytical  studies  atmut 
the  potential  of  the  new  fuels,  many  other 
reactors  are  now  on  the  point  of  converting 
to  low-enriched  UiSii  fuel.  To  encourage 
tills  process  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  issued  a  rule  in  1986  requiring 
all  research  reactors  under  its  Jurisdiction 
to  convert  to  low-enriched  fuels  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. In  addition,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  announced  that  it  would  accept  the 
new  low-enriched  fuels  for  reprocessing 
after  use.  under  favourable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

When  the  more  advanced  silicide  fuels 
now  under  development  are  qualified  In 
1993.  it  is  anticipated  ttiat  It  will  become 
tectinically  feasible  to  convert  almost  all  re- 
search reactors  to  low-enriched  fuel  and  to 
eliminate  almost  entirely  the  related  inter- 
national  traffic  of  tiighly-enriched  uranl- 


um.4 


CARCINOGENS 


•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  do  my  small  part  to  correct 
what  I  believe  are  misperceptions  that 
have  been  forced  upon  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Over  the  last  25  to  30  years,  Ameri- 
cans have  been  liesieged  with  warnings 
about  carcinogens.  The  identification 
of  cancer-causing  agents  has  become 
so  common  that  one  can  hardly  pick 
up  a  newspaper  nowadays  without 
being  confronted  with  another 
common  sul>stance  that  is  carcinogen- 
ic. Bacon,  coffee,  peanut  butter,  the 
list  goes  on  and  on. 

Increasingly,  the  warnings  about 
cancer-causing  sulistances  have  taken 
on  a  hysterical  tone.  Reporters  and 
public  interest  groups  tell  us  a  sub- 
stance may  be  dangerous,  then  we  stop 
buying  anything  associated  with  that 
substance.  But  most  of  the  time,  con- 
sumers are  given  no  perspective  as  to 
the  level  of  risk  associated  with  an  al- 
leged carcinogen.  The  result  is  that 
people  who  rely  on  news  for  informa- 
tion, so  that  they  may  make  intelli- 
gent decisions,  are  being  deceived. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  recent 
scare  we  had  about  apples  and  the  pes- 
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tickle  Alar.  We  were  told  Alar  is  a  car 
cinogen.  that  it  is  used  on  apples,  and 
that  If  we  want  to  reduce  our  risk  of 
cancer,  we  should  eat  only  apples  that 
are  Alar-free.  The  charge  set  off  a  na- 
tionwide panic  for  both  consumers  and 
farmers,  who  were  stuck  with  nalllions 
of  dollars  in  losses. 

What  we  were  not  told  is  that  the 
carcinogens  in  a  can  of  beer  are  about 
2.000  times  more  hazardous  to  human 
health  than  the  average  daily  expo- 
sure  Americans   get   from   Alar.    We 
were  not  told  that  spending  a  day  In 
the  sun  is  more  dangerous  than  our 
daily  exposure  to  Alar.  We  were  not 
told  that  eating  a  peanut  butter  sand- 
wich is  more  hazardous  than  our  dally 
exposiu-e  to  Alar. 
^      Yes.  cancer  is  a  terrible  thing,  and 
i^yes.  we  need  to  be  vigilant  against  sub- 
stances  that   can   contribute    to   the 
number   of   cancers   in   this   country. 
What  we  must  prevent,  however,  is  al- 
lowing fear  and  worry  to  obscure  the 
facts.  Our  sources  of  information  need 
to    define    carcinogens    by    dose— not 
simply  by  substance. 

We  also  should  turn  our  public 
health  resources  on  matters  that  can 
make  a  difference— like  cigarettes, 
drugs,  alcohol  abuse,  and  wearing  seat 
belts.  In  the  words  of  one  noted  public 
health  official,  we  have  "to  quit 
squishing  ants  on  the  sidewalk  while 
the  public  health  elephants  roar  down 
the  street  ignored." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
work  with  me  to  bring  some  reason 
into  the  debate  about  public  health  in 
this  country,  and  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  June  12,  1989, 
Idaho  State  Journal  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
The  editorial  foUows: 
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[Prom  the  Idaho  State  Journal,  June  12 
19891 

Makx  tot  World  Safe 
The  carcinogens  in  a  can  of  beer  are  about 
2000  times  more  hazardous  to  human 
health  than  the  average  dally  exposure  we 
get  from  Alar,  the  preservative  used  on 
apples,  according  to  University  of  California 
researcher  Bruce  Ames. 

Fourteen  hours  of  breathing  mobile  home 
air.  which  contains  formaldehyde,  spending 
a  day  in  the  sun,  being  in  the  same  room 
with  a  cigarette  smoker,  eating  one  mush- 
room, or  eating  one  peanut  butter  sandwich 
are  all  significantly  more  "hazardous"  than 
our  exposure  to  Alar,  according  to  Ames. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  20 
years  ago  banned  cyclamate.  an  artificial 
sweetener  which  it  now  concedes  is  safe. 
That  may  never  be  the  case  with  Alar,  but 
the  evidence  on  which  that  product  has 
been  hanged  Is  then  indeed.  The  fact  Is  that 
health  beneflu  of  eating  apples  far  exceed 
the  risk  of  contracting  cancer. 

The  quest  for  perfect  safety,  were  we  to 
pursue  it.  might  result  In  banning  beer, 
mobile  homes,  mushrooms  or  peanut  butter! 
It  might  cause  us  to  impose  a  10  mph  speed 
limit  to  eliminate  highway  deaths.  We  could 
do  many  things,  seeking  to  wrap  ourselves 
in  a  risk-free  cocoon.  And  they  all  make 
about  as  much  sense  as  banning  Alar.* 


•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  effective  actions  the  Federal 
Government  can  take  to  help  keep 
Arre  ica  the  "opportunity  society"  we 
all  -iesire  is  to  encourage  homeowner- 
ship.  For  too  long,  however,  Federal 
housing  policy,  especially  toward  those 
with  low  incomes,  has  created  barriers 
to  homeownership.  Because  of  these 
barriers,  we  are  now  especially  lucky 
to  have  Jack  Kemp  as  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Few  public  servants  are  as  compe- 
tent at  promoting  the  virtues  of  home- 
ownership  as  Secretary  Kemp.  A 
recent  example  of  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  low-income  prospective 
homeowners  is  taking  place  In  Lowell, 
MA.  I  want  to  share  with  my  fellow 
Senators  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Lowell  Sun  praising  the  trfjisfer 
of  a  HUD-owned  housing  development 
to  its  tenants. 

Tknants  to  Homeowners 
Jack  Kemps  visit  to  Lowell  Monday  was 
straight  out  of  the  "Only  in  America"  De- 
partment. 

Here  was  Kemp,  the  man  who  campaigned 
for  president  of  the  U.S.  on  a  theme  of  pri- 
vate, not  government,  initiative,  strolling 
through  the  North  Canal  public  housing 
complex  and  extolling  the  virtues  of  Wash 
ingtons  involvement  in  a  new  plan  to 
rescue"  the  troubled  residential  area. 
Here  was  US.  Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
and  John  P.  Kerry,  two  of  Washington's 
most  patrician  Democrats,  who  contemptu- 
ously regarded  Kemp  as  a  part  of  the  luna 
tic  right  in  the  House  only  a  few  years  ago. 
paying  court  to  Kemp,  who  worlcs  as  George 
Bush's  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

And  here  too  were  tenants  at  the  complex 
people  who  speak  EnglUh.  Spanish  or 
Khmer  welcoming  Secretary  Kemp,  once  re- 
garded as  one  of  Ronald  Reagan's  point 
men  in  gutting  federal  initiatives  in  urban 
development. 

By  most  yardsticks.  Jack  Kemp  would  be 
one  of  North  Canal's  least-welcome  visitors 
What  happened  to  trigger  the  change? 

Ironically,  perhaps  the  greatest  argument 
in  favor  of  Kemp's  privatizing  approach  has 
been  the  failure  of  sprawling  public  housing 
projects,  heavily  subsidized  by  federal,  state 
and  municipal  governments  up  through  'he 
1970s.  During  this  decade,  however,  the 
Reagan  administration's  emphasis  on  pri- 
vate initiatives  has  stimulated  greater  de- 
mands for  tenant  ownership— and  that  is 
where  the  future  of  North  Canal  and  thou- 
sands of  other  public  housing  complexes 
rests. 

Kemp  and  the  Massachusetts  senators 
along  with  U.S.  Rep.  Chester  Atkins,  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Democratic 
Party,  arrived  to  celebrate  a  partnership 
that  holds  dramatic  potential  for  turning 
Cement  City  "  from  run-down,  deteriorated 
and  substandard  dwellings,  infested  with 
crime  and  drug  traffic  into  a  showcase  of 
homeownership. 

In  a  matter  of  days,  papers  are  due  to  be 
passed  transferring  ownership  of  North 
Canal  from  Kemp's  own  department— which 
took  control  when  the  original  developers 
defaulted  on  a  loan-to  the  tenanu  and  the 
Coalition  for  a  Better  Acre. 

The  transfer  is  made  possible  by  a  creative 
financing    package    fashioned    by    federal. 


sUte  and  City  of  Lowell  officials  In  concert 
with  the  CBA,  which  has  lobbied  long  and 
hard  during  the  past  four  years  for  the  re- 
vival of  North  Canal. 

Financing  for  the  $19.6  million  project  in- 
cludes a  contribution  of  $1.8  million  in 
equity  from  the  Bank  of  New  England  and 
an  outlay  of  $3.8  million  in  equity  through 
corporate  investment  in  low-income  housing 
tax  credlU  from  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

The  CBA,  led  by  Charles  Garguilo  co- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  has 
fought  off  detractors  who  wanted  to  Ignore 
the  problem,  bulldoze  North  Canal  or  turn 
it  over  to  developers  who  would  construct 
condominiums  and  price  out  current  resi- 
dents. Indeed.  TTie  Sun  supported  a  market- 
rate  condominium  project  as  a  way  to  build 
up  the  city's  higher-Income  population. 

But  the  CBA  view  has  prevailed— and  the 
tenants  can  be  grateful  that  their  efforts 
are  on  the  threshold  of  success.  But  final 
judgment  on  North  Canal's  transformation 
is  yet  to  be  made.  It  depends  on  the  degree 
of  commitment,  the  sense  of  "ownership" 
and  the  standard  of  excellence  its  residents 
demand  of  themselves,  their  contractors 
and  their  neighbors. 

Secretary  Kemp  has  reason  to  be  proud— 
and  so  do  North  Canal  resldenU  and  their 
advocates.  In  revUlng  national  policies  from 
subsidies  that  rob  individuals  and  famUles 
of  Initiative  to  policies  that  Invest  In  their 
responsibility,  the  U.S.  has  enlarged  the 
American  dream.  And  It  is  good  to  see  it 
happen  here  in  Lowell.* 


BURNING  THE  FLAG 


•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
to  stitch  a  coarse  thread  Into  the 
fabric  of  this  Nation.  The  court  In- 
structed us  that  flag  burning  Is  a  right 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  even 
though  Americans  all  across  this  land 
know  that  it  Is  not  right  and  ought  not 
be  tolerated.  In  fact,  most  Americans 
believe  in  their  hearts  that  Texas 
versus  Johnson  should  be  reversed. 

Freedom  of  speech  means  Just  what 
It  says— freedom  to  speak  one's  mind. 
The  first  amendment  protects  the  ar- 
ticulation of  ideas,  not  the  right  of 
physical  desecration.  Ideas,  no  matter 
how  foreign,  must  be  protected.  But 
burning  the  flag  Is  another  matter  al- 
together. 

I  believe  strongly  In  Individual 
rights.  We  are  a  nation  of  individuals, 
and  what  our  flag  represents  to  our 
Nation  lies  In  the  heart  of  each  indi- 
vidual. For  those  who  fought  for  the 
flag  and  lived  to  enjoy  the  freedom  it 
symbolizes,  the  flag  is  a  reminder  of 
those  individuals  who  gave  their  life  In 
the  defense  of  freedom.  For  those  who 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  signi- 
fies their  acceptance  as  a  U.S.  citizen, 
it  represents  the  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
For  those  of  us  who  stand  in  this 
Chamber.  It  represents  the  mantle  of 
responsibility  we  have  to  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation. 

To  those  would-be  flag  burners  who 
choose  Instead  to  reject  the  freedom 


the  flag  represents.  I  say  shout  all  you 
want,  but  do  not  immolate  our  symbol 
of  freedom.  I  refuse  to  stand  by  and 
allow  a  very  few  to  tyrannize  the 
rights  of  the  overwhelming  majority. 
Individuals  who  cherish  freedom  and 
liberty  have  the  right  to  protect  the 
symbol  of  those  ideas. 

Soon  after  this  Court  decision  was 
announced,  a  newspaper  in  northern 
Idaho,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Press,  sug- 
gested that  Americans  fly  their  flags 
In  protest  on  Friday.  July  21.  Their 
Idea  is  that  a  successful  grassroots 
movement  would  not  only  serve  as  a 
protest  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion, but  also  would  act  as  a  message 
to  those  of  us  here  in  Congress.  By 
acting  in  unison  and  flying  the  flag  on 
this  day.  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
send  a  clear  message  that  the  U.S.  flag 
is  so  venerated  and  respected  that  it 
should  be  protected  from  desecration. 

I  plan  to  be  one  of  those  Americans 
who  flies  my  flag  on  July  21. 1  urge  all 
in  this  Chamber,  and  every  American 
who  cherishes  the  freedom  our  flag 
represents,  to  do  likewise.  Let's  send  a 
message  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to 
Congress.  Let's  tell  them  President 
Bush  is  right.  We  need  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  prohibit  the  burning 
of  our  national  colors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  editori- 
al from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Press  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Ply  Old  Glory  oh  July  21  To  Protest 
REccirr  CotJRT  Ruling 

The  recent  decision  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  which  allows  the  burning  of 
this  nation's  flag  as  a  form  of  dissent  has 
sparked  outrage  among  the  citizens  of 
North  Idaho  and  the  nation. 

President  George  Bush  has  called  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  overturn  the 
court  ruling  and  citizens  across  North  Idaho 
and  the  country  are  aghast  over  last  week's 
rvtling. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Press  and  KVNI  Radio 
have  joined  together  to  ask  citizens  across 
the  country  to  join  in  a  protest  of  the 
court's  decision  by  a  special  display  of  our 
nation's  flag  on  Friday.  July  21. 

We  believe  it  would  better  serve  our  coun- 
try and  her  citizens  if  we  fly  the  nation's 
colors  and  bum  the  court's  written  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  represents  one  of 
three  branches  of  the  federal  government, 
but  it  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  customs  or  philosophy  of  the 
people.  When  the  people  speak,  they  must 
be  heard,  whether  the  message  is  directed  at 
the  executive,  legislative  or  judicial  branch 
of  government. 

North  Idahoans,  strongly  patriotic,  have 
taken  exception  to  the  court's  ruling.  A  spe- 
cial display  of  the  flag  on  a  given  day  will 
signal  our  objection  to  the  court's  ruling. 

Our  congressional  delegation  .  .  .  U.S. 
Sens.  James  McClure  and  Steve  Symms  and 
our  Congressman  Larry  Craig  .  .  .  have  all 
made  public  statements  critical  of  the 
court's  decision  which  reversed  a  Texas 
court's  ruling  that  a  man  had  committed  an 
illegal  act  in  setting  fire  to  the  U.S.  flag. 

Through  the  offices  of  the  Idaho  delega- 
tion and  Gov.  Cecil  Andrus,  Kootenai 
County  can  lead  the  way  in  setting  aside  a 


special  day  .  .  .  Friday,  July  21  ...  to  show 
our  concern  for  the  action  of  the  court.  We 
hope  the  announcement  that  Coeur  d'Alene 
plans  this  observance  will  encourage  other 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  to 
join  us.  We  believe  they  will. 

The  court  said  in  its  ruling  that  the  burn- 
ing of  the  flag  as  a  form  of  dissent  was  pro- 
tected under  the  First  Amendment  and  its 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  expression.  But  few 
freedoms  are  absolute.  Freedom  of  speech  is 
limited  by  slander  and  libel  laws.  It  doesn't 
give  you  the  right  to  yell  fire  In  a  crowded 
theater,  or  to  scream  obscenities  at  young 
children. 

The  flag  of  this  nation  is  more  than  a 
piece  of  cloth.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  strug- 
gle to  maintain  our  liberty  and  freedom 
through  periods  of  war  and  economic  dis- 
tress. It  has  won  a  SE>ecial  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  this  county  and  this 
nation  and  it  deserves  the  respect  of  all 
those  who  make  this  nation  their  home. 

The  citizens  of  this  iiation,  millions  of 
whom  have  defended  the  country  and  its 
flag  in  violent  wars,  will  support  an  effort 
by  the  Congress  to  set  aside  a  special  place 
for  the  flag,  protecting  It  from  desecration 
and  disrespect.  To  desecrate  the  flag,  slan- 
ders and  libels  everything  It  stands  for,  and 
it  should  not  be  allowed. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Press  and  KVNI  Radio 
lielieve  Kootenai  County  can  provide  a  ral- 
lying point  for  the  entire  nation  on  Friday, 
July  21,  by  flying  the  flag  not  only  In  pro- 
test of  the  court's  ruling,  but  In  support  of 
action  by  the  Congress  to  Insure  proper  re- 
spect for  Old  Glory.* 


JAMES  W.  HORNE,  TOWNSEND. 
MT,  RECIPIENT  OF  DAV  AWARD 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr. 
James  W.  Home  of  Townsend.  MT. 

Mr.  Home,  a  two-time  Purple  Heart 
recipient,  was  chosen  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  1989  Outstanding 
Local  Veterans  Representative  for  the 
State  of  Montana.  This  is  the  second 
consecutive  year  Mr.  Home  has  re- 
ceived this  award,  which  attests  to  his 
dedication  toward  serving  his  fellow 
veterans.  He  has  also  been  employed 
by  the  Montana  Job  Service  for  10 
years  handling  job  placement  for  vet- 
erans. 

Throughout  his  caireer,  he  has  been 
recognized  for  his  service  to  veterans. 
In  1979,  Mr.  Home  received  a  Gover- 
nor's citation  and  the  Award  for  Out- 
standing Community  Achievement  of 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans.  In  1985.  he  was 
presented  with  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Award  for  services  to  veter- 
ans, and  under  his  leadership,  the 
Helena  Local  Job  Service  has  been 
awarded  the  VFW's  Office  Award  for 
Services  to  Veterans  for  the  last  3 
years. 

Educated  at  Townsend  High  School 
and  the  University  of  Montana,  Mr. 
James  W.  Home  is  a  shining  example 
for  Montanans.  veterans,  and  all 
Americans.  I  am  confident  we  wiU  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  his  hard  work 
and  dedication.* 


MAJ.  GEN.  JOE  ASHY.  COM- 
liiANDER.  n.S.  AIR  FORCE  TAC- 
•nCAL  FIGHTER  WEAPONS 
CENTER.  NELLIS  APB,  NV 

•  Bfr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  a 
story  of  a  model  public  servant— a 
great  man  who  has  served  our  Nation's 
military  in  my  State  of  Nevada.  MaJ. 
Gen.  Joe  Ashy,  commander  of  the  n.8. 
Air  Force  Tactical  Fighter  Wei^Kms 
Center  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  is 
being  transferred  from  this  position. 
Before  he  leaves,  I  want  to  recognize 
and  honor  him  for  his  contributions  as 
commander  during  the  past  13 
months. 

General  Ashy's  many  significant 
contributions  to  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand at  Nellis  are  indicative  of  his 
continuing  commitment  throughout 
his  career  to  make  oiu-  military  an  ef- 
fective, efficient  operation.  His  dynam- 
ic leadership  and  unstinting  dedication 
to  his  work  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
positive  changes  he  initiated  at  Nellis. 

General  Ashy  has  set  professional 
standards  for  aU  those  in  leadership 
positions.  His  efforts  are  reflected  is 
the  many  Air  Force  and  Tactical  Air 
Command  awards  won  by  Nellis  units, 
including  the  most  prestigious  Air 
Force  Supply  Daedalian  Effectiveness 
Trophy  and  the  Air  Force  Innkeeper 
Award  for  billeting. 

General  Ashy  provided  critical  sup- 
port for  base  operations.  He  led  and 
managed  the  introduction  of  the  F-16 
C/D,  the  F-15E  and  F-16  Lantim  acti- 
vation. He  also  supervised  the  conver- 
sion of  the  aggressors  from  the  F-5  to 
the  F-16. 

One  of  the  most  visible  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  efforts  this  year  was  the 
unveUing  of  the  Stealth  fighter.  Gen- 
eral Ashy  dealt  directly  with  the  secu- 
rity change  of  the  Stealth  fighter.  His 
initiatives  were  integral  to  the  smooth 
transition  of  this  highly  classified  pro- 
gram to  acknowledged  status. 

As  commander.  General  Ashy  was 
responsible  for  hosting  a  wide  range  of 
visitors.  He  proved  his  skills  as  a  diplo- 
mat, communicator,  and  organizer. 
These  skills  were  evident  in  his  host- 
ing of  more  than  5,000  distinguished 
visitors,  all  of  whom  received  a  first- 
class  reception,  accommodations,  and 
professional  briefings. 

General  Ashy  contributed  tremen- 
dously toward  ensuring  that  the  Tacti- 
cal Fighter  Weapons  Center  provides 
the  best  training  available  to  military 
organizations  throughout  the  free 
world.  In  five  red  flag  exercises,  U.S. 
Air  Force  organizations  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  Europe,  and 
the  Pacific  joined  with  allied  imits  to 
perfect  their  combat  skills  in  a  one-of- 
a-kind  training  environment  that  Is 
available  in  the  great  State  of  Nevada. 
The  Tactical  Fighter  Weapons  Center 
also  conducted  many  complex  and  de- 
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manrting  operational  tests  and  evalua- 
tions to  validate  improvements  to  Air 
Force  tactical  weapons  systems. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  great 
acocMnpUshments  were  taking  place, 
units  assigned  to  Nellis,  prepared  for 
their  own  real  world  operational  readi- 
ness inspection.  And  this  past  May. 
the  Tactical  Air  Commands  inspector 
general  confirmed  what  we  had  sus- 
pected—that the  men  and  women  at 
Nellis  could  effectively  deploy  to  a 
theater,  fight;  sustain  operations;  and 
win.  Nellis*  units  proved  themselves 
combat-ready  by  exceeding  the  highly 
demanding  Tactical  Air  Command 
standards. 

General  Ashy  deserves  special  recog- 
nition for  ensuring  that  not  only  is 
there  excellence  in  operations— there 
is  also  safety.  An  impressive  record 
this  past  year  speaks  for  itself:  In 
flying  safety,  there  has  been  a  63- per- 
cent reduction  in  mishaps;  In  ground 
safety,  a  12-percent  reduction;  and  in 
weapon  safety,  a  50-percent  reduction. 

General  Ashy's  leadership  extends 
beyond  operations  to  encompass  the 
high  quality  of  health  care  provided 
by  the  Nellis  Hospital.  Both  active 
duty  and  retired  members  speak  favor- 
ably about  the  Nellis  Hospital.  The  ex- 
cellent ratings  given  by  the  Air  Force 
hospital  Inspectors  in  the  Important 
categories  of  surgery,  nursing,  patient 
care,  and  emergency  room  operations 
reflect  the  sensitivity  of  the  Nellis 
Hospital  medical  care  practitioners. 

General  Ashy's  term  as  commander 
has  been  marked  by  significant  in- 
creases in  comt>at  readiness;  a  strong 
emphasis  on  safety;  larger  strides 
toward  an  improved  quality  of  life  for 
those  who  work  and  live  at  Nellis;  and 
a  reinvigoration  of  the  medical  care 
provided  to  over  80.000  beneficiaries  in 
the  Nellis-Las  Vegas  metropolitan 
area. 

As  evidenced  by  the  numerous  con- 
tributions made  by  General  Ashy,  this 
man  has  made  Nellis  a  better  place  to 
work  smd  live.  He  has  made  a  lasting 
impact  on  an  organization  that  serves 
15.000  people  and  has  significant  re- 
sponsibilities in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  our  Nation's  defense  ca- 
pabilities. 

On  behalf  of  all  Nevadans.  I  thank 
General  Ashy  for  his  tremendous  con- 
tributions. He  is  a  credit  to  our  mili- 
tary and  to  our  country.  He  will  be 
missed,  and  I  wish  him  well  in  all  his 
future  endeavors.* 


YWCA  CELEBRATION 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  came  across  an  article  in  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  about  eight 
women  who  have  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  city.  I  would  like  to 
submit  to  the  Record  this  article. 

At  the  second  annual  YWCA  Cele- 
bration of  Service  in  June,  these  eight 
dedicated   women    were    honored    for 


their  contributions  to  the  community 
and  their  roles  in  the  struggle  for 
empowerment.  They  made  a  name  for 
themselves  in  politics,  the  arts,  and 
philanthropic  organizations.  Each  has 
made  significant  and  important  contri- 
butions to  the  Louisville  conununity.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  these  devoted  and  inspira- 
tional women. 

Alberta  Wood  Allen  has  served  on 
the  boards  of  dozens  of  corporations, 
foundations,  and  agencies  including 
the  Louisville  Orchestra,  the  Heart  As- 
sociation, and  the  Junior  League. 
Minx  M.  Auerbach.  who  in  1974 
became  Louisville's  first  director  of 
consumer  affairs,  served  as  special  as- 
sistant to  myself  when  I  was  Jefferson 
County  judge-executive.  She  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Louisville-Jefferson 
County  Planning  Commission  and  is 
coowner  in  MinxJoans.  a  new  catalog 
company. 

Believing  that  education  provides 
the  best  means  to  escape  poverty, 
Gladys  W.  Carter  was  a  teacher  for  31 
years  liefore  she  became  director  of 
the  West  End  branch  of  the  YWCA  in 
1959.  Today  she  is  still  operating  a 
preschool  and  tutoring  center  that  she 
started  in  1970  in  her  basement.  Vir- 
ginia Mason  was  honored  for  her  dedi- 
cation to  taking  care  of  sick  people. 
She  received  her  nursing  degree  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1938  and 
started  work  as  a  public  health  nurse 
in  Letcher  County.  KY.  During  World 
War  II.  she  worked  in  a  Florida  tent 
hospital  before  returning  to  work  in 
Louisville  and  in  Fort  Knox.  KY. 
Though  she  retired  10  years  ago.  Vir- 
ginia Mason  still  does  volunteer  work. 

Georgia  M.  Powers  was  the  first 
black  woman  to  serve  in  the  Kentucky 
Senate.  During  her  20  years  in  office, 
she  sponsored  bills  to  improve  hous- 
ing, eliminate  discrimination,  and  in- 
crease emergency  assistance  for  the 
poor.  Aside  from  these  duties,  she  has 
served  on  the  University  of  Louisville 
Board  of  Overseers,  the  t)oard  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Kentuckiana  Regional 
Planning  auid  Development  Agency, 
and  the  Louisville  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Since  1968.  Dr.  Joan  E.  Thomas  has 
been  a  healer  of  spirit  and  body  for 
her  patients  in  Louisville's  West  End. 
Apart  from  her  job  as  physician.  Dr. 
Thomas  counsels  her  patients,  many 
of  them  single  parents,  women  left 
single  by  divorce,  or  widows.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Home  of  the  Innocents. 

Two  women  were  honored  posthu- 
mously at  the  ceremony.  Gerta  Bendl 
began  her  political  career  in  the  late 
1960's  and  served  as  third  ward  alder- 
man from  1972  to  1976.  She  was  then 
elected  to  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  was  Itnown  for  her  ef- 
forts at  nursing  home  reform. 

Elaine  Gifford  Musselman  was  a 
founder  of  the  Volunteers  Bureau  of 


the  Community  Chest,  now  the  United 
Way.  She  also  did  work  in  preserva- 
tion and  the  arts.  In  the  1960's  she 
pushed  for  construction  of  the  Coch- 
ran Hill  tunnels  on  Interstate  64.  argu- 
ing that  Cherokee  Park's  continuity  be 
preserved  above  the  tunnels. 

The  dedication  that  these  eight 
women  demonstrated  should  l)e  an  in- 
spiration to  everyone.  They  were  ex- 
tremely deserving  of  these  honors.  I 
commend  them  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues today. 

The  article  follows: 

YWCA  Honors  Eight  Woiieu  tor  Service 
TO  Community 

(By  Cary  B.  Willis) 

In  ways  large  and  small,  the  eight  women 
honored  last  night  have  had  an  impact  on 
Louisville. 

Several  have  left  their  marks  In  politics, 
others  through  the  arts  and  philanthropic 
organizations.  A  few  simply  went  about 
their  work  qultely.  never  getting  their 
names  in  the  newspaper.  All  were  honored 
as  ■women  of  distinction"  last  night  at  the 
second  annual  YWCA  Celebration  of  Serv- 
ice for  being  'dynamic  role  models  'n  our 
mutual  struggle  for  empowerment. "  accord- 
ing to  YWCA  board  president  Jessica  S. 
Loving. 

Jefferson  County  Judge-Executive  Harvey 
Sloane  said  the  women  were  "inspiring  spir- 
its, to  show  us  that  with  commitment,  en- 
durance and  dedication  it  Is  possible  to 
make  a  difference."  Here's  a  quick  look  at 
each  of  the  honorees: 

Alberta  Wood  Allen  has  served  on  the 
boards  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra,  the 
Heart  Association,  J.B.  Speed  Art  Museum, 
Macauley  Theatre.  WKPC-TV.  Museum  of 
History  and  Science.  Berea  College,  Ken- 
tucky State  University  Foundation,  the 
Junior  League  and  at  least  a  dozen  other 
corporations,  foundations  and  agencies. 

Minx  M.  Auerbach  became  Louisville's 
first  director  of  consumer  affairs  In  1974, 
and  four  years  later  she  became  special  as- 
sistant to  then-Jefferson  County  Judge-Ex- 
ecutive Mitch  McConnell. 

Auerbach.  now  chairman  of  the  Louisville- 
Jefferson  County  Planning  Commission,  is 
co-owner  In  a  new  catalog  company.  Minx- 
Joans. 

Gerta  Bendl,  one  of  two  women  honored 
posthumously,  began  her  political  career  In 
the  late  1960s,  successfully  fighting  school 
district  boundaries  that  would  have  sent  her 
children  to  suburban  Seneca  High  School 
rather  than  nearby  Atherton. 

She  served  as  3rd  Ward  alderman  from 
1972  to  1976,  when  she  was  elected  to  the 
State  House  of  Representatives.  Bendl.  who 
was  best  known  for  tireless  efforts  at  nurs- 
ing-home reform,  died  on  June  25,  1987,  of  a 
heart  attack  at  age  55. 

A  lifetime  educator,  Gladys  W.  Carter  be- 
lieves education  best  provides  the  means  to 
escape  poverty.  Carter  was  a  teacher  from 
1928  through  1959,  when  she  became  direc- 
tor of  the  West  End  branch  of  the  YWCA. 
In  1970  she  opened  a  preschool  and  tutoring 
center  In  her  basement  on  South  Western 
Parkway,  which  she  still  operates.  Carter  re- 
tired from  the  Y— where  she  placed  special 
emphasis  on  day  care— In  the  early  1970s, 
according  to  her  successor.  Nannie  M.  Harri- 
son. 

Virginia  Mason  has  t>een  taking  ca.'-e  of 
sick  people  for  more  than  50  years.  In  1938, 
Mason   received   her   nursing   degree   from 
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Johna  Hopkins  Univeraity  and  took  her  first 
Job  as  a  public-health  nurse  in  Letcher 
County,  Ky.,  making  house  calls  on  horse- 
back. During  World  War  II  she  wtH^ed  in  a 
Florida  tent  hospital,  then  in  LoulsvlUe  and 
in  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  She  retired  10  yean  ago, 
but  continues  to  do  volunteer  work. 

Elaine  Oif ford  Musselman  pushed  for  con- 
struction of  the  Cochran  Hill  tunnels  on 
Interstate  64  in  the  1960s,  successfully  argu- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  Cherokee  Park's 
continuity  above  the  tunnels.  Besides  her 
other  work  In  preservation  and  the  arts,  she 
also  was  a  founder  of  the  Volunteers  Bureau 
of  the  Community  Chest,  which  is  now  the 
United  Way.  She  was  the  mother  of  insur- 
ance executive  Elaine  M.  "Cissy"  Mussel- 
man. Elaine  GUfford  Musselman  died  in  a 
car  crash  in  1982. 

The  first  black  to  serve  in  the  Kentucky 
Senate.  Georgia  M.  Powers  retired  last  year 
after  20  years  in  office.  She  sponsored  bills 
to  Improve  housing,  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion and  Increase  emergency  assistance  for 
the  poor. 

Powers  also  has  served  on  the  University 
of  Louisville  Board  of  Overseers,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Kentuckiana  Regional 
Planning  and  Development  Agency  and  the 
Louisville  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Dr.  Joan  E.  Thomas  has  been  a  physician 
in  Louisville's  West  End  since  1968.  Since 
many  of  her  patients  are  either  single  par- 
ents or  women  left  single  by  divorce  or  the 
death  of  a  husband.  Thomas  "sees  herself  as 
a  healer  of  spirit"  as  well  as  body,  according 
to  a  biography.  She  counsels  her  patients 
and  "encourages  them  to  believe  in  their 
own  abilities."  She  also  has  served  on  the 
t>oard  of  directors  of  the  Home  of  the  Inno- 
cents. 

Last  night's  event  was  sponsored  by  The 
Women's  Pavilion  of  Norton  Hospital. 


ORDER  CHANGING  TIME  FOR 
VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO,  268 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  I  ask  imanimous  consent  the 
vote  previously  ordered  to  occur  at  11 
a.m.  Tuesday  next.  July  18,  1989,  on 
the  Moynlhan  amendment  No.  268,  be 
changed  to  occur  at  2:15  p.m.,  Tues- 
day. July  18,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  who  is  the  acting  Republican 
leader.  If  the  following  calendar  orders 
have  been  cleared  on  his  side:  Calen- 
dar Orders  No.  70.  137,  138,  139,  140, 
141? 

Mr.  HEI.MS.  They  have,  I  say  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  calendar  numbers  70, 137, 138, 
139.  140,  and  141  en  bloc:  that  the 
committee  amendments,  where  appro- 
priate, be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  that  the 
bills  be  deemed  read  a  third  time  and 
passed;  and  that  motions  to  reconsider 


the  pacsage  of  the  bills  be  laid  upon 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
sideration of  these  items  appear  indi- 
vidually in  the  Rbcoro  and  that  if  Sen- 
ators have  statements  in  regard  there- 
to, they  appear  appropriately  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  LANDS  FOR  HARP- 
ERS PERRY  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU  (S.  85)  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance of  certain  lands  for  addition  to 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical 
Park,  WV,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

That  (a)  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument",  ap- 
proved June  30,  1944  (58  SUt.  645:  16  U.S.C. 
450bb).  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  acres"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  "two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty  acres";  and 

(2)  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  donation  only,  approximately 
twenty-seven  acres  of  land  or  interests 
therein  which  are  outside  the  boundary  of 
the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park 
and  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
'Proposed  Bradley  and  Ruth  Nash  addi- 
tion—Harpers Ferry  National  Historical 
Park,'  dated  April  1,  1989  and  numbered 
385-80056.  Such  map  shall  l>e  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. When  acquired,  such  lands  or  interests 
therein  shall  become  a  part  of  the  park, 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  applica- 
ble thereto.". 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  using  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  acquire  a 
clear  and  marketable  title,  free  of  any  and 
all  encumbrances,  to  the  lands  identified  for 
acquisition  in  paragraph  (aK2)  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  considering 
S.  85,  legislation  that  would  permit 
the  donation  of  certain  land  in  Harp- 
ers Ferry,  WV,  to  the  Harpers  Ferry 
National  Historical  Park.  I  introduced 
S.  85,  along  with  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  on 
January  25. 

The  land  is  owned  by  Bradley  D.  and 
Ruth  Cowen  Nash.  Mr.  Nash  is  the 
former  mayor  of  the  town  of  Harpers 
Perry.  The  Nashes  have  generously 
expressed  their  desire  to  give  their 
land  to  futtire  generations  of  West 
Virginians  and  Americans. 


The  Nash  property  Is  rich  in  history. 
One  of  West  Virginia's  most  famous 
sons,  Thomas  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson, 
camped  his  Confederate  forces  on  this 
land  in  1861.  Before  the  Battle  of  First 
Manassas,  or  Bull  Run  as  the  North- 
em  forces  called  the  battle,  then-Colo- 
nel Jackson  used  the  Nash  acres  for  a 
practice  field. 

To  the  Confederate  Army  of  North- 
em  Virginia,  the  land  now  owned  by 
the  Nashes  was  of  a  vital  defensive 
value.  Situated  on  a  high  bluff  at  the 
north  end  of  Bolivar  Heights,  this 
property  overlooks  the  Potomac  River. 
From  that  location  the  Southern 
Army  monitored  activities  along  the 
Potomac  River,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Canal,  and  the  Harpers  Ferry-Sharps- 
burg  Road— all  major  transportation 
routes  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

In  the  summer  of  1861,  the  South- 
em  detachment  was  withdrawn  from 
the  town  of  Harpers  Ferry  and  the 
surrounding  area.  Union  forces  then 
regained  access  to  the  Harpers  Ferry 
area  and  camped  on  the  Nash  proper- 
ty. 

On  September  13.  1862.  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  began  his  invasion  of  the 
North.  The  cornerstone  of  the  South- 
em  strategy  was  regaining  control  of 
Harpers  Ferry. 

Nimibering  12,500  men.  the  Union 
detachment  at  Harpers  Ferry  was 
under  the  control  of  Col.  Dixon  Miles. 
With  insufficient  supplies.  Colonel 
Miles  was  faced  with  defending  the 
town  against  a  force  of  14,000  Confed- 
erate troops. 

Reentering  the  area,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's forces  surrounded  the  Federals 
at  Harpers  Ferry.  The  Southern  force 
struck  from  Loudon  Heights,  lilary- 
land  Heights,  and  Bolivar  Heights. 
The  town  of  Harpers  Ferry  and  the 
surrounding  area  were  swsllowed  up 
by  Jackson's  forces. 

The  Southern  force  occupied  the 
town  of  Harpers  Ferry  until  Septem- 
ber 19.  1862.  At  that  time.  aU  Confed- 
erate troops  in  the  area  were  siun- 
moned  to  fight  at  Antietam.  For  the 
remaining  2V4  years  of  the  Civil  War, 
Harpers  Ferry  was  occupied  by  Union 
troops. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nash  to  donate  the  property, 
on  which  their  own  home  sits,  is  typi- 
cal of  their  many  contributions  to  my 
State  and  the  Nation,  as  weU. 

Bradley  Nash  has  not  only  served 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  many  ca- 
pacities, including  his  12  years  as 
mayor  of  Harpers  Ferry,  but  our  coim- 
try.  as  well. 

As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Recon- 
stmction  Finance  Corporation  from 
1932  to  1935,  under  Presidents  Herbert 
Hoover  smd  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Brad 
Nash  was  at  the  forefront  of  develop- 
ing the  first  Federal  housing  project, 
located  in  New  York  City. 
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Mr.  Nash  served  as  the  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Finance  for  the 
War  Production  Board  Corporation 
from  1940-42.  That  board  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Brad  Nash  helped  to  de- 
velop the  guidelines  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

In  1942,  the  future  mayor  of  Harpers 
Perry  entered  the  U.S.  Army.  He  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Lieuteruuit  Colonel  by 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  He  served  in 
military  campaigns  in  North  Africa 
and  Italy,  receiving  the  Bronze  Medal. 

Continuing  his  contributions  to  our 
Nation,  Brad  Nash  served  admirably  in 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower's  admin- 
istration. His  first  duty  was  as  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  from  1953  to  1956.  In  January 
1957,  President  Eisenhower  selected 
Mr.  Nash  to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Transportation. 
He  served  in  that  capacity  until  the 
end  of  President  Eisenhower's  term  of 
office  in  1961. 

I  would  note.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
1980.    Brad   Nash,    with    the   help   of 
Milton  Eisenhower,  published  a  boolc. 
'Organizing   and   Staffing    the   Presi- 
dent." 

Ruth  Cowen  Nash  is  a  remarkable 
woman.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1923,  Mrs.  Nash 
began  a  career  with  the  Associated 
Press  that  lasted  until  1957.  Ruth  was 
a  distinguished  and  widely  recognized 
war  correspondent  during  World  War 
II.  Her  deidication  to  her  work  took 
her  on  assignments  throughout  war- 
torn  Europe.  She  was  present  at  the 
invasion  of  Normandy  Beach  in  1944. 
Her  efforts  during  the  period  between 
1942  and  1945  earned  Ruth  Nash  a 
commendation  from  the  U.S.  Army. 

Ruth  Nash  has  many  well-known 
friends.  Indeed,  her  first  wedding 
present  came  from  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Among  her  most  treasured  accom- 
plishments was  her  service  as  the 
President  of  the  National  Women's 
Press  Club  from  1948  to  1947. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  of  Just  a  few 
accomplishments  of  the  Nashes  to  im- 
press their  dedication  of  service  to  our 
Nation.  Now,  with  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation  in  the  Senate,  Brad  and 
Ruth  again  have  shown  their  dedica- 
tion to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Rocke- 
rELLKR,  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
legislation.  Senator  Rockzteller  dis- 
played his  characteristic  diligence  on 
behalf  of  West  Virginia  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  that  had  jurisdiction 
over  this  legislation  and  provided  the 
necessary  counsel  for  passage  of  this 
worthy  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  267)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Idaho  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Blevins  of  Kuna.  ID,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
an  amendment. 

On  page  2.  line  4,  strike  "South- 
east Quarter  (EVjSL'm)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  'Southeast  Quarter 
(ES''jSE''4)". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  267 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  convey  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Ble- 
vins of  Kuna.  Idaho,  by  quitclaim  deed  or 
other  appropriate  instrument  and  without 
consideration,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States,  excluding  oil.  gas.  and 
other  mineral  deposits,  in  and  to  a  parcel  of 
public  land  described  as  the  East  half. 
Southeast  Quarter  (ESWSEW)  of  Section  33, 
Township  2  North.  Range  1  East,  of  the 
Boise  Meridian  in  Ada  County,  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAILS  IN- 
TERPRETATION CENTER  IN 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  lA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  338)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  a  trails  interpretation 
center  in  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs, 
lA,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic. ) 
S.  338 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKtTION  I    FINDINCS  AND  PI  RPOSKS 

<a>  riNDiNGS  -The  Congress  finds  that— 
« 1  >  no  other  cultural  event  shaped   the 
postcolonial   hUtory  of  the   United  States 
more  than  American  westward  movement  in 
the  nineteenth  century; 

(2)  nineteenth  century  American  west- 
ward movement  consisted  of  Journeys  along 
a  system  of  trails  across  the  American  conti- 
nent by  pioneers,  explorers,  religous  groups, 
and  scientists; 

(3)  no  existing  historic  or  cultural  site  has 
educational  facilities  or  programs  which  di- 
rectly interpret  and  celebrate  the  vital  role 
of  the  western  trails  during  the  nineteenth 
century  westward  movement;  and 


(4)  the  national  scope  of  the  nineteenth 
century  westward  movement  (together  with 
Its  associated  historic  trails)  demands  that 
the  location  of  a  central  Information,  archi- 
val, and  interpretative  facility  be  historical- 
ly significant  and  easily  accessible  to  the  na- 
tional population. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are- 

(1)  to  recognize  the  system  of  western 
trails  which  should  be  developed  because  of 
its  national  historic  and  cultural  signifi- 
cance; and 

(2)  to  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
central  information,  archival,  and  interpre- 
tive facility  devoted  to  the  vital  role  of  the 
western  trails  in  the  development  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

SEf.  2.  .Al  THORIZATION  FOK  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OK  A  TRAII>  INTERPRETATION 
CENTER 

(a)  Authorization.— In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  section  7(c)  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1246(c)),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized 
to  provide  for  a  trails  interpretation  center 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'center")  in 
the  city  of  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Interpreting  this  history  of  develop- 
ment and  use  In  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the 
adjacent  region  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Na- 
tional Historic  Trail,  the  Mormon  Pioneer 
National  Historic  Trail  and  the  Oregon  Na- 
tional Historic  Trail. 

(b)  Plan  and  Design.— (1)  Within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa  and  In  cooperation  with  such 
other  public,  municipal,  and  private  entities 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  shall 
complete  a  plan  and  design  for  the  center, 
including  the  following: 

( A )  a  description  of  the  site: 

(B)  the  method  acquisition; 

(C)  the  estimated  cost  of  acquisition,  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance;  and 

(D)  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  non- 
Federal  entitles  shall  participate  in  the  ac- 
quisition, construction,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  center. 

(2)  In  the  development  of  the  plan  and 
design  for  the  center  the  Secrtary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  report  and  plans  pre- 
pared by  The  Western  Historic  Trails,  Inc. 

(c)  Implementation.— In  order  to  imple- 
ment the  plan  and  design  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire lands  and  Interests  In  lands  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange,  and  construct  an  inter- 
pretative center  on  such  lands.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  accept  donations  of 
money  and  services  for  the  construction  of 
the  center.  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  State  of 
Iowa,  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs,  and  other 
public  or  private  entitles  In  accordance  with 
standards  and  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary  in  cooperation  with  such  entities 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
center  by  a  non-Pederal  entity. 

(d)  Cost  Sharing.— (1)  The  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  related  to  planning,  acquisition, 
and  development  of  the  center  shall  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  [such  costs  of]  such 
costs  or  $10,000,000,  whichever  is  less. 

(2)  In  determining  the  portion  of  costs 
that  the  non-Federal  entity  shall  provide 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  following: 

(A)  a  contribution  of  money,  land  or  an  in- 
terest in  land; 
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(B)  the  provision  of  infrastructure  facili- 
ties including  roads,  sewage  rtisposal  and 
utilities:  and 

(C)  any  other  contribution  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

[(e)  Satispactiom  op  EDA  Rasruc- 
TioRS.— Notwithstanding  any  restriction  on 
the  use  or  transfer  of  non-Federal  prot>erty 
imposed  through  laws  and  regulations  ad- 
ministered by  the  Economic  Developmant 
Administration  if  the  Secretary  accepts  a 
donation  of  such  property  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  trails  interpretation 
center  under  this  section,  any  such  restric- 
tion shall  be  deemed  satisfied.] 

(e)  SATtsFAcnoM  or  Ecomomic  DtvELomarr 
ADMIMISJ7UTION  RMSTRrcTKMS.—Any  restric- 
tion*, covenant*,  revertion*,  limitation*,  or 
any  other  condition*  impoted  ^y  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  relatitig 
to  or  affecting  the  use,  transfer,  or  other  dis- 
position of  any  land  vohich  is  donated  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  devtioping  the 
trails  interpretation  center  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  extinouished  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  such  donation  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duced S.  338  with  Senator  Orasslet 
providing  for  the  development  of  a 
trails  interpretation  center  in  Council 
Bluffs.  lA.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
interest  and  support  that  this  measure 
has  received  from  the  members  of  the 
PubUc  Lands  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

For  many  Americans,  the  most  in- 
triguing part  of  our  Nation's  past  is 
the  people  who  helped  to  shape 
today's  United  States.  No  event  did 
more  to  mold  the  United  States  than 
the  great  westward  expansion  of  the 
19th  century.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  ordinary  people  took  extraor- 
dinary risks  in  order  to  find  greater 
opportunity  and  better  lives  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  As  we  speed 
along  in  our  automobiles  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  it's  hard  to 
comprehend  the  daunting  task  which 
faced  those  who  moved  west  over  a 
century  ago. 

I  think  every  Senator  understands 
the  importance  of  studying  and  learn- 
ing from  our  past.  Within  just  a  few 
miles  of  this  Capitol  Building,  we  can 
visit  the  National  Archives,  President 
Washington's  Mount  Vernon,  the  Ma- 
nassas National  Battlefield,  and  a  host 
of  other  historic  sites.  Tet  when  I 
t>egan  to  look  several  years  ago  at  the 
history  of  the  westward  expansion  of 
the  United  States,  I  found  that  there 
is  no  single  facility  where  one  can 
learn  about  this  pivotal  event  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

One  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  for  the 
lack  of  a  center  for  the  recognition 
and  teaching  of  the  westward  move- 
ment Is  the  difficulty  in  memorializing 
an  event,  rather  than  a  place.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  some  350,000  persons  mi- 
grated west  from  1841  through  1866. 
While  you  can  see  signs  indicating  the 
route  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  the 
Mormon  Trail,  and  the  route  followed 
by  the  great  explorers  Lewis  and 
Clark,  there  Is  no  one  place  to  gain  a 


real  understanding  of  the  people  who 
made  this  great  migration.  And  that  is 
what  history  is  really  about— people. 

Because  of  what  I  siaw  as  this  great 
need  to  f iU  a  gap  in  American  history. 
I  introduced  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress  and  in  this  Congress  to 
create  a  Western  Historic  Trails 
Center  near  Council  Bluffs.  LA.  Cotui- 
cil  Bluffs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Idlssou- 
ri  River,  was  the  single  most  impor- 
tant starting  point  for  the  emigrants, 
so  it  is  an  idoal  place  for  a  center  to  in- 
terpret this  event  for  today's  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  committee  has  reported  S.  339 
without  objection  and  I  urge  that  the 
full  Senate  pass  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRLATIONS  FOR  BLACKSTONE 
RIVER  VALLEY  NATIONAL  HER- 
ITAGE CORRIDOR  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  830)  to  amend  Public  Law 
99-647,  establishing  the  Blackstone 
River  Valley  National  Heritage  Corri- 
dor Commission,  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  take  immediate  action 
in  furtherance  of  its  purposes  and  to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Commission,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
with  an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  strike  line  8,  through  and 
including  line  24,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(3KA)  In  addition  to  the  actions  Identified 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  Commission  Is 
authorised,  following  review  and  approval  of 
the  plan,  to  make  grants  for  the  following 
purposes— 

(i)  preservation  and  restoration  of  proper- 
ties Identified  on  the  Commission's  cultural 
resources  inventory,  following  consultation 
with  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  con- 
cerning the  need  for  emergency  preserva- 
tion and  the  viability  of  such  projects; 

(U)  design  and  development  of  interpretive 
exhibits  to  encourage  public  understanding 
of  the  resources  of  the  Blackstone  Valley; 

(iii)  cultural  and  educational  programs: 
and 

(iv)  acquisition  and  protection  of  threat- 
ened lands  and  structures  containing  out- 
standing natural  and  cultural  resources. 

(B)  Orants  made  pursuant  to  clause  (i)  or 
(iv)  shall  be  made  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
assisted  by  such  grant:  Provided,  That  no 
grant  may  be  made  unless  the  plan  has  in- 
cluded specific  criteria  to  govern  eligibility 
for  and  use  of  any  such  grant  which  criteria 
satisfy  all  requirements  which  would  other- 
wise apply  to  such  grant  if  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  has  approved  such 


criteria:  Protfided  further.  That  prior  to 
making  any  such  grant,  the  CommiasicHi 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resourees  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to 
making  such  grant  setting  forth  the  purpose 
of  the  grant,  the  recipient  of  such  grant, 
any  restrictions  or  other  limitations  at- 
tached to  such  grant,  the  amount  of  the 
grant,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  830 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ACTION  PRIOR  TO  PUIN  APPROVAL. 

Section  6(c)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  the  Blaclcstone  River  Valley  Na- 
tionai  Heritage  Corridor  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island",  approved  November  10, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-647,  16  U.S.C.  461  note) 
(referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Act")  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3KA)  In  addition  to  the  actions  identi- 
fied in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized,  following  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  plan,  to  make  grants  for  the 
following  purposes— 

"(I)  preservation  and  restoration  of  prop- 
erties identified  on  the  Commission's  cultur- 
al resources  inventory,  following  consulta- 
tion with  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers 
concerning  the  need  for  emergency  preser- 
vation and  the  viability  of  such  projects: 

"(ID  design  and  development  of  interpre- 
tive exhibits  to  encourage  public  under- 
standing of  the  resources  of  the  Blarkstone 
VaUey: 

"(ill)  cultural  and  educational  programs; 
and 

"(iv)  acquisition  and  protection  of  threat- 
ened lands  and  structures  containing  out- 
standing natural  and  ciUtural  resources. 

"(B)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  clause  (i)  or 
(iv)  shall  be  made  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
assisted  by  such  grant:  Provided,  That  no 
grant  may  l>e  made  unless  the  plan  has  in- 
cluded specific  criteria  to  govern  eligibility 
for  and  use  of  any  such  grant  which  criteria 
satisfy  all  requirements  which  would  other- 
wise apply  to  such  grant  If  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  has  approved  such 
criteria;  Provided  further.  That  prior  to 
making  any  such  grant,  the  Commission 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  United  States  Senate 
And  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aifairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to 
making  such  grant  setting  forth  the  purpose 
of  the  grant,  the  recipient  of  such  grant, 
any  restrictions  or  other  limitations  at- 
tached to  such  grant,  the  amount  of  the 
grant,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  project." 

SEC.  I.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  10  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing aU  of  the  text  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPSIATIORS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  General  OrsaATioNS.— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission,  for  general  operations. 
$250,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and 
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1989  and  $350,000  for  euh  of  fiscal  years 

1990.  1991.  and  1992.  except  that  the  Feder- 
al contribution  to  the  CommlsBion  for  gen- 
eral operations  shall  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  the  annual  operating  costs  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(b)  Oiuurrs— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  for  grants 
authorized  by  section  «<cX3).  $700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1991.  and  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  passed  S.  830.  a  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced to  authorize  the  Federal  fund- 
ing programs  needed  for  the  Black- 
stone  River  Valley  National  Historic 
Corridor  Cotnmisslon  to  carry  out  its 
mission  of  preserving  and  interpreting 
an  Important  legacy  of  our  Nation's 
past. 

We  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the 
fact  that  America's  industrial  revolu- 
tion was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the 
hardworking  Blackstone  River,  which 
flows  from  Worcester.  MA,  to  Paw- 
tucket.  RI.  This  legislation  will  help  to 
spotlight  that  legacy  for  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  express  my  profound 
thanks  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  BoMPERs],  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  and  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee, and  their  staff  members — particu- 
larly Tom  Williams— for  their  assist- 
ance and  guidance. 

The  national  historic  value  of  this 
area,  and  it's  role  as  cradle  of  our  in- 
dustrial revolution,  was  recognized  by 
the  Congress  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Blackstone  Valley  National  Herit- 
age Corridor  Act— Public  Law  99-646— 
in  1986. 

The  Blackstone  Corridor  Commis- 
sion, created  by  this  law,  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  planning  to  create  a 
chain  of  linear  parks  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  preserve,  protect  and 
tell  the  national  story  of  the  Black- 
stone Valley. 

This  is  truly  a  bipartisan  effort  and  I 
am  delighted  that  my  colleagues,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chajtez],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkkhedy].  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KzitRY]  joined  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  important  measure. 

Our  legislation  authorizes  an  in- 
crease In  the  annual  operating  author- 
ization of  the  Conunission  to  $350,000 
and  authorizes  fimding  for  matching 
grants:  $700,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

These  operating  funds  will  allow  the 
Commission  to  bring  additional  ex- 
perts into  the  planning  process  and 
the  matching  grants  funds  will  help 
preserve  historic  structures,  develop 
visitors  centers,  protect  threatened 
properties,  and  encourage  additional 
public  participation  in  the  parks. 


When  I  testified  in  1986  in  support 
of  the  original  authorization,  which 
was  sponsored  by  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chapee].  I  noted  that  the  Black- 
stone River  Is  our  link  not  only  to  the 
past,  but  to  the  future. 

That.  I  think,  is  the  most  important 
point  we  can  make  about  the  Black- 
stone River  Valley  Heritage  Corridor. 
By  preserving  and  highlighting  our 
pioneerlng  industrial  past,  we  can 
foster  a  better  future  and  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  pride  for  our  citizens. 

That  was  the  vision  I  had  back  In 
the  spring  of  1983.  It  was  then  I  initi- 
ated the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  Departments  of  Envi- 
ronmental Management  and  repre- 
sentatives of  congressional  delegations 
from  both  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts to  coordinate  plans  for  the 
Blackstone  River. 

The  birthplace  of  the  American  in- 
dustrial revolution  is  well  worth  pre- 
serving and  we,  on  the  Federal  level, 
should  do  what  we  can  to  support  that 
effort.  When  we  look  at  historic  bat- 
tlefields throughout  America,  we 
should  not  overlook  one  of  our  most 
important  battles— the  economic 
battle  of  the  industrial  revolution. 

In  these  times  of  increasing  interna- 
tional competition  throughout  the 
world's  marketplaces,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  our  children  to  make  sure 
that  this  economic  battle  site  Is  pre- 
served and  that  we  learn  from  its  les- 
sons. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  today  the  Senate  has 
approved  S.  830.  a  bill  that  greatly  en- 
hances the  Blackstone  River  Valley 
Corridor  project.  The  corridor  was  cre- 
ated as  a  unique  type  of  urban  park: 
One  that  highlights  the  cultural,  his- 
toric, and  economic  resources  of  the 
Blackstone  River  Valley.  I  have 
watched  the  corridor  project  take 
shape  and  come  alive  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  p>erfect 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  local  communities.  State  govern- 
ment, and  the  Federal  Government 
working  together. 

It  is  an  area  with  a  rich  and  diverse 
history.  And  the  sense  of  community 
pride  in  the  Blackstone  Valley  that 
was  so  strong  over  a  century  ago,  still 
exists  today.  The  people  of  the  towns 
and  cities  in  the  Blackstone  Valley— 
from  Grafton  to  Uxbridge  to  Pawtuck- 
et— are  proud  of  their  region  and  are 
enthusiastic  about  its  preservation  and 
revitalization. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Blackstone 
River  Valley  Historic  Commission  gave 
a  presentation  on  its  achievements 
over  the  past  3  years  and  its  goals  for 
the  future.  As  an  author  of  the  origi- 
nal Blackstone  Valley  legislation.  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  of  the  corridor's 
progress.  New  land  has  been  acquired, 
new  projects  have  been  started,  and  a 


comprehensive  management  plan  has 
been  developed. 

Senator  Pell  and  I  have  testified 
before  the  Senate  Energy  Committee 
on  behalf  of  this  bill,  as  have  both 
Commission  Chairman  Dick  Moore  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Vice  Chairman  Bob 
Bendick  of  the  Rhode  Island  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Management. 
They,  along  with  the  other  Commis- 
sion members,  Rhode  Island  and  Mas- 
sachusetts State  officials  and  the 
memt>ers  of  the  Blackstone  Valley 
communities  have  worked  extremely 
hard  to  create  the  corridor  and  infuse 
the  project  with  spirit  and  enthusi- 
asm. 

S.  830  will  amend  the  original  Corri- 
dor Act  to  increase  the  Commission's 
funding  from  $250,000  to  $350,000  per 
year  for  the  next  3  years.  In  addition, 
$2.7  million  will  be  made  available  to 
the  Commission  for  grants  to  preserve 
historic  structures,  start  cultural  and 
educational  programs,  and  assist  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  in  acquiring 
threatened  properties,  among  other 
things.  It  is  a  vital  piece  of  legislation 
for  citizens  of  both  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  a 
bill  (H.R.  310)  to  remove  a  restriction 
for  a  parcel  of  land  in  Roanoke.  VA,  in 
order  for  that  land  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  State  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a  veter- 
ans nursing  home. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
in  support  of  H.R.  310,  which  lifts  ciu-- 
rent  park  and  recreational  restrictions 
on  a  16.8-acre  tract  of  land  presently 
owned  by  the  city  of  Roanoke  to  allow 
construction  of  a  State  veterans'  nurs- 
ing home.  H.R.  310  is  identical  to  S. 
284  which  Senator  Warner  and  I  In- 
troduced on  January  25,  1989. 

The  proposed  site  is  adjacent  to  the 
veterans'  hospital  in  Salem  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Roanoke  in 
1980  by  the  U.S.  Government  with  a 
provision  in  the  deed  stipulating  that 
the  property  be  used  solely  for  park 
and  recreational  purposes. 

In  removing  this  restriction,  H.R. 
310  is  an  essential  part  of  an  ongoing 
State  and  local  effort  to  establish  a 
State  veterans'  nursing  home  in  Vir- 
ginia. 


In  January  1988.  the  RoaiuAe  City 
Council  passed  a  resolution  asklnc  the 
Congress  to  remove  this  Federal  re- 
striction so  that  the  property  could  be 
donated  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  February  1988.  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  approved  legislation 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  accept 
this  property  from  the  city  of  Roa- 
noke. 

This  year,  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly included  a  new  item  in  the 
1989  Appropriations  Act  authorizing 
the  Governor  to  release  State  match- 
ing funds  of  not  more  than  $6.8  mil- 
lion for  its  share  of  the  construction 
costs  of  the  new  nursing  home.  The 
authorization  is  contingent  upon  Fed- 
eral approval  of  the  capital  project  re- 
quest before  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  Federal  share  of 
the  construction  costs,  and  congres- 
sional removal  of  the  property  restric- 
tion outlined  in  H.R.  310. 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
Virginians  are  veterans,  ranking  the 
Commonwealth  13th  among  the  50 
States  in  total  veteran  population. 
The  proposed  Dan  Daniel  Veterans' 
Care  Center  of  Virginia— named  after 
Congressman  Dan  Daniel,  who  died  in 
1987  during  his  10th  term  in  the  n.S. 
House  of  Representatives— will  pro- 
vide 148  much  needed  beds  for  nursing 
home  care  and  76  for  domiciliary  care. 
If  final  approval  is  secured,  it  will  be 
the  first  State  veterans'  nursing  home 
in  Virginia. 

According  to  Robert  Burford,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment,  the  administration  has  no  objec- 
tions to  H.R.  310.  And  on  June  21. 
1989,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  favorably  reported 
H.R.  310  by  a  vote  of  18  to  1. 

It  is  my  hope  that  today  my  col- 
leagues will  approve  H.R.  310.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  will  bring  us  one 
critical  step  closer  to  making  the  Dan 
Daniel  Veterans'  Care  Center  of  Vir- 
ginia a  reality,  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  re- 
spected Virginia  Congressman,  and  an 
invaluable  source  of  assistance  to 
coimtless  Virginia  veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
final  passage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


TRANSFER  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  CLARK  COUNTY.  NV 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  1485)  to  direct  sale  of 
certain  lands  in  Clark  County,  NV,  to 
meet  national  defense  and  other 
needs;  to  authorize  sale  of  certain 
other  lands  in  Clark  County.  NV;  to 
further  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  for  damages  to  cer- 
tain marine  and  other  resources  of  the 
National  Park  System;  and  for  other 


purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

section  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Apex 
Project  Nevada  Land  Transfer  and  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1989". 

SBC.  r  PINDING8  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Phtdimos.— Congress  finds  the  follow- 
ing— 

(1)  The  only  two  domestic  producers  of 
ammonium  perchlorate  ( "AP").  a  principal 
component  of  solid  rocket  fuel  essential  to 
the  Nation's  defense  and  space  programs, 
are  Pacific  Engineering  and  Production 
Company,  Incorporated  ("Pepcon")  and 
Kerr-McQee  Chemical  Corporation  ("Kerr- 
McCSee"),  which  established  production  fa- 
cilities near  the  city  of  Henderson  in  Clark 
County,  Nevada  ("the  county").  On  May  4. 
1988,  an  explosion  destroyed  the  Pepcon 
plant,  thereby  substantially  reducing  the 
Nation's  capacity  to  produce  solid  rocket 
fuel. 

(2)  A  commission  subsequently  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Nevada  to  examine  the 
adequacy  of  existing  policies  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  manufacture  and 
storage  of  certain  industrial  materials  has 
recommended  new  policies  which  imply  the 
desirability  of  relocating  both  some  of  Kerr- 
M(K}ee's  AP  prcxluction  and  storage  facili- 
ties and  also  other  industries  to  a  less  dense- 
ly populated  part  of  Clark  County,  but 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  present 
work  force. 

(3)  The  Department  of  E>efense  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion have  identified  an  urgent  need  to  re- 
place the  domestic  ammonium  perchlorate 
production  capacity  lost  in  the  Pepcon  acci- 
dent and  to  firm  up  existing  production  ca- 
pabilities in  order  to  meet  current  shortages 
and  long-term  requirements. 

(4)  The  county  has  identified  as  the  pre- 
ferred site  for  the  relocation  of  Kerr- 
McOee's  AP  facilities  approximately  thirty- 
seven  hundred  acres  of  land  ("Kerr-McGee 
Site"),  which  is  part  of  approximately 
twenty-one  thousand  acres  of  Federal  lands, 
identified  by  the  coujity  as  the  "Apex  Site". 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment ("BLM").  The  county  has  advised  the 
BLM  it  would  like  to  purchase  some  or  all  of 
the  lands  comprising  the  Apex  Site  for  de- 
velopment as  a  heavy-industry  use  zone,  to 
locate  potentially  hazardous  facilities.  Or- 
derly and  appropriate  development  of  such 
an  Industrial  zone,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  public  safety,  protection  of  environ- 
mental and  other  values,  and  relevant  State 
and  Federal  policies  and  programs  (includ- 
ing the  national  defense)  would  be  prefera- 
ble to  development  of  the  lands  comprising 
the  Apex  Site  in  an  unplanned  manner. 

(5)  The  Federal  lands  comprising  the 
Apex  Site  are  presently  classified  for  reten- 
tion and  multiple  use  by  the  applicable 
BLM  land  use  plan.  At  the  time  the  current 
land  use  plan  was  developed.  disi>osal  of 
large  parcels  of  land  immediately  outside 
the  Ims  Vegas  Valley  was  not  identified  as  a 
ponibiUty.  However,  the  expeditious  trans- 
fer of  the  Kerr-McOee  Site  to  Clark  County 
for  resale  to  Kerr-McOee.  and  transfer  of 
necessary  associated  rights-of-way  to  the 
county,  will  serve  an  important  national 
need  which  cannot  be  served  as  well  on  non- 
Federal  land  in  Clark  County  and  which 
outweighs    other    existing    and    potential 


public  uses  of  the  lands  which  would  be 
served  by  maintaining  them  in  Federal  own- 
ership. 

(8)  Kerr-McOee  has  prepared  an  environ- 
mental assessment  on  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  Kerr-McOee  Site  and  supporting  uUl- 
ity  and  transportation  rights-of-way,  dated 
April  1989.  entitled  "Apex  Nevada  I^nd 
Transfer  Proposal  and  Proposal  Kerr- 
McGee  Ammonium  Perchlorate  PacHlty", 
which  identifies  certain  environmental  im- 
pacts likely  to  result  from  the  transfer  of 
the  site  and  supporting  rights-of-way  to  the 
county  which  would  be  mitigated  with  vari- 
ous control  measures.  Any  transfer  by  the 
United  SUtes  of  lands  within  the  Apex  Site 
should  be  conditioned  upon  provision  of  all 
measures  appropriate  to  prevent  or  nUtigate 
adverse  environmental  impacts. 

(7)  Lands  within  the  Apex  Site  provide 
habitat  for  the  desert  tortoise.  The  BLM. 
recognizing  that  the  desert  tortoise  habitat 
found  in  Nevada,  and  elsewhere,  is  being  sig- 
nificantly affected,  especially  within  the 
Mojave  Desert,  by  the  rapid  development 
associated  with  industrial  growth  and  by 
other  human  activities,  has  prepared  a 
rangewide  plan  for  desert  tortoise  habitat 
management  on  the  public  iands.  The  goal 
of  this  plan  is  to  ensure  that  viable  desert 
tortoise  populations  will  continue  to  exist 
through  cooperative  resource  management 
aimed  at  protecting  the  species  and  its  habi- 
tat. The  BLM's  implementation  of  this  plan 
should  be  accelerated. 

(8)  Lands  within  the  Apex  Site  are  close  to 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base  and  to  public  lands 
withdrawn  for  use  by  the  Air  Force  as  part 
of  the  Nellis  Air  Force  Range  complex. 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base  is  the  most  active  mili- 
tary airfield  in  the  United  SUtes  (with 
many  of  the  aircraft  using  the  base  carrytng 
live  ordnance)  and.  together  with  the  Nellis 
Air  Force  Range,  constitutes  a  unique  facili- 
ty that  plays  a  Vital  role  in  maintaining  the 
comt>at  capability  of  the  Air  Force's  tactical 
units.  Maintaining  the  capability  of  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base  to  fulfill  its  mission  must  be 
a  central  part  of  any  decisions  concerning 
future  use  or  disposition  of  the  lands  within 
the  Apex  Site. 

(b)  Depikitions.- As  used  in  this  Act.  the 
following   terms  shall   have  the  following 
meanings- 
CD  The  term   "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  term  "lands"  means  lands  and  in- 
terests therein. 

(3)  The  term  "county"  or  "Clark  County" 
means  Clark  County,  Nevada. 

(4)  The  term  "Kerr-McGee"  means  the 
Kerr-McGee  Cheml<»Ll  Corporation. 

(5)  The  term  "BLM's  Desert  Tortoise 
Plan"  means  the  plan  entitled  "Desert  Tor- 
toise Habitat  Management  on  the  Public 
Lands:  A  Rangewide  Plan",  approved  No- 
vember 14.  1988. 

(6)  All  other  terms  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  such  terms  have  when  used  in 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976. 

SEC.  3.  KERR-McCEE  SHE  TRANSFER. 

(a)  DutBCTKD  Sale.— Subject  to  all  valid  ex- 
isting rights,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
convey  the  public  lands  comprising  approxi- 
mately thirty-seven  hundred  acres  designat- 
ed as  "Area  1"  and  "Area  2"  within  the 
"Kerr-McOee  Site"  on  the  map  entitled 
"Apex  Heavy-Industry  Use  Zone"  dated 
May  1989.  to  Clark  Coimty,  Nevada,  solely 
for  sale  to  Kerr-McGee.  in  return  for  pay- 
ment of  the  lands'  appraised  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
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oonUooe  with  esUbllahed  appraisal  prac- 
Ucea.  However,  the  lands  within  Area  1  shall 
not  be  conveyed  unless  and  until  the  Secre- 
tary has  received  a  written  commitment 
from  Clark  County  and  Kerr-McGee  that 
whichever  Is  offered  the  opportunity  lo  pur 
chase  the  lands  within  Area  2  will  do  so  at 
such  lands'  appraised  fair  market  value 
when  the  lands  are  offered  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

<b)  Rigbts-op-Wat.— Subject  to  aU  valid 
existing  rlchts.  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
grant  utility  and  transportation  rights-of- 
way  to  Clark  County  for  the  connection  of 
existing  electric  power,  water,  natural  gas. 
telephone,  railroad  and  highway  facilities  to 
the  Kerr-McGee  Site,  all  as  generally  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled  "Rights-of-Way 
and  Proposed  Access  and  Utility  Locations" 
dated  May  1989.  Each  right-of-way  shall  not 
exceed  two  hundred  feet  In  width  and  shall 
not  preclude  the  Secretary  from  permitting 
other  uses  of  the  affected  lands  compatible 
with  the  uses  for  which  such  rights-of-way 
are  granted.  Clark  County  may  permit  other 
parties  to  use  the  lands  covered  by  such 
rights-of-way  for  some  or  all  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  this  subsection. 

(c)  TiMiiiG,  Etc.— (1)  Subject  to  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  offer  to  sell  to  Clark  County  the 
lands  within  the  Kerr-McGee  Site  depicted 
as  Area  1  and  shall  offer  to  grant  the  righu 
of -way  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  to  Clark  County  within  thirty  days 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  the 
Secretary's  duty  to  transfer  such  lands  and 
rights-of-way  shall  not  lapse  if  they  are  not 
offered  to  the  county  within  the  prescribed 
time.  Such  sale  shall  be  for  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  established  procedures  of  the 
BLM.  If  Clark  County  fails  to  purchase 
such  lands  within  sixty  days  of  receiving  the 
Secretary's  offer,  the  lands  and  rights-of 
way  shall  be  offered  to  Kerr  McGee  for  sale 
and  grant  on  the  same  basis,  and  subject  to 
Kerr-McGee's  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  similar  to  the  agreement 
described  in  section  6<a).  If  within  sixty 
days  after  such  offer.  Kerr-McGee  fails  to 
purchase  such  lands,  the  lands  shall  become 
subject  to  the  authorization  provided  for  in 
section  4  of  this  Act,  and  the  total  acreage 
authorized  for  dis|x>sitlon  under  this  section 
shall  be  increased  accordingly. 

(2)  If  the  lands  within  Area  1  are  pur 
chased  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  upon  completion  of  a  survey  of 
the  boundaries  of  Area  2,  the  Secretary 
shall  offer  to  sell  to  the  purchaser  of  Area  1 
the  lands  within  Area  2  at  their  appraised 
fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the  Sec 
retary  in  accordance  with  established  proce- 
dures of  the  BLM. 

(3)  Each  right-of-way  granted  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  rental  pay- 
ments and  other  conditions  provided  for  in 
applicable  law,  including  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Mangement  Act  of  1976  and  this 
Act.  The  amounts  received  by  the  United 
States  from  sales  of  lands  covered  by  this 
section  shall  be  distributed  pursuant  to  laws 
generally  applicable  to  sales  of  public  lands. 

SEC  4.  AlTHOmZA'nON  PUR  ADDITIONAL  TRANS- 
FERS. 

(a)  Sale  AtTTHORizKD.— Notwithstanding 
any  BLM  land  use  plan  calling  for  retention 
of  the  Apex  Site  and  notwithstanding  the 
reporting  requirements  and  competitive  bid- 
ding requirements  of  section  203  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  subject  to 
any  other  requirements  of  law,   including 


the  conditions  of  this  section,  to  sell  to 
Clark  County  some  or  all  of  the  lands 
within  the  Apex  Site,  depicted  on  the  map 
referred  to  In  section  3(a),  that  lie  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  Kerr-McOee  Site  (as 
depicted  on  such  map)  for  fair  market  value 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  established  appraisal  procedures. 

<b)  ReQUIRKMKNTS  AlfD  COHDITIONS.— If.  DO 

later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  county  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
coiuity  has  designated  the  lands  comprising 
the  Apex  Site  as  a  heavy-use  Industrial 
zone,  pursuant  to  applicable  laws  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  and  has  adopted  a  plan  for 
the  development  of  some  or  all  of  such 
lands  accordingly,  the  Secretary  shall  offer 
to  enter  into  a  land  sales  agreement  with 
Clark  County  for  the  transfer  of  some  or  all 
of  such  lands  to  the  county  by  one  or  more 
direct  sales  pursuant  to  this  section  over  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ten  years.  Such  agree- 
ment shall  provide  for  purchasers  of  parcels 
of  the  lands  within  the  Apex  Site,  with  any 
specific  parcels  to  be  sold  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  in  response  to  proposals 
by  the  county  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  concerning 
any  potential  impact  of  any  such  sale  on  ac- 
tivities associated  with  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base.  The  purchase  price  for  each  parcel 
shall  be  its  appraised  fair  market  value  at 
the  time  of  the  sale,  but  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  county  and  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  provide  that  if  the  county 
sells  any  such  parcel  or  portion  thereof,  the 
county  shall  pay  the  United  States  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  amount  received  by 
the  county  exceeds  110  per  centum  of  the 
sum  equal  to  the  total  amounts  expended  by 
the  county  for  acquisition  of  such  parcel  or 
portion  thereof,  for  improvements  to  such 
parcel  or  portion  thereof,  and  for  prepara- 
tion of  such  parcel  or  portion  thereof  for 
sale. 

<c)  Richtsop-way.— Pursuant  to  applica- 
ble law.  the  Secretary  may  grant  Clark 
County  such  rights-of-way  on  public  lands 
as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  develop- 
ment as  a  heavy-use  industrial  zone  of  some 
or  all  of  the  lands  identified  in  subsection 
(a). 

(d)  Procedi;res.— Except  as  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
relieve  the  Secretary  from  compliance  with 
all  laws  applicable  either  to  the  transfer  of 
some  or  all  of  the  lands  identified  in  subsec- 
tion <a)  or  to  the  granting  of  any  rights-of- 
way,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
Unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act,  sales 
of  lands  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
made  and  patents  or  other  documents  of 
conveyance  shall  be  issued  as  if  such  sales 
were  made  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

(e)  Withdrawal,  Etc— (I)  Subject  to  all 
vahd  existing  rights,  the  lands  within  the 
Apex  Site  (depicted  on  the  map  referred  to 
in  section  3(a))  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  entry  and  appropriation  under 
the  public  land  laws,  including  the  mining 
law,  and  from  operation  of  the  mineral  leas- 
ing and  geothermai  leasing  laws,  but  shall 
remain  available  for  disposition  under  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  869  et  seq.)  and  for  sale  under  this 
Act  or  other  applicable  law.  This  withdraw- 
al shall  continue  in  effect  until  a  parcel  of 
land  affected  by  such  withdrawal  U  ^old.  if 
such  sale  includes  the  right,  title  ant!  inter- 
est of  the  United  Stales  in  the  mineral."  ;r. 


such  parcel.  If  the  county  or  another  party 
to  whom  such  parcel  is  offered,  elects  not  to 
seek  to  purchase  the  minerals  in  any  such 
parcel,  such  parcel  shall  remain  withdrawn 
from  entry,  location,  or  patent  under  the 
mining  laws  but  after  receipt  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  notification  that  the  county  or  other 
offeree  does  not  seek  to  purchase  such  min- 
erals, such  parcel  shail  be  open  to  operation 
of  the  mineral  leasing  and  geothermai  leas- 
ing laws.  The  withdrawal  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  continue  for  twelve  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  until 
otherwise  provided  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Before  offering  any  parcel  for  sale  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  with  the  county 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  (in  addi- 
tion to  other  requirements  of  law)  shall  con- 
sider whether  development  of  such  parcel  as 
part  of  a  heavy-use  Industrial  zone,  includ- 
ing any  appropriation  mitigation  measures, 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  BLM's  Desert 
Tortoise  Plan. 

(f)  CoGENERATioN  Projkt— Notwith- 
standing any  withdrawal  of  the  Apex  Site 
(depicted  on  the  map  referred  to  in  section 
3(a)).  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  appli- 
cable law,  the  Secretary  may  grant  to  hold- 
ers of  valid  existing  mill-site  claims  on  such 
lands  such  rights-of-way  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  facilities  required  in  the  co- 
generation  of  electricity  at  the  site  of  exist- 
ing mill-site  operations  on  such  claims, 
unless  and  until  the  land  subject  to  such 
claims  is  transferred  out  of  Federal  owner- 
ship. No  such  grant  shall  be  made  unless 
and  until  all  environmental  studies  required 
in  connection  with  such  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  have  been  complet- 
ed and  any  necessary  mitigation  measures 
have  been  agreed  to. 

SE(.    .S     RESERVATIU.N   OF   RICHT-OF  WAY    CORRI- 
DORS 

The  transfer  of  lands  pursuant  to  section 
4  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  the  right-of-way 
corridors  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Rlght- 
of-Way  Corridors  Across  the  Apex  Heavy 
Industrial  Zone"  dated  May  1989.  These  cor- 
ridors shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary, who  may  grant  rights-of-way  over, 
upon,  under  and  through  the  corridors  con- 
sistent with  applicable  law.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  corridors,  the  Secretary 
shall,  so  far  as  feasible,  locate  rights-of-way 
so  as  to  have  the  least  possible  impact  on 
any  industrial  uses.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  restricting  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary,  imder  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  or 
other  applicable  law,  to  reserve  or  grant  any 
other  rights-of-way  with  respect  to  such 
lands.  In  addition  to  the  rights-of-way  de- 
scribed on  such  map. 

SEf  «.  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

(a)  Kerr-McGee  Sitk.— The  Secretary 
shall  not  make  the  conveyance  directed  by 
section  3  until  Kerr-McGee  and  Clark 
County  have  entered  into  a  written  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  whereby  Kerr- 
McGee  and  the  county  commit  to  undertake 
the  measures  specified  in  the  document 
identified  in  section  2(a)(6)  in  order  to  miti- 
gate adverse  effects  on  wildlife  and  other  re- 
sources and  values  resulting  from  the  use  of 
such  lands  for  industrial  purposes.  At  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes  may  bring  an  ap- 
propriate legal  action  to  enforce  such  agree- 
ment. 
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(b)  BLM  Reports.— (1)  No  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  a  i«|)ort 
as  to  the  funds  and  personnel  required  to 
fully  Implement  BLM's  Desert  Tortoise 
Plan. 

(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  shall  arrange  for  a  class-three 
soil  survey  of  public  lands  in  Claris  County, 
to  assist  In  the  Implementation  in  such 
county  of  BLM's  Desert  Tortoise  Plan  and 
other  aspects  of  the  management  of  the 
public  lands  in  such  county. 

(3)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
eiuu:tment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
Invite  public  proposals  for  the  designation, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  ImdA  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976,  of  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  whose  designation 
would  further  the  implementation  of  BLM's 
Desert  Tortoise  Plan  or  otherwise  assist  In 
the  protection  of  resources  and  values  of 
public  lands  in  Nevada.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  a  reasonable  period  for  receipt  of 
such  proposals,  shall  evaluate  all  proposals 
received,  and  shall  take  such  action  thereon 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

(4)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  desirability  of  restricting  or 
eliminating  uses  of  pubic  lands  In  the  Palute 
Valley  which  may  conflict  with  Implementa- 
ti(m  of  BLM's  Desert  Tortoise  Plan  with  re- 
spect to  those  lands.  No  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  a  report 
concerning  the  results  of  the  Secretary's  ac- 
tions pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

(c)  Othxr  Rkports.— <1)  At  the  time  that 
the  President  submits  a  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  annually  thernfter  for 
fifteen  years,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  statement  of  the  total 
amounts  received  by  the  United  States  as 
the  result  of  sales  of  public  lands  described 
in  this  Act,  and  an  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  receipts. 

(2)  No  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  the  desirability  of  acquisition 
of  the  lands  specified  In  appendix  A  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  to  accompany  HJl.  1485  of 
the  One  Hundred  First  Congress  (House 
Report  101-79).  Such  evaluation  shall  be 
t>a8ed  solely  on  the  resources  and  values  of 
such  lands  and  the  extent  to  which  national 
policies  and  programs  for  management  of 
such  resources  and  values  would  be  furth- 
ered by  such  acquisition.  Promptly  after  the 
completion  of  such  evaluation,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  report  the  results  thereof  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Reinesenta- 
tives,  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
the  Representatives  and  Senators  from  the 
SUte  of  Nevada. 

SEC.  7.  MAPS  AND  LEGAL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
file  maps  and  legal  descriptions  of  the  lands 
identified  in  sections  3,  4,  and  5  with  the 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Such  legal  descriptions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  in 
this  Act.  except  that  the  Secretary  may  cor- 
rect clerical  and  typographical  errors  in 
tsadti  legal  descriptions.  The  maps  and  legal 
descriptions  stiall  be  on  file  and  available  to 
public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  BLM. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
direct  the  srle  of  certain  lands  In  Clark 
County,  Nevada,  to  meet  national  defense 
and  other  needs;  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  other  lands  in  Claric  County, 
Nevada;  and  for  other  purposes.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  the  bill  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  direct  the  sale  of  certain 
lands  in  Clark  Coimty.  Nevada,  to 
meet  national  defense  and  other 
needs:  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain 
other  lands  in  Clark  County,  Nevada; 
and  for  other  purposes.". 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

CONGRESSIONAL  SALARIES, 
1789-1989 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
one  in  my  continuing  series  of  speech- 
es on  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  in  the 
news  in  recent  months  about  a  con- 
gressional salary  increase.  This  past 
winter,  irate  citizens  beseiged  the  of- 
fices of  senators  and  representatives 
with  letters  and  telephone  calls  pro- 
testing the  substantial  pay  Increases 
for  federal  employees  that  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive. Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sala- 
ries and  endorsed  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  While  the  proposed  pay  in- 
crease would  have  affected  thousands 
in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches, 
it  was  the  increase  to  members  of  Con- 
gress that  aroused  the  wrath  of  so 
many  Americans.  The  story  has  been 
the  same  since  the  beginning  of  our 
Republic.' 

The  subject  of  congressional  pay 
generated  considerable  disctission  in 
1787  at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  Philadelphia.  The  records  of  the 
Convention  reveal  that  the  question  of 
compensation  for  members  of  Con- 
gress plagued  that  fonmi's  delegates 
from  the  very  beginning.  In  late  t&Ay 
1787.  Delegate  John  Randolph  of  Vir- 
ginia presented  what  became  known  as 
the  "Virginia  Plan"  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment. Point  three  of  the  "Virginia 
Plan"  provided  "that  the  National 
Legislature  ought  to  consist  of  two 
branches."  The  next  point  specified 
that  the  members  of  these  two  as-yet- 
unnamed  branches  were  "to  receive 
liberal  stipends  by  which  they  may  be 
compensated  for  the  devotion  of  their 
time  to  public  service."  *   As   debate 


progressed,  the  word  "liberal"  was  re- 
moved from  the  phrase  "liberal  sti- 
pend." Next,  several  delegates  ques- 
tioned whether  members  of  the 
"second  branch"— the  Senate— should 
be  compensated  at  all.  This,  after  all, 
was  to  be  the  branch  of  Congress 
dominated  by  the  elite  of  the  nation. 
That  proposal  was  quickly  abandoned. 

Virginia  delegates  James  Madison 
and  George  BCason  sought  to  depart 
from  the  system  of  congressional  com- 
pensation, under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, in  which  individual  states 
determined  the  salaries  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. They,  and  others  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  who  favored 
strengthening  the  central  government, 
believed  that  it  was  essential  to  pay 
congressional  salaries  from  the  nation- 
al treasury.  The  records  of  the  Con- 
vention note: 

[Madison]  observed  that  it  would  be  Im- 
proper to  leave  the  members  of  the  Natl, 
legislature  to  be  provided  for  by  the  State 
Legisls:  because  it  would  create  an  Improper 
dependence;  and  to  leave  them  to  regulate 
their  own  wages,  was  an  Indecent  thing,  and 
might  in  time  prove  a  dangerous  one.  He 
thought  wheat  or  some  other  article  [of 
which]  the  average  price  throughout  a  rea- 
sonable period  precedn'g  might  l>e  settled  In 
some  convenient  mode,  would  form  a  proper 
standard. 

Col.  Mason  seconded  the  motion;  adding 
that  it  would  be  Improper  for  other  reasons 
to  leave  the  wages  to  be  regulated  by  tiie 
States.  1.  the  different  States  would  make 
different  provision  for  their  representatives, 
and  an  inequality  would  be  felt  among 
them,  whereas  he  thought  they  ought  to  be 
in  all  respects  equal.  2.  the  parsimony  of  the 
States  might  reduce  the  provision  so  low 
that  as  had  already  happened  In  choosing 
delegates  to  Congress,  the  question  would 
be  not  who  were  most  fit  to  be  chosen,  but 
who  were  most  willing  to  serve.  > 

After  much  debate  during  that  long 
hot  simmier  of  1787,  the  issue  of  com- 
pensation was  finally  decided.  Or,  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  framers— in  their  infinite 
wisdom— chose  not  to  decide  the  issue. 
Article  I.  section  6,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  senators  and  representa- 
tives "shall  receive  a  Compensation 
for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by 
Law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treastiry  of 
the  United  States." 

Of  course,  the  matter  was  not  really 
settled  at  all.  Just  as  Madison  and 
others  had  feared,  having  members  of 
Congress  vote  on  their  own  pay  quick- 
ly caused  trouble.  In  the  First  Con- 
gress, the  legislative  compensation  bill 
provoked  intense  controversy.  While 
the  bill  was  in  the  House,  several  rep- 
resentatives brought  upon  themselves 
charges  of  demagoguery  by  urging  a 
cut  in  the  six-dollar-per-diem  compen- 
sation recommended  by  the  committee 
charged  with  determining  the  amount 
to  be  paid.  Next.  James  Madison  and 
John  Page  of  Virginia  earned  the 
enmity  of  many  of  their  House  col- 
leagues when  they  suggested  that  sen- 
ators receive  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than 
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representatives  because  greater  service 
was  likely  to  be  demanded  of  members 
of  the  upper  house. 

In  the  Senate,  a  special  committee 
considered  the  House-passed  compen- 
sation bill  and  made  its  recommenda- 
tions on  August  27.  1789.  The  commit- 
tee accepted  the  House  provisions  that 
each  senator  and  representative  re- 
ceive six  dollars  for  each  day  he  at- 
tended a  regular  legislative  session  and 
six  dollars  per  twenty  miles  of  distance 
traveled  "by  the  most  usual  road" 
from  his  residence  to  the  capital.  The 
committee  then  went  beyond  the 
House  version  to  provide  that,  when 
the  Senate  was  called  into  special  ses- 
sion to  consider  executive  nomina- 
tions, its  members  be  paid  eight  dol- 
lars daily  and  eight  dollars  per  twenty 
miles  of  traveL  This  plan  would 
remain  in  effect  until  the  start  of  the 
Fourth  Congress  in  1795. 

The  following  day,  WUliam  Maclay 
submitted  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  daily  rate  m  five  dollars.  He 
argued  that  it  was  folly  for  the  Senate 
to  think  it  might  increase  its  dignity  in 
the  public's  eyes  by  taking  a  salary 
higher  than  that  of  the  House.  Voting 
14-4,  the  fuU  Senate  defeated  Maclay 's 
amendment.  When  Senator  Oliver 
Ellsworth  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
reduce  the  House  rate  to  five  dollars. 
Vice  President  John  Adams  became  so 
agitated  that  he  was  unable  to  sit  still. 
Three  times  he  interrupted  Ellsworth, 
suggesting  that  the  former  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
had  degenerated  in  part  because  of  in- 
adequate pay.  The  Senate  then  re- 
duced the  eight-dollar  rate  that  sena- 
tors would  receive  for  special  sessions 
to  seven  dollars. 

The  House  refused  to  agree  to  a 
salary  differential,  and  a  conference 
committee  convened  on  September  10 
to  try  to  find  common  ground.  Senate 
conferees  held  fast  in  support  of  a  dif- 
ferential, but,  by  way  of  compromise, 
they  proposed  that  the  compensation 
act  be  limited  to  seven  years  and  that 
the  differential  for  senators  apply 
only  for  the  seventh  year— from 
March  4.  1795.  to  March  4.  1796. 
Senate  conferees  added,  that  if  House 
members  did  not  like  this  arrange- 
ment, they  should  pass  a  separate  law- 
providing  for  their  own  compensation. 
These  suggestions  provoked  an  acri- 
monious debate  and  howls  of  protest 
from  the  House,  which  rejected  the 
conference  report  on  a  24-29  vote.  On 
the  following  day.  the  House  reconsid- 
ered and  reversed  its  earlier  action. 
passing  the  measure  by  a  narrow  28-26 
margin.  President  Washington  signed 
the  act  on  September  22. 

The  Act  (H.R.  19),  as  finally  passed, 
provided  that  at  every  Session  of  Con- 
gress, and  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Senate  in  recess  of  Congress,  prior  to 
March  4.  1795,  each  Senator  was  enti- 
tled to  receive  six  dollars  for  every  day 
in  attendance,  and,  at  the  commence- 
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ment  and  end  of  every  such  Session 
and  meeting,  was  allowed  six  dollars 
for  every  twenty  miles  "of  the  estimat- 
ed distance  by  the  most  usual  road 
from  his  place  of  residence  to  the  Seat 
of  Congress."  After  March  4.  1795.  and 
until  March  4.  1796.  Senators  were  to 
be  paid  seven  dollars  for  every  day  of 
attendance   at   Sessions   of   Congress 
and  meetings  of  the  Senate  In  recess, 
and  seven  dollars  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  every  such  Session  and  meeting 
in  recess,  for  every  twenty  miles  to 
and  from  the  Seat  of  Congress.  Repre- 
sentatives,  on   the   other  hand,   were 
not  to  share  in  the  Increased  pay  and 
travel  allowance  accorded  to  Senators 
between  March  4.  1795,  and  March  4. 
1796.  but  were  to  receive  six  dollars 
per  day  of  attendance  at  Sessions  and 
six  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  to 
and     from     the     Seat     of     Congress 
throughout   the  duration  of  the  Act 
until  March  4.  1796.'' 

The  legislative  compensation  act 
also  provided  salaries  for  congressional 
staff.  The  chaplain  of  each  house 
would  receive  an  annual  salary  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  clerk  of  the  House 
would  be  paid  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
plus  two  dollars  for  each  day  their  re- 
spective houses  were  in  session.  The 
Senate's  principal  clerk  and  its  door- 
keeper would  be  paid  only  during  ses- 
sions at  three  dollars  per  day,  while 
the  engrossing  clerk  and  the  assistant 
doorkeeper  would  receive  two  dollars 
per  day. 

Though  they  had  addressed  the 
question  of  compensation  for  the 
moment,  few  members  of  Congress  be- 
lieved the  matter  settled  for  good.  In 
the  fall  of  1789.  the  issue  found  its 
way  into  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  On  September  25. 
1789,  Congress  sent  twelve  proposed 
amendments  to  the  states  for  ratifica- 
tion. The  second  of  these  amendments 
read  as  follows: 

No  law,  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, shall  lake  effect,  until  an  election  of 
Repre.sentaHves  shall  have  intervened.' 

On  December  19,  1789.  Maryland 
became  the  first  State  to  ratify  the 
congressional  salary  amendment. 
North  Carolina  followed  on  December 
22.  South  Carolina  and  Delaware  in 
January  1790.  Vermont  and  Virginia  In 
1791.  And  that  was  it!  Long  after  ten 
other  amendments  in  the  package  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  congres- 
sional salary  amendment,  and  an 
amendment  related  to  congressional 
apportionment,  languished.  Eighty- 
two  years  passed  before  Ohio,  in  1873, 
became  the  seventh  state  to  ratify  it. 
The  amendment  languished,  but  it  did 
not  die.  The  amendment  was  proposed 
without  a  ratification  deadline;  and.  as 
I  shall  discuss  later,  it  is  technically 
still  pending  before  the  states. 


Why.  we  might  wonder,  did  this 
amendment  not  win  easy  ratification  if 
Interest  in  congressional  pay  was 
keen?  Constitutional  scholars  believe 
that  the  congressional  pay  and  appor- 
tionment amendments  were  Just  too 
different  from  the  other  ten,  which 
guaranteed  what  we  now  take  for 
granted  as  oiu-  basic  freedoms  and  over 
which  there  was  such  passionate 
debate  in  the  ratifying  conventions. 
Compared  to  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  against  im- 
lawful  search  and  seizure,  congression- 
al pay  and  apportionment  looked  like 
mere  housekeeping  details. 

Though  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment    regarding     congressional     pay 
made  little  headway,  the  question  of 
specific  salary  rates  continued  to  trou- 
ble members.  Inevitably,  It  would  sur- 
face again.  And  it  did,  in  1796,  when 
the  seven-year  compensation  bill  ex- 
pired, with  its  provision  for  a  differen- 
tial In  the  senators'  favor  during  the 
seventh  year  only— March  4.  1795,  to 
March  4,  1796.  This  time,  there  was 
little  taste  for  acrimony  or  argtunents 
over  superiority.   On   March   1,    1796, 
the  House  sent  to  the  Senate  "an  act 
for    allowing    compensation    to    the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and     to     certain     officers     of     both 
Houses."  It  was  passed  on  March  4, 
the  day  the  old  measure  was  to  expire. 
The  new  compensation   act.   which 
President  Washington  signed  into  law 
on  March  10,  1796,  provided  that  "at 
every  session  of  Congress,  and  at  every 
meeting  of  the  Senate  in  the  recess  of 
Congress  .  .  .  each  Senator  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  six  dollars  for  every 
day  he  shall  attend  the  Senate;  and 
shall    also    be   allowed,    at    the   com- 
mencement and  end  of  every  such  ses- 
sion and  meeting,  six  dollars  for  every 
twenty  miles  of  estimated  distance,  by 
the  most  usual  road,  from  his  place  of 
residence   to   the   seat   of   Congress." 
Except  for  the  phrase  about  extra  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate,  the  wording  for 
the     Representatives     was     Identical. 
Gone   was   any   pay   differential.   All 
Members  of   Congress   would   receive 
six  dollars  per  day.  And  their  salaries 
remained  at  that  level  for  the  next 
twenty  years!  • 

The  six-dollar  per  diem  worked  out 
to  an  annual  salary  of  between  nine 
hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars. 
But  even  this  seemingly  modest  sum 
drew  fire  from  the  press,  which  point- 
ed out  that  members  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  were  paid  the 
equivalent  of  less  than  a  dollar  a  day! 
In  1816.  in  view  of  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  a  bill  was  introduced  In  the 
House  that  provided  for  an  annual 
salary  of  fifeen  hundred  dollars,  or 
almost  a  60  percent  increase.  The  ar- 
gument was  made  that  an  annual 
salary,  in  place  of  the  per  diem  of  six 
dollars,    would   shorten   sessions   and 


thus  save  the  government  money.  The 
measure's  ctiief  sponsor.  Representa- 
tive Richard  Johnson  of  Kentucky, 
argued  that  members  were  deliberate- 
ly extending  their  speeches.  This  de- 
layed essential  bills  and  made  it  neces- 
sary to  call  special  sessions,  which 
would  allow  members  to  collect  more 
money. 

After  lively  debate,  both  houses 
passed,  and  President  Madison  signed, 
the  measure.  This  new  law  sparked  a 
firestorm  of  criticism.  Members  who 
voted  for  the  yearly  salary  were  de- 
nounced from  one  end  of  the  nation  to 
the  other.  In  Georgia,  senators  were 
hanged  in  effigy.  In  Tennessee,  citi- 
zens demanded  that  the  entire  state 
delegation  resign.  The  elections  of 
1816  proved  a  disaster  for  members 
who  had  backed  the  pay  raise,  as  they 
were  turned  out  of  office  in  large  num- 
bers. To  gauge  the  impact  of  this 
issue,  one  simply  has  to  compare  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who  did  not  return  to  Congress 
following  the  elections  of  1814  (93 
members),  1816  (128  members),  and 
1818  (88  members).  The  1816  number 
was  38  percent  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
vious election  and  45  percent  larger 
than  in  the  following  contest. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  and  House  quickly  repealed  the 
fifteen-himdred-dollar  yearly  salary, 
and  the  amount  reverted  to  six  dollars 
per  diem.  In  1818,  the  per  diem  was 
raised  to  eight  dollars  where  it  re- 
mained for  thirty-eight  years.  In  1856. 
Congress  finally  established  an  annual 
salary  rate— three  thousand  dollars. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1866,  diuring  the 
days  of  war-time  inflation,  members 
raised  their  salaries  to  five  thousand 
doUars. 

The  provision  for  docking  members' 
pay,  for  the  days  that  they  did  not 
attend,  originated  in  1856  as  part  of 
the  plan  to  abandon  the  per  diem  in 
favor  of  an  annual  salary.  Some  mem- 
bers opposed  changing  from  the  daily 
rate  to  an  annual  salary  because  they 
feared  it  would  further  stimulate  the 
already  high  rate  of  absenteeism. 
They  anticipated,  not  without  Justifi- 
cation, that  a  few  of  their  colleagues 
would  simply  collect  their  salaries  and 
spend  much  of  their  time  at  other  pur- 
suits. To  combat  that  argtunent,  the 
House  added  a  provision  to  the  salary 
bill  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  sergeant  at  arms  of 
the  Hotise  to  dock  absent  members' 
pay  "luiless  such  member  assigns  as 
the  reason  for  such  absence  the  sick- 
ness of  himself  or  some  member  of  his 
family."  While  the  statute  remains  on 
the  books,  it  quicldy  became  a  "dead 
letter"  because  it  is  clear  that  mem- 
bers' service  is  not  confined  to  the 
floors  of  their  respective  houses. 

In  1873,  congressmen  proposed  rais- 
ing their  salaries  from  five  thousand 
to  seventy-five  himdred  doUars  a  year. 
The   public   turor  unleashed   by   the 


proposal  has  not  been  equaled  before 
or  since.  More  explosive  than  the  size 
of  the  increase  was  a  provision  making 
the  raise  retroactive  for  two  years. 
That  meant  that  every  member  of 
Congress,  even  those  retiring  or  voted 
out  of  office,  would  receive  a  tidy 
windfall  of  five  thousand  dollars! 

The  press  quickly  dubbed  the  1873 
salary  increase  proposal  the  "salary 
grab"  and  the  "back-pay  steal."  But 
despite  heavy  criticism,  members 
pressed  ah'^ad.  They  could  not  argue, 
as  they  had  argued  half  a  century 
before,  that  the  increase  would  actual- 
ly save  the  government  money.  Quite 
simply,  they  argued  that  they  desper- 
ately needed  additional  funds.  (Tries  of 
poverty  went  up  from  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  from  both  parties.  Richer 
members  offered  impassioned  pleas  on 
behalf  of  their  poorer  colleagues. 

"Take  the  expense  of  any  member  of 
Congress  that  lives  with  a  family  in 
the  most  economical  style  here." 
argued  millionaire  Nevada  Senator 
William  Stewart,  who  allegedly  spent 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars  on  a 
single  Washington  party,  "and  he 
caimot  live  on  his  $5,000."  Oregon 
Senator  Henry  Corbett.  a  rich  mer- 
chant, banker,  and  railroad  promoter, 
spoke  out  for  "Justice",  "toward  those 
living  a  great  way  off  who  come  here  a 
great  distance  from  their  homes,  who 
are  obliged  to  bring  their  families  here 
and  establish  them  and  make  a 
home."  ^ 

Senator  Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, stating  that  he  would  vote  for 
the  amendment  mainly  because  .  .  . 
the  salary  of  the  President  ought  to  be 
increased,"  described  how  costs  had  es- 
calated during  his  three  decades  of 
government  service  in  Washington. 
"As  to  the  pay  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, I  do  not  care  a  button  about  it 
[the  additional  $2,500]  myself."  ex- 
plained the  mllliotiaire  Pennsylvania 
political  boss,  who  was  living  at  the 
Willard  Hotel;  but  he  sympathized 
with  the  plight  of  the  poorer  mem- 
bers. "I  came  here  first  at  eight  dollars 
a  day  [in  1845  when  he  became  a  sena- 
tor], and  that  pay  covered  all  my  ex- 
penses then,"  Cameron  reminisced.  "I 
boarded  at  Gadsby's,  and  we  had 
canvas-back  duclu  on  the  table  every 
day  in  the  season,  and  everything  else 
in  proportion,  and  I  only  paid  ten  dol- 
lars a  week  board.  .  .  .  After  a  while  I 
got  $3,000  a  year,  and  it  took  all  of 
that  to  pay  [his  expenses];  and  now  I 
get  $5,000  a  year,  and  although  I  have 
no  family  here  except  my  wife  and 
myself  it  costs  me  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week  more  than  I  receive  from  the 
Government  for  my  board."  Cameron 
cited  specific  examples  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  housing  in  Washington: 
".  .  .a  member  of  the  Cabinet  [Secre- 
tary of  State  Hamilton  Fish]  now  lives 
in  the  house  I  occupied  when  I  filled  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet  [Secretary  of  War 
1861-1862].  ...   I   had   the   furniture 


and  the  house  for  $100  a  month.  Now 
he  pays  $6,<X)0  a  year  rent  for  the 
same  house  without  furniture."  ■ 

Senator  Wright  baaed  his  exposition 
on  the  need  for  economy  in  govern- 
ment: 

"...  every  day  we  have  had  evidenoe  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  Oovemment  in  .  .  . 
paying  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  Oovem- 
ment in  its  actual  and  necessary  administra- 
tion. We  know  that  so  far  as  the  taxes  are 
concerned. ...  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pay 
the  actual  nmning  expenses  of  the  Oovem- 
ment in  connection  with  the  interest  upon 
our  public  debt.  All  over  this  land  there  is  a 
complaint  of  taxation,  and  want,  and  suffer- 
ing. Every  day  the  cry  comes  to  us  from  the 
people.  .  .  .  (salaries]  are  tiigb  enough  al- 
ready. There  never  has  been  a  time  yet  but 
that  good  men  throughout  the  land  tiave 
sought  these  places  at  the  salaries  fixed  by 
law."  • 

Some  members,  like  Senator  John 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and  Senator 
Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont,  both 
wealthy  men.  took  the  moral  high 
ground,  arguing  that  men  should  not 
aspire  to  a  seat  in  Congress  with  an 
eye  to  a  high  salary,  but  out  of  selfless 
desire  to  serve  the  public.  Seeing  that 
his  lofty  argument  was  getting  no- 
where, however.  Senator  Morrill  even- 
tually adopted  the  more  practical  ar- 
gument of  unseemliness.  "I  lielieve," 
said  the  Vermont  senator,  who  had 
just  moved  into  a  handsome  mansion 
on  Thomas  Circle,  "we  ought  to  set  an 
example  of  frugality  at  the  capital  of 
oiu-  coimtry.  .  .  .  Certainly  it  seems  to 
me  not  only  wrong  in  itself  but  wholly 
inopportune,  and  I  tnist  the  Senate 
will  reach  the  same  conclusion."  '" 

The  majority  of  Morrill's  colleagues 
did  not  reach  the  same  conclusion,  and 
many  grew  irritated  by  the  sanctimo- 
nious speeches  of  the  opponents  of  the 
increase.  Senator  Matthew  Carpenter, 
a  wealthy  lawyer  from  Wisconsin  and 
one  of  the  unabashed  champions  of 
the  increase,  managed  to  take  a  few 
well-aimed  swipes  at  liis  high-minded 
colleagues  while  presenting  an  imvar- 
nished  assessment  of  the  importance 
of  wealth  to  a  political  career 

The  expense  of  living  has  advanced  fear- 
fully beyond  what  it  was  in  the  daj^  of  the 
Revolution.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Wisconsin  if 
they  send  a  man  here  to  represent  tbem  in 
the  Senate  wish  him  to  live  how?  In  the 
garret  of  a  five-story  building  on  crackers 
and  cheese,  to  dress  in  goat  sldns  and  sleep 
in  the  wilderness?  No.  When  they  come  here 
and  ride  by  the  mansions  of  my  honorable 
friends  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr. 
Edmunds]  up  on  the  Circle,  see  their  ele- 
gant house,  brilliantly  lighted,  surroiuided 
by  acres  of  pavement,  parks,  fountains  .  .  . 
and  then  come  to  the  homes  of  the  "poor 
white  trash"  of  ttiis  Senate  and  find  their 
own  Senators  among  them,  they  will  not 
like  that.  (Laughter)  They  have  manly 
pride;  and  expect  to  find  their  Senators 
living  like  other  Senators. .  .  .  The  people  of 
Wisconsin  know  that  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent cashier  of  a  bank  or  president  of  an 
insurance  company  cannot  be  secured  short 
of  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  They  believe  a 
Senator  ought  to  have  as  much  brains  as  a 
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cashier  of  a  bank  or  president  of  an  Insur- 
ance company.  And  they  are  wlUing  to  pay 
accordingly.  .  .  .  There  Is  great  sublimity 
undoubtedly  in  the  idea  of  rising  above  all 
the  accidents  of  human  nature,  looking  at 
things  in  the  abstract,  and  regarding  a  man 
dressed  in  goat  skins  precisely  as  one 
dressed  like  a  gentleman;  but  unfortunately 
the  sentiment  is  not  respected  in  practical 
life.  Would  my  honorable  friend  from  Ver 
mont.  [Mr.  Morrill]  or  my  honorable  friend 
from  New  Jersey.  [Mr.  Prelinghuysenl  if  he 
was  about  giving  a  piuty.  Invite  even  a  good 
man  who  is  so  eccentric  as  to  defy  all  the 
canons  of  society  In  dress  and  demeanor?  ' ' 

If  the  argtiments  for  and  against  the 
salary  bill  of  1873  sound  familiar  to 
my  colleagues  today,  perhaps  those 
who  lament  the  current  plight  of  fed- 
eral Judges  will  take  comfort  In  the 
fact  that  history  is  merely  repeating 
itself.  Senator  Corbett's  remarks  116 
years  ago  are  strikingly  reminiscent  of 
those  we  heard  In  January  smd  Febru- 
ary of  this  year 

I  know  of  district  judges  who  are  receiving 
but  $3,500  a  year  who  ought  to  receive  at 
least  (5.000;  and  if  we  cannot  provide  for 
the  judiciary  of  this  country  by  giving  them 
respectable  salaries  In  order  that  they  may 
maintain  themselves  In  their  integrity  and 
place  them  beyond  want  and  temptation.  I 
think  we  had  better  not  vote  ourselves  sala 
ries. 

Despite  the  public  outcry,  the  salary 
increase  passed;  and  President  Ulysses 
Grant  signed  the  bill,  thereby  also 
doubling  his  own  salary.  Senator  Car- 
penter and  the  other  congressmen 
who  claimed  that  their  constituents 
supported  increased  salaries  were 
sadly  mistaken.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  storm  of  abuse  that  broke  over 
members  of  Congress  when  the  odious 
bill  passed  on  March  3,  1873.  reflected 
their  constituents'  lack  of  sympathy 
with  their  plight,  especially  in  the 
midst  of  a  deepening  economic  depres- 
sion. 

Startled  by  the  ferocity  of  the 
outcry,  members  rushed  to  return 
their  back  pay  to  the  Treasury  or 
donate  it  to  charity.  In  January  1874. 
congressmen  who  worried  about  re- 
election that  fall,  including  Senator 
Carpenter,  voted  to  repeal  the  salary 
Increase.  But  the  damage  had  already 
been  done.  That  November,  in  bitter 
campaigns  fociislng  on  the  "salary 
grab,"  the  voters  voted  out  member 
after  member  who  had  supported  the 
"back-pay  steal."  Senator  Matthew 
Carpenter's  head  was  one  of  those 
that  rolled. 

Not  tmtil  1906,  a  third  of  a  century 
after  the  infamous  'salary  grab, "  did 
Congress  again  seriously  consider  an 
increase  in  congressional  pay. 
Throughout  the  Intervening  decades, 
members'  salaries  had  remained  at  five 
thousand  dollars.  With  little  fanfare, 
representatives  and  senators  quietly 
voted  themselves  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
and  their  new  salary  of  seventy- five 
himdred  dollars  took  effect  in  1907. 
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In  192S.  the  Senate  attached  a  rider 
to  the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  to 
provide    that    the    pay    of    members 
would  be  increased  to  ten  thousand 
dollars.    There    was    not    a    word    of 
debate  on   the   amendment,   and   the 
vote   was   taken   unexpectedly   at   an 
evening  session  when  several  senators 
who     opposed     the     proposal     were 
absent.  The  House  passed  the  provi- 
sion after  a  half  hour  of  debate,  with- 
out a  recorded  vote.  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  placed  in  an  embarrass- 
ing   dilemma,    however,    because    the 
salary  increase  ran  counter  to  the  eco- 
nomic program  he  had  been  urging. 
Yet.  he  knew  that  if  he  vetoed  the  bill. 
Congress  would  have  delayed  or  pre- 
vented other  badly  needed  appropria- 
tions. Consequently,  he  signed  the  bill. 
When  it  comes  to  salaries,  what  goes 
up  seldom  comes  down.  But,  in  1932 
and  1933,  at  the  height  of  the  Great 
Depression,     members     of     Congress 
voted    to    reduce    their    own   salaries, 
along    with    those    of    other    federal 
workers,  as  part  of  a  package  of  meas- 
ures to  cut  government  spending.  The 
Economy  Act  of   1932  reduced  mem- 
bers' pay  10  percent,  from  $10,000  to 
$9,000:  and.  In   1933.  their  compensa- 
tion was  further  lowered  to  $8,500.  As 
economic  conditions  improved,  in  1934 
and  1935,  salaries  rose  again,  first  to 
$9,000  and  then  to  the  earlier  level  of 
$10,000.   Following  World  War  II,   in 
1946,    Congress    increased    its    pay    to 
$12,500. 

That  is  what  the  salary  was  when  I 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  January  of  1953,  $12,500. 

Then,  in  1955,  Congress  voted  an  80 
percent  increase  to  $22,500.  Coming  at 
a  time  of  economic  prosperity,  the 
action  raised  little  outcry. 

Periodic  pay  increases  have  contin- 
ued: in  1965,  to  $30,000:  in  1969,  to 
$42,500:  in  1975,  to  $44,600:  in  1977,  to 
$57,500;  in  1979,  to  $60,662;  in  1983.  to 
$69,800;  in  1984.  to  $72,600;  and.  in 
1985,  to  $75,100.  In  1987,  there  were 
two  increases,  bringing  the  armual 
salary  to  its  current  level  of  $89,500. 

On  October  1.  1965.  for  the  first 
time,  a  slightly  higher  salary  rate  was 
established  for  Senate  and  House  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders.  Prior  to 
1969.  the  Senate  president  pro  tempo- 
re received  the  same  salary  as  other 
senators,  except  when  there  was  no 
vice  president.  During  such  vacancies, 
his  salary  was  the  same  as  the  vice 
president's.  In  1969,  the  president  pro 
tempore's  rate  was  tied  to  that  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders.  Today, 
that  rate  is  $99,500. 

In  1983.  for  the  first  time  since  1795. 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  re- 
ceived differing  rates  of  compensation. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  that  year, 
the  Senate  declined  the  higher  legisla- 
tive rate  that  had  taken  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  Consequently,  House  members 
received  an  annual  rate  that  was 
$9,137.50  higher  than  that  paid  to  sen- 


ators. On  July  1.  1983,  the  congres- 
sional rate  of  $69,800  was  extended  to 
senators. 

These  nineteen  actual  pay  raises 
over  the  past  two  hundred  years 
(twenty.  If  we  coimt  the  partial  resto- 
ration in  1934)  have  been  achieved  in 
three  ways;  and  a  fourth  route  may  be 
in  the  making.  During  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies, members  had  to  go  on  record  as 
voting  specifically  to  raise  or  not  to 
raise  their  salaries.  In  recent  decades, 
however,  senators  and  representatives 
have  adopted  an  Intricate  series  of 
mechanisms  designed  to  shift  recom- 
mendations for  pay  Increases  to  Inde- 
pendent commissions  appointed  by  the 
president. 

The  record  80  percent  Increase  in 
1955  was  suggested  by  an  independent 
commission,  formally  called  the  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  and  Congressional 
Salaries,  that  had  been  set  up  by  Con- 
gress two  year  earlier.  In  order  to  be 
approved,  the  panel's  proposals  re- 
quired a  vote  by  Congress.  In  1967. 
Congress  established  the  President's 
Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  referred  to  as 
the  "quadrermial  conunission,"  which 
would  make  salary  reconmiendations 
every  four  years.  Unlike  the  system 
with  the  earlier  panel,  this  commis- 
sion's recommendations  would  become 
law  unless  either  chamber  passed  a 
resolution  to  block  them. 

The  third  method  by  which  congres- 
sional pay  has  been  increased  was  es- 
tablished in  1975.  when  Congress 
voted  to  make  members  eligible  for 
the  same  annual  cost-of-living  in- 
creases given  to  other  federal  employ- 
ees. Members  would  still,  however, 
have  to  vote  on  appropriations  to  fund 
the  Increase.  Then,  in  1981,  Congress 
devised  procedures  whereby  members 
could  receive  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases without  having  to  vote  on  ap- 
propriating the  funds. 

In  1985,  the  quadrennial  commission 
process  imderwent  revision,  because 
the  old  procedure  by  which  either 
chamber  could  block  the  president's 
recommended  pay  raise  was  upset  by 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  (Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  v. 
Chadha),  which  banned  such  "legisla- 
tive vetoes."  Congress,  therefore,  re- 
wrote the  law  to  conform  to  the 
Court's  decision.  Now,  to  block  a  rec- 
ommended pay  increase,  both  cham- 
bers are  required  to  pass  a  resolution 
of  disapproval,  which  the  president 
must  sign,  within  thirty  days  of  the 
date  the  president  submits  his  budget. 
At  present,  another  procedure  is 
being  sought  to  make  congressional 
pay  raises  more  palatable.  It  involves 
resurrecting  an  idea  that  has  been 
aroimd  for  two  hundred  years:  the 
proposed  congressional  salary  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  The  notion  is  simple: 


keep  members  from  pocketing  a  salary 
increase  until  after  they  face  voters  in 
the  next  election.  I  shall  read  the 
amendment  again:  "No  law  varying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of 
Representatives  shall  have  inter- 
vened." Unlike  most  modem  attempts 
to  change  the  Constitution,  the  salary 
amendment  had  no  time  limit  for  state 
ratification.  Technically,  the  amend- 
ment still  needs  only  a  thirty-eight- 
state  majority  for  ratification.  Since 
the  original  six  States  ratified  the 
amendment  between  1789  and  1791, 
twenty-two  additional  States  have  rati- 
fied it— nineteen  of  them  in  Just  the 
last  five  years— bringing  the  total  to 
twenty-eight,  ten  shy  of  the  required 
number. 

It  remains  unclear  as  to  whether 
Congress  or  the  coiirts  would  allow  an 
amendment,  slowly  ratified  over  two 
hundred  years,  to  take  effect.  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  still 
viable  after  two  centuries?  While  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  as  yet  un- 
certain—and there  are  other  questions 
to  which  the  answers  are  equally  un- 
certain—one thing  is  clear:  interest  is 
strong  on  all  sides,  and  we  wiU  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  struggle  with 
the  salary  issue  as  Congress  moves 
into  its  third  century. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  F>resident,  I  yield 
the  floor  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  JULY  17. 
1989 

RECESS  XXNTIL  li:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11:30  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IIORH  IMG  BUSIRESB  AMD  RESUME  FEMBIMC 
BDSIMISS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  Monday  next, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  12  noon,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each,  and  that  at  the  hour  of 
12  noon,  the  Senate  resume  its  consid- 
eration of  S.  1160,  the  State  IDepart- 
ment  authorization  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M., 
MONDAY,  JULY  17,  1989 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  11:30 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
3:57  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  July  17,  1989,  at  11:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  July  14,  1989: 

DEPARTMZMT  OF  STATE 

RICHARD  ANTHONY  MOORE.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA,  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY 
AND  PIXNIPOTENTIARY  OP  THE  UNITED  6TATBB  OP 
AMERICA  TO  IRELAND 


DEPARTMEMT  OP  COl 


:CE 


DENNIS  EDWARD  KLOSKE.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE  POR  EXPORT  AD- 
MINISTRATION. VICE  PAUL  PREEOENBERO.  RE- 
SIGNED 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDCMT 

MICHAEL  R  DELANO.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY.  VICE  A.  ALAN  HILL.  RESIGNED 
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July  17,  1989 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  3.  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrs]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom,  of  heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they 
shall  6c  comforted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they 
shaUbefiUed. 

Blessed  are  the  mercxfuL  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for 
they  shtiU  see  God. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  childrer  of  God. 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecut- 
ed for  righteousness'  sake:  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Matthew  5:3- 
10. 

Gracious  God.  unrealistic  as  these 
words  of  Jesus  sound  in  our  culture, 
lead  us  in  the  way  of  the  blessed  life 
that  we  may  be  a  blessing  to  each 
other,  our  families,  and  the  people. 

In  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  standing  order,  the  majori- 
ty leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  12  noon  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  spealc  therein  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  President,  at  noon  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  S.  1160, 
the  State  Department  authorization 
biU. 


There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  today. 
If  votes  are  ordered,  they  will  occur  to- 
morrow after  2:15  p.m. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, a  vote  on  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment (No.  268)  will  occur  at  2:15  p.m. 
tomorrow.  Other  votes  on  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  State  Department  authori- 
zation are  likely  thereafter  during  the 
session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time  and  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  remainder  of 
the  leader's  time  will  be  reserved  to 
the  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Republican 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
only  indicate  that  it  is  my  hope  that 
sometime  this  week,  following  the 
item  the  majority  leader  has  ad- 
dressed, we  can  find  time  to  pass 
drought  legislation.  It  is  my  hope,  and 
I  hope  and  I  believe  the  hope  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  who  serve  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  that  we  can 
find  some  way  to  address  the  immedi- 
ate problem  in  those  areas  that  al- 
ready have  demonstrated  loss;  at  the 
same  time  try  to  devise  some  mecha- 
nism to  take  care  of  any  future  disas- 
ter losses  in  spring  crops. 

If  we  can  address  that  and  find 
enough  money  to  do  it.  then  I  think 
we  can  pass  a  bill  in  the  Ag  Committee 
which  would  pass  the  Senate  very 
quickly,  if  we  have  a  consensus. 

In  addition.  I  know  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  very  eager  to  pass 
rural  development  legislation.  There 
have  been  no  specific  hearings  held  on 
that  legislation,  but  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  negotiation  between  the  ranking 
Republican  on  that  committee.  Sena- 
tor LucAR,  and  the  chairman.  Senator 
Leahy. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  any 
other  differences  in  rural  development 
legislation  can  be  resolved  prior  to 
coming  to  the  floor. 

Maybe  it  is  a  big  order,  but  if  that 
can  be  accomplished,  if  there  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  work  on  both  of 
those  bills  on  Thursday  of  this  week, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  they  could 
come  to  the  floor  in  a  very  narrow 
time  agreement.  We  might  be  able  to 
dispose  of  both  this  week. 


It  is  particularly  important  for 
drought  legislation  to  be  not  only  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  but  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House-passed  bill  and 
have  the  conference  pass  that  so  it  can 
be  signed  by  the  President  before  the 
August  4  recess. 

The  House-passed  bill  is  a  much 
more  expensive  bill.  It  potentially 
covers  all  crops.  It  Is  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  bill  can  be  more  narrowly 
drawn.  I  know  that  efforts  are  being 
made  through  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  to  see  if.  in  view  of 
recent  weather  reports,  there  will  be 
additional  savings  that  can  be  found  to 
increase  the  prospects  for  payments 
for  spring-planted  crops  that  may 
suffer  from  drought  later  on. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  also  add 
those  to  the  week's  schedule,  if  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
knows.  I  have  placed  a  very  high  prior- 
ity on  the  rural  development  legisla- 
tion and  have  discussed  with  the  Re- 
publican leader  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  the  possi- 
bility of  moving  both  that  and  the  dis- 
aster relief  bill  this  week. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  both  will 
be  ready  for  action.  I  am  aware  of  the 
importance  which  many  Senators  rep- 
resenting States  which  have  incurred 
disasters  place  on  that  legislation  and. 
of  course,  all  of  us  who  represent  rural 
States— and  that  is  many  Members  of 
the  Senate— are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  unevenness  of  economic  de- 
velopment across  the  country  smd  the 
development  needs  in  rural  areas. 

So  I  share  the  Republican  leader's 
hope.  If  the  committee  is  able  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  rural  development 
legislation  this  week,  which  I  expect  it 
will,  and  are  able  to  work  out  a  proce- 
dure for  handling  the  disaster  relief 
bill  that  is  acceptable  to  all  concerned 
and  we  can  act  on  that  as  well.  why. 
we  certainly  will  do  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield.  I  thini:  the  only  problem 
would  be  getting  the  committee  re- 
ports done,  say,  overnight  on  Wednes- 
day. We  are  not  there  yet.  Hopefully, 
if  we  could  not  do  it  by  Friday,  it  can 
be  taken  up  early  next  week,  if  we  can 
get  an  agreement  on  both  bills  that 
does  not  interfere  with  the  majority 
leader's  other  scheduled  plans. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  will  not,  because 
nothing  we  have  scheduled  has  a 
higher  priority  in  my  view  than  the 
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rural  development  and  disaster  relief 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOLfJ.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  remainder  of 
the  Republican  leader's  time  is  re- 
served. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  will  now  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  12 
o'clock  noon.  Senators  are  permitted 
to  speak  up  to  5  minutes  each  during 
that  period. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LiEBERUAM]  is  recognlzcd. 


JOHN  N.  DEMPSEY 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Connecticut  were  sad- 
dened yesterday  at  the  news  that  our 
former  Governor.  John  N.  Dempsey, 
had  died  at  his  home  in  Killingly. 

This  great  Irish-American  was  be- 
loved throughout  our  State  by  people 
of  all  nationalities,  colors  and  creeds. 
His  life  gave  proof  to  the  truth  of  the 
American  dream.  An  inunigrant  to  this 
land,  he  rose  to  the  highest  office  in 
his  adopted  State  by  virtue  of  the 
openness  of  our  society  and  the 
strength  of  his  talents. 

As  Governor.  John  Dempsey  presid- 
ed over  a  period  of  remarkable  growth 
in  Connecticut.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
prosperity,  John  Dempsey  took  care  to 
attend  to  the  needs  of  the  imderprivi- 
leged.  He  was  a  particularly  forceful 
advocate  for  the  rights  of  those  with 
mental  retardation,  making  our  State 
a  leader  in  enhancing  their  lives. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  Nation's  first 
environmental  Governors,  enacting 
laws  protecting  the  air,  land,  and 
water  long  before  the  issue  was  on  the 
national  agenda. 

John  Dempsey  was  known,  too,  for 
his  love  of  education,  and  his  desire  to 
give  all  the  young  people  in  Cormecti- 
cut  an  opportunity  to  receive  the  best 
schooling  possible. 

He  promoted  the  development  of 
higher  education  in  our  State,  bring- 
ing the  University  of  Connecticut  to 
its  golden  era  and  championed  inter- 
est-free loans  for  college  students, 
among  other  innovations.  The  people 
of  Cotmecticut.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponded to  John  Dempsey's  concern 
for  their  well-being  by  making  him 
one  of  our  State's  most  popular  fig- 
ures, a  popularity  that  continues  to 
this  very  day.  He  was  not  only  an  ef- 
fective Governor,  he  was  a  tremen- 
dously charismatic  and  powerful  cam- 
paigner and  candidate  for  Governor. 
In  my  time.   Mr.  President,  I  never 
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heard  better  stem-winding  speeches 
given  anywhere  in  America  than  those 
I  heard  given  by  Gov.  John  Dempsey. 

In  the  election  year  of  1966,  the  late 
John  Bailey,  who  I  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  knew  well,  responded  to  a 
question  about  the  potential  Republi- 
can nominee  for  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut by  saying,  "I  do  not  care  who 
the  Republicans  run.  I  have  Man  O' 
War."  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  in  John 
Dempsey,  he  did  have  Man  O'  War— a 
thoroughbred,  a  winner  in  every  sense. 

I  had  the  honor  of  chronicling  some 
of  Gov.  John  Dempsey's  career  in  my 
book,  "The  Legacy."  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
briefly  read  a  passage  from  that  histo- 
ry of  Connecticut  government: 

On  January  9,  1970,  Governor  John 
Dempsey  asked  (John)  Bailey  and  Kathar- 
ine Quinn  to  come  to  the  governor's  man- 
sion. In  a  voice  literally  choked  with  emo- 
tion, this  sincere  and  personally  gifted  man 
who  had  become  governor  told  his  two  most 
trusted  political  allies  that  he  was  aniiounc- 
ing  his  retirement  the  following  day  and 
would  never  again  seek  public  office.  There 
was  much  speculation  that  Dempsey's  deci- 
sion was  caused  by  the  acrimony,  bom  of 
ambition  witiiin  his  own  party  during  the 
preceding  legislative  session,  and  by  the  in- 
creasingly alarming  fiscal  condition  of  state 
government.  But  tliree  years  before,  Demp- 
sey had  promised  his  ailing  mother  and  his 
son.  Father  Edward  Dempsey,  that  he 
would  retire  from  public  office  at  the  end  of 
that  term.  His  departure  concluded  a  38- 
year  career  in  public  life  and  finished  10 
years  as  governor,  a  time  Joe  Owens  of  the 
Bridgeport  Post  aptly  described  as  a 
"Decade  of  Decency. " 

Mr.  President,  Gov.  John  Dempsey 
was  a  decent  man;  a  decent  man  who 
became  Governor  and  made  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  Connecticut  better 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The 
people  of  Connecticut  are  thanlcf ul  for 
John  Dempsey's  life  and  for  his  serv- 
ice. We  will  remember  him  always 
with  fondness  and  gratitude.  I  i}erson- 
ally  offer  my  condolences  and  my 
prayers  to  his  wonderful  wife,  Mary, 
and  to  his  devoted  children,  Father 
Edward,  John,  Jr.,  Kevin,  and  Marga- 
ret. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  CONNECTI- 
CUT GIANT:  JOHN  DEMPSEY 
DIES  AT  74 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
great  man,  a  very  fine,  remarkable,  in 
fact,  public  servant,  a  dear  friend  of 
my  family's  and  mine,  died  in  Con- 
necticut yesterday.  Mr.  President, 
John  Dempsey,  Governor  of  Coimecti- 
cut  from  1961  to  1971,  was  a  leader  of 
the  rarest  sort.  He  was  a  man  of  vision 
with  a  common  touch. 

Connecticut  is  the  poorer,  and  cer- 
tainly I  am  the  poorer.  Mr.  President, 
for  his  passing. 

They  called  John  Dempsey  "Man  O' 
War,"  named  after  the  wiiming  thor- 
oughbred.  Mr.   President,   he   was   a 


wiimer  and  not  just  of  elections.  Al- 
though he  certainly  won  many  of 
those. 

Gov.  John  Dempsey  won  passage  of 
legislation  that  made  Connecticut  a 
pioneer  in  social  and  environmental 
issues  in  the  1960's.  Through  him  the 
people  of  our  State  and  in  fact  ulti- 
mately the  people  of  this  Nation  won. 

I  knew  John  Dempsey  for  most  of 
my  life.  In  fact,  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  recall  a  time  when  I  did  not 
Itnow  him.  He  was  a  friend  of  families 
generally  but  he  was  a  particular 
friend  of  mine.  He  and  my  father 
fought  side  by  side  in  Hartford  and  in 
Washington,  DC,  for  many  causes: 
Civil  rights,  the  rights  of  the  handi- 
capped, increased  support  for  educa- 
tion and  other  programs  for  the 
young. 

Throughout  my  career  in  politics, 
Mr.  I*resident,  a  profession  etmobled,  I 
might  add,  by  John  Dempsey,  he  was  a 
supporter  and  adviser,  but  always, 
always  a  friend. 

Fifteen  years  ago  this  Satiurday 
evening,  in  the  first  political  steps  that 
I  took  in  my  political  life,  John  Demp- 
sey stood  next  to  me,  helping  to  nomi- 
nate me  to  Congress  in  the  sweltering, 
boisterous,  old-fashioned  Democratic 
Convention  in  the  old  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus Hall  in  North  Grosvenor  Dale, 
CT.  He  was  also  there,  Mr.  President, 
in  later  nominating  conventions  for 
House  and  Senate  races,  in  public  and 
private  events  of  every  sort.  And  he 
was  always  available,  as  accessible  to  a 
young  Connecticut  Congressman  just 
starting  out  in  Washington  as  he  was 
accessible  to  any  constituent,  any  Con- 
necticut neighl>or,  in  the  decade  that 
he  served  as  our  Governor  and 
beyond. 

It  was  said  at  that  time  and  has  been 
said  many  times  since  that  John 
Dempsey  was  a  man  of  integrity,  a 
Governor  whose  administration  saw 
no  hint  of  scandals. 

But,  Mr.  President,  his  administra- 
tion, his  contributions  were  larger 
than  that. 

John  Dempsey  had  a  vision  of  what 
government  is  and  could  be  that  en- 
riched all  who  served  with  him,  all 
who  learned  from  him,  all  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  benefit  from  his 
works.  He  was  a  compassionate  man 
who  formed  and  led  a  compassionate 
government,  a  government  that 
searched  out  inequities  and  van- 
quished them;  that  reached  out  a 
hand  to  the  disabled  and  the  disadvan- 
taged and  brought  them  into  the 
mainstream;  that  smoothed  the  rough 
edges  of  business  and  nature  to  help 
those  who  needed  it,  to  keep  the  air 
and  water  clean,  to  make  the  cities  liv- 
able. 

John  Dempsey  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  his  native  Cahir  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  and  who 
became  this  Nation's  first  Irish-bom 
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Governor.  He  was  fond  of  saying  it,  "I 
came  here  in  short  pants  as  an  immi- 
grant at  the  age  of  10  and  I  saw  what 
this  country  did  for  me." 

It  was  an  even  trade.  Mr.  President; 
certainly  an  even  trade.  For  all  that 
his  country  and  State  gave  him.  John 
Dempsey  gave  as  much,  in  fact  I  would 
argue,  far  more  back.  He  was  a  giant. 
Connecticut  will  miss  him,  and  I  will 
miss  him.  I  extend  my  deepest  sorrows 
and  sympathies  to  his  family,  his  wife 
Mary,  his  sons  who  are  great  friends 
of  mine,  as  well,  and  his  grandchildren 
and  the  people  of  Connecticut  who 
will  meet  this  great  warrior  who  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff  "nd  John  Bailey  called 
their  Man  O'  War  in  Connecticut  poli 
tics.  We  will  not  see  his  likes  again  in 
many,  many  a  year  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  articles  written  in  the  la.st 
24  hours.  I  would  like  to  print  in  the 
Record  one  by  Elizabeth  Lightfoot 
from  the  Associated  Press:  one  by 
Charles  Morse  of  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant  that  describes  in  great  detail  the 
accomplishments  of  John  Dempsey:  an 
article  written,  as  well,  in  the  New- 
York  Times  today.  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Former  Gov.  John  Dempsey  Dies  at  Home 

(By  Elizabeth  Light  foot  i 
Hartford.  CT  (AP)— Former  Connecticut 
Gov.  John  N  Dempsey.  an  Iri.sh  immigrant 
whose  decade  as  governor  saw  the  passage 
of  social  and  environmental  laws  that 
became  models  for  later  Federal  legislation, 
has  died  of  lung  cancer  at  the  age  of  74 

Dempsey  was  surrounded  by  family  mem 
bers  when   he  died  at   his   Killlngly   home 
about  4  a.m.  Sunday. 

Dempsey  was  dubljed  Man-O  War  by 
the  late  legendary  State  and  National 
Democratic  Chairman  John  M.  Bailey  bf 
cause  of  his  ease  at  winning  elections. 
Dempsey  served  as  governor  from  1961  to 
1971.  only  the  second  person  in  Connecticut 
history  to  .serve  a  full  decade  in  that  office 
During  his  years  as  governor.  Dempsey 
oversaw  the  passage  of  a  job-training  law 
that  t)ecame  the  model  for  the  Federal 
Manpower  Training  Act.  Connecticut  was 
also  one  of  the  first  states  to  impose  water 
and  air  pollution  restrictions,  well  befort" 
the  Federal  regulations. 

U.S.  Sen.  Jo,seph  I.  Lieberman.  D  Conn  . 
who  met  Dempsey  in  the  late  1960s  while 
writing  The  Legacy,  '  a  book  about  Con 
neclicut  politics,  said  Dempsey  proved  the 
reality  of  the  American  dream. ' 

"He  was  an  immigrant  to  this  country  and 
by  virtue  of  the  openness  of  our  society  and 
the  strength  of  his  talent  he  became  gover 
nor  of  our  State."  Lieberman  said.  During 
his  decade  of  leadership  he  presided  over  a 
period  of  tremendous  growth  and  at  the 
same  time  made  Connecticut  a  leader  in 
services  for  the  underprivileged,  most  par- 
ticularly those  with  mental  retardation.  ' 

Dempsey  entered  the  John  N.  Demp.sey 
Hospital  in  Farmington.  named  in  his 
honor,  on  June  16.  He  returned  to  his  home 
in  Killingly  Friday  so  he  could  be  with  hi.s 
family. 

Gov.  William  A.  O'Neill  ordered  flags 
flown  at  half-staff  until  Dempsey  s  burial 
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and    state    flags    will    be    flown    half-staff 
during  a  30-day  period  of  mourning. 

"With  the  passing  of  John  Dempsey.  Con- 
necticut has  lost  one  of  its  great  public  fig- 
ures and  I  have  lost  a  great  friend."  O'Neill 
said  'My  association  with  John  began  more 
than  25  years  ago.  but  my  admiration  for 
him  began  much  earlier. 

As  a  young  man  thinking  about  entering 
public  life.  I  saw  in  John  Dempsey  a  model 
of  what  an  elected  official  could  and  should 
be.  '  O'Neill  said.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
campaigner,  a  loyal  ally,  a  great  and  popu 
lar  leader  and  perhaps,  most  importantly,  a 
good  and  considerate  person." 

Former  Connecticut  U.S.  Sen.  and  Gov 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  called  Dempsey  a  close 
friend.  Dempsey  succeeded  Ribicoff  as  gov- 
ernor in  1961  when  Ribicoff  resigned  to 
serve  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  in  the  Kennedy  administration. 

We  worked  together  for  many,  many 
years  and  he  was  an  outstanding  human 
being."  Ribicoff  .said 

US  Sen  Christopher  Dodd.  D-Conn.. 
called  Dempsey  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant and  leader  " 

He  served  as  governor  during  .some  of 
Connecticut's  most  demanding  times  and 
served  well."  Dodd  said  "He  left  us  with 
healthier  cities  and  healthier  citizens,  who 
today  still  benefit  from  his  vision 

State  Democratic  Chairman  John  F 
Droney  Jr  called  Dempsey  a  great  man 
and  a  great  leader  " 

Men  like  Dempsey  come  along  only  once 
in  a  century.  "  Droney  .said  "The  state  is  a 
lot  poorer  for  the  lo.ss   ' 

Dempsey  emerged  a  winner  in  his  first 
foray  into  local  politics  when  he  convinced 
the  Putnam  town  fathers  that  his  street 
needed  a  .street  light  back  in  the  40s 

That  little  victory  prompted  townsfolk  to 
convince  the  young  Democrat  to  run  for  the 
city  council  when  he  was  21  He  was  later 
elected  mayor,  six  consecutive  times. 

Throughout  a  40-year  political  career. 
Dempsey  lived  by  a  simple  credo:  "You've 
got  to  help  people   I  love  people  " 

In  1954.  he  ran  for  lieutenant  governor  on 
a  ticket  headed  by  Ribicoff  Back  then,  bal 
loting  for  lieutenant  governor  and  governor 
was  .separate,  and  Ribicoff  won.  but  Demp- 
sey lost.  It  was  the  first  and  only  time  that 
Demp.sey  experienced  defeat  in  politics  and 
Ribicoff  made  him  his  executive  aide. 

Then  in  1958.  he  and  Ribicoff  ran  togeth- 
er again  and  this  time,  both  of  them  won. 

Demp.sey  remained  mayor  of  Putnam 
while  serving  as  lieutenant  governor,  but 
had  to  leave  both  posts  when  Ribicoff  went 
to  Washington  In  1961 

Dempsey  dominated  Connecticut  politics 
during  the  60s  Ho  was  elected  to  a  full 
term  in  1962.  easily  turning  back  a  chal 
lenge  from  Republican  John  Alsop  by  66.000 
voles.  Four  years  later,  he  crushed  another 
GOP  challenger.  E.  Clayton  Gengras.  win 
ning  by  115.000  votes. 

He  held  the  governor's  office  longer  than 
anyone  since  Oliver  Wolcott  Jr  ,  a  Litchfield 
Federalist   who  had  it  from  1817  to  1827 

Asked  once  to  describe  the  Demp.sey 
years,  he  said  I  believe  those  years  were 
devoted  to  the  real  meaning  of  government 
people  People  just  want  a  chance. 

1  had  hoped  to  give  all  the  people  in  Con 
necticut  the  opportunity  that  Connecticut 
gave  me 

"I  came  here  in  short  pants  as  an  immi 
grant  at  the  age  of  10  and  I  saw  what  this 
country  did  for  me,  "  he  .said. 

John  Noel  Dempsey  was  born  Jan.  3.  1915. 
in  Cahir.  County  Tipperary.  Ireland.  He  ar 


rived  in  the  United  States  in  1925  and  set- 
tled with  his  parents  in  Putnam.  He  grad\ 
uated  from  Putnam  High  School  and  later 
studied  at  Providence  College. 

His  Hartford  career  began  In  1949  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa 
lives,  representing  his  little  chunk  of  nor.h 
eastern  Connecticut.  He  was  re-elected  twice 
and  served  as  House  minority  leader  in 
1953-54 

During  his  10  years  in  office,  more  people 
than  ever  before  were  working  for  state  gov- 
ernment. That  provided  the  foundation  :or 
both  praise  and  criticism  of  Dempsey  s 
tenure. 

Critics  complained  that  the  state  under 
Dempsey  was  run  by  committee  and  lliat 
too  much  of  the  authority  that  belonged  in 
the  hands  of  elected  officials  was  farmed 
out. 

Dempsey  insisted  that  his  decision  not  to 
seek  a  third  term  in  1970  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  states  budget  crisis  at  the  time,  a 
$400  million  deficit.  Rather,  he  said,  he 
thought  it  was  time  to  open  things  up  to 
younger  Democrats  and  "I  (was)  going  to  .set 
the  example." 

Dempsey  s  was  a  sprawling  administration 
that  boomed  in  the  good  years  between  his 
start  in  1961.  when  unemployment  was  high 
and  taxes  had  to  be  raised,  and  his  retire- 
ment in  1971,  when  unemployment  climbed 
again  and  taxes  had  to  be  raised  by  his  Fle- 
publican  successor.  Thomas  Meskill. 

"My  worst  political  years  were  when  *e 
had  surpluses.  "  he  recalled.  "A.  Sea-le 
Pinney  of  Brookfield  (state  GOP  chairman 
at  the  timei  used  to  call  me  and  tell  me  you 
don't  run  government  for  a  profit.' 

After  he  left  office,  he  worked  for  a  year 
a.s  a  consultant  on  environmental  issues  lor 
Southern    New    England    Telecommunica 
lions  Inc. 

A  champion  of  the  mentally  retarded 
during  his  years  in  office.  Dernpsey's  retire- 
ment was  highlighted  by  his  successful  ef- 
forts to  return  to  Connecticut. 

Although  he  left  official  political  life  18 
years  ago.  he  remained  active,  frequently 
leaving  the  sidelines  to  hit  the  campaign 
trail,  most  recently  on  ONeill's  behalf.  He 
served  as  O'Neills  campaign  chairman  in 
1982  and  1986. 

He  called  O'Neill  "a  member  of  one  of  my 
closest  groups.  Anytime  I  can  help,  I'm  glad 
to.  " 

Dempsey  and  his  wife,  Mary,  who  lived  in 
Groton  for  18  years,  moved  last  December 
to  the  DayviUe  .section  of  Killingly. 

The  Dempseys  had  lived  in  Putnam  for  16 
years  before  moving  to  Hartford  during 
Dempsey  s  years  as  governor. 

In  addition  to  the  John  N.  Dempsey  Hos- 
pital at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Health  Center,  a  facility  for  the  mentally 
retarded  in  Putnam  is  named  after  him. 

Besides  his  wife,  Dempsey  is  survived  by 
three  sons,  a  daughter  and  nine  grandchil- 
dren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  11  a.m. 
Wednesday  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in 
Putnam.  Burial  will  be  at  the  parish  ceme- 
tery immediately  after  the  funeral. 

Calling  hours  will  be  on  Tuesday  from  2 
p.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  at  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  in  Putnam. 


[From  the  Hartford  Courant.  July  17.  1989] 

John  Dempsey  Dies:  Was  Governor  10 

Years 

(By  Charles  F.J.  Morse) 

John  Noel  Dempsey.  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  at  age  10  and  went  on 
to  become  one  of  Connecticut's  most  popu- 
lar and  compassionate  governors,  died  early 
Sunday  at  his  home  on  Alexander  Lake  In 
Killingly. 

Dempsey,  who  had  lung  cancer,  died 
at>out  4  a.m..  surrounded  by  members  of  his 
family.  He  was  74. 

Death  came  one  month  after  he  com- 
plained of  a  cough  and  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  in  Farmington  that  bears  his  name. 
On  Friday  he  told  hospital  officials  he 
wanted  to  go  home. 

His  tenure  as  the  state's  79th  governor, 
from  1961  to  1971,  was  the  longest  of  any 
governor  since  Oliver  Wolcott  Jr.  of  Litch- 
field, who  held  office  from  1817  to  1827. 

He  was  regarded  as  a  champion  of  the  less 
fortunate,  devoted  especially  to  the  mental- 
ly and  physically  handicapped,  committing 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  state's  highest 
office  to  solving  their  problems. 

"Connecticut  will  long  remember  the 
Dempsey  years  as  a  time  of  wonderful 
growth  and  achievement."  Gov.  William  A. 
O'Neill  said  Sunday.  "I  saw  in  John  Demp- 
sey what  an  elected  official  could  and 
should  be.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  campaign- 
er, a  loyal  ally,  a  great  and  popular  leader 
and,  perhaps  most  important,  a  good  and 
considerate  person." 

O'Neill  ordered  flags  in  Connecticut  to  be 
lowered  to  half-staff  until  after  Dernpsey's 
burial  Wednesday.  State  of  Connecticut 
flags  will  remain  lowered  for  30  days. 

Dempsey's  strength  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  one  word:  people.  They  knew  him. 
They  liked  him. 

One  summer  Sunday  afternoon  before  he 
left  office,  Dempsey  stood  knee-deep  in  the 
water  off  Duck  Island  near  Westbrook.  He 
wore  only  his  trunks,  and  his  wet  hair 
streamed  down  over  his  face. 

He  was  hailed  by  a  passing  boat.  "Hello, 
governor,"  a  youngster  yelled,  with  a  friend- 
ly wave. 

Dempsey  waved  back. 

"See,  I  told  you."  the  boy  said  to  his  par- 
ents. "That  was  Gov.  Dempsey." 

Politics  was  his  life,  and  he.  in  turn,  was  a 
dream  come  true  for  his  beloved  Democratic 
Party. 

His  state  chairman  during  his  years  in 
office,  John  M.  Bailey,  who  died  in  1975. 
used  to  call  Dempsey  'Man  O'  War."  refer- 
ring to  the  great  racehorse,  because  of  his 
ability  to  win. 

In  1970  when  Dempsey  announced  he 
would  not  run  for  reelection,  a  Courant  edi- 
torial called  him  "a  governor  of  integrity,  of 
sincere  public  interest  and  a  personality  of 
charm  and  magnetism." 

His  popularity  continued  through  his  re- 
tirement. 

Warm  tributes  flowed  easily  from  other 
former  governors  and  colleagues. 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  and  Gov.  Abraham  A. 
Ribicoff  called  him  "a  magnificent  governor 
.  .  .  with  an  outstanding  personality  that 
struck  sparks  of  affection  from  everybody  in 
the  state. 

"John  Dempsey  continued  to  be  the  most 
popular  political  figure  in  Connecticut  right 
to  the  end."  U.S.  Second  Circuit  Appeals 
Judge  Thomas  J.  Meskill  said. 

"He  was  the  consummate  public  servant: 
honest,  loyal  and  effective,"  said  Meskill.  a 
Republican  who  succeeded  Dempsey  as  gov- 
ernor. 


Lt.  Gov.  Joseph  J.  Fauliso.  one  of  Hart- 
ford's state  senators  during  the  Dempsey 
years,  said,  "He  was  a  person  of  profound 
faith,  and  that  faith  actively  shaped  his  life, 
a  life  of  simplicity,  honesty  and  humility." 

Robert  K.  Killian,  who  served  with  the 
governor  as  attorney  general  and  later  as 
lieutenant  governor,  remembered  how 
Dempsey  set  the  attitude  and  pace  of  gov- 
ernment himself. 

"There  was  no  attitude  of  confrontation 
as  there  is  today."  Killian  said.  "John 
Dempsey  created  an  unusual  era  of  good 
feeling.  He  created  it  himself:  it  was  the  way 
he  lived  his  life." 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice  T.  Clark 
Hull,  a  Republican  state  senator  during 
Dempsey's  years  in  office  and  then  lieuten- 
ant governor,  said: 

"I  always  felt  he  didn't  get  the  credit  he 
really  deserved— for  civil  rights  and  the 
rights  of  the  disadvantaged.  During  his  10 
years  there  wasn't  even  a  hint  of  scandal  in 
his  administration." 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  Lowell  P.  Weicker  said. 
"There  was  decency  in  everything  the  man 
fought  for.  then  did." 

"I  first  came  into  politics  when  he  was 
governor.  His  example  had  as  great  an 
impact  on  me  as  anyone."  Weicker,  a  Re- 
publican, said. 

"Kindness  and  decency  was  his  personal 
style,  which  was  translated  into  his  legisla- 
tive bequest,"  he  said.  "John  Dempsey's  was 
the  world  of  politics  that  should  be  the 
world  of  politics,  not  the  cesspool  it  is 
today." 

AID  for  disadvantaged 

Dempsey's  greatest  achievement  was  to 
open  the  gates  and  doors  of  Connecticut's 
training  schools  and  mental  hospitals  to  the 
public  eye. 

In  this  crusade,  the  governor  was  joined 
by  his  wife.  Mary.  Together  they  were  advo- 
cates for  the  mentally  ill.  the  retarded,  the 
blind  and  the  deaf.  They  did  not  simply 
work  for  the  handicapped  but  worked  with 
them,  inviting  them  into  their  home  and 
asking  them  to  participate  in  programs  at 
the  State  Capitol. 

Reporters  who  accompanied  the  Demp- 
seys on  Christmas  and  summer  visits  to  all 
of  the  state  training  schools  and  hospitals 
can  vouch  for  the  emotional  toll  it  took. 

Tears  came  easily  to  Dempsey.  So  did 
words  and  the  ability  to  deliver  them  with 
passion. 

Ireland  flowed  proudly  in  his  veins— in 
wit,  emotion,  song  and  religious  faith. 

He  was  born  Jan.  3.  1915,  the  son  of  a  ser- 
geant major  in  the  British  Army.  His  par- 
ents emigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
Cahir,  County  Tipperary.  in  1925  because 
they  believed  America  afforded  greater  op- 
portunity for  their  only  son.  They  settled  in 
Putnam,  where  Dempsey's  father  worked  in 
textiles. 

After  graduating  from  local  schools, 
Dempsey  attended  Providence  College.  He 
ran  for  his  first  public  office,  that  of 
Putnam  councilman,  when  he  resiched  21  in 
1936. 

Thereafter  his  service  ranged  upward:  12 
years  as  Putnam  mayor,  three  consecutive 
terms  in  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  positions  as  executive  aide  in  the 
governor's  office,  lieutenant  governor,  and 
finally.  America's  first  Irish-born  governor. 

Dempsey's  only  loss  was  in  1954.  when 
Charles  W.  Jewett  defeated  him  by  5.400 
votes  out  of  nearly  1  million  cast  for  lieuten- 
ant governor.  When  Dempsey  tried  again  in 
1958.  he  was  elected  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  170,000  votes. 


He  became  governor  Jan.  21,  1961,  after 
Ribicoff  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Kennedy. 

In  the  election  of  1962.  Dempsey  won  his 
first  four-year  term  as  governor,  defeating 
Hartford  insurance  executive  John  Alsop  by 
more  than  66.000  votes. 

He  was  able  to  enlist  some  of  the  state's 
best  minds  and  corporate  leadership  to  work 
voluntarily  on  boards,  commissions  and  task 
forces. 

Dempsey  also  recruited  some  unusual 
talent  for  his  closest  advisers — Bailey:  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Ella  T.  Grasso.  who  later 
became  governor:  finance  commissioners 
George  G.  Conkling  and  Lee  'V.  Donahue, 
who  is  now  a  state  auditor:  and  C.  Perrie 
Phillips,  who  later  became  a  Superior  Court 
judge. 

THE  BOOM  YEARS 

During  his  10  years  in  office,  more  people 
than  ever  before  were  working  for  state  gcv- 
ernment.  That  provided  the  foundation  for 
both  praise  and  criticism  of  Dempsey's 
tenure. 

Critics  complained  that  the  state  under 
Dempsey  was  run  by  committee  and  that 
too  much  of  the  authority  that  belonged  in 
the  hands  of  elected  officials  was  farmed 
out. 

Dempsey's  was  a  sprawling  administration 
that  boomed  in  the  good  years  l)etween  his 
start  in  1961,  when  unemployment  was  high 
and  taxes  had  to  be  raised,  and  his  retire- 
ment in  1971.  when  unemployment  climbt^d 
again  and  taxes  had  to  be  raised  by  his  Re- 
publican successor.  Meskill. 

Some  of  his  most  difficult  problems  were 
caused  by  the  ailing  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  railroad,  which  needed  con- 
stant and  expensive  attention. 

The  middle  years  of  his  administration 
saw  gains  in  many  areas,  including  civil 
rights,  clean  water,  clean  air,  mental  health, 
programs  benefiting  youths.  correctioTiS, 
conservation,  education,  highway  safety, 
programs  aiding  the  physically  handicapped 
and  programs  combating  drug  abuse  and 
crime. 

During  those  years.  Homer  Babidge 
became  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  and.  with  Dempsey's  support, 
improved  its  faculty  and  programs  and 
transformed  it  into  a  major  New  England 
university. 

On  May  17,  1966.  Dempsey  broke  ground 
for  a  facility  then  known  as  the  state's  med- 
ical-dental schcxil.  He  considered  it  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  school's  medical  center,  now 
called  John  Dempsey  Hospital  that  his  fatal 
disease  was  diagnosed,  though  not  officially 
disclosed. 

Only  once  did  he  clash  seriously  with  his 
own  party  members.  During  the  1969  legis- 
lative session.  Democratic  state  senators  in- 
creased the  sales  tax  from  5  percent  to  6 
percent,  initiated  taxes  on  capital  gains,  and 
moved  toward  annual  sessions,  all  of  which 
Dempsey  opposed. 

The  governor  vetoed  the  budget  on  the 
last  night  of  the  session,  forcing  a  special 
session  and  a  half-point  cut  in  the  sales  t£.x 
to  5.5  percent.  Those  close  to  him  believed 
the  session  contributed  to  his  decision  to 
retire. 

Dempsey  subjected  himself  to  unusuU 
public  exposure,  insisting  on  easy  accessibil- 
ity. He  was  the  last  governor  to  hold  dai.y 
press  conferences  at  the  State  Capitol. 
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Pan  of  his  ch&rm,  and  thus  his  populari- 
ty, was  his  memory  for  names.  It  was  an  un- 
usual experience  for  many.  To  be  greeted 
warmly  by  name  by  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut was  surprising  and  flattering. 
Often,  he  would  greet  spouses  and  children 
by  name  as  well. 

The  ultimate  example  occurred  one  after 
noon  in  1965  as  Dempsey  was  welcomed 
home  to  Chair  after  an  absence  of  23  years. 
He  was  paraded  to  the  center  of  town  to  the 
cheers,  the  bagpipes  and  the  strains  of 
"Kelly,  the  boy  from  Kilane." 

As  he  walked  along,  he  spotted  a  familiar 
face  in  the  crowd.  Without  hesiution.  as  if 
it  had  been  yesterday  instead  of  23  years 
ago.  he  called  out: 

"Timothy  Looney.  I  didn't  forget  you." 

They  cheered  him  even  louder,  and  toast- 
ed the  lad  who  had  remembered— well  into 
the  night. 

A  rAVORITX  TOAST 

One  of  Dempsey's  last  official  tasks  for 
the  state  was  to  head  the  committee  that  re 
turned  the  USS  Nautilus  to  New  London. 
During  30  years  of  service,  the  nuclear  sub 
marine,  built  by  Connecticut  workers, 
logged  450.000  nautical  miles.  It  is  now  a 
historic  landmark. 

Since  leaving  the  office  of  governor— first 
moving  to  Mumford  Cove  in  Groton  and 
then  in  December  returning  to  a  home  on 
Alexander  Lake  near  Putnam— Dempsey 
had  remained  active  In  Democratic  politics 
Twice  he  served  as  chairman  of  ONeills 
gubernatorial  campaigns.  He  also  remained 
a  favorite  speaker  at  fund-raisers  and  testi 
monials. 

Invariably.  Dempsey  would  end  a  spirited 
evening  with  his  father's  favorite  toast 
Here's  to  the  land  of  the  shamrock  so  green. 
Here  s  to  each  lad  and  his  Irish  colleen. 
Here's   to   the   lands   we   love  dearest   and 

most; 
Bless  America,  unite  Ireland,  that's  the  real 
Irish  toast. 
Dempsey    leaves    his    wife.    Mary    Prey 
Dempsey.   whom   he  met  at   Putnam   High 
School    and   married   July    27,    1948:    three 
sons,   the   Rev    Edward   Dempsey   of   Hart 
ford.  John   N.   Dempsey  Jr    of  Nantucket, 
Mass..  and  Kevin  B.  Dempsey  of  West  Hart 
ford;  a  daughter.  Margaret  Gankofskie  of 
Willington:  and  nine  grandchildren. 

His  funeral  will  be  in  St.  Mary  s  Church. 
Putnam,  on  Wednesday  at  11  a.m.  with 
burial  to  be  in  the  parish  cemetery 

He  will  lie  in  state  at  the  National  Guard 
Armory  in  Putnam.  Calling  hours  will  be 
Tuesday  from  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.m 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  17.  1989) 

PORMEX  Gov.  JOHM  DeMPSEY,  74:  LeE 

CowNECTicuT  During  the  60  s 
(By  Kirk  Johnson) 

Hartford.  July  16.-Pormer  Gov  John  N 
Dempsey,  a  liberal  Democrat  who  helped 
foster  Connecticut  s  reputation  in  the  1960's 
as  a  national  trend-setter  in  social  and  envi 
ronmental  laws,  died  of  lung  cancer  today  at 
his  home  in  Killingly,  Conn.  He  was  74 
years  old. 

Mr  Dempsey  returned  home  Friday  after 
being  a  patient  for  a  month  at  the  John 
Dempsey  Hospital  In  Parmington.  which 
was  named  in  his  honor. 

He  served  as  Connecticut's  Governor  from 
1961  to  1971,  overseeing  the  passage  of  a 
job-training  law  that  became  the  model  for 
the  Pederal  Manpower  Training  Act.  and 
the  first  revision  of  the  Connecticut  Const i 
tution    in     150    years,    which    redrew    the 
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boundaries 
tricts. 

In  the  Dempsey  years.  Connecticut  was 
also  among  the  first  states  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  air  and  water  pollution,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  similar  PederaJ  laws.  Mr.  Dempsey 
also  pushed  through  the  first  appropria- 
tions to  establish  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut Health  Center,  which  Includes  the 
hospital  named  for  him. 

John  Noel  Dempsey  was  bom  Jan.  3.  1915. 
in  Cahir,  County  Tipperary.  Ireland,  the 
only  son  of  a  career  British  Army  officer. 
He  immigrated  with  his  family  in  1925  to 
Putnam,  Conn.,  in  the  northeastern  comer 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Dempsey  lived  there  most 
of  his  life,  working  first  in  the  town's  then- 
t)ooming  textile  industry  and  then  in  Town 
Hall,  which  became  the  base  for  his  rise  in 
state  politics. 

EVERY  MUNICIPAL  POSITION 

Known  throughout  his  career  as  a  gregari- 
ous and  diplomatic  man.  Mr.  Dempsey  was 
elected  to  the  Putnam  City  Council  at  the 
age  of  21.  and  over  the  next  25  years  served 
in  every  elected  municipal  position,  includ- 
ing six  two-year  terms  as  Mayor,  beginning 
in  1948.  After  his  election  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  1949.  he  continued  to  divide  his 
responsibilities  tjetween  local  and  state  of- 
fices. 

While  continuing  as  Mayor.  Mr.  Dempsey 
served  in  Connecticut's  General  Assembly 
from  1949  through  1955.  then  as  an  execu- 
tive secretary  to  Governor  Ribicoff  from 
1955  until  the  1958  election,  when  he 
becamie  Lieutenant  Governor 

He  became  Governor  in  January  1961, 
when  Gov  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  resigned  to 
become  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  under  President  John  P  Kennedy 
Mr  Dempsey.  Connecticut  s  first  foreign- 
bom  Governor  in  almost  300  years,  was 
elected  twice  on  his  own  over  Republican 
opponents,  in  1962  and  1966 

He  chose  not  to  run  again  in  1970  and  re- 
turned to  Putnam  and  to  the  family  textile 
business.  He  worked  briefly  as  an  consultant 
on  environmental  matters  to  the  Southern 
New  England  Telephone  Company  in  the 
early  1970s  and  remained  active  in  state 
politics. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS 

Perhaps  the  greatest  crisis  of  his  gover- 
norship occurred  in  1964,  when  a  Pederal 
District  Court  panel  ruled  that  the  General 
Assembly  districts  were  unconstitutional  be 
cause  of  changes  in  state  population.  Work 
ing  under  an  emergency  declaration  that 
kept  Assembly  members  in  office  through 
two  special  sessions,  the  state  revised  the 
districts  and  put  a  revised  Constitution  in 
place  m  1965,  in  time  for  the  1966  elections. 

Mr  Dempsey  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Prey:  three  sons,  the  Rev. 
Edward  and  John  Jr.,  l>oth  of  Hartford,  and 
Kevin,  of  West  Hartford:  a  daughter.  Mar 
garet  Dempsey  Gankofskie  of  Willington, 
and  nine  grandchildren. 

A  wake  will  be  held  Tuesday  from  2  to  4 
PM  and  7  to  9  PM  at  the  Connecticut 
State  Armory  in  Putnam  and  a  funeral  mass 
will  be  celebrated  on  Wednesday  at  11  A.M. 
at  St  Marys  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Putnam. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  I  might  join  in  the  tribute 
to  John  Dempsey.  Governor  Dempsey. 
which  we   have  just   heard  from  our 


distinguished  and  learned  colleague 
from  Connecticut.  The  Governor  of 
Connecticut  is  a  person  of  conse- 
quence to  the  people  of  New  York.  We 
are  neighbors,  and  In  the  case  of  John 
Dempsey  we  were  truly  friends. 

He  set  a  standard  which  few  in  any 
time  can  meet.  Although  I  cannot 
claim  anything  like  the  close  associa- 
tion of  Senator  Dodd,  I  would  hope  to 
be  not  less  an  admirer  and  certainly 
would  wish  to  endorse  everying  he  has 
said.  There  are  so  few  who  have  the 
privilege  of  setting  not  just  standards 
but  precedents. 

He  was  the  first  Tipperary  man  to 
become  Governor  of  Connecticut.  I  do 
not  know  what  those  ancient  Congre- 
gationalists  would  have  thought  about 
that,  but  the  contemp>orary  ones  like 
it.  The  people  of  Connecticut  are 
better  off  for  it,  and  from  his  example 
we  are  all  instructed  and  enlarged.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  opportunity 
to  hear  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
say  how  deeply  pleased  I  am  our  col- 
league from  New  York  was  on  the 
floor  because  what  he  said  was  abso- 
lutely true.  He  knew  him  so  well.  In 
fact,  my  colleague  from  New  York 
knows  this  coming  Sunday  there  is  a 
reunion.  It  will  be  15  years  ago  I  was 
nominated  to  Congress.  John  Dempsey 
stood  with  me  on  that  night.  It  was 
108  degrees. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  dare  say  I  have 
been  in  that  Knights  of  Columbus 
hall. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  you  have.  I 
think  I  invited  you.  I  hope  it  was  a 
cooler  night  than  that  when  you  were 
there.  John  Dempsey  was  invited.  A 
group  of  us  gathered  150  or  200  who 
were  involved  in  that  convention.  In 
fact,  my  opponents,  as  well,  are 
coming  to  reminisce  on  Sunday.  We 
asked  John  to  be  there  to  be  our  key- 
note speaker  on  Sunday.  Regrettably, 
he  not  be  there,  exept  in  spirit  and. 
believe  me,  he  will  be  there  in  spirit. 

I  will  be  talking  to  his  children  and 
lovely  wife  May  in  the  next  day  or  so, 
and  I  will  express  to  them  your  warm, 
kind  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Pressler.  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  B-2  BOMBER 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  moment  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber 
is  flying  in  California  in  its  test  mis- 
sion. I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
B-2  site  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  it 
is  a  magnificent  airplane.  But  I  would 
urge  that  we  not  go  forward  with  full- 
scale  production  of  the  B-2  until  we 


have  made  the  B-1  an  effective  air- 
craft. 

Several  B-l's  are  stationed  at  Ells- 
worth Air  Force  Base  in  western 
South  Dakota.  We  are  very  proud  to 
have  them  there,  but  the  B-l's  have 
had  a  number  of  problems.  Three  of 
them  have  crashed,  all  for  technical 
reasons.  In  one  case  a  bird  flew  into  an 
engine  and  a  guard  has  been  developed 
now  for  engines  so  birds  will  not  fly 
into  them.  Another  accident  was 
blamed  on  pilot  error,  although  some 
of  the  pilots  I  talked  with  felt  that 
was  a  bit  unfair  because  the  electron- 
ics system  and  the  communications 
system  in  the  plane  did  not  work  prop- 
erly in  their  judgment.  A  third 
crashed  for  reasons  tmknown. 

One  result  of  these  accidents  has 
been  that  Senators  are  no  longer 
taken  for  rides  on  the  B-1.  At  one  time 
I  and  several  of  my  colleagues  had  in- 
vitations for  a  ride  on  the  B-1  bomber. 
Governors  were  also  invited  to  go  for 
rides.  But  those  invitations  have  been 
rescinded  until  further  notice.  The 
point  is  there  is  an  uncertainty  about 
whether  the  B-1  bomber  is  safe. 

The  citizens  of  Rapid  City,  SD,  have 
been  concerned  because  one  of  the  B- 
I's  crashed  near  Rapid  City.  These  air- 
craft can  and  should  carry  weapons 
during  their  operations.  But  people 
are  wondering  what  will  happen  if  one 
crashes  near  a  major  city  with  a 
weapon  or  a  bomb  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  some  work  to 
do  in  terms  of  making  the  B-1  bomber 
safe.  There  are  a  number  of  estima- 
tions of  how  much  that  would  cost 
ranging  from  the  millions  into  the  bil- 
lions, but  it  is  our  bomber  fleet  and  we 
should  make  it  safe  before  we  go  on  to 
the  B-2.  What  that  will  take  I  do  not 
know  for  certain.  We  may  have  to  go 
back  to  the  contractors  for  correc- 
tions. 1  hope  the  taxpayers  are  not 
stuck  with  the  total  bill,  but  we  cannot 
abandon  the  B-1  fleet.  We  also  have 
budgetary  constraints  to  deal  with. 
There  is  an  effort  to  keep  military 
spending  at  a  level  that  accounts  for 
inflation,  and  that  will  be  the  extent 
of  it. 

We  have  to  choose  what  we  want  to 
do,  and  my  recommendation  is  not  to 
go  forward  with  large-scale  production 
of  the  B-2  at  this  time  but,  rather,  to 
fix  up  the  B-l's  and  to  take  care  of 
some  of  our  other  military  needs.  I 
will  be  joining  in  this  effort  when  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  comes 
t)efore  us.  There  will  be  amendments 
regarding  the  B-2,  and  I  wish  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  I  shall  be 
supporting  those  amendments  that 
would  fix  up  the  B-1  before  we  go  to 
the  B-2— that  would  essentially  delay 
large-scale  production  of  the  B-2. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
note  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll,  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  having  been  suggested. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEVADA  WILDERNESS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
introduced  the  Nevada  Wilderness 
Protection  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  will 
designate  specific  sectors  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  land  as  wilder- 
ness. It  is  a  culmination  of  years  of 
hard  work  and  compromise.  In  terms 
of  sheer  land  mass  Nevada  is  the  sev- 
enth largest  State  in  the  cotintry.  It  is 
the  only  State  that  has  not  adopted 
wilderness  legislation. 

Since  the  Forest  Service's  1976 
RARE  II  study,  3.2  million  acres  of 
Nevada  land  has  been  protected  as  de 
facto  wilderness.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion opens  up  2.4  million  acres  for 
multiple  use,  and  designates  the  re- 
maining 730,000  acres  as  wilderness. 

Our  land,  Mr.  President,  is  some- 
thing that  we  must  share.  Everybody 
has  their  own  idea  of  what  that  shar- 
ing entaUs. 

Everybody  has  their  own  interest, 
whether  it  be  the  preservation  of  wild- 
life and  natural  resources,  mining  and 
excavation,  or  development  and  recre- 
ation. 

Almost  2  years  ago,  Nevada's  Great 
Basin  National  Park  was  created  and 
opened  to  the  entire  world. 

I  was  joined  by  many  groups,  indi- 
viduals, and  colleagues  in  assuring 
that  our  vision  for  a  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park  became  reality. 

Nevertheless,  our  efforts  were  built 
upon  50  years  of  painstaking  progress 
to  get  to  the  point  where  action  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  park  lands.  The 
conflicts  seemed  unrelenting— compro- 
mise api>eared  as  an  illusion. 

I  was  taught  a  lesson  then  that 
seizes  me  well  now  as  I  push  for  the 
passage  of  wilderness  legislation:  Ev- 
erybody at  that  time  it  seemed  wanted 
a  piece  of  the  action. 

The  song,  "This  Land  Is  Your  Land" 
takes  on  a  new— and  maybe  even  a 
troubling— meaning.  The  problem  is 
not  imique  to  Nevada.  For  example,  a 
debate  currently  wages  over  the  pres- 
ervation of  land  and  wildlife  adjacent 
to  Nevada  in  California's  Mojave 
Desert. 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  re- 
cently noted  that  conflicts  over  land 
use  are  common.  The  reporter  noted 
in  his  writing  that  "motorcyclists 
wrestling  with  backpackers,  gold 
miners  pitted  against  environmental- 
ists, and  cattlemen  battling  conserva- 
tionists." That  sums  up  the  problem. 

In  Nevada,  the  conflict  is  sharpened 
by  the  State's  growing  population  and 
economy. 


Urban  centers  are  expanding  to  en- 
compass what  were  once  suburban 
areas.  The  population  is  booming  as 
more  and  more  people  move  to  Nevada 
and  play  a  role  in  the  State's  thriving 
economy. 

But  in  these  changing  times,  there  is 
one  thing  that  remains  constant.  And 
that  is  the  spectacular  beauty  and  se- 
renity of  the  areas  designated  as  wil- 
derness in  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  kaleidoscope  of  sounds  and 
sights  that  characterize  the  scenery  in 
these  areas  is  irreplaceable.  If  we  open 
these  few  places  for  development,  we 
risk  losing  rare  natural  resources. 

Interior  Secretary  Lujan,  in  testimo- 
ny during  his  nomination  proceedings, 
stated  that  we  can  protect  resources 
and  undertake  development  concur- 
rently. 

He  said  we  do  not  have  to  choose  be- 
tween preservation  and  development.  I 
say  that,  in  some  instances,  we  do  have 
to  choose.  I  am  willing  to  make  some 
of  those  choices. 

At  times,  such  choices  will  be  hard. 
But  supporting  the  Nevada  Wilderness 
Protection  Act  is  not  a  hard  choice. 

The  biU  is  a  veritable  windfall  to 
ranchers,  miners,  developers,  and  rec- 
reational vehicle  owners. 

The  bill  opens  up  2.4  million  acres  of 
National  Forest  Service  land— land 
that,  up  to  the  present,  is  protected  as 
wilderness.  It  is  protected  until  we  im- 
plement the  letter  of  the  law  ex- 
pressed in  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

The  act  says  we  need  to  assess  this 
Forest  Service  land  and  determine 
that  which  is  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation.  The  land  not  deemed  ap- 
propriate for  wilderness  designation 
would  be  released  for  multiple  use. 

Congress  has  passed  wilderness  legis- 
lation for  every  State  except  Nevada. 
It  is  time  we  decided  the  fate  of  the 
land  held  captive  since  1964. 

The  choice  is  easy.  The  bill  is  similar 
to  wilderness  legislation  passed  for 
every  other  State.  The  bUl  frees  up  2.4 
million  acres  of  land,  while  preserving 
only  a  little  more  than  700,000  acres 
for  posterity. 

The  great  writer  Rudyard  Kipling 
observed  that  we  are  given  all  the 
Earth  to  love— but  our  hearts  are 
small. 

I  think  Kipling  would  agree  that  we 
may  not  have  the  capacity  or  ability  to 
preserve  all  of  our  environmental 
treasures— but  we  are  able  to  chose 
those  that  are  most  dear,  and  preserve 
them  as  wilderness. 

The  choice,  Mr.  President,  is  an  easy 
one.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
make  this  choice  and  support  the 
Nevada  Wilderness  Act  of  1989. 


TERRY  ANDERSON'S  1,584TH 
DAY  OF  CAPTIVITY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,   I 
rise    to    inform    my    colleagues    that 
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today  marks  the  1,584th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi 
torial  by  Andy  Rooney  on  this  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ediio 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Irondequoit  Press.  June  30.  19871 

Terrobism  in  Bloom 

( By  Andy  Rooney ) 

There  are  tunes  when  I  dont  have  much 

control  over  which  thoughts  come  into  mv 

head,  or  when.  The  American  hostage.s  of 

the  terrorists  in  Lebanon  showed  up.  unbid 

den.  in  my  head  this  morning  when  I  got  up 

at  5:40 

It  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  light  at  that 
hour  now,  and  If  I  dont  turn  the  bathroom 
light  on.  I  can  leave  the  shade  up  and  still 
not  be  seen  This  enables  me  to  look  down 
on  our  pretty  back  yard  while  Im  towehnu 
off 

There  are  tulips  in  front  of  the  hedgerow 
and  the  magnolia  tree  is  in  bloom  It  wa.«; 
while  I  was  looking  out  the  second-floor 
window  that  the  captives  came  to  mv  mind 
The  pleasant  thoughus  1  was  havins  fUw 
out  of  my  head. 

What  would  the  hostages  give  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  tulips'  For  the  warm  shower 
I'd  just  had*"  For  my  breakfast  of  fresh 
orange  juice,  coffee,  and  toast'  For  the 
friends  and  family  Id  be  surrounded  bv  all 
day  long? 

It  IS  sickeningly  sad  to  contemplate  thes«- 
eight  Americans  cooped  up  in  some  miser 
ably  hot.  dark,  lifeless  place,  chained  per 
haps,  with  only  their  hope  to  live  on  That 
hope  has  failed  them  so  often,  it  tnu.si  br 
difficult  for  them  to  continue  having  it 
Even  the  eternal  spring  must  run  dr> 

The  hostages  are  intelligent  and  educated 
men.  although  the  fact  that  they  re  intelh 
gent  and  educated  shouldn't  make  their  .sit 
uation  any  sadder  They  are  held.  a.s  best  Wf 
know,  in  small  rooms  with  almost  nothing 
to  do.  They  get  no  news,  hear  nothing  from 
their  friends  or  families,  and.  m  all  likel: 
hood,  despair  of  ever  t)eing  released  alive  It 
is  far  worse  than  a  criminal  s  pri.son  lif.v 

You  wonder  what  their  captors  think  of 
them.  Some  personal  relationships  must 
have  developed  with  the  people  who  guard 
them  and  bring  them  food 

Their  captors  must  know  now  that  these 
Americans  are  decent,  intelligent,  innocent 
people  The  captors  are  almost  certainly 
deeply  religious  people.  The  Middle  Eastern 
wars  are  basically  religious  wars.  Do  the 
captors  feel  any  guilt,  any  remorse,  over 
what  they  have  done  to  these  innocent  indi 
viduals'  Do  they  feel  any  compas.sion  for 
their  prisoners'" 

It  is  likely  the.se  zealots  feel  the  sacrifice 
of    their    hostages     freedom    is    serving    a 
higher  cause    There  ls  no  fervor  like  reli 
gious  fervor 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  terror- 
ists to  murder  their  captives.  There'.s  no  one 
to  stop  them.  No  one  need  know  for  week.<i 
You  wonder  whether  the  captors  keep  the 
hostages  alive  and  feed  them  becaii.se  of 
some  sense  of  decency  or  merely  becau.se 
their  prisoners  are  worth  something  to 
them  alive  and  nothing  to  them  dead 

Suicide  must  certainly  come  to  the  hos- 
tages minds,  but  it  is  likely  that  even  volun- 
tary death  is  not  an  option  available  to 
them. 

What  IS  It  the  terrorists  want  again^  We 
hardly  remember-if  we  ever  knew.  What 
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ever  it  is.  it  is  Ukely  that  the  demand  is 
nothing  within  the  United  States  power  to 
grant 

The  terrorists  are  not  ordinary  criminals. 
You  should  think  that  It  must  occur  to 
them  that  it  is  a  cruel  thing  they  are  doing 
Our  government  did  a  foolish  and  danger 
ous  thing  when  It  offered  weapons  to  the 
Iranians  In  e.\change  for  hostages,  while 
vowing,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  negotiate 
Flaying  off  the  terrorists  makes  hostages 
worth  their  taking  Every  ho.stage  taken 
from  that  day  on  can  blame  the  people  who 
made  a  deal  The  eight  hastages  now  held 
are  held  because  of  the  hope  our  negotia 
tors  gave  their  captors  that  were  willing  to 
pay  ransom  in  the  form  of  weapons  and 
money 

Th^-re  isn't  time  in  our  lives  to  feel  sorrv 
for  everyone  who  ought  to  be  felt  .sorry  for 
I  just  wished  this  morning  that  Terry  An 
dfrson.  Thomas  Sutherland.  Prank  Reed. 
Jo.seph  Cicippio.  Edward  Tracy.  Alann 
Steen.  Je.s,se  Turner,  and  Robert  Polhill 
could  have  looked  out  on  our  garden  with 
the  tulips  and  then  gone  to  work. 


July  17,  1989         July  17,  1989 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The      PRESIDENT     pro      tempore. 
Morning  business  is  closed. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  resumes  consider- 
ation of  S.  1160,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act.  On  Friday,  the 
Senate  adopted  a  very  significant 
amendment,  the  Mitchell-Dole  provi- 
sion, providing  i^anctions  with  respect 
to  China.  This  bill,  which  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1990, 
for  the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
for  other  purposes,  will,  of  course,  be 
before  the  Senate  today. 

No  votes  are  scheduled  for  today, 
but  it  is  expected  that  if  amendments 
are  offered  on  which  votes  will  be  re- 
quired, they  will  be  stacked  and  car- 
ried over  until  tomorrow,  and  voting 
will  resume.  Of  course,  noncontrover- 
sial  amendments  can  be  accepted,  if 
cleared  on  both  sides,  and  disposed  of 
today.  So  it  does  offer  an  opportunity 
for  Members  to  have  those  noncontro- 
versial  amendments  dealt  with  and  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


.AMENDMENT  NO.  273 

PRESSLER      addressed      the 


FOREIGN    RELATIONS    AUTHORI 
ZATION  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR   1990 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1160.  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
a.s  follows: 

A  bill  iS  1160)  to  authorize  appropri.i 
lions  for  fuscal  year  1990  for  the  Depart 
ment  of  State,  the  United  States  Informa 
tion  Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

1 1 1  Helms  amendment  No.  269,  to  prohibit 
negotiations  with  terronst.s  responsible  for 
the  murder,  injury  or  kidnaping  of  an  Amer 
ican  citizen 

<2)  Grassley  amendment  No  270  (to 
Amendment  No  269).  of  a  perfecting 
nature 

<3)  Heinz  amendment  No.  272.  to  provide 
international  support  for  programs  of  .sus 
tamable    development,    environmental    pro 
lection,  and  debt  reduction 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  ready  to  go  with, 
but  I  believe  I  will  wait  until  Senator 
Sarbanes  arrives. 

Mr  President,  I  note  the  ab.sence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  noted. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


Mr. 
Chair 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
-senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
Mr,  PRESSLER,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  de.sk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  .Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PRESSLER  1  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 27;j 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  if  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  reading  of  the 
amendment  will  be  dispensed  with. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section. 

Sec  The  Director  of  the  United  Stales 
Information  Agency  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  Voice  of 
America  s  Thailand  radio  facihties  for  peri- 
ods not  in  excess  of  five  years  or  delegate 
such  authority  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Army, 
provided  that  there  are  sufficient  funds  to 
cover  at  least  the  Governments  liability  for 
payments  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
contract  is  awarded  plus  the  full  amount  of 
e.stimaled  cancellation  costs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment  that  I  un- 
derstand is  acceptable  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

This  provision  was  requested  by 
USIA.  It  would  provide  the  Voice  of 
America  with  the  flexibility  required 


to  continue  to  make  maximum 
progress  in  its  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion programs  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued budget  realities. 

This  authority  was  not  originally  re- 
quested in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  in  anticipation  of  receiv- 
ing full  funding  for  radio  construction. 
However,  it  now  appears  that  the 
fiscal  year  1990  authorization  for  mod- 
ernization will  likely  be  lower  than  the 
administration's  request. 

Absent  this  requested  authority, 
completion  of  the  new  Thailand  relay 
station  will  be  delayed  by  12  to  18 
months,  and  the  cost  of  the  project, 
according  to  USIA.  will  be  increased 
by  $6  million. 

With  this  authority,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  award  the  facility  construction 
contract  in  fiscal  1990  as  planned  and 
to  fund  it  over  3  years,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  cost  in  schedule  impact  of  the 
budget  cut  and  thus  saving  the  tax- 
payers money. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  techni- 
cal amendment  has  been  worked  out 
among  the  staffs  on  both  sides,  and  I 
request  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Presif'ent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  1  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  correct.  This 
amendment  has  been  worked  out.  It  is 
designed  to  allow  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  some  additional  flexibility  in 
order  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  certain  radio  facilities,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Helms]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  just 
a  moment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  273)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll,  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  bein^  suggested. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sarbanes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  for  not  to  exceed  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGO 
THE 


TWO      HUNDRED       YEARS 
TODAY:     SENATE    PASSES 
JUDICIARY  ACT  OF  1789 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, I  wish  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  note  a  significant  Senate  anniver- 
sary. Exactly  200  years  ago  today,  on 
July  17,  1789,  the  Senate  approved  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  Known  formally 
as  "An  Act  to  establish  the  Judicial 
Courts  of  the  United  States,"  and  des- 
ignated "S.  1,"  this  measure  gave 
shape  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Following  the 
Constitution's  mandate,  it  established 
a  Supreme  Court  with  a  chief  justice 
and  five  as.sociate  justices;  district 
courts  for  each  State  and  the  districts 
of  Maine  and  Kentucky;  and  three 
traveling  circuits  as  courts  of  original 
jurisdiction  and  appeals.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  1891  statute  that  created 
a  separate  level  of  appellate  circuit 
courts,  no  extreme  departures  have 
been  made  from  the  system  that  the 
Senate  devised  in  1789. 

On  April  7.  1789,  the  day  following 
the  establishment  of  its  first  quorum, 
the  Senate  had  appointed  an  eight- 
member  committee  to  draft  this  vital 
legislation.  Connecticut  Senator  Oliver 
Ellsworth  proved  to  be  the  most  influ- 
ential member  of  the  panel,  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  State  then 
represented  in  the  Senate.  Ellsworth 
received  major  assistance  from  Wil- 
liam Paterson  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Caleb  Strong  of  Massachusetts.  These 
senators  encounterd  stiff  opposition 
from  a  determined  minority,  who 
feared  that  the  legislation  would  un- 
dermine State  courts  and  would 
burden  the  Nation's  meager  treasury. 
Pennsylvania  Senator  William  Maclay 
noted  acidly,  "It  is  certainly  a  Vile  law 
System,  calculated  for  Expence.  and 


with  a  design  to  draw  by  degrees  all 
law  business  into  the  Federal  courts." 
Despite  these  objections,  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  14-6,  and 
the  House  subsequently  made  minor 
changes  in  the  Senate's  handiwork. 
President  George  Washington  signed 
the  act  on  September  24. 

On  September  21  and  22,  1989, 
Georgetown  University,  the  Bicenten- 
nial Committee  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  Historical  Society,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Senate  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  will  conduct  a  major 
conference  on  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789.  For  the  first  time,  scholars,  law- 
yers, judges,  and  Members  of  Congress 
will  examine  the  origins  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  the  role  of  Federal 
courts  in  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion. Senators  and  their  staffs  who 
wish  more  information  aboilt  this  im- 
portant conference  are  welcome  to 
contact  the  Senate  Historical  Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  RAIN  FORESTS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
here  an  extremely  interesting  article 
from  the  Statesman  of  Boise,  ID,  July 
11,  1989,  dealing  with  the  work  that 
our  colleague.  Senator  Steve  Symms, 
does  in  connection  with  the  environ- 
ment and  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  legislation  he  has  been  in- 
volved with  concerning  preservation  of 
the  rain  forests  in  Brazil. 

I  went  to  Brazil  early  this  year  with 
Senator  Symms,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  Bumpers,  and 
Senator  Specter. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
rain  forests  firsthand.  Indeed,  we  went 
to  Manaus,  which  is,  as  you  know, 
some  thousand  miles  inland  up  the 
Amazon  River,  and  from  there  we 
want  back  into  the  rain  forests  and 
stayed  at  a  camp  sponsored  by  World 
Wildlife  Fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  which  starts  off 
"Symms  Leads  Way  With  Legislation 
To  Protect  Rain  Forests"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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(Prom  the  Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  July  11 

1989] 
STiOfs  Lkass  Wat  With  Lkislatioh  To 

Photkt  Raim  Fokxsts 
Idaho  Sen.  Steve  Symms.  a  nemesis  for 
the  nation's  environmental  organizations  on 
the  domestic  front,  has  joined  forces  with 
them  on  what  could  become  a  historic  land 
mark  in  global  environmental  protection. 

Symms  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  far-reach- 
ing legislation  seeking  to  apply  provisions  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  a 
linchpin  of  domestic  environmental  law,  to 
American  aid  projects  abroad. 

The  main  aim  is  to  put  the  brakes  on  trop- 
ical deforesUtion  In  Third  World  nations, 
particularly  in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
The  leading  offender  is  Brazil,  where  the 
Amazon  rain  forest  is  disappearing  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Symms  first  introduced  the  bill  last  year 
It  failed  to  win  broad  support  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  environmental  community, 
but  congressional  sources  say  that  was  due 
mainly  to  reservations  about  Symms'  record 
and  reputation,  since  overcome. 

This  year,  Symms  has  built  a  constituency 
in  a  big  way.  He  has  signed  up  every 
member  of  the  Senate  Environmental  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  including  Senate 
Majority  Leader  George  Mitchell,  and  every 
major  environmental  organization,  from  the 
Sierra  Club  to  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund. 

Distaste  for  congressional  Involvement  in 
foreign  policy  places  the  administration  in 
opposition.  But  the  broad  bipartisan  bacit 
ing  gives  the  bill  excellent  prospects  for  pas 
sage  despite  lack  of  a  presidential  blessing. 

Symms.  who  toured  the  Amazon  in  April 
with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
clearly  has  a  genuine  concern  about  the 
rape  of  Brazils  irreplaceable  rain  forests. 
•>  The  issues  he  raises— erosion,  sedimenta 
tion,  flooding,  loss  of  genetic  diversity,  de 
struction  of  an  irreplaceable  resource  and 
contribution  to  global  warming— are  all  to 
real. 

He  also  has  another  motive:  helping  even 
the  playing  field  for  American  agriculture 
in  the  international  arena.  He  considers  it 
doubly  unfair  for  foreign  competitors  to  re 
ceive  American  subsidies  for  projects 
exempt  from  the  environmental  restrictions 
American  producers  contend  with. 

He  is  appalled  when  he  contrasts  Ameri 
can  farm  and  forest  practices  with  those  of 
Third  World  nations  receiving  U.S.  aid.  Rea- 
sonable people  may  differ  how  good  Ameri 
can  stewardship  U.  but  he's  right  when  he 
says  Third  World  stewardship  is  vastly 
worse.  He's  also  right  when  he  says  it  has 
the  potential  to  affect  us  all. 

Capital  investment  in  developing  nations 
is  largely  funded  through  direct  foreign  aid 
or  government-backed  loans.  Other  western 
nations  are  also  involved,  but  loans  are  typi 
cally  channeled  through  the  World  Bank,  in 
which  the  U.S.  plays  a  voting  role. 

Symms'  bill  would  require  the  U.S.  to  re 
quest  completion  of  environmental  impact 
assessments  at  least  120  days  prior  to  votes 
on  loan  applications  for  development 
projects. 

The  bill  would  encourage  environmental 
assessments  for  all  international  aid 
projects  and  offer  U.S.  assistance  in  prepa- 
ration of  such  assessments  by  lenders  and 
borrowers.  It  would  also  declare  preserva- 
tion of  tropical  forests  a  national  priority. 

This  is  a  noble  piece  of  legislation  with 
noble  aims.  It  deserves  strong  support  from 
all  who  care  about  the  global  environment. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


July  17,  1989 


July  17,  1989 
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FOREIGN    RELATIONS    AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  271.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  we 
wish  to  make  a  technical  change  to 
amendment  No.  271  which  was  agreed 
to  on  Friday.  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  amendment  No.  271 
be  modified  with  the  language  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 


On  page  2  of  the  Mitchell  amendment  No. 
271,  strike  lines  19  through  22  and  insert: 
the  President  urge  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  postpone  im 
mediately  approval  of  any  application  for  fi- 
nancing United  States  exports  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China;' 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  have  the  President 
urge,  instead  of  Congress  directing, 
the  Eximbank  to  take  certain  actions 
because  the  Eximbank  has  a  certain 
independence.  But  further  than  that, 
it  also  corrects  a  split  infinitive,  and 
there  is  a  little  story  behind  that. 

Miss  Annie  Lee,  my  high  school  Eng- 
lish teacher,  more  years  ago  than  I 
like  to  admit,  was  death  on  split  infini- 
tives. I  remember  a  number  of  lectures 
we  had  from  her  in  particular  about 
how  wrong  it  was  to  split  an  infinitive. 
All  the  time  in  legislation  before  the 
Congress,  Infinitives  are  split  with  reg- 
ularity. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion,  I  was 
dealing  with  the  then-distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, on  a  delicate  matter  of  some 
complexity,  and  we  worked  all  the 
problems  out.  He  said,  "Is  there  any- 
thing else?"  I  said.  'One  thing.  Miss 
Annie  Lee  would  want  us  to  correct 
the  split  infinitive  here.'" 

He  said.  "Who  is  Miss  Annie  Lee?" 
Well.  Miss  Annie  Lee  was  still  alive 
then,  and  I  told  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey about  her  and  he  said.  "Well, 
lets  maJte  this  correction  for  Annie 
Lee  and  give  her  my  best  regards." 


After  it  was  over.  I  called  Miss  Annie 
Lee  and  told  her  I  corrected  a  split  in- 
finitive today  in  her  honor. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

(Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

RECESS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  until  3  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:05 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  2:58 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Reid]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  S.  1160.  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
observe  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  on  his  way  to 
the  floor.  He  has  not  as  yet  arrived 
and  we  would  not  wish  to  proceed  save 
that  he  were  present.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  an  amendment  at  the 
manager's  table.  Would  it  be  his  wish 
we  go  forward  with  that  amendment 
on  his  behalf? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  very  pleased  if  the  floor 
leader  would  go  forward  with  that 
amendment.  I  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

AMENDMENT  NO  274 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  availability  of 
funds  for  certain  meetings  unless  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Helsinki  Commission  are 
included) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  this  amendment 
be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  PowLeR]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moywi- 
HANl.  for  Mr.  PowixR.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  274. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 


(c)  PROHiBmoN.— None  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (aH3).  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  any  United  States  delegation  to  any 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  or  meetings 
within  the  framework  of  the  CSCE  unless 
the  United  States  delegation  to  any  such 
meeting  includes  Individuals  representing 
the  Conunlssion  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
fiscal  year  1990  State  Department  Au- 
thorization Act.  The  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  fimding  of  any  U.S. 
delegation  to  any  meeting  operating 
within  the  framework  of  the  CSCE 
process,  including  the  Negotiation  on 
Conventional  Armed  Forces  in  Europe 
[CFE],  which  does  not  include  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  CSCE  Commission, 
Helsinki  Commission.  The  Commission 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1976  as  an 
independent  legislative  branch  agency 
responsible  for  monitoring  implemen- 
tation of  the  Helsinki  accords.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  bipartisan  bicameral  mem- 
bership, the  Commission  also  includes 
high-ranking  officials  from  the  excu- 
tive  branch  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Commission,  which  is 
funded  under  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  and  Related  Agencies  appro- 
priation bill,  is  not  a  congressional 
committee. 

The  Commission  has  played  an 
active  role  in  the  CSCE  process, 
having  been  represented  at  every 
CSCE  meeting  since  the  signing  of  the 
final  act  in  1975.  Commissioners  and 
staff  have  been  officially  named  as 
full-fledged  members  of  U.S.  delega- 
tions to  CSCE  meetings,  including 
those  devoted  to  military  security— an 
increasingly  important  area  of  the 
Helsinki  process.  Last  November  two 
interrelated  sets  of  military  talks 
opened  in  Vienna:  One  to  consider  en- 
hanced confidence-  and  security-build- 
ing measures,  CSMB's,  the  other  on 
conventional  forces  in  Europe.  While 
the  Commission  is  represented  at  the 
former,  it  has  been  blocked  by  the 
State  Department,  from  participating 
in  the  latter  despite  the  fact  that 
these  talks  are  being  conducted  within 
the  framework  of  the  CSCE  process. 

The  amendment,  identical  to  lan- 
guage contained  in  section  102(c)(2)  of 
the  House  bill,  would  remedy  this  situ- 
ation. Its  adoption  would  ensure  that 
the  Commission,  which  has  served  as 
the  lead  agency  for  monitoring  CSCE- 
related  matters,  is  allowed  to  dis- 
charge its  statutory  responsibilities. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Georgia.  This 
amendment  will  prohibit  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  U.S.  delegations  to  any 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Sectirity 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  [CSCE]  or 
any  meetings  within  the  framework  of 


the  CSCE.  unless  the  U.S.  delegation 
includes  an  individual  representing 
the  Helsinki  Commission. 

As  a  past  chairman  and  current 
ranking  Republican  Senate  member  of 
the  Commission,  I  join  with  Senator 
Fowler  and  the  Commission's  current 
chairman.  Senator  DeConcini,  to  offer 
this  amendment  to  ensure  that  a  Com- 
mission representative  is  included  in 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Negotia- 
tions on  Conventional  Armed  Forces 
in  Europe.  This  representative  would 
serve  on  the  same  basis  as  does  the 
current  Commission  representative  on 
the  UJS.  delegation  to  the  Conference 
on  Confidence  and  Security  Building 
Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe, 
otherwise  luiown  as  the  CDE  talks. 

The  House  version  of  this  measure, 
H.R.  1487,  already  includes  this  lan- 
guage as  section  102(c)(2).  It  was  of- 
fered by  another  Helsinki  Commis- 
sioner, the  Honorable  Bill  Richard- 
son from  New  Mexico,  and  was  adopt- 
ed on  a  voice  vote. 

The  Department  of  State  now  rou- 
tinely includes  Commission  staff  in 
the  U.S.  delegations  to  all  CSCE  proc- 
ess events.  The  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Stockholm  CDE  talks  included  Com- 
mission staffers,  and  Commissioners 
were  officially  listed  as  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation. 

However,  now  that  the  Conventional 
Armed  Forces  in  Europe  talks  have 
convened  within  the  framework  of  the 
CSCE  pursuant  to  the  Vienna  Con- 
cluding Document,  the  Department 
has  not  yet  decided  to  allow  Commis- 
sion representation  on  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion. This  amendment  should  settle 
that  issue  in  favor  of  the  Conunission. 

The  amendment  does  not  intrude 
into  the  foreign  affairs  prerogatives  of 
the  executive  branch.  The  Helsinki 
Commission  is  not  a  committee  of 
Congress.  It  is  clearly  and  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  congressional 
committee.  Unlike  any  committee  of 
Congress,  the  Commission  was  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  (Public  Law  94- 
304),  which  is  codified  as  title  22 
United  States  Code,  sections  3001 
through  3009.  Unlike  congressional 
committees,  which  are  fimded  through 
the  legislative  branch  appropriations 
bill,  the  Commission  is  appropriated 
for  annually  in  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  appropriation  bill. 

Also  unlike  congressional  commit- 
tees, the  Commission  has  by  statute 
three  senior  executive  branch  mem- 
bers as  Commissioners.  These  Com- 
missioners are  representatives  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  Defense 
Department,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Moreover,  these  Conunissioners 
are  appointed  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  3003.  These  executive 
branch  members  have  sat  as  Commis- 
sioners during  Commission  hearings 
and  have  participated  in  other  Com- 
mission events  as  Commissioners.  The 


State  Department,  having  its  own 
Commissioner,  has  the  right  and  privi- 
lege to  raise  any  issues  it  desires 
during  Commission  business  meetings, 
something  it  cannot  do  when  dealing 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, for  example. 

Since  the  Vienna  Concluding  Docu- 
ment states  that  the  CPE  "•  •  •  nego- 
tiations will  be  conducted  within  the 
framework  of  the  CSCE  process," 
those  talks  fall  within  the  statutory 
mandate  of  the  Commission  "•  •  •  to 
monitor  the  acts  of  the  signatories 
which  reflect  compliance  with  or  viola- 
tion of  the  articles  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe.  •  •  •"  Given  the 
close  connection  between  the  CDE 
talks— also  resumed  in  Vienna— and 
the  CFE  talks.  Commission  member- 
ship on  the  CFE  delegation  is  neces- 
sary for  it  to  meet  its  statutory  obliga- 
tions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  CDE  talks  in  Vienna 
has  a  Conmilssion  representative  on 
board.  It  will  not  increase  the  cost  to 
the  UJS.  taxpayer  to  have  that  person 
added  to  the  CFE  delegation's  mem- 
bership. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  is  one  of 
only  two  participating  states  not  to 
use  the  same  people  to  form  both  its 
CDE  and  CFE  delegations.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  proposed  that  the  CFE  nego- 
tiators take  up  some  matters  relating 
to  confidence  and  security  buUding 
measures,  matters  that  properly 
belong  in  the  CDE  talks.  This  close 
connection  between  the  two  negotia- 
tions, which  overlap  in  time,  place, 
participants,  and  subject  matter 
makes  it  essential  that  the  Commis- 
sion have  a  representative  on  the  CFE 
delegation. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  all  Senators 
for  this  amendment.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  take  the  issue  out  of 
the  scope  of  conference  on  the  bill.  I 
believe  that  it  is  important  that  the 
Senate  clearly  express  itself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  House  on  this  issue  and 
not  leave  the  matter  to  be  resolved  in 
conference. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Fowler  to  fiscal  year  1990  State  De- 
partment Authorization  Act.  The 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  fund- 
ing of  any  U.S.  delegation  to  any  meet- 
ing operating  within  the  framework  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  [CSCE]  process,  in- 
cluding the  Negotiation  on  Conven- 
tional Armed  Forces  in  Europe  [CPE], 
which  does  not  Include  a  representa- 
tive of  the  CSCE  Commission,  Helsin- 
ki Commission.  The  Commission, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  chairing, 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1976  as  an 
independent  legislative  branch  agency 
responsible  for  monitoring  implemen- 
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tation  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  bipartisan  bicameral  mem- 
bership, the  Commission  also  includes 
high-ranking  officials  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Commission,  which  is 
funded  under  the  Commerce.  Justice. 
State,  and  Related  Agencies  appiu 
priation  bill,  is  not  a  congressional 
committee. 

The  Commission  has  played  an 
active  role  in  the  CSCE  process, 
having  been  represented  at  every 
CSCE  meeting  since  the  signing  of  the 
Pinal  Act  in  1975.  Commissioners  and 
staff  have  been  officially  named  as 
full-fledged  members  of  U.S.  delega- 
tions to  CSCE  meetings,  including 
those  devoted  to  military  security— an 
increasingly  important  area  of  the 
Helsinki  process.  Last  November  two 
interrelated  sets  of  military  talks 
opened  in  Vienna:  One  to  consider  en- 
hanced confidence-  and  security-build 
ing  measures  [CSBMs].  the  other  on 
conventional  forces  in  Europe.  While 
the  Commission  is  represented  at  the 
former,  it  has  been  blocked  by  the 
State  Department,  from  participating 
in  the  latter  despite  the  fact  that 
these  talks  are  being  conducted  within 
the  framework  of  the  CSCE  process. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Sena 
tor  PowLER  today,  identical  to  lan- 
guage contained  in  section  102(c)(2)  of 
the  House  bill,  would  remedy  this  situ 
ation.  Its  adoption  would  ensure  that 
the  Commission,  which  has  served  as 
the  lead  agency  for  monitoring  CSCE- 
related  matters,  is  allowed  to  dis- 
charge its  statutory  responsibilities. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
thnist  of  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
ensure  that  a  representative  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  as  we  have  come 
to  know  it.  is  present  when  any  meet- 
ing or  U.S.  delegation  operating  within 
the  framework  of  the  CSCE  process 
proceeds  to  business  relating  to  the 
Helsinki  accords.  I  believe  this  has 
been  cleared  by  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  legislation,  my  good 
and  learned  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  It  is  my  understanding  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  wishes  to  be  here  at 
the  time  of  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmn  call  t)e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out   objection,   it   is  so   ordered.   The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini)  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  FOWLER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  allow 
me  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 
I  had  not  thought  I  would  be  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  my  amendment  was 
offered  and  had  asked  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  to 
make  the  presentation  on  my  behalf.  I 
understand  it  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  This  is  to  correct  a  techni- 
cality in  the  law  in  the  funding  for  our 
committee  on  security  and  cooperation 
in  Europe,  known  as  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to 
.serve  as  a  member. 

I  thank  both  distinguished  Senators 
for  their  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  274)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
was  scheduled  for  debate  this  after- 
noon, and  which  is  to  be  voted  on  to- 
morrow. 

I  understand  that  the  time  of  the 
vote  has  been  changed  to  2:15.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  think  it 
might  be  useful  if  he  and  I  or  our  col- 
leagues might  have  5  minutes  each 
tiefore  that  vote  tomorrow  to  summa- 
rize our  positions. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield,  let  u.s 
make  that  10  minutes  each,  because  I 
think  Senator  Dole  may  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  amendment. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Fine. 
Mr.  HELMS,  Five  minutes  for  him 
and  other  Senators. 

Mr    MOYNIHAN.   Ten   minutes   on 
each  side. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  now  being  dis- 
cussed, and  pending  the  clearance  of 
the  leaders,  we  would  ask  that  10  min- 
utes on  each  side  be  reserved.  That  is 


not  a  request  to  be  settled  at  this 
point,  but  I  would  like  to  note  how  we 
wish  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  3-hour 
time  ordered? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  right.  But 
I  do  not  now  request  that.  I  will  make 
the  request  in  due  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  would  then  be  that  the  vote 
occur  at  2:30? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  would  ap- 
proximately be  the  case.  yes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   268 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  soliciting  or  diverting 

funds  to  carry  out  activities  for  which  the 

United  States  assistance  is  prohibited) 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Does 

the  Senator  wish   to  proceed  on  his 

amendment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  wish  to 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment,  and  the 
unanimous  consent  request  will  be 
made  in  due  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
being  the  case,  the  clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han] propo.ses  an  amendment  numbered 
268 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  10,  after  line  18  insert 
the  following: 

SK(  111  i'KOIimiTlON  ON  SOlU  IT1N(.  OR  DIVKRT 
\\l.  KINDS  TO  (  .\RRY  (HT  AtTIVITlKS 
KOR  WHICH  IMTKI)  STATKS  ASSIST- 
A.\(  K  IS  HRUHIHITKI) 

Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  IS  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  620F.  Prohibition  on  Soliciting  or 
Diverting  Funds  to  Carry  Out  Activities 
FOR  Which  United  States  Assistance  is 
Prohibited.  - 

■lai  Prohibition.— (1)  Whenever  any  pro- 
vision of  United  States  law  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Relation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1990,  expressly  prohibits  all  United  States 
assistance,  or  all  assistance  under  a  specified 
United  Slates  assistance  account,  from 
being  provided  to  any  specified  foreign 
region,  country,  government,  group,  or  indi- 
vidual, then  - 

I  A)  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  solicit  the  provi- 
sion of  funds  or  material  assistance  by  any 
foreign  government  (including  any  instru- 
mentality of  agency  thereof),  foreign 
person,  or  United  Stales  person,  and 

(B)  no  United  Stales  assistance  shall  be 
provided  to  any  third  party. 

if  the  provision  of  such  funds  or  assistance 
would  have  the  purpose  or  direct  effect  of 
furthering  or  carrying  out  the  same  or  simi- 
lar activities,  with  respect  to  that  region, 
country,  government,  group,  or  Individual, 
for  which  United  States  assistance  is  pro- 
hibited. 


"(2)  As  used  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (IXB),  assistance  which  is  provided 
for  a  particular  purpose  includes  assistance 
provided  under  an  arrangement  condition- 
ing, expressly  or  impliedly,  action  by  the  re- 
cipient to  further  that  purpwjse. 

"(b)  Penalty.— Any  person  who  violates 
the  provision  of  sutisection  (a)(1)(A)  (relat- 
ing to  solicitation)  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years  or  fined  in  accordance 
with  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  both. 

"(c)  Applicability.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  superseded  except  by  a 
provision  of  law  enacted  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1990.  which 
specifically  repeals,  modifies,  or  supersedes 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

■•(1)  the  term  person'  includes  (A)  any 
natural  person.  (B)  any  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  legal  entity,  and  (C)  any 
organization,  association,  or  other  group; 

■■(2)  the  term  'United  States  assistance' 
means— 

"(A)  assistance  of  any  kind  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

"(B)  sales,  credits,  and  guaranties  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

"(C)  export  licenses  issued  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  and 

"(D)  activities  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  410 
et  seq.),  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act 
of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403a  et  seq.).  or  Executive 
Order  Number  12333  (December  4.  1981). 
excluding  any  activity  involving  the  provi- 
sion or  sharing  of  intelligence  information; 
and 

■■(3)  the  term  'United  States  assistance  ac- 
count' means  an  account  corresponding  to 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
United  States  assistance. 

"(e)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  l)e  construed  to  limit  the  full  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors are  advised  that  the  3-hour  time 
limit  has  now  begun. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  I  do  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer.  Let  us  proceed  with 
a  debate  which,  Mr.  President,  I  dare 
to  think  may  have  consequences  larger 
than  are  now  envisioned  for  the  future 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
in  offering  this  amendment,  which  is 
entitled  "Prohibition  on  Soliciting  or 
Diverting  Funds  To  Carry  Out  Activi- 
ties for  Which  the  United  States  As- 
sistance Is  Prohibited,"  I  do  so  on 
behalf  of  a  unanimous  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  would  make  the 
explicit  point  that  the  vote  was  a  voice 
vote.  No  objection  was  heard.  It  was 
the  clear  impression  that  the  commit- 
tee was  entirely  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

I  would  make  the  second  point  that 
the  measure  as  approved  was  amended 
by  the  distinguished  manager  on  the 
minority  side  of  this  legislation,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  After 
observing  that  we  were  placing  clear 
restraints  on  certain  activities  and 
criminal  penalties  thereon,  the  distin- 


guished   Senator    added    a    proposal 
which  simply  reads: 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  full  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  matter  with 
which  the  committee  is  in  the  fullest 
agreement.  It  is  our  purpose  not  to 
impair  those  powers  but,  rather,  to 
give  them  the  measure  of  efficacy  and 
security  without  which  such  extraordi- 
nary executive  responsibilities  cannot 
be  carried  forward. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  asked  the 
constitutional  question  as  to  wherein 
this  legislation  arises— and  this  legisla- 
tion does  concern  matters  of  constitu- 
tional consequence— I  would  cite  arti- 
cle I,  section  8.  This  provision  is 
known  as  the  necessary  and  proper 
provision,  which  states  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power,  and  I  quote,  "To 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers." 

Those  foregoing  powers  enumerated 
in  section  8  are  singularly  associated 
with  foreign  policy,  with  defense 
policy,  with  the  question  in  particular 
of  the  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  define  and  punish  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations;  to  declare  war. 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water;  to  support  and 
raise  armies;  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy;  to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
about  this  legislation  being  necessary. 
In  the  2  past  years,  we  went  through 
an  extended  and  divisive  inquiry  into 
the  practices  in  the  executive  branch 
which  clearly  contravened  the  will  of 
Congress,  as  stated  in  various  amend- 
ments, but  which  took  place  even  so. 
The  level  of  concern  in  the  executive 
branch  was  every  bit  as  intense  as 
ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  previously  secret,  now  declassi- 
fied, minutes  of  the  National  Security 
Planning  Group  meeting  on  Jime  25, 
1984.  It  was  suggested  that  although 
the  Congress  had  refused  to  fund  the 
administration's  Contra  Program, 
fimds  might  be  solicited  from  third 
coimtries  to  do  so.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  George  Shultz,  a 
learned,  able,  and  experienced  public 
servant,  was  reduced  to  having  to  say 
to  his  colleagues— including  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
head  of  the  CIA,  and  the  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador—that "I  would  like  to  get  money 
for  the  Contras  also  but  another 
lawyer,  Jim  Baker,  said  that  if  we  go 
out  and  try  to  get  money  from  third 
countries  it  is  an  impeachable  of- 
fense." This  was  wise  and  honorable 
counsel  from  Mr.  Baker,  now  Secre- 


tary  of  State,   and   was  clearly   em- 
braced by  Secretary  Shultz. 

What  might  be  the  consequence,  of 
such  solicitation,  the  only  consequence 
at  hand  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
point  to?  He  said  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  President  had  said  the  President 
might  be  impeached.  Now,  we  are  not 
in  the  business  of  impeaching  Presi- 
dents as  they  make  the  ever  more 
complex  and  difficult  efforts  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  and  to  conduct  foreign 
policy. 

Had  there  been  such  a  statute  as 
this  on  the  books  at  the  time,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  need  not  have  talked 
about  an  incredible  and  portentous 
event,  impeachment.  He  could  have 
simply  said,  "Gentlemen,  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick,  this  would  be  against  the 
law.  So  it  states  right  here.  Jim  Baker, 
my  counsel,  told  me."  Therein  the 
matter  would  have  ended,  and  a  great 
difficulty  spared  our  Nation  unless  in 
circumstances  the  President,  for  rea- 
sons that  he  chose  of  his  own,  deter- 
mined otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  minutes  of  the  national  plan- 
ning group  meeting  of  June  25,  1984, 
be  printed  in  the  Recori).  I  also  ask 
that  a  memorandum  from  the  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  describing  how  these  de- 
classified documents  were  provided  to 
the  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Washington.  DC.  July  17.  1989. 
To:  Senator  Moynihan. 
From:  Dave  Keaney.  Chief  Counsel.  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  following  d(x;uments  were  ;  rovided  to 
the  Committee  from  the  Office  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Prosecutor  and  tre  part  of  the  un- 
classified public  exhibits  to  the  North  trial: 

The  Memorandum  from  Constantine 
Menges  for  Robert  McFarland  with  the  at- 
tached MSPG  minutes  is  part  of  Defend- 
ants  Exhibit  58.  Tab  4. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  documents 
still  have  Secret  markings,  the  documents 
have  been  declassified  and  were  distributed 
to  the  public,  including  the  press.  They  may 
be  used  freely  in  any  public  debate. 

[SECRET] 

National  Security  Planning  Group 
Meeting 

JUNE  2S.  1984:  2:00-3:00  P.M.;  situation  room 

Subject:  Central  America  (U). 

Participants:  The  President  and  The  Vice 
President. 

The  'Vice  F*resident's  Office:  Admiral 
Daniel  J.  Murphy. 

State:  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz.  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Armacost,  and  Mr.  Langhome  A. 
Motley. 

Defense:  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinl)erger. 
and  Dr.  Fred  Ikle. 

OMB:  Dr.  Alton  Keel. 
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CIA:  Mr.  WUliam  J.  Cuey.  und  Mr.  Du&ne 
ClAnidge. 
USUN:  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick. 
JCS:  General  John  W.  Vessey.  Jr..  and  Ad 
miral  Arthur  S.  Moreau. 

White  House:  Mr.  Edwin  Meese,  III.  Mr 
Robert  C.  McFarlane.  and  Admiral  Jo^ln  M. 
Poindexter. 
NSC:  Dr.  Const&ntine  C.  Manges. 

MiNinxs 
Mr.  McFMiLAifc  The  purpose  of  this  meet 
Ing  is  to  focus  on  the  political,  economic, 
and  military  situation  in  Central  America: 

Secretary  Shttltz.  Several  points;  (1)  ev 
eryone  agrees  with  the  Contra  program  but 
there  is  no  way  to  get  a  vote  this  week.  If  we 
leave  it  attached  to  the  bill,  we  will  lose  the 
money  we  need  for  El  Salvador.  <2)  We  have 
had  a  vote  on  the  anti-Sandlnista  program 
and  the  Democrats  voted  it  down.  It  already 
is  on  the  record  and  the  Democrats  are  on 
the  record.  (3)  I  would  like  to  get  money  for 
the  Contras  also  but  another  lawyer.  Jim 
Baker,  said  that  if  we  go  out  and  try  to  get 
money  from  third  countries,  it  is  an  im- 
peachable offense. 

Mr.  Casky.  I  am  entitled  to  complete  the 
record.  Jim  Baker  said  that  if  we  tried  to  get 
money  from  third  countries  without  notify- 
ing the  oversight  committees,  it  could  tie  a 
problem  and  he  was  Informed  that  the  find- 
ing does  provide  for  the  participation  and 
cooperation  of  third  countries.  Once  he 
learned  that  the  funding  does  encourage  co- 
operation from  third  countries.  Jim  Baker 
immediately  dropped  his  view  that  this 
could  be  an  "impeachable  offense",  and  you 
heard  him  say  that,  George. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Jim  Baker's  argument 
is  that  the  U.S.  Government  may  raise  and 
spend  funds  only  through  an  appropriation 
of  the  Congress. 

Vice  President  Bush.  How  can  anyone 
object  to  the  U.S.  encouraging  third  parties 
to  provide  help  to  the  anti-Sandinistas 
under  the  finding?  The  only  problem  that 
might  come  up  is  if  the  United  States  were 
to  promise  to  give  these  third  parties  some 
thing  in  return  so  that  some  people  could 
interpret  this  as  some  kind  of  an  exchange. 
Mr.  CAsrY  Jim  Baker  changed  his  mind  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  finding  and  saw  the  Ian 
guage. 

Mr.  McFarlane.  I  propose  that  there  be 
no  authority  for  anyone  to  seek  third  party 
support  for  the  a^ti-Sandlnistas  until  we 
have  the  information  we  need,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  none  of  this  discussion  will  be 
made  public  in  any  way. 

President  Reacar.  If  such  a  story  gets  out. 
we'll  all  be  hanging  by  our  thumbs  in  front 
of  the  White  House  until  we  find  out  who 
did  it. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  3:50  P.M.  (U). 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  the  essence  of 
a  government  of  laws,  a  constitutional 
government,  that  congressional  man- 
dates must  be  obeyed.  We  have  in  the 
Constitution  the  provision  to  define 
and  punish  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations,  and  such  like  matters,  to  reg- 
ulate the  armed  services,  and  to  be 
more  specific  to  make  rules  for  the 
government,  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  and  such  like. 

When  the  Congress  makes  such 
rules,  they  must  be  obeyed.  That  is 
what  a  system  of  laws  is  about. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  offer  a 
direct,  simple  amendment  that  says 
what  Congress  prohibits  may  not  be 
coimtermanned.  It  is  a  simple,  clear 


message  to  the  executive  branch  that 
protects  the  members  of  that  branch 
in  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties 
under  instructions  from  their  own  su- 
periors. It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  us 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  the  American  Foreign  Service  As- 
sociation most  emphatically  endorsed 
this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  that  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  American  Foreign  Service  Asso- 
ciation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Amekican  Foreign 
Service  Association. 
Washington.  DC.  May  26.  1989. 
Hon  Daniel  P  Moynihan. 
Committee     on      Foreign     Relations.      U.S. 
Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Moynihan:  The  American 
Foreign  Service  Association  (AFSA)  thanks 
you    for   your   proposed   substitute   amend- 
ment to  section   108  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Bill.  We  appreciate  your  sensitivity  to 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  foreign 
service  officers  are  often  placed. 

AFSA  also  seeks  your  support  regarding  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Ser\ice 
Act  that  would  reinstate  the  Department  of 
State  as  the  primary  insurer  of  foreign  serv- 
ice personnel  abroad.  This  amendment 
would  put  into  law  what  Congress  expressed 
as  legislative  intent  in  the  1985  Authoriza 
tion  Act  — that  the  Department  act  as  pri- 
mary insurer  for  foreign  service  employees 
abroad  and  pay  the  employee's  hospital-re- 
lated expenses. 

Again.  AFSA  appreciates  your  support  for 
the  integrity  of  the  career  foreign  service. 
Sincerely. 

Perry  Shankle. 

President. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
general  proposition  has  been  advanced 
in  opposition  to  this  matter.  It  is  said, 
and  curiously,  it  appears  to  be  the 
view  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
that  the  amendment  impinges  upon 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  have  an  opinion  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  overly  long,  as  if  to  display 
certain  lack  of  confidence.  This  opin- 
ion relies  on  a  broad  reading  of  the 
Curtis-Wright  decision  of  1936.  in 
which  Justice  Sutherland  expounded  a 
doctrine  that  greatly  enhances  the 
President's  foreign  policy  powers  and 
responsibilities  to  the  seeming  detri- 
ment of  the  Congress.  President  Roo- 
sevelt was  simply  carrying  out  the 
mandate  given  him  by  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  an  embargo  of  arms  in 
a  war  between  Paraguay  and  Bolivia. 
The  Congress  had  set  the  foreign 
policy.  You  might  say  the  President 
was  executing  it. 

What  are  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  what  are  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  in  foreign  policy?  They  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  those  de- 
scribed by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the 
celebrated  Federalist  Paper  No.  75,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  treatymaking 
power.  He  states  simply  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  role  of  the  Congress  on 


the  one  hand,  and  the  President  on 
the  other,  there  is  an  intermixture  of 
powers.  That  this  should  be  so  is 
hardly  surprising  to  us. 

It  has  always  been  the  self-evident 
case  that  the  President  speaks  for  the 
Nation  in  foreign  policy.  When  he 
wishes  to  make  treaties,  he  comes  to 
the  Congress  to  receive  the  Senate's 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  Senators 
present  and  voting.  The  President 
alone  can  dispatch  ministers  and  con- 
suls, but  their  position  is  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  be  approved  by  a  majority 
vote. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, you  will  remember  that  for 
practical  purposes  we  had  no  executive 
power,  and  no  executive  branch.  There 
was  a  committee  of  the  States,  and 
one  representative  of  a  State  would  be 
the  committee's  president  (with  a 
small  "p  ■)  on  a  rotating  basis.  But  it 
did  very  little  and  could  do  very  little, 
and  it  was  that  very  little  that  led  to 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  which 
created  our  present  arrangement. 

The  particular  case  of  foreign  policy 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  authors 
of  the  Federalist  Papers  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public  at  the  time. 

In  Federalist  No.  64,  John  Jay.  who 
was  to  be  our  first  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  made  a  very  important 
point.  Hamilton  later  repeats  it.  The 
point  being  that  treaties  imder  the 
Constitution  are  the  law  of  the  land. 
And  only  Congress  makes  the  laws. 

Well,  how  are  we  going  to  deal  with 
the  fact  that  the  President  can  negoti- 
ate treaties?  Jay  admits  it.  He  said 
that  when  treaties  are  made  and  are  to 
have  the  force  of  laws,  they  should  be 
made  only  by  men  invested  with  legis- 
lative authority.  Well,  says  he,  that  is 
not  a  practicable  way  to  negotiate 
with  a  foreign  power.  But  we  have 
come  to  a  practical  solution.  The 
President  negotiates  and  then  the 
treaty  only  comes  into  force  when  it 
has  received  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  not  just  a  majority 
thereof,  but  an  extraordinary  majori- 
ty: two-thirds  present  and  voting. 

Hamilton  returned  to  the  question 
in  No.  75  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  in- 
termixture of  powers.  He,  too,  notes 
that  a  treaty  which  is  the  basic  agree- 
ment in  foreign  policy  partakes  more 
of  a  legislative  than  an  executive  fimc- 
tion.  Even  so,  this  intermixture  of 
power  would  distribute  nicely  a  capac- 
ity to  negotiate  and  reach  agreement. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Senate  is 
then  to  say,  very  well,  this  agreement 
having  been  reached,  it  will  now  go 
into  effect  and  be  binding  as  law  upon 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
the  institutions  thereof. 

With  respect  to  that  intermixture. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  fine  passage 
from  Hamilton  which  I  would  like  to 


quote  and  then,  seeing  other  Senators 
present.  I  would  like  to  yield. 

Hamilton  says: 

The  history  of  human  conduct  does  not 
warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  human 
virtue,  which  would  make  it  wise  in  a  nation 
to  commit  Interests  of  so  delicate  and  mo- 
mentous a  kind  as  those  which  concern  its 
Intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
the  sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate  created  and 
circumstanced  as  would  be  a  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

That  wonderfully  encapsulates  the 
federalist  view  of  human  nature  which 
is,  as  Mr.  Dooley  once  said.  "Trust  ev- 
erybody, but  cut  the  cards."  Do  not 
give  any  one  person  too  much  power. 
See  that  there  are  checks  and  bal- 
ances, an  intermixture,  see  that  cer- 
tain enterprises  can  only  go  forward  in 
combination  of  executive  and  legisla- 
tive concord. 

The  history  of  human  conduct  does  not 
warrant  the  exalted  opinion  of  human 
virtue,  which  would  make  it  wise  in  a  Nation 
to  commit  interests  *  *  *  to  a  President. 

This  is  vastly  more  so  now  than  ever. 
And  in  this  instance,  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Congress  would  stand  up  and  say, 
Mr.  President,  you  need  protection 
from  persons  whose  names  you  do  not 
know,  or  whose  activities  are  con- 
cealed from  you.  They  may  think  they 
are  doing  your  wishes,  but  might  actu- 
ally be  putting  you  in  a  situation 
where  you  could  be  impeached;  where, 
as  we  saw  earlier,  your  chief  of  staff 
said,  if  they  go  forward  with  that 
plan— and  they  did— that  is  impeach- 
able. Well,  surely  we  do  not  want  to 
affect  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, if  we  measure  the  authority  of  a 
presidential  action  by  whether  or  not 
it  would  lead  to  impeachment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  This  protects  the 
President  against  persons  who  may 
think  they  serve  him  well,  but  in  fact 
serve  him  badly. 

This  is  needed  legislation;  that  is 
why  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions brings  it  to  the  floor  at  this  time 
and  why  I  do  very  much  hope  that  we 
will  see  it  approved  by  the  body.  It  was 
agreed  on  Friday  that  the  importance 
of  the  measure  was  such  that  it  ought 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  bill  that  has 
come  to  the  floor  and  presented  for 
clear  decision  and  vote  by  the  whole 
Senate,  which  will  take  place  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  man  work- 
ing in  my  office,  Mr.  Andy  Onate.  a 
Pearson  Congressional  Fellowship 
Awardee.  be  aUowed  the  privileges  of 
the  floor,  as  if  he  were  a  member  of 
my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Hearing  none,  that  is  the  order. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  PInaUy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr.  Pell,  is  a  co- 
sponsor  and  should  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation,  as  is  the 
learned  and  able  and  energetic  senior 
member  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator    from    Maryland    [Mr.    Sar- 

BANESl. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELIilS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  Let  the  record  show  at  the 
outset  that  any  time  that  Senator 
McTNiHAH  and  this  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  disagree,  we  always 
agree  to  disagree  agreeably.  I  respect 
and  admire  my  friend  from  New  York. 
I  know  he  is  sincere,  but  I  believe  him 
to  be  sincerely  wrong  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  develop  as  I  go  along. 

First  of  all,  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member World  War  II.  Not  many 
Members  of  this  Chamber  are.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  said,  "So  am 
I,  I  am  sorry,  to  say,"  and  I  will  add 
that  I  feel  the  same  way  about  it 
sometimes. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  you  con- 
sider the  five  Boland  amendments  and 
then  consider  the  pending  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mo'tnihan],  you  realize  that  the  Moy- 
nihan amendment  is  a  quantum  leap 
beyond  even  the  Boland  amendments, 
which  were  confined  to  the  Nicaragua 
situation.  This  makes  it  a  generality; 
everything  comes  imder  the  tent. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  does 
something  the  Boland  amendments 
never  did— it  applies  criminal  penal- 
ties. 

Now,  I  will  say  this:  If  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt had  had  to  try  to  prosecute 
World  War  II  under  the  restraints  by 
Congress  that  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  time  by  the  Boland 
amendments,  and  are  proposed  to  be 
imposed  by  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment. World  War  II  may  very  well 
have  been  lost. 

All  of  us  of  that  generation  remem- 
ber the  countless  secret  meetings  and 
arrangements  and  agreements  be- 
tween Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Win- 
ston Churchill,  for  example.  These 
would  have  been  exluded.  They  would 
have  been  considered  criminal  acts 
under  the  proposed  Moynihan  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  direct  the  following  com- 
ment to  Senator  Mo'tnihan,  but  I 
gained  the  impression  in  the  political 
atmosphere  that  prevails  in  Washing- 
ton today  that  there  is  an  effort  to 
milk  that  Iran-Contra  cow  on  and  on 
and  on  into  perpetuity.  Now,  the  fact 
is  that  the  previous  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  administration 


were  doing  everything  they  could  to 
try  to  prevent  another  Communist  sat- 
ellite from  surviving  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. I  think  they  were  right  in 
their  efforts. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  Communist 
satellite  in  Cuba.  We  have  won  in 
Nicaragua.  We  have  the  Soviet  Union 
reaching  its  tentacles  throughout  our 
hemisphere,  and  the  Congress  In  its 
wisdom,  or  lack  thereof,  has  consist- 
ently hamstrung  the  efforts  to  stop 
this  Communist  intervention  into  our 
hemisphere. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  I  strongly  oppose  the  Moyni- 
han amendment,  and  I  do  so  with  deep 
respect  for  its  author.  I  oppose  it  be- 
cause it  fails  to  overcome  the  central 
constitutional  defect  of  the  language 
which  the  Senator  offered  in  commit- 
tee, and  therefore,  still  threatens  to 
bring  down  this  biU. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
administration  has  assured  me  'that 
President  Bush  will  veto  this  biU  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  it.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Larry  Eag- 
leburger,  the  No.  2  man  in  the  State 
Department,  and  Acting  Secretary 
while  Jim  Baker,  the  Secret&ry  of 
State,  is  out  of  the  country.  He  is 
therefore  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  shall  present  this 
letter  in  a  moment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
the  committee  deliberations  on  this 
amendment,  I  think  there  is  a  need  to 
elaborate  just  a  little  bit  on  the  facts 
as  I  recall  them.  There  was  discussion 
at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this 
amendment  in  committee  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Sen&tor  from  New  York 
might  be  able  to  work  out  an  accepta- 
ble version  of  his  amendment  with 
representatives  of  the  administration. 

Indeed  at  one  point  the  Senator 
from  New  York  indicated  he  would  be 
willing  to  forego  offering  the  amend- 
ment on  the  Department  of  State  au- 
thorization bill,  the  pending  biU,  and 
would  instead  be  willing  to  await  the 
foreign  aid  bill  then  pending  in  com- 
mittee. 

Ultimately,  the  Sen&tor  from  New 
York  did  offer  his  amendment,  and  it 
was  as  he  has  indicated,  accepted  on  a 
voice  vote  after  having  been  modified 
by  a  suggestion  made  by  this  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Certainly,  it  was  my  anticipation 
that  further  efforts  would  be  made  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise  acceptable 
both  to  Senator  Moynihan  and  to  the 
administration  because  a  vital  consti- 
tutional principle  was  and  still  is  at 
stake. 

Unfortunately,  those  discussions, 
whatever  they  were  and  however 
many  there  were,  have  not  to  this 
point  produced  a  version  acceptable  to 
the  administration  because  of  the 
flawed  constitutional  defect.   Indeed, 
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the  seriousness  of  the  administration's 
position  will  be  made  clear  when  I 
read  Mr.  Eagleburger's  letter  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  asli  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  portions  of  the  transcript  iur 
rounding  the  committees's  discussion 
of  the  Moynihan  amendments— then 
cited  as  sections  107  and  108  of  the 
chairman's  mark— on  May  18.  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Helms.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
though  we  have  no  quorum,  there  i.s  no 
Senate  rule  prohibiting  discussion  of  an,\ 
amendment.  We  might  save  a  little  time  if 
we  call  up  sections  107  and  108  on  page  17 

I  would  like  for  the  relevant 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me.  but  what  page 
IS  that? 

Senator  Helms.  It's  page  17  of  the 
marliup. 

I  would  like  the  administrations  com- 
ments on  this  proposed  provision. 

I  think  it  is  proper  to  revisit  Senator 
Dodds  comments  the  other  day. 

Part  of  the  way  this  bill  has  a  chance  of 
survival  through  the  Senate,  and  with  the 
House  and  through  a  successful  Conference, 
is  if  the  administration  is  on  board. 

I  would  ask  the  State  Department  spokes- 
man, person,  people,  to  come  forward  so 
that  we  may  hear  from  them. 

These  provisions  would  appear  to  be  cal 
culated  to  relive  the  Iran-Conlra  matter.  We 
are  already  doing  that  with  various  nomina- 
tions, and  Gregg  and  Negroponte  come  to 
mind.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  leave  it  at 
that  and  not  get  to  legislating  on  it 

Now.  my  observation  would  be  that  if  thi- 
Committee  persists  in  highly  objectionable 
provisions,  such  as  107  and  108.  we  are  going 
to  hanging  an  anchor  around  the  bill  that 
will  sink  it. 

Now,  may  I  suggest  that  since  both 
amendments  could  easily  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill,  that  we 
take  them  off  of  this  bill  and  talk  with  the 
administration  peoyple.  the  lawyers  in  par 
ticular.  and  see  if  some  reasonable  compro 
mise  can  be  achieved  in  time  for  tiie  Com- 
mittee's deliberations  on  the  Foreign  .\w\ 
Bill,  which  I  assume  will  be  in  June 

Now.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  comment.s 
Do  you  agree  with  me  or  disagree  with  me, 
or  what? 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interpolate  here, 
too? 

Senator  Helms.  Sure. 

The  Chairman  My  understanding  of  this 
provision  is  not  that  it  is  retroactive,  but 
that  It  is  forward-pointing,  to  try  to  prp\ent 
a  repetition  of  what  may  have  happened  m 
connection  with  'Irangate  " 

Ms.  Cummins.  Good  morning.  I  am  Sally 
Cummins  from  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser. 

I  do  not  have  a  fully  cleared  admmistra 
tion  position  on  this  amendment.  Certainly 
no  one  in  the  administration  is  averse  to 
being  told  to  obey  the  law.  and  I'm  sure  that 
that's  the  way  some  people  perceive  this 
amendment.  However,  when  you  look  at  the 
specifics  of  the  law,  all  parts  of  the  adminis 
tration.  both  foreign  policy  and  criminal  law 
enforcement  aspects,  have  raised  very  sen 
ous  concerns  about  these  particular  provi 
sions. 

I  would  welcome  the  idea  of  striking  them 
from  this  bill  and  giving  more  time  for  the 
administration  to  work  with  you  to  .see  if 
there  is  something  that  would  be  much  nar 


rower,  much  more  specific,  much  more  to 
the  point,  as  we  perceive  it.  that  could  be 
worked  out  in  time  for  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill. 
I  would  be  happy  to  give  you  our  views 
about   particular  concerns  that   have   been 
raised    throughout     the    administration    if 
that  would  be  useful  at  this  time 
Senator  Helms  ft  would  be  u.seful 
The  Chairman    Excuse  me.  but   had  you 
finished'' 

Ms.  Cummins  I  was  going  to  go  ahead  and 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  various  concerns 
that  have  been  raised 
The  Chairman  Please  go  ahead. 
Ms  Cummins.  I  think  the  first  one,  the 
one  that  weaves  it.s  way  through  all  of  this. 
is  the  great  concern  about  the  criminal 
sanctions  in  this  bill 

First  of  all.  this  bill  adds  criminal  sane 
tions  to  provisions  that  are  not  criminal  in 
themselves.  As  we  perceive  the  way  this 
would  be  intended  to  be  applied,  it  would  be 
applied  to  statutes  that,  by  and  large,  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  U.S.  funds  for  particular 
purposes. 

There  is  no  criminal  sanction  for  using 
US  funds  for  promoting  law  enforcement 
efforts,  for  instance,  in  a  foreign  country 
It's  prohibited,  but  its  not  criminal  if  some- 
one does  it. 

Now  this  comes  along  and  puts  a  subsidi- 
ary criminal  .sanction  in  the  context  of  these 
amendments  That  .seems  an  inappropriate 
use  of  criminal  penalties 

More  serious  is  that  the  amendments  are 
drafted  so  that  I  thinl-  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  anyone  to  know  when  they 
were  going  to  be  subject  to  the.se  criminal 
penalties.  I  think  you  would  get  into  serious 
concerns  about  vagueness  for  criminal  sane 
tions. 

Section  107.  for  instance,  prohibits  the  so- 
licitation of  fund.s  for  any  purpose  that 
would  violate  an  objective  of  a  law.  of  a 
United  States  law  That  is  an  extremely 
vague  prohibition,  leaving  everyone,  mclud 
ing  the  President,  to  guess  what  the  objec- 
tive of  a  particular  law  is  or  would  be  found 
to  be.  rather  than  cnminalizing  a  particular 
activity 

Similarly,  in  .section  108,  there  would  be 
criminal  .sanctions  on  giving  aid  that  has  the 
purpose  or  effect  of  violating  a  US.  law 
Again,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to 
know  ahead  of  time  preci.sely  what  aid  will 
t>e  u.sed  for  and  to  be  found  retrospectively 
that  some  aid  ended  up  being  u.sed  with  an 
effect  that  violates  US.  law  is  really  an  im 
possible  kind  of  criminal  standard. 

The  kind  of  laws  we  are  talking  about 
here  also  raise  serious  concerns.  The  exam 
pie  1  gave  before,  which  I  think  is  section  60 
of  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act.  that  prohib- 
its the  use  of  US  funds  to  promote  law  en 
forcement  efforts  in  a  foreign  country,  is 
geared  to  conserve  .scarce  U.S.  resources. 
There  is  no  effort  there  to  .say  that  for  some 
reason  we  totally  oppo.se  law  enforcement 
efforts  or  that  we  think  it  is  inappropriate 
for  other  countries  to  fund  their  own  law 
enforcement  efforts 

Yet.  as  I  read  section  107,  we  could  not 
talk  to  a  foreign  government  about  using  its 
own  funds  to  support  its  own  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  without  violating  section  107. 
It  IS  not  a  practical  law.  as  drafted, 
I  think  that  is  reaches  far  too  broadly  in 
ways  that  are  simply  not  practical  and  I 
assume  were  not  intended  by  the  drafters. 

Finally,  of  course,  particularly  becau.se  of 
the  criminal  .sanctions  and  the  overlap  be 
tween  other  laws,  it  is  certainly  an  intrusion 
on  the  President's  ability  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  carry  out   his  responsibilities  and 


obligations  to  conduct  foreign  policy.  If  all 
diplomatic  conversations,  if  the  administra- 
ton  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Program,  if 
intelligence  conversations  are  constantly 
being  second-guessed  and  monitored  for  the 
possibility  that  something  will  end  up 
having  the  effect  of  violating  a  U.S.  law  or 
will  violate  the  objective  of  a  U.S.  law.  this 
is  surely  an  intrusion  on  the  Presidents 
constitutional  role  in  the  carrying  out  of 
foreign  affairs. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  not  that 
anyone  objects  to  being  told  to  obey  the 
law.  I  think  we  understand  where  this  is 
coming  from.  But  anything  that  tries  to 
reach  as  broadly  as  these  provLsions  do,  and 
with  criminal  sanctions  is  not  an  effective, 
or.  really,  a  realistic  way  to  approach  the 
problem. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
this  IS  not  in  any  way  an  effort  to  dig  up 
what  has  gone  by.  It  is  to  prevent  in  the 
future  certain  abuses  that  we  both  agree 
should  not  take  place.  If  the  language 
should  be  refined  or  made  more  specific, 
then  we  would  welcome  suggestions  in  that 
regard. 

1  would  recognize  now  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Senator  Sanford  I  was  simply  going  to  in- 
quire here 

You  said  that  you  would  be  glad  to  work 
with  the  Committee  to  find  .some  approach 
to  this  proposition.  But  your  position  actu- 
ally IS  that  you  would  just  as  soon  not  have 
It  in  here  at  all? 

Ms.  Cummins.  I  think  that  is  probably  cor- 
rect, given  the  seriousness  of  all  the  reserva- 
tions that  have  been  raised  throughout  the 
administration    about    the    workability    of 
these  particular  provisions. 
Senator  Sanford.  Thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Moynihan, 
Senator  Moynihan,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly  appreciate   the   concerns   that    have 
been  expressed, 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  constituency 
which  IS  rarely  heard  in  our  councils,  which 
is  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  .Slate, 
the  officers  of  our  intelligence  agencies. 

They  have,  as  they  come  to  learn  in  pain- 
ful circumstances,  been  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  are  asked  to  do  things  which  are 
questionable  at  law  and  are  put  in  a  situa- 
tion where  somehow  it  is  said  to  them  that 
their  loyalty  to  individuals  or  to  programs 
or  to  policies  has  to  overcome  any  commit- 
ments of  their  oath  of  office. 

It  IS  an  intolerable  thing  to  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, m  my  view. 

I  have  been  an  ambassador  twice— once 
overseas  and  once  in  the  United  Nations.  I 
have  dealt  with  intelligence  officers.  I  have 
dealt  with  career  officers.  I  have  dealt  with 
It  all.  All  there  is  to  know  about  these  mat- 
ters I  have  known. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  most  sensitive  of  es- 
pionage activities,  the  most  delicate  possible 
relations  between  our  two  countries,  and  I 
always  felt  that  what  was  strongest  in  the 
incredible  demands  we  put  on  people- 
people  who  put  themselves  in  harm's  way 
and  anonymously,  and  if  it  all  went  wrong, 
they  got  a  little,  gold  star  on  a  wall  over  in 
Langley.  and  no  other  comments— but  at 
least  they  knew  they  always  had  the  realiza- 
tion that  they  had  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  tiehind  them,  and  an  Execu- 
tive whose  oath  states  the  following.  The 
President  says.  'I  do  solemnly  swear  or 
affirm  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States  and 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 


tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

He  shall  take  care  that  the  Constitution, 
and  it  says  "that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted." 

Now,  if  the  State  Department  wants  to 
come  to  us  and  say  that  they  don't  feel  that 
their  officers  need  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  I  don't  recog- 
nize that  State  Department,  and  I  don't 
think  it  is  paying  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  men  and  the  women  in  the  field.  Those 
men  and  women  who  have  left  this  town 
under  a  cloud,  who  could  always  be  explain- 
ing where  they  were,  what  they  did,  and 
why.  it  is  not  fair  to  them,  it  is  not  fair  to 
the  institutions  they  represent. 

This  amendment  very  simply  says  that 
you  may  not  do  anything  that  would  violate 
our  laws,  and  it  is  there  to  protect  the  per- 
sons who  are  being  told  to  violate  the  laws, 
and  they  have  done  so  up  and  down  at  the 
Department  of  State. 

I  am  really  a  little  surprised.  I  know  what 
the  people  in  the  last  few  years  have 
thought,  how  nearly  they  have  come  to 
resign,  how  bitterly  they  felt,  and  how  be- 
trayed they  felt. 

This  is  to  protect  our  people,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Very  rarely  do  I  invoke  a  personal  experi- 
ence in  this  Committee,  but  I  invoke  it  here. 
Our  people  need  this  protection,  and  it  is 
for  them  I  am  thinking.  I  would  hope  we 
would  adopt  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  very  compelling  observa- 
tions. 

Senator  Helms.  What  does  the  Chairman 
think  about  the  proposition  of  moving  this 
provision  over  to  the  Foreign  aid  bill  taking 
it  out  of  this  and  at  least  let  the  administra- 
tion consult  and  have  some  input. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  interested 
in  the  reaction  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  whose  amendment  this  is. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Could  I  ask  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  what  he  would  have  in 
mind? 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  I  can't  speak  for  the 
administration  on  that  except  that  they 
have  difficulty  with  this.  I  think  they  have 
not  been  consulted  up  to  now,  and  we  are 
talking  about  whether  the  administration 
will  support  this  bill,  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  Senators,  who  have  their  own  feelings 
about  what  has  gone  on  with  respect  to  the 
Congress  inhibiting  the  President's  author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Now.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  debate 
about  that,  but  this  thing  has  at  least  two 
sides  to  it.  The  Senator,  eloquent  as  he  is, 
has  not  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  is  con- 
cern about  the  implications. 

One  thing  the  lady  [referring  to  Sally 
Cummins,  a  lawyer  with  the  State  Depart- 
ments  Office  of  Legal  Adviser]  said,  among 
others,  is  how  do  you  know  whether  you  are 
violating  the  law  or  not.  An  after  the  fact 
judgment  is  made,  and  I  think  at  least  Sena- 
tor, and  I  say  this  with  all  respect  and 
friendship,  because  I  admire  you.  that  the 
administration  ought  to  have  some  input.  If 
we  don't  take  it,  that's  our  business.  But  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
sit  down  with  us  and/or  our  staffs  and  say 
this  is  what  we  would  prefer  and  here  is 
why  we  would  prefer  It. 

I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 
That  is  the  normal  legislative  process  when 
you  are  trying  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  administration. 


Senator  Moynihan.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that.  I 
don't  want  to  hold  up  the  bill. 

Does  the  Chairman  want  to  rer>ort  out 
this  bill  today? 

The  Chairman.  My  hope  is  to  close  up  the 
legislative  r>ortions  of  the  State  Department 
Authorization  Bill  today. 

Senator  Moynihan.  All  right. 

Then  why  don't  we  go  into  the  back  room 
and  discuss  it?  Would  that  be  helpful. 

I  have  two  amendments.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  to  clarify  the  legislation,  which  I  would 
like  to  offer. 

Senator  Helms.  I,  too,  have  a  number  of 
amendments,  including  one  relating  to  the 
PLO.  which  has  not  been  acted  upon.  And  I 
have  tried  to  bring  it  up,  and  tried  to  bring 
it  up,  and  tried  to  bring  it  up. 

Now,  the  Chairman  feels  that  there  is  a 
decided  lack  of  interest  among  the  Commit- 
tee Members  in  this  bill.  He  has  put  out  a 
letter,  which  borders  on  being  an  ultima- 
tum, and  I  can  understand  liis  frustration.  I 
have  been  a  Chairman,  too.  and  I  know  it  is 
to  sit  around  and  wait  for  a  quorum. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  why  don't  we 
move  this  out  of  this  bill,  put  it  on  the  For- 
eign Aid  Bill,  which  is  next  in  line,  and  in 
the  meantime  work  it  out. 

I  don't  think  that  this  lady,  from  what 
she  has  said,  is  prepared  to  go  back  and 
speak  for  the  administration, 

Ms.  Cummins.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Moynihan  That's  a  perfectly  fair 
offer,  sir. 

This  basically  pertains  to  foreign  aid.  if 
that  would  help  the  Chairman  as  he  wants 
to  move  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  would,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  would  be  a  good  faith 
effort  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Department,  Senator  Moynihan  and  Sena- 
tor Helms  to  resolve  this. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well.  I  want  to  hear 
that  from  the  department.  I  mean,  boy  they 
are  sweet  when  they  are  coming  up  here 
looking  for  confirmation.  But  then  you  put 
in  a  little  provision  which  says  that  they 
ought  to  obey  the  law,  and  they  say  what's 
this,  you're  interfering  with  the  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  To  do  what— to  break  the 
law? 

Is  it  your  view  that  a  President  has  the 
authority  to  break  the  law. 

Ms.  CuHMiNs.  No,  Senator  Moynihan.  We 
certainly  are  not  objective  to  being  told  to 
obey  the  law. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well.  then,  what  are 
you  objecting  to? 

Ms.  Cummins.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  it  is 
because 

Senator  Moynihan.  It  says  you  have  to 
obey  the  law. 

Senator  Helms.  Now  let  her  answer. 

Senator  Moynihan.  All  right.  Pair 
enough. 

Ms.  Cummins.  It  says— first  of  all.  we 
think  there  are  some  laws  that  this  was 
probably  not  Intended  to  reach,  such  as  pro- 
hibition of  U.S.  funds  to  support  law  en- 
forcement efforts  in  foreign  countries.  We 
do  not  truly  believe  that  it  is  intended  that 
under  section  107  we,  therefore,  shouldn't 
be  talking  to  a  foreign  country  about  sup- 
porting its  own  law  enforcement  efforts.  Yet 
that  would  be  the  effect. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  can  clarify  that. 
That's  not  what  we're  dealing  with.  You 
luiow  that. 

Ms.  Cummins.  Well,  section  107  would  do 
that. 

More  seriously,  since  107  talks  about  ob- 
jectives of  U.S.  law 


Senator  Moynihan.  We  have  offered  an 
amendment  which  clearly  would  preclude 
any  such  considerations,  and  you  have  that 
amendment. 

Ms.  Cummins.  No,  sir.  I  have  seen  nothing 
except  what  is  in  the  print  of  S.  928. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  more  than  happy  to  accept  the  under- 
standing that  we  will  deal  with  this  on  for- 
eign aid. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  Ls  not  a 
very  happy  beginning  and  this  is  some- 
thing—where is  Mr.  Baker  today? 

Ms.  Cummins.  He's  in  the  country. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Are  you  speaking  for 
him? 

Ms.  Cummins.  I  do  not  have  an  official  ad- 
ministration position  on  this  bill. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Oh,  now  wait,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Well,  all  right.  We  don't  have  an 
official  administration  position,  so  we  are 
not  locked  into  anything,  so  we  might  work 
it  out. 

Ms.  Cummins.  We  would  certainly  work 
with  you. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  would  have  to  say  to 
you  that  it  would  be  pretty  alarming  to  me 
to  have  luund  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
sent  a  message  to  us.  It  is  not  a  message  he 
wants  to  send,  if  he  wants  to  have  a  happy 
life  as  Secretary  of  State. 

[General  laughter.] 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Moy- 
nihan. 

Then,  with  that  understanding  of  good 
faith  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment. Senator  Moynihan  and  Senator 
Helms,  we  will  lay  this  aside  and  attach  it  to 
the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  when  that  comes  out. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Moynihan.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
wonder  if  I  could  return  to  that  matter  of 
earlier,  to  say  that,  with  great  respect,  we 
have  had  a  problem  from  time  to  time,  in 
recent  years,  of  amending,  of  seeing  that 
the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  actually  be  enacted.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  make  sure  that  it  is  this 
year. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  do,  in  absolute 
good  faith,  is  I  want  to  talk  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  about  this  matter.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  after  all,  is  quoted  in  a  very 
handsome  way  in  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Planning  Group  at  a  time  when 
some  issues  of  this  kind  arose.  Secretary 
Shultz  quoted  Mr.  Baker,  then  Chief  of 
Staff,  as  saying  that  the  U.S.  may  raise  and 
spend  funds  only  through  an  appropriation 
of  Congress,  and  that  soliciting  money  from 
third  countries  is  an  impeachable  offense. 

We're  protecting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  here.  Jim  Baker,  as  Chief  of 
Staff,  said  that  that's  an  impeachable  of- 
fense, and  he  said  I'm  not  going  to  let  that 
happen  to  my  President. 

I  think  he  would  want  this  legislation. 

What  I  would  like  to  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
it  can  be  worked  out,  is,  in  absolute  good 
faith,  move  the  amendment  as  amended, 
and  then  offer  to  sit  down  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  and  see  how  they  would 
like  it  changed,  and  then  we'll  offer  those 
changes  on  the  floor. 

Senator  Helms.  Well.  I  thank  the  St^nator. 
That's  what  I  had  proposed  in  the  first 
place. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  willingness  to 
do  that. 

Senator  Murkowski.  You  now  have  seven 
of  us  again. 
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Senator  Hxuts.  Excuse  me.  but  did  the 
Seiuitor  say  to  move  it  out  of  this  bill? 

Senator  MoTMiHAif.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Hklms.  Oh.  I  misunderstood. 

Senator  Moymiham.  I'd  like  to  put  it  on 
this  bill  and  then  change  it.  If  we  could  be 
persuaded,  and  no  doubt  we  can.  that  there 
are  amendments  needed,  then  we'll  offer 
them  on  the  floor. 

The  Chairmam.  In  other  words,  the  Sena 
tor  desires  a  vote  on  this. 

Senator  Moynihaj*.  Yes.  sir.  I  desire  a 
vote  on  the  amendment,  as  amended. 

Senator  Hklms.  What  is  the  pending  busi 
ness? 

For  the  record.  let  the  record  show  that  I 
yielded  to  Senator  Moynihan  for  this  con 
versation.  He  did  not  know  that  I  had  the 
floor. 

Senator  Moywihai*.  I'm  sorry,  and  I  ap 
preciate  your  courtesy. 

Senator  Hexjis.  Oh.  no  problem.  No  prob- 
lem. 

Now.  the  pending  business.  Mr.  Chairman. 
as  I  understand  it.  is  the  U.N.  allowance 
amendment,  is  that  correct? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct.  As  a 
matter  of  orderly  procedure,  if  you  like,  we 
were  on  that  and  we  can  vote  on  that.  But  I 
think  that  Senator  Mo>-nihan  is  correct  in 
raising  this  subject  now.  close  to  the  time 
when  it  was  being  discussed. 

So  I  would  say  that  we  ought  to  vote  on 
the  U.N.  allowance,  and  then  vote  on  Sena 
tor  Moynihan  s  item,  and  then  come  back  to 
Blair  House  and  PFIAB. 

Senator  Helms.  Oicay. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  must  turn  to  Sena- 
tor Moynihan  and  recognize  Senator  Moyni- 
han. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you.  Mr 
Chairman. 

I  would  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  in  107.  It 
is  a  clarifying  amendment,  and  simply  ad 
dresses  some  of  the  concerns  which  I  believe 
have  been  raised  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

We  provided  the  revised  version  at  least  a 
month  ago.  In  any  event,  sir,  it  simply  pro- 
hibits the  solicitation  of  funds  to  further  il 
legal  activities.  I  consider  it  to  t>e  a  protec- 
tion to  the  career  officers  of  our  intelligence 
services  and  our  diplomatic  services. 

I  have  made  my  point  and  would  t>e  happy 
to  hear  others.  I  would  ask  for  a  vote. 

I  also  would  like  to  specify  that  I  will  sit 
down  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  des 
ignee,  or  Ms.  Mullins.  and  anyone  else  in  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  of  course  with 
anyone  on  this  Committee,  to  see  if  there 
are,  in  fact,  tighter  languages  or  some  unan- 
ticipated matters  that  we  should  deal  with. 
and  we  will  deal  with  them  on  the  floor. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Is  there  further  discussion  or  can  we  vote^ 

Senator  Murkowski.  Vote. 

The  Chairman.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 
on  the  Moynihan  amendment. 

Senator  Helms.  Mr.  Chairman,  please. 
just  one  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Helms. 

Senator  Hklms.  Let  me  come  into  the 
breach,  here.  I  don't  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  object  to  this  addition  to 
this  provision:  add  at  the  end  of  both  sec- 
tions 107  and  108,  insert  the  following 
"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  full  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
foreign  policy." 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever,  sir. 


Senator  Helms.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  would  assume  that  the  Chairman,  by 
unanimous  consent,  will  accept  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  So  now  the  question  is  on 
the  Moynihan  amendment,  as  amended. 

I  don't  know  if  we  need  a  roll  call  vote  on 
this  or  if  everybody  is  in  favor  of  it. 

Is  anylxxly  not  in  favor  of  it?  Does  any- 
body want  a  roll  call  vole' 

Senator  Helms.  Inasmuch  as  it  can  and 
probably  will  t)e  revisited  on  the  floor.  I  sug- 
gest a  voice  vote  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  voice  vote. 

Ail  those  in  favor  of  the  Moynihan 
amendment,  as  amended,  say  aye. 

[Ayesl 

The  Chairman.  All  those  opposed? 

[No  response] 

The  Chairman.  It  is  unanimously  agreed 
to  and  a  quorum  is  present. 

Now,  the  proposal  has  been  changed 
to  make  it  prospective  from  fiscal  year 
1990.  but  it  still  asserts  that  Congress 
has  the  right  to  restrict  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  foreign 
policy. 

The  fact  is  that  Congress  has  only 
the  authority  to  regulate  funding  for 
foreign  relations  policies.  It  has  abso- 
lutely no  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  limit  the  President's  ability  to 
make  and  execute  foreign  policy. 

Specifically,  Senator  Moynihan's 
amendment,  now  pending,  provides 
that  whenever  any  U.S.  law  expressly 
prohibits  U.S.  assistance  to  any  for- 
eign region,  country,  government, 
group,  or  individual,  no  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Government  may 
solicit  funds  or  material  assistance 
from  any  foreign  government,  foreign 
person,  or  U.S.  person,  for  that 
matter,  if  the  solicited  funds  would 
have  the  same  effect  tis  the  prohibited 
U.S.  Government  assistance. 

This  does  not  even  make  good  non- 
sense, because  the  Government  does 
not  have  the  constitutional  authority 
to  do  that. 

Moreover,  all  U.S.  assistance  of  any 
kind  could  be  cut  off  under  the 
amendment,  which  cuts  off  any  aid  to 
any  third  party  that  might  otherwise 
be  in  line  to  receive  assistance. 

So  where  does  that  leave  us?  To  put 
it  as  simply  as  I  know  how.  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  impose  criminal 
liability  upon  any  Government  officer 
or  employee  who  solicits  funds  from 
private  or  foreign  sources  to  execute 
the  President's  policy  when  Congress 
itself  has  refused  to  supply  Govern- 
ment funds. 

You  go  back  and  you  examine  some 
of  the  decisions  and  agreements  of 
Pranklin  Roosevelt  during  World  War 
II  and  you  would  see  the  kind  of  obsta- 
cles that  would  have  blocked  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  prosecution  of  World 
War  II. 

Under  the  amendment,  if  a  foreign 
government  receiving  U.S.  aid  should 
fund  actions  that  Congress  will  not 
pay  for.  then  all  aid  to  that  country 
would    be   cut   off.    Let    me   reiterate: 


That  goes  far  beyond  any  power  the 
Congress  has  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  If  Congress  will 
not  put  up  the  money  for  our  Presi- 
dent's policy,  that  is  fine.  The  Con- 
gress can  do  that.  But  if  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  does  not  depend  on  U.S. 
Treasury  funds,  then  the  Constitution 
allows  the  President  full  power  to 
fund  it  from  nongovernment  sources. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the 
President  is  so  adamant  against  this 
proposal  for  the  fact  is  that  it  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  President's  powers 
under  the  Constitution.  And  bear  in 
mind,  we  are  talking  about  any  r»resi- 
dent,  this  one  or  a  subsequent  one. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  or  whatever. 

It  is  a  direct,  explicit,  and  conscious 
attack  on  the  separation  of  powers, 
and  this  is  nothing  less  than  an  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  criminalize  for- 
eign policy, 

(Mr.  GLENN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  limi- 
tation on  the  foreign  policy  powers  of 
the  President  in  the  Constitution  are 
few.  If  the  President  nominates  an 
Ambassador,  the  Senate  must  concur 
In  that  appointment  before  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  can  become  an  Ambassa- 
dor. If  the  President  negotiates  a 
treaty,  as  Senator  Moynihan  has 
pointed  out,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
must  concur  before  the  treaty  can  be 
ratified  by  the  President  and,  of 
course,  only  the  Congress  can  declare 
war. 

Finally,  Congress  has  the  power  to 
withhold  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  provide  the  means  to  execute  a 
policy  if  it  disagrees  with  that  policy. 
But  please  observe  carefully,  Mr. 
President,  that  Congress  has  only  the 
power  of  the  purse,  period. 

Congress  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  prohibit,  let  alone  crimina- 
lize, a  foreign  policy  which  any  Presi- 
dent wishes  to  pursue.  If  the  policy 
can  be  implemented  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  Congress  can  have 
no  effect  on  the  outcome  in  any 
manner  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution  can  pursue  any  foreign 
policy  he  wishes  if  no  funds  are  re- 
quired to  provide  economic  assistance 
or  weapons  of  war  or  armies  or  the  use 
of  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Not  only  is  the  President  allowed 
under  the  Constitution  to  pursue  any 
such  policy,  but  he  has  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  pursue  such  a  policy  if  he  be- 
lieves that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States.  Certainly  Ronald 
Reagan  made  it  clear  over  and  over 
again  his  grave  concern  about  the 
Soviet  Union's  intrusion  into  our 
hemisphere. 

Who  can  forget  Pidel  Castro  and  the 
Communist  government  there?  Look 
what  happened  in  Nicaragua;  and  the 
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Soviet  tentacles  are  reaching  into 
other  countries  including  right  now 
Mexico. 

So  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  a  duty  to  oppose  Congress 
with  every  proper  means  at  his  com- 
mand so  long  as  he  believes  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  it. 

Now,  the  President  may  very  well 
have  to  pay  a  political  price  for  such  a 
position,  and  that  is  part  of  it,  too.  If 
cooperation  with  Congress  breaks 
down  entirely  all  policies  may  come  to 
a  standstill.  The  President's  opposition 
to  Congress  may  indeed  anger  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
extent  that  the  President  may  not  be 
reelected  if  he  runs  for  another  term; 
or  the  people  may  be  so  angered  at 
Congress  that  Congressmen  and/or 
Senators  may  be  replaced.  But  that  is 
in  the  political  arena.  It  is  not  in  the 
legal  or  constitutional  arena. 

So  in  the  long  nin  the  only  constitu- 
tional sanction  against  the  President  is 
impeachment. 

I  say  this  knowing  full  well  that  it  is 
a  doctrine  that  cuts  two  ways.  I  have 
in  my  1616  years  in  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed with  the  President  of  both  par- 
ties, and  I  have  said  so.  I  am  not  a 
nervous  Nelly  about  doing  that.  And  I 
have  attempted  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions to  use  constitutional  tools  that 
are  at  the  proper  command  of  Con- 
gress to  try  to  get  the  message  across. 

And  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  that.  But  I  also  realize 
that  under  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers,  the  President  is  and  must 
continue  to  be  relatively  free  to  do 
what  he  thinks  is  best  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  constitutionally  un- 
sound, in  my  judgment.  It  is  fatally 
flawed.  It  is  a  rather  obvious  attempt 
by  Congress  to  usurp  powers  that 
belong  to  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  and  under  the  American 
system. 

There  are  some  who  would  reduce 
the  President  to  a  mere  figurehead  as 
though  we  had  a  parliamentary  form 
of  government  in  this  country.  We  do 
not.  In  short,  this  is  such  a  bold  threat 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  American 
system  that  I  think  all  Americans 
would  rise  up  if  they  were  aware  of 
what  is  at  stake. 

Now,  for  the  letter  from  Secretary 
Eagleburger,  dated  July  17.  It  reads: 

Dear  Senator  HEUts:  I  understand  that 
on  Friday  the  Senate  deleted  sections  111 
and  112  from  S.  1160  and  agreed  to  consider 
a  substitute  section  111  offered  by  Senator 
Moynihan.  The  substitute  language  would 
apply  to  U.S.  laws  eiokcted  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  which  prohib- 
it all  U.S.  assistance,  or  all  assistance  under 
a  specified  account,  to  any  specific  foreign 
region,  country,  government,  group  or  Indi- 
vidual. The  provision  would  Impose  criminal 
penalties  on  U.S.  Government  employees 
who  solicit  the  provision  of  funds  or  materi- 
al  assistance   by   any  foreign  or  domestic 


entity,  and  prohibit  the  provision  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  any  third  party,  if  the  funds  or 
assistance  would  have  the  purpose  or  direct 
effect  of  furthering  or  carrying  out  the 
"same  or  similar  activities"  for  which  assist- 
ance is  prohibited.  Furthermore,  this  provi- 
sion can  be  superseded  only  by  a  provision 
of  law  that  specifically  repeals,  modifies  or 
supersedes  It. 

While  we  appreciate  Senator  Mojmihan's 
willingness  to  consider  modifications  of  his 
previous  proposals,  the  new  section  111  is 
still  unarceptably  vague,  impossible  to  ad- 
minister, and  an  impermissible  intrusion  on 
the  President's  constitutional  prerogatives. 
Such  a  provision  is  unnecessary  to  achieve 
compliance  with  statutory  limitations  on 
spending.  Moreover,  it  would  have  a  serious 
detrimental  effect  on  the  conduct  of  U.S.  di- 
plomacy and  the  administration  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance programs,  and  would  unfairly 
expose  U.S.  officials  to  potential  criminal  li- 
ability in  cases  where  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  conduct  was  un- 
lawful. The  Administration  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  new  section;  we  would  recom- 
mend that  the  President  disapprove  the  bill 
if  this  provision  is  included  in  final  passage. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  essentially  an 
attempt  to  prescribe  to  future  Congresses 
what  consequences  should  flow  from  any 
prohibition  on  assistance  which  they  may 
choose  to  adopt.  It  is  an  attempt  to  convert 
all  future  assistance  prohibitions  into  crimi- 
nal statutes  which  encompass  a  wide  range 
of  actions  other  than  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance to  the  country  in  question.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  need  for  such  a  provision.  U.S. 
assistance  programs  are  already  subject  to 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  and  a  host  of  other 
legislative  and  regulatory  provisions.  If  in  a 
particular  future  case  Congress  wishes  to 
adopt  additional  measures  or  to  expand  the 
scope  of  a  prohibition  in  a  particular  case,  it 
should  consider  such  actions  in  light  of  the 
specific  circumstances  it  may  be  dealing 
with  at  that  time.  Elach  Congress  should 
craft  its  own  solutions,  and  not  be  hampered 
by  the  need  specifically  to  undo  prior  sweep- 
ing measures  such  as  the  current  proposed 
amendment. 

Furthermore,  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  extremely  vague  and 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  administer. 
It  refers,  for  instance,  to  assistance  to  a 
third  party  or  solicitation  of  funds  where 
the  "purpose  of  direct  effect"  would  lie  to 
further  or  carry  out  "the  same  or  similar  ac- 
tivities •  •  •  for  which  United  States  assist- 
ance is  prohibited. "  But  statutory  prohibi- 
tions on  assistance  to  particular  countries 
usually  do  not  specify  a  series  of  activities 
for  which  assistance  is  prohibited,  and  as  a 
result  the  proposed  amendment  could  be  in- 
terpreted to  apply  to  all  activities  for  which 
U.S.  assistance  could  have  been  provided  to 
a  particular  country  but  for  the  prohibition. 
This  would  Include  virtually  all  forms  of 
economic  activity  in  the  country  in  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  most  forms  of  military,  polit- 
ical and  governmental  activity. 

The  result  would  be  to  sanction— in  some 
instances  with  criminal  penalties— any  en- 
couragement by  U.S.  Government  officers 
or  employees  (including  members  of  Con- 
gress) of  any  assistance  by  anyone  for  virtu- 
ally any  activities  in  the  specified  country, 
and  any  U.S.  assistance  to  a  third  country 
which  has  the  direct  effect  of  furthering 
any  such  activities.  This  would  severely  in- 
hibit any  dialogue  with  govemmentSLl  or 
business  leaders  of  such  a  country,  and  in 
the  case  of  assistance  to  other  countries,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible   to  determine 


whether  any  particular  assistance  would 
have  the  effects  prohibited.  For  example, 
economic  assistance  of  any  significance  to  a 
neighboring  country  could  have  a  direct 
stimulating  effect  on  economic  activity  in 
the  country  to  which  aid  is  prohibited. 

As  a  result,  this  proposed  amendment 
could  have  many  undesirable  results  prob- 
ably not  intended  by  its  sponsor.  For  in- 
stance: 

The  annual  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priations Act  typically  includes  a  prohibi- 
tion (e.g.,  section  550  of  the  1989  Act)  on  all 
assistance  to  a  series  of  countries,  including 
Angola  and  Cambodia.  Significant  economic 
aid  to  a  coimtry  bordering  any  of  these 
could  well  have  a  direct  stimulating  effect 
on  economic  activity  in  the  named  country, 
and  accordingly  could  be  seen  as  violating 
the  proposed  amendment. 

The  1989  Foreign  Operations  Appropria- 
tions Act  prohibits  all  assistance  to  the  Nor- 
iega regime  in  Panama.  If  that  were  reen- 
acted  in  a  later  year,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment could  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  we 
could  do  nothing  that  would  have  a  direct 
stimulating  effect  on  economic  activities  in 
Panama  so  long  as  Noriega  is  in  control.  Yet 
the  United  States  obviously  engages  in  ac- 
tivities that  have  exactly  that  effect— most 
notably  through  our  involvement  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Canal  and  our  maintenance 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Panama. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  prohibits  as- 
sistance to  a  group  of  Communist  countries 
(including  Poland  and  Hungary).  If  the 
pending  International  Cooperation  Act  of 
1989— which  effectively  reenacts  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  in  modified  form— is  en- 
acted into  law.  any  attempt  to  encourage 
economic  development  in  those  countries 
through  others  would  be  prohibited.  We 
would,  for  instance,  have  to  distance  our- 
selves completely  from  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote development  in  I*oland. 

Two  more  paragraphs  and  I  shall 
conclude  the  reading  of  Mr.  Eagle- 
burger's  letter.  I  am  reading  this  letter 
into  the  Record  for  a  purpose.  I  want 
all  Senators  who  may  be  listening  in 
their  offices  to  understand  fully  the 
administration's  position. 

Mr.  Eagleburger  concludes: 

Most  important,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  seriously  impair  the  President's 
ability  to  carry  out  his  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  conduct  relations  with  for- 
eign governments  and  to  administer  U.S.  as- 
sistance programs.  In  effect,  it  would  consti- 
tute a  pervasive  regulation  of  the  conduct  of 
diplomatic  conversations,  which  would  be 
under  the  constant  shadow  of  the  possible 
imposition  of  criminal  or  civil  liability  if 
later  deemed  to  further  some  prohibited  ac- 
tivity or  to  have  some  prohibited  effect. 
This  would  apparently  be  so,  moreover,  even 
in  the  absence  of  any  specific  intent  on  the 
individual's  part  to  violate  the  law.  The 
same  danger  would  be  present  in  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  assistance  programs  and 
sensitive  intelligence  contracts.  These  are 
matters  assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
President,  and  Congress  cannot,  and  should 
not.  attempt  to  hamstring  the  President 
with  such  overreaching  and  inappropriate 
prohibitions.  (These  constitutional  aspects 
are  dealt  with  at  greater  length  in  the  June 
20  letter  of  the  Justice  Department.) 

In  closing.  I  would  simply  state  that  the 
Secretary  and  I  are  fully  mindful  of  the  con- 
cerns behind  this  proposal.  You  can  be  con- 
fident that  even  if  there  were  no  prohibi- 
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tions  on  the  books  against  the  use  of  indi 
rect  means  to  take  illegal  actions,  this  kind 
of  activity  on  the  part  of  Administration  of 
ficials  would  never  arise.  By  working  togeth 
er  we  can  accomplish  much  more  than 
would  result  from  imposition  of  legislation 
that  so  threatens  the  proper  role  of  the  ex 
ecutive. 

Sincerely. 

Lawrences.  Eacleburgek 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent a  letter  dated  June  17.  1989.  from 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Carol  T. 
Crawford  to  Senator  Mitcheu.  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  I  yield  the  Toor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  Justice. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington,  DC,  July  17.  1989 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitcheix. 
Majority  Leader.    U.S.   Senate.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell;  This  lettt-r  pre 
sents  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Jus 
tice  on  Senator  Moynihans  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  1160.  the  Foreign  Rela 
tions  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1990.'  The  amendment  would  strike  sec- 
tions 111  and  112  of  the  Committee  Print  of 
the  bill  and  substitute  a  revised  section  111 

While  Senator  Moynihan  s  amendment  us 
marginally  narrower  in  certain  respeci.s 
than  sections  111  and  112  of  the  Committee 
Print,  the  amendment  contains  the  same 
grave  and  fundamental  constitutional  prob 
lems  that  previously  led  the  Department  to 
oppose  sections  111  and  112.  Accordingly, 
unless  our  constitutional  concerns  are  ad 
dressed,  the  Department  will  recommend 
that  the  President  disapprove  any  bill  that 
contains  either  section  111  as  amended  by 
Senator  Moynihan  or  sections  111  and  112 
of  the  Committee  Print. 

The  President  has  the  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution,  to  determine  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  will  maintain  relations  with  foreign 
nations.  E.g..  U.S.  Constitution.  Article  II. 
sections  1.  2  and  3;  Haig  v.  Agee.  453  US 
280.  291-92  (1981),  Baker  v  Corr.  369  US 
186,  212.  213  a962).  Untied  States  v.  Curtiss 
Wnght  Expert  Corp..  299  U.S.  304.  319  20 
(1936).  Several  provisions  of  the  amendment 
impermissibly  intrude  upon  that  authority 

Section  111  as  amended  would  amend  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  to  prohibit  "officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  Government  from  solicit 
mg  the  provision  of  funds  or  material  assist 
ance  by  any  foreign  government  (including 
any  instrumentality  or  agency  thereof),  for 
eign  person,  or  United  States  person  *  *  *  if 
the  provision  of  such  funds  or  assistance 
would  have  the  purpose  or  direct  effect  of 
furthering  or  carrying  out  the  same  or  simi 
lar  activities,  with  respect  to  that  region, 
country,  government,  group,  or  individual, 
for  which  United  States  assistance  is  pro 
hibited."  We  believe  this  provision  is  tjoth 
unconstitutional  and  unwise. 

This  provision  appears  designed  to  prohib- 
it, among  other  things,  consultation  t>e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  another  sover 
eign  nation  regarding  actions  that  nation 
may  wish  to  undertake.  Any  such  limitation 
on  the  President's  authority  to  discviss  cer 
tain  issues  with  foreign  governments,  or  to 
recommend  or  concur  in  courses  of  action 
taken  by  other  nations,  would  pose  the  grav 
est  constitutional  problems.  In  particular,  it 


has  long  been  recognized  that  the  President, 
both  personally  and  through  his  subordi- 
nates in  the  executive  branch,  determines 
and  articulates  the  Nation's  foreign  policy 
See  statement  of  John  Marshall.  10  Annals 
of  Cong.  613  <1800);  Curtiss- Wnght.  supra. 
299  US.  at  320  (the  President  (is!  the  sole 
organ  of  the  federal  government  in  the  field 
of  international  relations  a  power  which 
does  not  require  as  a  basis  for  it.s  exercise  an 
act  of  Congre.ss.").  This  authority  encom- 
passes the  authority  to  discu.ss  any  issue 
with  another  sovereign  nation  and  to  recom- 
mend to  It  such  courses  of  action  as  the 
President  believes  are  in  our  Nation's  inter 
est.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  section  111 
as  amended  impermissibly  infringes  on  a 
fundamental  responsibility  that  the  Consti 
tution  has  entrusted  to  the  President 

We  note,  moreover,  that  section  HI  as 
amended  would  erect  criminal  penalties  for 
violating  its  sweeping  provisions  The  prohi- 
bitions are  cast  in  vague  and  subjective 
terms.  Given  the  President's  constitutional 
authority  in  this  area,  such  vaguene.ss  is  in- 
herent in  any  attempt  to  criminalize  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  foreign  policy  powers.  We  be- 
lieve section  111  IS  far  too  vague  to  pa-ss  con- 
stitutional muster  as  a  criminal  statute.  See 
Kolender  v  Lawson.  461  US  352  (1983) 
Even  if  upheld,  the  threat  of  criminal  sanc- 
tions, based  on  vague  and  subjective  stand 
ards.  would  greatly  impair  the  conduct  of 
military,  foreign  policy  and  intelligence  ac 
tivities  by  the  United  States,  with  concomi- 
tant damage  to  interests  of  the  Nation. 
Moreover,  amended  section  HI  po.ses  pro- 
found constitutional  problems,  insofar  as  it 
purports  to  restrict  assistance'  provided 
under  statutory  authority,  because  the 
purpose  ■  and  effect  "  test.s  it  establishes 
are  so  vague  and  subjective  as  to  interfere 
with  the  President  s  constitutional  role  in 
foreign  affairs. 

First,  prosecutions  under  amended  section 
111  turning  on  improper  purpo.se'  would 
necessarily  entangle  the  courts  in  nonjusti- 
ciable political  questions.  See  Baker  v  Carr. 
supra.  369  US  at  217.  To  attempt  to  discern 
the  President's  slate  of  mind,  or  the  stale  or 
mind  of  subordinate  executive  branch  offi- 
cials, and  to  impose  the  threat  of  criminal 
penalties  based  on  allegedly  impermissible 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  carrying  out  oth- 
erwise authorized  actions,  infringes  on  the 
con.stitulional  responsibilities  and  powers  of 
the  President  Cf.  Golduater  v  Carter.  444 
US  996.  1003  1  1979)  iRehnquist.  J  .  concur- 
ring! (issue  IS  ■political  "  and  nonjusticiable 
if  It  involves  the  authority  of  the  President 
in  the  conduct  of  our  country's  foreign  rela- 
tions and  the  extent  to  which  the  •  *  *  Con- 
gress IS  authorized  to  negate  the  action  of 
the  President  "). 

Second,  presecutions  turning  on  the  im- 
proper "direct  effect  "  of  assistance  would 
also  unconstitutionally  interfere  with  the 
President's  control  of  foreign  policy.  The 
direct  effect"  of  assistance  is  often  unpre- 
dictable and  outside  the  control  of  the 
President.  The  section  would  make  no 
meaningful  distinction  among  collateral  ef 
fects.  Expecting  executive  branch  officials 
to  second-guess  some  future  judgment  as  to 
the  direct  effect  "  of  assistance  would  im- 
permissibly cabin  the  President's  exercise  of 
his  constitutional  authority  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Indeed,  in  addition  to  these  constitutional 
problems,  amended  section  111  would  ham- 
string the  Nation's  foreign  policy  by  crimin- 
alizing foreign  policy  disputes,  rather  than 
leaving  resolution  of  such  disputes  to  the 
political  process.  By  making  those  who  for- 


mulate and  execute  foreign  policy  serve  the 
public  under  the  threat  of  standardless 
criminal  prosecutions,  section  111  as  amend- 
ed would  clearly  have  a  negative  impact  on 
the  effective,  forceful  and  entirely  lawful 
representation  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy  interests. 

We  note  that  included  in  amended  section 
111  would  be  the  provision  that  "Cnlothing 
In  this  .section  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  full  Constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.'  We  be- 
lieve this  provision  is  clearly  inadequate  to 
preserve  the  President's  authority  in  this 
area,  or  to  resolve  the  many  other  problems 
posed  by  these  sections.  The  provision 
merely  states  a  truism:  no  statute  can  limit 
the  substantive  authority  of  the  Presid'^nt 
under  the  Constitution.  The  opportunity  to 
litigate  the  scope  of  the  President's  consti- 
tutional authority  In  a  criminal  prosecution, 
however,  would  be  cold  comfort  to  policy- 
makers, and  in  no  way  removes  the  chilling 
effect  that  these  provisions  will  have  on  i  he 
making  of  sound  foreign  policy. 

Section  111  as  amended  would  also  pro- 
vide "that  no  United  States  assistance  shall 
be  provided  to  any  third  party  ...  if  the 
provision  of  such  funds  or  assistance  would 
have  the  purpose  or  direct  effect  of  further- 
ing or  carrying  oul  the  same  or  similar  ac- 
tivities, with  respect  to  that  region,  country, 
government,  group,  or  Individual,  for  which 
United  Stales  assistance  is  prohibited." 
Where  Congress  has  prohibited  aid  to  a  par- 
ticular country,  we  do  not  dispute  that  It 
can  prevent  circumvention  of  that  prohibi- 
tion by  prohibiting  the  United  States  from 
providing  money  to  a  third  country  to  be 
passed  along  to  the  prohibited  country.  We 
object,  however,  to  the  use  of  "purpose"  or 
direct  effect  "  language  for  the  reasons 
stated  above. 

Accordingly,  for  all  of  these  reasons,  we 
urge  that  Senator  Moynihan's  amendment 
not  be  adopted  and  that  instead  sections  111 
and  112  be  deleted. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  this  report,  and  that  enactment  of 
sections  111  and  112  as  reported  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  or  the  proposed 
(Moynihan)  revised  section  111  would  not  be 
in  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Carol  T.  Crawford, 
Assistant  Attorney  Genera'. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  and  fellow 
committee  member,  the  able  and 
learned  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
who  has  set  forth  in  careful,  modulat- 
ed and  moderate  terms  the  opposition 
of  the  administration  to  this  measure. 
Yet,  I  view  this  administration  posi- 
tion as  disappointing  in  its  context  as 
well  as  its  text. 

We  are  very  clearly  here  to  try  to  see 
that  there  be  no  repetition  of  the 
events  of  the  past  administration. 
They  were  painful,  divisive,  and  dan- 
gerous. They  raised  a  specter  of  a  con- 
stitutional crisis.  Only  the  extent  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  President  him- 
self realized  that  potential,  did  we 
avoid  it.  We  realized  it  after  the  event 
when,  in  fact,  it  existed;  it  was  a  con- 
stitutional crisis. 


A  distinguished  observer  at  that 
time  remarked  in  an  article  that  if 
ever  the  constitutional  form  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would 
come  to  an  end,  we  now  have  a  better 
idea  of  how  this  might  come  about.  It 
was  of  that  level  of  consequence.  And 
all  because  people  acted  in  ways  that 
the  President  surely  would  not  have 
wished  them  to  do.  Yet,  those  people 
thought  that  in  the  end  he  would  wel- 
come the  fruits  of  their  actions,  and 
no  one  was  able  to  say:  No,  you  cannot 
do  that;  Congress  has  said  you  caimot 
do  that. 

This  is  not  just  our  right  but  our  re- 
sponsibility, I  have  here,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, a  memorandum  of  law  from  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  It  states: 

In  summary,  the  exercise  by  the  President 
of  power  delegated  by  Congress  must 
comply  with  its  terms.  Accordingly,  neither 
the  President  nor  his  agents  are  at  liberty 
to  disregard  conditions  imposed  by  Congress 
on  the  provision  of  United  States  assistance 
which  only  Congress  can  authorize  and 
fund. 

We  are  trying  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  process, 

Mr,  I*resident.  I  have  two  memoran- 
da of  law  from  the  American  law  divi- 
sion, one  dated  June  28,  1989,  and  the 
other  dated  July  10,  1989,  attesting  to 
the  clear  constitutionality  of  this 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Research  Service, 

Washington,  DC.  June  28.  1989. 
To:  Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  Atten- 
tion: Paul  Stockton. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject;  Response  to  objections  directed  at 

amendment  proposing  Section  111  to  the 

"Foreign     Relation     Authorization     Act. 

Fiscal  1990'  (S.  1160). 

Reference  Is  made  to  your  inquiry  of  June 
23,  1989  requesting  our  comments  on  the 
Justice  Department's  views  concerning  your 
proposal  to  prohibit  solicltirig  and  diverting 
funds  to  carry  out  otherwise  prohibited  ac- 
tivities. 

The  proposed  section  in  question.  Section 
111,  clearly  is  intended  to  preclude  a  repeti- 
tion of  various  activities  disclosed  during 
congressional  and  other  Investigations  of 
the  Iran-Contra  Affair.  Briefly,  it  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  so-called  "tin  cup  diploma- 
cy", whereby  U.S.  officials  seek  to  obtain 
funds  from  unconventional  sources  to  carry 
out  foreign  policy  objectives  at  odds  with 
legal  requirements,  and  manipulating  for- 
eign assistance  to  encourage  third  party 
supFiort  for  activities  that  cannot  be  legally 
supported  in  a  direct  manner. 

Specifically,  proposed  Section  111  amends 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  to  prohibit  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government  from 
"sollcltling]  the  provision  of  funds  or  mate- 
rial assistance  by  any  foreign  government" 
or  Its  agents  and  foreign  or  United  States 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  an  ac- 
tivity or  activities  the  assistance  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  law.  In  addition.  Section  111 
prohibits  United  States  assistance  to  a  third 


party  when  that  assistance  has  the  purpiose 
or  direct  effect  of  furthering  an  activity  or 
activities  which  are  prohibited  by  law. 

As  defined  by  Section  111  "United  States 
assistance"  means  "any  kind"  of  "assistance 
under  the  [PAA]".  "sales,  credits,  and  guar- 
anties under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act," 
arms  export  license,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, intelligence  activities  except  the  provi- 
sion or  sharing  of  intelligence  information." 

In  correspondence  dated  June  20,  1989, 
the  Justice  Departments  asserts  that  Sec- 
tion 111  "raisefs]  grave  and  fundamental 
constitutional  problems  and  should  be  delet- 
ed." The  Department's  attack  on  Section 
111  is  two  pronged:  it  interferes  with  "con- 
sultation" between  the  United  States  and 
another  sovereign  nation";  it  denies  due 
process  because  it  visits  criminal  penalties 
on  conduct  which  is  imprecisely  defined. 

As  is  becoming  customary  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  Justice  Department  implies 
that  the  Executive  Branch  is  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only,  actor  having  constitutional 
responsibilities  for  foreign  affairs  and  that 
this  state  of  affairs  is  conclusively  demon- 
strated by  descriptions  of  the  President  as 
being  "the  sole  organ  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  international  relations", 
citing  United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright 
Export  Corp..  299  U.S.  304,  320  (1936). 

Although  the  President  has  a  significant 
role  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  his  sole  or  exclu- 
sive province.  Time  does  not  permit  and  the 
occasion  does  not  seem  to  warrant  an  ex- 
tended elaboration  of  the  facts  that  the 
Constitution  divides  foreign  affairs  between 
Congress  and  the  President  and  that  the 
"sole  organ"  designation  relates  to  his  ca- 
pacity as  spokesman  or  "mouthpiece"  for 
the  nation  in  this  realm.  Professor  Edward 
S.  Corwin,  an  acknowledged  scho'ar  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  American  Presidency, 
made  a  pair  of  relevant  observations  unsur- 
passed for  their  accuracy  and  common 
sense. 

Touching  on  the  constitutional  "grants  of 
powers  capable  of  affecting"  international 
relations,  he  said: 

".  ,  ,  Where  does  the  Constitution  vest  au- 
thority to  determine  the  course  of  the  United 
States  as  a  sovereign  entity  at  international 
law  with  respect  to  matters  in  which  other 
similar  entities  may  choose  to  lake  an  inter- 
est? Many  persons  are  inclined  to  answer 
offhand  "in  the  President":  but  they  would 
be  hard  put  to  it,  if  challenged,  to  point  out 
any  definite  statement  to  this  effect  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  What  the  Constitution 
does,  and  all  thai  it  does,  is  to  confer  on  the 
President  certain  powers  capable  of  affect- 
ing our  foreign  relations,  and  certain  other 
powers  of  the  same  general  kind  on  the 
Senate,  and  still  other  such  powers  on  Con- 
gress; but  which  of  these  organs  shall  have 
the  decisive  and  final  voice  in  determining 
the  course  of  the  American  nation  is  left  for 
events  to  resolve. 

"All  of  which  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
Constitution,  considered  only  for  its  affirm- 
ative grants  of  powers  capable  of  affecting 
the  Issue,  is  an  invitation  to  struggle  for  the 
privilege  of  directing  American  foreign 
policy.  In  such  a  struggle  the  President  has. 
it  is  true,  certain  great  advantages,  which 
are  pointed  out  by  Jay  in  The  Federalist  the 
unity  of  the  office,  its  capacity  for  secrecy 
and  ditpalch,  and  its  superior  sources  of  in- 
formation;  to  which  should  be  added  the 
fact  that  it  is  always  on  hand  and  ready  for 
action,  whereas  the  houses  of  Congress  are 
in  adjournment  much  of  the  time.  But  de- 
spite all  this,  the  actual  practice  under  the 


Constitution  has  shown  that,  while  the 
President  is  usually  in  a  position  to  propose, 
the  Senate  and  Congress  are  often  in  a  tech- 
nical position  at  least  to  dispose.  The  ver- 
dict of  history,  in  short,  is  that  the  power  to 
determine  the  substantive  content  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  is  a  divided  power,  with 
the  lion's  share  falling  usually,  though  by 
no  means  always,  to  the  President."  The 
President  Office  and  Powers  1787-1957  171 
(1957)  (Italics  in  original) 

As  to  John  Marshall's  characterization  of 
the  President  as  sole  organ  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. Corwin  describes  the  circumstances 
for  and  the  significance  of  the  remark  as 
follows: 

"Marshall's  remark  was  made  In  his  capac- 
ity as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  uphold  President  John  Adams  in 
having  ordered  the  extradition  under  the 
Jay  Treaty  of  one  Jonathan  Robbins,  al- 
leged to  be  a  fugitive  from  British  justice. 
The  President's  critics  contended  that  the 
situation  was  one  that  required  judicial 
action,  an  argument  that  Marshall  answered 
by  pointing  out  that  the  case  was  in  Its 
nature  a  national  demand  made  upon  the 
nation.'  The  parties  were  two  nations.  'They 
cannot  come  into  court  to  litigate  their 
claims,  nor  can  a  court  decide  them.'  Then 
follow  the  words  quoted  above,  which  con- 
clude with  the  statement,  "of  consequence, 
the  demand  of  a  foreign  nation  can  only  be 
made  on  him,' 

Clearly,  what  Marshall  had  foremost  in 
mind  was  simply  the  President's  role  as  in- 
strument of  communication  with  other  gov- 
ernments. .  .  .  That  is  to  say,  while  the 
President  alone  may  address  foreign  govern- 
ments and  be  addressed  by  them,  yet  in  ful- 
filling these  functions  he  Is.  or  at  least  may 
be.  the  mouthpiece  of  a  power  of  decision 
that  resides  elsewhere."  Id  at  177-178.  (Ital- 
ics in  original) 

Before  turning  to  the  asserted  "grave  and 
fundamental  constitutional  problems" 
raised  by  Section  111,  note  should  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  Justice  Department  ap- 
parently assumes  either  that  federal  offi- 
cers and  employees  are  currently  authorized 
to  solicit  nonappropriated  funds  to  conduct 
foreign  affairs  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  or  that  such  persons  do  not  require 
statutory  authority  for  these  purposes.  Nei- 
ther assumption  seems  to  be  legally  correct. 

The  Constitution  by  the  necessary  and 
proper  power  assigns  the  power  to  create  of- 
fices to  Congress.  Buckley  v.  Valeo,  424  UJS, 
1,  134  (1976).  Congress  not  only  creates  the 
office  but  regulates  all  incidents  related  to 
the  office  including  powers  and  duties,  term, 
compensation,  and  manner  of  appointment. 
Virtually  nothing  relating  to  an  office  is 
beyond  the  congressional  regulatory  power 
except  for  actual  appKjintment  and  removal 
of  the  office  holder  (impeachment  except- 
ed). 

Fundamental  to  the  rule  of  law  is  the  idea 
that  actions  by  United  States  officials  have 
to  be  statutorily  authorized.  Stated  differ- 
ently, the  absence  of  restrictive  or  prohibi- 
tory language  is  not  the  equivalent  of  a 
grant  of  authority  and  cannot  be  substitut- 
ed for  it  or  to  justify  ultra  vires  activities. 

It  is  Hornbook  law  that— 

■Administrative  agencies  are  creatures  of 
statute  and  their  power  is  dei>endent  upon 
statute,  so  that  they  must  find  within  the 
statute  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  any  au- 
thority which  they  claim.  They  have  no 
general  or  common-law  powers  but  only 
such  as  have  been  conferred  upon  them  by 
law  expressly  or  by  implication. 
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"Official  powers  cannot  be  merely  as- 
sumed by  administrative  officers,  nor  can 
they  be  created  by  the  courts  in  the  proper 
exerciae  of  their  functions.  Non-existent 
powers  caiuiot  be  prescribed  by  an  unchal 
lenged  exercise."  1  Am  Jur  2d  Administra 
live  Law  sec.  70. 

Although  the  President  has  a  source  of 
power  in  addition  to  statutory  grants  of  au- 
thority, namely  Article  II  of  the  Constitu 
tion,  he  is  similarly  dependent  a  grant  from 
some  lawful  source  In  order  to  operate 
"The  President's  power,  if  any.  to  issue  the 
order  [to  seize  and  operate  the  Nations 
strike-bound  steel  mills]  must  stem  either 
from  an  act  of  Congress  or  from  the  Consti- 
tution itself."  Young»lovm  Co.  v.  Sawyer. 
343  U.S.  579,  587  (1952).  The  Courts  opinion 
in  the  landmark  cited  case  went  on  to  make 
two  observations  that  are  not  without  some 
relevance  in  the  matter  under  consideration. 
First, 

In  the  framework  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  President's  power  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed  refutes  the  idea 
that  he  is  to  t>e  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitu- 
tion limits  his  functions  in  the  lawmaking 
process  to  the  recommending  of  laws  he 
thinks  wise  and  the  vetoing  of  laws  he 
thinJcs  bad.  And  the  Constitution  is  neither 
silent  nor  equivocal  about  who  shall  make 
laws  which  the  President  is  to  execute  The 
first  section  of  the  first  article  says  that  All 
legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
.  .'  After  granting  many  powers  to  the 
Congress.  Article  I  goes  on  to  provide  that 
Congress  may  'make  all  Laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Exe 
cution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other 
Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
Department  or  Officer  thereof  ' 
Second, 

.  .  The  Constitution  does  not  subject 
this  lawmaking  power  of  Congress  to  presi 
dential  or  miiitary  supervision  or  control  ' 
id.  at  588. 

Accordingly,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  se 
curing  by  federal  officials  of  funds  from  any 
source  whatsoever  whether  by  solicitation, 
sale,  or  what  have  you  has  to  be  expressly 
authorized  by  law.  See,  e.g.,  U.S.  Const..  Art 
rv.  sec.  3.  cl.2,  which  provides  in  pertinent 
part  that  "The  Congress  shall  have  Power 
to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  Rules 
and  Regulations  respecting  the  .  .  .  Proper- 
ty belonging  to  the  United  States."  See. 
also,  31  U.S.C.  3133,  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  accept  gifts 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
reduce  the  public  debt,  and  31  U.S.C.  9701. 
which  specifies  when  and  how  agencies  may 
charge  for  government  services  and  things 
of  value. 

Time  does  not  allow  for  a  search  of  cur- 
rent authorities  of  all  federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  solicit  funds  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  foreign  or  domestic.  Although 
various  provisions  of  law  bear  on  the  au 
thority  of  the  Etepartment  of  State  and  its 
officers  and  employees  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ceiving and  handling  funds  from  foreign 
and  other  nonappropriated  sources,  none 
appear  to  authorize  solicitation  of  funds  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  that  would 
be  covered  by  Section  111.  See.  e.g..  22 
U.S.C.  1754.  2103.  2220d.  2362.  2516.  2621. 
2625.  2668,  2697.  On  the  other  hand,  see  the 
Pell  Amendment",  section  722(d)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 
PL.  99-83.  which  generally  speaking  prohib- 
its using  assistance  under  that  Act  and  the 
AECA  to  obtain  Contra  aid  from   foreign 


sources.  It  would  be  surprising  to  find  that 
the  Department  had  any  authority  along 
these  lines  or  even  the  President  for  that 
matter  because  of  the  adverse  implications 
that  authority  would  seem  to  have  for  ac- 
countability and  separation  of  powers. 

The  Justice  Department  denounces  Sec- 
tion 711  iLS  an  unconstitutional  interference 
with  the  Presidents  power  to  engage  in  con- 
sultations with  other  sovereigns,  presum- 
ably a  synonym  for  the  conduct  of  negotia- 
tions. The  charge  if  true  would  present  in 
the  Department's  words  a  "grave  and  funda- 
mental constitutional  problem!)  "  since  the 
power  to  negotiate  has  been  described  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  a  plenary  and  exclu- 
sive power  of  the  President.  United  States  v. 
Curtus- Wnght  Export  Corp..  299  U.S.  304, 
319  (19361  r  .  he  alone  negotiates.  Into 
the  field  of  negotiation  the  Senate  cannot 
intrude,  and  Congress  itself  is  powerless  to 
invade  it.  ')  See.  also.  Ex  parte  Garland,  4 
Wall.  (80  US  I  333  (1867).  for  an  instance  in 
which  a  law  was  held  unconstitutional  be- 
cause It  had  the  effect  of  limiting  a  presi- 
dential pairdon.  one  of  the  few  other  plenary 
and  exclusive  powers  of  the  President. 

The  flaw  in  the  Department's  argument 
seems  to  consist  of  confusing  negotiation 
with  solicitation.  Conceding  that  the  latter 
may  arise  in  the  context  of  the  former,  they 
are  fundamentally  distinct  activities.  To  ap 
preciate  the  difference  il  seems  necessary 
only  to  substitute  for  .solicitation  of  funds 
for  purposes  of  carrying  on  activities  the 
direct  assistance  of  which  is  prohibited  by 
law  the  solicitation  of  a  specified  illicit 
object  such  as  a  bril>e.  The  occurrence  of 
the  latter  during  the  conduct  of  negotia- 
tions would  not  immunize  it  from  prosecu- 
tion. This  conclusion  has  particular  applica- 
tion when,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  here,  ne- 
gotiations are  connected  with  the  exercise 
of  a  power  delegated  by  Congress.  Section 
711  impacts  on  programs  and  activities 
which  are  authorized  and  funded  by  con- 
gressional enactments.  Although  it  might  t>e 
argued  that  the  President  has  some  leeway 
as  Commander  in  Chief  and  sole  organ  of 
foreign  relations  to  conduct  intelligence  op- 
erations in  order  to  safeguard  national  secu- 
rity. It  IS  generally  conceded  that  the  Presi 
dent  has  no  authority  independent  of  a  stat- 
ute to  furnish  foreign  assistance  or  to  sell 
defense  articles  and  services  See.  e.g..  testi- 
mony by  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Kenneth  W  Dam.  77ie  Supreme  Court  Deci 
sion  Concerning  The  Legislature  Veto.  Hear- 
mgs  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 98th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  100  (1983). 

As  previously  indicated,  the  President  exe- 
cutes the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  with  his 
concurrence  or  over  his  disapproval  and  he 
IS  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  constitutional 
and  statutory  restrictions  by  or  during  the 
course  of  negotiating  with  a  foreign  sover- 
eign Retd  f.  Covert.  354  U.S.  1  (1957);  Con 
suTners  Union  a}  U.S..  Inc.  t.  Kissinger.  506 
P  2d  136  (DC  Cir  1974).  cerL  denied.  421 
U.S.  1004  (1975)  For  example,  presidential 
claims  of  independent  constitutional  au- 
thority to  negotiate  tariff  changes  have 
been  rejected  Compare  United  States  v.  Guy 
W.  Capps.  Inc..  204  F.  2d  655.  659  (4th  Cir 
1953),  ajfd  on  other  grounds,  348  U.S.  296 
(1955).  The  exercise  by  the  President  of 
power  delegated  by  Congress  must  comply 
with  Its  term>s  ITlhe  executive  cannot, 
through  Its  communications,  manage  for- 
eign commerce  in  a  manner  lying  outside  a 
comprehensive,  regularly  scheme  Congress 
has  enacted  pursuant  to  its  Article  I,  [sec- 
tionl  8  power  Consumers  Union  of  U.S.. 
Inc.  V.  Kissinger.  506  F.  2d  at  149. 


In  summary,  the  exercise  by  the  President 
of  power  delegated  by  Congress  must 
comply  with  its  terms.  Accordingly,  neither 
the  President  nor  his  agents  are  at  liberty 
to  disregard  conditions  imposed  by  Congress 
on  the  provision  of  United  States  assistance 
which  only  Congress  can  authorize  and 
fund.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  authority  for 
the  proposition  that  because  an  otherwise 
lawful  condition  has  incidental  conse- 
quences on  presidential  negotiating  options 
It  is  thereby  rendered  unlawful.  The  numer- 
ous conditions  contained  in  the  principal 
laws  in  question,  namely  the  FAA  and  the 
AECA,  and  countless  others  that  could  be 
mentioned  are  evidence  in  suptxirt  of  that 
conclusion. 

As  Ls  apparent  in  the  following  comment 
by  Justice  Jackson,  concurring,  Youngstown 
Co.  V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  at  644.  incidential  ef- 
fects on  presidential  activities  that  flow 
from  the  congressional  exercise  of  Article  I, 
section  8  powers  are  permissible.  "While 
Congress  cannot  deprive  the  President  of 
the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  only 
Congress  can  provide  him  an  army  and  navy 
to  command.  It  is  also  empowered  to  make 
rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation 
of  land  and  naval  Forces,  by  which  it  may 
to  some  unknown  extent  impinge  upon  even 
command  functions." 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Justice  De- 
partment concludes  its  objections  to  Section 
HI  by  suggesting  that  it  violates  due  proc- 
ess in  that  it  is  unduly  vague  and  subjective. 
For  the  most  part,  the  Department's  com- 
ments in  this  regard  consist  of  generalities 
and  conclusory  statements.  (E.g..  "sweeping 
provisions  ".  "cast  in  vague  and  subjective 
terms  ",  "too  vague  to  pass  constitutional 
muster  as  a  criminal  statute".) 

Vagueness  or  the  failure  to  cast  a  criminal 
provision  in  precise  terms  like  its  twin  over- 
breadth or  the  commingling  of  licit  and  illic- 
it activities  raises  matters  that  can  be  debat- 
ed endlessly,  particularly  when  the  debate  is 
cast  in  terms  of  ultimate  conclusions  rather 
than  reasons.  Reasonable  persons  may  read 
the  same  provision  and  come  to  different 
conclusions  regarding  the  specificity  or  lack 
of  specificity  of  its  language.  The  Justice 
Department  charges  vagueness  but  does  not 
illustrate  the  point  with  precise  examples  of 
the  section's  language  shortcomings. 

Section  1 1 1  is  designed  to  forestall  the  so- 
licitation of  funds  from  specified  sources  by 
federal  officers  and  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  activities  the  direct  sup- 
port of  which  by  federal  appropriations  is 
prohibited.  It  also  prohibits  assistance  to 
any  third  party  when  that  assistance  has 
the  purpose  or  direct  effect  of  furthering  or 
carrying  out  the  same  activities  or  similar 
activities.  The  activities  in  any  and  all 
events  are  activities  which  by  law  cannot  be 
assisted.  The  section's  language  standing 
alone,  but  particularly  against  the  back- 
ground from  which  it  springs,  namely  activi- 
ties that  came  to  light  during  the  Iran- 
Contra  investigations,  seems  to  be  clear  re- 
garding the  conduct  expected  of  federal  of- 
ficials. The  incorporation  by  one  statutory 
provision  of  an  offense  denounced  by  an- 
other statutory  provision  Is  not  an  unknown 
technique.  See.  e.g..  18  U.S.C.  371,  regarding 
conspiracy  to  "commit  any  offense  against 
the  United  States." 

Raymond  J.  Celada, 
Senior  Specialist  in  American  Public  Law. 
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CONCItXSSIONAL  ReSBAKCH  SKKVICE, 

Wtuhington,  DC,  July  10.  1989. 
To:   Senate   Committee   on   Foreign   Rela- 
tions. Attention:  David  Keaney. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Constitutional  Objections  to  Provi- 
sions of  S.  1160.  the  Department  of  SUte 
Authorization  Bill. 

This  memorandum  responds  to  your  in- 
quiry respecting  the  June  20,  1989,  letter 
from  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  objecting  on  constitu- 
tional and  policy  grounds  to  several  provi- 
sions of  S.  1160.  101st  Congress,  the  1900  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  Department  of 
State.  USIA.  and  other  agencies.  Because 
the  letter  sets  out  a  standard  of  review  that 
shapes  the  entire  analysis  of  the  bill,  and 
because  that  standard  is  quite  controversial, 
the  major  part  of  this  memorandum  ad- 
dresses in  some  detail  that  matter  before 
dealing  briefly  with  the  precise  objections. 

Under  j  HI  of  the  biU.  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  would  be  for- 
bidden to  solicit  from  foreign  governments 
or  persons  funds  or  material  assistance  to 
further  any  activity  for  which  United  States 
law  expressly  prohibits  or  restricts  the  use 
of  United  States  funds  to  pursue.  Under 
i  112.  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  are  similarly  restricted  from  provid- 
ing assistance  to  any  third  party  which 
would  have  the  purpose  or  direct  effect  of 
facilitating  an  activity  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted by  United  States  law.  Other  sec- 
tions are  directed  to  different  subjects:  ter- 
mination under  certain  circumstances  and 
subject  to  waiver  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  {  133,  requirements  of  certain 
actions  by  the  AID  Administrator  with  some 
countries  respecting  debt  exchanges  and 
areas  of  severely  degraded  national  re- 
sources. SS6I1,  463(bK2),  466(b),  promotion 
of  negotiations  and  actions  respecting  global 
warming,  { 622.  reports  on  contacts  with 
PLO  representatives,  i  804,  and  establish- 
ment of  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Public 
Diplomacy  to  make  reports  to  both  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  {  210. 

Central  to  the  IXXJ  analysis  Is  the  suppo- 
sition of  exclusive  presidential  control  of 
United  States  foreign  relations.  Two  quota- 
tions will  suffice.  "The  President  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, under  the  Constitution,  to  de- 
termine the  form  and  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  will  maintain  relations  with 
foreign  nations. '  DOJ  Letter,  p.  1,  "[lit  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  President, 
both  personally  and  through  his  subordi- 
nates in  the  executive  branch,  determines 
and  articulates  the  Nation's  foreign  policy. 
.  .  .  This  authority  encompasses  the  author- 
ity to  discuss  any  issue  with  another  sover- 
eign nation  and  to  recommend  to  it  such 
courses  of  action  as  the  President  believes 
are  in  our  Nation's  interest."  Id.,  p.  2  (em- 
phasis supplied).  Combined  with  the  De- 
partment's constitutional  faultfinding  in 
context  with  the  provisions  described  above, 
it  is  evident  that  exclusivity  and  inability  of 
legislative  guidance  and  direction  are  the 
standards  of  the  position. 

The  DOJ  letter  does  not  mention,  even  in 
passing,  what  the  Constitution  actually  says 
about  the  respective  powers  of  Congress  and 
the  President  to  act  in  foreign  affairs, 
beyond  an  unexplicated  citation  to  {{1,  2, 
and  3  of  Article  II.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be 
too  pedantic  merely  to  list  the  various  dele- 
gations that  the  Constitution  contains,  with 
relevance  to  foreign  affairs.  Thus.  Congress, 
In  which  is  vested  '[alll  legislative  powers." 
Article  I,  i  1.  is  authorized  to  tax  and  to 
spend  "to  .  .  .  provide  for  the  common  De- 


fense," id.,  18.  cl.  1  "[t)o  regulate  Com- 
merce with  foreign  Nations,"  id.,  cl.  3.  "[t]o 
establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturaliza- 
Uon,"  id.,  cl.  4.  "[t]o  .  .  .  regiUate  the  Value 
...  of  foreign  Coin,"  Id.,  cl.  5,  "[tlo  define 
and  ptmish  Piracies  and  Felonies  on  the 
high  Seas,  and  Offenses  against  the  Law  of 
Nations."  id..  cL  10.  "[tlo  declare  War.  grant 
Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make 
Rules  concerning  Captiu-es  on  Land  and 
Water."  id.,  cl.  11,  "[tlo  raise  and  support 
Annies."  id.,  cl.  12.  "[tlo  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy."  id.,  cl.  13,  and  "[tlo  make 
Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  Forces,"  id.,  cl.  14. 
Moreover,  Congress  is  delegated  the  power 
"(tlo  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution 
the[se]  foregoing  Powers"  as  well  as  also 
"all  other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Officer 
thereof."  Id.,  cl.  18.  Further,  the  Constitu- 
tion is  quite  explicit  that  "[n]o  Money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  Appropriations  made  by  Law. " 
Id.,  {  9.  cl.  7. 

Delegations  to  the  President  are  briefer 
and  contain  both  powers  and  duties.  He  is 
invested  with  the  "executive  Power."  Article 
II,  {  1.  cl.  I.  and  is  made  "Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States."  id.,  {  2.  cl.  1,  empowered,  'by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  Treaties,"  and  to  "nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  .  .  .  appoint  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  .  .  .  and  all 
other  Officers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
Law."  id.,  cl.  2,  authorized  "from  time  to 
time  [to]  give  to  the  Congress  Information 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  [to]  recom- 
mend to  their  Consideration  such  Measures 
as  he  shall  Judge  necessary  and  expedient," 
to  "receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public 
Ministers."  and  to  "take  Care  that  the  Laws 
be  faithfully  executed."  Id..  {  3. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Congress  and 
President  share  under  the  Constitution  in 
the  promulgation  of  policies  respecting  our 
foreign  affairs.  That  there  are  some  powers 
the  President  alone  has  is  generally  conced- 
ed. What  they  are  and  where  the  line  lies 
between  presidential  and  congressional  con- 
current powers  are  bedeviling  questions.  An- 
swers to  these  questions  have  seldom  come 
from  the  courts,  inasmuch  as  many,  but  cer- 
tainly not  all.  of  the  issues  arising  in  the 
foreign  affairs  contexts  are  not  justiciable. 
Answers  more  generally  have  arisen  from 
practice  and  as  with  most  such  resolutions 
they  have  not  been  permanent  but  shifting, 
depending  on  the  balances  existing  at  the 
time  between  Congress  and  President. ' 

Turning,  then,  to  the  DOJ  letter,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  basis  for  the  positions  taken  is 
largely  the  view  of  presidential  [)ower  de- 
rived from  United  States  v.  CurtissWright 
Export  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304  (1936),  certain 
sources  relied  on  in  that  case,  and  subse- 
quent Judicial  citations  of  it.  A  review  of 
these  precedents  will,  we  think,  afford  a 
more  firmly-based  standard  under  which  to 
analyze  the  bill. 

Curtiu-Wright  has  a  long  and  respectable 
pedigree.  Its  view  of  the  powers  of  the  two 
branches  was  reheared  in  the  debate  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Madison  over  President 
Washington's       neutrality       proclamation 


'  See,  e.g.  E.  Corwin.  The  Presideht— Oftice  and 
Powns.  1797-1984  (5th  rev.  ed.  1984).  214-223. 


during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  "Paclfus"— "Helvldlus"  easaya* 
Justice  Sutherland  in  Curtiu-Wright  com- 
bined the  Hamlltonian  emphasis  that  con- 
trol of  foreign  relations  is  exclusively  an  ex- 
ecutive function  with  a  position  developed 
by  himself  in  extrajudicial  writings,  that 
the  power  of  the  National  Government  is 
not  one  of  enumerated  but  of  inherent 
powers,  to  mark  out  presidential  power.  The 
case  Itself  involved  not  a  challenge  to  the 
power  of  the  President  to  act  alone  but 
rather  to  his  authority  to  act  pursuant  to  a 
statutory  delegation  from  Congress.  Con- 
cerned with  the  outside  arming  of  the  belli- 
gerents in  war  l>etween  Paraquay  and  Boliv- 
ia. Congress  authorized  the  President  to 
pr(x;laim  an  arms  embargo  if  he  found  that 
such  action  might  contribute  to  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  dispute.  President  Rooee- 
velt  issued  a  finding  and  proclamation,  and 
Curtiss-Wright  and  associate  companies 
were  indicted  criminally  for  violating  the 
embargo.  Their  defense  was  that  Congress 
had  failed  adequately  to  elaborate  stand- 
ards to  guide  the  President's  exercise  of  the 
power  thus  delegated,  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem under  Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan, 
293  U.S.  388  (1935),  and  Schechter  Poultry 
Corp.  v.  United  States,  295  U.S.  495  (1935). 

Without  an  overly-long  presentation  of 
the  theory  set  out  in  Curtiu-Wright,  it 
should  suffice  to  say  that  the  Court  denied 
that  the  limitations  on  delegation  in  the  do- 
mestic field  were  at  all  relevant  in  foreign 
affairs.  Justice  Sutherland  wrote  that  of  the 
two  broad  classes  of  power  possessed  by  the 
National  Government,  only  domestic  powers 
were  carved  out  by  the  Constitution  from 
the  general  mass  of  legislative  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  States  and  conferred  on  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  Powers  over  foreign 
relations,  international  powers,  were  never 
possessed  by  the  States  severally  and  thus 
could  not  have  been  delegated  to  the  Na- 
tional Goverrunent.  When  the  colonies  re- 
belled and  severed  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  the  powers  over  foreign  relations 
lodged  in  that  Nation  did  not  descend  to  the 
colonies  severally  but  to  the  colonies  m 
their  collective  and  corporate  capacity  as 
the  United  States  of  America. 

"It  results  that  the  investment  of  the  fed- 
eral government  with  the  powers  of  exter- 
nal sovereignty  did  not  depend  upon  the  af- 
firmative grants  of  the  Constitution.  The 
powers  to  declare  and  wage  war.  to  conclude 
peace,  to  make  treaties,  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  other  sovereignties  if 
they  had  never  been  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution, would  have  been  vested  in  the  fed- 
eral government  as  necessary  concomitants 
of  nationality  ....  Not  only  ....  is  the 
federal  power  over  external  affairs  in  origin 
and  essential  character  different  from  that 
over  internal  affairs,  but  participation  in 
the  exercise  of  power  is  significantly  limit- 
ed. In  this  vast  external  realm  with  its  im- 
portant, complicated,  delicate  and  manifold 
problems,  the  President  alone  has  the  power 
to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representative  of  the 
nation  .  .  .  . "  Id..  318.  319 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  last  point 
that  the  Court,  as  does  the  DOJ  letter,  cited 
John  Marshall,  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Virginia,  as  stating  in  1800,  that  ""[tlhe 
President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  nation  in 


'  The  essays  are  summarized  and  quoted  in  the 
The  CoBSTiTDTioii  of  the  Uhittd  States  of  Amer- 
ica—Awaltsis  and  IwTEBPHnATiow.  S.  Doc.  99-16 
(1987).  446-447  (hereinafter  CoNsnTtrrion  akho- 
TATED).  See  also  CORWIII.  op.  cit..  n.  1.  208-211. 
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Its  external  relations,  and  its  sole  represent- 
ative with  foreign  nations.'  Id..  319  (quoting 
10  Annau  of  CoNCRESS  613i.  Continued  the 
Court:  "It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  here  dealing  not  alone  with  an  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Preaident  by  an  exer 
tion  of  legislative  power,  but  with  such  an 
authority  plus  the  very  delicate,  plenary 
and  exclunvt  power  of  the  President  as  the 
sole  organ  of  the  federal  government  in  the 
field  of  international  relations— a  power 
which  does  not  require  as  a  basis  for  its  ex- 
ercise an  act  of  Congress,  but  which,  of 
course,  like  every  other  governmental 
power,  must  be  exercised  in  subordination 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Constitu 
tion.    Id..  319-320  (emphasis  supplied). 

Scholarly  criticism  of  Justice  Sutherland's 
reasoning  has  demonstrated  that  his  essen 
tial  postulate,  the  passing  of  sovereignty  in 
external   affairs   directly   from   the   British 
Crown  to  the  colonies  as  a  collective  unit,  us 
in  error.'  This  is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that 
the  opinion  does  not  remain  strong  prece 
dent  for  the  point  of  view   for  which   the 
DOJ  letter  cites  it.'  In  subsequent  opinions, 
both  dicta  and  holdings  controvert  its  pnn 
cipal  conclusions,  e.g..  Ex  parte  Quinn.  317 
U.S.  1.  25  (1942);  Rexd  v.  Covert.  354  U.S.  1. 
5-6  (1957Kplurality  opinion);  Kent  i   Dulles. 
357  U.S.  116.  129  (1958).  and  the  Steel  Sei 
zure  Case,  although  involving  domestic  in 
dustry  the  presidential  action  aro.se  during 
and  because  of  the  Korean  War.  established 
a  paradigmatic  mode  of  analysis  of  claims  of 
presidential    powers   at    odds    with    Curtis 
Wnght    Youngstown  Sheet  <&    Tube  Co.    i- 
Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579  (1952).  More  recently. 
the  Court,  in  the  context  of  statutory  inter 
pretation  rather  than  challenges  to  .statute 
ry  controls  on  the  President,  has  adverted 
to  and  utilized  Curtis- Wnght  in  ways  that 
enlarged  presidential  discretion.  See  Haig  i 
Agee.  453  U.S.  280.  291.  293-294  &  n   24,  307 
308    (1981);    but    see    Dames    <fe    Moore    r 
Regan.  453  U.S.  654.  659-662.  678  ( 1981  Huti 
lizing  both  Curtiss  Wright  and  Youngslown. 
with  result  through  statutory  construction 
again     enlarging     presidential     discretioni 
Compare    Webster    v.    Doe.    108    S  Ct     2047 
(1988Xconstruing  National  Security  Act  as 
not  precluding  judicial  review  of  constitu 
tional  challenge  to  CIA  Directors  dismissal 
of  employee,  over  dissents  relying  in  part  on 
Curti3s-Wr>sht  as  interpretive  forces  coun 
seling  f^-nial  cf  judicial  review). 

In  acd'iion.  wi'hout  discussing  the  case.s. 
It  may  b«?  noted  that  the  recent  separation- 
of-powers  controversies  have  involved  two 
lines  of  analysis,  one  involving  an  emphasis 
upon  the  exclusivity  of  presidential  powers 
and  rigid  divisions  among  the  branches,  e.g., 
INS  V.  Chadha.  462  U.S.  919  (1983);  Bowsher 


'  Patterson.  In  re  Untied  States  v  Curlus  Wnghl 
Cono.  22  Tex  L  Rev  286  445  '  1944I:  LeMlan  n.- 
Foreign  Relations  Power  An  Analvsis  of  Mr  Justicr 
Suthrrlands  Theory.  55  Y«Lr  L  J  467  19461 
Berger  TTk"  Prendentiai  Monopoly  of  Foreign  Kela 
tions.  71  Mich.  L.  Rev  1.  26-33  a972i.  Lofgren 
UniUd  States  v  CurtissWnghl  Eiporl  Corpora 
lion  An  Hisloncai  Reassessment.  83  Y»Lt  L  J  1 
•1973>  reprinted  in  C  Lofcrinn.  Government 
Prom  REn.icTioN  and  Choice  Constitvtionai 
Essays  on  War  Foreign  Relations  and  Pedebai 
ISM  <  1986).  167 

•That  the  opinion  remains  aulhonlalive  doc- 
trine IS  stated  m  L.  Henkin,  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Constitution  tl972).  25-26  It  ls  utilized  aji  an 
interpretive  precedent  in  American  Law  Institite 
Restatement  Third  of  the  Law  The  Foreign  Re 
UATIONS  Law  of  the  United  States  >  1987 1.  see  e  it 
m.  204,  339  It  will  be  noted,  however  that  the 
Restatement  is  circumspect  alwut  ihe  reach  of  the 
opinion  in  controversies  between  presidential  and 
conKrrs&ional  powers 


!  Synar.  478  U.S.  714  ( 1986).  and  the  other, 
apparently  now  ascendant,  emphasizing 
blending  and  balancing  to  protect  only  core 
powers.  E.g..  Momson  v.  Olson.  108  S.Ct. 
2597  (1988);  Mistretta  v.  United  States.  109 
set.  647  (1989).  But  see  Granjtnanciera. 
S.A.  I.  Nordberg.  87-1716  (June  23.  1989) 
(apparently  recurring  in  Seventh  Amend- 
ment Jury-trial  analysis  to  exclusivity/for- 
malistic  approach  of  Northern  Pipeline 
Constr  Co.  i.  Marathon  Pipe  Line  Co..  458 
U.S.  50  (1982)  (plurality  opinion m  These 
cases  are  relevant,  but  their  treatment 
would  carry  us  too  far  astray  from  the  prin- 
cipal i.ssue. 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  Ct^r- 
fiM-lVn^'i^  analysis  is  viable  and  is  one 
precedent  with  which  to  evaluate  the  provi- 
sions of  S  1160  But  It  us  hardly  the  only 
precedent,  and  its  meaning  when  it  is  used 
to  challenge  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress us  not  as  evident  as  might  be  first 
thought  It  was.  as  we  noted,  a  case  involv- 
ing the  validity  of  a  law,  not  one  involving 
an  action  of  the  President  in  the  ab,sence  of 
a  statute  or  even  in  contravention  of  a  stat- 
ute AlttiouKh  many  have  argued  that  the 
language  of  Curtiss  Wnght  most  often  cited 
by  proponents  of  presidential  exclusivity  in 
foreign  relations  is  dicta,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  that,  but  to  have  been  neces-sary  to 
Justice  Sutherland's  analysis  in  choosing  to 
disregard  the  then-current  limitations  on 
the  delegation  doctrine.  Whatever  the 
status  of  the  language,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  three  us  practice  and  case  law  con- 
trary to  the  principles  set  out  in  Curtiss- 
Wnghl. and  It  IS  to  that  we  turn  now 

We  must  first  consider  the  language 
quoted  from  Representative  John  Marshall, 
the  President  as  sole  organ  of  the  nation  in 
Its  external  relations."  Contrary  to  what 
one  might  think  from  its  citation  in  Curtiss- 
Wnghl and  in  the  DOJ  letter.  Marshall  s 
statement  in  context  is  supportive  of  con- 
gressional power  In  1799.  President  Adams, 
in  order  to  execute  the  extradition  provi- 
sions of  the  Jay  Treaty,  issued  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  one  Robbins.  and  the  action 
was  challenged  in  Congress  on  the  ground 
that  no  statutory  authority  existed  by 
which  the  President  could  act.  It  was  in  de 
fense  of  the  Presidents  conduct  that  Mar 
shall  uttered  his  now-famous  line.  But  Mar- 
shall was  making  a  point  about  the  Presi 
dent  as  sole  repre.sentative  of  the  Nation 
abroad,  not  asserting  the  exclusivity  of  his 
powers,  as  us  evident  from  his  continued  re- 
marks. 

Of  con-sequence.  the  demand  of  a  foreign 
nation  can  only  be  made  on  him 

He  po.ssesses  the  whole  Executive  power 
He  holds  and  directs  the  force  of  the  nation 
Of  consequence,  any  act  to  be  performed  by 
the  force  of  the  nation  is  to  be  performed 
through  him 

He  us  charged  to  execute  the  laws.  A 
treaty  is  declared  to  be  law.  He  must  then 
execute  a  treaty,  where  he.  and  he  alone. 
pos.sesses  the  means  of  executing  it. 

The  treaty,  which  is  a  law.  enjoins  the 
performance  of  a  particular  object.  The 
person  who  is  to  perform  this  object  is 
marked  out  by  the  Constitution,  since  the 
person  us  named  who  conducts  the  foreign 
intercourse,  and  us  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed.  The  means  by  which 
It  IS  to  tie  performed,  the  force  of  the 
nation,  are  in  the  hands  of  this  person. 
Ought  not  thus  person  to  perform  the 
object,  although  the  particular  mode  of 
using  the  meatus  has  not  been  described'' 
Congress,  unquesttonablv.  may  prescnbe  the 
mode,  and  Congress  ma\j  devolve  on  others 


the  whole  execution  of  the  contract:  but.  till 
this  be  done,  it  seems  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive department  to  execute  the  contract  by 
any  means  it  possesses."  10  Annals  or  Con- 
gress 613-614  (1800)  (italics  supplied). 

Thus.  Marshall  was  endorsing  not  the 
power  of  the  President  to  make  and  cjtrry 
out  foreign  policy  all  alone.  The  President  is 
the  Nation's  representative  in  dealing  with 
foreign  nations."  But  the  treaty,  as  a  self- 
executing  treaty,  was  the  law  of  the  land, 
under  the  supremacy  clause,  and  deter- 
mined what  the  President  was  to  say  and  do 
as  the  Nation's  representative  in  this  par- 
ticular context.  True  it  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  had  made  the  treaty, 
but  Marshall  declared  that  Congress  could 
enact  a  statute  which  would  prescribe  how 
the  President  was  to  carry  out  his  represen- 
tations to  the  foreign  nation.  In  fact,  in 
1848.  Congress  did  enact  such  a  statute,  and 
in  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States.  149  U.S. 
698,  714  (1893).  the  Court  expressly  en- 
dorsed Marshall's  view,  including  the  power 
of  Congress. 

Representative     Marshall     soon     became 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  in  Little  v.  Bar- 
reme.  2  Ct.  (6  U.S  )  170  (1804).  he  had  an- 
other  occasion    to    recognize   congressional 
power   in    the   foreign   affairs   area   and   to 
deny  the  exclusivity  of  presidential  power. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  an  undeclared  war  be- 
tween   the    United    States    and    Prance,    a 
United  States  vessel  under  orders  from  the 
President  had  seized  a  United  States  mer- 
chant ship  bound  from  a  French  port,  alleg- 
edly carrying  contraband  material.  Congress   ' 
had,  however,  enacted  a  law  which  provided 
only   for  .seizure  of  such   vessels  bound   to 
FYench  ports.  I  Stat.  613  (1799).  Upholding 
an  award  of  damages  to  the  ship's  owners 
for  wrongful  seizure,  the  Chief  Justice  said: 
It  is  by  no  means  clea'  that  the  president 
of  the  United  States  whose  high  duty  it  is  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted.' and  who  is  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States, 
might  not.  without  any  special  authority  for 
that  purpo.se  in  the  then  existing  state  of 
things,   have  empowered  the  officers  com- 
manding  the  armed  vessels  of  the   United 
States,  to  seize  and  send  into  port  for  adju- 
dication, American  vessels  which  were  for- 
feited by  being  engaged  in  this  illicit  com- 
merce. But  when  it  is  observed  that  [an  act 
of   Congress]    gives   a   special   authority   to 
.seize  on  the  high  seas,  and  limits  that  au- 
thority to  the  seizure  of  vessels  bound  or 
sailing   to   a   French    port,    the   legislature 
.seems  to  have  prescribed  that  the  manner 
m  which  this  law  shall  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution,   was    to    exclude    a   seizure    of    any 
vessel  not  bound  to  a  FYench  port  "  Id.    2 
Cr..  177-178. 

Thus,  the  Court  held,  the  Presidents  in- 
structions exceeded  the  authority  granted 
by  Congress.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
result  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  in  the 


The  meaning,  therefore,  of  Marshall's  phrase 
»a.s  caiighl  in  a  more  accurate  but  less  metaphor! 
call.\  potent  expression  in  the  words  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  m  an  1897  report 
The  executive  branch  is  the  sole  mouthpiece  of 
Ihe  nation  in  communication  with  foreign  sover- 
iignlies.  CoRwiN.  op  cit.,  n  1,  219  Or  there  are 
the  words  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
1816,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  Curtiss- WnghL  supra. 
299  US,  319  The  President  is  the  constitutional 
repre.sentative  of  the  United  Slates  with  regard  to 
foreign  nations  One  can  then  discu.s.s  in  what  re 
spects  the  President  ma.v  act  in  effecluatlon  of  his 
•  xclusive  powers  and  in  what  respects  Congre.ss 
may  lay  down  rules,  but  the  President  s  role  as  sole 
ri-pre.sentatue  does  not  take  us  verv  far 


presence  of  legislation  the  President  must 
adhere  to  it.  This  result,  in  the  context  of 
not  only  foreign  relations  but  the  Presi- 
dent's military  powers  as  well,  speaks  clear- 
ly to  shared  presidential-congressional 
powers  in  foreign  relations.  Additionally, 
the  distinction  Marshall  drew  is  reflected  in 
the  most  plausible  view  of  the  doctrine 
enunciated  by  the  Court  in  the  Steel  Sei- 
zure Case. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  Korean 
War.  President  Truman  issued  an  executive 
order  directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  seize  and  operate  most  of  the  steel  indus- 
try of  the  country,  in  order  to  avert  a  na- 
tionwide strike  which  he  believed  would 
jeopardize  the  national  defense.  In  Youngs- 
town Sheet  <t  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  U.S. 
579  (1952).  the  Court,  six-to-three,  invalidat- 
ed the  seizure.  The  opinion  of  the  Court,  by 
Justice  Black,  based  the  result  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  authorization.  Id., 
585-589.  But  a  majority  of  Justices  did  not 
accept  his  view,  the  dissenters,  of  course. 
but  at  least  four  of  the  Justices  agreeing 
with  the  result  of  the  case.  Their  concur- 
rence was  based  on  the  fact  that  Congress 
debated  the  issue  previously  and  had  re- 
fused to  authorize  seizure,  had  withheld  the 
power  the  President  now  asserted.  Id.,  597, 
602  (Justice  Frankfurter).  635-640  (Justice 
Jackson).  657  (Justice  Burton),  662-663 
(Justice  Clark).  Justice  Jackson  attempted  a 
schematic  representation  of  presidential 
powers  which  "are  not  fixed  but  fluctuate, 
depending  upon  their  disjunction  or  con- 
junction with  those  of  Congress."  Id.  635. 
This  influential  formulation  is  tripartite. 

"1.  When  the  President  acts  pursuant  to 
an  express  or  implied  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, his  authority  is  at  its  maximum,  for  it 
includes  all  that  he  possesses  in  his  own 
right  plus  all  that  Congress  can  dele- 
gate. .  .  . 

"2.  When  the  President  acts  in  absense  of 
either  a  congressional  grant  of  denial  of  au- 
thority, he  can  rely  upon  his  own  independ- 
ent powers,  but  there  is  a  zone  of  twilight  in 
which  he  and  Congress  may  have  concur- 
rent authority,  or  in  which  its  distribution  is 
uncertain.  .  .  . 

"3.  When  the  President  takes  measures  in- 
compatible with  the  expressed  or  implied 
will  of  Congress,  his  power  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  for  then  he  can  rely  only  upon  his  own 
constitutional  powers  minus  any  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter. 
Courts  can  sustain  exclusive  presidential 
control  in  such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the 
Congress  from  acting  upon  the  subject. 
Presidential  claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  con- 
clusive and  preclusive  must  be  scrutinized 
with  caution,  for  what  is  at  stake  is  the 
equilibrium  established  by  our  constitution- 
al system."  Id..  635-638. 

To  be  sure,  this  schema  is  the  formulation 
of  one  Justice,  but  as  then-Justice  Rehn- 
quist.  himself  Justice  Jackson's  law  clerk 
the  term  Youngstown  was  decided,  wrote  for 
the  Court  in  Damet  &  Moore  v.  Regan,  453 
U.S.  654.  661-662,  668-669  (1981),  "both  par- 
ties agreeld]  "  that  the  concurring  opinion 
"brings  together  as  much  combination  of 
analysis  and  common  sense  as  there  is  in 
this  area,"  and  further,  quoting  the  passag- 
es at  length,  "we  have  in  the  past  found  and 
do  today  find  Justice  Jackson's  classifica- 
tion of  executive  actions  into  three  general 
categories  analytically  usefuU.]" 

Thus,  the  analysis  to  follow  in  assessing 
the  validity  of  the  contested  provisions  of  S. 
1160  is  not  alone  the  language  of  Curtiss- 
Wright  but  the  application  of  many  prece- 
dents and  an  assessment  of  the  powers  con- 


ferred on  the  two  branches  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  passing,  because  the  DOJ  letter  does 
advert  to  the  political  question  doctrine,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  controver- 
sies that  would  be  raised  by  passage  into  law 
of  these  challenged  provisions  could  not  be 
heard  by  the  courts.  Although  there  is  lan- 
guage in  cases  asserting  that  all  questions 
touching  on  foreign  affairs  and  foreign 
policy  are  jwlitical,  e.g.,  Oetjen  v.  Central 
leather  Co..  246  U.S.  297,  302  (1918),  the 
Court  is  plain  that  it  is  "error  to  suppose 
that  every  case  or  controversy  which  touch- 
es foreign  rel.itions  lies  l)eyond  judicial  cog- 
nizance." Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186,  211 
(1969).  As  the  Court  has  quite  recently  ex- 
plained, "[t]he  political  question  doctrine 
excludes  from  judicial  review  those  contro- 
versies which  revolve  around  policy  choices 
and  value  determinations  constitutionally 
committed  for  resolution  to  the  halls  of 
Congress  or  the  confines  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  .  .  .  [Hlowever,  i,he  courts  have  the 
authority  to  construe  treaties  and  executive 
agreements,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
interpreting  congressional  legislation  is  a  re- 
curring and  accepted  task  for  the  federal 
courts.  .  .  .  We  are  cognizant  of  the  inter- 
play between  these  [congressional]  Amend- 
ments and  the  conduct  of  this  Nation's  for- 
eign relations,  and  we  recognize  the  premier 
role  which  both  Congress  and  the  Executive 
play  in  this  field.  But  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, one  of  the  Judiciary's  characteristic 
roles  is  to  interpret  statutes,  and  we  cannot 
shiik  this  responsibility  merely  because  our 
decision  may  have  significant  political  over- 
tones." Japan  Whaling  Assn.  v.  American 
Cetacean  Society,  478  U.S.  221,  230  (1986). 
Cf.  United  States  v.  Stuart,  109  S.Ct.  1183 
(1989);  Chan  v.  Korean  Air  Lines.  109  S.Ct, 
1676(1989). 

With  respect  to  |§  111  and  112.  it  is  insist- 
ed by  the  DOJ  letter  that  to  bar  solicitation 
of  funds  from  a  foreign  country  or  a  foreign 
person  to  further  any  activity  for  which 
United  States  funds  are  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted or  to  bar  assistance  to  another 
country  conditioned  on  that  country  fur- 
thering an  activity  for  which  United  States 
funds  are  prohibited  or  limited  would  be  to 
impair  the  President's  ability  to  communi- 
cate anything  he  desires  to  another  country. 
No  doubt,  the  limitations  have  that  effect, 
but  whether  it  is  permissible  to  limit  the 
President  is  the  question. 

The  numbers  of  provisions  of  law  which 
have  restricted  or  which  do  now  restrict 
what  the  President  may  communicate  with 
a  foreign  nation  are  numerous.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  22  U.S.C.  !  262.  which  has  been 
on  the  books  since  1913.  "The  Executive 
shall  not  extend  or  accept  any  invitation  to 
participate  in  any  international  congress, 
conference,  or  like  event,  without  first 
having  specific  authority  of  law  to  do  so  " 
The  President  has  often  been  delegated  au- 
thority, usually  restricted  in  some  measure, 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  tariff  and  other 
trade  barrier  reductions  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  these  laws  limit  what  he  may  com- 
municate to  these  foreign  nations.*  The  pro- 
vision of  foreign  assistance  has  t>een  condi- 
tioned on  numerous  factors,  such  as  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  eradication  of  the 
narcotics  trade,  protection  of  the  property 
of  United  States  nationals,  and  the  like, 
which  either  limits  or  structures  what  the 
I*resident   can   communicate   to   a    foreign 


•Sec,  e.g..  Koh.  Congressio-nal  Controls  on  Presi 
dential  Trade  Policymaking  after  l.N.S  v.  Chadha. 
18  N.  Y.  U.  J,  Intl.  L.  &  Pol.  1191  (1986). 


power.'  And  beginning  in  1794,  1  Stat.  372, 
Congress  authorized,  with  varying  limits 
and  qualifications,  the  President  to  put  into 
place  embargoes,  and  the  same  year  passed 
the  first  of  many  neutrality  acts.  1  Stat.  381. 
If  Congress  can  validly  limit  the  use  of 
United  States  funds  for  certain  purposes,* 
can  it  not  prevent  the  evasion  of  that  limit 
through  the  means  interdicted  in  {{  lH  and 
112?  The  necessary  and  proper  clause  em- 
powers Congress  to  carry  out  its  legislative 
powers  by  selecting  any  means  reasonably 
adapted  to  effectuate  those  powers.  It  also 
empowers  Congress  to  legislate  to  exercise 
the  same  powers  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity granted  other  agencies  and  officers. 
Proper  in  the  context  of  the  clause  means 
within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  necessary  refers  to  the  utility  and 
convenience  to  Congress  of  a  particular  ap- 
proach. McCuUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat. 
(17  U.S.)  316.  413-415,  420  (1819).  If.  as  the 
Little  V.  Barrme  Court  held.  Congress  could 
deny  the  President  authority  to  seize  ships 
bound  from  a  French  port  and  limit  him  to 
seizures  of  ships  bound  to  such  a  port,  is 
there  any  reason  to  think  Congress  could 
not  prevent  evasion  of  its  statutory  mandate 
through  such  limitations  as  are  contained  in 
the  bill?  Especially  with  respect  to  §  112, 
when  what  is  involved  is  either  federal 
funds,  which  cannot  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  but  pursuant  to  appropriations  by 
law.  Article  I,  {  9,  cl.  7,  or  federal  property, 
as  to  which  Congress  has  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  regulations  with  respect 
to.  Article  IV.  §  3.  cl.  2.  and  which  the  exten- 
sive regulation  of  the  President's  authority 
to  make  arms  sales  evidences  Congress' 
power,  denying  the  executive  branch  au- 
thority to  confer  remuneration  on  a  foreign 
power  in  exchange  for  that  power's  per- 
formance of  some  act  denied  the  United 
States  Govenmient  hardly  seems  to  invade 
what  Justice  Jackson's  scheme  tells  us  is  the 
hardest  reserve  of  presidential  power  to 
defend. 

In  1 133  of  the  bill,  the  President  is  direct- 
ed to  terminate  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  land  in  the  respective 
capitals  of  the  two  Nations  for  diplomatic 
facilities,  unless  he  certifies  that  the  threat 
to  national  security  of  the  Soviet  use  of  the 
Mount  Alto  site  is  not  significantly  greater 
than  their  use  of  present  facilities.  The 
President  may  under  certain  circumstances 
waive  the  requirement.  The  DOJ  letter 
states:  "EN'en  if  Congress  may  terminate  the 
domestic  effect  of  a  treaty  by  subsequent 
legislation,  we  believe  only  the  F*resident 
has  the  authority  actually  to  terminate  a 
treaty  or  executive  agreement  with  another 
country."  P,  4.  The  letter  cites  the  Restate- 
ment (Third)  of  Foreign  Relations  Law, 
supra,  n.  4.  §  339,  for  the  proposition.  The 
Restatement  sets  forth  the  standard  and 
accepted  interpretation  of  the  allocation  of 
power.  But,  of  course,  the  section  does  not 
purport  to  alter  that  interpretation.  The 
President  would  terminate  the  agreement, 
not  someone  else.  The  real  issue  is  whether 
Congress  may  direct  him  to  carry  out  this 
function. 


'  See.  eg,.  Meyer,  Congressional  Control  of  For- 
eign assistance.  13  Y.  J.  Intl.  L.  69  1 1988). 

"  It  is.  of  course,  evident,  that  Congress  can  vio- 
late the  Constitution  through  some  conditioning  of 
or  limils  on  federal  spending.  E.g..  United  Slates  v. 
Lovett.  328  U.S  303  (1946);  United  StaUs  v.  Will 
449  US.  200  (1980).  But  we  are  not  at  this  point 
concerned  with  the  validity  of  the  underlying  limit. 
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The  IXXJ  letter,  it  will  be  noticed,  ac- 
Imowledges.  backhandedly  to  be  sure  (  "Even 
of  Concress  .  .  .").  the  settled  rule  that  Con 
greas  by  a  later  enacted  statute  may  super- 
sede a  treaty  and  other  agreements  and  that 
a  later  treaty  and  at  least  some  other  agree- 
ments may  supersede  a  statute.*  And  as  the 
RssTATKifEirr  states:  "If  Congress  enacts  leg 
Islation  that  makes  it  impossible  (or  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
under  an  international  agreement.  .  the 
President  normally  should  take  steps  to  ter- 
minate the  agreement."  Id..  Comment.  In 
fact,  the  first  case  of  outright  abrogation  of 
a  treaty  by  the  United  States  occurred  in 
1798.  when  Congress  by  law  pronounced  the 
United  States  freed  and  exonerated  from 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaties  of  1778  with 
Prance.  1  SUt.  578.  This  action  was  followed 
two  days  later  by  one  authorizing  limited 
hostilies  against  Prance.  1  Stat.  578- 580.  and 
in  Boi  I!.  Tinn,  4  Dall.  <4  U.S.)  37  (1800). 
the  Supreme  Court  treated  the  act  of  abro 
gallon  as  simply  one  of  a  bundle  of  acts  de- 
claring "'public  war"  upon  the  French  Re- 
public. 

If  it  is  the  case  that  Congress  can  trigger 
the  obligation  to  notify  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  treaty's  obliga 
tion  (and  why  does  the  DOJ  letter  limit  the 
issue  to  "domestic  effect."  inasmuch  as  leg- 
islation in  the  international  area  could 
create  a  conflict,  as  in  e.g.,  the  case  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution),  is  the  only  prob- 
lem here  that  the  section  directs  the  Presi 
dent  to  terminate? 

Professor  Corwin  notes  that  Presidents 
have  not  followed  a  consistent  line.  "For  ex- 
ample, section  34  of  the  Jones  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  authorized  and  directed' 
the  President  within  ninety  days  to  give 
notice  to  the  other  parties  to  certain  trea- 
ties, which  the  act  infracted,  of  the  termina 
tion  thereof.  President  Wilson  refused  to 
comply,  asserting  that  he  did  not  deem  the 
direction  contained  in  section  34  an  ex 

ercise  of  any  constitutional  power  possessed 
by  Congress.'  .  .  .  Yet  had  Congress  con 
tended  itself  with  enacting  the  material  por 
tions  of  the  statute  it  would  unquestionable 
have  become  the  Presidents  constitutional 
duty  to  enforce  these,  regardless  of  their  op 
eration  of  existing  treaties,  and  at  least  it 
would  have  been  only  conunon  sense  and 
common  courtesy  on  his  part,  as  the  nation- 
al organ  of  foreign  relations,  to  have  given 
the  other  parties  to  the  treaties  advance 
notice.  In  fact.  Mr.  Wilson  did  so  proceed  in 
1915  in  connection  with  the  La  Follette 
Act— despite  the  fact  that  act  requested 
and  directed'  him  to  do  so.  "  '" 


•  Sef  Rest«ttmeht  (Thirdi  op  Poreicw  Relatiows 
Law.  supra,  n  4.  i  115.  Cobstitution  Annotated 
supra,  n  2.  496-509. 

'"E.  CoBwiN.  op.  cit..  n.  1.  220  221  The  first  in 
stance  of  presidential  termination  by  notice  pursu 
ant  to  congressional  action  appears  to  have  oc 
curred  in  1846.  when  by  joint  resolution  Congress 
authorized  by  the  President  at  his  discretion  to 
notify  Great  Britain  of  the  aborgation  of  a  conven 
lion  on  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Oregon  Tern 
tory  The  President  complied,  but  he  had  in  fact 
initially  requested  the  resolution,  creating  an  inter 
preiive  debate  about  the  meaning  of  the  incideni 
S.  CaAifDAix.  Tkiatiis.  Thzir  Making  and  Enforce 
MifT  1 1916).  458-459.  With  or  without  an  initial  re 
quest.  Preaidenls  usually,  but  not  invariably  car 
ried  out  congressional  resolutions.  Id..  459-462  Por 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  historical  practice,  which 
has  encompassed  presidential  action  alone  Presi 
denl-and-Senaie.  and  Congress,  see  Constitution 
Annotated,  op  cit..  n.  2.  514-518. 


It  thus  appears  that  other  Presidents  have 
complied  with  similar  directions.  The  criti 
cal  difference,  in  the  point  of  view  of  the 
President,  may  be  that  Congress  this  time 
would  not  be  enacting  legislation  in  conflict 
with  the  treaty.  Because  Congress  does  have 
plenary  power  over  the  District  of  Colum 
bia.  Article  I.  {  8.  cl.  17.  it  could  flatly  legis- 
late to  deny  the  Soviet  Government  the 
Mount  Alto  site.  Instead,  the  section  leaves 
the  President,  in  choosing  to  act  or  not.  two 
ways  not  to  deny  the  site.  Whether  the 
flexibility  be  only  an  instrument  of  policy  or 
whether  it  has  some  effect  on  the  constitu- 
tional question  may  be  a  nice  issue.' ' 

Respecting  §5  611  and  622.  which  the  OOJ 
letter  objects  to  because  they  appear  to  re- 
quire some  negotiations  with  certain  foreign 
powers  and  to  require  that  some  issues  be 
included  in  negotiations,  earlier  comments 
in  this  memorandum  with  regard  to  past 
statutory  provisions  affecting  presidential 
discretion  are  relevant.  Additionally,  these 
provisions  of  S.  1160  appear  to  be  relatively 
minor  compared  to  other  provisions  to 
which  recent  Administrations  have  acceded. 
E.g..  i  722  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985.  P.L. 
99-83.  99  SUt.  190.  249-259. 

Under  §  804.  there  are  several  reporting 
requirements  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  diplomatic  contacts 
with  the  PLO  In  light  of  the  much  more  re- 
strictive enactments  regarding  the  PLO  that 
Congress  has  passed,  e.g..  {  529  of  the  For 
eign  Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriations  Act  of  1989. 
PL  100-461.  102  Stat.  2268-27  (prohibition 
of  negotiations):  Title  X  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  of  1988  and  1989. 
PL.  100-204.  101  Stat.  1331.  1406-1407  (PLO 
a  terrorist  organization,  including  ban  on 
maintenance  of  offices  in  United  States), 
and  see  Palestine  Information  Office  v. 
ShulLz.  674  FSupp  910  (D.D.C.  1987)  (sus- 
taining Secretary  of  States  closure  of  PLO 
office  in  Washington),  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  reporting  requirments.  which  serve  the 
information  gathering  function  of  Congress, 
could  raise  significant  constitutional  issues. 
That  Congress'  power  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion IS  broad  and  that  the  President  may 
resist  formal  inquiries  and  reporting  re- 
quirements only  through  the  assertion  of 
constitutional  privileges  are  evident  princi- 
ples. E.g..  Nison  V.  Administrator  of  General 
Sertices.  433  U.S.  425  (1977).  The  DOJ 
letter  asserts  that  ongoing  disclosure  of 
sensitive  negotiations  may  be  impermissi- 
bly required.  Id.,  p  5.  That  perhaps  might 
be  the  case  in  some  circumstances,  but  it  ap- 
pears clear  that  it  would  not  invariably  be 
true,  so  that  what  legal  precedents  there  are 
hardly  suggests  a  facial  flaw  with  this  provi- 
sion Rather,  the  better  course  would  seem 
to  be  a  claim  of  privilege  selectively  applied 
by  the  President  as  the  occasion  arises. 


II  should  toe  noted  thai  the  tX)J  letter  cites 
Gotdipoter  V  Carter  617  F  2d  697  706-707  iDC 
Cir  I.  vacated  arid  remanded  on  other  grounds.  444 
US  996  1 19791  as  authority  for  its  proposition  that 
I  he  President  has  sole  authority  to  terminate  The 
i.ssue  in  Goldtcater  was.  of  course,  the  President  s 
authority  to  renounce  without  involving  the 
Senate  an  issue  which,  as  has  been  noted,  supra,  n 
10  has  t)een  decided  variou-sly  in  practice  over  the 
years  by  the  President  alone,  by  the  President -and 
Senate,  by  Congress  A  question  occurs,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  citation,  for  authority's  purpose. 
*hen  the  letter  at  p  3  rites  Ju.stice  Rehnquist's 
opinion  for  a  plurality  of  the  Supreme  Court,  seek 
int!  to  give  political  question  statu.s  to  the  issue  and 
denying  the  Court  of  Appeals  authority  to  resolve 
It   Id..  444  US.  1003  See  supra  p  9 


The  DOJ  letter  objects  to  {  210.  providing 
for  an  advisory  commission  to  study  USIA 
administration  of  its  programs  and  to  report 
to  both  Congress  and  the  President,  for  a 
melange  of  policy  and  constitutional   rea- 
sons. Of  those  that  concern  us  here,  the 
constitutional  objections,  the  letter  appears 
to  suggest  that  a  separation  of  powers  issue 
is  key.  an  intermixture  of  executive  and  leg- 
islative functions.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  In 
general,  where  the  problem  lies.  The  com- 
mission is  to  study  and  to  report  It  is  direct- 
ed to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the  Di- 
rector (of  USIA).  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  the  President  policies  and  programs 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  USIA,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  provision  that  obli- 
gates any  of  these  persons  even  to  read  the 
recommendations,  much  less  to  do  anything 
about  implementing  them.  In  the  reports  to 
be  made,  the  Commission  is  directed  to  in- 
clude information  on  the  recommendations 
it  has  made  to  the  Director  and  the  action 
taken   to  carry  out  the   recommendations. 
Commission  communications  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  are  not 
similarly  to  be  reported.  That  the  informing 
and  reporting  functions  are  confided  to  one 
branch  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  is  a 
proposition    that    cannot    be    maintained. 
Buckley  v.  Valeo.  424  U.S.  1.  137-138  (1976). 
The  DOJ  letter  suggests  that    "the  separa- 
tion of  powers  requires  that  each  branch 
maintain  its  separate  identity. '"  As  a  struc- 
tural matter,  how  the  commission  obscures 
the  identity  of  either  branch  it  reports  to  is 
unexplained. 

Concern  with  respect  to  the  Commissions 
mission  to  assess  and  to  report  about  the  in- 
ternal operations  of  the  executive  branch 
are  more  focussed.  But  the  extent  to  which 
the  requirements  actually  have  any  substan- 
tial impact  is  not  discussed.  The  letter  com- 
plains that  the  report  to  Congress  about  the 
recommendations  to  the  Director  and  his 
actions  in  response  would  inform  Congress 
■'about  deliberations  within  the  executive 
branch.'  All  that  the  section  requires  to  be 
reported  are  what  recommendations  the 
Commission  makes  to  the  Director  and  what 
he  did  or  did  not  do  to  implement  them. 
Nothing  is  said  about  deliberations.  No  in- 
ternal discussions  need  be  reported.  Two 
public  actions— what  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended, what  the  Director  did— are  to  be 
reported  to  Congress.  As  the  letter  con- 
cedes, much  of  the  information.'  In  what 
respect  some  of  the  Information  sought 
might  not  be  obtainable  it  does  not  say, 
could  be  gotten  from  USIA  itself.  Why  the 
fact  that  it  comes  from  the  commission 
changes  iU  character  is  not  clear.  That  the 
commission  may  be  required  to  ""assess"'  the 
effectiveness  of  various  programs  and  to 
report  to  Congress  on  its  evaluations  hardly 
distinguishes  it  from,  for  example,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Further,  the  letter  sUtes  that  the  Presi- 
dent, "as  head  of  the  unitary  executive 
branch."  has  the  power  to  see  to  it  that  the 
executive  branch  speaks  with  one  voice  to 
Congress.  Of  course,  the  President  has  "the 
general  administrative  control  of  those  exe- 
cuting the  laws. '■  Myers  v.  United  SUtes. 
272  U.S.  52.  163-164  (1926).  And,  of  course, 
superiors  may  well  have  authority  to  limit 
the  power  of  a  subordinate  to  communicate 
with  Congress.  E.g..  Congress  Constr.  Corp. 
V.  United  States.  314  P.2d  527.  530-532 
(Ct.Cl.  1963)  (finding  authority  in  the  sUtu- 
tory  structure  of  the  Navy  and  Defense  De- 
partment). It  is  equally  clear  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  impose  on  officers  and  em- 
ployees subordinate  to  the  President  a  sUt- 
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utory  obligation  and  to  direct  its  perform- 
ance even  over  the  President's  objections. 
Kendall  v.  United  SUtes  ex  rel.  Stokes.  12 
Pet.  (37  U.S.)  524  (1838).  "mt  would  be  an 
alarming  doctrine,  that  Congress  cannot 
impose  upon  any  executive  officer  any  duty 
they  may  think  proper,  which  is  not  repug- 
nant to  any  rights  secured  and  protected  by 
the  Constitution;  and  In  such  cases  the  duty 
and  responsibility  grow  out  of  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  law,  and  not  to  the 
direction  of  the  President."  Id.,  610.  In 
short,  the  Court  recognized  the  underlying 
question  of  the  case  to  be  whether  the 
President's  duty  to  "take  Care  that  the 
Laws  be  faithfully  executed"  made  it  consti- 
tutionally impossible  for  Congress  ever  to 
entrust  the  construction  and  implemenU- 
tlon  of  Its  laws  to  anybody  but  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  answered  the  question  in  the 
negative. 

Without  dealing  with  the  implications  of 
"the  unitary  execuUve  branch,"  it  should  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  note,  again,  that  this 
conunission  is  advisory.  Its  appointment  is 
not  subject  to  the  appointments  clause.  Ar- 
ticle II,  S  2,  cl.  2,  although  Congress  has  pro- 
vided an  identical  appointment  process,  and 
It  reports  to  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  lesson  of  Morrison  v.  OlsoTi,  108 
S.Ct.  2597  (1988),  wherein  was  sustained  the 
power  of  Congress,  in  appropriate  circum- 
stances, to  shield  an  officer  performing  an 
executive  function,  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  criminal  offenses,  from  plenary 
presidential  control,  as  well  as  to  authorize 
the  independent  counsel  to  make  certain  re- 
ports to  Congress,  is  that,  as  the  DOJ  letter 
acknowledges,  the  branches  are  not  "her- 
metically"  sealed  off  from  each  other. 

Ih  conclusion,  rather  than  follow  the  Cur- 
tias-  Wright  analysis  of  exclusive  and  plenary 
presidential  power,  the  appropriate  analysis, 
based  on  the  practice  of  government  and  on 
the  case  law.  but  even  more  Important, 
based  on  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  Is  one 
of  concurrent  presidential-congressional 
powers,  with  interaction  and  checking  of 
each  other.  No  doubt,  there  are  exclusive 
powers  possessed  by  the  President  in  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs.  But  one  must  deter- 
mine on  the  basis  of  constitutionally  as- 
signed functions  what  those  powers  are  and 
what  their  limits  are.  Congress  is  delegated 
in  Article  I  substantial  legislative  powers 
that  may  be  used  to  structure  and  to  guide 
the  President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  The  instruction  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  cases  miming  from  Little  v.  Barreme  to 
Younffstown  and  beyond  is  that  a  diligent 
examination  of  the  textual  powers  delegat- 
ed to  the  two  branches.  Informed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  practice,  is  required  to  evaluate 
claims  arising  from  attempts  to  exercise  the 
great  powers  of  government. 

In  that  regard,  without  attempting  to  be 
definitive  or  final  in  an  area  in  which  shift- 
ing balances  are  common,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  challenged  sections  appear  to  be 
grounded  in  textual  commitments  of  power 
to  Congress,  as  well  as  to  be  prefigured  in 
some  past  practices,  and  that  Justice  Jack- 
son's analysis  In  Youngstown  would  require 
a  strong  showing  that  any  exclusive  powers 
of  the  President  have  been  invaded.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  such  a  showing  cannot  be 
made  as  to  particular  provisions,  especially 
in  the  context  of  particularized  factual  situ- 
ations, but  it  Is  to  question  whether  the 
effort  has  yet  been  made. 

JOHlfNY  H.  KlIXIAN, 

Senior  Specialist,  American 

Constitutional  Laxo. 


Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  with  repect  to  the  De- 
partment of  State's  disappointing 
letter,  I  expected  it.  It  is  on  the  edge 
of  being  boilerplate  whenever  these 
things  (»me  along.  I  wish  to  say  they 
do  not  protect  their  President  this 
way.  The  Department  of  State  must 
know  the  agonies  the  department 
went  through  as  it  was  learned,  among 
other  things,  that  its  elemental  duties 
were  subverted  and  bypassed  and  sub- 
orned. The  Department  of  State 
should  want  this  legislation.  The 
American  Foreign  Service  Association 
asks  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  recall  those 
events  in  1984  that  we  recounted  in 
the  White  House  meeting  transcript  to 
the  Senate  earlier,  the  memorandimi 
of  a  White  House  meeting  I  cited  earli- 
er. The  then-Secretary  of  State  said: 
"We  cannot  do  this.  I  am  told  by  Jim 
Baker,"  now  Secretary  of  State,  then 
chief  of  staff,  "that  it  is  impeachable." 
Moreover  I  mtist,  with  great  respect, 
take  a  different  view  from  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  regarding  im- 
peachment. Impeachment  is  surely 
not  the  only  sanction  the  Congress 
has.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  a  firing 
squad. 

Impeachment?  My  goodness.  I  sup- 
pose only  once  in  our  history  has 
there  been  an  impeachment  trial.  Of 
course.  President  Johnson  was  not,  in 
the  end,  impeached. 

In  two  centuries  we  have  never  re- 
moved a  President  in  that  maimer, 
and  I  hope  we  never  will.  Because  it 
should  never  become  necessary.  And  it 
is  this  Itind  of  provision  which  can 
avoid  situations  in  which  impeach- 
ment becomes  something  discussed  in 
the  Oval  Office  or  the  Situation 
Room— wherever  that  meeting  took 
place  in  June  1984. 

For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
who  knew  what  happened  in  those 
events  to  write  us  this  way  is  disap- 
pointing, although  I  certainly  would 
want  to  record  my  complete  respect 
for  the  Acting  Secretary.  I  know  he 
acted  and  spoke  in  good  faith.  But  he 
might  have  made  clear  that  nothing  in 
this  measiu"«  has  anything  to  do  with 
prohibitions  now  in  statute  or  previ- 
ously in  statute  and  expired,  as  are 
almost  all  the  Central  American  ones. 
None.  This  legislation  applies  only  to 
prohibitions  enacted  in  the  future. 

The  gallant  and  learned  Presiding 
Officer,  Senator  Glenn,  a  hero  of  the 
D.S.  Marine  Corps,  ought  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  the  value  of  having  such  leg- 
islation. I  speak  only  with  the  caution 
that  a  very  junior  naval  ensign  might 
bring  to  the  matter,  although  I  rose  to 
the  position  of  lieutenant,  junior 
grade,  after  20  years  in  the  Reserves. 
Military  law  specifically  requires  that 
officers  and  men  not  obey  an  illegal 
command.  An  illegal  command  is  not 
to  be  obeyed.  And  that  is  there  to  pro- 
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tect  the  men  of  the  force,  be  it  Marine 
Corps  or  the  Navy. 

And  also  to  protect  not  Just  the 
people  below  the  source  of  command, 
but  the  people  above  it.  There  may  be 
commands  that  are  illegal  and  ought 
not  be  obeyed:  the  system  is  protected 
from  what  can  be  erratic,  mistaken, 
emotional  judgments. 

We  do  not  ever  want  those  days  to 
come  again  where  a  Secretary  of  State 
is  sitting  at  the  White  House  and 
saying  to  the  President,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, your  Chief  of  Staff  has  told  me 
that  if  we  go  ahead  with  this,  you 
could  be  impeached,  sir."  and  have 
other  people  say.  well,  what  is  im- 
peachment between  friends?  My 
heaven,  that  puts  in  jeopardy  the 
most  important  elective  office  on 
Earth.  It  puts  the  American  Presiden- 
cy in  jeopardy.  None  serve  that  Presi- 
dency well  who  would  wish  to  see  the 
clear  commands  of  the  Congress  avoid- 
ed, and  who  would  resist  an  effort  to 
make  clear  that  if  this  were  done,  it 
would  be  done  at  a  cost.  Not  horren- 
dous, not  irreversible,  but  at  a  cost. 
That  was  absent  in  the  mid-1980's.  I 
think  that  absence  of  such  a  cost,  put 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in 
harm's  way. 

We  survived  that  experience  only 
just,  Mr.  President,  only  just.  I  can 
recall  having  to  go  on  the  radio  noon- 
day on  Saturday  of  Thanksgiving 
weekend  of  1986,  to  respond  to  the 
President's  then  regular  Saturday  5- 
mlnute  broadcast.  I  said,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I've  listened  to  you,  sir.  I  do  not 
think  you  tmderstand  how  serious 
things  are  here  in  Washington.  You 
are  in  California.  I  would  beseech  you, 
Mr.  President,  listen  to  me.  Your  Pres- 
idency, sir,  is  tottering." 

Seventy-two  hours  later  the  Presi- 
dent came  into  the  press  room  of  the 
White  House  and  ordered  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  (and  I  paraphrase) 
"find  out  what  is  going  on  in  my  own 
building." 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  states,  the  Congress 
has  the  clear  power  to  require  that 
powers  delegated  to  the  President  by 
the  Congress  must  comply  with  Con- 
gress' terms.  Nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  It  is  called  the  rule  of  law.  It  does 
not  in  any  way  obviate  or  impair  dis- 
cussions, negotiation  or  agreements, 
save  in  those  very  rare  and  very  visible 
and  never  to  be  mistaken  situations 
where  Congress  has  said,  "No,  you 
may  not  do  that,  Mr.  President,  nor 
may  persons  to  whom  you  have  dele- 
gated powers  of  your  office."  This  is  a 
clear  response  to  the  intramlxture  of 
powers  in  foreign  affairs  to  which 
Hamilton  wrote  202  years  ago. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heinz  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  S.  Res.  154 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Submission  of  Senate  and  concurrent 
resolutions. ") 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  time  is  equal 
ly  divided,  and  I  suggest  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  Senator  wish- 
ing to  speak  at  this  moment.  I.  there- 
fore, suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
elaborate  on  the  subject  of  the  power 
of  the  President  and  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  the  Senate,  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

In  the  Federalist  Paper  No.  75.  Ham 
ilton  discusses  the  Presidential  power 
to  make  treaties  by  and  with  advice 
consent  of  the  Senate,  provided  two 
thirds  of   the  Senate   is  present   and 
concurs. 

Later  in  that  very  powerful  pre.sen- 
tation,     Hamilton     says     of     foreign 
policy,  "It  must  indeed  be  clear  to  a 
demonstration  that  the  joint   posses 
sion  of  power  in  question  by  the  Presi 
dent  and  the  Senate  would  afford  a 
greater  prospect  of  security  than  the 
separate  possession  of  it  by  either  of 
them."  That  is  the  spirit  of  our  Consti 
tution.  He  made  the  point  that  some 
people  say  that  treaties  being  law  or  of 
a  legislative  nature  should  only  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Senate.  Then  he 
was    quick    to    say    that    26    persons 
cannot    negotiate;     1    person    negoti 
ates— hence.  Executive  power.  Execu 
tive  power  also  carries  out  the  treaty. 
So  there  is  an  intermixture,  there  is  a 
joint  power. 

It  is  bewildering,  if  I  can  say.  the 
number  of  times  one  hears  the  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  case  invoked  as  an  exam 
pie  of  unlimited  power  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  foreign  affairs.  On  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  President.  In  that  case  the 
court  was  dealing  with  the  action  by 
President  Roosevelt  carrying  out  what 
in  effect  was  a  neutrality  act  in  a  war 
in  Central  America.  Congress  declared 
itself  neutral  as  between  the  parties.  I 
am  not  sure  a  present  day  President 
would  sign  such  a  statute.  He  might 
say.  "That  is  interfering  with  my  af 
fairs."  President  Roosevelt  signed  it, 
and  he  was  carrying  it  out  and  per- 
force he  did  so  on  his  own,  but  he  did 
so  on  his  own  having  been  instructed 
by  the  Congress  to  so  do.  That  is  what 
we  have  in  that  statute. 


All  the  authorities  on  the  Constitu- 
tion agree  with  Hamilton  and  agree 
with  Jay,  not  the  least  because  they 
can  read  of  the  Constitution  and  know 
our  history. 

The  great  comment  on  Curtiss- 
Wright,  which  was  handed  down  in 
1936,  was  made  by  Edward  S.  Corwin. 
Professor  Corwin  wrote  a  great  book 
on  the  Constitution  and  the  American 
Presidency  that  went  to  edition  after 
edition  (published  by  the  New  York 
University  Press)  and  which  addressed 
the  constitutional  grants  of  powers  ca- 
pable of  affecting  international  rela- 
tions. Mr.  Corwin  had  this  to  say: 

Where  is  the  Con.stitutions  t>est  authority 
to  determine  the  course  of  the  United 
States  a-s  a  sovereign  entity  at  international 
la*  with  respect  to  matters  in  which  other 
similar  entities  may  choose  to  take  an  inter- 
est' Many  person.s  are  inclined  to  answer 
offhand  in  the  President.  But  they  would  be 
hard-put  to  it  if  challenged  to  point  out  any 
definite  statement  to  this  t-ffect  in  liie  Con- 
.stitutiori  itself 

What  the  Constitution  does  and  all  that  it 
does  IS  to  confer  on  the  President  certain 
powers  capable  of  affect intj  our  foreign  rela 
tions  and  certain  other  powers  of  the  .same 
general  kind  on  the  Senate  and  still  other 
such  powers  on  Congre.s.s 

But  which  of  these  org;.'is  shall  have  the 
decisive  and  final  voice  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  American  Nation  us  left  for 
events  to  resolve. 

All  of  this  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
Constitution,  considered  only  for  its  affirm 
ative  grants  of  power  capable  of  affecting 
the  issue,  is  an  invitation  to  struggle  for  the 
privilege  of  directing  American  foreign 
policy. 

An  invitation  to  struggle  for  the 
privilege  of  directing  American  foreign 
policy.  That  is  familiar  to  us.  It  is 
called  the  .separation  of  powers  which 
is  at  once  separated  and  connected,  an 
intermixture  of  power,  in  that  nice 
phrase  of  Hamilton. 

We  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations believe  this  is  a  measure  that 
Presidents  need.  We  think  this  pro 
tects  them  against  persons  of  excessive 
zeal  or  deficient  judgment,  who  would 
seek  to  avoid  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
congressional  power  and  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  all  of 
which  makes  for  grief  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Such  efforts  to  evade  the  laws  do 
not  aid  him.  They  do  him  a  disservice 
and  to  that  extent  ought  to  be  discour- 
aged. That  is  the  simple,  explicit, 
direct  and  hardly  vague  purpose  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  the  time  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senator  Moynihan. 

I  would  note  in  this  regard  that  one 
portion  of  Senator  Moynihan's 
amendment  is  essentially  a  reenact- 
ment  of  the  Pell  amendment  that 
became  law,  with  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  in  1985.  This  is  the  pro- 
vision that  prohibits  using  foreign  aid 
in  a  quid  pro  quo  manner  to  get 
around  prohibitions  in  U.S.  law.  I 
point  this  out  because  the  administra- 
tion, in  opposing  Senator  Moynihan's 
provision,  ignores  the  precedent  set  by 
President  Reagan  in  signing  into  law 
the  provision  that  I  sponsored  in  1985. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  administration  has  read  more  into 
the  scope  of  Senator  Moynihan's 
amendment  than  what  is  clearly  in- 
tended. The  Moynihan  amendment  is 
limited  to  violations  of  explicit  con- 
gressional prohibitions.  It  does  not  cri- 
minalize administration  actions  that 
are  carried  out  in  areas  where  Con- 
gress has  been  silent. 

Finally.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  President  will  largely  control  who 
will  be  liable  to  criminal  penalties 
under  this  proposed  legislation.  It  is. 
after  all.  the  Attorney  General— a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet— 
who  would  have  to  institute  legal  pro- 
ceeding pursuant  to  the  Moynihan 
amendment.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
such  an  action  would  be  instituted  by 
the  clearest  and  most  unambiguous 
violations  of  or  evasions  of  explicit 
congressional  prohibitions. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux  ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  controls  47  Vz  minutes:  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  controls 
29 '2  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  that  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time  if  he  feels  that  he 
can  do  so. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
prepared  to  do  so,  but  after  these 
amendments  that  we  are  considering 
now. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  say  I  want  to 
look  further  at  the  Taiwan  amend- 
ment. It  looks  pretty  good,  but  let  us 
go  ahead  and  do  the  other  two. 

Mr.  PELL.  And  we  will  leave  It  open 
on  Taiwan.  If  you  do  approve  that, 
then  I  will  be  yielding  back  the  time. 
If  you  do  not  approve  it,  then  I  think 
we  ought  to  see. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Moy- 
nihan amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  275 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  report  regarding  a 
monitoring  system  for  the  INF  Treaty) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  believe  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
275. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  145.  after  line  22,  and  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

SK(  .  ai.V  KKPORT  ON  A  MOMTURINti  SYSTEM  M)R 
THE  INK  TREATY 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  requested  to 
report  to  the  Senate  by  September  30,  1989, 
why  the  United  States'  Cargoscan  x-ray 
monitoring  system  for  the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty  was  not  in- 
stalled at  the  United  States'  Votkinsk  Portal 
Monitoring  Facility  inside  the  Soviet  Union 
by  December  1.  1988.  as  provided  for  in  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  and  further,  when  the 
Cargoscan  system  will  be  operational  at  Vot- 
kinsk. 

On  page  5.  In  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  914.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Sec.  915.  Report  on  a  monitoring  system 
for  the  INF  Treaty". 

MR.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Cargoscan  x-ray  machine  is  al- 
ready 6  months  overdue.  It  should 
have  been  installed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  this  past  Decemlier  1.  This 
amendment  merely  requests  a  report 
on  why  the  Cargoscan  is  overdue  and 
when  the  Cargoscan  will  be  installed. 
As  I  indicated,  there  is  agreement  on 
both  sides  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  275)  was 
agreed  to. 

MR.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

MR.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  may  be  required.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
Moynihan  amendment  be  laid  aside 
again  so  that  Senator  Dole  may  offer 
an  amen<tonent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Republican 
leader. 


amendment  NO.  276 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  for 
himself.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
LuGAR,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
276. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  Bill  insert 
the  following: 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  The  Stockholm  Document  of  Septem- 
ber 19.  1986.  the  first  East-West  security 
accord  in  more  than  ten  years,  brought  into 
force  significant  confidence  and  security- 
building  measures  in  Europe. 

(2)  The  United  States  has  entered  into  the 
Negotiations  on  Confidence  and  Security 
Building  Measures  with  the  goal  of  a  more 
stable  and  secure  Europe. 

(3)  These  negotiations  have  focused  on 
measures  to  reduce  mistrust  and  misunder- 
standing about  military  capabilities  and  in- 
tentions by  increasing  openness  and  predict- 
ability in  the  military  environment. 

(4)  The  Congress  supports  President 
Bush's  efforts  to  make  progress  in  all  areas 
of  arms  control  and  supports  his  recent  ini- 
tiatives in  the  area  of  conventional  arms 
control. 

(5)  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  the  Agreement  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Incidents  on  and  Over  the  High  Seas 
on  May  25.  1972. 

(6)  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  the  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction 
Center  Agreement  on  September  15.  1987. 

(7)  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  the  Agreement  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Dangerous  Military  Activities  on 
June  12.  1989. 

(8)  The  Congress  believes  that  a  direct 
military-to-military  communications  link  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  could 
prevent  misunderstanding  in  the  event  of 
unpredicted  military  activities  or  incidents, 
such  as  the  recent  incident  in  which  a 
Soviet  MiG-23  transitted  NATO  airspace 
and  crashed  in  Belgium. 

(9)  The  Congress  believes  such  a  direct 
military  to  military  communications  link 
could  complement  U.S.  efforts  in  the  area  of 
confidence-and  security-building  measures. 
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<b)  Sense  or  Congress.— In  light  of  the 
findings  in  subsection  (a),  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— the  President  should  raise 
and  request  that  our  NATO  allies  consider 
the  concept  of  a  direct  mUitary  to  military 
communications  link  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  at  the  appropriate  NATO 
forum. 

(c)  I»rbsidential  Report.— The  President 
shall  subnut  to  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cember 1.  1989  a  report  on  the  technical  fea- 
sibility, operational  characteristics  and  costs 
of  establishing  a  direct  military-to-military 
communications  link  lietween  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  this  amendment  ha* 
been  discussed  with  the  chairman. 
Senator  Pell,  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican. Senator  Helms,  and  they  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  give  a  little  background 
information. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  as  we  all 
know,  a  runaway  Soviet  Mig-23  fighter 
crashed  into  a  farmhouse  in  Belgium 
killing  a  19-year-old  man.  The  plane 
crashed  after  a  600-mile  flight  over 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Belgium. 

None  of  these  countries  was  given 
any  warning  that  the  plane  was  head- 
ing their  way.  In  fact,  it  took  the  Sovi- 
ets 10  hours  to  acknowledge  the  stray 
fighter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  type  of  inci- 
dent might  not  have  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  a  young  man's  life  had  there 
been  a  direct  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  And.  let  us  face  it.  unexpected 
events,  even  if  totally  unintended,  still 
set  off  alarms  in  each  side's  military 
forces. 

Unfortunately,  at  present,  only  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  such  a  direct  channel  of  commu- 
nication—the so-called  hotline. 

Representatives  from  the  Federal 
Republic,  the  Netherlands,  and  Bel- 
gium proposed  shortly  after  the  inci- 
dent that  NATO  establish  an  emergen- 
cy communications  link  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

I'm  sure  this  is  a  possibility  that 
I*resident  Bush  will  want  to  explore. 
I'm  also  sure  that  all  my  Senate  col- 
leagues would  support  such  an  effort. 
Therefore,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  as  well  as 
Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Lugar  have 
joined  me  in  offering  an  amendment 
requiring  the  President  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  setting  up  a  direct  military  to 
military  commimications  link  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  President  would  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  technical  feasibility 
and  cost  of  establishing  such  a  NATO- 
Warsaw  Pact  link.  In  addition  to  this 
report,  we  hope  that  the  President 
would  raise  this  idea  within  NATO, 
NATO  is  devoting  considerable  time  to 
arms  control,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  conventional  arms  control  talks  in 
Vienna. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  an  emergency 
military  communications  link  would 
complement  the  types  of  proposals  the 
West  is  seeking  support  for  in  Vienna, 
especially  at  the  confldence-and  secu- 
rity-building measures  talks— also 
known  as  the  CSBM  talks. 

As  you  know,  the  CSBM  talks  are 
aimed  at  increasing  the  stability  and 
security  of  Europe.  At  the  CSBM  talks 
the  United  SUtes  and  its  NATO  Allies 
have  proposed  measures  that  would  in- 
crease openness  and  predictability  in 
European  military  affairs. 

Increasing  predictability  and  reduc- 
ing misunderstanding  is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about. 

On  a  bilateral  level,  the  United 
States  has  reached  similar  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  My  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  Senator 
Warner,  negotiated  the  agreement  on 
the  prevention  of  incidents  on  and 
over  the  high  seas  in  1972.  Senator 
Warner  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Senator  Nuhn.  played  a 
key  role  in  the  establishment  of  the 
nuclear  risk  reduction  centers  in  1987. 
As  we  learned  from  those  experi- 
ences, establishing  such  links  requires 
not  only  technical  effort,  but  political 
effort  as  well.  A  direct  link  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  only  as 
good  as  the  commitment  to  use  it  at 
the  right  time.  This  link  will  not 
reduce  tensions  in  and  of  itself,  but.  if 
used  appropriately,  it  could  reduce  the 
potential  for  misunderstanding. 

We  have  all  seen  promising  signs  of 
greater  openness  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Now  is  the  time  to  expand  our  efforts 
at  better  communication  between  East 
and  West  to  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  I  would  hope  that  in  this  new 
era  of  glasnost,  an  opportunity  to 
extend  such  military  openness  may  be 
seriously  considered. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  explained  the 
amendment.  It  could  be  an  important 
first  step.  I  think  it  would  be  wel- 
comed by  President  Bush. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  calls  on  the  President  to  study 
the  advisability  of  an  additional  confi- 
dence- and  security-building  measure 
in  Europe.  The  measure  which  this 
amendment  proposes  is  a  direct  mili- 
tary-to-military communications  link 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
The  possible  value  of  such  a  link  was 
illustrated  in  the  recent  episode  when 
a  Soviet  military  aircraft  flew  from 
Poland  across  NATO  territory  until  it 
crashed  in  Belgium.  Despite  the  fact 
that  NATO  was  aware  of  the  aircraft 
in  sufficient  time  to  track  it  and  to 
have  our  own  NATO  aircraft  follow  it 
and  establish  that  the  pilot  had  eject- 
ed, no  attempt  was  made  to  communi- 
cate with  Warsaw  Pact  authorities. 
Indeed,  such  an  attempt  was  virtually 
impossible  on  such  short  notice. 
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The  military-to-military  link  which 
this  amendment  proposes  would  pro- 
vide an  existing  and  established  chan- 
nel for  use  in  such  incidents,  where 
unpredicted  military  events  could  lead 
to  unfortunate  incidents  between  the 
two  sides. 

As  the  members  of  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  proceed  to  explore  ways 
to  reduce  tension  and  enhance  confi- 
dence and  security  in  the  ongoing  ne- 
gotiations in  Vienna,  it  is  my  view  that 
it  could  prove  fruitful  to  explore  the 
possibility  and  feasibility  of  a  military- 
to-military  communications  link  such 
as  that  proposed  in  this  amendment.  I 
hope  the  President  will  explore  this 
concept  seriously  with  our  allies  and 
will  find  that  it  can  be  included  as  part 
of  the  set  of  measures  being  negotiat- 
ed in  Vienna. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  an  excellent  amendment  and  I 
am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  it.  It  is  a  little  bit  different  than  the 
hotline  because  the  existing  United 
States-Soviet  hotline  runs  through  the 
Defense  Department  to  the  White 
House  and  is  essentially  designed  for 
communication  between  political  lead- 
ers. My  understanding  in  the  past  was 
the  reason  the  Soviets  did  not  want  it 
to  go  from  military  to  military  was 
they  want  to  keep  more  of  a  control 
on  it.  The  proposed  NATO-Warsaw 
Pact  communication  link,  by  contrast, 
will  provide  for  better  communication 
between  military  personnel  in  order  to 
avoid  misunderstanding.  The  fact  they 
are  willing  to  go  from  military  to  mili- 
tary in  this  one  is  I  think  a  good  sign, 
showing  they  are  more  willing  to  trust 
the  military  than  they  were  before.  I 
for  one  look  forward  to  voting  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  Is  there  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  amendment  (No.  276)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy 


oming  [Mr.  Simpson]  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  debate  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  feeling 
that  it  indeed  is  not  appropriate.  The 
reasons  for  my  opposition  have  been 
very  ably  outlined  by  others,  including 
the  administration.  But  I  really  literal- 
ly will  just  take  2  or  3  minutes  to  ex- 
press my  own  reservations. 

I  guess  as  we  review  things  here  we 
all  wonder  how  long  things  last.  I 
think  it  was  a  colleague  I  cannot  recall 
who  10  years  ago  said,  "nothing  ever 
dies  around  here."  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand what  purpose  it  is  to  continue  to 
bedevil  and  beleaguer  the  Iran-Contra 
issue.  We  have  spent  millions  of  the 
taxpayers"  bucks  on  this  issue,  all  to 
no  avail,  unless  they  really  want  to  im- 
peach George  Bush  now.  which  seems 
like  not  really  an  appropriate  thing  to 
do  at  all.  I  would  hope  we  would  not 
seek  to  impeach  George  Bush. 

Where  does  all  this  lead?  What  is 
the  purpose  of  it?  How  long  does  it  go 
on?  It  is  an  extraordinary  effort  to  mi- 
cromanage  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  in  this  country  to  an  extent 
that  is  really  almost  hard  to  imagine. 
How  long  is  the  exquisite  agony  of  this 
thing  to  go  forward?  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

But  the  amendment  goes  far  beyond 
even  that.  It  would  inhibit  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  by  creating  the  spec- 
ter of  potential  criminal  liability  for 
any  U.S.  Government  employee  who 
acts  to  further  a  policy  for  which 
funding  has  been  denied.  Now.  think 
of  how  many  times  in  the  course  of 
our  times  here,  our  travail  and  our 
work,  we  deny  funding  to  certain  agen- 
cies or  for  some  reason  to  some  part  of 
the  Government.  And  that  would  be 
done  whether  that  action  is  made  with 
intent  or  knowledge  to  circumvent 
some  congressional  prohibition. 

I  think  it  is  all  very  well  to  cut  off 
funding.  That  is  our  job.  We  do  that. 
We  are  all  skilled  at  that.  You  are 
going  to  cut  off  funding  if  they  do  a 
number  on  you.  We  do  that  sometimes 
in  a  clumsy  way.  I  have  done  that,  cut 
off  funding  for  programs  or  policies 
that  we  feel  to  be  unwise  or  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
But  I  think  it  is  quite  another  matter, 
Mr.  President,  for  us  to  impose  crimi- 
nal liability— and  that  is  the  way  I 
read  this— or  to  require  a  cutoff  of 
funding  to  a  foreign  country  which 
might  act  to  support  a  policy  for 
which  Congress  has  refused  funding. 

This  amendment  would  also  attempt 
to  interfere— I  think  impermissibly— in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries.  If  this 
provision  were  to  become  law,  as  I  un- 


derstand It,  a  congressional  prohibi- 
tion on  aid  to  a  resistance  movement 
anywhere  In  the  world  would  become 
an  effort  to  undermine  that  support 
and  undercut  that  support  from  any- 
where In  the  world,  from  any  source 
whatsoever. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  really  are 
contemplating  doing  this.  We  would 
then  be  giving  the  signals  and  telling 
others  they  must  join  us.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  patronizing 
than  that.  If  we  deny  funding  we  are 
saying  that  other  sovereign  nations 
had  Ijetter  shape  up  and  follow  us  and 
line  up  in  our  camp  or  we  will  cut  off 
their  funding  as  well. 

I  assume  that  is  what  that  could 
mean. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  idea.  The 
President  must  be  able  to  develop  and 
implement  foreign  policy.  Surely  Con- 
gress has  a  role  to  play,  but  this  Is  the 
wrong  role  on  the  wrong  stage.  I 
cannot  possibly  Imagine  what  the  real 
purpose  of  this  is.  It  does  not  avoid 
what  did  happen  and  what  was  painful 
to  all  of  us.  It  does  not  prevent  it  hap- 
pening again.  But  it  seems  to  brood 
upon  the  issue  and  go  back  and  try  to 
address  something  which  is  just  as 
well  left  where  it  is.  Anybody  will  tell 
you  that.  If  you  go  up  to  somebody  in 
a  town  meeting  in  Wyoming  or  an- 
other State  and  talk  about  Iran- 
Contra  they  say  "I  thought  that  stuff 
was  over."  And  It  Is  over.  It  should  be 
over.  It  was  just  an  unfortunate  and 
hideous  time.  The  courts  have  done 
their  work.  The  people  who  should 
pay  have  paid.  The  system  works. 

I  see  no  reason  at  all  to  impose  this 
criminal  liability  which  might  arise  at 
any  time  simply  when  we  see  a  policy 
going  forward  where  funding  has  been 
denied,  but  yet  some  action  is  being 
taken  by  someone,  or  somebody  is 
making  a  normal  diplomatic  call.  I 
think  that  the  Government  can  ill- 
afford  that  kind  of  restraint  and  con- 
striction. 

For  that  reason.  I  certainly  would 
not  be  supportive  of  the  amendment.  I 
can  understand  from  whence  It 
springs,  and  it  springs  from  a  well 
which  may  have  water  in  it  for  the 
rest  of  our  history.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  are  ever  going  to  do  anything  much 
about  It  unless  you  wish  to  impeach  a 
sitting  President.  There  is  no  other 
purpose  for  this  continual  dogged  per- 
sistence and  obsession  as  to  this  unfor- 
tunate thing  that  occurred. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator    from    Wyoming    yields    the 
floor.  Who  yields  thne? 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  ask  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll,  and  the  time 
will  be  equally  divided. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  GAO  dated 
July  12.  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 

COIfGRESSIONAL  BUDGFT  OFFICE. 

Washington,  DC,  July  12,  1989. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached 
cost  estimate  on  S.  1160.  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1990.  as 
ordered  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  June  8.  1989. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  Cost 
Estimate 

1.  BUI  number:  S.  1160. 

2.  Bill  title:  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  Fiscal  Year  1990. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commmittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  June  8.  1989. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  The  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
the  Inter-American  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  It  also  authorizes  funds  for  a  new 
television  broadcasting  service  to  Cuba,  and 
funds  for  ten  "model  foreign  language  com- 
petence posts"  at  overseas  missions. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 
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GENERAL 

The  estimate  assumes  enactment  of  this 
bill  and  subsequent  appropriation  of  the  au- 
thorized amounts  by  September  30,  1989. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  authorizations 
are  for  ongoing  programs  and  the  author- 
ized levels  are  stated  in  the  bill.  Outlays  for 
these  programs  were  estimated  using  histor- 
ical spendout  rates.  The  net  budget  impact 
is  estimated  outlays  minus  estimated  reve- 
nues. The  details  In  the  table  may  not  total 
to  the  net  budget  Impact  due  to  rounding. 

REVENUE  PROVISIONS 

Section  217  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  non-resident  aliens  an 
exemption  from  paying  income  taxes  on  cer- 
tain educational  grants.  Under  Section  217, 
grants  received  from  the  United  States  In- 
formation agency  or  the  agency  for  Inter- 
naitonal  Development  would  not  be  counted 
as  gross  income  and  therefore  would  not  be 
taxable.  The  Joint  Committee  on  taxation  is 
responsible  for  estimating  the  revenue  ef- 
fects of  income  tax  legislation.  They  have 
not  completed  an  estimate  of  Section  217, 
therefore  the  revenue  impact  of  this  section 
is  not  included  in  the  table. 

Section  641  prohibits  the  importation  of 
ivory  and  other  elephant  products  from 
countries  where  elephants  are  killed  illegal- 
ly and  from  countries  where  there  is  any 
significant  trade  in  illegally  killed  ele- 
phants. CBO  estimates  this  section  will  not 
significantly  affect  receipts  of  customs 
duties  or  other  revenues. 

Section  903  reclassifies  $250,000  in  reve- 
nues received  by  the  Office  of  Munitions 
Control  (OMC)  in  fiscal  year  1990  as  offset- 
ting collections.  These  offsetting  collections 
would  be  used,  subject  to  appropriations 
action,  by  the  SUte  Department  for  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  OMC.  The  net 
effect  of  spending  the  $250,000  is  included 
in  the  authorization  table. 

DIRECT  SPENDING  PROVISIONS 

Section  106  authorizes  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  transfer  certain  deobllgated  funds 
into  their  Buying  Power  Maintenance  ac- 
count. Currently  these  deobllgated  funds 
would  lapse  because  their  period  of  avail- 
ability has  expired.  Under  Section  106,  how- 
ever, these  funds  could  be  reobligated  and 
used  to  offset  losses  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's budget  due  to  exchange  rate  fluctua- 
tions. This  provision  would  therefore  reap- 
propriate  funds  and  provide  new  budget  au- 
thority to  the  SUte  Department.  Funds 
deobllgated  from  all  Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs  accounts  except  those  that  are 
funded  by  no-year  appropriations  would  be 
available  for  this  transfer.  Currently,  the 
State  Department  deobligates  an  average  of 
approximately  $19  million  per  year  from 
the  accounts  mentioned  above.  Since  these 
funds  would  be  available  for  reobligation. 
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this  provision  would  increase  outlays  by  an 
estimated  $97  million  over  the  projection 
period. 

Section  141  would  allow  foreign  national 
employees  (i.e..  citizens  of  foreign  countries 
who  work  in  United  States  embassies  or  con 
sulates)  to  transfer  their  credits  in  the  Ciul 
Sen,'ice    Retirement    System    (CSRS)    to    a 
local  retirement  plan.  This  section  has  no 
net  effect  on  budget  authority,   but  raises 
outlays  by  $22  million  through  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  budget  impact  is  spread  to  t\*o 
functions  of  the  budget.  The  one-time  trans 
fer  of  past  employee  and  employer  contribu 
tions  from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  (CSRS  Trust  Fundi  to  local 
plans  is  expected  to  result  in  $16  million  in 
outlays  in  1990.  In  addition,  employer  con 
tributions  to  the  CSRS  Trust  Fund-  record 
ed  as  budget  authority— would   be  reduced 
by  $6.1   million  over  the  projection  period. 
These  effects  on  CSRS  are  reflected  in  the 
budget    function    600    estimates.    Employer 
contributions  to  the  local  plans  would  offset 
the  reduction  in  employer  contributions  to 
the  CSRS  Trust  Fund.  This  offset  of  budKet 
authority  is  shown  in  the  budget  function 
951  portion  of  the  table.  The  outlays  asso<-i 
ated  with   this  budget  authority   represent 
the  impact  of  the  federal  payment  going  to 
l(X-al  retirement  plans  instead  of  the  CSRS 
Trust  Fund. 

Section   146  gives  certain   former  spouses 
of  foreign  service  employees  retirement,  sur 
vivor.   and  health   benefits.   The  State   De 
partment  estimates  that  approximately   20 
additional  people  will  be  eligible  for  oenefits 
under  this  bill.  Outlays   from   the   Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  (PSRD> 
F\ind  are  estimated  to  increase  to  appro.xi 
mately  $.25  million  per  year  before  declin 
ing  due  to  reductions  in  the  number  of  ben- 
eficiaines.  Payments  to  the  fund  to  amor 
tize  the  unfunded  liability  created  by   the 
extension  of  benefits  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion are  permanently  authorized  by  .section 
821    of    the    Foreign    Service    Act    of    1980 
These   payments,   which   are   offset    within 
budget   function    150.   are  estimated   to   re 
quire  appropriations  of  about   $0  1   million 
per  year  for  30  years. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Section    161    requires    the    Secretary    of 
Slate  to  designate  ten  overseas  missions  as 

model  foreign  language  competence  posts", 
and  authorizes  such  sums  as  necessary  for 
the  funding  of  these  posts.  Under  the  provi 
sions  of  the  bill,  all  employees  permanently 
assigned  to  these  posts  would  be  required  to 
be  competent  in  the  language  common  to 
that  country  The  level  of  competency  re 
quired  for  each  position  would  be  deter 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

The  costs  associated  with  this  section 
depend  on  a  number  of  factors  that  present 
ly  are  unknown,  including  which  posl^ 
would  t)e  designated  as  model  posts,  and  the 
level  of  language  competency  required  for 
each  position.  The  main  costs  associated 
with  these  model  posts  would  he  training 
costs,  such  as  instructors'  salaries.  These 
costs  would  be  higher  with  larger  posUs 
versus  smaller  posts,  and  would  increase  as 
the  level  of  competency  required  for  em 
ployees  is  increased  The  cost  of  instructors, 
including  personnel  and  non-personnel 
costs,  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$50,000  per  year,  but  is  not  included  in  the 
table  because  of  the  uncertainty  over  the 
scope  of  the  program. 

Section  405  of  the  bill  would  prohibit  any 
payment  of  assessed  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  (UNi  or  any  specialized 
agency  of  the  UN  if  the  Palestine  Liberation 


Organization     (PLO)     is     admitted     as     a 
member   to  that   organization.  The  budget 
impact    of    Section    405    ultimately    would 
depend    on    the    number    of    organizations 
granting    membership    to    the    PLO     If    no 
such  organizations  do.  this  provision  would 
have  no  budget  impact.  If  the  PLO  is  admit 
ted  to  all  organizations  in  which  the  United 
States  larks  the  power  to  veto  the  admission 
of  new   members,   however,  spending  could 
be  lowered  by  about   $200  million  per  year 
No  budget  impact  for  Section  405  is  includ 
ed   in   the   table   because  CBO  cannot   esti 
mate  whether  the  UN  or  any  of  iLs  special- 
ized agencies  will  admit  the  PLO. 

Section  611  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Ad 
minislrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  provide  grants  to  nongov 
ernmental  organizations  to  purchase  dis 
counted  commercial  debt  held  by  a  foreign 
country  The  purcha-se  of  the  debt  by  the 
nongovernmental  organization  would  b<' 
contingent  upon  (he  country  s  willingnes.s  to 
undertake  conser\alion  projects  aimed  at 
improving  the  environment.  Repayment  ol 
the  debt  would  be  forgiven  if  the  country 
demonstrates  a  long-term  commitment  to 
the  projecl.s 

There  is  no  budgetrv  impact  included  in 
ttie  table  for  Section  611  The  bill  does  not 
authorize  any  funds  to  pay  for  new  grants, 
and  AID  does  not  expect  a  large  number  ol 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  to  be 
reached  given  the  difficult.',  of  past  negolia 
tion.s  However.  AID  currently  hxs  several 
pilot  programs  in  Latin  America  .similar  to 
those  authorized  by  this  .section 

Under  Section  611  nongovernmental  or^a 
nizations  would  be  allowd  to  retain  any  in 
tere.sl  earntd  on  investments  pending  their 
disbursement  for  approved  program  pur 
pcses.  Under  current  law.  interest  accumu 
lated  on  investments  would  be  returned  to 
the  Trea-sury 

Section  705  authorizes  $16  million  for  a 
new  television  service  for  broadcasting  to 
Cuba.  The  estimate  a.ssiimes  service  will 
begin  in  the  third  quarter  of  fi.scal  year  1990 
after  feasibility  testing,  evaluations,  and  the 
hiring  of  employees  has  been  completed. 
Outlays  of  $9  million  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
$7  million  over  the  following  two  years  were 
estimated  using  spendoul  rates  for  similar 
programs. 

6  Estimated  com  to  Slate  and  local  gov 
ernmeiits   None 

7  K.slimate  comparison   None 

8  Previous  CBC:)  cost  estimate    None 

9  K^tlmate  prepared  by  Kent  Christen 
sen.  2'J6  2840.  Cathy  F.llman.  226  2820:  Eric 
Nicholson.  226  2680 

10  Estimate  approved  by  James  L  Blum. 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  Prp.sidpnt.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  \«,ill  note  that  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  \vhen  all  time  is  yielded 
back,  the  vote  on  thi.s  amendment  is 
scheduled  to  occur  tomorrow  after 
noon  at  2:15  p.m. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  \\ould 
correct  the  Chair.  There  will  be  20 
minutes  of  debate  equally  divided,  and 
the  vote  will  be  at  2:35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  that  agreement 
has  not  been  entered  into. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  but  it 
will  be  propounded  by  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  also  the  under- 
standing of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  entertain  that  unanimous 
consent  request  when  it  is  asked. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  called 
it  to  the  attention.  I  say  to  the  Chair, 
because  I  do  not  want  Senators  who 
may  be  listening  to  be  confused.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  HERBERT  D. 
KLEBER 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nomination  of  Her- 
bert D.  Kleber  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  for  Demand  Reduc- 
tion, Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy,  be  held  at  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  Tuesday,  July  18, 
1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PRINT  JOHNSTON 
AMENDMENT-NO.  267 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Johnstons  amendment  No.  267  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  as  requested. 


LEGISLATION  REGARDING 
DESECRATION  OF  THE  U.S.  FLAG 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  of  time  between  10:30  and  12:30 
p.m.  tomorrow  be  considered  as  morn- 
ing business  for  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  and  constitu- 
tional amendments  relating  to  the 
issue  of  the  desecration  of  the  U.S. 
flag  and  discussion  of  that  legislation 
and  the  flag-burning  question,  and 
that  Senators  be  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Republi- 
can leader,  Senator  Dole. 


RESPONSES  TO  PHYSICAL 
DESECRATION  OF  THE  FLAG 

Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President,   first   of 
all.  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  ar- 
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Maflm  lewis  Allday 
Timothy  B   *tkesofi 
Dayid  Gewgp  Ball 
Anflfew  Camp  Barrffi 
Shirley  lempie  Blac* 
luiia  Ctianj  Blocli 
RctiacO  Wood  Boetim 
Detea  Russell  Bo*lat« 
*illiam  Bramf 
D  Allan  Brankr 
Milliam  C  Bioou 
lacqueline  Knox  Brown 
Keitti  lapham  B'Own 
William  Andfea^  Brown 
Mof'is  Dempson  Bustiy 
liedericli  Morris  Bus^ 
&lt)eri  [  Carmictiaei 
Raoul  Lord  Carroll 
iames  [  Cason 
Alien  B  Clark   Ir 
Richaid  A  Clarke  _ 

Brian  *  Clymer  _ 

I'Kmii  f   Wlms   III 
linda  M  Comtis 
Susan  M  Couutilin 
Margafet  P  Curnr 
I  Mictiaei  Dayis 
Tlwmas  C  Bawsor  II 
tHicnaei  R  Delanfl  _ 

Tfxxna*  I   Duesteftiefg       _ 

Wlin  J  Laston  )i 

Mctietle  Easlon 

Ugi  R  finaudi 

Irtward  Manm  Emmett 

Raymond  Ctiaries  iwinj 

MaMin  L    i3g3 

linda  I  lisliei  _ 

C  Austin  hits  _ 

Anne  Newmar  Foiemar 

Airriur  W   For' 

Ctias  *  Freeman  ii 

Qaiie  t  freeman 

lou  Gallejos 

losepfi  Befnaid  GiKlenhoin 

Roy  M  Goodman 

OonaW  Ptiinney  Gregp 

Stella  Garcia  Guefra 

Constance  Basline  rtar"man 

Memy  f  Hocketmei 

Waoe  I  Hwn  

lerry  M  Huntei 

fric  M   (avits        „ 

Hyc  Ryoon  Ihm      

lane  A  Kenny        ...„ „ 

Gwendolyn  S  Kinj 

HwtKft  D  KWw 

Dennis  Edward  Kloske 

Hathleer  Day  Kocn 

SAirma  Anna  Kondratas 

Eut«ie  P  1^ 

Kennetli  B  Kramet 

Ouincy  Metlon  KrosOy 

Ilwmas  0  laison 

Wafien  A  Lavoel 

Eugene  Ibstlei  Lawsan 

Antonio  Lopez         

*illum  lucas       

S  Antlmy  McC«m    ... 

lean  (flcHee 

John  D  Macombei 

Stwrie  Patrice  Maistiail 

ttnnus  Patrcli  Melady 

leiry  Aleundef  Mooie   <i 

Riclurd  Anthony  Moce 

Diane  1^  Morales 

Dapnne  Wood  Murray 

OHIa  M  l«ewman    „    „ 

lanice  Obuchowslii  ^_ 

DeOorah  »  Owen 

Edward  losetin  Pertms 
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Solicitor  ol  the  Department  ol  the  Interior 

Assistant  Administrator  ot  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  i  Imernationai  Attairs 

Assistant  Secretary  ol  Labor  i  Penswr  and  Weltare  Benefit  i 

A  memtier  ol  ttie  federal  Communications  Commission  lor  Ihe  term  e»oi"n^  June  3C 

Ambassador  to  Chechoslovakia 

Ambassador  to  l«epal 

Amtiaaadoi  to  the  Sultanate  ot  Oman  _^__ 

Administrator  ot  the  l*age  and  Hour  Drusw  Departmeni  ol  ialw"~'  ,"" " 

US  Attorney  lor  Southern  District  ol  Calilornia  .      _  ,  ^ 

Director  ol  ttie  OHice  ol  Science  and  technology  Policy 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  Labor  (EmploYment  Standards  Administration 
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Assistant  Secretary  ol  Energy  i Congressional  and  miergcvernmentai  Attairs), 

Ambassador  to  Denmark  

Ambassador  to  Israel  ~~ 

Rank  ot  Ambassador  during  tenure  as  CoordrnatDi  tor  Coynie'  leriorrsm     

Ambassador  to  Luxembourg  .H~".~. 

Administrator  ol  the  federal  Railroad  Administration  "' 

General  Counsel.  Department  ol  Veterans  Altans 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  Agncullure  (Special  Services 

Assistant  Secretary  ol  Veterans  Affairs  (Veterans  Liaison  and  Program  Coo'dinaton) 
.  tesistani  Secretary  ol  Stale  (Politico-Military  Affairs , 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administrator 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  Labor  lor  Veterans  Employment  and  Iiammg 
AssistanI  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  i  Managemenl  i 
Member  ot  Ihe  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  'or  Ihe  letrn  expir.ng  December  31 
U  S  Atlofney  lor  f astern  Disticl  ol  North  Carolina 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  Energy  (Conservaton  and  Renewable  Energy  i 


1993- 


U  S  txecutwe  Director  ol  the  International  Monetary  Fund  loi  a  term  ol  ?  ytars  ..___.___I 

Member  ol  tfie  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  ™_J_ ." 

Assistant  Secretary  ot  Commerce  I  International  and  Economic  Policy  ■  " '" ' 

Assistant  Secretary  ot  Energy  ( Inlemational  Affairs  and  Energy  Emeigencie: 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  lor  Intergovernmental  and  Interagency  Altarrs  Decartmeni  ot  Education  

Permanwl  Representative  of  the  U  S  A  to  the  Organijjlon  ot  American  Slates  with  ttie  ranli  o(  A/<fiKsatfor 

Member  ot  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lor  a  terr"  exprnnf  Dec   5i   1992.. 
.  Ambassador  to  Gbana 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  the  Air  Force  (Space  Poley.  ~ 

AssistanI  Attitmistiator  lor  Toxic  Substances  ol  Ihe  Environmental  P'oteciion  Agency"" 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  Housing  S  Urtian  Oevetopment  " 

Under  Seaetary  ol  Ihe  Air  Force _J 

Assistant  Secretary  ot  State  ( Adminislratw) ' 

Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia  ~ 
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~te^- 


Assrstant  Secretary  ol  Housing  and  Urban  Devetopmeni  ■  Administration  t 
Assistant  Seaetary  ol  Ihe  Interim  (Policy  Budget  and  Administration) 
...  AnitiissMir  to  Switzerland 

_..  Member  ol  tlie  National  Council  on  ttie  Arts  lor  a  term  expiring  Sept  ': 
„„.  Ambassadn  to  tfie  Republic  ol  Korea 

—  Assistant  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  ( lerritonaf  and  International  Aflairs 
„  Assistant  Secretary  tor  Fish  and  l«ildWe,  0«>artitient  ol  Ihe  Inlenoi 
„.-.  Associate  Dvecloi  ot  the  U  S  Information  Agency 
-„.  Cfnel  ol  tfie  Cti*1ren  s  Bureau.  Departmeni  ol  H  H  S 
_..  General  Counsel  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board  tor  a  iptit  ai  i  vea- 

.  Ambassador  to  Venezuela  Z 

.._  Onel  Counsel  lor  Advocacy.  Small  Business  AOmmislra'ion    

Director  ol  tlie  ACTION  Agency  _  J  '  """'~Z 

Commissioner  o»  Social  Security  '" 

— „.  Deputy  Director  for  Demand  Reduction.  Office  ol  National  Drug  Control  Policy!I~IIIl 

Under  Secretary  ol  Commerce  tor  Export  Administration 

General  Counsel  ol  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  lor  a  term  s'  ■  years 

Assistant:  Secretary  ot  Housing  and  Urtan  Development  (Community  Piamnj  and  Oeveioomen! 


._  Deputy  Director  of  tlie  U  S  Inlornation  Agency  ... 

Associate  ludge  of  the  U  S  Court  ol  Veterans  Appeals  for  the  feir  of  b  tn" ■■'■'■!. 

.  Assistant  Secretary  ol  Commerce  (Export  EnlorceraenI  .""    """'... 

Administialor  of  ttie  federal  Higliwsy  Admmrstration 

for  the  rank  ot  Ambassador  during  liis  tenure  of  service  as  the  United  Sfaiei  Cooroinaloi  for  Muiliaterai  Trade  Negolialioos 

first  Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  ol  Ihe  United  Stale;  lor  i  lerm  of  «  years  expiring  Ian  20   1993 

Associate  Director  ol  ttie  Federal  Emergency  Managemenl  Agency     ______      

.  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Civil  Rights i  ~^    ™_  •—- —  '    '_'_';■■■■■• 

.  Assistant  Seaetary  ol  Veterans  Affairs  (finance  and  Planning!         .._        "  '..       . ''  ; 

jfcmbei  of  the  federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  foi  a  term  ol  5  years  expiring  July  I    I99«  ", 1_._^ 


President  of  the  Export-lmporl  Bank  ol  Ihe  United  Stales  for  a  fe'i^  of  ;  year;  expiring  Jar   .'.    .99; 
Member  ol  ttie  Federal  Communications  Commission  for  Ihe  ren;ainder  of  Ihe  term  expinng  iune  JO  1992 

.  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See 

.  Ambissalor  to  Ibe  Kingdom  of  Lesoltu 
Ambassador  to  Ireland 

Assistant  Seaetary  of  [nern  (Environmeni  Salelv  and  Healim  ~ 

Directoi  ot  the  Institute  ot  Museum  Services  ■  ■--- 

Ambassador  to  New  Zealand  and  Ambassador  to  Western  Samoa    :  posilions  ' 

Assistant  Seaetary  ot  Commerce  lor  Commumcafion;  and  Information  [_.,'_ 

Federal  Trade  Commissioner  lor  the  unexpired  term  of  seven  vears  from  Sepl  26  I98i'  

Director  Gemril  ol  ttie  foreign  Service  [ '"' 


iune  !3   1989 
June  6  1989 
April  18   1989 
Iune  16   1989 
June  6  1989 
Iune  23  '.989 
June  6  1989 
June  8.  1989 
iune  9   1989 
June  6.  1989 
June  8  1989 
June  22  1989 
May  31.  1989 
May  31    1989 
June  6  1989 
June  15.  1989 
July  1!.  1989 
June  15.  1989 
May  2.  1989 
July  17  1989 
June  22.  1989 
June  16 
June  22 
July  U 
June  21. 
June  16 
Jane  16 
July  17. 
July  M 
June  16. 
June  22, 
July  11. 
June  16. 
June  8. 


July  11 
July  II 
July  i;. 
May  31 
July  17. 
July  U. 
June  15 
June  22. 
June  22. 
June  13 
June  7. 


1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
;S89 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 


Mar  6.  1989 
Iune  15  1989 
June  6.  1989 
iune  21.  1989 
June  21.  1989 
May  12.  1989 
July  11.  1989 
June  23.  1989 
Juty  !1  1989 
Ju^  17.  1989 
July  17   1989 


1989 

1989 
1989 

1989 
1989 

1989 
1989 


July  14 
Juty  11. 
June  9 
July  11 
May  5 
May  31 
June  6 
June  16.  1989 
June  22  1989 
May  18  1989 
May  1  1989 
Iune  21  1989 
July  11.  1989 
June  22,  1989 
June  16  1989 
June  9 
July  II 
Juty  14. 
April  12 
July 

May  ;  1 
Jane  7 


June  6 
luN  U 
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1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 
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1989 
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Stem  Smdir  fWn 
GnrtF  ScaM 
IkdMl  Mnii  SdMOei 
■••  F   SCMnCT 

Joto(  W  SlMnan 

NNdC  Ste 
iafK  S*imai 


I  Skannsky 
Mary!  SmOb 

KdoriG  MHiB 

IBM  [lM)in  SlB|(f 

UonlBiilBai  SI(Mrt_ 

Wiwrt  C  Shnfu      

riMMiF  Skiadi 

I  Uq  Sotm 

I  H  Tift.  IV 


Ednni  T  riiQrtlt  . 

Maf  Twin  

ItdaiiUsscry  

Va«lM  I 
Fl 


*s«liot  SeoMiry  ol  Housmj  jnd  UtMr  Dncknnwnl    PuOl*  »lliifs| 

»ssolml  SeofUm  o«  Ijta  lOmiHtoiul  SalMy  and  Health " 

UndB  Seoetjry  ot  Comnwa  lo  frjv*  wd  tourwi  """ 

^atassjOu  10  AustraU  ml  Amojssjdw  lo  Njuru  ,  7  positioiis ,  ^""""""! 

Undei  S«ctft*>  ot  ti»  Vmy  

KenBer  ot  ihe  fedtfjl  Communcilions  Commssen  lot  a  Iwm  ol  5  years  I'om  Wr  I   1988 

Amtusiidoi  lo  Batuita  lo  Dommca  '0  Saml  ijca  and  10  Sami  Vmceni  and  the  ienaOmes  >4  posilons 

»ssnlanl  SecretJiY  ol  Commera  (Trj*  and  Ovelopmem 

Dnectot  3(  ll»  Office  tt  Surljce  Mmmg  Recumainn  an)  fnlwcemer'  , 

kntassadn  10  Cftece  _^ 

fedeiai  Trade  CommosionB  lor  me  wm  01  '  yeais  irom  Sept  .'6   1988  . ,  

^sistanl  Attofney  GeiKfil    land  and  Naluiai  ReMwces) "  '" 

'jenti*  Coimset  Oepirlmenl  »l  fducalw ' 

AmDassaOor  to  Guatenula  "      '      """  " 

AmbasudDT  10  llw  HevuMc  oi  SoulK  Aliica 


4  gosilionsi 


VMn  JiRis  tMufuun 
Mm  all  Wnct-SMtti 


>  TMIt 
^«p2a 


U  S  Petmaneni  Rejxesentative  on  ine  Council  o(  the  NATO 

Ambassador  lo  fi|i  10  the  kingdom  o(  Tonga  lo  Tijvaiu  and  to  the  Reoutlic  of  Kiriaii 

Assjslanl  Secretary  of  Veteians  Adairs    Cong'fssiorai  ar«  f^j-jx  Altauvi 

Oitettor  ol  'y  u  S  fisf  and  «fil*te  Service  

Amoassador  to  the  (jogdom  oi  *xocco  _^^_^_ 

General  Counsel  of  the  Departmenl  ol  fneigy  

Jmled  Stales  Oislrd  ludft  tor  the  Hortheii  Drsird  01  Caiilornia  

Oecoty  Represenlative  o<  the  U  S  A  to  the  United  lalons  «i|h  'jnii  and  slaijs  ol  Ambassador  EJP _ 

Assistant  Secielam  ol  Housing  and  Urtan  Devewomenl    Policy  Deveioement  and  Research 

*(iuty  Representative  t(  'he  U  S  A  .r  ty  s«c^l^>^  ijiuncii  ol  the  Uniier)  Nations  «ttn  it*   ank  3I  Airtassato" 

Assistant  Sec'etary  ol  Commerce  tor  lechnorogy  Poiicv 

AmOassador  'o  ReputiK  3l  Sierra  leone 

AmOassador  to  Soaw 
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1989 
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1989 
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1989 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  asked  Frederick 
McClure.  the  chief  liaison  officer  at 
the  White  House,  this  morning  to  give 
us  a  list  so  we  would  know  how  many 
nominations  have  been  made,  how 
many  confirmed,  and  how  many  are 
pending.  So  he  gave  me  the  entire  list. 
This  includes  the  judges.  Ambassa- 
dors, commissions,  as  well  as  agencies 
and  it  is  for  information  purposes 
only.  There  are  about  35  of  these 
nominations  that  only  have  been  up 
less  than  a  week. 

I  understand  from  the  majority 
leader  only  about  18  arrived  here  prior 
to  June. 

Hopefully  we  can  clear  a  number  of 
these  before  the  August  recess  because 
if  not  we  are  looking  at  probably  late 
September  before  it  can  be  accom 
plished.  and  in  some  areas  the  reason 
for  some  delay  is  reaching  an  agree 
ment  with  the  White  House  on  access 
to  FBI  Information.  I  understand  that 
we  are  still  negotiating  that.  That  is 
still  being  negotiated  with  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  with  the  White  House 
legal  counsel.  C.  Boyden  Gray.  I  would 
encourage  Mr.  Gray  to  try  to  come  to 
some  conclusion  on  that  so  we  can 
move  ahead  on  some  of  the  nomina- 
tions. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  has  al- 
ready indicated  we  will  move  as  quick- 
ly on  these  as  we  can. 

That  is  alll  have. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  do  the  best 
that  I  can  to  move  forward  on  as  many 
of  these  nominees  as  possible. 


the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
State.s  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.! 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAl^ 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions: 
On  March  21.  1989 

S.J    Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  lo  designate 
March    25.    1989.    as      Greek    Independence 
Day:    A    National    Day    of    Celebration    of 
Greek  and  American  E)emocracy  ' 
On  March  29.  1989: 

S.  553  An  act  to  provide  for  more  balance 
in  the  stocks  of  dairy  products  purchased  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

S.J.  Res   87.  Joint  resolution  to  commend 
the  Governments  of  Israel  and  Egypt  on  the 
occasion   of   the   tenth   anniversary   of   the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
On  April  2.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  2,   1989.  as     Na- 
tional Child  Care  Awareness  Week". 
On  April  10.  1989: 

S  20  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  protections 
available  to  Federal  employees  against  pro- 
hibited personnel  practices,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  April  13.  1989: 

S.J    Res.  43    Joint  resolution  designating 
Apnl  9.  1989.  as    National  Former  Prisoners 
of  War  Recognition  IDay  V 
On  May  I.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  a.s    Older  Americans  Month 


S.J  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  invite  the 
houses  of  worship  of  this  Nation  to  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  Stales,  by  ringing  bells  at  12 
noon  on  Sunday.  April  30.  1989. 
On  May  2.  1989: 
S.J.  Res.  52  Joint  resolution  to  express 
gratitude  for  law  enforcement  personnel. 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  lo  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  1.  1989,  and 
ending  on  May  7,  1989.  as  National  Drink- 
ing Water  Week". 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  30.  1989,  as  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Centenni- 
al Day". 

On  May  5.  1989: 
S.J   Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  lo  designate 
the  week  of  May  7,  1989,  through  May  14. 
1989.  as    Jewish  Heritage  Week". 
On  May  U.  1989: 
S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May    1989   as     National   Stroke   Awareness 
Month". 

On  May  15.  1989: 
S.  968.  An  act  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act. 
On  May  17,  1989: 
S.J.  Res.  37,  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  14.  1989,  and  the 
week  beginning  May  13.  1990,  as  "National 
Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week". 
On  May  22.  1989: 
S.J   Res.  58,  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
May  17,  1989,  as    High  School  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps  Recognition  Day". 
On  May  23.  1989: 
S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1989,  as  "Trauma  Aware- 
ness Month". 

On  June  9,  1989: 
S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  first  strike  ceremony  at  the  United  States 
Capitol  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Congress 
Commemorative  Coin. 
On  June  15.  1989: 
S.  767.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988. 
On  June  19.  1989: 
S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1989,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day",  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

MR.  987.  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act,  to 
designate  certain  lands  in  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  as  wilderness,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2022.  An  act  to  establish  certain  cate- 
gories of  nationals  of  the  Soviet  Union,  na- 
tionals of  Poland,  and  nationals  of  Indo- 
china presumed  lo  be  subject  to  persecution 
and  to  provide  for  adjiistmenl  to  refugee 
status  of  certain  Soviet  and  Indochinese  pa- 
rolees; and 

H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  designation  of  the  Cordell  Bank  Nation- 
al Marine  Sanctuary,  to  disapprove  a  term 
of  that  designation,  to  prohibit  the  explora- 
tion for,  or  the  development  or  production 
of  oil,  gas.  or  minerals  in  any  area  of  that 
sanctuary,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

H.R.  2214.  An  act  lo  ratify  certain  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations: 

H.R.  2848.  An  act  to  amend  the  Computer 
Matching  and  Privacy  Protection  Act  of 
1988  lo  delay  the  effective  date  of  the  Act 
for  existing  agency  matching  procedures; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  decade  beginning  January  1,  1990  as  the 
"Decade  of  the  Brain". 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Byrd). 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  987.  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act.  to 
designate  certain  lands  in  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  as  wilderness,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  2022.  An  act  to  establish  certain  cate- 
gories of  nationals  of  the  Soviet  Union,  na- 
tionals of  Poland,  and  nationals  of  Indo- 
china presumed  to  be  subject  to  persecution 
and  to  provide  for  adjustment  to  refugee 
status  of  certain  Soviet  and  Indochinese  pa- 
rolees; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1393.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  U.S.-Irish  coopera- 
tion in  agriculture:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
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EC-1394.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  Animal  Welfare  En- 
forcement Report:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1395.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  recover  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  certain  animal  and  plant  health  in- 
spection programs,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-1396.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  noti- 
fication of  an  excess  of  appropriated  funds 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1397.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  portability  of  bene- 
fits for  nonappropriated  fund  and  civil  serv- 
ice employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
when  such  employees  move  from  one  em- 
ployment system  to  the  other;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1398.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  certification  that  the  current  five-year 
defense  program  fully  funds  the  support 
costs  associated  with  the  MLRS  multiyear 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1399.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  trar^smitting  pur- 
suant to  law  a  report  summarizing  the 
recent  actions  taken  by  the  Board:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1400.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  position-fixing  and  iden- 
tification equipment  on  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-1401.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  assessment  of  the  needs  of 
minority  and  diverse  audiences  in  the  area 
of  public  broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1402.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notifica- 
tion that  a  decision  on  Brandywine  Valley 
Railroad  Co.  Purchase  CSX  Transportation. 
Inc.  was  not  issued  within  the  specified  time 
constraints;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1403.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  thirteenth  aruiual  report 
on  the  Automotive  Fuel  Economy  I>rogram; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-1404.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Board's  findings  on 
public  aircraft  accidents  and  incidents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

EC-1405.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-140C.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting    Assistant    Secretary    (Environment 


Safety  and  Health)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
draft  I*rogrammatic  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Demonstration  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1407.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  certain  fish  pro- 
pogation  facilities  constructed  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin,  and  for  other  puiposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC- 1408.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  final  update  of  the  Comprehensive 
Program  Management  Plan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1409.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement,  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1410.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  regarding  the  indentifica- 
tion  of  long-term  research  needs  of  the 
Great  Lakes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1411.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  quarterly  report  on  the  expendi- 
ture and  need  for  worker  adjustment  assist- 
ance training  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-1412.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
review  of  the  policy  for  the  use  of  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  and 
Emergency  Assistance  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1413.  A  conmiunication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  State  Department's  personnel  practices 
and  affirmative  action  efforts  relative  to 
their  impact  on  minorities  and  women  in 
the  Foreign  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1414.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  armual  report  of  the  Agency  for  Fiscal 
Year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-1415.  A  conmiunication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs  of 
the  State  Department,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  July  6,  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1416.  A  communication  from  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  Officer  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notification  of  the  Confer- 
ence's intention  to  establish  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1417.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "First  Line  Supervisory  Se- 
lection in  the  Federal  Government ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1418.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  the  Intel- 
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lectu&l  property  laws  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  protection  for  original  designs 
of  useful  articles  against  unauthorized  copy- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1419.  A  communication  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Auditor  of  the  National  Council  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  independent  auditors  who  have 
audited  the  records  of  the  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  measurements, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

EC- 1420.  A  communication  from  the 
Counsel  of  the  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical 
Garden,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  the  audit  report  of  the  Garden  for 
the  period  from  January  1.  1988  through 
December  31.  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1421.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  document  entitled  "Pinal  Priorities 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  and  Spe- 
cial Alternative  Instructional  Programs";  to 
the  Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC  1422.  A  communication  from  the  See 
retary  of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "Student  Loan 
Default  Reduction  Amendments  of  1989  .  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re 
sources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-185.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Lauderdale  Lake.s.  Florida 
favoring  legislation  to  direct  that  military 
Installations  which  are  closed  be  used  as 
shelters  for  the  homeless;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

POM- 186  A  resolution  adopted  by  th.- 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

"Senate  RESOLnTioN  132 

"Whereas  a  vital  component   of  our   na 
tion's  strategy  to  deter  nuclear  war  is  in  it.s 
final  stages  of  development  and  approach 
ing  service   This  turning  point  in  the  tech 
nology    of    defense     is    the     B-2    Stealth 
t>omt>er.  The  Stealth  bomber  represents  a 
Kl*nt  step  in  deterring  war  because  of  its 
ability    to    operate    without    detection    by 
radar.  This  aircraft  represents  advances  in 
technology  and  materials  that  will  continue 
to  evolve  over  the  next  thirty  years,  accord 
ing  to  United  States  Air  Force  officials;  and 

"Whereas  of  the  states  under  consider 
ation  to  house  the  Stealth  bomber.  Michi 
gan  offers  many  advantages  worthy  of  con 
sideration.  These  include  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  Michigan's  bases  and  their 
strong  support  for  Stealth  programs,  as  well 
as  recognized  support  for  the  bases  by  the 
communities.  Michigan's  geographical  ad 
vsmtage  as  the  heart  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent  is  also  an  important  consider 
ation;  and 

"Whereas  this  new  cornerstone  of  our  de- 
fense system,  which  is  expected  to  be  oper- 
ational by  1995.  is  based  on  highly  advanced 
technology  that  will  continue  to  be  devel 
oped.  The  materials  that  the  Stealth 
bomber  is  constructed  with  and  the  intricate 
sensors  that  are  part  of  the  aircraft  will  be 
made  more  effective  by  their  location  \n  a 
state  that  is  a  leader  in  using  all  types  of 
technology.  The  human  and  technological 
resources  available  in  Michigan  could  com 


plement  training  programs  of  the  military; 
and 

"Whereas  Michigan  offers  a  wide  range  of 
terrains,  including  great  expanses  of  open 
water,  and  climate  as  well.  These  factors 
could  prove  invaluable  to  maintaining  a 
high  level  of  preparedness  for  personnel  op- 
erating the  Stealth  bomber  from  Michigan 
t>ases;  and 

Whereas  for  many  years.  Michigan  has. 
in  effect,  been  one  of  the  strongest  support 
ers  of  the  research  that  has  gone  into  the 
Stealth  technology,  for  Michigan  has  con- 
sistently been  among  the  states  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  its  federal  tax  dollars 
remaining  outside  the  state  in  support  of 
federal  activities,  including  the  defense  of 
our  nation  Indeed,  year  in  and  year  out. 
Michigan  has  a  low  return  rate  of  federal 
funds.  For  fiscal  year  1988.  Michigan  re- 
ceived $  72  in  return  for  each  tax  dollar  .sent 
to  Washington,  the  lowest  ratio  of  per 
capita  spending  in  the  nation; 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Michigan  have  a 
strong  tradition  of  commitment  to  the  coun 
try.  and  the  unicjue  opportunities  to  serve 
by  housing  the  B  2  Stealth  bomber  reflect 
Michigans  belief  in  our  nation's  strategic 
efforts  to  deter  nuclear  war.  now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolied  by  the  Senate.  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  legislative  body  hereby  memori 
alize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  house  the  B  2 
Stealth  bomber  in  Michigan,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Rexolied.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Spealter  of  the 
United  States  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  congressional  del 
e^'ation.  and  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Defense." 

POM  187  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Cilv  Council  of  Lauderdale  Lakes.  Florida 
expressing  opposition  to  offshore  drilling 
and  mining,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

POM   188     A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Senate  of  the  Slate  of  Hawaii  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 
Senate  Resomition  No.  102 
Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  in 
1920  enacted  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commis 
sion  Act   to  provide  available  lands  for  the 
use  and  occupancy  of  native  Hawaiians;  and 
Whereas  there  are  about  200,000  acres  of 
available  lands  statewide  with  the  possibili 
ty  of  more  acres  being  returned  to  the  Ha 
waiian  homes  commission,  and 

Whereas  with  statehood,  the  manage 
ment  of  these  lands  has  been  placed  under 
the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands, 
administered  by  an  eight  member  commis 
sion  and  a  chairperson,  and 

Wherea-s  in  the  nearly  seventy  years  of 
administration  only  about  6.000  native  Ha 
wauan  families  ha\e  been  granted  lease 
homesites  through  the  Hawaiian  home 
lands  program,  and 

"Whereas  approximately  18.000  native 
Hawaiian  families  remain  on  a  waiting  list 
to  receive  homesites;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  cost  of 
living,  including  the  rost  of  housing  con 
struct,ion  us  very  high  in  Hawaii  and  the  de 
velopmeni  of  homesites  in  the  Hawaiian 
home  lands  programs  is  severely  hampered 
because  of  these  high  costs,  and 

Whereas  loans  from  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  Veteran.s  Administration, 
and  other  conventional  mortgage  sources 
have   been   used  successfully   for  the  con- 


struction of  homes,  but  these  funds  have 
not  been  sufficient;  and 

"Whereas  guaranteed  loan  programs  of 
about  one  billion  dollars  over  a  ten  year 
period  at  $100  million  per  year  would  help 
to  reduce  'he  cost  of  improving  potential 
homesites  by  the  development  of  infrastruc- 
ture such  as  roads,  water,  electricity,  and 
drainage  of  homestead  areas  as  well  as 
enable  lessees  to  construct  homes  on  Hawai- 
ian home  lands;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifteenth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1989.  That  the  United  States  Con- 
gress is  requested  to  establish  a  native  Ha- 
waiian rehabilitation  guarantee  loan  fund; 
and  be  it  further 

Resoli'ed.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Ha- 
waii's Congressional  delegation,  the  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Develocment." 

POM  189.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources; 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  200 

Whereas  coal  production  and  rail  trans- 
portation are  two  of  Illinois"  great  indus- 
tries, and 

Whereas,  in  the  United  States  Congress 
there  is  legislation  that  would  grant  emi- 
nent domain  power  for  federal  seizure  of 
property  to  coal  slurry  pipeline  companies; 
and 

Whereas,  this  legislation,  if  enacted  into 
law.  would  threaten  the  existence  of  both  Il- 
linois coal  production  and  rail  transporta- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  this  legislation,  if  enacted. 
would  make  Illinois  coal  less  attractive,  and 
adversely  affect  Illinois  coal  production  and 
employment;  and 

"Whereas,  this  legislation  would  cause  Illi- 
nois" railroads  to  lose  coal  hauling  revenues, 
which  would  then  cause  Illinois  counties 
and  taxing  bodies  to  lose  revenue;  and 

"Whereas,  this  legislation  would  perma- 
nently reduce  Illinois'  rail  employment, 
which  currently  provides  work  for  24,000  II- 
linoisans;  and 

Whereas,  this  permanent  reduction  in  Il- 
linois" rail  employment  would  adversely 
affect  the  retirement  benefits  of  60,000  lUi- 
noisans;  and 

Whereas,  this  legislation  would  allow  the 
coal  slurry  companies'  use  of  Illinois  water 
to  flush  its  product  down  the  pipeline,  water 
that  is  used  for  the  transportation  of  farm 
products  by  river;  and 

Whereas.  Coal  Slurry  pipelines  are  a  bad 
idea  for  Illinois;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. That  we  oppose  H.R  402  and  S.  318 
which  would  enact  coal  slurry  legislation, 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  urge  th?  Illinois  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  actively  oppose  this 
legislation  that  would  greatly  harm  the 
economy  of  Illinois;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  th?  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep 
resentatives,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  each  member  of  the  II 
linois  Congre.ssional  Delegation" 
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POM- 190.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  4018 

"Whereas  meeting  the  future  energy 
needs  of  the  state  of  Washington  through 
cost-effective  conservation,  that  is,  reduced 
energy  consumption  that  results  from  in- 
creased efficiency  of  energy  use,  production, 
or  distribution,  promises  a  reliable,  low-cost, 
and  environmentally  desirable  resource:  and 

"Whereas  acid  rain,  ozone  depletion,  ele- 
vated levels  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  other 
greenhouse  gases  associated  with  fossil- 
fueled  generation  make  it  desirable  to  defer 
so  long  as  possible  the  increased  operation 
and/or  new  construction  of  such  generating 
facilities:  and 

"Whereas  new  appliances  that  are  more 
energy  efficient  offer  a  significant  source  of 
inexpensive  energy  savings  in  this  state;  and 

"Whereas  the  federal  Department  of 
Energy  is  now  considering  amending  its  na- 
tionwide energy  efficient  standards  that 
apply  to  refrigerators,  freezers,  and  televi- 
sion sets,  and  is  expected  to  enter  rulemak- 
ing in  the  near  future  to  consider  revised 
standards  for  home  hot  water  heating:  and 

"Whereas  the  department,  in  its  rulemak- 
ing documents,  defined  and  characterized 
five  levels  of  energy  efficiency,  the  highest 
being  the  most  efficient:  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  requires  that  standards  be 
set  to  achieve  maximum  energy  savings  that 
are  still  economical  for  consumers;  and 

"Whereas  level  4  for  refrigerators,  level  3 
for  color  televisions,  and  level  2  for  black 
and  white  televisions  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  act;  and 

"Whereas  Home  water  heaters  represent  a 
particularly  large  energy  savings  opportuni- 
ty: 

"Now.  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  federal  Department 
of  Energy,  in  Docket  Number  CAS-RM-87- 
102,  adopt  energy  standards  for  new  refrig- 
erators and  freezers  at  least  at  level  4  of  the 
standards  under  consideration:  and  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Department  in  the 
same  proceeding  also  adopt  energy  stand- 
ards for  new  television  sets  at  level  3  for 
color  sets  and  at  level  2  for  black  and  white 
sets;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Department  in  its  up- 
coming proceeding  revise  standards  for 
home  water  heating  to  achieve  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  that  will  capture  all  energy 
savings  that  are  technically  feasible  and 
economically  justified;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memorial 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honora- 
ble George  Bush,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington." 

POM- 191.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  80 

"Whereas  a  national  environmental  disas- 
ter is  occurring  in  Louisiana  as  an  acre  of 
coastal  wetlands  disappears  every  fifteen 
minutes,  as  one  hundred  acres  disappear 
every  day;  and 

"Whereas  eighty  percent  of  wetland  loss 
in  the  continental  United  States  is  occurring 
in  Louisiana,  although  that  state  contains 
just  forty  percent  of  the  nation's  wetlands: 
and 


"Whereas  loss  and  deterioration  of  coastal 
wetlands  means  the  loss  and  deterioration 
of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  which  supports 
extensive  and  diverse  fish  and  wildlife  popu- 
lations, including  several  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species:  and 

"Whereas  the  natural  balance  between 
land  building  and  subsidence  which  allow 
the  creation  of  wetlands  was  radically  al- 
tered after  the  turn  of  the  century  by  activi- 
ties of  the  federal  government;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  straightened  and  channelized 
upstream  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  local  flood  control  and  navigation 
purposes  and  then  constructed  levees  to  pro- 
tect downstream  states  from  resultant 
flooding:  and 

"'Whereas  these  levees  prevented  annual 
spring  overflow  of  river  water  and  sediment 
into  shallow  waters  where  traditionally  they 
had  built  and  nourished  marshes;  and 

"Whereas  for  purposes  cf  interstate  com- 
merce, the  Corps  constructed  numerous 
navigation  channels  through  Louisiana  wet- 
lands, causing  the  death  of  swamp  and 
marsh  vegetation  by  allowing  the  intrusion 
of  salt  water;  and 

"Whereas  the  development  of  oil  and  gas 
reserves  to  supply  the  energy  needs  of  the 
nation  also  contributed  to  wetland  loss  as 
more  than  eight  thousand  miles  of  canals 
were  cut  across  Lousisana  marshes  to  lay 
the  pipelines  that  transport  outer  continen- 
tal shelf  oil  and  gas  to  energy-poor  states: 
and 

"Whereas  the  most  efficient,  effective 
means  available  to  man  to  undo  the  damage 
he  has  wrought  in  the  wetlands  is  the  con- 
struction of  structures  to  divert  fresh  water 
and  sediment  to  starving  marshes  on  a  very 
large  scale:  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  diversion 
structures  will  require  a  moral  and  financial 
commitment  by  this  nation;  and 

"Whereas  President  George  Bush  has 
made  a  commitment  to  preserve  wetlands. 
pledging  a  new  national  goal  of  no  net  loss 
of  wetlands:  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  now  has  the  opportunity  to  show"  its 
commitment  to  wetlands  preservation  as  it 
considers  S.  630  by  Mr.  Breaux  and  H.R. 
1070  by  Mr.  Livingston  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress:  and 

"Whereas  S.  630  dedicates  five  percent  of 
outer  continental  shelf  revenues  to  a  wet- 
land preservation  trust  fund,  a  proposal 
that  is  entirely  appropriate  since  national- 
interest  activities,  including  OCS  minerals 
development,  are  largely  to  blame  for  the 
loss  of  Louisiana's  coastal  wetlands;  and 

"Whereas  waters  offshore  Louisiana  con- 
tributed $51  billion  to  the  federal  treasury 
Ijetween  1969  and  1986  from  oil  and  gas 
which  made  its  way  to  national  markets 
through  the  maze  of  pipeline  canals  which 
crisscross  coastal  wetlands;  and 

"Whereas  despite  the  magnitude  of  Lou- 
isiana's contribution  to  the  nation  in  terms 
of  energy  production,  mineral  revenues,  and 
navigation,  Louisiana  ranks  forty-third  in 
per  capita  federal  expenditures;  and 

"Whereas  Louisiana  not  only  needs  but 
also  deserves  assistance  as  it  strives  to  re- 
store, preserve,  and  re-create  wetlands;  and 

"Whereas  without  the  federal  assistance 
which  is  proposed  in  S.  630  and  H.R.  1070 
Louisiana's  coastal  wetlands  will  be  lost  for- 
ever, along  with  the  extensive  national  ben- 
efits that  they  provide;  Now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  S.  630  by  Mr.  Breaux 


and  H.R.  1070  by  Mr.  Livingston  to  preserve 
Louisiana's  disappearing  wetland  habitat: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  memt>er  of  the  Louisiana  congres- 
sional delegation." 

POM- 192.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  38 

"Whereas  Medicare  is  a  program  of  health 
insurance  for  aged  and  disabled  persons  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  §§1395  et 
seq.):  and 

"Whereas  Medicare  provides  many  people 
in  this  state  who  live  on  fixed  and  limited 
incomes  with  essential  health  insurance  cov- 
erage; and 

"Whereas  for  many  of  these  people  their 
pension  income  and  the  income  earned  from 
savings  and  other  investments  are  iMirely 
enough  to  pay  their  expenses,  including  pre- 
miums for  Medicare,  and  to  offset  inflation: 
and 

■"Whereas  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act  of  1988  imposes  a  supplemental 
,  premium  on  an  estimated  45  percent  of  the 
persons  eligible  for  Medicare  to  cover  the 
costs  of  new  and  increased  health  insurance 
benefits;  and 

"Wheresis  this  supplemental  premium  is 
$22.50  for  each  $150  of  adjusted  federal 
income  tax  liability,  and  will  increase  to  $42 
for  each  $150  of  tax  liability  by  1993;  and 

"Whereas  this  unexpected  financial 
burden  may  result  in  the  loss  of  financial  se- 
curity for  many  older  persons  who  have  pre- 
pared themselves  financially  for  retirement 
without  considering  the  supplemental  pre- 
mium: and 

"Whereas  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  (S.  43)  that  would  repeal  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988;  now,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
S.  43:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly  to  the  "Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  each  member  of  the 
Nevada  Congressional  Delegation:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

POM- 193.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Resolution 

Whereas  group  homes  or  apartments  are 
critical  to  those  family  members  who  no 
longer  live  at  home;  and 

"Whereas  families  in  this  Commonwealth 
are  in  dire  need  cf  respite  care  or  special 
transfjortation  services:  and 

"'Whereas  when  those  with  developmental 
disabilities  receive  job  training,  their  lives 
are  enhanced:  and 

■Whereas  the  waiting  lists  for  physical 
therapy,  occupational  thereapy  or  speech/ 
language  therapy  have  growTi  longer,  with 
little  indication  of  hope  for  relief;  and 
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Whereas  families  in  this  Commonwealth 
are  entitled  to  the  security  of  planning  for 
their  children's  future  living  in  the  neigh 
borhood  or  community;  and 

■Whereas  this  Commonwealth  is  commit 
ted  to  planning  for  the  future  of  people 
with  mental  retardation;  and 

"Whereas  group  homes  and  other  commu 
nity-based  services  must  be  closely  mom 
tored  and  of  high  quality;  and 

Whereas  the  needs  of  the  individual 
must  be  first  and  foremost;  and 

•Whereas  S.  384  would  assist  in  adapting 
homes  and  vehicles  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  with  disabilities;  therefore  be  it 

■Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to  support 
and  enact  S.  384  to  provide  Medicaid  reim 
bursea  community-based  programs  to 
people  with  developmental  disabilities  who 
live  with  their  families,  in  their  own  homes 
or  in  small,  family-scale  environments,  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM- 194.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Senate  Resolution 

"Whereas  persons  with  autism  are  eligi- 
ble, under  Federal  guidelines,  to  receive 
Supplemental  Security  Income;  and 

"Whereas  eligibility  for  Supplemental  Se 
curity  Income  automatically  renders  rhem 
eligible  for  Medical  Assistance;  and 

Whereas  medical  assistance  pays  for  the 
care  of  other  mentally  disabled  people  m 
Community  Living  Arrangements,  and 

"Whereas  this  case  is  not  reimbursable 
under  Federal  guidelines,  for  persons  who 
have  autism;  and 

"Whereas  this  dichotomy  wlihm  Federal 
regulations  excludes  autistic  people  from 
living  in  a  supervised  setting  within  the 
community;  and 

"Whereas  this  Federal  conflict  is  mequita 
ble  and  needs  to  be  changed;  therefore  be  it 

■Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  address 
the  issue  of  Medicaid  reimbursement  to  in 
elude  autistic  people  among  tho.se  eligible  to 
receive  community-based  residential  care; 
and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania."' 

POM-195  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt 
ed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisi 
ana;  to  the  Committee  on  F'lnance; 

"House  CoNcuRREin«T  Resolution  No.  2 

"Whereas  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cov 
erage  Act  of  1988  is  the  most  significant  ex 
pansion  of  Medicare  since  that  program  was 
created  in  1965;  and 

"Whereas  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act  fills  gaps  in  Medicare  s  existing 
coverage  of  hospital  and  physician  services. 
establishes  coverage  for  new  benefit.-,  never 
before  included  under  Medicare,  and  pro 
vides  protection  not  available  in  private 
health  insurance  policies,  and 

Whereas  the  new  and  expanded   Medi 
care  benefits  provided  in  the  Catastrophic 
Coverage   Act   will   be   financed   through   a 
combination  of  basic  and  supplemental  pre 
miums  paid  by  beneficiaries,  and 


"Whereas  beginning  in  tax  year   1989.  a 
separate   supplemental   premium   based   on 
income  tax  liability  will  be  paid  by  approxi- 
mately forty-five  percent  of  Medicare  bene 
ficiaries;  and 

Whereas  the  Medicare  income  tax  sur 
charge  on  retirees  going  into  effect  m  1989 
will  raise  marginal  lax  rates  for  the  elderly 
substantially  above  the  rates  for  other  tax- 
payers; and 

Whereas  the  initial  fifteen  percent  sur 
charge  is  scheduled  to  increase  annually  to 
twenty-eight  percent  by  1993.  and 

Whereas  Medicare  costs  to  the  elderly 
have  increased  by  three-fourths  since  1986 
and  by  1993  will  amount  to  fifty  dollars  a 
month  for  each  beneficiary  or  one  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  elderly  cou 
pies;  and 

Whereas  this  income  tax  surcharge  will 
impose  a  serious  financial  burden  on  the  na 
lion's  senior  citizens,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi 
ana  does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congre.ss 
of  the  United  States  and  m  particular  the 
members  of  the  lx)uisiana  congressional  del 
egation  to  abolish  the  Medicare  income  tax 
surcharge  imposed  by  the  Medicare  Cata 
strophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988.  and  be  it  fur 
ther 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  secre 
tary  of  the  Senate  and  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Louisiana  congressional  delegation." 

POM  196  A  concurrent  re.solution  adopt- 
ed by  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

HOUSf  CONCURRKNT  RESOLUTION  NO.  24 

Whereas  the  problem  of  adult  illiteracy 
IS  reaching  epidemic  proportions  with  an  es 
timated  seventeen  to  twenty-tv^o  million 
functionall\  illiterate  adults  in  the  United 
Slates;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  thai  functional 
illiterates  are  going  to  earn  forty-four  per 
cent  less  than  those  with  .1  high  school  di- 
ploma, are  more  likely  to  resort  to  crime, 
and  are  highly  dependent  on  welfare,  and 

Whereas  Louisiana  s  concern  with  this 
problem  is  of  paramount  importance,  as 
Louisiana,  compared  with  other  states,  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  its  population 
twenty-five  years  old  and  over  with  fewer 
than  five  years  of  .schooling  and  also  has 
the  highest  high  school  dropout  rate  in  the 
nation,  and 

Whereas  adult  education  is  the  only  al 
ternative  method  of  earning  a  high  school 
diploma  in  Louisiana  once  an  indnidual 
leaves  the  traditional  elementary  and  .sec 
ondary  .school  system,  and 

Whereas  the  General  Educational  Devel- 
opment program  iGED>.  administered  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  awards 
a  high  school  equivalency  diploma  to  tho.se 
who  pass  a  test  in  certain  skills,  with  more 
than  .seven  hundred  thou.sand  persons  annu 
ally  taking  that  lest,  according  to  recent  fig- 
ures, and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  to  encourage  iho.se  per- 
.sons  who  are  illiterate  to  pursue  adult  edu 
cation  culminating  with  the  award  of  a 
OED  high  .school  equivalency  diploma,  so 
that  they  may  become  more  productive 
members  of  .society,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
granting  a  credit  against  federal  income  tax 


liability  for  those  persons  who.  through  the 
General  Educational  Development  program, 
are  awarded  a  high  school  equivalency  di- 
ploma; and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Louisiana  congressional  1 
delegation,"  1 

POM- 197.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt    ' 
ed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  the  Committee  on  Finance;  1 

Whereas  families  with  children  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  federal  lax 
burden  in  this  country;  and 

Whereas  in  1948  the  income  tax  exemp- 
tion for  a  dependent  child  equalled  eighteen 
percent  of  the  average  American  income, 
while  In  1988  it  equalled  four  pfrcent.  dem- 
onstrating a  devaluation  of  children  in  the 
United  Stales  Internal  Revenue  Code;  and 

"Whereas  the  estimated  cost  of  raising  a 
child  today  is  in  excess  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  child;  and 

Whereas  mortgage  and  interest  rates 
make  it  increasingly  more  difficult  for  the 
single-earner  family  to  buy  a  home;  and 

Whereas  a  heavy  tax  burden  and  the 
high  cost  of  living  are  causing  mothers  to 
seek  employment  outside  of  the  home,  forc- 
ing them  to  leave  their  children  in  the  care 
of  strangers;  and 

Whereas  child  development  experts  are 
predicting  .serious  problems  with  future  gen- 
erations who  do  not  receive  adequate 
mother  love  and  nurturing;  and 

Whereas  statistics  show  that  eighty-four 
percent  of  employed  mothers  would  rather 
be  home  taking  care  of  their  chidren;  and 

Whereas  current  federal  tax  laws  dis- 
criminate against  single-earner  families 
with  a  parent  in  the  home;  now  therefore  be 
jt 

■Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  LTnited  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
raise  the  federal  income  tax  exemption  for 
dependent  children  to  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, phased  to  five  thousand  dollars  by 
1995.  and  to  grant  a  credit  against  federal 
income  tax  liability  of  one  thousand  dollars 
per  child  under  the  age  of  five,  to  low- 
income,  working  families  in  which  at  least 
one  parent  is  employed;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Louisiana  congressional 
delegation." 

POM  198.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Louisi- 
ana; to  the  Committee  jn  Finance: 

Hoi'SE  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  112 

Whereas  participation  of  pharmacists  in 
the  Title  XIX  program  is  essential  if  our 
Nation  is  to  make  available  to  its  indigent 
citizens  pre.scription  drugs  necessary  to 
their  health  and  welfare  through  the  Med- 
icaid program;  and 

Whereas  pharmacists  participating  in 
the  Medicaid  prescription  drug  program 
have  been  traditionally  compensated  for  the 
costs  of  prescription  ingredients  and  the 
labor  entailed  in  dispensing  prescriptions; 
and 

Whereas  traditionally,  the  basis  for  reim 
bur.sement  to  pharmacists  for  such  costs  has 
been  determined  by  the  Average  Wholesale 
Price  (AWPi  as  defined  by  the  state  of  Lou- 
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Isiana,  resulting  in  such  reimbursement 
being  equitable  to  pharmacy  providers  as 
well  as  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration has  seen  fit  to  challenge  this 
traditional  and  equitable  system  for  reim- 
bursement; and 

"Whereas  such  challenge  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  if  successful 
in  reducing  reimbursements,  will  result  in 
serious  harm  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy, 
with  consequent  harm  to  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram itself;  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  particular  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  congressional  del- 
egation, to  take  action  necessary  to  cause 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
to  cease  and  desist  its  efforts  to  redefine  Av- 
erage Wholesale  Price  for  purposes  of  reim- 
bursement of  pharmacy  providers  under  the 
Medicaid  program;  and  be  it  further 

'Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  clerk  of  the 
United  Slates  House  of  Representatives, 
and  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  delega- 
tion in  congress." 

POM- 199.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance; 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  6 
"Whereas  on  July  1.  1988,  President 
Reagsoi  signed  into  law  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988  (House  Reso- 
lution 2470,  Public  Law  100-360),  the  intent 
of  which  was  to  protect  the  nation's  32.4 
million  medicare  beneficiaries  against  the 
high  cost  of  long-term  hospital  and  medical 
costs;  and 

"Whereas  the  benefits  of  the  Catastrophic 
Act  are  to  be  fully  financed  by  Medicare 
beneficaries  through  a  combination  of  an 
increased  flat  premium  (presently  Part  B) 
and  supplemental  surtax  on  an  individual's 
tax  liability,  effective  January  1,  1989.  and 
increasing  each  year  until  1993:  and 

"'Whereas  the  flat  monthly  premium  will 
increase  for  all  Medicare  beneficiaries,  over 
and  above  what  is  already  being  charged, 
from  $4  per  individual  in  1989  to  $10.20  in 
1993;  and 

"Whereas  this  supplemental  surtax  will 
increase  a  senior  citizen's  federal  income  tax 
liability  by  15%  in  1989,  and  will  increase 
that  liability  to  28%  by  1993;  and 

"Whereas  an  individual  Medicare  benefici- 
ary could  pay  a  maximum  of  $800  surtax  in 
1989,  increasing  to  $1,050  in  1993,  and  a 
couple  could  pay  $1,600  and  $2,100  respec- 
tively; and 

"Whereas  the  act  includes  coverage  for 
prescription  drugs,  enhanced  hospital  bene- 
fits, and  places  a  cap  on  certain  expenses, 
but  does  not  provide  any  coverage  for  long- 
term  home  or  custodial  care  as  is  implied  by 
the  title  of  the  act;  and 

"Whereas  all  Medicare-eligible  individuals 
who  pay  federal  income  tax  will  have  to  pay 
the  surtax  whether  or  not  they  receive  ben- 
efits; and 

""Whereas  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  only  7  percent  of  Med- 
icare recipients  will  be  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  each  year;  and 

"'Whereas  while  the  act  will  provide 
needed  benefits  to  those  few  senior  citizens 
who  have  no  other  access  to  catastrophic 
health  care  coverage,  the  act  offers  much 
less  coverage  than  Medicare  supplemental 
insurance  plans  offered  through  the  Public 


Employees'  Medical  and  Hospital  Care  Act 
and  many  other  California  public  employee 
health  plans;  and 

"Whereas  on  October  20,  1988,  in  Long 
Beach,  California,  a  coalition  of  public  em- 
ployee groups  representing  retired  state, 
local  government,  and  school  employees  tes- 
tified at  a  hearing  on  this  issue  held  by  the 
Assembly  Committee  on  Public  Einployees, 
Retirement,  and  Social  Security,  and  de- 
manded that  their  situation  be  addressed; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
hereby  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  institute  a 
one-year  moratorium  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Medicare  supplemental  surtax; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  direct  the  ap- 
propriate agency  to  study  the  existing  cata- 
strophic health  care  coverage  already  avail- 
able to  many  state,  county,  city,  and  other 
public  and  private  employees,  and  assess  the 
necessity  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act  for  these  individuals:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hold  at  least  two  hearings  in 
California  to  allow  California  public  and 
private  employees  to  present  testimony  on 
their  concerns;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  member  of  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees,  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  and  to  representa- 
tives of  active  and  retired  public  employee 
organizations.  ' 

POM-200.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance; 

"Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas  current  federal  law  provides  for 
the  elimination  of  the  tax-exempt  status  for 
small  issues  industrial  development  bonds 
sold  by  states  to  provide  capital  at  reduced 
interest  rates  for  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  manufacturing  enterprises;  and 

"Whereas  the  availability  of  small  issue 
industrial  development  bonds  is  critical  to 
Maine's  economic  development  providing 
expansion,  diversification  of  the  manufac- 
turing sector,  and  quality  jobs,  protecting 
industry  from  foreign  competition  and  en- 
couraging productivity,  capacity,  and  qual- 
ity critical  the  long-term  stability  of  the 
State's  manufacturing  base;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  past  5  years,  small  issue 
industrial  development  bonds  have  resulted 
in  investments  of  approximately 
$300,000,000  in  Maine  and  the  retention  or 
creation  of  over  29.000  Maine  jobs  and  have 
enhanced  the  tax  base  of  municipalities 
throughout  the  State;  and 

"Whereas,  issuance  of  small  issue  industri- 
al development  bonds  for  United  States 
manufacturers  is  an  important  investment 
in  protecting  and  strengthening  United 
States  manufacturing  entities,  providing 
quality  jobs,  helping  to  ensure  that  jobs  are 
retained  in  the  United  States  and  not  ex- 
ported overseas,  and  assisting  in  reducing 
the  trade  deficit;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  urge  that  legislation  be  enacted 


forthwith  which  will  eliminate  the  pending 
sunset  on  small  issue  bonds  under  Section 
144  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 
as  amended,  so  that  no  interruption  in  the 
availability  of  small  issue  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  occurs;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Memorial  be  submitted  immediately 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Honorable 
George  H.W.  Bush.  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Maine  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 

POM-201.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  10 

"Whereas  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
United  Stales  Constitution  reserves  to  the 
states  and  to  the  people  powers  not  delegat- 
ed to  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  despite  the  Tenth  Amendment 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's 
prognostication  that  Congress  is  disinclined 
to  invawle  the  rights  of  the  individual  states, 
recent  Congressional  action  has  expanded 
the  breadth  of  federal  governmental  power 
over  the  sovereign  stales;  and 

"Whereas  the  intrusive  actions  taken  by 
Congress  include:  (1)  the  creation  of  un- 
funded mandates  and  the  shift  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility for  its  policies  to  the  states;  (2) 
the  imposition  of  sweeping  conditions  upon 
grants  which,  except  for  the  Spending 
Clause,  cannot  be  independently  supported 
by  any  provision  of  the  Constitution;  (3)  the 
increasing  interference  with  state  fiscal 
policy  by  eliminating  the  deductibility  of 
slate  and  local  taxes,  by  imposing  an  alter- 
native minimum  tax  on  supposedly  lax- 
exempt  bonds  (which  increased  the  cost  of 
providing  state  and  local  services)  and  by 
otherwise  restricting  the  availability  of  tax- 
exempt  financing  for  public  purposes;  and 
(4)  the  increasing  derogation  of  the  states  to 
the  role  of  either  private  parties  or  adminis- 
trative arms  of  the  Federal  Government: 
and 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  further  ex- 
panded the  breadth  of  Congress"  power  to 
intrude  upon  the  sovereign  states  in  South 
Carolina  v.  Baker.  108  S.Ct.  1355  (1988). 
when  it  ruled  that  Congress  may  tax  inter- 
est on  state  and  local  bonds;  and 

"Whereas  although  Congress  has  ac- 
knowledged that  tax  exemptions  for  state 
and  local  general  obligation  bonds  are  a  le- 
gitimate and  important  method  of  ensuring 
the  soundness  of  the  nation's  infrastructure 
and  the  availability  of  essential  services,  the 
South  Carolina  v.  Baker  decision  and  the 
recent  Congressional  initiatives  suggest  that 
Congress  may  intrude  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  slates  and  impose  a  tax  on  the  inter- 
est paid  on  slate  and  local  bonds;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the 
Nevada  Legislature  urges  Congress  to  re- 
spect the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  slate  and 
local  governments,  to  reject  the  invitation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  enact  legislation 
which  imposes  a  tax  on  interest  earned  on 
slate  and  local  bonds  and  to  resolve  this  po- 
tential intrusion  into  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Stales  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
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Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatlves  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Nevada  Congressional  Delegation;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution   becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval  ' 


POM-202.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Assembly  Joint  Rksolution  No.  42 

Whereas  worldwide  production  of  opium. 
coca,  marijuana  and  hashish  rose  signifi- 
cantly during  1988;  and 

Whereas  the  abuse  of  heroin,  cocaine, 
marijuana  and  other  illegal  drugs  continues 
to  increase  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  President  Bush  recently  con 
demned  six  countries— Burma.  Laos. 
Panama.  Syria,  Afghanistan  and  Iran -for 
their  failure  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  in  efforts  to  control  the  production 
and  distribution  of  such  drugs;  and 

Whereas  Bolvia.  Mexico.  Colombia.  Peru, 
the  Bahamasa  and  Paraguay,  all  of  whom 
have  been  charaicterized  by  the  Stale  De 
partment  as  ■close  friends  and  allies'  of  the 
United  States,  are  also  major  producers  of 
illegal  drugs  or  sene  as  conduits  for  the 
drug  traffic,  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in 
this  country  is  aggravated  by  the  failure  of 
these  countries  to  take  positive,  consistent 
action  against  the  producers  and  traffickers 
of  illegal  drugs;  now  therefore,  be  it 

'Resolx^d  by  the  Assemblv  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  jointly.  That  the  Lt'gis 
lature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Impose 
appropriate  trade  and  other  economic  sane 
tions  against  these  countries,  and  be  it  fur 
ther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
t>e  transmitted  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As 
sembly  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  each  member  of  the  Nevada  Congres 
sional  Delegation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval 

POM  203.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt 
ed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

HotTsE  Concurrent  Resolution  No  379 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  have 
navigated  by  the  stars  from  lime  immemori- 
al; and 

Whereas  the  Mauna  Kea  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii  IS  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  astronomical  observation 
points;  and 

"Whereas  the  Canada- Prance- Haw  an  Tel- 
escope, commissioned  in  1979,  was  the  first 
international  observatory  to  select  Mauna 
Kea  as  its  site,  thus  establishing  Hawaii  s 
growinB  international  role  in  astronomy; 
and 

Whereas  the  Science  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  the  first  international  infrared  tele 
scope  organization  to  choose  Mauna  Kea  as 
the  site  for  its  United  Kingdom  Infrared 
Telescope,  commissioned  in  1979,  further  es- 
tablishing Hawaii's  growing  international 
role  in  astronomy:  and 

Whereas   the   National   Aeronautics   and 
Space  Administration  'NASAi  chose  Mauna 
Kea  as  the  site  for  their  NASA  Infrared  Tel 
escope    commissioned  in  1979,  as  a  continu 
ation  of  the  University  of  Hawaii's  88-inrh 


telescope,  further  establishing  Hawaii's 
growing  international  role  in  astronomy, 
and 

"Whereas  the  development  of  Internation- 
al astronomical  facilities  on  Mauna  Kea  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  educational, 
scientific,  and  economic  vitality  of  Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas  the  scientific  collaboration 
among  citizens  of  Canada.  Prance,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Hawaii  has  strengthened  the  bonds 
across  the  Pacific  and  beyond  and  proved  to 
be  a  model  for  world-wide  cooperation  in  as- 
tronomy, and 

Whereas  in  the  coming  decades  the  State 
of  Hawaii  will  continue  to  build  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Canada  FYance-Hawaii  Tele- 
scope, the  United  Kingdom  Infrared  Tele 
.scope,  and  the  NASA  Infrared  Telescope,  to 
expand  and  secure  Hawaii's  leading  role  in 
a.stronomy  in  the  Pacific  and  beyond,  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  19H9.  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  commissioning  of 
ttie  Canada  FYance-Haw ail  Telescope  the 
United  Kingdom  Infrared  Telescope,  and 
the  NASA  Infrared  Telescope,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  governments  of  Canada.  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
the  University  of  Hawaii  b*-  recognized  in 
the  establishment  of  Hawaii  as  an  interna 
tional  center  of  excellence  in  astronomy; 
and  be  it  further 

Resoh^ed.  That  these  observatories  and 
their  sister  facilities  on  Mauna  Kea,  main- 
tain and  broaden  their  efforts  in  keeping 
the  people  of  Hawaii  informed  of  their 
achievements  in  astronomy:  and  be  it  fur 
ther 

Resolved.    That    certified   copies   of    this 
Concurrent    Resolution    be    transmitted    to 
the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  Senate,  the 
Chairman    of    the    Board    of    the    Canada- 
P'rance-Hawaii   Telescope   Corporation,    the 
Director  of  the  Science  and  Engineering  Re 
search  Council  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  President  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  and  the  govern 
ments  of  Canada.  Prance,  the  United  King 
dom,  and  tiie  United  Slates  through  their 
official  representatives  m  Hawaii, 

POM  204,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion relative  to  electronic  dissemination  of 
Government  information,  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM  205.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Ihe  American  Library  Associa 
lion  relative  to  access  to  current  informa- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

POM  206  A  re.solution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion relative  lo  depository  distribution  of 
publications  exf'mpted  from  title  44  require- 
ments, to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs 

POM  207  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Alaska,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Joint  Resolution  No  19 
Whereas  the  First  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  pa.ssed  a  re.solution  on  Sep- 
tember 2b  1789.  proposing  the  following 
amendment  to  the  United  Stales  Constitu- 
tion: 


"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  in  Congress  assembled  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  concurring.  That  the  follow- 
ing [Article)  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States.  ,  ,  .  which  [Article], 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said 
Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution. 
viz,: 

"Article  the  second.  No  law,  varying  the 
compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives  shall 
have  inter\'ened,';  and 

Whereas  this  proposal  has  been  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  at  least  25  states  since 
September  25.  1789;  and 

"Whereas  the  resolution  of  the  F^rst  Con- 
gre.ss  proposing  this  measure  did  not  estab- 
lish a  date  by  which  the  amendment  must 
be  ratified:  Now  be  it 

■Resolved.  That  the  Sixteenth  Alaska 
State  Legislature  ratifies  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion as  .set  out  in  the  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion, and  be  it  further 

"Revolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
properly  certified,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Dan  Quayle.  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate:  to  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright, 
Speaker  of  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  lo  the  Honorable  Frank  G.  Burke, 
Archivist  of  the  United  States;  and  to  the 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable 
Frank  MurkowskI,  US.  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  Don  Young.  U.S,  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Con- 
gress ' 

POM  208.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Sedg- 
wick County,  Kansas  supporting  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit desecration  of  the  American  flag;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM  209.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Lewisville,  Texas  favoring 
the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  exempt  certain  interest  income  from  tax- 
ation: lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM  210  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion relative  to  Federal  libraries  and  infor- 
mation centers  as  governmental  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources 

POM  211.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion favoring  legislation  to  support  better 
child  care  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
I-abor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM  212.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana: lo  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  139 

Whereas  many  states,  including  Lou- 
siana.  have  authorized  a  state  Silver-Haired 
Legislature  to  serve  as  an  educational  and 
political  forum  which  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  older  persons  to  voice  opinions  and 
concerns  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare 
of  senior  citizens;  and 

"Whereas  though  many  laws  concerning 
senior  citizens  are  products  of  state  legisla- 
tures, the  United  States  Congress  considers 
and  enacts  what  are  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant laws  that  affect  senior  citizens;  and 

Whereas  a  National  Silver-Haired  Con- 
gress would  serve  as  a  national  forum  for  re- 
sponsible involvement  of  the  elderly  in  the 
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federal  legislative  process;  Now  therefore  be 
it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana does  hereby  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  National  Silver- 
Haired  Congress  and  to  take  such  action  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  implement  such  a 
forum;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  con- 
gressional delegation." 

POM-213.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table: 

"Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas  there  is  currently  pending  in 
the  101st  United  States  Congress,  a  bill. 
H.R.  2,  which  would  raise  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage  to  $4.55  an  hour:  and 

"Whereas  this  measure  has  been  passed 
by  the  United  States  Congress,  and  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  Honorable  George  H.W. 
Bush.  President  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
signature:  and 

"Whereas  President  Bush  has  publicly  in- 
dicated that  he  may  veto  this  bill;  and 

"Whereas  the  federal  minimum  wage  has 
not  been  increased  since  1981;  and 

"Whereas  even  with  the  modest  increase 
proposed  by  the  101st  Congress  minimum- 
wage  earners  will  not  keep  up  with  the  in- 
flation which  has  occurred  over  the  past  8 
years:  and 

"Whereas  the  Maine  Legislature  has 
passed  increases  in  Maine's  minimum  wage 
and  has  found  these  increases  to  have  a  neg- 
ligible negative  impact  on  this  State's  busi- 
ness climate:  and 

"Whereas  the  Governor  of  Maine,  along 
with  numerous  other  governors,  has  gone 
on  record  in  support  of  an  increase  in  the 
federal  minimum  wage:  and 

"Whereas  the  President  is  proposing  a 
capital  gains  tax  break  that  will  give  those 
taxpayers  who  earn  more  than  $200,000  an- 
nually a  tax  cut  of  over  $30,000  per  year; 
and 

"Whereas  the  pending  minimum  wage  bill 
is  a  true  measure  of  a  "kinder  and  gentler 
nation";  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  recommend  and  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  sign  H.R.  2  and 
thereby  provide  economic  justice  to  the 
wage  earners  who  are  the  backbone  of  our 
economic  system;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  joint  resolution  be  submitted  imme- 
diately by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Honorable  George  H.W.  Bush,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Maine  Congressional  Delegation." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  681.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  and  issue  coins  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
statehood  of  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jetfords): 
S.  1328.  A  bill  to  declare  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  protection  of 
U.S.  Government  satellites  against  antisat- 
ellite  attack  and  to  limit  the  use  of  funds 
for  testing  any  antisatellite  weapon  against 
an  object  in  orbit  around  the  Earth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  1329.  A  bill  to  subject  persons  involved 
in  the  resolution  of  insolvent  financial  insti- 
tutions to  Federal  conflict  of  interest  and 
disclosure  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.   1330.  A  bill  to  provide  protections  to 
farm  animal  facilities  engaging  in  food  pro- 
duction or  agricultural  research  from  illegal 
acts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  au- 
thorijie  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  to  establish  funds  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  construction  of 
water  and  waste   facilities,  and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  1332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  realignment 
and  major  mission  changes  of  medical  facili- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By    Mrs.    KASSEBAUM    (for    herself 

and  Mr.  Dole): 

S.  1333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 

Air  Transportation  Competition  Act  of  1979: 

to  the  Committee  on   Commerce,   Science. 

and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tube  Forg- 
ings  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1335.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  furniture  and  seats:  lo  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   GRAHAM    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Mack): 
S.  1336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  dockets  73,  151.  and  73-A  of  the 
Indian   Claims   Commission;    to   the   Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  1337.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Mildred  and 
Claude  Pepf>er  Scholarship  Program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


Korean  Fighter  Program  "  [KFPl;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referrred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.     HEINZ    (for    himself.     Mr. 

Dixon,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr,  D'Amato.  Mr, 

Ford,  Mr.  Boren,  and  Mr.  Helms): 

S.   Res.    154.    Resolution   expressing    the 

sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  agreement  to  be 

signed    between    the    Government    of    the 

United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 

Republic     of     Korea     lo     co-produce     the 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jetfords): 
S.  1328.  A  biU  to  declare  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
protection  of  U.S.  Government  satel- 
lites against  antisatellite  attack  and  to 
limit  the  use  of  funds  for  testing  any 
antisatellite  weapon  against  an  object 
in  orbit  around  the  Earth;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

satellite  sixnntiTY  act 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
12,  1989,  President  Bush  called  for  an 
expansion  of  the  open  skies  plan  of 
President  Eisenhower,  asking  all  na- 
tions, beginning  with  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union,  to  open  up 
their  skies  to  surveillance  flights  and 
satellites  of  other  nations.  President 
Bush  said  we  must  "open  up  military 
activities  to  regular  scrutiny  and,  as 
President  Eisenhower  put  it,  'convince 
the  world  that  we  are  lessening  danger 
and  relaxing  tension.' " 

The  single  most  important  means  we 
have  of  monitoring  the  Soviet  Union 
are  our  satellites.  And  the  biggest  im- 
pediment to  implementing  the  Presi- 
dent's open  skies  policy  are  weapons 
that  would  destroy  satellites,  antisatel- 
lites,  or  Asat's. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  is  now  in  a  unique  position  to 
both  stop  the  further  development  of 
the  ASAT  threat  to  our  satellites— and 
even  to  pressure  the  Soviet  Union  into 
dismantling  its  existing  Asat's  through 
negotiating  an  Asat  treaty. 

Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Jeffords  and  myself,  I  am  filing  legis- 
lation, entitled  the  Satellite  Security 
Act  of  1989,  which  is  designed  to  cause 
the  Soviets  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  on  constraining 
antisatellite  weapons,  to  open  up  their 
laser  test  facilities  at  Sary  Shagan  and 
any  other  suspect  sites  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  continue  their  6-year 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  Asat's 
against  objects  in  orbit  as  the  price  for 
the  U.S.  forbearing  its  own  testing  of 
Asat's  against  objects  in  orbit. 

The  legislation  sets  tough  standards 
for  Soviet  behavior  as  a  precondition 
to  the  United  States  moratorium. 

In  essence,  it  says  that  the  United 
States  will  not  test  any  weapon 
against  an  object  in  orbit  only  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  tested  any  of  its  weap- 
ons against  objects  in  orbit,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  open 
up  its  laser  facilities  to  the  United 
States  to  allow  us  to  monitor  them, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  the 
United  States  on  constraining  antisat- 
ellite weapons. 
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As  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment has  found,  the  United  States  is 
more  dependent  on  satellites  to  per 
form     important     military     functions 
than    is    the    Soviet    Union.    Current 
Soviet  Asat  capabilities  are  very  limit- 
ed. Our  satellites  face  a  far  more  seri- 
ous threat  from  future  Soviet  Asafs  if 
development  is  not  halted  now.  Stop 
ping  further  testing  of  Asat's  by  both 
sides  is  an  effective  means  of  protect 
ing  our  satellites— and   of   furthering 
the  President's  own  open  skies  propos 
al. 

Recently,  the  Soviets  have  taken 
steps  which  suggest  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  go  a  long  way  to  meet  our 
concerns  about  verifying  an  antisatel 
lite  control  agreement.  On  July  8.  the 
Soviets  actually  opened  up  their  most 
secret  laser  test  facility  to  United 
States  scientists  and  Congressmen, 
who  were  permitted  to  inspect  the 
laser  transmitter,  receiver,  transform- 
er and  beam  director  at  the  Sary 
Shagan  laser  site.  At  the  site.  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  vice  president 
Yevgeny  Velikhov  stated  that  the  Su 
preme  Soviets  new  commission  on  the 
military  budget  may  even  order  the 
laser  to  be  abandoned  when  it  issue.s  a 
report  in  the  fall. 

The  importance  of  the  new  Soviet 
attitude  cannot  be  underestimated. 
The  Reagan  administration  in  reject 
ing  Asat  arms  control  said  the  chief 
reason  we  couldn't  negotiate  such  a 
treaty  was  because  we  could  never 
verify  it.  Now.  the  Soviets  are  saying 
to  us— we  are  ready  to  join  you  at  the 
bargaining  table  on  antisatellite  weap- 
ons, and  we  are  already  willing  to  open 
up  our  most  significant  military  test 
sites  to  demonstrate  our  openness  to 
verification. 

There  are  also  significant  intelli 
gence  implications  of  the  Soviet 
action.  The  Soviets  now  contend— and 
these  contentions  appear  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  initial  technical  indices 
of  Soviet  equipment  at  the  Sary 
Shagan  laser  test  site— that  their 
lasers  are  only  capable  of  producing  2 
to  20  kilowatts  of  power.  If  this  is  true. 
Soviet  laser  capabilities  are  less  than  1 
percent  of  those  previously  claimed  by 
the  E>epartment  of  Defense,  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Office,  and  the  CIA  in 
public  statements  about  Soviet  laser 
capabilities. 

I  am  therefore  today  asking  that  the 
Intelligence  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees seek  a  formal  review  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  De- 
fense Department  of  judgments  con- 
cerning Soviet  laser  capabilities  over 
the  past  decade. 

For  example,  in  the  March.  1985 
CIA  report.  "Soviet  Directed  Energy 
Weapons:  Perspectives  in  Strategic  De- 
fense. "  the  Agency  stated; 

[The  Soviets]  already  have  a  ground 
based  laser  that  could  be  used  to  interfere 
with  U.S.  satellites.  •  •  •  The  directed 
energy  R&D  site  at  the  Sary  Shagan  pro^ 


ing  ground  in  the  central  U.S.S.R.  could 
provide  some  anti-satellite  capabilities  and 
pos,sibly  ABM  prototype  testing  in  the 
future 

A  1987  version  of  the  annual  publica- 
tion. "Soviet  Military  Power."  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
asserted  that  the  Soviet  lasers  at  Sary 
Shagan  are  capable  of  damaging  sen- 
sitive components '  of  satellites  in 
orbit. 

General  John  Piotrowski.  head  of 
the  U.S.  Space  Command,  has  repeat- 
edly testified  that  the  Soviets  possess 
laser  capabilities  that  could  kill  a  sat- 
ellite in  low  Earth  orbit,  wound  a  sat 
ellitf-  as  high  as  750  miles,  and  do  in- 
band  damage  to  those  in  geosynchro- 
nous orbit  at  22.300  miles.  Last  years 
edition  of  Soviet  Military  Power  reiter 
ated  that  the  Soviets  possessed  at 
least  one  laser  believed  capable  of  an 
anti-satellite  mission.  " 

The  former  Director  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Office.  Lt.  Gen.  James 
Abrahamson.  testified  before  the  Con- 
gre.ss  m  March  1987  that  the  Soviets 
are  "rlearly  ahead"  of  the  United 
Stales  in  ground-based  lasers. 

These  assessments  have  been  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  congressional  consid- 
eration of  U.S.  antisatellite  programs, 
and  in  connection  with  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  However,  informa- 
tion made  available  by  the  Soviets  in 
connection  with  their  unpredecented 
opening  of  the  Sary  Shagan  site  to  a 
group  of  private  United  States  scien- 
tists, journalists,  and  Congressmen  on 
July  8.  1989.  suggests  that  these  as- 
.se.ssments  may  not  have  been  correct. 
Specifically,  during  the  site  inspec- 
tion, the  Soviets  stated  that  the  most 
powerful  laser  at  the  Sary  Shagan  fa- 
cility, the  carbon  dio.xide  laser,  is  capa 
ble  of  between  2  and  20  kilowatts  of 
output,  power  ratings  a  liny  fraction 
of  that  needed  to  sustain  even  minimal 
antisatellite  capabilities. 

The  technical  data  provided  by  the 
Soviets  to  the  scientists  in  connection 
with  the  visit,  as  well  as  photographs 
of  the  laser  equipment,  power  sources, 
beam  director,  cooling  systems,  mir- 
rors, computers  and  related  technol- 
ogies, provide  significant  support  for 
these  stateinents  by  the  Soviets. 

This  new  information  raises  the 
question  of  whether  past  assessments 
of  the  Soviet  laser  program  have  sig- 
nificantly overestimated  or  exaggerat 
ed  the  military  capability  of  the  lasers 
themselves  and  of  the  program  over- 
all. If  the  information  provided  in  the 
course  of  the  site  visit  proves  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  suggests  a  possible  intelligence 
failure  of  substantial  proportions. 

The  implications  of  such  an  intelli- 
gence failure  could  be  profound,  be- 
cause the  findings  would  undermine 
the  very  foundation  of  the  rationale 
for  the  billions  we  have  spent  on  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  and  the 
current   crash   program  that   is  being 


pushed  for  directed  energy  anti-satel- 
lite weapons. 

The  implications  for  verification  are 
also  profound.  For  a  number  of  years. 
I  have  advocated  that  the  United 
States  seek  to  negotiate  a  comprehen- 
sive verification  accord  with  the  Sovi- 
ets to  establish  overall  procedures  for 
verifying  all  relevant  military  technol- 
ogies. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  willing  to  accept 
the  principle  of  onsite  inspection  as 
part  of  verification,  to  supplement  na- 
tional technical  means.  They  accepted 
this  principal  in  the  INF  Treaty,  and 
they  are  demonstrating  the  probabili- 
ty of  their  accepting  it  in  the  realm  of 
Asafs  by  opening  up  Sary  Shagan  in 
this  dramatic  way. 

I  hope  we  will  use  the  apparent  new 
willingness  of  the  Soviets  to  permit  us 
to  verify  their  military  research  and 
develop-nent  programs  in  the  area  of 
lasers  to  secure  limits  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary developments  in  the  area  of  anti- 
.satellite  weaponry.  As  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  found,  the 
United  States  is  more  dependent  on 
satellites  to  perform  important  mili- 
tary functions  than  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  Current  Soviet  Asat  capabili- 
ties are  very  limited.  Our  satellites 
face  a  far  more  serious  threat  from 
future  Soviet  Asat's  if  development  is 
not  halted  now.  Stopping  further  test- 
ing of  Asat's  by  both  sides  is  an  effec- 
tive means  of  protecting  our  satel- 
lites—and of  furthering  the  Presi- 
dents own  open  skies  proposal. 

The  Congress  stopped  all  testing  of 
the  now-defunct  U.S.  Asat  system  for 
2  years  because  of  concerns  about  the 
potential  injury  to  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity if  both  sides  move  forward  with 
the  testing,  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  Asat's. 

The  President's  own  national  securi- 
ty advisor.  Brent  Scowcroft.  recently 
coauthored  an  Aspen  Study  Group 
report  which  concluded  that  "we  find 
it  hard  to  identify  a  set  of  circum- 
stances in  which  the  benefits  of  using 
the  limited  existing  Asat  systems 
markedly  outweigh  the  potential 
risks."  Scowcroft  wrote  that  "all  sce- 
narios involving  the  use  of  Asat's.  es- 
pecially those  surrounding  crises,  in- 
crease the  risks  of  accident,  mispercep- 
tion.  and  inadvertent  escalation." 

Given  these  concerns.  I  believe  fur- 
ther restraint  regarding  Asat's  can  be 
useful  to  the  United  States  to  force 
the  Soviet  Union  to  open  up  its  secret 
laser  facilities  at  the  outset  and  ulti- 
mately to  dismantle  any  existing  Asat 
capability  is  has.  as  a  result  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  resulting 
in  an  Asat  Treaty. 

I  also  believe  it  is  essential  for  the 
United  States  to  insure  that  its  satel- 
lites remain  survivable  in  any  case.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  legislation  would  re- 
quire the  administration  to  conduct  a 
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study  of  the  effect  of  current  and  po- 
tential Asat's  on  the  survivability  of 
United  States  satellites,  and  the  costs 
to  the  United  States  for  making  our 
satellites  survivable  should  the  Soviets 
develop  new  Asat's.  I  believe  such  a 
study  could  help  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  imderstand 
better  the  costs  to  the  United  States 
should  the  Soviets  move  forward  with 
their  Asat  program. 

In  recent  years,  many  Senators  have 
joined  me  in  opposing  United  States 
antisatellite  testing,  so  long  as  the  So- 
viets too  do  not  test.  Now  the  Soviets 
have  volunteered  to  open  up  their 
secret  laser  test  sites  for  inspection, 
and  are  considering  dismantling  the 
sites  altogether.  I  hope  that  this  year's 
legislation,  which  is  designed  to  bring 
about  the  ultimate  dismantling  of  all 
Asafs,  will  receive  even  more  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  test  of  the  legislation  be  entered 
into  the  Record,  as  well  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  "Soviet  Laser  Said 
To  Pose  No  Threat,"  which  describes 
this  historic  opening  up  of  the  Soviet 
laser,  and  a  summary  of  the  findings 
of  the  United  States  scientists  who  vis- 
ited the  Soviet  test  site. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1328 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SK(TI(IN  I   SHORT  TITLK 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Satellite  Se- 
curity Act  of  1989", 

SKI    i   KIMIIM.S 

Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  United  States  Government  relies 
on  many  of  its  satellites  for  communica- 
tions, reconnaissance,  electronic  intelli- 
gence, remote  .sensing,  detection  of  nuclear 
explosions,  early  warning  of  attack,  moni- 
toring compliance  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments, and  monitoring  the  activities  and 
movements  of  hostile  military  forces. 

(2)  Such  satellites  constitute  vital  integral 
parts  of  many  United  States  weapon  sys- 
tems, command,  control,  and  communica- 
tions systems,  and  intelligence  systems. 

(3)  It  is  essential  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  United  States 
Government  satellites  survive  antisatellite 
attacks. 

(4)  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  tested  its 
only  antisatellite  weapon,  a  coorbital 
system,  against  an  object  in  space  since  the 
summer  of  1982. 

(5)  The  further  development  and  testing 
of  new  antisatellite  weapons  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  may  make  all 
United  States  Government  satellites  and  all 
Soviet  satellites  vulnerable  to  each  other's 
antisatellite  weapons. 

(6)  It  is  in  the  national  security  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  discourage  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  new  antisatellite  weap- 
ons by  the  Soviet  Union. 

SE<    3.  DKCLARATION  OF  POLICY 

<a)  Protection  or  Satellites.— It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
United  States  Government  satellites— 

(1)  by  discouraging  Soviet  efforts  to  im- 
prove antisatellite  capabilities:  and 


(2)  by  conducting  research,  development, 
and  testing  on  techniques  that  increase  the 
capability  ox  such  satellites  to  survive  physi- 
cal attack,  including  such  techniques  as 
hardening,  resistance,  jamming,  orbit  selec- 
tion, maneuvering,  ground  segment  im- 
provements, orbiting  of  spare  satellites,  de- 
ployment of  dormant  satellites,  and  signa- 
ture reduction. 

(b)  Antisatellite  Limitation  Negotia- 
tions.—It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  initiate  and  conduct  gooo 
faith  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  view  to  achieving  an  agreement  that 
provides  for  d)  the  strictest  possible  limita- 
tions on  the  development,  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  antisatellite  weap- 
ons by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  (2)  the  dismantling  of  existing  Soviet 
antisatellite  weapons,  and  (3)  verification  of 
the  compliance  with  the  agreement. 

SKC,    1.   limitation    on   TESTINC   ok   AN'TISATKL- 

lite  weapons 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  any  Act  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  to  test  any  weapon 
against  an  object  in  orbit  around  the  Earth 
until  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
either— 

(1)  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted, 
after  August  1982.  a  test  of  any  weapon 
against  an  object  in  orbit  around  the  Earth: 

(2)  that  the  President  has  requested  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
deploy  cooperative  monitoring  and  verifica- 
tion technologies  at  the  Soviet  laser  lest  site 
at  Sary  Shagan  and  at  each  other  location 
that  the  President  suspects  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  using  for  laser  testing,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  cooperate 
in  good  faith  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  do  so:  or 

(3)  that  the  President  has  attempted  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish 
limitations  on  the  development,  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  deployment  of  antisatellite 
weapons,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
fused to  negotiate  in  good  faith  on  such  lim- 
itations. 

SEC.  .1.  REPORT  TO  (ONliKESS  ON  THE  SI  RVIV. 
ABIIJT>  ok  I  NITED  STATE.>i  SATEI. 
I.ITES 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  March  1, 
1990,  the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  on— 

(1)  the  capabilities  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment satellites  to  survive  antisatellite  at- 
tacks; and 

(2)  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
(A)  to  monitor  the  development,  testing. 
production,  deployment,  and  use  of  antisat- 
ellite weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  (B) 
to  verify  Soviet  self-restraint  in  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  production,  deployment,  and 
use  of  such  weapons. 

(b)  Content  or  Report.— The  report  shall 
include  reviews  and  analyses  of— 

(1)  the  capabilities  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment satellites  to  survive  attack  by  anti- 
satellite  weapons,  and  the  future  actions 
necessary  to  ensure  the  capability  of  United 
States  Government  satellites  to  survive  such 
attacks  through  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  effects  on  United 
States  national  security  of— 

(A)  Soviet  antisatellite  capabilities: 

(B)  the  development,  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  antisatellite  capabilities  symmetrical  to 
potential  future  United  States  antisatellite 
capabilities;  ' 

(C)  the  development,  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  the  capability  to  destroy   high-altitude 


United  States  Government  satellites,  includ- 
ing those  satellites  in  geosynchronous  orbit; 
and 

(D)  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
provides  for  (i)  a  verifiable  ban  on  the  devel- 
opment, testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  antisatellite  weapons,  and  (il) 
the  dismantling  of  all  existing  antisatellite 
weapons: 

(3)  the  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment satellites  to  survive  antisatellite  at- 
tacks and  the  projected  budgetary  costs  of 
taking  such  actions— 

(A)  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  not  to  im 
prove  its  antisatellite  capabilities: 

(B)  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  develop 
antisatellite  capabilities  symmetrical  to  po- 
tential future  United  States  antisatellite  ca- 
pabilities: 

(C)  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  develop 
the  capability  to  destroy  high-altitude 
United  States  Government  satellites,  includ- 
ing those  satellites  in  geosynchronous  orbit; 
and 

(D)  if  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  enter  into  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  (i)  a  verifiable  ban  on  the  devel- 
opment, testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  antisatellite  weapons,  and  (ii) 
the  dismantling  of  all  existing  antisatellite 
weapons: 

(4)  United  States  capabilities  to  monitor 
and  verify  Soviet  antisatellite  capabilities: 

(5)  techniques  by  which  the  United  States 
could  improve  capabilities  to  monitor  and 
verify  Soviet  antisatellite  capabilities,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  development,  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  of  monitoring  equipment, 
onsite  verification  equipment,  and  other 
verification  equipment: 

iB)  onsite  inspections;  and 

iC)  negotiation  of  an  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  telemetry  by  each  that 
is  readable  by  the  other  and  other  coopera- 
tive means  with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

'6)  the  desirability  of  and  prospects  for 
limiting  Soviet  antisatellite  capabilities  by 
agreement,  including  any  agreement  that 
would  limit  development,  testing,  produc- 
tion, or  deployment  of  kinetic  kill,  directed 
energy,  nuclear,  or  any  other  form  of  anti- 
satellite  weapon  or  that  would  limit  any 
other  antisatellite  capability  for  any  alti- 
tude. 

(c)  Form  of  Report —The  President  shall 
transmit  the  report  in  a  classified  form  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Armed 
Services,  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, Armed  Services,  and  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  President  shall  also  transmit  to  Con- 
gress an  unclassified  summary  of  the  report. 


Soviet  Laser  Said  To  Pose  No  Threat- 
American  Scientists  Inspect  Installa- 
tion Highlighted  by  Pentagon 

(By  R.  Jeffery  Smith) 

Saryshagan.  U.S.S.R..  July  8— A  Soviet 
laser  said  by  the  Pentagon  to  be  capable  of 
damaging  U.S.  satellites  is  probably  loo 
weak  to  do  so.  a  group  of  U.S.  congressmen 
and  independent  American  scientists  said 
after  examining  it  today. 

The  laser  is  housed  here  in  a  large,  white 
building  on  the  desolate  steppes  of  Soviet 
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Kazakhstan,  an  area  that  also  serves  as  the 
Soviet  Unions  official  test  range  for  re- 
search on  ballistic  missile  defense. 

The  building's  bulk  has  been  a  source  of 
extra  suspicion  about  the  laser,  but  today  ii 
just  added  to  the  drama  of  the  Amencarus. 
five-hour  visit. 

During  the  Reagan  administration,  sever 
al  sketches  of  the  laser  building,  drawn 
from  U.S.  satellite  photos,  were  featured 
prominently  in  the  Defense  Departmenf.s 
annual  publication,  'Soviet  Military 
Power,"  as  an  illustration  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  pursuit  of  missile  defense  research 
much  like  that  being  conducted  under  the 
controversial  US.  Strategic  Defense  Initia 
tive. 

A  1985  Pentagon  pamphlet  said.  '  The  fa 
cillties  there  are  estimated  to  include  *  •  *  a 
laser  that  may  be  capable  of  damaging  some 
components  of  satellites  in  orbit  and  a  laser 
that  could  be  used  in  testing  for  •  *  '  (mi.s 
sile  defense]  applications.  " 

By  1987.  the  Pentagon  language  wa.s 
changed  to  predict  potential  laser  damage 
only  to  sensitive  components"  of  .satellites. 
but  In  1988.  the  department  again  said  the 
Soviets  had  a  ground-based  laser  "with  .some 
capability  to  altackU.S.  satellites." 

Princeton  University  physicist  Prank  von 
Hippel  said  today,  after  inspecting  the 
laser's  transmitter,  receiver,  transformer 
and  beam  director,  that  it  looks  like  a  tool 
that's  been  left  out  to  dry  for  Jb  years  It  s 
got  19  counter- top-sized  ruby  lasers,  a  Weld- 
ing-sized laser.  1960s  vintage  computers  and 
a  couple  of  one-meter  mirrors  m  an  air  con 
ditioned  building. 

"A  two-year  college  in  the  United  States 
could  produce  the  same  in  one  of  its  labora 
tories.  "  von  Hippie  aulded. 

Rep.  Jim  Olin  (D-Va.).  a  former  vice  pre.si 
dent   for  General  Electric  with  training   as 
an  engineer,  said  he  had  concluded  that    its 
not  the  killer  weapon  people  said  it  was." 

However.  Olin  added  that  he  agreed  with 
an  assessment  by  Rep.  John  M.  Spratt  Jr 
(D-S.C. ).  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  the  laser  "could  he  ancil 
lary  to  an  antisatellite  weapons  system 

The  Defense  Ministry  officials  who  hosted 
today's  visit  were  noticeably  discomfltted  by 
the  group's  presence  at  the  laser  site  and  by 
some  of  the  detailed  questions  that  were 
raised,  objecting  in  one  instance  even  to  pro- 
viding the  exact  dates  of  the  laser's  design 
and  construction. 

Another  senior  researcher  described  the 
work  here  as  only  'a  statistical  problem. 
and  his  colleagues  declined  to  amplify  their 
claims  that  the  dual  laser  system  would  be 
used  only  for  highly  accurate  tracking  of 
airplanes  and  satellites,  not  for  their  de 
struction. 

No  information  was  provided  about  either 
the  unrelated,  but  obvious,  missile  defense 
research  being  conducted  nearby  or  the  sup- 
posed deployment  of  tactical  lasers  in  the 
area.  Photos  were  also  prohibited  during 
the  dusty.  45-minute  ride  to  the  laser  site 
from  a  military  airfield. 

But  once  there.  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences vice  president  Yevgeny  Velikhov  led 
the  group  into  key  areas  of  the  plant  and  in 
vited  visitors  to  take  many  photos,  including 
some  that  will  doubtless  be  studied  closely 
by  the  U.S.  Intelligence  community. 

'Velikhov  said  the  laser  was  similar  to  a 
device  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  tested  from 
Hawaii  during  several  space  shuttle  flights 
The  Soviet  laser  was  used  on  three  or  four 
occasions  last  year  in  similar  tests  involving 
a  special  satellite  equipped  to  reflect  its 
beam  and  make  its  position  obvious. 


Velikhov  said  that  he  does  not  support 
the  continuing  operation  of  the  Istser  and 
that  the  Supreme  Soviets  new  commission 
on  the  military  budget  may  order  the  laser 
abandoned  this  fall. 

Factsheet  on  Sary  Shagan  Laser  Facility 
Based  on  the  notes  of  Tom  Cochran. 
Senior  Staff  Physicist.  NRDC;  Christopher 
Paine.  Staff  Aide  to  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
Frank  von  Hippel.  Physicist.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, taken  during  a  site  visit  organized 
by  the  NRDC  and  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences.  8  July  1989. 

Location:  Near  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Balkhash  in  Kazakhstan  i45  55  N.  73  30  E) 
Purpose  Conduct  re.search  on  laser  radar 
History  Main  building  completed  late 
1979s  CO:;  laser  building  completed  In  mid 
1982.  Facility  is  currently  undergoing  modi 
fications  Last  attempt  to  track  a  space 
target  was  in  August.  1988 

Description  Two  low  power  laser  systems 
are  optically  combined  into  a  single  beam 
One  laser  system  consists  of  0.7  micron 
pulsed  ruby  laser  beam  for  target  locations 
and  the  .second  consists  of  a  10.6  micron  CO.. 
laser  used  for  target  tracking.  The  0.7 
micron  ruby  laser  beam  is  formed  by  opti 
(•ally  combining  the  output  of  19  five-watt 
lasers. 

SYSTEM  characteristics 

Ruby  leaser  19  lasers  with  five  watt  aver 
age  power:  10  pul.ses  per  second;  30  nanose 
cond  pulse  length;  and  no  phase  matching 
between  lasers 

Optics  Beams  combined  into  one  beam, 
then  transmitted  through  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  the  main  mirror  of  a 
15  meter  reflecting  tele.scope  to  a  15  centi- 
meter diameter  secondary  which  reflects 
and  spreads  the  beam  track  onto  the  front 
of  the  1  5  meter  gold-plated  primary  mirror 
The  wide  beam  is  then  reflected  to  the 
beam  director  mounted  on  the  outside  of 
the  end  of  the  building  The  beam  director 
has  an  aperture  of  about  1  meter 

The  telescope  is  also  u.sed  to  collect  the 
light  reflected  from  the  target,  which  re- 
turns along  the  optical  path  to  a  television 
camera  and  photo  multiplier  tube  collector. 

There  are  no  adaptive  optics  or  cooling  of 
optical  elements 

CO-j  Laser:  One  20  kilowatt  output  contin 
uous  laser  12  kilowatts  transmitted 
through  the  optics  to  the  beam  d.rector;  15 
percent  optical  efficiency  (light  energy  elec 
trical  energy);  5  percent  efficiency  (light 
energy  total  energy  consumption);  there- 
fore approximately  400  kilowatts  total 
energy  consumption.  I-aser  beam  diameter 
15  cm-3  cm.  250  kv  high  voltage  generator 
for  electron  beam  gun.  Water  cooling 

Optics:  The  beam  is  transmitted  through 
an  underground  tunnel  to  the  basement  of 
the  mam  i  ruby  laser)  building,  where  it  is 
then  reflected  onto  a  vertical  path  up  to  a 
30-cm  diameter  45-degreeangle  mirror  lo- 
cated between  the  1.5  meter  telescope  and 
the  beam  director  This  mirror  .sends  the 
light  to  the  beam  director 

Adaptive  optics:  None 

Mirror  cooling:  None. 

Computer  control  equipment:  1960's  com- 
puter technology  with  hard-wired  transistor 
circuitry;  punch  card  data  storage. 

Power  Supply:  5  megawatts  for  entire 
complex,  including  lasers,  computers,  light- 
ing and  air  conditioning. 

Other  information:  The  facility  has  been 
used  a  few  times  per  week  to  track  aircraft 
equipped  with  a  retroreflectors  and  beam 
sensing  equipment  at  ranges  up  to  60-70  km 
Attempts  also  made  to  track  a  multi-pur- 


pose Cosmos  satellite  using  a  mirror  reflec- 
tor mounted  on  the  satellite.  Satellite  with 
reflector  carries  no  beam-sensing  devices. 
Continuous  tracking  not  achieved. 

High  saline  content  of  COi  laser  cooling 
water  from  Lake  Balkhash  requires  pipe  re- 
placement in  three  years  rather  than  the 
expected  twenty. 

Total  project  cost  to  date:  "A  few  tens  of 
millions  of  rubles." 

large  underground  room 

Nearby,  there  is  a  very  large  underground 
room  (perhaps  200  feet  long,  100  feet  wide 
and  40  feet  high).  The  room  was  unfinished 
and  empty.  The  group  was  told  that  It  had 
originally  been  built  around  1970  for  a  high- 
powered  laser.  It  was  underground  and 
equipped  with  blast  doors  because  one  idea 
had  been  to  power  the  laser  with  electro- 
magnetic pulses  generated  by  chemical  ex- 
plosions. There  was  a  heavy  blast  wall  on 
the  ground  above  and  next  to  the  room 
which  was  evidently  designed  to  protect  the 
roof  of  the  room  from  the  blast  waves.  How- 
ever, the  project  had  been  abandoned  at  an 
early  stage. 
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By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  1329.  A  bill  to  subject  persons  in- 
volved in  the  resolution  of  insolvent  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  Federal  conflict 
of  interest  and  disclosure  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

ETHICS  IN  THRIFT  RESOLUTIONS  ACT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  on  the  Senate 
floor  10  release  a  report  on  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation's  First 
South  receivership,  undertaken  at  my 
request  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  investigation  of  the  receiv- 
ership at  this  failed  Arkansas  thrift 
uncovered  several  incidents  of  egre- 
gious misconduct  by  receivership  em- 
ployees. The  investigation  found  that 
furniture  and  fixtures  of  the  failed 
thrift  were  sold  at  fire  sale  prices  at  an 
auction  open  to  receivership  employ- 
ees only.  In  a  separate  incident,  the 
GAO  investigated  a  contract  with  the 
receivership's  former  property  manag- 
er to  appeal  tax  assessments  on  receiv- 
ership properties.  The  GAO  found 
that  the  former  property  manager 
signed  the  contract  only  2  days  after 
resigning  his  receivership  position,  and 
he  subsequently  collected  payment 
from  the  receivership  for  work  that  he 
had  performed  while  a  receivership 
employee.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board's  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  was  informed  about  these  in- 
cidents, but  in  both  cases  it  found  no 
wrong  doings,  primarily  on  the  basis 
that  receivership  employees  are  not 
Federal  employees  subject  to  Federal 
conflict  of  interest  statutes. 

On  the  day  I  released  the  report  of 
these  findings,  I  promised  to  introduce 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  type  of 
problems  seen  at  the  First  South  re- 
ceivership, and  today  I  am  here  to 
make  good  on  that  promise.  Today  I 
am  introducing  the  Ethics  in  Thrift 
Resolutions  Act  which  will  make  not 


just  receivership  employees,  but  all 
employees  involved  in  the  resolution 
of  insolvent  financial  institutions  sub- 
ject to  Federal  conflict  of  interest  and 
disclosure  laws.  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  has  ex- 
pressed interest  in  including  provisions 
of  this  type  in  the  conference  report 
on  the  savings  and  loan  reform  bill,  so 
today  I  am  sending  similar  legislative 
language  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Riegle. 

The  savings  and  loan  industry  is  rife 
with  scandals,  but  I  fear  that  we  may 
not  have  seen  the  worst  of  the  scan- 
dals yet.  I  believe  the  activities  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  which 
is  being  established  by  the  S&L 
reform  bill  to  resolve  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  failed  thrifts,  are 
a  fertile  breeding  groimd  for  more 
scandals.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
S&L  reform  bill  currently  directs  the 
Oversight  Board  of  the  RTC  to  draft 
conflict  of  interest  and  ethics  rules 
that  will  apply  to  RTC  employees  and 
independent  contractors  of  the  RTC.  I 
want  these  standards  to  be  unequivo- 
cal, however,  so  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  which  will  codify  the  standards  in 
law.  In  the  event  the  conferees  on  the 
S&L  reform  bill  choose  not  to  include 
these  provisions  in  their  bill,  I  hope 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  will  move 
through  Congress  quickly.  Taxpayers 
are  currently  facing  a  bill  of  over  $150 
billion  to  clean  up  after  the  misdeeds 
of  S&L  operators;  they  will  simply 
refuse  to  pay  for  cleaning  up  after  un- 
ethical regulators.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1330.  A  bill  to  provide  protection 
to  farm  animal  facilities  engaging  in 
food  production  or  agricultural  re- 
search from  illegal  acts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PARM  ANIMAL  rACILITIES  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1989 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Farm  Animal  Fa- 
cilities Protection  Act  which  is  de- 
signed to  prevent,  deter,  and  penalize 
crimes  against  U.S.  farmers,  ranchers, 
food  processors,  and  agricultural  re- 
searchers. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
feed  its  citizens  adequately  is  responsi- 
ble for  America's  being  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world.  And  because  of 
research  breakthroughs  in  the  agricul- 
tural community,  improvements  in 
food  processing,  and  the  continued 
hard  work  of  U.S.  farmers,  the  future 
of  American  agriculture  is  looking 
brighter. 

However,  I  believe  we  are  seeing  a 
serious  threat  to  U.S.  agriculture,  and 
we  must  now  act  to  ensure  that  our 
food  productivity  is  not  disrupted. 

There  is  a  small  group  of  citizens 
who  are  opposed  to  the  agricultural 
use  of  animals,  and  several  of  these 
groups  are  turning  to  increasingly  mil- 


itant actions  to  express  their  views.  In 
addition  to  the  normal  hardships  ex- 
perienced by  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, they  are  now  forced  to  contend 
with  vandalism,  arson,  liberation  of 
animals,  and  even  bomb  threats. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  such  animal 
rights  terrorism  including  a  recent 
firebomb  attack  on  a  Monterey,  CA, 
meat  company. 

On  Thursday.  April  27,  a  worker  at 
the  plant  reported  a  fire.  Upon  investi- 
gation, the  Monterey  fire  marshall  re- 
ported that  several  incendiary  devices 
had  been  placed  under  the  building. 
Also,  trucks  parked  at  the  plant's  load- 
ing dock  were  painted  with  slogans 
such  as  "meat  kills."  Fortimately,  no 
one  was  harmed  in  the  incident,  but  a 
worker  could  have  easily  been  trapped 
in  the  plant  if  the  fire  had  spread. 
This  attack— committed  while  workers 
were  in  the  plant— illustrates  the  fa- 
naticism of  some  animal  rights  activ- 
ists who  blatantly  disregard  the 
danger  to  human  life  to  make  their 
point. 

An  animal  rights  group  did  claim  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crime  as  part  of 
their  ongoing  campaign  to  make 
animal  abuse  unprofitable.  Similar 
acts  are  becoming  more  frequent  and 
more  severe  in  all  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  such  activists  are  part  of  an  inter- 
national animal  rights  terrorist  group. 
Mr.  President,  such  illegal  acts 
against  agriculture  harm  not  only  the 
farmers,  ranchers,  processors,  and  re- 
searchers, but  all  the  rest  of  us  as  well. 
The  cost  of  such  crimes  is  enormous 
and  are  ultimately  paid  for  by  the  con- 
simier.  In  addition,  valuable  research 
data  is  lost  or  destroyed  which  could 
benefit  everyone.  The  animal  rights 
zealots  who  perpetrate  these  crimes 
are  showing  a  total  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  Farm  Animal  Fa- 
cilities Protection  Act  is  aimed  at  the 
animal  rights  terrorists  who  have  de- 
cided dialog  and  negotiations  are  not 
effective  methods  for  achieving 
change.  Its  goal  is  to  stop  the  vigilan- 
te-style lawlessness  and  destruction 
that  is  becoming  the  calling  card  of 
animal  rights  activists.  This  legislation 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
break  into,  vandalize,  remove  animals, 
trespass,  or  demonstrate  the  intent  to 
disrupt  a  farming,  ranching,  process- 
ing, or  agricultural  research  operation. 
This  bill  will  help  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts in  preventing  further  terrorist 
acts,  and  aid  the  States  in  protecting 
the  agriculture  commimity. 

U.S.  agriculture  needs  action  to  pre- 
vent these  violent  acts  and  over  35  na- 
tional, regional,  and  State  agriculture 
groups  support  this  legislation.  I  have 
several  letters  expressing  their  sup- 
port, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  letters  be  included  in  the 
Record. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that 
current  laws  are  not  discouraging  this 
type  of  violence,  and  terrorist  activi- 
ties will  continue  tmless  the  fuU  power 
of  the  legal  system  is  used.  We  must 
act  to  stop  these  acts  of  animal  rights 
terrorism  before  they  spread  even  fur- 
ther, and  to  prevent  fiulher  harm  to 
U.S.  agriculture  and  the  public  well- 
being. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow: 

American  Peed  Industry  Association. 

Arlington,  VA,  June  24,  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate,  WashingUm,  DC. 
(Attn:  Mark  Eaton.) 

Deak  Senator  Helms:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Peed  Industry  Association 
[APIA],  I  wish  to  conMnend  you  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  for  your  intention 
to  introduce  legislation  that  will  protect 
U.S.  farms,  ranches  and  agricultural  re- 
search facilities  from  the  disturbing  in- 
crease in  animal  rights  violence. 

Your  bill,  which  make  it  a  federal  crime  to 
break  into,  vandalize,  remove  animals,  tres- 
pass or  demonstrate  the  intent  to  disrupt 
farming,  ranching  or  ag  research  through 
such  activity,  will  give  clear  and  necessary 
direction  to  federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies so  they  may  more  efficiently  deal  with 
such  criminal  activity. 

APIA  applauds  your  foresight,  and 
pledges  to  work  with  you  and  your  staff  in 
any  way  you  deem  necessary  to  ensure  pas- 
sage of  this  important  legislation  during  the 
101st  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Steve  Kopperud. 

Vice  President 

National  Cattlemen's  Association, 

Washington.  DC.  June  30.  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Cattlemen's  Association,  I  would 
like  to  applaud  your  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  to  provide  better  protection  for 
U.S.  farms,  ranches  and  agricultural  re- 
search facilities  from  the  continued  increase 
in  threatened  or  actual  animal  rights  vio- 
lence. 

By  making  it  a  federal  crime  to  break  into, 
vandalize,  remove  animals,  trespass  or  dem- 
onstrate the  intent  to  disrupt  farming, 
ranching  or  agricultural  research  through 
such  activity,  your  bill  will  strengthen  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  capability  to 
deal  with  these  deplorable  criminal  acts. 
Cattlemen  across  the  country  are  seriously 
concerned  about  animal  rights  violence.  Sev- 
eral of  our  state  association  offices  have 
been  vandalized  and  their  staff  has  received 
death  threats. 

The  National  Cattlemen's  Association  sa- 
lutes your  foresight  and  initiative  in  intro- 
ducing this  necessary  legislation.  We  would 
like  to  work  with  you  and  your  staff  in 
whatever  ways  that  will  expedite  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Josserand, 
President,  National  Cattlemen's 

Association. 
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National  Broilisi  Council. 
Washington,  DC.  July  14.  1989 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U.S.  SenaU.  Washington.  DC. 

Deah  Semator  Helms:  We  at  the  Nation&l 
Broiler  Council  want  to  write  you  to  let  you 
know  of  our  support  for  your  intention  to 
introduce  the  Farm  Animal  Facilities  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1989.  This  legislation  will  not 
only  protect  our  nation's  food  supply,  this 
measure  will  protect  fanners  and  ranchers 
from  illegal  acts. 

This  bill  is  long  overdue.  It  will  now  be  a 
federal  crime  to  breaik  into,  vandalize  and 
or  destroy  property.  And  the  act  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  con 
duct  investigations  and  provides  (or  a  mil 
right  of  action  by  the  owners  of  the  farm 
animal  facility  against  the  violator 

In  our  support  for  the  bill.   NBC  wants 
you  to  know  that  we  will  work  with  you  and 
your  staff  in  any  way  necessary  to  ensure 
passage  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Mary  M.  Colville. 
Director.  Government  Relations. 

National  Turkey  Federation. 

Reston.  VA.  July  6.  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Washmo 
ton,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Helms.  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  the  National  Turkey  Federation  July 
newsletter.  We  thought  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  our  story  about  the  anti  break  in 
legislation  you  will  reportedly  introduce 
later  this  month.  As  you  can  see.  we  are  to 
tally  supportive  of  your  efforts.  We  are  ex 
tremely  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  leading 
this  effort  to  protect  the  property  rights  of 
all  farmers  across  the  nation. 

We  are  eager  to  provide  whatever  assist- 
ance possible  to  ensure  prompt  pa-ssane  of 
this  legislation  and  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  you  and  your  staff  in  this 
regard. 

Sincerely. 

Stuart  E.  Proctor,  Jr.. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

National  Grange. 

July  5.  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Dirksen   Senate   Office  Building.    Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  A  disturbing  up 
swing  in  animal  rights  violence  against  agri 
cultural  facilities  Is  developing.  Several  life 
threatening  incidences  in  California  provide 
graphic  evidence  of  this  trend. 

On  January  29th.  the  Dixon  (California' 
Livestock  Auction  was  a  victim  of  arson, 
causing  $250,000  m  damage  to  the  holding 
pens  and  out  buildings.  The  owners  of  the 
facility,  which  has  never  been  the  site  of 
protests,  pickets,  or  even  letters,  were 
shocked.  E^arth  First!,  a  radical  environmen 
tal  group  which  deplores  public  land  graz 
Ing,  called  a  local  newspaper  to  claim  credit 
for  the  fire.  On  the  same  evening.  Earth 
First!  and  the  Animal  Liberation  Front 
claimed  credit  for  vandalizing  the  Sacra 
mento  offices  of  the  California  Cattlemen  s 
Association,  the  California  Woolgrowers  As 
sociation.  and  the  California  Council  on  Ag 
riculture.  Agribusiness  Kills"  and  Live 
stock  Destroys"  were  spray  painted  on  the 
outside  of  the  building,  locks  were  jammed. 
windows  were  acid-etched,  and  paint  was 
thrown  on  the  walls. 

The  Animal  Liberation  Front  took  credit 
for  an  attempted  fire  bombing  of  a  Monte- 
rey.   California    meat    processing    plant    on 


April  27th  in  which  employees  were  present 
when  an  incendiary  device  exploded.  The 
target  of  the  attack  was  the  Luce-Carmel 
Meat  Co..  which  is  a  24-hour  operation.  The 
fire  was  reported  by  a  worker  at  4:04  a.m. 
After  It  was  extinguished,  investigators  ar- 
rived from  Monterey  and  the  stales  Arson 
Bomb  Unit  reporting  that  multiple  incen- 
diary devices'"  were  discovered  beneath  the 
building  A  fire  investigator  said  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  intent  was  to  burn  down  the 
entire  building 

The  list  of  such  violence  is  getting  longer 
and  longer  and  is  ranging  from  Delaware 
and  Maryland  to  the  West  Coast.  It  is  no 
longer  an  issue  that  can  be  addressed  on  a 
state-by  state  basis.  Federal  legislation  is  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  deal  with  these  criminal 
activities  that  interfere  with  interstate  com 
merce 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Grange.  I  wish 
to  commend  you  on  your  intention  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  will  prole,-t  United 
Slates  farms,  ranches,  and  agricultural  re- 
•search  faciluies  from  this  increase  in  animal 
rights  violence.  "Your  bill,  which  will  make  it 
a  federal  crime  to  break  into,  vandalize, 
remove  animals  from,  t repass,  or  demon- 
strate with  the  intent  to  disrupt  farming, 
ranching,  or  agricultural  research  through 
inch  activity  is  needed  It  will  give  clear  and 
nece.ssary  direction  to  the  (ederal  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  so  they  may  more  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  deal  with  such  activi- 
ty. 

The  National  Grange  applaiid.s  your  fore 
sight  and  will  work  with  you  and  your  staff 
to  ensure  the  passage  of  this  important  leg- 
islation during  the  101st  Congress.  Thank 
you  for  your  firm  leadership  on  this  issue 
and  may  you  be  joined  in  your  efforts  by 
many  of  your  Senate  colleagues. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  E.  Barrov^'. 

National  Master 

Livestock  Marketing  Association. 

Kansas  City.  MO.  July  5,  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms;  The  Livestock  Mar 
keting  Association,  which  represents  nearly 
1300  member  businesses  that  market  li\e 
stock,  wishes  to  commend  you  for  your 
plans  to  introduce  legislation  that  would 
make  it  a  federal  crime  to  break  into,  van- 
dalize, trespass  or  remove  animals  from 
farms,  agriculture  research  facilities  and 
other  agricultural  facilities. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  one  of  our  members 
recently  experienced  first-hand  the  violence 
that  has  now  entered  the  animal  rights 
movement  with  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
his  market  facility  in  California.  A  radical 
animal  rights  group  has  publicly  taken 
credit  for  destroying  this  market  owner's 
livelihood.  Unfortunately,  under  current 
State  law.  the  penalties  for  such  a  heinous 
act  of  vandalism  are  relatively  minor 

Prom  this  incident,  our  member  business- 
es have  acquired  a  unique  appreciation  for 
the  need  for  stronger  criminal  laws  in  in- 
stances of  domestic  terrorism  against  agri- 
culture related  facilities.  Thus,  we  deeply 
appreciate  your  foresight  in  initiating  legis- 
lation that  will  more  realistically  and  effec 
lively  deal  with  such  criminal  acts. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
your  staff  in  the  successful  passage  of  this 
vitally  needed  legislation. 
Sincerely 

Nancy  Robinson. 
Associate  Manager.  Government 

and  Industry  Affairs. 


National  Live  Stock 
Producers  Association, 
Wheatndge.  CO,  July  6.  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
VS.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  DC. 
Attention:  Mark  Eaton. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  The  National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Association  is  a  federated 
livestock  marketing  cooperative  encompass- 
ing 12  regional  marketing  agencies  and  4 
credit  corporations.  Being  a  cooperative,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  represent  our  patron's 
views  and  concerns. 

Therefore,  with  the  current  Increase  of 
destructive  activities  by  some  animal  rights 
groups  aimed  at  livestock  producers,  live- 
stock markets,  and  research  facilities,  we 
are  in  full  support  of  your  introduction  of 
legislation  to  protect  these  entities.  Making 
It  a  federal  crime  to  harm  or  disrupt  farm- 
ing, ranching  or  agricultural  research 
should  enable  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  deal  with  these  groups  in  a  more 
effective  manner 

National  Live  Stock  Producers  is  encour- 
aged by  your  interest  in  dealing  with  this 
most  important  issue  and  fully  supports  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely. 

Harold  E.  Lein, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Idaho  Cattle  Association. 

Boise.  ID.  July  5,  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator:  As  a  former  member  of 
your  Hickory  office  staff,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  write  you  on  behalf  of  the  Idaho  Cattle 
Association  in  support  of  your  proposal  re- 
garding criminal  actions  against  farm, 
ranch,  and  ag  research  operations. 

Please  add  ICA  to  the  already  long  list  of 
agricultural  organizations  supporting  your 
efforts. 

So-called  'animal  rights"  and  "Earth 
First!  "  terrorists  have  unfortuantely  made 
such  legislation  necessary,  as  they  engage  in 
activities  which  threaten  human  life  and 
limb  as  well  as  America's  agricultural  econo- 
my. 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  on  this 
issue  and  on  so  many  other  issues  critical  to 
the  survival  of  our  freedom  and  way  of  life 
in  this  nation. 

Most  respectfully, 

Gary  Glenn, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

American  Veal 
Association,  Inc.. 
Naperville.  IL,  June  30,  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
US.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  DC 
Attention:  Mark  Eaton. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Veal  Association  (AVA).  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  your  intention  to  in- 
troduce legislation  that  will  aid  in  the  pro- 
lection  of  farms  and  research  facilities  from 
the  sometimes  destructive,  illegal  acts  of 
some  animal  rights  groups. 

A  veal  farmer  from  California  was  the 
target  of  one  of  the  more  violent  groups  last 
summer  His  bam  was  broken  Into,  slogans 
were  painted  on  the  walls,  and  several  ani- 
mals were  stolen.  Farmers  are  fearing  for 
their  safety,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their 
farms.  'Your  bill,  making  these  violent  ac- 


tions as  federal  crime,  may  help  to  deter 
these  groups  from  their  vigilante  tactics. 

Thank  you.  once  again,  for  listening  to 
the  concerns  of  the  American  farmers  and 
by  responding  with  a  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Barbara  Huffman. 
President.  American  Veal  Association. 

PennAg  Industries  Association. 

Ephrala.  PA.  June  26,  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Helms:  On  behalf  of 
PennAg  Industries  Association,  a  510- 
member  agribusiness  trade  association.  I 
would  like  to  voice  support  for  your  intent 
to  introduce  legislation  to  protect  farms, 
ranches,  and  agricultural  research  facilities 
from  violence. 

Your  proposal  to  make  it  a  federal  crime 
to  break  into,  vandalize,  remove  animals, 
trespass,  or  disrupt  farming  activities  will 
present  clear  and  necessary  direction  to  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  in  dealing 
with  such  criminal  activity. 

Our  democratic  society  could  not  survive 
for  long  if  we  all  vandalized  people  with 
whom  we  disagree.  The  discussion  of  soci- 
etal problems  and  their  resolution  can  be  ac- 
complished within  our  existing  system  of 
government,  and  as  rational  citizens  we 
must  alt  condemn  criminal  activity,  what- 
ever the  motivation. 

Thanks  so  much  for  supporting  the  rights 
of  our  members  to  engage  in  their  business 
operations  knowing  that  terrorists  will  be 
.severely  punished. 
Sincerely. 

David  R.  Brubaker. 
I  Executive  Vice  President 

Commission  of  Farm  Animal  Care, 
Inc.  Purdue  University. 
West  Lafayette.  IN.  June  28,  1989. 
1     Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Helms:  On  behalf  of  the 
Commission  of  Farm  Animal  Care.  Inc..  I 
commend  you  for  your  intention  to  intro- 
duce enabling  legislation  during  the  lOlst 
Congress  to  protect  U.S.  farms,  ranches,  and 
agricultural  research  facilities  from  the  in- 
crease in  animal  rights  intimidation  and  vio- 
lent conduct. 

This  bill,  which  will  make  it  a  federal 
crime  to  break  into,  vandalize,  take  animals, 
trespass  or  demonstrate  the  intent  to  dis- 
rupt farming,  ranching  or  agricultural  re- 
search through  such  activity,  will  send  a 
clear  message  to  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  on  how  to  deal  directly  with  such 
criminal  activity. 

The  Commission  of  Farm  Animal  Care 
<list  of  members  and  organizations  at- 
tached) praises  your  vision  and  help,  while 
pledging  to  work  with  you  and  your  staff  in 
any  way  you  deem  necessary  to  ensure  pas- 
sage of  this  significant  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  L.  Albright. 
Secref  an/- Treasurer. 

National  Board 
OF  Fur  Farm  Organizations. 

St  Paul  MN,  June  27,  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Dirksen   Senate   Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton, DC 
Attention:  Mark  Eaton. 

Dear   Senator   Helms:    America's   family 
fur  farmers  strongly  support  legislation  to 
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protect  farms,  ranches,  and  agricultural  re- 
search institutions  from  unauthorized 
break-ins,  release  of  animals,  and  other  de- 
structive activities  engaged  in  by  animal 
rights  organizations. 

The  National  Board  of  Pur  Farm  Organi- 
zations has  actively  supported  this  type  of 
legislation  in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin  and 
other  states.  In  our  view,  it  is  important  to 
enact  a  federal  law  making  it  a  crime  to 
steal  farm  or  agricultural  research  animals, 
to  vandalize  farms  and  research  facilities  or 
to  otherwise  disrupt  lawful  agricultural  ac- 
tivity through  violent  means. 

Please  be  assiired  of  our  full  support  for 
the  legislation  you  plan  to  introduce.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  your 
staff  toward  enactment  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  L.  Gibson. 

President. 

Pacific  Egg  &  Poultry  Association. 

Modesto.  CA.  June  30,  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  DC. 
Attention:  Mark  Eaton. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  The  Pacific  Egg  & 
Poultry  Association  applauds  you  for  your 
intention  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
protect  U.S.  farms,  ranches,  and  agricultur- 
al research  facilities  from  the  disturbing  in- 
crease in  animal  rights  violence. 

Your  bill,  which  will  make  it  a  federal 
crime  to  break  into,  vandalize,  remove  ani- 
mals, trespass  or  demonstrate  the  intent  to 
disrupt  fanning,  ranching  or  ag  research 
through  such  activity,  will  give  clear  and 
necessary  direction  to  federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  so  they  may  more  efficiently 
deal  with  such  criminal  activity. 

Our  member  firms  and  individuals  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  work  with  you  and 
your  staff  to  insure  passage  of  this  impor 
tant  legislation.  Please  let  us  know  how  we 
can  assist. 

Sincerely, 

Cliff  H.  Oilar, 
Executive  Director. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  grants  to  States  to 
establish  funds  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  water  and 
waste  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

construction  of  water  and  waste 
facilities 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans  take  water  and  sewer  serv- 
ice for  granted.  However,  there  are 
many  Americans  who  lack  even  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border  live  in  co- 
lonias.  These  communities,  most  often 
adjacent  to  existing  cities  and  towns, 
lack  the  facilities  that  most  Americans 
consider  basic  necessities  of  life.  They 
have  no  fire  departments,  paved  roads, 
or  water  and  sewage  services. 

In  October  1988  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  an  investigative  arm 
of  Congress,  released  a  report  on  co- 
lonias  that  had  been  prepared  at  my 


request.  In  what  it  described  as  a  con- 
servative estimate,  the  GAO  said 
110,000  Texans  live  in  566  colonias 
along  the  border.  The  report  summed 
up  the  situation— 

These  substandard  housing  subdivisions  in 
rural  districts  consist  of  small  plots  of  land 
with  few  or  no  roads  and  polluted  water  and 
inadequate  sewage  facilities;  colonias  are  in 
unincorporated  parts  of  counties,  adjacent 
to  American  cities  and  towns  along  the 
border. 

The  land  for  colonias  was  usually  acquired 
by  migrant  workers  and  other  low-income 
groups  of  Mexican  descent.  Because  colonias 
exist  in  unincorporated  parts  of  counties, 
local  jurisdictions  have  not  been  obligated 
to  provide  water  and  sewage  services,  and 
the  new  owners  have  lacked  the  financial 
means  to  acquire  such  services.  These  sub- 
standard living  conditions  pose  a  health 
problem  to  the  colonias'  residents  as  well  as 
10  the  entire  populations  of  the  border 
counties,  according  to  the  Texas  Water  De- 
velopment Board. 

The  GAO  report  also  pointed  out 
that  the  border  counties  had  a  much 
higher  rate  of  gastrointestinal  diseases 
than  did  the  rest  of  the  State  or 
Nation.  It  stated 

These  diseases  are  often  caused  by  poor 
hygiene,  polluted  water  (common  in  the  co- 
lonias). and  contaminated  foods. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  GAO  report 
stated,  these  health  problems  pose  a 
threat  not  only  to  residents  of  the  co- 
lonias but  "to  the  entire  population  of 
the  border  counties".  Prom  a  health 
standpoint,  the  colonias  are  almost  a 
Third  World  nation.  Their  residents 
are  subject  to  diseases  that  are  rarely 
seen  in  more  prosperous  areas  that 
have  proper  sanitation.  However,  their 
location  and  the  infectious  nature  of 
most  diseases  poses  a  threat  to  the 
health  of  many  Americans  who  do  not 
themselves  live  in  colonias.  Contagious 
diseases  don't  stop  in  the  colonias. 
They  may  start  there,  but,  as  the 
GAO  report  pointed  out,  they  certain- 
ly do  not  stop  there. 

The  Texas  Legislature  recently  en- 
acted a  State  law  creating  a  revolving 
loan  program  to  help  colonias  and 
other  unincorporated  rural  areas  pro- 
vide water  and  sewage  services.  The 
legislature  earmarked  20  percent  of 
the  authorized  $500  million  in  Texas 
Water  Development  Bonds  for  this 
program.  My  legislation  wUl  provide  a 
needed  Federal  component  to  that 
effort. 

Under  the  Texas  program,  colonias 
in  economically  distressed  coimties 
would  be  able  to  obtain  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  from  this  fimd.  Counties 
would  be  considered  economically  dis- 
tressed if  unemployment  is  25  percent 
above  the  State  average  and  per  capita 
income  is  25  percent  below  it.  All 
border  counties  would  qualify. 

Only  those  colonias  occupied  as  of 
June  1,  1989,  will  be  eligible  for  loans 
from  the  new  revolving  fimd.  In  addi- 
tion, loans  will  be  made  only  in  coun- 
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ties  that  have  Eu:ted  to  prevent  devel- 
opment of  future  colonias. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  authorize  $50  million  per 
year  in  funding  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  match  the 
State  funding  of  revolving  loan  pro- 
gram. The  match  would  be  50  percent 
Federal  funds  and  50  percent  State 
funds.  It  would  not  add  to  the  budget, 
because  the  funding  would  be  within 
existing  program  ceilings. 

As  in  the  Texas  program,  these  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  targeted  to  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas,  defined  as 
counties  with  unemployment  30  per- 
cent above  the  national  average  and 
per  capita  income  30  percent  below  it. 
All  counties  along  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border  would  qualify. 

To  avoid  duplication  and  reduce  pa- 
perwork, the  program  would  be  admin- 
istered by  individual  States  with 
PmHA  auditing  the  process. 

It  would  not  create  a  new  bureaucra- 
cy. In  fact,  it  would  cut  down  substan- 
tially on  the  redtape  and  overhead 
costs  normally  associated  with  FmHA 
Water  and  sewer  programs  by  requir 
ing  the  States  to  administer  this  pro- 
gram. Since  State  funds  will  be  at  least 
half  of  the  total,  the  States  will  have 
every  incentive  to  manage  these  fund.s 
wisely. 

Under  this  bill,  FmHA  fund.s  would 
be  made  available  to  States  for  u.se  ui 
revolving  loan  funds.  The  Slates 
would  disburse  money  to  help  local 
residents  in  economically  distressed 
counties  to  bring  needed  water  and 
sewer  services  to  those  areas  which  are 
now  without  them.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  Federal  money,  the  States  would 
have  to  put  up  matching  funds. 

Channeling  these  funds  through 
State  revolving  loan  funds  will  result 
in  a  very  high  degree  of  leverage, 
giving  more  work  on  the  ground  for  a 
smaller  contribution  of  Federal  dol- 
lars. The  Texas  Water  Resources 
Board  estimates  that  each  Federal 
dollar  into  the  Texas  State  fund  will 
result  in  three  dollars  going  out  to  the 
colonias. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  born  on  that 
border,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val'ey  of 
South  Texas,  and  many  members  of 
my  family  are  still  there.  My  roots  run 
deep  there.  The  valley  is  my  home. 

But  the  issue  here  is  much  more 
than  the  old  home  ties.  The  issue  is 
whether  tens  of  thousands  of  U.S.  citi 
zens  are  going  to  have  a  share  of  hope 
and  opportunity  that  we  call  the 
American  dream.  The  issue  is  whether 
children  will  continue  to  walk  through 
ankle-deep  sewage  after  a  hard  rain, 
and  whether  we  as  a  nation  want  to 
endure  the  expense  to  taxpayers  and 
the  suffering  to  sick  children  and  their 
families  of  the  rampant  disease  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  lack  of  the 
most  basic  amenities.  Amenities  that 
most  Americans  take  for  granted  a 
sink  with  running  water,  a  flush  toilet. 


The  issue  is  whether  the  citizens  of 
these  areas  will  continue  to  be  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  consigned  to 
Third  World  living  and  economic  con- 
ditions, or  whether  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  passage  of 
this  needed  legislation,  and  I  askm 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1331 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 
SKCTIIIS  I    (, HANTS  KOK  (  DNSTKI  (TION  (»K  W  ATKK 
AMI  W  ASTK  KA(ri.lTIK.'i 

The  Con-solidaled  Farm  and  Rural  Devel 
opmenl  Act   i.s  amended  by  insertmg  after 
.section    306    i7    tJ  S.C     1926 1    the    followinK 
new  section. 

■SKI     111* A  t. RANTS  KOK  (  IINSTRHTION  OK  WATKR 
ANI>  »  \ST1-:  KAl  II.ITIKS 

<a)  Definition.  — A.S  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  economically  di.stre.ssed  area' 
means  a  county  - 

<l)  with— 

(A)  a  per  capita  income  that  is  less  than 
or  equal  to  70  percent  of  the  national  aver 
age.  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Stati.s- 
tics.  Department  of  Labor;  and 

iBi  an  unemployment  rate  that  is  greater 
than  or  equal  to  130  percent  of  the  national 
average,  as  determined  by  such  Bureau;  or 

'2>  on  the  border  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico 

ibi  Grants  to  States  fob  Establishment 
OF  Revolving  Kunus. 

Ml  General  authority  The  Secretary 
IS  authorized  to  provide  grants  to  each  Slate 
m  order  to  assist  the  State  in  establishing 
an  economically  dLstressed  area  revolving 
fund  I  hereinafter  in  this  .section  referred  to 
as  a  Fund)  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  wastewater  treat 
ment  facilities  and  water  supply  projects. 

i2i  Schedule  of  grant  payments.- The 
Secretary  and  each  State  .shall  jointly  estab 
lish  a  payment  schedule,  under  which  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State  the 
amount  of  each  grant  to  be  made  to  the 
State  under  paragraph  (4  "A)  The  payment 
schedule  shall  be  based  on  the  intended  u.se 
plan  of  each  State  under  sub.sectlon  idi<3i. 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay 
ments  — 

<Ai  in  quarterly  installments;  and 
■iB>  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  no 
later  than  the  earlier  of- 

<i>  2  years  after  the  date  that  the  State 
obligated  moneys  from  the  Fund,  or 

UP  3  years  after  the  date  that  th-  Secre 
tary  provided  grants  to  the  State  under 
paragraph  1 1 1 

i3i  Requirements  for  receiving 
GRANTS  In  order  to  receive  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (1 1.  a  Stale  shall  enter  mto  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary.  In  the  agree- 
ment, a  State  shall  agree  to 

I  A)  accept  grant  payments  in  accordance 
with  the  payment  schedule  established 
under  paragraph  i2i. 

'Bi  deposit  grant  payments  into  the 
Fund. 

(C)  deposit  State  moneys  into  the  Fund 
in  an  amount  greater  than  or  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  all  grants 
made  to  the  State  under  paragraph  (4)<A), 


on  or  before  the  date  that  each  quarterly 
grant  payment  is  made  to  the  State  under 
paragraph  '1); 

"(D)  provide  assistance  to  projects  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  sutisection  (c)(3)  in 
an  amount  equal  to  120  percent  of  the 
amount  of  each  grant  payment,  within  1 
year  after  receipt  of  such  grant  payment: 

"(E)  expend  all  funds  in  the  F\ind  in  an 
expeditious  and  timely  manner; 

•■(F)  construct  water  supply  or  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  that  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  under  subsection 
(c)(3)  and  will  meet  the  requirements  of  ap- 
plicable Federal  and  State  law.  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  moneys  directly  made  available 
by  grants  under  paragraph  (1); 

"(G)  commit  or  expend  each  quarterly 
grant  payment  that  the  State  shall  receive 
under  paragraph  (2)(A)  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  procedures  of  the  State  that 
are  applicable  to  the  commitment  or  ex- 
penditure of  revenues; 

"(Hi  use  accounting,  audit,  and  fiscal  pro- 
cedures conforming  to  generally  accepted 
government  accounting  standards  in  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (d)(5): 

•  Ii  require,  as  a  condition  of  making  a 
loan  or  providing  other  assistance  from  the 
Fund,  that  the  recipient  of  such  assistance 
will  maintain  project  accounts  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  government  ac- 
counting standards:  and 

<J>  make  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary 
on   the  actual   use  of   funds  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (d)(4). 
I  4)  Payments.— 

I  A)  In  general— Each  State  that- 
'll enters  into  an  agreement  described  in 
paragraph  (3r,  and 

(ii)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  State  will  provide 
from  non-Federal  sources  the  State  share  of 
the  aggregate  amount  to  be  expended  by 
the  State  under  the  intended  use  plan  of 
the  State,  as  referred  to  in  subsection  (d)(3), 
for  the  fi.scal  year  for  which  the  State  re- 
quests a  grant; 

shall  receive  a  payment  under  this  section 
for  such  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  of  the  aggregate  amount 
to  be  expended  by  the  State  under  such 
plan  for  such  fiscal  year. 

iBi  Federal  share— The  Federal  share 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  50  percent. 

tCi  State  share— The  State  share  equals 
100  percent  minus  the  Federal  share. 

iD)  Distribution— The  Secretary  shall 
distribute  funds  made  available  for  grant 
awards  to  a  State  under  paragraph  (1)  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  of  individuals  in 
such  State  who  reside  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  as  compared  to  the  nationwide 
percentage  of  such  individuals. 
■(El  Allotment  period.— 
"lii  Period  of  availability  for  grant 
AWARD. -A  grant  award  to  a  State  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  the  State  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  moneys  are  authorized 
and  during  the  following  fiscal  year. 

nil  Reallotment  of  unobligated 
FUNDS.— The  amount  of  any  payment  to  a 
State  for  the  Fund  of  the  State,  that  is  not 
obligated  by  the  State  before  or  on  the  last 
day  of  the  2-year  period  of  availability  es- 
tablished by  clause  (i).  shall  be  immediately 
reallotted  by  the  SecreUry  in  the  basis  of 
the  same  ratio  established  under  subpara- 
graphs <B)  and  (C)  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
of  such  2-year  period.  None  of  the  moneys 
reallotted  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  reallot- 
ted to  a  State  that  has  not  obligated  all 
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moneys  allotted  to  such  State  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  of  such  2-year  period. 
■■(5)  Corrective  AcrrioN.— 

(A)  Notification  of  noncompliance.— If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State  has 
not  complied  with  subsection  (c)(5)  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  State  of  such  noncom- 
pliance and  specify  the  necessary  corrective 
action. 

(B)  Withholding  of  payments.- If  a 
State  does  not  take  corrective  action  within 
60  days  after  the  date  that  the  State  re- 
ceives notification  of  such  action  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  withhold 
additional  payments  to  such  State  until  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  State  has 
taken  the  necessary  corrective  action. 

(C)  Reallotment  of  withheld  pav- 
«iENTS.-If  the  Secretary  is  not  satisfied  that 
adequate  correction  actions  have  been  taken 
by  the  State  within  12  months  after  the 
State  is  notified  of  such  actions  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  payments  withheld  from 
the  State  by  the  Secretary  under  such  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  made  available  for  real- 
lotment in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(4)(D)(ii). 

(c)  Economically  Distressed  Area  Re- 
volving Loan  F\inds.— 

(1)  Establishment— In  order  for  a  State 
to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  (b)(1), 
the  State  shall  establish  a  Fund  that  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Administration— The  Fund  of  each 
Bute  shall  be  administered  by  an  entity  of 
the  State  that  has  the  authority  to  operate 
the  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Projects  eligible  for  assistance.— 
The  Fund  for  a  State  shall  be  used  only  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  a  municipal- 
ity, or  an  intermunicipal,  interstate,  or 
State  agency,  instrumentality,  or  supplier  of 
water  or  wastewater  .services  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  or  State  approved 
publicly-owned  water  supply  or  wastewater 
treatment  facility  that  provides  water  or 
wastewater  services  to  an  economically  dis- 
tressed area  in  which— 

(A)  such  services  do  not  exist:  and 

(B)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  dwellings, 
in  a  portion  of  an  economically  distressed 
area  that  receives  water  or  wastewater  serv- 
ices from  funds  provided  under  subsection 
(bKl),  were  occupied  on  June  1,  1989. 

"(4)  Financing  of  fund.  -The  Fund  shall 
be  maintained  and  credited  with  repay- 
ments of  loans  made  by  the  Fund,  The 
Fund  balance  shall  be  continuously  avail- 
able for  providing  financial  assistance  under 
paragraph  (5). 

■■(5)  Use  of  Fund.— Unless  prohibited  by 
State  law  from  providing  a  particular  means 
of  financial  assistance  under  this  paragraph, 
a  State  may  only  use  a  F\ind— 

•■(A)  to  make  a  loan,  on  the  condition 
the— 

■■(1)  the  loan  is  made  at  or  below  the 
market  interest  rate,  including  an  Interest- 
free  loan: 

"(ii)  annual  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments shall  commence  not  later  than  1  year 
after  completion  of  any  project: 

(iii)  the  loan  shall  have  a  term  of  repay- 
ment not  to  exceed  40  years: 

■■(iv)  the  recipient  of  the  loan  shall  estab- 
lish a  dedicated  source  of  revenue  for  pay- 
ment of  the  loan;  and 

"(v)  the  Fund  shall  be  credited  with  all 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  on  the 
loan: 

•(B)  to  guarantee,  or  purchase  insurance 
for,  a  loan  obligation  if  such  action  would 
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improve  credit  market  access  or  reduce  in- 
terest rates; 

"(C)  as  a  source  of  revenue  or  security  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  a 
revenue  or  general  obligation  bond  issued  by 
the  State,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
bond  will  be  deposited  in  the  Fund: 

"(D)  to  provide  a  loan  guarantee  for  a  re- 
volving fund  that  is  established  by  a  munici- 
pality or  intermunicipal  agency  that  is  simi- 
lar to  the  F\ind; 
"(E)  to  earn  interest  on  Fund  accounts; 
'■(F)  to  provide  for  the  reasonable  costs  of 
administering  the  Fund  and  conducting  ac- 
tivities under  this  section:  and 

"(G)  to  make  a  grant,  on  the  condition 
that  the  amount  of  the  grant  may  not 
impair  the  maintenance  of  the  total  Federal 
and  State  deposits  to  the  Fund  as  provided 
for  in  subsection  (b)(3). 

"(d)  Audits,  Reports,  and  Fiscal  Con- 
trols; Intended  Use  Plan.— 

"(1)  Fiscal  control  and  auditing  proce- 
dures.—Each  State  that  establishes  a  Fund 
shall  utilize  sufficient  fiscal  controls  and  ac- 
counting procedures  to  ensure  proper  ac- 
counting during  appropriate  accounting  pe- 
riods for— 
"(A)  payments  received  by  the  Fund; 
■•(B)  disbursements  made  by  the  Fund: 
and 

•■(C)  Fund  balances  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  accounting  period. 

■■(2)  Annual  federal  audits.— The  Secre- 
tary shall,  at  least  once  each  fiscal  year, 
conduct  or  require  each  State  to  independ- 
ently conduct  reviews  and  audits  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  or  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section.  Audits  of 
the  use  of  moneys  deposited  in  the  Fund 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
auditing  procedures  of  the  General  Ac 
counting  Office,  including  the  procedures 
described  in  chapter  75  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 

■(3)  Intended  use  plan.— After  providing 
for  public  comment  and  review,  each  State 
shall  prepare  a  plan  each  fiscal  year  that 
identifies  the  intended  uses  of  the  Fund  for 
such  State.  Such  plan  shall  include— 

■■(A)  a  description  of  the  short-  and  long- 
term  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Fund  of  the 
State; 

"(B)  information  on  the  activities  to  be 
supported  by  the  Fund,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  project  categories,  terms  of  financial 
assistance,  and  the  intended  recipients  of  as- 
sistance; 

••(C)  specific  proposals  for  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (C)  through 
(F)  of  subsection  (b)(3);  and 

"(D)  the  criteria  and  method  established 
for  the  distribution  of  moneys  under  the 
Fund. 

'(4)  ANTiUAL  REPORT— Beginning  on  the 
first  fiscal  year  after  the  receipt  of  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (b)(4)(A).  a  State 
shall  provide  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  describes  whether,  and  the 
manner  In  which,  the  State  has  met  the 
goals  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  as  identi- 
fied in  the  plan  prepared  for  such  year 
under  paragraph  (3),  including  identifica- 
tion of  loan  receipts,  loan  amounts,  loan 
terms,  and  similar  details  on  other  forms  of 
financial  assistance  provided  from  the 
Fund. 

■■(5)  Annual  federal  oversight  review.— 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  annual  over- 
sight review  of  each  State  plan  prepared 
under  subsection  (d)(3),  each  State  report 
prepared  under  paragraph  (3),  and  other 
such  materials  as  are  considered  necessary 
and  appropriate  in  carrying  out  this  section. 


After  reasonable  notice  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  State  or  the  recipient  of  a  loan  from  the 
Fund,  the  State  or  loan  recipient  shall  make 
available  to  the  Secretary  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  reasonably  requires  to  review 
and  determine  compliance  with  this  section. 

■•(6)  Application  of  provisions.- If  the 
Secretary  terminates  a  grant  provided  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (b)(1)— 

'(A)  such  State  shall  solely  conduct  the 
reviews  and  audits  under  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(B)  the  requirements  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (3)  through  (5)  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble to  the  Secretary  or  such  State. 

•■(e)  Amounts  to  be  Made  Available.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  of 
the  amounts  made  available  to  carry  out 
section  310B(b)  for  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1994,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  such  amounts  for  each  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  this  section.'.^ 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  1332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  realign- 
ment and  major  mission  changes  of 
medical  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  MEDICAL 
FACILITIES  REALIGNMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  historic  legisla- 
tion which  is  needed  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  [VA]  health  care  facilities. 
Today  I  propose  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Facilities  Re- 
alignment Act  of  1989.  Specifically, 
this  legislation— which  is  modeled 
after  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and 
Realigiunent  Act— would  establish  a 
similar  cortmiission  to  examine  VA 
medical  facilities  to  determine  wheth- 
er realignments,  consolidations,  or 
mission  changes  are  needed.  Let  me  be 
clear,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
not  to  reduce  the  budget  of  VA's 
health  care  system  or  to  necessarily 
close  VA  facilities,  but  rather  to  shift 
available  resources  where  they  can 
most  efficiently  provide  care  to  the 
most  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  in- 
troduce this  bill  l)efore  the  Memorial 
Day  recess,  however  I  agreed  to  with- 
hold introduction  until  Secretary  Der- 
winski  could  discuss  the  proposal  with 
veterans'  service  organizations.  I  dis- 
cussed this  bill  on  May  18.  1989  (see 
Congressional  Record  S5734-S5737). 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  will 
shortly  be  sending  to  the  Congress  a 
draft  hospital  realignment  bill.  Secre- 
tary Derwinski  has  asked  that  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  intro- 
duce VA's  legislation.  I  have  seen  a 
copy  of  VA's  draft  legislation  and  I 
intend  to  support  it.  However,  because 
my  bill  differs  from  VA's.  I  wanted  to 
introduce  my  bill  so  that  my  ideas 
would  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 
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BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  health  care 
system  is  the  largest  in  the  Nation. 
VA's  medical  care  budget  is  over  $10.5 
billion  annually.  Additionally.  VA's 
medical  research  budget  exceeds  $200 
million  and  over  $400  million  is  appro 
priated  annually  for  medical  facility 
construction.  VA  operates  172  hospi- 
tals. 233  outpatient  clinics.  119  nursing 
homes,  and  27  domicUiaries,  and  194 
community-based  readjustment  coun- 
seling centers  for  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans. VA  provides  hospital  care  to  over 
1  million  veterans  and  conducts  over 
21  million  outpatient  visits.  VA  pro- 
vides health  care  services  to  13  percent 
of  our  Nations  veteran  population. 

The  array  of  services  provided  by  VA 
is  extraordinary.  Veterans— except  for 
certain  veterans  who  are  required  to 
pay  a  modest  copayment— receive  fret 
inpatient     treatment,    nursing    home 
care,   outpatient   care,   or  domiciliary 
care.   The   VA   also  offers  specialized 
community-based    contract    care    pro- 
grams to  address  the  needs  of  chron 
ically  mentally  ill  veterans  and  vett-r 
ans  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prob 
lems.  Veterans  are  not  only  provided 
these  services  but  also  receive  free  pre- 
scription   medications    and    over  the 
counter   drugs    and   supplies   and,    in 
some  cases,  transportation  reimburse 
ment  for  trips  made  to  VA  facilities.  In 
other  words,  veterans  who  do  use  the 
VA  system  for  health  care  needs  re- 
ceive an  extraordinary  variety  of  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  veterans 
access  to  VA  health  care  services  has 
never  been  equitable.  That  is.  VA  fa- 
cilities have  not  been  located  in  every 
city  or  community  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  probably  never  will 
be.  Therefore,  if  a  veteran's  home  hap 
pens  to  be  geographically  close  to  a 
VA  medical  facility,  that  veterans 
access  to  VA  services  is  very  great. 

FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  VA  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

During    the    summer    of    1988,    the 
Committee     on     Veterans     Affairs 
through  letters  from  veterans  and  VA 
employees  and  travel  to  VA  facilities— 
t)ecame    aware    of    funding    problems 
within  VA's  health  care  system.  As  a 
result  of  this  information,  the  commit 
tee  held  2  days  of  hearings  in  Septem 
ber  1988  to  discuss  this  funding  prob 
lem.  Officials  from  VA  and  representa 
tives— including  VA  hospital  directors. 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Chiefs  of  Nurs- 
ing—testified about  the  poor  financial 
status  of  their  facilities. 

This  year  the  committee  has  held  3 
days  of  hearings  on  the  funding  issue. 
There  is  no  disagreement  among  com- 
mittee members  that  more  money  is 
needed  if  the  level  of  services  provided 
in  the  past  is  to  be  maintained.  As  a 
result  of  the  funding  situation,  certain 
programs  of  care  to  veterans  have 
been  restricted  or  eliminated. 

Senators  Simpson  and  Thurmond 
joined    with    me    in    sending    to    the 


Budget  Committee  our  views  on  VA's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  We  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  over  $800  mil- 
lion for  VA  medical  care  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  This  is  an  increase  over  the 
President's  request  which  was  $10.7 
billion  for  that  year. 

Due  in  large  pari  to  the  efforts  of 
VA  Secretary  Ed  Derwinski,  on  March 
24.  1989.  the  President  sent  forth  to 
Congress  a  request  for  fiscal  year  1989 
supplemental  funding  of  over  $300 
million  for  VA  medical  care  On  June 
30.  1989.  Public  Law  101  45  was  en- 
acted which  provided  $340  million  in 
supplemental  appropriations  for  VA. 

However,  due  to  .severe  budget  con- 
straints resulting  from  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  It  is  unlikely  that  VA 
will  receive  all  the  money  it  needs  to 
provide  all  things  for  all  veterans. 
Simply  raising  the  amount  of  funding 
for  the  VA  medical  care  system  is  not 
an  easy  task 

I  should  note,  however,  the  overall 
budget  for  the  VA  medical  care  system 
continues  to  grow  each  year.  Because 
the  VA  increases  the  number  of  veter- 
ans who  receive  care  each  year,  tht 
VA  does  not  have  enough  funds  to 
continue  to  serve  veterans  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  once  did. 

WHY  IS  THIS  LEGISLATION  NEEDED 

This  legislation  is  needed  for  a  varie- 
ty of  reasons.  One  happens  to  be 
driven  b\  the  ussue  of  money.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  operate  the  VA 
system  as  we  have  in  the  piist.  We 
must  clo.sely  examine  each  Govern- 
ment program  including  each  VA  fa- 
cility -to  determine  if  change  is 
needed.  For  example,  we  have  four  VA 
hospitals  in  Chicago.  Why  is  this  so? 
Are  all  these  facilities  needed^  These 
are  the  types  of  questions  that  needed 
to  be  asked. 

Health-care  delivery  and  technology 
has  changed  tremendously  in  the  past 
several  decades.  The  practice  of  medi- 
cine has  changed  due  to  advances  in 
medical  technology  and  sometimes  as 
a  result  of  efforts  to  control  the  cost 
of  health  care.  The  delivery  of  care 
has  shifted  from  a  system  which  relied 
on  inpatient  hospitalization  to  in- 
creases in  outpatient  care. 

Additionally.  VA  will  see  an  increase 
in  veterans  age  65  or  older  in  the  next 
10  years.  By  the  year  2000,  over  9  mil- 
lion veterans  will  fit  this  over-65  age 
category.  This  is  an  increase  of  6  mil- 
lion from  1980.  Our  seniors  tend  to 
move  to  warmer  climates  once  they 
retire.  This  has  caused  an  influx  of 
veterans  into  the  so-called  Sun  Belt 
States.  Yet  these  States  lack  the  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  demand  for  health- 
care .services. 

VA  has  experienced  difficulties  in  at- 
tempts to  modify  the  size  or  mission  of 
VA  facilities.  These  efforts  are  often 
met  with  substantial  resistance  from 
Members  of  Congress  who  represent 
those  districts  or  States.  A  VA  facility 
not    only    represents   care   and    treat- 


ment to  veterans  but  plays  an  impor- 
tant economic  role  in  the  community. 
Frankly,  a  VA  facility  means  jobs— not 
only  Federal  ones  but  private  sector 
support  services  as  well. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  an  independent  review  of  the 
functions  and  missions  of  each  VA  fa- 
cility is  vitally  needed.  And  a  mecha- 
nism to  remove  political  consider- 
ations from  discussions  of  mission 
changes  and  consolidations  is  desper- 
ately needed.  For  these  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  legislation  whose  time 
has  come. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Because  this  bill  is  so  closely  mod- 
eled after  the  DOD  base  closure  legis- 
lation. I  will  not  go  into  detail  on  the 
specifics  of  each  provision.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  highlight  a  f€'w  specif- 
ic points. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Veler?.ns  Affairs  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  review  VA  medical  facilities 
to  determine  if  realignments  or  mis- 
sion changes  are  needed.  This  Com- 
mission -which  is  required  to  be  estab- 
lished within  45  days  after  enact- 
ment—would be  comprised  of  between 
9  and  12  members.  The  Secretary  has 
the  complete  discretion  to  name  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission:  however,  cer- 
tain expertise  is  required  to  be  repre- 
sented. For  example,  the  bill  requires 
representatives  of  the  following  orga- 
nizations to  be  on  the  Commission:  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  VAs  Spe- 
cial Medical  Advisory  Group,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  veterans' 
service  organizations.  Other  members 
should  have  expertise  or  experience  in 
management  of  health  service  in  the 
private  sector,  health-care  economics, 
health-care  policy,  VA  medical  care, 
long-term  care,  and  rural  health-care 
services. 

This  bill  would  require  that  the  Sec- 
retary approve  or  disapprove— without 
change— all  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  which  is  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 
There  would  be  no  discretion  to  ap- 
prove a  partial  list  or  modify  any  rec- 
ommendations. Basically,  it  is  an  "all- 
or-nothing"  proposition.  Unless  a  joint 
resolution  disapproving  the  recom- 
mendations is  enacted  by  Congress 
within  a  specified  deadline,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  begin  implementa- 
tion efforts  within  a  year  after  receipt 
of  the  report  and  complete  those  ac- 
tions within  3  years. 

CONCLUSION 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
very  important  legislation.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  and  the  other  committee 
members,  on  this  issue. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1332 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SIC<TION  1.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Facilities  Re- 
alignment Act  of  1989". 

SK«  :;  RKAI.ir.NMENT  AND  .MI.SSION  CHANCES  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OK  VtH^ERANS  AFFAIRS 
ME1)K  AL  KAt  ILITIES. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  shall— 

( 1 )  within  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  issue  a  charter  estab- 
lishing the  Commission  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 4  and  containing  the  terms,  conditions, 
and  mandates  for  its  operation  to  achieve  its 
objectives  under  this  Act,  including  provi- 
sion for  the  appointment  of  staff  and  any 
other  support  and  expenses  the  Commission 
considers  necessary: 

(2)  realign  all  medical  facilities  recom- 
mended for  realignment  by  the  Commission 
m  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  pursuant  to  the  charter  establishing 
the  Commission: 

<3)  change  the  major  missions  of  medical 
facilities  as  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  report  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  initiate  all  such  realignments  and 
major  mission  changes  not  later  than  one 
year  after  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
report  by  the  Secretary,  and  complete  all 
such  realignments  and  all  actions  required 
for  such  mission  changes  not  later  than 
three  years  after  receipt  of  such  report  by 
the  Secretary. 

SEC.  .1  1 ONDITIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— ( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  may  not  carry  out  any  realign- 
ment or  major  mission  change  of  any  medi- 
cal facility  under  this  Act  unless— 

(A)  not  later  than  15  days  after  receiving 
the  report  referred  to  in  section  2,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  transmits  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  a  statement  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  approved,  and  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  will  implement,  all  of  the 
medical  facility  realignments  and  major 
mission  changes  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission in  that  report:  and 

(B)  the  Commission  has  recommended,  in 
the  report  referred  to  in  section  2,  the  re- 
alignment or  major  mission  change  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  medical  facility,  and  has 
transmitted  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  copy  of  the  report  and  the 
statement  required  by  section  4(d)(2)(B). 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  initiate  any  re- 
alignment or  major  mission  change  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  in  the  report  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2  within  45  days  after 
the  committees  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
receive  the  Secretary's  repwrt  pursuant  to 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  Joint  Resolution.— The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  may  not  carry  out  any  rea- 
lignments or  major  mission  changes  under 
this  Act  if,  within  45  days  after  the  commit- 
tees receive  the  Secretary's  report  under 
subsection  (aKl).  a  joint  resolution  is  en- 
acted. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9,  disapproving  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission.  The  days  on  which 
either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 


three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  45-day  period. 

SEC.  4.  THE  COMMISSION  ON  MEDICAL  FACILITY 
REALIGNMENT  AND  .MAJOR  MISSION 
CHANCE. 

(a)  Name  of  Commission.— The  Commis- 
sion established  pursuant  to  the  charter 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
pursuant  to  section  (2)(a)(l)  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Commission  on  Medical  Facility  Re- 
alignment and  Major  Mission  Change". 

(b)  Membership.— The  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  and  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  9 
and  not  more  than  12  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  One  member  from  among  persons,  if 
any,  nominated  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges. 

(2)  One  member  from  among  persons 
knowledgeable  about  sharing  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Department  of  De- 
fense health-care  resources  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(3)  One  member  who  is  a  member  of  the 
special  medical  advisory  group  established 
pursuant  to  section  4112(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

(4)  One  member  from  among  persons,  if 
any,  nominated  by  veterans  service  organi- 
zations chartered  by  Congress. 

(5)  One  member  from  among  persons 
knowledgeable  about  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  who  are  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

(6)  The  remaining  members  from  among 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  experience,  are  experts  in  (A)  the 
management  of  health  services  in  private 
enterprise,  (B)  health  care  economics.  (Ci 
health  care  policy.  (D)  medical  care  fur- 
nished by  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration,  except  that  no 
such  meml>er  may  be  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  (E)  long- 
term  health  care  services,  and  (F)  rural 
health  care  services. 

(c)  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.— The 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  transmit  the  report  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  to  the  Secretary  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  include  in  such  report  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  regarding  the 
medical  facilities  to  which  functions  should 
be  transferred  as  a  result  of  the  realign- 
ments and  major  mission  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission:  and 

(2)  on  the  date  on  which  the  Commission 
transmits  such  report  to  the  Secretary, 
transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— 

(A)  a  copy  of  such  report;  and 

(B)  a  statement  certifying  that  the  Com- 
mission has  reviewed  all  medical  facilities, 
including  all  medical  facilities  under  con- 
struction and  all  those  planned  for  con- 
struction, and  has  identified  the  medical  fa- 
cilities recommended  for  realignment  or 
major  mission  changes. 

(e)  Staff  and  Support.— Not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  individuals  who  have 
been  employed  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  within  one  year  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Records  and  Meetings.— ( 1 )  The 
records,  documents,  and  other  materials 
prepared  by  or  for  the  Commission  are  not 
subject  to  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 


(2)  Meetings  of  the  Conunission  are  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
App.). 

SEC.  i.  IMPLE.MENTATION. 

(a)  In  General.— In  realigning  or  chang- 
ing the  major  mission  of  a  medical  facility 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds, 
including  funds  in  the  Account— 

( 1 )  may  carry  out  actions  necessary  to  im- 
plement such  realigrunent  or  major  mission 
change,  including  the  acquisition  of  such 
land,  the  construction  of  such  replacement 
facilities,  the  performance  of  such  activities, 
and  the  conduct  of  such  advance  planning 
and  design  as  may  te  required  to  transfer 
functions  from  such  medic^  facility  to  an- 
other medical  facility; 

(2)  may  provide— 

(A)  economic  adjustment  assistance  to  any 
community  located  near  a  medical  facility 
being  realigned  or  whose  major  mission  is  to 
be  changed,  and 

(B)  community  planning  assistance  to  any 
community  located  near  a  medical  facility 
to  which  functions  will  be  transferred  as  a 
result  of  such  realignment  or  major  mission 
change. 

if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  assist- 
ance is  needed  and  that  the  financial  re- 
.sources  available  to  the  community  (by 
grant  or  otherwise)  for  economic  adjust- 
ment and  community  planning  are  inad- 
equate; and 

(3)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (1).  may  carry  out  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  envirorunental  resto- 
ration, including  reducing,  removing,  and  re- 
cycling hazardous  wastes  and  removing 
unsafe  buildings  and  debris. 

(b)  Management  and  Disposal  of  Proper- 
ty.—(1)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  with  respect  to  excess  and  sur- 
plus property  located  at  a  medical  facility 
realigned  under  this  Act— 

(A)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
utilize  excess  property  under  section  202  of 
the  Federal  F*roperty  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  483); 

(B)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
dispose  of  surplus  property  under  section 
203  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  484);  and 

(C)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
grant  approvals  and  make  determinations 
under  section  13(g)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622(g)). 

(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  exercise 
authority  delegated  to  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  in  accordance  with— 

(i)  all  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  governing  utiliza- 
tion of  excess  property  and  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property  under  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949:  and 

(ii)  all  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  governing  the 
conveyance  and  disposal  of  property  under 
section  13(g)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622(g)). 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
after  consulting  with  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  may  issue  regulations  that 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  delegation  of 
authority  required  by  paragraph  (1). 

(C)  The  authority  required  to  be  delegat- 
ed by  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  not  Include  the  authority 
to  prescribe  general  policies  and  methods 
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for  utilizing  excess  properly  and  disposing 
of  surplus  property. 

CD)  Before  any  action  may  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  disposal  of  any  surplus  real 
property  at  a  medical  facility  in  connection 
with  a  realignment  under  this  Act,  the  Sec 
retary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  consult  with 
the  Governor  of  the  SUte  and  heads  of  the 
local  governments  concerned  for  the  pur 
pose  of  considering  any  plan  for  the  use  of 
such  property  by  the  local  community  con 
cemed. 

'E)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (I)  are  subject  to  paragraphs  <3i 
and  (4). 

<3)(A)  Before  any  action  is  taken  with  re 
spect  to  the  disposal  or  transfer  of  any  real 
property  at  a  medical  facility  in  connection 
with  a  realignment  or  major  mission  change 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  notify  all  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  (includinR 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities)  of 
the  United  States  Government  of  the  fivail 
ability  of  such  property,  or  portion  thereof. 
and  may  transfer  such  property  or  portion, 
without  reimbursement,  to  any  such  depart 
ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality.  In  carry 
ing  out  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  a  priority,  and  shall  transfer,  to  any 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentali 
ty  that  agrees  to  pay  fair  market  value  for 
the  property  or  portion.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  fair  market  value  .shall 
be  the  fair  market  value  as  of  the  date  of 
the  transmittal  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
report  referred  to  in  section  2<a). 

<B)  This  paragraph  shall  take  precedence 
over  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  other 
provision  of  law  with  respect  to  the  dispo.sal 
or  transfer  of  any  real  property  at  a  medical 
facility  in  connection  with  a  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  under  this  Act 

i4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
<B).  ail  proceeds- 
It)  from  any  transfer  under  paragraph  ',3i. 
and 

(ii)  from  the  transfer  or  disposal  of  any 
other  property  made  as  a  result  of  a  realign 
ment  or  major  mission  change  under  thi.s 
Act. 

shall  be  deposited  into  the  Account. 

iBi    In   any   case   in   which   the   General 
Services  Administration  is  involved   m  the 
management  or  disposal  of  such  property, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  re 
imburse  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv 
ices  from  the  proceeds  of  such  disposal,  in 
accordance   with   section    1535   of   title    31 
United  States  Code,   for  any  expenses   in 
curred  in  such  activities, 

SK(    «  WAIVKH 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  may 
carry  out  this  Act  without  regard  to— 

(I)  any  provision  of  law  restricting  the  au 
thorlty  of  the  Secretary  or  the  use  of  funds 
for  realigning  medical  facilities  or  changing 
ihe    major    missions    of    medical    facilities, 
other  than  any  provision  of  this  Act: 

<2)  any  provision  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code;  and 

(3)  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (42  use  4321  et  seq.). 

SK<    7   REPORTS 

As  part  of  each  annual  budget  request  for 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  the 
SecreUry  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  transmit 
to  the  Committees  on  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives— 

(Da  schedule  of  the  realignment  or  major 
mission  change  actions  to  be  carried  out 
under  this  Act  m  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  request  is  made  and  an  estimate  of  the 
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total  expenditures  required  and  cost  savings 
to  be  achieved  by  each  such  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  and  of  the  time 
period  within  which  such  cost  .savings  are  to 
be  achieved  in  each  rase,  together  with  the 
Secretary's  asse.ssment  of  the  environmental 
effects  of  such  actions;  and 

I  2)  a  description  of  the  medical  facilities, 
including  those  under  construction  and 
those  planned  for  construction,  to  which 
functions  are  to  be  transferred  as  a  result  of 
such  realignments  or  major  mission 
changes,  together  with  the  Secretary's  as- 
se.ssment of  the  environmental  effects  of 
such  transfers 

-iK(     •*    H  VtHNl. 

I  a)  Establishment  of  Account —There  is 
hereby  established  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  an  account  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical 
Facility  Realignment  Account'  which  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Veter 
ans  Affairs  as  a  single  account 

ibi  Deposits  to  the  Account.— There 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Account  — 

I  1 )  funds  appropriated  to  the  Account  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

'2)  any  fund.s  that  the  Secretary  may.  sub 
ject  to  approval  m  an  appropriation  Act. 
transfer  to  the  Account  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs for  any  purpose,  except  that  such 
funds  may  be  transferred  only  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  transmits  writ 
ten  notice  of.  and  justification  for,  such 
transfer  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans  Af 
fairs  and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

i3)  proceeds  de.scribed  in  .section 
5(b)(4)(A>. 

to  Use  of  Funds.  (D  The  Secretary  may 
u.se  the  funds  in  the  Account  only  for  the 
purposes  described  in  section  5ia). 

i2)  When  a  decision  is  made  to  use  funds 
in  the  Account  to  carry  out  a  major  medical 
facility  project  (as  defined  in  section 
5004(a)(3)iA)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code)  under  section  5(a)(1)  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  in  writing  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre 
-sentatives  of  the  nature  of,  and  justification 
for,  the  project  and  the  amount  of  expendi 
tures  for  such  project 

id)  Report  -Not  later  than  60  da.vs  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary carries  out  activities  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Commit 
tees  on  Veterans  Affairs  and  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  a  report  on  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  deposiUs  into,  and  the  expenditures 
from,  the  Account  during  such  fiscal  year 
and  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  other  ex- 
penditures made  pursuant  to  section  5(ai 
during  such  fiscal  year 

le)  Final  Accounting  and  Certifica- 
tion. When  the  Secretary  completes  all  ac- 
tions necessary  for  the  realignments  and 
major  mi.ssion  changes  required  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall- 

(1)  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Veter 
ans  Affairs  and  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  an  accounting  of- 

(A)  all  funds  deposited  into  and  expended 
from  the  Account  or  otherwise  expended 
under  this  Act.  and 

IB)  any  amount  remaining  in  the  Account; 
and 

(2)  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury a  certification  that  all  such  actions  have 
been  completed. 


(f)  Disposition  of  Unobligated  Funds  — 
Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  pursuant  to 
subsection  (eK2),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  all  unobligated 
funds  remaining  in  the  Account  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  account  in  the  United 
States  Treasury, 

SM     9   (  «>\(.RK.S.SI<>N^l.  tONSIDKRATlUN  (IK  (  t)M- 
MISSION  REPORT. 

(a)  Terms  of  the  Resolution,— F\)r  pur- 
poses of  section  3(b).  the  term  'joint  resolu- 
tion "  means  only  a  joint  resolution— 

(1)   which    is   introduced   within   45   days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  committees  re 
f erred  to  in  section  3(a)  receive  a  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  pursuant 
to  .section  3(a)(1)(A).  and— 
I  2)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble; 
I  3 )  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clau.se  of 
which  is  as  follows:    "That  Congress  disap- 
proves the   rerommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission   on    Medical    Facility    Realignment 
and  Major  Mission  Change  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  as  submit 
ted  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  on 

."     the     blank 

space   being   appropriately   filled   with    the 
date;  and 

(4)  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  A  joint 
resolution  disapproving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Medical  Center 
Realignment  and  Major  Mission  Change". 

<b)  Rekerral.-A  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  introduced  in  the 
Senate  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

(c>  DiscHARGE.-If  the  committee  to  which 
a  resolution  described  in  subsection  (a)  is  re- 
ferred has  not  reported  such  resolution  (or 
an  Identical  resolution)  within  the  45-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  such 
resolution  is  introduced,  such  committee 
shall  be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  such  resolution  as  of  the  day  after 
the  last  day  of  such  period,  and  such  resolu- 
tion shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  cal- 
endar of  the  House  involved. 

(d)  Consideration.— (1)  On  or  after  the 
third  day  after  the  date  on  which  the  com- 
mittee to  which  such  a  resolution  is  referred 
has  reported,  or  has  been  discharged  (under 
sub.section  (O)  from  further  consideration 
of.  such  a  resolution,  it  is  in  order  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  of 
the  respective  House  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (but 
only  on  the  day  after  the  calendar  day  on 
which  Member  announces  to  the  House  con- 
cerned the  Members  intention  to  do  so).  All 
points  of  order  against  the  resolution  (and 
against  consideration  of  the  resolution)  are 
waived.  The  motion  is  highly  privileged  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  privi- 
leged in  the  Senate  and  Is  not  debatable. 
The  motion  is  not  subject  to  amendment,  or 
to  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness. A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to.  the  respective  House  shall  im- 
mediately proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  without  Intervening  motion, 
order,  or  other  business,  and  the  resolution 
shall  remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
respective  House  until  disposed  of. 
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(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  and  on  all  de- 
batable motions  and  appeals  in  connection 
therewith  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  in  order.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable.  A 
motion  to  postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  or  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  is  not  in 
order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  is  not  In  order. 

(3)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  a  resolution  described  in 
sut>section  (a)  and  a  single  quorum  call  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  if  requested  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropri- 
ate House,  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
resolution  shall  occur. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(e)  Consideration  by  Other  House.— (1) 
If.  before  the  passage  by  one  House  of  a  res- 
olution of  that  House  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  that  House  receives  from  the  other 
House  a  resolution  described  in  sut>section 
(a),  then  the  following  procedures  shall 
apply: 

(A)  The  resolution  of  the  other  House 
shall  not  be  referred  to  a  conunittee  and 
may  not  be  considered  in  the  House  receiv- 
ing it  except  in  the  case  of  final  passage  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (BKii). 

(B)  With  respect  to  a  resolution  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  the  House  receiving  the 
resolution— 

(i)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House:  but 

(ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

(2)  Upon  disposition  of  the  resolution  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House,  it  shall  no 
longer  be  in  order  to  consider  the  resolution 
that  originated  in  the  receiving  House. 

(f )  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  House.— This 
section  is  enacted  by  Congress— 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  and  it  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  such  rules:  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
maimer,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

SEC.  10,  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Account"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Facili- 
ty Realignment  Account  established  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "major  mission  change" 
means  any  substantive  change  in  clinical 
programs  or  patterns  of  delivery  of  medical 
care  at  a  medical  facility,  or  part  thereof, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  and  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  charter  referred  to  in  section 
2(a). 


(3)  The  term  "medical  facility"  means  a 
Department  of  Veterans  Affaire  facility  re- 
ferred to  in  section  601(4)(A)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  term  "realigiunent"  means  clo- 
sure, consolidation,  and  any  other  action 
which  both  reduces  and  relocates  functions 
and  civilian  personnel  positions.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  1333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transportation  Competition 
Act  of  1979-  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
international  air  transportation 

(X>lfPETITION  act  amendments 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  this  bill  to  address  an 
Injustice  that  has  developed  out  of 
current  law.  This  language  would 
repeal  language  in  the  International 
Air  Transportation  Competition  Act  of 
1979  pertaining  to  air  carrier  service  at 
Dallas  Love  Field. 

The  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  Senator  Dole,  joins  me  in  of- 
fering this  bill,  which  is  a  companion 
measure  to  a  bill  introduced  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Dan  Glkkman  and  support- 
ed by  the  entire  Kansas  House  delega- 
tion. This  bipartisan  support  reflects  a 
broad  recognition  of  the  anticompeti- 
tive situation  that  has  developed  be- 
cause of  this  section  of  law  and  indi- 
cates a  willingness  among  Kansans  to 
try  to  resolve  the  unfairness  of  this 
situation. 

The  longstanding  debate  over  air 
service  to  Love  Field  has  addressed  the 
consequences  of  placing  legislative 
limits  on  service  to  and  from  this  air- 
field. Ten  years  ago,  a  section  was  in- 
cluded in  the  International  Air  Trans- 
portation Competition  Act  to  prohibit 
conmiercial  air  carriers  from  providing 
service  between  Dallas  Love  Field  and 
points  located  outside  of  Texas  or  its 
four  surrounding  States.  This  effec- 
tively limits  travel  into  and  out  of  this 
airfield  to  only  destinations  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
New  Mexico. 

Air  carriers  originating  from  all 
other  States,  must  fly  into  the  Dallas- 
Forth  Worth  airport  in  order  to  have 
access  to  the  highly  traveled  Dallas 
area.  This  restriction  applies  as  well  to 
any  carrier  that  provides  connecting 
service  within  one  of  the  four  contigu- 
ous States  to  an  aircraft  that  originat- 
ed in  any  other  State.  Two  separate, 
one-way  tickets  are  required  for  such 
connecting  flights  if  they  want  to  land 
at  Love  Field.  Clearly,  the  restrictions 
have  made  it  prohibitive  to  land  at 
this  airfield. 

Upon  close  examination,  it  is  evident 
that  this  has  led  to  higher  air  fares  for 
some  segments  of  the  United  States 
and  lower  air  fares  for  others,  regard- 
less of  the  distance  traveled  and  the 
populations  served.  For  example,  the 
cost  to  travel  round-trip  from  Wichita, 
KS,  to  Dallas  on  Delta  or  American 


Airlines  is  $520  for  an  unrestricted 
ticket.  The  same  roimd-trlp  ticket 
from  New  Orleans,  which  is  88  miles 
further  away  from  Dallas,  is  only  $138 
weekdays,  and  $164  weekends.  This  is 
just  one  example  of  the  degree  of  con- 
trol that  major  air  carriers  currently 
have  over  air  fares  from  points  origi- 
nating outside  of  the  restricted  zone. 

Kansas  is  not  alone  in  this  problem. 
Fare  discrepancies  similar  to  the  above 
exist  in  many  of  the  markets  where 
major  carriers  serve  Dallas,  but  where 
Southwest  does  not.  This  leaves  States 
just  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Texas- 
contiguous  States,  such  as  Colorado, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi, 
which,  like  Kansas,  could  be  subject  to 
higher  fares  to  Dallas  than  their 
neighbors  even  though  the  distance 
traveled  is  less.  Such  unfairness,  Mr. 
President,  cannot  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue. 

Southwest  Airlines  is  currently  the 
only  commercial  air  carrier  providing 
jet  service  to  Love  Field.  Since  South- 
west can  not  provide  direct  service  to 
any  point  beyond  the  four  contiguous 
States,  American  and  Delta  have  little 
reason  to  reduce  their  fares  to  other 
outside  destinations.  The  fact  that 
fares  to  Dallas  on  American  and  Delta 
are  so  low  for  those  points  which 
Southwest  serves  speaks  to  the  need 
for  removing  the  10-year-old  restric- 
tion on  Love  FMeld. 

To  allow  this  situation  to  continue 
would  be  to  condone  anticompetitive 
law  and  to  encourage  discrimination 
against  many  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
In  this  time  of  deregulation,  I  believe 
it  is  essential  to  encourage  competition 
within  the  transportation  community 
in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
traveling  public.  The  case  with  Love 
Field  is  no  different  than  that  of  all 
the  other  small  airfields  across  the 
coimtry,  none  of  which  are  restricted 
based  on  their  location.  Love  Field  has 
been  subject  to  this  unique  statute  for 
the  last  10  years,  and  it  is  time  to  close 
this  loophole. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  South- 
west Airlines  is  buying  a  new,  quieter 
generation  of  aircraft,  so  the  noise 
problems  associated  with  large  aircraft 
should  be  somewhat  less  at  Love  Field 
in  the  futiu-e  than  at  many  other  air- 
ports in  the  cotmtry. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  take  a 
positive  step  to  further  the  benefits  of 
deregulation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  effort  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate this  special-interest  section  of 
law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  Nancy 
Kassebaum  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
legislation  that  will  correct  a  provision 
of  the  International  Air  Transporta- 
tion Competition  Act  and  restore  what 
Congress  meant  when  it  passed  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978. 
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Today  air  travelers  from  Kansas  are 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  when  it 
comes  to  competitive  air  fares  to  and 
from  Dallas,  TX.  Southwest  Airlines,  a 
low  cost  carrier,  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  traveling  to  and  from  Love  Field 
except  through  the  four  States  contig- 
uous to  Texas'  borders.  Direct  service 
is  permitted  from  Dallas  to  New  Orle- 
ans, for  instance,  but  not  to  Wichita 
which  is  closer  to  Dallas  than  New  Or 
leans. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  a  traveler 
from  Wichita  cannot  purchase  a  con- 
necting or  through  ticket  to  Dallas 
Love  Field  on  Southwest  Airlines.  In 
order  to  travel  there  now.  a  Wichita 
traveler  must  get  off  the  plane,  say  in 
Tulsa,  OK.  purchase  a  new  ticket  to 
Dallas  aoid  get  back  on  another 
plane— all  at  an  incredible  cost  and  a 
terrific  inconvenience.  I  also  under 
stand  that  joint  ticketing  is  prohibited 
with  other  air  carriers. 

This  all  translates  into  an  extremely 
anticompetitive  situation.  Air  fares  be- 
tween Dallas  and  Wichita  are  several 
hundred  dollars  above  what  they  are 
in  those  markets  where  Southwest 
Airlines  competes  with  other  airlines. 
Congress  did  not  intend  that  there  be 
islands  of  noncompetition  when  it 
passed  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978.  There  is  a  ready  and  willmg 
market  in  and  around  Wichita  for 
competitive  air  service.  It  is  lime  that 
this  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  bar 
rier  be  removed. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.   1335.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend   the    duty    on    certain    furniture 
and  seats:   to  the  Committee   on   Pi- 
nance. 

TEMPORARY  DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON  CERTAIN 
FURNITURE  AND  SEATS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  bill  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  import  duties  on 
rattan,  wicker,  and  burl  furniture  and 
furniture  parts.  This  bill  is  substan- 
tially similar  to  a  bill  I  introduced  last 
session  and  is  identical  to  H.R.  1184. 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House 
this  session  by  Mr.  Andrews. 

In  1988.  $201.7  million  in  rattan, 
wicker,  and  buri  furniture  and  furni- 
ture parts  was  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Although  the  current 
rate  of  duty  on  importation  of  these 
products  from  nations  with  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  is  7.5  percent, 
until  recently  much  of  these  products 
were  imported  duty-free  because  they 
were  exported  primarily  from  develop- 
ing countries  qualifying  for  duty-free 
treatment  under  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences.  However,  GSP 
benefits  for  rattan,  wicker,  and  buri 
furniture  and  furniture  parts  imported 
from  Taiwan,  one  of  the  primary  ex- 
porters, terminated  in  1987.  and  GSP 
benefits  for  such  products  exported 
from  Hong  Kong  terminate  this  year 
Thus,  unless  this  bill  is  enacted  and 


duties  are  temporarily  suspended.  U.S. 
importers  and  sellers  of  these  products 
will  continue  to  face  a  significant  in- 
crease in  their  costs. 

There  appears  to  be  no  significant 
U.S.  production  of  furniture  that 
would  compete  with  the  products  cov- 
ered by  this  bill.  Thus,  the  suspension 
should  have  no  adverse  impact  on  do- 
mestic industry,  and  duty  suspension 
IS  warranted. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  needed  and  noncon- 
troversial.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  It  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1335 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatites    ot    the    I'nited    States    of 
Amenra  ni  Congresa  assembled. 
^K(TI(IN  I   (KKTVIN  H  K\m  KK  \MOK.\rs 

Subchapter  II  ol  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 

ni/,ed  Tariff  ScheduU-  of  the  United  State.s 

19  U.S.C.  3007)  IS  amended  by  in.serling  in 

numerical  sequence  the  following  new  head 

ing 

if.U  iO  95  furnilur?  seals 
m)  pans 
meraH  m 
am.  osKi 
ttntm  a 
oltcf '. 


FiM     Nt  ciuntt     No  OMlt 


On  or 

tttae 
1?/31/ 


■iK     •   KKKKITIXK  II  \TK 

The  amendment  made  by  thi.s  Act  shall 
apply  with  re.spect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con.sump 
tion.  on  or  after  the  date  that  is  1.")  days 
after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mack): 
S.  1336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  dockets  73.  151, 
and  73  A  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission: to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

KLORIDA  SKMINOLE  INDIAN  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Mack  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  Seminole 
Indians  of  Florida  with  respect  to  a 
dispute  that  has  arisen  between  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida  and  the 
Oklahoma  Seminole  Nation. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  the  Feder- 
al Government  relocated  the  Semi- 
noles  from  Florida  to  Oklahoma;  how- 
ever, an  undetermined  number  of 
Seminoles  fled  to  the  Everglades 
during  the  relocation  effort.  The  de 
scendants  of  these  two  groups  today 


make  up  the  Florida  and  Oklahoma 
Seminoles. 

The  dispute  between  the  two  groups 
concerns  the  allocation  of  funds 
awarded  in  1976  by  the  Indians  Claims 
Commission  for  land  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  1823.  The 
Commission  awarded  a  $15  million 
judgment  to  the  Seminole  Nation  as  it 
existed  in  Florida  on  September  18. 
1823.  With  accumulated  interest,  the 
award  now  totals  $45  million  and  is 
being  held  in  trust  pending  settlement 
of  this  dispute. 

The  Oklahoma  delegation  to  Con- 
gress has  introduced  legislation 
strongly  favoring  the  Oklahoma  Semi- 
noles by  awarding  them  75  percent  of 
the  judgment.  However,  this  proposal 
is  based  on  inadequate  population  data 
and  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Oklaho- 
ma tribe  has  already  received  substan- 
tial compensation  in  treaty  negotia- 
tions, land  awards,  and  health,  educa- 
tion, and  social  service  benefits  that 
the  Florida  tribe  never  received. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Mack  and  I 
believe  that  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today,  the  Florida  Seminole 
Indian  Act  of  1989.  will  provide  a  more 
equitable  division  of  the  judgment. 
While  it  IS  still  possible  that  this  dis- 
pute can  be  resolved  administratively 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  we 
are  prepared  to  pursue  a  legislative  so- 
lution to  ensure  the  fair  treatment  of 
the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Florida  Seminole 
Indian  Act  of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Act  of  October  19.  1973  (87  Stal.  466;  25 
U.S.C.  1401.  et  seq).  or  any  other  law,  regu- 
lation, or  plan  promulgated  pursuant  there- 
to, the  funds  appropriated  in  satisfaction  of 
judgments  awarded  to  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  dockets  73,  151,  and  73-A  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  shall  be  used  and  dis- 
tributed as  provided  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  3  lai  The  funds  appropriated  with  re- 
spect to  the  judgments  awarded  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  in  Dockets  73  and  151  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  (less  attorney 
fees  and  litigation  expenses  previously 
paid),  including  all  interest  an  J  .nvestment 
income  accrued  thereon,  are  allocaled  as  fol- 
lows; 

1 1 )  50  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida, 
the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida, 
and  the  independent  Seminole  Indians  of 
Florida  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b), 
and 

(2)  50  percent  of  such  funds  are  allocated 
to  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 

(b)(1)  The  funds  that  are  required  under 
subsection  (aXl)  to  be  allocated  among  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  the  Miccouskee 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida,  and  the  inde- 
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pendent  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  and  all 
of  the  funds  appropriated  with  respect  to 
the  judgment  awarded  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  Docket  73-A  (less  attorney  fees  and  litiga- 
tion expenses  previously  paid).  Including  all 
interest  and  investment  income  accrued 
thereon,  are  allocated  as  follows: 

(A)  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  77.20 
percent; 

(B)  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Florida,  18.16  percent;  and 

(C)  the  independent  Seminole  Indians  of 
Florida  (as  a  group),  4.64  piercent. 

Sec.  4.  The  funds  allocated  to  each  Indian 
tribe  or  group  under  section  3  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
Stales  for  the  benefit  of  such  Indian  tribe 
or  group. 

Sec.  5.  <a)  A  plan  for  the  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  allocaled  to  the  Seminole 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  under  section  3(a)  of 
this  Act  may  be  prepared  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior within  the  180-day  period  begirming 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall,  upon  completion  of  such  a 
plan,  submit  the  plan  to  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  regarding  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  and  the  reasons  for  such 
recommendations. 

(b)  If,  by  the  close  of  the  180-day  period 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  a  plan  has  not 
been  prepared  by  the  Seminole  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Semi- 
nole Nation  of  Oklahoma,  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
the  funds  allocated  to  the  Seminole  Nation 
of  Oklahoma  under  section  3(a)  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval  by  no  later  than  the  date 
that  is  180  days  after  the  close  of  the  180- 
day  period  described  in  paragraph  (1).  A 
copy  of  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma  at  the 
time  the  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Any  plan  for  the  investment,  use,  or 
distribution  of  any  funds  allocated  that  is 
prepared  under  this  section  shall  account 
for  common  needs,  educational  require- 
ments, and  other  long-term  economic  and 
social  interests  of  the  tribe.  In  consultations 
undertaken  in  the  formulation  of  plans 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage use  of  funds  for  economic  develop- 
ment purposes,  when  appropriate. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Investment  decisions  made  by 
the  Seminole  Nation  under  a  plan  estab- 
lished under  section  5  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  Such  approval 
shall  be  granted  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, and  notifies  the  Seminole  Nation  in 
writing,  that  the  investment  would  not  be 
reasonable  or  prudent  or  would  otherwise 
not  be  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  liable  for  any  losses  in  con- 
nection with  any  investment  decision  that  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(a). 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Flori- 
da such  portion  of  the  amount  held  in  trust 
for  that  tribe  under  section  3  of  this  Act  to 
be  allocated  or  invested  as  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body  determines  to  be  in  the  economic 
or  social  interest  of  the  tribe  within  60  days 
after  submission  of  an  appropriate  resolu- 
tion by  the  tribsU  governing  body. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  no  plan  for  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  share  of  the  funds  allocated 


to  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Flori- 
da shall  be  prepared  or  implemented  and  no 
funds  allocated  to  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Florida  shall  be  distributed  to 
the  tribe,  its  members,  or  any  other  person 
unless  such  plan  or  distribution  is  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Council  of  the  Mic- 
cosukee Tribe  or  by  a  referendum  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  tribe  duly  called  by  the 
General  Council  of  the  tribe  at  which  a  neg- 
ative vote  Is  permitted.  Such  funds  (and  the 
Interest  therefrom)  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  and  invested  as  provided 
in  the  Act  of  June  24,  1938  (52  Stat.  1037)  as 
amended  (25  U  S.C.  162a),  except  that  part 
or  all  of  the  amount  may  from  time  to  time 
be  paid  to  the  governing  body  of  the  Micco- 
sukee Tribe  of  Indians  af  Florida  as  may  be 
authorized  under  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  invest  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  independent  Semi- 
nole Indians  of  Florida  (as  a  group)  under 
section  3  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  24, 
1938  (52  Stat.  1037;  25  U.S.C.  162a)  until  the 
date  on  which  the  funds  are  distributed 
under  subsection  (c)  or  as  may  be  otherwise 
provided  for  under  subsection  (d). 

(b)(l>  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  compile  a  roll 
of  those  independent  individuals  of  Semi 
nole  Indian  lineal  descent  who— 

(A)  were  bom  on  or  before,  and  are  living 
on,  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(B)  are  listed  on  or  are  lineal  descendants 
of  persons  listed  on  the  annotated  S'^minole 
Agency  Census  of  1957  as  independent 
Seminoles.  and 

(C)  are  not  members  of  an  Indian  tribe 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  on  the  most 
recent  list  of  such  Indian  tribes  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  All  determinations  in  the  preparation 
of  the  roll  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  based  on  timely  applications 
for  inclusion  on  the  roll  supported  by  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  roll  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  has  been  com- 
piled, the  funds  allocated  to  the  independ- 
ent Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  (as  a  group) 
under  section  3,  including  all  interest  and 
investment  income  accrued  thereon  to  the 
date  of  payment,  except  as  provided  for  in 
subsection  (d).  shall  be  distributed  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  in  payments  as  equal  as  possi- 
ble, to  all  independent  Seminole  Indians  of 
Florida  enrolled  imder  subsection  (b)  who 
make  timely  application  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  Federal  recognition  of 
the  independent  Seminole  Indians  of  Flori- 
da as  a  Tribe,  band,  or  organization  prior  to 
the  per  capita  distribution  required  by  sub- 
section (c).  the  governing  body  may  request 
that  their  funds  be  retained  or  disbursed  in 
a  similar  manner  as  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Florida  for  use  in  supporting 
tribal  governmental  programs. 

(e)  Any  person  otherwise  eligible  for  a  per 
capita  payment  except  for  membership  in 
the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida  or  the  Micco- 
sukee Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida  subse- 
quent to  the  Seminole  Agency  Census  of 
1957  shall  have  the  option  to  relinquish 
their  membership  in  favor  of  the  per  capita 
payment  or  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
tribe,  retain  their  membership  by  authoriz- 
ing their  per  capita  share  to  be  paid  to  the 
account  of  the  respective  tribe. 

(f)  Acceptance  of  a  per  capita  share  shall 
not  be  construed  as  extinguishing  any  indi- 
vidual right,  title,  interest,  or  claim  to  lands 
or  natural  resources  in  the  State  based  on 
use  or  occupancy  or  acquired  under  Federal 


or  State  law  by  any  individual  Indian  which 
is  not  derived  from  or  through  the  tribes, 
their  predecessors,  or  some  other  American 
Indian  tribe. 

Sec.  10.  None  of  the  funds  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  under  this  Act  (Including 
interest  and  investment  Income  accrued  on 
such  funds  while  such  fimds  are  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States),  and  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  for  pro- 
grams, shall  be  subject  to  Federal,  State,  or 
local  Income  taxes,  nor  shall  such  fimds  nor 
their  availability  be  considered  as  income  or 
resources  or  otherwise  utilized  as  the  basis 
for  denying  or  reducing  the  financial  assist- 
ance or  other  benefits  to  which  such  house- 
hold or  member  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  or,  except  for 
per  capita  payments  in  excess  of  $2,000.  any 
other  Federal  program  or  Federally  assisted 
program.* 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  1337.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Mildred 
and  Claude  Pepper  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

MILDRED  AND  CLAUDE  PEPPER  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Mildred  and 
Claude  Pepper  Scholarship  Act  which 
authorizes  a  $500,000  program  of 
scholarships  to  secondary  school  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  civic  education 
programs  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  new  scholarship  program  was 
very  important  to  our  friend  and  col- 
league, the  late  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper.  It  was  his  desire  that  the 
scholarships  be  awarded  to  the  hear- 
ing impaired  and  other  disadvantaged 
or  disabled  secondary  students,  and 
that  the  program  be  administered  by 
the  Washington  Workshops  Founda- 
tion. Senator  Pepper  personally  con- 
tacted Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  last  year  to  ask  for  an  authori- 
zation for  the  program  to  be  named 
after  his  wife.  Mildred. 

Senator  Pepper  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Washington  Workshops 
Congressional  Seminar  in  1968.  The 
Congressional  Seminar  Program  is  the 
oldest  such  program  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  has  been  responsible  for  bringing 
over  30,000  high  school  students  to 
Washington  to  learn  about  and  par- 
ticipate in  Government.  Since  that 
time,  the  Washington  Workshops  has 
established  a  Congressional  Internship 
Program  as  well  as  a  Diplomacy  semi- 
nar. Pepper  scholarship  recipients 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  each 
of  these  programs. 

These  programs  offer  an  invaluable 
and  unique  opportunity  for  citizenship 
education  for  our  Nation's  young 
people.  The  Pepper  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram would  extend  this  opporttmity  to 
the  handicapped  student  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  participate 
through  his  or  her  own  means. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Congress- 
men Pat  Williams  and  Joe  Moaklfst 
who  have  sponsored  identical  legisla- 
tion in  the  House,  H.R.  2666.  On  July 
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12,  their  bill  was  unanimously  report- 
ed from  the  Postsecondary  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  will  act  expedi- 
tiously and  that  the  full  Senate  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  this 
proposal  in  the  near  future. 

Before  his  passing.  Senator  Pepper 
had  worked  diligently  to  authorize  and 
fund  this  program.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
honor  his  memory  by  ensuring  that 
his  request  is  fulfilled  this  year.  I  be- 
lieve the  Mildred  and  Claude  Pepper 
Scholarship  Program  will  serve  as  a 
lasting  tribute  to  him  and  the  ideals 
he  championed  throughout  his  life- 
time of  public  service.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEtTIOS  1   SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mildrt-d  and 
Claude  Pepper  Scholarship  Act" 
SEi   2  pro<;ra»i  AlTHORirV 

Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  3.  the  Secretary  of  Education  is  au 
thorized  to  make  grants  to  the  Washington 
Workshops  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  Mildred 
and  Claude  Pepper  Scholarship  Program. 

SE«    J  AITH»)RIZ.4T10N  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  $500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nece.s.sar>  for 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
82,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
Association.  Incorporated. 

S.    137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  137,  a  bill  to  aunend  the 
Federal  EHection  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary  system 
of  spending  limits  and  partial  public 
financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
multicandidate  political  committees 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 


[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  478,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  the  National  Board  for 
Professional  Teaching  Standards. 

S.    727 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi]  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  727,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  animal  research  fa- 
cilities from  illegal  acts. 

S     779 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  779,  a  bill  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  agricultural  nitrogen  on 
ground  water  and  surface  water  qual- 
ity by  establishing  a  nationwide  educa- 
tional program  aimed  at  American 
farmers,  to  urge  the  adoption  of  agri- 
cultural best  management  practices, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S     933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  933.  a  bill  to  establish  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  prohibition  of  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  disability. 

S.    963 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  963.  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
study  on  methods  to  commemorate 
the  nationally  significant  highway 
known  as  Route  66.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  973.  a  bill  to  create  a 
Rural  Capital  Access  Program  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
courage lending  institutions  to  provide 
loans  to  certain  businesses,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S    975 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  975.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  en- 
courage a  broader  range  of  training 
and  job  placement  for  women,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1  126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1126.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  hard- 
rock  minerals  on  Federal  lands,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

S,    1173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  S.  1173,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  research  and 
experimental  expenditures. 

8.  1  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1199.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  payment  levels  to 
community  health  clinics. 

S.   1227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1227,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
Act  and  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  to  restrict  proliferation  of 
missiles  and  missile  equipment  and 
technology. 

S.   1232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1232.  a  bill  to  honor  the 
worlds  most  recent  heros  in  the  uni- 
versal struggle  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, and  to  designate  the  park  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  directly  across 
from  the  Embassy  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  as  'Tiananmen  Square 
Park." 

S.   1299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1299.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Police 
Corps  program. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  164 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
164.  a  joint  resolution  designating  1990 
as  the  "International  Year  of  Bible 
Reading." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  17  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  171,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  display  and  care  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  52,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  science,  mathematics  and  tech- 
nology education  should  be  a  national 
priority. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  268 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  268  proposed  to  S.  1160,  an  origi- 
nal bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  154— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  "KOREAN 
FIGHTER  PROGRAM" 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Boren,  and  Mr.  Helms)  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  154 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  large 
trade  deficit  with  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
more  than  $10  billion  in  1988; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  has  pledged  to  do  its  utmost  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  open  its  mar- 
kets to  United  States  industries  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  its  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  the  agreement  to  co-produce  the 

Korea  Fighter  Program"  (KFP)  requires 
the  United  States  firm  awarded  the  contract 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  "offset"'  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  60  to  70  percent  of  $2.5  billion  value 
of  the  contract  in  Korean  aerospace  prod- 
ucts, amounting  to  approximately  $1.8  bil- 
lion, or  nearly  o"e-fifth  of  the  1988  United 
States  trade  deficit  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  has  admitted  that  its  intent  In  en- 
tering Into  the  co-production  of  the 
■"Korean  Fighter  Program"  is  not  simply  re- 
lated to  national  security  considerations, 
but  also  includes  acquiring  United  States 
aerospace  technology  in  order  to  develop  an 
indigenous  aerospace  capability: 

Whereas  the  "Korean  Fighter  Program's" 
impact  on  the  United  States  industrial  base 
is  not  known:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Govemment"s 
interagency  coordinating  and  negotiating 
process  has  once  again  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  United  States  economic  secu- 
rity concerns:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  strongly  ob- 
jects to— 

( 1 )  the  inclusion  of  offset  provisions  in  the 
govemment-to-goverrunent  memorandum  of 
understanding  governing  the  proposed  co- 
production  by  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  of  the  ""Korea  Fighter  Pro- 
gram": 

(2)  the  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea's 
commercial  aerospace  industry  of  United 
States  aerospace  technology  and  applied 
technology  derived  from  the  "Korea  Fight- 
er Program"":  and 

(3)  the  failure  of  the  Executive  branch  to 
adhere  to  sections  824  and  825  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
1989  (Public  Law  100-456  September  29. 
1988).  relating  to  coordination  of  the  negoti- 
ation of  defense  memoranda  of  understand- 
ing. 


(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  instruct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  postpone  the  signing  of  the  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  memorandum  of 
understanding  regarding  the  Korean  Fight- 
er Program  until— 

(1)  a  thorough  review  of  the  "Korean 
Fighter  Program"  is  conducted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  officials  pur- 
suant to  sections  824  and  825  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456):  and 

(2)  a  report  is  submitted  within  60  days  of 
source  selectior  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Armed  Services  assessing— 

(A)  any  negative  or  positive  affects  of  the 
""Korean  Fighter  Program'"  on  the  United 
States  industrial  base  in  light  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea"s  publicly  stated  objective  to 
utilize  the  Program  to  develop  an  indige- 
nous commercial  aerospace  industry: 

(B)  any  negative  or  positive  affects  of  the 
""offset"  provisions  of  the  proposed  "Korean 
Fighter  Program""  on  the  United  States 
trade  deficit  with  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  its  detrimental  affects  on  U.S.  or  third 
country  suppliers:  and 

(C)  the  extent  of  implementation  of  the 
United  States  Government's  interagency  co- 
ordinating and  consulting  process  as  called 
for  in  sections  824  and  825  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989 
(Public  Law  100-456).  and  any  negative  or 
positive  aspects  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  today  in  the 
hope  of  forestalling  a  repeat  of  the 
PSX-like  controversy.  In  this  regard,  I 
am  reminded  what  the  great  philoso- 
pher George  Santayana  said,  "Those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it."  I  have  often 
misquoted  it  by  saying  those  who  do 
not  profit  from  the  lessons  of  history 
are  condemned  to  relive  it.  They  wrote 
the  real  words  in  the  life  of  reason  and 
I  hope  for  the  life  of  me  that  reason 
prevails  in  this  particular  case. 

A  little  over  a  month  ago,  on  June  8, 
Senator  Dixon  of  Illinois  first  raised 
the  specter  of  the  U.S.  Government 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Korea  to  coproduce 
some  120  upgraded  either  F-16's  or  P- 
18's.  At  that  time.  Senator  Dixon 
spoke  very  eloquently  reminding  us  of 
the  mistakes  that  were  being  made  on 
another  controversial  deal  and  that 
was,  of  course,  the  United  States- 
Japan  agreement  to  codevelop  the 
PSX.  He  reminded  us  that  unlike  the 
FSX  deal  which  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  had 
been  signed  back  in  November  of  last 
year  by  the  outgoing  Reagan  adminis- 
tration; there  is,  as  yet,  no  signed 
agreement  regarding  the  United 
States  and  Korea  fighter  program.  I 
have  called  this  program  son  of  FSX 
as  a  shorthanded  way  of  referring  to 
it. 

My  own  investigation  since  June  8 
has  revealed  the  outlines  of  a  deal 


which  in  its  own  way  may  not  be,  inso- 
far as  we  know,  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  because  a  dele- 
gation from  the  South  Korean  Minis- 
try of  Defense  is  scheduled  to  meet 
with  Secretary  Cheney  today,  Monday 
the  17,  to  continue  negotiations  on  an 
MOU,  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  get  an 
agreement  on  the  whereases  of  copro- 
ducing  this  new  fighter  aircraft. 
Frankly,  it  is  that  meeting  here  today 
and  this  week  that  propels  me  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  and  compels  me  to 
take  action. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  description,  in- 
sofar as  we  know  any  of  the  details  of 
the  proposed  agreement. 

The  Korean  fighter  program,  or 
KFP,  began  about  5  years  ago  with  a 
search  for  follow-on  aircraft  to  supple- 
ment Korea's  F-16's.  The  Koreans 
narrowed  their  search  to  three  U.S. 
fighters:  General  Dynamics'  F-16, 
McDonnell  Douglas'  P-18  and  North- 
rop's  F-20  and  the  first  two,  the  F-16 
and  F-18,  were  chosen  for  the  runoff. 

This  decision  was  a  direct  result  of 
the  Blue  House.  That  is  South  Korea's 
equivalent  of  our  White  House,  Mr. 
President,  it  was  their  decision  in  late 
1970's  to  create  an  indigenous  aero- 
space manufacturing  industry. 

Korean  officials  have  never  left  any 
doubts  about  their  intentions  regard- 
ing the  Korean  fighter  program  as  an 
essential  building  block  in  their  long- 
term  strategy  of  developing  this  indig- 
enous aerospace  manufacturing  indus- 
try. 

And  on  the  Korean  side  Samsung, 
the  company  that  drove  the  United 
States  out  of  the  microwave  oven 
market,  as  was  noted  earlier  by  Sena- 
tor Dixon,  was  selected  by  the  Korean 
Blue  House  to  jump  start  Korea's  in- 
digenous aerospace  industry. 

In  the  years  since  the  decision, 
Korea  has  gained  invaluable  experi- 
ence by  building  parts  of  the  F-16,  for 
example,  the  wet  center  fuselage  sec- 
tion, doing  piecework  for  the  Boeing 
747,  and  assembling  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  MD-500  and  F-5,  so  they  are 
not  without  some  experience. 

The  Department  of  Defense  origi- 
nally and  quite  rightly  urged  the  Ko- 
reans to  buy  a  fighter  off  the  shelf  but 
they  were  rebuffed.  The  Koreans 
made  it  clear  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  run  a  $10  bUlion  trade  deficit 
with  Korea,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that; 
we  have  many  military  stationed  there 
aiding  them  in  their  defense,  they  had 
made  a  commitment  to  develop  this  in- 
digenous aerospace  industry  of  their 
own  and  that  anything  short  of  fulfill- 
ing that  commitment  was  simply  non- 
negotiable.  So,  reminiscent  of  the 
FSX,  our  negotiators  (»ved  in.  They 
caved  in  to  Korean  demancls  to  devel- 
op a  hands-on  experience  in  producing 
these  aircraft,  and  indeed  our  negotia- 
tors concluded,  and  I  quote  from  offi- 
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cial  DOD  briefing  materials,  that 
"bending  metal  was  not  a  problem  for 
the  Koreans."  All  that  was  required  to 
give  the  Korean  aerospace  industry  its 
aerospace  technological  capability  was 
"management  techniques  and  setting 
up  an  aircraft  procurement  system  " 
Very  simple. 

The  DOD  negotiators  succeeded, 
thankfully,  in  refusing  Korea's  de- 
mands for  DOD  to  "buy  back"  the  up- 
graded jet  fighter,  that  is  to  say.  Mr 
President.  the  original  Korean 
demand  was  that  we  teach  the  Kore- 
ans how  to  produce  these  fighters  and 
then  we  have  to  buy-any  amount  at 
least  equal  to  any  benefits  that  might 
accrue,  and  we  have  to  displace,  by 
purchasing  those  finished  fighters,  our 
own  manufacturers  from  whom  we 
might  otherwise  buy. 

That,  as  I  say  thankfully  was  avoid- 
ed. But  our  negotiators,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  succeed  in  turning  back 
Korean  demands  for  a  so-called  off.set 
provision,  a  policy  that  I  will  return  to 
in  a  moment.  An  offset,  however,  is, 
while  not  a  buyback.  very  similar  to  it. 

The  agreement  that  is  under  di.scus- 
sion— and  I  suppose  negotiation— is 
this;  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  pre 
pared  to  agree  to  a  package  that  would 
total  120  new  fighter  aircraft.  First. 
there  would  be  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  by  a  U.S.  firm  .some  12 
finished  aircraft,  and  the  purpose  of 
that  is  for  DOD  to  teach  the  Koreans 
how  to  buy  the  aircraft,  what  to  look 
for.  and  so  forth,  so  that  the  Koreans 
have  the  know  how  to  .set  up  an  air 
craft  procurement  system.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  they  do  not  really  under 
stand,  but  it  is  critical  both  to  being 
good  purchasers  as  well  as  being  a 
good  producer  and  seller. 

Second,  there  would  be  provision 
from  the  United  States  firm  .selected 
of  some  36  FMS  kits  for  co-assembly, 
that  is,  in  Korea,  and  then  finally 
there  would  be  some  72  aircraft  li 
censed  for  coproduction  in  Korea,  and 
there  would  be  assistance  by  the 
United  States  firm  selected  in  provid- 
ing necessary  technology,  the  know 
how  for  the  Koreans  to  build  in  Korea 
72  aircraft. 

The  U.S.  firm  awarded  the  contract 
will  receive  between  $1.8  billion,  ac 
cording  to  Department  of  Defense 
sources,  and  $3  billion  according  to  in 
dustry  sources,  and  that  sounds  like  a 
very  attractive  deal.  Obviously,  all 
things  being  equal,  we  would  not  mind 
selling  either  $1.8  billion  or  $3  billion 
of  goods  and  services  to  the  Koreans 
as  long  as  it  did  not  prejudice  the  long 
run  competitiveness  of  the  aerospace 
industry  in  this  country. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that 
■  issue  in  a  minute,  but  the  firm  award- 
ed the  contract  must  also  agree  to 
offset  the  amounts  that  I  just  men- 
tioned by  purchasing  a  comparable 
total  in  Korean  products,  most  likely 


spare  parts  for  aircraft  in  the  winning 
firm's  inventory. 

According  to  Mr.  Chung  Tae  Seung. 
who  is  the  Director  of  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  Industry's  defense  industry  divi- 
sion, the  Korean  fighter  program  has 
two  missions.  One  is  national  defense. 
That  is  understandable.  And  the 
other,  according  to  him.  is  to  make 
South  Korea  an  aerospace,  and  I 
quote,  "manufacturing  center  of  the 
world.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  quarrel  with 
the  honesty  and  directne.ss  of  Mr. 
Chung  Tae  Seung.  He  lays  it  all  out 
and  we  ought  to  listen  as  carefully  as 
he  has  laid  it  out. 

Other  Korean  Government  officials. 
Mr.  President,  also  boast  that  South 
Korea  will  have  an  aerospace  industry 
that  is  world-clas.s  competitive  in  10 
years,  according  to  a  June  7  Wall 
Street  Journal  article.  And  whether 
that  boast  is  realistic  or  not  is  not  the 
Kssue  and  I  do  not  choose  to  debate  it 
here.  The  i.ssue  is  the  stated  intention 
to  use  this  program,  the  Korean  fight- 
er program,  and  its  technological 
know-how  as  a  springboard  to  develop 
an  indigenous  aerospace  capability. 

My  view  is  that  if  the  Koreans  want 
to  develop  an  aerospace  industry,  fine. 
If  they  can  do  it.  that  is  their  business. 
They  are  a  free  country.  They  have 
every  right  to  compete  in  that  indus- 
try. But  we  should  not  feel  obligated 
to  help  them  do  it.  Indeed,  it  is  our 
fear  that  if  this  deal  goes  ahead,  we 
will  be  part  and  parcel  of  helping 
them  achieve  their  stated  intent. 

By  the  way.  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment has  said  that  the  contract  that 
they  award  will  be  awarded  to  the  firm 
that  fulfills  both  of  thosi-  require- 
ments, the  national  defense  require- 
ment and  the  requirement  to  help 
make  their  aerospace  industry  the 
manufacturing  center  of  the  world. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  al.so  claims 
that  United  States  firms  are  compet- 
ing first  for  the  right  to  teach  the  Ko- 
reans how  to  compete  with  them. 

Mr  President,  if  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  correct,  the  attitude  of  U.S. 
firms  is  difficult  to  understand.  In  the 
February  1989  issue  of  the  aerospace 
newsletter  Facts  and  Perspective,  the 
aerospace  industry  warns  that  cuts  in 
re.search  and  development  government 
funding  could  hurl  U.S.  aerospace 
firms  as  they  fight  to  maintain  market 
share  against  a  growing  number  of 
technically  capable  foreign  competi- 
tors." 

Mr.  President,  compared  to  the 
United  States  at  this  moment.  South 
Korea  may  not  yet  be  a  technically  ca- 
pable foreign  competitor,  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  attitude  that  the  United 
States  took  toward  VCRs.  television 
sets,  semiconductors,  and  microwave 
ovens,  to  mention  a  few.  where  we  no 
longer  have  any  production  capacity 
worth  mentioning.  This  industry  is 
among  the  last  technology  frontiers  in 


which  the  United  States  still  has  a  sig- 
nificant, even  commanding  lead. 

United  States  aerospace  officials  are 
concerned  only  about  competition 
from  Europe.  Regarding  Korea,  and 
for  that  matter  Japan.  United  States 
aerospace  officials  seem  to  see  short- 
term  benefits  of  cooperating  with 
them,  one  more  project  to  keep  the 
production  lines  operating  in  the 
United  States  a  little  longer  or  per- 
haps from  the  Defense  Department 
point  of  view,  a  slightly  lower  DOD 
per  unit  procurement  cost. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  U.S.  aero- 
space CEO's  that  they  consult  with 
their  counterparts  in  what  is  left  of 
the  U.S.  electronics  industry  sector. 
Last  week  the  Washington  Post  ear- 
ned an  article  with  the  headline  "High 
Tech  Firms  Rethinking  Foreign  Ties: 
U.S.  Companies  Worry  That  Partners 
May  Become  Competitors  Later." 

Intel  Corp..  subject  of  the  article, 
said  that  its  deal  to  manufacture  mi- 
croprocessor chips  with  a  Japanese 
company  "was  good  for  Intel  but  bad 
for  the  national  interest." 

Mr  President,  that  is  .some  admis- 
sion. 

Another  CEO  .said.  "The  United 
States  is  becoming  a  public  service  or- 
ganization for  worldwide  industries: 
we  innovate  but  others  copy  and  cap- 
ture the  market. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  also  troubled  by 
DOD's  argument  to  support  its  deci- 
sion to  coproduce  the  fighter.  DOD 
does  not  believe  that  Korea  will  ever 
become  a  competitor  because  Jane's 
devotes  a  mere  half-page  to  Korea's 
aerospace  industry.  8  pages  to  Japan's, 
and  over  200  to  the  United  States 
aerospace  industry. 

Apparently.  DOD  is  interested  only 
in  keeping  the  military  cooperation 
program  going  as  it  did  with  the  FSX, 
without  regard  to  either  trade  or  tech- 
nology loss  considerations  as  it  did 
with  the  FSX.  Quite  frankly,  the  logic 
behind  this  reasoning  dumfounds  me. 
It  would  undoubtedly  dumfound  San- 
tayana. 

This  lie  of  reasoning  neglects  meas- 
uring the  commitment  Korea  has 
made  to  develop  an  aerospace  indus- 
try, which  is  a  critical  thing.  We  have 
that  $10  billion  trade  deficit  with 
Korea.  And  in  addition  neither  DOD 
nor  for  that  matter  Jane's  has  fac- 
tored in  national  pride,  a  not  intangi- 
ble asset  that  we  run  into  with  more 
and  more  Asian  developing  countries 
who  have  committed  themselves  to 
modernize  their  economies  and  their 
societies. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  make  one 
other  comment  regarding  the  trade 
surplus  issue.  In  1989  South  Korea  in 
spite  of  its  $10  billion  surplus  was  not 
targeted  under  super  301  based  on 
commitments  its  Government  made  to 
open  its  markets  to  the  United  States 
as  well  to  find  areas  for  reducing  the 
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trade  imbalance.  Clearly,  neither  our 
bilateral  trade  balance  nor  the  com- 
petitive position  of  our  aerospace  in- 
dustry can  justify  this  deal  and  the 
offset  connected  to  it. 

Accordingly,  I  am  submitting  today 
along  with  Senator  Dixon  from  Illi- 
nois and  several  other  cosponsors  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  not 
to  sign  any  agreement  with  Korea 
until  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  had  time  to  do  the  following: 

First,  to  review  the  proposed  deal  for 
its  impact  on  the  United  States  indus- 
trial base  and  the  United  States  aero- 
space industry;  second,  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  offset  clauses  on  the 
United  States  trade  deficit  with  Korea 
and  on  suppliers  in  this  country  and 
on  third  countries;  third,  to  assess  the 
extent  to  which  sections  824  and  825 
of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
1988  have  been  implemented  regarding 
these  defense  memorandums  and 
MOU's.  and  the  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  their  implementation. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  imminent  ar- 
rival of  the  Korean  delegation  for  ne- 
gotiations, time  is  of  the  essence,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  Sen- 
ator Dixon  and  I  are  considering  the 
possibility  of  offering  this  resolution 
as  an  amendment  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  which  is  before 
this  body. 

With  those  remarks  in  mind.  I  will 
be  sending  the  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  asking  for  its  appropriate  referral. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  add  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  add  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  respectively. 
I  agree  with  them  wholeheartedly. 
This  KFP  deal  as  objectionable  for  at 
least  three  reasons.  First,  our  friends 
in  Korea  are  demanding  that  whatever 
United  States  firm  may  finally  get  the 
contract,  we  must  buy  a  comparable 
amount  of  spare  parts  from  the  Kore- 
ans. This  seems  to  me  as  objectionable 
not  only  because  it  would  deprive 
American  workers  of  jobs,  but  also  be- 
cause it  would  make  the  United  States 
reliant  on  a  foreign  nation  for  the 
upkeep  of  our  Air  Force. 

The  second  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is 
that  again,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  even  bothered  to  contact 
other  Departments:  Conmierce  and 
the  USTR  come  to  mind,  as  examples, 
as  to  the  effects  of  such  a  deal  as  re- 
quired by  law.  The  Senators  may  re- 


member this  was  one   of  the   major 
problems  with  the  FSX  deal. 

The  third  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  once 
again  the  Koreans  have  said  they  are 
planning  to  use  whatever  they  learn 
from  the  KFP  Program  in  order  to  de- 
velop a  civilian  aerospace  industry. 
Once  again,  the  parallel  of  the  FSX  is 
entirely  obvious. 

I  hope  the  administration  has 
learned  some  lessons  from  the  FSX 
fiasco,  and  that  it  will  work  with  Con- 
gress in  the  consideration  of  the  KFP 
deal  with  Korea. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Heinz  and  I.  together  with  a  number 
of  our  colleagues,  are  today  submitting 
a  resolution  urging  the  administration 
to  postpone  signing  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  on  the  Korean  fighter 
program  until  some  very  basic  but  fun- 
damentally important  conditions  are 
met. 

The  resolution's  requirements  are 
simple.  It  calls  for  no  MOU  to  be 
signed  until: 

First.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
proposal;  and 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  reported  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  assessing  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  sale  on  the  United  States 
industrial  base,  the  United  States- 
Korea  balance  of  trade,  and  the  inter- 
agency coordinating  and  consulting 
process  for  analyzing  sales  of  this  kind 
called  for  by  last  year's  department  of 
defense  authorization  bill. 

The  Korean  fighter  program  in- 
volves 120  aircraft.  As  currently  con- 
stituted, the  agreement  would  include: 
The  sale  of  12  aircraft. 
The  sale  of  36  kits  for  coassembly; 
and 
The  coproduction  of  72  aircraft. 
Korea  has  not  yet  reached  a  decision 
on  which  American  fighter  it  wants. 
Both  the  F-16  and  F/A-18  are  under 
consideration.  However,  an  agreement 
covering  either  aircraft  would  likely 
cost  between  $1.8  and  $3  billion.  Since 
we  had  a  trade  deficit  last  year  with 
Korea  of  over  $10  billion,  that  may 
seem  like  a  good  idea.  However,  Korea 
wants  "offsets"  totalling  at  least  60 
percent  of  the  contract  price,  which 
dramatically  reduces  any  favorable 
impact  the  agreement  could  have  on 
our  trade  situation. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  it  was  only  a 
short  while  ago  that  Congress  was  con- 
sidering the  FSX  fighter  program  for 
Japan.  We  adopted  a  strong  joint  reso- 
lution putting  a  number  of  restrictions 
on  that  sale.  Congress  viewed  the  FSX 
agreement  with  a  skeptical  eye  for  a 
nimiber  of  reasons.  The  Korean  fight- 
er program  needs  the  same  skeptical 
review. 

In  the  PSX  sale,  we  are  transferring 
major  aerospace  technology  to  Japan. 
It  has  been  argued  that  we  are  getting 
important  technology  in  return,  but 


the  GAO  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  would  not  receive  any 
technology  from  Japan  that  we  do  not 
already  have. 

In  the  proposed  Korean  fighter  sale, 
there  is  not  even  a  pretense  that  we 
will  receive  any  technology  in  return. 
The  transfer  is  all  one  way— from  the 
United  States  to  Korea.  Korea  will  be 
coproducing  aircraft,  not  codeveloping 
them  as  in  the  PSX  sale,  which  means 
the  technology  transfer  involved  in 
this  sale  is  somewhat  less.  However, 
there  is  still  very  extensive  technology 
transfer  involved. 

Japan  has  307  fighter  aircraft. 
Korea  has  480.  It  is  therefore  much 
more  cost  effective  for  both  countries 
to  buy  U.S.-built  fighters  off-the-shelf 
rather  than  to  codevelop  or  coproduce 
their  own.  Both  countries  have  re- 
fused to  buy  off-the-shelf,  however, 
for  the  same  reason— they  want  to  de- 
velop their  own  domestic  aerospace  in- 
dustries. 

Korea  has  made  it  clear  that  devel- 
opment of  their  aerospace  industry  is 
a  top  priority.  We  do  not  have  to  rely 
on  intelligence  estimates  to  assess 
Korea's  goals;  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment itself  has  explicitly  stated  its  ob- 
jectives. According  to  Mr.  Chung  Tae 
Seung.  the  director  of  the  defense  in- 
dustry division  of  the  ministry  of  trade 
and  industry,  the  Korean  fighter  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  give  South  Korea 
world-class  aerospace  industry  capa- 
bilities. 

While  both  Japan  and  Korea  want 
to  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
the  aerospace  area,  there  is  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries that  we  need  to  consider  very 
carefully.  Japan  has  a  provision  in  its 
constitution  that  forbids  it  from  main- 
taining offensive  military  forces,  and 
longstanding  Japanese  Government 
policy  forbids  the  export  of  arms. 
Korea  has  no  such  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  no  such  policy  with  respect 
to  arms  exports.  Reaching  an  MOU 
with  Korea,  therefore,  will  likely  not 
only  mean  serious  new  competition  for 
Boeing  and  other  United  States  civil- 
ian aircraft  manufacturers,  it  will 
likely  also  mean  further  proliferation 
in  the  manufacture  of  high-technolo- 
gy military  weapons.  The  agreement 
could  therefore  contribute  to  the  third 
world  arms  race  that  is  already  under- 
way. 

I  think  we  must  act  to  ensure 
Korean  national  security,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  is  why  we  have  troops  in 
Korea.  Maintaining  the  peace  in 
Korea  is  in  our  interest  as  well  as 
theirs.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
we  should  endanger  our  own  industrial 
base  and  transfer  vital  aerospace  tech- 
nology to  Korea  just  so  the  Koreans 
can  use  their  military  program  to  de- 
velop a  major  civilian  aerospace  indus- 
try. I  do  not  believe  that  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
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helps  enhance  either  American  nation- 
al security  or  our  economic  competi- 
tiveness. 

Once  again,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment seems  driven  by  short-term  con- 
siderations. Once  again,  the  Defense 
Department  seems  not  to  have  pressed 
the  American  case  for  buying  off-the- 
shelf  strongly  enough.  In  fact,  the  De- 
fense Department's  briefing  material 
on  the  sale  demonstrates  a  fundamen- 
tal misunderstanding  of  our  negotiat- 
ing position.  Its  briefing  paper  states 
"the  challenge  to  the  U.S.-side  was 
[to]  walk  the  tightrope  between  dic- 
tating to  an  ally  and  going  along  with 
a  program  that  it  believed  would  not 
work."  Unlike  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  offering  to  sell 
United  States-built  high-performance 
fighters  to  Korea  while  refusing  to  sell 
them  the  manufacturing  technology 
for  those  aircraft  represents  "dictating 
to  an  ally."  In  fact,  by  offering  to  .sell 
first-line  aircraft  to  Korea,  we  are 
demonstrating  how  important  their 
national  security  is  to  us. 

Korea,  as  I  stated  earlier,  had  a  $10 
billion  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States  last  year.  Korea  barely  avoided 
being  listed  under  the  Super  301  provi 
sions.  Korea  has  made  it  clear  that  its 
drive  for  coproduction  of  fighter  air- 
craft is  not  driven  by  national  security 
needs,  but  by  their  desire  to  build  an 
internationally  competitive  aerospace 
industry.  Yet  the  Department  of  De- 
fense proposes  to  give  Korea  vital  U.S. 
aerospace  technology,  and  to  agree  to 
huge  offsets  that  will  further  enhance 
the  development  of  their  aircraft  in- 
dustry. 

These  facts  warrant  taking  much 
stronger  action  than  the  delay  and 
analysis  we  are  proposing  today.  In 
fau:t,  this  resolution  is  the  bare  mini 
mum  that  is  necessary.  The  Koreans 
arrive  today  for  talks  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  resolution  gives 
us  a  chance  to  send  a  message  to  both 
the  Koreans  and  the  administration 
that  Congress  intends  to  watch  the.se 
negotiations  very  closely,  and  that 
Congress  simply  will  not  accept  an- 
other sale  that  is  not  in  our  long-term 
economic  and  national  security  inter 
ests.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore, 
to  join  Senator  Heinz  and  me,  and 
other  colleagues.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
make  its  voice  heard.  This  is  the  time 
we  can  be  influential;  this  is  the  lime 
to  act. 

I  say  in  conclusion  that  I  hope  that 
Senator  Heinz  and  I  and  other  col 
leagues  can  agree  upon  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  that  is  before  us 
now  to  expedite  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  amendment  to  the  bill 
pending  and  to  send  word  immediately 
to  the  administration. 

I    thank    the    President,    and    yield 
back  my  time. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  276 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  273 

Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1160)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropnatf  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  The  Director  of  the  United  State.s 
Information  Agency  may  enter  into  a  con 
tract  for  the  construction  of  the  Voice  of 
Americas  Tha.land  radio  facilities  for  peri- 
ods not  in  exce.ss  of  five  years  or  delegate 
such  authority  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Army, 
provided  tfiat  there  are  sufficient  funds  to 
cover  at  least  the  Governments  liability  for 
payments  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
contract  is  awarded  plus  the  full  amount  of 
estimated  cancellation  costs. 

FOWLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  274 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  Mr.  Fowler. 
for  himself,  Mr.  D'Amato.  and  Mr. 
DeConcini  )  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

ici  Prohibition.  None  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  subsec 
lion  I  a  "Si.  may  be  obligated  or  exE>ended 
for  any  United  States  delegation  to  any 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  iCSCEi  or  meetings 
within  the  framework  of  the  CSCE  unle.ss 
the  United  States  delegation  to  any  such 
meeting  includes  individuals  representing 
the  Commi.ssion  on  Security  and  Coopera 
tion  in  Europe 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  275 

Mr.  HELMS  propo.sed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  145.  after  line  22.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SK.(     »l">    KKPn.KT  US  A  MOMTDKIM.  ■•'VSTKM  KOK 
THK  INK  TKKAT^ 

The  Secretary  of  Slate  is  requested  to 
report  to  the  Senate  by  September  30.  1989. 
why  the  United  Slates  Cargoscan  x-ray 
monitoring  system  for  the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty  was  not  in- 
stalled at  the  United  Stales  Votkinsk  Portal 
Monitoring  Facility  Inside  the  Soviet  Union 
by  December  1.  1988.  as  provided  for  in  the 
terins  of  the  Treaty,  and  further,  when  the 
Cargoscan  system  will  be  operational  at  Vot- 
kinsk 

On  page  5.  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  Item  relating  to  .section  914,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  item 
Sec    915    Report  on  a  monitoring  system 
fur  the  INF  Treaty." 


Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Lugar,  and  Mr. 
Helms)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

(a)  Findings— Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

1 1 )  The  Stockholm  Document  of  Septem- 
ber 19.  1986,  the  first  East-West  security 
accord  in  more  than  ten  years,  brought  into 
force  significant  confidence-  and  security- 
building  measures  in  Europe. 

(2)  The  United  States  has  entered  into  the 
Negotiations  on  Confidence  and  Security 
Building  Measures  with  the  goal  of  a  more 
stable  and  secure  Europe. 

(3)  There  negotiations  have  focused  on 
mea-sures  to  reduce  mistrust  and  misunder- 
standing about  military  capabilities  and  in- 
tentions by  increasing  openness  and  predict- 
ability in  the  military  environment. 

1 4 1  The  Congress  supports  President 
Bush's  efforts  to  make  progress  in  all  areas 
of  arms  control  and  supports  his  recent  ini- 
tiatives in  the  area  of  conventional  arms 
control. 

1 5)  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  the  Agreement  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Incidents  On  And  Over  the  High 
Seas  on  May  25.  1972. 

16)  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  the  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction 
Center  Agreement  on  September  15.  1987. 

(7)  The  United  Slates  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  the  Agreement  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Dangerous  Military  Activities  on 
June  12.  1989. 

i8i  The  Congress  believes  that  a  direct 
military  to-military  communications  link  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  could 
prevent  misunderstanding  in  the  event  of 
unpredicted  military  activities  or  incidents, 
such  as  the  recent  incident  in  which  a 
Soviet  Mig  23  transitted  NATO  airspace  and 
crashed  in  Belgium. 

1 9)  The  Congress  believes  such  a  direct 
military  to  military  communications  link 
could  complement  U.S.  efforts  in  the  area  of 
confidence-  and  security-building  measures. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— In  light  of  the 
findings  in  subsection  (a),  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— the  President  should  raise 
and  request  that  our  NATO  allies  consider 
the  concept  of  a  direct  military  to  military 
communications  link  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  at  the  appropriate  NATO 
forum. 

<c>  Presidential  Report.- The  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  De- 
cember 1,  1989  a  report  on  the  technical  fea- 
sibility, operational  characteristics  and  costs 
of  establishing  a  direct  military-to-mililary 
communications  link  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  which  was  previ- 
ously announced  for  July  20  at  2  p.m., 
has  been  rescheduled  for  July  20  at 
1:30  p.m.  The  measure  to  be  heard  is 
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S.  371.  a  bill  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  to  prescribe  certain  manage- 
ment formulae  for  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands,  and  to  release 
other  forest  lands  for  multiple-use 
management,  and  for  other  purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Beth  Nor- 
cross  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202) 224-7933. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  July  17,  begirming  at  2  p.m.. 
to  hear  Thomas  D.  Larson,  nominated 
by  the  President  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FLORIDA  A&M  UNIVERSITY 
MARCHING  BAND  HONORED 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  praise  the  Florida  A&M  Uni- 
versity Marching  Band.  The  outstand- 
ing Rattler  band,  the  "Marching  100," 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  Paris  July  14  for  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  French  Revolution 
(Bastille  Day). 

These  excellent  musicians  honor  our 
Nation.  They  are  ambassadors  of 
music.  Their  talent  and  high-stepping 
style  make  them  the  best. 

Led  by  Dr.  William  P.  Foster,  who 
revolutionized  marching  techniques, 
the  "Marching  100"  is  the  only  band 
representing  the  United  States.  The 
Rattler  band  is  one  of  16  bands  world- 
wide invited  by  the  Goverrmient  of 
Prance  to  celebrate  200  years  of  free- 
dom in  France. 

As  a  long-time  fan  of  the  "Marching 
100,"  I  am  pleased  that  Dr.  Foster  and 
the  band  are  getting  much  deserved 
international  recognition.  Music  lovers 
aroimd  the  world  salute  Florida  A&M 
University  and  its  outstanding  band 
for  this  achievement. 

Congratulations,  Rattlers.  You  make 
all  Floridians  proud.* 


CELEBRATING  THE  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  URBAN 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 


1964.  The  original  goals  of  the  Federal 
program  were  to  stabilize  a  failing 
mass  transportation  system  and  devel- 
op a  strong  nationwide  commuter 
system. 

For  the  past  25  years  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  has  played  a 
key  role  in  the  economic  prosperity  in 
both  urban  and  rural  communities 
across  the  Nation.  The  expansion  of 
policies  and  direct  investment  result- 
ing in  greater  accessibility  of  safe  and 
reliable  public  transportation  services 
make  it  a  facet  of  everyday  American 
life.  The  25th  armiversary  highlights 
the  important  commitment  and  the 
public-private  partnership  that  sup- 
ports transit.  It  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  review  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  and  to  look  ahead  and  consider 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

Mass  transit  is  a  vital  component  of 
modem  life.  Americans  took  nearly  9 
billion  trips  on  transit  last  year;  183 
billion  since  1964.  Nearly  6  million 
people  a  day  ride  New  York  City's  bus 
and  rail  network.  Americans  have 
come  to  depend  on  transit  not  only  for 
access  of  their  jobs  and  for  shopping, 
but  also  for  the  freedom  to  come  and 
go  as  they  please. 

The  cooperation  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  with  pri- 
vate interests  and  passengers  in  sup- 
port of  transit  has  been  a  key  factor  in 
funding.  In  1987  $16.7  billion  was  in- 
vested in  transit:  34  percent  from  fares 
and  other  private  sources,  27  percent 
by  local  governments,  20  percent  by 
States  and  19  percent  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Investments  in  transit  have  many 
benefits.  For  every  $100  million  spent 
on  capital  projects  there  is  a  $327  mil- 
lion increase  in  business  revenue. 
Every  $100  million  spent  supports 
nearly  8,000  jobs.  In  New  York  140,000 
jobs  in  the  Metropolitan  area  are  pro- 
vided by  the  MTAs  capital  improve- 
ment program.  This  reduces  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  area's  construc- 
tion industry  by  about  25  percent. 

By  providing  a  reliable  and  conven- 
ient mode  of  travel  for  employees  and 
patrons,  transit  systems  attract  new 
businesses  and  encourages  reinvest- 
ment. Integration  of  transit  with  pri- 
vate construction  projects  reduces  the 
costs  of  city  services  in  the  areas  of 
public  works,  public  safety,  and  gener- 
al services. 

The  role  of  the  transit  system  was 
expanded  over  the  past  25  years  to  in- 
clude social  service,  economic  develop- 
ment, enviroiunental  effects,  and 
energy  conservation.  Transit  managers 
face  the  challenge  of  balancing  legiti- 
mate competing  public  and  private  in- 
terests and  goals.  Investment  in  high- 
capacity,  shared-ride  transportation 
services  would  reduce  air  pollution  im- 
proving the  quality  of  air,  reducing 
gridlock  and  congestion,  cutting  costs, 
and  increasing  transit  efficiency. 
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The  first  25  years  of  commitment  to 
public  transportation  should  be  ob- 
served with  pride.  We  should  also  take 
the  opportimity  to  consider  the  shape 
and  direction  of  national  transit  policy 
for  the  next  25  years.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  over  the  budget  resolution 
by  $3.8  billion  in  budget  authority, 
and  over  the  budget  resolution  by  $1.0 
billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $0.3  billion. 
The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $136.4  bil- 
lion, $0.4  billion  above  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1988  of  $136.0  bil- 
lion. 
The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  BtrDCEr  Office. 
Washington,  DC,  July  17,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  is  cur- 
rently through  July  14.  1989.  The  estimates 
of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues 
are  consistent  with  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  the  most  recent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1989,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  268.  This  report  is 
submitted  under  section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of 
section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  as  amended,  and  meets  the  require- 
ments for  Senate  scorekeeping  of  section  5 
01  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  the 
1986  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

Since  my  last  report.  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  that  affects  the  current  level  of 
spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Rieschauer, 

Director. 
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THE  PRIDE  OF  NEW  RICHMOND. 

WI 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  a  group 
of  young  men  and  women  from  New 
Richmond,  a  community  of  approxi- 
mately 5.000  known  as  the  City  Beau- 
tiful" in  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin, 
are  marching  proudly  today.  And  I  rise 
to  share  our  pride  in  their  accomplish- 
ments with  you. 

The  New  Richmond  Marching  Tiger 
Band  from  New  Richmond  High 
School  and  'heir  dedicated  director, 
Richard  Gregerson,  have  received  an 
invitation  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
perform  next  June  in  Moscow,  Lenin- 
grad, and  Tallin.  This  marks  the  first 
time  tiial  an  American  iiigh  school 
marching  band  ha.s  been  invited  to 
perform  m  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  recognition  of  this  unique  honor, 
a  delegation  from  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  coming  to  New  Richmond  to  of- 
ficially extend  their  Government's  in- 
vitation to  these  135  high  school  stu- 
dents during  the  New  Richmond  Fun 
Festival  scheduled  for  this  Sunday. 
July  23. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  this  honor  is 
being  conferred  upon  the  dedicated 
young  people  known  as  the  Marchmg 
Tigers.  They  represented  the  residents 
of  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
President  Jimmy  Carters  inaugural 
parade.  And  since  1979.  the  Marching 
Tigers  have  achieved  Champion  or 
Grand  Champion  status  in  101  of  the 
108  competitive  parades  in  which  they 
have  marched. 

Mr.  President,  so  tiiuch  is  written 
today  about  young  people  and  the 
problems  they  are  encountering  in 
communities  across  our  Nation.  I  be- 
lie\e  It  us  important  for  us  to  take  the 
time  to  spread  some  good  news  as  well, 
to  recognize  the  dedication  and  disci- 
pline of  these  13-  to  18-year-olds  from 
New  Richmond  and  the  pride  and  sup- 
port of  their  teachers,  families,  and 
friends. 

As  the  New  Richmond  Marching 
Tiger  Band  prepares  for  its  historic 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  commend 
them  for  the  honor  they  have  received 
and  the  great  credit  they  bring  to 
themselves,  their  families,  their 
school,  and  their  community.  And  I 
wish  them  good  fortune  when  they 
embark  on  this  exciting  adventure  as 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  UNTIL   10  A.M. 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 
July  18,  and  that  following  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period 
pf  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM    12:30  P.M.  UNTIL  215 
P  M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  tomorrow  from 
12:30  p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  to  accommodate 
the  party  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DFB^TE  .^ND  VOTE  ON  MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT 
NO    268 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2:15 
p.m.  there  be  20  minutes  of  debate  on 
the  Moynihan  amendment  No.  268, 
and  that  the  time  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  Senators  Moy- 
nihan and  Helms,  and  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  time  on  the  amendment,  no 
later  than  2:35  p.m.,  a  vote  occur  on 
the  Moynihan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  business  at  this  time. 
I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  would  like  to  make 
a  statement,  so  I  yield  to  him. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business  and  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  under  the  previous 
order  until  10  a.m.  Tuesday.  July  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:12  p.m..  recessed  until 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1989.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  July  17.  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

.^;i..\\1  IMS  .-^WINC  i)i  ,Nl)K!ll  (■AK(111N,A  1 
1  ,\HI-I-H  MI-MHI-H(U  IHK  .SfNIOH  FORKUIN  St:HVI(f; 
1,  i  A.S.-  (iK  (  ,Akl-KH  MINKSTLK  IO  BK  AlylBA.S.SAIXlK 
I- XI  H  M  IKIIIS  M(Y  AN1>  f'l.KN  II'<  1  I  KN  Ft  AR  Y  (IF  THf 
'  Mlfll  .^IAI>,.'i  Dl-  AtklKHK'A  K)  THK  RKPIBIII '  OF 
SI  11    I  n  AHilrA 

JOHNNY  Y(U'N<i  (IK  I'b  N  N.SY  I  V  AN  I A  A  (ARKCR 
MI-MUm  OF  ItIK  .SFNKIH  KlRtU.N  .SFRVICI-.  (  ;.A,SS 
'  11-  (iM  NSFtllR  1(1  BF  AMBA.S.SAIK1R  KXIRAdRDI 
NM<"1        .\N!i      ft  h  Nll'l  It  l-.N  t  lAKY      OF      IHF      INIIFD 
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.SIAIF.S  OF  AtHtRKA    IO  THF  RFPl'BLIC  OF  SIERRA 
LFONF. 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

THOMAS  C  DAW.SON  II  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO 
IfMBlA  TO  BE  US  EXECUTIVE  OIRECTOR  OP  THF 
IN  PFRNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND  FOR  A  TERM  OF  2 
YLARS   VlCttHARLiaH    DALLARA.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

JOHN  W  SHANNON  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  UNDER 
SECRFIARY  OF  THE  ARMY  VICE  MICHAEL  PW 
STONF    Rf^SlCNFI) 


ANNE  NEWMAN  FOREMAN.  OF  MARYLAND  TO  BF 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  VICE  JAMES 
F  MCGOVERN   RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAM  SERVICES 

GWENDOLYN  S  KING  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM 
BIA  TO  BE  COMMISSIONER  OF  .SOCIAL  SECURITY 
VICE  DORCAS  R   HARDY   RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

ALLEN  B  CLARK  JR  OF  TEXAS  TO  BE  ASSI.STANT 
SECRETARY  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  i  VETERANS  LIAl 
SON  AND  PROGRAM  COORDINATION.  (NEW  POSl 
TION     PUBLIC  LAW  1(K1  S27' 


ENVIRONMENT  PROTECTION  AGENCY 


LINDA  J  FISHER  OF  OHIO  TO  BE  ASSLSTANl  AD 
MINISTRATOR  FOR  TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  OF  THF  EN 
VIHONMFNTAT  PROTECTION  AGENCY  VICE  JOHN 
ARTHI.'R  MOORF   RESIGNED 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

HERBERT  D  KLEBER  OF  CONNECTICUT  TO  BE 
DtPUTY  DIRECTOR  fX)R  DEMAND  REDUCTION 
OFFICE  OF  NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY  .NEW 
POSITION). 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Teach  us.  O  loving  God.  to  grow  in 
our  capacity  to  love— to  receive  Your 
unmerited  favor  with  gladness  and 
joy,  to  grow  in  our  desire  to  share  our 
love  with  those  about  us.  and  to  ex- 
press the  fullness  of  Your  love  by  ac- 
cepting ourselves  as  created  in  Your 
image,  by  forgiving  ourselves,  by  al- 
lowing renewal  in  our  lives,  as  we 
direct  our  faith  toward  You  and  Your 
bountiful  gifts  to  each  of  us.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  ha.s  ex 
amined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings    and    announces    to    the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant    to    clause    1,    rule    I,    the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri]  please 
lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance? 

Mr.  PETRI  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle 
giance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub 
lie  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Lundregan,  one  of  its  clerks,  an 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
and  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H  R  310  \n  act  to  remove  a  re.striction 
from  a  parcel  of  land  in  Roanoke.  Virginia, 
in  order  for  that  land  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  u.se  as  a  veterans  niirs 
ing  home; 

H  R.  2214  An  act  to  ratify  certain  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations; 

H.R.  2848.  An  act  to  amend  the  Computer 
Matching  and  Privacy  Protection  An  of 
1988  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
for  existing  agency  matching  programs,  and 

H.J  Res.  174  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  decade  beginning  January  1.  1990.  a.s 
the    Decade  of  the  Brain. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested; 


S  326.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec 
tion  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  repeal  a  provi- 
.sion  allowing  use  of  exce.ss  contributions; 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  15.  1989, 
as    National  POWMIA  Recognition  Day"; 

S  J  Res  132  Joint  re.solution  designating 
September  1  through  30.  1989  as  National 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Treatment  Month",  and 

S  J  Res  174  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  20.  1989.  as    Space  Exploration  Day." 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-702,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  E.  William  Crotty. 
of  Florida,  from  private  life,  for  a  term 
of  5  years,  and  the  Honorable  Richard 
Rosenbaum,  of  New  York,  from  pri- 
vate life,  for  a  term  of  3  years,  to  the 
Federal  Judicial  P^oundation  Board. 


B  2  FIRST  FLIGHT  DEMON- 
STRATES VALUE  OF  AD- 
VANCED TECHNOLOGY 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  lo  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  said 
It  couldn't  be  done,  that  the  flying 
wing  concept  was  fatally  flawed.  But 
this  morning  the  skeptics  were  proven 
dramatically  wrong  as  the  B-2  smooth- 
ly took  off  from  Palmdale,  CA,  flew 
for  2' J  hours,  and  landed  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  It  truly  represented 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  aviation. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  tests 
that  will  validate  what  we  have 
learned  m  24,000  hours  of  wind  tunnel 
tests  and  44,000  hours  of  avionics  tests 
already. 

But  the  research  and  development 
that  has  gone  into  this  aircraft  will 
mean  much  more  than  our  ability  to 
deploy  a  penetrating  bomber  that  can 
overcome  increa-singly  .sophisticated 
Soviet  air  defenses.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  a  revolution  that  is  already  being 
incorporated  into  tactical  aircraft  with 
the  advanced  technology  fighter  and 
the  A  12  advanced  attack  aircraft.  It 
will  have  applications  for  a  wide  range 
of  other  conventional  weapons  sys- 
tems as  well.  And  it  can  akso  help 
reduce  cost  and  improve  quality  for 
our  top  high  technology  export,  com- 
mercial airliners,  through  application 
of  its  highly  automated  manufactur- 
ing proce.sses  and  composite  materials. 

As  we  celebrate  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  first  successful  Moon  landing, 
the  B  2  bomber  is  another  reminder  of 
the  benefits  that  high  technology  can 
provide  beyond  the  immediate  pro 
gram  involved. 


WHAT  IS  NEXT?  A  HUNDRED- 
BILLION-DOLLAR  BATMOBILE? 

(Mr.  TRAPICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
big  news  all  over  the  country.  The  B-2 
wealth  bomber,  at  a  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  copy,  can  actually  fly.  Think 
about  it;  it  can  fly.  The  Stealth 
bomber,  broker  made,  and  in  Califor- 
nia, and  they  say  that  it  can  even 
escape  radar,  but  reports  say  it  was  so 
big  that  it  was  sighted  somewhere  in 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  the  Pentagon  really  has  a  sigh  of 
relief  today  because  the  MX  missile,  it 
turned  out,  it  cannot  fly  straight;  it  is 
a  drunk  turkey.  The  Trident  subma- 
rine rockets,  they  do  cartwheels;  and 
the  fighting  tank,  it  could  not  hit  the 
ocean  if  fired  from  dockside. 

But  the  Stealth  bomber,  my  God; 
$66  billion  project,  it  can  fly!  What  is 
next^  A  hundred-billion-dollar  Batmo- 
bile? 

What  about  cutting  out  a  few  of 
these  drunk  turkeys  and  providing 
some  education  and  housing  for  dis- 
tricts like  mine  and  other  needy  cities 
around  the  country? 


MR.  BROCCOLI,  YOUVE  LOST 
YOUR    •SPOOF" 

•  Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
movie  begins  with  an  order  to  cut  out 
a  man's  heart.  Next,  the  villain  has  a 
drug  agent's  legs  eaten  off  by  sharks. 
Then  he  puts  one  of  his  hoods  he 
thinks  has  crossed  him  into  a  marine 
decompression  chamber  and  blows  him 
apart,  blood  running  down  the  port- 
hole. Another  is  impaled  through  the 
chest  on  a  forklift.  Another  is  run 
through  a  man-sized  shredder.  In  the 
final  scene,  James  Bond,  about  to  have 
his  head  cut  off  by  the  villain  wielding 
a  machete,  instead  immolates  him. 

"Licence  to  Kill,"  Mr.  Speaker, 
Albert  Broccolis  latest  James  Bond 
thriller,  has  all  the  marvelous  action, 
beautiful  women,  incredible  weaponry, 
unbelieveable  chases,  everything  that 
has  made  007  a  gold-mine  of  American 
entertainment  for  30  years.  And  Ive 
seen  every  one  of  the  movies,  some  as 
many  as  five  times,  and  read  every 
Bond  book  Ian  Fleming  ever  wrote. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  every 
James  Bond  movie  has  had  a  huge 
dose  of  violence,  this  ones  different. 
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Up  to  now,  it's  generally  been  spoof  vi- 
olence, violence  with  an  understanding 
with  the  audience  that  the  whole,  im- 
probable thing  is  just  one  action-filled 
fantasy  with  no  relation  to  reality. 

But  "Licence  to  Kill"  is  serious  vio- 
lence—gratuitous violence  for  the  sake 
of  violence,  or  rather,  apparently,  be- 
cause, in  America,  that's  what  sells. 

Well,  not  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  this 
is  the  new  007,  deal  me  out.  Mr.  Broc- 
coli, you've  lost  your  spoof.  All  you 
have  left  is  just  plain  gross. 


APOLLO  XI  WAS  JUST  THE 
BEGINNING 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  20 
years  ago  this  week  we  all  watched  an 
American  land  on  the  Moon.  This 
week,  the  three  astronauts— Arm- 
strong. Aldrin,  and  Collins— are  watch- 
ing us  and  wondering  how  a  Nation  as 
strong,  creative  and  inquisitive  as  ours 
could  be  so  powerless,  uncaring  and 
nonchalant  in  space.  We  have  done 
little  since  the  Apollo  XI  mission.  At 
times,  NASA  has  lacked  leadership, 
suffered  through  budget  cuts  and  has 
had  mission  setbacks.  It  is  time  to  wipe 
the  slate  clean. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  unveil  your 
space  agenda,  do  not  just  reaffirm  this 
country's  commitment  to  space  explo- 
ration, do  not  just  tell  us  some  more 
space  mush.  We  need  more  than  that. 
We  need  your  leadership  in  transform- 
ing our  Nation  from  a  space  observer 
to  a  space  pioneer.  Tell  us  that  you 
want  America  to  go  to  Mars.  Direct 
NASA  to  begin  planning  a  mission  to 
Mars,  and  tell  us  when  you  want  us 
there  by— give  America  a  deadline. 

Mr.  President,  John  P.  Kennedy's 
Moon  challenge  earned  him  a  unique 
place  in  history.  You  can  do  the  same. 
Mr.  President,  if  you  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  you  are  ready  to  lead 
us  on  a  trip  to  Mars,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress will  help  you  find  a  way  to  pay 
for  it.  We  have  no  other  choice.  Rest 
assured,  the  medical,  scientific,  tech- 
nological, and  other  benefits  reaped  by 
a  mission  to  Mars  will  far  outweigh 
the  financial  sacrifices  we  may  have  to 
make  to  pay  for  this  trip. 

Twenty  years  from  now  I  want  to  be 
doing  more  than  just  celebrating  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Apollo  XI  mis- 
sion. I  want  us,  and  our  three  astro- 
nauts, to  be  able  to  look  back  and  say 
Apollo  XI  was  just  the  beginning— it 
was  the  stepping  stone  for  our  mission 
to  Mars. 
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REPEAL  SECTION  89  OP  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1986 

(Mr.   GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  89 
and  the  battle  to  repeal  it  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  that  must  be  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  We  came  within 
seven  votes  of  reaching  that  possibility 
a  couple  weeks  ago  when  the  Rules 
Committee,  first  ruling  against  us  and 
not  permitting  us  to  present  it  as  part 
of  the  supplemental  appropriations,  in 
the  vote  in  the  House  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  should  overrule  the  Rules 
Committee  we  fell  seven  votes  short. 

We  mean  to  reman  that  battle  and 
to  try  again  before  the  Rules  Conmiit- 
tee  when  the  Treasury  Appropriations 
bill  comes  up  in  the  next  few  days  or 
possibly  next  week  and  wherever  and 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents 
itself  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  bring 
section  89  and  its  repeal  to  a  full 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We 
deserve  no  less. 

Now.  30-plus  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber have  signed  a  bill  to  repeal,  and 
therefore  the  will  of  the  majority,  a 
substantial  majority,  is  to  do  exactly 
that.  We  are  going  to  continue  this 
battle  to  repeal  section  89. 
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there  is  such  a  dramatic  increase  in 
our  national  debt. 


MORE  HONESTY  NEEDED  IN 

THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 

(Mr.  PICKETT  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps one  of  this  Nation's  best  kept 
secret  is  why  the  armual  increase  in 
our  national  debt  so  far  exceeds  the 
armual  Federal  budget  deficit.  Under 
the  budget  resolution  agreed  to  several 
weeks  ago,  the  deficit  for  1990  is  pro- 
jected to  be  just  under  $100  billion. 

Yet  this  very  same  budget  resolution 
projects  that  the  national  debt  will  in- 
crease an  additional  $322  billion  by 
the  end  of  1990  to  the  aggregate  sum 
of  $3,122  trillion. 

The  increase  in  national  debt  is  over 
three  times  greater  than  the  projected 
armual  budget  deficit. 

This  enormous  disparity  between 
what  we  report  as  the  annual  deficit 
and  what  we  will  add  to  the  national 
debt  next  year  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  billions  of  dollars  borrowed 
each  year  from  Social  Security  and 
other  Government  trust  funds  are  not 
counted  as  an  obligation  in  arriving  at 
the  armual  budget  deficit.  This  ac- 
counting slight  of  hand  will  indeed 
come  back  to  haunt  us.  Where  is  our 
Government  going  to  get  the  money  it 
needs  to  repay  these  trust  funds  after 
the  year  200  when  the  benefits  re- 
quiiad  to  be  paid  exceed  the  then  cur- 
rent revenues— more  borrowing? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that 
this  Nation's  financial  house  be  put  in 
order  and  the  time  to  begin  is  now. 
Let's  tell  our  people  what  the  real  def- 
icit  is  so   they   will   understand   why 


GET  PRIORITIES  STRAIGHT  ON 
SPACE  SPENDING 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  justifiably  celebrate  the  20th 
anniversary  of  landing  men  on  the 
moon.  It  is  an  accomplishment  that 
the  country  can  be  proud  of,  but  I  fear 
that  now  we  will  launch  into  new  and 
expensive  explorations  of  space  that 
we  can  ill  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  building  a  laboratory 
on  the  moon,  landing  men  and  women 
on  Mars,  is  a  goal  that  this  country 
could  consider.  But  does  it  take  priori- 
ty over  ending  crime,  fighting  crime? 
Does  it  take  priority  over  educating 
our  youth?  Does  it  take  priority  over 
putting  houses  and  homes  over  peo- 
ple's heads? 

I  would  argue,  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
we  get  involved  in  a  frenzy  of  spending 
billions  and  billions  and  billions  more 
dollars  in  space,  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  kinds  of  other  things  that  would 
take  priority  over  that  as  America  lays 
out  its  agenda.  Our  competitiveness 
economically,  our  feeding,  clothing 
and  housing  and  educating  our  people 
properly,  our  war  on  crime,  will  all 
suffer  unless  we  look  at  our  priorities 
and  finally  launch  a  rational  program 
about  space,  not  one  that  can  consume 
the  most  money  the  most  quickly. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  at  the  end  of  legislative  busi- 
ness today. 


EXEMPTION  OF  REEMPLOYED 
ANNUITANTS  INVOLVED  IN 
THE  1990  DECENNIAL  CENSUS 
FROM  OFFSETS  IN  PAY  AND 
OTHER  BENEFITS 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1860)  to  provide  that  a  Federal 
annuitant  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  returns  to  Govern- 
ment service,  under  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment, to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  1990  decennial  census  of  popula- 
tion shall  be  exempt  from  certain  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
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relating  to  offsets  from  pay  and  other 
benefits,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1860 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stales    oj 
Avnenca  m  Congress  assembled, 

SEITIOS  I.  DKKI.NITIONS;  I)i:S(  RIHTH)N  OF  TEM»*<) 
RAR^  POSITIONS. 

la)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
Acl- 

1 1)  the  term  ■annuitant"  mean.s  an  annui 
tant  within  the  meaning  of  section  8331'9) 
or  8401(2)  of  title  5,  United  Slates  Code 

(2»  the  term  "temporary"  is  used  in  thf 
same  way  as  descril)ed  in  section  24(b)  of 
title  13.  United  SUtes  Code: 

(3)  the  term  "census  of  population"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  by  section 
141(g)  of  title  13.  United  Stales  Code, 

1 4)  the  term  "active  employee  means  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
8331(1)  or  8401(11)  of  title  5,  United  Slates 
Code; 

(5)  the  term  "retired  or  retainer  pay"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  bv  section 
5531(3)  of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code:  and 

i6)  the  term  "uniformed  services  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  by  .section  SlOluJi 
of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code 

(bi  Description  of  Temporary  Posi 
TioNS.— This  Act  applies  with  respect  to 
service  in  any  temporary  position  *ithin  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  established  for  pur 
poses  relating  to  the  1990  decennial  census 
of  population  (as  determined  under  regula 
tions  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  prescribe). 

SEt       i     EXEMHTION     H)R     KKKV1PI.(>\  Kl>     \NM 
IT.ANTS 

(a)  Generally.— Subject  to  sutjsection  <bi 
an  annuitant  who  becomes  reemployed  in  a 
temporary  position  descritied  in  section  I'b' 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  period  of  ser\ice 
in  such  position,  be  exempt  from  .section 
8344  or  8468  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
(as  otherwise  applicable). 

(b)  Exceptions.— This  section- 

1 1 )  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  an 
nuilant  who.  immediately  before  beinw 
placed  in  the  temporary  position,  was  em 
ployed  in  a  Government  position  in  which 
pay  for  that  annuitant  was  t)eing  reduced 
under  either  of  the  provisions  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  exempting 
a  reemployed  auinuilant  from  section  8344 
or  8468  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  period  descntied  in 
section  4. 

(ci  Clarification.— Nothing  in  this  sec 
lion  shall  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  reem 
ployed  annuitant  to  ite  treated  as  an  active 
employee  for  purposes  of  any  provision  of 
chapter  83  or  84  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

SfA      r    EXEMPTION    EOR    FORMER    MEMBERS   OV 
THE  IMFOR.MEI)  SERVU  ES 

(a)  Subject  to  suljsection  (bi.  the  retired 
or  retainer  pay  of  a  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  employed  in  a  lemporars 
position  described  in  section  Kb)  shall,  with 
respect  to  any  period  of  service  in  such  posi- 
tion, be  exempt  from  section  5532  of  title  5. 
United  Stales  Code. 

(b)  This  section— 

(1)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
former  member  of  a  uniformed  service  if. 
immediately  before  being  placed  in  the  tem- 
porary position,  the  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  such  former  member  was  being  reduced 
under  section  5532  of  title  5.  United  States 


Code  (or  would  have  been  reduced  but  for 
sub.section  id)(2i  of  such  .section);  and 

(2)  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  exempting 
a  former  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
from  section  5532  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  after  ihe  expiration  of  the  period  de 
scribed  in  .section  4 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
former   member   of   a   uniformed   service 
means  a  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  .service. 
SE(     1   LIMIT  \THI> 

An  exemption  under  section  2  or  3  shall 
not.  in  the  rase  of  any  individual,  apply 
longer  than  - 

lAi  the  first  period  of  6  calendar  months 
for  which  the  individual  receives  pay  for 
service  in  any  temporary  position  de.scribed 
in  section  libi.  if  Ihv  individual  serves  under 
not  more  than  one  appointment,  or 

(Bi  if  the  individual  .serves  under  more 
than  one  appointment,  the  first  period  of  6 
calendar  months  (determined  in  the  aggre 
gate)  for  which  the  individual  received  pay 
for  service  in  any  lempora.-v  position  de- 
scribed in  section  hbi 
sK.(     .    \IMM.I(  XRII  IT^ 

This  Act  applies  with  respect  to  appoint 
ment.s  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact 
ment  ot  this  Act.  but  does  not  apply  with  re 
sped  to  any  service  performed  after  Decern 
ber  31.  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded'' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mis.si.ss.ppi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With 
out  objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
«enllen;»an  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Smith]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
before  the  House  legislation  which  I 
believe  will  improve  the  ability  of  the 
Census  Bureau  to  attract  and  retain  a 
qualified  work  force  for  the  1990 
census.  As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  1860 
and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population.  I  am  pleased 
to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gressman Ridge,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
Congressman  Chandler,  in  supporting 
this  legislation  by  becoming  original 
cosponsors.  I  also  want  to  thank  Con- 
gressman Garcia  and  Congressman 
Dymally  for  their  counsel  and  guid- 
ance from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  their 
unanimous  support  and  cosponsorship 
of  H.R.  1860. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  less  than  1  year,  our 
Nation  will  conduct  its  Twenty-first 
Decennial  Census.  This  enormous  and 
complex  undertaking  will  require  a 
temporary  work  force  of  480.000  em- 
ployees, with  over  300,000  actually 
working   during    peak   operations.    As 


with  previous  censuses,  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  for  the  Census 
Bureau  will  be  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified,  temporary  em- 
ployees who  can  get  the  job  done  in  a 
timely  and  skillful  manner. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  temporary 
work  force  hired  for  the  census  will 
.serve  as  enumerators,  visiting  housing 
units  from  which  a  census  question- 
naire has  not  been  returned  by  mail. 
This  followup  work  is  critical  in  light 
of  the  estimated  25  percent  of  the  106 
million  households  nationwide  who 
will  not  mail  back  their  census  forms. 

Because  of  the  often  rigorous  nature 
of  an  enumerators'  work,  combined 
with  relatively  low  pay  and  the  short 
duration  of  the  employment,  the 
Bureau  has  repeatedly  experienced 
difficulty  in  recruiting  and  hiring  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  employ- 
ees to  conduct  the  census.  In  1980,  the 
Bureau  was  unable  to  fill  30  percent  of 
its  enumerator  positions  during  peak 
operations.  During  the  March  1988 
dress  rehearsal  for  the  1990  census, 
the  Bureau  experienced  a  turnover 
rate  in  St.  Louis.  MO.  of  83  percent. 
During  prelist  operations  in  several  lo- 
cations, enumerator  pay  had  to  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  attract  enough  em-, 
ployees  to  complete  the  activities. 

The  quality  and  accuracy  of  census 
data  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  ability  of  the  Census  Bureau 
to  retain  a  qualified  work  force  to 
carry  out  field  activities  after  the 
census  forms  have  been  mailed.  The 
predicted  staff  shortages  may  lead  to 
increased  training  and  recruitment 
costs,  and  contribute  to  delays  in  com- 
pleting field  activities,  thus  jeopardiz- 
ing the  quality  of  the  census. 

The  importance  of  an  accurate 
census  cannot  be  overstated.  Clearly, 
it  is  in  our  best  interests  to  ensure 
that  the  Bureau  has  the  tools  with 
which  to  attract  the  largest  pool  of 
qualified  applicants  possible.  I  believe 
we  can  expand  the  pool  of  qualified 
census  workers  by  making  temporary 
census  positions  more  attractive  to  re- 
tired Federal  and  postal  employees 
and  retired  military  officers. 

There  are  approximately  1.58  mil- 
lion Federal  retirees  and  457,000  re- 
tired military  officers  nationwide  who 
represent  a  potentially  valuable  re- 
source to  the  Census  Bureau  in  over- 
coming its  staffing  problems.  Many  of 
these  individuals  are  likely  to  have 
free  time,  to  have  access  to  an  automo- 
bile, to  know  their  neighbors  and  com- 
munities well,  and  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  Census. 

Unfortunately,  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  which  refer  to  off- 
sets in  benefits  for  reemployed  annu- 
itants, act  as  a  disincentive  for  Federal 
retirees  who  want  to  seek  reemploy- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government. 
H.R.  1B60  provides  an  exemption  from 
these  offset  provisions  for  retired  Fed- 
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eral  or  military  personnel  who  become 
employed  in  temporary  positions  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  6  months,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  1990  De- 
cennial Census. 

Specifically,  section  5532,  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  refers  to  members 
or  former  members  of  the  uniformed 
service  receiving  retired  or  retainer 
pay.  This  section  requires  a  reduction 
in  annuity  of  $1  for  every  $2  earned  as 
a  reemployed  military  retiree.  The  re- 
duction begins  with  the  first  dollar 
earned,  although  it  only  affects  annu- 
ity payments  over  and  above  the  first 
$7,698. 

Under  sections  8344  and  8468.  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  retired  Federal 
civil  servants  are  required  to  forfeit  in 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  their  annuity. 
The  implication  of  the  offset  provi- 
sions is  that  most  retirees  would  not 
earn  a  single  cent  above  the  amount 
they  would  earn  by  staying  at  home. 

The  proposed  legislation  adds  no 
new  costs.  It  should  have  no  impact  on 
the  Federal  budget.  We  are  not  seek- 
ing to  nor  hire  an  increased  number  of 
Census  Bureau  employees,  but  rather 
to  assemble  a  more  qualified  pool  of 
applicants  from  which  the  Bureau 
may  hire  the  number  of  temporary 
workers  needed  to  complete  a  quality 
census. 

The  Census  Bureau,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  organizations 
representing  retired  Federal  and  mili- 
tary employees  all  expressed  strong 
support  for  the  bill  during  a  subcom- 
mittee hearing.  In  addition,  I  want  to 
stress  the  bipartisan  nature  of  the 
effort  to  steer  this  legislation  through 
committee.  The  census  is  a  nonparti- 
san imdertaking  of  national  signifi- 
cance, which  will  impact  the  future  di- 
rection of  policies  and  programs  well 
into  the  next  century.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  must  continue 
working  hand-in-hand  to  ensure  the 
best  census  possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  measure  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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SMITH     of     Mississippi. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  my  time  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
aging the  bill  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  york  [Mr.  Gilman]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PiCKrrr).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1860,  a  bill  which  will  entiUe 
Federal  annuitants  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  military  service  to  serve  as 
temporary  census  employees  in  con- 
ducting the  1990  census. 
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H.R.  1860  would  widen  the  pool  of 
potential  applicants  for  census  jobs  by 
allowing  Federal  annuitants  and 
former  members  of  the  military  to  re- 
ceive their  fuU  pensions  for  a  period  of 
180  days  without  any  offsets  from  pay 
and  annuitants  required  by  the  dual- 
compensation  restrictions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Attracting  and  retaining  a  large  tem- 
porary census  work  force  historically 
has  been  a  major  problem.  Our  retired 
Federal  and  military  retirees  would 
offer  the  Census  Bureau  a  wider  pool 
of  potential  job  applicants  and  would 
improve  the  bureau's  abUity  to  hire 
sufficient  nvimbers  of  qualified  tempo- 
rary workers.  I  believe  that  retired 
postal  workers  who  are  familiar  with 
neighborhoods  and  are  recognized  by 
residents  would  be  especially  valuable. 
In  the  1980  census  many  of  the  bu- 
reau's districts  offices  were  unable  to 
attract  and  retain  a  sufficient  number 
of  temporary  employees.  In  1980  30 
percent  of  the  enumerator  positions 
were  not  filled  during  the  peak  of 
census  operations.  The  Bureau  faces 
equally  severe  staff  challenges  in  1990. 
The  Census  Bureau  anticipates  it  will 
need  to  recruit  at  least  1.6  million  ap- 
plicants in  order  to  maintain  the  work 
force  needed  to  carry  out  the  1990 
census. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  our  Federal  and 
military  retirees  would  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  Bureau.  Our  Federal, 
postal  and  military  retirees  have  dem- 
onstrated a  lifetime  of  commitment  to 
the  values  of  public  service  and  would 
be  an  important  recruitment  source 
for  the  Bureau,  and  H.R.  1860  could 
contribute  to  an  improved  1990  census. 
Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  next  few 
months  mark  the  final  countdown  to  the  1990 
Decennial  Census.  For  an  event  that  takes 
place  every  10  years,  the  census  Is  an  integral 
part  of  everyone's  lives.  From  formulas  for 
Federal  programs  to  representatkjn  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  census  touch- 
es each  arKJ  every  American  in  some  way. 

Recently,  however,  tne  Census  Bureau  has 
been  facing  the  same  problems  faced  by 
nf»any  employers— an  inadequate  supply  of 
qualified  employees.  Shortages  and  high  turn- 
over has  impacted  on  the  enumeration  proc- 
ess. During  the  decennial  census,  the  Bureau 
strives  to  maintain  stability  in  the  workforce 
while  conducting  as  accurate  count  as  possi- 
ble. H.R.  1860,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Chandler,  and  myself,  wouki  provide  a 
previously  untapped  pool  of  workers  to  the 
Census  Bureau.  H.R.  1860  would  aJk>w  Feder- 
al retirees  the  opportunity  to  take  temporary 
assignments  with  the  Bureau  without  being 
subjected  to  an  offset  in  their  annuities. 

Federal  retirees  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
serving  the  publK.  They  kr)ow  the  areas  to  be 
erKimerated  and  many  times  are  familiar  with 
the  specifK  neighbortioods.  Many  retirees  are 
skilled  at  interviewing  and  can  utilize  these 
skills  as  census  enumerators. 

Upon  passage  of  H.R.  1860.  we.  as  repre- 
sentatives and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives must  get  the  word  out.  Retiree 
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associations  have  pledged  their  full  coopera- 
tion to  disseminate  this  change  in  the  annuity 
offset  provisions.  I  look  forward  to  wvorking 
with  you  in  the  upcoming  year  to  provide  a  full 
and  accurate  count  In  the  1 990  census. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1860,  a  bill  which  wouW  exempt 
retired  Federal  and  military  retirees  from  the 
dual-compensatkxi  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  bill  woukj  provkJe  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  authority  to  fill 
temporary  census  positxjns  with  Federal  and 
military  retirees  who  wouM  be  exempt  from 
the  offset  proviskxis  for  180  days. 

H.R.  1860  has  the  potential  of  enlarging  the 
pool  of  applk:ants  needed  by  the  Bureau  to 
conduct  the  1990  census.  Historically,  ttw 
Census  Bureau  has  experienced  severe  staff- 
ing problems  during  ttie  decennial  census.  At- 
tracting and  retaining  a  ¥i«xk  force  of  450,000 
temporary  emptoyees  has  been  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

By  eliminating  financial  disincentives  to  ac- 
cepting census  employment,  H.R.  1860  would 
greatly  expand  the  pool  of  appfcants  for  the 
Bureau. 

Most  Federal  arxJ  military  retirees  have  de- 
voted a  lifetime  of  servk%  to  our  country. 
They  have  worked  for  every  Federal  agency 
and  have  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  Our  Federal  and  military  retir- 
ees are  familiar  with  Government  regulatkxis 
and  forms  and  would  be  familiar  geographical- 
ly with  the  neigf>bortKxx1s  arxl  communities  in 
which  tfiey  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  with  this  legislatk>n 
everyone  wins  and  notxxly  loses.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  tfie  taxpayer  win  since  tfie  bill 
wouM  increase  the  numbers  of  potential 
census  workers  and  thus  redtx^e  turnover 
costs  and  make  the  census  nxxe  cost  effec- 
tive. States  and  localities  will  benefit  because 
better  census  workers  will  mean  a  better 
census. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislatkjn. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1860,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1860,  the  bill  just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POSTAL 
SERVICE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2802)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  and  associated  provisions 
of  other  laws,  to  make  technical  and 
perfecting  corrections,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2802 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revesentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SEtTION  1   SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Mi-scellane- 
ous  Postal  Service  Amendments  of  1989" 

SKC.  i-  AMKND.MENTS  TO  TITI.K.  IS.  I  MTKl)  STATI>> 
fUDE. 

(a)  Corrections   of   Grammar.   Puncti'a 

TION.  AND  SPiXUNG  ERRORS. 

(1)  Section  404(a><6)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(6)  to  provide,  establish,  change,  or  abol 
ish  special,  nonpostal.  or  similar  services. 

(2)  Section  2401(c)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  sinking  are" 
and  inserting  "is". 

(3)  Section  3204<a)<2)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  mail- 
ings" atnd  inserting  "mailing". 

<4)  Section  3601(a)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  con 
cent"  and  inserting  "consent" 

(5)  Section  3625<di  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  section 
3268"  and  inserting    section  3628 

(6)  Section  5212  of  title  39.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  the  comma  after  "without 
advertising";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  comma  after  without 
advertising":  and 

(b)  Correction    of    Paragraph    Number 
INC.— Section    410(b)    of    title    39.     United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  2 
paragraphs  designated  as  paragraph  <9>  and 
inserting  the  following; 

"(9)  chapter  39  of  title  31:  and 
"(10)  the  provisions  of  section  BE  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 

(c)  Repeal  of  Obsolete  Provisions  — 
(IXA)    Section    206    of    title    39.    United 

States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  206  in  the 
chapter  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  240(b)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

'(b)(1)  As  reimbursement  to  the  Postal 
Service  for  public  service  costs  incurred  by 
it  in  providing  a  maximum  degree  of  effec 
live  and  regular  postal  service  nationwide. 
in  communities  where  post  offices  may  not 
be  deemed  self-sustaining,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Postal  Service,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  i2)  of  this  sut)section.  an  amount 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  sum  appropriated 
to  the  former  Post  Office  Department  by 
Act  of  Congress  for  its  use  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

"(2)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  Postal  Service 
may  reduce  the  percentage  figure  in  para 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  including  a  re 
duction  to  0,  if  the  Postal  Service  finds  that 


the  amounts  determined  under  such  para- 
graph are  not  required  to  operate  the  Postal 
Service  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of 
this  title.   . 

(3)  Section  2401  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  subsections 
id),  te),  and  ifi.  and  the  st-cond  sentence  of 
subsection  ihi.  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (g).  (h).  and  (i)  as  subsections  (d).  (ei. 
and  if),  respectively 

i4>  Section  2003  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  if) 

i5)iA)  Section  3217  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

iBi  Sections  2401ici  and  3627  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  strik 
ing     3217,  3403  3406,"  and  Inserting     3403 
3406 

(C)  The  Item  relating  to  section  3217  in 
the  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  32  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

i6)(A)  Section  5215  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed 

iB)  The  item  relating  to  section  5215  in 
the  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  52  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

•  di  Restoration  ok  Provisions  Omitted 
BY  Oversight 

1 1 )  Section  4091  a)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  inserting  and  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act  of  1978.  after  "this 
title." 

(2)(A)  Chapter  4  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 
"S  113.  K«turn  receipts  recened  in  Ihe  courtx 

"A  return  receipt  provided  by  the  Postal 
Service  to  a  sender  of  mail  showing  to  whom 
and  when  an  article  was  delivered,  or  to 
whom.  when,  and  the  address  to  which  an 
article  was  delivered,  shall  be  received  in  the 
courts  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  delivery. 
"5  II  J.  Securil\  (if  Postal  Service  propertv 

ia>  The  Postal  Service  may  appoint  uni- 
formed guards  who  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  sheriffs  and  constables  upon 
properly  owned  or  occupied  by  the  Postal 
Service  to  enforce  the  laws  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property,  and  to 
prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  to  suppress 
affrays  or  unlawful  assemblies,  and  to  en- 
force any  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Postal  Service  for  the  property  under 
Its  juri.sdiction.  The  jurisdiction  and  polic 
ing  powers  of  such  guards  shall  not  extend 
to  the  service  of  civil  process. 

(bi  When  the  Postal  Service  uses  the  fa 
cilities  and  .services  of  existing  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
protect  property  owned  or  occupied  by  the 
Postal  service,  it  may  grant  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  such  agencies  the  same 
powers  that  it  may  grant  to  its  own  guards 
under  sub.section  lai  of  this  section. 

ici  Whoever  violates  any  rule  or  regula 
lion  promulgated  by  the  Postal  Service  for 
the  governance  of  property  owned  or  occu- 
pied by  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
30  days,  or  both.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on 
such  properly  ". 

iB>  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  4  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  the  following; 
413.  Return  receipts  received  In  the  courts. 
■414.  Security  of  Postal  Service  property". 

lei  Updating  of  Terminology —Section 
3202(a)(1)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended 

1 1 1  in  subparagraph  iC).  by  striking  the 
Pan  American  Union"  and  inserting  "the 
Organization  of  American  States";  and 


i2i  in  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  "the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau"  and  insert- 
ing "the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion". 

(f)  State  Department  Post  Offices 
Abroad  — 

1 1 )  In  general.— Chapter  4  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (d)(2)(A).  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following; 

"()41.5.  PoHtal  services  al  diplomatic  poHts 

la)  The  Postal  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  may  enter  Into  1  or  more 
agreements  for  field  testing  to  ascertain  the 
feasibility  of  providing  postal  services 
through  personnel  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stale  at  branch  post  offices  estab- 
lished by  the  Postal  Service  in  United  States 
diplomatic  missions  at  locations  abroad  for 
which  branch  post  offices  are  not  estab- 
lished under  section  406. 

lb)  To  the  extent  that  the  Postal  Service 
and  the  Department  of  State  conclude  it  to 
be  feasible  and  In  the  public  interest,  the 
Postal  Service  may  establish  branch  post  of- 
fices al  United  States  diplomatic  missions  in 
locations  abroad  for  which  branch  post  of- 
fices are  not  established  under  section  406. 
and  the  Department  of  State  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Postal  Service  to 
perform  postal  services  at  such  branch  post 
offices  through  personnel  designated  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

"(c)  The  Department  of  State  shall  reim- 
burse the  Postal  Service  for  any  amounts, 
determined  by  the  Postal  Service,  equal  to 
the  additional  costs  Incurred  by  the  Postal 
Service,  including  transportation  costs,  in- 
curred by  the  Postal  Service  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  obligations  under  any  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  section. 

■<d)  Each  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  section  shall  Include— 

111  provisions  under  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  shall  make  any  reimburse- 
ments required  under  subsection  (c): 

1 2)  provisions  authorizing  the  Postal 
Service  to  terminate  the  agreement,  and  the 
.services  provided  thereunder.  In  the  event 
that  the  Department  of  State  does  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  under  paragraph 
1 1 );  and 

i3i  any  other  provisions  which  may  be 
necessary,  including  provisions  relating  to 
the  closing  of  a  post  office  under  this  sec- 
tion if  necessary  because  a  post  office  under 
section  406  is  established  in  the  same  loca 
lion". 

(2)  Chapter  analysis.— The  chapter  anal- 
ysis of  chapter  4  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  (d)(2)(B),  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

415.  Postal  service  at  diplomatic  posts.". 

SK(     I    l'ERKK(T1()N  OK  THE  IHARITV  (JAMES  A& 
VERTISIN(;    II.ARIKKATION     AtT    OP 

lass 

I  a)  Title  39  Amendment.— Section 
3005(d)(2)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

(2)  tickets  or  other  materials  to  addresses 
within  a  State  concerning  a  lottery  conduct- 
ed by  such  State,  within  that  State,  acting 
under  authority  of  State  law.". 

(b)  Title  18  Amendment.— Section  1307(d) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  "subsection  (b)  of"  and  inserting 
"subsectiorvs  (a)(  1 )  and  (b)  of". 

(ci    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective  [ 
on  May  7,  1990, 
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SE( .  1.  PERFECTION  0¥  THE  INDIAN  GAMING  RECf- 
l-ATORV  AtT. 

Section  21  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regula- 
tory Act  (25  U.S.C.  2720)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "United  States  Code."  the  fol- 
lowing; "and  the  antilottery  provisions  of 
section  3005  of  title  39,  United  SUtes 
Code, '. 

.SEC.  .'>.  PERFECTION  OF  SEtTION  3002A  OF  TITLE  39. 
INITED  states  CODE. 

Section  3002a  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "Any" 
and  inserting  "Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following; 

•(b)  The  Postal  Service  is  authorized  to 
make  such  exemptions  from  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  it  deems 
necessary." 

SE(    6  EFFEITIVE  DATK. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  3(c).  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  will  be  recognzied 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sawyer]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  H.R. 
2802,  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2802  is  essentially 
corrective  legislation  which  makes 
technical,  clerical,  and  conforming 
amendments  to  sections  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  These  legislative  correc- 
tions have  been  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

H.R.  2802  also  makes  several  minor 
substantive  changes  in  law.  For  exam- 
ple, section  2(f)  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
a  program  to  improve  maU  service  to 
certain  overseas  posts. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  make  per- 
fecting amendments  to  the  Charity 
Games  Advertising  Act  of  1988  and 
the  Indian  Gaming  Act,  respectively. 
While  the  amendments  have  minor 
substantive  effect,  they  are  intended 
to  correct  inadvertent  errors  in  those 
acts. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
Postal  Service  to  make  exceptions  to 
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the  statutory  provision  which  prohib- 
its the  mailing  of  locksmithing  devices. 
The  bill  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
controversy  over  its  provisions. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2802,  a  bill  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  make  necessary  technical, 
clerical,  and  conforming  amendments 
to  law  relating  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

This  is  essentially  corrective  legisla- 
tion, but  H.R.  2802  does  make  several 
minor  substantive  changes  in  law. 

It  authorizes  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  Department  of  State  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  a  program  to  improve 
mail  service  to  certain  overseas  posts. 
It  also  corrects  inadvertent  errors  to 
the  Charity  Games  Advertising  Act 
and  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory 
Act.  It  also  permits  the  Postal  Service 
to  make  exceptions  to  the  statutory 
provision  prohibiting  the  mailing  of 
locksmithing  devices. 

The  Postal  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  already  have  conducted 
a  preliminary  review  of  the  proposal 
to  provide  postal  services  overseas  at 
diplomatic  missions. 

Based  on  information  from  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  Department  of 
State,  H.R.  2802  would  result  in  no  ad- 
ditional cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  legislative  and  over- 
sight jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter  of  this  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee concluded  there  was  ample  need 
and  justification  for  enacting  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2802. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


D  1230 


CARL  O.  HYDE  GENERAL  MAIL 
FACILITY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2431)  to  redesignate  the  Midland 
General  Mail  Facility  in  Midland.  TX. 
as  the  "Carl  O.  Hyde  General  Mail  Fa- 
cility," as  amended. 


H.R.  2431 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  REDESIGNATION  OF  MAIL  FACILITY'. 

The  Midland  General  Mail  Facility,  locat- 
ed at  10000  Sloan  Field  Boulevard,  in  Mid- 
land, Texas,  is  redesignated  as  the  "Carl  O. 
Hyde  General  Mail  Facility." 

SEC.  2.  REFERENCES. 

Any  reference  in  a  law,  rule,  map,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Midland  General  Mail  Facility 
in  Midland,  Texas,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "Carl  O.  Hyde  General 
Mail  Facility". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  H.R. 
2431,  the  bill  presently  under  consider- 
ation. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2431  was  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Lamar  S.  Smith.  It  would  name  the 
general  mail  facility  in  Midland,  TX. 
after  Mr.  Carl  O.  Hyde,  a  46-year  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

When  introducing  H.R.  2431,  our 
colleague  had  the  following  to  say 
about  Mr.  Hyde: 

It  is  with  the  broad  support  of  Mr.  Hyde's 
coworkers,  many  friends,  and  fellow  citizens 
of  the  Midland  Community  that  I  take  this 
action  today.  A  man  who  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation for  seeking  efficiency  and  excellence 
in  the  postal  system,  Carl  Hyde  was  fondly 
known  as  "Mr.  Zip"  by  those  who  worked 
with  him.  In  1979,  he  was  voted  the  Federal 
employee  of  the  Year  by  the  Permian  Basin 
Executive  Association.  He  worked  tirelessly 
to  bring  about  many  improvements  in  the 
Postal  Service  in  Midland.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  had  over  4,100  hours  in  Postal 
Service  accumulated  sick  leave. 

Mr.  Hyde  worked  well  beyond  the  accept- 
ed age  for  retirement  out  of  love  and  devo- 
tion to  his  chosen  profession.  Throughout, 
he  always  maintained  a  positive  outlook  and 
is  remembered  by  those  he  worked  with,  as 
a  caring  man  who  always  had  time  for 
others.  It  is  this  exemplary  service  and  dedi- 
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cation  that  I  wish  to  recognize  and  hold  up 
as  a  model  for  us  all. 


As  a  senior  postal  operations  specialist. 
Mr.  Hyde  oversaw  the  facility  construction 
and  maintenance  requirements  for  the  63 
post  offices  in  the  EH  Paso  Sectional  Center. 
The  construction  of  the  new  Midland  Gen- 
eral Mail  Facility  was  one  of  the  last 
projects  to  which  Mr.  Hyde  devoted  his  con 
siderable  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  expertise 
Thus,  it  is  most  fitting  and  appropriate 
to  redesignate  this  facility  in  his  name. 

I  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  2431. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
H.R.  2431,  a  bill  to  name  the  Midland. 
TX.  General  Mail  PacUity  the  Carol 
O.  Hyde  General  Mail  Facility." 

A  true  family  man.  Carl  O.  Hyde, 
was  a  dedicated  and  respected  U.S. 
postal  employee  and  manager  for  46 
years.  Mr.  Hyde  worked  tirelessly  in 
his  community  and  spent  untold  hours 
devoted  to  his  church  and  fellow 
postal  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  council.  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  Lion's  Club,  and 
the  county  of  Midland.  TX.  have  all 
issued  resolutions  in  support  of 
naming  the  Midland  Postal  Facility  as 
the  "Carl  O.  Hyde  General  Mail  Facili 
ty." 

Carl  O.  Hyde  was  a  dedicated  profes- 
sional who  worked  to  improve  his  com 
munity  and  the  postal  service  and  is 
credited  with  initiating  the  concept  for 
the  Midland  Mail  Facility.  According 
ly.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentlenuui  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Lamar  Smith,  the  sponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
thank  my  colleagrue,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  for  yielding  to  me. 
and  thank  him  for  his  comments  as 
well  as  for  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer].  Certainly  they  were  on  point 
and  echo  my  own  feelings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  2431,  a  bill  to  rename  the 
Midland  General  Mail  Facility  in  Mid 
land,  TX,  after  the  late  Carl  O.  Hyde. 
a  46-year  U.S.  Postal  Service  employ- 
ee. 

This  bill  enjoys  the  strong  support 
of  Mr.  Hyde's  coworkers,  many  friends 
and  fellow  citizens  of  the  Midland 
community.  It  was  at  their  request 
and  that  of  elected  city  leaders,  includ- 
ing the  Midland  City  Council.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  Commissioners 
Court  that  I  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Carl 
Hyde  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  the 
Philippines.  When  he  returned,  he  set- 
tled in  Midland,  where  he  became  a  re- 


spected and  active  member  of  the  com- 
munity. He  served  as  president  of  the 
downtown  Midland  Lions  Club,  and 
was  active  in  numerous  civic  and 
church  programs.  Among  the  distin- 
guished recognitions  he  received  were 
three  Lions  Presidential  Awards  and 
the  Ambassador  of  Goodwill  Award.  In 
1987.  he  was  inducted  into  the  Texas 
Lions  Hall  of  Fame. 

As  a  senior  postal  operations  special- 
ist. Mr.  Hyde  oversaw  construction 
and  maintenance  requirements  for  63 
west  Texas  post  offices.  The  proposed 
Carl  O.  Hyde  General  Mail  Facility,  a 
central  processing  site  for  over  300,000 
pieces  of  west  Texsis  mail  each  day. 
was  Carl  Hyde's  brainchild  and  one  of 
the  last  projects  he  supervised  before 
his  death. 

Carl  Hyde  continually  sought  many 
improvements  in  the  Postal  Service  in 
Midland,    and    was    fondly    known    as 

Mr.  Zip  "  by  those  who  worked  with 
him  because  he  always  encouraged  the 
use  of  ZIP  Codes.  He  was  extremely 
devoted  to  his  job  and  to  the  Postal 
Service,  and  worked  far  past  the  age  at 
which  most  people  choose  to  retire. 

One  fact  about  this  man  that  I  find 
particularly  compelling  is  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1988.  he  had  over 
4.100  hours -or  102  weeks— of  unused 
sick  leave. 

The  broad  local  support  for  this  bill 
is  testimony  to  Mr.  Hyde's  positive 
representation  of  the  Postal  Service  in 
the  Midland  community.  During  his 
46-year  career.  Carl  Hyde  was  a  credit 
to  the  Postal  Service  and  to  Federal 
employees  in  general.  In  1979,  he  was 
voted  the  Federal  Employee  of  the 
Year  by  the  Permian  Basin  Executive 
Association. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  a  man  who  sought  excel- 
lence in  the  postal  system.  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  help  pay  tribute  to 
this  distinguished  Federal  employee. 
Carl  O.  Hyde,  and  I  urge  their  full 
support  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Sawyer]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  paiss  the  bill.  H.R.  2431.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FREDERICKSBURG  AND  SPOT- 
SYLVANIA COUNTY  BATTLE- 
FIELDS MEMORIAL  NATIONAL 
MILITARY  PARK  EXPANSION 
ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  875)  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  Fredericksburg-Spotsylvania  Na 
tional  Military  Park  near  Fredericks- 
burg. VA.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  875 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresenlatwes    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  CongTess  assembled, 

SK(TH»N  1   SfJORTTITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Fredericks 
burg  and  Spotsylvania  County  Battlefields 
Memorial  National  Military  Park  Expansion 
Act  of  1989" 

SK(    2  Ri':VIS10N  OK  PARK  BOINDARIKS 

(a)  Boundary  Revision. —In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  national  military  park  at  and 
near  Fredericksburg.  Virginia,  and  to  marlt 
and  preserve  historical  points  connected 
with  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Spotsyl 
vania  Court  House.  Wilderness,  and  Chan- 
cellorsville.  including  Salem  Church,  Virgin- 
ia." approved  February  14,  1927  (44  Stal. 
10911.  the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial  National  Mili- 
tary Park  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  'Park ">  shall  hereafter  comprise 
the  lands  and  interests  in  lands  within  the 
boundary  generally  depicted  as  "Proposed 
Park     Boundary  "    on    the    maps    entitled 

Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania  National 
Military  Park,"  numbered  326-40075D/89, 
326-40074E/89.  326-40069B/89,  326-^400700/ 
89.  326-4007  lC/89,  326-40072E/89,  326- 
40076A/89.  and  326-40073D/89,  and  dated 
June  1989.  The  maps  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  Excluded  Lands.— Lands  and  interests 
in  lands  within  the  boundary  depicted  on 
the  maps   referred  to   in  subsection   (a)  as 

Existing  Park  Boundary"  but  outside  of 
the  boundary  depicted  as  "Proposed  Park 
Boundary"  are  hereby  excluded  from  the 
Park.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  re- 
linquish to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
exclusive  or  concurrent  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  lands  excluded  from  the  Park  by 
subsection  (a)  by  filing  with  the  Governor  a 
notice  of  relinquishment.  Such  relinquish- 
ment shall  take  effect  upon  acceptance 
thereof,  or  as  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  otherwise  provide.  If  any  such 
lands  and  interests  are  not  conveyed  in  an 
exchange  under  section  3(b)  within  5  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary may  sell  any  or  all  such  lands  and  in- 
terests to  the  highest  bidder  and,  notwith- 
.standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  retain 
and  use  the  proceeds  to  acquire  lands  and 
interests  within  the  Park. 

SK<     1   ACQIISITIONS  A.ND  CONVEYANCKS. 

(a)  Acquisition.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands  and  Interests  in 
lands  within  the  Park,  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds 
or  by  exchange. 

(b)  Exchange  of  Lands.— In  acquiring 
lands  and  interests  within  the  Park  by  ex- 
change, the  Secretary  may  convey  Federal 


lands  and  interests  excluded  from  the  Park 
by  section  1. 

(c)  Alternative  Access.— In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  acquisition  by  the  United  States 
of  existing  easements  or  rights  of  access 
across  Federal  lands  within  the  Park  and  to 
provide  the  owners  of  such  easements  or 
rights  of  access  with  alternative  rights  of 
access  across  nonpark  lands,  the  Secretary 
may  acquire,  by  donation,  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange, 
interests  in  land  of  similar  estate  across 
lands  which  are  not  within  the  Park.  With 
or  without  the  acceptance  of  payment  of 
cash  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  proper- 
ties, the  Secretary  may  convey  such  non- 
park  lands  or  interests  in  lands  to  the  hold- 
ers of  such  existing  easements  or  rights  of 
access  across  Federal  lands  within  the  Park 
In  exchange  for  their  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  of  such  easements  or  rights. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary from  acquiring  any  outstanding  ease- 
ments or  rights  of  access  across  Federal 
lands  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds  or  by  exchange. 

(d)  Conservation  Easements.— The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  accept  donations  of 
conservation  easements  on  lands  adjacent  to 
the  Park.  Such  conservation  easements 
shall  have  the  effect  of  protecting  the 
srenic  and  historic  resources  on  Park  lands 
and  the  adjacent  lands  or  preserving  the  un- 
developed or  historic  appearance  of  the 
Park  when  viewed  from  within  or  without 
the  Park. 

(e)  Other  Provisions.— Within  the  area 
bounded  by  the  Orange  Turnpike,  the 
Orange  Plank  Road,  and  McLaws  Drive  no 
improved  property  (as  defined  in  section  4) 
may  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  thereof  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that,  in  his  judgment,  the  property  is 
subject  to,  or  threatened  with,  uses  which 
are  having,  or  would  have,  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  Park. 

SKI    I   RETAINED  RI(;HTS. 

(a)  Retention  of  Use  and  Occupancy.— 
With  the  exception  of  property  which  the 
Secretary,  determines  is  necessary  for  devel- 
opment or  public  use.  the  owner  or  owners 
of  improved  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  such  improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes  for  a  defi- 
nite term  of  not  more  than  25  years,  or  for  a 
term  ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner  or 
the  owner's  spouse.  The  owner  shall  elect 
the  term  to  be  reserved,  except  that  if  the 
owner  is  a  corporation,  trust,  partnership, 
or  any  entity  other  than  an  individual,  the 
term  shall  not  exceed  25  years.  Ownership 
shall  be  determined  as  of  June  1.  1989. 
Unless  the  property  is  wholly  or  partially 
donated,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
on  the  date  of  such  acquisition,  less  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner. 

(b)  Terms  and  Conditions.— Any  rights  re- 
tained pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  and  may  be  terminated 
by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determination 
and  after  reasonable  notice  to  the  owner 
thereof  that  such  property  is  being  used  for 
any  purpose  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
administration,  protection,  or  public  use  of 
the  Park.  Such  right  shall  terminate  by  op- 
eration of  law  upon  notification  of  the 
owner  by  the  Secretary  and  tendering  to  the 
owner  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  that  portion  of  the  right  which  re- 
mains unexpired. 


(c)  Definition.- As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "improved  property"  means  a 
year-round  noncommercial  single-famUy 
dwelling  together  with  such  land,  in  the 
same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  single- 
family  residential  use. 

SEC.  5.  interpretation. 

In  administering  the  Park,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  interpret,  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors  to  the  Park  and  the  general  public, 
the  battles  of  Fredericksburg.  Chancellors- 
ville.  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  and  the  Wil- 
derness in  ihe  larger  context  of  the  Civil 
War  and  American  history,  including  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  Civil  War 
and  including  the  effects  of  the  war  on  all 
the  American  people,  especially  on  the 
American  South. 
SEC. «.  aithorization  ok  appropriations 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  LiGHTFOOT]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  875,  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill.  H.R.  875,  a  bill 
introduced  by  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [French  Slaugh- 
ter] gives  a  legislative  boundary  to 
four  battlefields  in  the  environs  of 
Fredericksburg,  VA.  That  is  the  battle- 
field of  Fredericksburg,  the  battlefield 
of  Chancellors ville,  the  battlefield  of 
Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  and  the  Wil- 
derness. Of  course,  these  are  Civil  War 
battlefields  and  the  military  encoun- 
ters were  fought  between  1862  and 
1864. 

These  were  important  because  of 
their  strategic  relationship  to  Rich- 
mond, the  capital  and  indiistrial 
center  of  the  Confederacy,  and  impor- 
tant in  other  respects,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  they  Involved  the  engagement 
of  I  think  probably  the  two  most 
noted  generals  that  fought  in  the  Civil 
War,  that  is.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [French  Slaughteb]  for 
his  efforts  on  it  and  his  support  for 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. 

I  will  not  go  through  the  history  of 
these  battles.  There  were  terrible 
losses  encoimtered  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  preservation  of  this  is  in  what  we 
call  the  Antietam  model.  That  is.  just 
by  preserving  some  of  the  key  loca- 
tions and  earthen  works,  much  of  the 
other  land  was  passive,  that  is  used  or 
maintained  in  its  original  condition  as 
farmland  and  so  forth. 

D  1240 

But  as  the  author  so  well  knows,  and 
as  the  Park  Service  has  pointed  out, 
the  path  of  tirbanization  and  develop- 
ment has  reached  Fredericksburg. 
With  that  I  think  we  have  to  formalize 
the  boundaries  to  preserve  the  integri- 
ty of  these  historic  grounds. 

There  are  many  issues  to  be  engaged 
with  regard  to  this,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  I  think  that  we  will  avoid  another 
problem  as  we  had  regarding  the  issue 
of  Manassas,  where  we  had  to  pur- 
chase land  that  was  actually  intended 
for  a  shopping  mall  in  an  area  that 
was  of  historic  significance,  and  we 
hope  would,  in  establishing  the  legisla- 
tive boundaries  here,  we  have  avoided 
that  particular  pitfall. 

There  are  some  other  concerns  in 
the  committee  report  which  are  ar- 
ticulated with  regard  to  the  Po  Reser- 
voir and  a  variety  of  other  issues  that 
are  of  concern  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  Congress.  I  think  they  are  stiffi- 
ciently  dealt  with  there,  but  I  want  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
them  because  the  cooperation  and  the 
understanding  that  the  committee  has 
in  acting  on  these  measures  I  think  is 
key  to  accomplishing  the  goals  that 
are  stated  in  this  legislation  and  in 
that  committee  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  875.  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague,  F'rkkch 
Slaughter,  gives  a  legislated  boundary 
to  four  battlefields  in  the  environs  of 
Fredericksburg-Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Spotsylvania  Courthouse, 
and  the  Wilderness.  The  military  en- 
counters fought  between  1862  and 
1864,  were  important  because  of  their 
strategic  relationship  to  Richmond, 
capital  and  industrial  center  of  the 
Confederacy.  I  commend  the  sponsor 
of  this  bill  for  his  efforts  on  it  and 
support  for  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation's  history. 

At  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  De- 
cember 1862,  Lee  won  his  most  one- 
sided victory  in  the  year.  ChanceUors- 
ville,  April  1983,  saw  another  Confed- 
erate victory  marred  by  the  loss  of 
Confederate  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson. 
At  Wilderness,  May  1864,  a  tactical 
draw  between  Grant  and  Lee,  Grant 
took  terrible  losses  but  continued  his 
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operation  by  moving  around  Lee's 
flank  commencing  his  war  of  attrition 
that  would  eventually  end  the  Civil 
War  in  Union  victory.  At  Spotsylvania 
Courthouse.  May  1864,  located  on  the 
shortest  route  to  Richmond,  Lee  again 
confronted  Grant  on  the  Road  to 
Richmond.  After  2  weeks  of  fighting 
Grant  again  disengaged  and  moved 
around  Lee's  flank,  forcing  Lee  to  fall 
back  closer  to  Richmond. 

Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial  Nation- 
al Military  Park,  established  in  1927. 
consists  of  four  separate  units  located 
in  central  Virginia.  The  original  land 
acquisition  approach  was  a  modified 
Antietam  plan,  in  which  only  the 
actual  fighting  lines,  earthworks,  et 
cetera,  were  sicquired  instead  of  the 
larger  battlefields.  At  our  hearing  on 
this  bill,  various  historians,  preserva 
tionists.  and  civil  war  enthusiasts  em 
phasized  that  Fredericksburg  and 
Spotsylvania  County  National  Military 
Park  needed  additional  acreage  and 
greater  protection  in  the  face  of  this 
area's  rapid  growth.  We  should  not 
wait  to  acquire  these  lands  until  there 
is  another  crisis  such  as  we  had  last 
year  on  Manassas.  We  should  identify 
and  preserve  the  significant  parts  of 
this  area  now.  rather  than  waiting 
until  the  bulldozers  are  moving. 

Some  of  the  Civil  War  groups  have 
argued  that  changing  the  names  of 
Civil  War  parks  to  "National  Battle- 
fields" will  prevent  "nonappropriate 
recreational  uses."  Management  prob- 
lems, such  as  excessive  recreational 
use.  are  not  solved  by  name  changes.  I 
do  not  object  to  some  recreational  use 
of  the  Civil  War  parks.  These  parks 
exist  for  all  of  us.  as  long  as  we  enjoy 
them  appropriately  and  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  their  resources. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  that 
changes  the  map  references  to  incor- 
porate several  of  the  most  significant 
areas  of  these  four  battles.  Two  in  par- 
ticular deserve  mention— the  area  of 
Gibbon's  breakthrough— one  of  the 
only  two  Union  successes  at  the  Battle 
of  Fredericksburg— and  the  woods  and 
fields  east  of  the  Chancellorsville 
intersection.  The  bill  now  directs  the 
National  Park  Service  to  interpret  the 
whole  story  of  the  Civil  War,  including 
its  causes  and  consequences  for  all 
Americans. 

H.R.  875  as  introduced  did  not  use 
the  proper  name  of  the  park  in  the 
title  of  the  bill.  The  title  of  the  bill 
will  be  amended  to  correct  that  error. 
These  changes  should  go  far  to  help 
the  park  fulfill  its  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing and  interpreting  this  part  of  our 
history.  Again.  I  want  to  thank  our 
colleague,  Congressman  French 
Slaughter,  for  his  cooperation  on  this 
bill.  Mr.  Spciker,  I  also  endorse  this 
legislation,  and  recommend  that  it 
should  pass. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  875  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
National  Military  Park  in  Virginia.  As 
our  subcommittee  chairman  has  ex- 
plained under  the  amended  version  of 
H.R.  875  before  us  today,  the  National 
Military  Park  will  consist  of  7,790.6 
acres,  an  increase  of  1,883  acres. 

The  bill  authorizes  additional  land 
acquisition,  land  exchanges  and  addi- 
tion for  lands  outside  of  the  new 
boundaries,  acquisition  of  alternative 
rights  of  access  and  acceptance  of  do- 
nated conser\ation  easements  and  it 
changes  the  name  of  the  park  to  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Spotsylvania  National 
Battlefields. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter] in  whose  district  the  park  would 
be  located. 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  most  pleased  today  to 
present  before  the  Members  of  this 
body  legislation  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  enhance  the  Fredericksburg  and 
Spotsylvania  County  Battlefields  Me- 
morial National  Military  Park. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Virgin- 
ia, which  contains  this  park,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Vento,  in  bringing  this  legislative 
effort  to  fruition. 

Our  legislation  will  enable  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  meet  its  mission 
of  protecting  lands  involved  in  four 
key  Civil  War  Battles— Chancellors- 
ville. Fredericksburg,  Spotsylvania 
Courthouse,  and  Wilderness— and  of 
promoting  a  better  understanding  of 
our  country's  history  as  shaped  during 
these  battles.  This  bill  also  establishes 
the  park's  first  legislative  boundary 
and  involves  changes  in  the  boundary 
to  include  a  total  net  addition  of  1,860 
acres  to  the  park. 

I  believe  H.R.  875,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, reflects  a  carefully  drafted  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  park.  This 
bill  represents  the  product  of  a  thor- 
ough review  of  all  parties  concerned 
for  the  protection  of  the  park  and  for 
the  preservation  of  America's  rich  his- 
tory. I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska,  [Mr.  Young],  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LagomarsinoI.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Parris]  for  their 
support  and  their  concern  to  protect 
all  lands  at  the  park  determined  to  be 
historically  significant  and  for  their 
efforts  in  forging  favorable  and  expe- 
dient consideration  of  this  important 
preservation  legislation. 

This  park  is  of  great  importance, 
both  economically  and  historically,  to 


the  surrounding  communities  and  to 
the  entire  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
I  am  therefore  pleased  that  the  local 
governing  bodies  and  community  lead- 
ers stand  strongly  behind  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  offering  on  the  floor 
today:  indeed,  their  assistance  was  es- 
sential in  shaping  this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or, Mr.  Udall.  whose  leadership  paved 
the  way  for  the  expeditious  consider- 
ation and  approval  of  the  park  expan- 
sion bill,  so  vital  for  the  protection  of 
these  battlegrounds  now  facing  the  en- 
croachment of  growth  and  industry  in 
an  area  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  ex- 
pansion. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mrazek]  who  joined  me  in 
introducing  this  legislation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  and  whose  assist- 
ance was  vital  to  its  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  preservation  and 
proper  interpretation  of  key  Civil  War 
battlefield  sites  is  crucial  to  under- 
standing our  history  as  a  nation.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
assist  in  this  endeavor  with  regard  to 
the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial  Nation- 
al Military  Park  by  approving  H.R.  875 
to  provide  a  timely  response  to  the 
needs  for  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  these  historic  national  sites. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Slaughter],  for  his  kind  remarks 
about  my  work  but  indeed  the  commit- 
tee that  he  set  and  the  work  he  has 
done  has  been  instrimiental  in  bring- 
ing this  to  fruition. 

It  is  good  for  them  to  establish  that 
type  of  working  relationship  with  the 
park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mrazek],  who  has  been  one  of  those  in 
the  vanguard  of  fighting  for  historic 
preservation  with  special  interest  with 
regard  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  con- 
cerns that  that  cultural  resource  rep- 
resents. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  battle- 
fields are  enormously  important.  They 
are  places  where  Robert  Lee  and  Ulys- 
ses Grant  proved  their  mettle.  And  in- 
cidentally, in  one  of  these  battlefields 
Stonewall  Jackson  lost  his  life. 

So  they  are  important  parts  of  our 
history  to  remember  with  respect  to 
that  tremendous  problem  that  oc- 
curred in  our  civil  strife  and  conflict  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

Mr  PARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  suppKjrt 
of  H  R.  875,  The  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsyl- 
vania County  Battlefields  Memonal  National 
Military   Park   Expansion   Act   of    1989,   intro- 
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duced  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague  Rep- 
resentative D.  French  Slaughter,  Jr.  The 
bill  will  acquire  1,200  acres  in  Virginia  to  pre- 
serve and  commeniorate  the  sites  of  four  Civil 
War  battles— the  Battles  of  Chancellorsville, 
Fredericksburg,  Spotsylvania  Court  House, 
and  Wilderness. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  rrrave  in  committee 
that  this  bill  be  reported  to  the  full  House  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  supported  t}y  my  colleagues. 

The  countryside  in  and  around  Fredericks- 
burg, VA,  was  the  setting  for  four  major  t>at- 
tles  of  the  Civil  War  in  1862,  1863.  and  1864 
which  resulted  in  nriore  than  100,000  casual- 
ties to  our  Nation's  finest  men.  Because  it  is 
situated  midway  between  Washington,  DC, 
and  Richmond,  VA,  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, this  area  during  the  Civil  War  became 
some  of  the  most  fought-over  ground  in  our 
history. 

Every  year  almost  1.8  million  people  visit 
the  Fredencksburg-Spotsylvania  National  Mili- 
tary Park  to  stand  on  the  same  ground  wtiere 
Conferederate  Gen.  Rot>en  E.  Lee  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson  took  on  Unk>n  forces  led  by 
Generals  Hooker.  Meade,  and  eventually 
Grant  to  decide  the  fate  of  this  Nation.  The 
visitors  to  this  park  come  to  walk  the  ground, 
view  the  fortifications,  reflect  on  the  issues 
that  caused  ttiis  great  conflict  and  remember 
the  many  incidents  of  bravery  arxl  vakx  that 
occurred  during  those  memorable  times. 

Congress,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
this  area  established  the  Fredericksburg-Spot- 
sylvania National  Military  Park  in  1927.  How- 
ever, instead  of  incorporating  tfie  complete 
battlefields  into  the  park.  Congress  cttose  to 
acquire  primarily  fighting  lines  and  earthworks. 
This  has  created  problems  as  modern  devel- 
opment pressures  in  the  region  are  now 
threatening  the  integrity  of  these  historic  sites. 

Concerned  about  this  development  and  its 
effect  on  the  battlefield  sites.  Congress  re- 
quested a  Civil  War  boundary  study  which 
lead  to  tfie  formulation  of  tfie  military  park's 
1986  land  protection  plan.  H.R.  875  incorpo- 
rates Vne  findings  of  this  plan,  expands  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  by  1,200  acres  and 
preserves  and  protects  tfie  integrity  of  this 
area  for  future  generations  of  Americans. 

I  applaud  Representative  Slaughter's  tire- 
less efforts  to  biring  this  bill  to  frultk>n.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  owe  him  an  ertormous 
debt  of  gratitude  for  seeing  to  it  that  a  major 
piece  of  Anoerican  history  will  remain  untaint- 
ed to  be  enjoyed  for  posterity.  His  efforts 
along  with  those  of  Congressman  Vento  have 
met  tfie  needs  of  the  Fredericksburg  commu- 
nity on  this  bill  and  allowed  the  tMll  to  move 
forward  with  minimal  controversy. 

Mr.  VENTO,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett),  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  875,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to   read:   "An  act  to  expand  the 


boundaries  of  the  Fredericksburg  and 
Spotsylvania  County  Battlefields  Me- 
morial National  Military  Park  near 
Fredericksburg,  VA." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BIG     THICKET     NATIONAL     PRE- 
SERVE ADDITION  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  919)  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the 
State  of  Texas  by  adding  the  Village 
Creek  corridor  unit,  the  Big  Sandy 
corridor  imit,  and  the  Canyonlands 
unit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  919 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  th"  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  short  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Big  Thicket 
National  Preserve  Addition  Act  of  1989  ". 

SEC.  2.  ADDITION?  TO  BK;  THIC  KET  N.XTIONAL  PRE 
SERVE 

(a)  Additions.— (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes'",  approved 
October  11,  1974  (16  U.S.C.  698),  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "map  entitled  Big  Thicket 
National  Preserve' ""  and  all  that  follows 
through  'Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereaf- 
ter referred  to  as  the  Secretary')"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""map  entitled  "Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve",  dated  July, 
1988,  and  numbered  BITH175-80.003.  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  pre- 
serve. After  advising  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  National  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  in  writing, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may 
make  minor  revisions  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  preserve  when  necessary  by  publication 
of  a  revised  drawing  or  other  boundary  de- 
scription in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Secre- 
tary". 

(B)  Strike  out  "and '"  in  the  penultimate 
undesignated  paragraph  relating  to  Little 
Pine  Island-Pine  Island  Bayou  corridor  unit. 

(C)  Strike  out  the  period  in  the  ultimate 
undesignated  paragraph  relating  to  Lance 
Rosier  unit  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■;". 

(D)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Village    Creek    Corridor    unit,    Hardin 

County,  Texas,  comprising  approximately 
six  thousand  and  eighty-eight  acres; 

"Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit,  Hardin,  Polk, 
and  Tyler  Counties,  Texas,  comprising  ap- 
proximately six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres;  and 

"Canyonlands  unit,  Tyler  County,  Texas, 
comprising  approximately  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres .". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Within  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  determine  which  timberlands  within 


their  resp>ective  jurisdictions  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  preserve  may  l)e  suitable  for  ex- 
change and  shall  offer  to  exchange  such 
lands  for  timberlands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  preserve  which  have  not  previously 
l>een  acquired.  The  values  of  the  properties 
so  exchanged  shall  be  approximately  equal 
or,  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal, 
shall  t>e  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to 
the  grantor  or  to  the  respective  Secretary  as 
the  circumstances  require.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  exchange  authority,  the  Secretaries 
may  utilize  any  authorities  or  procedures 
otherwise  available  to  them  in  connection 
with  land  exchanges.'". 

(b)  Acquisition.— ( 1 )  SulJsection  (c)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  '"An  Act  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  11,  1974  (16  U.S.C.  698),  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1) "  after  "(C)"  and 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end: 

•"(2)  Privately  owned  lands  or  interests 
used  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses and  located  within  the  Village  Creek 
Corridor  Unit,  the  Big  Sandy  Corridor  Unit, 
or  the  Canyonlands  Unit  may  l>e  acquired 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
property  is  being  developed  or  proposed  to 
be  developed  in  a  manner  which  is  detri- 
mental to  the  natural,  scenic,  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  other  values  for  which  the  I*re- 
serve  was  established.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  development  or  proposed  devel- 
opment of  private  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Preserve  that  is  signifi- 
cantly different  from,  or  a  significant  ex- 
pansion of.  development  existing  as  of  Octo- 
ber 22.  1987.  shall  l)e  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  detrimental  to  the  values  for 
which  the  I*reserve  was  established.". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
698(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  "For  the  purposes  of  any  improved 
property  located  in  the  Village  Creek  Corri- 
dor unit,  the  Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit,  or 
the  Canyonlands  unit,  the  date  July  1. 
1973"  shall  be  treated  as  "October  22.  1987".". 

(C)  Publication  of  Boundary  Descrip- 
tion.—Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  detailed  description  of  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Village  Creek  Corridor  unit,  the 
Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit,  and  the  Canyon- 
lands unit  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Lightfoot]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  919.  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  919,  introduced  by 
our  colleague.  Representative  Chari.es 
Wilson,  would  authorize  the  addition 
of  three  areas,  totaling  approximately 
14,000  acres,  to  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Preserve.  The  three  additions 
proposed  by  H.R.  919  would  link  with 
existing  units  of  this  internationally 
acclaimed  ecological  preserve. 

The  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve 
was  established  by  Public  Law  93-439 
in  1974  to  protect  remnants  of  the 
complex  biological  ecosystem  found  in 
this  section  of  southeast  Texas.  The 
Preserve  is  composed  of  12  distinct 
units  and  river  corridors  comprising 
approximately  85,000  acres.  Often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  biological  crossroads 
of  North  America,  the  Big  Thicket 
contains  a  diverse  multitude  of  flora 
and  fauna.  The  uniqueness  of  this  re- 
source was  further  recognized  in  1981 
with  its  designation  as  an  internation- 
al biosphere  preserve. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is 
identical  to  a  bill  (H.R.  3544)  that  the 
House  passed  late  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress but  was  not  enacted  prior  to  ad- 
journment. The  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  held  hearings 
both  last  year  and  this  year  on  the 
issues  raised  by  this  legislative  propos- 
al. While  the  three  additions  would 
provide  important  biological  and  geo- 
graphical linkage  to  the  preserve,  they 
have  not  been  without  controversy. 
The  legislation,  though,  reflects  the 
language  we  worked  out  last  year  to 
minimize  any  possible  impacts  on  pri- 
vate landowners. 

H.R.  919  contains  both  acquisition 
and  exchange  authority  to  deal  with 
timberlands  located  within  the  three 
additions.  Moreover,  the  bill  provides 
that  if  private,  noncommercial  land- 
owners help  preserve  the  waterway 
corridors  by  foregoing  adverse  devel- 
opments then  they  will  not  be  unduly 
impacted  by  the  legislation. 

The  resource  values  of  the  areas  in 
question  have  been  evident  for  many 
years.  As  a  Congressman  from  Texas, 
our  current  President.  George  Bush, 
recognized  the  value  of  these  additions 
and  included  them  as  part  of  the  con- 
siderably larger  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  legislation  he  introduced  in  1970. 
The  areas  of  most  contention.  Big 
Sandy  Creek  and  Village  Creek  were 
also  part  of  the  National  Park  Service 
proposal  in  the  early  1970's.  Years 
later  we  are  again  seeking  to  address 
those  resources  values,  though  in  a 
considerably  smaller  form  than  what 
was  being  considered  in  the  early 
1970s. 

The  proposal  before  us  recognizes 
that  development  has  altered  the  land 
around  the  three  additions.  The  legis- 
lation is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  that 
issue.  Representative  Wilson,  who 
represents  the  area,  has  developed  the 
boundary  lines  of  his  legislative  pro- 


posal to  minimize  possible  impacts  on 
this  existing  development.  Out  of  the 
approximately  14,000  acres  only  about 
2.800  acres  are  private  lands  not 
owned  by  timber  companies.  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  note  that  based  on 
information  supplies  by  the  National 
Park  Service  there  are  only  two  per- 
manent residences  inside  the  proposed 
boundary  and  even  these  two  proper- 
ties are  eligible  for  life  tenancies  if  ac- 
quired. 

Further,  while  the  lands  in  question 
represent  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  timberlands  within  Texas, 
not  even  all  of  these  timberlands 
within  the  proposed  additions  are  har- 
vestable  and  where  there  is  timber 
that  has  value  the  bill  provides  for 
possible  land  exchanges  in  lieu  of 
monetary  compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  H.R.  919  is  a 
good  resource  conservation  proposal 
that  deserves  our  support.  As  written, 
it  is  a  good  faith  effort  to  address  real- 
istic community  impacts  while  still  fo- 
cusing on  the  protection  of  wildlife 
habitat  and  the  enhancement  of  what 
remains  of  this  unique  ecosystem. 

D  1250 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  deep  con- 
cerns about  H.R.  919.  a  bill  to  expand 
the  boundary  of  Big  Thicket  National 
Preserve.  The  addition  would  include 
approximately  14.000  acres  of  land  in 
the  Village  Creek  corridor  unit,  the 
Big  Sandy  corridor  unit,  and  the  Can- 
yonlands  unit.  My  concern  stems  from 
a  number  of  issues  raised  during  the 
committee  process  on  this  legislation. 
Specifically,  the  significance  of  the 
lands  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the 
Preserve,  the  impacts  of  the  bill  on 
the  private  landowners  and  the  timber 
industry,  and  the  cost  of  the  legisla- 
tion. To  date,  these  concerns  have  not 
been  adequately  addressed. 

The  effect  of  H.R.  919  upon  the 
timber  industry  in  east  Texas  is  of 
concern.  Several  thousand  acres  of 
productive  east  Texas  national  forests 
have  already  been  withdrawn  for  the 
protection  of  the  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker and  recreation  and  wildlife  pur- 
poses. While  this  bill  on  its  own  would 
not  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
timber  industry,  it  would  ser\e  to  com- 
pound the  problem  of  reduced  future 
timber  supplies  for  the  east  Texas 
region. 

Concerns  have  also  been  expressed 
regarding  the  cost  of  H.R.  919.  Not 
only  would  timber  receipts  be  reduced, 
but  land  acquisition  costs  are  estimat- 
ed at  $28  million.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  expended  approxi- 
mately $96  million  for  acquisition  at 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve.  Au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  for 
this  area  during  this  time  of  fiscal  con- 
straint is  not  responsible  policy. 


Finally,  timely  compensation  for  the 
private  landowners  within  the  pro- 
posed addition  is  a  problem.  Many  of 
the  landowners  included  in  the  origi- 
nal preserve  14  years  ago  are  still  wait- 
ing for  payment.  Considering  the  cur- 
rent land  au;quisition  backlog  for  the 
National  Park  Service— estimated  to 
be  approximately  $1  billion— this  is  a 
serious  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  land  use  deci- 
sions should  be  based  on  good  infor- 
mation and  good  land  management 
prescriptions.  I  don't  believe  that  is 
the  case  with  this  piece  of  legislation. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position to  the  bill  from  local  citizens, 
the  timber  industry,  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  I  must 
say.  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wilson],  has  been  diligent  in  pursuing 
this.  He  has  held  numerous  hearings 
locally  with  regard  to  this  policy. 
There  has  been  substantial  documen- 
tation provided  for  the  record  for  the 
committee  files  concerning  local  opin- 
ion. Congressman  Wilson  was  the  ini- 
tial sponsor  of  the  legislation  that  was 
finally  enacted  in  1974,  and  he  is 
asking  Members  to  pass  judgment  on 
this  measure  today,  something  com- 
pletely in  his  district.  I  think  it  has 
the  support  of  the  professionals  in  the 
field,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress would  respond  positively.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  provide  additional 
protection  to  some  of  the  streams  that 
feed  directly  into  the  main  corridors  of 
the  Big  Thicket  Preserve.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  doing  that,  we  will  see  sedi- 
mentation and  degradation  of  this  par- 
ticular park  resource.  The  14,000  acres 
is  really  key  and  instrumental  to  the 
protection  of  the  overall  resource. 

We  had  abundant  testimony  about 
the  uniqueness  of  this  area.  Some  is 
subtropical,  bottom  lands,  hardwood 
type  of  areas.  It  is  a  very,  very  unique 
area  that  is  present  in  this  eastern 
Texas  area,  this  Big  Thicket  area.  The 
protection  afforded  here  is  no  more 
than,  really,  minimal  to  protect  the  bi- 
ological and  ecological  integrity  of  this 
resource.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wilson]  has  worked  hard.  He 
has  substantial  support  in  the  delega- 
tion and  in  the  Senate.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on  this, 
as  we  did  in  the  last  Congress  when  we 
passed  this  overwhelmingly  on  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  in  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett).  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  919. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  Include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  919.  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  TRAILS  INTERPRETATION 
CENTER  IN  COUNCIL  BLUFFS. 
lA 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  952)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  trails  Interpretation 
center  in  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs. 
lA.  and  for  other  purposes,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  952 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKCTION  1.  KINDISCS  AM)  PIRPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

1 1 )  the  nineteenth  century  American  west- 
ward movement  was  an  important  cultural 
event  in  shaping  the  postcolonial  history  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  the  nineteenth  century  American  west- 
ward movement  consisted  of  journeys  along 
a  system  of  trails  across  the  American  conti- 
nent by  pioneers,  explorers,  religious 
groups,  and  scientists:  and 

(3)  additional  recognition  and  interpreta- 
tion is  appropriate  in  light  of  the  national 
scope  of  the  nineteenth  century  American 
westward  movement. 

(b)  Purposes— The  purposes  of  this  act 
are— 

(1)  to  recognize  the  system  of  western 
trails  established  in  furtherance  of  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  because  of  their 
national  historic  and  cultural  significance: 
and 

(2)  to  provide  the  public  with  an  interpre- 
tive facility  devoted  to  the  vital  role  of  the 
western  trails  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  2.  AITHORIZATION  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  A  TRAILS  INTERPRETATION 
CENTER. 

(a)  Authorization.- In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  section  7(c)  of  the  National 
Trails  Systems  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1246(c)).  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized 
to  provide  for  a  trails  interpretation  center 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "center")  in 
the  city  of  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interpreting  the  history  of  develop- 
ment and  use  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the 
adjacent  region  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Na- 
tional Historic  Trail,  the  Mormon  Pioneer 


National  Historic  Trail,  and  the  Oregon  Na- 
tional Historic  Trail. 

(b)  Plan  and  Design— (1)  Within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Governor  of  Iowa  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  such  other  public,  municipal,  and 
private  entitles  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, shall  complete  a  plan  and  design 
for  the  center,  including  the  following: 

(A)  a  description  of  the  site; 

(B)  the  method  of  acquisition; 

(C)  the  estimated  cost  of  acquisition,  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance:  and 

(D)  the  mrnner  and  extent  to  which  non- 
Federal  entities  shall  participate  in  the  ac- 
quisition, construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  center. 

(2)  In  the  development  of  the  plan  and 
design  for  the  center  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  report  and  plans 
prepared  by  The  Western  Historic  Trails, 
Inc.,  and  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for 
public  comment. 

(3)  Upon  completion,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  the  plan  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Implementation.— In  order  to  imple- 
ment the  plan  and  design  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire lands  and  interests  in  lands  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange,  and  construct  an  inter- 
pretative center  on  such  lands.  Federal 
funds  to  carry  out  this  section  may  only  be 
expended  on  a  two-for-one  matching  basis 
with  non-Federal  funds,  services  or  materi- 
als fairly  valued,  or  any  combination  there- 
of. 

(d)  Agreement  for  the  Operation  and 
Maintenance  or  Center.— Before  undertak- 
ing the  construction  of  the  center,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  into  a  binding  agreement 
with  a  qualified  non-Federal  entity  for  con- 
veyance by  deed  or  lease  from  the  Secretary 
of  any  structure  or  property  acquired  and 
developed  as  provided  for  by  this  Act.  Any 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that— 

( 1 )  the  non-Federal  entity  agrees  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  center  and  make  no 
major  alterations  of  the  structure  or 
grounds  without  the  express  written  author- 
ization of  the  Secretary; 

(2)  a  plan  of  opwrations  shall  be  submitted 
that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  center; 

(4)  the  Secretary,  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  shall  have  the  right  of  access 
to  the  center;  and 

(5)  the  United  States  shall  be  held  harm- 
less from  all  events  arising  from  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  center. 

(e)  Cooperative  Agreements  for  Techni- 
cal Assistance.— The  Secretary  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  State 
of  Iowa,  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs,  and 
other  public  or  private  entities  to  provide 
technical  assistance  with  respect  to  the 
center. 

SEC.  3.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $6,000,000  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Lightfoot]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

general  leave 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  fom  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   VENTO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  952,  Introduced  by 
our  colleague.  Representative  Jim 
LiGHTFOOT,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Trails  Interpretation 
Center  In  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs, 
lA. 

Through  the  National  Trails  System 
Act,  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
commemoration,  preservation,  and  In- 
terpretation of  certain  routes  of  travel 
undertaken  by  early  pioneers  In  the 
exploration  and  settlement  of  the 
western  United  States.  At  least  nine 
national  park  units  are  associated  with 
designated  National  Historic  Trails 
and  hundreds  of  historic  sites  along 
such  trails  have  been  identified.  H.R. 
952's  purpose  is  to  provide  additional 
Interpretation  on  the  history  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Mormon  Pioneer,  and 
Oregon  National  Historic  trails  In  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  the  surrounding 
region. 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  952, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  made  several  changes  to  refine 
and  limit  the  scope  of  the  measure, 
based  on  the  testimony  and  comments 
we  received.  As  amended,  H.R.  952  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
prepare  a  plan  and  design  for  the 
Center  within  2  years  of  enactment. 
Such  plan  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  conunent  and  shall  be  submit- 
ted, upon  completion,  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress.  The 
bill  also  requires  that  any  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the 
Center,  up  to  the  authorization  limita- 
tion of  $6  million,  be  matched  on  a 
two-for-one  basis  with  non-Federal 
funds,  services,  or  materials. 

Finally,  the  revised  bill  requires  that 
a  binding  agreement  with  a  qualified 
non-Federal  entity  be  entered  Into 
prior  to  construction.  Such  agreement 
Is  to   provide   for  the   operation  and 
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maintenance  of  the  completed  Center 
by  the  qualified  non-Federal  entity. 

Mr.  SpetJcer.  there  has  been  consid- 
erable interest  in  enhancing  the  inter 
pretation  of  National  Historic  Trail  re- 
sources. I  believe  the  limited  and  tar- 
geted assistance  provided  for  in  the 
amended  legislation  is  appropriate  to 
achieve  those  purposes  in  this  in- 
stance. I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to 
work  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  LiGHTTOOT,  to  address  the  issues 
raised  in  the  consideration  of  this  leg 
islation.  I  support  H.R.  952.  as  amend- 
ed, and  recommend  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

U  1300 

Mr.  LIGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  4  years  of  plan 
ning,  and  many  meetings  with  all  par- 
ties involved,  I  am  very  excited  this 
project  is  moving  one  step  closer  to  re- 
ality. I  especially  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Nation 
al  Parks  and  Public  Lands  Subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Vento,  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican members  of  the  suticommit 
tee.  Mr.  Marlenee  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  for  all  their  help  on  this  project. 
The  House  Interior  Committee  unani- 
mously passed  H.R.  952  last  week. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  educational  facility  in  the  Nation 
designed  to  interpret  and  commemo- 
rate this  era  of  our  history.  We  have 
the  unique  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 
creation  of  a  center  which  will  become 
a  national  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion commemorating  the  western 
movement  and  specifically,  the  Cali- 
fornia-Oregon. Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
Mormon  Trails.  These  three  trails 
crossed  in  the  Greater  Council  Bluffs, 
lA.  area. 

The  preliminary  plans  outlined  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Western  Historic  Trails  Center  include 
such  items  as  the  following;  a  library 
which  would  offer  materials  and  space 
for  the  study  of  Western  historic 
trails;  a  national  repository  of  historic 
documents  pertaining  to  the  westward 
movement;  artifacts  of  major  historic 
events  surrounding  westward  expan- 
sion; and  finally,  educational,  interpre- 
tative, and  cultural  programs  to  assist 
in  the  understanding  of  the  lives  of 
those  pioneers  who  traveled  the  trails 
west. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  about,  Mr. 
Speaker,  recognizing  the  thousands  of 
pioneering  Americans  who  had  the 
courage  to  brave  the  elements  to 
search  for  a  better  life;  200  years  ago 
the  trails  that  guided  our  Nation  west 
ended  at  the  Mississippi  River.  What 
lay  beyond  was  a  vast,  unknown  land, 
inhabited  by  native  peoples,  but  trav- 
eled by  only  a  few  rugged  European 
fur  traders  brave  enough  to  endure  its 
hardships. 


The  existence  of  this  unchartered 
land  prompted  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  1803  to  commission  Lewis 
and  Clark  to  explore  this  territory.  In 
fact,  Lewis  and  Clark  were  responsible 
for  naming  a  part  of  that  territory  as 
•Council  Bluffs,"  referring  to  a  loca- 
tion in  the  bluffs  near  the  Missouri 
River  where  meetings  were  held  with 
native  Americans. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  opened  another  trail,  1,300 
miles  long,  in  their  flight  from  reli- 
gious persecution.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  14,000  Mormons  camped  in  what 
is  now  present  day  Council  Bluffs.  lA, 
in  their  trek  for  religious  freedom  that 
finally  ended  in  Utah. 

At  that  same  time,  thousands  of  gold 
seekers  and  homesteaders  followed  the 
California-Oregon  Trail  and  its  prom- 
ise of  a  new  life  in  the  West.  Like 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  Latter  Day 
Saints,  these  gold  seekers  and  home- 
steaders traveled  on  trails  that  went 
through  the  Council  Bluffs  area. 
Within  the  brief  span  of  50  years,  the 
dream  of  an  American  Continent  open 
from  sea  to  sea  became  a  reality. 

Few  Americans  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  designated  national 
historic  trails  in  our  Nations  develop- 
ment. In  fact,  an  analysis  of  nearly  140 
historic  and  cultural  sites  in  the  Mid- 
west revealed  that  not  one  of  them 
has  educational  facilities  or  programs 
which  directly  interpret  and  celebrate 
this  important  era  in  our  history.  Vol- 
umes of  historic  data  and  artifacts 
from  the  19th  century  westward  move- 
ment remain  scattered  across  the 
country  and  in  Europe.  Bringing  many 
of  these  artifacts  together  in  one  place 
is  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  the 
center. 

The  convergence  of  these  trails  at 
the  Missouri  River  near  the  Council 
Bluffs-Omaha  area  was  more  than  just 
a  meeting  of  paths.  Rather,  it  became 
a  crossroads  of  the  cultures  of  thou- 
sands of  travelers  who  stopped,  took 
stock,  and  indelibly  left  their  mark  on 
history.  Clearly,  the  Nation  needs  a 
central  informational,  archival,  and  in- 
terpretive facility  where  the  role  of 
the  western  historic  trails  can  be  rec- 
ognized, researched,  interpreted,  and 
celebrated. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal 
has  tremendous  State  and  local  sup- 
port and  commitment.  In  fact,  the 
entire  Iowa  congressional  delegation, 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  has  co- 
sponsored  this  bill.  Also,  the  city  of 
Council  Bluffs  has  outlined  land,  serv- 
ices, and  infrastructure  changes  total- 
ing more  than  $1.5  million,  including  a 
State  match  of  $250,000  for  the 
project. 

Finally,  the  Western  Historic  Trails 
Center  will  be  operated  and  main- 
tained by  the  Iowa  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. This  Is  a  very  unique  situation 
and  an  honor  for  the  highly  regarded 
Iowa  State  Historical  Society.  Like  the 


National  Park  Ser\'lce,  the  Iowa  State 
Historical  Society  is  a  first-class  oper- 
ation. It  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
Iowa  State  Historical  Society  Is  the 
leading  State  historical  society  In  the 
Nation,  and  I  am  pleased  they  have 
deemed  the  Western  Historic  Trails 
Center  worthy  enough  to  volunteer 
their  services. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Vento,  for  all  his  assistance 
on  this  project.  Additionally,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Mr.  Larry  Mankin  of 
Council  Bluffs  for  all  the  technical  ex- 
pertise he  provided  on  the  Western 
Historic  Trails  Center  project. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
952. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Lightfoot]  for  his  hard  work.  He  has 
been  working  on  this  for  a  few  years, 
has  brought  about  a  consensus  back 
home  and  has  worked  for  a  consensus 
in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  subcommittees,  and  I 
think  he  has  done  a  yeoman's  service 
to  respond  to  and  provide  a  need  In 
terms  of  Interpretation  of  these  Impor- 
tant historic  trails  that  have  been  des- 
ignated and  sort  of  the  crossroads 
where  they  all  came  through  Iowa,  a 
little  further  south  from  the  area  I 
represent  in  Minnesota.  But  neverthe- 
less we  are  going  to  be  happy  to  drive 
down  there  someday  and  take  a  look 
at  the  Interpretive  work  they  will  be 
doing.  It  Is  necessary  and  a  desirable 
goal.  I  commend  him  for  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mlrmesota 
[Mr.  Vento]  for  his  Invaluable  help  In 
putting  this  project  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett).  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  952,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill. 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  BILL 
PROTECTING  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
DIRECTOR 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  ready,  I  think,  to  go  on  the  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  the  national 
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parks  and  the  national  park  reorgani- 
zation legislation.  H.R.  1484,  which  I 
have  sponsored. 

Because  this  issue  has  engendered  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  this  matter,  I  had 
asked  for  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  both  in  1988  and  again  in 
1989,  in  light  of  a  number  of  court 
cases,  to  determine  the  questions  of 
constitutionality  that  were  raised  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  I,  as  well, 
had  asked  the  House  counsel.  Mr. 
Steven  Ross,  the  Clew  and  House 
counsel,  to  do  an  evamation  of  the 
constitutional  questionss.  raised  by 
that.  \^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  the  corre- 
spondence from  Mr.  Ross  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Public  Lands. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  en- 
tirety It  Is  some  seven  pages  in  length. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  debate  we  are 
going  to  have,  not  on  the  rule  specifi- 
cally, but  on  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. I  might  say  that  they  come  back 
with    a    ringing    affirmation    of    the 
proper  conduct  of  the  Congress  in  leg- 
islating and  in  dealing  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  departments  and  agencies, 
one  that  goes  back  some  200  years. 
Office  of  the  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  July  14.  1989. 

MEMORANDUM 

To:  The  Hon.  Bruce  P.  Vento.  Chairman, 
Subcommittee   on   National   Parks   and 
Public  Lands. 
Prom:  Steven  R.  Ross,  General  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk.  Charles  Tlefer.  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  the  Clerk. 
Subject:  Constitutionality  of  Bill  Protecting 
Independence  of  National  Park  Service 
Director. 
The    Interior    Committee    has    reported 
H.R.  1484.  a  bill  which  would  protect  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  by  prohibiting  his  removal  by 
the   President   except   for   cause.    In   com- 
ments,  the  Justice  Department   has  chal- 
lenged   the   bill    as   unconstitutional.    You 
have  asked  us  to  review  the  Department's 
challenge.  In  light  of  Morrison  v.  Olson,  108 
S.  Ct.  2597  (1988).  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court   sustained   the   independent   counsel 
statute,    which    this    office    defended    on 
behalf  of  the  Speaker  and  Bipartisan  Lead- 
ership Group,  and  rejected  arguments  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  similar  to  those 
it  now  makes  against  this  statute,  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  challenge  is  utterly  with- 
out merit. 

LEGAL  ANALYSIS 

The  Committee's  bill  regarding  the  na- 
tional park  service,  H.R.  1484,  responds  to 
the  extensive  record  developed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  political  interference  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  National  Parks.  Political  interference 
means  in  this  context  that  preferred  groups 
or  individuals,  by  going  through  political 
channels,  obtain  favors  regarding  improper 
exploitation  of  the  public  parklands,  to  the 


serious  detriment  of  the  nation's  environ- 
ment. See  Establishing  a  National  Park 
System  Review  Board,  and  For  Other  Pur- 
poses: H.R.  RepL  No.  133.  101st  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  2  (1989).>  H.R.  1484  would  curb  politi- 
cal subservience  by  giving  the  Park  Service 
Director  a  5  year  term  and  providing  that 
he  not  be  removable  except  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
Such  protections  are  the  classic  method  for 
preventing  political  interference  and  favor- 
itism. 

In  a  letter  of  May  17.  1989,  from  Carol  T. 
Crawford,  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Legislative  Affairs,  to  Chairman  Bruce  P. 
Vento,  the  Justice  Department  attacks  such 
protections  for  the  independence  of  the 
Park  Service  Director  as  unconstitutional.  It 
contends  that  the  President  must  be  able  to 
remove  the  Park  Service  Director  at  will  "to 
ensure  that  the  executive  branch  speaks 
with  one  voice,"  in  order  to  fulfill  his  duty 
to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted." Art.  II.  sec.  3.' 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Morrison  v.  Olson  upholding  the  Indei)end- 
ent  Counsel  statute  relegated  this  kind  of 
sweeping,  undifferentiated  Justice  Depart- 
ment argument  challenging  limits  on  remov- 
ability to  the  realm  of  the  historical  curiosi- 
ty. In  that  case,  the  Court  considered  the 
work  of  independent  counsels,  after  the  Jus- 
tice Department  had  argued  that  such  pros- 
ecutors had  the  purest  of  purely  executive 
jobs,  and  had  to  function  as  the  direct  arm 
of  the  President.  It  should  be  noted  that 
even  in  that  case,  the  Justice  Department's 
primary  complaint  concerned  how  inde- 
pendent counsel  were  appointed— namely, 
that  the  President  did  not  appoint  them, 
but  rather  the  judiciary  did— and  that  the 
complaint  that  independent  counsels  also 
had  to  be  removable  at  will  by  the  President 
or  the  Attorney  General  was  a  subsidiary 
complaint.  The  Supreme  Court  rejected  the 
Department's  challenge  to  the  removal  re- 
striction, finding  that  allowing  removal  of 
an  independent  counsel  for  cause  left  the 
Attorney  General  (who  had  the  limited  re- 
moval power,  as.  for  the  Parks  Service  Di- 
rector, the  President  would  have  that 
fwwer)  with  sufficient  control  to  satisfy  con- 
stitutional concerns. 

The  Justice  Department's  letter  offers  a 
string  of  efforts  to  distinguish  Morrison  v. 
Olson,  whose  inadequacy  only  emphasizes 
the  weakness  of  the  Department's  position. 
First,  it  notes  that  the  independent  coun- 
sels, by  virtue  of  their  mode  of  appointment 
(which  did  not  require  Senate  confirma- 
tion), were  "inferior "  officers,  while  the  di- 
rector of  the  Park  Service,  who  is  nominat- 
ed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  is  a  "principal"  officer.  The  Depart- 
ment argues  that  principal  officers  "have 
traditionally  been  viewed  as  Ijeing  at  the 
heart  of  that  corps  of  officers  whom  the 
President  must  have  unfettered  discretion 
to  supervise.  .  .  . "  Letter  of  May  17.  1989.  at 
3. 

However,  this  argument  runs  utterly  con- 
trary to  the  history  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions on  removability  of  officers.  The  Morri- 
son decision,  sanctioning  limits  on  remov- 
ability of  inferior  officers,  was  not  the  first 


'  The  House  passed  a  similar  bill  in  the  100th 
Congress.  The  Congressional  Record  for  July  27, 
1988.  addresses  the  record  of  the  need  for  the  bill 

'This  completely  misconstrues  the  'faithful  exe- 
cution" clause,  which  the  Pramers  intended,  not  as 
a  grant  of  power  to  the  President,  but  as  a  prohibi- 
tion against  his  refusing  to  obey  (execute")  en- 
acted statutes.  See  Lear  Siegler,  Inc.  v.  Lehman,  842 
F.2d  1102(»thCir.  1988). 


decision  on  the  subject.  As  noted  above,  the 
issue  of  removability  was  not  even  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  primary  complaint  atwut 
the  independent  counsel  statute.  In  con- 
trast, other  cases  had  as  their  primary  focus 
a  restriction  on  removal.  Specifically,  the 
leading  such  case  in  which  the  Court  sus- 
tained removal  only  for  cause  concerned 
commissioners  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Humphrey's  Executor  v.  United 
StaUs,  295  U.S.  602  (1935),  and  such  com- 
missioners were  principal  officers,  nominat- 
ed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Limits  on  removability  of  principal 
officers  thus  have  a  firmly  sanctioned  fifty- 
year  history.  Heads  of  a  large  numt>er  of  in- 
dependent agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  are  similarly  nominated  and 
confirmed,  and  similarly  protected  against 
removal  except  for  cause.  It  would  be  ludi- 
crous to  imagine  that  when  the  Supreme 
Court  sanctioned  the  limits  on  removability 
in  Morrison,  it  was  somehow  undercutting 
the  law  that  had  been  so  long  established 
even  prior  to  Morrison,  for  the  past  fifty 
years. 

Next,  the  Department  argues  that  the 
Park  Service  "Director  would  not  have  juris- 
diction as  limited  in  time  and  scope  as  that 
of  the  independent  counsel  in  Morrison," 
and  would  not  have  "to  follow  policy  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  "  as  independent  counsels  follow  de- 
partmental guidelines.  Letter  of  May  17, 
1989.  at  4.  Nothing  in  Morrison  suggests 
these  are  crucial  distinctions.  Looking  at 
such  independent  counsels  as  Archibald  Cox 
during  Watergate,  or  Judge  Lawrence 
Walsh  during  Iran-Contra.  few  would  de- 
scribe them  as  having  insignificant  duties. 
More  important,  the  President  has  consider- 
able authority  regarding  the  Park  Service 
Director  that  he  lacks  for  independent 
counsels.  Above  all.  the  Department  com- 
pletely ignores  that  the  President  still  nomi- 
nates the  Park  Service  Director,  whereas  he 
does  not  appoint  independent  counsels,  who 
owe  their  selection  to  the  courts.  Like  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Park  Service  Director  has  an  important  job, 
and  has  a  fixed  tenure  and  scope  of  author- 
ity, and  like  that  chairman,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice Director  is  a  Presidential  choice. 

Finally,  the  Department  contends  that 
"unlike  the  situation  in  Morrison,  where 
there  was  arguably  an  inherent  conflict  of 
interest  between  the  President's  duty  to 
prosecute  individuals  and  his  putative  con- 
cern for  protecting  his  closest  personal  ad- 
visers, there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
President's  duty  to  execute  the  law  and  the 
Director's  duty  ..."  Letter  of  May  17. 
1989.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment, which  denied  the  existence  of 
that  conflict  of  interest  throughout  the  in- 
dependent counsel  litigation,  finally  (if 
grudgingly)  appreciates  that  such  conflicts 
exist,  but  it  would  represent  greater 
progress  in  understanding  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  recognize  that  conflicts  between 
the  occurrence  of  political  interference,  and 
the  proper  performance  of  the  law  may 
occur  in  other  offices,  too.  Certainly,  the 
Supreme  Court  recognizes  this.  A  conflict 
similar  to  the  Park  Services,  between  politi- 
cal interference  and  agency  fulfillment  of 
its  mandate,  lay  behind  the  independence 
for  PTC  commissioners  upheld  in  Hum- 
phrey's Executor.'  Congress  may  best  deter- 


'  ■•(Flrom  1903  to  1913  Congress  had  experiment- 
ed with  using  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  an 
agency  under  presidential  control,  and  had  found 
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mine  whether  the  Park  Service  Director  has 
a  position  involving  such  a  conflict,  as  it  is 
doing,  from  an  actual  historical  record  re- 
garding the  subject,  than  can  the  Executive 
Branch  with  its  vested  interest  in  retainiriR 
political  control. 

The  Justice  Department  also  objects  to 
provisions  gruaranteeing  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice Director  can  transmit  information  to 
Congress  without  prior  White  House  screen- 
ing. Such  an  objection  is  utterly  without 
merit.  "CTlhe  statute  books  are  replete  with 
examples  of  Congress  limiting  review  by 
OMB"— meaning  statutes  allowing  direct 
transnussion  to  Congress— "of  budget  re- 
quests, legislative  proposals,  proposed 
agency  rules,  and  other  required  reports  and 
documents."  Rosenberg.  Congresi's  Preroga- 
tive Over  Agencies  and  Agency  Decxsxon 
makerx  The  Rise  and  Demise  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  Theory  of  the  Unitary  Ex 
ecutxve.  57  Geo.  Wash  L.  Rev.  627  672 
(1989).  The  very  first  Congress  imposed 
direct  reporting  requirements  <on  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treausry.  Alexander  Ham 
ilton).  and  it  was  the  rule  throughout  the 
government  that  agencies  reported  directly 
to  Congress,  until  the  twentieth-century  in 
novation  of  centralized  Budget  Bureau 
clearance  of  budget  requests  and  legislation. 
While  pre-clearance  is  helpful  for  those 
agencies  properly  subject  to  central  political 
control,  there  is  no  constitutional  require 
ment  for  pre-clearaiice  of  informalion 
before  transmittal  to  Congress.' 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER 
ATION  OF  H.R.  1484  ESTABLISH 
ING         A         NATIONAL         PARK 
SYSTEM  REVIEW  BOARD 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc 
lion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  199  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol 
lows; 

H   Res   199 

ResolvecL  That  at  any  time  after  tht-  adop 
tion  of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIll.  dc 
Clare  the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  i  H  R 
1484)  to  establish  a  National  Park  System 
Review  Board,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis 
pensed  with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  which  shall 
not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inie 
nor  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  t>e 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five 
minute  rule.  Each  section  shall  be  consid 
ered  as  having  been  read.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend 
ment.  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 


that  agency  wanting  Conuress  made  thf  siir<fs.Mir 
to  that  bureau  the  FTC  independent  tjecausr  ol 
the  need  (or  non-polltlcal  exercises  of  its  (unctions. 
Teirfer.  The  Conslitutionaiitv  of  Indepmdent  Ol'i 
cers  as  Checks  on  Abutes  o/  Esecutiir  Power  63 
B  U  U  Rev  59  83  1 19831  ((ootnotes  omitted  i 

•  In  those  rare  instances  when  a  President  wishes 
to  assert  executive  privilege,  he  has  done  so  even 
where  the  entity  does  not  report  through  him 
simply  by  presenting  his  claim  o(  privilege  on  ii-s 
own  merits  See  United  StaUs  v  ATAT  551  F  2d 
3M(DC   Clr    1976> 


question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNiOR)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  pend 
ing  which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  199 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1484,  a  bill  which 
would  require  Presidential  selection 
and  Senate  confirmation  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  bill  shall  be  considered  under  the 
5-minute  rule  and  each  section  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Park 
Service  is  responsible  for  managing 
the  Nations  parklands  to  see  that 
they  are  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. The  foresight  of  those  who 
came  before  us  in  setting  aside  our  Na- 
tions  natural  wonders  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  millions,  literally  mil- 
lions, who  visit  these  parks  every  year. 

We  have  a  special  re.sponsibility  to 
see  that  these  areas  are  preserved  in 
their  original  stale. 

H.R.  1484  would  provide  greater  au- 
tonomy for  the  National  Park  Service 
by  moving  alt  administrative  and  man- 
agerial functions  for  the  park  system 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  an  independent  direc- 
tor within  the  Department.  The  Direc- 
tor would  be  a  Presidential  appointee 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  who  would 
.serve  a  fixed  term  of  5  years. 

Under  this  restructuring,  the  Direc- 
tor would  be  permitted  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Congress  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  Park  Service  without 
clearance  from  Department  officials. 
Removal  of  the  Director  could  be  only 
for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  knowledge  there 
IS  no  controversy  over  this  rule.  It  is 
an  open  rule. 

House  Resolution  199  is  an  eminent- 
ly fair  rule  providing  for  open  and  full 
discussion  of  a  bill  important  to  our 
Nation's  future.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  199  so  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  199 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  legislation  that  trans- 
forms the  National  Park  Service  into 


an  independent  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  made  in  order  under  this 
rule,  H.R.  1484,  is  a  patently  bad  idea 
and  should  be  defeated.  The  Members 
should  be  grateful,  however,  that  it 
will  be  open  to  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule  and  that  there  are  no 
waivers  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence  of  article  II 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  head  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  as  such,  the  President  is 
to  have  authority  over  Cabinet  depart- 
ments and  their  subordinate  bureaus 
and  agencies. 

The  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule 
would  stand  article  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  its  head.  It  restricts  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  remove  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
the  language  used  is  obviously  intend- 
ed to  make  the  Director  the  head  of 
an  independent  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rule,  the  bill 
will  be  open  to  amendment.  Amend- 
ments will  be  necessary,  if  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  ever  hope  to  see  the 
day  it  is  signed  into  law. 

The  administration  has  issued  a 
strongly  worded  statement  about  the 
bill,  that  outlines  their  specific  objec- 
tions. I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  statement  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  on  the  bill: 

H  R    1484 ^Independent  National  Park 
Service 

1!  H.R  1484  were  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  would 
recommend  that  he  veto  the  bill.  This  bill's 
limitation  on  the  President's  authority  to 
remove  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  exemption  from  Presiden- 
tial review  of  the  Director's  legislative  and 
budgetary  recommendations  to  Congress, 
represent  an  unwise  and  unconstitutional 
impairment  of  the  unitary  powers  of  the 
Executive  branch.  Moreover,  the  removal  of 
the  Director  from  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  reduce  ac- 
countability and  he  contrary  to  sound  man- 
agement principles. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  828.  BUREAU  OF 

■  LAND  MANAGEMENT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION. FISCAL  YEARS  1990. 
1991.  1992.  AND  1993 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  200  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  200 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
828)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
grams, functions  and  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  fiscal 
years  1990.  1991.  1992.  and  19993.  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  which  shall  not 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now 
printed  in  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

gentleman       from      Michigan      [Mr. 

BoNiOR]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  and 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  200 
is  the  rule  providing  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  828.  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  for  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1993. 

This  is  an  open  rule,  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  rule  waives  clause  7  of  rule  XVI, 
which  prohibits  nongermane  amend- 
ments against  the  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Interior  Committee 
which  is  now  printed  in  the  bill.  This 
waiver  is  needed  because  H.R.  828,  as 
introduced,  did  not  amend  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  Management  Act,  as  does 
the  committee  amendment.  However, 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management 
Act  governs  the  management  of  ELM 
lands,  so  the  Rules  Committee  believes 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  the  House  to 
consider  the  changes  embodied  in  the 
conmiittee  amendment  in  the  context 
of  this  BLM  authorization  bill. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  828,  the  bill  for 
which  the  Rules  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended this  rule,  would  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  programs,  fiuic- 


tlons,  and  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  for  the  next  4 
fiscal  years.  The  committee  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  printed  in  the  bill, 
would  make  a  number  of  revisions  in 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management 
Act  of  1976.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  200,  so  that  the 
House  can  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  828. 

D  1320 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  200 
is  an  open  rule  imder  which  the  House 
will  consider  a  bill  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  next  4  years  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  bill  made  in  order  by  the  rule, 
H.R.  828,  authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1990  through  1993. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates of  the  specific  amoimts  are  de- 
tailed in  the  report  filed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interior  Committee 
has  taken  a  routine,  quadrennial  au- 
thorization bill  and  has  added  to  it 
several  significant  changes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976.  These  changes  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management's  "Organic  Act" 
are  reported  as  title  II  of  H.R.  828. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  manages  a  vast  amoimt 
of  our  public  land,  especially  in  our 
Western  States.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ex- 
tends to  some  270  million  acres  of 
land. 

In  the  Central  Valley  area  of  Cali- 
fornia that  Congressman  Pashayan 
represents,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement does  an  outstanding  job  of 
management  of  public  land.  From  his 
participation  in  oversight  hearings  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  he  appreciates 
the  difficult  job  these  dedicated 
people  have  to  do  and  I  believe  they 
do  it  quite  well. 

Now  comes  the  Interior  Committee 
with  a  whole  series  of  changes  to  the 
1976  act,  changes  that:  Impose  unrea- 
sonable deadlines  for  completion  of 
land  management  plans:  restrict  State 
National  Guard  departments  from 
using  agreements  with  BLM  to  gain 
access  to  public  lands  for  temporary 
use;  and  expand  various  land  use  defi- 
nitions, thus  requiring  a  time  consum- 
ing and  costly  review  of  more  than  300 
existing  areas  of  critical  environmen- 
tal concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  want  to  microman- 
age  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
The  Members  would  do  well  to  read 
the  dissenting  views  filed  by  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  enactment  of  H.R.  828,  and 
has  issued  a  statement  which  says  the 
bill  would  "make  a  niunber  of  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  way  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  manages  public  lands. 
These  changes  would  hamper,  rather 
than  facilitate,  effective  land  manage- 
ment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  is  an  open 
rule,  the  Members  wUl  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  amend  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  jield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  delighted 
that  we  could  please  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  with  this  rule  and 
with  the  other  rule,  and  we  want  to  be 
as  accommodating  and  as  friendly  and 
as  open  as  we  can  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  move  this  Congress  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  appropriate 
now  that  we  move  to  the  bill  itself  and 
let  the  competent  and  capable  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  'VEirro], 
who  has  championed  the  environment 
for  so  long  in  this  Congress  and  who 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  with  our 
parks,  to  lead  us  as  we  take  over  juris- 
diction on  these  two  important  pieces 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Sj>eaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL 
PARK  SYSTEM  REVIEW  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  199  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1484. 

D  1325 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
(H.R.  1484)  to  establish  a  National 
Park  System  Review  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Dicks  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 
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Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1484  has  a 
simple  purpose,  one  that  any  Member 
who  has  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  in  his  or  her  district  can  appre- 
ciate. The  bill  simply  would  correct  a 
growing  problem  of  overt  political  con- 
trol and  dismemberment  of  one  of  the 
finest  professional  agencies  we  have  in 
the  executive  branch;  the  National 
Park  System. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  has  re- 
ceived information  regarding  numer- 
ous instances  of  decisions  being  made 
by  low-level  political  appointees  which 
were  made  over  objections  of  profes 
sional  personnel  in  the  National  Park 
Service  and  in  many  cases  by  the  di 
rector  of  the  Park  Service,  that  would 
have  led  or  are  leading  to  degradation 
of  natural  and  cultural  resources  of 
the  parks  contrary  to  the  clear  direc- 
tions of  the  1916  act  establishing  the 
park  system  and  other  law.  Specifical 
ly  an  assistant  secretary  ordered  the 
Park  Service  to  allow  seismic  explora- 
tion over  85  miles  of  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Preserve,  overruling  the  profes- 
sional opinion  that  an  environmental 
impact  statement  was  required.  That 
order  was  withdrawn  the  day  a  coali- 
tion of  environmental  groups  filed  suit 
against  the  decision.  An  agreement  be- 
tween a  ski  development  corporation 
and  the  Park  Service  was  signed  which 
would  allow  ski  lifts  to  cross  the  Appa- 
lachian trail  in  spite  of  professional 
staff  advice  that  the  trail  could  not 
and  would  not  be  protected  under 
terms  of  the  agreement  as  is  required 
by  law. 

In  other  cases  professional  Park 
Service  employees  have  been  harassed, 
intimidated,  even  forced  into  retire 
ment  when  they  made  efforts  to  pro 
tect  the  park  resources,  by  these  same 
political  appointees,  who  used  unjusti- 
fied adverse  employee  ratings,  threats 
of  adverse  transfers,  and  other  adverse 
personnel  rulings. 

The  former  justing  assistant  secre- 
tary for  wildlife  and  parks  set  up  a 
system  to  personally  approve  or  reject 
all  promotions  for  GS-13's  and  above 
and  to  approve  or  reject  all  travel  re- 
quests for  park  service  employees.  The 
Park  Service  was  also  required  to 
report  all  telephone  conversations 
with  any  Member  of  the  Congress,  the 
staffs,  or  the  staffs  of  any  committee. 
Regardless  of  the  interference  and  in- 
timidation these  orders  highlight,  we 
all  should  wonder  just  how  much 
waste  and  delay  is  caused  by  trying  to 
comply  with  this  kind  of  harassment. 

The  same  assistant  secretary  tried  to 
quietly  change  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent at  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone 
National  Parks  from  career  profession- 
al positions  to  political  senior  execu- 
tive positions.  It  was  only  after  the  at- 
tempt was  exposed  in  committee  hear- 
ings and  reported  in  the  press  that 


this  blatant  move  to  gut  the  Park 
Service  was  withdrawn. 

In  1986  Secretary  Hodel  ordered  a 
reprimand  of  Park  Service  employees 
regarding  a  study  of  aircraft  over- 
flights at  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  and  ordered  the  inspector  gener- 
al to  investigate  the  employees  in- 
volved in  the  study.  The  inspector  gen- 
eral was  not  able  to  find  any  misrepre- 
sentations in  the  study  but  Secretary 
Hodel  never  withdrew  the  reprimand 
letter. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands  processed  125 
bills  that  were  passed  by  the  House  in 
the  100th  Congress;  108  were  signed 
into  law  as  individual  bills  or  parts  of 
other  bills  and  only  3  were  vetoed.  Re- 
gretably,  almost  all  of  these  bills  were 
officially  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  astounding,  almost  ludicrous 
part  of  the  story  is  that  whole  most  of 
the  bills  dealing  with  the  National 
Park  System  were  supported  by  pro- 
fessionals, and  many  were  publicly 
supported  by  the  director  of  the  Park 
Service  he  was  then  required  to  testify 
against  them  during  hearings.  The  po- 
litical appointees  often  required  the 
director  and  other  witnesses  to  distort 
facts  or  to  claim  information  did  not 
exist.  This  kind  of  abuse  of  the  Con- 
gress should  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  cite  numerous 
other  examples  where  these  political 
bureaucrats  who  lack  knowledge  and 
are  without  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  National  Park  System  or 
the  laws  that  govern  them,  have  taken 
actions  that  were  and  are  detrimental 
to  these  national  treasures.  However,  I 
believe  those  I  have  discussed  amply 
illustrate  the  fact  that  a  national 
system  that  we  in  Congress  have  put 
in  place,  after  open  and  public  debate 
and  over  a  period  of  117  years  is  rapid- 
ly being  dismantled,  in  secret,  by 
people  who  cannot  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  their  actions  and  often  in  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

Many  members  have  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  in  their  districts 
and  those  who  do  know  how^  important 
that  park  is  to  their  constituents. 
They  do  not  want  to  see  their  park  de- 
stroyed by  the  greed  of  developers,  or 
miners,  or  dams,  or  airports  or  dirty 
air  or  logging  or  any  of  the  dozens  of 
other  things  that  intrude  on  our  envi- 
ronment every  day.  That  is  why  we  set 
up  a  professional  agency  to  protect 
these  things  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  deemed  to  be  of  special  impor- 
tance. Now  because  the  aggressive  ac- 
tions of  special  interests  who  will  gain 
much  if  the  Park  Service  is  muzzled 
and  intimidated  we  have  our  parks 
being  run  by  political  flies  that  can 
pass  through  fine  mesh  screen.  No-see- 
ums  who  make  day-to-day  decisions 
that  are  counter  to  the  purpose  for 
which  we  established  these  parks. 


I  am  sure  Members  do  not  want  the 
park  in  their  district  ruined.  I  am  also 
sure  Members  want  to  hear  the  truth 
from  the  park  professionals  when  you 
ask  them  a  question  and  not  the 
answer  that  some  departmental  hack 
told  them  to  give  you.  I  do  not  believe 
Members  want  their  name  or  the 
names  of  their  staff  entered  into  a  na- 
tional computer  net  and  reported  to  a 
political  operative  every  time  they  call 
for  information.  And  I  doubt  Members 
want  the  superintendent  of  their  park 
to  be  some  political  campaign  worker 
for  whatever  President  is  in  office. 

Well,  that  is  what  is  happening  and 
will  continue  to  happen  unless  we 
enact  H.R.  1484  and  return  the  nation- 
al parks  to  professional  management. 

H.R.  1484  will  provide  protection 
from  political  interference  for  those 
dedicated  professionals  in  the  National 
Park  Service  who  are  trying  to  protect 
the  natural  and  cultural  resources  in 
their  park  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
we  have  passed.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would  transfer  certain  authorities 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  permit  the  Director  to 
truly  direct  the  NPS.  Require  the  Di- 
rector to  be  a  professional,  require 
Presidential  nomination  andi  Senate 
confirmation  for  the  Director,  and  es- 
tablish a  fixed  term  of  5  years  for  the 
Director,  who  would  be  removable 
only  for  cause. 

In  short  H.R.  1484  would  allow  the 
Director  to  direct  the  National  Park 
Service  and  would  place  accountability 
specifically  on  his  or  her  shoulders  so 
that  we  and  the  public  would  know 
who  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  our 
national  parks. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  there  is  a  se- 
rious problem.  The  NPS  is  breaking 
down.  This  is  a  problem  of  20  or  more 
years  in  the  making  that  has  grown 
progressively  worse,  and  the  quality  of 
protection  for  our  parks  and  safeguard 
against  deterioration,  or  for  advocacy 
in  part  because  of  political  manage- 
ment of  national  treasures  that  know 
no  political  party  and  care  nothing  for 
expediency.  If  the  wrong  decisions  are 
made  the  resources  are  squandered— 
even  lost  forever,  and  the  know-noth- 
ing political  appointees  are  consistent- 
ly making  wrong  decisions. 

Please  do  not  be  swayed  by  argu- 
ments that  the  Congress  does  not  have 
the  constitutional  authority  to  devise 
the  structure  by  which  an  agency 
should  be  managed  as  some  assert. 
The  Congress  has  devised  executive 
agency  structures  since  the  First  Con- 
gress and  such  action  has  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  repeatedly;  in- 
cluding twice  in  the  last  2  years.  That 
argument  has  been  amply  rebutted. 
But  to  add  to  that  rebuttal  I  have  here 
a  letter  from  the  counsel  of  the  House 
which  sets  forth  his  objections  to  this 
unwarranted  attempt  by  the  adminis- 
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tration  to  restrict  the  constitutional 
authorities  of  the  Congress. 

Just  so  my  colleagues  can  be  made 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this  attack 
against  the  Congress  let  me  quote 
from  the  House  counsel's  letter. 

Excerpts  F^om  Report 
To:  The  Honorable  Bruce  P.  Vento,  Chair- 
man, Subconunittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Public  Lands. 
From:  Steven  R.  Ross,  General  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk.  Charles  Tiefer,  LT  Deputy 
General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk. 
Subject:  Constitutionality  of  Bill  Protecting 
IndeiJendence  of  National  Park  Service 
Director. 
In  light  of  Morrison  v.  Olson,  108  S.  Ct. 
2597  <1988),  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  independent  counsel  statute, 
which  this  office  defended  on  behalf  of  the 
Speaker  and  Bipartisan  Ledershlp  Group, 
and  rejected  arguments  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  similar  to  those  it  now  makes 
against    this   statute,    the   Justice   Depart- 
ment's challenge  is  utterly  without  merit. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Morrison  v.  Olson  upholding  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel  statute  relegated  this  kind  of 
sweeping,  undifferentiated  Justice  Depart- 
ment argument  challenging  limits  on  remov- 
ability to  the  realm  of  the  historical  curiosi- 
ty. 

The  Justice  Department's  letter  offers  a 
siring  of  efforts  to  distinguish  Morrison  v. 
Olson,  whose  inadequacy  only  emphasizes 
the  weakness  of  the  Department's  position. 
The  Justice  Department  also  objects  to 
provisions  guaranteeing  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice Director  can  transmit  information  to 
Congress  without  prior  White  House  screen- 
ing. Such  an  objection  is  utterly  without 
merit. 

[Tlhe  statute  books  are  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  Congress  limiting  review  by 
OMB"— meaning  statutes  allowing  direct 
transmission  to  Congress— "of  budget  re- 
quests, legislative  proposals,  proposed 
agency  rules,  and  other  required  reports  and 
documents." 

It  is  clear  that  lacking  a  good  basic 
argument  against  H.R.  1484,  the  ad- 
ministration has  enlisted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  conjure  up  a  rather 
transparent  constitutional  point, 
which  on  even  casual  review,  is  weak 
and  preposterous,  given  the  type  of 
rigorous  analysis  it  invites.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  itself  for  being  used  in  this 
endeavor. 

Most  of  all  do  not  accept  the  idea 
that  a  cosmetic  compromise  will  do 
the  job.  We  have  already  compro- 
mised. Many  believed  that  only  a  sepa- 
rate agency  would  provide  the  protec- 
tion the  parks  need.  That  is  not  what 
this  bill  does.  I  and  many  others  be- 
lieve we  need  a  permanent  independ- 
ent peer  review  group  to  keep  us  and 
the  public  aware  of  what  now  goes  on 
in  the  Department  of  Interior  in 
secret.  That  is  not  in  this  bill.  H.R. 
1484  has  been  narrowed  to  its  mini- 
mum focus.  A  sharp  focus  and  weaken- 
ing amendments  will  simply  aUow 
business  to  continue  as  usual;  with  the 
wildlife,  the  vistas,  the  historic  monu- 
ments, the  archeological  sites,  and  the 
very  land  the  nationally  significant  re- 


sources that  we  have  sought  to  protect 
being  lost— and  we  are  as  a  Nation  less 
when  that  occurs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  national  parks 
need  this  bill  and  they  need  all  of  us 
to  fight  for  their  integrity.  Vote  yes  on 
H.R.  1484  and  against  timid  policy 
changes  which  wrongly  reframe  this 
and  deny  the  protection  our  national 
parks  need. 

D  1330 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  very  strong 
opposition  to  H.R.  1484.  This  legisla- 
tion, constitutional  or  not,  is  not  wise. 
This  is  not  good  public  policy. 

As  any  good  advocate  can  and  will 
do,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  found  a  lawyer  who  has  told  him 
what  he  wanted  to  hear,  that  there 
are  no  constitutional  questions.  The 
administration,  arguably,  found  a 
lawyer  in  the  Justice  Department  who 
told  the  administration  what  it  wanted 
to  hear,  which  is  that  there  are  consti- 
tutional questions.  I  think  as  a  lawyer 
myself  that  there  are  constitutional 
questions,  but  I  do  not  really  care  be- 
cause this  is  just  plain  bad  law,  this  is 
bad  public  policy. 

This  bill  takes  the  National  Park 
Service  and  de  facto  makes  it  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  It  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  the  Park 
Service  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
which  in  and  of  itself  is  not  bad. 

D  1340 

It  gives  the  Director  of  the  Park 
Service  a  specific  limited  term  of 
office,  5  years.  That  is  not  good. 

It  allows  the  President  to  remove 
the  Director  of  the  Park  Service  only 
for  not  doing  his  job.  And  that  is  not 
good. 

It  basically  takes  away  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  the  designat- 
ed representative  of  the  President  for 
the  stewardship  of  our  national  treas- 
ures, it  takes  away  from  the  Secretary 
and  the  President  any  ability  to  con- 
trol the  functions  of  the  Park  Service 
at  all  and  does  so  for  a  period  of  5 
years,  which  means  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  there  will  be  Presidents  who  will 
come  into  office  who  will  not  have  the 
ability  to  designate  their  own  persons 
to  carry  out  the  administration's  poli- 
cies as  they  relate  to  the  national 
parks. 

This  is  bad  policy. 

This  takes  away  from  the  adminis- 
tration, any  administration,  their  abili- 
ty to  set  and  to  review  policies  as  they 
relate  to  the  functions  of  the  national 
parks  and  to  have  persons  in  office 
who  are  accountable  to  the  adminis- 
tration, whatever  administration  it 
may  be. 


The  chairman  complains  about  Pres- 
idential or  administrative  can't-see- 
ums  rurming  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, don't-see-ums. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

No-see-ums. 

Mr.  RHODES.  No-see-ums.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  correcting  me. 

What  this  legislation  will  do  is  re- 
place, replace  administration  no-see- 
ums  with  congressional  no-see-ums 
and  all  of  a  sudden  the  National  Park 
Service  system  will  be  run  not  by  per- 
sons who  are  accountable  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  but  by  the 
staff  and  the  membership  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and 
Public  Lands  of  the  Conmiittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  submit  to 
you  that  it  is  no  more  desirable  in  the 
situation  which  the  chairman  de- 
scribed as  having  existed  in  years  past 
and  I  submit  to  you  no  longer  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  some- 
thing else  that  is  just  plain  bad  policy. 
This  bill  does  not  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  bypass  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  directs  the  National  Park  Service 
to  bypass  the  administration. 

Allow  me  to  read  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  subsection  (e)  of  section 
2  of  the  bill  as  it  currently  exists: 

(e)  Independence  in  Providing  Inporma- 
TioN.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  any  nile,  regulation,  or  policy  di- 
rective, the  Director  shall  provide  any  infor- 
mation on  the  request  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  Congress,  by  report,  testi- 
mony, or  otherwise,  without  review,  clear- 
ance, or  approval  by  any  other  administra- 
tive authority. 

In  other  words,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  is  going  to  be 
accountable  to  each  and  every  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  of  this  House 
and  of  this  Congress.  He  will  be  direct- 
ed, he  is  directed,  to  respond  to  any  in- 
quiry, any  request  for  information, 
any  request  for  reports,  without  any 
clearance,  without  any  consultation, 
without  any  assistance  from  any  other 
branch  of  the  administration  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  executive  branch. 
This  agency  may  as  well  be  taken  out 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  if 
this  legislation  passes  because  it  will 
not  be  controlled  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  it  will  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  President.  It  will  not'' 
have  to  consult  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  to  the  legality  of  its  ac- 
tions. It  will  not  be  able  to  consult 
with  the  Justice  Department  into  the 
legality  of  any  requests  from  Con- 
gress. It  is  forbidden  to  do  so. 

Again  I  would  state  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  bad  legislation;  it  is 
bad  public  policy. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  at  the  appro- 
priate time  after  general  debate  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  does 
accept  the  one  premise  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  that  is  good  public 
policy  and  that  is  to  put  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  System  on  the 
same  footing  and  the  same  level  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Director  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service;  to  make  them  a 
Presidential  appointee  and  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  That  I 
think  is  good  public  policy.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Park  Service  should  be  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Directors  of 
the  other  two  major  nature  and  land 
operational  agencies  within  the  De 
partment  of  the  Interior. 

I  will  offer  that  amendment.  But  the 
rest  of  this  legislation  establishes  bad 
policy  and  should  not  be  accepted  by 
this  House. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  and,  if  the  amendment 
passes,  to  support  H.R.  1484.  as 
amended.  But  if  the  amendment  does 
not  pass,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  opposing  passage  of  H.R.  1484, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  a  distinguished  memt)er  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Clarke], 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1484  as 
amended  by  the  Interior  Committee. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  1484  is  to 
strengthen  the  independence  of  the 
National  Park  Service  .so  that  its  deci 
sions  will  reflect  the  best  professional 
judgments  of  its  employees  rather 
than  short-term  political  consider- 
ations. In  my  view  H.R.  1484  will  ac 
complish  this  end  and  deserves  your 
support. 

The  Organic  Act  which  created  the 
Park  Service  in  1916  states  that  the 
agency  is  to  conserve  the  resources  of 
the  parks  and  provide  for  their  enjoy 
ment  so  that  they  will  be  unimpaired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera 
tions."  These  are  difficult  and  some 
times  contradictory  goals  and  we  have 
so  far  only  been  partially  successful  in 
accomplishing  them. 

Although  it  is  not  an  easy  task  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  strike  the  right 
balance  between  park  preservation 
and  utilization,  and  to  make  the  other 
policy  decisions  necessary  to  properly 
manage  the  resources  of  our  parks. 
However,  this  is  true  only  if  those  de- 
cisions are  made  by  professionals 
based  on  the  best  scientific  informa 
tion  available.  We  will  not  succeed  in 
preserving  the  parks'  resources  for 
future  generations  if  political  influ 
ences  from  outside  the  Park  Service 
are  permitted  to  overrule  the  best  pro- 
fessional judgments  of  its  employees. 
Unfortunately  the  latter  has  all   too 


often  been  the  case  for  the  past  20 
years  or  so. 

Numerous  examples  of  politically 
motivated  meddling  in  Park  Service 
decisionmaking  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Public  Lands.  The 
results  of  detailed  studies  of  park  man- 
agement problems  have  been  distorted 
by  Department  of  Interior  officials  be- 
cause of  apparent  political  pressures. 
Park  Service  employees  have  been  dis- 
ciplined by  Department  officials  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
Director  of  the  Service.  Attempts  by 
the  Park  Service  to  address  such  prob- 
lems as  air  pollution  in  the  parks  have 
been  thwarted  by  administration  offi- 
cials. In  each  of  these  instances  the 
ability  of  the  Service  to  properly 
manage  and  protect  the  resources  of 
the  parks  has  been  impaired. 

By  making  the  Park  Service  more  in- 
dependent H.R.  1484  will  help  to  cor- 
rect these  problems.  I  urge  your 
strong  support  for  this  legislation.  We 
need  it  to  make  our  parks  the  places 
they  can  and  should  be. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARKE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding, 

I  just  want  to  point  out  it  is  not  just 
one  attorney,  the  House  attorney,  who 
of  course  is  appointed  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  but  the  Congressional  Research 
Office  both  in  1988  and  1989  had  the 
same  opinion  about  the  constitutional- 
ity, I  must  .say  in  listening  to  my  col- 
league. Mr,  Rhodes  I  think  there  may 
be  some  misunderstandings  about  the 
bill.  While  it  does  not  require  review 
by  OMB  or  any  other  administrative 
agency  to  pre.sent  information  to  Con- 
gress or  to  make  statements,  policy 
statements  with  regard  to  the  parks,  it 
does  not  void— in  other  words,  the  idea 
of  leaving  him  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  that  he  can  work  with  the 
others.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
BLM.  and  other  agencies  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  Justice,  So  it  obviously 
is  the  interference  we  are  trying  to 
avoid,  not  the  collaboration  in  terms 
of  using  various  services. 

Mr.  RHODES,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada  [Mrs. 
Vucanovich). 

Mrs,  VUCANOVICH  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  1484.  as  amended  to  re- 
quire Presidential  nomination  and 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  who  would 
serve  a  fixed  term  and  be  responsible 
for  operations  and  management  of  the 
NPS.  I  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
appreciation  of  the  important  respon- 
sibility that  falls  to  the  Park  Service- 


protecting  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources for  public  enjoyment.  Improv- 
ing the  management  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice is  a  laudable  goal:  However,  H.R. 
1484  would  not  lead  to  improved  man- 
agement. This  bill  is  an  unworkable, 
radical  revision  of  an  effective  man- 
agement system  that  only  further  po- 
liticizes the  National  Park  Service  and 
complicates  policy  development.  The 
removal  of  secretarial  authority  would 
cause  confusion  and  duplication  of 
effort  among  the  Interior  Department, 
the  administration,  and  Congress.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  bill  is  ques- 
tionable and  the  administration  will 
veto  the  bill  if  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent. H.R.  1484  would  lead  to  further 
political  involvement  in  and  congres- 
sional micromanagement  of  the  Park 
Service.  For  these  reasons  I  oppose  the 
proposed  Park  Service  Review  Board. 
While  the  current  structure  may  not 
be  perfect,  I  believe  it  has  provided  ef- 
fectice  and  responsible  management  ol 
the  vast  and  valuable  resources  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  opposition  to  the  drastic 
changes  proposed  in  H.R.  1484  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  will  be  offered  by  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]. 

D  1350 

Mr,  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2'2  minutes  to  another  distinguished 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  a 
hard  worker,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Dahden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  yielding  this  time  to 
me  to  make  a  statement  here  today. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  think  it  is  certainly  important 
legislation,  and  needs  to  be  considered 
once  more  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, which  as  we  all  recall  last  year 
passed  this  legislation  overwhelming- 
ly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Henry  David  Tho- 
reau  once  said  "In  wildness  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  nature."  Congress,  realiz- 
ing this,  back  in  1916  created  a  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  because  Congress  saw 
the  need  to  preserve  and  protect  what 
was  great  about  this  country,  our  na- 
tional resources. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  seen  the  growth  and  the  evolu- 
tion into  the  outstanding  park  system 
for  the  world.  More  than  350  crown 
jewels  adorn  this  National  Park  Serv- 
ice as  National  Parks.  As  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  a  number  of  them,  and  as  a 
representative  from  northwest  Geor- 
gia, there  are  three  different  units  of 
the  National  Park  Service  located  in 
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my  district:  The  Chattahoochee  River 
National  Recreation  Area,  the  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Military  Park,  and  the  Kennesaw 
Mountain  National  Battlefield  Park. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  amazing  how 
little  contact  the  average  citizen  has 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  av- 
erage citizen  probably  has  less  than 
pleasant  dealings  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  but  with  that  excep- 
tion, very  few  of  our  citizens  have  very 
much  contact  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment except  for  the  National  Park 
Service.  It  is  important  to  have  a  Park 
Service  which  is  administered  above 
politics,  which  is  administered  in  such 
a  way  that  professionals  make  the  de- 
cisions that  control  it  today. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento],  for  bringing  this  much  needed 
solution  fix  to  a  problem  we  have  in 
our  National  Park  System.  If  Gifford 
Pinchot,  if  John  Muir,  or  even  John 
Seiberling  were  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  in  today's  environ- 
ment, he  would  have  a  very  difficult 
time,  because  there  is  a  lack  of  inde- 
pendence and  too  much  interference- 
political  interference— from  above 
with  the  Director  trying  to  do  his  job. 
Let  Members  pass  this  bill  so  that 
our  National  Park  Service  Director 
can  do  his  job.  Let  Members  give  him 
the  tools  so  he  can  be  independent  and 
provide  Americans  a  much  more  inde- 
pendent National  Park  Service.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  strongly  in  favor 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  July 
seems  to  be  Park  Service  month.  We 
stood  here  a  year  ago  and  passed  a 
very  similar  bill  by  248  to  130.  Now 
again  we  are  before  the  Congress  with 
the  same  concept. 

I  have  a  district  that  contains  parts 
of  six  national  parks.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  look  at  with  great  pleas- 
ure is  that  Camp  David  seems  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  my  parks.  Catoc- 
tin  Mountain  National  Park.  I  noted 
with  interest  the  dissenting  views  on 
July  11,  1989,  stated  that  while  we  un- 
derstand the  intent  of  the  legislation 
to  remove  politics  from  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  we  believe  the  an- 
tithesis could  result  from  the  enact- 
ment. 

While  the  Presidential  appointment 
of  the  Director  and  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  the  Director,  political  involve- 
ment in  the  National  Park  Service 
would  continue  and  most  likely  esca- 
late. 

I  notice  that  our  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona has  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  will  strike  every- 
thing except  the  requirement  for 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  National 
Park  Service  Director,  and  require  the 
Director  to  have  experience  in  natural 


and  cultural  resources,  recreational 
management.  I  find  it  very  interesting 
that  on  the  11th  of  July  the  dissenting 
view  said  we  should  have  no  confirma- 
tion, and  here  today  we  are  looking  at 
a  substitute,  but  I  think  the  only  in- 
volvement that  I  would  like  to  see  was 
the  discussions  that  go  on  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  on  the  betterment 
of  the  Park  Service,  so  it  can  serve  all 
of  the  American  constituents  that  we 
represent,  whether  they  visit  in  my 
congressional  district  or  your  congres- 
sional district. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DePazio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
first  hearings,  again  I  was  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  a  couple  years 
ago  in  came  a  Director  of  the  Park 
Service,  Mr.  Mott,  and  this  other  gen- 
tleman came  in  and  sat  down  next  to 
him,  and  every  time  we  asked  Mr. 
Mott  a  question,  it  seemed  like  he 
wanted  to  answer,  and  the  other 
fellow  kept  grabbing,  leaning  over,  and 
whispering  in  his  ear.  I  asked  who  that 
was,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  Mr. 
Home,  a  political  operative,  a  political 
appointee. 

I  could  not  help  but  hark  back  to  my 
undergraduate  work  in  political  sci- 
ence regarding  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  government  bureauc- 
racy, but  the  party  is  always  preemi- 
nent. There  is  a  shadow  goverrunent  in 
the  party.  It  seems  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice and  some  other  professional  agen- 
cies of  Government  here  in  the  United 
States  are  being  subjected  to  that 
same  abuse.  Here  is  a  gentleman  with 
experience  and  integrity,  Mr.  Mott,  Di- 
rector of  the  Park  Service,  who  has 
honest  opinions  about  things,  honest 
opinions  that  we  were  not  treating  the 
Park  Service  properly.  There  are  prob- 
lems out  there,  there  are  things  that 
need  to  be  dealt  with,  and  he  is  being 
restrained  if  he  wants  to  remain  in 
that  position  and  do  something  good 
for  the  Park  Service,  he  has  a  political 
operative  saying,  "No,  you  can  not  say 
that  or  tell  the  truth  about  this." 

The  bill  to  which  we  hear  so  much 
opposition  does  something  simple:  It 
assures  the  professionalism  of  the 
Park  Service  so  that  Congress  will  get 
honest,  professional  opinions,  and 
management  of  that  Service.  Is  this 
interfering,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm the  appointment  of  the  Director 
of  the  Park  Service,  the  person  who  is 
going  to  preside  over  the  355  areas 
that  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  have  set  aside  for  all  time,  as 
areas  too  precious  to  be  despoiled?  I 
think  not.  It  is  proper  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  and  it  is  good 
policy  that  we  should  make  these 
changes  to  free  up  the  Park  Service 
from  the  most  egregious  abuses  of  the 
political  system,  so  that  they  can 
begin  again  to  professionally  manage 


and  advise  Congress  honestly  on  the 
needs  of  this  system. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr,  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1484— a  bill  to  reorganize  and  de- 
politicize  the  National  Park  Service. 
What's  wrong  with  the  National  Park 
Service?  Is  legislation  needed  to  right 
this  wrong? 

First  of  all,  what's  wrong  with  the 
National  Park  Service  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  thousands 
of  dedicated  employees — from  rangers 
to  managers— who  are  the  lifeblood  of 
this  Nation's  National  Park  System. 
What  is  wrong  is  that  for  far  too  long, 
these  Park  Service  employees  have 
been  asked  everyday  to  do  more  with 
less  and  to  do  it  with  the  constant 
knowledge  that  Washington  political 
appointees  are  watching  how  they  do 
it. 

In  the  begirming,  I  thought  the 
problems  facing  the  National  Park 
Service  were  the  product  of  a  single 
administration  in  a  shortsighted  era.  I 
thought  changing  the  top  of  that  ad- 
ministration would  solve  the  problems 
of  political  interference  in  park  admin- 
istration. I  was  wrong.  Even  under  an 
administration  which  has  declared 
itself  to  be  "envirormientalist,"  politics 
as  usual  appears  to  prevail  over  long- 
term  public  policy.  The  problems  we 
face  are  institutional  and  require  a  leg- 
islative "fix." 

The  most  recent  example  of  park 
politics  interfering  with  park  policy 
occurred  at  the  national  park  I  repre- 
sent—Yosemite.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior— with  no  apparent  consul- 
tation with  the  National  Park  Service 
Director— proposed  to  convert  the  Su- 
perintendent's position  at  Yosemite 
from  Career  Civil  Service  to  Senior 
Executive  Service.  Taking  away  civil 
service  protection  from  the  Superin- 
tendent at  Yosemite — or  any  other  na- 
tional park— means  that  the  hands  on 
manager  of  this  premier  park  may  be 
removed  from  office  or  transferred 
without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and 
most  importantly,  the  day-to-day  deci- 
sions at  the  park  will  be  enormously 
subject  to  influence  by  Department  of 
the  Interior  appointees.  Fortunately, 
this  proposal  has  been  withdrawn  but 
only  after  protest  from  career  park 
service  managers  and  Members  of 
Congress.  This  is  just  one  example  the 
politicization  of  our  national  parks 
and  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  has 
given  you  many  many  more. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1484.  Better  institutions  will  produce 
better  policies.  Vote  yes  on  H.R.  1484 
for  the  Yosemites,  the  Yellowstones, 
and  all  the  other  units  of  our  National 
Park  System. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  very  simple  and  straightforward. 
We  intend  to  the  erreatest  degree  possi- 
ble to  take  politics  out  of  the  Park 
Service.  We  want  park  decisions  to  be 
made  by  career  professionals.  We  be- 
lieve that  park  personnel  should  not 
be  harassed  when  they  exercise  their 
professional  judgment,  even  when 
that  judgment  conflicts  with  the  ad 
ministration's  political  goals.  We  think 
that  Congress  should  get  realistic 
budget  requests  reflecting  what  is 
really  happening  in  the  parks,  not 
what  some  people  over  at  OMB  think 
we  ought  to  know  about  what  is  hap 
pening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  give  our  career 
professionals  a  chance  to  perform  the 
job  that  they  are  trained  and  paid  lo 
do.  Let  us  pass  the  Vento  bill. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn 
sylvania  [Mr.  Kostmayer],  a  distin 
guished  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  a  sub 
committee  chairman. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
VEirro].  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, not  only  for  his  work  on  this 
important  measure,  but  for  the  full 
scope  and  breadth  of  the  work  he  has 
done  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  along  with  his 
predecessor,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  I  think  the  name. 
"Vento.  "  will  go  down  in  the  record  a.s 
one  of  the  great  subcommittee  chair- 
men in  recognition  of  the  work  he  has 
done  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  13.  1989.  the 
House  Interior  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  which  I  chair. 
held  a  hearing  that  confirmed  my  sus- 
picions regarding  current  policy  deci- 
sions of  the  National  Park  Service: 
namely,  that  political  appointees 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
have  and  continue  to  usurp  the  au- 
thority of  National  Park  Service  pro- 
fessionals in  implementing  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  our  national  parks, 
national  monuments,  and  national  his- 
toric landmarks. 

In  the  case  my  subcommittee  investi- 
gated. Interior  Department  function- 
aries, over  the  clear  and  vigorous  op- 
position of  all  Park  Service  officials  in- 
volved, negotiated  an  easement  with 
Killlngton,  Ltd.,  owner  of  the  Killing- 
ton  ski  resort  in  Vermont,  that  would 
allow  significant  development  along  a 
currently  remote  section  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail.  The  Department  politi- 
cal appointees,  despite  several  prom 
ises  made  repeatedly  during  5  years  of 
negotiations,  went  so  far  ais  to  direct 
that  this  highly  controversial  ease- 
ment be  finalized  without  adequate 
environmental  assessment  work,  with- 
out public  hearing,  and  even  without 


notifying  the  Vermont  congressional 
delegation,  interested  citizens  and  con- 
servation groups. 

The  slipshod  and  blatantly  political 
way  in  which  this  decision  was  made 
led  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference, 
along  with  several  environmental 
groups,  to  file  suit  against  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service— the  first  and  only 
time  the  groups  have  filed  suit  in  over 
1.800  land  acquisition  cases  involving 
the  Appalachian  Trail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  put  an  end  to  this  destructive 
interference  with  the  great  treasures 
that  we  have  entrusted  to  the  profes- 
sionals of  the  National  Park  Service. 
We  must  no  longer  allow  untrained 
and  unknowledgeable  political  ap- 
pointees to  undermine  the  protections 
that  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
most  naturally,  culturally,  and  histori- 
cally significant  of  our  Nation's  lands. 

H.R.  1484  would  protect  against  this 
interference  by  transferring  authority 
for  directing  the  Park  Service  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  bill  also  requires  that  the  Direc- 
tor be  a  Park  Service  professional, 
that  he  or  she  be  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  that  he  or  she  serve  for  a  fixed 
term  of  5  years  and  that  he  may  be  re- 
moved only  for  cause. 

Elements  of  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1484  have  been  legislat- 
ed for  numerous  other  agencies.  For 
instance,  a  fixed  term  of  office  applies 
to  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  Independ- 
ent counsels  and  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
among  others,  can  be  removed  by  the 
President  only  for  cau.se.  The  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  is  an 
independent  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Many  agencies 
are  exempt  from  OMB  review  of  vari- 
ous functions,  including  the  U.S. 
Trade  Commission  which  submits  its 
budget  directly  to  Congress,  as  does 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  HHS  reports  to 
Congress  can  be  reviewed  by  OMB.  but 
OMB  cannot  revise  or  delay  them,  and 
OMB  IS  not  authorized  to  clear  reports 
to  Congress  from  the  inspector  general 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  bill  and  to  oppose  any 
amendments  that  would  weaken  its 
provisions. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Kostmayer]  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
[Mr.  DE  Lugo],  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Insular  and  Internation- 
al Affairs  and  a  member  of  my  sub- 
committee as  well. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  join 
in  the  remarks  that  were  just  made  by 


the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Kostmayer].  I  also  believe  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  is  going  to  go  down  as  one  of 
the  great  subcommittee  chairmen  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1484.  a  bill  to  reform  the 
National  Park  Service.  I  believe  this 
bill  is  a  very  valuable  measure  that 
will  enable  us  to  protect  our  national 
parklands  long  into  the  future. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  one  of  the  hardest 
working  and  most  knowledgeable  sub- 
committee chairmen  that  we  have  in 
the  House,  for  putting  together  this 
bill. 

Clearly,  decisions  affecting  our  park- 
lands  are  never  easy  and  require  the 
most  professional  and  objective  judge- 
ments. This  bill  would  create  a  better 
management  environment  where  this 
would  be  possible,  particularly 
through  the  requirement  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  to  serve  a  term 
of  5  years. 

Furthermore,  by  requiring  all  Park 
Service  employees  to  report  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Park  Service  Director,  it 
would  ensure  that  our  most  profes- 
sionally qualified  employees  will  be 
making  the  important  and  complex  de- 
cisions affecting  our  public  lands. 

Most  of  all.  this  bill  would  provide 
for  a  better  system  of  accountability 
for  such  decisions.  It  will  be  possible 
to  precisely  determine  who  made  what 
decision  and  why.  It  will  make  the 
matter  of  oversight  infinitely  easier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
most  part  has  done  a  good  job  in  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  public  lands 
and  parks  of  this  country.  H.R.  1484  in 
my  view  will  enable  the  Department  to 
do  an  even  better  job  by  enhancing 
the  role  of  professionals  who  have  the 
ability  to  best  manage  our  parks. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis],  an  able 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  thank  my  subcommit- 
tee chairman  very  much  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1484.  the  National  Park  Service 
Reform  Act.  and  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee chairman  for  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Park  Service. 

From  my  service  on  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  know  the  Importance  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  terms  of  conser- 
vation, recreation,  and  historic  preser- 
vation. 

It  is  clear  from  the  record  compiled 
by  the  subcommittee  that  we  must 
strengthen  and  improve  the  National 
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Park  Service.  This  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  important  changes  necessary 
to  address  the  well-known  problems 
verified  in  the  hearing  record. 

The  chairman's  legislation  is  both 
appropriate  and  moderate.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
all  my  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Levins]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Levins]  is  recog- 
nized for  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me,  and  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  spelling  out  the  extent  of 
the  remaining  time  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee as  well  for  his  superb  work  in 
crafting  a  very  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  adding  my  support  to  this 
bill. 

This  is  a  service  which  is  responsible 
for  a  legacy  that  will  be  preserved  not 
only  for  our  generation  but  for  fur- 
ther generations.  The  independence 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  outlined  for  it  in  the  context 
of  this  legislation  will  help  it  to  per- 
form its  functions  with  the  independ- 
ence and  ability  it  needs  so  we  will  be 
able  to  protect  the  legacy  of  these 
parks  for  further  generations. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  subcommittee  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
urge  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  a 
couple  of  observations.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kostmayer] 
suggested  in  his  remarks  that  what  we 
really  ought  to  do  and  we  ought  to  be 
considering  is  making  the  Park  Service 
an  independent  agency.  I  think  that  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  I  do  not 
think  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

We  are  taking  the  Park  Service  and 
making  it  into  something  that  cannot 
be  defined.  It  is  of  the  administration, 
but  it  is  not  of  the  administration,  it  is 
in  the  Department,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
Department,  it  answers  to  the  Secre- 
tary but  it  does  not  answer  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  existence 
of  something  they  probably  wish  did 
not  exist,  and  that  is  the  Navajo-Hopi 
Relocation  Commission.  Regardless  of 
our  views  of  the  merits  of  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  relocation  dispute.  I  want  the 
Members  to  think  about  that  commis- 
sion, because  it  is  out  there  all  by 
itself,  appointed  by  the  President,  not 
answerable  to  the  Secretary,  it  is  of 
the  Department  but  not  of  the  De- 
partment, of  the  administration  but 


not  of  the  administration.  And  up 
until  the  last  year  or  so  it  has  been  a 
mess.  Nobody  has  watched  it.  They 
have  an  annual  appropriation  hearing. 
They  get  annually  beaten  over  the 
head  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. They  annually  get  their  money 
appropriated  and  they  go  about  their 
business  annually  again.  We  are  creat- 
ing the  same  kind  of  situation  here. 

D  1410 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  no-see-'ems  who 
are  going  to  run  the  National  Park 
Service  are  going  to  be  here  in  this 
Congress.  Nobody  says  that  the  situa- 
tion with  a  politicized  Park  Service  is 
good,  but  we  are  not  solving  the  prob- 
lem with  this  legislation,  and  I  do 
want  to  reemphasize  once  more,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento],  and  inciden- 
tally I  want  to  say  to  him  what  an 
honor  it  has  been  to  be  here  in  your 
day  of  deification. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  One  moment,  and  I 
will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  magnitude  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  is 
doing  to  this  service  and  its  relation- 
ship with  my  administration  is  con- 
tained in  the  very  last  section,  and  I 
am  sorry,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento],  "I  disagree 
with  you." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  benign 
section.  This  does  not  give  the  service 
the  option,  if  my  colleagues  will,  of 
clearing  its  communication  with  the 
Congress  with  OMB,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  with  the  adminis- 
tration. It  specifically  says  it  shall  not 
do  it  regardless  of  any  other  provision 
of  law.  rule,  regulation,  or  policy  direc- 
tive. The  Director  shall  provide  any  in- 
formation by  report,  testimony,  or 
otherwise  without  review.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Service  is  to  respond  to  any 
committee  or  subcommittee  of  this 
Congress,  any  committee  or  sulxjom- 
mittee  directly,  without  discussing 
what  he  is  going  to  say  to  that  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  at  all  with  any 
representative  of  the  administration. 

Now.  very  candidly,  I  do  not  think 
by  this  legislation,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento], 
"You  are  depoliticizing  the  Park  Serv- 
ice. I  just  think  you're  putting  it  under 
the  control  of  a  different  set  of  politi- 
cal operatives,  and  I  don't  think  that 
your  biU  accomplishes  what  you  want 
it  to  do.  I  think  it  does  establish  bad 
policy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate,  very  frankly, 
when  we  stand  over  here  and  wield  the 
only  influence  that  we  have,  which  is 
the  veto,  but  it  will  be  vetoed. 

I  just  would  urge  our  colleagues  to 
rethink  their  position  on  this  and  to 
reject  the  principles  contained  in  H.R. 
1484. 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  out  of 
time,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  some 
of  mine  to  him. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
out  of  time.  Obviously  we  have  a  lot  of 
requests  today,  and  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Members.  I  am  not  a 
candidate  for  the  purpose  the  gentle- 
man alludes,  at  least  not  at  this  point. 
But.  if  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]  will  continue  to  yield  I 
would  say  that  it  is  curious  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  is  for  the  independence 
of  it.  but  that  this  does  not  create  in- 
dependence. I  have  some.  We  had  ex- 
plored that,  as  I  said,  and  there  are 
many  groups  that  would  like  to  see 
total  independence,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  there  is  a  working  model 
within  many  of  oiu-  departments  that 
have  semi-independent  or  great  auton- 
omy within  the  departments,  nonethe- 
less, for  instance,  the  IRS.  or  the  FBI 
or  various  other  agencies,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  all  of  them  have, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  will  continue  to  yield,  and  I 
will  just  conclude  my  statement,  have 
a  degree  of  autonomy  within  them 
that  is  necessitated  by  the  work  they 
do,  and  what  we  are  seeking  is  a 
status,  not,  obviously,  absolute  symme- 
try with  them,  but  offering  the  same 
sort  of  control,  and  the  same  sort  of 
independence  and  autonomy. 

And  I  fail  to  see  and  it  is  certainly 
not  the  intent  that  there  be  greater 
legislative  involvement  right  now  as 
we  are  eliminating  one  type  of  the  no- 
see-'ems  in  terms  of  the  assistant  sec- 
retaries and  many  others  that  have 
interfered  blatantly  with  the  Park 
Service  operation  and  its  policies,  even 
its  implementation  of  the  law.  We  do 
not  seek  to  inject  further  legislative 
action.  I  think  it  is  ironic.  There  cer- 
tainly is  no  measure  before  us  that 
gives  us  as  legislators  more  ability  to 
do  that  any  more  than  we  have  right 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  im- 
properly sometimes  there  is  legislative 
involvement  with  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  our  Government  and  some 
interference  through  the  Appropria- 
tions Act  and  various  riders  that  occur 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  is  of  con- 
cern to  me,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Rhodes]  on  the  solution,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  the  intent.  The  gen- 
tleman is  certainly  entitled  to  his  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  let  me  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  that  of  those  agencies  he  men- 
tioned the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  in  fact  an  independent  office.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  FBI 
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certainly  do  exist  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  they  do  not  have 
the  freedom,  nor  the  directive  from 
Congress  to  come  to  Congress  without 
going  through  their  respective  Secre- 
taries and  the  heads  of  their  agencies. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  txll  now 
before  us,  H.R.  1484,  is  sinrHlar  to  legislation 
that  passed  the  House  last  year  I  appreciate 
the  fact  ttiat  my  frierxl  from  Minnesota,  sub- 
committee Cfiairman  Vento,  has  made  a 
number  of  changes  to  meet  concerns  that  I 
had  expressed  last  year 

The  national  parks  of  Amenca  are  among 
the  most  precious  tf>ings  we  as  a  nation  pos- 
sess. The  parks  system  f>as  tieen  called  by 
many  a  uniquely  American  idea  and  indeed  it 
IS.  How  unforturwite  it  is  that  the  process  of 
operating  and  directing  tf>e  parks  has  t)ecome 
pioliticized  to  tfie  point  of  hampenng  tfie  effec- 
tive oinning  of  tfie  park  system  The  decisions 
of  resource  managers  are  often  overtaken  by 
political  deasionmaking.  HR  1484  is  an  at- 
tempt to  return  tfie  running  of  ttie  park  system 
to  tfrase  experienced  in  resource  manage- 
ment arxj  sensitive  to  ttie  corKept  and  ideal  of 
our  natkxial  parks.  There  is  no  question  that 
such  cfianges  are  necessary  if  the  park 
system  is  to  survive  for  tfie  enjoyment  of 
future  generatx>ns. 

H.R  1484  IS  not  a  perfect  solution  to  the 
problem,  I  fiave  some  misgivings  whether 
Presidentiai  appointment  and  Senate  confir 
mation  will  make  ttie  process  less  political— 
but  It  wnll  grant  tfie  Director  of  Ifie  Parks  equal 
footng  with  the  Director  of  ttie  Fish  and  Wild- 
life and  tfie  Director  of  the  BLM  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  The  t>ill  sets  a  fixed 
term  of  5  years  and  gives  ttie  Director  direct 
control  over  all  piolicies,  functions  and  employ- 
ees, save  txjdget.  and  cabinet  policy  matters 
Tfie  tNll  would  expand  professional  qualifica- 
tion requirements  of  top  employees  and  have 
NPS  answer  directly  to  ttie  Congress  These 
provisions  may  allow  ttie  Director  the  auton- 
omy necessary  to  effectively  protect  our  na 
tional  parks. 

Mr  Chairman,  ttiese  are  positive  stepa 
toward  our  goal  of  a  more  independent  and 
less  political  Park  Service  I  commend  Mr 
Vento  for  tfie  hard  work  fie  has  put  into  this 
legislation  in  an  effort  to  forge  a  workable  so- 
lution and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to 
explain  my  oppositksn  to  H.R   1484 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  bill's  desire  to 
protect  this  Nations  park  system  Without  a 
doubt,  our  environment  is  our  most  treasured 
resource 

But  one  does  not  improve  management  of 
our  national  parks  by  destroying  accountability 
for  tfie  quality  of  tfieir  management  MR  1484 
would  reorganize  the  National  Park  Service  by 
creating  an  independent  board  that  would 
transfer  all  current  functions  and  authorities 
relating  to  tfie  park  system  from  ttie  Secretary 
of  tfie  Interior  to  tfie  director  of  the  tx>ard. 
wfio  wouk)  not  be  subiect  to  removal  by  the 
President  except  in  situations  of  gross  incom- 
petence. Decentralizing  management  authority 
from  a  Cabinet  officer  is  not  only  poor  man 
agement,  it  f^as  tfie  potential  of  creating  more 
delays  in  important  environmental  decisions  it 
makes  it  impossible  for  tfie  American  people 


to  hold  an  administration  accountable  for  what 
happiens  in  our  national  parks 

That  IS  unacceptable.  Isolating  the  adminis- 
tration from  the  actions  of  the  Park  Service  is 
not  tfie  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  our  national  parks  A  better  way  must  be 
found 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse  in 
opposition  to  H  R.  1484  As  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands,  I  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  suppiort  legislative  efforts  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  National  Park  Service  However,  in 
spite  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Mr  Vento,  I  am  nsing  to 
oppose  H  R  1 484  as  I  do  not  feel  this  bill 
meets  the  goal  of  improving  the  National  Park 
Service,  nor  is  it  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Park  Service 

This  legislation,  in  my  opinion  and  that  of 
other  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
goes  much  too  tar  It  proposes  a  radical  revi- 
sion in  the  current  management  scheme  of 
the  Park  Service  and  would,  1  tielieve.  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  Forest  Service  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  or  NOAA  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce 

H  R  1 484  would  eliminate  virtually  all  secre- 
tanal  authonty  over  the  Park  Service  This 
would  t>e  completely  unworkable,  as  well  as 
unsound  management  It  is  imperative  that  a 
Catnnet  officer  have  authonty  over  operating 
programs  within  the  bureaus  under  his  or  her 
department  in  order  to  manage  effectively 
The  current  hierarchy  of  management  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
insures  accountability  Equally  important,  the 
Park  Service  feels  that  the  secretarial  void 
created  by  this  proposal  would  be  a  political 
and  managerial  liability  Yet,  this  is  the  man- 
agement scheme  which  HR  1484  would  im- 
plement 1  fail  to  see  how  it  could  tie  charac- 
terized as  beneficial  for  the  Park  Service 

Another  important  point  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  determined  the  bill  to  tie 
unconstitutional  due  to  violation  of  the  separa- 
tion of  piowers  and  infringement  on  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  President  These  are  seri- 
ous issues  which  need  to  be  addressed  prior 
to  further  action  on  this  bill 

It  is  also  impoitant  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Park  Service,  who  are 
responsible  tor  the  management  of  the  Park 
Service,  strongly  oppose  HR  1484  They  do 
not  tielieve,  for  good  reasons,  that  manage- 
ment of  this  nature  would  work  properly  and 
effectively 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary It  proposes  a  ma|or  revision  to  correct 
what  appear  to  tie  only  minor  problems  In  ad- 
dition, it  creates  the  potential  for  micromanag- 
ment  of  the  Park  Service  by  Congress  which  I 
believe  would  tie  detrimental  and  would  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent  I  feel  the  present 
management  system  for  the  Park  Service  rep- 
resents sound  and  effective  policy  It  provides 
for  coordination  with  other  agencies  within  the 
Department  and  the  Federal  Government,  and 
with  the  administration  It  also  provides  Con- 
gress and  the  public  with  ample  opportunities 
to  review  and  revise  Park  Service  programs 
and  txxlgets 

In  closing,  Mr  Chairman,  while  improvement 
of  the  management  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 


ice IS  a  laudable  goal,  I  believe  it  could  be  ac- 
complisfied  through  other  more  responsible 
and  effective  means.  One  such  nnettiod  which 
I  will  support  wfien  It  is  offered  as  a  substitute 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Anzona  is  to  re- 
quire Presidential  appointment  and  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  Director.  However,  short  of 
that,  I  feel  the  current  management  system 
works  very  well.  Therefore,  I  must  oppose 
H  R  1484  which  proposes  major  structural  re- 
construction for  what  appear  to  tie  relatively 
minor  cracks  in  the  system. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  HR  1484  and  support  the  Rhodes- 
Craig  substitute  as  the  responsible  alternative 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  pioint  out  also  tfiat 
the  administration  has  signaled  that  there  will 
be  a  veto  on  this  legislation  if  it  is  passed  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  lime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  by  sections,  and  each  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a/  the  United  Statts  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKITIUS     I      NATKINAI.     I'.ARK     SYSTEM     REVIEW 
Hn.AKIl 

ia>  Establishment  and  Functions.— There 
us  hereb.v  established  a  National  Park 
System  Review  Board  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  ■Board").  The  Hoard 
.shall  maintain  a  continuing  review  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  of  existing  and  proposed  Na- 
tional Park  System  units.  The  Board  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  an  annual  report  conta.ning 
the  results  of  its  review,  together  with  any 
recommendations  for  the  management  of 
the  National  Park  System  or  any  proposed 
additions  to  such  system,  as  it  considers  ap- 
propriate. Concurrently  with  the  submission 
of  the  annual  budget  of  the  United  States 
by  tfie  President,  the  Board  shall  submit  to 
ttie  President  and  to  the  Congress  budget 
recommendations  for  the  National  Park 
Service  and  for  the  Board.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  policy  directive,  the  Board  shall 
transmit  such  annual  report  and  budget  rec- 
ommendations, and  provide  any  other  infor- 
mation on  the  request  of  any  committee  or 
-suticommittee  of  Congress,  by  report,  testi- 
mony, or  otherwise,  without  review,  clear- 
ance, or  approval  by  any  other  administra- 
tive authority  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Board  may  deem  such  review,  clearance,  or 
approval  appropriate. 

<b)  Membership  and  Terms  of  Office.— 
The  President  shall  appoint  members  of  the 
Board  from  among  persons  who,  because  of 
education  or  experience,  are  considered 
knowledgeable  regarding  policy  issues  af- 
fecting the  natural  or  cultural  resources  of 
the  Nation.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  three 
members  serving  for  terms  of  four  years, 
except  that  the  terms  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  (as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment) 
as  follows:  One  member  after  one  year,  one 
member  after  three  years,  and  one  memljer 
after  five  years.  Members  of  the  Board  may 
tie  removed  by  the  President  only  for  ineffi- 
ciency, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in 
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office.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  tiefore  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term, 

(c)  Admiwistkative  Provisions.- The 
Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among 
its  meml)ers.  A  majority  of  the  Board  serv- 
ing at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
Board  shall  have  an  official  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed.  The  Board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  Any 
memtier  of  the  Board  may,  with  the  author- 
ization of  the  Chairman,  conduct  public 
meetings.  There  shall  t>e  at  least  six  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  each  year.  In  carrying  out 
its  functions,  the  Board  may  adopt  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  functions  and  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  amounts  provided  in  an  appro- 
priation act,  contract  for  any  necessary  serv- 
ices. 

<d)  Public  Meetings;  Public  Comment.— 
All  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  and  the  Board  shall  solicit,  and 
review,  public  comments  on  all  recommen- 
dations to  be  made  by  the  Board. 

(c)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board 
shall  each  be  paid  annual  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  highest  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule.  While  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Commission,  mem- 
liers  of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
ment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(f)  Staff,  Experts  and  Consultants.— The 
Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
personnel  as  it  considers  appropriate,  in- 
cluding at  least  a  chief  of  staff,  a  secretary 
to  the  Board,  a  legal  counsel,  five  investiga- 
tors, and  ten  support  staff.  The  staff  shall 
be  appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The 
Board  may  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
ent  services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  but  as  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  basic  pay  payable 
for  GS  13  of  the  General  Schedule.  Upon 
request  of  the  Board,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Board  to  assist  the 
Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act. 

(g)  Obtaining  Data —Notwithstanding 
sections  552  through  552b  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Board  may  secure 
directly  from  the  National  Park  Service  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  shall  furnish  such  information 
to  the  Board. 

(h)  Administrative  Support  Services.- 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Board  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  administrative  support  services  as 
the  Board  may  request.  The  Board  may  use 
the  United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 


The    CHAIRMAN.    The    clerk    will 
now  designate  section  2. 
The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

(a)  Director  of  National  Park  Service.— 
There  shall  be  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  National  Park  Service  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  from  among  persons 
qualified,  by  training  and  experience  and  by 
demonstrated  ability,  to  administer,  protect, 
and  preserve  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  The  Director 
shall  be  paici  at  the  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five  years 
and  may  be  removed  by  the  President  only 
for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfea- 
sance in  office. 

(b)  Functions.— On  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  all  functions  and  authorities  of  the 
Secretary  which  are  carried  out  through  the 
National  Park  Service  as  of  July  1,  1988. 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  appoint- 
ed under  this  Act,  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  retain  the  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  budget  of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  for  conveying  information  regarding 
the  National  Park  System  to  and  from  the 
Cabinet.  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions, the  Director  and  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Park  Service  shall 
not  be  responsible  to,  or  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision or  direction  of,  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  any  other  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

(c)  Employees.— The  Director  shall  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  Director  shall  appoint  the  fol- 
lowing: three  Deputy  Directors  from  among 
the  professional  employees  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  a  Deputy  Director  of 
Historic  Preservation  and  Cultural  Re- 
sources; and  a  Deputy  Director  for  Recrea- 
tion. Conservation,  and  Open  Space,  Sala- 
ries, grades,  and  benefits  of  employees  so 
transferred  shall  not  be  affected  adversely 
thereby,  except  that  no  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  shall  be  appointed  from 
or  under  schedules  excepted  from  the  com- 
petitive service.  No  person  whose  position 
has  been  excepted  from  the  competitive 
service,  other  than  the  Director  or  an  indi- 
vidual holding  a  Senior  Executive  Service 
position,  may  conduct,  or  participate  in  the 
conduct  of,  any  performance  appraisal 
under  chapter  43  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

(d)  Transfers.— Upon  appointment  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  under 
this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  provide  for  the 
transfer  to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
such  Director  such  of  the  personnel,  proper- 
ty, funds,  and  records  of  the  service  created 
by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  approved 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1). 
as  are  under  the  administrative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(e)  Independence  in  Providing  Inporma- 
tion.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  policy  di- 
rective, the  Director  shall  provide  any  infor- 
mation on  the  request  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  Congress,  by  report,  testi- 
mony, or  otherwise,  without  review,  clear- 


ance, or  approval  by  any  other  administra- 
tive authority. 

committee  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment  to 
section  1. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  3, 
strike  all  of  section  1  through  page  5,  line 
25,  and  renumber  section  2  as  section  1. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  amendment  is  contro- 
versial. It  is  one  of  the  key  issues  that 
engendered  considerable  opposition  to 
this  bill  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
last  Congress  was  the  establishment  of 
the  review  board  to  look  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  Director  of  the  NPS 
and  tell  the  public  and  the  Congress 
what  it  found.  Some  confusion  was 
generated  as  to  the  role  of  the  existing 
National  Park  Advisory  Board  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  proposed  review  board. 
The  existing  Advisory  Board,  does  not 
have  broad  legislated  authority  to 
review  the  activities  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice or  the  Park  System  in  a  manner 
that  is  particularly  helpftil  to  the 
public  or  to  the  Congress.  The  Adviso- 
ry Board  is  advisory  only  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  has  no  reporting  responsibil- 
ities to  Congress.  Because  of  this  we  in 
the  Congress  have  gained  little  from 
them,  conversely  the  proposed  review 
board  would  have  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress annually  and  would  have  provid- 
ed a  much  needed  information  source 
regarding  the  needs  for  congressional 
action  in  support  of  the  park  system. 
However,  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
compromise  with  the  opponents  of 
H.R.  1484  I  recommended  that  the 
committee  delete  the  provisions  relat- 
ed to  the  National  Park  Review  Board. 
The  Committee  accepted  that  amend- 
ment and  section  1  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced was  deleted— which  Form  I  now 
seek  to  continue  as  the  full  House  con- 
sideration moves  forward  on  H.R. 
1484. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  proce- 
durally the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Vento]  is  correct.  The  subcom- 
mittee adopted  what  is  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  section  2  as  a  substitute, 
and  procedurally  it  should  be  consid- 
ered as  the  legislative  vehicle  before 
us  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  mr.  rhodes 

Mr.  RHODEIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Rhodes:  Strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

•That  there  shall  be  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  a  National  Park  Serv- 
ice headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
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advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Di- 
rector shall  have  a  broad  background  and 
substantial  experience  and  knowledge  in  the 
management  of  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources and  recreation." 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  brief  because  we  have  gone  over  the 
substance  of  my  position  in  connection 
with  the  bill  itself. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  to 
retain  the  proposition  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Park  Service  should  enjoy 
the  same  status  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Director  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv 
ice.  which   is  a  Presidential   appoint- 
ment with  Senate  confirmation,  and  it 
is   the   intent   of   the   amendment   to 
retain  that  portion  of  the  legislation 
which  does  make  that  designation  a 
Presidential  designation  and  does  re 
quire   Senate   confirmation    but    does 
not  change  anything  else  in  terms  of 
the  way  that  the  Director  of  the  Park 
Service  reports.  He  would  still  be  an 
swerable  to  the  Secretary.  He  would 
still  be  a  portion  of  the  administra 
tion.   and   his   performance   would   be 
evaluated  as  such. 

It  simply  changes  the  method  by 
which  the  Director  is  designated  and 
does  recognize  the  stature  of  the  Na 
tional  Park  Service  as  it  relates  to  the 
other  two  agencies  within  the  Depart 
ment  and  the  stature  of  the  Director 
of  the  Park  Service,  which  I  believe  is 
appropriate  for  us  to  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  1484. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise,  of 
course,  in  opposition  to  the  amend 
ment.  In  doing  so  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
parage the  Presidential  appointment 
and  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Park  Service  Director.  I  think  that 
that  is  a  good  step,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
positive  response  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes! 
and  other  Members  have  made  with 
regard  to  this. 
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I  just  simply  feel  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  gives  obviously  the 
Senate  a  new  role,  a  special  role  in 
terms  of  looking  at  the  credentials  and 
the  other  qualifications  they  look  at 
with  regard  to  Presidential  appointees 
in  the  Presidential  process,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  do.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  it. 

The  problem  is.  though,  that  the 
issue  goes  deeper  than  this.  I  articulat- 
ed earlier,  I  was  not  trying  to  say 
there  is  a  perfect  symmetry  between 
the  IRS  or  the  FBI  or  some  of  the 
other  agencies  that  have  great  auton- 
omy within  the  Federal  departments. 
There  is  not.  Maybe  it  is  more  of  a  sit- 
uation where  we  have  like  in  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[FERO  or  others  where  they  have 
special  responsibility,  where  they  need 


autonomy,  where  they  need  independ- 
ence, they  need  insulation  from  both 
the  administration  and  from  Congress. 
I  do  not  seek  to  displace  the  adminis- 
tration to  insert  Congress  into  shaping 
park  policy-outside  the  legislation 
process. 

We  do  this  because  I  think  the 
system  has  matured,  and  is  riddled 
with  problems,  because  in  the  past  20 
years  there  has  been  a  constant  im- 
proper involvement,  pulling  the  rug 
out  from  under  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  time  and  time 
again. 

I  think  the  issue  here  is  to  let  the 
professional  views  and  the  profession- 
al judgments  of  the  scientists  and  of 
the  other  Park  Service  professionals 
who  are  trying  to  do  their  jobs  to  pre- 
serve the  parks  and  the  cultural  re- 
sources, to  permit  those  decisions  to 
go  forward,  whether  it  is  an  air  quality 
issue  or  other  matters,  to  bring  that 
information  to  Congress.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  do  it. 

As  I  said,  I  think  we  tried  to  strike  a 
balance  in  this  bill  in  terms  of  not  pro- 
viding for  complete  autonomy,  not  to 
create  another  EPA.  not  to  create 
something  improper  or  unworkable, 
but  to  maintain  the  NPS  within  the 
Department  where  it  could  work  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  ELM,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  some  of  the 
other  people  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

This  Rhodes  amendment  simply 
does  not  go  far  enough  in  terms  of  ad- 
dressing the  nature  of  the  problem.  It 
fails  to  realize  what  the  problems  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
future. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
permitted  many  times  Assistant  Secre- 
taries who  are  now  gone,  who  do  not 
know,  who  have  no  direct  line  of  re- 
sponsibility, as  I  refer  to  them  as  the 
no-see-ums,  who  can  fly  through  that 
fine  mesh  screen  and  nobody  knows 
what  is  biting  them  and  they  do  bite 
quite  aggressively.  Park  policy  today 
has  the  same  problem.  Nobody  is  re- 
sponsible in  too  many  situations.  The 
ultimate  accountability  should  be  in 
the  Director  of  the  Park  Service. 
Permit  the  Director  to  become  the 
type  of  advocate  that  I  think  we  need 
for  the  354  units  of  the  Park  System. 

We  say  in  the  designation  of  parks 
and  of  the  natural  resources,  cultural 
resources,  the  myriad  of  resources 
that  they  make  up,  that  these  are  our 
crown  jewels.  These  are  the  finest  re- 
sources that  we  have  in  our  Nation 
that  should  be  protected  in  perpetuity. 

Unfortunately  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  too  often  these  crown  jewels 
of  our  natural  and  cultural  resources 
are  becoming  the  rhinestones  because 
degradation  is  taking  place. 

Once  a  decision  is  made  by  someone 
which  moves  in  the  wrong  direction, 
we  lose  the  resources:  we  cannot  recre- 
ate  those   resources.   They   are   gone. 


They  are  gone  for  our  lifetimes  and 
for  the  lifetimes  of  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren. 

So  I  am  very,  very  concerned  that  we 
do  take  the  right  step  now.  I  certainly 
want  to  work  with  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  this  issue  as 
we  move  forward. 

I  think  the  reported  bill,  H.R.  1484. 
is  a  good  measure.  We  have  tried  to 
sharpen  up  the  focus  to  where  the  spe- 
cific problem  is,  to  eliminate  that 
which  might  be  distracting  in  terms  of 
a  review  board;  but  to  further  remove 
these  provisions  would  cut  out  the 
heart  of  what  is  intended  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  and  strongly 
recommend  that  my  colleagues  oppose 
this  and  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to 
vote  yes  on  H.R.  1484  to  protect  our 
national  parks. 

Here  are  the  reasons: 

With  politics  and  special  interests 
put  first,  park  protection  and  profes- 
sional workers  have  suffered. 

Nonprofessional,  political  appointees 
review  all  national  park  superintend- 
ents and  seek  noncareer  appointments. 
This  is  unhealthy. 

Nonprofessional,  political  appointees 
direct  and  limit  testimony  and  infor- 
mation sought  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
This  is  of  great  concern. 

Park  professionals  have  been  har- 
assed for  study  conclusions  and  ac- 
tions to  protect  our  national  parks. 
This  is  intolerable. 

H.R.  1484  will  let  the  Director  direct 
the  Park  Service  instead  of  some  low- 
level,  political  hack. 

House  counsel  says:  Justice  Depart- 
ment challenge  to  constitutionally  of 
H.R.  1484  is  without  merit. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement.  I  think  it  is  a  very  thought- 
ful statement. 

You  know,  we  are  hearing  today  a 
lot  about  the  problems  with  the  re- 
volving door  in  terms  of  special  inter- 
ests gaining  access.  Of  course,  we  have 
real  problems  in  terms  of  our  resource 
management  agencies  and  the  myriad 
of  resources  that  they  are  managing; 
but  one  of  the  fundamental  points  if 
you  are  going  to  have  a  revolving  door. 
it  does  not  do  any  good  if  you  have  a 
revolving  door  where  people  who  go 
out  and  work  in  the  private  sector  are 
barred  from  that,  but  there  has  to  be 
someone  inside  the  Department  to 
play  catch  with  them,  someone  to  take 
the   missiles   and   the   directives   that 
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they  are  sending  from  special  inter- 
ests. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  we  are 
eliminating  some  of  those  people  who 
are  playing  catch  on  the  Inside.  They 
find  new  routes.  They  find  new  ways 
and  places  to  do  it.  It  is  surprising  to 
me  that  the  Park  Service  for  50  years 
operated  pretty  objectively,  but  today 
there  are  efforts  to  put  In  place  in  fact 
in  the  agency  people  who  are  purely 
political  appointees. 

You  know,  like  all  of  us.  when  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  elected  or  any  President 
is  elected,  I  think  they  have  the  right 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  people  ap- 
pointed in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  other  places,  but  they  do 
not  have  the  right  to  unilaterally 
change  the  way  our  parks  are  man- 
aged, to  override  Civil  Service  deci- 
sions. We  have  the  right  to  have  the 
information  come  out  and  to  try  to 
build  some  insulation.  That  is  what 
the  bill  is  trying  to  do.  Obviously,  that 
is  objectionable  to  some.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  perfect  answer  to  it, 
but  we  can  surely  improve  by  what  is 
intended  here. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
support.  He  is  a  strong  and  able 
member  of  the  sulxjommittee. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  essentially 
would  "perform  a  cosmetic  change.  The 
structure  as  it  exists  today  essentially 
would  remain  intact.  It  would  certain- 
ly preserve  the  power  of  political  ap- 
pointees. The  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  others  could  continue  to  undercut 
the  policy  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  transfer  power  and 
responsibility  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  giving  him  the 
charge  of  directly  having  control  and 
responsibility  for  the  management  and 
direction  of  our  national  parks. 
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He  essentially  would  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  atrophied  management 
where  everyone  is  in  charge  and  where 
no  one  is  in  charge. 

I  would  again  state  my  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  use  this  time  to  point  out  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  House  that  I  do  not  have  a  person- 
al quarrel  with  any  of  the  National 
Park  Service  Directors,  and  I  did  not 
use  this  as  a  means  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress to  criticize  Director  Mott,  nor  do 
I  in  this  Congress  seek  to  malign  Di- 


rector Ridenour  who  is,  of  course,  the 
new  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
where  the  gentleman  hails  from. 

We  hope  to  work  with  him  positive- 
ly, but  we  would  like  to  have  him  in 
charge,  to  be  accountable,  to  be  re- 
sponsible, that  in  fact  not  someone 
else  making  decisions  for  the  NPS; 
that  the  Director  actually  making  de- 
cisions and  that  he  will  stand  up  and 
can  defend  the  Park  System,  and  that 
is  really  what  is  at  issue  here.  It  is  not 
a  personelity.  It  is  not  a  political-party 
issue.  It  is  an  issue  of  sound  adminis- 
trative structure,  and  this  amendment 
obviously  would  cut  out  the  heart  of 
what  is  being  offered  in  the  measure 
H.R.  1481. 

While  it  is  all  right  to  confirm  by 
the  Senate,  it  is  inadequate  in  terms  of 
the  totality  of  neea  with  regard  to  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  his  support,  an- 
other able  member  of  the  subconmiit- 
tee,  and  a  very  thoughtful  statement. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  chairman's  remarks. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Arizona,  Mr.  Rhodes.  I  believe 
that  this  substitute  is  a  much  more  rational 
and  effective  approach  toward  Improving  the 
management  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  has  grown  tremendously 
since  its  establishment  in  1916.  We  now  have 
over  340  units  within  the  System  which  are 
extremely  diverse  in  nature.  As  the  Parks 
System  has  increased  in  size,  so  has  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  complexity  In  managing 
these  areas.  The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
System  Is  now  faced  with  a  myriad  of  difficult 
decisk>ns,  ranging  from  administration  to  use 
conflicts  within  the  parks. 

The  Rhodes-Craig  amendment  would  recog- 
nize and  accommodate  this  increasing  re- 
sponsibility by  elevating  the  position  of  the  Di- 
rector through  the  requirement  of  Presidential 
appointment  and  Senate  confirmation.  This  re- 
vision would  conform  the  appointment  of  the 
Park  Service  Director  with  that  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  requires  the  Director  to  have  a 
background  of  experience  and  knowledge  in 
the  management  of  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources and  recreation.  These  requirements 
will  insure  that  all  future  Directors  possess  the 
qualifk»tions  needed  to  property  manage  the 
outstanding  resources  within  our  National  Park 
System. 

These  changes  are  certainly  appropriate 
and  a  more  preferable  means  than  H.R.  1484 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  improving  the 
management  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
the  Rhodes-Craig  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Conunittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Pickett]  having  assimied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  1484)  to  establish 
to  National  Park  System  Review 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes,  has 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGE- 
MENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1990.  1991,  1992, 
AND  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 200  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  828. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  828)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  programs,  functions,  and  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  1992,  and 
1993,  with  Mr.  Dicks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Miruiesota  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  828.  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

This  is  an  important  bill  that  affects 
the  management  of  some  270  million 
acres  of  land  in  28  States  from  Florida 
to  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  mineral  inter- 
ests in  several  himdred  million  acres 
of  other  lands. 

The  bill  has  two  parts.  The  first  sec- 
tion would  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
or  BLM.  which  is  the  Agency  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  these 
public  lands  and  minerals. 
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Technically  the  BLM  has  been  oper- 
ating without  such  authorization  since 
the  end  of  fiscal  1982.  The  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  says  that  every  4  years  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  request  a  reauthor 
ization  for  BLM.  The  last  such  request 
was  submitted  in  1980,  but  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress,  and  for  8 
years  the  Reagan  administration  ig 
nored  the  requirement  for  such  a  re- 
quest. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  H.R. 
828  to  respond  to  this  situation  by  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  BLM  for 
fiscal  1990.  1991,  1992,  and  1993. 

However,  many  of  us  believe  that  we 
need  to  do  more  than  just  reauthorize 
appropriations,  because  we  believe 
BLM  is  an  agency  with  some  real  prob 
lems  that  need  urgent  attention.  The 
second  part  of  the  bill  addresses  some 
of  those  problems. 

Historically,  the  public  lands  admin- 
istered by  BLM  were  viewed  as  un- 
wanted" lands,  warranting  little  man- 
sigement  attention.  In  keeping  with 
this  view,  intensive  livestock  grazing 
on  these  lands  was  not  regulated  until 
enactment  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
in  1934.  and  even  then,  the  operating 
Federal  philosophy  was  to  assume  a 
custodial  role  over  these  lands  pendint; 
their  ultimate  disposal  to  other  par 
ties,  like  the  more  than  1  billion  acres 
that  the  United  States  has  transferred 
to  the  States  and  to  private  parties 
over  the  years.  As  a  consequence,  the 
public  lands  that  had  already  been 
badly  damaged  by  decades  of  overgraz- 
ing and  unregulated  mining  activity 
continued  to  deteriorate  even  after 
they  were  required  to  be  managed. 

Congress  completely  revised  basic 
policy  by  enacting  the  landmark  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  [FLPMAl.  FLPMA  established 
the  policy  that  public  lands  were  to  be 
retained  in  Federal  ownership  and 
that  their  deteriorated  condition 
should  be  improved.  Further,  FLPMA 
directed  that  BLM  lands  be  managed 
under  the  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield. 

The  multiple-use  principle  requires 
BLM  to  manage  the  public  lands  in 
balanced  fashion  for  the  benefit  of  all 
users.  In  other  words,  fish  and  wild 
life,  recreation,  ecological  preserva 
tion.  watershed,  historical  and  other 
values— as  well  as  the  concerns  of 
ranchers,  miners,  and  lumbermen— are 
to  be  given  consideration  as  BLM 
works  out  a  combination  of  uses  that 
best  meets  present  and  future  needs. 

The  sustained-yield  principle  re- 
quires BLM  to  have  a  longterm  per 
spective  in  its  management  actions  to 
ensure  that  the  land's  productive  ca- 
pacity is  maintained  in  perpetuity. 
Under  the  act,  the  public  land  is  not  to 
be  abused  or  have  its  productivity  per- 
manently impaired  in  order  to  maxi 


mize  commercial  output  or  economic 
return. 

Mr.  Chairman,  FLPMA  is  a  very 
good  law,  embodying  very  sound  prin- 
ciples of  land  management.  But  for  a 
number  of  years  BLM  has  fallen  short 
of  the  mark  in  terms  of  implementa- 
tion envisioned  in  FLPMA. 

The  cause  of  most  of  BLM's  short- 
comings has  been  a  lack  of  resources. 
The  last  administration  never  request- 
ed realistic  financing  for  BLM,  and 
though  Congress  always  provided 
more  than  the  administration  sought, 
BLM  still  has  not  had  the  money  and 
the  people  they  need  to  do  their  im- 
portant job  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

As  an  authorizing  committee,  the  In- 
terior Committee  of  course  has  not 
been  able  to  directly  remedy  BLM's 
budgetary  problems,  although  we  have 
repeatedly  brought  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  We  greatly  appreci- 
ate the  willingne.ss  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  as  a 
Whole  to  provide  more  resources  for 
BLM  than  the  inadequate  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  last  administration. 

In  addition,  however,  some  of  BLM's 
problems  stem  from  failures  of  leader- 
ship and  from  distortions  in  policy 
that  can  be  addressed  through  legisla- 
tion. 

These  problems  have  been  docu- 
mented in  many  ways,  including  a 
number  of  studies  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  I  could  quote  at 
length  from  GAO's  findings,  hut  per- 
haps they  can  be  best  summarized  by 
reading  some  of  the  testimony  we  re- 
ceived from  GAG  at  the  hearing  on 
H.R.  828.  the  bill  now  before  us.  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands. 

At  that  hearing,  GAG  told  us  that 
our  work  has  shown  that  BLM  has 
not  adequately  balanced  the  compet- 
ing demands  on  the  natural  resources 
that  it  is  mandated  to  foster,  protect, 
and  preserve.  BLM  has  often  placed 
the  needs  of  commercial  interests  such 
as  livestock  permittees  and  mine  oper- 
ators ahead  of  other  users  as  well  as 
the  longterm  health  of  the  resources. 
As  a  result,  some  permittees  have 
come  to  view  the  use  of  these  lands  as 
a  property  right  for  private  benefit 
rather  than  a  conditional  privilege 
conferred  by  the  public  at  large.  Un- 
balanced management  has  been  a  re- 
curring theme  in  our  reports  on  range- 
land  management  and  hardrock 
mining  as  well  as  our  ongoing  reviews 
in  these  and  other  areas.  " 

And  the  GAG  witness  summed 
things  up  by  saying  "For  substantive 
progress  to  be  made,  we  believe  there 
will  have  to  be  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  approach  of  the  Agency  respon- 
sible for  conducting  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  the  public  lands.  For  this 
to  occur,  BLM  will  have  to  abandon  its 
historical  identification  with  the  inter- 
ests of  livestock  permittees  and  other 
commercial    interests.     In    its    stead. 


BLM  and  Interior  management  will 
have  to  demonstrate  the  institutional 
will  to  effectively  implement  the  prin- 
ciples of  multiple-use  and  sustained- 
yield  as  mandated  by  FLPMA.  Busi- 
ness-as-usual simply  will  not  do  if  the 
Congress'  expectations  as  set  forth  in 
FLPMA  are  to  be  realized.  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  agree  with 
that  conclusion  of  the  GAG,  I  urged 
our  subcommittee  and  the  full  Interior 
Committee  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  presented  by  this  reau- 
thorization bill  to  make  some  revisions 
in  existing  law  to  begin  the  process  of 
ending  'business  as  usual"  in  the 
BLM. 

After  a  very  productive  process  of 
discussion  and  debate,  the  Interior 
Committee  has  now  reported  the  bill 
with  the  addition  of  a  new  title  II, 
that  includes  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976,  BLM's  'organic 
act  " 

The  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  bill 
before  the  House  have  several  princi- 
pal goals:  To  strengthen  BLM's  profes- 
sionalism; to  further  true,  balanced 
multiple-use  management  of  public 
lands:  to  improve  BLM's  planning 
processes:  to  strengthen  enforcement 
of  BLM  regulations:  to  broaden  public 
involvement  in  BLM's  activities  and 
programs:  to  address  concerns  about 
military  use  of  public  lands:  to  revital- 
ize the  periodic-reauthorization  proc- 
ess established  by  FLPMA:  and  to  en- 
courage "truth  in  budgeting"  by  pro- 
hibiting the  use  for  other  purposes  of 
funds  appropriated  to  BLM  for  pur- 
poses of  land  acquisition,  pursuant  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  or  similar  authority. 

I  have  described  these  FLPMA  revi- 
sions as  "fine  tuning"  because  I  be- 
lieve that  they  do  not  significantly— if 
at  all— break  new  ground.  I  believe 
that  FLPMA  represents  a  sound  and 
wise  statute  which  provides  BLM  with 
ample  authority  to  properly  manage 
the  public  lands  under  a  multiple-use 
and  sustained  yield  mandate,  and,  as  I 
said,  that  most  of  BLM's  recent  short- 
comings have  resulted  from  inad- 
equate funding,  insufficient  personnel, 
and  skewed  policies  and  priorities.  But 
I  believe  that  the  fairly  modest  revi- 
sions to  FLPMA  contained  in  this  bill 
will  be  a  useful  part  of  an  overall 
effort  to  improve  BLM's  ability  to 
properly  discharge  its  important  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Before  outlining  in  more  detail  the 
FLPMA  revisions  contained  in  the  bill, 
let  me  mention  what  the  bill  does  not 
do  regarding  grazing  on  public  lands. 
There  are  now  in  existence  a  number 
of  local  grazing  advisory  boards,  estab- 
lished by  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  after  the  statutory  basis 
for  such  boards  expired  at  the  end  of 
1985.  These  boards  consist  entirely  of 
grazing  permittees.  However,  a  propos- 
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al  to  abolish  these  boards  and  to  trans- 
fer their  functions  to  the  multiple-use 
advisory  councils  provided  for  by 
FLPMA  was  dropped  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  committee's  consideration  of 
H.R.  828,  and  the  reported  bill  would 
not  affect  the  existing  grazing  adviso- 
ry boards. 

Similarly,  the  bill  does  not  address 
either  the  fee  now  charged  for  grazing 
on  public  rangelands,  or  the  problems 
the  BLM  has  had  in  enforcing  the 
rules  against  what  is  called  subleasing 
of  grazing  areas  by  ranchers  holding 
BLM  grazing  permits. 

Grazing  fees  are  now  set  by  an  exec- 
utive order  issued  in  February  1986. 
The  bill  would  not  change  that.  "Sub- 
leasing" refers  to  the  practice  of  a 
grazing  permittee  allowing  another 
person  to  make  use  of  the  forage  for 
which  the  Government  is  charging  a 
fee  set  by  that  executive  order.  We 
have  had  testimony  in  a  number  of 
hearings  that  in  some  cases  the  per- 
mittee in  return  is  paid  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  the  established  fee. 
Obviously,  in  such  cases  it  is  the  tax- 
payer—whose forage  is  t)eing  con- 
sumed—who is  losing  out  on  the  dif- 
ference. Mr.  Jamison,  the  new  BLM 
Director,  has  reaffirmed  his  intention 
to  stop  such  illegal  subleasing. 

H.R.  828  as  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee does  not  address  subleasing,  but 
every  grazing  permittee  and  everyone 
in  the  BLM  should  take  note  of  the  se- 
riousness with  which  many  of  us  view 
this  practice,  and  should  understand 
that  is  not  something  we  will  tolerate. 
Now.  let  me  briefly  outline  the  ways 
the  bill  would  revise  existing  law. 
First,  to  bolster  the  professional  status 
of  BLM's  top  management,  the  bill 
would  require  that  henceforth  the 
Deputy  Director,  Assistant  Directors, 
and  State  directors  be  nonpolitical. 
career  appointees.  The  status  of  the 
Director,  a  Presidential  appointee  sub- 
ject to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  would  not  be  changed. 

To  reinforce  FLPMA 's  emphasis  on 
envirorunental  concerns,  the  bill  would 
expand  the  definition  of  the  "areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern"  which 
are  to  receive  priority  in  management. 
The  result  is  to  make  explicit  what  I 
believe  is  the  proper  reading  of  cur- 
rent law— that  is,  that  ACEC's  should 
include  areas  with  special  environmen- 
tal, ecological,  and  scientific  resources 
and  values  as  well  as  the  resources  and 
values  already  identified  in  FLPMA, 
and  that  the  Secretary,  in  considering 
possible  designation  of  such  areas, 
should  take  into  account  not  only  the 
specific  resources  and  values  of  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  public  lands, 
but  also  the  way  that  use  of  those 
public  lands  miight  affect  the  re- 
sources and  values  of  other  areas,  such 
as  national  parks  or  other  conserva- 
tion systems  units. 

I  do  not  consider  these  proposed 
changes  in  ACEC  definitions  to  be  a 


major  departure  from  existing  law, 
and  the  language  of  this  part  of  the 
bill  was  revised  during  the  committee's 
debates  so  as  to  make  that  even  more 
clear.  In  my  opinion  FLPMA  already 
permits  BLM  to  act  to  further  the  pur- 
poses spelled  out  in  the  amendment, 
just  as  BLM  already  can  and  should 
consider  the  possible  effects  of  its 
management  decisions  on  other 
areas— such  as  national  parks— even 
though  they  have  not  always  done  so 
to  the  extent  many  of  us  think  proper. 
The  bill  would  not  mandate  the  desig- 
nation of  any  particular  lands  as 
ACEC's.  or  even  the  designation  of 
any  particular  type  of  ACEC's,  and  it 
would  not  either  establish  or  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  any  "buffers" 
or  anything  similar.  The  designation 
of  ACEC's  would  continue  to  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

The  bill  would  broaden  public  in- 
volvement by  strengthening  the  multi- 
ple-use advisory  councils  provided  for 
in  FLPMA.  It  does  not  address  the 
status  of  any  other  bodies,  such  as  the 
grazing  advisory  boards. 

With  regard  to  BLM's  land-use  plan- 
ning process,  the  bill  would  establish 
deadlines  for  the  completion  of  the 
first  generation  of  such  plans,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  revision  at  least  every  15 
years.  This  would  respond  to  frequent- 
ly expressed  concerns  about  the  slow 
pace  of  development  of  resource  man- 
agement plans  and  the  lack  of  a  re- 
quirement for  keping  them  current.  It 
would  also  underscore  the  importance 
of  BLM's  receiving  adequate  fimding 
for  timely  completion  of  these  plans. 

The  "truth  in  budgeting"  require- 
ment—prohibiting the  "borrowing"  of 
land  acquisition  funds  for  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  firefighting— would 
closely  parallel  similar  restrictions  al- 
ready adopted  with  respect  to  Nation- 
al Park  Service  funds.  It  is  also  in  line 
with  the  Interior  Committee's  posi- 
tion, frequently  reiterated  in  recent 
budget  reports,  that  Congress  should 
provide  realistic  "up  front"  financing 
for  programs  such  as  firefighting,  so 
that  money  appropriated  for  land  ac- 
quisition will  not  be  diverted. 

With  respect  to  military  activities, 
the  bill  is  aimed  at  establishing  a  uni- 
form, national  policy  with  regard  to 
use  of  public  lands  by  the  National 
Guard  units— which  as  "State  agen- 
cies" are  not  now  covered  by  the  provi- 
sions of  law  that  apply  to  use  of  those 
lands  by  the  Federal  military  services. 
The  bill  would  retain  FLPMA  s  re- 
quirement for  periodic  submission  of 
requests  for  reauthorization  of  appro- 
priations for  BLM.  However,  it  would 
revise  section  318  of  FLPMA  so  that 
the  next  such  request  would  be  due  by 
the  start  of  the  next  Congress— rather 
than  later  in  that  Congress— and  every 
4  years  thereafter.  I  believe  that  such 
timely  submission  of  requests  would 
help  us  avoid  the  problems  that  led  to 


inaction  on  the  last  request— which 
reached  the  Congress  in  the  second 
session  of  the  96th  Congress,  and  in 
the  middle  of  a  Presidential-election 
year. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  raise  from 
$1,000  to  $10,000  the  maximum  fine 
that  could  be  Imposed  for  a  knowing 
and  wilful  violation  of  BLM  regula- 
tions. This  would  be  a  more  realistic 
deterrent  to  those  who  might  other- 
wise be  prepared  to  engage  in  unlawful 
activity,  and  would  reemphasize  the 
importaince  of  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  H.R.  828  is  im- 
portant, it  is  not  radical,  nor  does  it 
represent  a  major  change  in  national 
land-management  policy.  Our  commit- 
tee has  been  very  concerned,  for  a 
number  of  years,  about  BLM's  ability 
to  properly  discharge  its  important  re- 
sponsibilities. This  bill  alone  cannot 
correct  all  the  deficiencies  in  BLM's 
implementation  of  FLPMA  and  in 
BLM's  management  of  the  public 
lands.  But  I  believe  that  it  will  assist 
BLM  to  do  the  job  right,  especially  if 
BLM  is  also  given  the  resources,  the 
people,  and  the  leadership  that  it 
needs.  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  828 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

D  1440 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
for  the  purposes  of  managing  the  bill 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Marlenee]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  legislation  which  has  had  a  myste- 
rious evolution  in  the  House.  H.R.  828 
began  as  a  10-line  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
That  10-line  bill  had  strong  bipartisan 
support.  However,  before  the  markup 
by  the  Subconmiittee  on  Public  Lands, 
an  extensive  eight  page  amendment 
emerged— title  II— that  dramatically 
transformed  this  legislation  and  forced 
all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
oppose  it.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  title  II  was  created  after  our  only 
hearing  on  this  bill.  Essentially,  we  are 
bringing  a  bill  before  the  House  today 
that  does  not  even  faintly  resemble 
the  10-line  bill  that  we  had  a  hearing 
on.  The  added  eight  pages  create  a 
whole  new  realm  of  environmental  law 
that  applies  to  FLPMA.  This  radical 
change  in  FLPMA  is  not  needed. 

For  example,  in  subcommittee  and 
committee  consideration  we  were  told 
that  the   BLM   placed  livestock  and 
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mining  interests  ahead  of  other  users 
and  were  causing  a  deterioration  of 
other  resources  on  the  public  lands 
such  as  wildlife. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this  ironic 
when  one  considers  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  big  game  populations  found 
on  BLM  lands.  Between  1960  and  1987 
elk  populations  have  increased  an 
amazing  651  percent  on  BLM  lands. 
Moose  populations  have  increased  372 
percent  during  this  same  period,  big 
horn  sheep  324  percent  to  name  a  few 
These  numbers  are  testimony  that  the 
BLM's  program  of  multiple  use  man 
agement  is  working  and  should  be  a 
model  for  other  agencies. 

These  numbers  also  show  that  prop- 
erly managed  livestock  grazing  is  a 
wise  use  of  our  public  lands  that  bene- 
fits a  vast  assortment  of  public  land 
users  suid  plays  a  vital  role  in  public 
land  management.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  livestock  permitees  have  invested 
millions  of  dollars  of  their  own  money 
over  the  years  in  stock  ponds  and  wa 
terholes  and  put  out  salt  and  supple- 
ments on  vast  arid  rangelands  which 
have  benefited  wildlife  as  well  as  live- 
stock. 

Moreover,  statistics  reveal  that  BLM 
rangelands  are  in  the  best  condition 
that  they  have  been  in  the  agency'.s 
history. 

There   are   aggressive   activist    envi 
ronmental  groups  who  for  selfish  rea 
sons  would  tell  you  otherwise.  Howev 
er.  professional  land  management  and 
university  study  groups  reinforce  the 
good  management  taking  place. 

This  legislation  is  also  supposed  to 
result  in  BLM  land  use  plans  being 
completed  faster.  However,  the  Owens 
amendment,  adopted  in  full  committee 
after  much  controversy,  would  actual- 
ly do  the  opposite  by  bringing  the 
BLM  planning  process  to  a  grindinn 
halt. 

Under  this  provision,  we  would  re 
quire  BLM  land  use  plans  to  support 
increases  in  the  numbers  and  types'  of 
wildlife  and  plant  populations.  The 
way  things  are  currently  proceeding.  I 
could  envision  this  section  being  used 
to  encourage  BLM  planners  to  stop  oil 
and  gas  exploration  in  areas  frequent- 
ed by  desert  tortoises  and  force  wolf 
reintroduction  in  grazing  allotments 
considered  prime  wolf  habitat.  Tradi- 
tional multiple  uses  like  live  livestock 
grazing,  motorized  recreation  and 
mining  would  be  the  losers  in  .such  a 
system. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  complexity 
of  wildlife  and  plant  kingdoms,  this 
provision  would  result  in  virtually 
anyone  successfully  challenging  land 
use  plans  because  the  BLM  might 
have  overlooked  a  particular  species 
that  could  potentially  be  supported  in 
a  certain  area.  This  is  litigation  legisla 
tion. 

Again,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  leg 
islation  amends  FLPMA  to  require  the 
creation  of  areas  of  critical  environ 


mental  concern  [ACEC's]  to  "protect 
and  enhance  the  resources  and  values" 
of  any  unit  in  the  conservation  system. 
One  can  better  comprehend  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  section  after  examining 
some  of  the  land  designations  included 
in  the  conservation  system:  National 
Park  System— 79.4  million  acres,  343 
units;  national  wildlife  refuges— 88.2 
million  acres.  640  units;  national  wild- 
life and  scenic  rivers— 9.260  miles,  119 
rivers;  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System— 88.6  million  acres;  and 
National  Trail  System— 24.000  miles, 
114  trails. 

Although  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's willingness  to  include  language 
staling  our  intent  not  to  create  buffer 
zones  around  these  units,  I  still  have 
major  concerns  about  this  section. 

First,  the  requirement  that  ACECs 
[Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Con- 
cernl  protect  resources  "located  on  or 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  use  of 
public  lands"  is  virtually  impossible  to 
define  and  could  be  interpreted  by  a 
Federal  judge  to  vastly  expand  the 
number  of  ACEC's. 

Moreover,  later  in  section  208(a).  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  prevent  the 
impairment  or  derogation  of  resources 
and  values  of  conservation  units."  This 
could  result  in  the  creation  of  de  facto 
buffer  zones  where  multiple  use  activi- 
ties are  .severely  restricted. 

Mr  Chairman.  this  legislation 
threatens  the  BLM's  system  of  multi- 
ple use  management  that  has  allowed 
big  game  populations  to  sky  rocket, 
range  conditions  to  be  at  the  best  level 
in  ages  at  the  same  time  that  grazing, 
mining,  logging,  and  recreation  are 
flourishing.  We  should  not  put  this 
legislative  strait  jacket  on  an  agency 
that  has  performed  so  well. 

;]  1450 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Clarkei.  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  828  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Interior  Committee.  H.R. 
828  reauthorizes  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  reestablishes  the 
periodic  reauthorization  process  called 
for  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976.  The  bill  also 
takes  modest  steps  toward  redressing 
the  problems  that  have  beset  the  BLM 
in  recent  years. 

Numerous  concerns  about  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  BLM's  manage- 
ment of  public  lands  have  been  raised 
in  hearings  before  the  National  Parks 
and  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  over 
the  last  several  years.  Mr.  Vento  has 
already  referred  to  the  GAO  report. 

As  he  has  stated,  the  GAO  testimo- 
ny concluded  that  there  will  have  to 
be  a  fundamental  change  in  BLM's 
management    approach    in    order    for 


the  principles  of  multiple-use  and  sus- 
tained-yield to  be  carried  out  as  in- 
tended by  Congress  in  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act. 
H.R.  828  is  a  good  start  toward  making 
the  right  changes. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  already  provided  an  explanation 
of  the  details  of  the  bill,  so  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  restate  them.  Al- 
though some  points  of  disagreement 
remain,  in  my  view  this  bill  constitutes 
a  very  modest  effort  to  address  some 
very  serious  problems  at  BLM.  If  these 
problems  are  not  remedied  the  capac- 
ity of  much  of  our  public  land  to  sus- 
tain a  wide  variety  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals and  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  will  be  seriously 
impaired.  We  would  prove  remiss  in 
our  stewardship  of  the  BLM  lands.  I 
urge  strong  support  for  H.R.  828  as  re- 
ported by  the  Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
828.  I  was  in  support  of  the  original 
form  of  the  bill,  which  simply  reau- 
thorized the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment for  4  years.  However,  many  of 
my  Interior  Committee  colleagues 
have  changed  the  bill  to  such  a  degree, 
that  in  its  current  form  it  is  unaccept- 
able to  my  constituents  in  Wyoming. 
Nearly  half  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
is  public  land.  This  includes  over  14 
million  acres  that  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  BLM.  The  use  of  this 
land  is  vital  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  State.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  severely  restrict  the  balanced 
use  of  the  land  by  people  for  their 
livelihood  and  those  who  want  the 
land  preserved.  It  would  further 
hinder  the  BLMs  ability  to  manage 
public  lands  under  its  jurisdiction.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  that  through  multi- 
ple-use. coexistence  can  be  achieved 
between  economic  needs  and  environ- 
mental needs.  Many  aspects  of  this  bill 
deeply  concern  me.  Specifically,  there 
is  an  amendment  to  the  bill  that 
would  require  the  BLM  to  support  in- 
creases in  the  numbers  and  types  of 
wildlife  and  plant  introduction  to 
BLM  land.  I  believe  in  preserving 
America's  natural  resources,  but  such 
a  plan  would  stop  a  balanced  use  of 
public  land.  This  would  encourage 
BLM  planners  to  restrict  land  develop- 
ment that  is  used  for  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration, which  would  result  in  an  un- 
controlled challenge  to  the  authority 
of  the  BLM  to  manage  public  lands. 
The  BLM  land  planning  process  would 
virtually  come  to  a  halt.  Court  chal- 
lenge after  court  challenge  seeking 
new  wildlife  introduction  would  stop 
the  logical  multiple  use  planning  proc- 
ess. I  believe  that  this  bill  is  counter- 
productive to  the  goal  of  harmonious 
coexistence  between  groups  with  con- 
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flictlng  desires  for  land  use,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  very  close  look  at 
this  piece  of  legislation.  What  is  being 
proposed  here  is  needless  restriction  of 
important  land  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inquire  what  is 
the  percentage  of  public  land  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Wyo- 
ming consists  of  just  right  at  about  50 
percent  public  lands. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  So  Wyoming  is  50 
percent  public  lands.  And  what  impor- 
tance is  that  to  the  recreation  and 
multiple-use  concept  in  Wyoming? 

The  basic  question,  the  bottom  line 
question  is,  would  this  legislation 
harm  that  concept? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  The 
public  land  people,  of  course,  look  at 
public  lands,  the  public  lands  States, 
as  part  of  the  economy  of  our  States 
and  our  planning  and  our  future  with 
respect  to  mineral  extraction,  wildlife 
management,  livestock  management, 
all  is  contingent  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  these  public  lands. 

So  it  has  a  dramatic  impact  on  the 
future  of  our  economic  growth. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Is  the  gentleman 
telling  me  that  this  legislation  would 
have  a  negative  impact  on  that? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  That  is 
my  belief. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Synar].  Mr.  Synar  chairs  a 
complementary  subcommittee  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  has  done  yeoman  service  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  investigations 
which  have  relevance  today  with 
regard  to  the  BLM. 
Mr.  SYNAR.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  thank  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vehto],  for 
those  kind  remarks,  and  also  for  the 
outstanding  job  he  has  done;  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  about 
two  things  today.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
rise  and  tell  you  that  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleague  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Darden],  in  strong  support  of  his 
amendment  to  prohibit  subleasing  of 
grazing  permits,  and  to  increase  penal- 
ties for  subleasing  of  grazing  rights  on 
public  lands. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
current  grazing  fee  system  is  totally 
out  of  kilter  with  marketplace  reali- 
ties. The  fees  are  imderpriced  and  in- 
herently luifair  to  those  who  can  not 
take  advantage  of  the  grazing  permit 
system.  The  last  figures  we  have  from 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  show  that,  depend- 
ing on  the  region,  grazing  fees  could 


be  increased  up  to  five  times  their  cur- 
rent levels. 

Only  2  percent  of  grazing  nationwide 
is  part  of  the  Federal  system.  So  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  heavily  subsidized 
grazing  on  these  public  lands  is  unfair 
to  the  vast  majority  of  other  ranchers 
who  can't  participate  in  the  Federal 
grazing  program,  but  must  compete  in 
the  marketplace  with  those  few  who 
do. 

Moreover,  when  Federal  assets  such 
as  these  are  underpriced,  it  is  wasteful 
and  inefficient.  History  shows  that 
much  of  the  land  used  for  Federal 
grazing  is  in  a  degraded  condition,  and 
this  is  especially  problematic  for  ripar- 
ian areas  which  provide  critical  wild- 
life habitat. 

These  resources  belong  to  all  Ameri- 
cans—and the  taxpaying  public  should 
get  the  full  and  fair  benefit  of  owning 
them.  As  the  program  now  stands, 
only  a  few  reap  the  benefits— and  they 
do  so  to  the  disadvantage  of  other 
ranchers. 

My  friend  from  Georgia  deserves 
great  credit  and  commendation  for  his 
attempts  to  reform  the  current  graz- 
ing system  to  make  it  more  efficient 
and  more  equitable  for  the  taxpayers 
and  other  ranchers.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  his  legislation,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  consider  his  bill  to  make 
needed  reforms  during  this  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  a  chance 
to  put  a  stop  to  an  ongoing  abuse  of 
the  grazing  permit  system  by  support- 
ing the  amendment  he  has  before  us 
today  dealing  with  subleasing  of  graz- 
ing permits.  Congress  never  intended 
to  authorize  this  type  of  subleasing; 
yet  it  has  persisted  because  of  a  regu- 
latory loophole.  In  1985,  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  reviewed  1,000  sub- 
leases on  47,000  grazing  allotments.  At 
a  time  when  the  legal  animal  imit 
month  [AUM]  rate  was  approximately 
$1.50,  these  permit  holders  received 
between  $8  and  $12  per  AUM  from 
subleasers  and  pocketed  the  differ- 
ence. 

If  $8  to  $12  represents  the  more  real- 
istic market  value  of  those  grazing 
rights,  then  the  American  people 
should  be  getting  that  amount  for  the 
use  of  these  public  lands— not  a  privi- 
leged few  who  happen  to  hold  these 
grazing  permits. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  current 
grazing  fees  greatly  under  price  these 
resources;  subleasing  at  significantly 
higher  rates  is  just  rubbing  the  tax- 
payers' noses  in  it. 

As  I  indicated  before,  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  act  on  the  legislation  provid- 
ing more  comprehensive  reform  for 
the  grazing  program.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, it  is  essential  that  we  put  a  stop 
to  this  subleasing  practice  by  adopting 
the  Darden  amendment  today. 

D  1500 

With  my  remaining  time,  let  me  ad- 
dress something  to  my  Republican  col- 


leagues. I  hope  they  will  all  listen  to 
me. 

I  have  been  sitting  on  this  floor  for 
the  last  hour,  listening  to  some  of 
their  comments.  They  have  been 
making  conunents  that  this  started  as 
a  simple  reauthorization  at  10  lines, 
and  now  it  is  very  complicated  with  8 
pages.  They  sat  over  there  and  pro- 
tested, crying  "foul,"  saying  that  the 
scope  has  grown  way  beyond  what  the 
original  intent  was.  They  have  ad- 
dressed it  like  it  is  a  radical  change. 
One  person  commented  we  are  micro- 
managing  BLM.  What  I  find  appalling 
is  that  they  are  not  coming  to  the  well 
of  this  floor  and  demanding  that  we 
do  have  radical  change  and  that  we  do 
micromanage  this  system.  Why?  Be- 
cause, my  colleagues  and  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
may  be  the  worst  run  agency  in  this 
Government. 

It  has,  for  the  last  8  years,  been  run 
rampant  with  incompetent  administra- 
tion, ineffective  and  negligent  enforce- 
ment. It  has  mismanaged  our  Nation's 
most  precious  resources,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  taxpayers. 

If  this  is  radical  change,  it  is  dam 
overdue.  If  it  is  micromanaglng  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  it  is 
dam  long  overdue.  It  is  long  overdue, 
let  Members  try  to  change  it  with  H.R, 
828  today.  It  will  be  a  good  start. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma's  conunents  astound- 
ing, astounding  in  the  fact  that  the 
National  Cattlemen  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion, both  against  the  reauthorization 
of  this  piece  of  legislation  and  against 
the  kind  of  position  that  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  is  trying  to  put  forth 
in  the  well  of  the  House.  I  find  it 
amazing  that  this  man  stands  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  attempts  to  slander  the  good 
public  servants  that  we  have  in  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  across 
the  United  States  of  America,  from 
Washington.  DC.  all  the  way  to  the 
local  offices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nevada  [Mrs.  \vckso- 
vich].  and  ask  her  to  yield  to  me  for  a 
question. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  What  percentage 
of  your  area  of  the  State  of  Nevada  is 
public  land? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Eighty-seven 
percent. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  828.  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  reau- 
thorization bill.  The  BLM  is  very  im- 
portant to  my  State,  which  is  87  per- 
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cent  public  lands.  I  support  a  straight 
reauthorization  because  I  believe  the 
BLM  generally  does  a  good  job  of  land 
management  according  to  its  multiple- 
use  mandate. 

However,  title  2  of  H.R.  828  would 
make  substantial  changes  to  the  Fed- 
eral management  of  public  lands,  par- 
ticularly units  of  the  conservation 
system  that  encompass  over  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  acres  and  almost  12.000 
miles  of  rivers  and  trails.  Title  2  would 
enlarge  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern,  require  the  BLM  to  enlarge 
the  populations  and  varieties  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  restrict  National 
Guard  access  to  public  lands  for  train 
ing  purposes. 

The  language  regarding  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern' 
[ACECl.  is  too  vague  for  effective 
policy.  The  plant  aaid  animal  require- 
ments are  too  restrictive  for  balanced 
multiple  use  management.  Further, 
the  limitations  on  land  usage  by  the 
National  Guard  place  an  undue 
burden  on  a  vital  part  of  our  national 
defense. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Chairman  Vento  for  his  willingness  to 
discuss  the  divisive  issues  of  H.R.  828 
but  for  the  reasons  just  stated.  I 
oppose  this  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  it  as  well  and  also 
urge  them  to  support  Mr.  Hansens 
amendment  to  strike  section  203. 
which  would  hinder  the  National 
Guard's  ability  to  train  on  these  lands. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  one  of  the  very  positive  aspects 
of  the  legislation  is  now  presented.  It 
keeps  the  Grazing  Advisory  Board  in 
the  initial  draft.  The  subcommittee 
had  produced  a  document  that  had 
the  termination  of  the  Grazing  Advi 
sory  Board.  It  is  very  important  for 
anyone  in  the  West  to  have  represen- 
tation in  some  of  these  boards  by  indi 
viduals  that  are  in  the  cattle  business 
that  know  land,  and  I  think  it  was  in 
teresting  that,  unfortunately,  that 
that  got  into  the  bill.  Apparently  not 
enough  input  had  been  taken  from 
several  of  the  western  members.  That 
provision  is  now  out,  and  the  Grazing 
Advisory  Boards,  which  are  critically 
important  in  the  West,  are  in  the  bill. 
I  think  for  those  that  are  concerned 
about  this,  all  over  the  Southwest  and 
the  West,  the  Grazing  Advisory 
Boards,  which  are  vital  for  many  land 
management  decisions  affecting  the 
West,  are  in  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  having  re- 
stored those. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  advice  and  counsel, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, because  I  think  this  issue 
became  one  of  the  flash  points  with 


regard  to  my  approach  that  was  some- 
what analytical  and  idealistic,  assum- 
ing the  Grazing  Advisory  Boards 
would  be  merged  with  Multiple  Use 
Councils.  I  found  out  to  my  chagrin 
that  there  was  not  that  confidence  in 
this  use  of  time  by  the  Multiple  Use 
Council  to  accommodate  the  concerns 
of  the  Grazing  Advisory  Board,  as 
points  of  comment  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  and  the  pervasive 
arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico.  I  think  that  is  a  point  we  were 
able  to  work  on  in  the  committee,  and 
work  out  a  solution. 

Obviously,  we  want  to  work  in  the 
future  to  see  if  we  can  someday.  I 
hope.  u.se  the  Multiple  Use  Councils, 
where  all  the  interests  and  use  of  the 
public  lands  come  together,  and  people 
have  confidence  and  feel  they  are  ade- 
quately represented  in  such  a  context. 

a  1510 

□  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
Yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman,  how  much  of 
the  land  acreage  located  in  New 
Mexico  is  in  BLM? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  About  two- 
thirds. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Close  to  two- 
thirds'.' 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Approximately. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his  un- 
derstanding and  his  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  multiple  use  in  that 
Slate,  and  particularly  the  need  for 
harvesting  the  renewable  resources  of 
that  land.  Particularly.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  maintaining  the 
Grazery  Advisory  Board.  It  has  done  a 
good  job. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
one  further  question  if  he  would  yield 
to  me  again. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  think  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  done 
a  tolerable  job  or  a  good  job  of  manag- 
ing the  BLM  resources  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  do. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inquire,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  The  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Marlenee]  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith]. 


Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
what  began  as  a  simply  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  came  now  to  a  statement 
by  a  few  who  believe  we  can  remanu- 
facture  public  land  management  by 
amendment  to  an  act  of  Congress.  I 
reject  that  idea.  I  reject  it  because  I 
concur  with  those  from  the  west  who 
believe  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  can  be  improved, 
but  they  have  done  an  excellent  job  of 
managing  the  public  lands,  not  only 
for  those  in  the  west  but  for  those  in 
this  great  land  of  ours.  And  by  the 
way,  those  people  in  this  country  are 
the  ones  who  own  all  the  land,  the 
public  lands,  and,  therefore,  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  represented,  and 
they  have  been,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point.  I  wish 
to  interject  extraneous  material  pre- 
sented as  an  answer  to  the  GAO  which 
has  been  quoted  for  the  Record.  That 
material  is  as  follows: 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Washington.  DC.  June  21.  19S9. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

Chaxrman.  Committee  on  Interior,  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
the  request  made  by  Representative  Robert 
F.  Smith  at  the  April  U.  1989.  hearinK  of 
the  National  Parks  and  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee on  H.R.  775  and  H.R.  828.  and 
his  follow-up  letter  of  April  13.  1989.  to  re- 
spond in  writing  to  the  criticismuS  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  Associate  Di- 
rector. James  Duffus  III.  in  his  statement  at 
the  hearing. 

We  are  pleased  to  enclose  responses  to 
GAO's  statements. 

We  trust  that  this  information  will  be 
helpful. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  P.  Burford, 

Director. 

I.  GAO  Statement:  On  the  first  page, 
GAO  contends  the  ••  *  *  BLM  is  not  exer- 
cising balanced  stewardship  over  the  public 
lands  as  required  by  its  multiple— use  and 
sustained— yield  mandates.  In  many  in- 
stances. BLM  ha^  been  more  concerned  with 
either  the  immediate  needs  of  special  inter- 
est groups  or  budget  reductions  than  with 
ensuring  the  long-term  health  of  the  re- 
sources. " 

Response:  Prom  the  outset,  Mr.  Duffs  at- 
tacks the  BLM's  management  of  mining  and 
grazing  on  the  public  lands  as  inconsistent 
with  either  FLPMA  or  the  Public  Range- 
lands  Improvement  Act.  The  GAO  testimo- 
ny is  simplistic  in  that  it  focuses  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  legislative  authorities  within 
FLPMA.  and  fails  to  consider  the  full  range 
of  authorities  and  responsibilities  that 
direct  public  land  management. 

GAO  begins  by  asserting  that  all  public 
land  management  must  be  on  a  "sustained- 
yield,  multiple  use"  basis.  This  does  appear 
as  a  finding  in  Section  102(AK7)  of  FTLPMA. 
GAO's    statement    appears    to    define    sus- 
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tained-yield  and  multiple  use  as  a  set  of 
management  acts  and  decisions  that  are 
solely  related  to  protecting,  preserving  or 
"improving"  renewable  resources,  etc.,  as 
the  findings  in  Section  102(A)8  appears  to 
do.  The  Congress  did  desire  sound  manage- 
ment of  renewable  resources  when  it  en- 
acted Sections  102(a)(7)  and  102(a)(8>.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  also  recognized  the  con- 
sumptive uses  of  both  renewable  and  non- 
renewable resources.  Those  Interests  are  re- 
nected  in  Section  102(a)12  and  302(b)  of 
FLPMA.  These  sections  of  FLPMA  make  it 
clear  that  Congress  intended  that  the  public 
lands  are  to  t>e  managed  in  a  manner  that 
recognizes  the  Nation's  need  for  domestic 
sources  of  minerals,  food,  timber,  and  fiber 
from  the  public  lands,  implements  the 
Mining  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970;  and  pre- 
vents unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  of 
the  public  lands. 

Congress  intended  private  use  of  the 
public  lands  to  l)e  balanced  with  the  preser- 
vation, protection  and  improvement  of  re- 
newable resources.  However,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  private  use  requires  the  recognition 
and  accommodation  of  the  user's  economic, 
political,  and  social  needs.  It  would  appear 
that  GAO  has  adopted  the  notion  that  on 
the  public  lands,  the  Federal  government  is 
the  sole  source  of  the  conditions  that  "com- 
prise the  market,"  and  these  it  can  dictate 
to  the  users  of  the  land.  Each  resource  pro- 
gram must  recognize  the  economic,  political 
and  social  forces  that  affect  the  users  of  the 
public  lands,  and  seek  ways  to  accommodate 
those  conditions  that  neither  the  user  nor 
the  government  can  control.  One  example 
of  such  forces  is  the  surety  and  financial 
markets. 

2.  GAO  Statement:  On  page  2,  under  the 
heading  "Evidence  of  Unbalanced  BLM 
Management."  "BLM  has  often  placed  the 
needs  of  commercial  interests  such  as  live- 
stock permittees  and  mine  operators  ahead 
of  other  users  as  well  as  the  long-term 
health  of  the  resources." 

Response:  In  BLM's  range  management 
program,  the  first  consideration  is  the  long- 
term  health  of  the  resource,  in  terms  of 
plant  vigor  and  reproduction  needs.  Forage 
produced  above  the  basic  requirements  of 
the  range  plant  is  considered  available  for 
grazing  animals.  This  is  normally  50  percent 
of  the  current  year's  growth. 

In  issuing  commercial  permits,  the  long 
term  health  of  the  resource  is  reflected  in 
rehabilitation  measures  and  management 
practices.  There  are  cases  where  commercial 
interests  have  been  refused  permits  so  that 
certain  resources  can  be  protected.  Multiple 
use  cannot  and  does  not  mean  every  use  on 
every  acre  or  land.  In  many  cases,  simulta- 
neous uses  are  possible.  In  other  cases,  one 
or  more  uses  must  be  limited  to  protect  a 
sensitive  resource  or  to  develop  a  needed  re- 
source. Routinely,  permits,  leases,  and 
mining  plans  of  operation  contain  condi- 
tions and  requirements  to  protect  sensitive 
resources  such  as  key  wildlife  areas,  archae- 
ological resources,  and  rare  plant  species. 

An  appropriate  amount  of  the  usable 
forage  production  is  committed  to  wildlife 
at  the  expense  of  livestock.  Water  develop- 
ments are  designed  to  serve  wildlife  needs. 
Fences  are  designed  to  accommodate  big 
game  movements  and  migrations.  Land 
treatments  are  designed  to  provide  edge 
effect  for  wildlife,  and  seeding  mixtures  in- 
clude wildlife  forage  plants.  Many  livestock 
grazing  permittees  wonder  why  they  must 
always  give  in  to  other  interests  and  com- 
peting uses. 

3.  GAO  Statement:  On  page  3,  under  the 
heading    "Rangeland    Management",    GAO 


states  "We  found  that  almost  60  percent  of 
the  grazing  allotments  for  which  BLM 
range  managers  had  current  status  informa- 
tion were  in  less  than  satisfactory  condition. 
•  •  •  on  75  percent  of  the  allotments  threat- 
ened with  overgrazing.  BLM  had  not  sched- 
uled any  action  to  reduce  authorized  graz- 
ing levels." 

Response:  In  reviewing  the  GAO  report, 
we  could  not  locate  the  finding  that  almost 
60  percent  of  the  grazing  allotments  for 
which  BLM  range  managers  had  current 
status  information  were  in  less  than  satis- 
factory condition.  There  is  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  59  percent  of  the  BLM 
rangeland  was  in  Pair  or  Poor  Condition. 
We  point  out  that  GAO  found  the  trend  in 
range  condition  stable  or  improving  on  93 
percent  of  their  sample. 

GAO  did  not  mention  that  the  "75  per- 
cent" of  the  grazing  allotments  found  to  be 
"threatened  with  overgrazing"  and  for 
which  no  action  is  proposed  constitute  only 
15  percent  of  total  BLM  grazing  allotments. 
GAO  did  find  and  did  not  state  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  allotments  were  not  threatened 
with  overgrazing,  and  that  action  is  being 
taken,  or  has  been  scheduled,  on  25  percent 
of  the  remainder.  Thus,  action  remains  to 
be  taken  on  only  15  percent  of  all  BLM  graz- 
ing allotments.  We  are  currently  in  the 
process  of  gathering  needed  information  to 
determine  the  appropriate  action  on  these 
BLM  grazing  allotments. 

4.  GAO  Statement:  In  the  last  paragraph 
on  page  3  and  continuing  on  page  4.  GAO  is 
critical  of  BLM's  riparian  area  management. 
GAO  states  that  BLM's  "*  *  •  success  sto- 
ries represent  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
total  stream  miles  needing  improvement. 
Greater  progress  in  this  area  has  been 
blocked  by  a  lack  of  both  upper  manage- 
ment support  and  staff." 

Response:  We  agree  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  this  area.  We  regret  the  perception 
that  managment  does  not  support  responsi- 
ble riparian  area  managment  efforts.  For 
example,  budget  and  program  guidance  to 
field  offices  for  the  appropriate  resource  Di- 
visions includes  riparian  management  as  a 
specific  line  item  or  as  an  item  of  special  in- 
terest. Field  line  managers  have  been  specif- 
ically informed  of  our  commitment  at 
Bureau  management  team  meetings  and 
through  individual  program  meetings.  We 
have  taken  measures  to  reaffirm  BLM's 
commitment  to  sound  riparian  area  manage- 
ment and  improvement. 

The  fact  is  that  more  progress  has  been 
made  than  GAO  was  willing  to  recognize  in 
its  report. 

For  example,  each  of  the  BLM's  Districts 
in  the  western  U.S.  has  established  riparian 
demonstration  areas.  Where  management 
techniques  are  found  to  improve  these 
areas,  the  technology  is  being  transferred  to 
other  Districts  and  areas. 

In  addition,  in  the  Rock  Springs.  Wyo- 
ming area,  some  2  million  acres  of  public 
rangeland  including  some  2,000  acres  of  ri- 
parian habitat,  have  tteen  brought  up  to 
good  to  excellent  condition  through  im- 
proved livestock  management.  This  was  a 
cooperative  effort  among  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, other  interest  groups,  and  BLM. 
GAO  investigators  were  aware  of  this  effort 
and  actually  visited  the  area.  They  did  not 
recognize  it  in  the  report.  Investigators  indi- 
cated to  BLM  field  personnel  that  since  the 
accomplishment  was  through  improved 
management  rather  than  as  a  "project". 
they  for  example,  would  not  consider  it. 
This  is  specious  reasoning. 


In  1988,  BLM  received  20  of  30  awards 
given  by  the  American  Fisheries  Society  for 
excellence  in  riparian  area  management. 

5.  GAO  Statement:  In  the  first  paragraph 
on  page  4.  GAO  states that  restora- 
tion efforts  have  been  thwarted  by  BLM 
managers  when  those  efforts  are  opposed  by 
the  ranchers  with  grazing  permits.  The 
[BLM]  staff  pointed  out  specific  instances 
where  permittees  responsible  for  livestock 
trespass  in  designated  riparian  recover}' 
areas  were  not  penalized  even  though  the 
livestock  and  associated  permittee  actions 
had  caused  heavy  damage." 

Response:  We  have  been  uiuible  to  find 
specific  examples  of  where  restoration  ef- 
forts have  been  thwarted  by  BLM  managers 
or  where  cases  of  livestock  grazing  trespass 
in  riparian  recovery  areas  have  been  inap- 
propriately dealt  with.  To  the  contrary,  we 
have  made  it  a  point  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  responsible  riparian  area  man- 
agement with  field  managers,  both  verbally 
and  through  instruction  memoranda. 

6.  GAO  Statement:  On  page  4,  under 
■  Hardrock  mining"  GAO  states  "•  •  •  BLM 
land  protection  requirements  are  much  less 
demanding  than  those  of  the  Forest  Service 
on  the  industry— in  this  case  mine  opera- 
tors." The  statement  notes  that  BLM  regu-.' 
lations  generally  do  not  require  mine  oper- 
ations on  five  or  fewer  acres  to  post  a  bond. 

Response:  GAO  fails  to  acknowledge 
BLM's  recognition  of  and  concern  for  the 
small  explorationist  and  start-up  mine  oper- 
ator. Indeed.  GAO  has  dismissed  that  con- 
cern not  by  rebutting  its  validity,  but  by 
citing  the  "costs"  of  reclaiming  abandoned 
sites.  In  comparing  BLM  and  Forest  Service 
on  the  issue  of  bonding,  GAO  implies  that 
BLM  should  consider  a  Forest  Service  style 
system  utilizing  mandatory  bonds  on  oper- 
ations with  the  potential  to  pass  the  "signif- 
icant surface  disturbance"  threshold. 

GAO  fails  to  mention  its  own  work  on  the 
tKinding  provisions  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act,  and  their  ef- 
fects on  small  coal  mining  operators.  The 
April  1988  report  which  discussed  the  liquid- 
ity crisis  faced  by  coal  mine  operators  who 
must  post  a  financial  guarantee  is  not  men- 
tioned even  though  its  conclusions  are 
equally  applicable  to  hardrock  exploration 
and  start-up  mine  operations.  GAO  ignores 
the  conclusion  of  its  latest  report  that  the 
bonding  problem  and  the  alternative  solu- 
tions are  the  cause  of  liquidity  crisis  among 
small  coal  mine  operators. 

7.  Statement:  Also  on  page  4,  under 
"Hardrock  mining",  GAO  states:  '•  •  *  we 
found  in  1986  that  of  556  mining  operations, 
BLM  required  only  1  to  post  a  bond.  When 
many  of  these  sites  were  subsequently  vis- 
ited by  BLM,  more  than  a  third  were  unre- 
claimed." 

Response:  We  are  aware  of  reclamation 
needs.  While  we  do  not  have  data  on  each  of 
the  revisited  sites,  we  feel  that  some  may 
only  have  appeared  abandoned  and  unre- 
claimed. In  fact,  they  were  ongoing  and 
active  mining  operations.  In  addition,  we  be- 
lieve a  number  of  these  mining  operations 
were  started  before  the  effective  date  of  our 
surface  management  regulations  (43  C.F.R. 
3809  et  seq.)  in  1981.  Prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  these  regulations,  BLM  had  no  au- 
thority for  requiring  a  mining  operation  to 
post  a  bond.  Bonding  is  now  provided  for 
under  43  CPR  3809.1-9. 

F\irther.  our  State  offices  are  aware  of 
reclamation  needs  and  are  working  towards 
reclamation  objectives.  For  example,  BLM  is 
developing  surface  management  agreements 
with  State  and  County  governments  to  con- 
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trot  surface  disturbances  on  mining  oper- 
ations. 

8.  GAO  Statement:  On  page  5.  under  the 
heading  "Observations  from  ongoing  work". 
GAO  alleges  ".  .  .  that  BLM  is  not  ade 
quately  addressing  the  environmental  con 
sequences  of  oil  and  gas  development  in  its 
land  use  planning  process." 

Response:  Prior  to  the  leasing  process, 
measures  are  taken  to  insure  that  the  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  oil  and  gas  de 
velopment  are  addressed  during  the  land 
use  planning  process. 

The  Bureau's  Supplemental  Program 
Guidance  (SPG)  for  fluid  minerals  'Manual 
Section  1624.2.  dated  11/14/86)  describes  oil 
and  gas  resource  management  planning  de 
terminations.  Land  use  plans  should: 

Identify  which  areas  will  be  open  to  devel 
opment  and  which  will  he  closed.  Identify 
the  extent  to  which  su-eas  currently  under 
lease  will  be  open  to  leasing  when  leases 
expire. 

Identify  the  lease  stipulations  that  will  be 
employed  in  areas  that  are  or  will  open  to 
leasing,  and  describe  the  circumstances 
within  which  these  stipulations  will  or  will 
not  be  waived,  excepted,  or  modified 

Identify  whether  planning  determmatioas 
concerning  leasing  and  development  will 
apply  to  geophysical  exploration. 

The  factors  that  are  to  be  considered  in 
arriving  at  these  determinations  in  resource 
management  plans  and  environmental 
impact  statements  (RMP/EISs)  and  plan 
amendments  are  also  described  in  the  SPG 
Manual.  The  factors  for  oil  and  na-s  which 
are  analyzed  during  the  land  u.se  planning 
process  include: 

The  potential  for  oil  and  gas  occurrence 
and/or  development. 

The  cumulative  environmental  impacts  of 
reasonably  foreseeable  fluid  mineral  devel 
opment  for  each  alternative. 

The  RMP/EISs  and  associated  documents 
(MFPs.  EAs.  programmatic  documents)  ana 
lyze  describe  the  impacts  of  planning  alter 
natives.  Critical  to  the  analysis  is  the  pro- 
jection of  reasonably  foreseeable  levels  of 
activity  based  on  available  data.  This  infor 
mation  is  used  to  predict  actions  that  might 
be  expected  to  occur  and  what  the  impact.s 
of  these  actions  might  be.  To  assure  RMP 
EIS  adequacy,  the  planning  process  involves 
public  participation  at  several  stages  prior 
to  the  final  decision. 

We  are  reviewing  land  use  plans  to  assure 
compliance  with  SPG  requirements  for  oil 
and  gas  in  certain  oil  and  gas  areas.  BLM 
has  compiled  a  schedule  which  lists  RMP 
EISs  and  plan  amendments  that  should  be 
in  compliance  with  the  SPG. 

In  addition,  guidance  is  currently  being 
developed  to  implement  the  SPG  for  fluid 
minerals.  A  draft  SPG  handbook  has  been 
reviewed  by  BLM  field  offices  and  is  being 
revised  to  incorporate  field  input.  The 
Handbook  will  address  how  land  use  plan.s 
should  descnt)e  and  analyze: 

Leasing,  exploration,  and  production 
trends  in  the  planning  area,  including  the 
number  and  location  of  existing  leases,  ex 
pressions  of  leasing  and  exploration  inter 
est.  number  and  location  of  wells,  units,  and 
areas  covered  by  conimunitization  agree 
ments,  and  production  history; 

The  manner  in  which  leasing  and  permit 
ting  is  conducted,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  government  manages  explora 
tion.  development,  and  abandonment  aciivi 
ties; 

Reasonably  Foreseeable  Development 
(RFD)  scenarios  for  the  areas  that  will  be 
open  to  exploration  and  development  under 


each   alternative  considered   in   the   RMP/ 
EIS. 

The  direct,  indirect  and  cumulative  im- 
pacts that  would  be  associated  with  the 
RFD  scenarios  for  each  alternative;  and 

The  necessity  for.  and  effectiveness  of. 
proposed  stipulations  and  conditions  of  ap- 
proval to  mitigate  projected  impacts. 

9.  GAO  Statement:  On  page  5.  under  the 
heading  Observations  from  ongoing  work". 
GAO  alleges  '*  *  *  that  when  the  interests 
of  fish  and  wildlife,  wild  horses,  or  other 
noncommercially  oriented  values  conflict 
viith  those  of  commodity  groups,  the  latter 
usually  prevail." 

Response  No  specific  examples  are  pre- 
sented by  GAO  to  support  this  conclusion. 
There  are  specific  regulations  and  policies 
in  place  requiring  that  we  identify  appropri- 
ate habitat  and  numbers  of  wildlife  and  wild 
horses  through  the  BLM  land  use  planning 
process.  Once  these  determinations  are 
made,  with  full  public  participation,  any 
permit,  lease,  or  license  issued  to  a  commod 
ity  interest  is  conditioned  to  accommodate 
the  noncommodity  resource  Wild  horses 
are  removed  when  populations  exceed  the 
management  levels.  Livestock  numbers  are 
adjusted  as  soon  as  there  is  data  acceptable 
to  the  authorized  officer  to  determine 
proper  management  levels 

BLM  does  not  reduce  authorized  livestock 
grazing  levels  arbitrarily.  Annually.  BLM  re- 
\iews  500  to  1.000  allotment.s  Based  upon  a 
.sampling  of  466  decisions  and  agreements 
made  during  the  period  from  1982  to  1988  in 
six'Re.sourres  Areas  in  three  stales— 37  per- 
cent of  the  adjustments  were  decreases.  14 
percent  were  increa-ses.  and  49  percent  had 
no  change 

First  priority  for  allotment  review  are 
tho.se  allotments  that  have  conflicting  uses, 
such  as  wild  horses,  and  wildlife 

10.  GAO  Statement  On  page  5.  under  the 
heading  Keys  to  Improving  BLM's  Per 
formance"  GAO  acknowledges  improve 
ments  by  Interior  and  BLM  in  riparian  area 
management  However,  m  its  report  on 
rangeland  conditions.  GAO  states  *  •  *  In 
tenor  was  much  less  receptive  raising 
doubts  that  substantive  improvements  will 
be  made 

Response  BLM  s  policy  and  the  regula 
tions  under  which  it  operates  support  an  or 
derly  program  of  decision  making  and  man 
agement  implementation  on  livestock  graz- 
ing allotments.  Priority  is  given  to  those  al- 
lotments that  may  tie  overstocked  and  have 
declining  trends.  Since  the  GAO  report,  we 
have  taken  added  positive  action  to  rein- 
force BLM  s  commitment  to  these  priority 
actions  through  management  team  meet 
ings.  individual  program  meetings,  and  writ- 
ten directives. 

11  GAO  Directives:  In  the  paragraph  be- 
ginning on  the  bottom  of  page  5  and  con 
tinuing  on  page  6.  GAO  alleges  While  BLM 
haus  initiated  some  actions  to  better  comply 
with  the  congressional  mandates  of  multi 
pie-use  and  sustained-yield.  the  impetus  for 
the.se  aictions  has  often  not  come  from 
within  the  agency  Rather,  it  has  resulted 
largely  from  congressional  oversight  and 
legal  actions.  *  *  *" 

Response  Legal  actions  have  hindered 
progress  in  implementing  sound  livestock 
grazing  management  practices  since  1975. 
BLM  has  been  required  to  produce  142 
major  environmental  impact  statements  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $200,000  to  $300,000 
each.  In  addition  to  costing  over  $30  million, 
a  major  portion  of  our  work  force  has  been 
directed  from  on  the-ground  management 
to  preparation  of  EISs.  Further,  during  this 


period  BLM  could  not  enter  into  any  graz- 
ing Allotment  Management  Plan,  or  its 
equivalent,  until  an  EIS  was  completed  on 
the  planning  area  covering  the  allotment 
needing  management.  If  there  had  not  been 
a  will  in  BLM  to  improve  range  conditions 
on  public  lands,  little,  if  any  progress  would 
have  been  made.  In  spite  of  this  adversity. 
BLM  has  made  substantial  progress.  The 
area  of  public  rangeland  in  Good  to  Excel- 
lent Condition  has  been  doubled  since  1975 
and  the  area  in  Poor  Condition  has  been  re 
duced  by  one  half. 

12:  GAO  Statement:  In  the  second  full 
paragraph  on  page  6.  in  talking  about  a  fun- 
damental change  in  course,  GAO  states: 
"We  do  believe,  however,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  specific  signs  to  look  for  that  you 
would  indicate  such  change  was  beginning.  ' 
GAO  mentions  signs  which  reflect  this,  in- 
cluding reducing  overgrazing,  and  more  rig- 
orous enforcement. 

Response:  The  "signs"  referred  to  by  GAO 
are  already  evident.  Under  the  current  se- 
lective management  policy,  BLM  identifies 
those  allotments  most  in  need  of  manage- 
ment. These  are  given  first  priority  for  ac- 
tions. Including  stocking  adjustments  and 
changes  in  season  of  use. 

The  current  monitoring  policy  directs 
BLM  priority  for  range  studies  to  determine 
what  changes  may  be  needed  in  managing 
those  allotments  with  conflicts.  Action  is 
then  taken,  as  indicated  by  the  range  stud- 
ies of  actual  livestock  use.  the  amount  of 
forage  consumed,  climate,  and  vegetation 
trend.  As  indicated  earlier,  approximately 
37  percent  of  the  indicated  actions  Involve 
livestock  reductions. 

Regarding  livestock  grazing  trespass,  BLM 
takes  action  on  some  500  cases  of  unauthor 
ized  use  per  year,  and  collects  approximate 
ly  $150,000  per  year  in  penalties.  Most  of 
these  cases  Involve,  in  si'me  manner,  permii 
violatons.  Others  involve  non-permittees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  actually 
makes  major  changes  in  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  1  believe  it  will  enhance  the 
opportunity  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  manage  public  lands 
in  a  multiple  use  manner. 

As  has  been  stated,  more  than  300 
million  acres  of  land  under  the  control 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
in  the  West.  and.  of  course,  this  land 
contributes  to  the  needs  of  our  people 
for  livestock  forage,  for  timber,  and 
for  their  livelihood.  As  has  been  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Marlenee],  in  answer  to  many  ques- 
tions, it  is  imperative  that  we  in  the 
West  live  from  the  fruits  of  public 
lands.  Those  who  live  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  must  understand  that 
those  public  lands  are  as  much  a  part 
of  our  livelihood  as  are  the  private 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  So 
what  we  do  with  public  lands  involves 
us  directly  in  our  livelihoods,  be  it 
with  timber,  forage,  minerals,  or  what- 
ever. So  that  normally  brings  us  some- 
times to  a  confrontation.  There  are 
those  who  want  to  eliminate  us  from 
timber  harvesting,  there  are  those 
who  want  to  eliminate  us  from  the  use 
of  renewable  natural  resources  such  as 
forage  and  the  harvesting  of  grass, 
and  they  want  to  eliminate  any  kind 
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of  opportunity  for  public  lands,  and 
this  does  not  take  into  consideration 
those  people  speaking  by  innuendo  on 
this  bill,  for  it  or  against  it.  But  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  in  relation 
to  the  underlying  cause  for  this  elimi- 
nation of  these  items  for  the  people 
who  live  and  whose  futures  depend 
upon  public  lands,  there  is  a  specific 
issue  in  this  bill  which  I  want  to  ad- 
dress. It  has  to  do  with  critical  envi- 
ronmental concerns. 

There  are  pieces  of  public  lands 
which  have  been  identified  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  which 
are  to  be  managed  for  critical  and  en- 
vironmental concerns.  There  are  70 
centers  in  Oregon.  We  ought  to  do 
that,  but  we  ought  not  to  do  it  by  this 
language,  creating  a  buffer  zone 
around  those  areas  of  concern  by  indi- 
rect language  such  as  in  this  bill.  And 
let  me  quote: 

There  may  be  concerns  outside  these  po- 
litical boundaries  about  lands  located  on  or 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  management  of 
these  special  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  his  language 
that  was  placed  in  the  report  area  of 
this  bill  which  says  that  we  do  not 
want  to  involve  buffer  zones.  Yet  we 
have  retained  in  this  language  this  ar- 
bitrary kind  of  statement,  and  I  sug- 
gest to  my  friends  that  this  may  be  an 
opportunity  for  a  lawsuit.  It  may  be  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand this  language  to  take  us  to 
court  and  tie  up  public  lands  forever, 
as  they  have  in  the  West  on  the 
timber  issue.  And  there  may  be  those 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
may  be  interested  in  doing  that.  I  am 
not,  because  I  feel  this  language  does 
create  ambiguity,  and  this  language  is 
appealable. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  the  language 
the  gentleman  refers  to  in  regard  to 
buffer  zones  is  not  just  in  the  report. 
It  is  in  the  bill  in  two  specific  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man for  that  clarification,  and  yet  I 
must  also  point  out  that  the  language 
in  the  bill  still  remains  subject  to 
review,  and  I  would  hope  that  if  this 
question  is  ever  tested,  our  colloquy 
here  will  be  reported.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
that  clarification. 

I  have  lived  with  public  lands  all  my 
life,  and  I  represent  people  in  the 
West  who  live  all  their  lives  with 
public  lands.  They  depend  upon  them. 
This  is  very  critical  to  us,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
the  reauthorization  of  this  kind  of 
public  lands  legislation,  we  should  do 
that  at  the  moment.  We  should  not 


legislate  arbitrary  questions  into  this 
bill.  We  should  authorize  it,  and  we 
should  go  on  with  our  bill.  If  there  are 
interests  that  differ  with  the  interests 
we  have  in  land  management  in  differ- 
ent areas,  we  should  let  them  stand  as 
a  separate  bill  in  the  House  so  we  can 
debate  those  issues. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  KiLDEE],  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  on  a  BLM  bill  for  his 
entire  State  last  year. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  legislation.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Interior  Conmiittee  for  8  years, 
I  have  worked  with  Mr.  Vento  on  a 
number  of  important  public  lands 
issues.  There  is  no  question  that  Mr. 
Vento  has  been  a  true  champion  in 
protecting  our  Nation's  precious  natu- 
ral resources.  I  believe  the  bill  before 
us  today  is  a  tribute  to  his  ability  to 
deal  effectively  with  such '  important 
environmental  issues  facing  our  coun- 
try. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Mr.  Vento's  bill  as  it  was  reported  out 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  and 
to  oppose  any  amendments  to  weaken 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  will  reauthorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. With  over  270  million  acres 
of  Federal  lands  under  its  jurisdiction, 
the  BLM  is  the  chief  manager  of  Fed- 
eral lands  today.  In  managing  these 
lands,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
BLM  strictly  upholds  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  that 
the  Congress  passed  over  a  decade  ago. 
This  landmark  legislation  directed  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for  the 
first  time,  to  protect  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  these  public 
lands.  Unfortimately,  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  Time  and  time  again  we 
have  learned  that  the  BLM  has  not 
fulfilled  its  mission  in  protecting  and 
enhancing  these  lands. 

H.R.  828  is  designed  to  help  the 
BLM  become  a  better  manager  of 
these  quarter  of  a  billion  acres  by  pro- 
viding more  guidance  to  BLM  in  ad- 
dressing critical  environmental  areas. 
This  bill  also  helps  clarify  the  policy 
of  BLM  land  use  by  State  military 
units,  and  it  improves  the  process  for 
congressional  review  of  BLM  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  this  bill  has  a  tough 
enforcement  clause  that  increases  the 
penalties  for  criminal  violation  of 
BLM  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  House  Inte- 
rior Conunittee's  bill  and  to  oppose 
any  amendments  that  would  weaken 
this  legislation.  By  passing  this  impor- 
tant bill,  we  will  be  ensuring  that  our 
public  lands  will  be  better  managed 
for  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  828,  the  BLM  re- 


authorization bill  for  fiscal  years  1990  through 
1993.  A  lot  of  attention  gets  focused  on  the 
more  glamorous  lands  administered  by  the 
Park  Service,  Forest  Service  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  But  the  270  million  acres 
managed  by  BLM  contain  some  of  the  most 
valuable  economic  and  environmental  re- 
sources in  our  Nation.  And  the  sad  truth  is 
that  they  have  not  t>een  as  much  a  beneficiary 
of  the  kind  of  progressive,  modem  manage- 
ment that  our  forests,  parks  and  refuges  have 
been.  As  the  West  continues  to  grow,  more 
attention  will  be  focused  on  BLM  lands  and 
their  potential  to  meet  the  broad,  multiple 
uses  the  public  demands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  H.R.  828  is  a  step  in 
that  direction  by  giving  more  definition  to 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concem,  updat- 
ing planning  requirements  and  resource  inven- 
tories, expanding  participation  on  advisory 
councils  and  extending  the  professional  quali- 
fications for  top  BLM  employees. 

These  really  are  modest  improvements  in 
the  way  BLM  does  business,  but  they  are  nec- 
essary. BLM  Is  supposed  to  be  the  multiple 
use  agency.  Too  often,  multiple  use  has  really 
meant  ranching,  mining  and  other  economk: 
uses  while  fish  and  wikJHfe,  recreation  and 
ecology  are  given  short  shrift.  There  needs  to 
be  more  balance  before  multiple  use  has  real 
meaning.  This  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction 
and  I  am  happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  I  comment 
Chairman  Vento  for  his  work  in  preparation  of 
this  bill. 

I  am  especially  supportive  of  language 
added  in  full  committee  by  Mr.  Wayne 
Owens.  The  Owens  language  is  appropriate 
and  conservative  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Conserving  our  natural  resources.  The 
Owens  language  merely  directs  the  BLM  to 
study  the  capabilities  of  the  land  with  respect 
to  ecological  enhancen^nt  and  restoration. 
This  is  not  a  radical  concept 

Many  of  the  270  million  acres  managed  by 
the  BLM  are  the  lands  that  were  left  over  after 
the  prime  pieces  of  real  estate  were  added  to 
other  ager>cies  arnj  to  private  owners.  Many  of 
these  larKls  were  in  a  degraded  corxlition 
when  the  BLM  began  to  manage  tfiem.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1988  GAO  report,  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  BLM  range  lands  are  either  in 
poor  or  fair  condition.  The  GAO  found  that  an 
additional  20  percent  of  the  lands  are  threat- 
ened due  to  unsustainable  grazing  practk^es. 
The  BLM  reauthorizatkjn  bill  moves  to  protect 
these  lands  and  to  move  ttie  BLM  toward 
greater  stewardship  of  the  biological  diversity 
under  its  domain.  The  Owens  language  is  a 
MTKXJest  provision  directing  study  that  coukJ  be 
used  to  restore  these  degraded  lands. 

There  has  also  been  a  lot  of  controversy  in 
this  reauthorization  debate  corK»ming  the 
BLM's  role  in  conserving  biological  diversity. 
Biological  diversity  Is  not  some  "vague  buzz- 
word." Biological  diversity  is  a  commonly  ac- 
cepted scientific  term  that  refers  to  the  entire 
range  of  variety  and  variability  of  Irving  orga- 
nisms and  the  ecologrcal  complexes  in  which 
they  occur.  Biological  diversity  is  the  sum  of 
the  living  resources  that  sustain  life  on  this 
planet  In  1986.  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
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3essment  released  an  excellent  report  on  bio- 
logical diversity  that  I  recomrnerHJ  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  BLM  has  testified  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  ^4atu^al  Resources.  Agnculture  Re- 
search and  Environment  about  the  importance 
of  their  larxis  for  corservir^g  biological  diversi- 
ty. Accordirig  to  tt>e  BLM  document  "Fish  and 
WiWMe  2000",  BLM  larxJs  are  the  homes  for 
over  3,000  species  of  vertebrates  Over  80 
tfveaterwd  arxj  endangered  animals  arxj  250 
candidates,  45  threatened  and  endangered 
plants  and  over  620  plant  candidates  for  list- 
ing are  fourxj  on  BLM  lands. 

Yet  despite  ttvs  hchness,  BLM  has  been 
slow  to  adopt  practices  that  truly  protect  the 
full  range  of  biological  diversity  This  authon- 
zation  bill  provides  additional  direction  to  the 
BLM  to  put  conservation  at  the  top  of  their  pn- 
ority  list 

My  National  Biological  Diversity  Conserva- 
tion arxl  Environmental  Research  Act  (H  R 
1268)  has  more  tfian  125  cosponsors — who 
say  tfut  conservation  of  biological  diversity 
stxxjkj  be  a  rational  pnority.  I  urge  the  co- 
sponsors  of  my  bill  arxJ  tfie  otf>er  Memt>ers  of 
this  House  to  support  the  authorization  bill  so 
aWy  prepared  by  Chairman  Vento 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARLE3fEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  biU  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  828 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  pro- 
grams, functions,  and  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Department 
of  the  Interior  (including  amounts  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  and  for  other  nondiscretionary  costs) 
during  fiscal  years  t>egiiuiing  on  C>ctot)er  1. 
1989,  and  ending  September  30.  1993. 

COMMITTEE  \MEITDMEirr 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  If  there  are  no  amendments  to 
the  bill,  the  Clerk  will  report  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment: 

Page  2.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  following: 
TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  FEDERAL 

LAND    POUCY    AND    MANAGEMBJiT 

ACT  OP  1976 
SEC.  »1.  9TATITORY  REFERENCE. 

As  used  in  this  title,  the  term    the  Act" 
means  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage 
ment  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.). 
SEC.  no.  oeriNmoNs. 

(a)  Akeas  or  Cmtical  Ekvironmehtal 
CoMCERM.— Section  103(a)  of  the  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1702(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  The  term  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern"  means  areas  within  the 
public  lands  where  special  management  at- 
tention (Which  may  Include  restrictions  on 


or  prohibition  of  development)  is  required 
in  order— 

"(1)  to  protect  important  resources  and 
values  (including  environmental,  ecological, 
historic,  cultural,  scenic,  fish  and  wildlife, 
sind  scientific  resources  and  values)  located 
on  or  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  use  of 
public  lands  (but  it  is  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  establish  protective 
perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around  such 
areas); 

'(2)  to  protect  life  and  safety  from  natu- 
ral hazarcls:  or 

■■(3)  to  protect  or  enhance  the  resources 
and  values  of  a  conservation  system  unit, 
but  it  IS  not  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  establish  protective  perimeters  or 
buffer  zones  around  conservation  system 
units." 

(b)  Conservation  System  Unit.— Section 
103  of  the  Act  i43  U.S.C.  1702)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sutjsection: 

■  (q)  The  term  conservation  system  unit" 
means  any  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System.  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
National  Trails  System.  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  or  a  National  Conser- 
vation Area  or  National  Forest  Monument.". 

SK<     .'0.1   HUOK  I  SK.S  \M)  rNVKNTOKIK.S 

(a)  Definition.  Section  103(1)  of  the  Act 
(43  use,  1702(1))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "fi-sh  and  wildlife  develop- 
ment and  utilization."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "maintenance  of  plant  communities, 
maintenance  of  fish  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions and  habitat,  utilization  of  fish  or  wild- 
life populations.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "and  timber  production" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "timber  pro- 
duction, reforestation,  and  .scientific  re- 
search". 

(b)  Inventory  —Section  201(a)  of  the  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1711(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  riparian 
areas". 

(c)  Management  Decisions.— Section 
202(e)(2)  of  the  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1712(e)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  'the  Congress  adopts  a 
concurrent  resolution"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "there  is  enacted  a  joint  resolu- 
tion". 

SEC  2W.  PLA.NNINC  KKQI  IKKMKNTS. 

(a)  Deadlines— Section  202(a)  of  the  Act 
143  U.S.C.  1712(a))  is  amended- 

( 1 )  by  designating  section  202(a)  as  section 
202(a)(1):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  202(a) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

(2)  Land  use  plans  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  shall  be  developed  for  all 
the  public  lands  outside  Alaska  no  later 
than  January  1.  1997.  and  for  all  public 
lands  no  later  than  January  1.  1999. 

"(3)  Land  use  plans  shall  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  when  the  Secretary  finds  that 
conditions  have  changed  so  as  to  make  such 
revision  appropriate  or  necessary  for  proper 
management  of  the  public  lands  covered  by 
any  such  plan,  but  in  any  event  at  least 
every  15  years.". 

(b)  Criteria  — (I)  Section  202(cKl)  of  the 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1712(c)(1))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"( 1 )  use  and  observe  the  principles  of  mul- 
tiple use  and  sustained  yield  set  forth  in 
this  and  other  applicable  law  and  evaluate 
the  feasibility  of  measures,  consistent  with 
such  principles,  that  would  enhance  the 
extent  to  which  the  public  lands  can  sup- 
port increases  in  the  numl)ers  and  types  of 
plant    coRununities   and   fish    and   wildlife 


populations  located  on  or  supported  by  such 
lands:". 

(2)  Section  202(c)(3)  of  the  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1712(c)(3>)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  give  priority  to  the  designation  and 
protection  of  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  and  to  identification,  protection, 
and  enhancement  of  the  ecological,  environ- 
mental, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  re- 
sources and  values  of  riparian  areas.". 

(3)  Section  202(c)(5)  of  the  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1712(c)(5))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  consider  present  and  potential  uses 
(including  recreational  and  other  noncon- 
sumptive  uses)  of  the  public  lands:". 

SK(    ms  PROFKSSIONAI.  yi  Al.IFICATIO.NS 

Section  301(c)  of  the  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1731(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  Director,  there 
shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  and  so  many  As- 
sistant Directors.  State  Directors,  and  other 
employees  as  may  l)e  necessary,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  After  May  I,  1989,  no 
person  may  be  appointed  as  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  or  as  an  Assistant  Direc- 
tor or  State  Director  who  is  not  at  the  time 
of  appointment  either  a  career  appointee 
(as  defined  in  section  3132(4)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code)  or  in  the  competitive 
service.  Other  employees  shall  be  appointed 
subject  to  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions applicable  to  such  service.". 

SKC  i06.  MILITARY  A(TIVIT1ES. 

(a)  State  Agemcies.— Section  302(b)  of  the 
Act  (43  use.  1732(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  the  military  depart- 
ment (or  its  equivalent)  of  any  State"  after 
"Federal  departments  and  agencies":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Nothing  in  this  sul)section  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  military  de- 
partment (or  its  equivalent)  of  any  State 
from  using  any  public  lands  where  such  use 
by  any  such  State  agency  was  authorized  as 
of  January  1,  1989.". 

(b)  Report.— No  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  concerned  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  a  report  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (or  military  department  therein)  and 
the  military  departments  (or  their  equiva- 
lents) of  the  several  States  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealths and  territories  of  the  United  States) 
have  been  authorized  to  utilize  public  lands 
or  National  Forests  lands  for  training  or 
other  purposes  and  concerning  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  such  lands  may 
be  used  by  such  agencies. 

SEC.  207.  INCENTIVE  FOR  ENFORCEMENT. 

Section  303(a)  of  the  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1733(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "no  more 
than  $1,000"  and  by  inserting  "no  more 
than  $10,000". 

SEC.    2«(t.    MANA(;EMENT   of    LANDS    AND    PUBLIC 
PARTICIPATION. 

(a)  In  GEmcRAL.— The  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 302(b)  of  the  Act  (43  U.S.C.  171732(b)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  managing  the  public  lands,  the  Secre- 
tary, by  regulation  or  otherwise,  shall  take 
any  action  necessary  to  prevent  unnecessary 
degradation  of  such  lands,  to  minimize  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts  on  such  lancjis 
and  their  resources  resulting  from  use,  occu- 
pancy, or  development  of  such  lands,  and  to 
prevent  impairment  or  derogation  of  the  re- 
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sources  and  values  of  conservation  system 
units. '. 

(b)  Advisory  Codncils.— Section  309(a)  of 
the  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1739)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
including  the  protection  of  environmental 
quality,  the  management  and  enhancement 
of  fish  and  wildlife  populations  and  habitat, 
and  outdoor  recreation.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  who  shall  provide  an  opportimity  for 
interested  members  of  the  public  to  suggest 
persons  for  appointment.". 

(c)  ACEC  Regulations.— Section  310  of 
the  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1740)  is  amended  by  des- 
ignating the  existing  provisions  thereof  as 
subsection  (a)  and  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  promulgating  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
public  lands,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
appropriate  management  of  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  in  order  to  fulfill 
such  of  the  purposes  specified  in  section 
103(a)  for  which  particular  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  are  designated,  and 
shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  members  of 
the  public  to  propose  specific  areas  for  con- 
sideration for  designation  as  areas  of  critical 
envirorunental  concern  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  this  Act.". 

SEC.  20».  FlTl  RE  REAITHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  Procedure. —Section  318(b)  of  the  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1748(b))  is  amended  by  striking 

May  15.  1977.  and  not  later  than  May  IS  of 
each  second  even-numbered  year  thereaf- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January 
1,  1991  and  January  1  of  each  second  odd- 
numbered  year  thereafter". 

(b)  Restriction.— Section  318(d)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  sentence,  as  follows:  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  fimds  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  land  acquisition  pur- 
suant to  section  205  of  this  Act  may  not  be 
expended  for  any  other  purpose.". 

Mr.  VENTO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota? 

Thee  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment? 

AMENDMElfT  OFPERID  BY  ICR.  HANSEN  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hansen  to  the 
(x>mmittee  amendment:  Strike  Section  206 
of  the  bill  as  reported,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  2M  MILITARY  ACnVITlF.S. 

(a)  State  Agencies.— Section  320(b)  of  the 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1732(b)>  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  the  military  department  (or  its 
equivalent)  of  any  State"  after  "Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies". 

(b)  Military  Uses.— Section  302  of  the 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1732),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  the  addition  at  the  end  thereof 
of  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 
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"(e)  State  Military  Uses.— (1)  After  con- 
sultation with  the  Governor  of  a  State,  the 
Secretary  may  agree  to  permit  use  of  public 
lands  within  such  State  by  the  military  de- 
partment (or  its  equivalent)  equipment  test- 
ing, or  other  authorized  military  activities, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)(A)  For  activities  the  Secretary  finds 
are  not  likely  to  result  in  a  sigrnificant 
degree  of  residual  contamination  of  affected 
lands  (through  use  of  explosive  projectiles 
or  otherwise),  the  Secretary  may  issue  a 
general  authorization  for  the  military  de- 
partment (or  its  equivalent)  of  one  of  more 
States  to  use  public  lands  where  such  use 
would  not  bt  Inconsistent  with  the  land-use 
plans  prepared  pursuant  to  section  202  of 
this  Act.  Any  such  general  authorization 
shall  be  for  no  more  than  3  years  but  may 
thereafter  he  renewed  for  additional  periods 
of  no  more  than  3  years  each.  The  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  use  of  public  lands  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  issued  under  this  para- 
graph, and  the  Secretary  may  wholly  or  par- 
tially revoke  any  such  authorization  at  any 
time  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  comply  with  its  terms  and 
conditions  or  that  activities  pursuant  to 
such  an  authorization  have  had  or  may 
have  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  the  re- 
sources or  value  of  the  affected  lands. 

"(B)  An  authorization  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  not  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  structures  or  facilities  on 
the  public  lands. 

"(C)  Each  specific  use  of  a  particular  area 
of  public  lands  pursuant  to  a  general  au- 
thorization under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
subject  to  specific  authorization  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  appropriate  terms  and  condi- 
tions, including  such  as  are  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  mili- 
tary department  (or  its  equivalent)  of  one  or 
more  States  to  use  public  lands  for  military 
activities  the  Secretary  finds  would  result  in 
a  significant  degree  of  residual  contamina- 
tion of  such  lands,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that— 

"(A)  use  of  specific  portions  of  such  lands 
for  such  purposes  was  either  authorized  as 
of  July  1,  1989  or  had  been  permitted  to 
occur  on  or  after  January  1.  1986.  in  which 
case  such  uses  on  such  p)oriions  may  take 
place,  subject  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section; or 

"(B)  use  of  public  or  other  lands  previous- 
ly withdrawn  or  otherwise  dedicated  to  mili- 
tary uses  is  found  by  the  Secretary  (after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense) 
to  not  t}e  practicable,  and  therefore  addi- 
tional public  lands  other  than  those  por- 
tions descril>ed  in  subparagraph  (A)  are 
withdrawn  for  military  purposes,  pursuant 
to  Section  204  of  this  Act  (with  respect  to 
areas  of  no  more  than  10.000  acres)  or  pur- 
suant to  an  Act  of  Congress  (with  respect  to 
areas  exceeding  10.000  acres,  except  that  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  Congress  or  the  President  pursuant 
to  applicable  law,  withdrawals  of  areas  ex- 
ceeding 10.000  acres  for  military  purposes 
may  be  made  pursuant  to  Section  204  of  this 
Act.) 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  waive  rental 
charges  for  the  use  of  public  land  (however 
such  use  may  be  authorized)  by  a  State  mili- 
tary department  (or  its  equivalent)  for  mili- 
tary training,  equipment  testing,  and  other 
authorized  military  activities  permitted 
under  this  sul>section.  Each  such  use  shall 


be  subject  to  a  requirement  that  the  using 
department,  or  departments,  be  responsible 
for  such  timely  cleanup  and  decontamina- 
tion of  the  lands  used,  and  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  restrictions  on  use  of  off-road  or  all- 
terrain  vehicles),  as  the  Secretary,  after 
considering  national  defense  needs,  may  re- 
quire to: 

"(A)  minimize  adverse  impacts  on  the  nat- 
ural, environmental,  scientific,  cultural,  and 
other  resources  and  values,  including  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat,  of  the  public  lands  in- 
volved; and 

"(B)  minimize  the  period  and  method  of 
such  use  and  the  interference  with  or  re- 
strictions on  other  uses  of  the  public  lands 
involved. 

"(5)  Each  State  military  department  (or 
its  equivalent)  using  public  lands  withdrawn 
for  military  purposes  shall  take  appropriate 
precautions  to  prevent  and  suppress  range 
and  brush  fires  caused  by  or  resulting  from 
use  of  such  lands  for  such  purposes,  and 
shall  promptly  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  any  assistance  provided  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  such 
fires. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  means  one  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columlba.  or  one  of 
the  Commonwealths  or  territories  of  the 
United  States. 

"(7)  Public  lands  covered  by  an  authoriza- 
tion issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  may  be  used  by  persormel  of  the 
military  department  (or  its  equivalent)  of  a 
State  during  periods  when  some  or  all  of 
such  p>ersonnel  are  on  active  duty  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  during  pe- 
riods of  use  by  personnel  of  such  depart- 
ment or  equivalent  the  Secretary  may  also 
permit  such  lands  to  be  used  by  members  of 
one  or  more  U.S.  armed  forces  on  active 
.service,  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions applicable  to  use  of  such  lands  by  the 
personnel  of  such  department  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

"(8)  Any  authorization  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  military  department  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) of  any  State  or  States  to  use  public 
lands  that  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  suljsection  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  its  scheduled  expiration,  or  for 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  whichever  is  later." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment— paragraph 
(6)  of  section  302  (d)  of  the  Act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Report.— No  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  concerned  shall  transmit  to 
the  committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  a  report  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (or  military  department  therein)  and 
the  military  departments  (or  their  equiva- 
lents) of  the  several  States  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealths and  territories  of  the  United  States) 
have  t>een  authorized  since  January  1,  1987, 
to  utilize  public  lands  as  defined  in  Section 
103  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (other  than  lands  with- 
drawn for  military  purposes)  or  National 
Forest  lands  for  training  or  other  purposes 
and  concerning  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  lands  may  be  used  by 
such  agencies 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  reim- 
burse a  State  military  department  (or  its 
equivalent)  for  costs  to  such  department  re- 
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suiting  from  any  requirement  of  this  section 
(including  amendments  made  to  the  Act  by 
this  section)  and  incident  to  any  use  of 
lands  by  a  National  Guard  of  a  State  or  by 
U.S.  armed  forces  for  purposes  authorized 
by  title  10  or  title  32.  United  States  Code,  or 
by  any  other  provision  of  federal  law 

Mr.  HANSEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1520 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  I  have  introduced  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Committee  bill  which  is 
being  considered  here  today.  Before  I 
explain  my  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
July  14,  1989  letter  I  received  from  Lt. 
Gen.  Herbert  R.  Temple,  Jr..  U.S. 
Army  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau, 
expressing  his  support  for  this  lan- 
guage: 

Departments  or  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force.  National  Guard 
Bureau, 

Washington.  DC.  July  11.  1989 
Hon.  James  V.  Hansen. 

House  of  Representatives.    Rayburri   Build 
ing.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hansen:  As  requested,  I  have  re 
viewed  the  proposed  aunendment  to  Section 
206  of  H.R.  828  which  I  understand  you 
intend  to  offer  during  floor  consideration  of 
that  bill.  The  amendment  alleviates  the  con- 
cerns I  expressed  in  my  letter  to  you  of 
June  14.  1989  regarding  Section  206  by  pro- 
viding an  explicit  authority  for  .short  term 
authorization  for  use  of  Federal  lands  by 
the  National  Guard  for  traming  and  other 
purposes  and  by  grandfathering"  u.ses 
which  have  been  authorized  in  the  recent 
past. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  you 
intend  to  propose  is  the  July  12  draft  pro 
vided  to  my  staff,  modified  to  permit  with 
drawals  by  the  National  Guard  without  an 
Act  of  Congress  for  areas  up  to  10.000  acres, 
and  with  a  provision  added  to  clearly  au 
thorize  Department  of  Defense  reimbur.se- 
ment  of  a  National  Guard  of  a  State  for 
cosLs  resulting  from  requirements  of  the 
new  section  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act. 

I  believe  the  amendment  would  be  further 
improved  by  an  explicit  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lake  into  con- 
sideration national  defense  needs  in  estab 
lishing  terms  and  conditions  for  military 
uses  as  provided  by  subsection  ieH4>  a.s 
added  by  the  amendment,  to  assure  reasona 
ble  mterpretation  in  potential  judicial  chal- 
lenges to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Secretary's 
auctions  under  this  section  to  minimize  ad 
verse  impacts  and  interferences  with  ottu-r 
uses. 

The  provisions  of  Section  206  as  reported 
by  the  Interior  amd  Insular  Affairs  Commit 
tee  would  have  a  serious  and  unacceptable 
detrimental  effect  on  National  Guard  train 
ing.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  considers 
your  amendment  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  that  section. 


Time  has  not  permitted  the  coordination 
of  these  views  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  securing  advice  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  proposed  legislation  to  the  program 
of  the  President. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  and  efforts  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Herbert  R  Temple.  Jr  . 
Lieutenant  General.  U.S.  Army.  Chief. 

.\ational  Guard  Bureau. 

Section  206  of  the  bill  addresses  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
various  National  Guard  units  can  use 
public  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  for  military 
training  and  other  military  activities. 

Existing  law  restricts  the  authority 
of  the  BLM  to  permit  Federal  military 
agencies  to  use  BLM  lands.  Essential- 
ly, there  are  only  two  ways  for  this  to 
occur,  through  the  grant  of  a  right-of- 
way  or  through  a  withdrawal.  With- 
drawals up  to  5,000  acres  can  be  made 
administratively;  under  the  Engle  Act 
a  military  withdrawal  in  excess  of 
5.000  acres  requires  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  has  been  held  that  these  restric- 
tions do  not  apply  to  the  National 
Guard,  becau.se  the  guard  units  are 
State  agencies,  not  Federal  agencies. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  the  Interi- 
or Committee  would  place  the  Guard 
units  on  the  same  footing  as  the  regu- 
lar armed  forces,  as  far  as  use  of  BLM 
lands  is  concerned,  except  that  areas 
that  are  now  used  would  be  "grandfa- 
thered" .so  that  use  of  tho.se  areas 
could  continue. 

This  amendment  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  National  Guard  units  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  regular  forces,  and 
would  provide  them  with  greater  flexi- 
bility than  the  regular  forces  have. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the 
BLM  to  allow  National  Guard  units  to 
use  public  lands  not  previously  used 
for  military  purposes,  subject  to  rea- 
sonable restrictions  that  would  bal- 
ance the  need  for  the  military  activi- 
ties with  the  need  to  protect  the  re- 
-sources  and  values  of  the  lands  in- 
volved. 

The  amendment  reflects  the  fact 
that  many  National  Guard  activities 
are  not  the  kind  that  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant residual  contamination  of  the 
lands  involved.  For  activities  of  that 
kind,  the  Interior  Department  could 
issue  a  general  authorization,  for  a 
period  of  up  to  3  years— and  that  could 
be  renewed.  There  would  be  no  specif- 
ic acreage  limit  on  this,  so  that  Na- 
tional Guard  needs  could  be  fully  ac- 
commodated. 

In  those  relatively  limited  in.stances 
in  which  there  was  a  need  for  using 
new  BLM  lands  for  National  Guard  ac- 
tivities likely  to  result  in  significant 
residual  contamination— because  u.se 
of  existing  areas  dedicated  to  military 
purposes  is  not  practicable,  the 
method  of  authorization  would  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  area  needed.  If  no 


more  than  10.000  acres  were  requireti, 
there  could  be  an  administrative  with- 
drawal; for  a  greater  area  an  act  of 
Congress  would  be  required. 

The  amendment  specifically  address, 
es  the  needs  of  National  Guard  units 
to  conduct  exercises  involving  person- 
nel from  more  than  one  State  and  in- 
volving some  regular  forces  personnel 
as  well.  It  also  includes  a  transition 
rule,  so  that  existing  permits  or  other 
authorizations  would  not  expire  auto- 
matically upon  enactment. 

The  amendment  would  clarify  exist- 
ing law  concerning  the  ability  of  th€ 
Defense  Department  to  reimburse  Na- 
tional Guard  units  for  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  use  of  public  lands  for  train- 
ing and  other  activities  directly  related 
to  the  Guard's  role  in  the  overall  na- 
tional defense. 

And,  like  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire a  report  to  Congress  concerning 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  use  by 
National  Guard  units  of  Federal  lands 
for  training  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  follows: 

The  amendment  would  revise  section 
206  of  the  bill.  The  revised  section 
would  make  two  changes  in  the  Feder- 
al Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  [FLPMA].  First,  it  would 
amend  section  302(b)  to  clearly  place 
State  military  departments  under  that 
section's  overall  provisions  relating  to 
use  of  public  lands  by  agencies  other 
than  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Second,  a  new  subsection  (e)  would 
be  added  to  section  302  of  FLPMA, 
dealing  solely  with  conditions  for  use 
of  public  lands  by  State  military  agen- 
cies. Paragraph  (1)  of  this  new  subsec- 
tion would  explicitly  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit 
State  military  departments  to  use 
public  lands  for  military  training, 
equipment  testing,  or  other  authorized 
military  activities. 

Paragraph  (2)  addresses  use  of 
public  lands  for  National  Guard  mili- 
tary purposes  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  finds  would  not  be  likely 
to  result  in  significant  residual  con- 
tamination of  the  affected  lands— that 
is,  contamination  remaining  after  the 
end  of  the  exercise  and  any  concomi- 
tant cleanup  of  the  area.  For  such  ac- 
tivities, a  general  authorization  could 
be  issued  for  such  activities  on  any 
BLM  lands  where  that  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  BLM's  land-use 
plans.  A  general  authorization  could 
remain  in  effect  for  up  to  3  years,  and 
could  be  renewed  thereafter.  The  con- 
ditions of  paragraph  (4)  would  apply 
to  activities  carried  out  under  such  t 
general  authorization.  No  acreage  limi- 
tation would  be  specified  for  a  general 
authorization,  but  each  specific  use  of 
a  particular  area  of  public  lands  would 
be  subject  to  a  specific  authorizatioa 
and  a  general  authorization  could  not 
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authorize  the  construction  of  perma- 
nent facilities  or  structures. 

Paragraph  (3)  would  apply  to  Na- 
tional Guard  activities  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  finds  would  result 
in  significant  residual  contamination 
of  affected  lands.  Such  activities  could 
continue— subject  to  paragraph  (4)— 
on  lands  where  such  tises  had  occurred 
on  or  after  January  1,  1986  or  where 
such  uses  were  authorized — even  if 
they  had  not  yet  occurred— on  July  1, 
1989.  To  carry  out  such  activities  on 
other  public  lands,  the  National 
Guard  would  have  to  obtain  a  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or—who would  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense— that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  use  other  areas  already 
allocated  for  military  purposes;  If  that 
determination  is  made,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  could  withdraw— pursu- 
ant to  section  204  of  FLPMA— up  to 
10,000  acres  for  use  by  the  National 
Guard;  for  any  acreage  over  10.000. 
the  Guard  would  have  to  seek  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Paragraph  (4)  would  apply  to  all  use 
of  public  lands  by  a  National  Guard 
unit.  It  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  waive  rental  charges 
for  such  use.  It  would  also  require  that 
lands  used  be  cleaned  up  and  decon- 
taminated in  a  timely  fashion  and  that 
the  use  be  subject  to  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  order  to  minimize  ad- 
verse impacts  on  the  resources  and 
values  of  the  affected  lands  and  to 
minimize  interference  with  other  uses 
of  the  affected  lands. 

Paragraph  (5)  would  require  the  Na- 
tional Guard  imits  using  public  lands 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
and  suppress  fires  caused  by  their  ac- 
tivities. Paragraph  (6)  would  provide  a 
definition  of  the  term  "State";  para- 
graph (7)  would  specify  that  public 
lands  where  National  Guard  activities 
were  authorized  can  be  used  by  Guard 
personnel  at  times  they  are  on  active 
duty  with  the  Federal  forces,  and  also 
by  Federal  personnel  taking  part  in 
joining  {u:tivities  with  personnel  of 
Guard  units;  and  paragraph  (8)  pro- 
vides a  transition  period. 

The  amendment  would  retain  the 
provisions  of  section  206  of  the  bill  as 
reported  calling  for  a  report  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  National  Guard 
use  of  Federal  lands,  and  would  add  a 
new,  freestanding  provision  that  would 
authorize  the  Defense  Department  to 
reimburse  National  Guard  units  for 
(»sts  associated  with  use  of  public 
lands  by  those  units. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hansen]  for  the  thorough  explanation 
of  his  amendment.  It  has,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  done  a  service  for 


the  committee  and  in  terms  of  work- 
ing on  this,  and  I  appreciate  his  coop- 
eration. As  we  said  in  the  full  commit- 
tee, we  would  work  together  on  the 
amendment.  I  am  familiar  with  the. 
obviously,  the  specifics  of  it.  I  think 
this  is  an  important  amendment  that 
is  workable.  It  provides  for.  as  we  had 
in  the  committee  print  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  exemption  for  the  birds  of 
prey  area  in  Idaho,  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  which  is  an 
issue  that  he  has  worked  on.  and 
others. 

Mr.  Chaiinnan.  I  think  this  addresses 
most  of  the  concerns  that  were  raised, 
and  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hansen]  in  working  out  this  amend- 
ment with  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  staff  and  the  chairman. 

So,  I  certainly  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  it.  I  appreciate  the  cooperation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hansen]. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  DE  FAZIO  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DePAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DeFazio  to 
the  conunittee  amendment.  At  an  appropri- 
ate place  in  the  bill,  add  the  following  new- 
section: 

SEC.      .  EXEMPTION  PROM  STRUT  MABU.ITV 

Section  504(h)  of  the  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1764(h))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  regulation  shall  impose  liability 
without  fault  with  respect  to  a  right-of-way 
granted,  issued,  or  renewed  under  this  Act 
to  a  non-profit  entity  or  an  entity  qualified 
for  financing  under  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  if  such  entity 
uses  such  right-of-way  for  the  delivery  of 
electricity  to  parties  having  an  equity  inter- 
est in  such  entity.  However,  the  Secretary 
may  condition  the  grant,  issuance,  or  renew- 
al of  a  right-of-way  to  such  entity  for  such 
purpose  on  the  provision  by  such  entity  of  a 
t>ond  or  other  appropriate  security,  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (i)  of  this  section.". 

Mr,  DeFAZIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DePAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  H.R.  828  to  provide 
REA-financed,  and  member-owned  co- 
operatives, whose  electricity  distribu- 
tion lines  cross  Federal  lands,  relief 
from  the  strict  liability  requirements 
of  FLPMA.  This  amendment  only  per- 
tains to  cooperatives  for  service  to 
their  members. 

UntU  1980  nonprofit  rural  electric 
cooperatives  were  exempted  from 
strict  liability  requirements.  Forest 
Service  regulations  now  require  such 
liability  for  up  to  $1  million  as  new 
rights  of  way  are  granted  and  old  ones 
renewed.  REIA-financed  and  member- 
owned  cooperatives  are  concerned  that 
their  insurability  for  these  electric 
lines  cannot  be  guaranteed.  Imposition 
of  strict  liability  could  jeopardize  both 
their  members'  equity  in  their  utility 
and  the  government's  security  for 
loans  made  in  accordance  with  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act. 

This  is  a  fairness  issue.  Member- 
owned  cooperatives  are  not  requesting 
relief  from  their  respKjnsibility.  The 
REA's  will  continue  to  pay  all  fire  sup- 
pression and  other  costs  associated  re- 
sulting from  negligence.  Imposing 
strict  liability  on  co-ops  whose  lines 
cross  Federal  land  makes  the  coopeira- 
tive  responsible,  in  part,  for  covering 
fire  suppression  and  other  costs  that 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  cooperatives  exempted  by  this 
provision  average  less  than  five  con- 
sumers per  mile,  and  collect  less  than 
$5,600  per  mile  of  revenue.  By  compar- 
ison, for  profit  utilities  coimt  31  con- 
sumers per  mile  and  average  $45,000  in 
revenue  per  mile  each  year.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  our  long-established 
policy  to  encourage  these  cooperatives 
to  extend  and  maintain  reliable  elec- 
tricity service  to  farflimg  rural  fami- 
lies. 

The  cooperatives  in  my  State  have 
faced  mounting  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing insurance  to  cover  their  liability. 
Should  insurance  be  canceled,  as  it  has 
before,  for  strict  liability  the  REA's 
will  be  forced  to  deenergize  lines  or 
face  the  prospect  of  paying  cata- 
strophic suppression  costs  for  fires  not 
of  their  doing.  Small,  member-owned 
cooperatives  simply  cannot  bear  that 
expense. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  and  my 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  for  his  accept- 
ance of  it.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DePAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
DePazio]  yielding,  and  I  rise  to  voice 
my  support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  received  a  letter 
from    Bob    Bergland,    the    National 
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Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
executive  vice  president,  and  he  ex- 
plains the  problem  briefly  in  the 
letter.  This  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion at  the  full  committee  level,  and 
there  has  been  adequate  time  for  staff 
to  review  the  implications  of  the 
amendment  and  the  liability  without 
fault  problems  that  have  arisen.  Strict 
liability  obviously  creates  some  situa- 
tions over  which  the  not-for-profit  or 
REA's  would  be  significantly  handi 
capped  in  the  process  of  trying  to  ac- 
complish their  goals.  So.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  an  answer.  It  is  careful- 
ly drawn.  It  is  drafted,  I  think,  appro- 
priately, and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  DePazio]  for 
his  work  and  others  that  worked  on 
this,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Robert  P.  Smith]  as  well  as  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  the  gentle 
man  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  letter 
mentioned  above: 

National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association. 
Washington,  DC.  July  14.  1989 
Hon.  Bruce  F.  Vento. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Public  Lands,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  DC 
Dear  Bruce:  During  House  floor  action  on 
MR.  828.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  BIJVl  i.s 
expected    early    next    week.    ConKre.s.smaii 
Peter  DePazio  (D.-Ore.)  will  offer  an  amend 
ment  dealing  with  the  liability  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  iFLPMA)  on  rights-of-way  across  feder 
al  lands.  I  urge  your  support  for  '.he  DeFa 
zio  provision. 

The  Forest  Service,  using  the  authority 
provided  in  FLPMA,  is  renegotiating  ease 
ments  for  electric  service  to  include  strict 
liability"  for  fire  suppression  cost  recovery 
for  fires  that  originate  on  electric  service 
easements,  regardless  of  what  actions  may 
have  caused  the  fires.  Thus,  the  Forest 
Service  determines  how  wide  the  nght.s-of 
way  can  be  It  determines  how  the  right.s  of 
way  can  be  maintained.  And,  it  can  asses.s 
fire  suppression  costs  up  to  SI  miUion  with 
out  regard  to  what  caused  the  fire. 

The  DeFazio  provision  would  require  that 
rural  electric  cooperatives  pay  costs  when 
the  co-ops  practices  are  the  cau.se  of  a 
hazard. 

Again.  I  urge  your  support  for  the  DeFa 
zio  provision. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Bercland. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]  for  yielding, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  this  very 
worthy  amendment.  I  raised  this  issue 
before  in  committee  with  respect  to 
the  possible  amendment  on  this  bill. 
We  had  all  been  interested  in  this 
issue  for  quite  a  long  time.  A  free- 
standing bill  was  even  suggested.  And 
yet  it  was  appropriate  to  try  to  amend 
the  bill  and  reauthorization  bill  with 
this    amendment.    So.    I    thank    the 


chairman  for  recognizing  this  very  im- 
portant issue  and  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFa- 
zio] for  introducing  it  and  allowing  me 
only  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  idea,  of 
course,  is  obvious.  Many  of  the  small 
co-ops  are  faced  with  huge  liability 
problems  from  their  rights-of-way 
across  public  lands  up  to  $1  million. 
Many  of  them  are  small  enough  that 
that  means  a  rate  increase  to  their 
users,  and  it  seems  wrong  that  coop- 
eratives must  bear  all  the  liability  for 
that  small  a  corridor  despite  who  is 
the  cause  of  the  problem,  be  it  fire  or 
other  situations. 

So  this  by  no  means  relieves  coop- 
eratives of  their  responsibility  for 
those  rights-of-way.  if  they  are  the 
cause  of  the  problem.  It  does,  however, 
spread  the  question  of  liability  to 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  close 
with  a  statement  that  by  no  means 
does  this  relieve  the  responsibility  of 
the  co-opa.  but  it  only  provides  that 
they  are  responsible  for  their  own 
caii.se  liability,  not  others  who  may 
cause  fire  or  other  kinds  of  situations. 

So  this  is  a  much  needed  important 
amendment,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
for  introducing  it. 

Mr  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFa 
ziol. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
simply  says  that  no  regulation  shall 
impose  liability  without  fault.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  recognize  that. 

The  gentleman  has  done  a  good  job 
coming  up  with  the  amendment,  draft- 
ing the  amendment,  and  I  appreciate 
his  support  for  the  rural  electrics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    RICHARDSON  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Richardson  to 
the  committee  amendment:  Page  2.  after 
line  5  insert; 

SK(  i.  new  mexkii  I.ANDn 
I  a)  New  Mexico  Public  Purpose  Lands.— 
1 1 )  Treatment  of  Land.  — The  tract  of  land 
described  in  paragraph  '2>  .shall  be  treated 
a.s  public  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of 
June  14.  1926  (43  USC  869  et  .seq.:  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act'i. 

i2>  Land  Descriptioh.— The  land  referred 
to  in  paragraph  c  1 1  is  approximately  5  acres 
of  the  Sebastian  Martin  Land  Grant  near 
Los  Lureros.   New   Mexico,  as  generally  de- 


picted on  the  map  entitled  "Onate  Memori- 
al Map"  and  dated  July  1989. 

(b)  Recreation  on  Santa  Cruz  Lake— The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  shall  permit, 
until  July  1.  1990.  any  person  providing 
public  recreational  tmd  related  services  on 
public  lands  covered  by  the  July  14,  1926 
right-of-way  granted  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Irn- 
gallon  District  of  New  Mexico  to  continue 
to  provide  such  services  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  such  services  were  provid- 
ed on  June  30.  1989. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  simply  removes  a 
technical  obstacle  to  the  consideration 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  transfer,  under 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act,  of  the  surface  estate  on  5  acres  of 
BLM  land  to  Rio  Arriba  County  in 
New  Mexico. 

Rio  Arriba  County,  which  is  largely 
Hispanic,  wishes  to  erect  a  monument 
to  a  Spanish  explorer,  Don  Juan 
Onate,  on  BLM  land  near  the  site 
where  Onate's  expedition  established 
the  first  Euorpean  settlement  in  what 
is  now  the  United  States. 

The  BLM  State  director  has  in- 
formed me  that  such  a  transfer  cannot 
be  done  administratively,  under  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act, 
becau.se  the  land  is  "Bankhead-Jones" 
land  which  is  not  "public  land"  for 
purposes  of  the  act. 

My  amendment  simply  says  that  this 
5  acres  of  BLM  land  should  be  treated 
as  public  land  for  purposes  of  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act 
This  will  give  the  Secretary  the  discre- 
tion to  consider  an  application  of  the 
county  for  these  5  acres. 

It  does  not  transfer  the  land  but 
merely  removes  a  technical  obstacle  to 
consideration  of  an  administrative 
transfer. 

The  second  section  of  my  amend- 
ment pertains  to  a  question  on  the 
extent  of  a  right-of-way  between  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Santa  Cruz  Irrigation  District  of  New 
Mexico. 

My  amendment  simply  preserves  the 
status  quo  for  1  year  allowing  time  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Santa  Cruz  Irrigation  District  to 
work  out  an  agreement  amenable  to 
all. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  sharing  this 
amendment  with  me  and  working  out 
the   specifics   of   it.   These   are   small 
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issues.  One  will,  of  course,  put  this 
within  the  purview,  as  many  of  these 
are.  of  the  Recreational  and  Public 
Purposes  Act.  The  other  will  provide 
an  additional  year  to  work  out  and  ne- 
gotiate the  right-of-way  of  the  issue 
that  the  gentleman  has  spoken  of  with 
regard  to  Santa  Cruz  Lake. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this 
amendment,  and  therefore  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  and  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  side  of  the  aisle  has  no  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son] to  the  conunittee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  I  had  not 
commented  on  the  general  amend- 
ment. There  was  some  discussion 
about  the  length  of  hearings  and  so 
forth  that  occurred.  I  just  wanted  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  statement  point- 
ing out  that  we  have  had  extensive 
hearings.  We  had  hearings  on  the  two 
grazing  bills,  one  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  DardenI 
and  one  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MARLENEE ],  as  well  as  the 
basic  BLM  authorization  bill,  which 
has  been  pointed  out  was  a  10-line  bill; 
but  I  think  that  we  have  had  hearings 
both  in  this  Congress  and  in  the  last 
Congress  on  issues  with  regard  to  ri- 
parian areas  and  other  management 
concerns  with  regard  to  the  BLM, 
plus,  of  course,  with  regard  to  over- 
sight in  terms  of  the  budget  issues  for 
the  last  few  years.  We  have  had  hear- 
ings each  year  and  separately  had  the 
Director  of  the  BLM  come  before  the 
subcommittee. 

While  I  think  it  is  always  advanta- 
geous to  have  additional  hearings,  by 
and  large  all  the  issues  that  are  in  this 
bill  were  directly  discussed  in  those 
hearings.  There  was  time  for  Members 
to  review  the  hearing  record  if  they 
had  sought  to. 

It  Ls  with  some  regret  that  I  hear 
Members  voice  concern  that  there  was 
not  adequate  hearings  on  some  aspects 
of  this  legislation,  but  I  want  to  assure 
the  Members  that  generally  there  is 
another  side  to  the  description  than 
had  been  referred  to  earlier,  so  I  will 
include  my  additional  remarks  at  this 
point  describing  the  basic  underlying 
title  II  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee 
amendment  is  the  package  of  revisions 
of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  [or  FLPMA]  that 
were  adopted  during  the  subcommit- 


tee's/committee consideration  of  H.R. 
828. 

I  have  generally  described  the 
amendment  during  general  debate,  so 
I  will  at  this  time  only  add  that  each 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
amendment  is  based  directly  on  testi- 
mony received  in  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and 
Public  Lands. 

Most  recently,  testimony  dealing 
with  each  of  the  matters  contained  in 
the  committee  amendment  was  re- 
ceived on  April  11  of  this  year,  when  a 
hearing  was  held  on  H.R.  828  itself. 
For  example,  we  heard  from  the 
public  lands  foundation  concerning 
the  question  of  political  appointments 
in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  from  a  variety  of  other  groups 
concerning  the  other  matters  ad- 
dressed by  the  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  conunittee  is  no 
newcomer  to  the  subject  of  FLPMA 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Each  year,  oversight  hearings  on 
BLM's  budget  are  held,  as  part  of  the 
regular  budget  process.  Further,  last 
year's  100th  Congress  we  held  over- 
sight hearings  on  two  important  GAO 
reports  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  BLM  manages  the  vital  ri- 
parian areas  of  the  public  lands.  And 
in  1987,  exhaustive  hearings  were  held 
on  the  general  subject  of  grazing  fees 
and  range  management,  at  which  such 
matters  as  subleasing,  management  of 
riparian  areas,  and  the  like  were  dis- 
cussed at  length. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee— 
which  produced  FLPMA  in  the  first 
place— has  drawn  on  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation in  developing  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  828,  an  amend- 
ment which  deserves  the  approval  of 
the  House. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  DARDEN  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Darden  to  the 
committee  amendment:  At  the  end  of  the 
committee  amendment,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

sec.    .  PROHIBITION  OF  SI  Bl.EASINC 

Section  402  of  the  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1752)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Prohibition  or  subleasing.— ( 1 )  Sub- 
leasing is  hereby  prohibited. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  fol- 
lowing terms  shall  have  the  following  mean- 
ings: 

(A)  "subleasing"  means  the  grazing  on 
public  lands  or  on  National  Forest  lands 
covered  by  a  grazing  permit  of  domestic  live- 
stock which  are  not  both  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  holder  of  the  grazing  permit. 

(B)  "grazing  permit"  means  a  permit  or 
lease  of  the  type  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  pursuant  to  applicable 
law. 

(3)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  require 
each  holder  of  a  grazing  permit  to  annually 


file  an  affidavit  that  such  holder  owns  and 
controls  all  livestock  which  such  holder  Is 
knowingly  allowing  to  graze  on  public  lands 
or  National  Forest  lands  covered  by  such 
holder's  grazing  permit. 

(4)  A  grazing  permit  shaU  terminate  30 
tlays  after  the  effective  date  of  any  lease, 
■conveyance,  transfer,  or  other  action  which 
has  the  effect  of  removing  the  privately 
Owned  property  or  part  thereof  with  respect 
to  which  a  grazing  permit  was  issued  from 
the  control  of  the  holder  of  such  permit, 
and  no  grazing  pursuant  to  such  permit 
shall  be  permitted  after  such  termination. 

(5)  Any  holder  of  a  grazing  permit  who 
knowingly  allows  subleasing  to  occur  on 
public  lands  or  National  Forest  lands  cov- 
ered by  such  permit  shall  forefelt  to  the 
United  States  the  dollar  equivalent  of  any 
value  In  excess  of  the  grazing  fee  paid  or 
payable  to  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
such  permit,  shall  be  disqualified  from  fur- 
ther exercise  of  any  rights  or  privileges  con- 
ferred by  that  permit  or  any  other  such 
permit,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
specified  In  section  303  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Any  person  other  than  the  holder  of  a 
grazing  p>ermit  who  knowingly  engages  in 
subleasing  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
specified  In  section  303  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DARDEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  addresses,  I  guess,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  one  of  the  most 
controversial  issues  relating  to  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  that  is  the  issue  of 
grazing  fees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  some- 
what critical  of  BLM  policies  in  the 
past  because  I  believe  that  the  figure 
of  $1.86  p>er  animal  unit  per  month  is 
not  proper  and  ought  to  be  set  at 
market  rates,  as  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion has  recommended;  however,  I  do 
not  bring  the  amendment  at  this  time 
for  that  purpose,  but  merely  to  close  a 
loophole  and  find  ground  upon  which 
we  can  all  agree,  and  that  is  to  state 
once  and  for  all  that  we  wiU  close  the 
loophole  and  declare  once  and  for  all 
the  practice  of  subleasing  to  illegal,  I 
think  Republicans  and  Democrats,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives,  can  all  agree 
that  this  is  a  practice  which  ought  to 
be  specifically  prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
closes  a  loophole  that  hinders  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  ability 
to  effectively  police  subleasing  of  graz- 
ing allotments. 

Of  course,  subleasing  of  grazing  per- 
mits is  illegal,  but  existing  regulations 
say  that  livestock  using  land  covered 
by  a  grazing  permit  must  be  either 
"owned"  or  "controlled"  by  the  permit 
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holder.  So,  in  other  words,  livestock 
owned  by  another  party  can  be  grazed 
under  a  permit,  so  long  as  they  are 
controlled  by  the  holder  of  the  permit. 
This  is  an  invitation  for  abuse,  because 
it  allows  grazing  permit  holders  to  sub- 
lease their  permits  for  profit  by  con- 
trolling other  people's  livestock  on 
public  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
would  close  that  loophole  by  requiring 
that  livestock  being  grazed  on  lands 
covered  by  a  grazing  permit  be  both 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  holder  of 
the  permit. 

This  amendment  would  also  perma 
nently  enact  the   forfeiture-of-profits 
provisions  that  have  been  in  recent  ap- 
propriations acts,  as  a  penalty  for  sub 
leasing. 

In  other  words,  if  you  profiteer  by 
subleasing  lands  at  a  rate  higher  than 
that    provided    by    the    Government, 
then  that  amount  of  money  is  forfeit 
ed  to  the  Goverrunent. 

It  would  also  stiffen  those  penaltie.s 
by  adding  an  automatic  cancellation  of 
the  subleased  permit  and  a  disqualifi 
cation  that  would  prevent  a  permit 
holder  guilty  of  subleasing  from  graz- 
ing under  that  or  any  other  permit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  pleased  to 
note  that  the  new  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Cy  Ja 
mison,  who  is  a  very  able  minority 
staff  member  of  our  committee,  has 
gone  on  record  with  his  commitment 
to  pursue  those  who  engage  in  subleas- 
ing of  grazing  permits.  My  amendment 
would  bolster  the  BLM's  authority  in 
stopping  this  illegal  practice. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr  Chair 
man,  that  in  no  way  am  I  attempting 
to  reduce  or  in  any  way  limit  the  right 
of  any  individual  to  sublease  or  sublet 
private  lands  or  private  interests. 

n  1540 

If  there  Ls  auiy  clarification  needed 
to  make  this  point,  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  that,  but,  again,  what  I 
am  seeking  to  do  by  this  amendment  i.s 
to  eliminate  profiteering  by  leasing 
lands  from  the  Government  at  $1.86 
per  animal  unit  per  month  and  sub 
leasing  those  to  another  individual  for 
as  high  as  $5,  $10,  and  even  $12.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  be 
used  as  a  way  to  profiteer  and  to  make 
money  off  of  the  use  of  our  public 
laiids.  and  that  is  merely  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  House, 
and  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  support. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  work  on  this.  He 
has  labored  long  and  hard. 


Obviously  there  are  some  other  basic 
policy  concerns  addressed  in  this 
amendment.  This  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  does  not  change  the  basic 
law  regarding  grazing  permits.  To 
obtain  a  permit,  a  person  must  own  or 
control  base  property,  private  land, 
and  now  a  permit  terminates  as  much 
as  a  year  after  the  control  of  that  base 
property  is  transferred.  This  is  a  loop- 
hole, because  it  invites  phony  or  sham 
transfers  in  which  the  sale  price  is 
really  a  form  of  payment  for  use  of 
the  grazing  permit:  that  is.  of  course, 
it  would  be  subleasing  by  any  other 
name. 

Also,  requiring  the  livestock  graze 
and  the  permit  to  be  both  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  permit  holder 
merely  closes  a  loophole  that  now 
allows  the  permit  holder  to  charge  a 
fee  for  controlling  livestock  owned  by 
someone  else,  and  that  fee  is  also  a 
form  of  subleasing  under  another 
name. 

The  provision  for  repayment  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to  the  United 
States  for  subleasing  profits  merely 
puts  into  statutory  form  language  that 
has  been  in  a  number  of  appropriation 
acts  and  probably  should  be  part  of 
the  basic  organic  law  in  FLPMA.  so  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  work 
on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this.  It  merely  states  what  is  the  basic 
law  and  eliminates  what  is  a  basic 
loophole.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
done  good  work  in  terms  of  this  effort. 
Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
completes  my  statement. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
although  it  is  not  violent  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Georgia,  to  answer  a  couple  of 
questions  if  he  might. 

He  has  always  been  a  very  reasona- 
ble colleague  of  mine,  and  I  find  his 
approach  appealing  and  somewhat 
reasonable.  None  of  us  condone  profit- 
eering at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  think  his  approach  is 
.sincere  in  trying  to  .stop  that  profiteer- 
ing. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: If  we  had  a  husband  and  a  wife 
and  the  husband  died  of  a  heart 
attack  and  the  wife  was  left  with  the 
total  property,  the  private  base  prop- 
erty plus  the  lease  property,  and  the 
son  was  off  in  the  military  service,  for 
instance,  and  she  decided  that  she 
needed  or  that  they  had  to  dispose  of 
the  livestock  on  the  whole  operation 
to  pay  off  the  inheritance  tax  or  what- 
ever debts  they  might  have,  maybe  the 
Federal  land  bank,  which  could 
happen  nowadays,  but  they  needed  to 
hang  on  to  that  property  until  the  son 
got  back  to  the  operation  and  they 
could  find  some  way  to  lease  that  base 


property  to  an  outside  individual  but 
that  base  property  encompassed  in  a 
checkerboard  fashion  all  of  that  land 
that  included  the  ELM  land,  would  it 
be  the  gentleman's  intention  to  pro- 
hibit her  from  re-leasing  that  whole 
operation?  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
profit.  We  are  talking  about  Just  a 
matter  of  hanging  on  to  it. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  question, 
and  I  would  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

I  will  answer  the  question  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  First  of  all,  it  is  my  inter- 
pretation of  my  amendment  that  in 
this  event  after  30  days,  it  would 
become  necessary,  if  the  land,  the  base 
land,  were  subleased,  that  the  lessee 
would  have  to  obtain  a  separate 
permit  from  ELM.  In  other  words,  if  a 
person  does  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
property,  the  private  base  property, 
then  that  person  need  only  go  to  ELM 
and  get  a  grazing  permit  to  the  adja- 
cent or  the  contiguous  lands  sought  to 
be  leased  from  ELM. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  there  is 
no  right  of  an  individual  in  a  grazing 
permit,  and  it  only  goes  to  that  specif- 
ic individual.  It  is  not  a  property  right 
in  the  sense  of  a  fee  type  of  estate.  So 
that  person  who  subleases  the  private 
lands,  the  base  lands,  could  merely  go 
to  ELM  and  say,  "I  have  the  base 
lands  under  sublease,  and  now  i  would 
like  a  permit, "  and  that  is  what  would 
be  permitted  under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  The  gentleman 
would  allow  the  individual  lessee  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  by  lease  that 
private  property  and  to  acquire  some 
kind  of  an  instrument  of  lease  from 
the  ELM? 

Mr.  DARDEN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  absolutely,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  my  amend- 
ment, and  there  is  nothing  this  Con- 
gress can  do,  and  this  Congress  does 
not  have  the  power  in  any  way  to,  in 
any  way  restrict  a  private  individual's 
rights  to  lease  his  or  her  own  proper- 
ty. 

When  it  comes  to  a  right  to  lease 
with  the  Government,  that  is  a  differ- 
ent story.  After  30  days,  if  there  is  a 
sublease  of  the  private  property  which 
is  the  basis  for  it.  then  the  lessee 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Government 
to  seek  a  permit  in  that  permit  hold- 
er's own  name. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  would  think  that 
the  gentleman  would  intend  that  the 
individual  who  leased  the  base  proper- 
ty would  have  some  kind  of  a  priority 
in  obtaining  the  public  lease. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield,  the  law  al- 
ready provides  that  priority,  and  my 
amendment  would  not  affect  that  at 
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all.  This  priority  that  this  sublessee 
would  have  would  continue  in  the  law 
as  it  is  today.  This  would  merely  say 
though  that  whoever  leases  and  uses 
and  owns  and  controls  the  land  is  the 
person  who  has  to  have  the  permit 
from  the  BLM. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  perhaps  does  not  under- 
stand the  land  problems  that  we  have 
in  the  West. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee]  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  land  patterns  in  the  West 
being  checkerboard  and  with  some 
vast  holdings,  it  is  almost  indistin- 
guishable sometimes  and  impossible  to 
separate  out  the  public  land  both  from 
terrain  and  from  the  fact  that  they 
use  the  same  water  sources,  et  cetera, 
from  the  private  land,  and  so  I  assume 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man to  create  a  hardship  but  simply  to 
stop  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  DARDEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  is  my  intention, 
and  that  is  my  only  intention,  to  pre- 
vent profiteering  by  someone  who 
would  obtain  a  permit,  a  Federal  graz- 
ing permit,  at  the  cost  of  $1.80  per 
animal  unit  per  month,  turn  around 
and  sublease  it  to  someone  for  $5,  $10, 
even  $15  per  animal  unit  per  month.  It 
is  only  that  very  narrow  group  of  indi- 
viduals that  we  are  trying  to  reach, 
and  I  say  this  very  carefully.  It  is  not 
my  intention,  nor  do  I  believe  in  any 
way  will  affect  the  rights  of  anyone 
other  than  the  person  who  is  seeking 
to  sublease.        

Mr.  MARLENEE.  If  the  gentleman 
will  answer  a  question,  then,  if  we  find 
at  some  later  point  that  we  have  put  a 
hardship  upon  those  people  who  have 
operations  that  entail  both  public  and 
private  land,  that  the  gentleman 
would  assist  me  in  coming  back  to  cor- 
rect the  problem,  the  gentleman  being 
a  reasonable,  reasonable  Congressman, 
and  I  would  assume  he  would  do  this. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  certainly  would,  to 
my  good  friend  from  Montana,  cer- 
tainly, and  if  it  were  demonstrated 
before  this  matter  goes  to  conference, 
I  would  like  to  personally  assist  in  cor- 
recting any  type  of  hardship  that 
might  occur.  Our  point  and  our  pur- 
pose is  not  to  create  a  hardship  but 
merely  to  eliminate  the  potential  for 
profiteering  at  Government  expense. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  could  sit  down  before  we 
go  to  conference  and  evaluate  the 
impact  of  this,  because  we  have  not 
had  hearings  on  this  bill  on  that  par- 
ticular matter. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Marlenee]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30 
additional  seconds.) 
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Mr.  MARLENEE.  In  defense  of  the 
BLM  and  the  supposition  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  abuse,  in  1985  the  BLM  was  di- 
rected to  address  the  subleasing  prob- 
lem. Out  of  12,000  permittees,  the 
BLM  office  found  that  there  were  18 
violations. 

So  although  this  legislation  may  be 
needed  and  I  think  the  intention  is 
good,  I  think  the  abuses  have  received 
far  more  publicity  than  there  are 
actual  abuses. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Wise).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee]  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30 
additional  seconds. ) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  This  is  perhaps  one 
area  in  which  there  is  substantial  con- 
flict of  opinion.  I  cite  to  the  gentleman 
the  article  of  Tuesday.  May  23  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  stating  that  the 
practice  is  widespread.  I  cannot  verify 
that  or  not,  but  I  will  say  that  the 
practice  is  illegal  and  we  ought  to  do 
everything  we  can  In  our  power  to 
eliminate  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words  and  I  rise  with 
concern  for  the  amendment.  I  share 
the  concerns  of  my  colleague  from 
Montana. 

First  of  all,  I  am  not  aware  of  this 
being  a  widespread  problem.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  is  a  problem  that 
seldom  occurs. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  for 
the  most  part,  at  least  in  my  State  of 
Wyoming,  these  ELM  lands  were  resid- 
ual lands  that  were  left  after  the 
claims  times,  and  the  basic  land  was 
improved  upon,  and  they  dep>end  on 
the  private  land  and  base  and  the 
water  there,  and  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult many  times  to  separate  these 
basic  lands  from  the  leased  lands. 

So  I  of  course  support  the  notion 
that  there  should  not  be  profiteering, 
but  I  want  to  raise  the  point  and  point 
out  as  well  that  I  am  concerned  and  I 
would  like  to  visit  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  as  well  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  take  away  private 
rights  that  have  been  incurred  by 
these  owners  with  respect  to  these 
lands. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


As  I  did  in  the  opening  debate,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  But  if 
I  could  get  the  attention  of  the  gentle-- 
man  from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee]  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions if  I  could  because  I  found  his 
debate  very  interesting. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  is  oppos- 
ing this  amendment  at  this  time  or 
that  he  has  expressed  a  concern? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYNAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  expressing  concern  about  the 
amendment  and  the  impact  it  would 
have  on  the  operations  of  well-inten- 
tioned people  out  there  who  had  really 
no  intention  of  profiteering  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  CJovemment.  That  is  the 
concern  I  have  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  If  I  could  ask  the  gen- 
tleman some  questions,  maybe  we  can 
clear  this  up  and  get  to  the  essence  of 
the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  does 
agree  that  subleasing  is  illegal  present- 
ly under  the  present  BLM  law? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Under  most  condi- 
tions, yes. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  And  the  gentleman 
does  agree  that  the  BLM  new  Direc- 
tor, Cy  Jameson,  said  he  would  like  to 
enforce  this  illegality?  In  other  words, 
stop  this  subleasing;  is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  that? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  new  Director  of  the  ELM. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
also  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
cently reported  that  a  lot  of  the  acre- 
ages which  were  being  leased  for  $1.86 
per  AMU  have  been  subleased  for  any- 
where from  $8  to  $12,  and  there  have 
been  abuses  in  the  46,000  allotments 
of  over  1.000  allotments  being  sub- 
leased at  much  higher  prices  than  the 
original  lease? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  asking  me  a  ques- 
tion about  the  extent.  I  can  only  refer 
to  the  study  that  was  done  that 
showed  there  were  18  out  of  12.000 
that  may  have  been  not  legal. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  The  gentleman  will 
also  agree,  will  he  not,  that  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  resources  at  the  BLM? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  did  not  agree  to 
the  last  one. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  there  has  l>een  a  lack  of  re- 
sources at  the  ELM  and  persormel  for 
the  last  8  years? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  No;  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  will  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Reclaiming  my  time.  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia is  trying  to  do  is  offer  a  very 
simple  amendment  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues watching  on  TV  and  other 
Americans  listening  nationwide,  what 
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we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  say  this, 
very  simply,  that  U.S.  taxpayers  tmd 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
responsible  for  that  taxpayer's  trust 
have  a  responsibility  to  make  sure 
that  we  get  at  least  fair  market  value 
for  the  lands  which  we  are  leasing  out 
to  people.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  then 
at  the  minimum  we  cannot  allow  those 
people  who  are  not  paying  the  fair 
market  value  to  then  take  that  land 
and  sell  it  for  a  profit. 

That  seems  like  simple,  common 
sense.  It  seems  like  fairness  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
trying  to  do  is  simply  close  a  loophole 
which  the  new  BLM  Director  has  al- 
ready said  he  wants  to  enforce.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  get  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats  to  agree 
on  this,  because  I  think  it  is  a  good 
message,  I  think  it  is  a  message  that 
we  who  are  in  the  West,  and  I  think  as 
ranchers  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  all 
cattlemen  and  all  ranchers  throughout 
this  country,  and  it  is  a  good  message 
to  the  taxpayers  that  we  are  going  to 
protect  their  money. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  again 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, as  I  did  on  the  last  meas- 
ure before  this  committee,  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
us  today,  and  for  his  leadership  on 
both  of  the  measures  that  have  come 
before  the  House  today.  The  work 
that  the  subcommittee  has  done  on 
these  measures  is  laudatory,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  is  particu- 
larly exemplary. 

I  also  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
It  is  an  important  amendment,  it  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  the  debate  that  we  have  had  on 
the  House  floor.  I  think  that  it  spells 
out  very  clearly  just  what  the  gentle- 
mans  intent  Is.  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  find  that  there  is  a  consensus  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  there  ought 
to  be.  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

There  is  a  related  issue  that  does  not 
bear  precisely  on  the  point  of  the 
amendment  before  the  House,  but 
that  is  very  important  to  this  general 
issue  and  to  this  bill  which  I  would 
like  to  raise  for  the  record  and  spell 
out  my  concern  about,  and  that  is  my 
concern  about  the  disturbing  trend  in 
the  management  of  our  Nation's 
public  land  resources.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  statistics  show  that 
only  one-fourth  of  the  livestock  graz- 
ing allotments  on  public  lands  today 
are  in  good  condition.  Nonetheless,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  report- 
ed, "Despite  this  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory condition,  a  significant  portion  of 
grazing  allotments  continue  to  be 
overstocked." 


One  of  the  many  results  of  such 
overgrazing  is  serious  damage  to  the 
desert  streams  and  surrounding  habi- 
tat. According  to  GAO  testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Public  Lands: 

When  these  stream  banlis  are  trampled 
and  stripped  of  vegetation  by  livestock,  fish- 
ing habitat  is  destroyed,  surrounding  water 
tables  drop,  erosion  increases,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  water,  vegetative  cover,  and  forage 
for  wildlife  is  reduced. 

Despite  a  clear  msindate  from  the 
Congress  to  the  BLM  to  manage  the 
public  lands  for  multiple  use.  the  GAO 
has  found  that  the  agency  has  thus 
far  been  far  more  responsive  to  the 
livestock  industry  than  it  has  been  to 
the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  Congress  step  up  its 
oversight  of  the  BLM.  and  I  believe 
that  the  general  provisions  of  H.R.  828 
will  make  important  progress  in 
achieving  this  goal. 

I  felt  it  was  important  to  put  this  on 
the  record  in  light  of  these  GAO  find- 
ings. I  think  they  are  of  great  concern 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  American 
people,  and  I  wanted  to  not  only  men- 
tion that,  but  support  the  amendment 
before  the  House  and  the  legislation 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  so  ably  crafted  and  that  is  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  kind  remarks 
about  my  work,  but  really  it  is  the 
work  of  the  whole  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  and  principally 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Today  we  un- 
happily do  not  have  unanimity  on  the 
legislation,  but  I  think  generally  there 
is  a  lot  of  agreement  with  what  is  in 
this  amendment  and  the  basic  legisla- 
tion. I  guess  I  heard  support  for  this 
amendment  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
today,  and  I  am  pleased  with  that. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  problem  with 
the  whole  grazing  issue,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Los  Angeles  has 
taken  a  real  interest  in  the  classifica- 
tion and  designation  of  BLM  lands  in 
his  own  State,  which  is  going  to  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  later  this  month  in 
terms  of  the  California  desert  issue. 
These  are  important  issues. 

The  task  and  the  mission  of  the 
BLM  is  changing  and  FLPMA  recog- 
nizes that.  This  legislation  goes  fur- 
ther in  recognizing  that  and  the  sort 
of  emphemeral  type  of  grazing  and 
what  the  impact  is  on  the  land. 

There  are  a  lot  of  public  lands  in  my 
State  of  Minnesota  also  and  in  other 
Eastern  States  and  other  Midwestern 
States.  But  we  do  not  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  graze  on  much  of 
that  public  land,  especially  at  below 
markets  cost  per  animal  unit  as  in  the 


West.  And  we  have  questioned,  many 
of  us,  as  to  whether  that  seriously  un- 
dervalues the  land,  and  there  are  spe- 
cial problems.  I  think  all  us  of  lean 
over  backward  not  to  Interfere  and 
impose  extra  economic  hardships  on 
ranchers,  especially  in  terms  of  the  ag- 
ricultural sector  of  our  economy  and 
the  problems  it  has  experienced 
throughout  the  decade  of  the  I980's. 

a  1600 

My  guess  is  that  tempers  our  re- 
sponse today. 

I  might  say  that  agricultural  econo- 
my exists  in  my  State,  a  lot  of  people 
have  had  experience,  where  they  do 
not  necessarily  receive  the  type  of 
help  that  is  being  received  here.  When 
they  raise  beef,  they  have  to  do  it  on 
their  own  and  without  any  type  gov- 
ernment grazing  at  bargain  basement 
cost.  We  look;  back  starting  in  the 
1930's.  50  or  60  years  ago,  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  was  a  big  improvement.  I 
think  today  and  1976  with  the  FLPMA 
we  made  other  changes  and  there  is  a 
big  improvement  there.  Today  we 
make  some  additional  changes.  Hope- 
fully this  measure  will  go  to  the 
Senate  and  be  acted  upon  there  and 
progress  will  be  achieved  in  the  BPM 
management  of  the  public  domain. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Wise).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Levine]  has  ex- 
pired. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Vento  and  my 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  move 
forward  and  hopefully  we  will  be  able 
to  do  so  in  a  logical  and  consistent  way 
that  does  not  have  the  repercussions 
that  many  fear,  which  would  occur 
with  regard  to  the  livelihood  and  the 
economy  of  many  of  the  States  that 
the  gentleman  and  others  from  the 
West  are  concerned  about. 

I  might  say  the  only  reason  they  can 
refer  to  me  as  an  easterner  is  because  I 
was  not  born  in  West  St.  Paul,  on  the 
westside  of  the  Mississippi.  I  guess, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Rather  I  was  from  the 
eastside. 

So  I  hope,  and  we  really  try  to  strive 
to  work  together  in  the  committee. 
Unfortunately  sometimes  it  does  not 
work.  I  think  here  now  is  an  amend- 
ment we  should  all  be  supporting.  And 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  comments  and  for  his  work  on 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  easterner,  or  midwestemer,  as  it 
were,  for  his  thoughtful  comments 
and  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Darden]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments  to  the 
committee  bill? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  engage  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  a 
colloquy:  I  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  does  not  presently  have 
the  specific  authority  to  effect  the 
management  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
or  national  trails  or  wilderness  areas 
or  national  monuments  that  are  pres- 
ently under  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  In  order  to  clari- 
fy the  record.  I  must  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  if  it  is  his  intent 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
new  authority  to  effect  management 
of  the  units  of  the  National  Forest 
System  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  the  section  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no,  it  is  not  the 
intent  that  the  language  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  any  new 
authority  over  the  national  forests  or 
the  units  thereof. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
the  bill,  under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Wise.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  828)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  programs,  func- 
tions, and  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  for  fiscal  years 
1990.  1991.  1992,  and  1993,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  200,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  programs,  functions,  and 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991. 
1992.  and  1993.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  828  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  NECESSARY  TECHNICAL 
AND  CONFORMING  CHANGES 
IN  THE  H.R.  828,  BUREAU  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION. FISCAL  YEARS  1990, 
1991,  1992.  AND  1993 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  necessary  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes  in  the 
text  of  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURAL      ACT      OP      1949 
AMENDMENT,  TO  ALLOW 

PLANTING  OF  ALTERNATE 
CROPS  ON  PERMITTED  ACRE- 
AGE FOR  1990  CROP  YEAR 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (H.R.  2799)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  allow  the  plant- 
ing of  alternate  crops  on  permitted 
acreage  for  the  1990  crop  year,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2799 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  PLANTIN(i  Ot  ALTERSATIVK  CROPS  ON 
PERMITTED  ACREAGE. 

Effective  only  for  the  1990  crops,  section 
5(M(bK2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1464(b)(2))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D): 

(2)  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as  sub- 
paragraph (F):  and 

(3)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 


"(E)  in  the  case  of  the  1990  crop  year, 
acreage  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  20  per- 
cent of  the  permitted  acreage  for  a  program 
crop,  if — 

"(1)  the  acreage  considered  to  be  planted  Is 
planted  to  canola,  rapeseed,  sunflower,  saf- 
flower,  flaxseed,  kenaf.  crambe,  guajrule. 
milkweed,  or  meadowfoam; 

"(ii)  the  producers  on  the  farm  plant  for 
harvest  to  the  program  crop  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  permitted  acreage  for  such  crop; 
and 

■■(iii)  payments  are  not  received  by  pro- 
ducers under  section  107D(c)(l)(C), 
105C(c)(l)(B).  103A(c>(lXB),  or 

101A(cKl)(B),  as  the  case  may  be:  and". 

SEC.  1.  OATS. 

Effective  only  for  the  1990  crops,  section 
503(c)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1463(c)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  "if 
the  acreage  limitation  percentage  estab- 
lished for  a  crop  of  feed  grains  under  sec- 
tion 105C(f)  is  12.5  percent  or  less.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Guck- 
man]  wiU  be  recongized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Marlenee]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickmam]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2799  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  allow  the  planting  of  al- 
ternate crops  and  oats  on  permitted 
acreage  for  the  1990  crop  year. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  2799  will  allow  pro- 
ducers who  plant  at  least  50  percent  of 
their  program  crop  on  permitted  acre- 
age to  plant  alternate  crops  on  acreage 
not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  their  per- 
mitted crop  acreage.  Alternate  crops, 
with  valuable  industrial  as  well  as  food 
uses,  under  this  section  include  canola. 
rapeseed.  sunflower,  safflower.  flax- 
seed, kenaf.  crambe.  guayule.  milk- 
seed,  and  meadowfoam. 

Increases  in  canola  production  will 
benefit  Americans  tremendously. 
Recent  research  has  shown  that 
canola.  which  is  the  food-oil  variety  of 
rapeseed.  has  the  lowest  saturated  fat 
content  of  any  vegetable  oil,  and.  as  a 
result,  is  becoming  increasingly  popu- 
lar with  the  food  Industry.  U.S.  im- 
ports of  canola  oil  in  1988  reached  250 
million  pounds,  which  is  equal  to 
350.000  acres  of  production.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  will  con- 
sume or  use  nearly  400  million  poimds 
of  canola  in  1989. 

Sunflower  and  safflower  byproducts 
also  provide  numerous  benefits  to  food 
processors  and  consumers.  Increased 
production    of    guayule.    which    is    a 
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rubber  plant,  will  help  reduce  imports 
of  South  American  rubber  that  cost 
Americans  millions  if  not  billions  of 
added  cost  every  year. 

Expanded  uses  for  these  alternate 
crops  have  created  a  demand  that,  un- 
fortunately, cannot  be  met  with  cur- 
rent U.S.  production  levels.  The  princi- 
ple factor  limiting  expanded  produc- 
tion of  these  nonprogram  crops  is 
access  to  base  acreage. 

Under  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
as  amended,  planting  of  canola  and 
other  nonprogram  crops  were  allowed 
on  50  percent  of  permitted  acres  for 
the  1986  and  1987  crop  years,  35  per- 
cent for  1988,  and  20  percent  for  1989. 
No  option  is  available  for  the  1990 
crop  year. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  2799,  by  allowing 
planting  of  alternative  crops  on  per- 
mitted acreage,  will  provide  not  only 
flexibility  to  farmers  in  their  planting 
decisions,  but  also  a  way  to  earn  more 
Income  to  offset  the  effects  of  last 
year's  drought.  Additionally,  to  the 
extent  program  acreage  is  diverted  to 
production  of  these  nonprogram  crops, 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  program 
outlays.  If  this  bill  were  to  be  enacted. 
$10  million  in  Government  outlays  will 
be  saved  in  fiscal  year  1990.  according 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  2799  will  allow  pro- 
ducers an  opportunity  to  plant  oats  on 
any  amount  of  their  farm  acreage  base 
for  1990  regardless  of  the  acreage  liml 
tation  requirement  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  feed 
grains.  Under  current  law.  for  the  1990 
crop  year,  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949 
allows  producers  to  plant  oats  on  any 
portion  of  their  farm  acreage  ba.se 
only  if  the  acreage  limitation  require 
ment  for  feed  grains  is  12.5  percent  or 
less. 

Until  recently,  oats  were  produced 
primarily  as  a  feed  grain  used  for  live- 
stock rather  than  as  a  food  grain  for 
f)eople.  However,  over  the  past  several 
years,  demand  for  oats  has  increased 
as  a  result  of  research  showing  that 
the  consumption  of  oats  reduces  cho- 
lesterol levels  in  the  blood  stream  and 
industries  finding  more  beneficial  uses 
of  oats. 

Since  1985,  oats  production  has 
fallen  drastically  despite  the  increase 
in  demand.  As  of  July  1,  1989.  USDA 
estimates  that  only  387  million  bush- 
els will  be  produced  in  this  crop  year. 
This  is  a  25-percent  drop  in  production 
from  1985  levels.  Oats  remain  the  only 
major  grain  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Last  year,  60  million  bushels 
were  imported  and  this  year  USDA  es- 
timates that  nearly  100  million  will 
have  to  be  imported  to  meet  American 
demands. 

Reasons  for  the  decline  in  American 
oats  production  stem  from  the  com- 
modity programs  established  for  oats 
and  feed  grains  under  the  1985  Pood 
Security  Act.  The  combining  of  oats 
and  barley  crop  bases  and  using  the 
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same  acreage  limiUtion  percentage  for  kept  up  with  the  demand  for  this  crop.  The 

all    feed   grains   including   oats,    have  United  States  has  had  to  import  significant 

given  farmers  incentives  to  shift  acre-  amounts  of  canola  from  Canada.  To  meet  the 

age  from  oats  to  barley  and  other  feed  demand    of    U.S.    consumers    has    required 


grains  that  are  supported  by  higher 
Government  support  prices  relative  to 
oats. 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1987.  Congress  moved  to 
correct  this  inequity  by  requiring  the 
Secretary,  that  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  current  law  requiring 
that  any  acreage  limitation  be  applied 
uniformly  to  all  feed  grain  crops,  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  acreage  limitation 
for  oats  at  no  more  than  5  percent, 
unless  in  the  case  of  the  1990  crop,  the 
Secretary  determines  the  supply  of 
oats  to  be  excessive.  In  addition,  the 
Disaster  Act  of  1988  amended  current 
law  to  allow  farmers  to  designate  any 
portion  of  their  farm  acreage  base  to 
plant  oats  unless  the  acreage  limita- 
tion for  feed  grains  is  12.5  percent  or 
less. 

Considering  that  stock  levels  of  oats 
are  still  insufficient  to  meet  demand, 
section  2  of  this  bill  will  require  the 
Secretary  to  allow  farmers  the  option 
to  plant  oats  on  any  portion  of  their 
farm  acreage  base  regardless  of  the 
acreage  limitation  established  for  feed 
grains  in  1990.  For  purposes  of  deter 
mining  the  farm  and  crop  acreage 
bases,  any  acreage  on  the  farm  that  is 
designated  as  oats  base  under  this  sec 
tion  for  1990  shall  be  considered  to  be 
planted  to  the  program  crop  for  which 
oats  are  substituted.  Also,  farm  and 
crop  acreage  bases  shall  not  increase 
as  a  result  of  a  farmer  exercising  his 
right  established  in  this  section. 

In  closing,  I  asic  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  bill,  which  I 
believe  will  help  to  build  production 
level  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for 
oats  and  alternate  crops. 

D  1610 

On  balance,  this  bill  accomplishes 
two  things.  It  gives  farmers  a  lot  more 
flexibility  in  their  production,  which 
helps  American  farmers  deal  with  the 
vagaries  of  world  markets.  It  also  gives 
consumers  of  this  country  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  will  be  producing  more 
crops  that  they  desperately  need:  oats, 
canola,  guayule.  and  the  other  crops 
that  I  am  talking  about  which  may,  in 
fact,  not  only  provide  food  usage,  but 
industrial  uses  as  well. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  a  very  common- 
sensical  bill,  and  one  that  helps  t)oth 
farmers  and  American  consumers. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  in 
support  of  H  R  2799,  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1 949  for  the  1 990  crops  to  allow  the 
plantir>g  of  alternative  crops  on  permitted 
acreage  and  to  amend  the  provision  regarding 
the  designation  of  farm  acreage  base  as  acre- 
age base  established  for  oats,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  lor  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion 

The  production  of  canola,  which  is  crushed 
to  produce  a  very  healthy  cooking  oil,  has  not 


canola  oil  imports  of  250  million  pounds  in 
1988  alone.  This  bill  will  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  remove  impediments  to  the 
production  of  canola  and  several  other  alter- 
native crops  such  as  rapeseed,  sunflower,  saf- 
flower,  flaxseed,  kenaf.  crambe,  guayule,  milk- 
weed, and  meadowfoam. 

Specifically,  H.R.  2799  would  consider  that 
acreage  planted  to  certain  alternative  crops 
on  permitted  acreage  under  certain  conditions 
would  be  considered  planted  to  program  crop. 
H.R.  2799  will  extend  to  1990  crops  similar 
treatment  given  1989  crops  as  a  result  of  the 
Food  Secunty  Improvements  Act  of  1986.  To 
the  extent  that  program  acreage  is  diverted  to 
production  of  these  nonprogram  crops,  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  program  outlays. 

As  for  oats,  H.R.  2799  will  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agnculture  to  permit  producers  to 
designate,  for  the  1990  crop,  any  portion  of 
their  farm  acreage  base  as  oats  acreage  base 
other  than  that  portion  designated  for  soy- 
beans. This  designation  is  permitted  regard- 
less of  the  acreage  limitation  established  for 
feed  grains 

Until  recently,  oats  were  produced  primanly 
as  a  feed  gram  for  livestock.  Research  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  consumption  of  oats 
by  humans  reduces  cholesterol  levels  and  has 
other  healthful  side  effects.  The  resulting  in- 
crease in  demand  for  oats  has  caused  an  in- 
creased reliance  by  the  United  States  on  im- 
ported oats  The  USDA  estimate  for  1989  indi- 
cates that  nearly  100  million  bushels  will  be 
imported  Contributing  to  the  low  production 
levels  IS  the  structure  of  the  Federal  commod- 
ity program  H  R  2799  will  correct  this  situa- 
tion by  allowing  increased  planting  of  oats. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  H.R.  2799  is  im- 
portant to  correct  imbalances  in  the  supply  of 
several  cntical  crops.  The  bill  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible and  according  to  estimates  will 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  budget.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  )Oin  me  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  on  behalf 
of  our  side  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2799  which  will  permit  farm  producers 
to  have  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility 
in  planting  crops  for  1990  in  a  manner 
which  is  more  attuned  to  signals  from 
the  marketplace,  rather  than  making 
planting  decisions  based  solely  on  Gov- 
ernment price  support  programs.  This 
bill  will  simply  extend  for  1990  a  cur- 
rent provision  of  the  1985  farm  bill 
which  was  due  to  expire.  By  extending 
and  mandating  the  operation  of  this 
grower  option,  we  will  be  able  to  save 
an  estimated  $10  million  for  next  year 
in  the  cost  of  farm  programs. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  sponsor 
of  this  measure,  Mr.  Espy  of  Mississip- 
pi, and  I  urge  all  our  colleagues  to  give 
this  measure  their  full  support. 
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Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate what  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Marlenee]  has  said.  If  this 
bill  were  to  be  enacted,  $10  million  in 
Government  outlays  will  be  saved  in 
fiscal  1990.  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  as  we  allow  pro- 
ducers to  move  away  from  program 
crops,  which  cost  the  Government 
money,  to  nonprogram  crops  which 
wUl  not  cost  the  Government  money. 
They  will  still  maintain  the  crop  base. 
It  is  a  good  deal  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Espy]. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  his 
kind  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  has  already  said,  this  is  a  good 
bill.  It  seems  to  make  a  lot  of  sense 
from  a  standpoint,  first  of  all,  of  flexi- 
bility, because  it  does  allow  a  greater 
latitude  to  the  producer  in  the  making 
of  their  production  decisions. 

Second,  it  makes  good  sense  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost  decisions,  be- 
cause it  does  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment about  $10  million,  as  has  already 
been  said. 

Third,  probably  one  factor  that  has 
not  been  mentioned  as  prominently,  it 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  from  the  stand- 
point of  seasonal  urgency,  because 
there  are  sections  of  this  country  suf- 
fering droughts.  There  are  other  sec- 
tions, particularly  in  the  part  of  the 
country  that  I  am  from,  Mississippi,  in 
a  flood,  and  canola  is  a  product  that  is 
more  hardy  and  can  be  grown  faster 
than  other  products.  It  just  makes  a 
lot  of  sense  to  go  ahead  and  do  this 
before  the  August  recess. 

This  bill  will  simply  extend  this 
option  to  allow  producers  to  plant  up 
to  20  percent  of  their  permitted  acre- 
age to  specific  nonprogram  crops  such 
as  canola  and  oats  for  harvest  in  1990. 
without  loss  of  base. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  U.S.  imports  of  canola 
oil  in  1980  reached  250  million  pounds, 
or  the  equivalent  of  350,000  acres  of 
production.  It  is  popular  because  of 
the  low  content  of  saturated  fat.  and 
canola  production  has  been  expanding 
and  reached  an  estimated  65,000  acres 
in  1988. 

The  principal  factor  for  limiting  ex- 
pansion in  the  United  States  Is  simply 
the  access  to  base  acreage.  This  plant- 
ing option  found  in  H.R.  2799  will  pro- 
vide a  modest  degree  of  flexibility  in 
the  selection  and  planting  of  1990 
product,  helping  to  offset  the  effects 
of  the  drought  and  the  flood  on  plant- 
ing plans  and  increase  the  opportunity 
for  farm-derived  income. 

Already,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that 
CBO  has  estimated  a  savings  for  this 


bill  in  the  amount  of  $10  million,  and 
that  makes  a  lot  of  sense  when  it 
comes  to  budget  reconciliation  and 
cost  savings. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  seasonal  clock  is 
ticking,  as  the  crop  must  be  planted  in 
September  and  October.  With  the  fall 
planting  season  approaching,  legisla- 
tion to  provide  an  option  for  canola 
production  in  1990  is  essential  before 
the  August  congressional  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  which 
provides  farm  producers  with  greater 
flexibility  in  making  fall  planting  deci- 
sions. It  represents  a  significant  sav- 
ings in  our  desire  to  reduce  farm  pro- 
gram costs.  It  helps  these  producers  to 
offset  drought  and  flood  losses.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  MARLENEE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2799, 
to  allow  the  planting  of  alternative 
crops  for  the  1990  crop  year.  H.R.  2799 
does  not  address  all  the  avenues  avail- 
able for  increasing  the  flexibility  we 
should  extend  to  producers.  However. 
H.R.  2799  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent starting  point  from  which  we 
can  create  additional  choices  for  farm- 
ers in  the  1990  farm  bill. 

This  legislation  creates  a  completely 
voluntary  program  that  will  allow 
farmers  greater  flexibility,  stands  to 
save  $10  million  in  farm  program  ex- 
penditures, and  will  enhance  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  agriculture. 

I  am  gratified  that  we  are  on  the 
floor  today  to  pave  the  way  for  alter- 
native agriculture.  It  is  a  goal  I  have 
been  working  toward  for  many  years. 
My  current  bill,  H.R.  47.  was  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  of  the  101st 
Congress,  and  is  titled  the  Research 
and  Conunercialization  of  Alternative 
Agriculture  Act  of  1989. 

Alternative  crops  promise  an  impor- 
tant future,  not  only  for  the  agricul- 
ture economy  but  also  for  the  econom- 
ic stability  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  estimated  5-year  economic 
impact  of  just  one  crop,  kenaf,  which 
can  be  used  for  newsprint,  includes  the 
creation  of  3,360  full-time  jobs,  the  re- 
duction of  crop  subsidies  by  $15  mil- 
lion, a  decrease  in  pulp  and  paper  im- 
ports by  $191  million,  a  cut  in  unem- 
ployment costs  by  $77  million  and  an 
increase  in  tax  revenues  of  $32  million. 
Such  results  would  benefit  everyone. 

There  is  no  doubt  alternative  crops 
offer  outstanding  economic  promise 
for  the  United  States  and  deserve  our 
attention  for  their  development. 
During  this  period  of  budget  con- 
straints, we  need  to  be  assured  that  all 
available  public  and  private  sector  re- 
sources are  clearly  focused  and  effec- 
tively utilized. 

I  propose  in  H.R.  47  to  go  from  what 
we  are  doing  in  H.R.  2799  today  and 


establish  a  Federal  framework  for 
bringing  alternative  agriculture  re- 
search into  focus.  This  issue  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  need  to  create  a 
national  institute  within  the  U.S.  E>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  dedicated  to 
the  accelerated  research,  development, 
and  commercialization  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  today  in  support 
of  this  bill  because  it  is  a  starting 
point  and  it  responds  to  the  needs  of 
my  Nebraska  producers. 

Producers  from  across  the  State  of 
Nebraska  have  been  asking  for  greater 
flexibility  in  determining  what  crops 
they  should  plant.  They  want  to  be 
able  to  respond  to  market  forces 
rather  than  Government  program 
rules.  Farmers  in  my  district  want  to 
utilize  alternative  agriculture  to  en- 
hance their  crop  rotation  options  and 
to  participate  in  developing  new  pro- 
duction opportunities. 

I  encourage  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  to  continue  to  explore  ad- 
ditional options  for  increasing  farm 
program  flexibility,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  the  committee  the  go 
ahead  with  a  luianimous  "yes"  vote  on 
this  bill  today. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Beretj- 
ter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Member  wants  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Wheat.  Soybeans,  and  Peed  Grains, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman],  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Marlenee],  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Cotton,  Rice,  and  Sugar,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby], 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  [Mr. 
Stangeland],  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  H.R.  2799  which 
will  allow  for  the  planting  of  alterna- 
tive crops  on  a  portion  of  permitted 
acreage  for  the  1990  crop  year.  I  would 
also  like  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
LA  Garza],  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Madigan],  for  their  energy  and 
leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
us  in  such  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  is  pleased 
to  add  my  endorsement  for  H.R.  2799. 
The  direction  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  set  in  place  through 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
only  reduce  farm  program  outlays,  but 
will  also  allow  producers  interested  in 
planting  alternative  crops  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  that  decision  based  on 
market  demands  for  that  alternative 
crop  without  jeopardizing  their  feed- 
grain  base. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  that  the  committee  has 
also  included  a  provision  that  will 
permit  a  farmer  to  shift  a  portion  of 
their  feedgrain  base  to  oat  production 
for  the  1990  crop  year.  Not  more  then 
15  years  ago,  farmers  in  portions  of 
north  central  and  northeast  Nebraska 
and  in  many  su-ea  of  the  upper  mid- 
west and  western  Great  Plains  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  production  of 
oats  as  a  very  profitable  cash  crop. 
However,  due  to  the  price-depressing 
factors  of  unrestricted  imports  of  oats 
in  the  late  1970's  and,  in  part  to  the 
1985  farm  bill,  most  producers  discon- 
tinued the  production  of  oats  in  ex- 
change for  the  rigid  security  provided 
by  the  farm  program  in  maintaining 
their  program  base  in  the  production 
of  feedgrains.  Little  did  anyone  con- 
template the  resurgence  of  oats  as  the 
health  food  of  the  1980's.  or  the  dra 
matic  increase  in  the  importation  of 
oats  into  this  country  just  to  satisfy 
our  domestic  demands  for  humaris. 
horses,  and  other  purposes.  Neverthe- 
less, that  is  the  case,  and  oats  is  one  of 
only  two  significant  grain  products 
that  the  United  States  is  now  forced  to 
import.  That  need  not  be  the  case  and 
this  bill  will  help  America  again 
become  self-sufficient  to  the  benefit  of 
consumers  and  farmers. 

This  is  a  well-balanced  bill  which 
will  help  address  the  need  for  more 
flexibility  in  the  current  farm  bill.  It 
will  also  allow  those  producers  who 
wish  to  again  plant  oats  for  a  profit  to 
do  so  in  a  responsible  manner. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  this  legislation.  My 
compliments  again  to  the  committee 
for  its  foresight  and  diligence  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  in  a  timely 
fashion.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  support  of  H.R.  2799. 

n  1620 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Miruiesota  [Mr. 
Weber]. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
speak  at  any  length,  but  I  do  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman],  and  the  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Marlenee]. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  think  it  is 
an  important  debate,  even  though  we 
are  not  in  the  middle  of  a  farm  debate 
right  now,  because  it  foreshadows 
from  my  standpoint  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion we  are  going  to  have  when  we 
rewrite  the  farm  bill  next  year  or  after 
a  year's  extension,  as  the  case  may  be. 

There  is  a  greater  demand  and  need 
for  greater  flexibility  for  farm  pro- 
grams. We  have  a  rapidly  integrating 
world  market.  We  found  out  the  prob- 
lems the  current  farm  bill  can  create 


with  regard  to  that  in  terms  of  soy- 
beam  production  auid  oat  production  in 
the  last  year  or  so.  and  we  also  have  a 
rapidly  changing  technological  envi- 
ronment. A  number  of  opportunities, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  problems,  have 
presented  themselves  in  our  concern 
about  the  technological  advancement 
that  present  a  problem  to  our  produc- 
ers. I  would  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Montana,  that  they  have  an  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  job  in  my  judg- 
ment when  it  comes  to  writing  a  new 
farm  bill  next  year.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  think  that  is  a  difficult  task,  be- 
cause all  of  us  want  to  be  able,  I  think, 
to  have  flexibility  in  the  farm  bill,  and 
we  recognize  the  conditions  that  call 
for  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  some  con- 
cerns about  just  the  lifting  of  some 
controls  and  what  direction  the 
market  would  take  if  there  were  sud- 
denly no  signals  from  the  Govern- 
ment, as  it  were,  to  our  producers. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
both  the  gentlemen  for  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  I  wish  them  well 
as  we  enter  1990  when  it  comes  time  to 
write  a  much  more  significant  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m  support  of  H  R  2799, 
which  would  allow  the  planting  of  alternative 
crops  on  permitted  acreage  for  the  1990  crop 
year  I  want  to  commend  Congressman  Espy, 
and  the  Agriculture  Committee,  for  their  com- 
mitment to  the  idea  that  the  American  farmer 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  decide  on  how 
he  should  produce  for  the  marketplace 

Mr  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  I  have  held  a 
number  of  town  meetings  throughout  my  dis- 
trict At  each  stop,  the  farmers  with  whom  I 
met  told  me  they  needed  to  have  more  flexi- 
bility in  deciding  how  they  should  produce  for 
the  marketplace  They  stressed  the  need  for  a 
program  which  combined  flexibility  with  an  ag- 
gressive export  enhancement  program  This 
type  of  program,  Mr  Speaker,  will  allow  Amer- 
ican agriculture  to  continue  to  regain  its  com- 
petitrve  edge  internationally 

As  one  who  did  not  support  the  1985  farm 
bill,  I  must  now  admit  that  the  program  has 
worked  reasonably  well  Farm  income  is  up 
and  so  are  our  farm  expnarts  But  there  are  a 
number  of  lessons  that  we  can  learn  from  the 
implementation  of  the  farm  bill  With  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  I  think  we  are  acting 
on  one  of  the  more  important  lessons:  We 
must  be  willing  to  redefine  our  agricultural 
policy  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  head 
on 

Mr  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  permit  farmers  to  plant  alterr^tive  crops 
on  their  base  acres.  In  addition.  I  firmly  tie- 
lieve  that  we  will  also  t>e  sending  a  strong 
message  to  our  world  competitors.  It's  impor- 
tant for  our  competitors  to  know  that  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  act  on  legislation  that  will 
ensure  that  Amencan  agriculture  will  continue 
to  be  a  leading  force  in  the  world  market- 
place 


Mr  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support 
H  R  2799.  a  bill  to  permit  the  planting  of  alter- 
nate crops  on  permitted  acreage  in  the  1990 
crop  year 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  allow  American 
farmers  to  better  respond  to  the  consumer 
marketplace  It  gives  flexibility  to  farmers  to 
replace  program  crops  with  a  number  of  differ- 
ent nonprogram  commodities  without  loss  of 
base 

In  effect,  H.R.  2799  encourages  a  more 
market  oriented  farm  policy  by  responding  to 
consumers  and  holding  the  potential  for  im- 
proved farm  income.  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion has  another  benefit,  it  reduces  Federal 
farm  expenditures.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  reports  that  H.R  2799  would  save  $10 
million  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

I  congratulate  Mr  Espy  of  Mississippi  and 
Mr  Stenholm  of  Texas  for  their  hard  work 
and  foresight  in  putting  this  measure  together 
and  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  give  this  leg- 
islation their  full  support. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  administration  has  no 
objection  to  this  piece  of  legislation. 
Again  I  congratulate  the  sponsors  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  close  the 
debate  by  saying,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Weber]  and 
others  have  said,  that  this  bill  does  a 
lot  of  creative  forward-thinking  for  ag- 
riculture. For  that  we  owe  credit  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Espy],  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Stenholm].  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Marlenee].  and  the  others 
who  have  been  involved  in  that  effort. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  2799.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1949  for  the  1990  crops  to  allow  the 
planting  of  alternative  crops  on  per- 
mitted acreage  and  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions regarding  the  designation  of 
farm  acreage  base  as  acreage  base  es- 
tablished for  oats.  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  POW/MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  129)  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  September  15,  1989,  as  "Nation- 
al POW/MLA  Recognition  Day."  and 
ask  for  its  inmiediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
uarsino],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  178  in  the 
House  and  now  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129.  designating  September  15, 
1989  as  "National  POW/MIA  Recogni- 
tion Day,"  and  recognizing  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Families  of  POW/MlA's. 
I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  also  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  our  Task  Force  on  Miss- 
ing in  Action  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Bipartisan  House  POW/MIA  Task 
Force,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  129,  identical 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  178,  a  reso- 
lution I  introduced  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Steve  Solarz.  Ben  Oilman. 
and  Jamie  Clarke,  proclaiming  Sep- 
tember 15.  1989.  as  "National  POW/ 
MIA  Recognition  Day."  This  national 
day  of  remembrance  is  a  very  impor- 
tant signal  to  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  care  about 
the  fate  of  our  missing  servicemen  in 
Indochina  and  will  not  let  this  issue 
die. 

Sadly,  the  fates  of  these  missing 
servicemen  and  the  unresolved  ques- 
tions of  their  longing  families  have  re- 
mained unanswered  for  so  long.  Part 
of  this  situation  can  be  blamed  on  our- 
selves. Some,  in  their  efforts  to  forget 
the  Vietnam  war  also  forgot  about 
those  who  did  not  come  home.  Others, 
like  the  Woodcock  Commission, 
claimed  there  were  no  live  Americans 
being  held  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  clearly 
remember  the  congressional  mission  of 
which  I  was  a  part  that  visited  Hanoi 
in  August  1979.  Mr.  Oilman  was  also  a 
member  of  that  mission.  In  response 
to  our  questions  regarding  the  POW/ 
MIAs,  now  Foreign  Minister  Nguyen 


Cao  Thach  said.  "We  didn't  think  you 
cared."  We  do  care.  I  care,  my  con- 
stituents care,  the  POW/MIA  families 
care,  the  Congressional  POW/MIA 
Task  Force  cares,  millions  of  con- 
cerned American  citizens  care,  and  our 
Government  cares. 

Today,  under  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, as  before  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  POW/MIA  situation 
has  been  made  a  top  national  priority. 
New  energies  and  initiatives  have  been 
devoted  to  our  POW/MIAs  clearly  sig- 
naling that  America  has  not  forgotten 
its  missing  men  in  Indochina  and  that 
we  are  ready  and  willing— at  the  high- 
est national  levels— to  take  the  actions 
necessary  to  achieve  a  fullest  possible 
accounting. 

The  real  reason  we  still  have  so 
many  unresolved  POW/MIA  cases, 
though,  rests  with  the  Vietnamese. 
The  obstacles  to  progress  and  the  an- 
swers to  our  questions  lie  with  Hanoi, 
not  Washington.  The  Vietnamese  have 
agreed  to  treat  the  POW/MIA  issue  as 
a  separate,  humanitarian  issue  di- 
vorced from  other  political  matters, 
like  diplomatic  recognition  and  so  on. 
We  will  hold  the  Vietnamese  to  this 
pledge. 

I  am  very  encouraged  that  since 
General  Vessey's  mission  to  Hanoi  in 
August  1987.  additional  progress 
toward  achieving  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  of  our  missing  men  has 
been  made.  General  Vessey,  who  was 
reappointed  by  President  Bush  as  the 
President's  special  POW/MIA  emis- 
sary, has  presented  the  Vietnamese 
with  a  number  of  discrepancy  cases- 
cases  about  which  we  know  the  Viet- 
namese have  more  information.  The 
speed  and  comprehensiveness  with 
which  Vietnam  helps  satisfactorily  re- 
solve these  cases  will,  I  believe,  deter- 
mine how  long  until  we  are  able  to 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
of  these  men. 

I  am  absolutely  100  percent  con- 
vinced that  the  Vietnamese  maintain  a 
stockpile  of  American  servicemen's  re- 
mains. I  am  strongly  convinced  that 
there  are  live,  unaccounted  for  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam.  I  also  believe  that 
there  could  be  live  POW's  in  South- 
east Asia— or  were.  The  Vietnamese 
could  easily  help  resolve  our  account- 
ing by  releasing  the  remains  they  have 
stored  and  giving  us  unrestricted 
access  to  investigate  other  cases.  The 
ball  is  in  their  court. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  progress  has 
been  made.  We  have  recently  conclud- 
ed some  joint  crash-site  investigations 
and  additional  remains  have  been  re- 
patriated. We  continue  to  work  with 
Laos  on  similar  projects.  Technical 
teams  have  met  and  continue  to  meet 
frequently  with  both  the  Lao  and  the 
Vietnamese.  But,  this  progress  is  too 
slow.  I  hope  the  Vietnamese  will  real- 
ize that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
dragging  their  feet  on  this  issue. 
While  the  POW/MIA  issue  is  a  sepa- 


rate humanitarian  one.  progress  on 
it— or  the  lack  of  progress  on  it— wUl 
have  an  impact  on  the  resolution  of 
other  bilateral  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
178  provides  concerned  citizens  with  a 
foundation  from  which  to  hold  pro- 
grams and  awareness  projects  on 
behalf  of  America's  POW/MIA's. 
Many  of  these  programs  are  being 
sponsored  by  the  National  League  of 
Families— the  only  national  organiza- 
tion comprised  solely  of  family  mem- 
bers. Their  work  deserves  much  praise. 
Through  this  recognition  day  America 
is  officially  broadcasting  that  it  will 
remain  steadfast  with  our  POW/MIA 
families  and  will  keep  the  faith.  We 
will  use  the  symbol  of  this  day  of  rec- 
ognition to  underscore  our  commit- 
ment and  reaffirm  that  "we  will  not 
forget." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
continuing  to  keep  the  POW/MIA 
issue  at  the  forefront  of  public  con- 
cern on  this  special  day  and  the  days 
that  follow  until  we  achieve  the  fuUest 
possible  accounting  of  these  missing 
men.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  worthy  resolu- 
tion. 

D  1630 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lagomarsino]  for  his  contribution;  he 
has  been  a  longstanding  leader  in 
trying  to  achieve  a  full  accounting. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
who  also  has  been  a  leader  in  this  long 
battle  of  trying  to  resolve  this  very 
painful  issue  that  has  faced  our 
Nation  for  far  too  long.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
has  also  acted  as  a  former  chairman  of 
our  MIA/POW  Task  Force. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman],  and  I  thank  him  for 
bringing  this  resolution  before  this 
body,  and  I  also  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino] 
the  chairman  of  the  POW/MIA  Task 
Force. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  recaU  that 
some  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  another 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier].  himself,  and  myself  and  a 
number  of  others  went  to  Hanoi  and 
went  to  Vietnam  a  few  years  ago,  and 
we  sat  across  the  table  from  Commu- 
nists who  made  us  beg  just  to  have  the 
remains  of  fallen  soldiers  returned  to 
this  country  for  the  families,  young 
children,  young  wives,  mothers  that 
wanted  to  know  the  fate  of  their  fallen 
soldiers,  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
and  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to 
do  that,  but  it  did  bring  results.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  a  number  of 
remains  returned. 
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However,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  young  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  the  military  today,  they 
have  to  know  that  the  United  States 
of  America  will  not  forget,  should. 
God  forbid,  that  ever  happen  to  them. 
and  we  need  to  continue  to  do  all  we 
can  to  give  some  kind  of  result  to 
these  people  that  still  do  not  know  the 
whereabouts  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  also  for  those  American 
POW's  that  might  still  be  alive  over 
there. 

So,  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  resolution  before  this 
body.  I  hope  it  passes  unanimously. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  for  his  remarks  and  for  his 
long-time  support  of  this  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  DreierI.  an- 
other stalwart  supporter  of  trying  to 
achieve  a  full  and  final  accounting  of 
our  missing  in  action,  and  another 
gentleman  who  did  accompany  us  to 
Hanoi  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman],  my  friend, 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino].  my  colleague, 
and  say  that  it  is  a  special  thrill  for  me 
to  be  here  with  three  Republican 
chairmen  because  every  single  one  of 
my  colleagues  who  has  spoken  on  this 
issue  has  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  a  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on 
POW  and  MIA's.  and  I  want  to  say 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not 
yet  brought  about  a  complete  and 
total  resolution  to  this  very  important 
issue. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu 
tion,  which  we  have  here  on  the  floor 
today,  is  once  again  designed  to  let  the 
people  in  this  country  know  that  we 
are  not  going  to  forget  the  plight  of 
those  over  2,000  who  are  classified  as 
missing  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  got  in- 
volved in  this  issue,  it  was  just  about  2 
months  after  I  was  elected,  and  I  was 
approached  by  some  family  members, 
and  a  young  woman.  Sherry  Master- 
son,  said  to  me,  "Congressman,  please 
tell  me  that  my  father  is  dead."  What 
she  was  telling  me  is  that  the  uncer 
tainty  for  her  made  life  miserable,  and 
she  is  one  who  continues  to  live  with 
that  burden,  as  do  so  many  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  real  tragedy. 
and  I  did  have  the  honor  of  traveling 
with  my  colleagues  to  Hanoi.  I  remem- 
ber when  we  were  there  and  met  with 
Hoang  Bich  Son,  the  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister,  on  Valentine's  Day  1986.  and 
we  finally  in  that  meeting  were  able  to 
get  some  trickling  of  remains  to  come 
back,  but  I  believe  that  we  have  still  a 
long  way  to  go,  as  this  resolution 
points  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues for  continuing  to  keep  this  on 


the  front  burner,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman] 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]  not  only  for  his  remarks,  but 
for  his  support  over  the  years  for  this 
extremely  important  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  who  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  House  in  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  attention  of  this  entire 
body  and  to  our  entire  Nation,  and  a 
Member  with  whom  I  was  pleased  to 
serve  when  he  chaired  our  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Missing  in  Action. 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  yielding,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  worked  over  the  years 
on  this  issue,  and.  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  said,  we  worked  to- 
gether on  a  select  committee  years  ago 
trying  to  get  complete  information  as 
to  what  happened  to  these  Americans 
missing  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  situation.  As 
has  been  said  here  today,  we  have  to 
continue  to  try  to  gather  as  much  in 
formation  as  we  can  to  find  out  actual- 
ly what  did  happen  to  these  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 
There  are  still  remains  that  should  be 
recovered.  The  Vietnamese  should 
make  every  effort  to  return  those  re- 
mains to  the  United  Stales,  and  I  have 
always  said  for  the  last  10  or  12  years 
that  I  have  been  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion that  the  Vietnamese  should  let 
Americans  come  into  Vietnam,  go  to 
the  crash  sites,  which  they  are  doing 
now  in  several  cases,  to  let  the  Ameri- 
cans. I  would  hope,  go  anywhere  they 
would  like  to  look  and  see  at  these 
crash  sites  what  did  happen  to  these 
Americans. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolution,  and  I  certainly  hope  it 
will  do  some  good,  and  someday  I  hope 
we  can  bring  this  last  sad  chapter  of 
the  Vietnam  war  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  for  his  remariis  and  for 
his  long  commitment  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
LacomarsinoI. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr  Oilman]  for  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  mention  in  my  remarks, 
and  1  neglected  to  do  so.  that  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SoLARz],  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Subconunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  on  this 
entire  issue.  It  was  he  and  his  prede- 
cessor, Lester  Wolff  of  New  York,  who 


established  and  kept  going  this  special 
task  force  and  who  has  always,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  my  colleague 
from  California,  has  always  made  it  a 
bipartisan  task  force,  doing  that  by 
always  selecting  a  Republican  to  be 
the  chairman. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  for  his  remarlcs. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Lagomarsino]  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer]. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman],  and  I  rise  with  regard  to  this 
resolution  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  of  virtually  all  of  the  speak- 
ers who  have  preceded  me,  but  par- 
ticularly to  make  notice  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  issue  that  is  being  dealt 
wi^h  on  National  POW/MIA  Recogni- 
tion Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while,  in  fact,  the  truth 
is  that  so  much  of  the  attention  that 
has  been  focused  on  this  resolution 
has  dealt  with  the  current  problems  of 
POWs  and  MIA's,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  those  who  made  that 
very  special  sacrifice  have  been  a  part 
of  all  wars  in  all  time.  It  is  particularly 
appropriate,  as  we  look  down  the 
agenda  today  at  those  who  gather  on 
behalf  of  this  particular  resolution,  in 
fact  gathered  earlier  this  year,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
marsino]. the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman],  and  a  subsequent 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lantos], 
gathered  on  the  streets  of  Budapest, 
to  recognize  one  of  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  who  are  missing  in 
action  in  the  course  of  waging  a  war 
who  will  be  recognized  in  the  next  res- 
olution. 

n  1640 

In  that  sense.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  make  particular  mention  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  recognition  that  spreads 
itself  well  across  the  aisle,  across  this 
entire  Nation,  and  literally  around  the 
globe  in  pursuit  of  an  issue  that  com- 
mands the  attention  of  all  mankind  as 
a  matter  of  human  rights  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  supporting  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  aun  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
129,  which  proclaims  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 15.  1989.  as  "National  POW/MIA 
Recognition  Day."  A  day  when  our 
veterans  posts,  our  schools,  our  librar- 
ies, and  our  mass  media  can  remind  all 
Americans  of  our  courageous  service- 
men whose  fates  are  undetermined 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
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The  chairman  of  our  House  Task 
Force  on  POW's  and  MIA's,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino ]  is  to  be  commended  for  again 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  as  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Southeast  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz]  for  his  constant  en- 
couragement and  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  17th  consec- 
utive year  that  I  have  cosponsored 
this  legislation  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  the  last  time  such  a  resolu- 
tion will  be  necessary,  for  hopefully  by 
this  time  next  year  a  full  accounting 
will  have  been  obtained,  and  the  fates 
of  these  Americans  will  have  been  as 
fully  determined  as  possible. 

During  the  17  years  that  we  have 
been  proclaiming  'POW/MIA  Remem- 
berance  Day,"  significant  progress  has 
been  made.  Under  the  hard-nosed  ne- 
gotiations of  the  Reagan-Bush  admin- 
istrations, the  Communist  government 
of  Vietnam  has  become  convinced  that 
we  consider  a  full  accounting  to  be  a 
major  national  priority.  Since  Presi- 
dent Reagan  appointed  General 
Vessey  to  be  his  special  envoy  to 
Hanoi  for  POW/MIA  affairs,  some  159 
remains  of  Americans  have  been  repa- 
triated and  positively  identified.  An- 
other 40  to  50  currently  await  positive 
Identification. 

All  told,  today  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can heroes  still  unaccounted  for  from 
the  Vietnam  conflict  numbers  2,348. 

In  this  body  we  are  appreciative  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  for 
its  24-hour  a  day  diligence  on  this 
issue.  We  are  grateful  that  the  White 
House  has  continued,  for  9  consecutive 
years  now,  to  afford  the  issue  a  top 
priority  status.  We  thank  the  National 
League  of  Families  for  keeping  the 
flame  of  hope  alive,  as  we  also  thank 
the  VFW,  the  American  Legion,  and 
the  many  other  organizations  which 
have  led  the  way  on  the  POW/MIA 
issue. 

During  the  1970's,  when  we  faced  of- 
ficial apathy  from  the  administration 
on  this  issue,  these  groups  kept  our 
Nation's  hope  alive.  In  those  days,  our 
chief  adversary  was  apathy. 

During  the  1980's,  while  we  enjoyed 
compassion,  understanding  and  sup- 
port from  the  administration,  we  were 
faced  with  a  new  enemy:  the  enemy  of 
misunderstanding. 

Many  Americans,  some  of  whom  are 
well-meaning  but  others  who  wish  to 
capitalize  on  this  issue,  do  not  under- 
stand the  complexities  of  locating  our 
2,348  missing  Americans.  They  have 
the  mistaken  impression  that  a  pla- 
toon of  well-armed  Marines  could  ac- 
complish the  job  in  short  order. 

But  we  In  this  chamber  realize  that 
this  just  isn't  so.  The  only  viable  way 
we  will  ever  bring  our  Americans  home 
will  be  through  Govemment-to-Gov- 
emment  negotiations.  During  the  14 
years  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 


war,  try  as  we  might,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  pinpoint  the  locations  of  any 
Americans  in  that  jungle  infested 
region. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  is 
important  because  it  will  bring  home 
to  Hanoi  yet  again  that  we  Americans 
are  united  on  this  issue.  Although 
there  may  be  some  misinformation  on 
techniques,  we  all  agree  that  we  will 
not  forget  nor  forsake  those  Ameri- 
cans whose  fates  are  unknown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  our  resolution 
also  affords  at  long  last  official  recog- 
nition to  the  National  League  of  Fami- 
lies POW/MIA  flag  as  "the  symbol  of 
our  Nation's  concern  and  commitment 
to  resolving  as  fully  as  possible  the 
fates  of  Americans  still  prisoner,  miss- 
ing and  unaccounted  for  in  Southeast 
Asia,  thus  ending  the  uncertainty  for 
their  families  and  the  Nation".  In  my 
own  22d  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  the  POW/MIA  flag  has  become 
more  and  more  familiar  and  common 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  this  crucial 
issue.  Since  March,  the  POW/MIA 
flag  has  been  prominently  displayed  in 
the  rotunda  of  our  Nation's  Capitol. 
This  official  recognition  of  the  famil- 
iar POW/MIA  flag  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  come  together  to 
declare  September  15.  1989  to  be  'Na- 
tional POW/MIA  Rememberance 
Day"  and  to  extend  official  recogni- 
tion to  the  League  of  Families  flag. 
We  owe  this  much  to  our  brave  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  so  much  and  to  the 
brave  families  and  loved  ones  they  left 
behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bili- 
RAKisl  who  has  also  been  a  stalwart 
member  of  our  POW/MIA  Task  Force. 
Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me  and,  of  course,  for  the  dili- 
gence of  these  gentlemen  and  their 
conscientiousness  in  bringing  this  reso- 
lution to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  all  been  said  and 
said  so  very  well  and  there  is  not  too 
very  much  that  I  can  say  to  improve 
upon  it. 

I  will  say.  and  I  know  that  I  share 
this  with  all  my  colleagues  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  the  frustration  of 
this  particular  issue,  the  knowledge 
that  the  DIA,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  is  such  a  very  important  part 
of  our  security  structure  and  how  very 
busy  those  people  are  and  yet  they 
devote,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  said  earlier,  an  awful  lot  of  time 
and  a  lot  of  care  to  this  issue;  the 
knowledge  that  many  members  of  our 
military,  high  ranking  members  of  our 
military,  also  have  so  very  much  to  do 
and  such  big  jobs,  and  yet  they  meet 
with  our  task  force  continually  on  this 
issue. 

Yet  there  is  the  frustration  that  we 
all  feel,  those  of  us  who  have  been  to 


Vietnam,  and  obviously  all  the  others 
who  have  not  been  there  on  this  issue. 
One  of  the  warmest  experiences  that 
I  have  had  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
recall  during  maybe  the  first  year  or 
two  I  was  up  here  in  1983  and  1984,  it 
seemed  to  me  the  feeling  that  I  ran 
into  In  my  district  was  that  many  of 
the  veterans  from  prior  wars  were  not 
necessarily  behind  this  issue  as  strong- 
ly as  many  of  us  thought  they  should 
be,  and  how  they  have  changed, 
though.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  all  of  these  or- 
ganizations and  the  veterans  of  Korea 
and  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
whatnot,  they  have  really  changed  in 
their  thinking.  If  there  is  one  issue 
that  I  have  found  in  the  United  States 
of  America  where  basically  all  Ameri- 
cans are  unified,  it  is  this  issue  of  the 
MIA/POW's. 

D  1650 

But  it  is  a  very  frustrating  issue  and 
a  very  frustrating  problem,  and  I  know 
none  of  us  will  ever  rest.  There  are  so 
many  wonderful  people  out  there. 

We  have  a  gentleman  in  my  district 
in  Clearwater,  FL,  by  the  name  of  Win 
Neudeck.  who  is  a  German  immigrant. 
He  is.  of  course,  a  citizen  now.  He 
came  over  from  Germany,  and  he 
could  really  appreciate  what  this  coun- 
try means.  He  feels  so  terrible  about 
that  war  and  about  this  issue  that  he 
is  planning  to  contribute  a  very  large 
amount  of  his  own  money  toward  the 
erecting  of  a  memorial  in  Clearwater. 
FL.  to  the  Vietnam  MIA/POW's.  and 
it  may  expand  into  all  wars,  if  you 
will.  It  is  sort  of  out  of  my  hands,  but  I 
will  be  willing  to  work  with  him  on  it. 

This  is  the  feeling  many  Americans 
have  that  the  least  we  can  do  here  in 
the  Congress  is  to  pass  resolutions 
such  as  this  and  hopefully  maybe 
something  on  postage  stamps,  a  post- 
age stamp,  one  of  these  days,  which  I 
realize  is  not  an  issue  at  this  point,  but 
something  to  keep  interest  alive  not 
only  among  the  Vietnam  veterans  and 
their  families  but  also  among  the 
American  people. 

I  am  just  so  very  grateful  to  be  work- 
ing with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr  Oilman]  and  just  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Task  Force  on  the 
MIA/POW's. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  o«  Senate  Joint  Resolutk>n  129 
to  designate  September  15.  1989  as  "National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day  " 

Whether  as  a  nation  or  as  individuals,  we 
cannot  forget  the  2,364  Americans  who  are 
still  unaccounted  for  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Whether  they  are  our  fathers,  brothers,  sons, 
friends  or  just  unfamiliar  names,  these  Ameri- 
cans, who  gave  so  selflessly  of  themselves, 
must  never  be  forgotten  until  this  Govemnr>ent 
and.  more  importantty,  tt>e»r  families  and 
friends  finally  know  of  their  fate. 

The  process  of  trying  to  account  for  these 
Americans  been  a  long  and  arigonizingly  slow 
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one,  but  it  must  continue.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 129  will  let  the  Vietnamese  Government 
know  that  the  U.S.  Congress  will  remain 
steadfast  in  its  determination  to  resolve  each 
and  every  case  of  an  unaccounted  for  Amen- 
can.  This  measure  will  keep  the  MIA/POW 
tragedy  at  tt>e  top  of  the  national  agenda,  and 
let  ttw  families  of  tfie  missing  as  well  as  their 
comrades  know  that  the  Congress  stands 
strong  by  their  side. 

Senate  Joint  Resolutxm  129  is  an  important 
step  in  the  resolution  of  this  tragedy  that  has 
so  tried  many  Americans.  By  passing  this  res- 
olution, we  let  those  Amencans  know  that  all 
Americans  stand  with  them  to  see  this  night- 
mare to  Its  end. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  onginal 
cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  i76.  i 
nse  in  strong  support  of  this  legislation,  which 
would  designate  September  15  as  National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day" 

I  believe  tfiat  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  set 
aside  such  a  day  for  special  remembrance  of 
ttiese  courageous  servicemen  who  selflessly 
heeded  the  call  of  this  country  Indeed,  14 
years  after  tfie  fall  of  Saigon,  the  ongoing  un- 
certainty surrourxling  ttie  fates  of  these  men 
IS  a  poignant  reminder  that  while  the  pain  of 
the  Vietnam  war  has  ended  for  many  m  this 
country,  it  lives  on  in  ttie  hearts  and  homes  ol 
the  families  and  friends  of  tfiose  brave  Ameri- 
cans wtv)  faithfully  served— and  still  may  be 
serving — this  country  By  taking  this  action,  we 
in  tfie  Cor>gress  demonstrate  our  ongoing  soli 
danty  with  these  men  and  their  families  m 
their  long  and  often  painful  effort  to  determine 
ttie  fate  of  their  loved  ones. 

For  so  many  years,  our  efforts  to  account 
for  ttiese  individuals  encountered  nothing  but 
intrasigence  and  rtietoric  from  the  Communist 
governments  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  I  am  cautiously  hopeful,  however,  that 
at  least  on  this  issue  of  such  great  humanitari- 
an importance  ttiese  governments  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  light.  Since  September  of  last 
year,  ttiere  has  tieen  an  irKreased  degree  of 
cooperation,  albeit  still  not  enough,  shown  by 
Vietnam  and  Laos  in  resolving  ttie  question  of 
what  happened  to  our  missing  men  Only  the 
Vietnam-installed  Hun  Sen  government  m 
Cambodia  has  refused  to  move  forward  to  ad- 
dress our  concerns  in  ttus  area. 

There  have  been  six  joint  United  States-Vi- 
etnamese field  surveys,  each  involving  two  to 
three  search  teams  ttiat  have  been  allowed 
access  to  crash  sites  in  the  countryside,  in  the 
10-month  period  since  September  Before 
these  recent  activities,  only  one  such  )oint 
United  States- Vietnam  survey  and  excavation, 
which  occurred  in  November  1985,  had  been 
alkjwed  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  In 
Laos,  several  successful  excavations  have 
been  completed,  and  recently  the  Lao  authon- 
ties  agreed  to  year-round  consultations  on  the 
POW/MIA  issue. 

Moreover,  212  remains  have  been  repatriat- 
ed by  Vietnam  since  August  1987,  when  spe- 
cial Presidential  envoy  Gen.  John  Vessey 
went  to  Hanoi  to  meet  with  Foreign  Minister 
Nguyen  Co  Thach.  However,  It  is  important  to 
note  that  to  date  only  60  of  that  number  have 
been  positively  identified  as  Americans,  and 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  ttiat  the  maionty  of 
other  remains  will  turn  out  to  be  Southeast 
Asian.  The  lesson  obviously  is  that  when  deal- 


ing with  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  in- 
creased activity  on  the  POW/MIA  in  and  of 
itself  does  not  automatically  mean  increased 
progress  As  always,  it  remains  vital  to  focus 
on  Vietnamese  Government  actions,  not 
words. 

We  must  remember  that  the  bottom  line  is 
ttiat  as  of  today  2,348  Amencans  remain  un- 
accounted for  in  Indochina.  Except  for  Califor- 
nia and  Texas,  more  men  remain  missing — 
147— from  my  home  State  of  New  York  than 
from  any  other  State 

And  while  our  Government  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  establish  concrete  evidence  that 
Amencans  remain  held  against  there  will,  we 
certainly  cannot  rule  out  that  possibility  At  the 
very  least,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Indo- 
Chinese  governments  have  additional  informa- 
tion on  Americans  still  missing  The  reports  of 
live  sightings  received  over  the  years  make  it 
imperative  that  we  continue  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  follow  up  on  each  and  every  lead  or 
shred  of  information  which  might  lead  to  the 
return  of  an  Amencan 

Accordingly,  the  resolution  of  this  issue  has 
received  a  high  pnonty  in  the  Congress  Over 
50  heanngs  have  been  held  since  1975  and 
nearly  4,000  pages  ol  testimony  have  been 
taken  from  over  120  witnesses  Since  becom- 
ing chairman  of  the  Suticommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  in  1981,  I  have  personally 
convened  17  heanngs  and  have  attended  nu- 
merous classified  briefings  since  that  time  in 
order  to  remain  abreast  of  the  most  current  in- 
telligence information  available. 

In  addition.  I  have  reappointed  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  [Mr  LagomarsinoJ  as 
chairman  of  the  House  POW/MIA  Task  Force, 
which  operates  under  the  aegis  of  the  sub- 
committee Bob  has  done  a  tremendous  |ob 
as  a  leader  on  this  issue  of  such  great  con- 
cern to  Americans  everywhere,  and  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  tireless  efforts 

In  fact,  this  is  the  only  example  in  the  entire 
Congress  where  a  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  chairs  a  task  force  or  a  committee  I 
think  this  IS  important  because  it  underscores 
the  extent  to  which  this  is  an  issue  of  biparti- 
san concern,  on  which  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans are  united.  Indeed,  every  so  often  an 
issue  :omes  along  that  transcends  traditional 
partisan  politics  and  necessitates  instead  a 
unified  response  for  the  American  people.  And 
the  resolution  of  the  POW/MIA  issue  is  a 
classic  example  of  an  issue  that  is  an  Amen- 
can issue,  and  not  a  partisan  one 

To  underscore  the  fundamental  importance 
of  this  issue.  President  Bush  has  continued  to 
classify  as  a  "highest  national  pnonty"  the 
effort  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
of  these  unaccounted  for  Americans 

I  fully  support  that  priority  and  was  pleased 
when  the  President  announced  this  past  Feb- 
ruary that  he  had  reappointed  retired  Gen 
John  Vessey  as  a  special  envoy  to  Hanoi  for 
the  POW  issue  General  Vessey's  inspired 
leadership  on  this  issue  is,  I  think,  a  maior 
reason  why  Vietnam  and  Laos  more  fully  un- 
derstand the  degree  ol  deep,  heartfelt  feeling 
the  American  people  have  for  these  unac- 
counted-for men. 

That  understanding  is  crucial,  because,  after 
all.  if  anyone  possesses  the  answers  to  all  our 
unresolved  questions,  it  is  the  Vietnamese  It 
IS  the  Vietnamese  who  have  the  capability  to 


end  the  prolonged  pain  of  the  family  and 
fnends  of  those  Americans  who  did  not  return 
from  the  war.  Thus  we  must  continue  to  focus 
our  efforts  and  our  energies  In  keeping  their 
feet  to  the  fire  on  this  issue.  The  problem,  it  is 
clear,  lies  not  in  Washington,  but  in  Hanoi. 

To  do  this,  not  only  have  I  conducted  nu- 
merous hearings  and  bnefings  on  the  issue 
but  I  have  also  traveled  three  times  to  Hana, 
once  m  1980,  again  in  1984,  and  most  recent- 
ly dunng  this  past  January.  Each  time  I  per- 
sonally raised  the  question  of  our  missing  men 
with  the  Vietnamese  authorities  I  met.  and 
made  sure  they  understood  that  we  will  nol 
leave  a  single  stone  unturned  in  our  search 
for  answers. 

Additionally,  I  have  met  with  the  Vietnamese 
representatives  at  the  United  Nations  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  order  to  express  my  strong 
interest  in  the  issue. 

Through  such  actions,  I  believe  we  make  it 
pertectly  clear  to  the  Vietnamese  that  we  will 
nol  cease  to  pursue  this  issue  unless  and  until 
we  receive  a  satisfactory  accounting  so  that 
the  final  chapter  of  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  may.  at  long  last,  be  written. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  to 
Ann  Mills  Griffiths,  the  executive  director  of 
the  league  Her  tireless  dedication  and  tena- 
cious efforts  to  resolve  this  issue  are  un- 
matched, and  I  think  we  all  owe  her  an  enor- 
mous debt  of  gratitude. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  think  it  is  entirely 
appropnate  that  the  league's  black  and  white 
flag,  which  has  become  synonymous  with  ttie 
Nations  concern  for  our  unaccounted-for 
men,  is  designated  as  the  official  symbol  ol 
this  issue.  It  IS  the  families  of  these  men  who 
deserve  answers  to  their  questions,  so  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  flag  of  the  only  national  organiza- 
tion comprised  solely  of  family  members 
should  stand  as  the  symbol  of  our  commit- 
ment to  get  the  families  those  answers. 

Mr  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
vice-chairmen  of  the  House  POW/MIA  Task 
Force.  I  am  pleased  to  support  this  important 
resolution  designating  September  15,  1989,  as 
National  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day.  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  task  force.  Rep- 
resentative Robert  Lagoi«iarsino.  and  Rep- 
resentative Steve  Solarz,  chairman  of  the 
House  Asian  Pacific  Affairs  Suticommittee,  for 
sponsonng  this  measure. 

For  most  of  America,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
ended  in  1975  when  the  last  of  our  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Indochina.  But  for  the 
families  of  the  2,348  servicemen  still  unac- 
counted for,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  over, 
nor  will  It  be  over  until  these  families  learn  the 
fate  of  their  missing  sons,  brothers,  and  fa- 
thers. These  families  must  live  daily  with  the 
very  difficult  burden  of  uncertainty,  not  know- 
ing the  fate  of  their  relatives. 

Amenca  has  not  forgotten  the  sacnfice 
these  men  made  in  the  name  of  democracy, 
and  until  their  fate  has  been  learned  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  make  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue  a  top  national  priority. 

Since  former  Presktent  Reagan's  appoint- 
ment of  General  Vessey  as  special  envoy  to 
Hanoi  for  POW/MIA  affairs,  progress  has 
tieen  made  in  recovering  the  remains  of  over 
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100  MIA's.  We  depend  upon  the  Vietnamese 
Government,  however,  to  assist  us  in  locating 
and  recovering  remains,  and  Its  response  has 
been  slow.  We  must  convince  the  Vietnamese 
that  they  cannot  withhold  American  remains 
lor  use  as  a  political  bargaining  tool.  Only 
through  a  concerted  American/Vietnamese 
effort  will  the  fates  of  our  missing  servicemen 
be  realized  and  the  anguish  of  their  families 
be  over. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  we  re- 
affirm to  the  families  of  our  missing  service- 
men and  to  the  Vietnamese  Government  our 
Natkjn's  ongoing,  wholehearted  commitment 
to  finding  our  missing  servicemen. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 
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Whereas  the  United  States  has  fought  in 
many  wars; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  who 
served  in  thos?  wars  were  captured  by  the 
enemy  or  listed  as  missing  in  action: 

Whereas  many  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  subjected  to  brutal  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment by  their  enemy  captors  in  violation  of 
international  codes  and  customs  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  many 
such  prisoners  of  war  died  from  such  treat- 
ment: 

Whereas  many  of  these  Americans  are 
still  missing  and  unaccounted  for,  and  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  their  fates  has 
caused  their  families  to  suffer  acute  hard- 
ship: and 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  of  Americans  still 
missing  and  unaccounted  for  and  their  fami- 
lies are  deserving  of  national  recognition 
and  support  for  continued  priority  efforts  to 
determine  the  fate  of  those  missing  Ameri- 
cans: Now.  therefore,  lie  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  September  15, 
1989.  is  hereby  designated  as  "National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day".  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RAOUL  WALLENBERO  DAY 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  110)  designating  October  5.  1989. 
as  "Raoul  Wallenberg  Day."  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  47  to  desig- 
nate October  5,  1989.  as  "Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg Day." 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  this  resolution,  I  am  proud 
to  rise  in  strong  support  of  its  passage, 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population  for  his  support 
in  moving  the  resolution  through  the 
committee. 

Amost  8  years  ago,  former  President 
Reagan  signed  a  bill  passed  by  a  bipar- 
tisan majority  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress to  make  Raoul  Wallenberg  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
This  resolution  would  make  October  5, 
1989.  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  a 
national  day  of  recognition  for  this  de- 
serving hero.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  Wallenberg  is  one  of 
only  three  men  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  others  being 
Churchill  and  Lafayette,  to  be  award- 
ed this  rare  honor.  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  take  the  time  today,  and  on 
October  5.  to  recognize  the  heroic 
achievements  of  Raoul  Wallenberg,  to 
remember  the  brutality  against  which 
he  fought,  and  to  urge  that  we  all 
renew  our  efforts  to  secure  his  free- 
dom. 

Raoul  Wallenberg,  in  fighting 
against  the  horror  of  the  Holocaust, 
became  one  of  the  true  heroes  of  the 
modem  era.  In  1944,  at  the  request  of 
the  U.S.  War  Refugee  Board.  Sweden 
sent  a  representative  to  Hungary  to 
coordinate  rescue  operations  for  the 
Hungarian  Jewish  community,  which 
was  marked  for  liquidation  by  the 
Nazis.  That  representative  was  Raoul 
Wallenberg. 

In  July  1944.  Wallenberg  entered 
what  Simon  Wiesenthal  has  referred 
to  as  "the  slaughterhouse  that  was 
Budapest."  By  that  time,  some  5  mil- 
lion European  Jews  had  already  been 
sent  to  the  gas  chambers  while  the 
world  watched  in  silence.  The  Nazis, 
knowing  they  were  losing  the  war, 
became  obsessed  with  wiping  out  the 
remaining  Jews  under  their  control.  It 
became  the  personal  task  of  Adolf 
Eichmann  to  liquidate  the  Hungarian 
Jewish  community. 

Eichmann  pursued  this  cause  with  a 
vengeance.  It  is  ironic  that  Hungarian 
Jews,  who  survived  longest  among  all 
the  Jewish  conmiunities  in  Nazi 
Europe,  were  the  quickest  to  be  de- 
stroyed. In  a  2-month  period— from 
May  15  to  July  8,  1944—430.000  Jews 
were  deported  from  the  Hungarian 
countryside  in  sealed  cattle  cars. 
Among  those  carried  away  to  the  gas 
chambers  were  many  members  of  my 
family. 

Between  July  1944  and  January 
1945.  Raoul  Wallenberg  accomplished 
what  many  thought  was  impossible. 


Through  a  combination  of  what  has 
been  described  as  "bluff,  heroism,  and 
contempt  for  convention,"  Wallenberg 
saved  the  lives  of  100.000  of  the  re- 
maining Himgarian  Jewish  men. 
women,  and  children.  Risking  his  own 
life  constantly,  he  distributed  Swedish 
passports  by  the  thousands,  provided 
supplies  and  medicine  to  residents  of 
the  ghettos,  and  rescued  Jews  from 
death  marches  and  trains  bound  for 
Nazi  concentration  camps. 

Even  as  troops  of  the  Soviet  Union 
encircled  Budapest  in  late  1944,  Wal- 
lenberg continued  his  sacred  work.  On 
January  13,  1945.  WaUenberg  contact- 
ed the  Russians  to  persuade  them  to 
provide  supplies  for  the  remaining 
Jews  under  his  protection.  Pour  days 
later,  he  left  Budapest  for  a  meeting 
with  the  Russian  commander.  On  his 
way  to  the  meeting.  Wallenberg  was 
taken  into  Soviet  "protective  custody." 
Since  then,  there  has  been  no  official 
word  from  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  silence, 
the  Soviets  armoimced  In  1957  that  a 
prisoner  named  "Wallenberg"  died  of 
a  heart  attack  in  prison  in  1947.  This 
communique  was  signed  by  none  other 
than  the  former  President  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Andrei  Gromyko.  How- 
ever, neither  a  body  nor  a  death  certif- 
icate was  ever  produced.  In  fact,  eye- 
witness accounts  over  the  years,  and  as 
recently  as  December  22.  1986.  indi- 
cate that  this  was  not  the  case.  These 
accounts  affirmed  that  Wallenberg 
was  alive,  and  has  been  imprisoned  in 
the  Soviet  Union  since  his  abduction 
43  years  ago. 

It  is  a  supreme  irony  that  this  man 
who  saved  thousands  from  the  cruel 
tyrarmy  of  the  Nazis  could  not  save 
himself  from  becoming  a  prisoner  of 
tyrarmy.  While  it  is  unclear  why  the 
Soviets  have  refused  to  allow  the 
truth  about  this  lost  hero  to  be 
known,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  contin- 
ue to  press  them  until  we  can  learn  his 
fate. 

Indeed,  the  recent  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  a  good  sign  for 
Raoul  Wallenberg.  Many  have 
thought  that  as  long  as  Andrei  Gro- 
myko remained  in  a  position  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Soviet  leadership,  the  Wal- 
lenberg case  would  remain  closed  for 
fear  of  embarrassing  him.  Now,  with 
Gromyko's  death.  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
has  a  unique  opportimity  to  reopen  it. 
Now  is  the  time  to  let  Mr.  Gorbachev 
know  that  the  Wallenberg  case  is  a  top 
priority  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
U.S.  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg did  not  forget  the  Jewish  people 
when  it  seemed  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  had.  we  must  never  forget  Raoul 
Wallenberg  and  all  that  he  did.  In  par- 
ticular, the  United  States  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  find  out  what  has 
happened  to  him,  as  it  was  American 
sponsorship  which  apparently  led  the 
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quently  sUted  that  a  prisoner  named  Wal 
lenberg"  died  in  a  Soviet  prison  on  July  17. 
1947: 

Whereas  eyewitness  accounU  over  the 
years,  and  as  recently  as  December  1986.  in 
dicate  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  may  indeed 
still  be  alive  and  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet 
Union; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  pro 
duced  a  death  certificate  or  the  remains  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  prove  that  he  died; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  numer 
ous  attempts  by  Swedish  and  American  offi 
cials.  refuses  to  look  into  the  reports  that 
Raoul  Wallenberg  is  still  alive; 

Whereas  just  as  Raoul  Wallent>erg  did  not 
forget  the  Jewish  people  when  it  seemed 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  had  forgotten. 
Raoul  Wallenberg  and  all  that  he  did  for 
the  cause  of  humanity  must  never  be  forgot 
ten;  and 

Whereas  on  October  5.  1981.  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  signed  into  law  a  proc 
lamation  making  Raoul  Wallenberg  an  hon 
orary  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  October  5. 
1989.  is  designated  as  Raoul  Wallenberg 
Recognition  Day",  and  the  President  is  au 
thorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama 
tion  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  a  day  with  appropri 
ate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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this  resolution  will  be  very  much  on     Lantos].    for    having    authored    this 
top  of  the  desk,  and  It  is  so  appropri 


WORLD  WAR  II  REMEMBRANCE 
WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  221) 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  Sep 
tember  1,  1989.  as  "World  War  II  Re 
membrance  Week."  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lamtos]  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  221.  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  September  1. 
1989.  as  "World  War  II  Remembrance 
Week." 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman],  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Congress- 
men AspiH.  DicKiNSOw.  Montgomery. 
Solomon.  Hammerschmidt,  and  over 
200  others,  it  is  my  privilege  to  present 
this  resolution  to  this  Hotise. 

When  President  Bush  goes  back  to 
the  White  House  and  looks  at  his  desk. 


ate  that  it  should  be.  following  his 
recent  visit  to  Poland  and  Hungary 
and  the  summit  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  50  years  ago  on 
September  1,  1939,  that  the  troops  of 
the  Oerman  Third  Reich  launched  a 
surprise  attack  upon  Poland  and 
began  the  military  actions  that  led  to 
Worid  War  II. 

Japan,  Italy,  and  a  number  of  other 
states  subsequently  joined  Nazi  Ger- 
many in  attacking  their  neighbors. 

The  United  Kingdom.  France,  the 
United  States,  and  other  nations  de- 
clared war  on  the  aggressors  and  as  a 
result  of  this  greatest  conflagration  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  over  15  mil- 
lion combatants  died  and  over  24  mil- 
lion civilians  died. 

The  material  cost  of  the  Second 
World  War  boggles  the  imagination, 
but  the  destruction  of  societies  and 
structures,  the  elimination  of  civilized 
life  from  so  much  of  the  planet  was  in- 
finitely more  significant  than  the  ma- 
terial damage. 

As  a  result  of  the  vicious  racist  poli- 
cies of  the  Government  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  some  of  its  allies,  millions  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
were  murdered. 

Wartime  fears  and  prejudices  result- 
ed in  additional  millions  being  dis- 
placed, interned,  harassed,  placed 
under  suspicion  and  deprived  of  their 
property. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  technologi- 
cal developments  that  were  part  of 
this  war  and  which  followed  this  war. 
we  have  been  living  under  the  shadow 
of  nuclear  annihilation  for  almost  half 
a  century. 

This  summer,  which  is  the  summer 
that  for  the  first  time  is  beginning  to 
give  us  hope  that  we  are  moving  away 
from  the  abyss  of  yet  another  global 
war,  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  re- 
membering the  Second  World  War. 

With  the  week  beginning  September 
1.  1989.  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  we 
shall  be  honoring  "World  War  II  Re- 
membrance Week"  and  we  are  calling 
on  President  Bush  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  period 
with  appropriate  ceremony,  programs, 
activities  and  prayers  so  that  no  simi- 
lar nightmare  should  again  befall 
mankind. 

D  1720 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
221,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  September  1,  1989,  as 
World  War  II  Remembrance  week.  It 
was  with  pleasure  amd  pride  that  I  co- 
sponsored  this  resolution,  and  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  our  colleague  on  the 
Foreign      Affairs     Committee,      [Mr. 


measure. 

World  War  II  was  a  war  unlike  any 
other  we  have  ever  fought.  It  killed 
more  persons,  cost  more  money,  dam- 
aged more  property,  affected  more 
people,  and  probably  caused  more  far- 
reaching  changes  than  any  other  war 
in  history.  At  its  height,  more  than  50 
countries  took  part  in  the  war  and 
more  than  55  million  people  died.  The 
cost  of  this  war  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $1,154  trillion.  This  war 
eliminated  the  perilous  scourge  of 
nazism  from  the  face  of  the  world  and 
freed  the  thousands  of  Jews  held  pris- 
oner in  brutal  captivity.  Unfortunate- 
ly, millions  of  others  could  not  be 
saved.  World  War  II  stopped  the  ty- 
rannical worldwide  conquest  by  Japan 
and  by  dictators  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 
Beyond  the  results  of  the  war.  World 
War  II  reconfirmed  the  United  States' 
promise  to  protect  liberty  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Veterans  and  civilians  of  the  World 
War  II  era,  and  all  citizens  throughout 
our  Nation,  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  conflict.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  died  to  preserve 
and  uphold  the  democratic  ideals  and 
institutions  which  the  United  States 
dearly  maintains.  This  war  required 
the  mobilization  not  only  of  armies 
but  of  technologies,  economies,  and 
whole  peoples.  As  a  result,  our  entire 
Nation  took  part  in  this  noble  effort 
and  this  week  provide  fitting  tribute  to 
those  struggles. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  221 

Whereas  on  September  1.  1939.  troops  of 
the  German  Third  Reich  launched  a  sur- 
prise attack  upon  Poland  and  began  the 
military  actions  that  led  to  World  War  11: 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Japan, 
Italy,  and  other  states  subsequently  joined 
Nazi  Germany  in  attaclcing  their  neighbor 
ing  states  to  bolster  their  national  pride  and 
achieve  imperialistic  economic  advantages: 

Whereas  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance, 
the  United  States,  and  many  other  nations 
declared  war  upon  the  aggressors; 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  six-year  con- 
flict that  ensued  over  fifteen  million  com- 
batants were  killed  and  over  twenty-four 
million  noncombatants  died: 

Whereas  the  warring  nations  suffered 
nearly  $1.000,(K)0,000,000  in  costs  directly  re- 
lated to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  and  the 
severe  disruption  and  dislocation  of  the  con- 
flict resulted  In  losses  totaling  many  times 
that  amount  to  their  economies. 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  vicious  racist 
policies  of  the  Goverrunent  of  Nazi  Germa- 
ny and  some  of  its  allies,  millions  of  Inno- 
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cent  men.  women,  and  children  were  mur- 
dered, including  some  six  million  Jews: 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  wartime  fears  and 
prejudices,  millions  of  innocent  individuals 
were  needlessly  displaced,  interned,  har- 
assed, placed  under  suspicion,  and  deprived 
of  their  property  by  nations  on  both  sides  of 
the  conflict:  and 

Whereas  as  a  consequence  of  technologi- 
cal innovations  which  came  about  as  a 
result  of  this  war.  devastating  conventional 
weapons  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion directly  affect  growing  segments  of  ci- 
vilian populations;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  conunemora- 
tion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  the  week  beginning 
September  I.  1989.  is  designated  "World 
War  II  Remembrance  Week"  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  p>eriod  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


POLISH  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
MONTH 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  93)  to  designate  October  1989  as 
"Polish  American  Heritage  Month." 
and  ask  for  it£  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  simply 
like  to  inform  the  House  that  the  mi- 
nority has  no  objections  to  the  legisla- 
tion now  being  considered,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  93,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  October  13, 
1989  as  "Polish  American  Heritage 
Week,"  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BorskiI  for 
his  work  on  this  important  measure. 

I  am  gratified  to  recognize  the 
myriad  contributions  of  Polish  Ameri- 
cans to  life  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  days  of  Kosciuszco,  ethnic  Poles 
have  shared  their  burning  desire  for 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  Polish- 
Americans  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  preserved,  protected  and 
defended  the  American  way  of  life 
since  the  inception  of  the  American 
experience.  From  our  steel  mills  to  top 
foreign  policy  positions,  to  the  fields 
of  medicine  and  law,  the  contributions 
of  ethnic  Poles  to  the  good  of  Ameri- 
can society  will  be  commemorated  for 
generations  to  come. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Polish-Americans  can 
look  across  the  seas  to  the  land  of 
their  ancestry  and  derive  pleasure 
from  the  raging  tide  of  democracy 
throughout  Eastern  Europe.  The 
recent  Polish  elections  and  the  forces 
of  moderation  within  that  government 
provide  a  much  longed  for  opportunity 
for  Polish  citizens  to  experience  some 
of  what  their  emigre  counterparts 
have  experienced  in  our  great  Nation 
for  over  200  years. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  measure  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  full  support  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I'd  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popula- 
tion, Mr.  Sawyer,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pidge,  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  in  a  timely  manner. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
and  fellow  Polish  Americans,  Bill  Lipinski  of 
Illinois  and  Gerry  Kleczka  of  Wisconsin,  for 
the  time  and  effort  they  spend  in  helping  me 
gather  support  for  the  House  version  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  several  years,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  designate  Octo- 
ber as  "Polish  American  Heritage  Month." 
Each  year,  my  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
supported  that  legislation  overwhelmingly.  I 
ask  their  support  again  for  this  legislation  to 
make  October  1989  Polish  American  Heritage 
Month  or)ce  more. 

Polish  American  Hengage  Month  will  focus 
attention  on  the  great  contributions  that  Poles 
and  Polish-Americans  made  to  American  his- 
tory. 

Poles  fought  beside  Americans  from  the 
very  beginning  of  our  struggles  for  liberty. 
Their  willingness  to  fight  for  freedom  links 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  who  helped  the  Revo- 
lutk>nary  Army  win  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  with 
Lech  Walesa  and  the  many  other  Solidarity 
activists  who  continue  to  inspire  us  with  their 
activities  in  Poland  today. 

Like  many  of  these  peoples  who  journeyed 
to  America  from  dozens  of  different  nations, 
the  millions  of  Poles  who  immigrated  to  this 
country  made  important  contributions  to  all  as- 
pects of  American  life.  Throughout  nearly 
three  centuries  of  immigration,  they  have  been 
leading  businessmen,  athletes,  artists,  and  re- 
ligious leaders.  Poles  continue  to  be  leaders 
in  all  walks  of  American  life  today. 

Polish  American  Heritage  Month  will  estab- 
lish a  time  to  remember  the  history  and  values 
that  Poles  and  Americans  share.  The  history 
is  rich  and  varied.  It  includes  our  most  basic 
beliefs  in  liberty  and  freedom. 

As  a  Polish-American,  I  am  proud  to  have 
sponsored  the  House  version  of  this  important 
joint  resolutkjn  to  designate  October  1989  as 
Polish  American  Heritage  Month.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legis- 
latnn. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  93 

Whereas  the  first  Polish  immigrants  to 
North  America  were  among  the  settlers  of 
Jamestown.  Virginisi,  in  the  17th  century: 

Whereas  Kazimierz  Pulaski,  Tadeusz  Kos- 
ciuszko, and  other  Poles  came  to  the  British 
colonies  in  America  to  fight  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  to  risk  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  the  creation  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
contributing  to  the  development  of  arts,  sci- 
ences, government,  military  service,  athlet- 
ics, and  education  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
3,  1791,  was  directly  modeled  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  Is  recognized  as 
the  second  written  constitution  in  history, 
and  is  revered  by  Poles  and  Americans  of 
Polish  descent: 

Whereas  Americans  of  Polish  descent  and 
Americans  sympathetic  to  the  struggle  of 
the  Polish  people  to  regain  their  freedom 
remain  committed  to  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Polish  nation; 

Whereas  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  take  great  pride  in  and  honor  the 
achievements  of  the  greatest  son  of  Poland. 
His  Holiness  Pop)e  John  Paul  II; 

Whereas  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  take  great  pride  in  and  honor  the 
achievements  of  Nolsel  Peace  Prize  Laureate 
Lech  Walesa,  the  founder  of  the  Solidarity 
Labor  Federation; 

Whereas  the  Solidarity  Labor  Federation 
was  founded  in  August  1980  and  is  continu- 
ing its  struggle  against  oppression  by  the 
Government  of  Poland:  and 

Whereas  the  Polish  American  Congress  is 
observing  its  45th  anniversary  this  year  and 
is  celebrating  October  1989  as  Polish  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Month:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  1989  is 
designated  as  "Polish  American  Heritage 
Month",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  that  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  reaJd  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  several  Joint  resolu- 
tions just  considered  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL 
PARK  SYSTEM  REVIEW  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  199  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
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in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  1484. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1484)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Park  System  Review  Board,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Sawyer 
(Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  earlier  today,  pending  was  a 
demand  for  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  148.  noes 
251,  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  140) 

AYES- 148 

Archer 

Hancock 

Qiiillen 

Anne> 

Hansen 

Regula 

Bakfr 

Hasten 

Rhodes 

Ballenger 

Hefley 

Rater 

Bartlelt 

Henry 

Roberts 

Barton 

Herger 

Rogers 

Bateman 

Hiler 

RohrabachtT 

Bentley 

HoUoway 

Roth 

Bereuler 

Hopkins 

Schaefer 

Bilirakis 

Houghton 

Schiff 

BlUey 

Hunter 

Schncidrr 

Broom  field 

Inhofe 

Schueltf 

Brown  ( CO  > 
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D  1747 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Craig  for.  with  Mr.  Markey  against. 
Mrs.    Martin    of    Illinois    for.    with    Ms. 
Kaptur  against. 

Messrs.  DINGELL.  MATSUI, 
SCHEUER,  CONTE,  PURSELL,  and 
SOLOMON  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendent  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DicKs,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  1484)  to  establish  a 
National  Park  System  Review  Board, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  199,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  lime,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  1750 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
VETERANS         AFFAIRS,  AND 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND  FOR  SUNDRY 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES, 

BOARDS,  COMMISSIONS,  COR- 
PORATIONS AND  OFFICES.  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS BILL,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1990 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpo- 
rations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  GREEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  1484,  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  586 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  586. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COULD  ENDING  HOME  RULE 
SOLVE  THE  CRIME  PROBLEM 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA? 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
do  you  do  when  a  staff  member  gets 
mugged  in  Washington.  DC,  the  most 
dangerous  place  in  America,  fantasy 
land  U.S.A.? 

The  civic  leaders  are  angered,  the 
D.C.  Government  officials  are  an- 
gered, the  President  of  the  Washing- 
ton Visitors  Association  is  angered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  they  angered 
about?  Well,  apparently  not  crime  in 
crime  city,  U.S.A.,  but  instead  they  are 
angered  about  a  TV  ad  by  NRA  depict- 
ing the  crime. 

That  crime  was  very  real  for  Danny 
Rostad  of  my  staff  on  last  Saturday  at 
2  p.m.  when  three  men  mugged  him  in 
broad  daylight.  That  crime  was  very 
real  for  the  attorney  that  worked  with 
the  ethics  committee  on  the  Wright 
affair  that  was  mugged  within  one 
bl(x:k,  one  block  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  ask  Mr.  Dick  Nelson,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Grand  Hyatt  if,  quote, 
that  is  not  the  way  it  is  here,  end 
quote.  Why  do  a  number  of  Congress- 
men's offices  warn  their  interns,  warn 
their  staffs  and  the  visitors  about  the 
dangers  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, like  Gotham  City,  been  taken 
over  by  the  Joker  where  greed,  drugs, 
crime,  and  murder  are  ignored  by  the 
council  and  civic  leaders?  What  an 
image  of  shame  this  city  has  project- 
ed. 

Can  ending  home  rule  clean  it  up?  I 
do  not  know,  but  let  us  ask  the  victims 
of  the  crime  of  the  incompetence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Times: 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  July  10, 

19891 

NRA  Television  Ad  Wounds  City  Leaders 

(By  John  E.  Smith) 

With  police  lights  flashing  in  the  back- 
ground, actor  Charlton  Heston  walks  beside 
a  graffiti-covered  brick  wall.  Sirens  wail  in 
the  distance. 

"This  is  the  most  dangerous  place  in 
America,"  he  says.  "Our  murder  capital. 
Washington,  D.C." 

Mr.  Heston's  comments,  part  of  a  televi- 
sion commercial  being  aired  locally  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  have  angered 
D.C.  govemrrent  and  civic  leaders  con- 
cerned with  the  city's  image  and  its  effect 
on  tourism. 

The  NRA  says  it  has  no  plans  of  showing 
the  TV  spots  nationally,  but  D.C.  officials 
still  fear  that  congressmen  here  might  be 
affected  negatively  by  the  spots  and  carry 
home  the  word  that  the  city  is  a  nasty  place 
to  visit. 

Groups  ranging  from  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade  to  the  local  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employees  Union  have  writ- 
ten letters  to  NRA  officials,  assailing  them 
for  their  "unwarranted  exploitation"  of  the 
region's  crime  problems. 

"It's  totally  ludicrous  and  ridiculous,"  said 
Dick  Nelson,  president  of  the  Washington 
Convention  and  Visitors  Association  and  the 
Grand  Hyatt's  managing  director.  "It's  like 
you're  looking  around  here— afraid  for  your 
life— and  that's  not  the  way  it  is." 

The  D.C.  government  also  has  become  in- 
volved, scheduling  a  meeting  this  week  with 
leaders  of  the  city's  tourism  industry  to  try 
to  find  ways  to  counter  the  negative  publici- 
ty, or  stop  the  NRA  from  running  the  TV 
spot  and  similar  newspaper  and  magazine 
ads  about  the  city. 

"Sure,  we're  concerned,"  mayoral  spokes- 
man John  White  said.  -The  [NRA  TV  ad]  is 
a  terrible  distortion.  It  really  plays  on  peo- 
,j3le's  fears." 

*   But   NRA   leaders   aren't  about   to   back 
down. 

"As  long  as  the  District  government  seeks 
to  leave  its  citizens  defenseless  in  the  face  of 
rampant  violence,  this  association  will  use 
every  avenue  open  to  us  in  airing  our  mes- 
sage," NRA  Executive  Vice  President  J. 
Warren  Cassidy  said  last  week  in  a  written 
response  to  the  Board  of  Trade  letter. 

NRA  leaders  said  the  TV  commercial,  tar- 
geted at  members  of  Congress  who  will  be 
voting  on  handgun-control  legislation,  uses 
the  city's  strict  laws  as  an  example  of  the 
failure  of  such  measures. 

"The  intent  behind  [the  NRA  campaign] 
is  fairly  obvious,  and  that  is  to  point  out 
that  gim  laws  don't  work."  said  Richard  E. 
Gardiner,  director  of  state  and  local  affairs 
for  the  NRA.  "D.C.  has  had  a  gun  law  for  a 
long  time,  and  look  at  it.  It's  become  the 
murder  capital  of  the  country." 

But  city  government  and  tourism  leaders 
complain  that  the  NRA  is  distorting  the 
true  nature  of  the  crime  problem  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  failing  to  point  out  that  the  rela- 
tively lax  handgun  laws  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  may  be  contributing  to  D.C's  vio- 
lent-crime rate. 

NRA  officials  disagree.  'All  it  [the  TV  ad] 
does  is  tell  the  truth  about  the  District," 
Mr.  Gardiner  said.  "From  some  people's  per- 
spectives, it  might  be  vicious,  but  it's  the 
truth.  I  guess  the  truth  hurts. " 

For  now,  the  NRA's  TV  commercial  is  run- 
ning only  on  television  stations  in  the  area 
including  WJLA-Channel  7  and  local  cable 
stations.  It  was  scheduled  to  air  around 
evening-news     programs     for     about     two 


months,  from  mid-May  to  late  July,  al- 
though NRA  officials  said  the  run  may  be 
extended. 

Tourism  industry  leaders  said  a  primary 
concern  was  that  the  television  ad  would  be 
aired  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  While 
NRA  officials  said  no  such  plans  exist,  Mr. 
Gardiner  said  other  cities  could  learn  a 
lesson  from  such  advertising. 

"It  would  be  relevant,  the  message  sort  of 
being:  'If  you  want  to  be  like  the  District  of 
Columbia,  if  you  want  the  crime  rate  to  be 
like  the  District  of  Columbia's,  then  pass  a 
gun  ban  like  the  District  of  Columbia.' "  he 
said. 

The  NRA's  newspaper  ad— titled  "How 
many  must  follow  In  D.C's  footsteps  before 
they  learn?"— showed  a  series  of  toes  tagged 
in  a  morgue.  It  ran  last  month  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  in  the  D.C.  regional  edition 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  NRA  leaders 
said  they  had  no  plans  to  continue  running 
that  ad. 

NRA  officials  declined  to  reveal  the  cost 
of  their  media-advertising  campaign  but  did 
say  that  Mr.  Heston  volunteered  his  services 
for  the  commercial. 

NRA  leaders  also  acknowledged  the  criti- 
cism they  have  received  but  offered  some  of 
their  own.  They  said  D.C.  tourism  officials 
should  focus  their  energy  on  reducing  the 
crime  rate  rather  than  stifling  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  problem. 

"I  would  think  the  tourism  industry  would 
be  more  concerned  with  the  facts  of  the 
crime  rate  than  an  honest  presentation  of 
what  the  facts  of  the  crime  rate  are,"  said 
Jim  Baker,  NRA  director  of  federal  affairs. 

But  tourism-industry  leaders  argued  tha' 
their  concern  with  the  advertising  was  justi- 
fied because  the  ads  easily  could  cause  a  de- 
cline in  visitors  to  the  city  and  a  subsequent 
increase  in  crime. 

In  his  protest  letter  to  the  NRA,  the  local 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  Union 
chief,  Ron  Richardson,  asks,  "Are  there  no 
lengths  to  which  you  will  go  to  present  your 
misguided  views?" 

"When  tourism  goes  down,  we  lose  jobs," 
Mr.  Richardson  said  in  an  interview.  "And 
then  you  have  kids  with  no  jobs,  and  some- 
times they  feel  they  can  only  turn  to 
crime." 

Dierdre  Daly,  director  of  the  D.C.  Com- 
mittee to  Promote  Washington,  added.  "I 
think  the  idea  is  to  get  us  all  together  to  see 
what  can  be  done  about  the  [NRA 
campaign]  .  .  .  which  is  defaming  the  repu- 
tation of  the  nation's  capital. 

The  city  also  is  formirig  a  committee  with 
government  and  tourism  officials  to  find 
long-term  solutions  to  the  District's  image 
problem,  mayoral  spokeswoman  Lurma 
Rackley  said.  The  panel,  in  the  "start-up 
phase,"  was  not  designed  to  handle  just  the 
NRA  campaign  but  rather  the  entire  range 
of  issues  confronting  the  city's  image,  she 
said. 


THE  MAY  30,  1989,  DISCOVERY 
OF  SALVADORAN  ARMS  CACHE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Schroeder).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Bereuter]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Madam  Speaker, 
frequently  a  Member  of  this  body  has 
difficulty  publicly  speaking  about  im- 
portant and  controversial  foreign 
policy  and  military  matters,  because 
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the  relevant  material  is  classified. 
That  has  frequently  been  the  case  of 
late  with  respect  to  many  matters  in- 
volving Central  America.  Today,  this 
Member  is  pleased  to  have  unclassified 
material  to  share  on  arms  shipments 
to  Salvador. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  major  in- 
surgent weapons  cache  in  San  Salva- 
dor underscores  the  continuing  com- 
mitment of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  to 
support  the  guerrilla  war  in  El  Salva- 
dor. The  cache— the  largest  ever  cap- 
tured by  government  forces— com- 
prises a  wide  variety  of  modem  Soviet- 
designed  small  arms  and  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition 
manufactured  in  Cuba  as  recently  as 
198«.  The  more  than  300  AD-47  rifles 
were  manufau;tured  in  North  Korea 
and  East  Germany.  The  captured 
rocket  propelled  grenade  launchers— 
RPF-18"s  and  RPG-7s— were  also  of 
Soviet  bloc  manufacture;  a  number  of 
them  appeared  to  be  in  their  original 
packaging.  The  maxihineguns  found 
were  of  Yugoslavian  origin.  It  is  ever 
more  apparent  that  the  guerrillas  are 
almost  completely  dependent  on  exter- 
nal sources  of  supply  in  order  to  wage 
war  in  El  Salvador. 

Havana  and  Managua  have  long 
been  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
Salvadoran  insurgents.  Because  the 
guerrillas  lose  far  more  weaponry  and 
ammunition  to  the  government  than 
they  capture,  this  external  source  of 
supply  remains  vital  to  the  insurgents' 
ability  to  sustain  their  war  effort.  The 
bulk  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  used 
by  the  guerrillas  continues  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Cuba  through  Nicaragua.  Ma- 
nagua's role  consists  primarily  of  pro- 
viding transportation,  warehousing, 
and  coordination  for  deliveries  of  ma 
teriel  bound  for  the  insurgents.  In  ad- 
dition, Cuba  and  Nicaragua  serve  as 
conduits  for  the  shipment  of  supplies 
from  other  sources,  allowing  Havana 
and  Managua  to  control  the  amounts 
and  types  of  materiel  sent  to  the  guer- 
rillas. 

The  pace  of  external  supply  has 
risen  sharply  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  as  evidenced  by  this  cache.  Most 
shipments  probably  come  by  sea,  and 
in  1988  the  number  of  suspected  sea- 
borne deliveries  almost  doubled  over 
the  levels  reached  in  previous  years. 
These  shipments  have  continued  at  a 
similarly  high  rate  in  1989,  and  over- 
land deliveries  also  appear  to  have  ac 
celerated.  This  expanded  supply  of  the 
guerrillas  almost  certainly  reflects  a 
Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  decision  to  re- 
place the  insurgents'  previous  mix  of 
Western  weapons  and  rearm  and  up- 
grade them  with  new  Soviet-designed 
weaponry.  This  will  increase  even  fur- 
ther the  dependence  of  the  guerrillas 
on  their  mentors  in  Havana  and  Mana- 
gua, since  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  will  be 
the  only  sure  sources  of  the  large 
amounts  of  ammunition,  spare  parts. 


and  replacements  needed  by  the  insur- 
gents for  their  new  Soviet-style  arms. 

The  government's  capture  of  this 
large  cache  is  a  setback  for  the  guerril- 
las, and  it  is  indicative  of  the  increas- 
ing professionalism  and  proficiency  of 
the  Salvadoran  police  force.  Despite 
such  government  success,  however. 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  have  not  shown 
any  inclination  to  slacken  their  at- 
tempts to  prop  up  the  insurgents. 
Havana  and  Managua  are  continuing 
to  underwrite  the  violence  in  El  Salva- 
dor by  servmg  as  the  critical  logistics 
base  and  supply  line  for  the  insurgent 
forces. 
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AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF 
BICENTENNIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGGs]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs  BOGGS  Madam  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  four  related  resolutions  to  author- 
ize trie  pnnting  of  four  booKlets  as  part  of  our 
overall  commemoration  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

These  publications  include  a  book  entitled 
Origins  of  the  House  of  Representatives  A 
Documentary  Record  "  which  brings  together  a 
numt>er  of  the  key  documents  and  writings 
that  relate  to  the  establishment  and  nature  of 
the  House  as  an  institution 

Two  publications.  "Women  in  Congress" 
and  Black  Americans  in  Congress"  are  simi- 
lar to  booklets  the  Congress  had  prepared 
and  published  dunng  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  1976  The  original 
booklets  were  very  popular  and  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  our  celebration  at  the 
time  For  more  than  a  decade  they  have  been 
out  of  print  We  now  propose  to  publish  updat- 
ed and  t>etter  researched  editions 

These  three  publications  have  been  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Dr  Raymond 
Smock  by  the  Office  of  the  Bicentennial 

The  fourth  publication,  The  US  Capitol  A 
Brief  Architectural  History "  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  It  IS  a  fine  work  that  will  contnbute  a 
great  deal  to  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  this  magnificent  building  by  visitors  as 
well  as  those  who  work  here 


THE  75TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  FIRST 
U.S.  NAVY  AERONAUTICAL  STA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Hurro]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Madam  Speaker.  Pen- 
sacola  is  one  of  Florida's  and  the  Na- 
tions  most  historic  cities.  It  is  the 
cradle  of  naval  aviation.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  Pensacola  was  the  site  of  the 
75th  anniversary  celebration  of  naval 
aviation. 

Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station  is 
almost  as  old  as  naval  aviation  itself 
and  this  coming  November  16  we  will 


celebrate  again— this  time  the  75th 
birthday  of  the  Nation's  first  U.S. 
Navy  aeronautical  station.  I  am  sure 
Pensacola  will  again  stage  a  great  cele- 
bration and  will  have  the  welcome  mat 
out  for  all  who  would  like  to  share  in 
another  top  notch  event  for  our  Navy. 
About  125,000  naval  aviators  have 
earned  their  wings  of  gold  at  Pensax;o- 
la  since  Lt.  Comdr.  Henry  C.  Mustin 
came  on  the  scene  to  establish  the 
naval  air  station  75  years  ago.  Mustin 
arrived  with  his  pioneering  airmen 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Mississippi  which 
dropped  anchor  in  Pensacola  Bay. 
Nine  officers  and  twenty  three  enlist- 
ed men  disembarked  and  set  up  tent 
hangars  for  seven  ungainly  flying 
boats. 

Actually,  the  Pensacola  navy  yard 
was  established  almost  100  years 
before,  in  1824,  and  abandoned  in 
1911.  But  this  was  chosen  to  be  the 
home  of  naval  aviation  because  of  the 
mild  climate  as  well  as  the  easily  de- 
fended, landlocked  bay  and  proximity 
to  the  Panama  Canal  and  West  Indies. 
According  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Pensacola  News  Journal  Pensacolians 
really  did  not  know  that  aboard  the 
Mississippi  on  that  January  10,  1914, 
was  the  entire  aviation  fleet  ol  the 
U.S.  Navy  from  Aimapolis— then 
merely  a  primitive  experimental 
project  under  the  command  of  Mustin 
and  Lt.  John  Tower. 

Commander  Mustin  was  ordered  to 
plan  for  the  Navy's  future  in  the  skies 
by  establishing  the  Navy's  first  aero- 
nautical station. 

For  the  next  11  months,  to  the 
amazement  of  Pensacolians  watching 
seaplanes  over  Pensacola  Bay  for  the 
first  time.  Tower  taught  the  navy  bird- 
men  to  fly  and  maintain  their  rickety 
aircraft  in  tent  hangars  on  the  beach. 
Then,  on  November  16,  1914,  the  head- 
quarters activities  were  shifted  to  the 
navy  yard  mainland,  officially  estab- 
lishing the  beginning  of  what  would 
become  the  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. 

By  the  years  of  World  War  I,  Pensa- 
cola NAS  was  the  largest  aeronautical 
station  in  the  world.  By  the  I940's, 
NAS  was  a  key  training  installation 
for  World  War  II.  And  today  NAS  re- 
tains its  claim  as  the  cradle  of  naval 
aviation. 

Thus.  November  16,  1989,  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  official  anniversary, 
complete  with  a  logo  of  the  "Cradle  of 
Naval  Aviation"  made  official  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Besides  design- 
ing the  official  logo,  the  Pensacola  En- 
graving Co..  publisher  of  the  Pensaco- 
la NAS  newspaper,  Gosport,  will  pub- 
lish a  200-page  pictorial  history  of  the 
air  station  for  the  November  com- 
memoration. 

Doubtless  this  anniversary  period 
will  be  a  time  for  the  Navy  to  show- 
case NAS  and  its  long  and  varied  histo- 
ry. And  certainly  it  will  be  an  opportu- 
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nity  for  Pensacolians  to  join  with  the 
Navy  in  expressing  appreciation  for 
this  long  heritage  that  has  taken 
naval  aviation  from  its  infancy  in 
those  canvas-covered  wood  seaplanes 
on  pontoons  lifted  by  sputtering  gaso- 
line engines  to  the  year  of  supersonic 
jet  flying  worldwide. 

The  naval  air  station  has  provided 
Pensacola  with  a  long  and  proud  asso- 
ciation with  the  development  and  pilot 
training  of  the  Navy's  age  of  flight. 
And  thousands  who've  trained  here  as 
pilots  and  aircraft  crewmen  served  our 
Nation  in  two  World  Wars,  the  Korean 
conflict.  "Vietnam,  and  during  interna- 
tional emergencies. 

We  should  mark  this  important  an- 
niversary with  a  celebration  befitting 
the  scope  of  the  development  of  naval 
aviation.  While  it  might  not  now 
appear  to  have  the  magic  of  the  na- 
tional 75th  celebration  in  1986.  this 
one  belongs  exclusively  to  Pensacola. 

And  this  community  should  join  our 
Navy  neighbors  in  tribute  for  having 
given  this  town  a  proud  legacy  during 
75  eventful  years. 

And,  we  hope,  with  the  coming  of 
the  operational  carrier  U.S.S.  Kitty 
Hawk,  many  many  more. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REPEAL  THE  WRIGHT 
AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  GLICKMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  10  years 
ago,  a  section  was  included  in  the  Internation- 
al Air  Transportation  Competition  Act  to  pro- 
hibit commercial  air  carriers  from  providing 
service  between  Dallas  Love  Field  and  points 
located  outside  of  Texas  or  its  four  surround- 
ing States.  The  section,  known  as  the  Wright 
amendment,  shouki  never  have  been  allowed 
to  be  included  in  the  law.  It  is  egregious,  anti- 
competitive and  unconstitutional.  That  section 
of  tfie  law  must  be  eliminated. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  the  Wright  amendment  The  Wright 
amendment  is  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  in 
Its  structure.  It  allows  travel  to  Love  Field  only 
from  points  in  Texas,  as  well  as  points  in  Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  and  New  Mexico, 
the  four  States  contiguous  to  Texas. 

It  permits  direct  service  from  New  Orleans 
and  Albuquerque  to  Dallas  Love  Field  (425 
miles  and  595  miles  respectively)  but  does  not 
allow  such  service  from  Wichita  to  Love  Field. 
The  amendment  does  not  even  permit  con- 
necting, or  through,  service.  If  a  passenger 
wanted  to  travel  from  Wichita  to  Dallas  Love 
Field,  they  would  be  required  to  purchase  a 
roundtrip  ticket  to  a  connecting  city  in  one  of 
the  four  contiguous  States,  such  as  Tulsa,  and 
then  purchase  a  separate  second  roundtrip 
ticket  from  Tulsa  to  Dallas.  Caniers  are  further 
prohibited  from  providing  joint  ticketing  with 
another  air  carrier,  known  as  interiine  service. 
Currently,  Southwest  Airlines,  a  low-cost 
carrier,  is  the  only  commercial  air  carrier  pro- 
viding  jet   service  to   Love   Field.   Fares  to 


Dallas  are  much  higher  from  cities  that  cannot 
receive  direct  service  to  Love  Fiekl  by  South- 
west, as  this  tack  of  direct  service  aik>ws  the 
major  carriers  flying  to  D/FW  to  charge  a 
higher  price. 

For  example,  on  July  1 ,  an  individual  could 
purchase  a  "7-day  advance  fare"  from  New 
Orleans  to  Dallas  for  $118  on  Delta  Airiines. 
American  Airlines  or  Southwest.  Although 
Delta  and  American  serve  D/FW  and  South- 
west serves  Love  Field,  the  fares  are  the 
same  as  a  result  of  the  market  competition 
from  Southwest. 

However,  an  individual  purchasing  the  same 
"7-day  advance  fare"  from  Wichita  to  Dallas, 
a  route  which  does  not  have  the  benefit  of 
direct  servk:e  by  a  low  cost  carrier  like  South- 
west, must  pay  $218  on  Delta  or  American. 
And  while  urwestricted  fares  to  Dallas  from 
New  Orleans  range  from  $138  to  $164,  ttiey 
cost  $520  from  Wichita.  Keep  in  mind  Wk:hita 
is  closer  to  Dallas  than  New  Orleans.  In  addi- 
tion, Dallas  is  the  highest  market  of  travel 
from  Wichita,  so  it  Is  unlikely  the  higher  fare 
could  be  the  result  of  a  low  number  of  pas- 
sengers traveling  on  that  route. 

It  is  clear  that  fares  are  significantly  lower  in 
martlets  wtiere  Southwest  competitively  pro- 
vides direct  service  to  Dallas  than  they  are  in 
maritets  whk:h  do  not  have  such  competition 
from  the  low-cost  carrier.  Repealing  the 
Wright  amendment  will  open  up  competition, 
reducing  rates  to  competitive  levels,  and  sub- 
stantially increasing  business  between  mar- 
kets. 

That,  after  all,  is  what  Congress  intended  to 
accomplish  by  passing  the  Airline  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1978.  It's  time  to  eliminate  this 
special  interest  section  of  law,  so  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  competitive  access 
to  interstate  travel  as  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It's  time  to  repeal  the  Wright  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  1056.  FEDERAL  FACILI- 
TIES COMPLIANCE  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-149)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  202)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1056)  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to 
clarify  provisions  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  requirements  and 
sanctions  to  Federal  facilities,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  in 
order  to  be  printed. 


MILITARY  EDUCATION: 
EDUCATING  STRATEGISTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Madam  Speaker, 
this  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses that  I  make  to  this  House  con- 
cerning military  education.  I  am  the 
chairman  of  a  panel  on  military  educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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All  last  year  we  conducted  a  series  of 
hearings,  some  28  in  all.  with  48  wit- 
nesses, interviewed  some  100  individ- 
uals, to  see  what  we  could  do  about 
making  military  education,  that  is,  the 
education  of  our  military  leaders  and 
future  mUitary  leaders,  all  the  better. 

This  afternoon  I  wish  to  speak  about 
the  subject  of  educating  strategists.  A 
major  part  of  our  panel's  effort  was  di- 
rected at  assessing  how  well  the  cur- 
rent professional  military  education 
system  encourages  strategic  thinking 
and  the  developing  of  strategists.  The 
panel's  focus  on  strategy  was  prompt- 
ed by  the  perception  of  shortcomings 
in  the  formulation  and  articulation  of 
American  strategy  and  a  concern 
about  whether  the  professional  mili- 
tary education  system  is  nurturing  of- 
ficers as  it  did  in  the  past,  particularly 
between  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II,  who  can  contribute  to  both  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  national  security  strategy. 

Although  the  panel  does  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  those  who  criticize 
U.S.  strategy,  it  does  believe  that  our 
strategy  is  too  important  to  leave  to 
chance.  Recognizing  that  the  informa- 
tion of  a  national  strategy  is  essential- 
ly a  political  process,  the  panel  none- 
theless believes  that  well-educated 
military  officers  who  can  think  strate- 
gically have  an  important  contribution 
to  make  to  the  development  of  strate- 
gy, and  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
need  for  the  military  education  system 
to  improve  its  contribution  to  strategic 
thinking. 

We  can  go  back  to  the  days  of  World 
War  I  and  look  at  those  well-educated 
military  officers  who  thought  strategi- 
cally and  did  make  an  outstanding 
contribution,  and  we  can  list  names 
like  George  C.  Marshall.  Omar  Brad- 
ley, and  the  like,  who  fit  in  that  cate- 
gory. 

In  the  past,  geography  and  technolo- 
gy enabled  our  covmtry  to  wait  until 
wartime  to  draw  upon  the  strategic 
vision  of  its  military  leaders.  However, 
the  era  of  violent  peace  that  emerged 
after  World  War  II  and  is  now  with  us 
has  created  a  need  for  military  officers 
who  can  contribute  their  strategic 
vision  during  peacetime. 

The  panel,  by  its  emphasis  on  strate- 
gy, intends  to  imderscore  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  officers  who  can 
think  strategically  is  as  vitally  impor- 
tant to  American  security  as  effective 
weapons  systems  and  adequate  sup- 
plies of  munitions  are. 

Critics  of  U.S.  strategic  thinking 
often  i>oint  to  specific  incidents  involv- 
ing the  use  of  military  force  or  to 
issues  concerning  the  linkage  between 
military  force  and  our  national  goals. 
Some  good  examples  of  this  are  the 
American  experience  in  Vietnam,  the 
concern  that  United  States  military 
capabilities  are  inappropriately 
skewed  toward  unlikely  contingencies. 
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the  belief  that  inadequate  attention  is 
paid  to  the  arms-control  implications 
of  defense  policy,  the  lack  of  attention 
paid  to  siffordability  of  weapons  sys- 
tems or  force  structure  and  the  tend- 
ency for  the  annual  defense  debate  to 
focus  on  the  number  of  fighters  and 
the  number  of  tanks  and  the  number 
of  frigates  and  the  numbers  of  subma- 
rines with  too  little  consideration  of 
how  individual  systems  contribute  to 
either  our  military  capability  or  to  our 
overall-security  objectives,  meaning 
national  strategic  thinking. 

D  1810 
f  His^rically.  according  to  some 
vrh<5tars.  the  formation  and  execution 
oT  U.S.  military  policy  has  been  hin- 
dered by  a  difficulty  in  clearly  linking 
military  policy  with  strategic  perspec- 
tive. This  school  sees  the  American 
tradition  of  pragmatism  as  impeding 
strategic  thinking. 

Strategic  thinking  requires  the  con- 
nection of  diverse  but  interrelated 
issues  into  a  systematic  pattern.  In  the 
panel's  view,  a  related  problem  ha.s  im- 
peded a  more  noteworthy  contribution 
to  the  strategic  thinking  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary officers.  Service  interesU.  unlea- 
vened by  a  larger  perspective,  have 
tended  to  dominate  the  development 
of  U.S.  military  policy. 

A  major  objective  of  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act  is  to  encourage  the  larger 
perspective  on  the  part  of  the  military 
officer  corps. 

Does  a  professional  military  educa 
tion  still   nurture  strategic   thinking:" 
Does  our  military  spend  so  much  time 
studying  tactics  and  weapons  systems 
that   there   is   no   time    for   strategic 
thinking?  A  fundamental  concern  that 
contributed   to   the   panels   focus   on 
strategy  is  the  perception  that  Hiro 
shima  and  Nagasaki  marked  not  only 
the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  era.  but  also  a 
beginning  of  the  decline  in  the  contn 
bution  of  military  officers  to  the  de- 
velopment of  U.S.  strategy. 

With  few  exceptions,  military  offi- 
cers have  t)een  absent  from  the  rank^s 
of  the  most  prominent  post-World 
War  II  strategic  thinkers.  Maxwell 
Taylor.  I  might  add  a  fellow  Missoun- 
an.  is  one  of  those  exceptions,  fortu- 
nately. 

In  this  respect,  the  last  40  years 
differ  from  the  more  distant  past.  The 
United  States  has  been  blessed  during 
its  history  with  military  leaders  who 
are  also  outstanding  strategic  think 
ers.  the  father  of  our  modem  strategy; 
Alfred  Thayer  Mahan.  the  architect  of 
victory  during  World  War  II.  George 
C.  Marshall;  the  main  person  responsi- 
ble for  the  theoretical  basis  of  today's 
NATO  strategy  of  flexible  response. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Each  of  those  offi- 
cers, one  an  admiral  and  two  generals 
made  a  profound  and  lasting  contribu 
tion  to  national  security  by  stimulat- 
ing debate  over  U.S.  strategy   or  by 
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sound  and  imaginative  strategic  advice 
to  American  political  leaders. 

The  panel  appreciates  that  the  basic 
formulation  of  a  national  security 
strategy,  of  which  military  strategy  is 
only  one  component,  is  essentially  a 
political  process.  They  point  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  1930's  appears  to 
have  been  a  relatively  high  water 
mark  for  the  education  and  develop- 
ment of  military  thought  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Many  retired  officers  who  we  inter- 
viewed pointed  out  that  prior  to  World 
War  II.  attendance  at  intermediate  or 
senior  military  school  was  considered  a 
necessity  of  duty,  and  even  in  many 
cases  a  reward.  Many  renowned  World 
War  II  military  leaders,  such  as  Eisen- 
hower, Nimitz.  Arnold,  and  Bradley  at- 
tended a  senior  professional  military 
.school.  Admiral  Halsey,  affectionately 
known  in  history  as  Bull"  Halsey. 
who  successfully  commanded  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II  an  am- 
phibious campaign  against  the  Japa- 
nese, attended  both  the  Army  War 
College  and  the  Navy  War  College.  A 
subsequent  assignment  as  a  faculty 
memt)er  was  a  highly  prized  duty  that 
was  reserved  only  for  the  best  officers. 
That  is  what  it  ought  to  be  today.  Un- 
fortunately, in  so  many  instances,  it  is 
not. 

Both  national  security  strategy  and 
national  military  strategy  focus  on  the 
relationship  between  the  means  and 
the  end.  But  the  former,  that  is  the 
national  security  strategy,  encom- 
passes a  wider  range  of  factors. 

For  purposes  of  our  discussion 
today,  let  us  look  at  the  definitions. 
National  military  strategy  is  the  art 
and  science  of  employing  the  armed 
forces  of  a  nation  to  secure  the  objec 
tives  of  national  policy  by  the  applica- 
tion of  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Na- 
tional security  strategy  is  the  art  and 
science  of  developing  and  using  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  psychological 
powers  of  a  nation  to  get  together 
with  its  armed  forces  during  peace  and 
war  to  secure  national  objectives. 

On  a  lower  rung  there  is  the  area  of 
warfare  known  as  operational  art. 
which  those  of  us  outside  the  military 
refer  to  as  theater  warfare.  Operation- 
al art  is  the  employment  of  military 
forces  to  obtain  strategic  goals  in  a 
theater  of  war  or  theater  of  operations 
through  the  design,  organization,  and 
conduct  of  campaigns  and  major  oper- 
ations. 

Yet  another  lower  level  of  this  is 
that  of  tactics.  Tactics  involves  smaller 
military  units,  for  example,  an  army 
company  or  even  an  entire  corps  in 
the  achievement  of  specific  battlefield 
objectives.  How  to  take  the  hill,  to  go 
around  it  or  up  it?  Tactics  then,  in 
contrast  to  operational  art.  that  is  the- 
ater art,  focuses  on  a  narrower,  more 
specific  range  of  goals. 

Let  us  look  at  the  attributes.  Madam 
Speaker,  of  a  strategist.  Scholars  have 


long  remarked  about  the  educational 
and  professional  diversity  among  Inno- 
vative strategists  such  as  Clausewitz, 
Mahan.  Brodie.  and  Kahn.  Given  this 
notable  diversity,  do  strategists  have 
any  shared  attributes?  John  Collins, 
who  we  know  as  a  senior  specialist  in 
national  defense  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  has  written  that  strategists, 
despite  diverse  backgrounds,  generally 
do  share  a  common  set  of  attributes. 
Many  of  the  characteristics  he  identi- 
fies are  also  mentioned  by  other  wit- 
nesses in  our  panel  hearings. 

First,  a  true  strategist  must  be  ana- 
lytical. Second,  a  strategist  must  be 
pragmatic.  Third,  a  strategist  must  be 
innovative.  Fourth,  and  very  impor- 
tant, a  strategist  must  be  broadly  edu- 
cated. 

Few  officers  possess  all  of  these  at- 
tributes. It  is  rare  to  find  individuals 
capable  of  a  high  degree  of  conceptua- 
lization and  innovation,  attributes 
that  most  distinguish  the  theoretical 
from  the  applied  strategist.  Uafortu- 
nately.  the  objective  of  the  profession- 
al military  education  system  is  not  the 
creation  of  a  large  pool  of  military  of- 
ficers who  are  strategists  on  the  order 
of  Mahan.  In  the  view  of  the  panel, 
only  a  small  number  of  genuine,  theo- 
retical strategists  are  needed. 

In  World  War  II  we  did  not  need  too 
many  George  C.  Marshalls.  Fortunate- 
ly for  ourselves  and  the  world,  he  was 
there. 

D  1820 

Madam  Speaker,  the  next  question 
is  how  do  we  develop  strategists? 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  how  strategists  are  developed, 
the  panel  found  it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress four  questions: 

How  important  is  education? 

What  type  of  education  is  relevant? 

What  are  the  roles  of  PME  schools 
as  compared  to  other  institutions? 

What  type  of  faculty  is  needed? 

The  panel  believes  that  the  answers 
to  each  of  these  questions  are  impor- 
tant for  optimizing  the  contribution  of 
education  to  the  development  of  strat- 
egists. 

In  the  panel's  view,  the  selection,  as- 
signment, and  education  systems  need 
to  be  better  coordinated  in  order  to 
maximize  the  inherent  synergy  of 
these  three  factors. 

Innate  talent  probably  is  the  most 
fundamental  component  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  strategist.  Officers  who 
are  intelligent,  imaginative,  articulate, 
and  interested  in  studying  strategy 
must  be  identified  as  early  as  possible 
during  their  careers  so  that  their  de- 
velopment can  be  facilitated  by  appro- 
priate personnel  policies. 

Talent  alone  is  insufficient;  it  must 
be  reinforced  by  both  appropriate  ex- 
perience and  relevant  education.  A 
former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  told  the 
panel     that     both     assignments    and 
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schooling  help  to  build  on  the  natural 
abilities  of  jrotential  strategists.  The 
development  of  a  strategist  such  as 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  was,  in  his 
view,  the  result  of  Marshall's  being 
taught  to  think  broadly;  and  second, 
taking  the  time  to  read  extensively 
and  reflect  on  the  reading.  In  a  similar 
vein,  former  Director  of  the  National 
Security  Agency,  stressed  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  academic  foundation  pro- 
vided by  the  PME  system,  future  strat- 
egists also  need  firsthand  experience 
in  how  the  real  world  works. 

The  broad  goals  of  the  educational 
system  that  must  nurture  the  develop- 
ment of  strategic  thinkers  are  closely 
related  to  the  attributes  of  a  strategist 
discussed  earlier. 

The  third  educational  building  block 
is  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  disciplines  of  history, 
international  relations,  political  sci- 
ence, and  economics.  Each  of  these 
disciplines  is  critical  to  the  formula- 
tion of  strategy. 

The  first  educational  building  block 
in  the  development  of  a  strategist  is  a 
firm  grasp  of  an  officer's  own  service, 
sister  services,  and  joint  commands.  To 
the  extent  such  expertise  csui  be  ob- 
tained through  education,  it  must  be 
found  in  PME  schools.  Furthermore, 
officers  seeking  to  develop  their  capac- 
ity for  strategic  analysis  must  remain 
professionally  current,  that  is,  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  pace  of  technological 
change. 

The  second  educational  building 
block  for  strategists  is  a  clear  under- 
standing of  tactics  and  operational  art. 
Knowledge  in  the  employment  of 
combat  forces  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
development  of  national  military 
strategy.  Furthermore,  those  military 
strategists  who  can  contribute  to  the 
formulation  of  national  security  strat- 
egy should  also  possess  expertise  in 
the  various  skills  required  to  employ 
combat  forces. 

Original  and  independent  strategic 
thinkers  can  be  shaped  and  molded  by 
a  variety  of  educational  experiences, 
but  PME  must  be  an  important  part  of 
these  diverse  experiences. 

The  panel  also  recognizes  that  there 
are  several  military  education  and  re- 
search programs  that  both  use  and 
contribute  to  the  development  of 
strategy  and  military  strategists.  The 
Army's  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  the 
Navy's  Strategic  Studies  Group,  and 
the  National  Defense  University's 
Strategic  Concepts  Development 
Center  can  be  valuable  programs. 

I  next  go  to  what  type  of  faculty  is 
needed. 

The  nature  and  caliber  of  faculty  are 
keys  to  the  development  of  strategic 
thinking  and  true  strategists.  The 
panel  found  that  faculty  quality  at 
PME  schools  varies  significantly  and 
needs  to  be  improved. 

The  panel's  hearings  suggest  the  fac- 
ulty of  such  schools  should  consist  of 


a  select  mix  of  civilian  scholars,  active 
duty  military  officers,  and  a  few  re- 
tired senior  military  commanders. 

Active  duty  or  retired  military  offi- 
cers with  actual  experience  in  the  stra- 
tegic arena  are  also  needed  at  senior 
PME  schools  that  focus  on  strategy. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the 
issue  of  strategy  instruction  at  profes- 
sional military  education  schools. 

Earlier  portions  of  our  report  identi- 
fied the  attributes  of  strategists,  and 
elaborated  on  the  role  of  education  in 
their  development.  This  section  assess- 
es the  adequacy  of  the  existing  strate- 
gy curricula  at  the  five  senior  PME 
schools. 

The  panel's  review  of  senior  war  col- 
lege syllabi  suggested  that  the  curricu- 
la of  each  war  college  are  not  focused 
enough  in  general  and  not  enough  on 
strategy  specifically.  This  conclusion  is 
consistent  with  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  witnesses,  including  John 
Collins  and  Prof.  Williamson  Murray, 
both  of  whom  remarked  on  the  lack  of 
depth  in  the  war  college  strategy  cur- 
ricula. Of  course,  breadth  and  depth 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin:  the 
scope  of  a  curriculum  has  a  direct 
impact  on  its  depth.  Collins,  a  retired 
Army  colonel  and  a  national  defense 
specialist  at  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  testified  that: 

Time  is  the  critical  constraint  in  multi- 
purpose U.S.  military  colleges,  which  must 
cover  many  subjects  besides  strategy  during 
a  10-month  academic  year.  The  best  they 
can  hope  for  is  breadth,  but  not  depth. 
Every  course  is  an  introductory  survey  that 
allows  little  time  to  study  strategic  matters 
or  current  U.S.  strategies,  much  less  debate 
merits  and  compare  alternatives.  The  Na- 
tional, Army,  and  Air  War  Colleges,  in 
search  of  time,  have  long  strained  to  stretch 
each  academic  day. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
proposed  National  Center  for  Strate- 
gic Studies. 

The  panel  strongly  supports  the  pro- 
posal of  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  JCS,  advanced  during  his 
testimony  before  the  panel.  Admiral 
Crowe  suggested  that  a  National 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies  be  estab- 
lished at  Port  McNair  in  Washington, 
DC.  where  selected  senior  military  of- 
ficers, high-level  Government  officials, 
congressional  staff  members,  and  pri- 
vate sector  media,  labor,  industry,  and 
other  leaders  could  be  brought  togeth- 
er to  research  and  study  national 
strategy.  The  Center  would  be  made 
up  of  four  components:  a  revamped 
National  War  College  with  its  year- 
long program  of  study  adapted  to 
focus  on  national  security  strategy  and 
to  accommodate  a  smaller  number  of 
more  senior,  highly  select  officers;  a 
"think  tank"  for  the  study  and  formu- 
lation of  national  security  and  nation- 
al military  strategy;  the  Capstone 
course;  and  an  institute  for  conducting 
seminars,  symposiums,  and  workshops 
in  strategy  for  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 


Currently,  formal  study  in  PME 
schools  ends  at  the  war  college  level— 
at  the  rank  of  colonel/Navy  captain. 
The  only  significant,  formal  education 
program  above  that  level  is  the  Cap- 
stone course. 

This  would  change  that. 

The  French  senior-level  schools 
which  our  panel  visited,  and  we  also 
had  an  extensive  briefing  at,  provides 
some  excellent  insights  into  how  the 
center  proposed  by  Admiral  Crowe 
might  be  structured. 

D  1830 

I  think  we  should  take  a  good  look 
at  that.  During  the  panel  hearing  at 
the  Navy  War  College,  we  requested 
that  the  Strategy  Department  propose 
a  course  of  study  for  future  flag  and 
general  officers  to  develop  their  capac- 
ity for  strategic  thought.  The  proposal 
would  require  students  to  formulate 
strategies  of  their  own  in  preparation 
for  the  time  when  they  may  be  in- 
volved in  strategic  thinking  in  the  real 
world. 

We  will  now  look  at  strategy-related 
studies.  In  addition  to  providing 
higher  education  and  strategic  studies 
and  related  subjects,  the  mission  of 
the  National  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies  should  be  to  conduct  strategy- 
related  studies  for  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  other  senior  exec- 
utive branch  officials.  Research 
should  focus  at  the  national  level,  in- 
cluding the  economic,  military,  and  po- 
litical elements  of  national  power  in 
peacetime,  in  crisis,  and  in  war.  We 
also  would  like  to  have,  as  part  of  this 
National  Center  for  Strategic  Studies, 
a  true  cross  section  of  leaders,  civilian 
leaders,  which  I  touched  upon  before, 
to  be  in  attendance  at  least  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  This  has  served  the  French 
and  their  example  well,  and  I  think  it 
would  serve  Americans  as  a  nation 
quite  well,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now  we  will  look  at  managing  this 
scarce     resource,     that    of    strategic 
thinkers.  The  defense  establishment 
that  seeks  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  strategists  must  ensure  that 
this  scarce  national  resource  is  used  in 
the   most   effective   manner   possible, 
and  truly.  Madam  Speaker,  strategic 
thinkers  are  a  scarce  commodity.  Cur- 
rently only  two  service  personnel  sys- 
tems, the  Army  and  the  Navy,  specifi- 
cally identify  officers  who  have  educa- 
tional experience  in  the  area  of  strate- 
gy. Only  the  Navy  has  a  system  for 
monitoring  and  assigning  officers  for 
strategic  billets.  Both  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Marine  Corps  consider  assign- 
ments on  the  basis  of  experience  and 
review  of  i}ersonal  records,  but  neither 
specifically  attracts  and  assigns  offi- 
cers based  on  strategically  related  edu- 
cation or  strategically  related  experi- 
ence. 
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In  conclusion,  the  panel  believes 
that  each  service  should  have  a  per- 
sonnel management  system  to  develop, 
to  monitor,  and  to  assign  officers  for 
service  and  joint  billets  that  would 
benefit  from  an  officer  with  expertise 
in  strategy.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  ensure 
that  the  need  for  a  joint  departmental 
and  national  level  organization  for 
strategists  is  met.  Positions  requirmg 
strategists  should  be  so  designated  by 
the  joint  duty  assignment  lists,  includ- 
ing some  critical  joint  duty  assignment 
positions.  Further,  maruiing  the  Icey 
strategy  positions  should  be  closely 
monitored.  Finally,  there  should  be  a 
conscious  effort  to  develop  and  desig 
nate  JSO  strategists  and  joint  service 
officers  who  would  function  primarily 
at  the  national,  department  and  joint 
staff  level.  They  should  be  among  the 
best  military  thinkers  and  listeners 
available  to  the  President  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Their  service 
and  joint  experience,  coupled  with  ad 
vanced  education  of  which  we  have 
been  discussing,  should  prepare  them 
to  occupy  important  positions  on  the 
Nationsil  Security  Council  staff  or  at 
the  State  Department  or  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  their 
joint  staff. 

Several  recommendations  came  out 
of  this  portion  of  our  study,  and  the 
panel's  study  and  hearings.  Recom 
mendation  No.  1,  the  military  depart- 
ments' selection,  assignment  and  edu- 
cation systems  need  to  be  better  co- 
ordinated in  order  to  optimize  the  de- 
velopment of  strategists.  No.  2,  two 
educational  building  bloclts  in  the  de- 
velopment of  strategists'  knowledge  of 
an  officer's  own  service,  sister  services 
in  joint  commands,  and  understanding 
tactics  and  operational  art.  can  be  pro 
vided  for  only  by  military  schools.  No 
3,  the  National  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies,  as  proposed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  should  be 
established.  No.  4.  the  revamped  Na 
tional  War  College,  which  as  Members 
know  is  the  proposed  National  Center 
for  Strategic  Studies,  should  focus  on 
national  security  strategy.  The  service 
war  colleges,  such  as  the  Army,  Navy. 
and  Air  War  Colleges,  that  is  the 
senior  war  colleges,  should  make  na- 
tional military  strategy  their  primary 
focus.  No.  5,  the  faculty  teaching 
strategy  should  consist  of  civilian  edu- 
cators, active  duty,  and  retired  mili- 
tary specialists  and  former  senior  mili- 
tary officers  to  ensure  that  students 
have  access  to  the  depth  of  knowledge 
that  only  a  career  of  similarity  in  a 
particular  area  can  produce,  respected 
civilian  educators  who  are  recognized 
experts  in  specific  disciplines  relating 
to  the  teaching  of  strategy  should  be 
faculty  members  at  senior  schools. 
Active  duty  and  retired  military  offi 
cers  with  actual  experience  in  the  stra- 
tegic arena  are  also  needed  for  strate 


gy  instruction.  Recommendation  No.  6, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  should  sponsor  a  yearly  confer- 
ence hosted  by  the  revamped  National 
Air  College,  or  as  we  shall  call  it,  the 
National  Center  for  Strategic  Studies, 
to  discuss  the  best  individual  studies 
or  strategy  in  related  subjects,  pro- 
duced throughout  the  year,  including 
study  groups,  students,  and  faculties 
of  the  five  senior  professional  military 
educational  colleges.  Last,  No.  7,  each 
service  should  have  a  personnel  man- 
agement system  to  develop,  to  moni- 
tor, and  to  assign  officers  to  service 
and  joint  billets,  that  would  benefit 
from  an  officer  with  an  expertise  in 
strategy.  These  are  things  that  must 
be  done. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  result  of 
steps  taken  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm.  William 
Crowe,  when  he  has  appointed  retired 
Adm.  Robert  Long,  a  very  distin- 
guished American,  to  study  these  pro- 
posals, especially  those  concerning  the 
development  of  strategists  or  a  strate- 
gic thinker,  and  how  this  can  be  done 
through  the  National  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies,  I  think  that  as  a  result 
of  Admiral  Crowes  appointment  to 
this  Long  committee,  we  will  see  some 
positive  things  come  out  of  it.  and  we 
look  forward  to  their  thoughts  and 
their  review. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  another  in  a 
.series  of  discussions  that  we  will  have 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  con- 
cerning military  thinking,  concerning 
strategy,  and  concerning  military  edu- 
cation. 


THE  LACK  OF  JAPANESE 
CONSUMER  CULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Bentley]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Madame  Speaker,  I 
came  across  a  very  interesting  article 
the  other  day  in  the  State  Govern- 
ment News  regarding  Japan's  business 
culture.  U  the  article  is  correct.  Ameri- 
can business  could  find  still  more  frus- 
tration in  Japan  and  Americans  can 
over  here  if  Japanese  interests  take 
over  much  more  of  our  industry  and 
real  estate. 

The  author  of  the  article,  an  excerpt 
from  the  new  book,  "More  Like  Us; 
Making  America  Great  Again, "  Mr. 
James  Fallows,  points  to  a  variety  of 
factors  m  explaining  the  nature  of 
Japan's  consumer  society. 

The  essential  point  he  reaches  is 
that  Japan's  leaders  discourage  ac- 
tions to  encourage  consumption  and 
promotes  producers'  interests.  What 
exists  is  a  country  devoid  of  competi- 
tion where  prices  are  set,  not  by  the 
market,  but  by  the  companies  in  coop- 
eration with  each  other.  I  would  like 


to  highlight  some  of  the  examples  he 
gives. 

First,  Mr.  Fallows  notes  that  Japan's 
business  relationship  is  historically  an- 
ticonsumer.  He  writes. 

For  most  of  its  history,  the  United  States 
has  behaved  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
the  proconsumer  capitalist  model.  Japan, 
has  not.  The  welfare  of  its  consumers  has 
consistently  taken  second  place  to  a  oiffer- 
enl  goal:  preserving  every  person's  pU^ce  in 
the  productive  system.  The  reward  of  work- 
ing hard  in  Japan  Is  to  continue  to  be  able 
to  work. 

We  must  question  the  meaning  of 
this  heavily  weighted  producer-protec- 
tion society  for  our  country.  Is  this  a 
system  that  Americans  can  easily  co- 
operate with?  Or,  is  it  a  system  that 
Americans  need  to  understand  in 
order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Japa- 
nese economic  imperialism?  What 
exists  here  is  a  clash  in  perspective 
over  the  role  of  business  in  society  and 
that  must  be  recognized. 

America's  tradition  has.  at  least  in 
this  century,  been  one  where  those  ob- 
taining wealth  are,  and  feel  obligated, 
to  ensure  the  welfare  of  society  as  a 
whole.  In  Japan,  a  country  with  vastly 
different,  if  not  contrary  ideas,  this  is 
simply  not  the  case.  With  the  wave  of 
Japanese  investment  sweeping  this 
Nation,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
recognize  that  there  will  inevitably  be 
some  transfer  of  these  attitudes  from 
Japan  to  its  subsidiaries  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Let  me  continue  with  the  Fallows  ar- 
ticle. He  notes,  'Japan  has  consistent- 
ly protected  its  producers  •  *  •  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  Japanese  consum- 
ers, who  must  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  everything  they  buy." 

Mr.  Fallows  is  describing  what  I 
would  like  to  call  consumer  bashing. 
Consumer  bashing  implies  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  consumer's  right  to  choose 
the  best  products  at  the  best  prices. 
The  citizens  of  Japan  have  been 
robbed  of  one  of  the  most  basic  con- 
sumer freedoms,  that  of  choice,  and 
we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  future  for  America  as  well. 

Consumer  bashing  practices  in 
Japan  have  been  expanded  to  fit  into 
the  international  realm.  The  article 
continues: 

Right-thinking  Americans  know  that  mo- 
nopolies and  cartels  are  bad.  They  .stifle 
competition  and  therefore  short  change  the 
consumer.  The  United  States  grudgingly 
protects  only  natural  monopolies  like  the 
electric  system— and  in  the  name  of  con- 
sumer welfare  even  broke  up  the  seemingly 
natural  telephone  monopoly.  Japan  likes 
cartels  and  some  monopolies,  because  they 
strengthen  Japanese  producers  against  the 
world. 

What  he  is  suggesting  is  that  Japan 
believes  that  it  must  collude  to  sur- 
vive. That  is  indeed  a  frightening 
statement.  What  makes  it  so  danger- 
ous is  the  link  that  this  collusion  has 
to  the  assault  that  Japan  has 
launched  on  industries  in  America. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Japan 
has  consistently  demonstrated  this 
creed  in  its  business  practices  and, 
frankly  it  has  obtained  dramatic  re- 
sults in  capturing  markets  worldwide. 
For  Japanese  companies,  this  policy 
has  resulted  in  unprecedented  growth 
and,  on  paper,  things  could  not  be 
better.  But.  like  everything  else,  this 
too  has  had  a  price.  It  is  the  Japanese 
consumer,  in  whose  name  aU  of  these 
activities  are  perpetrated,  who  has 
been  forced  to  bear  the  cost  of  corpo- 
rate expansion.  The  Providence  Jour- 
nal of  May  5,  1989,  puts  it  very  well 
when  they  write  about  Japan's  politi- 
cal and  business  environment. 

It  results  in  an  intricate  web  of  price  sup- 
ports, tax  sut>sidies,  special  benefits,  target- 
ed incentives,  discretionary  guidelines,  and 
the  like.  In  short,  a  perfect  environment  for 
favoritism,  patronage,  influence  peddling, 
brit)ery  and  extortion. 

The  results  of  this  policy  on  the  Jap- 
anese people  are  very  sad.  Crowded 
conditions  are  a  way  of  life,  suburbs 
and  cities  are  cut  to  pieces  by  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  electric  railways.  Jap- 
anese schoolchildren  are  forced  to 
attend  schools  in  the  dead  of  winter 
with  no  heat.  The  idea  of  owning  a 
home  in  Japan  is  often  passed  off  as  a 
cruel  joke.  Japanese  often  lament  the 
fact  that  being  able  to  see  Mt,  Fuji 
from  Tokyo,  once  a  regular  occur- 
rence, is  now  a  rare  and  special  experi- 
ence. The  reason  for  this  lament  is  the 
massive  air  pollution  which  clouds  the 
once  clear  sky. 

Are  we  glimpsing  a  vision  of  Ameri- 
ca's future? 

I  spoke  almost  a  year  ago  about  the 
impact  of  Japanese  grants,  lobbying, 
and  other  activities  on  the  decision 
making  processes  of  this  country.  Now, 
a  year  later  what  is  happening?  From 
what  I  can  surmise,  more  of  the  same. 
Japan's  purchases  of  America's  assets 
go  on  at  an  increasing  rate  and  more 
and  more  jobs  and  regions  become  tied 
into  Japan's  incredible  money  ma- 
chine. If  Japanese  companies  intend  to 
practice  the  same  policies  in  America 
that  they  do  in  Japan  then  the  future 
is  indeed  bleak. 

It  is  clear  that  Japan's  anticonsu- 
merism  is  embedded  in  the  policy  of 
its  leaders,  and  in  national  institu- 
tions. 

Despite  the  pledges  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  to  shape  Japan 
into  a  more  consumer  oriented  nation, 
the  policies  of  the  ruling  party,  the 
LDP  have  worked  to  encourage  just 
the  opposite.  The  most  recent  example 
of  this  was  demonstrated  this  past 
April,  when  Japan's  ruling  party 
passed  into  law  a  3-percent  consump- 
tion tax. 

Amazingly,  the  tax  was  structured  so 
that  luxury  items  now  cost  less  while 
everyday  essentials  such  as  train  and 
bus  passes,  food,  and  clothing  now  cost 
more. 


This  represents  yet  another  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  making  Japan  a  respon- 
sible member  of  the  trading  communi- 
ty. The  Government  of  Japan  must 
take  real  steps  to  end  anticonsimier- 
ism  and  promote  the  interest  of  its 
people.  Japan's  barriers  to  market 
entry  are  already  severe.  Why  is  it 
that  companies  that  have  the  strength 
to  penetrate  these  barriers  must  face 
additional  problems  due  to  an  econo- 
my that  is  too  poor  to  purchase.  Make 
no  mistake,  these  barriers  can  be  lifted 
if  only  Japan's  power  brokers  are  will- 
ing to  let  go  of  their  greed. 

But  the  facts  are  that  power  elite  in 
Japan  control  everything.  If  consum- 
ers in  Japan  were  to  obtain  the  urge  to 
buy,  they  would  open  up  the  Pando- 
ra's box  for  the  corporate  elite, 
demand  for  higher  wages,  more  leisure 
time,  and  a  freer  society,  all  of  which 
Japanese  corporations  object  to  be- 
cause they  have  built  their  productivi- 
ty on  the  back  of  their  people.  A  con- 
simier  society  would  destroy  that  con- 
trol. 

Elimination  of  consumer  bashing  in 
Japan  is  in  the  world's  interest,  and  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Japan. 

End  this  flood  of  investment  money 
on  which  this  country  is  currently  re- 
lying. If  it  does  not,  then  Japan  in 
America  will  become  a  way  of  life. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jacobs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ViscLOSKY),  for  today,  on  account  of 
family  matters. 

Mr.  Ridge  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  personal  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mrs.  BoGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HuTTO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AwNUNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickuan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skelton.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LipiNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  20. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  BROOicriELD. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  "Buz"  LincENS. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr,  Weber. 

Mr,  Dornan  of  California. 

(The  following  Mem'bers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr,  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ray, 

Mr.  Walgren  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Matsui, 

Mr.  Glickman. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Bonior. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  'Vento.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  on  H.R.  828,  today. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  Senate  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  326.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Ejec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  repeal  a  provi- 
sion allowing  use  of  excess  contributions  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  15.  1S89, 
as  National  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day;" 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  1  through  30,  1989  as  'National 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Treatment  Month;"  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  20,  1989,  as  "Space  Exploration  Day; " 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  examined  and 
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found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2214.  An  act  to  ratify  certain  agref 
merits  relating  to  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations; 

H.R.  2848.  An  act  to  amend  the  Computer 
Matching  and  Privacy  Protection  Act  of 
1988  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  the  Act 
for  existing  agency  matching  programs;  and 

H.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  decade  beginning  January  1,  1990.  as 
the  "Decade  of  the  Brain." 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing day  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

On  July  14.  1989: 

H.R.  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  to  eliminate  wellhead  price 
and  nonpnce  controls  on  the  first  sale  of 
natural  gas.  and  to  make  technical  and  con 
forming  amendments  to  such  act. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.     BENTLEY.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord 
ingly   <at    6   o'clock   and    53    minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until   to 
morrow.  Tuesday,  July  18,  1989.  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol 
lows: 

1451  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Gent-ral 
Counsel.  Department  of  the  Defen.se,  tran.s 
mitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  military  officer 
personnel  management  during  officer  force 
reduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv 
ices. 

1452  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit 
ting  a  draft  of  protjosed  legislation  to 
amend  chapter  157  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  Government  transporla 
tion  for  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  Federal  civilian  employees,  and 
the  dep>endents  of  such  members  and  em 
ployees.  in  areas  outside  the  United  State.s 
where  public  or  private  transportation  i.s 
unsafe  or  not  available;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1453  A  letter  from  the  Chairman:  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  actions 
taken  and  progress  made  by  the  Board  to 
implement  funds  availability  schedules,  and 
their  impact  on  consumers  and  depository 
institutions,  pursuant  to  Public  La*  100  86. 
section  609(d)(lHA)  (101  Slat  648'.  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1454.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec 


tions  106  and  212  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Works  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
to  require  Federal  agencies  to  reimburse  the 
District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  In  this  act 
referred  to  as  "the  District")  for  water  and 
sanitary  sewer  services  they  receive;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1455.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, tramsmitting  a  notice  of  Final  Prior- 
ities for  fiscal  years  1989  to  1990— Special 
Projects  and  Demonstrations  for  Providing 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  to  Indi 
viduals  with  Severe  Handicaps,  pursuant  to 
20  use  1232(di(li;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

1456.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu 
cation,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Depart 
ment's  progress  in  controlling  federally  Im- 
po.sed  paperwork  on  the  education  commu 
nity  and  coordinating  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  that  collect  education  Information, 
pursuant  to  20  U  S.C  1221-3(fi;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Education  and  lAbor 

1457.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
Stale,  transmuting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
use  112b<ai:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

1458  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President. 
Farm  Credit  Bank  of  Springfield,  transmit- 
ting the  Banks  annual  retirement  plan  for 
the  period  January  1.  1988.  through  Decern 
ber  31.  1988  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
95031  an  InBi.  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

1459  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Dt'parlment  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  to  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
use  13391  b).  to  the  Committee  on  Interi 
or  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1460  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  m  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
use  1339<bi.  to  the  Committee  on  Interi 
or  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1461  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Coun.sel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au 
thorize  a  portability  of  benefits  for  employ 
ees  of  nonappropriated  fund  instrumental 
ities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  when 
such  employees  move  to  the  civil  service 
system,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1462  A  letter  from  ihe  Acting  Admlnistra 
tor.  General  Services  Administration,  trans 
muting  copies  of  .several  prospect u.ses,  pur 
suani  to  40  USC  606ia>;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1463.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Office  of  Science  and  Technlogy  Policy, 
transmitting  the  S<ience  and  Technology 
Report  1985  1988  .  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
66151  a  I.  to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology 

1464  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  annual  report  on  the  agency's  ef- 
forts to  prevent  unfair  and  deceptive  trade 
practices  in  the  thrift  industry,  pursuant  to 
15  use  57aif)i6i.  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Energy  and  Commerce 

1465  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
approprialion.s    for    fiscal    years    1990    and 


1991,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31 
use.  1110;  jointly,  to  the  jCommittees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Trarwportation. 

1466.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  iransmilting 
notification  of  the  determination  that  the 
current  permanent  debt  limit  will  be  suffi- 
cient only  until  early  August,  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  debt  limit  Increase  by  that 
lime.  Treasury  will  be  unable  to  invest  or 
roll  over  maturing  investments  of  trust 
funds  and  other  Government  accounts,  in- 
cluding the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  of  the  Federal  EmployC'js' 
Retirement  System,  pursuant  to  5  U.S  C. 
8348(1)(2),  8348(1X2);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Po,st  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

/Submitted  July  14.  19891 

Mr  CONYERS;  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  1326.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Federal  El.»c- 
tion  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
101  44.  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union. 

,'SubmittedJulv  17.  1989! 

Mr.  l.'DALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  875.  A  bill  to  expand 
the  boundaries  of  the  Fredericksburg -Spot- 
sylvania National  Military  Park  near  Fred- 
ericksburg. VA;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
101  1441.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  919.  A  bill  to  Incresise 
the  size  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve in  the  State  of  Texas  by  adding  the 
Village  Creek  Corridor  unit,  the  Big  Sandy 
Corridor  unit,  and  the  Canyonlands  unit. 
iRepl  101  145).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  952.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  a  trails  interpretation 
center  in  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs,  lA,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  101  146).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agric al- 
lure. H  R.  2799  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  allow  the  planting  of  al- 
ternate crops  on  permitted  acreage  for  the 
1990  crop  year;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
101  147).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  876.  A  bill  to  establish  the  American 
Heritage  Trust,  for  purposes  of  enhancing 
the  protection  of  the  Nation's  natural  his- 
torical, cultural,  and  outdoor  recreational 
heritage,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Repl.  101-148).  Referred  lo 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York:  Commit 
tee  on  Rules.  House  Resolution  202.  Reso  u- 
lion  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
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1056,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  clarify  provisions  concerning 
the  application  of  certain  requirements  and 
sanctions  to  Federal  facilities  (Rept.  101- 
149).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TRAXLER:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  2916.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  sundry  independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  Usc&X  year  ending  September 
30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept,  101- 
150).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  claiise 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  (by 

request),   Mr.    Hammerschmidt,    Mr. 

Bosco,  and  Mr.  Petri): 

H.R.  2904.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 

and  equipment  of  a  fireproof  building  for 

the    House    Publications    Facility,    and    for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mrs.    BYRON    (for    herself.    Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Cobibest,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  and  Mr.  McCollum): 
H.R.  2905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migrant 
and  Seasonal   Agricultural   Worker  Protec- 
tion Act  to  encourage  mediation  and  concil- 
iation   prior   to   bringing    rights   of   action 
under  that  act,  to  jjermit  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  in  certain  cases  in  which  a  final 
order  is  entered  in  favor  of  the  defendant, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  payment  of  attorneys' 
fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  2907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  reduce  premiums 
imposed  under  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988  if  the  estimate  of  reve- 
nues derived  from  such  premiums  exceeds 
the  estimate  of  costs  of  benefit  improve- 
ments under  such  Act  by  10  percent  or 
greater;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL; 
H.R.  2908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for 
the  appropriate  treatment  under  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Program  of  coastal 
areas  with  distinctive  flooding  and  to  pro- 
vide for  training  of  local  officials  with  re- 
spect to  the  Flood  Insurance  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE; 
H.R.  2909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FLIPPO: 
H.R.  2910.  A  bill  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  frozen  carrots;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sundquist,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mrs.  Meyers 


of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see): 

H.R.  2911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transportation  Competition  Act 
of  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  McNULTY   (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Emerson): 

H.R.  2912.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  Goddess  of  Democra- 
cy Statute,  and  for  other  purposes:  lo  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MANTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lent): 

H.R.  2913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  pollution  discharges  into  estuaries 
and  oceans:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.R.  2914.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  all  $100  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
the  replacement  of  such  notes  with  new 
$100  Federal  Reserve  notes  of  a  different 
design:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  2915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  certain 
nationals  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
to  adjust  their  status  to  that  of  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  tem- 
porary residence;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 

H.J.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  20th  anniversary  of  Governors  State 
University;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  BOGGS; 

H.  Con.  Res.  167.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  book  enti- 
tled "Women  in  Congress";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  168.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  book  enti- 
tled "The  U.S.  Capitol:  A  Brief  Architectur- 
al History";  to  the  Conynittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  169.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  book  enti- 
tled 'Origins  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: A  D<x:umentary  Record  ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.   170.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  book  enti- 
tled "Black  Americans  in  Congress";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 

H.  Res.  203.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  hometown  hero  project  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

199.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  lo  meas- 
ures to  bring  about  a  fair  settlement  be- 
tween the  UMWA  and  the  Pitlston  Coal 
Group,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lat>or. 

200.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  Medi- 
care supplemental  surtax;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  the  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  45:  Mrs.  Unsoelo. 

H.R.  48:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  83:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  84:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  239:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  285:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  Wyden  and  Mr.  Pallohe. 

H.R.  677:  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  775:  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  Darden  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  885:  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Hau.  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Klbczka,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Dellums,  and  Mr.  Mintta. 

H.R.  996:  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Engel  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1153:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Nacle,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1295:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1416:  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Hehger,  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  1441;  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  and  M-. 
Pallone. 

H.R.  1476:  Mr.  Wylie  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  1532:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1545:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  1561:  Mr.  Udall  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  1574:  Mr.  Pish  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1582:  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Paunt- 
roy.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Coluns,  and 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1649:  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  1730:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner  and  Mr. 
Madigan. 

H.R.  1746:  Ms.  Schneider,  Mr.  Neal  cf 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1808:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1875:  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  1994:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Bates,  and 
Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  2041:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Whitten.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jones  cf 
Georgia,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr, 
Hutto,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  2051;  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr. 
Akaka. 

H.R.  2076:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Pallone, 
and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  2083:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  2095:  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Mollo- 
han. 
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H.R.  2184:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Matsoi.  Mr 
McDnufOTT.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr 
GoROOH.  Mr.  VnfTO,  and  Mr.  PocLinTA. 
H.R.  2222:  Mr.  Upton. 
H.R.  2225:  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr 
KiLOEE.  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  2226:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr 
Poshard.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr 
Towns.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr.  Dym 
ally.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  DePazio.  Mr 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr 
Jontz. 
H.R.  2265:  Mr.  Wolp. 

H.R.  2269:  Mr.  Stenholm  and  Mr.  Jones  of 

Georgia. 

H.R.  2302:  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Murphy 

H.R.   2303:   Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.   Goodling. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Shuster.  and  Mr.  Gaydos. 

H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr 

Dicks.  Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  2403:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Trapicant.  Mr 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr 
Clinger.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Yates,  and 
Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  2435:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO.  Mr.  Pa  WELL.  Mr  Pauntroy,  Mr 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Bilbhay.  and 
Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  2493:  Mr    Buechner  and  Mr    Camp 
BELL  of  California. 
H.R.  2504:  Mr.  Moody 
H.R.  2522:  Mr.  Shumway. 
H.R.  2532:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr 
Miller    of    California.    Mr.    Hughes.    Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr    Jones  of  Geor 
gia,  and  Mr.  Sangmeister 
H.R.  2549:  Mr  Synar  and  Mr  Hawkins 
H.R.  2578:  Mr  Pazio. 

H.R.  2596:  Mr  Dellums,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr 
BiLBRAY.  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  2649:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr  de  Lugo.  Mrs 
Boxer,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  2665:  Mr.  Pazio.  Mr  Towns.  Mr 
Clay,  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  PoRD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Visclosky.  Mr 
Miller  of  California.   Mr.   Gray,   and   Mr. 

GUARINI. 

H.R.  2687:  Mr.  Chapman 

H.R.  2693:  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2695:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Atkins 

H.R.  2720:  Mr  Ackerman. 

H.R.  2732:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Hutto,  and  Mr 
Kolbe. 

H.R.  2756:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Puster.  Mr 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr 
Atkins,  Mr  Dymally,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr 
Stark,  Mr.  Prank,  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  2764:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mrs.  Morella 

H.R.  2793:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Price,  and 
Mr.  Roe, 

H.R.  2858:  Mr.  Crockett  and  Mr.  Macht 
ley. 

H.R.  2870:  Mr  Garcia,  Mr.  Frank,  Mrs. 
Saiki.  Mr.  EJvANS.  and  Mr.  Plorio. 

H.J.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Miller  of  California  and 
Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.J.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Russo  and  Mr  Trafi 
cant. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr  Lowery  of  California. 
Mr.  Ridge,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 


H.J.  Res.  130:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Plorio.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr  Robert  F,  Smith,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr  KosTMAYER.  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Plippo, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Bateman, 
and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

H.J  Res.  138  Mr  Anthony.  Mr. 
Buechner.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr  Gordon.  Mr 
Grandy.  Mr  Hercer.  Mr  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ella. Mr  Price,  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pashayan,  and  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

H.J.  Res  164:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr  Cooper.  Mrs  Lloyd,  Mr  Clement.  Mr. 
Coble.  M.s  Dakar.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr  Quillen.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr  Darden,  and  Mr.  Plorio. 

H.J  Res.  177  Mr  McEwen.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mississippi,  and  Mr  Richardson. 

H.J.  Res  185:  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Sisisky. 
Mr.  Savage.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr  Pashayan.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr  McNulty.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr 
Sawyer.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr  Hall  of  Te.xas, 
Mr  Vento.  Mr  Lehman  of  California.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Clinger.  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H  J.  Res.  221  Mr  Anthony,  Mr.  Prank. 
Mr  Gephardt.  Ms.  Ujng.  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York.  Mr  Perkins,  Mr  Skagcs,  and 
Mr  Mrazek. 

H.J  Res.  226:  Mr  Wolpe.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr 
Kolter.  Mr  Hertel,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Brennan.  Mr 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Applegate,  and  Mr.  Skagcs. 

H.J  Res.  241  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr 
DE  la  Garza.  Mr  Broomfield,  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr  Russo,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr  Jontz,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.J  Res.  257  Mr  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr  Dicks.  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr  Spratt.  Mr  Valentine.  Mr  Clinger. 
Mr  Akaka.  Mr  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Derrick.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Upton.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
PYippo.    Mr     Garcia,    and    Mr.    Thomas    A. 

LUKEN. 

H.J.  Res.  290  Mr  JOntz.  Mr  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza.  Mr  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Frost.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr  Whitten.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mrs  Patterson.  Mr  Hughes. 
Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia,  Mr  Bustamante,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr  Green. 
Mr  Grant.  Mr  Hurro.  Mr  Roe.  Mr 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr  Bilbray.  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  KosTMAYER.  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr  Trax 
ler.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr. 
Quillen.  Mr  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr  McCrery.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr  Lantos.  Mr 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 


Skeen,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Hatch 
ER,  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Evans 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Wolpe 
Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.J.  Res.  306:  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Holloway 
Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fields 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mrs.  Vucano- 

VICH. 

H.J.  Res.  314:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.J.  Res.  324:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.J.  Res.  327:  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mrs. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Roybal,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Savage,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.  McHugh,  and  Mrs.  Boccs. 

H.J.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr,  Emer- 
son, and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.J  Res.  345:  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Stenolm.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Laugh- 
LIN,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.J.  Res.  363:  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  Guar- 

INI. 

H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Durbin. 
and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.  Con.  Res.  162:  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Goss, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.  Res.  124:  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.  Res.  128:  Mrs.  Boxer  and  Mrs.  Patter- 
son. 

H.  Res.  184:  Mr.  Armey. 

H.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr. 
Trapicant.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr. 
Tanner. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  586  Mr  Martinez. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
60.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  council,  Southlake,  TX,  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  a  post  office  for  and 
within  the  city  of  Southlake;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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A  PATHWAY  TO  GREATNESS 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr  SKELTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  recently,  our 
colleague  from  Oklahoma,  Wes  Watkins,  ad- 
dressed Oklahoma  Baptist  University  during  Its 
commencement  ceremony.  His  talk,  entitled, 

A  Pathway  to  Greatness"  is  a  positive  mes- 
sage to  the  young  people  of  our  Nation  and  Is 
commended  to  Members  of  this  body: 
A  Pathway  por  Greatness 

Thank  you.  President  Agee:  Members  of 
the  Administration  and  faculty,  friends,  stu- 
dents, and  our  honored  guests  today,  the 
1989  graduating  Seniors  of  Oklahoma  Bap- 
tist University.  I  know  the  quality  of  the 
OBU  students,  for  the  past  few  years  I  have 
had  interns  from  OBU  in  my  Washington 
office.  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  deliver 
your  commencement  address,  which  I  have 
entitled  "A  Pathway  for  Greatness." 

J.C.  Penney  once  stated,  "People  are  the 
principal  asset  of  a  company,  whether  it 
makes  things  to  sell;  sell  things  made  by 
other  people,  or  supplies  intangible  services 
Nothing  moves  until  your  people  make  it 
move." 

That  is  not  only  true  of  a  company,  but  of 
a  community,  state  or  nation. 

I  submit  to  you,  if  we  are  to  build  a  great- 
er Oklahoma  and  nation,  there  is  one  thing 
we  must  do— get  the  best— that  goodness 
and  greatness— from  our  citizens. 

As  an  elected  public  official— as  with  any 
Individual,  group  or  entity  of  government- 
getting  the  best,  that  goodness  and  great- 
ness cannot  be  accomplished  by  negative, 
anti  and/or  adversary  campaigns  or  posi- 
tions which  only  reduces  the  citizens  hope 
md  visions  to  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator. Greatness  can  only  be  achieved 
through  lifting  the  highest  common  denom- 
mator  which  is  done  only  by  challenging 
the  hopes,  dreams,  ambition  and  vision  of 
the  citizen.  Therefore,  we  must  get  the 
best— that  goodness  and  the  greatness— 
from  each  of  you  if  we  are  to  build  a  greater 
Oklahoma  and  nation  for  you  and  future 
generations. 

If  this  is  our  goal  as  leaders  and  citizens  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  nation— how  do  we  ac- 
complish it? 

Harold  Sherman  in  his  l>ook,  "How  to 
Turn  Failure  into  Success",  states,  "Every 
worthwhile  accomplishment  has  a  price  tag 
on  it:  how  much  are  you  willing  to  pay  in 
hard  work  and  sacrifice,  in  patience,  faith 
and  endurance  to  obtain  it?" 

This  is  true  for  each  of  us  as  an  individual 
and  yes.  as  a  community,  state  and  nation. 
Opportunities  will  not  come  like  manna 
from  heaven,  or  like  the  last  economic  oil 
boom  from  the  ground:  we  must  as  individ- 
uals, state,  and  nation  invest  wisely  in  an 
"economic  and  intellectual  infrastructure" 
to  make  it  happen. 


William  James,  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished psychologists  and  philosophers, 
during  the  early  part  of  this  century  stated. 
"Compared  with  what  we  ought  to  be,  we 
are  only  half  awake.  Our  fires  are  damped, 
our  draft  is  checked.  We  are  making  use  of 
only  a  small  part  of  our  possible  mental  and 
physical  resources". 

He  concluded  that  the  average  individual 
was  using  only  a  small  part  of  his  or  her  full 
potential,  perhaps  as  low  as  10  percent.  We 
restrict  ourselves  to  a  small  percentage  of 
our  full  potential  and  that  percentage  is  re- 
duced further  by  negative  anti  and  adver- 
sary campaigns  to  encourage  citizens  to  be 
against— not  for — something  or  someone. 

In  his  new  Ijook,  "Unlimited  Power",  An- 
thony Robbins  states: 

"Ultimate  power  is  synergistic.  It  comes 
from  people  working  together,  not  working 
apart.  We  now  have  the  technology  to 
change  people's  perception  in  almost  an  in- 
stant. It  is  time  to  use  it  in  a  positive  way 
for  l)etterment  of  us  all." 

That  is  especially  true  today  if  we  are  to 
build  a  Greater  Oklahoma  and  Nation. 

We  all  luiow  when  an  individual  liecomes 
depressed,  rejected  or  ill.  a  person  just  does 
not  perform  to  their  normal  potential,  let 
alone  to  his  or  her  full  potential.  Therefore, 
a  positive  "can-do "  attitude  is  a  must  if  we 
are  to  fulfill  our  greatest  potential. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  your  energy,  crea- 
tivity, memory,  judgment,  perception,  abili- 
ty to  communicate,  physical  strength,  I.Q. 
and  many  other  human  attributes  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  using  certain  tech- 
niques. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  on  a  study  done  by  Professor  Rich 
Heber  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  who 
had  taken  young  children  of  poor  and  illit- 
erate parents  living  in  the  city's  worst  slums 
and  produced  startling  results  of  I.Q.  scores 
increasing  more  than  50  percent,  some  of 
them  scored  as  high  as  135. 

After  years  of  giving  intelligence  tests, 
studies  have  proven  that  such  tests  do  not 
measure  potential,  but  only  that  portion  of 
the  potential  that  has  been  developed.  I.Q. 
and  achievement  can  be  influenced  dramati- 
cally upward  by  using  certain  techniques 
and  with  a  positive  "can-do  "  attitude. 

Besides  a  position  attitude,  there  are 
qualities  or  characteristics  that  form  "the 
pathway  for  greatness "  for  an  individual, 
state  or  nation  to  achieve  their  best— that 
goodness  and  greatness. 

First  and  foremost  is  to  set  a  worthy  goal 
and  have  the  right  motivation  in  achieving 
that  goal.  One  of  the  most  powerful  moti- 
vating techniques  for  individuals  such  as 
yourself,  a  state  or  nation  is  to  establish  a 
"challenging  and  measureable  goal". 

Astronaut  Neil  Armstrong  was  once  asked 
about  what  the  efforts  of  landing  Americans 
on  the  moon  proved  atx>ut  the  American 
spirit.  His  answer  was.  and  I  quote. 

"The  Apollo  program  demonstrated  how 
really  dedicated  the  American  people  can  be 
after  they  have  accepted  a  challenge."  He 
went  on  to  say.  ""The  entire  project  team 
would  absolutely  not  stop  working.  Every- 
where you  looked  jjeople  were  working  late 
at  night  and  across  the  weekend,   usually 


without  pay,  as  if  their  life,  or  more  impor- 
tantly, the  life  of  their  country  depended  on 
it.  They  believed  in  their  goal,  and  they 
knew  every  man  had  to  give  more  than  his 
share  to  make  that  goal  a  reality.  I  only 
hope  we  can  agree  as  well  on  other  goals 
and  have  that  kind  of  American  Spirit' 
more  often." 

It  is  that  kind  of  spirit  that  is  necessary  If 
we  are  going  to  build  a  Greater  OlLlahoma, 
and  a  New  America  that  can  lead  again,  and 
be  competitive  in  a  "one-world"  glol>al  econ- 
omy. It  is  that  type  of  spirit  that  will  lead  to 
more  than  personal  success,  but  to  build  a 
common  bond  for  a  common  goal.  Remem- 
ber for  a  F>ersona]  or  common  goal  to  be  mo- 
tivational, it  requires  constant  commitment 
from  workers  and  constituents,  not  just  the 
desire  of  the  chief  executive  or  government 
leaders. 

The  second  quality  is  enthusiasm  to 
achieve  the  goal  you  set  for  yourself,  your 
community,  state  or  nation.  The  degree  of 
your  ambition  to  your  goal  is  measured  by 
your  enthusiasm  to  achieve  your  goal. 

Charles  Schwab,  one-time  president  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  stated,  "A 
person  can  succeed  at  almost  anything  for 
which  he  or  she  has  unlimited  enthusiasm 
to  achieve". 

Enthusiasm  is  the  inspiration  of  anything 
great.  It  is  the  "self-starter"  that  makes 
"mere  followers"  to  Xie  recognized  as  lead- 
ers. 

The  third  quality  is  courage — courage  to 
start— to  build,  to  take  the  steps  toward 
achieving  your  goal.  There  are  many  who 
will  dream  a  dream,  and  maybe  map  out  a 
plan,  but  many  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
"step  out"  to  take  the  action  necessary  to 
achieve  their  goal.  Pear  of  making  mistakes 
is  the  most  frequent  factor  in  not  imple- 
menting our  life  dreams.  However,  if  you 
are  motivated  correctly  in  your  efforts  to 
achieve  a  worthy  goal,  the  greatest  failure  is 
to  do  nothing,  I  know  in  my  mission,  my 
goal— to  initiate  non-traditional,  new  inno- 
vative and  creative  ways  to  build  new  eco- 
nomic and  job  opportunities  for  our  citi- 
zens—I will  err.  make  mistakes  and  some- 
times fail.  But  the  alternative  is  continued 
unemployment,  low  income,  and  a  continu- 
ous out-migration  of  our  loved  ones  from 
Oklahoma,  especially  you.  our  brightest  and 
sharpest  young  college  graduates.  I  think 
building  your  future  in  Oklahoma  is  a 
worthy  goal  and  can  be  achieved  if  com- 
bined in  the  spirit  that  Neil  Armstrong  de- 
scribed—however. ""We  need  your  help." 

The  fourth  quality  is  determination— the 
will— or  persistence  to  achieve  your  goal. 
Christopher  Columbus  didn't  get  the  sup- 
port and  backing  to  sail  on  his  trip  which 
discovered  America  on  his  first  try.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  lost  more  elections  than  he 
won.  Henry  Ford,  founder  of  the  gas  engine 
automobile,  was  told  to  give  up  his  idea  and 
devote  his  time  to  something  useful,  and 
Thomas  Edison  tried  10  thousand  unsuc- 
cessful items  in  his  attempt  to  create  a  fila- 
ment for  the  electric  light  bulb.  When 
Edison  was  asked  if  this  didn't  discourage 
him.  his  answer  was  that  these  weren't 
really  failures,  but  were  merely  the  neces- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words'  ii^rted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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s&ry    elimination    of    ideas    that    wouldn't 
work. 

Even  some  of  you  as  graduates  may  have 
had  to  take  a  course  or  test  over  to  get  to 
this  day,  but  you  were  successful  and  are 
graduating  today. 

Someone  once  said.  "There  is  much  more 
achieved  from  'I  will  than  I.Q.'  " 

But.  let  me  add.  if  you  have  both.  I  Q  and 
I  win.  along  with  persistence,  you  have  the 
qualities  to  achieve  whatever  you  might 
want  to  do  in  life. 

Napoleon  Hill,  one  of  the  leading  authori 
ties  on  human  potential,  spent  years  study 
ing  the  life  of  outstanding  individuals.  The 
one  common  indispensable  quality  he  found 
in  all  of  them  was  their  "persistence  —they 
kept  trying  after  repeated  failures. 

The  next  two  qualities  I  feel  important 
relate  to  the  value  system  of  an  individual- 
your  personal  integrity  and  faith 

The  numljer  one  quality  that  most  people 
look  for  in  a  business  or  government  leader 
is  not  I.Q..  energy,  looks  or  physical  charar 
teristics.  but  integrity.  The  story  is  told 
about  Herbert  J.  Taylor,  a  successful  and 
highly  paid  vice-president  in  line  for  the 
company  presidency,  was  asked  to  leave  to 
save  an  ill-managed  company  from  bank 
ruptcy.  He  accepted  the  challenge  with  le.s.s 
than  half  the  salary  he  was  making 

One  of  the  first  decisions  he  made  was  to 
establish  some  principles  to  guide  the  em 
ployees   in   dealing   with    people     He   railed 
them   the     Pour-Way   Test"   and   later   a.s 
signed  the  copyright  to  Rotary  Internaiion 
al.  The  'Four-Way  Test"  deals  with  integn 
ty  and  is  composed  of  four  questions,  which 
are; 
(1 )  Is  it  the  truth? 
< 2)  Is  It  fair  to  all  concerned"' 

(3)  Will  it  build  goodwill  and  better  friend- 
ship' 

(4)  Will  it  be  t>eneficial  to  all  concerned"" 
You  will  find  your  life's  journey  i.s  filled 

with  compromise,  and  I  know  most  of  what 
you  hear  from  me  today  will  not  be  remem 
l>ered.  However,  one  statement  that  I  made 
when  first  running  for  Congre.ss  in  1976.  I 
would  like  to  repeat: 

"Remember,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
principle  of  compromise  and  the  compro 
mise  of  a  principle.  " 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  Faith. 
Faith  in  three  ways: 

1   Faith  m  yourself -that  is  confidence. 

2.  Faith  m  others.  There  are  people  who 
are  willing  to  help  with  a  job  or  with  many 
other  things  in  life.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  self-made  person  Remember,  all  of  u.s 
are  given  certain  rights,  freedom.s  and  op 
port  unities  from  others. 

3.  Faith  in  God.  Today,  more  than  any 
time  in  my  life.  I  realize  there  is  a  Greater 
Power  than  my  own.  It  is  my  daily  prayer  to 
give  thanks  to  God  for  His  unconditional 
love,  tremendous  mercy  and  amazing  Grace 
that  is  given  to  each  of  us. 

As  you  leave  today  with  your  diploma 
filled  with  enthusiasm  and  tremendous  po 
tential,  remember  your  can  accomplish 
much  with  I.Q.  and  I  will",  especially  if 
your  goal  is  God's  will. 

I  believe  it  is  God's  will  and  purpo.se  for 
each  of  us  to  have  a  positive,  spiritual  atti 
tude    to   get    the   best— that   goodness   and 
greatness— from   each    person    that    we   en 
counter  That  cannot  be  done  by  t)eing  neg 
ative.  anti  or  adversarial  in  our  actions,  but 
can  only  be  achieved  by  having  a  challeng 
ing.  positive  attitude  to  lift  the  hopes,  ambi 
tions  and  vision  to  the  highest  common  de 
nominator    That's  the   pathway   for  great 
ness   and   the   path   to   building   a   greater 
Oklahoma  and  Nation. 
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Thank  you  and  God  Bless  you  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  MAINE 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1989 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  William  Maine  of  my  17th 
Congressional  Distnct  of  Ohio,  who  recently 
won  two  gold  medals  m  the  U  S  National 
Senior  Olympics 

On  June  19,  1989.  the  second  biennial  U  S 
National  Senior  Olympics  were  held  m  St 
Louis  William  Maine,  at  the  age  of  84,  won 
medals  m  three  events,  the  100-meter  breast- 
stroke,  the  100-meter  butterfly,  and  the  200- 
meter  individual  medley  He  also  participated 
in  SIX  other  events  m  the  6-day-iong  Senior 
Olympics  He  was  among  3,500  senior  citi- 
zens t>etween  the  ages  of  55  and  91  compet- 
ing in  the  events 

Mr  Speaker  William  Maine  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  competitive  nature  and  health- 
conscious  lifestyle  He  did  not  let  his  age 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  athletic  abilities  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  him  for  his  tremen- 
dous achievements  It  is  an  honor  to  repre- 
sent this  outstanding  individual 


LEE  GUTKIND'S  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  ORGAN  TRANSPLAN- 
TATION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1989 
Mr  WALGREN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  recognize  Lee  Gutkind,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  who  has  been 
named  this  year  s  recipient  of  the  American 
Heart  Associations  Blakeslee  Award  for  his 
book.  Many  Sleepless  Nights  '  The  award, 
presented  annually  lor  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  science  journalism,  was  established 
in  honor  of  Associated  Press  science  editor 
Howard  W  Blakeslee  to  recognize  those  who 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
public  s  scientific  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing 

Many  Sleepless  Nights "  is  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  the  field  of  organ  transplan- 
tation In  addition  to  portraying  the  transplant 
team  at  Pittsburgh  s  Presbytenan  Hospital  as 
he  witnessed  them  in  over  50  transplants.  Mr 
Gutklind  chronicles  the  evolution  of  transplant 
surgery,  tells  the  story  of  the  patients  who 
wait  for  transplants,  and  addresses  the  ethical 
and  moral  issues  involved  in  transplantation 
His  narrative  is  drawn  from  3  years  of  investi- 
gation, including  months  spent  living  side  by 
side  with  transplant  candidates,  recipients, 
organ  procurement  teams  and  surgeons,  and 
visits  to  most  of  the  major  transplant  centers 
'n  the  United  States 

Many  Sleepless  Nights  '  also  recently  re- 
ceived a  public  service  award  from  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Transplantation  and  has  been 
selected  by  the  Library  Journal  as  one  of  the 
eight  best  medical  books  of  1 988 
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As  a  world  transplant  center,  Pittsburgh  is 
proud  of  the  pioneering  medical  advances  we 
have  achieved.  We  are  proud  as  well  of  Lee 
Gutkind  and  his  contnbution  to  the  under- 
standing and  advancement  of  transplant  medi- 
cine through  the  written  word 


TRIBUTE  TO  CALLAWAY  GAR- 
DENS AND  MR.  G.  HAROLD 
NORTHROP 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1989 

Mr  RAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  by  Glenn 
Vaughn  that  captures  the  spint  and  beauty  of 
Callaway  Gardens,  and  the  devotion  of  Mr.  G 
Harold  Northrop,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Ida  Cason  Callaway  Founda- 
tion Few  places  in  the  nation  are  as  spectac- 
ular as  Callaway  Gardens  with  its  lush  layout 
and  splendid  views,  and  few  individuals  are  as 
dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  beauty  as 
Mr   Northrop 

Twenty  "Vears  Later.  Northrop  Still 

Dream  Keeper 

(By  Glenn  "Vaughn) 

Pretty  and  peaceful  Callaway  Gardens- 
wit  h  its  tall  trees,  tranquil  lakes  and  intoxi- 
cating flora— gives  off  a  reassuring  air  gf 
permanence.  It's  hard  to  imagine  the  site 
once  was  unimproved  pastureland  or  eroded 
and  gullied  farmland. 

But  one  man  dreamed  beyond  the  neglect- 
ed wilderness.  He  was  Cason  Jewell 
Callaway  (1894-1961).  a  highly  successful 
textile  industrialist-turned  master  farmer- 
turned  master  gardener.  Today  his  and  that 
of  his  widow.  Virginia  Hand  Callaway,  of 
cultivating  nature's  beauty  for  the  public  to 
enjoy,  is  in  the  form  of  a  highly  acclaimed 
resort  drawing  visitors  from  throughout 
America  and  many  parts  of  the  world.  In 
May  the  newspaper  USA  Today  rated 
Callaway  Gardens  the  nalion"s  top  family 
\acation  spot. 

Open  sine  1952.  the  resort  and  corporate 
meeting  center  hit  full  stride  under  the 
leadership  of  a  visionary  named  G.  Harold 
Northrop.  He  is  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Ida  Cason  Callaway  Foun- 
dation and  of  Garden  Services.  Inc. 

Thi.s  year  he  completed  20  years  at  the 
helm  of  the  Gardens."  On  his  watch  15 
million  visitors  were  attracted  to  this  resort 
in  our  neck  of  the  woods'  as  he  spent  sev- 
eral lens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  capital  im- 
pro\ements.  Callaway  Gardens  easily  ranks 
among  Columbus'  and  the  region's  most  val- 
uable assets. 

With  14.500  acres,  about  2.500  of  which 
are  developed  "  and  w"ith  some  5,000  acres 
open  to  the  public,  it  is  the  nations  largest 
garden  resort  in  land  area.  It  has  the 
world  s  largest  collection  of  both  holly  and 
azaleas.  The  Sibley  Horticulture  Center  is 
like  no  other  and  the  Day  Butterfly  Center 
IS  the  only  facility  of  its  kind  in  North 
America 

In  addition  to  its  charm,  visitors  are  of- 
fered a  broad  range  of  tours  and  educational 
activities  There's  golf,  tennis,  swimming, 
fishing,  horseback  riding  and  more.  There's 
e\en  steeplechase  racing.  Biking  is  highly 
popular  The  other  day.  thanks  to  an  "anon 
ymous'    donor,  a  $500,000  addition   to  the 
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Gardens'  bike  trail  was  opened,  making  it 
nearly  10  miles  long. 

An  area  economic  force,  the  resort  em- 
ploys 800  year  round  and  1,100  in  the 
summer.  Run  by  a  not-for-profit  founda- 
tion. Callaway  Gardens  is  partially  support- 
ed by  a  profit-making,  tax-paying  arm  called 
Garden  Services.  Inc.  It  operates  the  Inn, 
various  shops  and  food  service  facilities. 
Other  income  comes  from  gate  receipts,  reg- 
ular fund-raising,  gifts  from  foundation  and 
endowment  earnings.  Contributions  have  in- 
creased Cason  Callaway's  original  $7  million 
endowment  to  $20  million. 

Granger  Harold  Northrop,  53,  a  one-time 
High  School  AU-American  football  player 
from  Ithaca.  N.Y.,  came  South  on  an  athlet- 
ic scholarship  to  Vanderbilt  University, 
where  he  earned  a  business  degree  in  1959. 
There  he  met  and  married  the  former  Char- 
lotte Beasley. 

After  a  nine-year  stint  with  Southern  Bell 
in  Louisiana,  he  became  the  foundation's 
executive  vice  president  in  February.  1969. 
Foundation  president  at  the  time  was 
former  congressman  Howard  ""Bo" 
Callaway.  In  1972  Northrop  became  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  and 
Callaway  became  board  chairman. 

(Among  notable  members  of  the  founda- 
tion"s  supportive  Board  of  Visitors,  which 
meets  annually  at  Callaway  Gardens,  is  the 
former  First  Lady.  Lady  Bird  Johnson.) 

Remarkable  about  the  personable  Hal 
Northrop,  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  seem 
never  to  slacken.  With  the  acclaim  his  years 
have  brought  the  Gardens,  one  believes  him 
when  he  says  he  and  the  others  look  on 
their  work  there  as  a  mission  rather  than  a 
job.  Twenty  years  later  it  is  clear  he  has 
adopted  the  Cason  and  Virginia  Callaway 
dream  as  his  own. 

Finally,  an  update  on  the  Northrop  off- 
spring: Jennifer,  a  University  of  Georgia  law 
graduate  and  wife  of  Tom  Foster  of  Atlanta. 
has  a  month-old  daughter  named  Jessica: 
Son  Foster  graduated  this  month  from  the 
UGA  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine:  and 
daughter  Susan  is  a  rising  senior  at  the 
UGA.  studying  early  childhood  develop- 
ment. 


NESUHI ERTEGUN 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great 
cxjntnbutors  to  the  American  and  International 
music  world  has  been  Nesuhi  Ertegun.  Mr.  Er- 
tegun recently  passed  away,  but  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  industry  are  part  of  the  great  Erte- 
gun legacy.  The  following  is  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  17,  1989] 

Nesuhi  Ertegun  Dies  at  71;  Was  Record 
Executive 

New  York— Former  record  company  exec- 
utive Nesuhi  Ertegun,  71,  a  key  figure  in  the 
history  of  American  jazz  and  popular  music, 
died  July  15  of  complications  after  surgery 
for  cancer. 

Mr.  Ertegun,  a  native  of  Istanbul,  in  1971 
created  WEA  International  company,  the 
giant  distributor  outside  the  United  States 
of  the  music  of  the  Warner  Brothers,  Atlan- 
tic. Elektra  and  MCA  record  companies.  He 
remained  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer until  1987. 
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As  a  partner  in  the  Atlantic  label  of  his 
younger  brother.  Ahmet,  starting  in  1954, 
he  signed  and  produced  such  jazz  greats  as 
the  Modem  Jazz  Quartet.  Omette  Coleman. 
John  Coltrane.  Thelonious  Monk  and 
Charles  Mingus.  He  also  signed  pop  singer 
Roberta  Flack  and  produced  recordings  for 
Ray  Charles.  Bobby  Darin,  the  Drifters.  Big 
Joe  Turner  and  LaVem  Baker. 

Mr.  Ertegun  was  the  first  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Recording  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  gives  the  record  industry's 
yearly  Grammy  awards,  and  was  a  long-time 
leader  of  the  international  fight  against 
record  piracy  and  copyright  infringement. 

A  soccer  far,  he  founded  the  New  York 
Cosmos  Soccer  Club,  now  defunct,  which 
brought  such  international  stars  as  Pele. 
Franz  Beckenbauer  and  Johan  Cruyff  to 
the  United  States. 

He  was  an  art  collector  since  his  days  as  a 
student  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  where  he 
first  became  a  student  of  jazz.  His  collection 
included  works  by  Dali  de  Chirico.  Ma- 
gritte,  Man  Ray  and  Francis  Bacon. 

In  Washington,  where  his  father  was  the 
Turkish  ambassador,  he  organized  unprece- 
dented racially  mixed  jazz  concerts  at  the 
embassy  from  1940  to  1943.  He  also  became 
one  of  the  first  serious  critics  and  lecturers 
on  jazz. 

He  moved  to  California  in  1943  and  ran 
two  jazz  labels.  Jasaman  Records  and  Cres- 
cent Records,  producing  records  for  New  Or- 
leans musicians  such  as  Jimmie  Noone  and 
Kid  Dry.  In  the  early  1950s,  for  the  Contem- 
porary label,  he  recorded  such  West  Coast 
modem  jazz  artists  as  Shelly  Manne  and 
Shorty  Rogers. 

Mr.  Ertegun  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Selma;  a  daughter.  Leyla:  a  son.  Rustem;  a 
brother.  Ahmet:  and  a  sister.  Selma  Gosk- 
sel.  Mr.  Ertegun  will  be  buried  in  Istanbul. 


CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT- 
MORATORIUM  ON  NEW  WATER 
SALES 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  now  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  fiscal  year  1 990  energy  and  water 
appropriations  bill,  H.R.  2696. 

This  bill  includes  important  language  to  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  execut- 
ing any  new,  long-term  water  supply  contracts 
from  the  central  valley  project  prior  to  October 
1,  1990.  The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  pre- 
vent all  the  remaining  yield  of  that  project 
from  being  sold  on  a  long-term  basis  before 
all  the  necessary  studies  and  analyses  are 
completed.  In  short,  such  a  critically  important 
decision  should  not  be  made  in  Isolation. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  still  has  not 
completed  the  necessary  technical  analyses 
and  environmental  studies  which  would  allow 
new,  long-term  contracts  to  be  signed  to  deliv- 
er approximately  1  million  acre  feet  of  water 
per  year  from  the  central  valley  project.  In 
fact.  Interior  Secretary  Lujan  specifically  sus- 
pended ttie  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  ambi- 
tious water  sale  program,  and  instructed  the 
agency  to  start  its  studies  from  scratch.  I  sup- 
port the  Secretary's  decision. 
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The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  should  not  sell 
more  water  from  the  central  valley  project 
until  several  critical  Issues  are  settled.  These 
Include:  The  State's  review  of  water  quality 
standards;  reviews  of  irrigation  drainage  prob- 
lems; and.  congressional  review  of  a  water 
transportation  contract  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  that  the 
California  State  Senate  supports  a  moratorium 
on  these  water  sales.  On  June  23,  1989,  the 
State  senate  adopted  Senate  Joint  Resolutk>n 
26,  memorializing  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  direct  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  suspend  its  efforts  to  sell 
water  from  the  central  valley  project  and  to 
complete  the  determination  of  how  much 
water  Is  needed  to  mitigate  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  project  on  fish  and  wildlife.  The 
text  of  this  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  26 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL'S  DIGEST 

SJR  26,  as  amended.  McCorquodale.  Pish 
and  wildlife:  water  needs:  studies. 

This  measure  would  memorialize  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  direct  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  sus- 
pend its  efforts  to  sell  water  from  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project  and  to  complete  the  de- 
termination of  how  much  water  is  needed  to 
mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  the  project 
on  fish  and  wildlife. 
Fiscal  committee:  no. 

Whereas.  Fish  and  wildlife  in  California 
are  dependent  on  adequate  flows  of  fresh- 
water in  the  state's  rivers  and  estuaries;  and 
Whereas.  The  State  Water  Resources 
Control  Board  has  commenced  hearings  to 
determine  the  amount  and  quality  of  water 
flowing  through  the  San  Francisco  Bay- 
Delta  estuary  which  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  fisheries,  wildlife,  and  other  beneficial 
uses  of  the  water  and  will  decide  if  the 
amount  of  water  diverted  from  the  estuary 
should  be  modified  to  protect  the  fisheries 
and  other  beneficial  uses  of  the  delta:  and 

Whereas.  During  the  recent  hearings,  the 
State  Water  Resources  Control  Board  was 
presented  with  extensive  testimony  that  the 
past  operations  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project.  State  Water  Project  and  other  di- 
verters  are  causing  significant  damage  to 
the  bay-delta  fisheries;  and 

Whereas.  The  area  of  origin  of  water  has 
the  first  right  to  all  the  water  which  is  rea- 
sonably required  to  adequately  supply  the 
beneficial  needs  of  the  protected  area 
before  the  water  may  be  exported:  and 

Whereas.  On  December  29.  1978.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  issued  a  formal  deci- 
sion directing  the  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  determine  the  status 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
Central  Valley  and  recognizing  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  federal  government  to  partici- 
pate in  meeting  water  quality  and  other 
conditions  necessary  to  conserve  and  protect 
the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta 
estuary:  and 

Whereas,  The  secretary's  decision  as  par- 
tially intended  to  assure  that  the  uncommit- 
ted water  supply  of  the  federal  Central 
Valley  Project  could  be  used  to  correct  past 
damages  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  fish  and 
wildlife;  and 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
agencies  have  not  carried  out  those  fish  and 
wildlife  studies;  and 
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Whereas.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  an 
agency  o(  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
operates  the  CentraJ  Valley  Project,  and 
furnishes  7.3  million  acre-feet  of  water  each 
year  to  project  customers  under  longlerm 
contracts  from  the  Trinity.  Sacramento. 
American.  Stanislaus,  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers:  and 

Whereas.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  esti- 
mates that  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  dependa 
ble  annual  water  supply  remains  uncommit 
ted  in  its  project;  and 

Whereas.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  us 
actively  seeking  long-term  contraw^ts  for  the 
sale  of  the  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
which  it  estimates  remains  unsold  and 
unused  in  its  Central  Valley  Project:  and 

Whereas.  Until  the  agencies  of  the  De 
partment  of  the  Interior  have  completed 
the  fish  and  wildlife  water  needs  .studies  a.s 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
1978.  and  until  the  State  Water  Resourre.s 
Control  Board  determines  how  much  water 
is  necessary  to  protect  fishing  and  other 
beneficial  uses  of  the  delta,  it  is  uncertain  a-s 
to  how  much,  if  any.  water  remains  uncom 
mitted  in  the  project:  and 

Whereas.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
California  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
and  associations  of  their  water  contractors 
have  insisted  that  the  bay-delta  hearing.s  of 
the  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board 
t)e  delayed:  and 

Whereas.  In  the  absence  of  that  informa 
tion.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamations  current 
water  marlceting  program  is  premature,  and 
should  not  proceed  until  the  water  needs  of 
fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Central  Valley  and 
the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  estuary  have 
been  determined  and  addresses:  and 

Whereas.  If  additional  water  is  found  nee 
essary  to  protect  l)eneficial  uses  of  water  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  estuary,  that  in 
crease  shall  come  first  from  any  uncommit 
ted  water  supply  in  the  Central  Valley 
Project:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ansfmblv  of 
the  State   of  California,   jointly.    That    the 
Legislature  of   the  State  of  California  re 
spectfuUy    memoralizes   the   President    and 
Congres.s  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  su.spetid  its  cur 
rent  efforts  to  sell   1.5  million  acre-feet  of 
water  from  the  Trinity,  Sacramento.  Amen 
can.  Stanislaus,  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  of 
California,  and  to  complete  the  determina 
tion  of  how  much  water  is  needed  to  mm 
gate  the  adverse  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife 
caused  by  the  develoment  and  operation  of 
the  Central   Valley  Project   by  January    1. 
1993:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  re.solution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte 
rior.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repr«- 
sentatives.  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre 
sentative  from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


PERMANENT  CONGRESS'' 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1989 

Mr  CLAY  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  much 
ack)  IS  made  about  nothing,  and  too  often  po- 
litical  pundits  have  played  mathematical 
games  with  the  statistics  on  congressional  in- 
cumbency in  order  to  promote  the  erroneous 
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notion  that  Congressmen  are  never  defeated 
But.  anyone  who  looks  behind  these  sensa- 
tional statistical  juggling  acts  sees  the  fallacy 
of  this  theory 

I  was  particularly  happy  to  read  the  respon- 
sible editonal,  "Permanent  Congress''  Check 
the  Numbers'  which  appeared  in  Rollcail  I 
commend  this  excellent  piece  to  my  col- 
leagues 

Permanent  Congi.ess''  Check  the  Numbers 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  myths  is  that 
there's  no  turnover  any  more  in  Congress.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  House  elections  of  1986 
and  1988.  the  precentage  of  sitting  Members 
who  ran  for  re-election  and  won  was  98.0 
percent  and  98.3  percent,  respectively.  But 
two  elections  do  not  a  trend  make  (if  it  rains 
two  days  in  a  row.  its  not  necessarily  going 
to  rain  for  the  next  40) 

But  political  pundits,  who  have  almost  no 
.sen.se  of  history,  are  convinced  that  a  seat  in 
the  House  has  become  a  permanent  sine 
cure  thanlts  to  the  franking  privilege.  PAC 
money,  etc..  etc.  This  is  non.sense 

First  of  all.  a  seemingly  high  rate  of  in 
cumbent  re-election  is  nothing  new  Con- 
trary to  many  news  reports,  the  rate  in  1988 
was  not  the  highest  in  history.  It  was  the 
third  highest.  The  highest  was  in  1792. 
when  every  single  one  of  the  45  House  Mem 
bers  who  stood  for  re-election  was  victori 
ous.  The  second-highest  rate  was  in  1808 

The.se  facts  are  gleaned  from  an  excellent 
.scholarly  study  prepared  by  David  C  Hurk 
abee  of  CRS  in  March,  titled  Re  Election 
Rates  of  House  Incumbents  1790  1988  "  As 
Rep  Frank  Annunzio  iD  111)  put  it.  The 
study  .  effectively  refutes  the  arguments, 
recently  appearing  in  the  pre.s.s.  that  cur- 
rent Members  of  Congre.ss  have  stacked' 
the  election  system  in  their  favor  " 

Incumbents  are  indeed  winning  re-election 
at  a  higher  rate  than  in  the  recent  past 
but  only  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  Our  own 
analysis  of  the  CRS  numbers  shows  that  in 
the  80s.  the  re  election  rate  has  been  94  5 
percent,  compared  with  93.1  percent  in  the 
70s  and  91.2  percent  in  the  60s.  But  ihe.se 
rates  are  still  below  the  best  period  in  histo 
ry  for  incumbents,  from  1790  to  1808.  when 
the  rate  was  95  2  percent 

And  the  incumbfni  re  election  rate  is  not 
a  significant  figure  anyway.  When  incum 
bents  think  they  re  going  to  lose,  they  fre 
qiiently  decide  not  to  face  the  humiliation 
of  defeat:  they  simply  retire.  The  significant 
number,  then,  is  the  percentage  of  House 
Members  who  actually  return  to  the  cham 
ber  from  one  Congre.ss  to  the  next 

This  figure  has  been  fairly  consistent 
since  World  War  11.  despite  changes  in  cam- 
paign financing  roughly  85  percent.  The 
median  since  1960  has  been  84.6  percent, 
with  a  high  of  92.4  percent  and  a  low  of  78  9 
percent  Of  the  eight  election  years  with  the 
highest  percentages  during  this  period,  four 
o<:curred  b«-fore  1972  and  four  occurred 
after 

Is  an  85  percent  return  rate  loo  high? 
Get  out  your  calculators,  kids 

If  85  percent  of  the  House  is  re-elected 
every  two  years,  then  fewer  than  half  the 
Members  will  survive  for  a  full  ten  years. 
Look  at  It  another  way  In  1988.  there  are 
435  smiling  Members  of  the  Hou.se.  By  the 
year  2000.  at  an  85  percent  return  rale,  only 
164  of  them  will  be  left 

Is  that  good  or  bad  for  the  country?  It 
sounds  about  right  to  us— maybe  a  shade 
too  high.  But  if  the  return  rate  Is  70  per 
cent,  look  what  happens  By  the  year  2000. 
only   51    of    the   435    Members   will   slill    be 
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around.  We  need  more  institutional  memory 
than  that. 
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HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1989 

Mr  SKELTON.  Mr  Speaker.  Saturday,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  MIssoun  De- 
partment of  the  Amencan  Legion  State  Con- 
vention I  told  them  in  my  speech  that  I  disap- 
prove of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
allowing  a  person  to  burn  the  Amencan  flag. 
Further,  I  set  forth  a  remedy  to  this  decision 
Also.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Amencan  Legion 
does  a  fine  |0b  in  educating  the  young  people 
of  our  State  in  the  understanding  of  our  Amer- 
ican heritage.  My  remarks  are  set  out  as  fol- 
lows: 

Address  to  the  American  Legion  State 
Convention.  Jefferson  City.  Missouri 

Even  before  we  were  a  nation,  we  had  our 
flags.  Different  from  today's  to  be  sure.  But 
serving  the  same  purpose— symbols  of  unity, 
and  of  our  hopes,  achievements,  glory,  and 
high  resolve. 

Brave  New  England  patriots  faced  down 
British  regulars  at  a  place  called  Bunkef 
Hill  under  the  Continental  Flag  which 
prominently  featured  a  pine  tree. 

Don't  Tread  on  Me."  said  the  colonists  m 
the  South,  and  a  coiled  rattlesnake  on  their 
flag  reinforced  that  message. 

The  Grand  Union  Flag  went  to  .sea  with 
John  Paul  Jones  and  marched  under  George 
Wa.shington  in  the  early  days  of  our  Revolu- 
tion By  combining  the  British  Union  Jack 
with  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes  it  re- 
flected the  thinking  of  the  colonists  during 
that  time:  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  but  will- 
ing to  fight  for  their  rights  as  Englishmen 

That  thinking  had  changed,  however,  by 
July  4.  1776.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence—"That  these  United  Colonies  are.  and 
of  Right  ought  to  be  Free  and  Independent 
States  "  -set  us  on  a  new  course,  from  which 
there  was  no  turning  back.  It  was  a  realiza 
Hon  that  a  people  could  not  at  once  fight 
against  the  king  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
fess their  loyalty  to  him.  And.  it  meant  that 
the  new  United  States  would  need  a  nation- 
al flag. 

On  June  14.  1777— the  day  we  now  cele- 
brate as  Flag  Day— the  Continental  Con- 
gre.ss adopted  the  following  brief  resolution: 
■Re.solved.  that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white:  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  In  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation.  " 

It  IS  now  believed  that  Francis  Hopkinson. 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
designed  the  first  national  flag  that  legend 
attributes  to  Betsy  Ross.  For  his  services,  he 
submitted  to  Congress  a  bill  for  nine  dollars. 
Of  course,  government  in  1777  was  not 
really  much  different  from  governmen; 
today.  Hopkinson  never  got  paid. 

So,  we  had  a  national  flag,  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes."  In  1792.  the  first  version  with  thir- 
teen stars  in  a  circle  appeared.  In  1795.  the 
flag  was  changed  to  recognize  the  entry  of 
Vermont  and  Kentucky  Into  the  Union  with 


the  addition  of  two  stars  and  two  stripes. 
This  nag  of  fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes 
figured  In  many  stirring  episodes.  It  was  the 
first  flag  to  be  flown  over  a  fortress  of  the 
Old  World  when  it  was  raised  at  Tripoli  in 
1805.  It  was  flown  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 
and  by  Andrew  Jackson  at  New  Orleans. 
And  it  was  flown  at  our  young  nation's  most 
inspiring  moment. 

In  18 1 2,  our  nation  had  declared  war  on 
Great  Britain  because  of  British  seizure  of 
neutral  U.S.  trading  vessels,  and  the  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen  into  service 
on  British  ships.  The  British,  preoccupied 
with  Napolean,  were  not  amused.  They  were 
even  less  amused  when  we  sent  forth  speedy 
privateers  to  seize  their  merchant  ships  and 
to  frustrate  their  heavily  gunned  men-of- 
war. 

In  I8I4,  with  Napolean  exiled  to  the 
island  of  Elba,  the  British  determined  to 
put  the  upstart  former  colonists  in  their 
place.  They  dispatched  a  50-ship  expedition- 
ary force— veteran  soldiers  and  sailors  from 
the  world's  strongest  military  power.  Up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  they  came,  and  on  August 
24  and  25.  1814.  they  burned  Washington. 
Their  next  target:  Baltimore— third  largest 
city  in  the  U.S..  a  rich  trading  center,  and 
home  to  many  of  the  fleet  privateers  that 
had  humiliated  the  proud  Royal  Navy. 

As  the  British  moved  on  Baltimore,  one 
thing  blocked  their  way— Port  McHenry, 
whose  guns  dominated  the  channels  leading 
into  Baltimore  harbor.  Unless  they  could 
get  past  the  fort,  the  British  Navy  could  not 
support  its  ground  forces  whose  advance  on 
the  city  had  been  stalled. 

So.  at  dawn  on  September  13,  a  25-hour 
bombardment  began.  At  the  same  time,  a 
35-year-old  American  lawyer  was  being  held 
on  board  a  British  ship  pending  the  end  of 
the  battle.  Francis  Scott  Key  watched  the 
"rockets  red  glare"  and  "the  bombs  bursting 
in  air "  through  the  night.  At  the  first  light 
of  dawn.  Key  was  relieved  to  see  that  Fort 
McHenry  s  giant  flag— 30  feet  by  42  feet— 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner"— did  indeed 
slill  wave  over  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave."  Inspired  by  the  sight, 
he  took  pen  in  hand  and  gave  us  what  would 
become  our  National  Anthem. 

The  burning  of  Washington  and  the  victo- 
ry at  Ft.  McHenry  united  our  young  nation 
like  nothing  l)efore  had  done.  We  emerged 
from  the  War  of  1812,  with  a  new  national 
identity,  confidence,  and  patriotism,  a  recov- 
ering economy,  and  a  place  in  the  world. 
And  we  continued  to  grow— to  the  valleys  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  beyond 
with  new  states  joining  the  union  and  the 
number  of  stars  in  that  field  of  blue  grow- 
ing. 

Less  than  50  years  after  the  end  of  the 
War  of  1812,  our  flag  would  face  one  of  its 
greatest  challengers.  As  our  nation  was  split 
asunder  in  a  great  civil  war,  and  its  ability 
to  endure  as  one  hung  in  the  balance,  cour- 
age related  to  the  flag  often  spelled  the  dif- 
ference between  victory  and  defeat. 

Missionary  Ridge.  Tennessee,  November. 
1863.  A  key  link  between  the  east  and  west 
for  the  Confederacy.  Confederate  troops  en- 
trenched along  a  400-foot-high,  seven-mile- 
long  summit.  Sixty  Union  regiments  under 
General  George  Thomas  attacked  positions 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  then,  unexpect- 
edly, surged  up  the  slope.  Flag  bearers  led 
the  way.  When  one  fell,  another  stepped 
forward  to  grab  the  colors,  and  the  advance 
continued.  A  young  First  Lieutenant— not 
yet  20  years  old— caught  the  flag  of  the  24th 
Wisconsin  as  it  was  about  to  fall,  and  car- 
ried  it   to   the  crest.   Arthur  MacArthur's 
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bravery  earned  him  a  battlefield  promotion 
to  major  and  the  Medal  of  Honor  that  day. 
Many  of  you  here  today  may  have  served 
under  his  son,  Douglas,  in  the  Pacific  or 
Korea.  In  all,  several  flag  bearers  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor  at  Missionary  Ridge.  At 
day's  end,  the  flags  of  60  Union  regiments 
lined  the  summit. 

The  war  ended  and  the  Union  was  pre- 
served. And  the  flag  proved  as  inspiring  in 
peace  as  it  was  in  war.  In  1868.  a  former 
Union  Army  Sergeant,  Gilbert  Bates,  set 
out  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  to  Washington.  D.C.. 
to  prove  to  friends  back  in  Wisconsin  that 
we  were  once  again  one  nation.  Crowds 
cheered  him  at  every  town  and  village  as  he 
marched  through  the  heart  of  the  Old  Con- 
federacy. Ironically,  and  maybe  today  we 
could  say  prophetically.  Sergeant  Bates  and 
his  flag  encountered  real  hostility  and  oppo- 
sition only  in  our  nation's  capital. 

Westward  we  moved,  behind  the  flag. 
Across  the  Wide  Missouri,  and  along  the 
South  Platte  to  the  Rockies,  and  beyond  to 
Oregon  and  California.  South  to  Santa  Fe 
and  the  Rio  Grande— conquering  a  wilder- 
ness, settling  a  continent,  and  fulfilling  our 
destiny.  New  stars  added  to  the  flag  and 
more  people  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  liberty 
it  embodies:  people  in  the  new  lands,  and 
inunigrants  from  the  Old  World— the  "hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free." 

Our  flag  went  to  foreign  shores.  Up  San 
Juan  Hill  with  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  the 
Spanish  American  War  ending  four  centur- 
ies of  Spanish  colonialism  in  the  New 
World.  At  Veracruz,  on  the  Gulf  coast  of 
Mexico,  its  honor  was  defended  by  brave 
sailors  and  marines.  "Over  there"  it  went 
with  a  Missourian.  General  John  Pershing, 
in  the  "War  to  End  All  Wars." 

Our  flag  was  tattered,  but  not  lowered  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  And  we  rallied  behind  it. 
lifted  it  higher.  We  took  it  ashore  at  Nor- 
mandy, and  across  the  Rhine  with  Eisen- 
hower, Bradley,  and  Patton.  and  Hitler's 
"Thousand  year  Reich.  "  the  worst  tyranny 
the  world  has  yet  known,  crumbled  at  its  ad- 
vance. Across  the  South  Pacific  it  went. 
island  by  island.  In  1944.  the  most  dramatic 
flag  raising  in  American  history,  on  a  rocky 
Pacific  island  called  Iwo  Jima.  When  the 
sun  rose  the  next  day  on  that  flag  atop 
Mount  Suribachi.  the  sun  of  Japanese  Impe- 
rialism began  to  set. 

The  flag  was  with  us.  In  Korea  helping  to 
preserve  democracy  for  half  of  a  divided 
nation.  In  Vietnam,  where  brave  American 
POWs  fashioned  handmade  flags  to  defy 
their  captors.  It  went  to  the  moon  with  the 
astronauts  of  Apollo  U. 

Yes,  our  flag  has  stood  by  us— leading  us. 
inspiring  us,  sustaining  us— all  of  our  na- 
tional endeavors,  in  war  and  in  peace,  for 
over  200  years. 

Now.  sadly,  it  seems  that  some  people 
don't  want  to  stand  by  our  flag.  A  slim  5  to  4 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  it  is  all  right  to  desecrate  our  flag,  to 
burn  it  even,  in  the  name  of  free  speech. 
"Government. "  says  the  Court,  "may  not 
prohibit  the  expression  of  an  idea  simply 
because  society  finds  the  idea  itself  offen- 
sive or  disagreeable." 

I  agree  that  everyone  in  this  country  has 
the  right  to  make  his  views  known  on  any 
issue,  no  matter  how  irrational,  how  wTong. 
or  how  unpopular  those  views  might  be.  But 
does  that  mean  that  every  form  of  conduct 
is  permissible  as  a  means  of  exercising 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution?  I  say  no!  And  I  say  so 
as  a  student  of  law  and  of  history.  The 
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framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  used  words 
carefully  to  convey  a  precise  meaning.  The 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  says 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  .  .  ."  It  says  nothing 
about  "expression." 

Legal  precedent  and  common  sense  tells 
us  that  there  can  be  limits  on  conduct 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  First 
Amendment  rights.  Consider  some  extreme 
examples:  Would  anyone,  even  the  Supreme 
Court,  contend  that  we  must  permit  human 
sacrifice  under  the  guise  of  free  exercise  of 
religion?  Would  someone  be  allowed  to  blow 
up  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  express  a  politi- 
cal view? 

Flag  burning  does  not  merit  First  Amend- 
ment protection.  It  is  conduct  that  is  offen- 
sive and  provocative  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans.  Moreover,  it  is  un- 
necessary. Any  point  of  view  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  flag  burning  can  be  better  ex- 
pressed in  a  maimer  that  is  reasoned,  ration- 
al and  more  effective  in  communicating  an 
idea  or  attempting  to  persuade  others. 

We  have  a  great  system  of  government, 
and  one  reason  it  is  so  great  is  that  if  you 
disagree  with  a  government  action,  even  a 
decision  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land, 
you  can  work  to  change  it. 

Therefore,  I  totally  support,  and  I  will 
fight  for.  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
which  will  allow  Congress  and  the  States  to 
ban  flag  burning  and  other  similar  forms  of 
flag  desecration.  The  process  won't  be  fast- 
it  shouldn't  be.  It  won't  be  easy— the  fram- 
ers wanted  to  make  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion a  difficult,  deliberative  process. 

I  am  confident  that  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  can  be  passed.  But  if  it  fails,  or 
if  it  stalls,  we  can  move  in  other  areas.  We 
can  redraft  and  enact  new  flag  desecration 
statutes  that  attempt  to  meet  the  Court's 
objections  to  the  Texas  statute.  If  those 
new  statutes  won't  pass  muster,  we'll  enact 
new  ones.  And  we'll  do  it  again  and  again 
until  the  Supreme  Court  get  the  message 
loud  and  clear  how  the  people  of  this  nation 
feel  about  our  flag! 

We  can  do  still  more.  And  you  do  so  much 
in  this  area  already.  Our  children  must  t>e 
taught  to  respect  the  flag  not  only  in  our 
schools,  but  by  our  example.  We  must  in- 
struct them  to  display  it  and  use  it  properly 
and  salute  it  appropriately.  We  must  en- 
courage our  children  and  every  future  gen- 
eration to  value  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  and 
to  stand  tall  and  proud  when  they  say.  "I 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  ..."  We  must  instill  in 
them  a  strong  sense  of  the  heritage  em- 
bodied in  our  flag,  and  the  pride  of  being  an 
American.  Finally,  we  must  ensure  that 
they  continue  to  recognize  and  honor  the 
great  sacrifices  made  by  previous  genera- 
tions of  Americans,  by  you  and  your  com- 
rades in  arms,  many  of  whom  gave  "the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion'"  so  that  we  could 
live  free. 

The  poet  Edgar  A.  Guest  said  it  best  when 
he  penned: 

The  Boy  and  The  Flag 
I  want  my  t)oy  to  love  his  home. 
His  mother,  yes  and  me: 
I  want  him,  wheresoe'er  he'll  roam. 
With  us  in  thought  to  be. 
I  want  him  to  love  what  is  fine. 
Nor  let  his  standards  drag. 

But.  Oh!  I  want  this  boy  of  mine 
To  love  his  country's  flag. 

Let  us  lake  a  moment  and  put  a  lew 
things  in  perspective.  As  much  as  this  Su- 
preme Court  decision  angered  and  saddened 
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us.  it  is  in  the  final  analysis  no  real  threat 
to  our  nation.  That  Hag  stands  for  too  much 
to  be  brought  down  by  matches  lit  by  Greg 
ory  Johnson  and  his  imitators.  Its  glory 
cannot  be  diminished  by  five  misguided  Su 
preme  Court  justices.  It  cannot  be  threat 
ened  by  any  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic.  If 
they  step  on  it.  write  on  it.  tear  it  to  shreds. 
even  bum  it  to  ashes,  we'll  just  raise  it  up 
again,  and  it'll  fly  higher  and  more  glorious- 
ly than  ever  before. 

A  few  years  ago.  we  had  a  flag  day  cere 
mony    in    the    House    of    Representatives 
Country  western  singer  Johnny  Cash  recit 
ed  these  lyrics  that  he  had  written; 
Ragced  Old  Flag 
(By  Johnny  Cash) 
I    walked    through    a    county    courthouse 

square 
On  a  park  bench  an  old  man   wa.-;  sitiinK 

there 
I  said.     Your  old  courthouse  is  kinda  run 

do»Ti.  " 
He  said.  'Naw.  it'll  do  for  our  little  town.  " 
I  said.   ■■Your  old  flag  pole  ls  leaned  a  little 

bit. 
And  that's  a  ragged  old  flag  you  got  hang 

ing  on  It." 
He  said.    Have  a  seat.'  And  I  .sat  down. 
Is  this  the   first   time  you've  been   to  our 
little  town?" 
I  said.     I  think  it  is.  "  He  said.     I  don  t  likr 

to  brag. 
But  we're  kind  of  proud  of  that  ragged  old 

flag.  " 
You  see.  we  got  a  little  hole  in  that  flag 
there 
When  Washington  took  it  acro.ss  the  Dela 

ware 
And  it  got  powder  burned  the  night  Francis 

Scott  Key 
Sat  up  watching  it.  writing    Sa.\    Can  you 

see' 
It  got  a  bad  np  in  New  Orleans 
With  Packingham  and  Jackson  pulling  at  its 

seams 
And  It  almost  fell  at  the  Alamo. 
Beside  the  Texas  flag.   but.  she  waved  on 

though 
She  got  cut  with  a  sword  at  Chancellorsvillc 
And  she  got  cut  again  at  Shiloh  Hill 
There  was  Robert  E.  Lee.  Beauregard  and 

Bragg 
The  South  wind  blew  hard  on  that  Ragged 

Old  Flag 
On  Flanders  field  in  World  War  One 
She  got  a  big  hole  from  a  Bertha  gun 
She  turned  blood  red  in  World  War  Two. 
She  hung  limp  and  low  by  the  time  it  wa.s 

through 
She  was  in  Korea  and  Viet  Nam 
She  went  where  she  was  .sent  by  her  Uncle 

Sam 
She  waved  from  our  ships  upon  the  briny 

foam 
And  now  they've  about  quit  waving  her  back 

here  at  home 
In  her  own  good  land  she's  been  abused 
She  s  been  burned,  dishonored,  denied,  re 

fused 
And    now    the   government    for   which    she 

stands 
Is  scandalized  throughout  the  land 
And    she's    getting    threadbare    and    she  s 

wearing  thin 
But  she  s  in  good  shape  for  the  shape  she's 

in 
Cause  she  s  been  through  the  fire  before 
And  I  believe  she  can  take  a  whole  lot  mor*- 
So  we  raise  her  up  every  morning 
Bring  her  down  slow  every  night 
We  don't  let  her  touch  the  ground 
And  we  fold  her  up  right. 
On  second  thought.  ...  I  do  hke  to  brag, 
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Cause  I'm  mighty  proud  of  that  Ragged  Old 
Flag  " 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
FEDERATION  OP 
COUNSELORS 


NATIONAL 
HOUSING 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRA^CA^^^,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1989 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Housing  Counselors  on  the  occasion  of  its 
16th  annual  conference 

The  NFHC  was  first  established  in  1973  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  resources  and  pro- 
grams for  an  association  of  housing  counsel- 
ors These  counselors  offer  services  to  fami- 
lies in  need  of  acceptable  housing  The  NFHC 
IS  a  nonprofit  organization  with  over  700  mem- 
bers in  35  States,  and  is  growing  steadily  at 
tK)th  the  State  and  national  levels  This  group 
has  worked  together  for  the  past  16  years  to 
ensure  that  the  public  has  access  to  essential 
housing  information 

The  NFHC  has  provided  invaluable  housing 
services  to  families  all  over  the  country  The 
men  and  women  of  this  distinguished  group 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  responding  to 
the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies They  have  stnved  to  help  those  families 
find  decent  and  affordable  housing,  and  to 
educate  the  public  about  fair  housing  rights 

Mr  Speaker,  the  National  Federation  of 
Housing  Counselors  has  answered  the  cry  for 
help  from  thousands  of  struggling  families 
throughout  the  country  They  have  given  new 
hope  to  those  who  thought  that  having  a 
decent  home  was  only  a  dream  I  thank  this 
organization  for  its  outstanding  contributions 
and  look  forward  to  its  continued  growth  and 
success 


HOUSE        RECOGNIZES        IMPOR 
TANT  STEEL.  COAL  PROJECTS 

HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1989 

Mr  WALGREN  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Appropnations  Committee  for  in- 
cluding in  H  R  2788,  the  fiscal  year  1990  Inte- 
rior   appropnations    bill,    $15    million    for    the 

Metals    initiative,  '    formerly    known    as    the 

"Keyworth  Steel  Initiative  ' 

The  steel/metals  initiative,  promoted  by 
former  President  Reagan  s  Science  Advisor 
George  Keyworth.  is  a  government-industry- 
university  cost-shared  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  develop  "leapfrog  "  technolo- 
gy in  steelmaking,  processes  that  leap  ahead 
of  what  our  foreign  competitors  are  now  using 
The  100th  Congress  authorized  this  program, 
now  Public  Law  100-680,  through  fiscal  year 
1991 

The  Appropriations  Committee  action  recog- 
nizes that  the  program  has  reached  a  critical 
stage  CX>E  has  agreed  to  a  major  proposal 
by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  for  a 
direct,  continuous  steelmaking  project  that  is 


designed  to  eliminate  the  blast  furnace  and 
the  coke-making  stages  in  steelmaking.  Pn- 
vate  industry  participants,  representing  80  per- 
cent of  American  steel  production,  will  contnb- 
ute  30  percent  of  the  costs  of  this  project. 

New  matenals  technology  can  revolutionize 
steelmaking,  making  American  production 
competitive  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  these 
kinds  of  technology  have  the  potential  to 
reduce  energy  consumption  in  steelmaking  by 
20  percent  and,  by  bypassing  the  coking  proc- 
ess, eliminate  a  major  source  of  toxic  oollut- 
ants 

The  steel  m'tiative  holds  great  promise  for 
strengthening  this  country's  technological 
leadership  in  steelmaking,  Bnnging  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  universities  together  is  un- 
precedented in  this  industry  It  holds  important 
promise  for  our  economy,  our  defense,  and 
our  long-range  future.  Again.  I  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  'or  its  support, 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  bill  includes  im- 
portant funding  for  two  Federal  research  facili- 
ties in  my  distnct.  At  the  Pittsburgh  Energy 
Technology  Center  [PETC],  research  on  coal 
burning  and  processing  technology  requires 
new  facilities.  PETC  has  been  at  the  forefront 
of  the  Federal  effort  to  develop  technologies 
to  reduce  acid  rain  problems  from  fossil  fuels 
and  the  support  for  these  problems  provided 
in  this  bill  IS  critical. 

The  second  research  facility,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  Bruceton  Center,  also  has  a  long  histo- 
ry of  world  leadership.  This  is  the  largest  re- 
search center  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Some 
of  the  important  efforts  underway  at  Bruceton 
are  mine  dust  reduction,  environmental  and 
safety  research,  and  control  of  acid  drainage 
from  mines  The  bill  before  us  would  allow 
these  efforts  to  continue  at  a  reasonable  level 
and  not  subject  them  to  the  large  cuts  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  budget. 


SENIOR  VOLUNTEERS-A 
PRECIOUS  NATIONAL  RESOURCE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1989 
Mr  DOWNEY  Mr  Speaker,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Se-vices  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  1312,  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  Amendments 
of  1989  This  legislation  extends  funding  for 
title  II,  the  Older  Americans  Volunteer  Pro- 
grams, for  an  additional  4  years.  Older  Amen- 
can  Volunteer  Programs  include  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program  [RSVP],  the  Senior 
Companion  Program,  and  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program  Together,  these  programs 
make  up  the  largest  component  within  the 
ACTION  agency 

H.R  1312  increases  the  stipend  paid  to 
low-income  foster  grandparents  from  $2.20 
per  hour  to  $2.35  in  1991  and  to  $2.50  per 
hour  in  1992.  This  most  deserved  increase  in 
stipends  will  surely  contnbute  to  the  expan- 
sion and  strengthening  of  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program, 

The  Older  Americans  Volunteer  Programs 
give  our   Nation's  elders  the  opportunity  to 
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contribute  to  their  communities;  providing  for 
the  needs  of  others,  as  well  as  fulfilling  needs 
of  their  own. 

The  Suffolk  County  Foster  Grandparents 
Program,  which  is  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, is  an  outstanding  example  of  just  how 
valuable  Older  Aniericans  Volunteer  Programs 
are  to  our  Natk>n.  Earlier  this  year,  I  had  the 
honor  to  attend  an  anniversary  luncheon 
hosted  by  the  Suffolk  County  Foster  Grand- 
parents Program.  At  the  luncheon,  all  seniors 
enrolled  in  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  in 
the  county  were  publicly  acknowledged. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  Suffolk  County  orga- 
nization started  with  15  grandparents  working 
in  only  one  locatkxi.  Today,  135  foster  grand- 
parents work  at  42  different  locations  in  Suf- 
folk County.  These  caring  seniors  work  in  a 
variety  of  areas,  including  working  with  chil- 
dren who  are  emotionally  disturbed,  mentally, 
retarded,  or  hearing  disabled.  They  provkJe  a 
particularly  valuatile  service  by  working  at 
infant  day  care  centers  in  high  scIkxjIs  allow- 
ing teenage  motfiers  to  complete  their  high 
school  educations.  Finally,  they  work  in  drug 
prevention  groups  The  Suffolk  County  Foster 
Grandparent  Program  helps  our  neighbors  in 
12  school  districts,  seven  day  care  centers, 
and  one  group  home. 

The  passage  of  H.R,  1312  exemplifies  our 
commitment  to  our  Nation's  elderly.  Thanks  to 
senior  volunteers,  the  Foster  Grandparents 
Program  shows  us  just  how  well  an  intergen- 
erational  program  works. 


HARRISON  AVENUE  SCHOOL 
SHOWS  LOVE  OF  FLAG  AND 
COUNTRY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  something 
fiappened  in  my  district  that  gives  me  great 
confidence  in  the  youth  of  America,  and, 
therefore,  in  America's  future. 

I  had  given  an  American  flag  and  certifk:ate 
to  Harrison  Avenue  School  in  South  Glens 
Falls,  NY.  The  students  and  faculty  responded 
recently  by  holding  a  Flag  Day  assembly  and 
presenting  nf>e  with  a  proclamatk>n  dated  June 
13,  1989,  I  will  let  the  proclamatkjn  speak  for 
Itself: 

Hereby  be  it  known  that  all  of  the  370  stu- 
dents of  Harrison  Avenue  School  have: 

Learned  the  meaning  of  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. 

Learned  the  history  of  our  American  Flag. 

Learned  the  significance  of  Stars,  Stripes 
and  of  the  colors  of  our  Flag. 

Learned  the  proper  ways  to  display  the 
Flag  correctly. 

Learned  to  hold  the  Flag  correctly. 

Learned  proper  respect  for  the  Flag  as  it 
passes  in  a  parade. 

Learned  songs,  poems,  and  stories  of  the 
Flag. 

Harrison  Avenue  School  has  held  out- 
standing Flag  Day  Celebrations  for  the  last 
nineteen  years. 

We  the  undersigned  are: 

Proud  of  our  Nation. 
Proud  of  our  Nation's 

History. 
Proud  of  oub  Nation's 
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Emblem. 

The  proclamation  was  signed  by  Principal 
James  Baker,  Superintendent  Ruth  Kellogg, 
and  by  every  student. 

The  assembly  itself  included  a  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance, readings,  patriotic  songs  by  the 
school  t)and,  and  other  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  a  thousand  flags  were 
waving  in  the  auditorium.  It  proves  that  the 
American  flag  is  more  than  a  mere  symbol, 
and  that  if  we  fail  to  preserve  respect  for  our 
flag,  we  are  signaling  our  own  k>ss  of  spirit.  I 
can  only  wish  that  five  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices could  have  been  there. 

Please  join  me  in  saluting  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Harrison  Avenue  School,  in  whose 
hearts  a  love  of  flag  and  country  is  still  deeply 
rooted. 


MARY  M.  AUTHIER 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  outstanding  teach- 
ing ability  of  Ms.  Mary  M.  Authier,  fourth  grade 
elementary  teacher  at  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  in  Livonia,  Ml. 

For  the  past  5  years,  Mary  Authier  has 
sponsored  a  unique  and  highly  successful  in- 
tergenerational  learning  exchange  between 
local  senior  citizens  and  her  elementary  stu- 
dents. 

I  know  the  great  joy  and  satisfaction  senior 
volunteers  gain  from  helpling  tutor  students  In 
reading,  or  just  "t)eing  there "  to  share  in  their 
academic  triumphs.  Over  the  years,  genuine 
and  truly  loving  relationships  have  been  estab- 
lished between  their  "adopted  "  grandparents. 
As  you  krww,  studies  indk:ate  that  the  more 
parents,  grandparents,  or  other  caring  adults 
interact  with  students,  the  more  time  learning 
process  is  enhanced.  This  has  been  the  case, 
thanks  to  Mary's  untiring  and  carefully 
planned  program. 

I  thought  you  should  know  atx)ut  this  truly 
remarkable  educator  and  the  wonderful  expe- 
rierxies  she  has  organized  for  Livonia  seniors 
and  students  alike. 


FLORIO  HAILS  CAPE  MAY 
"INSTITUTION" 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  woman  who  has  graced  the  Chal- 
fonte  Hotel  in  Cape  May,  NJ  for  66  years, 
Mrs.  Helen  Dickerson  has  spent  a  lifetime  pre- 
paring unk^ue  meals  that  reflect  her  southern 
heritage  and  providing  a  pleasant  atmosphere 
for  visitors  to  this  charming  southern  New 
Jersey  resort. 

The  family  style  dinners  for  which  Helen  Is 
known  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Chalfonte 
Hotel  as  its  tjeautiful  Victorian  architecture, 
Havir>g  first  come  to  the  hotel  as  a  young  girl, 
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Helen  started  working  as  a  babysitter  for  the 
Innkeeper's  chlkjren,  earning  about  $3  a 
week.  She  then  served  as  a  waitress  is  the 
hotel's  dining  room  until,  in  1945,  the  bead 
cook  retired.  She  was  asked  to  take  tfie  job 
on  a  temporary  basis  and  has  been  filling  in 
ever  since.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  Helen  has 
resisted  the  lure  of  retirement  and  now  at  80 
years  young,  she  has  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  tfiat  4 
generatk>ns  of  Dickersons  have  prepared  the 
one-K3f-a-kind  meals  at  the  Chalfonte.  They  in- 
clude Helen's  nrwttier,  Clenientine,  who 
passed  on  the  tradition  of  fine  souttiem  cook- 
ing and  Helen's  daughters,  Lucille  Thompson 
and  Dorthy  Burton.  Of  course,  the  grandchil- 
dren lend  their  efforts  during  the  busy  summer 
season  ensuring  a  memorable  visit  for  the 
hotel's  guests. 

It  IS  a  special  occask)n  to  visit  ttie  Chalfonte 
and  I  would  highly  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  a  visit  to  ttie  grand  old  hotel- 
being  sure  to  frequent  tf)e  dining  room — is 
well  worth  the  trip.  I  salute  Helen  Drckerson 
on  her  80th  birthday  and  wish  her  will  for  the 
many  years  to  come. 


OUR  NATIONS  STRATEGIC 
DEFENSES 


HON.  DONALD  L  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr  DONALD  E.  ""BUZ"  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attentkjn 
of  my  colleagues  the  strkjes  taken  in  the  area 
of  our  Nation's  strategic  defenses. 

On  March  23,  1983,  President  Reagan  so- 
licited the  support  of  the  Natk)n  to  experiment 
and  develop  a  system  of  defensive  weapons 
to  shield  our  people  from  nuclear  attack.  The 
program  was  criticized  tjy  many  for  its  techni- 
cal unfeasability  and  threat  to  global  security. 

Yet  6  years  later,  Mr.  Speaker  as  a  direct 
result  of  joint  congressional  and  administrative 
support  for  the  SDI  program,  the  two  super- 
powers are  experiencing  a  period  of  relaxed 
tensions.  We  have  witnesses  unprecedented 
arms  control  agreements,  and  a  climate  much 
more  conducive  to  further  offensive  arms  re- 
ductk>n  dialog. 

Furthermore,  great  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  technological  aspects  of  SDI,  Now,  not 
only  Is  SDI  a  technok)gically  feasible  system, 
but  our  experimentation  Inches  us  ever  closer 
to  the  realization  that  SDI  is  our  Inevitable 
future. 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  a  briefing  for  select 
House  Memt)ers,  Lt.  George  Monohan,  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  Strategk;  Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion, stressed  the  Bush  administratk>n's  goal 
to  pursue  research  for  strategic  defense  tech- 
nologies, arnj  that  within  4  years,  ttie  adminis- 
tratksn  would  like  a  potential  decisran  for  de- 
ployment. The  emphasis  furttiermore  is  placed 
on  emerging  technologies,  such  as  the  prom- 
ising new  system  of  brilliant  pebbles. 

Fortunately,  the  commitment  of  the  Reagan 
administration  over  the  last  6  years  has  been 
unwavering.  We  have  come  a  long  way  with 
SDI,  and  we  are  now  reaping  the  benefits  of  it 
as  a  policy  program.  We  must  continue  as  fer- 
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veoMy  as  ever  in  our  quest  for  redirectKsn 
toward  defensive  weapons. 

The  Unrted  States  has  never  been  a  nation 
to  shirk  a  challenge.  We  cannot  turn  our  back 
on  technotogv  or  the  future,  so  let  us  be  the 
pioneers,  arn  let  us  continue  forward  with 
SDI  ^ 


THE  CATASTROPHIC  PREMIUM 
CORRECTION  ACT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1989 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  contains  one  suggestion 
for  addressir>g  concerns  over  the  new  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  program  for  our 
senior  citizens.  This  bill,  the  Catastrophic 
Premium  Conection  Act,"  is  an  expression  of 
commitment  to  fund  and  operate  that  program 
in  a  fair  and  responsible  way 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  concerns  with  the 
catastrophic  program,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  received  by  seniors  Most  of  us 
were  heanng  from  seniors  in  our  districts 
saying  that  they  wanted  to  see  the  catastroph- 
ic bill  pass,  but  now,  not  everytxxjy  is  happy 
with  ttie  cost 

Or)e  relevant  fact  that  has  come  to  light  is 
the  fact  tfiat  revenues  that  will  tie  raised  by 
ttie  new  catastrophic  premiums  could  far 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  catastrophic  benefits 
at  least  for  the  first  years  of  operation  of  the 
program 

Certainly,  some  cushion  or  safety  margin 
has  to  be  txjilt  in.  But  I  have  seen  figures 
which  suggest  that  the  premiums  for  the  cata- 
strophic package  in  the  1990  fiscal  year  will 
raise  about  $1  3  billion  more  than  the  cost  of 
finanang  those  benefits  dunng  that  year  Over 
a  5-year  penod,  the  premiums  currently  set  in 
the  law  could  raise  more  than  $9  billion  above 
the  cost  of  financing  the  new  benefits  That  s 
more  than  twice  ttie  "safety  margin"  that  was 
originally  intended. 

The  catastrophic  debate  is  far  from  over— 
there  will  continue  to  be  heanngs  on  how  the 
financing  mechanism  could  be  improved  and 
studies  to  determine  the  impact  of  different  fi- 
nancing possibilities  on  seniors'  out-of-pocket 
costs  Some  people  think  the  catastrophic 
benefit  should  be  scrapped  altogether  Others 
think  It  sfKXJId  be  delayed  and  studied  And 
some  still  insist  that  it  is  a  good  deal 

I  don't  know  how  long  it  will  take  to  resolve 
this  debate  I'm  not  sure  it  can  be  resolved  fi- 
nally dunng  this  year  But  I  think  we  can  agree 
on  one  basic  pnnciple  of  fairness  which  we 
can  and  shoukj  achieve  immediately,  and  that 
pnnapte  is  this— seniors  shouldn't  pay  any 
rrxxe  for  these  tienefits  in  a  given  year  than 
they  actually  cost  in  that  year  Right  now. 
tf>ere  is  nottung  in  the  law  that  allows  the  pre- 
miums to  tie  recalculated  every  year,  and  then 
read)usted  downward  if  tt>e  statutory  formula 
produces  revenue  that  is  too  high 

The  one  "fix"  I  think  we  should  all  agree  on 
nght  now  is  to  add  that  flexibility  to  the  law,  to 
guarantee  that  Medicare  premiums  are  going 
only  to  pay  Medicare  ber>efits. 

I  expect  to  hear  objections  to  doing  this— 
that  we  should  wait  and  get  another  reesti- 
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mate  of  what  the  catastrophic  bill  will  cost  to 
make  sure  this  surplus  is  not  needed. 

But  my  response  is  this— this  bill  will  still 
allow  for  reestimates  of  the  cost,  and  for  a 
proper  safety  margin  for  estimating  error  But 
we  don't  have  to  wait  until  we  get  a  final  esti- 
mate every  year  to  figure  out  what  to  do  and 
to  try  to  quickly  enact  legislation  We  should 
set  into  place  nght  now  a  mechanism  that  will 
guarantee  to  seniors  that  the  premiums  will  be 
adjusted  every  year  to  fit  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  a  proper  safety  margin.  And 
that  IS  what  this  bill  does 

One  problem  with  this  proposed  reform  is 
that  the  revenues  generated  by  the  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  program  have  al- 
ready been  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
Federal  deficits  Cutting  back  on  the  amount 
of  premiums  could  thus  be  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  deficit  My  response  is  that  this  is 
but  one  of  many  budget  deficit  problems  thai 
can  be  taken  care  of.  hopefully,  in  the  budget 
Summit  discussions  now  underway 

Maybe  we  can  t  reform  the  budget  process 
this  year  in  time  for  the  final  reconciliation  bill, 
which  would  t>e  the  most  likely  vehicle  for  that 
kind  of  change  And  maybe  we  wont  have  the 
final  solution  on  how  to  change  the  cata- 
strophic package  by  then  But  what  we  can  do 
by  then  is  to  pass  this  bill,  to  guarantee  to 
seniors  that  one  promise  will  be  fulfilled,  that 
one  measure  of  fair  play  will  be  restored  to 
this  issue— and  that  is  that  seniors  will  not  pay 
excessively  more  tor  these  benefits  than  the 
benefits  are  worth 

I  hope  this  proposed  legislation  will  make  a 
positive  contnbution  to  the  debate  over  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  That  is  my  intention 
It  is  not  meant  as  the  final  answer,  but  as  a  step 
that  can  be  taken  immediately  while  the  debate 
continues 

Catastrophic  health  insurance  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  that  calls  for  careful  deliberation 
and  debate  Its  goals  are  noble— to  assure 
that  no  senior  will  be  straddled  with  huge  hos- 
pital bills  But  if  we  cannot  come  up  with  a 
consensus  on  how  to  pay  for  this  new  insur- 
ance program,  then  we  may  never  achieve 
that  noble  goal  So  I  hope  this  issue  will  re- 
ceive the  careful  deliberation  and  debate  that 
it  deserves 
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THE  ALLEN  PARK  VA  HOSPITAL: 
50  YEARS  OF  HEALTH  CARE 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1989 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
honor  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  Allen  Park.  Ml,  in  my 
congressional  district  This  occasion  marks  50 
years  of  service  to  the  veterans  of  southeast 
Michigan  and  serves  as  a  testimony  to  our 
commitment,  as  a  nation,  to  care  for  our  hon- 
ored veterans  in  their  times  of  need 

In  1937.  Henry  and  Clara  Ford  donated  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  land  on  which 
the  Allen  Park  facility  now  stands  On  July  27. 
1937.  a  groundbreaking  ceremony  was  held 
paving   the   way   to   a   six-story   facility   that 


housed  350  general  medical /surgical  beds. 
The  hospital  admitted  its  first  veteran  on  April 
15,  1939. 

Since  then,  the  Allen  Park  facility  has  ex- 
panded. To  handle  the  increased  medical  care 
needs  of  World  War  II  veterans,  two  10-story 
wings  were  added  in  November  1947.  In  Oc- 
tot)er  1960,  h*o  three-story  wings  were  con- 
structed to  serve  as  an  outpatient  clinic  and 
administration  offices. 

Today,  the  Allen  Park  facility  is  a  campus- 
like complex  consisting  of  a  large, 
multiwinged,  611 -bed  hospital  with  separate 
outpatient,  administration,  and  maintenance 
buildings.  It  provides  inpatient  care  to  over 
6.000  veterans  and  records  over  25,000  out- 
patient visits  every  year.  The  Allen  Park  facility 
IS  a  complete  health  care  facility,  providing 
surgical,  neurological,  psychiatnc,  and  inter- 
mediate care,  as  well  as  nursing  home  care. 
In  September  1988,  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation providing  funding  to  establish  a  dual 
campus  facility  in  southeast  Michigan,  consist- 
ing of  a  new  503-bed  Detroit  facility  to  take 
over  surgical  and  intensive  care  for  veterans 
along  with  funds  to  restore  and  improve  the 
Allen  Park  facility  to  provide  long-term  nursing 
care  for  veterans. 

The  Allen  Park  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility has  come  a  long  way  since  ns  modest 
beginnings  50  years  ago.  It  now  symbolizes 
the  commitment  of  our  Nation  to  our  distin- 
guished veterans.  With  the  planned  improve- 
ments, the  Allen  Park  facility  should  be  able  to 
provide  another  50  years  of  health  care,  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  obligation  our  Nation  has  in- 
curred to  the  veterans  who  served  selflessly 
to  preserve  this  great  country 


GREETINGS  TO  TOM  CHAN 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1989 

Mr  MATSUI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
offer  my  greetings  to  Tom  Chan  on  :he  occa- 
sion of  his  70th  birthday.  Tom's  family  and 
friends  celebrated  this  special  occasion  over 
the  weekend  and  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  was 
unable  to  be  on  hand  for  the  festivities. 

Tom  was  born  on  July  17,  1919,  and  grew 
up  in  Sacramento,  graduating  from  Sacramen- 
to High  School  in  1937.  Tom  went  nght  to 
work  for  his  father's  new  business,  General 
Produce,  which  had  been  started  4  years  ear- 
lier, in  1933  If  was  not  long  before  Tom  was 
engaged  to  the  lovely  Mae  Chuck,  and  they 
will  soon  be  celebrating  their  42d  wedding  an- 
niversary 

Tom  and  Mae  have  been  blessed  with  four 
children.  Mavis,  Marcia,  Tom,  and  Adnenne. 
and  one  grandchild,  Blake.  No  mention  of 
Tom's  family  would  be  complete  without 
making  mention  of  their  dog.  Muffin,  an  adora- 
ble golden  retnever.  Tom,  along  with  his 
brothers  Ed  and  Dan  and  cousin  Davis,  have 
dedicated  their  life  to  making  General  Produce 
a  responsive,  profitable  business. 

Their  efforts  have  unquestionably  paid  off. 
Tom  IS  now  in  the  enviable  position  of  having 
some  time  to  spend  with  Mae,  and  to  spend 
on  the  golf  course  or  in  the  garden,  while  still 
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playing  a  critkMlly  important  role  in  the  oper- 
ation of  General  Produce.  Tom  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  travel  extensively, 
and  I  hope  that  this  good  fortune  will  continue 
k>ng  into  ttie  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  having  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  warmest  wishes  to  Tom 
on  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday,  and  wish 
film  many  more  happy  returns. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL 

TELLS  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
TRAGEDY  OF  ETHNIC  ALBANI- 
ANS IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  very  revealing  and 
disturbing  report  about  the  sufferings  of  the 
ethnic  Albanian  community  in  Yugoslavia.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Amnesty  International 
report,  the  human  rights  of  ethnic  Albanians 
were  clearly  violated  during  the  recent  disturb- 
ances in  Kosovo  province.  I  strongly  urge  the 
administratkjn  to  convey  to  Yugoslav  authori- 
ties our  Government's  fervent  desire  that  the 
human  rights  of  all  ethnic  groups  In  Yugoslav- 
ia be  respected.  We  must  do  everything  we 
can  to  strengthen,  and  not  weaken,  the  fragile 
bonds  which  unite  the  many  ethnic  communi- 
ties in  that  country. 

I  want  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  excerpts  from  "Yugoslavia:  Adminis- 
trative Detention  (Isolation')  Torture  Allega- 
tions." 
Yugoslavia:  Administrative  Detention 

i"IsoLATioN"i  Torture  Allegations 
This  document  updates  the  10-page  exter- 
nal paper:  Yugoslavia— Recent  Events  in  the 
Autonomous  Province  of  Kosovo  (AI  Index: 
EUR/08/89).  It  provides  information  about 
the  practice  of  administrative  detention  (lo- 
cally known  as  "isolation  ")  under  which  237 
people  (ethnic  Altianians  from  Kosovo  prov- 
ince in  nearly  all  cases)  have  been  detained 
without  charge  for  trial,  some  of  them  since 
the  introduction  of  partial  state  of  emergen- 
cy in  Kosovo  province  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary 1989.  Although  by  mid-June  at  least  132 
detainees  had  been  released,  to  AI's  knowl- 
edge by  21  June  1989  an  unknown  numt>er 
of  people  continued  to  be  held  in  isolation. 
Included  are  translations  of  accounts  by 
two  former  detainees  which  have  l>een  pub- 
lished in  the  Yugoslav  press.  Both  allege 
that  following  their  arrest  on  28  March 
they  were  sent  to  prisons  in  Serbia  where 
together  with  many  fellow  ethnic  Albani- 
ans, they  were  savagely  t>eaten  by  police  or 
prison  guards.  They  were  released  without 
charge  on  IS  May  1989. 

Amnesty  International  believes  that  isola- 
tion violates  both  the  Yugoslav  Constitution 
and  Yugoslavia's  international  human 
rights  undertakings  under  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  rati- 
fied by  Yugoslavia  in  1971.  The  organization 
has  urged  the  immediate  and  unconditional 
release  of  all  those  detained  for  the  nonvio- 
lent exercise  of  their  human  rights  and  an 
end  to  isolation.  Amnesty  International  fur- 
ther calls  for  an  Investigation  by  an  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  commission  into  tor- 
ture allegations  made  by  former  detainees 
now  released  from  Isolation. 


isolation 
There  is  no  judicial  supervision  of  isola- 
tion, which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  and  the  state  security  forces.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports  and  other  information 
received  by  Amnesty  International,  detain- 
ees are  not  informed  at  the  time  of  arrest  or 
later  of  the  grounds  for  their  detention; 
they  have  no  right  of  access  to  lawyers  and 
cannot  challenge  their  detention  in  court. 
Their  families  have  frequently  not  been  in- 
formed of  their  wherealx>uts  and  some  have 
been  able  to  obtain  this  information  from 
police  headquarters  only  after  many  days  of 
repeated  incuiries. 

AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL'S  CONCERNS 

1.  Isolation 
On  10  May.  in  a  communication  to  the 
Yugoslav  authorities.  Amnesty  Internation- 
al contended  that  the  practice  of  isolation 
was  in  breach  of  Article  178  of  Yugoslavia's 
Constitution  and  also  violated  Yugoslavia's 
international  human  rights  undertakings,  in 
particular  Article  9  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (rati- 
fied by  Yugoslavia  in  1971).  Amnesty  Inter- 
national noted  that  this  article  provides 
that  anyone  who  is  arrested  must  be  in- 
formed at  the  time  of  arrest  of  the  reasons 
for  it  and  shall  be  entitled  to  take  proceed- 
ings before  a  court  in  order  that  the  court 
may  decide  without  delay  on  the  lawfulness 
of  detention.  Amnesty  International  called 
for  an  end  to  the  practice  of  isolation  and 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  release  of 
all  those  detained  for  the  non-violent  exer- 
cise of  their  human  rights. 

2.  Torture  allegations 
The  Croatian  press  has  published  ac- 
counts by  two  former  detainees  who  were 
held  in  isolation  from  28  March  to  15  May 
1989.  One  of  these,  Agim  ATllasi,  a  31-year- 
old  driver,  alleged  that  he  had  l)een  brutally 
t>eaten  by  police  in  Leskovac  prison  as  had 
other  ethnic  Albanians  detained  with  him. 
Similar  allegations  of  torture  during  isola- 
tion were  made  by  Bahri  Osmani.  a  26-year- 
old  greengrocer  (see  l)elow). 

Amnesty  International  notes  that  ethnic 
Albanians  charged  with  political  offences 
have  frequently  alleged  at  their  trials  that 
following  their  arrest  and  during  investiga- 
tion proceedings  they  were  threatened, 
l)eaten  or  otherwise  physically  ill-treated  by 
police  or  state  security  officials,  usually 
with  the  aim  of  obtaining  self-incriminating 
statements  from  them.  Similar  allegations 
have  been  made,  though  less  frequently,  by 
members  of  other  nationalities  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

On  the  basis  of  information  it  has  re- 
ceived in  past  years.  Amnesty  International 
considers  that  ethnic  Albanians  suspected 
of  political  offences  risk  ill-treatment  fol- 
lowing arrest,  even  when— as  has  generally 
been  the  case— formal  criminal  proceedings 
are  started  against  them  and  they  have  at 
least  the  nominal  protection  of  safeguards 
provided  by  the  code  of  criminal  procedure, 
including  access  to  a  lawyer  and  Judicial  su- 
pervision of  investigation  proceedings. 

BACKGRODND 

In  February  1989  troops  were  sent  into 
the  autonomous  province  of  Kosovo  after  a 
general  strike  by  ethnic  Albanians  in  pro- 
test against  proposed  constitutional 
changes.  These  were  aimed  at  giving  greater 
control  over  the  province  to  the  Republic  of 
Serbia  (one  of  Yugoslavia's  six  constituent 
republics)  of  which  Kosovo  is  part.  After 
these  constitutional  changes  were  passed  by 
the  Kosovo  Assembly  on  23  March,  there 
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were  six  days  of  demonstrations  and  riots  by 
ethnic  Albanians  (who  constitute  over  85 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  province). 
At  least  24  people  (two  of  them  police)  died 
in  clashes  between  security  forces  and  dem- 
onstrators. Since  then  over  900  demonstra- 
tors, among  them  school  students,  have 
l)een  summarily  jailed  for  up  to  60  days  or 
fined,  sacked  or  disciplined  for  taking  indus- 
trial action  in  solidarity  with  ethnic  Allxani- 
an  strikers.  There  have  been  purges  of 
Party  organizations,  journalists,  teachers 
and  others.  An  unknown  numt>er  of  school 
students  who  demonstrated  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  school.  (For  further  tMckground 
information,  please  refer  to  EUR/48/08/ 
B9— Yugoslavia— recent  event*  in  the  auton- 
omous province  of  Kosovo,  issued  in  May 
1989.) 

DETAINIXS  HELD  IN  ISOLATION 

The  authorities  at  first  remained  silent  on 
the  question  of  isolation  and  it  was  not  until 
the  issue  began  to  be  raised  in  the  press  and 
questions  were  asked  in  the  Croatian  Assem- 
bly that  a  first  official  statement  was  made 
(on  28  May)  which  acknowledged  the  prac- 
tice of  isolation  and  gave  figures.  Most  re- 
cently, on  9  June,  the  official  Yugoslav  news 
agency  Tanjug,  citing  a  report  by  the  Feder- 
al Secretariat  for  Internal  Affairs,  stated 
that  a  total  of  237  people  had  been  detained 
in  isolation  since  1  March  1989.  Of  these,  46 
remained  in  isolation  and  132  had  been  re- 
leased. Police  had  initiated  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  41  others  and  proceedings 
for  'minor  offences  "  (punishable  with  up  to 
60  days'  imprisonment),  against  a  further 
18.  The  measure  of  isolation,  it  was  stated, 
had  l)een  applied  to  people  who.  according 
to  the  information  of  the  State  Security 
Service,  had  inspired,  initiated  or  organized 
demonstrations  in  Kosovo,  who  were  mem- 
l)ers  of  illegal  nationalist  groups,  or  who 
were  linked  to  "hostile"  emigres  or  to  for- 
eign intelligence  services.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional notes,  however,  that  all  the  atxive  ac- 
tivities are  criminal  offences  under  Yugo- 
slav law;  if  the  police  indeed  had  informa- 
tion of  this  kind  against  those  interned,  it  is 
inexplicable  that  the  authorities  resorted  to 
administrative  detention,  rather  than  crimi- 
nal prosecution. 

Information  from  press  reports  and  unof- 
ficial sources  suggests  that  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  been  detained  in 
isolation  are  educated  ethnic  Albanians  offi- 
cially regarded  as  nationalists.  It  appears 
that  they  include  a  considerable  number  of 
people  who  signed  a  petition  which  was  sent 
in  February  to  the  Serbian  Assembly  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  constitutional 
changes.  The  measure  of  isolation  has  also 
been  applied  to  an  unknown  number  of 
high-school  students  who  may  well  l>e 
minors. 

Among  the  first  to  be  put  in  isolation  was 
Ibrahim  Osmani.  at  the  time  head  of  the  in- 
formation service  of  the  Kosovo  League  of 
Communists,  who  was  arrested  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March;  to  Amnesty  International's 
knowledge  he  remains  in  detention.  (There 
are  reports  that  criminal  proceedings  on  po- 
litical charges  may  recently  have  been  insti- 
tuted against  him.) 

PUBLISHED  ACCOUNTS  BY  FORMER  DETAINEES 
HELD  IN  ISOLATION 

So  far.  the  most  detailed  accounts  of  con- 
ditions and  treatment  of  detainees  have 
been  published  in  the  Croatian  press.  On  30 
May.  the  respected  Croatian  weekly  journal 
Danas  (Today)  published  an  account  by  a 
former  detainee  Agim  Vllasi.  On  11  June 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Croatian  daily 
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newspaper   Vjesnik   (Herald)   published   an 
account  by  Bahri  Osmani. 

Danaa.  30  May  1989 
Agim  Vllasi.  a  31 -year-old  driver  employed 
by  the  Centre  of  Social  Work,  Kosovska  Ka 
menica,  was  released  from  ■'isolation"  on  15 
May.  Agrim  spent  a  total  of  49  days,  first  in 
Leskovac  prison  and  then  in  Central  Prison. 
Belgrade,  without  the  right  to  investigation 
proceedings,  indictment,  defense  or  lawyer 
and  without  knowing  why  and  for  how  lonR 
he  would  be  detained  behind  prison  wall.s 
Only  after  a  month  of  searching  and  daily 
inquiries  at  police  headquarters  in  Pristina 
and  Gnjilane  were  his  family  able  to  slscct 
tain  his  whereabouts  and  his  legal  .status 
They  were  sent  from  one  police  station  to 
another,  each  time  t>eing  assured  that  realty 
Agin  was  t)eing  detained  in  the  other  one 

In  the  meantime,  prison  officials  comfort 
ed  him  with  the  information  that  he  wa.s 
not  under  arrest  but  'isolated  ". 

In  fact,  Agim  'VUasi.  after  almost  two 
months  in  prison  is  in  possession  of  docu 
ments  which  testify  to  an  arrest  which  both 
IS  and  IS  not  one.  The  decision  dated  28 
March,  issued  by  Jusuf  Karakushi.  Koso\o  .s 
police  chief,  orders  a  stay  in  a  particular 
place"  meaning  that  the  person  named 
atxjve  is  ordered  to  stay  in  the  premises  of 
Leskovac  prison  .  .  given  the  fact  that  the 
activities  of  the  above  named  person  were 
aimed  at  undermining  law  and  order  '  A 
further  decision,  dated  15  May.  however,  re 
vokes  the  order  to  stay  in  a  particular 
place."  because  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Kosovo  police  "the  measures  taken 
against  the  at>ove-named  person  are  no 
longer  considered  necessary" 

"Of  those  I  met  on  the  bus  I  was  the  only 
one  without  academic  qualification.s  All  the 
others  were  teachers,  doctors,  engineers,  di 
rectors  of  various  companies  in  Kosovo."  re- 
calls Agim. 

They  arrived  in  Leskovac  about  7:30  pm 
While  the  majority  of  these  strange  travel 
lers  continued  their  forced  journey  about 
20  were  called  out  and  taken  down  a  long 
narrow  corridor,  which  the  police,  very  de 
scriptively.  named  the  sardine  tunnel 
Agim  Vllasi  was  the  first  detainee  called  to 
the  reception  section  of  Leskovac  district 
prison  where  he  found  a  table,  two  chairs,  a 
doctor  and  several  eager  policemen.  After 
he  had  dictated  his  personal  details  to  the 
officer  in  charge  and  answered  the  doctors 
questions  about  his  excellent  state  of 
health.  Agim  was  ordered  to  turn  his  face  to 
the  wall.  Then  the  torture  t>egan.  In  the  re- 
ception room  he  was  t>eaten  by  two  officers, 
in  the  corridor  leading  from  the  reception 
room  to  the  toilet  he  faced  a  double  row  of 
arms,  legs  and  truncheons,  and  in  the  toilet 
another  three  beat  him.  He  was  then  taken 
to  another  room,  made  to  take  off  his 
clothes  and  sent  to  room  7.  With  his  clothes 
in  his  hands  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  police  cordon  again.  When  he  arrived  at 
at  No.  7.  one  of  ten  similar  cells,  he  found 
there  three  others  who  had  undergone 
somewhat  shorter  "isolation"  treatment  but 
were  also  beaten  and  naked:  an  Albanian 
whose  name  he  cannot  rememlier.  Dr 
Rexhep  Ismail,  professor  of  Albanian  Ian 
guage  and  literature,  and  Xheladin  Rekalli. 
electrical  engineer.  The  prison  officer 
peered  into  that  "particular  place 
punched  Rexhap  once  or  twice  saying  that 
it  was  owing  to  him"  and  then  the  door 
was  locked. 

Nedjelnji  Vjesntck    11  June  1989 
Some  bananas  which  were  allegedly  given 
to  the  miners  of  Stari  Trg  mine  at  the  time 
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of  their  underground  sit-in  strike  are  appar- 
ently the  reason  that  two  greengrocers  from 
Slari  Trg  were  among  the  several  hundred 
people  to  whom  the  measure  "staying  in  a 
particular  place"— otherwise  known  as  isola- 
tion—has been  applied,  along  with  universi- 
ty professors,  cultural  and  social  workers, 
directors  and  various  political  leaders. 

At  5  am  on  28  March  police  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  family  home  of  26-year-old 
Bahri  Osmani  in  Titova  Mitrovica  where  he 
lives  with  his  parent.s  and  two  brothers. 
Bahri  Osmani  is  a  private  ureengrocer  with 
a  store  in  Stan  Trg 

Bahri  was  first  taken  to  police  headquar- 
ters in  Titova  Mitrovica  They  brought  me 
into  a  room  in  which  there  were  two  police 
inspectors:  one  of  them  told  the  other,  an 
Albanian,  to  leave  the  room  When  we  wen- 
alone,  he  began  to  swear  at  me  and  threat 
ened  to  kill  me  if  I  didn  t  tell  him  every 
thing  about  how  Id  sent  bananas  and  oilier 
fruit  to  the  miners  and  about  my  uncle  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Another 
police  officer  came  in  and  told  me  to  confess 
everything  or  they  would  shoot  me  and  he 
swore  Were  not  communists  if  we  don  t 
release  you  if  you  confess."  I  said:  What 
am  I  to  confess?  I  haven't  done  anything.' 
They  then  asked  me  to  gue  the  names  of  at 
least  five  demonstrators  and  threatened  I 
wouldn't  gel  out  alive  if  I  didn  I  tell  them, 
rhey  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Azem 
Vllasi.  what  .sort  of  man  he  was.  I  said  a 
good  one 

They  brought  us  to  Leskovac.  Some 
twenty  policemen  were  waiting  for  us  there 
in  the  prison  courtyard.  It  was  night  One 
police  officer  called  out  from  a  list  the 
names  of  tho.se  who  were  to  remain  in  L«'s 
kovac  and  as  they  got  out  of  the  bus  the 
waiting  police  immediately  began  to  beat 
them,  mostly  with  their  trunctieons.  They 
led  them  to  a  wall  clo.se  by.  turned  their 
faces  to  the  wall  and  beat  them  The  Albani 
an  police  officers  who  had  come  with  us  as 
an  escort  covered  their  eyes  with  their 
hands.  I  .saw  that  Tht-  rest  of  us.  whose 
names  had  not  tx-en  called-about  half  of 
those  in  the  bus  were  taken  on  to  Vranje 
But  when  we  got  to  Vranje.  the  torture 
awaiting  us  was  such  that  I  don't  think  I 
could  ever  endure  it  again  As  soon  as  the 
bus  arrived  in  the  prison  courtyard  in 
Vranje -by  now  it  was  dawn-^a  large  group 
of  policemen  gathered  round  it.  I  heard  one 
of  them  say  Now  youve  come  we'll  ha\e  a 
party  "  As  we  came  out  of  the  bus.  each  of 
us  received  a  hail  of  truncheon  blows, 
punches  and  kicks. 

They  put  us  all  into  one  small  room;  I  re 
memtier  they  counted  us  and  that  we  were 
36  and  the  riwm  no  more  than  four  to  five 
metres  .square,  the  doors  and  windows  were 
clo.sed  The  weakest  amongst  us  fainted,  we 
couldn't  move  or  breathe  In  the  end  only 
three  or  four  of  us  younger  and  stronger 
men  remained  on  our  feet.  One  guard  began 
to  beat  tho.se  of  us  who  were  still  standing, 
who  hadn  t  fainted,  about  the  head.  They 
later  moved  us  to  cells,  in  fours,  from  where 
we  were  summoned,  one  by  one.  to  another 
room  for  questioning.  We  were  ordered  to 
undress  and  then  the  t)eating  began  They 
beat  us  everywhere  in  every  imaginable  way 
The  fifth  day  a  nurse  came  to  take  a 
blood  sample.  As  my  arms  were  almost 
numb  after  being  tightly  bound  behind  my 
back  for  five  days.  I  felt  only  an  excruciat 
ing  pain.  When  she  tried  to  take  some 
blood,  she  failed  she  found  the  vein  and 
put  in  the  needle,  but  the  blood  didn't  come. 
She  was  frightened  and  hurried  out  of  the 
cell   I  supixjse  to  look  for  a  doctor.  A  guard 
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soon  came,  took  my  chains  off  and  allowed 
me  to  walk  about.  The  same  day  they 
brought  me  back  to  Sabac  prison.  Things 
were  better  for  me  there  and  my  father  vis- 
ited me.  They  didn't  beat  me  any  more  in 
Sabac,  though  they  beat  others,  they  would 
return  to  the  cells  bleeding,  with  teeth 
knocked  out  or  with  a  broken  arm— which  is 
what  happened  to  the  other  greengrocer 
from  Titova  Mitrovica.  Jakup  Rexhepl. 
They  mostly  questioned  me  about  the  ba- 
nanas. They  said  they  had  a  photograph  of 
me  bringing  bananas  to  the  mine.  I  told 
them  to  show  me  it— I  knew  they  couldn't, 
for  I  didn't  go  to  the  mine  nor  did  I  bring 
anyone  bananas.  In  Sabac  they  allowed  .me 
to  buy  cigarettes  with  money  my  father  had 
brought  me  ...  we  could  also  buy  newspa 
pers     . 

Finally,  on  15  May  they  called  me  and 
again  gave  me  something  to  sign— it  was  the 
decision  ordering  my  release;  that  was  my 
second  signature,  the  first  was  on  the  fifth 
day  of  my  detention  when  they  gave  me 
-some  paper,  some  statement  to  sign.  They 
brought  us  by  bus  to  Pristina  and  from  Pris- 
tina to  Titova  Mitrovica  in  a  flashy  "Re- 
nault "presumably  they  didnt  have  any 
other  car.  I  rouldnt  believe  that  I  had  come 
home,  that  I  was  still  alive,  that  I  was  once 
again  in  my  house."  concludes  Bahri 
Osmani,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
237  people— as  official  figures  have  it— to 
whom  the  measure— which  they  say  is  con- 
stitutional of  isolation  was  applied.  Wheth- 
er tills  constitutional  provision  sets  out  how 
those  who  are  i-solated  are  to  be  treated  and 
whether  it  details  the  procedure  which  they 
must  undergo,  is  not  known  to  Bahri.  He 
went  to  a  lawyer  (He  told  me  that  I 
wouldn't  gain  anything,  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  sue  .      ."). 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  MAX 
THURMAN 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1989 

Mr  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  :o 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  Amencan.  Gen  Max 
Thurman,  who  will  soon  be  retlnng  from  his 
post  as  commanding  general  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctnne  Command. 

General  Thurman  is  a  North  Carolinian  by 
birth  He  studied  chemical  engineenng  at  NC 
State  University  in  Raleigh,  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  upon  completion 
o(  NCSUs  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps 
program  Later  in  his  career,  he  attended  ttie 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  in  1970,  the 
Army  War  College,  at  Carlisle  Banacks,  PA 

His  career  has  also  included  tours  at  Fori 
Bragg.  Fort  Sill,  and  Fort  Monroe,  before 
coming  to  Washington  in  1 977  as  the  Director 
of  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluatran  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Thurman 
also  served  his  country  well  during  the  Viet- 
namese conflict;  his  first  tour  in  Southeast 
Asia  began  in  1961,  and  his  last  ended  in 
1968  In  pertormance  of  his  duty  he  has 
earned  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  His 
record  also  shows  the  receipt  of  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Meritonous  Service  Medal,  and  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  V  Device,  all  including 
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the  prominent  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  It  is  nriost  re- 
assuring to  see  one  of  America's  finest  recog- 
nized. 

On  June  23,  1983,  Maxwell  R.  Thurman 
was  promoted  to  his  present  rank  of  General, 
and  became  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  On  the  8th  of  August  this  impressive 
career  will  come  to  a  close. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
say  thanks  to  General  Thurman  for  his  hard 
work  and  dedication  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  wish  him  all  the  best  during  his  re- 
tirement. 


WE  MUST  MOVE  FORWARD  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1989 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  an  important 
element  in  the  foundation  of  American  civil 
nghts.  The  benefits  of  that  legislation  have  al- 
lowed us  to  move  toward  the  eliminatkjn  of 
discnmination  in  the  United  States. 

In  recent  decisions,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  changed  laws  that  for  years  have 
helped  disadvantaged  members  of  society  im- 
prove their  lives.  Among  a  number  of  deci- 
sions which  harm  decades  of  progress  in  civil 
nghts,  the  Court  imposed  severe  restrictions 
on  the  statute  of  limitations  for  workplace  dis- 
cnmination cases,  and  also  mied  that  litigants 
in  workplace  discrimination  cases  must  meet 
a  completely  unreasonable  burden  of  proof. 

The  following  article,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  July  11,1 989,  "Chilling  a  Quarter  Cen- 
tury of  Civil  Rights  Progress  Is  No  Mere  Tech- 
nicality,' wntten  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Representative  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins of  California,  points  out  some  of  the  dan- 
gers of  these  Supreme  Court  rulings.  Con- 
gressman Hawkins  is  certainly  correct  when 
he  claims  that  "burdens  of  proof  and  statutes 
of  limitations  are  the  important  legal  means 
minonties,  women,  senior  citizens,  and  others 
have  used  in  our  legal  system  to  make  the 
legislative  promise  of  human  quality  a  practi- 
cal reality.  *  *  *  We  must  affirmatively  move 
to  ensure  equal  opportunity  and  review  possi- 
ble legislative  remedies." 

i  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  Mr. 
Hawkins,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
catron  and  Labor  Committee,  in  devising  that 
legislative  remedy.  We  must  strive  to  preserve 
and  extend  the  guarantee  of  civil  rights,  or 
else  the  structure  of  our  society  may  crumble. 

Chilling  a  Quarter  Century  or  Civil- 
Rights  Progress  Is  No  Mere  Technicality 
Twenty-five  years  e«o  I  was  a  freshman 
member  of  Congress  learning  the  ropes 
after  an  earlier  career  as  a  California  assem- 
blyman. I  was  involved  in  the  House  debate 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  as  the 
first  black  representative  elected  from  the 
West.  I  was  keenly  interested  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  debate. 

I  will  never  forget  the  hours  of  harsh  dis- 
cussion in  committee  and  on  the  House 
floor,  and  the  parliamentary  maneuvers 
used  by  opponents  to  bottle  up  the  bill. 
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Senate  finagling  was  even  worse,  with  a 
75-day  filibuster  and  the  introduction  of  1 19 
weakening  amendments. 

It  was  the  shock  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy's  assassination  that  provided  the 
catalyst  we  needed  to  force  congressional 
action. 

We  have  just  celebrated  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  landmark  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  guarantees  the 
rights  of  equal  access  to  employment,  edu- 
cation, public  facilities,  housing  and  public 
accommodations  to  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin. 

In  light  of  the  commemoration,  I  find 
myself  reflecting  on  the  monumental  strug- 
gles we  as  a  country  have  endured. 

When  I  was  Ijom  in  Shreveport,  La.,  in 
the  first  decade  of  this  century,  virtually 
every  aspect  of  my  familys  life,  from  em- 
ployment, to  housing,  to  use  of  public  places 
was  restricted  by  segregation.  Because  of 
this,  my  father  packed  up  my  mother,  my 
sister,  brothers  and  me  and  moved  the 
family  to  Los  Angeles.  Here  we  hoped  to 
escape  the  grip  of  legally  mandated  discrim- 
ination and  improve  our  educational  pros- 
pects. 

While  the  ruthlessness  and  ugliness  of 
segregation  was  most  apparent  in  the 
South,  various  degrees  of  discrimination 
were  in  existence  throughout  our  country. 
including,  unfortunately,  California.  It  took 
lynchings,  riots,  two  world  wars  and  years  of 
massive  civil  disot>edience  and  millions  of  in- 
dividual acts  of  courage  to  bring  us  to  the 
1960s.  Only  when  the  national  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  agenda  merged  did  we 
produce  the  final  push  needed  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  abolish  the  vestiges  of  legal  seg- 
regation. 

The  last  25  years  have  seen  many  im- 
provements in  the  practical  implementation 
of  equal  opportunity  in  education,  employ- 
ment, housing  and  public  accommodations 
and  facilities.  But  fine-tuning  continues  to 
be  needed.  Under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations,  we  have  clari- 
fied the  Intent  and  strengthened  the  en- 
forcement mechanisms  of  equal-opportunity 
law.  Case  law  over  most  of  the  last  25  years 
also  has  strengthened  the  law. 

How  ironic  it  is.  then,  that  within  days  of 
the  25-year  celebration  of  this  watershed 
law,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  devas- 
tating decisions  that  rock  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  guarantee  of  civil  rights  in  this 
country.  Yet  President  Bush  dismissed 
these  decisions  as  "technical  subjects— we're 
Ulking  burdens  of  proof  and  statutes  of  lim- 
itations." 

While  guarantees  for  equal  opportunity  to 
a  job,  quality  education  and  business  devel- 
opment may  be  interesting  breakfast  con- 
versation to  our  Chief  Executive,  they  are  a 
matter  of  basic  economic  survival  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Burdens  of  proof  and 
statutes  of  limitations  are  the  important 
legal  means  minorities,  women,  senior  citi- 
zens and  others  have  used  in  our  legal 
system  to  make  the  legislative  promise  of 
human  equality  a  practical  reality. 

We  must  not  accept  the  status  quo  when 
it  comes  to  these  very  fundamental  tenets 
of  our  entire  democratic  system.  We  must 
affirmatively  move  to  ensure  equal  opportu- 
nity and  review  possible  legislative  remedies. 
As  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  of 
civil  rights  in  1964:  "...  this  is  not  merely 
an  economic  issue— or  a  social,  political  or 
international  issue.  It  is  a  moral  issue." 

Blatant  and  concealed  discrimination  un- 
fortunately   continue    to    survive    in    1989 
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America,  despite  the  great  strides  we  have 
made.  We  have  not  yet  completed  our  Jour- 
ney to  a  color-blind  society.  As  my  father 
acted  more  than  70  years  ago  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  equal  opportunity  for  his 
family,  so  too  must  we  act  today  to  guaran- 
tee civil-rights  protections  for  our  future 
generations. 


REMEMBRANCE  OP 
FREDERICK  RIEDER 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recall  the  late  Frederick  N.  Rieder  of  Drexel 
Hill,  PA. 

Rick  Rieder's  lite  was  a  long  and  productive 
one.  Throughout  his  life  he  contributed  enor- 
mously to  his  community  in  souttieastem 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  many  reasons  to  be 
proud,  but  his  greatest  joy  was  his  large  anc 
loving  family.  Rick  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Dolly,  and  their  three  sons.  Rem,  Jon.  and 
Eric. 

Rick  Rieder's  service  to  his  country  and  his 
community  started  at  an  earty  age.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Corps  and  achieved  the  rank  of  secorKJ  lieu- 
tenant. 

He  believed  that  Amenca  is  a  great  country, 
but  he  also  thought  it  could  t>e  made  even 
better.  He  look  an  active  role  in  politrcs  in 
Delaware  County,  PA.  Rick  served  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  1972  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  Miami.  Even  his  final  act  was  orient- 
ed toward  community  sen^ice,  tor  he  donated 
his  organs  to  science  in  the  hope  tliat  his 
tXHJy  would  aid  in  the  recovery  of  otfiers. 

Rick  Rieder  was  also  successful  in  the  busi- 
ness worid.  He  founded  an  advertising  sales 
agency  which  specialized  In  services  for 
ethnic  newspapers  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rick  Rieder  will  be  missed  in 
Delaware  County  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  pro- 
gressive circles  everywhere.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  our  condolences  to 
Dolly  Rieder  and  her  sons  for  their  great  loss. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  DAVID 
W.  PORGAN 


HON.  BILL  SARPALIUS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know. 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base  is  a  critrcal  link  in 
our  Nation's  air  defense  as  well  as  a  driving 
force  in  Wichita  Falls  and  the  entire  13th  Dis- 
trict. Although  the  base  has  always  t>een 
strong,  under  the  leadership  of  Maj.  Gen. 
David  W.  Forgan  during  the  past  2Vi  years, 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base  is  more  prepared 
than  ever  to  play  Its  vital  role  in  our  natkinal 
defense  well  into  the  21st  century. 

General  Forgan,  a  Chicago  native  and  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Colorado,  has  an  im- 
pressive service  record,  with  more  than  4,000 
flying  hours  to  his  credit.  He  flew  100  combat 
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misswns  over  North  Vietr«m,  and  has  re- 
ceived such  military  awards  as  the  Defense 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Silver  Star,  and 
the  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal  Some- 
¥»t>ere  in  there,  he  also  tourxJ  time  to  earn  a 
master  of  science  degree  from  George  Wash- 
ington University 

After  several  prestigious  tours  of  duty,  in- 
cluding tours  at  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Headquarters  in  Europe  and  the  Allied  Forces 
Central  Europe  Headquarters  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  general  took  his  post  at  Sheppard 
in  March  1987 

The  general  has  always  tjeen  a  strong 
leader  and  an  inspiration  to  his  men  His  belief 
in  arxl  love  for  his  country  has  left  its  indelible 
marK  on  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base 

General  Forgan  successfully  led  Sheppard 
Air  Force  Base  through  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant periods  in  its  history  He  saw  the  base 
through  tfie  renewal  of  its  Euro-NATO  Jet 
Training  Program  contract,  guaranteeing 
NATO  and  other  European  pilots  will  continue 
to  train  at  tf>e  base  fot  at  least  anothe.'  15 
years. 

In  addition,  he  was  at  the  helm  during  the 
recent  base  closings  and  realignment  process 
Sheppard  will  receive  more  than  800  new  mili- 
tary and  civilian  f)ersonnel,  as  well  as  millions 
of  dollars  in  new  construction  as  a  result  of  an 
Illinois  base  closing.  This  transition  would 
have  normally  been  a  tumultuous  event  for 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  but  General  Forgan 
has  set  the  tone  for  an  orderly  transition 

After  a  lifetime  of  service  to  his  great  coun- 
try. General  Forgan  has  announced  he  will 
retire  from  the  Air  Force  at  the  end  of  the 
nnonth.  The  general  and  his  wife.  Shirley,  will 
live  in  Colorado  Spnngs. 

His  last  day  at  Sheppard  was  today,  and. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  House  to  |oin  me 
in  expressing  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  General 
Forgan  for  all  he  has  given  this  Nation 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CLINTON 
COUNTY,  PA 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1989 

Mr  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  today  to  congratulate  Clinton  County.  PA. 
on  ttie  celetxation  of  ttieir  sesquicentenmal 
year.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  residents  of  Clinton  County  as  they  com- 
merTKxate  1 50  years. 

Clinton  County  was  established  on  June  21 . 
1839,  when  it  was  formed  from  parts  of 
Centre  and  Lycoming  Counties.  Much  of  the 
land  in  Clinton  County  appears  today  as  it  did 
150  years  ago.  It  is  a  haven  for  the  avid  out- 
doorsman  offering  everyttiing  from  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  and  camping,  to  snowmobiling, 
cross-country  skiing,  arxj  hang  gliding. 

Importantly.  Clinton  County's  economy  is 
also  highly  diversified.  Farming,  lumbenng. 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  other  business 
and  professional  ventures  have  steadily  grown 
through  ttie  years.  And,  tfie  county  also  offers 
an  outstandir>g  institution  of  higfier  learning  in 
Lock  Haven  University 

From  June  21  through  July  2,  the  people  of 
Clinton  County  celebrated  the  county  s  150th 
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anniversary  with  picnics,  parties,  and  concerts 
They  have  also  put  on  programs  for  children, 
an  ice  cream  social,  and  an  all  faiths  mimster- 
lum  service 

My  hat  IS  off  to  all  the  residents  of  Clinton 
County  who  have  worked  to  make  the  sesqui- 
centenmal celebration  a  huge  success  For 
my  part.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  resolution 
from  the  Clinton  County  Commissioners- 
Charles  A  Cruse.  William  R  Eisemann.  and 
Carl  W  Kephart— acclaiming  the  people  of 
Clinton  County  as  they  celebrate  Clinton 
County's  sesquicentenmal  year 
A   Resolution    Acclaiming   the   People   of 

Clinton  County  as  They  Celebrate  Clin 

ton  County's  Ses«uicentennial  'Vear 

Whereas.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  on  June  21.  1839.  the  General  Assembly 
of  our  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  created 
Clinion  County  from  parts  of  centre  and  Ly- 
coming Counties,  and. 

Whereas.  This  great  county  was  named  to 
honor  the  canal  building  governor  of  New 
York.  DeWitl  Clinton:  and. 

Whereas.  Clinton  County  offers  a  high 
quality  of  life  with  diversified  economic, 
.social  and  cultural  attractions  that  include 
farming,  lumtiering.  mining,  manufacturing, 
business  and  professional  opportunities  and 
a  .school  of  higher  education:  and. 

Whereas,  The  best  of  Pennsylvania's  natu- 
ral beauty  is  to  be  found  in  Clinton  County 
where  more  than  five  hundred  thou.sand 
acres  of  forest  land  laced  with  sparkling 
fresh  water  streams  support  some  of  the 
best  hunting,  fishing,  snowmobiling.  cross- 
country skiing,  hang  gliding.  AT'V  trails,  and 
camping  to  be  found  anywhere:  and. 

Whereas,  The  proud  and  enthusiastic 
people  of  Clinton  County  are  planning  a 
Sesquicentenmal  Celebration  during  which 
their  past  will  be  recalled  and  their  future 
anticipated:  Now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  bv  the  Commissioners  of  the 
County  of  Clinton. 

Section  1.  That  we  join  with  the  people  of 
Clinton  County  in  celebrating  the  150th  an 
niversary  of  the  creation  of  Clinton  County. 

Section  2.  That  we  acknowledge  with 
pride  and  gratitude  the  contributions  of  the 
people  of  Clinton  County  and  reaffirm  the 
wisdom  of  our  predecessors  in  establishing 
Clinton  County 


A  POEM  TO  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  FLAG  BY  ALBERT  WERTH 

HON.  BILL  SCHUEHE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  the  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1989 

Mr  SCHUETTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  poem  written  by  a 
Vietnam  veteran,  Altjert  Werth.  of  Reed  City. 
Ml.  about  our  flag  and  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  allowing  people  to  burn  it  pub- 
licly 

As  you  may  know.  I  strongly  disagree  with 
the  Court's  decision  in  Texas  versus  Johnson 
that  the  first  amendment  protects  the  right  to 
desecrate  the  Amencan  flag.  The  American 
flag  IS  a  symbol  of  liberty  and  freedom  not 
only  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  but 
•or  people  around  the  world  Many  Americans 
have  given  their  lives  to  protect  our  flag,  and 
many  more,  like  Mr  Werth.  served  in  this 
country's  Armed  Forces  and  fought  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  that  the  flag  represents 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  read  Mr.  Werth's  poem  and 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  the  Amencan 
flag  means  to  all  of  us. 

Our  Flag 
They  stepped  on  our  flag 
As  it  laid  on  the  floor 
They  burned  our  flag 
As  they  stood  in  the  door 
What  in  the  hell  were  we  fighting  for 
But  the  red.  white,  and  blue?? 
She's  the  symbol  around  the  world 
That  talks  of  freedom  when  she's  unfurled 
Why  did  young  men  give  up  their  lives 
Why  did  husbands  leave  their  wives? 
So  that  the  flag  could  fly  free  and  proud 
Not  to  be  trampled  on  the  ground! 
Where  is  your  heart.  America? 
That  flag  is  your  symbol 
Not  a  mat  for  a  few 

It's  time  we  stood  up  and  saluted  Old  Glory 
Don't  hasten  her  death 
Or  we  will  be  sorry 

So  pray  to  God 

She  will  fly  high  and  free 

For  without  her. 

Freedom  has  no  voice  in  history 


EVERY  AMERICAN  DESERVES 
CLEAN  AIR 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1989 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  declining  quality  of  our  Nation's  air  is  a 
great  concern  which  affects  each  of  us.  Re- 
storing clean  air  is  a  complicated  and  tangled 
problem,  requinng  a  solution  which  must  be 
equally  flexible  and  far  reaching. 

Last  Friday.  July  14.  our  esteemed  col- 
leagues, Henry  Waxman  and  Jerry  Lewis, 
coauthored  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  an  in- 
sightful op-ed  piece  which  offers  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  clean  air  and  suggests  a  workable 
approach  to  this  pressing  problem.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  read  the  thoughtful  arti- 
cle which  follows: 

Look  at  Cars— Not  Behind  Trees— If  We 
Want  Cleaner  Air 

The  longstanding  battle  over  whether 
clean  air  is  important  has  ended.  President 
Bush  has  settled  the  issue  by  setting  out 
clear  clean-air  goals  and  eloquently  articu- 
lating the  need  for  decisive  action. 

The  President  understands  that  every 
American— children,  the  elderly,  asthmatics, 
even  healthy  joggers— deserves  clean  air. 
And  he  has  challenged  Congress  to  deliver 
on  this  promise. 

Now  that  we  agree  on  our  goals.  Congress 
can  focus  on  the  next  half  of  the  debate: 
How  do  we  clean  our  air?  This  is  as  much  an 
economic  question  as  it  is  an  environmental 
one.  We  know  how  much  pollution  has  to  be 
cut.  Now  we  need  to  decide  who  reduces 
that  pollution  and  by  how  much. 

The  most  important  target  of  our  efforts 
must  be  cars  and  trucks.  Prom  Long  Island 
to  Los  Angeles,  motor  vehicles  are  the  larg- 
est source  of  urban  air  pollution.  Just  as  im- 
portantly, they  provide  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive reductions  available. 

General  Motors  and  the  other  auto 
makers,  however,  resist  any  further  regiila- 
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lion.  They  are  trying  to  apply  the  old  tax 
adage— 'Don't  tax  you,  don't  tax  me,  tax 
that  fellow  behind  the  tree"— to  air-pollu- 
tion control. 

The  auto  makers  argue  that  fairness  is  on 
their  side.  They  point  to  their  huge  invest- 
ments in  pollution  reduction  and  rightly 
note  that  today's  cars  are  much  cleaner 
than  the  ones  built  20  years  ago.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  emission  gains  have  been 
offset  by  a  record  number  of  cars  on  the 
road  and  an  enormous  increase  in  miles 
driven  by  American  motorists.  We  will  actu- 
ally lose  ground  in  cleaning  the  air  if  we 
complacently  accept  the  1970  auto-emis- 
sions standards  as  the  best  we  can  do. 

Another  argument  is  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted technological  innovations.  One  will 
hear,  for  example,  that  gasoline  engines 
can't  he  made  much  cleaner  and  that  cars 
powered  by  low-pollution  fuels  cannot  l)e  de- 
signed for  significant  production  in  the  near 
future.  Such  thinking  is  narrow-minded  and 
short-sighted. 

If  we  impose  inadequate  requirements  on 
gasoline-powered  engines,  the  big  losers  will 
be  "the  polluter  behind  the  tree  "—local  fac- 
tories and  businesses  that  don't  have  the 
money  (or  the  Washington  lobbyists)  to 
argue  their  case  now.  Shoe  factories,  bak- 
eries and  dry  cleaners  will  unhappily  find 
that  they  have  most  of  the  responsibility 
for  reducing  pollution  and  could  face  draco- 
nian  measures. 

That  isn't  fair,  it  isn't  cost-effective  and  it 
probably  won't  result  in  healthy  air. 

Clean-air  legislation  must  require  vehicles 
to  share  equally  with  traditional  stationary 
sources  in  the  process  of  reducing  emissions. 
Although  no  single  measure  can  dramatical- 
ly cut  auto  emissions,  a  host  of  new  controls 
can  bring  significant  gains  at  bargain  prices. 
First,  the  1970  tailpipe  standards  should 
be  gradually  tightened  to  reflect  technologi- 
cal advances.  This  will  bring  cleaner  cars 
and  will  still  allow  the  auto  makers  to 
adjust  their  production  and  planning  sched- 
ules. 

Another  important  reform  is  to  require 
pollution-control  equipment  to  last  for  the 
life  of  a  vehicle.  Right  now  that  equipment 
only  needs  to  last  for  five  years  or  50.000 
miles,  while  most  cars  last  for  at  least  10 
years  or  100,000  miles.  Doubling  the  durabil- 
ity requirement  will  reduce  emissions  con- 
siderably and.  according  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  will  be  among  the 
most  cost-effective  solutions. 

There  also  is  tremendous  potential  in 
using  an  aggressive  alternative-fuels  pro- 
gram to  supplement  controls  on  gasoline  en- 
gines. Low-polluting  fuels— such  as  metha- 
nol, ethanol  and  compressed  natural  gas- 
are  good  for  our  environment  and  can  bring 
new  trade  opportunities  for  U.S.  companies. 
Developing  this  promise  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  breakthroughs  in  clean-air  policy. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  put  pressure  on  Detroit 
to  ensure  that  an  adequate  number  of  autos 
use  alternative  fuels.  It  is  quite  another  to 
successfully  convince  the  oil  industry  that 
it,  too,  must  participate  by  shifting  its  profit 
sources  from  oil  and  gasoline  to  alternative 
fuels.  That  step  will  be  necessary  to  make  it 
practical  to  develop  autos  fueled  by  alterna- 
tive-energy sources. 

These  measures,  taken  together,  will  sig- 
nificantly reduce  emissions  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Factories  and  some  small  stationary 
polluters  will  have  to  clean  up.  But  by 
spreading  the  burden  to  all  polluters,  no  one 
will  have  to  do  more  than  his  fair  share. 

The  Waxman-Lewis  bill,  which  already 
has  more  than  130  co-sponsors,  adopts  this 
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approach.  It  puts  environmentalists  eager 
for  clean  air  in  the  same  camp  as  economists 
eager  for  cost-effective  measures.  It  means 
we  can  enact  a  law  that  is  good  for  our  envi- 
ronment and  avoids  unreasonable  controls 
on  local  businesses. 

■While  the  Bush  protx)sal  requires  too 
little  from  cars  and  trucks,  it  does  provide  a 
point  from  which  to  pursue  serious  negotia- 
tion toward  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  We  look  forward  to  working  with 
President  Bush  to  enact  a  clean-air  bill  that 
joins  good  environmental  policy  with  sound 
economics. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAWRENCE 

"LARRY"    MUND,    17    YEARS    OF 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  CUUDE  HARRIS 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  before 
the  House  to  pay  tribute  to  a  constituent  who 
has  ably  served  the  residents  of  Tuscaloosa 
County.  Mr.  Larry  Mund  recently  retired  after 
17  years  of  service  on  the  board  of  the  Tus- 
caloosa Transit  Authority. 

Mr.  Mund  served  on  the  authority  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment  In  1971  until  1988, 
serving  as  chairman  14  of  those  17  years.  His 
goal  has  been  to  provide  the  very  highest 
level  of  public  transportation.  Because  of  the 
countless  hours  Mr.  Mund  devoted  to  his 
work,  the  Tuscaloosa  Metro  Transit  System 
has  been  recognized  as  a  model  for  other 
cities  and  has  received  numerous  awards.  Mr 
Mund's  concern  for  those  members  of  the 
community  who  have  no  other  means  of 
transportation  demonstrates  his  genuine 
regard  for  people. 

Recently,  Vne  city  of  Tuscaloosa  showed  its 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Mund  by  dedicating  five 
new  txjses  arxl  a  bus  terminal  in  his  honor. 
Public  servants  of  Mr.  Mund's  loyalty  and  skill 
are  priceless  assets  to  any  community.  His 
contributions  to  Tuscaloosa  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated and  his  presence  at  the  authority  will 
be  sorely  missed.  I  congratulate  him  on  an 
outstanding  career  and  in  wish  him  health  and 
happiness  in  his  retirement. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
AND  MIGRANT  WORKER  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  address  certain  Injus- 
tices suffered  by  farmers  at  the  hands  of 
Legal  Services  offices.  While  I  know  that  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  been  benefi- 
cial to  many  citizens  wtra  cannot  afford  legal 
representation.  I  am  disturbed  by  the  many 
frivolous  daims  that  have  been  made  by  cer- 
tain Legal  Services  attorneys  at  the  expense 
of  farmers  in  western  Maryland. 

The  bills  that  I  am  introducing  today  would 
allow  farm  workers  to  file  suit  in  Federal  court 
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only  after  all  administrative  remedies  have 
been  tried  through  hearings  at  the  State  and 
Federal  labor  agencies.  Further,  they  woukJ 
require  the  workers  or  the  Legal  Services 
bureau  to  pay  the  farmer's  legal  defense  fees 
if  the  farmers  is  found  to  be  innocent  and  if 
the  judge  determines  the  complaint  to  be  friv- 
olous or  harassment 

In  my  own  district,  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  has 
filed  15  suits  and  more  ttian  150  complaints 
against  local  fruit  growers  since  the  early 
1 980's.  Even  when  the  growers  won  tfie  case, 
they  often  could  not  afford  to  sustain  tfie  cost 
of  an  appeal  by  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau.  As  a 
result,  what  was  once  a  thriving  orchard  in- 
dustry Is  no  k>nger. 

These  bills  have  been  narrowly  drafted  so 
as  not  to  injure  those  persons  who  must  legiti- 
mately seek  counsel  from  Legal  Services.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  right  to 
legal  representation.  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  Legal  Servk»s  CorporatK>n  has  a  good 
purpose  and  some  wtx>lesome  goals.  I  am 
discouraged,  however,  that  overzealous  legal 
action  by  Legal  Aid  against  one  industry  has 
been  allowed  to  continue  without  regard  to 
the  detrimental  effects  it  has  had  on  the  farm- 
ing community.  My  bills  have  been  introduced 
today  to  call  attention  to  this  situatkjn.  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  D.  MELMS 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Tom  Melms  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  as  executive  director  of  the  St. 
Clair  County  United  Way.  Tom  served  in  this 
position  for  the  past  23  years,  fulfilling  many 
human  needs  for  the  citizens  of  our  communi- 
ty- 
Tom's  long  career  in  community  service  in- 
cluded 3  years  as  a  field  representative  for 
the  United  Way  of  Michigan,  and  20  outstand- 
ing years  as  a  board  member  for  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Committee,  a  Community 
Action  Program  of  the  Mk:higan  Bureau  of 
Community  Services. 

I  know  Tom  to  be  one  of  our  community's 
most  decorated  members.  In  1984,  he  re- 
ceived the  Community  Servk;e  Award  of  the 
Year  from  Community  Mental  Health  of  St. 
Clair  County.  In  1985,  Tom  received  ttie  Color 
of  My  Life  Award  from  the  Alice  C.  McKinnon 
Home  for  Child  Guidance.  The  following  year, 
Tom  was  presented  the  Outstanding  Commu- 
nity Service  Award  from  Organized  Labor  of 
St.  Clair  County.  In  1987,  the  St.  Oair  County 
Branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Woriters  declared  Tom  their  Citizen  of  the 
Year.  And  last  year,  he  was  honored  as  the 
Community  Citizen  of  the  Year.  And  last  year, 
he  was  honored  as  the  Community  Service 
Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the  Center  for  Human 
Resources. 

Tom  has  been  a  close  friend  of  mine  for 
many  years.  My  predecessor  in  Congress,  the 
late  Jim  O'Hara,  also  relied  on  Tom's  friend- 
ship and  advice.  Tom  is  a  person  wtvj  always 
finds  time  to  help  ottiers  wtyj  seem  to  have 
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Irttte  hope  for  themselves  or  the  future  Even 
though  Tom  is  retiring  this  week,  I  am  sure  his 
heart  will  remain  open,  and  our  community  will 
continue  to  enjoy  Tom's  active  participation  in 
volunteer  and  philanthropy  projects  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  distirKt  honor  and 
pleasure  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  lOin  me  in 
saluting  Tom  Melms  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. I  am  [xoud  to  have  such  an  active 
and  canng  individual  in  my  community 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  JAMES 
NICHOLAS  ROWE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  July  17.  1989 

Mr.  DORNAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  solemnly  step 
foreward  in  this  chamber  today  to  pay  tnbute 
to  my  fnend,  the  late  Col  James  Nicholas 
Rowe 

From  his  early  manhood  to  his  untimely 
piassing  Col.  Rowe  was  steadfast  in  his  tielief 
in  freedom  The  medals  and  honors  he  re- 
ceived in  the  pursuit  of  freedom  are  too  nu- 
merous to  name.  To  the  end  Colonel  Rowe 
remained  a  man  of  intense  dedication  and 
personal  character,  and  to  all  those  who  knew 
him  fie  will  tie  sadly  missed 

The  following  is  a  transcnpt  of  Lt  Col  (ret) 
Bert  Spivy's  poignant  eulogy  of  Colonel 
James  Nicholas  Rowe.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
moving  I  can  remember  and  it  surely  de- 
serves, as  does  Colonel  Rowe,  to  remain  a 
permanent  part  of  the  history  of  the  U  S  Con- 
gress 

EULOCY  For  James  Nicholas  Rowe 

Presented  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
on  May  1.  1989  by  a  loving  classmate  and  a 
guy  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  called 
his  and  Susan's  friend:  Bert  Spivy  (LTC. 
U.S.  Army  Special  Forces,  retired  i 

Nick  and  Susan  Rowe  have  t>een  a  perfect 
team,  first  as  a  family  with  two  great  boys 
to  follow  in  Nick's  very  significant  footsteps, 
and  also  professionally  as  unswerving  cham 
pions  of  freedom,  in  spirit  of  great  personal 
risks  that  they  endured  in  the  Philippines 

As  long  time  close  personal  friends  from 
our  days  as  aspiring  Cadet  Company  Com- 
manders at  West  Point  in  the  great  Class  of 
'60.  through  Ranger  training  where  we 
paired  up  as  supporting  buddies,  and  later 
as  bachelor  roommates  when  we  dared  to 
force  ourselves  into  Special  Forces  as  part 
of  a  group  of  2nd  Lieutenants  who  really  be 
lieved  in  the  Green  Beret  calling  put  forth 
by  another  slain  freedom  fighter.  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  I  would  submit  that  we 
are  all  here  not  to  mourn  Nick  Rowe's  phys- 
ical loss,  tiecause  he  is  not  totally  lost,  but 
rather  to  pay  tribute  to  another  great 
American. 

James  Nicholas  Rowe,  Colonel,  United 
States  Army,  a  man  who  was  passionate 
about  everything  he  did,  his  family  and  the 
motto  of  the  Green  Beret.  "De  Oppresso 
Lil)er  ".  would  far  rather  that  we  all  cele- 
brate his  ultimate  freedom,  the  liljeration  of 
his  indomitable  spirit  from  the  oppression 
of  mortal  restrictions.  I  know  he  appreciates 
the  presence  of  his  West  Point  classmates 
and  their  families  who  helped  organize  this 
gathering,  some  of  whom  came  from  clear 
across  the  country  to  pay  tnbute:  and  espe- 
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cially  the  presence  of  so  many  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  whom  he  rightfully 
treasured  as  the  "Get  It  Done  "  backbone  of 
Special  Forces:  people  such  as  Sergeant  Dan 
Pitzer.  who  shared  his  POW  suffering,  and 
Sergeant  Chu  Chu  Penn.  who  tried  to  put 
some  of  that  backtione  in  those  Special 
Forces  2nd  Lieutenants  (you  at  least  suc- 
ceeded with  one  of  us.  Sergeant  Penn). 

To  the  officials  of  our  government  who  in- 
terrupted very  important  busy  schedules  to 
be  here:  Colonel  Nick  Rowe  was  one  of  the 
best  damn  soldiers  and  statesmen  you  ever 
had.  Thank  you,  but  please  don't  let  this  ex 
tremely  powerful  spirit  for  freedom  go  to 
waste.  'Vou  have  the  power  and  the  greatest 
organization  m  the  world,  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  U.S.  Army,  to  capital- 
ize on  It'  I  t>eg  you  to  use  this  spirit  of  free- 
dom as  a  tool,  a  club.  even,  to  beat  down  the 
misguided  will  of  oppressing  guerillas  such 
as  those  in  the  Philippines.  Symbolize  it  to 
inspire  the  resolve  in  all  men  and  women  to 
not  give  up  the  fight  for  freedom  whatever 
the  risks.  Institutionalize  Nick  Rowe's  now 
finally  free  spirit! 

The  display  of  some  of  his  POW  belong- 
ings at  the  Camp  McCall  training  facility 
for  the  SERE  Course,  a  course  Nick  himself 
developed  and  instituted  by  taking  advan 
lage  of  his  own  painfully  learned  skills  in 
Survival  Evasion  Resistance-Escape,  is  just 
one  small  step  to  harness  the  power  of  his 
spirit 

As  I  am  sure  you  all  know,  on  the  21st  of 
April,  in  a  land  being  oppressed  by  rising 
communist  guerilla  forces.  Nick  was  re- 
moved from  this  mortal  world  the  only  way 
he  could  have  been  removed -in  a  paramili- 
tary fire  fighi,  an  ambush  by  reportedly 
hooded  guerillas  As  he  had  written  just  the 
week  tH'fore  to  a  friend  at  Ft.  Bragg,  the 
home  area  of  his  true  OAO  ".  his  wife  and 
partner.  Susan,  and  the  Special  Forces  orga- 
nization to  whom  he  had  passionately  dedi 
cated  his  considerable  profe.ssional  efforts. 
Nick  and  Susan  knew  he  was  on  a  target  list. 

A  lesser  man.  a  man  without  Nick's  faith 
in  God.  without  his  so  obviously  cherished 
Ideals  of  Duty.  Honor.  Country,  a  man  with- 
out his  POW  tested  resolve  to  not  let  the 
bastards  of  this  mortal  world  hold  you 
down,  might  have  been  more  conservative, 
but  he  pushed  on.  Susan  was  there  in  the 
Philippines  with  him.  and  had  just  five 
months  earlier  given  birth  to  their  second 
son.  Brian  Wh!tford  Rowe.  Nevertheless, 
she  risked  the  obvious  guerilla  surveillance 
and  threat  to  keep  their  family  together 
Susan  fully  supported  his  Ideals  and  strong 
belief  that  the  continued  pursuit  of  freedom 
was  worth  the  risk  of  life 

Nick,  of  course,  well  knew  the  meaning  of 
freedom,  especially  having  lost  it  so  com 
plelely  for  over  five  years.  62  physically  and 
mentally  tortured  months  as  a  Prisoner  of 
War  in  South  Vietnam's  U  Minh  Forest  He 
was  mentally  tortured  not  only  by  his  cap- 
lure,  but  also  by  his  captors  who  showed 
him  only  that  news  from  our  great  land 
atjout  the  lack  of  support  from  the  vocal 
American  minority  Just  before  his  final 
successful  escape.  Nick  was  condemned  to 
death  when  his  cover  story  was  betrayed  by 
.some  misguided  .so-called  Americans  who 
helped  provide  his  captors  with  information 
on  his  real  military  status.  They  found  that 
he  was  not  "just  an  engineer'  who  knew 
only  of  bridges  and  such  but  not  of  military 
operations,  and  they  knew  that  they  had  no 
hope  of  breaking  him. 

As  a  tradition  with  us  Texans.  the  Cavalry 
arrived  in  the  form  of  gunships  from  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division.  Nick  distinguished  himself 
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as  the  only  officer  to  successfully  escape  a 
prison  camp  in  Vietnam,  a  typical  Rowe  ex- 
ample of  perseverance.  He  had  tried  three 
times  before,  but  never  gave  up  in  spite  of 
the  costs.  The  description  of  his  fourth  and 
final  attempt  to  gain  freedom,  in  his  book 

Five  "Vears  To  Freedom",  was  a  real  life 
thriller  and  tear-jerker  that  easily  rivaled 
the  best  that  Hollywood  ever  produced.  You 
could  literally  feel  him  scrambling  into  that 
safe  haven  of  a  helicopter.  He  knew  what 
freedom  was  worth!  His  values  for  family 
were  equally  eye  wetting  for  this  tough 
Ranger  buddy  when  I  again  read  at  the  end 
of  his  book,  of  his  return  to  McAllen,  Texas, 
in  the  company  of  classmates  "D.K.  "  Allen 
and  Les  Beavers,  to  his  father  and  mother. 
Nick  got  his  faith  from  a  mother  who  only 
asked,  upon  his  return,  what  took  him  so 
long.  For  those  few  of  you  who  have  not 
gotten  the  message  directly  from  his  fantas- 
tic book,  I  strongly  recommend  it  to  you. 
Susan  also  informed  me  that  the  book  is 
being  made  into  a  play,  the  script  partly 
done  by  Nick  himself,  but  to  be  finished  by 
director  and  playwright  Charles  Wallace, 
naming  it  "Faith  To  Freedom"  in  honor  of 
not   just   our   Vietnam   Veterans,   but    as  a 

memorial  to  all  men  and  women  who  have 
endured  and  sacrificed  in  the  service  to  the 
United  States  as  a  Nation". 

Nick  had  left  for  work  that  last  day  in  the 
Philippines,  where  he  was  the  Ground 
Forces  Director  of  the  Joint  Military  Advi- 
sory Group.  Very  happily  and  with  his 
never  failing  sense  of  humor,  he  impishly 
awakened  Susan  by  letting  his  oldest  son 
Alex  (Stephen  Alexander  Rowe)  barge  into 
the  bedroom  while  he  quipped  that  If  he 
had  to  be  awake,  why  shouldn't  she?  As  he 
rode  with  his  driver.  Juaquin,  he  was  prob- 
ably thinking  of  the  several  speeches  he  was 
scheduled  to  present  and  an  upcoming  para- 
chute jump,  a  thing  he  dearly  loved  with 
and  without  jump  pay.  Nick  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  "HALO"  parachuting  tech- 
niques. High  Altitude  Low  Opening,  another 
somewhat  risky  endeavor,  but  one  that  he 
felt  should  ultimately  save  lives.  He  might 
also  have  been  thinking  about  some  travel- 
ing that  he  and  Susan  would  finally  get  to 
do  just  for  fun.  Suddenly,  without  warning, 
a  barrage  of  bullets  hit  his  car.  One  man- 
aged to  get  inside  the  car,  killing  him  in- 
stantly and  wounding  his  driver.  I  am  sure 
he  is  still  mad  as  hell  that  he  couldn't  fight 
back,  but  he  will  be  even  madder  if  'WE 
don't 

In  one  sense,  the  assassin  was  merciful 
and  in  another  very  very  foolish,  but  in  no 
sense  was  he  successful.  Nick  was  definitely 
an  old  war-horse,  old  beyond  his  years,  with 
more  than  his  share  of  aches  and  pains, 
thanks  to  POW  guards  like  those  he  named 

Mafia  "  and  "Porky".  An  attack  of  gall- 
stones just  before  Brian  was  bom  and  other 
such  aftermaths  of  POW  living  were  not  ex- 
actly something  to  which  one  looked  for- 
ward. The  foolishness  of  the  guerrillas'  ac- 
tions was  a  result  of  their  misguided  beliefs 
that  Nick's  mortal  death  would  help  their 
cause.  American  history,  and  Nick's  exem- 
plary life,  should  have  told  them  it  would 
only  strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  freedom 
loving  people,  especially  the  fortunate  ones 
whose  lives  were  touched  by  Nick  personal- 
ly, or  by  his  twoks  or  by  his  many,  mtmy 
speeches  on  how  faith  can  get  you  through 
literally  anything.  Nick  has  two  other  tKX>ks 
in  print:  "The  Judas  Squad",  a  gripping  fic- 
tional story  about  an  armed  takeover  of  a 
nuclear  power  plant,  a  story  that  too  nearly 
could  be  true:  and  the  "Washington  Connec- 
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tion "    which    he    co-authored    with    Robin 
Moore. 

Nick  Rowe  is  a  true  American  champion 
of  freedom  and  a  hero.  We  don't  need  to 
read  a  long  list  of  his  medals.  In  the  eyes  of 
this  friend,  and  as  I  trust,  as  acknowledged 
by  the  very  presence  of  all  of  you  here,  you 
must  share  in  this  truth  and  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  that  is  and  always  will  be  Nick 
Rowe.  You  can  read  it  in  his  written  words, 
hear  it  and  see  it  in  both  the  many  personal 
appearances  and  video  tapes  which  he  made 
on  POW/MIA  matters,  or  even  in  one  of  the 
civilian  parts  of  his  world,  campaigning 
against  child  abuse. 

Freedom  and  those  who  champion  such  a 
cause  with  such  fervor,  are  to  be  cherished 
and  celebrated,  not  mourned.  Nick  couldn't 
and  wouldn't  accept  anything  else.  As  much 
as  I  know  they  hurt  from  his  physical  loss. 
Susan,  his  boys.  Deborah,  his  first  bom  by  a 
previous  marriage,  and  her  sister,  Christina, 
Nick  would  want  them  and  all  of  us  to  dry 
our  eyes,  stand  up  straight  and  not  be  afraid 
to  be  counted  in  continuing  his  and  our 
Quest  for  freedom. 

Nick  was  not  the  first  to  die  for  freedom, 
nor,  unfortunately,  will  he  be  the  last.  But 
he  definitely  was  the  best  I  ever  knew  and  I 
am  so  thankful  he  touched  my  life  and  left 
so  much  of  himself  for  us  all. 

Please  lets  all  keep  his  freedom  spirit 
burning  brightly  wherever  it  is  needed. 

...  When  Our  Course  On  Earth  Is  Run, 
May  It  Be  Said  Well  Done,  Be  Thou  at 
Peace  .  .  ."  old  friend. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  AL- 
BERTA BYRD.  WOMAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Alberta 
Byrd. 

Mrs.  Alt)€rta  Byrd  of  Washington,  DC,  has 
been  elected  Woman  of  the  Year  by  L'Enfant 
Chapter  of  the  American  Business  Women's 
Association  [ABWA].  Alberta  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Eula  J.  Wilson  of  Atlanta  and  the 
mother  of  Sterling  Eugene  of  Washington,  DC. 

Annually,  each  ABWA  chapter  elects  one  of 
Its  members  for  this  award.  Selection  is  based 
on  the  memtjer's  achievements  on  her  job, 
community  activities,  and  her  participation  In 
the  association  to  name  a  few. 

Mrs.  Byrd  has  been  a  member  of  ABWA 
since  1972  and  has  held  numerous  offices; 
president  In  1979  and  1981,  vice  presklent, 
coaespondir>g  secretary,  chapter  adviser, 
charier  president  of  Fori  Washington  Chapter, 
organized/chaired,  community  outreach  F>ro- 
gram,  arvj  served  as  the  chairperson  of  many 
committees. 

In  1982,  Alberta  was  the  only  minority 
woman  running  for  a  natk>nwide  office  for  \he 
associatkjn.  She  was  one  of  five  candidates 
for  national  vice  president.  District  IV,  for 
ABWA. 

Mrs.  Byrd  is  presently  employed  with  tfie 
Army  Natkxial  Guard,  Pentagon  as  a  statisti- 
cal analyst.  Her  outstanding  work  has  re- 
ceived much  recognition.  She  was  chosen 
ARNG  Female  Model  for  Youth  and  received 
Minuteman  and  Meritorious  Service  Awards. 
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Not  ony  has  Alberta  been  a  dedicated 
worker  on  her  job  and  with  ABWA,  she  has 
found  ihe  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  other 
organizations.  She  has  been  chairman.  Long- 
Term  Care  Community  Advisory  Board,  DC. 
Government  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources; chairman,  J.B.  Johnson  Nursing 
Center,  Community  Advisory  Board;  and 
member  of  the  D.C.  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  Natranal  Guard  of  Negro  Women,  the 
Washington  Design  Center  and  the  Gold  Star 
Wives  of  America. 

Alberta  Is  eligible  to  compete  for  the  1989 
Top  Ten  Business  Women  of  ABWA.  An- 
nouncement of  the  national  awards  recipient 
will  be  made  at  the  ABWA's  1989  National 
Convention,  November  1-5,  in  Nashville,  TN. 

The  American  Business  Women's  Associa- 
tkin  is  an  educational  association  dedicated  to 
the  professional,  educational,  cultural,  and 
social  advancement  of  iMjslness  women  Cur- 
rently, it  has  over  2,100  chapters  and  more 
than  1 1 5,000  members  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Alberta  Byrd  Is  truly  an  ex- 
traordinary lady,  and  her  talents  and  abilities 
are  certified  by  the  honors  she  has  earned.  I 
congratulate  Mrs.  Byrd,  and  wish  her  contin- 
ued success  and  good  fortune  in  all  her  future 
endeavors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  DOUG 
YEARIAN 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1989 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Benjamin 
Franklin  once  suggested  making  a  turkey  the 
national  bird.  As  we  know,  the  eagle  finally 
won  out,  but  the  turkey  is  still  a  well  recog- 
nized part  of  national  traditions,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  test  their  skills  each  year 
hunting  turkeys  in  the  woods  and  lands  of  this 
country. 

I  woukj  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Doug  Year- 
ian  of  Waterloo,  IL,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
skill  and  ability  at  turkey  hunting. 

Doug  Yearian,  his  14-year-old  son  Steve, 
and  Doug's  brother  Dave,  hunt  turkeys  each 
season  in  the  Shawnee  National  Forest,  which 
is  in  my  congressional  district.  This  is  a  sport 
they  truly  enjoy,  and  for  those  of  us  who  love 
the  outdoors  and  all  Mother  Nature  has  to 
offer,  their  ability  is  worth  noting.  Parents  have 
taught  their  children  atiout  life,  respecting 
nature,  and  responsibility  while  on  hunting 
trips  with  each  other.  It  is  a  family  function 
tfiat's  enjoyed  in  rural  areas  across  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Yearians  are  fine  examples  of 
those  principles. 

I  would  like  to  submit  into  the  Record  a 
recent  copy  of  lllirrais  Game  and  Fish  maga- 
zine, (Which  further  explains  how  Doug  and  his 
family  are  the  most  successful  turkey  hunters 
in  llllrKHS. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  represent  Doug  Yearian 
and  other  hunters  like  him  in  Congress. 

A  Dynamic  Duo  for  Illinois  Gobblers 
(By  Kathy  Etling) 

In  1980,  when  Dave  Yearian  first  tried  his 
hand  at  hunting  Illinois  spring  turkeys,  he 
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got  a  shock:  It  was  easy!  "I  located  a  gobbler 
on  the  roost  right  away."  Yearian  remi- 
nisced. "Four  hens  were  up  there  with  him, 
but  they  never  posed  a  problem.  When  the 
hens  flew  down  they  walked  right  past  me 
and  into  a  pasture.  Moments  later,  the  gob- 
bler flew  down  to  join  them  in  the  pasture.  I 
sized  up  the  situation  and  decided  to  sneak 
closer  if  I  could. 

"A  creek  cut  between  the  pasture  where 
the  turkeys  were  and  some  nearby  woods. 
So  I  crept  over  to  the  creek  tied  and  set  up 
there.  Using  my  cedar  Ikix  call,  I  gave  two 
series  of  yelps.  I  couldn't  believe  it  when  the 
gobbler  strutted  over  the  hill  and  came 
right  to  me. " 

Dave's  first  gobbler  weighed  18  pounds 
and  had  a  5-inch  beard.  ""I'd  heard  how 
tough  turkeys  were  to  hunt."  Dave  said,  "so 
I  really  wasn't  prepared  for  getting  one 
during  my  first  season." 

No  matter  how  tough  turkeys  are.  the 
Yearians'  record  speaks  for  itself.  The  two 
brothers  do  almost  make  it  look  easy.  Since 
that  first  season  in  1980.  David,  who  lives  in 
Belleville,  has  killed  five  birds  and  called  in 
two  more  for  his  hunting  wife.  Mary.  Doug 
of  nearby  Waterloo  has  taken  six  birds  and 
helped  his  friend  Clayton  Greenley  take 
several  others. 

The  Yearians  had  always  hunted,  yet  they 
weren"t  too  sure  turkey  hunting  was  for 
them. 

"I  tried  hunting  turkeys  once  in  1970  or 
1971.  ■  said  Doug,  "during  the  state's  first  or 
second  season.  But  the  whole  time  afield  I 
only  heard  one  turkey  cluck,  and  that  for 
only  a  short  time." 

Eventually,  the  Yearians  had  reason  to 
think  about  turkey  hunting  again.  Friends 
who  hunted  in  neighljoring  Missouri  were 
full  of  exciting  spring  gobbler  tales,  and 
with  each  story  turkey  hunting  sounded 
more  enticing.  Finally,  the  brothers  knew 
they  had  to  try  it  again.  And  first  time  out. 
Dave  connected. 

Doug  didn't  get  his  chance  at  a  bird  until 
the  following  year.  While  lightning  usually 
won't  strike  the  same  spot  twice,  it  nearly 
did  with  both  Dave's  and  Doug's  first  birds. 

"I  was  standing  in  the  very  pasture  where 
David  had  taken  his  first  gobbler."  Doug  ex- 
plained." watching  Dave  walk  down  a  ridge 
and  wondering  to  myself  where  he  was 
going.  What  I  didn't  know  was  that  since  he 
was  on  higher  ground  he  was  able  to  hear 
gobblers  that  I  couldn't.  As  I  watched  him  I 
decided  to  climb  an  opposite  ridge  and  when 
I  did,  I  heard  a  bunch  of  turkeys  gobbling.  I 
set  up  at  once,  and  called  not  one.  but  four 
birds  in.  I  shot  the  first  one.  a  jake." 

The  next  year.  1983.  was  Dave's  year 
again.  He  killed  another  jake.  and  then 
called  in  a  22-pound  longbeard  for  his  wife 
Mary.  The  big  torn  had  a  10-inch  beard,  and 
it  almost  ruined  a  nearly  perfect  hunting 
marriage  the  next  time  Dave  took  Mary  out. 
He  called  up  nine  birds  and  couldn't  under- 
stand why  she  wouldn't  shoot.  'I'm  waiting 
for  a  big  one."  she  explained,  quite  reason- 
ably. Dave,  however,  convinced  her  that  she 
should  shoot  the  first  one  she  could.  She 
did,  the  13th  bird  that  Dave  called  in  during 
that  particular  year.  Unfortunately  for 
Mary,  it  was  another  jake. 

What  makes  the  Yearians  so  successful 
when  hunting  the  wily  spring  gobbler  and 
on  public  ground  yet?  Actually,  the  secret  to 
their  success  may  rest  not  only  In  their  call- 
ing but  also  in  their  woodsmanship.  While 
Dave  and  Doug  use  diaphragm  calls— David 
gave  up  the  box  call  after  the  first  year— 
neither  favors  one  brand  over  another.  The 
most  either  would  admit  to  was  when  Doug 
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indicated  a  preference  for  triple-reeded  dia- 
phragms. 

And  after  eight  years  of  intense  practice 
on  the  diaphragm.  Dave  said  he  finally  felt 
he  was  getting  good  at  calling  in  the  fall  of 
1988.  The  word  "perfectionist"  describes  the 
two  brothers  quite  well. 

David  and  Doug  both  rely  heavily  on  cut 
ting,  a  technique  favored  by  many  of  the 
turkey-hunting  pros.  Cutting— a  series  of 
loud,  almost  raucous  tones  similar  to  cack 
ling— will  not  only  lure  in  gobblers,  but  its 
also  responsible  for  dragging  in  many  hens 
each  year  as  well.  And  as  the  Yearians  both 
know,  when  you  call  in  a  hen  during  the 
spring,  there's  a  possibility  of  reeling  in  a 
gobbler  at  the  same  time. 

"You  might  as  well  give  up  if  you're  trying 
to  yelp  and  compete  with  the  hen.s  for  the 
gobbler's  attention."  Doug  said  'But  if 
you're  cutting  and  a  hen  comes  wandering 
over  to  be  sociable,  that's  a  different  story 

"Last  year  I  was  hunting  with  Clayton 
and  my  14-year-old  son  Steven.  I  did  a  little 
cutting  and  was  astounded  when  a  hen  came 
right  in  ...  at  a  dead  run.  When  she  got 
within  five  feet  of  us  she  stopped  A.s  we 
watched  a  gobbler  followed,  strutting  to 
within  about  50  yards  of  us.  The  hen  stood 
there  and  looked,  then  putted  an  alarm  and 
ran  away  as  fast  as  she'd  come  When  the 
gobbler  heard  the  alarm  putt,  he  slicked 
himself  down,  stood  there  a  minute,  and 
then  disappeared  himself  " 

High  on  the  Yearians'  check  list  for  a  sue 
cessful  turkey  season  is  knowing  the  area 
that  they  plan  to  hunt. 

Year  after  year,  turkeys  favor  certain 
places. "  Dave  explained.  "If  they  roost  in  a 
spot  one  season,  chances  are  they'll  be  back 
the  next.  And  if  you  hunt  one  area  long 
enough,  soon  you'll  learn  the  birds  travel 
routes.  You  flat  can't  call  a  turkey  any 
where  he  doesn't  want  to  go  " 

In  the  same  vein,  the  brothers  say  they've 
never  been  intimidated  by  tales  of  what  tur 
keys  won't  do.  either.  I've  heard  that  you 
can't  call  them  downhill.  "  said  Doug,  but 
I've  done  it." 

"And  even  though  I've  never  had  reason 
to  try  to  call  them  across  creeks,  I  have 
called  them  across  deep  ravines  and  woven 
wire  fences  with  no  problem.  "  added  Dave 

The  two  hunters'  techniques  are  quite  a 
bit  different.  Dave  admits  that  he  calls  less 
than  Doug  and  not  quite  as  loudly  Both 
brothers  scout  when  they  can  before  the 
season  but  neither  relies  very  heavily  on 
trying  to  locate  roosted  birds  the  night 
before  they  plan  to  go  out. 

"I  still  go  out  in  the  evening  to  listen. 
David  explained.  "But  to  a  large  degree  I 
sort  of  gave  up  thinking  I  was  actually  going 
to  call  any  bird  in  that  I'd  roosted  the  night 
before.  For  years  I'd  try,  but  then  one  of  my 
friends  asked  me  if  I'd  roosted.  After  think 
Ing  about  It  I  had  to  admit  that  the  answer 
was  no.  That  doesn't  keep  me  from  enjoying 
it,  though.  " 

Both  Yearians  hunt  turkeys  in  .southern 
Illinois'  Shawnee  National  Forest  And  both 
are  generous  with  their  praise  for  the  latest 
changes  incorporated  by  the  Illinois  Depart 
ment  of  Conservation  lengthening  and  di 
viding  the  season,  offering  additional  li 
censes,  and  decreasing  the  total  number  of 
hunters  in  the  woods,  at  a  given  time. 

Another  thing  that  pleases  the  brothers  is 
the  handsome  pins  awarded  to  successful 
turkey  hunters  each  spring.  Both  Dave  and 
Doug  proudly  display  the  colorful  pins, 
which  herald  turkey  hunting  success,  on 
their  caps.  "It's  sort  of  an  extra  incentive." 
said  Dave. 
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"Turkey  hunters  in  Illinois  are  getting 
l)etter."  he  continued.  "At  first,  it  was 
mainly  deer  hunters  that  were  going  after 
the  birds,  and  they  hunted  them  a  lot  like 
they  hunted  deer.  Now.  more  and  more  hun- 
ters know  what  they're  supposed  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  That,  together  with  more  li- 
censes and  a  longer  season,  are  the  reasons 
the  kill  is  up  ' 

Both  Dave  and  Doug  also  believe  the  kill 
would  be  even  higher  if  the  state's  turkey 
hunters  didn't  give  up  .so  soon.  By  9  a.m. 
nearly  everyone's  out  of  the  woods."  stated 
Dave. 

One  of  the  negative  aspects  of  turkey 
hunting  involves  hunters  who  dont  call  at 
all  "These  are  the  guys  who  sneak  in  on 
you  while  youve  got  a  bird  working."  Dave 
continued  The  ones  who  creep  up  and 
roost-shoot  aggravate  me,  too. 

In  1987  I  found  a  gobbler  that  was  really 
hot  right  before  dark."  he  explained.  Doug 
and  Clayton  had  heard  him  gobbling  in  the 
very  .same  spot  at  about  9  that  morning  and 
told  me  he  was  there.  So  I  went  back  before 
light  the  next  morning  and  he  was  still  hot 
and  already  gobbling  I  just  knew  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  I  called  him  in. 
The  gobbler  was  in  a  tree  that  was  grow- 
ing on  a  finger  ridge  that  jutted  off  of  an- 
other, longer  ndge.  I  set  up  on  the  main 
ridge  and  was  biding  my  time  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  shot  Some  other 
guy  shot  at  the  bird  while  it  was  still  dark. 
mis.sed.  and  then  had  the  nerve  to  tell  me 
all  about  it  back  at  my  truck  while  he  said 
he  didn  t  know  I  was  there  He  said  that 
even  though  he  d  parked  his  truck  right 
behind  me  " 

The  brothers  are  adamant  when  they 
advi.se  hunters  not  to  over  call.  Once  a  gob 
bier  responds  to  your  call  while  hes  still  on 
the  roost,  quit  calling."  .said  Dave.  And 
don  t  call  again  until  you're  positive  the 
bird's  on  the  ground  and  interested  in  you." 
In  my  opinion,  said  Doug  the  toughest 
part  of  turkey  hunting  is  knowing  when  to 
call  and  when  not  to  call  knowing  when 

they  "re  fired  up  and  when  they're  just 
mildly  interested  and  what  to  do  in  each  in 
stance  But  knowing  where  to  set  up  to  get 
you  close  enough  for  a  shot  runs  a  close 
second   " 

The  Yearians  feel  that  turkeys  travel  cer 
tain  routes  through  any  area  all  the  time.  If 
vou  set  up  near  one.  youll  bag  a  bird.  But  if. 
by  chance,  you  set  up  out  of  range,  often 
you  wont  be  able  to  call  a  bird  to  you  no 
matter  what  you  do.  Woodsmanship,  or 
knowing  what  the  birds  will  do  before  they 
do  It,  will  make  the  difference  in  a  case  like 
this 

Both  hunters  would  like  to  take  a  bird 
with  a  bow,  but  right  now  another  interest 
has  them  firmly  in  its  grip  — the  use  of  video 
cameras  to  document  their  hunting  experi- 
ences and  make  the  memories  more  vivid. 
Doug  would  al.so  like  to  help  his  son  Steven 
get  his  first  bird,  after  almost  succeeding 
last  year 

Sometimes  Illinois  turkeys  can  be  almost 
laughably  easy,  like  Daves  first  gobbler 
But  then,  as  most  hunters  will  attest,  the 
birds  can  quickly  become  maddening,  even 
when  hunters  use  the  buddy  system  like 
Doug  and  Clayton  often  do.  "A  couple  of 
years  ago  Clayton  set  up  on  one  end  of  a 
ndge  and  I  set  up  on  the  other.  "  Doug  relat- 
ed, shaking  his  head.  "We  set  a  couple  of 
decoys  out  on  a  logging  road  that  ran  be- 
tween us  And  as  it  turned  out.  that  was  a 
mistake 

"First.  I  made  three  tree  calls  and 
wailed.  "   he  continued      The   first   gobbler 
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came  out  of  its  tree,  flew  by  above  five  feet 
from  me  and  landed  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  decoys.  Wouldn't  you  know?  Neither  of 
us  was  situated  In  such  a  way  that  we  were 
able  to  shoot.  Frustrated,  we  just  waited.  I 
made  another  tree  call  since  I  knew  more 
birds  were  around  us.  Sure  enough,  five 
minutes  later  one  flew  in  and  landed  right 
at  my  feet.  I  don't  know  who  was  more  star- 
tled, me  or  the  bird.  He  quickly  realized  the 
error  of  his  ways  and  ran  off  .  .  .  until  my 
shot  brought  him  down.  But  we  still  had  to 
get  Clayton  a  bird. 

"When  I  shot,  the  bird  that  had  been 
strutting  behind  Clayton  in  the  decoys  ran 
off.  Then  I  looked  up  and  saw  yet  another 
bird  strutting  down  the  road  behind  Clay- 
ton. Again.  Clayton  couldn't  see  this  gob- 
bler, either.  Eventually  this  bird  saw  some- 
thing he  didn't  like  and  walked  away. 

"I  called  again,  and.  believe  it  or  not.  the 
first  turkey— the  one  that  had  been  scared 
out  of  the  decoys  when  I  shot  my  bird- 
came  back."  Doug  said.  "But  while  Clayton 
could  see  this  torn  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  he  wasn't  able  to  move  on  him.  So  while 
the  turkeys  were  eager,  all  three  eventually 
got  away.  " 

Fortunately  for  all.  Doug  helped  get  Clay- 
ton his  bird  the  very  next  day.  "We've 
found  that  the  "buddy  system"  is  very  effec- 
tive for  taking  gobblers."  Doug  stated. 
"That's  how  we  got  Clayton's  bird.  The  gob- 
bler had  been  talking  to  us  for  nearly  two 
hours,  since  early  morning,  but  he  wouldn't 
come  in.  Again,  this  gobbler  was  on  a  log- 
ging road,  walking  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth,  the  way  a  gobbler  will.  We  moved  to 
different  locations  three  different  times  but 
still  the  gobbler  refu.sed  to  budge  a  step 
closer. 

Finally,  Clayton  set  up  about  20  yards  in 
front  of  me.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  realize 
that  this  wasn't  going  to  work  either.  It 
called  for  drastic  action.  So  I  left  Clayton 
there  and  began  to  steadily  move  away,  cut- 
ting as  I  went.  I  had  to  get  150  yards  away, 
calling  all  the  time,  before  I  lured  that  bird 
within  shotgun  range  of  Clayton." 

Strategies  like  the  buddy  system  help  ex- 
plain why  the  Yearians  are  two  of  Illinois' 
most  successful  turkey  hunters.  The  state's 
turkeys  may  sometimes  be  tough,  but  these 
two  brothers  are  tougher.  By  paying  close 
attention  to  their  surroundings  and  their 
quarry,  and  planning  strategies  that  use 
this  knowledge.  Dave  and  Doug  Yearian 
have  been  able  to  compile  a  turkey-hunting 
record  that's  truly  remarkable. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
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Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
July  18.  1989,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JULY  19 
8:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  disaster  relief 
assistance  for  crop  losses  due  to  ad- 
verse  weather  conditions  of   1988  or 
1989  and   to  consider  other  pending 
calendar  business, 

SR-332 
9:00  am. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  In  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  999.  relating  to 
the  broadcasting  of  certain  material 
regarding  candidates  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  results  of 
the  Paris  Economic  Summit. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  and  competitiveness. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  946,  to  reorga- 
nize the  functions  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  to  promote  more 
effective  regulation  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  Lucas,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

SD-226 
10:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
William  H.  Taft,  IV,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  Permanent  Representa- 
tive on  the  Council  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador.  Shir- 
ley Temple  Black,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
cialist Republic,  Keith  Laphan  Brown, 
of  Colorado,  to  l>e  Ambassador  to  Den- 
mark, Joseph  Bernard  GUdenhom,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Switzerland,  and  Thomas  Pat- 
rick Melady.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  Holy  See. 

SD-419 
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12:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  pro- 
grams of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H-301,  Capitol 
1:00  p.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  need  for  in- 
creased   public    Investment    In    infra- 
structure. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  In  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  comparative  as- 
sessment of  the  U.S,  Space  Program, 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  866,  to  establish 
the  Calument  Copper  Country  Nation- 
al Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  S.  931,  to  protect  a  segment 
of  the  Genesee  River  In  New  York. 
H.R.  419.  to  provide  for  the  addition  of 
certain  parcels  to  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  In  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  H.R.  1529.  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
White  Haven  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.J.  Res.  280.  to  in 
crease    the    statutory    limit    on    the 
public  debt. 

SD-215 
3:15  p.m. 
Finance 

FVlvate  Retirement  Plans  and  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Sub- 
committee 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation relating  to  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plans  and  retiree  health. 
Including  S.  1303,  S,  1171.  and  S.  812. 

SD-215 

JULY  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  mark  up  S.   685. 
'Employee  Pension  Protection  Act".  S. 
543.      'JTPA      Youth      Employment 
Amendments  of  1989".  S.  695.   "Educa- 
tional Excellence  Act",  S.   1291.    "Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments",  to  consider  recommen- 
dations which  It  will  make  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  with  respect  to 
spending  reductions  and  revenue  in- 
creases to  meet  reconciliation  expendi- 
tures as  Imposed  by  H.  Con.  Res.  106. 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Govenmient  for  the  fiscal 
years  1990,  1991.  and  1992.  and  pend- 
ing nominations. 

SD-430 
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Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  In  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  scientific  base 
for  food  ins(>ection. 

SR-332 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  In  conjunction  with 

the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 

the  status  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  oUspill 

cleanup. 

SR-253 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  mid-year  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

2318  Ray  bum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International     Economic    Policy,    Trade, 
Oceans  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee. 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  outcome 
of  the  Paris  Economic  Summit. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

1:00  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  566,  to  provide 
for    a    revitalized    national    housing 
policy,  focusing  on  drugs  In  federally 
assisted  housing. 

SD-538 
1:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  371,  to  designate 
certain  National  Forest  System  lands 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  for  inclusion  In 
the  National  Wilderness  I*reservatlon 
System,  to  prescribe  certain  manage- 
ment  formulae   for   certain   National 
Forest  System  lands,  and  to  release 
other    forest    lands    for    multiple-use 
management. 

SD-366 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  In  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To   hold   hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
tuna  management. 

SR-253 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    U.S.-Japan 
Structural      Impediments      Initiative 
(SID. 

SD-215 

JULY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  In  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
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9.30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
D.  Allan  Bromley,  of  Connecticut,   to 
be   Director  of  the   C'flce  of  Scienrt- 
and  Technology  Policy. 

SR  25.3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relatinR   to 
the  Prince  William  Sound  oil  spill 

SD  i66 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommutee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  oil  .spill 
legislation. 

SL)  406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  for 
eign  assistance  programs. 

SD    i;!8 
Governmental  Affairs 

General  Services.  Federalism,  and  the  Di.s 
trict  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1163.  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  limit 
the  length  of  time  for  which  an  indi 
vidual  may  be  incarcerated  for  rivil 
contempt  in  a  child  custody  case  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia  Court  of  Appeals  for  individ 
uals  found  in  civil  contempt  in  such 
case 

SD  34  J 
Latx)r  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subconi 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1109.  authon/ 
ing  funds  through  fiscal  year  1995  for 
programs  of  the  Carl  D    Perkins  V'oca 
tional  Education  Act 

SD  430 

1  30  p  m 

Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  tl,. 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  u! 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings 

SH  216 

JULY  24 
9  30  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To   resume  evidentiary   hearings   in   tin- 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  Jlti 
10:00  a.m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Sut)Committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S   974.  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Ne\ada  a.^ 
wilderness 

SD  366 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SB  216 

2  00  p.m 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating   to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  oil  spill. 

SD  366 

JULY  25 
8  30  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF  100.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9  00  am 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 

To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  216 
9  30  am 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S    1191.  authorizing 
funds  for  fi.scal  years  1990.   1991.  and 
1992    for    the    Department    of    Com 
merre  s  Technology  Administration,  to 
speed  the  development  and  application 
of  economirallv  strategic  technologies 

SR  253 
Knvironment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Superfund.   Ocean   and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 
To   resume   joint    hearings  on   proposals 
to  improve  the  environmental  quality 
of   marine  and  coastal  waters,  includ 
mg  S    587    S    588,  S    1178.  and  S.  1179 

SD  406 
2  01)  p  m 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  216 
2  30  p  m 
Kiuironment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Michael   R    Deland.  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Council  en  Fn 
',  iriiiimental  Quality 

SD  406 

Jl'I.Y  26 
9  00  am 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S    1009.  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  broadcasting  time  by 
candidates  for  public  office 

SR  253 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 

Til  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  .'\lcee  L   Hastings 

SH  216 

9  30  a  m 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S    712.  to 
provide  for  a  referendum  on  the  politi 
lal  status  of  Puerto  Rico 

SD  366 

10  00  a.m 
Ciovernmental  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business 

SD  342 

1  30  p  ni 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S  1067.  to  provide 
for  a  coordinated  Federal  research 
program  to  ensure  continued  United 
States  leadership  in  high-performance 
computing 

SR  253 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  216 

2  30  p.m 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  formulation  of 
a    national    energy    plan    and    related 
policies    which    affect    global    climate 
change 

SD  366 
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JULY  27 

9  00  am 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  216 

9  30  am 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  712.  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SD  366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs,  including 
S  13.  S.  86.  S.  165.  S.  192.  S,  263,  S. 
405,  S.  564.  S.  574.  S.  748.  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  143.  to  establish 
the  Indian  Development  Finance  Cor- 
poration, S  1203,  to  encourage  Indian 
economic  development,  and  to  hold 
oversight  hearings  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
Amendments  of  1988. 

SR  485 

10  00  a  m 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  funding  of  agri- 
cultural research  programs. 

SR-332 
Judiciary 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
1  00  p.m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  I.,ands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  286.  to  establish 
the  Petroglyph  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  S.  798, 
designating    the    Chaco    Culture    Ar- 
chaeological Protection  Sites. 

SD  366 
1  30  p  m 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

JULY  31 
9  30  a  m 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To   resume  evidentiary   hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
1  30  p  m 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings, 

SH  216 

AUGUST  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
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AUGUST  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

I  SH-216 

2:00  p.m.  ■ 

Special  On  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

I  SH-216 

AUGUST  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  870,  to  label  con- 
sumer products  containing  substances 
that  contribute  to  the  depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 
to  regulate  the  sale,  distribution,  and 
use  of  such  substances  in  consumer 
products  and  services  in  and  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  and  to  recapture 
and  recycle  such  substances. 

SR-253 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy. 

SD-342 

1:30  p.m. 

Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

AUGUST  3 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

AUGUST  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

SEPTEMBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Govenmiental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1165.  to  provide 
for  fair  employment  practices  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SD-342 


CANCELLATIONS 

JULY  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  566,  to  provide 
for    a    revitalized    national    housing 
policy. 

SD-538 

JULY  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Govenmiental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  recently  re- 
leased   proceedings    of    the    Surgeon 
General's  Workshop  on  Drunk  Driv- 
ing. 

SD-342 
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JULY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  provisions  of  S.  135, 
Hatch    Act    Reform    Amendments    of 
1989. 

SD-342 

POSTPONEMENTS 

JULY  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing  funds  for  fiscal   years   1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Eiiergy.  focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD366 
11:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Domestic  Volimteer  Serv- 
ice Act. 

SD-430 

JULY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for  fiscal   years   1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 

JULY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  498,  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  authority  for  cer- 
tain Department  of  the  Interior  law 
enforcement    services,    activities,    and 
officers  in  Indian  country. 

SR-485 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rM6«rfai^,  July  18,  1989 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

Dr.    Roy    L.    Honeycutt,    president. 
Southern    Baptist    Theological    Semi- 
nary of  Louisville,  KY,  offered  the  fol 
lowing  prayer: 

External  God,  who  created  all  persons 
In  Your  image  recreate  us  today  after 
Your  purposes.  Empower  us  to  contin- 
ue Your  creative  work  You  entrusted 
to  our  care.  Make  us  instruments  of 
Your  freedom,  justice,  and  peace 
which  You  desire  for  every  individual. 

Grant  to  these  Representatives  of 
Your  people  devine  wisdom  and  per 
ceptive  vision.  During  an  era  of  ambi- 
guity may  each  Member  discover  cer 
tainty  for  convictions,  forthrightness 
for  actions,  and  integrity  for  responsi 
bilities. 

Bestow  on  this  House  the  accom 
plishments  for  our  collective  good 
which  each  Member  pursues  and 
which  we  in  the  Nation  need  so  ur 
gently,  give  to  each  Representative 
this  day  wisdom  in  decisionmaking, 
courage  in  actions,  and  satisfaction 
with  work  well  done. 

Thy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex 
amined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceeding    and     announces     to     the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant    to   clause    1,    rule    I,    the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  please  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.    RAY    led    the    Pledge    of    AUe 
glance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub 
lie  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen  one  of  its  clerks  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1485.  An  act  to  direct  sale  of  certain 
lands  in  Clark  County.  Nevada,  to  meet  na 
tionai  defense  and  other  needs;  to  authorize 
sale  of  certain  other  lands  In  Clark  County. 
Nevada;  to  further  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  for  damages  to  certain 
marine  and  other  resources  of  the  National 
Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  85  An  act  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Park,  WV; 

S  267.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Idaho  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Blevins  of 
Kuna,  ID: 

8  338  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  trails  interpretation  center  in  the 
rity  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S  830.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  99 
64".  establishing  the  Blackstone  River 
Valley  National  Heritage  Corridor  Commis 
sion,  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  take 
immediate  action  in  furtherance  of  its  pur- 
po.ses  and  to  increa.se  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Commi.ssion. 


today  is  my  mother.  Mrs.  Carroll  Hub- 
bard, Sr, 

Welcome    to    Washington,    Dr.    and 
Mrs.  Honeycutt. 


DR.  ROY  L.  HONEYCUTT, 
TODAYS  GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  introduce  to  my  col- 
leagues and  others  the  gentleman  who 
gave  that  inspiring  prayer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  today's  session. 

Our  guest  chaplain  today  is  Dr.  Roy 
Honeycutt.  president  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Lou- 
isville, KY. 

This  year  there  are  3,200  students  at 
the  Louisville  seminary.  Southern 
Baptists'  oldest  seminary,  founded  in 
1859. 

Dr.  Honeycutt  and  his  attractive  and 
talented  wife  June,  who  visit  us  here 
today,  are  both  natives  of  Grenada, 
MS. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Honeycutt  are  both 
graduates  of  Mississippi  College  at 
Clinton.  MS. 

Dr.  Honeycutt  became  president  of 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1982.  Prior  to  1982,  Dr.  Honey- 
cutt served  as  provost  of  the  seminary, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Theology,  and 
professor  of  Old  Testament. 

Dr.  Honeycutt's  other  service  includ- 
ed 16  years  at  Midwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  as  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament.  Midwestern 
Seminary  is  at  Kar^sas  City,  MO. 

Western  Kentuckians  are  proud  that 
Dr.  Honeycutt  was  pastor  of  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Princeton,  KY.  from  1957 
to  1959. 

Among  those  many  Kentucky 
friends  who  are  proud  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Honeycutt  are  our  special  guests 


THE  PREAMBLE  AND  THE  B-2 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.     DREIER    of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  just  2  years  ago  this 
month  that  we  were  in  Philadelphia 
celebrating  the  Connecticut  Compro 
mise  and  the  bicentennial  of  the  Con 
stitution,  and,  as  we  looked  at  the  pre 
amble  of  the  Constitution,  which  goes 
as  follows: 

Wf  the  People  of  the  United  States,  ir. 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab 
lish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Bless 
ings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posteri 
ty.  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitutior 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  we  look  at  that  preamble.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
recognize  that  providing  for  the 
common  defense  is  among  our  top  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  take  the 
well,  to  extend  congratulations  to  the 
wonderful  people  of  Palmdale,  CA, 
who  just  yesterday  had  a  tremendous 
success.  As  we  begin  this  week  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  expanding  the 
technology  of  our  triad,  I  support  and 
congratulate  those  who  proceeded 
with  the  B-2,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  this  House  will  join  in  providing 
the  President  the  support  he  needs. 


RELEASE  OF  TRADE  STATISTICS 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Bush  returns  today  from  his 
trip  to  Europe  with  agreements  to 
work  with  our  allies  and  combat  our 
common  problems. 

But  when  his  plane  hits  the  tarmac, 
the  President  will  be  brought  down  to 
Earth  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Greeting  him  will  be  news  of  an- 
other $10.2  billion  in  trade  deficits  for 
the  month  of  June. 

This  translates  into  the  loss  of  an- 
other 250.000  good  jobs  for  American 
workers,  and  signals  a  growing  weak- 
ness in  our  economy. 


D  Thii  fymbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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In  Europe,  the  I»resident  saw  how 
our  economic  decline  is  eroding  our 
ability  to  lead  the  Western  alliance. 

We  are  no  longer  able  to  finance 
global  progress  on  issues  ranging  from 
Eastern  Europe  to  Third  World  debt 
to  the  envirorunent. 

Mr.  President:  All  is  not  "hunky 
dory"  with  the  American  economy. 

The  sooner  you  take  seriously  Amer- 
ica's trade  crisis,  the  sooner  we  will 
resume  world  leadership  on  behalf  of 
democracy  and  economic  freedom 
around  the  globe. 


the  drug  war,  it  will  clear  the  way  for 
the  battle  plans  to  be  laid. 


THROUGH  THE  DRUG  WAR 
MAZE  IN  28  DAYS— DAY  1:  THE 
HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COM- 
MITTEE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  the  maze  of  congressional 
panels— as  depicted  in  the  exhibited  il- 
lustration—that makes  the  war  on 
drugs  a  disorganized  and  fragmented 
effort.  It  is  a  setup  designed  more  for 
its  public  relations  value  than  for  an 
ability  to  get  things  done. 

Today,  beginning  with  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  two  of  its 
subcommittees,  I  intend  to  highlight 
the  problem  by  naming  the  standing 
committees,  one  committee  a  day,  that 
have  legislative  jurisdiction  over  drug- 
control  policy  and  the  Nation's  drug 
czar. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  harvesting  of 
marijuana  or  other  drug-producing 
plants.  The  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment Operations,  Research  and  For- 
eign Agriculture  has  jurisdiction  over 
assistance  to  farmers  with  eradication 
of  marijuana  on  their  land.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Forests,  Family  Farms 
and  Energy  has  jurisdiction  over  clan- 
destine growth  of  drugs  in  forests, 
other  than  those  created  from  the 
public  domain. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reduce  this 
maze  of  over  80  committees,  subcom- 
mittees and  select  committees,  into 
one  single  oversight  committee.  The 
lines  of  command  must  be  clearly 
drawn. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  Con- 
gress created  the  job  of  drug  czar  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  all  aspects  of 
the  war  against  drugs.  This  job  was 
created,  in  part,  to  make  certain  that 
all  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
are  working  together  and  to  identify 
one  person  who  is  in  charge. 

But  the  drug  czar  can  do  no  good  as 
long  as  he  must  pass  through  a  maze 
of  congressional  panels  to  arrive  at  a 
national  strategy  for  fighting  drugs.  If 
the  Congress  is  serious  about  fighting 


OPPOSE  H.R.  1056-AN  ANTI- 
DEFENSE  BILL 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
possibly  as  early  as  tomorrow,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Conunittee  will 
bring  the  Eckart  bill  to  the  floor;  H.R. 
1056. 

The  biU  is  well  intentioned  and  ad- 
dresses envirorunental  restoration 
problems  on  Federal  facilities. 

It  goes  too  far,  however,  and  liunps 
our  Nation's  defense  force  together 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  it  disre- 
gards the  last  4  years  of  progress  made 
by  DOD.  and  it  strips  away  sovereign 
inununity.  H.R.  1056  will  allow  States 
and  designated  regulatory  agencies  to 
levy  fines  of  up  to  $25,000  per  day,  or 
millions  of  dollars. 

H.R.  1056  would  not  recognize  the 
fact  that  Department  of  Defense  envi- 
roimiental  funds  designated  for  clean- 
up of  Defense  envirorunental  problems 
are  for  just  that  purpose— restoration 
and  cleanup— but  would  soak  up  these 
badly  needed  funds  to  fatten  up  local 
and  State  treasuries  through  fines  and 
penalties. 

The  real  danger,  however,  is  that 
the  O&M  [operations  and  mainte- 
nance] and  the  personnel  accounts, 
which  pay  the  civilian  and  military 
employees  on  897  military  bases,  lose 
the  protection  which  sovereign  inunu- 
nity now  provides. 

If  Members  in  this  body  have  the 
welfare  of  Federal  civilian  workers  at 
heart,  you  should  be  aware  that  H.R. 
1056  can,  in  its  worst  case,  cause  the 
fiu-lough  or  layoff  of  thousands  of  ci- 
vilian employees. 

There  are  at  least  two  colleague  let- 
ters in  the  office  of  each  Member 
which  will  detail  specifically  the  con- 
cerns which  many  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
have,  and  we  urge  you  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  it  and  to  oppose  H.R. 
1056 — which  in  my  opinion  is  an  anti- 
Defense  bill. 


D  1210 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  NOT  TO  BUY 
THE  STEALTH  BOMBER? 

(Mr.  DA'VIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  weeks  I  have  watched 
many  of  my  colleagues  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  we  afford  the  Stealth 
bomber?"  The  real  question,  however, 
should  be,  "Can  we  afford  not  to  buy 
the  Stealth?" 


Sure  this  weapon  system  is  expen- 
sive. All  landmark,  state-of-the-art 
weapon  systems  are  expensive.  As  a 
percentage  of  the  Defense  budget, 
though,  it  is  actuaUy  less  expensive 
than  previous  bombers— the  B-1,  the 
B-52.  and  the  B-47.  And  its  remarka- 
ble technical  capabilities  allow  you  to 
stretch  those  dollars  even  further.  For 
example,  the  Air  Force  projects  that 
the  Libyan  mission  of  1986,  which  re- 
quired 130  aircraft,  could  have  been 
accomplished  with  three  or  four  B-2's. 

A  final  thought:  The  Stealth  tech- 
nology that  makes  the  B-2  invisible  to 
radar  will  be  used  in  every  military  air- 
craft into  the  future.  From  the  ac- 
counting standpoint,  it  is  unfair  to 
assess  all  the  R&D  costs  to  the 
Stealth  bomber. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  fimd 
the  B-2. 


STOP  THE  SALE  OF 
AMBASSADORSHIPS 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  the  sale  of  ambassa- 
dorships. For  decades,  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations, we  have  suffered  from  the 
unfortimate  practice  of  having  palpa- 
bly unqualified  men  and  women  ap- 
pointed as  U.S.  Ambassadors  to  coun- 
tries both  small  and  large.  This  inex- 
cusable practice  has  led  to  both  the 
perception  and  the  reality  that  ambas- 
sadorships are  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  American  people— and  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy— deserve  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  will  limit  the  percent- 
age of  political  appointees  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  20  percent  of  the  total.  This  will 
allow  the  President  plenty  of  leeway 
to  appoint  qualified,  noncareer  indi- 
viduals to  the  position  of  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador, but  it  will  also  ensure  that  our 
foreign  policy  is  executed  by  compe- 
tent and  experienced  representatives 
of  the  President.  The  time  has  come  to 
end  the  practice  of  selling  ambassador- 
ships. 


ENVIRONMENT       PLAYED       CEN- 
TRAL ROLE  IN  PARIS  SUMMIT 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  on  his  way  back  from  a  whirl- 
wind tour  of  Europe  and  a  successful 
economic  summit  with  the  leaders  of 
the  industrialized  nations. 

But  the  news  from  Paris  was  not  all 
economics  or  nuclear  disarmament  or 
Third  World  debt.  For  the  first  time  in 
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the  history  of  these  summits,  the  envi- 
ronment played  a  central  role  in  the 
discussions  and  in  the  final  communi- 
que. The  group  of  seven  identified 
"the  urgent  need  to  safeguard  the  en- 
vironment for  future  generations." 
and  pledged  their  cooperation  In  solv- 
ing the  problems  on  an  international 
level. 

The  leaders  were  specific  to  mention 
the  devastating  greenhouse  effect,  the 
problem  with  ozone  and  carbon  diox- 
ide and  the  serious  threat  of  acid  rain. 

The  Paris  communique  made  strong 
and  important  statements.  The  leaders 
warned  that  "the  depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer  is  alarming  and  calls  for 
prompt  action"  and  they  stressed  that 
"preserving  the  tropical  forests  is  an 
urgent  need  and  must  be  reversed.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statements  are 
important  not  for  their  factual  asser- 
tions, but  because  they  were  made  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Western  nations,  by 
the  leaders  who  are  essential  to  solv- 
ing these  problems. 

The  envirorunent  is  truly  an  interna- 
tional issue  that  demands  an  interna- 
tional response.  And  I  congratulate 
President  Bush  for  making  the  envi- 
rorunent a  high  priority  and  for  lead- 
ing the  Western  alliance  in  a  .seriou-s 
effort  to  address  environmental  prob- 
lems. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  STEALTH 
BOMBER 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester 
day  the  Stealth  B-2  bomber  made  its 
first  test  flight  successfully.  This  is 
America's  technological  know-how  at 
work.  This  new  system  is  as  revolu- 
tionary to  air  warfare  as  the  subma- 
rine was  to  naval  warfare. 

This  Stealth  bomber  makes  the  Sovi 
et's  $350  billion  defensive  radar  system 
obsolete,  and  will  also  cause  the  Sovi- 
ets  to  get   more  serious  about   arms 
talks  and  arms  control  negotiations. 

The  value  of  the  Stealth  bomber  is 
far  more  than  its  cost.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  its  projected  cost  is  a  lesser  per- 
centage of  the  total  defense  budget 
than  was  the  B-52  and  the  B-1  bomb- 
ers in  their  day. 

This  technology  is  Americas  ability 
to  keep  our  country  strong  and  free. 
The  Stealth  is  a  positive  step  forward 
for  our  national  security. 


BULGARIA  IS  ABUSING  THE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  OP  ETHNIC 
TURKS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
100.000  ethnic  Turks  whose  ancestors 


have  lived  in  Bulgaria  for  more  than 
five  centuries  are  now  told  they  are 
not  welcome.  Ignoring  previous  com- 
mitments to  international  human 
rights  agreements,  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment is  forcibly  expelling  its  1.5 
million  ethnic  Turks. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  refugees,  now 
in  Turkey,  tell  of  entire  towns  being 
cleared  on  short  notice.  In  May,  ethnic 
Turks  in  the  city  of  Razgrad  took  to 
the  streets  in  protest.  Soon,  troops 
opened  fire,  killing  over  100. 

Now  two  human  rights  activists  who 
brought  the  story  of  the  Razgrad  mas- 
sacre have  also  met  with  repression- 
one  was  imprisoned  for  2  months 
while  the  other  was  expelled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  HoYERl  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  for  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment's flagrant  disregard  for 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  condemn 
these  despicable  actions,  monitor  the 
situation  closely  and  limit  Bulgaria's 
access  to  Western  markets  until  they 
stop  their  mindless  persecution  of 
ethnic  Turks  in  their  country. 


its  own  for  so  many  years  in  such  a 
manner. 


THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  OF  JOHN 
DEMJANJUK 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three  Israeli  judges  said  that  John 
Demjanjuk  was  actually  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible of  the  Treblinka  death  camp. 
Demjanjuk  was  sentenced  to  death. 
He  is  in  jail  in  Israel  pending  appeal. 

It  appears  that  they  may  have  the 
wrong  man.  but  no  one  is  listening. 
Recent  evidence  obtained  by  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  shows  and 
suggests  strongly  that  the  Office  of 
Special  Investigation  deliberately 
withheld  key  evidence  that  would 
have  aided  Demjanjuk.  the  auto 
worker  from  Cleveland,  in  his  defense. 
The  statement  was  one  of  Ignat  Danil 
chenko.  who  stated  that  John  Dem- 
janjuk was  with  him  between  March 
1943  and  April  1945  and  not  at  Treb- 
linka, and  that  is  the  time  that  Ivan 
the  Terrible  was  DBA  at  Treblinka. 

Something  is  very  wrong  here.  For 
us  to  allow  one's  individual's  rights  to 
be  discarded  threatens  ultimately  the 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

OSI  also  has  withheld  the  statement 
of  a  Mr.  Suchomil.  a  Mr.  Franz  and  a 
Mr.  Glazier. 

It  is  time  for  OSI  to  come  clean.  It  is 
time  for  Attorney  General  Thorn- 
burgh  to  look  into  this  matter. 

If  he  is  Ivan  the  Terrible,  he  should 
be  put  to  death,  but  they  may  have 
the  wrong  man  and  Americans  should 
not  abrogate  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  FIRE 
PROTECTION  LEGISLATION 

(Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  March  I  testified  before 
the  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Housing 
regarding  the  fire  and  explosion  that 
killed  six  firefighters  in  Kansas  City, 
MI,  last  November. 

I  testified  that  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  to  require  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Federal  working  group  to  co- 
ordinate emergency  response  informa- 
tion. I  have  introduced  H.R.  2813  to 
implement  this  proposal,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  report 
on  the  Kansas  City  tragedy  recom- 
mends this  concept. 

My  legislation  calls  for  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  to  convene  a  working 
group  of  DOT,  EPA,  OSHA.  and 
BATF  officials  to  review  information 
provided  to  emergency  personnel  con- 
cerning chemicals  and  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  to  determine  how  they 
interact  and  how  they  should  be  treat- 
ed in  an  emergency.  This  review  will 
ensure  that  information  provided  to 
firefighters  is  clear,  concise,  and  up-to- 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fire  protection 
measure  is  needed  to  prevent  future 
firefighter  tragedies  involving  hazard- 
ous and  explosive  materials.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  H.R.  2813. 


HUD  NEEDS  CAREFUL  SCRUTINY 

(Mr.  BENNNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
scandal  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  could  mean 
between  $1  and  $2  billion  has  been 
wasted  on  outright  greed,  influence 
peddling,  and  fraud. 

While  our  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  housing  crisis  and  some  housing 
programs  have  seen  funding  reduced 
by  90  percent,  we  are  witnessing  a 
shameful  abuse  of  public  funds  and 
the  public  trust.  Former  Reagan  ad- 
ministration officials  have  testified 
that  cronyism  and  lucrative  consulting 
fees  were  two  driving  forces  in  making 
housing  decisions.  My  constituents  in 
Maine,  who  are  experiencing  first- 
hand the  problems  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  affordable  hous- 
ing, are  outraged  over  these  scandal- 
ous disclosures.  We  must  remain  firm 
in  seeing  that  those  citizens  most  de- 
pendent on  housing  assistance  will  not 
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be  punished  as  this  scandal  is  uncov- 
ered. We  must  aggressively  pursue  the 
wrongdoers.  I  son  pleased  to  see  that 
being  done  by  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Tom  Lantos 
through  his  recent  hearings  on  this 
scandal. 

This  Congress  should  commit  itself 
to  revamping  the  affected  housing 
programs  to  remove  the  well-heeled 
consultants  from  the  decisionmaking 
process  and  begin  awarding  housing 
funding  to  those  most  in  need  of  our 
help.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  assuring  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  gets  the  necessary  scrutiny  to 
prevent  past  corruption-as-usual  prac- 
tices. Let  us  help  those  who  need 
homes  and  not  the  well-heeled. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA 
AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Ohio  is  No.  3  in  total 
export  trade  in  the  world  next  only  to 
California  and  Texas,  and  we  do  not 
even  have  a  coastline. 

I  rise  today  to  bring  attention  to  the 
agricultural  trade  deficit,  to  my  col- 
leagues, a  severe  shortcoming  caused 
by  this  year's  free-trade  agreement, 
the  problem  of  Canadian  Govenunent 
subsidies  and  how  they  adversely 
affect  America's  agricultural  farmers. 

The  United  States-Canada  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  is  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  its  attempts  to  open  free 
trade,  and  I  am  all  for  it.  Its  failure  to 
address  Canadian  Government  subsi- 
dies is  severely  affecting  certain  mar- 
icets  throughout  the  United  States 
under  this  agreement,  especially  agri- 
culture. 

Ohio  is  a  largely  agricultural  region 
which  deals  heavily  with  Canada.  In 
fact,  Ohio  as  a  whole,  has  the  greatest 
balance  of  trade  with  Canada  of  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

Prior  to  the  free-trade  agreement, 
U.S.  agricultural  exporters  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  to  offset  Government 
subsidies  with  tariffs  or  other  formal 
tariff  barriers.  With  the  free-trade 
agreement's  gradual  elimination,  how- 
ever. United  States  exporters  are  left 
defenseless  against  informal,  nontariff 
barriers  imposed  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  That  is  a  major  concern 
of  my  district  and  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Specifically,  Ohio  hog  exporters,  es- 
pecially in  my  district,  are  being  hurt 
by  Canadian  Government  subsidiza- 
tion of  its  own  pork  producers.  I  am 
sure  that  this  problem  is  not  specific 
to  Ohio.  This  situation  is  often  over- 
looked in  free-trade-agreement  litera- 
ture that  should  be  brought  to  the  full 
attention  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  N.  DEMPSEY 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  John  N. 
Dempsey,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  from  1961  to  1971.  Gover- 
nor Dempsey's  time  as  Governor  was 
very  special  and  fortuitous  for  the 
State  of  Coruiecticut.  John  Dempsey 
was  a  man  of  great  sensitivity  and 
compassion.  As  a  result  the  retarded, 
the  handicapped,  the  truly  needy  felt 
they  had  a  special  friend  at  the  State 
capitol.  The  Governor  translated  this 
concern  into  action  and  as  a  result 
Connecticut  gained  a  national  reputa- 
tion in  care  for  the  retarded,  for  those 
with  special  needs.  John  Dempsey  un- 
derstood State  government  and  made 
it  work.  He  acted  always  with  dignity 
but  understood  the  power  of  humor. 
He  was  the  consummate  politician 
who  did  his  work  as  a  statesman. 

Governor  Dempsey  was  a  wonderful- 
ly proud  man.  He  was  so  very  proud  of 
his  wife  Mary  and  his  four  children. 
Father  Edward,  John,  Kevin,  and  Mar- 
garet. He  was  proud  of  his  hometown 
of  Putnam  which  he  served  as  mayor 
for  six  terms.  He  was  proud  of  his 
service  in  the  legislature,  as  Lieuten- 
ant Governor.  But  he  was  most  proud 
of  America.  Having  been  bom  in  Ire- 
land, he  came  to  this  wonderful  coun- 
try as  a  boy,  and  was  chosen  to  be  the 
Governor  of  one  of  its  original  colo- 
nies. He  was  the  personification  of  our 
great  democratic  system. 

Coruiecticut  is  going  to  miss  John  N. 
Dempsey. 


ADVICE  TO  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  ON  TRADE 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
grade  card  for  the  Bush  administra- 
tion in  the  area  of  international  trade 
has  come  in,  and  the  news  is  not  good. 
It  is  a  flunk. 

Today  the  Conunerce  Department 
announced  that  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
for  the  month  of  May  widened  dra- 
matically, the  biggest  gap  in  5  months. 

Foreign  goods  flowing  onto  our 
shores  rose  sharply  to  a  level  of  over 
$10  billion  more.  This  represents  a  24- 
percent  increase  from  the  month 
before. 

At  this  rate  our  armual  deficit  will 
again  ring  in  at  over  $100  million.  This 
will  mean  more  hollowing  out  of 
American  manufacturing  as  well  as  ag- 
riculture as  we  see  our  markets  eaten 
up  by  more  imports. 

My  own  guess  is  this  has  happened 
because  our  trade  competitors  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  view  the  new  admin- 
istration as  weak.  The  administration's 


timid  use  of  the  new  trade  law  passed 
by  Congress,  especially  its  hands-off 
attitude  on  the  super  301  provisions, 
gives  strong  evidence  that  America  is 
viewed  as  a  patsy  worldwide. 

The  really  bad  news  is  that  U.S.  ex- 
ports also  dropped  overall,  and  im- 
ports rose  sharply  in  every  category. 
My  advice  to  the  Bush  administration 
is  to  flex  the  real  muscle  Congress  has 
given  in  the  new  trade  law  to  fight  for 
American  companies,  our  workers' 
jobs,  and  our  future. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  SPACE  SCIENCE  AND 
APPLICATIONS  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE,  SPACE.  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  NEISON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applications  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence, Space,  and  Technology  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  5-mrnute  nile 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    •VALDEZ"  DISASTER 
CONTINUES 

(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  4  months  ago  Ameri- 
cans watched  with  horror  as  one  com- 
pany's negligence  caused  the  Nation's 
worst  oilspill.  More  than  10  million 
gallons  of  crude  poured  from  the  hull 
of  the  Exxon  Valdez,  and  Exxon  did 
little  to  stop  it  or  clean  it  up. 

Last  week,  as  the  Valdez  limped 
toward  scheduled  repairs  in  San  Diego, 
it  left  a  calling  card  behind:  An  18- 
mile-long  oil  slick  outside  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor.  This  second  slick  raises 
serious  doubts  about  Exxon's  commit- 
ment to  environmental  protection. 

What  will  it  take  before  Exxon  en- 
sures that  our  waters  are  not  polluted 
any  further? 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
the  oil  industry  with  one  more  incen- 
tive to  be  careful  of  the  envirorunent: 
H.R.  2060  would  deny  a  tax  deduction 
for  the  costs  of  removal,  cleanup,  and 
payment  of  damages  resulting  from  oil 
spills  in  American  waters.  The  bill 
does  not  target  any  specific  company. 
Rather,  it  attempts  to  encourage 
greater  care  on  the  part  of  all  those 
responsible  for  transporting  oil. 

The  Valdez  is  being  towed  in  slow, 
backward  circles  while  everyone  de- 
cides what  to  do  with  it.  I  hope  we  can 
move  more  decisively  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 
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TRADE  DEFICIT  ON  THE  RISE 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  again  this  morning 
on  the  trade  deficit  is  not  good.  The 
trade  deficit  is  on  the  rise. 

There  are  several  causes  for  that, 
but  one  of  the  causes,  in  my  judgment, 
is  a  bankrupt  trade  policy  throughout 
the  1980's.  We  have  said,  in  effect, 
that  we  open  our  arms  to  all  foreign 
goods,  and  we  allow  foreign  markets  to 
close  their  markets  to  American  pro- 
ducers. It  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 
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In  some  major  American  ports  there 
are  four  ships  coming  in  with  foreign 
goods  for  every  ship  going  out  with 
American  exports,  and  it  is  not  going 
to  get  better,  it  is  going  to  get  worse 
until  we  have  some  leadership. 

President  Biish  says,  for  example.  I 
want  the  PSX  deal  with  Japan."  That 
is  going  to  increase  the  trade  deficit. 
That  says  to  Japan  we  want  to  help 
provide  more  jobs  in  Japan  and  fewer 
jobs  in  America  by  helping  the  Japa- 
nese build  a  fighter  in  Japan  with 
American  technology  instead  of  re- 
quiring the  Japanese  to  buy  fighter 
planes  from  America,  which  they 
ought  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  some 
leadership.  It  is  not  old  fashioned,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  stand  up  for  this  coun- 
try, to  stand  up  for  its  producers  and 
the  interests  of  its  wage  earners,  and  it 
is  not  old  fashioned  for  us  to  insist  on 
the  golden  rule  of  trade  and  insist  on 
not  only  free  trade  but  fair  trade. 

Mr.  President.  America  needs  your 
help.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  little  lead 
ership.  Now  finally  is  the  time  for  a 
trade  policy  that  makes  sense  for  us. 
for  America,  for  Americas  future,  and 
for  Americas  economy. 


NO    COMPENSATION    FOR    PAMI 
UES        OF        IRANIANS        SHOT 
DOWN  BY  THE  'VINCENNES' 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.S. 
Taxpayer,  the  Government  is  at  it 
again.  The  State  Department  wants  to 
give  $30  million  of  your  hard  earned 
tax  bucks  to  the  passengers  and  crew 
of  the  Iranian  airliner  that  was  shot 
down  by  the  U.S.  Vincennes,  and  250 
of  these  were  Iranians. 

I  do  not  want  to  sound  cold  and  cal- 
lous, but  when  has  Iran  shown  any 
compassion,  any  remorse,  or  offered 
any  compensation  for  the  240  marines 
they  ordered  killed  In  Beirut?  Or  what 
about  the  100  or  so  Americans  that 
they  have  held  captive  for  so  many 
years  and  months  depriving  them  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness? I  want  to  hear  from  Iran  first. 


Yes.  I  feel  that  they  should  compen- 
sate the  families  from  India,  from 
Pakistan.  Yugoslavia.  Italy,  smd  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  but  not  one 
nickel  to  Iran  until  we  hear  from 
them,  until  they  show  some  kind  of  re- 
morse. 

Just  ask  the  families  of  those  240 
marines. 


EXPLORING  SPACE 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  20 
years  ago  three  Americans  began  man- 
kind's most  extraordinary  journey.  In 
a  few  days  our  country,  indeed  all  the 
world  will  celebrate  that  special  time, 
and  new  calls  will  be  made  from  all 
around  this  globe  for  us  to  renew  the 
conquest  of  space. 

I  take  the  well  today  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  a  year  ago  thio  House, 
without  the  spotlights  of  an  anniversa- 
ry, without  a  time  to  celebrate,  we 
seized  that  initiative.  In  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  NASA  we  called  upon  the 
administration  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  meet  with  all  nations  of  the 
world  who  are  interested  in  renewing 
this  conquest  by  the  next  logical  step 
of  sending  men  and  women  to  Mars, 
only  sadly  the  establishment  of  that 
commission  and  of  those  goals  was 
vetoed  by  the  last  administration. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  renew 
that  call  again  in  the  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  Committee  by  offer- 
ing a  revised  version  of  this  amend- 
ment to  establish  this  commission 
once  again.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me.  Let  us  make  the  race  tomor- 
row not  a  quest  for  whose  flag  arrives 
first,  but  how  much  we  can  learn;  not 
what  propaganda  will  be  gained,  but 
how  much  knowledge  can  be  shared, 
that  each  nation's  efforts  complement 
each  other's,  and  that  we  begin  the 
planning  now. 

Join  in  this  effort,  not  in  a  celebra- 
tion only,  but  in  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  take  the  next  great  step  in 
space. 


NO  MORE  BLANK  CHECKS  TO 
THE  MUJAHIDIN 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  need  to  reassess  our  blank  check 
policy  toward  the  Mujahidin.  The  con- 
tinuous blood  feuds  between  the 
Afghan  rebels  could  have  catastrophic 
consequences  for  United  States  policy 
in  the  region  and  the  end  of  the 
Afghan  war. 

As  many  as  30  Mujahidin  military 
leaders,  including  several  senior  field 
commanders,   were  brutally  killed  by 


rival  factions,  probably  with  U.S. 
arms.  The  questions  we  should  ask  are: 
Are  we  providing  arms  to  the  Mujahi- 
din so  that  they  can  kill  themselves  to 
decide  who  is  top  dog,  or  to  continue 
their  worthy  struggle  against  a  Soviet- 
backed  Kabul  regime?  Will  the  con- 
tinuing rivalry  among  the  Mujahidin 
erase  all  of  the  advances  that  they 
have  made? 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  more  blank  checks 
for  the  Mujahidin  until  they  stop  kill- 
ing each  other. 


U.S.  ALTERNATIVE  FUELS  COUN- 
CIL MEMO  NO.  71889:  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMITMENT  TO 
PROTECTION    OF   THE    GLOBAL 

ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  the  President 
and  the  leaders  of  the  major  industrial 
nations  for  making  the  protection  of 
the  global  environment  a  top  priority 
at  the  Paris  summit.  I  am  encouraged 
by  their  call  for  decisive  action  in 
cleaning  up  our  air  and  water,  for  in 
the  past  cleaning  up  the  air  and  the 
water  has  been  an  afterthought  at 
these  meetings.  This  demonstrates  a 
new  dimension  of  commitment  which 
will  lead  to  results. 

One  of  those  problems  of  cleaning 
up  the  environment  is  carbon  monox- 
ide caused  by  gasoline  engine  emis- 
sions. A  commitment  to  cleaning  up 
our  air  will  lead  to  the  use  of  ethanol. 
methanol,  and  compressed  natural  gas. 
Cleaner  burning  fuels  will  lead  to 
cleaner  air. 


PUTTING  THE  B-2  COST  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  the 
B-2  critics  are  saying,  well  maybe  it 
can  fly.  but  it  still  costs  too  much. 

In  a  time  of  budget  constraints  cost 
has  to  be  a  legitimate  concern.  But  in 
the  proper  context  the  cost  of  B-2  is 
not  unreasonable.  Overall  B-2  pro- 
curement represents  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  a  no-growth  defense  budget 
over  its  funding  period.  1.3  percent, 
than  did  the  B-1  or  the  B-52  over  com- 
parable periods.  Nor  is  the  peak  fund- 
ing period  unprecedented.  It  Is  virtual- 
ly identical  in  inflation  adjusted  dol- 
lars to  the  peak  period  of  the  B-1.  In 
fact,  the  B-1  had  a  single  peak  year 
more  than  $1  billion  higher  than  the 
B-2  in  constant  dollars. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that 
the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram has  applications  for  all  future 
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fixed  wing  combat  aircraft,  as  well  as 
for  cruise  missiles  and  other  conven- 
tional weapons.  It  is  no  more  appropri- 
ate to  assign  these  costs  to  a  single 
platform  than  it  would  be  to  assign 
our  entire  antisubmarine  warfare  re- 
search effort  to  the  SSN-21. 

Finally,  when  we  look  at  alternatives 
to  maintain  the  manned  penetrating 
bomber  force  they  are  not  cheaper, 
they  are  more  expensive,  and  less  ca- 
pable. The  same  number  of  B-l's,  and 
required  tankers,  would  cost  $44  bil- 
lion. $1  bUlion  more  than  the  cost  to 
complete  the  B-2  program.  A  more 
comparable  capability  of  185  B-l's 
would  cost  $60  billion.  And  neither 
would  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses  in  the  next  century. 

So  when  you  look  at  the  facts  the 
B-2  is  an  expensive  program,  but  given 
what  it  contributes  to  deterrence  it  is 
affordable.  The  real  question  is  can  we 
afford  not  to  go  forward  with  the  B-2. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT,  AGRI- 
CULTURE, AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT,  1990 


ECONOMIC  SUMMIT  NEWS  NOT 
GOOD  FOR  U.S.  TRADE 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  left  Europe  and  he  wants  us 
to  believe  the  news  is  good,  but  the 
facts  betray  the  good  news  coming  out 
of  the  rosy  scenario  economic  simmiit. 
That  is  that  exports  are  down  and  im- 
ports are  up. 

Yes.  it  is  a  double  whammy  with  the 
announcement  today  that  our  trade 
deficit  is  growing,  and  growing  largely 
at  the  expense  of  American  jobs. 

Yes.  America  is  No.  1.  The  numbers 
are  $111.1  billion  in  trade  deficit  this 
year.  And  at  a  time  we  are  saying 
pious  things  with  our  European  allies, 
this  last  month's  statistics  show  that, 
yes,  once  again  our  European  col- 
leagues are  dumping  their  goods  and 
costing  us  jobs  here  in  the  United 
States. 
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With  a  widening  trade  deficit,  with 
Japan  still  the  No.  1  leader  in  the 
trade  deficit  with  the  United  States, 
we  have  to  ask  this  simple  question: 
President  Bush,  what  did  you  bring 
home  besides  more  foreign  goods? 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
(»nsideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2883, 
which  will  be  considered  today,  and 
that  I  be  permitted  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  2883)  making 
appropriations  for  rural  development, 
agriculture,  and  related  agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith] 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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m  THE  COMIIITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,     the     House     resolved 
itself    into    the    Conmiittee    of    the 
Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  2883.  with  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas  in 
the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Without    objec- 
tion, the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  you  today 
the  biU,  H.R.  2883,  making  appropria- 
tions for  rural  development,  agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1990,  the  third  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1990  to  be  before  the  House. 

In  actions  to  date  by  the  various  sub- 
committees, our  committee  has  re- 
stored funds  for:  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  community  serv- 
ices block  grant,  rural  development 
loans  and  grants,  education  programs. 
Federal  aid  for  highways,  sewage 
treatment  grants,  energy  research  and 
development,  conservation  programs, 
disaster  assistance,  small  business  as- 
sistance, public  housing  programs,  and 
mass  transit  grants. 
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These  programs  are  essential  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  and  have  an 
impact  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 

And  yet  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
held  the  total  amount  within  the 
302(b)  allocations  and,  below  the 
President's  total  recommendations. 

As  you  know,  I  serve  on  the  Defense 
Subcommittee,  that  for  Energy  and 
Water— public  works— Health  and 
Human  Services,  Interior,  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  rest.  I  am  serving  my 
11th  year  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Our  committee  has  held  the  line. 
Since  1945.  we  have  kept  the  total  of 
appropriations  bills  $187  billion  below 
the  total  requested  by  the  Presidents 
and  more  than  $16  billion  below  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  request. 

In  the  pending  bill,  we  again  hold 
the  line.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  all 
the  restrictions  on  our  conunittee, 
which  is  usual.  We  do  have  financial 
problems,  law  enforcement  problems, 
and  major  drug  problems  which 
threaten  the  Nation  itself. 

In  other  bills,  we  have  addressed 
these  problems. 

CHANGE  in  POLICY  NEEDED 

Mr.  Chairman,  agriculture,  our  larg- 
est employer  at  home,  our  biggest 
market  for  industry  and  labor,  oiu-  big- 
gest dollar  earner  in  world  trade,  has 
been  permitted  to  go  down  the  drain 
during  the  last  decade.  Thousands  of 
farmers  have  gone  bankrupt  and  hun- 
dreds have  committed  suicide.  Seventy 
million  acres  of  land  lie  idle  through 
foreclosure  or  government  programs 
to  reduce  production.  Foreclosed  land 
is  often  bought  by  insurance  compa- 
nies and  foreign  buyers.  Villages  and 
rural  cities  are  drying  up.  unless  they 
have  local  military  or  foreign  aid 
spending  which  is  increased  each  year. 
The  effect  on  the  Nation  is  disastrous. 

SOUND  FARM  PROGRAM 

For  48  years,  farm  prices  were  main- 
tained to  offset  costs  and  our  surplus 
sold  in  world  trade  at  competitive 
prices. 

Instead  of  using  CCC  to  buy  our  sur- 
plus products  and  sell  it  in  world  trade 
competitively,  the  Department  has 
paid  $2.4  billion  in  bonuses  to  export- 
ers—a cost  which  is  charged  to  the 
farmer.  CCC,  instead  of  buying  and 
selling  as  Congress  intended,  is  used 
for  many  other  purposes  and  the  cost 
is  also  charged  to  the  farmer. 

Instead  of  using  section  32—30  per- 
cent of  customs  receipts— as  intended 
to  support  the  price  with  special  atten- 
tion to  perishable  commodities  and  to 
promote  exports,  they  divide  it  among 
consumer  programs. 

Instead  of  the  farmer  receiving  a 
fair  price  from  the  buyer,  as  he  did  for 
48  years,  he  must  look  to  a  check  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  To  help  meet  his 
expenses  he  must  look  to  a  synthetic 
crop  insurance,  where  more  than  half 
the  amount  goes  to  the  insurance  com- 
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panies  and  the  remainder  is  used  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  farmer  in  business 
while  his  price  supports  are  less  than 
cost  and  further  reductions  are  called 
for  by  the  Secretary. 

Under  the  Targeted  Export  Assist- 
ance Program  American  industry  has 
drawn  $500  million  to  promote  their 
products  abroad.  This,  too,  is  charged 
to  the  farmer. 

The  Congress  increases  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  the  only  dispute  is 
whether  it  is  to  be  $4.25  or  $4.55. 
about  30  cents  difference.  The  effect  is 
to  Increase  farm  costs  for  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  all  the  rest.  At  the 
same  time  the  Federal  Government 
then  asks  Congress  to  reduce  what 
goes  to  the  farmer  to  offset  this. 

Remember,  84  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  our  country  is  rural,  including 
cities  of  50,000  and  less,  and  is  largely 
ignored  by  present  government  plans. 

After  8  years  of  current  policy,  what 
is  the  result— 

The  national  debt  of  $932  billion  in 
1981  has  tripled  to  over  $2.8  trillion. 

Our  trade  deficit  has  gone  from 
$19.3  billion  in  1980  to  $170  billion  in 
the  red  in  1987  and  $119.8  billion  in 
the  red  in  1988. 

For  the  first  time  since  1914,  the 
United  States  is  a  debtor  nation,  the 
largest  debt  amy  nation  ever  had 
throughout  history. 

INCREASED  BANK  FAILURES 

Since  1981  some  811  banks  and  586 
savings  and  loan  associations  have 
gone  bankrupt,  many  of  them  in  rural 
areas.  I  will  provide  a  table  for  the 
Record  from  the  Federal  Deposit  In 
surance  Corporation  which  show  the 
number  of  failures  each  year: 
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In  addition,  the  Farm  Credit 
System— the  largest  banking  system  in 
the  country— has  been  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  has  had  to  be  bailed 
out  by  the  Congress,  pulling  down  the 
economy  of  much  of  the  Nation. 

rAIR  PRICE  TO  FARMER  — LITTLE  COST  TO 
CONSUMER 

Increasing  the  price  the  farmer  re 
ceives  would  have  only  a  small  impact 
on  prices.  A  60-cent  loaf  of  bread  con 
tains  only  5  cents  worth  of  wheat.  A 
$16.  cotton  shirt  has  43  cents  worth  of 
cotton,  and  a  pound  of  candy  that 
costs  $3.89  contains  only  11  cents 
worth  of  sugar.  That  jar  of  peanut 
butter  that  costs  $1.79  contains  46 
cents  worth  of  peanuts.  If  we  were  to 
increase  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer  by   10  percent,  it  would  only 


add  a  penny  or  two  to  the  cost  of  these 
items,  but  a  10-percent  increase  would 
allow  many  of  our  farmers  to  break 
even  and  stay  in  business. 

We  should  return  to  a  program  of 
using  CCC  and  section  32  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  get  his  income  from  the 
user  of  his  product  rather  than  from  a 
check  from  the  Treasury. 

The  new  Secretary  is  a  capable 
person,  well  trained  in  every  aspect— 
as  a  farmer,  as  a  student,  as  a  success- 
ful stock  broker— and  the  best  in- 
formed person  in  the  world  on  what 
other  countries  do  to  protect  their  ag- 
riculture, which  we  formerly  did  and 
could  do  now  if  we  would  turn  to  the 
law  which  worked  so  well. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  realize  that 
the  normal  definition  of  trade  is  "an 
exchange  of  property." 

Since  many  countries  will  not  accept 
our  products  in  exchange  for  what  we 
buy  from  them,  what  we  have  done 
since  1981  is  exchange  our  notes,  or 
promises  to  pay,  for  property. 

The  results  of  this— 

Our  debt  has  tripled,  $932  billion  in 
1981.  $2.8  trillion  now. 

Our  trade  deficit  has  skyrocketed. 

We  are  now  the  largest  debtor 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Over  300,000  farmers  lost  their 
farms,  hundreds  committed  suicide. 

70  million  acres  of  land  lie  idle  to 
help  foreign  producers. 

We  have  .sold  many  billion  of  dollars 
worth  of  our  a^ssets,  including  real 
estate,  to  get  our  dollars  back  from 
overseas  in  order  to  operate. 

It  cannot  continue  without  endan- 
gering our  financial  system  itself. 

FUNDS  TO  DEVELOP  A  PLAN 

We  have  provided  $500,000  for  com 
piling  the  laws  and  practices  used  by 
our  foreign  competitors  to  compete 
against  us.  This  information  should  be 
on  a  country-by-country  and  commodi- 
ty-by-commodity basis. 

We  have  also  provided  $500,000  for 
the  new  Secretary  to  develop  a  plan 
for  returning  to  the  use  of  these  laws 
which  have  been  suspended. 

This  information  should  help  the 
new  Secretary  to  return  to  the  farm 
program  which  worked  so  well  for  48 
years,  and  to  avoid  the  erroneous  poli- 
cies of  the  past  decade— policies  which 
have  wrecked  a  terrible  toll  on  the 
American  farmer  and  the  American 
economy. 

NEW  DIRECTION  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

We  learned  sometime  ago  that  we 
cannot  run  the  world  and  the  last  8 
years  have  proven  we  cannot  finance  it 
either.  Now.  we  turn  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  finance  us. 

To  restore  our  finances  we  have  to 
produce  and  sell.  Present  policies  are 
to  cut  production.  Producing  and  sell- 
ing is  essential  if  we  are  to  reduce  our 
debt 


PROBLEMS  FACING  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

One  of  American  agriculture's  most 
serious  problems  is  competing  with 
marketing  mechanisms  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  Government  is  in  part- 
nership with  its  exporting  companies 
and  export  traders. 

Under  the  American  Constitution, 
U.S.  farmers  cannot  use  such  arrange- 
ments to  enable  them  to  compete  over- 
seas. To  compensate  for  this,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  was  setup 
to  buy  and  sell  farm  commodities  and 
to  export  them  on  a  competitive  basis. 

SECTION  32  FUNDS 

Section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  was  established  to  sup- 
port farm  prices,  to  offset  higher 
American  farm  production  costs,  to  aid 
in  exporting  U.S.  farm  products  com- 
petitively, and  to  stabilize  market  con- 
ditions. Of  the  estimated  $4.9  billion 
to  be  available  in  1990.  it  is  proposed, 
as  authorized  by  law,  to  transfer  ap- 
proximately $62  million  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  promote  fishery 
production,  and  to  transfer  slightly 
over  $4  billion  to  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  for  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams. Of  the  balance,  about  $350  mil- 
lion is  proposed  for  commodity  pur- 
chases. $4.3  million  is  proposed  for 
commodity  purchase  services,  and  $8 
million  is  proposed  for  marketing 
agreements  and  orders.  Many  people 
charge  this  full  cost  against  the 
farmer,  although  he  is  not  the  pri- 
mary beneficiary. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  last 
decade  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  refused  to  use  either  of  these  laws 
to  help  American  agriculture. 

EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM 

Finally,  after  the  export  debacle  of 
the  past  8  years,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  created  the  Export 
Enhancement  Program  under  which 
$2.4  billion  has  been  paid  to  exporters, 
although  charged  to  the  American 
farmer.  Four  of  the  largest  exporters 
got  over  half  of  this  money,  as  follows: 
Cargill  Inc.,  $465  million;  Continental 
Grain  Co.,  $442  million;  Louis  Dreyfus 
Corp.,  $320  million;  Artfer  Inc.,  $140 
million.  A  total  of  76  exporters  re- 
ceived funds  under  this  program. 

TARGETED  EXPORT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

The  Department  has  paid  U.S.  cor- 
porations $420  million  in  the  past  3 
years  to  promote  their  products  over- 
seas. In  fiscal  year  1989,  $200  million 
will  be  paid  out  under  this  Targeted 
Export  Assistance  Program.  Here 
again,  the  American  farm  economy 
has  been  charged  by  the  public  with 
the  cost  of  this  program.  The  10  larg- 
est recipients  in  1989  will  include:  U.S. 
Meat  Export  Federation,  $17  million; 
Cotton  Council  International.  $15  mil- 
lion; Almond  [EIP],  $11.8  million; 
American  Soybean  Association, 
$11,450  million;  Citrus  [EIP],  $11.2 
million;  California  Raisin  Advisory 
Board,  $10.7  million;  National  Forest 
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Products  Association,  $8,150  million; 
USA  Poultry  and  Egg  Export  Council, 
$8  million;  National  Peanut  Council, 
$7.4  million;  California  Walnut  Com- 
mission, $7.3  million.  In  all,  47  organi- 
zations will  receive  funds  under  this 
program  this  year. 

INCREASE  IH  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

This  year,  the  farmer's  production 
costs  are  being  raised  by  an  increase  in 
minimum  wages  and  increases  in  fuel, 
chemicals,  seed  and  other  items  the 
farmer  requires  to  produce  and  market 
his  crop.  At  the  same  time,  target 
prices  are  reducing  what  the  fanner 
receives  to  cover  his  costs  of  staying 
on  the  farm. 

SEVERE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  FACING  NATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation's  economy 
is  facing  one  of  the  most  severe  finan- 
cial crisis  in  its  history.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  failure  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  recent  years  to  use 
the  farm  programs  which  served  the 
country  so  well  for  nearly  five  decades. 
Such  programs  enabled  the  farmer  to 
secure  his  Income  from  the  consimier 
of  his  products,  rather  than  having  to 
depend  on  Government  checlts  to  stay 
in  business.  It  is  also  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  Department's  failure 
to  sell  U.S.  farm  conunodities  in  world 
markets  at  competitive  prices.  The  loss 
of  many  of  America's  traditional  over- 
seas markets  has  been  costly  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  American  economy. 

The  results  of  such  erroneous  poli- 
cies are  evident  when  the  following 
are  considered. 

STAGGERING  FEDERAL  DEBT 

The  national  debt  of  $932  billion  in 
1981  has  tripled  to  over  $2.8  trillion 
today.  It  Is  now  larger  than  the  debt 
of  any  nation  In  history.  This  has  hap- 
pened despite  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress has  held  the  total  of  appropria- 
tions bills  during  this  period  $16.1  bil- 
lion below  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  large  in- 
crease In  the  Federal  budget  since 
1980.  there  also  has  been  a  significant 
shift  In  Its  primary  program  areas.  Be- 
tween 1980  and  1990  the  major  in- 
creases have  been  military  spending, 
126.1  percent:  interest  on  Federal  debt, 
224.0  percent;  and  payments  to  indi- 
viduals—Social Security,  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  and  so  forth— 103.4  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  all  other  areas  of 
Federal  spending— essentially  discre- 
tionary domestic  programs— have  been 
decreased  by  10.0  percent.  A  further 
cut  of  nearly  $12  billion  is  proposed 
for  such  domestic  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1990  despite  the  large  decrease  in 
past  years. 

LARGE  TRADE  DEFICIT 

In  May  1986  the  Nation  had  a  farm 
trade  deficit  of  $348  million,  the  first 
such  deficit  this  century.  In  1987  the 
total  U.S.  balance  of  trade  was  $170 
bUllon  in  the  red.  It  was  $119.8  billion 
in  the  red  In  1988.  compared  with  a 


deficit  of  $19.3  billion  in  1980.  It  was 
some  $9  billion  in  the  red  for  the 
month  of  May  1989,  a  rate  of  over 
$100  billion  per  annum. 

For  the  first  time  since  1914,  the 
U.S.  has  become  a  debtor  nation.  For 
the  last  8  years,  in  addition  to  reduced 
exports,  foreign  goods  have  been  let 
into  this  country  almost  without  limit. 
The  authority  of  the  President  to 
limit,  tax,  or  stop  such  imports,  upon 
findings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion thay  they  are  damaging  U.S.  busi- 
nesses, has  not  been  used  to  stem  the 
flow.  The  Nation's  steel,  auto,  textile, 
and  shoe  Industries,  to  name  a  few, 
have  been  decimated  by  foreign  Im- 
ports. In  addition,  American  agricul- 
ture has  been  severely  damaged  by  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  section 
32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
to  offer  American  farm  products  In 
world  markets  at  competitive  prices. 

INCREASED  BORROWING  NECESSARY 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  public 
debt  and  the  increased  trade  deficit, 
the  Nation  Is  having  to  borrow  ever 
large  amounts  of  money  from  foreign 
countries  each  year  to  continue  to 
function.  Interest  on  that  debt  In 
fiscal  year  1989  totals  $165.7  billion— a 
sizable  portion  of  the  total  Federal 
budget.  For  fiscal  year  1990  It  Is  esti- 
mated at  $170.1  billion,  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget.  This  comes 
off  the  top  of  the  Nation's  economy 
and  much  of  It  goes  overseas.  It  there- 
by reduces  funds  to  meet  urgent  do- 
mestic needs  such  as  repairing  roads, 
bridges,  harbors,  and  maintenance  of 
schools  and  other  essential  facilities 
which  have  been  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate dangerously  In  the  past  8  years 
due  to  administration  opposition  to  es- 
sential public  worlu. 

AMERICA  FOR  SALE 

Foreign  interests  are  buying  up  this 
country  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  Japa- 
nese already  own  most  of  the  major 
buildings  in  Los  Angeles,  Honolulu, 
and  many  other  major  cities.  The 
Washington  Post  of  March  13.  1988, 
carried  a  front-page  article,  entitled 
"America  for  Sale,"  which  Included 
the  following: 

During  the  past  five  years  nearly  $800  bil- 
lion in  foreign  capital  washed  across  the 
United  States  buying  up  companies,  banks, 
luxury  hotels,  retail  chains,  building  new 
factories,  establishing  bank  accounts,  and  fi- 
nancing a  major  portion  of  the  national 
debt.  This  has  helped  turn  the  U.S.  from 
the  world's  largest  creditor  to  the  world's 
largest  debtor. 

HARD  TIMES  ON  THE  FARM 

Agriculture,  the  Nation's  largest  In- 
dustry and  largest  dollar  earner  In 
world  trade  Is  also  In  serious  financial 
trouble.  This  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  failure  of  the  past  adminlstra- 
tlon— as  noted  earlier— to  continue  to 
use  the  farm  programs  of  previous 
years  which  enabled  the  farmer  to  re- 
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cover  his  costs  of  production,  plus  a 
small  profit,  from  the  user  of  his  prod- 
uct rather  than  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  is  also  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  use  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  section  32  funds  to  move  U.S. 
farm  products  in  world  markets  at 
competitive  prices,  and  the  failure  of 
the  President  to  curtail,  tax,  or  stop 
excessive  imports,  when  found  harm- 
ful to  American  farmers  and  other  in- 
dustries. It  is  difficult  for  U.S.  indus- 
try to  compete  with  countries  which 
pay  about  as  much  for  a  week's  labor 
as  is  paid  for  a  day's  work  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  policies  of  the  past  8  years  have 
wrecked  the  economy  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. Last  year,  the  President  proposed 
"a  rural  development  Initiative"  which 
would  have  fimded  rural  development 
programs  at  a  lower  level  than  Con- 
gress provided  the  year  before.  Presi- 
dent Bush's  1990  budget  continues  this 
"initiative"  but  at  a  lower  level  than 
provided  by  Congress  last  year. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  DOWIf 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  declined 
from  $43.8  billion  per  annum  In  1981 
to  a  low  of  $26.2  billion  in  1986,  with  a 
partial  Increase  to  $35.3  billion  In  1988. 
International  corporations  have  t)een 
paid  $2.4  billion  In  incentives  during 
the  past  3  years  alone  to  move  U.S. 
farm  commodities  abroad.  This  cost 
has  been  charged  against  farm  pro- 
grams, although  the  farmers  have  re- 
ceived none  of  these  funds  to  help 
them  meet  their  production  expenses. 

Through  the  years  the  farmer  has 
been  discriminated  against  by  his  Gov- 
ernment. During  World  War  II  the 
Govenunent  asked  him  to  plant  fence- 
to-fence  to  help  with  the  war  effort. 
When  the  war  was  over  the  Govern- 
ment gave  $20  billion  to  Industry  to 
help  It  adjust  back  to  more  normal 
conditions,  but  It  did  nothing  to  help 
the  farmer  make  his  necessary  adjust- 
ments. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  failure  of 
American  agriculture  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  world  markets,  the  use  of 
embargoes  to  enforce  international  re- 
lations, and  the  curtailing  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction have  been  costly  to  the  agri- 
cultural economy.  For  example,  under 
the  PIK  [Payment-in-Kind]  Program 
in  1983,  which  cost  this  country  over 
$12  billion,  domestic  production  was 
cut  by  11  percent,  U.S.  exports  were 
cut  by  11  percent,  while  overseas  com- 
petitors increased  their  production 
and  exports  by  an  equivalent  amount. 

FARMERS  GOING  BROKE 

According  to  information  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  more 
than  300,000  farmers  have  been  forced 
off  their  farms  since  1981.  Moving  to 
town  has  added  to  the  problems  of  the 
cities  which  are  already  heavily  bur- 
dened with  serious  social  problems. 
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In  Oklahoma,  alone,  such  flgrures 
show  that  over  100  farmers  have  com- 
mitted suicide  in  less  than  2  years  and 
in  Iowa,  about  47  farmers  have  killed 
themselves  each  year.  The  figures  are 
similar  for  other  farm  States  accord- 
ing to  that  source. 

LAND  ODT  OP  PRODUCTION 

An  estimated  70  million  acres  of 
good  farmland  have  been  taken  out  of 
production  and  lie  idle  either  through 
foreclosures  or  through  Government 
efforts  to  reduce  production  and 
thereby  increase  prices.  Idle  acres  are 
costly  to  the  national  economy  in  lost 
production.  Furthermore,  they  tend  to 
deteriorate  unless  properly  taken  care 
of— an  expensive  undertaking. 

As  land  was  foreclosed  or  taken  over, 
and  the  farmers  were  forced  off  their 
farms,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion would  not  permit  the  farms  to  be 
resold  to  the  owner  or  his  relatives. 
Thousands  of  farms  were  sold  that 
had  been  in  the  same  family  for  gen- 
erations. Instead,  the  land  was  sold  to 
insurance  companies  and  large  corpo- 
rate farmers  who  got  first  pick  at  the 
best  land. 

COST  OF  FARM  PROGRAMS 

Prior  to  1981,  the  total  cost  of  the 
farm  program  over  its  48-year  history 
was  $72.5  billion.  In  the  past  8  years 
alone,  it  has  cost  $125  billion— nearly 
double. 

Since  1981.  when  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance was  handled  by  Government 
agents,  to  the  present  program,  where 
85  percent  of  policies  are  sold  through 
private  companies,  administrative  and 
operating  costs  to  the  Government 
have  gone  up  by  260  percent  although 
insured  acreage  has  increased  only  9 
percent.  In  the  Department's  rush  to 
turn  the  program  over  to  private  busi- 
ness, apparently  no  thought  was  given 
to  the  added  cost  to  the  Government. 
In  1981  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  had  a  surplus  of  $55  mil 
lion.  Since  that  date  the  Corporation 
has  lost  $2.5  billion. 

When  Congress  passed  legislation  in 
1977  to  provide  farmers  some  debt 
relief,  the  Department  ignored  it. 
When  Congress  passed  legislation  re- 
quiring such  relief,  the  Department 
delayed  implementing  the  law  for  1 
year  and  then  required  the  farmer  to 
complete  all  the  paperwork  in  45  days. 

ONLY  PAKMZKS  PORCEO  TO  REPAY 

Further,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration adopted  a  policy  of  requiring 
the  farm  borrower  to  show  that  he 
could  pay  off  the  new  loan,  plus  all 
past  due  loans,  in  a  single  crop  year. 
Farmers  are  the  only  class  of  borrow- 
ers who  are  required  to  live  with  such 
stringent  rules.  Not  even  foreign  bor 
rowers  from  the  United  States  are 
treated  so  harshly. 

HOW  TO  LOSE  YOUR  FARM 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sad  plight  of 
many  American  farmers  these  days  is 
very  aptly  described  by  a  recent  book 


entitled  "How  To  Lose  Your  Farm  in 
Ten  Easy  Lessons  and  Cope  With  It" 
by  Robert  HItt  Neill  and  James  R. 
Baugh. 

This  book  deals  realistically  with  the 
difficulties  faced  by  thousands  of 
farmers  as  they  went  from  the  pros- 
perity of  the  1970's  to  the  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  of  the  1980's.  A  few  excerpts 
from  the  book,  together  with  other 
comments,  are  included  below  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  errors  in  our  farm 
policies— errors  which  this  committee 
has  been  concerned  about  through  the 
years. 

Free  Markets  and  Embargoes 

The  government  farm  programs  *  '  * 
work  like  this:  the  programs  are  based  on 
acres  limes  yields  times  monies,  and  when 
you  are  multiplying  you  increase  the  total 
many  times  more  when  you  increase  one  of 
the  factors.  Back  when  a  farmer  could  sell 
on  the  open  market,  he  could  get  by  making 
a  small  yield  if  he  kept  his  costs  down.  But 
suddenly,  after  the  government  had  broken 
the  free  markeUs  with  embargoes,  the 
farmer  found  himself  in  a  position  of  having 
to  farm  for  the  government  payment.  There 
was  no  choice,  if  he  wanted  to  stay  in  busi 
ness 

•  •  •  These  Ivy  league  jokers  still  wet 
behind  the  ears  who  are  trumpeting  that 
farmers  need  to  become  market  oriented" 
need  to  do  their  own  homework.  If  they'd 
just  go  back  a  few  years,  they  would  find 
out  that  we  were  market  oriented. 

The  book  then  discusses  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  oilseed  and  soybean 
embargo  of  1973.  which  resulted  in  the 
collapse  of  soybean  prices  and  the  loss 
of  our  Far-Eastern  soybean  markets  to 
new  growers  in  South  America  and 
elsewhere.  Other  embargoes  since  that 
date,  including  the  1980  embargo 
against  Russia  as  punishment  for  her 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  have  had  a 
similar  effect  on  foreign  markets  for 
many  U.S.  commodities,  with  devastat 
ing  losses  for  the  American  farmer. 

THK  PlK  program 

As  pointed  out  previously,  the  PIK 
[Payment-in-Kind]  Program  cost  this 
country  over  $12  billion,  cut  domestic 
production  and  exports  by  11  percent 
and  increased  foreign  production  and 
exports  by  an  equivalent  amount. 

The  following  quote  from  the  Neill- 
Baugh  book  indicates  what  happened 
to  the  individual  farmer  as  a  result: 

Long-term  planning  is  completely  missing 
from  government  programs.  Remember  the 
PIK  program  about  five  years  ago''  The 
ASCS  offices  had  meeting  after  meeting  to 
try  to  explain  it  to  the  dumb  farmers.  One 
of  the  quest ion.s  that  was  asked  at  every 
meeting  I  attended  was.  If  we  cut  our 
planting  to  fifty  percent,  will  it  reduce  our 
bases  in  the  future'' " 

As  the  answer  was  always    No." 

Gue.ss  what^  This  past  year  the  same 
people  figured  in  the  actual  plantings  for 
the  PIK  year  m  the  five  year  averages  to  de 
termine  our  bases.  My  ba.se  was  reduced  by 
nearly  fifteen  percent 

lean  years  the  rule 
The  authors  conclude  in  the  follow- 
ing quotes  that  farmers  have  to  be  op- 


timists to  stay  on  the  farm  and  endure 
the  lean  years: 

Farmers  have  always  had  to  endure  lean 
years.  At  the  coffee  shop  an  older  retired 
farmer  said  after  a  second  so-so  year.  "Don't 
worry.  I've  been  farming  since  the  '20s  and 
I've  never  seen  three  poor  years  in  a  row." 

After  the  next  year,  he  said.  "Don't  worry 
I've  been  in  farming  since  the  '205  and  I've 
never  seen  four  poor  years  in  a  row." 

After  that  year,  he  quit  coming  to  the 
coffee  shop. 

1990  federal  budget 

In  the  past  8  years,  as  noted  earlier, 
the  Federal  debt  has  tripled— from 
$932  billion  to  over  $2.8  trillion.  This 
has  happened  despite  the  fact  that  the 
total  of  appropriations  bills  passed  by 
Congress  has  been  some  $16  billion 
below  the  President's  budget  requests. 

In  the  1990  budget  submitted  to 
Congress,  $303  billion  or  26  percent  in 
outlays  is  requested  for  military 
spending,  $17.5  billion  or  15  percent  in 
outlays  is  requested  for  international 
affairs,  and  $564.5  billion  or  49  percent 
in  outlays  is  requested  for  mandatory 
payments  to  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, foreign  and  domestic.  Of  the 
total  outlay  budget  of  $1.15  trillion, 
only  $282.3  billion  or  24.5  percent  is 
classified  as  relatively  controllable 
under  existing  law  and  subject  to  t^e 
discretion  of  Congress. 

1990  BUDGET  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

The  1990  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  excluding  the  Forest 
Service,  requests  total  appropriations 
of  $37.5  billion,  a  net  reduction  of  $4.7 
billion  from  the  level  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

MAJOR  CHANCES  AND  REDUCTIONS 

A  number  of  significant  reductions 
are  proposed  for  1990.  especially  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service.  A  com- 
plete and  detailed  analysis  of  these 
proposals  will  be  found  in  later  por- 
tions of  this  report. 

SOUND  FARM  PROGRAM  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  massive  problems 
associated  with  the  Federal  deficit  and 
the  unfavorable  U.S.  trade  balance  can 
never  be  totally  corrected  until  the 
Nation's  internal  economy  is  restored 
to  vitality,  with  adequate  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  resto- 
ration and  protection  of  the  Nation's 
basic  resources. 

Since  this  country  started  meeting 
local  needs  with  Federal  programs  in 
1934.  the  Nation's  wealth  has  in- 
creased 41  times.  Since  1940.  it  has  in- 
creased 36  times. 

It  is  essential  that  the  policies  and 
practices  which  have  made  this  coun- 
try great  be  continued  and  strength- 
ened to  encourage  productivity  and  to 
ensure  benefits  to  people  throughout 
the  country.  The  budget  must  be  bal- 
anced, but  at  a  high  enough  level  to 
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support  essential  domestic  programs 
which  benefit  all  50  States  equally  and 
provide  a  strong  economy— the  first  es- 
sential of  real  defense. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Nation's  re- 
sources—the people's  real  wealth— be 
protected  and  conserved.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  should  be  noted  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  original  timber  stands  and 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  fertUe  land 
are  gone.  The  land  and  waters  must  be 
preserved  and  rivers,  harbors,  schools, 
highways,  airports,  and  so  forth,  must 
be  constructed  and  maintained  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  national  econo- 
my. 

It  is  equally  important  that  a  strong 
and  healthy  agriculture  be  restored 
smd  maintained  to  support  an  educat- 
ed and  healthy  population  with  ade- 
quate food  and  nutritional  resources. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest 
producer  of  new  wealth.  It  is  larger 
than  the  auto,  steel,  and  housing  in- 
dustries combined.  It  is  the  largest 
market  for  the  goods  and  services  of 
industry  and  labor.  Its  economic 
health  must  be  restored  and  main- 
tained to  enable  it  to  lead  the  way  in 
strengthening  the  total  national  econ- 
omy. 

COMMITTEE  EFFORTS  TO  STRENGTHEN  FARM 
PROGRAMS 

Existing  law  enables  the  Govern- 
ment to  reinstate  the  farm  programs 
which  operated  successfully  for  48 
years— a  program  where  a  fair  price 
was  received  from  the  purchaser,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  During  those  48 
years,  farmers  were,  to  a  degree,  kept 
in  balance  with  industry  and  labor 
who  are  able  to  pass  their  increased 
costs  on  to  the  purchaser  of  their 
product. 

In  1985  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  this  committee's  bill  to 
return  to  the  law  where  a  fair  price 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  rather 
than  the  Treasury,  while  at  the  same 
time  retaining  U.S.  foreign  markets 
through  competitive  sales.  In  confer- 
ence in  December  of  1985,  this  provi- 
sion was  disapproved  by  a  vote  of  12  to 
11. 

The  committee  next  reported  out 
H.R.  4515  in  May  of  1986,  which  would 
have  done  the  same  thing.  A  rule  was 
not  provided  protecting  the  provision 
and  it  was  struck  from  the  bill  by  a 
point  of  order  during  consideration  by 
the  House. 

That  provision  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  105.  In  view  of  the  financial  crisis 
facing  many  farmers,  resulting  from  embar- 
goes and  suspension  of  exports  in  1973, 
1974.  1975.  and  1980.  the  failure  to  use  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  a  loan 
program  which  led  to  a  fair  price  from  the 
user,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  use 
his  authority  under  existing  law  to  provide 
for  nonrecourse  loans  on  basic  agricultural 
commodities  at  such  levels  as  will  reflect  a 
fair  return  to  the  farm  producer  above  the 
cost  of  production  and  to  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  will  carry  out  this  provision  and  as 
will  provide  for  payment  by  the  purchaser. 


rather  than  by  appropriation,  for  basic  com- 
modities sold  for  domestic  use  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  will  enable  producers  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity  to  produce  the 
amount  needed  for  domestic  consumption, 
to  maintain  the  pipeline,  and  to  regain  and 
retain  by  competitive  sales  our  normal  share 
of  the  world  market. 

Either  of  these  two  actions  would 
have  allowed  the  farmer  to  get  his 
income  from  the  purchaser  of  his 
product  rather  than  be  dependent 
upon  a  check  from  Treasury.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  farm  programs 
provide  for  the  farm  producers  to  sell 
basic  commodities  below  cost.  The 
beneficiaries  are  those  middlemen  and 
processors  who  are  not  required  to— 
nor  do  they— pass  the  reduced  price  on 
to  the  consumer,  as  shown  by  their  in- 
creased earnings. 

Continued  efforts  must  be  made  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
to  change  the  direction  of  present 
farm  policies  and  programs  to  enable 
the  Nation's  farmers  to  stay  on  the 
farm,  to  enable  American  agriculture 
to  prosper,  and  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  reduce  its  heavy  burden  of 
debt,  regain  its  place  in  international 
trade,  and  strengthen  its  position  in 
the  world's  economy. 

THE  SECRETARY  MUST  ACT 

There  are  a  number  of  actions  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
take  to  restore  the  farm  economy  to  a 
strong  and  healthy  condition. 

He  should  use  the  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act  to  develop  and  maintain  for- 
eign markets  and  enable  the  American 
farmer  to  be  competitive  in  such  mar- 
kets. He  should  return  to  a  policy  of 
offering  Government-held  commod- 
ities on  a  competitive-bid  basis  to 
American  exporters  for  export.  The 
large  holdings,  until  recently,  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  CCC  invento- 
ries were  the  result  of  failure  to  sell 
abroad  competitively— not  the  farm 
price  support  program. 

By  controlling  the  quantity  offered 
and  the  spacing  of  such  offerings,  he 
can  avoid  dumping  and  use  the  private 
enterprise  system  to  benefit  the  farm 
producer.  Further,  he  can  enable  the 
American  farmer  to  be  competitive  in 
world  markets.  Failure  to  do  so  in  the 
past  has  held  an  umbrella  over  world 
markets  and  has  helped  to  increase 
foreign  production  at  the  expense  of 
American  agriculture. 

The  Secretary  should  maintain 
target  prices  at  a  level  which  will 
enable  the  farm  producer  to  cover  his 
costs  of  production,  plus  a  small  profit 
to  enable  him  and  his  family  to 
remain  on  the  farm.  Such  target  prices 
must  be  at  a  level  high  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  high  U.S.  labor  and  mate- 
rial costs  established  by  other  basic 
laws.  Farmers  either  make  costs  plus  a 
living,  or  deplete  the  land,  go  broke, 
and  move  to  town  like  everyone  else. 


The  Secretary  should  return  to 
those  farm  programs  which  for  many 
years  enabled  the  farmer  to  secure  his 
income  from  the  users  of  his  products 
rather  than  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Also,  he  should  follow  policies  which 
encourage  full  production  since 
volimie  is  as  important  to  the  farmer's 
income  as  price.  Even  if  a  farmer  is 
guaranteed  parity  prices  or  higher,  re- 
ductions in  production  reduce  his 
gross  income  to  a  level  insufficient  to 
cover  his  costs  of  production  and 
living  expenses. 

SCOPE  OF  BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  includes 
funds  for  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  except  the 
Forest  Service  which  is  funded  in  an- 
other bUl.  It  also  provides  fimds  for 
various  related  agencies,  such  as  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, together  with  limitations  on 
funds  for  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board.  The  valuable  and  es- 
sential programs  funded  in  this  bill 
are  of  benefit  to  all  segments  of  the 
American  economy,  both  rural  and 
urban. 

The  bill  provides  funding  for  the  ag- 
ricultural production,  processing,  and 
marketing  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  including  re- 
search, extension,  animal  and  plant 
health,  food  safety,  and  marketing 
services.  In  addition,  it  provides  funds 
for  farm  income  stabilization- price 
supports— and  farm  export  programs. 

"This  bill  is  the  primary  source  of 
funding  for  Federal  assistance  to  rural 
areas,  which  cover  some  84  percent  of 
the  entire  land  area  of  the  Nation. 
Such  assistance  includes  electric  and 
telephone  systems,  housing,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  fire  protection,  finan- 
cial assistance,  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation, and  flood  protection. 

In  addition,  this  bill  includes  funds 
for  the  food  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Approximately  one-half  of  the 
total  funds  included  in  the  bill  are  for 
these  nonfarm  programs— including 
food  stamps,  school  limches,  the  WIC 
feeding  program,  and  others,  all  of 
which  are  of  primary  benefit  to  city 
rather  than  rural  consumers. 

rUNDING  LEVELS  IN  THE  BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides 
$42,129,434,000  in  total  budget  author- 
ity which  is  $4.6  billion  less  than  fiscal 
year  1989.  The  reduction  below  fiscal 
year  1989  occurs  primarily  because  of 
lower  funding  requirements  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
bill  is  $32,000  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest and  we  are  imder  our  302(b)  al- 
location. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  point 
out  that  over  one-half  of  the  bill  is  for 
food  and  consumer  programs  with 
$21.8  billion  for  the  various  food  pro- 
grams. 
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RDRAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  restored  the 
rural  development  programs  which 
the  budget  had  proposed  to  either 
eliminate  or  severely  reduce.  We  have 
restored  the  rural  housing  program 
and  the  water  and  sewer  programs, 
and,  in  fact,  have  provided  some  in- 
creases in  both  of  these  programs.  We 
have  restored  the  various  conservation 
programs,  including  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program,  and  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. We  have  again  this  year  restored 
the  rural  electric  and  telephone  pro- 
grams which  were  proposed  for  termi 
nation  in  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has 
always  felt  all  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment programs  are  far  too  important 
to  rural  America  to  be  reduced  or  even 
cut  out  as  the  budget  request  general- 
ly proposes. 

We  have  also  provided  funds  for  re- 
search and  extension  work,  including 
the  restoration  of  funds  for  the  special 
grants  program  and  numerous  other 
programs  such  as  urban  gardening  and 
the  nutrition  aides  who  are  so  impor- 
tant in  our  large  cities. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  all  of  the  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  their  efforts  in  bring 
ing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today,   the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Trax 
ler],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.   McHdgh).   the   gentleman    from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher],  the  gentle- 
man  from   Hawaii   [Mr.   Akaka].   the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Wat 
kins],    the    gentleman    from    Illinoi.s 
[Mr.    DuRBiN],    and    the    gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith].  On  the  minor 
ity  side,  our  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Conte,  and 
our  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
subcommittee,   Mrs.   Virginia   Smith, 
who  works  so  long  and  hard  for  agri 
culture,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi 
ana  (Mr.  Myers],  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Weber] 


D  1250 

May  I  say  again  that  our  committee 
has  done  our  best  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  American  people.  Over  half  of  this 
bill  is  for  consumer  programs.  In  the 
process,  we  have  tried  to  look  at  every 
area  of  this  country.  Sometimes  we 
have  people,  and  I  said  it  before,  that 
anything  you  cannot  see  from  the 
Washington  Monument,  people  some- 
times think  is  pork  barrel.  I  say  that 
we  have  to  listen  to  our  colleagues  be- 
cause they  come  from  every  section  of 
our  country  and  know  the  needs  of 
their  area.  I  do  not  believe  any  sub- 
committee or  any  committee  could 
have  done  a  better  job  or  worked 
harder  to  do  a  better  job  than  we  have 
in  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  col- 
leagues' districts.  That  is  what  this 
goes  to. 


I  want  to  tell  Members  we  have  done 
a  good  job  in  my  opinion.  Again,  we 
are  all  working  with  the  restrictions, 
and  tried  to  treat  every  section  of  the 
country  right.  May  I  say  again,  in  my 
opinion,  the  57-member  Committee  on 
Appropriations  voted  this  bill  out  by 
voice  vote.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a 
dissenting  vote.  I  ask  for  all  Members' 
support. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  2883,  the  Rural  Development, 
Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations for  Fiscal  Year  1990. 

H.R.  2883  is  a  comprehensive  bill  ad- 
dressing the  funding  levels  of  hun- 
dreds of  programs  involving  agricul- 
ture, nutrition  assistance,  and  rural 
development.  It  is  legislation  appropri- 
ating $42.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
including  $38  billion  in  new  budget  au- 
thority. 

This  bill  is  $4.6  billion  less  than 
fiscal  year  1989  funding  for  similar 
programs  and  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
302(b)  targets  set  by  the  budget 
summit  agreement  between  congres- 
.sional  leaders  and  the  White  House. 

Durmg  these  days  of  legislative 
backlog  and  anticipation,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  taken  a  posi- 
tive step  by  reporting  this  bill  to  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

As  always,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  my  good 
friend.  Chairman  Whitten  of  Missis- 
.sippi. 

Once  again,  his  drive  and  dedication 
have  proven  endless  throughout  the 
hundreds  of  hours  of  hearings  and  tes- 
timony given  before  our  subcommit- 
tee. HLs  leadership  and  commitment  to 
agriculture  and  rural  America  are  un- 
matched in  this  Congress. 

In  addition.  I  thank  my  other  col- 
leagues on  Che  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
Their  support  has  allowed  for  the  effi- 
cient and  effective  development  of  this 
legislation. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  thank  the 
staff  for  the  many  hours  of  work  they 
have  invested  so  this  legislation  might 
be  developed  to  the  best  of  their  abili- 
ties. 

NEBRASKA  KIRE 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  continue 
with  my  formal  statement  regarding 
the  specifics  of  H.R.  2883,  I  would  like 
to  address  an  issue  of  particular  con- 
cern in  my  home  State  of  Nebraska. 

Last  week,  brush  and  timber  fires  in 
the  northwestern  counties  of  Nebras- 
ka devastated  more  than  100.000  acres 
of  land.  These  fires  destroyed  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  fence  and  other  prop- 
erty. 


Might  I  address  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  at  this 
time.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  ap- 
propriations are  provided  in  this  bill  to 
assist  those  individuals  who  have  suf- 
fered such  property  losses  due  to  fires? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  will  yield,  yes.  appro- 
priations are  provided  under  emergen- 
cy conservation  and  other  programs 
funded  in  the  bill. 

Mrs.  SMITH  Of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

I  am  committed  in  pursuing  this 
issue  to  make  certain  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  follows  its  author- 
ization and  utilizes  existing  funds  to 
assist  my  producers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2883  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  hundreds  of  hours  of 
hearings  and  testimony  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Rural 
Development.  Agriculture,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies,  the  review  of  thousands 
of  written  requests,  and  considerable 
consultation  with  experts,  administra- 
tors. Federal  officials,  and  constitu- 
ents. A  long  and  enduring  process. 

This  year  more  than  30  Members  of 
Congress  presented  testimony  to  the 
subcommittee.  In  addition.  Members 
provided  nearly  850  written  requests 
for  increases  in  funding  for  projects 
and  programs  of  particular  interest  to 
their  districts  totaling  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  organizations  and  individuals 
have  provided  written  requests  and 
suggestions  on  the  funding  priorities 
before  the  committee. 

To  no  one's  surprise,  our  subcommit- 
tee did  not  receive  a  single  request 
from  Members  of  Congress  for  de- 
creased funding— another  sign  of 
growing  pressure  and  competition  for 
fewer  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, I  have  had  the  privilege  to  stand 
before  this  Chamber  to  express  and 
sometimes  protect  the  interests  of 
American  agriculture  and  rural  Amer- 
ica—an honor  I  am  always  willing  to 
accept. 

Today  agriculture  and  rural  America 
continue  to  suffer  from  the  lingering, 
deep  wounds  of  the  not-so-distant  de- 
pression of  the  early  eighties.  Howev- 
er, this  day  and  the  future  are  better 
for  agriculture  than  the  earlier  years 
of  this  decade. 

Throughout  the  early  eighties,  farm 
incomes  were  declining,  farmland 
prices  plummeted,  and  U.S.  agricultur- 
al exports  were  falling  both  in  total 
value  and  market  share.  Producers 
suffered  from  unstable  prices  and  in- 
comes due  to  uncontrolled  grain  re- 
serves and  inconsistent  agricultural 
policy. 

Yes.  rural  communities  and  agricul- 
ture are  better  off  today  than  in  the 
early  eighties.  Farm  income  has  stabi- 
lized. U.S.  agriculture  exports  have  re- 
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gained  strength,  grain  reserves  are 
being  better  controlled,  and  millions  of 
acres  that  should  have  never  been  put 
into  agriculture  production  have  been 
placed  into  conservation  programs. 

It  is  a  better  day  for  agriculture  in 
great  part  due  to  the  decisions  and 
policies  pursued  by  agricultural  lead- 
ers and  the  Congress.  These  policies 
include  the  agrricultural  spending  pri- 
orities endorsed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  programs  funded  by  this  bill. 

The  1990  agriculture  appropriations 
bill  is  a  collection  of  spending  prior- 
ities, recommendations,  and  requests. 
It  addresses  many  concerns  and  ques- 
tions raised  by  various  sources. 

agricultural  trade 

Throughout  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, agricultural  exports  and  U.S. 
competitivness  overseas  have  been 
issues  of  particular  concern.  Many 
have  expressed  fear  that  the  Congress 
would  be  reluctant  to  continue  to  fund 
a  strong  agriculture  trade  policy. 

After  careful  consideration  and 
review  of  the  current  world  situation 
and  the  continuing  drought  in  regions 
of  the  United  States,  the  committee 
has  put  forward  a  recommendation  to 
again  fund  at  the  fiscal  year  1989  level 
the  Export  E^nhancement  Program  at 
$770  million  and  the  Targeted  Export 
Assistance  [TEA]  Program  at  $200 
million. 

Both  programs  have  proven  instru- 
mental in  the  marketing  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  throughout  the 
world.  Although  these  recommended 
funding  levels  are  below  the  adminis- 
tration's request,  the  committee  pro- 
posal would  continue  to  provide  sub- 
stantial funding  levels  and  send  a  clear 
signal  to  producers,  exporters,  and  the 
Bush  administration  on  the  need  for 
continued  utilization  of  the  program. 

The  subcommittee  also  listened  to 
the  concerns  regarding  health  and  en- 
vironmental issues  facing  our  entire 
Nation. 

The  committee  responded  to  the 
calls  of  agricultural  producers  and  en- 
vironmentalists to  restore  funding  to 
many  conservation  programs  targeted 
by  the  administration's  budget  for 
cuts  or  dramatic  reductions. 

In  addition,  the  committee  realized 
the  need  to  provide  an  additional  $78 
million  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice to  assist  producers  in  reaching  the 
soil  conservation  goals  created  in  the 
1985  farm  bill. 

Also,  the  committee  carefully  re- 
viewed the  various  proposals  put  for- 
ward by  the  administration  on  improv- 
ing water  quality.  Upon  review  of  this 
bill,  you  will  find  that  many  of  these 
proposals  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  final  legislation— a  true  victory  for 
all  Americans.  As  provided  by  H.R. 
2883.  water  quality  initiatives  would 
receive  approximately  $177  million  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  A  figure  supported  by 
the  Bush  administration. 


Throughout  the  spring  hearings,  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee questioned  officials  on  the 
many  lingering  food  safety  questions 
and  concerns  that  have  been  sensa- 
tionalized in  the  media. 

The  American  public  must  be  fully 
informed  that  the  U.S.  food  supply  is 
the  safest,  most  abundant,  most  di- 
verse, and  at  the  lowest  percent  of  per 
capita  income  in  the  world.  In  drafting 
the  funding  recommendations  within 
this  bill,  the  committee  has  again  ex- 
pressed the  need  to  continue  efforts  to 
ensure  food  safety. 

Although  many  mistake  this  legisla- 
tion to  \)e  only  concerned  with  agricul- 
tural and  rural  development  programs, 
it  also  clearly  addresses  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  urban  America  as  well. 

Although  titled  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill,  it  provides  for  $582.7 
million  so  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration can  continue  to  address  various 
health  and  safety  issues.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  funding  recommendation  of 
$14.2  billion  for  food  stamp  programs, 
and  $682.1  million  for  various  interna- 
tional assistance  programs. 

In  H.R.  2883  and  the  accompanying 
committee  report,  it  is  clearly  stated 
that  the  No.  1  priority  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  address  the  difficulties  that 
came  to  light  regarding  certain  nutri- 
tion programs— more  specifically  the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  [WIC] 
Program. 

For  fiscal  year  1990,  the  committee 
proposes  a  funding  increase  for  WIC 
of  nearly  $197  million.  This  increase 
would  bring  this  program  to  a  record 
funding  level  of  more  than  $2.1  billion. 

WIC  funding  has  increased  more 
than  254  percent  over  the  last  10  fiscal 
years— a  strong  record  of  support  for 
this  program. 

Since  Congress  created  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram as  a  pilot  project  in  1972,  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  highly  effective  answer 
to  rising  infant  mortality  rates  and  ill- 
ness to  mothers  and  children  who 
were  at  nutritional  risk  during  preg- 
nancy. 

However,  the  WIC  benefits  have  not 
reached  all  those  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. Currently,  only  half  of  those  eli- 
gible for  WIC  assistance  are  enrolled. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is 
fully  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of 
the  WIC  Program  and  will  be  continu- 
ing to  follow  its  further  development. 

Although  the  bill  before  the  House 
has  dramatic  differences  from  the  rec- 
ommendations put  forward  by  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administration,  H.R. 
2883  has  not  been  met  by  veto  threats 
or  strong  condemnation. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  highlight  programs  of  particular  in- 
terest to  Nebraskans.  As  one  would 
expect,  this  bill  has  a  major  impact  in 
my  home  State  and  my  district. 

Under  H.R.  2883,  the  University  of 
Nebraska  would  receive  a  substantial 
boost  to  begin  construction  of  facilities 


for  the  proposed  Center  for  Advanced 
Technology. 

This  center  will  strengthen  the  abili- 
ty of  Nebraska  and  other  States  in  the 
region  to  develop  human  resources 
and  foster  development  and  the  tech- 
nological transfer  of  new  products  and 
processes  to  industry.  In  fiscal  year 
1989  the  Federal  Government  provid- 
ed $250,000  for  the  planning  and 
design  of  the  facility.  In  the  next 
fiscal  year,  H.R.  2883  would  provide  $2 
million  for  the  center  to  begin  con- 
struction. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  carefully  consid- 
ered Nebraska's  request  and  has  rec- 
ommended this  funding  level  although 
it  is  below  the  request  made  of  the 
committee. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  that 
the  Meat  Animal  Research  Center  in 
Clay  Center,  NE,  be  funded  at  $1.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1990.  This  in- 
creased funding,  $400,000  above  the 
administration's  $1.1  million  recom- 
mendation, will  be  utilized  to  fully 
staff  the  animal  health  unit  [$150,000] 
and  begin  construction  of  swine  facili- 
ties [$150,000]  at  the  center. 

MARC  has  proven  to  be  an  effective 
and  premier  research  facility  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  One  of 
only  two  such  facilities  in  the  Nation, 
the  research  and  experimentation  con- 
ducted will  continue  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  direction  for  livestock  pro- 
ducers across  the  Nation. 

With  an  eye  to  the  future  in  other 
areas,  the  committee  has  also  ap- 
proved $110,000  for  continued  range 
management  and  grazing  research 
conducted  at  the  Gudmanson  ranch  in 
Whitman,  NE. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  continued 
milkweed  [$80,000],  crambe  [$65,000], 
and  com  polymer  [$40,000]  research 
conducted  in  Nebraska.  And  it  also 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Nebraska  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice programs,  including  the  Manage- 
ment for  Tomorrow  Program 
[$190,000]  and  the  Ag-In-Transition 
Program  [approximately  $500,000]. 

The  further  support  of  Nebraska's 
initiatives  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  wise  investment  for  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  committee's 
funding  reconmfiendations  in  H.R. 
2883. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  Chairman 
Whitten  in  support  of  H.R.  2883.  It  is 
a  prudent  and  fair  bill.  A  bill  that 
meets  the  budget  targets  set  out  in  the 
White  House  budget  summit  earlier 
this  year. 

It  is  unable  to  fulfill  the  requests  of 
every  individual  or  agency;  however, 
H.R.  2883  attempts  to  balance  the 
multiple  interests,  concerns,  and  sug- 
gestions the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  faced. 
Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Kfr.  Berxttter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hse  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  2883  arKJ  wish  to  commend 
the  Appropriations  Committee  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Misstissippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  and  also  to  my  very 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska,  Vir- 
ginia Smith,  the  ranking  mirxxity  member,  for 
her  leadership  In  the  difficult  but  successfully 
completed  task  of  brir^gir^g  before  the  House 
ttiis  measure  furKJing  tt>e  administration  of 
such  a  wide  variety  of  essential  agricultural 
programs.  While  ttw  programs  urxJer  the  ap- 
propriations bill  are  important  to  tf>e  future  di- 
rection of  tf>e  agricultural  iryjustry  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  large  portion  of  this 
country's  domestic  employment  and  foreign 
trade,  it  is  also  responsible  for  continuing  our 
commitment  to  Vne  very  backbone  of  this  eco- 
rxxnic  force — our  family  farmers  and  rural 
communities — arxJ  for  our  food  stamp  and 
most  of  our  domestic  hunger  programs. 

Let  me  first  erxkxse  the  $2  million  in  fund- 
ing recommerxled  t>y  ttie  committee  for  the 
planning  arxJ  construction  of  tfie  University  of 
Nebraska's  Center  for  Advanced  Technology 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  Recognizing  the  competi- 
tion between  tfie  many  unrversities  for  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  funds  available  for  these  pro- 
grams. I  feel  that  the  University  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln  was  fortunate  txit  deserving  of  this  se- 
lectxjn.  PartKular  credit  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Vne  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs  Smith] 
Wtiile  this  facility  will  help  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka diversify  Its  economy  through  fundamental 
research  in  product  development,  the  technol- 
ogy center  will  also  t)e  essential  in  technology 
transfer  from  ttie  laboratory  to  the  factory  in 
fostering  established  irxjustnes  involved  in 
food  processing  arxl  irxJustrial  use  crops 

The  crop  research  prograrifs  included  in  this 
appropriations  measure  will  also  contnbute  to 
tt>e  devetopment  of  alternative  use  crops  and 
could  alk>w  producers  to  tiecome  more  irxje- 
penderrt  of  farm  programs.  I  lernj  my  support 
for  such  innovative  projects  t)eing  corxlucted 
in  Nebraska  including;  $85,000  to  expand 
milkweed  research  wf>»ch  fias  sfwwn  the  plant 
floss  to  be  superior  to  goose  down  as  insula- 
tion in  a  numt>er  of  studies:  $40,000  to  contin- 
ue tfie  biodegradable  com  plastics  research 
program;  and  $65,000  for  oil  seed  and  protein 
research  in  crambe  product»n. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  in- 
clusion in  ttiis  appropriations  bill  of  funds  for 
the  AG-irvTransitkxi  Programs  means  that  the 
successful  education  arKJ  counseling  effort  ini- 
tiated in  1 985  to  assist  farmers  in  moving  from 
tfie  farm  to  ottier  vocations  vwll  be  continued 
This  Member  is  proud  that  tfus  innovative  re- 
sponse to  a  farm  arxl  farm  community  econo- 
my under  stress  tjegan  In  Nebraska  The  Ag- 
in-Transrtion  Program  buiWs  on  tfie  notion  that 
a  failing  farm  does  not  necessanly  mean  a 
bankrupt  farmer  and  a  destitute  family  The 
skiHs  required  to  operate  an  agricultural  enter 
pnse  are  expanded  arxJ  refined  to  otfier  voca- 
tions. Training  and  other  support  services 
ease  tfie  transition  from  the  farm  to  tf>e  town 
or  city.  Most  of  all,  the  excellent  Ag-m-Transi- 
tion  Program  enables  farmers  facing  a  cnsis 
to  keep  not  only  their  families  intact  but  tf>eir 


dignity  and  sense  of  self-esteem  as  well.  I  ap- 
plaud tf>e  committee's  wisdom  in  continuing  to 
support  this  most  worthy  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  also  very  supportive  of 
tfie  irKrease  in  funding  of  $8  million  over  1989 
levels  for  a  total  of  $183.9  millkin  in  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Agncultural  Conservation 
Program  (ACP]  and  the  earmarking  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  increase  for  water  quality  initia- 
tives. While  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram has  retired  a  large  piortion  of  our  most 
fragile  agncultural  lands,  the  ACP  has  tradi- 
tionally served  as  our  front-line  defense 
against  tfie  ravages  of  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion This  program  has  been  used  in  the  past 
as  a  successful  tool  for  our  farmers,  and  in 
light  of  the  additional  conservation  measures 
that  many  producers  must  implement  in  order 
to  be  eligible  tor  program  t)enefits  under  the 
conservation  compliance  provisions,  we 
should,  if  at  all  possible,  increase  this  cost- 
share  funding  even  more 

With  many  rural  community  water  systems 
across  Nebraska  and  the  Great  Plains  or  Mid- 
west expenencing  excessive  nitrate  contami- 
nation, I  also  strongly  support  the  $209  3  mil- 
lion appropnation  for  FmHA  rural  water  and 
waste  grants  While  the  increase  in  the  fund- 
ing level  IS  primarily  meant  to  help  clear  up 
the  backlog  of  grant  applications,  new  and  se- 
rious threats  are  facing  many  rural  communi- 
ties and  the  quality  of  the  water  they  dnnk. 
These  threats  range  from  water  degradation 
caused  by  the  persistent  drought  gnpping 
areas  m  the  upper  Great  Plains  to  carbon  tet- 
rachloride contamination  just  tieginning  to 
showup  in  municipal  water  supplies — and 
which  I  t)elieve  can,  in  numerous  instances. 
be  traced  to  the  USDA  from  its  past  activities 
involving  the  storage  of  CCC  gram  over  30 
years  ago 

All  and  all,  Mr  Chairman.  H  R  2883  repre- 
sents a  commitment  to  a  responsible  appro- 
priations proposal  for  the  USDA  and  its  crucial 
agncultural  and  domestic  hunger  programs 
without  severely  jeopardizing  its  fragile  recov- 
ery Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H.R.  2883 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Leland]. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H  R.  2883,  the  Agn- 
culture  Appropriations  bill,  and  commend  tfie 
chairman  arrfl  memtiers  of  the  committee  for 
providing  a  substantial  increase  m  funding  for 
the  highly  effective  and  cost-saving  WIC  pro- 
gram 

The  committee  bill,  which  increases  WIC 
funding  by  10  percent  to  $2,126  billion— some 
$197  million  over  1989  funding  and  $165  mil- 
lion over  the  administrations  budget  esti- 
mate— will  enable  us  to  save  lives  and  im- 
prove the  health  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
additional  poor  and  nutntionally  needy  preg- 
nant women,  infants,  and  children  wfra  are  eli- 
gible for  ttie  program  but  do  not  now  tienefit 
because  of  limited  funding. 

Tfie  committee  bill  will  allocate  substantial 
new  resources  to  address  the  growing  and 
preventable  problems  of  infant  rTK)rtality.  low 
birthweight  births,  and  nutntional  deficiencies 


dunng  tfie  early  chlldfKX>d  years  that  have 
such  devastating  Impacts  on  children's 
healthy  development  and  learning. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  arxJ  Families.  I  have  seen  tfie 
mounting  body  of  evkjence  demonstrating  that 
WIC  is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  pro- 
grams we  have.  It  has  been  shown  many 
times  over  to  reduce  low-birthweight  births, 
infant  mortality,  and  anemia  among  poor  chil- 
den  and  to  improve  cognitive  functioning.  WIC 
can  save  up  to  $3  for  every  $1  invested  In  its 
prenatal  component  on  Immediate  hospital 
costs  alone 

Based  on  the  compielling  evidence  regard- 
ing WIC  and  other  effective  programs  for  chil- 
dren, earlier  this  year  I  introduced  "The  Child 
Investment  and  Security  Act."  That  initiative 
would  put  into  place  a  comprehensive  and 
cross-program  strategy  ensuring  that  by  the 
end  of  the  Bush  administration,  every  vulnera- 
ble child  aged  0-6  will  have  the  opportunity 
for  full  mental  and  emotional  development, 
educational  readiness,  and  good  health.  Phas- 
ing in  WIC  benefits  to  all  who  are  eligible  is 
one  of  the  five  major  components  of  my  initia- 
tive, and  the  Appropnations  Committee  fund- 
ing action  on  WIC  for  fiscal  year  1990  takes 
us  well  on  our  way  toward  ensuring  full  partici- 
pation. 

We  should  be  proud  of  the  progress  made 
in  expanding  this  very  effective  program  over 
the  last  several  years,  particularly  in  the  face 
of  the  preceding  administration's  ceaseless 
opposition  However,  our  work  is  far  from 
done  as  current  funding  allows  us  to  reach 
only  about  50  percent  of  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble. 

California,  my  home  State  with  the  largest 
population  of  current  and  potentially  eligible 
participants,  ranks  close  to  the  bottom,  reach- 
ing only  atxjut  30  percent. 

Just  last  week,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  which  I  am  a  member,  passed  a 
5-year  program  reauthorization  that  will  further 
enhance  efforts  to  provide  WIC's  proven  and 
cost-effective  tienefits  to  more  vulnerable 
women,  infants,  and  young  children. 

This  appropriations  increase,  along  with  the 
program  improvements,  makes  considerable 
progress  toward  reaching  the  goal  of  serving 
all  those  eligible  for  the  program  in  the  next 
few  years  and  preventing  the  tragic  and  costly 
outcomes  with  which  we  have  become  so  fa- 
miliar 

I  again  thank  the  chairman  and  the  commit- 
tee for  this  important  step. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2883,  legislation 
providing  fiscal  year  1990  appropria- 
tions for  rural  development,  agricul- 
ture, and  related  agencies.  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Mississippi,  Chairman 
Whitten.  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  delicate  balance 
struck  in  crafting  this  bill.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  the  302(b)  alloca- 
tion set  for  discretionary  spending  pro- 
grams in  a  way  that  will  permit  in- 
creases in  critical  domestic  nutrition 
assistance  programs.  Yet,  they  have 
not  compromised  other  vital  programs 
under  their  jurisdiction. 
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I  submit  particular  endorsement  of 
the  $118  million  increase,  above  the 
current  baseline,  for  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  program  for  women. 
Infants.  and  children— popularly 
Imown  as  WIC.  Since  its  inception  in 
1972.  WIC  has  enjoyed  broad  support 
from  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  This  support  has  been  manifest- 
ed in  yearly  funding  increases  which 
facilitate  program  expansion  to  a 
greater  number  of  low-income  women, 
infants,  and  children  who  are  at 
health  or  nutritional  risk.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  funding  level  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee— and  I 
note  that  this  is  the  largest  aimual  in- 
crease made  in  the  past  5  years— will 
extend  the  health  care  and  food  sup- 
plementation services  rendered  by 
WIC  to  more  than  230.000  additional 
participants. 

I  would  also  like  to  articulate  my 
support  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation to  sustain  the  WIC  farmer's 
market  demonstration  project,  a  pilot 
program  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  developing.  Through  this 
comix)nent  of  WIC.  participants  re- 
ceive coupons  redeemable  at  farmers' 
markets  for  the  purchase  of  fresh 
fmits  and  vegetables— items  frequent- 
ly lacking  in  the  diets  of  the  low- 
income  population. 

We  are  all  sensitive  to  the  enormous 
pressure  on  this  body  to  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  fiscal  responsibility  that  will 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  The  fund- 
ing levels  for  antihunger  programs 
prescribed  by  the  committee  and  pre- 
sented in  the  bill  before  us  today  dem- 
onstrate policy  that  is  not  only  fiscally 
sound,  but  morally  and  socially  re- 
sponsible. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  a  job 
well  done. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Skeeh]. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]  for  yielding  me  this  time  this 
morning,  and  I  want  to  start  at  the 
outset  by  saying  that  of  course  I  do 
support  H.R.  2883. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  agriculture 
bills  that  has  come  out  of  oiu*  commit- 
tee, and  kudos  are  flying  today  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whittkn].  and  they  are  well 
deserved  for  the  kind  of  craftsmanship 
that  he  has  given  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion year  in  and  year  out. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we 
tre  at  it,  let  us  talk  about  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  SmTH]  who  has  repre- 
sented her  district  so  well,  probably 
one  of  the  most  agricultural  districts 
to  the  United  States  by  her  own  ad- 
mission, and  I  say  to  her.  "Thank  you 
for  this  work."  because  I  think  this  is 
the  last  time  that  she  will  present  this 
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bill  unless  we  have  a  supplemental,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  I  just 
want  to  say  to  her  that  she  and  her 
staff  have  been  a  great  asset  to  this 
committee,  and  this  dear  lady  has 
really  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  agricultural  systems  of  this  coim- 
try.  We  appreciate  that  very  much, 
and  I  hope  she  enjoys  her  retirement 
as  she  sits  on  that  porch  that  she  has 
talked  about  in  Nebraska,  and  we  will 
all  come  over  and  have  a  little  bit  of 
that  barbecue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  say  to 
the  committee  staff  that  they  are  one 
of  the  finest  anywhere  around  this 
Congress  in  the  way  that  they  have 
worked  with  all  of  us  in  putting  this 
piece  of  legislation  together.  I  think 
the  lack  of  controversy  involving  the 
$2  billion  appropriations  bill  is  a  sign, 
too,  that  the  work  is  well  crafted  and 
that  the  concerns  of  most  every 
Member  of  the  435  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  weU  cared  for  and  at- 
tention has  been  given  them. 

D  1310 

That  is  a  very  difficult  task.  It  has 
been  done  and  done  well. 

So  I  say  to  the  chairman  and  to  the 
ranking  member  and  to  the  staff  of 
the  committee  and  to  the  individual 
staff  members  who  worked  so  hard,  I 
thank  them  for  the  effort. 

Through  the  adept  leadership  of  our 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
and  our  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]  this  bill  represents  a  balanced 
and  thoughtful  response  of  prioritiz- 
ing the  needs  of  rural  America,  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  food  prod- 
ucts, and  disadvantaged  Americans 
who  are  nutritionally  at  risk. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 
Months  of  hearings  and  literally  hun- 
dreds of  requests  from  various  individ- 
uals and  organizations  have  demon- 
strated the  tremendous  needs  that 
should  be  addressed  in  this  legislation, 
and  have  been  addressed.  But  this  bill 
does  an  outstanding  job  in  meeting 
these  challenges  while  staying  within 
its  302(b)  budget  allocation,  and  that 
is  no  easy  task  in  itself. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  areas  funded 
in  this  bill  and  their  importance  to  ag- 
riculture, our  rural  areas,  and  all 
Americans. 

One  of  the  foundations  on  which  we 
need  to  build  and  secure  the  future  of 
American  agriculture  is  research.  In 
response  to  this,  we  have  provided  for 
an  increase  in  USDA's  research 
budget. 

This  research  will  continue  to  focus 
on  a  wide  range  of  issues— from  envi- 
ronmental concerns  that  impact  all  of 
agriculture  and  all  of  this  Nation,  to 
regional  problems,  like  finding  alter- 
native crops  and  fighting  diseases  and 
pests  that  threaten  various  crops.  This 


research  is  critical  to  American  agri- 
culture. 

The  future  of  agriculture  is,  of 
course,  I  think  implicit  in  the  kind  of 
research  that  we  do  and  that  we  wiU 
do  in  the  future,  because  it  is  technol- 
ogy that  has  advanced  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  to  the  point  it  is 
today,  the  best  agricultural  system 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Our  producers  will  continue  to  be 
aided  by  Federal  export  programs 
that,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  very  ef- 
fective in  helping  American  producers 
compete  overseas. 

One  of  the  best  elements  of  our 
whole  international  trade  has  been 
our  Agricultural  Ex[>ort  Program. 

Rural  America  has  certainly  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  Rural  telephone, 
electric,  housing,  water,  waste  dispos- 
al, and  development  programs  have 
been  continued.  The  message  is  clear, 
our  rural  communities  will  have  our 
support  in  their  fight  to  survive  and 
grow,  and  that  is  no  mean  task  in  the 
United  States  today,  because  rural 
communities  are  suffering  and  have 
suffered,  and  they  have  depended 
almost  totally  on  two  great  enter- 
prises, agriculture  and  education. 
They  go  together.  We  want  our  rural 
conununities  to  survive  and  to  grow. 

Through  this  legislation.  American 
consumers  can  be  assured  they  will 
continue  to  have  access  to  the  most 
plentiful  and  the  safest  food  supply  in 
the  world. 

And  I  emphasize,  the  safest.  We 
hear  the  hysteria  that  goes  on  every 
time  some  chemical  question  is  raised 
about  the  production  of  agricultural 
goods  in  the  United  States.  Without 
any  question,  it  is  stUl  the  most  plenti- 
ful and  the  safest  food  supply  in  the 
world. 

Finally,  this  legislation  provides 
nearly  $22  billion  for  various  domestic 
food  and  nutrition  programs,  including 
a  10-percent  increase  in  the  Women, 
Infants  and  Children  F»rogram,  and  a 
30-percent  increase  in  the  Commodity 
Supplemental  Food  Program. 

Overall,  this  is  a  balanced  and  fair 
bill.  It  touches  every  American— from 
producer  to  consiuner.  We  help  ensure 
that  agriculture  remains  a  viable  in- 
dustry, that  those  who  live  in  our 
rural  communities  wiU  receive  the  sup- 
port they  deserve  and  those  who  need 
help  in  feeding  their  families  will  have 
that  assistance. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  my  sup- 
port for  this  legislation— legislation 
that  deserves  the  full  support  of  the 
House— and  urge  the  full  support  of 
the  body. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher],  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  nicest  things  that  has  happened 
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to  me  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  the  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  serve  on  this  subcommittee 
with  my  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
tew],  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, along  with  the  other  members  of 
this  subcommittee. 

When  I  first  arrived  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, we  had  Harold  Cooley.  of  North 
Carolina,  Cliff  Hope,  of  Kansas,  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  predecessor  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  chair.  Bob  Poage,  of 
Texas,  all  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House  and  Meml)€rs  who  believed  that 
the  interests  of  the  American  farmer 
should  be  protected,  Members  who  at 
all  times  said  and  believed  and  worked 
to  that  extent  to  see  that  the  income 
of  the  farmer  was  at  least  an  adequate 
share  of  our  national  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  served  on  this 
subcommittee  now  for  34  years  and  it 
has  t)een  a  distinct  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  my  chairman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and 
Related  Agencies  appropriations 
brings  to  the  floor  for  your  approval 
the  annual  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

In  the  bill  that  we  present  today,  we 
make  recommendations  for  funds  for 
all  activities  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture except  the  Forest  Service 
which  is  funded  in  another  bill.  This 
bill  also  provides  funds  for  various  re- 
lated agencies  such  as  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  together 
with  recommendations  of  funds  for 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
the  Farm  Credit  System  Assistance 
Board.  This  bill  provides  funding  for 
the  Agriculture  Ptoduction  Processing 
and  Marketing  Activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  including  re- 
search, extension,  animal  and  plant 
health,  food  safety,  and  marketing 
services.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
provides  funds  for  farm  income  stabili- 
zation and  farm  export  programs. 

In  our  bill  we  provide  funding  for 
Federal  assistance  to  rural  areas 
which  covers  some  84  percent  of  the 
entire  land  areas  of  our  country.  This 
assistance  includes  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems,  housing  water  and 
sewer  systems,  fire  protection  finan- 
cial assistance,  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation, and  flood  protection.  The  bill 
also  includes  funds  for  the  food  pro 
grams  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  total  funds  included  in  the 
bill  are  for  nonfarm  programs  which 
include  food  stamps,  school  lunches, 
the  WIC  Program  and  others  which 
are  of  considerable  importance  to  our 
cities  rather  than  our  rural  consumers. 

This  bill  is  under  our  302(b)  funding 
level    and    is    structured    in    such    a 


marmer  that  it  should  receive  full  sup- 
port in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  be  signed  into  law 
by  our  President. 

As  we  well  know,  our  American 
farmer  knows  how  to  produce  and 
today  our  country  is  still  the  largest 
exporter  of  food  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Assets  invested  in  agri- 
culture exceed  those  of  any  of  the 
next  10  largest  industries  and  this  cer- 
tainly means  that  the  American 
farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  our 
Nations  income. 

We  can  help  the  American  farmer 
when  we  help  him  sell  his  commod- 
ities. The  cost  of  production  is  increas- 
ing each  year  and  it  is  imperative  that 
we  have  a  price  support  level  that 
more  accurately  reflects  the  cost  of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
Today,  agriculture  is  the  only  industry 
I  know  of  where  a  seller  must  accept 
the  price  offered  or  else  return  home 
with  his  commodity. 

For  our  extension  service,  we  recom- 
mend the  sum  of  $368,950,000.  This  is 
$7,922,000  over  the  1989  level  and 
$44,452,000  over  the  budget  estimate. 

REA  is  one  of  our  great  achieve- 
ments and  certainly.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  should  not  accept  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  budget  estimate  for  this 
program.  For  loan  authorization  under 
the  rural  electrification  and  telephone 
revolving  fund,  we  recommend  the 
sum  of  $1,794,375,000.  For  insured 
loans  to  rural  electrification  systems 
we  provide  for  a  floor  of  $622,050,000 
and  a  ceiling  of  $933,075,000.  For  in- 
sured telephone  loans  our  committee 
recommends  a  floor  of  $239,250,000 
and  a  ceiling  of  $311,025,000.  As  you 
know,  the  budget  proposes  to  termi- 
nate these  programs. 

For  guaranteed  loans  to  rural  elec- 
trification systems,  the  committee  pro- 
vides a  floor  of  $813,450,000  and  a  ceil- 
ing of  $1,961,850,000.  For  guaranteed 
telephone  loans,  the  committee  pro- 
vides a  floor  of  $119,625,000  and  a  ceil- 
ing of  $138,765,000.  Here  again.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  budget  proposes  to  ter- 
minate these  programs. 

In  our  bill,  we  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment for  interest  subsidies  and  losses 
for  the  rural  electric  and  telephone  re- 
volving fund  the  sum  of  $244,100,000. 
For  the  rural  telephone  bank  we  rec- 
ommend the  sum  of  $28,710,000.  For 
direct  loans  for  our  rural  telephone 
programs  we  provide  $177,045,000. 
This  program  is  just  as  important 
today  ais  it  was  in  the  year  1935  when 
it  was  first  established  by  Executive 
Order  7037  on  the  11th  day  of  May. 
1935. 

Our  Soil  Conservation  service  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government.  For 
conservation  operations,  we  recom- 
mend in  this  bill  the  sum  of 
$481,000,000.  For  our  river  basin 
survey  and  investigations,  the  bill  con- 
tains $12,533,000.  For  watershed  plan- 


ning we  recommend  the  sum  of 
$8,997,000.  For  watershed  and  flood 
prevention  operations  we  recommend 
the  sum  of  $182,373,000.  For  resource 
conservation  and  development  we  rec- 
ommend the  sum  of  $27,620,000.  For 
our  Great  Plains  Conservation  Pro- 
gram we  recommend  the  sum  of 
$20,474,000. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  bill  recommends 
the  sum  of  $184,935,000  for  our  agri- 
cultural conservation  program. 

In  this  bill  we  recommend  reim- 
bursements for  net  realized  losses  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
the  sum  of  $4,800,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
we  recommend  the  bill  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte].  who 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  lovely  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  for  yielding  this  time. 

Every  year  I  hear  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]  tell  us  not  to  worry  about 
the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill.  He 
always  says,  "The  chairman  will  give 
you  a  good  bill." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  has  got 
it  right  again. 

I  also  congratulate  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten]  for  a  job  well  done. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  good,  be- 
loved and  dear  friend,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  who 
has  always  done  such  yeoman  work  on 
the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  for 
all  her  contributions,  sind  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  her  later  on  as  we 
go  in  the  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  writing  this  bill  is 
never  easy.  With  everybody  and  his 
brother  looking  for  a  trade  center  here 
and  a  biotech  project  there,  you've  got 
to  be  a  better  farmer  than  Old  Mac- 
Donald  to  make  ends  meet. 

But  I  think  that  the  Members 
should  generally  be  pleased  with  the 
results,  as  should  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  sneaks  in  at  $66,000 
below  the  302(b)  level  of  $8,892  billion 
for  budget  authority,  and  is  $732,000 
below  the  302(b)  in  outlays.  Squeezing 
any  more  out  of  the  bill  would  be  like 
squeezing  blood  from  a  stone. 

Overall,  the  bill  is  $42.8  billion  in 
budget  authority,  a  slight  decrease 
from  fiscal  1989,  and  $31.3  billion  in 
outlays,  an  increase  from  fiscal  1989. 
The  bill  essentially  preserves  the 
status  quo.  As  in  previous  years,  it  re- 
jects the  sweeping  changes  which  the 
administration  proposed  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
loan    programs,    which    accounts    for 
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$4.4  billion  of  the  $5  billion  difference 
between  the  administration's  request 
and  the  committee  bill. 

The  bill  includes  slight  increases  for 
the  main  research  arms  of  agriculture, 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
and  the  Extension  Service.  It  fully 
funds  the  Food  Stamp  Program  at 
$13.3  billion,  and  funds  the  child  nu- 
trition programs  at  $4.87  billion,  $20 
million  above  the  request. 

I  am  quite  pleased  that  despite  the 
tight  budget,  the  bill  is  able  to  in- 
crease funding  for  WIC  by 
$197,000,000  over  fiscal  1989.  That  is 
$164,000,000  over  the  budget  request, 
and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  expand- 
ing the  WIC  Program  so  that  over  50 
percent  of  eligible  women  and  children 
are  able  to  receive  benefits. 

I  am  also  happy  that  we  were  able  to 
increase  funding  for  the  orphan  drug 
program  of  the  FDA  by  $2,750,000.  It's 
the  only  program  solely  dedicated  to 
therapies  for  rare  diseases  that  don't 
receive  the  attention  that  cancer  and 
AIDS  do,  and  It's  a  program  I  strongly 
support.  The  FDA  funding  also  in- 
cludes a  $16.5  million  increase  for 
AIDS  and  $12.2  million  for  food 
safety. 

The  bill  reimburses  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  losses  of  $4.2 
billion,  which  is  $567  million  below  the 
request.  USDA  has  said  that  what  we 
are  providing  will,  in  fact,  cover  all 
their  losses  this  year.  I'd  like  to  point 
out  that  $1,969  billion  of  the  losses  can 
be  attributed  to  the  hidden  expense  of 
the  Export  Enhancement  Program, 
the  ridiculous  program  which  gives 
has  the  United  States  taxpayer  subsi- 
dizing grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  ought  to  toss  that  program  in  the 
garbage  dump  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  putting  this  bill  to- 
gether was  like  trying  to  chop  up  a  big 
block  of  ice  so  all  the  cubes  fit  Into 
those  little  trays.  It  was  difficult,  a 
little  bit  slippery,  but  successful.  I 
thank  Chairman  Whitten  and  rank- 
ing member  Smith  for  their  work,  and 
reconamend  support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  a  member  of  the 
subconunittee. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Rural  Development,  Agri- 
culture, and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

I  want  to  begin  by  commending  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  for 
their  hard  work.  I  especially  want  to 
thank  our  fine  chairman,  Mr.  Whit- 
TEK,  and  our  subcommittee's  ranking 
member,  Mrs.  Smith,  for  their  leader- 
ship in  formulating  this  bill. 


I  also  offer  warm  words  of  apprecia- 
tion to  our  subcommittee  staff,  Bob 
Poster  and  Tim  Sanders,  for  their 
countless  hours  of  work  on  this  bill. 
The  bill  we  bring  to  you  today  is  the 
product  of  countless  hours  of  work. 
The  subcommittee  sat  through  more 
than  25  hearing  sessions  and  heard 
testimony  from  hundreds  of  witnesses 
before  we  prepared  this  bill. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  anyone  In  this 
Chamber  how  difficult  things  are  for 
the  Appropriations  Conunittee.  There 
simply  Is  not  enough  money  for  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  that 
Is  especially  true  of  agriculture  pro- 
grams. Many  hard  choices  had  to  be 
made  in  the  process  of  formulating 
this  bill.  In  some  instances,  the  funds 
available  are  barely  adequate  to  do  the 
job.  Nonetheless,  the  bill  is  the  best 
that  can  be  expected  given  the  funds 
available,  and  is  fair  and  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances.  I  urge  every 
Member  to  support  It. 

One  item  that  I  consider  to  be  a 
hallmark  of  this  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriations bill  Is  the  $196  million  in- 
crease we  have  provided  in  the  WIC 
Program. 

As  is  stated  in  the  report  to  accom- 
pany the  bill,  the  committee  considers 
WIC  to  be  one  of  its  highest  funding 
priorities. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  Federal  program 
which  provides  more  benefit  per  Fed- 
eral dollar  Invested  than  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram. The  class  of  Individuals  that 
WIC  reaches  face  the  greatest  risk  of 
any  population  segment.  Countless 
studies  have  documented  that,  because 
of  WIC.  the  women  and  children  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  face  fewer 
premature  births,  fewer  fetal  deaths, 
and  better  cognitive  performance  in 
young  children. 

Not  only  is  this  program  of  great 
benefit  in  reducing  these  health  prob- 
lems, program  dollars  are  being  spent 
wisely.  Recent  changes  instituted 
through  the  appropriation  process 
have  required  wholesale  purchases 
and  other  cost-containment  measures. 
These  have  resulted  in  an  Increase  of 
460,000  program  participants  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  not  because  of  any  increase 
in  appropriations,  but  because  of  im- 
proved program  efficiency. 

This  Is  just  one  example  of  the 
many  Important  programs  in  our  bill. 

In  summary,  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  I 
urge  every  Member  to  support  it. 

D  1320 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Weber],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  bill  before  us 
today,  and  I  just  want  to  begin  by 
thanking  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 


This  is  the  second  Congress  in  which 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  It 
is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  serve  with  the 
chairman.  I  also  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska,  the 
ranking  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
for  the  tremendous  leadership  she  has 
provided  to  all  of  agriculture  and  espe- 
cially with  an  emphasis  on  midwestem 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  just 
begin  by  focusing  the  Members'  atten- 
tion on  what  has  been  the  trend  of 
farm  spending  over  the  last  few  years. 
We  had  a  few  years  ago  something 
called  the  farm  crisis  that  got  a  lot  of 
attention.  Last  year  there  was  a  lot  of 
attention  given  to  drought  legislation. 
The  notion  in  the  countryside  prob- 
ably is  we  are  spending  an  awful  lot  of 
money  on  agriculture  and.  indeed,  this 
Congress  has  been  generous  in  re- 
sponding to  genuine  needs  when  they 
have  arisen,  but  It  Is  worth  pointing 
out  that  the  total  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity in  this  spending  bill  has  declined 
from  $52.6  bUlion  In  the  fiscal  year 
1986  bill  to  $42.1  billion  in  this  bill 
before  us  today,  over  a  $10  billion  re- 
duction in  total  obllgatlonal  authority. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  spending  in 
this  bill  is  not  agricultural  spending, 
and  If  we  look  only  at  the  decline  in  ag 
spending  programs,  It  Is  even  greater 
than  that.  Title  I  agricultural  program 
spending  has  declined  from  $11.5  bil- 
lion in  last  year's  bill  to  $7.1  billion  in 
this  year's  bill. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that,  as 
the  committee  members  well  know, 
yes,  this  Congress  has  been  generous 
with  agricultural  when  agriculture 
needed  help,  but  agricultural  spending 
is  coming  down.  Agriculture  is  not  a 
major  contributing  factor  today  to  the 
tremendous  problems  that  we  face  In 
dealing  with  the  deficit  every  year.  We 
are  bringing  spending  down  on  this 
bill.  We  have  been  responsible  for  put- 
ting together  a  bill.  Having  said  that, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  proud  of  the  pri- 
orities established  in  this  bill,  and  I 
was  proud  to  have  played  some  role  in 
shaping  them. 

I  would  like  to  just  deal  briefly  with 
some  of  them  that  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  my  part  of  the  country.  We 
have  level-funded  REIA  and  telephone 
revolving  fimds  at  $1.7  billion.  In 
many  accounts,  a  level  funding  is  con- 
sidered a  de  factor  cut,  but  the  folks  in 
the  REA's  and  the  rural  telephone  co- 
ops are  satisfied  with  that  level  of 
funding  which  assures  continued  good 
service  there. 

We  have  seen  an  increase  In  this  bill 
in  the  total  funding  level  for  the  Ex- 
tension Service  of  $368  million.  I  am 
proud  of  that  money,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  last  several  years  have  seen  in- 
creasing demands  placed  on  the  "Ex- 
tension Service,  first,  to  cope  with  the 
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agricultural  as  well  as  human  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  farm  crisis, 
and  now  we  are  asked  Extension  to  get 
heavily  involved  in  economic  develop- 
ment in  my  part  of  the  country  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  need  at  least  that 
level  of  research. 

I  am  proud  of.  and  involved  in.  this 
country's  leadership  on  the  issue  of 
agricultural  research.  We  have  done  a 
good  job  of  funding  projects  that  have 
been  of  long-term  benefit  to  our  econ- 
omy generally  and  agriculture  specifi- 
cially. 

I  want  to  mention  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  that  we  have  a  couple  of 
agricultural  projects  going  on  in  my 
district  involving  low-input  agriculture 
which  are  very  promising  at  the  ag  re- 
search station  in  Morris,  MN,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  agricultural 
experiment  station  in  Lambert,  and 
the  committee  has  been  generous  in 
funding  these  research  efforts  into 
low-input  agriculture  which,  when  sue 
cessful.  will  save  our  farmers  money 
and  be  environmentally  sound. 

We  also  are  funding  a  unique  re- 
search through  an  entity  called  the 
Greater  Minnesota  Corp.  and.  again, 
the  committee  has  been  generous  in 
funding  this  effort  to  help  develop 
new  uses  for  agricultural  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin],  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  initially  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  and  the  minority  spokesman 
on  the  committee,  I  think,  have  out- 
lined quite  well  the  important  pro- 
grams which  we  fund  with  this  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  heartland  of 
America,  for  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams, and  to  feed  not  only  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  many  people  oversea.s 
who  have  come  to  rely  on  the  bounty 
of  America  to  survive. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  bill 
which  are  not  noted  usually  which  I 
think  deserve  conunent.  The  first  re- 
lates to  a  program  which  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  spectacular  success.  We 
hear  so  many  stones  about  those  pro 
grams  that  failed,  that  are  inefficient, 
where  there  is  waste  and  fraud.  But  in 
the  program,  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children,  so-called  WIC  Program,  we 
have  seen  an  unqualified  success  over 
the  years.  I  am  particularly  proud  to 
serve  on  this  sutKommittee  and  to 
report  to  the  Members  that  since  1980 
this  sutKiommittee  has  increased  ap 
propriations  for  the  WIC  Program  to 
feed  poor  pregnant  women  and  poor 
children,  and  we  have  increased  those 
appropriations  over  254  percent.  We 
hope  with  this  years  appropriation,  by 


adding  additional  funds,  we  will  bring 
additional  mothers  and  children  under 
this  umbrella  of  protection. 

The  second  aspect  is  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which  many  of 
us  take  for  granted.  It  is  not  heralded, 
but  I  can  tell  the  Members  of  the  fine 
professional  work  that  they  do  there 
to  make  certain  that  the  food  that  we 
eat.  the  appliances  we  use  for  medical 
treatment  and  the  like  are  all  of  the 
highest  quality,  which  is  work  which 
we  should  not  take  for  granted,  and 
this  subcommittee  has  funded  this 
agency  so  well  and  continues  to  be- 
cause of  their  great  commitment  and 
ours  to  the  important  mission  which  it 
serves. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Walsh]. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  comment  briefly  on  the  Rural 
Development.  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1990. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  its  tenacity  and  resolve  in  develop- 
ing an  appropriations  bill  that  abides 
by  the  framework  mandated  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets.  I  would  also 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  thank 
Agriculture  Chairman  Kika  de  la 
Garza  and  ranking  minority  member 
Edward  Madigan  for  their  input  and 
involvement  in  the  taxing  budget  rec- 
onciliation process.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  bill  is  sympathetic  to  farmers 
concerns  while  remaining  faithful  to 
the  principles  outlined  in  the  1985 
farm  bill.  However,  I  think  that  it  is 
important  that  we  put  agricultural 
spending  into  perspective.  As  Chair- 
man DE  LA  Garza  so  dramatically  visu- 
alizes in  his  graphs,  agricultural 
spending  in  1988  comprised  only  4.3 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget.  As 
debate  begins  on  a  1990  farm  bill,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  continue  to  search 
for  the  best  means  to  simultaneously 
minimize  our  farmers'  financial 
burden  and  conform  to  Federal  budget 
constraints.  However,  as  we  move  into 
the  next  decade  Congress  must  not  ne- 
glect the  environmental  aspects  of 
farm  policy. 

I  applaud  this  bill's  commitment  to 
provide  an  increase  of  $15  million  in 
funding  for  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment. The  dilemma  of  how  and  where 
to  store  and  dispose  of  hazardous 
waste  materials  will  only  intensify  in 
the  upcoming  years.  This  appropria- 
tion will  enable  the  Department  to 
comply  with  the  strict  cleanup  and  in- 
spection criteria  required  by  the  Su- 
perfund  Program. 

I  also  support  the  water  quality  initi- 
ative and  other  provisions  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Ser\'ice  that  allo- 
cate increased  funding  to  food  toxicol- 
ogy, bacterial  contamination,  and  pes- 
ticide residues  research.  With  the  in- 
creased public  attention  being  focused 


on  our  Nation's  food  supply  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  be  seen  as  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  eradicate  the 
threat  posed  by  chemical  toxicants, 
carcinogens,  biological  agents,  and 
other  substances  which  may  constitute 
a  threat  to  public  health.  We  can  and 
we  must  guarantee  that  our  food  is 
safe,  pure,  and  wholesome  and  that 
our  water  is  clean,  and  uncontaminat- 
ed.  Without  this  guarantee  we  will  fail 
to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  the  public 
and  we  will  force  our  society  to  live  in 
perpetual  fear  of  health  epidemics. 

I  thank  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  increasing  the  funding  for  envi- 
ronmental issues. 

D  1330 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander],  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me,  and  like  my  colleagues  before 
me,  I  rise  to  support  the  bill  and  to 
commend  the  committee  members  as 
well  as  the  staff  for  the  fine  job  that 
they  have  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
us  today. 

I  do  not  want  this  opportunity  to 
pass  without  a  reference  to  the  very 
successful  Riceland  Mosquito  Manage- 
ment Program  which  has  made  life 
more  pleasant  for  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

Mosquitoes  represent  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  rice  growing  areas  of  Ar- 
kansas, reducing  the  quality  of  life  by 
limiting  outdoor  activities  during  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  year. 

This  bill  provides  $456,000  to  contin- 
ue the  RMMP. 

Under  this  program.  RMMP  scien- 
tists at  the  University  of  Arkansas  and 
schools  in  Mississippi.  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  California  continue  to  per- 
form important  basic  research  into 
mosquito  genetics  and  breeding  pat- 
terns—with an  eye  toward  controlling 
the  insects. 

The  research  has  already  provided 
breakthroughs  in  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable methods  of  mosquito  control 
in  rice-producing  areas  using  both 
chemical  agents  and  natural  preda- 
tors. 

The  applied  benefits  of  the  research 
are  demonstrated  through  the 
RMMP's  Arkarisas  component— the 
Grand  Prairie  Municipal  Mosquito 
Abatement  Program. 

This  program  has  provided  technical 
advice  and  consultation  that  have 
sparked  great  interest  in  several  com- 
munities in  rice-producing  areas  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Mississippi. 

Also,  in  1988.  the  RMMP  conducted 
economic  research  that  quantified  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  region  served  by 
the  Grand  Prairie  program  as  a  result 
of  increased  outdoor  recreation  made 
possible  by  improved  mosquito  control. 
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It  is  money  well  spent. 

This  biU  also  provides  money  for 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration that  help  provide  the  in- 
frastructure necessary  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  America,  so  that 
people  who  want  to  live  in  the  coun- 
tryside and  produce  our  food  and  fiber 
can  do  so. 

I  am  especially  impressed  with  the 
good  works  of  the  FmHA  in  managing 
the  program  that  makes  grants  and 
loans  to  rural  communities  for  water 
and  waste  disposal.  The  FmHA  does 
much  but  gets  little  credit  for  assisting 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas,  and  are 
able  to  do  so  with  a  decent  quality  of 
life  only  because  of  the  programs  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittem],  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith],  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr. 

COMBESTl. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  passage  of 
crop  disaster  legislation  earlier  this 
year.  Members  recognized  that  farm- 
ers across  the  Nation  are  facing  a 
second  year  of  disastrous  weather  con- 
ditions. From  the  drought  that  has  af- 
fected the  winter  wheat  crop  to  the 
spring  rains  that  have  flooded  the 
fields,  many  farmers  have  simply 
watched  as  their  livelihood  has  been 
taken  away.  However,  as  we  take  up 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
today.  Congress  will  be  helping  many 
individuals  who  have  been  affected  by 
adverse  weather. 

Included  in  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  is  money  for  research 
and  construction  of  a  plant  stress  and 
water  conservation  laboratory  at 
Texas  Tech  University  in  Lubbock, 
TX.  While  I  wish  the  $2  million  pro- 
vided for  lab  construction  and  re- 
search could  have  been  more,  I  under- 
stand the  fiscal  constraints  to  which 
we  must  adhere. 

Since  the  idea  of  a  plant  stress  labo- 
ratory was  discussed  years  ago,  first  by 
my  predecessor— George  Mahon— 
Texas  Tech  University  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  establish  one  of  the  best 
plant  research  centers  in  the  Nation. 

With  17  senior  scientists  presently 
on  board,  Texas  Tech  will  be  able  to 
move  forward  with  what  has  become 
some  of  the  most  important  plant  re- 
search being  conducted.  The  answers 
provided  by  this  program  will  hopeful- 
ly help  many  farmers  as  they  fight  the 
continual  changes  in  our  yearly  weath- 
er patterns. 

This  appropriation  is  especially  vital, 
because  it  provides  the  first  funding 


for  construction  of  the  lab  facility.  I 
want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  their  firm 
commitment  to  this  important  project 
and  agriculture. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  for  the  purpose  of  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Conmiittee  for  yielding 
time  to  me  at  this  point  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  colloquy. 

For  the  purpose  of  setting  the  back- 
ground for  this,  let  me  just  state  at 
the  outset  that  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  outstanding  piece 
of  legislation  that  he  has  brought 
before  the  House  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
language  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's report  stating  that  the  com- 
mittee expects  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  put  off  making  a  deci- 
sion on  the  carcinogenic  color  additive 
known  as  Red  Dye  No.  3  until  certain 
long-term  testing  is  completed. 

FDA  scientists  have  concluded  that 
Red  Dye  No.  3  causes  cancer.  The  os- 
tensible grounds  for  further  study  out- 
lined in  the  committee's  report— to 
test  the  so-called  secondary  mecha- 
nism of  the  dye— have  already  been 
studied  and  dismissed  in  1987  by  a 
panel  of  expert  Government  scientists 
in  a  100-plus  page  report. 

The  color  additives  industry  has  had 
29  years  to  test  Red  Dye  No.  3.  Con- 
gress originally  expected  all  tests  on 
color  additives  to  be  completed  by 
1962.  Since  that  time,  FDA  has  grant- 
ed the  industry  between  30  and  40  ex- 
tensions to  complete  testing.  The  in- 
dustry has  used  every  trick  in  the  book 
to  prevent  the  law  from  being  imple- 
mented. As  of  April  of  this  year.  FDA 
was  prepared  to  ban  Red  Dye  No.  3. 
That  decision  was  expected  to  be  an- 
noimced  in  August. 

With  this  background.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  several  questions 
concerning  the  impact  of  the  language 
in  the  committee's  report  appearing  at 
page  126  in  the  section  entitled  'Food 
Safety. " 

First,  is  it  correct  to  state,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  conmiittee's  report 
does  not  legally  require  the  FDA  to 
leave  Red  Dye  No.  3  on  the  market 
beyond  August  28.  1989? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  decision  is  left 
to  the  Conunissioner. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Second,  is  it  correct  to 
state  that  the  committee's  report  does 
not  alter  in  any  way  the  legal  effect  of 
the  safety  standards  in  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act— that  is, 
either  the  requirement  that  color  ad- 
ditives be  safe  or  the  prohibition  on 
approving  color  additives  that  induce 


cancer  in  humans  or  animals,  found  in 
21  U.S.C.  376? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  Commissioner, 
as  a  part  of  his  discretion,  has  that 
right  to  extend  it  further  if  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Third,  is  it  correct  to 
state  that  the  committee's  report  does 
not  alter  FDA's  legal  obligations  to 
meet  the  standards  of  the  transitional 
provisions  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  in  granting  extensions  of 
time  to  the  termination  of  the  provi- 
sional list? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  it  leaves 
it  at  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Fourth,  is  it  correct  to 
state  that  the  committee's  report  does 
not  alter  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  that  prohibit 
FDA  from  unreasonably  delaying  final 
agency  action  on  Red  Dye  No.  3? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  As  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  says,  this  is  a  contro- 
versial item.  In  the  past,  we  have 
asked  Dr.  Young  to  make  these  studies 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress  prior  to 
taking  action. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  courtesy  and 
his  responses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  has 
consumed  3  minutes  and  has  4  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  l"^  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  time  to 
me,  and  want  to  join  others  who  have 
complimented  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  this  committee  for 
the  fine,  outstanding  work  they  have 
done.  I  know  we  will  all  miss  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska  for  the  won- 
derful work  she  has  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains 
three  programs  that  I  think  are  par- 
ticularly important  to  all  of  us  here  in 
the  Congress,  the  nutrition  program 
for  women,  infants  and  children  which 
has  been  discussed  here  before,  the 
child  nutrition  program,  and  the  spe- 
cial milk  program. 

The  WIC  Program  has  been  instru- 
mental in  safeguarding  the  health  of 
"child  bearing"  women,  nursing  moth- 
ers, infants  and  children  at  nutritional 
risk.  Several  studies  have  indicated 
that  the  WIC  Program  helps  reduce 
the  incidence  of  low  birth  weight, 
birth  defects,  disabilities,  and  chronic 
ill  health  in  newborn  babies.  While 
the  WIC  Program  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful, it  is  estimated  that  50  percent 
of  those  mothers  and  children  eligible 
are  not  receiving  assistance. 

That  is  why  this  program  and  the 
additional  dollars  that  are  appropri- 
ated to  it  are  so  important. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  in 
this  bill  we  have  $20  million  being  ap- 
propriated for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram in  1990,  and  the  goal  of  this  im- 
portant program  is  to  increase  milk 
consumption  by  children  in  schools, 
child  care  centers,  and  sununer  camps, 
and  this  is  most  important,  and  I  com- 
pliment the  committee  for  their  fine 
work  in  this  area  and  for  their  for- 
ward-looking provisions  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
limited  the  time  and  I  asked  for  limit- 
ed time  because  we  wanted  to  get 
through  this,  but  there  are  several 
Members  who  will  not  be  able  to  be 
recognized.  They  can  be  recognized 
under  the  rules  by  moving  to  strike 
the  last  word,  and  I  would  call  that  to 
their  attention  so  that  they  itnow  that 
they  can  get  their  statements  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Morri- 
son]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  included  in  the  report 
to  H.R.  2883,  is  a  provision  to  support 
a  chronic  study,  funded  by  industry,  to 
demonstrate  that  PD&C  Red  No.  3  op 
erates  through  a  secondary  mecha- 
nism. FDA  would  await  the  results  of 
this  relevant  information  before 
taking  action  on  the  provisionally  or 
permanently  listed  uses  oY  the  color.  I 
strongly  support  this  approach.  The 
FDA  has  repeatedly  said  that  the  sci- 
entific review  concerning  this  color 
does  not  involve  a  public  health  con- 
cern. It  would  be  unfortunate  that  a 
premature  decision  were  taken  prior  to 
the  opportunity  to  provide  a  thorough 
scientific  evaluation  of  this  color.  I 
look  forward  to  FDA  and  industry's 
cooperative  scientific  effort  relating  to 
this  color,  a  vital  marketing  tool  for 
America's  agriculture. 

D  1340 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  m  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio],  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  address 
the  House  today  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee's 
report  accompanying  H.R.  2883  that 
provides  for  the  continued  scientific 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  coloring 
known  as  FD&C  Red  No.  3. 

The  committee's  report  would  allow 
for  a  joint  effort  between  the  industry 
and  U.S.  Government  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  expansive  study  on  the 
effects  and  safety  of  FD&C  Red  No.  3. 
a  coloring  used  in  a  number  of  food 
products.  Although  to  date,  research 
only  confirms  the  color's  safety  and 
there  is  no  data  to  the  contrary,  the 
tests  conducted  so  far  fail  to  defini- 
tively answer  all  the  scientific  ques- 
tions. The  proposed  legislation,  allows 
for  the  continued  scientific  research 


and    analysis    through    an    industry- 
funded  study. 

Given  the  outstanding  questions 
about  the  colors  complete  safety.  It  is 
important  that  a  complete  and  in- 
depth  scientific  study  be  performed 
prior  to  any  regulatory  action  to  deter- 
mine the  provisionally  and  permanent- 
ly listed  uses  of  the  color.  For  these 
reasons,  I  support  the  committee's  lan- 
guage that  would  allow  for  the  further 
research  to  address  any  outstanding 
questions  on  the  safety  of  this  color. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H  R  2883,  the  bill  providing  appropriations  in 
fiscal  year  1 990  tor  the  [department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  This  is  a  good  and 
fair  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
The  bill  IS  consistent  with  the  302(b)  alloca- 
tion txjth  «i  budget  authority  and  outlays,  and 
IS,  theretofe,  consistent  with  the  bipartisan 
budget  agreement. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr  Whitten, 
and  the  ranking  minonty  member.  Mrs.  Smith, 
as  well  as  their  able  and  very  fine  staffs,  for 
putting  together  such  a  balanced  package 
within  a  very  constrained  budget. 

This  has  tjeen  a  difficult  task  for  each  of  our 
subcommittees,  but  I  think  the  agriculture  sub- 
committee has  been  particularly  successful  in 
meeting  this  challenge,  and  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  Mrs  Smith  for  their  continuing  sensi- 
tivity to  the  somewhat  unique  problems  of  ag- 
nculture  in  California. 

in  particular,  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  bill  includes  $130,000  to  ini- 
tiate the  design  and  planning  work  on  a  Na- 
tional Grape  Importation  Facility  to  be  located 
in  Davis,  CA  This  pro|ect  is  being  hailed  as 
vital"  to  the  wine  grape  growing  industry's 
ability  to  compete  in  the  international  market 
The  facility  will  be  a  loint  Government-indus- 
try proiect  that  will  help  the  US  wine  grape 
growing  industry  to  expenment  with  and  intro- 
duce new  vanties  of  wine  grapes.  It  will  also 
help  the  United  States  wine  industry  to 
become  more  diverse  and  internationally  com- 
petitive with  France  and  other  maior  wine-pro- 
ducing  countries  in  Europe 

Specifically,  the  facility  will  serve  the  nation- 
al grape  industry  by  providing  accessible 
grap)e  importation  services,  protecting  the  in- 
dustry from  dangerous  foreign  pathogens,  and 
improving  quarantine  procedures 

And.  the  University  of  California  at  Davis, 
where  the  facility  will  be  located,  is  particularly 
well  suited  to  manage  this  effort,  given  that  it 
IS  an  internationally  acclaimed  leader  in  viticul- 
ture research 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  in- 
cludes $264  million  was  approved  for  the  Tar- 
geted Export  Assistance  Program  which  helps 
develop  overseas  markets  for  US  commod- 
ities, including  many  of  our  California-based 
specialty  crops 

Many  of  our  State's  nut  and  tree  fruit  grow- 
ers— including  almonds,  walnut,  raisin,  and 
citrus  growers — have  had  tremendous  suc- 
cesses in  developing  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts abroad  using  the  TEA  funding,  and  I 
expect  this  program  will  continue  to  make  a 
valuable  contnbution  to  this  important  sector 
of  our  agriculture  economy 


In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  provides  $100,000  for  special  study  of 
ways  to  combat  the  Russian  Wheat  Aphid  in 
California. 

California  wheat  and  barley  producers  have 
a  combination  of  irrigation  practices,  crop  ro- 
tations, local  cultural  methods,  and  overwin- 
tenng  problems  which  must  be  fully  analyzed 
if  the  destructive  Russian  Wheat  Aphid  is  to 
be  brought  under  control.  And,  this  Federal 
funding  will  help  us  finance  these  essential 
studies 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
the  committee's  chairman  and  the  subcommit- 
tee members  for  making  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  [WIC]  a  high-prionty  program  for 
fiscal  1990. 

Over  the  years,  WIC  has  helped  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  pregnant  and  nursing 
women,  infants,  and  children  who  are  nutri- 
tionally at  risk  because  of  inadequate  nutrition 
and  income  By  providing  a  $196.6  million  in- 
crease over  the  current  level  of  funding  and 
$164.6  million  above  the  administration's 
budget  request,  more  nutnttonally  at-nsk  indi- 
viduals will  be  served  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  under  the  WIC  Program. 

Numerous  studies  have  documented  that 
the  benefits  of  the  WIC  Program  are  wel 
worth  the  costs.  For  example,  an  extensive 
medical  evaluation  of  WIC  funded  by  the 
USDA  demonstrated  that  WIC  contributed  to  a 
reduction  of  20  to  33 '/a  percent  in  late  fetal 
death  rate.  Furthermore,  women  who  partici- 
pate in  WIC  were  shown  to  have  longer  preg- 
nancies leading  to  fewer  premature  births.  An- 
other study  conducted  by  the  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health  found  that  WIC  reduced  the 
incidence  of  low  birth  weight  and  that  eacfi 
dollar  spent  on  the  prenatal  component  o* 
WIC  averts  $3  spent  in  hospitalization  costs. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  funding  level  in  this  biH 
will  enable  more  low-income  women,  infants 
and  children  to  participate  in  this  cost-effec- 
tive and  important  program  Again,  I  applauc 
the  work  of  Mr.  Whitten  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  for  making  WIC  a  high- 
pnonty  for  funding. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  language  included  in  the  report  to  ac- 
company the  bill  regarding  Red  [jye  No.  3 
The  language  directs  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  cooperate  with  industry  in  a 
long-term  study  of  the  potential  health  effects 
of  Red  Dye  No  3 

The  study  will  be  financed  solely  by  indus- 
try, and  the  report  language  directs  tfie  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  provide  technical 
assistance  in  the  development  and  design  of 
protocols  for  the  study. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  directs  FDA  to 
consider  the  results  of  this  study,  as  wed  as 
any  other  scientific  information  wfiich  may 
emerge,  prior  to  making  any  decision  ttiat 
would  change  the  manner  in  wtiich  Red  Dye 
No  3  IS  used. 

This  proposal  eminated  from  a  rT>eeting  that 
about  a  dozen  of  our  colleagues  and  I  held 
with  the  Commisskjner  of  the  Food  arxj  Drug 
Administration,  Frank  Young.  Commissioner 
Young  indicated  in  that  meeting,  very  convinc- 
ingly, that  there  is  no  imminent  health  risk 
posed  by  the  continued  use  of  Red  Dye  No.  3 
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He  indicated  furttter  that  tfwre  is  a  need  for 
a  long-term  study  to  determine  if  the  carcino- 
genic affects  that  have  been  seen  in  earlier 
studies  of  Red  Dye  No.  3  are  the  result  of  a 
so-called  secondary  mechanism  effect. 

Recent  studies  have  indicated  that  Red  Dye 
No.  3  may,  indeed,  cause  a  carcinogenic 
affect  only  when  it  is  consumed  In  extremely 
large  quantities. 

These  studies  indicate  that  wtien  consumed 
in  extremely  large  doses  the  dye  Interferes 
with  normal  ttiyroid  hormone  production  there- 
t>y  causirtg  an  overstimulatk>n  of  the  ttiyroid 
gland  and  subsequent  promotion  of  tumor  for- 
mation— a  process  described  as  a  secondary 
meclianism  effect. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  evkJence  indicating 
ttiat  Vne  secorxlary  mechanism  effect  is  not 
operating  in  tfie  instance  of  Red  Dye  No.  3. 
And,  data  prepared  by  O.  Lewis  Braverman  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  shows  a  no  effect  level,  for  the  effects 
of  Red  Dye  No.  3  at  a  level  of  over  1,000 
times  tfie  estimated  human  exposure — tfuit 
exceeds  the  FDA  standards  by  over  100 
times. 

In  addition,  to  encouraging  FDA  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  the  necessary 
study  protocols,  the  report  language  indicates 
that  ttie  committee  expects  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  take 
into  consideration  the  results  of  this  long-term 
study— which  is  expected  to  take  between  3 
and  5  years  to  complete — prior  to  taking  any 
action  regarding  the  status  of  the  provisionally 
or  permanently  approved  uses  of  the  color. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  FDA's  existing 
authority  to  extend  the  provisk>nally  listed 
uses  of  the  color.  That  standard,  is: 

First,  the  extension  is  consistent  with  the 
public  health;  and, 

Secorxl,  scientific  investigations  are  pro- 
ceeding in  good  faith  and  will  be  completed 
as  soon  as  reasonably  praticable. 

Clearly,  on  both  counts,  extensk>n  of  the 
currently  approved  uses  of  tfie  cokx  are  war- 
ranted. Commissk)ner  Young,  has  stated  re- 
peatedly tfiat  tfie  current  uses  of  Red  Dye  No. 
3  do  not  represent  an  imminent  threat  to  tfie 
public  health  and  the  study  whKh  industry  will 
finance  and  which  FDA  will  help  coordinate 
will  be  completed  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta ] . 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  provided  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  to  all  Members  on 
this  appropriations  bill.  There  are  no 
budget  act  waivers  required  for  this 
bill  because  it  provides  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  equal  to  the  discretion- 
ary targets  established  under  the  sec- 
tion 302  subdivision  assigned  to  this 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

In  total,  this  bUl  provides  $8,892  mil- 
lion in  both  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  which  is  equal  to 
the  discretionary  budget  authority 
and  outlays  in  the  subdivision. 

The  bill,  therefore,  is  consistent  with 
both  the  budget  resolution  and  the  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement  worked  out 
with    the    administration.    For    these 


reasons,  there  are  no  budget  problems 
with  H.R.  2883. 

This  subconmiittee,  the  third  sub- 
committee bringing  its  appropriations 
bill  to  the  floor,  has  done  a  good  job  in 
meeting  the  targets  established  under 
the  budget  resolution.  We  congratu- 
late Chairman  Whitten  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  bring  this  information 
to  the  attention  of  the  members. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  thank  Chairman  Whitten  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
their  strong  support  of  the  Women, 
Infants  and  Children  Nutrition  (WIC] 
Program  and  the  recommendations  of 
a  $118  million  program  increase  for 
fiscal  year  1991. 

The  WIC  Program  is  of  particular 
importance  because  adequate  fimding 
often  can  mean  not  only  a  significant 
positive  impact  on  the  quality  of  life 
of  poor  women,  infants,  and  children 
but  can  also  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  itself. 

The  assumption  of  an  increase  for 
the  WIC  Program  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution reflected  both  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  leadership's  children's  task 
force  and  the  strong  consensus  sup- 
port within  the  Congress  of  WIC.  The 
specific  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  recommending  a  real 
program  increase  for  WIC  reflects  a 
vital  commitment  to  aid  our  most  dis- 
advantaged citizens.  It  is  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  which  deserves 
the  praise  and  has  carried  forth  on  the 
promises  which  our  leadership  and 
others  have  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  urge  Members 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  one-half  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wise]. 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten, engage  in  a  colloquy  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention through  agencies  in  my  dis- 
trict that  there  has  been  some  misun- 
derstanding concerning  whether  or 
not  the  value  of  the  $100  school  cloth- 
ing voucher  distributed  by  the  State  of 
West  'Virginia  to  needy  children  in 
August  should  count  as  income  for 
purposes  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

The  result  is  that  every  August  ap- 
proximately 25,000  of  West  Virginia's 
poorest  families  will  suffer  the  loss  of 
an  average  of  $33  in  food  stamps  for 
each  school-age  child  in  the  house- 
hold. 

I  ask  the  chairman,  since  there  is 
some  confusion  concerning  this,  if  he 
would  be  able  to  assist  me  in  obtaining 
more  information. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WISE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  we  will 
take  it  up  with  the  Secretary  and  see 
what  we  can  do  to  straighten  this  out. 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in  supimrt  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  2883  making 
appropriations  for  rural  devetopment,  agricul- 
ture, and  related  agencies.  I  feel  this  well-bal- 
anced bill  deserves  the  support  of  my  House 
colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bHI  appro- 
priates $4.6  billion  less  for  fiscal  year  1990 
than  fiscal  year  1989,  and  is  equal  to  the 
target  302(b)  budget  alkxation.  I  believe  that 
this  demonstrates  tfie  hard  worV  tfie  Budget, 
Appropriations,  and  Agriculture  Committees 
have  done  to  reduce  spending  in  the  agricul- 
ture sector. 

Several  Items  in  this  legislation  deserve  to 
be  highlighted.  For  example,  tfie  bill  appropri- 
ates matching  grants  for  State  agricultural 
loan  mediation  programs.  Mediation  fias 
proven  to  be  very  successful  in  numerous 
States  affected  t>y  tfie  farm  financial  crisis, 
and  we  have  seen  that  mediation  is  tfie  pri- 
mary tool  used  by  lenders  to  successfully  ne- 
gotiate credit  disputes.  Mediation  has  proven 
to  be  less  cumbersome,  costly,  and  timecon- 
suming  than  litigation,  and  can  achieve  results 
that  are  commercially  more  reasonable  ttian 
foreclosure.  Both  farmers  and  creditors  will 
continue  to  face  severe  financial  pressures  as 
a  result  of  continuing  drought  conditions,  and  I 
feel  that  State  mediation  programs  can  con- 
tribute to  alleviating  some  of  ttiese  pressures. 

The  bill  also  provides  funding  for  research 
in  low  input  sustainable  agriculture  and  in- 
creased coordination  of  groundwater  protec- 
tion efforts  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  and  other  environmental  issues 
are  important  to  farmers,  and  they  need  \o  be 
given  tfie  information  and  tecfinologies  to 
farm  in  a  sustainable  manner.  I  applaud  tfie 
Appropriations  Committee  for  ttieir  farsighted 
views  of  the  needs  of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
support  H.R.  2883,  the  rural  devekspment,  ag- 
riculture, and  related  agencies  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1990  and  commend  the  hard 
work  my  colleagues  have  accomplished  in 
meeting  an  equitable  compromise  on  tfiis  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  my  good  fnend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Bob  Traxler,  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  Distiict  of  Michigan,  who 
has  time  and  time  again  proven  himself  to  be 
a  fnend  of  tfie  Mchigan  farmer.  Through  his 
continued  leadership  and  dedication,  he  has 
helped  secure  very  important  agriculture  fund- 
ing for  the  great  State  of  Michigan.  This  is  evi- 
dent in  this  bill  with  the  increased  funding  he 
has  fielped  to  secure  in  the  areas  of  food  toxi- 
cology, sutiirrigation  research,  and  tfie  Com- 
modity Supplemental  Food  Program.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Chairman 
Whitten  for  his  assistance  in  securing  in- 
creased funding  for  critical  agricultural  pro- 
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grams  administered  by  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

White  the  appropriation  bill  continues  to  ad- 
dress the  r«eeds  of  our  farmers,  let  us  not 
forget  tfie  further  needs  in  agnculture  For  ex- 
ample, I  recently  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
famiers  in  my  1 6th  Disthct  of  Michigan  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  issues  are  affecting  tt>em 
While  studying  the  results  of  that  survey.  I  was 
dismayed  to  find  tfiat  40  percent  of  ttx>se  re- 
sporxJing  irxlicated  that  their  farm  income  had 
decreased  sir^ce  ttw  1985  farm  bill.  Forty  per- 
cent How  can  we  allow  this? 

Please,  make  agriculture  a  top  priority  on 
our  Nation's  agerxta.  The  farmers  of  this  great 
land  have  continually  provided  us  with  a  safe. 
abundant  supply  of  food.  I  asK  that  we  not 
forget  tt>em  at  a  bme  wtien  they  most  need 
our  assiatartce. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr  Cfiairman,  I  nse  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2883.  tfw  rural  development,  agri- 
culture, and  related  agencies  appropnations 
bill  for  fiscal  1990.  This  btll  is  a  particularty  fair 
one  at  a  bme  when  the  demarxls  for  Federal 
assistance  far  outstrip  our  ability  to  resporxj 

I  want  to  offer  my  compliments  and  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  cf^airman  of  both  tfie  Sub- 
committee on  Agnculture  and  the  full  Appro- 
priations Ck>mmittee.  Mr.  Whitten,  and  the 
ranking  minonty  member  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee, Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Their  leadership 
again  ttiis  year  alkiws  us  to  bnng  forward  a  bill 
tfiat  each  and  every  member  of  the  sutx:om- 
mrttee  can  support  with  pnde 

There  fiave  been  some  signs  that  farm 
income  is  improving.  Otfier  signs  indicate  that 
farm  credit  difficulties  are  not  quite  as  severe 
as  tfiey  were  only  just  1  year  ago  Some  of 
our  colleagues  may  think  tfiat  tfiese  changes 
are  due  to  an  improving  farm  economy  They 
are,  but  only  in  part.  The  ability  of  farmers  to 
continue  to  be  the  most  productive  individuals 
in  tfie  world  is  due  to  a  combination  of  improv- 
ing market  conditions,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  still  ttiere  to  provide  some 
meaningful  assistance  in  difficult  times 

We  have  not  saved  every  farmer  by  any 
stretch  of  tfie  imagination,  nor  have  govern- 
ment programs  helped  every  farmer  But  to 
tfie  ttiousands  of  farmers  wfio  since  1986 
have  been  helped  by  farm  disaster  assistance 
programs,  to  others  wfK>  have  t>een  their  com- 
modities purchased  by  USDA  to  help  alleviate 
temporary  surplus  conditions,  and  to  yet 
otfiers  wix)  tiave  seen  farm  price  support  pro- 
grams fielp  them  make  tfie  mortgage  pay- 
ment, ttus  assistance  has  lieen  very  important 
We  are  faang  some  key  cfiallenges  over 
the  next  several  years.  Certainly  the  biggest 
cfiallenge  afiead  is  how  do  we  match  a  mean- 
ingful ability  to  maintain  a  structure  of  pro- 
grams ttiat  can  fielp  farmers  when  assistance 
IS  needed  with  tfie  limited  resources  that  may 
be  available  for  tfiose  programs  Tfiat  is  the 
cfiallenge  of  tfie  1990  farm  t>ill 

We  also  must  be  prepared  for  dealing  with 
an  integrated  European  Economk:  Community 
wtiich  over  tfie  next  several  years  will  be  an 
important  aghcultural  bloc.  Some  suggest  that 
our  American  trade  policies  need  to  be  re- 
vised so  tfiat  we  move  toward  free  trade  Tfie 
European  Community  has  for  quite  some  time 
operated  some  of  tfie  strongest  agricultural 
programs  which  may  allow  commodities  to  tie 
sold  on  residual  world  markets  at  open  market 


prices,  l)ut  the  Community  has  also  worked 
quite  diligently  to  safeguard  tfie  income  levels 
of  Its  producers.  This  trade  problem  is  a  chal- 
lenge for  both  our  trade  negotiators  as  well  as 
the  1990  farm  bill,  and  I  )Oin  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  wfio  want  to  be  sure  that  our 
negotiators  do  not  give  away  the  farm  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  free  trade  goal  that  is  not  honestly 
shared  by  many  of  our  trading  partners. 

Mr  Chairman,  tfie  bill  before  us  today  pro- 
vides a  blend  of  restonng  vital  agricultural  pro- 
grams tfiat  tfie  President  sought  to  diminish  if 
not  eliminate  entirely,  while  providing  in- 
creases in  important  initiatives  offered  by  both 
tfie  administration  and  the  Congress.  It  will  not 
t)e  easy  to  protect  every  recommendation  in 
this  tMll  all  the  way  to  the  bill's  final  signing, 
and  we  will  fiave  to  depend  upon  the  support 
of  all  of  our  colleagues  in  order  to  protect  as 
much  of  this  proposal  as  possible. 

We  have  tfie  abundance  and  quality  of  food 
that  we  do  today  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  over  100  years  has  been  an 
active  partner  in  agricultural  research.  This  ap- 
propnation  bill  continues  that  vital  partnership 
Again  let  me  emphasize  that  we  were  unable 
to  fund  every  mentorious  idea  that  was  pre- 
sented to  us  Some  new  initiatives  have 
begun  while  a  limited  number  of  others  have 
been  expanded. 

One  of  those  that  has  been  expanded  is 
funding  for  food  toxicology  through  the  Agn- 
cultural  Research  Service  The  small  amount 
of  $250,000  that  will  be  available  through  this 
specific  appropriation  will  help  us  to  continue 
studies  involving  chemical  toxicants,  carcino- 
gens, biological  agents,  and  other  substances 
or  processes  which  may  endanger  the  food 
supply  and  constitute  a  threat  to  public  health. 
Some  of  the  news  reports  in  the  past  several 
months  indicate  how  important  it  is  that  we 
mount  an  aggressive  and  ongoing  research 
effort  into  the  use  of  these  substances  tor  two 
reasons  To  make  sure  that  our  food  supply 
continues  to  be  sate,  and  to  make  sure  that 
false  and  unnecessary  fears  not  be  raised 
among  consumers  atwut  the  safety  of  their 
food 

This  funding  for  research  efforts  ties  very  di- 
rectly with  funds  provided  to  continue  the 
design  and  begin  construction  of  a  food  toxi- 
cology laality  at  Michigan  State  University  It 
IS  still  amazing  to  me  that  we  do  not  have  an 
active  ongoing  research  program  nor  a  specif- 
ic center  for  looking  into  these  vital  food  toxi- 
cology issues.  The  efforts  that  have  t)een 
made  in  this  area  to  date  by  other  individual 
research  projects  are  important,  buX  we  need 
to  become  much  more  directed  in  this  area. 

An  increase  is  provided  for  potato  research 
in  tfie  ARS  budget  These  funds  are  directed 
toward  the  most  pressing  needs  identified  by 
potato  producers — the  problems  caused  by 
aphids  and  potato  tieetles  Tfie  work  done  by 
the  National  Potato  Council  in  carefully  identi- 
fying these  needs  and  working  that  resources 
are  directed  toward  ttiem  is  to  t)e  commend- 
ed It  sfiould  serve  as  a  model  lor  other  na- 
tionwide commodity  groups 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  providing  a 
modest  increase  for  formula  funding  for  re- 
search under  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  Inflation  has  eroded  the  purchasing 
power  of  research  dollars  over  the  past  sever- 
al years,  and  we  need  to  do  more  in  this  area 


Again,  tfiough,  this  is  one  of  those  sltuatk^ns 
in  which  our  ability  to  respond  is  limited  by  our 
overall  budgetary  situatkjn. 

While  expanding  tfie  formula  funds,  tfie  bill 
also  continues  a  numtier  of  targeted  research 
programs.  One  of  the  real  strengths  of  our  re- 
search system  is  its  ability  to  recognize  the 
need  for  research  on  items  that  may  not  be 
huge  to  the  Nation,  but  are  vital  to  tfiose  af- 
fected by  It.  Work  done  on  a  variety  of  com- 
modities, like  dry  beans,  sugar  beets,  apples, 
potatoes,  celery,  stone  fruit,  blueberries,  as- 
paragus, and  wood  products  are  vital  in  our 
effort  to  maintain  the  wonderful  variety  of 
products  available  to  our  consumers. 

One  of  the  ma)or  expansions  in  the  CSRS 
budget  is  the  funds  provided  for  ground  water 
research.  Coupled  with  significant  increases 
for  the  Agncultural  Research  Service,  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  this  area  is  the  higfiest  priority  in  agri- 
cultural research  We  need  to  tie  certain  that 
we  are  safeguarding  our  water  resources. 
With  the  many  competing  needs  for  them,  we 
must  be  sure  that  water  is  used  as  wisely  as 
possible,  and  that  it  is  returned  to  aquifers  in  a 
safe  state 

To  this  end.  the  special  research  grants  cat- 
egory include  $125,000  for  subirhgation  work 
in  Michigan  This  funding  represents  a  con- 
tinuation of  work  t)egun  over  the  past  few 
years  with  the  assistance  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  The  goal  in  this  project  is  to  try 
to  develop  an  underground  method  of  irriga- 
tion that  recaptures  farm  land  runoff  in  a  fash- 
ion that  will  allow  reapplication  of  water  and  a 
recovery  of  farm  chemicals.  This  recovery  of 
chemicals  may  allow  farmers  to  revise  tfieir 
methods  of  application  so  that  tioth  their  costs 
are  reduced  and  farmland  runoff  is  minimized, 
safeguarding  both  our  ground  water  supplies 
and  other  waterways. 

While  undertaking  this  activity  in  the  CSRS 
budget,  we  retain  the  $250,000  that  had  been 
provided  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  last 
year  With  the  research  funding  responsibility 
transferred,  SCS  sfiould  be  in  a  position  to 
expand  its  demonstration  projects,  including 
the  possibility  of  establishing  pibt  imgatk}n 
distncts.  Noting  that  there  are  otfier  agencies 
very  much  involved  with  these  efforts,  our 
report  directs  that  tfiese  activities  sfiould  be 
coordinated  with  tfiose  of  tfie  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  U.S.  Geotogical 
Survey. 

While  this  bill  provides  important  assistance 
for  production  and  conservation  efforts,  it  also 
funds  the  many  feeding  jxograms  offered  by 
the  Federal  Government.  As  I  am  sure  Chair- 
man Whitten  has  carefully  pointed  out,  this 
title  of  the  bill  has  bieen  fairly  generous — even 
though  the  txjdget  resolution  dkj  not  provide 
as  much  generosity  as  some  might  believe. 
We  were  very  nearly  at  a  point  wfiere  we 
would  have  to  choose  to  expand  some  pro- 
grams at  the  expense  of  current  servk;e  levels 
in  other  programs.  Fortunately,  we  were  able 
to  avoid  that  problem — but  just  barely. 

We  provide  a  major  increase  for  the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Feeding  Pro- 
gram—$118  million  over  cun-ent  service 
levels  This  increase  demonstrates  the  high 
esteem  in  which  this  program  is  held. 
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But  I  want  to  provide  a  strong  message  to 
advocates  of  this  feeding  program:  It  is  not 
the  only  one.  Problems  exist  with  the  benefit 
levels  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  that  need 
to  be  addressed.  Many  who  depended  on 
commodities  provided  by  the  Terrporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program  are 
finding  ttiat  those  supplies  are  drying  up. 
Senior  citizens  find  that  food  stamp  help  is  vir- 
tually nonexistent,  and  that  the  Elderly  Feed- 
ing Program  whk:h  provkJes  assistance  to 
many  doesn't  provide  the  full  amount  of  as- 
sistance tfiat  people  need. 

We  stxxjkj  have  one  goal  with  our  feeding 
programs:  Feeding  any  needy  individual  who 
is  hungry,  regardless  of  age,  regardless  of 
program.  It  is  admirable  to  mount  campaigns 
in  support  of  specific  feeding  programs,  so 
tong  as  everyone  remembers  that  reference 
should  be  made  to  all  other  programs  tfiat  can 
make  a  difference  to  people  Mrho  need  food. 
I  am  quite  pleased  that  we  were  able  to 
provkje  adequate  levels  of  funding  in  all  of  the 
feeding  programs.  I  am  partk:ularty  pleased 
that  we  were  able  to  provkJe  $65  million  for 
the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program. 
whk;h  provides  nutritkxjs  food  packages  to 
mothers,  infants,  chikjren.  and  the  elderty. 
This  appropriatk)n  appears  to  be  a  large  in- 
crease compared  to  the  appropriated  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1989,  but  that  comparison  is 
misleading.  Nearly  $10  millkxi  of  unspent 
funds  was  earned  into  fiscal  1989  from  fiscal 
1988  making  the  budget  program  level  slightly 
more  than  $60  million.  The  fiscal  1990  request 
reflects  cun-ent  servk:e  level  needs,  and  we 
then  provide  a  modest  increase  of  $3  million 
over  this  level  for  program  expansion. 

We  know  that  ttiere  are  opportunities  to 
expand  this  program  and  we  know  that  the 
opportunities  are  for  the  young  and  old  alike. 
It  is  for  this  reason  tfiat  the  report  specifi- 
cally discusses  the  committee's  position  tfiat 
in  tfiose  areas  wfiere  mothers.  Infants,  and 
chikJren  are  adequately  served  unused  case- 
load should  be  converted  to  the  elderly. 
Please  note  tfiat  tfie  report  says  "areas" — not 
States.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  has 
maintained  that  it  reviews  tfiese  matters  only 
on  a  statewkje  basis,  and  leaves  k>cal  case- 
load assignment  to  State  authorities.  If  this 
were  true,  then  Ff^S  sfiould  allow  State  au- 
thorities to  allow  kxal  program  operators  to 
convert  unused  caseload  when  there  is  a  de- 
nnonstrable  need  for  the  elderty,  and  a  clear 
likelihood  that  the  addibonal  caseload  will  not 
be  needed  for  motfwrs,  infants,  and  chikJren. 
FNS  has  not  done  this  in  ttie  past  and  instead 
insisted  on  a  statewide  need  review,  wtiich 
Iwkls  tfie  potential  for  being  totally  unfair  to 
program  operators  wfio  cannot  control  events 
in  parts  of  the  State  outside  their  own  pro- 
gram area. 

This  appropriation  bill  also  funds  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  I  want  to  say  ttiat  I 
•m  in  complete  support  of  the  report's  provi- 
lions  directing  FDA  to  provide  the  techncal 
•9>ertise  necessary  for  the  devekipment  and 
dMign  of  protocols  for  a  long-term  study  to 
(Marmine  if  ttie  secondary  mectianism  effect 
can  be  confirmed  for  FD&C  Red  No.  3.  This 
action  is  necessary  to  once  and  for  all  bring  to 
a  dose  the  questjone  surrounding  ttte  accept- 
ability of  Red  No.  3.  an  Item  that  is  vital  for 
meeting    consumer   demands    for    partKular 


food  products.  Any  decision  here  should  be 
based  on  good  science,  and  nottiing  in  this 
report  precludes  good  science. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  this  bill  to  our 
colleagues  and  urge  their  support  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent bill  under  very  difficult  circumstances, 
and  I  caution  our  colleagues  tfiat  what  might 
appear  to  be  slight  assistance  this  year  may 
be  viewed  as  magnanimous  help  wfien  we 
consider  the  fiscal  1991  budget  with  the  limi- 
tations likely  to  be  imposed  upon  all  of  us  at 
ttiat  time. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2883.  the  rural  devel- 
opment and  agriculture  appropriations  bill  for 
1990. 

Agriculture  Is  tfie  most  rapidly  changing 
sector  of  our  economy.  Managing  this  change 
means  maintaining  our  technologk^al  advan- 
tage through  ongoing,  quality  research.  This 
bill  includes  funding  for  several  vital  research 
protects  in  South  Carolina.  South  Carolina  is  a 
predominantly  rural  State,  heavily  dependent 
on  tobacco.  The  funding  included  in  this  legis- 
lation will  enable  South  Carolina  to  develop  a 
competitive  agritHJSiness  economy  that  will 
take  us  into  tfie  next  century. 

First,  the  bill  includes  $600,000  in  planning 
funding  for  tfie  improvement  of  facilities  at  tfie 
U.S.  Vegetable  [USDA  Agricultural  Research 
Servk:e]  Latx>ratory  located  in  Charieston,  SC. 

For  the  past  50  years  Clemson  University 
has  worked  closely  with  the  U.S.  Vegetable 
Laboratory  in  conducting  bask:  research  In 
vegetable  breeding  and  productkin.  One  of 
ttie  primary  missions  has  been  to  develop 
vegetable  varieties  with  multiple  resistance  to 
diseases,  nematodes,  and  Insects  without 
chemk:al  pestk:ktes.  Work  is  currently  under- 
way on  varieties  of  tomato,  watermelon,  can- 
tekxjpe,  green  bean,  southernpea,  sweet 
potato,  broccoli,  and  pepper  with  resistance  to 
one  or  more  tfie  common  insect,  disease,  and 
nematode  pests  that  affect  them.  I  think  the 
recent  putjik:  concem  over  the  pesticide  resi- 
dues in  fruits  and  vegetables  makes  the  work 
in  Cfiarteston  particularly  relevant. 

Examples  of  their  discoveries  include  the 
Homestead  tomato  with  resistance  to  fungal 
diseases,  whk:h  has  tieen  tfie  primary  variety 
for  tfie  fresh  market  tomato  industry  in  Florida 
and  South  Carolina  for  25  years;  and  the 
Charleston  Gray  watermeton  which  is  still  the 
primary  variety  throughout  the  South  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  worid.  The  benefit-to-cost 
ratw  of  ttie  Homestead  tomato  and  Charles- 
ton Gray  watermeton  varieties  has  been  esti- 
mated at  over  300:1.  As  a  result  of  these  and 
many  otfier  contrit>utk>ns,  ttiis  laboratory  has 
earned  natkxial  and  international  status  as  a 
center  for  vegetable  research. 

Yet,  the  current  facilities  for  the  USDA  and 
Clemson  research  centers  are  inadequate  to 
say  the  least  Staff  are  housed  in  an  original 
52-year-old  building,  a  surplus  Worid  War  II 
building,  trailers,  and  other  scattered  small 
buiklings,  all  occupied  at  133  percent  of 
design  capacity.  The  buikjings  are  very  okf, 
very  coatly  to  maintain  and  occupy,  and  are 
inadequate  for  the  modem  biotechnotogy-re- 
lated  research  needed.  As  well,  moving 
people  and  equipment  between  these  buikl- 
ings. along  ttie  fieavily  traveled  highway,  has 
created  real  safety  hazards. 


The  need  for  new  facilities  for  ttiis  vegeta- 
ble laboratory  are  indisputable.  The  synergism 
of  joint  programs  between  ttie  USOA  and 
Clemson  researchers  will  greatly  enhance  the 
efforts  to  devetop  new  disease  and  pest  re- 
sistant varieties  of  vegetables.  The  improved 
vegetable  research  and  production,  with  focus 
on  ttie  environment  health,  and  nutrition, 
stioukJ  be  of  real  benefit  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  bill  also  inckxtes  $285,000  for  the  on- 
going southeast  alternative  cropping  systems 
project.  The  project  wtiKh  Is  primarily  directed 
through  the  Pee  Dee  Extension  Research  Sta- 
tkxi  in  Ftorence,  SC,  is  researcfiing  new  and 
viable  vegetable  markets.  The  land  grant  uni- 
versities in  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina  are  cooperating  in  ttiis  effort  to  pro- 
vkJe  ttie  agriculture  community  with  Informa- 
tk>n  on  ttie  economk:  and  biological  potential 
of  producing  and  marketing  vegetables  for 
greater  duratk>n  and  profit. 

This  research  has  provkJed  productxxi  pos- 
sibilities for  at  least  1 1  vegetable  crops  akxig 
with  appropriate  economk:  analysis.  Tfie  eco- 
nomk: analysis  involves  market  windows,  mar- 
keting channels,  kxating  packing  stieds,  crop- 
ping combinatkxis,  price  variables,  economks 
of  size,  and  intematk>nal  trade  possitiilities. 

The  bill  also  provides  $192,000  in  preventa- 
tive research  for  peaches  in  South  Carolina. 
Peach  tree  short  life  continues  to  be  ttie 
single  most  threatening  disease  problem  for 
tfie  peach  industry  in  my  State.  Ttie  major 
factor  associated  with  the  disease  ttiat  cannot 
be  conb^olled  is  the  ring  nematode,  which  se- 
verely affects  young  fees  In  sandy  soils.  A 
long-range  program  has  begun  to  klentify 
peach  ti-ees  and  closely  related  plants  with  re- 
sistance to  ring  nematodes  and  fiave  ctiarac- 
teristics  deemed  desiratile  for  rootstocks.  This 
continued  funding  will  alk>w  researctiers  to  de- 
velop promising  leads  for  peach  ti-ee  short  life 
control. 

Of  great  Importance  to  the  cotton  farmers  In 
my  district  and  State  is  the  funding  in  this  bill 
for  tx>ll  weevil  eradk:atk>n  and  containment 
Cotton  is  making  a  strong  cometiack  in  South 
Carolina.  It  is  a  heartening  sight  to  see  new 
cotton  fiekts  stretching  across  my  d»trict 
Without  continued  funding  for  boll  weevil 
eradk::ation  and  containment  this  woukj  have 
been  an  exercise  in  futility  for  my  farmers. 

The  successful  Boll  Weevil  Eradk»tion  Pro- 
gram in  South  Carolina  has  permitted  growers 
to  reduce  tfie  numt)er  of  spray  applk:ations 
approximately  70  percent  betow  preeradk:ated 
levels.  Ttiese  reductions  are  due  not  only  to 
total  elimination  of  insectickJe  applk»tions  for 
weevils,  but  also  to  fewer  applk:ations  for 
otfier  insects. 

These  programs,  whk:h  are  cost-shared  by 
growers  wfio  pay  70  percent  of  program 
costs,  are  effective  area-wkle  management 
programs  and  need  to  be  continued.  Ttiey 
have  demonsti^ated  the  positive  results  of  a 
program  Involving  coordinated  efforts  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  research,  APHIS,  cooperative 
extension,  industry.  State  regulatory  agencies, 
and  growers.  Though  these  programs  are 
highly  benefkaal.  ttiey  do  not  work  if  left  up  to 
each  grower  to  act  independently.  Programs 
are  only  effective  through  tfie  support  of  a  na- 
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tkjnal  coordinated  effort  such  as  APHIS  can 
provide. 

Rrwrily,  I  would  like  tc  reiterate  my  support 
for  the  bM's  funding  for  the  Gulf  Coast  Re- 
search Laboratory  [GCRL)  Consortium's  U  S 
Marine  Shnmp  Farming  Program,  of  wtuch 
South  Carolirui  ts  a  member  South  Carolina 
has  a  long  history  of  research  and  develop- 
ment leadership  in  tf>e  field  of  aquaculture 
Just  a  few  years  ago,  our  State  significantly 
irx^aased  its  investrrient  in  aquaculture  with 
the  construction  anA  staffing  of  the  Wadell 
Maricutture  Center.  The  mission  of  this  center 
is  to  serve  as  an  aquaculture  expenment  sta- 
tion for  the  State  and  to  develop  aquaculture 
as  a  viable  commercial  industry  here 

Through  research  arxj  extension  activities  of 
the  Waddell  Center  arnj  other  institutions,  sev 
eral  types  of  aquaculture  appear  to  have 
good,  near-term  potential  in  South  Carolina 
One  of  ttiese  is  marine  shnmp  The  Waddell 
Center  t)egan  research  on  intensive  pond  cut 
ture  of  shnmp  just  4  years  ago,  and  already 
ttieir  results  are  being  successfully  implement 
ed  in  tfie  private  sector 

Several  small  shnmp  farms  are  in  operation. 
tfwee  or  four  more  will  tiegin  operations  this 
year,  arxl  ottiers  are  seeking  financing  and 
larxl.  Production  has  nvxe  than  doubled,  with 
about  360,000  pourxls  of  shnmp  produced 
from  private  farms  in  South  Carolina  last  year 

Of  maior  importance  to  the  Waddell  Cen 
ter's  Shnmp  Aquaculture  Program  has  been 
the  financial  support  and  scientific  exchange 
provided  t)y  the  GCRL  This  program,  through 
Its  support  of  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities at  ttie  Waddell  Manculture  Center,  has 
been  a  major  reason  for  tfie  investments  in 
shnmp  farming  that  are  occunng  in  South 
Carolina 

I  believe  tt^at  tfw  GCRL  Consortium  Pro- 
gram will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
viable  shnmp  farming  irnJustry  in  South  Caroli- 
na  and  otfier  States,  provide  an  important  di- 
versification option  for  coastal  farmers,  and 
fielp  tfw  Nation  reduce  its  tremendous  foreign 
trade  deficit  in  seafood 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  sound  bill  It's  good 
for  my  State,  and  it's  good  for  every  sector  of 
the  agncultural  ecorwmy  Funding  for  agricul- 
tural research  now  will  be  repaid  many  times 
over  with  a  stronger,  healthier  agricultural 
ecorxxny.  Investment  in  research  will  mean 
ttie  difference  between  a  farm  economy 
poised  for  the  future  or  a  farm  economy 
scrambling  to  catch  up  with  it. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr  Chairman. 
for  some  time  the  industry  and  the  FDA  have 
been  in  disagreement  over  the  course  of 
action  to  take  regarding  Red  No  3  In  the 
past  the  situation  has  been  for  short-term  so- 
lutions as  an  answer  Wfiat  ttie  appropnations 
bill  language  does  is  require  the  two  to  come 
togettier,  perform  ttie  long-term  test  for  sec 
ondary  mechanism,  and  take  action  based  on 
ttie  long-term  study 

In  a  meetir>g  with  me  and  several  other 
Members  the  Commissioner  stated  that  his 
personal  and  professional  opinion  was  that 
there  is  no  negative  health  threat  present 
from  Vne  color  as  it  is  now  allowed  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  FDA  has  evidence  that 
suggests  that  ttiere  is  a  secorxlary  mecha- 
nism and  that  shouW  be  fully  investigated 
before  the  FDA  takes  action  The  fact  is  that 


a  1960  amendment  to  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  known  as  the  Oelaney  clause, 
allows  no  room  for  any  tolerance  no  matter 
t>ow  minute,  no  matter  how  remote  the  nsk 
may  t)e  Even  ttiough  you  would  have  to  con- 
sume an  incredible  amount  of  the  color  before 
it  has  any  effect,  the  Delaney  clause  prohibits 
Its  use  unless  tfiere  is  a  legitimate  study  ongo- 
ing If  the  color  is  prohitMted  from  use  it  will  tie 
because  of  a  technicality  in  a  29-year-old  law, 
not  scientific  evidence. 

I  must  stress  that  this  is  not  an  end  run 
around  the  FDA,  they  approve,  it's  not  a  pro- 
tection for  the  industry,  the  cokjr  will  be  delist- 
ed if  the  long-term  study  does  not  show  a 
secondary  mechanism,  and  it  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  public  on  a  matter  of 
public  health,  the  Commissioner  of  the  FDA 
has  stated  unequivocally  that  there  is  no 
health  threat  The  language  in  the  report 
states  ttiat  if  additional  scientific  information  is 
made  available  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
chronic  study,  the  FDA  could  consider  the 
new  information  and  take  action  based  on  it 

Mr  Chairman,  there  has  tieen  some  criti- 
cism that  this  avoids  the  democratic  process, 
but  an  outright  ban  of  the  food  color  before 
scientific  studies  are  completed  is  no  less  an 
evasion  of  the  democratic  process.  The  use  of 
scare  tactics  or  gross  exaggeration  to  play  on 
the  fears  of  the  public  is  not  the  democratic 
process,  its  a  travesty 

Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  in  strong 
support  for  H  R  2883,  the  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriations for  rural  development,  agnculture. 
and  related  agencies  This  measure  funds  a 
variety  of  worthwhile  programs  that  provide 
critical  assistance  to  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia  as  well  as  other  areas  throughout  the 
Nation  Many  of  West  Virginia's  needy  are  de- 
pendent on  the  assistance  provided  by  these 
programs  while  we  in  the  State  work  to  solve 
the  economic  and  social  problems  brought 
about  by  the  erosion  of  the  State's  industnal 
base  and  the  resulting  rates  of  high  unemploy- 
ment 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  discussing  appro- 
pnations contained  m  MR  2883  for  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs 
which  are  of  such  significant  importance  to 
West  Virginia  As  most  of  my  constituents 
know,  the  child  nutntion  and  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs  are  entitlements  Funds  in 
the  amount  of  $4  869  billion  are  transferred 
this  year  from  customs  receipts  to  cover  most 
of  the  costs,  leaving  an  appropnation  of 
$713  3  million  necessary  in  fiscal  year  1990 
This  increase,  from  $4  590  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1989  in  transferred  customs  receipts,  to 
$4  869  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990,  plus  the  ad- 
ditional $713  3  million  in  appropriations,  will 
amount  to  an  increase  of  $992.3  million  over 
last  year  for  child  nutntion  programs  in  the 
United  States 

In  West  Virginia,  where  34  percent  of  chil- 
dren served  in  our  public  schools  are  eligible 
for  tree  lurKhes  and  txeakfasts  due  to  an  un- 
stable economy  and  high  unemployment  rates 
in  many  regions,  I  am  gratified  that  tf>e  Feder- 
al subsidies  for  each  meal  served,  paid  meals 
as  well  as  reduced  pnce  and  free  meals,  are 
available  to  little  children  who  are  hungry,  and 
wfio  could  not  ottiervirtse  leam  on  an  empty 
stomach  In  some  counties  in  my  distnct, 
upward  of  82  percent  of  children  in  attend- 


ance are  eligible  for  free  lunch  and  breakfast 
For  this  reason  I  am  pleased  that  appropria- 
tions will  continue  to  be  available  to  support 
section  4  of  the  Natkjnal  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram which  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  free 
and  reduced  phce  meals  for  hungry  children. 

The  Special  Milk  Program  which  is  also  vital 
to  the  health  and  well  being  of  low-income 
children  in  our  schools,  is  increased  from 
$19.09  last  year  to  $20. 4  In  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  again  is  counted  as  being  of  significant 
importance  to  alleviating  hunger  nationwide. 

The  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children,  popularly 
known  as  WIC,  is  increased  from  the  fiscal 
year  1989  level  of  $1.9  billion  to  $2,126  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1990  This  program  will  be  able 
to  serve  in  excess  of  an  additional  300,000 
participants  in  the  next  year.  WIC.  which  re- 
turns $3  for  every  $1  spent  on  pre-  and  post- 
natal care,  is  a  program  that  enjoys  broad  bi- 
partisan Support  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country  at  large,  arvj  which  has  proven  to  be 
an  outstanding  success.  Nationwide,  WIC 
serves  on  average  atiut  3.9  million  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  per  month.  In  my  Fourth 
District  in  West  Virginia,  where  less  than  one- 
half  of  all  those  eligible  for  WIC  are  currently 
being  served,  these  additional  funds  are  ur- 
gently needed  and  will  tie  gratefully  received 

Food  donation  programs,  for  needy  families, 
the  elderly,  soup  kitchens,  all  have  tieen  given 
modest  increases  in  fiscal  year  1990.  whk:h 
programs  will  continue  to  help  alleviate,  if  not 
eliminate,  hunger  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  $120  million  appropriated  to  purchase 
commodities  for  the  critical  use  of  families 
with  temporary  emergency  food  assistarKe 
needs  [TEFAP],  and  in  addition  there  are  $50 
million  provided  to  States  to  support  their 
statewide  commodity  storage  and  delivery 
systems  to  ensure  tfuit  these  families  and  in- 
dividuals will  receive  donated  foods. 

Food  stamp  appropnations  are  set  at  $14.2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1990,  an  increase  of  $377 
million  over  last  year,  and  $112  million  more 
than  the  administration  requested. 

MR  2883  appropriates  $9  1  billion  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administratkjn  whH:h  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  country's  rural  development 
programs,  including  housing,  water  and  sewer 
grants  and  loans.  Within  the  Rural  Housing  In- 
surance Fund,  whk:h  makes  rural  iKXiSing 
loans  used  to  construct,  improve,  repair  or  re- 
place modest  homes,  the  bill  provides  for  in- 
sured loans  totaling  $19  billion.  This  is  $100 
million  more  than  allowed  for  in  fiscal  year 
1989  Funds  are  also  Included  for  numerous 
other  FmHA  rural  fiousing  programs,  including 
$300  million  in  rental  assistance  to  reduce  the 
rents  paid  k>y  low-income  persons  and 
$57,000  for  rural  housing  site  development 
loans 

Another  program  funded  in  this  measure  is 
the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund.  The 
bill  provides  substantially  more  fur>ding  tfwn 
the  administration's  apparent  request  for  txjth 
loans  and  grants  for  rural  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities. Included  is  $370  million  in  direct  kians, 
$75  million  in  guaranteed  loans,  and  $209  mil- 
lion for  grants.  The  fund  also  grants  rural  in- 
dustnal devetopment  kians  for  tt>e  purpose  of 
improving,  developir>g  or  financing  business, 
industry,   and  employment  or  improving  the 
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economic  and  environmental  climate  in  rural 
areas.  Such  loans  are  much  rweded  in  West 
Virginia  as  we  in  the  State  activity  seek  to 
expand  our  industnal  and  economic  base  arxJ 
solve  our  unemployment  problem. 

H.R.  2883  appropriates  $733  million  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  wliich  is  an  indis- 
pensable program  in  West  Virginia.  The  SCO 
works  with  conservation  districts,  watershed 
groups  and  Federal  and  State  agencies 
whose  job  is  to  conserve  soil  arxl  water  re- 
sources and  reduce  damage  by  floods  and 
sedimentation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  support  this  measure  which  allo- 
cates funds  for  programs  of  such  great  impor- 
tance to  many  throughout  this  Nation,  espe- 
cially in  America's  rural  areas. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  H.R.  2883,  providing  appropria- 
t»ns  for  rural  development,  agriculture,  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  commend  and  thank 
Chairman  Whitten  and  the  subcommittee's 
ranking  minority  memtjer.  Mrs.  Smith,  for  tfieir 
strong  support  of  Federal  nutritk}n  programs 
for  our  Nation's  chiWren  and  elderly. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  bill's  rec- 
ommerKJatk>ns  for  cfiild  nutrition  appropria- 
tions, inasmuch  as  they  left  me  with  the 
thought  tfiat  others  share  my  belief  that  our 
chiW  nutrition  programs  are  and  must  tie 
viewed  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  daily  educa- 
twnal  experience.  I  am  further  persuaded  and 
very  pleased  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  agrees  with  me  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  makes  good  health  policy  and 
good  education  policy,  it  makes  good  public 
policy  sense  to  provide  at  least  current  serv- 
ices funding  levels  for  our  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

ConskJer  tfiat  ttie  funding  recommended  for 
just  one  of  ttiese  programs,  the  Sumnoer  Food 
Senrice  Program,  will  make  it  possible  to 
serve  approximately  86  million  meals  to  about 
1.7  million  children  during  this  summer's  peak 
month. 

I  was  also  gratified  to  find  that  the  Appro- 
priatKins  Committee  was  responsive  to  Vna 
concerns  I  had  shared  with  it  regarding  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Federal  Review 
System  [FRS]  Program.  The  multiple  audit  re- 
quirements and  paperwork  FRS  was  in  the 
process  of  generating  triggered  a  strong  reac- 
tion among  State  and  local  school  food  serv- 
ice personnel.  The  committee's  instruction 
that  future  FRS  audits  are  to  be  carried  out  in 
conjunction  with  State  and  local  reviews  as 
part  of  their  annual  management  evaluations 
shoukj  go  a  long  way  to  resolving  the  con- 
cerns State  and  local  food  servk:e  profession- 
als had  txought  to  my  attention. 

To  ctose.  I  would  only  add  that  through  this 
bill,  the  Appropriatkjns  Committee  has  taken  a 
large  and  well-directed  step  toward  resolving 
the  Nation's  hunger  and  nutrition  problems. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  fiscal  year  1990 
rural  development,  agriculture,  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  has  for  the  second  year  run- 
ning included  lariguage  in  the  report  accompa- 
nying ttiis  bill  which  is  directed  at  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  concerns  cokmias. 


Last  year,  the  report  accompanying  Public 
Law  100-460  requested  that  Farmers  Home 
review  its  regulations  regarding  priority  appli- 
cants for  water  and  wastewater  construction 
grants  and  noted  the  expectation  that  the 
agency  wouki  amend  those  regulations  to 
ensure  that  ttwse  cokmias  located  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border  which  were  not 
"truly  rural"  wouM  be  eligible  for  these  grants 
with  the  same  status  as  tfiose  areas  of  ttie 
country  which  are  truly  rural. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  not 
yet  amended  the  regulatkins  so  as  to  make 
eligible  those  cokinias  whk;h  are  kx^ted  near 
or  just  outskte  urtian  areas.  The  report  lan- 
guage accompanying  this  year's  bill  reiterates 
the  committee's  endorsement  of  a  regulatory 
change  and  reiterates  the  expectatk)n  that 
such  grants  will  be  made  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  It  also  includes  a  definitkin  of  colonias, 
one  whk:h  should  clarify  the  committee's  un- 
derstanding that  ttiese  are  areas  character- 
ized by  acute  poverty  and  which  meet  a 
number  of  objective  criteria,  among  tfiem  a 
lack  of  potable  water  and  access  to  sewage 
collection  systems. 

This  provisk>n  cannot  be  considered  contro- 
versial. The  cotonlas  along  our  southwestern 
border  with  Mexico  need  and  deserve  the  at- 
tentk>n  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  of  the  Congress.  I  again  commend  our 
distinguished  chairman  for  his  recognition  of 
these  tragic  conditKins  and  urge  support  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  bill.  Once  again  Chairman  Whitten 
has  reported  an  excellent,  well-crafted  appro- 
priatkxis  t)ill. 

In  partKular,  I'm  proud  that  the  chairman 
and  his  subcommittee  responded  to  my  re- 
quest and  those  of  others  to  signifkantly  in- 
crease the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children.  This 
bill  provxles  an  increase  of  $1 18  millk)n  above 
inflatkxi  for  the  WIC  Program  next  year.  The 
largest  increase  in  WIC  in  5  years;  The  in- 
crease will  mean  we  can  reach  over  200,000 
additkmal  infants  and  children  and  low-income 
pregnant  women  with  desperately  needed  nu- 
tritional servrces. 

This  country  has  a  wkjespread  and  persist- 
ent hunger  problem  that  is  disproportionately 
affecting  our  children.  One  out  of  every  five 
chikJren  in  America  is  poor  today.  The  Physi- 
cians Teisk  Force  on  Hunger  in  America  found 
that  malnutritkin  affects  almost  500,000  Amer- 
k»n  chiUren.  Requests  for  emergency  food 
assistance  increased  in  1987  by  an  average 
of  18  percent.  The  mayors'  study,  published  in 
December  1987,  also  found  that  25  of  the  26 
cities  reported  a  substantial  rise  in  the  number 
of  families  with  chiklren  requesting  assistance. 
It  is  shocking  that  the  United  States,  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world,  is  ranked  13th  in 
infant  mortality  rates  behind  such  countries  as 
Spain,  Ireland,  Japan,  Germany,  and  France. 

I  am  now  a  member  of  the  Domestic 
Hunger  Task  Force  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger  and  know  the  important 
impact  the  WIC  Program  has  had  in  reducing 
infant  mortality,  preventing  k}w  birthweight, 
and  alleviating  other  conditions  that  threaten 
ttie  health  of  America's  ctiikiren. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  only  55  percent 
of  those  eligible  are  able  to  participate  in  this 
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program.  That  means  that  almost  40,000  eligi- 
ble needy  pregnant  women  and  chiWren  in 
Oregon  alone  are  going  without  proper  nutri- 
tnn  during  ttieir  most  vulnerable  days.  Tliis 
appropriatkins  bril  will  help  change  that 

Numerous  studies  document  the  kmg-term 
savings  associated  with  investing  in  WIC's 
prenatal  servk»s.  Let  me  quote  from  one  of 
those  reports  issued  by  former  Presklents 
Gerald  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  problem  of 
ingrained  poverty.  But  early  intervention  is 
the  tiest  opportunity  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty.  There  is  solid  evidence  that  Feder- 
al programs  such  as  •  •  •  WIC  •  •  •  offerts) 
one  of  the  best  investments  the  country  can 
make  in  its  own  people. 

The  Increase  in  WIC  funding  as  provided  in 
this  tiill  is  a  sound  investment.  Once  again, 
the  chairman  has  demonstrated  his  leadership 
on  this  issue  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  that. 
I  also  want  to  thank  him  for  working  with 
those  of  us  deeply  concerned  ¥«th  expanding 
WIC. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2883  to  compliment  the 
AppropriatkKis  Committee,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Development.  Agriculture,  arxJ  Relat- 
ed Agencies,  its  chairman,  Mr.  Whitten,  and 
its  ranking  member,  Mrs.  Smith,  for  ttie  work 
they  have  done  in  bringing  this  fiscal  year 
1990  appropriatrens  bill  to  the  fkxx.  I  know 
the  difficult  decisk>ns  wh«h  faced  ttie  sub- 
committee and  I  thank  ttiem  for  their  efforts. 
Contained  in  this  bill  is  a  new  effort  on 
water  quality,  whk;h  the  subcommittee  has 
funded  in  the  research  and  extension  portions 
of  the  bill.  This  effort  is  kxig  overdue  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  tiearings  in  the 
House  Agriculture  Sutxx>mmittee  on  Depart- 
ment Operatons,  Research,  and  Foreign  Agri- 
culture. whk;h  I  chair.  I  wish  that  some  of  the 
other  functkins  couW  have  been  fully  funded, 
notably  the  effort  in  the  Economk:  Research 
Servk:e  to  compile  a  pestkxle  use  data  base, 
and  I  will  continue  to  encourage  full  funding 
tor  ttiese  efforts  in  the  future. 

I  hope  that  a  signifk^ant  portion  of  ttie  water 
quality  effort  can  be  directed  at  finding  alter- 
native methods  of  pest  control.  Producers  and 
consumers  alike  are  concerned  about  agricul- 
tural chemk^ls  on  their  food  and  in  their 
water.  Reducing  agricultural  ctiemkal  use, 
controlling  waste  from  animal  agriculture  oper- 
atkxis.  and  finding  safer  alternatives  shoukj 
be  the  focus  of  our  efforts.  Our  subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  on  the  water  quality  initiative 
and  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  ttie  specific 
details  of  ttie  Department  of  Agriculture's 
[USDA]  plans  will  become  available  for  us  fa} 
better  judge  the  direction  of  ttie  program  in 
future  years. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony 
before  ttie  subcommittee,  we  are  going  to  see 
a  numt>er  of  forces  whk:h  will  limit  ttie  use  and 
availability  of  cun^ent  agricultural  chemicals. 
The  reregisti^ation  program  at  ttie  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  [EPA],  state  regulatory 
actions,  and  decisions  on  individual  chemicals 
will  tiegin  to  remove  some  of  our  currentiy 
registered  pesticides.  We  will  need  to  find 
ways  of  reducing  ttie  use  of  ttiese  chemicals 
and  will  need  to  find  alternatives.  Meeting 
these  pressures  and  meeting  ttie  water  quality 
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goals  are  very  compatible  and  should  run  m 
concert. 

Whiie  we  are  on  the  subject  of  research 
and  extension.  I  «rant  to  rriake  a  few  other  ob- 
servations. I  am  pleased  Vr\a\  dunng  these  dtf 
ftcutt  times,  ttw  subcommittee  has  been  able 
to  fnA  funding  for  r>eeded  irxrreases  for  these 
furxrtions.  As  usual.  I  would  have  preferred 
tt«at  furxjing  for  the  competitrve  research 
grants  t>e  at  ttie  Department's  recommer>ded 
level,  but  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  t>een 
able  to  furxl  a  modest  Irx^rease  As  we  ap- 
proach consideration  of  ttie  1990  farm  txll,  we 
will  examine  ttie  research  program  fundir>g 
issue  in  more  detail  and  I  look  forward  to 
wort(ir)g  with  the  Appropriations  Ckjmmittee 
during  this  process. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  subcommittee  has  un- 
dertaken a  review  of  the  need  for  international 
trade  arxl  development  centers.  This  program 
has  resulted  in  an  increased  numt)er  of  fund- 
ing requests  and  we  need  to  take  a  careful 
kx)k  at  wtwre  we  are  lieaded.  given  our  finite 
resources,  before  we  continue  to  fund  these 
efforts.  I  rT>ake  note  of  the  fact  that  the  same 
issue  should  t>e  raised  atxxit  funding  for  bio- 
technology research  centers,  for  which  the 
funding  requests  have  also  exparxjed  greatly 
I  do  rwt  feel  tfiat  in  these  tough  budgetary 
times  It  makes  good  sense  to  proceed  without 
a  strategic  plan  for  tfie  devek>pment  of  these 
centers.  Nor  does  it  make  good  scientific 
ser^se  to  fund  these  efforts  in  isolation  of 
each  otfier. 

I  am  pleased  ttiat  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Irfspection  Service  fur>ding  was  in- 
creased. Tfwse  vital  furx:tions  are  the  frontline 
of  defense  of  American  agriculture  against 
plant  and  animal  pests  in  diseases  I  am  also 
pleased  that  Vne  animal  welfare  functions,  a 
small  but  politically  important  part  of  APHIS,  is 
sct)eduled  for  an  increase 

In  the  conservation  area.  I  feel  tfiat  the  sub- 
committee has  done  a  good  |ob  in  restonng  a 
number  of  vital  progams.  I  fx}pe  that  as  water 
quality  issues  increase  in  importance  and  as 
we  start  into  ttie  1990  farm  bill  ttiat  we  can 
work  wnth  ttie  Appropriations  Committees  to 
work  these  water  quality  goals  into  our  con- 
servation programs.  I  note  and  appreciate  the 
increase  in  ttie  Colorado  River  Salinity  Control 
Program  wtuch  is  so  important  to  folks  m  my 
part  of  ttie  country. 

I  want  to  compliment  ttie  subcommittee  lor 
stressing  ttie  importance  of  food  safety  in  the 
funding  proposal  for  ttie  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration [FDA].  The  issue  is  at  ttie  top  of 
consumer  concerns  and  is  putting  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  on  us  to  respond.  Increased  moni- 
toring of  food,  improved  detection  mettiodok>- 
gies.  better  residue  data  bases,  and  a  host  of 
other  programs  are  needed  and  ttie  subcom- 
mittee has  noted  ttiese  needs  in  ttie  proposed 
increase  in  FDA  funding  for  ttie  food  safety 
furxrtion. 

Rnalty.  I  ttiank  the  subcommittee  for  finding 
funding  for  ttie  planned  relocation  of  ttie  US 
Salinity  Laboratory  at  Riverside.  CA.  I  wnll  be 
wortong  with  the  subcommittee  in  the  future  to 
secure  ttie  needed  construction  funding  for 
ttm  vital  USDA  research  facility  I  also  ac- 
knowledge the  effort  of  ttie  subcommittee  to 
fund  ttie  documentary  film  of  American  food 
and  agriculture,  an  education  effort  needed 


more  than  ever  given  the  food  cnses  of  recent 
months 

Again.  I  thank  the  subcommittee  and  its 
leadership  for  the  effort  ttiey  have  put  forth  in 
this  lull,  and  urge  ttie  Members  to  support  it 

Mr  EMERSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse  today 
to  give  my  strong  support  to  H  R.  2883,  the 
rural  devekspment,  agriculture,  and  related 
agencies  appropnations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1990 

This  measure  represents  what  has  been  a 
long  and  deliberative  process  It  is  fair  to  say 
ttiat  ttiose  of  us  who  have  tjeen  involved  in 
shaping  this  legislation,  have  worked  hard  to 
send  an  appropnations  t>ill  to  ttie  floor  that 
meets  many  of  today's  agricultural  needs,  but 
yet  reflects  much  needed  fiscal  responsibility 
This  legislation  represents  many  difficult 
budget  decisions  that  continues  to  prove  agn- 
culture  IS  willing  to  pull  its  fair  share  of  the 
txjdget  reduction  load 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  a  particular  item 
within  this  appropnations  measure  that  contin- 
ues to  tienefrt  agricultural  producers  across 
the  Nation  For  several  years  now.  research 
on  rhe  soybean  cyst  nematode  problem  has 
been  conducted  in  my  district  at  the  Delta 
Area  Agricultural  Research  Center  in  Portage- 
ville,  MO  This  facility  is  ideally  suited  to  con- 
ducting this  research,  given  its  extensive  past 
work  on  the  problem  and  the  fact  that  many 
farmers  in  the  country  continue  to  face  a  sen- 
ous  soyliean  cyst  nematode  problem 

It  IS  my  hope  ttiat  this  body  will  do  as  in  the 
past  and  approve  this  research  as  part  of  the 
appropnations  package  By  doing  so.  I  believe 
we  will  be  saving  a  number  of  farmers  from  fi- 
nancial rum  in  the  long  run,  thus  saving  the 
Federal  Government  many  times  the 
$285,000  we  will  spend  on  soybean  cyst  nem- 
atode research  this  year 

Likewise,  ttiere  are  many  other  fine  projects 
and  research  efforts  contained  in  this  bill  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stiow  their  support  for 
these  endeavors  by  giving  favorable  approval 
to  this  apipropnations  measure 

Mr  SHUMWAY  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse  to  sup- 
port the  committee  report  language  to  H  R 
2883  as  it  relates  to  the  scientifk:  Investigation 
of  FD&C  Red  No  3  This  color  has  t)ecome 
an  essential  component  of  a  numt)er  of  prod- 
ucts 

The  report  provides,  in  essence,  that  the 
FDA  and  industry  will  pertorm  a  collatx)rative 
long-term  study  of  the  possible  health  impacts 
of  FD&C  Red  No  3  FDA  will  lend  its  scientific 
expertise  particularly  in  protocol  development, 
while  the  industry  funds  the  study  FDA  would 
await  the  results  of  this  study  pnor  to  finalizing 
action  regarding  ttie  permanently  or  provision- 
ally approved  uses  of  ttie  color  Noted  scien- 
tists such  as  Dr  Louis  Braverman  and  Dr 
Sorell  Schwartz  from  the  Unrversity  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Georgetown  University,  respec- 
tively, have  indicated  that  this  study  would  t>e 
relevant  to  addressing  any  outstanding  ques- 
tions concerning  FD&C  Red  No  3.  Parbcularty 
in  view  of  ttie  fact  that  FDA  had  indk^ated  that 
ttiere  is  not  a  fiealth  concern  associated  with 
this  color,  adequate  time  stioukJ  be  devoted 
toward  developing  additional  data  confirming 
ttie  safety  of  ttie  color  The  report  language 
accomplishes  this  result. 

Mr  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  in  sup- 
port of  H  R  2883.  the  bill  to  appropnate  funds 


for  fiscal  year  1 990  for  rural  development,  ag- 
nculture,  and  related  agencies.  Juggling  prior- 
ities, meeting  national  needs,  and  still  staying 
within  the  t>udget  Is  never  an  easy  task.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee,  tfie  sutxxjmmittee.  and 
especially  Its  ctiairman.  Mr.  Whitten.  sfKHiM 
be  commended  for  meeting  ttiose.  often  corv 
ftlcting.  goals  and  for  tiringing  an  Important  ap- 
propriations bill  to  ttie  floor  In  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  devastating  drought  of 
1988  is  still  with  us.  Alttiough  parts  of  the 
Nation  have  been  fortunate  enough  in  recent 
weeks  to  receive  rain,  the  damage  done  from 
last  year  is  with  us  still.  For  example,  in  my 
own  State,  the  wheat  harvest  this  year,  in 
spite  of  an  Increase  In  ttie  number  of  acres 
planted  in  1 989  from  1 988.  Is  going  to  be  half 
of  what  It  was  last  year.  Ttie  situation  is  ttie 
same  in  many  other  areas,  and  may  worsen. 

This  House  has  responded  with  compassion 
to  bring  relief  to  ttiose  farmers  by  extending 
last  year's  disaster  legislation  for  one  more 
year.  It  is  my  hope  ttiat  tiefore  we  go  home 
for  the  August  break,  the  Senate  will  act  like- 
wise and  a  bill  will  tie  before  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

In  spite  of  the  marvelous  advarKes  made  m 
recent  years  in  agncultural  science  and  tecfi- 
nologies.  last  year's  drought,  and  its  continu- 
ation into  this  year  stiow  all  too  vividly  how 
much  our  farmers,  ttie  world's  most  productive 
farmers,  depend  still  on  ttie  vagaries  of  ttie 
weattier  to  meet  our  food  needs.  Making  sure 
our  farmers  have  ttie  most  modem,  ttie  lead- 
ing edge  of  science,  is  growing  more  critKal 
all  the  time  to  make  sure  ttie  United  States 
maintains  its  atxjndant.  diverse,  and  afford- 
able supply  of  food  and  can  meet  growing 
world  demand  for  food. 

In  a  modest  building  on  the  campus  of 
Kansas  State  University,  ttie  battle  to  meet 
this  challenge  is  being  waged,  and  will  be  won 
with  our  support.  The  Wtieat  Genetics  Re- 
sources Center  Is  one  of  ttie  world's  preemi- 
nent centers  of  research  into  ttie  development 
of  new  wtieat  varieties  Researchers  there 
have  collected  specimens  of  wtieat  gemv 
plasm,  tfie  very  genetic  txjilding  blocks  of  the 
staff  of  lite,  from  througtiout  the  world  for  use 
in  breeding  wheat  vaneties  resistant  to  dis- 
ease, adverse  weather,  such  as  drought,  as 
well  as  man  made  threats. 

It  IS  from  this  collection  of  wtieat  germplasm 
that  researctiers  from  academia  and  ttie  pri- 
vate sector  througtiout  ttie  world  are  working 
to  produce  the  wtieats  that  will  be  milled  into 
the  bread  flour,  crackers,  and  pasta  to  feed  us 
and  our  children  In  the  future.  This  legislation 
makes  a  modest  Investment  In  that  modest 
yet  extraordinary,  facility.  The  $100,000  for  the 
Wheat  Genetics  Resources  Center  will  enable 
Its  research  to  continue  for  another  year,  to 
produce  results  we  all  will  realize  for  many 
years  to  come 

I  commend  ttie  committee  for  this  action 
and  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  this  criti- 
cal legislatkjn. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nse  to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R 
2883,  the  rural  development,  agriculture,  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1990 

There  is  one  particular  provision  Included  In 
H.R.  2883  that  is  extremely  important  to  my 
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constituents.  That  Is  the  continuation  of  the 
GoMen  Nematode  Program  under  the  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  [APHIS]. 

APHIS  fias  for  years  now  been  routir>ely  in- 
specting potatoes  and  ottier  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  Suffolk  County,  NY,  to  check  for  infes- 
tation by  the  gokien  nematode  disease.  This 
dsease  is  restricted  to  New  York,  and  it  has 
tieen  successfully  contained  due  to  the  work 
of  APHIS  inspectors. 

If  the  Golden  Nematode  Program  were  not 
In  place,  ttie  inspection  of  Long  Island  pota- 
toes and  ottier  commodities  tiy  qualified  Fed- 
eral officials  would  cease.  Were  ttiis  to  occur, 
ottier  States  and  foreign  nations  would  lose  all 
confiderKe  in  Long  Island  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  likely  impose  embargoes  on  Long 
Island  produce.  This  would  result  in  a  crippling 
of  the  farm  industry  in  my  district. 

Farming  is  a  vital  Industry  on  eastern  Long 
Island.  Suffolk  County  is  the  leading  agricultur- 
al county  In  New  York  State  based  on  ttie 
wholesale  value  of  its  farm  products.  Preserv- 
ing APHIS  funding  for  ttie  inspection  of  local 
produce  Is  a  very  important  issue  for  Long 
Island  farmers.  H.R.  2883  provides  the  neces- 
sary funding  for  this  program. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  advocacy  of  my 
concerns  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Mr. 
McHuGH,  a  member  of  the  Agncultural  Appro- 
prlatKins  Subcommittee.  1  am  also  deliglited 
by  ttie  responsiveness  of  the  able  ctiairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sutxx>mmittee, 
Mr.  Whitten,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member,  Mrs. 
Smith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  H.R.  2788  and  ask 
that  my  colleagues  vote  in  favor  of  this  impor- 
tant legislatnn. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  the 
House  of  Representatives  took  a  positive 
action  in  solving  our  Nation's  hunger  crisis.  By 
approving  ttie  Domestic  Food  Program  provi- 
sions in  ttie  agriculture  appropriations  bill,  we 
are  helping  to  provkJe  thousands  of  needy 
families  find  some  relief  from  iHinger. 

In  my  State  of  Oregon,  480,000  people — 
ever  17  percent  of  the  population — sought 
help  from  community  food  assistance  pro- 
grams last  year.  Ttiese  people,  most  of  them 
families  with  children,  received  emergency 
food  boxes  consisting  of  plain,  but  nutritious 
foods. 

Most  of  the  food  ttiat  filled  ttiese  emergen- 
cy food  boxes  came  from  Federal  commod- 
ilies  programs,  corporate  donations,  and  com- 
munity food  drives.  Ttie  sad  fact  is  that  ttie 
Federal  and  corporate  nutritxjn  resources  are 
now  in  stiort  supply — but  more  and  more 
people  are  needing  this  kind  of  tieip. 

The  Oregon  Food  Bank  gave  away  20  mil- 
lion pounds  of  food  last  year,  and  Federal 
commodities  accounted  for  nearly  one-quarter 
of  that  amount.  Now,  with  these  commodities 
(trying  up,  food  banks  are  hard  put  to  try  to 
find  alternatives. 

This  is  not  ttie  time  to  eliminate  funding  for 
Federal  cost  stiaring  for  ttie  food  transporta- 
tion and  storage  provided  for  under  ttie  Tenv 
porary  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  as 
Itie  kinder,  gentler  administration  has  pro- 
posed. Ttie  small  investment  of  $50  million 
Mil  continue  to  pay  tiig  dividends  in  our  Na- 
tion's hunger  relief  effort. 


We  can't  forget  that  there's  much  more  to 
be  done  to  eliminate  hunger,  but  we  can  all 
sleep  a  Httie  better,  knowing  that  needy  fami- 
lies will  have  eaten  a  little  better  as  a  result  of 
our  efforts  to  keep  this  program  aKve. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2883,  the  fiscal  year 
1990  rural  development,  agriculture,  and  relat- 
ed agencies  appropriatk>ns  legislation.  I  woukj 
like  to  commend  the  ctiairman  of  ttie  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Whrten,  ttie  ranking  memtier  of  ttie 
committee,  Mr.  Conte,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  ttie  Appropriations  Committee  for  their 
work  on  this  iniportant  piece  of  legislation. 

1  woukJ  especially  like  to  applaud  the  com- 
mittee for  its  inclusion  of  two  specific  provi- 
sions in  ttie  tiill. 

First  Mr.  Ctiairman,  the  committee  included 
$420,000  in  funding  under  the  1990  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Special  Grant  Program  for 
ttie  Food  Marketing  Policy  Center  which  is 
tiased  at  ttie  University  of  Connecticut  In 
Storrs,  CT.  This  level  of  funding  is  critical  to 
ttie  success  of  ttie  policy  center,  which  serves 
as  ttie  core  research  group  for  the  national 
food  and  agriculture  marketing  research  effort 
that  involves  18  universities,  the  USDA,  FDA, 
EPA,  and  the  GAO. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has  recog- 
nized ttie  Food  Marketing  Policy  Center  as  the 
natk}nal  leader  in  the  effort  to  provide  a  safer 
and  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  in 
ttie  United  States.  Increased  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1990  will  alk}w  the  center  to  continue  to 
improve  the  safety  of  food  to  consumers,  and 
help  to  find  ways  to  increase  the  level  of  con- 
sumer confkJeiice  about  ttie  foods  produced 
in  this  country,  which  has  become  an  increas- 
ingly important  issue  in  recent  months. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  continuing  to  fund  ttie  farmers' 
market  demonstration  projects  started  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  In  the  100th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  with  Congressmen  Lei>nd 
and  Atkins  to  establish  a  demonstratkjn  pro- 
gram to  provide  mottiers  in  ttie  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  [WIC]  Program  with  cou- 
pons to  be  redeemed  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  authorized  farmers  markets  In 
addition  to  receiving  vouchers  to  use  at  gro- 
cery stores  to  buy  milk,  cheese,  cereal,  eggs, 
juice,  and  infant  formula. 

After  passage  of  the  fiscal  year  1 989  appro- 
priations in  the  100th  Congress,  the  USDA 
was  appropriated  $2  million  for  distritxjtkjn  to 
10  qualified  States  to  begin  a  WlC-Farmers 
Market  Program.  One  of  the  successful  appli- 
cants for  this  program  is  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut.  Three  years  ago,  the  Hartford 
food  system  began  distributing  coupons  In  ttie 
Hartford  area  for  WIC  recipients.  Because  of 
ttie  enormous  success  of  tfie  program,  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  expand  it  nationwkle.  Now 
ttie  Connecticut  program  tias  gone  statewide 
and  has  been  distritxjting  coupons  to  more 
ttian  30,000  WIC  recipients  across  the  State. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  ttiere  are  only  winners  with 
ttiis  program.  First  not  only  does  it  provide 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  WIC  recipients, 
wtio  may  not  otherwise  buy  ttiem,  but  ttie  pro- 
gram also  increases  ttie  availability  of  low-cost 
fresh  fruit  in  low-income  areas  by  encouraging 
the  devekjpment  of  farmers  markets.  Second, 
ttie  program  helps  small  farmers  through  ttieir 
increased  sales  at  farmers  markets.  Most  im- 


portantly, this  program  improves  ttie  nutrition 
of  kMv-income  mottiers  arid  ctiildren  by  sup- 
plementing ttie  WlC-purchased  Items  with 
fresh  produce. 

The  Farmers  Martlet  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram is  one  example  wtiere  ttie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  cooperation  with  the  States,  local 
governments,  and  private  groups,  is  taking 
constructive  action  to  improve  ttie  tiealth  and 
nutrition  of  tow-income  families.  This  partner- 
ship is  a  very  positive  step  in  bringing  ttiose 
who  need  togettier  with  ttie  farmers  wtK) 
have. 

Again,  Mr.  Ctiairman,  1  applaud  ttie  commit- 
tee for  Its  inclusion  of  furiding  for  ttiese  two 
innovative  txit  common  sense  programs,  one 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  our  food  supply  and 
the  ottier  to  improve  ttie  access  of  healttiy 
foods  to  people  wtio  may  not  ottierwise  have 
It. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  ttiat  will  provkle  some  much- 
needed  support  for  efforts  to  diversify  the  agri- 
cultural economy  by  encouraging  ttie  planting 
of  specified  industrial  and  oilseed  crops. 

Industrial  products  derived  from  agricultural 
commodities  hold  great  promise  for  strength- 
ening ttie  farm  economy,  reducing  the  need 
for  petroleum  imports,  and  improving  ttie  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Allowing  producers  of  program  crops  to  use 
part  of  ttieir  permitted  acreage  to  raise  specif- 
ic new  crops  such  as  milkweed,  kenaf  and 
cramtie  is  a  sensible  way  to  help  reduce  costs 
to  ttie  Federal  Government  while  akHng  re- 
search efforts  that  coukj  yiekj  valuable  divi- 
dends for  ttie  Nation  as  a  wtiole.  Since  the 
permitted  crops  are  spelled  out  in  ttie  bill,  pro- 
ducers of  estatilistieid  nonprogram  crops,  such 
as  dry  edible  beans,  will  not  be  faced  with  ttie 
problem  of  new  competitk>n  from  growers  who 
normally  raise  program  crops. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  tiill  provkling  appropriations  for  ag- 
riculture and  rural  development  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

People  sometimes  don't  realize  ttiat  a  large 
portion  of  the  Agriculture  Department's  budget 
Is  devoted  to  food  and  nutrition  programs. 
This  t>ill  contains  funding  for  sctiool  kjnch  pro- 
grams, food  stamps,  temporary  food  assist- 
ance programs,  and  ottier  chikj  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

One  very  important  program  funded  by  this 
bill  is  the  Women,  Infants,  and  Ctiildren  Pro- 
gram, better  known  as  WIC.  WIC  has  gained 
ttie  support  of  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
ttie  putilic  for  its  cost-effkaent  use  of  taxpayer 
money  whk^h  has  resulted  in  healttiier  tiabies 
and  reduced  long-term  medcal  and  educa- 
tional costs.  The  bill  we  are  passing  today  in- 
creases the  WIC  appropriation  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  $200  million.  Ttiis  increase  in 
funding  will  do  a  world  of  good  for  ttie  hun- 
dreds of  expectant  women,  infants,  and  young 
chiMren  wtiose  health  will  be  improved  by  the 
nutritious  foods  provided  by  WIC. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  apptaud 
action  t>y  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
recognize  ttie  serious  dilemma  facing  today's 
farmers  and  generations  of  Americans  to 
come  in  ttie  area  of  water  quality  and  conser- 
vation. Questions  of  kxig-term  environmental 
damage  from  groundwater  depletion  and  sur- 
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face  water  contamination  have  t>ecome.  as 
they  should  tie,  top  pnonties  of  national 
debate. 

The  front  page  of  last  week's  Delta  Farm 
Press,  a  farm  magazine  putitished  in  Missis- 
sippi arxj  serving  the  Midsouth  area,  earned 
the  headline  "Aquifer  Recftarge  Is  Lagging." 
Similar  stories  are  becoming  all  too  common 
in  areas  reliant  on  groundwater  resources  for 
economic  and  community  purposes. 

In  soutiieast  Arl^ansas,  groundwater  re- 
sources are  subject  to  a  comtNnation  of 
grourxlwater  depletion  and  contamination 
Due  to  hydrological  forces  related  to  ground- 
water usage,  salt  contamination  is  destroying 
the  quality  of  remainir^g  water  resources  and. 
for  those  farmers  wtx)  must  rely  on  ground- 
water for  irrigation,  salt  contamination  to  the 
surface  is  causing  long-term  damage  to  the 
productivity  of  the  soil. 

I  have  been  working  with  Chicot  County 
farmers  to  develop  strategies  to  reverse  these 
dangerous  trends.  The  provisions  in  this  bill 
which  call  for  additional  funding  for  agricultural 
conservation  programs  are  highly  complemen 
tary  of  ttie  efforts  made  in  Arkansas  to  curtail 
use  of  groundwater  for  agncutture  and  to  rely 
on  surface  water  which  can  be  diverted  from 
streams  dunng  periods  of  high  flow  and  stored 
in  on-farm  reservoirs. 

I  think,  Mr  Chairman,  you  will  agree  that  the 
directkjn  given  by  tfie  committee  in  reference 
to  ACP  funding  increases  is  in  line  with  the 
type  of  solution  my  constituents  are  trying  to 
achieve.  Use  of  proper  water  management 
techniques  will  not  only  help  reverse  ground- 
water contamination  and  depletion,  they  will 
also  fiave  ttie  tienefit  of  reducing  runoff  of 
sedimentation  arxJ  contaminants  which  form  a 
major  part  of  this  country's  non-point  source 
pollution  problem 

I  assume.  Mr  Chairman,  that  the  funding  in- 
crease in  this  tMll  for  ACP  includes  both  cost- 
share  for  project  construction  as  well  as  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
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Again.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  you  and  the 
comrT>ittee  for  providing  needed  assistance  to 
rural  America  so  tfiat  together  we  can  properly 
address  water  issues  with  rational  solutions 
and  not  wart  until  ttie  sixxt-term  dictates  of 
errxitjon  take  control 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2883 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  Rural  Development.  Agricul- 
ture, and  Related  Agencies  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er  30.  1989.  and 
for  other  purposes:  namely: 
TITLE  I-AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

PaoDucnoH.  PaocEssiiic  amd  Marketing 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  fine  work  of  Chairman 
Whitteh  and  his  comjnittee  for  offer- 


ing the  House  such  a  responsible  and 
fair  measure. 

The  committee  recommends  main- 
taining or  increasing  funding  levels  for 
critical  programs  upon  which  rural 
America  depends.  Throughout  this 
decade,  rural  America  has  experienced 
a  roller  coaster  ride  of  numerous  eco- 
nomic spills  with  few  of  the  thrills— a 
plight  common  to  many  victims  of 
Reagan  administration  actions. 

We  in  Congress  must  maintain  our 
commitment  to  rural  programs.  This 
appropriations  bill  does  just  that.  In 
my  rural  State  of  West  Virginia  there 
is  a  critical  need  for  programs  that 
provide  grants  and  loans  for  water  and 
sewer  systems.  These  programs  are  es- 
sential for  the  economic  revitalization 
of  small  rural  communities.  Indeed, 
many  potential  businesses  are  lost  to 
more  urban  areas  liecause  of  inad- 
equate water  and  sewer  facilities.  By 
recognizing  the  importance  of  these 
programs  to  the  vitality  or  rural  com- 
munities, the  committee  bill  will  help 
to  combat  the  loss  of  economic  devel- 
opment in  rural  areas. 

Chief  among  West  Virginia's  soil 
conservation  line  of  action  is  the  Agri- 
cultural Program.  The  State's  steep 
topography  and  its  high  level  of  rain- 
fall contribute  to  the  large  participa- 
tion rate  in  this  program.  The  commit- 
tee found  that  the  ACP  yields  the 
greatest  conservation  benefits  of  all 
conservation  programs  and  therefore 
committed  increased  funding  for  this 
cost-efficient  program. 

Of  critical  concern  to  the  future 
health  of  this  Nations  population  is 
the  nutritional  status  of  every  Ameri- 
can. The  committee  provided  us  with  a 
resporisible  measure  by  maintaining  or 
increasing  our  commitment  to  the  do- 
mestic food  programs.  One  of  these 
programs,  the  Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  or  WIC,  is  noted  for  its 
effectiveness.  This  program  currently 
reaches  only  half  of  those  eligible.  By 
expanding  the  number  of  participants, 
the  committee  does  much  to  ensure 
the  health  and  competitiveness  of  the 
Nation's  future  work  force. 

Other  nutrition  programs  to  which 
funds  are  maintained  or  increased  are 
food  stamps,  child  nutrition,  and  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assist- 
ance Program  or  TEFAP.  All  of  these 
combine  to  constitute  our  national  line 
of  defense  against  nutritional  deficien- 
cy. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
coHnimittee  bill.  It  is  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced response  to  the  needs  of  rural 
America— that  area  which  covers  84 
percent  of  the  total  land  in  this  coun- 
try—and to  the  residents  of  urban 
areas  who  rely  on  the  substantial  non- 
farm  programs  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  penultimate  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2883,  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 


tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1990.  This  bill 
includes  funding  for  the  entire  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Forest  Service,  which  is 
funded  in  another  bill.  This  appropria- 
tion bill  provides  funding  for  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing  activi- 
ties within  USDA.  It  also  provides 
funds  for  farm  price  supports  and 
farm  export  programs.  Three  million 
dollars  is  included  for  State  mediation 
grants;  increased  funding  for  direct 
and  guaranteed  farm  ownership  and 
farm  operating  loans;  and  for  emer- 
gency disaster  loans,  the  bill  provides 
$600  million,  the  maximum  amount 
authorized  by  the  Food  and  Security 
Act  of  1985.  Many  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict will  qualify  for  these  low  interest 
loans. 

This  bill  increases  funding  for  water- 
shed and  flood  prevention  projects, 
which  is  desperately  needed.  Over  300 
lives  have  been  lost  and  over  51  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  inundated  by  floods 
during  1983  and  1984.  despite  Federal 
projects  during  these  same  years  to 
prevent  such  damages.  Studies  show 
that  almost  6  million  acres  of  farm- 
land within  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  were  flooded  in  1984.  Another 
6.7  million  acres  in  this  same  area 
were  flooded  during  the  next  3  years. 

Public  Law  98-8  addressed  the  need 
for  flood  control  and  conservation 
work  caused  by  hurricanes  and  rains 
which  covered  much  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  which  drains  over  40  percent  of 
this  Nations  water.  Legislation  since 
then  has  directed  the  continuation  of 
this  program. 

This  bill  is  the  primary  source  of 
funding  for  Federal  assistance  to  rural 
areas,  which,  as  stated  in  the  bill, 
covers  84  percent  of  the  entire  land 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  this  bill  includes  funds 
for  the  food  programs.  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  total  funds  included  in 
this  appropriation  bill  are  for  these 
nonfarm  programs,  including  food 
stamps,  school  lunches,  and  WIC  Pro- 
grams. 

As  chairman  of  the  Domestic 
Hunger  Task  Force  of  the  House 
Select  Conunittee  on  Hunger.  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  critical  impact 
WIC  has  in  improving  the  nutrition 
and  health  status  of  low  income  preg- 
nant women,  infants  and  children.  Re- 
search evidence  also  suggests  that 
WIC  may  improve  children's  cognitive 
skills.  Numeroiis  studies  have  docu- 
mented this  tremendous  track  record. 

Currently,  participation  in  WIC  is 
limited  to  just  over  50  percent  of  those 
eligible  due  to  funding  constraints. 
There  is  a  strong  bipartisan  consensus 
that  expanding  WIC  to  reach  more  of 
those  eligible  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive investments  of  limited  Federal  re- 
sources. A  number  of  recent  reports 
from  corporate  and  education  leaders. 
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Governors,   and   others   have   recom- 
mended an  expansion  for  'WIC. 

This  bill  provides  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately S200  million  over  current 
funding  levels,  roughly  $120  million 
more  than  the  current  services  level 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  As  a  result  of  this 
bill,  thousands  of  additional  poor  preg- 
nant women,  infants,  and  children  will 
receive  WIC's  critical  nutritional  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
conmiittee  and  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  continued  support  in 
funding  these  much  needed  agricul- 
ture programs  and  for  his  leadership 
in  expanding  WIC  and  providing  a 
substantial,  and  needed,  increase  for 
this  very  valuable  program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2883,  and  commend  the 
committee  for  once  again  providing  a 
l)alanced  bill  that  would  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  fiscal  year  1990.  The 
spending  that  is  required  under  the 
bill  is  equal  to  the  committee's  302  (b) 
subdivision  in  both  budget  authority 
and  outlays  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development.  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies.  It  is  therefore  con- 
sistent with  the  1990  budget  resolution 
and  the  bipartisan  budget  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee's inclusion  of  language  in  its 
report  that  will  bolster  the  posthar- 
vest  research  being  conducted  on 
sweet  potatoes  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  In  Raleigh,  NC.  Pres- 
ently, the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice supports  its  research  in  a  very 
small  way  each  year.  Any  increase  in 
this  funding  will  surely  strengthen  the 
important  work  now  being  conducted 
in  this  important  area. 

I  must  tell  my  colleagues  from  urban 
areas  that  while  its  easy  to  make  fun 
of  agricultural  research,  this  is  a  very 
serious  business.  Consimiers  want  and 
need  improved  food  products  that  are 
higher  in  nutrition  and  lower  in  calo- 
ries and  fat.  Fanners  and  processors 
need  new  markets  and  improved  prod- 
ucts for  these  markets.  The  United 
States  is  one  of  the  best  fed  Nations, 
at  the  least  cost  per  dollar  of  dispos- 
able income,  in  the  world.  This  fact  is 
primarily  due  to  the  historical  com- 
mitment of  Congress  to  agricultural 
research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sweet  potato  is 
one  of  our  most  nutritious  vegetables, 
yet  per  capita  consiunption  has  de- 
clined from  35  pounds  in  1935  to  about 
5  pounds  today.  A  major  reason  for 
this  decline  in  consumption  is  that  the 
processing  industry  has  not  developed 
Innovative  products  to  meet  changing 
consumer  preferences.  Researchers 
have  targeted  texture  control  as  being 
a  key  to  unlocking  a  vast  potential 


market  for  sweet  potato  products. 
Fundamental  research  is  needed  on 
composition  and  biochemical  factors 
controlling  the  texture  of  sweet  potato 
products,  which  could  lead  to  new 
markets  for  this  widely  grown  farm 
commodity.  With  the  proper  support, 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service's 
work  at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity will  yield  beneficial  results  for 
farmers,  processors  and  the  American 
consumer. 

Again,  I  thank  the  committee  for 
recognizing  this  important  need,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased Federal  support  for  research 
on  sweet  potatoes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  $1,789,000:  Provided,  That  not 
to  exceed  $8,000  of  this  amount  shall  be 
available  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

FARM  AKD  EXPORT  PROGRAMS 

For  development  of  a  plan  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  returning  the  use  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  to  its  primary  func- 
tion which  was  to  buy  and  sell  competitively 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  offset  high  Ameri- 
can costs  and  to  maintain  his  fair  share  of 
world  markets;  and  to  restore  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 32  (30  per  centum  of  customs  receipts) 
as  authorized  by  law,  the  use  of  which  is 
presently  suspended,  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  secure  his  income  from  the  user  of  his 
products  rather  than  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
to  enable  the  American  farmer  to  regain 
and  retain,  by  competitive  sales,  our  normal 
share  of  world  markets.  $500,000. 

COMPILATION  OF  METHODS  USED  BY  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  TO  PROTECT  THEIR  DOMESTIC  AG- 
RICULTURE 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
investigate  and  compile  a  listing  of  the  laws 
and  practices  used  by  foreign  countries  to 
protect  their  domestic  agriculture  from  for- 
eign competition  and  to  expand  their  for- 
eign markets  in  order  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment in  regaining  and  retaining  our  fair 
share  of  world  markets.  $500,000. 

OmCE  OP  THE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  ot 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  includ- 
ing not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $397,000:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $3,000  of  this  amount 
shall  be  available  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  as  determined  by  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary. 

OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Program  Analysis,  including 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  is  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109.  $4,554,000. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Administration 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
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to  carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this 
Act,  $467,000. 

RENTAL  payments  (USDA I 
'INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS) 

For  payment  of  space  rental  and  related 
costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-313  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  are  included  in  this  Act, 
$49,467,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  shaU  be  re- 
tained by  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  for 
non-recurring  repairs  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  That 
in  the  event  an  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  require  modifi- 
cation of  space  needs,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  transfer  a  share  of  that  agen- 
cy's appropriation  made  available  by  this 
Act  to  this  appropriation,  or  may  transfer  a 
share  of  this  appropriation  to  that  agency's 
appropriation,  but  such  transfers  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  space  rental  and  related  costs 
to  or  from  this  account. 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

For  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  Agriculture  buildings  pursuant  to 
the  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  authorized 
by  40  U.S.C.  486.  $23,033,000. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES   <  USDA  I 

For  necessary  expenses  for  activities  of 
Advisory  Committees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  are  included  in  this  Act, 
$1,494,000:  Provided.  That  no  other  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  support  of  ac- 
tivities of  Advisory  Committees. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 
I  INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS  I 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  except  for  expenses  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  section 
107g  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act, 
as  amended,  42  UJS.C.  9607g,  and  section 
6001  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act,  as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  6961. 
$20,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  Tliat  appropriations  and 
funds  available  herein  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  hazarc'ous  waste  manage- 
ment may  be  transferred  to  any  agency  of 
the  Department  for  its  use  in  meeting  all  re- 
quirements pursuant  to  the  above  Acts  on 
Federal  and  non-Federal  lands. 

Departmental  Administration 

< INCLUDING  transfers  OF  FUNDS) 

For  Personnel.  Finance  and  Management, 
Operations,  Information  Resources  Manage- 
ment, Advocacy  and  Enterprise,  and  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judges  and  Judicial  Officer, 
$22,020,000  and  In  addition,  for  payment  of 
the  USDA  share  of  the  National  Communi- 
cations System,  $2,000:  making  a  total  of 
$22,022,000  for  Departmental  Administra- 
tion to  provide  for  necessary  expenses  for 
management  support  services  to  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for  gen- 
eral administration  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, repairs  and  alterations,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous supplies  and  expenses  not  other- 
wise provided  for  and  necessary  for  the 
practical  and  efficient  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Including  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  of  which  not  to  exceed  $10,000  Is  for 
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employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  applicable  appropriations  in  this  Act 
for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the  holding 
of  hearings  as  required  by  5  U.S.C.  551-558. 
Working  Capital  Fund 

An  amount  of  $3,750,000  is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Departmental  Working  Cap- 
ital Fund  to  increase  the  Government's 
equity  in  this  fund  and  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  automated  data  processing, 
data  communication,  and  other  related 
equipment  necessary  for  the  provision  of 
Departmental  centralized  services  to  the 
agencies. 

OmcB  or  THE  Assistant  Sbcrttary  roR 

GOVSRNMKNTAL  AND  PUBLIC  AtTAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Governmental 
and  Public  Affairs  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams funded  in  this  Act.  $414,000. 

PUBLIC  ATFAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices  relating   to   the   coordination   of   pro- 
grams involving  public  affairs,  and  for  the 
dissemination    of    agricultural    information 
and  the  coordination  of  information,  woric 
and  programs  authorized  by  Congress  in  the 
Department,    $7,964,000    including    employ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence   of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  '7 
U.S.C.  2225),  of  which  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5 
D.S.C.  3109.  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000. 
may  be  used  for  farmers'  bulletins  and  not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  thirty-two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represents 
tives  of  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  (luiown  as  the  Yearbook  of  Atcri 
culture)  as  authorized  by  44   U.S.C    1301 
Provided,  That  in  the  preparation  of  motion 
pictures  or  exhibits  by  the  Department,  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employ 
ment  pursuant   to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706<a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  i" 
U.S.C.  2225). 

CONGRESSIONAL  RELATIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  for  liaison  with 
the  Congress  on  legislative  matters. 
$497,000. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

For  necessary  ext>enses  for  programs  in- 
volving intergovernmental  affairs  and  liai 
son  within  the  executive  branch.  $479,000 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  including  employ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  i7 
use.  2225),  $51,576,000.  including  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  contracting 
and  other  arrangements  with  public  agen- 
cies and  private  persons  pursuant  to  section 
6(aX8)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-452),  and  including  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  employment  under 
5  U.S.C.  3109;  and  including  a  sum  not  to 
exc«ed  $95,000  for  certain  confidential  oper- 
ational expenses  including  the  payment  of 
informants,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Inspector  General  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452  and  section  1337  of 
Public  Law  97-98. 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel,  $21,316,000. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economics 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary   for  Ekronomics  to 


carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this  Act. 
$454,000. 

ElcoNOMic  Research  Service 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Economic 
Research  Service  in  conducting  economic  re- 
search and  service  relating  to  agricultural 
production,  marketing,  and  distribution,  as 
authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946  <7  U.S.C.  1621-1627),  and  other 
laws,  including  economics  of  marketing: 
analyses  relating  to  farm  prices,  income  and 
population,  and  demand  for  farm  products, 
use  of  resources  in  agriculture,  adjustments, 
costs  and  returns  in  farming,  and  farm  fi- 
nance; research  relating  to  the  economic 
and  marketing  aspects  of  farmer  coopera- 
tives; and  for  analysis  of  supply  and  demand 
for  farm  products  in  foreign  countries  and 
their  effect  on  prospects  for  United  States 
exports,  progress  in  economic  development 
and  its  relation  to  sales  of  farm  products,  as- 
sembly and  analysis  of  agricultural  trade 
statistics  and  analysis  of  international  fi- 
nancial and  monetary  programs  and  policies 
as  they  affect  the  competitive  position  of 
United  States  farm  products,  $50,489,000:  of 
which  $500,000  shall  be  available  for  investi- 
gation, determination  and  finding  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  production  of  food  and 
upon  the  agricultural  economy  of  any  pro- 
posed action  affecting  such  subject  matter 
pending  before  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  presen- 
tation, m  the  public  interest,  before  said  Ad- 
ministrator, other  agencies  or  before  the 
courts:  Provided.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  to  continue  to  gather  sta- 
tistics and  conduct  a  special  study  on  the 
price  spread  t>etween  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer:  Provided  further.  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
-section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
use.  2225):  Provided  further.  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  analysis  of 
statistics  and  related  facts  on  foreign  pro- 
duction and  full  and  complete  information 
on  methods  used  by  other  countries  to  move 
farm  commodities  in  world  trade  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Statistics  Service  in  conducting 
statistical  reporting  and  service  work,  in- 
cluding crop  and  livestock  estimates,  statis- 
tical coordination  and  improvements,  and 
marketing  surveys,  as  authorized  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C. 
1621  1627)  and  other  laws.  $67,901,000:  Pro 
vided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  use.  2225).  and  not  to 
exceed  $40,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109 

World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  World  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Board  to  coordinate  and 
review  all  commodity  and  aggregate  agricul- 
tural and  food  data  used  to  develop  outlook 
and  situation  material  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C. 
1622g).  $1,936,000:  Provided.  That  this  ap- 
p.oprtation  shall  be  available  for  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  i7 
use.  2225) 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science  and  Education 

For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science 


and  Education  to  administer  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  for  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service,  Extension  Service,  and  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library,  $438,000. 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

I  including  transfers  op  FUNDS) 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  to  perform  agri- 
cultural research  and  demonstration  relat- 
ing to  production,  utilization,  marketing, 
and  distribution  (not  otherwise  provided 
for),  home  economics  or  nutrition  and  con- 
sumer use,  and  for  acquisition  of  lands  by 
donation,  exchange,  or  purchase  at  a  nomi- 
nal cost  not  to  exceed  $100.  $589,500,000: 
Provided,  That  appropriations  hereunder 
shall  be  available  for  temporary  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $115,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under  S 
use.  3109:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
appropriated  herein  can  be  used  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  organizers  of  na- 
tional and  international  conferences,  if  such 
conferences  are  in  support  of  agency  pro- 
grams: Provided  further.  That  appropria- 
tions hereunder  shall  be  available  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  and 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  one  for  re- 
placement only:  Provided  further.  That  uni- 
form allowances  for  each  uniformed  em- 
ployee of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  $400  annually:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  appropriations  hereun- 
der shall  be  available  to  conduct  marketing 
research:  Provided  further.  That  appropria- 
tions hereunder  shall  be  available  pursuant 
to  7  U.S.C.  2250  for  the  construction,  alter- 
ation, and  repair  of  buildings  and  Improve- 
ments, but  unless  otherwise  provided  the 
cost  of  constructing  any  one  building  shall 
not  exceed  $250,000,  except  for  headhouses 
or  greenhouses  which  shall  each  be  limited 
to  $750,000,  and  except  for  ten  buildings  to 
be  constructed  or  improved  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $400,000  each,  and  the  cost  of  alter- 
ing any  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  cur- 
rent replacement  v^ue  of  the  builaing  or 
$250,000.  whichever  is  greater:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  limitations  on  alterations 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
modernization  or  replacement  of  existing  fa- 
cilities at  Beltsville.  Maryland:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  foregoing  limitations  shall 
not  apply  to  replacement  of  buildings 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  April  24.  1948 
(21  U.S.C.  113a):  Provided  further,  That  the 
foregoing  limitations  on  purchase  of  land 
shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase  of  land  at 
Corvallis,  Oregon:  Weslaco,  Texas;  and  Kim- 
berly,  Idaho:  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $190,000  of  this  appropriation  ma; 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Science  and  Education  for  the 
scientific  review  of  international  Issues  in- 
volving agricultural  chemicals  and  food  ad- 
ditives. 

Special  fund:  To  provide  for  additional 
labor,  subprofessional,  and  junior  scientific 
help  to  be  employed  under  contracts  and  co- 
operative agreements  to  strengthen  the 
work  at  Federal  research  installations  in  the 
field,  $2,000,000. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  acquisition  of  land,  construction, 
repair,  improvement,  extension,  alteratloa 
and  purchase  of  fixed  equipment  or  facili- 
ties as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  agricultur- 
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al  research  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  not  otherwise  provided. 
$5,390,000:     Provided,    That    facilities    to 
house  Bonsai  collections  at  the  Natiotuil  Ar- 
boretum may  be  constructed  with  funds  ac- 
cepted under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
94-129  (20  UJ5.C.  195)  and  the  limiUtion  on 
construction  contained  in  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912  (40  U.S.C.  68)  shaU  not  apply  to  the 
construction  of  such  facilities:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funds  recovered  in  satisfaction  of 
judgment  at  the  Plum  Island  Animal  Dis- 
ease Center  shall  be  available  and  augment 
funds  appropriated  in  a  prior  fiscal  year  for 
construction  at  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease 
Center  and  be  used  for  construction  neces- 
sary to  consolidate  research  and  operations 
at  the  Center  and  for  renovation  of  the 
Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center. 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  for  cooperative  forestry  and  other 
research,   for  facilities,  and  for  other  ex- 
penses, including  $158,545,000  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  ap- 
proved March  2,  1887,  as  amended,  includ- 
ing administration  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  penalty  mail 
costs    of    agricultural    experiment   stations 
under  section  6  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as 
amended,     and     payments     under    section 
1361(c)  of  the  Act  of  October  3,   1980  (7 
U.S.C.  301n.):  $12,975,000  for  granU  for  co- 
operative forestry  research  under  the  Act 
approved  October  10.  1962  (16  D.S.C.  582a- 
582-a7),  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318 
approved  June  23,  1972,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  and  payments  under  sec- 
tion 1361(c)  of  the  Act  of  October  3.  1980  <7 
U.S.C.  301n.);  $35,333,000  for  payments  to 
the  1890  land-grant  colleges,  including  Tus- 
kegee  University,  for  research  under  section 
1445  of  the  National  Agricultural  Research, 
Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977 
(Public  Law  95-113),  as  amended,  including 
administration  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  penalty  mail  costs 
of  the   1890   land-grant  colleges  including 
Tuskegee   University;   $47,835,000   for  con- 
tracts and  grants  for  agricultural  research 
under  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  450i);  (40.416.000  for  competitive 
research  grants  including  administrative  ex- 
penses; $5,476,000  for  the  support  of  animal 
health  and  disease  programs  authorized  by 
section  1433  of  Public  Law  95-113,  including 
administrative  expenses;  $200,000  for  sup- 
plemental and  alternative  crops  and  prod- 
ucts as  authorized  by  the  National  Agricul- 
tural  Research.   Extension,   and  Teaching 
Policy     Act     of     1977     (7     U.S.C.     3319d): 
$1,168,000  for  grants  for  research  and  (in- 
struction of  facilities  to  conduct  research 
pursuant  to  the  Critical  Agricultural  Mate- 
rials Act  of  1984  (7  U.S,C.  178);  and  section 
1472  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1977,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  3318),  to  remain 
available  until  expended;  $475,000  for  range- 
land  research  grants  as  authorized  by  sub- 
title M  of  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended;  $5,754,000  for  higher 
education  grants  under  section  1417(a)  of 
Public  Law  95-113.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
3152(a));  $3,750,000  for  grants  as  authorized 
by  section  1475  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  and  other  Acts:  $2,000,000  for 
grants  to  States  for  the  operation  of  inter- 
national trade  development  centers,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
learch.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of    1977.    as    amended    (7    U.8.C.    3292): 
$4,450,000  for  low-input  agriculture  as  au- 


thorized by  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  4701-4710);  and  $11,248,000 
for  necessary  expenses  of  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  activities,  including  coordi- 
nation and  program  leadership  for  higher 
education  work  of  the  Department,  adminis- 
tration of  payments  to  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  funds  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109;  in  all, 
$319,625,000. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  acquisition  of  land,  construction, 
repair,  improvement,  extension,  alteration, 
and  purchase  of  fixed  equipment  or  facili- 
ties and  for  grants  to  States  and  other  eligi- 
ble recipients  for  such  purposes,  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  agricultural  research, 
extension  and  teaching  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  where  not  other- 
wise provided,  $22,960,000. 

Extension  SiatviCE 
Payments  to  States.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the   Virgin    Islands.    Micronesia.    Northern 
Marianas  and  American  Samoa:   For  pay- 
ments for  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, to  be  distributed  under  sections  3(b)  and 
3(c)  of  said  Act,  for  retirement  and  employ- 
ees' compensation  costs  for  extension  agents 
and  for  costs  of  penalty  mail  for  coo(>erative 
extension  agents  and  State  extension  direc- 
tors, $246,594,000;  payments  for  the  nutri- 
tion and  family  education  program  for  low- 
income  areas  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act, 
$58,635,000;  payments  for  the  urban  garden- 
ing program  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act, 
$3,500,000;  payments  for  the  pest  manage- 
ment program  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act. 
$7,164,000:   payments  for  the   farm  safety 
program    under   section    3(d)    of    the    Act. 
$970,000;  payments  for  the  pesticide  impact 
assessment  program  under  section  3(d)  of 
the  Act,  $2,580,000;  grants  to  upgrade  1890 
land-grant  college  extension  facilities  as  au- 
thorized by  section  1416  of  Public  Law  99- 
198,  $9,508,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended:  payments   for   the   rural   develop- 
ment centers  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act, 
$950,000:    payments    for    extension    work 
under  section  209(c)  of  Public  Law  93-471, 
$953,000;  payments  for  a  groundwater  qual- 
ity program  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act. 
$4,000,000:  payments  for  a  financial  man- 
agement assistance  program  under  section 
3(d)  of  the  Act,  $1,427,000;  for  special  grants 
for  financially  stressed  farmers  and  dislocat- 
ed farmers  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  100- 
219,  $3,350,000;  and  payments  for  extension 
work  by  the  colleges  receiving  the  benefits 
of  the  second  Morrill  Act  (7  U.S.C.  321-326. 
328)  and  Tuskegee  University.  $22,000,000; 
in  aU.  $361,631,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$79,400,000  is  for  Home  Economics:  Provid- 
ed, That  fimds  hereby  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  3(c)  of  the  Act  of  June  26, 
1953,  and  section  506  of  the  Act  of  June  23. 
1972,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  paid  to  any 
State,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Micronesia,  Northern  Marianas,  and 
American  Samoa  prior  to  availability  of  an 
equal  sum  from  non-Federal  sources  for  ex- 
penditure during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Federal  administration  and  coordination: 
For  administration  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  the 
Act  of  August  11,  1955,  the  Act  of  October  5. 
1962,  section  506  of  the  Act  of  June  23.  1972. 
section  209(d)  of  Public  Law  93-471.  and  the 
Act  of  September  29,   1977  (7  U.S.C.  341- 


349).  as  amended,  and  section  1361(c)  of  the 
Act  of  October  3.  1980  (7  U.S.C.  301n.),  and 
to  coordinate  and  provide  program  leader- 
ship for  the  extension  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  several  States  and  insular  pos- 
sessions, $7,319,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$2,300,000  is  for  Home  Economics. 

National  AoRictrLnnLAL  Liuluit 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Library.  $14,448,000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U,S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  $675,000  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250  for  the  alteration 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvements. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Sbcrxtakt  for 

Marketing  and  Inspection  Services 
For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mar- 
keting and  Inspection  Services  to  administer 
programs  under  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service,  Federal  Grain  Inflection  Serv- 
ice, Agricultural  Cooperative  Service,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  (including  Office 
of  Transportation)  and  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Administration,  $427,000. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
< including  transfers  op  funds) 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
including  those  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1947.  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  114b- 
c).  necessary  to  prevent.  <»ntrol,  and  eradi- 
cate pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases;  to 
carry  out  inspection,  quarantine,  and  regu- 
latory activities;  to  discharge  the  authorities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Act  of  March  2,  1931  (46  Stat.  1468;  7  U£.C. 
426-426b);  and  to  protect  the  environment, 
as  authorized  by  law,  $342,146,000,  of  which 
$4,500,000  shaU  be  available  for  the  control 
of    outbreaks    of    insects,    plant    diseases, 
animal  diseases  and  for  control  of  pest  ani- 
mals and  birds  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  emergency  conditions:  Provided,  That 
$1,000,000  of  the  funds  for  control  of  the 
fire  ant  shall  be  placed  In  reserve  for  match- 
ing purposes  with  States  which  may  come 
Into  the  program:  Provided  further.  That  no 
funds  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  adminis- 
ter a  brucellosis  eradication  program  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  that  does  not  require 
minimum  matching  by  the  States  of  at  least 
40  per  centum:  Provided  further.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available   for  field 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944   (7   U.S.C.   2225),   and  not  to  exceed 
$40,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further.  That 
this  appropriation  shaU  be  available  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  and 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  two.  of  which 
one  shall  be  for  replacement  only:  Provided 
further.  That  uniform  allowances  for  each 
uniformed    employee    of    the    Animal    and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  shall  not  be 
In  excess  of  $400  annually:  Provided  further. 
That.    In   addition,    in   emergencies   which 
threaten  any  segment  of  the  agricultural 
production   Industry   of   this  country,   the 
Secretary  may  transfer  from  other  appro- 
priations or  funds  available  to  the  agencies 
or  corporations   of   the   Department   such 
sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  avail- 
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able  only  In  such  enaerjrendes  for  the  arrest 
and  eradication  of  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  or  pests  of  animals,  poultry,  or 
plants,  and  for  expenses  In  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  February  28.  1947.  as  amended, 
and  section  102  of  the  Act  of  September  21, 
1944.  as  amended,  and  any  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  funds  transferred  for  such  emer- 
gency purposes  in  the  next  preceding  fiscal 
year  shall  be  merged  with  such  transferred 
amounts. 

BUILDINGS  AlVD  rACILmCS 

For  plans,  construction,  repair,  improve- 
ment, extension,  alteration,  and  purchase  of 
fixed  equipment  or  facilities,  as  authorized 
by  7  U.S.C.  2250.  and  acquisition  of  land  as 
authorized  by  7  U.S.C.  428a.  $15,172,000 
Food  SArmf  aj*d  Inspection  Service 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv 
Ices  authorized  by  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec 
tion  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Poultry  Prod 
ucts       Inspection       Act.       as       amended. 
$422,799,000:  Provided.  That  this  appropna 
tion  shall  be  available  for  field  employment 
pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act   of    1944    (7   U.S.C.    2225).    and    not    to 
exceed   $75,000  shall   he  available    for   em 
ployment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Prorxded  fur 
ther.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail 
able  pursuant  to  law  (7  U.S.C.  2250  >  for  tho 
alteration  and  repair  of  buildings  and  im 
provements.  but  the  cost  of  altering  any  one 
building   during   the    fiscal    year   shall    not 
exceed    10   per  centum   of   the   current    re 
placement  value  of  the  buUding 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  stand- 
ardization activities  related  to  gram  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  including  field  employment  pur- 
suant to  section  706<a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  use.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  for  employment  under  5  USC 
3109.  $8,185,000:  Prvvided.  That  this  appro 
priation  shall  be  available  pursuant  to  law 
(7  use.  2250)  for  the  alteration  and  repair 
of  buildings  and  improvements,  but.  unless 
otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  altering  any 
one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  current  re- 
placement value  of  the  building:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  may  t>e  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
any  person  or  persons  who  require,  or  who 
authorize  payments  from  fee-supported 
funds  to  any  person  or  persons  who  require 
nonexpert,  nonterminal  interior  elevators  to 
maintain  records  not  involving  official  in- 
spection or  official  weighing  in  the  United 
States  under  Public  Law  94-582  other  than 
those  necessary  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
such  Act 

INSPECTION  AND  WEIGHING  SERVICES 

UMITATION  ON  INSPECTION  AND  WEIGHING 

SERVICES  EXPENSES 

Not  to  exceed  $36,856,000  (from  fees  col 
lectedi  shall  be  obligated  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  Inspection  and  Weighing 
Services. 

ACRIClTLTtrRAL  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  July  2.  1926 
(7  U.S.C.  451-457).  and  for  activities  relating 
to  the  marketing  aspects  of  cooperatives,  in- 
cluding economic  research  and  analysis  and 
the  application  of  economic  research  find- 
ings, as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Mar 
keting  Act  of  1946  (7  USC.  1621-1627).  and 


for  activities  with  institutions  or  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world  concerning  the 
development  and  operation  of  agricultural 
cooperatives  (7  U.S.C.  3291).  $4,714,000;  of 
which  $99,000  shall  be  available  for  a  field 
office  in  Hawaii:  Provided.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
marketing  services 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices related  to  consumer  protection,  agricul 
tural  marketing  and  distribution  and  regula 
tory  programs  as  authorized  by  law.  and  for 
administration  and  coordination  of  pay 
ments  to  States;  including  field  employment 
pursuant  to  section  706(ai  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  USC.  2225).  and  not  to 
exceed  $70,000  for  employment  under  5 
use  3109.  $33,187,000,  of  which  not  k'.s.s 
than  $1,623,000  .shall  be  availablf  for  the 
Wholesale  Market  Development  Program 
for  the  design  and  development  of  whole- 
.sale  and  farmer  market  facilities  for  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country: 
Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  pursuant  to  law  (7  U.S.C.  2250)  for 
the  alteration  and  repair  of  buildings  and 
improvements,  but,  unless  otherwise  provid 
fd,  the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building 
during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  current  replacement 
value  of  the  building. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Not  to  exceed  $37,962,000  (from  fees  col 
lected)  shall  be  obligated  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  administrative  expenses. 

FUNDS  FOR  STRENGTHENING  MARKETS.  INCOME. 

AND  SUPPLY    'SECTION  32' 

■INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

Funds  available  under  .section  32  of  the 
Act  of  Augu.st  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612ci  shall 
be  used  only  for  commodity  program  ex- 
penses as  authorized  therein,  and  other  re 
lated  operating  expenses,  except  for:  ( 1 ) 
transfers  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  authorized  by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  August  8.  1956:  (2i  transfers  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act.  and  (3)  not  more  than 
$8,007,000  for  formulation  and  administra- 
tion of  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders 
pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

For  payments  to  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, bureaus  and  departments  of  markets, 
and  similar  agencies  for  marketing  activities 
under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  i7  U.S.C.  1623(bi), 
$942,000 

Office  of  Transportation 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices related  to  agricultural  transportation 
programs  as  authorized  by  law;  including 
field  employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225). 
and  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C  3109.  $2,397,000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  law  (7  U.S.C.  2250)  for  the  al 
teration  and  repair  of  buildings  and  im- 
provements, but.  unless  otherwise  provided, 
the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during 
the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  current  replacement  value  of 
the  building 


Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 
For  necessary  expenses  for  administration 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  for  certifying  proce- 
dures used  to  protect  purchasers  of  farm 
products,  including  field  employment  pursu- 
ant to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
$9,562,000. 

Farm  Income  Stabilization 

Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams 

For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs  to 
administer  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  for 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Office  of  International  Ccxip- 
eration  and  Development,  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  $419,000. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 

salaries  and  expenses 

'  including  transfers  of  FUNDS' 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  including  expenses  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  programs  authorized  by 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393); 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq);  sections  7  to  15,  16(a), 
16(f).  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590o.  590p(a), 
590p(f).  and  590q);  sections  1001  to  1004. 
1006  to  1008.  and  1010  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  as  added  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1501  to  1504.  1506  to  1508,  and  1510);  the 
Water  Bank  Act.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1301  1311);  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2101);  sections 
202(c)  and  205  of  title  II  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  1592(c),  1595);  sections 
401.  402.  and  404  to  406  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2201  to  2205); 
the  United  States  Warehouse  Act.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  241-273);  and  laws  per- 
taining to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $632,588,000,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  fund:  Provided,  That 
other  funds  made  available  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
for  authorized  activities  may  be  advanced  to 
and  merged  with  this  account:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  these  funds  shall  be  available  for 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a>  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  use.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  shall  t>e  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further.  That 
no  part  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  (1)  to  influence  the 
vote  in  any  referendum;  (2)  to  Influence  ag- 
ricultural legislation,  except  as  permitted  in 
18  U.S.C.  1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other 
expenses  of  members  of  county  and  commu- 
nity committees  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  for  en- 
gaging in  any  activities  other  than  advisory 
and  supervisory  duties  and  delegated  pro- 
gram functions  prescribed  In  administrative 
regulations. 
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DAIRY  INDEICNITY  PROGRAM 


(INCLUDING  TRAMSFERS  OP  rUNDSI 

For  necessary  expenses  involved  In 
making  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farm- 
ers for  milk  or  cows  producing  such  milk 
and  manufacturers  of  dairy  products  who 
have  been  directed  to  remove  their  milk  or 
dairy  products  from  commercial  markets  be- 
cause it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  reg- 
istered and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  In  making  Indemnity  pay- 
ments for  milk,  or  cows  producing  such 
milk,  at  a  fair  market  value  to  any  dairy 
farmer  who  is  directed  to  remove  his  milk 
from  commercial  markets  because  of  (1)  the 
presence  of  products  of  nuclear  radiation  or 
fallout  if  such  contamination  is  not  due  to 
the  fault  of  the  farmer,  or  (2)  residues  of 
chemicals  or  toxic  substances  not  included 
under  the  first  sentence  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1968,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  450j), 
if  such  chemicals  or  toxic  substances  were 
not  used  in  a  manner  contrary  to  applicable 
regulations  or  labeling  instructions  provided 
at  the  time  of  use  and  the  contamination  is 
not  due  to  the  fault  of  the  farmer,  $5,000: 
Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  indemnity 
payments  to  any  farmer  whose  milk  was  re- 
moved from  commercial  markets  as  a  result 
of  his  willful  failure  to  follow  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  amount  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  facili- 
ties, and  authorities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  dairy  indemnity  disbursement. 

CORPORATIONS 
The  following  corporations  and  agencies 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expend- 
itures, within  the  limits  of  funds  and  bor- 
rowing authority  available  to  each  such  cor- 
poration or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law. 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  •  commit- 
ments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  as  may  t>e  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  corporation 
or  agency,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
administrative  and  operating  expenses 
For  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1516), 
$225,626,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$700  shall  be  available  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses,  as  authorized 
by  7  U.S.C.  1506(1). 

FEDERAL  CHOP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  FUND 

For  payments  as  authorized  by  section 
508(b)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended.  $162,939,000,  of  which  $28,862,000 
is  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  Fund  for  agents'  commission 
and  loss  adjustment  obligations  incurred 
during  prior  years,  but  not  previously  reim- 
bursed, as  provided  for  under  the  provisions 
of  section  516(a)  of  the  Act. 

CoMMODmr  Credit  Corporation 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  NET  REALIZED  LOSSES 

For  fiscal  year  1990.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  losses 
sustained,  but  not  previously  reimbursed 
(estimated  to  be  $4,800,000,000  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1990  Budget  Request  (H. 
Doc.       101-4)),       but       not       to       exceed 


$4,233,000,000.  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  Augtist  17,  1961,  as  amended  (15 
U.8.C.  713a-ll). 

Such  funds  are  appropriated  to  reimburse 
the  Corporation  to  restore  losses  incurred 
during  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  in  the 
amount  of  $1,969,000,000  in  connection  with 
carrying  out  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram (EEP),  $264,000,000  to  restore  losses 
incurred  in  connection  with  carrying  out 
the  Targeted  Export  Assistance  Program 
(TEA),  and  $2,000,000,000  to  restore  losses 
in  connection  wrlth  carrying  out  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Program. 

sfort-tcrm  export  ctredit 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
make  available  not  less  than  $5,000,000,000 
in  credit  guarantees  under  its  export  credit 
guarantee  program  for  short-term  credit  ex- 
tended to  finance  the  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof,  as  authorized  by  section 
1125(b)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-198). 

intermediate  export  credit 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
make  available  not  less  than  $500,000,0(X)  in 
credit  guarantees  under  its  expKjrt  guaran- 
tee program  for  intermediate-term  credit 
extended  to  finance  the  export  sales  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1131(3)(B)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985  (Public  Law  99-198). 

general  sales  manager 
(including  transfers  of  funds! 
Not  to  exceed  $7,415,000  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  CommcKlity  Oedit  Corpora- 
tion funds  to  support  the  General  Sales 
Manager,  of  which  up  to  $4,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  purpose  of  selling  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  from  Com- 
m(xlity  Credit  Corporation  Inventory  in 
world  trade  at  competitive  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  regaining  and  retaining  our 
normal  share  of  world  markets.  The  Gener- 
al Sales  Manager  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  General  Sales 
Manager  shall  obtain,  assimilate,  and  ana- 
lyze all  available  information  on  develop- 
ments related  to  private  sales,  as  well  as 
those  funded  by  the  Corporation,  including 
grade  and  quality  as  sold  and  as  delivered, 
including  information  relating  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  greater  reliance  by  the  General 
Sales  Msmager  upon  loan  guarantees  as  con- 
trasted to  direct  loans  for  financing  com- 
mercial export  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities out  of  private  stocks  on  credit 
terms,  as  provided  in  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978,  Public  Law 
95-501.  and  shall  submit  quarterly  reports 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
concerning  such  developments. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  title  I  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  I? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  II— RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Rural  Devklopment  Assistance 

Office  op  the  Under  Secrztakt  por  Small 

Community  and  Rukal  Detelopmeiit 
For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development  to  ad- 
minister programs  under  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad 
ministration.  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  rural  development  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  $424,000. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

RURAL  housing  INSURANCE  PUND 

From  funds  in  the  Rural  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund,  and  for  insured  loans  as  author- 
ized by  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  $1,944,990,000.  of  which  not  less 
than  $1,894,420,000  shall  be  for  subsidized 
interest  loans  to  low-income  borrowers,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  for  subse- 
quent loans  to  existing  borrowers  or  to  pur- 
chasers under  assumption  agreements  or 
credit  sales,  and  for  loans  to  finance  sales  or 
transfers  to  nonprofit  organizations  or 
public  agencies  of  not  more  than  5.(K>0 
rental  units  related  to  prepayment;  and  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  enter  into  collection 
and  servicing  contracts  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(fK3)  of  the  Federal 
Claims  Act  of  1966  (31  U.S.C.  3718). 

For  rental  assistance  agreements  entered 
into  or  renewed  pursuant  to  the  authority 
under  section  52I(aK2)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  total  new  obligations 
shall  not  exceed  $300,310,000,  to  be  added  to 
and  merged  with  the  authority  provided  for 
this  purpose  in  prior  fiscal  years:  Provided, 
That  of  this  amount  not  less  than 
$124,918,000  is  available  for  newly  con- 
structed units  financed  by  section  515  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  not 
more  than  $5,082,000  is  for  newly  construct- 
ed units  financed  under  sections  514  and  516 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $170,310,000  is  available  for  ex- 
piring agreements  and  for  servicing  of  exist- 
ing units  without  agreements:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  agreements  entered  Into  or  re- 
newed during  fiscal  year  1990  shall  be 
funded  for  a  five-year  period,  although  the 
life  of  any  such  agreement  may  be  extended 
to  fully  utilize  amounts  obligated:  Provided 
further,  ITiat  agreements  entered  into  or  re- 
newed during  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  1988 
and  1989,  may  also  be  extended  beyond  five 
years  to  f uUy  utUize  amounts  obligated. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  for  in- 
terest subsidies  and  losses  sustained  in  prior 
years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed,  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1483.  1487(e),  and  1490a(c)).  including 
$1,317,000  as  authorized  by  section  521(c)  of 
the  Act,  also  including  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  debt  forgiveness  or  payments 
for  eligible  households  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 502(cK5KD)  of  the  Act,  and  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  per  project  for  advances  to 
nonprofit  organizations  or  public  agencies 
to  cover  direct  costs  (other  than  purchase 
price)  incurred  in  purchasing  projects  pur- 
suant to  section  502(cKSKC)  of  the  Act; 
$2,677,897,000.  For  an  additional  amount  as 
authorized  by  section  521(c)  of  the  Act,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
fund  to  carry  out  a  rental  assistance  pro- 
gram under  section  521(aK2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
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SELT-HZLP  HOUSING  LAKO  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

For  direct  loans  pursuant  to  section 
523(bKlKB)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (42  UJS.C.  14»0c).  «500.000  shall  t>«> 
available  from  funds  in  the  Self-Help  Hous 
ing  Land  Development  Fund. 

AGRICtTLTtntAL  CRZDrr  UfSURANCE  rVHX> 

For  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  as  au 
thorized  by  7  U.S.C.  1928-1929.  to  be  avail 
able  from  funds  in  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund,  as  follows:  farm  ownership 
loans.  $569,000,000,  of  which  1474,000,000 
shall  be  guaranteed  loans:  tl4. 000.000  for 
water  development,  use.  and  conservation 
loans,  of  which  $3,000,000  shall  be  guaran 
teed  loans:  operating  loans.  $3,523,000,000. 
of  which  $2,600,000,000  shall  be  guaranteed 
loans;  Indian  tribe  land  acquisition  loans  as 
authorized  by  25  U.S.C.  488.  $2,000,000:  for 
emergency  insured  and  guaranteed  loans 
$600,000,000  to  meet  the  needs  resulting 
from  natural  disasters:  and  for  matching 
grants  authorized  by  section  502(bi  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987  (7  USC 
5101-5106).  $3,000,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  for 
interest  subsidies  and  losses  sustained  in 
prior  years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed, 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Con 
solidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
as        amended        (7         USC  1988' an 

$4,259,000,000 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSURANCE  FUND 

For  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  aus  au 
thorized  by  7  U.S.C.  1928  and  86  Stat  ($61 
664.  to  l)e  available  from  funds  in  the  Rural 
Development  Insurance  Fund,  as  follows 
water  and  sewer  facility  loans.  $445,380,000. 
of  which  $75,000,000  shall  be  for  guaranteed 
loans;  guaranteed  Industnal  development 
loans.  $95,700,000;  and  community  facility 
loans.  $119,700,000.  of  which  $24,000,000 
shall  be  for  guaranteed  loans. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  for 
interest  sut>sldies  and  losses  sustained  in 
prior  years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed, 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Con 
solidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
as        amended        (7         U.S.C  1988tan, 

$1,474,499,000. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

For  direct  loans  to  intermediary  twrrow 
ers.  $14,000,000.  as  authorized  under  the 
Rural  Development  Loan  Fund  (42  USC 
9812(a)).  to  be  available  from  funds  in  the 
Rural  Development  Loan  Fund.  $2,000,000 
and  from  funds  appropriated  to  thus  ac- 
count. $12,000,000. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 

For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(ai(2i 
and  306(aM6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  as  amended  (7 
use.  1926).  $209,395,000.  to  remain  avail 
able  until  expended,  pursuant  to  section 
306(d)  of  the  above  Act. 

VERY  LOW-INCOMX  HOUSING  REPAIR  GRANTS 

For  grants  to  the  very  low-income  elderly 
for  essential  repairs  to  dwellings  pursuant 
to  section  504  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  $12,500,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

RURAL  HOUSING  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM  LABOR 

For  financial  assistance  to  eligible  non 
profit  organizations  for  housing  for  domes- 
tic farm  labor,  pursuant  to  section  516  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (42 
U.8.C.  1486),  $12,500,000.  to  remain  avail 
able  until  expended. 


MUTUAL  AND  SELF-HELP  HOUSING 

For  grants  and  contracts  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 523(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(42  U.S.C.  1490c).  $9,500,000. 

RURAL  COMMUNITY  FIRE  PROTECTION  GRANTS 

For  grants  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-313).  $3,091,000  to  fund  up 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  organizing, 
traming.  and  equipping  rural  volunteer  fire 
departments. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  DEFECTS 

For  compensation  for  construction  defects 
a.s  authorized  by  section  509<ci  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  $500,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

RURAL  HOUSING  PRESERVATION  GRANTS 

For  grants  for  rural  housing  preservation 
as  authorized  by  section  552  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983 
(Public  Law  98  181).  $19,140,000. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

For  grants  authorized  under  section 
310(B)(c)  (7  U.S.C.  1932)  to  any  qualified 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organization. 
$6,500,000  Provided.  That  $500,000  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  qualified  nonprofit 
organizations  to  provide  technical  assistance 
for  rural  communities  needing  improved 
pas.senKer  tran-sportation  systems  or  facili 
lies  in  order  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

For  necessary  .salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  $600,000;  Provided. 
That  no  other  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  this  Office 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
•INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

For  neces-sary  expenses  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  not  otheru'tse  provid- 
ed for.  in  administering  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  USC.  1921 
2000).  as  amended;  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Art  of  1949.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C  1471 
I490O)  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpora 
tion  Trust  Liquidation  Act.  approved  May  3. 
1950  i40  use  440  444),  for  administering 
the  loan  program  authorized  by  title  III  A 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
'Public  Law  88  452  approved  August  20, 
1964).  as  amended,  and  such  other  programs 
which  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  the  responsibility  for  administering, 
$422,934,000,  together  with  not  more  than 
$3,000,000  of  the  charges  collected  in  con- 
nection with  the  insurance  of  loans  sis  au- 
thorized by  section  309(a)  of  the  Consolldat 
ed  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  517(i)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  or  in  connection 
with  charges  made  on  borrowers  under  sec- 
tion 502(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended:  Provided.  That,  in  addition,  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  available  for 
the  various  programs  administered  by  this 
agency  may  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation for  temporary  field  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225).  to  meet  unusual  or  heavy  workload 
increases:  Provided  further,  That  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  of  this  appropriation  may 
be  used  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$3,068,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  contracting  with  the  National 
Rural  Water  Association  or  other  equally 
qualified  national  organization  for  a  circuit 


rider  program  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance for  rural  water  systems:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  in  addition  to  any  other  author- 
ity that  the  Secretary  may  have  to  defer 
principal  and  Interest  and  forego  foreclo- 
sure, the  Secretary  may  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  borrowers,  the  deferral  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  any  outstanding  loan 
made,  insured,  or  held  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title,  or  under  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  may  forego  fore- 
closure of  any  such  loan,  for  such  period  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  upon  a  show- 
ing by  the  borrower  that  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  borrower's  control,  the 
borrower  is  temporarily  unable  to  continue 
making  payments  of  such  principal  and  in- 
terest when  due  without  unduly  Impairing 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  borrower.  The 
Secretary  may  permit  Interest  that  accrues 
during  the  deferral  period  on  any  loan  de- 
ferred under  this  section  to  bear  no  interest 
during  or  after  such  period:  Provided,  That, 
if  the  security  instrument  securing  such 
loan  is  foreclosed,  such  interest  as  is  includ- 
ed In  the  purchase  price  at  such  foreclosure 
shall  become  part  of  the  principal  and  draw 
interest  from  the  date  of  foreclosure  at  the 
rate  pre.scrit)ed  by  law. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amend- 
ed (7  use.  901-950(b)),  as  follows: 

RURAL  electrification  AND  TELEPHONE 
REVOLVING  FUND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Insured  loans  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
section  305  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  935).  shall  be 
made  as  follows:  rural  electrification  loans, 
not  less  than  $622,050,000  nor  more  than 
$933,075,000:  and  rural  telephone  loans,  not 
less  than  $239,250,000  nor  more  than 
$311,025,000;  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  loans  made  pursu- 
ant to  section  306  of  that  Act  are  In  addition 
to  these  amounts  but  during  fiscal  year  1989 
total  commitments  to  guarantee  loans  pur- 
suant to  section  306  shall  be  not  less  than 
$933,075,000  nor  more  than  $2,100,615,000  of 
contingent  liability  for  total  loan  principal: 
Provided  further.  That  as  a  condition  of  ap- 
proval of  insured  electric  loans  during  fiscal 
year  1990,  tjorrowers  shall  obtain  concur- 
rent supplemental  financing  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  criteria  and  ratios  in 
effect  as  of  July  15.  1982:  Provided  further. 
That  no  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  deny  or  reduce  loans  or  loan  ad- 
vances based  upon  a  borrower's  level  of  gen- 
eral funds. 

REIMBURSEMENT  TO  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICA- 
TION AND  TELEPHONE  REVOLVING  FUND 

For  an  additional  sunount  to  reimburse 
the  rural  electrification  and  telephone  re- 
volving fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses 
sustained  in  prior  years,  but  not  previously 
reimbursed,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  90I-950(b)).  $244,100,000. 

RURAL  TELEPHONE  BANK 

For  the  purchase  of  Class  A  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank.  $28,710,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended  (7  U.S.C. 
901-950(b)). 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  such  expenditures,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority 
available  to  such  corporation  In  accord  with 
law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and  com- 
mitments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limi- 
tations as  provided  by  section   104  of  the 
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Government  Corporation  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  its  authorized  programs  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Durinig  fiscal  year  1990  and 
within  the  resources  and  authority  avail- 
able, gross  oblications  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  shall  be  not  less  than 
$177,045,000  nor  more  than  $210,540,000. 

RURAL  COMMUNICATION  DEVELOPMKirT  FUIlS 

To  reimburse  the  Rural  Communication 
Development  Fund  for  interest  subsidies 
and  losses  sustained  in  prior  years,  but  not 
previously  reimbursed,  in  making  Communi- 
ty Antenna  Television  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees under  sections  306  and  310B  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act.  as  amended.  $1,329,000. 

Office  of  the  AoMnnsxaATOR 

For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  $194,000: 
Provided,  That  no  other  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  this  Office. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  901- 
950(b)).  and  to  administer  the  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  programs  for  Community  Anten- 
na Television  facilities  as  authorized  by  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921-1995),  and  for  which  com- 
niiltments  were  made  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1990.  including  not  to  exceed  $7,000  for  fi- 
nancial and  credit  reports,  funds  for  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  the  second  senten(% 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $103,000 
for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
$31,124,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  funds  to  this  account  from 
the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

CONSERVATION 

Office  of  the  Assistant  SBCRrrARV  for 
Natural  Resources  and  E^nvironment 

For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Environment  to  adminis- 
ter the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  $422,000. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
conservation  operations 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27.  1935 
(16  U.S.C.  590a-590f)  including  preparation 
of  conservation  plans  and  establishment  of 
measures  to  conserve  soil  and  water  (Includ- 
ing farm  Irrigation  and  land  drainage  and 
such  special  measures  for  soil  and  water 
management  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
floods  and  the  slltation  of  reservoirs  and  to 
control  agricultural  related  pollutants);  op- 
eration of  conservation  plant  materials  cen- 
ters; classification  and  mapping  of  soil;  dis- 
Kmlnation  of  Information;  acquisition  of 
lands  by  donation,  exchange,  or  purchase  at 
a  nominal  cost  not  to  exceed  $100;  purchase 
and  erection  or  alteration  or  improvement 
of  permanent  and  temporary  buildings;  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft. 
$481,000,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$5,494,000  is  for  snow  survey  and  water  fore- 
casting and  not  less  than  $7,234,000  is  for 
operation  and  establishment  of  the  plant 
materials  centers:  Provided,  That  of  the 
foregoing  amounts  not  less  than 
$370,000,000  is  for  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits;  Provided  further.  That  except 
(or  $1,841,000  for  improvements  of  the  plant 


materials  centers,  the  cost  of  any  perma- 
nent building  purchased,  erected,  or  as  im- 
proved, exclusive  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
a  water  supply  or  sanitary  system  and  con- 
necting the  same  to  a.iy  such  building  and 
with  the  ex<%ptlon  of  buildings  acquired  In 
conjunction  with  land  being  purchased  for 
other  purposes,  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 
except  for  one  building  to  be  constructed  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  $100,000  and  eight 
buildings  to  be  constructed  or  Improved  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $50,000  per  building  and 
except  that  alterations  or  improvements  to 
other  existing  permanent  buildings  costing 
$5,000  or  more  may  be  made  in  any  fiscal 
year  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000  per 
building:  Provided  further.  That  when  build- 
ings or  other  structures  are  erected  on  non- 
Federal  land  that  the  right  to  use  such  land 
is  obtained  as  provided  in  7  U.S.C.  2250a: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation may  be  expended  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  operations  under  the 
Act  of  April  27,  1935  (IP  U.S.C.  590a-590f)  in 
demonstration  projects:  Provided  further, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225)  and  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109;  Provided  further,  That 
qualified  local  engineers  may  be  temporarily 
employed  at  per  diem  rates  to  perform  the 
technical  planning  work  of  the  Service  (16 
U.S.C.  590e-2):  Provided  further,  That  none 
of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  equipment,  person- 
nel, or  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service's  national  technical  centers  in  Port- 
land, Oregon;  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Chester. 
Pennsylvania;  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  into  a 
single  national  technical  center. 

RIVER  BASIN  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  conduct  re- 
search, investigation,  and  surveys  of  water- 
sheds of  rivers  and  other  waterways,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  6  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  ap- 
proved August  4.  1954.  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  1006-1009).  $12,533,000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

WATERSHED  PLANNING 

For  necessary  expenses  for  small  water- 
shed Investigations  and  planning.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  1001-1008).  $8,997,000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

WATERSHED  AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  pre- 
ventive measures.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  research,  engineering  operations,  meth- 
oAe  of  cultivation,  the  growing  of  vegeta- 
tion, rehabilitation  of  existing  works  and 
changes  in  use  of  land,  in  accordance  with 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Plocxl  Pre- 
vention Act  approved  August  4,  1954.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1001-1005,  1007-1009), 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935 
(16  U.S.C.  590a-f).  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the  activi- 
ties  of   the   Department.    $182,373,000   (of 


which  $27,271,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
watersheds  authorized  under  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  22,  1936  (33 
U.S.C.  701.  16  U.S.C.  1006a),  as  amended 
and  supplemented);  Provided,  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  emergency  measures 
as  provided  by  sections  403-405  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2203- 
2205),  and  not  to  exceed  $200,000  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  Provided  further.  That  $7,949,000  In 
loans  may  be  Insured,  or  made  to  be  sold 
and  insured,  under  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration (7  U.S.C.  1931):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  this 
appropriation  Is  available  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  (Public  Law  93-205).  as  amended.  In- 
cluding cooperative  efforts  as  contemplated 
by  that  Act  to  relocate  endangered  or 
threatened  species  to  other  suitable  habi- 
tats as  may  be  necessary  to  expedite  project 
construction. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

F^r  necessary  expenses  In  planning  and 
carrying  out  projects  for  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  and  for  sound  land 
use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
32(e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended  (7  D.S.C. 
1010-1011;  76  SUt.  607),  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  April  27.  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a- 
f ).  and  the  provisions  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981  (16  U.S.C.  3451-3461). 
$27,620,000:  Provided,  That  $1,207,000  in 
loans  may  be  insured,  or  made  to  be  sold 
and  insured,  under  the  Agri<niltural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration (7  U.S.C.  1931):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  emplojrment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into 
effect  a  program  of  conservation  in  the 
Great  Plains  area,  pursuant  to  section  16(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act.  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August 
7.  1956.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590p(b)). 
$20,474,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended (16  U.S.C.  590p(b)(7)). 

acricniltural  stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service 

agricultural  conservation  program 

IIN(n.UDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FinTDSI 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into 
effect  the  program  authorized  In  sections  7 
to  15,  16(a),  16(f),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  ap- 
proved February  29,  1936,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590o,  590p(a), 
590p(f).  and  590q,  and  sections  1001-1004, 
1006-1008,  and  1010  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970,  as  added  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1501-1504,  150fr-1508,  and  1510)),  and  in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  display  of  exhibits,  including 
such  displays  at  State,  Interstate,  and  Inter- 
national fairs  within  the  United  States, 
$184,935,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended (16  U.S.C.  590o)  for  agreements,  ex- 
cluding administration  but  including  techni- 
cal assistance  and  related  expenses,  except 
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that  no  participant  in  the  Agricultural  Con      ance  and  related  expenses.  $12,446,000,  to        There  was  no  objection 
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that  no  participant  in  the  Agricultural  Con 
servation  Program  shall  receive  more  than 
(3.500  per  year,  except  where  the  partici- 
pants from  two  or  more  (arms  or  ranches 
Join   to  carry   out   approved   practices   de- 
signed to  conserve  or  improve  the  agricul 
tural  resources  of  the  community,  or  where 
a  participant  has  a  long-term  agreement,  in 
which    case    the    total    payment   shall    not 
exceed  the  annual  payment  limitation  mul 
tiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  the  agree 
ment:    Provided,   That    no    portion    of    the 
funds  for  the  current  year's  program  may 
be  utilized  to  provide  financial  or  technical 
assistance  for  drainage  on  wetlands  now  des- 
ignated as  Wetlands  Types  3  (III)  through 
20  (XX)  in  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Circular  39,  Wet 
lands  of  the  United  SUtes.  1956;  Provided 
further.  That  such  amounts  shall  be  avail 
able  for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers. 
lime,  trees,  or  any  other  conservation  mate- 
rials,   or    any    soil-terracing    services,    and 
making  grants  thereof  to  agricultural  pro 
ducers  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  approved 
fsmning  practices  as  authorized  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  as  determined  and  recommend 
ed  by  the  county  committees,  approved  by 
the  State  committees  and   the   Secretary 
under  programs  provided  for  herein:  Prorid 
ed  further.  That  such  assistance  will  not  be 
used   for  carrying  out  measures  and   prac- 
tices that  are  primarily  production-oriented 
or  that  have  little  or  no  conservation  or  pol 
lution  abatement  benefits:  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  alio 
cation  for  the  current  year's  program   for 
any  county  may,  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  county  conunittee  and  approval  of  the 
State  committee,  be  withheld  and  allotted 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  services 
of  its  technicians  in  formulating  and  carry 
ing  out  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram in  the  participating  counties,  and  shall 
not   t>e   utilized   by   the  Soil   Conser\ation 
Service  for  any  purpose  other  than  techni 
cal  and  other  assistance  in  such  counties, 
and  in  addition,  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  county  committee  and  approval  of  the 
State    committee,    not    to    exceed     1     per 
centum  may  be  made  available  to  any  other 
Federal.  State,  or  local  public  agency  for  the 
same  purpose  and  under  the  same  condi 
tions:  Provided  further.  That  for  the  current 
year's  program  $2,500,000  shall  be  available 
for  technical  assistance  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  rural  environmental  practices: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  any  funds 
available  to  the  Department,  or  any  bureau. 
office,  corporation,  or  other  agency  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  such  Department,  shall  be 
used  in  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  pay 
ment  of  salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any 
person  who  has  been  convicted  of  violating 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  perni- 
cious political  activities"  approved  August  2. 
1939.  as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title   18 
US.C.  1913  to  have  violated  or  attempted  to 
violate  such  section  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  Federal  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  personal  services  or  other  expenses  de- 
signed    to     influence     in     any     manner     a 
Member  of  Congress  to  favor  or  oppose  any 
legislation    or    appropriation    by    Congress 
except    upon    request    of    any    Member    or 
through  the  proper  official  channels. 
roMSTRY  mcnrnvrs  program 
For    necessary    expenses,    not    otherwise 
provided  for.  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
forestry  incentives,  as  authorized  in  the  Co- 
operative Forestry  Assistance  Act  of   1978 
(16  U.S.C   2101).  including  techiucal  assist 


ance  and  related  expenses,  $12,446,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  author- 
ized by  that  Act. 

WATER  BANK  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Bank  Act 
(16  use  1301-1311),  $12,371,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

For    necessary    expenses    to    carry    into 
effect   the   program   authorized   in  sections 
401,  402.  and  404  of  title  IV  of  the  Agricul 
tural   Credit   Act  of    1978  (16  U.S.C.   2201 
2205),  $10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  authorized  by  16  U.S.C.  2204. 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL 
PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  a 
voluntary  cooperative  salinity  control  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  202(c)  of  title  II  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C  1592(c)).  to  be 
u.sed  to  reduce  salinity  in  the  Colorado 
River  and  to  enhance  the  supply  and  qual- 
ity of  water  available  for  u.se  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
$10,420,000,  to  be  used  for  investigations 
and  surveys,  for  technical  assistance  in  de- 
veloping conservation  practices  and  in  the 
preparation  of  salinity  control  plans,  for  the 
establishment  of  on-farm  irrigation  manage- 
ment systems,  including  related  lateral  im 
provement  measures,  for  making  cost-share 
payments  to  agricultural  landowners  and 
operators,  Indian  trities,  irrigation  districts 
and  associations,  local  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  entities,  and  other  land- 
owners to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  approved 
con.servation  practices  a.s  determined  and 
recommended  by  the  county  committees, 
approved  by  the  State  committees  and  the 
Secretary,  and  for  associated  costs  of  pro 
gram  planning,  information  and  education, 
and  program  monitoring  and  evaluation: 
Provided.  That  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv 
ice  shall  provide  technical  assistance  and 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva 
tion  Service  shall  provide  administrative 
.services  for  the  program,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  the  negotiation  and  administra- 
tion of  agreements  and  the  disbursement  of 
payments:  Provided  further.  That  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  coordinated  with  the  regular 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  and 
with  research  programs  of  other  agencies. 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 
'INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
conservation  re.serve  program  pursuant  to 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C. 
3831-3845),  $1,010,978,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  be  used  for  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  expenditures  for 
cost -share  assistance  for  the  establishment 
of  conservation  practices  provided  for  in  ap- 
proved conservation  reserve  program  con- 
tracts, for  annual  rental  payments  provided 
m  such  contracts,  and  for  technical  assist- 
ance: Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  enter  into  new  con- 
tracts that  are  in  excess  of  the  prevailing 
local  rental  rates  for  an  acre  of  comparable 
land. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  II  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  II? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
II? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

D  1350 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  III— DOMESTIC  FOOD  PROGRAMS 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Food  and  Consumer  Services 
For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food 
and  Consumer  Services  to  administer  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Service  and  the  Human  Nu- 
trition Information  Service.  $412,000. 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

CHILD  nutrition  PROGRAMS 
'INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751- 
1769b),  and  the  applicable  provisions  other 
than  sections  3  and  17  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C,   1773-1785,  and 
1788  1789);  $4,869,804,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able through  September  30.  1991.  of  which 
$713,250,000    is    hereby    appropriated    and 
$4,156,554,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C,  612c);  Pro- 
vided. That  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  shall  be  allocated  among  the  States 
but  the  distribution  of  such  funds  to  an  in- 
dividual   State    is    contingent    upon    that 
Slates  agreement  to  participate  in  studies 
and  surveys  of  programs  authorized  under 
the    National    School    Lunch    Act    and   the 
Child    Nutrition    Act    of    1966.    when   such 
studies  and  surveys  have  been  directed  by 
the  Congress  and  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture:  Provided  further.  That 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that   a  State's  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (other 
than  section  17),  or  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant   to   these  Acts,   is  seriously  defi- 
cient, and  the  State  fails  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciency within  a  specified  period  of  time,  the 
Secretary    may    withhold    from    the   State 
some  or  all  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
State  under  section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  and  under  section  13(k)(l)  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act:  upon  a  sut>- 
sequent    determination    by    the    Secretary 
that  the  programs  are  operated  In  an  ac- 
ceptable manner  some  or  all  of  the  funds 
withheld  may   be  allocated:   Provided  fur- 
ther. That  only  final  reimbursement  claims 
for  service  of  meals,  supplements,  and  milk 
submitted    to    State    agencies    by    eligible 
schools,   summer   camps.    Institutions,   and 
service  institutions  within  sixty  days  follow- 
ing the  month  for  which  the  reimbursement 
is  claimed  shall  be  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment from  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act.  States  may  receive  program  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  for  meals,  supple- 
ments, and  milk  served  during  any  month 
only  if  the  final  program  operations  report 
for  such  month  is  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment   within    ninety    days    following    that 
month.   Exceptions  to  these  claims  or  re- 
ports submission  requirements  may  be  made 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary:  Provided 
further.  That  up  to  $3,600,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  independent  verification  of  school 
food  service  claims. 
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SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 


For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
special  milk  program,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C,  1772).  $20,449,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able through  September  30,  1991.  Only  final 
reimbursement  claims  for  milk  submitted  to 
State  agencies  within  sixty  days  following 
the  month  for  which  the  reimbursement  is 
claimed  shall  be  eligible  for  reimbursement 
from  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act. 
States  may  receive  program  fimds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  only  if  the  final  pro- 
gram operations  report  for  such  month  Is 
submitted  to  the  Department  within  ninety 
days  following  that  month.  Exceptions  to 
these  claims  or  reports  submission  require- 
ments may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary, 

SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  ITOOD  PROGRAM  POR 
WOMEN,  INFANTS,  AND  CHILDREN  (WIG) 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  as  au- 
thorized by  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786), 
$2,126,000,000.  to  remain  available  through 
September  30,  1991.  of  which  up  to 
$2,000,000  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
farmer's  market  coupon  demonstration 
project. 

COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  POOD  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
commodity  supplemental  food  program  as 
authorized  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
(7  U.S.C.  612c  (note)),  including  not  less 
than  $8,000,000  for  the  projects  In  Detroit, 
New  Orleans,  and  Des  Moines.  $65,028,000: 
Provided,  That  funds  provided  herein  shall 
remain  available  through  September  30. 
1991;  Proirided  further.  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  com- 
modities donated  to  the  program. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2011-2027,  2028. 
2029).  $14,200,235,000:  Provided,  That  funds 
provided  herein  shall  remain  available 
through  September  30.  1990.  in  accordance 
with  section  18(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  up  to  5  per  centime 
of  the  foregoing  amount  may  be  placed  in 
reserve  to  t>e  apportioned  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed, for  use  only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
times  as  may  become  necessary  to  carry  out 
program  operations:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  provided  herein  shall  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  section  16  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act:  Provided  further,  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  subject  to  any  work  reg- 
istration or  work  fare  requirements  as  may 
be  required  by  law:  Protnded  further.  That 
$345,000,000  of  the  funds  provided  herein 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary after  the  Secretary  has  employed  the 
regulatory  and  administrative  methods 
available  to  him  under  the  law  to  curtail 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the  program:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  $936,750,000  of  the  fore- 
going amount  shall  be  available  for  Nutri- 
tion Assistance  for  Puerto  Rico  as  author- 
ized by  7  U.S.C.  2028,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$10,825,000  is  available  for  the  Cattle  Tick 
Eradication  Project. 

FOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAMS  FOR  SELECTED 
GROtJPS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  (7  U,S.C.  612c 
(note)),  section  4(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 


(7  U.S.C.  2013),  and  section  311  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  3030a),  $206,510,000, 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 110  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of 
1988,  $40,000,000, 

TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act 
of  1983,  as  amended,  $50,000,000:  Provided, 
That,  in  accordance  with  section  202  of 
Public  Law  98-92,  these  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able only  if  the  Secretary  determines  the 
existence  of  excess  commcxllties. 

For  purchases  of  commodities  to  carry  out 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1983,  as  amended  by  section  104  of 
the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988. 
$120,000,000. 

FOOD  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  domestic  food  programs  funded  under 
this  Act,  $93,026,000;  of  which  $5,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  simplifying  proce- 
dures, reducing  overhead  costs,  tightening 
regulations,  improving  food  stamp  coupon 
handling,  and  assistance  in  the  prevention. 
Identification,  and  prosecution  of  fraud  and 
other  violations  of  law:  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5 
U.S,C.  3109, 

Human  NtmiiTioN  Information  Service 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  to 
perform  applied  research  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  human  nutrition  and  con- 
sumer use  and  economics  of  food  utilization. 
$9,145,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  employment  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225). 

D  1350 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  III  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  III? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
III? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Foreign  AcRicuLTtrRAL  Service 

F^r  necessary  expenses  of  the  Foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Service,  including  carrying  out 
title  VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1761-1768).  market  devel- 
opment activities  abroad,  and  for  enabling 
the  Secretary  to  coordinate  and  Integrate 
activities  of  the  Department  in  connection 
with  foreign  agricultural  work,  including 
not  to  exceed  $110,000  for  representation  al- 
lowances and  for  expenses  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  approved  August  3.  1956  (7 
U.S.C.  1766).  $98,787,000:  Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  to 
obtain  statistics  and  related  facts  on  foreign 


production  and  full  and  complete  informa- 
tion on  methods  used  by  other  countries  to 
move  farm  commodities  in  world  trade  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

agricitltural  trade  missions 

For  necessary   expenses  for  agricultural 
aid   and   trade  missions  as  authorized   by 
Public  Law  100-202.  $200,000. 
Public  Law  480 
'including  transfers  of  funds  i 

For  exi)enses  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  not  otherwise  recoverable,  and  unre- 
covered  prior  years'  costs,  including  interest 
thereon,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691,  1701-1715.  1721- 
1726,  1727-1727f.  1731-1736g).  as  foUows:  (I) 
financing  the  sale  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  convertible  foreign  currencies  and 
for  dollars  on  credit  terms  pursuant  to  titles 
I  and  III  of  said  Act.  or  for  convertible  for- 
eign currency  for  use  under  7  U.8.C.  1708. 
and  for  furnishing  conunodlties  to  carry  out 
the  Food  for  Progress  Act  of  1985.  not  more 
than  $860,900,000.  of  which  $309,845,000  is 
hereby  appropriated  and  the  balance  de- 
rived from  proceeds  from  sales  of  foreign 
currencies  and  dollar  loan  repayments,  re- 
payments on  long-term  credit  sales,  carry- 
over balances  and  commodities  made  avail- 
able from  the  inventories  of  the  Comm(xlity 
Credit  Corporation  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture pursuant  to  sections  102  and 
403(b)  of  said  Act,  and  (2)  commodities  sup- 
plied in  connection  with  dispositions  abroad, 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  said  Act,  not  more 
than  $682,100,000.  of  which  $682,100,000  is 
hereby  appropriated;  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  any  title  to  this  para- 
graph may  be  used  to  carry  out  any  other 
title  of  this  paragraph. 

Office  of  International  Cooperation  and 
Development 

1  INCLUDING  transfers  OF  FUNDS) 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
International  Coojjeration  and  Develop- 
ment to  coordinate,  plan,  and  direct  activi- 
ties involving  international  development, 
technical  assistance  and  training,  and  inter- 
national scientific  and  technical  cooperation 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  including 
those  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3291).  $4,376,000: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $3,000  of  this 
amount  shall  be  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses  as  author- 
ized by  7  U.S.C.  1766:  Provided  further.  That 
in  addition,  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shaU  be  available  to 
assist  an  international  organization  in  meet- 
ing the  costs,  including  salaries,  fringe  bene- 
fits and  other  associated  costs,  related  to 
the  employment  by  the  organization  of  Fed- 
eral personnel  that  may  transfer  to  the  or- 
ganization under  the  provisions  of  S  U.S.C. 
3581-3584.  or  of  other  weU-qualified  UrUted 
States  citizens,  for  the  performance  of  ac- 
tivities that  contribute  to  increased  under- 
standing of  international  agricultural  issues, 
with  transfer  of  funds  for  this  purpose  from 
one  appropriation  to  another  or  to  a  single 
account  authorized,  such  funds  remaining 
available  until  expended:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Office  may  utilize  advances  of 
funds,  or  reimburse  this  appropriation  for 
expenditures  made  on  behalf  of  Federal 
agencies,  public  and  private  organizations 
and  Institutions  under  agreements  executed 
pursuant  to  the  agricultural  food  produc- 
tion assistance  programs  (7  U.S.C.  1736)  and 
the    foreign    assistance    programs    of    the 
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Intemationai  Development  Cooperation  Ad- 
minlstraUon  (33  U.S.C.  2393). 

scmmnc  Acnrmxs  ovmsEAS  <poreign 

CtnUtZNCT  PROCRAJf  I 

For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  for  market 
development  research  authorized  by  section 
104<bKl)  and  for  agricultural  and  forestry 
research  and  other  functions  related  there- 
to authorized  by  section  104(b)(3)  of  the  Ag 
ricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1704(b)  (1).  (3)).  $750,000:  Provided.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available,  in  ad 
dition  to  other  appropriations  for  these  pur- 
poses, for  payments  in  the  foregoing  curren- 
cies: Provided  further.  That  funds  appropri- 
ated herein  shall  be  used  for  payments  in 
such  foreign  currencies  as  the  Department 
determines  are  needed  and  can  be  used  most 
effectively  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph:  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  payments  in  foreign  currencies 
for  expenses  of  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or 
ganic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225).  as  amend 
ed  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  IV  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  IV? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
IV? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

TITLE  V— RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration 

SALARIES  Ain>  EXPEHSES 

Por  necessary  expenses  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration:  for  rental  of  special 
purpose  space  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere;  and  for  miscellaneous  and  emer- 
gency expenses  of  enforcement  activities. 
authorized  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  Secre 
tarys  certificate,  not  to  exceed  $25,000: 
$550,171,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  used  to  develop,  establish,  or 
operate  any  program  of  user  fees  authorized 
by  31  U.S.C.  9701:  Provided  further.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  to 
employ  persons  or  organizations,  on  a  tem- 
porary tiasis.  by  contract  or  otherwise  with- 
out regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53.  and  section  2105(a)  of  chapter 
21  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  sums  provided  herein, 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  shall  remain  avail 
able  until  expended,  and  shall  become  avail 
able  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
unanticipated  costs  of  emergency  activities 
not  provided  for  in  budget  estimates  and 
after  maximum  absorption  of  such  costs 
within  the  remainder  of  the  account  has 
been  achieved. 

BUILDINGS  Alts  PACILITIES 

Por  plans,  construction,  repair,  improve- 
ment, extension,  alteration,  and  purchase  of 
fixed  equipment  of  facilities  of  or  used  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  where 
not  otherwise  provided.  $6,950,000. 


RENTAL  PAYMENTS   iPDAi 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OP  FUNDS) 

For  payment  of  space  rental  and  related 
costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-313  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  which  are  included  in  this 
Act.  $25,612,000:  Provided.  That  in  the 
event  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
should  require  modification  of  space  needs, 
a  share  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  appro- 
priation may  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation, or  a  share  of  this  appropriation 
may  be  transferred  to  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses appropriation,  but  such  transfers 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  rental  payments  (FDA) 
to  or  from  this  account. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Payments  to  the  Farm  Credit  System 
Financial  Assistance  Corporation 
For  necessary  payments  to  the  Farm 
Credit  System  Financial  Assistance  Corpo- 
ration by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
authorized  by  section  6.28(c)  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971.  as  amended,  for  reim- 
bursement of  interest  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Financial  Assistance  Corporation  on  ob- 
ligations issued  in  fiscal  year  1990.  as  au- 
thorized. $88,000,000:  Provided.  That  not  to 
exceed  $2,206,000  of  the  assistance  fund 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Farm  Credit  System  Assist- 
ance Board:  Provided  further.  That  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
Assistance  Board  shall  be  hired,  promoted, 
compensated,  and  di.scharged  in  accordance 
with  title  5.  United  Stales  Code. 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
as  amended  i7  U.S.C  1  et  seq).  including 
the  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles:  the  rental  of  space  (to  include  mul- 
tiple year  leases)  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  elsewhere;  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109; 
$37,691,000.  including  not  to  exceed  $700  for 
official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
limitation  on  revolving  fund  for 
administrative  expenses 
Not    to   exceed   $36,120,000   (from   assess 
ments  collected  from  farm  credit  system  in- 
stitutions    and     the     Federal     Agricultural 
Mortgsige   Corporation),   shall    be   available 
for   administrative   expenses   as  authorized 
under  12  U.S.C.  2249.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$1,500  shall  be  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  V  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
points  of  order  against  title  V? 
point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  V? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  language  t}eginning  at  line  22  on 
page  65  and  ending  on  line  2  of  page 
66.  My  point  of  order  is  this  consti- 


tutes legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and  thus  violates  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concede  the  point  of  order  to  that  par- 
ticular language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order,  and  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
language  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's report  covering  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  regarding  the 
carcinogenic  color  additive  Red  Dye 
No.  3— House  Report  101-137,  101st 
Congress.  1st  session,  1989.  page  126. 
The  report  states  that  the  committee 
"expects"  PDA  to  delay  making  a  deci- 
sion on  Red  Dye  No.  3  pending  the 
completion  of  a  long-term  study  to  de- 
termine if  the  so-called  secondary 
mechanism  of  Red  Dye  No.  3  effect 
can  be  confirmed  for  the  dye. 

The  legal  authority  to  use  the  form 
of  Red  Dye  No.  3  that  is  applied  to 
drugs,  cosmetics  and  many  foods  is 
known  as  the  provisional  list.  The  pro- 
visional list  is  an  interim  category  for 
color  additives  that  was  established 
when  Congress  enacted  the  Color  Ad- 
ditive Amendments  of  1960.  It  was 
supposed  to  last  for  2Vi!  years,  during 
which  time  industry  was  supposed  to 
test  the  dyes  for  safety.  The  industry 
has  had  29  years  to  test  these  dyes. 
Since  1962.  the  FDA  has  given  indus- 
try somewhere  between  30  and  40  ex- 
tensions of  the  provisional  listing  of 
Red  Dye  No.  3.  The  industry  has  used 
every  trick  in  the  book  to  prevent  the 
law  from  being  implemented.  Red  Dye 
No.  3  is  the  only  dye  that  remains  on 
the  provisional  list. 

In  1984.  the  Acting  FDA  Commis- 
sioner reviewed  the  carcinogenicity 
tests  for  Red  Dye  No.  3.  He  concluded 
that  the  Delaney  clause,  which  pro- 
hibits the  approval  of  carcinogenic 
color  additives,  required  the  FDA  to 
ban  the  dye  because  it  causes  cancer  In 
animals.  At  that  time,  the  Indtistry 
made  the  secondary  mechanism  argu- 
ment but  the  Commissioner  said  that 
the  science  did  not  support  it.  HHS 
Secretary  Margaret  Heckler  overruled 
the  FDA. 

The  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources  and 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  which  I 
chair,  has  held  two  hearings  on  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'  failure  to  enforce  the  law 
against  six  carcinogenic  color  addi- 
tives, including  Red  Dye  No.  3.  In 
1985.  our  first  report  unanimously 
concluded  that  FDA  violated  the  law. 
After  we  issued  our  report,  the  FDA 
tried  to  avoid  the  Delaney  clause 
through  its  so-called  de  minimis 
policy.  Subsequently,  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  was  unanimously  held 
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to  be  illegal  in  Public  CitUiens  v. 
Young,  831  P,2d  1108.  (D.C.  CIr.  1987). 
Since  my  subcommittee's  report,  PDA 
has  removed  five  of  the  carcinogenic 
color  additives  from  the  provisional 
list.  Only  Red  Dye  No.  3  remains. 

In  the  meantime,  the  secondary 
mechanism  issue  has  been  thoroughly 
explored.  The  PDA  established  a  spe- 
cial peer  review  panel  to  evaluate  the 
issue.  The  panel  was  composed  from 
prominent  scientists  from  several 
agencies  within  the  Government.  Its 
100-plus  page  report,  issued  in  1987, 
concluded  that  the  secondary  mecha- 
nism argtmient  had  not  been  proven. 

Nevertheless,  the  PDA  continued  to 
evaluate  data  and  arguments  submit- 
ted by  the  industry.  On  August  30, 
1988,  the  PDA  proposed  to  grant  yet 
another  extension  to  allow  the  indus- 
try to  conduct  another  test  on  the  sec- 
ondary mechanism  issue.  The  exten- 
sion was  granted  on  October  24,  1988, 
and  was  scheduled  to  expire  on  June 
30.  1989.  In  April  1989.  PDA  was  pre- 
pared to  take  final  action  to  remove 
the  dye  from  the  provisional  list.  On 
June  30.  1989.  the  FDA  extended  the 
provisional  listing  of  Red  Dye  No.  3 
for  2  months  to  allow  time  to  prepare 
the  document  announcing  its  decision 
to  terminate  the  provisional  listing  of 
Red  Dye  No.  3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  none  of  FDA's  statutory 
powers  and  duties  to  ban  Red  Dye  No. 
3  have  been  altered  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  actions. 

Under  the  law  the  PDA  has  no 
option  but  to  follow  through  with  its 
stated  intention  to  terminate  the  pro- 
visional listing  of  Red  Dye  No.  3.  It  is 
high  time  that  it  does  so. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  want  to  say  to 
the  chairman  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  work  that  he  has  done  in  this  bill, 
along  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith]  for  her  hard 
work.  I  appreciate  being  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee  and  working  under 
their  leadership. 

I  want  to  state,  as  the  chairman 
knows.  I  have  a  deep  and  long  abiding 
concern  about  rural  America  and  rural 
development  programs.  I  appreciate 
the  additional  help  this  year  In  the 
area  of  rural  development,  even 
though  we  could  not  fulfill  all  the  re- 
(luests.  I  know  members  of  the  sub- 
committee have  done  tremendous 
work  in  providing  an  increase  in  dol- 
lars for  the  RC&D  Program  under  soil 
conservation.  This  program  works.  It 
is  an  effective  program.  It  is  providing 
additional  jobs  and  additional  econom- 
ic growth  in  a  lot  of  the  economically 
depressed  areas.  I  know  in  southeast- 
em  Oklahoma  those  essential  dollars 
to  allow  programs  to  be  able  to  be  con- 
tinued and  be  able  to  expand  economi- 
lally  depressed  areas  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  a  great 
leader  for  rural  America.  I  appreciate 
you  [Mr.  Whittew]  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  I 
say,  thank  you  in  behalf  the  many  citi- 
zens who  are  working  to  improve  the 
economic  conditions  in  rural  America. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

In  connection  with  the  issue  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  is  raising  here,  may  I  say  that 
it  is  highly  controversial,  as  has  been 
shown  here.  I  am  no  expert  in  this 
area  at  all,  but  I  do  know  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  in  the  Congress  is 
that  regulation  and  restrictions  are 
changed  frequently  after  Congress  has 
adjourned,  without  the  Congress 
having  a  right  to  look  into  it.  So  for 
that  reason.  I  feel  that  we  should 
insist  that  whatever  action  is  taken, 
that  the  Congress  be  notified  so  that 
those  who  are  interested  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  it.  For  that 
reason,  I  suggested  that  they  report  to 
the  Congress. 

We  have  many  cases  where  regula- 
tions go  far  beyond  the  authority  they 
have  imder  the  law.  I  do  not  mean 
that  is  true  in  this  case,  but  it  can  be 
true.  For  that  reason,  I  feel  that  any 
action  that  should  be  taken,  we  should 
be  notified,  the  Congress  should  be  no- 
tified, particularly  where  a  controver- 
sy is  existing. 

Also,  may  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  he  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  as 
long  as  he  is  on  the  subcommittee  we 
will  not  forget  rural  America. 

Mr.  ROBERT  P.  (BOB)  SMITH.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  bill.  I  applaud  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  bringing  down  an 
issue  which  I  think  is  to  the  benefit  of 
not  only  agrictiltiu-e  in  America,  but 
also  to  those  people  who  buy  agricul- 
tural products.  I  want  to  reemphasize 
the  fact  that  while  this  bill  is  still  $38 
billion,  the  agricultural  side  of  it,  of 
course,  has  been  slashed  from  1986 
levels  of  $26  to  $7.1  billion.  That  is  all 
agriculture  is  taking  out  of  this  total 
bill. 

When  we  completed  the  farm  bill  in 
1985.  some  people  thought  it  was  tm- 
popular.  Some  said  it  cost  too  much 
and  would  distort  world  markets  and 
domestic  markets.  Some  said  it  al- 
lowed too  much  government  interfer- 
ence. Now.  as  we  begin  on  the  1990 
farm  bill,  we  have  fotmd,  of  course, 
the  1985  farm  bill  was  very,  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Think  of  it:  We  have  slashed  the 
cost  of  agriculture,  commodity  prices 
have  risen,  we  have  been  successful  in 
foreign  markets.  We  produce  in  this 
country  20  percent  of  the  world's  food 
in  this  country,  27  percent  of  the  plan- 
et's feed  grain,  and  25  percent  of  the 
world's  beef.  In  agricultural  trade,  we 
produce  more  than  we  consume  in  this 


country,  so  It  is  important  that  we 
export.  We  have  had  successes  and 
failures.  However,  the  successes,  of 
course,  outntunber  the  failures. 

D  1400 

We  have  failed  in  areas  like  Korea. 
The  European  Community  has  been 
very  tough  on  us  with  the  hormone 
issue,  but  we  did  break  into  Japan 
with  a  billion  dollars  indeed  with 
citrus.  We  have  the  Canadian  Trade 
Agreement,  which  is  most  beneficial 
and  will  be  most  beneficial  to  this 
cotmtry. 

So  the  big  pictiu-e  demonstrates  that 
our  policies  are  working.  The  vital 
signs  of  American  agriculture  are  im- 
proving. Farm  debt  is  being  reduced. 
We  are  moving  aggressively  back  into 
the  export  market.  Farmers'  income  is 
increasing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  indicates  to  me 
that  this  is  an  excellent  bill,  and  the 
future  of  agriculture  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  vote 
hopefully  on  this  bill  in  a  positive 
fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  V? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sbc.  601.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109.  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  Order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec.  602.  Within  the  unit  limit  of  cost 
fixed  by  law,  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions made  for  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  1990  under  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  purchase,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  specifically  provided  for,  of  not 
to  exceed  514  passenger  motor  vehicles,  of 
which  508  shaU  be  for  replacement  only, 
and  for  the  hire  of  such  vehicles. 

Sec.  603.  Funds  in  this  Act  avaUable  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  avail- 
able for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefore  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902). 

Sec.  604.  Not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the 
appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  this  Act  for  research  and  service 
work  authorized  by  the  Acta  of  August  14. 
1946  and  July  28,  1954.  and  (7  U.S.C.  427. 
1621-1629).  and  by  chapter  63  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  available  for 
contracting  in  accordance  with  said  Acts 
and  chapter. 

Sec.  605.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  make  production  or 
other  payments  to  a  person,  persons,  or  cor- 
porations upon  a  final  finding  by  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  that  such  party  is 
guilty  of  growing,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
processing  or  storing  marijuana,  or  other 
such  prohibited  drug-producing  plants  on 
any  part  of  lands  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  persons  or  corporations. 

Sec.  806.  Advances  of  money  to  chiefs  of 
field  parties  from  any  appropriation  in  this 
Act  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
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be  made  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Sec.  607.  The  cumulative  total  of  transfers 
to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  the  pur 
pose  of  accumulating  growth  capital  for 
data  services  and  National  Finance  Center 
operations  shall  not  exceed  J2,000.000:  Pro 
vided.  That  no  funds  in  this  Act  appropri- 
ated to  an  agency  of  the  Department  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund 
without  the  approval  of  the  agency  admini.s 
trator. 

Sec.  SOS.  New  obligational  authority  pro- 
vided for  the  following  appropriation  items 
in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  until  ex 
pended:  Public  Law  480;  Mutual  and  Self 
Help   Housing-,   Watershed   and   Flood   Pre 
vention  Operations:  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development;  Colorado  River  Basin  Sa 
linity  Control  Program;  Animal  and  Plant 
Health    Inspection    Service.    $4,500,000    for 
the  contingency   fund   to   meet   emergency 
conditions,  and  buildings  and  facilities.  Agri 
cultural     Stabilization     and     Conservation 
Service,  salaries  and  expenses  funds  made 
available  to  county  committees;  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  Fund;  Agricul 
tural  Research  Service,  buildings  and  facili 
ties,  and  up  to  $10,000,000  of  funds  made 
available  for  construction  at  the  Beltsvjlle 
Agricultural   Research  Center;  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service,  buildings  and  facili 
ties;  Scientific  Activities  Overseas  (Foreign 
Currency  Program);  Dairy  Indemnity  Pro 
gram;  $2,852,000  for  higher  education  train 
ing   grants   under  section    1417(aM3MBi   of 
Public  Law   95-113.   as  amended   (7   U.S.C 
3152(a)(3)(B));  and  buildings  and  facilitie.s. 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration 

Sec.  609.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remam  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  610.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  the  ap 
propriation  available  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
provide    appropriate    orientation    and    Ian 
guage  training  pursuant  to  Public  La*  94 
449. 

Sec.  611.  Nolwithstandmg  any  other  pro 
vision  of  law,  employees  of  the  agencie.s  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  including 
employees  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  county  committees,  may 
be  utilized  to  provide  part-time  and  inter 
mittent  assistance  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Department.  without  reimbursement, 
during  periods  when  they  are  not  other*i.se 
fully  utilized,  and  ceilings  on  full-time 
equivalent  staff  years  established  for  or  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  ex 
elude  overtime  as  well  as  staff  years  expend 
ed  as  a  result  of  carrying  out  programs  as-so- 
ciated  with  natural  disasters,  such  as  forest 
fires,  droughts,  floods,  and  other  acts  of 
God. 

Sec.  612.  Funds  provided  by  this  Act  for 
persoruiel  compensation  and  benefits  shall 
\x  available  for  obligation  for  that  purpose 
only. 

Sec.  613.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  expended  by 
any  executive  agency,  as  referred  to  in  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.).  pursuant  to  any  obli 
gation  for  services  by  contract,  unless  such 
executive  agency  has  awarded  and  entered 
into  such  contract  as  provided  by  law 

Sec.  614.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  implement,  administer, 
or  enforce  any  regulation  which  has  been 
disapproved  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval duly  adopted  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  law  of  the  United  States. 


Sec  615.  Certificates  of  beneficial  owner- 
ship sold  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund,  Rural  Housing  In- 
surance Fund,  and  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  shall  be  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  loans  closed 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  616.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  tie  used  to  pay  negotiated  indirect 
cost  rales  on  cooperative  agreements  or 
similar  arrangements  lietween  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  non- 
profit institutions  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  direct  cost  of  the  agree 
ment  when  the  purpo.se  of  such  cooperative 
arrangemenLs  is  to  carry  out  programs  of 
mutual  interest  between  the  two  parties. 
This  does  not  preclude  appropriate  payment 
of  indirect  costs  on  grants  and  contracts 
with  such  institutions  when  such  indirect 
costs  are  computed  on  a  similar  basis  for  all 
agencies  for  which  appropriations  are  pro 
vided  in  this  Act. 

Sec  617  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  activity  relat- 
ed to  phasing  out  the  Re.source  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Program. 

Sec.  618.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  prevent  or  interfere  with 
the  right  and  obligation  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  surplus  agricul 
tural  commodities  in  world  trade  at  com- 
petitive prices  as  authorized  by  law. 

Sec  619  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro 
vision  of  this  Act,  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Department  in  connection  with  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  section  32 
price  support  operations  may  be  used,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  I  15  U  S.C.  714c  and  7  U.S.C. 
612c).  to  provide  commodities  to  individuals 
in  ca.ses  of  hardship  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec  620  During  fi.scal  year  1990,  notwith 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
funds  may  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  or  out  of  any  fund  of  a 
Government  corporation  to  any  private  in- 
dividual or  corporation  in  satisfaction  of 
any  assurance  agreement  or  payment  guar- 
antee or  other  form  of  loan  guarantee  en 
tered  into  by  any  agency  or  corporation  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  respect 
to  loans  made  and  credits  extended  to  the 
Polish  Peoples  Republic,  unless  the  Polish 
Peoples  Republic  has  been  declared  to  be  in 
default  of  its  debt  to  such  individual  or  cor- 
poration or  unless  the  President  has  provid- 
ed a  monthly  written  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou,se  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  explaining  the 
manner  in  which  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  has  been  .served  by  any 
payments  during  the  previous  month  under 
loan  guarantee  or  credit  assurance  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  loans  made  or  credits 
extended  to  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic  in 
tiie  atisence  of  a  declaration  of  default. 

Sec  621  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  payment  of 
space  rental  and  related  costs  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  specified  in  this  Act.  nor  shall 
this  or  any  other  provision  of  law  require  a 
reduction  in  the  level  of  rental  space  or 
services  below  that  of  fuscal  year  1989  or 
prohibit  an  expansion  of  rental  space  or 
services  with  the  use  of  funds  otherwise  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  Further,  no  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from 
funds  otherwise  available,  shall  reimburse 
the  General  Services  Administration  for 
payment  of  space  rental  and  related  costs 
provided    to   such    agency    at   a   percentage 


rate  which  is  greater  than  is  available  in  the 
case  of  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  622.  In  fiscal  year  1990.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  initiate  construction  on 
not  less  than  twenty  new  projects  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  (Public  Law  566)  and  not  less  than  five 
new  projects  under  the  Flood  Contro.  Act 
(Public  Law  534). 

Sec.  623.  Funds  provided  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  translation  of  publications  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  foreign 
languages  when  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Sec.  624.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  relocate  the 
Hawaii  State  Office  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  from  Hilo.  Hawaii,  to  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii. 

Sec  625.  Provisions  of  law  prohibiting  or 
restricting  personal  services  contracts  shall 
not  apply  to  veterinarians  employed  by  the 
Department  to  take  animal  blood  samples, 
test  and  vaccinate  animals,  and  perform 
branding  and  tagging  activities  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis. 

Sec.  626.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  reduce  programs  by 
establishing  an  end-of-year  employment 
ceiling  on  full-time  equivalent  staff  years 
below  the  level  set  herein  for  the  following 
agencies:  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
7.400;  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
12,675;  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  2.550;  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  550;  and  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  14.177. 

Sec.  627.  Funds  provided  in  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  one-year  contracts  which  are  to 
be  performed  in  two  fiscal  years  so  long  as 
the  total  amount  for  such  contracts  is  obli- 
gated in  the  year  for  which  the  funds  are 
appropriated. 

Sec.  628.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  t>e  applied  only  to  the  objects  for 
which  appropriations  were  made  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  as  required  by  31 
U.S.C.  1301. 

Sec  629.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
lease  space  for  its  own  use  or  to  lease  space 
on  behalf  of  other  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  when  such  space  w;ll  be 
jointly  occupied. 

Sec  630.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  expended  to  release  infor- 
mation acquired  from  any  handler  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended:  Provided,  That  this 
provision  shall  not  prohibit  the  release  of 
information  to  other  Federal  agencies  for 
enforcement  purposes:  Provided  further. 
That  this  provision  shall  not  prohibit  the 
release  of  aggregate  statistical  data  us<h1  in 
formulating  regulations  pursuant  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That 
this  provision  shall  not  prohibit  the  release 
of  information  submitted  by  milk  handlers. 

Sec  631.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  in  this  Act  may  be 
used  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  employ  or  otherwise  contract  with  pri- 
vate debt  collection  agencies  to  collect  delin- 
quent payments  from  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration borrowers. 

Sec  632.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act.  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act.  .shall 
be  used  to  sell  loans  made  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Insurance  F\ind, 

Sec  633.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or   otherwise   made   available   by   this  Act 
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shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  person- 
nel who  carry  out  a  targeted  export  assist- 
ance program  under  section  1124  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  if  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  and/or  (»Runodities  under 
such  program  exceeds  $200,000,000, 

Sec.  634,  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  person- 
nel who  carry  out  an  export  enhancement 
program  (estimated  to  be  $1,000,000,000  in 
the  President's  fiscal  year  li>90  Budget  Re- 
quest (H.  Doc,  101-4))  if  the  aggregate 
amoimt  of  funds  and/or  commodities  under 
such  program  exceeds  $770,000,000. 

Sec  635,  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act,  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act.  shall 
be  used  to  regulate  the  order  or  sequence  of 
advances  of  funds  to  a  borrower  under  any 
combination  of  approved  telephone  loans 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  or  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank. 

Sec  636.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  section  32 
funds  shall  be  used  to  purchase  sunflower 
and  cottonseed  oil.  as  authorized  by  law. 
and  such  purchases  shall  be  used  to  facili- 
tate additional  sales  of  such  oils  in  world 
tnarkets  at  competitive  prices,  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries. 

Sec  637.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1990  pay  raises  for  programs 
funded  by  this  Act  shall  be  absorbed  within 
the  levels  appropriated  in  this  Act. 

Sec  638.  When  issuing  statements,  press 
releases,  requests  for  proposals,  bid  solicita- 
tions, and  other  documents  describing 
projects  or  programs  funded  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  Federal  money,  all  grantees  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  State  and  local  governments,  shall 
clearly  state  ( 1 )  the  percentage  of  the  total 
(xjst  of  the  program  or  project  which  will  be 
financed  with  Federal  money,  and  (2)  the 
dollar  amount  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
project  or  program. 

Sec  639.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  pay  indirect  costs  on  re- 
search grants  awarded  competitively  by  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service  that 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  total  direct  costs 
under  each  award. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  De- 
velopment. Agriculture,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.  1990". 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  points 
of  order  on  title  VI? 

If  not,  are  there  amendments  to  title 
VI? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  a^eed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Bennett]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2883)  making  ap- 
propriations for  rural  development, 
agriculture,  and  related  agencies  pro 
grams  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  l.s  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  394,  nays 
26,  not  voting  11.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No   1411 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

.Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

.Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentlfv 


YEAS- 394 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Bilbray 

Biliraki& 

Bliley 

Boehlerl 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bourher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  iCAi 

Brown  <CO) 

Bnire 

Bryant 

Buethnnr 


t  A 
CO 


Bunning 

Burion 

Buslamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbel 

CamptK-1 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  iMO 

Coleman  iTX' 

Comb«-st 


'CA' 
I  OK 


Conte 

Conyer^ 

Cooper 

Ccstello 

Coughlm 

Cox 

Coyne 

CraiK 

Darden 

Davi.s 

de  la  Gar/.a 

De  Fazio 

Dellum.s 

Dernrk 

UeWine 

Dickin-soii 

Dick.s 

Dingell 

Dixon 

DonnelU 

DorKan    NI) 

[:)ouKla.s 

Do*nry 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

DymalU 

Dyson 

Earl\ 

Eckar' 

Kd*ard.s 

Kdward.s 

Emerson 

Engel 

Engli.sh 

Erdreii  h 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

FeiKhan 

Fish 

Flake 

Fhppo 

Foglielia 

Ford  <M1' 

Ford  (TN' 

Frank 

{•Yost 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejderuson 

Gekas 

Ciephardl 

t"iibb<>n.> 

Ciillmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzale? 

GoodlinK 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Graiidy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  lOHi 

Hall  iTXi 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

H  an.se  n 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  ^L' 

Hayes  '  1^  • 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Herlel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkias 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hover 


iCTi 
iSD. 


Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkin-s 

John.son 

Johnson 

Johnston 

Jones  1 GA  > 

Jones  I  NC I 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaslenmeier 

Kennedy 

Ketinelly 

Kildee 

Kler-/.ka 

Kolbe 

Koller 

Kostmayer 

l«iFalce 

L>incaster 

Uintos 

Laughlin 

Leach  >  lA  i 

U-ath  iTXi 

Ij«-hman  iCA' 

Uhman  •  FL 

Iceland 

UTlt 

Ley  in  i  MI ' 

Leyine  iCA' 

Lewis  iCAi 

U-wis  (FLi 

Lewis  iGAi 

Llghtfool 

I.ipinski 

Lumgston 

I.loyd 

iMitig 

Lowery  (CA' 

Uiwey  (NYi 

Luken.  Thomas 

l.ukens.  r><jnald 

Machlley 

Madigan 

Manion 

Mnrkey 

Marlenee 

Martin  <  ILi 

Martin  .NY' 

Martinez 

Mat.->ui 

Mav  roules 

Mazzoh 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan 

McMiilen 

Ml  Nulls 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  'CAi 

Miller    OHi 

Miller  iWAi 

Mineta 

Moaklev 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morri.son  '  CT  > 

Morrison  i  WA 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nalcher 

Neal  'MA I 

Neal  iNCi 

Nelson 


'NCi 
MD' 


Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  1  NY  I 

Owens  I UT  > 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parns 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  <  NJ  < 

Payne  ■  VA  > 

Pea.se 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Purse  11 

(Guillen 

Kahall 

Range  I 

Ra> 

Regiila 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

How  land  ( CT 

Rowland    CiA 

Koybal 

Kabo 

Saiki 

.Sangmeisler 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

.Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schuetle 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

.Sikorski 

■Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

-Slattery 

-Slaughter 

-Slaughter 

Smith  iFLi 

Smith  iIA' 

Smith  (MSi 

Smith  iNE' 

Smith  iNJ  i 

Smith  'TX^ 

Smith  '  VTi 

Smith    Denny 

(ORi 
Smith.  Robert 

'OR' 
Snowe 
Solar/. 
Solomon 
Spence 
Sprat  t 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Slangeland 
Stark 


NY 
VA' 


Stearns 

Towns 

Weiss 

Slenholm 

Traf  leant 

Weldon 

Stokes 

Traxler 

Wheat 

Studds 

Udall 

Whittaker 

Sundquist 

Unsoeld 

Whitten 

Swift 

Upton 

Williams 

Synar 

Valentine 

Wilson 

Tallon 

Vento 

Wise 

Tanner 

Visclosky 

Wolf 

Tauke 

Volkmer 

Wolpe 

Tauzin 

Vucanovich 

Wyden 

Thomas  iCAi 

Walgren 

Wylie 

Thomas  lOAi 

Walsh 

Yates 

Thomas  iWY 

Watkins 

Yatron 

Torres 

Waxman 

Young (AKi 

Torncelli 

Weber 
NAYS- 26 

Young  iFL) 

Archer 

Fields 

Rohrabacher 

Armey 

Frenzel 

Russo 

Bates 

Gallegly 

Schroeder 

Broomfield 

Hancock 

Sensenbrenn?r 

Crane 

Jacotxs 

Shays 

Dannemeyer 

Kyi 

Smith.  Robert 

DeLay 

Lagomarsino 

iNHi 

Dornan  iCAi 

McCandless 

Stump 

Dreier 

Moorhead 

Walker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Bosco 

Florlo 

Ridge 

Collins 

Hyde 

Sharp 

Courter 

Molinari 

Vander  Jagt 

Crockett 

Ravenel 
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D  1420 

Messrs.  LEWIS  of  California, 
HERTEL.  and  MURPHY  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recoiisider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND 
ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 
OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  July  18.  198i. 
Hon  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
The    Speaker.     House    of    Representatiiet, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  you  may  Icnow,  I 
was  temporarily  assigned  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  on 
June  2.  1988.  to  fill  the  seal  vtwated  by  the 
illness   of   our   colleague.    Floyd   Spence  of 
South  Carolina.  This  temporary  assignment 
was  to  ensure  a  full  complement  of  comiriit- 
tee  members  as  delil>erations  t>egan  into  the 
matter  of  the  former  Speaker.  Jim  Wri?*it 
Now  that  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  has  concluded  its  activity 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Wright.  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation      as      a      temporary      assigned 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 
Sincerely. 

Hank  Brown. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  204)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  204 

Resolved,  That  Representative  Grandy  of 
Iowa  be  and  is  hereby  elected  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  660 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  660. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1500 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OP 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  H.R.  2916.  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT—INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION, 

1990 

Mr.  WHEIAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-152)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  205)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2916)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


D  1430 

ILLINOIS  DEMOCRATIC  ETHNIC 
AMERICAN  COUNCILS  HERIT- 
AGE AWARD  DINNER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
here  tonight  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  last  week's  Illinois  Democratic 
Ethnic  American  Council's  Heritage 
Award  Dinner.  We  were  honored  that 
evening  to  be  joined  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Ron  Brown,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Hon.  Richard  Gephardt,  and 
the  mayor  of  Chicago,  Richard  M. 
Daley.  We  gathered  to  honor  14  out- 
standing individuals  who  have  made 
extraordinary  contributions  to  their 
country,  their  communities,  and  their 


families.  Their  superior  efforts  have 
made  this  land  of  liberty  a  greater 
place  in  which  to  live  and  have  raised 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  gath- 
ered to  pay  tribute  to  all  those  ethnic 
Americans  who  came  here  from  the 
Old  European  World  and  their  de- 
scendants who  became  Americans  and 
democrats.  Their  contributions  have 
made  this  fortress  of  freedom  we  call 
the  U.S.A.  stronger,  freer,  and  more 
democratic.  While  the  members  of  no 
single  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  group 
built  America  by  themselves,  ethnic 
Americans  have  played  a  strong  part 
in  developing  this  Republic  into  the 
economic  powerhouse  of  the  planet 
and  in  making  America  the  lighthouse 
by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
guided. 

Ethnic  Americans  have  fought  in 
two  World  Wars  and  countless  smaller 
ones  to  protect  this  Nation  and  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Ethnic  Americans 
have  made  a  very  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  American 
labor  movement  and  to  the  positive  de- 
velopment of  the  American  manage- 
ment style.  They  put  the  rivets  in  the 
American  dream.  They  dug  the  holes 
and  poured  the  mix  and,  one  bucket  at 
a  time,  helped  to  build  "America  the 
Beautiful,  America  the  Tolerant  and 
America  the  Free."  Each  ethnic  Amer- 
ican seeking  to  outreach  the  other  for 
a  place  in  the  sun  caused  us  all  to  grow 
taller.  Their  contributions  to  this  land 
of  the  pilgrim  pride,  economically,  so- 
cially, politically,  and  culturally  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  religious,  cul- 
tural or  racial  group. 

The  minds  and  muscles  of  ethnic 
Americans  have,  for  decades,  played  a 
major  role  in  the  Democratic  Party's 
victories  for  such  statesmen  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, Harry  S.  Truman,  and  John  F. 
Kennedy.  And.  if  the  Democratic 
Party  is  ever  again  going  to  win  the 
White  House,  it  must  have  the  support 
of  ethnic  Americans.  Because,  with 
their  faith  in  God.  love  of  country, 
dedication,  strength,  wisdom,  courage, 
integrity,  charity,  patience,  and  disci- 
pline ethnic  Americans  can  be  the 
linchpin  which  puts  the  Democratic 
Party's  grand  coalition  back  together. 
The  Democratic  Party  and  ethnic 
Americans  have  been  successful  to- 
gether. The  advances  and  victories  of 
each  have  been  a  direct  result  of  the 
two  forging  together.  It  is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  as  an  entity,  which  has 
enabled  ethnic  Americans  more  than 
any  other  entity  the  opportunity  to 
become  educated,  knowledgable  and 
economically  successful  and  to  become 
truly  American.  It  is  now  time  for 
ethnic  Americans  to  put  aside  their 
differences  with  other  Democrats  and 
to  Join  together  with  black  democrats, 
Hispanic  democrats,  Asian  democrats, 
and  all  other  democrats  in  order  to 
bring  oiu-  party  back  into  the  main- 


stream and  back  to  victory— so  that  all 
Americans  can  be  uncommon  and 
reach  their  place  in  the  sun  and  fulfill 
the  American  dream  for  themselves 
and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks this  afternoon  the  names  and 
the  ethnic  background  of  the  14  award 
recipients.  Truly  they  are  people  who 
have  contributed  enormously  to  their 
neighborhood,  their  family,  their  city, 
their  county,  their  State,  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  country. 

Illinois  State  E>ziiocratic  Ethmic  Councii. 
1989  Heritage  Awards  Program 

RECmZRTS 

Robert  Healy,  Irish. 

Dr.  Ivan  Leseiko,  Ukrainian. 

Jack  Schneider,  German. 

Bernard  F*uchalski,  Polish. 

Joseph  A.  Can,  Italian. 

Wally  Vukovich,  Serbian. 

Aristotle  Halikias,  Greek. 

Leroy  W.  Lemke,  Czechoslovakian. 

Gilda  Karu,  Estonian. 

Vicki  Shoshag  Hovanessian,  Armenian. 

Rot>ert  Soldat,  Lithuanian. 

Reverend  Vilis  Varsbergs.  Latvian. 

Reverend  Steve  Budrovlch.  Croatian. 

Reverend  Andrew  Eordogh.  Hungarian. 


DEBT-POR-NATURE  SWAPS  ON 
COMMUNIQUE  OF  ECONOMIC 
SUMMIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recog- 
nizing the  link  between  global  environ- 
mental degradation  and  Third  World 
debt,  in  the  Paris  Commtinique,  devel- 
oped during  the  economic  summit,  the 
Group  of  Seven  concluded  in  point  38 
that  "In  special  cases,  ODA  debt  for- 
giveness and  debt  for  nature  swaps  can 
play  a  useful  role  in  environmental 
protection." 

The  Tropical  Forest  Protection  Act 
(H.R.  1704)  offers  the  mechanism  to 
implement  debt  for  nature  swaps  by 
allowing  heavily  indebted  developing 
countries  to  exchange  their  debt  for 
conservation  activities,  particularly 
those  that  protect  tropical  forests. 
Over  $100  million  in  debt  for  ruiture 
swaps  have  already  occurred.  But, 
without  additional  cost  to  the  \J£. 
taxpayer,  H.R.  1704  makes  available 
the  assets  of  multilateral  development 
banks  for  the  increased  funding  that  is 
necessary  to  combat  problems  such  as 
global  warming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  much 
of  the  debt  of  developing  countries  is 
not  being  paid,  and  probably  never  will 
be  paid  in  full.  The  Tropical  Forest 
Protection  Act  offers  something  in 
return  for  that  debt.  Protection  of 
tropical  forests  is  a  fair  swap. 
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Mrs.   BEINTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the    Corporation  has  established  a  partnership    hostile  economic  conditions  for  Ameri- 
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WKSOTIATORS  IM  GENEVA  AJfNOONCE  HISTORIC 
BRKAKTRROnCH 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  another  subject,  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  have  announced 
a  historic  breakthrough. 

After  8  years  of  hard  negotiations, 
including  the  Vice  President  Bush's 
key  draft  treaty  in  1985  and  the  Brit- 
ish proposal  on  verification  last  year, 
we  now  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  multi- 
lateral treaty  that  will  outlaw  the  pro- 
duction and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons. 

Verification  will  be  accomplished 
through  surprise  inspections  described 
as  "highly  intrusive"  and  not  limited 
to  sites  where  production  or  storage  of 
chemical  weapons  is  acknowledged. 
The  U.S.  Chemical  Manufacturers  As 
sociation  wholeheartedly  supports 
these  verification  measures. 

A  small  number  of  weapons  would  be 
retained  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  until  the  10-year-destruc- 
tion  phase  is  over.  The  State  Depart 
ment  expects  60  to  80  countries  to  sign 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  historic 
moment  that  will  help  to  enhance  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and 
remove  the  hideous  threat  of  chemical 
weapon  from  the  planet.  President 
Bush  deserves  accolades  as  does  our 
chief  negotiator.  Max  FYiedersdorf. 
We  in  Congress  should  now  look  for 
ward  to  helping  them  finish  the  de- 
tails and  ratify  this  treaty. 


B-2  IS  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
we  adjourn  today,  I  want  to  make  a 
quick  reference  to  a  discussion  that 
the  House  is  considering  presently 
concerning  the  B-2  l)omber  that  will 
be  before  us  next  week. 

The  questions  very  simply  settle 
down  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  triad 
of  defenses,  one  an  air  based,  one  a  sea 
based,  and  one  a  land-based  leg  of  our 
defense  system. 

Sea  based  has  been  upgraded  in 
recent  years  with  development  of  the 
Trident  submarine  and  the  D-5  mis 
sile,  a  program  that  has  been  support- 
ed by  the  Congress  very  effectively 
and  is  moving  into  production  without 
delay. 

The  land  based,  of  course,  is  a  dilem- 
ma that  we  have  faced  over  the  MX 
missile  or  the  Midgetman,  and  that 
hopefully  is  resolved  in  this  year's 
budget  coming  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  final  step  is  the  upgrading  of 
the  air-based  leg  of  the  triad,  which  is 
the  strategic  bomber,  and  the  B-52. 
which  went  into  production  in  1952. 
went  out  of  production  in  1962,  contin 
ued  to  l)e  the  workhorse  of  this  leg  of 
the  triad. 


When  John  F.  Kennedy  W3is  sworn 
in  as  President,  we  had  in  excess  of 

1,200  B-52's  in  inventory.  Today  we 
have  less  than  200,  and  in  this  interim 
period,  as  they  have  moved  out  of  in- 
ventory, it  was  necessary  in  the  early 
1980's  for  us  to  begin  to  replace  them 
with  present  technology  aircraft 
which  were  a  significant  upgrade, 
having  not  built  any  strategic  bombers 
for  nearly  three  decades,  with  the  B-1, 
and  now  that  that  has  been  supplant- 
ed and  we  now  have  less  than  300  in 
that  leg  of  the  triad,  we  are  now  facing 
the  additional  step,  that  is,  the  quan- 
tum leap  forward  into  the  new  Stealth 
technology  for  which  this  Congress 
has  been  committed  for  now  a  decade 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  revolutionary  new 
technology,  the  B-2,  is  ready  and 
under  production  presently,  and  as  we 
all  know,  flew  yesterday.  This  is  a  pen- 
etrating Soviet  space  strategic  weapon 
that  is  coming  in  to  us  exactly  as  was 
asked  for  by  this  Congress  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  order  to  be- 
at this  stage  of  production  with  the 
20-some  B  2's  delivered,  it  was  estimat- 
ed in  1981.  recognizing  that  this  is  all 
new  technology  and  there  was  no  way 
to  predict  what  the  cost  would  be,  the 
estimate  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  1981  was  that  this  system 
would  cost  $38  billion.  We  now  at  this 
present  time  are  in  production  on  a 
program  that  will  take  us  to  $42  bil- 
lion, in  other  words,  virtually  right  on 
the  mark  as  to  where  this  revolution- 
ary new  technology  will  take  us. 

Much  discussion  has  been  made 
about  the  fact  that  somehow  or  an- 
other this  is  expensive.  Let  me  just 
make  a  quick  comparison  shot.  There 
IS  much  that  can  be  said  to  defend  this 
airplane.  It  should  not  be,  under  any 
circumstances,  debated  on  cost,  be- 
cause what  we  are  talking  about  is  an 
entirely  new  generation  of  defenses 
that  will  make  obsolete  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  investment  by  our 
adversaries  in  air  defenses  that  this 
system  can  then  penetrate. 

It  will  make  intercontinental  ranges 
available.  It  will  make  obsolete  the 
demand  for  forward  deployment  as  we 
lose  bases  around  the  world,  and  it  will 
make  it  cheaper,  easier,  more  conven- 
ient, and  safer  for  us  to  deploy  them 
in  this  country.  So  all  of  those  de- 
fenses are  there. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
quick  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  cost, 
and  the  cost  is  an  excellent  reason  for 
buying  this  aircraft. 

n  1440 

Let  me  say  that  the  most  efficient 
airplane  ever  produced  and  now  in  its 
20th  year  of  production  is  the  747.  It  is 
designed,  it  is  built  by  over  14  coun- 
tries. Virtually  every  aerospace  compa- 
ny in  America  can  make  a  contribution 
to  the  production  of  that  plane.  If  a 


company  would  go  to  Boeing  today 
and  say  I  can  make  that  one  little 
window  for  eight-tenths  of  a  cent 
cheaper,  they  will  give  that  company 
the  contract.  It  is  a  very  efficient 
plane,  and  yet  if  you  buy  the  commer- 
cial airplane  in  production  for  20  years 
today  off  the  shelf  it  costs  $125  mil- 
lion. If  you  put  in  new  avionics  for  the 
President,  it  takes  the  figure  over  $300 
million,  which  is  where  it  is  today  for 
the  new  Air  Force  One.  The  new  B-1 
which  has  just  completed  production 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $380  million. 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  get  the 
strategic  bomber  that  would  have  any 
sort  of  a  capability  at  all,  we  are  well 
into  the  $400  to  $500  million  price  tag 
just  like  that,  because  that  is  what  air- 
planes cost.  For  us  to  be  able  to  come 
to  this  Congress  next  week  with  the 
production  of  a  B-2  that  is  secured, 
that  has  been  tested,  that  is  under 
production  at  this  moment  in  that  cost 
range  is  more  than  anything  any  of  us 
could  have  hoped  for  of  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  this  great  technology 
should  be  made  available. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  friend  from  Ohio  for  an 
outstanding  statement  on  the  realities 
of  the  decision  that  the  House  will 
have  to  make  in  the  next  few  days  re- 
garding the  B-2.  I  certainly  hope 
Members  will  listen  carefuly  to  this 
debate. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
future  of  our  penetrating  bomber  ca- 
pability. I  would  like  to  see  a  day  come 
when  we  did  not  have  to  have  any  of 
these  weapons  systems,  but  until  we 
get  a  START  agreement,  until  we  get 
an  agreement  on  conventional  forces 
in  Europe,  we  have  got  to  continue  to 
modernize  the  triswl  in  order  to  stay 
strong. 

We  know  today  that  our  two  land- 
based  missiles  are  vulnerable.  We 
know  today  that  the  bombers  carmot 
penetrate  in  the  middle  1990's. 

I  would  just  say  to  my  friend,  in 
summary,  he  has  made  a  very  good 
statement.  I  hope  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  listen  carefully.  This  is 
a  critical  issue  to  this  administration. 
To  undercut  them  today  would  be  a  se- 
rious mistake. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  his  excel- 
lent contribution. 


LET  US  TAKE  ACTION  ON  THE 
DEBT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cooper).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Bentley]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 
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Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  30.  1989.  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  offers  us  some  disparaging 
numbers  regarding  our  country's  inter- 
national financial  position.  In  particu- 
lar. I  am  referring  to  the  latest  exter- 
nal debt  figure  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  America's  ciurent 
account  balance  standards  at  a  nega- 
tive $532  billion,  an  astonishing  40  per- 
cent jump  over  the  previous  total. 
Frankly,  little  relief  appears  to  be  in 
sight. 

For  the  last  5  years,  this  body  has 
been  presented  staggering  debt  fig- 
ures. In  fact,  if  we  take  a  moment  to 
examine  the  course  that  our  foreign 
trade  imbalance  has  taken  over  this 
period  of  time  it  starts  to  look  like  a 
tidal  wave  of  red  ink  rushing  toward 
the  shoreline  of  our  America's  eco- 
nomic sovereignty. 

Riding  the  crest  of  this  wave  is  the 
ever-increasing  volume  of  foreign 
direct  Investment  in  our  country.  As 
regards  this  crisis,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment provides  the  all-too-chilling 
facts.  Direct  investment  was  up  a 
record  $57.1  billion  with  total  invest- 
ment now  standing  at  $326.9  billion. 

Perhaps  even  more  distressing  than 
this  is  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  three  American  generations, 
foreign  interests  have  purchased  more 
assets  in  the  United  States  than  the 
United  States  invested  abroad  all  over 
the  world. 

These  latest  figures  also  indicate  a 
dramatic  point  which  should  be  illus- 
trated. Specifically,  when  compared  to 
the  nations  of  Japan,  Germany, 
Prance,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  our 
Government  must  pay  out  a  higher 
percentage  of  its  total  expenditures  to 
cover  its  debt.  It  is  my  firm  belief,  and 
I  have  indicated  this  on  many  occa- 
sions, that  the  United  States  is  mort- 
gaging the  future  by  continuing  this 
destructive  financial  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity. 

The  foreign  debt,  a  large  percentage 
of  which  comes  from  investment,  has 
serious  impacts  on  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.  "This  investment,  particular- 
ly in  manufacturing,  has  resulted  in 
the  elimination  of  millions  of  jobs  in 
U.S.  companies  and  their  replacement 
by  one-time  foreign  competitors.  Steve 
Salerno  writing  for  American  Legion 
Magazine  in  its  March  issue  notes: 

Is  America  for  sale? 

Foreign  ownership  in  America  may  be  get- 
ting out  of  hand.  Led  by  Japan,  total  for- 
eign Investment  in  the  United  States  is 
Hearing  $1  trillion,  and  more  than  3  million 
American  workers  now  answer  to  foreign 
bosses. 

The  Pillsbury  Doughboy  is  now  kneaded 
by  the  British.  Armco,  America's  fifth  larg- 
est steel  company,  is  half-owned  by  Kawa- 
saki. Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  has  become 
the  property  of  Japanese-owned  Bridge- 
stone,  a  longtime  foe.  Three  quarters  of  the 
skyline  in  downtown  Loe  Angeles  looks  west 
to  Asian  ownership.  Office  space  surround- 
ing our  seat  of  government  in  Washington  is 
25  percent  foreign-occupied.  Tokyo's  Aoki 


Corporation  has  established  a  partnership 
with  Tishman,  one  of  New  York's  top  con- 
struction firms.  Citibank,  the  largest  U.S. 
bank,  sold  about  half  its  Manhattan  head- 
quarters complex  to  Japanese  investors  in 
1987.  Lee  lacocca,  whose  admonishments  to 
"buy  American!"  anchored  Chrysler's  climb 
back  to  health,  has  now  announced  a  joint 
venture  with  Mitsubishi. 

Even  "The  Encyclopedia  Americana"  is 
published,  these  days,  by  the  French.  Amer- 
ica is  up  for  grabs,  with  no  apparent  end  in 
sight.  If  the  above  examples  are  unsettling, 
consider  the  overall  trends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  on  this  floor  last  week  in  re- 
gards to  the  Bridgestone  buyout  of 
Firestone,  I  noted  that  it  was  not  only 
the  manufacturing  plant  that  they 
purchased  and  the  manufacturing 
rights,  but  they  also  are  out  trying  to 
buy  the  individual  dealerships  in  all 
the  conunimities  axound  the  United 
States,  Where  those  individual  dealers 
do  not  want  to  sell.  Bridgestone  has 
been  setting  up  a  competing  retail 
outlet  right  around  the  comer  in  order 
to  force  the  Americans  out  of  business. 
and  in  one  particular  case  on  a  special 
tire  that  Bridgestone  also  is  buying 
from  another  manufacturer  in  order 
to  gobble  up  that  whole  supply,  the 
Firestone  outlets  are  touting  that  tire 
as  being  available  at  $56.75,  while  the 
independent  tire  dealer  in  the  United 
States  can  sell  it  for  $35. 

That  should  indicate  what  can 
happen  when  an  outside  entity  who 
does  not  have  the  interests  of  the 
Americans  at  heart  can  do  when  they 
control  the  whole  product  line. 

Indeed,  the  overall  trends  should  be 
considered,  because  they  can  give 
some  indication  of  how  the  foreign 
presence  in  America  might  look  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Salerno  goes  on  to  write. 
"Foreigners  already  control  12  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  3  million 
American  workers  answer  to  foreign 
bosses— almost  a  million  to  the  Japa- 
nese alone." 

The  jobs  of  at  least  one  million 
Americans  are  tied  directly  to  the  Jap- 
anese. I  find  this  to  be  a  frightening 
statistic.  The  question  that  we  must 
ask  oiu-selves  is  what  is  this  control 
buying  in  other,  less  tangible  areas 
such  as  political  control  and  the  influ- 
ence in  America's  academic  and  politi- 
cal circles? 

Just  last  month  the  scandalous  reve- 
lation that  Japanese  companies  were 
receiving  access  to  U.S.  Government 
funded  research  from  MIT  programs 
confirms.  I  think,  the  fact  that  influ- 
ence at  America's  universities  can  be 
purchased.  It  all  amounts  to  a  lobby- 
ing effort  against  the  American 
people. 

But  these  political  and  psychological 
efforts  are  only  half  of  the  story.  The 
Japanese  and  others  are  altering 
America's  financial  environment,  and. 
when  the  facts  are  examined,  creating 


hostile  economic  conditions  for  Ameri- 
cans in  their  own  country. 

The  primary  example  of  this  is  in 
real  estate.  In  this  area  the  Japanese 
tiave  been  the  pacesetters.  The  Balti- 
more Sun  of  March  14  notes  that  in 
1988,  "Japanese  business  interests  rose 
to  the  top  •  •  •  in  the  growth  of  direct 
United  States  investments,  which  in- 
volve buying  assets  like  factories, 
hotels,  and  real  estate  rather  than  se- 
curities." Perhaps  if  bidding  on  these 
purchases  would  have  been  reasona- 
ble, some  sense  of  financial  sanity 
would  have  been  preserved,  but.  begin- 
ning in  1986.  Ji4)anese  interests  began 
purchasing  properties  at  rates  mUes 
out  of  line  with  what  was  then  consid- 
ered market  value. 

Evidence  of  this  is  provided  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Neil  Barsky  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  9.  1989.  The  article 
reads.  "When  Japanese  investors  went 
on  a  buying  spree  of  first-class  com- 
mercial real  estate  in  the  United 
States  many  American  investors  who 
stayed  on  the  sidelines  remarked  that 
they  were  paying  too  much." 

But,  as  Mr.  Barsky  goes  on  to  write, 
"Three  years  later,  it  is  becoming  clear 
that  they  didn't  overpay  after  aU,  say 
some  experts.  Instead,  values  of  first 
class  properties  have  crept  up  to  the 
levels  the  Japanese  were  paying  and 
American  investors  are  matching  their 
prices,"  if  they  have  the  money. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Simon  Milde,  a  real 
estate  executive,  quoted  in  the  article 
notes,  "The  Japanese  have  had  the 
last  laugh,  *  •  *  "They've  brought  the 
market  to  their  level.  Now,  if  Ameri- 
cans want  to  buy  first  class  properties, 
they  have  to  pay  top  dollar.'  " 

I  fear  the  day  is  coming,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  Japanese  will  look  to 
areas  like  residential  properties  for  in- 
vestment. If  that  day  comes  then  we 
will  all  be  able  to  carry  the  idea  of 
owning  a  home  exclusively  in  our 
dreams. 

The  thought  of  owning  a  home  in 
America  will  not  be  a  reality  any 
longer.  We  have  only  to  see  what  has 
happened  in  Hawaii  where  the  Japa- 
nese have  purchased  a  great  deal  of 
the  residential  real  estate  there  and  it 
is  now  said  that  the  average  native  Ha- 
waiian can  not  afford  to  buy  any  prop- 
erty there  anymore. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  debt  as  it  af- 
fects the  daily  lives  of  all  Americans, 
but  there  is  another  side.  This  is  the 
effect  of  foreign  investment  on  Ameri- 
ca's future.  This  equally  sinister  side 
of  our  debt  crisis  shows  itself  in  the 
shortage  of  capital  available  to  Ameri- 
can companies.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that,  in  the  United  States  today, 
capital,  the  life  blood  of  economic  de- 
velopment is  frighteningly  scarce. 
That  is,  of  course,  unless  a  capital 
poor  company  can  secure  a  relation- 
ship with  a  foreign  capital  rich  bank 
or  company  that  is  more  than  willing 
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to  hand  over  the  desperately  needed 
cash,  at  a  price. 

Scarcity  Is  only  half  of  the  story. 
Even  more  damaging  is  the  competi- 
tion that  ensues  for  this  scarce  capital. 
The  end  result  of  this  "race  for  dol- 
lars" is  inevitably  that  smaller  firms 
are  left  out. 

Anybody  on  WalJ  Street  will  tell 
you;  when  the  dollars  are  scarce  not 
everybody  can  have  a  piece  of  the  pie. 
The  tragedy  reaches  its  climax  when 
a  foreign  interest  acquires  all  of,  or  a 
significant  portion  of,  the  American 
firm.  The  bottom  line  is  the  loss  of  yet 
another  U.S.  firm  and  the  addition  of 
yet  another  foreign  subsidiary  based 
in  our  country,  shipping  more  wealth 
offshore  in  repatriated  profits. 

The  history  of  this  trade  debacle, 
begins  from  1984:  this  was  the  last 
year  that  the  United  States  was  a 
creditor  nation.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  a  terrible  cycle  began  its  develop- 
ment, one  which  has  not  yet  come  to 
an  end.  The  story  goes  as  follows.  This 
body,  unwilling  to  accept  the  necessity 
of  budget  balancing  began  fueling  the 
tremendous  growth  in  the  Federal  def- 
icit. The  Treasury  was  forced  into 
action.  One  of  the  steps  taken  in  an 
effort  to  grapple  with  the  deficit  was 
to  seek  out  agreement  on  new  levels  of 
the  dollar  relative  to  other  currencies. 
It  was  agreed  between  major  indus- 
trial nations  that  the  value  of  the 
dollar  would  have  to  come  down.  This 
was  done  under  the  aegis  of  providing 
a  means  by  which  American  firms 
could  generate  sales  overseas  and  then 
bring  money  back  into  our  economy. 

Hindsight  shows  us  that  this  has 
become  a  formula  for  disaster.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  has  been  slashed, 
but,  rather  than  encouraging  trade, 
the  relatively  cheap  dollar  opened  the 
door  for  foreign  interests  not  bur- 
dened with  debt  to  invest  in  our  coun- 
try. Everything  was,  and  is,  "a  steal". 
S-T-E-A-L. 

Maybe  things  would  have  worked 
out.  But,  alas,  there  was  a  tragic  flaw, 
we  underestimated  the  ferocity  with 
which  foreign  companies  would  at- 
tempt to  cut  their  home  markets  off 
from  our  access. 

Perhaps  it  should  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise that  the  most  extreme  opposite 
of  the  United  States  condition  exists 
in  Japan.  In  an  atmosphere  that  can 
only  be  described  as  a  "circus"  of  cash. 
The  Bank  of  Japan,  Japans  central 
bank,  upon  receiving  the  always  wel- 
comed advice  of  MITI— the  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry- 
places  its  stamp  of  approval  on  certain 
companies,  which,  in  turn,  seem  to 
have  little  or  no  trouble  securing  loans 
from  Japanese  banks.  These  favored 
firms  receive  what  amounts  to  a  blank 
check  for  development,  or  foreign 
market  infiltration,  or  whatever  else  is 
seen  to  be  in  the  Japanese  interest. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  capital  short- 
age and  competition  that  exists  in  the 


United  States  today,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  certain  nations  will 
be  attempting  to  use  their  purchased 
presence  to  influence  this  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  we  have  seen  signs  of 
that  already. 

Once  again,  we  need  look  only  to 
Japan  for  evidence  of  the  effect  of  in- 
fluence peddling  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government. 

Under  the  heading  "Takeshita 
Notice,"  the  Washington  Times  re- 
ported that  Japan's  former  Prime 
Minister,  when  he  last  met  with  Presi- 
dent Bush,  informed  him  that; 

Tokyo,  by  virtue  of  its  growing  economic 
power,  wanted  to  play  a  greater  role  in 
international  affairs  and  receive  greater 
consideration  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  actions. 

While  it  is  certainly  no  secret  to  say 
that  Japan  maintains  a  large  and  well- 
financed  lobbying  group,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  can  recall  where  the 
Prime  Minister  of  any  nation  has  con- 
fronted an  American  President  with 
demands  regarding  the  right  to  influ- 
ence United  States  foreign  policy. 

This  is  beginning  to  sound  like  inter- 
national financial  blackmail  to  me. 

Yet  this  is  only  the  latest  and  most 
arrogant  example  of  Japanese  actions, 
utilizing  their  ever  increasing  invest- 
ment position.  As  a  bureaucracy  that 
has  never  been  known  to  rest  on  its 
policy  achievements,  Japan  is  pushing 
forward  to  obtain  further  control  over 
United  States  markets  and  technology. 

The  latest  example  that  I  have  come 
across  is  a  case  that,  until  recently, 
was  the  kind  of  success  story  that  all 
Americans  dream  of.  The  case  I  am 
speaking  of  is  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lind- 
mayer  and  his  company,  Optex  Corp. 
What  appears  to  have,  at  one  point 
been  an  American  dream,  is  now  swift- 
ly deteriorating  into  an  American  trag- 
edy. 

Forbes  magazine  from  June  26  of 
this  year  painfully  illustrates  the  story 
of  Mr.  Lindmayer,  an  immigrant  who 
filed  the  tyranny  of  Communist  Hun- 
gary with  only  his  ideas  and  his 
dreams,  becoming  a  very  successful  in- 
ventor and  corporate  businessman. 
Mr.  Lindmayer's  company  seems  typi- 
cal of  all  that  traditional  business 
ethics  in  America  have  come  to  em- 
brace. 

His  company  has  developed  an  in- 
genuous process  by  which  computer 
disks  can  store  tremendous  amounts  of 
data.  In  fact,  his  idea  could  potentially 
revolutionize  the  world  of  computer 
information  storage. 

This  modem  business  miracle  was  a 
small  company  quietly  developing  as- 
tounding technologies,  and  relying  on 
the  strength  of  its  achievements  to 
lure  investors  who  provide  the  much 
needed  capital  flow  which  sustains 
these  kind  of  operations.  Normally, 
this  is  American  market  economics  at 
its  best. 

Our  huge  debt  servicing  efforts, 
however,    have    skewed    these    forces. 


making  venture  capital  virtually  un- 
available to  all  but  the  most  stable  of 
companies,  and  certainly  not  to  small 
high-technology  relatively  risky  com- 
panies like  Mr.  Lindmayer's. 

At  the  same  time,  foreign  interests, 
bursting  with  cash  and  looking  for  any 
place  in  which  to  secure  a  position  in 
the  lucrative  investment  rich  Ameri- 
can market,  have  been  steadily  jockey- 
ing for  a  favored  position  as  Mr.  Lind- 
mayer's source  of  funds. 

To  quote  from  a  section  of  the 
Forbes  article; 

What  do  the  experts  think?  Leonard 
Laub.  president  of  Vision  Three  Inc.,  a  New 
York  consulting  firm  whos^  clients  include 
IBM,  Du  Pont,  Kodak  and  GE.  says  that  al- 
though the  invention  is  still  at  least  three 
years  away  from  production,  Optex'  devel- 
opment program  is  "well  beyond  the  point 
where  they  are  likely  to  encounter  some 
fatal  problem,  a  showstopper." 

With  all  that  going  for  it,  you'd  think  that 
the  high-tech  world  would  be  knocking 
down  Lindmayer's  door.  Not  exactly.  Kodak, 
3M.  Xerox.  IBM.  Digital  Equipment  and  Po- 
laroid have  all  spumed  his  method  in  favor 
of  more  conventional  schemes.  And  nowa- 
days, with  few  initial  public  offerings,  it 
seenxs.  ail  too  many  venture  firms  are  too 
busy  protecting  their  past  investments  to 
pursue  the  future.  In  the  first  round  of  fi- 
nancing. Lindmayer  approached  some  30 
venture  firms  before  little  Gryphon  Ven- 
tures of  Boston  put  up  $2  million.  After  a- 
second  round,  he  is  now  $2  million  short  of 
his  $8  million  goal. 

Meanwhile.  Lindmayer  finds  himself  play- 
ing host  in  his  offices  in  RockviUe.  MD,  to  a 
seemingly  unending  parade  of  Japanese 
businessmen  seeking  to  beg.  borrow,  buy  or 
steal  his  technology.  Mitsubishi,  Kubota, 
Nippon  Mining,  Denka  and  Tosoh— multibil- 
lion-dollar  firms— have  all  made  serious 
overtures  to  Optex. 

While  Forbes  contends  that  a  posi- 
tive end  is  in  sight,  and  if  Optex  is  to 
be  purchased  I  would  certainly  prefer 
an  American  firm  to  be  the  buyer,  but 
I  tend  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 
sort  of  buy  out,  would  in  the  long  run, 
be  negative,  un-American. 

The  facts  are  clear,  the  American  in- 
vestment well  is  dry  and  the  foreign, 
in  particular  the  Japanese  investment 
well,  is  overflowing. 

Given  the  history  of  Japanese  busi- 
ness practices  in  general  and  in  this 
case  particularly,  only  one  conclusion 
can  be  drawn.  Japan's  investment  pi- 
rates have  set  out  to  capture  another 
United  States  technology  while  United 
States  interests,  too  troubled  with  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  effects  of  the 
foreign  debt,  can  only  stand  by  and 
watch. 

In  spite  of  what  I  have  shown  you 
today,  I  feel  that  the  battle  for  the 
future  is  not  yet  lost.  My  faith  in 
America  is  too  strong.  Indeed,  it  is  my 
sincerest  belief  that  we  can  find  an- 
swers to  our  problems,  but  sacrifices 
must  be  made.  One  area  is  the  budget, 
where  I  believe  a  spending  freeze  by 
the  Federal  Government  Is  essential. 
Also  in  the  area  of  ensuring  U.S.  com- 
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petltiveness.  we  can.  and  we  must  do 
more  to  make  sure  that  J3S.  products 
entering  foreign  nations  are  Judged 
more  on  their  value  as  products  than 
on  their  perceived  impact  on  the 
power  brokers  in  foreign  governments. 
It  is  a  hard  fight,  but  a  fig^it  that 
must  be  won.  I  believe  it  Is  our  role  in 
this  House  to  do  what  we  can  to  make 
sure  America's  future  stays  secure. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  1058 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
CooPEB).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Rat]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Slpeaker.  the  House  is 
Kheduled  this  week  to  debate  H.R. 
1058— the  Eckart  bill— passed  out  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
This  legislation  addressing  environ- 
mental concerns  on  Federal  facilities 
is  well  intentloned,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  gravely  endangers  plans,  pro- 
grams and  fimdlng  already  imderway 
to  restore  environmental  problems  on 
defense  bases. 

My  chief  concern  and  the  concerns 
of  those  who  support  a  scheduled 
planned  environmental  restoration 
program  and  a  ready  and  capable  de- 
fense determent  is  that  HJl.  1058 
seeks  to  allow  designated  local  and 
State  regulators  an  entrance  into  the 
restoration  funds  and,  when  those  are 
depleted,  other  overhead  funds  such 
u  the  personnel  and  payroll  accounts. 
H.R.  1058  allows  fines  and  penalties 
to  reach  to  the  levels  of  $25,000  per 
day,  which  can  run  into  millions  of 
dollars  per  site. 

Previously  these  funds  have  been 
protected  by  sovereign  immunity, 
which  will  be  waived  under  HJl.  1058. 
Let  me  explain  about  the  defense  en- 
vironmental restoration  account  which 
we  call  the  DERA  account. 

The  funds  are  set  aside  specifically 
for  enviroiunental  restoration. 

The  Defense  Department  requested 
1500  million  for  1989  and  $517  million 
for  1990. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee increased  the  request  by  $83  mll- 
Uon  to  $800  million. 
The  best  estimates  are  that  we  must 
fund  DERA  to  $1  billion  per  year,  and 
this  is  the  committee  goal  for  1991. 

The  estimated  cost  to  correct  40 
Tears  of  environmental  problems, 
nme  going  back  before  World  War  II. 
ii  at  least  $20  billion. 

This  funding  program  is  the  mini- 
mum needed  to  correct  these  problems 
and  H.R.  1058  will  take  up  a  Urge 
amount  of  the  restoration  funding  Just 
to  pay  fees,  fines,  and  penalties,  to 
State  agencies  or  designated  local  reg- 
ulators. 

Our  current  estimated  time  table  to 
bring  DOD  environmental  problems 
op  to  satisfactory  standards  is  20  to  25 
Tears  at  a  cost  of  $20  billion  estimated. 
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However  with  the  interference  of 
HJl.  1056.  the  cost  could  increase  dra- 
maticaUy.  the  time  Uble  could  stretch 
out. 

Through  the  oversight  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  a  great 
amoimt  of  progress  has  been  made 
over  the  last  4  years. 

DOD  is  not  being  dragged  kicking 
and  screaming  to  face  up  to  their  envi- 
ronmental task. 

DOD  has  defined  8.139  potentiaUy 
hazardous  sites  on  897  military  instal- 
lations: 7.711  of  these  sites  have  had 
preliminary  assessment  and  1,485  have 
had  remedial  investigations. 

In  short,  DOD  is  committed,  plans 
are  made  in  place;  38  sites  are  on  the 
national  priority  list  [NPL],  agreed  to 
by  EPA  and  DOD.  It's  those  which 
have  the  worst  problems. 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  is  No.  1  on 
the  list— it  is  the  worst,  and  restora- 
tion work  Is  underway;  42  more  sites 
are  in  line  for  early  approval  to  be 
placed  on  the  NPL. 

H.R.  1058  would  attempt  to  force  a 
rapid  acceleration  which  we  all  would 
desire,  except  that  fuel  for  such  an  ac- 
celeration is  taxpayers  dollars.  H.R. 
1058  would  siphon  these  off  to  fatten 
the  treasuries  of  State  governments 
and  local  agencies,  thereby  delaying 
the  goals  of  E>OD  and  all  interested 
parties. 

An  example  of  what  can  happen  is  a 
$15  billion  shortage  of  O&M  funds  in 
the  Air  Force  budget  for  1988.  As  a 
result  88.000  Air  Force  civilian  employ- 
ees were  faced  with  a  10-day  furlough 
without  pay. 

Ji4r.  Speaker,  in  its  present  form 
H.R.  1056  is  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  I  doubt  that  it  is  even  sound 
environmental  legislation. 

I  do  not  come  to  this  position  with- 
out careful  consideration  of  all  sides  of 
this  issue. 

I  fully  recognize  that  there  is  wide 
spread  public  dissatisfaction  with  Fed- 
eral facility  compliance  with  environ- 
mental laws  and  requirements. 

It's  evident  that  DOD  has  experi- 
enced compliance  problems  however 
with  strong  oversight  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  with 
more  dedicated  Department  of  De- 
fense environmental  advocates,  great 
progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  4  years. 

H.R.  1058  also  will  allow  parochial 
interest  to  flourish. 

In  fact  in  the  last  few  years  there 
have  been  increasing  attempts  by 
Members  of  Congress  to  earmark  or 
legislatively  raid  DERA  and  DOD 
funds  for  lower  priority  cleanups. 

We  have  been  fairly  successful  in  de- 
feating these  earmarking  efforts  with 
arguments  that  it  is  imperative  that 
we  qiend  the  already  scarce  funds  on 
the  worst  sites  first. 

Those  which  are  at  the  point  of  en- 
dangering health  or  in  some  cases  al- 


ready causing  environmental  problems 
for  adjacent  communities. 

The  pressures  for  legislative  ear- 
marking are  building.  It's  reasonable 
to  assume  that  Members  of  Congress 
in  powerful  positions,  will  succiunb  to 
constituent  pressure  without  appropri- 
ate restrictions  which  HJl.  1056  re- 
moves. 

The  environmental  fallout  from  base 
closures  and  increasing  pressure  to  ad- 
dress asbestos  remediation  associated 
with  the  demolition  of  old  buildings  on 
DOD  formerly  owned  sites,  will  inten- 
sify the  pressive  for  earmarking 
funds. 

Frankly,  if  HJl.  1058  gives  the 
States  the  means  to  interfere  with  and 
alter  DOD  cleanup  priorities,  how  are 
we  going  to  tell  Members  of  Congress 
that  they  cannot  do  the  same? 

Frankly  we  cannot  do  so  and  the 
result  will  Just  be  legislative  anarchy 
and  an  orgsjiizational  chaos. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  H.R.  1058 
represents  the  newest  extension  of  a 
compliance  strategy  that  is  inherently 
irrational  and  unworlcable  where  DOD 
is  concerned.  In  its  present  form,  the 
bill  will  impair  DOD  cleanup  efforts 
on  a  worst-first  basis.  It  wiU  also  seri- 
ously complicate  DOD  efforts  to  deal 
with  compliance  requirements  on  a 
priority  basis.  Finally,  it  makes  the 
regulatory  process  even  less  sensitive 
to  cost  and  mission  impacts  associated 
with  DOD  compliance  efforts.  This  is 
not  a  good  law.  It  is  not  even  a  good 
enviroimiental  law,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  support  it. 

D  1510 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  final  words  are  that 
H.R.  1058  is  antidefense.  it  is  anti- Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  it  is  anti- 
NASA,  because  it  affects  all  of  those 
agencies. 


THE  MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
COVERAGE  ACT  OP  1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell]  is 
recognized  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  special  order  is  to  allow  a 
bipartisan  discussion  by  Members  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  tremendous- 
ly troubling  problem  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988. 

This  has  been  a  problem  for  many  of 
us  here  as  we  liave  tried  to  determine 
Just  what  steps  we  would  be  able  to 
take  and,  assuming  that  we  will  have 
the  opportimlty  ultimately  to  vote— 
and  it  does  appear  that  that  will 
occur— Just  what  we  shall  do  about  it. 
We  have  an  opportunity,  therefore, 
those  of  us  who  are  partaking  of  this 
discussion  to  talk  about  the  views  that 
seniors  have  expressed  to  us,  because  I 
think  there  is  some  misconception 
about  how  seniors  feel  about  this  legls- 
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Utlon.  They  feel  certainly  very,  very 
strongly  about  it.  but  there  are  those 

who  have  indicated  that  they  do  not 

believe  that  seniors  really  understand 

this  complex  piece  of  legislation. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  say  that  from 
my  experience,  that  as  I  have  talked 
to  seniors  throughout  this  land,  and 
certainly  in  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois.  I  believe  they  cer- 
tainly do  understand  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988.  They  have 
pushed  their  pencils,  they  have  looked 
at  it.  they  have  read  it  and  reread  It. 
and  they  do  not  like  what  they  see. 
Thus  some  of  them  have  expressed 
themselves  very  strongly,  and  this.  I 
suppose  hurts  some  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  create  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  under  the  as- 
siunption  that  we  were  giving  to  the 
seniors  of  this  land  something  that 
the  seniors  wanted. 

Let  me  Just  express  a  bit  some  of  the 
feelings  that  have  been  expressed. 
This  was  highlighted  a  few  days  ago 
when  Joan  Beck,  a  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  testified  before  a 
task  force  group  here  in  the  House 
and  talked  about  the  letters  she  had 
received,  because  she  has  written  six 
articles  on  the  subject.  The  letters 
were  aU  rather  critical  in  regard  to  the 
work  product  of  this  Congress.  She 
cites  the  fact  that  she  has  had  many 
articulate  letters  from  people  who 
were  very  much  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  she  states,  and  1  quote: 
"They  feel  Congress  has  pulled  a  scam 
on  them." 

The  letters  she  testified,  calls  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Covergage  Act 
a  hoax,  a  sham,  a  rip-off,  a  catastro- 
phe in  itself,  a  nightmare,  a  clever 
ploy  to  soak  retirees  and  to  save  the 
deficit,  a  sick  Joke,  a  swindle,  elderly 
bashing,  and  in  the  words  of  a  veteran 
from  Bessemer,  AL,  a  "financial  Pearl 
Harbor  sneak  attack." 

The  people  do  feel  very,  very  strong- 
ly about  it,  but  as  I  have  indicated.  I 
think  they  also  very  much  understand 
it.  This  is  the  first  point  that  I  think 
they  have  brought  home  to  me.  and. 
by  the  way.  when  I  mention  those 
strong  words  of  dissent  that  seniors 
have  expressed,  in  no  way  are  they 
critical  of  key  committee  members  of 
this  Congress  who  have  lat>ored  so 
hard  to  produce  something  that  they 
hoped  the  seniors  would  actually  see 
and  feel  as  though  they  wanted.  So  in 
no  way  is  this  meant  to  be  critical  In- 
sofar as  any  Member  of  this  body  is 
concerned. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
mortal  and  we  make  mistakes,  and 
sometimes  we  make  real  "doozies"  of 
mistakes,  and  I  think  we  have  done  so 
insofar  as  the  catastrophic  bill  is  con- 
cerned. 

First  of  all.  the  seniors  in  my  district 
came  in  very  swiftly  and  they  said: 


We  had  assumed  that  when  you  used  that 
word,  catastrophic,  tn  the  title  of  the  bill, 
you  were  talkinc  about  the  number  one  ca- 
tastrophe Insofar  as  moat  seniors  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  Is  long-term  custodial  nurs- 
ing home  care. 

And  what  they  said  to  us  is  this: 
You  have  gone.  Mr.  Congressman— 
And  I  did  not  support  this  legisla- 
tion, so  they  are  referring  to  Congress 
in  general— 

you  have  gone  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
what  you  have  done  is  to  expand  on  the  tra- 
ditional areas  of  medicare  coverage  Insofar 
as  physicians'  services  and  hospital  services 
are  coocemed.  and  then  you  have  added  a 
budget-buster  in  the  prescription  drug  cov- 
erage, which,  it  has  been  indicated,  would 
have  a  shortfall  of  some  $4.7  billion  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  its  operation. 

Then  they  said: 

What  we  truly  thought  you  were  talking 
about  was  long-term  custodial  nursing  home 
care,  which  to  us  is  the  number  one  catas- 
trophe for  which  we  cannot  buy  Insurance 
in  the  open  market  and  In  regard  to  which 
we  note  that  Medicare  does  not  cover  It  at 
all.  That  Is  where  we  feel  we  are  most  vul- 
nerable. 

Many  people,  by  the  way,  at  town 
hall  meetings  have  said  to  me  that  not 
only  do  the  seniors  feel  this  way.  but 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  families  in 
America  in  general,  where  they  have 
mom  or  dad  or  grandma  or  grandpa, 
and  so  on  In  need  of  long-term  custodi- 
al care,  it  is  a  real  deep  and  serious 
problem. 

D  1520 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  see  that  my  5  minutes 
have  passed  by,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  people  that  1  know  that  I 
would  like  to  yield  to. 

First  on  the  list,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RiTTER)  who  has  worked  very  diligent- 
ly on  this  area,  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritter]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Id  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  leadership  on  this  issue.  As 
one  of  the  only  72  House  Members 
who  voted  against  the  Catastrophic 
Illness  Act.  1  am  encouraged  by  the 
groundswell  of  senior  citizen  reaction, 
both  from  my  own  constituents  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania  and 
across  the  United  States. 

The  politicians  in  Washington  are 
beginning  to  listen.  At  the  time  of  the 
vote,  many  people  said  that  the  sen- 
iors wouldn't  understand  what  this 
legislation  was  for.  that  they  would 
think  it  was  insurance  against  the  fi- 
nancial catastrophe  of  $25  to  $30,000 
dollars  per  year  for  long-term  niusing 
home  or  custodial  care  at  home.  We  in 
the  Congress  are  finding  out.  more 
and  more,  that  the  seniors  do  read, 
they  do  figure,  they  do  understand. 
And,  they  don't  intend  to  take  this  one 
sitting  down  in  some  proverbial  rock- 
ing chair. 


Congress  was  largely  luiinformed 
when  it  voted  on  the  Catastrophic  Act 
of  1988.  435  Members  had  some  2 
hours  to  digest  a  couple  of  copies  of 
the  over  250-page  bill.  Most  had  to 
wait  until  after  the  vote  for  a  17  page 
press  release  to  learn  of  the  specifla 
of  the  legislation.  Can  you  imagine  » 
bill  of  this  magnitude  being  so  mUhjuy 
died?  No  wonder  this  bill  Is  called  the 
Catastrophic  Illness  Act.  It's  a  real  ca- 
tastrophe. 

First,  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that 
this  bill  imposes  a  major  new  tax  on 
senior  citizens.  A  surtax,  a  tax  on  i 
tax,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

In,  what  is  in  many  areas,  a  labor- 
short  America,  including  my  own  dis- 
trict, we  have  a  Tax  Code  for  senion 
that  is  undermining  their  values  of 
self-sufficiency,  their  incentive  to 
work,  save,  and  invest.  For  example, 
some  employed  middle  income  senior 
citizens  now  face  marginal  tax  rates  of 
some  100  percent,  while  self-employed 
seniors  can  face  marginal  rates  of 
almost  120  percent.  When  all  added 
income  from  employment  goes  to  pay 
taxes,  it's  not  worth  working.  Is  that 
the  Idnd  of  signal  we  wish  to  send  sen- 
iors who  are  living  longer,  healthier 
lives  and  when  65  is  no  longer  old? 

The  new  Medicare  surtax  could  be 
the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  bad 
as  we  ask  seniors  to  consider  re-enter- 
ing the  work  force.  Why  would  they 
want  to  work  when  they  must  give 
back  50  percent  of  their  eaminci 
above  $8,800  (Imown  as  the  Social  Se- 
curity Offset)  immediately  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, pay  the  usual  Federal 
income  taxes  and  Socisd  Security  taxes 
(FICA),  pay  taxes  on  Social  Security 
benefits  when  income  is  above  a  cer- 
tain level  and  now  incur  yet  an  addi- 
tional 15  percent  surtax  which  la 
slated  to  rise  to  28  percent  by  1993? 
And  this  doesn't  even  take  into  ac- 
count sharp  increases  in  Medicare 
Part  B  premiiuns  over  that  same 
period. 

In  one  case  I've  read  about,  a  66- 
year-old  woman  with  a  Job  paying 
$13,936  dollars  a  year,  receiving  a  pen- 
sion and  Social  Security  benefit*, 
netted  an  income  of  $25,224.  After  i 
$1500  dollar  raise,  her  net  income  ac- 
tually dropped  to  $25,197  because  of 
ridiculous  tax  rates  at  the  margis- 
That  is.  a  $1500  dollar  increase  yielded 
$27  dollars  less  income.  She  is  eaminc 
more  but  keeping  less  and  still  has  to 
pay  an  increased  Medicare  Part  B  pre- 
miiun. 

This  is  insane.  Are  we  out  to  shatter 
the  hopes,  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
an  entire  segment  of  our  population? 
Are  we  about  to  do  without  now  that 
we  need  them,  the  skills  and  abilities 
honed  over  a  lifetime? 

And  all  this  comes  only  2  years  after 
passage  of  Public  Law  99-592.  prohit)- 
iting  age  discrimination.  We  passed 
the  late  Senator  Claude  Pepper's  legifr 
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lation  to  ellBolnate  age  diacrlmlnatton 
wlilch  barred  employers  from  estab- 
lishing mandatory  retiranent  ages. 

If  people  who  have  worked,  saved 
aiKi  Invested  all  their  lives  to  help  pro- 
vide for  retirement  years  get  the  mes- 
sage that  their  taxes  will  soar  after  re- 
tirement, look  out! 

If  senior  citizens  spend  Intelligence, 
time,  energy  and  money  to  minimize 
their  taxable  income  well  beyond  what 
already  exists,  look  out  for  a  balloon- 
ing deficit. 

And  then  there  are  those  who  are 
planning  for  retirement  who  will  see 
tax  mayhem  at  age  65.  They  too  will 
lose  incentive  to  save  uid  invest. 

This  decrease  in  savings  and  invest- 
ment will  not  only  lead  to  more  reli- 
ance on  federally  funded  programs, 
but  will  deplete  the  ciu>ital  pool,  the 
money  available  for  American  indus- 
tries to  borrow  for  modernization  and 
Investment  in  research,  production, 
and  Jobs  for  the  future.  Reduction  in 
savings  by  a  society  already  deficient 
in  savings  will  make  financing  of  our 
Federal  deficit  more  difficult  and 
more  expensive. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  public 
policy,  such  tax  treatment  of  senior 
citizens  is  a  disgrace.  The  new  surtax 
pays  for  a  program  that  senior  citizens 
never  wanted  and  never  asked  for. 
There  was  a  lot  of  input  from  huge 
lobbying  Interests,  but  were  these  In- 
terests really  In  touch  with  their 
grassroots  constituencies,  were  they 
listening  to  their  own  members? 

Then,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  fur- 
ther weighing  down  an  sdready  over- 
burdened Medicare  program  with  a 
new  Insurance  program  that  replaces 
an  existing  one  in  the  private  sector. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Wlrth- 
Un  Group,  84  percent  of  seniors  polled, 
■aid  that  they  "have  medical  insur- 
ance in  addition  to  Medicare."  That's 
right.  84  percent. 

A  healthy,  competitive  Instirance 
market  exists  right  now  to  supplement 
Medicare  with  a  range  of  benefits  and 
a  range  of  costs.  Why  replsu%  it  when 
It  has  been  working  pretty  well,  when 
seniors  have  been  generally  satisfied 
with  its  performance? 

And,  in  addition  to  substituting  for 
private  supplementsd  insurance  pro- 
grams, seniors  are  now  going  to  have 
to  pay  for  previously  secured  benefits 
via  the  new  surtax. 

Taking  up  a  baseball  meti^hor.  this 
catastrophic  biU  is  one  well-hit.  long 
and  foul  ball. 

Seniors  invested  many  of  their  work- 
ing years  with  the  understanding  that 
their  imlon  and  non-union  employ- 
ment agreements  Included  these  re- 
tirement benefits.  Obviously,  employ- 
ees who  are  anticipating  retirement 
benefits  su«  willing  to  take  either  less 
pay  during  their  working  years  or 
fewer  benefits  in  exhange  for  future 
aecurity  smd  well  being.  Now  those  em- 
ployees feel  they  gave  up  inunedlate 


rewards  for  long  range  benefits  that 
they  now  must  pay  for.  Had  they 
known  then,  what  would  hv>pen,  they 
could  have  gotten  more  benefits  in 
direct  wages  from  their  company  while 
they  were  working  and  relied  much 
more  on  the  Federal  Govenunent  to 
support  them  when  they  retire.  What 
a  policy.  What  incentives  provided  by 
Government!  No  wonder  we  are  living 
in  an  era  where  people  are  spending  it 
all  rather  than  saving  for  a  rainy  day. 

The  really  sad  part  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  using  up  both  sen- 
iors' capital  and  their  patience  with 
this  catastrophic  plan.  Long-term  care 
which  so  many  of  us  hear  about  so 
often  has  been  shelved  as  long  as  the 
catastrophic  bill  has  been  on  the  table. 

When  asked  in  the  Wirthlin  survey, 
"Do  you  prefer  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  or  a  new  long-term  care  pro- 
gram?" only  19  percent  responded 
positively  to  the  Medicare  coverage;  65 
percent  preferred  long-term  coverage 
and  14  percent  said  they  "didn't 
know." 

We've  missed  a  golden  opportunity 
to  address  long-term  care.  Let's  change 
that. 

Having  been  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  sponsor  a  bill  this  session 
to  repeal  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Act  of  1988  and  having  been  active  in 
establishing  a  bipartisan  advisory 
group  to  study  and  develop  proposals 
to  provide  protection  against  excessive 
cost  of  catastrophic  illness  beyond  the 
scope  of  current  Medicare  coverage 
(H.R.  332).  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  44  groups  who  formed  a  co- 
alition to  support  the  McCain  amend- 
ment. This  coalition  that  has  rallied 
support  for  the  McCain  amendment  is 
malting  great  strides  to  inform  and 
represent  the  people  back  home.  I 
commend  their  efforts. 

This  amendment,  originally  intro- 
duced as  S.  335  by  Senator  McCain 
preserves  the  long-term  hospitaliza- 
tion suid  spousal  impoverishment  ben- 
efits which  became  effective  in  1989. 

I  have  oosponsored  Its  House  com- 
panion. H.R.  1564,  the  DeFazio/Tauke 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Revi- 
sion Act  of  1989.  It  defers  the  surtax 
and  other  part  B  benefits  for  1  year, 
kept  a  $4  monthly  part  B  increase 
which  helps  fimd  the  unlimited  hospi- 
talization for  catastrophic  illness.  Mr. 
McCaxh's  amendment  lost  narrowly  in 
the  Senate  by  51  to  49. 

In  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, we  passed  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution  to  make  the  Catastrophic 
lUness  Act  voluntary. 

Administration  officials  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  members  are 
struggling  to  change  this  catastrophe. 
Right  at  this  moment  the  Wajrs  and 
Means  Conunittee  members  are  con- 
sidering a  variety  of  options  including 
repeal  of  the  bill  altogether,  repeal  of 
premiums,  and  even  taxing  beer  and 
wine. 


The  substance  of  their  deliberations 
is  very  likely  to  be  seen  in  the  recoitcil- 
iation  package,  due  to  come  before 
this  House  by  the  end  of  July. 

I  say  we  in  the  House  do  the  right 
thing  and  repeal  this  foul  tMll. 

Returning  to  the  basebaJl  metaphor 
this  has  been  a  night  game  with  no 
lights.  Let's  run  'em  on! 

Let's  vote  this  time  In  the  light. 

D  1530 

Mr.  FA  WELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlenian  also  for  his  very  fine  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  KentuclLy  [Mr.  BmnmiGl. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SpesJier.  I  rise  today  to  voice  my 
continuing  opposition  to  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Care  Act.  When  we 
passed  this  into  law  last  year.  I  believe 
it  was  a  well-intended  effort. 

However,  after  more  and  more  bene- 
fits were  added  and  the  dust  finally 
settled,  the  final  product  turned  out  to 
be  a  costly  initiative  that  most  senior 
citizens  did  not  wsint  and  one  for 
which  they  certainly  did  not  want  to 
pay. 

The  primary  reason  I  opposed  this 
bill  was  the  huge  cost  increases  levied 
on  the  backs  of  our  senior  citizens.  By 
passing  this  law.  we  pensdized  those 
who  scrimped  and  saved  throughout 
their  lives  so  they  would  not  be  a 
burden  to  society  or  on  those  they 
loved.  We  punished  them,  pure  and 
simple. 

Now,  since  our  seniors  have  found 
out  what  we  did  to  them  by  passing 
this  law,  there  have  been  dozens  of 
bills  introduced  that  at  least  call  for 
hearings  on  the  Catastrophic  Health 
Care  Act,  if  not  to  alter  or  repeal  it. 

Fully  238  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  signed  onto  one  or  more  of 
these  bills.  Tet  we  can  not  seem  to  get 
the  House  to  hold  conunittee  hearings 
on  it  nor  can  we  bring  the  issue  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  we  do 
something  alwut  this  imfalr  law.  This 
law  is  a  real  danger  to  Medicsu«,  it 
raises  the  taxes  on  our  senior  citizens, 
it  will  not  help  the  vast  majority  of 
them,  and  it  does  not  even  begin  to 
cover  their  real  fear— long-term  nurs- 
ing home  care  or  custodial  care. 

The  law  is  specifically  designed  so 
that  no  more  than  7  percent  of  our 
senior  citizens  will  benefit  from  the 
cap  on  phjrslcian  expenses.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  less  than  4  percent  will 
benefit  from  the  cap  on  hospital  ex- 
penses, sold  no  more  than  16.8  percent 
will  ever  qualify  for  the  oopayment 
provisions  under  the  brandnew  pre- 
scription drug  program. 

I  do  not  Imow  who  we  were  trjdng  to 
help  by  passing  this  law  but  it  certain- 
ly is  not  a  good  deal  for  our  senior  citi- 
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Bens.  We  need  to  lift  the  burden  we 
have  unfairly  placed  on  our  seniors. 
and  we  need  to  address  their  real  con- 
cerns, not  those  we  Imagine  they  may 
be  worried  about 

For  once,  let  us  listen  to  what  our 
seniors  are  saying.  Let  us  start  over 
and  come  up  with  a  bill  that  will  help 
our  senior  citizens,  not  hurt  them. 

Mr.  FAWE3X.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  also.  He  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point  that  we  should  listen. 
and  I  think  Congress  certainly  now  is 
listening  and  listening  quite  diligently 
in  regard  to  what  the  senior  citizens 
are  saying. 

In  the  last  couple  days,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  they  are  certainly  looking  at 
this  problem  again  and  perhaps  they 
will  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  solution 
that  can  be  extremely  helpful  here.  At 
this  very  moment  I  understand  they 
are  laboring  on  that  particular  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
commend  my  Illinois  colleagues  for 
the  strong  leadership  in  this  area  that 
he  has  shown  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  allowing  me  to  join  him  in 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue  has  generated 
more  interest  among  my  constituents 
than  the  passage  of  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act:  not  child  care, 
not  the  congressional  pay  raise,  not 
even  the  closing  of  Port  Sheridan  in 
my  district,  nothing  has  generated 
anywhere  near  the  concern  expressed 
by  senior  citizens  in  my  district  an- 
gered by  the  catastrophic  care  legisla- 
tion. 

Although  this  law  was  passed  with 
the  good  Intention  of  providing  needed 
care  for  the  elderly.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
House  Members  had  no  idea  what  was 
actually  in  the  blU.  It  was  rushed  to 
the  floor  from  conference  and  Mem- 
bers were  told  to  vote  for  it  because 
senior  groups  had  signed  off  on  it 
Most  Members  did  so. 

I  was  1  of  only  72  House  Members 
who  voted  no.  I  have  worked  with  the 
gentleman  from  lUlnots  ever  since  to 
repeal  it. 

Why?  Because  80  percent  of  senior 
Americans  already  have  some  form  of 
Medigap  post  retirement  or  employer 
provided  coverage.  Now  they  are  get- 
ting duplicate  benefits  at  a  higher 
cost.  Because,  more  importantly.  Con- 
gress completely  Ignored  the  No.  1 
health  care  concern  of  seniors:  long- 
term  care.  Seniors  now  realize  that  in- 
stead of  addressing  the  real  issue,  the 
truly  catastrophic  cost  of  long-term 
care.  Congress  ducked  the  tough  deci- 
sions to  have  something  that  sounded 
good,  until  you  looked  at  the  sub- 
stance. 

Finally,  because  of  the  financing 
mechanism   adopted   by   Congress   to 


pay  for  the  new  benefits:  although  I 
agree  completely  that  any  new  pro- 
gram should  be  paid  for  and  not  added 
to  the  deficit.  Congress  is  trying  to 
have  it  both  ways  with  the  Cata- 
strophic J»rogram. 

D  1540 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  insurance  program,  with 
beneficiaries  paying  a  $4-per-month 
premium  to  receive  coverage.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  looks  like  a  general  enti- 
tlement program,  where  some  seniors 
pay  an  additional  premium  based  on 
income  tax  liability. 

Which  is  it?  If  it  is  an  insurance 
scheme,  then  all  seniors  should  pay 
the  same  amount  for  the  same  cover- 
age. If  it  is  a  general  entitlement,  then 
seniors  should  not  be  singled  out  to 
bear  the  total  costs  of  new  benefits. 

Most  distressing  of  all,  the  Cata- 
strophic Program  may  become  insol- 
vent within  the  next  several  years. 
The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration [HCFAl.  which  is  charged  with 
administering  the  new  benefits,  esti- 
mates that  the  prescription  drug  bene- 
fit reserve  will  be  exhausted  within  1 
year,  and  will  be  $4.5  billion  in  the  red 
by  1993. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed. Poll  after  poll  confirms  that 
the  majority  of  senior  citizens  do  not 
want  this  new  coverage.  The  do  not 
need  it.  and  they  cannot  afford  it. 

What  they  do  want,  and  what  they 
do  need  is  long-term  care  coverage.  We 
should  scrap  the  Catastrophic  Act  and 
start  over  on  the  real  issue  of  financ- 
ing long-term  care. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  pause.  I  would  like  to  report 
that  the  CBO  now  agrees  that,  indeed, 
insofar  as  the  drug  program  is  con- 
cerned, there  will  be  a  shortfall  of  $4.7 
billion  by  1993,  and  they  warn  that 
these  figures  are  just  healthy  guesses. 
Nobody  knows  what  the  demand  will 
be.  and  so  the  gentleman  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  pointing  out  those  admonitions, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNo],  who  has  some  comments  in  ref- 
erence to  this  matter. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  Harris  Fawell's  motion. 
House  Resolution  191.  which  would 
allow  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  H.R.  2770.  This  bill  parallels  Sena- 
tor McCain's  amendment  and  would 
delay  implementation  of  the  effective 
dates  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  for  1  year. 

I  want  to  commend  him  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  engaged  in  this 
effort. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  which  became  law  last  year 
places  an  unfair  surtax  on  many 
people  who  already  have  health  insur- 


ance or  have  otherwise  made  provi- 
sions for  health  care. 

We  must  take  responsible  action  to 
change  this  law.  We  cannot  Ignore  our 
seniors  who  have  let  us  know  In  no  un- 
certain terms  how  they  feel  about  thii 
law.  The  people  I  hear  from  have  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  "Why  should  I 
pay  for  something  we  don't  want  or 
need."  Most  of  the  letters  I  receive  all 
echo  that  same  complaint.  That  la, 
that  In  order  to  ensure  that  they 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  then- 
selves  in  their  old  age,  many  sacrifices 
were  made.  Now  they  are  told  they 
must  participate  In  a  program  which  it 
costly  and  unnecessary. 

At  a  series  of  town  meetings  in  my 
district  during  the  July  4  recess,  catt- 
strophic  insurance  was  the  No.  1  con- 
cern expressed,  often  in  very  heated 
terms,  even  eclipsing  outrage  about 
flag  burning. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  this 
year  to  get  this  measure  revisited 
Thus  far,  all  such  attempts  have 
failed.  Hopefully,  today's  effort  vrtU  be 
more  favorably  received. 

We  have  an  opportunity  with  this 
discharge  petition  to  let  our  senior 
citizens  know  that  we  do  listen  and 
that  we  intend  to  do  something  about 
this  discriminatory  law. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KoLBE],  who  has  been  extremely 
active  in  this  matter  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  along  with 
his  Senator.  Senator  McCain,  from 
the  great  State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  from  over  1,300  seniors  from  my 
district  about  the  Catastrophic  Protec- 
tion Act,  twice  as  many  as  wrote  con- 
cerning the  congressional  pay  raise. 
This  issue  has  also  been  raised  at 
every  townhall  I  have  held  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Out  of  all  this  outcry, 
I  can  count  on  one  hand  the  voices 
that  have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  Cata- 
strophic Protection  Act.  This  is  not  i 
few  displeased  constituents:  this  is  the 
public  yelling  Its  outrage. 

When  President  Reagan  and  Secre- 
tary Bowen  started  the  ball  rolling  on 
catastrophic  protection  they  had  some 
pretty  sound  ideas.  They  wanted  to 
reduce  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  in- 
curred by  Medicare  beneficiaries  suf- 
fering from  acute  illnesses.  This  would 
have  been  paid  for  by  an  acro8S-th^ 
board  Medicare  part  B  Increaae. 
Simply  put,  the  premise  that  every 
senior  pays  the  same  amount  to  gain 
equal  services  was  maintained. 

The  final  product  that  emerged  wu 
a  completely  different  animal  indeed. 
We  ended  up  with  a  mandatory  pack- 
age of  tax  increases  for  middle-income 
seniors,  expensive  benefits  that  only  t 
few  seniors  would  l>e  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of,  and  almost  no  mention  of 
the  true  catastrophic  cost  seniors  face: 
long-term  care.  When  I  showed  thli 
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legislation  to  the  Arisona  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  and  other  senior 
advocacy  groups  they  all  told  me  not 
to  support  this  legislation.  They  said  It 
would  hurt  seniors  more  than  it  would 
help  them.  I  am  glad  I  followed  their 
advice. 

The  Catastrophic  Act  has  created 
havoc  for  senior  citizens,  particularly 
for  those  who  had  so  carefully 
planned  for  their  futures  and  their 
health  care.  Many  seniors  have  told 
me  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Cata- 
strophic Act.  There  are  serious  gaps  in 
the  coverage  offered  by  the  act.  The 
biggest  gap  is  the  complete  lack  of 
what  seniors  need  most:  home  care 
and  long-term  nursing  home  care.  In 
addition,  studies  have  shown  that  only 
4  i>ercent  of  Medicare  beneficiaries 
will  benefit  from  the  provisions  and 
benefits  in  the  Catastrophic  Act.  We 
are  forcing  seniors  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  coverage  they  do  not  want, 
will  be  unable  to  use.  and  which  faUs 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Some  who  persist  in  defending  the 
act  have  arbitrarily  dismissed  the 
growing  clamor  from  seniors  as  the 
griping  of  rich  seniors  upset  with 
paying  for  so-called  freeloaders.  I  find 
this  arrogance  demeaning  and  patron- 
izing to  seniors  and  the  record  needs 
to  be  set  straight.  The  surtax  is  not  a 
tax  on  the  wealthy.  It  is  a  tax  on 
middle-class  senior  citizens  with 
modest  incomes.  An  example  provided 
by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
[TROA]  during  a  recent  hearing  of 
the  Republican  Research  Committee 
Task  Force  on  Catastrophic  Care  fully 
illustrates  the  severe  impact  of  the 
surf  ax.  A  couple  with  a  taxable  Income 
of  $52,465  will  pay  the  maximum 
surtax  of  $1,600  in  1989.  In  1990,  be- 
cause the  surtax  rate  increases  67  per- 
cent—from 15  to  25  percent— the  tax- 
able income  threshold  at  which  a 
couple  would  pay  the  maximum  surtax 
of  $1,700  drops  to  $39,000. 

One  direct  result  of  the  surtax  is  a 
change  in  investment  and  savings  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  seniors.  Some  re- 
tirees are  shifting  investments  could 
be  into  tax-exempt  options  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  income  subject  to  the 
lurfax.  This  has  serious  economic  im- 
plications. The  shifting  of  retirees' 
wealth  into  tax-exempt  securities  from 
family  business,  stocks,  bank  deposits, 
rental  read  estate,  and  other  income- 
producing  assets  could  have  a  negative 
impact  on  economic  growth  in  the 
future. 

More  and  more  seniors  will  be  forced 
to  simply  consume  their  savings  and 
assets  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  This  could 
be  a  disastrous  economic  result  for  our 
country.  It  would  make  the  national 
cvjltad  stock  smaller  and  therefore 
would  reduce  future  growth  of  income 
and  employment.  Additionally,  it  will 
inoease  the  pressure  for  expanding 
Oovemment  benefits  to  support  retir- 
ees when  their  money  runs  out. 


We  also  need  to  consider  the  current 
generation  of  working  people.  like 
people  who  are  already  retired,  those 
working  today,  who  are  awave  of  the 
tax  burden  they  have  to  look  forward 
to,  can  shift  their  investment  strate- 
gies toward  tax-exempt  securities  and 
to  housbig  and  other  durable  goods 
that  yield  nontaxable  services.  These 
shifts  will  only  worsen  the  detrimental 
effects  <»  national  economic  growth 
that  the  shifts  of  Income  made  by  cur- 
rent retired  people  will  have.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  detrimental  effects  will 
be  much  greater,  because  the  genera- 
tion due  to  retire  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  is  much  lairger,  potentially 
wealthier,  than  the  current  generation 
of  retirees. 

We  have  a  chance  to  correct  this  big 
mistake.  By  supporting  the  approach 
offered  by  my  Senate  colleague,  Jomi 
McCaih.  an  idea  embodied  in  Mr.  Fa- 
wkll's  bill,  to  delay  further  implemen- 
tation of  the  Catastrophic  Act  we  can 
fully  examine  the  ramifications  of  this 
expansion  of  Medicare.  More  impor- 
tantly it  will  allow  numerous  seniors 
to  come  to  the  table  to  voice  their 
thoughts  and  suggestions  on  the 
proper  approach  for  coverage,  seniors 
who  were  denied  a  place  at  the  table 
when  this  was  considered  2  years  ago. 

The  McCain  approach  is  very  simple 
and  does  not  prejudge  what  course 
Congress  should  take  to  remedy  this 
faulty  legislation.  Many  of  us  have 
supported  legislation  to  repeal,  delay 
or  overhaul  the  Catastrophic  Act. 
There  are  merits  to  all  of  these  ap- 
proaches that  should  be  expressed. 
The  bill  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
my  friend  from  Illinois  will  allow  for 
the  consideration  of  all  options. 

But  there  is  one  option  that  should 
be  rejected  out  of  hand:  shifting  the 
cost  to  current  employees.  This  looks 
distinctly  like  a  turkey  and  it  should 
be  treated  that  way.  Any  attempt  to 
raise  deductibles  and  modify  benefits 
only  Indicates  the  complete  misread- 
ing of  senior's  needs  and  wants.  Sure 
they  are  upset  about  the  surtax,  but 
they  are  upset  because  it  does  not  go 
to  pay  for  long-term  nursing  home  or 
custodial  care.  Many  of  my  senior  con- 
stituents have  told  me  they  wouldn't 
mliul  the  surtax,  so  long  as  their  true 
needs  are  met.  Shifting  costs  and  jug- 
gling benefit  levels  is  not  the  answer. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  leadership 
has  seen  fit  to  ignore  the  pleas  of  sen- 
iors. The  House  has  yet  to  have  a 
standing  or  select  committee  even 
schedule  hearings  on  the  subject. 
Thus,  we  are  forced  to  exercise  a  fairly 
extreme  procedural  option  in  the  form 
a  discharge  petition  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  House  floor  where  it  can  be  de- 
bated in  an  open  forum. 

We  listened  to  the  people  when  they 
demanded  a  vote  on  the  congressionad 
pay  raise;  we  must  listen  again  on  this 
issue.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  1111- 
nois  for  taking  this  special  order  to  air 


some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  act  and 
for  the  tremendous  leadership  he  and 
the  cochair  of  the  Catastrophic  Caire 
Task  Force,  Mr.  Arcbxr.  have  shown 
in  the  face  of  great  institutional  obsta- 
cles. 

a  1550 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  the  gen- 
tleman's point,  I  think,  is  very  impor- 
tant. A  lot  of  people  do  not  give  the 
seniors  credit:  they  assume  they  are 
Just  selfish  people  who  do  not  want  to 
pay  an  enlarged  Incmne  tax.  I  admit 
that  certainly  is  the  worst  way  to  fi- 
luuice  this  bill  and  it  is  not  a  fair  tax. 
But  they  are  very,  very  concerned 
about  the  fact  they  are  being  tuked  to 
self-finance  something  that  they  do 
not  want,  that  does  not  meet,  as  the 
gentleman  indicated,  their  true  needs. 

When  the  gentleman  hit  that  point, 
I  think  he  hit  the  sadient  point  here.  If 
we  tell  people  that  it  is  your  Job  to 
self -finance  a  Oovemment  program,  at 
least  it  would  seem  to  me  we  owe  them 
the  responsibility  of  saying,  by  the 
way,  what  do  you  believe  is  your  prime 
catastrophic  needs,  because  we  do  not 
want  to  treat  this  as  a  genend  entitle- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]  indicated.  If  It  is  going 
to  be  something  the  seniors  are  paying 
for,  we  would  like  to  have  them  pasdng 
for  something  they  readly  wauit  and 
something  they  really  need. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentlemam  and 
think  he  makes  a  good  point  when  he 
stresses  this. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  Senior  citizens  are  willing 
to  pay  their  fair  share  of  taixes,  but 
whether  it  is  senior  citizens  or  any 
group  in  this  country,  if  we  make 
them  pay  for  something  we  have  to  de- 
liver the  services  intended.  In  this  case 
we  missed  the  mark.  We  are  making 
them  pay,  we  are  making  them  pay 
megabucks,  but  they  are  not  getting 
any  of  the  services  they  need  for  this 
or  that  were  intended  from  this. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  

Mr.  FAWELL.  I  would  add  that  I 
think  oftentimes  in  Congress  we  think 
"one  way  for  adl"  is  something  that 
can  fit  every  American,  and  when  we 
mandate  those  kinds  of  benefits  we 
are  always  amazed,  I  think,  to  find  out 
that  this  does  not  fit  the  myriad  of  cir- 
cumstances out  there,  especially  when 
we  for  years  have  tried  to  Influence 
employers  to  provide  health  Insurance 
for  seniors.  We  have  the  private  insur- 
ers in  there,  and  then  we  devise  a  plan 
here  that  elbows  out  the  private  Insur- 
er, and  we  are  surprised  when  a  lot  of 
people  say  this  one  way  for  all.  this 
master  insurance  policy  does  not  fit 
us.  and  we  seem  to  be  shocked  when 
we  hear  people  saying  this.  Some.  I 
think,  even  believe  they  are  ungrateful 
for  the  grandiose  Job  that  Congress 
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did.  and  they  should  b«  grateful  for 
our  expertiae. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentleman's  point 
Is  well  taken,  and  again  I  thank  him 
for  the  time. 

Mr.  FA  WELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent  a  constitu- 
ency that  includes  a  large  percentage 
of  retirees  and  elderly.  They  are  not 
rich,  and  many  live  in  niral  areas. 
That  combination  means  that  we  in 
south  Mississippi  are  in  a  constant 
struggle  to  find  available,  affordable, 
and  good— not  just  adequate— health 
care. 

There  is  a  need  for  catastrophic  cov- 
erage in  south  Mississippi  because 
most  senior  citizens  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  phenomenal  cost. 

But  the  situation  presented  to 
middle-income  senior  citizens  with  the 
Catastrophic  Act  of  1988  is  just  as 
cruel  as  the  situation  its  authors  were 
attempting  to  address  last  year. 
Middle-income  elderly  are  having  to 
deplete  their  savings  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  coverage.  Not  just  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  bulk  of  elderly  Americans. 

The  elderly  are  afraid.  They  have 
live  in  fear  of  a  health  catastrophe 
that  would  deplete  all  their  savings 
and  assets.  Now  they  live  in  fear  of 
being  bankrupted  by  the  catastrophic 
surtax. 

I  urge  Members  of  Congress  to 
change  the  financing  system  for  cata- 
strophic coverage,  to  ensure  that 
middle-income  elderly  do  not  bear  an 
unfair  tax  burden  for  its  benefits. 

We  owe  it  to  them  to  act  swiftly  on  a 
remedial  measure. 

Mr.  FA  WELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  McCskryI. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Pawell]  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  speak  during  this  spe- 
ciai  order.  This  special  order  demon- 
strates the  continuing  commitment  of 
our  task  force  on  catastrophic  health 
care  to  repeal  or  change  the  cata- 
strophic health  care  law  and  find  a 
more  equitable  means  of  providing 
care  to  the  elderly. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  review  how 
we  got  into  this  mess  and  what  I  be- 
lieve the  authors  of  the  catastrophic 
bill  neglected  to  consider  when  form- 
ing this  legislation. 

The  catastrophic  health  care  law 
should  have  t>een  Intended  to  provide 
expanded  hospital  coverage  for  those 
Americans  who  needed  it.  not  for 
those  who  already  had  it.  Those  who 
needed  the  coverage  provided  in  this 
bin  only  constitute  about  20  percent  of 
the  elderly  in  this  country.  The  au- 


thors neglected  to  consider  that  the 
other  80  percent  were  covered  for  so- 
called  catastrophic  expenses  through 
private  insurance.  Medlgap  insurance, 
pension-driven  health  plans  or  Medic- 
aid. The  result  was  an  astronomically 
expensive  health  care  program  forced 
upon  those  who  do  not  need  It.  do  not 
want  it,  and  in  many  cases  carmot 
afford  it. 

That  Is  not  right.  It  Is  yet  another 
example  of  Congress  using  a  shotgun 
to  hit  a  small  target  when  using  a  rifle 
shot  approach  would  have  been  much 
more  effective  and  efficient. 

In  terms  of  its  costs,  the  catastroph- 
ic bill  represents  the  largest  expansion 
of  Medicare  since  its  inception  in  1965. 
However,  it  is  estimated  that  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  32  million  Medicare 
participants  will  benefit  from  the  ex- 
panded hospital  provision. 

In  addition,  only  about  7  percent  of 
the  elderly  will  benefit  from  a  provi- 
sion which  calls  for  Medicare  to  pay 
100  percent  of  physicians'  fees  and 
services  over  the  >1,370  out-of-pocket 
limit.  Yet  100  percent  of  the  elderly 
will  pay  increased  Part  B  premiums, 
and  about  40  percent  will  pay  in- 
creased income  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
program. 

In  short,  never  have  so  many  paid  so 
much  to  benefit  so  few  so  little. 

Certainly  the  authors  did  not  intend 
to  place  such  a  burden  on  the  elderly, 
but  that  is  what  has  happened.  I  hope 
we  all  note  now  the  consequences  of 
passing  this  law. 

D  1600 

Across  the  Nation  millions  of  senior 
citizens  have  expressed  their  outrage 
over  being  forced  to  pay  for  health 
care  insurance  which  they  already 
had.  usually  at  a  lower  cost. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  re- 
spond to  this  outcry.  The  elderly  feel 
that  the  architects  of  the  catastrophic 
health  care  law  misrepresented  its 
actual  impact.  They  also  believe  that 
despite  its  magnitude,  the  law  falls  to 
address  the  primary  concerns  of  the 
elderly  in  this  country  who  have  long- 
term  insurance  institutional  care, 
nursing  home  care,  and  home  health 
care. 

That,  combined  with  the  tremen- 
dous cost  of  this  is  estimated  to  be 
nearly  $1  trillion  over  the  first  20 
years,  is  why  Congress  should  repeal 
this  law,  go  back  to  the  drawing  board, 
figure  out  a  better  way  to  address  the 
real  needs  of  the  elderly  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  has  been  said  here 
this  afternoon,  and  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  opening  comments,  seniors  all  be- 
lieve we  have  gone  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

There  are  three  ways.  I  guess,  we 
could  expand  Medicare.  First,  in  terms 
of  the  acute  care  which  has  been  tradi- 


tionally Medicare  services,  hospital 
and  physician  services,  and  then 
second,  long-term  in-home  health  care 
and  third,  long-term  custodial  nursing 
home  care. 

I  have  never  been  to  a  meeting  yet 
of  senior  citizens  where  that  question 
was  asked  where  they  did  not  rather 
unanimously  say  long-term  custodial 
nursing  home  care  is  what  they  most 
need  and  want,  yet  have  been  asked  to 
self-finance  an  expansion  of  acute  care 
Medicare  services— hospital,  physi- 
cians—and a  new  prescription  drug 
program,  and  do  more  than  that,  to 
subsidize  such  expanded  services  for  a 
large  group  of  other  people  less  fortu- 
nate, who  do  not  pay  income  taxes. 

I  suppose  some  very  clever  ones  who 
do  not  pay  income  taxes  are  among 
the  wealthy.  But  roughly  40  percent 
of  seniors  who  do  pay  income  taxes 
have  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
this  catastrophic  care  bill  by  means  of 
a  new  tax  upon  a  tax,  and  it  is  an 
open-ended  new  income  tax. 

As  we  all  know,  income  taxes  when 
they  are  bom.  they  never  die. 

So  it  is  a  real  problem.  There  are  the 
seniors  who  have  done  everything  we 
have  asked  them  to  do,  to  save  and 
scrimp  and  put  aside  for  their  later 
years.  We  are  not  talking  atmut 
wealthy  people.  The  very  wealtly  can 
afford  this.  They  are  even  protected 
by  a  cap  on  the  maximum  supplemen- 
tal income  tax,  the  tax  on  the  tax 
which  is  involved  here.  The  very  poor 
have  Medicaid. 

But  in  between,  who  supports  and 
makes  America?  The  middle  class,  the 
middle-income  people.  And  they  are 
the  ones  that  we  center  In  here  and 
say,  "This  is  your  responsibility  of 
self-finance,  but  more  than  that,  to 
subsidize  others  because  very  frankly 
we.  the  Federal  Government,  an 
broke."  So.  when  you  cannot  tax  and 
spend,  you  cannot  borrow  and  spend, 
and  you  do  not  dare  print  money,  the 
only  way,  the  only  other  way  to  come 
up  with  social  progress  is  simply  man- 
dating the  responsibility  on  others. 

Some  newspapers  say  it  has  to  be  a 
progressive  tax.  Well,  it  is  a  special 
income  tax  on  a  special  group  of 
people.  I  do  not  think  however  that 
there  is  a  special  group  of  people  any- 
where in  America  who  want  to  be  sin- 
gled out  with  a  special  Income  tax. 

I  am  not  against  progresslvlty;  I  do 
not  believe  seniors  are.  But  in  this 
kind  of  a  bill,  the  way  In  which  Is  set 
forth,  you  could  not  have  worse  fi- 
nancing than  what  we  do  have. 

So  they  are  talking  about  if.  Con- 
gress, you  are  going  to  amend  this  act, 
if  you  are  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things  to 
try  to  correct  It,  my  gosh,  go  In  the  di- 
rection of  long-term  custodial  nursing 
home  care;  don't  continue  going  down 
the  road  you  are  going  down  right 
now.  That  is  not  what  we  the  people 
who  are  certainly  going  to  be  expected 
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to  pay  a  portion  of  this,  are  thinking 
about. 

When  you  think  about  long-term 
custodial  care,  nobody  is  suggesting 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  pay  the 
whole  cost.  That  would  be  impossible. 
But  you  could  talk  about  something 
where  you  had  deductibles  for  the 
first  couple  of  years,  for  instance,  and 
then  the  Federal  Government  In  con- 
junction with  private  insurance  and 
seniors,  all  three,  could  come  in  and 
make  an  attractive  program  tliat  could 
at  least  begin  to  help  what  is  a  nation- 
al number  one  catastrophic  problem 
for  most  every  family  in  America 
either  now  or  In  the  future. 

As  has  been  Indicated,  we  do  have 
the  ability  to  buy  insurance  insofar  as 
the  portion  of  the  health  care  which  is 
covered  by  the  catastrophic  bill.  Sev- 
enty to  eighty  percent  of  all  seniors 
have  private  Insurance  coverage,  em- 
ployer-provided or  purchased  in  the 
market  in  Medlgap  insiirance. 

What  we  are  doing,  of  course,  is  el- 
bowing out  private  industry  that  has 
been  in  there  for  years  and  all  the  rest 
of  our  policy  in  this  Government  of 
ours  is  devoted  to  try  to  give  incentives 
to  employers  to  have  health  care  pro- 
visions. Now  we  are  going  to  elbow 
them  out  and  tell  them  to  get  out  of 
this  field,  that  the  Government  can 
take  over  with  a  one-way  for  all.  one 
master  Insurance  policy  that  fits  ev- 
eryone, and  not  make  it  voluntary. 

The  mere  fact  that  you  are  eligible 
for  Medicare,  you  are  stuck,  even  if 
you  are.  say  67  years  of  age  and  you 
work  for  a  company  and  you  have  in- 
surance coverage  and  you  do  not  need 
Medicare.  Nevertheless,  you  are  still 
stuck  with  this  income  tax  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  not  only  self-finance,  but 
self-finance  something  you  don't  need 
and  to  also  subsidize  others. 

You  know,  we  have  the  euphemistic 
title  of  supplemental  premium.  We  did 
not  even,  I  think,  come  forward  and 
really  let  the  seniors  of  this  Nation 
know  what  it  was  on  income  tax. 
AARP  knew  all  about  it.  But  AARP  I 
do  not  think  did  a  very  good  Job  in 
conomunicating  with  their  member- 
ship to  say.  "By  the  way,  folks,  are 
you  aware  this  bill  is  two-ttiirds  fi- 
nanced by  special  income  tax  on  sen- 
iors? That  you  will  not  only  self-fi- 
nance but  to  subsidize  two-thirds  of 
the  total  cost  by  means  of  a  tax  on  a 
tax  which  means  you  have  a  double 
hit?" 

A  double  hit  means  that  every  time 
from  here  on  out  in  tills  open-ended 
income  tax,  every  time  Congress  rede- 
fines what  is  gross  income,  subject  to 
the  income  tax,  then  the  seniors  will 
get  hit  twice;  first  in  the  expansion  of 
the  definition  of  Income  or  in  the 
changing  of  the  income  tax  rate,  and 
then  once  again  a  tax  upon  the  in- 
creased tax.  And  also  it  breaches  every 
promise  that  every  person  in  ttils  body 


made  when  we  passed  the  Tax  Reform 
Act. 

We  said  we  took  away  tax  deductions 
and  tax  credits  or  incmne  exclusions 
and  shelters  and  things  of  this  sort, 
and  we  took  them  away  from  seniors 
too.  we  said  we  would  not  then  bring 
the  income  tax  rate  back  up.  And  we 
kept  our  word  except  for  one  group  of 
people,  the  seniors  of  America  are 
picked  out  to  tiave  special  income  tax 
up<»i  an  Income  tax. 

Again  those  who  have  done  every- 
thing we  have  asked  them  to  do.  And 
by  the  way,  they  fought  World  War  II, 
rebuilt  America,  the  suburlw  and  all 
that,  have  finally  come  to  the  point 
where  they  save  for  their  later  years 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  have  re- 
stricted Income  not  only  because  of 
age  but  because,  for  instance,  of  the 
proscribed  ability  to  earn  $1  of  Social 
Security  for  every  $2  earned  is  being 
taken  from  them.  So  in  effect  we  are 
saying,  "Tou  are  going  to  pay  this,  as 
a  practical  matter,  as  far  as  middle- 
Income  America  is  concerned,  from 
your  savings,  from  your  capital."  And 
when  they  bring  the  money  out,  for 
instance,  from  income  tax-exempt 
funds  which  they  have  put  away  in 
their  woiiiing  years,  lo  and  behold, 
they  get  a  big  fat  increase  of  tax  just 
because  they  happen  to  be  seniors. 

Well,  tliat  is  why  the  seniors  do  not 
like  tills  bill.  It  has  gone  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  has  used  the  worst  of  all 
kinds  of  possible  financing  of  a  special 
tax  upon  Income  tax. 

With  a  great  deal  of  negotiating 
going  on  right  now,  I  can  only  say,  and 
this  is  repeating  a  bit.  but  only  say 
ttiat  I  hope  if  Ways  and  Means  is 
going  to  try  to  recreate  or  regenerate 
or  rechange  or  amend  this  bill,  by 
gosh,  I  hope  that  they  have  heard  the 
great  middle-income,  middle-class 
people  of  this  Nation  of  ours  in  regard 
to  what  kind  of  catastrophic  insurance 
expansion  they  need. 

They  want  you  to  go  in  the  area 
where  Medicare  now  does  not  cover 
and  where,  as  a  practical  matter,  you 
cannot  buy  the  insurance  on  the  open 
market.  That  is  long-term  custodial 
nursing  home  care,  embraced  really  by 
just  about  every  family  in  America. 
And  I  hope  that  Congress  is  listening. 
I  hope  that  the  people  out  there 
who  are  listening,  too,  might  be  re- 
newed in  communicating  with  their 
Members  of  Congress  to  bring  their 
points  across. 

Every  once  in  a  while.  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  makes  big  mistakes.  We 
made  a  bad  mistake,  not  intentionally. 
I  did  not  vote  for  the  bill,  as  I  have 
said  before.  Congress  thought  it  was 
doing  sometiiing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
seniors. 

But  the  next  time,  before  we  do  any- 
ttiing  more,  please  let  us  talk  with  the 
seniors  of  America,  not  Just  the  AARP 
or  the  groups  ttiat  say,  "We  represent 
them,"  but  go  out  into  the  hustings. 


go  out  Into  the  rural  communities,  to 
the  middle-clasB  people  of  all  America 
and  ask  than,  if  they  are  expected  to 
start  paying  for  some  of  this— and  we 
recognize  we  have  got  the  debt  and 
the  deficit  problems— "What  is  it  that 
you  most  wtmt,  because  we  are  going 
to  ask  you  to  pay  for  it  and  we  certain- 
ly want  to  know  what  is  It  that  you 
need  the  most."  You  will  hear  the 
message:  "Long-term  custodial  nursing 
home  care." 


D  1610 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cooper).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Goss]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  good  friend.  Mr.  Fawcll. 
for  his  assistance  providing  an  avenue 
for  the  issue  of  catastrophic  health 
care  to  be  heard  on  the  House  floor, 
today,  as  a  special  order.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  my  good  friend  for  all 
of  his  other  efforts  as  leader  of  our 
task  force  to  resolve  the  catastrophic 
health  care  problem. 

It  is  clear  that  I,  along  with  my 
fellow  colleagues  speaking  today,  feel 
compelled  to  rectify  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Catastrophic  Health  Care  Act. 
not  just  the  financing  methods,  but  all 
of  the  shortcomings,  before  much 
more  of  it  becomes  implemented.  We 
owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  go  back 
and  take  another  look  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the 
many  questions  raised  about  this  act 
ttiroughout  the  Nation.  We  can  not 
close  our  ears  and  pretend  the  uproar 
is  not  there.  It  is  real  and  we  all  know 
it. 

We  also  know  that  we  have  been 
fighting  an  uphill  battle  to  get  this 
issue  back  to  the  House  floor.  I  believe 
that  we  are  reaching  the  top  of  tliat 
hill  and  I  tliink  the  interest  in  the  spe- 
cial order  signifies  that  others  do  also, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Along  with  many  colleagues,  I  am 
cosponsoring  legislation  in  the  House 
to  repeal  or  delay  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Care  Act.  In  order  to  eventual- 
ly bring  one  of  these  measures  to  the 
floor,  I  have  pledged  to  sign  a  dis- 
charge petition  for  a  proposal  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fawkll,  which  is  nearly 
identical  to  Senator  McCain's  amend- 
ment. I  urge  each  and  everyone  of  my 
colleagues  to  sign  that  petition  so  that 
a  discussion  on  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Care  Act  can  begin  as  soon  as 
possible— hopefully  right  after  August 
recess. 

I  believe  that  the  Catastropliic 
Health  Care  Act  is  an  example  of  leg- 
islation that  was  well  Intended  but  not 
carefully  thought  out.  It  does  not  do 
what  it  advertises.  It  does  not  deliver 
what  was  expected.  In  my  opinion,  the 
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bill  does  very  little  if  anjrthing  to  solve 
the  most  devastating  of  all  catastroph- 
ic health  concorns— addressing  the 
long-term  care  needs  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Currently,  under  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Care  Act.  seniors  are  being 
asked  to  pay  more  money  for  benefits 
that  they  either  do  not  need  or  in 
some  cases  already  liave.  Senior  citi- 
sens  are  strenuously  objecting  to  man- 
datory participation  in  a  costly  pro- 
gram of  apparently  small  benefits. 
They  feel  trapped  with  no  way  out. 

There  is  a  virtual  revolution  among 
senior  citizens  who  feel  violated.  As 
one  of  my  constituents  put  it,  "I  thinlc 
older  Americans  were  promised  a  Cad- 
illac got  a  Volluwagen  and  are  paying 
for  a  Rolls  Royce." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  No.  1  con- 
stituent issue  in  west  coast  Florida  is 
the  Catastrophic  Health  Care  Act.  My 
office  has  steadily  received  thousands 
of  letters  of  informed  complaint  from 
constituents  who  are  already  covered 
through  private  and  employer-provid- 
ed insurance.  They  would  prefer  that 
any  expansion  of  Medicare  be  for  long- 
term  custodial  care,  an  area  presently 
not  covered  by  Medicare  or  practically 
speaking,  by  private  insurance. 

As  we  aU  now  know,  the  Catastroph- 
ic Health  Care  Act  is  a  mandated  ben- 
efits program  financed  solely  by  those 
on  Medicare,  who  are  required  to  pay 
a  supplemental  premium  on  their 
income  taxes.  In  this  way,  a  portion  of 
our  seniors  are  stuck  paying  the  bulk 
of  the  costs  for  all  beneficiaries.  We 
did  not  ask  our  senior  citizens  if  they 
wanted  these  new  benefits,  yet  we  are 
forcing  them  to  pay  the  bill.  It  Is  pa- 
tently unfair  to  force  iO  percent  of  the 
elderly  population  to  pay  for  60  per- 
cent of  a  program  that  they  do  not 
need  and  now  say  they  don't  want. 

Because  of  the  Catastrophic  Health 
Care  Act  and  other  legislation,  our 
seniors  have  one  of  the  highest  tax 
rates  of  any  other  group  of  individuals 
in  this  country.  They  are  facing  the 
possibility  of  marginal  tax  rates  as 
high  as  122  percent.  This  is  outra- 
geous. If  you  combine  the  surtax  with 
the  earnings  test  along  with  the  taxes 
seniors  pay  on  their  benefits,  an  indi- 
vidual can  exceed  a  marginal  tax  rate 
of  100  percent.  We  are  financially  crip- 
pling some  of  those  who  have  been  or 
who  are  hardworking  and  productive 
and  who  deserve  fairer  treatment  from 
their  Government.  I  think  this  is  unin- 
tentional, but  I  can't  understand  why 
we  haven't  done  anything,  yet,  in  this 
Congress. 

To  make  matters  worse,  a  surplus 
created  through  implementation  of 
the  income  tax  siurtax  is  apparently 
being  used  to  help  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  This  may  make  sense  to  those 
who  are  dutifully  trying  to  follow 
Gramm-Rudman,  but  it  makes  no 
sense  to  millions  of  senior  Americans 


who  are  trying  to  balance  their  own 
budget. 

The  message  that  I  am  getting  is  un- 
mlstakeable.  Senior  citizens  are  de- 
manding that  we  reform  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Care  Act.  In  May,  I 
hosted  four  town  hall  meetings 
throughout  southwest  Florida,  provid- 
ing a  fonmi  for  people  to  voice  their 
comments  about  this  law.  More  than 
3.000  showed  up— it  was  standing  room 
only  and  we  actually  were  forced  to 
turn  away  over  100  seniors,  t>ecause  of 
fire  laws  at  one  location.  The  tension 
and  anxiety  were  immense.  And  when 
all  was  done— it  was  virtually  unani- 
mous—kill catastrophic  before  it  kills 
us. 

I  asked  the  audience  if  they  wanted 
the  Catastrophic  Health  Care  Act  re- 
pealed or  revised;  every  hand  in  the 
audience  was  raised. 

That  was  May;  in  June,  angry  senior 
citizens  through  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict spent  $330  to  charter  a  bus  to  the 
AARP  headquarters  in  St.  Petersburg. 
FL.  They  made  the  IVi-hour  trip  to 
protest  AARP's  support  of  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Care  Act.  They  call 
themselves  the  Seniors  Opposed  to  the 
Surtax  [SOS],  and  they  are  sending  a 
message  to  Congress  and  the  AARP's 
national  leaders  to  repeal  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Care  Act.  They  re- 
ceived national  media  attention. 

I  understand  that  the  national 
AARP  continues  to  support  the  law  as 
enacted.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  for 
the  Record  a  letter  given  to  the  sen- 
iors opposed  to  the  surtax  by  the  Flor- 
ida State  director  of  AARP  stating.  "It 
is  the  consensus  of  the  chapter  presi- 
dents in  Florida  that  AARP  national 
should  recommend  to  the  Congress 
that  impelmentation  of  the  legislation 
should  be  delayed  until  such  time  that 
a  fairer  arrangement  of  financing  it 
could  be  developed."  I  hope  the  na- 
tional AARP  takes  notice. 

The  letter  follows: 

Amzrican  Association  or 

Retires  Persons, 
Washington.  DC.  June  14.  1989. 

Mrs.  Louise  Crooks. 

President,  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Crooks:  This  morning  at  ap- 
proximately 11:15.  a  group  of  about  forty- 
five  persons  from  Venice  arrived  on  a  bus  at 
our  State  Office  in  St.  Petersburg  to  present 
their  opposition  to  the  Catastrophic  Health 
Bill.  Shelley  Davis  and  I  met  with  them  and 
with  representatives  from  radio,  television 
and  newspapers  from  around  this  area. 
Members  of  the  group  did  walk  up  and 
down  beside  the  bus  carrying  placards  about 
AARP's  position  in  supporting  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Legislation.  A  group  of 
three  persons  representing  the  larger  group 
came  Into  the  State  Office  conference  room 
and  met  with  Mrs.  Davis  and  I  for  approxi- 
mately fifteen  minutes.  They  asked  me  to 
send  their  letter  to  you.  which  is  enclosed. 

Eaaentiaily.  their  position  is  that  AARP 
should  support  delaying  implementation  of 
the  Catastrophic  Health  Legislation  and 
that  a  review  of  the  financial  arrangements 


in  the  legislation  be  made.  They  believe 
that  the  financial  arrangements  contained 
In  the  legislation  are  blantantly  diacrlmina- 
tory  and  unaoceptable.  They  also  expreaaed 
the  view  that  AARP  National  was  not  listen- 
ing to  nor  supporting  the  views  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  position  of  AARP  was  explained  to 
them  as  contained  in  the  Board  of  IMrecton 
sutement  tliat  AARP  was  willing  to  accept 
recommendations  for  alternatives  to  financ- 
ing the  legislation  but  was  unwilling  to 
delay  Implementation  of  it. 

The  group  asked  about  recommeodatioiu 
contained  in  my  report  to  the  Area  Vice 
President,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  ap- 
propriate personnel  in  Washington,  con- 
cerning ten  Cluster  Meetings  I  held  with 
Chapter  Presidents  around  our  State.  I  ad- 
vised the  group  that  it  was  the  consensus  of 
the  Ciiapter  Presidents  in  Florida  ttiat 
AARP  National  should  recommend  to  the 
Congress  that  Implementation  of  the  legis- 
lation should  be  delayed  until  such  time 
that  a  fairer  arrangement  of  financing  it 
could  be  developed. 

I  have  told  you  about  May.  I  have 
told  you  about  June— now  it  is  July 
and  the  drumbeat  of  opposition  'con- 
tinues to  grow  stronger.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  to  next  see  a  protest  by 
senior  citizens  outside  those  doors  on 
the  Capitol  steps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict have  labeled  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Care  Act  as  worse  than  tax- 
ation without  representation.  They 
call  it  taxation  with  misrepresenta- 
tion. This  Congress  must  respond.  The 
time  is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Goss]  for  yielding.  I  want  to  com- 
mend both  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Fawell]  for  taking  this  time  to 
speak  on  this  matter  which  is  of  such 
urgency  to  all  of  our  seniors  around 
the  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Joining 
my  colleagues  in  trying  to  represent  to 
our  constituents,  the  media,  and  to 
each  other  Just  what  has  been  happen- 
ing, as  far  as  Medicare  catastrophic 
coverage  has  been  so  far,  and  what  we 
hope  it  will  be  in  the  future.  Hopeful- 
ly, the  very  near  future. 

This  has  been  and  still  remains  a 
complicated  issue,  maybe  even  more 
complicated  by  politicizing  catastroph- 
ic. That  is  the  sad  thing.  Like  virtually 
all  of  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
and  those  in  the  other  body,  my 
Washington  office,  my  district  office, 
and  even  my  home,  have  been  deluged 
with  letters  and  phone  calls  from 
senior  citizens  urgently  requesting 
that  something  be  done  to  remedy  the 
catastrophic  mistake.  Each  time  we 
roll  up  oiur  sleeves  to  get  to  work  to 
draft  a  thoughtful,  honest,  and  accu- 
rate response  to  those  thousands  of 
concerned  and  sometimes  frantic  citi- 
zens, the  entire  picture  changes 
almost   immediately.  We  all  seem  to 
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have  been  on  a  merry-go-round  about 
catastrophic,  but  the  brass  ring  contin- 
ues to  elude  us. 

Very  simply.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  have  spoken,  and  they  have 
said.  Do  something  about  it."  No.  1, 
they  do  not  want  to  pay  the  heavy 
surtax  imposed  aa  them  by  cata- 
strophic. They  feel  the  financing  of 
catastrophic  Is  not  fair.  More  impor- 
tantly, most  of  these  seniors  have  pre- 
pared, over  the  years,  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  made  other  provisions, 
and  as  many  of  them  have  said  to  me: 

I  denied  myself,  and  my  wife  denied  her- 
self of  many,  many  pleasures  while  we  were 
working  and  while  we  were  younger,  so  that 
we  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves, 
and  now  we  have  the  extra  money,  they  are 
rolng  to  take  that  away  from  us  as  well  and 
penalize  us  for  it. 

D  1620 

Second,  they  say: 

What  you  are  telling  all  the  other  people 
working  and  all  the  others  coming  up  is. 
don't  save  anything,  spend  it  all  so  that  the 
fovenmient  will  provide  all  of  the  medical 
ooverage  for  you.  and  you  won't  have  to  pay 
anything. 

Those  are  the  two  things  that  we 
must  watch  for  that  are  developing 
under  this  catastrophic  bill  program. 

No.  2,  they  want  to  feel  confident 
that  the  information  they  are  given  is 
correct,  and  that  we  can  trust  the 
numbers  being  used  to  calculate  what 
is  possibly  one  of  their  biggest  annual 
expenses,  their  health. 

Last  week  we  learned  that  the  pro- 
jected surplus  from  the  surtax  was  in- 
correct, thereby  making  a  reduction  in 
the  surtax  difficult  without  major  cuts 
in  the  benefits. 

No.  3,  they  want  to  know  that  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  are  truly 
looking  out  for  them  and  not  letting 
the  politics  of  a  big  issue  reflect  the 
result.  Let  us  worry  later  about  where 
to  lay  the  blame  for  the  mistakes  and 
how  to  spread  around  credit  when  and 
\l  we  ever  do  get  catastrophic  to  be  a 
{air,  effective,  and  acceptable  pro- 
tram.  We  are  all  in  this  together. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  that  passed  in  both  Houses 
•Dd  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  mistake  and  must  l}e  fixed. 
It  is  a  tough  thing  to  admit,  but  until 
we  collectively  are  able  to  do  so.  this 
will  fester  until  it  is  too  big  to  handle 
and  we  will  all  be  big  losers,  especially 
our  senior  population. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  has  been  trying  to  work  out 
a  compromise  package  for  the  past  2 
days  in  closed  hearings.  This  morning 
in  a  budget  hearing  with  Richard 
Darman.  the  head  of  OBCB.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Russo]  said  he 
was  going  to  be  introducing  this  after- 
noon in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  legislation  to  repeal  the  cata- 
itrophic  bill.  So  there  is  a  lot  out 
there  going  up  and  down,  and  as  I  said 


earlier,  things  are  changing  momen- 
tarily. 

The  Issues  and  questions  being 
raised  are  these:  If  benefits  are  to  be 
cut  so  that  we  can  afford  to  reduce  the 
stirtaz  on  catastrophic,  which  ones 
will  they  be?  WIU  a  cut  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  provide  more  revenue  in  the 
long-run  and  help  make  catastrc^hlc 
financing  more  fair?  And  are  we  going 
to  have  to  cut  out  the  prescription 
drug  part  of  catastrophic  or  cut  it  out 
altogether  in  order  to  ensure  that  sen- 
iors of  all  income  levels  can  be  assured 
adequate  care  during  a  catastrophic 
illness? 

A  few  moments  ago  the  gentlenuui 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  was  talking 
about  what  his  constituents  were 
saying  about  the  AARP.  and  I  might 
point  out  that  only  last  year  AARP 
sent  out  a  bulletin  to  all  its  spokesmen 
saying,  "Whatever  you  do.  don't  let 
them  change  or  take  out  the  prescrip- 
tion drug  coverage."  That  in  itself  tells 
the  story.  It  tells  the  story  of  why  the 
AARP  pushed  so  hard  to  get  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
through  to  start  with. 

Can  we  feasibly  and  fairly  place  the 
burden  of  financing  on  a  higher 
income  group?  And  finally,  should  we 
let  Congress  as  a  whole  vote  on  a 
repeal  of  catastrophic?  Better  yet,  can 
we  delay  this  for  1  year  to  give  our- 
selves the  opportunity  to  work  out  the 
bugs  and  look  at  the  entire  health  pic- 
ture? Everybody  in  this  country  is  af- 
fected by  health. 

There  may  be  no  completely  fair 
way  to  do  all  of  this,  and  we  already 
know  there  is  no  easy  solution.  But 
there  has  to  be  a  best  way,  and  our 
senior  population  expects  us  to  find  it 
without  politicizing  the  issue. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Goss]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Faweix]  for  taking  the 
time  to  bring  this  very  important  issue 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoDoan  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Behtlet]  for  her  very  compelling  re- 
nuu'lis. 

I  see  that  I  have  been  joined  by 
many  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  will  try 
to  yield  to  each  of  them. 

First.  tSx.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Miixeh]. 

Bir.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tliank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  has  my  office 
received  such  a  mountain  of  mail  as 
we  have  in  response  to  last  year's  Med- 
icare catastrophic  health  care  bill.  The 
senior  citizens  of  Ohio's  10th  Dis- 
trict—from aU  socioeconomic  levels- 
are  up  in  arms  that  the  burden  of  fi- 
nancing catastrophic  health  care  for 
aU  Medicare  beneficiaries  will  fall 
completely  on  those  citizens  over  the 
age  of  65. 


I  am  particularly  concerned  that  a 
study  by  the  Institute  for  research  on 
the  economies  of  taxation  indicates 
that  tbe  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  will  cost  the  elderly  consider- 
ably more  than  they  wlU  receive  in 
benefits  because  it  will  shift  part  of 
the  Nation's  welfare  expenditure  from 
the  general  taxpaying  population  to 
the  elderly  taxpayers.  Furthermore, 
this  study  shows  that  this  new  law  will 
increase  the  total  cost  of  compirehen- 
sive  health  insurance  for  our  aging 
citizens.  When  this  higher  taxation  of 
the  elderly  goes  to  fiiumce  other  Fed- 
eral spending,  it  is  also  reasonable  to 
assxuie  that  smoke  and  mirrors  will  be 
manipulated  to  make  Federal  budget 
deficit  figures  look  better  than  they 
really  are. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  ex- 
plained that  they  already  have  satis- 
factory instirance  to  supplement  their 
Medicare  coverage.  For  example,  Ohio 
retirees  of  the  State  teachers  retire- 
ment system  and  the  State's  other 
public  pension  systems  tell  me  that 
the  catastrophic  health  care  bill  is  a 
"no-benefit  benefit"  for  them  because 
the  comprehensive  health  care  offered 
to  Ohio's  State  employees  already 
covers  everything  incorporated  in  the 
catastrophic  law.  They  see  no  logic  in 
having  to  pay  increased  taxes  on  their 
income  for  coverage  they  are  currently 
receiving. 

In  another  poll  taken  by  the  Wlrth- 
lin  Group  in  May  of  this  year  for  the 
coalition  for  affordable  health  care,  a 
surprising  85  percent  of  the  senior  citi- 
zens surveyed  nationwide  said  that 
they  already  have  supplemental  medi- 
cal insurance.  Not  so  surprisingly,  a 
majority  of  this  group  also  responded 
that  they  do  not  feel  that  the  benefits 
for  them  imder  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Health  Care  Act  are  worth 
the  cost.  Naturally,  this  group,  too.  re- 
sents having  to  pay  higher  taxes  for 
coverage  they  are  already  receiving  as 
part  of  their  retirement  benefits  or 
from  Medigap  policies  they  have  pur- 
chased. This  same  poll  showed  that 
these  senior  citizens  would  prefer  pri- 
vate health  insurance  tailored  to  their 
own  particular  requirements  over  the 
so-called  catastrophic  plan. 

Senior  citizens  justifiably  feel  that 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Health 
Care  Act  is  unfair  and  unprecedented 
in  levying  an  additional  income  tax 
against  just  one  age  group.  My  con- 
stituents write  that  this  will  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  many  of  the 
middle-income  elderly  who  are  living 
on  carefully  budgeted  fixed  incomes, 
and  they  caimot  understand  why  they 
should  be  faced  with  higher  tax  rates 
than  any  other  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Over  and  over  again  my  mail  has 
mirrored  the  resentment  of  our  aging 
taxpayers  that  the  surtax  on  their 
income  tax  is  to  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
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treatment  of  AIDS  iMttlents  who  are 
also  covered  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. I  think  they  are  right  in  believ- 
ing that  society  as  a  whole  should  pay 
for  treatment  of  the  AIDS  epidemic. 
The  elderly  find  their  being  saddled 
with  this  burden  to  be  especially 
unjust,  as  they  do  not  think  that  their 
generation  is  in  any  way  responsible 
for  our  country's  problems  with  AIDS. 
AdditiCHially,  a  majority  of  the  com- 
munications that  have  come  to  my 
office  regarding  the  Medicare  cata- 
strophic care  law  say  that  it  mJssed 
the  mark  in  not  providing  for  long- 
term  care.  Senior  citizens  in  my  dis- 
trict point  out  that  with  today's  short- 
er stays  in  the  hospital,  they  perceive 
the  cost  of  long-term  care  in  a  nursing 
home  or  home  health  care  assistance 
which  would  enable  them  to  remain  in 
their  own  home  as  the  true  financial 
catastrophe  they  face.  They  ask  the 
reasonable  question — if  the  largest 
slice  of  the  health  care  pie  is  mandat- 
ed for  hospital  costs,  what  will  be  left 
to  cover  the  nursing  home  care  or 
long-term  home  health  care  services 
they  really  want? 

D  1630 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Muxer] 
for  his  on-target  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Macht- 

LKTl. 

Mr.  MACHTLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  for  yielding, 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  his 
concern  for  the  elderly. 

Today,  I  too.  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  We  in  the 
House  speak  for  the  elderly  in  each  of 
our  districts.  We  au-e  their  voice  in  our 
government,  and  we,  as  their  voice  in 
this  institution,  must  listen  to  them 
and  to  their  concerns,  and  we  must  not 
be  hestitant  to  reverse  a  law  which 
clearly  seems  in  error. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  elderly  in  this 
country  are  fighting  mad.  Since  I  took 
office  in  January,  we  have  received 
over  2,000  letters  of  protest  from  the 
very  people  who  have  brought  this 
country  through  the  Depression  and 
fought  wars  which  have  ensured  our 
democracy.  It  is  clear  that  until  Con- 
gress does  something,  these  letters, 
these  phone  calls,  these  voices  at  our 
town  meetings  will  continue,  as  well 
they  should.  It  is  time  that  we  in  Con- 
gress respond  to  these  voices  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

Rhode  Island  is  my  district,  and  we 
have  a  large  elderly  population,  and. 
when  I  return  home  and  speak  with 
the  members  in  my  town  meetings, 
they  tell  me  this  is  the  issue,  this  is 
what  is  concerning  them,  this  is  what 
causes  them  fear  and  worry  at  night. 


Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  was  not  a 
Member  when  this  bill  was  passed.  I 
can  say  that  I  would  have  had  severe 
reservations  about  this  unfair  way  of 
discriminating  a  tax  upon  one  segment 
of  our  population.  This  seniors-only 
surtax  is  Indeed  a  catastrophe  for  the 
many  older  Americans  who  are  often 
on  fixed  incomes.  It  seems  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  pit  one  generation 
against  another  when  we  are  talking 
about  providing  social  programs.  We 
have  always  had  the  motto  of  "one  for 
all.  and  all  for  one."  and  this  is  no 
time  to  change. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  these  hear- 
ings and  the  opportunity  for  us  to 
raise  our  voices. 

The  bills  which  have  been  presented 
to  this  House  have  various  provisions, 
and  I  have  cosponsored  ones  which 
will  permit  us  to  immediately  t)egin  a 
review  of  this  protection,  the  review  of 
the  unfair  taxation.  We  need  to  push 
for  a  change  in  this  legislation.  We 
need  a  better  bill. 

While  I  feel  that  seniors  deserve  to 
be  freed  from  the  worry  that  a  cata- 
strophic illness  may  wipe  them  out  fi- 
nancially. I  cannot  support  this  dis- 
criminatory tax  embodied  in  the  legis- 
lation that  bothers  so  many  of  our  el- 
derly. It  is  high  time  that  we  get  on 
with  the  business  of  putting  together 
a  better  piece  of  legislation. 

My  colleagues.  let  us  not  discrimi- 
nate against  a  generation  which 
fought  wars,  which  raised  us  and 
which  has  hoped  for  a  better  future. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Machtley],  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  HastertI. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pawell]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gossl,  for  bringing  this  issue  to  the 
floor.  It  is  certainly  a  timely  issue,  and 
a  very  important  issue,  and.  even  now 
as  we  speak,  there  are  people  who  are 
planning  and  posturing  to  change  this 
piece  of  legislation,  some  for  the 
better,  and  some  for  the  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  speak 
briefly  on  an  issue  that  has  generated 
more  Interest  among  older  Americans 
than  any  other  issue  during  my  2V^ 
years  in  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  one  of 
only  72  Congressmen  who  voted 
against  final  passage  of  catastrophic 
health  insurance  coverage  that  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  rushing  to 
change.  My  opposition  to  the  law  has 
only  been  reinforced  by  the  flood  of 
letters  and  phone  calls  my  office  has 
been  inundated  with.  Since  passage  of 
the  law,  my  office  has  responded  to 
over  2.000  individual  letters  and  phone 
calls  from  Irate  seniors  around  my  dis- 
trict. 


The  sea  of  data  and  statistics  has 
been  very  helpful  in  making  the  case 
that  this  law  is  harmful  to  our  Na- 
tion's older  Americans.  But  when  a 
personal  story  is  relayed  to  me,  the 
cold  facts  don't  seem  to  have  much 
weight.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  plight  of  Just  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. While  she  resides  in  Batavia,  H, 
she  could  Just  as  easily  be  from  any- 
where in  the  country. 

Claire  and  her  now  deceased  hus- 
band worked  hard  all  their  lives  to 
save  a  little  nest  egg  for  retirement.  It 
wasn't  much,  but  it  was  enough  for 
them  to  live  comfortably.  At  age  80, 
Claire  has  been  left  to  fend  for  herself 
since  her  husband  died. 

She  has  managed  fairly  well  until 
now.  but  her  situation  has  worsened 
greatly  with  the  newly  passed  cata- 
strophic health  insurance.  Her  largest 
source  of  income  is  from  a  pension, 
which  has  been  fixed  since  her  retire- 
ment 16  years  ago.  Inflation  has  stead- 
ily eroded  her  purchasing  power.  Now 
the  catastrophic  health  insurance 
surtax  and  part  B  premium  increase 
will  take  a  large  chunk  out  of  an  ever- 
shrinking  pie.  For  the  many  older 
Americans  like  Claire  who  live  on  the 
margin,  this  law  will  force  a  major  re- 
adjustment in  their  already  strained 
budget. 

First  and  foremost,  I  have  had  grave 
reservations  about  the  law  from  the 
start  because  of  the  financing  of  the 
benefits  for  catastrophic  health  insur- 
ance. The  40  percent  of  older  Ameri- 
cans who  have  to  pay  the  surtax— 
which  is  a  tax  on  a  tax— must  pay 
$22.50  for  every  $150  in  income  tax  li- 
ability. Singles  could  end  up  paying  as 
much  as  $800  and  couples  as  much  as 
$1,600.  That's  an  enormous  strain  on 
the  budgets  of  senior  citizens,  many  of 
whom  live  on  fixed  incomes. 

What's  more,  this  draconian  tax  in- 
creases In  the  outyears.  By  1993,  the 
surcharge  escalates  to  $42  for  every 
$150  in  income  tax  liability.  That's  a 
tax  rate  of  almost  30  percent  on  top  of 
the  Federal  income  taxes  we  all  pay. 

Before  passage  of  catastrophic 
health  Insurance,  about  75  percent  of 
elderly  Medicare  enroUees  purchased 
private  sector  insurance  in  addition  to 
Medicare.  These  policies,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  Medigap,  covered  essen- 
tially all  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
Medicare-covered  services.  The  new 
law  duplicates  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
dollar  amount  of  catasrophic  benefits 
previoiisly  covered  by  Medigap  poli- 
cies. 

Finally,  let  me  say  I  opposed  the  ca^ 
astrophic  health  insurance  law  be- 
cause it  did  not  address  what  the  sen- 
iors in  my  district  define  as  the  true 
catastrophe— long-term  nursii\g  care. 
An  estimated  50  million  Americans 
will  need  nursing  home  care  within  3S 
years— five  times  the  number  today— 
with  the  cost  averaging  $20.000. 1  hope 
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ttuit  the  controversy  surrounding  cata- 
strophic health  Insurance  becomes  the 
impetus  this  august  body  needs  to  pass 
an  affordable  long-term  nursing  care 
biU. 

In  sum.  the  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance law  is  too  costly  for  older 
Americans,  especially  for  those  on  a 
fixed  income.  Furthermore,  the  bene- 
fits don't  even  come  close  to  Justifying 
the  cost.  This  debacle  is  proof  positive 
that  despite  the  best  of  intentions.  Big 
Government  has  managed  to  make  a 
bad  situation  worse.  I  call  on  aU  my 
colleagues  to  urge  quick  action  on  re- 
pealing catastrophic  health  insurance. 

Again,  I  thank  my  fellow  colleagues 
for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert] 
for  his  very  worthwhile  remarks,  and 
obviously  all  the  homework  he  has 
done  on  this  is  very,  very  impressive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Jambs],  my 
friend  and  collei^ue. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  efforts  to  reform 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  of  1988. 

Originating  as  a  proposal  to  assist 
senior  citizens  with  the  catastrophic 
health  care  costs  of  treating  a  serious 
illness  or  injury,  the  program  enacted, 
in  effect,  was  primarily  an  additional 
income  tax  burden  for  most  benefici- 
aries. 

While  I  have  joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  reforming  the  catastroph- 
ic program,  either  by  modification, 
delay  of  Implementation,  or  repeal,  I 
have  also  been  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to.  at  the  very  least,  have 
hearings  held  on  the  problems  of  the 
program  that  are  plaguing  so  msuiy  of 
our  constituents.  I  have  heard  from 
more  of  my  constituents  on  this  issue 
than  on  any  other  concern  before  us, 
approximately  5,000  individuals. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  and  his  staff  for 
organizing  this  siieclal  order.  It  is  my 
hope  that  today's  effort  will  be  real- 
iced  by  the  leaders  of  this  body  as  part 
of  the  steadfast  commitment  that  it  is 
to  addressing  this  problem  of  critical 
importance. 

D  1640 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  com- 
ments. I  note  that  we  have  shared  the 
same  experience  from  our  constituen- 
cy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleagxie.  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  TatbohI. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
Congressman  Goss  and  Congressman 
Pawkll  for  SLTranging  this  specisil 
order  today  allowing  us  to  express  our 


conoems  about  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act.  Since  this  law 
became  effective  in  January  of  1989. 1 

have  heard  from  many  constituents,  as 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  have,  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act.  The  primary  source  of 
this  opposition  has  been  the  financing 
mechanism;  q>ecifically.  the  supple- 
mental premium. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  method  of 
funding  was  selected,  in  large  part,  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  program  would 
not  add  to  the  budget  deficit.  Al- 
though Medicare  part  A  and  B  bene- 
fits have  been  expanded  under  this 
legislation,  the  number  of  seniors  who 
have  expressed  unwillingness  to  accept 
this  added  cost  compels  the  Congress 
to  address  the  shortcomings  of  this 
legislation.  The  supplementsJ  premi- 
um, based  on  Federal  tax  liability  and 
computed  at  a  rate  of  $22.50  for  every 
$150  of  tax  liability,  is  calculated  on 
adjusted  gross  income  and  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  less  than  half  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries— 40  percent— will  be  required 
to  pay  a  supplemental  premium.  To  re- 
quire 40  percent  of  the  senior  popula- 
tion to  pay  for  the  health  care  of  the 
remaining  60  percent,  however,  is 
clearly  unfair.  In  light  of  this,  I  have 
cosponsored  a  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  13,  which  directs 
the  Congress  to  restructure  the  surtax 
and  seek  other  financing  options. 

This  resolution  is  only  one  among 
many  that  have  been  introduced  in 
the  lOlst  Congress.  With  such  a  large 
number  of  bills  having  been  intro- 
duced which  in  some  way  repeal, 
delay,  amend,  or  re-examine  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Congress  recognizes 
the  need  for  change.  While  the  cata- 
strophic benefits  are  indeed  needed 
and  can  hopefully  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude long-term  health  care  benefits, 
we  must  consider  options  other  than 
the  current  supplemental  premium  to 
help  pay  for  this  expanded  coverage.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues as  we  examine  the  alternatives 
and  hope  that  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  compromise  wiU  prevail  so 
that  the  crushing  health  costs  in- 
curred by  our  Nation's  seniors  will  be 
diminished.  The  inequity  which  has 
been  created  cries  out  for  reform. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  TattoI. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

ttx.  Speaker,  when  I  was  in  college  I 
had  a  priest-professor  who  would 
often  say  that  the  rotui  to  hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions.  Indeed,  as  I  look 
at  this  legislation.  I  know  that  he  was 
correct;  because  the  legislation,  the 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Act  of 
1988.  was  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
was  very  well-motivated.  In  fact,  many 
of  us  looked  at  the  problem  confront- 


ing senior  citizens  and  concluded  that 
it  was  important  that  we  do  something 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  catastrophic 
healUi  costs  that  many  of  thraa  faced. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  origkially  co- 
sponsored  catastrophic  health  care 
legislation,  but  as  I  worked  with  it  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  oonunit- 
tee  and  finally  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  good 
idea  had  gone  hasnsire.  I  voted  against 
the  legislation  and  attempted  to 
change  it;  but  as  some  of  the  previous 
speakers  noted,  there  were  very  few  of 
us,  only  about  72  of  us  in  the  House 
who  voted  against  the  bill.  We  had  a 
tough  time  trying  to  conviiK%  our  col- 
leagues a  year  ago  that  this  was  a  good 
idea  gone  bad.  Now,  of  course,  there 
are  more  who  are  suggesting  thait  it  is 
a  good  idea  gone  bad;  but  even  so. 
there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  under- 
standing about  what  is  wrong  with 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  more  than  the  fact  we  simply 
have  a  bad  financing  mechanism. 
There  are  other  problems  with  the 
legislation,  too.  In  broad  terms,  the 
problem  is  this.  Senior  citizens  as  a 
group  pay  into  the  system  a  whole  lot 
more  than  they  receive  back  in  bene- 
fits. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  seniors  pay  in  as 
a  group  much  more  than  they  receive 
back  in  benefits?  The  first  reason  is 
because  there  is  duplicate  coverage. 

Now,  more  than  Just  duplicate  cover- 
age. I  think  there  is  a  problem  that 
can  best  be  summed  up  this  way.  Sen- 
iors pay  in  order  that  major  corpora- 
tions can  be  taken  off  the  hook  in  the 
responsibilities  they  have  to  their  re- 
tirees. 

What  happens  in  the  real  world?  In 
the  real  world,  the  senior  citizen  goes 
in,  retires,  the  employer  says  to  them. 
"We  will  provide  health  care  benefits 
for  you." 

Uncle  Sam  comes  along  and  says, 
"We  have  a  better  idea.  We  have  a  cat- 
astrophic health  insurance  policy.  Tou 
seniors  will  pay  for  that  policy." 

Now.  that  policy  duplicates  some  of 
what  the  corporation  was  paying  earli- 
er, so  the  corporation  gets  let  off  the 
hook  on  its  responsibilities.  The  senior 
citizen  pays. 

The  second  reason  senior  citizens  get 
hit  hard  on  this  is  because  of  the  pool 
of  those  who  are  covered,  you  not  only 
have  senior  citizens,  you  also  have  the 
disabled. 

Now,  if  I  came  in  and  said  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  idea  to  provide  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  for  the  dis- 
abled, virtually  everyone  would  stand 
up  and  say  yes;  but  if  I  then  said  to 
you  that  the  only  people  who  will  pay 
for  this  new  program  are  the  senior 
citizens  of  the  country,  you  would  look 
at  me  a  little  strangely,  and  indeed, 
you  should.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
happened     under     the     catastrophic 
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health  care  legislation.  The  disabled 
are  covered,  bat  the  seniors  alone  pay. 
That  is  not  fair. 

The  third  problem  Is  the  high  ad- 
ministrative cost.  Do  you  understand 
that  at  the  current  time  the  way  the 
£>rug  Boiefit  Program  is  structured, 
we  expect  that  40  percent  of  the 
amount  that  seniors  pay  in  for  drug 
benefits  will  go  to  costs  of  administra- 
tion of  that  program,  40  percent  for 
administrative  costs.  I  think  that  cries 
for  restructuring. 

That  is  why  I  thank  my  colleagues 
from  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  who  have 
called  this  special  order  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  talk  about  what  needs  to  be 
done,  because  what  needs  to  be  done 
now  is  for  us  to  delay  the  implementa- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  this  act  for 
a  year  so  that  we  in  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  restructure  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  do  need  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance, but  we  need  a  program  that  is 
fair  to  the  senior  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try and  a  program  that  does  not 
burden  them  or  others  with  excessive- 
ly high  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  very, 
very  thoughtful  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  GiixmorI. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  begin  by  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Fawkll]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  for  organizing  this 
special  order  today.  This  special  order 
is  Important.  It  gives  voice  to  the 
thousands  of  older  Americans  who 
have  expressed  great  frustration  re- 
garding the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  I 
came  to  this  body  after  the  cata- 
strophic coverage  legislation  was  en- 
acted. I  was  not  here  when  the  sale  of 
the  product  was  going  on,  but  I  arrived 
here  when  the  bill  became  due.  and  in 
my  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  senior  citi- 
zens are  sending  the  bill  back. 

D  1S50 

The  product  of  catastrophic  health 
coverage  is  fine,  they  are  telling  me. 
but  the  cost  is  simply  unfair,  and 
much  too  large. 

I  stand  here  today  to  say  I  under- 
stand that  sentiment;  to  say  that  we 
must  delay  or  change  the  catastrophic 
coverage  funding  mechanism  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

All  of  us  know  that  a  listening  and 
responsive  ear  is  due  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens, because  they  are  the  people  who 
weaved  the  social  and  economic  fabric 
that  we  live  in  today. 

So  when  our  seniors  ask  us  to  pro- 
tect Social  Security,  we  listen. 


When  our  seniors  ask  us  to  protect 
Medicare  and  other  programs,  we 
listen. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  seniors 
are  asking  us  to  protect  their  hard 
earned  money  from  the  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act,  and  we  should  listen. 

The  concept  of  an  insurance  system 
that  guarantees  catastrophic  health 
care  for  a  society's  older  population  is 
a  good  one.  It  is  a  policy  that  repre- 
sents the  best  intentions  of  a  kind  and 
gentle  America. 

But  good  intentions  do  have  to  be 
paid  for.  And  they  need  to  be  paid  for 
in  a  way  that  is  both  equitable  and 
fair.  That  Is  the  challenge  for  well  in- 
tentioned  plans  like  catastrophic  cov- 
erage, which  has,  unfortunately,  failed 
to  meet  that  test. 

Like  other  Members  of  Congress.  I 
have  received  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  letters  from  constituents  who  are 
upset  about  the  catastrophic  funding 
mechanism.  A  letter  that  arrived  at 
my  office  recently  reflects  the  intensi- 
ty and  the  anger  that  senior  citizens 
are  feeling  about  this  issue. 

The  letter  says: 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
is  the  worst  piece  of  legislation  to  come  out 
of  the  Congress  in  many  years.  It  Is  a  gross- 
ly unfair  tax  on  senior  citizens.  I  trust  that 
you  are  actively  working  to  kill  this  mon- 
strosity. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  confidently 
say  that  we  all  have  constituents  who 
feel  this  anger,  and  they  are  trusting 
us  to  protect  them  from  the  steep 
surtax  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act. 

I  hope  we,  as  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  will  act  soon  to 
honor  this  trust. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  useful 
contribution,  very  useful  contribution, 
to  today's  proceedings  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Mor- 
ella]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Pawbll,  for  his  leadership  and  perser- 
verance  on  this  Important  Issue  and 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Goss,  for  yielding 
the  time  and  for  his  work  on  this 
issue.  I  believe  it  Is  time  to  take  an- 
other look  at  the  financing  mechanism 
for  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act.  The  Intentions  of  Congress 
were  honorable  In  attempting  to  pro- 
vide adequate  health  care  for  our  el- 
derly citizens.  Unfortimately,  as  I  have 
heard  from  so  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents, this  law  does  not  truly  meet  their 
needs.  I  am  concerned  about  the  dupli- 
cation of  benefits,  which  penalizes 
those  elderly  who  have  plarmed  for 
the  future.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  burden  that  the  catastrophic 
surtax  places  on  our  elderly  with  fixed 
Incomes. 

Many  of  the  benefits  provided  by 
the   Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 


Act  are  necessary.  However,  the  law 
does  not  cover  long-term  care  cover- 
age, an  expressed  need  of  many  of  our 
elderly.  With  nursing  home  care  costs 
estimated  at  $20,000  to  $25,000  per 
person  per  year,  this  is  the  true  catas- 
trophe. 

This  law  has  a  very  negative  impact 
on  Federal  and  military  retirees,  as 
well  as  on  those  retirees  covered  by 
public  or  private  employer  Insurance 
plans.  For  example,  for  those  1.5  mil- 
lion annuitants  enrolled  in  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Program 
insurance  plan,  the  new  catastrophic 
coverage  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
total  coverage  for  most  retirees.  Prior 
to  passage  of  the  law,  I  worked  with 
the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees  to  include  a  provi- 
sion that  reduces  the  annuitant's 
share  of  FEHBP  premiums,  in  order  to 
address  the  issue  of  duplication  of  ben- 
efits. Federal  retirees  will  receive  few, 
if  any,  additional  benefits,  yet  they 
will  be  assessed  a  surtax. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed their  anger  over  this  law  and 
the  burden  It  places  on  retirees  living 
on  a  fixed  income.  It  Is  time  for  their 
objections  to  be  heard.  Hearings  must 
be  held  to  discuss  these  concerns,  espe- 
cially regarding  the  funding  mecha- 
nism. Many  consider  the  supplemental 
premiimi  to  be  discriminatory  and  a 
penalty  on  those  who  have  worked 
and  saved  to  provide  for  their  needs 
when  they  retire. 

I  am  encouraged  by  efforts  over  the 
past  week  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  try  and  develop  a  com- 
promise solution  to  this  problem.  I 
hope  we  can  continue  in  this  same 
vein,  working  together  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
listen  to  the  elderly  in  America.  Let  us 
work  together  to  remedy  the  Medicare 
Castastrophic  Coverage  Act  to  reflect 
the  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  we 
have  several  more  Interested  col- 
leagues here,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  they  impose  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ehgel]. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  that  Congress  take 
action  to  change  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Protection  Program 
which  singles  out  the  struggling 
middle-class  senior  citizen  to  pay  a 
large  surcharge  for  this  new  coverage. 

Indeed,  under  the  catastrophic  ill- 
ness plan,  many  senior  citizens  find 
they  will  be  paying  more  money  in  a 
surcharge  for  the  same  coverage  they 
had  before  the  plan  was  enacted.  This 
is  unfair  and  should  be  changed. 

Senior  citizens  should  be  paying  less 
money,  not  more,  for  catastrophic 
health  care.  It  Is  wrong  to  place  the 
whole  burden  of  paying  for  this  pro- 
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gram  on  the  senior  citizens  them- 
selves. This  amounts  to  a  tax  on  those 
least  able  to  pay.  We  ought  to  ellmi- 
nate  this  imfair  surcharge  that  our 
senior  citizens  are  forced  to  i>ay  under 
this  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  retired  population 
Is  comprised  of  people  who  worthed 
hard  all  of  their  lives,  decent  people, 
who  made  this  Nation  great,  and  they 
struggled  to  achieve  a  better  life,  and 
ill  they  ask  is  to  be  able  to  retire  with 
dignity.  Let  us  help  them  and  not  hit 
them  in  the  pocketbook  where  it 
hurts. 

While  they  were  employed,  the  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  to  them  that 
they  would  have  certain  benefits  in  re- 
tirement, and  now  the  Government 
seems  to  go  back  on  its  commitment 
by  requiring  seniors  to  besu-  the  total 
cost  of  the  new  health  program. 

Everyone  agrees  that  seniors  need 
more  comprehensive  medical  coverage 
such  as  protection  from  the  cost  of 
long-term  nursing  home  care.  Instead 
of  providing  this  insurance,  the  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Program  mirrors  the 
coverage  that  most  seniors  already  re- 
ceive from  Medigap  policies. 

In  an  effort  to  change  this  law,  I 
have  cosponsored  H.R.  2212,  which 
would  delay  enactment  of  Medicare 
catastrophic  illness  protection  for  1 
year,  and  would  order  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  GAO.  to  study 
the  program.  The  OAO,  a  respected 
watchdog  agency,  would  be  required  to 
report  to  Congress  within  1  year  with 
recommendations  on  how  this  cover- 
sge  should  be  changed. 

The  Harkln-Levln  bill,  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BoNiOR]  hi  this  House,  H.R.  2547,  is 
also  something  we  should  consider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  every  day 
senior  citizens  voice  their  concerns 
about  this  program.  We  need  a  com- 
prehensive catastrophic  health  care 
program,  but  we  must  finance  it  an- 
other way,  not  on  the  backs  of  people 
living  with  fixed  incomes. 

We  spend  over  $1  trillion  a  year  on 
the  Federal  budget  and  should  devote 
more  money  toward  improving  the  lot 
of  our  seniors.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  working  to  see  that  the  Cat- 
astrophic Illness  Protection  Program 
is  revised  to  assist  rather  thtui  penal- 
ise the  struggling  middle-class  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

ROHHABACHKR]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  IlUnols 
[Mr.  Fawxll]  for  organizing  this  spe- 
cial order. 

When  President  Reagan  was  elected 
President  he  pledged  to  cut  the  msu-- 
itnal  tax  rates  for  all  Americans,  and 
he  kept  his  word.  But  due  to  congres- 
ihmal  action,  elderly  Americans  have 
been  excluded  from  these  low  rates. 


When  Congress  passed  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Health  Act.  they  effec- 
tively raised  the  marginal  tsut  rates  for 
the  elderly  tv  in  excess  of  even  the 
wealthiest  nonelderly  tsixpayers.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  the  Na- 
tlonsLl  Center  for  Policy  Research,  el- 
derly taxpayers  now  face  the  highest 
marginal  tax  rates  ever  imposed  on 
middle-income  Americans  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

As  a  result  of  the  Social  Security 
benefit  tax  and  Medicare  surtax,  some 
elderly  taxpayers  will  see  their  1989 
msuvlnal  tax  rates  increased  by  33.3 
percent  and  by  1993,  marginal  tax 
rates  wiU  be  incresised  by  38.76  per- 
centage points  for  some  elderly  tax- 
payers. 

We  are  now  witnessing  a  tax  revolt 
in  the  elderly  commuinity  and  rightful- 
ly so.  It  is  an  oppressive  and  punitive 
tsix.  It  hurts  our  most  vulnerable. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988,  signed  into  law  on 
July  1,  1988.  requires  beneficiaries,  in 
addition  to  an  increased  monthly  pre- 
mium, to  pay  a  supplemental  premivim 
based  on  their  Federal  income  tax.  For 
every  $150  tax  liability,  seniors  will 
have  to  pay  ta  additional  $22.50  hi 
taxes  for  Medicare,  up  to  the  maxl- 
mimi  of  $800  per  person  [$1,600  if 
married]. 

Congress  originally  estimated  that 
40  percent  of  elderly  Americans  would 
be  affected  by  the  law.  However,  1989 
tax  returns  indicate  that  14.6  million 
seniors,  almost  47  percent  of  older 
Americans,  have  to  pay  the  surtax.  By 
1993,  sdmoBt  54  percent  of  the  Nation's 
seniors  will  be  forced  to  pay  the  sen- 
iors only  tax. 

Many  senior  citizens  currently  have 
private  insiurance  equal  to  what  the 
Catastrophic  bill  provides,  yet  they 
are  forced  to  pay  into  the  system  al- 
though they  receive  no  benefits. 

Economists  Norman  True  and 
Warren  Brookes  predict  that  the  cata- 
strophic coverage  will  require  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  to  pay  $44.3  billion 
in  higher  premiums  and  stirtaxes  for 
benefits  worth  only  about  $30.9  bil- 
Uon. 

The  majority  of  senior  citizens  favor 
a  repesd  of  the  Catastrophic  Health 
Care  Act.  In  fact  a  recent  poll  by  the 
Wirthlin  Group  shows  that  a  majority 
of  elderly  Americans  oppose  the  Medi- 
care Catswtrophic  Coverage  Act— 53  to 
31  percent. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  pleas  of  the  el- 
derly. They  wsint  repesd  and  not 
reform  of  the  law.  The  time  has  come 
to  ststrt  over.  Let  us  bring  the  Reagan 
Revolution  to  the  elderly  community. 
Let  us  repesd  this  catastrophic  surtsuc. 

Mr.  ^^esJter.  I  am  including  for  the 
RacoBO  an  editorial  which  appeso-ed  in 
the  Orange  County  Register. 

[Prom  the  Orange  County  Register] 
Bad  MsDicm  for  thx  Eldeklt 

Earlier  this  year,  with  great  fanfare  and 
self-congratulation   about   how   the   poUti- 


ciaoa  were  finally  getttng  around  to  really 
helping  older  citizens  facing  catastrophic 
health-care  costs.  Congress  pasMd  the  most 
ambitious  expansion  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram since  it  was  enacted  during  the  John- 
son administration,  the  Medicare  Cata- 
stroplilc  Protectiim  Act,  or  CATCAP. 

President  Reagan,  who  previously  bad  op- 
posed Medicare  expansion  and  new  taxes 
but  had  endorsed  the  idea  of  catastrophic 
health-cost  protection  in  principle  about  a 
year  earlier,  signed  the  bill. 

It  U  tajt  to  tay  that  hardly  any  member  of 
Congress  read  this  biU  all  the  way  throuffii. 
Senior  citizens  who  have  t>egun  to  digest  the 
implications  are  appalled.  It  turns  out  thai 
those  who  have  been  most  conscientious 
about  saving  for  their  retirement  will  be 
forced  to  pay  for  slim  benefits  only  a  few— 
iruAuding  some  people  who  aren't  elderly— 
ever  will  receive.  A  number  of  senior  citizens 
groups  are  now  demanding  that  this  law  be 
postponed  or  repealed. 

They  are  right  Congress  and  a  few  special 
interests  pulled  a  shameless  scam  on  Ameri- 
ca's elderly.  Postponement  of  this  bill  isn't 
enough.  It  shall  be  repealed,  and  the  whole 
Medicare  program  should  be  reexamined 
from  the  ground  up. 

The  new  bill  provides  a  few  additional 
benefits,  like  nearly  full  payment  for  long- 
term  hospitaUsation.  a  cap  on  annual  out-of- 
pocket  payments  to  doctors,  and  coverage  of 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs. 
Based  on  current  patterns  of  health  service 
use.  only  3  to  17  percent  of  the  nation's  el- 
derly vDould  be  likely  to  use  these  benefits. 
And  the  new  program  doesn't  cover  long- 
term  nursing  home  care. 

The  scandal  is  in  how  the  bill  is  financed. 
Medicare  premiums  will  l>e  increased,  with 
the  monthly  premium  Increase  starting  at 
$4  and  rising  to  $10.20  by  1M3.  In  addiUon. 
all  elderly  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
enough  Income  to  pay  income  taxes — about 
40  percent— will  be  forced  to  pay  a  surcharge 
on  their  income  tax— starting  at  IS  percent 
and  rising  to  28  percent  by  19$X 

Tliat's  a  tax  increase,  however  you  look  at 
it.  and  a  hefty  one.  The  magnitude  of  the  tax 
increase  was  hardly  discussed  at  all  when 
the  trill  was  under  considerxition.  But  it 
wottld  penalize  those  who  have  made  pru- 
dent provisions  for  their  retirement  years— 
up  to  tl.OSO  per  person  or  S2,100  per  couple 
by  1993.  Those  on  fixed  incomes  or  a  tight 
budget  could  be  devastated. 

One  provision  that  has  seniors  up  In  arms 
is  the  extension  of  catastrophic  coverage  at 
no  cost  to  those  under  65  who  are  eligible 
for  Social  Secvirity  disability  coverage  and. 
ultimately.  Medicare.  Of  particular  concern 
is  coverage  provided  to  AIDS  victims. 
Should  older  citizens  who  have  6eea  prudent 
enough  to  retire  with  a  little  income  pay  the 
full  freight  for  government  medical  benefits 
to  AIDS  victims? 

This  law  provides  less  coverage  at  more 
cost  than  Medicare  supplemental  coverage 
offered  by  some  private  organizations  and 
companies.  It's  bad  legislation  that  was  sold 
under  false  pretenses.  Repealing  it  should  be 
the  new  Congress's  first  order  of  tmsiness. 

a  1700 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  CalifomlsL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  IMi. 
Smith]. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
^9e«ker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  yielding. 

I  Just  do  not  understand.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  it  takes  for  some  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  realize  they  have  made  a  mistake. 
That  is  Just  what  the  catastrophic  cov- 
erage law  is,  a  giant,  costly  mistake. 

A  typical  letter  reads,  and  we  have 
all  gotten  them,  but  a  typical  letter 
says: 

Dear  Congressman.  I  am  paying  $800 
more  per  year  In  taxes  for  heaJth  coverage 
that  I  already  have  at  a  much  lower  rate.  I 
did  not  request  this  coverage,  nor  was  I 
given  the  opportunity  to  refuse  it.  What  Is 
Congress  doing  about  this? 

That  is  an  excellent  question. 

Currently,  over  20  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
change  this  disastrous  excuse  for  a 
law — over  20.  The  result:  no  action. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
written  letters  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  urging  him  to  reconsider 
this  law.  Thus  far  no  action.  Thou- 
sands upon  thoiisands  of  senior  citi- 
zens have  called  and  written  letters. 
only  to  have  their  complaints  fall 
upon  detJ  ears. 

Senior  citizens  are  angry,  and  I  am 
angry.  We  are  all  angry  because  this 
incredible  wave  of  protest  has  resulted 
in  no  real  change.  Instead.  Congress 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  cast  as  the 
enemy  of  the  elderly. 

That  is  not  what  this  institution  is 
all  about.  That  is  not  government  "by 
the  people,  for  the  people."  It  is  time 
to  put  aside  partisan  politics  and  polit- 
ical concerns  and  do  what  is  right.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  the  fight  to 
repeal  the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  surtax  targets  only 
seniors  for  a  problem  that  should  be 
addressed  by  all  of  society.  Seventy 
percent  of  seniors  already  have  these 
benefits.  It  is  time  for  action.  We 
ought  to  start  with  a  fresh,  true,  long- 
term,  truly  long-care  custodial  health 
care  program,  not  this  so-called  cata- 
strophic health  law. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Slaughter]. 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  must  act  to 
reform  or  to  repeal  the  law  designated 
as  the  catastrophic  Illness  law  during 
this  session.  We  must  repeal  the 
surtax  that  is  provided  in  that  law. 

This  law  now  on  the  books  unfairly 
raises  income  tax  rates  on  the  elderly. 
The  tax  rate  will  increase  swiftly  over 
time,  IS  percent  this  year.  28  percent 
by  1993.  and  it  will  Increase  further. 

We  should  continue  to  protect  the 
poor  from  the  expenses  of  a  cata- 
strophic   Illness.    We    should    permit 


those  who  wish  to  protect  themselves 
with  private  Insurance,  as  over  70  per- 
cent did  prior  to  this  bUl,  to  continue 
to  do  so.  We  should  provide  some  kind 
of  protection  for  the  near-poor  elderly, 
the  roughly  10  percent  who  lacked 
this  type  of  coverage  prior  to  this  new 
taw. 

The  Congress  can  act.  It  should  act 
for  the  benefit  of  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  country  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the     gentleman     from    Florida     [Mr. 

HOTTOl.  

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I  received  numerous 
letters  from  my  constituents  asking 
me  to  support  the  catastrophic  health 
care  bill.  In  fact,  I  received  more  let- 
ters in  favor  of  this  bill  than  any  other 
during  the  100th  Congress.  But  what 
I'm  receiving  now  are  hundreds  of  let- 
ters asking  for  a  chiuige.  I've  heard 
comments  from  some  Members  saying 
that  the  objections  are  coming  from 
the  affluent  elderly  who  are  angry 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
someone  else's  benefits.  I  disagree.  My 
district  is  not  heavily  populated  with 
affluent  elderly. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  few  who  will 
pay  the  top  level  premium  because  of 
their  earnings,  but  99  percent  of  the 
complaints  I'm  hearing  are  coming 
from  the  average  everyday  American 
who  has  worked  hard,  perhaps  saved  a 
moderate  amount,  and  is  going  to  be 
heavily  taxed  by  the  supplemental 
premium.  Some  are  Federal  retirees, 
some  had  provided  for  themselves 
through  the  private  sector,  and  some 
had  employers  who  were  providing  for 
their  insurance  costs.  The  story  for  all 
of  them,  however,  is  about  the  same: 
After  having  invested  aU  of  their 
working  lives  to  save  money  so  they 
wouldn't  be  a  burden  on  their  families 
or  the  Government,  and  so  they  could 
have  a  comfortable  retirement,  we've 
rewarded  our  retirees  by  taxing  them 
yet  again  and  giving  them  benefits 
that  they  already  have  or  don't  need. 

The  catastrophic  plan  has  the  good 
intention  of  helping  our  elderly.  It  was 
crafted  with  good  intentions  and  I 
don't  think  anyone  questions  that.  A 
lot  of  time  and  effort  was  put  into  its 
provisions.  But  it's  obviously  unaccept- 
able to  the  people  we  represent  and  I 
ask  even  those  who  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  making  a  change,  to  reconsid- 
er your  position.  There's  no  crime  In 
admitting  that  we  didn't  do  the  best 
we  could  for  our  elderly,  but  It  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  ignore  the  pleas 
of  our  constituents  and  let  this  law  go 
unchanged. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  very 
wise  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saxtoh]. 


Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fim 
several  months  after  the  catastrophic 
health  care  bill  was  passed,  and  follow- 
ing January  1  when  it  came  Into  exist- 
ence, I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
my  district  talking  with  the  senior  citi- 
zens I  represent,  trying  to  convince 
them  that  this  was  a  good  program 
and  one  that  would  benefit  them,  one 
that  would  be  of  significant  help  to 
those  who  became  seriously  ill  long 
term. 

I  did  not  sell  anybody  on  this  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  they  sold  me  on  their 
point  of  view.  They  finally  convinced 
me  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  them 
having  questions  about  the  provisions, 
it  was  not  even  a  matter  of  them  being 
concerned  about  it.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  them  not  liking  it.  They  flat  out 
hate  it,  and  I  understand  that.  I  un- 
derstand where  they  are  coming  from. 

This  is  an  expensive  program  that 
will  benefit  very,  very  few  people. 

This  prompted  me  to  send  out  a 
survey,  and  I  would  like  to  share  a 
part  of  that  survey  with  my  col- 
leagues. We  asked  a  whole  series  of 
questions,  but  three  were  important. 

One  question  said:  "Do  you  believe 
the  cost  of  the  program  is  worth  the 
benefits  that  are  provided?"  Eighty- 
eight  percent  of  the  respondents  said 
no. 

Another  question  said:  "Do  you 
favor  a  change  in  the  law?"  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  those  who  responded 
said  yes. 

Then  we  asked  other  questions.  "Do 
you  support  the  repeal  of  the  bill?" 
Forty-two  percent  said  yes. 

"Do  you  support  lower  fees  and  less 
coverage?"  Sixteen  percent  said  yes. 

"E>o  you  support  an  optional  plan?" 
Thirteen  percent  said  yes. 

"Do  you  support  the  Michel  plan," 
the  alternative  we  know?  Thirteen 
percent  said  yes. 

"Do  you  support  delay  sjid  studying 
the  program  further?"  Seven  percent 
said  yes,  and  5  percent  said  that  a  flat 
fee  for  all  would  be  a  more  appropri- 
ate solution. 

But  perhaps  the  most  telling  com- 
munication of  all  that  I  received,  and 
as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HuTTo],  has  suggested,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  amount  of  mail, 
the  letter  that  I  got  that  tells  the 
story  the  quickest,  the  most  consist- 
ent, and  the  best  says: 

Medicare  catastrophic.  We  don't  like  It 
We  don't  need  it.  We  don't  want  It.  The  cat 
must  go. 

At  the  onset,  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell]  arxJ  the  gsn- 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  for  putting  to- 
gether this  special  order. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  them  for  th«r 
leadership  on  this  issue  wtvch  is  of  pressing 
concern  to  almost  every  senior  citizen  in  my 
district. 

I've  heard  wtiat  my  colleagues  have  had  to 
say  thus  far  this  afterrKX>n.  If  there  is  ons 
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Nng  that  is  dear,  it  is  that  the  indMduais  who 
ve  supposed  to  berwfit  from  the  Catastrophic 
Care  Program,  that  is,  our  older  Americans, 
hate  it 

Nowtwre  Is  that  more  evident  than  in  the 
13lh  Distrid  in  New  Jersey.  In  fact,  I  conduct- 
•d  an  informal  survey  in  my  dtotrict  2  rrwnlhs 
•go,  and  an  incredt)le  96  percent  of  thoae 
•aniors  who  responded  said  the  program 
ihouid  either  be  eliminated,  or  drastically 
changed. 

Another  88  percent  said  the  benefits  are 
■mpty  not  worth  the  price. 

Some,  I  know,  will  be  quick  to  say,  "WeH, 
Congressman,  what  you  dM  really  was  not  a 
professional  survey."  My  response  to  that  crit- 
icitm  is  that  96  percent  under  any  drcum- 
ilances  is  a  marxlate. 

At  what  point  are  we  going  to  realize  that 
we  can't  afford  to  sit  by  and  do  nothing?  Corv 
gress  is  not  going  to  weather  the  catastrophk: 
(kxm.  This  issue  will  not  go  away. 

Letters  ar>d  postcards  continue  to  pour  into 
my  offwe.  Some  are  angry,  and  demand 
action  l>y  this  body.  Some  try  to  reason  their 
««y  through  it  But  the  message  is  always  the 
lame.  The  message,  quite  simply,  is  that  the 
catastrophic  care  package  must  be  stopf>ed  in 
Is  tracks. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  a  constituent  letter  tttat 
virtuatty  says  It  all: 

Medicare  catastrophic  *  *  *  we  don't  like 
It  •  •  •  we  don't  need  it  •  *  •  we  don't  want 
It!  The  cat  must  go! 

I  commend  Mr.  Fawell  on  his  efforts  to 
lead  us  to  a  sokJtkyi.  We  do  need  to  stop  and 
Hke  a  kx>k  at  ttiia  law  wtiich  is  cauaing  so 
many  so  much  grief.  And  I  intend  to  be  one  of 
Ihe  first  Members  of  the  House  to  aign  the 
dtocharge  petition  which  wiH  force  this  issue  to 
die  fkMr  for  debate. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  (democrat  or  Rapub- 
kan  to  support  the  discharge  petitmn.  AN  you 
have  to  be  is  someone  who  cares  about  oktor 
Americans,  and  wtx)  wants  to  meet  their 
needs  in  the  most  responsible  way  possible. 

I  yieW  back  tfie  balance  of  my  time. 

PniAL  Results  or  the  1989  Catastkofhic 

COVKRAGB  QOKSnOinf  AIRX 

58%  were  couples. 
43%  were  singles. 

1.  Average  estimated  supplemental  premi- 
ums under  the  new  law? 

Couple:  $748  per  couple.  Single:  $431. 

2.  Do  you  t)eUeve  the  cost  of  the  program 
It  worth  the  l>enefits? 

Couples:  88%  said  no.  10%  said  yes.  3% 
bad  no  opinion. 

Singles:  88%  said  no.  7%  said  yes.  5%  had 
no  opinion. 

3.  Do  you  have  private  supplemental  In- 
nirance? 

Couples:  93%  said  yes.  7%  said  no. 
Singles:  93%  said  yes.  8%  said  no. 

4.  Average  cost  of  this  supplemental  insur- 
iDce  to  the  tieneficiary? 

Couples:  $830.09  (31%  reported  their 
(onner  employer  paid  all  or  part  of  their 
coverage). 

Singles:  $809.53  (39%  had  some  or  all  of 
eoita  paid  for  by  their  employer). 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  change  In  the  law? 
Couples:  98%  said  yes.  3%  said  no. 
Singles:  96%  said  yes.  3%  said  no.  3%  had 

no  response. 

6.  Do  you  support  the  establishment  of  a 
national  lottery  to  fund  Medicare? 


Couples:  57%  said  yes.  38%  said  no.  7%  did 
not  respond. 

OniSea:  48%  aald  yes.  38%  said  no.  14%  did 
not  rfspond. 

Coutdes:  43%  support  repeal.  16%  lower 
fees  tat  those  with  other  coverage.  13%  sup- 
port optional  plan.  13%  support  Michel 
plan.  7%  support  delay  and  study.  5%  flat 
fee  for  all. 

Singles  56%  support  repeal.  18%  support 
lower  fees  for  those  with  other  coverage. 
14%  support  delay  and  study.  6%  optional. 
3%  flat  fee  for  alL  3%  Michel  plan. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlenum  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
graphic  and  compelling  contribution 
to  this  prtxseeding. 

Mr.  E^Deaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
num  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Bfr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  attempt  to  ad- 
dreas  the  very  real  problem  of  cata- 
strophic health  care  costs,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  program  financed  by 
an  earnings  surcharge  on  senior  citi- 
zens. Rarely  has  any  action  by  this 
body  caused  such  an  outcry  from  our 
citlzenry.  As  people  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  reality  of  what  has  oc- 
curred, they  have  flooded  my  office 
and  other  Members'  offices  with  com- 
munications of  displeasure  over  this 
program.  It  is  not  that  my  constitu- 
ents are  unmindful  of  the  real  and 
pressing  needs  that  exist  in  this 
regard.  Huge  hospital  and  physician 
bills  can  devastate  a  family,  especially 
an  elderly  hotisehold  where  members 
exist  on  a  fixed  income.  But  as  I  said 
last  year  when  the  Congress  had  this 
proposal  under  consideration: 

Agreeing  that  a  problem  exists  does  not 
Justify  endorsing  a  plan  that  will  soak  the 
elderi^,  especially  those  that  have  planned 
well  for  their  retirement.  Rather  than  creat- 
ing a  new  and  expensive  health  program,  I 
l>eUeve  that  the  federal  government  should 
l>e  working  to  create  a  framework  in  which 
the  private  sector  is  encouraged  to  provide 
adequate  insuraitce  protection. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  this 
legislation,  and  I  think  the  outcry 
against  it  confirms  that  my  fears  and 
reservations  about  It  were  accurate. 
The  Senate  has  taken  some  action 
that  would  require  a  study  of  the  law's 
Impacts  and  options  available  for  al- 
ternative financing.  This  Is  totally  In- 
adequate. I  call  upon  my  fellow  Repre- 
sentatives to  exert  pressure  on  Mr. 
RosTKHKOWSKi  to  report  to  the  floor 
legislation  which  will  allow  us  to  ex- 
press the  will  of  the  people— in  short, 
grant  us  an  up  or  down  vote  on  repeal 
of  catastrophic  health  Insurance  and 
the  onerous  assessments  enacted  to  fi- 
luuice  this  lll-concelved  scheme. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  did 
not  support  the  Medicare  Catastroph- 
ic Protection  Act  and  I  support  its 
repeal  today.  Last  year,  I  cosponsored 
legislation  that  would  have  delayed 
implementation  of  the  program  for  1 
year  until  the  Congress  identified  an 
alternative  funding  mechanism.  The 
voters  of  my  district  are  now  telling 


me  that  they  preferred  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  catastrophic  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  purchasing  so-called  Medlgap 
policies  and  other  plans  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  I  believe  we  should  listen 
to  that  wisdom  and  act  expeditiously 
to  return  this  dedsioo  to  each  individ- 
ual, and  to  eliminate  the  burdensome, 
unjustifiable  income  surcharge  on  our 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ioin 
my  coHoaquoB  in  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives in  calling  for  a  delay  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Medk:are  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  This  delay  wouU  give  Congress  the  op- 
p(ytunity  to  examine  ctoaely  in  oomprehenaive 
hearings  the  inequities  in  this  law  whk:h  unfair- 
ly penalize  sarwr  citizens  by  imposing  a 
surtax  on  them— and  ttwm  atone.  Further- 
m(xe.  this  delay  wouU  provkle  ttie  opportunity 
to  correct  these  inequities  either  t>y  reforming 
or  repealing  this  law. 

As  it  now  stands,  this  law  imposes  ttw  high- 
est income  tax  rates  in  the  country  on  some 
mkldle  income  senior  citizens.  Thme  seniors, 
even  if  they  couM  secure  emptoyment  to  pay 
for  this  higlier  levy,  woukj  tose  most,  if  not  all, 
of  their  earnings  to  the  Social  Security  offset 
requirement  If  the  new  tax  cannot  be  met  by 
current  eamirtgs,  it  must  be  met  by  past  sav- 
ings, whKh  wouM  then  effectively  reduce  their 
standard  of  living. 

Not  only  is  this  surtax  unprecedented  arxi 
unfair,  it  also  does  not  provide  benefits  com- 
mensurate with  the  price  being  paki  for  them. 
These  so-called  benefits  have  so  many  co- 
payments,  deductibles,  and  other  prerequisites 
ttiat  only  very  few  of  our  seniors  will  end  up 
actually  getting  any  monetary  help  with  ttteir 
medk»l  bilis.  Furttiermore,  many  senors  are 
being  forced  to  pay  up  to  $1,6(X>  armuaNy  per 
couple  for  bertefits  ttwy  wiM  probably  never  re- 
ceive, and  for  wtiich  they  are  already  covered 
by  health  insurance  inckjded  in  their  retire- 
ment Ijenefits  or  in  supplementary  health  irv 
surance  policies  wfiich  tiiey  have  already  pur- 
cfiased. 

And  $1,600  per  year  per  eUerty  couple  is 
only  the  beginning.  Tliis  amount  rises  annually 
until  It  reaches  a  cap  in  1993  of  $2,100  per  el- 
derly couple.  But,  of  course,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  this  cap  will  remain  in  place,  and  if 
it  is  lifted,  tfie  surtax  will  continue  to  rise  year 
after  year. 

And  most  Important  of  all,  tfie  one  type  of 
coverage  wtik^  every  senkx  citizen  wants— 
kxig-term  nursing  home  care — is  not  even  irv 
duded  in  this  law.  The  fear  wtvch  haunts 
many  oWer  Americans  is  that  tttey  will 
become  seriously  ill  and  t>edridden  for  tong 
periods  of  time,  requiring  nursing  home  care, 
which  eventually  w(xjW  extiaust  all  of  their 
savings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
to  delay  implementalton  of  the  Mednwe  Cata- 
strophk: Coverage  Act  and  to  create  a  Biparti- 
san (Dommisston  to  Review  ttie  k4edtoare  Cat- 
astrophk: Coverage  Act  as  weH  as  legiaiatnn 
to  provkle  tong-term  nursing  home  care.  I 
have  also  urged  those  committee  chairmen 
with  iurisdk:tton  to  hokl  hearings  in  order  to 
address  the  concerns  raised  by  our  sennr  citi- 
zens. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  our  goal  should  be  to  improve 
health  care  coverage  for  aM  our  senior  crti- 
zena,  instead  of  penaMfiiig  them.  Some  sen- 
iors state  that  they  want  an  outright  repeal  of 
this  coverage,  whie  others  feel  that  the  cover- 
age is  good,  but  demand  a  change  In  the  fi- 
nancing mect^anism  tor  this  coverage.  Hear- 
ings would  give  us  the  opportunity  to  hear  all 
points  of  view  on  this  matter,  and  fashion  ap- 
propriate remedial  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  our  late 
coMeague.  Serwtor  Claude  Pepper,  we  In  Con- 
gress should  work  toward  ttw  enactment  of 
oompretwrwive  long-term  health  care  legisla- 
tion. inckxSng  coverage  for  catastrophic 
health  care,  nursing  home  care,  home  health 
care,  arxl  hospice  care.  I  urge  my  coHeagues 
in  the  House  of  Repreaarttatives  to  support 
legisiatnn  to  delay  ttte  implementation  of  the 
MedKare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  arxj  to 
call  for  hearings  on  the  adverse  effects  of  tNs 
new  law.  so  that  we  can  work  together  to 
achieve  the  fairest.  t)est  possible,  and  most 
affordable  fiealth  care  system  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Member  is  pleased  to  join  with  other 
colleagues  in  this  special  order  on  the 
need  to  reform  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988. 

MEDCAT.  as  it  is  known,  crept  up 
on  us.  Members  listened  to  AARP  and 
the  hosts  of  other  organizations  who 
vowed  to  push  their  No.  1  legislative 
priority  through  to  the  President. 
Many  of  us  overcame  our  initial  better 
judgment  and  supported  the  bill,  tje- 
lieving  that  our  constituents  wanted 
and  needed  it.  We  should  not  have  suc- 
cuml)ed  to  the  emotional  appeals  that 
this  bill  was  the  only  way  to  protect 
American  senior  citizens  from  the  dec- 
imation of  their  savings  in  the  event  of 
a  catastrophic  illness.  We  bought  the 
AARP  line,  thinking  that  of  course 
they  spoke  for  their  membership. 

Now  we  know  better.  We  were  hood- 
winked, and  the  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens were  hoodwinked.  We  passed,  and 
the  President  signed,  a  special  tax  for 
seniors  only.  The  surtax  hits  those 
middle-income  senior  citizens  the 
hardest.  Remember,  some  60  percent 
of  Medicare  l>eneficiarles  will  pay  little 
or  no  surtax— which  means  that  those 
with  better  incomes  will  be  footing  the 
bill  for  the  entire  group.  The  new  law 
penalizes  seniors  who  saved  and 
planned  for  their  older  years.  It  often 
duplicates  some  of  the  coverage  they 
already  have.  It  promises  horrendous 
administrative  costs  tat  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  new  prescription  drug 
benefits.  In  fact,  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  estimates  that 
the  drug  package  wiU  generate  deficits 
almost  as  soon  as  the  program  begins 
in  1991.  reaching  $4.5  billion  by  1993. 
What  a  mess. 

Despite  the  fact  that  millions  of 
Americans  have  called  for  reform  or 
repeal  of  this  misguided  act,  its  princi- 
pal House  sponsors  are  holding  fast.  In 
the  other  body,  a  1-year  delay  of  the 
svirtax    was    defeated    by    one    vote. 


Clearly,  too  much  misinformation  and 
inaccurate  material  exists  on  the  law 
as  it  stands.  There  are  numerous  bills 
that  address  this  colossal  mistake,  and 
we  must  continue  to  insist  on  congres- 
sional action  to  correct  this  very  large 
mistake.  Our  constituents  deserve  our 
continued  diligence  and  our  assur- 
ances that  we  will  not  give  up  our  ef- 
forts to  correct  this  grossly  unfair  law. 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become  clear 
to  me  tfiat  Medicare  beneficiaries  wouM  have 
far  preferred  the  simpler  and  tmly  catastrophic 
benefit  origir>ally  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Bowen. 

When  ttie  President  first  proposed  to  pro- 
tect servor  citizens  from  the  devastating  cost 
of  catastrophic  illnesses.  I  thought  it  was  a 
wonderful  idea.  I  still  do  However,  it  has 
become  ot}vious  to  many  of  us  ttwt  it  was  a 
very  senous  mistake  for  Congress  to  move  so 
far  away  from  Vne  onginal  proposal  Indeed,  I 
tielieve  that  if  we  do  not  step  back  arxi  reform 
this  program,  tr>e  other  pressir>g  health  care 
needs  of  this  country,  such  as  long-term  care 
and  access  to  the  most  basic  health  services 
for  tt>e  uninsured  will  rerr^ain  unsolved  for  that 
much  longer. 

Under  current  law.  by  fiscal  year  1993.  a 
manned  couple  paying  tfie  maximum  supple- 
mental premium  would  tie  paying  $2,000  for 
the  supplemental  premium  and  $1,022.40  for 
the  flat  part  B  premium  The  end  result  would 
be  a  staggenng  $3,122.40.  This  is  not  equita- 
ble and  this  is  not  what  our  senior  citizens  en- 
visioned wtien  tr>ey  wrote  to  us  to  support  this 
bill 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  that  would 
reform  this  program  by  repealing  most  of  the 
current  catastrophic  law  and  replacing  it  with 
a  tienefit  and  firuincing  structure  that  was  fair 
and  equitatile  H  R.  2055  would  retain  those 
t)enetits  in  current  law  that  meet  truly  cata- 
strophic needs  and  would  repeal  tfie  income 
tax  surcharge 

Before  Congress  adjourns  this  session,  it  is 
imperative  that  action  be  taken  to  modify  cata- 
strophic ak>ng  the  lines  of  H.R.  2055.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  effort. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a 
groundswell  of  opinion  in  this  country  regard- 
ing a  very  troubling  law  Hundreds  of  senior 
citizens  are  taking  pen  to  paper  They  are  writ- 
ing ttieir  congressiorwl  Representatives  in  out- 
rage over  ttie  catastrophic  health  care  law. 

Wfien  Congress  voted  on  this  act  last  year 
we  were  told  catastrophic  health  care  Is  a  fair 
program  which  presents  needed  benefits  at 
bargain  prices.  If  tfiis  act  ever  canw  ck>se  to 
the  promises  of  a  year  ago  I  wouW  be  satis- 
fied that  we  had  done  our  job.  Instead  my 
office  IS  deluged  with  a  massive  grass-roots 
letter  writing  campaign.  Today.  I  can't  begin  to 
count  tt>e  cards  arxj  letters  on  catastrophic 
health  wtvch  I  have  received  since  catastroph- 
c  coverage  was  signed  into  law  In  all  good 
conscience,  we  must  do  something. 

A  full  congressional  review  of  this  law  is  ttie 
first  step.  We  need  to  redefine  the  term  cata- 
strophic care  And  this  time  lets  include  tong- 
term  care.  Paying  for  nursing  home  arxJ  com- 
parable nomnstrtutioruU  care  is  a  primary  con- 
cam  of  senior  citizens.  Yet,  provisions  for 
these  staggering  expenses  have  been  left  out 
of  the  Catastrophic  Act. 


Ultimately,  we  are  here  to  listen  to  our  con- 
stituents and  act  in  ttieir  best  interests.  Open 
the  record  on  catastrophic  coverage.  It's  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  chance  to  participate  in  this  special  order 
on  tfw  catastropfiic  care  law.  There  are  many 
features  of  the  new  law  that  I  support  and  that 
I  believe  have  filled  a  numt>er  of  gaps  in  the 
health  care  system  Congress  created  for  oWer 
Americans.  It  is  chieffy  tf>e  financing  of  this 
berwfit  tfiat  I  am  concerned  about  arxJ  warn 
to  speak  on  this  afternoon.  Tt)ere  are  many 
suggestions  being  made  to  change  this  law, 
and  we  certainly  should  pursue  constnx:tiv« 
alternatives  to  improve  this  new  law. 

My  constituents  have  two  main  comptakits 
about  the  way  the  catastrophic  health  benefits 
are  financed.  First.  ttx>se  with  empk>yer-pro- 
vided  health  InsurarKe  are  understarxiably 
upset  that  they  are  required  to  pay  for  bene- 
fits that  they  do  not  need.  They  are  not  part  of 
the  population  that  the  bill  was  intended  to 
serve,  and  yet  thiey  are  being  assessed,  usual- 
ly at  the  higher  end  of  Vne  scale,  for  benefits 
they  will  not  use.  I  understand  wtry  they  were 
irKluded  in  tfie  financing;  from  an  actuarial 
point  of  view  making  the  paying  populatnn  as 
large  as  possible  keeps  the  rates  fi-om  going 
higher.  But  ttiere  are  two  major  problems  with 
this  approach.  First.  I  believe  Congress  shouM 
encourage  employers  to  provide  health  insu- 
ance  for  retirees,  and  this  aspect  of  the  bM 
does  )ust  the  opposite.  Second,  it  is  no  fairer 
to  expect  ttiese  people  to  pay  ttian  it  wouM 
be  to  ask  norxjrivers  to  pay  car  license  fees. 
Forced  dout>le  coverage  should  t>e  eliminated. 
The  second  aspect  of  the  catastrophic  law 
that  is  objectionable  to  seniors  is  ttie  amount 
thiat  many  will  have  to  pay  for  ttiis  coverage, 
while  retaining  their  Medigap  policies.  Be- 
cause ttie  benefits  are  phased  in  over  several 
years,  and  because  ttie  deductibles  remain 
falrty  large  for  all  three  major  benefits,  many 
seniors  feel  ttiey  cannot  drop  Medigap  cover- 
age As  a  result.  ttK>se  wtx>  must  pay  ttie  sup- 
plemental premium  are  finding  tfieir  insurarKe 
costs  have  increased  dramatically,  especially 
if  there  are  two  Medicare-eligitile  people  in  a 
household. 

Two  major  changes  woukj  blunt  tfiese  ob- 
lections  and  increase  support  for  tfiis  new  law: 
Making  the  program  voluntary,  and  returning 
each  year's  fijnding  surplus  to  the  benefici- 
aries wfio  pakj  into  tfie  program. 

If  the  first  ctiange  were  enacted,  seniors 
woukj  have  ttie  opportunity  to  opt  out  of  ttie 
program.  Surely  ttiat  woukj  be  more  fair  th«i 
continually  charging,  year  after  year,  for  a  pro- 
gram ttiat  Is  not  of  benefit  to  retirees  who  al- 
ready have  insurance,  or  who  do  not  wish  to 
obtain  any  added  insurance. 

Second,  ttie  surplus  amounts  in  ttie  tnnt 
fund  each  year  coukj  be  returned  to  benelioi- 
aries  each  January  on  a  proportional  basis, 
with  a  bonus  for  ttiose  who  have  not  filed  any 
Medicare  claims.  The  retiate  coukJ  be  given 
as  a  credit  toward  the  next  year's  premiuma. 
This  coukJ  help  shore  up  confidence  in  the 
system, 

Ttiese  actions  couM  be  taken  without  en- 
tirely reworking  the  financial  system  that  is  al- 
ready in  place,  but  ttiey  vrauW  result  In  fairer 
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treatment  of  ttie  retiraes  wtio  must  pay  for  ttie 
bulk  of  the  new  benafits. 

I  realize  that  the  catastrophk:  program  Is 
only  just  being  impietnented.  and  that  some 
experience  with  the  program  wW  enable  more 
concrete  judgments  to  be  made.  But  I  also  un- 
derstand the  fnj8lratk>n  of  retkees  who  are 
seeing  their  insurance  costs  double  and  who 
wonder  if  ttie  benefits  are  worth  it  I  urge  ttie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  be  open  to 
suggestions  and  ktoes  and  how  to  alter  and 
impnave  the  program.  SimHarty,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  offer  concrete  and  workable  sug- 
ge^nns  to  make  the  Mednare  Program  a 
model  of  wtiich  we  can  all  be  proud 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  new  catastrophic 
health  care  law. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  have  indteated 
ttiat  ttie  only  seniors  wtio  are  complaining  are 
those  who  have  to  pay  the  tax  and  those  ¥»ho 
do  not  understand  the  law. 

Earty  this  year.  I  heW  senior  citizen  meet- 
ings in  each  of  my  three  counties  on  the  cata- 
slroptiic  health  care  law.  More  ttian  1,000 
senior  citizens  attended  these  meetings-  Each 
of  these  meetings  was  attended  by  represent- 
atives from  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istiation  and  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
who  explained  the  law  and  ttien  answered  a 
large  number  of  questions  h^om  my  oonstitu- 
ants. 

After  ttie  meeting,  not  one  of  ttie  attendees 
had  changed  ttieir  nvnd.  They  were  still  op- 
posed to  ttie  law.  Were  ttiey  all  rich?  No,  ttie 
senior  citizens  who  came  to  ttiis  meeting  were 
from  all  walks  of  life.  They  just  dkJ  not  feel  ttie 
benefits  provided  under  this  new  law  were 
wortti  ttie  high  price  tag,  whettier  it  affected 
them  or  not.  Many  of  them  akaady  had  Medi- 
gap polK^es  or  health  insurance  poNcies  pro- 
vided by  former  emptoyers  whwh  provkled 
aimHar  benefits  at  a  k>wer  cost 

However,  ttie  objection  I  heard  most  often 
was  ttiat  ttie  bill  dkl  not  do  what  ttiey  ttiought 
it  woukJ  do— provide  ttiem  protection  against 
the  real  catastiophk:  health  care  cost  kxig- 
term  care. 

There  are  some  good  provisions  in  the  cat- 
astrophic healtti  care  law,  but  it  is  far  from 
perfect  and  is  not  even  ck>se  to  addreasing 
the  catasb-ophk:  healtti  care  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens. 

I  know  most  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
ceived large  amounts  of  mail  on  ttiis  new  law. 
We  cannot  ignore  ttiek  valid  concerns  about 
the  catastrophic  healtti  care  law.  We  must  do 
•omettiing  and  we  must  do  somettwig  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  encourage  my  col- 
leagues on  ttie  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce  Convnittees  to  delay  ttie  im- 
plementation of  ttiis  law  for  1  year  and  revisit 
ttM  issue.  CXjr  Nation's  senior  citizens  wouU 
be  etemaNy  grateful. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  coHeagues  today  in  urging  this  body, 
and  ttie  ottier  body,  to  move  now  toward  sub- 
stantial reform  of  ttie  Medkiara  CatastrcpNc 
Coverage  Act  The  verdkrt  has  been  sounded 
loud  and  dear  by  okjer  Americans  across  this 
Nation:  This  law  is  unfair,  too  expensive,  and 
ivt't  what  aeraors  need  and  want 

The  lives  of  senior  ahouM  not  be  further 
oompficated  and  infringed  upon  by  ttw  supple- 
mental  premkjm   portion   of  ttiis   law.   This 
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surtax  will  coat  oWer  Americans  hundreds,  in 
acme  casea  over  $1,000  per  year  for  cover- 
age tttat  only  a  tny  minority  will  ever  uae.  Why 
are  we  forcing  aeraors  to  pay  such  an  enor- 
moua  price  for  goU-plated  coverage  so  many 
of  them  do  not  want  and  cannot  afford?  Is  ttiis 
fair  or  right?  Of  course  not 

Without  a  dout>t  kjng-term  care  Is  what 
aeniora  want  and  need.  OWer  Americans  face 
tnjiy  cataatrophic  financial  hardship  in  coping 
with  kxig-term  care  requirements.  Nearty 
every  aennr  will  require  some  kind  of  tong- 
term  care  asaietance  at  some  time  during  his 
or  her  ekter  Nfe,  whettier  it  be  home  heatth 
care,  or  nuraing  home  care.  It  is  here  ttiat  ttie 
Congress  shouW  be  concentrating  its  efforts. 
Unfortunately,  before  we  can  adequately  ad- 
dress toni^lerm  care,  we  muat  overhaul  ttie 
Catastrophe  Coverage  Act  by  repealing  or  at 
least  aNering  ttie  surtax  portion  of  ttie  act 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  ttie  Cataatttiphk:  Cov- 
erage Act  is  hokJing  hostage  ttie  kxig-term 
care  intereats  of  oWer  Americans.  Wittiout  a 
doubt  if  catastrophic  care  is  not  modified  siz- 
ably,  it  will  bankmpt  seniors'  fiscal  ability  to 
afford  kxig-term  or  nursing  care.  Therefore, 
any  legislative  action  on  tong-term  care  must 
be  linked  to  real  reforms  in  ttie  catastrophk: 
coverage  law. 

So  let's  get  ttie  job  done.  Lef  s  make  ttie 
necessary  reviskxis  in  ttie  Catastrophk;  Cover- 
age Act  so  ttiat  we  can  ttien  effectively  and 
responsibly  address  ttie  kxig-tenn  care  needs 
of  mHNons  of  oMer  Americans.  Senkxs  have 
let  ttieir  firustration  and  concern  be  known. 
This  body  cannot  dodge  ttiis  issue  any  kxiger. 
It  woukJ  be  an  affront  to  ttie  oWer  citizens  of 
ttiis  Nation  if  we  dkl  not  act  and  act  decisive- 


ly. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on 
ttie  Medcare  Catastrophk:  Coverage  Act  of 
1988. 

During  my  travels  ttirough  ttie  district  meet- 
ing witti  constitajents  and  reviewing  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  and  answering  many 
phone  calls,  I  have  been  stiuck  by  one 
thing— senkx  citizens  are  opposed  to  ttie 
Medk^are  Catasb'ophk:  Act— adamantty. 

Senkx  citizens  do  not  just  have  a  few  db- 
jections  to  the  new  Mednare  law,  ttiey  have 
many,  and  these  ot>iections  are  justified. 

Higtiest  among  elderly  concerns  Is  ttiat  they 
are  paying  some  of  ttie  highest  taxes  of 
anyone  in  ttie  country— simply  because  ttiey 
happen  to  be  over  age  65.  One  of  ttie  most 
important  achievements  of  ttie  Reagan  admin- 
istration was  to  tower  ttie  top  tax  rates  ft^om 
70  percent  to  15  or  28  percent  But  for  ttie  el- 
derty,  ttie  tax  burden  h«is  actually  gone  up  be- 
cauae  of  ttie  Social  Security  earnings  test  and 
ttie  supplemental  MedKare  catastrophk:  tax. 
In  fact  oktor  Americans  will  be  paying  aver- 
age tax  rates  on  non-Social  Security  income 
from  50  percent  to  1 10  percent  depending  on 
ttie  amount  of  Social  Security  dollars  ttiat  are 
forfeited  for  wage  and  salary  earnings. 

A  study  perfonned  by  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  ttie  Economks  of  Taxation  [IRET], 
shows  ttiat  a  retired  couple  witti  an  average 
Social  Security  benefit  of  $11,000  and  witti 
$25,000  ki  other  kicome  woukJ  pay  a  surtax  of 
$329  ki  1989  and  by  1993  ttiis  couple  woukl 
pay  $728. 


Also.  IRET  points  out  ttiat  ki  1989,  46.1  per- 
cent of  senkx  citizens  will  pay  some  surtax 
and  8.6  percent  wiH  pay  ttie  maxknum.  By 
1993.  46.5  percent  of  ttw  ektorty  wiH  pay 
some  surtax,  and  21.1  percent  wiM  pay  ttie 
maxknum. 

Fkially,  IRET  notes  ttiat  for  all  ttie  added 
taxes  and  premkims,  ttie  eklerty  will  only  re- 
ceive an  average  of  $46.57  ki  benefita  for 
1989.  The  ekteriy  Mednare  premum  ia  $48 
per  montti  for  part  B  catastrophk:  coverage. 
Most  Mednare  enroMees  wiH  not  have  enough 
mednal  expenses  to  qualify  tor  benefita.  lutoal 
rough  estimates  show  ttiat  between  17  to  31 
percent  of  senkx  citizens  wiH  benefit  from  ttie 
program. 

All  ki  all.  counting  premkjms  and  surtaxes, 
ttie  ektorty  wril  pay  $4.7  bMkxi  more  ki  1989 
and  $3.9  biHkxi  more  ki  1993  ttian  ttiey  wW  re- 
ceive ki  benefita. 

The  extra  tax  burden  is  very  hard  for  retir- 
ees to  handle  because  ttiey  live  on  fixed  kv 
comes.  It  is  difficult  for  senkxs  to  kicraase 
ttiek  earrangs  becauae  thek  margkial  tax  rates 
are  so  very  high.  Thus,  ttie  tax  has  ttie  effect 
of  towering  ttie  standard  of  Nvkig  as  weU  as 
towering  senkxs  savkigs  accounts. 

I  ttikik  all  MemtMTS  have  heard  fi-om  ttiek 
senkx  citizens'  and  its  high  time  we  listened 
to  ttiek  message— repeal  ttie  catastrophk:  biH. 
Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  con- 
gratulate ttie  distinguished  gentleman  from  l»- 
nois  for  his  leadership  on  ttie  issue  of  cata- 
strophk: healtti  care.  White  ttiis  special  order 
is  the  most  visible  action  to  ttie  general  pubfic. 
Mr.  Fawell  has  inb-oducad  several  measures 
on  the  act  and  has  convened  a  task  force  of 
RepuWkan  Members  to  shxJy  ttie  problem.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  ttiis  taak  force, 
and  commend  ttie  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
stiip. 

Last  sumnner,  Memt)ers  of  Congress  spent 
a  fair  amount  of  time  patting  ttiemselves  on 
the  back  for  passing  ttie  Catastrophk:  Healtti 
Care  Act  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  greatest 
single  expanskxi  of  ttie  Medtoare  Pro-am 
since  its  inception.  It  was  designed  to  protect 
senkx  citizens  fi-om  ttie  devastating  financial 
impact  of  extended  hospital  stays.  It  is  also  fa- 
tally flawed. 

Congress  has  replaced  ttie  financial  ttxeat 
of  an  extended  illiness  with  an  added  tax 
burden  whk:h  many  senkx  citizens  find  ttiem- 
selves unable  to  meet  The  law  has  been  met 
witti  deep  resentment  by  America's  senkx  citi- 
zens. Funded  by  a  supplemental  premwm, 
catasti-ophk:  healtti  care  is  Kttte  nxxe  ttian  a 
tax  increase  for  mkkMe-kKome  senkx  citizens. 
This  tax  kKrease  is  supported  by  very  few 
of  its  supposed  beneficiaries.  I  have  received 
over  2.500  phone  calls,  letters,  and  petitions 
in  opposition  to  ttiis  expanskxi  of  ttie  Medi- 
care Program.  I  have  met  witti  hundreds  of 
senkx  citizens  at  gatherings  around  my  district 
who  have  unanimously  urged  Congress  to 
repeal  or  modify  ttie  law.  I  can  recall  only  ttie 
one  letter  ki  support  of  catastrophic. 

Supporters  of  ttiis  new  Medtoare  Program 
have  been  tellir\|  us  for  months  that  the  ma- 
jority of  senkx  citizens  support  ttie  catastroph- 
ic health  care  plan.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
ttie  sHent  majority.  Let  me  ask  ttie  program's 
supporters  to  tell  me  where  I  can  find  some  of 
ttiem.  I'd  Kke  to  ask  ttiem  why  ttiey  enjoy 
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paying  extra  taxas  for  benefits  many  already 
have.  I'd  ■»  to  laam  tvtiy  they  support  a  pre- 
scfiption  dnig  twnelR  tliat  does  not  t)egin  until 
ttw  senior  citizen  has  spent  over  $800  in  a 
single  year.  And  I'd  be  interested  to  find  out 
wtiy  tlMy  8t4)port  a  program  m  wtvcn  ttiey  are 
paying  for  berwfits  wtiicti  \mII  not  be  phased  in 
unti  1991. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't  support  ttw  Catastroph- 
ic Health  Care  Act.  and  have  taken  several 
stepa  to  work  for  real  change  in  it 

Fofly-tour  Members  of  Congress  signed  a 
leMer  which  Congressman  Foguetta  and  I 
initiated.  The  letter  to  Congressmen  Stark 
and  Waxman  asked  ttiat  they  hoW  heanngs 
on  ttw  financing  mechanism  of  the  plan. 

I  foiowed  that  by  becoming  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  legislatnn  urging  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  ttw  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  reexamirw  the  cata- 
strophic health  care  law. 

I  am  also  a  coaponsor  of  H.R.  2055.  a  bitl 
to  fligralicantty  restnjcture  catastrapTMc  health 
care.  This  bii  wouM:  Repeal  the  supplemental 
premium.  Retain  the  expartded  pert  A  benefits 
inckjding  the  removal  oH  ttw  cap  on  tfie  length 
of  inpatient  hoapital  and  hospice  stays,  ex- 
panded home  health  care,  and  exparxled 
skilled  nursing  home  coverage.  Elmwwte  the 
coverage  for  mammography  screening,  respite 
care,  and  home  administered  intraverraus 
drugs.  AmerKJ  the  preacription  drug  coverage 
to  help  kMiHncome  senior  citizens  on  MedK- 
aid.  Retain  ttie  linarKial  protectxxra  for  ttw 
spouses  of  individuals  receiving  nursing  home 
care,  and  it  wouU  adjjust  the  Tax  Code  to  erv 
courage  insurance  companies  to  offer  kxig- 
term  care  coverage. 

It  »  tong-term  care  that  seniors  tNnk  about 
wtwn  lt>ey  speak  of  a  catastrophic  illness.  It  is 
kxig-term  care  that  they  ttKxight  wouM  be  in- 
ckjded  m  ttie  catastrophic  health  care  law 
And  it  s  kxvtsnn  care  tfuit  senior  citizens 
want  from  Congress. 

When  we  pass  a  responsible  kxig-term  care 
bill  which  protects  senior  citizens  from  the  true 
finarKial  ttveat  of  an  extended  illness.  Con- 
gress can  take  ttie  time  to  pat  itself  on  the 
back.  Unta  then,  we  ought  to  get  to  take  our 
hands  out  of  our  pockets  arKi  get  to  work. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the 
initiative  taken  by  my  colleagues  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  Fawell;  and  from  Fkxida.  Mr.  Goss.  in 
giving  us  the  ctiance  to  express  our  strong 
views  on  the  need  for  significant  change  in 
the  law  establishing  the  program  corx:eming 
catastrophic  illness. 

I  believe  it  was  an  error  for  President 
Reagan  to  insist,  and  for  Congress  to  go 
akx>g  with  his  iraisterx^,  ttuit  this  program  be 
paid  for  by  special  taxes  to  be  pakj  only  by 
ttte  ekterty.  The  principle  ttiat  people  of  a  par- 
tkxilar  age  group  should  be  singled  out  for 
higher  taxes  for  certain  benefits  is  simply 
moTQ.  It  has  no  economic  justificatkjn,  and  it 
is  not  fair  accordmg  to  the  nies  of  democratk: 
government  Some  have  argued  that  tt>e  prin- 
ciple is  Vnax  ttx»e  wtw  receive  the  benefit 
stxwM  pay  for  it  I  do  not  agree  with  ttiat  be- 
cause benefits  are  often  extended  to  those 
wlw  are  in  fact  least  able  to  pay.  And  in  this 
case  it  is  not  even  accurate:  Many  of  ttx>se 
wfw  are  being  forced  to  pay  higher  taxes 
urxter  ttiis  bill  simply  because  of  ttieir  age  will 
in  fact  receive  no  t)enefit  from  it.  They  are  eli- 


gible for  the  benefits,  but  ttw  great  majority  of 
people  will  not  irx:ur  catastrophic  illness,  and 
many  of  those  who  are  in  fact  being  forced  to 
pay  for  these  benefits  already  receive  them 
ttirough  retirement  plans  or  ottier  methods. 
They  in  fact  are  t)eing  forced  to  pay  for  some- 
ttMng  which  is  of  no  value  to  tttem  wtiatso- 
ever 

I  do  agree  that  we  shoukJ  be  providing  help 
for  those  wt>o  face  catastrophic  illness. 
Indeed.  I  ttiink  we  shouM  be  going  furtt>er  in 
providing  for  a  form  of  national  health  insur- 
ancB  ttiat  will,  using  private  medical  providers, 
even  out  many  of  ttw  inequities  of  ttw  medical 
system.  But  it  is  essential  that  any  such  pro- 
gram be  paid  for  equally 

We  made  ttw  grave  error,  at  President  Rea- 
gan's insisterx^e.  of  creating  a  system  in  whk:h 
a  70-year-oM  making  a  particular  Irxxxne  pays 
higher  taxes  than  a  40-year-old  making  ttw 
sarrw  incorrw.  That  is  not  fair.  A  far  better  way 
to  proceed  wouk)  be  to  pay  for  those  twrwfits 
people  already  receive — and  pay  for  them  by 
fair  taxatXKi  arxl  by  reducing  wasteful  spend- 
ing elsawtwre  in  Giovemrrwnt. 

It  IS  important  ttiat  Congress  act  this  ses- 
sion to  repeel  ttiis  unfair  tax  on  ttw  eklerly.  I 
believe  it  is  possible  for  us  to  finance  many  of 
ttw  twnefits  that  this  program  contains 
ttirough  fairer  mettiods.  I  have  myself  pro- 
posed inaeases  in  the  cigarette  taxes,  wtuch 
would  be  paid  by  all  people.  I  believe  we  can 
also  shift  money  from  other  parts  of  ttw 
budget — it  is  absurd  for  American  taxpayers  to 
continue  to  pay  so  much  more  for  ttw  defense 
of  Europe  as  a  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  ttian  do  many  of  ttiose  coun- 
tries wtvch  directly  twrwfit  from  our  expendi- 
tures. 

Ttw  myth  that  okJer  people  represent  col- 
lectively a  large  pool  of  furids  which  we  can 
take  to  finance  programs  must  tw  exploded. 
There  are  sonw  wealthy  ekjerty  people  Ttwre 
are  also  many  poor  ones  and  a  large  number 
who  are  getting  by  adequately  but  with  no 
great  margin.  To  put  an  extra  tax  on  people 
simply  twcause  of  their  age  is  wrong.  To 
make  people  wtw  already  receive  berwfits  of 
this  sort  pay  lor  them  when  they  receive  noth- 
ing in  return  is  wrong.  The  approach  that  we 
took  in  ttw  catastrophic  bill  will,  if  we  do  not 
cttange  it  quickty,  discredit  the  very  notion  of 
trying  to  use  Government  to  provide  neces- 
sary services. 

Of  course  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  have  a  socie- 
ty in  whk;h,  okJer  people  wtio  become  ill  face 
impovenshment.  We  shouW  be  provkjing  for 
protectksn  against  that— and  in  ways  that  go 
twyond  this  catastrophic  bill,  for  instance  by 
dealing  with  tfw  problem  of  nursing  home 
care  The  catastrophk:  bill  does  things  badly 
and  we  stioukt  drastk:ally  change  it  hght  away. 
Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  con- 
tinued concern  for  the  well-twing  of  our  senior 
citizens  is  appropriate  and  necessary.  The  at- 
tempts by  Congress  to  secure  adequate  cata- 
stroptiic  health  care  for  senkxs  have  been 
strong  and  well  intentkMwd,  but  ttwy  have 
failed  to  cover  some  of  ttw  most  pressing 
anxieties  faced  by  the  eklerty. 

My  distress  over  this  issue  led  me  to  fiokJ 
many  individual  conversatx>ns  vvith  senkx  citi- 
zens as  well  as  a  town  meeting  in  mid-April 
where  I  discovered  ttiat  many  of  my  older 
constituents  were  confused  and  disheartened 


by  wtiat  ttwy  perceived  as  an  Inequitable  tax 
on  those  wtio  have  invested  in  penskxi  plans 
and  purchased  health  insurance  in  preparation 
for  retirement  Although  ttwy  may  not  receive 
additkxial  benefits  from  catastrophk:  protec- 
tx)n,  many  of  ttwse  people  will  be  paying 
twkw  for  the  sarrw  coverage. 

Ttiis  fact  is  particularty  troubling  wtwn  we 
conskler  ttw  recent  findings  t>y  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  wtiKh  state  ttiat  the  sug- 
gested supplemental  premwms  may  txing  in 
more  money  than  is  necessary  to  fund  the 
program.  Although  that  proiection  is  disputed, 
if  there  is  a  surplus  it  must  be  cut  from  the 
program's  budget. 

In  additk>n,  ttw  act  does  not  adequately  ad- 
dress tong-term  health  care,  whk:h  is  orw  of 
ttw  most  pressing  concens  of  ttw  ekJerty  and 
IS  still  under  discussion.  Long-term  care  ac- 
counts for  over  80  percent  of  out-of-pocket 
health  care  expenses,  and  it  is  estimated  ttiat 
ttiis  year  nearly  1  millkm  people  in  ttw  United 
States  will  be  forced  imo  poverty  trying  to 
meet  ttwse  costs.  Congress  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  coverage  for  k>ng-term  care  and 
prevent  the  impoverishment  of  ektorly  Amen- 
cans. 

In  light  of  ttwse  facts,  I  tiave  becorrw  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Medk:are  Catastrophk:  Cover- 
age Revision  Act  of  1969.  offered  by  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  which  would  delay  ttw  implementatkxi 
of  many  portkxis  of  ttw  act  until  putilk;  hear- 
ings can  be  twkj  and  Congress  has  had  arv 
ottwr  opportunity  to  examine  the  act. 

I  continue  to  believe  ttiat  catastrophic  pro- 
tectkxi  has  twen  an  honest  effort  to  relieve 
the  burden  of  ttealth  care  which  has  been 
placed  on  senior  citizens.  But  I  am  not  yet 
satisfied  that  ttiis  act  fully  covers  wtwt  Ameri- 
ca's senkxs  want  or  need. 

Mr  SHUMWAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
having  this  opportunity  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  ttw  many  senior  citizens  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  concerning  the  terribly  unfair  burden 
imposed  by  the  Medk»re  Catastrophk:  Cover- 
age Act 

I  have  opposed  this  bill  from  ttw  outset 
calling  it  "catastrophk:  taxatkxi"  arxl  "a  cruel 
hoax  on  ttw  ekterty."  As  passed,  the  biH  fell 
far  short  of  the  goal  of  provkjing  affordable, 
catastroptw:  health  Insurance  coverage,  in- 
stead, it  represented  the  largest  expanskxi  of 
Medk^re  since  ttw  program  was  created  over 
20  years  ago,  requinng  ttiat  we  impose  the 
catastroptiK  taxatkxi  I  mentkxwd  earlier  to 
provkte  protectkxi  against  ttw  cost  of  cata- 
strophe illness. 

Unfortunately,  the  media  has  presented  a 
somewtiat  superfk:ial  overview  and  descriptkxi 
of  the  act.  Thus,  most  senkxs  remain  In  the 
dark  concerning  benefits  Included,  costs  in- 
curred, and  how  the  measure  relates  to  simlar 
coverage  ttwy  may  ak^eady  have  provkled  for 
themselves,  or  have  provkled  for  them  by  em- 
ptoyer  retirement  programs.  Mkkfle-dass  sen- 
kxs are  being  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  fi- 
nancing benefits  for  whk:h  ttwy  may  not  even 
qualify,  or  whk:h  ttwy  may  already  have  pro- 
vkled for  ttwmseives  under  private  plans. 

More  ttian  1 1  milKon  senkx  citizens,  or  35 
percent  of  all  retirees,  will  be  forced  to  pay 
ttw  new  Medk:are  surtax  ttiis  year.  Both  the 
tax  rates  and  ttw  percentage  of  eklerly  paying 
ttw  tax  will  continue  to  rise  in  future  years.  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  Congresskxial  Budget  Offne 
{C80],  42  percent  o«  the  ektorly.  or  14  mWon 
retirees.  wiH  be  paying  the  new  lax  by  1993— 
by  whKh  time  the  surtax  rate  wiH  have  in- 
aeaaed  from  today's  15  percent  to  28  per- 
cent Recent  proposals  to  k>wer  the  cap  will 
not  cure  the  inequities  in  this  legislation  and 
shouU  not  be  accepted  as  a  sokrtkxi.  Con- 
gress can  just  as  easily  raiae  the  cap  whan 
additxxial  revenues  are  needed. 

Most  senkxs  will  be  paying  for  health  care 
coverage  they  do  not  need.  Of  the  Natkxi's 
32  milKon  Mednare  benefkaaries,  125.000  will 
benefit  from  the  proviskxi  alkjwing  for  hoapital 
stays  in  excess  of  60  days  per  year.  This  act 
assures  that  93  percent  of  the  partkapants  wHI 
not  exceed  the  out-of-pocket  limit  on  physi- 
cians fees  and  sendees.  Moreover,  83.2  per- 
cent will  never  exceed  the  deductUe  for  pre- 
scriptkxi  dmgs.  Costs  to  the  potential  benefici- 
aries in  terms  of  taxes,  premkims,  and  deduc- 
tibles will  continue  to  rise  while  the  percent- 
age of  actual  beneficiaries  remains  constant 

Furthermore,  over  70  percent  of  MedKare 
beneficiaries  already  have  provkled  cata- 
strophk: coverage  for  ttwmseives.  Partkapants 
who  are  most  likely  to  incur  the  supplemental 
premkjm  are  likely  to  be  covered  by  their  ex- 
isting Medigap  or  retirement  health  plans. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  Medk»re  enroHees  also 
carry  polkaes  to  cover  what  Medk:are  does 
not  offer,  and  anotfwr  10  percent  are  covered 
by  Medk:akl. 

As  my  colleagues  joining  in  this  special 
order  today  know  vveli,  the  so-called  cata- 
strophk; care  package  is  riddled  with  flaws.  It 
imposes  a  staggering  burden;  It  treats  senkxs 
inequitably  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  it  fails  to 
provkle  the  coverage  whk*i  most  senkxs 
deem  most  important  kxig-term  care.  During 
a  fiekJ  hearing  of  the  Aging  ComrnMee  in  my 
district  last  year,  senkxs  overwtielmingly 
named  kxig-term  care  ttwir  greatest  medk»l 
threat  and  burden. 

Congress  needs  to  revisit  this  issue,  and  to 
provkle  ttiat  we  are  not  above  admitting  that 
an  error  has  been  made.  Ttw  Medkare  Cata- 
stroptic  Coverage  Act  as  It  now  stands  is  a 
costly  mistake  in  more  ways  ttian  orw.  It 
shoukl  be  repealed,  or  at  least  delayed,  while 
more  equitable  and  appropriate  financing 
mechanisms  are  found.  Additionally,  I  believe 
that  senkxs  shouW  have  ttw  opportunity  to 
"opt  out"  of  the  program  If  they  have  already 
taken  steps  to  provkle  for  themselves.  This 
sesskxi  today  wHI  not  correct  any  of  the  pro- 
gram's flaws,  nor  will  it  kistitute  needed  re- 
forms. However,  at  least  It  wiU  convmce  our 
respective  senkx  constituencies  that  their 
vixces  have  been  heard,  and  that  we  share 
(heir  outrage. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
voted  against  the  Mednare  Catastrophk:  Cov- 
•rage  Act  and  many  others  who  have 
chtfiged  their  positkxi  regardng  this  law.  have 
worked  kicessantly  hard  to  arrange  addttkxial 
tarings  on  the  Medk:are  Catastrophk:  Cover- 
age Law.  Clearty,  these  hearings  are  aasential 
k)  help  deal  with  the  animoaity  and  anger 
«Mch  has  been  dredad  our  way  since  pas- 
sage of  the  catastrophk:  law.  The  majority  of 
senkxs  are  upaet  and  nghUy  so.  We  must  act 
qutoWy  and  responsMy,  to  either  modify, 
(May,  or  if  necessary,  repeal  ttw  catastrophic 
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During  my  16  years  in  ttw  Louisiana  State 
Legialatura  and  the  past  3  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  cannot  recall 
when  I  have  received  so  much  mai  in  opposi- 
tkxi  to  a  lagialative  act  I  have  received  thou- 
sands of  personal  and  often  handwritten  let- 
ters from  senkxs  who  tell  nw  how  this  cata- 
strophk: law  has  hurt  them  financially.  This 
vocal  group  of  senkxs  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  save  their  money  for  their 
retirement  years.  They  have  planned  exten- 
sively, worked  hard,  and  have  every  right  to 
be  secure  in  retirement  However,  the  current 
catastrophk:  law  threatens  to  take  much  of 
this  security  away. 

As  you  know,  the  catastrophk:  law  creates 
havoc  in  the  lives  of  senkx  citizens.  Many 
senkxs  and  young  disabled  indivkluals  have 
toW  me  of  ttw  inadequacy  of  this  so-called 
"wonderful  health  care  plan."  Clearty,  there 
are  serkxjs  gaps  in  the  coverage  offered  by 
the  catastrophk:  law.  One  of  the  biggest  defi- 
cits in  ttw  law  is  ttiat  the  law  does  not  provkle 
the  eklerly  with  what  they  need  the  most 
kxig-term  home  and  nursing  tiome  care.  In  ad- 
ditkxi  studws  have  shown  that  only  4  percent 
to  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  senkxs  wfll  ben- 
efit from  ttw  proviskxis  in  ttw  catastroptic 
law.  How  can  we  require  senkxs  to  pay  exor- 
bitant prices  for  coverage  they  do  not  want 
will  not  be  able  to  use,  and  that  is  inadequate 
to  meet  ther  needs? 

Over  70  percent  of  senkxs  have  Medigap 
poMdes.  receive  emptoyer  sponsored  health 
insurance  coverage,  are  members  of  Health 
Maintenance  Organizatkxis  (HMO's),  or  have 
ottwr  catastrophe  insurance  wtieh  adequatety 
addresses  ttwir  needs.  Many  of  ttw  senkxs 
have  toM  me  that  they  will  have  to  give  up 
their  adequate  and  comprehensive  health  care 
plans  in  order  to  afford  to  pay  the  mandatory 
fees  and  taxes  required  by  this  new  law.  This 
is  outrageous!  We  are  making  strong,  inde- 
pendent senkxs  dependent.  What  is  worse, 
we  are  telling  them  that  they  have  no  chok»; 
they  must  accept  what  we  conskler  to  be  best 
for  them,  and  that  ttwy  fiave  to  pay  ttw  outra- 
geous fees  and  a  discriminatory  surtax. 

Clearty,  senkxs  want  the  law  changed.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  correct  ttiis  situatkxi  and  remove 
the  addWonal  unwarranted  financial  hardship 
ttiis  law  has  placed  on  them. 

While  there  is  certainly  a  need  to  help  okler 
Americans  handle  ttw  financial  burdens  of 
catastrophic  twalth  care,  my  primary  reason 
for  voting  against  this  bill  was  that  its  financ- 
ing mectianism  is  seriously  flawed  and  will 
create  addHkxiai  hanJships  for  the  eklerly.  The 
cost  to  the  majority  of  Medk»re  partk^pants 
far  outweighs  the  benefits  they  could  ever 
hope  to  receive. 

I  am  kwking  forward  to  these  hearings  and 
hope  that  Congress  will  either  modify  or 
repeal  the  catastrophe  law. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
monttw.  my  office  has  been  inundated  with 
mail  from  concerned  constituents  expressing 
their  strong  oppoaitkxi  to  Publk:  Law  100-360, 
the  Catastrophe  Health  Care  law.  Essentially, 
ttw  law  has  two  serious  shortcomings  wheh 
have  been  continually  brought  to  my  attentkxi 
by  the  eUeriy  and  their  families. 

First  senkx  citizens  had  asked  for  some 
protectkxi  against  the  devastating,  econome 
impact  that  can  occur  if  struck  by  some  debili- 


tating, kxig-term  illness.  During  consideratkxi 
of  H.R.  2470  in  1966,  many  of  the  elderiy.  and 
their  Washington  representtrtives,  bdievd. 
partly  due  to  the  ovenvhelming  publtoity  that 
billed  the  proposal  as  their  ecoftomk:  savior, 
that  the  new  law  wouU  addreaa  this  conoam 
by  provkling  ttwm  vnth  some  raasonable  as- 
surance that  they  wouW  not  be  reduced  to 
poverty.  Now,  to  their  dismay,  they  hove  dis- 
covered that  kxig-term  coverage  was  not  pert 
of  ttw  rww  law. 

Second,  many  eklerly  view  the  law  as  dis- 
criminatory. In  an  effort  to  keep  this  expansion 
of  Medeare  budget-neutral,  the  loadership  de- 
vised a  financing  mechanism,  under  the  guise 
of  a  premwm,  whereupon  auppoaedly  eoo- 
nomeally  able  okler  Amereans  wouW  be 
taxed  to  pay  for  the  expanskxi.  The  tax  has 
the  potential  of  senring  as  a  disincentive  to 
Americans  to  remaki  independent  from  Gov- 
ernment assistance  programs  during  ttwir  re- 
tirement years.  Given  current  budget  oorv 
strakits,  this  Is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
Congress  shoukl  be  encouraging.  Also.  K 
sometimes  results  in  citizens  paying  twtoe. 
once  to  their  own  private  insurance  poieies 
and  ttwn  in  the  form  of  ttw  catastrophic 
surtax,  for  health  coverage— a  sort  of  health 
care  double  jeopardy. 

While  the  law  dkl  include  some  valuable  im- 
provements in  medeal  coverage  for  the  ekler- 
ly, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  law  is  seriously 
flawed  and  ttiat  reform  is  needed.  We  stwukl 
work  to  devetop  and  initiate  these  reforms  as 
soon  as  possible  and  I  pledge  my  cooperatkxi 
and  energy  to  bring  about  such  responsitile 
ctiange. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  reserving  this  tinw 
today  to  speak  on  an  issue  that  is  of  criteal 
importance  to  senkx  citizens  across  ttw  coun- 
tiy— the  Medeare  Catastrophe  Coverage  Act 
passed  into  law  last  year. 

We  have  witnessed  an  aknost  complete  re- 
versal of  senkx  citizen  sentiment  on  ttiis 
matter. 

In  1986,  after  his  Stete  of  the  Unkxi  mes- 
sage calling  for  catastrophe  health  coverage. 
Presklent  Reagan  was  almost  universally 
praised  by  Members  of  Congress  and  senior 
citizens. 

Today,  we  see  a  grassroots  revolt  among 
Medeare  beneficiaries  wtw  are  objecting  to 
the  financing  mectianism  of  ttm  legiidation. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  over  2  dozen 
pieces  of  legislation  introduced  in  the  House 
akxw  to  alter  ttw  catastropfie  program.  And 
in  the  ottwr  body,  an  amendment  to  delay  en- 
actment of  ttw  program  for  1  year  was  nar- 
rowly defeated  by  only  l  vote. 

I  don't  think  Members  stioukl  be  surprised 
by  these  devetopments. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  when  H.R. 
2470  canw  to  the  House  floor  2  years  ago, 
many  Democrats  privately  complained  ttiat  ttw 
legislation  was  poisriy  conceived.  In  fact  many 
of  them  came  up  to  commend  the  minority  for 
its  substitute  to  that  bMI. 

They  were  right  then,  and  I  think  we  are 
right  today  to  continue  pustiing  for  a  more 
sensible,  more  pragmatic  program,  and  one 
that  is  not  so  expensive  that  senkx  citizens 
wilt  repudiate  It 
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The  Michat-RinaMo  autwtttute  that  came  to 
the  House  floor  in  1967  was  an  excellent 
piece  of  leplatation.  In  (act  it  dkj  one  thmg 
that  the  convnMae  legialation  could  not  do: 

It  attracted  a  number  of  voles  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aiaie.  N  butt  upon  the  original 
Bowen  plan  lor  catastropfiic  hoepital  coverage 
by  attacking  ttw  moet  important  and  pressing 
health  care  need  of  senior  citizens — long-term 
nursing  and  home  health  care. 

The  substitute,  «vhich  I  helped  to  write,  in- 
corporated the  provisions  of  my  legnlatnn. 
H.R.  3S01.  to  eatabliah  a  pvtnersh^)  between 
the  Federal  Gowemment  artd  the  pnvste 
sector  to  provide  long-term  care. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will  reintroduce  a  nrxxb- 
lied  version  of  the  proposal. 

My  tiil  wiN  repeal  the  surtax  m  the  Medk^re 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  retain  ttie  essen- 
tial elements  of  that  bM  for  catastropf^  hospi- 
tal coveraee,  extended  part  B  coverage,  and 
drug  coverage  for  ttw  poor  include  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3501  to  establish  a  public-pn- 
vate  partnership  for  long-term  care;  and  es- 
tablish a  Federal  reiraurance  mechanism  to 
promote  widespread  private  long-term  cover- 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  at  the  opportuni- 
ty to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  pressir>g  for 
tftese  reforms,  and  I  also  want  to  note  tfiat  we 
are  finally  seeing  some  movement  m  the  com- 
mittees of  jurisdKtion. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  held 
hearings  on  this  issue. 

Just  last  week,  ttw  Energy  arxj  Commerce 
Committee  adopted  a  resolution  urging  that 
this  program  be  made  vokjntary 

And  tt>e  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 

also  considering  proposals  to  modify  ttie  act. 

I  endorse  tfwse  efforts,  because  I  thmk  tfwy 

are   a  drect   response   to  tfie   outcry  from 

senior  cilizera. 

We  shouM  listen  to  them  wt>en  they  tell  us 
they  don't  want  to  be  saddled  with  this  surtax 
I  oppose  that  tax,  and  it  shoukj  be  repealed 
witfKwt  delay. 

Agam,  I  want  to  commerxl  my  colleagues 
for  obtainir^  this  special  order  today,  and  I 
yieW  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  you  and  wouW  like  to  )Oin  my  col- 
leagues m  this  special  order  to  discuss  the 
need  to  change  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1968.  The  need  for  providing 
a  comprefwnsive  kxtg-lenn  coverage  health 
care  plan  for  ttw  ekierly  is  very  real.  Although 
many  of  ttw  eWerty  and  disabled  have  some 
private  or  pubkc  health  insurance  coverage  in 
addHion  to  tfttt  offered  urvtor  MedKare.  an 
estimated  20  percent  of  tfie  eWerty,  many 
poor  or  near  poor,  do  not  have  additional  pro- 
tection. 

While  Vne  current  Medicare  Program  does 
provide  faffly  good  protection  against  costs 
associated  with  acute  illness,  it  affords  less 
adequate  protection  against  certain  other 
health  care  expenses  of  tfie  eWerfy.  Specrfi- 
caNy,  Medicare  does  not  establish  an  upper 
on  cost-sharing  charges  in  connectxxi 
covered  program  services,  nor  does  it 
provide  coverage  for  particular  services  fre- 
quently used  by  senkx  citizens. 

The  Medbare  Catastrophk:  Coverage  Act  of 
1968  has  attempted  to  resporxf  to  tfiese  con- 
cerns. This  legislation  does  place  an  upper 


Hmit  on  berieficiary  cost  sfiaring  in  connection 
with  covered  Medicare  services,  adds  a  cata- 
stropfiic prescription  drug  program,  and  does 
require  State  Medk:akj  programs  to  pay  Medi- 
care cost-sharing  arxl  premkim  charges  for 
MedKare  enrollees  betow  tf>e  poverty  line. 

However,  tf>is  legislation  does  not  IrKlude 
protection  against  long-term  lnstitutx>nal  care 
experxjitures  Yet  such  long-term  care  insur- 
ance is  tfie  very  type  of  health  care  protection 
which  tfie  eklerty  need  most. 

Furtfiermore,  this  mandatory  program  does 
not  aid  all  Medicare  enrollees.  In  fact,  by 
1993,  wfien  tfie  program  will  be  fully  Imple- 
mented, only  22  percent  of  Medk»re  enroll- 
ees will  profit  from  tfie  expanded  benefits 
each  year  Moreover,  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  tfie  enrollees  will  pay  more  in  new  pre- 
miums, which  include  tfie  supplemental  plus 
the  new  part  B  provisions,  than  they  will  re- 
ceive in  new  t)enefits. 

Health  care  reform  sfiould  benefit  the  ma- 
lonty.  It  sfioukj  not  penalize  those  who  con- 
tribute the  most  to  its  financing  while  unfairly 
rewarding  a  minonty  or  recipients  wfio  contnb- 
ute  least.  Yet  this  is  exactly  wtiat  tfie  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1 988  does. 
Consequently,  I  am  firmly  opposed  to  this  bill 
and  believe  that  it  should  tie  repealed  in  full. 

We  need  to  go  tiack  to  the  drawing  txiard 
and  reassess  tfie  health  needs  of  tfie  majonty 
of  'tie  ekJerty  in  order  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive king- term  care  coverage  program.  I 
tjelieve  tfiat  H.R.  332,  tfie  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Repeal  Ad  of  1989,  provides  tfie  means 
necessary  to  fulfill  tfiese  goals.  This  bill  would 
not  only  repeal  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988,  but  woukj  also  estab- 
lish an  advisory  committee  to  study  the  needs 
of  Medicare  recipients  for  tong-term  acute 
care  and  to  repixt  on  ttieir  findings.  This 
report  wouki  devise  a  program  to  provide 
MedKare  coverage  for  long-term  acute  care 
while  simultaneously  preserving  tfie  role  of  pn- 
vate  insurance  and  minimizing  duplicate  cov- 
erage 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R  332,  I  have  pledged 
my  support  to  finding  a  more  effKient  and 
comprefiensive  plan  to  provide  insurarKe  cov- 
erage for  long-term  health  care  costs  for  all 
Medicare  enrollees.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  ekierly  and 
support  MR   332 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.   Pawzll)   to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McEhvnf,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  BtntTOif  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Stearns,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoNZAUEZ)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Ray,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TALLOif,  for  30  minutes,  on  July 
20. 

Mr.  Walgren,  for  30  minutes,  on 
July  24. 

(The  following  Member  of  Congress 
(at  his  own  request)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Ray.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlis  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fa  WELL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Chandler. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  SoLOifON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Ray. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  MONTGOICERY. 

Mr.  Tallon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  85.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Harpers 
Perry  NatlontU  Historical  Park,  WV;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  267.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
Idaho  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Blevlns  of 
Kuna,  ID;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8.  830.  An  act  to  amend  PubUc  Law  W- 
647.  establishing  the  Blackstone  River 
Valley  National  Heritage  Corridor  Commii- 
sion,  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  take 
Immediate  action  in  furtherance  of  Its  pur- 
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poses  and  to  increase  the  authorization  of 
tpproprlations  for  the  Commlaston;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  AND  BILLS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  Joint  resolution  and  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  foUowW  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  deaignate 
the  decade  beginning  January  1,  1990,  as 
the  "Decade  of  the  Brain;" 

H.R.  2214.  An  act  to  ratify  certain  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations;  and 

H.R.  2848.  An  act  to  amend  the  Computer 
Matching  and  Privacy  Protection  Act  of 
1988  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
for  existing  agency  matching  programs. 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1031.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  reformation  of 
Cedar  mail  Unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program,  Kansas,  to  provide  for  the 
amendment  of  water  service  and  repayment 
contracts;  with  an  amendment  (R^t.  101- 
151,  Pt.  1).  And  ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Reatriutlon  205.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  againat  the  consider- 
ation of  HJl.  2916,  a  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  sundry  independent  agencies, 
l>oards,  commissions,  coriiorations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  101- 
152).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  aidjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  July  19,  1989.  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTrVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1467.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tsry  of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Richard  A  Moore,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary-designate 
to  Ireland,  and  members  of  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  3944(bH2);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1468.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legislative  Affairs  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  reports  of  po- 
litical contributions  by  William  lacy  Swing, 
AmlMssador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary-designate to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa;  and  by  Johiuiy  Young,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotentiary-desig- 
Dste  to  the  Republic  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
members  of  their  families,  pursuant  to  22 
D.8.C.  3944(bK2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1469.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
us  Affairs  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
Icflslation  to  provide  for  the  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  of  certain  medical  fa- 
dlities  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
ttirs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ins'  Affairs,  Oovemment  Operations.  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Rules. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RE80LU- 
■nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
H.R.  2917.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 
passive  loss  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  de- 
ductions allowable  for  cash  out-of-pocket 
expenses  for  taxes.  Interest,  and  trade  or 
business  expenses  in  coruiectlon  with  rental 
real  estate  activities  in  which  the  taxpayer 
actively  or  materially  participates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOUCHER: 
H.R.  2918.  A  biU  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  an  amendment  to  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  that  prohibits  transfers  of 
forfeited  property  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
if  such  transfers  circumvent  State  law; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BENHrrr,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
DwYKR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymaixy, 
Mr.    Fasckll,    Mr.    FAUirraoY.    Mr. 
Graiit,  Mr.  JoRNSTOif  of  Florida,  Mr. 
KoLTKR,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Ms. 
Pklosi,  and  Mr.  Raicgel): 
H.R.  2919.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RehabiliU- 
tlon  Act  of  1973  to  authorize  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Re- 
habUitation  Research  to  conduct  research 
on  the  development  of  advanced  technology 
prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCRERY  (for  htanself,  Mrs. 
Booos,  Mr.  LnriNGSTON,  Mr.  Bakes, 
Mr.      Hayes      of      Louisiana.      Mr. 
Holloway,      Mr.      Huckaby,      Mr. 
TAUzm,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Chap- 
man): 
H.R.  2920.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congresi  to  an  amendment  to  a  compact 
ratified   by   the   States   of   Louisiana   and 
Texas  and  relating  to  the  waters  of  the 
Sabine  Riven  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  Mr.  Frank,  Mrs.  Rookxma. 
Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr.  Stark): 
H.R.  2921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  certain  prac- 
tices involving  the  use  of  telephone  equip- 
ment for  advertising  and  solicitation  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Annunzio): 
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H.R.  2922.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  revise 
the  laws  relating  to  the  organization  and  au- 
thority of  the  UJS.  Capitol  Police  ronst.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  SkCITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Dobgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Marlemxe.  Mr.  Lighttoot,  and 
Mr.  Stbnbolm): 
H.R.  2923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  extend  the  1  year  defer- 
ment of  income  from  the  sale  of  livestock  on 
account  of  drought;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bir.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  2924.  A  bill  to  amend  Utles  X\an 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  budget  reconcUlation  of  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  in  accordance  with  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Conunerce;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  l£x.  MFUME: 
H.J.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11  through  17, 1990,  as  "Vocation- 
al-Technical Education  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  proposed  sale  to  Pakistan  of  F-16  air- 
craft; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaln. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Res.  204.  Resolution  electing  Repre- 
sentative Grandy  of  Iowa  to  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct:  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

201.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Illinois, 
relative  to  the  Food  and  Security  Act  of 
1990;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

202.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
military  chaplains;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

203.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
the  airplane  crash  of  Deceml>er  12,  1985,  at 
Gander,  NF,  Canada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

204.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  would  protect  the 
American  flag  from  desecration;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

205.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion regarding  flag  desecration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

206.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Michigan,  relative  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

207.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  SUte  of  California,  relative  to  highway 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtion. 

208.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  SUte  of  California,  relative  to  improv- 
ing the  traffic  flow  through  the  Calexico 
Port  of  Entry;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
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Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  Ways 
and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  a3:  Mr.  UrroH. 

H.R.  145:  Mr.  Eckakt. 

H.R.  373:  Mr.  Shttmwat.  Mr.  Richardson. 
and  Mr.  Eckakt. 

HR.  418:  Mr.  Nial  of  North  Carolina 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Spkhck. 

H.R.  539:  Mr.  Bamiaro.  Mr.  Sundouist. 
Ms.  Kapttth,  Mr.  Ramckl,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr 
AiTDBTWS.  and  Mi.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  572:  Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.R.  579:  Mr.  Pashatah. 

H.R.  838:  Mrs.  UifsOKLO. 

H.R.  694:  Vii.  Laughun. 

H.R.  711;  Mr.  Traficaht.  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr 
CuHcm,  Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr.  Hatcher 

H.R.  720:  Mr.  Swirr  and  Mr.  Faweli.. 

H.R.  752:  Mr.  EvRXtrm. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Dixoif.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California,  Mr.  MiwrrA,  and  Mr  Bereuter 

H.R.  1029:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  1046:  Mr.  TRAncAMT  and  Mr  Rangel 

H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr 
Wis*.  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Montcomery 

H.R.  1129:  Ms.  Sladghtkr  of  New  York 

H.R.  1193:  Mrs.  Martin  of  IlllnoU.  Mr 
Sarpauus.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  IDaliota. 
Mr.  BoKHLKRT.  Mr.  Taixon.  and  Mr    Shum 

WAY. 

H.R.  1205:  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr  Hollowav. 
and  Mr.  Schijt. 

H.R.  1216:  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Pord  of  Ten 
nessee.  Mr.  Hetley.  Mr  Trapicant,  Mr 
Hughks.  Mr.  Mavrodlxs,  and  Mr    Waxman 

H.R.  1221:  Mr.  Skzlton. 

H.R.  1307:  Mr.  Natchkr.  Mr.  Robert  F 
Smith.  Mr.  Lkath  of  Texas.  Mr  Sundquist. 
Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mi.  Upton,  and  Mr    Bliley 

H.R.  1337:  Mr.  BoNlOR. 

H.R.  1401:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  1565:  Mr.  Hkrgxr. 

H.R.  1573:  Mr.  Hates  of  lUinois.  Mr  Vis 
CLOSXT.  Mr.  KxNNXDT.  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1588:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Holloway.  and 
Mr.  Cungkr. 

H.R.  1617:  Mi.  Bdnning  and  Mr.  Mazzoli 

H.R.  1628:  Mr.  McCuroy  and  Mr  Sisisky 

H.R.  1631:  Mr.  Pascell. 

H.R.  1733;  Mr.  de  Logo.  Mr  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  1746:  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  1845:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  2086:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr 
Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Holloway.  and 
Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  2103;  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr 
Stangklans,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Aiaslia 

H.R.  2112:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  2121;  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr 
Mazzoli.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr 
Swirr.  and  Mr.  Bunninc. 

H.R.  2131;  Mr.  CLnaarr  and  Mr.  Eckart 

H.R.  2132:  Mr.  Saxton  and  Mr.  Hexger. 

H.R.  2133;  Mr.  Hkrgks  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  2a09:  Mr.  Hatxs  of  Louisiana. 

HJl.  2233:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

H.R.  2283:  Mr.  Sfence,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  Hancock. 

HJl.  2290:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Hohton.  and 
Ms.  Pklosi. 

H.R.  2331:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Daiiota 
and  Mr.  Lowkxt  of  California. 
H.R.  2381;  Mr.  Ray. 
H.R.  2362:  Mr.  Ray. 
H.R.  2403:  Mr.  Wheat  and  Mr.  de  Lugo 
H.R.  2437:  Mr.  Shays. 


H.R.  2462;  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 
H.R.  2466;  Mr.  Crockttt. 
H.R.  2485;  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Ackkrman.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Cormecticut.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
FusTER,  Mr.  HiLKR.  Mr.  Visclosky.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Sikorski.  and  Mr.  Henry. 

H.R.  2584;  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
HoRTON.    Mr.    Kostmayer.    Mr.    Brown    of 
California,  Mr.  Plorio.  and  Ms.  Pklosi. 
H.R.  2646;  Mr.  Ballenger. 
H.R.    2648;   Mrs.   Boxer.   Mr.   Engel.   Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  FusTER.  Mr.  Kleczka.  and  Mr. 
Kolbe. 
H.R.  2681;  Mr.  Plorio  and  Mrs.  Collins 
H.R.  2682;  Mr.  Clement. 
H  R.  2699;  Mr   Price.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori 
da.  and  Mr.  Gilman. 

H.R.  2707;  Mr.  Rose.  Mr  Jones  of  North 
CaroUna.  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  2708:  Mr  Eckart.  Mr  Slattery,  Mr 
Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Hertel.  and  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R  2726:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr 
Towns.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  de  Logo.  Mr 
Matsui.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr 
Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Fahntroy,  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Faleo- 
mavaega.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Skelton.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Ackxrman. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  2772;  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Bereuter.  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. 
H.R.  2796:  Mr.  Inhofe  and  Mr.  McCurdy. 
H.R.  2807:  Mr  Ray.  Mr.  Madican,  Mr. 
MoAKLXY,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr  McEwen,  Mr  Gonderson.  Mr. 
Waxman,  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.   2853:   Mr    Engel,   Mr    Horton.   and 
Mr.  Dymally. 
H.R   2872;  Mr  Machtley. 
H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr  Petri. 
H.J     Res.    104     Mr    Weber,    Mr.    AuCoin. 
Mr    HiLER,   Mr.   Purskll.   and   Mr.   Vander 
Jagt 

H.J  Res  115  Mr  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr  Whittaker,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.J.  Res.  130:  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Sarpa- 
lius,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr  Dicks.  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Calla- 
han. Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr 
Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Bil- 
bray.  Mr  Houghton.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Daroen,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Upton. 
Mr  Gingrich.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Marlenee.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  ScHirr, 
Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Skagcs,  Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 

H.J.  Res.  138;  Mr.  Rahall.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr  Derrick.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Tauzin,    Mr.    McMillen   of    Maryland,    Mr. 


Ray.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Sthah, 
Mrs.  Unsoklo,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Walgrks. 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Mr. 
Petri. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Ms.  Pelosi, 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Spknce,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Lkland.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr, 
Bevill,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr,  Ranckl.  Mr.  Prici, 
Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr,  Gingrich, 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.J.  Res,  217:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr,  Machtley, 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr. 
Gordon. 

H.J.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Shxtmway.  Mr.  Gallbgly.  Mr.  Espy.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Oallo.  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.J.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia 
Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner.  and  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.J.  Res.  330:  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Pickett, 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Oxley, 
and  Mr.  Sangmeister. 

H.J.  Res.  333;  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Danne 

MEYER. 

H.J.  Res.  350:  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr,  BusTAMANTE,  Mr,  Hastert,  Mr.  ARMrr, 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Blilet.  Mr,  Horton.  Mr. 
Whitten.  Mr.  Scraxtkr,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr,  Quillen.  and  Mr,  Baker. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66;  Mr,  Studds. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr 
Vento,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr,  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr,  Bates,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.  Con.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Parker, 

H.  Con.  Res.  147;  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Prank.  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Tovitns.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.  Con.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr,  Gejdenson. 

H.  Con.  Res,  161:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr 
Coble,  and  Mr.  Harris, 

H.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Donau 
E.  Lukens.  and  Mr,  Broompield, 

H.  Res.  170;  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr,  Engel,  and  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

H.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.  Res.  178;  Mr,  Prost.  Mr.  Ritter.  and 
Mr.  WoLPE. 

H.  Res,  197;  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Ux. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  BROvraER.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mi. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr,  Smith  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Buechner.  Mrs.  Morxlla.  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Schipf.  Mr.  Packard,  and  Mi. 
Morrison  of  Washington. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  660;  Mr.  Rhodes, 


July  18,  1989 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

61.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtkm  of  Mrs. 
Pattle  C.  Roemer,  Baton  Rouce.  LA.  relative 
to  adult  literacy;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

62.  Also.  peUtion  of  the  Town  of  natts- 
burgh.  NT,  relative  to  supporting  H.R.  2230: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

63.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  the 
County  of  Hawaii,  Hilo.  HI,  relative  to  Chl- 
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nese  naUonals  In  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2916 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
—In  the  item  relating  to  "salaries  and  ex- 
penses"  imder   the   heading   "management 
AND  AOMiHiSTRATioN"  In  the  title  relating  to 


the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, insert  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  sulanit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  July  1.  IMO,  a 
report  to  reveal  and  explain  the  extent  to 
which  decisionmaking  in  the  department 
has  been  centralized  diuing  the  15-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  the  percentage  and  amount 
by  which  the  grant  or  loan  funds  subject  to 
the  direct  discretion  of  the  Secretary  has  in- 
creased during  such  period. 
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iLegxalative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Btkd]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich 
ard  C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Grace  be  to  you  and  peace  from  God 
our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father 
of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort •  •  '.-11  Corinthians  1:2.  3. 

God  of  all  comfort,  make  Thy  pres- 
ence and  Thy  peace  felt  wherever 
there  is  hurting  in  our  large  family 
and  with  those  who  suffer  in  hospital 
and  home.  Encourage  them  with  Thy 
love  and  grace.  Assure  them  of  the 
concern  and  prayers  of  their  friends  in 
the  Senate  community. 

Our  hearts  are  especially  burdened 
for  Willie  Anthony,  employee  in  the 
Dirksen  Restaurant.  Comfort  him  in 
the  tragic  loss  of  his  wife,  4  months 
pregnant,  shot  in  the  head  by  a  stray 
bullet  as  she  sat  on  her  front  porch. 
Console  him  in  the  knowledge  that  all 
of  us  join  in  sympathy  and  prayer. 

Help  us,  gracious  Father,  to  be  sensi- 
tive, loving,  and  caring  to  each  other 
as  we  are  aware  of  each  other's  needs. 

In  the  love  of  God  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  standing  order,  the  majori- 
ty leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  10:30,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each.  The  time  be- 
tween 10:30  and  12:30  will  also  be  con- 
sidered as  morning  business  for  the 
purpose  of  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion and  constitutional  amendments 
relating  to  the  issue  of  the  desecration 


of  the  American  flag  and  discussion  of 
that  question.  Senators  will  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  for  up  to  10  minutes  each 
during  that  period. 

The  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  from 
12:30  to  2:15  for  the  party  conferences. 
When  the  Senate  reconvenes  at  2:15 
p.m.,  there  will  be  20  minutes  of 
debate  on  the  Moynihan  amendment, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
Senators  Moynihan  and  Helms.  A 
vote  on  the  Moynihan  amendment  will 
occur  at  2:35  p.m. 

I  expect  other  votes  to  occur  after 
the  vote  on  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment. So  Senators  should  be  aware 
that  there  will  very  likely  be  rollcall 
votes  throughout  the  day  during 
today's  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time  and  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  reserved. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBUCAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized  under 
the  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  of  the  Re- 
publican leader  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  ADAMS  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  if 
he  has  business  that  he  has  to  take 
care  of  immediately.  I  have  a  5-minute 
speech  I  wish  to  make  in  morning 
business. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  GEN.  HENRY 
DOCTOR,  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  Lt.  Gen.  Henry 
Doctor,  Jr.,  the  inspector  general  of 
the  Army  and  a  South  Carolinian,  for 
his  many  years  of  meritorious  service 
to  our  Nation.  General  Doctor  retires 
from  active  service  on  July  31.  1989. 

Hank,  as  he  is  known  by  his  friends, 
was  bom  in  Oakley.  SC.  He  graduated 
from  South  Carolina  State  College, 
where  he  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry  and  awarded  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree. 

General  Doctor  has  been  the  inspec- 
tor general  of  the  Army  since  July  of 
1986.  He  is  widely  respected  for  his  in- 
spirational leadership  of  the  Inspector 
General  Corps  and  his  significant  en- 
hancement of  the  inspector  general 
system.  General  Doctor's  frankness, 
honesty,  and  compassion  are  reflected 
daily  by  every  inspector  general,  in- 
spector general  assistant,  and  civilian 
employee  of  the  Inspector  General 
Corps  throughout  the  Army. 

As  the  inspector  general,  he  is  tM 
key  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  His  pro- 
fessional advice  to  the  Army's  senior 
leadership  always  demonstrated  his 
deep  concern  for  the  Army  and,  espe- 
cially, for  its  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies. His  actions  always  reflected  his 
deep  commitment  to  the  credibility  of 
the  Inspector  General  Corps. 

During  his  35  years  of  military  serv- 
ice, "Hank"  Doctor  held  a  wide  variety 
of  important  command  and  staff  posi- 
tions. Immediately  prior  to  his  assign- 
ment as  the  inspector  general,  he 
served  as  the  deputy  inspector  general. 
Prior  to  that  he  commanded  the  2d  In- 
fantry Division  in  Korea  where,  sever- 
al years  ago,  I  personally  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  his  dynamic  lead- 
ership and  sincere  concern  for  the  sol- 
diers under  his  command. 

General  Doctor's  other  significant 
assignments  included:  director  of  the 
enlisted  personnel  management  at  the 
Army  Military  Personnel  Center:  com- 
mander, 1st  Brigade.  25th  Infantry  Di- 
vision; assistant  division  commander, 
24th  Infantry  Division;  and.  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Develop- 
ment and  Readiness  Command.  He 
served  overseas  in  Alaska,  Europe, 
Hawaii,  South  Korea,  and  Vietnam, 
where  he  was  executive  officer  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  35th  Infantry.  25th  In- 
fantry Division. 

General  Doctor's  professional 
schooling  include  the  U.S.  Army  In- 


Th«    •bullet"  lymbol  identifin  ttacementi  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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fantry  School,  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  War  College.  He  also 
holds  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  coun- 
seling and  psychological  services.  Q^i- 
eral  Doctor's  awards  and  decorations 
include  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Air  Medal,  and  Army 
Commendation  MedaL 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Janle 
Manlgault.  The  Doctors  have  four 
children:  Constanza.  Lori.  Kenneth, 
and  Cheryl. 

Hank  Doctor  is  now  completing  his 
remarkable  career.  He  will  be  missed 
by  the  soldiers  with  whom  he  served 
and  by  our  grateful  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  Lt.  Gen. 
Henry  Doctor,  the  inspector  general  of 
the  Army,  for  his  many  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  U.S.  Army  and 
our  country. 

I  am  glad  Hank  and  Janle  could  be 
here  this  morning.  I  take  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  South  Carolini- 
an, and  I  am  proud  of  him  as  a  great 
American.  His  accomplishments  re- 
flect the  opportunities  we  have  in 
America  for  all  people  who  are  willing 
to  work  and  willing  to  prove  them- 
selves, as  he  has  done. 

I  wish  him  and  his  family  well. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington  State,  for  allowing 
me  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams]  is  recognized. 


A  SPECIAL  E:VACUATI0N  TEAM 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
STATE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  morning  to  Indicate  that  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  I  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  American  citizens  and  their  ftunl- 
lies  who  were  caught  in  the  web  of 
confusion  during  the  recent  unrest 
and  bloody  tragedy  in  Beijing  last 
month.  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  managers.  I  believe 
that  it  wlU  be. 

While  the  world  watched  thousands 
of  brave  Chinese  students  stand  up  for 
democracy  and  fight  their  Govern- 
ment's resistance  to  freedom,  many 
American  citizens  were  in  China  and 
were  directly  affected  by  the  political 
unrest.  Thousands  of  American  travel- 
era,  students,  and  Government  person- 
nel from  my  State  and  elsewhere,  saw 
the  growing  tensions  in  Beijing  and 
looked  to  their  Government  for  help 
ud  assistance.  Unfortunately,  a  lack 
of  preparation  caused  delays  in  evacu- 
ating American  citizens  and  created 
immense  anxiety  for  their  families  and 
<lependents  here  at  home.  This,  of 
course,  was  reflected  in  my  office  in 
Wtshlngton  and  in  Seattle  and  I  am 
»ure   In   many   other   offices   In   the 


Senate  and  the  House  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Thousands  of  these  people  needed 
help.  The  amendment  that  I  am  offer- 
ing is  not  meant  to  criticize  our  For- 
eign Service  personnel  nor  the  obvious 
hard  work  of  State  Department  em- 
ployees   here    In    Washington.    They 
were    under    enormous    pressure    to 
assist   American   citizens   seeking   to 
leave  China,  and  they  kept  the  lights 
burning.  But  the  situation  in  Beijing 
did  not  explode  overnight.  It  devel- 
oped over  several  days.  And  as  we 
watched   the   hostUities   grow,   better 
preparation  was  warranted.   Instead, 
our  office— and  I  am  certain  many 
others— saw   mass  confusion   from   a 
system   lacking   in   coordination   and 
conununlcation.     Many     constituents 
were  given  conflicting  advice  by  the 
Embassy    and,    in   some    cases,    were 
given  dangerous  advice.  I  personally 
was  called  by  families  and  contacted 
the  State  Department,  which  at  one 
time  advised  Americans  to  go  to  the 
Beijing   Hotel,   which   was   very   bad 
advice.  Some  were  told  not  to  go  to  the 
airport;  others  were  told  to  go  to  the 
airport  Inunediately. 

We  need  a  special  evacuation  team 
in  the  State  Department  to  assist  em- 
bassy personnel  on  the  ground.  Our 
embassy  persoimel  in  Beijing  stopped 
issuing  visas  during  the  turmoil  be- 
cause they  were  forced  to  handle  a  de- 
layed and  ad  hoc  evacuation  policy. 
Certainly,  we  have  had  enough  prob- 
lems around  the  world  with  evacuating 
U.S,  citizens  that  we  need  to  have  a 
system  and  an  office  that  will  provide 
not  only  assistance  but  will  be  able  to 
tell  us  here  as  well  as  those  abroad 
what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sad  to  report 
that  the  United  States  lagged  behind 
every  other  Western  coimtry  in  evacu- 
ating Its  citizens  from  China.  Other 
countries  were  landing  planes,  giving 
specific  instructions.  They  had  vans  on 
the  streets  and  they  were  taking 
people  to  the  airport  and  seeing  that 
they  were  leavlr«.  Similar  measures 
should  have  been  implemented  for 
Americans. 

Ii4r.  President,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
cause  any  disruption  at  the  State  De- 
partment and  it  will  not  cost  addition- 
al amounts  of  money,  but  it  will  save 
us  from  a  tragedy  in  the  future. 

First,  there  should  be  developed  a 
model  emergency  contingency  plan  for 
evacuation  of  persoimel.  dependents, 
and  U.S.  citizens  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  should  be  in  place  in  our 
State  Department  in  Washington,  DC. 
Second,  there  must  be  a  data  bank 
of  American  citizens  in  the  area  being 
evacuated.  We  do  have  the  time  to  de- 
velop this  data  bank  if  we  are  inunedi- 
ately contacting  people  who  have  visas 
in  the  area.  During  the  China  evacu- 
ation,   the    State    Department    was 


trying  to  keep  track  of  our  citizens  on 
index  cards. 

Third,  State  Department  penonnel 
with  expertise  in  evacuations  should 
assess  the  transportation  and  commu- 
nication resources  in  the  area  and  de- 
termine the  logistic  support  needed 
for  evacuation.  Parenthetically,  I 
might  sUte,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  China  a  number  of  times.  The 
alrix>rt  is  a  distance  from  town.  There 
is  no  direct  public  transportation.  It 
must  be  traveled  by  van  or  by  taxi.  We 
should  have  had  a  plan  to  get  Ameri- 
cans to  the  airport. 

Fourth,  we  must  develop  a  plan  for 
coordinating  communications  between 
embassy  staff.  Department  of  SUte 
persoimel.  and  families  of  U.S.  citizens 
abroad  regarding  the  whereabouts  of 
those  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  we  grieve  for  the 
heroes  of  Tiananmen  Square.  We  are 
fortunate  not  to  have  lost  Americans. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  this  afternoon  to 
adopt  this  amendment  to  Increase  our 
ability  to  prepare  for  future  crises. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate?  The 
Jimior  Senator  from  Callfomia  (Mr. 
Wilson]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


SDI 


Mr.  WUJSON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
fine  sunny  morning  with  our  flag  bil- 
lowing proudly  in  the  soft,  smnmer 
breezes  of  Washington.  America  is  at 
peace. 

And  America  remains  defenseless 
and  as  much  at  peril  from  nuclear  mis- 
sile attack  as  we  have  been  every 
morning  and  evening  for  the  more 
than  four  decades  since  the  dawn  of 
nuclear  war  at  Hiroshima. 
That  is  right. 

The  terrifying  but  undeniable  fact  is 
that  America  is  without  defenses 
against  the  mind-numbing  nightmare 
of  nuclear  devastation  wrought  by  bal- 
listic missile  attack. 

Yes.  we  possess  some  limited  ability 
to  retaliate  against  such  an  attack. 
And  there  are  some  among  us  who 
find  In  that  stark  possibility  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  real  defenses. 
They  take  comfort  in  what  they  term 
the  doctrine  of  mutually  assured  de- 
struction. 
I  do  not. 

And,  Mr.  President.  America  need 
not— certainly  not— whm  there  is 
available  to  us  a  real  defense  which  is 
infinitely  better  both  militarily  and 
morally  than  continued  exclusive  reli- 
ance upon  a  precarious  balance  of  nu- 
clear terror,  depending  uncertainly 
upon  the  threat  of  mutual  destruction. 
That  real  defense— that  humane  and 
militarily  more  credible  deterrent  to 
unwinnable  nuclear  war— is  SDI,  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 
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In  March  1983.  President  RonjJd 
Reasan  charged  America's  scientific 
and  military  community  to  launch  the 
initiative  that  would  set  in  place  a 
peace  shield  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses that  would  make  impossible  the 
success  of  a  decapitating  first  strike  by 
nuclear  missile  attack,  thereby  en- 
hancing the  certainty  and  credibility 
of  our  retaliatory  deterrent,  and  there- 
by rendering  Irrational  to  a  rational 
Soviet  war  planner  the  notion  of  a  suc- 
cessful first  strike. 

In  launching  SDI.  President  Reagan 
asked  with  simple  eloquence,  "how 
much  better  to  save  lives  than  avenge 
them." 

Clearly  it  seemed  fully  possible  that 
In  voicing  this  profound  hope  for  all 
mankind,  the  President  and  SDI 
might  in  fact  bring  the  world  Into  a 
bright  new  age  when  a  future  of  mutu- 
ally assured  survi'^  would  replace  the 
dark  past  of  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion. 

So  it  seemed  then.  But  on  this  sunny 
morning,  the  future  is  far  less  bright 
and  clear. 

Tragically,  with  so  much  within  our 
grasp,  it  is  all  too  clear  that  Congress 
does  not  attach  the  same  importance 
to  St>I  as  President  Reagan  or  Presi- 
dent Bush. 

And  it  is  painfully  clear  that  Con- 
gress does  not  share  their  sense  of  ur- 
gency that  America  reach  that  time  of 
assured  survival  as  soon  as  possible. 
Congress  is  in  no  hurry  to  achieve  the 
promise  of  SDI. 

Meanwhile  America  remains  de- 
fenseless to  nuclear  missile  attack. 

America  remains  defenseless,  but 
the  House  of  Representatives  seems 
ready  to  prove  once  again  that  democ- 
racy is  that  form  of  Government 
which  repeatedly  imperils  its  very  sur- 
vival by  electing  policymakers  who 
refuse  to  provide  for  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense. 

Specifically,  after  the  administration 
responded  to  deficit  pressures  by  a 
painful  reduction  of  a  billion  dollars 
from  President  Reagan's  proposed  SDI 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990.  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  slashed  an- 
other $1.1  billion  to  bring  down  au- 
thorized spending  for  SDI  from  S4.6  to 
$3.5  billion,  or  $200  million  less  than 
the  fiscal  year  1989  SDI  budget. 

And  I  am  advised  that  when  the  full 
House  takes  up  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  within  the  next  2  weeks,  it  is 
expected  that  an  amendment  will  be 
adopted  that  will  further  cut  author- 
ized spending  for  SDI  to  only  $2.8  bil- 
lion, almost  a  full  billion  cut  from  the 
level  of  last  year's  spending. 

Mr.  President,  successive  cuts  of  that 
magnitude  by  the  House  do  not  repre- 
sent prudent  cost  reductions.  This  is 
not  careful  pruning  or  even  radical 
surgery.  It  is  mutilation. 

It  is  a  50-percent  cut  in  the  Reagan 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1990.  and  a  40- 
percent  reduction  in  the  far  more  aus- 


tere,  deficit-driven   request   of   Presi- 
dent Bush. 
It  is  irresponsible  and  dangerous. 
Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  absolutely 
no  joy  to  make  so  harsh  a  charge,  and 
I  do  not  do  so  lightly. 

Rather  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  harsh  realities  that  will  be  caused 
by  these  unwise  House  cuts.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  document  the  impacts  pro- 
duced by  the  cuts  which  range  from 
unwise  to  downright  dangerous. 

Mr  President,  I  offer  for  the  Record 
the  expert  assessment  of  these  threat- 
ened impacts  of  Lt.  Gen.  George  L. 
Monahan.  Jr.,  USAP,  Director  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion. General  Monahan 's  assessment  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  him  to  me, 
dated  July  7,  1989. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  his  letter,  in- 
cluding the  attached  tabular  data,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered: 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WII^ON.  Mr.  President,  the  sad 
experience  of  a  continuing  pattern  of 
unwise  House  actions  in  prior  years 
has  led  me  to  anticipate  the  need  for 
General  Monahan's  expert  assess- 
ment. I  requested  it  during  his  appear- 
auice  on  June  15.  1989  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Forces  and 
Nuclear  Deterrence. 

Specifically.  I  requested  of  General 
Monahan.  in  his  capacity  as  Director 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Or- 
ganization, that  he  prepare  an  analysis 
of  the  impacts  upon  the  SDI  Program 
of  spending  cuts  by  the  Congress  of  10 
percent,  20  percent,  and  30  percent, 
from  the  $4.6  billion  requested  by 
President  Bush  in  the  SDI  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to 
outline  General  Monahan's  analysis, 
let  me  first  provide  some  context  for 
it. 

I  repeat  that  the  United  States  has 
no  defenses  against  ballistic  missile 
attack  other  than  the  uncertain  threat 
of  our  possible  retaliation  against  such 
attack. 

Let  me  add  that  none  of  our  allies 
presently  has  defenses  against  missile 
attack.  Some  like  Israel  are  in  clear 
and  present  danger  of  such  a  poten- 
tially devastating  attack  and  Israel 
specifically  is  trying  desperately  to 
achieve  an  antiballistic  missile  defense 
in  time  to  prevent  or  successfully 
defend  against  the  existing  and  grow- 
ing missile  capability  of  hostile  neigh- 
bors. 

But  the  ability  of  Israel,  or  Great 
Britain  or  West  Germany  to  develop 
and  deploy  ABM  defenses  which  may 
well  tnake  the  difference  between 
their  destruction  and  their  survival,  is 
dependent  upon  the  pace  and  progress 
of  the  American  SDI  Program.  And 


the  pace  and  progress  of  SDI  obvious- 
ly depend  upon  adequate  funding  of 
SDI. 

So  what  constitutes  adequate  fund- 
ing? 

Bear  in  mind  that  deficit  reduction 
pressiu-es  have  driven  severe  cuts  in 
overall  defense  spending.  President 
Bush's  request  of  $4.6  billion  for  SDI 
reflects  one  of  the  deepest  and  most 
serious  cuts— a  full  billion  dollars 
under  the  Reagan  fiscal  year  1990  re- 
quest— even  before  any  further  cutting 
by  Congress. 

And  the  pace  and  progress  of  SDI? 

At  his  appearance  before  the  Strate- 
gic Subconunlttee  on  June  15,  General 
Monahan  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
made  a  plea  that  no  further  cuts  be 
entertained,  stating  unequivocally 
that  the  $4.6  billion  requested  by  the 
President  represented  the  bare  mini- 
mum required  to  sustain  essential  pace 
and  progress.  Repeatedly  he  empha- 
sized that  any  reduction  below  the 
$4.6  biUion  would  result  in  unaf fords- 
ble  program  disruption  and  delay. 

In  his  July  7  response  to  my  request 
for  written  analysis  of  the  Impact  that 
would  be  produced  by  incremental  fur- 
ther reductions  by  Congress,  General 
Monahan  spelled  out  with  painful 
clarity  the  specific  Impacts  of  such 
cuts. 

Quite  properly,  the  general  did  not 
mince  words.  He  wrote: 

The  current  progrun  is  structured  to 
permit  a  deployment  by  the  President 
within  the  next  4  years.  •  •  • 

Budget  reductions  from  current  level* 
may  force  both  a  delay  in  projects  support- 
ing an  Initial  phase  of  a  future  strategic  de- 
fense system,  but  an  even  longer  delay  in 
projects  which  support  follow-on  systems. 
This  outcome  could  force  a  major  redirec- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  Impact  of  successive  budget  reduc- 
tions would  also  produce  increasingly  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  SDI  program  infrastruc- 
ture *  •  *  even  at  the  90-percent  level  we 
will  have  to  l>egln  dismantling  this  Infra- 
structure. Incur  additional  costs  due  to  pro- 
gram stretchout  and  contract  renegoti- 
ation/termination, force  layoffs,  and  suffer 
losses  of  skilled  scientists  and  engineers. 

What  is  the  magnitude  of  these 
losses? 

With  a  10-percent  cut,  "the  national 
work  force  currently  planned  for  fiscal 
year  1990  SDI  research  may  be  re- 
duced by  3,500  persormel." 

With  a  20-percent  cut,  the  projected 
reduction  in  national  work  force  te 
"more  than  6,000  personnel." 

And  with  a  30-percent  cut,  the  re- 
sulting cut  in  the  planned  work  force 
reaches  "more  than  8.000  persormel." 

And  what  then  would  be  the  result 
of  so  drastic  a  reduction  In  the  SDI  re- 
search program  work  force? 

This  funding  level  could  not  support  the 
research  and  testing  needed  to  make  an  In- 
formed deployment  decision  within  4  yean. 

U.S.  funding  for  most  allied  cooperative 
programs,  would  be  terminated.  Spedflcally 
the  arrow  missile  project  currently  l>elnf  d^ 
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fdoped  to  provide  Israel  the  anti-taetical 
ballistic  missile  defense,  upon  which  it  may 
well  depend  for  stwlval.  Is  threatened  with 
termination. 

Further,  at  a  level  of  SDI  funding 
that  Is  only  70  percent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  the  "layered  defenses 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  would  also  be  a 
casualty. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  conceive  correctly 
that  America  needs  the  kind  of  ABM 
defenses,  consisting  of  both  ground- 
based  and  space-based  components,  ca- 
pable in  combination  of  destroying  at- 
tacking ballistic  missiles  in  all  three 
phases  of  their  trajectories:  boost 
phase,  mid-course,  and  terminal. 

Specifically  "directed  energy  and  ad- 
vanced technology  programs  for 
(ollow-on  systems  would  be  f  imd-llmit- 
ed.  rather  than  free  to  advance  at  the 
pace  technology  is  developed."  As  an 
example,  the  very  promising  "brilliant 
pebbles"  technology  would  be  threat- 
ened with  cancellation,  or  at  least  sig- 
nificant delay  which  we  just  cannot 
afford. 

The  net  result  of  a  30-percent  cut 
would  be  that  '•  •  •  initial  deploy- 
ment would  be  delayed  until  well  after 
the  year  2000.  with  no  provision  for 
(ollow-on  systems  to  offset  Soviet 
coimtermeasures  to  the  initially  de- 
ployed system." 

Not  surprisingly,  General  Monahan 
concludes  that  "the  President's  fiscal 
year  1990  requested  level  for  the  SDI 
Program  must  be  upheld." 

Let  me  imderscore  as  forcefully  as  I 
can  that  the  dire  results  which  Gener- 
al Monahan  has  outlined  are  predicat- 
ed upon  a  70-percent  level  of  funding; 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  wUl  Irresponsibly  cut 
SDI  funding  to  the  very  dangerous 
ind  utterly  unacceptable  level  of  only 
60  percent. 

Should  the  House,  under  any  pre- 
text, engage  in  so  irresponsible  an 
•ctlon,  it  catmot  be  shrugged  off  as 
merely  tiresome  political  gamesman- 
ihlp. 

While  America  and  her  allies  remain 
defenseless,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
only  long  ago  deployed  ABM  defenses 
but  for  years  has  been  spending  heavi- 
ly and  working  diligently  to  improve 
and  expand  them  into  a  capability  to 
deploy  a  nationwide  network.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  race. 

It  is  crucial  that  America  win  that 
race.  It  is  not  another  arms  race. 

In  American  hands,  the  ABM  def  en- 
dre  capability  that  SDI  can  give  us 
vlll  be  a  peace  shield  deterring  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

But  should  the  Soviets  deploy  ABM 
defenses  while  we  remain  defenseless, 
that  monopoly  ABM  capability  could 
become  an  instrument  of  nuclear  ex- 
tortion in  the  hands  of  a  Kremlin  that 
holds  both  the  sword  and  the  shield. 

Finally,  to  those  who  do  not  find 
these  facts  threatening  because  they 


perceive  a  new  and  different  Soviet 
leader  and  Soviet  Union,  a  thaw  or 
even  an  end  to  the  cold  war,  I  must 
point  out  that  history  teaches  very 
clearly  that  optimism  is  luxury  afford- 
able by  the  nation  ready  to  defend 
itself  but  very  costly  and  even  fatal  to 
the  nation  that  remains  undefended 
and  vulnerable. 

But  even  putting  the  best  face  upon 
superpower  relationships,  there  re- 
mains hideously  plausible  and  even 
probable  the  scenario  of  Israel,  de- 
fenseless against  ballistic  missile 
attack,  suffering  a  second  and  final 
holocaust  as  nuclear  or  chemical  war- 
heads rain  down  upon  her.  Israel  is 
surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors  who 
either  have  or  are  hell  Xtent  upon  ob- 
taining the  kind  of  missile  capability 
that  could  deal  such  a  death  blow. 

It  is  patently  urgent  that  Israel  not 
suffer  the  delay  or  termination  of  the 
arrow  program  on  which  her  life  may 
well  depend— which  is  threatened  if 
not  assured  by  a  House  vote  to  cut 
SDI  funding  to  $2.8  billion,  or  60  per- 
cent of  the  President's  request. 

The  President  is  not  only  fully  justi- 
fied but  obligated  to  veto  the  defense 
authorization  bill  if  the  House  persists 
in  voting  so  dangerously  inadequate  a 
sasa  for  SDI,  in  apparent  contempt  or 
indifference  for  the  President's  re- 
quest and  for  the  safety  of  Israel.  The 
President  should  clearly  inform  the 
House  that  he  will  veto  the  bUl  if  the 
House  adopts  a  figure  so  low  as  to  vir- 
tuaUy  assure  that  a  conference  caimot 
adequately  fund  SDI.  He  should  do  so 
before  the  House  vote.  Then  if  the 
House  persists  after  warning,  he  must 
of  course  veto  the  bill. 

The  President  is  obliged  to  take  this 
course  not  only  to  safeguard  the 
people  of  America's  strategic  ally. 
Israel,  but  to  safeguard  the  American 
people  as  well.  The  kind  of  conflagra- 
tion that  would  be  Ignited  by  a  missile 
attack  upon  Israel  might  very  well  and 
very  quickly  spread  to  engulf  others. 

Mr.  President,  let  all  who  care  about 
the  safety  of  Isreal  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  make  clear  to  their 
Member  of  Congress  that  we  cannot 
accept  the  House-proposed  cut  in  SDI 
funding. 

Exhibit  1 

DEPAKTKKirT  OP  DEFENSE. 

Strategic  Deterbe  iKiriAmnE 

ORGAmZATIOH. 

Wathingto-n,  DC,  July  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Pete  Wilsor , 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dbae  Skratok  Wilsok:  During  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic 
Porcea  and  Nuclear  Deterrence.  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  you  asked  that  I  prepare 
an  impact  paper  on  the  effects  to  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  (SDI]  program  of 
receiving  a  10  percent.  30  percent,  or  30  per- 
cent reduction  off  the  requested  level  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  I  have  completed  the  as- 
aessmoit  and  forward  the  information  here- 
with. 


Tou  wiU  note  that  each  incremental  fund- 
ing reduction  from  the  current  budget 
would  have  increasingly  serious  oonae- 
quences  for  the  SDI  program.  ^>eclfically, 
options  for  deployment  decisions,  demon- 
stration and  validation  of  follow-on  technol- 
ogies, allied  support,  and  arras  control  lever- 
age would  all  be  affected  by  budget  reduc- 
tions. The  President's  fiscal  year  1990  re- 
quested level  for  the  SDI  program  must  be 
upheld. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  very  im- 
portant issue.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me  if  I  can  be  of  additional  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

ObORGE  Ij.  MOKAHAll,  Jr., 

Lieutenant  General,  USAF,  Director. 
Enclosure  as  stated. 

This  paper  responds  to  a  request  from 
Senator  Pete  Wilson  to  Lieutenant  General 
Monahan  during  the  General's  testimony  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  on  15 
June  1989.  The  Senator  requested  an  analy- 
sis of  the  impact  of  a  10  percent,  20  percent 
and  30  percent  reduction  to  the  current 
($4.6B)  FY  1990  budget  request. 

IFTRODDCnoil 

The  current  program  is  structured  to 
permit  a  deployment  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  the  next  four  years.  It  antici- 
pates total  funding  of  $4.6  billion  in  FY 
1990  and  $33  billion  across  the  Five  Year 
Defense  Program  (FYDP).  The  program 
goals  remain  the  same  as  those  formulated 
under  the  prior  Administration's  budget 
and,  therefore,  the  general  framework  of 
the  program  is  unchanged: 

Pursuit  of  both  space-  and  ground-baaed 
defenses: 

Continuation  on  the  path  to  deployment 
of  a  system  that  meets  JOS  requirements 
for  a  Phase  I  Strategic  Defense  System: 

Close  adherence  with  the  deployment 
schedule  presented  to  the  Congress  with  the 
January  1989  FYDP  with 

Flexibility  to  adjust  the  program  as  tech- 
nology is  tc«ted  and  proven. 

Near  term  efforts  focus  on  evaluating  the 
potential  of  the  most  rapidly  advancing 
technologies.  In  particular,  evaluation  of 
the  Brilliant  Pebbles  concept  is  emphasized. 
The  current  budget  is  substantially  leas 
than  the  January  1989  FY  1990/1991 
(Reagan)  request  which  was  based  on  fund- 
ing of  $5.6  billion  In  PHf  1990  and  $40.6  bil- 
lion across  the  FYDP.  Funds  now  requested 
are  the  minimum  needed  to  meet  the  goals 
established  for  the  SDI  by  the  President. 

As  outlined  on  the  following  pages,  each 
incremental  funding  reducticm  from  the 
current  budget  would  have  Increasingly  seri- 
ous consequences.  The  items  most  affected 
would  be: 

The  timeliness  and  choice  of  options  for  a 
deployment  decision: 

The  development  and  validation  of  ad- 
vanced concepts  for  follow-on  Phases; 
Allied  support:  and 

Leverage  the  SDI  program  provides  in 
arms  control  negotiations. 

Since  follow-on  systems  wlU  have  to  be  de- 
ployed in  a  timely  fashion  to  offset  possible 
Soviet  countermeasures  to  initial  defenses. 
it  is  important  that  initial  and  follow-on 
phase  efforts  remain  appropriately  bal- 
anced. Budget  reductions  from  current 
levels  may  force  both  a  delay  in  i»ojects 
supporting  an  initial  phase  of  a  future  Stra- 
tegic Defense  System,  but  an  even  longer 
delay  in  projects  which  support  follow-on 
systems.  This  outcome  could  force  a  major 
redirection  of  the  program. 
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The  Irapact  of  micceasive  budget  reduc- 
tiotu  would  also  produce  increasingly  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  8DI  program  Infrastruc- 
ture. Efforts  of  paat  years  have  coalesced 
technology  Into  identifiable  Initial  strategic 
defense  system  elements  and  architecture 
(l.e.  a  Dem/Val  program),  and  several 
ground-baaed  and  space-based  follow-on  ele- 
ment cono^ts.  To  capitalize  on  this 
progress  we  have  awarded  many  multi-mil- 
lion dollar,  long  term  contracts,  and  estab- 
lished appropriate  program  offices.  Even  at 
the  90  percent  level  we  will  have  to  begin 
dismantling  this  infrastructure.  Incur  addi- 
tional costs  due  to  program  stretch-out  and 
contract  renegotiation/termination,  force 
layoffs,  and  suffer  losses  of  skilled  scientists 
and  engineers. 

Although  decisions  on  specific  program 
canceUatlons/siowdowns  and  contract  ter- 
minations/renegotiations will  require  addi- 
tional study,  the  table  at  the  end  of  this 
report  lists  most  major  SDI  programs  and 
primary  contractors,  and  Identifies  the  pos 
sible  outcomes  at  each  funding  level. 

Regardless  of  the  SOI  budget  level  ap- 
proved, it  is  crucial  that  SDIO  have  the 
flexibility  to  adjust  funding  among  the  vari 
ous  programs  and  not  be  constrained  by 
fences"  imposed  by  the  Congress.  SDI  is 
still  evolving,  many  technologies  are  devel- 
oping rapidly,  and  international  conditions 
cannot  be  confidently  predicted.  Changes 
may  require  the  reordering  of  SDI  program 
priorities  and  reallocation  of  available  funds 
in  order  to  attain  program  objectives  and 
maximize  the  contribution  of  the  SDI  to 
National  Defense. 

The  following  impact  assessments  assume 
that  the  10,  20  and  30  percent  reductions 
are  applied  to  each  year  of  the  FYDP. 

IMPACT  TO  PKOCaAJf  IF  TWDES  AT  7  0  PERCENT 
OP  CnUtEirT  REQUEST 

This  funding  level  could  not  support  the 
research  and  testing  needed  to  malce  an  in 


formed    deployment    decision    within    four 
years. 

U.S.  funding  for  most  Allied  cooperative 
programs  would  be  terminated. 

If  we  are  to  continue  development  of  lay- 
ered defenses  that  meet  JOS  requirements. 
Directed  Energy  and  Advanced  Technology 
programs  for  follow-on  systems  would  have 
to  be  canceled  and/or  minimally  funded. 

All  aspects  of  the  program  would  be  fund- 
limited,  rather  than  free  to  advance  at  the 
pace  technology  is  developed. 

An  initial  deployment  would  be  delayed 
until  well  after  the  year  2000,  with  no  provi- 
sion for  follow-on  systems  to  offset  Soviet 
countermeasures  to  the  Initially  deployed 
system. 

The  national  workforce  currently  planned 
for  FY  1990  SDI  research  would  be  reduced 
by  more  than  8000  personnel. 

IMPACT  TO  PROGRAM  IF  FUNDED  AT  80  PERCENT 
OF  CURRENT  REQUEST 

The  likelihood  of  making  a  deployment 
decision  within  four  years  would  be  further 
reduced  due  to  an  even  lower  level  of  re- 
search in  technical  risk,  cost  reduction,  and 
liey  technology  areas.  For  example: 

Fewer  flight  tests  of  interceptors  and  sen- 
sors and  ground  simulators. 

Cancellation,  or  up  to  three  year  delay  of 
vital  survivability  and  hardening  measures. 

Slowing  of  advanced  materials  program. 
This  will  affect  the  quality  of  estimates  on 
producibllity.  manufacturing  costs,  life  cycle 
costs,  and  life  duration. 

Emerging  concepts,  especially  Brilliant 
Pebbles,  would  not  be  fully  explored.  The 
space  architecture  could,  therefore,  not  be 
completely  defined. 

Additional  U.S.  Terminal  Interceptor  (in- 
cluding the  Anti-Tactical  Ballistic  Missile) 
research  may  be  canceled  and  Allied  testing 
and  participation  would,  therefore,  be  fur 
ther  limited. 


Directed  Energy  and  Advanced  Technolo- 
gy programs  would  remain  in  the  laboratory 
as  the  more  expensive  technology  integra- 
tion ex[>erlments  would  be  unaffordable. 

Follow-on  systems  would  not  be  available 
in  time  to  offset  Soviet  countermeasures  to 
an  Initial  U.S.  strategic  defense  system. 

Initial  system  development/deployment 
schedules  would  be  delayed  at  least  two 
years. 

The  national  workforce  currently  planned 
for  FY  1990  SDI  research  may  be  reduced 
by  more  than  6000  personnel. 

IMPACT  TO  PROGRAM  IF  FUNDED  AT  BO  PERCENT 
OF  CURRENT  REQUEST 

An  informed  decision  on  deployment  may 
not  be  possible  within  four  years.  Reduced 
funding  would  bring  about  a  lower  level  of 
research  In  technical  risk,  cost  reduction, 
and  key  technology  areas.  Plaimed  research 
in  these  areas  is  critical  for  a  confident  deci- 
sion. 

A  delay  of  up  to  one  year  for  the  deploy- 
ment decision  can  be  expected,  with  corre- 
sponding delays  for  development  and  de- 
ployment schedules. 

Some  U.S.  Terminal  Interceptor  (includ- 
ing the  Anti-Tactical  Ballistic  Missile)  re- 
search may  be  canceled  and  Allied  testing 
and  participation  would,  therefore,  be  limit- 
ed. 

A  number  of  experiments  critical  to  prov- 
ing important  technologies  would  be  de- 
layed or  canceled. 

Directed  Energy  and  Advanced  Technolo- 
gy programs  would  be  slowed  to  the  point 
where  follow-on  systems  may  not  be  avail- 
able in  time  to  offset  possible  Soviet  coun- 
termeasures to  an  initial  U.S.  strategic  de- 
fense system. 

The  national  workforce  currently  planned 
for  FY  1990  SDI  research  may  be  reduced 
by  more  than  3500  personnel. 
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MEDICAL  CARE  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  tigo.  Brad  Bell  was  driving  across 
west  Texas  in  his  pickup  truck.  All  of 
a  sudden  a  duster  plane  hit  his  truck. 
smashed  In  the  window,  tore  up  the 
door  and  flipped  his  truck  over.  Some- 
one saw  him,  came  rushing  up.  sure 
that  he  was  dead,  but  fortimately  he 
was  not.  One  of  the  fortunate  things 
was  that  they  were  able  to  contact  a 
helicopter  service  that  rushed  him  to  a 
hospital.  They  went  to  that  remote 
area   to   bring   skilled    medical    care. 


They  were  on  their  way  to  Seminole 
when  they  realized  he  needed  that 
special  care.  The  helicopter  was  avail- 
able and  he  is  alive  today. 

But  historically,  and  it  is  part  of  an 
excellent  series  in  the  Lubbock  Ava- 
lanche-Journal on  health  care  in  rural 
areas.  It  should  remind  us  that  rural 
areas  are  risky:  farming's  52  percent 
on-the-job  death  rate  is  the  highest  of 
any  job  category  in  America.  That  is 
for  farmers  and  that  is  for  people 
working  on  the  farm.  There  are  other 
jobs  in  rural  America  that  are  danger- 
ous, too.  when  you  have  a  roughneck 
bringing  in  a  well  or  a  pilot  dusting 


crops  or  someone  working  in  a  quarry 
with  a  drill  hammer.  So  these  are 
some  of  the  concerns  that  face  us  in 
rural  America. 

Not  everyone  In  rtiral  America  is  u 
lucky  as  Brad  Bell,  and  increasingly 
for  them  health  care  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  That  is  why  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  bill  1036.  a  bill  that, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  Senator  Lkaht 
and  others,  can  improve  the  access  of 
medical  care  to  rural  America.  They 
certainly  do  not  have  it  now. 
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Between  1984  and  1988.  160  rural 
hoapltals  have  closed  In  the  United 
States.  There  were  44  last  year  alone. 
Nineteen  of  those  were  in  Texas.  Of 
course,  that  gives  me  a  particular  area 
for  concern,  but  it  goes  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Texas. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  understands  that  well.  A 
friend  of  mine  last  week  told  me  about 
his  son  being  out  in  a  ski  area  of  West 
Virginia  last  year,  and  some  of  the 
kids  were  horsing  around  tiiat  night  in 
the  lodge.  One  of  them  Jumped  across 
the  bed,  fell  on  the  bed  with  his  boots, 
bit  on  his  son  who  was  under  the  blan- 
kets—the kid  did  not  know  he  was 
there— ruptured  his  spleen;  ruptured 
his  liver,  tore  him  up  internally.  After 
a  while  the  pain  began  to  subside  after 
he  had  taken  some  aspirin.  He 
thought  he  was  all  right  and  went  to 
sleep.  Next  morning  he  awakened  in  a 
pool  of  blood.  They  foimd  he  had  lost 
most  of  the  blood  in  his  body.  And 
then  what  to  do  about  it?  The  father 
was  called  and  told  of  the  accident.  He 
gave  permission  to  the  doctor  to  oper- 
ate. The  doctor  said.  "I'm  not  a  sur- 
geon. I  am  the  only  doctor  in  this 
small  community."  He  said,  "I  cannot 
take  care  of  the  problem,  and  your  son 
will  be  dead  in  a  couple  of  hours." 
They  were  able  to  get  a  helicopter  in 
there  and  take  him  out  and  get  him  to 
appropriate  medical  care. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  saying  is 
that  one  survey  suggesting  that  as 
many  as  600  rural  hospitals— 600— 
could  close  by  the  year  1993.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  administrators  of  these 
rural  hospitals  think  that  their  par- 
ticular institution  is  vulnerable  to  fail- 
\xre.  I  know  there  are  those  who  make 
economic  reasons  for  keeping  rural 
hospitals  open.  Sure,  on  a  lot  of  occa- 
sions the  hospital  has  more  Jobs  than 
other  businesses  in  the  town.  In  other 
words,  if  you  try  to  get  businesses  to 
come  into  town  and  tell  them  you 
have  no  hospital  facilities  available,  it 
oftens  turns  them  off. 

But  the  most  important  reasons  for 
addressing  the  problem  is  the  most  ob- 
vious and  that  is  its  effect  on  peoples' 
health.  After  all,  how  would  we  feel  if 
we  had  a  heart  attack  or  a  stroke  here 
in  Washington  and  the  nearest  ambu- 
lance was  in  Baltimore?  That  Is  what 
thousands  of  Texans  face.  And  people 
in  other  rural  parts  of  other  States  as 
seeing  hospitals  close  time  after  time, 
18  of  them  in  different  areas  of  Texas. 
It  is  a  race  over  coimty  roads  to  the 
nearest  hospital. 

What  kinds  of  things  can  bring 
about  that  kind  of  desperation  on  the 
part  of  rural  Americans?  All  kinds  of 
things  can  happen.  They  can  have  a 
shotgun  blast;  a  gun  that  goes  off  acci- 
dentally or  shooting  at  a  pheasant  and 
hi4>pen8  to  shoot  a  friend  who  is  with 
him;  electrical  shocks;  they  can  be 
caught  in  a  flash  flood;  a  kid  who 


cannot  swim  falls  into  a  pond;  kicked 
by  a  horse:  run  over  by  a  tractor.  I 
have  sem  those  happen.  Each  year  In 
Texas  alone  there  are  about  90  farm- 
related  deaths,  many  of  them  that  the 
doctors  tell  us  are  tractor  related.  I 
can  recall  driving  a  tractor  on  a  hill- 
side and  having  my  youngest  son  near 
me  and  having  it  strike  a  rock  and  roll 
on  me  and  throw  my  youngest  son  off 
the  top  side  to  keep  from  hitting  him. 
I  remember  the  bums  I  suffered  as 
the  exhaust  pipe  burned  me  as  I  was 
lying  there  en  my  side. 

There  are  an  estimated  100  disabling 
injuries.  1,200  serious  injuries,  36 
minor  injuries.  I  am  not  Just  worried 
about  the  emergency  care  for  farmers. 
What  about  the  elderly,  12  percent  of 
the  Nation  but  25  percent  of  rural 
America?  The  kind  of  people  I  admire, 
people  like  EDsie  Popjoy  from  Sim- 
down.  TX.  She  says,  "I'm  old,  but  I'm 
awfully  tough,"  she  said  last  year.  She 
was  90  then.  She  had  cancer,  but  she 
still  worked  around  the  House.  Every 
morning  she  took  a  walk.  Whenever 
she  had  to  see  a  doctor,  her  son  had  to 
take  time  off  from  work  and  drive  an 
hour  to  the  hospital.  He  had  to  do 
that  imtil  her  death. 

What  can  we  do  to  provide  better 
health  care  to  those  people  in  rural 
America?  One  of  the  reasons  is  the 
Medicare  prospective  payments  syst?m 
is  Just  not  fair  to  rural  hospitals.  You 
take  the  same  operation,  the  same 
procedure  and  they  are  being  paid 
from  10  to  12  percent  below  what  the 
urban  hospital  is  paid. 

I  am  not  tnring  to  say  to  you  that  aU 
rural  hospitals  should  stay  open.  I 
know  some  of  them  are  Just  not  eco- 
nomically viable.  But  I  think  the  vast 
majority  of  them  should,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  Joined  with  others  to  bring 
about  legislation  that  would  equate 
those  payments  between  the  urban 
and  the  rural  areas  to  try  to  keep 
some  of  them  open.  That  is  legislation 
that  I  have  introduced  and  it  is  going 
to  be  working  to  bring  that  about.  I 
ask  the  support  and  the  help  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  bringing 
that  about. 

How  could  anyone  doubt  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  idea?  How  could 
anyone,  in  an  age  when  the  events  in 
Beijing  are  seen  Instantly  by  people 
sitting  in  their  offices  in  Washington, 
doubt  that  doctors  in  a  farm  town  can 
be  hooked  up  to  colleagues  and  equip- 
ment say  100  miles  away? 

I  know  we  can  do  that.  Because 
we're  doing  it  in  Texas— in  a  demon- 
stration project  I  am  pleased  to  say 
was  authorized  by  a  provision  I  wrote 
into  the  1987  reconciliation  bill. 

Let's  say  a  patient  comes  in  to  one  of 
the  two  doctors  in  Cochran  County. 
TX.  with  a  broken  arm.  These  days, 
thanks  to  a  new  program,  his  doctor  is 
linked  by  a  computer  to  doctors  at 
Texas  Tech.  By  pushing  a  button  he 
can  exchange  information  with  an  or- 


thopedist. Pretty  soon  they  will  be 
able  to  transmit  x  rays.  According  to 
the  Cochran  County  doctors  it  is  like 
having  a  nimiber  of  consultants  Just 
down  the  haU. 

Mr.  President,  in  some  ways  rural 
Americans  are  cut  off  from  tbeir 
fellow  citizens.  But  the  Jobs  they  do 
are  vital  for  the  rest  of  us.  When 
somebody  in  Washington  gets  in  their 
car  and  drives  to  Safeway  to  buy  food 
for  a  Sunday  barbecue,  they  should  re- 
member that.  That  should  remonber 
that  the  gasoline  in  their  tank,  the  sir- 
loins in  the  meat  locker,  the  com  in 
the  freezer  all  came  from  people  farm- 
ing or  ranching  or  drilling  in  rural 
America. 

They  help  us.  But  when  it  comes  to 
health  care,  they  need  help  from  us. 
And  they're  not  getting  it. 

That  is  what  Senator  Lbaht's  bill 
aims  to  do.  That  is  why  I  am  for  it. 

Brad  Bell  does  not  remember  the  ac- 
cident that  changed  his  life  2  years 
ago.  He  slammed  his  head  too  hard. 
He  is  back  at  work,  though,  tending  to 
his  cotton  crop.  But  there  is  a  lesson 
in  that  accident— and  its  hain>y  out- 
come—that the  rest  of  us  should  never 
forget.  It  is  this:  Measures  like  this 
one  small  part  of  Senator  Lxaht's  bill 
save  lives. 

They  are  not  the  lives  of  famous 
people.  They  are  not  the  lives  of  pow- 
erful people.  They  are  simply  the  lives 
of  average  citizens  in  every  State  in 
America. 

That  makes  this  bill  incalculably  im- 
portant to  them.  And  should  make  it 
just  as  important  to  us. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
jimior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mxtb- 
KOWSKi]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  NEED  TO  CURB  THE  FLA- 
GRANT ABUSE  OF  BROKERED 
DEPOSITS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
when  this  body  considered  the  savings 
and  loan  bailout  legislation.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  limit  the  use  of  Ihx>- 
kered  deposits  by  financially  troubled 
institutions.  After  discussing  the 
merits  of  this  amendment  at  length 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Banking  Com.- 
mittee,  this  body  unanimously  agreed 
to  my  amendment. 

WHAT  AMKlfDKmT  DOBS 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
hibits banks  and  thrifts  that  do  not 
meet  minimum  capital  requirements 
from  using  federally  insured  brokered 
deposits.  These  bistitutions  would 
have  an  option,  however,  of  making  an 
application  to  the  FDIC  to  waive  this 
prohibition.  A  waiver  would  be  avail- 
able if  the  FDIC  makes  a  determiiui- 
tion,  in  advance,  that  the  use  of  bro- 
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kered  deposits  by  that  p&rticular  insti- 
tution does  not  constitute  an  unsound 
banking  practice. 

WAIYia  OTTK  FDIC  DUCKRION  AWB  CRKATES 
AOCOaiTTABILmr 

The  purpose  of  the  waiver  clause  is 
to  give  PDIC  the  discretion  to  permit 
the  use  of  brokered  deposits  when  It 
deems  it  appropriate  based  on  the  spe- 
cific facts  of  a  specific  case.  When 
used  by  sound  institutions  in  a  com- 
merdally  reas(Hiable  manner,  bro- 
kered deposits  can  be  beneficial.  The 
goal  of  my  amendment  is  to  prevent 
the  flagrant  abuse  of  the  deposit  in- 
surance sjrstem  by  troubled  institu- 
tions that  take  excessive  risks  and 
leave  the  taxpayers  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. By  preventing  troubled  in- 
stitutions from  using  brokered  depos- 
iU  unless  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
FDIC.  we  accomplish  this  goal  and 
create  accoimtablllty  on  the  part  of 
the  PDIC. 

HOUU  PASSAOK  OP  SIMILAR  AMKKDICENT 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  also 
recognized  the  need  to  limit  the 
abuses  associated  with  brokered  depos- 
its. The  House  included  in  their  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  a  provision 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Stephen 
Nkal  of  North  Carolina  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered. 

cx>iTmKNCK  coMMnnx— DO  hot  wkakem 

LAMGUAGE 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  conference  committee  will 
be  taking  up  the  issue  of  brokered  de 
ixwits  some  time  next  week.  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  that  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  curtail  the  abuses  that 
contributed  to  the  current  banking 
crisis.  We  are  asking  taxpayers  to 
spend  $157  billion  to  clean  up  an  in- 
dustry that  has  all  to  often  become  in- 
fected by  fraud  and  abuse.  Without 
meaningful  restrictions  on  brokered 
deposits,  and  some  of  the  other  games 
that  the  industry  has  played,  we  will 
be  going  back  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers again  in  a  few  years  to  clean  up 
this  industry  again. 

COIfSllIUUlI  LRTKI— EXAJCPLS  Of  ABUSE 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
portions  of  a  letter  that  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent,  and  friend, 
who  is  a  prominent  banker  In  my 
State.  The  letter  states: 

The  reguUtors  now  state  that  they  will  be 
able  to  •control"  the  use  of  brokered  CDs. 
Their  record  certainly  shows  no  such  abth 
tyl  Ask  the  PHLSB  to  describe  Sunbelt  8av 
Ings  and  Loan  to  you.  Ask  how  that  mon- 
strosity funded  Itself?  And  ask  them  about 
Alliance  Bank  In  Alaska? 

Senator  MurkowBlti  as  you  luiow,  our 
bank  acquired  the  depoaiu  on  a  "clean 
bank"  basis  of  three  banks  In  the  last  two 
years.  Each  one  used  brokered  CDs.  By 
usln«  them,  these  banks  were  continued  In 
existence  long  after  they  should  have  failed 
•  •  •  thereby  Increaslns  the  losses  lo  the 
FDIC.  Alliance  Bank  was  by  far  the  worst 


As  you  know,  Alliance  was  formed  with 
substantial  FDIC  assistance  from  the  Insol- 
vent Alaska  Mutual  Bank.  United  Bank  of 
Alaska  and  United  Bank  Southeast.  The 
regulators  allowed  the  new  Alliance  Bank  to 
be  formed  relying  on  brokered  CDs,  When 
Alliance  failed  In  April,  It  had  $725,000,000 
In  deposits,  of  which  $514,000,000  were  bro- 
kered deposits.  The  bank  was  In  such  poor 
condition  that  we  won  on  a  "clean  bank" 
basis  with  a  $8,000,000  negative  premium 
bid.  PDIC  will  have  lost  In  my  opinion 
around  $700,000,000  on  Alliance.  Alaska 
Mutual  and  United  Bank  of  Alaska.  That's 
more  than  $1000  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  Alaska  This  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  brokered  CDs. 

Your  proposal,  as  we  understand  It,  is  to 
have  FDIC  certify  for  each  capital-Impaired 
bank,  that  the  use  of  brokered  CDs  is  a  safe 
and  sound  banking  practice.  What  is  so  ter- 
rible about  that?  Does  the  FDIC  want  fi- 
nancial institutions  engaging  in  unsafe  and 
unsound  banking  practices? 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  the 
abuses  described  in  this  letter  are  not 
unusual  to  Alaska.  Texas.  California, 
or  any  other  State.  These  abuses  have 
taken  place  ail  over  the  country,  and 
will  continue  take  place  unless  we  act 
now. 

COHCLUSION 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
conference  committee  that  my  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  reign  in  the  abuses 
of  brokered  deposits  by  troubled  insti- 
tutions and  to  create  accountability  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  regulators. 
This  is  not  a  blanket  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  brokered  deposits,  but  a 
narrowly  drawn  provision  that  specifi- 
cally targets  the  most  flagrant  abus- 
ers. A  provision  intended  to  protect 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
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DEATH  OF  HARVEY  MALLOVE, 
NEW  LONDON,  CT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  today  talk- 
ing about  a  close  friend  of  mine  who 
passed  away  recently.  Harvey  Mallove 
was  one  of  the  best-known,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best-loved,  individ- 
uals in  the  city  of  New  London.  CT. 

Harvey's  position  in  the  community 
was  a  notable  one.  He  was  perhaps  the 
most  Influential  figure  in  city  politics, 
holding  a  variety  of  elected  posts  and 
working  behind  the  scenes.  Harvey 
served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  New 
London,  and  many  years  on  the  city 
council.  He  chaired  the  city's  redevel- 
opment agency,  guiding  the  way  for 
construction  projects  which  revitalized 
the  New  London's  core.  His  Jewelry 
store  remained  downtown  after  many 
neighboring  businesses  left  for  the 
suburbs. 

Harvey's  importance  in  New  London 
assured  that  he  would  be  well-known, 
but  it  was  his  tremendous  caring  for 
others  that  caused  him  to  be  so  widely 
loved.  He  was  on  a  first-name  basis 
with,  it  seemed,  the  entire  State.  He 
would  chat  with  everyone  who  came  to 


his   store,    asking   about   family   and 

friends,  passing  on  news  about  mutual 
acquaintances.  But  Harvey  did  not 
make  mere  facile  friendships;  rather 
he  had  deep  concern  for  the  many 
people  he  knew. 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  man  more 
generously  than  Harvey  Mallove.  He 
was  always  willing  to  help  people 
facing  crises,  whether  they  l>e  person- 
al, financial  or  emotional.  He  created  a 
scholarship  to  help  area  students 
attend  college.  He  contributed  to  a 
vast  array  of  charities;  his  business 
helped  out  many  others. 

I  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  fine  man 
and  dear  friend  as  Harvey  Mallove. 
The  director  of  my  Connecticut  office, 
Stanley  Israelite,  who  knew  Harvey 
better  than  almost  anyone  else,  deliv- 
ered the  eulogy  at  the  funeral.  I  ask 
permission  to  insert  that  eulogy  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eulogy  for  Jay  by  Staklby  Israelite 

harvey  mallove's  service,  congregation 
beth  el.  new  london,  july  2,  1989 

This  is  a  very  tough  Job  for  me,  saying 
good  bye  to  your  best  friend,  being  involved 
and  caring  so  much  for  this  wonderful 
loving  family.  Feeling  their  pain.  How  hart} 
this  support  team  worked,  but  it  was  all 
beyond  our  control. 

I  shall  try  not  to  cry— and  to  share  with 
you  my  feelings,  which  I  am  sure  In  one  way 
or  another  are  manifested  with  all  of  you 
here  today. 

If  I  use  the  name  Jay,  you  will  understand 
I'm  speaking  about  Harvey.  For  that  was 
the  name  we  had  for  each  other.  It  was  an 
inside  Joke,  but  a  symbol  of  our  affection 
for  each  other. 

In  a  book  of  meditations  that  I  have,  I 
found  something  that  I  believe  was  Jay's 
creed: 

Friendship  Is  like  the  air  we  breathe.  We 
cannot  live  without  It.  We  are  not  designed 
for  loneliness.  We  thrive  on  the  opportunity 
of  human  response.  If  we  need  to  receive 
the  love  of  others,  we  also  need  to  give  love. 
If  we  need  to  feel  the  concern  of  others,  we 
also  need  to  give  our  care.  To  cry  alone,  to 
laugh  alone,  to  think  without  the  challenge 
of  other  minds  and  other  voices  Is  to  cease 
to  be  human.  In  a  world  without  familiar 
people,  no  man  can  become  a  person." 
No  man  Is  an  Island 

No  man  stands  alone 
Each  man's  Joy  Is  Joy  to  me 

Each  man's  grief  Is  my  own. 
We  need  one  another 

So  will  I  defend 
Each  nmn  as  my  brother 
Each  man  as  my  friend. 
Harvey  was  my  beloved  cousin  and  friend 
We  were  always  on  the  same  wavelength. 
We  were  able  to  communicate  even  Just  by 
glances.  We  were  able  to  sluire  family  sto- 
ries of  when  we  were  kids.  When  1  was  In 
need  he  stretched  out  his  hand.  When  I 
mourned,  he  mourned.  He  shared  in  my  suc- 
cesses and  Joy  with  the  pride  of  a  brother. 

I  never  ceased  being  amazed  by  his  friend- 
ships. Whenever  we  would  be  together, 
people  by  the  droves  would  come  over  from 
all  walks  of  life.  There  was  always  that  big 
hug  and  kiss  or  hearty  handshake. 
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As  a  people  person,  he  was  a  supeiatar.  A 
man  with  friendships  like  no  other  I  have 
ever  met  or  probably  will  meet  again.  I  liken 
him  to  a  great  artist.  He  was  able  to  take 
the  threads  of  friflndahip  and  weave  them 
Into  beautiful  tapestries.  All  one  needs  to  do 
Is  look  around  here  today.  We're  here  today 
because  this  family,  my  Jay.  touched  your 
life  In  acme  way.  Even  the  weddings  he  per- 
formed. As  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  all  you 
need  do  Is  read  the  written  text  as  provided 
by  the  State.  But  he  wrote  his  own  service 
to  try  and  give  an  added  meaning,  to  send  a 
message  of  love  and  caring. 

Angle:  What  you  shared  almost  every 
night  In  those  late  night  phone  calls  and  in 
your  walks— there  will  be  no  more. 

Sully,  Frank,  Tucker,  Harry,  Dave:  New 
London  will  go  on.  but  what  a  spirited 
worker  you  had  in  him.  When  he  would  talk 
to  me  about  his  New  London,  his  face  would 
light  up.  He  suffered  the  thousand  frustra- 
tions of  public  service  but'stlll  kept  pushing 
on.  He  was  on  the  front  line,  and  when 
you're  there  you  make  the  tough  decisions. 
There's  always  someone  trying  to  blow  you 
out  of  the  water.  His  dreams  for  his  New 
London  were  endless.  They  can  be  seen 
today.  But  we  will  go  on. 

Alvin,  Ronnie:  Your  other  manager  of  the 
Groton  Motor  Inn  has  left  you.  We  will  go 
on. 

Bake.  Ted.  Marty.  Barbara.  Alatherius. 
Esposia:  Your  beautiful  Island,  his  Island 
will  never  be  the  same.  The  wonderful 
memories  will  last.  Even  in  St.  Mararten. 
the  friendships  of  this  tapestry  grew. 

His  home  was  truly  his  castle  and  Roz  his 
queen.  The  door  was  always  open  to  alL  A 
home  where  there  was  love  and  affection.  A 
home  where  programs  were  started,  fimd- 
ralsers,  people  programs.  Ideas  were 
hatched.  But  above  all,  what  always  stood 
out  In  my  mind:  That  all  the  kids  knew  It 
was  an  open  door.  All  of  the  children's 
friends  were  there  all  the  time  and  in  the 
middle  was  my  friend.  Jay,  being  one  of 
them.  Young  and  old  alike  weaving  this 
beautiful  fine  tapestry  of  friends  with  Jay 
in  the  middle:  All  of  you  will  always  remem- 
ber. And  we  will  go  on. 

Over  these  past  several  weelu.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  spend  some  private  time 
with  my  friend.  One  day  as  we  rode  around 
New  London  with  Just  chatter  about  this 
and  that.  We  f  InaUy  talked  about  his  illness 
and  what  was  ahead.  He  said  to  me,  "You 
know.  Jay,  I'm  not  scared  of  dying.  I  don't 
want  to,  but  let's  face  It.  I've  had  a  pretty 
good  whack  at  it.  What  does  bother  me  Is 
Uilnking  about  Roz.  the  kids  and  my 
mother,  hoping  that  they  will  be  OK."  All 
that  I  could  do  was  tell  him  be  had  a  tough 
fight  on  his  hands  and  we  would  all  be  there 
for  support.  Then  we  talked  of  how  blessed 
he  was  with  his  support  team,  a  courageous 
wife  and  fine  family  and  If  he  were  to  die  he 
created  one  helluva  team.  We  both  cried  a 
bit.  looked  at  each  other.  The  rest  was  a  lot 
of  understanding. 

Roz,  Danny  and  Althena.  Lisie  and  Jim. 
Kathy  and  Martin.  Ritchie  and  Jimmy:  I 
haven't  said  anything  you  didn't  already 
know.  Look  about  you.  Find  comfort  in 
what  we  all  here  share  with  you  today. 

He  was  a  precious  Jewel,  a  perfect  dia- 
mond whose  facets  are  reflected  in  all  of 
you.  Diamonds  are  forever  and  my  Jay  Is 
forever.  He  Is  gone  and  we  will  miss  him. 
but  his  reflections  will  be  forever. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  the  1,585th  day  that  Terry 
Anderson  has  been  held  in  activity  in 
Beirut 

On  search  16.  1988.  a  date  which 
then  mailed  the  third  year  that  Terry 
Anderatm  had  been  held  captive,  an 
editorial  by  one  of  Terry  Anderson's 
colleagues  speared  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  l>e  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  beii^  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  16, 1988] 

TsaaT  AjmnsoN,  Devalued 

(By  Larry  Pintak) 

Sarasota.  FL.— Since  the  morning  of 
March  16.  1985,  when  Terry  Anderson,  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent,  was 
dragged  from  a  car  in  West  Beirut,  his 
whole  world  has  been  a  series  of  damp  base- 
ments and  cramped  rooms.  His  companions 
have  lieen  a  blindfold  and  a  chain.  Fear, 
loneliness  and  doubt  have  kept  vigil  with 
him  through  the  long  nights. 

Terry's  daughter  will  soon  be  3  years  old. 
But  Terry  has  never  touched  her  face,  never 
held  her  in  his  arms.  He  has  seen  her  only 
as  a  fleeting  image  on  a  videotape  his  cap- 
tors allowed  him  to  watch.  Terry  does  not 
know  that  his  father  and  brother  are  both 
dead;  he  does  not  know  that  they  died  pray- 
ing to  see  him  one  last  time. 

Yet  there  are  many  things  Terry  does 
know.  Prom  the  letters  and  occasional  news- 
papers that  have  reached  him,  he  luiows 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  negotiated 
to  win  freedom  for  hostages  on  a  TWA  Jet- 
liner. He  knows  the  Administration  swapped 
a  Soviet  spy  for  an  American  newsman. 
Nicholas  Danlloff.  He  knows  that  it  traded 
arms  for  some  of  the  other  hostages  In  Leb- 
anon; he  watched  three  of  them  walk  from 
his  cell  to  freedom.  Now,  he  knows,  the  deal 
has  collapsed  and  he's  been  left  behind. 

Terry  is  not  alone  in  his  suffering.  Eight 
more  Americans  and  at  least  a  dozen  other 
Westerners  share  his  ordeal.  After  Terry, 
Thomas  Sutherland,  dean  of  agriculture  at 
the  American  University  of  Beirut,  is  the 
longest  serving  hostage.  He  recently  marked 
his  1,000th  day  in  captivity.  Ueut.  Col.  Wil- 
liam R.  Higgins  is  the  latest  arrival,  living 
testimony  to  the  fact  that,  even  after  a 
parade  of  disasters,  the  Administration  still 
does  not  imderstand  the  nature  of  Lebanon. 

When  the  President,  at  a  news  conference 
on  Feb.  24.  virtually  dared  the  faceless  men 
in  Beirut  to  try  to  torture  information  out 
of  Colonel  Higgins,  the  comment  could  not 
be  clarified  away  by  the  White  House  media 
managers.  The  captors  closely  monitor  Ad- 
ministration remarks. 

The  kidnappers  have  specific  demands. 
They  want  17  terrorists  held  in  Kuwaiti 
Jails  to  be  freed.  Although  Algeria  offered 
to  act  as  an  intermediary  In  negotiations, 
the  White  House  instead  sent  a  group  of 
amateur  spies  and  adventurers  to  deal  with 
Iran.  The  result:  More  hostages  were  taken. 

In  Washington,  the  people  who  helped 
put  those  Americans  in  chains  are  running 
for  cover.  The  hostages  iiave  become  a  hot 
political  issue,  one  that  is  being  filed  away 
for  the  next  Administration.  As  one  bureau- 
crat told  Terry's  sister,  "The  hostages  have 
been  devalued."  A  grim  thought  on  a  grim 
anniversary. 


ADMINISTRA'nON  DENIAL  OF 
EXPORT  LICENSE  TO  INDIA 
FOR  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  TEST 
DEVICE 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  I  learned  that  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  had  rec^ved 
applications  frcnn  two  United  States 
firms  for  a  license  to  ezmrt  a  Com- 
bined Acceleration  Vlbratlcm  Climatic 
Test  System  [CAVCTSl  to  India.  Orer 
the  past  several  years.  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  pro- 
liferation to  developing  countries  of 
ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  capable  of 
carrying  nucflear  and  chemical  war- 
heads. This  has  occurred  deq>tte  the 
fact  that  in  1987  the  United  SUtes, 
Canada.  France,  Japan.  West  Oerma- 
ny,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
adopted  the  Missile  Technology  Con- 
trol Regime  [BCTCR]  to  limit  the  pro- 
liferation of  mlssUes  and  missile  tech- 
nology. I  believe  that  we  and  our  part- 
ners in  the  MTCR  have  not  adequate- 
ly addressed  the  Implementation  and 
strengthening  of  the  MTCR. 

In  response  to  the  information  I  re- 
ceived about  the  export  application 
for  the  CAVCTS.  otherwise  known  as 
the  shake  and  bake  device  because  it 
simulates  the  heat  and  vibration  en- 
countered by  a  reentry  vehicle  as  it  re- 
turns to  the  atmosphere,  I  wrote  Sec- 
retary Mosbacher  and  ivged  him  to 
deny  the  license.  Following  my  inter- 
vention, a  determination  was  made 
that  the  CAVCTS  belongs  on  the  mu- 
nitions control  list  and  is  subject  to 
the  MTCR,  annex  I.  The  case  was 
transferred  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  the  Office  of  Munitions 
Control  of  the  Department  of  State, 
where  an  interagency  team  reviewed 
the  applicatioiL  Pursuant  to  that 
review,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced on  July  14  that  the  license 
was  denied. 

I  applaud  this  decision  as  a  reaffir- 
mation of  our  commitment  to  fulfill 
our  obligations  under  the  MTCR  in  a 
restrictive  manner.  We  should  not  be 
looldng  for  loopholes  in  the  agree- 
ment, nor  should  our  allies.  And  I  con- 
gratulate Secretary  of  State  Baker, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  and  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Mosbacher  for 
their  work  In  this  instance  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  ballistic  missile  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  President,  despite  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration at>out  India's  Agnl  missile  pro- 
gram, India  recently  successfully 
tested  the  missile.  Moreover,  on  July 
6,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
that  the  Agni  may  not,  as  India 
claims,  be  entirely  indigenously  pro- 
duced. There  are  indications  that 
DLR,  a  West  German  firm.  Is  Involved 
in  both  the  Indian  missile  program 
and  the  United  States  space  program, 
raising  the  ominous  prospect  that  our 
technology   is  indirectly   helping  the 
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Indian  Qovemment  extend  the  range 
of  the  Agnl  ballistic  mlsiUe. 

I  am  concerned  about  these  reports. 
I  am  concerned  that  we  ourselves  may 
not  be  doinc  enough  to  enforce  the 
MTCR,  and  I  am  concerned  that  our 
allies  may  be  transferring  missile  tech- 
nology without  regard  for  the  MTCR. 
I  believe  that  the  administration  de- 
cision to  deny  an  export  license  for  the 
CAVCTS  is  the  first  In  a  series  of  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken,  not  Just   in 
regard    to    India's    program,    but    in 
regard  to  the  worldwide  proliferation 
of  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  and  mis- 
sile technology.  There  are  other  appli- 
cations for  the  export  of  missile  tech- 
nology that  are  now  pending.  These 
cases  should  receive  the  attention  of 
senior  officials  in  the  administration, 
with   a   presiunptlon   that   export    li- 
censes will  be  denied  where  the  possi- 
bility exists   that   the  technology   in 
question  will  contribute  to  the  prolif- 
eration of  missile  systems,  consistent 
with  the  broadest  reading  of  our  obli- 
gations under  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime.  We  must  set  an  ex- 
ample   for   all    MTCR    adherents    to 
follow. 

In  particular,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  press  the  French  Government 
to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the 
MTCR,  as  we  have  pressed  other  sig- 
natories to  the  MTCR  to  fulfill  their 
obligations.  The  French- led  European 
consortium  Arlanespace  has  reported- 
ly offered  Viking  liquid  rocket  engine 
technology  to  Brazil,  as  part  of  a 
broader  agreement  to  win  satellite 
launch  contracts.  Transfer  of  this 
technology  would  appear  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  MTCR. 

A  report  in  todays  Washington 
Times  Indicates  that  the  French  Em- 
bassy in  Brasilia  has  notified  the 
United  States  Embassy  there  that 
France  has  granted  preliminary  ap- 
proval for  the  transfer.  This  wUl  only 
fuel  a  regional  race  between  Brazil  and 
Argentina  to  develop  ballistic  missiles, 
and  undo  some  successes  we  hr  ve  had 
in  slowing  the  Argentinian  effort.  It  Is 
of  even  greater  concern  because  of  re- 
ported Libyan  entreaties  to  Brazil  for 
help  in  developing  Its  own  ballistic 
missile  development  capability  and  re- 
ported Llbysm  offers  to  cofinance  or 
purchase  outright  a  Brazilian  or  Chi- 
nese ballistic  missile. 

This  deal  may  add  export  sales  to 
Arlanespace.  but  it  is  not  worth  chang- 
ing the  military  equation  in  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  beyond.  The 
Libyans  have  already  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  fire  missiles  at  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  when  they 
fired  at  least  two  Soviet-built  Scud  B 
missiles  at  United  States  Installations 
on  the  Italian  Island  of  Lampedusa  in 
1986.  and  there  is  little  prospect  that 
responslbUlty  will  reign  in  Libya  with 
the  acquisition  of  ballistic  missiles. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  deal 
must  be  stopped. 


I  intend  to  pursue  these  and  other 
cases  further.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  moment  as  well  to  consider  the 
dangers  that  the  spread  of  ballistic 
and  cruise  missiles  present  and  the  ac- 
tions that  we  can  take  here  in  the 
Senate  to  further  close  the  door  on 
missile  proliferation.  I  urge  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  yet  done 
so  to  take  a  look  at  the  Missile  Control 
Act,  S.  1227,  which  I  Introduced  June 
22  and  which  currently  has  15  cospon- 
sors. 

I   ask   that   the  July   6,    1989.   Wall 
Street  Journal  article  entitled  "Space 
Research   Fuels   Arms   Proliferation," 
the  July  17,  1989,  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle "U.S.  to  Bar  India's  Buying  Mis- 
sile Device,"  and   the  July    18,    1989, 
Washington  Times  article   'France  To 
Put  Missile  Secrets  in  Reach  of  Libya" 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 
The  material  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July.  6, 
1989] 
Space  Research  Puns  Arms  PROLirERAxioN 
(By  John  J.  Pialka) 
Washington. -After    India    launched    its 
first  intermediate-range  ballistic  missile  in 
May.  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  hailed  it 
as  an  "indigenous  development."  the  prod- 
uct of  15  Indian  military  research  lat>orato- 
ries. 

But  the  real  parenthood  of  this  missile, 
called  the  Agni.  is  t)eing  questioned.  Central 
Intellglence  Agency  analysts  see  a  remarka- 
ble resemblance  to  the  design  of  rocliets  de 
veloped  by  the  U.S.  in  the  1960s.  And  a  pri 
vate  weapons-system  expert  says  the  Agni's 
brain,  nose  cone  and  main  engine  look  dis- 
tinctly West  German. 

The  spillover  of  technology  from  "peace- 
ful" space  research  to  ballistic-weapons  pro- 
grams present  a  growing  and  embarrassing 
problem  to  major  powers  such  the  the  U.S. 
and  West  Germany,  two  of  seven  industrial 
nations  that  signed  an  agreement  two  years 
ago  to  limit  the  proliferation  of  missile-re- 
lated technology 

Last  week.  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  "ambassadors  of  cer- 
Uln  foreign  powers"  had  threatened  to  take 
action  against  India  if  it  test-fired  the  Agni. 
He  didn't  identify  the  embassies.  I  told 
them  clearly  that  India  would  carry  out  the 
launching  and  we  would  not  change  our  de- 
cision under  pressure."  Indian  news  agencies 
quoted  Mr.  Gandhi  as  telling  a  public  meet- 
ing in  central  India.  At  the  time  of  the  Agni 
launch,  the  U.S.  condemned  it  as  a  danger- 
ous extension  of  the  arms  race. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Indian  Embassy  in 
Washington  denied  the  Agni  was  designed 
with  U.S.  or  German  help.  The  main  compo- 
nents of  the  Agni  are  "not  based  on  any  im- 
ported technology."  he  s&ld. 

But  Gary  Milhollln.  an  engineer  who  stud 
ies  the  spread  of  nuclear  warheads  and  the 
missiles  that  carry  them,  says  the  1,550- 
mile-range  Agni  uses  a  guidance  system,  a 
first-stage  rocket  and  a  composite  nose  cone 
that  were  developed  for  India  by  the 
German  Aerospace  Research  Establish- 
ment, a  govemment  agency. 

Dietmar  Wurzel,  head  of  the  German 
agency's  Washington  office,  said  his  agency 
wont  coRunent  on  Mr.  Mllhollin's  charges, 
calling  them  unproved  "suppositions"  that 
Joint  German-Indian  work  on  India's  space 


program  was  exploited  by  India's  missile 
program.  In  a  statement.  Mr.  Wurzel  said 
the  U.S.  may  have  had  more  direct  involve- 
ment in  the  Agnl  than  Germany  did,  be- 
cuase  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  trained  the  engineer  who 
heads  the  missile's  design  team,  A.P.J. 
Abdul  Kalam. 

With  the  Agni's  launch  on  May  20,  India 
became  the  first  Third  World  nation  to 
admit  developing  an  Intermediate-range  bal- 
listic missile.  But  others.  Including  Argenti- 
na and  Brazil,  are  considered  close  behind. 
China,  an  ally  of  India's  longtime  enemy. 
Pakistan,  has  had  intercontinental  missiles 
for  years.  And  NBC  news  reported  last  week 
that  Iraq  is  using  U.S.  technology,  pur- 
chased for  it  by  Austrian  and  West  German 
companies,  to  develop  a  medlimi-range  mis- 
sile that  could  carry  chemical,  conventional 
and  nuclear  warheads. 

PROLirXRATION  WORSEMINC 

CIA  chief  WUllam  Welwter  is  among  Bush 
administration  officials  who  worry  that 
space  research  is  being  used  "as  a  conduit" 
for  missile  development.  He  told  a  Senate 
committee  in  May  that  "the  missile  prolif- 
eration problem  will  affect  every  region  of 
the  world.  It  will  become  worse— and  may 
never  become  better." 

Mr.  Milhollln  says  documents  issued  by 
the  Indian  and  German  space  agencies  show 
that  Indian  scientists  were  given  on-the-job 
training  by  the  German  agency  in  manufac- 
turing carbon  fiber  composites  and  rein- 
forced plastics  used  in  nose  cones  and  rocket 
engine  no^es. 

In  addition,  he  says,  German  microproces- 
sors and  software,  developed  Jointly  with 
India  for  a  1982  space  experiment,  became 
the  guidance  system  for  the  Agni.  Guidance 
systems  are  crucial  for  ballistic  missiles. 
They  sense  direction  and  speed  to  manage 
the  accurate  re-entry  of  warheads,  which 
can  carry  nuclear  or  conventional  explosives 
or  poison  chemicals. 

The  first  stage  of  India's  space-launch  ve- 
hicle, Mr.  Milhollln  says,  became  the  first 
stage  of  the  Agni  missile.  The  rocket  was 
first  tested  In  a  West  German  wind  tunnel 
in  1974,  he  says. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Indian  mis- 
sile began  in  the  mld-1960's  when  Mr. 
Kalam  and  five  other  Indian  scientists  came 
to  NASA's  Wallops  Island  Rocketry  Center 
in  Virginia.  They  had  very  little  knowledge 
of  rockets."  says  Robert  Duffy,  the  center's 
deputy  director  of  operations.  He  says  the 
official  reason  for  their  visit  was  to  conduct 
Joint  rocket  experiments  on  the  earth'i 
magnetic  field.  "But  they  were  Interested  in 
everything. " 

INTEREST  IN  SCOITT  ROCKET 

The  Indian  EmtMssy  spokesman  dismissed 
the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Kalam  acquired 
vital  training  in  the  U.S.  Mr.  Kalam  spent 
only  four  months  studying  rocket  technolo- 
gy in  the  U.S.,  he  said.  It  is  "incorrect  to  say 
that  he  acquired  his  expertise  in  the  United 
SUtes." 

One  of  India's  interests  during  the  visit  to 
Wallops  Island  appeared  to  be  the  UA 
Scout  rocket,  derived  In  the  1 9508  from  the 
Polaris  submarine  ttalUstic  miasle.  The 
Scout  was  used  in  scientific  experimenU  at 
the  time  at  Wallops  Island,  and,  CIA  offi- 
cials say,  "closely  resembles"  drawings  that 
have  been  released  of  Indian  rockets. 

Mr.  Kalam,  who  designed  India's  first 
space-launch  vehicles,  since  1983  has  headed 
the  Defence  Research  A  Development  Labo- 
ratory, which  put  together  the  Agnl.  The 
missile's  range  gives  India  the  power  to  hit 
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targets  In  China.  It  also  preaenU  a  further 
■enace  to  Pakistan,  where  Pakistani  aden- 
UitB  who  were  also  given  their  initial  train- 
ing at  Wallops  Island  are  believed  to  be 
working  on  their  own  "'indigenous"  missile 
program. 

The  extent  of  America's  contribution  to 
India's  missile  prograai  is  the  subject  of  a 
battle  still  being  waged  within  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration over  a  Commerce  Department 
proposal  to  export  a  device  rocket  englneen 
caU  "shake  and  bake."  It  simulates  the  heat 
ind  shock  of  re-entry  into  earth's  atmos- 
phere for  testing  various  materials  and  de- 
vkxs. 

The  Commerce  Department  argues  that  it 
ipproved  India's  proposal  to  buy  the  device 
before  the  U.S.  tightened  controls  on  apace 
technology  in  1987.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment, says  one  official,  asserts  that  the  only 
use  for  the  device  would  be  to  test  missile 
warheads. 

Sen.  Jeff  Blngaman,  a  New  Mexico  Demo- 
crat who  has  closely  followed  the  missile 
proliferation  Issue,  says  the  State  Depart- 
ment must  reject  the  sale.  "Selling  a  shake 
lod  bake  to  India  after  the  Agni  test  would 
be  a  clear  signal  that  we  really  aren't  seri- 
ous about  missile  control." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  17,  19891 

UJ3.  To  Bar  Ihdia's  Buying  Missn^E  Dsvicb 
(By  David  B.  OtUway) 

The  Bush  administration  has  decided  to 
ban  the  sale  to  India  of  a  sophisticated  mis- 
lUe-testlng  device,  and  has  expressed  "con- 
eem"  to  France  about  reports  of  an  offer  to 
Mil  advanced  rocket  technology  to  Brazil, 
locnrding  to  U.S.  officials. 

The  two  steps  reflects  a  toughening  U.S. 
Sand  on  an  Increasingly  complex  problem: 
the  sale  of  sophisticated  Western  technolo- 
i;  and  know-how  to  Third  World  nations 
■eking  to  develop  their  own  balUstlc  mis- 
des. 

A  license  for  the  sale  to  India  of  a  $1.2 
million  Combined  Acceleration  Vibration 
Climatic  Test  System  (CAVCTS).  used  to 
put  reentry  vehicles  under  simulated  stress, 
hu  been  under  intense  debate  within  the 
OB.  govemment  for  the  past  two  years,  be- 
coming a  policy  battleground  for  the  De- 
tente, State  and  Commerce  departments 
iod  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  CIA  and  Pentagon  have  argued  that 
CAVCTS  technology  could  further  India's 
efforts  to  develop  Intermediate-range  mis- 
lUcs  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  warheads. 
But  the  Commerce  Department,  noting  that 
t  Dow-explred  export  license  had  originally 
been  approved  for  its  sale  in  1985.  supported 
ttaenUe. 

The  SUte  Department  is  divided  over  the 
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India's  defense  minister,  K.C.  Pant,  who 
fWted  here  in  late  June,  sought  to  persuade 
the  Bush  administration  to  reverse  Its  tenta- 
Un  decision  to  reject  the  sale.  But  a  State 
Department  official  said  last  week  "It's 
been  disapproved.  It's  dead." 

Another  official,  explaining  the  decision. 
■U  Prklay  the  denial  was  based  on  the 
iBogstandlng  US.  poUcjr  of  restricting  ex- 
Parts  that  could  contribute  to  missile  devel- 
■PBwnt.  "Specifically,  the  U.S.  govemment 
ii  taking  a  restrictive  approach  to  exports 
that  can  contribute  to  the  development  of 
WUstic  missiles. "  he  said. 

"The  denial  in  this  case  is  based  on  the 
potential  uses  the  CAVCTS  would  have  had 
It  India's  Defense  Research  and  Develop- 
■ent  Laboratory."  which  had  sought  the 
niislie-testing  device,  he  added. 
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As  of  Friday,  however,  official  notif IcaUon 
of  this  decision  bad  not  been  delivered  to 
the  two  Amertesn  firms  that  manufactured 
the  device,  MB  Dynamics  and  Wyle  Labora- 
tories, aooordlng  to  their  attorney.  Joseph 
F.  Dennln. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressed to  France  Its  "conoem"  about  re- 
ports that  the  French-led  BTuropean  consor- 
tium Arlanespace  has  offered  to  provide 
Brasil  with  Viking  rocket  engine  technology 
and  extoislve  training  for  Brazilian  missile 
technicians  by  French  firms,  if  Brazil  agrees 
to  use  the  Arlane  rocket  to  loft  two  new 
communications  satellites. 

Rep.  Dante  B.  Fascell  (D-Fla.).  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
said  Thursday  at  a  hearing  that  he  under- 
stood the  French  had  made  the  offer  as  "a 
sweetener"  to  win  the  contract  away  from 
"the  American  company."  That  company 
was  later  identified  as  General  Dynamics. 

Faacell  said  a  BrazUian  decision  was  immi- 
ment.  Another  source  said  the  committee 
had  infonnatlon  that  Brazil  intended  to 
make  a  decision  by  mid-July. 

The  same  source  said  the  French  offer  in- 
cluded giving  Brazil  the  Viking  rocket 
engine,  which  has  a  thrust  of  160,000  to 
185.000  pounds  and  is  the  booster  for  the 
first  stage  of  the  Arlane  rocket.  "It  involves 
giving  BrazU  the  total  Viking  engine  tech- 
nology." the  source  said. 

Faacell  said  the  administration  should  teU 
the  French  govemment  not  to  provide  the 
Viking  to  Brazil  because  this  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime,  to  which  France  agreed  to  adhere 
in  April  1987  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Japan,  Italy,  West  Germany  and 
Britain. 

Vincent  DeCain,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  sUte  for  politico-military  affairs, 
said  the  administration  was  '"very  much 
aware"  of  the  pending  transaction. 

"We  are  as  concerned  as  you  are  about  Its 
implications,"  he  told  Fascell.  "We  have 
begun  to  take  actions  which  we  think  are 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances,"  he 
added,  refusing  to  elaborate  further  in  open 
session. 

"I'll  assiune  appropriate  action  means  you 
told  the  French  govemment  not  to  do  that," 
replied  FSaoell, 

DeCain  did  not  reply.  But  State  Depart- 
ment offi(dals  Indicated  they  were  asking 
the  French  for  more  Information  about  the 
reported  French  willingness  to  provide  the 
technology,  and  were  making  known  U.S. 
opposition  to  such  action. 

(From  the  Washington  Times,  July  18, 
1989] 

Fhamck  To  Pot  Missn^  Sechkts  in  Reach 

OP  Libya 

(By  Clarence  A.  Robinson,  Jr.) 

Senior  n.8.  defense  and  arms  control  offi- 
cials are  worried  that  a  French  decision  to 
transfer  aoisitive  rocket  technology  to 
BrazU  could  result  in  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  technology  ending  up  in  the 
hands  of  Libyan  strongman  Moammar  Gad- 
hafi. 

According  to  the  officials,  the  French  Em- 
bassy in  BrasUla  has  notified  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy there  that  France  has  granted  prelim- 
inary approval  for  the  transfer  of  technolo- 
gy reUtlng  to  the  Viking  Uquld  rocket 
engine,  used  to  propel  the  French  Arlane 
^Moe-launcb  vehicle. 

A  strong  link  exists  between  Brazil  and 
Libya  in  developing  and  building  ballistic 
missUes,  said  the  offidaU.  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified.  Libya  offered  $2  billion  to  buy 
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Brazil's  latest  theater  ballistic  missiles,  ac- 
cording to  a  June  1988  report  from  then- 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  member 
DanQuayle. 

"To  have  France  exporting  technology  to 
BrazU  knowing  of  Ubya's  intense  Interest  in 
acQuiring  l<mg-range  missUes  is  outragraus." 
one  official  said.  "WhUe  the  Europeans  may 
wish  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  military 
threat  Is  on  the  wane,  threats  from  [a]  Gad- 
hafi  armed  with  ICBMs  would  be  a  threat 
to  aU  nations." 

The  technology  transfer,  the  officials  said, 
could  be  a  serious  violation  of  the  MiasUe 
Technology  C<Mitrol  Regime  signed  In  1987 
by  France,  the  United  SUtes,  Canada,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"Whether  or  not  it  becomes  a  violation 
wiU  depend  upon  BrazU's  use  of  the  rocket 
engines."  one  official  said.  "BrazU's  interest 
Is  strongest  In  fielding  ballistic  missUes.  and 
that  nation  is  considered  a  high-risk  coun- 
try In  terms  of  mlssUe  proliferation." 

One  reason  why  the  French  company, 
Arianespace,  is  pressing  a  sale  of  the  VUdng 
rocket  oigine  technology  to  BrazU  is  to  win 
an  estimated  $80  million  contract  to  launch 
two  Brazilian  communications  satelUtes  on 
the  Arlane  space-launch  vehicle. 

The  French  company  is  in  fierce  competi- 
tion with  a  U.S.  space-launch  company. 
McDonnell  Douglas,  wliich  has  proposed 
using  the  Deiu  2  launch  vehicle.  McDonneU 
E>ouglas  is  not  offering  technology  transfer 
to  Brazil. 

In  a  May  18  report  to  the  Senate  on  nucle- 
ar and  missUe  proliferation.  Bush  adminis- 
tration aides  said  BrazU  and  Argentina  are 
countries  to  watch.  Each  has  taken  steps 
since  1980  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  or  to 
acquire  them. 

BrazU's  civilian  govemment  is  against  nu- 
clear arms,  but  the  military  wants  that 
option,  according  to  the  report.  The  neces- 
sary nuclear  research  and  development  fa- 
cilities are  being  buUt  and  are  not  under 
International  Inspection.  BrazU  Is  not  a 
party  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation 
Treaty. 

Vice  President  Quayle's  report  last  year 
stated  that  Libya,  Iraq.  Iran.  India.  Egypt, 
North  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Saudi  Arabia 
had  Joined  the  military  ballistic  missUe  club. 
Use  of  the  Viking  motor  for  ICBMs  coiUd 
greatly  increase  Libya's  striking  range. 

"(nearly,  these  and  other  Third  World 
baUlstIc  missUes  pose  a  threat  to  U.S.  and 
allied  peace-keeping  efforts  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Middle  East  and  Far  East,"  the 
report  said. 

Mr.  Quayle's  report  said  the  BraziUan 
company  OrbiU  Aerospacial  Systems  has 
considered  Libyan  offers  of  financial  assist- 
ance in  developing  a  new  family  of  ballistic 
missUes.  known  as  MBEE. 

The  nUssUe  series  wiU  include  boosters  ca- 
pable of  deUverlng  warheads  of  up  to  1.980 
pounds  a  distance  of  620  mUes.  The  deal,  if 
concluded,  may  require  manufacture  of  the 
missiles  In  Libya. 

Brazil  is  moving  toward  placing  its  first 
satelUte  in  orbit  this  year  or  early  next 
year,  and  has  made  the  mUltary  responsible 
for  the  management  of  missile  development 
and  nuclear  research  programs,  the  report 
said. 

Libya's  attempts  to  buy  intermediate 
range  ballistic  missUes  from  BrazU  and 
China  prompted  then-Defense  Secretary 
Frank  Carluod  to  warn  Congress  last  year 
about  a  potential  Libyan  nuclear  threat  to 
the  United  States. 
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"Ubyk  has  alao  be«n  attempting  to  estab- 
lish Its  own  ballistic  missile  development  ca- 
pability, and  has  been  receivlnc  assistance 
from  Oennan-owned  firms.  Including 
OTRAO.  which  has  built  missile  facilities  in 
Libya,"  the  report  said.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  secret  missile  test  range  in  the 
Libyan  desert  in  Tauwiwa,  where  work  has 
focused  on  development  of  a  SOO-kllometer- 
range  ballistic  miasUe. " 

A  number  of  firms  In  Western  Europe  are 
known  to  supply  technical  assistance  to 
Third  World  ballistic  missile  programs,  CIA 
Director  William  Webster  told  Congress  two 
months  ago.  "This  aid  has  included  transfer 
of  critical  missile  components  and  the  direct 
participation  of  European  missile  specialists 
In  mlssUe  development  programs,"  Mr.  Web- 
ster said. 

The  Ariane  Viking  rocket  engine  technolo- 
gy transfer  deal  also  Includes  training  Bra- 
zilians In  European  factories  and  at  launch 
facilities,  according  to  arms  control  officials. 

The  Viking  rocket  design  is  similar  to  a 
V£.  launch  vehicle  propulsion  system,  the 
Titan,  which  was  used  until  recently  as  an 
ICBM  armed  with  a  large  nuclear  warhead. 

"The  French  rocket  motor  for  the  Ariane 
Is  not  a  direct  VS.  technology  transfer,"  a 
NASA  official  said.  The  motor  usei>  nitrogen 
tetroxide  and  hydrozlne  propellant.  He  s&ld. 
"that  same  combination  is  used  on  the 
Titan  4  engines  to  develop  a  thrust  of 
200.000  pounds.  This  compares  to  a  150.000 
pound  thrust  for  the  Ariane.  Both  launch 
vehicles  use  gas  generator  cycle  engines." 

"Unfortunately,  most  technologies  appli- 
cable to  a  space  launch  program  can  be  used 
in  ballistic  missile  development,"  Mr.  Web- 
ster said  in  his  report  to  Congress.  "Several 
countries  have  space  and  missile  programs 
which  overlap. 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  up  to  20  coun- 
tries may  have  missiles,  and  many  could  be 
armed  with  chemical  biological  or  nuclear 
warheads,  according  to  congressional  testi- 
mony by  State  Department  officials.  Many 
of  these  nations  are  located  In  regions 
where  political  tensions  are  high  and  the 
potential  for  conflict  is  great,  such  as  the 
Middle  East. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.. 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  legisla- 
tion and  constitutional  amendments 
with  regard  to  the  desecration  of  the 
flag,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


OUR  GREATEST  NATIONAL 
SYMBOL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Su 
preme  Court  ruling  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  flag,  as  happened 
in  a  Texas  case,  can  be  an  act  protect- 
ed under  constitutional  first  amend- 
ment freedom  of  speech  provisions 
shocked  millions  of  Americans  across 
this  country.  It  shocked  me. 


Stemming  from  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred outside  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Convention  in  Dallas  in  1984,  this 
decision,  in  my  opinion,  irrationally 
stretches  every  concept  of  freedom  of 
speech  envisioned  by  the  authors  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  cannot  envision  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  the  First 
Congress  that  met  in  1789,  the  Mem- 
bers who  wrote  those  amendments.  12 
of  them  that  were  submitted  to  the 
States,  10  of  which  were  ratified  by 
the  States,  and  I  cannot  envision  the 
people  of  the  coimtry,  who  through 
their  chosen  representatives  ratified 
that  BUI  of  Rights,  having  in  mind, 
even  by  the  furthest  stretch  of  the 
Imagination,  that  the  freedom  of 
speech  clause  would  ever  be  stretched 
to  the  extent  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  gone  in  this  instance. 

Over  the  years,  many  thoughtful 
writers  and  philosophers  have  sought 
to  crystallize  the  meaning  of  the  flag 
In  American  national  life.  That  Is  a 
difficult  task,  because  the  American 
flag  is  tied  to  an  intangible  quality  of 
faith  and  devotion  uncommon  in  other 
nations  around  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  perceptive  symbol- 
ism is  projected  by  those  who  hold 
that,  as  a  national  symbol,  the  Ameri- 
can flag  plays  In  our  national  life  a 
role  equivalent  to  the  role  played  by 
the  reigning  monarch  In  British  na- 
tional life. 

The  American  flag  is  a  symbol  of  our 
nationhood,  our  aspirations  as  a 
people,  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  Republic  itself  for 
which  so  many  thousands  of  American 
men  and  women  have  died. 

For  these  reasons  and  others.  I  am 
today  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  make  illegal  the  defac- 
ing, defiling,  desecration,  or  mutilation 
of  the  American  flag,  the  living 
emblem  of  our  nationhood  and  our 
way  of  life. 

Like  all  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 
I.  too.  believe  in  freedom  of  speech, 
but  I  also  believe  that,  at  some  point, 
any  freedom  can  potentially  cross  the 
line  into  license,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  American  flag,  as  we  have  seen 
it.  crosses  that  line  reprehensibly.  I 
hope  that  my  amendment  will  make 
clear  where  that  demarcation  line 
rests. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  179 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concumno  therein/.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    SUtes. 


which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  Iti 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 

"ASTICLK  — 

"Sectiom  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  several  States  have  the 
power  to  prohibit  and  punish  the  desecrat- 
ing, mutilating,  defacing.  defUlng.  or  burn- 
ing of  any  flag  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  for  the  appropriate  referral  of 
the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  proposal  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 


FLAG  DESECRATION 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  morning  to  speak  about  the  flag 
as  well.  I  think  it  Is  particularly  appro- 
priate because  there  are  so  many 
young  people  on  the  floor  of  the  D.8. 
Senate  this  morning,  the  young  pages, 
many  of  whom  are  here  for  the  first 
time  because  of  the  change  In  the 
simuner  session. 

I  wonder  sometimes  as  I  look  at 
them  what  they  think  about  all  thai 
we  are  about.  I  welcome  them,  and  I 
hope  they  find  their  stay  these  next 
several  weeks  a  positive  learning  expe- 
rience. They  are  fine  yomig  people.  I 
will  probably  embarrass  a  new  young 
fellow  In  the  group  from  Delaware, 
Christopher  Bucclnl,  along  with  his 
friends  who  are  probably  going  to 
wonder  a  little  bit  In  the  next  few 
weeks  as  we  come  In  trying  to  get  out 
In  time  for  the  recess  what  this  proc- 
ess is  about.  Hopefully,  they  will  learn 
something  about  the  process. 

To  that  end.  Mr.  President,  I,  like 
many  of  my  citizens,  think  there  it 
more  to  be  learned  about  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  do  when  It  found 
the  Texas  statute,  which  was  designed 
to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  flag  to 
make  It  Illegal,  unconstitutional. 

I  was  saddened  3  weeks  ago  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  on  the  «>• 
called  flag-burning  case. 

Let  me  begin  by  suggesting  that  I 
take  no  back  seat  to  any  man  or 
woman  who  has  served  In  this  body  for 
at  least  the  last  17  years  that  I  have 
been  here  when  It  comes  to  being  a  d^ 
fender  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  par- 
ticularly the  first  amendment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  the  first  amendmoat 
I  have  been  a  mj^iority  of  sometima 
as  few  as  four,  many  times  as  few  h 
10.  In  voting  s^alnst  what  I  believe  to 
be  infringements  upon  the  fint 
amendment,  legislative  Infringement! 
such  as  the  Agents  Identification  Act 
I  opposed  part  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
so-called  S.  1  that  would  have 
criminalized  the  disclosure  of  some 
Government  secrets.  I  pressed  the  FBI 
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to  Investigate  CI6PES.  I  opposed  the 
acbool  prayer  amendment  because  of 
the  way  it  was  written,  and  other  BUI 
of  Right*  issues.  I  fought  to  protect 
the  f  otirth  amendment  with  regard  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  protected  the 
fifth  amendment  rights  of  aliens  with 
respect  to  extradition  under  the  immi- 
gratioo  reform,  defended  the  sixth 
unendment  right  to  speedy  trial  and 
preserve  the  presumption  of  innocence 
under  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1984.  all 
of  which  as  the  President  will  recall 
were  very  unpopular  positions  in  this 
body,  and  I  suspect  unpopular  posi- 
tions with  the  body  politic  at  large  but 
I  believed  all  of  which  would  have  in- 
fringed upon  the  most  sacred  of  our 
writings,  if  you  will,  as  a  nation— the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  particularly  the 
first  amendment. 

But  no  ameiKlment  to  the  so-called 
Bill  of  Rights  Is  absolute.  There  are 
exceptions  to  every  single  amendment. 
Let  me  just  focus  on  the  first  amend- 
ment which  is  of  great  concern  to 
some  of  my,  hopefully,  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. There  are  exceptions  that 
have  been  recognized  in  the  law  to  the 
first  amendment  freedom  of  speech.  It 
Is  not  absolute.  For  example,  you  are 
not  allowed  to  defame  someone's  char- 
icter  In  the  name  of  free  speech.  Ob- 
scenity is  not  permitted  in  the  name  of 
free  speech.  And  if  you  infringe  upon 
one's  copyright  or  creative  worlLS.  you 
cannot  do  so  and  say  I  was  Just  exer- 
cising my  right  to  freedom  of  speech 
under  the  first  amendment.  There  are 
exceptions,  and  there  are  others  which 
I  will  not  take  time  to  elaborate  on 
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now. 

So  I  ask  the  question:  Why  should 
we  not  recognize  an  exception  for  na- 
tional unity  and  pride?  Let  me  make  a 
point  here  so  I  am  going  to  be  a  little 
bit  legalistic  in  the  short  time  that  I 
have,  but  I  will  elaborate  on  this  writ- 
ten testimony  which  I  will  ask  to  be 
(ubmitted  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
itatement. 

Let  me  read  here.  The  thing  that 
disturbed  me  most  about  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  not  how  they  could 
•rrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional based  upon  the  way  the 
Texas  statute  was  drawn.  Reasonable 
men  could  reach  that  conclusion.  Ob- 
riously  they  split  5  to  4.  So  reasonable 
nea  and  women  were  closely  divided 
00  that  issue.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
Question  the  patriotism  of  any  one  of 
the  judges  no  matter  how  they  voted. 

But  I  was  a  little  shocked  when  you 
nkd  the  majority  decision,  to  read 
uch  langxiage  with  regard  to  the  flag 
u  the  Court  saying  that:  "No  separate 
Judicial  category  exists  for  protecting 
the  American  flag  alone."  I  was 
iho(±ed  to  hear  the  Court  say  that  it 
jM  not  know  "how  to  decide  if—"  if 
"-the  flag  was  a  symbol  that  was  'suf- 
Mently  special  to  warrant  imique 
iUtus  In  our  country."  " 


Regardless  of  how  they  came  about 
the  decision,  regardless  of  whether  it 
was  5-4.  9-0,  or  5-4  the  other  way.  I 
was  dumbfounded  to  read  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  that  they  could  not  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  flag  was 
"•  •  •  sufflcienUy  special  to  warrant 
imique  status  in  our  coimtry."  It  did 
not  say  "•  •  •  in  our  Constitution." 

The  reason  that  is  so  important,  I 
say  to  my  good  friend,  Seiuitor  Coheh. 
who  is  the  major  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
I  am  about  to  put  in.  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  ih  presiding,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  is  that  in  order  to  have  a 
first  amendment  exception  there  has 
to  be  a  compelling  State  or  compelling 
governmental  interest.  And  there  is  a 
compelling  governmental  Interest  if 
the  court  can  find  that  the  flag  is 
"sufficiently  special"  and  has  a 
"unique  sUtus"  to  warrant  protection. 
Let  me  speak  to  two  points  In  the 
short  amount  of  time  I  have  left.  One, 
there  is  in  fact  a  special  requirement 
for  unity  and  pride  embodied  in  that 
flag  in  this  country  unlike  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  reason  I  say  that,  and  It  is  often 
pointed  out  to  me  by  my  colleagues 
and  the  press  that  Prance  does  not 
have  a  statute  to  protect  Its  flag,  the 
Union  Jack  in  Great  Britain  does  not 
have  special  status  in  terms  of  how  it 
is  protected,  and  I  respond  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  You  do  not  define  a 
French  person  or  an  Englishman  by 
what  they  believe,  or  what  form  of 
government  they  subscribe  to.  You 
define  them  based  on  their  ethnicity. 
You  can  determine  who  is  French, 
who  is  British,  by  their  ethnicity.  How 
do  you  define  an  American?  Do  you 
define  Americans  based  on  their  color, 
on  their  religious  beliefs,  or  on  their 
parental  and  grandparental  lineage? 
We  are  the  most  unique  democracy  in 
the  history  of  mankind  because  we  are 
the  most  heterogenous  nation  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  And  we  have  re- 
mained strong,  vibrant,  and  vital  In 
spite  of  that  great  diversity. 

These  young  people  are  taught  in 
school  as  we  were  that  our  strength 
flows  from  our  diversity.  That  is  true 
ultimately.  But  initially,  our  diversity 
pushes  us  apart.  It  does  not  bring  us 
together.  The  fact  that  we  are  black 
and  white  does  not  generate  confi- 
dence. It  generates  fear  initially. 

The  fact  that  we  are  Christian  and 
Jew  does  not  send  us  running  into  one 
another's  embrace  to  herald  our  dif- 
ferences. ICankind  fears  that  which  is 
different,  and  we  are  very  different, 
except  in  one  very  important  regard. 
That  is  that  we  are,  as  a  Nation,  more 
or  less  united  on  the  means  by  which 
we  can  realize  our  dreams  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  will  guide 
us  in  oiu-  attempt  to  fulfill  our 
dreams— the  Constitution— a  covenant, 
if  you  will,  embodied  in  that  flag,  to 
the  President's  right.  That  is  the  na- 


tional symbol  of  unity,  and  we  need 
unity  in  this  country  because  we  are  so 
diverse. 

Symbols  are  important.  We  would 
have  to  be  blind  to  world  history  to 
not  understand  that  sjrmbols  are  im- 
portant. And  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Presiding  Officer,  that  we  have  a 
symbol— unlike  the  Court's  inability  to 
recognize  it— that  is  needed  to  unite 
this  Nation,  this  diverse  Nation,  and 
the  symbol  is  the  flag.  That  is  why. 
Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  reintroduce  my 
legislation  on  flag  burning.  The  origi- 
nal legislation  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  as  an  amendment  to  the 
child  care  bill,  but  since  there  may  be 
extended  debate  on  that  child  care  bill 
in  the  House.  I  have  decided  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  to  reintroduce 
the  bill,  slightly  modified,  after  con- 
sultation these  past  2  weeks  with  addi- 
tional constitutional  scholars. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  both 
Democrat  and  Republican,  who  Join 
me  in  introducing  this  bill,  believe 
that  we  must  protect  the  American 
flag  and  the  cherished  value  it  em- 
bodies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  umanimous  con- 
sent that  I  have  5  more  minutes  to 
proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
the  Senator  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ab- 
solutely confident  that  we  can  do  this, 
that  is  protect  the  flag,  by  statute. 
And  I  now  send  to  the  desk  such  a" 
statute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  proposed  statute  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  it 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Delaware  as  the  prime  cosponsor.  Sen- 
ator RoTH,  along  with  Senator  Cohkh, 
as  the  two  prime  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  make  an  unusual  request 
that  his  name  might  also  be  added. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  delighted  to  do 
that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  [Mr. 
Adams]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  I  also 
point  out  that  there  are  21  additional 
cosponsors  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
In  my  view,  and  in  the  view  of  several 
distinguished  constitutional  scholars 
with  whom  I  have  consulted,  the  legis- 
lation I  have  offered  today  can  and 
must  be  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court 
emphasized  in  its  decision  that  the 
Texas  law.  which  was  overruled,  was 
not  aimed  at  protecting  the  physical 
integrity  of  the  flag  in  all  circum- 
stances. This  is  important.  It  was 
aimed  instead  at  protecting  it  against 
only  those  acts  of  physical  destruction 
that  would  "cause  serious  offense  to 
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others."  I  wlU  not  take  the  time,  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  the  time  this 
morning,  to  elaborate  further,  except 
to  say  that  If  In  fact  the  Texas  statute 
had  Just  said  you  cannot  biim  the  flag, 
period,  it  would  have  been  constitu- 
ttonal.  in  the  opinion  of  most  constitu- 
tional scholars.  But  it  said  that  if  you 
bum  this  flag  and  as  a  consequence 
cause  serious  offense  to  my  friend 
from  niinois,  then  you  have  violated 
the  Texas  statute.  If  I  bum  the  flag 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  were  not 
offended,  or  none  of  the  pages  were 
offended,  and  nobody  in  this  revered 
gallery  was  offended,  then  it  would 
not  be  an  offense.  The  gravamen  of 
the  offense  must  be  that  it  caused  of- 
fense to  others. 

Now,  the  court  concluded,  because 
that  is  the  basis  upon  which  one  is 
found  guilty  or  not  guilty,  that  guilt 
depended  thus  upon  "the  communica- 
tive impact  of  the  action."  That  is  get- 
ting Und  of  fancy  here,  but  that  is  the 
phrase,  "communicative  impact." 

If  there  were  no  impact  by  my  burn- 
ing, other  than  the  flag  went  up  in 
flames,  if  it  did  not  offend  anybody 
out  there,  if  the  defendant  could  have 
proved  nobody  was  offended,  then  he 
would  not  be  guilty  under  Texas  law. 
and  the  court  says  that.  But  the  court 
says  because  it  depended  on  a  commu- 
nicative impact,  that  as  I  was  trying  to 
offend  you  when  I  burned  the  flag,  it 
falls  into  the  realm  of  the  first  amend 
ment.  because  you  caiuiot  outlaw 
things  because  they  offend  other 
people,  by  and  large,  but  you  can 
outlaw  actions  merely  because  you 
wish  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
flag,  of  a  specific  item. 

In  contrast,  the  legislation  that  we 
have  offered  today  eliminates  refer- 
ences to  the  conununicative  Impact  of 
the  prohibited  acts.  In  other  words, 
prosecution  under  our  bill  will  not 
depend  on  whether  the  flag  is  used  for 
commiinicative  or  noncommunlcative 
purposes,  or  whether  any  particular 
group  of  people  might  be  appalled  or 
applaud  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  President,  great  care  and  delib- 
eration have  gone  into  this  approach. 
I  have  consulted  with  significant 
scholars,  including  Dick  Howard,  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School: 
Rex  Lee.  former  Solicitor  General 
imder  the  Reagan  administration: 
Lawrence  Tribe,  professor  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  just  to  name  a  few.  I  have 
taken  each  of  their  views  into  account. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  under  the  terms 
of  the  imanimous  consent  agreement 
entered  into  last  Friday,  as  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  will  be 
holding  a  series  of  hearings  on  these 
important  issues,  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  introduced  by  my  friend 
from  niinois  and  the  Republican 
leader,  the  constitutional  amendment 
introduced  by  Senator  Byrd.  and  this 
legislation,  as  well  as  other  constitu- 
tional amendments. 


We  wiD  begin  those  hearings,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  I  will  have  at 
least  one  major  hearing  prior  to  our 
leaving  in  August.  There  will  be  at 
least  one  major  hearing  during  the 
month  of  August  while  we  are  in 
recess,  and  we  will  have  at  least  two 
major  hearings  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember and  report  back  to  this  body 
on  a  constitutional  amendment,  as 
well  as  a  statute,  if  one  is  reported  out 
of  conunittee.  If  they  are  not  reported 
out  of  committee,  they  are  reported 
back  unfavorably,  but  they  will  be  re- 
ported back. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying,  if  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  needed,  so  be  it.  But  I  believe  if  you 
can  do  something  by  statute  without 
further  adding  to  the  Constitution,  it 
is  wiser  and  more  reasonable  to  do  so. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  make  it 
the  law  of  the  land  that  one  cannot 
bum  the  flag  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
that  be  done.  1  think  it  should  be  done 
by  statute.  If  it  proves  that  that 
cannot  be  done— which  I  am  certain  it 
can— but  if  it  proves  it  cannot  be  done, 
then  it  is  the  time  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  if  in  fact  we  need 
one.  because  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment process  would  take  a  long  time. 
This  could  be  passed  the  day  after  we 
report  it  back.  It  can  be  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  on  the 
President's  desk  by  mid-October.  A 
constitutional  amendment  could  take 
or  will  take  months  and  could  take 
years. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  4  weeks  ago, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  a  case 
that— since  the  time  it  was  handed 
down— has  captured  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  nearly  all  Americans.  Prom 
the  schoolboy  in  Seattle  to  the  farmer 
in  Dubuque  to  the  dockworker  in  Wil- 
mington. DE.  we've  all  been  talking 
about  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  what's  become  known  as  the 
flag-burning  case.  Whether  we  believe 
the  decision  was  wrong— as  I  do — or 
right,  it's  touched  a  nerve  among  all  of 
us. 
Why  is  that  so? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  lies  deep 
within  us. 

We  might  each  express  it  different- 
ly, but  the  passion  we  feel  when  we  see 
Old  Glory  mournfully  draped  over  a 
fallen  hero's  casket,  as  it  goes  by  in  a 
solenm  funeral  procession:  or  Joyously 
flown  over  our  town  squares  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday  that  we  just 
celebrated:  whether  the  flag  flies  defi- 
antly on  the  shoulders  of  the  marines 
who  hoisted  it  at  Iwo  Jima  on  an  un- 
known peak  called  Mount  Suribachi. 
or  simply  flutters  In  a  warm  breeze  at 
the  ballpark  on  a  summer's  evening, 
when  we  stand  with  our  children  and 
salute  our  Nation,  the  emotions  that 
the  flag  stirs  in  us  are  really  quite  ex- 
traordinary. 


The  flag  is  truly  the  Nation's  moit 
revered  and  profound  symbol,  repre- 
senting all  that  this  country  standb 
for.  After  all,  the  "Stars  and  Bars"- 
flrst  flown  on  January  2,  1778— tw 
older  than  the  Declaration  of  Ind^ 
pendence— older  than  America  itself. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  was  saddened  by 
the  Court's  decision,  and  I  wu 
shocked  to  hear  the  Court  say  that  it 
did  not  know  "how  to  decide"  if  the 
flag  was  a  symbol  that  was  "sufficient- 
ly special  to  warrant  •  •  •  imique 
status"  in  our  country. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  I  must  disagree. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  a  backseat  to 
no  man  or  woman  who  serves  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  when  it  comes  to  being  a 
defender  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  par- 
ticularly the  first  amendment.  I  de- 
fended first  amendment  rights  in  con- 
nection with  the  Agents  Identification 
Act;  I  defended  first  amendment 
rights  in  opposing  parts  of  S.  1,  the 
Criminal  Code  reform  legislation,  th»t 
would  have  criminalized  the  disclosure 
of  certain  Government  secrets;  and  I 
defended  first  amendment  rights  in 
pressing  the  FBI  to  investigate  the 
Clspes  matter.  When  it  comes  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  generally,  I  have  fought 
to  protect  the  fifth  amendment  righb 
of  aliens  with  respect  to  extradition 
under  the  Inunigration  Reform  Act;  I 
have  fought  to  defend  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial: 
and  I  have  fought  to  preserve  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  under  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1984. 

The  first  amendment's  protection 
for  freedom  of  speech  is  not,  however, 
absolute,  as  the  Supreme  Court  hat 
recognized  on  numerous  occaslon& 
Several  exceptions  have  been  recof- 
nized— for  example,  the  first  amend- 
ment does  not  provide  protection  for 
defamatory  statements:  for  obscene 
materials,  as  the  Supreme  Court  reaf- 
firmed just  a  few  weeks  ago;  and  tot 
artistic  and  other  creative  works  pro- 
tected by  our  copyright  laws.  So  why 
shouldn't  we  recognize  an  exception 
for  national  unity  and  pride— In  which 
there  certainly  is  a  compelling  govern- 
mental interest. 

We  who  inhabit  this  great  land  form 
the  most  unique  and  heterogenow 
nation  on  Earth.  We  were  told  when 
we  were  children  that  we  were  a  melt- 
ing pot— and  that  this  is  what  made  ui 
strong.  But  that  is  not  true— people 
fear  diversity.  The  fact  that  we  are 
black  and  white  does  not  generate 
love— but  fear.  The  fact  that  we  are 
Christian  and  Jew  does  not  send  ai 
running  into  one  another's  embrace 
heralding  our  difference.  Our  divenlty 
initially  pushes  us  apart— not  togeth- 
er. 

What  holds  us  together  as  a  nation 
is  not  our  ethnicity,  but  one  over- 
whelming notion— the  notion  that  we 
have  all.  by  and  large,  committed  to 
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realise  our  dreams  and  resolve  our  dif- 
ference aocording  to  a  set  of  guidelines 
that  are  listed  in  the  Constitution— a 
Mvenant,  If  you  wiU— the  singfle  most 
obvious,  clear  and  unquesUoned 
lymbol  of  which  is  the  American  flag. 

That  flag  symbolizes  our  national 
ODlty  and  our  sense  of  conununity— 
and  we  have  a  compelling  interest  in 
its  protection.  Our  sense  of  communi- 
ty is  critically  important  if  we  are  to 
iolve  the  problems  confrcmting  this 
ever-changing  Nation. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President.  Just  2 
days  after  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  flag  decision.  I  stood  on  this 
floor  and  Introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  flag  burning  law 
that  would  have  allowed  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  continue  to  make  flag 
burning  and  other  acts  of  flag  destruc- 
tion a  crime  while  remaining  consist- 
ent with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
tai  Texas  against  Johnson.  That  legis- 
lation—which had  bipartisan  sup- 
port—passed the  Senate  imanlmously 
as  an  amendment  to  the  child  care 
bill. 

I  rise  today  to  reintroduce  that  legis- 
lation. As  we  know,  there  may  be  ex- 
tended debate  In  the  House  on  the 
child  care  bill.  And  so  I  have  decided— 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues. 
Democrats  and  Republicans— to  once 
again  offer  my  legislation— slightly 
modified  after  consultation  these  past 
■everal  weeks  with  additional  constitu- 
tional scholars. 

My  good  friend  from  the  great  State 
of  Delaware.  Senator  Roth,  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Maine, 
Senator  CoHzir,  join  me  as  principal 
vonsors  of  this  legislation.  I  thank 
them  for  their  support,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

As  a  freestanding  bill,  the  legislation 
we've  Introduced  today  can  be  erutcted 
into  law  quickly— so  that  without  any 
further  delay,  we  can  ensure  that  flag 
burning  and  other  similar  acts  of  de- 
itructlon  of  the  flag  are  against  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  see  this  entire  issue  swal- 
kiwed  up  by  the  roar  of  partisan  poll- 
tics.  They  would  like  to  make  the 
flag— which  historically  has  been 
tligned  not  with  one  party  but  with  all 
parties,  not  with  some  people  but  with 
all  people— an  issue  for  the  next  elec- 
tion and  for  elections  in  years  to  come. 
The  would  like  to  tum  what  has  been 
the  eternal  unifier  of  this  diverse  land 
into  the  great  divider.  They  would  like 
to  split  the  values  that  we  aU  hold- 
patriotism,  love  of  country,  pride  in 
our  land— along  party  lines,  so  that 
the  flag  becomes  the  property  of 
nme,  but  not  all,  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  not  and  we 
should  not  engage  in  such  partisan 
debate. 

There  is  a  way  of  remedying  the 
Court's    decision    in    Texas    against 


Johnson— and  remedying  It  easily, 
quickly  and  constitutioiuOly.  We  can 
protect  the  American  flag— as  we 
must— and  the  cherished  values  that 
the  flag  onbodies.  We  can  do  this  by  a 
statute  that  achieves  the  objectives  de- 
sired by  all  of  us.  We  can  take  the  stat- 
utory route  if— as  a  recent  New  York 
Times  editorial  said— we  "want  a 
result  instead  of  an  issue." 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  achieve  that  result.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Federal  law  on  flag  burn- 
ing to  read  as  foUows: 

Whoever  knowingly  mutilates,  defaces, 
bums,  maintains  aa  the  floor  or  ground,  or 
tramples  upon  any  flag  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  lx>th. 

In  my  view  and  in  the  view  of  the 
several  constitutional  scholars  I  have 
consulted,  this  law  would  allow  the 
Govenunent  to  continue  to  make  flag 
burning  and  other  acts  of  destruction 
of  the  flag  a  crime  while  remaining 
consistent  with  the  majority  opinion 
in  Texas  against  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  the  Texas  law  at  issue 
in  the  Supreme  Court  case  made  it  a 
crime: 

To  defile,  damage  or  otherwise  physically 
mistreat  (the  American  Flag)  In  a  way  that 
the  actor  knows— and  here's  the  key  lan- 
guage-will seriously  offend  one  or  more 
persons  likely  to  observe  or  discover  his 
action. 

As  Justice  Breiman  emphasized,  the 
Texas  law  was  thus  not  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting the  physical  integrity  of  the 
flag  in  all  circimistances,  but  instead 
was  aimed  at  protecting  it  against  only 
those  acts  of  physical  destruction  that 
"would  cause  serious  offense  to 
others."  And  as  Justice  Breiman  con- 
cluded, whether  the  Texas  law  was 
violated  "thus  depended  on  the  com- 
municative impact"  of  the  conduct. 

In  first  amendment  terms,  therefore, 
the  Texas  statute  was  not  neutral. 
Rather,  it  applied  only  to  those  cir- 
cumstances in  which  there  was  "seri- 
ous offense  to  others,"  and  as  a  result 
it  was  subject  to  the  most  exacting 
scrutiny  under  the  first  amendment. 

Thus,  Justice  Brennan  drew  a  criti- 
cal distinction  l>etween  the  kinds  of 
flag  statutes  that  would  be  constitu- 
tional—those that  ban  destruction  of 
the  flag  in  all  circumstances,  regard- 
less of  the  point  of  view  lieing  ex- 
pressed—and those  that  would  be  im- 
constitutional— those,  like  the  Texas 
statute,  in  which  the  application  of 
the  law  is  in  fact  inextricably  linked  to 
the  expression  of  a  particular  point  of 
view. 

The  legislation  I've  offered  satisfies 
the  test  outlined  by  the  Court  and 
falls  into  the  category  of  flag  statutes 
that  are  constitutional.  I've  eliminated 
the  phrase  "casts  contempt"  and  the 
word  "publicly,"  and  I've  made  sure 
that  none  of  the  key  operative  words 
are  imbued  with  any  element  of  com- 


mimication.  Thus,  the  bill  eliminates 
any  reference  to  the  oonmumicative 
impact  of  the  prohibited  acts  on 
others. 

What  we've  done,  Mr.  President,  is 
draft  a  bill  that  is  "content  netiwal"- 
so  that  operation  of  the  statute  does 
not  depend  on  whether  the  flag  is  used 
for  communicative  or  noncommunlca- 
tive piuDoses,  or  upon  whether  any 
particular  group  of  people  might  ap- 
plaud or  oi>po8e  what  the  person  is 
doing. 

In  its  recent  pronouncements  of  the 
subject,  the  Supreme  Cotut  has  said 
that  a  "content  neutral"  regulation  is 
one  that  is  "Justified  without  refer- 
ence to  the  content  of  regulated 
speech"— which  means  that  the  Gov- 
enunent caimot  grant  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  those  whose  views  it  finds  ac- 
ceptable, and  deny  them  to  those 
whose  views  it  finds  imacceptable.  My 
proposed  legislation  meets  that  test. 

It's  important  in  examining  this 
issue,  I  might  add.  to  understand  that 
the  Government  has  a  legitimate  in- 
terest in  protecting  the  American  flag. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  made  that 
crystal  clear.  What's  Important  is  that 
when  the  Government  decides  to  pro- 
tect that  interest,  it  must  do  so  in  a 
"content  neutral"  maimer— which  is 
precisely  what  my  bill  does. 

Some  might  question  whether  the 
Government  can  properly  protect 
against  private  acts  of  destruction. 
After  all,  some  might  say,  if  I  buy  a 
flag,  why  can't  I  do  anything  I  want 
with  it?  I  would  argue  that  this  is  a 
red  herring.  As  one  of  the  professors 
with  whom  I  consulted— Dick  Howard 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School— pointed  out,  there  are  certain 
things  of  such  Intrinsic  value  that  the 
Government  has  a  substantial  Interest 
in  protecting  them,  even  when  private- 
ly owned. 

Take  historic  preservation  laws,  for 
example.  If  I  own  a  home  that's  been 
designated  as  a  historic  landmark.  I 
have  to  check  with  the  Oovemment 
before  I  can  alter  its  phsrsical  struc- 
ture. Even  though  I  own  the  home  and 
even  though  it's  my  own  property.  I'm 
limited  in  what  I  can  do  with  it.  The 
same  rationale  applies  to  my  bill  and 
its  limitation  on  what  people  can  do  to 
the  flag,  even  a  flag  they  own. 

Mr.  President,  serious  and  extensive 
study  has  gone  Into  my  approach,  and 
each  word  has  been  chosen  with  great 
care  and  deliberation.  I've  constilted 
with  constitutional  scholars  and  Su- 
preme Court  practitioners  whose  views 
are  diverse  and  cross  the  Ideological 
spectrum— Dick  Howard,  as  I've  men- 
tioned, from  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School:  Rex  Lee,  former  Solicitor 
General  under  President  Reagan,  and 
currently  president  of  Brigham  Young 
University;  Henry  Monaghan.  from 
Columbia  Law  School:  Laurence  Tribe, 
from   Harvard   Law   School;   William 
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Colcnuui,  fonner  Secretary  of  Tr&ns- 
porUUon  under  President  Ford; 
Walter  Dellln«cr.  froin  Duke  Law 
School— to  name  Just  a  few.  I've  taken 
each  of  their  views  into  account  in 
coming  up  with  my  legislation. 

As  we  debate  the  merits  of  my  stat- 
ute and  any  other  approaches  that 
might  be  offered,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  one  fact.  This  is  not  a  debate  about 
who  is  a  "better  American"  or  about 
who  believes  in  the  flag  and  the  cher- 
ished values  it  embodies  more  than 
someone  else.  I  can  state  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  we  all  believe 
in  the  flag  and  those  cherished  values. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered Into  last  Friday,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  be  holding  a  series  of 
hearings  on  this  important  issue. 
These  hearings  wUl  be  thorough  and 
fair,  and  wlU  provide  an  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  both  the  legislation  I've 
introduced  today  as  well  as  the  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  have  a  complete  record  on  which 
to  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  Congress  and 
the  President  to  waste  no  time  in  en- 
acting my  flag-protection  legislation— 
to  make  it  the  law  of  the  land— and  to 
join  me  in  giving  life  once  more  to  the 
American's  creed  proposed  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  by  William  Tyler 
Page.  It  goes  like  this: 

I  believe  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  •  •  •  established  upon 
those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes.  I  there- 
fore believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to 
obey  it«  laws,  to  respect  the  flag,  and  to 
defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
moving  swiftly,  surely  and  safely  to  re- 
store the  dignity  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  flag  we  have  respected  all  of  our 
lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  ray  colleagues 
for  their  indulgence  in  giving  me  an 
additional  amount  of  time. 

I  introduced  the  bill  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Roth  and  Cohkn  and  myself. 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  foUows: 

S.  1338 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Revretentative*    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congrett  auembUd. 

8ECTIO.N  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Biden  Roth 
Cohen  Flag  Protection  Act  of  1989" 
SEC.  r  AMENDME^rr  to  tttle  im. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  700  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  mutilates,  de- 
faces, bunu.  maintains  on  the  floor  or 
ground,  or  tramples  upon  any  flag  of  the 
United  SUtes  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
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1 1.000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. ". 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  my  friend  yield  for 
a  moment? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  wonder  if  my  col- 
league would  accommodate  me  by 
showing  me  as  a  cosponsor  as  well. 

Mr.  BIDEIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Exon]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  two  Senators  from  Delaware 
for  introducing  this  legislation. 

I  know  there  may  be  a  tendency  to 
try  and  characterize  the  offense  that  I 
think  virtually  everyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber feels  toward  the  Individual  who 
burned  and  desecrated  the  American 
flag.  But  I  would  hope  that  this 
debate  would  not  turn  into  an  issue  of 
who  is  liberal  or  who  is  conservative, 
whether  one  is  Republican  or  one  is 
Democrat,  and  whether  this  statutory 
approach  is  weak  or  passive  or  reactive 
or  not  strong  enough  to  overturn  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

I  frankly  think  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  was  wrong.  I  think  there  was 
a  basis  for  distinguishing  this  particu- 
lar act.  and  it  was  an  act  as  opposed  to 
speech  in  my  judgment. 

As  Senator  Biden  has  pointed  out. 
the  first  amendment  is  not  absolute. 
We  do  not  have  absolute  freedom  to 
say  whatever  we  want  to  say.  We 
cannot  defame  individuals.  We  cannot 
stand  in  a  public  square  and  yell  ob- 
scenities. 

As  Justice  Holmes  once  reminded  us 
many  years  ago.  a  person  caimot  false- 
ly shout  'fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 

There  are  recognized  limitations  not 
only  to  speech  but  also  to  action. 
There  are  a  number  of  acts  which  are 
protected  under  the  first  amendment. 
We  cannot  desecrate  public  monu- 
ments. We  would  not,  for  example, 
allow  the  desecration  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  Someone  could  not 
spray  paint  on  that  monument,  or 
place  a  swastika  or  other  offensive 
symbols  on  it. 

So  there  are  no  absolute  guarantees 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  conduct  itself— burning  the 
American  flag— offervslve  as  it  is.  in  my 
judgment  was  not  protected  by  the 
first  amendment,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  on  a  5-4  decision  that  it 
was. 


Mr.  President.  Senator  BiDEif  point- 
ed out  the  need  to  reaffirm  our  comlt- 
ment  to  Important  symbols.  I  think  It 
was  Napoleon  who  said  he  could  per- 
suade men  to  let  their  veins  for  a  piece 


of   bunting.   That   is   how   Important 
symbols  are  in  human  existence. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  Impor- 
tant symbol  than  the  American  flag.  It 
is  something  that  is  deeply  ingrained 
In  our  experience.  We  certainly  fly  it 
proudly  on  patriotic  days.  All  of  us 
who  have  been  out  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  break  and  participated  in  the  var- 
ious parades  aroimd  our  respective 
States  know  the  deep  sense  of  commit- 
ment there  Is  to  this  coimtry  and  what 
that  flag  represents. 

We  lower  It  to  half  mast  to  symbol- 
ize our  grief  over  fallen  coUegues.  Our 
veterans'  caskets  are  shrouded  in  It. 
We  are  now  celebrating  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  man's  landing  on  the  Moon. 
Planting  the  flag  on  the  surface  of  the 
Moon  was  the  first  act  of  our  ApoUo 
astronauts.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
unique  symbol  In  our  entire  coimtry. 

Going  back  to  the  days  long  since 
passed  in  high  school  and  college,  I 
can  remember  there  was  no  greater 
thrill  than  standing  on  a  basketball 
court  or  baseball  diamond  listening  to 
the  national  anthem  being  played  and 
seeing  the  flag  being  saluted. 

So  it  has  a  special  place.  I,  too,  was 
stunned  to  read  the  majority's  opinion 
about  the  need  to  search  around  and 
see  if  we  could  find  some  national  con- 
sensus about  the  Importance  of  that 
symbol.  It  was  an  astonishing  state- 
ment, in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  simply  a 
question  of  whether  we  must  pass  a 
statute  or  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  may  be  necessary  to  do  both. 
In  this  instance.  Senator  Biden  has 
offered  a  statutory  approach  that  can 
in  fact  correct  the  situation  by  amend- 
ing the  law  to  conform  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  I  think  that  it  Is  a  posi- 
tive approach.  I  think  It  Is  a  wise  ap- 
proach. I  hope  It  is  possible  to  do  so.  If 
it  is  not.  I  certainly  would  support  a 
constitutional  amendment.  In  fact.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  Constitution.  But 
it  may  not  be  necessary  that  we  go 
through  that  entire  process,  and  I  do 
not  think  anyone  should  stand  on  this 
floor  and  attack  the  motivations  of 
any  individual  Member  because  he  is 
not  a  cosponsor  of  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  think  this  legislation  is  a  way  in 
which  we  can  achieve  our  objective  of 
trying  to  protect  the  Integrity  and  the 
symbolism  of  the  American  flag. 

I  recall  being  on  the  floor  when  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  took  the  floor, 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
did  as  well,  to  discuss  an  event  that 
took  place  In  Chicago,  in  which  we  had 
a  so-called  artist  who  laid  an  American 
flag  on  the  floor  and  required  patrons 
to  that  art  exhibit  to  step  across  and 
violate  that  flag  In  order  to  sign  their 
names  to  the  registry. 

All  of  us  took  the  floor  and  chal- 
lenged that  particular  act.  It  was  not 
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an  act  of  art.  It  was  a  desecration  of 
the  American  flag.  We  spckjt  out  very 
loudly.  Senator  Dolk  was  the  flrst.  and 
Indeed  his  own  background  makes  him 
the  natural  leader  for  those  wishing  to 
speak  and  criticize  the  desecration  of 
the  American  flag. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
lieep  this  issue  in  perspective.  There 
are  going  to  be  Republicans  support- 
ing Senator  Bioen's  measure;  there  are 
going  to  be  Republicans  certainly  sup- 
porting Senator  Dole's  measures  and 
Senator  THTJBMOin>'s.  But  if  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  amend  the  Federal 
sUtute  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  pro- 
tect the  integrity  and  the  honor  of  the 
American  flag,  I  think  we  should  do 
so. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join 
Senators  Biden  and  Roth  today  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  remedy  the 
DjS.  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision 
In  Texas  versus  Johnson,  upholding 
the  burning  of  the  American  flag  as  a 
political  expression  protected  by  the 
first  amendment.  The  legislation 
amends  the  Federal  flag  desecration 
sUtute  to  meet  constitutional  objec- 
tions and  it  will,  therefore,  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  continue  to 
make  flag  desecration  a  crime  while 
remaining  consistent  with  the  Court's 
decision  in  Johnson. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision 
touched  off  an  outcry  of  opposition  in 
Congress  and  throughout  the  country. 
Old  Glory  evokes  deep  emotions  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
in  this  country,  many  of  whom  have 
made  sacrifices  in  the  defense  of  the 
ideas  of  liberty  and  freedom  that  the 
flag  represents.  It  is  unique,  a  special 
emblem  of  our  principles  aiid  ideals, 
and  of  our  Nation's  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Americans  stand  respectfully 
when  it  rises,  fly  It  from  their  front 
porches  on  patriotic  holidays,  lower  it 
to  half  mast  in  times  of  tragedy  and 
shroud  their  veterans'  caskets  in  it.  It 
is  our  most  revered  national  symbol. 

As  Justice  Stevens  noted  in  his  dis- 
sent In  the  Johnson  case: 

A  country's  flag  is  a  symbol  of  more  than 
"nationhood  and  national  unity."  It  also  sig- 
nifies the  ideas  that  characterize  the  society 
that  has  chosen  that  emblem  as  well  as  the 
ipecial  history  that  has  animated  the 
crowth  and  power  of  those  ideas.  The  value 
of  the  flag  as  a  symbol  cannot  be  measured. 

I  respect  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
role  it  plays  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. But  I  cannot  agree  with  a  deci- 
sion which  permits  the  defacement  of 
the  symbol  of  our  country's  most  cher- 
ished values  and  ideals. 

The  Court  held  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
action  was  expressive  conduct  protect- 
ed by  the  first  amendment.  I  share  the 
Court's  reverence  for  the  first  amend- 
ment and  fully  agree  with  the  court 
that  if  there  is  a  fimdamental  princi- 
ple underlsring  the  first  amendment,  it 
is  that  the  Government  may  not  pro- 
hibit the  expression  of  an  Idea  simply 


because  society  finds  the  Idea  Itself  of- 
fensive or  disagreeable. 

However.  I  believe  that  It  Is  possible 
to  honor  the  first  amendment's  pro- 
tectitm  for  freedom  of  speech  while 
recognizing  that  the  flag  Is  a  unique 
national  symbol  that  warrants  unique 
protection.  Preventing  the  physical 
desecration  of  this  unique  symbol  does 
not  in  any  manner  Inhibit  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  criticize  the  United 
States,  its  policies,  or  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded. 

The  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the 
Texas  statute  because  it  foimd  that 
the  law  was  designed  to  protect  the 
flag  only  against  abuse  that  would  be 
offensive  to  others,  rather  than  pro- 
tecting the  flag  from  physical  destruc- 
tion in  all  circimistances.  It  was,  there- 
fore, in  the  Court's  view  Mr.  Johnson's 
expression  of  an  idea — contempt  for 
the  flag  and  what  it  represents,  and 
his  desire  to  convey  that  message  to 
those  who  witnessed  the  flag  burn- 
ing—that was  targeted  for  pimlsh- 
ment. 

While  the  contempt  and  hatred  Mr. 
Johnson  expressed  for  the  United 
States  by  his  words  and  his  actions  are 
offensive  to  me  and  to  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  Americans.  I  do  not  dispute  his 
right  to  express  or  advocate  such 
views.  It  is  not  his  views  but  rather  his 
action  in  physically  violating  the 
American  flag  that  is  In  question  here. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  removes  from  the  Federal  flag 
statute  those  words  that  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  attempting  to  suppress 
certain  types  of  expression  or  speech. 
By  amending  the  law  so  that  it  is  "con- 
tent neutral."  it  will  prohibit  the  dese- 
cration of  the  flag  in  all  circumstances 
without  reference  to  the  message  or 
point  of  view  being  conveyed. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  its  profound  disappoint- 
ment that  the  Texas  statute  prohibit- 
ing the  desecration  of  the  flag  was 
found  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  ex- 
pressing its  continuing  conunitment  to 
preserving  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
the  flag  as  a  sjmibol  of  our  Nation  and 
its  aspirations  and  ideals.  We  can  dem- 
onstrate that  commitment  and,  at  the 
same  time,  remedy  the  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Johnson  by  enacting  the  legis- 
lation being  introduced  today.  By  pro- 
hibiting the  desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  regardless  of  any  political  ex- 
pression the  individual  may  want  to 
convey  by  his  action,  the  legislation 
will  achieve  the  result  we  all  seek,  and 
it  will  do  so  quickly  and  constitutional- 
ly. 

Finally,  I  applaud  Senator  Biden  for 
his  woiic  and  leadership  on  this  issue. 
And,  I  join  him  in  urging  our  col- 
leagues to  work  with  us  In  supporting 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 


stitution of  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  will  read  as  follows: 

The  Congress  and  the  SUtes  shall  have 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  physical  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Amending  the  Constitution  is  a  seri- 
ous matter,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  un- 
dertake this  endeavor  hastily  nor  do  I 
take  it  lightly.  We  must  proceed  care- 
fully, but  always  keep  in  focus  our  ob- 
jective. The  American  flag  is  a  sacred 
symbol  of  this  Nation's  unprecedented 
breadth  of  freedoms,  and,  as  such,  the 
flag  should  never  be  desecrated. 

Americans,  since  the  birth  of  this 
great  Nation,  have  fought  and  died  to 
forward  the  ideals  embodied  in  the 
American  flag.  They  strongly  believed 
in  these  ideals.  They  were  willing  to 
put  their  own  lives  on  the  line  in  de- 
fense of  democracy.  Citizens  every- 
where find  the  burning  or  desecration 
of  the  flag  offensive. 

Recently,  other  Senators  and  I  have 
been  flooded  with  letters  concerning 
the  flag  amendment.  A  large  majority 
of  our  citizens  have  expressed  their 
outrage  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion and  have  expressed  their  desire 
for  a  redress  of  this  issue. 

A  July  3,  1989,  Gallup  poll  in  News- 
week magazine  stated  that  over  71  per- 
cent^nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
American  people — support  an  amend- 
ment empowering  Congress  and  the 
States  to  prohibit  the  physical  dese- 
cration of  the  flag. 

The  American  flag  Is  woven  into 
every  facet  of  this  Nation's  being.  Su- 
preme Court  Chief  Justice  William 
Rehnquist  said  in  his  dissent  in  Texas 
versus  Johnson  that  the  American 
flag. 

*  *  *  has  come  to  be  the  visible  symbol 
embodying  our  Nation.  It  does  not  represent 
the  views  of  any  particular  political  party, 
and  it  does  not  represent  any  particular  po- 
litical phUosophy.  The  flag  is  not  simply  an- 
other "idea"  or  "point  of  view"  competing 
for  recognition  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 
Millions  and  millions  of  Americans  regard  it 
with  an  almost  mystical  reverence  regard- 
less of  what  sort  of  social,  political,  or  philo- 
sophical beliefs  they  may  have. 

Justice  Stevens,  who  incidentally. 
hapr>ens  to  be  an  niinoian.  said  in  his 
di^nt: 

Had  he  chosen  to  spray  paint — or  perhaps 
convey  with  a  motion  picture  projector— his 
message  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  facade  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  there  would  be  tm 
question  about  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  bis  means  of  expression. 
The  prohibition  would  be  supported  by  the 
legitimate  interest  in  preserving  the  quality 
of  an  important  national  asset. 

In  a  1969  Supreme  Coiui,  case. 
Street  versus  New  York,  former  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  said: 

I  believe  that  the  SUtes  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  have  the  power  to  protect  the 
flag  from  acts  of  desecration  and  dis- 
grace.* •  •  tilt  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine 
that,  had  the  Court  faced  this  issue,  it 
would  have  concluded  otherwise. 
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I  agree  with  former  Chief  Justice 
Wuren's  analysis.  Warren  realized  the 
true  value  of  the  flag,  and  sought  to 
protect  It 

Pormer  Justice  Hugo  Black  con- 
curred with  Warren  and  added: 

It  pttBft  my  belief  th&t  anything  In  the 
Federal  Constitution  b«rs  a  State  from 
making  the  deliberate  burning  of  the  Amerl 
can  flac  an  offense. 

I  agree  with  former  Justice  Black's 
statement. 

As  I  said  at  the  time  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Texas  versus  John- 
son, I  believe  one  can  disagree  vigor- 
ously with  the  policies  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  need  not  desecrate  the 
flag  to  make  one's  point.  The  courts 
have  placed  reasonable  limitations  on 
some  freedoms  in  the  past,  without 
significant  dilution  of  an  individual's 
freedoms.  This  amendment,  I  believe, 
does  not  encroach  upon  or  denigrate 
the  freedoms  expressed  under  the  first 
amendment. 

The  amendment  we  are  introducing 
prevents  the  desecration  of  the  flag 
through  simple,  clear  langauge.  It 
allows  Congress  and  the  States  to  pre- 
vent the  physical  desecration  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  The  lan- 
guage is  straightforward  and  correct. 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
this  matter,  Mr.  President,  and  after 
careful  review  of  the  decision  I  believe 
the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  prevent  the  physical  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  protects  a  unique  na- 
tional asset  while  not  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  free  speech. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

May  I  simply  say  this  in  conclusion 
I  am  delighted  to  cosponsor  the  legis- 
lation introduced  by  my  friend  from 
Delaware,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  will  vote 
for  that  bill.  I  hope  it  becomes  law 
quickly.  And  I  hope  that  shortly  it  is 
tested  in  the  courts. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ultimately  say  that  we 
can  effectively,  by  statute  and  by  legis- 
lation, address  this  problem,  that 
would  be  fine  with  this  Senator. 

Then  perhaps  the  question  of  pursu- 
ing the  question  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  become  moot.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  adopt  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  It  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  Houses  and  it  re- 
quires the  affirmation  and  support  of 
38  States.  So  that  takes  some  time. 
But  I  say  that  there  should  be  a  guar- 
antee somehow  under  the  laws  of  this 
great  Nation  that  we  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  flag. 

If  we  cannot  do  it  by  a  law.  if  we 
cannot  persuade  the  Supreme  Court  to 
reverse  Its  position,  then  I  say  it  is 
necessary  to  do  it  ultimately  by  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  In  Amer- 
ica, a  county  borne  proud  by  the  tradi- 
tions and  nationalities  of  countless  Im- 
migrants from  countries  around  the 
world,  our  flag  serves  as  an  emblem  of 
unity.  It  serves  as  a  symbol  of  courage 
and  virtue  and  truth  that  binds  us  all 
together  as  Americans.  In  a  land  made 
free  by  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of 
its  patriots,  the  flag  serves  as  the 
standard  of  liberty— the  still,  quiet,  in- 
spiring banner  our  heroes  followed  so 
boldly  into  war.  To  our  youth  it  repre- 
sents hope,  and  to  our  young  families 
security.  To  our  veterans  it  is  a  re- 
minder of  ideals  for  which  they  were 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives,  and  to 
our  seniors  it  is  the  embodiment  of 
principles  for  which  they  have  labored 
so  long. 

I.  too.  remember  returning  from 
war,  and  seeing  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  waving  crisply  in  the  wind  above 
port,  and  I  can't  tell  you  the  emotion  I 
felt  as  I  realized  that  I  was,  indeed, 
home.  Not  only  did  I  serve  beneath  its 
shadow  on  foreign  soil,  but  I  was  home 
to  reap  the  many  blessings  it  repre- 
sents—the blessing  of  being  an  Ameri- 
can. 

Because  the  flag  speaks  so  powerful- 
ly to  the  spirit  of  its  people.  America's 
detractors  know  that  by  defacing  it, 
ripping  it.  burning  it,  or  trampling 
upon  it.  they  are  violating  not  only 
the  fabric  of  red.  white,  and  blue,  but 
everything  for  which  it  stands— a 
nation  of  homes  and  families  under 
God,  making  life  better  for  our  chil- 
dren so  our  children,  in  turn,  can  do 
the  same  for  generations  to  come.  By 
violating  our  flag,  these  detractors 
know  they  are  violating  our  principles 
of  freedom  and  unity— principles  of 
our  very  foundation. 

I  believe  this  is  what  Daniel  Webster 
meant  when  he  stood  here  more  than 
150  years  ago.  and  said: 

Let  (our)  laat  feeble  and  lingering  glance 
•  •  •  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Re- 
public, now  known  and  honored  throughout 
the  Earth,  still  full  and  high  advanced.  Its 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  origi- 
nal luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted, 
nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its 
motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as 
What  is  all  this  worth."  *  •  •  But  every- 
where (let  it)  spread  all  over  the  characters 
of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds, 
as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land, 
and  in  very  wind  under  the  whole  heavens, 
that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true 
American  heart— Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable. 

Mr.  President,  when  America's  de- 
tractors violate  our  flag— whether  in 
the  alleys  of  Irsm  or  on  the  streets  of 
Dallas— they  are  insulting  all  who  be- 
lieve so  strongly  in  the  values  symbol- 
ized by  the  flag  as  well  as  assaulting 
those  very  values. 

Consequently,  I  am  Joining  with  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
BiOEN,  in  sponsoring  this  proposal  to 
protect  the  flag,  and  I  can  say  with 
safe  assurance  that  I  am  doing  so  with 


the  support  of  folks  back  home.  Since 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  my  office 
has  received  many  letters,  notes,  even 
poems  calling  for  protection  of  the 
flag. 

For  example,  one  man  from  Lewes 
wrote  to  tell  me:  "I  served  overseas  In 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II.  and 
when  I  saw  Old  Glory  flying  on  ships, 
or  on  the  islands,  I  had  a  sense  of  se- 
curity and  freedom.  Please  keep  it 
flying  high." 

A  lady  from  Dover  wrote: 

While   stationed   in  Spain   with   the  Air 

Force,    we   were    not   allowed   to   have  an 

American  flag  anywhere.  Finally  after  much 

red  tape."  one  small  flag  was  allowed  to  be 

carried  in  a  July  4th  parade. 

What  emotion  that  touched  off  in  all  of 
us! 

You'll  never  know  how  much  it  means 
until  you  aren't  allowed  to  fly  it!! 

Before  every  movie  at  the  base  theater 
they  played  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and 
at  the  end  they  would  show  the  flag.  Ever; 
time,  most  of  us  would  get  tears  in  our  eyes 
for  what  that  flag  symbolizes.  Thank  you 
for  your  efforts  to  protect  our  flag.  We  sup- 
port you  in  this  endeavor  with  our  prayers! 
We  know,  first  hand,  what  it  means  to  have 
the  liberty  to  fly  our  great  flag  taken  away! 
Please  keep  it  flying! 

Another  sweet  patriot  from  Mllford 
wrote: 

I  never  see  Old  Glory  raised  that  I  do  not 
shed  a  tear  thinking  of  my  Dad,  five  broth- 
ers, two  nephews,  four  cousins  and  one  son 
who  fought  to  protect  her.  •  •  •  I  fly  her 
every  day  the  weather  permits. 

Thousands  of  such  responses  have 
been  pouring  into  my  office,  many  of 
them  suggesting  what  the  penalties 
should  be  for  those  who  desecrate  the 
flag.  One  that  especially  caught  my  at- 
tention came  from  a  man  in  Millville. 
who  wrote: 

As  a  Pacific  veteran  of  World  War  II.  I 
have  always  felt  those  who  desecrated  the 
flag  should  be  trolled  for  blueflsh! 

I  was  also  surprised  by  the  niunber 
of  immigrants— naturalized  Ameri- 
cans—who are  writing  to  support  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  flag.  As  one  said, 
"It  has  come  to  be  the  symbol  of  our 
citizenship,  and  It  is  very  precious. 
Burning  It  as  a  political  protest  is  ter- 
rible." 

I  appreciate  all  these  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  who  are  writing 
and  calling.  It  demonstrates  to  me 
that  the  silent  majority  will  not  sit 
Idly  by  and  allow  their  coimtry  to  be 
run  by  activists.  It  demonstrates  to  me 
that  our  folks  back  home  are  getting 
Just  about  sick  and  tired  of  watching 
their  important— almost  sacred— sym- 
bols, beliefs,  and  institutions  run  into 
the  ground  by  a  radical  agenda.  But 
three  of  the  letters  I  received,  I  will 
never  forget. 

The  first  is  from  Barbara  Redden, 
from  Newark,  DE.  who  sent  one  of 
many  poems  I've  received.  Hers  was  an 
unpublished  original— a  poem  for  chil- 
dren, entitled  "Betsy's  Helper."  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  poem  In 
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KB  entirety  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro 
•t  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kbrkt).  Without  objection,  it  is  lo  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

And  I  would  also  like  to  quote  a  few 
lines,  a  dialog  between  Betsy  Ross  and 
her  friend  and  helper,  a  pet  mouse: 

It  reads: 

They  wanted  her  to  make  a  flag  of  red 

white,  and  blue. 
And  they  said  It  should  have  stripes  and 

stars  on  it.  too. 
She  said  she'd  love  to  make  a  flag  to  fly 

over  their  land. 
And  would  be  honored  to  make  It  with  her 

very  own  hand. 
George  Washington,  said: 
The  flag  needed  to  be  done  for  a  big  parade 

that  day. 
The  country  needs  to  pull  together,  and  a 

flag  may  be  the  way. 
He  felt  that  an  American  flag  flying  over  us, 

one  and  all. 
Would  give  us  something  to  look  up  to,  and 

we'd  be  proud,  and  we'd  never  let  it 

fall. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  letter  I 
will  never  forget  oomes  from  a  veteran 
of  Vietnam  who  described  how  a 
buddy  was  wounded  for  doing  exactly 
what  Mrs.  Redden  describe(d.  never  let- 
ting the  flag  fall.  During  the  course  of 
•  battle,  he  took  the  flag  before  it  was 
allowed  to  f  aU  into  the  dirt,  and  in  the 
course  was  hit  by  enemy  fire. 

And  the  third.  Mr.  President,  comes 
from  a  proud  American  in  Seaford. 
Who  said  simply:  "I  was  on  Iwo 
JIma.  •  •  •  Need  I  say  more." 

No,  Mr.  President.  No.  he  need  not 
lay  more,  and  neither  do  I.  Without 
condition,  I  support  whatever  action  it 
takes  to  protect  our  flag. 
eizhibit  1 
Betsy's  Hxlpkr 
(By  Barbara  Redden) 
There  once  was  a  little  mouse. 
Who  lived  In  Betsy  Ross's  house. 
Right  In  the  nUddle  of  the  city. 
Tou've  never  heard  of  him?  My  what  a 

pity!!! 
That  little  mouse  sUyed  mostly  In  the  wall. 
Although,  sometimes  for  fun,  he'd  run  up 

and  down  the  hall. 
Betsy  was  a  Quaker,  and  came  from  a  large 

famUy. 
She  had  a  sewing  shop,  and  she  was  as  neat 

as  she  could  be. 
U  threads  and  material   dropped  on  the 

floor. 
She'd  sweep  them  up,  and  then  sew  some 

more. 
One  night.  BeUy  was  about  ready  for  bed. 
When  she  quickly  turned  her  head. 
And  she  spied  that  little  gray  mouse, 
sucking  his  head  out  of  the  door  of  his 

house, 
■etiy    liked    him,    and    said,    "Don't    run 

away." 
So  he  came  back  and  started  to  play. 
She  gave  him  some  crumbs  on  her  cleaned 

up  floor. 
The  next  night  he  came  back,  and  she  gave 

him  some  more. 
They  became  very  good  friends,  what  do 

you  think  of  this? 
The  little  gray  mouse,  and  the  Quaker  Miss. 
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Some  men  came  to  see  Betsy  on  business 

one  day. 
It  was  her  uncle  and  Oeorge  Washington 

the  OMiuae  heard  her  say. 
They  wanted  her  to  make  a  flag  of  red, 

white,  and  blue. 
And  they  said  It  should  have  stripes  and 

stars  on  it  too. 
She  said  she'd  love  to  make  a  flag  to  fly 

over  their  land. 
And  would  be  honored  to  make  it  with  her 

very  own  hand. 
The  sat  and  talked,  and  drank  some  tea. 
And  told  her  how  the  flag  should  be. 
They'd  be  back  to  get  It  one  week  from  that 

date. 
Betsy  would  have  to  hurry  so  she  would  not 

beUte. 
The  cloth  she  used  was  bunting,  and  It  was 

good  and  strong. 
That  is  why  she  used  It.  because  it  would 

last  so  very  long. 
She  worked  hard  every  day  to  get  that  big 

Job  done. 
She  marked  off  on  her  calendar  the  days 

one  by  one. 
Betsy  made  tiny  stitches  from  sun  up  to  sun 

down. 
She  worked  very  hard  on  the  flag,  but  never 

wore  a  frown. 
Even  though  her  days  were  rushed,  she  re- 
membered her  litUe  friend. 
She  still  gave  him  cnmibs  and  chatted  while 

she  hemmed. 
In    the    conversation,    she    told    the    little 

mouse. 
That  early  in  the  morning.  General  Wash- 
ington would  stop  by  her  house. 
The  flag  needed  to  be  done  for  a  big  parade 

that  day. 
The  country  needs  to  pull  together,  and  a 

flag  may  be  the  way. 
He  felt  that  an  American  flag  flying  over  us 

one  and  all. 
Would  give  us  something  to  look  up  to,  and 
we'd  be  proud,  and  we'd  never  let  It 
faU. 
Suddenly  a  bad   thing  happened.   Betsy's 

scissors  broke. 
There  was  no  way  to  repair  them,  and  that 

was  no  Joke. 
Poor  BeUy,  to  think  her  work  was  almost 

done. 
And  her  scissors  broke,  that  wasn't  any  fun. 
The  little  mouse  peeked  from  his  hole  In 

the  wall. 
Betsy  looked  sad,  and  down  her  cheek  a  tear 

did  fall. 
There  were  to  be  thirteen  stars,  one  for 

each  colony. 
Ten  were  cut.  and  sewn,  but  what  about  the 

last  three? 
Her  neighbors  couldn't  help  her.  They  had 

all  gone  to  bed. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  do,  but  lay  down 

her  weary  head. 
Soon  the  house  was  quite— Just  as  quiet  as 

could  be. 
The  mouse  came  out  to  look,  to  see  what  he 

could  see. 
He  said.  "I  wish  I  could  do  something  to 

help  my  dear  friend. 
I'd  be  ever  so  h^py  If  I  had  scissors  that  I 

could  lend." 
The  little  mouse  sat  and   thought  for  a 

minute  or  two. 
Then  he  said  to  himseU.  "there  is  one  thing 

I  could  do." 
Betsy  had  drawn  stars  on  the  cloth  and 

placed  in  on  the  table. 
The   mouse   started   nibbling   around   the 

stars  as  fast  as  he  was  able. 
At  last  the  Job  was  done,  and  he  heaved  a 
great  big  sigh. 
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Betsy  could  sew  the  stars  on  quickly,  and 

the  flag  would  be  ready  to  fly. 
When  Betsy  saw  the  stripes  were  cut.  she 

Jumped  up  and  down  with  glee. 
Who  was  here  In  the  night  and  cut  those 

stars  for  me? 
Then  she  spied  her  friend  the  mouse. 
He  grinned  at  her  from  the  door  of  his 

house. 
Then  with  his  eye,  he  gave  her  a  wink. 
"Oh,"  she  said,  "you're  good  at  making  stars 

I  think." 
She  patted  him  on  his  head,  and  put  some 

crumbs  on  the  floor. 
Betsy  sewed  the  stars  on  quickly,  then  Gen- 
eral Washington  knocked  at  the  door. 
He  saw  the  flag  and  loved  It  as  all  Ameri- 
cans do. 
He  always  carried  It  proudly,  and  that's 

what  you  should  do  too. 
Of  course,  all  of  this  took  place  over  two 

hundred  years  ago. 
Since  then  our  country  has  had  loU  of  time 

to  grow. 
We  now  have  a  flag  with  fifty  stare  on  a 

field  of  blue. 
One  for  every  sUte— the  one  you  Uve  in  too. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
agree  that  burning  the  American  flag 
is    a    despicable    act— hostile    to    our 
shared  values  and  sensibilities. 
It  should  be  outlawed. 
And  it  will  be  outlawed. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  not  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  flag  burning. 
There  is  really  no  dispute  about  that 
issue.  We  Americans  all  oppose  flag 
burning.  But  I  rise  today  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  U.S.  ConstituUon. 
Our  forefathers  fashioned  a  unique, 
renuu-kable       charter— one       deeply 
rooted  In  the  past— yet  dynamic  and 
flexible  enough  to  lead  the  way  today 
and  tomorrow.  That  charter— the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights— is  unparalleled  by  any 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  "We  the 
People"  benefit  from  it  every  day.  It 
stands  as  a  beacon— a  shining  monu- 
ment to  the  principles  of  individual 
liberty. 

The  first  amendment,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, reflects  the  essence  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  It  provides: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
esUbllshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 


It  protects  the  right  and  freedom  of 
every  American  to  think,  to  speak,  and 
to  write,  to  defend  and  to  offend  be- 
Uefs  as  we  please  without  the  threat  of 
government  censorship  or  reprlsaL  It 
ensures  the  rights  of  the  minority- 
even  a  minority  of  one— in  a  political 
system  run  by  the  majority. 

Every  American  holds  dear  the  free- 
dom guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. But  it  has  a  special  meaning  for 
me.  As  the  son  of  a  Vermont  printer,  a 
publisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  I 
grew  up  in  a  family  which  venerated 
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freedom  of  speech  above  almost  all 
others. 

I  learned  that  freedom  of  expression 
is  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution for  a  very  profound  reason.  If 
we  are  not  free  to  express  our 
thoughts,  the  Inalienable  right  to 
govern  ourselves  is  meaningless. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
religion  guarantee  diversity  In  Amer- 
ica. And  that  diversity  guarantees  the 
democracy  all  Americans  hold  dear. 

Our  appreciation  and  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  freedom  we  enjoy  was 
renewed  Just  last  month  as  we  wit- 
nessed the  brutal  massacre  of  Chinese 
students  in  Tiananmen  Square.  We 
paused,  hoping  that  democracy  might 
blossom  there  as  it  did  here  in  our 
country  more  than  200  years  ago.  We 
saw  all  too  clearly,  though,  that  if  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  of  expression 
lack  the  force  and  legitimacy  of  law. 
they  are  nothing  more  than  fleeting, 
ephemeral  notions. 

Today,  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about 
amending  the  blueprint  of  our  democ- 
racy. Many  people,  understandably 
upset  with  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  the  flag-burning  case,  believe 
that  it  is  time  to  alter  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  change  course  even  ever  so 
sUghtly. 
They  are  wrong. 

Our  founders  fought  a  bloody  war  of 
independence  to  guarantee  fundamen- 
tal liberties  to  the  American  people. 
For  200  years,  these  liberties  have 
shielded  individuals  from  the  excesses 
of  government.  They  are  the  bedrock 
of  our  democracy. 

Other  generations  faced  crises  that 
precipitated  cries  for  changes  in  the 
Constitution.  Through  each  challenge 
to  our  core  principles  and  values,  our 
basic  charter  of  rights  has  survived 
unscathed.  Outrage  and  passion  were 
tempered.  Wiser  heads  prevailed. 

Is  it  not  the  President's  responsibil- 
ity to  support  the  law  of  the  land?  The 
Supreme  Court  has  no  troops.  Its 
edicts  are  followed  by  moral  suasion. 

What  If  President  Eisenhower,  for 
example,  had  asked  for  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  reverse  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education  instead  of  pledg- 
ing the  support  of  the  executive 
branch  for  the  Courts  decision? 

In  retrospect,  we  have  to  be  grateful 
that  the  Senate  and  the  President  met 
their  responsibility  to  protect  the  Con 
stltution.   to   deliberate,   to   take   the 
long  view. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  do  that  again. 

We  must  preserve  that  tradition  as 
we  debate  the  protection  of  our  flag. 

The  flag  is  our  most  beloved  sjrmboi. 
And  we  are  a  nation  grounded  in  sym- 
bols as  well  as  in  words.  The  flag  uni- 
fies us  as  a  nation  and  defines  us  as  a 
people.  Ctoe  can  bum  a  flag,  but  no 
one  can  ever  destroy  the  flag  as  long 


as  its  spirit  and  purpose  endure  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans. 

The  only  way  to  truly  dishonor  the 
flag  is  to  turn  away  from  the  princi- 
ples it  stands  for,  to  betray  the  values 
it  represents.  We  do  Just  that  when  we 
talk  about  amending  the  Constitution 
unnecessarily. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  our  Constitution  has  been 
amended  only  16  times.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  charter  range  from  pro- 
hibiting slavery  to  guaranteeing 
women  the  right  to  vote. 

The  fundamental  principle  underly- 
ing our  democracy  is  that  the  govern- 
ment's power  over  the  people  must  be 
limited.  Our  democracy  "of  and  by  the 
people"  cherishes  individual  liberty 
above  all  else.  Increasing  the  govern- 
ment's power  at  the  expense  of  indi- 
vidual freedom— because  of  the  outra- 
geous acts  of  one  publicity  seeking 
miscreant  in  Texas— runs  contrary  to 
our  most  fundamental  principles. 
It  sets  a  dangerous  precedent. 
It  defies  the  essence  of  our  basic 
charter  of  individual  freedom. 

And  it  is  avoidable.  We  can  and  we 
should  address  this  reprehensible  con- 
duct easily  and  immediately  by  chang- 
ing the  Federal  statute  on  flag  dese- 
cration. 

But  amending  our  Constitution, 
that,  Mr.  President,  is  a  grave  under- 
taking-one we  should  consider  only  to 
redress  the  most  profound  grievances. 
In  this  instance,  it  is  not  necessary. 
We  have  the  power  and  authority  to 
prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag  by 
statute. 

There  is  no  reason  to  tinker  with  the 
very  structure  of  our  Government. 
The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  a  proposal  that  many  con- 
stitutional scholars  agree  will  not 
offend  free  speech  values.  It  is  really  a 
more  sound,  reasoned  approach  than 
any  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

As  Senators  we  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  safeguard  the  Constitu- 
tion. Each  of  us  has  sworn  to  "support 
and  defend,  "  not  only  the  words,  but 
the  very  essence  of  the  document. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  represent  the  dissatisfaction  of 
people  all  over  the  country  who  are 
outraged  at  the  thought  of  burning 
our  national  symbol.  I  am  a  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  in  that  capacity  I 
express  my  own  and  I  t)elieve  the  ab- 
horrence of  all  Vermonters  at  despica- 
ble acts  like  flag  burning. 

Each  of  us  is  here  in  this  great  delib- 
erative body,  not  only  as  a  representa- 
tive, but  as  a  leader.  And  in  that  ca- 
pacity we  have  a  critical  and  more 
challenging  responsibility— we  must 
uphold  our  oath  to  protect  the  Consti- 
tution despite  public  condenmation 
and  criticism. 

We  have  to  see  the  passion,  the 
clamor,  and  the  public  outcry  through 
the  prism  of  the  oath  we  are  sworn  to 


uphold.  We  have  to  pause  In  the  oiidM 
of  the  frenzy  and  recognize  the  gravity 
of  the  amendment  we  consider. 

Ultimately  we  have  to  do  what  h 
right.  We  100  men  and  women  have  to 
act  as  the  conscience  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  to  search  our  hearts  and 
minds  for  a  solution  that  does  not 
betray  the  principles  that  underlie  our 
democracy. 

We  owe  that  to  the  American 
people— to  those  in  whose  shadow  we 
stand  and  to  those  whose  future  we 
hold  in  our  hands. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Constitution  to 
become  a  forum  for  partisan  battles. 
The  issue  is  not  political  symbolism, 
political  posturing,  or  political  elec- 
tions. Demagoguery  has  no  place  in 
discussions  of  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion's Constitution. 
It  is  too  important  for  that. 
For  if  we  surrender  those  values 
that  unite  us  as  Americans,  what  then 
do  we  become? 

And  if  we  vote  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  overrule  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  this  case,  where  do 
we  stop? 

Do  we  vote  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments whenever  the  latest  public  opin- 
ion polls  indicate  public  dissatisfaction 
with  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court? 
If  public  opinion  surveys  become  the 
standard,  by  the  end  of  the  century  we 
are  going  to  need  computer  programs 
to  decipher  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  This  little 
booklet  that  I  carry  In  my  pocket  is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Look  what  happens,  though,  when 
we  amend  everything  to  cover  every 
possibility.  Here  is  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  These  four  piles  of  books, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the 
regulations  that  go  with  it.  And  here  l8 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  little  booklet. 

Do  we  dare  risk  turning  this  cher- 
ished charter,  beautiful  in  its  simplici- 
ty, into  a  morass  like  this? 

In  my  14  Vi  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I 
threatened  to  filibuster  one  time- 
when  the  Reagan  administration 
launched  an  assault  on  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  I  did  not  acquiesce 
to  that  attack  on  the  first  amendment 
principles  of  open,  free  government. 
I  shall  not  acquiesce  to  this  attack. 
I  am  telling  Senators  now  that 
toying  with  the  first  amendment,  this 
is  where  I  draw  the  line,  and  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  i( 
where  I  make  my  stand.  I  will  oppose 
the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment aggressively.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  important  way  to  uphold  the 
profound  oath  I  took  to  defend  and 
support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  has  survived  un- 
changed for  two  centuries.  Amendinf 
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It  will  be  a  monumental  moment  in 
the  history  of  this  body. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  we 
will  not  consider  any  changes  to  our 
fundamental  liberties  in  36  houn  or  S6 
days.  We  will  explore  each  poesibfllty. 
each  ramification,  and  each  eoncetva- 
ble  cost— no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 

More  than  200  years  ago.  Patrick 
Henry  said.  "Perhaps  an  invincible  at- 
taclunent  to  the  dearest  rights  of  man 
may.  in  these  refined,  enlightened 
days,  be  deemed  old  fashioned."  Per- 
haps that  is  the  case  today.  If  so.  I. 
like  Patrick  Henry,  prefer  being  an 
"old-fashioned  fellow"— an  old-fash- 
ioned fellow  who  knows  in  his  heart 
that  the  simplicity  of  the  Constitution 
is  perhaps  our  Founding  Fathers' 
wisest  bequest. 

The  Constitution  has  endured 
through  historic  changes  unimagina- 
ble to  those  who  crafted  it— a  bloody 
civil  war,  a  great  depressicm.  battles 
over  civil  rights,  and  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear destruction.  Through  each  crisis, 
the  Constitution  not  only  has  en- 
dured, but  has  grown  stronger  and 
more  vibrant. 

As  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  said, 
the  founders  wrote  the  Constitution 
"To  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and  con- 
sequently, to  be  adapted  to  the  various 
crises  of  human  affairs."  What  a  bold 
uid  enlightened  undertaking. 

In  conclusion,  Blr.  President,  we  are 
at  a  watershed.  We  can  succumb  to 
the  passions  of  the  day  or  we  can 
remain  true  to  the  enlightened  princi- 
ples we  all  hold  dear. 

n-AO  DESBCRATION  STATUTE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BioEN].  in  Introducing  legislation 
today  which  would  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  make  it  a 
Federal  crime,  pimishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprlsoiunent 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  for 
anyone  who  knowingly  mutilates,  de- 
fices,  bums,  displays  on  the  floor  or 
ground,  or  tramples  upon  any  flag  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  re- 
spond to  the  recent  decision  of  the 
D£.  Supreme  Court  in  Texas  versus 
Johnson  by  amending  the  existing 
Federal  statute  relating  to  desecration 
of  the  flag  to  a  manner  which  would 
make  such  acts  punishable  without 
violating  the  constitutional  standards 
Mt  forth  in  that  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  current  Federal  statute  is  ques- 
thmable  in  light  of  the  decision  In  the 
Texas  case  insofar  as  it  makes  it  a 
crime  to  "cast  contempt"  publicly 
upon  the  flag  in  by  any  of  the  speci- 
fied acts  of  desecration.  The  majority 
<9inion  in  the  Johnson  decision  clear- 
ly focused  upon  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  punishment  of  the 
communication  of  Ideas:  by  removing 
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all  references  In  the  existing  Federal 
statute  to  the  ideas  conununicated  and 
penalizing  only  the  physical  act  itself, 
this  legislation  would,  in  the  view  of 
noted  constitutional  scholars,  with- 
stand constitutional  challenge. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President.  Fed- 
eral law.  as  amended  by  this  legisla- 
tion, would  make  It  a  crime  to  commit 
the  physical  act  of  burning,  mutilat- 
ing, or  trampling  the  flag.  It  would 
thereby  remove  the  reference  to  the 
communicative  or  expression  aspect 
which  renders  the  current  statute  con- 
stitutionally questionable  imder  the 
recent  decision. 

I  believe  tWs  Is  an  effective  and  ap- 
propriate   response    to    the    dilemma 
which  the  Texas  decision  has  created. 
The    American    flag    symbolizes    our 
Nation  and  oiu-  ideals,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  that   the    Constitution   of   the 
United  States  prohibits  Congress  or 
the  States  from  taking   appropriate 
legislative  steps  to  protect  tliis  unique 
symbol  from  deliberate  mutilation  or 
wanton  destruction.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  decision  in  the  Johnson  case 
makes  it  clear  that  the  result  might 
weU  have  been  difficult  if  the  Texas 
statute    had   separated    the    physical 
protection  of  the  flag  from  punish- 
ment for  the  expression  of  particular 
ideas.  As  the  Court  specifically  stated. 
The  Texas  law  is  •  •  •  not  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting the  physical  intetrity  of  the  flag  In 
all  circumstances,  but  is  designed  instead  to 
protect  it  only  against  impairments  that 
would  cause  serious  offense  to  others 
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become  standard  at  patriotic  events- 
witness  the  bimting  diqjlayed  around 
the  speaker's  platform  at  a  typical 
Fourth  of  July  or  Memorial  Day 
event.  We  need  to  proceed  very  care- 
fully in  this  area.  I'm  not  convinced 
any  of  the  draft  proposals  for  consti- 
tutional amendments  do  so.  Th*  Biden 
statutory  approach  does  so.  It  is  nar- 
rowly drawn  to  deal  with  a  specific 
proUem. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  speak  for  a 
moment  to  those  who  believe  that  any 
action  in  this  area— statutory  or 
through  a  constitutional  amendment- 
would  violate  the  principles  of  the 
first  amendment.  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree. I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  dedica- 
tion to  preservation  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression.  However,  there 
are  few  absolutes  in  any  area  of  gov- 
ernance, including  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Great  defenders  of  the  clvfl  liber- 
ties and  the  first  amendment  such  as 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  Justice 
Hugo  Black,  and  Justice  Abe  F^ntas 
have  all  expressed  the  view  that  a 
simple  prohibition  on  flag  burning 
would  not  violate  the  first  amend- 
ment. Justice  Black  observed  in  a  1969 
case. 


lAwrenoe  H.  Tribe,  professor  of  con- 
stitutional law  at  Harvard  Law  School 
observed  in  a  recent  New  York  Times 
article. 

Properly  understood,  the  Court's  decision 
upheld  no  right  to  desecrate  the  flag,  even 
in  political  protest,  but  merely  required  that 
Oovemment  protection  of  the  flag  be  sepa- 
rated from  Government  suppression  of  de- 
tested views.  Texas  went  astray  by  punish- 
Ixig  •  •  •  Johnson  for  the  views  he  publicly 
expressed  in  burning  the  flag  instead  of 
pimlshlng  him  for  the  bare  fact  of  this  dese- 
cration of  that  special  object. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  statu- 
tory approach  to  this  problem  is  a 
swifter,  more  precise  remedy  than  a 
constitutional    amendment.    At    least 
three  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments have  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  are  pending  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee.  The  three  I  have 
seen  use  very  general  language  which 
would  empower  government  entities  to 
take  steps  to  protect  the  flag  from 
physical    desecration.   The    limits   of 
that  power  are  not  defined,  as  they  are 
in  the  statutory  aproach  which  delin- 
eates the  specific  prohibited  acts  and 
the  praalty  for  violation  of  the  stat- 
ute. Unless  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  drawn  with  great  care,  we 
might  weU  see  some  oveixealous  Gov- 
ernment   bureaucrat    attempting    to 
fine  a  citisen  for  using  the  stars  and 
strips  as  decorative  material.  This  type 
of  display  of  our  Nation's  symbol  has 


It  passes  my  belief  that  anything  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  bars  a  State  from 
making  the  deliberate  burning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  an  offense. 

The  United  States  is  a  democracy, 
not  an  aiuuvhy.  The  concept  of  or- 
dered liberty  embodies  laws  and  re- 
straints that  our  people  abide  by  and 
that  includes  certain  areas  of  conduct 
which  might  be  construed  to  be  ex- 
pressive in  nature.  For  example,  we  do 
not  permit  citizens  to  walk  down  the 
streets   ruUced,    although    displays   of 
public  nudity  may  be  a  form  of  free 
expression  to  some.  Government  enti- 
ties   now    restrain     free    expression 
through  a  complex  web  of  laws  and 
regulations  directed  at  behavior  and 
actions.  Trademark  and  copyright  laws 
restrict  certain  aspects  of  speech.  Re- 
spect lor  the  dead  imderlies  laws  pro- 
hibiting desecration  of  graves  or  inap- 
propriate display  of  corpses.   Zoning 
laws  restrict  our  use  of  private  proper- 
ty in  manners  that  might  well  be  ex- 
pressive. What  is  not  permissible  and 
what  should  never  be  tolerated  in  this 
country  is  the  use  of  the  law  to  single 
out  and  punish  particular  ideas.  That 
was  the  fatal  flaw  in  the  Texas  stat- 
ute. The  legislation  which  has  been  in- 
troduced preserves  that  important  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
and  hope  that  it  wiU  move  swiftly 
through  the  Congress  so  that  flag  can 
be  accorded  the  protection  that  it  de- 
serves as  symbol  of  our  heritage  and 
identity  as  a  nation  of  people  bound 
together  for  the  common  good.  Mfl- 
llons  of  Americans  have  fought  val- 
iantly, and  nuuiy  have  died  to  protect 
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this  symbol  of  our  Nation.  I  believe  we 
can  protect  the  flag  from  abuse  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  values  and 
ideals  that  the  flag  and  our  Nation 
represents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  £>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  first  of 
all  want  to  agree  with  both  Senators 
Bmm  f rt»n  Delaware  and  Cohxn  from 
Maine.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  going  to  attack 
anyone's  motivation.  I  think  there  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion  and 
some  may  conclude  that  we  maybe 
should  follow  both  the  statutory  and 
constitutional  amendment  approaches. 
I  supported  the  Biden  bUl  that  was  of- 
fered to  the  child  care  bill.  I  think  it 
has  been  slightly  modified  since  then. 
I  have  some  reservations  about  the 
Biden  bill.  I  think  that  these  reserva- 
tions will  come  out  in  testimony  when 
we  tiave  the  hearings  on  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  There  are  going  to 
be  4  days  of  hearings. 

We  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment now  which  protects  those  who 
want  a  statutory  approach,  those  who 
prefer  a  constitutional  amendment,  or 
those  who  may  decide  that  we  need  to 
do  both. 

Under  the  agreement,  we  will  take 
up  the  statutory  approach  first,  then 
there  will  be  a  week  recess  in  October, 
and  then  the  first  order  of  business 
when  we  come  back  will  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  This,  I  think,  is  a 
fair  arrangement.  I  luiow  some  of  my 
colleagues  are  concerned  because  the 
agreement  we  entered  into  on  this 
floor,  myself  and  the  majority  leader, 
contains  a  provision  that  no  other  flag 
amendments  will  be  in  order  until  we 
can  dispose  of  these  two  major  pieces 
of  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  focus  is  where  it 
should  be.  on  a  statutory  approach 
versus  a  constitutional  amendment. 

We  did  not  want  to  clutter  up  every 
bill  that  came  along  with  some  flag 
amendment.  We  think  the  issue  has 
been  Joined.  We  will  have  witnesses, 
certainly  constitutional  experts  and 
others,  who  will  appear  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Coounittee. 

So  I  would  send  to  the  desk  the  joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
cosponsored  by  myself  and  Senator 
Dixow.  Senator  THUufOHD.  Senator 
HxruH.  and  49  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  53  cosponsors 
on  the  Joint  resolution.  We  need  67 
votes  if  we  are  to  pass  the  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

My  view  is  there  are  going  to  be  67 
votes.  And  it  is  also  my  view  that  the 
Supreme  Court.  28  days  ago.  made  a 
red,  white,  and  blue  blunder.  It  ruled 
that  our  Nation's  flag  did  not  deserve 


special  protection— constitutional  pro- 
tection from  desecration. 

Twenty-eight  days  ago.  this  Senator 
called  the  Court's  decision  a  mistake. 
But  far  more  important  than  what 
this  Senator  said,  the  American 
people— in  powerful  and  emotional 
tones — also  said  it  was  a  mistake.  Most 
are  hopping  mad.  and  I  cannot  blame 
them. 

In  their  outrage,  they  are  demand- 
ing that  Congress  do  something— to 
act  quicldy  and  decisively  to  fix  a 
major  error  by  our  Highest  Court. 

I  must  say  that  I  read  the  opinion.  I 
read  it  a  couple  of  times.  You  could 
come  down,  I  assume,  on  either  side. 
You  could  read  Justice  Brennan's 
opinion  and  say:  "Oh,  it  sounded 
pretty  good."  Then  you  could  read 
Justice  Rehnquist's  opinion.  To  me. 
this  opinion  sounded  better. 

Since  that  time,  some  people  have 
tried  to  sell  the  notion  that  this  was  a 
24-hour  issue— that  emotions  have 
now  cooled,  and  that  the  American 
people  really  do  not  care  anymore. 

Some  of  the  people  who  live  inside 
the  beltway  and  who  write  editorials 
and  commentaries,  who  like  to  think 
they  speak  for  all  the  American 
people— and  they  do  not  speak  for 
many  at  all— said.  "Oh.  this  is  not  an 
issue."  Then  we  heard  all  of  the  intel- 
lectual argimients  and  editorials  that 
said  we  were  going  to  Infringe  on  the 
first  amendment,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  that  we  should  not  tinker  with  the 
Constitution. 

All  these  arguments  may  sound  good 
in  somebody's  ivory  tower  somewhere, 
but  they  do  not  sell  too  well  in  the 
VFW  hall  in  Russell.  KS.  or  anywhere 
in  America.  Maybe  they  are  great  giuis 
in  the  press  gallery.  But  when  you  get 
out  where  the  people  are.  when  you  go 
out  to  a  military  cemetery  or  to  a  mili- 
tary funeral  and  when  you  see  the 
military  escort  fold  the  flag  and  hand 
it  to  the  widow  or  the  children  of 
someone  who  has  been  killed  in  service 
of  his  country,  then  you  realize  that 
the  flag  is  a  powerful  sjrmbol. 

How  many  flags  do  we  have  flown 
over  the  Capitol  each  year  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  Senate?  I  would  bet  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  flags  are  flown 
over  the  Capitol  at  our  request  so  that 
they  can  be  sent  back  home  for  some 
special  occasion  in  our  States. 

The  flag,  in  my  view,  is  more  than  a 
symbol.  It  ought  to  be  protected  by 
the  Constitution.  It  should  not  be 
burned.  It  should  not  be  mutilated.  It 
should  not  be  trampled  upon.  And 
that  is  the  constitutional  approach. 

On  October  16.  we  will  be  standing 
here  debating  the  constitutional 
amendment.  The  tunendment  that 
Senator  Dixon  and  I  have  introduced 
may  not  be  perfect.  Biaybe  there 
ought  to  be  a  word  or  two  changed. 
Some  have  suggested  a  change  or  two. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  with 
the  people  who  have  contacted  me  and 


the  people  who  have  written  to  me.  we 
need  to  have  constitutional  amend- 
ment protection. 

I  watched  on  C-SPAN  the  first  day 
of  hearings  on  the  House  side.  There 
were  very  good  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ings and  very  good  questions  from 
people  who  have  different  views.  So  I 
want  to  lay  to  rest  any  thought  that 
somehow  if  we  do  not  agree  with  one 
approach  we  are  attacking  someone'i 
motives  or  someone's  patriotism  or 
someone's  politics.  That  is  not  the  case 
at  all. 

I  want  to  commend  President  Bush 
for  giving  us  leadership  on  this  issue. 
He  wants  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  save  the  flag  from  the  hands  of  the 
desecrators  and  anyone  else  who  rel- 
ishes the  thought  of  putting  a  torch  to 
Old  Glory.  I  commend  the  President 
for  that. 

So  we  have  had  a  number  of  flag 
protection  measures  introduced  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  We  have  had 
hearings  open  on  the  House  side. 

My  staff  and  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed these  measures,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  really 
only  one  way  to  get  the  job  done;  only 
one  fix  that  will  satisfy  the  American 
people;  and  only  one  remedy  that  is 
equal  to  the  lofty  status  of  Old 
Glory— so  today,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  U.S.  flag  deserves  nothing  less 
than  constitutional  protection. 

Again,  I  do  not  criticize  the  good 
faith  efforts  of  Members  on  both  sides 
who  are  trying  to  produce  legislation 
that  might  reverse  the  CourC'i 
ruling- 1  applaud  them.  Senator 
Biden,  Senator  Roth,  and  Senator 
CoHKN.  for  example,  are  working  hard 
on  amending  the  Federal  flag  desecra- 
tion statute.  It  is  a  solid  effort.  But.  in 
my  view,  it  will  not  do  the  Job.  Let  me 
tell  you  why. 

As  I  said.  I  supported  the  Biden  bill 
and  I  may  vote  for  it  again.  But  is 
there  a  guarantee  in  the  Biden  bill 
that  it  will  constitutlonallze  the  Feder- 
al flag  desecration  statute?  There  is  no 
guarantee  at  all.  We  might  have  to 
wait  3  to  5  years  for  the  courts  to  put 
their  stamp  of  approval  or  rejection 
stamp  on  the  statute. 

The  Biden  bill  does  nothing  to 
ensure  the  constitutionality  of  the  flag 
statutes  that  are  now  on  the  books  In 
48  SUtes.  The  State  legislatures  are 
closer  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
have  nuule  their  views  known  In  their 
State  legislatures.  These  48  State  stat- 
utes deserve  protection.  The  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  amendment- 
simple  and  straightforward— aooom- 
plishes  this  goal. 

For  those  reasons  and  others,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  approach  li 
the  constitutional  approach.  Certainly 
both  warrant  full  debate.  We  are  gdni 
to  have  full  debate.  We  are  going  to 
have  comprehensive  committee  review 
and  that  is  why,  as  I  indicated  before, 
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the  leaders  agreed  to  this  dual-track 
ipproach  in  the  committee. 

After  careful  consideration  in  the 
committee,  both  m;>proache8  will  come 
to  the  Senate  floor  and,  for  purposes 
of  Senate  consideration,  they  wlU  be 
Kparated  Just  by  a  1-week  recess. 
That  will  give  the  American  people  an 
opportimlty.  If  they  wish  to  focus  on 
the  statutory  approach  or  the  consti- 
tutional approach,  to  see  them  side  by 
tide. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(lir.  BiDKH]  before  the  House  Judlci- 
iry  Committee:  This  should  not  be  a 
psrtisan  debate.  I  have  worked  very 
dosely  with  Senator  Dixoh.  going 
back  to  the  trampling  case  in  his  own 
State  of  Illinois.  As  far  as  I  know. 
there  are  no  partisan  politics  involved. 
Some  of  us  have  different  views.  And 
lome  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are  consti- 
tutional experts.  I  am  not  a  constitu- 
tional expert,  so  I  may  have  a  slightly 
different  view. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  helping  to  woiic  out  an 
agreement  and  I  conunend  Members 
on  both  sides  for  not  objecting  to  the 
igreement.  We  are  going  to  approach 
this  as  a  serious  matter.  It  is  a  serious 
matter.  We  may  fail  In  the  final  effort 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  But  the 
unendment  process  has  been  clearly 
laid  down  by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

It  is  a  long  process— a  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
ratification  by  38  States.  That  Is  not 
easy  to  do.  If  the  legislatures  in  the 
Tarlous  States  decide,  or  the  Congress 
decides,  or  one  House  decides,  that 
ooostitutional  protection  is  not  a  good 
idea,  that  is  the  end  of  it.  But.  In  my 
view,  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  change  their  view  on  the 
American  flag.  In  fact,  I  think  it  may 
be  a  little  stronger  now  than  it  was 
when  the  Coiut  first  handed  down  its 
decision. 

So  I  am  very  proud  to  Join  with  Sen- 
ator DixoH,  Senator  Thusmoiid,  Sena- 
tor Houii.  Senator  Wilsoh.  and 
many  other  Senate  oolleaguea,  in  in- 
troducing a  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  protect 
our  flag.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
amendment  has  majority  support  In 
this  Chamber— 53  covonaors.  and  we 
hope  to  have  four  or  five  more  before 
the  day  is  out.  These  coaponaors  are 
both  Democrats  and  RepuUlcans. 

I  do  not  take  amending  the  Ccmstitu- 
tkn  lightly,  as  I  have  said.  The  co- 
iponsors  do  not  take  it  lightly,  either. 
It  Is  serious  buslnecs.  It  requires  aerl- 
oQs  reilectimi,  serious  debate,  both 
bere  in  Congreoa  and  in  State  legialar 
tures  acroas  our  country.  It  could  be  a 
long  and  difficult  prooen.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  very  long.  It  may  prove 
not  to  be  too  difficult.  It  may  Just 
whip  through  the  States. 


I  know  in  my  home  State  of  Kansas, 
our  Governor  wants  to  be  the  first 
Qovemor  to  take  up  this  process  and 
have  the  legislature  ratify  it  first. 
Well,  he  may  not  have  that  opportuni- 
ty, but  at  least  that  is  an  indication  of 
the  feeling  in  the  Midwest. 

If  the  amendment  is  not  ratified,  if 
it  fails  to  survive  the  amendment  proc- 
ess, then  so  be  it.  The  American 
people  will  have  spoken.  But  if  the 
amendment  Is  ratified,  if  the  amend- 
ment receives  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  Cangress  and  three-quarters 
of  the  State  legislatures,  then  the 
American  people  also  will  have  spoken 
and  their  voice  will  be  heard  loud  and 
clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleagues  who  have  cosponsored  the 
Joint  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  look  forward  to  the 
debate  and  the  conunlttee  hearings.  In 
my  view,  whatever  happens,  we  will 
make  the  right  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  our  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

8.J.  Rxs.  180 

Whereas  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  a  national  symbol  of  such  stature 
that  it  must  be  kept  inviolate; 

Whereas  the  physical  desecration  of  the 
nag  ahould  not  be  considered  constitution- 
ally protected  speech;  and 

Whereas  physical  desecration  may  in- 
clude, but  is  not  limited  to.  such  acts  as 
burning,  mutilating,  defacing,  defiling  or 
trampling  on  the  Flag,  or  displaying  the 
Flag  in  a  contemptuous  manner:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
naentativeM  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congnu  assembled,  fttoo-thirds  of  each 
House  eoncurrtno  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  wittiin  seven  years  after 
the  date  of  its  submission  for  ratification: 

"Article  — 
"The  Congress  and  the  States  shall  have 
power  to  prohibit  the  physical  desecration 
of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT  TO  ALLOW  PRO- 
HIBrnON  OF  DESECRATING 
THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  as  an  original  coqx>n8or 
along  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dolb,  Senator  Dixon, 
Senator  BMrvtm,  and  others  to  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  President  Bush  a 
prosKmeA  ccmatitutional  amendment 
which  would  protect  our  American 
flag  from  physical  desecration. 


This  ooiistituti<mal  amendment 
would  effectively  overturn  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Texas  versus 
Johnson  which  allows  protesters  to 
bum  and  physically  desecrate  the 
American  flag. 

Immediately  after  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  I  introduce  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  with 
41  cosponsors  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive we  seek  today. 

As  of  today,  we  have  45  cosponsors 
on  that  amendment.  Howevra-.  after 
discussions  with  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, the  distinguished  nolnortty 
leader,  and  others,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  today's  proposed  language 
is  also  an  acceptable,  simple  and 
straightforward  approach  to  protect 
the  American  flag. 

Both  proposals  are  succinct  and 
make  clear  that  the  Congress  and  the 
States  have  power  to  prohlUt  the 
physical  desecration  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  am  disheartened  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  seen  fit  to  sanction  the  con- 
temptuous desecration  of  one  of  the 
most  admired  and  venerable  symbols 
of  democracy  in  our  Nation's  history. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  now 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
protect  the  American  flag  which  has 
symbolized  American  democracy  for 
over  200  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say.  my  good 
friend  Senator  Bidkn  has  introduced  a 
statute  to  offset  this  decision.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  support  that  statute.  It 
may  get  results.  We  do  not  know. 
There  is  some  doubt,  through,  as  to 
whether  it  will. 

I  think  the  only  sound  and  safe  way 
to  approach  It  Is  to  pass  a  constitution- 
al amendment. 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  the  laws  of  48 
States  and  also  our  Federal  statute 
which  prohibits  the  physical  desecra- 
tion of  the  American  flag.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  couched  its  decision 
in  terms  of  the  first  amendment's  pro- 
tection of  freedom  of  speech.  As  gener- 
ally recognised,  the  first  amendment 
does  not  give  an  absolute  protection 
for  freedom  of  q?eech.  The  physical 
desecration  of  the  American  flag 
should  not  be  protected  under  the 
first  amendment. 

The  State  legislatures  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  are 
now  looking  to  the  Congress  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  our  beloved  natl<Hial 
symbol— the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Our  flag  represents  our  Nation,  our 
national  ideals  and  our  proud  heritage. 
As  a  shining  beacon  for  democracy, 
the  American  flag  has  flown  for  over 
200  years.  Old  Glory  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  freedom 
loving  people  all  over  the  world. 

Our  Armed  Forces  and  American 
veterans  who  have  bravely  defended 
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our  freedoms  iiiust  truly  be  angered 
and  dismayed  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
dedskHi.  Throufhout  our  history  the 
American  nag  has  led  brave  men  and 
women  Into  battle  and  served  as  an  In- 
spiration in  the  defense  of  our  dramat- 
ic Ideals. 

Mr.  Prcsldait.  the  Supreme  Court 
has  opened  an  emotional  hydrant 
acron  our  country  demanding  immedi- 
ate action  to  overturn  this  overreach- 
ing dedalon.  It  is,  indeed,  a  feeling  of 
great  pride  to  know  of  the  sincere  pa- 
triotism that  runs  deep  through  our 
NaUon. 

We  have  a  profound  responsibility  to 
act  swiftly  in  passing  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  submitting  it  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
our  effort  to  restore  the  proper  civil 
respect  to  the  American  flag.  The 
United  States  flag,  the  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  must  always  be 
protected  from  desecration  and  for- 
ever wave  over  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG— A 
SYMBOL  OF  IDEAS  AND  VALUES 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  often 
the  American  flag's  unique  power  to 
move  and  inspire  is  only  evident  when 
displayed  in  times  of  crisis.  Like  on  the 
day  that  it  was  draped  over  the  cas- 
kets of  those  who  died  on  the  battle- 
ship Iowa.  Or  on  the  day  it  was 
burned  by  chanting  Iranian  fanatics 
during  the  hostage  crisis. 

These  unforgettable  images  provoke 
a  kind  of  pride  and  anger  that  is  easier 
felt  than  explained.  They  are  emo- 
tions that  do  not  need  to  be  syrupy  or 
sentimental,  but  they  are  rooted  in 
one  solid  and  extraordinary  fact— that 
the  flag  somehow  embodies  the  self- 
lessness of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  died  to  preserve  an  Ameri- 
can experiment  in  freedom. 

But  now  the  Supreme  Court  has  dis- 
covered a  curious  and  disturbing  new 
constitutional  right.  Ironically,  as  a 
flag  flew  over  its  white-marbled  build- 
ing, the  Court  determined  it  was  per- 
fectly legal  to  bum  the  American  flag 
as  a  form  of  political  speech. 

The  case  they  decided  began  with  a 
protest  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  In  1W4.  In  front  of  city 
hall,  a  protester  doused  the  American 
flag  with  kerosene  and  set  it  aflame 
while  several  dozen  others  chanted, 
'America,  the  red,  white  and  blue,  we 
spit  on  you." 

This  kind  of  desecration  provokes  in 
most  Americans,  including  myself,  the 
sort  of  emotion  that  can  keep  you 
awake  at  night. 

It  is  not  that  Americans  are  inse- 
cure. We  do  not  blindly  follow  tradi 
tions.   but  we  do  care  deeply   about 


symbols— particularly  this  symbol,  this 
one  symbol  of  ideas  and  values  for 
which  men  and  women  have  sacrificed 
and  died  in  every  generation  in  our 
country's  history.  To  desecrate  the 
flag.  I  believe  and  most  Americans  be- 
lieve. Is  to  desecrate  their  memory  and 
make  light  of  their  sacrifice. 

There  is  a  type  of  patriotism  that  is 
held  so  deeply  that  it  finds  expression 
in  concrete  things  like  a  patriot's  crip- 
pled body—or  in  bits  of  colored  cloth. 
For  those  who  have  risked  death  in 
service  of  a  flag  it  is  more  than  Just  a 
symbol,  it  is  a  tangible  sacrifice  you 
can  actually  hold  in  your  hand. 

The  flag  bears  our  pride  in  times  of 
celebration.  It  bears  our  grief  at  half- 
staff.  But  It  should  not  be  forced  to 
bear  the  insults  of  a  calloused  and  de- 
formed conscience. 

Men  and  women  who  we  ask  to  die 
for  a  flag  have  a  right  to  expect  defer- 
ence for  that  flag  by  those  who  bene- 
fit from  their  sacrifice.  It  is  part  of  the 
compact  we  make  with  those  who 
serve.  Until  this  decision,  it  was  the 
law  in  48  States,  and  it  must  be  the 
law  once  again— even  if  that  takes  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  accom- 
plish this  pur]x>se. 

Tolerance  is  an  important  thing  In  a 
free  and  diverse  society.  Agreement 
must  never  be  a  prerequisite  for  civil- 
ity. But  tolerance  can  never  be  rooted 
in  the  view  that  nothirig  Is  worth  our 
outrage  because  nothing  Is  worth  our 
sacrifice. 

Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  authored  a 
stinging  dissent  to  this  misguided  deci- 
sion, arguing: 

Surely  one  of  the  high  purposes  of  a 
democratic  society  is  to  legislate  against 
conduct  that  is  regarded  as  evil  and  pro- 
foundly offensive  to  the  majority  of 
people— whether  it  be  murder,  embezzle- 
ment, pollution  or  flag  burning. 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  added,  re- 
ferring to  the  ideals  of  American  patri- 
otism: 

If  those  ideas  are  worth  fighting  for— and 
our  history  demonstrates  that  they  are— It 
cannot  be  true  that  the  flag  that  uniquely 
symbolizes  their  power  is  not  Itself  worthy 
of  protection  from  unnecessary  desecration. 

Yes.  we  must  be  tolerant.  But  we 
must  never  adopt  an  enervating  and 
cowardly  disdain  that  strips  us  of  pa- 
triotic conviction  and  dulls  our  ability 
to  be  offended  by  the  desecration  of 
vital  symbols.  "In  the  world  it  is  called 
tolerance."  wrote  Dorothy  Sayers. 
•But  in  hell  it  is  called  despair  *  •  • 
the  sin  that  believes  in  nothing,  cares 
for  nothing,  enjoys  nothing,  finds  pvir- 
pose  in  nothing,  lives  for  nothing,  and 
remains  alive  t>ecause  there  is  nothing 
for  which  it  will  die." 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE      AMERICAN 
PHYSICAL    DEBB- 


PROTECTING 
FLAG    FROM 
CRATION 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana  for  the  eloquence 
of  his  remarks,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
associated  with  him.  I  do  believe  that 
he  has  encapsuled  the  feeling  of  m 
many,  not  only  In  this  body  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  more 
important  what  Americans  feel.  The 
flag,  indeed,  is  the  embodiment  of  this 
great  Nation.  None  of  us  seek  to  ke«p 
people  from  exercising  not  only  their 
constitutionally  protected  rights,  but 
their  God-given  rights,  to  express 
themselves— whether  it  is  with  dis- 
pleasure toward  our  country,  or  iti 
Government,  or  its  leaders.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  ever  Intended  that 
flag  desecration  be  protected  under 
the  first  amendment  and  used,  as  some 
would  use  it.  for  the  ptirposes  of 
speech  or  disdain.  Rather,  it  is  unique- 
ly a  symbol  and  protecting  it  is  not  a 
test  of  whether  or  not  we  would  de- 
prive people  of  free  speech. 

I  believe  that  we  need  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  deal  with  this.  While 
I  will  support  Senator  Biden's  legisla- 
tion. I  see  further  challenges,  fiuther 
constitutional  challenges.  I  see  a  tur- 
bulence in  our  society  with  regard  to 
whether  or  not  people  can  imdertake 
the  desecration  of  the  flag  and  then 
claim  constitutions^  protections  of 
freedom  of  speech.  I  would  suggest  to 
those  who  say  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  a  dangerous  procediu'e, 
that  to  rely  upon  the  legislative  ap- 
proach would  simply  continue  this 
controversy  and  this  agony  that  so 
many  people  feel,  a  very  distressful 
one. 

The  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
is  a  very  difficult  process,  very  ardu- 
ous. It  requires  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  three-quar- 
ters of  the  States,  and  so  it  should  be. 
But  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  ft  is 
a  proper  response  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  smd  will  ease  the 
agony  that  so  many  people  feel  in 
their  heart  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  180,  « 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
protect  the  American  flag  from  physi- 
cal desecration.  I  commend  Senators 
E>OLE  and  DixoN  for  bringing  togeUier 
a  bipartisan  group,  constitntinir  s  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  in  suppbrt  of  this 
amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  per- 
mitting desecration  of  the  flag  his 
both  enniged  smd  divided  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  do  not  believe  this  case 
poses  a  choice  between  the  fint 
amendment  and  protection  of  the  *t- 
nlty  of  our  flag.  Americans  are  free  to 
criticize  our  Government  and  our  Gov- 


ernment's policies— that  is  a  funda- 
mental right  we  are  vigilant  to  safe- 
guard. Protecting  that  right  does  not 
mean  we  must  or  should  permit  any 
conduct  no  matter  how  offensive  or 
destructive. 

This  amendment  focuses  on  specific 
conduct— desecration  of  the  flag— and 
does  not  prohibit  or  impede  the  ex- 
pression of  any  idea  or  view.  We  do 
not  lightly  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  and  the  amendment 
process  is  appropriately  arduous.  This 
amendment  is,  however,  a  proper  re- 
sponse necessary  in  light  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  also  very  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  protect  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  Obviotisly.  my 
reason  for  doing  so  is  because  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  Texas  versus  Johnson.  If  I 
thought  we  could  correct  this  decision 
by  statute,  I  might  prefer  that,  rather 
than  a  constitutional  amendment. 

However,  In  the  final  analysis,  I  do 
not  think  th&t  we  are  going  anything 
extraordinary  here,  because  I  think  we 
should  remember  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  responded  to  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  by  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  change 
that  decision. 

I  think  the  second  thing  we  want  to 
remember  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
spoke  on  this  very  Important  issue  by 
Just  the  barest  of  margins,  5  to  4. 

The  First  Congress  added  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
ensiu-e  that  robust,  yet  reasoned, 
debate  take  place  on  the  issues  of  the 
day.  Even  speech  that  is  outrageous  or 
that  questions  the  very  foimdatlon  of 
oar  Republic,  or  that  is  Just  out-of- 
sync  with  the  vast  nujority  of  the 
American  people,  is  In  fact,  and  ought 
to  be,  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

And.  subsequent  decisions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  determined  that 
tfta  some  conduct  or  gesttu'es  in  con- 
Junction  with  speech,  should  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  first  amendment. 

Itake  no  mistake  about  it,  there 
should  be  no  restrictions  on  the  legiti- 
mate free  speech  rights  of  Americans, 
and  this  includes  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  advocate  views  with  which  a 
m&Jority  of  Americans  do  not  agree,  or 
eren  to  the  point  where  the  person 
speaking  that  point  of  view  may  be  the 
only  one  out  of  240  million  people  who 
believes  that  point  of  view. 

However,  the  Founding  Fathers  did 
not  mean  that  "anything  goes"  when 
the  issue  of  speech  Is  involved.  In  Cha- 
pUnsky  versus  New  Hampshire,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1942  stated  that 
evm  "fighting  words  are  no  essential 
put  of  any  free  exix«sslon  of  ideas. 
and  are  of  such  slight  social  value  as  a 


step  to  truth  that  any  benefit  that 
nkay  be  dolved  from  them  is  clestrly 
outweighed  by  the  social  interest  in 
order  sum!  morality." 

Again  in  Chaplinsky,  the  Court  de- 
termined that  there  is  no  constitution- 
al protection  for  the  "lewd  and  ob- 
scene, the  profsme.  the  libelous,  and 
the  insulting  or  'fighting  words'— 
those  which  by  their  very  utterance 
InfUet  injury  or  tend  to  Insight  an  im- 
mediate breach  of  peace." 

Although  the  flag  is.  Indeed,  an 
object,  it  is  not  Just  another  piece  of 
cloth  or  fabric  or  Just  another  identi- 
fying banner.  To  think  of  it  as  such  is 
to  triviaUze  that  flag. 

We  are  here  to  state  that  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  should  be  protected 
against  physical  desecration.  However, 
we  stre  not  here  to  consecrate  that  flag 
because  there  is  nothing  that  this 
body  can  do  to  bring  more  meaning  to 
the  flag  than  the  acts  of  those  people 
who,  in  over  200  years,  have  shed  their 
blood  in  the  defense  of  that  flag. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  here  that 
can  substitute  for  their  sacrifices. 

But,  we  can  legitimately  say  some- 
thing about  the  physical  desecration 
of  the  flag  so  that  we  do  not  detract 
from  its  consecration  over  the  past  213 
years. 

The  flag  is  the  luiique  symbol  and 
mtuiifestation  of  otir  nationhood. 
Clearly,  the  free  speech  clause  does 
not  protect  those  who  desecrate  the 
flag,  especially  when  their  conduct  re- 
stilts  in  inflaming  the  passions  of 
Americans  who  have  risked  their  lives 
in  order  that  this  Nation  remsdn- not 
only  Independent  and  whole— but  true 
to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty 
that  are  contained  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 

I  also  believe  that  when  we  aUow  the 
flag  to  be  burned,  we  insult  those  who 
in  the  defense  of  these  ideals  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  read  the  re- 
main of  Jim  Bethard  of  the  little 
town  of  Clermont.  lA.  who  spoke 
during  a  Memorial  Day  commemora- 
tion in  1895. 

Mr.  Bethard  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  Waf.  In  1882,  he  answered  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  call  for  600,000  volim- 
teers  and  entered  the  war  as  a  private. 
In  1885,  he  was  mustered  out  at  the 
same  rtuik  of  private. 

Jim  Bethard  said: 

With  the  succession  of  moving  and  strong- 
ly oontrastbig  events  that  compose  the  his- 
tory of  a  Nation's  life,  the  national  flag  is  so 
closely  associated  as  to  become,  in  men's 
miixls,  the  emblem  and  visible  presence  of 
the  Nation,  personified. 

It  floats  tranquilly  over  the  turning  points 
of  battles  which  determine  the  Nation's  ex- 
istence, crowning  lis  triumphs,  gracing  its 
festivities,  draping  its  halls  of  legislation 
and  Justice,  drooping  in  its  defeats,  and 
shrouding  the  dead  bodies  of  its  heroes. 

If.  like  a  mirror,  the  flag  could  reflect  the 
scenes  it  has  behdd.  if  it  could  reflect  the 
voices  it  has  beard,  it  would  reproduce  the 


history  of  the  past  and  the  prowess  of  indi- 
viduals in  endless  detail. 

•  •  •  It  is  proper  •  •  •  [to  inculcate!  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  love  for  the  old  flag 
In  the  hearts  of  the  young,  the  coming  men 
and  women,  for  in  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  loyalty  of  its  people  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  its  perpetuity. 

It  has  been  truly  said  ttiat  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty  *  *  *  then  let  us 
be  vigilant  and  not  miss  an  opportunity  to 
teach  lessons  of  patriotism  and  love  of  the 
old  flag  and  the  institutions  It  represents  to 
those  who  are  shortly  to  become  its  guard- 
ians. 

This  year,  the  Supreme  Court  low- 
ered the  flag  of  which  Jim  Bethard 
spoke  so  eloquently  94  years  ago.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  protect  the  very  same  flag 
is  in  order. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  both  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  the  statute 
which  will  prevent  the  desecration  of 
the  American  flag.  As  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  these  bills.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  protecting  the 
sanctity  of  this  symbol  of  our  great 
Nation.  As  I  have  said  before  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  feel  that  the  Suprane 
Court's  decision  in  Texas  v.  Johntan, 
No.  88-155.  sUp  op.  <U.S.  June  21. 
1989),  incorrectly  places  flag  burning 
under  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  my  Judgment,  it  is  our  nsfton- 
sibillty  to  start  the  process  to  reverse 
this  decision  and  return  the  flag  to  the 
position  of  respect  it  deserves. 

Few  people  would  disagree  with  the 
argument  that  the  American  flag 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  meaningful  symbols  of  freedom 
ever  created.  In  the  dissent  in  Texas 
versus  Johnson.  Chief  Justice  Rehn- 
quist states  in  his  opeiUng  paragraph. 
"For  more  than  200  years,  the  Ameri- 
can flag  has  occupied  a  unique  posi- 
tion as  the  symbol  of  our  Nation,  a 
uniqueness  that  Justifies  a  governmen- 
tal prohibition  against  flag  burning  in 
the  way  *  *  *  Johnson  did  here."  Id., 
slip  op.  at  1  (CJ.  Rehnquist  dissent). 
Justice  Stevens  calls  the  flag  a  nation- 
al asset  much  like  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial. He  states  that,  "Though  the  asset 
at  stake  in  this  case  is  Intangible, 
given  its  unique  vadue,  the  same  inter- 
est supports  a  prohibition  on  the  dese- 
cration of  the  American  flag."  Id.,  slip 
op.  at  3-4  (J.  Stevens  dissent).  I  must 
agree  with  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist 
and  Justice  Stevens  in  their  Iselief  that 
the  flag  should  be  protected  from  such 
desecration.  However.  I  believe  that 
the  flag  also  tus  a  tangible  value.  I 
feel  that  the  Court  could  have  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  would  have  al- 
lowed protection  to  both  values,  for  in 
this  case,  the  flag  was  stolen. 

The  flag  holds  a  mighty  grip  over 
many  people  in  this  country.  Its  mysti- 
cal appeal  is  as  unique  to  every  person 
as  a  fingerprint.  Each  person's  feelings 
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about  the  flag  bevln  at  an  early  ace 
and  are  continually  shaped  and  rein- 
forced throughout  their  lives.  Early 
school  days  began  this  process  as  chil- 
dren stood  by  their  desks  saying  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  begiiuilng 
classes  with  the  words  "with  liberty, 
and  Justice  for  alL"  The  power  of  the 
flag  grows  as  the  flag  becomes  a 
common  pcut  of  life.  Prom  Veterans 
Day  parades  where  veterans  proudly 
march  through  the  streets  holding 
high  the  flag  they  valiantly  protected 
in  battle  to  the  singing  of  the  "Nation- 
al Anthem"  at  special  events,  honoring 
the  flag  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
our  lives. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  fol- 
lowed the  flag  into  battle  and  thou- 
sands of  these  Americans  have  left 
these  battles  in  coffins  draped  proudly 
by  the  American  flag.  Nothing  quite 
approaches  the  power  of  the  flag  as  it 
drapes  those  who  died  for  It— or  the 
power  of  the  flag  as  it  is  handed  to  the 
widow  of  that  fallen  soldier.  The 
meaning  behind  these  flags  goes  far 
beyond  the  cloth  used  to  make  the 
flag  or  the  dyes  used  to  color  Old 
Olory  red.  white,  and  blue.  The  flag 
reaches  to  the  very  heart  of  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American.  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  for  us  to  allow  the  power  of 
the  flag  to  be  undermined  through  the 
legal  desecration  of  that  flag.  Allowing 
the  legal  burning  of  that  flag  creates  a 
mockery  of  the  great  respect  so  many 
patriotic  Americans  have  for  the  flag. 

JtTDICIALLT  WmOHC 

A»  I  have  stated  before,  I  feel  on 
many  different  levels  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  was  wrong.  I 
feel  it  was  wrong  for  me  personally,  it 
was  wrong  for  partiotism.  it  was  wrong 
for  this  country,  but  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, this  decision  was  judicially 
wrong. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  although  I 
am  a  strong  believer  in  first  amend- 
ment rights.  I  recognize  that  first 
amendment  rights  are  not  absolute 
and  unlimited.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  limit  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

In  a  landmark  case  reflecting  the 
Supreme  Court's  long  held  belief  that 
the  Preedom  of  expression  is  not  abso- 
lute, the  Court  in  Schenck  v.  United 
State*,  240  U.S.  47  (1919).  sUted  that 
"The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In 
falsely  shouting  fire  in  a  theater  and 
causing  a  panic."  Justice  Holmes  fur- 
ther stated  that  "The  question  in 
every  case  is  whether  the  words  (ac- 
tions] used  are  used  in  such  circum- 
stances and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that 
they  will  bring  about  the  substantive 
evils  that  Ctrngreaa  has  a  right  to  pre- 
vent." /d.  at  52.  Clearly  the  public 
outcry  and  indignation  caused  by  the 
decision  and  the  fisticuffs  which  have 
broken  out  over  recent  flag  burning 


attempts  show  that  flag  burning 
should  not  be  protected  by  the  first 
amendment.  What  if  the  flag  burning 
had  occurred  In  wartime?  Certainly,  a 
clear  and  present  danger  would  be 
present. 

Justice  Stevens  wrote  in  Los  Angeles, 
City  Council  v.  Taxpayers  for  Vincent, 
4«6  U.S.  789  (1984),  that  "the  first 
amendment  does  not  guarantee  the 
right  to  imply  every  conceivable 
method  of  communication  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places."  Id.  at  812. 

There  have  been  other  decisions 
which  show  that  if  words  or  actions 
create  danger  either  for  Individuals  or 
for  society,  then  these  expressions  do 
not  fall  under  the  protection  of  the 
first  amendment.  In  the  earlier  case  of 
Chaplinsky  v.  New  Hampshire,  315 
U.S.  568  (1942).  the  Supreme  Court 
recognized  that  certain  inherently  in- 
flammatory remarks  or  actions  come 
within  the  class  of  "fighting  words" 
which  are  "likely  to  provoke  the  aver- 
age person  to  retaliation,  and  thereby 
cause  a  breach  of  the  peace."  Id.  at 
573.  Moreover,  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  such  have  never  been 
thought  to  raise  any  constitutional 
problem.  Certainly,  burning  an  Ameri- 
can flag  in  front  of  patriotic  American 
citizens  can  be  taken  to  fall  under  the 
realm  of  fighting  words.  The  Supreme 
Court  should  have  held  that  the  burn- 
ing of  an  American  flag  amounts  to 
symbolic  fighting  words  and  thus  is 
not  protected  by  the  first  amendment. 

Arguments  have  been  made  that  lim- 
itations on  the  freedom  of  expression 
refer  only  to  cases  involving  bodily 
harm,  however,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recognized  the  need  for  individ- 
uals to  protect  their  honor,  integrity, 
and  reputation  when  injured  by  lit)el 
or  slander.  See.  for  example.  New  York 
Times  v.  SuUivaTi,  376  U.S.  254  (1964) 
(providing  standards  regarding  the 
libel  of  public  figures);  Time,  Inc.  v. 
HUl  385  U.S.  374  (1967)  (providing 
standards  regarding  libel  of  private  in- 
dividuals). These  holdings  protect  an 
individual's  honor  from  defamation.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  honor  of  our 
flag  should  not  be  protected. 

Argiunents  have  also  been  made  that 
limitations  on  free  speech  involve  only 
civil  suits.  However,  the  Court  has 
continually  upheld  criminal  statutes 
involving  obscene  language  and  por- 
nography. New  York  v.  Ferber.  458 
U.S.  747  (1982)  (upholding  a  New  York 
statute  regarding  chUd  pornography). 
Miller  v.  California.  413  U.S.  15  (1973) 
(this  case  provides  the  current  legal 
framework  for  the  regiilation  of  ob- 
scenity ). 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  even 
upheld  criminal  statutes  involving 
draft  card  burning.  In  United  States  v. 
O'BHan,  391  U.S.  387  (1968).  the 
Court  upheld  the  Federal  statute 
which  prohibited  the  destruction  or 
mutilation  of  a  draft  card.  In  reaching 
this    decision     the    Court    expressly 


stated.  "[W]e  cannot  accept  the  view 
that  an  apparently  limitless  variety  of 
conduct  can  be  labeled  'speech'  when- 
ever the  person  engaging  in  the  con- 
duct intends  thereby  to  express  an 
idea."  Id.  at  376.  Certainly  the  people 
of  America  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  honor,  integrity,  and  reputation  of 
this  Nation's  flag  should  be  protected. 
If  draft  card  burning  can  be  prohibit- 
ed, surely  burning  the  American  flat 
can  also  be  prohibited.  E>oes  a  draft 
card  have  more  honor  than  the  Ameri- 
can flag?  Certainly  not. 

In  an  earlier  decision  involving  the 
desecration  of  the  flag.  Chief  Justice 
Elarl  Warren  wrote  in  dissent  in  Street 
v.  New  York,  394  U.S.  577  (1969),  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  do  have  the  power  to  pro- 
tect the  flag  from  acts  of  desecration 
and  disgrace  •  *  *  However,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  imagine  that,  had  the 
Court  faced  this  issue,  it  would  have 
concluded  otherwise."  Id.  at  605.  In 
this  same  case.  Justice  Hugo  Black  dis- 
sented stating.  "It  passes  my  belief 
that  anything  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion bars  a  State  from  making  the  de- 
liberate burning  of  the  American  flat 
an  offense."  Id.  At  610.  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  can  question  that  Hugo 
Black  and  Earl  Warren  were  champi- 
ons of  the  first  amendment,  but  they 
recognized  that  the  flag  was  some- 
thing different,  something  special. 
The  Supreme  Court  substantiated  tliis 
view  in  Smith  v.  Goguen.  415  U.S.  566 
(1974).  when  the  majority  of  the  Court 
noted  that  "[Clertainly  nothing  pre- 
vents a  legislature  from  defining  with 
substantial  specificity  what  consti- 
tutes forbidden  treatment  of  the 
United  States  flags."  Id.  at  582-583. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Justice  Stevens'  in  dissent  in  Texas  v. 
Johnson,  No.  88-155.  slip  op.  (U^S. 
June  21.  1989),  when  he  says  about  the 
flag:  "It  is  a  symbol  of  freedom,  of 
equal  opportimity,  of  religious  toler- 
ance, and  of  good  will  for  other  people 
who  share  our  aspirations.  The  symbol 
carries  Its  message  to  dissidents  both 
at  home  and  abroad  who  may  have  no 
interest  at  all  in  our  national  unity  or 
survival."  Id.,  slip  op.  at  2  (J.  Stevent 
dissent). 

I  am  a  strong  believer  that  the 
rights  under  the  first  amendment 
should  be  fully  protected  and  do  not 
feel  that  amendments  changing  these 
rights  should  be  adopted  except  in 
very  rare  instances.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers, in  drafting  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution.  Intended  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution, requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  a  diffi- 
cult ratification  process  requiring  the 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Statea 
The  history  of  this  country  shows  that 
only  26  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  adopted  and  only  16 
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after  the  bill  of  rights  (containing  the 
first  10  amendments)  were  ratified. 

Why  should  we  adopt  a  constitution- 
al amendment?  If  I  were  convinced 
that  legislative  changes  could  correct 
this  error  of  the  Supreme  Court,  then 
I  would  not  push  for  a  constitutional 
amendment,  but  I  strongly  believe 
that  legislative  changes  in  flag  protec- 
tion statutes  will  be  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. But  nevertheless.  I  will  support 
legislative  changes.  However.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  wait  to  consider 
a  constitutional  amendment.  I  think 
we  ought  to  pursue  both  now. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  must  act  to 
ensure  that  the  American  flag  remains 
protected  and  continues  to  hold  the 
high  place  we  have  afforded  it  in  both 
oiu-  hearts  and  our  history.  The  flag  is 
Indeed  an  important  national  asset 
which  we  must  always  support  as  we 
would  support  the  country  herself.  I 
want  to  share  with  you  the  eloquent 
words  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  work. 
"The  American  Flag,"  which  expresses 
this  sentiment. 
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A  thougtitf  ul  mind,  when  It  sees  a  nation's 
n««.  sees  not  the  flag  only,  but  the  nation 
ItMlf;  and  whatever  may  be  its  symbols.  Its 
insignia,  he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag  the  gov- 
ernment, the  principles,  the  truths,  the  his- 
tory which  belongs  to  the  nation  that  seU  it 
forth. 

GASSDEIf  AMBASSADORS 

When  this  case  came  up,  I  thought 
of  an  old  story  I  heard  that  says  a  lot 
about  the  American  flag.  As  you  may 
know,  Alabamlans  are  very  proud  of 
our  musical  heritage  and  of  the  many 
outstanding  performers  from  our 
State.  One  of  these  groups,  the  Gteds- 
den  Ambassadors,  who  are  led  by  H.M. 
Freeman,  has  cut  a  record  which  in- 
cludes a  patriotic  medley  telling  one 
man's  story  about  the  American  flag. 

it  seems  there  was  a  man  who  visited 
a  snuOl  town  for  the  first  time  and 
talked  to  an  old  man  sitting  on  a  park 
bench.  He  told  the  story  like  this: 

I  walked  throiigh  a  county  court- 
house square  one  day.  On  a  park 
bench,  an  old  man  was  sitting  there.  I 
•aid.  "Your  courthouse  is  klnda  run 
down." 

The  old  man  said,  "Naw,  it'll  do  for 
our  little  town." 

I  said,  "Your  flag  pole  has  leaned  a 
little  bit.  And  that's  a  ragged  old  flag 
you  got  hangin'  on  it. 

He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Is  this 
the  first  time  you  been  to  our  little 
town?" 
I  said,  "I  think  it  is. " 
He  said.  "Have  a  seat  son."  So  I  sat 
down.  He  said,  "We  don't  like  to  brag, 
but  we're  klnda  proud  of  that  ragged 
old  flag.  You  see.  we  got  a  hole  in  that 
ftag  there  when  Washington  took  her 
■cross  the  Delaware.  And  she  got 
powder  bums  the  night  that  Ftancis 
Scott  Key  sat  watching  her  and  writ- 
ing, 'O  say  can  you  see.'  She  got  a  bad 
rip  down  in  New  Orleans  with  Paken- 
hun    and    Jackson    tugging    at    her 


seams.  She  almost  feU  at  the  Alamo 
beside  the  Texas  flag,  but  she  waved 
on  though.  •  •  •  The  south  wind  blew 
hard  on  that  ragged  old  flag.  On  Flan- 
ders Field  in  World  War  I,  she  got  a 
big  hole  from  a  burp  gun.  She  turned 
blood  red  in  World  War  II.  She  hung 
limp  and  low  a  time  or  two.  She  was  in 
Korea.  Vietnam.  She  went  where  she 
was  sent  by  her  Uncle  Sam.  Yeah,  her 
flag  waved  on   the  ships   upon  the 
briny  foam.  But  now  she's  about  to 
quit  waiving  back  here  at  home.  In  her 
own  good  land  here,  she's  been  abused. 
She's  been  dishonored,  denied,  burned, 
refused.    And    the    government    for 
which     she     stands     is     scandalized 
throughout    the    land.    Yeah,    she's 
growing  threadbare  and  she's  wearing 
thin,  but  she's  in  good  shape  for  the 
shape  she's   in.   Because   she's   been 
through  the  fire  before,  and  I  believe 
that  she  can  take  a  whole  lot  more.  So 
we  raise  her  up  every  morning;  we 
take  her  down  every  night.  Naw  son, 
we    don't    even    let    her    touch    the 
ground.  We  fold  her  up  just  right.  On 
second  thought  son,  I  do  like  to  brag. 
Because,   I'm  mighty   proud   of   that 
ragged  old  flag." 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  that  will 
protect  the  integrity  of  our  flag.  Our 
flag  is  the  living  symbol  of  our  great 
Nation.  We  must  protect  that  symbol 
keep  it  alive. 

Our  flag  is  as  old  as  our  country 
itself.  She  has  served  to  unify  our  sep- 
arate States,  and  has  represented  our 
national  sovereignty  around  the  world. 
During  the  American  Revolution,  she 
aimounced  to  the  world  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America. 
She  survived  our  Civil  War.  Our  Amer- 
ican soldiers  raised  her  at  battlefields 
during  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars.  The  American  flag  represents 
our  achievements,  our  dreams,  the 
hope  for  peace  of  not  Just  our  citizens 
but  of  people  everywhere. 

We  have  taught  our  children,  as  we 
were  taught,  to  respect  our  great  flag. 
We  have  taught  our  children  to  stand 
when  she  is  raised,  to  lower  her  at 
sunset  and  during  storms,  to  never  let 
her  touch  the  ground.  We  must  con- 
tinue this  great  tradition  of  respecting 
this  most  Important  symbol  of  our 
Nation.  Three  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  dissenting  in  Texas  versus 
Johnson  recognized,  in  Chief  Justice 
Rehnqulst's  words,  that  "millions  and 
millions  of  Americans  regard  [the 
flag]  with  an  almost  mystical  rever- 
ence regardless  of  what  sort  of  social, 
political,  or  philosophical  beliefs  they 
may  have." 

Our  Constitution,  like  our  flag,  has 
survived  for  generations.  And  to 
ensure  that  she  will  continue  to  sur- 
vive, we  undertake  the  task  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  cautiously.  But 
protecting  our  flag  from  physical  dese- 
cration is  so  important  that  a  constitu- 


tional amendment  is  Justified.  In  fact, 
our  Constitution  would  in  no  way  be 
weakened  by  an  amendment  that  spe- 
cifically protects  this  country's  flag.  A 
constitutional  amendment  will  offer 
the  appropriate  protection  that  our 
flag  so  rightfully  deserves. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  coeponsor  of  the  res- 
olution offered  by  Senators  Dol«  and 
DizoH  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  UJS.  Constitution  to  allow  the 
Congress  and  the  States  to  prohibit 
the  physical  desecration  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  flag  is  the  moet 
significant  symbol  of  our  Nation  and 
the  fundamental  values  that  are  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic.  The 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  is 
Texas  versus  Johnson  protecting  the 
burning  of  the  flag  as  free  speech  has 
rightly  outraged  citizens  throughout 
this  country. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  right  of 
each  individual  to  dissent  and  to  ex- 
press his  views  without  regard  to  their 
popularity  and  without  fear  of  govern- 
mental retribution.  Such  freedom  of 
speech  is  indeed  central  to  our  democ- 
racy. But  burning  the  flag  is  not 
speech;  it  is  the  destruction  of  proper- 
ty that  every  American  in  a  sense 
owns.  Because  the  flag  represents  our 
Republic  and  its  fundamental  values, 
every  citizen  has  an  interest  and  a 
stake  in  its  protection.  An  individual 
may  own  a  particular  flag,  but  that 
does  not  give  him  the  right  to  mistreat 
or  destroy  it.  As  Chief  Justice  Rehn- 
quist  noted  in  his  dissent  in  Johnson, 
our  society  has  long  recognized  that 
the  flag  is  a  special  kind  of  property 
and  that  ownership  of  a  flag  brings 
with  it  special  responsibilities. 

To  allow  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Texas  versus  Johnson  to 
stand  uncorrected  would  undermine 
respect  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
nUe  of  law.  The  American  people  will 
not  stand  for  a  constitutional  principle 
so  removed  from  the  common  sense 
experience  of  ordinary  life  as  to  turn 
an  act  of  vandalism  into  a  high- 
mhided  form  of  political  q>eech  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution.  As  the  out- 
rage and  years  of  strife  following  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Roe  versus 
Wade  have  shown,  when  the  Court 
stretches  the  Constitution  to  create 
rights  with  no  basis  in  the  actual 
words  of  that  document,  public  respect 
and  confidence  in  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Constitution  itself  are  damaged. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  the  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution  very  seri- 
ously. Such  action  should  never  be 
taken  lightly.  However,  given  my  con- 
cerns regarding  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  corrective  action  must 
be  takm.  A  number  of  possible  solu- 
tions have  been  suggested,  including  a 
revision  of  existing  flag  desecration 
statutes  to  meet  the  concerns  raised 
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by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Texu  versus 
Johnson.  My  own  reading  of  the  John- 
son decision,  however,  convinces  me 
that  anything  short  of  a  Constitution- 
al amendment  will  not  be  effective  in 
protecting  the  flag. 

The  amendment  process  will  not  be 
a  quick  one.  Nor  should  it  be.  Careful 
deliberation  is  called  for  in  matters  of 
such  importance.  Introduction  of  this 
resolution,  however,  is  an  important 
first  step.  I  commend  President  Bush 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  devote  their 
energy  and  thoughtfulness  to  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  amendment. 
The  coimtry  and  the  Constitution  de- 
serve no  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  recognized. 

THX  RIGHT  TO  EZTMBS  AN  OPIlflON 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mf.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  June  21.  1989,  Supreme  Court 
decision  known  as  Texas  versus  John- 
son, in  which  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
tected the  right  to  express  an  opinion 
by  burning  an  American  flag. 

At  first  I,  like  most  Americans,  was 
outraged  by  the  decision.  It  seemed  ri- 
diculous to  me  that  flag  burning  could 
be  a  protected  act.  My  anger  grew 
when  I  watched  a  replay  of  the  1984 
incident,  which  also  included  the  ex- 
pression of  derogatory  chants  and  epi- 
thets against  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  Joined  with  96  other  Senators  ex- 
pressing our  disagreement  with  the  de- 
cision. As  I  prepared  to  head  home  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess.  I  declared 
my  disbelief  at  our  apparent  impo- 
tence in  protecting  this  symbol  of 
American  freedom. 

Then,  during  the  recess.  I  read  the 
decision.  &ir.  President,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  I  agreed  with 
the  majority.  I  was  surprised  to  discov- 
er that  I  found  the  majority  argvunent 
to  be  reasonable,  understandable,  and 
consistent  with  those  values  which  1 
believe  make  America  so  wonderful. 

Further,  I  was  surprised  to  discover 
that  after  reading  this  decision  my 
anger  was  not  directed  at  Justices 
Brennan.  Scalia.  Kennedy,  Marshall. 
and  Blackmun  who  Joined  in  the  ma- 
jority. Rather,  it  was  the  language  of 
the  dissent  which  angered  me.  particu- 
larly that  of  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist 
whose  argument  appears  to  stand  not 
on  200  years  of  case  law  which  has 
supported  greater  and  greater  freedom 
of  speech  for  Americans,  but  on  a  sen- 
timental nationalism  which  seems  to 
impose  a  functional  litmus  test  of  loy- 
alty before  expression  is  permitted. 

Today.  I  declare  that  I  do  not  sup- 
port any  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments which  are  t)eing  offered  by  my 
colleagues  and  friends  as  a  necessary 
remedy  to  this  decision.  I  will  not  yield 
in  my  belief  that  these  amendments 
create  problems  rather  than  solving 
them. 


Today.  I  am  even  skeptical  about  the 
need  to  pass  anti-flag-buming  laws  at 
the  State  or  the  Federal  level.  E^ren 
this  response  seems  more  patronizing 
than  necessary. 

Today,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
strength  of  leadership  shown  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  in  his  travels  to  Poland  and 
Hungary  was  not  shown  here  at  home. 
President  Bush  did  not  stand  before 
the  angry  and  distressed  mob  to  stop 
us  in  our  trades  before  we  had  done 
something  we  would  regret.  He  did  not 
offer  words  that  calmed  us  and  gave  us 
assurance  that  the  Nation  was  not  en- 
dangered. Instead  of  leading  us.  Presi- 
dent Bush  joined  us. 

The  polls  showed  support  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  so  the 
President  yielded  to  his  political  advis- 
ers. Even  though  most  Americans  had 
not  read  the  decision  prior  to  being 
polled,  even  though  they  did  not  un- 
derstand what  is  potentially  at  stake  if 
our  Bill  of  Rights  was  altered,  the 
President  chose  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance and  greatest  political  gain. 

I  believe  we  should  slow  down  and 
examine  what  it  is  we  are  about  to  do. 
I  believe  we  should  look  at  the  deci- 
sion carefully.  And  I  believe  if  we  do, 
we  are  less  likely  to  conclude  that 
action  is  even  needed. 

I  believe  that  we  should  look  first  at 
the  two  States  of  the  50  States  in  this 
Nation  that  do  have  anti-flag-buming 
laws.  Ask  yourself  how  it  is  that 
Alaska  and  Wyoming  have  survived 
without  such  laws.  Is  it  because  they 
are  less  patriotic  than  the  citizens  of 
48  other  States?  Is  it  because  they 
simply  were  not  aware  of  the  great 
danger  that  exists  to  each  of  them  if 
such  laws  were  not  passed? 

Or  is  it  because  they  simply  recog- 
nize that  no  dtmger  exists?  Is  it  be- 
cause they  recognize  there  is  already  a 
sufficient  amount  of  unwritten  nega- 
tive sanctions  against  flag  burning 
without  the  need  for  the  law  makers 
to  act  further?  I  suspect  it  is  the 
latter.  I  suspect  that  a  law  making  it 
illegal  to  bum  the  American  flag  in 
Wyoming  or  Alaska  Ls  simply  seen  as 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  simply  no  line 
of  Americans  outside  this  building  or 
in  this  Nation  queuing  up  to  bum  our 
flag.  On  the  face  of  the  evidence  at 
hand  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
need  for  us  to  do  anything.  The  only 
reason  to  speak  at  ail  is  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  cynical  observation  of 
H.L.  Mencken  who  said:  "Whenever 
you  hear  a  man  speak  of  his  love  for 
his  country,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  expects 
to  be  paid  for  it." 

I  also  believe  that  a  complete  read- 
ing of  the  decision  will  yield  the  very 
strong  impression  that  the  court  broke 
no  new  ground.  Nor  did  it  create  any 
new  rights,  protections,  or  guarantees. 
Rather,  it  applied  longstanding  and 
settled  principles  of  law  to  this  specific 
case. 


The  Court's  decision  was  the  fifth 
since  1931  that  found  use  or  abuse  of 
the  flag  to  be  a  form  of  expression 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  has  long  held  that  the  first 
amendment  applies  to  conduct  as  well 
as  pure  speech.  Such  conduct  is  pro- 
tected if  it  meets  two  tests:  First,  if  an 
intent  to  convey  a  particular  message 
is  present,  and  second,  if  it  is  likely 
that  the  message  would  be  understood 
by  those  who  viewed  it.  the  conduct  is 
protected,  as  the  Court  has  held  in  the 
cases  of  students  wearing  black  arm- 
bands, picketing,  and  attaching  peace 
signs  to  the  flag. 

Not  only  has  the  Court  protected 
such  offenses  as  burning,  it  has  also 
protected  acts  which  commercialize 
this  symbol  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
Mr.  President,  even  the  recent  and,  to 
many  Americans,  offensive  act  of  the 
chair  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee is  protected.  I  thought  of  the 
American  flag  when  I  saw  the  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Atwater  in  Esquire  maga- 
zine, clad  in  boxer  shorts  and  a  sweat- 
suit, rendering  a  right  hand  salute,  a 
gesture  normally  reserved  for  the  flag 
or  those  who  fight  to  defend  it. 

I  could  not  help  but  notice  that 
President  Bush  is  tolerant  of  these 
sorts  of  actions.  For  example,  I  heard 
no  reprimand  or  anger  when  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  performed  a  similar  stunt 
on  the  day  that  President  Bush  went 
to  the  Iwo  Jima  Memorial  to  impress 
upon  Americans  that  we  needed  pro- 
tection against  the  offense  of  flag 
burning. 

Mr.  President.  America  is  the  beacon 
of  hope  for  the  people  of  this  world 
who  yearn  for  freedom  from  the  des- 
potism of  repressive  govemment.  This 
hope  is  diluted  when  we  advise  others 
that  we  are  frightened  by  flag  burn- 
ing. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  1859  essay 
'On  Liberty"  offered  three  reasons 
that  the  expression  of  opinion  should 
rarely  be  limited.  First,  the  suppressed 
opinion  might  be  right;  its  suppression 
might  deprive  manldnd  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  "exchanging  error  for 
truth."  Second,  even  though  the  opin- 
ion might  be  false.  It  may  contain  "a 
portion  of  truth."  and  "it  is  only  by 
the  collision  of  adverse  opinions,"  each 
of  which  contains  partial  truth,  "that 
the  remainder  of  the  truth  has  any 
chance  of  being  supplied."  Third,  even 
if  the  opinion  to  be  silenced  is  com- 
pletely wrong,  in  silencing  it  mankind 
loses  "what  is  almost  as  great  a  benefit 
as  that  (of  truth),  the  clearer  percep- 
tion and  livelier  impression  of  truth, 
produced  by  its  collision  with  error." 

Mr.  President,  flag  burning  is  clearly 
in  the  third  category.  It  does  not  per- 
suade us  that  the  burner  holds  an 
opinion  that  is  true.  It  persuades  ua 
that  his  opinion  is  untrue.  And  it  gives 
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us  the  (^}portunlty  to  see  what  true 
freedom  and  true  patriotism  is. 

Patriotism  means  loving  one's  coun- 
try. And  like  any  kind  of  love,  it  is  fun- 
damentally a  personal,  even  private 
act. 

It  is  the  patriotism  of  mothers  and 
fathers  who  provide  a  loving  environ- 
ment for  their  children  to  grow  to 
their  full  potential.  It  is  the  patriotism 
of  the  men  and  women  who  farm  our 
farms,  toilbig  tirelessly  to  make  ends 
meet  while  producing  food  for  the  rest 
of  us.  It  is  the  patriotism  of  teachers 
who  put  in  the  extra  hours  to  help 
their  students  do  better  in  school.  It  is 
the  patriotism  of  our  local  police  who 
go  in  harm's  way  to  keep  us  feeling 
safe  and  secure. 

It  is  the  patriotism  of  nurses  and 
doctors  who  help  us  heal.  And  it  is  the 
patriotism  of  idl  of  us  who  pay  our 
taxes,  register  to  vote,  contribute  to 
church  and  charity,  and  love  our  coun- 
try. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Chief  Justice 
Rehnquist.  in  his  disappointing  dis- 
sent, asserts  that  men  and  women 
fought  for  our  flag  in  Vietnam.  In  my 
case  I  do  not  remember  feeling  this 
way. 

I  remember  that  my  first  impulse  to 
fight  was  the  result  of  a  feeling  that  it 
was  my  duty.  My  Nation  called  and  I 
went.  In  the  short  time  that  I  was 
there.  I  do  not  remember  giving  the 
safety  of  our  flag  anywhere  near  the 
thought  that  I  gave  the  safety  of  my 
men. 

I  do  remember  thinlcing  about  going 
home  and  I  remember  why  that  home 
felt  so  good  to  me.  I  remember  realiz- 
ing how  wonderful  my  mother  and 
father  were.  I  remember  longing  to  be 
back  in  the  old  neighborhood.  I  re- 
member most  vividly  on  the  night  that 
I  was  wounded,  with  the  smell  of  my 
own  burning  flesh  in  my  head,  that  I 
knew  I  was  going  home,  and  how 
happy  I  was  with  that  certainty. 

America— the  home  of  the  free  and 
the  brave— is  my  home,  and  I  give 
thanks  to  God  that  it  is.  Americar-the 
home  of  the  free  and  the  brave— does 
not  need  our  Government  to  protect 
us  from  those  who  bum  a  flag. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ssk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  morning  businets  be  ex- 
tended to  permit  me  to  address  the 
Senate,  and  following  my  ..remarks 
that,  in  this  order.  Senators'  Wn40«. 
GiAMM.  and  Wabhxb  be  recognized  to 
address  the  Senate  for  5  minutes  each, 
and  that  upon  the  completion  of  Sena- 
tor WAum's  remarks,  the  Senate 
then  stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of 
2:15  p.m. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

njLB  nioracTioif  act— s.  lass 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  make  Federal  law  on  the 
destruction  of  the  American  flag  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  first 
amendment. 

This  biU  will  ensure  that  the  flag 
will  be  protected  against  physical  de- 
struction or  abuse,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, with  the  appropriate  penalties 
under  law. 

This  legislation  is  what  is  needed  to 
make  certain  that  the  Federal  flag 
statute  can  withstand  chaUenge  by 
making  the  act  of  destruction  itself 
the  (rffense.  rather  than  the  purpose 
for  which  the  act  is  carried  out.  The 
flag  law  would  thereby  pimish  vandal- 
ism against  the  flag.  Just  as  other, 
similar  laws,  punish  vandalism  against 
other  natlonsJ  monuments. 

The  freedom  of  speech  clause  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
explicitly  protects  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  speak  freely.  It  says 
nothing  about  actions.  The  speech 
provision  of  the  Constitution  protects 
the  right  of  Americans  to  say  things, 
but  does  not  create  a  right  to  do 
things. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  both  limited 
and  expanded  the  first  amendment's 
protection. 

As  a  limitation,  it  has  imposed  re- 
strictions on  some  forms  of  speech.  In 
the  1919  case  of  Schenk  versus  United 
States.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Homes 
wrote  that: 

The  character  of  every  act  depends  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  done.  The  most 
stringent  protection  of  free  speech  would 
not  protect  a  man  in  falsely  shouting  fire  in 
a  theater  and  causing  a  panic. 

Those  words  represented  a  common- 
sense  principle  of  behavior  that  is  es- 
sential to  preserve  a  civil  society  with 
free  speech.  Clearly,  no  first  amend- 
ment right  would  today  protect  a 
statement  by  an  airplane  passenger 
that  he  was  about  to  explode  a  bomb, 
even  if  his  purpose  was  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  political  views. 

The  Court  has  expanded  first 
amendment  protection  to  certain  ac- 
tions, even  though  the  amendment 
itself  specifically  protects  only  qieech. 
The  Court  has  reasoned  that  certain 
actions  are  closely  related  to  speech 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  form  of 
speech,  particularly  where  political 
ideas  are  involved. 

In  those  cases  involving  action— the 
Court  calls  it  "symbolic  speech"  or 
"expressive  conduct"— the  Court  bal- 
ances the  governmental  interest  in 
prohibiting  the  conduct  against  the 
burden  placed  on  the  individual  by  not 
permitting  the  conduct  to  occur. 


In  reaching  that  balance,  reasonable 
people  can,  do,  and  have  disagreed. 

In  the  flag  burning  case  itself,  the 
Court  divided  9  to  4. 

In  another  case,  a  divided  court 
ruled  that  homeless  iiersons  wishing 
to  demonstrate  their  destitution  could 
not  sleep  in  the  square  before  the 
White  House.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
that  sleeping  was  not  a  form  of  speech 
protected  by  the  Constitution. 

In  another  case,  local  statutes  bar- 
ring demonstration  within  a  certain 
distance  of  foreign  embassies  have 
been  upheld,  because  they  do  not 
imduly  burden  speech,  and  they  serve 
valuable  government  purposes. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  principle  ap- 
plied in  those  earlier  cases  applies  to 
the  acUons  in  the  flag  case. 

The  protesters  were  not  denied  the 
right  to  speak.  They  choae  to  tHim  the 
flag  as  an  addition  to  that  right,  not  as 
a  substitute  when  speech  was  impossi- 
ble or  endangering. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  not  in  dis- 
pute. Gregory  L.  Johnson,  apparently 
leading  a  group  of  demonstrators  out- 
side the  1984  Republican  Convention, 
poured  kerosene  on  an  American  flag 
and  set  a  match  to  it.  while  his  groop 
chanted:  "America,  the  red,  white,  and 
blue,  we  ^it  on  you." 

Those  words,  offensive  as  they  are  to 
me  and  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, are  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. To  my  knowledge,  no  one  dis- 
puted their  right  to  say  those  words. 
Nobody  interfered  with  their  right  to 
speak  freely.  They  were  not  prevented 
from  speaking. 

But  they  did  not  merely  speak.  They 
also  acted.  It  was  this  action  which 
was  punished,  not  the  speech. 

Indeed,  they  may  well  have  burned 
the  flag  in  order  to  obtain  the  atten- 
tion that  their  speech  itself  would  not 
have  garnered. 

The  first  amendment  may  guarantee 
the  freedom  to  speak.  It  guarantees 
nobody  an  audimce  for  his  words. 

And  if  these  protestors'  purpose  was 
to  compel  attention  that  their  words 
alone  could  not  attract,  there  is  no 
constitutloiuLl  obligation  to  provide 
that  attention. 

I  agree  with  the  dissent  of  Justice 
Stevens  in  this  case,  when  he  said, 
"The  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  'dis- 
agreeable ideas'  *  *  *  it  involves  dis- 
agreeable conduct  •  •  •".  Justice  Ste- 
vens is  right.  The  five-man  majority  of 
the  Court  is  wrong. 

Justice  Stevens  made  the  point  suc- 
cinctly: 

Had  [Johnson]  chosen  to  spray 
paint  *  *  *  his  message  of  dissatisfaction  on 
the  facade  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  there 
would  be  no  qaeaUon  about  the  power  of 
the  Kovemment  to  prohibit  his  means  of  ex- 
pression. The  prohibition  would  be  support- 
ed by  the  legitimate  interest  in  preserving 
the  quality  of  an  important  national  asset. 

The  flag  is  also  a  national  asset,  al- 
though admittedly  an  intangible  one. 
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We  need  not  penult  acts  that  under- 
mine its  value  for  all  Americans  in 
order  to  avoid  burdening  in  slight 
fashion  the  speech  rights  of  those  who 
seek  to  be  heard  in  the  face  of  indif- 
ference, not  persecution. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to 
speak  freely  and  to  dissent  from  the 
policies  of  the  Government  or  from 
the  orthodox  and  accepted  views  of 
the  day.  It  is  precisely  that  vast  free- 
dom that  makes  it  so  unnecessary  to 
condone  the  desecration  of  the  flag  as 
a  way  to  express  dissent.  The  Court's 
decision  is  wrong  and  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  Senate  has  already  acted  to  pro- 
vide that  correction.  It  has  unani- 
mously approved  an  earlier  version  of 
this  legislation.  But  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  to  so  many  of 
our  people,  a  freestanding  bill  should 
be  considered. 

I  have  already  set  forth  the  pro- 
posed timetable  under  which  the 
Sen&te  will  be  able  to  give  deliberate 
thought  to  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  correct  this  Court  ruling. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  consulted  with  constitu- 
tional scholars  oa  the  validity  of  this 
approach.  Scholars  whose  personal 
views  on  the  ruling  in  question  vary 
have  given  It  as  their  considered  opin- 
ion that  this  legislative  approach  now 
being  introduced  would  serve  to  re- 
solve the  issue. 

I  hope  that  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing, which  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  Is 
committed  to  holding  in  September, 
will  reassure  all  Americans  that  this 
legislation  represents  a  full,  adequate 
aiKl  sufficient  re^wnse  to  the  narrow- 
ly drawn  ruling  in  Texas  versus  John- 
son. I  believe  it  does  so.  and  I  am  glad 
to  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  WiLsoif],  is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

lUr.  Wn^BON.  Mr.  President.  44 
years  ago.  6,000  courageous  U.S.  ma- 
rines sacrificed  their  lives  in  attack 
upon  Iwo  Jima  which  culminated  in 
the  raising  of  the  American  flag  on 
Mount  Surlbachl. 

Just  5  weeks  ago,  on  June  21,  1989, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  by  a 
5-to-4  vote  that  those  who  bum  or  oth- 
erwise desecrate  the  American  flag 
have  a  constitutionally  protected  right 
under  the  first  amendment  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  profoundly  and  em- 
phatically disagree. 

What  is  more.  I  do  not  think  that 
those  of  us  who  do  disagree  can  simply 
shake  our  heads  in  dismay  and  pas- 
sively suffer  siich  acts  which  insult  the 
memory,  the  courage,  and  sacrifice  of 
better  men  who  ironically  have  laid 
down  their  lives  protecting  the  free- 
dom of  even  contemptible  ingrates 
who  abuse  it. 

But  we  seem  to  be  of  three  minds  on 
this  floor.  There  are  those  of  us  who 


are  outraged  and  think  that  the  act  of 
flag  burning  and  desecration  should  be 
prohibited,  in  some  cases  think  that  it 
should  be  prohibited  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  makes  it  clear 
that  the  protections  of  the  first 
amendment  do  not  extend  to  such 
acts.  There  are  others  who  would  pro- 
hibit flag  burning  by  a  statute.  And 
there  is  a  third  group  who  think  that 
we  should  show  the  strength  of  de- 
mocracy and  uphold  our  Constitution 
by  simply  ignoring  the  act. 

Let  us  first  address  the  debate  that 
exists  between  those  who  support  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
those  who  propose  a  prohibition 
merely  by  statute. 

To  put  the  question  most  simply. 
Mr.  President,  there  undoubtedly  will 
be  a  continuing  debate  between  consti- 
tutional scholars  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  statute  will  suffice  for  that  purpose 
or  whether  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  required.  As  long  as  that 
debate  continues,  it  seems  to  me 
rather  obvious  that  the  simple  resolu- 
tion of  it  is  to  adopt  the  amendment 
and  put  an  end  to  the  debate. 

Now,  that  leads  us  to  the  question  of 
the  wisdom  of  doing  so,  which  again  to 
put  it  simply  has  to  do  with  what  dep- 
redations will  result  from  that  amend- 
ment to  the  cherished  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  fervently  believe 
that  the  right  of  free  speech  given 
Americans  by  the  first  amendment  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  rights 
established  by  the  bill  of  rights.  But 
the  framers  of  the  first  amendment 
did  so  to  protect  the  utterance  of  un- 
popular speech— speech  critical  of  a 
government  or  Its  policies,  or  its  laws 
or  regulations — so  that  citizens  who 
wished  to  protest  what  they  saw  as  the 
unjust  exercise  of  power  by  their  gov- 
ernment could  do  so  without  fear- 
knowing  that  their  rights  to  express 
such  opinions  would  be  protected  by 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

God  knows  we  all  believe  in  that.  No 
one  is  proposing  that  we  diminish  that 
most  precious  of  American  rights. 
Heaven  knows  I  exercise  it,  and  so  do 
all  Senators,  almost  daily  on  behalf  of 
our  constituents  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

But  that  is  not  what  is  at  issue  here. 
The  framers  of  the  first  amendment 
did  not  intend  that  its  protections 
should  include  all  speech!  The  first 
amendment  was  not  intended  to  li- 
cense obscenity  nor  speech  which 
poses  physical  danger  to  the  public. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  just 
quoted  the  time-honored,  celebrated 
phrase  of  the  great  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  who  declared  that  the  right  of 
free  speech  does  not  give  an  Individual 
the  right  to  yell  "fire"  in  a  crowded 
theater. 

And  in  the  case  of  flag  burning,  we 
are  not  dealing  with  speech  at  aU.  but 


rather,  with  the  physical  act  of  dese- 
cration of  the  unique  symbol  of  Amer- 
ica, of  all  our  history  and  aspirations 
as  a  free  people.  The  distinction  be- 
tween speech,  oral  or  written,  and  the 
symbolic  act  of  burning  the  flag, 
America's  unique  national  symbol, 
should  be  obvious. 

However  tasteless  it  might  be  to 
speak  ill  of  the  dead,  no  one  doubts 
that  such  speech  is  protected  constitu- 
tionally by  the  first  amendment.  But 
would  anyone  suggest  that  the  first 
amendment  protections  should  be  ex- 
tended to  exonerate  someone  who 
enters  a  cemetery  and  physically  de- 
faces a  headstone  with  a  hammer  and 
chisel  or  a  can  of  spray  paint?  Of 
course  not. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  implicit  rule 
of  the  Supreme  Court  majority  in  the 
flag  burning  case,  is  there  any  action 
which  could  not  be  legitimized  as  free 
speech  by  the  mere  assertion  that  the 
act  Is  intended  as  political  protest  or 
dissent? 

Under  so  fatuous  a  rationale,  it  ap- 
pears that  even  an  act  of  treason  could 
be  dignified  as  political  dissent  enti- 
tled to  the  protections  of  the  first 
amendment. 

I  submit  that  so  liberal  a  construc- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  would 
make  its  framers  shudder  in  their 
graves. 

I  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
tect freedom  of  speech,  be  the  speech 
or  writing  in  question  be  legitimate 
criticism  of  government  or  nonsense, 
popular  opinion  or  a  distinct  minority 
view. 

I  say  that  the  framers  who  felt  so 
passionately  that  free  speech  must  be 
protected  would  have  rejected  In  out- 
rage so  tortured  a  construction  of  the 
first  amendment. 

And  I  say  that  those  same  farmers, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  down  to  this 
generation  for  the  priceless  legacy  of 
individual  freedom,  were  entitled  to 
expect  that  we  would  respect  it  as 
well. 

Liberty  is  not  license. 

The  wide  latitude  America  has  ac- 
corded individual  freedom  does  not  re- 
quire that  it  be  utterly  unbounded  by 
any  reasonable  limits  of  decency  and 
responsibility. 

To  the  contrary,  to  keep  faith  with 
those  who  left  us  the  priceless  legacy 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  such  great 
cost,  we  must  in  decency  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility to  set  altogether  reasona- 
ble and  justified  limits  upon  the  abuse 
of  the  first  amendment. 

And  indeed  the  courts  have  upheld 
laws  which  prevent  hate  groups  like 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  from  such  symbolic 
acts  as  burning  crosses. 

It  is  even  a  Federal  crime  to  deface  a 
U.S.  Goveniment  mail  box  or  to  bum 
a  doUar  biU. 

It  simply  should  be  and  must  be 
against  the  law  to  bum  or  otherwise 
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desecrate  the  unique  national  symbol 
of  America,  the  flag  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  those  who 
agree  that  desecration  of  our  national 
symbol  should  be  prohibited,  I  say  let 
us  resolve  the  conflict  between  consti- 
tutional scholars  by  resolving  all 
doubt  or  uncertainty  as  the  adequacy 
of  a  statutory  prohibition.  Let  us  do  so 
by  adopting  a  precise  constitutional 
amendment  focused  narrowly  upon 
America's  unique  national  symbol,  the 
American  flag. 

I  agree  that  ameiulments  to  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  undertaken 
except  with  great  care.  Proper  care 
should  be  exercised  and  can  be  to 
property  maintain  the  dignity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  flag.  To  say  that  consti- 
tutional amendments  require  such 
care  is  no  argument  against  taking 
necessary  steps  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag  by  a  precise  and  carefully 
drawn  amendment. 

Such  care  has  been  exercised  in  the 
past,  and  wise— indeed  precious- 
amendments  have  been  adopted  in 
other  times  when  loud  voices  shouted, 
'  *  *  *  not  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
Uon.' 

Well.  Mr.  President,  let  me  remind 
those  who  would  appoint  themselves 
the  exclusive  guardians  of  that  mag- 
nificent charter  and  who  righteously 
argue  against  its  amendment,  that  had 
their  argument  prevailed  in  those 
other  earlier  moments  in  our  history 
when  America  undertook  to  improve 
even  the  UJS.  Constitution,  and  did  in 
fact  amend  it.  *  *  *  why  then,  Mr. 
President,  today  women  would  not 
have  the  vote;  some  Americans  would 
still  own  other  Americans  as  slaves, 
and  none  of  us.  ironically,  would  be 
guaranteed  any  of  those  rights  and 
freedoms  given  to  us  by  the  bill  of 
rights  and  symbolized  by  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 
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AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Ux.  President.  I  do 
not  think  today  we  are  going  to  settle 
the  issue  about  when  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended  and  when  It  should 
not.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  at 
the  founding  of  the  Nation,  Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote  the  Post  Office  into 
the  Constitution,  but  yet  our  founders 
refused  to  put  In  the  BUI  of  Rights. 
We  later  came  back  and  corrected 
that.  We  have  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion 26  times.  The  issue  before  us 
today  is:  Should  we  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  protect  the  flag? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  have 
to  answer  several  questions.  One  is.  is 
this  an  important  enough  issue?  I  be- 
lieve it  iv.  The  flag  is  the  symbol  of 
the  Nation.  I  can  tell  my  oolleagues. 
having  spent  10  days  badi  in  Texas 
(luring  July,  the  people  in  my  State 
believe  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
protect  the  flag.  It  may  not  be  an  im- 


portant issue  to  those  who  see  the 
world  through  a  lens  focused  here  in 
Washington.  DC.  but  from  Muleshoe 
to  Beaiunont  in  my  State  it  is  a  very 
big  issue.  From  young  children  to  old 
veterans,  it  is  something  about  which 
people  feel  very  strongly. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  if  burning  the  flag  is 
necessary  to  free  speech.  I  think  not.  I 
believe  in  free  speech.  I  think  people 
have  a  right  to  jump  up  and  express 
their  opinions.  If  they  want  to  set 
their  britches  on  fire  to  call  attention 
to  themselves,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
set  anybody  else's  on  fire,  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  have  the  right  to  bum  the 
flag.  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
protect  that  flag. 

Quite  frankly,  if  a  biU  is  brought  to 
the  floor  to  protect  the  flag.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it.  But  I  am  concemed. 
given  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  no  simple  sUtute  will 
stand  up.  It  may  well  l>e  that  the 
Cotirt  would  uphold  a  burning  provi- 
sion if  it  were  applied  to  someone  who 
started  his  fire  every  morning  by  burn- 
ing the  flag,  saying.  "I  do  that  to  get 
the  fire  started  but  I  do  not  do  it  as 
any  kind  of  form  of  free  speech."  On 
the  other  hand,  by  and  large  our 
people  do  not  do  that.  Mostly,  flag 
burners  are  people  who  want  to  ex- 
press a  strong  hatred  for  America  and 
its  institutions.  So  my  guess  Is  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  protect  the  flag 
through  the  Constitution.  I  am  in 
favor  of  doing  that. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  an  obligation  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's symbol.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
Nation  is  any  poorer  by  it  in  terms  of 
free  speech.  People  will  still  t>e  able  to 
express  their  opinions,  bum  the  Presi- 
dent's picture,  bum  a  map  of  the 
country  or  Just  jump  up  and  down  to 
seek  attentioiL  They  simply  will  not  be 
able  to  desecrate  the  flag. 

Back  home  this  is  a  big  issue.  I  think 
people  have  a  right  to  disagree.  The 
pe<H)le  who  oppose  the  constitutional 
amendment  do  not  love  the  flag  any 
less  than  I  do,  they  simply  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  In  my  view,  it  is 
not  free  speech  to  bum  the  flag,  and 
taking  away  the  right  of  people  to 
desecrate  the  flag  does  not  limit  their 
ability  to  say  they  hate  America  or  its 
institution  or  its  leaders.  It  simply  pro- 
tects a  single  symbol  that  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  country.  I  think  it  is 
vitally  important  we  do  that.  I  think 
the  pe(H)le  want  it  done.  I  support  it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DixoH).  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  who  made 
possible  the  extension  of  this  time.  I 
also  wish  to  commend  him  on  his  very 
thoughtful  and  incisive  statement. 


THB  OOMSI'ITUTIOVAL  SOUTS 

Mr.  President,  I  will  address  one 
aspect  of  this  issue  which  I  find  abso- 
lutely fascinating.  That  is  that  every 
American  has  an  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  does  not  require  a  law  degree. 
It  does  not  require  a  college  degree.  It 
requires  only  an  expression  of  the 
heart.  That  is  why  I  want  to  see  as 
many  Americans  as  possible  involved 
in  deliberating  on  this  decision.  I  want 
to  accord  to  every  American  Just  as 
much  responsibility  as  I  have  to  make 
that  decision. 

That  is  the  reason  I  favor  so  strong- 
ly the  constitutional  amendment,  al- 
though I  will  support  both.  Ftor  the 
constitutional  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire a  simple  majority  here.  To  the 
contrary,  the  framers  carefully  stated 
that  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  have  to 
render  their  Judgment.  This  decision  is 
so  important  that  it  adds  another  ele- 
ment of  insurance  to  have  not  a 
simply  majority,  but  two-thirds  to 
render  a  decision. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  the  States.  And  it 
is  not  a  rushed  procedure.  That  is  an- 
other element  that  is  important. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  under  the  con- 
stitutional route  to  ensure  that  we 
reach  the  right  result. 

Once  it  goes  to  the  50  State  legisla- 
tures, there  are  no  less  than  7,461 
State  legislators,  all  of  whom  will  have 
a  vote  in  many  respects  Just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  vote  of  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  nearly  6 
million  people.  As  hard  as  I  try.  as 
much  as  I  travel,  and  I  enjoy  it.  I  can 
meet  and  receive  the  views  but  a  small 
fraction  of  those  individuals.  But  the 
distingiilshed  President  of  the  Senate 
having  come  up  through  the  State  leg- 
islature knows  himself  the  ease  of  ac- 
cessibility of  a  State  legislator.  Why. 
citizens  can  forgo  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  me  or  to  see  the  Presiding 
Officer,  or  go  to  the  expense  of  a  call 
or  write.  They  can,  right  in  their  own 
backyard,  ask  their  State  legislator  to 
come  over,  sit  down  and  freely  and 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  discuss  this 
Issue. 

Therefore,  if  we  go  the  constitution- 
al route,  nearly  8.000  l^jslators.  535  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
7.461  in  the  State  legislatures  will 
bring  to  bear  the  judgment  of  all  the 
people. 

It  is  almost  provincial  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  when  they  laid 
down  this  procedure  foresaw  there 
would  be  issues  that  would  involve  the 
totality  of  our  Nation,  and  that  could 
receive  the  expression  of  the  opinions 
of  everyone.  That  is  why  I  think  the 
wiser  course  of  action  is  to  go  with  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

I  will  give  my  strongest  endorse- 
ment, and  look  forward  to  an  act  of 
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Mr.  HELBfS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  dlstincuished  Republican 
leader.  Mr.  Dolb.  such  time  as  he  may 
require.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recocnlsed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  dls- 
tincuished  author.  Senator  Moyhihan. 
There  is  no  one  I  have  greater  respect 
for  than  the  Senator  from  New  Yorli. 

I  have  also  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  Secretary  Baker  by  tele- 
phone this  morning  as  they  were 
flying  back  from  wherever  they  are 
flying  back  from.  Anyway,  they  are  on 
their  way  back.  We  discussed  the 
amendment,  along  with  Under  Secre- 
tary Eagleburger.  a  few  moments  ago. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  administra- 
tion that  this  amendment  Is  a  bad 
amendment  and  should  be  defeated;  it 
should  not  be  a  party-line  vote:  that  it 
is  almost  certainly  unconstitutional  on 
several  groimds. 

I  believe  there  is  also  a  feeling  that 
we  are  getting  sort  of  used  to  dictating 
to  the  President  what  he  can  do  or 
cannot  do  or  do  in  foreign  policy.  And 
that  is  t)ad  enough— bad  enough  for 
the  President,  bad  enough  for  those 
who  advise  the  President.  But  this 
amendment  goes  even  further.  It  dic- 
tates to  the  President  what  he  can  and 
cannot  talk  about— not  what  he  can 
do,  but  what  he  can  talk  about  with 
another  government.  And  it  is  not  Just 
the  President.  We  were  told  by  Secre- 
tary E^leburger  it  could  be  somebody 
all  the  way  down  the  line,  somebody 
who  had  a  conversation  somewhere,  as 
long  u  they  were  officials.  It  is  not 
Just  the  President.  The  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  Just  the  President  or 
high-ranking  people  or  officers  of  the 
Government.  Officers  means  anyone 
working  for  the  Government. 

As  the  Justice  Department  states  in 
a  letter  it  has  sent  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader 

This  provtalon  appears  designed  to  prohib- 
it ••  •  consultation  between  the  United 
States  and  another  aovereisn  nation  regard - 
ing  actions  that  nation  may  wish  to  under- 
take. 

That  kind  of  restriction  strikes  me 
as  bordering  on  the  absurd. 

The  amendment  is  also  dangerously 
vague. 

Vague  because  it  seeks  to  make  a 
legal  test  of  a  phrase— direct  effects— 
whose  meaning  is  solely  In  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder. 

Dangerous  because  it  imposes  on 
those  who  might  be  seen  in  someone's 
eyes  as  failing  the  direct  effects  test 
not  only  political  disapproval  and  cen- 
stire— but  up  to  9  years  in  Jail. 

The  measage  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  an  administration  is  chilling:  If 
there  U  the  slightest  doubt  about  how 
some  Monday  morning  quarterback 
down  the  road  will  see  your  action,  in 
light  of  the  vague  direct  effects  test- 


then  take  no  action.  I  am  not  certain 
we  want  to  go  down  that  road,  either. 

But  even  these  are  not  the  only  seri- 
ous problems  with  this  amendment.  It 
puts  this  Congress  in  the  position  of 
dictating,  not  only  to  the  executive 
but  to  future  Congresses,  what  should 
be  the  consequences  of  decisions  by 
those  Congresses  to  prohibit  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  any  country  or  group. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  un- 
derscore what  others  have  already 
said.  This  Is  a  killer  amendment.  The 
President's  senior  advisers  have  noti- 
fied us.  formally  and  informally,  that 
they  will  recommend  a  veto  of  this 
bill,  if  this  amendment  is  part  of  it. 
And  it  was  again  repeated  at  noon.  So 
I  can  assume  maybe  they  are  not 
bluffing.  Nobody  likes  to  throw  a  veto 
threat  around  because  there  is  gener- 
ally some  way  to  work  matters  out. 
But  if  it  stays  as  It  is.  I  am  advised 
that  Is  not  likely  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  earlier  debate 
on  this  amendment  makes  clear,  the 
objections  to  It  go  on  and  on.  They  are 
not  partisan  objections.  They  would 
apply  no  matter  which  party  held  the 
White  House;  should  these  provisions 
be  enacted,  they  will  straitjacket 
future  Democratic  Presidents,  as  well 
as  the  current  Republican  President. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  many  bad  ideas,  but  this 
may  fall  into  that  category.  Maybe 
Just  by  accident,  it  may  not  be  one  of 
his  better  ideas. 

As  I  have  said,  scholars  tell  us  it  is 
unconstitutional  and  it  is  a  dangerous 
precedent.  So  I  hope  that  we  would 
take  an  objective  look  at  the  amend- 
ment and  not  have  a  party  line  vote 
because  it  is  Republican  and  because 
Democrats  control  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senator  MoYifiHAw's  designee,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Moynihan  amendment.  I  conunend 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  moving  with 
this.  This  is  a  revised  amendment 
from  what  was  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee. It  makes  clear,  of  course,  that 
the  amendment  applies  in  a  wholly 
prospective  way:  in  other  words,  it  is 
setting  standards  for  the  future.  And 
it  also  has  made  it  very  clear  that  it 
applies  only  to  specific  activities  which 
have  been  prohibited.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  change  and  improve- 
ment in  the  amendment  from  the  way 
we  had  it  worded. 

It  is  very  simple,  Mr.  President:  that 
is,  when  a  law,  which,  of  course,  in- 
volves the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
working    together,    prohibits    certain 


conduct,  whether  it  is  going  to  be  pos- 
sible for  Federal  employees  to,  in 
effect,  clrcimivent  that  law.  That  Is 
what  we  are  trying  to  prevent  from 
happening. 

We  will  also  achieve  by  this  relieving 
the  employees  of  the  Improper  pres- 
sures to  which  many  of  them  have 
been  subjected  in  order  to  do  this. 
This  serves  as  a  protection  for  the  em- 
ployee from  being  pressured  into  en- 
gaging In  activities  which  clearly 
ought  not  to  take  place. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  offering 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  can  be  simimed  up  in 
three  words:  Obey  the  law.  That  Is 
what  it  says.  Neither  the  President  nor 
the  Secretary  of  State  nor  any 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Government  has 
the  right  or  the  authority  to  break  the 
law. 

Yesterday,  in  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment, my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
who  opposes  this  amendment,  said  and 
I  quote  it— he  is  here  now: 

Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to 
prohibit  a  foreign  policy  which  any  Presi- 
dent wishes  to  pursue.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  Constitution,  can 
pursue  any  foreign  policy  he  wishes  If  no 
funds  are  required  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance or  weapons  of  war  or  armies  or  the 
use  of  agencies  of  the  Government. 

With  all  respect,  I  strongly  disagree 
with  that  assertion.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  as  constrained  by 
law  as  is  every  other  American.  The 
President  must  obey  the  law  and  Con- 
gress has  authority  to  make  the  law. 

This  is  a  democracy,  not  a  monar- 
chy. The  President  is  not  a  king. 

What  this  amendment  says  is  that 
the  President  cannot  break  the  lav, 
the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  break 
the  law.  and  no  member  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  break  the  law. 

It  is  simple.  It  Is  straightforward. 
And  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  anyone  could  suggest  that  it  is 
dictating  to  the  President  to  say 
simply  and  straightforwardly  that  he 
is  subject  to  the  restraint  of  law,  as  ii 
every  citizen  in  a  democratic  society. 

Indeed,  one  might  look  at  many  of 
the  other  amendments  that  are  pend- 
ing to  this  bin  to  find  far  more  intru- 
sive actions  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent's prerogatives.  This  does  not  do 
so.  This  is  not  reliving  the  past.  It  it 
explicitly  prospective.  It  applies  only 
to  future  laws  and  future  actions 
under  those  future  laws.  And  I  believe, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  an  Important 
amendment,  appropriate  amendment, 
and  a  necessary  amendment.  And  the 
President  ought  to  welcome  this. 

He  ought  to  say  to  the  members  of 
his  administration:  You  all  must  obey 
the  law.  And  no  members  of  my  ad- 
ministration will  be  asked  to  break  the 
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law  nor  should  any  member  of  any  ad- 
ministration be  asked  to  break  the 
law. 

Ours  is  a  democracy  in  which  all  dti- 
sens  stand  equal  before  the  law  up  to 
and  including  the  President. 

Correspondingly,  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove this  amendment  as  a  modes,  rea- 
sonable, responsible  effort  to  ensure 
that  there  will  henceforth  be  compli- 
ance with  law  and  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  this  Government 
will  not  be  placed  in  the  intolerable 
position  of  having  to  choose  between 
loyalty  to  their  President  and  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution:  being  directed  to 
do  something  which  is  Illegal  and 
thereby  being  asked  to  forfeit  either 
their  Job  or  their  integrity. 

This  says  that,  if  the  law  prohibits 
an  act,  it  is  prohibited  indirectly  as 
well  as  directly.  Administration  and 
other  officials  of  our  Government  will 
not  be  placed  in  the  unseemly  and  in- 
tolerable position  of  being  required  to 
take  actions  which  would  violate  the 
law  directly  if  taken. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  is 
Important  and  necessary. 

In  brief,  it  says  that  no  UJS.  govern- 
ment official  should  provide  money  or 
otherwise  try  to  convince  another  gov- 
ernment or  Individual  to  do  something 
barred  by  U.S.  law. 

It  is  disappointing  that  such  an 
tmendment  should  even  need  to  be 
considered  here  on  the  Senate  floor. 
However  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  actions  that  this  amendment 
would  ban  have  occurred  or  wpear  to 
have  occurred  in  the  past.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  need  to  ensure  that  such 
activities  do  not  occur  in  the  future. 
We  must  work  to  restore  the  faith 
that  was  ruptured  in  the  wake  of  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal. 

Trust  is  a  crucial  element  of  a  de- 
mocracy. We  must  trust  our  elected  of- 
ficials, trust  that  they  wUl  faithfully 
execute  the  laws  as  they  so  pledge 
upon  taking  office.  Similarly,  we  must 
have  faith  that  the  members  of  our 
military  and  foreign  service  will 
uphold  United  States  law. 

For  this  reason,  it  Is  important  to 
clarify  some  apparent  confusion  about 
the  limits  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
ftmdlng  for  foreign  countries  or  activi- 
ties overseas. 

This  amendment  would  resolve  this 
confusion  by  stating  that  if  Congress 
bars  funds  for  a  country  or  group,  no 
XS&.  official  can  solicit  funds  for  that 
country  or  group  from  another  source. 

The  Moynihan  amendment  also 
states  that  if  Congress  bans  such  as- 
sistance, no  third  party  can  receive 
n.S.  funds  intended  to  advance  the  ac- 
tivity for  which  U.S.  assistance  has 
been  barred. 

The  amendment  establishes  a  pensd- 
ty  for  those  who  violate  these  provi- 
sions, but  the  penalties  would  apply 


only  to  future  prohibitions.  There 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  that 
this  amendment  would  only  apply  to 
efforts  to  circumvent  laws  passed  in 
the  future.  It  would  not  apply  to  exist- 
ing U.S.  law  and  would  not  apply  to 
any  actions  that  already  have  oc- 
curred. 

In  sunomary,  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment would  ensure  that  U.S.  officials 
do  not  circumvent  U.S.  laws  prohibit- 
ing spending  for  activities  abroad  by 
urging  another  country  to  do  what  the 
United  States  cannot  do  or  by  giving 
money  to  another  country  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  banned  by  U.S.  law. 

The  administration  apparently  op- 
poses this  amendment.  I  am  troubled 
by  this  opposition.  Does  the  adminis- 
tration feel  it  has  the  right  to  circum- 
vent laws  duly  passed  by  Congress? 

I  would  hope  that  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration would  want  to  allay  lingering 
congressional  concerns  about  the  uses 
of  foreign  assistance  and  respect  for 
legal  restrictions  on  U.S.  activities 
overseas.  Senator  Moyhihan  has  done 
his  best  to  accommodate  the  adminis- 
tration as  he  seeks  to  prevent  future 
circumvention  of  laws  that  prohibit 
spending  for  activities  abroad. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee already  had  adopted  by  voice 
vote  similar  amendments.  As  modified 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  these  provisions  were  incor- 
porated into  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill. 

Senator  MoYmHAH  withdrew  those 
provisions  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Hblms,  agreeing  instead  to  combine 
them  and  offer  them  as  one  amend- 
ment. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Yoi^  has  further  modified  his 
amendment  to  address  specific  admin- 
istration concerns.  His  effort  is  an  im- 
portant one  which  I  fully  support.  We 
must  prevent  the  further  erosion  of 
trust  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress. We  must  prevent  the  circumven- 
tion of  U.S.  law  prohibiting  spending 
abroad. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Moynihan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  5 
minutes  and  19  seconds. 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  (H>I>osition  to  this 
amendment  can  be  sununed  up  in 
three  words:  Obey  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  both  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  sent  word  in  writing  in  which 
they  say  that  they  will  recommend  to 
the  President  a  veto  of  this  bill  if  the 
Moynihan  amendment,  even  the  re- 
vised Moynihan  amendment.  Is  adopt- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act.  So  it  boils  down  to 
this:  Do  colleagues  want  a  veto  or  do 
they  want  a  bill? 


The  President  is  going  to  veto  this 
bill.  I  talked  to  his  people  on  Air  Force 
One  early  this  moniinK.  I  think  I 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  if  this 
amendment  is  sent  to  the  President. 

If  Senators  want  a  veto.  fine,  go 
ahead  and  adopt  this  amendment, 
make  it  a  part  of  this  auttiorliatlon 
bilL  But  do  it  knowing  that  this 
amendment  will  bring  down  the  bill,  if 
it  is  adopted. 

Why  is  the  administration,  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  who  oppose  it,  so  adsi- 
mant?  The  answer  is  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  cletu-,  bald  effort  to  usurp 
the  foreign  policy  prerogatives  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a 
manner  not  provided  for  in  the  Consti- 
tution. When  it  comes  to  policy  ques- 
tions. Congress  has  only  the  power  of 
the  purse.  This  is  what  I  said  yester- 
day, and  I  repeat  it  because  constitu- 
tional authorities  far  brighter  than  I 
am  have  assured  me  that  this  is  the 
case.  If  it  takes  U.S.  Government 
funding  to  pursue  a  Presidential 
policy.  Congress  can  effectively  stop  it. 
But  that  is  all  Congress  can  do  imless 
we  want  to  get  into  the  area,  as  Sena- 
tor Dole  has  Just  described,  where  ev- 
erybody is  scared  to  death  to  do  any- 
thing to  try  to  Implement  a  policy. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  This  is  a  re- 
visiting, a  making  permanent  of  Iran- 
Contra.  Ronald  Reagan  tried  to  pre- 
vent a  takeover  of  Central  America  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  fought  every 
step  of  the  way  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  now  we  have  Nica- 
ragtia  sitting  down  there,  thumbing  its 
nose  at  us. 

If  the  President  can  execute  the 
policy  without  calling  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  then  the  Constitution  puts 
up  no  barrier.  I  would  like  any  Senator 
to  point  out  a  barrier  specified  in  the 
Constitution. 

This  amendment  does  two  things: 
First,  it  imposes  criminal  penalties  on 
the  U.S.  Government  employees  who 
solicit  funds  from  foreign  or  domestic 
entities  for  carrying  out  the  same  or 
similar  activities  for  which  U.S.  assist- 
ance is  prohibited  by  law. 

Good  Lord,  Mr.  President,  if  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  has  had  to  labor  under 
this  kind  of  Inhibition,  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  prosecute  World 
War  II.  It  might  have  been  lost. 

Second,  this  amendment  prohibits 
all  foreign  assistance  to  a  third  party, 
a  foreign  country  or  any  other  entity. 
if  that  assistance  would  have  the 
effect  of  furthering  the  same  or  simi- 
lar activities  for  which  U.S.  assistance, 
that  is.  Federal  funds,  are  prohibited 
by  law. 

I  can  understand  the  frustration  of 
some  Senators  when  the  President 
pursues  policies  which  are  perfectly 
permissible  under  the  Constitution, 
but  with  which  the  Senators  disagree. 
Yes.  Congress  can  cut  off  the  funds. 
Congress  has  done  that  repeatedly  and 
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just  about  destroyed  our  efforts  in 
Centr&l  America.  However.  Congress 
cannot  cut  off  the  policy  if  it  is  accom- 
plished without  UJB.  Oovemment 
funds. 

hLr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  58  seconds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  will  be  advised  that  his 
time  will  continue  to  nui. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  who  else  has  any  time  left  other 
than  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  expired  except  that  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  requested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
maga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham 
ber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  119  Leg.l 
YEAS— 57 


Aduns 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Ex  on 

MikuLski 

Benticn 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Blden 

Powler 

Moynihan 

Binxaman 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Gore 

Pell 

Bradley 

Graham 

Pryor 

Bmux 

Harkin 

Reid 

Brymn 

Hollincs 

Rieglf 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Robb 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Byrt 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kerrey 

Sanford 

Coimd 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Sasser 

Daachle 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

DeConcIni 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dtxon 

Levin 

Specter 

Dodd 

Lieberman 
NAYS-42 

Wirth 

Armstronc 

Cochran 

Gorton 

Bond 

D'Amato 

Gramm 

BoachwiU 

Oanforth 

Grasslry 

Bums 

Dole 

Hatch 

Chafee 

Domenicl 

Hatfield 

Coau 

Gam 

Heflin 

Hetnz 

Mack 

Roth 

Helnu 

McCain 

Simpson 

Humphrey 

McClure 

Stevens 

Jeffords 

McConnell 

Symms 

Kassebaum 

Murkowski 

Thurmond 

Kasten 

NIcklea 

Wallop 

Lott 

Packwood 

Warner 

Lugar 

Preasler 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Matsunaga 

So  the  amendment  (No.  268)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  277 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Termessee  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  277. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  49.  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following: 

SK(      IM     RK.STRKTU)N    ON    WH.ITK  Al.    APPOINT 
MESTS  T«)  KKY  POSTS 

la)  Findings. --The  Congress  finds  that— 

1 1 1  the  United  States  must  increasingly 
rely  upon  the  professionalism  and  expertise 
of  its  diplomatic  service  to  promote  military, 
political,  and  economic  objectives  on  which 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
depends: 

i2i  the  practice  of  filling  ever  larger  num- 
t>ers  of  ambassadorial  and  Itey  State  Depart- 
ment posts  with  political  appointees  is  un- 
dermining the  Foreign  Service  as  an  instru- 
ment of  American  foreigri  policy; 

(3)  other  major  states  do  not  engage  in 
the  practice  of  undermining  their  profes- 
sional corps  of  diplomats  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  political  favors  or  of  ensuring  loy- 
alty to  the  political  line  of  the  governing 
party. 

1 4)  this  practice  has  reached  the  point  of 
causing  the  Foreign  Service  to  curtail  pre- 
maturely the  careers  of  increasing  numbers 
of  Its  finest  diplomats;  and 

(5)  the  range  of  political  appointments  to 
civil  service  positions  has  not  generally  ex- 
ceeded ten  to  twenty  percent,  while  the 
number  of  political  apfwlntments  to  ambas- 
sadorial and  key  State  Department  posts 
has  reached  as  high  sls  approximately  forty 
percent. 

(b)  Policy.— (1)  Therefore,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary cases  where  the  President  finds 
that  a  non-Foreign  Service  officer  candidate 
possesses  unique  skills  and  Information  di- 
rectly pertinent  to  the  post  to  which  he  or 
she  is  to  be  assigned,  and  that  the  Foreign 
Service,  as  certified  in  writing  by  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Foreign  Service,  does  not 
have  an  equally  qualified  candidate  for  the 
same  post  in  Its  active  ranks,  it  shall  be  the 


policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  Pren- 
dent  will  not  nominate  persons  from  outside 
the  career  Foreign  Service  to  more  than  15 
percent  of  all  ambauadorial  and  key 
(Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  and  above) 
State  Department  peats. 

(2)  The  Congress  Intends  that  the  policy 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  should  be  en- 
forced through  natural  attrition  in  the 
course  of  the  term  of  the  present  President 

On  page  3,  after  the  items  relating  to  sec- 
tion 152,  Insert  the  following  new  item: 
Sec.    153.  Restriction  on  political  appoint- 
ments to  key  posts. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  there  is  a 
pending  amendment.  The  amendment 
is  out  of  order  luiless  that  is  set  aside; 
is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  set  aside  and  can  be 
brought  back  only  on  proper  motion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  that  case,  for  the 
time  being,  since  all  I  have  to  do  is  call 
for  regular  order,  which  I  will  not  do,  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim  while 
I  discuss  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  call  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  is  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment to  the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct.  Now, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Grassley  amendment  be 
set  aside  temporarily  so  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee 
can  call  up  his  amendment.  I  want  to 
get  this  show  back  on  track. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
need  to  set  aside  the  Grassley  and  the 
Heinz  amendments.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Just  add  that.  That  Is 
fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  if  I  could  see  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  yield,  we  sent  out 
a  notice  of  it  and  the  text  of  it  will  be 
immediately  available  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  most 
graciotis.  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  order  out  of  courtesy 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

I  will  not  proceed  until  we  do  have 
order. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Join  in  suggesting  the  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rnn).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  whether  or  not  after  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  the  amend- 
ment which  I  earlier  sent  to  the  desk 
is  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
now  pending. 

Mr.  GORE.  Has  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  been  dispensed  with? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  like  to  move  to  a  debate  on  this 
amendment.  But  before  doing  so  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  senior  Senator 
Irom  North  Carolina  for  his  courtesy 
in  asking  uiuuiimous  consent  that  the 
regular  order  of  business  be  set  aside 
temporarily  so  we  might  consider  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

This  amendment  is  entitled  "The 
Professionalism  In  Diplomacy  Amend- 
ment." At  the  outset,  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Democratic  adminis- 
trations and  Republican  administra- 
tions have  both  been  guilty  of  going 
outside  of  the  ranks  of  professional 
diplomats  to  a  degree  that  is  not  wise 
where  the  Nation's  interest  is  con- 
cerned. This  amendment  is  not  solely 
directed  at  the  well-publicized  practice 
in  the  ciurent  administration  of 
making  political  appointments  to  very 
important  foreign  policy  posts.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  degree  to 
which  political  appointments  are  being 
made  now  is  in  fact  unprecedented, 
uid  it  is  for  that  reason  why  I  think 
the  argument  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment is  far  more  compelling  than  it 
has  ever  been. 

What  is  the  national  interest  in- 
volved here,  Mr.  President?  Well,  to 
begin  with,  it  seems  obvious  from  the 
news  every  day  that  our  Nation  is  in- 
creasingly part  of  an  interdependent 
llobal  economy.  Our  national  interest 
must  be  pursued  through  the  wise 
management  of  our  international  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  No  other  country  in 
the  world  uses  the  system  of  ff»i«p»ifn 
omtributions  as  the  way  of  determln- 
Idk  who  is  going  to  receive  important 
unbassadorial  appointments,  or  im- 
portant appointments  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  aUow 
this  practice  to  continue.  Let  me  ac- 
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knowledge  what  we  all  know,  that  is. 
that  there  have  been  many  appoint- 
ments in  the  past,  both  by  Democratic 
Presidents  and  by  Republican  Presi- 
dents, of  individuals  whose  most  sa- 
lient credentials  for  the  post  involved 
seemed  to  be  political  support  for  the 
incumbent,  and  some  of  those  appoint- 
ments have  turned  out  to  be  excellent 
because  they  have  done  a  good  job. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  have  also 
been  more  examples  of  Individuals 
who  were  appointed  primarily  for  po- 
litical reasons  or  primarily  because 
they  made  campaign  contributions, 
and  their  services  turned  out  to  be  dis- 
astrous. 

What  I  am  saying  in  this  amend- 
ment is  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  really  should  not  con- 
duct our  business  overseas  in  this 
manner  any  longer.  We  have  a  body  of 
people  who  have  built  up  experience, 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  vari- 
ous coimtries  of  the  world,  who  are 
trained  in  the  Foreign  Service,  and  we 
ought  to  draw  wpon  their  ranks  for 
the  people  who  do  the  job  they  have 
been  trained  to  do. 

All  of  us  have  been  uneasy  because 
of  a  series  of  candidates  for  ambassa- 
dor posts  recently  that  made  us  un- 
comfortable. We  also  know  that  the 
practice  of  making  political  appoint- 
ments has  now  penetrated  very  deeply 
into  the  Deptu-tment  of  State,  down 
even  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary level. 

This  morning  in  one  of  the  Nation's 
newspapers  our  colleague  from  Mary- 
land. Senator  Sarbanes,  was  very 
thoughtful  in  his  statements  about 
this  practice.  And  that  same  article 
discussed  the  example  of  a  person  who 
evidently  went  shopping  around  for 
countries  where  she  wanted  to  be  am- 
bassador, and  she  wanted  to  check  the 
school  systems  in  different  countries 
to  see  what  kind  of  education  her  chil- 
dren would  get  before  she  decided 
which  country  she  wanted  to  go  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Is  that  a  way  for  us  as  a  nation  to 
decide  who  is  going  to  conduct  the  Na- 
tion's business  in  whatever  coimtry 
she  decides  is  suitable  for  her  family 
and  her  lifestyle?  I  do  not  want  to 
single  this  particular  person  out.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  personalities. 

The  problem  is  one  of  political 
abuse.  As  I  say,  it  has  been  bipartisan 
in  the  past.  It  is  unprecedented  today, 
and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  contin- 


ue. 

Political  appointments  among  Am- 
bassadors has  fluctuated  to  levels  as 
high  as  40  percent.  This  leads  to  the 
degrading  spectacle  of  senior  ForeUpi 
Service  officers  walking  the  halls  of 
the  Department  without  any  assign- 
ments whatsoever.  It  leads  to  early  re- 
tirement of  scores  of  officers  who  have 
beccxne  vulnerable  imder  the  upper 
out  principle  precisely  because  they 


were  the  hard  chargers  and  they 
reached  the  highest  levels  of  m«it 
and  performance  earlier  in  tlieir  ca- 
reers only  to  find  that  stHnebody  else 
had  made  large  political  oontribuUons, 
and  even  though  the  other  ''yj^Hidat^ 
for  that  post  had  absolutely  no  experi- 
ence whatsoever  either  in  ftweign 
policy  or  in  the  countries  involved 
purely  for  political  reasons  they  were 
given  preference. 

It  has  an  impact  all  the  way  down 
the  system  by  retarding  the  ability  of 
career  diplomats  to  advance  since  the 
top  positions  are  also  heavily  occupied 
by  political  appointees. 

This  amendment  would  allow  politi- 
cal appointments  to  continue.  But  it 
would  put  some  boundaries  on  the 
practice.  It  would  limit  the  practice. 
As  I  said  before,  no  other  major  power 
does  this  kind  of  damage  to  its  diplo- 
matic service.  We  cannot  ?aord  to  any 
more. 

Every  one  of  us  knows  that  the 
United  States  is  now  far  too  dependent 
upon  the  expert  management  of  its 
foreign  relations  to  water  down  our 
approach  with  amateurs,  hacks,  people 
who  bring  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
job  but  their  political  ties  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

As  I  said  before,  some  such  individ- 
uals have  in  the  past  turned  out  to  do 
a  good  job.  But  that  has  been  the  ex- 
ception. Hard  statistics  about  this 
problem  are  difficult  to  find  but  as 
best  I  can  determine,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  senior  civil  service  the  averse 
level  of  political  appointment  is  some- 
where between  10  and  20  percent 

So  to  be  perfectly  frank.  I  split  the 
difference  in  this  amendment  and 
picked  the  15  percent  upper  figure  for 
a  political  ^pointment  to  ambassado- 
rial positions  and  to  departmental  po- 
sitions from  the  level  of  deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  up. 

I  know  there  is  a  need  for  Presidents 
to  have  some  number  of  slots  for  per- 
sons of  high  ability  who  are  also  dedi- 
cated to  a  President's  particiQar  view 
of  policy. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  assignments 
should  do  that.  But  if  not  the  Presi- 
dent can  attest  under  this  amendment 
that  he  or  she  has  a  candidate  of  ex- 
traordinary qualifications  providing 
that  the  Director  General  of  the  For- 
eign Service  idso  attests  that  the  For- 
eign Service  has  absolutely  no  one 
better,  or  the  President  can  simply 
choose  that  someone  within  that  15 
percent  of  the  pooL 

I  am  also  aware  that  a  policy  along 
these  lines  cannot  be  implemented 
overnight.  Therefore,  the  amendment 
calls  for  the  implementation  by  attri- 
tion over  the  remainder  of  President 
Biish's  term. 

The  practice  of  Presidential  appoint- 
ments of  ambassadors  and  high-level 
officials  in  the  State  Department  is.  of 
course,  I  say  it  again,  of  long  standing. 
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but  it  is  not  an  unlimited  tight  by 
▼Irtue  of  his  office  or  the  Constitution. 

In  principle,  the  Senate  can  modify 
his  choioea.  first,  by  rejecting  those  of 
them  that  involve  confirmation,  and 
as  regards  the  civil  service.  Congress 
long  ago  established  limits  to  what 
had  earlier  been  a  tradition  of  unlimit- 
ed Presidential  patronage. 

This  is  the  right  time  for  the  Senate 
to  intervene  with  a  constructive  pro- 
posal under  article  I,  section  6,  clause 
18. 

Let  me  refer  one  more  time.  Mr. 
President,  to  the  precedents  estab- 
lished with  the  creation  of  the  civil 
service.  Before  we  had  a  civil  service, 
there  was  a  general  and  prevailing 
opinion  that  the  practice  was  of  ap- 
pointing to  Government  service  only 
those  individuals  who  exercised  politi- 
cal support  in  the  campaign  of  the 
candidate  for  President  who  was  elect- 
ed, appointing  only  those  individuals 
to  what  we  now  call  civil  service  ap- 
pointments. 

The  abuse  rose  to  a  level  that  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  agreed  that  it 
was  time  for  reform  and  the  civil  serv- 
ice was  established  and  the  Congress 
put  some  boundaries  around  the 
number  of  political  appointments  that 
an  incumbent  President  of  either 
party  could  make  in  the  Government's 
domestic  service. 

Now  we  have  seen  a  record  of  abuse 
with  respect  to  the  diplomatic  service. 
We  have  seen  the  damage  that  exces- 
sive political  apiMintments  are  causing 
within  the  diplomatic  service.  It  is 
time  to  remedy  this  abuse  and  this  in- 
justice. 

I  might  say  that  many  years  ago  the 
current  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the 
former  Republican  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Senator  Mac  Mathias. 
Joined  forces  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment in  an  earlier  Congress  very  simi- 
lar to  this  one,  and  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge my  debt  to  them. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  very 
eloquent  and  persuasive  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SARBAifKS]  who  has  raised  these 
concerns  frequently  in  a  very  eloquent 
way.  and  I  have  consulted  with  twth  of 
these  Senators  in  the  drafting  of  this 
amendment. 

It  is  an  approach  that  I  think  is  jus- 
tified because  we  have  not  found  any 
other  way  to  do  it  and  because  the 
record  of  abuse  Is  now  such  that  some 
action  by  the  Senate  is  required  in 
order  to  reform  this  practice  and  serve 
the  public  interest  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support 
this  amendment,  and  I  will  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  todays 
Klngsport  Times-News  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Klngsport  Times-News,  July  18. 
19891 

Ambassadors  Need  Brtek  Expexiemcb 

We  don't  kiiow  how  many  current  U.S. 
ambassadors  were  political  science  majors 
with  extensive  experiences  in  government 
and  world  politics  prior  to  their  appoint- 
ment. But  doubtless  it  is  very  few. 

That's  t>ecause  U.S.  ambassadors  seldom, 
if  ever,  have  t>een  appointed  on  the  basis  of 
experience  or  ability,  but  on  how  well  they 
have  courted  political  favor  with  whoever 
occupies  the  White  House.  Worse,  those 
who  survive  long  enough  to  gain  experience 
in  these  Important  posts  may  lose  their  Jobs 
just  as  quickly  as  they  got  them. 

For  too  long,  t>eing  named  this  nation's 
representative  to  a  foreign  land  has  been  a 
political  favor  granted  to  those  who  raised 
money  for  a  campaign  or  in  some  manner 
were  owed  something  by  a  new  president  or 
party  in  power.  In  the  early  part  of  this  na 
tlon's  history,  picking  ambassadors  out  of  a 
hat  didn't  matter  all  that  much.  But  the 
world  Is  not  what  it  was  200  years  ago. 

As  Sen.  Al  Gore  puts  it:  'Other  nations  do 
not  undermine  their  national  interests  over- 
seas to  grant  political  favors  or  ensure  loyal- 
ty to  the  political  line  of  the  governing 
party  In  our  country,  this  practice  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  foreign  service 
is  unflailing  prematurely  the  careers  of  In- 
creasing numt>ers  of  Its  finest  diplomats. 
We've  created  a  game  of  musical  chairs  In 
which  the  professionals— the  core  of  exper- 
tise and  continuity  modem  diplomatic  life 
demands— lose  out.  " 

It  shouldn't  be  that  way.  And  Sen.  Gore 
has  proposed  that  it  not  remain  that  way. 
Legislation  he  introduced  Friday  would 
mandate  that  no  more  than  15  percent  of 
ambassador- level  and  senior  state  depart- 
ment positions  could  be  political  appoint- 
ments. 

Would  that  all  appointed  positions  in  gov 
emment  that  are  funded  by  taxpayers  be 
filled  on  the  basis  of  ability.  But  Sen.  Gore 
knows  that  change  comes  slowly.  His  bill  is 
a  start  to  increasing  the  Integrity  of  the  for- 
eign service,  and  this  country's  image  over- 
seas. It  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
that  America  be  represented  overseas  by 
persons  with  the  professionalism  and  exper- 
tise to  properly  manage  the  economic,  mili- 
tary, environmental  and  political  objectives 
upon  which  our  national  security  depends. 

Sen.  Gore  also  urges  the  Senate  to  proper- 
ly carry  out  its  constitutional  mandate  and 
give  careful  consideration  to  appointments 
requiring  Senate  approval.  Says  the  senator. 
The  Constitution  did  not  give  the  Senate 
the  power  to  consider  and  vote  on  such  ap- 
pointments in  order  that  it  be  set  aside  as  a 
matter  of  custom.  We  have  a  major  respon- 
sibility to  use  (that  authority)  as  often  as 
we  thinii  necessary." 

The  Senate  should  and  the  practice  of 
giving  the  White  House  carte  blanche  on 
ambassadorial  appointments.  Our  ambassa- 
dors should  be  men  and  women  of  distinc- 
tion and  achievement  and  not  just  the  rich 
and  politically  powerful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  pro- 
posing his  amendment.  Its  adoption 
would  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 


morale  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
officers  therein. 

Speaking  as  the  only  Member  of  this 
body  who  was  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer, can  relate  firsthand  to  the  frustra- 
tion with  and  the  annoyance  that  one 
would  feel  as  you  work  your  way  up 
the  line  and  then  when  the  time 
comes  to  reach  a  higher  rank  like  an 
Ambassador— or.  in  the  military  a  gen- 
eral or  admiral— that  chance  at  promo- 
tion is  plucked  away  and  someone  is 
nominated  who  has  no  experience  in 
that  field  at  all.  but  who  was  Just  a 
rich  generalist.  but  without  real  expe- 
rience. 

When  this  happens,  it  means  that 
one  more  Foreign  Service  officer  very 
often  is  disappointed  and  goes  out. 

We  should  also  bear  In  mind  that 
this  amendment  does  not  prevent  able 
political  appointees  from  serving  be- 
caiise  they  are  in  that  15  percent  of 
noncareer  Ambassadors  that  we  would 
have,  which  is  Incidentally  more  than 
any  of  the  nations  with  which  we  ne- 
gotiate and  deal,  of  the  technological- 
ly advanced  nations.  Most  of  them 
have  virtually  no  political  appointees 
but  all  careerists  in  it. 

When  this  occurs,  then  you  find  at 
the  conference  table  the  load  is  either 
carried  by  a  deputy  or  we  get  bested. 

Here  I  am  not  In  any  way  detracting 
from  the  work  of  some  of  our  great 
Ambassadors,  like  Bunker.  Harrlman. 
Bruce,  or  Mansfield.  They  were  all  po- 
litical appointees  and  excellent  ones. 

Also.  I  would  note  that  the  amend- 
ment that  Senator  Mathias  and  I  pro- 
posed some  years  ago.  while  it  was  not 
agreed  to  at  that  time,  had  a  positive 
impact  in  the  service. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  amend- 
ment might  be  supported  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  former  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland.  Senator  Mathias  of- 
fered an  amendment  of  this  sort  some 
years  ago  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  referred.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  Join  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  commending  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Teruiessee  in 
offering  this  amendment. 

While  some  may  differ  slightly  on 
the  percentage  figures.  I  support  thte 
amendment  and  the  figures  therein 
because  I  think  the  current  practice  is 
so  outrageous.  In  fact,  some  two-thirds 
of  the  country  ambassadors  which  this 
administration  has  sent  thus  far  to  the 
Congress  are  political  appointees,  not 
out  of  the  career  service.  The  career 
service  is  being  very  sharply  blocked 
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out  thus  far  in  the  nominating  proc- 
ess. 

First,  I  think  it  is  important  to  ques- 
tion how  morale  can  be  maintained 
within  the  career  foreign  serriee  if  of- 
ficers see  no  substantial  oivortunity 
ever  to  move  to  the  ambassadorial  po- 
sition. 

Second,  whereas  in  the  past  many  of 
the  political  appointees  have  been 
very  able  and  very  distinguished  and 
have  served  the  country  well,  there 
now  appears  to  be  marked  deteriora- 
tion in  that  standard.  What  is  now 
happening  is  that  noncareer.  political 
appointees  are  being  named  solely  be- 
cause of  their  partisan  political  in- 
volvement, without  the  other  dimen- 
sion of  international  experience  and 
public  service  that  in  many  prior  in- 
stances had  marked  the  noncareer 
people. 

It  is  very  Important  for  us  to  sustain 
our  career  foreign  service.  In  this  re- 
spect, our  practices  differ  markedly 
from  those  of  other  nations.  None  of 
them  treat  ambassadorial  positions 
the  way  we  do,  l>ecau8e  they  appreci- 
ate that  the  selection  of  an  ambassa- 
dor is  a  serious  proposition,  and  that 
an  able  ambassador  can  make  an  im- 
portant difference  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  his  or  her  country  in  the 
capital  to  which  he  or  she  has  been  ac- 
credited. It  Is  time  for  us  to  start 
thinldng  In  those  terms. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  carrying  this 
issue  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  absolutely  correct  in  his  point. 
Also,  it  is  of  some  interest.  I  think, 
that  when  a  man  is  appointed  for 
really  political  reasons,  as  having  been 
involved  In  poUtics,  like  Senator  Mans- 
field was,  he  can  do  the  Job  very  weU. 
But  when  it  is  based  on  contributions, 
that  is  not  the  same  thing.  I  think 
many  of  the  present  ambassadors  are 
being  appointed  because  of  their  con- 
tributions, not  their  political  skills. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  If  we  really 
want  to  reward  generalists  this  way,  or 
not  so  much  generalists  but  contribu- 
tors this  way.  we  ought  to  think  of 
making  them  generals  or  admirals,  be- 
cause that  also  is  a  flag  rank.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  man 
from  the  outside  could  not  come  in  as 
a  general  or  an  admiral  and  presum- 
ably take  the  slcills  that  enabled  him 
to  pile  up  the  normid  fortune  that  is 
required  to  be  a  political  appointee 
these  days  and  give  him  flag  rank.  In 
that  way,  we  would  make  less  of  an 
impact  on  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Helms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  believe  during  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration the  number  of  so-called  politi- 
cal nominations  to  be  ambassador  was 
something  like  33  percent  and  thus  far 


in  the  Bush  administration  38  percent, 
and  yet  the  Senator  proposes  to  limit 
the  President's  constitutional  author- 
ity again. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  wiU  not.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon. 

AMBIDiajrT  MO.  2H  TO  AMXinntZHT  RO.  377 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  contact  with  General 
Noriega  or  his  representatives  by  Ameri- 
can officials) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
second-degree  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  sUted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hklks]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
278  to  amendment  No.  377 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sac.  .  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  ttiis  or  any  other  act  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
or  conducting  contacts  with  General 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  isBuing  a  warrant  or  executing  his 
arrest  to  stand  trial  under  the  terms  of  the 
indictment  Issued  on  February  5,  1988,  In 
the  United  States  EMstrict  Court  for  the 
Southern  and  Central  Districts  of  Florida 
on  drug  related  charges. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  clerk  for  reading  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  the  Constitution  with 
reference  to  ambassadorial  appoint- 
ments. 

And  I  am  not  going  back  and  analyz- 
ing the  nominations  by  President 
Carter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  father 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  was  a  political  appointee 
as  ambassador. 

Mr.  PELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  point  out,  he  may  have 
been  a  political  appointee  a  lot  of 
years. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  isnothing  wrong 
with  that. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  he  passed  the  diplo- 
matic exam  originally. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Perhaps  you  want  to 
give  the  examination  to  all. 

I  mean  no  derogation  of  the  chair- 
man's father.  I  know  if  he  was  any- 
thing like  his  son,  he  was  a  great  man. 
OK. 

Article  II,  section  2  reads:  "He"— 
meaning  the  President— "shall  nomi- 
nate, and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  Appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for. 
and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law." 

Now,  the  rank  of  ambassador  is  set 
by  the  Constitution.  The  Secretary  of 


State  and  Foreign  Service  officers  are 
appointed  by  law  and  are  therefore 
lower  in  legal  status.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  right  of  the  President  to 
appoint  ambassadors  cannot  or  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  limited  by  law. 

I  have  known  a  lot  of  ambusadors. 
Some  career  diplomats  are  fine  and 
some  of  them  awful.  By  the  same 
token,  I  suppose  that  Senators  can 
find  political  appointments  to  ambas- 
sador to  be  good  and  bad.  depending 
on  their  views. 

But  here  we  are  going  again  intrud- 
ing upon  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  second-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  second- 
ed? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  we  will  get  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  oppose  the  proposition  that 
we  should,  by  statute,  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  to 
choose  those  he  wishes  to  serve  as  am- 
bassadors of  this  country. 

We  may  not  always  agree  with  the 
President's  choices  for  these  impor- 
tant diplomatic  positions. 

But  such  concerns  do  not  Justify  this 
amendment  to  ciu-tail  the  powers  of 
Presidential  appointment  and  impede 
the  carefully  constructed  system  of 
checks  and  balances  of  our  Federal 
Constitution. 

The  framers  of  this  Constitution 
worked  very,  very  hard  to  ensxire  a 
separation  of  powers  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches. 

There  was  to  be  no  concentration  of 
power.  Oiu"  law  provides  the  President 
with  the  power  to  make  ambassadorial 
appointments;  the  Senate  has  the  au- 
thority, by  virtue  of  the  Constitution, 
to  check  the  wisdom  of  these  appoint- 
ments through  the  so-called  confirma- 
tion process. 

If  we  so  choose,  we,  the  Senate,  can 
reject  an  appointment.  We  are  the 
check  over  the  President's  appoint- 
ment powers.  And  we  have  lised  that 
power. 
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In  the  recent  past,  we  have  rejected 
certain  Presidential  appointments,  in- 
cluding appointments  as  significant  as 
a  Cabinet  Secretary  and  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

If  we  believe  the  nominee  does  not 
pass  muster,  we  can  reject  that  Indi- 
vidual. Moreover,  as  stated  in  a  recent 
Newsweek  article.  "The  Constitution 
holds  the  Senators  to  no  legal  stand- 
ards of  proof  in  passing  on  Presiden- 
tial appointments." 

Just  as  the  President  does  not  have 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  Justifica- 
tion for  his  appointment  decisions,  the 
Senate  is  also  not  required  to  provide 
explanations  and  evidence  that  merits 
rejection  of  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment. 

I  believe  we  should  not  tamper  with 
the  system  of  Federal  Government  en- 
visioned by  our  Founding  Fathers.  Un- 
fortunately, this  amendment  by  my 
good  friend  from  Tennessee  does  just 
that. 

I  fully  acluiowledge  the  critical  im- 
portance of  ambassadorial  posts,  and 
the  significant  contributions  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  Officers. 

Mr.  President.  In  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  their  monthly  magazine,  I  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  in  my  service  in 
Government  I  have  never  noted  a 
more  dedicated  group  of  people  than 
our  Foreign  Service  officers.  And  I  be- 
lieve that. 

These  men  and  women  play  an  es- 
sential role  in  implementing  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policies,  establishing 
good  relations  with  countries  through- 
out the  world,  and  providing  the  ex- 
pertise and  insight  that  is  Important 
in  the  arena  of  foreign  affairs. 

But,  having  said  that,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  member  of  the  profes- 
sional foreign  service  would  necessari- 
ly make  a  better  ambassador  than  an 
individual  with  an  academic,  business, 
professional,  or  political  background. 

What  about  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith?  He  was  a  great  ambassador. 
What  about  Dahiel  Patrick  Moyhi- 
HAM?  A  great  ambassador.  And.  of 
course,  Mike  Mansfield. 

We  should  not  use  Foreign  Service 
officers  as  pawns  in  a  game  to  change 
the  rules  established  by  our  country's 
Constitution. 

I  believe  that  we  should  follow  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers: 
to  evaluate  each  ambassadorial  candi- 
date on  the  merits,  and  confirm  or 
reject  their  appointment  as  we  see  fit. 
This  practice  satisfies  the  Senate's 
desire  to  see  qualified  people  appoint- 
ed to  diplomatic  positions  without 
usurping  the  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  President. 

In  the  Federalist  Paper  No.  66,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  one  of  the  framers  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  explained  why 
he  and  others  who  conceived  the  Con- 
stitution gave  the  President  the  right 
to  appoint  sind  the  Senate  the  power 


to  reject  or  confirm  Presidential  ap- 
pointments. 
Mr.  Hamilton  wrote: 

It  wiU  be  the  office  of  the  President  to 
nominate,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  appoint.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  no  exertion  of  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  They  may  defeat  one  choice 
of  the  Executive  and  oblige  him  to  make  an- 
other, but  they  cannot  themaelvea  choose— 
they  can  only  ratify  or  reject  the  choice  of 
the  President. 

They  might  even  entertain  a  preference  to 
some  other  person,  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  assenting  to  the  one  proposed.  t>ecause 
there  might  be  no  positive  ground  of  opposi- 
tion to  him:  and  they  could  not  t>e  sure,  if 
they  withheld  their  assent,  that  the  sutise- 
quent  nomination  would  fall  upon  their  own 
favorite,  or  upon  any  other  person  in  their 
estimation  more  meritorious  than  the  one 
rejected. 

That  is  only  part  of  the  quote.  Mr. 
President,  Hamilton  went  on  to  say: 

Thus  it  could  hardly  happen  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  would  feel  any  other 
complacency  toward  the  object  of  an  ap- 
pointment than  such  as  the  appearances  of 
merit  might  inspire,  and  the  proofs  of  the 
want  it  destroys. 

In  the  Federalist  Paper  No.  76,  Ham- 
ilton expressed  the  belief  that  the  re- 
quirement of  Senate  approval  would 
be  a  salutary  check  on  the  President. 
This  check  "would  have  a  powerful, 
though,  in  general,  a  silent  operation. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  check  upon  a 
spirit  of  favoritism  of  the  President, 
and  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the 
appointment  of  unfit  characters  from 
State  prejudice,  from  family  connec- 
tion, from  personal  attachment,  or 
from  a  view  to  popularity." 

Hamilton  was  the  force  behind  the 
constitutional  provisions  concerning 
the  right  of  the  executive  to  nominate 
and  the  Senate  to  confirm. 

Other  framers  of  the  Constitution- 
John  Adams,  for  example— wd^criti- 
cal  of  even  giving  the  Senate  confir- 
mation powers. 

In  1787.  Adams  wrote  to  Jefferson: 

You  are  apprehensive  of  monarchy,  I  of 
arlslocraury  I  would,  therefore,  have  given 
more  power  to  the  President,  and  less  to  the 
Senate.  The  nomination  said  appointment 
to  all  offices  I  would  have  given  to  the 
President,  assisted  by  only  a  privy  council  of 
his  creation,  but  not  a  vole  or  voice  would  I 
have  given  the  Senate  or  any  senator  unless 
he  were  of  the  privy  council. 

Paction  and  distraction  are  the  sure  and 
certain  consequences  of  giving  to  a  Senate  a 
vote  on  the  distribution  of  offices. 

As  in  many  other  aspects  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  provisions  in  article  II 
were  the  product  of  compromise.  The 
view  that  prevailed  was  that  of  Hamil- 
ton and  others,  who  promoted  the  con- 
cept of  checks  and  balances,  some 
thing  that  is  built  into  our  very  frame- 
work of  government. 

This  concept,  translated  into  prac- 
tice, has  served  this  country  well  over 
the  last  two  centuries. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment before  us  today  would  severely 
limit  the  President's  choices  by  requir- 


ing that  a  certain  percentage  of  am- 
bassadors be  selected  from  among  the 
ranks  of  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
limit  those  other  appointments  a 
President  can  make. 

Although  such  a  restriction  does  not 
preclude  all  of  the  President's  ambas- 
sadorial appointment  powers,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  that  direction. 

Once  started  down  this  path,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  might  not  see  an- 
other step  and  yet  another— eventual- 
ly eroding  the  compromise  of  Presi- 
dential appointment  powers  and 
Senate  conJFirmation  and  rejection  au- 
thority. 

If  we  take  this  first  step  today,  who 
is  to  say  how  many  more  limits  the 
majority  could  force  on  the  President 
tomorrow— the  next  day— or  5  years 
from  now?  Taken  to  an  extreme,  the 
President's  power  and  flexibility  could 
be  severely  limited— all  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  democratic  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

I  can  share  the  fnistration  felt  by 
the  authors  of  this  amendment— frus- 
tration fueled  by  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments that  have  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  over  the  last  few  years  and  cer- 
tainly the  last  few  months.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  some  of  the  writing  and 
commentary  in  the  newspapers  recent- 
ly. After  all.  Democrats  have  not  con- 
trolled the  White  House  for  a  decade 
now,  and  that  means  we  have  not 
made  any  appointments.  But  that  is 
not  a  good  enough  reason  to  usurp  the 
President's  intended  appointment 
powers  imder  the  Constitution. 

I  wonder  how  many  numbers  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  would  want  these 
limits  placed  on  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. The  answer,  of  course,  now  Is: 
well,  that  should  not  matter.  But  it 
does  matter.  We  have  to  be  careful 
how  we  deal  with  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  separation  of 
powers  that  were  long  established. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  all 
that  impressed  with  the  argtmient 
that  President  Bush  should  be  ap- 
pointing ambassadors  only  on  the 
basis  of  foreign  relations  experience. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  other  Presidents,  and 
today,  to  save  time,  I  will  limit  this  to 
the  discussion  of  one  President. 

In  May  1961,  John  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Badeau  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Badeau  was  an  ordained  minister 
and  religion  professor  with  the  Ameri- 
can University  at  Cairo  when  Kennedy 
appointed  him. 
According  to  Kermedy's  biographers: 
The  choice  of  Badeau  Illustrated  Kenne- 
dy's desire  to  appoint  scholars  and  experts 
as  amt>assadors  Instead  of  career  foreign 
service  officers  and  political  figures.  Most 
importantly,  Badeau  was  well  liked  In 
Egypt.  Because  UJS.Egyptlan  relations  had 
been  strained  since  the  Suez  crisis  of  1050, 
Kennedy  wanted  to  esubllsh  a  friendly  rela- 
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Uonshlp  with  President  Oamal  Abdel 
Nasser,  head  of  the  moat  powerful  state  in 
the  Arab  world. 

Another  of  Kennedy's  diplomatic  ap- 
pointments was  John  Martin  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  the  1950's.  Martin  won  fame  as  a 
freelance  Journalist  writing  factual 
crime  stories. 

Active  as  a  leader  in  the  crusade  for 
prison  reform.  Martin  also  worked  in- 
tensively in  Adlai  Stevenson's  Presi- 
dential campaigns  in  19S2  and  1956. 
and  wrote  a  1952  campaign  biography, 

"Adlai  Stevenson." 

Associated  with  John  F.  Keimedy  as 
a  speechwriter  during  the  1960  presi- 
dential campaign,  Martin  was  later 
confirmed  as  Kennedy's  Ambassador 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  on  March 
1,  1962,  where  he  ably  served. 

In  reviewing  the  ambassadorial  ap- 
pointments of  the  Keimedy  and  other 
Presidents,  I  have  foimd  many  other 
nonprofessional  appointees  who 
served  their  coimtry  weU. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  by  saying  the 
greatest  flaw  in  this  ameandment  is 
that  is  is  an  example  of  trying  to  use  a 
sledgehanuner  to  drive  a  thiunbtack. 

The  Senate  has  the  right  to  turn 
down  any  of  the  President's  nominees 
without  ever  being  required  to  provide 
a  reason.  Why  try  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's clearly  intended  constitutional 
power  of  appointment  for  really  no 
good  reason? 

If  we  take  this  step,  I  am  convinced 
we  will  regret  it.  It  will  be  bad  for  the 
country.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  get  on  the 
record  some  of  the  statistics  relating 
to  career  and  political  nominations 
that  have  prompted  this  amendment 
by  the  very  able  Senator  from  Tennes- 

What  is  happening  now  is  imprece- 
dented.  We  have  examined  the  figures 
back  to  President  Kermedy— that  is, 
almost  30  years  ago.  I  Just  want  to  go 
through  them  very  quickly  because  I 
share  the  same  sorts  of  frustrations 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  obvi- 
ously feels,  while  conceding  some  of 
the  points  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  made. 

President  Keimedy,  in  the  first  7 
months  of  his  term,  appointed  61 
country  ambassadors;  37  career,  24  po- 
litical. That  is  61  percent  career,  39 
percent  political. 

President  Johnson  in  the  first  7 
months  hi  1965:  31  nominees;  21 
career.  10  political.  That  is  68  percent 
career,  32  percent  political. 

President  Nixon,  during  the  first  7 
months  of  1969:  51  nominations,  29 
career,  22  political;  that  is,  57  percent 
career,  43  percent  political. 

President  Nixon,  In  the  first  7 
months  of  his  next  term:  30  nomina- 


tions, 18  career,  12  political;  60  percent 
career.  40  percent  political. 

President  Carter,  for  the  first  7 
months  of  his  term:  55  nominations, 
32  career.  23  political;  58  percent 
career.  42  percent  political. 

President  Reagan,  first  7  months  of 
his  first  term:  38  nominations  total,  23 
career,  15  political;  61  percent  career, 
39  percent  political. 

President  Reagan,  the  first  7  months 
of  1985:  37  nominations  total;  28 
career,  9  political;  76  percent  career, 
24  percent  political. 

Now,  in  all  of  those  years,  the  career 
nominations  were  more  than  half  in 
every  instance.  In  fact,  the  low  figure 
was  57  percent  career  nominees.  They 
were  almost  three-fifths  or  more  in 
every  instance. 

President  Bush,  as  of  today.  July  18, 
1989,  has  sent  to  the  Senate  42  nomi- 
nations of  coimtry  ambassadors. 
Forty-two.  Fourteen  of  them  are 
career.  Only  14  out  of  the  42.  Twenty- 
one  of  them  are  strictly  political.  The 
other  seven,  the  State  Department 
classifies  as  political,  although  they 
have  previously  held  posts  in  the  De- 
partment. Some  have  previously  been 
ambassadors  but  they  were  political 
appointees  when  the  first  nomination 
was  made. 

Depending  on  how  you  coimt  them— 
in  two  strict  categories  or  in  three— 
either  only  one-third  are  career  nomi- 
nees 40  percent  are  career.  Only  14  out 
of  the  42  ambassadorial  nominations 
sent  by  President  Bush  thus  far  in  his 
first  term  are  career  Foreign  Service 
officers. 

This  is  a  marked,  radical  change 
from  past  practice.  That  is  what,  in 
part,  helped  to  prompt  this  amend- 
ment. There  has  been  vast  departure 
on  the  part  of  this  admhiistration 
from  the  pattern  followed  by  previous 
administrations.  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican alike.  Kennedy,  Johnson, 
Nixon,  Carter,  and  Reagan  all  nomi- 
nated considerably  more  than  half  of 
their  coimtry  ambassadors  from  the 
career  service,  even  during  the  first  7 
months  after  their  election.  Now  all  of 
a  sudden  we  have  a  radical  departure 
by  President  Bush  in  terms  of  the 
career/noncareer  split  in  the  42  coim- 
try ambassadors  that  he  has  sent  to 
the  Senate  thus  far  in  his  administra- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  bringing  this  issue  to  the 
floor. 
Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Certainly. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Reid).  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments Just  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  I  agree  with  him 
totally.  We  are  seeing  imjjortant  am- 
bassadorial positions  auctioned  off  and 
the  national  interest  suffers. 


I  wanted  to  make  one  other  point, 
with  the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues, 
and  that  is  that  the  earlier  statement 
about  the  constitutional  provisions  in- 
volved must  be  amended,  in  my  view, 
by  reference  to  article  1.  section  8, 
clause  18— which  gives  to  the  Congress 
the  power  to  make  all  laws  "which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  Depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof,"  and  then  in 
clause  14  to  make  rules  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  preparing  this  amendment.  I  con- 
sulted with  the  American  Iaw  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  they 
said  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  weight 
of  the  legal  authority  is  clearly  that 
there  is  not  a  serious  constitutional 
question  involved  here.  There  is  also 
the  case  in  1976,  Buckley  versus  Valeo. 
which  is  known  to  us  for  other  reasons 
because  it  was  a  case  which  involved 
political  fundraising  principles,  but  it 
also  spoke  to  the  underlsring  constitu- 
tional issues  here. 

Then  there  is  the  practice  which  has 
gone  on  at  least  since  the  Madison  ad- 
ministration when  the  Congress  set 
terms  and  rules  governing  the  diplo- 
matic service.  Let  me  quote  from  an 
opinion  by  Justice  Brandeis  in  Myers 
versus  United  States  case: 

The  assertion  that  the  mere  grant  by  the 
Constitution  of  executive  power  confers 
upon  the  President  as  a  prerogative  the  un- 
restricted power  of  appointment  and  of  re- 
moval from  executive  offices,  except  so  far 
as  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Is  clearly  Inconsistent  also  with 
those  sUtutes  which  restrict  the  exercise  by 
the  President  of  the  power  of  nomination. 
There  Is  not  a  word  in  the  Constitution 
which  In  terms  authorizes  Congress  to  limit 
the  President's  freedom  of  choice  in  w«npg 
nominations  for  executive  offices.  It  Is  to 
appointment  as  distinguished  from  nomina- 
tion that  the  Constitution  imposes  In  terms 
the  requirement  of  Senatorial  consent.  But 
a  multitude  of  laws  have  lieen  enacted 
which  limit  the  President's  power  to  make 
nominations,  and  which,  tlvough  the  re- 
strictions Imposed,  may  prevent  the  selec- 
tion of  the  person  deemed  by  tilm  best 
fitted.  Such  restriction  upon  the  power  to 
nominate  has  been  exercised  by  Congress 
continuously  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Government.  Every  President  has  approved 
one  or  more  of  such  acts.  Every  President 
has  consistently  observed  them.  This  Is  true 
of  those  offices  to  which  he  makes  appoint- 
ments without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  of  those  for  wliich  Its  con- 
sent is  required. 

Thus,  Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
stricted the  President's  selection  by  the  re- 
quirement of  citizenship.  It  tias  limited  the 
power  of  nomination  by  providing  that  the 
office  may  be  held  only  by  a  resident  of  the 
United  States:  of  a  SUte;  of  a  particular 
State;  of  a  particular  district:  of  a  particular 
territory.  It  lias  limited  the  power  of  nomi- 
nation further  by  prescribliig  specific  pro- 
fessional attainments,  or  occupational  expe- 
rience. 
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And  it  goes  on  and  on  quite  exten- 
sively listing  all  of  the  statutes  that 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President,  which 
are  exactly  like  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  would,  in  responding  to 
the  record  of  abuse,  so  well  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  put 
this  Senate  in  the  position  of  correct- 
ing a  problem  that  threatens  our  na- 
tional interest.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  at  length. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  1 
simply  want  to  close  with  this  quota- 
tion from  Hamilton.  The  very  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  in  the  course  of 
his  exposition  made  reference  to  Fed- 
eralist Papers  and  Hamilton  and  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  issues  at  the  con- 
stitutional convention  was  whether 
the  President  should  have  the  sole 
power  to  make  appointments.  In  fact, 
some  argued  that  Presidential  ap- 
pointments should  be  subjected  to 
some  screening  requiring  a  concur- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  in  particular  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  Hamiltion  says  in  Fed- 
eralist No.  76: 

To  what  purpose  then  require  the  co-oper 
atlon  of  the  Senate?  I  answer,  that  the  ne 
oeaslty  of  their  concurrence  would  have  a 
powerful,  though,  in  general,  a  silent  oper 
atlon.  It  would  be  an  excellent  check  upon  a 
spirit  of  favoritism  in  the  President,  and 
would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  appoint 
ment  of  unfit  characters  from  State  preju- 
dice, from  family  connection,  from  personal 
attachment,  or  from  a  view  to  popularity 
And.  in  addition  to  this,  it  would  be  an  effi- 
cacious source  of  stability  in  the  administra 
tion. 

It  will  readily  be  comprehended  that  a 
man  who  had  himself  the  sole  disposition  of 
offices  would  be  governed  much  more  by  his 
private  inclinations  and  interests  than  when 
he  was  bound  to  submit  the  propriety  of  his 
choice  to  the  discussion  and  determination 
of  a  different  and  independent  body,  and 
that  body  an  entire  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  possibility  of  rejection  would  be  a 
strong  motive  to  care  in  proposing.  The 
danger  to  his  own  reputation,  and.  in  the 
case  of  an  elective  magistrate,  to  his  politi- 
cal existence,  from  betraying  a  spirit  of  fa- 
voritism or  an  unbecoming  pursuit  of  popu- 
larity to  the  observation  of  a  body  whose 
opinion  would  have  great  weight  in  forming 
that  of  the  public  could  not  fail  to  operate 
as  a  barrier  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  He 
would  be  both  ashamed  and  afraid  to  bring 
forward,  for  the  most  distinguished  or  lucra 
tive  stations,  candidates  who  had  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  coming  from  the  same 
State  to  which  he  particularly  belonged,  or 
of  being  In  some  way  or  other  personally 
allied  to  him,  or  of  possessing  the  necessary 
Insignificance  and  pliancy  to  render  them 
the  obsequious  instruments  of  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  strong  state- 
ment by  Alexander  Hamilton.  What 
has  happened  here  is  that  we,  in 
effect,  have  been  driven  to  this  re- 
course of  trying  to  insist  on  career  ap- 
pointees by  the  gross  disproportion  of 
career  and  political  appointees  to 
which  I  previously  alluded. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  take  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HEILMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent it  be  In  order  for  me  to  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  suppose  we  discuss 
what  is  in  the  amendment  to  be  voted 
on;  that  is,  my  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  This 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  Initiating 
contacts  or  conducting  negotiations 
with  Noriega.  This  amendment  would 
allow  only  funds  to  be  used  to  make 
contact  with  Noriega  for  only  one 
reason,  one  purpose,  that  being  to 
issue  a  warrant  or  execute  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  Noriega  to  stand  trial  under  the 
terms  of  his  Indictments  in  U.S.  Feder- 
al court. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  tiie  U.S.  Government 
officials  were  no  longer  in  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Noriega,  but  it  just  goes 
to  show  how  wrong  you  can  be  around 
this  place.  The  United  States  does  not 
recognize  the  illegitimate  regime  of 
Noriega,  and  it  had  been  my  under- 
standing that  ail  contact  with  Noriega 
was  discontinued  after  the  administra- 
tion negotiated  unsuccessfully  with 
him  in  May  1988. 

Last  week,  I  received  some  very  sur- 
prising information.  Surprising  is  not 
strong  enough.  It  is  appalling.  I  did 
not  t)elieve  at  first  what  I  was  told,  so 
I  began  to  check  and  check  and  check 
and,  lo  and  behold.  I  found  out  the  in- 
formation was  correct.  I  have  now  con- 
firmed it  with  numerous  sources  in 
this  city,  including  at  least  one  in  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  you  know, 
Mr.  Stephen  Dachi,  the  Acting  Ambas- 
sador from  the  United  States  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  has 
requested  to  meet  with  Mr.  Noriega. 
Mr.  Dachi  apparently  passed  his  re- 
quest through  Noriega's  representa- 
tive at  the  OAS,  so,  obviously,  career 
ambassadors,  like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
make  mistakes. 

Let  me  tell  you  atxiut  Mr.  Noriega's 
man  at  the  OAS.  His  name  is  Carlos 
Russell,  and  he  is  a  U.S.  resident.  And 
who  is  Mr.  Russell? 

He  just  happens  to  be  Idi  Amin's 
former  lobbyist  in  this  city.  He  is 
luiown  to  have  a  picture  in  his  home 
of  himself  embracing  Idi  Amin.  I  can 
only  comment  he  has  very  poor  taste 
in  the  people  he  hugs.  Furthermore, 


Mr.  Rtissell  is  just  about  as  anti-Amer- 
ican as  they  come. 

Now,  I  just  cannot  imderstand  why 
an  American,  let  alone  an  official  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  a  career  em- 
ployee, if  you  please,  would  have  any 
desire  to  consort  with  a  man  like  this 
Carlos  Russell. 

According  to  information  that  I  have 
acquired— and  I  have  no  doubt  about 
its  authenticity— Mr.  Dachi,  this 
career  employee  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, asked  Mr.  Russell,  Idi  Amin's 
former  lobbyist,  to  arrange  for  him  a 
meeting  with  Noriega.  Russell  in  turn 
asked  Noriega  to  grant  Dachi  an  audi- 
ence. Noriega  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, obviously,  with  pleasure.  Appar- 
ently they  are  in  the  process  of  work- 
ing out  arrangements  for  this  little 
get-together. 

Mr.  President,  this  meeting  is  not 
going  to  take  place  if  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Hence  the  amendment 
now  pending. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Dachi,  and  I  do 
not  particularly  want  to  meet  him, 
judging  by  his  judgment,  but  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  been  with  OAS  for 
just  a  couple  of  weeks.  Perhaps  he 
ought  to  have  stayed  in  his  last  post, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  or  perhaps  we  ought 
to  send  him  back  there,  give  him  a 
one-way  ticket,  unless,  Mr.  President, 
he  was  acting  on  orders  from  higher 
authority.  I  do  not  suggest  that  that  is 
the  case.  I  believe  to  the  contrary.  But 
you  never  know  in  this  town  who  is 
doing  what  to  whom. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Nor- 
iega, sitting  down  there  smiling,  con- 
vinced that  he  is  dealing  with  a  bunch 
of  booths  in  the  United  States,  is  milk- 
ing his  connection  with  a  U.S.  employ- 
ee at  the  OAS  for  all  Its  worth.  This 
past  weekend  Mr.  Noriega  sent  his  cro- 
nies to  talk  to  opposition  leaders,  and 
the  opposition  leaders  mistakenly  be- 
lieved they  were  meeting  to  negotiate 
Mr.  Noriega's  departure  from  Panama. 
But  Noriega's  representatives  said  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  discussing 
Noriega's  departure  inasmuch  as  Nor- 
iega had  established  his  own  channels 
within  and  with  the  U.S.  Government 
to  discuss,  what  do  you  know,  drop- 
ping his  Indictments.  Noriega,  of 
course,  is  referring  to  the  Invitation 
that  he  received  from  this  Mr.  Dachi, 
who  is  acting  Ambassador  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  contact  by  Mr. 
Dachi  was  totally  imauthorized,  I 
hope.  Nevertheless,  it  had  the  effect 
of  torpedoing  U.S.  policy  and  giving 
false  encouragement  to  Noriega.  It  has 
in  fact  encouraged  Noriega  to  t>e  more 
adamant.  So  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
diplomatic  blunder  of  colossal  magni- 
tude. 

What  has  President  Bush  said  about 
this  sort  of  thing?  He  has  said  on  nu- 
merous occasions  that  it  is  U,S.  policy 
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to  have  no  dealings  with  Noriega.  In 
fact,  last  year  the  Congress  stated  In  a 
resolution  that  "the  United  States 
should  not  conduct  or  authorize  any 
negotiations  or  discussions  with  Nor- 
iega." 

That  resolution  went  on  to  say  that 
any  such  negotiations  "would  be  In- 
compatible with  the  high  priority  that 
the  U.S.  places  on  the  war  on  drugs, 
would  not  further  the  prospects  for  re- 
storing a  noncorrupt  government  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  would 
not  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
States." 

What  the  Congress  said  then  Is  cor- 
rect today.  That  was  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  that  was,  therefore, 
nonbinding.  However,  if  low  and 
middle  level  bureaucrats  are  going  to 
initiate  their  own  contact  with  Nor- 
iega and  Implement  their  own  policy, 
then  the  Senate  should  and  must  act 
now  to  cut  off  fimds  for  this  sort  of  in- 
sanity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
my  amendment  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  no  fur- 
ther discussion  of  it. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  do  Is  prevent 
certain  actions  that  might  well  be  in 
the  national  Interest.  For  example, 
taking  a  phone  call  from  Noriega  re- 
garding a  terrorist  threat  against  the 
U.S.  Embassy  would  be  prohibited  If 
this  amendment  was  law.  Or  any  dis- 
cussions with  Noriega  about  uncondi- 
tionally resigning  his  position  and 
leaving  Panama— those  conversations 
would  not  be  possible  under  this 
amendment,  or  receiving  a  nomination 
of  a  Panamanian  to  head  the  Panama 
Canal  as  provided  for  by  the  canal 
treaty  would  also  be  prohibited  if  this 
amendment  passed.  No  one  likes  Nor- 
iega, no  one  wants  to  deal  with  him 
and  contact  should  l}e  avoided  to  the 
extent  possible.  But  to  have  a  blanket 
prohibition  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be.  under  some 
circumstances,  to  cut  ofif  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face. 

I  believe  that  when  you  weigh  the 
advantages  of  this  amendment  and  the 
disadvantages  that  It  would  be  more  in 
the  national  Interest  If  this  amend- 
ment was  not  law. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
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Relations  Committee  luiows  of  my  re- 
spect for  him.  Sometimes  we  have  to 
agree  to  disagree  agreeably  and  this  is 
one  of  those  times.  Contrary  to  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  said,  this 
amendment  does  not  prevent  U.S.  offi- 
cials from  talking  to  others  in  Norie- 
ga's circle.  It  merely  prohibits  funds 
being  used  to  contact  directly  Mr.  Nor- 
iega himself. 

Furthermore,  the  attempt  by  the 
United  States  employee  at  the  OAS  to 
meet  with  Noriega  was  unauthorized, 
and  It  has  clearly  set  back  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  Panama. 
Mr.  Noriega  has  used  this  contact  to 
stall  for  time,  and  we  played  right  into 
his  hand.  A  message  ought  to  l>e  sent 
by  this  Senate  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  all  others  concerned  that 
this  Is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

If  this  Is  Interpreted  as  microman- 
agement,  so  be  It.  But  this  contact  by 
this  num.  the  acting  Ambassador  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  was  totally  unau- 
thorized. It  was  awful  judgment.  It 
must  not  be  repeated. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  SLSsLstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr,  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
have  looked  at  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Noith  Carolina,  and  he  and  I, 
and  I  noticed  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  on  the  floor,  have  worked  very 
closely  on  this  issue  over  a  period  of 
time. 

This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  amendment,  but  I 
am  somewhat  concerned  that  there  Is 
a  departure  between  this  amendment 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
presented  us  with  this  year  and  the 
amendment  that  we  passed  last  year 
which  I  and  others  were  supportive  of. 

First  of  all.  let  me  just  say  that  on 
the  issue  of  Panama  and  the  question 
of  our  dealings  with  General  Noriega, 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  will  find 
any  arg\unent  from  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  or  from  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  this  has  been  a  traves- 
ty in  the  handling  of  American  foreign 
policy.  It  is  really  one  of  the  saddest 
chapters  that  I  can  think  of  historical- 
ly and  certainly  in  the  last  quarter- 
century  of  our  dealings  with  a  country 
in  this  hemisphere. 

When  you  think  of  the  argviments 
that  have  centered  around  Cuba  and 
what  was  referred  to  for  many  years 
as  the  loss  of  Cuba  and  the  Impact 
that  that  has  had  on  the  politics  of 
this  country  and  the  implications  that 


it  has  over  a  long  period  of  time,  here 
we  have  really  what  has  to  be  referred 
to  as  another  Cuba  in  the  same  con- 
text which  has  come  about  because  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  American  of- 
ficials to  really  face  up  to  the  choices 
that  we  ought  to  be  making. 

In  the  past.  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  Deputy  Secretaries  of  State  have 
l>een  designated  and  have  had  an 
enormous  impact  on  our  affairs. 

I  recall,  because  I  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  Philippines,  that  Aissist- 
ant  Secretary  Paul  Wolf  owitz  played  a 
significant  role;  in  the  Middle  East 
Dick  Murphy,  whom  we  all  came  to 
know  and  appreciate  for  his  hard  ef- 
forts, played  a  significant  role. 

Many  of  us  disagreed  with  the  role 
played  by  Elliott  Abrams,  but  he 
played  a  significant  role. 

Here  we  have  no  identifiable  individ- 
ual whatsoever  who  is  moving  policy 
in  this  region,  and  notwithstanding  all 
of  the  hullabaloo  that  surrounded 
General  Noriega  only  a  few  weeks  and 
months  ago  during  the  election,  it  has 
now  disappeared  from  any  burner,  let 
alone  the  front  burner,  of  foreign 
policy,  and  we  have  seen  a  whole  oppo- 
sition disintegrate  with  the  lack  of 
American  strategy  and  the  lack  of  will- 
ingness to  go  forward  with  that  strate- 
gy. 

So  I  share  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  try  to  proceed 
with  the  policy  in  Panama.  However,  I 
think  the  amendment  as  currently 
constructed  works  at  cross-purposes 
with  our  desires  to  do  so. 

Last  year,  we  passed  a  sense-of -Con- 
gress amendment  that  said  that  the 
United  States  should  not  conduct  or 
authorize  any  negotiations  and  should 
not  make  any  arrangements  with  Gen- 
eral Noriega  which  would  Involve  an 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  dismiss 
the  indictments. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
Is  no  longer  on  the  floor  at  this 
moment  said  to  me,  reading  the  first 
part  of  that  sentence,  that  this  amend- 
ment he  seelcs  to  have  adopted  this 
year  does  nothing  different.  I  differ 
with  him.  I  think  It  does  something 
considerably  different  and  very  dam- 
aging to  any  efforts  that  may  or  may 
not  exist  or  that  might  exist  in  the 
future  with  respect  to  our  efforts  to 
try  to  dislodge  General  Noriega. 

There  is  in  a  sense  a  no  severability 
clause  in  the  amendment  as  passed 
last  year  so  that  In  effect  all  that  we 
did  last  year  was  say  you  cannot  nego- 
tiate or  make  a  deal  that  drops  the  in- 
dictments. That  was  last  year's  senti- 
ment. 

This  year,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  attempting  to  pass  an 
amendment  that  would  say  that  no 
funds  appropriated  or  authorized  in 
this  act  can  be  spent  with  respect  to 
any    contacts   with    General   Noriega 
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except  the  Federal  marshals  going  in 
to  move  him  out. 

I  support  and  understand  why  the 
Senator  wants  to  get  him  out.  and  I 
understand  that  he  wants  the  Federal 
marshals  to  go  in  and  get  him  out. 

It  would  be.  No.  1.  I  think  unconsti- 
tutional for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  any  funds  or  expenditures 
in  this  act  from  being  used  for  any 
kind  of  contact,  because  that  would  be 
an  enormous  usurpation  of  the  avail- 
able power  of  the  President  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  foreign  policy. 

No.  2.  do  we  really  want  to  do  that? 
Do  we  want  to  restrict  any  kind  of  ex 
penditure  whatsoever  that  might 
bring  us  to  the  point  where  you  have  a 
negotiation  through  a  contact  with 
General  Noriega  that  he  might  leave 
office. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  to 
pass  that  kind  of  absolute  general  pro- 
hibition would  be  a  grave  mistake, 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress,  would  limit  us 
in  whatever  prospects  we  may  have 
down  the  road  to  hopefully  negotiate 
something,  and  I  do  not  think  really 
accomplishes  the  purposes  that  the 
Senator  wants  to  accomplish  here  if  I 
read  them  correctly. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  try  to  sit 
with  the  Senator  and  see  if  we  could 
not  find  language  that  more  appropri- 
ately does  accomplish  what  he  sets  out 
to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  and  hope  that  the  Senate 
could  come  to  a  resolution  that  would 
send  a  very  clear  signal  to  Manuel 
Noriega  and  to  his  henchmen  that  we 
are  not  condoning  and  we  are  not 
loaning  any  kind  of  support  to  him  in 
any  way  and  that  indeed  we  are  not 
going  to  conduct  business  with  him. 

I  think  that  is  absolutely  para 
mount,  and  I  believe  that  is  what  Sen- 
ator Helms  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment was  attempting  to  put  into 
action. 

I  would  hope  we  could  come  to  an 
accommodaticn  because  I  am  deeply 
troubled  when  I  read  that  the  acting 
minister  for  OAS,  our  representative 
for  the  OAS,  is  conducting  negotia 
tions  with  an  Individual  by  the  name 
of  Carlos  Russell  who  formerly  repre- 
sented Idi  Amin— incredible,  incredi- 
ble, and,  Mr.  President,  it  sends  the 
wrong  message  because  while  at  one 
hand  the  oppostion  to  Noriega  comes 
forward  in  good  faith  to  bargain  with 
him,  we  send  out  a  message  with  the 
other  hand  that  says  you  do  not  have 
to  t>ecause  the  United  States  is  doing 
that. 

And,  therefore,  they  are  treated  in  a 
cavalier  manner,  dismissed.  Once 
again,  we  sent  Noriega  a  signal  that 
the  right  hand  does  not  know  what 
the  left  hand  is  doing.  Absolutely 
wrong;  the  wrong  message. 


So  I  hope  that  particularly  those 
among  us  who  almost  unanimously 
have  come  together  in  declaring  Nor- 
iega the  outlaw  that  he  Is.  Noriega  the 
ruler  who  rules  by  way  of  force,  who 
has  no  support  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  we  should  and 
could  and  must  fashion  a  legislative 
proposal  that  states  very  clearly  that 
the  United  States  does  not  recognize 
him  in  any  way  as  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentative of  the  pxeople,  and  that  we 
will  assist  those  people  who  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom  and  who  seek  freedom 
in  Panama. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
the  administration  understands  that  it 
cannot  continue  to  say  one  thing  and 
do  another.  I  hope  that  the  U.S.  alter- 
nate representative  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  undertook 
this  initiative  to  meet  with  Noriegas 
representative  and  to  set  up  a  meeting 
with  Noriega  on  his  own,  without  ap- 
proval from  higher  authority. 

I  would  feel  very,  very  disappointed 
indeed,  if  at  the  same  time  when  we 
are  attempting  to  demonstrate  to  Nor- 
iega and  to  the  world  that  we  stand 
with  the  forces  of  freedom,  that  we 
are  still  undertaking  the  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities that  sent  out  a  message  and 
the  wrong  signal  that  we  are  willing, 
yes.  to  negotiate  with  Noriega. 

I  find  it  offensive.  I  think  it  is  the 
wrong  kind  of  message  to  send.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  that  we.  the 
U.S.  Senate,  appear  steadfast  and 
united  in  our  opposition  to  this  tyrant. 
It  is  counterproductive  to  have  a 
policy  that  is  stated  on  one  hand  and 
the  kind  of  activity  that  has  been  re- 
ported to  us  on  the  other  hand.  And  it 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  only  one 
person,  Manuel  Noriega  and  his  drug 
cartel. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  the  pending 
aunendment  and  all  amendments 
behind  it  t>e  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  78 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  for  himself.  Mr   DeConcini.  and  Mr. 


Gore,   proposes  an  amendment   numbered 
279. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Condemning  the  brutal  treatment  of,  and 
blatant  discrimination  against,  the  Turkish 
minority  by  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria,  and  authorizing  assist- 
ance for  the  relief  of  Turkish  refugees  flee- 
ing Bulgaria. 

(a)  PiNDiNcs.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

1 1 )  The  Government  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria  is  a  signatory  to  the  1947 
Paris  Peace  Treaty,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, smd  the  Helsinki  Declaration  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe; 

(2)  The  Helsinki  Accords  express  the  com- 
mitment of  the  participating  states  to  re- 
spect the  fundamental  freedoms  of  con- 
.science,  religion,  expression,  and  emigration, 
and  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  minorities: 

i3i  The  1971  Constitution  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  Bulgaria  declares  that  funda- 
mental rights  will  not  be  restricted  t>ecause 
of  distinction  of  national  origin,  race,  or  re- 
ligion, and  guarantees  minorities  the  rights 
of  study  in  their  mother  tongue  and  freely 
practice  their  religion; 

i4)  Despite  its  international  obligations 
and  constitutional  guarantees,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
has  talcen  numerous  steps  to  repress  Turlt- 
ish  language  and  culture,  including  prohib- 
iting the  study  of  the  Turkish  language  in 
schools,  banning  the  use  of  the  Turkish  Ian 
guage  in  public,  making  the  receipt  and 
reading  of  Turkish  publications  a  punish- 
able act,  and  jamming  the  reception  of 
Turkish  radio  auid  television,  programs  and 
Bulgaria; 

«5)  The  right  of  the  ethnic  Turkish  com- 
munity to  freedom  of  religion  has  Iseen  se- 
verely circumscribed  by  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  which 
has  closed  a  number  of  mosques  and  barred 
the  importation  of  copies  of  the  Koran; 

(6)  Emigration  by  ethnic  Turks  and  others 
has  been  banned  with  only  a  few  exceptions; 

(7)  Beginning  in  December  1984.  the  Bul- 
garian authorities  forced  the  Turkish  mi 
nority  to  change  their  Turkish  names  to 
Bulgarian  ones,  and  hundreds  of  ethnic 
Turks  were  killed,  injured,  or  arrested  by 
Bulgarian  forces  in  1984  and  1985  when 
they  protested  this  new  policy; 

(8)  The  Bulgarian  authorities  have  used 
both  force  and  coercion  to  resettle  ethnic 
Turks  from  their  local  villages  to  areas  in 
Bulgaria  with  small  Turkish  populations; 

(9)  In  May  1989.  Bulgarian  troops  and 
police  attacked  ethnic  Turks  and  others 
who  were  peacefully  demonstrating  against 
their  discriminatory  treatment  in  Bulgaria; 

(10)  Hundreds  of  demonstrators  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  these  attacks,  and  hun- 
dreds more  were  arrested;  and 

(11)  Since  these  demonstrations,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgar- 
ia has  forcibly  expelled  or  coerced  into  emi- 
grating to  Turkey  thousands  of  ethnic 
Turks  without  either  their  money  or  their 
possessions,  often  resulting  in  the  separt- 
tion  of  families. 
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(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Congress— 

(1)  strongly  condemns  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of,  and  blatant  discrimination  against, 
the  Turkish  minority  by  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Bulgarian  authorities  to 
Inunediately  cease  all  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  this  conimimity  and  to  release 
all  ethnic  Turks  and  others  currently  im- 
prisoned t>ecause  of  their  participation  in 
nonviolent  political  acts; 

(3)  calls  upon  the  Bulgarian  Government 
to  honor  its  obligations  and  public  state- 
ments concerning  the  right  of  all  Bulgarian 
citizens  to  emigrate  freely;  and 

(4)  urges  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  strong  diplomatic  representa- 
tions to  Bulgaria  protesting  its  discriminato- 
ry treatment  of  its  Turkish  minority  and  to 
raise  this  issue  in  all  appropriate  interna- 
tional forums,  including  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  meet- 
ing on  the  environment  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria, 
this  year. 

(c)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State,  $10  million  for 
purposes  of  section  2(c)  of  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  to  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  for  assistance  for  shel- 
ter, food  and  other  basic  needs  to  ethnic 
Turkish  refugees  fleeing  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria  and  resettling  on  the  sov- 
ereign territory  of  Turkey. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
managers  and  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
willing  to  accept  it.  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  it  on  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona  and  myself.  It 
condemns  Bulgaria's  treatment  of  its 
ethnic  Turkish  minority  and  calls  on 
the  Bulgarian  authorities  to  cease  im- 
mediately the  shameful  persecution 
and  deportation  of  these  Bulgarian 
citizens.  Further,  it  authorizes  $10  mil- 
lion in  funds  for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
the  assistance  of  ethnic  Turks  who 
have  fled  Bulgaria  and  are  resettling 
in  the  sovereign  territory  of  Turkey. 

I  have  spoken  before  on  this  issue 
here  on  the  Senate  floor.  When  I 
made  that  statement,  on  June  23, 
1989,  it  was  apparent  that  Bulgaria's 
long-standing  draconian  policy  of 
forced  assimilation  of  its  ethnic  Turk- 
ish minority  had  drastically  escalated 
into  a  policy  of  expelling  its  Turkish 
citizens  across  the  border  into  Turkey. 
At  the  time  I  made  that  statement, 
the  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  ethnic 
Turks  expelled  across  the  border 
ranged  from  30,000  to  45,000. 

Today,  only  3  weeks  after  I  made 
that  speech,  those  estimates  are 
130,000  to  140,000.  In  only  3  weeks, 
Bulgaria  has  forcibly  sent  100,000  of 
its  citizens  out  of  their  homes,  out  of 
their  jobs,  away  from  their  relatives, 
property,  and  bank  accounts,  into  a 
neighboring  country  which  has  accept- 
ed them  with  outstretched  arms. 

The  burden  this  has  placed  on 
Turkey  is  enormous.  In  the  past  year. 
Turkey  has  had  to  accept  two  massive 
streams  of  refugees— the  Kurds  who 
fled  from  Iraq's  use  of  chemical  weap- 


ons against  them  late  last  summer  and 
now  these  Bulgarian  ethnic  Turks. 

When  will  this  exodus  from  Bulgaria 
end?  Reportedly,  Bulgaria  has  issued 
passports  for  300.000  of  its  ethnic 
Turkish  citizens.  Turkey's  Prime  Min- 
ister Ozal  has  said  that  Turkey  will 
take  all  the  Bulgarian  Turks  who  cross 
the  border— but  at  what  cost  to 
Turkey? 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  for  proposing  an 
amendment  on  this  subject.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  focus  the  Senate's  attention, 
and  the  U.S.  Government's  attention, 
on  this  deplorable  matter. 

I  have  added  to  Senator  DeConcini 's 
original  legislation  on  authorization 
for  assistance  to  Turkey  to  help  meet 
the  human  needs  of  the  refugees. 

Turkey  needs  help  handling  this 
massive  influx  of  refugees.  Its  most 
urgent  need  is  for  housing.  Many  of 
these  refugees  from  Bulgaria  are  tem- 
porarily housed  in  tents  right  on  the 
Turkish  side  of  the  border.  Once  the 
summer  ends,  some  other  form  of 
housing  will  have  to  be  found  for 
these  people. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  House  members  has 
written  to  the  administration  and  has 
suggested  that  $5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1989  foreign  aid  funds  to  Somalia, 
which  apparently  will  not  be  obligat- 
ed, should  be  reprogrammed  for  use  by 
Turkey  to  resettle  the  ethnic  Turks.  I 
understand  the  administration  is  con- 
sidering that  request. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  the  admin- 
istration to  act  now  favorably  on  that 
request.  If  the  funde  for  Somalia  are 
not  available,  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion can  find  some  other  way  or  some 
other  funds  to  assist  Turkey.  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  make  every 
effort  to  assist  this  NATO  partner, 
Turkey  in  its  costly  effort  to  absorb 
the  ethnic  Turks  who  are  t)eing  ex- 
pelled from  Bulgaria. 

For  fiscal  year  1990,  this  amendment 
provides  $10  million  for  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, and  sheltering  the  ethnic  Turks 
expelled  from  Bulgaria.  Although  this 
is  not  enough  to  care  for  all  the  Turks 
who  might  flee  Bulgaria,  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  help  to  dissuade  the 
Bulgarian  Government  from  continu- 
ing its  draconian  forced  assimilation 
policy  before  it  burdens  the  Turkish 
people  with  any  further  refugees. 

As  a  July  1  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  noted,  the  human  tragedy  in 
a  remote  comer  of  Europe  has  been  ig- 
nored by  most  of  the  world,  or  catego- 
rized as  "Balkan,"  a  patronizing  meta- 
phor for  that  which  is  unmodem  and 
unworthy  of  serious  attention.  E^rents 
in  Bulgaria  have  come  to  a  head  at  the 
same  time  as  the  tragedy  in  China,  to 
which  the  entire  world  has  paid  exten- 
sive, televised  attention.  This  has 
meant  that  Bulgaria  has  gotten  some- 
what of  a  free  ride.  The  Bulgarian  ex- 
pulsion of  its  Turkish  minority  is  an 


appalling  violation  of  the  norms  of  civ- 
ilized behavior.  It  is  time  the  world 
calls  Bulgaria  to  account  for  this 
shameful  persecution. 

The  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  reads  as  follows: 

Bulgaria  and  the  Turks 

In  a  letter  last  Saturday,  the  ambassador 
of  Bulgaria  had  his  say  on  the  matter  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  from  his  coun- 
try who  have  been  streaming  across  the 
border  Into  Turkey.  According  to  Ambassa- 
dor Velichko  Velichkov.  Bulgaria,  acting  In 
the  spirit  of  renewal  and  restructuring,  has 
granted  'Bulgarian  Moslems"  a  full  and 
generous  right  to  travel  abroad.  The  reason 
that  Turkey  describes  the  traffic  as  expul- 
sion and  deportation,  he  explains,  is  its  own 
"Pan-Turkish  Imperial  ambitions. "  This  is 
his  way  to  "set  the  record  straight." 

In  fact,  this  is  not  one  of  those  disputes 
where  the  truth  lies  somewhere  In  between. 
The  Turks  have  a  serious  complaint.  The 
Bulgarians  are  acting  arbitrarily,  cruelly 
and  in  a  way  that  mocks  their  efforts  other- 
wise to  let  in  a  little  light.  The  ambassador 
grossly  distorts  the  truth.  What  is  going  on 
is  one  of  the  major  human  rights  outrages 
of  the  decade. 

About  five  years  ago.  Communist  Bulgaria 
stepped  up  an  old  campaign  to  assimilate 
the  ethnic  Turkisn  tenth  of  the  population 
left  over  from  five  centuries  of  Ottoman 
rule:  banning  observance  of  Moslem  cus- 
toms and  use  of  the  Turkish  language,  re- 
quiring people  who  regard  themselves  as 
ethnic  Turks  (not  as  "Bulgarian  Moslems") 
to  take  Bulgarian  names  and  so  on.  The 
Turks  of  Turkey  do  not  have  strong  human 
rights  credentials  in  the  West  or  a  strong 
community  of  kin  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  appeals  for  the  Turks  of  Bulgaria  did 
not  carry  far.  Most  people,  if  they  paid  at- 
tention at  all,  filed  Turkey's  appeals  under 
"Balkan"— which  can  be  a  patronizing  meta- 
phor for  tribal,  uiunodem,  unworthy  of 
others'  serious  attention. 

More  recently,  the  stream  of  "tourists,"  as 
Bulgaria  perversely  calls  them,  tumbling, 
fleeing  and  being  thrown  into  Turkey  has 
gotten  so  large  and  pitiable  as  to  be  Impossi- 
ble for  others  to  ignore.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  international  protests  now  mounting 
against  Bulgaria's  policy  of  forcible  cultural 
and  communal  assimilation— a  policy  that 
has  meant  loss  of  property  and  livelihood 
for  many  of  its  victims  and  torture  and  loss 
of  life  for  some. 

This  human  tragedy  in  a  remote  comer  of 
Europe  has  come  to  a  head  while  most  of 
the  world  was  following  the  grander,  more 
thoroughly  televised  events  in  China.  In 
that  sense  Bulgaria  has  gotten  something  of 
a  free  ride.  It  deserves  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  its  appalling  and  shameful  perse- 
cution of  its  Turkish  citizens. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I  am 
proposing  with  Senator  Btrs  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  (S.  1160)  condemn- 
ing Bulgaria's  treatment  of  its  ethnic 
Turkish  minority,  which  accounts  for 
over  10  percent  of  the  population  in 
Bulgaria.  This  amendment  includes 
language  which  is  identical  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46,  which  I 
submitted  on  Jiuie  15.  It  calls  upon 
the  Bulgarian  authorities  to  immedi- 
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ately  cease  all  discriminatory  practices 
against  its  Turlcish  minority  and  to 
honor  its  international  obligations  and 
public  statements  concerning  the  right 
of  all  Bulgarian  citizens  to  emigrate 
freely.  The  amendment  also  urges  the 
administration  to  raise  these  issues  at 
all  appropriate  international  fora,  in 
eluding  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  [CSCEl 
meeting  on  the  environment  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  October  in  Sofia.  Bul- 
garia. 

In  late  May.  we  began  to  receive  nu- 
merous reports  of  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions protesting  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  forced  assimilation  of 
the  Turkish  minority.  This  policy 
t)egan  in  the  1950"s  with  the  closing  of 
Turkish  schools  and  mosques.  In  late 
1984.  this  campaign  intensified  when 
the  regime  compelled  over  1  million 
members  of  the  Turkish  minority, 
sometimes  by  force,  to  change  their 
names.  At  the  same  time,  the  Bulgari 
an  Government  insisted  that  there 
was  no  ethnic  Turkish  minority  in 
Bulgaria  claiming  that  ethnic  Turks 
were  in  reality  Bulgarians  who  had 
been  forcibly  Islamicized  under  Otto- 
man rule.  To  this  day,  the  regime  con 
tinues  to  have  the  audacity  to  claim 
that  these  1  million  people  changed 
their  names  voluntarily  within  a  3 
month  period. 

Since    1984,   the   Bulgarian   Govern 
ment  has  continued  to  suppress  Turk 
ish  culture  and  identity.  Public  use  of 
the  Turkish  language  is  forbidden  and 
punishable  by  fines;  the  receipt  and 
reading    of   Turkish    publications    are 
also  prohibited  and  jamming  of  Turk 
ish  TV  and  radio  programs  continues. 
Bulgarian  authorities  even  forbid  the' 
wearing  of  traditional  Turkish  clothes. 

The  Government  also  continues  to 
suppress  Bulgarian  Muslims,  the  ma 
jority  of  whom  are  ethnic  Turks 
whose  culture  is  intertwined  with 
Islam.  Most  of  Bulgaria's  mosques 
have  been  closed,  observance  of 
Muslim  holidays  discouraged,  and 
Muslim  rites  such  as  weddings,  burials. 
and  circumcisions  are  restricted  or 
prohibited.  Religious  education  of 
children  is  not  allowed,  and  the  Koran 
is  not  published  nor  can  it  be  legally 
imported.  These  repressive  measures 
represent  flagrant  violations  of  Bul- 
garia's commitments  under  the  Helsin- 
ki Pinal  Act.  Madrid  Concluding  Docu- 
ment and  the  recently  concluded 
Vienna  Document. 

Mr.  President,  the  May  demonstra 
tions,  which  resulted  in  tiie  deaths  and 
Injuries  of  hundreds  and  the  arrests  of 
numerous  others,  and  the  subsequent 
exodus  of  over  100,000  ethnic  Turks  to 
date  are  the  direct  result  of  the  Bul- 
garian Governments  attempts  to 
eradicate  Turkish  identity  We  are 
now  learning  that  these  demonstra- 
tions were  more  widespread  than  ini- 
tially thought,  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  It  is  important  to 


note  that  ethnic  Turkish  efforts  to 
assert  their  legitimate  rights  are  also 
supported  by  ethnic  Bulgarians,  par- 
ticularly members  of  Bulgaria's  Inde- 
pendent Association  for  the  Defense 
of  Human  Rights  and  the  independent 
trade  union  "Podkrepa.  "  Indeed,  in  ad- 
dition to  ethnic  Turks,  Bulgarian 
human  rights  activists  such  as  Kon- 
stantin  Trenchev  and  Nikolai  Kolev 
are  still  being  detained  for  supporting 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  re- 
pressed Turkish  minority.  In  late  May, 
in  the  face  of  these  widespread  pro- 
tests, often  quashed  through  violent 
means,  the  Bulgarian  Government 
began  to  deport  thousands  of  ethnic 
Turks,  some  after  only  a  few  hours 
notice.  Ethnic  Turkish  refugees  now  in 
Turkey  report  abandoning  houses, 
apartments,  domestic  animals  and  cars 
in  Bulgaria:  still  others  report  they 
had  been  separated  from  family. 

The  sudden  and  unanticipated 
influx  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ethnic  Turks  has  placed  a  tremendous 
burden  on  Turkey  This  amendment 
authorizes  financial  assistance  in  the 
amount  of  $10  million  to  the  Republic 
of  Turkey  for  assistance  for  shelter, 
food,  and  other  basic  needs  to  ethnic 
Turks  fleeing  Bulgaria. 

The  demonstrations  and  expulsion.s. 
the  direct  result  of  the  forcible  assimi- 
lation campaign,  represent  a  refusal 
by  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  im 
plement  the  obligations  entered  into 
voluntarily  in  Helsinki  in  1975  and  in 
Vienna  earlier  this  year.  They  are  par 
ticularly  evident  against  the  backdrop 
of  improvements  in  human  rights  com- 
pliance in  some  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  issue  of  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  Turkish  minority  in  Bul- 
garia was  a  subject  raised  by  many  del- 
eKations.  including  our  own.  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  Paris  meeting  of  the 
CSCE  Conference  on  the  Human  Di- 
mension. It  IS  a  subject  that  we  must 
continue  to  raise  to  make  absolutely 
certain  that  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment recognizes  that  its  persecution  of 
the  Turkish  minority  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. We  need  to  become  more  force- 
ful in  expressing  our  outrage  over 
recent  events  in  Bulgaria.  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  send  a  loud  and 
clear  message  to  tiie  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  concretely  assist 
these  displaced  Turkish  refugees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Sarbanes  and  Lugar  be  added 
as  cosponsors  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  his 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  and  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    his    distin- 


guished name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Bentsen  s 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  sup- 
port this  amendment.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Bulgaria  has  long  practiced  a 
cruel  policy  of  forced  assimilation  of 
its  minority  Turkish  population. 
Indeed,  the  Bulgarian  Government 
has  long  maintained  an  official  lie— it 
has  told  the  world  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  distinct  ethnic  minori- 
ty in  Bulgaria.  Instead,  it  pretends 
that  ethnic  Turks  are  really  Bulgar- 
ians who  were  compelled  to  convert  to 
Islam  under  Ottoman  rule. 

That  official  lie,  which  began  as 
early  as  the  1950's,  intensified  in  1984 
when  the  regime  forced  over  1  million 
members  of  the  Turkish  minority  to 
change  their  names.  As  part  of  its 
forced  assimilation  campaign,  the  Bul- 
garian Government  has  also  outlawed 
the  public  use  of  the  Turkish  language 
and  banned  Turkish  publications. 

In  May,  the  Turkish  minority 
launched  a  series  of  demonstrations 
against  this  inhuman  policy.  The  Bul- 
garian Government  responded  with  a 
violent  crackdown  of  killings  and  beat- 
ings. As  a  result,  there  has  been  an 
exodus  of  over  100,000  ethnic  Turks 
from  Bulgaria  to  Turkey. 

This  amendment  helps  to  expose  the 
official  lie  which  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment has  for  so  long  tried  to  hide 
behind  and  it  .sends  a  clear  signal  that 
the  world  will  not  be  silent  in  the  face 
of  Bulgaria's  brutal  violation  of 
human  rights. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  for  his 
very  supportive  statement.  I  am  sure 
that  statement  is  welcomed  in  all 
areas  of  the  country  and  in  the  world 
where  people  prize  freedom  and  decen- 
cy. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  withhold  momentarily,  it 
may  be  that  we  can  dispense  of  an- 
other matter  before  we  do  that  roll- 
call. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  278,  AS  MODIFIED.  TO 
AMENDMENT  NO.  27  7 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  it  be  in  order,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  underlying  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
that  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  modify 
the  amendment,  by  agreement  on  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
modification  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  amendment  (No.  278),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  bill,  add  the 
following: 

Sec.  .  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
or  conducting  contacts  with  General 
Manual  Antonio  Noriega  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  issuing  a  warrant  or  executing  his 
irrest  to  stand  trial  under  the  terms  of  the 
indictment  issued  on  February  5,  1988,  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  and  Central  Districts  of  Florida 
on  drug  related  charges,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  contactjs  are  intended  to  result  in 
the  departure  of  Noriega  from  power. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
still  ordered  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Mr.  Stevens  be  added  to  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  roUcall  vote  will 
occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  120  Leg.] 
YEAS- 99 


Adams 

Fowler 

McClure 

Armstrong 

Gam 

McConnell 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Benlsen 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Biden 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Bond 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Boren 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Boschwitz 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bryan 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Helms 

Reid 

Burns 

Hollings 

Rii-gle 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Robb 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Coats 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

San  ford 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Sarbane.s 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Kirrev 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Simon 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Simpson 

IDeConcini 

IjiutenbcrR 

Specter 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Levin 

Symms 

Dole 

Liebcrman 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

LotI 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Warner 

Exon 

Mack 

WiLson 

Ford 

-McCain 
NAYS-0 

Wirth 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Maisunana 

So  the  amendment  (No.  279)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  right. 
The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  I  am  going 
to  ask  first  the  pages  to  sit  down  and 
then  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  pages. 

Could  we  sit  dovin,  please?  Could  we 
take  our  seats?  Could  we  take  our 
seats? 

Now,  the  majority  leader  was  asking 
unanimous  consent. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
votes    on    the    Helms    second-degree 


amendment  and  the  Gore  first-degree 
amendment  occur  inunediately  with- 
out intervening  debate  or  action  and 
that  the  vote  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment be  a  15-minute  vote  and  that  the 
vote  on  the  Gore  amendment  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  without  interven- 
ing debate  or  action  and  be  a  10- 
minute  vote. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  will  direct  the 
inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Is  the  Helms  amendment  the  Nor- 
iega amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Reluctantly, 
Madam  President,  I  would  have  to 
object.  I  would  like  to  debate  that  for 
at  least  a  few  minutes,  say,  maybe  10 
minutes  or  so,  if  you  would  like  an 
agreement  on  this. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  of  20  minutes  of 
debate  on  the  Helms  second-degree 
amendment,  equally  divided,  under 
the  control  of  Senator  Helms  or  his 
designee  in  behalf  of  the  amendment 
and  Senator  I*ell  or  his  designee  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment;  that 
upon  the  completion  of  that  debate  or 
the  yielding  back  of  time,  the  vote  on 
the  Helms  amendment  occur  without, 
any  further  debate  or  intervening 
action;  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  Helms  amendment,  the  Senate, 
without  any  intervening  debate  or 
action,  vote  on  the  Gore  first-degree 
amendment;  and  that  the  vote  on  the 
Gore  amendment  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  if  the 
Chair  will  bear  with  me  for  just  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Just  1  minute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  reserve  his  right 
to  object? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  reserve  my  right  to 
object,  and  did. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  majority 
leader's  request? 
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Without  objection,  the  majority 
leader's  request  is  acrreed  to. 

Who  yields  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Madam  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate 
before  we  start  the  time  rolling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Those  Senators 
standing  and  engaging  in  conversa- 
tions, please  withhold  and  other  Sena- 
tors take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
there  still  is  not  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  asked  the 
Senators  standing  to  please  sit  down. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  was 
designated  by  the  majority  leader  to 
control  the  time.  Since  I  will  be  in  sup- 
port of  the  Senators  amendment,  I 
have  yielded  my  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  now  controls 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President.  I  use  this  oppor- 
tunity   to    point    out    what    Senator 
BoREN  and  I  have  been  pointing  out  in 
the  past,  and  that  is  the  pitfalls  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  particu 
larly  by  floor  amendments,  determin 
ing  the  precise  details  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  and  thereby  restrict 
ing  this  administration  or  any  other 
administration  in  the  appropriate  uti 
lization  of  the  executive's  function  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Madam  President,  nobody  likes  Gen 
eral  Noriega.  If  we  had  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  whether  or 
not  Noriega  is  a  good  person,  whether 
we  should  be  supportive  of  General 
Noriega,  whether  we  like  General  Nor- 
iega, whether  we  want  him  to  be  re 
tained  in  power  in  Panama.  100  Mem 
bers  of  the  Senate  would  vote  against 
General  Noriega. 

But  that  is  not  precisely  what  we  are 
about  to  vote  on.  What  we  are  about 
to  vote  on  is  whether  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  imyone  else  In 
the  Government  can  have  any  con- 
tacts at  all  for  any  reason  with  Gener 
al  Noriega  with  the  two  exceptions  of 
arranging  for  his  arrest  or  resulting  in 
his  departure  from  power. 

I  would  like  to  see  General  Noriega 
arrested.  I  would  like  to  see  him  put  in 
prison  and  throw  away  the  key.  And  1 
certainly  would  like  to  see  him  re- 
moved from  power. 

But  the  question  is  whether  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  over 
doing  it  when  we  put  in  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bills  detailed  re- 
strictions on  who  can  be  contacted  by 


whom  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  only  point  that  I  am 
making.  Madam  President.  I  think 
that  it  weakens  the  position  of  the 
United  States  for  Congress  forever  to 
be  mucking  around  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  in  floor  amendments.  I 
think  that  it  creates  a  weak  President, 
a  weak  Executive,  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  limit,  prohibit, 
even  discussions  by  the  executive 
branch,  even  with  people  we  do  not 
like  very  much.  When  you  think  about 
it,  many,  many  negotiations  in  foreign 
policy  are  between  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  people  we  abso- 
lutely abhor.  That  is  the  sole  point 
that  I  would  like  to  make  to  the 
Senate  today. 

I  take  it  that  in  this  vote  it  will  be 
about  99  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Helms 
amendment.  But  I  for  one  simply 
wanted  to  make  the  point,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  past,  that  it  does  not  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
it  does  not  serve  the  interests  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  for  us  to 
be  putting  these  kinds  of  restraints  on 
the  executive  in  even  initiating  or 
making  contact  with  various  officials 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
we  just  had  a  vote  on  the  Moynihan 
amendment.  The  principal  argument 
against  the  Moynihan  amendment  was 
advanced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  who  character- 
ized it  as  an  impermissible  intrusion 
upon  the  authority  of  the  President. 
He  told  us  yesterday  and  he  told  us 
today  we  should  not  be  telling  the 
President  what  to  do,  what  not  to  do: 
what  to  say.  what  not  to  say. 

Now  here  comes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  with  an  amendment 
that  not  only  tells  the  President  who 
he  can  or  cannot  talk  to,  but  tells  the 
President  what  he  can  or  cannot  say. 

As  I  read  this  amendment,  if  the 
President  talks  to  General  Noriega  or 
anyone  else  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest  or  to  result  in 
his  departure  from  power,  he  may  do 
so.  But  on  any  other  subject,  the 
President  is  precluded  from  doing  so. 

This  does  it  by  means  of  cutting  off 
the  funds.  But  if  I  may  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  when  it  says  no  funds 
authorized.  "  does  that  include  pay- 
ment for  a  Government  vehicle  to 
transport  a  Government  official  to  a 
meeting  for  this  purpose,  say.  in  an 
aircraft  or  an  automobile? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  this 
question  cannot  be  answered  yes  or  no. 
I  will  answer  him  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  All  right.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  could  do  it  on  his  time, 
then. 


Mr.  HELMS.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  whatsoever. 
I  am  just  a  lonely,  obscure,  nonlawyer 
Senator.  But  this  amendment  is  clear, 
the  Moynihan  amendment  was  clear, 
and  they  are  different;  as  different  as 
night  and  day. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  may 
be  lonely  and  a  nonlawyer,  but  he  is 
not  obscure. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  merely  point  out 
that  under  this  amendment,  a  Govern- 
ment official  could  not  make  a  tele- 
phone call,  could  not  ride  in  a  car, 
could  not  ride  in  an  airplane— includ- 
ing the  President,  could  not  use  any 
Government  funds  unless  it  were  for  a 
particular  purpose  specified  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Rarely-if  I  may 
just  finish— rarely  have  I  seen,  scarce- 
ly can  any  Senator  imagine  a  greater 
intrusion  upon  the  authority  of  the 
President  than  for  the  Senate  to  tell 
him.  not  only  to  whom  he  can  or 
cannot  talk,  but  what  he  can  or  cannot 
say. 

So  I  think  for  those  who  voted 
against  the  Moynihan  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  it  intruded  upon  the 
authority  of  the  F»resident,  I  ask  you 
to  consider  how  you  will  vote  on  this 
amendment.  All  of  us  in  public  life, 
whose  words  are  recorded,  meet  our- 
selves coming  around  the  comer  from 
time  to  time.  But  not  often  do  Sena- 
tors cast  votes  with  such  total  incon- 
sistency within  such  a  short  period  of 
time.  We  ought  to  try  to  at  least  let 
one  sunset  and  sunrise  elapse  between 
totally  inconsistent  votes. 

Yet  anybody  who  voted  against  the 
Moynihan  amendment  who  now  votes 
for  this  amendment  is  casting  a  vote 
that  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  was  cast  just  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  wishes  to  speak.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  like  my  col- 
league's legal  interpretation.  If  the 
contacts  were  to  be  initiated  through 
nonappropriated  funds  or  from  funds 
furnished  through  third  countries, 
would  that  be  permissible  conduct  on 
behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  did  not  write  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  trying  to  figure 
out  if  there  is  any  symmetry  between 
the  previous  Moynihan  amendment, 
which  would  allow  the  President  to 
take  this  action  provided  it  was  third 
countries  who  supplied  the  funds.  If  in 
this  case  we  had  a  situation  where 
funds  were  not  appropriated  but  were 
furnished   by   third   countries,   would 
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that  allow  the  President  to  continue  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Noriega? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  under  this 
amendment  it  would.  I  believe  the 
Senator,  my  distinguished  colleague,  is 
making  a  point  very  effectively.  Why 
does  the  Senator  not  make  the  point? 
It  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  just  trying  to 
follow  up  on  the  c>oint  made  by  my 
good  friend  from  Maine.  That  is,  on 
one  hand  we  have  criticism  coming 
where  we  seek  to  pass  laws  which  re- 
quire the  President  to  comply  with  the 
rule  of  law,  and  this  is  viewed  as  an  in- 
trusion into  foreign  policy.  Yet  we 
have  the  same  thing  here,  but  it  is 
written  so:  only  if  funds  are  not  au- 
thorized. In  other  words,  the  President 
cannot  carry  out  these  contacts 
through  appropriated  funds.  The 
question  arises  could  he.  in  fact,  initi- 
ate contact  with  General  Noriega 
through  nonappropriated  funds  or 
through  funding  coming  from  third 
countries? 

If  that  is  the  case,  would  that  be,  in 
fact,  consistent  with  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  as 
articulated  in  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  has 
made  the  point  very  effectively,  that 
what  we  have  done  here  is  to  say  that 
the  President  cannot  do  this  with  the 
use  of  U.S.  funds  but  if  somehow  he 
could  go  around  and  solicit  them  from 
some  other  source,  he  could  engage  in 
that  type  of  activity. 

That   is   the   position   of   one   who 
voted  against  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment and  for  this.  It  is.  I  think,  a  situ- 
ation not  contemplated  by  the  men 
who  wrote  the  Constitution. 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Has 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yielded?  He 
yielded  time  and  he  controls  the  time. 
Mr.  DANPORTH.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  asked 
for  a  few  minutes.  Is  the  Senator 
yielding  time? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Madam  President, 
do  I  have  any  remaining  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  36  seconds. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  will  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  former  Federal  judge:  let  him  call 
collect. 

Madam  President.  I  am  just  a  little 
bit  astonished  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  my  friend  from 
Missouri  could  possibly  charge  me 
with  inconsistency.  My  opposition  to 
the  amendment  by  the  distiiuruished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Motni- 
HAH]  was  based  on  the  fact  that  his 
unendment  usurps  the  constitutional 


powers  of  the  President  to  conduct 
foreign  policy.  I  stated  then  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  of  the  purse.  I 
said  it  yesterday  over  and  over  again.  I 
said  it  today.  And  I  will  say  it  again. 
That  is  our  power. 

We  do  not  have  the  power  that  Mr. 
MoYNiHAW  bestowed  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  make 
policy  a  criminal  act. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference.  I 
stated  as  clearly  as  I  knew  how 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  sir. 

We  could  cut  off  U.S.  Government 
funding,  but  we  cannot  touch  the 
President's  decision  on  policy  if  no 
U.S.  Government  funding  is  required. 
I  said  that  with  reference  to  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAif's  amendment.  I  say  it  to  this 
one.  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  the  pending  amendment  is  a 
cutoff  of  funds.  It  is  an  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  purse.  It  is  our  one  re- 
course, under  the  Constitution.  It  is 
perfectly  legitimate  and  constitution- 
al. 

Using  nonappropriated  funds  for 
contacts  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Helms  amendment,  but  not  consistent 
with  the  Moynihan  amendment,  con- 
trary to  what  has  been  said  here.  Cut- 
ting off  of  funds  is  as  far  as  we  can  go 
in  the  Congress.  Maybe  we  would  like 
to  go  farther,  but  we  cannot  and  that 
is  the  point. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  my  friend  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Danforth,  have  read  the 
amendment,  particularly  as  modified. 
Let  us  read  it  all,  just  so  everybody 
will  understand  what  it  says: 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  or  conducting 
contacts  with  General  Manuel  Antonio  Nor- 
iega except  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  a  war- 
rant or  executing  his  arrest  to  stand  trial 
under  the  terms  of  the  indictment  issued  on 
February  5,  1988.  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  and  Central 
Districts  of  Florida  on  drug  related 
charges  •  •  '. 

I  will  say  parenthetically  that  that  is 
the  policy  of  the  Bush  administration 
right  now.  That  is  where  they  stand 
right  now.  We  are  not  telling  them  to 
do  anything.  We  are  just  saying  that 
underlings,  such  as  the  one  I  men- 
tioned a  while  ago,  the  acting  Ambas- 
sador from  the  United  States  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  will 
be  absolutely  prohibited.  But  I  do  not 
make  it  a  criminal  act.  I  just  say  he 
cannot  do  it  and  he  cannot  use  any 
funds. 

A  mountain  is  being  made  out  of  a 
molehill.  But  let  me  finish  the  amend- 
ment. 

•  •  •  unless  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  to  Congress  that  the  contacts  are 
intended  to  result  in  the  departure  of  Nor- 
iega from  power. 

That  Is  the  policy  of  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration and  I  hope  to  God  that 


he  will  not  change  it.  And  I  hope,  simi- 
larly, that  no  Senator  wants  that 
policy  changed.  And  that  is  what  this 
amendment  is  about.  There  is  no  in- 
consistency whatsoever  in  my  position 
on  the  Moynihan  amendment,  which, 
according  to  constitutional  experts 
who  have  advised  me,  is  patently  un- 
constitutional, this  amendment,  which 
we  do  all  the  time.  Who  are  the  major- 
ity leader's  people  to  talk  about  this 
amendment?  They  are  the  ones  who 
cut  off  funds  to  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua  and  they  caused  the 
problem  in  Central  America  when 
they  did  so.  Go  look  at  the  Boland 
amendments.  So  let  us  be  consistent 
around  this  place  and  not  charge 
somebody  who  is  t>eing  consistent  with 
inconsistency. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining. 
Madam  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  and  14  seconds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  the  interest  of  let- 
ting Senators  go  home.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  Let  us  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  controls  time. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Madam  President, 
I  make  just  two  points  in  my  36  sec- 
onds. First,  even  as  amended,  I  am  told 
that  the  administration  opposes  this 
amendment. 

Second,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  get  Noriega  out,  the 
clearest  way  to  get  him  out  is  to  facili- 
tate possible  discussions,  and  the 
clearest  way  to  cement  him  in.  power, 
to  freeze  him  in,  is  to  absolutely  pro- 
hibit any  kind  of  flexibUity  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  dealing  with  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  North  Caroliiui  yields 
his  time  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  37, 
nays,  62,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  121  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 


Armstrong 

Graham 

McCIure 

Boschwitz 

Gramm 

McConnell 

Breaux 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Burns 

Harkln 

Nickles 

Coats 

Hatch 

Pressler 

D'Amato 

Henin 

Roth 

DeConcini 

Helms 

Shelby 

Dixon 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Exon 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Pord 

Kerry 

Wallop 

Fowler 

Lieberman 

Wilson 

Gam 

Lott 

Gore 

Mack 
NAYS— 62 

Adams 

Biden 

Boren 

Baucus 

Bingaman 

Bradley 

Benlsen 

Bond 

Bryan 
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Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Ch^ce 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cruuton 

Oanforth 

Daschle 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Hatfield 

Heinz 
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Hollincs 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kaasebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

McCain 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 


Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanc!. 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Steven* 

Warner 

Wirth 


NOT  VOTING- 1 

Matsunaga 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  278).  as 
mcxllfied,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  reconsid 
er  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
acn'eed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  the 
figure  cited  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment from  15  percent  to  30  percent. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec 
tion  is  heard. 

VOTK  ON  /lMEN0Mt3<T  NO.  227 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  now 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or 
dered.  and  the  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  20. 
nays  79,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vot*  No.  122  Leg] 
YEAS- 20 


Breaux 

Gore 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pres-sler 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Levin 

Sa.s.ser 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Simon 

Ford 

MikuUki 
NAYS-79 

Adanu 

Danfort  h 

Heflin 

Armstrong 

Daschle 

Heiru 

Baucus 

DeConnni 

Helm.s 

Bentsen 

Dixon 

Hollings 

Biden 

Dodd 

Humphrey 

Bmgaman 

Dole 

Jeltord-s 

Bond 

Domenici 

John.ston 

Boren 

Durenberger 

Ka.s.srbaum 

Boschwitz 

Fowler 

Kasten 

Bradley 

Gam 

Kerrey 

Bryan 

Glenn 

Kerry 

Bums 

Gorton 

Kohl 

Chafee 

Graham 

LautenberK 

Coats 

Gramm 

Lieberman 

Cochran 

Grassley 

Loll 

Cohen 

Harkin 

Lunar 

Conrad 

Hatch 

Mack 

D'Amato 

Hatfield 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Mckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Held 


Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Specter 


Slevens 

Symm.s 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirlh 


NOT  VOTING- 1 

Mat.sunaga 

So  the  amendment  (No.  277)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  be  permitted  to 
address  the  Senate  for  2  minutes  on 
the  subject  of  the  amendment  just 
voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
serve  notice  that  I  intend  to  reoffer 
the  amendment  tomorrow  to  the  same 
bill  with  the  percentage  change  from 
15  percent  to  30  percent.  The  reason  is 
that  a  number  of  colleagues  expressed 
.support  for  the  principle  contained  in 
the  amendment  but  felt  that  in  light 
of  past  practice  under  administrations 
of  both  parties  the  percentage  should 
be  higher. 

I  also  hope  to  continue  to  establish  a 
record  that  will  be  useful  when  the 
Senate  is  next  confronted  with  a  nomi- 
nee whose  credentials  are  thin,  who  is 
clearly  unqualified  for  the  post  for 
which  that  person  is  nominated,  so 
that  those  who  argue  that  the  Senate 
has  the  remedy  to  abuses  of  the  nomi- 
nating process  will  then  look  more 
carefully  at  the  qualifications  of  some 
of  the  people  who  are  being  sent  over 
to  use  by  this  present  administration. 

But  I  do  want  to  serve  notice  that 
during  tomorrow's  session  I  will  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  the  same  bill 
worded  as  the  amendment  just  defeat- 
ed but  with  30  percent  instead  of  15 
percent. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mitchell. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  there  will 
be  no  further  rollcall  votes  this 
evening. 

However,  Senators  should  be  aware 
that  there  will  continue  to  be  debate 
and  discussion  on  amendments. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
is   necessary   to   have   a   rollcall   vote. 


could  we  get  one  early  tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  was  about  to  state 
that. 

If  any  votes  are  ordered  on  amend- 
ments debated  this  evening  they  will 
be  ordered  for  tomorrow  morning. 

It  is  my  intention  after  discussion 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  the  chairman,  and  ranking 
member  of  the  conunittee.  to  seek  to 
obtain  unanimous  consent  on  the  re- 
maining amendments  with  time  limits 
shortly. 

Senators  who  have  an  interest  in 
amendments  should  be  present  for 
that  purpose  or  should  communicate 
their  intentions  to  the  respective  ma- 
jority and  minority  staffs. 

I  understand  the  managers  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  an  amendment  or 
amendments  now. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  they  could  pro- 
ceed to  do  that  with  the  understand- 
ing that  when  we  have  the  proposed 
agreement  ready,  we  could  interject 
and  try  to  get  that  agreement,  that 
would  be  I  believe,  helpful  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  280 

(Purpose:  Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 

gres.s   on   the   Yugoslavian   human   rights 

situation) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
PRESSLER].  for  himself,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  and  Mr.  E>omenici.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  280. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SK(  HIMAS  RIGHTS  IS  YIGOSLAVIA. 

la)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  continues  to  support 
the  independence,  unity,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Yugoslavia: 

(2)  the  Department  of  States  1988  Coun- 
try Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  cltM 
many  human  rights  practices  in  Yugoslavlt 
that  violate  internationally  accepted  hutnin 
rights  standards,  including  infringement 
upon  and  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  assem- 
bly and  fair  trial,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  the  press; 

(3)  the  Country  Report  also  inalcates  that 
these  human  rights  violations  are  targeted 
at  certain  ethnic  groups  and  regions,  meet 
particularly  against  the  ethnic  Albanians  in 
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the    Socialist    Autonomous    Province    of 
Kosovo: 

(4)  the  human  rights  of  all  ethnic  groups 
in  Kosovo  must  t>e  preserved; 

(5)  those  human  rights  violations,  in  addi- 
tion to  recent  actions  taken  to  limit  the 
social  and  political  autonomy  of  Kosovo, 
have  precipitated  a  crisis  in  that  region; 

(6)  the  response  of  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  to  that  crisis  was  a  police  crack- 
down that  led  to  the  deaths  of  nuuiy  civil- 
ians and  police  officers,  the  wounding  of 
hundreds  more,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
additional  himdreds; 

(7)  these  human  rights  abuses  violate  the 
high  ideals  of  mutual  equality,  dignity,  and 
brotherhood  among  all  of  the  nations  and 
nationalities  in  Yugoslavia,  which  have  been 
the  guiding  principles  of  Yugoslavia  since 
1»45;  and 

(8)  the  European  Parliament  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  condemned  these  ac- 
tions by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia. 

(b)  Statemdit  by  the  Congress.— The 
Congress— 

(1)  expresses  concern  regarding  human 
rights  violations  by  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  and  its  repressive  handling  of 
the  crisis  in  the  Socialist  Autonomous  Prov- 
ince of  Kosovo; 

(2)  urges  the  Yugoslav  Government  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  fur- 
ther violence  and  bloodshed  do  not  occur  in 
Kosovo; 

(3)  urges  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
to  observe  fully  its  obligations  under  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  to  assure  full 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Albanian 
ethnic  minority  and  all  other  national 
groups  in  Yugoslavia; 

(4)  requests  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  continue  to  monitor  closely 
human  rights  conditions  in  Yugoslavia;  and 

(5)  calls  upon  the  President  to  express 
these  concerns  of  the  Congress  through  ap- 
propriate channels  to  representatives  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstood that  the  distinguished  man- 
agers of  the  bill  were  prepared  to 
accept  this  amendment  regarding 
hiunan  rights  in  Yugoslavia.  If  that  is 
the  case,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  managers. 

This  amendment  is  quite  similar  to  a 
resolution  offered  by  Senators  Domen- 
ici, D'Amato,  Dole,  and  myself  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

It  is  identical  to  language  adopted  by 
the  House  during  floor  consideration 
of  the  foreign  assistance  authorization 
bill  the  week  before  last.  It  is  also 
identical  to  an  amendment  adopted  to 
the  foreign  assistance  bill  last  week  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  growing 
human  rights  problem  in  Yugoslavia. 
It  affects  Albanians,  Croatians,  Slove- 
nians, and  other  non-Siberian  nation- 
alities in  that  country. 

I  do  not  argue  that  there  have  been 
abuses  against  aU  sides,  but  I  refer 
ipecifically  to  the  recently  issued  Am- 
nesty International  report  on  Yugo- 
slavia. The  report  details  some  of  the 
torture  and  other  violence  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Province  of  Kosovo. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
examine  the  May  and  June  1989  Am- 


nesty International  report  on  the 
Yugoslavian  situation  as  well  as  the 
1988  State  Department  country  report 
on  human  rights  practices  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

As  this  amendment  states,  Yugoslav- 
ia is  violating  internationally  accepted 
human  rights  standards  with  respect 
to  certain  ethnic  minorities,  particu- 
larly ethnic  Albanians  in  Kosovo  Prov- 
ince. 

The  European  parliament  has  con- 
demned these  human  rights  abuses. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  do  the  same. 

I  might  say  that  the  House,  imder 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Lantos 
and  others,  has  adopted  this  identical 
amendment,  as  has  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunittee  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

This  amendment  basically  takes  the 
same  position  as  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  amendment  expresses  concerns 
about  human  rights  violation  in  Yugo- 
slavia, urges  Yugoslavia  to  prevent 
further  violence  in  Kosovo  and  fully 
observe  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights.  It  requests  our  own  Govern- 
ment to  continue  close  monitoring  of 
Yugoslavian  himian  rights  conditions 
and  calls  on  the  President  to  express 
these  concerns  of  the  Congress  to  rep- 
resentatives of  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senators  Dole,  Domen- 
ici, and  D'Amato  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  amendment  is  not  accepted,  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
and  have  them  ordered  for  a  time  spe- 
cific tomorrow. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
again  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  381  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  280 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
281  to  the  Pressler  amendment  numbered 
280. 

Strike  all  after  "SEC.  862"  and  insert  the 
foUowlnr.  "Human  Rights  in  Yugoslavia." 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  a  point  of  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  requested,  the 
Senator  jielded  the  floor  with  that 
particular  request. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued reading  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Hl'MAN  RIGHTS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  continues  to  support 
the  independence,  unity,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Yugoslavia; 

(2)  recent  months  have  seen  increased  vio- 
lence and  social  imrest  in  the  Socialist  Au- 
tonomous Province  of  Kosovo; 

(3)  the  State  Department's  1988  Country 
Report  on  Human  Rights  FYactices  cites 
many  human  rights  practices  in  Yugoslavia 
that  violate  internationally  accepted  human 
rights  standards; 

(4)  the  Country  Report  also  Indicates  that 
despite  the  Yugoslavian "  Government's  ef- 
forts to  provide  for  the  equality  of  its  citi- 
zens, some  social  prejudice  continues  to 
exist,  particularly  with  regard  to  ethnic  Al- 
banians, and  the  Serbian  minority  in 
Kosovo  has  complained  sharply  of  physical 
mistreatment  and  discriminatory  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  Albanian  majority  there; 

(5)  these  human  rights  abuses  violate  the 
high  ideals  of  mutual  equality,  dignity,  and 
brotherhood  among  all  of  the  nations  and 
nationalities  in  Yugoslavia,  which  have  been 
the  guiding  principles  of  Yugoslavia  since 
1945;  and 

(6)  the  human  rights  of  all  ethnic  groups 
in  Kosovo  must  be  preserved. 

(b)  Statement  by  the  Congress.— The 
Congress— 

(1)  expresses  concern  regarding  human 
rights  abuses,  violence  and  ethnic  unrest  in 
the  Kosovo  province; 

(2)  urges  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  assiu%  that 
further  violence  does  not  occur  in  Kosovo; 

(3)  urges  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
to  observe  fully  its  obligations  imder  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  to  assure  full 
protection  of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of 
Kosovo; 

(4)  requests  the  President  and  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  State  to  continue  to  monitor  closely 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Kosovo; 

(5)  calls  upon  the  President  to  express 
these  concerns  of  the  Congress  through  ap- 
propriate channels  to  representatives  in 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  discussions  earlier  in  the  day 
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with  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  that  prompted 
a  discussion  I  had  with  the  very  able 
Congresswoman  from  Maryland. 
Hklem  Bentley  of  this  issue.  She 
makes  the  point,  as  in  fact  is  made  in 
the  State  Department's  human  rights 
report,  that  there  have  been  allega- 
tions and  complaints  back  and  forth 
between  the  Serbian  minority  in 
Kosovo  and  the  Albanian  majority 
there. 

There  is  a  difficult  human  rights  sit- 
uation in  Kosovo,  and  I  believe  the 
Senate  must  go  on  record  with  respect 
to  it.  I  therefore  think  that  the  lan- 
guage must  be  worked  out  very  care- 
fully, and  the  language  that  I  have 
just  submitted  I  think  accomplishes 
that. 

On  the  nth  of  July.  Congresswoman 
BEMTury  made  an  extended  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  having 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Yugoslav- 
ia and  a  visit  to  Serbia. 

I  am  not  trying  to  determine  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  these  disputes.  I 
think  that  we  need  to  recognize  the 
difficult  situation  there  on  the  human 
rights  front  and  call  on  Yugoslavia  to 
abide  by  its  Helsinki  commitments,  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
done. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  perfect 
ing  amendment— and  I  will  quote  from 
it  now  for  the  t)€nefit  of  the  Senate— is 
to  find  that: 

The  United  States  continues  to  support 
the  independence,  unity,  and  territorial  m 
tegrity  of  Yugoslavia; 

Recent  months  have  seen  increased  vio 
lence  and  social  imrest  in  Kosovo, 

The  SUte  Department's  1988  Country 
Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  cites 
many  human  rights  practices  in  Yugoslavia 
that  violate  internationally  accepted  human 
rights  standards: 

The  Country  Report  also  indicates  that 
despite  the  Yugoslavian  Governments  ef 
forts  to  provide  for  the  equality  of  its  cm 
zens.  some  social  prejudice  continues  to 
exist,  particularly  with  regard  to  ethnic  Al 
banians,  and  the  Serbian  minority  in 
Kosovo  has  complained  sharply  of  physical 
mistreatment  and  discriminatory  practices. 

So  there  are  many  allegations  back 
and  forth. 

We  also  find  that: 

These  human  rights  abuses  violate  the 
high  ideals  of  mutual  equality,  dignity,  and 
brotherhood  among  all  of  the  nations  and 
nationalities  In  Yugoslavia  *  *  •; 

The  human  rights  of  all  ethnic  groups  m 
Kosovo  must  be  preserved. 

The  perfecting  amendment  then 
goes  on  with  the  statement  by  the 
Congress  expressing  concern  regarding 
human  rights  abuses:  urging  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  to  take  steps  to 
assure  that  further  violence  does  not 
occur,  urging  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  to  observe  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  the  U.N.  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  to  assure  full  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of 
Kosovo;  requesting  the  President  and 
the  Department  of  State  to  continue 


to  monitor  closely  the  human  rights 
situation;  and  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  express  the  concerns  of  the 
Congress  through  appropriate  chan- 
nels to  representatives  in  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President,  this  language  focuses 
on  the  human  rights  issue,  expressed 
the  very  deep  concern  of  the  Congress 
about  it.  and  references  the  State  De- 
partment Country  Report  which  sets 
forth  a  number  of  the  human  rights 
practices  about  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, and  which  violate  internation- 
ally accepted  human  rights  standards. 
By  referencing  that  report,  we  bring  in 
the  exposition  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  made  with  respect  to  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Yugoslavia 
while  in  effect,  broadening  it  to  cover 
all  ethnic  groups  and  all  minorities 
there,  and  pressuring  Yugoslavia  to  re- 
spond with  respect  to  all  of  its  people. 

I  hope  that  this  perfecting  amend- 
ment will  be  found  acceptable  and 
that  this  matter  can  be  disposed  of. 
thus  putting  the  Senate  on  record 
with  respect  to  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  1 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
my  amendment  discusses  the  human 
rights  of  all  ethnic  groups  in  Kosovo.  ' 
It  mentions  the  Albanian  ethnic  mi- 
nority and  all  other  national  groups  in 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Amnesty  International  report 
mentions  specifically  some  of  the  tor- 
ture that  has  occurred  against  Albani- 
ans. I  see  very  little  change  in  my  col 
league's  version  of  the  amendment, 
except  that  he  has  added  a  reference 
to  undocumented  complaints  by  the 
Serbian  minority. 

My  amendment,  as  filed,  mentions 
all  other  ethnic  groups.  My  amend- 
ment urges  the  Government  of  Yugo- 
slavia to  obeserve  fully  its  obligations 
under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  to  assure  full  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Albanian  ethnic  minority 
and  all  other  national  groups  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

This  IS  the  exact  language  that 
passed  the  House.  It  has  been  crafted 
in  part  by  Congressman  Tom  Lantos. 
It  has  passed  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

We  had  agreement  of  the  bill's  man- 
agers to  accept  the  amendment  on  the 
floor.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  feels  that  my  amend- 
ment takes  sides.  It  does  not.  That 
much  is  quite  clear  from  reading  the 
amendment.  Two  rollcall  votes  on  this 
really  runs  against  my  grain  and  is  not 
my  style,  but  we  may  have  to  proceed 
along  those  lines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  Senator  seek  recognition? 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  to  my  colleague  Congress- 
woman  Bentley's  statement  of  the 
nth  of  July.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
perfecting  amendment  avoids  the 
problem  of  being  too  one-sided  and 
still  gets  at  the  human  rights  problem 
that  exists  in  Yugoslavia,  which  I 
think  we  need  to  address. 

I  commend  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  my  colleague  as  a  way  of  re- 
solving this  matter  and  essentially  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  without,  at 
the  same  time,  creating  needlessly,  in 
my  view,  a  further  problem.  Let  me 
just  quote  from  Congresswoman  Beht- 
ley's  letter. 

She  says,  "The  amendment"— refer- 
ring to  the  language  that  was  original- 
ly offered— "does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  suffering  of  the  Serbians  at 
the  hands  of  Albanian  separatist  ter- 
rorists. "  She  then  goes  on  to  reference 
the  burning  of  the  ancient  Patriarch- 
ate of  Pec,  the  See  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church. 

I  do  not  really  want  to  get  into  the 
middle  of  what  is  obviously  a  very  dif- 
ficult situation  in  terms  of  the  ethnic 
emnities  and  rivalries  which  have  ex- 
isted for  a  very  long  period  of  time  and 
have  very  strong  historical  anteced- 
ents. 

It  seems  to  me  the  way  to  accom- 
plish our  purpose  here  without  becom- 
ing embroiled  in  that  problem  is  to 
take  the  perfecting  language  which 
references  the  State  Department's 
human  rights  report— which,  inciden- 
tally, does  make  reference  to  practices 
on  both  sides— and  then  put  us  very 
strongly  on  record  expressing  our  con- 
cern about  human  rights  abuses.  The 
language  goes  on  to  urge  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  to  take  necessary 
steps  to  assure  no  further  violence; 
urges  it  to  observe  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  and  the  U.N.  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights;  requests  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  State  to  moni- 
tor closely  the  human  rights  situation 
in  Kosovo;  and  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  express  these  concerns 
through  appropriate  channels  to  rep- 
resentatives in  Yugoslavia. 

It  seems  to  me  this  language 
achieves  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  trying  to  achieve.  I  really 
have  no  difference  with  him  on  that 
purpose  without  drawing  us  into  this 
other  issue  about  what  I  have  heard 
from  Congresswoman  Bentley.  I  mean 
I  would  prefer  not  to  make  a  judgment 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  alterna- 
tive arguments. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Will  my  friend 
yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Certainly  I  yield 
for  purposes  of  a  question. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  With  the  greatest 
respect,  is  it  not  true  that  the  second 
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and  third  points  of  my  amendment 
refer  to  the  Department  of  State  1988 
Country  Report  on  Human  Rights 
Practices,  which  cites  many  human 
rights  practices  in  Yugoslavia  that  vio- 
late internationally  suscepted  human 
rights  standards,  including  infringe- 
ment upon  and  abrogation  of  the 
rights  of  assembly,  fair  trial,  and  free- 
dom of  speech?  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Country  Report  also  indicates  these 
human  rights  violations  are  targeted 
at  certain  ethnic  groups  and  regions, 
most  particularly  against  the  ethnic 
Albanians  in  the  Socialist  Autonomous 
Province  of  Kosovo? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  But  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  done  is  he  has  taken  the 
State  E>epartment  Himian  Rights 
Report  and  excerpted  from  it  certain 
parts.  What  I  think  is  fair  and  what 
ought  to  be  done  is  to  reference  all  of 
the  report,  which  is  what  the  perfect- 
ing amendment  does.  That,  then, 
avoids  our  being  drawn  into  the  dis- 
pute. 

The  State  Department  has,  in  fact, 
referenced  a  range  of  human  rights 
abuses  involving  both  ethnic  groups. 
To  take  only  part  of  them  or  take  it  on 
one  side,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  give 
a  full  picture. 

I  am  trying  to  argue  that  position  as 
much  as  I  am  trying  to  simply  refer- 
ence the  entire  report  to  avoid  being 
drawn  into  that  matter,  and  then  to 
continue  with  a  very  strong  statement 
about  the  concern  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  human  rights  abuses. 
Those  violations  ought  not  to  be  hap- 
pening. 

They  may  be  happening  on  both 
sides  and,  in  fact,  the  State  Depart- 
ment notes  that  that  may  be  the  case. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  seen  the  amendment.  Per- 
haps to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
we  could  see  it  to  determine  whether 
we  could  work  the  language  out?  My 
friend's  amendment  closely  tracks 
mine  in  most  respects? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  a  copy  had  been  delivered  to 
the  Senator.  I  will  certainly  take  care 
of  that  right  now. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  Senate's  business.  I  would  be 
willing,  if  it  would  be  useful,  to  with- 
draw my  amendment,  perhaps  work 
out  something,  and  reoffer  it  tomor- 
row, if  that  is  agreeable. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  very  far  apart. 
If  my  colleague  prefers  to  go  forward 
with  votes,  I  also  am  prepared  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  prepsu-ed  to 
try  to  work  something  out.  Why  do  we 
not  leave  it  In  the  form  in  which  it 
flnds  itself.  I  think,  upon  examining 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  may  well 
re«ch  the  conclusion  that  it  accom- 
pUshes  his  purposes,  without  drawing 
the  Senate  into  trying  to  make  a  de- 
terminative judgment  about  a  difficult 
ethnic  conflict. 


My  problem  is  we  cannot  excerpt 
from  the  report  part  of  the  problem 
without  referencing  all  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  For  example,  part  4 
of  the  Senator's  amendment,  which 
has  been  handed  to  me,  mentions  the 
Albanians.  It  is  identical  to  my  amend- 
ment. It  says: 

The  Country  Report  also  indicates  that 
despite  the  Yugoslavian  Governments  ef- 
forts to  provide  for  the  equality  of  its  citi- 
zens, some  soc'al  prejudice  continues  to 
exist,  particularly  with  regard  to  ethnic  Al- 
banians, and  the  Serbian  minority  in 
Kosovo  has  complained  sharply  of  physical 
mistreatment. 

Now,  the  Serbian  minority,  is  that 
part  of  the  Country  Report? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  right,  page 
1264. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  They  have  com- 
plained, but  is  that  a  factual  finding? 
It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Coun- 
try Report  made  a  finding  regarding 
the  Albanians,  but  simply  identified 
complaints  of  the  Serbian  minority. 

Is  it  my  friend's  effort  to  add  the 
word  "Serbian"  to  the  amendment?  Is 
that  the  intent  of  his  perfecting 
amendment? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  happy  to 
strike  paragraph  4.  if  that  makes  the 
Senator  feel  any  better  about  it.  Per- 
haps we  can  agree  on  it  and  then  just 
reference  the  Country  Report  and  go 
on  to  the  fact  that  the  human  rights 
abuses  entailed  in  the  Country  Report 
violate  the  high  ideals  mentioned  in 
paragraph  5:  "The  human  rights  of  all 
ethnic  groups  in  Kosovo  must  be  pre- 
served." And  strike  out  the  specific 
references  in  4  which  were  intended  to 
make  the  point  that  we  have  one 
ethnic  group  complaining  about  its 
treatment  from  the  other  and  then  we 
have  the  other  ethnic  group  complain- 
ing about  its  treatment  from  the  first. 

If  that  would  resolve  the  matter,  we 
could  strike  paragraph  4  and  simply 
reference  the  State  Department's 
Country  Report,  which  is  in  para- 
graph 3.  Then  we  do  not  have  to  get 
into  the  specifics. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  would  be 
agreeable  to  me.  I  have  no  problem 
with  that. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  we  do  that,  can 
we  then  go  ahead  and  agree  to  this 
amendment  and  resolve  the  matter? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  do  not  think  we  have  sub- 
stantially changed  it.  If  that  would 
make  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
happy,  that  is  agreeable  to  me. 

amehdment  no.  asi  as  modified 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uruuiimous  consent  to  modify  the 
perfecting  amendment  by  striking 
paragraph  (aK4),  which  begins:  "The 
Country  Report  also  indicates  that "; 
strike  that  entire  paragraph  and  re- 
number the  following  paragraphs  4 
and  5. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right.  The  perfecting 
amendment  Will  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

Amendment  No.  281.  as  modified,  is 
as  follows: 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  Vb'COSLAVIA. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  continues  to  support 
the  independence,  vmity.  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Yugoslavia: 

(2)  recent  months  have  seen  Increased  vio- 
lence and  social  unrest  in  the  Socialist  Au- 
tonomous Province  of  Kosovo: 

(3)  the  State  E>epartment's  1988  Country 
Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  cites 
many  human  rights  practices  In  Yugoslavia 
that  violate  internationally  accepted  human 
rights  standards; 

(4)  these  human  rights  abuses  violate  the 
high  ideals  of  mutual  equality,  dignity,  and 
brotherhood  among  all  of  the  nations  and 
nationalities  in  Yugoslavia,  which  have  l)een 
the  guiding  principles  of  Yugoslavia  since 
1945;  and 

(5)  the  human  rights  of  all  ethnic  groups 
in  Kosovo  must  be  preserved. 

(b)  Statement  by  the  Congress.— The 
Congress— 

( 1 )  expresses  concern  regarding  human 
rights  abuses,  violence,  and  ethnic  imrest  in 
the  Kosovo  province: 

(2)  urges  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  assure  that 
further  violence  does  not  occur  in  Kosovo; 

(3)  urges  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
to  observe  fully  its  obligations  imder  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  to  assure  full 
protection  of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of 
Kosovo. 

(4)  requests  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  continue  to  monitor  closely 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Kosovo:  and 

(5)  calls  upon  the  President  to  express 
these  concerns  of  the  Congress  through  ap- 
propriate channels  to  representatives  in 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  go  ahead  and  adopt 
that  amendment  and  conclude  the 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  281),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  280),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator    from    Maryland    [Mr.    Sar- 

BANES]. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue.  As  I  explained 
to  him  earlier,  my  own  involvement 
was  essentially  brought  by  the  repre 
sentations  made  to  me  by  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, Congresswoman  Bentley,  who 
based  them  on  a  recent  trip  that  she 
made.  I  think  we  are  better  off  now 
without  having  actually  gotten  into 
the  details.  We  have  referenced  the 
State  Oepartment  human  rights 
study.  We  have  adopted  essentially 
the  Senator's  version  of  the  statement 
by  the  Congress.  I  think  it  is  an  impor 
tant  contribution  on  the  human  rights 
front. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Maryland.  I  enjoy  work- 
ing with  him  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  is  always  thoughtful, 
articulate,  and  very  concerned  about 
human  rights.  I  am  glad  we  were  able 
to  work  this  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support     the     Helms/Grassley     PLO 
amendmient  prohibiting  American  dip 
lomats   from   negotiating   with   repre- 
sentatives of  the  PLO  who  were   in 
volved  in  the  death,  injury,  or  kidnap 
ing  of  an  American  citizen.  It  is  unfor 
tunate   that   an   amendment   such   as 
this  is  necessary,  but  it  is. 

This  amendment  is  consistent  with 
title  13  of  this  bill,  called  the  PLO 
Commitments  Compliance  Act  of  1989. 
which  I  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  in  Foreign  Relations  Commit 
tee.  The  central  purpose  of  the  PLO 
Commitments  Compliance  Act  is  to 
hold  the  PLO  to  its  conunitments  to 
recognize  Israel  and  renounce  terror 
Both  the  provision  in  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  before  us  attempt  to  make 
sense  of  our  policy  of  talking  to  the 
PLO.  Both  try  to  make  this  policy  con 
sistent  with  our  support  for  the  free 
dom  and  security  of  our  closest  ally  in 
the  region.  Israel,  and  our  opposition 
to  terrorism  wherever  it  may  occur. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  President  Bush  was  not  aware 
that  his  representative  would  be  meet 
ing  with  Salah  Khalaf,  the  No.  2  man 
in  the  PLO  and  a  founder  of  Black 
Septeml)er,  one  of  the  most  vicious 
terrorist  factions  we  have  ever  seen.  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  if  he  was 
aware  of  and  approved  this  meeting, 
that  he  did  not  know  the  crimes  which 
this  man  is  responsible  for  against 
American  citizens,  and  the  citizens  of 
American  allies. 

Because  I  believe  that  President 
Bush  meant  it  when  he  said  that  Ter 
rorism  is  a  crime,  and  terrorists  must 
be  treated  as  criminals.  "  I  believe  that 
he  meant  it  when  he  said  that  Re 
warding  terrorism  will  only  encourage 
more  terrorism."  I  believe  he  meant  it 


when  he  said  "We  will  bring  terrorists 
to  justice." 

Salah  Khalaf  is  not  a  diplomat.  He  is 
a  terrorist.  He  should,  as  President 
Bush  said,  be  treated  as  a  criminal  and 
brought  to  justice.  He  should  not.  as 
President  Bush  said,  be  rewarded. 

Nor  is  Salah  Khalaf  the  only  terror- 
ist with  whom  we  are  talking.  A  regu- 
lar participant  in  our  dialog  with  the 
PLO  is  Yasser  Abed  Rabbu  identified 
in  the  November  1988  Defense  Depart- 
ment publication  "Terrorist  Group 
Profiles"  as  the  •number  two  man"  in 
the  DFLP.  the  Democratic  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine. 

The  Defense  Department  report  de- 
scribes the  DFLP  as  a  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist and  pro-Soviet  group  which  be- 
lieves that  the  Palestinian  national 
goal  cannot  be  achieved  without  a  rev 
olution  of  the  working  class  '  '  ' "  The 
report  says  that  the  DFLP  opposed 
the  agreement  between  Yasir  Arafat 
and  King  Hussein  that  called  for  a 
joint  PLO-Jordanian  position  on  peace 
negotiations  with  Israel." 

The  report  also  states  that  the 
DFLP  receives  training  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  aid  from  Cuba  and  is  in 
contact  with  members  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Sandinista  Liberation  Front." 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  the  report  "Terrorist 
Group  Profiles  ■  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  not  have  a 
human  obligation  to  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  the  children  who  died  at  the 
direction  of  this  man,  Yasser  Abed 
Rabbu.  to  help  bring  him  to  justice 
rather  than  treat  him  as  a  diplomat? 

I  do  not  know  if  the  DFLP  was  im- 
plicated in  the  deaths  of  any  Ameri- 
cans. But  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
talking  to  anybody  who  deliberately 
slaughters  innocent  children. 

Just  as  I  would  hope  that  no  ally  of 
ours  would  talk  to  terrorists  who  kill 
Americans,  we  should  not  talk  to  ter- 
rorists who  murder  citizens  of  our 
allies,  such  as  Israel.  This  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  but  of  an  interna- 
tionally coordinated  approach  to  com- 
bating terror. 

In  closing,  I  am  not  in  principle  op- 
posed to  conveying  our  views  to  the 
PLO  in  a  responsible  manner,  especial- 
ly if  the  PLO  actually  makes  funda- 
mental changes  transforming  its  ter- 
rorist nature,  rather  than  simply  ad- 
justing its  rhetoric.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  message  can  be  conveyed 
without  talking  to  people  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  Americans  or  inno- 
cent civilians  in  allied  nations. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  his  amendment  and  urge 
Its  adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
excerpts  to  which  I  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 


Democratic  Promt  roR  the  Liberation  or 
Palestine  [DFLP] 

Date  formed  1969 

Estimated  membership  500. 

Headquarters  previously  Syria,  presently 
unknown. 

Area  of  operations  I/ebanon  and  Israel. 

Leadership  Naif  Hawatmeh.  who  depends 
heavily  on  Yasser  Abed  Rabbu.  Qais  Samar 
ral  I  Abu  I>eila).  and  Abd-al-Karim  Hammad 
I  Abu  Adnan). 

Other  names  Popular  Democratic  Prom 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PDFLP). 

Sponsor  Syria  has  provided  some  support, 
but  the  DFLP  is  intensely  independent. 

Political  objectives/target  audlences.- 
seek  revolutionary  change  in  the  Arab 
World,  especially  in  the  conservative  monar- 
chies, as  a  precursor  lo  the  achievement  ot 
Pale.stinian  objectives,  advocate  an  interna- 
tional stance  that  places  the  Palestinian 
struggle  within  a  general  world  context  of 
liberation  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer 
ica.  repeatedly  affirm  its  'hostility  and  re- 
sistance "  to  US  policy  in  the  region,  its  sup- 
port for  the  nonaligned  block,  and  its  soli- 
darity with  all  national  liberation  move- 
ments that  fight  against  •imperialism"  and 
raci.sni 

BACKGROUND 

The  DFLP  i.s  Marxist -Leninist  and  pro- 
So\it>i  and  belie\es  that  the  Palestinian  na- 
tional goal  cannot  be  achieved  without  a 
rf\olution  of  the  working  class:  elite  mem 
bcrs  of  the  tnovemeni  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  ma-sses.  and  the  lower  classes 
first  should  be  educated  in  true  socialism  to 
carry  on  the  battle. 

At  the  spring  1977  Palestine  National 
Council  meeting,  the  DFLP  gave  full  sup- 
port to  the  Palestine  national  program, 
seeking  creation  of  a  Palestinian  slate  from 
any  territory  liberated  from  Israel. 

In  mid- 1979.  the  DFLP  reportedly  expen 
enced  an  upsurge  in  its  membership  and  an 
accompanying  increase  in  influence.  Al- 
though it  remained  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  iPLO).  the  DFLP  cooperated 
increasingly  with  anti-Arafat  Palestinian  ex- 
tremists. 

The  DFLP  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
PLO  leadership's  failure  to  take  more  severe 
action  against  Anwar  Sadat  after  his  peace 
initiative. 

Furthermore,  the  DFLP  signed  the  Trip- 
oli declaration  in  1983,  rejecting  the  Rea«an 
and  Fez  peace  plans  and  contact  with  the  Is- 
raelis The  DFTJ'  also  did  not  support  the 
Fatah  rebels  in  1983  or  1984,  believing  that 
their  movement  was  damaging  to  the  Pales- 
tine cause.  In  addition,  the  DFLP  opposed 
the  agreement  between  Yasir  Arafat  and 
King  Hussein  that  called  for  a  joint  PLO- 
Jordanian  position  for  peace  negotiations 
with  Israel. 

The  DFLP  refused  to  join  the  Syrian-crt 
ated  Palestine  National  Salvation  Front,  but 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pal- 
estine (PFLP)  did,  leading  to  the  breakup  of 
the  "Democratic  Alliance"  between  the 
DFLP  and  PFLP. 

DFLP  operations  always  have  taken  place 
either  inside  Israel  or  the  occupied  territo- 
ries. Typical  acts  are  minor  bombings  and 
grenade  attacks,  as  well  as  spectacular  oper- 
ations to  seize  hostages  and  attempt  to  ne- 
gotiate the  return  of  Israeli-held  PaJestlnian 
prisoners. 

Prior  to  the  rift  following  the  March  1987 
Palestine  National  Council  meeting  In  Al- 
giers, Syria  had  provided  most  of  the 
DFLPs  ouUide  support.  The  DFLP  receives 
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training  m  the  Soviet  Union  and  aid  from 
Cuba.  The  DFLP  is  also  in  contact  with 
members  of  the  Nicaraguan  SandinlsU  Lib- 
eration Front. 

SELECTED  IHCIDEIfT  CHRONOLOGY 

May  1974. -Took  over  schoolhouse  and 
massacred  Israelis  in  Ma'alot  after  Infiltrat- 
ing using  uniforms  that  resemble  those  of 
the  Israel  Defense  Forces  (IDF).  Murdered 
27  Israelis  and  wounded  a  total  of  134 

November  197 4. -Attacked  the  town  of 
Bet  Shean  In  Israel.  Three  terrorists  barri- 
caded themselves  in  a  building  with  hand- 
grenades  and  Kalashnlkov  rifles  and  de- 
manded the  release  of  15  Palestinians 

July  1977.-Implicated  in  several  bomb- 
ings in  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv. 

January  1979.-Attempted  to  seize  230  ci- 
vilians at  a  guest  house  in  Ma'alot.  The 
three  terrorists,  armed  with  Kalashnikovs 
and  handgrenades.  were  killed  by  a  routine 
IDF  patrol. 

March  1979.— Claimed  responsibility  for 
planting  bombs  in  Israeli  buses  to  protest 
President  Carters  visit  to  Israel. 

March  1982.— Claimed  responsibility  for  a 
grenade  attack  in  the  Gaza  Strip  that  killed 
an  Israeli  soldier  and  wounded  three  others 
February  1984.-Claimed  responsibility 
for  a  grenade  explosion  in  Jerusalem  that 
wounded  21  people. 

September  1985.— Attacked  an  Israeli  bus 
near  Hebron  on  the  West  Bank. 

March  1986.— Several  guerrillas,  wearing 
IDF  uniforms,  attempted  to  infiltrate  from 
Lebanon  into  Israel  but  were  intercepted  by 
an  Israeli  patrol. 

May  1988.— Threw  molotov  cocktail  at  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sharons 
car.  Security  forces  uncovered  several  ter- 
rorist squads  of  DFLP  and  charged  them 
witn  terrorist  activities. 
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arranging  their  schedules  for  tomor- 
row. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States  were  communicated  to 

the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 

his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 
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H.R.  875.  An  act  to  expand  the  boundaries 
of  the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial  National  Mili- 
tary Park  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energ:y  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.R.  919.  An  act  to  increase  the  site  of  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the  SUte 
of  Texas  by  adding  the  VlUage  Creek  Corri- 
dor unit,  the  Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit,  and 
the  Canyonlands  unit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  2431.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Mid- 
land General  Mail  PacUity  In  Midland 
Texas,  as  the  -Carl  O.  Hyde  General  Mail 
Facility";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  1,  1989.  as 
•World  War  II  Remembrance  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
respective  staffs  are  working  on  pre- 
paring lists  of  amendments  intended 
to  be  offered.  It  is  clear,  as  so  often 
happens  in  the  legislative  process,  that 
the  list  is  a  lengthy  one.  It  will,  appar- 
ently, not  be  possible  to  prepare  it  in 
form  sufficiently  complete  to  present 
this  evening. 

Accordingly,  Senators  should  be 
aware  that  it  is  my  intention,  follow- 
ing consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  the 
managers,  to,  upon  recess  of  the 
Senate  this  evening,  have  the  Senate 
come  in  tomorrow  morning  at  or  about 
9:15  a.m.  and  that  following  only  brief 
time  for  leaders  to  go  back  to  this  bill, 
and  at  that  point  which  would  be 
shortly  after  9:15.  to  propound  this 
unanimous-consent  request.  Senators 
who  are  interested  should  be  aware  of 
that. 

We  will  attempt  to  identify  and 
obtain  time  limitations  on  such 
amendments  as  are  intended  to  be  of- 
fered as  of  tomorrow  morning  early. 
Senators  should  also  be  aware  that  it 
is  my  intention,  it  is  my  hope,  that  we 
can  complete  action  on  this  bill  tomor- 
row which  means  that  tomorrow  will 
be  a  lengthy  session  with  the  possi- 
bility of  several  rollcall  votes,  and  Sen- 
ators should  be  prepared  for  that  in 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  3:19  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1989  as  "Polish  American  Heritage 
Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  5.  1989.  as  -Raoul  Wallenberg 
Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  15  1989 
as  "National  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day".  ' 
The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  875.  An  act  to  expand  the  boundaries 
of  the  Predericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial  National  Mili- 
tary Park  near  Predericksburg,  Virginia; 

H.R.  919.  An  act  to  increase  the  site  of  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the  State 
of  Texas  by  adding  the  Village  Creek  Corri- 
dor unit,  the  Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit,  and 
the  Canyonlands  unit; 

H.R.  1860.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Feder- 
al annuitant  or  former  member  of  the  uni- 
formed service  who  returns  to  Government 
service,  under  a  temporary  appointment  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  1990  decennial 
census  of  population  shall  be  exempt  from 
certain  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  offset  from  pay  and  other 
benefits; 

H.R.  2431.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Mid- 
land General  Mail  Facility  in  Midland 
Texas,  as  the  "Carl  O.  Hyde  General  Mail" 
Facility";  and 

H.J.  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  1,  1989.  as 
'World  War  II  Remembrance  Week'. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  1860.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Feder- 
al annuitant  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  returns  to  Government 
service,  under  a  temporary  appointment,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  1990  decennial 
census  of  population  shall  be  exempt  from 
certain  provUions  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  offsets  from  pay  and  other 
benefits. 


MEASURES  ORDERED  HELD  AT 
THE  DESK 

The  following  joint  resolution,  previ- 
ously received  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  concurrence,  was  or- 
dered held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous 
consent: 

H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  designation  of  the  Cordell  Bank  Nation- 
al Marine  Sanctuary,  to  disapprove  a  term 
of  that  designation,  to  prohibit  the  explora- 
tion for.  or  the  development  or  production 
of.  oil,  gas.  or  minerals  in  any  area  of  that 
sanctuary,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  54.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  of  1967  with  re- 
spect to  the  waiver  of  righte  under  such  act 
without  supervision,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  101-79).  ^^ 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment; 

S.  1347.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act.  and  related  statutory 
provisions,  to  authorize  development  and  se- 
curity assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101- 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BIDE3J  (for  himself.  Mr  Roth. 
Mr.     COHKN,     Mr.     Mitchell.     Mr 
Simon,  Mr.  DcCorcini.  Mr  Burdick. 
Mr.   Bom),  Mr.  Hxtlin.   Mr.   Hatch. 
Mr.  Rkid.  Mr.  Gork,  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr 
Kohl,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr 
Cranston,       Mr.       Hollings,       Mr 
Graham,    Mr.    Sanpord,    Mr.    Levin. 
Mr.     Glenn,     Mr.     Grassley.     Mr 
Dixon.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr. 
OoDD.    Mr.    NuNN,    Mr.    Adams.    Mr 
ExoN,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.   1338.  A  bill  to  amend  title   18.  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  physical  integri- 
ty of  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Pryor): 
S.  1339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  continue  Medicaid  fi- 
nancing of  daytime  habilitation  services  in 
certain  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr  SPECTER: 
S.  1340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laspeclor 
General  Act  of  1918  (5  U.S.C  App  »  to  pro- 
vide for  an  Inspector  General  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  cfor  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  1341.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  aidminis- 
trative  authority  and  requiremenus  relating 
to   the   Arizona  Veterans   Memorial   Ceme 
tery;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SANPORD: 
S.  1342.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty    on    ranitidine    hydrochloride,    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  1343.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  as  components  of  the 
National    Wilderness   Preservation    System, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve 
nue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  insurance  compa- 
nies to  be  consolidated  with  noninsurance 
companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  1345.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continu 
ous  assessment  of  critical  trends  and  alter 
native  futures;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov 
emment  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Graham): 
S.  1346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica 
tions  Act  of  1954  regarding  the  broadcasting 
of  certain  political  matter,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 
S.  1347.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  and  related  statutory 
provisions,  to  authorize  development  and  se- 
curity assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  separate  pay- 
ment rates  for  the  1988  crops  of  feed  barley 
and  malting  barley   for  purposes  of  deter- 


mining  the   amount   of   any   refund  of   ad- 
vance deficiency  payments  payable  by  pro- 
ducers of  such  crops,  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  a  study  of  the  impact  of  es- 
tablishing separate  payment  rates   for  the 
1989   and  sulisequent  crops  of   feed  barley 
and  malting  barley   for   purposes  of  deter 
mining  the  amount  of  deficiency  payment 
payable  to  producers  of  such  crops,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
By  Mr  PRYOR 
S.  1349   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  small  transac- 
tions and  to  maice  certain  clarifications  re- 
lating to  broker  reporting  requirements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr  BYRD 
S  J    Res    179    Joint   re.solution  proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  the  desecration  of 
the  flag,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr  Dixon. 
Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr     Heflin.    Mr. 
Wilson.   Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.   Hatch, 
Mr    Armstrong.    Mr    Bentsen.    Mr. 
Bond.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr  Bryan.  Mr  Burdick.  Mr.  Burns. 
Mr    Byro.  Mr    Coats.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr    Cohen.  Mr.  DAmato.  Mr.  Dan 
forth.  Mr    DeConcini.  Mr.  Domen- 
loi.  Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.     Helms.     Mr.     Hollings.     Mrs. 
Kassebaum.   Mr    Kasten,   Mr.   Lorr, 
Mr       Mack.      Mr       McCain,      Mr 
McClure.  Mr  McConnell.  Mr.  MuR 
KowsKi.  Mr  NicKLES.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Pressler.   Mr    Reid.   Mr    Rose.  Mr. 
Rockefeller.       Mr.       Roth,       Mr. 
Rudman.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr      Stevens.      Mr.      Symms.      Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr  Warner): 
S.J    Res.   180.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorizing  the  Congress  and 
the  States  to  prohibit  the  physical  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr    DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Durenberger): 
S.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating   to    a    White    House    Conference    on 
Water  Resources;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini. Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Bryan, 
Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Lie- 
berman, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Hollings.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr. 
Sanford,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Conrad. 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Exon.  and  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski): 


S.  1338.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  protect  the 
physical  integrity  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  prohibit 
the  desecration  of  the  flag;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dixon.    Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr. 
Heflin,      Mr.      Wilson.      Mr. 
Grassley.     Mr.     Hatch.     Mr. 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Bond,     Mr.     Boschwitz,     Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick. Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Coats.      Mr.      Cochran.     Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Dak- 
FORTH.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Do- 
menici,   Mr.   Exon,   Mr.   Ford, 
Mr.    Garn,    Mr.    Gorton,    Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Hollings.  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
Mr.    Kasten,    Mr.    Lott,    Mr. 
Mack.       Mr.       McCain,      Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  McConnell.  Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  NiCKLES.  Mr. 
Nunn,  Mr,  Pressler,  Mr,  Reid, 
Mr.    RoBB.    Mr.    Rockefeller, 
Mr.    Roth.    Mr.    Rudman,   Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Wallop, 
and  Mr.  Warner): 
S.J.  Res.   180.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  authorizing 
the  Congress  and  the  States  to  prohib- 
it the  physical  desecration  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Senators  on  the  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  is  printed  earlier 
in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  1339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  continue 
Medicaid  financing  of  daytime  habili- 
tation services  in  certain  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

preserving  day  habilitation  services  for 
the  developmentally  disabled 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  Introduce  today  legislation  to 
protect  day  habilitation  services  cur- 
rently being  provided  to  developmen- 
tally disabled  people  in  many  States. 

What  are  habilitation  services?  Ha- 
bilitation services  teach  daily  living 
skills  to  developmentally  disabled 
people— individuals  with  mental  retar- 
dation or  related  conditions.  The 
people  served  by  these  programs  live 
with  their  parents  or  In  boarding 
homes.  They  can,  if  we  continue  to 
help,  lead  dignified  lives  outside  of  an 
institution.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  some  of  the  people  served  by 
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this  program  in  my  home  State  of 
Maine. 

I  know  of  a  man  who  is  24  years  old 
and  lives  at  home  with  his  mother  in 
Patten,  ME.  He  was  hit  by  a  car  at  the 
age  of  2  and  was  left  brain  damaged 
and  physically  disabled.  He  uses  an 
electric  wheelchair  and  does  not  have 
use  of  his  arms  or  legs.  He  could  only 
communicate  by  blinking  before  enter- 
ing a  habilitation  program.  Since 
taking  part  in  a  program  run  by  the 
Green  Valley  Association,  he  has 
learned  to  communicate  by  pointing  at 
objects  or  pictures  on  a  board  which 
he  keeps  in  his  lap.  He  can  point 
toward  the  kitchen  to  say  he  wants 
food  or  toward  the  bathroom  to  com- 
mimicate  the  need  to  use  the  toilet. 

Another  Ma:iner,  a  woman  from 
Crystal,  is  now  in  a  day  habilitation 
program  because  of  the  effects  of 
brain  tumors.  Twelve  years  ago,  she 
was  married,  working  as  a  bookkeeper 
and  living  in  her  own  home.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  brain  tumors  left 
her  unable  to  work  or  to  live  on  her 
own  and,  when  her  husband  died,  she 
had  to  give  up  her  home.  She  now 
lives  in  a  boarding  home  and  is  learn- 
ing daily  living  skills  such  as  how  to 
dress,  bathe,  and  cook  through  the 
day  habilitation  program. 

There  are  other  people  who  are 
taken  even  further  toward  living  Inde- 
pendently through  day  habilitation 
programs.  These  people  leam  personal 
habits  and  how  to  control  their  behav- 
ior in  order  to  be  able  to  work.  They 
also  leam  how  to  maintain  a  checking 
accoimt,  shop  for  groceries,  and  how 
to  manage  other  activities  that  are 
part  of  being  independent  and  self-suf- 
ficient. 

Day  habilitation  programs  in  my 
State  and  many  others  give  the  devel- 
opmentally disabled  the  means  to  live 
as  fully  and  as  freely  as  is  possible  for 
them.  Without  such  day  habilitation 
programs,  the  people  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed may  not  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  leam  to  express  or  to  help 
themselves.  In  some  families  with  de- 
velopmentally disabled  children  or  de- 
pendents, breadwinners  would  have  to 
quit  jobs  if  there  were  no  day  habilita- 
tion services.  For  many  developmen- 
tally disabled  persons,  the  lack  of  ha- 
bilitation services  would  leave  them  no 
choice  but  to  reside  in  a  large  institu- 
tion. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  protect 
the  developmentally  disabled  from 
being  denied  services  which  help  them 
to  live  as  independently  and  self-suffi- 
ciently  as  possible.  The  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  [HCFA]  has 
approved  many  State  Medicaid  plans 
for  the  provision  of  day  habilitation 
services  to  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled. However,  HCPA  is  now  claiming 
that  Its  approval  was  a  mistake  in  the 
cases  of  Arkansas,  Massachusetts,  and 
my  home  State  of  Maine— and  Is  likely 
to  make  similar  claims  affecting  pro- 


grams in  a  number  of  other  States  as 
well.  Indeed.  I  know  that  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  Pryor.  has 
been  concerned  by  this  matter  and  In- 
tends to  pursue  related  legislation.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  and 
with  other  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  this  regard.  The  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  would 
protect  programs  already  approved  by 
HCPA  until  regulations  are  published 
that  specify  just  what  day  habilitation 
services  car  and  caimot  receive  Feder- 
al funding  under  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  es- 
sential to  ensure  that  the  developmen- 
tally disabled  do  not  have  to  pay  for 
what  may  or  may  not  be  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  HCFA.  Programs  of  day 
habilitation  services  allow  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  to  leam  daily  living 
skills.  It  is  a  humane  and  cost-effective 
way  to  provide  the  greatest  degree  of 
freedom  to  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled. By  passing  this  legislation,  we, 
in  Congress,  will  be  telling  the  mental- 
ly retarded  and  their  families  that  we 
care  about  them.  It  will  tell  them  that 
we  will  not  force  them  to  bear  the 
pain  of  an  arbitrary  decision  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency.  It  will  tell  them  that  we 
will  be  providing  the  services  that  they 
depend  on  unless  and  imtil  HCFA  can 
justify  why  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  pay  for  these  services. 

This  legislation  would  go  one  step 
further.  It  would  allow  States  which 
already  operate  day  habilitation  pro- 
grams to  convert  their  programs  to 
make  use  of  Medicaid  home-  and  com- 
munity-based waiver  authority.  In  this 
way,  those  mentally  retarded  who  al- 
ready benefit  from  these  valuable  pro- 
grams can  continue  to  do  so. 

I  believe  it  would  be  unfair  to  allow 
HCPA  to  deny  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams without  first  having  to  publish 
regulations.  I  also  believe  that  it  would 
be  shortsighted  to  deny  services  to 
those  mentally  retarded  who  have 
benefited  from  these  programs.  The 
mentally  retarded  and  their  families, 
however,  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
would  benefit  from  this  legislation.  If 
maintaining  these  services  will  keep 
the  mentally  retarded  from  having  to 
be  institutionalized  unnecessarily  or 
will  reduce  the  pressure  to  build  more 
institutions,  we  all  benefit. 

There  are.  of  course,  more  Important 
benefits  to  continuing  programs  which 
help  the  developmentally  disabled  In- 
dividuals to  realize  their  fullest  poten- 
tial and  self-sufficiency.  These  efforts 
give  developmentally  disabled  individ- 
uals opportunity  and  hope.  That  is 
why  we  really  cannot  afford  to  retreat 
from  these  important  efforts  despite 
the  fact  that  a  Federal  agency  has 
made  an  abrupt  and  ill-considered 
about-face  in  interpreting  the  statutes 
governing  the  Medicaid  I>rogram.  To 
the  contrary,  it  behooves  the  Congress 
to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the  kind 
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of  work  that  day  habilitation  pro- 
grams can  accomplish  by  supporting 
this  legislation  and  by  pursuing  fur- 
ther Improvements  In  the  Medicaid 
Program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  which 
would  enable  very  worthwhile  day  ha- 
bilitation programs  to  continue  to  help 
the  developmentally  disabled  to  live 
more  fully  and  freely. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  1340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.) 
to  provide  for  an  Inspector  General  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

federal  bitrzad  of  inspection  inspector 

general  act  op  1989 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  first 
introduced  on  February  19.  1988.  as  S. 
2076.  This  bUl  would  amend  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  by  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  a  statutory  Inspec- 
tor general  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  This  bill  Is  being  re- 
introduced at  this  time  In  light  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee's  report  on  the 
Committee  in  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  El  Salvador  [CISPES]. 

In  consonance  with  the  1978  act.  this 
inspector  general  would  be  nominated 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  similar  to  24  other  existing  in- 
spector generals  in  government  today, 
and  would  have  the  authority  and 
duty  to  inspect,  investigate  and  audit- 
independently— every  phase  of  the 
FBI's  activities.  The  result  of  these  in- 
spections, investigations  and  audits 
would  be  reported  to  the  Director  of 
the  FBI,  the  Attorney  General,  and  to 
the  appropriate  conmiittees  of  the 
Congress. 

I  believe  this  new  office  will  well 
serve  the  FBI  by  promoting  consisten- 
cy in  its  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment of  existing  guidelines  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  Federal  criminal  acts 
and  foreign  espionage  activities.  Cur- 
rent allegations;  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  recent 
years  may  have  overstepped  its  bounds 
by  investigating  a  wide  array  of  lawful 
domestic  political  and  religious  groups 
raises  a  fimdamental  question  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  FBI's  current 
system  of  internal  oversight.  After  all 
of  the  lessons  of  the  past.  It  Is  star- 
tling that  we  still  do  not  have  in  place 
a  statutory  inspector  general  as  we  do 
in  so  many  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, which  In  my  view  is  essential  to 
effective  oversight. 

Embarrassing  episodes  provide  am- 
mimition  for  critics  of  the  FBI  and  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  realistically 
viewed  undermines  the  activities  of 
the  FBI.  We  can  be  sure  that  the 
claims  being  leveled  by  some  against 
the  FBI  are  being  widely  circulated  In 
the    press    In   foreign   countries   and 
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being  used  to  undermine  the  legiti- 
mate activities  of  the  FBI.  In  Judge 
Webster,  and  now  in  Judge  Sessions, 
we  have  selected  FBI  Directors  who 
have  a  proven  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  rule  of  law.  and  a 
demonstrated  respect  for  the  princi- 
ples of  individual  freedom  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded. 

But  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Director 
of  the  FBI  or  any  one  individual  to 
manage  personally  the  vast  oversight 
necessary  for  such  an  organization. 
Judge  Webster  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  certain  activities  invoking  criti- 
cism of  the  FBI  were  not  of  a  suffi- 
cient nature  to  come  to  his  personal 
attention.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  why 
additional  oversight  within  an  organi 
zation  like  the  FBI  is  necessary. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that,  with 
extremely  few  exceptions,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  FBI  share  that  re- 
spect for  law  of  men  like  Judge  Web- 
ster and  Judge  Sessions,  and  that  the 
men  and  women  are  loyal,  hardwork- 
ing Americans  who  are  dedicated  to 
upholding  the  laws  and  Constitution. 
We  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
their  untiring  fight  against  crime  and 
their  enormously  successful  efforts  to 
counter  the  growing  threat  of  domes 
tic  and  international  terrorism  and 
foreign  espionage. 

I  personally  have  had  the  opportuni 
ty  to  work  with  many  members  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  as- 
sistant counsel  for  the  Warren  Com- 
mission in  1964.  I  also  worked  with 
members  of  the  FBI  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  complex  cases  as  an  assistant 
district  attorney  in  Philadelphia  and 
later  for  8  years  as  district  attorney.  I 
know  of  their  competence,  their  dedi 
cation,  and  their  capability. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  complex  or- 
ganization does  not  work  as  designed 
because  the  design  itself  is  flawed.  We 
must  build  more  checks  and  safe 
guards  into  our  powerful  government 
organizations  so  that  we  are  not  rely- 
ing on  one  well-intentioned,  but  great- 
ly overburdened,  official  at  the  top  to 
keep  an  entire  organization  on  course. 
We  saw  the  problems  of  this  structure 
with  the  CIA  in  the  Iran-Contra 
affair.  By  creating  independent  inspec- 
tors general,  we  can  ensure  the  trust 
and  credibility  we  expect  of  our  intelli- 
gence or  law  enforcement  agencies  like 
the  FBI  and  the  CIA  and,  in  turn,  our 
entire  government. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  overall  direction  in  some  of  the 
FBI's  investigations  of  domestic  politi- 
cal and  religious  groups  over  the  past 
several  years.  As  recently  as  1984,  one 
FBI  document  reflected  the  views  of 
the  Denver  and  New  Orleans  FBI  field 
offices  that  "in  spite  of  attempts  by 
the  Bureau  to  clarify  guidelines  and 
goals  for  this  investigation,  the  field  is 
still  not  sure  of  how  much  seemingly 
legitimate  political  activity  can  be 
monitored."  Why  was  there  such  con- 


fusion and  what  did  the  FBI  do  inter- 
nally to  address  it?  Who  was  watching 
the  watchdogs,  as  they  proceeded  with 
their  investigations,  unsure  of  the 
bounds  of  the  law? 

More  recently,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Senate,  the  FBI's  Inspection  Divi- 
sion undertook  an  internal  investiga- 
tion of  the  FBI's  Terrorism  Section's 
performance  in  investigating  the  Com- 
mittee in  Solidarity  with  the  People  of 
El  Salvador  [CISPESl.  That  report 
makes  clear  that  if  there  were  an  ef- 
fective system  of  management  and  ad- 
ministrative oversight  in  place  for 
cases  involving  First  Amendment 
rights,  the  Bureau's  1983-85  investiga- 
tion of  CISPES  might  have  been 
avoided. 

In  1982.  the  FBI's  Inspection  Divi- 
sion identified  and  reported  deficien- 
cies in  the  FBI's  terrorism  section's 
policy  structure  and  training.  While  it 
recommended  corrective  action,  those 
actions  were  not  effectively  imple- 
mented because  of  internal  disagree- 
ment and  the  lack  of  a  followup 
system  by  the  Inspections  Division 
which  was  designed  to  serve  the  Direc- 
tor in  a  management  oversight  role. 
This  situation  reflects  weaknesses  in  a 
system  where  FBI  actions  could  ad- 
versely impact  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  Americans.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  state  with  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  todays  FBI  Inspection 
Divi.sion  would  serve  the  role  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

In  November  1988.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  noted  some  im- 
provements in  the  FBI's  inspection  ca- 
pabilities since  1979.  Nonetheless,  the 
GAO  has  recommended  that  the  head 
of  the  FBI's  Inspection  Division  be  in- 
dependent in  order  to  ensure  perma- 
nency in  the  position  and  to  "avoid  in- 
stances where  leaders  of  the  division 
may  not  be  willing  to  report  situations 
or  make  recommendations  consistent 
with  what  should  be  done  because  of 
their  concern  about  their  future  ca- 
reers as  a  result  of  presenting  bad 
news  to  the  leadership.  "  I  agree  with 
this  statement  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

The  legislative  branch  plays  an  im- 
portant oversight  role  with  respect  to 
the  FBI.  but  usually  after  the  fact. 
Two  congressional  committees  from 
each  house  of  Congress  have  overlap- 
ping oversight  responsibility  for  FBI 
activity.  The  two  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees oversee  FBI  activity  relating  to 
criminal  law  enforcement,  while  the 
two  intelligence  committees  oversee 
FBI  activities  relating  to  foreign  coun- 
terintelligence and  international  ter- 
rorism. The  dividing  line  is  not  always 
so  neat,  however,  and  many  cases  in- 
volve both  of  these  spheres.  The  At- 
torney General's  guidelines  under 
which  the  FBI  operates  differ  signifi- 
cantly depending  on  whether  a  crimi- 
nal investigation  or  a  foreign  counter- 
intelligence  investigation   is   involved. 


The  latter  guideline  is  classified,  and 
that  is  a  matter  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  scrutiny  and  inquiry  by  the  in- 
telligence committees.  The  FBI's  deci- 
sion to  use  one  guideline  or  the  other 
determines  which  congressional  com- 
mittee will  exercise  oversight  of  the 
FBI  involvement. 

It  is  a  complicated  system,  with 
many  opportunities  for  things  to  go 
wrong.  As  we  have  seen,  they  do  go 
wrong,  even  with  strong  leadership, 
and  the  largely  post-facto  congression- 
al oversight  which  realistically  viewed 
is  structurally  insufficient  to  catch 
and  correct  small  errors  of  judgment 
and  policy  before  they  become  on 
some  occasions  embarrassing  disasters. 
Simply  put.  the  FBI's  authority  is  so 
great,  its  potential  for  abuse  or  miscal- 
culation so  high,  and  its  orgsmizational 
structure  so  complex  that  independent 
internal  monitoring  on  a  day-by-day 
basis  is  essential.  This  is  the  case  with 
108  other  governmental  agencies,  and 
perhaps  among  that  list  the  FBI 
would  rank  high  in  its  requirement  of. 
and  the  necessity  for,  an  independent 
inspector  general. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  in  Con- 
gress should  protect  our  intelligence 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  from 
being  scapegoats  for  every  policy  fail- 
ure or  unsuccessful  venture  by  our 
Government.  We  can  only  do  this, 
however,  if  our  constituents  are  confi- 
dent that  these  agencies  are  adequate- 
ly monitored— the  public  confidence  is 
vital— and  that  we  in  Congress  are 
willing  to  take  steps  to  correct  mis- 
takes when  they  are  made,  and  make 
structural  changes  in  the  designs  of 
organizations  like  the  FBI  or  CIA.  The 
current  system  of  oversight  is  inher- 
ently incapable  of  providing  us  with 
the  information  we  need  in  order  to  do 
this. 

Statutory  inspectors  general  already 
are  providing  an  independent  internal 
system  of  checks  and  balances  for  24 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Comptroller 
General,  who  inspects  these  IG's,  has 
concluded  that  they  are  serving  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  far 
better  than  the  IG's  under  the  previ- 
ous system,  who  were  beholden  to  the 
system  which  they  inspected.  It  is  time 
to  add  the  FBI  to  the  list. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1340 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1989'. 


gET  Z.  OrFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  Bl'REAl!  OF  INVESTIGA- 
TION. 

(a)  Special  Provisions  Concerning  the 
Federal  Bureau  or  Investigation.— The  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  sections  8E  and 
8F  as  sections  8F  and  8G.  respectively,  and 
inserting  after  section  8D  the  following  new 
section: 

"SPECIAL  provisions  concerning  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OF  investigation 

"Sec.  8E.  (axl)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  be  under  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  with  respect  to 
audits  or  investigations,  or  the  issuance  of 
subpoenas,  which  require  access  to  informa- 
tion concerning— 

"(A)  ongoing  criminal  investigations  or 
proceedings: 

"(B)  undercover  operations: 

•(C)  the  identity  of  confidential  sources, 
including  protected  witnesses: 

"(D)  intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
matters:  or 

"(E)  other  matters  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  national 
security. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  the  Information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  the  Director  may 
prohibit  the  Inspector  General  from  carry- 
ing out  or  completing  any  audit  or  investiga- 
tion, or  from  issuing  any  subpoena,  after 
the  Inspector  General  has  decided  to  initi- 
ate, carry  out.  or  complete  such  audit  or  in- 
vestigation or  to  issue  such  subpoena,  if  the 
Director  determines  that  such  prohibition  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  any 
information  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  to 
prevent  the  significant  impairment  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  If  the  Director  exercises  any  power 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  the  Director 
shall  notify  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  writing 
stating  the  reasons  for  such  exercise. 
Within  30  days  after  receipt  of  any  such 
notice,  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  transmit  a 
(»py  of  such  notice  to  the  Committees  on 
Ciovemmental  Affairs  and  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Conunittees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  other  appropriate 
(»inmlttees  or  subcommittees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and  respon- 
libilities  specified  in  this  Act.  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion— 

"(1)  may  initiate,  conduct  and  supervise 
such  audits  and  Investigations  in  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation  as  the  Inspector 
General  considers  appropriate; 

"(2)  shall  give  particular  regard  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Counsel.  Office  of  Profession- 
al Responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  audit,  internal  investigative, 
tnd  inspection  units  outside  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  with  a  view  toward  avoiding 
duplication  and  insuring  effective  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation;  and 

"(3)  shall  refer  to  the  Counsel.  Office  of 
Professional  Responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  investigation,  informa- 
tion or  allegations  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
in  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  employed  In  an  at- 
torney, criminal  Investigative,  or  law  en- 
forcement position  that  Is  or  may  be  a  viola- 


tion of  law,  regulation,  or  order  of  the 
Bureau  or  any  other  applicable  standard  of 
conduct,  except  that  no  such  referral  shall 
be  made  if  the  officer  or  employee  Is  em- 
ployed In  the  Office  of  Professional  Respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"(c)  Any  report  required  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  the  appropriate  committees 
or  subcommittees  of  the  Congress  under  sec- 
tion 5(d)  shall  also  be  transmitted,  within 
the  seven-day  period  specified  under  such 
section,  to  the  Conunittees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Conunittees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.". 

(b)  Conforming  and  Technical  Amend- 
ments.—The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 
is  amended.— 

(1)  In  section  4(b)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  8E(a)(2)"  in 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  8F(a)(2)  in  each  such 
place":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  8E(a)(l)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  8F(a)(2) ": 
and 

(2)  In  section  8G  (as  redesignated  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  8D"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  8D  or  8E";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  8E(a)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  8F(a)". 

SEC.  3.  transfer  OF  FlNtTIONS. 

Section  9(a)(1)  of  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (T)  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(V)  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  division  of  such  bureau  referred  to 
as  the  'Inspection  Division'  and.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  -of  law,  that 
portion  of  each  of  the  divisions  or  offices  of 
such  bureau  which  is  engaged  in  internal 
audit  activities:  and". 

SEC.  4.  FEDERAL  Bl'REAl    OF  INVESTIGATION  DE 
FINED  AS  AN  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Section  11  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,"  after  "Director  of 
the";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation, "  after  "the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,". 

SEC.   5.   INSPECTOR   GENERAL   AS   AN    EXECITIVE 
SCHEDl'LE  LEVEL  IV  POSITION. 

Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  the  following  new 
item: 

"  'Inspector  General.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation'.". 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  1341.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
administrative  authority  and  require- 
ments relating  to  the  Arizona  'Veter- 
ans Memorial  Cemetery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  'Veterans'  Affairs. 

ARIZONA  VETERANS  MEMORIAL  CEMETERY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
'Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  introducing, 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Senator  Cranston,  an  im- 


portant bill  to  establish  certain  admin- 
istrative authority  and  requirements 
for  the  Arizona  'Veterans  Memorial 
Cemetery.  Specifically,  this  bill  would 
authorize  the  Department  of  'Veterans 
Affairs  to  employ  persons  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Adininlstration  of  this 
cemetery  if  they  were  employed  the 
State  of  Arizona  in  that  capacity  at 
the  State-run  Arizona  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Cemetery  on  the  day  before  the 
cemetery  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  346 
of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  and  Services 
Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-322;  102 
Stat.  541).  In  addition,  this  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  prepare  an  operating  budget 
plan  for  the  administration  of  the 
cemetery  for  fiscal  years  1989,  1990, 
and  1991.  and  submit  such  plans  to  the 
Conunittees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Before  I  discuss  the  needs  for  the 
current  proposal,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Conmiittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Sena- 
tors Cranston  and  Muskowski,  with- 
out whose  invaluable  assistance  the 
dream  of  a  new  national  cemetery  in 
Arizona  could  never  have  been  real- 
ized. I  would  also  like  to  give  special 
thanks  to  my  friend  and  distingtiished 
colleague  from  Arizona,  Senator 
McCain,  for  all  his  hard  work  in  the 
development  of  the  original  authoriza- 
tion for  the  incorporation  of  the  Ari- 
zona Veterans  Memorial  Cemetery 
into  the  Nation  Cemetery  System.  And 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
invaluable  contributions  of  House 
Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  Chair- 
man Sonny  Montgobcert  and  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Stump,  that  committee's 
new  ranking  member,  in  these  efforts. 
Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  the 
Members  of  the  Arizona  delegation, 
both  past  and  present,  for  their  coop- 
eration and  support  through  the  years 
on  this  issue. 

Together  we  have  traveled  a  long 
road  since  1976  when  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona first  appropriated  funds  for  the 
development  of  a  parcel  of  land  in 
Maricopa  County  for  use  as  a  veterans' 
cemetery.  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Arizona's  Veterans  Service  Commis- 
sion obtained  the  land  for  a  cemetery 
in  1976,  and  the  cemetery  was  then  de- 
veloped by  the  State  with  a  Veterans' 
Adniinistration  [VA]  grant  pursuant 
to  the  50/50  matching  funds  program 
in  section  1008  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  The  cemetery  opened  in 
May  1979  as  the  Arizona  Veterans  Me- 
morial Cemetery  and  was  operated  by 
the  State  until  1989. 

On  May  22,  1988,  section  346  of 
Public  Law  100-322,  which  was  based 
on  legislation  I  authored,  was  enacted 
to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  cem- 
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etery  Into  the  National  Cemetery 
System.  The  transfer  was  effective  on 
April  1.  1989,  and  the  cemetery  was 
then  renamed  "the  National  Memorial 
Cemetery  of  Arizona."  It  now  operates 
as  the  113th  cemetery  in  the  National 
Cemetery  System. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  transfer 
became  effective,  certain  State  of  Ari- 
zona employees  who  had  provided  ex- 
ceptional service  to  the  facility  when 
it  was  run  by  the  State  were  neverthe- 
less found  to  be  ineligible  for  Federal 
employment  because  they  were  not 
Federal  civil  service  employees  and  ap- 
parently did  not  test  well  on  normal 
civil  service  standardized  measures  de- 
spite their  specialized  experience  and 
expertise.  This  bill  would  authorize 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
[DVA]  to  employ  certain  persons  who 
had  worked  at  the  cemetery  prior  to 
its  transfer  into  the  National  Ceme- 
tery System.  Specifically,  under  this 
bill,  DVA  could  employ  such  persons 
without  regard  to  civil  service  require- 
ments if  they  meet  criteria  and  qualifi- 
cations established  by  the  Secretary. 

In  addition,  this  bill  includes  a  re- 
porting requirement  regarding  the 
funding  of  the  operations  of  the  ceme- 
tery. Under  the  provisions  of  section 
346  of  Public  Law  100-322.  the  Secre 
tary  is  prohibited,  for  3  fiscal  years, 
from  obligating  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  cemetery  in  excess  of  the 
greater  of:  First,  the  amount  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  the  DVA  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  under  section 
903(b)(1)  of  title  38— relating  to  pay- 
ments to  States  in  connection  with  the 
DVA  $150  burial  payment  for  each  eli- 
gible veteran  in  a  State  cemetery— had 
the  cemetery  not  been  transferred;  or 
second,  the  amount  that  VA  paid  to 
the  cemetery  in  fiscal  year  1987,  which 
was  $129,000,  under  that  authority. 

Our  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  outline  in  an  operating  budget  plan 
the  anticipated  sources  of  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  cemetery  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  and  1991, 
and,  to  submit  such  plan  each  year  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  plan  for  fiscal  year 
1989  would  be  due  within  30  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  fiscal 
year  1990  plan  would  be  due  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  1989,  and  the  fiscal  year  1991 
plan  would  be  due  by  February  1. 
1990.  I  believe  this  provision  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  DVA  has  a  strate- 
gy for  coping  with  the  special  funding 
constraints  that  will  exist  under  sec- 
tion 346  through  fiscal  year  1991  and 
that  effective  service  at  this  national 
cemetery  is  not  interrupted  by  those 
constraints.  If  a  funding  shortfall  is 
projected,  because  of  these  con- 
straints, we  need  to  know  about  it  so 
that  sources  other  than  DVA  funding 
can  be  sought  and  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would    help    ensure    that    this    most 


recent  addition  to  the  National  Ceme- 
tery System  is  sufficiently  funded  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years  and  that  it  is 
maintained  and  provides  service  in  a 
manner  that  befits  a  U.S.  national 
cemetery.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  support  to  this  measure. 

Finally,  I  again  thank  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Cranston,  for  his  as- 
sistance and  collaboration  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S   1341 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o.f 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SEtTH»>  I    ADMINISTRATION  l»K  AKI/.ONA  VETER 
ANS  MSMOKIAI.  <  EMETERY 

(a)  Appointment  of  Employees— The  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  may.  without 
regard  to  laws  relating  to  appointments  in 
the  competitive  service,  employ  in  a  position 
in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Arizona  Veterans  Memorial  Cemetery  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 346  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  and  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-322:  102 
Stat.  541 )  any  person  who  ( 1)  was  employed 
by  the  State  of  Arizona  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  such  cemetery  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  transfer,  and  (2) 
meets  the  criteria  and  qualifications  estab- 
hshed  by  the  Secretary  for  employment  in 
such  position 

(b>  Operating  Budget  Plan.— <1)  For  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1989.  1990.  and  1991.  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  prepare 
an  operating  budget  plan  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Arizona  Veterans  Memorial 
Cemetery  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

(2>  The  operating  budget  plan  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  include  the  anticipated  sources  of 
funds  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  any  budget  deficit  (talcing  into 
consideration  the  operating  needs  of  the 
cemetery  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  limita- 
tions and  requirements  in  section  346(f)  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  and  Services  Act  of 
1988).  and  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
workload  for  such  fiscal  year. 

i3>  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the 
budget  operating  plan  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives— 

•  A)  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1989.  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act; 

iB)  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1990.  not 
later  than  October  1.  1989;  and 

iC)  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1991.  not 
later  than  February  1.  1990  • 


By  Mr.  SANFORD; 
S.  1342.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  ranitidine  hydrochlo- 
ride; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENDING  THE  DITTY  ON  RANITIDINE 
HYDROCHLORIDE 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to    introduce    legislation    to    suspend 
temporarily    the    duty    on    Nt2-[[[5- 
[(dimenthylamino)menthyll-2- 
furanyllmenthyllthiolethyU-N  - 


methyl-2-nitro-l,  1-ethenediamine,  hy- 
drochloride, also  known  as  ranitidine 
hydrochloride. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  affects 
imports  of  ranitidine  hydrochloride, 
which  is  currently  imported  by  one 
U.S.  company,  Glaxo  Inc.,  which  then 
uses  this  raw  material  in  its  U.S.  man- 
ufacturing facility  in  order  to  produce 
the  pharmaceutical  product  Zantac. 
Zantac  is  a  very  widely  used  product 
for  treating  ulcers. 

Ranitidine  hydrochloride  is  not  cur- 
rently produced  in  the  United  States; 
all  ranitidine  used  for  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  must  be  imported 
from  abroad. 

Payment  of  the  current  3.7  percent 
ad  valorem  duty  on  ranitidine  hydro- 
chloride increases  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  the  only  U.S.  producer  of 
Zantac. 

Glaxo  Inc.  is  a  new  entrant  into  the 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  market.  In  1984, 
Glaxo  completed  construction  of  man- 
ufacturing facilities  in  Zebulon,  NC 
and  began  processing  imported  raniti- 
dine hydrochloride  into  Zantac  tablets 
for  sale  in  the  U.S.  market.  Prior  to 
that  time.  Glaxo  imported  Zantac  tab- 
lets in  finished  form  and  marketed  it 
to  customers  in  the  United  States.  Pro- 
duction of  Zantac  in  the  United  States 
currently  involves  500  to  600  American 
workers. 

Glaxo  Inc.  manufacturing  facilities 
are  currently  producing  at  full  capac- 
ity in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  Zantac  tablets  in  the 
United  States.  Unless  capacity  is  ex- 
panded, this  growing  demand  will 
force  Glaxo  to  import  once  again  the 
finished  product  from  abroad.  Glaxo 
will  also  have  to  import  new  dosage 
forms  of  Zantac  in  finished  form 
unless  it  constructs  new  manufactur- 
ing facilities  for  processing  these 
dosage  forms  for  sale  in  the  United 
States.  Suspension  of  duty  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  of  Zantac  and 
allow  resources  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  much  needed  new  manu- 
facturing facilities,  which  will  employ 
an  estimated  80  to  160  additional 
workers. 

Passage  of  legislation  temporarily 
suspending  duty  on  ranitidine  hydro- 
chloride would  have  a  strong  benefi- 
cial effect  in  the  United  States.  Such 
legislation  would  suspend  a  duty  that 
artificially  increases  a  U.S.  processing 
cost  and  would  provide  a  financial  in- 
centive for  a  U.S.  producer  to  increase 
the  manufacture  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct in  the  United  States  rather  than 
to  import  it  from  abroad.  This  in  turn 
would  increase  jobs  for  American 
workers  and  enhance  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

Its  duty  level  does  not  represent  a 
conscious  decision  on  the  part  of  D.S. 
Congress  as  to  what  the  particular 
tariff  on  ranitidine  hydrochloride 
should  be.  Rather,  it  is  merely  one  of 
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hundreds  of  chemicals  included  in  the 
Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule 

2932.19.50007. 

Because  there  are  no  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  ranitidine  hydrochloride, 
this  bill  would  adversely  affect  no  do- 
mestic interests.  Duty  suspension  will 
lower  the  impact  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  Zantac  without  negatively 
affecting  U.S.  competition.  Moreover, 
it  would  benefit  considerably  the  Na- 
tion's interest  in  having  Zantac  pro- 
duced by  a  U.S.  manufacturer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  as  part  of  any  tariff  suspension 
legislation  that  comes  before  the 
Senate. 


By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  1343.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  as  com- 
ponents of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

COLORADO  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1989 

t  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  rising  today  is  to  introduce 
the  Colorado  Wilderness  Act  of  1989. 
This  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
been  long  in  discussion.  We  have  been 
working  on  this  off  and  on  since  the 
last  (JWA  was  passed  in  1980.  This  is 
legislation  that  covers  some  750,000 
acres  in  18  different  areas  of  land  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,  most  of  it  very 
high  country  land  in  so-called  headwa- 
ters areas,  a  few  other  regions  that  be- 
cause of  the  wonderful  forthcoming- 
ness  of  two  or  three  landowners  is 
lower  areas  of  wilderness  designation. 

As  we  approach  the  21st  century, 
Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  that  is  emerging  is  the 
need  for  us  to  manage  our  public  lands 
in  something  of  a  different  way  than 
we  have  in  the  past. 

Historically,  we  have  viewed  those 
public  lands  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
traction and  now  we  are  understand- 
ing that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  look  at 
those  public  lands  with  a  goal  of  at- 
traction in  mind  as  well. 

In  other  words,  the  economics  of  our 
public  lands  often  point  in  very  much 
of  a  different  direction  from  the  old 
extractive  approach.  Managing  for  wil- 
derness is  clearly  one  of  those.  Wilder- 
ness designations  are  very  good  for  the 
economies  of  the  surrounding  areas. 
They  draw  people  in  and  this  is  so  im- 
portant to  my  State  of  Colorado  where 
tourism,  recreation,  skiing  industry, 
hunting,  fishing,  rafting,  and  so  on 
have  become  so  much  a  major  part  of 
our  economy. 

The  legislation  in  front  of  us  not 
only  identifies  that  750,000  acres  In  18 
different  parcels  but  it  also  reaches  to 
a  number  of  very  significant  water 
issues  which  have  really  bogged  this 
legislation  down  for  such  a  long  period 
of  time. 

At  issue  here  for  the  most  part  is  an 
iMue  called  the  reserve  water  rights 


issue.  The  question  is  how  much  wil- 
derness land  if  any  deserves  to  have  a 
reserve  water  right? 

This  is  an  issue  that  we  in  the  West 
have  been  debating  since  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century  when  the 
Winters  doctrine  came  down  from  the 
Supreme  Court  identifying  Indian  res- 
ervations as  having  reserve  water 
rights  that  came  with  that  reserva- 
tion. 

Since  that  first  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  reserve  water  rights  has 
been  expanded  to  include  two  or  three 
other  Federal  properties  as  well.  Now 
the  issue  is  how  much  beyond  Indian 
reservations— beyond  various  wildlife 
refuges,  monuments  and  so  on— how 
much  water  goes  with  wilderness 
areas?  We  have  made  after  a  process 
of  long  negotiation  a  number  of  con- 
cessions in  this  area  identifying  in  the 
area  of  water  that  any  water  right 
from  the  Federal  Government  will  go 
through  the  State  water  couxt;  identi- 
fying that  any  issues  at  stake  will  be 
adjudicated  by  the  State  water  engi- 
neer; identifying  that  any  Federal 
water  right  will  stand  last  in  line  in 
terms  of  the  date  of  the  designation  of 
the  wilderness— a  whole  variety  of 
issues  that  are  concessions  I  believe 
for  an  ability  to  solve  this  problem. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  in  this 
legislation  we  have  solved  the  North 
Platte  River  wilderness  issue.  That 
came  up  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  Wyoming  wilderness  bill  in  1984. 
This  legislation  defines  in  two  areas 
ways  in  which  we  resolve  any  water 
rights  issues  that  may  surround  this 
legislation. 

Finally,  in  the  bill  I  have  also  been 
very  careful  to  separate  out  the  high 
coimtry  or  headwaters  area  from  the 
downstream  area.  What  I  proposed 
that  we  do  in  the  Colorado  wilderness 
bill  is  to  follow  the  model  that  was 
successfully  used  by  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Wyoming,  and  the  State  of 
Washington.  But  rather  in  this  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  trying  to  solve  all 
the  wilderness  issues  that  exist  down- 
stream from  the  high  country  areas, 
the  more  flatland  BLM  land,  to  sepa- 
rate that  out  and  leave  it  for  another 
time. 

We  have  no  proposals  coming  from 
the  administration  as  to  what  to  do 
with  this  kind  of  flatland  country.  We 
have  no  proposals  coming  from  any- 
body in  the  CWA  delegation. 

What  I  have  done,  as  these  other 
States  have  done,  is  separate  out  these 
downstream  wilderness  issues  from  the 
high  country  issues. 

Let  us  protect  the  high  country 
issues.  Let  us  protect  the  high  coimtry 
wilderness  now  while  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  before  we  have  any 
more  incursions,  and  protect  this 
beautiful  part  of  our  legacy  for  our 
children,  grandchildren,  and  all  future 
generations. 


Mr.  President,  Colorado  is  known 
across  the  country  for  the  soaring 
peaks  of  our  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
gold  medal  trout  streams  that  flow 
from  glaciers  high  in  those  mountains, 
and  the  bighorn  sheep,  cougar,  bear, 
and  elk  that  make  their  home  in  these 
wild  lands.  Coloradans  take  great 
pride  in  these  wilderness  lands,  and 
overwhelming  majorities  of  the  people 
of  my  State  are  committed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  this  heritage  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

When  it  was  enacted  into  law  in 
1964,  the  Wilderness  Act  designated 
three  wilderness  areas  in  Colorado.  In 
1974,  the  Flat  Tops  Wilderness  was  es- 
tablished to  protect  a  large  tract  of 
rugged  mountains  where  the  White 
and  Yampa  Rivers  originate.  The  next 
year.  Congress  set  aside  the  Eagles 
Nest  Wilderness  Area,  which  sits 
astride  the  rugged  Gore  Range. 

And  in  1978,  countless  Coloradans 
worked  with  me  and  the  rest  of  the 
congressional  delegation  to  find  a  com- 
promise that  enabled  us  to  designate 
the  Indian  Peaks  Wilderness  Just 
south  of  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park.  Today,  Indian  Peaks  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  heavily  visited  wil- 
derness areas. 

The  watershed  event  for  protecting 
Colorado's  high  elevation  wild  lands 
came  with  passage  of  the  Colorado 
Wilderness  Act  of  1980.  With  one  biU 
we  added  more  than  1.4  million  acres 
to  the  wilderness  system.  That  legisla- 
tion truly  was  a  legacy  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren.  But  it  left  the 
question  of  whether  to  protect  a 
number  of  important  areas  still  imre- 
solved. 

That  bill  recognized  that  not  enough 
was  known  about  some  of  the  still-un- 
developed areas  in  our  national  forests 
to  make  final  decisions  on  which 
should  be  designated  as  vnldemess  and 
which  should  be  released  for  multiple- 
use  management.  Accordingly,  the 
1980  act  established  12  wilderness 
study  areas,  and  retained  6  areas  in 
their  administratively  designated  "fur- 
ther planning"  status.  The  Forest 
Service  was  directed  to  study  these 
areas  during  the  ensuing  3  years  to  de- 
termine their  suitability  for  wilder- 
ness. 

Since  1983  members  of  the  Colorado 
congressional  delegation  have  been 
worlung  to  finish  the  work  we  began 
in  1980.  Bills  were  introduced  in  the 
98th  Congress  to  designate  certain 
areas  as  wilderness  and  to  release 
others.  But  the  Colorado  wilderness 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives foundered  in  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  whether,  and  how,  wilder- 
ness water  resources  should  be  man- 
aged. Legislation  introduced  in  the 
99th  Congress  met  a  similar  fate. 

One  of  my  highest  priorities,  as  a 
newly  elected  Member  of  this  body, 
was  to  find  a  way  to  break  the  impasse 
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in  Colorado  over  wilderness  water  re- 
sources so  that  we  could  get  on  with 
the  Job  we  began  in  1980.  In  1987.  I 
joined  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  in  asking  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Coloradans  to  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  dispute  over  wilderness  water 
rights. 

Two  negotiating  teams,  representing 
conservationists  and  water  resource 
developers,  met  at  least  nine  times  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  compromise.  Small- 
er teams  of  negotiators  met  many 
times  more. 

In  months  of  hard  work,  these  nego- 
tiating teams  identified  the  salient 
issues,  and  made  significant  progress 
in  narrowing  their  differences.  At 
times,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  close 
to  agreement.  Ultimately,  however, 
they  deadlocked  over  lands  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  study  areas 
that  were  identified  in  the  1980  act 
Low  elevation  lands  which  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  [BLM]  is  study 
ing  for  possible  future  designation  as 
wilderness. 

In   March,   I   circulated   among   the 
two  negotiating  teams  and  many  other 
Coloradans  a  compreherusive  proposal 
for  resolving  the  dispute  over  wilder 
ness  water  resources.  My  proposal  was 
designed  to  integrate  water  rights  for 
wilderness  into  the  State  water  rights 
system,  so  that  existing  water  right,s 
would  be  fully  protected,   while  aLso 
providing  a  measure  of  protection  for 
the  proposed  wilderness  areas.  No  one 
was  entirely  satsified  by  that  propos 
al— a  sure  sign  of  a  compromise— but 
representatives  of   both  sides   to   the 
dispute  suggested  that  it  might  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  a  solution  that 
would  enable  us  to  complete  wilder 
ness  legislation  for  Colorado's  forest 
ed.  high  mountain,  headwater,  areas. 

Unfortunately,  a  few  weeks  ago 
some  members  of  the  water  resource 
development  negotiating  team  reject- 
ed that  approach.  Instead,  they  re- 
peated their  demand  that  any  wilder- 
ness legislation  for  Colorado's  high 
elevation  headwaters  areas  must  also 
address  the  question  of  water  rights 
within  BLM  areas  that  may  someday 
be  recommended  for  wilderness— de- 
spite the  near  impossibility  of  finding 
a  way  to  bind  future  Congresses  to  re- 
solve a  problem  of.  as  yet.  unknown  di- 
mensions. 

At  the  risk  of  belaboring  this  issue.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  BLM  has 
not  yet  made  any  recommendations  to 
the  President  for  wilderness  on  Colo- 
rado's low  elevation  BLM  lands.  The 
President  has  transmitted  no  propos- 
als to  the  Congress.  Indeed  the  BLM  is 
still  conducting  the  studies  needed  to 
determine  which  areas  are  suitable  for 
wilderness.  As  a  result,  we  do  not  know 
today  what  areas  will  someday  be  rec- 
onunended  for  wilderness,  or  when 
those  recommendations  will  be  re- 
ceived. Neither  do  we  know  what,  if 


any  water  resource  conflicts  will  be  im- 
plicated by  those  recommendations. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  it  has 
become  clear  to  me  that  while  the  ne- 
gotiating teams  were  able  to  substan- 
tially narrow  their  differences,  the  ne- 
gotiating teams  had  become  dead- 
locked on  the  Issue  of  BLM  wilderness 
areas.  As  a  result,  I  concluded  that  the 
time  has  now  come  to  draft  legislation 
that  codifies  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  and  strikes  a  fair  balance- 
legislation  that  protects  existing  water 
rights  but  which  also  recognizes  that, 
where  it  is  found  in  these  high  moun- 
tain areas,  water  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
wilderness  environment  we  are  trying 
to  protect.  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  achieves 
those  dual  objectives. 

Before  I  describe  that  compromise 
on  water  rights.  I  want  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  describe  the  heart  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Colorado  Wilderness  Act  of 
1989,  which  I  am  introducing  todav. 
would  add  751.260  acres  of  high  moun- 
tain land  to  the  wilderness  system. 

This  bill  includes  popular  recreation 
areas  such  as  Lost  Creek,  an  11,000- 
acre  addition  to  the  Lost  Creek  Wil- 
derness not  far  from  the  Denver  met- 
ropolitan area.  This  bill  also  includes 
the  limestone  escarpment  of  Fossil 
Ridge,  with  its  alpine  lakes  and  steep 
forested  slopes. 

And  this  bill  would  preserve  the  lion. 
lynx,  ptarmigan,  and  cutthroat  trout 
habitat  of  the  Spruce  Creek  addition 
to  the  Hunter-Fryingpan  Wilderness, 
Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  my  wife 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ride 
through  a  small  part  of  that  area,  and 
we  were  struck  by  its  beauty,  solitude, 
and  ruggedness. 

These  areas,  and  others— especially 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  per- 
haps the  most  significant  new  area 
proposed  in  this  bill— deserve  to  be 
protected  as  wilderness.  They  are  a 
crucial  part  of  our  heritage  as  Colo- 
radans. And  they  are  becoming  ever 
more  important  as  a  foundation  of 
Colorado's  economy,  where  recreation 
is  now  the  second  largest,  and  fastest 
growing,  industry.  Preserving  these 
areas  is  good  environmental  policy.  It 
is  also  good  economic  policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  1964  we  began  the 
process  of  protecting  Colorado's  wild, 
pristine  mountain  lands.  In  1980,  we 
took  a  giant  step  forward,  but  we  de- 
ferred some  key  decisions.  Now,  25 
years  after  the  United  States  pio- 
neered the  idea  of  legislatively  pro- 
tected wilderness  areas,  it  is  time  to 
finish  the  task  we  began  with  passage 
of  the  Colorado  Wilderness  Act  of 
1980.  The  one  remaining  obstacle  is 
finding  a  fair  solution  to  the  water 
rights  dispute.  1  believe  my  legislation 
provides  a  fair  and  reasonable  solution 
that  fits  the  needs  of  Colorado,  the  de- 
sires of  its  citizens  to  see  its  wilderness 
resources  protected,  and  the  specific 


circumstances    of    our    State's    water 
laws  and  its  hydrology. 

The  bill  I  have  drafted  would: 

First,  specifically  recognize  that  this 
is  a  'headwaters  only"  bill  and  would 
raise  no  conflicts  with  upstream  water 
rights.  My  staff  and  I  carefuly  re- 
viewed maps  of  past  proposals  for  wil- 
derness, and  we  modified  boundaries 
where  that  was  necessary,  to  eliminate 
such  conflicts  with  upstream  water 
users; 

Second,  expressly  reserve  water  for 
the  headwaters  wilderness  areas  while 
waiving  implied  reserved  wilderness 
rights  for  these  areas: 

Third,  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  stand  in  line  like  all  other 
water  users,  by  giving  the  Federal 
Government  a  water  right  that  is 
junior  to  all  existing  water  rights: 

Fourth,  require  the  adjudication  of 
these  wilderness  water  rights  in  State 
water  court: 

Fifth,  provide  that  nothing  in  this 
bill  will  affect  the  interstate  water 
compacts  that  protect  Colorado's 
water: 

Sixth,  provide  that  wilderness  rights 
on  the  North  Platte  River  carmot  be 
asserted  to  diminish  the  State's  ability 
to  use  its  full  share  of  water  from  that 
river,  to  resolve  the  concerns  of  North 
Platte  water  users: 

Seventh,  reiterate  that  nothing  in 
this  bill  will  alter  previously  enacted 
legislation  concerning  the  Homestake 
II  project  and  the  Hunter-FI-yingpan 
project:  and 

Eighth,  retain  two  other  areas,  en- 
compassing 62.240  acres,  in  a  protec- 
tive study  status  while  the  Forest 
Service  and  other  agencies  evaluate 
potential  water  resource  conflicts  in 
those  areas. 

To  the  best  of  my  understanding, 
this  proposal  responds  to  all  of  the 
concerns  that  were  raised  over  the 
past  2  years  of  negotiations.  No  one 
comes  out  a  winner.  The  conservation- 
ists will  have  to  give  some  ground 
under  this  proposal,  and  so  will  the 
water  resource  development  interests. 

But  I  believe  this  is  a  fair  and  re- 
sponsible solution  to  an  issue  that  has, 
for  nearly  6  years,  stalled  wilderness 
legislation  in  Colorado.  This  is  a  Colo- 
rado solution  to  a  Colorado  problem, 
since  it  respects  existing  water  rights, 
protects  the  State's  ability  to  develop 
water  resources  for  economic  develop- 
ment, and  integrates  well  with  the 
States  existing  system  for  managing 
water  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  issue  this 
proposal  does  not  resolve  is  how  we 
will  address  water  resource  conflicts 
that  may  be  implicated  by  future  legis- 
lation for  BLM  areas.  I  understand 
that  such  proposals  may  raise  far 
more  serious  concerns  about  water  re- 
source conflicts  than  does  today's  leg- 
islation. And  I  am  committed  to  find- 
ing a  consensus  in  Colorado  on  these 
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issues  when  the  Congress  receives  the 
President's  proposals  for  BLM  wilder- 
ness in  Colorado. 

But  we  can  not  today  foresee  what 
problems  we  will  encounter  in  1992,  or 
whenever  those  proposals  are  received 
by  the  Congress.  The  citizens  of  Colo- 
rado have  been  waiting  patiently  since 
1980  to  finish  the  job  of  protecting  our 
high  mountain  wild  lands.  With  each 
passing  day,  the  threats  to  those  areas 
increase.  No  one  identified  any  water 
resource  conflicts  In  these  areas,  de- 
spite years  of  debate  and  negotiation. 

There  is,  in  short,  no  reason  to  delay 
and  every  reason  to  proceed.  The  time 
for  action  has  arrived— and  I  ho[>e 
that  1989  will  be  the  year  we  pass  the 
next  installment  in  Colorado's  legacy 
to  the  future. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  that  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1343 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section.  1.  Short  Title.- This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Colorado  Wilderness  Act  of 
1989  " 

TITLE  I— ADDITIONS  TO  THE 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION  SYSTEM 
Sec.  101.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  following 
lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  are  hereby 
designated  as  wilderness  and.  therefore,  as 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System: 

( 1 )  certain  lands  in  the  San  Isabel  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
fifty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  sixty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Buffalo  Peaks  Wilderness— Proposed, " 
dated  July  1989.  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Buffalo  Peaks  Wilderness; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Uncompahgre  Na- 
tional Forest  and  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Gunnison  Basin  Resource 
Area,  which  comprise  approximately  sixty- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  forty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Can- 
nibal Plateau  Wilderness— Proposed,"  dated 
July  1989.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Caimibal  Plateau  Wilderness; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Routt  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-six  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Davis  Peak  Addi- 
tions to  the  Mount  Zirkel  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed."  dated  July  1989.  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be  deemed 
a  part  of  the  Mount  Zirkel  Wilderness  as 
designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Gunnison  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  fifty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  sixty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Fossil 
Ridge  Wilderness- Proposed,"  dated  July 
1989,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Fossil  Ridge  Wilderness; 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Isabel  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred  thirty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled ■Greenhorn  Mountain  Wilderness- 
Proposed. "  dated  July  1989,  and  which  shall 


be  known  as  the  Greenhorn  Mountain  Wil- 
derness; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Pike  National 
Forest  and  in  the  San  Isabel  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
eleven  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Lost  Creek  Wilderness 
Additions— Proposed. "  dated  July  1989.  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  Lost  Creek  Wilder- 
ness as  designated  by  Public  Law  96-560: 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Gunnison  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  five 
thousand  five  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  ci  a  map  entitled  "O  Be  Joyful  Ad- 
ditions to  the  Raggeds  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed," dated  July  1989.  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be  deemed 
a  part  of  the  Raggeds  Wilderness  as  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  96-560; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Arapahoe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred  sixty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled '"St.  Louis/Vasquez  Peaks  Wilderness- 
Proposed."  dated  July  1989.  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  St.  Louis/Vasquez  Peaks 
Wilderness. 

(9)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Rio  Grande  and  San  Isabel  National  For- 
ests, which  comprise  approximately  two 
hundred  fifty-two  thousand  eighty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Sangre  de  Cristo  Wilderness— Proposed," 
dated  July  1989,  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Wilderness; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Routt  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  fifty- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Service 
Creek  Wilderness— Proposed, "  dated  July 
1989,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Serv- 
ice Creek  Wilderness; 

(11)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Juan  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "South 
San  Juan  Additions  Wilderness— Proposed," 
dated  July  1989,  and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in  and  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of 
the  South  San  Juan  Wilderness  as  designat- 
ed by  Public  Law  96-560; 

(12)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Isabel  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  seventy 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness— Proposed.  " 
dated  July  1989.  and  which  shall  be  know-n 
as  the  Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness; 

(13)  certain  lands  in  the  White  River  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly eight  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depict- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "Spruce  Creek  Addi- 
tions to  the  Hunter-Fryingpan  Wilderness- 
Proposed,"  dated  July  1989.  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be  deemed 
a  part  of  the  Hunter-Fryingpan  Wilderness 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  95-327; 

(14)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Juan  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  fifty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "We- 
minuche  Wilderness  Additions— Proposed." 
dated  July  1989,  and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in  and  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of 
the  Wemlnuche  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  93-632; 

(15)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Juan  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  ten 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "West  Needles  Wilderness— Proposed," 
dated  July  1989.  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  West  Needles  Wilderness; 


(16)  certain  lands  in  the  Rio  Grande  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly twenty-five  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Wheeler  Peak 
Additions  to  the  La  Garlta  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed."  dated  July  1989.  which  are  hereby 
incorporated  in  and  shall  be  deemed  a  part 
of  the  La  GariU  WUdemess  as  designated 
by  Public  Law  88-577; 

( 17)  certain  lands  in  the  Arapahoe  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Williams  Fork  WQder- 
ness— Proposed,"  dated  July  1989.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Williams  Pork 
Wilderness:  Provided,  however.  That  subject 
to  valid  existing  righte,  that  part  of  the  Wil- 
liams Fork  Further  Plarming  Area  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  said  map  and  which  is  not 
designated  part  of  the  Williams  Fork  Wil- 
derness by  this  Act,  shall  be  managed  until 
Congress  determines  otherwise  to  maintain 
its  presently  existing  wilderness  character 
and  potential  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System:  Provided 
further.  That  no  right,  or  claim  of  right,  to 
the  diversion  and  use  of  water  from  the  Wil- 
liams Fork  Further  Planning  Area  by  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver  shall  be  prejudiced, 
diminished,  altered,  or  affected  by  this  sec- 
tion, and  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  impair,  impede,  or  interfere  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  rights,  including  the  exercise 
of  such  rights  in  a  maimer  affecting  the 
Williams  Pork  Further  Planning  Areas 
presently  existhig  wilderness  character  and 
potential  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System;  and 

(18)  certain  lands  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Gunnison  Basin  Resource 
Area,  which  comprise  approximately  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  '"American  Flats 
Additions  to  the  Big  Blue  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed."  dated  July  1989.  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be  deemed 
a  part  of  the  Big  Blue  Wilderness  as  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  96-560. 

TITLE  II-WATER  RIGHTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Pimdimcs.— The  Congress 
finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  where  it  exists  in  wUdemess.  water  is 
vital  to  those  natural  values  and  recreation 
uses  that  wilderness,  as  defined  by  this  Act 
and  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890).  is 
meant  to  provide  for  and  preser/e; 

(2)  the  wUdemess  areas  designated  by  this 
Act  are  situated  at  the  headwaters  of 
streams  in  the  State  of  Colorado; 

(3)  the  express  reservation  of  water  for 
wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  Act  will 
not  diminish  the  presently  adjudicated  valid 
existing  appropriative  water  rights  within 
or  upstream  of  the  areas  designated  as  wil- 
derness by  this  Act; 

(4)  the  express  reservation  of  water  for 
wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  Act  will 
not  diminish  valid  existing  or  future  appro- 
priative rights  located  downstream  of  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  areas  designated 
wilderness  by  this  Act  and  wiU  benefit  such 
rights  as  maintaining  existing  stream  flows 
and  preserving  the  natural  ecosystems  of 
the  watersheds; 

(5)  the  express  reservation  of  water  for 
areas  designated  wilderness  by  ttiis  Act  will 
not  diminish  the  State  of  Colorado's  right 
to  use  those  quantities  of  water  apportioned 
pursuant  to  interstate  compacts  and  equita- 
ble decrees  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court: 
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(6)  the  express  reservation  of  water  for 
areas  dealKnated  wilderness  by  this  Act  is  in 
lieu  of  the  rights  that  would  otherwise  be 
reserved  by  Implication  when  areas  are  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System; 

(7)  the  Federal  water  rights  reserved  by 
this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  express  or 
implied  water  rights  previously  reserved  by 
the  United  States  for  purposes  other  than 
wilderness;  and 

(8)  E^xcept  as  provided  in  subsection 
201(b),  this  Act  is  not  intended  to  determine 
the  existence  or  scope  of  any  express  or  im- 
plied reserved  water  rights  created  in  or 
arising  from  other  Federal  legislation. 

(b)  DrmuiiiiATiOH.— (1)  Therefore,  the 
Congress  determines  and  directs  that  the 
United  States  reserves  a  quantity  of  water 
sufficient  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  wil 
demess  areas  created  by  this  Act. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  state  water  rights 
administration,  the  priority  date  of  the 
water  rights  reserved  in  this  section  shall  be 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  no  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  file  a  claim  for  the  adjudication  of  the 
water  rights  reserved  by  this  section  in  ap 
proprtate  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  pursuant  to  the  provi 
sions  of  43  use.  666.  and  shall  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  protect  such  right.s  in 
such  adjudication. 

1 4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
alter  or  modify  any  Interstate  compact  or 
equitable  decree  of  the   United  States  Su 
preme    Court,    effecting    the    allocation    of 
water  between  or  among  the  State  of  Colo 
rado  and  other  states. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained 
in  this  Act  or  any  prior  Acts  of  Congress  to 
the  contrary,  the  United  States  shall  not 
assert  reserved  water  rights  to  waters  in  the 
North  Platte  River  for  purposes  of  the 
North  Platte  Wilderness  Area  located  on 
the  Colorado-Wyoming  state  boundary,  to 
the  extent  such  rights  would  prevent  the 
use  or  development  by  present  and  future 
holders  of  valid  water  right;s  of  Colorado  s 
full  apportionment  of  interstate  waters 
within  the  State  of  Colorado  pursuant  to 
interstate  compact  or  equitable  decrees  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Provided. 
That  nothing  herein  shall  excuse  the  Secre 
tary  from  promptly  adjudicating  thase 
rights  in  appropriate  stream  adjudications 

<6)  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  Section 
102(a><S)  of  Public  Law  96-560  (94  Stat 
3266)  and  the  last  sentence  of  Section  2(e) 
of  Public  Law  95-237  (92  Stat.  41 1 

(7)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  a  precedent  for  the  designation  of  future 
wilderness  areas  in  the  State  of  Colorado  or 
any  other  state. 
TITLE  III-WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  following  lands  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  are  hereby  designated  a.s 
wilderness  study  areas: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  S&n  Juan  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  sixty 
thousands  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Pledra  Wilderness  Study 
Area— Proposed,"  dated  July  1989.  and 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Juan  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  two 
thousand  two  hundred  forty  acres,  as  gener 
ally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Purgatory 
Flats  Wilderness  Study  Area— Proposed 
dated  July  1989. 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Colorado  Water  Con 
servation  Board  and  other  appropriate  state 
and  federal  agencies,  shall,  within  two  years 


after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  con- 
duct and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  (1)  the  wilderness  values 
that  are  supported  by  streams  areas  that 
arise  upon  or  flow  through  such  wilderness 
study  areas  and  necessary  flow  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wilderness  values  on  streams 
within  such  wilderness  study  areas:  (il)  the 
potential  for  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources on  stream  segments  upstream  of 
such  Wilderness  study  areas:  (Hi)  a  range  of 
alternatives  for  protecting  water  resources 
within  such  wilderness  study  areas,  includ- 
ing recommendations  of  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board:  and  ( iv  i  the  effect  such 
alternatives  would  have  on  private  rights  to 
develop  water  resources  upstream  of  such 
wilderness  study  areas  pursuant  to  state 
law 

(2)  In  conducting  the  study,  the  Forest 
Service  shall  hold  at  least  one  public  hear- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  the  wilderness 
study  areas  designated  by  this  Act  and  at 
least  of  the  wilderness  study  areas  designat- 
ed by  this  Act  and  at  least  one  hearing  in 
the  Denver  metropolitan  area,  and  shall  re- 
quest from  interested  public  agencies  and 
individuals  recommendations  on  protecting 
instream  flow  values  within  such  wilderness 
study  areas. 

idi  The  wilderness  study  areas  designated 
by  this  Act.  shall,  until  Congress  determines 
otherwise,  be  managed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  govern- 
ing areas  designaged  as  wilderness  by  that 
Act  Provided,  however.  That  on  Federal 
water  nght.s.  express  or  implied,  are  estab- 
lished by  enactment  of  this  section. 

TITI.K  IV     ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

Sec  401  (ai  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
this  Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
appropriate,  shall  file  the  maps  referred  to 
in  this  Act  and  legal  descriptions  of  each 
wilderness  area  and  wilderness  study  area 
designated  by  this  Act  with  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  each  such  map  and  legal  descrip 
tion  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
It  included  in  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  correction  of  clerical  and  typography 
cal  errors  in  such  legal  descriptions  and 
maps  may  t>e  made.  Each  such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and  avail 
able  for  public  inspection  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Senice.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(bi  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  each 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  ap- 
propriate, in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  SUt.  890 » 
governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness  areas,  expect  that,  with  respect 
to  any  area  designated  in  this  Act.  and  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  shall  be 
deemed  to  l)e  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec  402.  Repeal  or  Wilderness  Study 
Area  Management  Restrictions.— Section 
2(e>  of  Public  Law  95  237  is  amended  by  de 
leting  the  fourth  sentence  of  that  subsec- 
tion and  Public  Law  96-560  is  amended  by 
deleting  subsections  105(c)  and  106(b)  of 
that  Act 

Sec  403  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 


( 1 )  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  Program  (RARE  II): 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  Its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  Colorado  and  of  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  associated  with  alterna- 
tive allocations  of  such  areas: 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

( 1 )  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  impact  statement 
(dated  January  1979)  with  respect  to  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  states  other 
than  Colorado,  such  statement  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  with  respect  to  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  In  the  state  of 
Colorado: 

(2i  with  respect  to  National  Forest  System 
lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  which  were 
reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  the  second  Roadless  Area  Review  and 
Evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  those  lands  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (d).  except  those 
lands  remaining  in  wilderness  study  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act.  that  review  and  eval- 
uation or  reference  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  initial  land  management 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-588).  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976,  to  be  an  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  suitability  of  such  lands  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  not  l)e  required  to  review  the 
wilderness  option  prior  to  the  revisions  of 
the  plans,  but  shall  review  the  wilderness 
option  when  the  plans  are  revised,  which  re- 
visions will  ordinarily  occur  on  a  ten-year 
cycle,  or  at  least  every  fifteen  years,  unless, 
prior  to  such  time  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture finds  that  the  conditions  in  a  unit  have 
significantly  changed: 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Colorado  re- 
viewed In  such  final  environmental  impact 
statement  or  referenced  in  subsection  (d) 
and  not  designated  wilderness  or  remaining 
in  wilderness  study  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  for  the  WilliBjns  Pork  Further 
Planning  Area,  shall  be  managed  for  multi- 
ple use  in  accordance  with  land  manage- 
ment plans  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976: 
Prox'ided,  That  such  areas  need  not  be  man- 
aged for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
suitability  for  wilderness  designation  prior 
to  or  during  revision  of  the  Initial  land  man- 
agement plans: 

( 4 )  in  the  event  that  revised  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  Colorado  are  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Land  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  and 
other  applicable  law.  areas  not  recommend- 
ed for  wilderness  designation  need  not  be 
managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
suitability  for  wilderness  designation  prior 
to  or  during  revision  of  such  plans,  and 
areas  recommended  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion shall  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  suitability  for  wilderness 
designation  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  and  other 
applicable  law: 

(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
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not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  reviews  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit- 
ability for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  and  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976,  the  term  "revialon"  shall 
not  Include  an  amendment  to  a  plan. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  National  Forest  System  road- 
less lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  which 
are  less  than  five  thousand  acres  In  size. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  op  the 
Colorado  Wilderness  Act  of  1989 
Section  1— Provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
referred  to  as  the  "Colorado  Wilderness  Act 
of  1989.  ■ 

TITLE  I— ADDITIONS  TO  THE  WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION  SYSTEM 

Section  101(a)— Provides  for  the  designa- 
tion of  18  new  wilderness  areas,  totaling 
751,260  acres.  The  areas  are: 

1.  Buffalo  Peaks  Wilderness— San  Isabel 
NP— 58,160  acres 

2.  Cannibal  Plateau  Wilderness- Uncom- 
pahgre  NF— 69.940  acres 

3.  Davis  Peak  Additions  to  the  Mt.  Zirkel 
Wilderness— Routt  NF— 36,000  acres 

4.  Fossil  Ridge  Wilderness— Gunnison 
NP-55,560  acres 

5.  Greenhorn  Mountain  Wilderness— San 
Isabel  NP— 24,130  acres 

6.  Additions  to  the  Lost  Creek  Wilder- 
ness—Pike NP— 11,000  acres 

7.  O  Be  Joyful  Additions  to  the  Raggeds 
Wilderness— Gunnison  NP— 5,500  acres 

8.  St.  Louis/Wasquez  Peaks  Wilderness— 
Arapahoe  NF— 24,160  acres 

9.  Sangre  de  Crlsto  Wilderness— Rio 
Grande  and  San  Isabel  NFs— 252,080  acres 

10.  Service  Creek  Wilderness— Routt  NP— 
54,700  acres 

11.  Additions  to  the  South  San  Juan  Wil- 
derness—San Juan  NF— 32,800  acres 

12.  Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness — San  Isabel 
NP— 19,570  acres 

13.  Spruce  Creek  Additions  to  the  Hunter- 
Frylngpan  Wilderness— White  River  NF— 
8,100  acres 

14.  Additions  to  the  Wemlnuche  Wilder- 
ness—San  Juan  NF— 8,6.'>0  acres 

15.  West  Needles  Wilderness— San  Juan 
NP— 22, 110  acres 

16.  Wheeler  Additions  to  the  La  Garlta 
Wilderness— Rio  Grande  NP— 25,000  acres 

17.  Williams  Pork  Wilderness— Arapahoe 
NF--40,000  acres 

18.  American  Flats  Additions  to  the  Big 
Blue  Wilderness— Gunnison  Basin  ELM— 
3,900  acres 

TITLE  II— WATER  RIGHTS 

Section  201(a).  Sets  out  Congressional 
findings  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Water  Is  vital  to  the  natural  values  and 
recreational  uses  of  wilderness  areas; 

(2)  The  areas  designated  wilderness  by 
this  bill  are  headwaters  areas: 

(3)  The  reservation  of  water  rights  to  pro- 
tect wilderness  values  in  these  areas  will  not 
diminish  any  existing  water  rights; 

(4)  Water  rights  to  protect  these  wilder- 
ness areas  cannot  take  any  water  away  from 
present  or  future  water  rights  downstream 
of  these  areas,  and  can  benefit  such  rights 
by  protecting  watershed  values  upstream  of 
them. 

(5)  Express  reservation  of  water  for  wil- 
derness areas  will  not  diminish  the  State  of 


Colorado's  rights  to  use  all  the  water  it  is 
entitled  to  under  interstate  compacts  and 
decrees  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

(6)  Express  reservation  of  water  for  wil- 
derness in  this  bill  is  in  lieu  of  water  rights 
that  otherwise  would,  according  to  the 
courts,  be  reserved  by  Implication  when  wil- 
derness is  designated. 

(7)  The  water  rights  reserved  by  this  Act 
shall  be  in  addition  to  other,  previously  re- 
served by  the  United  States. 

(8)  This  bill  is  not  intended  to  determine 
the  existence  or  scope  of  any  reserved  water 
rights  created  in  or  arising  from  any  other 
federal  legislation. 

Section  201(b).— Provides  the  following  di- 
rections regarding  water  rights  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wilderness  areas  created  in 
this  bill: 

(1)  Directs  the  express  reservation  of 
water  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
the  wilderness  areas  created  by  the  bill. 

(2)  Provides  that  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration by  the  state,  the  priority  date  of 
water  rights  reserved  in  this  bill  be  the  date 
of  its  enactment  into  law. 

(3)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  file  claims  for  such  rights  in  state  court 
within  two  years. 

(4)  Provides  that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall 
change  any  Interstate  water  compact  or  al- 
location of  water  amongst  the  States  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

(5)  Provides  that  the  federal  government 
cannot  assert  any  claim  to  reserved  water 
rights  for  the  North  Platte  Wilderness  on 
the  Colorado/Wyoming  border  which  would 
prevent  the  development  of  Colorado's  full 
apportionment  of  water  as  provided  by 
interstate  compact  or  decree  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

(6)  Reaffirms  previous  legislation  concern- 
ing water  development  projects  and  wilder- 
ness areas  In  Colorado. 

(7)  Provides  that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall 
be  construed  as  a  precedent  for  the  designa- 
tion of  future  wilderness  areas  in  Colorado 
or  any  other  state. 

TITLE  III— WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

Section  301(a).  Designates  two  wilderness 
study  areas.  They  are: 

(1)  Pledra  Wilderness  Study  Area— San 
Juan  NP— 60,000  acres 

(2)  Purgatory  Flats  Wilderness  Study 
Area— San  Juan  NF— 2,200  acres 

Section  301(b).  Requires  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, working  with  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board  and  others,  to  study: 

(1)  The  need  for  water  to  protect  wilder- 
ness values  In  these  areas. 

(2)  The  potential  for  water  development 
in  stream  segments  ui>stream  of  these  areas 
which  might  be  affected  by  the  creation  of 
water  rights  for  wilderness  protection  there. 

(3)  A  range  of  alternative  ways  to  protect 
the  water  resources  in  these  areas. 

(4)  The  effects  of  each  such  alternative  on 
private  rights. 

Section  301(c).  Provides  that  these  wilder- 
ness study  areas  will  be  managed  as  If  they 
had  been  designated  wilderness,  except  that 
no  federal  water  rights  are  established  by 
this  protection. 

TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Section  401(a).  Provides  for  the  filing  and 
availability  to  the  public  of  maps  containing 
the  official  boundaries  of  the  wilderness  and 
wilderness  study  areas  designated  in  this 
bUl. 

Section  401(b).  Provides  for  administra- 
tion of  the  areas  designated  wilderness  by 
this  bill  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights. 


Section  402.  Repeals  wilderness  study  area 
designations  made  in  prior  Act£  of  Congress. 

Section  403.  Releases  the  Forest  Service 
from  obligation  to  study  for  wilderness,  or 
to  protect  the  wilderness  characteristics  of, 
areas  not  designated  wilderness  by  this  bUl. 
This  is  the  "release  language"  which  has 
been  Incorporated  in  every  Forest  Service 
wilderness  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  Forest  Service  RARE  II  nation- 
wide wilderness  study,  which  was  completed 
in  1979.* 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  Insur- 
ance companies  to  be  consolidated 
with  noninsurance  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

REMOVING  UMITATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  TAX 
CONSOLIDATION  BY  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

•  Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  rectify 
an  Inequity  in  ciurent  law  which  pre- 
vents life  insurance  companies  from 
malung  use  of  consolidated  tax  returns 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  corpora- 
tions. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  address  the  bill  this  year. 

While  the  different  tax  treatment 
was  justified  some  time  ago  because  of 
other  special  income  tax  rules  for  life 
insurance  companies,  those  reasons 
are  no  longer  valid  since  the  passage 
of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  and  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1987.  Moreover,  the  present  limitation 
on  tax  consolidation  has  the  effect  of 
diminishing  overall  capacity  in  the  in- 
surance industry,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  consumers. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
remove  limitations  on  the  lise  of  tax 
consolidation  by  life  insurance  compa- 
nies. It  would  treat  life  insurance  com- 
panies the  same  as  all  other  corpora- 
tions. 

Let  me  describe  the  background  and 
purpose  of  the  legislation  in  more 
detail. 

BACKGROUND  AND  PITRPOSE  OF  THE  LBGISLATION 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
life  insurance  companies,  unlike  other 
corporations,  could  not  join  in  the 
filing  of  a  consolidated  return  that  in- 
cluded other  types  of  corporations. 
The  1976  legislation  partially  lifted 
the  ban  against  life-nonlife  consolida- 
tion for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
1980. 

WhUe  the  1976  legislation  accorded 
life  insurance  companies  a  greater 
measure  of  the  consolidation  treat- 
ment permitted  for  other  corpora- 
tions, it  stopped  short  of  parity,  limit- 
ing the  extent  to  which  losses  of  com- 
panies not  taxed  as  life  insurance  com- 
panies may  be  used  against  the  income 
of  a  life  insurance  company  in  arriving 
at  consolidated  taxable  income.  Thus, 
under  current  law.  the  amount  of  loss 
which  may  be  so  used  is  limited  to  the 
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lesser  of  35  percent  of  such  loss  or  35 
percent  of  the  Income  of  the  life  Insur- 
ance company  members.  In  addition, 
no  life  insurance  company  may  join  in 
the  consolidated  return  until  it  has 
been  a  member  of  the  affiliated  group 
for  5  years,  and  no  loss  of  a  company 
not  taxed  as  a  life  Insurance  company 
may  be  used  against  the  income  of  a 
life  insurance  company  until  the  6th 
year  in  which  such  companies  have 
been  members  of  the  affiliated  group. 

These  restrictions  were  based  pri 
marily  on  the  fact  that  life  insurance 
companies  were  taxed  under  special 
rules  that  differed  from  those  applica- 
ble to  other  types  of  companies.  How- 
ever, changes  under  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984  have  made  the  tax 
provisions  applicable  to  life  companies 
comparable  to  those  applicable  to 
other  corporations.  Since  other  sub- 
stantial changes  were  made  under  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  and  the  1987 
Reconciliation  Act  to  assure  that  all 
insurance  companies  are  taxed  on 
their  full  economic  income,  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  to  deny  to  life-non- 
life  affiliated  groups  the  full  tax  con- 
solidation treatment  that  is  generally 
available.  Therefore,  the  bill  would 
simply  remove  the  existing  restrictions 
on  such  consolidation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1344 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housf  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCTUtS  I  JONSOLIDATION  Of  INSI  R AN<  K  (  OM 
PANIES  WITH  NONINSIRAN*  K  (IIMPV 
NIES  PERMITTED 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1504ib>  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (defining  in 
cludible  corporation)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  CoirroRMiMc  Ai«nd««nts.- 

(1)  Section  1503  of  such  Code  i  relating  to 
computation  and  payment  of  tax  i  i.s  amend 
ed  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  thereof 

(2)  Section  1504  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions)  is  amended  by  striking  out  .sub 
section  (c) 

SEf  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATES 

(a)  In  Gemeral.— Except  as  provided  m 
subsection  (b).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin 
ning  after  December  31.  1988. 

(b)  Trahsitiohal     Rule.— The     amend 
ments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to- 

(1)  the  carryover  of  a  loss  or  credit  from  a 
taxable  year  beginning  befo'e  January  1. 
1989.  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1.  1989.  or 

(2)  the  carryback  of  a  loss  or  credit  to  a 
taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1. 
1989.* 


By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  1345.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuous assessment  of  critical  trends 
and  alternative  futures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


CRITICAL  TRENDS  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  99th  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  something  it  rarely  does  in- 
depth— consider  the  future.  The  idea 
behind  that  bill— the  Critical  Trends 
Assessment  Act— was  to  gather  the 
vast  array  of  complex  information 
about  trends  in  our  society  and 
throughout  the  world  economy  and 
environment  and  put  it  to  work  in 
public  policy  decisionmaking. 

Four  years  later,  the  reasons  behind 
that  legislative  initiative  are  even 
more  compelling.  Today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing the  Critical  Trends  Assessment 
Act.  and  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
consider  its  case. 

We  often  lurch  from  one  crisis  to  an- 
other. Meanwhile,  new  problems 
bubble  beneath  the  surface  for  years 
and  we  barely  recognize  them  in  our 
preoccupation  with  the  present  day's 
crisis.  Then,  suddenly,  they  burst 
forth,  in  the  form  of  global  warming, 
the  savings  and  loan  catastrophe, 
energy  supplies  and  prices,  or  trade 
imbalances. 

For  example,  we  thought  for  years 
that  the  Earth  contained  inexhaust- 
ible resources  and  could  cope  with 
whatever  abuses  we  heaped  on  it  and 
into  it.  We  have  since  discovered  the 
enormous  quantity  of  toxic  wastes 
oozing  into  our  water  supplies.  We 
learned  about  soil  erosion  and  later 
about  finite  fossil  fuel  resources. 

And.  in  perhaps  the  best  case  of  in- 
adequate planning  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  we  now  face  problems  and 
implications  of  global  environmental 
change  that  threaten  the  planet's  very 
survival. 

During  the  1970's.  our  country's 
energy  picture  was  severely  distorted 
first  by  lower  supplies,  then  by  higher 
prices.  Demand  eventually  dropped 
and  we  were  sent  reeling  by  having  to 
pay  for  powerplants  we  no  longer 
needed. 

As  baby  boomers  matured  and  en- 
tered the  working  world,  school  enroll- 
ment dropped  and  schools  closed  in 
their  wake.  Now,  the  baby  boomers  are 
having  children  of  their  own  and  we 
find  a  shortage  of  elementary  school- 
teachers that  we  could  have  anticipat- 
ed but  failed  to  do  so. 

These  examples  are  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg. 

Sometimes  when  we  try  to  glimpse 
into  the  future  we  get  more  confused 
than  when  we  started.  Computer 
models  in  executive  agencies  often  de- 
velop conclusions  that  are  widely  in- 
consistent with  one  another.  Deregula- 
tion, understaffing,  and  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  have  taken  their  toll, 
reducing  the  quality  of  Federal  data 
available  on  some  issues. 

Our  shortsightedness  does  not  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  fact  that  we 
aren't  doing  enough  studies  or  collect- 
mg    enough    information.    From    the 


Census  Bureau  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment often  seems  awash  in  statistics. 

But  what  are  we  doing  with  all  this 
information?  How  are  we,  as  elected 
leaders,  assessing  today  the  critical 
trends  that  tomorrow  will  become 
crisis  and  the  day  after  require  our  im- 
mediate response? 

It  is  this  institutional  shortsighted- 
ness that  creates  a  renewed  justifica- 
tion for  the  Critical  Trends  Assess- 
ment Act.  The  bill  would  provide  for 
the  continuous  assessment  of  critical 
trends  and  alternative  futures. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  ini- 
tiatives which  threaten  the  status  quo 
of  decisionmaking  are  sometimes  con- 
troversial. Shortly  after  this  century 
began,  in  fact.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  created  a  national  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try's natural  resources.  The  group  met 
with  congressional  opposition  to  "gov- 
ernment by  commission"  and  eventual- 
ly wilted. 

The  Critical  Trends  Assessment  Act 
would  not  constitute  government  by 
commission.  The  Office  it  would 
create  would  not  usurp  powers  from 
any  Federal  agency.  It  would  not  be  a 
method  to  involve  centralized  plan- 
ning into  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Office  created  by  this  bill  would 
be  a  mechanism  to  encourage  useful 
debate  among  people  in  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  in  the  private 
sector,  focusing  our  attention  beyond 
immediate  concerns,  making  us  better 
prepared  for  the  future. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  establish 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  Office  of  Critical  Trends 
Analysis,  with  a  $5  million  annual 
budget.  The  Office  would  be  author- 
ized to  advise  the  President  "of  the  po- 
tential effect  of  Government  policies 
on  critical  trends  and  alternative  fu- 
tures." 

The  Office  would  produce,  every  4 
years,  an  "Executive  Branch  Report 
on  Critical  Trends  and  Alternative  Fu- 
tures. "  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  would  produce  a  simi- 
lar report,  with  its  own  findings,  every 
2  years. 

Both  reports  would  be  expected  to 
identify  and  analyze  critical  trends 
and  alternative  futures  for  the  next  20 
years  in  light  of  economic,  technologi- 
cal, political,  environmental,  demo- 
graphic and  social  causes  and  conse- 
quences. They  would  analyze  these 
trends  based  on  current  conditions, 
evaluate  current  Government  policies 
and  consider  any  alternative  ap- 
proaches. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Criti- 
cal Trends  Analysis  would  be  created 
with  executive,  congressional,  and  pri- 
vate sector  representation.  The  Advi- 
sory Conunission  would  assist  the 
Office  and  promote  public  discussion 
of  critical  trends. 
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I  have  seen  the  value  of  getting  Con- 
gress to  look  to  the  future.  Six  years 
ago  the  Congressional  Clearinghouse 
on  the  Future,  which  I  chaired,  pub- 
lished a  "Future  Agenda"  as  seen  by 
conunittees  and  subcommittees  to 
focus  beyond  day-to-day  concerns  and 
look  at  long-term  trends. 

We  know  that  land  fueled  the  agri- 
cultural revolution  and  capital  fueled 
the  industrial  revolution.  There  is 
growing  awareness  that  information  is 
fueling  our  present  revolution. 

But  what  are  we  doing  with  it?  We 
are  gathering  data,  we  are  making 
studies  and  we  are  shoving  it  all  aside 
so  we  can  handle  the  crises  of  the 
present  day. 

I  think  Congress  and  the  White 
House  can  show  more  foresight  than 
that.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Critical  Trends  Assessment  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  bill  appears  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1345 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Critical 
Trends  Assessment  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  Pl'RPOSES. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  growing  complexity  and  interde- 
pendence of  the  modem  world,  exhibited  by 
such  issues  as  global  environmental  change, 
homelessness.  Third  World  debt,  and 
others,  require  that  national  decision  ma- 
chinery be  capable  of  identifying  long-term 
changes  affecting  the  national  welfare  and 
that  it  bring  these  factors  to  bear  upon 
public  policy: 

(2)  while  the  Government  has  available  to 
it  enormous  information  resources,  there  is 
a  need  to  Integrate  existing  capabilities  to 
provide  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  use 
of  that  information  to  guide  policymakers 
concerning  critical  trends  and  alternative 
futures: 

(3)  these  information  resources  can  and 
should  be  made  publicly  available  in  a  form 
suitable  for  use  by  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  United  States  economy;  and 

(4)  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
mechanisms  to  bring  all  relevant  perspec- 
tives into  the  decision  process  to  evaluate 
available  Information,  to  focus  attention  on 
areas  in  which  information  is  inadequate, 
and  to  identify  and  analyze  critical  trends 
and  alternative  futures  based  upon  the  best 
available  information. 

SEC.  3.   FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  CRITICAL 
TRENDS  ANALYSIS. 

(a)  There  Is  esUblished  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  the  Office  of  Critical 
Trends  Analysis  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Office").  The  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  responsible  for- 

(1)  the  preparation  of  the  executive 
branch  report  as  required  by  section  4; 

(2)  the  review  and  analysis  of  Government 
policies  as  required  by  section  5;  and 


(3)  the  organization  and  utilization  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  as  required  by  section 
6. 

(c)  The  President  shall  authorize  the 
Office  to  utilize  the  information,  property, 
facilities,  services,  and  personnel  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  to  the  extent  necessary  in  carrying 
out  such  functions.  In  addition,  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  Office. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
19«0  and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sections  3 
through  6  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  PREPARATION  OF  REPORT. 

(a)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  1993  and 
each  fourth  year  thereafter,  the  Office  shall 
prepare  for  publication  an  Executive 
Branch  Report  on  Critical  Trends  and  Al- 
ternative Futures.  The  report  shall  con- 
tain— 

(1)  an  identification  and  analysis,  of  criti- 
cal trends  and  alternative  futures  for  the 
ensuing  twenty-year  period; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  relationship  of 
such  trends  and  alternative  futures  to  the 
economic,  technological,  political,  environ- 
mental, demographic,  and  social  causes  and 
consequences; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  such  trends  and  alterna- 
tive futures  with  respect  to  present  and 
future  problem  areas  and  potential  future 
opportunities; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  existing 
and  alternative  Government  policies  on 
such  trends;  and 

(5)  an  identification  of  the  information 
and  a  discussion  of  the  analysis  upon  which 
conclusions  in  the  rep)ort  are  based. 

(b)  Such  reports  shall  be  based  upon  in- 
formation obtained  from  sources  outside  the 
Federal  Government  and  upon  information 
obtained  from  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  report 
required  by  this  section,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  make  a  draft  copy  of  such 
revoTt  available  to  interested  persons  for 
the  purposes  of  review  and  comment.  Any 
significant  comments  received  from  interest- 
ed persons  or  a  summary  thereof  shall  be  In- 
cluded as  an  appendix  to  the  published 
report. 

(d)  The  President  shall  submit  such 
report,  together  with  his  comments  or  rec- 
ommendations thereon,  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  and  such  report  shall  be  made 
available  within  the  Government  and  to  the 
public  as  a  public  document. 

(e)  The  Office  shall  also  publish  such  in- 
terim reports  as  it  considers  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

SEC.  5.  REVIEW  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES. 

The  Office  shall  be  responsible  for  advis- 
ing the  President  of  the  potential  effects  of 
Government  policies  on  critical  trends  and 
alternative  futures.  The  Office  shall— 

(1)  analyze  available  Information  to  iden- 
tify present  policies  and  policy  options  for 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  critical 
trends  and  alternative  futures; 

(2)  review  Federal  laws,  regulations,  pro- 
grams, and  other  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  determine  their  long-term 
effects; 

(3)  prepare  reports  for  the  President  as 
necessary  and  appropriate; 

(4)  insure  that  the  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  establishments  with  responsi- 
bilities in  the  area  of  policy  under  consider- 
ation are  provided  an  opportunity  to  com- 


ment on  the  potential  effects  of  Oovem- 
ment  policies  on  critical  trends  and  alterna- 
tive futures; 

(5)  consider  the  comments  of  such  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  establishments 
in  performing  its  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(6)  include  the  official  comments  of  such 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments in  any  reports  provided  to  the 
President  by  the  Office  under  the  authority 
of  this  section. 

SEC.     «.     ADVISORY     COMMISSION     ON     CRTHCAL 
TRENDS  ANALYSIS. 

(a)  The  Office  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Critical  Trends  Analaysis. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Conunission  shall— 

(1)  provide  advice  to  the  Office  with  re- 
spect to  its  operations;  and 

(2)  promote  the  public  discussion  and 
public  awareness  of  critical  trends  and  the 
use  of  analyses  of  such  trends  to  create  al- 
ternative futures. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  nineteen  members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Five  members  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion shall  be  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
designated  by  the  President. 

(2)  Three  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party. 

(3)  Three  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  be  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party  who  is  appointed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  leader  of  the  minority  party. 

(4)  Eight  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  be  individuals  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  individuals  who— 

(A)  are  representative  of  business,  labor, 
academic  institutions,  community  organiza- 
tions, and  other  private  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations; and 

(B)  have  background  and  experience 
which  has  provided  such  individuals  with 
knowledge  concerning  demographic,  ecologi- 
cal, and  economic  trends,  long-range  data 
collection  and  analysis  or  the  management 
of  large  enterprises,  or  with  other  experi- 
ence relevant  for  membership  on  the  Advi- 
sory Commission. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
except  that— 

(1)  the  term  of  office  of  the  members  first 
appointed  under  subsection  (cKl)  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  one  at 
the  end  of  three  years; 

(2)  the  term  of  members  first  appointed 
under  subsection  (cK2)  shall  expire,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  three  years; 

(3)  members  appointed  under  subsection 
(c)(3)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  the  term  of  members  first  ap- 
pointed under  such  subsection  shall  expire, 
as  determined  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, one  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  two  at 
the  end  of  two  years:  and 

(4)  the  term  of  members  first  appointed 
under  subsection  (c)(4)  shall  expire,  as  des- 
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iKimted  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap 
pointment.  three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  two 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  three  at  the 
end  of  three  years; 

No  individual  may  be  appointed  to  serve 
more  than  two  terms  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 

<e>  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  elect 
one  of  Its  members  as  Chair  of  the  Advisory 
Commission. 

(f)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  its  power  to  function.  A 
vacancy  in  the  Advisory  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

SEC.       7        PREPARATION       OF      <  ON«;RE.>vSIONAI. 
REPORT. 

(a)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  1994  and 
each  second  year  thereafter,  the  Joint  Eco 
nomic  Committee  shall  prepare  for  publica 
tion  a  Legislative  Branch  Report  on  Critical 
Trends  and  Alterruitive  Futures. 

(b)  The  legislative  branch  report  shall  ex 
amine  the  information  and  methods  of  anal- 
ysis used  in  preparation  of  the  executive 
branch  report. 

(c)  The  legislative  branch  report  ma.v  in 
elude  a  response  to  the  contents  and  conclu 
sions  of  the  executive  branch  report. 

(d)  The  legislative  branch  report  may  con 
tain— 

(1)  an  indentification  and  analysis  of  cnti 
c&l  trends  and  alternative  futures  for  the 
ensuing  twenty-year  period: 

(2)  a  description  of  the  relationship  of 
such  trends  and  alternative  futures  to  the 
economic,  technological,  political,  environ- 
mental, demographic,  and  social  causes  and 
consequences: 

(3)  an  analysis  of  such  trends  and  alterna 
tive  futures  with  respect  to  present  and 
future  problem  areas  and  potential  future 
opportunities: 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  existing 
and  alternative  Government  policies  on 
such  trends:  and 

(5)  an  identification  of  the  information 
and  a  discussion  of  the  analysis  upon  which 
conclusions  in  the  report  are  based. 

(e)  Such  reports  shall  be  based  upon  infor 
mation  obtained  from  sources  outside  the 
Federal  Government  and  upon  information 
obtained  from  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

<f)  The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Congres 
sional  Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess 
ment,  the  Congressional  Clearinghouse  on 
the  Future,  and  other  entities  within  the 
legislative  branch  shall  make  available  such 
information  as  may  be  required  for  the  pur 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  section. 

(g)  Upon  approval  by  the  committee,  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  and  shall  be  made  available 
within  the  Government  and  to  the  public  as 
a  public  document.* 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 

S.  1349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  small 
transactions  and  to  make  certain  clari- 
fications relating  to  broker  reporting 
requirements;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

BROKOI  REPORTIHG  REQUIREMENTS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
vide regtilatory  relief  to  thousands  of 
small  businesses  across  the  country 
This  bill  will  clarify  the  reporting  re 


quirements  for  mom-and-pop  coin  and 
bullion  dealers,  who  have  been  unfair- 
ly treated  by  the  IRS  in  the  regula- 
tory process. 

The  1982  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsible Act  [TEFRA]  changed  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  section  6045  to 
broaden  the  authority  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  regard  to  the  man- 
datory filing  of  reports  by  securities 
brokers  and  others. 

In  March  1983,  the  IRS  promulgated 
its  first  regulations  which  became  ef- 
fective for  transactioiTS  made  on  or 
after  July  1  of  that  year.  On  March  5, 
1984,  the  IRS  issued  proposed  regula- 
tions to  modify  the  March  1983  regu- 
lations. The  proposed  regulations  con- 
flict directly  with  the  promulgated 
regulations,  and  the  IRS  has  failed  to 
lake  any  action  to  clarify  which  set  of 
regulations  are  binding.  As  a  result, 
taxpayers  find  themselves  in  the  im- 
possible situation  of  having  to  con- 
form to  both  sets  of  regulations  at  the 
same  time. 

There  also  seems  to  be  confusion 
within  the  IRS  as  to  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  these  regulations.  Some 
IRS  agents  require  taxpayers  to  file 
1099(b)  reports  on  all  transactions. 
Some  agents  ignore  the  regulations  al- 
together. While  other  agents  have  sug- 
gested an  arbitrary  de  minimis  limit, 
such  as  1  ounce  of  gold  or  1  silver  coin. 
All  the  while,  these  business  people 
around  the  country  do  not  know  when 
the  other  shoe  will  fall,  and  the  IRS 
will  come  in  and  decide  retroactively 
whether  or  not  their  businesses  are  in 
compliance  with  the  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  way  to  do 
business.  If  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  require  taxpayers  to  comply 
with  costly  and  time-consuming  re- 
porting requirements,  the  least  we  can 
do  is  clarify  the  law  so  that  people 
know  whether  or  not  they  are  in  com- 
pliance with  those  laws. 

This  bill  will  clarify  the  definition  of 

broker."  It  provides  that  collectibles 
are  not  brokered  property.  Finally,  it 
exempts  small  transactions  from  the 
reporting  requirements. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair  resolution  to 
the  problem,  and  I  urge  Senators  to 
join  with  me  as  cosponsors.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1349 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled, 

SE»TI0N     I     (  I.ARIFU  ATION    Of    DEKIMTION    Of' 
TF.R.M    BROKER" 

Paragraph  (1 )  of  section  6045(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  re- 
turns by  broilers)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

'( 1)  Broker.— 

The  term  brolier'  includes— 

"(A)  a  dealer. 


■■(B)  a  barter  exchange,  and 

■•(C)  any  other  person 
if  such  dealer,  barter  exchange,  or  other 
person  regularly  acts  (for  a  consideration) 
as  a  middleman  with  respect  to  property  or 
services. ". 

SEC   2   COU-ECTIBLES  NOT  INCH  DEI)  IN  REPORT- 
ED BROKERED  PROPERTY 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  6045  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  re- 
turns by  brokers)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■■(5)  Property  or  services.— The  term 
■property  or  services'  does  not  include  any 
work  of  art,  rug,  antique,  metal,  gem.  stamp, 
coin,  alcoholic  beverage,  gun,  or  any  other 
tangible  personal  property  specified  by  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  section." 

SE(     3.  RELIEF  FROM  REPORTIN(;  REqt  IREMENTS 
FOR  SMALL  TRANSACTIONS. 

Section  6045  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  returns  by  bro- 
kers) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■'(f)  Exception  from  filing  por  skau 
TRANSACTIONS.— Except  In  the  case  of  stocks, 
bonds,  commodity  futures  contracts,  securi- 
ties, and  other  intangible  personal  property, 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  to  a  transac- 
tion the  gross  proceeds  of  which  is  more 
than  $10.000.'. 

SEt    I.  EFFE«TIVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  transactions  occurring  after  De- 
cember 31.  1982. • 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Co  ATS]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  197,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  insur- 
ance of  certain  mortgages  for  first- 
time  home  buyers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  231,  a  bill  to  amend  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
improve  quality  control  standards  and 
procedures  under  the  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Children  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbahm, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  247,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  to  Increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  State 
energy  conservation  programs  carried 
out  pursuant  to  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  tulded  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  388,  a  bill  to  provide  for  5 
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year,  staggered  terms  for  members  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  889 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr,  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  659.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  estate  tax 
inclusion  related  to  valuation  freezes. 

S.  688 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
686,  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  improve 
laws  providing  compensation  and  es- 
tablishing liability  for  oilspills. 

S.  804 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  804.  a  biU  to  conserve  North 
American  wetland  ecosystems  and  wa- 
terfowl and  the  other  migratory  birds 
and  fish  and  wildlife  that  depend  upon 
such  habitats. 

S.  838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  828,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  incentives  for  the  removal  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  through  en- 
hanced oil  recovery  techniques  so  as  to 
add  as  much  as  10  billion  barrels  to 
the  U.S.  reserve  base,  to  extend  the 
production  of  certain  stripper  oil  and 
gas  wells,  and  for  other  ptuposes. 

S.  893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  893,  a 
bill  to  establish  certain  categories  of 
Soviet  and  Vietnamese  nationals  pre- 
sumed to  be  subject  to  persecution  and 
to  provide  for  adjustment  to  refugee 
status  of  certain  Soviet  and  Vietnam- 
ese parolees. 

S.   1061 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1051,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  development  of  small  business  in 
niral  areas. 

S.   1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RoBB],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Net»-aska  [Mr.  Exon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1081,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out  a 
cost-effective  community-based  pro- 
gram for  housing  rehabilitation  and 
development  to  serve  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families. 


S.  1137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1127,  a  bill  to  provide  for  fair  and 
reasonable  payment  for  services  relat- 
ed to  the  insertion  of  intraocular 
lenses. 

S.  1303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1203,  a  bill  to  encour- 
age Indian  economic  development. 

S.  1393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1253,  a  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
law  regarding  work  made  for  hire. 

S.  1261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jeffords,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KERR'S-]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1261.  a  bill  to  sjnend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  clarify  the 
burden  of  proof  for  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices  in  disparate  impact 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1283,  a  bill  to  provide  dis- 
aster assistance  to  producers  who  suf- 
fered certain  losses  in  the  quantity  of 
the  1989  crop  of  a  commodity  harvest- 
ed as  the  result  of  damaging  weather 
or  related  conditions  in  1988  or  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1314,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Honey  Research,  Promotion,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Act  to  improve  the 
coordinated  program  of  research,  pro- 
motion, and  consumer  education  es- 
tablished for  honey  and  honey  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION  4  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
48,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributions 
and  expenditures  intended  to  affect 
congressional  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  124,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  October 
as  "National  Quality  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  166 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 


Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bhadlet],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Iiiaine  [Mr, 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'AmatoI.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords], the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [BAr. 
Mo'ynihan],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOwsKi],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Reid],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robb],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Wirth],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  of  September  16  through  Octo- 
ber 9.  1989,  as  "Coastweeks  '89." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  253  Intended  to  t>e  proposed  to  S. 
1160,  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kerry]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
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amendment  No.  288  proposed  to  S. 
1180.  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU 
TION       54— RELATING       TO        A 
WHITE      HOUSE      CONFERENCE 
ON  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  DeConcini  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DuRZNBSRGER).  Submitted   the   follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Environ 
ment  and  Public  Worfcs; 

S.  Con.  Rbs.  54 

Whereas  water  is  more  than  a  natural  rt- 
source— it  is  a  necessity  o(  life: 

Whereas  the  use  we  make  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  our  Nation  may  in  large  measure 
determine  our  future  proRress  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  citizens. 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  our  continued 
growth  and  economic  prosperity  that  we 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  protect 
and  manage  our  ground  water  and  wetland.s 
resources,  have  for  our  citizens  .safe  drink 
ing  water  supplies,  abate  and  prevent  pollu 
tion  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  improve 
and  maintain  navigation  and  flood  control 
protection,  preserve  our  scenic  and  recre- 
ational areas,  preserve  fish  and  wildlife  re 
sources,  and  provide  the  financial  mt-an.s  for 
developing  and  maintaining  needed  infra- 
structure; 

Whereas  the  growing  need  for  more  ro 
ordinated  development  and  operation  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources  is  apparent  and.  to 
achieve  maximum  beneficial  utilization  of 
water  resources,  planning  for  their  use  must 
be  a  cooperative  effort  participated  in  by  all 
levels  of  government,  the  business  and  env  i 
ronmental  community,  academic  and  publu 
interest  organizations,  and  individual  ciii 
zens: 

Whereas   the   development   of   a   national 
water  policy  is  needed  to  ensure  a  coordinat 
ed  and  comprehensive  focus  on  key  water 
resources  issues  and  is  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  our  citizens; 

Whereas  we  are  at  a  critical  juncture  in 
our  history  where  the  future  of  our  Nation  s 
water  resources  musi  be  carefully  planned 
and  developed;  and 

Whereas  there  has  never  Ijeen  a  comprf 
hensive  water  policy  which  considers  all 
components  of  our  Nation's  water  resourct- 
base:  Now.  therefore,  t>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  Uhe  House  o.i  Rep 
resentatives  concumngi.  That  it  i.s  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  convene  a  White 
House  conference  on  water  resources  with 
the  goal  of  focusing  national  attention  on 
water  and  the  critical  need  to  develop  a  na 
tional  policy  which  ensures  the  availability 
of  this  valuable  resource  for  current  and 
future  generations. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President. 
today,  my  colleague.  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER,  and  I  have  introduced  a  resolu 
tion  which  urges  President  Bush  to 
convene  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Water  Resources.  The  resolution  ex- 
presses a  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
need  for  a  national  forum  to  discu.ss 


the  major  issues  our  country  faces  in 
the  water  resources  area. 

The  resolution  highlights  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  water  to  the  continued 
growth  and  economic  prosperity  of  our 
country.  It  seeks  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Nations  leaders  on  the 
critical  need  to  develop  a  national 
policy  which  ensures  the  availability 
of  this  valuable  resource  for  current 
and  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  our  history.  This  Nations 
water  resources  must  be  carefully 
planned  and  properly  developed.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  there  is  a 
crisis,  but  instead  should  look  to  the 
future  and  prepare  accordingly. 

A  White  House  Conference  on 
Water  Resources  would  aid  us  in  this 
effort  by  bringing  together  all  inter- 
ested parties— busine.ss,  the  environ- 
mental community,  academia,  all 
levels  of  government,  individual  citi- 
zens and  public  interest  organiza- 
tions—to provide  a  clear  picture  of  this 
Nation's  water  resource  needs. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


GORE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  277 

Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr. 
Bentsen  »  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1160)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Infor 
malion  Agency,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows; 

On  pa«e  49.  between  lines  18  and  19 
in.sert  the  following: 

SKt      1'..1     RKSTKUTKIN    UN    POI.ITK  Al      VfHIUNT 
MKSTS  TO  KEY  POSTS 

(ai  Findings.    The  Congress  finds  Ihal- 

<li  the  United  Stales  must  increasingly 
rely  upon  the  professionalism  and  experti.se 
of  it.s  diplomatic  ser\ice  to  promote  military, 
political,  and  economic  objectives  on  which 
thf  national  security  of  the  United  States 
depends: 

I  21  the  practice  of  filling  ever  larger  num 
bers  of  ambassadorial  and  key  State  Depart 
ment   posts  with  political  appointees  is  un- 
dermining the  Foreign  Service  as  an  instru- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy. 

i3>  other  major  states  do  not  engage  in 
the  practice  of  undermining  their  profes 
sional  corps  of  diplomats  for  the  purpo.se  of 
granting  political  favors  or  of  ensuring  loy 
alty  to  the  party  line  of  the  governing 
party, 

(4)  this  practice  has  reached  the  point  of 
causing  the  Foreign  Service  to  curtail  pre 
maturely  the  careers  of  increasing  numbers 
of  Its  finest  diplomats:  and 

i5i  the  range  of  political  appointments  to 
civil  service  positions  has  not  generally  ex 
'•eeded    ten    to    twenty    percent,    while    the 
number  of  political  appointment.s  to  amba.s 
sadonal   and    kp\    State    Department    posts 


has  reached  as  high  as  approximately  forty 
percent. 

cb)  Policy.— Therefore,  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  where  the  President  finds  that 
a  non-Foreign  Service  officer  candidate  pos- 
sesses unique  skills  and  information  directly 
pertinent  to  the  post  to  which  he  or  she  Is 
to  be  assigned,  and  that  the  Foreign  Service, 
as  certified  in  writing  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Service,  does  not  have 
an  equally  qualified  candidate  for  the  same 
post  in  its  active  ranks,  it  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  the  President  will 
not  nominate  persons  from  outside  the 
career  Foreign  Service  to  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  all  ambassadorial  and  key  (Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  and  above)  Slate  De- 
partment posts. 

<2)  The  Congress  intends  that  the  policy 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  should  be  en- 
forced through  natural  attrition  in  the 
course  of  the  term  of  the  present  President. 

On  page  3,  after  the  items  relating  to  sec- 
tion 152.  insert  the  following  new  item: 

Sec.    153.    Restriction   on   political   appoint- 
ments to  key  po.sts. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  278 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  277  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gore  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  .  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
or  conducting  contacts  with  General 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Issuing  a  warrant  or  executing  his 
arrest  to  stand  trial  under  the  terms  of  the 
indictment  issued  on  February  5,  1988  in  the 
United  Stales  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern and  Central  Districts  of  Florida  on  drug 
related  charges. 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  279 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  and  Mr.  Kerry)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
nevk  section: 

Condemning  the  brutal  treatment  of,  and 
blatant  discrimination  against,  the  Turkish 
minority  by  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria,  and  authorizing  assist- 
ance for  the  relief  of  Turkish  refugees  flee- 
ing Bulgaria. 

la)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  The  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria  is  a  signatory  to  the  1947 
Pans  Peace  Treaty,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  Helsinki  Declaration  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe; 

1 2 1  The  Helsinki  Accords  express  the  com- 
mitment of  the  participating  states  to  re- 
spect the  fundamental  freedoms  of  con- 
.science,  religion,  expression,  and  emigration, 
and  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  minorities: 

(3)  The  1971  Constitution  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria  declares  that  funda- 
mental rights  will  not  be  restricted  because 
of  distinction  of  national  origin,  race,  or  re- 
ligion, and  guarantees  minorities  the  rights 
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to  study  In  their  mother  tongue  and  freely 
practice  their  religion; 

'4)  Despite  Its  International  obligations 
and  constitutional  guarantees,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
has  taken  numerous  steps  to  repress  Ttirk- 
ish  language  and  culture,  including  prohib- 
iting the  study  of  the  Turkish  language  in 
schools,  banning  the  use  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage in  public,  making  the  receipt  and 
reading  of  Turkish  publications  a  punish- 
able act,  and  januning  the  reception 
•  •  •  •  * 

(5)  The  right  of  the  ethnic  Turkish  com- 
munity to  freedom  of  religion  has  been  se- 
verely circumscribed  by  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  which 
has  closed  a  number  of  mosques  and  barred 
the  importation  of  copies  of  the  Koran: 

(6)  Emigration  of  ethnic  Turks  and  others 
has  been  banned  with  only  a  few  exceptions; 

(7)  Beginning  In  December  1984,  the  Bul- 
garian authorities  forced  the  Turkish  mi- 
nority to  change  their  Turkish  names  to 
Bulgarian  ones,  and  hundreds  of  ethnic 
Turks  were  killed,  injured,  or  arrested  by 
Bulgarian  forces  in  1984  and  1985  when 
they  protested  this  new  policy; 

(8)  The  Bulgarian  authorities  have  used 
both  force  and  coercion  to  resettle  ethnic 
Turks  from  their  local  villages  to  areas  in 
Bulgaria  with  small  Turkish  populations; 

(9)  In  May  1989.  Bulgarian  troops  and 
police  attacked  ethnic  Turks  and  others 
vho  were  p>eacefully  demonstrating  against 
their  discriminatory  treatment  in  Bulgaria; 

(10)  Hundreds  of  demonstrators  were 
Itilled  or  wounded  in  these  attacks,  and  hun- 
dreds more  were  arrested;  and 

(11)  Since  these  demonstrations,  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgar- 
ia has  forcibly  expelled  or  coerced  into  emi- 
grating to  Turkey  thousands  of  ethnic 
Turks  without  either  their  money  or  their 
possessions,  often  resulting  in  the  separa- 
tion of  families. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Congress— 

(1)  strongly  condemns  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of,  and  blatant  discrimination  against, 
the  Turkish  minority  by  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Bulgarian  authorities  to 
immediately  cease  all  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  this  community  and  to  release 
all  ethnic  Turks  and  others  currently  im- 
prisoned because  of  their  participation  in 
nonviolent  political  acts; 

(3)  calls  upon  the  Bulgarian  Government 
to  honor  its  obligations  and  public  state- 
ments concerning  the  right  of  all  Bulgarian 
citizens  to  emigrate  freely;  and 

(4)  urges  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  strong  diplomatic  representa- 
tions to  Bulgaria  protesting  its  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  its  Turkish  minority  and 
to  raise  this  issue  in  all  appropriate  interna- 
tional forums,  including  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  meet- 
ing on  the  environment  in  Sofia.  Bulgaria. 
this  year. 

(C)  AXTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  State.  $10  million  for 
purposes  of  section  2(c)  of  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962.  to  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  for  assistance  for  shel- 
ter, food  and  other  basic  needs  to  ethnic 
Turkish  refugees  fleeing  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria  and  resettling  on  the  sov- 
ereign territory  of  Turkey. 


PRESSLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  280 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Domen- 
ici)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.      .  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  continues  to  support 
the  indeper.lence,  unity,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Yugoslavia; 

(2)  the  Department  of  State's  1988  Coun- 
try Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  cites 
many  human  rights  practices  in  Yugoslavia 
that  violate  internationally  accepted  human 
rights  standards,  including  infringement 
upon  and  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  assem- 
bly and  fair  trial,  freedom  of  sjieech,  and 
freedom  of  the  press; 

(3)  the  Country  Report  also  indicates  that 
these  human  rights  violations  are  targeted 
at  certain  ethnic  groups  and  regions,  most 
particularly  against  the  ethnic  Albanians  in 
the  Socialist  Autonomous  Province  of 
Kosovo; 

(4)  the  human  rights  of  all  ethnic  groups 
in  Kosovo  must  be  preserved; 

(5)  those  human  rights  violations,  in  addi- 
tion to  recent  actions  taken  to  limit  the 
social  and  political  autonomy  of  Kosovo, 
have  precipitated  a  crisis  in  that  region; 

(6)  the  response  of  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  to  that  crisis  was  a  police  crack- 
down that  led  to  the  deaths  of  many  civil- 
ians and  police  officers,  the  wounding  of 
hundreds  more,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
additional  hundreds; 

(7)  these  human  rights  abuses  violate  the 
high  ideals  of  mutual  equality,  dignity,  and 
brotherhood  among  all  of  the  nations  and 
nationalities  in  Yugoslavia,  which  have  been 
the  guiding  principles  of  Yugoslavia  since 
1945;  and 

(8)  the  European  Parliament  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  condemned  these  ac- 
tions by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia. 

(b)  Statement    by    the    Congress.— The 
Congress- 
CD   expresses   concern   regarding   human 

rights  violations  by  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  and  its  repressive  handling  of 
the  crisis  in  the  Socialist  Autonomous  Prov- 
ince of  Kosovo; 

(2)  urges  the  Yugoslav  Government  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  fur- 
ther violence  and  bloodshed  do  not  occur  in 
Kosovo; 

(3)  urges  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
to  ol)serve  fully  its  obligations  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  to  assure  full 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Albanian 
ethnic  minority  and  all  other  national 
groups  in  Yugoslavia; 

(4)  requests  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  continue  to  monitor  closely 
human  rights  conditions  in  Yugoslavia;  and 

(5)  calls  upon  the  President  to  express 
these  concerns  of  the  Congress  through  ap- 
propriate channels  to  representatives  of 
Yugoslavia. 


SARBANES  AMENDMENT  NO.  281 

Mr.  SARBANES  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
modified,  to  amendment  No.  280  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pressler  (and  others)  to 
the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 


HL'MAN  rights  in  Yl'GOSLAVIA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  continues  to  support 
the  independence,  unity,  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  Yugoslavia: 

(2)  recent  months  have  seen  increased  vio- 
lence and  social  unrest  in  the  Socialist  Au- 
tonomous Province  of  Kosovo: 

(3)  the  State  Department's  1988  Coimtry 
Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  cites 
many  human  rights  practices  In  Yugoslavia 
that  violate  internationally  accepted  human 
rights  standards: 

(4)  these  human  rights  abuses  violate  the 
high  ideals  of  mutual  equality,  dignity,  and 
brotherhood  among  all  of  the  nations  and 
nationalities  in  Yugoslavia,  which  have  been 
the  guiding  principles  of  Yugoslavia  since 
1945;  and 

(5)  the  himian  rights  of  all  ethnic  groups 
in  Kosovo  must  be  preserved. 

(b)  Statement  by  the  Congress.— The 
Congress— 

(1)  expresses  concern  regarding  human 
rights  abuses,  violence  and  ethnic  unrest  in 
the  Kosovo  province; 

(2)  urges  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  assure  that 
further  violence  does  not  occur  In  Kosovo: 

(3)  urges  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
to  observe  fully  its  obligations  under  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  to  assure  full 
protection  of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of 
Kosovo. 

(4)  requests  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  continue  to  monitor  closely 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Kosovo;  and 

(5)  calls  upon  the  President  to  express 
these  concerns  of  the  Congress  through  ap- 
propriate channels  to  representatives  in 
Yugoslavia. 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  282 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Ms,  Mikul- 
SKi)  submitted  an  amendment  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill 
S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following; 

Sec.     .  Findings.- 

(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  and  promote  democratic  values  and 
institutions  aroimd  the  world. 

(2)  Over  the  last  decade,  the  United 
States,  in  concert  with  other  nations,  has 
provided  suptjort  to  those  working  for  de- 
mocracy in  many  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

(3)  Such  support  has  advanced  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  democracy  in  those  nations 
by  providing  international  technical  exper- 
tise on  holding  free  and  fair  elections,  pro- 
viding international  observers  to  document 
the  conduct  of  the  elections  and  in  offering 
economic  and  humanitarian  support  to 
newly  established  democracies. 

(4)  On  Jiuie  8,  1989,  at  the  commencement 
ceremonies  at  Harvard  University,  the 
newest  leader  of  a  democratic  nation.  Prime 
Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  of  Pakistan,  called 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Association  of 
Democratic  Nations  to  support  the  right  of 
peoples  everywhere  to  choose  freely  their 
own  government. 

(5)  The  goals  of  the  Association  would  be 
to  promote; 

(a)  the  holding  of  elections  at  regular  in- 
tervals which  are  open  to  the  participation 
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of  ail  significant  poIiticaJ  parties,  which  are 
fairly  administered  and  in  which  the  fran 
chise  is  broad  or  universal: 

<b)  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights 
including  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  freedom  of  association. 

<c)  international  recognition  of  legitimate 
elections  through  International  election  ob- 
server missions  at  all  stages  of  the  election. 
Including  the  campaign,  the  voting  and  the 
ballot  counting. 

(d)  the  mobilization  of  international  opin 
ion  and  economic  measures  against  the  mili 
tary  overthrow  of  democratic  governments 

(e)  the  provision  of  economic  assistance  to 
strengthen  and  support  democratic  nations. 

Sec.     .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 

(1)  the  proposal  offered  by  Prime  Minister 
Benazir  Bhutto  of  Pakistan  would  further 
the  cause  of  democracy,  freedom  and  justice 
and  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  im 
plementation  of  the  proposal,  and  should 
provide  by  December  31.  1989,  a  report  to 
Congress  on  ways  to  establish  such  an  As-so 
ciation  of  Democratic  Nations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Democratic  Nations.  In  the 
last  decade,  we  have  witnessed  an  ex- 
traordinary transfer  of  political  power 
from  dictatorship  to  democracy  in 
countries  across  the  globe.  The  United 
States  and  other  nations  have  given 
extensive  support  to  this  worldwide 
struggle  for  democracy,  and  this 
amendment  will  encourage  and  en- 
hance that  support. 

This  proposal  was  first  put  forward 
on  June  8th  of  this  year  during  the 
commencement  ceremonies  at  Harvard 
University  by  the  worlds  newest 
democratic  leader— Prime  Minister 
Benazir  Bhutto  of  Pakistan.  In  her  el- 
oquent speech  before  her  alma  mater. 
Prime  Minister  Bhutto  recalled  how 
important  such  international  support 
was  to  her  own  struggle  to  bring  de- 
mocracy to  Pakistan.  Prom  the  letter 
to  her  by  Senator  Pell  that  she  re- 
ceived in  prison  to  the  international 
delegation  of  election  observers  that 
monitored  the  1988  elections,  interna- 
tional support  time  and  again  provided 
critical  assistance  in  her  struggle.  As 
Prime  Minister  Bhutto  noted  in  her 
commencement  address.  "Democracy 
needs  support  and  the  best  support  for 
democracy  comes  from  other  democra- 
cies." 

This  amendment  is  straightforward. 
It  recognizes  that  the  proposal  offered 
by  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  would  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  democracy,  free- 
dom, and  justice  and  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  It  also  urges  the 
President  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  Implementation  of  the  proposal 
and  to  report  to  Congress  by  the  end 
of  the  year  on  ways  to  establish  an  As- 
sociation of  E>emocratic  Nations. 

Democratic  nations  should  come  to- 
gether in  a  new  consensus  to  support 
what  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  has 
called  "the  most  powerful  political 
idea  In  the  world  today:  the  right  of 


people  to  freely  choose  their  govern- 
ment." In  Latin  America  and  Central 
America,  where  dictatorships  were 
once  the  norm,  country  after  country 
has  moved  to  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  Ignited  by  the  people 
power  revolution  led  by  President  Cor- 
azon  Aquino  in  the  Philippines,  the 
idea  of  democracy  has  spread  through- 
out Asia— to  South  Korea,  to  Burma, 
to  Pakistan,  and  to  the  students  of 
China.  And  now  we  are  witness  to  his- 
toric democratic  movements  in  the 
Communist  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  United  States  has  worked  with 
democratic  individuals  and  institutions 
in  these  nations  in  support  or  their  ef- 
forts to  promote  freedom  and  justice 
in  their  own  nations.  We  have  urged 
free  and  fair  elections,  provided  tech- 
nical election  assistance,  sent  interna- 
tional observer  missions,  and  provided 
economic  assistance  to  newly  demo- 
cratic nations.  In  cases  where  democ- 
racy continues  to  be  denied,  where  dic- 
tators continue  to  brutalize  advocates 
of  freedom— such  as  in  China— we 
have  worked  for  international  condem- 
nation and  diplomatic,  military,  and 
economic  isolation  of  the  government. 

The  imaginative  proposal  put  for- 
ward by  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  would 
help  to  bring  together  the  democratic 
nations  of  the  world  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  promote  democracy  and  to 
support  all  peoples  working  to  achieve 
It.  America's  own  experience  under- 
scores how  important  international 
support  is  to  a  struggling  democracy. 

This  amendment  will  put  the  United 
States  and  all  the  democracies  of  the 
world  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to 
support  struggling  democracies  every- 
where. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  to  Prime  Minister  Bhut- 
to's commendable  proposal. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Prime  Minister  Bhutto's 
address  at  Harvard  may  be  printed  in 
the  Recor!). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Harvard  Gazette.  June  16.  19891 

Bhutto  Urges  Democratic  Nations  to 

Unite  for  Freedom 

(Note. -The  following  is  the  1989  Com- 
mencement address  by  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
azir Bhutto  1 

President  Bok.  members  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  new  graduates,  and  distinguished 
alumni.  I  am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to 
make  this  commencement  address  to  the 
Class  of  1989.  First  let  me  congratulate  all 
those  who  have  been  awarded  degrees  at 
today's  commencment. 

No  too  long  ago.  I  sat  where  you  now  sit.  I 
can  vividly  recall  the  effort  your  degrees 
represent -tramping  to  class  in  sub- Arctic 
temperatures,  fighting  for  reser\e  l>ooks  at 
Hilles  Library,  cramming  for  exams,  and  the 
occasional  all-nighter  to  complete  a  term 
paper 

Today  is  the  day  of  celebration  and  I  am 
privileged  to  share  it  with  you.  I  am  also 
greatly    honored   by    the   degree   you    have 


conferred  on  me.  I  am  grateful.  President 
Bok,  for  the  kind  words  in  your  citation. 
However,  I  regard  this  honor  as  more  than  a 
personal  recognition. 

I  consider  it  an  affirmative  of  your  abid- 
ing belief  in  the  universality  of  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  lil)erty  and  humar. 
rights.  Events  two  centuries  ago  earned 
Cambridge,  Boston,  and  the  surrounding 
region  the  sobriquet  "the  cradle  of  liberty." 
It  was  here  that  the  first  successful  struggle 
against  European  imperialism  t>egan.  It  was 
here— under  the  banner  "no  taxation  with- 
out representation"— that  the  idea  of  gov 
ernment  by  the  consent  of  the  governed 
first  gained  currency. 

Cambridge  and  Harvard  were  my  cradle  of 
liberty,  too.  I  arrived  from  a  country  that, 
in  my  lifetime,  had  not  known  democracy  or 
political  freedom.  As  an  undergraduate  I 
was  constantly  reminded  of  the  value  of  de 
mocracy  by  the  history  of  freedom  that  per 
meates  this  place.  It  was  not  just  the  histo- 
ry of  democracy  that  inspired  me  at  Har 
vard.  It  was.  above  all.  the  concrete  expres 
slon  of  it. 

My  Harvard  years.  1969  to  1973.  coincided 
with  growing  frustration  over  U.S.  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  was  particularly  true 
in  the  campuses  where  students  were  in  the 
forefront  of  those  protesting  the  Vietnam 
War.  For  me.  there  were  demonstrations  on 
Boston  Common  and  in  Washington:  mass 
meetings  at  Harvard  Stadium. 

Some  American  commentators  argued 
that  the  division  over  Vietnam  signalled 
American  weakness.  I  saw  it  as  a  measure  o( 
America's  greatness— a  reflection  of  democ- 
racy in  action— of  an  open  society,  which, 
because  it  is  open  has  the  means  of  regen- 
eration and  revitalization.  In  the  Pakistan 
of  those  days,  the  press  did  not  criticize  the 
government— because  the  government  con- 
trolled the  press. 

When  I  was  a  junior  at  Harvard,  Pakistan 
initiated  an  experiment  in  democracy.  The 
experience  is  instructive.  As  1971  ended,  our 
country  was  in  ruins.  A  third  of  the  terri- 
tory and  more  than  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion waus  gone,  the  result  of  a  military  defeat 
precipitated  by  military  repression  in  what 
was  then  East  Pakistan.  War  and  misman- 
agement had  left  our  treasury  empty  and 
our  economy  in  shambles.  Ninety-three 
thousand  Pakistani  soldiers  were  prisoners 
of  war,  threatened  by  their  captors  with 
trial  and  punishment.  Internal  discord  in 
West  Pakistan  threatened  the  survival  of 
what  was  left  of  our  country.  A  protracted 
period  of  military  rule  produced  this  catas- 
trophe. 

It  was  a  disaster  resulting  from  rule  with- 
out accountability,  brought  about  by  the  ar- 
rogance of  a  self-imposed  mission  to  save 
the  country  from  its  own  people.  In  the  face 
of  catastrophe,  what  did  our  military  lead- 
ers do?  They  turned  power  over  to  the  civil- 
ians, to  an  elected  Prime  Minister. 

In  a  pattern  repeated  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nels and  Argentine  junta,  our  military  said, 
in  essence,  "we  have  created  a  hopeless  situ- 
ation: we  now  wash  our  hands  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  resolve  it."  But  resolve  it  we  did. 
The  elected  Prime  Minister  negotiated  an 
honorable  peace  with  the  victor.  He  secured 
the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  He  put 
the  economy  back  on  its  feet.  And  he  initiat- 
ed a  program  of  social  and  economic  reform 
to  t>enefit  the  poor  and  dlsptossessed,  who 
are  the  majority  in  our  land. 

All  this  was  done.  I  might  add.  at  a  time  of 
global  economic  recession  brought  alwut  by 
the  oil  shocks  of  the  1970s.  What  then  hap- 
pened? As  is  the  case  of  democracies,  the  po- 
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liUcal  process  again  became  rambimctious. 
Opposition  poUticians  challenged  the  elect- 
ed government  In  the  press,  at  the  polls,  and 
In  the  streets. 

The  military  whose  dignity  was  restored 
by  the  elected  government  moved  In  "to  end 
the  squabbling  politicians."  The  new  dicta- 
torship proved  more  brutal,  more  deter- 
mined to  stay  in  power  than  any  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. Elections  were  promised  and  sum- 
marily cancelled.  The  elected  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  arrested  and  then,  under  the  cloak 
of  a  judicial  proceeding,  murdered.  Flog- 
ging. Imprisonment,  and  execution  became 
the  sUple  of  political  life  in  our  land.  Under 
the  circumstances  that  were  as  remarkable 
as  they  were  unexpected.  Pakistan  last  fall 
got  a  second  chance  at  democracy.  It  Is  an 
opportunity  we  must  not  lose. 

In  our  first  act.  I  am  happy  to  say,  our 
government  freed  all  political  prisoners  and 
commuted  all  death  sentences.  We  have  re- 
stored freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, and  freedom  of  the  press.  In  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  three  is  a  lively  opposition 
and.  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
State-owned  television  provides  full  cover- 
age of  their  activities.  Senator  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan.  who  recently  visited  me  in 
Islamabad,  once  wrote  that  "if  you  are  in  a 
country  where  the  newspapers  are  filled 
with  good  news,  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
jails  are  filled  with  good  men." 

Even  a  casual  review  of  our  press  would 
serve  to  confirm  the  obverse  of  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  Around  the  world  democra- 
cy is  on  the  march.  In  the  last  decade  Paki- 
stan is  only  the  most  recent  country  to 
change  course  from  dictatorship  to  democ- 
racy. 

But  we  must  be  realistic.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  democracy,  particularly  emerging 
democracy,  can  \3e  fragile. 

I  have  already  cited  the  experience  of  our 
last  democratic  government.  The  example  is 
not  confined  to  Pakistan.  In  the  Philippines. 
Corazon  Aquino's  three-year-old  democracy 
has  already  endured  several  coup  attempts. 
In  Argentina,  there  have  been  half  a  dozen 
military  rebellions.  In  Peru,  terrorism  and 
narcotics  threaten  a  15-year-old  experiment 
in  democracy. 

Democracy  needs  support  and  the  best 
support  for  democracy  comes  from  other  de- 
mocracies. Already  there  Is  an  Informal  net- 
work to  support  democracy.  Annually,  the 
United  States  prepares  a  repwrt  on  human 
rights  in  every  coimtry. 

In  prison,  I  was  heartened  to  learn  that 
the  Congress  had  linked  U.S.  assistance  to 
Pakistan.  In  the  Pell  Amendment,  to  the 
"restoration  of  full  civil  liberties  and  repre- 
sentative government  in  Pakistan." 

Friends  of  democracy  in  other  countries, 
including  Britain,  Caiuida,  and  Germany, 
sent  delegations  to  investigate  human  rights 
ibuses  in  Pakistan.  Our  elections  last  No- 
rember  16  were  made  easier  by  the  presence 
of  observers  sponsored  by  the  Democratic 
Pirty  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  British  Par- 
Utfflent,  and  the  South  Asian  Association 
for  Regional  Cooperation. 

This  Informal  network  for  democracy  can 
and  should  be  strengthened.  Democratic  na- 
tions should  forge  a  consensus  around  the 
most  powerful  political  idea  in  the  world 
today:  the  right  of  people  to  freely  choose 
ttelr  government. 

Having  created  a  bond  through  evolving 
■uch  a  consensus,  democratic  nations  should 
then  come  together  in  an  association  de- 
ilcned  to  help  each  other  and  promote  what 
li  a  universal  value— democracy. 

Not  every  democracy  organizes  Itself  in 
the  same  way:  nor  does  every  democracy  ex- 
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press  XtaeU  the  same  way.  But  there  are  two 
elements  I  consider  essential  to  all  democra- 
cies. These  are: 

1)  the  holding  of  elections  at  regular  in- 
tervals, open  to  the  participation  of  all  sig- 
nificant political  parties,  that  are  fairly  ad- 
ministered and  where  the  franchise  is  broad 
or  imiversal;  and 

2)  respect  for  fundamental  himian  rights 
including  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  freedom  of  association. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  members 
of  an  Association  of  Democratic  Nations  can 
help  each  other.  One  way  is  to  ensure  the 
Impartiality  of  elections.  After  all,  democra- 
cy as  a  system  of  government  can  only  work 
when  all  parilclpants  in  the  political  process 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  people. 

For  the  verdict  to  be  accepted  as  legiti- 
mate, elections  must  not  only  be  fair,  but 
they  must  also  be  seen  to  be  fair.  Interna- 
tional observer  missions  have  already  played 
critical  roles  in  ensuring  fair  outcomes  to 
elections  in  several  countries,  including 
mine. 

The  presence  of  observers  is  a  deterrent  to 
fraud.  The  observers'  report  can  help  legiti- 
mize an  election  in  an  emerging  democracy 
where  popular  skepticism  can  be  rife  (as  in 
South  Korea),  or  It  can  validate  local  per- 
ceptions of  fraud,  as  in  the  Philippines  and 
Panama. 

Observers  also  bring  television  cameras 
with  them.  It  is  harder  to  steal  an  election  if 
the  whole  world  is  watching,  and.  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Philippines  suggests,  at- 
tempted fraud  under  the  glare  of  television 
lights  can  help  galvanize  a  popular  uprising. 
There  are  other  ways  in  which  an  Associa- 
tion of  Democratic  Nations  can  provide 
some  protection  for  democratic  govern- 
ments in  the  Association.  In  countries  with- 
out established  traditions  of  representative 
government,  democracy  is  always  at  risk.  All 
too  often,  there  is  the  overly  ambitious  gen- 
eral, the  all-too-determined  fanatic,  or  the 
all-too-avaricious  politician.  The  Association 
of  Democratic  Nations  can  help  change  the 
calculus  for  each  of  these  potential  coup 
plotters  by  adding  the  element  of  Interna- 
tional opprobrium. 

The  Association  can  mobilize  internation- 
al opinion  against  the  leaders  of  any  coup. 
Ultimately,  I  believe,  the  door  should  be 
open  to  stronger  steps,  including  economic 
sanctions.  Democracy  depends  on  our  ability 
to  deliver  to  the  people. 

Many  new  democracies  find  that  dictator- 
ship has  left  them  with  empty  treasuries— 
because  of  reckless  spending  and  no  ac- 
countability under  dictatorship.  As  was  true 
for  new  democracies  in  other  lands— notably 
Argentina  and  Brazil— we  in  Pakistan  also 
found  that  dictatorship  had  left  the  state 
coffers  empty.  Our  situation  is  not  unique. 
Other  new  democracies  have  come  to  power 
to  find  the  cuplxjard  bare. 

The  Association  could  promote  the  idea 
that  foreign  aid  should  be  challenged  to  de- 
mocracies. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  re- 
warding an  idea  In  which  the  donors  believe. 
The  prospects  for  democracy  may  depend 
on  it.  Some  may  object  that  the  Association 
I  am  proposing  will  have  primarily  moral 
force. 

I  acknowledge  this,  but  I  would  urge  that 
morality  has  a  larger  power  in  international 
relations  than  conmionly  recognized.  Demo- 
cratic nations  can  also  cooperate  in  building 
an  International  machinery  to  protect 
human  rights  and  principles  of  justice  and 
due  process  of  law. 

National  efforts  to  strengthen  Institutions 
that    protect    people    from    human    rights 


abuses  and  guarantee  their  political  free- 
doms need  to  be  reinforced  at  the  interna- 
tional level. 

Dictatorships  will  always  seek  ways  and 
means  to  clothe  their  crime  in  the  garb  of 
legality— always  seek  to  settle  political 
scores  and  eliminate  opponents  in  the  name 
of  justice,  law,  and  due  process. 

The  instnmient  that  they  use  is  as  old  as 
political  history,  as  old  as  the  trial  of  Socra- 
tes. It  is  the  instrument  of  the  Political 
Trial— a  most  pernicious  and  destructive 
weapon,  which  In  the  hands  of  skillful  ma- 
nipulators is  extremely  effective  in  sup- 
pressing dissent  and  in  destroying  oppo- 
nents. I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  interna- 
tional community  makes  a  concerted  effort 
to  put  an  end  to  such  practices. 

In  my  country  many  of  those  who  resisted 
dictatorship— the  heroes  of  our  democratic 
struggle— were  young  men  and  women  of 
your  age.  Many  of  them  endured  long  peri- 
ods of  incarceration,  and  faced  charges  on 
political  trials  that  were  a  travesty  of  truth 
and  justice. 

Many  suffered  the  worst  forms  of  torture 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  physical  punish- 
ment of  flogging.  Indeed,  many  had  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  with  their  yoimg  lives. 
I  can  never  forget  what  they  endured.  I 
can  only  strive  with  all  my  strength  to  give 
meaning  to  what  they  sought— those  simple 
but  priceless  freedoms  that  you  here,  per- 
haps, take  for  granted. 

But  it  is  faith  that  inspired  and  provided 
sustenance  to  our  democratic  struggle- 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  our  cause, 
fsuth  in  the  Islamic  teaching  that  tyranny 
cannot  long  endure.'  How  wrong  therefore 
is  the  picture  that  is  often  painted  about 
Pakistan  as  a  country  that  cannot  l)e  demo- 
cratic because  it  is  Muslim.  I  have  often 
heard  the  argimient  that  a  Muslim  country 
as  such  cannot  have  or  work  democracy. 

But  I  stand  l>efore  you,  a  Muslim  woman, 
the  elected  Prime  Minister  of  a  hundred 
million  Muslims,  a  living  refutation  of  such 
arguments  and  notions.  This  has  not  hap- 
pened as  an  isolated  phenomenon. 

It  has  happened  because  the  people  of 
Pakistan  have  demonstrated,  time  and 
again,  that  their  faith  in  their  inherent 
right  to  fundamental  freedoms  is  Irrepressi- 
ble, that  they  will  always  fight  against  dic- 
tatorship. 

This  love  for  freedom  and  human  rights 
may  owe  a  considerable  deal  to  the  colonial 
legacy  and  to  the  example  of  Western  demo- 
cratic institutions.  But  It  arises  fundamen- 
tally from  the  strong  egalitarian  spirit  that 
pervades  Islamic  traditions.  The  Holy 
Quran  calls  upon  Muslims  to  resist  tyranny. 
DicUtorships  In  Pakistan,  however  long, 
have  therefore  always  collapsed  in  the  face 
of  this  spirit. 

Islam,  In  fact,  has  a  very  strong  democrat- 
ic ethos.  With  its  emphasis  on  Justice,  on 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  men  and 
women,  on  government  by  consiUtation  and 
consensus,  Islam's  essence  is  democratic. 

Pakistan  is  heir  to  an  Intellectual  tradi- 
tion of  which  the  illustrious  exponent  was 
the  poet  and  philosopher  Muhammad  Iqbal. 
He  saw  the  future  course  for  Islamic  soci- 
eties In  a  synthesis  between  adherence  to 
the  faith  and  adjustment  to  the  modem 
age. 

It  is  that  tradition  which  continues  to  in- 
spire the  people  of  Pakistan  in  their  search 
for  their  own  way  of  life  amidst  competing 
ideologies  and  political  doctrines.  Tolerance, 
open-mlndedness,  pursuit  of  social  Justice, 
emphasis   on   the   values   of   equality   and 
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socl«i  concord,  and  encouragement  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  are  some  of  its  hallmarks. 

It  drew  strength  from  the  fact  that  Islam 
admits  no  priesthood  and  that  Muslim  cul 
ture,  in  its  most  vital  and  creative  periods, 
accommodated  and  advanced  what  was  best 
In  other  cultures.  Intensely  devoted  as  the 
pioneers  of  this  tradition  were  to  the  Islam 
ic  spirit,  they  were  also  strongly  opposed  to 
bigotry  and  obscurantism  in  all  their  forms. 

Xenophobia  or  prejudice  against  other 
civilizations,  western  or  non-western,  was  re- 
pugnant to  their  outlook'.  I  am  indeed  proud 
of  this  heritage.  It  is  this  heritage  thai  has 
enabled  me  to  take  on  the  awesome  respon 
sibilities  of  the  Prime  Ministership  of  my 
country. 

As  my  country  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
greater  freedom  and  sets  the  priorities  that 
it  will  take  into  the  21st  century,  we  draw 
our  inspiration  from  what  the  poet-philoso- 
pher Iqbal  said— and  what  is  universally  ap- 
plicable: 

"Life  is  reduced  to  a  rivulet  under  dicta 
torship.  But  in  freedom  it  l>ecomes  a  bound- 
less ocean."  This  is  true  in  Pakistan,  and  on 
every  continent  on  earth.  Let  all  of  us  who 
t)elleve  in  freedom  Join  together  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty. 

Democratic  nations  unite. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  ACT 

BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  283 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Baucus) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
681)  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  mint  and  issue  coins  in 
commemoration  of  the  lOOth  anniver 
sary  of  the  statehood  of  Idaho.  Mon 
tana.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  strike  line  numbered  22. 

Renumber  (1)(B)  to  (IXA);  and  dxC)  to 
(IXB). 

On  page  7,  line  numbered  9.  after  Idaho 
Centennial ",  strike  "Commission  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    Foundation 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
AHB  STABILIZATION  Of  PRICES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabiliza 
tion  of  Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Ag 
riculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  August  3.  1989.  on 
the  preparation  for  1990  farm  bill: 
Sugar  and  honey.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  at  9:30  a.m.  in  SR-332. 

Senator  Kent  Cowrad  will  conduct 
the  hearing.  For  further  information 
please  contact  Miles  Goggans  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  224-2353  or  Bob 
Yoimg  of  the  full  committee  staff  at 
224-2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion of  Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Ag 


riculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  August  1,  1989,  on 
the  preparation  for  1990  farm  bill: 
Livestock  and  poultry.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  in  SR-332. 

Senator  Max  Baucus  will  conduct 
the  hearing.  For  further  information 
please  contact  Miles  Goggans  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  224-2353  or  Bob 
Young  of  the  full  committee  staff  at 
224-2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, will  hold  a  hearing  on  August  1, 
1989,  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
SR-332. 

Senator  Kent  Conrad  will  conduct 
the  hearing.  For  further  information 
please  contact  Suzy  Dittrich  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  224-5207. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSERVATION  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  Forestry  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
August  2,  1989,  on  water  quality  pro- 
tection. The  hearing  will  be  held  at  9: 
a.m.  in  SR-332. 

Senator  Wyche  Fowler.  Jr.  will  con- 
duct the  hearing.  For  further  informa- 
tion please  contact  DuBoise  White  of 
the  subcommittee  staff  224-5207. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  July  18,  1989,  9:30  a.m.  for 
a  hearing  to  consider  the  following  De- 
partment of  Energy  nominations:  Ste- 
phan  A.  Wakefield  to  be  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Energy:  J. 
Michael  Davis  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  (Conservation  and 
Renewable  Energy);  John  J.  Easton. 
Jr..  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  (International  Affairs  and 
Energy  Emergencies);  Jacqueline 
Knox  Brown  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  (Congressional  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs);  and  Harry 
M.  Snyder  to  be  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 


Senate  on  Tuesday,  July  18,  1989,  at 
9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  rising 
prescription  drug  prices  and  the 
impact  of  this  phenomenon  on  the  el- 
derly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAH 
APPAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  Tues- 
day, July  18,  1989,  at  3:30  p.m.  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Michael  Skarzynski  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFTAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Tuesday,  July  18, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  on  S.  1237,  the  Degrad- 
able  Commodity  Plastics  Procurement 
and  Standards  Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President!  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
July  18,  1989,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Rock- 
well Anthony  Schnabel,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Travel  and  Tourism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ABE  STOLARS  VISIT  TO 
WASHINGTON 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  celebrate  a 
very  special  event.  Abe  Stolar.  a  U.S. 
citizen  and  Chicago  native  is  visiting 
our  great  Capitol.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  citizens  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Washington  and  see  de- 
mocracy up  close.  But,  Abe  Stolar's 
visit  is  particularly  special.  Since  1974. 
Abe,  who  was  taken  by  his  family  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  early  1930's, 
has  fought  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  past  March,  after  many  unsuc- 
cessful efforts,  Abe,  his  wife  Gita,  and 
their  son.  Michael,  were  finally  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Abe  and 
Gita  are  now  visiting  our  Nation  so 
that  he  can  meet  and  personally  thank 
the  many  individuals  who  helped  his 
family  achieve  their  dream  of  free- 
dom. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Congressional 
Call   to  Conscience  of  the  Union  of 
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Council  for  Soviet  Jews,  I  took  great 
Interest,  along  with  my  close  col- 
league, Paul  Simon,  and  many  others, 
in  the  Stolar's  case.  This  evening,  to 
welcome  the  Stolar's  to  Washington, 
several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  will 
host  a  reception  In  Abe's  honor.  We 
hope  that  your  schedules  will  allow 
you  to  stop  by  and  meet  Abe  and  his 
wife  Gita.  They  are  a  courageous 
family,  and  a  poignant  reminder  that 
we  must  continue  to  press  for  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.* 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  S.  PORTER.  AN 

OUTSTANDING  WOMAN 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth S.  Porter,  an  outstanding  woman. 

She  was  a  pioneer— the  first  woman 
to  graduate  from  the  Christian  Theo- 
logical Seminary— during  a  time  when 
women  were  not  readily  encouraged  to 
go  into  the  ministry. 

Mrs.  Porter  is  known  nationally  as 
well  as  locally  as  an  advocate  for 
senior  citizens.  Nursing  homes  and 
(»nvalescent  homes  are  her  "second 
home."  She  has  received  many  honors 
and  citations  because  of  her  imtiring 
dedication  to  this  special  group  of 
people. 

Through  the  years  she  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  many  people  by  finding 
the  energy  to  serve,  to  work,  and  to 
lead— shouldering  coimtless  burdens 
with  entailing  good  humor  and  grace; 
she  has  used  her  own  money  and  col- 
lected money  from  friends  to  help 
others. 

Mrs.  Porter  serves  as  a  role  model 
for  many  yoimgsters  by  filling  them 
with  the  desire  to  "stay  in  school"  and 
to  "go  to  college."  She  is  constantly 
giving  them  encouragement. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting this  remarkable  lady.* 


ALLOCATION  OP  FISCAL  YEAR 
1990  SPENDING  AUTHORITY  TO 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEES  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  under 
section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  the  statement  of  manag- 
ers accompanying  a  conference  report 
on  a  concurrent  budget  resolution  in- 
cludes an  allocation  of  budget  totals 
among  the  conunittees  of  the  Senate 
«nd  House  of  Representatives  that 
have  jurisdiction  over  spending  au- 
thority. The  302(a)  allocation  of  the 
ftocal  year  1990  budget  totals  among 
the  Senate  committees  was  printed  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  fiscal 
year  1990  budget  resolution. 

Section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act  re- 
quires committees  to  allocate  such 
spending  authority  among  either  sub- 
(»mmittees  or  programs  within  their 
jurisdiction.  After  consultation  with 
appropriate  committees  of  the  other 
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House,  the  committees  are  required  to 
report  the  allocations  they  have  made 
to  their  respective  House. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
submits  the  following  report  in  com- 
pliance with  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act  allocating  its  direct  spend- 
ing authority  among  the  subconunit- 
tees.  I  ask  that  the  report  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  report  follows: 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices PuRsiiAifT  TO  Section  302(B)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
Mr.  NtJNN,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
was  allocated  certain  budget  authority  and 
outlays  by  the  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106, 
reports  the  division  of  such  allocations 
among  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

BACKGROUND 

Under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  the  statement  of  managers  ac- 
companying a  conference  report  on  a  con- 
current budget  resolution  Includes  an  allo- 
cation of  budget  totals  among  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  have  jurisdiction  over  spending 
authority. 

Section  302(b)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
committees  to  allocate  such  spending  au- 
thority among  either  subcommittees  or  the 
programs  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction. 
After  consultation  with  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  other  House,  the  conunittees 
are  required  to  report  the  allocations  they 
have  made. 

ALLOCATION  RECEIVED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  allocation  received  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  from  the  managers  of 
the  conference  was  in  two  parts:  (1)  direct 
spending  authority;  and  (2)  entitlements 
that  require  appropriations. 

The  direct  spendmg  authority  allocation 
was  made  to  this  committee  of  original  and 
complete  jurisdiction  for  the  federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  assumed  in  the  alloca- 
tion. 

Entitlements  and  other  direct  spending 
accounts  that  require  appropriations  were 
allocated  both  to  this  committee  and  to  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee  of  the  Senate. 
These  amounts,  therefore,  are  reflected  in 
the  reports  filed  by  both  committees  as  re- 
quired by  section  302(b). 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
ceived the  following  allocations  for  fiscal 
year  1990: 

Fiscal  Year  1990 
Direct  spending  authority:  Millions 

Budget  authority $46,882 

Outlays 32,778 

Entitlements  that  require  appro- 
priations: 

Budget  authority o 

Outlays 0 

ALLOCATIONS  MADE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  has  made  its  allocations 
among  the  several  subcommittees  as  shown 
in  the  following  table.  Budget  authority  and 
outlay  figxires  are  CBO  baseline  estimates 
incorporated  in  the  budget  resolution. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  allocated  in 
this  report  is  equal  to  the  allocations  made 
to  this  Conunittee  in  H.  Con.  Res.  106.  the 


Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1990. 


Fiscal  Year  1990 
Subconunlttee  on  Manpower  and 
Personnel: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Subcommittee  on  Readiness.  Sus- 
tamabllity  and  Support: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


muiom 

$46,835 

32,730 


46 
48 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ACCOUNT  ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1990  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

[Oalnair 


Aflnint 


Cormmee  total 
Budget  luOanf) 
Outlay 


SutxanmitlK  on  Mmpown  ml  Painwtl 

1  Actomt  Nim    Paymoit  to  mlitxy  rcdrenent  turn- 
Budget  autlunty 

AcoMit  Nuntai  §7  004(1  0  1  054— Outtiy 

2  Account  Hmt  MMvy  ntvnnent  tunl— Budiet  mttnnty 
Account  Itumter  97  8097  0  7  602— OufUy 

3  Accnint  Hmt  Educabon  lienefits  fund— Budtet  wttnnty 
Account  Nuntaf  97  8098  0  7  702-Ouaay 

4  Account  N»ne  H&celineous  trust  fund  (oOb  MstBi 
tienefits  and  senices)— Budpt  juttwnly 

Account  Numtiei  ?0  9971  0  7  705— Outlay      

5  Account  Name  Payment  o(  daro- Budiet  aotfnnty 

Account  Numtiei  84  8930  0  7  705— Ouflay  

6  Account  Name  Retired  pay  defense- Budget  authonly. . . . 
Account  Nunto  97  0030  0  1  602— Outlay 

Sulx»nmittee  suMota' 

Budget  auttMnty 

Outlay  . 


Subcommittee  on  Readness.  Sustainabilrty  and  Sipnrt 

1  Account  Name   Department  of  ttie  Navy  tru<t  funds— 
Budget  autlnrity 

Account  Nufflto  17  9972  0  7  051— Outlay 

2  Account    Name    Navy   trust    revolving    funds- Budget 
autlionty  _  _ 

Account  Numtaf  17  9981  0  8  051— Outlay ..-~~ 

3  Actnint  Name   Denartment  of  ttie  Amiy  tret  fw4l— 
Budget  authority  

Account  Numter  2l  9971  0  7  051— Ooday  

4  Account  Name  Surcharge  collectnis.  sales  of  commssafy 
stores.  Army— Budget  authority 

Account  Numtef  21  M20  0  8  051— Outlay 

5  Account  Name  Department  of  the  Air  Force  general  gift 
fund— Budget  aunnnty 

Account  Number  57  8928  0  7  051— OuOay 

6  Account  Name  Air  Force  trust  revotwng  funds- Budget 
authority 

Account  Nuinbei  57  9982  0  8  051-Oullay 

1  Account  Name  Claims.  Defense— Biilget  authonly      

Account  Number  97  0102  0  1  051— Outlay        .    _ 

8  Account  Name  Homconimers  assistance  fund,  Detoee— 
Budget  authority 

Account  Number  97  4090  0  3  051-Ouday 

9  Account  Name  Coast  (Mat  general  gift  fund— Budget 
authority 

Account  Number  69  8533  0  7  403-Out)ay 

10  Account  Name   Panama  Canal  rewMig  fund— Budget 
authority 

Account  Number  95  4061  0  3  403— Outlay 

li    Account  Name   Barry  Gddmter  scholarsh«  and  eicel^ 

lence  m  education  tuni— Budget  authority 
Account  Number  95  8281  0  7  502-Outlay 
12  Account  Name  Panama  Canal  Commissai  conpensatw 

lund- Budget  authority 
Account  Number  16  5155  0  2  602— Outlay      

Subcomnnnee  subtotal 

Budget  authority ^ 

Outlay 


S4i,U2 

32.778 


11.183 
11.183 
35.470 
21.409 
182 
138 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


46.835 
32,730 


27 

27 

e 

4 

0 
0 

0 

2 

0 
0 


46 
48 


Grand  total 

Budget  authority 
Outlay 


46.882 
32.778 


ASBURY     PARK,     NJ,     TO     CELE- 
BRATE POLISH  FREEDOM  DAY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  mayor  and  council  of  the  city  of 
Asbury  Park,  NJ,  have  proclaimed 
Sunday,  August  27,  1989,  Polish  Free- 
dom Day,  in  honor  of  the  50th  anni- 
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versary  of  an  event  decisive  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  attack  upon 
Poland  by  the  Nazi  and  Soviet  Hordes. 

I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brave 
Polish  people  who  fought  valiantly  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  Poland,  and  to  honor 
Polish-Americans,  who  have,  since  our 
Nation's  birth,  fought  for  freedom  and 
democracy  here  in  America.  Our 
Nation  is  a  stronger  Nation,  thanks  to 
the  contribution  of  generations  of 
Polish-Americans. 

We  seek  not  only  to  honor  the 
Polish-Americans  who  gallantly 
fought  against  the  forces  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  50  years  ago,  we  seek 
to  honor  also  a  people  that  is  right 
now,  bravely  continuing  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  democracy.  The 
recent  elections  in  Poland  mark  an  im- 
portant victory  in  that  struggle. 

I  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  the 
citizens  of  Asbury  Park  as  they  gather 
to  celebrate  the  Seventh  Annual 
Polish  Festival.  May  they  continue  to 
commemorate  this  important  day  for 
many  more  years  to  come.* 


AGRICULTURE  COMMODITY 

BASED       PLASTICS        DEVELOP 
MENT  ACT.  S.  244  AND  THE  DE 
GRADABLE   COMMODITY    PLAS 
TICS         PROCUREMENT         AND 
STANDARDS  ACT.  S.  1237 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  two  bills  which 
strive  to  promote  the  development  of 
degradable    plastics    markets    by    in 
creasing  the  purchases  of  these  items 
by    the    Federal    Government.    These 
two    bills,    introduced    by    my    distin 
guished  colleague  from  Ohio.  Senator 
Glewm.  are  the  Agriculture  Commodi 
ty-Based  Plastics  Development  Act  <S 
244)  and  the  Degradable  Commodity 
Plastics   Procurement    and   Standards 
Act  (S.  1237). 

The  United  States  is  currently  gen- 
erating approximately  160  million  tons 
of  solid  waste  each  year.  At  this  rate 
our  country  faces  the  prospects  of 
being  buried  by  our  own  garbage  in 
the  near  future. 

Storage  of  solid  waste  in  landfills  is 
currently  the  cheapest  form  of  dispos- 
al, however,  active  landfills  are  declin- 
ing rapidly.  The  EPA  estimates  that 
half  of  the  Nation's  6.000  municipal 
landfills  will  close  within  the  next  5 
years.  Added  to  this  problem  are  envi- 
ronmental concerns  associated  with 
landfills,  such  as  ground  water  con- 
tamination, surface  water  contamina- 
tion, and  methane  gas  generation. 

Currently,  it  is  estimated  that  plas- 
tics comprise  between  20-30  percent  of 
a  landfill  by  volume,  and  7  percent  by 
weight.  While  many  materials  in  an 
landfill  eventually  decompose,  plastics 
do  not. 

There  has  been  extensive  research 
into  a  new  kind  of  plastic  that  does  de- 
grade.    What    makes    these     plastics 


unique  is  the  addition  of  cornstarch, 
which  aids  in  the  decomposition  proc- 
ess. Use  of  these  new  biodegradable 
plastics  will  provide  a  new  market  for 
our  Nation's  agricultural  industry 
while  at  the  same  time  helping  our  en- 
vironment. 

S.  244  requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration 
to  encourage  the  development  and  use 
of  plastics  derived  from  certain  com- 
modities and  making  these  products 
available  to  Federal  agencies.  The 
GSA  Administrator  is  further  directed 
to  encourage  development  and  use  of 
biodegradable  agricultural  commodity- 
based  plastics  through  a  system  of 
preferential  Government  procure- 
ment, as  well  as  establish  an  inter- 
agency working  group  to  coordinate 
such  activities.  In  both  bills,  preferen- 
tial Government  procurement  by  the 
GSA  will  provide  incentive  for  further 
technological  development  of  biode- 
gradable plastics. 

In  addition.  S.  1237  establishes  an 
interagency  council  composed  of  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  in  consulta- 
tion with  private  agencies  demonstrat- 
ing interest  in  these  issues  to  develop 
uniform  standards,  definitions,  and 
testing  procedures  for  degradables. 

I  believe  that  opportunities  for  the 
expansion  of  agricultural  based  prod- 
ucts are  abundant.  Taking  the  case  of 
the  new  cornstarch-based  degradable 
plastics,  we  can  see  that  benefits  are 
not  limited  to  the  agricultural  market, 
but  may  extend  to  other  areas  such  as 
the  environment  and  technological  de- 
velopment in  a  similarly  beneficial 
manner. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  these  measures,  which 
encourage  us  to  make  the  most  from 
our  resources  in  an  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive manner.* 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGULA- 
TORY COMMISSION  MEMBER 
TERM  ACT  OF  1989.  S.  388 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
Member  Term  Act  of  1989.  S.  388.  This 
legislation  provides  for  5-year,  stag- 
gered terms  for  members  of  the  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[FERC].  Identical  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  House  indicates  the  uni- 
versal recognition  of  its  importance. 

As  the  FERC  exercises  important 
regulatory  powers  over  the  Nation's 
natural  gas  and  utility  industries,  this 
independent.  5-member  commission  is 
a  significant  determinant  for  the  Na- 
tion's energy  future. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  Congress,  the 
FERC  found  itself  in  a  quandry  when 
2  seats  on  the  commission  became 
empty  and  the  terms  of  2  more  mem- 
bers were  to  expire  shortly  thereafter. 
Because  a  situation  like  this  could 
leave  the  FERC  without  a  quorum  to 


conduct  business,  it  is  obvious  that  im- 
mediate rectification  of  conditions  of 
Meml)ers'  terms  are  necessary. 

Passage  of  S.  388  would  ensure  that 
this  situation  does  not  occur  again,  u 
the  bill  would  set  5-year,  staggered 
terms  of  office,  and  provides  that  each 
term  would  expire  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
year.  Currently,  continuous  expiration 
of  the  5  Members'  terms  are  in  1989, 
1991.  and  1992.  The  transition  to  fully 
staggered  terms  would  be  activated  for 
terms  ending  in  1993  through  1997. 
Thereafter  all  terms  will  be  based  on 
the  aforementioned  5-year  terms. 

This  legislation  provides  a  remedy  to 
preventing  the  events  of  last  year 
from  occurring  again.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  388.» 


COASTWEEKS  1989  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  166 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosporisor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  166  which  designates  the  3 
weeks  of  September  16-October  9  as 
'Coastweeks  '89". 

In  years  past  we  have  watched  with 
dismay  and  disgust  as  garbage  pollut- 
ed our  treasured  coastlines,  degenerat- 
ing not  only  the  scenic  beauty  of  these 
natural  resources  but  their  esthetic 
and  economic  values  as  well.  Congress 
has  recently  passed  legislation  which 
will  promote  beautification  of  our 
shores,  but  the  nationwide  participa- 
tion of  individuals  and  communities  in 
programs  such  as  "Coastweeks"  ex- 
press even  more  the  national  desire  to 
act.  not  just  speak  of  rectifying  the  sit- 
uatioris  endangering  our  shores.  Fish- 
ermen, scientists,  elected  officials  and 
environmental  organizations  are  just  a 
few  of  the  participants  who  will  work 
together  in  an  event  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  facing  our  coastal 
resources. 

The  purpose  of  "Coastweeks  '89 "  is 
to  bring  together  all  those  interested 
in  preserving  our  oceans  and  beaches 
and  devise  strategies  to  combat  the 
problem  of  coastal  pollution.  As  the 
program  ultimately  creates  a  forum 
for  educating  the  public  about  this 
detrimental  situation,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
worthy  resolution.* 


DEATH  OF  CHESTER  NORRIS 
LYNCH  II 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
sorrow  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  young  man  who  lost 
his  own  life  in  a  brave  attempt  to  save 
the  life  of  his  companion,  a  young 
woman.  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  two  articles,  one  from  the  Lex- 
ington Herald-Leader  and  one  from 
the  Barbourville  Mountain  Advocate, 
about  the  heroic  actions  of  Chester 
Norris  Lynch  II,  19,  of  Louisville,  KY. 
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Chester  Lynch  and  his  companion. 
Diana  Cook,  of  Louisa.  KY,  were  both 
students  at  Carl  D.  Perkins  Compre- 
hensive Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Thelma,  KY.  The  two  were  crossing  a 
140-yard-long  railroad  bridge  nearly  60 
feet  above  the  Levisa  Fork  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  on  May  28.  heading 
toward  the  center.  When  they  were 
about  halfway  across  the  bridge  an 
empty  coal  train  rounded  a  blind  curve 
heading  straight  for  them.  Chester 
reached  the  end  of  the  bridge  safely, 
but  Diana's  foot  had  gotten  caught  in 
one  of  the  4-inc^  spaces  between  the 
crossties  of  the  bridge.  In  complete 
disregard  for  his  own  safety,  Chester 
went  back  and  tried  to  save  her.  The 
engineer  slammed  on  his  emergency 
brakes  and  leaned  on  the  warning 
whistle  of  the  train,  but  he  did  not 
have  enough  room  to  stop  before  strik- 
ing the  two  students,  15  feet  away 
from  safety. 

Chester  was  an  active  member  of  the 
center's  basketball  team.  Having  re- 
ceived a  Kentucky  Colonelcy  about  5 
weeks  prior  to  the  accident,  he  was 
named  an  honorary  secretary  of  state 
on  May  18,  and  on  June  7  was  awarded 
the  city  of  Louisville's  Mayor's  Cita- 
tion for  Valor  for  his  act  of  bravery 
performed  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

Chester  Norris  Lynch  II  demonstrat- 
ed unbelievable  courage  in  trying  to 
save  Diana  Cook.  It  is  with  honor  and 
pride  that  I  share  his  story  with  my 
colleagues.  I  hope  that  they  take  note 
of  his  bravery  and  join  me  in  offering 
his  family  my  most  sincere  condo- 
lences. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Lexington  (KY)  Herald -Leader] 

Heroic  Rescue  Attempt  Cost  Studeht  His 
Life 

(By  Lee  Mueller) 

Paintsville.— It  might  have  been  a  scene 
out  of  a  movie.  But  this  was  real  life— and 
death. 

Two  19-ye&r-old  handicapped  students 
were  halfway  across  a  140-yard-long  railroad 
bridge  Sunday  afternoon  when  an  empty 
coal  train  rounded  a  blind  curve  and 
charged  straight  at  them. 

The  students.  Chester  Norris  Lynch  II  of 
Louisville  and  Diana  Cook  of  Louisa,  turned 
tnd  ran. 

Lynch,  a  member  of  a  basketball  team  at 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Comprehensive  RehabiliU- 
lion  Center  at  Thelma,  ran  ahead  of  Miss 
Cook  on  the  bridge's  crossties.  which  have  4- 
inch  spaces  between  them. 

About  60  feet  beneath  them  flowed  the 
Levisa  Pork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River.  Behind 
them,  the  CSX  engineer  slammed  on  his 
emergency  brakes  and  leaned  on  the  loco- 
motive's warning  whistle,  state  police  said. 

Lynch  reached  the  end  of  the  bridge,  the 
engineer  later  told  state  police,  but  then  he 
turned  and  ran  back  to  help  Miss  Cook. 
They  were  about  15  feet  from  safety  when 
the  train  ran  over  them,  police  said. 

"The  l)oy  did  a  pretty  brave  thing,"  troop- 
er Earl  Gorrell  said  yesterday.  "In  complete 
disregard  for  his  own  safety,  he  went  back 
»nd  tried  to  save  her.  There  was  an  act  of 
heroism  here." 


In  yesterday's  aftermath,  officials  at  the 
state  operated  rehabilitation  school  and 
other  authorities  were  sorting  out  details  of 
the  Incident. 

"It's  a  tragic,  unfortunate  incident  that 
we're  very  upset  about  and  are  trying  to 
deal  with."  said  William  G.  Duke,  director 
of  the  center. 

The  17-year-old  rehabilitation  center  pro- 
vides training  for  about  140  students  from 
across  Kentucky  who  have  either  physical 
or  mental  handicaps  or  both.  Most  of  the 
studentfi  stay  at  the  center. 

A  counselor  at  the  rehabilitation  center 
told  Trooper  Gorrell  that  neither  Lynch  nor 
Miss  Cook  was  physically  handicapped  or 
had  hearing  problems.  "He  (the  counselor) 
said  they  had  been  going  together  while  at 
the  center. "  Gorrell  said. 

Duke  said  details  of  students'  activities  at 
the  center  and  their  handicaps  are.  by  law. 
confidential.  "Both  were  fine  students  and 
were  progressing  well."  he  said. 

All  but  about  60  or  70  of  the  students  had 
gone  home  for  the  Memorial  Day  weekend. 
Duke  said. 

The  CSX  railroad  line  runs  in  front  of  the 
center,  crosses  Ky.  1107,  and  loops  around  a 
residential  area  before  it  crosses  the  86- 
year-old  steel  bridge,  which  is  mounted  on 
two  stone  pillars. 

"Ever  since  this  facility's  been  here,  we've 
been  concerned  about  the  railroad  track  and 
bridge,"  Duke  said.  "We're  continually  and 
constantly  dealing  with  that  problem. " 

Students  are  prohibited  from  walking  to 
Paintsville.  about  three  miles  away— a  rule 
aimed  at  keeping  them  off  the  railroad 
track  and  off  a  narrow  stretch  of  Ky.  40 
beside  the  river,  Duke  said. 

Violators  are  sometimes  restricted  to  their 
dormitories  or  have  passes  withdrawn,  Duke 
said.  "But  our  students  are  not  in  any  fash- 
ion confined  here. "  he  said.  "They  are  not 
coRunitted  here  in  any  form  or  fashion. 
This  is  strictly  voluntary." 

The  rules  apparently  did  not  stop  several 
rehabilitation  students  from  strolling  on  the 
railroad  tracks  or  walking  on  the  bridge. 

Don  Muncy  of  Thelma  lives  about  150  feet 
from  the  railroad  bridge. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  and  sometimes  in 
the  evening  after  classes.  "I've  seen  as  high 
as  10  go  down  through  here  at  a  time,  ' 
Muncy  said. 

"They  seemed  like  a  decent  bunch  of  kids. 
They  never  bothered  nobody.  They'd  just  go 
down  through  there,  looking  around." 

Gorrell  said  Lynch  and  Miss  Cook  appar- 
ently had  crossed  the  bridge  and  were  on 
their  way  back  to  the  rehabilitation  center- 
visible  from  the  bridge— when  the  east- 
bound  train  crossed  Ky.  1107  and  rounded 
the  bend. 

"There  were  two  engines,  and  they  were 
pulling  156  cars."  Gorrell  said.  "They  were 
only  traveling  about  30  miles  an  hour,  but  it 
still  took  them  900  feet  to  stop. " 

A  secretary  at  the  rehabilitation  center  in- 
formation desk  looked  up  and  said,  "the 
train  stopped  more  abruptly  than  she'd  ever 
seen  it  stop."  Duke  said. 

The  deaths  were  the  first  student  casuali- 
ties  on  the  railroad  tracks,  he  said. 

"Both  the  students  and  the  staff  are 
upset,"  Duke  said.  A  memorial  service  for 
the  two  victims  has  been  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  Wednesday,  he  said. 


[Prom  the  Barbourville  (KY)  Advocate, 
June  8.  1989] 

Former  Resident's  Graitdson  Loses  Life 

A  young  man  with  family  ties  to  Barbour- 
ville lost  his  life  May  28  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  save  a  girl  near  Paintsville. 

He  was  Chester  Norris  Lynch  II  of  Louis- 
ville, who  was  a  student  at  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center 
at  Thelma.  Ky. 

Chester,  who  was  19,  was  a  grand-nephew 
of  former  Barbourville  mayor  Lee  Lynch 
and  granclson  of  Curtis  Lynch,  now  of  Louis- 
ville, who  used  to  run  the  Courtesy  Cleaners 
at  Second  and  Matthew  Streets  In  the  city, 
Curtis  lived  here  between  1921  and  1954. 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader  last  week 
reported  that  Chester  had  been  walking 
with  a  friend  of  his  across  a  140-yard-long 
railroad  bridge. 

The  friend  was  Diana  Cook  of  Louisa,  Ky., 
who  also  was  a  student  at  the  Perkins 
Center.  She  also  was  19. 

The  two  were  about  halfway  across  the 
bridge  when  an  empty  coal  train  came 
around  a  blind  curve  toward  them.  About  60 
feet  below  the  bridge  was  the  Levisa  Pork  of 
the  Big  Sandy  River. 

Both  students  ran  on  the  bridge's  cross- 
ties  to  get  off  the  structure,  but  Miss  C(x>k's 
foot  got  caught  in  one  of  the  four-inch 
spaces  between  the  ties. 

Chester,  whose  nickname  was  "Check, " 
reached  safety  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  first 
but  when  he  saw  she  was  stuck  he  ran  back 
to  get  her.  The  train  struck  them  both. 

The  director  of  the  Perkins  Center  said 
afterward  that  the  railroad  track  and  the 
bridge  near  the  center  have  been  recognized 
to  be  safety  hazards  for  students,  who  are 
prohibited  from  walking  to  Paintsville  about 
three  miles  away.  But  the  rule  is  not  always 
ot)served.  he  said. 

Trooper  Earl  Gorrell  said  that  Chester's 
action  in  trying  to  rescue  the  girl  was  an  act 
of  heroism  "in  complete  disregard  for  his 
own  safety." 

Chester  played  on  the  basketball  team  at 
the  center.  His  father.  Chester  Lynch  Sr..  is 
a  Louisville  real  estate  broker  who  attended 
the  Barbourville  School  as  a  youth  where 
he  was  known  as  Norris  Lynch  and  also 
played  softball  in  the  city. 

His  son.  Chester,  had  received  a  Kentucky 
Colonelcy  about  six  weeks  ago  and  also  was 
named  an  Honorary  Secretary  of  State.  He 
suffered  from  dyslexia,  a  disturbance  of  the 
ability  to  read. 

Among  his  survivors  he  left  three  sisters. 
Donna  Dwell  and  Christine  Lynch  of  Camp- 
bellsville.  and  Malissa  Heron  of  Louisville, 
and  four  brothers.  Donnie,  Joshua.  Robert 
and  Micah,  all  of  Michigan. 

Graveside  services  were  held  at  a  family 
plot  at  the  Barbourville  Cemetery  on  May 
31  after  a  funeral  at  the  O.D.  White  Funer- 
al Home  in  Louisville.* 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK— RE- 
FLECTIONS ON  CURRENT  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  take  heart  in  the  movement  toward 
freedom  in  several  of  the  world's  caip- 
tive  nations.  One  of  the  most  striking 
developments  in  the  past  few  weeks 
has  occurred  in  Poland.  Solidarity,  the 
independent  Polish  labor  union,  has 
not  only  been  included  in  the  political 
process,  but  it  is  now  ackowledged  as 
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the  government's  official  opposition. 
The  overwhelming  victory  of  Solidari- 
ty In  the  recent  open  elections  was  a 
decisive  victory  for  the  once  under- 
ground labor  movement,  a  victory  for 
democracy,  and  a  triumph  for  Poland. 

In  Hungary,  the  rapidly  changing 
economic  and  political  structure  has 
evoked  the  support  of  President  Bush. 
On  July  12,  at  the  Karl  Marx  Econom- 
ics University  in  Budapest,  the  Presi- 
dent offered  $25  million  in  support  of 
Hungary's  private  sector  and  stated 
that  he  would  seek  commitments  from 
the  leading  democracies  to  provide 
Hungary  with  a^lditional  economic  and 
technical  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
highlight  several  recent  events  in  Lith- 
uania. On  March  26.  1989.  Sajudis.  the 
Lithuanian  reform  movement,  took  38 
of  40  contestable  seats  in  the  Congress 
of  People's  Deputies.  Furthermore,  on 
May  18.  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  Lithua- 
nia adopted  a  resolution  reasserting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Lithuanian  re- 
public. These  constitutional  amend 
ments  enable  Lithuania  to  veto  Soviet 
legislation  which  it  deems  to  be 
threatening  to  the  cultural  integrity 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  Similar  to 
the  Polish  experience,  this  kind  of  in 
stitutional  reform  promises  the 
smoothest  path  to  state  sovereignty 
and  durable  economic  and  political 
reform. 

In  other  captive  nations,  however, 
the  prospects  for  democracy  are  con 
siderably  less  certain.  One  need  only 
think  back  to  the  events  of  Tianan- 
men Square,  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  The  PRC  has  enjoyed  en- 
couraging economic  progress  for  at 
least  a  decade.  Unfortunately,  the  Chi 
nese  government  has  continued  to  rule 
8LS  a  lumbering  and  corrupt  bureaucra- 
cy despite  profound  economic  growth 
and  development.  Chinas  experience 
provides  an  important  lesson  for  those 
governments  in  whose  hands  lie  the 
destinies  of  the  captive  nations.  Eco- 
nomic reform  alone  cannot  meet  the 
people's  demand  for  freedom:  ulti- 
mately, the  people  must  be  integrated 
into  the  political  process. 

The  recent  events  in  the  Soviet 
Ukraine  are  also  of  great  concern  to 
me.  On  March  12,  1989.  a  peaceful 
demonstration  for  human,  cultural, 
and  religious  rights  was  met  with 
brutal  force  by  the  Soviet  Special 
Forces.  Tragically,  over  300  Ukrainians 
were  arrested  and  several  national 
rights  activists  were  detained  and 
beaten  by  Soviet  authorities.  Despite 
the  forcefulness  with  which  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  promotes  perestroika.  the 
oppression  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
stands  out  as  a  glaring  contradiction 
to  the  espousal  of  openness  and  tolera- 
tion of  dissent. 

The  exciting  development*  in  the 
captive  nations  have  taken  on  a  mo- 
mentum of  their  own.  For  most  of 
these     nations.     Mr.     President,     the 


future  looks  bright  indeed.  For  others, 
such  as  China  and  Ukraine,  one  can 
only  hope  that  democracy  prevails 
over  tyranny  and  the  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  authority.  The  United  States 
can  help  by  expressing  its  revulsion 
with  the  shame  of  Tiananmen  Square 
and  the  recklessness  of  Soviet  force  in 
Lviv. 

The  captive  nations  now  present 
even  a  greater  challenge  to  the  two  su- 
perpowers than  ever  before.  As  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  promote 
political  openness  and  economic  re- 
structuring within  the  Russian  repub- 
lic, it  must  extend  glasnost  and  peres- 
troika to  all  republics  under  Soviet 
control.  For  the  United  States,  the 
challenge  of  the  captive  nations  is  two- 
fold. On  the  one  hand,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  force  the  hand  of 
change  beyond  what  the  agents  of 
change  can  peacefully  accommodate. 
On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  neglect  to  engage  the  captive 
nations  with  our  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic presence,  and  with  our  values.* 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  week  of  July  has  been  pro- 
claimed "Captive  Nations  Week  '  every 
year  since  1959.  I  would  like  to  voice 
my  support  for  Captive  Nations  Week 
1989. 

Real  progress  is  being  made  in 
Poland  and  Hungary,  but  we  still  have 
not  seen  completely  free  elections  in 
any  East  bloc  country.  Some  nations, 
like  Bulgaria.  East  Germany,  and  Ro- 
mania, have  not  even  begun  to  make 
the  mov;  toward  greater  political  and 
economic  liberties.  A  truly  free  and 
fair  election  in  any  Eastern  European 
country  would  turn  out  the  ruling 
Communhst  parties  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin. 

Democratic  ideals  hold  a  powerful 
appeal  for  people  everywhere.  The 
United  States  must  always  be  there  to 
support  these  ideals  and  keep  the 
flame  of  hope  alive  among  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  world.  We 
should  always  encourage  those  strug- 
gling for  freedom.  We  should  do  what 
we  can  to  peacefully  change  the  status 
of  captive  nations  to  that  of  free  and 
prosperous  nations. 

1  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sending  this  message  to  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. • 


CARMEN  ROMANO 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
every  once  in  a  while  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  some  of  Con- 
necticut s  community  leaders.  Today.  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes 
about  Carmen  Romano,  a  man  who 
has  dedicated  much  of  his  life  to  help- 
ing Connecticut's  elderly. 

Mr.  Romano,  who  is  currently  serv- 
ing   as    chairman    of    the    Governors 


Council  on  Aging,  first  began  serving 
Connecticut's  elderly  in  1957.  In  that 
year,  he  was  appointed  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Services  for  Elder- 
ly Persons.  He  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  committee  for  5  years  until  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Aging, 
whose  authorizing  legislation  he 
helped  draft,  was  created. 

In  my  hometown  of  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Romano's  work  is  evident  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  1958.  he  opened  the 
first  senior  citizen  center  in  New 
Haven,  a  project  he  had  worked  on  for 
a  number  of  years.  Not  being  one  to 
rest  on  his  laurels.  Mr.  Romano  served 
as  a  consultant  for  the  Commission  on 
Aging  in  New  Haven,  which  built  a 
new  senior  center  on  Pool  Road.  Addi- 
tionally. Mr.  Romano  directed  a  prere- 
tirement program  for  the  employees 
of  the  Winchester  Co..  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  New  Haven,  with  labor  and 
management  participation. 

I  would  be  remiss  to  say  that  Mr. 
Romano  has  helped  only  Connecti- 
cut's elderly.  Over  the  years,  his  inno- 
vative ideas  and  programs  have  been 
instituted  by  communities  all  over  the 
country.  Additionally.  Mr.  Romano 
has  twice  attended  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

For  his  work,  Mr.  Romano  has  re- 
ceived numerous  awards  such  as  the 
Society  of  Gerontology  David  C.  King 
Award,  the  New  Haven  Senior  Council 
Award,  and  the  Nutmeg  Club  of  New 
Haven  Award  for  his  time  and  effort 
on  behalf  of  senior  citizeris. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  will  take  note  of  Carmen  Ro- 
mano's dedication  and  join  me  in 
thanking  him  for  all  the  outstanding 
work  he  has  done  on  behalf  of  the  eld- 
erly.* 


USE  OF  POISON  GAS  IN  SOVIET 
GEORGIA 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  9,  1989.  Georgian  authorities 
used  poisonous  gas  to  quell  a  national- 
ist demonstration  in  Soviet  Georgia. 
This  action  was  in  complete  violation 
of  recognized  international  codes  of 
conduct,  and  constitutes  a  serious  vio- 
lation of  human  rights.  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  openly  recognized  the  trage- 
dy, and  have  replaced  Georgia's  I*rime 
Minister  and  the  head  of  the  Georgian 
Communist  Party. 

In  response  to  this  tragedy,  House 
Resolution  144  was  introduced  on  May 
2.  1989.  I  believe  that  this  resolution 
coricctly  expresses  outrage  with  this 
type  of  action,  and  will  support  similar 
legislation  that  may  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate  concerning  this  issue. 
I    ask    that    the    following    articles, 

Party  Chief:  Army  Used  Poison  Gas 
on  Georgians,"  from  the  Boston 
Globe,  published  April  26,  1989.  and. 

U.S.  Doctors  Say  Soviets  Used  Potent 
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Tear  Gas,"  also  from  the  Boston 
Globe,  published  May  26.  1989,  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Party  Chief:  Ahmt  Uskd  Poison  Gas  ok 

Qeorgiams 

(By  Robin  Lodge) 

Tbilisi.  Sovirr  Uniom.— Georgia's  new 
Communist  Party  leader  acknowledged  yes- 
terday that  many  of  the  20  civilians  who 
died  in  protests  in  the  capital  of  the  Soviet 
republic  this  month  were  killed  by  poison 
gas  used  by  troops. 

The  official.  Givi  Gumbaridze.  said  the 
affair  had  caused  a  crisis  of  confidence  in 
the  Communist  Party  and  had  seriously 
harmed  the  process  of  reform. 

"It  has  been  established  that  tear  gas  was 
used.  And  a  second  type  of  gas  was  also 
used.  There  are  cases  of  poisoning,  and 
some  people  died,"  he  told  visiting  foreign 
Journalists. 

Until  yesterday,  Soviet  officials  have  said 
only  that  tear  gas  of  the  type  used  in  other 
countries  to  disperse  rioters  was  used  on 
April  9.  despite  statements  to  the  contrary 
by  the  Georgian  Health  Ministry. 

The  remarks  by  Gumbaridze,  appointed 
after  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  She- 
vardnadze went  to  Tbilisi,  was  the  most  au- 
thoritative yet  on  the  use  of  poison  gas. 

'There  was  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  the 
party  and  we  do  not  think  that  crisis  is 
over, "  Gumbaridze  told  the  reporters  at  the 
city's  conununlst  headquarters.  "There  is 
gtill  a  deficit  of  trust  by  the  people;  this  Is 
in  no  doubt." 

Gumbaridze,  who  previously  served  as  the 
republic's  KGB  security  police  chief,  re- 
placed Dzhumbar  Patlashvlll,  who  stepped 
down  with  Georgia's  prime  minister  and 
president  after  the  killings. 

He  was  speaking  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  government  building  on  Tbilisi's 
Rustavell  Prospekt  where  the  troops,  also 
armed  with  clubs  and  shovels  and  backed  by 
tanks,  attacked  some  10.000  demonstrators 
calling  for  nationalist  reforms. 

Six  prominent  Intellectuals,  recently  elect- 
ed to  the  new  Soviet  parliament,  said  last 
week  the  demonstration  was  "essentially 
peaceful"  and  the  troops  had  not  been  pro- 
voked. 

Gumbaridze  said  blame  for  the  heavy- 
handed  treatment  of  the  gathering  lay  with 
a  small  group  within  the  Georgian  Party 
who  took  the  decision  to  send  in  the  troops 
without  consultation. 

Gumbaridze  said  specialists  from  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  had  come  to  help  people  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  the  poisoning. 

But  members  of  an  Independent,  officially 
sanctioned  commission  set  up  to  investigate 
the  affair  said  doctors  were  still  unable  to 
treat  gas  victims  or  establish  what  types  of 
gas  were  used. 

U.S.  Doctors  Say  Soviets  Used  Potent 

Tear  Gas 

(By  Anne  Wyman) 

An  old  and  particularly  harsh  form  of  tear 
gas  was  among  those  used  against  national- 
ist demonstrators  In  Soviet  Georgia  last 
month,  according  to  three  American  doctors 
who  returned  from  the  area  this  week. 

Human  rights  were  violated  by  the  use  of 
tear  gas  against  a  civilian  population  and 
also  by  failure  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
gag  80  doctors  could  treat  victims,  the  Amer- 
ican doctors  charged  yesterday. 

Uncertainty  about  the  cause  of  death  of 
20  persons  and  the  Illness  of  some  4,000 
more    during    peaceful    demonstrations   on 


April  9  created  panic  and  hysteria  among 
the  1.3  million  people  of  Tlbllsl,  said  Dr. 
Jennifer  Leaning,  chief  of  emergency  serv- 
ices at  the  Harvard  Community  Health 
Plan. 

Leaning  is  a  member  of  the  Somerville- 
based  PhyslcUns  for  Human  Right£,  which 
made  the  trip  at  the  invitation  of  a  commit- 
tee headed  by  Andrei  D.  Sakharov.  the 
Soviet  physicist  and  human  rights  activist. 

The  people  of  Soviet  Georgia  "could  not 
believe  the  military  had  come  In  and  killed 
their  people  and  used  r>oison  gas."  Leaning 
said.  "It  was  as  if  It  had  happened  In  Brook- 
line,  Mass." 

In  an  unusual  piece  of  medical  detection, 
the  team,  which  Included  Dr.  Barry  H. 
Rumack,  director  of  the  poison  center  at 
Denver  General  Hospital  In  Colorado,  and 
Dr.  Ruth  A.  Brown  of  McLean  Hospital  in 
Belmont,  were  able  to  Identify  the  gas 
chloropicrin  as  the  cause  of  conflicting 
symptoms  In  victims  of  the  April  9  clash. 

The  Soviet  government  at  first  denied  the 
use  of  any  gas  In  the  confrontation,  then 
was  forced  to  admit  the  use  of  two  forms  of 
tear  gas  commonly  called  CN  and  CS.  What 
puzzled  doctors  in  Tiblisi  were  symptoms  in- 
consistent with  either  gas.  such  as  dry 
mouth,  enlarged  pupils  and  reduced  bowel 
activity. 

Arriving  almost  10  days  after  the  demon- 
stration, the  Americans,  working  with  a 
team  of  French  doctors  and  local  physi- 
cians, received  "autopsy  material  that  was 
so  scrambled  It  was  Impossible  to  tell  the 
cause  of  death."  said  Leaning. 

Patient  records  were  reviewed  and  a  Geor- 
gian neurosurgeon  who  had  been  gassed 
during  the  demonstration  was  able  to  recall 
the  symptoms  precisely.  Finally.  Rumack 
used  the  University  of  Tiblisi's  mass  spec- 
trometer to  confirm  the  presence  of  chloro- 
picrin in  a  canister  found  at  the  demonstra- 
tion site. 

The  chemical,  used  In  riot  control  and 
military  training  during  World  War  I  and 
before  the  1960s,  Is  restricted  to  use  as  a  fu- 
mlgant  for  rodents  and  bugs  and  requires  a 
licensed  operator  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
usually  not  fatal  and  its  effects  wear  off  in 
seven  to  20  days,  Rumack  said. 

"Both  the  French,  the  Georgians  and  our- 
selves agreed  on  the  entire  process." 
Rumack  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

Weeks  after  the  demonstration,  hundreds 
of  children  began  showing  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning. These  were  determined  to  be  entire- 
ly psychosomatic. 

"The  while  populace  was  suffering  acute 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder,  including 
some  doctors."  said  Brown,  who  helped  ex- 
plain the  poison  during  a  two-hour  televi- 
sion program  in  Soviet  Georgia.* 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTI"VE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nomination: 
Calendar  No.  item  227,  Lt.  Gen.  Clau- 
dius E.  Watts  III,  to  be  appointed  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  Air  Force. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominee  be  confirmed;  that 
any  statements  appear  in  the  Record 
as  if  read;  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 


laid  upon  the  table;  that  the  Presi- 
dent, be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action;  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed  as  follow: 

Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Claudius  E.  Watts  III.  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Sentor  Nunm  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  their  expedi- 
tious handling  of  the  retirement  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Bud  Watts,  and  I  Join  Senator 
Thurmokd  in  urging  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  ordinarily  the  retire- 
ment of  a  distinguished  officer  is  an 
occasion  for  regret.  The  beauty  of  this 
particular  retirement,  however,  is  that 
our  Nation  will  not  lose  the  talents 
and  skills  of  this  outstanding  general 
officer.  Properly  understood.  Lieuten- 
ant General  Watts  is  not  retiring  from 
the  Air  Force,  he  is  retiring  to  The 
Citadel.  After  a  highly  competitive  se- 
lection process,  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  the  The  Citadel  voted  without  dis- 
sent to  tap  Lieutenant  General  Watts 
as  the  17th  president,  in  the  college's 
distinguished  history.  I  think  it  is  a 
superb  choice. 

The  fact  is  that  Lieutenant  General 
Watts  embodies  the  highest  qualities 
of  character  and  leadership.  He  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  kind  of  officer 
and  gentleman  The  Citadel  strives  to 
mold.  A  native  of  Cheraw.  SC.  Bud 
Watts  graduated  from  the  The  Citadel 
in  1958,  won  a  Pulbright  Scholarship, 
and  earned  a  master's  degree  from 
Stanford's  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness. Most  recently,  he  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  as  comptroller  of  the 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  Senator 
Thurmond  in  congratulating  The  Cita- 
del on  its  excellent  choice.  In  approv- 
ing this  retirement  list,  the  Senate 
also  extends  to  Lieutenant  General 
Watts  its  best  wishes  for  success  at 
The  Citadel.  Bud  Watt's  distinguished 
career  of  public  service  now  begins  a 
new  and  important  chapter. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  legislative  session. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR— 
H.R.  1860 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  1860, 
a  bill  relating  to  Federal  annuitants 
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who  are  reemployed  for  the  purpose  of 
the  1990  census,  just  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK- 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  281 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  281.  which  designates 
the  Cordell  Bank  National  Marine 
Sanctuary,  just  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  be  held  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  item  No.  155.  S. 
681.  which  requires  the  minting  and  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  coin  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  statehood  of 
Idaho,  Montana.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  681)  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  and  issue  coins  in  com 
memoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
statehood  of  Idaho,  Montana,  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Washington,  and 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con 
sideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  283 

(Purpose;  To  make  certain  technical 
corrections) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Baucus,  I  send  a  techni- 
cal amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr  Mitchell]. 
for  Mr.  Baucus,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  283. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  2.  strike  line  numbered  22. 

Renumber  (IKB)  to  (IKA);  and  iluC)  to 
(1)(B). 

On  page  7,  line  numbered  9.  after  Idaho 
Centennial",  strike  -Commission  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Poundation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  283)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  S.  681 
is  an  amended  version  of  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced I.»5t  year  to  commemorate  the 
centennial  of  statehood  for  six  North- 
western States.  It  has  been  100  years 
since  the  States  of  Montana,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  Washington  entered  the  Union. 
To  commemorate  this  singular  event, 
this  bill  would  authorize  the  striking 
of  both  palladium  and  silver  coins  de- 
signed to  highlight  the  unique  herit- 
age and  importance  of  these  six 
States. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  Senators 
Burns,  Aoaus,  Burdick,  Conrad, 
Daschle,  Evans,  McClure,  Pressler, 
Simpson,  Symms,  and  Wallop  join  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

The  States  that  are  to  be  commemo- 
rated by  this  coin  represent  the  culmi- 
nation of  Thomas  Jefferson's  vision, 
the  unchartered  and  courageous  jour- 
ney of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  the  subse- 
quent settlement  by  people  that  drew 
their  inspiration,  vision,  and  strength 
from  the  very  land.  It  is  a  land  of 
great  rivers— the  Missouri,  Columbia, 
and  Snake,  the  Powder,  Sweetwater, 
Salmon,  and  Yellowstone;  and  great 
mountains— the  Wind  River  Range 
and  Tetons,  the  Rockies,  the  Bitter- 
roots,  and  Cascades. 

Just  as  importantly,  it  is  a  land  of 
great  people— pioneering,  enduring 
people  with  a  sense  of  optimism  and 
community,  people  who  have  helped 
define  the  American  character,  people 
from  Calamity  Jane  and  Wild  Bill 
Hickock  to  Jeannette  Rankin  and 
Mike  Mansfield.  A  land  where  Crazy 
Horse  rode  at  will  and  Custer  rode  his 
last. 

These  States  represent  the  culmina- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson's  dream  of 
one  land,  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 
Land  stretching  from  the  Minnesota 
borders  to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
and  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Laramie  Trail  were  brought  together. 
The  result  was  statehood  for  the  great 
agricultural  heartland  and  the  north- 
em  tier  of  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

This  is  a  land  of  immigrants  from 
Europe  and  the  Orient;  this  is  a  land 
where  native  Americans  are  a  proud 
part  of  our  heritage.  The  coin  that  will 
commemorate  these  six  States  will  un- 
derscore the  brilliance  of  Jefferson's 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster's foresight  in  claiming  the  Oregon 
Territory  through  the  Webster-Ash- 
burton  Treaty. 

From  the  rain  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  the  Rockies  and  onward 
to  the  Great  Plains,  this  is  a  land  of 
salmon  and  shipbuilding,  coal  and 
cattle,  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  Parks, 
the  Olympics  and  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene. 
But  most  importantly,  this  is  a  land  of 
people— sturdy  people— as  unique  as 
the  coin  that  will  be  struck  for  this  oc- 
casion. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  personal  thanks  to  Senator  Riegle 
for  his  help  with  this  bill  and  to 
Sharon  Bauman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee staff  whose  expertise  in  re- 
drafting and  improving  the  original 
bill  was  most  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  time  draws  short  to 
enact  this  legislation  in  order  to  guar- 
antee that  this  commemorative  coin 
presents  the  people  of  these  six  States 
with  the  kind  of  acknowledgment  they 
deserve.  It  is  a  fact  that  not  a  single 
commemorative  honors  a  city  or  State 
in  the  Intermountain  West.  Thus,  this 
coin  would  be  an  important  reminder 
and  recognition  of  the  grandure  of 
this  region  and  the  goodness  of  the 
people  it  will  represent. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Statehood  Centenni- 
al Commemorative  Coin  Act  of  1989  of 
which  I  am  an  original  sponsor.  This 
bill  commemorates  the  centennial  of 
statehood  for  six  northwestern 
States— Idaho,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming— by  minting  silver  and 
palladium  coins. 

Mr.  President,  legend  has  it  that  the 
name  Idaho  comes  from  an  Indian 
word  meaning  light  on  the  mountains 
or  gem  of  the  mountains.  Although 
historians  have  done  their  jobs  and 
told  we  Idahoans  that  our  long-held 
belief  about  the  origin  of  our  State's 
name  is  a  myth,  the  reality  is  that 
Idaho  is  the  gem  of  the  mountains. 

The  Commemorative  Coin  Act  will 
help  celebrate  the  100th  year  of  the 
gem  of  the  mountains  by  minting  1 
million  silver  coins.  Silver  is  one  of 
Idaho's  gems.  In  fact,  Idaho  is  the 
largest  silver  producer  in  the  United 
States.  It  accounts  for  close  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  Nation's  production. 

The  silver  coins  will  be  90  percent 
silver  and  10  percent  alloy.  The  coins 
will  be  engraved  on  one  side  with  the 
Centennial  States'  regional  logo  which 
depicts  the  centennial  States  and  on 
the  other  with  busts  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  Lewis  and  Clark  overlook- 
ing the  Missouri  River.  Silver  for  the 
coins  will  come  from  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile. 

In  addition,  profits  from  coin  sales 
will  go  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  to  pro- 
vide $1.5  million  for  Documents  West. 
Mr.  President,  title  II  of  this  bill  will 
allow  the  Secretary  to  mint  and  issue 
proof  sets  containing  90  percent  silver. 
Proof  sets  have  not  contained  silver 
since  1965  when  the  circulating  coin- 
age ceased  to  be  made  of  silver. 

A  recent  poll  conducted  by  Coin 
World  showed  that  collectors  over- 
whelmingly prefer  commemorative 
coins  made  of  silver.  Two  thousand 
collectors  were  polled  and  50  percent 
indicated  they  preferred  silver  to  gold 
or  clad.  This  Is  a  strong  indication  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  these 
coins.  Experienced  retailers  claim  that 
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sales  of  the  proof  sets  would  double  if 
the  dime,  quarter  and  half-dollar  were 
made  of  traditional  90  percent  silver. 

Proof  coins  composed  of  90  percent 
sUver  would  consume  approximately 
six-tenths  of  an  ounce  of  silver  per  set. 
Thus,  if  sales  remain  constant,  over  2 
million  ounces  of  silver  would  be  con- 
sumed per  year.  If  the  retailers  predic- 
tions are  accurate,  over  4  million 
ounces  would  be  consumed.  This  silver 
wiU  come  from  the  National  E>efense 
Stockpile. 

The  Mint's  very  successful  regular 
five-coin  proof  set  program  has  tradi- 
tionally achieved  sales  of  3.5  to  4  mil- 
lion sets  annually.  Beginning  in  1988, 
the  Mint  further  enhanced  this  suc- 
cessful program  by  offering  the  sets  to 
coin  dealers  in  bulk  quantities  with 
discounted  prices.  This  marketing 
move  increased  sales  of  regular  proof 
sets  by  half  million  sets.  We  expect 
the  silver  proof  sets  to  be  marketed  in 
a  similar  manner.  Annual  sales 
through  these  two  channels  is  expect- 
ed to  match,  if  not  exceed,  the  sale  of 
the  regular  proof  coin  sets,  and  con- 
sume 2  to  3  million  oiuices  of  silver 
each  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  spon- 
sor of  this  important  legislation  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  our  effort 
to  celebrate  this  historic  event. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Treasury  to  mint  and  issue 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  Idaho, 
Montana.  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
Beginning  in  November  and  continu- 
ing through  the  next  2  years,  no  fewer 
than  six  States  will  celebrate  100  years 
of  statehood. 

In  1889.  North  and  South  DakoU, 
Montana,  smd  Washington  were  grant- 
ed statehood.  The  following  year, 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  created 
my  home  State  of  Idaho  as  well  as 
Wyoming.  Together,  these— the  39th 
through  44th  States— made  up  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States.  Also  in  1889.  the  United 
States  was  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 
The  East  had  long  been  settled  and 
civilized,  but  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  the  country  was  still  raw  and 
untamed.  Statehood  for  this  northern 
tier  meant  the  official  end  of  the  fron- 
tier. Railroads  had  already  spanned 
the  prairies  and  mountains;  now  the 
ranges  would  be  fenced  and  the  lands 
would  be  tilled.  Only  Utah,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  were  needed 
to  complete  the  continental  union. 

The  celebrating  of  the  next  2  years 
will  offer  Americans  a  rare  opportuni- 
ty to  sample  a  wide  variety  of  histori- 
cal exhibits  and  recreations  as  well  as 
the  small  towns  so  characteristic  of 
the  West.  Each  of  the  six  States  will 
have  events  that  focus  on  their  own 
unique  history  and  culture,  but  many 


States  are  also  planning  joint  celebra- 
tions with  other  States. 

In  my  home  State,  the  Idaho  Cen- 
tennial Foundation  has  produced  a 
fine  guide  to  products  and  sponsors  of 
Idaho's  centennial.  In  addition,  many 
events  are  being  planned  including  an 
All-Indian  Expo,  centennial  summer 
games,  an  Idaho  Centeimial  Trail,  a 
major  women's  cycling  event,  a  Basque 
festival,  the  annual  National  Oldtime 
Fiddlers'  Contest  as  well  as  a  centenni- 
al train  tnat  will  run  between  Boise 
and  Cheyeime. 

This  legislation  would  allow  for  the 
minting  and  issuance  of  not  more  than 
350,000  $5  palladiimri  coins  and 
1,000,000  $1  silver  coins.  With  no  net 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  this 
issuance  would  utilize  silver  from 
stockpiles  established  under  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  which  would  certainly  help 
the  declining  silver  market  in  north- 
em  Idaho. 

Additionally,  an  amount  equal  to 
$1,500,000  of  all  surcharges  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
the  sale  of  coins  minted  under  this 
title  shall  be  provided  to  the  "Docu- 
ments West"  exhibition  program.  This 
provision  will  greatly  aid  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  historical  and  educational  arti- 
facts pertaining  to  the  six  centennial 
States  and  will  bring  about  increased 
awareness  of  these  historic  observ- 
ances. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  Sena- 
tors from  these  six  northern  tier 
States  as  well  as  the  many  cosponsors 
to  this  legrislation  In  urging  support 
for  final  passage  of  this  bill.  This  is  a 
unique  opportunity  to  join  in  the  cele- 
brations of  six  States  and  the  many 
fine  citizens  promoting  the  observance 
of  their  historic  pasts. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  be  here  today  sup- 
porting the  passage  of  S.  681.  the 
Statehood  Centermial  Conunemorative 
Coin  Act  of  1989. 

This  bill  directs  the  Treasury  to 
mint  350,000  $5  palladiimn  coins  and  1 
million  silver  dollars  to  conmiemorate 
the  centermial  of  six  Western  States- 
Montana.  Wyoming,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Washing- 
ton. All  of  these  States  will  celebrate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  their  state- 
hood this  year  or  next. 

These  six  States  share  a  common 
Western  heritage  and  have  made  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  history  of 
this  great  land  of  ours— from  Lewis 
and  Clark  to  General  Custer.  We  also 
share  many  of  the  same  qualities,  such 
as  being  rich  with  natural  resources. 
Silver  and  palladium  are  two  of  those 
resources.  In  fact.  Montana  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  primary 
domestic  source  of  palladium.  The 
Stillwater  Mine  in  Montana  produces 
approximately  120.000  ounces  of  palla- 
dium a  year.  In  addition.  Idaho  has 


the  distinction  of  being  the  home  of 
the  largest  U.S.  sUver  mine. 

The  coins  that  will  be  minted  under 
this  act  will  be  an  important  addition 
to  our  centennial  celebrations.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  act  quickly  on  this 
bill  so  as  to  make  sure  that  coins  are 
available  during  the  centennial  years— 
1989  and  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  S.  681  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

S.  681 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COIN 

SF(.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Statehood 
Centennial  Commemorative  Coin  Act  of 
1989". 

SE(  .  102.  SPECIFICATIONS  OF  COINS. 

(a)  Authorization.— Subject  to  subsection 
(b).  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
mint  and  issue— 

(1)  not  more  than  350.000  five-dollar  palla- 
dium coins,  and 

(2)  not  more  than  1,000,000  one-dollar 
silver  coins, 

in  commemoration  of  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  statehood  of  Idaho,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 

(b)  SPECiriCATIONS.— 

(1)  Palladium  coins.— Each  five-dollar 
palladium  coin  shall— 

(A)  weigh  31.103  grams; 

(B)  have  a  diameter  of  1.500  inches;  and 

(C)  contain  23.327625  grams  of  palladium 
(.75  fine  troy  ounce)  and  shall  contain  an 
alloy  of  such  metals  and  in  such  proportion 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(2)  Silver  coins.— The  silver  coins  shall— 

(A)  have  a  diameter  of  1.500  inches:  and 

(B)  be  composed  of  90  percent  silver  and 
10  percent  alloy. 

(c)  Design.— The  design  of  the  coins 
minted  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall 
contain  an  engraving  of  the  Centennial 
States'  regional  logo  on  one  side;  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  bust  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  the  busts  of  Lewis  and  Clark  overlook- 
ing the  Missouri  River.  Each  coin  shall  bear 
a  designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  the 
year  1989,  and  inscriptions  of  the  words 
•Liberty ",    "In    God    We    Trust",    "United 

States  of  America",  and  "E  Pluribus 
Unum  ".  The  reverse  may  also  contain  the 
words  "Northwest  Centennial"  and  "State- 
hood 1889-1890".  Modifications  to  these  de- 
signs may  be  made,  if  necessary,  by  the  Sec- 
retary upon  consultation  with  a  duly  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  6  States'  Cen- 
tennial Commissions.  The  design  for  each 
coin  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  select- 
ed by  the  Secretary  upon  consultation  with 
the  Conunission  of  Pine  Arts. 

(d)  Numismatic  Items.— For  purposes  of 
section  5132(a)(1)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  all  coins  minted  under  this  title  shall 
be  considered  to  be  numismatic  items. 

(e)  Legal  Tender.- The  coins  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  legal  tender  as 
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provided  in  section  5103  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

SEC.  I§3  SOI  WES  OF  BII.I.ION 

(a)  PALLADinM.— The  Secretary  shall 
obtain  palladium  for  the  coins  referred  to  in 
this  title  by  purchase  of  palladium  mined 
from  natural  deposits  in  the  United  Slates 
within  one  year  after  the  month  in  which 
the  ore  from  which  it  is  derived  was  mined 
and  by  purchase  of  palladium  refined  m  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  not 
more  than  the  average  world  price  for  the 
palladium.  In  the  absence  of  available  sup- 
plies of  such  palladium  at  the  average  world 
price,  the  Secretary  shall  purchase  supplies 
of  palladium  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  existing  law  The  Secre 
taxy  shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  provision. 

(b)  Silver.— The  Secretary  shall  obtain 
silver  for  the  coins  minted  under  this  title 
only  from  stockpiles  established  under  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (50  use.  98  et  seq.). 

SE(    1(M.  MINTlNi;  A.ND  ISSl  AN{  E  OK  (  (IINS 

(a)  Uncirculattd  Afro  Proof  Qualities 
The  coins  minted  under  this  title  may  be 
issued  in  uncirculated  and  proof  qualities. 
except  that  not  more  than  1  facility  of  the 
United  States  Mint  may  be  used  to  strike 
each  quality. 

(b)  CouMrNCEMENT  OF  ISSUANCE. -The  Sec- 
retary may  issue  the  coins  minted  under 
this  title  as  soon  as  practicable. 

(C)      TERMINATION      OF      AUTHORITY        COUl-S 

may  not  be  minted  under  this  title  after  De 
cember  31,  1990. 

SE«    IK.  SALEDK  fOI.NS 

(a)  In  General.— NotwithstandiMK  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall 
sell  the  coins  minted  under  this  title  at  a 
price  equal  to  the  face  value,  plu.s  the  co.st 
of  designing  and  Issuing  the  coins  '  includinK 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses). 

(b)  Bulk  Sales.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  any  bulk  sales  of  the  coin.s  minted 
under  this  title  at  a  reasonable  di.scoiint  ro 
reflect  the  lower  costs  of  such  sales 

(c)  Prepaid  Orders.— The  Secretary  .shall 
accept  prepaid  orders  for  the  coin.s  minted 
under  this  title  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such 
coins.  Sale  prices  with  respect  to  such  pre 
paid  orders  shall  be  at  a  reasonable  discount 
to  reflect  the  benefit  of  prepayment 

(d)  Surcharges.— Sales  of  coins  minted 
under  this  title  shall  include  a  surcharge  of 
$20  for  the  palladium  coin  or  $7  for  the 
silver  coin. 

SEf.  IM.  KINAN<  lAl.  A.S.SI  RA.\(  K.S 

(a)  No  Net  Cost  to  the  Government. 
The  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  minting 
and  issuing  coins  under  this  title  will  not 
result  in  any  net  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

(b)  Payment  for  Coins— A  coin  shall  not 
be  issued  under  this  title  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  received— 

(1)  full  payment  for  the  coin, 

(2)  security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay 
ment.  or 

(3)  a  guarantee  of  full  payment  .satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  from  a  depository  in 
stitution  whose  dep>osits  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp)oration.  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, or  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration Board 


SEC     107.  DISPOSITION  OE  PR<HEEI)S. 

I  a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

1 1 )  all  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
coins  issued  under  this  title  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  coinage  profit  fund: 

<2)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  amounts 
authorized  under  this  title  from  the  coinage 
profit  fund;  auid 

i3i  the  Secretary  shall  charge  the  coinage 
profit  fund  with  all  expenditures  under  this 
title. 

(b)  Reduction  of  National  Debt.— An 
amount  equal  to  $1,500,000  of  all  surcharges 
received  by  Che  Secretary  from  the  sale  of 
coins  minted  under  this  title  shall  be  provid- 
ed to  the  "Documents  West"  exhibition  pro- 
gram and  administered  by  the  Idaho  Cen- 
tennial Foundation.  These  funds  shall  be 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the 
exhibition  of  historical  and  educational  artl 
facts  pertaining  to  the  six  Centennial 
States  The  remaining  amount  of  sur 
charges  that  are  received  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  sale  of  coins  minted  under  this 
title  shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  used  for  the 
.sole  purpo.se  of  reducing  the  national  debt 
■nE(    ii)»  \i  hits 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  have  the 
right  to  examine  such  books,  records,  docu 
ments,  and  other  data  of  the  Idaho  Centen 
nial  Foundation  as  may  be  related  to  the  ex 
penditure  of  amounts  paid  under  section 
107 

SEt       liW     (.EVEKAI      WAINKK    OK     l'K(  K  1  KKMKST 
KEl.l  l.XTIONS 

'3.1  In  General  Except  as  provided  in 
.subsection  ibi,  no  provision  of  la*  governing 
procurement  or  public  contract.s  shall  be  ap 
plicable  to  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  nece.s-sary  for  carrying  out  the  pro 
visions  of  this  title 

lb)  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  - 
Subsection  la)  shall  not  relieve  any  person 
entering  into  a  contract  under  the  authority 
of  this  title  from  complying  with  any  law  re 
lating  to  equal  employment  opportunity  No 
firm  shall  be  considered  a  Federal  contrac 
tor  for  purposes  of  41  C  F  R  part  60  et  .seq. 
a.s  a  result  of  participating  as  a  United 
States  Mint  com  consignee. 

TITLE  II     SILVER  PROOF  SETS 
■•El     .'111    short  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  a.s  the  Silver  Coin 
Proof  Set  Act" 

>K«      i»2     ItENOMINATIONS.   SHE(  lEK  ATIONS     AM) 
DESK.N  OE  SILVER  PR(KIE  SETS 

Section  5112  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions 1  h)  and  ii)  as  subsections  <i  >  and  i  ji,  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
'g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

I  h  )( 1 )  Notwithstanding  this  section  and 
section  SllUaxli  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
may  mint  and  i.ssue.  in  quantities  the  Secre 
lary  decides  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
public  demand,  proof  sets  containing  coins 
described  in  paragraphs  i5)  and  (6)  of  sub- 
.section  I  a  I.  and  coins  described  in  para 
graphs  ill.  I  2 1,  i  3  ).  and  i  4  i  of  subsection  i  a  i 
that 

'Ai  are  an  alloy  of  90  percent  silver  aiici 
10  percent  copper, 

(B)  have  a  design  and  inscriptions  con- 
sistent with  subsection  i  d  x  1 1. 

iC)  have  reeded  edges: 

(D)  have  a  mintmark  indicating  their 
place  of  manufacture,  and 

"<E)  bear  a  hallmark  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  evidencing  their  fine  metal  con 
tent. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  sell  the  proof  sets 
minted  under  this  subsection  to  the  public 
at  a  price  equal  to  the  market  value  of  the 
bullion  at  the  time  of  sale,  plus  the  cost  of 
minting,  marketing,  and  distributing  such 
coins  (including  labor,  materials,  dyes,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses). 

■(3)  For  purposes  of  section  5132(a)(1)  of 
this  title,  all  coins  minted  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  considered  to  be  numismatic 
Items. '. 

SE(    203  SOI  Rl  E  OE  SILVER  FOR  PR(X)E  SETS. 

Section  5116(b)  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  silver  for 
the  coins  authorized  under  section  5112(h) 
of  this  title  by  purchase  from  stockpiles  es- 
tablished under  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  and  from  Treas- 
ury stocks  on  hand.  At  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  surplus  no  longer 
exists  with  respect  to  the  sources  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 
shall  acquire  silver  for  such  coins  by  pur- 
chase of  silver  mined  from  natural  deposits 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  a  territory  or  pes- 
.se-ssion  of  the  United  States,  within  1  year 
after  the  month  in  which  the  ore  from 
which  It  is  derived  was  mined.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  not  more  than  the  average 
world  price  for  the  silver.  The  Secretary 
may  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  paragraph.". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  from  the  Great  Plains 
and  Pacific  Northwest  in  recognizing 
the  centennial  celebrations  of  our 
home  States. 

Centennial  coins  will  be  unique  and 
fitting  commemoratives  of  the  100th 
birthday  of  our  six  States,  The  palladi- 
um coin  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
minted  in  the  United  States  and  made 
from  Montana  palladium.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  pass 
this  coin  bill  as  a  tribute  to  the  great 
States  of  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming. 

This  has  been  an  historic  summer 
for  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  This 
past  Fourth  of  July,  I  was  home  for 
the  largest  celebration  in  North  Dako- 
ta's history.  Flying  over  the  State  be- 
tween Fargo  and  Bismarck  early  on 
July  4.  I  had  time  to  reflect  on  just 
how  much  we  have  to  celebrate.  From 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  to  the  rolling  hills  around  Bis- 
marck to  the  Badlands  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Missouri  River,  our  State 
offers  wide  open  spaces,  abundant 
wildlife,  rich  agricultural  and  energy 
resources,  fresh  air  and  some  of  the 
best  people  in  the  world. 

My  father.  Usher  Burdick,  started 
serving  North  Dakota  in  the  State  leg- 
islature in  1906  and  went  on  to  serve 
the  State  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  for  20  years.  I'm  proud  of 
my  family's  work  for  this  great  prairie 
State  and  I'm  proud  to  serve  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  for  North  Dakota. 

I  want  to  wish  "happy  birthday"  to 
the  people  of  all  the  centennial  States. 
I  also  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Montana,  Senator  BAUcns,  for 
his  efforts  in  passing  the  commemora- 
tive coin  bill. 

At  age  100,  these  great  States  have 
something  special  in  common— a  color- 
ful past  to  celebrate  and  a  bright 
future  to  anticipate.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


BILL  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED— S.  783 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
item  No,  76,  S.  783,  the  natural  gas  de- 
regulation bill,  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FALL  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  all  Senators,  the 
joint  leadership  has  decided  that  No- 
vember 10  will  be  the  target  sine  die 
adjournment  date  for  the  1st  session 
of  the  101st  Congress. 

I  emphasize  to  all  Senators  that  this 
is  a  target  date  and  it  is  entirely  possi- 
ble that   the   Congress   will   have   to 


remain  in  session  beyond  November  10 
in  order  to  complete  the  necessary 
business. 

The  Republican  leader  and  I  have 
agreed  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 
session  during  the  week  of  October  9 
through  October  13.  This  recess  period 
coincides  with  Yom  Kippur  and  the 
Coliunbus  Day  national  holiday. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  AND  RESUME  PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:15  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  July  19,  and  that  follow- 
ing the  time  for  the  two  leaders,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1160,  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  has  no  further  business,  and  if 
no  other  Senator  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  9:15  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, July  19,  1989. 


There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:55  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1989,  at  9:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate,  July  18,  1989: 

DEFABTMENT  OF  STATE 

HOWARD  K  WALKER.  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CI.ASS 
OF  MIKISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EX 
TRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC  OP  MADAGASCAR  AND  TO  SERVE  CONCUR- 
RENTLY AND  WITHOUT  ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION 
AS  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  Plia«IPO- 
TENTIARY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  AND  ISLAMIC  REPUBLIC  OP  THE  CO- 
MOROS. 

LANNON  WALKER.  OP  MARYLAND.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS 
OF  MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EX 
TRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  FEDERAL  RE 
PUBLIC  OF  THE  NIGERIA. 

GLEN  A.  HOLDEN.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  AMBASSA 
DOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  JAMAICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

JOHN  A  BETTl.  OP  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRE 
TARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  ACQUISITION.  VICE  ROBERT 
B  COSTELLO   RESIGNED 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  18,  1989: 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  CLAUDIUS  E  WATTS  III  24S  52-13MFR  US 
AIR  FORCE 
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COMMEMORATING  NIKOLA 
TESLA 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PKNNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr  GEKAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  the  I33d  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  a  scientist  whose  inven- 
tKjns  sit  in  the  ranks  with  those  ot  Edison. 
Watts,  and  Marconi.  Throughout  his  life,  this 
inventor  was  awarded  13  honorary  degrees 
and  7  medals  commending  his  revolutionary 
work  with  electrical  machinery  Today  howev- 
er, he  has  been  deemed  the  Forgotten 
Genius."  His  name:  Nikola  Tesia 

As  a  physicist,  electrical  engineer,  and  in- 
ventor, the  Cfoatian-born  TesIa  came  to 
America  to  dedicate  his  life  to  scientific  re 
search.  The  impact  of  his  work  is  immeasur 
able  As  the  American  electrical  engineer  Ber 
nard  Arthur  Behrend  once  stated 

Were  we  to  eliminate  from  our  industrial 
world  the  results  of  Teslas  work,  the  wheels 
of  industry  would  cease  to  turn,  our  electric 
trains  and  cars  would  stop,  our  towns  would 
be  dark,  our  mills  and  factories  dead  and 
idle.  So  far  reaching  is  his  work  that  it  ha.s 
t>ecome  the  warp  and  woof  of  industry 

Important  inventions  such  as  the  synchro- 
nous and  the  split-phase  motors  comprised 
the  ger>erators  of  the  Niagara  Falls  which 
were  to  supply  electricity  cleanly  and  cheaply 
It  IS  now  43  years  after  Mr  Tesia  has  passed 
away,  but  where  is  his  name  m  the  history 
books? 

It  IS  due  time  that  we  recognize  Nikola 
TesIa  for  his  revolutionary  lifetime  achieve- 
ments. ar>d  it  IS  a  time  for  those  of  Croatian 
descent  to  salute  one  of  their  greatest  fore- 
fatf>ers. 

Now,  I  include  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
a  speech  given  by  Dr    Michael  B    Petrovich 
professor  of  history.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  tiefore  the  TesIa  Memorial  Society 
in  Niagara  Falls.  July  12.  1980 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Record.  April  28, 
1981] 
Tesla.  The  Known.  Unknown,  and 
Unknowable 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  important 
historical    figure   about   whom   so   much    is 
known,  and  yet  who  is  as  unknown  as  the 
American  scientific  discoverer  Nikola  Tesla 
(1854-1943).  On  the  one  hand  here  is  an  ex 
traordinary  man  whose  achievements  have 
literally  changed  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
who   has   received    honors   and   recognition 
from  all  sides,  from  those,  that  is,  who  know 
and  value  his  works.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  discouraging  and  even  shocking 
ignorance  of  Tesla  and  his  discoveries  by 
the  vast  majority  of  people  today.  Including 
millions   whose   own    lives   have    t)een   pro- 
foundly affected  by  Teslas  discoveries.  He 


has  been  called  the  Forgotten  Genius. 
There  is  not  only  the  known  and  the  un- 
known Tesla.  but  the  unknowable— called  by 
some  an  eccentric,  by  others  a  mystic,  a  vi- 
sionary, and  a  person  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  perception  .  .  .  And  so  Nikola 
Teslas  memory  is  virtually  venerated  by 
some  and  utterly  neglected  by  many  more. 
Tesla  deserves  to  t)e  known  better. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  describe 
Teslas  life  and  works.  This  has  already 
t)een  done  by  dozens  of  biographers  and  his- 
torians of  science.  Perhaps  it  is  enough 
merely  to  cite  a  readily  available  source 
such  as  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
whose  1969  edition  states  that  Nikola  Tesla 
was  a  U.S.  inventor  of  electrical  devices 
and  equipment  who  introduced  the  first 
practical  application  of  alternating  current. 
After  some  biographical  details  the  ar 
tide  continues.  Tesla  conceived  the  rotat- 
ing magnetic  field  principle  as  an  effective 
method  of  utilizing  alternating  current  for 
power  He  patented  the  induction,  synchro- 
nous and  split-phase  motors,  and  new  forms 
of  generators  and  transformers:  this  equip 
ment  formed  the  system  for  the  generation 
and  use  of  power  from  Niagara  Falls.  By 
means  of  lectures  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States  l>eginning  in  1891.  he  announced  dis 
coveries  and  applications  of  high  frequency 
alternating  current,  including  the  high-fre- 
quency resonant  transformer,  or  Tesla 
coil  ■  " 

Behind  this  drily  objective  language  there 
IS  a  dramatic  story,  of  a  Serbian  immigrant 
from  Croatia,  in  Austria- Hungary,  who 
came  to  this  land  of  opportunity  with  four 
cents  in  his  pocket,  and  who  gave  to  it  far 
more  than  it  gave  to  him— except  freedom 
and  opportunity,  which  he  valued  above  all. 
The  importance  of  Nikola  Testa's  discover- 
ies was  descritied  quite  graphically  by  the 
American  electrical  engineer  Bernard 
Arthur  Behrend  (1875-1932).  himself  of 
Swiss  birth  and  a  designer  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  inventor:  "Were  we  to  eliminate 
from  our  industrial  world  the  results  of 
Teslas  work,  the  wheels  of  industry  would 
cease  to  turn,  our  electric  trains  and  cars 
would  stop,  our  towns  would  be  dark,  our 
mills  and  factories  dead  and  idle.  So  far 
reaching  is  his  work  that  it  has  become  the 
warp  and  woof  of  industry." 

Let  us  turn,  first,  to  the  known  Tesla. 
indeed,  the  renowned  Tesla.  Though  forgot- 
ten by  many  today.  Tesla  was  honored 
greatly  and  many  times,  during  his  lifetime 
and  after,  by  those  who  knew  his  worth.  Let 
me  give  some  examples. 

In  1982  the  Royal  Institute  in  London  in- 
vited Tesla  to  lecture  there.  So  did  the  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineering  in  London 
and  the  Physics  Society  of  Paris.  In  1893  he 
lectured  tiefore  the  Franklin  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  This  august  body  presented 
him  with  the  Certificate  of  the  Elliott  Cres- 
son  Gold  Medal  Award. 

A  dozen  institutions  of  higher  lesu-ning 
conferred  honorary  degrees  on  him:  Colum- 
bia and  Yale  In  1894.  the  High  Technical 
School  in  Vienna  In  1908.  the  Universities  of 
Belgrade  and  Zagreb  in  1926.  the  High 
Technical  School  In  Prague  in  1936.  the 
High  Technical  School  in  Brno  in  1937,  the 


Universities  of  Paris  and  Graz  and  the  Polj- 
technical  School  in  Bucharest  in  1937,  tht 
University  of  Grenoble  in  1938,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sofia  In  1939. 

Tesla  was  made  a  meml>er  or  hononu? 
fellow  of  various  academic  and  professlonil 
societies:  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1895.  the  Ameri- 
can Electro-Therapeutic  Association  In  1903, 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  In  1907, 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers In  1917,  the  Serbian  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  Belgrade  In  1937,  and  many  othen. 

The  medals  and  other  honors  which  he  re- 
ceived were  many.  Among  the  first  was  the 
Montenegrin  Medal  of  Prince  Danllo  I, 
awarded  by  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro 
in  1895.  In  1917  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  gave  Tesla  the  Ediaon 
Gold  Medal  Award.  He  almost  did  not  make 
it  for  the  award.  One  story  Is  that  he 
skipped  out  during  the  banquet  to  feed  hli 
beloved  pigeons  in  Bryant  Park,  behind  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  Luckily  a  <»1- 
league  knew  of  his  custom  and  was  able  to 
bring  him  back  in  time.  In  1926  Tesla  r^ 
ceived  the  Yugoslav  Order  of  St.  Sava,  and 
ten  years  later  the  Yugoslav  Order  of  the 
White  Eagle.  In  1934  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia awarded  him  the  John  Scott  Medil 
Award.  In  1938  the  National  Institute  of  Im 
migrant  Welfare  presented.  Tesla  with  i 
scroll  of  honor  as  a  foreign-bom  citizen 
whose  influence  was  national  and  Interna- 
tional in  scope,  constructive  in  character, 
and  purposeful  in  objective.  Tesla  shared 
this  honor  with  Justice  Felix  FYankfurter. 

On  his  75th  birthday  Tesla  was  given  a 
yearly  pension  of  $7,000  from  the  Tesla  In- 
stitute in  Yugoslavia.  This  annual  stipend 
saved  him  from  dying  rienniless  in  a  Ne« 
York  City  hotel  room. 

Perhaps  none  of  these  honors  and  other? 
during  his  lifetime  would  have  given  him  u 
much  satisfaction  as  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  nine  months 
after  Testa's  death  which  recognized  that 
some  discoveries  attributed  to  Marconi  had 
actually  t>een  Testa's  previously  and  protect- 
ed by  patent.  It  should  l}e  noted  that  Teal* 
was  not  himself  involved  in  the  suit  but 
rather  companies  that  were  using  his  pat- 
ents. Tesla  cared  little  for  money  or  honors. 
Yet  after  Teslas  death,  in  1943,  there  were 
more  honors  to  come.  One  can  hardly  enu- 
merate them  here. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
word  "Tesla"  t>ecame  part  of  the  language 
of  electrical  science— not  only  in  the  name 
of  the  Tesla  Coil,  but  in  the  term  "tesla  "  for 
the  unit  of  magnetic  flux  density.  Thus  the 
word  tesla.  with  a  small  letter  "t".  Is  in  the 
same  class  with  terms  such  as  ampere,  ohm, 
volt,  and  watt— all  of  which  have  become  ao 
much  a  part  of  our  language  that  we  scarce- 
ly rememt)er  that  they  were  all  the  nama 
of  great  men.  Tesla  shares  this  honor  with 
two  other  Americans— Joseph  Henry  (1797- 
1878)  and  the  Italian  American  physlclit 
Enrico  Fermi.  (1901-1954).  after  whom  the 
henry  and  the  particle  fermlon  have  been 
named. 

In  1952  a  bronze  replica  of  a  bust  of  TesU 
was  unveiled  at  the  Technical  Museum  in 
Vieruia.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  original  by  the 
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famed  Croatian  and  Yugoslav  sculptor  Ivan 
Mestrovtc.  which  is  In  the  Yugoslav  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Zagreb. 

In  1952  there  was  also  established  the 
Nikola  Tesla  Museum  in  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia. It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1956, 
on  the  100th  anniversary  of  Tesla's  birth.  It 
is  a  magnificient  monument  to  Tesla's 
memory  and  a  fitting  resting  place  for  his 
ishes.  The  Tesla  Museum  contains  not  only 
various  exhibits  and  mementoes  of  Tesla's 
Ufe  but  a  library  and  archives  arranged  in 
six  groups:  (1)  personal  and  biographical 
daU:  (2)  correspondence;  (3)  scientific 
papers:  (4)  diplomas,  testimonials,  honors, 
new  articles;  (5)  technical  drawings  and 
plans;  and  (6)  photographs.  The  director. 
Dr.  Veljko  Korac  and  his  staff,  deserve 
praise  and  gratitude  for  their  work.  In  1956 
the  Tesla  Museum,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
National  Yugoslav  Committee  and  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Promotion  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, organized  a  round  of  commemora- 
tive activities  celebrating  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  Telsa's  birth.  Among  the  distin- 
guished guests  who  gathered  in  Belgrade  for 
the  occasion  were  Niels  Bohr  of  Denmark. 
Arthur  Flemming  of  Great  Britain,  Prederilc 
Dahlgren  of  Sweden,  and  Carl  Chambers 
and  Richard  Sogg  of  the  United  States.  The 
last  two  came  as  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
and  brought  a  special  citation  with  them. 

The  1956  observance  had  a  very  tangible 
and  useful  result  when  the  Tesla  Museum 
of  Belgrade  published  a  mammoth  volume. 
In  English,  entitled  "Nikola  Tesla:  Lectures. 
Patents.  Articles."  Much  of  the  voliune  re- 
produces in  their  original  form  variou2>  pat- 
ents and  other  documents.  In  1961  the  Tesla 
Museum  published  a  second  significant 
work:  "Tribute  to  Tesla. "  which  contains  re- 
views and  evaluations  of  Tesla's  achieve- 
ments by  noted  scientists  and  specialists 
from  all  over  the  world. 

In  October  1956  the  American  Institute  of 
iDectrical  Engineers  held  its  own  commemo- 
rative session  In  Teslas  honor.  The  Chicago 
section  of  that  organization  held  a  similar 
session,  on  October  1,  1956,  which  was  desig- 
nated by  Mayor  Richard  Daly  as  Nikola 
Tesla  Day.  Similar  tribute  was  paid  to  Tesla 
on  his  centennary  by  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  was  in- 
formed of  these  American  festivities  by  the 
then  United  SUtes  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  Dulles.  In  his  reply  of  thanks.  Presi- 
dent Tito  wrote.  "I  would  especially  like  to 
stress  my  accordance  with  your  statement 
that  scientists  of  Tesla's  genius  are  the 
symbol  of  the  universality  of  science  and 
human  endeavor  for  progress  in  peace." 

In  1976  there  was  another  series  of  com- 
memorative festivities  in  honor  of  Tesla,  all 
the  more  impressive  because  the  120th  anni- 
versary of  Tesla's  birth  coincided  with  the 
MOth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  United 
States— the  Bicentennial.  A  Joint  Yugoslav- 
American  committee  of  some  twenty-five 
members  was  formed  in  1975  to  coordinate 
»ctivities.  Again  there  were  several  notewor- 
thy results.  In  January  1975  Tesla  was  In- 
cluded in  Washington's  Hall  of  Fame.  A 
year  later  a  Nikola  Tesla  Prize  was  institut- 
ed by  the  IEEE,  the  leading  society  of  elec- 
trical engineers  in  the  United  States.  The 
flnt  prize  was  awarded  to  Leon  T.  Rosen- 
berg, to  whom  the  Yugoslav  Nikola  Tesla 
Society  also  awarded  a  gold  plague.  In  July 
1976  a  tablet  was  unveiled  at  Shoreham. 
Umg  Island,  on  the  site  where  Tesla's  wire- 
less tower  used  to  stand.  The  tablet  reads: 

"In  this  building  designed  by  Stanford 
White,  architect.  Nikola  Tesla.  bom  Smll- 
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Jan.  Yugoslavia  1856— died  New  York.  U.S.A. 
1943— constructed  in  1901-1905  Warden- 
clyffe,  huge  radio  station  with  antenna 
tower  187  feet  high  (destroyed  1917).  which 
was  to  have  serve  as  his  first  world  commu- 
nication system. 

"In  memory  of  120th  anniversary  of 
Telsa's  birth  and  200th  aimlversary  of  the 
U.S.A.  Independence  July  10.  1976." 

Peggy  McKinnon  Clark  of  Shoreham  de- 
serves special  thanks  for  her  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  this  project. 

On  July  23,  1976,  there  took  place  the  un- 
veiling of  the  heroic-sized  monument  to 
Nikola  Tesla,  by  the  eminent  Yugoslav 
sculptor  Frano  Krsinic.  in  Niagara  Falls,  on 
Goat  Island,  in  the  picturesque  courtyard  of 
the  old  Edward  Dean  Adams  Hytlro  Electric 
Power  Station  Nimiber  One  of  the  Niagara 
Palls  Power  Company.  The  event  coimnemo- 
rated  Tesla's  successful  use  of  alternating 
current  to  provide  electric  power  at  long  dis- 
tances from  the  source. 

Meanwhile  in  Yugoslavia  a  whole  series  of 
cultural  events  nmrked  Tesla's  I20th  anni- 
versary. Chief  among  these  was  the  Sympo- 
siimi  held  on  July  7-10,  1976,  In  Zagreb  and 
in  Tesla's  birthplace,  the  village  of  Smiljan, 
Lika.  President  Tito  attended  the  festivities 
in  Smiljan  on  July  10.  The  Symposium 
brought  together  some  four  hundred  par- 
ticipants, including  noted  scientists  from 
the  whole  world.  In  honor  of  the  event,  the 
Niagara-Mohawk  Power  Corporation  of  Syr- 
acuse, N.Y.  presented  the  Tesla  Museum  in 
Belgrade  with  some  artifacts  from  the 
Edward  Dean  Adams  Generating  Station  at 
Niagara  Falls.  The  certificate  of  presenta- 
tion reads:  "This  corporation  takes  pride  in 
the  fact  that  its  predecessor,  the  Niagara 
FVdls  Power  Company,  pioneered  the  use  of 
the  polyphase  alternating  current  system 
invented  by  Dr.  Tesla.  That  principle, 
proved  in  operation  at  the  Adams  Station  in 
1895,  miuie  modem  electric  power  systems 
possible." 

Several  important  publications  resulted 
from  these  meetings.  A  bilingual  volume  of 
Tesla's  writings— Mo jl  pronalasci:  My  Inven- 
tions—was published  in  Zagreb  in  1977  by 
the  Yugoslav  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Nikola  Tesla  Museum  in  Belgrade,  and 
the  Skolska  Knjiga  Publishing  House  of 
Zagreb.  More  recently,  in  1977,  the  Nikola 
Tesla  Museum  had  the  Belgrade  publishing 
house  NOLIT  put  out  a  luxurious  edition, 
all  in  English,  called  Nikola  Tesla:  Colorado 
Springs  Notes  1899-1900.  This  is  Tesla's  re- 
search diary  which  he  kept  during  his 
daring  experiment  of  transmitting  high  fre- 
quency electrical  energy  without  wires  on  a 
global  scale. 

There  are  today  many  books  and  articles 
concerning  Tesla,  in  English  and  in  other 
languages,  including  several  biographies. 
Though  there  is  much  yet  that  can  be  writ- 
ten about  Tesla  and  his  work,  no  one  can 
plead  ignorance  of  Tesla  on  the  grounds 
that  there  is  no  information  about  him. 
There  is,  indeed. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  known  Tesla 
has  been  so  honored  and  recognized  in  the 
world  of  science,  and  because  there  is  mate- 
rial available  about  him  today  that  the  gen- 
eral Ignorance  on  the  part  of  most  Ameri- 
cans that  he  ever  existed  is  so  astonishing 
and  bewildering. 

And  how  are  Americans  ever  to  learn 
about  Tesla  is  their  schools  and  textbooks 
and  libraries  do  not  teach  them?  For  exam- 
ple, the  excellent  World  Book  Eiicyclopedia, 
which  is  used  extensively  in  our  public 
schools,  contains  four  inches  on  Tesla,  and 
only  up  to  1900,  with  nothing  in  the  last 
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thirty-four  years  of  his  life.  The  Justly 
noted  Encyclopedia  Britannica  publishes  an 
armual  Yearbook  as  well  as  a  special  Year- 
book of  Science  and  the  Future.  These  are 
big,  thick  volumes  that  iu%  supposed  to  in- 
corporate all  that  occurred  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  scientific  world.  Yet  one  looks 
in  vain  at  them  for  any  mention  of  Tesla  or 
the  Tesla  Prize  in  the  volumes  for  the 
1970's. 

And  so  we  have  this  strange  paradox.  On 
the  one  hand  Tesla  is  unknown  to  millions 
of  Americans  today  though  they  know  the 
name  of  Edison.  Tesla's  first  American  em- 
ployer and  later  competitor.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tesla  is  the  object  of  veneration  by 
cultists  who  see  in  him  a  kind  of  Superman, 
even  from  another  planet.  But  between  this 
unluiown  Tesla  of  the  uninformed  and  the 
unknowable  Tesla  of  the  cultiste  there  is 
the  iuiown  Tesla,  whose  works  are  dally 
manifested  in  our  lives.  Even  as  we  sit  here, 
in  Niagara  Falls,  next  to  the  electric  station 
which  his  motors  powered,  we  are  literally 
basking  in  Tesla's  light.  When,  in  1917. 
Tesla  was  awarded  the  Edison  Medal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
his  close  associate  B.A.  Behrend  para- 
phrased Alexander  Pope's  famous  line  on 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  he  said: 

"Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  the 
night;  God  said.  Let  Tesla  be!  and  all  was 
light." 

It  is  to  make  him  the  Itnown  Tesla  that  we 
are  here  today  to  honor  this  extraordinary 
man,  this  truly  immortal  scientist. 


OPPOSE  TAX  DIVERSION- 
SUPPORT  INFRASTRUCTURE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I, 
along  with  sonw  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  sent  an  urgerrt  Dear  Col- 
league to  all  Members  of  the  House  regarding 
the  recent  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  suspend  the  aviatkxi  trigger  tax 
and  divert  almost  $1  mlllk>n  In  aviation  user 
taxes  from  the  aviation  trust  fund  to  the  gen- 
eral furxl. 

In  that  comnrHjnk)ue,  I  emphasized  our 
strong  oppositnn  to  this  actkxi.  especially  the 
diversion  of  funds.  In  support  of  that  position, 
I  wouM  like  to  include  for  the  record  a  recent 
letter  from  the  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation. That  letter  accurately  capsulizes  the 
critical  aspects  of  the  issue.  On  behalf  of  our 
committee,  I  wouW  like  to  commend  President 
Baker  and  AOPA  for  its  initiative  arxi  foresight 
in  addressing  this  matter. 

In  addition,  I  might  add  that  it  is  my  Intent  to 
explore  through  the  Rules  Committee  a 
means  of  deleting  the  diverskTn  portion  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  proposal. 

AlHCBATT  OWIfXRS  &  PILOTS 

ASSOCIATIOH, 

Frederick,  MD. 
Hon.  Gloth  M.  Ansekson, 
U.S.  Home  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  CoHdUBSsuAif  Anderson:  At  a  time 
when  our  air  transportation  system  is  in 
critical  need  of  improvements  and  concern 
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continues  to  incremse  regarding  airport  con- 
gestion, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  ts  pressuring  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  repeal  the  Aviation  Trust 
Fund  Trigger.  Worse  yet.  the  Admlnistra 
tion  is  offering  nothing  In  return  for  this  $1 
billion  raid  on  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund— in 
tended  solely  to  help  offset  the  budget  defi 
cit. 

The  so-csUled  "trigger"  was  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1987  to  force  the  Admlnistra 
tion  to  spend  the  billions  of  unobligated 
Trust  Fund  dollars  on  the  critical  needs  of 
our  air  transportation  system.  The  funding 
levels  mandated  by  the  trigger  were  not  met 
for  FY88  and  89,  falling  some  $400  million 
short.  In  the  meantime,  the  unobligated 
surplus  in  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  has 
grown  to  over  $6  billion.  The  trigger  pio- 
vides  that  if  the  user  tax  dollars  paid  into 
the  Trust  Fund  by  airline  passengers  and 
general  aviation  pilots  are  not  spent  for  cap- 
ital improvements  and  modernization  as  in- 
tended, then  aviation  user  taxes  are  to  be 
cut  in  half. 

Those  are  the  rules  set  by  Congress  in 
1987.  and  it's  time  to  play  by  the  rules.  Be 
cause  mandated  funding  levels  were  not 
met.  the  trigger  Is  to  be  pulled  on  January 
I.  1990  and  the  user  taxes  will  be  reduced- 
unless  OMB  has  its  way.  that  is. 

And  OMB  isn't  stopping  with  repeal  of 
the  Trust  Fund  trigger.  OMB  Is  also  propos 
ing  some  creative  accounting  practices 
which  will  permit  substantially  more  of  the 
tax  dollars  in  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  routine  operational  ex 
penses  of  the  FAA.  AOPAs  290.000  mem 
bers  pay  significant  fuel  taxes  into  the 
Trust  Fund  every  time  they  fly.  They  also 
purchase  more  than  4  million  airline  ticlcets 
annually  and  pay  the  8%  ticket  tax.  Our 
members  are  understandably  outraged. 

Congress  created  the  Trust  Fund  to  pay 
for  the  capital  development  needs  of  the 
system,  not  the  FAA's  paper  clips  and 
rubber  bands.  On  behalf  of  our  290,000 
members,  we  encourage  you  to  contact 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit 
tee.  Urge  them  to  reject  OMB's  proposal  to 
repeal  the  trigger  and  to  raid  the  Trust 
Fund  for  routine  operating  expenses.  Pro 
tect  the  integrity  of  the  Aviation  Trust 
Fund. 

Sincerely. 

JoKM  L.  Baker. 

President 


THE  BLACK  HOLE  OF  NASA 
SPENDING 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUrORlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1989 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  the  Record  an  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Monday.  July  17,  1989. 

The  article  makes  a  couple  of  very  good 
po«nts  about  our  space  program  The  space 
shuttle  and  the  space  station  are  interesting 
protects,  but  what  are  our  goals  in  tMjikJing 
them?  Space  probes  have  provxled  us  wrth 
much  more  scientific  yieW  than  the  space 
shuttle  has  Yet  NASA  has  not  launched  a 
space  probe  since  1978  and  will  not  launch 
another  unbl  1992.  Manr^ed  space  flight  has 
proved  to  be  ineffioent — robots  can  do  the 
same  work  for  far  less  money 
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Until  we  can  decide  on  a  coherent  space 
program  with  concrete  objectives,  we 
shouldn't  be  spending  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  shuttle  and  the  space  station. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  17.  19891 
To  THE  Moon— AND  Back 

The  United  States  caught  the  world's 
imagination  when  the  Apollo  project  sent 
Neil  Armstrong  and  Buzz  Aldrin  to  tread 
the  moon's  ancient  surface.  But  in  the  20 
years  since,  the  hope  of  Apollo,  that  human- 
kind would  take  more  giant  steps  in  explora- 
tion of  the  universe,  has  been  miserably 
thwarted. 

After  Apollo.  NASA's  leaders  turned  their 
backs  on  the  stars  and  planets.  They  de 
layed  or  canceled  astronomy  and  space  mis- 
sions, gambling  the  agency's  future  on  hard- 
ware like  the  space  shuttle  and  space  sta- 
tion Their  hope  was  that  some  President 
would  find  a  use  for  these  ruinously  expen- 
sive devices.  None  has.  and  now  NASA  is  left 
heading  down  a  black  hole. 

After  the  Challenger  disaster.  President 
Reagan  ordered  commerical  payloads  off 
the  shuttle,  and  the  Air  Force  has  now  de- 
cided to  use  expendable  rockets  for  all  mis- 
sions after  1991.  Erecting  the  space  station 
is  the  chief  remaining  use  for  the  shuttle. 
But  if  Congress  balks  at  the  extraordinary 
cost,  now  $24  billion,  the  shuttle  will  have 
little  to  do.  NASA's  20-year  investment  in 
manned  space  since  Apollo  will  have  yielded 
a  pitiful  return. 

Consider,  by  contrast,  the  Voyager  2 
spacecraft.  Launched  by  a  Titan-Centaur 
rocket,  it  is  now  12  years  out  from  Earth  on 
a  tour  that  has  taken  it  past  the  Great  Red 
Spot  of  Jupiter,  the  breathtaking  rings  of 
Saturn  and  the  strange  moons  of  Uranus. 
Its  rich  harvest  of  data  will  continue  into 
the  next  century.  Voyager  will  reach  Nep- 
tune on  Aug.  24.  Its  telescopes  have  already 
detected  a  new  moon  orbiting  the  pale  green 
planet. 

This  is  the  quick,  cheap  and  smart  way  to 
explore  the  universe— put  human  Intelli- 
gence into  space  and  keep  human  bodies 
safely  on  Earth.  The  total  cost  of  the  two 
Voyager  spacecraft  has  been  a  mere  half-bil- 
lion dollars:  compare  that  with  the  more 
than  $30  billion  spent  Just  on  the  shuttle. 

For  NASA.  Voyager  represents  the  road 
not  taken.  After  Apollo,  it  could  have  made 
a  bold  decision:  to  postpone  the  circus  of 
manned  space  flight  and.  at  half  the  cost, 
explore  the  planets  with  robots  and  auto- 
mated spacecraft  like  Voyager.  Had  It  done 
so.  a  stream  of  information  would  by  now  l>e 
pouring  back  from  robots,  perhaps  as  en- 
dearing as  R202.  roaming  the  plains  of 
Mars  and  the  terraces  of  Triton.  Such  ma- 
chines could  have  kept  NASA  on  another 
frontier— high  technology. 

Instead.  NASA  chose  more  manned  space 
projects,  big  budgets  and  alliance  with  de- 
fense contractors  and  Congressional  pork- 
seekers.  That  dim  choice  bound  the  agency 
to  lis  fleet  of  space  shuttles.  The  shuttle's 
unique  purpose  is  to  carry  men  to  the  space 
station.  But  almost  all  the  missions  pro- 
posed for  the  space  station  could  t>e  per- 
formed more  effectively  from  unmanned 
platforms.  The  Russians  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered this  expensive  truth.  Their  space 
station,  designed  to  be  permanently 
manned,  now  flies  empty. 

Since  the  odds  of  losing  another  shuttle 
are  about  1  in  100  for  each  mission,  there  is 
a  sutjstantial  chance  that  another  crew  will 
perish  for  no  clear  purpose.  Whether  the 
shuttle  program  can  survive  a  second  crash 
Is  doubtful.  Whether  Congress  will  now  pay 
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$24  billion  for  a  space  station  of  contrived 
purpose  is  equally  unclear. 

Who  can  rescue  NASA  from  Its  blunders? 
Probably  only  President  Bush.  No  one  else 
can  face  down  the  bureaucrats,  the  contrac- 
tors and  Congress  and  acknowledge  that  the 
space  station  makes  no  sense— and  without 
it.  the  space  shuttle  has  little  role.  No  one, 
more  than  he.  has  the  duty  to  rethink 
America  s  goals  in  space,  restore  NASA  to 
the  frontiers  of  exploration  and  technology. 
Only  he  can  put  it  back  on  the  trail  it  once 
blazed  to  the  Sea  of  Tranquility. 


END  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
THE  MILITARY.  SUPPORT  H.R. 
572.  H.R.  2277.  AND  H.R.  2300 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1989 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  placed  Into  the  Record  a  number  of  let- 
ters that  have  tieen  written  to  me  in  support 
of  my  legislation  to  redress  a  number  of  in- 
equities inherent  in  the  Spouse  Protection  Act 
(June  15.  27,  28.  1989,  July  12.) 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  few  more  of  ttie  many  supportive 
letters  that  I  have  received  These  letters  are 
illustrative  of  the  necessity  to  change  the  cur- 
rent law  and  make  tfie  Spouse  Protection  Act 
more  equitable  and  fair  to  those  men  and 
women  who  proudly  serve  their  country. 

June  22.  19S9. 
Congressman  Robert  K.  Dornan. 
House  0/  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Dornan:  I  have  read 
about  your  efforts  to  add  a  measure  of  fair- 
ness to  Rep.  Pat  Schroeder's  Former 
Spouses  Protection  Act.  I  am  an  active  duty 
Air  Force  major  commissioned  in  1975.  Al- 
though, like  much  legislation,  the  overall 
purposes  served  by  the  Act  are  admirable,  it 
has  resulted  in  callous  inequities.  Let  me 
tell  you  alMut  my  case. 

I  was  married  in  Nov.  1974  and  came  on 
active  duty  on  3  Jan  75.  Marital  difficulties 
developed  between  my  ex-wlfe  and  me  in 
1983  while  stationed  in  Washington  DC.  I 
did  everything  possible  to  try  to  salvage  the 
relationship  including  not  filing  for  divorce 
Although  we  lived  in  the  same  house  my 
wife  slept  in  a  separate  t>edroom  and  led  a 
life  of  her  own  apart  from  our  Air  Force 
friends.  I  was  reassigned  to  a  t>ase  in  Spain 
in  July  1984.  My  wife  chose  not  to  Join  me. 
She  and  my  son.  then  three  years  old.  re- 
mained in  Washington.  Even  while  in 
Europe  for  the  following  two  and  one-half 
years  I  hoped  for  a  reconciliation  and  at- 
tempted to  work  a  separation  agreement 
with  no  success.  When  I  returned  for  a 
Xmas  visit  to  the  home  In  VA  In  1984  she 
surprised  me  by  having  the  sheriff  serve  dl 
vorce  papers  on  Xmas  eve.  I  am  not  and  was 
not  a  Virginia  domiciliary.  It  was  a  traumat- 
ic experience.  Our  lawyers  fought  for  the 
next  few  years  over  our  small  assets.  She 
wanted  $15,000  and  my  financing  of  a  fur- 
ther college  education  plus  $500/month 
child  support  In  exchange  for  giving  up  a 
claim  on  my  retirement  pay.  In  the  mean- 
time, she  had  been  seeing  other  men.  She 
eventually  moved  in  with  a  well-paid  con- 
gressional employee.  We  were  finally  di- 
vorced In  1987  after  I  returned  to  the  US; 
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the  basis  of  the  divorce  was  her  adultery! 
Within  two  months  of  the  divorce  she 
married  the  congressional  employee  and 
bore  a  child  shortly  thereafter. 

She  now  will  be  entitled  to  15%  of  my 
active  duty  retirement  pay  for  the  rest  of 
my  life  and  $450/month  child  support  until 
1999.  I  had  always  counted  on  my  retire- 
ment pay  to  pay  house  payments  with  when 
I  retire  in  1995.  Now  111  owe  her  the  month- 
ly 15%  plus  the  child  support  which  will 
amount  to  a  good  one-third  of  my  retire- 
ment pay.  She  tx)ught  her  new  husband, 
whose  salary  is  better  than  mine,  a  gold 
Rolex  watch  as  a  wedding  gift,  recently 
bought  a  new  $200,000  house  in  Springfield 
and  a  new  car.  Her  new  husband  has  a  lu- 
crative retirement  plan. 

As  you  can  see.  she  left  me  and  is  by  no 
means  out  on  the  street.  I  held  on  to  the 
marriage  too  long  and  thus  under  the  Act 
was  penalized.  She.  the  adulterous,  was  re- 
warded with  a  lifelong  cut  of  my  retirement 
pay.  Is  this  what  Pat  Schroeder  calls  fair- 
ness? Something  needs  to  be  done.  Former 
spouses  who  left  the  service  member  of 
their  own  volition  (particularly  In  adultery 
cases)  should  not  be  rewarded.  Ex-mllitary 
spouses  who  remarry  and  are  taken  care  of 
by  a  new  spouse  should  not  be  entitled  to 
benefits.  The  greatest  inequity:  the  retroac- 
tive application  of  the  Act.  must  be  elimi- 
nated. Finally,  servicemen  like  me,  who  try 
to  save  their  marriages  should  not  have  to 
•pay"  from  their  retirment  pay  for  doing  so! 

I  appreciate  you  efforts  to  change  this 
imfair  law.  I  also  want  to  thank  you,  albeit 
belatedly,  for  all  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
POWs. 

Very  Truly  Yours. 

Richard  A.  Morgan. 

June  15.  1989. 
Hon.  Bob  Dornan, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Represeittative  Dornan:  Please 
accept  my  sincerest  "thank  you"  for  having 
introduced  H.R.  572. 

I  am  among  many  that  are  suffering  lo- 
calise of  the  disbursement  of  my  retirement 
pay  to  an  ex-spouse  who  remarried.  In  addi- 
tion, after  settling  with  her  according  to  the 
Ex-spousal  Protection  Act",  the  State 
courts  ruled  that  she  was  entitled  to  Decem- 
ber 1969  (date  of  legal  separation)  and  I  was 
presented  with  a  Judgment  against  me  In 
the  amount  of  $43,000  plus  interest  (almost 
20  years  worth),  plus  all  court  costs. 

My  only  outlet  to  the  above  was  to  file 
bankruptcy,  ruining  my  credit  for  the  next 
10  years,  and  as  of  this  date  the  outcome  is 
still  in  question. 

As  a  matter  of  information.  I  am  writing 
every  Congressman  and  Senator  asking  for 
their  support  of  your  bill.  Thus  far  I  have 
mailed  letters  to  the  entire  delegation  of 
Louisiana.  Texas.  Mississippi,  North  Caroli- 
na, California.  Alabama  and  have  started 
with  Ohio.  Hopefully,  this  will  help  gain 
support. 

Again,  sincere  thanks  for  being  on  our 
side  and  trying  to  help  us  out  of  a  trying  sit- 
uation. 

Sincerely. 

AuERT  C.  Willis. 
Major.  USAF  IRetired). 

June  8, 1989. 
Dear  Representative  Dornan,  I  recently 
wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Fowler  to  voice  my 
concern  about  an  Act  that  I  consider  to  be 
very  unjust,  PubUc  Law  97-252,  The  Uni- 
formed Services  Former  Spouse's  Protection 
Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  was  told  that  you  have  introduced  HR 
572. 1  applaud  your  initiative  to  amend  Title 
10,  U.S.C..  to  provide  that  a  court-ordered 
allocation  of  miitary  retired  pay  to  a  former 
spouse  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices baaed  upon  treatment  of  such  retired 
pay  as  property  of  both  the  memt>er  and  the 
former  spouse  shall  terminate  upon  remar- 
riage of  the  former  spouse. 

However,  other  inequities  in  the  Act  will 
still  remain  uncorrected.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  still  remain  to  l^e  answered  are: 

Why  are  courts  being  allowed  to  re-open 
divorce  cases  to  apply  the  Act  retroactively? 

Why  are  courts  being  allowed  to  divide 
something  which  was  not  an  entitlement  at 
the  time  of  divorce? 

Why  are  courts  l>eing  allowed  to  divide 
military  retired  pay  with  former  spouses 
who  were  never  awarded  alimony/mainte- 
nance by  the  original  divorce  decree? 

Why  are  courts  being  allowed  to  award  a 
monetary  benefit  which  continues  for  the 
life  of  the  military  retiree,  even  after  the 
death  of  the  former  spouse? 

The  rapacious  maimer  in  which  this  Act  is 
being  exploited  retroactively  in  many  courts 
across  the  country  is  alarming. 

Please   initiate  legislation   to   repeal   the 
retroactive  application  of  this  Act. 
Sincerely. 

Barry  J.  Doick. 

The  media  readily  publicize  events  and 
maneuvering  on  Capitol  Hill  as  certain 
members  of  the  Congress  publicly  advocate 
cuts  in  Defense  spending.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, little  or  no  publicity  is  accorded  to  the 
sponsorship  or  support,  by  members  of  the 
Congress,  of  pork  barrel  amendments  to  De- 
fense appropriations  which  bloat  the  De- 
fense budget  but  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  Defense  capabilities  or  combat  readiness. 
Worse  than  that,  some  of  these  wriu  even  ad- 
versely affect  military  readiness  and  capa- 
bilities in  the  long  run.  Moreover,  they  will 
escalate  the  costs  of  national  defense  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

A  prime  example  is  the  quasi-social  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Uniformed  Services 
Former  Spouse  Protection  Act  (Public  Law 
97-252)  which  was  passed  in  1982  by  attach- 
ing it  to  a  Defense  appropriation  bill  which 
was  not  likely  to  l>e  vetoed.  The  Act  politi- 
cizes military  divorce  by  creating  a  loophole 
in  the  Federal  Supremacy  Clause  permit- 
ting state  courts  to  divide  military  retired 
pay  as  if  it  were  community  property.  Only 
ten  years  of  marriage  while  in  military  serv- 
ice is  required  to  qualify  and  spousal  eligi- 
bility extends  for  the  balance  of  the  mili- 
tary member's  life  therafter.  This  division 
of  retired  military  pay  is  in  addition  to  ali- 
mony, child  support,  and  the  distribution  of 
tangible  assets  of  the  marriage.  Unlike  the 
normal  treatment  of  alimony,  however,  the 
award  of  retirement  pay,  once  made,  is  ef- 
fective until  the  death  of  the  military 
member,  or  the  spouse,  irrespective  of  a  pos- 
sible remarriage  by  either. 

The  Act,  which  applies  to  both  male  and 
female  military  personnel,  is  a  cruel  hoax 
played  on  a  large  body  of  competent,  dedi- 
cated, but  divorced  professionals.  It  reneges 
on  military  personnel  contracts  signed  at 
the  outset  of  military  service.  These  con- 
tracts make  no  mention  that  a  future  di- 
vorce will  penalize  a  career  military  member 
by  t>ennitting  state  courts  to  indentiu-e  him 
or  her  for  life. 

The  passage  of  the  Act,  in  the  first  place, 
was  a  knee-jerk  reaction,  by  the  Congress, 
to  the  equal  rights  lobbyists  who  capitalized 
on   the   trauma  of  divorce   to  swell   their 
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ranks  during  the  heyday  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  The  military  profes- 
sional was  a  natural  target  for  the  Act's 
principal  sponsor,  Patricia  Schroeder  (D- 
Colorado),  whose  voting  record  Is  markedly 
anti-Defense  oriented. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  and  the  other  framers  of 
the  Act  flagrantly  ignored  the  existing  Fed- 
eral law  and  Supreme  Court  decisions  al- 
ready controlling  the  lives  of  military  retir- 
ees receiving  retainer  pay. 

First,  they  ignored  the  fact  that  'retired 
pay'  is  not  a  pension,  per  se.  but  is  reduced 
pay  (or  a  retainer)  for  reduced,  but  obligat- 
ed, military  service.  Every  able-bodied  mili- 
tary retiree  remains  subject  to  involuntary 
recall  to  active  duty  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

Second,  military  retirees  remain  subject  to 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  for  so 
long  as  they  receive  retired  pay.  Military  re- 
tirees are  subject  to  recall  and  court  martial 
if  circumstances  warrant.  Moreover,  they 
are  subject  to  conflict-of-interest  laws  which 
place  restrictions  on  their  marketing  of 
their  service-developed  skills  within  the 
United  States  military /industrial  conun  uni- 
ty and  in  dealings  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Third,  the  lawmakers  ignored  the  fact 
that  Federal  law,  before  the  Act  and  now, 
protects  the  welfare  of  ex-spouses  by  provid- 
ing that  alimony  and  child  support  pay- 
ments can  be  withheld  from  twth  active 
duty  and/or  retainer  pay  so  long  as  mandat- 
ed by  a  legitimate  court  order. 

The  really  insidious  ast)ect  of  the  Act, 
however,  is  that  it  undermines  other  well-in- 
tentioned Congressional  legislation  aimed  at 
enabling  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
competent,  career-minded  personnel  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  thus  holding  down  the  high 
costs  of  persormel  turnover.  (As  an  example, 
it  is  estimated  that  every  Navy  pilot  who 
leaves  the  service  for  other  employment 
represents  a  government  training  invest- 
ment of  not  less  than  one  million  dollars.) 

The  bitter  irony  of  the  Act  is  the  fact  that 
it  punishes  a  large  cadre  of  military's  most 
dedicated  professionals,  who  are  the  sinew 
of  the  increasingly  technological  Armed 
Forces:  just  because  they  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  divorced.  Marriage  may  be 
made  in  heaven  but  not  all  of  them  end 
there.  Military  professionals  approaching 
ten  years  of  service  are  virtually  irreplaca- 
ble.  There  is  no  outside  manpower  pool 
where  the  services  can  hire  such  military 
experience.  These  professionals  are  forced 
to  choose  between  another  career  outside 
the  military  or  to  remain  in  the  service  until 
normal  retirement  only  to  face  a  possible 
life  of  bondage  to  an  ex-spouse. 

One  wonders  why  the  Congress  has  sin- 
gled out  the  divorced  professional  for  such 
harsh,  unfair  treatment.  Is  the  divorced,  ex- 
perienced memt>er  any  less  valuable  to  the 
military  operation  than  the  experienced 
non-divorced  member?  Has  the  divorced 
member  experienced  any  less  arduous  tours 
of  duty  or  fewer  family  separations?  Has 
the  divorced  member  been  any  less  compe- 
tent, less  dedicated,  less  patriotic  or  less  ex- 
posed to  hostile  fire?  Has  the  military 
spouse  had  the  same  exposure? 

Given  that  about  50%  of  the  Defense 
budget  goes  to  manpower,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  anguished  cries  of  certain 
members  of  Congress  over  the  nation's 
budget  deficits  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
unhesltantingly  increase  the  military  tax 
burden  by  countenancing  the  Uniformed 
Services  Former  Spouse  Protection  Act. 
Over  the  next  decade  the  Act  will  cost  the 
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taxpayers  extra  billions  for  defense  because 
of  the  hish  turnover  rate  of  divorced  profes- 
sionals and  the  attendant  loss  of  fighting 
proficiency.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  military's  loss  should  not  be 
Just  measured  In  dollars— for  there  are  addi- 
tional unquantiflable  costs  in  the  loss  of 
morale  and  the  esprit  de  corps  which  are  so 
vital  in  developing  that  Innate  sense  of 
pride  in  oneself,  service  and  country. 

Clearly,  the  Act  represents  a  biased,  un- 
principled breach  of  faith  with  some  of  the 
military's  most  valuable  personnel.  Equally 
reprehensible  is  that  the  costs  of  Defense 
paid  by  the  American  taxpayer  will  contin- 
ue to  escalate  until  responsible  members  of 
the  Congress  exercise  the  leadership  re- 
quired to  repeal  this  unjustifiable  law. 

Asm.  M.D.  Carmooy, 

U.S.  Navy  Ret 

Prank  Ahlt. 
A  rlinglon,  VA.  Chapter  Leader. 


THE  VISION.  THE  DREAM.  THE 
TASK 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1989 

Mr  CLAY  Mr  Speaker.  Mrs.  Margaret  Bush 
Wilson,  former  Chair  of  the  NAACP  recently 
gave  a  very  insightful  and  inspinng  sp>eech 
t)efore  the  Civic  Lurx;heon  of  the  32d  Area 
Conference  Mid-West  Region  of  the  LINKS. 
Inc.,  in  St.  Louis.  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  Mrs.  Wilson  s  eloquent  re- 
marks about  the  challenge  confronting  the 
Wack  communrty: 

The  Vision,  the  Dream,  the  Task 

The  theme  of  this  32nd  Central  Area  Con 
ference  is  "Share  the  Vision."  It  is  a  theme 
directly  related  to  the  national  theme  of 
UNKS,  INC.,  -Enhance  The  Legacy  Fulfill 
the  Dream '. 

Before  I  address  this  conference  theme, 
however.  I  want  to  spend  a  few  moments  on 
a  critical  subject  for  all  of  us. 

Dorothy  Gilliam,  distinguished  writer  for 
the  Washington  Post,  made  the  following 
conunent  in  one  of  her  perceptive  columns: 

"History  is  absolutely  essential  to  creating 
a  positive  sense  of  self,  sind  in  the  Eurocen- 
tric world  in  which  American  blacks  exist, 
the  restoration  of  Africa  to  its  rightful  place 
In  this  history  is  of  utmost  importance" 

What  made  me  recall  Gilliam's  words  was 
a  recent  disconcerting  anecdote  at>out  a 
group  of  African-American  children  in  an 
inner  city  classroom  during  one  of  their  les- 
sons. It  seems  their  teacher  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  just  by 
way  of  fleshing  out  relationships,  she  said 
to  the  students,  "how  many  of  you  are  of 
African  ancestry?"  These  children  were  all 
African-Americans.  Not  a  single  hand  went 
up.  It  is  reported  that  the  teacher  was 
stunned  and  dumbfounded. 

We  have.  It  seems,  a  disturbing  phenome 
non  to  confront— namely  a  generation  of 
our  children  and  young  adults  who  do  not 
know  who  they  are.  We  have  offspring  who 
do  not  iLnow  about  our  ancient  heritage. 
They  have  no  luiowledge  of  their  roots  in 
the  continent  of  Africa,  nor  that  among  our 
ancient  ancestors  we  number  those  who 
were  the  first  to  practice  agriculture,  to  Irri- 
gate the  valley  of  the  Nile,  build  dam.s. 
invent  science,  arts,  writing  and  the  calen- 
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dar.  In  short,  our  ancestry  includes  those 
who  created  the  first  civilization. 

To  have  a  generation  ignorant  of  these 
roots  and  this  heritage  is  cause  for  alarm.  In 
some  ways,  this  is  more  disturbing  than  all 
the  statistics  on  teen  pregnancy,  drug  addic- 
tion and  crime.  The  first  step  toward  solid 
personal  achievement  is  to  have  a  positive 
sense  of  self,  and  a  clear  vision  that  one 
stands  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  came 
betOTb.  The  words  of  McCauley  are  prophet- 
ic: A  people  who  takes  no  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  remote  ancestors,  will 
never  achieve  anything  to  be  remembered 
by  remote  posterity". 

Without  dwelling  on  the  forces  and  events 
which  led  to  this  phenomenon  among  this 
generation  of  the  young.  I  say  individually 
and  collectively  each  of  u.s  must  mount  the 
bastions  and  do  something  about  it.  If  our 
schools  are  not  responsive,  then  let's  turn  to 
our  churches  and  our  institutions,  not  to 
mention  our  own  breakfast  tables  and 
dinner  tables  where  we  can  talk  about  this 
heritage,  and  to  our  own  bookshelves  where 
the  books  should  be  available  and  the  pages 
worn  with  use. 

My  purpose  in  dwellinK  on  this  matter  of 
heritage  and  roots  first  is  directly  related  to 
this  Area  Conference  theme  of  Share  the 
Vision" 

What  IS  this  vision -how  is  it  defined  and 
by  whom'' 

Some  years  ago  it  was  Ralph  Ellison  who 
said.  .some    Blacks    have    talien    too 

narrow  a  view  of  their  role  and  significance 
in  American  Society." 

It  IS  my  own  vision  of  that  role  which  is 
the  foundation  and  bulwark  for  my  faith  in 
the  future  of  these  United  Stales.  For  I 
(irmly  t)elieve  that  Americans  of  African  de- 
scent, individually  and  collectively,  are  our 
nation's  conscience  and  its  hope  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  Promise  of  America. 

This  Is  not  wishful  thinking.  We  Ameri- 
cans of  African  auicestry  have  been  at  the 
vortex  of  every  major  thrust  forward  in  the 
hi.slory  of  this  country  as  a  nation.  The 
American  Revolution,  the  War  between  the 
States,  and  the  somewhat  Peaceful  Revolu- 
tion of  the  Sixties  which  transformed  the 
South. 

And  now  the  question  looms  "What  is  re- 
quired in  the  final  11  years  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury for  the  survival  and  progress  of  these 
United  States  in  general  and  African-Ameri- 
cans in  particular''" 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  broad-based 
issues  are  economic,  political,  cultural  and 
spiritual,  but  it  is  the  urban  crisis  that  is 
physically  and  mentally  destroying  black 
people. 

If  we  are  serious  about  making  the  daily 
lives  of  the  average  black  person  Ijetter. 
then  we  must  Isegin  to  understand  and 
direct  the  interrelated  urban  forces  of 
school,  work,  housing,  health  and  the  Jus- 
tice system.  In  other  words,  our  attention, 
our  resources  and  our  keenest  intellect  must 
turn  relentlessly  to  the  business  of  econom- 
ic justice. 

Social  change  is  going  on  all  around  us, 
and  the  need  for  intelligent  adaptation  on 
our  part  to  this  accelerating  and  convulsive 
process  is  urgent. 

But.  l)efore  setting  policy— which  can  lead 
to  plans,  there  is  a  prior  process  of  seminal 
conception.  This  is  what  we  ought  to  consid- 
er very  seriously  during  this  area  confer- 
ence 

What  fundamental  changes  do  we  contem- 
plate as  necessary  in  the  structure  of  the  or- 
ganizations we  serve  and  the  institutions 
which  affect  our  lives? 
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What  core  values  do  we  consider  essential 
and  inviolate? 

The  ultimate  direction  In  which  this 
nation  of  ours  moves  may  well  depend  on  so- 
cially responsible  and  effective  leadership  in 
these  organizations  and  institutions.  Includ- 
ing the  UNKS. 

Our  present  challenge  is  to  build  an  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  environment  to 
serve  the  present  age.  Many  people  in  our 
country  are  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  recent  June  7th  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  there  was  a  report  from  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  and  the  Conference 
Board  indicating  that  more  than  70%  of 
American  households  have  no  discretionary 
income— that  is  no  money  left  after  paying 
taxes  and  paying  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  represents  some  87  million  households. 
A  mere  26  million  have  these  funds. 

The  pain  of  millions  unemployed  is  in- 
tense; some  have  exhausted  unemployment 
benefits:  others  have  lost  job-related  insur- 
ance coverage:  smd  too  many  are  on  the 
threshold  of  being  destitute  or  are  already 
homeless.  These  are  our  nation's  critical 
problems,  and  they  are  not  problems  of  one 
class  or  one  race. 

Words  like  liberty,  freedom,  equity, 
parity,  justice  and  the  advancement  of  civil- 
ized people  are  not  likely  to  mean  much 
beyond  rhetoric  unless  those  words  are 
/inA:ed  in  spiecific  ways  to  such  issues  as; 

The  criteria  used  to  allocate  resources  and 
the  actual  allocation  of  resources. 

The  trade-offs  between  today's  demands 
and  tomorrow's  safeguards. 

The  purposes  to  which  advances  in  tech- 
nology are  applied. 

Population  growth  and  spread. 

We  must  be  more  conscious  of  our  innate 
potential,  and  our  ability  to  organize  must 
no  longer  be  confined  to  our  social  life. 

For  example,  the  national  organization  of 
LINKS  should  come  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  the  needs  and  problems  of  African- 
Americans  require  massive  intervention  to 
achieve  significant  impact. 

If  each  chapter  of  LINKS  gives  a  single 
scholarship  a  year  this  hardly  puts  a  dent  in 
the  massive  need  for  scholarships  among 
our  young  people. 

On  the  other  hand— not  far  from  here  in 
Evanston.  Illinois,  there  is  a  complete  pro- 
gram and  mechanism  In  place  called  the  Na- 
tional Achievement  Scholarship  Program 
which  screens  and  processes  hundreds  of 
young  African  American  high  schoolers  who 
are  academically  eligible  for  college.  Yearly, 
our  national  organization  of  LINKS  funds 
six  of  these  scholars— each  with  a  $2,000.00 
stipend.  Only  about  700  actually  win  as 
Achievement  Scholars,  but  what  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  are  not  chosen. 

This  organization  of  talented  LINKS 
women  could  forge  a  closer  bond  with  the 
National  Achievement  Scholarship  Program 
and  through  our  various  chapters  and  with 
imagination,  ingenuity,  contacts  and  clout, 
we  could,  each  year  make  a  commitment  to 
assure  that  everyone  of  those  eligible 
achievement  scholar  contestants  enters  col- 
lege. 

In  a  short  span  of  time,  the  impact  could 
be  outstanding. 

Or  take  another  example:  It  is  estimated 
that  37  million  persons  in  our  country  under 
65  have  no  health  insurance  and  another  17 
million  do  not  have  adequate  coverage. 
That's  54  million  and  a  disproportionate 
numljer  of  these  persons  are  African-Ameri- 
cans.  An   overwhelming   problem   you  say. 
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but  forces  may  be  at  work  to  make  a  strate- 
gic role  for  the  LINKS  possible. 
FinU  health  care  costs  are  on  the  rise. 
Second,  for  the  first  time  big  business,  the 
Chrysler  Corp..  for  one.  is  frustrated  with 
these  rising  costs  since  many  corporations 
pay  25%  to  35%  of  employee  health  care 
costs, 

TTiirtf,  Memt)erB  of  Congress,  including 
our  distinguished  William  Clay  of  the  Ist 
Congressional  District  here  in  Missouri  have 
Introduced  H.B.  1845,  The  Basic  Health 
Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act  of  1989  to 
address  the  problem. 

Clearly,  if  adequate  health  care  was  as- 
sured for  each  U.S.  citizen,  this  would  be  a 
major  breakthrough  in  achieving  parity,  in 
making  health  care  more  effective.  It  would 
also  be  a  wise  allocation  of  our  resources 
and  a  significant  step  in  fulfilling  a  part  of 
the  vision  for  a  better  America. 

The  momentum  is  already  there.  The 
need  is  for  concerted  action.  LINKS  and 
CONNECTING  UNKS  could  be  the  caU- 
lyste  for  reaching  out,  linking  up  and  effec- 
tively mobilizing  the  broad-based  support 
which  could  make  adequate  health  care  in 
this  nation  a  reality  for  us  all.  What  we 
have  done  for  the  elderly  through  Medicare 
could  be  extended  to  all  our  citizens.  The 
impact  for  good  would  be  massive  and  this  is 
a  proper  allocation  of  resources  for  a  caring 
nation  as  well  as  sound  social  and  health 
policy. 

Then,  as  a  last  example,  there  is  THE 
EBONY  ALERT.  One  of  the  constant  com- 
plaints about  our  people  is  apathy.  Yet.  ex- 
plain the  appeal  of  a  Martin  Luther  King  or 
Jesse  Jackson,  both  whom  mobilized  the 
masses.  Without  regard  to  background, 
most  people  in  this  country  are  yearning  for 
a  better  America. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  more  conferences, 
speeches  and  summits.  This  is  the  time  to 
inform  and  mobilize  for  action  and  to  over- 
come the  division  and  discord  among  us  that 
have  undermined  and  thwarted  or  struggled 
for  well  over  three  centuries. 

THE  EBONY  AI£RT  is  an  action  idea  for 
unity.  It  is  grounded  on  a  Statement  of 
Principles  and  Purpose,  which  recognizes 
that  our  effective  survival  and  triumph  de- 
pends on  our  ability  to  make  rational,  stud- 
ied and  unemotional  judgments  on  where 
our  basic  interests  lie  on  important  issues 
that  affect  our  lives.  And  that  the  impera- 
tive is  for  a  broadly  based,  well  informed 
body  of  concerned  citizens  committed  to  act 
together. 

Every  person  who  becomes  a  part  of  THE 
EBONY  ALERT  signs  a  solenui  commit- 
ment which  is  worthy  of  reciting  here: 

"I  agree  to  be  an  active  part  of  the  THE 
EBONY  ALERT  and  solemnly  commit 
myself  to  the  following: 

1.  That  I  am  now  and  will  stay  a  regis- 
tered voter. 

2.  That  I  will  always  know  my  political 
profile. 

3.  That  I  will  seek  to  be  informed  about 
Issues  which  affect  the  vital  interests  and 
well  being  of  the  black  community  as  a 
whole. 

4.  That  I  will  support  unity,  not  fracmen- 
tation,  in  the  black  conununlty. 

5.  That  I  shall  respond  promptly  to  an 
"alert "  for  action  when  I  am  contacted  by 
the  THE  EBONY  ALERT. 

6.  That  I  will  pay  at  least  $5.00  a  year  to 
the  THE  EBONY  ALERT  to  cover  postage 
and  mailings  .  .  ." 

The  third  and  essential  part  of  THE 
EBONY  ALE31T  is  the  Resource  Panel  of 
Informed,      capable      and      independently 
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minded  advisors  who  would  serve  as  a  re- 
search, policy  analysis  and  resource  arm  to 
THE  EBONY  ALERT.  They  would  be 
drawn  from  all  relevant  disciplines,  such  as 
economics,  health,  education,  political  sci- 
ence, natural  science,  the  justice  system  and 
business.  It  Is  this  group  that  analyzes  and 
reaches  a  conclusion  as  to  what  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  community— and  then 
the  "action  alert"  goes  out  to  the  cadre  of 
the  concerned. 

This  is  not  pie  in  the  sky.  It  is  a  frame- 
work for  action  by  a  people  who  are  suffer- 
ing needlessly  and  at  great  cost  from  sense- 
less fragmentation,  disorganization  and  lack 
of  discipline,  at  a  time  when  we  can  least 
afford  it. 

There  is  cause  for  deep  concern  when 
leaders  of  this  nation  glibly  Ulk  about  a 
permanent  underclass.  It  becomes  a  crisis 
situation  and  cause  for  a  five  alarm  alert 
when  that  underclass  is  viewed  as  being  sub- 
stantially African-American. 

One  hiuidred  years  ago,  we  African-Ameri- 
cans faced  formidable  odds.  Plessy  vs.  Fergu- 
son, that  infamous  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision which  made  racial  segregation  and 
"separate  but  equal"  a  matter  of  social  and 
public  policy,  was  Just  seven  years  away. 
Some  astronomical  number  of  us  were  really 
poor  and  most  of  us  were  illiterate.  It  took 
fifty-eight  years  from  1896  to  1954— to 
throw  off  the  legal  shackles  of  the  Plessy 
decision.  Some  of  us  still  carry  the  scars  and 
stigma  of  distrust,  disunity  and  division 
which  were  deliberately  spawned  among  us 
during  those  dreary  years  and  before. 

How  else  can  we  explain  the  wife  of  a  suc- 
cessful African-American  service  station 
owner  who  takes  her  car  to  the  white  serv- 
ice station  around  the  comer  for  her  gaso- 
line and  service? 

How  else  can  we  explain  a  people  with  a 
200  bUlion  dollar  gross  national  product,  but 
without  a  single  African-American  owned  fi- 
nancial institution  in  the  country  with 
assets  over  1  billion? 

How  else  can  we  explain  this  conference 
in  this  hotel  where  there  is  not  a  single  writ- 
ten reference  in  the  printed  program  which 
tells  us  who  we  are.  Look  carefully,  the  only 
clue  that  this  conference  is  of,  by  and  for 
women  of  African  descent  is  the  art  work  on 
the  program  cover  and  the  pictures  of  our 
sisters  in  the  ads. 

And  yet.  every  one  of  us  is  committed,  in- 
tellectually and  practically,  to  the  basic  aim 
of  achieving  long  run  permanent  reductions 
in  black  poverty  and  the  restoration  of  the 
respect  and  appreciation  for  the  heritage 
and  the  contributions  of  Africa  and  Ameri- 
cans of  African  descent. 

It's  just  that  commitment  alone  is  not 
enough. 

Today  70  percent  of  us  are  not  illiterate 
and  we  are  not  poor.  Concentrated  in  these 
United  States  is  probably  the  greatest  pool 
of  competence  among  persons  of  African  de- 
scent in  the  entire  world.  Quite  frankly  if 
we  black  Americans  now  lose  our  way  and 
fall  into  eclipse.  It  will  be  our  fault. 

The  fundamental  change  in  our  strategy 
must  be  to  move  from  the  modest  to  the 
massive  in  our  action  programs. 

Let's  take  literally  the  unpublished  poem 
attributed  to  Langston  Hughes:  "There's  a 
dream  in  this  land  with  its  back  against  the 
wall.  To  save  the  dream  for  some,  it  must  be 
saved  for  all," 

The  task  Is  to  focus  our  public  poUcy 
debate  around  the  fundamental  goal  of 
achieving  long  run  permanent  reductions  in 
the  30%  poverty  level  of  African  Ameri- 
cans—this debate  Is  not  about  bussing,  but 
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about  what  is  not  happening  in  the  class- 
rooms in  our  public  schools. 

Let's  not  be  victimized  by  the  Rhetoric  or 
Rejection-reverse  discrimination,  welfare, 
affirmative  action— these  all  have  negative 
connotation  today  as  the  result  of  a  very 
calculated  campaign  to  make  them  terms  of 
distaste,  if  not  contempt. 

We  can  stop  this  by  coining  our  own  posi- 
tive phrases.  From  now  on,  let's  talk  'em- 
ployment equity"  rather  than  affirmative 
action:  let's  be  concerned  about  "well-being  " 
in  place  of  welfare,  and  "reasonable  redress" 
instead  of  reverse  discrimination.  Then  we, 
not  others,  define  the  terms  and  the  rheto- 
ric of  our  agenda. 

Finally,  over  and  over  we  must  remind 
ourselves  of  the  vision  and  the  dream— the 
vision  of  a  humane  society  and  the  dream  of 
a  country  and  culture  of  real  freedom  with 
unrestricted  re^>ect  for  each  other  and  a 
profound  understanding  that  in  our  diversi- 
ty lies  our  greatest  strength. 

In  this  light,  the  words  of  an  unknown 
writer  are  compelling: 

"A  vision  without  a  task  Is  a  dream— 
A  task  without  a  vision  is  drudgery— 
But.  a  vision  and  a  task  together  can  be  the 
hope  of  the  world." 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
SOT.  CONRAD  N.  NUTZMAN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  citizen  In  my  district, 
Sgt.  Conrad  N.  Nutzman.  Sergeant  Nutzman  is 
retiring  today  from  the  Lorig  Beach  Police  De- 
partment after  almost  26  years  of  dedicated 
service. 

Ckjnrad  is  a  native  Califomian,  bom  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1935,  in  Los  Angeles.  He  attended  el- 
ementary school  in  Los  Angeles  and  graduat- 
ed from  Compton  High  School  in  Compton, 
CA,  in  February  1954.  Upon  graduation,  he 
entered  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  In  1958.  During  his  4-year 
tour  of  duty,  Conrad  rose  to  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant. Shortly  before  leaving  the  Marine 
Corps,  Sergeant  Nutzman  married  Catherine 
J.  Grasham. 

In  1962,  Conrad  moved  his  family  to  Lor>g 
Beach.  He  joined  the  Long  Beach  Potce 
Force  on  August  5,  1963,  at  the  urging  of  an- 
otiier  career  officer,  Ed  Mac  Lyman.  His 
career  with  Long  Beach  was  not  all  smooth 
sailing,  for  on  April  18,  1969,  ¥»hite  pursuing  a 
traffic  violator  as  a  motorcycle  officer,  a  colli- 
sion occurred  »»rhtch  would  mar*  the  end  of 
this  assignnf)ent.  It  took  him  9  months  to  re- 
cover from  his  injuries  and  19  years  later.  Ser- 
geant Nutzman  would  be  awarded  one  of  the 
department's  first  Purple  Hearts. 

In  order  to  further  his  education  and  profes- 
sional aspirations,  Conrad  attended  Long 
Beach  City  College,  which  in  1974  granted 
him  an  associate  arts  degree  in  police  sci- 
ence. Then,  on  August  8,  1978,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  assigned 
to  the  jail  division  as  administrative  sergeant 
In  1982,  he  was  assigned  the  responsibilities 
of  court  liaison  sergeant  in  the  court  affairs 
office  until  September  1985,  when  he  was 
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then  moved  to  the  Cominunrty  Relations  Divi- 
sion. He  held  ttits  assignment  up  until  today, 
capping  a  career  of  25  years,  1 1  months,  and 
12  days. 

Conrad  begins  his  retirement  tomorrow,  and 
much  of  It  will  be  spent  developing  his  Six 
ur  Acre  Ranch"  in  Anza  Valley,  CA,  with 
Cathy,  and  with  his  children,  and  grandchil- 
dren 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  Sgt.  Corvad  N.  Nutzman  He  is 
a  refnarkat>le  individual  wtK)  has  contnbuted 
greatly  to  law  enforcement  in  the  Long  Beach 
area.  On  behalf  of  the  entire  community,  we 
wish  Conrad  and  his  wife  Cathy,  his  three  chil- 
dren, Usa  Mane,  Constance  Lynn,  and  Chns- 
tine  Ann,  and  his  six  grandchildren.  Katenna, 
Knsten,  Shaun,  Kenneth,  Oustin,  and  Carolyn, 
all  the  best  m  the  years  to  come. 


RELEASE  NELSON  MANDELA 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1989 

Mr  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  today,  July  18,  is 
Nelson  Mandela's  71st  birthday  He,  of 
course,  will  be  spending  this  day  away  from 
his  wife  and  family,  and  separated  from  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  coontrymen. 

Nelson  Mandela's  irx^rceration  by  the 
South  African  Government  is  both  tragic  and 
cnminal.  This  case  symbolizes  the  need  for 
the  United  States  and  otfier  allied  industrial 
nations  to  continue  to  apply  strong  political 
and  ecorx>mic  pressures  on  the  Botha  govern- 
ment. Although  South  Africa  is  no  longer 
front-page  news  and  the  lead  on  the  network 
news,  we  ought  not  refrain  from  continued 
pressure  on  the  South  African  Government 

Until  tfie  South  African  Government  realizes 
ttie  harmful  consequences  of  this  intolerable 
treatment  of  Nelson  MarxJela,  the  Botha  gov 
emment  wnll  continue  to  be  the  focus  of  world- 
wide sfiame  and  disdain  And  any  United 
States  company  wtx}  rationalizes  its  business 
ties  with  ttie  South  African  Government  as 
"business  as  usual,"  shares  the  blame  for  this 
inexcusable  treatment  of  this  national  hero 

I  appeal  to  the  collective  conscience  of  the 
South  African  Government's  leadership  to  re- 
lease Nelson  Marvjela. 


SENATOR  FOWLERS  RURAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OP  GEORGIA 
IH  THE  HOnSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1989 

Mr  RAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  praise 
the  work  of  Senator  Wyche  Fowler  m  his 
effort  to  estabiish  star  sctxx)ls  throughout  our 
Nation's  rural  areas.  Senator  Fowler  has 
successfully  had  this  program  inserted  into 
Seruite  Bill  1036.  the  Rural  Partnerships  Act 
of  1989.  It  provides  the  furxjing  necessary  to 
purct^ase  telecommunications  equipment  to 
conr>ect  students  with  instructors  through  tele- 
vision, teiephorws,  arxl  computers  This  will 
allow  students  to  take  courses  not  offered  m 
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tfieir  local  schools  in  an  effort  to  better  pre- 
pare themselves  for  college  and  the  working 
world  This  will  not  replace  local  teacfiers,  but 
rather  enhance  their  teaching  cumculum.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  these  lines  I  would  like  to 
submit,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a 
copy  of  an  editonal  which  recently  appeared 
in  tt>e  Amencus  Times  Recorder 

This  measure  is  yet  another  example  of 
Senator  Fowler's  deep  commitment  to  rural 
Georgia  and  njral  Amenca.  Through  his 
Senate  seats  on  the  Agncultural  Committee 
and  the  Agnculture  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propnations  Committee,  Senator  Fowler  has 
shown  time  and  time  again  that  he  will  do  all 
he  can  to  better  the  life  in  our  rural  communi- 
ties He  realizes  that  the  way  to  shore-up  the 
Nation's  rural  population  is  to  offer  opportuni- 
ties and  incentives  to  those  remaining  in  their 
local  communities  We  must  make  these  rural 
areas  attractive  to  our  increasingly  educated 
and  mobile  young  people  Senator  Fowler 
realizes  that  they  are  the  future  of  rural  Amer- 
ica and  IS  doing  all  he  can  to  make  that  future 
strong. 
I  Prom  the  Americas  Times  Recorder,  May 
20.  19871 
Fowler  Kept  His  Promise 
When  the  U.S  Rep.  Wyche  Fowler  an 
nounoed  that  he  would  not  seek  re-election 
to  the  House,  but  instead  would  run  for  the 
Senate,  there  were  many  objections  raised 
from  the  citizenry  Particularly  from  rural 
.sections  of  the  slate,  including  our  own 
Southwest  Georgia  counties 

"He's  never  been  out  of  the  Atlanta  area.  " 
was  the  principal  criticism.  "What  does  he 
know  atxiut  problems  of  agriculture  and 
other  ones  facing  us''"  people  would  ask. 

And  always,  there  was  the  claim  that  he 
was  only  running  for  the  Senate  liecau.se 
the  Atlanta  area  district  he  had  long  repre- 
.sented  was  realigned  and  l)ecause  of  the 
heavy  concentration  of  black  population 
that  resulted,  he  was  a  sure  loser 

This  perhaps  was  true,  but  it  also  served 
to  prove  that  Wyche  Fowler  is  an  intrepid 
politician —and  perhaps  even  on  his  way  to 
becoming  a  statesman. 

Fowler  jumped  headlong  into  the  cam- 
paign which  included  a  numljer  of  impres- 
sive runners,  including,  of  course,  the  Re- 
publicaxi  mcumtjenl  Mack  Mattingly. 

And  rather  than  spending  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  on  the  campaign  trail  in  the  metro- 
politan area£  of  the  state,  he  gave  a  real  pri- 
ority to  the  rural  sectors.  And  the  right 
combination  and  strategy  proved  correct  as 
Fowler  won  the  .seat  beside  fellow  Georgian. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn. 

And  he  still  hasn't  forgotten  atxiut  South- 
west Georgia  and  other  rural  areas,  and  the 
people,  since  having  taken  office  either. 

Now.  he  has  proved  it  again  through  legis- 
lation he  has  introduced  which  would  pro- 
vide some  $70  million  over  the  next  five 
years  for  satellite  and  telecommunlcalions 
technology  to  increase  educational  opportu- 
nities in  rural  areas 

The  Democrat,  who  somehow  skillfully 
and  with  the  a&sistance  of  influential  col- 
leagues has  been  named  to  the  powerful 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in  his  fresh- 
men term,  managed  to  get  his  measure 
made  a  part  of  a  $300  million  rural  develop- 
ment initiative  which  was  prepared  by  his 
committee  to  aid  the  growing  economic 
problem  in  rural  sections  of  the  nation. 

In  announcing  the  plan.  Senator  Fowler 
said  that  "One  of  the  key  components  of 
any  meaningful  rural  legLslalion  has  got  to 
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be  education,  bringing  the  finest  teaching 
techniques  and  methodology  to  our  nation's 
schools." 

Foremost  In  the  proposal  is  a  $100  million 
rural  investment  fund  that  would  be  used  to 
create  revolving  loan  funds  at  the  local,  re- 
gional or  state  level  to  provide  capital  for 
the  development  of  small  businesses  in  rural 
sectors. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  hike  Farmers 
Home  Administration  grants  for  poorer 
communities,  make  loans  for  water  and 
sewer  improvements  easier  for  rural  commu- 
nities and  set  up  telecommunications  sys- 
tems for  rural  hospitals  and  businesses,  and 
other  emergency  problems. 

Fowler  also  said  that  'There  are  thou- 
sands of  promising  students  in  rural  areas 
throughout  this  nation  who  have  exhausted 
some  of  the  higher  level  course  work  avail- 
able in  their  schools.  This  act  will  provide 
the  teachers  and  the  advanced  course  work 
these  students  want  and  need  to  prepare  for 
college  and  l)eyond." 

We  obviously  cannot  yet  foresee  the  great 
bearing  this  legislation  could  have  on  our 
own  communities  and  people.  But  it  could 
be  monumental. 

The  Times-Recorder  appreciates  this  spe- 
cific legislation,  and  especially  Mr.  Fowler's 
steady  efforts  at  representing  the  rural 
people  of  Georgia. 

He  kept  his  promise. 


CLEAN  FUELS  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1989 


HON.  TERRY  L.  BRUCE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr  BRUCE  Mr.  Speaker,  after  seeing  the 
outline  for  the  acid  rain  portion  of  tfie  Presi- 
dent's clean  air  bill.  I  didn't  know  whetfier  to 
be  pleased  or  panicked.  The  President's  pro- 
posal was  ambitious  and  environmentally 
sound  But  It  would  also  have  the  effect- 
however  unintended — of  throwing  tens  of 
thousands  of  hard-working  Americans  into  the 
streets  and  unfairly  burdening  many  utility 
ratepayers  with  cleanup  costs  that  far  exceed 
their  contnbution  to  the  problem. 

As  one  of  the  11  House  Members  serving 
on  both  subcommittees  with  jurisdiction  over 
acid  ram  legislatk^n,  I  knew  that  concern  akKW 
would  not  get  these  needs  considered.  A  bill 
had  to  be  proposed.  On  Morxlay,  I  introduced 
legislation  that  followed  tfie  general  guidelines 
set  fonward  by  President  Bush  last  montti, 
while  adding  provisions  to  make  the  economic 
impact  acceptable  to  all  regions  of  the  courv 
try 

During  the  campaign  last  fall,  President 
Bush  talked  about  protecting  tfie  environment 
With  his  proposal  last  rTK>nth,  he  went  a  king 
way  toward  meeting  that  promise  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  On  the  subjects  of  acid  rain  and 
ozone  nonattainment,  he  has  gor>e  much  far- 
ther than  I  would  have  expected  and  I  ap- 
plaud his  leadership.  After  years  of  Inaction 
from  the  administration,  the  President's  initia- 
tive was  irKJeed  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

On  other  fronts,  however,  the  administration 
proposal  does  not  nteet  its  mandate. 
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There  is  nothing  kind  or  gentle  about  the 
impact  the  President's  acid  rain  proposal 
would  have  on  the  Nation's  mine  workers. 
While  the  outcome  may  not  be  »»f»at  the  Presi- 
dent expected,  there  Is  no  doubt  ttiat  tens  of 
thousarxjs  of  mine  workers  woukJ  be  jobiess 
shortly  after  enactment  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal. 

The  Preskjent  has  said  he  stands  for  fair- 
ness, yet  his  proposal  falls  short  on  fairness 
to  Midwest  utility  ratepayers.  The  precursors 
of  ackJ  rain— sulfur  dioxkje  and  nitrogen 
oxkte — must  be  reduced,  but  paying  for  the 
reductions  should  not  be  done  In  tt>e  dispro- 
portk>nate  manner  of  the  administratk>n  pro- 
posals. 

As  Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Phil  Sharp  has  pointed  out,  nine  Mkt- 
westem  States  contribute  51  percent  of  the 
Nation's  sulfur  dnxkle  emissions,  t>ut  the 
Bush  proposal  would  tell  our  ratepayers  to 
pick  up  67  percent  of  ttie  cleanup  tab.  On 
cleanup  for  nitrogen  oxkjes,  the  bill  is  even 
more  wrong:  10  States,  with  31  percent  of  the 
MO,  emissk>ns,  woukJ  pay  for  69  percent  of 
ttie  reductions.  Other  current  proposals  are 
worse. 

To  these  States,  tfiat's  like  eating  a  ham- 
txirger  but  paying  for  someone  else's  prime 
rib.  We  don't  mind  paying  to  clean  up  our 
share  of  the  acid  rain  problem,  t>ecause  we 
recognize  the  Importance  of  preserving  our 
environment.  But  we  will  only  pay  our  stiare. 
Industrial  sources  contribute  heavily  to  ackJ 
rain,  but  cleaning  up  utilities  is  far  more  cost 
effective  tfian  going  after  smaller  industrial 
sources. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  there  Is  no 
reason  to  pay  $1,200  to  $2,000  per  ton  re- 
moved from  industrial  sources  when  we  can 
remove  that  same  ton  of  sulfur  dioxkle  for 
$300  to  $400  at  utilities.  The  questkxi  is:  who 
pays? 

The  bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  2909,  in- 
ckides  in  it  a  90-percent  capital  cost  sut>sidy 
tfiat  will  erase  much  of  the  inequity  for  the 
States  that  use  most  of  the  Nation's  high- 
sulfur  coal.  Those  States  will  still  have  to  pay 
lor  the  expensive  operations  and  maintenance 
costs,  and  will  still  be  paying  for  slightly  more 
tfian  their  share  of  ttie  cleanup  costs.  All 
States  will  be  able  to  benefit  from  the  clean 
fuels  emission  reducton  equity  fund  in  the 
second  ptiase  for  use  in  purchasing  and  in- 
stalling dean  coal  technotogy,  technotogies  to 
control  NO.,  and  for  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

Clean  coal  technology  is  anottwr  area 
wfiere  I  don't  think  the  President's  beliefs 
match  his  proposal.  In  giving  the  3-year  exten- 
sion for  clean  coal  technotogies  in  the  second 
phase,  the  President  was  recognizing  that 
many  of  ttiese  tectinok)gies  wHI  not  be  ready 
to  be  used  in  the  next  10  years.  In  fact,  I  am 
not  sure  ttiat  ttie  3-year  extension  is  enough 
time  to  aik>w  many  of  ttiese  technologies  to 
be  usable  but  I  have  let  it  at  3  years  in  this 
legislation.  What  the  domestk:  policy  courwH 
(id  not  recognize  is  the  massive  amount  of 
first  phase  fuel  switching  that  wouM  take 
place  with  no  subsidy  for  scrubt)ers. 

The  President  gave  the  extension  for  dean 
coal,  a  nxjve  I  have  duplicated  in  my  bill,  but 
>ie  virtually  guaranteed  that  higti-sulfur  coal 
woukJ  be  extinct  as  a  fossil  fuel  alternative. 
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Ttie  sut>sidy  for  scrubbing  stxxjkj  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  most  abundant  fossil  fuel  to 
remain  an  energy  option  into  the  next  century. 
It  also  means  ttiat  job  losses  for  mine  workers 
will  be  minimalized. 

In  many  ways,  my  bill  buikis  on  the  work 
done  by  others,  Induding  President  Bush.  I 
have  retained  his  freedom-of-chok:e  ap- 
proach. The  subskJy  I  have  Induded  is  an 
optnn  for  States,  but  the  Governors  could  still 
dedde  to  allow  fuel  switching,  utility  unit  shut- 
downs, or  any  of  several  other  measures  that 
can  tie  used  lo  meet  reduction  targets. 

On  the  issue  of  trading,  I  agree  with  the 
President's  belief  that  we  will  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  reductk>ns  at  the  k)west 
cost  by  allowing  emisson  trading  and  this  leg- 
Islatkm  makes  emIssKins  trading  practical.  I 
have  also  borrowed  heavily  in  many  areas 
from  legislative  language  crafted  by  Congress- 
man Jim  Cooper  for  H.R.  144. 

The  broad  parameters  of  the  President's 
proposal  are  excellent  with  my  legislation,  I 
have  fine-tuned  an  approach  ttiat  is  fair  to  all 
utility  ratepayers,  gives  preference  to  main- 
taining present  jobs,  takes  long-term  advan- 
tage of  ttie  clean  coal  technologies  we  have 
spent  hundreds  of  mlllkms  in  developing,  and 
does  it  with  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
private  sector. 

I  tielieve  ttiat  this  proposal  is  fair.  It  Is  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation,  and  can  t>e 
passed  and  signed  into  law.  As  I  begin  to  look 
for  cosponsors,  I  hope  to  draw  support  from 
all  regions  of  the  country  and  both  parties. 

The  quality  of  our  air  is  a  natkinal  concern 
and  deserves  a  national  solution.  It  also  de- 
serves a  fair  solutkin. 

SuiatART  OF  H.R.  2909  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Terry  L.  Brdce 

deadlines 
Two-phased  bill  with  the  first  phase 
taking  effect  6  years  after  date  of  enact- 
ment and  the  second  phase  ending  four 
years  later.  If  this  legislation  is  enacted  in 
1989,  that  would  put  the  dates  at  1995  and 
1999.  with  a  3-year  extension  for  clean  coal 
tecluiology. 

REDUCTIONS 

The  bill  calls  for  a  10  million  ton  national 
reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  (SOj).  half  In  the 
first  phase  in  keeping  with  the  President's 
proposal.  It  also  requires  a  2  million  ton  cut 
in  nitrogen  oxide  (NO.)  from  a  1985  base- 
line. 

ALLOCATION  OF  SOj  REDUCTIONS 

States  with  an  actual  annual  average  rate 
above  1.2  Ib./mmBtu  will  reduce.  The  Ad- 
ministrator will  make  the  determination 
using  a  1980  baseline— 1985  if  emissions 
have  gone  up. 

WHO  MIGHT  SCRUB 

The  bill  sets  up  a  process  by  which  13 
states  will  Xx  able  to  receive  capital  cost  re- 
imbursement if  the  governor  of  that  state 
certifies  (or  requires)  that  an  appropriate 
numtier  of  plant  units  will  scrub  to  meet  the 
state's  first  phase  reduction  requirements. 
The  subsidy  will  be  limited  to  90  percent  of 
the  costs  of  scrubber  construction.  O&M 
costs  will  still  lie  with  a  utility's  ratepayers. 

THE  13  STATES 

Alatiama.  Ohio,  Tennessee.  Indiana.  Geor- 
gia. Wisconsin.  Illinois.  Missouri,  Maryland. 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  Florida,  and 
Kentucky. 
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CAN  puurrs  foil  switch 
Yes.  The  state  compliance  plan,  to  lie  filed 
by  each  governor,  would  specify  how  reduc- 
tions will  be  met.  The  reductions  can  tie  met 
through  scrubbing,  clean  coal  projects, 
energy  conservation,  fossil  fuel  switching, 
coal  switching,  retirement,  changes  in  utili- 
ty dispatch  designed  to  reduce  emissions, 
precombustion  cleaning  of  fuels,  and  emis- 
sions trading. 

TRADING 

Trading  can  be  done  (1)  between  utilities 
In  a  state.  (2)  between  utility  units  in  differ- 
ent sUtes.  (3)  within  utUities.  (4)  between 
utilities  and  Industrial  sources  in  a  state. 

THE  FUND 

Establishes  the  Clean  Fuels  Emission  Re- 
duction Equity  Fund.  First  phase  payments 
for  scrubbing  cover  up  to  90  percent  of  cap- 
ital costs  between  a  range  of  $170  and  $270 
per  kilowatt  of  nameplate  caiMcity  for  each 
scrubbed  unit.  All  sUtes  are  eligible  for 
second  phase  payments  of  up  to  $170  per 
ton  of  reduced  SOi  or  NO.  to  a  nrmTimnm  of 
80  percent  for  clean  coal  capital  costs  or  70 
percent  of  costs  in  the  use  of  other  technol- 
ogy. Payments  lienefit  ratepayers. 

THE  FEE 

Starts  at  0.3  mill  per  kilowatt  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator able  to  adjust  up  to  1.0  mill  per 
kilowatt  if  the  funding  is  needed.  Different 
states  can  have  different  rates,  based  on 
emissions. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Conservation  is  encouraged  and  payments 
from  the  Fund  wUl  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
tons  removed. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 
Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit  into  ttie  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  which  appeared  recently  In 
the  MkJk)ttiian  Reporter,  a  newspaper  in  my 
congressonal  district  Entitled:  "Flag  Burning 
Decision  Nothing  But  Treason,"  this  letter  re- 
flects ttie  feelings  of  many  individuals  in  my 
district  regarding  the  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  whch  ruled  acts  of  desecration 
of  the  American  flag  as  constitutkxial. 

(From  the  Midlothian  Reporter,  June  29. 
1989] 

Flag  Bthining  Decision  Nothing  Bitt 
Treason 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  sanction  the  burning,  spitting  upon,  and 
mutilating  of  the  American  flag  should  out- 
rage all  free-loving  Americans. 

They  used  the  l&me  excuse  ttiat  it  was 
free  speech. 

It  was  a  symbolic  gesture  by  a  dirty-Com- 
munist, who  by  his  action,  denounced  the 
United  States  and  promoted  the  advance- 
ment of  Communism  in  America. 

I  would  suggest  tliat  these  unholy  Judges 
start  representing  the  American  people  in- 
stead of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munist scum  who  have  bragged  ttiat  they 
will  bury  us. 
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Prom  the  looks  of  the  decision  of  the  Su 
preme  Court,  the  court  is  determined  to 
supply  the  Reds  with  shovels. 

Our     Constitution     clearly     states     that 

Giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies  is 
treason."  If  this  decision  is  not  comfortinii 
to  the  Communist,  what  is? 

Look  at  their  decision  on  prayer  in  school 
and  public  places.  They  promoted  the  idea 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  allow  prayer  in 
schools.  Yes.  it  was  dangerous,  but  not  to 
the  American  people,  only  to  the  Commu 
nist  party  who  hates  the  mere  mention  of 
the  word  of  God. 

Who  did  the  Supreme  Court  render  this 
decision  in  favor  of?  Just  antither  Commu 
nist  t)east  whose  name  is  not  worthy  to  men 
tion  here. 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up' 

The  Communists  have  boasted  repeatedly 
that  if  they  can  take  the  opium  (meaning 
religion)  away  from  the  Amencan  people, 
they  could  control  the  people's  minds  They 
sure  are  doing  this. 

Let  us  examine  the  right  to  free  speech 
they  twasted  about.  Did  the  Christian 
people  have  the  right  to  free  speech  in  re- 
gards to  religion.  The  answer  is  No! 

The  Constitution  clearly  states,  and  I 
quote  'Article  1.  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  the  establishment  of  reliKion. 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  ' 
When  they  outlawed  prayer  and  religious 
pageants  from  schools  and  public  places, 
they  violated  two  laws: 

1.  They  made  a  law  regardini;  religion, 
being  the  judges  of  when  and  where  you 
could  pray 

2.  They  forbade  Christians  to  freely  exer 
cise  their  right  to  follow  their  religiou.s  be 
liefs.  whether  in  school,  work,  or  in  publir 
places,  etc 

Where  is  the  Christians  rights  to  free 
speech  these  judges  boast  about! 

Yet  we  are  told  it  is  okay  for  the  enemies 
of  America,  under  the  disguise  of  free 
speech,  to  talk  and  teach  and  burn  our  flan 
and  do  everything  treasonable  to  further 
the  overthrow  of  our  American  government 

The  very  antidote  against  Communism  i.s 
religion,  and  we  let  the  enemies  of  America 
promote  the  idea  to  our  kids  that  it  is  dan 
gerous  to  have  simple  prayer  in  schooLs 

Its  no  wonder  our  kids  are  turning  to 
dope.  We  robbed  them  of  every  decent 
moral  value  and  left  them  empty  inside 

Believe  in  nothing  and  stand  for  nothing 
and  I  will  guarantee  you  will  become  empty 
and  restless  inside. 

You  will  continue  to  seek  out  something 
to  fill  that  empty  void.  Think  about  it! 

The  prayer  decision  and  burning  of  our 
flag  decision  passed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
has  given  the  Communist  party  a  strong 
foothold  in  America  to  further  demoralize 
the  American  people. 

Next,  our  flag  will  be  harmed  in  sohool.s 
■Rally  Around  the  Flag"  should  be  our  bat 
tie  cry! 

This  flag  is  our  symbol  of  freedom,  pride. 
and  Independence. 

How  many  Americans  died  around  the 
world  under  this  flag,  in  order  that  we  as  a 
nation  might  keep  our  nation  strong  and 
free. 

And  yet  the  Supreme  Court  treats  it  as  a 
worthless  rag.  It  makes  me  so  mad  I  cannot 
see  straight. 

Don't  you  think  it  is  strange  that  this  de- 
cision was  handed  down  Just  as  we  are  get- 
ting ready  to  celebrate  our  Independence 
Day,  July  4? 

Is  this  just  a  cunning  way  for  the  Commu 
nist  party  to  take  a  slap  at  tJl  the  American 
patriots  who  died  under  the  flag'' 
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I  would  suggest  you  do  some  hsu'd  think- 
ing about  our  flag,  and  what  it  stands  for 
Let  me  remind  you  that  sinytime  a  nation 
allows  an  enemy  to  haul  down  your  flag  and 
multilate  and  burn  it.  it  amounts  to  surren- 
der. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  blessed  the 
tearing  down  of  Old  Glory  by  an  avowed 
enemy  of  America,  it  amounted  to  outright 
.surrender  of  America  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  long  as  Old  Glory  can  wave  freely  and 
with  respect,  we  are  free. 

But  when  it  is  allowed  to  be  dragged  down 
and  burned,  we  are  on  our  way  to  being  en 
slaved. 

Think  hard  and  long  about  how  many  of 
the  things  that  are  held  dear  to  us  have 
been  made  a  mockery  of 

Think  Think  Think. 

Delberl  Ray 
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STATEMENT       BY       POPE       JOHN 
PAUL  II-L  OSSERVATORE 

ROMANO 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1989 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  bnng 
to  the  attention  of  rrty  colleagues  a  statement 
made  on  July  6,  1989.  at  the  Vatican  by  His 
Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II.  to  a  congression- 
al delegation  co-led  by  the  gentlelady  from  Illi- 
nois. Lynn  Martin,  and  myself  The  delega- 
tion, consisting  of  13  Members  from  several 
States  and  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  visited  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe  on  a  fact-finding  mis- 
sion to  study  United  States  foreign  aid.  the 
Middle  East  situation  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  Ofjen  market  beginning  in 
1992 

At  the  Vatican,  we  were  graciously  granted 
a  prrvate  audience  by  the  Pope  I  commend 
his  inspiring  words  to  my  colleagues 

Ladie.s  and  Gentlemen.  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  meeting  thus  Dele- 
gation from  the  United  States  Congress 
during  your  visit  to  Rome  I  greet  you  most 
cordially,  a  greeting  which  I  extend  to  your 
spouses  and  staff  members 

I  have  learned  with  much  pleasure  that 
you  are  involved  in  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  so  I  take  this  occasion  to  encour- 
age you  in  this  work  of  providing  material 
and  financial  aid  to  tho.se  who  have  suffered 
as  a  result  of  war  or  civil  strife.  And  I  thank 
you  for  the  generosity  you  have  shown  to 
date 

There  is  a  fundamental  truth  about  hu- 
manity which  is  self  evident  for  a  Christian 
but  nonetheless  worth  repeating  frequently; 
we  are  one  human  family,  irrespective  of 
race,  culture,  language  or  history  This 
truth  calls  us  to  recognize  the  underlying 
.solidarity  and  interdependence  of  the 
human  family  as  the  basis  for  peaceful  co- 
existence. When  we  .see  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  need  there  is  a  spontaneous  desire 
to  reach  out  and  help  those  who  are  affect- 
ed by  natural  disasters,  war  or  famine.  The 
human  spirit  can  and  does  respond  with 
generosity  to  the  plight  of  the  suffering  and 
the  less  fortunate  The  call  to  solidarity  tmd 
assistance  impels  us  to  do  all  we  can  to 
break  down  the  bairiers  which  prevent  us 
from  reaching  out  with  love  and  trust  to  all 
who  need  our  help.  True  human  solidarity 
does   not    recognize   political   or   ideological 


boundaries.  It  has  an  ethical  dimension 
which  is  all-embracing. 

I  hope  that  our  meeting  today  will 
strengthen  our  common  resolve  to  work  for 
a  world  where  human  dignity  is  properly  re- 
spected and  effectively  safeguarded.  I  pray 
that  Almighty  God  will  continue  to  grant 
you  the  gifts  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
so  that  in  your  noble  office  you  will  give  in- 
spiring leadership  and  ever  more  generous 
service  according  to  the  liest  aspirations  of 
your  people  and  on  behalf  of  the  genuine 
good  of  men.  women  and  children  every- 
where. 

God  Bless  you  all. 


INSTILL  LOGIC  AND  REASON 
INTO  PHYSICIAN  PAYMENT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1989 

Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
is  in  the  process  of  revising  its  method  of  re- 
imbursing physicians  under  part  b  of  Medicare 
in  an  effort  to  instill  logic  and  reason  into  our 
physician  payment  system.  In  so  doing,  main- 
taining continuing  access  to  health  care  must 
be  one  of  our  preeminent  objectives.  I  would 
like  to  bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  colleague^ 
1 0  reasons,  authored  by  the  Amencan  Soaety 
of  Internal  Medicine,  to  reject  the  imposition  of 
expenditure  targets 

rEN  Reasons  Why  Congress  Should  Rejixt 
Expenditure  Targets 

1.  The  expenditure  target  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently developed  for  Congress  to  make  an 
informed  decision  on  its  advisability  or  fea- 
sibility. The  administration  cannot  even 
answer  such  basic  questions  as  whether  tar- 
gets work  best  on  a  national,  regional,  state, 
carrier,  or  locality  basis:  what  services  they 
should  apply  to  and  on  what  basis:  whether 
a  single  target  is  tietter  than  several  targets: 
how  physicians  are  supposed  to  collectively 
organize  to  control  volume:  what  happens  to 
access  to  care  if  the  targets  are  exceeded: 
and  how  the  government  will  determine 
what  is  an  "appropriate"  increase  in 
volume.  The  administration  asks  Congress 
and  beneficiaries  to  "trust  us  "  to  come  up 
with  the  answers.  But  shouldn't  Congress 
demand  specific  answers— and  a  detailed 
proposal— before  enacting  a  program  with 
such  uncertain  effects  for  the  medical  care 
system?  After  all.  once  ETTs  are  accepted.  It 
may  t)e  difficult  to  turn  baick. 

2.  Expenditure  targets  penalize  precisely 
those  physicians  whom  the  system  should 
reward;  those  who  have  a  more  conserva- 
tive, lower  volume  style  of  practice.  Their 
fees  will  be  cut  if  their  higher  volume  col- 
leagues cause  the  target  to  be  exceeded.  On 
the  other  hand,  physicians  who  are  already 
inclined  to  "overutllize"  are  likely  to  order 
even  more  services.  In  order  to  maintain 
their  medicare  revenue  base  should  the 
target  be  exceeded  and  fees  cut.  Does  it 
make  any  sense  to  enact  a  program  that  pe- 
nalizes the  good  doctors  while  rewarding 
the  bad  ones? 

3.  Similarly,  expenditure  targets  will  pe- 
nalize communities  with  volume  that  differs 
from  the  average.  Physicians  in  rural  areas, 
for  example,  who  typically  provide  a  lower 
volume  of  services,  will  lose  if  their  urt>an 
colleagues  cause  the  target  to  be  exceeded. 
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If  the  fees  of  rural  physicians  are  cut  be- 
cause of  ETs,  this  will  undo  the  benefits  of 
the  other  portion  of  the  administration's 
reform  package:  implementation  of  a  new 
fee  schedule  designed  to  increase  payments 
for  primary  care  services  in  rural  coRununi- 
ties.  Inner  city  areas  that  appropriately  pro- 
vide more  services  per  patient— due  to  the 
poorer  health  status  of  many  inner  city  pa- 
tients, as  evidenced  by  higher  rates  of 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other  expensive 
illnesses— also  will  be  penalized  because 
their  utilization  exceeds  the  "average"  pre- 
dicted by  the  target.  That  is  one  of  the  basic 
problems  with  BTTs:  it  assumes  that  all  pa- 
tients are  average,  when  in  fact,  the  needs 
of  individual  patients— and  the  communities 
in  which  they  live— may  \>e  far  different 
than  the  average. 

4.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
medical  community  can  collectively  organize 
to  control  volume,  especially  if  ETs  are  im- 
plemented in  fiscal  year  1990.  Even  though 
the  profession  is  committed  to  reducing  in- 
effective services,  there  are  a  host  of  practi- 
cal and  legal  obstacles  to  collective  action. 
One  suspects  that  proponents  of  ETs  recog- 
nize the  difficulties  involved  in  collective 
action,  and  are  really  more  interested  in  ob- 
taining an  easy  mechanism  to  cut  the  Medi- 
care budget  than  in  reducing  ineffective 
services. 

5.  Without  a  scientific  basis  to  separate 
out  ineffective  from  effective  services,  ETs 
may  force  reductions  in  appropriate  serv- 
ices. ETs  can  reduce  volume  only  if  physi- 
cians decline  to  provide  certain  services  that 
they  otherwise  would  have  ordered  on 
behalf  of  their  patients.  Without  a  rational 
basis  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
each  service,  physicians  will  he  unable  to 
reduce  volume  without  risking  a  reduction 
in  needed  services.  ETs  place  physicians  in 
an  Inherent  conflict  of  interest:  if  they  pro- 
vide their  patients  with  all  of  the  services 
that  they  believe  are  needed,  the  target  may 
be  exceeded  and  their  fees  cut;  if  they  don't 
provide  those  services,  they'll  gain  financial- 
ly at  the  risk  of  compromising  the  health  of 
their  patients.  Do  we  really  want  physicians 
to  choose  between  underproviding  needed 
services  or  seeing  their  fees  cut? 

6.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Government  is  a4>able  of  predicting  in  ad- 
vance what  the  volume  of  services  should  be 
In  any  given  year.  Is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  same  people  who  can't  accu- 
rately predict  inflation,  interest  rates,  or 
the  deficit  in  any  given  year  will  do  a  better 
job  in  predicting  how  many  services  Medi- 
care patients  really  need?  And  if  their  pre- 
dictions are  wrong,  it  is  the  patient  who 
loses.  The  health  of  Medicare  patients  is 
just  too  important  to  take  that  gamble. 

7.  Expenditure  targets  are  inherently  dis- 
criminatory against  Medicare  patients.  In 
1965,  Congress  promised  the  elderly  that 
Medicare  would  provide  them  with  care  that 
is  equal  to,  or  better,  than  that  available  to 
all  other  Americans.  As  the  only  group  that 
would  now  be  subject  to  a  limit  on  total  dol- 
lars spent  on  their  medical  care,  ETs  would 
break  that  promise. 

8.  Expenditure  targets  will  shift  costs  to 
all  other  patients,  businesses,  and  insurers. 
As  the  dollars  spent  on  Medicare  are 
capped,  the  costs  of  treating  Medicare  pa- 
tients will  inevitably  be  passed  through  to 
all  other  patients.  Is  it  fair  to  impose  a 
hidden  tax  on  all  patients  l>ecauae  the  ad- 
ministration no  longer  wants  Medicare  to 
pay  Its  fair  share  of  the  bill? 

9.  If  the  administration  continues  to  Insist 
on  holding  reform  of  the  payment  system 
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hostage  to  expenditure  targete.  an  historic 
opportunity  for  progress  on  reform  may  be 
lost.  Congress  has  before  it  a  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  Medicare  fee  schedule  based  on  a 
resource  based  relative  value  scale 
(RBRVS).  This  proposal  would  correct 
many  of  the  distortions  that  now  adversely 
affect  the  quality,  cost,  and  availability  of 
care  provided  to  Medicare  patients.  The  ad- 
ministration says  it  won't  support  RBRVS 
implementation  without  expenditure  tar- 
gets. Holding  a  good  idea  hostage  to  a  bad 
one  doesn't  make  sense.  The  administration 
tells  Congress  that  there  are  only  two 
choices:  mandating  ETs.  despite  all  of  the 
dangers,  questions,  concerns  and  uncertain- 
ties discussed  above,  or  doing  nothing.  But 
there  is  another  choice,  if  Congress  has  the 
wisdom  to  take  it:  enact  an  RBRVS  fee 
schedule,  but  reject  expenditure  targets. 

10.  There  is  a  viable  alternative  to  ETs 
that  can  reduce  the  volume  of  ineffective 
services  without  placing  Medicare  patients 
at  risk.  That  alternative  is  to  embark  on  an 
aggressive  program  of  outcomes  research 
and  development  of  practice  guidelines,  so 
that  physicians— and  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram—can identify,  and  eliminate,  ineffec- 
tive services.  Practice  guidelines  can  be  de- 
veloped to  begin  having  an  impact  within 
the  same  time  frame  contemplated  by  pro- 
ponents of  ETs.  Expenditure  targets  are  not 
needed  to  stimulate  physicians  to  develop 
and  support  practice  guidelines.  The  Patient 
Outcomes  Research  Bill.  S.  702.  and  the 
Health  Care  Research  and  Policy  Act,  H.R. 
2601.  provide  the  framework  for  a  national 
policy  on  effectiveness  research  and  prac- 
tices guidelines.  We  urge  Congress  to  sup- 
port those  proposals— and  to  reject  expendi- 
ture targets. 


BACK  TO  THE  FUTURE  IN  PRO- 
MOTING INTERNATIONAL  RE- 
SPECT FOR  WORKER  RIGHTS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 
Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  5 
years  the  Congress  has  led  the  way  in  statu- 
torily linking  respect  for  fundamental  wofker 
rights  to  the  conduct  of  U.S.  trade  and  invest- 
ment polcies.  This  year  tfie  Congress  is 
taking  the  first  steps  to  include  respect  for 
worker  rights  anx>ng  the  basic  criteria  to  be 
met  by  foreign  countries  seeking  foreign  as- 
sistance from  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

The  worker  rights  provisions  in  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Act  of  1989  (H.R.  2655) 
may  seem  like  novel  steps  for  U.S.  foreign 
aid,  but,  In  fact,  they  hart^en  back  to  some  of 
the  most  successful  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams ever  undertaken  by  ttie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment—the Truman  doctrine  and  ttie  Marshall 
plan  of  the  late  1940's. 

I  commend  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  interview  with  86-year-okJ  Alan 
Strachan,  one  of  America's  first  labor  advisers 
under  the  Truman  doctrine.  I  applaud  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  for  collecting  this  very 
valuable  oral  history  in  a  recently  published 
pamphlet  entitled  "RebuikJIng  Labor  and  De- 
mocracy in  Postwar  Greece:  An  Eyewitness 
Account". 
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Rebuildihg  Labor  and  Democracy  ir 

Postwar  Grzeck:  Ah  Eykwitrkss  Accouht 

ihthoductioh 
Recently  Iwth  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  (AID)  have  called  for  a  new 
approach  to  American  foreign  aid.  one 
which  emphasizes  economic  growth,  the 
strengthening  of  democratic  Institutions, 
and  political  and  economic  pluralism. 

These  same  concepts  lay  at  the  heart  of 
the  Trvmian  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall 
Plan— perhaps  America's  most  successful 
foreign  aid  programs.  In  considering  the 
future  of  American  foreign  assistance, 
therefore,  perhaps  one  should  also  consider 
its  past. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  launched  the 
Truman  Doctrine  in  1947  to  help  Greece's 
fragile  new  democratic  government  rebuild 
its  devastating  postwar  economy  and 
counter  an  emerging  communist  challenge. 
The  Truman  Doctrine,  for  the  first  time 
ever.  Included  a  small  but  significant  labor 
program  aimed  at  assisting  Greek  democrat- 
ic trade  unions  and  the  labor  ministry  con- 
tribute to  Greece's  recovery. 

The  success  of  this  first  experiment  in 
international  labor  assistance  was  later  ex- 
tended to  other  countries  in  Western 
Europe  under  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  to  lit- 
erally dozens  of  Third  World  countries 
under  programs  administered  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, these  effort^iave  declined  as  shifting 
AID  priorities  focused  on  other  areas. 

In  February  1989,  Lydia  Sigelakis  of  the 
Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Internation- 
al Affairs,  interviewed  Alan  Strachan.  one 
of  America's  first  labor  advisors  under  the 
Truman  Doctrine.  In  the  exchange  which 
follows.  Mr.  Strachan  provides  an  eyewit- 
ness account  of  American  efforts  to  help  re- 
build labor  and  democracy  in  postwar 
Greece. 

LABOR  AITD  DEVEIX>PKEin' 

Question.  Let's  begin  with  an  almost  phil- 
osophical question:  Do  you  think,  twsed  on 
your  vast  experience  in  Greece  and  else- 
where, that  it's  important  to  help  develop 
independent  lalmr  unions  and  improve 
wages  and  working  conditions  hand-in-hand 
with  overall  development  efforts  in  order  to 
ensure  sound  economic  growth? 

Answer.  Oh.  there's  no  question  about  it. 
A  good,  educated,  more  understanding,  shall 
we  say.  well  disciplined  labor  movement  is 
an  asset  for  economic  growth.  I'm  not  sure 
you  can  have  economic  growth  without 
some  idnd  of  emphasis  on  the  latx>r  force. 

I  should  think  that  anytxxly  who  had  any 
conunon  sense  who  wanted  to  improve  his 
country,  say  a  Minister  in  the  country, 
would  realize  that  he  has  to  develop  the 
labor  of  the  country.  The  better  the  labor 
movement  is,  the  more  educated  it  is,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  country's  economy. 

A  worker  produces  more  under  l>etter, 
safer  working  conditions  and  higher  wages. 
He's  not  worrying  about  what  he's  going  to 
get  paid  (will  it  be  enough  to  survive?).  I 
don't  think  you  can  have  a  good  economy 
unless  you  have  adequate  working  condi- 
tions and  wages. 

Question.  Can  we  take  Greece  as  an  exam- 
ple? It  had  been  occupied  by  the  Germans 
during  the  Second  World  War.  What  shape 
was  it  in  when  you  got  there? 

Answer.  I  was  there  from  1947  to  1953. 
The  German  army  had  ravaged  the  whole 
country.  And  they  did  it  very  scientifically. 
They  destroyed  all  the  key  parts  of  the  rail- 
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ways— they  took  all  the  fireboxes  out.  for 
Instance.  The  whole  economy  was  shattered. 
Not  only  bomt>ed  out  and  destroyed,  but  the 
whole  financial  system  was  at>solutely  In 
chaos.  The  economy  was  just  a  wreck. 

Greek  politics  also  was  in  complete  chaos 
The  government  had  been  in  exile  in  several 
different  places  during  the  war.  They  were 
brought  back  by  the  allied  forces  and 
formed  a  coalition  government.  They  were 
mixed  up  l>etween  conservatives,  liberals, 
right  wing,  left  wing— you  never  knew  ho* 
they  were  going  to  vote.  There  might  be  six 
or  seven  p>olitlcal  parties  in  the  coalition. 
And  one  of  the  great  problems  of  these  coa 
lition  governments— if  they  didn't  like  some 
thing  they'd  resign,  and  the  government 
would  fall.  I  had  seventeen  Labor  ministers 
while  I  was  there.  That's  how  upset  it  was. 
the  whole  thing. 

Question.  What  was  the  situation  like  for 
Greek  labor? 

Answer.  The  labor  unions  had  been  de 
stroyed  by  the  Greek  dictator  Metaxas.  In 
1936  he  did  away  with  all  democratic  organi 
zations  in  Greece,  and  of  course  the  labor 
movement  was  one  of  them.  When  we  went 
in  there,  there  was  no  real  organized  labor 
movement.  It  was  all  underground,  roaming 
around  in  little  groups  here  and  there  That 
was  one  of  our  problems— they  represented 
every  damn  political  group  in  the  country 

Question.  What  about  the  communist 
threat— Soviet  subversion  and  the  guerilla 
war? 

Answer.  The  communist  threat  was  there. 
but  I  don't  think  the  Communist  Party  was 
very  strong.  It  was  so  mixed  up.  survival  was 
more  important  than  political  action.  But 
the  communists  were  beginning  to  organize 
parades  and  demonstrations.  The  commu 
nists  had  their  eye  on  Greece  as  a  warm 
water  port.  That's  what  they  really  wanted 
Athens  for.  They  had  no  direct  exit  to  the 
Mediterranean.  They  had  to  go  through  the 
Black  Sea.  They  nevp/  got  it.  but  that's 
what  they  were  after. 

The  guerrillas  were  chased  out  of  the 
country  by  the  British,  but  they  came  bark 
and  organized  in  the  hills.  They  were  a  ter 
rible  nuisance.  I'd  say  that  most  of  the  rural 
areas  of  Greece  were  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

TROMAN  DOCTRINE  AKD  LABOR  ASSISTANCE 

Question.  What  led  to  the  Truman  Doc 
trine? 

Answer.  The  British  army  was  defending 
Greece,  so  when  the  war  ended  they  were 
left  trying  to  help  a  country  that  was  bank 
rupt  and  in  terrible  shape.  But  Britain  was 
having  its  own  economic  problems  and  just 
didn't  have  any  resources.  They  came  to  the 
United  States,  to  Truman,  and  told  him  that 
they  could  not  hold  Greece  much  longer,  so 
would  we  take  it  over.  Now  this,  you  under 
stand,  is  a  really  important  part  of  our  his- 
tory—we  had  never  done  anything  like  this 
before. 

Question.  How  did  the  labor  assistance 
program  t)ecome  part  of  the  Truman  Doc 
trine? 

Answer.  The  British  Trades  Union  Con 
gress,  the  TUC.  came  to  us  and  said  look, 
we've  got  to  get  the  Greek  labor  movement 
back  on  its  feet.  Could  you  help  us  out  of 
this  mess?  So  we  sent  Sam  Berger,  our  labor 
attache  In  London,  to  Greece  to  develop  a 
labor  program  to  rebuild  the  Greek  labor 
movement. 

Question.  Was  Truman  a  promoter  of 
labor  assistance? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  you'd  say  he  was  a 
promoter.  You  didn't  have  to  struggle  to 
win  him  over,  particularly  when  (Averelll 
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Harriman    (Secretary    of    Commerce]    tells 
him  he  needs  a  labor  division  over  there. 

Question.  You  were  one  of  the  first  labor 
advisors  to  go  to  Greece  under  the  Truman 
Doctrine.  What  were  your  objectives?  What 
was  your  role'' 

Answer.  Well,  our  objectives,  of  course, 
were  to  balance  the  economy  and  get  labor 
to  play  a  collective  bargaining  role  as  we  un- 
derstood it  back  in  the  States.  The  first 
thing  with  the  trade  unions,  and  almost  the 
last  thing,  was  the  question  of  money- 
wages.  They  had  terrific  Inflation  In  Greece 
back  then.  My  role  was,  first  of  all.  deter- 
mining labor  wages. 

Another  problem  was  trying  to  find  out 
how  many  unemployed  there  were.  The  sta- 
tistics were  very  inaccurate  We  tried  to  get 
that  straightened  out  with  the  Ministry  of 
Labor 

Also,  I  was  very  interested  in  teaching 
people  skilled  work  through  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  in  schools  around  the  coun- 
try, not  Just  in  Athens.  We  did  very  well.  We 
financed  a  number  of  .schools  in  small 
towns,  bought  them  equipment.  I  remember 
two  or  three  went  very  well.  And  up  at  Sa 
lonika-  my  God.  it  .seemed  that  we  had 
almost  built  a  university,  last  time  I  was 
there! 

Question.  Your  main  role  was  helping 
Greek  unions.  What  was  your  relationship 
with  the  labor  leaders'* 

Answer.  Oh.  a  very  close  one.  I  attended 
all  the  big  meetings.  Most  of  what  we  did 
was  t)ehind  the  scenes— you  didn't  make  it 
too  obvious.  They'd  come  to  see  me  and  I'd 
tell  them  what  I  thought  they  ought  to  do 
or  ought  not  to  do 

As  part  of  the  Mi.ssion  program,  we  sent  a 
lot  of  labor  people  from  the  unions  and 
the  Labor  Ministry— to  the  States  for  train- 
ing. Wed  l)egin  in  Washington  to  give  them 
a  briefing,  then  they'd  meet  with  American 
unions  and  companies.  The  trouble  was  to 
find  somewhere  in  the  States  where  they  d 
learn  something,  because  we  were  too  far 
ahead.  Everything  was  so  modern  here  com- 
pared lo  what  they  had  that  they  were  just 
flabbergasted. 

Question.  What  kind  of  assistance  did  you 
give  to  the  Greek  Labor  Ministry"" 

Answer.  1  was  in  to  see  the  Minister  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  week.  I'd  give  him 
advicf  or  might  ask  him  to  do  something. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  parliament. 

We  made  one  study  of  wages  and  cost  of 
living.  We  took  people  from  the  Greek 
Labor  Minustry  and  showed  them  what  to 
do— how  to  go  into  a  village  and  get  some 
Idea  of  the  standard  of  living.  It  was  a  very, 
very  nice  job.  The  purpose  was  to  show 
them  that  they  ought  to  do  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  us  more  accurate  informa- 
tion at>out  what  went  on  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages. 

Question.  What  kinds  of  special  problems 
did  you  face? 

Answer.  A  well  known  businessman  in 
Greece  came  lo  us  and  said.  Look,  IKA 
(Which  is  the  social  security  system)  is  in 
such  a  mess  that  you  simply  must  look  into 
it."  I  looked  into  it  and  agreed  it  was  pretty 
awful.  So  we  had  a  team  of  three  experts 
come  over  and  they  spent  about  six  months 
there,  then  went  back  and  wrote  a  paper  on 
what  they  found.  But  they  were  applying 
American  standards  to  a  different  situation 
which  they  didn't  understand— our  people 
wanted  to  make  Greece's  social  security 
system  like  ours. 

We  got  Into  a  terrible  fight  over  this. 
They  absolutely  had  the  unions  in  an 
uproar,    and    I    wound    up    threatening    to 
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resign  if  they  went  ahead  with  the  propos- 
als in  our  expierts'  report.  It  came  before  the 
Greek  cabinet,  and  I  happened  to  be  sitting 
in  the  cabinet  meeting.  The  cabinet  decided 
lo  go  along  with  our  experts'  report  and 
signed  it.  But  they  had  this  rule— an  action 
doesn't  become  law  until  it's  published  the 
next  day.  Well,  I  saw  them  sign  it— I  was 
there— and  I  saw  them  take  it  to  the  printer. 
But  it  never  got  printed:  it  got  "lost."  The 
Prime  Minister  told  me  afterwards  that  he 
was  against  it  and  was  only  doing  it  because 
he  thought  we  wanted  It.  Anyway,  I  won  out 
on  that  one.  That  was  social  security. 

POSITIVE  RESULTS 

Question.  Were  you  able  to  make  any 
changes  in  social  security? 

Answer.  Oh  yes.  We  made  the  changes 
that  I  and  the  unions  had  worked  out. 

Question.  Were  they  successful? 

Answer.  I  would  say  it  was  successful.  But 
m  this  case,  had  we  made  the  changes  that 
our  people  wanted,  it  would  have  been  a  dis- 
aster. 

Question.  What  was  the  impact  of  your 
work  on  Greek  labor? 

Answer.  Well  I  think  it  brought  some  kind 
of  organization  to  it.  They  didn't  have  work 
stoppages  and  strikes  every  day  in  Greece 
like  they  did  before.  A  country  can  avoid 
strikes  and  instability  by  well-trained  labor 
groups  and  a  more  disciplined  workforce. 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  by  helping 
Greek  labor  you  helped  Greek  economic  de- 
velopment? 

Answer.  Oh  yes,  very  much  so.  I  couldn't 
believe  it.  in  some  areas,  after  we  left 
Greece.  Greece  was  exporting  wheat.  I 
never  knew  they  could  export  any  wheal. 
And  the  railroads  looked  much  better. 
Stores  were  much  better.  Everything  else 
-seemed  to  be  working  pretty  well.  Greece 
started  to  produce  and  export  and  did 
rather  well  for  a  while. 

Question.  What  lessons  from  helping 
Greek  labor  could  be  applicable  to  today's 
foreign  assistance  programs? 

Answer.  I  hate  to  say  this,  but  I  think 
you've  got  to  have  a  certain  kind  of  person 
dealing  with  these  countries.  You  can't  go  in 
and  tell  them,  "In  the  United  States  we  do 
it  this  way  or  that  way."  They  get  sick  of  lis- 
tening to  that.  You'll  find  sometimes  some 
very  good  reasons  why  they  do  it  differently 
from  us.  You've  got  to  have  somebody  who's 
willing  lo  listen  to  the  other  side. 

Douglas  Alan  Strachan 
Douglas  Alan  Strachan  was  bom  In 
London.  England  August  6,  1903  and  came 
to  the  U.S.  twenty-three  years  later.  He 
started  out  as  a  toolmaker  In  the  automo- 
bile industry  in  Detroit,  and  later  held  vari- 
ous jobs  in  the  United  Auto  Workers,  CIO. 
Mr.  Strachan  held  several  positions  on  the 
War  Production  Board:  Labor  Advisor 
(1941),  Director  of  the  Automotive  division 
(1943-44),  and  Deputy  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Labor  Production  (1944-45). 
During  his  career  in  Greece  he  started  as 
the  Assistant  Labor  Advisor  to  the  Ameri- 
can Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece  (1947-48)  and 
became  Director  of  the  Labor  and  Manpow- 
er Division  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
(formerly  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration E.C.A.)  In  Greece.  Mr.  Strachan  wis 
labor  consultant  and  Chief  of  the  Labor 
Training  Division  of  the  Office  of  Labor  Af- 
fairs, International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion (ICA)  Washington,  and  later  held  the 
following  posts  abroad:  Provincial  Director 
Lahore  ICA  Mission.  Pakistan  (1959-62); 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  ICA.  Egypt  (1963- 
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65):  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission.  ICA.  Viet 
Nam  (1965-66);  director  of  the  Colombo 
Plan.  Sri  Lanka,  (1966-69).  Since  his  retire- 
ment In  1973.  Mr.  Strachan  has  been  writing 
and  travelling. 


DOD  SAYS  "NO"  TO  NUNN- 
McCURDY  VOLUNTARY  NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE  BILL 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY) 
MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  July  18.  1989 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  cer- 
tain my  colleagues  are  at  least  aware  of,  if  not 
wall  acquainted  with,  the  various  proposals 
now  being  circulated  which  would  establish 
some  type  of  voluntary  national  service  pro- 
gram. The  most  highly  publicized  of  these — 
the  Citizenship  and  National  Service  Act  of 
1989.  S.  3  and  its  companion  bill  H.R.  660— 
has  been  touted  by  its  chief  proponents  as  a 
means  of  awakering  "a  new  spirit  of  civic  ob- 
ligatKin  and  partKtpation  in  America."  But 
what  they  fail  to  mention  is  that  it  would,  in 
fact,  seriously  diminish  our  military  strength, 
both  in  personnel  numbers  and  quality.  This  is 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Senator  Sam  Nunn.  coauthor  of  the  legisla- 
tnn.  has  said  the  bill  is  meant  "to  expand  the 
military's  recruitment  and  training  t>ase  and 
bring  about  t)etter  social  representation  in  our 
Armed  Forces."  Senator  Nunn  has  also  said: 
'Obviously,  we  will  need  the  Department  of 
Defense's  support  and  experbse  in  refining 
enlistment  options  for  citizen  sokliers  *  *  *". 
He  does  not  have  this  support. 

Representative  Dave  McCurdy,  the  ottier 
chief  proponent,  has  expressed  his  deep  con- 
cern over  "the  prospect  of  a  declining  pool  of 
youth  available  for  military  service"  and  has 
claimed  that  "This  shortage  will  threaten  the 

quality  of  our  Armed  Forces According 

to  the  Department  of  Defense,  his  citizenship 
and  National  Service  Act  woukJ  only  exacer- 
bate the  problem. 

The  Department  of  Defense  says  ttie  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  woukj  do  great  harm  to  the 
military  from  a  personnel  standpoint.  As  DOD 
puts  it.  the  t>ill  "woukl  reduce  operational 
readiness,  complicate  mobilization,  and  in- 
crease Federal  expenditures  significantly  in  a 
constrained  fiscal  environment" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  letter  to  the  committee  from  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel  detailing  the  DOD 
position  on  this  unnecessary  legislation. 

[The  letter  and  comments  follow:] 
Defarthznt  op  Depense, 
Oppick  op  General  Counsel, 
Washington,  DC,  July  11,  1989. 
Hon.  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montcomery. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veteran*'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  H.R.  660.  101st  Con- 
gress, a  bill  "To  establish  a  corporation  to 
administer  a  program  of  voluntary  national 
service,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Department  of  Defense  believes  in 
service  to  America.  It  Is  proud  of  the  3.3  mll- 
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lion  active.  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Servicemen  and  Servicewomen  who  stand 
ready  to  give  their  lives  In  the  Nation's  de- 
fense. The  Department  opposes  enactment 
of  this  bill  because  we  believe,  as  written,  it 
would  reduce  operational  readiness,  compli- 
cate mobilization,  and  increase  Federal  ex- 
penditures significantly  In  a  constrained 
fiscal  enviroimient.  It  Is  not  needed  to  meet 
military  manpower  requirements.  The  anal- 
ysis leading  to  this  position  is  enclosed.  We 
expect  the  President  to  submit  his  own 
youth  service  bill  In  the  near  future,  which 
we  urge  you  to  support. 

People  are  our  top  priority,  and  the 
Amended  Budget  Submission  provides  re- 
sources required  to  arrest  negative  recruit- 
ing trends.  Key  military  recruiting  require- 
ments (the  Navy  College  Fund  for  4-year  en- 
listments. Army  College  Fund  increases  for 
longer  enlistment  options.  Joint  and  Serv- 
ice-specific advertising,  and  resources  for  op- 
timum recruiter  placement),  a  competitive 
pay  raise  and  quality-of-llfe  programs  are 
fully  funded.  With  them,  we  can  attract  and 
retain  quality  people  to  op>erate  and  main- 
tain our  sophisticated  systems.  Barring  un- 
foreseen changes  in  the  youth  labor  market, 
this  package  should  preserve  our  competi- 
tive position  with  education  and  industry. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  repyort  for  consid- 
eration of  the  Committee. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Chairmen  and  Ranking  Republicans  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Sincerely, 

L.  NiEDERLEHNER, 

Deputy  General  Counsel 
Enclosure:  as  stated. 

Department  op  Defense  Views  on 
S.  3/H.R.  660 
citizenship  and  national  service  act  of 

1989 

This  report  sunmiarizes  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  S.  3/H.R.  660, 
101st  Congress,  a  bill  "To  establish  a  corpo- 
ration to  administer  a  program  of  voluntary 
national  service,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Because  the  volunteer  force  has  proven  to 
be  highly  effective  and  we  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  ability  to  attract  the  number  of 
people  we  will  need  during  the  next  decade, 
there  Is  no  need  for  either  a  peacetime  draft 
or  national  service  to  satisfy  military  man- 
power requirements.  There  is,  however,  a 
strong  need  to  sustain  our  success  by  main- 
taining the  purchasing  power  and  competi- 
tive appeal  of  recruiting/retention  re- 
sources, incentives  and  military  compensa- 
tion. We  request  your  support  In  doing  this. 
We  cannot  afford  to  bid  up  the  price  for 
military  manpower  by  setting  up  competi- 
tive forms  of  service. 

S.  3/H.R.  660  would  establish  a  program 
of  voluntary  national  service,  and  require 
successful  participation  to  qualify  for  Feder- 
al educational  assistance.  Options  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Citizens  Corps  include  the  Armed 
Forces,  Civilian  Service  or  a  Senior  Service 
established  by  the  proposed  legislation.  Fi- 
nancial assistance  of  l>etween  $10,000  and 
$24,000  (depending  on  the  nature  of  the  se- 
lected service  option)  could  be  used  to  assist 
with  education,  vocational  training,  or  the 
purchase/construction  of  a  home.  Civilian 
participants  would  be  provided  health  insur- 
ance and  be  paid  $100  per  week,  while  mili- 
tary participants  would  earn  66  i>ercent  of 
t>asic  military  compensation  and  could  not 
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earn  current  in-service  or  veterans'  educa- 
tion and  housing  benefits,  based  upon  their 
period  of  national  service. 

The  Department  of  Defense  supports  the 
concept  of  national  service  and  is  proud  of 
the  3.3  million  active.  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Servicemen  and  Servicewomen  who. 
under  challenging  circumstances,  are  pre- 
pared to  give  their  lives  in  the  Nation's  de- 
fense. The  Department's  opposition  to  the 
proposed  Citizenship  and  National  Service 
Act  of  1989  is  based  upon  the  need  to  sus- 
tain operational  readiness  and  to  meet  mo- 
bilization requirements  in  a  constrained 
fiscal  environment.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion could  prove  detrimental  to  both  of 
these  critical  national  security  interests, 
would  Increase  Federal  expenditures  by 
many  billions  of  dollars,  and  is  not  needed 
to  satisfy  military  manpower  requirements. 

We  expect  the  President  to  submit  his 
own  youth  service  bill  in  the  near  future, 
which  we  urge  you  to  support.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  wrill  call  for  voluntary  na- 
tional service,  service  that  is  integrated  into 
a  young  person's  normal  schedule  and 
career  path  (as  opposed  to  programs  that 
require  a  set  period  of  full-time  service)  and 
service  that  is  not  compensated  with  Feder- 
al dollars,  because  he  l)elieves  that  service  is 
its  owm  reward. 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  Military 
Services  have  successfully  recruited  the 
high-quality  people  demanded  by  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  modem  national  se- 
curity strategy  and  the  high-technology 
weapon  and  support  systems  being  swxiuired 
to  execute  it.  'While  concern  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  sustain  this  level  of  success  in 
the  Immediate  future  Is  one  basis  for  this 
legislation,  the  Increased  cost  of  doing  so 
through  adjustment  to  currently  authorized 
recruiting  and  retention  programs  is  meas- 
ured in  millions  of  dollars,  rather  than  the 
billions  this  legislation  could  cost.  By  the 
time  the  programs  envisioned  by  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  implemented,  the  15-year  de- 
cline In  the  youth  population  that  has  re- 
ceived such  wide  publicity  will  be  over,  and 
another  expansion  will  have  begun. 

The  national  service  program  outlined  In 
the  proposed  legislation  would  likely  lead  to 
lower  overall  military  recruit  quality,  as  the 
civilian  service  options  are  significantly 
more  attractive  than  all  currently  available 
military  service  options  and  those  proposed 
in  the  bill.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate 
military  compensation,  recruiting,  training 
and  retention  costs  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased between  $3-13  billion  to  sustain  cur- 
rent levels  of  recruit  quality  without  drasti- 
cally reducing  experience  levels  if  S.  3/H.R. 
660  is  enacted. 

The  alternative  is  unacceptable.  Because 
of  the  large  influx  of  2-year  enlistments,  the 
training  base  (and  associated  costs)  would 
have  to  expand  markedly.  In  addition,  unit 
training  work  loads,  personnel  turbulence, 
and  attrition  experienced  In  active  and  Re- 
serve operational  units  would  ail  Increase. 
Minimum  overseas  tour  lengths  would  need 
to  t>e  cut.  sharply  Increasing  permanent 
change  of  station  costs.  The  combined  effect 
of  these  factors  would  drive  sharp  accession 
and  end  strength  Increases,  disrupt  unit  co- 
hesion, weaken  esprit  and  morale,  reduce  in- 
dividual proficiency  and  compromise  unit 
readiness. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  also  con- 
cerned with  the  potential  economic  impacts 
of  this  bill.  If  the  promise  of  guaranteed  op- 
portunities for  all  who  volunteer  Is  fulfilled, 
program  costs  could  grow  to  several  million 
participants  each  year,  with  costs  of  many 
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billions  of  dollars.  Limiting  the  program  to 
about  a  million  participants  would  raise  seri 
ous  questions  of  equity  in  selection  of  par- 
ticipants; since  this  is  only  about  half  the 
number  of  college  freshmen  who  receive 
Federal  educational  assistance.  In  addition, 
any  of  the  "forgotten  half"  of  high  school 
graduates  (those  who  do  not  attend  college) 
who  would  be  attracted  to  the  program  by 
the  housing  or  vocational  training  benefit 
would  further  drive  up  program  costs  or 
force  an  aspiring  college  student  to  find  as- 
sistance elsewhere. 

To  the  extent  program  growth  is  con- 
strained financially,  decisions  must  be  made 
among  those  volunteers  who  will  be  permit- 
ted to  serve.  Avoiding  inconsistencies  that 
would  be  perceived  as  unfair  by  those 
denied  the  opportunity  of  serving  would  re 
quire  a  carefully  developed  set  of  national 
standards  and  an  effective  monitoring 
system  (i.e..  bureaucracy).  Otherwise,  the 
potential  for  waste,  fraud  and  mismanage 
ment  appears  substantial. 

Our  continued  reliance  on  the  volunteer 
force  on  its  demonstrated  ability  to  produce 
the  level  of  readiness  required  by  our  na 
tional  strategy  in  a  time  of  austere  budgets. 
The  demonstrated  ability  to  attract  the  pro 
portion    of    the    youth    population    needed 
during  the  next  decade  confirms  there  is  no 
need  for  either  a  peacetime  draft  or  nation 
al  service  to  satisfy  military  manpower  re 
quirements.  To  sustain  our  success,  howev 
er.   will   require  adequate   recruiting/reten 
tion   resources   and    incentives   as   well    as 
maintaining  the  competitive  appeal  of  mili- 
tary compensation.  We  carmot  afford  to  bid 
up  the  price  for  military  manpower  by  set- 
ting up  competitive  forms  of  service   We  re- 
quest your  support  for  these  actions. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavotd- 
abty  absent  on  official  business  during  rollcall 
vote  140  on  July  17,  1989.  Had  I  been 
present  on  the  Hotise  fkxx  I  would  have  voted 
"no"  on  the  Rhodes  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  1484,  legislation  estab- 
lishtng  a  National  Park  Review  Board 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
FELLOWS  PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1989 

Mr  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouki  like  to 
take  tNs  opportunity  today  to  bnng  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  outstanding 
teacher  training /reourtment  program  which 
was  initiated  at  Teachers  College — Columbia 
University,  in  partnership  with  Peace  Corps 
and  ttie  Board  of  Education  of  tt>e  city  of  New 
York.  The  name  of  this  highly  innovative  pro- 
gram s  the  Peace  Corps  Fellows  Program 

OigKially  established  m  1985  to  attract 
mathematics  and  science  teachers  to  inner 
city  classrooms,  the  Peace  Corps  Felkjws 
Program  has  sirKe  been  expanded  to  include 
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special  education,  bilingual  education,  and 
English  as  a  second  language  teachers.  With 
partial  scholarships  toward  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
Education.  Teachers  (College  is  recruiting  and 
training  former  Peace  Corps  educators  for 
duty  in  New  York's  public  schools.  What 
makes  this  program  so  unique  is  that  this  is 
the  only  prcjgram  in  the  entire  Nation  which  is 
tappir>g  the  returr>ed  Pea<»  Corps  volunteer 
pool  to  fill  teachirig  vacancies  in  the  afore- 
mentior>ed  specialty  areas 

Thanks  to  the  furxjing  support  for  scholar- 
ships from  various  corporations  and  institutes 
of  education,  over  65  veteran  Peace  Corps 
educators  have  entered  the  program  since  its 
beginning  in  1985.  This  program  is  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  so  many  expenenced.  moti- 
vated, arxj  academically  talented  teachers  to 
give  of  themselves.  A  great  maionty  of  the 
volunteers  who  return  from  overseas,  return 
without  a  job  or  to  discover  that  they  do  not 
have  the  proper  teaching  credentials  to  teach 
in  the  US  public  schools.  However,  after 
completing  the  2-year  course  of  study  with  the 
Fellows  Program,  the  participants  are  eligible 
for  a  ijermanent  New  York  State  teaching  cer- 
tificate, which  IS  recognized  by  29  other 
States  and  US  territories 

The  Peace  Corps  Fellows  Program  tjenefits 
not  only  these  fine  and  very  dedicated  teach- 
ers, but  the  New  York  City  school  children  as 
well  Both  gam  a  vast  knowledge  of  each 
other  and  both  grow  from  that  knowledge 
New  doors  are  opened  and  new  paths  made 

Mr  Speaker  and  my  fellow  colleagues,  this 
program  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  the  will  to  succeed 
can  accomplish  More  importantly,  it  is  the 
true  ideal  of  what  American  voluntansm  is  all 
about  And  for  that,  I  am  glad  to  have  shared 
this  program  with  you  here  today. 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  TOXICITY 
TESTING  IN  ANIMALS 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1989 

Mr  GREEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  address  the  issue  of 
finding  alternatives  to  utilizing  animals  in  toxic- 
ity testing  In  the  August  1989  issue  of  Scien- 
tific American,  authors  Alan  M.  Goldberg  and 
John  M.  Frazier  highlight  developments  in  the 
fiekj  of  in  vitro  testing,  or  testing  in  glass  as 
opposed  to  testing  in  live  beir)gs,  in  vivo  test- 
ing. Although  still  m  its  infancy,  this  alternative 
science  could  eventually  lead  to  toxicity  test- 
ing without  tfie  need  for  intact,  higfier  animals. 
Mettxxjs  of  this  kind  will  not  replace  the  use 
of  animals  immediately,  as  new  technology 
takes  time  to  become  established.  As  we 
move  toward  the  goal  of  replacing  animals,  in 
vitro  testing  can  t>e  used  to  lessen  animal  dis- 
comfort in  many  ways  such  as  identifying 
cfiemicals  that  have  the  lowest  (xobability  of 
toxicity,  alkjwing  smaller  quantities  of  a  sub- 
stance to  be  used,  arxj  other  humane  uses. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  my  long-term  oppo- 
sition to  the  use  of  the  LD-50  (lethal  dose  50) 
toxicity  test,  and  my  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
I  initiated  letters  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
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tion  Agency,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation which  were  signed  by  75  Members  of 
Ck}ngress  asking  tfwse  agencies  to  promul- 
gate regulations  which  would  eliminate  the 
use  of  the  LD-50  test. 

The  VA-HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Appro- 
pnations  Subcommittee,  where  I  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member,  Inserted  language  in 
the  EPA  appropnations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1987 
which  mandated  that  EPA  spend  $16  million 
of  Its  research  money  to  firuj  alternatives  to 
the  use  of  animals  In  toxk:ity  testing.  The 
EPA's  program  for  nontoxicity  testing  will  con- 
tinue through  1990  at  a  similar  level.  In  fiscal 
year  1988.  language  was  inserted  providing 
$300,000  to  the  Center  for  Environmental 
Management  at  Tufts  University  for  studies 
aimed  at  finding  alternatives  to  animal  testing 

With  the  advent  of  in  vitro  testing,  the  re- 
search industry  has  the  opportunity  to  avok) 
the  excessive  time  and  expense  associated 
with  the  use  of  live  animals,  and  more  Impcx- 
tantly,  it  can  avoid  pain  and  death  in  animals.  I 
support  research  to  find  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  animals  m  toxicity  testing,  specifically 
the  in  vitro  method,  and  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port funding  for  new  alternatives. 


PREPARING  FOR  AMERICAS 
FUTURE 


HON.  THOMAS  R.  CARPER 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1989 

Mr  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  arxj  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary conduct  the  Voice  of  Democracy  broad- 
casting scriptwnting  contest.  This  year,  rrxxe 
than  250.000  secondary  school  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  contest  competing  for  the  nine 
national  scholarships  totalling  $42,500  wfiKh 
was  distnbuted  anrK)r^  tfra  top  nir>e  winners. 
The  contest  theme  this  year  was  'Prepanng 
For  Amerrca's  Future." 

Ihor  Szeremeta  was  the  Voice  of  Demcx^ra- 
cy  Winner  from  Delaware  this  year.  Ifxx  is  a 
recent  graduate  of  William  Penn  High  Scfxxl, 
located  in  New  Castle,  DE.  He  is  the  son  of 
Wasyl  and  Teodora  Szeremeta.  I  am  proud  to 
present  the  text  of  his  winning  speech  fcK  in- 
clusion in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record. 
Preparing  roR  America's  Puturb" 

(By  Ihor  Szeremeta.  Delaware  Winner) 

America  now  stands  on  the  forefront  of 
the  third  century  of  Its  existence.  This  is  an 
exciting  time  for  all  Americans,  yet  there 
are  those  who  say  that  America's  future  is 
bleak.  These  people  claim  that  America  has 
t)ecome  a  second-rate  power:  economically, 
militarily,  and  politically.  They  cite  events 
such  as  the  Stock  Market  crash  of  1987.  the 
bombing  of  the  Marine  barracks  in  Let>a- 
non.  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis,  and  the  U3 
Spyplane  incident  as  examples  of  America's 
growing  weakness.  These  same  people  say 
that  the  American  public  has  become  lazy 
and  content  with  being  second  tiest.  To 
these  people  I  offer  a  loud  and  resounding 
NO!  I  refuse  to  accept  that  over  300.000 
brave  men  and  women  who  died  In  World 
War  II  to  protect  a  country  that  was  happy 
being  second  best.  I  refuse  to  accept  that 
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241  US  Marines  died  In  Lebanon  to  protect 
the  interests  of  a  second  rate  nation.  I 
refuse  to  accept  that  7  Challenger  astro- 
nauts died  serving  a  country  that  was  proud 
to  be  second  l>est.  I  refuse  to  accept  that  8 
Presidents  died  leading  a  country  that 
didn't  mind  being  second  best. 

I  think  that  as  America  prepares  for  its 
future,  we  should  all  remember  the  words  of 
John  P.  Kennedy.  "Once  you  say  you're 
going  to  settle  for  second,  that's  what  hap- 
pens to  you  In  life,  I  find."  We  as  Americans 
must  refuse  to  settle  for  second  best  and 
constantly  set  our  goals  to  be  the  best  in  all 
endeavors. 

This  goal  of  t>eing  the  best  must  be  set  by 
national,  state,  and  local  governments,  but 
most  importantly,  the  American  people 
must  dedicate  themselves  to  expanding 
their  horizons  in  order  to  make  America 
great.  I  propose  that  there  are  four  major 
factors  in  America's  achievement  of  her 
goal.  First:  participation  In  the  Democratic 
process.  Second:  E^mphasis  on  Education. 
Third:  A  new  spirit  of  Volunteerism. 
Fourth:  Exploration.  With  this  plan  we  can 
succeed  in  preparing  a  bright  future  for 
America. 

On  the  first  topic  of  participation  in  gov- 
ernment students  like  myself  who  are  yet 
unable  to  vote  have  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  informed  on  the  issues  facing  our 
country.  Those  who  have  the  right  to  vote 
must  exercise  this  privilege  that  millions  of 
men  and  women  fought  and  died  to  pre- 
serve. 

Secondly.  Americans  must  put  more  em- 
phasis on  education— both  about  America 
and  the  world  around  us.  We  must  leam 
about  America  in  order  to  uphold  her  truths 
and  values,  but  we  must  also  leam  about  the 
world  because  the  only  way  to  beat  a  com- 
petitor is  to  know  that  competitor  as  well  as 
you  know  yourself. 

Thirdly.  I  feel  that  Americans  should 
devote  themselves  to  helping  each  other 
through  volunteer  work  at  places  like  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes,  and  shelters  for  the 
homeless.  We  should  heed  the  words  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  when  he  said,  "Make 
yourself  necessary  to  somebody."  As  we  take 
the  gifts  that  God  gave  us  and  use  them  to 
help  the  fortunate  in  our  society,  we  will 
become  a  stronger  America  if  Americans 
help  each  other  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
that  stand  before  them. 

Fourthly.  Americans  should  never  allow 
themselves  to  become  content  with  their 
present  iMundaries.  We  should  be  more 
than  willing  to  spend  the  time  and  money 
necessary  to  explore  the  universe  around  us. 
I  propose  that  Americans  should,  during  my 
lifetime,  be  able  to  travel  from  the  darkest 
comers  of  space  In  space  shuttles  to  the 
heart  of  sul>-atonilc  particles  with  powerful 
miscroscopes.  If  we  better  understand  the 
world  around  us,  then  we  will  be  able  to 
better  co(>e  with  the  problems  that  we  face 
here  in  America.  America  was  founded  by 
people  who  were  not  afraid  to  explore  those 
things  that  they  didn't  understand.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  Americans  everywhere  will  be 
blessed  with  this  pioneer  spirit. 

In  closing.  I  refuse  to  accept  the  news 
from  some  people  that  "America  is  in 
decay."  If  we  are  Americans  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  future  through  involvement, 
education,  volunteerism,  and  exploration, 
then  we  can  Insure  that  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy in  America  will  ring  loud  and  clear 
throughout  the  world.  Then  will  all  Ameri- 
cans be  able  to  boast  of  never  being  willing 
to  settle  for  "second  liest"  and  always  striv- 
ing to  create  a  stronger  democracy. 
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HONORING  ELIZABETH  AYELLO 


HON.  CRAIG  T.  JAMES 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  coHeagues  the 
fine  accomplishments  of  Christine  "Kitty" 
O'Lone,  a  very  special  young  lady  wtx}  resides 
in  my  congressk^nal  district. 

On  June  4.  1989.  Kitty  graduated  from  Sea- 
breeze High  School  as  the  first  multiple  handi- 
capped student  to  graduate  from  the  school. 
Bom  as  a  mbella  child,  Kitty  was  left  deaf  and 
crippled,  yet  she  was  far  from  being  deterred 
toward  the  obtainment  of  her  education. 
Through  perseverance  guided  by  great  spirit, 
Kitty  graduated  with  honors  from  Seabreeze 
High  School  last  month. 

The  Fkxida  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently honored  Kitty  with  a  commemorative 
resolutk>n  that  reads  as  follows: 

A  Resolution  Commending  Christine 
O'Lone  roR  Her  Accomplishments  in 
Graduating  With  Honors  From  Sea- 
breeze High  School  in  Daytona  Beach 

Whereas  on  June  4.  1989.  Christine 
"Kitty"  O'Lone  will  graduate  from  Sea- 
breeze High  School  and  will  be  the  first 
multiple  handicapped  student  to  graduate 
from  the  school,  and 

Whereas  Kitty  was  bom  a  rubella  child  in 
1969,  and  the  disease  left  her  deaf  and  crip- 
pled, and 

Whereas  in  a  journey  which  has  taken  her 
from  Johns  Hopkins  to  the  Kennedy  Insti- 
tute with  the  help  of  the  United  Way.  she 
has  traveled  from  a  hopeless  prognosis  of 
permanent  institutionalization  to  a  full 
active  life  as  a  high  school  student,  and 

Whereas  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
at  Seabreeze  High  School  provided  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  Kitty  was  able  to  grow 
and  excel,  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  take  time  out 
to  commend  Christine  "Kitty  "  O'Lone  for 
her  exemplary  spirit  and  outstanding  ac- 
complishments: Now.  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Florida,  That  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Florida 
hereby  commends  Christine  "Kitty"  O'Lone 
for  her  accomplishments  in  overcoming  tre- 
mendous obstacles  and  graduating  from 
Seabreeze  High  School  with  honors. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  to  Christine  'Kitty" 
O'Lone  as  a  tangible  token  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  herein. 

Kitty  certainly  serves  the  4th  congressksnal 
district  and  tfw  Natkxi  as  a  fine  example  of 
ttie  importance  of  Individual  Initiative  and  de- 
termination to  ttie  achievement  of  orw's  goals. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  exterxj  my  own  congratu- 
lations to  Kitty  on  her  graduatkxi  from  high 
school,  and  w^  her  continued  success  in  all 
her  future  endeavors. 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  Elizabeth  A.  Ayello, 
RN,  MS,  clinical  nurse  specialist  at  Booth  Me- 
morial Medical  Center  In  Flushing,  Queens 
County,  NY.  Ms.  Ayelk)  was  recentty  rtamed 
the  statewide  winner  of  the  New  Yori(  State 
Legislature's  Nurse  of  Distinction  Award.  This 
prestigious  honor,  which  recognizes  individual 
excellefK»  in  the  ruirsing  profession  and  pro- 
motes community  awareness  of  the  role  of 
nurses  in  the  State's  healtfvcare  system,  was 
presented  to  Ms.  Ayelk)  by  Governor  Mario 
Cuomo  and  State  Senator  Tarky  Lombardi,  Jr., 
legislative  coordinator  of  ttie  Award  Program. 

Ms.  Ayello  has  gained  national  recognitk)n 
through  her  work  on  several  committees  of 
the  American  Society  for  Parental  and  Enteral 
Nutrition  (ASPEN).  She  revised  the  ASPEN 
national  nutritk)n  support  standards  used  t>y 
physicians,  nurses,  dieticians,  and  pharmacists 
in  caring  for  inpatients  and  outpatients  in  need 
of  IntraverKXiS  feeding  arKJ  tube  feeding. 

At  Booth  Memorial,  Ms.  Ayello  Is  a  clinical 
nurse  specialist  for  stirgery.  She  provides 
direct  patient  care,  teachir>g,  and  emotional 
support  to  persons  with  severe  body  disfigure- 
ments. Ms.  Ayello  is  also  assistant  professor 
of  clink^l  nursing  at  Adelphi  University's  Grad- 
uate School  of  Nursing.  She  has  been  a  guest 
lecturer  at  the  State  University  of  New  Yori(  at 
Stony  Brook,  Is  a  fonner  instructor  in  the 
Queenstxxough  Community  College  Depart- 
ment of  Nursing,  and  served  as  technical  advi- 
sor for  the  televiskm  series.  Nurse. 

Ms.  Ayello  Is  a  moderator  of  the  monthly 
Nursing  Grand  Rounds  at  Booth,  and  is  cfiair- 
person  of  tfte  Nursing  Care  Ptan/Docun>enta- 
tk>n  Committee,  wftere  she  helps  design  ways 
to  more  effrciently  comply  with  regulations 
mandated  by  New  York  State  for  irxMvidual 
patient  care  plans.  She  also  co-developed  an 
outpatient  ostomy  servne  at  Booth  Memorial, 
the  first  in  Queens  to  be  run  by  a  nurse. 

Among  contritxjtnns  to  tfie  comnunity,  she 
is  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Down's  Syn- 
drome Parent  Support  Group  of  Queens,  and 
is  the  professkinal  coordinator  of  tf>e  Long 
Island  Breast  Cancer  Support  Group. 

Ms.  Ayello  is  a  role  model  and  inspiration 
for  ttiose  in  ttie  medicai  community.  We  in 
Queens  are  proud  and  lucky  to  have  her 
among  us.  I  would  Hke  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
honoring  Ms.  Elizabeth  Ayelk)  and  commend- 
ing her  for  her  outstanding  servne. 


A  PLACE  THAT  WE  ARE  ALL 
PROUD  TO  CALL  HOME 


HON.  ROBERT  LINDSAY  THOMAS 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  there  are  several  significant  milestones 
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being  recognized  in  my  congressionai  dis- 
trict— Evans  County,  GA,  celebrates  its  75th 
anntversary  and  the  city  of  Claxton.  GA,  and 
the  Seaboard  Railroad— wtuch  runs  through 
Claxton  from  Savannah,  GA,  to  Montgomery. 
AL — celebrate  ttwir  100th  anniversary  As 
their  special  celebratiora  take  place.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  vvho  was  raised  m 
this  area  and  went  on  to  represent  the  people 
of  Iha  area  m  ttie  U.S.  Congress  in  the  earty 
part  of  the  1 900's. 

Charles  Gordon  Edwards  was  bom  in  wfiat 
is  now  Evans  County,  and  served  two  sepa- 
rate tenures  in  ttie  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives  as  the  Congressman  from  ttie  First  Dis- 
tnct  Throughout  his  service  in  the  Congress 
and  his  life.  Congressman  Edwards  was  a  tire- 
less servant  to  his  constituents  The  scope  of 
his  activities  far  exceeded  tt>e  boundanes  of 
his  official  duties— he  was  honestly  concerned 
about  ttie  personal  well-being  of  his  constitu- 
ents He  enacted  many  measures  into  law.  but 
ttie  greatest  legacy  of  his  service  is  ttie  hon- 
esty, ttie  Integrity,  and  ttie  hard  work  that  was 
the  hallmark  of  his  putHic  life 

Congressman  Edwards  was  not  only  inter- 
ested in  ttie  welfare  of  ttie  people  m  his  dis 
thct — he  carefully  considered  legislation  to  de- 
termine how  It  would  affect  ttie  country  at 
large  He  made  special  efforts  to  act  in  a 
manner  that  was  representative  of  all  of  the 
people  of  ttvs  country. 

H«s  work  was  well-known  on  ttie  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee — at  one  point  he  was  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  tlie  committee 
His  efforts  were  tireless  in  promoting  river  and 
harbor  activities  in  Savannah  and  to  secure 
protects  ttiat  woukj  offer  greater  opportunities 
to  ttie  people  of  ttie  First  Congressionai  Ots 
thct. 

Congressman  Edwards  was  born  m  Daisy. 
GA.  on  July  2,  1878.  He  attended  public 
sctiools.  Gordon  Institute  in  Barnesville.  GA, 
and  Florida  State  College.  He  graduated  from 
ttie  law  department  of  ttie  University  of  Geor- 
gia in  1896  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  that 
same  year  He  tiegan  practiang  law  in  Reids- 
ville  and  in  1900,  he  moved  to  Savannah 
wtiere  tie  continued  his  law  practice. 

He  was  elected  to  ttie  60th  Congress  and 
served  from  March  4,  1907  until  March  3, 
1917  After  resigning  his  congressionai  seat. 
Congressman  Edwards  resumed  his  practice 
of  law  in  Savannah.  Duhng  his  time  in  Savan- 
nah, he  also  served  as  president  of  the  Sa- 
vannah Board  of  Trade  in  1919  and  1920.  and 
as  a  member  of  ttie  Hartxx  Commission  of 
Savannah  from  1920  to  1924  Congressman 
Edwards  returned  to  ttie  Congress  in  1925, 
being  elected  to  ttie  69th  Congress  and  the 
ttwee  succeeding  Congresses  He  died  m  At 
lanta  on  July  13,  1931,  in  the  middle  of  his 
seventh  year  m  office. 

As  the  citizens  of  Evans  County  salute  the 
city  of  Claxton,  ttie  county,  and  the  railroad.  I 
ask  ttiat  we  all  remember  Ctiarles  Gordon  Ed- 
wards and  ttie  many  good  ttungs  that  he  did 
for  Evans  County  and  ttie  First  Congressionai 
District.  He  was  a  hardworking  diligent 
Member  of  Congress  wtio  tielped  mold  and 
shape  tiis  country  and  tus  district  into  a  place 
ttiat  we  are  all  proud  to  call  home 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  OUTSTANDING 
CONTRIBUTION  MADE  BY 
JAMES  D.  JIMMY"  GRAUG- 
NARD,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
LOUISIANA  FARM  BUREAU 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extol  ttie  outstanding 
contntKJtion  Mr  James  D.  "Jimmy"  Graugnard 
has  made  to  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau.  For 
the  past  26  years,  Jimmy  has  been  president 
of  one  of  the  most  influential  and  highly  re- 
spected farm  bureaus  in  the  United  States  It 
has  been  my  honor  to  have  worked  with  him 
closely  dunng  some  of  these  years.  Since 
Jimmy's  advice  and  recommendations  were 
sought  out  by  all  of  us.  including  many  U  S 
Presidents,  we  will  sorely  miss  his  input  into 
developing  sound  farm  policies  Clearly. 
Jimmy's  leadership  ability  and  personal  style 
will  t>e  sorely  missed  I  wish  Jimmy  the  tiest  m 
all  future  endeavors  and  that  his  future  remain 
bright  I  will  deeply  miss  his  leadership  as 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TELE- 
PHONE ADVERTISING  REGULA- 
TION ACT 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1989 

Mr  MARKEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
introduce  the  Telephone  Advertising  Regula- 
tion Act.  a  tull  to  make  it  possible  for  busi- 
nesses and  individuals,  who  rely  on  the  tele- 
phone as  a  necessary  ingredient  of  their  daily 
activities,  to  free  themselves  from  the  cost 
and  intrusion  of  the  unwanted  advertising  that 
IS  increasingly  finding  its  way  into  their  offices 
and  homes 

The  telephone  resides  in  virtually  every 
American  home  and  business  and  has 
l3ecome  an  integral  part  of  our  daily  lives.  Its 
promises  and  problems  affect  us  all  Tele- 
phone solicitation  also  offers  us  txjth  prom- 
ises and,  unfortunately,  problems 

Telemarketing,  the  use  of  the  telephone  to 
purchase  or  sell  products  and  services,  or 
obtain  and  give  information,  has  been  with  us 
since  ttie  I920's  It  offers  businesses  an  op- 
portunity to  reach  out  cost-effectively  to 
txoader  markets  and  to  provide  fast,  effrcient 
customer  service  information  to  ttiose  who 
need  it  However,  unsolicited  telemarketing  to 
consumers  and  businesses  that  are  not  famil- 
iar with  eittier  the  company  or  its  product  or 
service  increasingly  crosses  ttie  line  between 
helpful  and  unacceptably  mtrusrve 

Ttie  teleptione  is  an  insistent  master — wtien 
It  nngs  we  answer  it— and  many  consumers 
complain  bitterly  that,  wtien  it  nngs  to  deliver 
unsolicited  advertising,  it  is  invading  ttieir  pin- 
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yaci  Likewise,  businesses,  dependent  on 
their  teleptione  lines  to  carry  the  words,  data 
and  images  that  are  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise,  have  come  to  decry 
the  cost  and  InterfererKe  with  business  activi- 
ties of  some  forms  of  unsolicited  advertising. 

In  recent  years  a  growing  number  of  tele- 
phone solicitors  have  started  to  use  automatic 
dialing  systems.  Each  of  these  machines  can 
automatically  dial  up  to  1 ,000  phones  per  day 
to  deliver  a  prerecorded  message.  According 
to  industry  officials,  each  day  they  are  used  by 
more  than  1 80,000  solicitors  to  call  more  than 
7  million  Amencans.  Unfortunately,  these  ma- 
chines are  often  programmed  to  dial  sequen- 
tially whole  blocks  of  numtiers,  including  hos- 
pitals, fire  stations,  pagers,  and  unlisted  num- 
bers This  not  only  makes  the  machine  an 
equal  opportunity  nuisance,  but  an  equal  op- 
portunity hazard,  particularly  in  instances 
where  the  machirie  is  not  capable  of  releasing 
the  called  party's  line  once  they  hang  up. 

The  newest  technology  to  gam  popularity 
for  delivenng  unsolicited  advertising  is  the  fac- 
simile machine  An  office  oddity  2  years  ago, 
the  fax  machine  has  rapidly  become  an  office 
necessity  in  my  office  and  more  than  2  million 
others,  delivenng  more  than  30  billion  pages 
of  matenal  each  year.  But,  with  the  growth  in 
fax  machine  numtiers  has  come  junk  fax,  the 
electronic  equivalent  of  junk  mail.  To  quote  a 
recent  article  from  the  Washington  Post,  re- 
ceiving a  junk  fax  is  like  getting  junk  nnail  with 
the  postage  due.  Succinctly  put.  using  a  fac- 
simile machine  to  send  unsolicited  advertising 
not  only  shifts  costs  from  the  advertiser  to  the 
recipient,  but  keeps  an  Important  business 
machine  from  being  used  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  together 
with  the  ranking  minority  memtier  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr  RiNALDO,  and  Mr  Frank,  Mrs. 
RouKEMA,  Mr  Shays,  and  Mr.  Stark,  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  return  a  measure  of  control 
to  consumers  over  what  they  hear  and  read. 

This  IS  a  bill  that  comtiines  the  best  aspects 
of  three  separate  pieces  of  legislation  on 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Finance  field  tieanngs  earlier  tins 
year  It  has  received  txoad  acceptarKe  within 
both  the  telecommunications  and  direct  mar- 
keting industries  as  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compromise  between  more  stnngent  calls  for 
restnctions  of  telemarketing  and  a  continu- 
ation of  today's  growing  consumer  complaints. 

This  bill  will  not  eliminate  unsolrcited  tele- 
phone advertising,  for  certainly  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  telephone  solicitation,  wtien 
conducted  properly,  is  an  establistied,  lawful 
marketing  practice.  But  this  bill  will  give  corv 
sumers  a  mectianism  to  specify  that  ttiey  do 
not  want  to  receive  unsolictted  advertising  and 
require  advertisers  to  tionor  that  ctiorce 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  and  sup- 
port this  legislation,  not  as  a  resthction  on 
commercial  practk;es,  but  as  an  affirmation  of 
an  individual's  right  to  cfioose  to  be  free  from 
unwanted  intrusKins. 
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BILL    DRAKE— PACIFICA'S    PORE- 
MOST  CITIZEN  JOURNALIST 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CAUPORM  LA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tviesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  In  paying  tribute  to 
my  good  frierxJ,  Bill  Drake  of  Paofica,  GA. 

Bill  Drake,  the  retiring  editor  of  the  Pacifica 
Tribune,  was  its  copubiisher  and  a  major  con- 
tributor to  its  columns  for  30  years.  With 
Drake  at  the  fieim.  ttie  Pacifica  Tribune  took 
off— expanding  its  circulation  among  the  newly 
Incorporated  villages  that  formed  Pacifica,  and 
setting  award-winning  standards  of  journalistic 
excellence. 

A  glance  at  Bill  Drake's  resume  reflects  the 
valuable  background  and  experience  he 
brought  to  Pacifica  in  1959.  He  graduated 
from  Franklin  College  in  Indiana  and  went  to 
work  for  the  Franklin  Evening  Star.  His  next 
assignment  was  with  the  Tucson  Citizen  which 
eventually  led  to  a  position  with  United  Press 
lntematk>nal  in  Indiana.  He  rose  within  ttie 
wire  service's  ranks  to  manage  U.P.I.'s  entire 
coverage  of  Nebraska,  operating  from  both 
Omaha  and  Lincoln. 

Bill  Drake's  experience  and  dedication  to 
his  community  reporting  showed  right  from  ttie 
start.  Not  long  after  nrK>ving  to  Pacifica  with 
his  wife,  Peggy,  the  coastal  city  faced  the 
greatest  crisis  of  its  newly  incorporated  life.  In 
1962.  a  flood  devastated  the  town,  and  true  to 
form.  Bill  Drake  was  all  over  ttie  story.  The 
coverage  brought  him  the  first  of  many 
awards  and,  more  importantly,  provkled  a 
great  service  to  Pacificans. 

A  newspaper  binds  togettier  ttie  residents 
of  any  community,  and  over  ttie  years.  Bill 
Drake's  fair  and  ttiorough  coverage  tias  in- 
fomned.  motivated,  and  entertained  ttie  resi- 
dents of  PacifKa.  In  fact,  in  many  ways,  the 
Pacifica  Tribune  and  Bill  Drake  made  Pacifica 
the  civk:-minded  community  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  and  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  in  ttie  House  of  Representatives  to 
lom  me  in  commending  Bill  Drake  for  his  30 
years  of  devotk>n  to  the  Tribune,  Pacifica,  and 
Pacificans. 


HOME  FREE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  July  3  column  from  ttie  Hay- 
ward  Daily  Review  regarding  ttie  freedoms  we 
as  Americans  take  for  granted  every  day. 

The  article.  t>y  outstanding  columnist  Ray 
Orock,  reminds  us  of  how  we  shoukj  take  ttie 
time  to  reflect  upon  tfiese  freedoms.  It  is  In 
our  interest  as  a  democracy  to  continually  re- 
flect upon  our  freedoms  in  order  to  ensure 
their  protection.  Mr.  Orrock  points  out  It  is 
mdeed  even  among  our  rights  to  show  dislike 
tor  something  wtiich  is  considered  ttie  "Ameri- 
can way,"  and  still  be  considered  an  Ameri- 
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can.  To  be  an  American  is  to  openly  express 
our  ideas,  no  matter  what  they  may  be.  Our 
tolerance  of  unpopular  views  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression is  indeed  much  of  what  makes  Amer- 
ica great 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in  Congress  conskier 
what  action  to  take  regarding  ttie  recent  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  in  Texas  versus  Johnson,  I 
find  it  Important  that  we  take  ttie  time  to  think 
about  Mr.  Orrock's  column.  For  ttie  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people.  I 
submit  ttie  article  that  appeared  In  ttie  Hay- 
ward  Daily  Review  for  ttie  Record. 

Home  Free 

(By  Ray  Orrock) 

Freedom  Is  like  not  having  a  toothache. 

Rememlier  when  you  were  little  and  were 
stricken  with  a  painful  toothache?  Do  you 
recall  how  It  took  over  your  entire  con- 
sciousness? And  do  you  remember  telling 
yourself:  "What  I  wouldn't  give  just  to  feel 
normal  again!  How  could  I  have  ever  forgot- 
ten how  good  it  feels  not  to  have  a  tooth- 
ache? I  will  never  again  take  that  wonder- 
ful, normal  feeling  for  granted! " 

And  eventually  the  toothache  did  go 
away,  and  you  promptly  forgot  all  about 
what  it  felt  like— and  went  right  back  to 
taking  your  teeth  for  granted. 

We  Americans,  thank  God,  are  like  a  man 
who  has  never  had  a  toothache.  He  cannot 
conceive  of  the  pervasive  pain  that  the 
malady  engenders,  because  he  has  never  ex- 
perienced it. 

And  we  cannot  conceive  of  what  pain  the 
loss  of  freedom  might  bring,  l>ecause  we 
have  always  been  free. 

Tomorrow,  however,  we  will  honor  the  ef- 
forts of  a  group  of  Americans  who  did  know 
what  it  was  like  not  to  be  free. 

They  had  experienced  taxation  without 
their  consent,  the  repression  of  free  speech 
and  a  free  press,  the  denial  of  trial  by  jury. 
the  violation  of  their  privacy,  and  a  host  of 
other  high-handed  insults  that  amounted  to 
a  chonic  pain  in  the  aspirations. 

They  decided  that  enough  was  enough, 
hired  a  hall,  convened  a  ragtag  congress, 
and  settled  down  to  bickering  among  them- 
selves over  what  they  should  do. 

They  insulted  one  another,  accused  one 
another,  questioned  one  another's  motives. 
called  one  another  names  and  got  on  one 
another's  nerves  until  finally— out  of  that 
Quarrelsome  Quorum— came  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  documents  the  world  had 
ever  seen. 

That  document,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, amounted  to  a  birth  announce- 
ment for  a  nation.  It  was  dubbed  the 
"United  States,"  but  its  middle  name— then 
as  now— was  "Freedom." 

Among  the  myriad  rights  included  under 
the  blanket  term  Freedom  is  the  right  to 
take  it  for  granted,  and  it  is  the  right  we 
Americans  have  assiduously  exercised  since 
the  day  the  Declaration  was  declared.  This 
worries  some  people  and  puzzles  others. 

Bartlett's  is  full  of  quotations  aliout  free- 
dom, from  people  clearly  recognized  as  pa- 
triotic Americans.  But  I  think  it's  a  good 
idea  once  in  a  whUe  to  tune  In  on  what  is 
said  by  people  who  once  were  viewed  as  any- 
thing but  patriots,  or  people  who  are  not 
Americans  at  all. 

Someone  like  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn.  for 
example,  who  loves  his  native  Russia,  de- 
plores Its  denials  of  personal  freedom,  and  is 
equally  awed  by  the  level  of  freedom  found 
In  the  U.S.  and  disgusted  by  the  way  we 
take  it  for  granted. 
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Or  Eldridge  Cleaver,  who  once  expreaaed 
hl8  contempt  for  America,  left  It  to  spend 
several  yean  in  some  of  those  People's 
Paradises  he'd  heard  so  much  about,  and 
came  l>ack,  atiashed  and  apologetic,  to  pro- 
claim: "Americans  have  got  to  stop  taking 
freedom  for  granted." 

We  will  go  right  on  treating  Freedom  ca>- 
ually,  though,  perhaps  because  we  feel  we'll 
know  when  it's  time  to  stop  l>eing  noncha- 
lant—and that  might  tie  the  best  attitude, 
after  all.  There  is  a  difference  t>etween  the 
American  Way  and  the  concept  of  Freedom. 

According  to  Madison  Avenue,  the  Ameri- 
can Way  is  baseball,  hot  dogs,  apple  pie  and 
Chevrolet. 

But  according  to  the  average  citizen,  you 
can  prefer  football,  get  indigestion  from  hot 
dogs,  detest  apple  pie.  and  drive  a  Ford,  and 
still  lie  a  star-spangled  American.  That's 
Freedom. 

It  was  a  birthday  present.  213  years  ago, 
from  those  quarrelsome  gents  who.  in  their 
wisdom,  put  humanity  ahead  of  vanity. 
'Vanity  would  have  dictated  a  Declaration 
enshrining  principles:  the  Continental  Con- 
gress dictated  a  Declaration  enstirlning 
people. 

They  sought  to  provide  Americans  with 
the  Best  Things  in  Life,  and  were  wise 
enough  to  luiow  that  the  liest  things  in  this 
country's  life  were  Americans.  Principles 
cannot  feel  compassion  or  laugh  out  loud  or 
fall  in  love.  Only  you  and  I  can  do  that.  We 
are  the  Best  Things  In  Life. 

And  thanks  to  those  cantankerous  dele- 
gates, today  the  Best  Things  In  Life  are 
free. 


TOUGHENED  BY  AUSTERITY, 
MEXICO  HAS  EARNED  DEBT 
RELIEF 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  ttie  folkwnng  artKle 
by  my  friend,  ttie  Honorable  Patrick  J.  Lucey. 
ttie  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  Gov- 
ernor Lucey  gives  a  solkj.  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  ttie  financial  situatxxi  of 
our  neighbor  to  ttie  South.  I  believe  it  provides 
valuable  insight  as  we  consider  measures  to 
deal  with  ttie  Mexk:an  debt. 

Toughened  by  Austerity.  Mexico  Has 
fUnNED  Debt  Relixp 

(By  Patrick  J.  Lucey) 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  peace  nego- 
tiations lietween  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam,  the  big  issue  was  the  shape 
of  the  table.  Now.  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Mexico  and  its  commercial  tiank 
creditors,  the  table  is  also  at  issue— not  its 
shape  but  the  seating  arrangement.  It  is  a 
high-stakes  game  of  chairs. 

Usually,  a  debtor,  especially  one  In  desper- 
ate straits,  finds  itself  on  the  other  side  of  a 
formidable  desk  or  table  from  its  banker. 
But  Mexico's  relationship  with  its  creditors 
is  not  a  typical  one.  Mexico  is  not  In  default 
on  any  of  its  loans.  In  fact,  some  of  Mexico's 
close  friends  (I  am  one)  have  watched  with 
pleasure,  if  not  surprise,  the  development  of 
Mexico's  well-earned  reputation  as  an  Ideal 
debtor. 

Mexico  has  learned  to  live  with  the  aus- 
terity   of   the    guidelines   imposed   by   the 
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International  Monetary  Fund.  For  six  years. 
Mexico  has  had  a  virtually  no-growth  econo 
my.  with  a  roughly  50%  net  loss  of  real 
income  (or  poor,  blue-collar  and  middle 
classes  alike.  The  people  of  Mexico  have 
demonstrated  admirable  patience  through 
this  travail,  yet  one  cannot  but  wonder  how 
much  longer  this  will  last. 

Mexico's  burgeoning  population  lan 
annual  increase  of  nearly  1  million  in  the 
potential  work  force)  demands  healthy,  job- 
creating  growth.  This  Is  not  possible  as  long 
as  the  cost  of  debt  service  exceeds  6%  of  the 
gross  domestic  product  and  80%  of  the  value 
of  Mexico's  total  exports. 

The  cost  of  debt  service  must  be  sharply 
reduced.  Both  sides  of  the  table  have  come 
to  realize  this.  The  questions  are  How.  and 
by  how  much,  can  It  be  reduced? 

While  some  narrowing  of  the  spread  be 
tween  the  two  positions  is  duly  noted,  the 
bankers  and  the  Mexican  negotiators  still 
find  themselves  In  an  adversarial  relation- 
ship— as  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bargaining 
table.  Yet  their  goals  are  not  that  different. 
The  banks  must  recognize  by  now  that  their 
self-interest  requires  a  stable,  prosperous, 
growing  Mexican  economy.  Only  in  this 
happy  circumstance  can  they  hope  to  recov 
er  any  substantial  amount  of  their  principal 
and  realize  a  reasonable  return  on  that  re- 
duced amount  as  it  is  being  repaid. 

When  I  was  U.S.  ambassador  to  Mexico.  I 
never  found  any  conflict  of  Interest  in  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  United  Stales  to  en 
courage  a  prosperous,  democratic,  stable 
Mexico.  What  was  good  for  Mexico,  on  most 
Issues,  also  was  In  the  t>est  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

The  commercial  bankers  are  in  a  similar 
situation.  The  Bush  Administration's  Brady 
Plan  has  acknowledged  the  need  for  reduc 
ing  the  principal  of  Third  World  debt.  The 
banks  themselves,  during  the  recent  period 
when  debtfor-equity  swaps  were  being  used 
to  encourage  foreign  investment  in  Mexico. 
created  a  secondary  market  for  Mexican  ob- 
ligations. That  market  currently  value.s 
Mexico's  sovereign  debt  at  less  than  SO  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Time  Is  running  out.  The  narrow  and 
hotly  disputed  election  victory  of  President 
Carlos  Salinas  de  Oortari  last  July  indicated 
that  Mexicans'  traditional  acceptance  of 
their  economic  plight  may  be  nearlng  the 
breaking  point. 

Salinas'  every  move  in  office  has  strength- 
ened his  credibility  and  restored  Mexicans' 
confidence  that  the  system  can  be  made  to 
work.  But  he  needs  a  successful  resolution 
of  the  debt  crisis— and  soon.  Mexico's  for 
eigm  reserves  are  t>eing  depleted.  There  are 
suggestions  in  some  news  reports  that  sup- 
port may  be  eroding  for  the  responsible, 
nonconfrontatlonal  position  that  Mexican 
debt  negotiators  have  taken. 

Last  month.  President  Salinas  again  dis- 
played effective  leadership  by  hammering 
out  a  renewal  of  the  antl-inflatlon  pact  with 
labor  and  business.  This  policy  has.  in 
recent  years,  reduced  Mexico's  annual  rate 
of  inflation  from  nearly  160%  to  about  19% 
Many  felt  that  a  new  pact  could  not  be 
achieved  prior  to  a  resolution  of  the  debt 
crisis.  The  fact  that  it  has  strengthens  the 
negotiating  position  of  Mexico.  But  the 
president  still  needs  to  get  this  critical  issue 
behind  him. 

A  workable  solution  of  the  debt  crisis 
would  encourage  the  return  to  Mexico  of 
domestic  capital  that  has  moved  abroad.  A 
breakdown  of  negotiations  or  a  protracted 
delay  of  the  debt's  resolution  could  have  the 
opposite  effect. 
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We  hear  that  some  banks  are  continuing 
to  push  for  a  renewal  of  debt-for-equity 
swaps.  The  Salinas  administration  feels  that 
swaps  are  unacceptably  inflationary  and  it 
has  no  intention  of  renewing  this  program 
But  the  remote  possibility  that  the  banks 
might  eventually  prevail  with  equity  swaps 
is.  no  doubt,  keeping  on  hold  many  major 
jol>-creating  foreign  investments. 

If  the  Brady  Plan,  in  Its  present  form, 
does  not  provide  a  sufficient  carrot-and- 
stick  to  get  the  banks  off  dead  center,  the 
Bush  Administration  must  find  other  ways 
to  put  additional  pressure  on  the  banks.  To 
do  less  risks  our  well-developed  and  many- 
faceted  relationship  with  our  most  impor- 
tant southern  neightwr. 

The  value  of  preserving  a  friendly,  stable, 
prosperous,  democratic  Mexico  on  the  other 
side  of  the  2,000-mile  land  border  that  we 
share  is  incalculable.  U  far  exceeds  what- 
ever It  would  cost  to  gel  the  bankers  and  the 
Mexicans  to  the  same  side  of  the  table. 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  WEEK 


THE  lO.OOOTH  SBA  504  LOAN 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1989 

Mr  CHANDLER  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
acknowledge  the  Seattle  District  Office  of  the 
U  S  Small  Business  Administration  for  award- 
ing Its  10,000th  loan  urnJer  the  Certified  De- 
velopment Company  Loan  Program,  known  as 
the  504  program 

This  10.000th  loan  was  made  in  May  of  this 
year  to  Baorter  Manufactunng,  Inc  of  Orting, 
WA,  located  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
tnct  which  I  represent. 

Mr  John  Talerico  is  Distnct  Director  of  the 
Seattle  Distnct  Office  of  the  SBA,  Mr.  Hal 
Wolf  IS  Regional  Administrator  For  a  program 
that  came  very  close  to  extinction  a  few  years 
ago,  I  think  the  Seattle  office  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  Its  achievements  in  addition  to 
guaranteeir^  loans  to  small  businesses,  the 
Seattle  office  provides  counseling  and  other 
forms  o(  assistance  to  about  8,900  business- 
es in  the  region. 

Baxter  Manufactunng  makes  bakery  ovens 
and  equipment  for  use  in  the  baking  industry 
Their  annual  sales  m  fiscal  year  1988  were 
over  $12  million  I  am  aware  that  the  White 
House  has  one  of  their  ovens. 

Baxter  Manufactunng  is  owned  by  Max  and 
Thelma  Baxter  and  Marten  and  Marlene 
Palmer  They  employ  a  total  of  138  people 
Their  SBA  loan  guaranty  will  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  an  80,000-square-foot  office  and 
warehouse  and  will  create  43  new  )Obs  in 
Pierce  County.  WA 

More  than  ever,  small  businesses  are  the 
backtwne  of  our  economy  I  salute  the  SBA 
for  encouraging  and  assisting  the  entrepre- 
neurs of  our  country 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OP  MAKYLAITD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  In- 
troduce legislation  which  will  designate  the 
week  of  February  11  to  February  17,  1990  as 
"National  Vocatiorial-Technlcal  Educatior 
Week  "  I  call  upon  this  Congress  and  the 
President  to  recognize  tt\e  significance  and 
value  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  quite  similar 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  572,  which  over- 
whelmingly passed  this  House  duhng  the 
100th  Congress  Senator  Sarbanes  has  re- 
cently introduced  a  companion  bill.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  130 

This  legislation  will  help  to  bnng  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  vocational  programs  to  many  of 
our  communities  and  young  adults.  Vocational 
and  technical  education  serves  multiple 
goals— preparing  students  not  only  for  jobs, 
but  also  to  encourage  these  students  to  fur- 
ther their  education,  and  providing  alternative 
learning  experiences  that  can  reduce  ttie 
dropout  rate  in  our  schools. 

As  a  nation  we  must  continue  our  fight  for 
better  schools  and  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion IS  an  integral  part  of  such  a  fight.  Voca- 
tional-technical education  programs  prepare 
our  young  people  for  today's  working  world  by 
increasing  their  knowledge  and  improving  ttieir 
skills  arKJ  aptitudes. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  80 
percent  of  the  jobs  in  our  country  require  the 
kind  of  skills  usually  taught  in  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  Vocational  students  already 
make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  high  school 
population  in  many  of  our  districts.  Greater  at- 
tention needs  to  be  given  to  the  value  of  vo- 
cational and  technical  education  programs 
arxj  the  contnbution  that  they  make  to  the 
livelihood  of  our  communities. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  ensure  greater  competitive- 
ness among  our  Nation's  industries  we  must 
continue  to  train  workers  of  the  future.  Voca- 
tional-technical training  can  provide  America's 
future  workers  with  the  ability  to  irKrease  pro- 
ductivity and  to  compete  in  wortd  lat>or  mar- 
kets 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  bnnging 
attention  to  the  significance  and  value  of  vo- 
cational-technical education  by  cosponsoring 
Vocational-Technical  Education  Week. 


SECTION  1440  OP  THE  FARM 
BILL  REVIEWED 


HON.  E.  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw 
Cor>gressional  Rural  Caucus  recently  heard 
testimony  regarding  the  administration  of  sec- 
tion 1440  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  As  the  author 
of  that  section  I  am  impressed  with  the  good 
work  the  extension  service  has  made  in  its  im- 
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plementation.  This  year's  agriculture  appro- 
priatksn  bill  contains  $3.35  million  to  fund  this 
program  for  next  year.  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  presented  by  Dr.  Gail  Imig  and  Ms. 
Diane  Flynn. 

A  Review  op  Extknsion  Rural  Develop- 
MEifT  Activities  Conducted  Under  the 
Auspices  op  Section  1440,  1985  Farm  Bill 
AND  Public  Law  100-219 
(Presented  by  Dr.  Gail  L.  Imig,  Associate 
Vice  President  and  Director,  University 
Extension,  University  of  Missouri  and  Ms. 
Diane  Flynn,  Interim  Associate  Dean  of 
Home  Economics.  Iowa  State  University) 

INTRODUCTION 

Section  1440  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  authorized  educational  and  counseling 
services  for  financially  stressed  and  dis- 
placed farmers,  including:  farm  financial 
management  for  alternative  sources  of  farm 
income:  emotional  stress  counseling  and 
stress  management;  family  financial  man- 
agement: off-farm  employment  and  job 
training:  off-farm  Job  creation,  and  entre- 
preneurship  development:  identifying  avail- 
able assistance  resources  and  linkage  to  spe- 
cific resources  and  opportunities. 

This  report  summarizes  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  eight  states'  Sec- 
tion   1440   pilot   programs   under   FY    1987 
funding. 
summary  of  program  content  and  emphases 

The  rural  farm  and  economic  crisis  has  af- 
fected states  in  different  ways.  Therefore, 
the  state  Section  1440  FY  1987  plans  of 
work  contain  a  range  of  assistance  activities 
that  address  the  most  pressing  unmet  needs 
in  the  respective  states.  These  activities  gen- 
erally include:  farm  financial  management 
assistance,  emphasizing  on-farm  alternative 
income  opportunities  and  combined  farm 
family  management  strategies:  emotional 
stress  counseling  and  stress  management, 
including  training  for  Extension  personnel 
in  recognizing  the  symptoms  of  stress  and  in 
coping  with  stress  by  farm  families:  refer- 
rals, as  needed,  to  rural  mental  health  treat- 
ment facilities,  and  the  organizing  of  com- 
munity based  peer  group  support  networks; 
assistance  in  skill  assessment  and  job  search 
activities  for  finding  alternative,  off-farm 
employment:  and  referral  to  community  col- 
leges and  other  providers  of  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  supported  class- 
room skill  training  and  on-the-job  training. 
Some  state  plans  include  work  with  the 
local  community  to  help  retain  existing  jobs 
or  generate  new  non-farm  employment  op- 
portunities. 

The  Section  1440  program  content  and  ad- 
ministration, briefly  stated,  were  as  follows: 

Iowa— An  interagency  work  committee, 
led  by  Extension,  including  representation 
from  Job  Training  (JTPA),  the  SUte  Public 
Policy  Group,  and  the  Departments  of 
Human  Services  and  Education  was  formed 
to  identify  demonstration  sites,  assess  spe- 
cial local  programs,  help  plan  local  imple- 
mentation, enhance  information  dissemina- 
tion systems,  and  strengthen  helping  net- 
works. Communications  and  interface  with 
a  broader  set  of  agencies  and  voluntary  as- 
■ociations  were  accomplished  through  the 
Governor's  Iowa  Rural  Work  Group.  The 
(our  major  program  components  were:  (1) 
improving  emotional  readiness  for  non-farm 
work  and  job-seeking  skills:  (2)  improving  fi- 
nancial planning  and  management  skills;  (3) 
expanding  the  functions  of  the  Rural  Con- 
cern programs  to  Include  follow-through; 
and  (4)  establishing  formal  linkages  with  10 
other  helping  agencies. 
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Kansas— The  program  was  closely  coordi- 
nated with  ongoing  programs,  including  the 
Farmers  Assistance.  Counseling,  and  Train- 
ing Services  (FACTS),  computerized  farm  fi- 
nancial management  services  and  lender 
agencies,  the  Friends  in  Deed  support  net- 
work, the  Kansas  Department  of  Human 
Resources  displaced  farmer  business  startup 
and  mangement  project,  and  the  community 
economic  development  Office  of  Technical 
Assistance.  The  four  major  program  compo- 
nents were:  (1)  balancing  farm  profits  and 
family  finances:  (2)  creating  jobs  and 
income  opportinities:  (3)  job  search  educa- 
tion and  community  based  job  clul)s:  and  (4) 
enhancing  development  of  local  emotional 
support  and  counseling  systems. 

Mississippi— Cooperation  in  program  im- 
plementation was  with  the  Mississippi  Pri- 
vate Industry  Council,  the  State  Mental 
Health  Agency,  and  the  Mississippi  Farm 
Bureau.  The  five  major  program  compo- 
nents were:  (1)  farm  and  family  financial 
management.  Including  establishment  of  an 
area  center  and  a  toll-free  farm  crisis  hot- 
line; (2)  training  in  recognizing  and  coping 
with  emotional  stress;  (3)  job  training  and 
job  referrals:  (4)  alternative  farm  enterprise 
production  and  marketing:  (5)  limited  re- 
source farm  management  and  alternative 
cropping. 

Missouri— Program  implementation  was 
coordinated  with  already  existing  services, 
such  as  mental  health,  employment  securi- 
ty, JTPA.  vocatonal  rehabilitation,  health 
and  public  welfare.  Program  referrals  were 
received  from  community  care  givers,  lend- 
ers, elected  officials,  various  hotlines.  MO- 
FARMS  consultants,  rural  residents,  and 
other  Extension  personnel.  The  three  major 
program  components  were:  (1)  crisis  service 
coordination  and  stress  management,  in- 
cluding rural  stress;  (2)  career  and  occupa- 
tional assessment,  planning,  and  referral: 
and  (3)  horticultural  income  alternatives  for 
farm  families. 

Nebraska— Program  outreach  was  imple- 
mented from  six  agriculture  action  centers 
located  at  community  colleges  statewide. 
The  three  major  components  of  the  pro- 
gram were:  ( 1 )  assessment  career  counseling 
and  planning,  financial  evaluation  and  man- 
agement training;  (2)  on-the-job  or  class- 
room skill  training  in  demand  occupations: 
and  (3)  supportive  services  (health,  trans- 
portation, and  relocation). 

North  Dakota— The  four  major  program 
components  were:  (1)  establishing  a  toll-free 
24-hour  rural  stress  hotline:  (2)  establishing 
a  rural  community  survival  team  (ES  volun- 
teers other  agencies)  to  help  individuals  and 
communities  adjust:  (3)  facilitating  new 
wealth  and  job  creating  alternatives  for 
farm  and  rural  families;  and  (4)  helping 
local  governments  reduce  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices and  thereby  reduce  farm  taxes. 

Oklahoma— Program  cooperation  and 
networking  included  the  State  Department 
of  Mental  Health,  the  New  Horizons  Mental 
Health  Clinic,  Catholic  Social  Ministries, 
the  Oklahoma  Conference  of  Churches, 
Oklahoma  Bar  Association,  JTPA,  farm  or- 
ganizations, Oklahoma  County  Commission- 
ers Association.  SBA,  Small  Business  E>evel- 
opment  Center,  the  State  Commission  on 
Economic  Development,  and  agricultural 
lenders.  The  five  major  program  compo- 
nents were:  (1)  financial  and  stress  manage- 
ment and  planning,  (2)  income  alternatives 
and  career  counseling,  (3)  alternative  agri- 
cultural enterprises;  (4)  networking  with 
support  agencies;  and  (5)  alternative  eco- 
nomic development  strategies. 

■Vermont— Program  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration was  provided  by  several  other 
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agencies,  including  mental  health  employ- 
ment and  training,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Small  Business  Development  Centers, 
health  service  providers,  clergy,  attomejrs, 
lenders,  advocacy  and  volunteer  groups,  and 
informal  support  networks.  The  three  major 
program  components  were:  (1)  financial 
management  and  planning  for  alternative 
farm  income;  (2)  providing  linkages  for  off- 
farm  employment  opportunities;  and  (3) 
strengthening  human  service  systems  for 
stressed  farm  families. 

program  accomplishments 

As  indicated  in  the  state  program  summa- 
ries, a  very  wide  range  of  assistance  was  pro- 
vided to  participating  farm  families,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  problems  tw^A  in 
each  state  and  the  extent  to  which  other 
agencies  or  organizations,  including  other 
Extension  educational  programs,  were  al- 
ready providing  assistance. 

The  states  were  successful  in  assisting 
6.120  dislocated  farm  families  and  3,463  se- 
verely financially  distressed  farm  families  in 
1987.  Since  each  assisted  family  averaged 
from  two  to  four  persons,  approximately 
28.750  persons  were  assisted  altogether. 

Other  types  of  assistance  provided  in  se- 
lected states  included  the  development  of 
state  and  local  assistance  directories  in  Mis- 
sissippi, with  1,250  copies  distributed.  Mis- 
sissippi also  conducted  a  broad  scale  media 
campaign  to  inform  farmers  of  the  services 
available,  and  developed  a  business  manage- 
ment video  tape.  Oklahoma  Extension  de- 
veloped five  farm  crisis-related  newsletters 
or  fact  sheets,  with  over  10,200  copies  dis- 
tributed. 

Several  states  also  provide  assistance  and 
education  to  others  that  indirectly  assisted 
dislocated  and  stressed  farm  families.  In 
three  states,  a  total  of  545  non-farm  related 
businesses  were  provided  business  develop- 
ment assistance,  and  three  states  provided 
economic  development  assistance  tO'  70  com- 
munities to  help  increase  non-farm  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Large  numbers  of  other 
professionals,  such  as  clergy,  sch(x>l  teach- 
ers, and  bankers  were  provided  education  on 
working  with  financially  stressed  and /or 
dislocated  farm  family  members.  Altogeth- 
er, six  states  reported  work  with  7.805  other 
professionals  in  this  effort. 

Altogether,  over  2.500  dislocated  or  finan- 
cially stressed  farm  families  experienced 
positive  employment,  training,  and  income 
earning  experience  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Section  1440  program.  In  addition,  although 
the  exact  number  cannot  lie  determined,  it 
is  believed  that  several  thousand  farm  fami- 
lies and  small  business  operators  have  been 
able  to  stay  in  business  as  a  result  of  the 
educational  assistance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
tion 1440  program. 

cooperating  agencies 

By  its  very  nature,  a  broad  based  assist- 
ance program  such  as  Section  1440  requires 
cooperation  and  coordination  with  a  wide 
range  of  state  and  local  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  groups.  Section  1440  program  di- 
rectors and  field  staff  appeared  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  assure  that  all  relevant  other 
assistance  providers  were  involved  in  the 
process  of  helping  the  dislocated  or  finan- 
cially stressed  farm  families. 

The  list  of  cooperators  in  all  states  includ- 
ed state  and  regional  mental  health  agen- 
cies, the  state  job  training  agency  (JTPA)  or 
private  industry  council  (PIC's),  and  the 
state  employment  service  agency.  Other  co- 
operators  in  most  states  included  the  reli- 
gious community:  state  agriculture,  econom- 
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ic  development.  sm&U  business  development 
and  human  services  agencies;  community 
colleges  and  vocational  schools;  numerous 
other,  regular.  Extension  staff  members; 
and  the  public  and  private  sector  farm  fi 
nance  institutions. 

Other  cooperators  in  one  or  most  states 
included  the  State  Department  of  Com 
merce  (market  development),  the  Main 
Street  program  (business  and  job  develop 
ment).  public  libraries  (information  distri 
button),  and  public  schools  (youth  stress). 
Also  cooperating  were  the  state  bankruptcy 
conference,  the  farm  bureau,  the  slate  bar 
and  veterinary  medical  associations,  the 
dairymen's  association,  the  migrant  educa 
tion  program,  the  natural  organic  farmers' 
association,  and  sub-state  planning  and  de- 
velopment districts. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  cooperation 
was  obtained  from  as  many  agencies,  organi 
zations.  and  groups  as  necessary  to  assure 
that  dislocated  and  financially  distressed 
farm  families  received  whatever  help  they 
needed  to  cope  with  the  problems  they 
faced  and  to  adjust  to  new  economic  and 
social  circumstances  in  their  famihes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ACTORS  THEATRE  OF 
LOUISVILLE 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GIL  HEARD 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OP  HICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1989 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gil  Heard,  a  man 
who  I  have  known  and  admired  for  years,  was 
recently  honored  by  being  inducted  into  the 
College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  Amer- 
ica [CkjSIDA]  Hall  of  Fame.  Gil  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  northern  Michigan's  sporting 
community  for  many  years,  and  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  on  his  fine  achieve- 
ment. 

Gil  was  formerly  sports  information  director 
for  Northern  Michigan  University  in  Marquette, 
Ml.  He  retired  last  year  after  23  years  of  dedi- 
cated service.  He  came  to  Northern  Michigan 
University  after  working  1 1  years  as  sports  di- 
rector at  WMIQ  radio  in  Iron  Mountain,  Ml  For 
19  years  he  performed  the  play-by-play  duties 
for  the  Northern  Mk:htgan  University  Wildcat 
football  and  basketball  radio  networks 

He  attended  ttie  University  of  Michigan  and 
received  his  bachekx's  degree  from  NMU  m 
1970.  The  Ontonagon.  Ml  native  served  as 
secretary  to  the  university's  athletic  council, 
arxl.  in  addition  to  membership  in  CoSIDA, 
was  a  member  of  the  Football  Writers  Asso- 
ciatkjn  and  U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Associa- 
tion. 

Gil  helped  found  the  Upper  Peninsula 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  and  currently  serves  as 
Its  secretary  He  was  recognized  for  his  efforts 
in  helping  organize  the  Upper  Peninsula  All- 
Star  Basketball  Classic  f(X  high  school  boys 
and  girls.  Elected  to  the  NMU  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1987.  he  was  also  honored  by  the 
Upper  Peninsula  Sportswnters  and  Sports- 
casters  Association  in  1980  for  his  dedication 
to  sports  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
Gil  was  inducted  into  the  CoSlDA  Hall  of 
Fame  on  July  6.  1989  in  Washington,  DC 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  express  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  Gil  for  his  accomplish- 
ments, and  thank  him  for  his  contntiution  to 
the  sports  community  in  northern  Michigan 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  artistic  and  theatncal  companies  in 
the  United  States  is  located  m  my  congres- 
sional district:  Actors  Theatre  of  Louisville. 

Actors  Theatre  is  renowned  for  the  high 
quality  and  professionalism  of  its  perform- 
ances of  the  classics  of  the  theatre.  And,  it 
has  achieved  international  repute  for  its  pro- 
ductions of  new  works  by  young  Amencan 
playwnghts 

Now  located  on  Louisville's  histonc  Main 
Street  m  a  building  designated  as  a  national 
landmark.  Actors  Theatre  has  served  the  Lou- 
isville area  for  some  25  years.  It  has  given 
over  1 ,0(X)  performances  of  a  wide  range  of 
theatrical  dramas,  musicals,  and  other  offer- 
ings 

Actors  Theatre  of  Louisville  has  captured 
numerous  awards  dunng  its  rich  history  includ- 
ing a  Special  Tony  Award  in  1980. 

Recently,  Actors  Theatre  returned  from  Fin- 
land where  the  players  served  as  America's 
representative  to  the  International  Theatre  In- 
stitute's world  theatre  festival  Finland  is  the 
15th  nation  in  which  Actors  Theatre  has  ap- 
peared. 

I  extend  to  Actors  Theatre  and  its  guiding 
force  all  this  quarter  century— Jon  Jory— my 
thanks  as  a  native  Louisvillian  for  all  the  credit 
and  acclaim  Actors  brought  to  our  local  com- 
munity, to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
and  to  the  world  of  performing  arts 

On  behalf  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  the 
county  of  Jefferson,  and  the  State,  I  wish 
Actors  Theatre  of  Louisville  many  more  years 
of  success  and  accomplishment. 
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Poland  and  their  other  client  states.  Instead, 
the  Poles  took  to  ttie  United  States  for  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  clearer  proof  do  we  need 
that  (Communism  has  failed,  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, and  can  only  be  maintained  by  tanks 
and  bayonets? 

At  a  time  when  Mr.  Gortiachev  is  seducing 
the  West  by  talk  of  a  greater  Europe  that  in- 
cludes the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  putting  the 
long-desired  wedge  between  North  America 
and  the  other  NATO  nations,  the  United 
States  needs  to  assess  its  own  strength. 
Much  of  that  strength  is  economic,  and  we 
must  not  hesitate  to  use  it  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
vent our  isolation  on  the  world  stage. 

The  fact  that  this  generation  of  Soviet  lead- 
ers has  learned  to  smile  and  to  wear  tailored 
suits  does  not  mean  the  Soviet  Union  has,  all 
of  a  sudden,  abandoned  its  dreams  of  world 
domination. 


EXPENSE  OF  SOVIET  WAR  MA- 
CHINE SENDS  POLES  BEGGING 
FOR  AMERICAN  DOLLARS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  1  hope  other 
Members  notice  the  interesting  juxtaposition 
of  two  Washington  Post  headlines  last  week. 

On  July  12.  one  headline  told  us  "Soviet 
Says  Bush's  Goal  Unreachable  '  Another 
headline  the  same  day  informed  us  that 
"Poles  Disappointed  By  Bush's  Offer  Of  In- 
vestment Aid" 

The  accompanying  stones  reported,  respec- 
tively, that  the  Soviets  wouldn't  be  able  to 
make  the  reductions  in  conventional  forces 
urged  by  President  Bush,  and  that  Polish  offi- 
cials had  been  hoping  for  billions,  rather  than 
merely  millions,  of  Amencan  investment  aid. 

The  connection  between  the  two  stories 
should  be  obvious  If  the  Soviet  Union's  com- 
munist masters  spent  less  money  enslaving 
the  Poles  and  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe  with 
their  expensive  war  machine,  there  might  tie  a 
few  rubles  to  spare  for  the  development  of 


CONGRATULATIONS  ADAM 
FISHMAN 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1989 

Mr  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  congratulate  Adam  Fishman,. 
of  Providence,  Rl,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
First  Annual  Ronald  K.  Machtley  Award  for 
Hope  High  School  m  Providence,  Rl. 

This  award  is  presented  to  the  student 
chosen  by  Hope  High  School,  who  demorv 
strates  a  mature  blend  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, community  involvement  and  leadership 
qualities. 

Adam  has  clearly  met  this  criteria  by  being 
an  honor  roll  student.  He  is  also  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  senior  class  and  is  active  in  conv 
munity  service 

I  commerKJ  Adam  for  his  achievements  and 
wish  him  all  the  best  in  his  future  endeavors. 


AMWAY  CORP.  RECEIVES 
UNITED  NATIONS  AWARD 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1989 
Mr  HENRY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  Amway  Interna- 
tional, headquartered  in  Ada,  Ml,  has  recently 
received  the  prestigious  and  coveted  "Envi- 
ronmental Achievement  Award"  from  the 
United  Nations  Environnwnt  Prtjgram.  Amway 
Corp  Chairman  Jay  VanAndel  and  Presklent 
Richard  DeVos  accepted  the  award  on  behalf 
of  Amway  International  at  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York  City  on  World  Environment  Day, 
June  5,  1989. 

This  year  alone,  Amway  Corp.  is  sponsoring 
three  environmental  programs  designed  to 
raise  worid  awarerwss  of  problems  plaguing 
our  fragile  sphere.  This  past  spring,  Amway 
supported  an  international  team  in  the  Icewalk 
Expedition  to  the  North  Pole  which  on  May  14 
planted  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations  at  the 
North  Pole. 
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Amway  Is  one  of  ttie  first  corporations  to 
partkapate  in  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion's Global  Releaf  project.  The  Forestry  As- 
soctatkin  has  set  a  goal  of  100  mHKon  trees  to 
be  planted  by  the  year  1992.  And  in  an  effort 
to  help  reach  this  goal,  Amway  is  giving  seed- 
lings to  all  its  employees  and  major  distribu- 
tors. The  company  is  also  sponsoring  a  spe- 
cial display  at  the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters of  Inuit  stone  sculptures.  This  exhibition, 
entitled  "Masters  of  the  Artie,"  showcases  the 
diverse  culture  and  history  of  ttie  Inuit  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Amway  Corp.  has  been  a 
good  corporate  citizen  to  the  people  of  west 
MKhigan,  home  to  its  international  headquar- 
ters. It  is  therefore  a  particular  honor  to  see  it 
receive  international  recognition  by  the  United 
Natnns  for  its  contributtons  to  environmental 
understanding  and  stewardship.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  the  thousands  upon  thousarKJs 
of  Amway  employees  and  distributors  who 
share  in  this  award. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
FLORIDA  A&M  MARCHING  BAND 


HON.  BILL  GRANT 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1989 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  night  of 
July  14.  ttie  French  Revolution  bicentennial 
celetxation  culminated  in  the  Bastille  Day 
Parade  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  broad 
avenue  which  cuts  through  tlie  heart  of  Paris. 
The  parade  was  witnessed  by  33  tieads  of 
state  and  governments  from  4  continents  and 
more  than  1  million  spectators. 

This  extravaganza  featured  9,000  French 
and  foreign  parade  participants  and  was  cov- 
ered live  around  tfie  worid.  There  were  16 
bands  invited  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture to  participate  in  the  bicentennial  festivi- 
ties. One  was  from  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  American 
band  representing  the  United  States  was  the 
Marching  100  from  Ftorida  A&M  University, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  P.  Foster. 
Florida  A&M  University  is  located  in  Tallahas- 
see, ttie  c^apital  of  Florida  and  part  of  ttie 
Second  Congressnnal  Disbict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate  every 
member  of  the  band  for  their  hard  work  and 
spirited  dedk^ation  to  excellence.  The  tionor  of 
being  selected  to  participate  in  ttie  Bastille 
Day  Parade  did  not  come  by  accident.  It  was 
the  result  of  determination  and  a  lot  of  sweat 
under  the  strong  Ftorida  Sun. 

Leadership  also  plays  a  big  role.  And  no 
one  is  more  responsible  for  instilling  in  the 
band  a  sense  of  spirit  and  mission  than  band 
director  Dr.  William  P.  Foster.  Congratulations 
are  also  in  order  for  his  staff,  whtoh  includes 
associate  director  Julian  E.  White,  assistant  di- 
rector Charies  S.  Bing,  arranger  Lindsey  B. 
Sarjeant.  director  of  percusston  Dr.  Shaytor  L. 
James,  and  equipment  manager  Donakl  Bech- 
with. 

French  offtoials  became  interested  in  the 
band  as  early  as  September  1988,  when  the 
French  Minister  of  Culture  asked  band  director 
Foster  to  send  a  video  of  the  Marching  100. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  November,  several  French  officials  traveled 
to  Tampa  to  see  the  t>and  perform  Nve. 

The  style  and  quality  of  ttie  band  impressed 
the  visitors  so  much  tfiat  the  FrerKh  Govern- 
ment promptly  offered  ttie  university  an  all  ex- 
pense pakl  trip  to  participate  in  the  bicenten- 
nial ceiabration.  Including  chaperons  and  uni- 
versity offtoials,  235  people  were  ta-eated  to  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  experience  in  the  French 
capital. 

By  all  accounts,  the  French  Government 
made  the  right  ctiotoe.  They  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Neither  were  the  1  million  spectators 
lining  ttie  parade  route.  The  Marching  1 00,  na- 
tionally famous  for  ttieir  rapkj,  high  stepping 
maneuvers,  thrilled  the  crowd  with  tunes  com- 
posed by  the  Godfather  of  Soul  James  Brown 
and  moon-walking  techniques  made  popular 
by  pop  artist  Mtohael  Jackson. 

The  French  Government  could  have  hon- 
ored any  tiand  in  America  with  an  invitation  to 
play  before  the  biggest  celebration  in  French 
history.  But  they  chose  a  band  from  Florida. 

As  Florida  A&M  University  PreskJent  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  Humphries  said. 

This  trip  to  Paris  represents  a  great  honor 
for  Florida  A&M  University,  the  State  uni- 
versity system,  the  State  of  Florida  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

On  July  1 5,  weary  but  ecstatic  from  the  ex- 
perience, ttie  band  returned  to  Tallahassee. 
Despite  arriving  near  midnight,  the  band  was 
greeted  at  the  airport  by  more  than  1,000 
well-wishers. 

Today  will  be  Florida  A&M  day  in  Tallahas- 
see. A  downtown  noon  celebration  is  planned 
to  honor  the  Marching  100. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Marching  100  has  previ- 
ously been  featured  on  the  television  pro- 
grams "60  Minutes,"  "20/20"  and  the  "15th 
Anniversary  Walt  Disney  World  Special."  In 
1985,  ttie  band  was  the  recipient  of  the  Sudler 
Marching  Band  Trophy,  one  of  a  series  of 
awards  developed  by  Louis  Sudler  and  admin- 
istered by  the  John  Philip  Sousa  Foundation. 

Ttie  Marching  100  has  been  called  by  many 
names.  ABC  and  NBC  televiston  networks 
have  declared  it  "the  Nation's  No.  1  marching 
tiand."  Ttie  Miami  Herald  newspaper  said  the 
Marching  100  is  "the  most  imitated  band  In 
Amerka." 

After  ttie  triumph  in  Paris,  the  Marching  100 
has  earned  yet  another  name.  America's 
band. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  203— SUP- 
PORTING THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL MEDAL  OF  HONOR  SOCI- 
ETY'S "HOMETOWN  HERO" 
PROJECT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1989 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I  in- 
ti-oduced  House  Resolution  203,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  supporting  a  most  noteworthy 
undertaking  by  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society. 

Ctiartered  by  Congress  and  compnsed  of 
living  Medal  of  Honor  recipients,  on  July  4,  the 
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society  launched  a  2-year,  nationwide  cam- 
paign to  encourage  America  to  discover  its 
"Hometown  Heroes,'"  the  recipients  of  our  Na- 
tion's highest  military  award,  and  to  assure 
ttiem  ttie  honor  and  respect  ttiey  rightty  de- 
serve. 

According  to  the  society,  3,393  people  fiave 
been  awarded  ttie  Medal  of  Honor.  In  many 
instances,  unfortunately,  information  about 
some  recipients  and  ttieir  deeds  is  sadly  lack- 
ing. Ttie  society  knows  ttiat  ttiere  are  more 
than  400  Medal  of  Honor  recipients  wtio  fiave 
been  tost,  «vith  no  known  record  of  what  fiap- 
pened  to  them. 

This  is  a  tragedy  as  ttie  names  and  accom- 
plishments of  ttiese  indrvkluals  wtx>  received 
ttieir  country's  higtiest  military  award  for  "gal- 
lantry and  intrepklity  at  the  risk  of  their  lives 
atxive  and  beyond  ttie  call  of  duty"  wouto  for- 
ever be  preserved  and  remembered. 

The  society  hopes  to  make  America's 
hometowns  aware  of  ttieir  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipients, inspire  sctiool  children,  college  stu- 
dents, and  otfiers  to  research  ttieir  communi- 
ties for  background  on  ttieir  tiometown 
heroes,  and  encourage  ttie  placing  of  special 
gravemarkers  on  unmarked  burial  sites  of 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients. 

It  plans  to  distritxjte  this  new  information  to 
libraries,  museums,  and  ttie  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Society  national  archives  for 
use  by  future  Americans. 

As  dean  of  ttie  Congresstonal  Pennsylvania 
Delegation,  I  am  especially  proud  ttiat  our 
State,  whtoh  has  374  Medal  of  Honor  recipi- 
ents accredited  to  it,  has  tieen  selected  by  ttie 
society  to  tie  a  flagship  In  its  project. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
is  coordinating  ttie  efforts  of  ttie  society  in  our 
State,  and  already  ttie  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  tias  passed  a  resokjtion  in 
support  of  the  society"s  project  and  urging  our 
citizens  to  participate  in  It. 

I  think  ttie  American  people  would  tie  very 
willing  to  tielp  preserve  our  tiistork:  tieritage. 
Here  is  just  one  example  of  wtiat  one  person 
can  do  to  recover  a  "lost "  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipient. 

Franklin  J.  Phillips"  act  of  heroism  went  un- 
recognized as  he  lay  in  an  unmarked  grave  for 
85  years 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  resklent  of  McKeesport, 
PA,  part  of  my  20th  Congressional  Disbict 
and  he  enlisted  in  ttie  Army  in  1895  and 
served  3  years. 

He  fought  in  ttie  SpanistvAmerican  War, 
contracted  malaria,  and,  apparentty  dissatis- 
fied with  ttie  medtoal  treatment  he  received 
upon  his  return  to  ttie  United  States,  tie  left 
the  Army  and  was  declared  atisent  vinttiout 
leave.  A  few  months  later,  atter  recovering  at 
home,  Phillips  sought  to  return  to  ttie  Army.  In 
stead,  he  was  dishonorably  discharged  as  a 
deserter. 

In  1899,  Phillips  enlisted  in  ttie  Marine 
Corps  under  the  name  of  Harry  Fistier.  He 
was  assigned  to  China  to  tielp  quell  ttie  Boxer 
Rebellion  there.  On  July  16,  1900,  Harry 
Fisher  was  shot  and  killed.  His  tiody  was  re- 
turned home  to  McKeesport  wtiere  he  was 
buried  under  his  real  name  of  Franklin  Phillips. 

McKeesport's  "forgotten  tiero""  rested  in  ob- 
scurity until  1981  when  Mr  Wes  Slustier,  a 
city     resklent,     while     researctiing     anottier 
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protect,  stumbled  upon  this  case  of  dual  iden- 
tity. For  tt>e  next  7  years,  Mr  Stusher  worked 
to  clear  Phillips'  name  and  to  give  the  honors 
he  had  earned.  His  tenacity  paid  off.  Today. 
PtiHlips'  dishorwrable  discharge  from  ttie  Army 
has  been  expunged.  His  military  records  with 
tt>e  Manrw  Corps  have  been  corrected  to  re- 
flect h«  real  name  and  a  duplicate  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  has  been  awarded 

Franklin  Phillips'  story  demonstrates  exactly 
what  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Horxx  Soci- 
ety hopes  to  achieve  ninth  rts  hometown  hero 
proved  Although  Mr.  Ptvllips  is  no  longer  a 
forgotten  hero,  ttiere  are  those  Americans 
who  are  still  lost  to  history. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m  support- 
ing ttie  society's  protect  by  cosponsonng 
House  Resolution  203 


INTRODUCTION  FOR  HIS 
HOLINESS  THE  DALAI  LAMA 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1989 

Mr  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr  Speaker  I  re- 
cently had  the  great  pleasure  of  welcoming 
His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  to  Santa  Monica 
and  introducing  htm  at  a  party  held  in  his 
honor  I  insert  my  remarks  that  day  m  the 
Record: 

IirTRODCCTION  FOR  HiS  HOLINESS  THE  DaLAI 

Lama.  July  6,  1989.  Malibu 
It  is  my  extraordinary   pleasure  lo   have 
the  opportunity   to  introduce  Hls  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  to  you  this  afternoon 

His  Holiness'  fifth  visit  to  the  United 
States  comes  at  a  particularly  auspicious 
and  critical  time.  All  the  world's  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  and  its  brutal  crackdown  on  pro- 
democracy  demonstrators.  Sadly,  the  seven 
ty  of  the  reaction  perhaps  did  not  come  as  a 
total  surprise  to  those  of  as  who  have  fol 
lowed  the  recent  and  tragic  history  of  the 
Tiljetan  people.  But  to  those  less  familiar 
with  the  struggles  of  Tibetans  to  regain 
their  freedom  and  to  preserve  their  culture. 
recent  events  in  Beijing  and  elsewhere  have 
given  a  sadder  but  deeper  understandinK 
and  heightened  international  awarene-ss  to 
the  fate  of  the  Til>etan  people. 

Indeed,  my  congressional  colleague.s  and  I 
have  repeatedly  sought  to  remind  the  Amer 
ican  people  that  the  situation  in  Tibet 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  in  China.  The  congressional  sane 
tions     legislation     against     China,     which 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

passed  as  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  Just  last  week,  stipulates  that  United 
States  policy  toward  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  should  be  explicitly  linked  with 
the  situation  In  Til)et.  including  the  lifting 
of  martial  law,  the  opening  of  Tibet  to  for- 
eign press  and  international  human  rights 
organizations,  the  release  of  political  prison- 
ers, and  the  commencement  of  negotiations 
t)etween  representatives  of  His  Holiness  and 
the  People's  Republic  regarding  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Tibetan  question. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  amend- 
ment passed  unanimously,  by  a  418-to-O 
vote,  despite  the  Bush  administration's  op- 
position to  some  of  the  economic  sanctions 
in  the  legislation.  Congress  is  steadfast  and 
united  in  iLs  support  for  the  rights  of  Tibet 
ans  and  in  opposition  to  human  rights 
abuses  by  the  Chinese  Government  against 
citizens  of  the  People's  Republic 

Tibet.  Its  future,  and  human  rights  for  its 
people  are  issues  of  deep  personal  and  pro- 
fessional concern  to  me  and  at  this  point  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Michele 
Bohana.  who  has  been  a  tireless  and  pas- 
sionate advocate  for  Tibet,  and  who  conlin 
ues  to  keep  me  updated  on  Tibetan  issues  on 
a  regular  basis.  1  would  like  to  thank  her  for 
helping  us  to  understand  t>etter  the  tragic 
difficulties  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  people 
have  faced,  and  for  being  an  invaluable  on- 
KOiOK  re.source  on  Tibet  for  me  and  my 
staff 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Michele,  and  all 
of  you.  for  the  honor  of  joining  you  to  con- 
xratulate  His  Holiness  on  this  occasion. 

His  Holiness  has  become  over  the  past  30 
years  a  symbol  of  peace  and  a  leading  inter 
national  spokesperson  for  the  cause  of  non 
violent  .social  change  His  spiritual  and  polit- 
ical leadership  of  Tibetans  has  been  the 
principal  force  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Tibetan  culture  and  way  of  life.  His  ongoing 
efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  political  re.solu- 
tion  to  the  crisis  in  Tibet  is  our  greatest 
hope  for  a  future  for  Tibet  that  guarantees 
Tibetan  human  and  political  rights,  and  in 
sures  the  survival  of  Tibetan  culture. 

As  the  spiritual  leader  of  his  people.  His 
Holiness  has  inspired  Tibetans  to  persevere 
in  the  face  of  the  tragic  hardships  they 
have  suffered,  and  that  they  continue  to 
suffer.  By  his  example  and  leadership,  non 
violence  remains  the  tool  of  the  Tibetan 
people  in  their  resistance  to  oppression 

He  was  .selected  to  become  the  Dalai  Lama 
at  the  age  of  2.  after  which  he  pursued  a 
rigorous  18-year  course  in  metaphysics  In  a 
recent  Time  magazine  profile  of  him  enti- 
tled Tibet's  Living  Buddha."  Time  con 
eludes  that  the  single  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  him  may  simply  be  his  sturdy, 
unassuming  humanity  (He]  is.  m  his  way. 
as  down  to  earth  as  the  hardy  brown  ox 
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fords  he  wears  under  his  monastic  robes, 
and  in  his  eyes  is  still  the  mischief  of  the 
little  boy  who  used  to  give  his  lamas  fib 
with  his  invincible  skills  at  hide-and-seek." 
Time  quotes  his  brother  as  saying,  "I  recall 
one  summer  day— I  must  have  been  about 
7— when  my  mother  took  me  to  the  summer 
palace  to  see  His  Holiness.  •  •  •  When  we 
got  there  His  Holiness  was  watering  his 
plants.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  he  was  turn- 
ing the  hose  on  me.  " 

The  Dalai  Lama  is  renowned  for  teaching 
compassion  and  love  rather  than  vengeance 
or  hate.  In  response  to  China's  repression  of 
his  own  people,  he  has  said.  "There  is  no 
point  in  developing  hatred  for  the  Chinese. 
Rather,  we  should  develop  respect  for  them 
and  love  and  compassion." 

As  a  memtier  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Foundation  has 
chosen  to  present  its  1989  Raoul  'Wallenberg 
Human  Rights  Award  to  the  Dalai  Lama. 
His  Holiness'  commitment  to  tne  principles 
of  peace,  human  dignity,  and  human  rights 
IS  an  inspiration  to  us  all,  and  there  could  be 
a  no  more  fitting  recipient  of  this  honor. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  an 
award  that  would  take  note  of  all  the  roles 
and  functions  which  His  Holiness  has  ful- 
filled in  such  an  exemplary  way.  He  is.  of 
course,  a  spiritual  leader.  However,  his  spir- 
itual leadership  extends  not  only  to  Tibetan 
Buddhists,  but  to  all  people  of  religious 
faith,  both  through  his  devout  example  and 
through  his  officiation  at  numerous  inter- 
faith  services,  most  recently  in  Costa  Rica 
this  past  week.  He  has  just  returned  from 
meetings  with  a  man  I  admire  greatly,  last 
year's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  recipient  and  the 
architect  of  peace  in  Central  America.  Costa 
Rica's  President  Oscar  Arias.  As  an  interna- 
tional statesman,  he  has  kept  alive  the 
hopes  and  cause  of  his  land  and  his  people 
and  has  shown  great  leadership  and  initia- 
tive in  advancing  the  cause  of  a  peaceful 
resolution  to  the  status  of  Tibet.  And  as  an 
advocate  of  human  rights,  nonviolence  and 
peaceful  change  he  is  an  inspiration  and  ex- 
ample to  all  who  seek  justice.  His  Holiness 
has  been  nominated  three  times  for  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  a  nomination  I  have  ac- 
tively supported,  and  truly,  the  Nobel  is  the 
only  award  that  does  justice  to  the  work  of 
this  man. 

On  the  occasion  of  His  Holiness'  54th 
birthday,  we  celebrate  and  honor  his 
wisdom,  his  leadership,  and  the  strength  of 
the  human  spirit  in  the  face  of  adversity, 
which  his  life  so  profoundly  demonstrates. 

It  IS  my  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  intro- 
duce to  you  today  His  Holiness  the  Dalai 
Lama. 


July  19,  1989 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ff^crfiic«rfay,  July  19,  1989 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Richard  House, 
Grand  Avenue  United  Methodist 
Church,  McAlester,  OK,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Eternal  and  gracious  God: 

We  come  to  this  moment  acknowl- 
edging Your  presence  among  us.  As  we 
find  ourselves  with  this  new  day,  and 
the  opportunities  that  this  day  pre- 
sents, we  pause  to  ask  for  Your  guid- 
ance and  help.  May  we  remember  that 
we  share  in  the  most  significant  of  re- 
sponsibilities. As  we  have  been  invest- 
ed with  the  public  trust,  so  let  us  re- 
member that  we  are  called  to  serve 
those  who  have  put  their  trust  in  us. 
Make  us  mindful  of  our  role,  and  once 
again  help  us  to  commit  ourselves  to 
those  endeavors  that  serve  the 
common  good.  May  we  seek  always  to 
benefit  all  of  humanity,  and  let  us  not 
rest  until  the  rule  of  love  becomes  the 
rule  of  life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  aruiounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  282,  nays 
98,  not  voting  51,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  142] 


YBlAS-282 

Akaka 

Beilenson 

Browder 

Alexander 

Bennett 

Bruce 

Anderson 

Bereuter 

Bryant 

Andrews 

Bennan 

Bustamante 

Annunzio 

Bevill 

Byron 

Applesate 

Bllbray 

Callahan 

Aspln 

Boggs 

Campbell  (CA) 

Atkins 

Bonior 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Ballenger 

Borski 

Cardln 

Barnard 

Bosco 

Carper 

Banlett 

Boucher 

Clarke 

Bateman 

Boxer 

Bates 

Brennan 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

CoBtello 

Crmlc 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Oaiza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dinsell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DorKan(ND) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyaon 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

PoglietU 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallo 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Glickman 

(3onzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

HaUher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (XL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 


Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Rostmayer 

LaFalce 

LAncaster 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

NAYS— 98 


Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

St  adds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricetli 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volluner 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Wax  man 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Bliley 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Buiuiing 

Burton 

Chandler 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Goodling 

Goes 

Hancock 

Hastert 

Heney 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 


Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

liicomarslno 

Leach  (LA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McGrath 

McMUlan  (NO 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUnari 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Parris 

Paxon 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 


Schuette 
Senaenbrenner 
Shays 
Sikonki 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Tliomas  (WY) 
Dpton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Young (PL) 


NOT  VOTING— 51 


Ackerraan 
Anthony 
Archer 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Can- 
Chapman 
Collins 
Conyers 
Courter 
Coyne 
De  Fazio 
Edwards  (OK) 
Fascell 
Flake 
Pord(TN) 


Garcia 

GaydoE 

Gejdenson 

Gingrich 

Gray 

Hansen 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kleczka 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lowery  (CA) 

McCloskey 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 


Morrison  (CT) 

Neal  (NO 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (trr) 

Pashayan 

Pursell 

Ravenel 

Ridge 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Savage 

Spratt 

Towns 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson 

Wise 


D  1024 

Mr.    McNULTY    changed    his 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


vote 


an- 


Armey 
AuCoin 


Baker 
Barton 


Bentley 
Bilirakis 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hoyer).  The  Chair  will  ask  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  if  she  would  kindly  come  forward 
and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  imder 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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WELCOME  TO  THE  REVEREND 
DR.  RICHARD  HOUSE 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  assist  in  the  opening 
ceremonies  today  by  introducing  to 
the  House  the  chaplain  for  today,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Richard  House,  who  has 
been  the  pastor  of  the  Grand  Avenue 
Methodist  Church  in  McAlester,  one 
of  the  fine  cities  in  the  Third  District 
of  Oklahoma,  for  about  5  years. 

One  former  Member  Is  familiar  with 
Dr.  House,  a  very  distinguished  person 
not  only  in  the  congregation  of  that 
church  but  a  longtime  friend  of  ours, 
the  former  Speaker  of  the  House.  Carl 
Albert,  and  I  know  he  is  watching 
today. 

A  native  Oklahoman.  Dr.  House  is 
from  the  Custer  County  area,  of  Clin 
ton/Weatherford.  OK.  He  holds  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  South 
western  State  University  of  Weather- 
ford,  a  master  of  theology  degree  from 
Southern  Methodist  University  in 
Dallas,  and  his  doctorate  was  conveyed 
by  Phillips  University  in  Enid,  OK. 

Dr.  House  has  served  as  minister  in 
Blanchard.  OK.  and  also  the  New 
Haven  Methodist  and  Southern  Hills 
Methodist  Church  in  Tulsa,  OK. 

Mr.   Speaker,   this   is   not   the   first 
time  that  Dr.  Dick  House  has  been  to 
Washington.  He  was  an  intern  for  an 
other  former  Member  of  this  House, 
from  the  Second  District  of  Oklaho 
ma.  Ed  Edmondson,  in  1965.  He  is  a 
friend  of  many  Members  in  this  room 
In     the     gallery     today.     Reverend 
House  has  his  wife,  Nancy,  and  two  of 
his  children.  Kimberly  and  Matthew. 

It  is  my  privilege  of  having  my 
friend.  Dr.  Dick  House,  as  chaplain  of 
the  day. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  MANKINDS 
FIRST  LUNAR  LANDING 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  197)  to  com- 
memorate the  20th  anniversary  of 
mankind's  first  lunar  landing,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re 
serving  the  right  to  object,  the  minori 
ty  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin 
guished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Roe],  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  and  is  the  prime  spon.sor 
of  this  very  important  resolution 
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Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  for  yielding. 

For  our  colleagues  here  today,  to- 
morrow the  world  will  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  mankind's  first 
step  onto  soil  beyond  planet  Earth. 
Twenty  years  ago  on  July  20,  1969, 
American  astronauts  Neil  Armstrong, 
Michael  Collins,  and  Edwin  Aldrin 
took  us  to  a  place  that  lives  on  in 
man's  dreams  and  imagination.  As  mil- 
lions watched  on  television  that  July 
day.  America's  lunar  module.  Eagle. 
landed  on  the  Moon  and  ushered  in  a 
new  era  in  modem  civilization. 

That  day  and  this  anniversary  marks 
a  proud  page  in  America's  history,  and 
today  I  want  to  offer  House  Resolu- 
tion 197  to  commemorate  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  manned  Moon  land- 
ing. 

If  my  colleagues  will  indulge  me  for 
a  moment,  tomorrow  we  are  going  to 
celebrate  the  20th  anniversary  of  this 
Nation's  great  leadership  in  landing  on 
the  Moon.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  the 
Nation  watches  the  deliberations  and 
as  we  are  offering  this  particular  reso- 
lution, at  least  those  of  us  in  the  lead- 
ership and  being  responsible  for  our 
respective  States  ought  to  be  listening 
a  little  bit  to  what  this  commemora- 
tion is  all  about. 

Just  imagine,  with  all  of  our  prob- 
lems and  budgets  and  everything  else 
we  are  dealing  with  today,  and  the  pri- 
orities of  America  that  we  have,  some 
place  20  years  ago  people  had  imagina- 
tion and  they  had  ideas,  and  that  is 
what  we  need  today,  is  imagination 
and  ideas,  and  that  is  what  the  cele- 
bration on  July  20,  tomorrow,  is  all 
about. 

So  what  we  are  doing  today  is  com- 
memorating that  particular  achieve- 
ment, and  it  is  an  achievement  that  is 
important  to  America.  We  led  the 
entire  world  in  our  space  program.  All 
of  the  world  looked  at  what  we  were 
doing  when  two  people,  first  one  and 
then  another,  got  off  and  stood  on 
that  Moon.  It  had  never  happened 
before. 

Some  people  disagreed  with  that. 
They  came  back  and  said  why  go  to 
the  Moon  because  we  have  so  many 
problems  on  Earth''  But  America  had 
a  dream. 

In  1992  we  are  going  to  celebrate  the 
500th  anniversary  of  Columbus  discov- 
ering America.  If  people  did  not  listen 
to  Columbus's  dream,  we  may  not 
have  been  in  this  free  body  this  morn- 
ing and  we  may  not  have  been  here  in 
this  free  legislature  we  are  talking 
about. 

So  as  we  celebrate.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  landing  on  the 
Moon,  It  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
achievemenLs  ever  accomplished  by 
mankind.  And  equally  important,  it 
was  an  American  achievement  and. 
therefore,  I  think  that  this  resolution 


commemorating  this  event  and  the 
celebrations  that  are  taking  place 
points  out  to  America  and  the  free 
world  that  technology,  expertise,  engi- 
neering, and  all  of  the  things  that  are 
needed  for  the  benefits  of  mankind 
lies  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  is  what  this  resolution  is 
about. 

So  having  said  all  of  that.  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleagues  giving  me  this  cour- 
tesy and  attention  this  morning  on 
their  behalf  to  honor  those  three 
great  Americans  who  landed  on  the 
Moon,  and  the  celebration  that  will 
take  place  tomorrow.  Therefore,  I  rec- 
ommend this  resolution  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  very  emotional  and  appropriate 
tribute  to  a  first  for  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

In  this  body  we  tend  to  think  in 
terms  of  historic  events  going  day  to 
day.  We  often  come  to  the  floor  and 
we  talk  about  something  that  we  are 
doing  as  being  historic  in  nature. 

The  fact  is  there  are  very  few  events 
that  take  place  in  any  person's  life- 
time or  in  any  generation  that  are 
truly  historic  in  that  they  will  be  in 
the  history  books  forever  after. 
Twenty  years  ago  one  of  those  events 
took  place,  an  event  that  assures  a 
place  in  history  that  says  that  Amer- 
ica at  one  point  in  history  accom- 
plished something  that  no  one  else 
had  ever  accomplished,  that  mankind 
had  never  done  before.  We  set  foot  on 
an  extraterrestrial  body. 

The  20th  anniversary  of  that  event 
is  tomorrow.  It  is  something  that  we 
should  commemorate.  But  more  im- 
portantly, we  should  use  it  as  a  way  of 
looking  into  our  future. 

It  is  time  again  to  understand  that 
that  particular  historic  occasion  did 
not  come  about  without  a  lot  of  vision, 
without  a  lot  of  hard  work,  and  with- 
out a  lot  of  »-esources  being  committed 
in  a  particular  direction. 

The  20th  anniversary  gives  us  a 
chance  to  renew  that  sense  of  spirit 
and  that  sense  of  commitment.  This 
resolution  is  one  part  of  that,  and  I 
would  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  should  be  passed. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  important  resolution  (H.  Res. 
197)  as  a  member  of  the  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee, 
and  as  the  chairman,  as  one  who  is 
very  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
that  we  have  made. 


We  salute  our  astronauts,  Neil  Arm- 
strong, Michael  Collins,  Buzz  Aldrin. 
Our  House  committee  this  afternoon 
will  have  them  appear  before  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  so  that  we  can  again 
salute  them. 

NASA  has  been  in  existence  for  30 
years.  They  worked  very  hard  on  this 
mission.  What  incredible  possibilities, 
what  it  can  do  for  our  young  people, 
young  men  and  women  in  interesting 
them  in  space  science,  mathematics, 
and  particularly  I  make  a  plea  for 
women  and  minorities  to  engage  in 
preparing  for  the  future  in  terms  of 
our  space  program. 

NASA  has  a  booldet  which  tells 
about  even  some  of  the  many  spinoffs 
that  have  helped  us  in  our  everyday 
lives  because  of  space  exploration. 

Tomorrow  the  President  will  be 
making  a  major  address,  and  at  that 
time  we  will  all  be  listening  to  every 
word  in  the  hopes  that  he  will  make  a 
commitment  for  the  United  States  to 
soar  ahead  in  space  with  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  manned  or  womaned  lunar  out- 
post, or  ultimately  for  a  manned  or 
womaned  mission  to  Mars. 

So  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  this  celebration  of  what  we  have  ac- 
complished in  this  country  and  the 
possibilities  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow Is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  nwst 
significant  event  In  human  history  since  the 
birth  of  Christ— the  landing  of  Apollo  11  on 
tt)e  Moon.  Nell  Armstrong's  "*  *  *  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind,"  proved  that  humanity  does 
not  live  on  only  one  Earth.  We  live  in  a  solar 
system  with  nine  planets,  over  30  moons, 
ttiousands  of  asteroids,  a  billion  comets,  and 
an  energy  source  that  will  last  for  at  least  2 
tidlon  more  years.  Development  of  these  re- 
sources would  do  more  to  bring  planetwide 
prosperity  and  protect  Earth's  environment 
ttian  any  other  endeavor. 

There  are  still  those  who  say,  "How  can  we 
spend  money  on  space,  when  there  are  so 
many  problems  still  on  Earth?"  The  benefits 
of  the  space  program  are  so  Immense  that  no 
one  person  could  list  them  all.  Other  than  the 
obvKtus,  such  as  weatfier  satellites  and  the 
atiillty  of  our  constituents  to  watch  us  here  on 
C-SPAN,  there  are  the  Industrial  and  medical 
advances  spurred  by  the  space  program.  But 
Itiese  are  just  a  fraction  of  the  benefits  we 
could  get  if  we  could  actually  manufacture 
products  In  space.  The  mrcrogravity  of  space 
aNows  for  Industrial  processes  that  are  Impos- 
sible on  Earth.  But  this  cannot  happen  unless 
*e  make  the  necessary  investment,  rxjw. 

As  we  recall  the  triumphs  of  the  past,  we 
must  prepare  for  the  needs  of  the  future.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  important  gift  we  can  give 
to  posterity  Is  to  ensure  that  Harrison  Schmitt 
and  Eugene  Ceman  will  not  be  remembered 
as  the  last  Americans  to  set  foot  on  the 
Moon.  America  must  build  the  space  statxin 
Freedom,  explore  ttie  solar  system,  and  must 
return  to  the  Moon.  On  this  tteroic  annivafsary 
*e  must  remember,  if  America  Is  to  remain  a 
great  Nation,  It  must  remain  a  leader  in  space. 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
jom  with  my  colleagues  today  to  commemo- 
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rate  the  first  lunar  landing  in  the  history  of  our 
life  on  this  planet  and  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
three  courageous  astronauts  wfx}  completed 
this  historic  voyage.  All  of  us  here  today  re- 
member ttw  thrill,  tfie  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment we  all  felt  as  America  became  the  first 
natk>n  to  land  a  man  on  tfie  Moon. 

It  was  28  years  ago  tttat  President  John 
FrtzgeraM  Kennedy  threw  down  the  gauntlet, 
exhorting  America  to  meet  this  challenge,  to 
join  togettier  to  make  a  dream  reality.  Twenty 
years  ago  that  challenge— tfiat  dream- 
became  realiW  for  Neil  Armstrong,  Buzz 
AkJrin,  Mike  Collins,  and  for  all  of  us. 

This  anniversary  presents  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  reflect  on  past  accomplish- 
ments, but  to  aspire  toward  a  future  filled  with 
even  greater  endeavors.As  «ve  spend  this  day 
commemorating  one  of  our  Natkm's  greatest 
moments,  we  reap  benefits  today  that  go 
beyond  even  ttie  information  we  learned  from 
the  astronauts'  voyage  and  beyond  the  confi- 
dence our  Natk>n  gained.  An  even  greater 
benefit  from  humankind's  first  lunar  landing, 
which  we  celebrate  today,  Is  the  ability  whk:h 
we  as  a  natk}n  have  to  dream,  to  plan  for  tfie 
future,  to  go  beyond  ourselves  in  order  to  ac- 
complish Vne  impossible.  We  need  to  reinstill 
confidence  In  our  Government,  our  civil  serv- 
ants, our  national  space  program,  and  our- 
selves, and  to  move  ahead  with  determination 
and  vision. 

I  hope  that  some  portion  of  tfiat  spirit  of  na- 
tk>nal  unity  can  be  achieved  because  of  what 
is  happening  here  today. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  197 

Whereas  on  July  20,  1969.  America's  lunar 
module,  Eagle,  landed  on  the  moon; 

Whereas  this  event  marked  a  major  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  civilization: 

Whereas  this  momentous  occasion  will 
live  forever  in  the  memory  of  millions  of 
pieople  around  the  glol>e  who  witnessed  it  on 
television: 

Whereas  this  historic  space  mission  wa& 
carried  out  by  three  American  astronauts. 
Commander  Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Command 
Module  Pilot  Michael  Collins,  and  Lunar 
Module  Pilot  Edwin  E.  Aldrin; 

Whereas  this  achievement  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  dedication, 
commitment,  and  talent  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  throughout  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
American  Industry,  and  the  nation's  aca- 
demic institutions: 

■Whereas  this  first-ever  manned  lunar 
landing  proclaimed  to  the  entire  world 
America's  technical  excellence  and  space 
leadership: 

Whereas  this  singular  space  event  demon- 
strated unequivocally  the  possibilities  for 
manned  exploration  of  the  universe  and 
generated  widespread  enthusiasm  for  Amer- 
ica's space  program; 

Whereas  numerous  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advances  from  the  Apollo  manned 
space  program  have  improved  substantially 
the  quality  of  life  on  Earth: 

Whereas  the  lunar  landing  has  inspired 
American  youth  and  provided  new  incen- 


tives for  young  people  to  pursue  educational 
opportunities  in  science  and  mathematics: 

Whereas  the  space  program  has  received 
strong  and  consistent  support  fnxn  the  Con- 
gress throughout  the  30  year  history  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives commemorates  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  man's  first  lunar  landing,  and  pays 
homage  to  the  many  dedicated  individuals 
who  made  possible  that  "giant  leap  for 
Mankind". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRONY  OF  IRONIES— THE  PLO 
REQUESTS  FULL  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE  WORLD  TOURISM  OR- 
GANIZATION 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
in  the  PLO  must  have  a  sense  of 
humor.  This  organization  has  applied 
for  full  membership  in  the  World 
Tourism  Organization. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  ironic. 
The  PLO  singlehandedly  has  done 
more  to  discourage  tourism  through 
its  vicious  terrorist  attacks  than  all 
the  pick-pockets,  and  tourist-preying 
charlatans  in  the  world  combined. 
This  is  the  PLO  which  shows  its  com- 
mitment to  encouraging  international 
tourism  through  murderous  attacks, 
such  as  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight 
103,  the  perpetration  of  terror  and 
killing  aboard  the  cruise  liner  AchUle 
Laura,  and  terrorist  attacks  and  tx>mb- 
ings  of  tour  buses,  airports,  kindergar- 
tens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  voted  396  to 
6  just  a  few  weelcs  ago  to  prohibit  all 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  its  affiliated  organizations  if 
the  PLO  is  admitted  to  full  member- 
ship as  a  state.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  urging  President  Bush  to 
take  the  same  position  if  the  PLO  is 
admitted  to  the  World  Tourism  Orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  sponsoring  appropriate 
legislation. 
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KINDNESS  IN  THIS  SELFISH 
WORLD 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
era  when  we  hear  all  too  much  about 
selfishness  of  Individuals,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear  about  a  group  of  people 
who  give  both  time  and  encourage- 
ment to  a  fellow  human  being,  particu- 
larly to  someone  who  is  terminally  ill 
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Mr.  Speaker,   I   rise   today   to  com 
mend  the  Essex  branch  of  the  Balti 
more    County    Department    of   Social 
Services  for  their  kindness  toward  a 
fellow  employee,  Nina  Gordon.  These 
people  who  work  and  live  in  my  dis- 
trict,   the    2nd    District    of    Maryland, 
have    raised    enough    money    to   send 
Mrs.  Gordon  on  a  trip  to  Hawaii,  ful 
filling  her  lifelong  dream. 

The  employees  of  the  Elssex  branch 
of  the  Baltimore  County  Department 
of  Social  Services  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation  and  should  be 
an  example  to  others. 


THE  GAP  IN  THE  TRADE  DEFI- 
CIT IS  NARROWING  THE  HARD 
WAY 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trade  deficit  for  May  is  back  up.  it  is 
over  $10  billion.  But  the  Bush  admin 
istration  said,  "Don't  worry,  the  gap  Ls 
narrowing— the  hard  way." 

I  will  say;  it  is  getting  so  hard  for 
American  companies  that  McDonald's 
Corporation  is  going  to  start  home  de- 
liveries with  rickshaws. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let's  face  it, 
we  have  tried  everything.  We  passed 
resolutions,  we  passed  incentives,  we 
negotiated,  compromised,  drove  down 
the  dollar;  Congress  has  tried  every 
thing  except  doing  its  job. 

The  Constitution  clearly  states  that 
Congress  shall  regulate  commerce. 
The  Constitution  does  not  say  that  we 
should  finance  these  trade  joy  rides. 

Mr.  President,  the  hard  way  is  ex- 
tending those  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  for  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry unless  everybody  is  resigned  to 
try  and  protect  America  with  styro- 
foam. 

You  think  about  it. 


ORGANIZE  OUR  WAR  ON  DRUGS 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
studying  the  drug  issue  for  the  past  18 
months  in  the  Intelligence  Committee. 


I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  war  on  drugs  is  doomed 
to  failure  unless  we  create  a  unified 
command  to  fight  it. 

We  have  brave  men  and  women- 
dedicated  people— in  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  Customs, 
Coast  Guard,  FBI,  intelligence  agen- 
cies. State,  and  Defense  Departments, 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line  to  stop 
drug  trafficking. 

But  each  department  is  going  off  in 
its  own,  well-meaning,  direction.  Bill 
Bennett  is  supposed  to  be  the  drug 
czar,  but  he  is  a  general  without  an 
army:  a  general  surrounded  by  other 
generals  who  have  armies.  He  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  run  anything 
except  his  own  small  staff,  and  surely, 
one  of  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  management,  of  command,  is  that 
the  person  in  charge  must  be  given  au- 
thority commensurate  with  his  re 
sponsibility.  When  Bill  Bennett's  drug 
plan  is  submitted  to  the  President  on 
September  5,  it  undoubtedly  will  be 
well  crafted,  but  it  will  not  be  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on  if  he,  or 
someone  else,  is  not  given  the  clear-cut 
authority  to  run  the  show. 


ANOTHER  GOOD  COP,  BAD-COP 
ROUTINE 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
our  former  colleague,  Manuel  Lujan,  is 
now  calling  for  massive  offshore  drill- 
ing even  before  his  task  force  on  this 
subject  reports  to  the  President. 
Shades  of  James  Watt. 

His  call,  before  his  task  force  is  fin- 
ished, taints  the  task  force  recommen- 
dations. It  biases  the  results  that  we 
are  going  to  see  from  the  task  force 
and,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  call  for  Secretary  Lujans  res- 
ignation as  chairman  of  that  task 
force. 

The  President  promised  in  Califor- 
nia to  protect  the  environment,  par- 
ticularly California's  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  But  he  is  developing  the 
same  good-cop,  bad-cop  routine  on  the 
environment  that  he  has  on  politics. 
On  politics  it  is  the  good-cop  Bush  and 
the  bad-cop  Atwater.  On  the  environ- 
ment it  looks  like  it  is  going  to  be  the 
good-cop  Bush  and  bad-cop  Lujan. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  position  for  our 
friend  and  former  colleague  in  which 
to  be.  I  hope  he  will  change  his  tune.  I 
hope  the  President  will  remember  his 
promises  to  the  American  people  when 
he  was  campaigning  for  office,  and  go 
back  to  protecting  the  coastline  that 
he  promised  he  would  protect. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  address  my  colleagues  compli- 
menting the  Coast  Guard,  especially 
the  cutter  Morgenthau  and  its  enforce- 
ment officers.  Last  night  they  inter- 
cepted and  apprehended  through  a 
sting  operation  the  Taiwanese  high 
seas  pirate  vessel  group  with  500 
metric  tons,  at  a  value  of  $1.3  million 
of  illegally  caught  salmon.  Six  people 
were  arrested.  Three  of  those  people 
reside  in  Seattle. 

Those  were  salmon  chum  and  reds 
and  they  were  salmon  that  belonged 
to  the  people  of  America  and  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

Right  now  the  cutter  Morgenthau  is 
in  pursuit  of  the  remaining  six  vessels, 
and  I  again  want  to  thank  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter,  especially  the  crew 
members,  the  members  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  NMFPS  office  for  their 
diligence  to  try  to  stop  this  high  seas 
piracy  of  the  Nation  that  takes  out 
great  ads  in  Time  magazine  on  how 
they  are  working  with  Americans  and 
in  the  meantime  they  are  robbng  us  of 
our  fish  which  are  rightfully  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  put  a  stop 
to  this.  It  is  time  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  rest  of  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  worst  pirates  on  the  high 
seas  today  are  the  Taiwanese. 


YUCCA      MOUNTAIN      SITE      NOT 
SUITABLE  FOR  NUCLEAR 

WASTE  REPOSITORY 

(Mr.  BILBRAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
100th  Congress  selected  Yucca  Moun- 
tain, NV,  as  a  potential  high-level 
waste  repository.  Since  that  time  all 
other  sites  have  been  removed  from 
the  potential  list.  The  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  has  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  they  felt  this  site  was 
unsuitable. 

Scientists  from  the  DOE,  in  memos 
that  were  known  to  the  DOE  prior  to 
the  selection  of  Yucca  Mountain  site, 
reports  have  now  come  out  showing 
that  they  too  felt  that  the  site  was  un- 
suitable. 

In  the  last  week  the  NRC,  through 
John  Trapp,  their  senior  geologist,  has 
stated  in  his  report  and  I  quote, 

I  do  not  think  the  Yucca  Mountain  site 
can  be  shown  to  be  favorable  in  a  licensing 
arena.  I,  therefore,  am  of  the  opinion  th»t 
this  is  not  the  site  at  which  we  should  be 
trying  to  license  the  first  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  repository. 

The  senior  geologist  at  the  NRC  fur- 
ther states  that  because  of  the  volcan- 
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ic  activity  at  the  site  which  is  a  l-in-6 
chance  that  an  eruption  could  take 
place  in  the  foreseeable  geologic 
future,  because  of  that  reason  he  feels 
it  is  dangerous.  The  people  of  the 
country  should  be  alerted  and  the 
Congress  should  be  alerted. 


THROUGH  THE  DRUG  WAR 
MAZE  IN  28  DAYS— DAY  2: 
HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COM- 
MITTEE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  stand  here  today  to  contin- 
ue highlighting  the  maze  of  congres- 
sional panels— as  depicted  in  the  ex- 
hibited illustration— that  makes  the 
war  on  drugs  a  disorganized  and  frag- 
mented effort.  It  is  a  setup  designed 
more  for  its  PR  value  than  for  an  abil- 
ity to  get  things  done. 

Today.  I  call  to  yoiu-  attention  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  as  it 
relates  to  the  war  on  drugs.  I  have  no 
problem  with  this  committee  in  and  of 
itself,  but  collectively,  along  with  the 
more  than  80  other  committees,  sub- 
committees, and  select  committees 
that  have  some  jurisdiction  over  drug- 
control  policy.  Together  these  panels 
form  a  bureaucratic  mire  that  impedes 
the  formation  of  an  effective  strategy 
for  a  true  war  on  drugs. 

How  do  they  impede  the  formation 
of  a  drug-control  strategy? 

For  one.  they  slow  the  process  down 
and  drag  it  out  over  many,  many 
months.  For  example,  the  1988  drug 
law  states  that  in  developing  each 
strategy  in  the  war  on  drugs,  the  drug 
czar  shall  consult  with  Members  of 
Congress.  With  whom  does  he  consult? 
Is  it  possible  for  him  to  consult  with 
the  members  of  80  committees  and 
subconunittees  between  the  time  the 
first  strategy  is  sent  to  Congress  in 
September  and  when  the  second  strat- 
egy is  due  in  February?  By  the  time 
this  consultation  had  finished,  there 
would  be  no  time  to  legislate. 

I  again  call  on  the  Congress  to 
reduce  this  maze  of  congressional 
panels  into  one  single  oversight  com- 
mittee. The  lines  of  conunand  must  be 
clearly  drawn  in  order  to  coordinate 
an  effective  national  drug-control 
effort. 


THE  MONTGOMERY  GI  BILL— A 
REAL  SUCCESS  STORY 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill  is  a  real  success  story, 
and  we  in  the  House  can  be  proud  of 
the  role  we  played  in  establishing  this 
educational    assistance    program    for 


members  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
Under  the  guidance  and  leadership  of 
the  GI  bill's  chief  sponsor  and  advo- 
cate, the  Honorable  G.V.  (SoNmr) 
MoNTGoiiERY,  we  instituted  a  program 
that  will  enable  millions  of  young 
people  to  realize  their  dream  of  pursu- 
ing a  post-secondary  education.  Since 
the  implementation  of  the  GI  bill  on 
July  1.  1985.  more  than  723.907  young 
active  duty  recruits  have  elected  to 
participate  in  the  program  and  more 
than  ISO.OCO  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  have  gone  to 
school  under  the  Montgomery  GI  bill. 
We  expect  to  reach  over  a  million  par- 
ticipants early  next  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  one 
Federal  program  that  is  cost-effective. 
Through  May  1989,  over  $712  million 
has  reverted  to  the  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  basic  pay  reductions  required 
under  the  GI  bill  for  active  duty  serv- 
ice members.  Because  only  $42.2  mil- 
lion has  been  paid  out  in  benefits 
through  June  30.  1989.  the  program  is 
currently  more  than  paying  for  itself. 
Certainly  benefit  costs  will  rise  in  the 
future,  but  these  expenditures  will 
also  be  partially  offset  by  increased 
taxes  paid  by  these  well-educated 
young  people.  Statistics  provided  by 
the  Brookings  Institute  show  that  in 
1986  the  income  of  college  graduates 
was  49  percent  higher  than  that  for 
those  with  only  a  high  school  diploma. 
Education  pays,  and  the  American  tax- 
payer will  continue  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Montgomery  GI  bill. 
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men  were  running  for  cover  as  fast  as 
they  could.  All  except  one.  who  turned 
and  ran  to  lower  the  American  flag  to 
protect  it  from  the  Viet  Cong.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  brave  man  lost  his  life 
protecting  our  sacred  symbol  of  liber- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  efforts  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
the  physical  desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Burning  it  is  not  political  ex- 
pression, it  is  an  act  of  patriotic  de- 
struction, I  am  extremely  proud  to 
bring  this  stack  of  petitions  to  the 
House  floor  to  submit  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 


D  1030 

PETITIONERS  OPPOSE  SUPREME 
COURT  FLAG-BURNING  DECI- 
SION 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  rise  today  with  a 
stack  of  petitions  signed  by  more  than 
10,000  Floridians  opposed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  flag-burning  decision. 
These  petitions  were  presented  to  me 
yesterday  by  Warren  Stines.  W.M. 
Martin,  and  Claude  Donald  Dorman  of 
the  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
Post  3.  Crystal  River.  FL. 

Within  24  hours  after  the  Court's 
decision,  these  men  organized  a  vigil  in 
Crystal  River.  They  manned  a  tent 
and  requested  signatures  for  these  pe- 
titions to  Congress.  First  the  signa- 
tures came  in  by  the  dozens,  then  the 
hundreds,  even  a  98-year-old  World 
War  I  veteran  added  his  name. 

"When  that  98-year-old  man  came 
over  to  sign  his  name,  I  knew  in  my 
heart  we  were  doing  the  right  thing." 
said  Mr.  Martin. 

I  asked  these  men  why  the  flag  in- 
spired them  and  Mr.  Dorman  replied 
with  an  experience  from  Vietnam.  His 
camp  was  under  heavy  enemy  fire  and 


SUPPORTING  A  RATIONAL 

EVALUATION  OP  THE  B-2 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 

remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep 
the  B-2  Stealth  Bomber  Program 
moving  until  we  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  measure  the  capability  and  de- 
termine how  it  fits  into  our  future  de- 
fense strategy. 

The  Air  Force  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  this  Nation  needs  a  manned 
bomber.  The  B-2  has  been  developed 
over  the  last  10  years  to  meet  this 
need.  As  we  try  at  this  time  to  adjust 
to  shrinking  defense  budgets,  we  are 
being  urged  to  abandon  our  most 
promising  weapons  system  before  we 
evaluate  the  effectiveness.  Despite  the 
gloom  and  doom  of  the  critics,  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  triimiphed  on  Monday 
when  the  innovative  new  B-2  Stealth 
bomber,  the  flying  wing,  made  the 
maiden  voyage.  Technology  is  once 
again  on  the  move,  at  a  time  when  we 
celebrate  the  20th  anniversary  of  our 
great  achievement,  the  Apollo  visit  to 
the  Moon. 

The  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services 
has  carefully  evaluated  the  sunk  costs, 
the  remaining  development  risks,  and 
the  marginal  costs  of  lower  production 
rates.  It  has  reconunended  a  less  con- 
current and  lower  risk  program  than 
that  proposed  by  the  administration. 
We  need  the  B-2. 


BIPARTISAN  MAJORITY  VOTES 
CHARGES 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  my  resignation  yester- 
day from  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  I  have 
completed  my  commitment  to  serve  on 
that  committee  during  the  delibera- 
tions regarding  our  former  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  those  delibera- 
tions it  was  said  on  this  House  floor 
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that  the  committee's  activities  consti- 
tuted a  partisan  feeding  frenzy.  That 
is  just  plain  baloney.  The  committee's 
deliberations  were  started  by  an  inves- 
tigation that  received  the  support  of 
every  Democrat  and  every  Republican 
on  the  committee.  It  was  not  partisan. 
It  was  bipartisan. 

Second,  the  counsel  that  conducted 
the  investigation  of  our  former  Speak- 
er was  far  from  being  partisan  Repub- 
lican. He  was  a  lifelong  Democrat  and 
a  delegate  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  single  one 
of  the  69  charges  that  the  committee 
voted  out  stating  they  had  reason  to 
believe  them  received  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority. Not  a  single  one  of  those 
charges  was  voted  out  by  a  straight 
partisan  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  committee  has 
served  this  Congress  well.  Far  from 
being  partisan,  it  has  acted  in  a  bipar- 
tisan spirit  to  uphold  the  integrity  of 
this  House.  It  deserves  commendation 
auid  thanks  of  this  House,  not  the 
scorn  of  those  who  wished  to  avoid  a 
hearing  on  the  facts. 


ANNOUNCEMENT     OF     THE      DE 
PARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    AND 
STATE         MEMORANDUM         OF 
AGREEMENT  [DSMOA] 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  hear  so  much  about  differ- 
ences l)etween  the  States  and  Federal 
facilities.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  an 
agreement  on  a  model  Department  of 
Defense  and  State  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  [DSMOA]  involving  the 
cleanup  of  DOD  hazardous  waste  sites. 

The  DSMOA  is  the  product  of  8 
months  of  negotiation  and  represents 
a  major  breakthrough  in  DOD's  rela 
tionship  with  State  environmental 
agencies.  A  work  group  with  represent- 
atives from  the  Association  of  State 
and  Territorial  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment Officials,  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General  and 
DOD  have  come  up  with  a  model 
agreement  that  they  believe  suitable 
for  most  States. 

The  DSMOA  covers  four  critical  as- 
pects of  State/EKDD  relationships  in 
the  cleanup  program.  First,  it  lays  out 
an  approach  for  reimbursing  the 
States  for  their  support  services. 
Second,  it  requires  designation  of  prin 
cipal  points  of  contact  at  DOD  instal- 
lations for  the  States.  Third,  the 
DSMOA  provides  for  a  rapid  bilateral 
dispute  resolution  process  for  sorting 
out  differences. 

Last,  and  most  important,  the 
DSMOA  provides  the  commitment  of 
the  military  services  to  secure  needed 


funding  for  cleanups  and  establishes  a 
worst-first  prioritization  process  that 
involves  the  States  in  its  development 
Eind  application. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Envi- 
ronmental Restoration  Panel  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  able  to 
assist  the  successful  negotiation  of 
this  agreement  and  we  look  forward  to 
its  speedy  transformation  into  specific 
DOD/State  agreements  in  the  coming 
months. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  19. 
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A  Routine  Outrage 

Anyone  who  wants  to  see  why  U.S.  De- 
fense costs  keep  rising  need  only  tune  into 
C-Span  to  watch  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives debate  H  R.  1056  today  The  Members 
will  try  to  commit  another  quiet  but  routine 
outrage  by  passing  a  spending  bill  that 
doesn't  look  like  one. 

Ohio  Representative  Dennis  Eckart's  bill 
would  waive  the  federal  sovereign-immunity 
clause  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
thereby  inviting  every  legal  yahoo  and  poli- 
tician in  the  country  to  sue  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  not  instantly  cleaning  up 
waste  sites.  Fines  and  penalties  will  run  into 
the  tens  of  millions.  But  that's  the  boring 
substance,  which  the  Members  barely  un- 
derstand. 

The  reason  this  bill  may  pass  is  because  it 
offers  all  of  the  elements  of  the  modern, 
risk-free  Congressional  vote.  It  allows  the 
Members  to  declare  for  a  cause  no  sane 
person  can  oppose  waste  disposal.  It  frees 
them  from  any  responsibility  for  what 
might  happen  if  the  bill  passes— the  judg- 
ments will  be  made  by  someone  else.  It  re- 
shuffles Defense  spending  priorities  without 
the  Members  actually  having  to  vote. 

No  one  knows  how  much  the  bill  will  cost: 
both  the  White  House  and  Congressional 
budget  offices  say  it's  impossible  to  tell  be- 
cause state  regulators  and  judges  will  be 
able  to  do  what  they  like.  But  that's  sub 
stance;  what's  that  got  to  do  with  Congress^" 


SPACE    TRANSPORTATION   SERV 
ICES  PURCHASE  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row is  the  20th  anniversary  of  man's 
first  steps  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon. 
The  historic  mission  of  Apollo  11  is 
truly  one  of  mankind's  most  remarka- 
ble feats 

Today,  as  we  remember  that  great 
event,  we  also  honor  the  three  out- 
standing men  who  so  bravely  conduct- 
ed that  mission— Comdr.  Neil  A.  Arm- 
strong, command  module  pilot  Mi- 
chael Collins,  and  lunar  module  pilot 
Edwin  E.  "Buzz"  Aldrin.  Jr.  We  also 
remember  and  honor  all  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  noble  pursuit  of  space 
who  made  the  Apollo  11  mission  suc- 
cessful. 

I  would  like  to  recall  Commander 
Armstrong's  immortal  words  that  his 
walk  on  the  moon  represented  'one 
small  step  for  man.  a  giant  leap  for 
mankind."  It  is  with  this  recollection 


of  the  past  that  I  look  forward  to  the 
future  and  I  am  forced  to  ask.  what  is 
to  be  our  next  step  in  furthering  U.S. 
involvement  in  space?  We  must  take 
the  next  giant  leap  in  advancing  the 
U.S.  space  program— we  must  allow 
American  business  wider  access  to  the 
world  of  space  development. 

To  this  end.  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced the  Space  Transportation  Serv- 
ices Purchase  Act  of  1989  (H.R.  2674) 
which  would  promote  America's  stand- 
ing in  space  development  and  explora- 
tion through  fuller  commercial  partici- 
pation. We  have  seen  great  advances 
and  benefits  come  from  our  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  space.  But  it  is 
American  industry  and  business  that 
has  been  the  backbone  of  the  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  our  Nation 
and  we  must  move  to  allow  for  greater 
participation. 

Currently  we  run  the  risk  of  losing 
our  edge  to  foreign  competition.  'We 
cannot  stand  by  and  let  this  happen.  A 
vigorous  commercial  industry  is  the 
sole  bulwark  agains  that  threat. 

On  the  eve  of  this  momentous  anni- 
versary. I  firmly  say.  now  is  the  time 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  space  and  to 
strengthen  America's  commitment  to 
space  by  encouraging  the  emergence 
of  a  vital  and  competitive  U.S.  space 
transportation  industry. 


FREE  TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
KOREA? 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  talked  about  the  State  De- 
partment, who  wanted  to  give  $30  mil- 
lion to  Iran.  Today,  the  Defense  De- 
partment wants  to  give  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  Korea.  First  it  was  the  PSX. 
Now  we  have  the  son  of  PSX.  so 
named  by  Senator  Heinz  and  Dixon. 
It  was  not  enough  that  we  give  our 
technology  to  Japan,  but  now  we  are 
going  to  give  it  to  Korea. 

They  want  to  build  and  assemble  108 
F-16  or  F-18's:  they  have  not  made  up 
their  mind  which,  yet.  Now.  would  the 
Koreans  give  technology  to  the  United 
States  if  they  were  the  world's  leader? 
No  way  that  they  would.  However,  the 
U.S.  seems  willing  to  give  ours  away. 

It  is  like  finding  a  gold  mine,  and 
then  handing  the  shovel  to  a  friend 
and  saying.  "Here,  you  dig  the  gold 
and  you  can  have  it."  However,  if 
Japan  or  Korea  wants  our  technology 
in  that  area,  then  we  will  build  the 
planes  and  we  will  sell  it  to  them.  We 
are  nuts  if  we  do  not.  By  Grod.  I  think 
it  is  time  we  learned  to  keep  our  indus- 
tries and  our  jobs  here  in  America. 
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WHY  THE  STEALTH  BOMBER 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  ELIMINATED 

(Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  body  is 
about  to  make  a  decision  that  may 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Stealth  bomber. 
A  move  to  eliminate  this  critical 
weapon  system  would  have  a  serious 
negative  effect  on  the  balance  of 
power  in  our  world. 

For  more  than  30  years  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  presidents  have 
relied  on  a  theory  of  deterrence  built 
on  the  foundation  of  a  strategic 
triad— land-based  missiles,  submarine- 
laimched  missiles,  and  bombers.  A  de- 
cision to  kill  the  B-2  would  cut  the 
bomber  leg  of  that  triad  off  at  the 
knees.  Imagine  cutting  off  one  leg  of  a 
three-legged  stool  and  you  get  a  vivid 
picture  of  what  would  happen  to  our 
decades-old  policy  of  deterrence. 

Yes.  we  have  the  B-52,  but  it  is  more 
than  25  years  old  and  hardly  state-of- 
the-art.  The  B-1— everyone  agreed— 
was  only  an  interim  bomber.  If  we 
eliminate  the  B-2  we  enter  the  21st 
century  without  a  serious  bomber 
fleet.  And  that— my  colleagues— is  bad 
news  for  those  who  want  to  keep 
America  strong,  free,  and  out  of  war. 


US.  ATTORNEY  TERRY  HAL- 
PERN  DANGLING  IN  BUREAU- 
CRATIC LIMBO 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneotis 
matter. ) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  editorial  appearing  in  today's 
Daily  News,  one  of  the  daily  newspa- 
pers in  my  district. 

It  reads: 

Too  Long  to  Wait 

For  more  than  two  years,  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  and  the  White  House  have  left 
n.S.  Attorney  Terry  Halpern  dangling  in  a 
bureaucratic  limbo. 

She  was  named  interim  U.S.  attorney  in 
June  1987.  A  few  months  later,  she  got  the 
title  of  acting  VS.  attorney.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  the  "interim"  and  "acting" 
got  dropped,  but  her  official  appointment 
jot  lost  In  the  1988  presidential  election 
shuffle. 

Meanwhile,  the  Justice  Department  has 
invested  her  with  the  power  and  authority 
that  other  U.S.  attorneys  around  the  coun- 
try enjoy.  But  Halpem  still  lacks  two  impor- 
tant items:  a  presidential  appointment  and 
Senate  confirmation. 

She  deserves  both. 

During  her  two-year  tenure,  Halpem  has 
enhanced  her  reputation  as  a  tough  pros- 
ecutor and  earned  one  as  an  efficient,  fair 
but  no-nonsense  administrator. 

She  has  doubled  the  size  of  the  federal 
prosecutors  office,  and  appears  to  be  the 
first  U.S.  attorney  in  recent  Virgin  Islands 


history  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
beefing  up  two  key  areas:  narcotics  and 
white-coUar  crime  investigations  and  pros- 
ecutions. 

Her  only  real  shortcoming  seems  to  be  in 
the  area  of  public  information.  While  we 
certainly  do  not  exi>ect  her  to  compromise 
the  integrity  of  any  investigation  or  pros- 
ecutorial case,  she  can  and  should  play  an 
important  public  role  in  educating  the  com- 
munity about  crime  in  these  islands.  One 
major  benefit  would  be  enhanced  communi- 
ty cooperation  In  solving  crimes. 

That  aside,  we  believe  Terry  Halpem  has 
proved  to  be  a  comi>etent.  concerned  U.S. 
attorney  who  has  earned  the  community's 
respect. 

She  deserves  President  Bush's  unqualified 
support  as  his  nominee  to  this  important 
position,  and  enthusiastic  Senate  backing 
during  the  confirmation  process. 

We  hope  both  developments  occur  soon. 
Two  years  is  long  enough  for  Halpem,  and 
the  'Virgin  Islands,  to  wait. 


FAIR  ELECTIONS  FOR 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  just  passed  a  resolution  in 
which  we  are  commemorating  the 
20th  anniversary  of  that  historic  land- 
ing on  the  Moon  tomorrow. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
an  important  armiversay.  Today  the 
people  in  the  tiny  town  of  Esteli,  Nica- 
ragua, are  attempting  to  celebrate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Sandinistas' 
overthrow  of  that  repressive  dictator, 
Anastasio  Somoza.  In  that  tiny  town 
they  had  three  battles  against  the 
Guardia  Nacional,  and  they  are  trying 
to  celebrate  it,  but  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Esteli  have 
found  that  the  revolution  was  be- 
trayed. Ten  years  ago  today,  when 
that  revolution  succeeded,  they  were 
promised  free  and  fair  elections  and 
an  end  to  human  rights  violations,  a 
nonaligned  foreign  policy  and  political 
pluralism.  All  four  of  those  promises, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  unfortunately  been 
thrown  out  the  window. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  hope  that,  as 
this  election  process  proceeds,  that  the 
Sandinistas  will  allow  us  to  have  visas 
to  get  into  the  country  and  to,  in  fact. 
bring  about  the  kind  of  fair  elections 
which  they  have  been  promised. 


WHICH  SIDE  ARE  YOU  ON? 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  HUD  independent  agency  ap- 
propriation that  will  cut  $714  million 
from  the  space  station  and  add  the 
money  to  a  variety  of  programs  includ- 
ing veterans  health  care,  housing  and 
cleaning  up  the  environment. 


Why  am  I  offering  this  amendment? 
Do  I  not  like  exploration  in  space?  No. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should  be 
exploring  space.  I  think  we  must,  and 
I  think  it  is  important. 

However,  my  colleagues,  there  are 
two  problems  with  the  whopping  in- 
crease for  the  space  station  that  is  in 
the  appropriations  bill.  First,  It  is  not 
the  way  to  go.  If  we  really  want  to  ex- 
plore space,  if  we  want  to  learn  what  is 
going  on  in  the  extraterrestrial  world, 
unmanned  missions  are  cheaper  and 
accomplish  the  goal  better.  The  space 
station  in  a  sense  is  very  real  gold  plat- 
ing. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the 
amendment  for  a  second  reason.  We 
have  to  start  drawing  priorities  in  this 
country.  We  are  in  1989,  not  1969.  If 
we  build  a  space  station,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  will 
keep  America  No.  1  on  Earth,  the 
kinds  of  things  for  industrial  competi- 
tiveness, and  helping  our  people  and 
educating  our  people  that  we  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
"Which  side  are  you  on?" 


SLAP  IN  THE  FACE  TO  VICTIMS 
OF  BOMBING  OF  PAN  AM  103 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  sympathy  with  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  victims  of  Pan  Am  103,  and 
I  want  to  express  with  them  their 
sense  of  bitterness  and  betrayal  at  the 
actions  the  President  has  taken  this 
week  in  announcing  that  he  is  going  to 
compensate  the  families  of  the  Iranian 
Airbus  tragedy  over  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  tune  of  $250,000.  This  adds  up 
to  $62.5  million. 

While  I  agree  that  this  incident  was 
tragic,  and  the  United  States  was  re- 
sponsible, it  must  be  stressed  that  it 
was  an  accident.  But,  when  placed  in 
the  proper  context,  the  Government's 
decision  represents  a  cruel  slap  in  the 
face  to  the  hundreds  of  American  fam- 
ilies of  the  American  victims  of  the 
bombing  of  Pam  Am  103.  The  injustice 
is  clear  when  considered  against  what 
many  intelligence  experts  have  said: 
The  Pan  Am  bombing  was  ordered  by 
a  group  sympathetic  to  Iran  or  Iraq 
itself  to  avenge  the  airbus  incident. 
Unlike  the  Iranian  disaster,  the  down- 
ing of  Pan  Am  103  was  no  accident. 
Why  make  this  overture  to  Iran? 
When  our  Government  is  blocking  leg- 
islative efforts,  including  my  bill,  H.R. 
2507.  calling  for  a  full  investigation  of 
the  Pan  Am  bombing.  In  my  opinion, 
such  an  investigation  will  prove 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  gross  neg- 
ligence by  the  FAA  and  the  State  De- 
partment which  ignored  prior  warn- 
ings that  Pan  Am  103  was  vulnerable 
to   a   terrorist   attack.    Proving   gross 
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negligence  will  entitle  these  Americans 
with  compensation  beyond  the  $75,000 
limit  set  by  the  Warsaw  Convention  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory. 

Why  is  our  Government  satified  to 
let  our  own  American  families  pursue 
the  costly  and  painful  process  of  litiga- 
tion to  prove  gross  negligence  on  their 
own?  Why  is  our  Goverrunent  satisfied 
to  support  a  higher  level  of  comperisa- 
tion  for  Iranian  families  than  for 
American  families?  What  is  our  Gov- 
ernment doing? 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
writing  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  move  forward  with  the  inves- 
tigation and  treat  these  families  with 
the  dignity  and  respect  they  deserve  as 
American  citizens. 


THE  B-2  AND  THE  MILITARY 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX 

(Mr.  McEWEN  {Lsked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en 
emies  of  the  strategic  bomber  modern 
ization  are  bringing  out  their  big  guns 
in  an  effort  to  kill  the  B-2  Program. 
Some   have  even  attempted  to  paint 
this  revolutionary  quantum  leap  for 
ward    in    aerospace    technology    as    a 
product    of    the    industrial    compie.x, 
that  ill-defined  enemy  of  all   that   is 
good  and  right.  Well,  this  accusation  is 
not  only  groundless  and  illogical,  it  is 
deceptive  because,  if  one  side  of  this 
debate   is  serving  an   industrial   com 
plex,  it  is  the  attackers  of  the  B-2  with 
their  port  barrel  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opponents  of  the 
B-2  do  not  wish  to  save  money  They 
Just  want  to  redistribute  it  to  pro 
grams  that  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  President  no  longer  want. 
Now  that  is  putting  special  interest 
politics  ahead  of  our  national  strategic- 
defense  interests.  It  is  attacking  a  stra 
tegic  system  that  employs  revolution- 
ary technology  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
peace  well  into  the  next  century  in 
hopes  of  continuing  to  fund  yester 
day's  weapons  systems.  It  is  scrapping 
any  hope  for  a  viable  triad  in  the 
1990's  in  order  to  scavenge  a  few  more 
dollars  for  their  favorite  systems  that 
have  not  met  the  tougher  standards  of 
tight  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  opportuni 
ty  to  enter  a  new  era  of  deterrence. 
Maintaining  a  viable  triad,  supporting 
stable  deterrents  and  keeping  peace 
through  strength;  these  are  goals  that 
are  important  to  allow  us  to  discontin- 
ue the  pork  barrel  politics  and  over 
rule  good  strategic  sense. 


GENOCIDE  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleagues,  everything  is 
going  to  hell  in  a  handbasket  still  in 
the  poor  little  forsaken  country  of 
Nicaragua. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues. 
Imagine  if  you're  a  humble  campe- 
sino  farmer  running  a  cooperative 
farm  and  your  standard  of  living  has 
declined  95  percent  over  the  10  years 
.since  the  Communists  lietrayed  their 
revolution  10  years  ago  today.  Your 
standard  of  living  collapses  95  percent. 
So  you  make  a  statement  that  you're 
going  to  be  working  for  the  opposition, 
and.  after  holding  out  through  this 
hell  on  earth  for  10  years,  your  farm  is 
confiscated." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  happened 
to  a  half  a  dozen  farmers  in  Nicaragua 
within  the  last  week,  but  get  this. 

While  80  Members  on  the  majority 
side  signed  a  letter  in  the  last  few 
days;  I  have  yet  to  see  it;  I  am  looking 
forward  to  this  letter  signed  in  blood, 
but  we  should  jerk  all  money  from  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua. 
Americas  Watch,  which  is  a  left-of- 
center  group,  but  fairly  decent,  they 
.say  that  there  is  now  a  policy  of  kill 
ing  hundreds  of  civilians  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Nicaragua  because  they 
might  feed  Contras  if  they  ever  come 
back  in  the  country.  That  is  kind  of 
minigenocide  by  these  Communist 
thugs,  the  Ninth  Comandantes. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    want    to    see    that 
letter  signed  by  80  Members. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER 
ATION    OF    H.R.    1056.    FEDERAL 
FACILITIES     COMPLIANCE     ACT 
OF  1989 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 202  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H   Res  202 

Resolved.  Thai  at  any  lime  after  the  adop 
tion  of  this  rt'.solulion  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clau.se  l(bi  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  Hou.se  resolved  into  the  Commit 
tee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1056)  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  to  clarify  provision-s  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  requirements  and  sanc- 
tions to  Federal  facilities,  and  the  first  read 
ing  of  the  bill  shall  b«'  dispensed  with.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpo.se  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  and  each  .section  shall  be  con- 
.sidered  as  having  been  read.  At  the  conclu 
sion   of    the   consideration    of    the    bill    for 


amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  natun 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  The  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Slaughter]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  customary  30  min- 
utes, for  the  purposes  of  debate  only, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QuiiXEN].  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  202 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1056  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  clarify  provi- 
sions concerning  the  application  of 
certain  requirements  and  sanctions  to 
Federal  facilities. 

This  is  an  open  rule  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  now  printed  in 
the  bill,  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
poses of  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  and  each  section  shall 
have  been  considered  as  read. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1056.  the  bill  for 
which  the  Rules  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended this  rule,  would  remedy  a 
longstanding  problem,  the  inability  to 
enforce  Federal  facilities*  compliance 
with  our  hazardous  waste  laws.  H.R. 
1056  would  clarify  the  rights  of  States 
to  assess  civil  fines  and  penalties 
against  Federal  installations  which 
violate  hazardous  waste  laws.  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  would  make  clear  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  au- 
thority to  enforce  these  laws. 

The  committee  reports  it  heard  con- 
siderable testimony  that  "Federal  fa- 
cilities present  some  of  the  very  worst 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  compliance  problems.  "  H.R.  1056 
would  give  States  and  the  EPA  needed 
tools  to  aggressively  attack  and  deter 
this  misconduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule, 
which  will  allow  full  and  fair  debate 
on  this  important  bill.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  rule  so  that  we 
may  proceed  with  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  has  ably  explained  the  pro- 
visions of  the  rule.  This  is  the  first 
rule  she  has  managed  since  joining 
the  House  Rules  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  call  her  a  Member 
formerly  from  the  great  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, but  she  was  right  across  the 
line  in  Kentucky  and  somehow  migrat- 
ed to  New  York  instead  of  Tennessee. 
The  gentlewoman  does  a  good  job  as 
the  newest  member  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  share  the 
goal  of  protecting  the  environment. 
And  most  of  us  would  agree  with  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  which  is  to  ensure 
that  Federal  facilities  comply  with  en- 
vironmental laws  and  regulations. 
After  all  if  the  Federal  Government 
sets  one  standard  for  private  industry, 
it  seems  only  fair  that  Federal  Gov- 
ernment installations  should  meet  the 
same  standards. 

As  is  often  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  easier  to  agree  on  the  general  goals 
than  it  is  to  agree  on  the  specific 
means  to  carry  them  out. 

For  example,  in  this  case  the  admin- 
istration strongly  supports  Federal  fa- 
cility compliance  with  environmental 
statutes.  But  it  opposes  enactment  of 
this  bill,  which  the  administration 
considers  to  be  a  piecemeal  measure 
that  would  not  result  in  more  timely 
or  effective  compliance.  Instead,  this 
bill  could  delay  ongoing  Federal  ef- 
forts to  bring  Federal  facilities  into 
compliance.  Specifically,  the  adminis- 
tration objects  to  provisions  which 
would  allow  States  to  assess  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  civU  penalties 
against  Federal  facilities,  among  other 
things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee 
has  provided  for  an  open  rule  in  this 
(sse,  so  that  the  House  will  have  an 
opportimity  to  clean  up  some  of  the 
problem  areas  remaining  in  this  bill. 
There  are  no  waivers  of  the  Budget 
Act  and  no  waivers  of  House  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  note 
that  in  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  an 
Increasing  nimiber  of  open  rules.  I 
hope  this  is  a  trend  which  will  contin- 
ue for  the  longer  term.  And  I  com- 
mend the  new  leadership  for  starting 
out  with  this  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I  will  support  this  open  rule  so  that 
the  House  can  get  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  debating  and  amending  the 
Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SFEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  412,  nays 
0,  not  voting  19.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1431 


Ackemian 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Applegkte 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspln 
Atkins 
AuColn 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bates 
BeUenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BevUl 
Bilbray 
BUIrakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonjor 
Borski 
Boeco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunnlnc 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
CampbeU  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
Clincer 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
CosteUo 
Coughlin 
Cox 
Co]me 
Craig 
Crane 
Crockett 


YEAS— 412 

Darnemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  OarzB 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

E^dreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllclunan 

Gonzalez 

(jkxxiling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Oradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU  (TX) 


Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawlcins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolbe 

K(»tmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinslu 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 


Madigan 
Man  ton 
Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Masoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(x>rhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (tTT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetu 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 


Peaae 

Peloai 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pochard 

Price 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardtaon 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Senienbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Slcaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT> 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Udall 
Unaoeld 
Opton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volluner 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Anthony  Kolter  Rowland  (CT) 

Collins  Leath  (TX)  Spratt 

Cooper  Lukens.  Donald  Traxler 

Courtcr  Mavroules  Walgren 

Gejdenson  Morrison  (CTT)  Wylie 

Hyde  Ravenel 

Kleczka  Ridge 


D  1143 

Mr.  DIXON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  OPER- 
ATIONS APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financ- 
ing, and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1990. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McDADE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Torres).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  FACILITIES 
COMPUANCE  ACT  OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  202  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  1056. 

D  1145 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1056)  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  clarify  provisions  con 
cerning  the  application  of  certain  re 
quirements  and  sanctions  to  Federal 
facilities,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  a>s  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Thomas  A.  Loken]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Whittaker]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today,  H.R.  1056,  is  the  Federal  Fa 
cilities  Compliance  Act  of  1989,  a  bill 
which  comes  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  by  a  vote  of  38 
to  5  and  is  endorsed  by  a  whole  host  of 
organizations  auid  individuals  includ 
ing,  individually,  every  State  Attorney 
General  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Whittaker]  for  working 
on  bringing  the  bill  to  this  point.  I  also 
want  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]  who  is  the  author 
of  the  legislation  and  principal  spon 
sor.  I  also  want  to  recognize  the  con 
tribution  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 


rado [Mr.  Schaefer]  for  his  efforts  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1056  addresses  a 
long-standing  problem— the  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  the  Nation's  hazardous 
waste  laws  at  federally  owned  facili- 
ties. The  bill  does  two  things:  First,  it 
clarifies  the  existing  waiver  of  sover- 
eign immunity  in  Section  6001  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  [RCRAl  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  States  have  the  right  to  en- 
force the  hazardous  waste  laws  against 
Federal  facilities.  Second,  the  bill  re- 
stores to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  the  right  to  use  adminis- 
trative orders  to  re.solve  regulatory 
violations  at  Federal  facilities. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  clear  and  im- 
mediate. Throughout  the  country,  fa- 
cilities owned  by  the  Departments  of 
Energy,  Defense,  and  others  generate 
millions  of  tons  of  hazardous  waste 
each  year,  much  of  it  mixed  with  ra- 
dioactive materials.  Many  of  these  fa- 
cilities have  exceptionally  poor  envi- 
ronmental track  records. 

President  Bush  acknowledged  the  se- 
rious environmental  compliance  prob- 
lems at  Federal  facilities  when  he 
stated  in  a  speech  just  1  year  ago; 

Unfortunately,  .some  of  the  worst  offend- 
ers are  our  own  Federal  facilities  As  Presi 
dent.  I  will  insist  that  m  the  future  Federal 
agencies  meet  or  exceed  environmental 
standards  The  government  should  live 
withm  the  laws  it  impo.ses  on  others. 

In  the  same  speech.  Mr.  Bush  said 
the  environmental  laws  should  be  vig- 
orously and  uniformly  enforced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1056  would  ac- 
complish just  that. 

The  importance  of  this  bill  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Federal  facilities 
are.  as  President  Bush  stated,  among 
the  worst  offenders  of  the  hazardous 
waste  laws.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Hazardous  Materi- 
als, which  I  chair,  has  exposed  decades 
of  wanton  pollution  at  facilities  such 
as  the  Fernald  plant  in  Ohio  and  Han- 
ford  in  Washington. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  was 
graphically  illustrated  again  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  70  FBI  agents  raided 
the  Department  of  Energy's  nuclear 
weapons  plant  at  Rocky  Flats,  CO. 
The  crimes  being  investigated  at 
Rocky  Flats  include  the  midnight 
dumping  of  hazardous  waste  and 
mixed  hazardous  and  nuclear  waste, 
and  the  secret  incineration  of  hazard- 
ous and  mixed  waste.  In  addition  the 
FBI  indicated  in  their  affidavit  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  had  delib- 
erately mixed  waste  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  it  from  coverage  from  en- 
forcement under  RCRA. 

Ironically,  despite  the  extensive  pol- 
lution at  Rocky  Flats,  the  State  is 
unable  to  enforce  the  hazardous  waste 
laws  at  the  plant.  Their  hands  are  tied 
because  the  Department  of  Energy, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, has  managed  to  prevent  en- 


forcement of  RCRA  by  EPA  and  the 
States  against  Federal  polluters.  The 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  de- 
signed to  rectify  this  and  accomplish 
one  simple  purpose:  To  implement  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  when  it  en- 
acted RCRA. 

Specifically,  when  Congress  enacted 
RCRA  back  in  1976,  we  mandated  that 
Federal  agencies  comply  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  requirements,  includ- 
ing any  provisions  for  injunctive  relief 
and  enforcement  sanctions  which 
might  be  imposed  by  the  courts.  The 
law  also  specifies  that  Federal  agen- 
cies are  subject  to  and  must  comply 
with  these  requirements  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  any 
person. 

However.  Federal  polluters  have  suc- 
cessfully argued  in  some  courts  that 
RCRA  did  not  clearly  and  unambig- 
uously waive  the  sovereign  immunity 
of  the  United  States  for  enforcement 
of  the  hazardous  waste  laws.  Thus,  in 
the  world  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  private  companies 
and  municipalities  may  face  legal  and 
financial  consequences  for  polluting, 
while  Federal  facilities  pay  nothing 
more  than  lip  service  to  environmental 
protection. 

H.R.  1056  would  clarify  RCRA  to 
ensure  that  it  is  applied  to  Federal 
agencies,  just  as  are  all  the  other 
major  environmental  laws.  This  is  not 
a  radical  idea.  The  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  both 
contain  provisions  which  DOE  and 
DOD  oppose  adding  to  RCRA.  And 
the  Medical  Waste  Tracking  Act  of 
1988,  reported  by  our  subcommittee 
and  enacted  last  year,  contains  the 
same  provision.  Federal  facilities  must 
comply  with  those  laws— why  should 
they  be  exempt  from  the  hazardous 
waste  laws? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  enjoys  very 
broad  support.  The  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Mr.  William  K.  Reilly.  has  endorsed 
the  bill,  and  in  a  letter  to  OMB  Direc- 
tor Richard  Darman.  recommended 
that  the  administration  support  the 
bill  also. 

In  addition,  the  bill  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  all  50  State  attorneys  gener- 
al; by  the  National  League  of  Cities: 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatures; all  of  the  major  environmen- 
tal groups;  and  by  all  the  major  labor 
unions. 

On  June  20.  1989.  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  approved  the 
bill  in  a  vote  of  38-5.  This  strong  ap- 
proval, and  the  EPA's  endorsement, 
came  after  our  subcommittee  adopted 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  Dan  Schae- 
fer. which  addressed  all  three  of 
EPAs  concerns. 

As  a  result  of  the  Schaefer  amend- 
ment, the  bill  now  expressly  provides 


that  Federal  employees  cannot  be  held 
personally  liable  for  RCRA  violations. 
However,  it  retains  the  current  law 
which  allows  prosecution  of  Federal 
employees  for  criminal  violations.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bill  has  been  clari- 
fied to  provide  that  States  cannot 
bring  a  criminal  action  against  a  Fed- 
eral agency.  Finally,  the  bill  has  also 
been  clarified  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  EPA  may  still  use  dispute 
resolution  procedures  in  dealing  with 
Federal  polluters  and  that  Federal 
agencies  have  the  opportunity  to 
(»nfer  with  the  EPA  Administrator 
before  any  administrative  order  be- 
comes final. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Eckart  for  his 
intro-drafting  and  active  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Whittaker,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Schaefer],  whose  sunendment  in  our 
subcommittee  markup  greatly 
strengthened  the  bill  and  in  my  opin- 
ion made  necessary  improvements  in 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1056  is  an  im- 
portant bill  and  it  enjoys  very  broad 
support.  I  urge  the  House  to  act  favor- 
ably on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  1056  in  its  present  form.  I  do 
wish  to  make  clear  that  I  support  the 
principle  that  Federal  facilities  must 
comply  with  environmental  laws.  I 
support  substantial  portions  of  this 
bill.  But  the  bill  in  its  entirety  remains 
flawed,  and  until  those  flaws  are  reme- 
died I  caruiot  support  it.  Nevertheless. 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conunittee,  Mr.  Luken,  and  my  col- 
leagues, especially  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Schaefer],  for  their  ef- 
forts in  attempting  to  compromise.  I 
Mn  sorry  that  we  could  not  reach 
igreement. 

I  consider  this  bill  to  be  important 
legislation.  It  ought  to  complement 
the  environmental  legislation  reported 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year,  H.R.  765.  I 
was  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Dingkll,  the  rank- 
ing Republican,  Mr.  Lent,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Luken,  in  introducing  the  DOE  clean- 
up commission  bill.  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  to  set  up  a  group  of  affect- 
ed parties  to  consider,  and  eventually 
UTive  at  a  consensus  regarding  the 
technically  complex  and  politically 
sensitive  issues  of  environmental 
cleanup  at  Federal  faculties.  Only  by 
Including  representatives  of  diverse 
States  and  citizens   groups,   together 


with  technical  experts  and  Federal 
agencies,  will  we  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
viable,  long-term  solution  to  cleaning 
up  Federal  facilities. 

But  what  about  preventing  future 
cleanup  needs?  That  should  be  the 
function  of  H.R.  1056.  As  the  author 
of  the  legislation  has  so  often  said, 
only  by  implementing  the  RCRA 
"cradle  to  grave"  hazardous  waste 
management  requirements  will  we  pre- 
vent new  cleanup  needs.  These  re- 
quirements address  the  proper  storing, 
treating,  and  disposing  of  hazardous 
waste.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  to  sub- 
ject Federal  facilities  to  fines  and  pen- 
alties for  failing  to  comply  with  that 
RCRA  cradle-to-grave  system. 

Unfortunately,  H.R.  1056,  in  its 
present  form,  goes  further.  It  extends 
the  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  to 
failing  to  comply  with  corrective 
action  requirements  of  RCRA  permits. 
Corrective  action  means  cleanup;  and 
cleanup  of  Federal  facilities  means 
money  from  Congress.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Congress  cannot  instantly 
fund  all  of  the  corrective  action  re- 
quirements of  Federal  facilities.  Clean- 
ing up  the  Department  of  Energy's  de- 
fense nuclear  facilities  alone  may  re- 
quire up  to  $100  billion  and  take  until 
the  year  2045. 

My  colleagues  and  I  offered  several 
amendments  during  committee  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  We  believed  that 
these  amendments  would  perfect  the 
bill  and  make  clear  its  purpose  to  re- 
quire compliance  with  the  RCRA 
cradle-to-grave  waste  management 
system.  Regrettably,  the  committee 
did  not  agree  to  those  amendments.  In 
the  absence  of  those  amendments,  this 
bill  remains  flawed  and  may  have  re- 
sults its  advocates  never  intended. 

I  am  aware  how  popular  this  bill  is 
with  the  States,  especiaUy  the  State 
regulators  and  attorneys  general.  My 
own  State  attorney  general  and  Gover- 
nor have  endorsed  it.  Perhaps  if  I  had 
the  responsibility  for  only  a  State.  I 
too  would  favor  the  bill.  But  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  have  responsibil- 
ities to  the  entire  Nation.  Cleaning  up 
Federal  facilities  is  a  national  problem 
that  must  be  addressed  by  a  national 
solution.  This  bill  gives  State  regula- 
tors the  power  to  redirect  cleanup  dol- 
lars, without  any  corresponding  re- 
sponsibility to  preserve  an  orderly 
"worst-first"  cleanup  scheme.  We  may 
find  cleanup  dollars  being  directed  to 
States  with  the  most  aggressive  attor- 
neys general,  not  to  facilities  in  the 
greatest  need  of  action.  The  national 
interest  would  be  harmed  by  such  a 
result. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  my  col- 
leagues, before  they  cast  an  "easy  en- 
vironmental vote"  or  before  they  re- 
flexlvely  vote  to  please  the  "folks  back 
home"  to  think  carefully  about  just 
what  this  bill  may  mean  to  a  national 
Federal  facilities  cleanup  effort.  That 
effort  will  be  hindered,  not  helped,  by 


H.R.  1056  in  its  present  form.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  H.R 
1056. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckaht], 
the  author  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
is  the  day  we  end  the  sweetheart  deal, 
a  deal  that  has  allowed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  grow,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  said,  "a  culture  of  mismanage- 
ment and  ineptitude"  that  has  pollut- 
ed our  air,  contaminated  our  ground 
water,  and  raised  very  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  competency  of  these 
two  Federal  agencies  to  bring  about 
the  best  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  neighbors  that  live  around  them. 

D  1200 

H.R.  1065  ends  the  hypocrisy  that 
for  too  long  has  held  private  industry. 
States,  and  municipalities  to  one 
standard  of  environmental  compliance 
while  at  the  same  time  turning  a  blind 
eye  toward  the  Federal  facilities  that 
generate  20  million  tons  a  year  of  haz- 
ardous and  mixed  hazardous  and  ra- 
dioactive wastes. 

Why,  we  should  ask  ourselves,  do  we 
hold  our  taxpaying  constituents  to  one 
environmental  standard  and  at  the 
same  time  tell  taxpayer-funded  Feder- 
al agencies,  "Go  ahead  and  pollute 
your  neighbor's  backyard?" 

H.R.  1056  ends  that  hypocrisy.  It 
reasserts  what  we  thought  had  been 
the  status  of  the  law  for  so  many 
years  in  which  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act— RCRA— would 
be  applied  uniformly  and  directly 
toward  Federal  facilities  and  Federal 
agencies.  We  end  business-as-usual  for 
these  two  agencies,  and  we  cement 
firmly  that  partnership  that  was  so 
clearly  envisioned  in  the  Superfund 
amendments  of  1986  in  which  we 
structured  twth  the  U.S.  EPA  and  the 
State  EPA's  in  conjunction  with  the 
relevant  attorneys  general  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  work  out  com- 
pliance schedules  for  the  cleanup  of 
Superfund  sites. 

Under  RCRA,  under  what  we 
thought  had  been  the  law  since  1984, 
we  gave  to  States  special  authorities  to 
be  sure  that  State  standards  and  com- 
munity standards  would  also  be  part 
of  the  operations  of  these  Federal  fa- 
cilities. As  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Luken],  has  found  in  his  backyard,  we 
have  witnessed  dozens  and  dozens  of 
problems.  At  Fernald.  300.000  pounds 
of  radioactive  particles  have  been  rou- 
tinely emitted  into  the  air.  poisoning 
their  neighbor's  drinking  water. 

We  did  discover  other  things,  too. 
Some  of  them  had  to  be  discovered  by 
the  use  of  "tiger  teams." 
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We  have  had  Federal  agencies  em- 
ploying sophisticated  listening  devices. 
radio,  infrared  sensors,  to  detect  the  il- 
legal dumping  and  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous and  radioactive  substances  into 
streams  and  the  burning  of  illegal 
products  in  incinerators  for  which 
they  had  no  licenses. 

We  will  be  told  a  little  later  in  the 
day  that  progress  is  being  made.  H.R. 
1056  says  that  States,  long  recognized 
as  being  a  meaningful  partner,  in  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  and  the  Superfund  Act  amend- 
ments, can  now  assert  with  vigor  and 
reality,  in  support  of  the  Maine  and 
Ohio    Federal    court    decisions,    their 
role  in  the  cleanup  process.  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, in  the  office  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio   [Mr.  Thomas  A.   Luken]. 
has  been  extremely  helpful.  Mr.  Eck 
in  the  office  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Schaefer],  has  worked 
to  craft  amendments  for  addressing  a 
number  of  the  objections  that  Federal 
agencies  have  raised.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  with  his 
aide.  Mr.  Prandsen.  has  helped  keep 
this    legislation    on    track.    My    staff, 
with  Ms.  Porristall  and  all  the  rest  of 
us.  has  worked  hard  in  order  to  assure 
each  of  our  colleagues  that  H.R.  1056 
represents  for  us  an  opportunituy  to 
assert  States'  rights  that  reflect  uni 
formly   and  equally  other   important 
environmental  laws  across  this  Nation. 
Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.    1056.  with   its 
broad  base  of  popular  support,  as  re- 
flected by  the  reading  of  the  gentle- 
man    from    Ohio     [Mr.    Thomas     A. 
LuKENl  of  a  long  list  of  representa- 
tives of  labor,  environmental  groups, 
district  attorneys,  and  chief   law  en- 
forcement officers,  and,  yes,  even  the 
Western    Governors    Association,    be- 
speaks a  broad  bipartisan  philosophi- 
cal coalition  that  says  the  business  as 
usual  of  polluting  our  neighbors'  coun- 
tryside in  the  interest  of  not  meeting 
our  obligations  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  Nations  citizens  is 
wrong.  On  that  point,  I  will  now  insert 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  Gener 
al.  signed   by   all   50  State   attorneys 
general.    Republican    and     Democrat 
alike,  in  support  of  H.R.  1056: 
Natiohal  Association  of 

Attorhtys  General. 
Washington,  DC.  Jxily  13.  1989. 

MKMORANDUM 

To:  All  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 
Re  Urging  Support  for  HR  1056 

We.  the  undersigned,  urge  you  to  vote  and 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  HR  1056.  legislation 
which  would  clarify  the  waiver  of  federal 
sovereign  immunity  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote  In  the  full  House.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General 
(NAAG).  a  bipartisan  organization  com 
prised  of  the  chief  legal  officers  of  the 
states  and  jurisdictions,  strongly  supports 
this  bill.  This  is  a  priority  issue  on  our  legis- 


lative agenda  and  we  express  our  enthusias- 
tic support  for  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion In  support  of  HR  1056.  which  the  Asso- 
ciation Just  adopted  at  our  Summer  Meet- 
ing. 

There  has  been  a  split  in  the  courts  on  the 
issue  of  waiver  of  federal  sovereign  immuni- 
ty under  RCRA.  HR  1056  is  needed:  1)  to 
ensure  that  federal  agencies  comply  with 
state  and  federal  laws  so  that  they  manage 
their  hazardous  wastes  in  a  safe  manner.  2) 
to  subject  federal  facilities  to  the  same  ac- 
countability and  substantive  enforcement 
provisions  that  apply  to  state  agencies,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  private  industries:  and  3)  to 
guarantee  proper  management  of  federal  fa- 
cilities in  the  future.  We  believe  that  ensur- 
ing environmental  compliance  now  will  save 
the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  in  poten- 
tial cleanup  costs  in  the  future. 

It  is  indeed  an  anomaly  that  our  state  fa- 
cilities are  subject  to  penalties  imposed  by 
the  federal  government  for  non-compliance 
with  federal  environmental  laws  while  the 
reverse  does  not  hold  true.  We  believe  that 
fairness  in  the  implementation  of  the  laws 
should  exist  and  that  states  should  have  the 
capabilities  of  imposing  penalties  upon  fed- 
eral facilities  for  violations  of  environmen- 
tal laws  for  the  same  reasons  as  penalties 
are  imposed  by  the  federal  government. 
Penalties  serve  as  an  essential  deterrent 
factor  against  future  violations  and  also 
help  to  obtain  compliance  with  the  laws. 
The  threat  of  a  civil  penalty  is  an  essential 
tool  in  the  states  enforcement  arsenal.  EPA 
has  delegated  authority  for  the  RCRA  pro- 
gram in  approximately  45  Jurisdictions  and 
HR  1056  would  provide  a  logical  and  essen- 
tial enforcement  tool  to  carry  out  that  mis- 
sion 

Waiver  of  federal  sovereign  immunity  is 
not  a  new  concept.  Other  environmental 
acts  such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Safe 
Drinlcing  Water  Act,  and  the  Medical  Waste 
Traclcing  Act  of  1988  (Subtitle  J)  all  waive 
federal  sovereign  immunity  for  civil  penal- 
ties against  federal  facilities.  The  states 
have  exercised  their  authority  in  these 
areas  in  a  responsible  manner  and  we  be- 
lieve they  will  continue  to  do  so  under 
RCRA  as  well  as  under  other  environmental 
acts  as  they  have  in  the  past.  A  recent 
NAAG  survey  and  testimony  from  EPA  offi- 
cials have  confirmed  that  penalties  to  date 
have  not  been  excessive. 

It  IS  important  to  note  the  following:  1) 
under  the  existing  environmental  statute. 
Congress  has  given  EPA  and  the  states  the 
major  role  in  establishing  cleanup  priorities; 
2>  the  existing  language  of  the  statute  al- 
ready provides  clearcut  injunctive  authority 
for  states  to  compel  federal  facilities  or 
other  persons  to  abide  by  corrective  action 
schedules;  and  3)  when  the  state  sues  a  fed- 
eral agency  to  obtain  penalties  for  viola- 
tions, the  federal  government  routinely  re- 
moves the  case  to  federal  district  court;  thus 
a  federal  district  court  judge  determines  the 
penalty. 

A  safeguard  is  already  built  into  Section 
6001  of  RCRA  to  address  those  limited  situ- 
ations where  compliance  with  the  hazardous 
waste  laws  may  raise  national  security  con- 
cerns. The  President  has  clear  authority  to 
"exempt  any  solid  waste  management  facili- 
ty of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality in  the  executive  branch  from  compli- 
ance with  such  a  requirement  If  he  deter 
mines  it  to  be  in  the  paramount  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  do  so." 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  of  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Reilly  s  support  for  HR  1056  and  that 


he  has  proposed  to  convene  a  state-fedenl 
conference  to  discuss  cleanup  priorities.  We 
commend  him  for  this  cooperative  fedenl- 
ism  approach  on  what  has  been  an  advenar- 
ial  relationship  with  the  federal  government 
regarding  federal  facilities.  It  would  be  far 
more  constructive  to  spend  our  limited  r^ 
sources  on  environmental  enforcement  and 
compliance  than  on  time-consuming  and  ex- 
pensive litigation  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. A  cooperative  relationship  should  be 
developed;  it  Is  then  that  the  state-federU 
partnership  that  is  essential  to  resolve  theae 
pressing  environmental  problems  can  be 
strengthened. 

HR  1056  will  help  restore  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  government's  ability  to  addres 
the  major  envirormiental  problems  that 
have  developed  in  connection  with  federal 
facilities,  such  as  the  Department  of  Eijer- 
gy's  Rocky  Flats  plant.  We  would  appreciate 
your  vote  in  support  of  HR  1056.  which  will 
help  us  more  effectively  address  the  very  a^ 
rious  environmental  problems  that  we  are 
encountering  in  our  states. 
Sincerely. 
Tom  Miller.  Attorney  General  of  Iowa. 

President.  NAAG. 
Robert    Abrams.    Attorney    General  of 
New  York.  Immediate  Past  President, 
NAAG. 
Mary  Sue  Terry.   Attorney   General  of 

Virginia.  President-Elect.  NAAG. 
Jeffrey  Amestoy.  Attorney  General  of 
Vermont.  Chair.  NAAG  Environment 
Committee. 
Jim  Jones,  Attorney  General  of  Idaho, 
Chair,  NAAG  Environment  Legislative 
Subcommittee. 
Don    Siegelman.    Attorney    General  of 

Alabama. 
Douglas  B.  Bally,  Attorney  General  of 

Alaska. 
Robert  K.  Corbin.  Attorney  General  of 

Arizona. 
Steve  Clark.  Attorney  General  of  Arkan- 
sas. 
John  K.  Van  de  Kamp,  Attorney  Gener 

al  of  California. 
Duane  Woodard,   Attorney   General  of 

Colorado. 
Clarine  Nardi  Riddle,  Attorney  General 

of  Connecticut. 
Charles  M.  Oberly  III,  Attorney  General 

of  Delaware. 
Robert  A.  Butterworth,  Attorney  Gener- 
al of  Florida. 
Michael  J.  Bowers.  Attorney  General  of 

Georgia. 
Warren  Price  III.  Attorney  General  of 

Hawaii. 
Neil  F.  Hartigan.  Attorney  General  of  Il- 
linois. 
Linley  E.  Pearson.  Attorney  General  of 

Indiana. 
Robert  T.  Slephan.  Attorney  General  of 

Kansas. 
Frederic  J.  Cowan.  Attorney  General  of 

Kentucky. 
William  J.  Guste.  Jr..  Attorney  General 

of  Louisiana. 
James  E.  Tlemey.  Attorney  General  of 

Maine. 
J.  Joseph  Curran,  Jr.,  Attorney  General 

of  Maryland. 
James  M.  Shannon.  Attorney  General  of 

Massachusetts. 
Frank  J.  Kelley.  Attorney  General  of 

Michigan. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  III.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Minnesota. 
Mike  Moore.  Attorney  General  of  Mifr 
sissippl. 
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William  L.  Webster,  Attorney  General 
of  Missouri. 

Marc  Racicot.  Attorney  General  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Robert  M.  Spire,  Attorney  General  of 
Nebraska. 

Brian  McKay,  Attorney  General  of 
Nevada. 

John  P.  Arnold.  Attorney  General  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Peter  N.  Perretti,  Jr.,  Attorney  General 
of  New  Jersey. 

Hal  Stratton,  Attorney  General  of  New 
Mexico. 

Lacy  H.  Thomburg,  Attorney  General 
of  North  Carolina. 

Nicholas  Spaeth,  Attorney  General  of 
North  Dakota. 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  Jr.  Attorney 
General  of  Ohio. 

Robert  H.  Henry,  Attorney  General  of 
Oklahoma. 

Dave  Prohnmayer,  Attorney  General  of 
Oregon. 

Ernest  D.  Preate,  Jr,  Attorney  General 
of  Pennsylvania. 

James  E.  O'Neil,  Attorney  General  of 
Rhode  Island. 

T.  Travis  Medlock,  Attorney  General  of 
South  Carolina. 

Rogert  A.  Tellinghuisen,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  South  Dakota. 

Charles  W.  Burson,  Attorney  Greneral  of 
Tennessee. 

Jim  Mattox,  Attorney  General  of  Texas. 

Paul  Van  Dam,  Attorney  General  of 
Utah. 

Kenneth  O.  Eikenberry,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Washington. 

Charles  G.  Brown,  Attorney  General  of 
West  Virginia. 

Don  Hanaway.  Attorney  General  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Joseph  B.  Meyer,  Attorney  General  of 
Wyoming. 

RESOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
■nON  OF  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL 

(Resolution  urging  the  Congress  to  clarify 
the  waiver  of  Federal  sovereign  immunity 
under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
(»very  Act ) 

Whereas,  a  significant  number  of  the  most 
dangerous  hazardous  waste  disposal  sites  in 
the  United  States  that  pose  a  significant 
threat  to  public  health  and  the  environment 
are  located  at  federal  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  federal  facilities  are  among  the 
worst  violators  of  federal  and  state  solid  and 
hazardous  waste  laws:  and 

Whereas.  Executive  Order  12088  requires 
lU  federal  agencies  to  comply  with  all  appli- 
cable pollution  control  standards;  and 

Whereas,  the  states  have  experienced  sig- 
nificant problems  in  bringing  federal  facili- 
ties into  compliance  with  federal  and  state 
aoUd  and  hazardous  waste  laws  because  the 
federal  facilities  refuse  to  acluiowledge  state 
regulatory  authority  over  their  facilities; 
and 

Whereas,  disputes  over  state  enforcement 
authority  at  federal  facilities  has  caused 
(xxtly,  time-consuming  and  acrimonious  litl- 
pitlon  between  the  states  and  the  federal 
Wencies;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  and  the  states'  lack  of  clear 
enforcement  authority  has  eroded  the 
public  confidence  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment's willingness  and  ability  to  address  the 
Krious  solid  and  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment problems  at  federal  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  the  states'  role  in  enforcing  fed- 
eral and  state  solid  and  hazardous  waste 


laws  against  recalcitrant  federal  agencies 
has  become  more  important  because  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  contention  tliat 
the  Constitution  prohibits  EPA  from  en- 
forcing solid  and  hazardous  waste  laws  at 
federal  facilities  and  from  Imposing  sanc- 
tions at  federal  agencies;  and 

Whereas,  federal  agencies  must  be  subject 
to  the  same  sanctions  as  private  industry, 
states,  and  local  governments  for  violations 
of  federal  and  state  solid  and  hazardous 
waste  laws  to  deter  violations  of  and  ensure 
compliance  with  these  laws;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  Is  considering  HR 
1056  and  S  1140.  which  would  clarify  the 
federal  sovereign  Immunity  waiver  under 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General: 

(1)  supports  HR  1056  and  S  1140,  legisla- 
tion which  would  a)  p-ovide  states  with 
comprehensive  enforcement  authority  for 
hazardous  waste  programs;  b)  subject  feder- 
al facilities  to  the  same  accountability,  pro- 
cedural, and  substantive  enforcement  provi- 
sions that  apply  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  industry;  and  c)  enhance 
proper  waste  management  practices  at  fed- 
eral facilities  in  the  future  by  ensuring  that 
federal  agencies  comply  with  federal  and 
state  solid  and  hazardous  waste  laws;  and 

(2)  authorizes  the  Executive  Director  and 
General  Counsel  to  transmit  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  EPh  Administrator 
William  ReUly  and  appropriate  meml>ers  of 
his  staff;  Secretary  Cheney  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  Admiral  Watklns  of  the 
Department  of  Energy;  Congress;  and  to 
other  Interested  associations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  H.R. 
1056  ends  business  as  usual,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  WHrrTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lent],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1056  in 
its  present  form. 

I  share  the  view  of  my  colleagues 
that  Federal  facilities  should  comply 
with  environmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions. We  have  no  right  to  demand 
that  private  companies  do  what  the 
Federal  Government  is  unwilling  to 
do.  I  agree  with  the  advocates  of  this 
legislation  that  Federal  facilities 
should  be  held  accountable  for  envi- 
ronmental violations,  especially  when 
those  violations  result  from  careless- 
ness or  neglect.  For  that  reason.  I  sup- 
port the  portions  of  the  bill  that  waive 
sovereign  immimlty  for  violations  of 
the  RCRA  "cradle-to-grave"  system  of 
waste  management.  I  also  support  the 
portion  of  the  bUl  that  gives  the  EH'A 
Administrator  the  power  to  issue  ad- 
ministrative orders  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 
But  I  disagree  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart], 
that  the  way  to  get  a  grip  on  careless 
Federal  facilities  is  to  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  50  State  attomes^ 
general. 


There  are  substantial  differences  be- 
tween Government  operations  and  pri- 
vate operations  that  may  require  ad- 
justing how  compliance  is  enforced, 
and  those  differences  lead  me  to 
oppose  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Elnvironmental  compliance,  especial- 
ly cleanup,  is  often  a  matter  of  spend- 
ing large  amounts  of  money,  maybe  as 
much  as  $100  billion,  on  DOE  sites  and 
maybe  another  $35  billion  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  sites  over  a  lengthy 
niunber  of  years.  Spending  for  cleanup 
of  these  Federal  installations  must  be 
allocated  by  us  in  the  Congress  accord- 
ing to  a  rational  system  of  "worst- 
first"  priorities.  It  must  also  be  done 
in  a  balanced  way,  balanced  against 
other  needs  such  as  military  prepared- 
ness. Such  a  balance  is  best  addressed 
through  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tions process  in  Congress.  This  bill 
contains  language  which  gives  the 
ability  to  levy  substantial  fines  and 
assess  penalties  to  State  attorneys 
general  or  to  State  regulatory  officials. 
These  officials  will  be  able  imder  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us  to  upset 
and  to  redirect  the  aUocation  of  Feder- 
al cleanup  resources  by  imposing  or 
threatening  to  impose  these  fines  and 
penalties.  Yet  none  of  these  State  reg- 
ulators have  any  responsibility  for 
cleaning  up  facilities  in  other  States, 
nor  for  supporting  the  mission  that 
these  various  facilities  may  have. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said  in 
today's  editorial,  this  bill  "would  waive 
the  federal  sovereign-immunity  clause, 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
thereby  inviting  every  legal  yahoo  and 
politician  in  the  country  to  sue  the  De- 
fense Department  for  not  instantly 
cleaning  up  waste  sites."  And  I  could 
add:  The  Department  of  Energy  sites, 
as  well. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
believe  that  I  am  exaggerating  the  risk 
or  somehow  accusing  regiilators  of 
being  unpatriotic.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  State  attorneys  general  are 
all  patriotic  Americans,  but  the  need 
to  balance  competing  cleanup  prior- 
ities or  to  balance  cleanup  with  mili- 
tary preparedness  is  simply  not  their 
job.  It  is  our  job.  They  have  no  ac- 
countability for  cleanups  in  other 
States,  nor  for  military  preparedness, 
nor  should  they.  That  is  our  Job. 

Accountability,  then,  should  lie  with 
elected  Federal  officials,  with  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  President.  If  elect- 
ed Federal  officials  fail  to  appropriate 
the  money  to  meet  envirormiental 
goals  and  maintain  military  prepared- 
ness, they  should  be  held  accoimtable 
by  the  voters.  So,  therefore,  in  its 
present  form,  H.R.  1056  "fuzzes  up" 
that  accountability,  and  I  oppose  it  for 
that  reason. 
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Now  later  at  the  appropriate  time  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray] 
which,  if  passed,  will  correct  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  all 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  which 
will  later  be  offered,  and  in  that  case, 
should  it  pass,  this  bill  will  become  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Schae- 
fer]. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1056, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  its  spon- 
sor, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
EcKART).  as  well  as  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  and  the 
subconamittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Luken]  for  their  leadership  in  this  im- 
portant issue,  and  as  well  as  many  of 
my  Republican  Members  who  voted 
for  the  final  version  of  this  bill  coming 
out  of  committee.  I  also  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Whitta- 
ker]  for  his  input  into  this,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  understand  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  he  may  have  on  it.  but  I,  as 
an  individual  from  a  State  that  has 
looked  at  it  firsthand  due  to  the 
Rocky  Plats  incident,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Luken]  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart].  I 
take  a  little  bit  different  view  of  this, 
and  I  view  H.R.  1056  not  only  for  what 
its  passage  may  prevent,  but  for  what 
its  absence  may  have  caused. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  Rocky  Flats  incident 
where  some  70  agents  came  in  and 
found  at  this  point  in  time  some  cause 
for  serious  violations,  and.  regardless 
of  the  findings  of  this  particular 
search,  its  effects  on  the  surrounding 
communities  are  going  to  be  long  felt. 
Many  nearby  residents  of  Rocky  Plats. 
located  within  16  miles  of  downtown 
Denver,  now  question  the  quality  of 
their  drinking  water.  Home  owners  ex- 
press concern  about  declining  real 
estate  values,  and  trust  in  the  Federal 
Government  has  drastically  dimin 
ished,  as  well  it  should. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  we  have 
t)een  told  that  the  government  agen 
cies  are  somehow  above  the  scope  of 
our  environmental  statutes,  that  in  no 
way  should  they  be  subject  to  the 
State  requirements  at  State  agencies, 
municipalities,  or  the  private  sector. 
After  all,  setting  a  good  example  was 
good  enough  for  Federal  facilities  to 
comply.  The  facts  tell  us  differently. 

Yet  when  it  is  suggested  that  States 
be  permitted  to  levy  fines  and  penal- 
ties against  Federal  facilities  for  envi- 
ronmental violations,  the  agencies'  re- 
fusal is  as  astounding  as  it  is  hypocriti- 


cal. States,  they  argue,  cannot  be 
trusted  to  act  in  a  responsible  manner. 
They  will  use  this  authority  to  drain 
agency  budgets,  reorder  priorities,  and 
leave  military  bases  unable  to  perform 
their  national  security  missions. 
Rather  environmental  safety  would  be 
better  left  in  the  hands  of  the  weap- 
ons producers.  Their  concerns  have  no 
basis  in  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  cases  where  the 
waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  is  explic- 
it under  the  Clean  Air  and  Clean 
Water  Acts,  States  have  not  levied  ex- 
cessive fines,  nor  have  they  levied  ex- 
cessive penalties.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  the  authority  under  RCRA 
would  prove  to  be  any  different. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1056  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment I  offered  at  subcommittee  passed 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce 38  to  5  with  the  majority  of  Re- 
publicans' support.  Endorsements  of 
the  measure  range  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  to  the 
Western  Governors  Association,  to  the 
Sierra  Club,  to  the  AFL-CIO.  It  is 
clearly  an  idea  whose  time  has  not 
only  come,  but  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken]  kindly 
pointed  out  the  portions  of  my  substi- 
tute that  are  now  incorporated  in  the 
bill,  and  I  would  like  to  close  with  a 
quote  from  a  high-ranking  DOE  offi- 
cial who  stated  soon  after  the  Rocky 
Flats  incident; 

We've  got  to  come  into  compliance.  •  •  • 
We've  got  to  change  the  mental  attitude, 
the  culture  of  the  people  who  work  for 
Rockwell  and  work  for  DOE  that  things 
have  changed.  It's  got  to  be  more  than  a 
speech,  it's  got  to  be  more  than  a  memoran- 
dum, it's  got  to  be  more  than  a  toughly 
worded  letter. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy  Moore: 
I  couldn't  have  said  it  better  If  s  got  to  be 
H  R   1056 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  colleagues  wish 
to  support  the  States'  right  issue.  1056 
IS  that  issue.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  bill,  this 
legislation,  and  I  ask  them  to  oppose 
all  weakening  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Luken)  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
desperate  need  for  Federal  compliance 
with  RCRA.  but  I  am  not  for  giving  up 
our  responsibility  to  the  State's  attor- 
ney general.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  hold  Federal  facilities  responsi- 
ble for  compliance  with  RCRA  stat- 
utes and  be  prepared  to  fund  the  con- 
sequences. Congress  and  the  Executive 
should  live  within  the  laws  it  imposes 
on  others,  but,  by  waiving  sovereign 
immunity,  this  bill  will  in  effect  allow 
States  to  levy  fines  against  Federal  fa- 


cilities to  encourage  RCRA  compliance 
and  cleanup.  Therein  lies  the  possibili- 
ty of  States  raiding  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury through  litigation.  While  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  States  have  not 
abused  this  tool  under  the  Clean  Air 
and  Clean  Water  Acts  where  sovereign 
immunity  has  been  waived,  that  is  no 
assurance  for  the  future  under  this 
act. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that 
H.R.  1056  does  not  adequately  address 
the  expectant  cleanup  problem.  Hypo- 
thetically  the  most  aggressive  State 
regulators  and  attorneys  general  could 
use  the  fines  and  orders  of  courts  to 
direct  money  and  action  to  their 
States  even  though  those  facilities 
may  not  be  as  environmentally  threat- 
ening as  facilities  in  other  States.  This 
could  allow  the  States  to  dictate  Fed- 
eral budgety  priorities  without  any 
consideration  of  worse-site,  first  clean- 
up priorities  which  should  be  set  at 
the  national  level  by  this  Congress. 
Congress  should  set  the  priorities  ac- 
cording to  the  environmental  risks  we 
face,  not  through  rewarding  the  more 
successful  litigators. 

I  introduced  an  amendment  in  the 
subcommittee  which  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  waiver  of  sovereign  immuni- 
ty solely  to  noncompliance,  not  clean- 
up. Although  this  was  defeated  in  sub- 
committee. I  would  hope  that  the  full 
House  would  recognize  that  we  cannot 
allow  the  Federal  budget  and  cleanup 
priorities  to  be  held  hostage  to  the 
most  aggressive  State  litigators. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  to 
make  this  bill  acceptable. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bulf?]. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1056,  the  Fed- 
eral Facilities  Compliance  Act.  Each 
year.  Federal  facilities  generate  mil- 
lions of  tons,  of  hazardous  waste.  I 
find  it  unconscionable  that  some  of 
the  most  horrifying  stories  of  noncom- 
pliance with  our  hazarous  waste  laws 
deal  with  Federal  facilities.  This  bill 
correctly  recognizes  the  fact  that  this 
Nations  ground  water  cannot  tell  the 
difference  between  Federal  pollution 
and  the  rest  of  the  country's  pollutioa 

H.R.  1056  clearifies  the  existing 
waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  in  sec- 
tion 6001  of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA]  to  pro- 
vide that  Federal  facilities  are  subject 
to  the  same  enforcement  sanctions,  in- 
cluding civil  penalties,  that  apply  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate companies.  It  also  restores  the  en- 
vironmental protection  agency's  abili- 
ty to  use  administrative  orders  to  re- 
solve regulatory  violations  at  Federal 
facilities.  For  too  long.  Federal  facili- 
ties have  been  like  the  coach's  son- 
not  forced  to  do  the  drills  like  the  rest 
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of  the  team.  Well,  this  bill  puts  an  end 
to  favoritism.  It  tells  the  Federal  fa- 
cilities: "Practice  what  you  preach." 

This  is  not  a  radical  concept.  Con- 
gress has  clearly  waived  sovereign  im- 
munity under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  and  the 
Medical  Waste  Tracking  Act.  Under 
these  laws  States  have  shown  reasona- 
ble, responsible  behavior.  I  expect  no 
different  under  this  legislation.  Of 
course,  the  best  way  of  preventing  any 
problems  would  be  for  the  Federal  fa- 
cilities to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  from  the  start. 

This  bill  is  a  much  needed  tool  to 
work  for  enforcement  of  our  hazard- 
ous waste  laws.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  fair  play  and  a  healthy  envi- 
ronment. I  urge  their  support  of  H.R. 
1056. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

D  1220 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  tune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation,  H.R. 
1056,  which  addresses  environmental 
concerns  on  Federal  facilities  is  well 
intentioned,  except  for  the  fact  that  it 
gravely  endangers  plans,  programs  and 
funding  already  under  way  to  restore 
environmental  problems  on  defense 
bases. 

My  chief  concern  and  the  concerns 
of  those  who  support  a  scheduled 
planned  environmental  restoration 
program  and  a  ready  and  capable  de- 
fense deterrent  is  that  H.R.  1056  seeks 
to  allow  designated  local  and  State 
regulators  an  entrance  Into  the  resto- 
ration funds  and,  when  those  are  de- 
pleted, other  overhead  funds  such  as 
the  persormel  and  pay  roll  accounts. 

H.R.  1056  allows  fines  and  penalties 
to  reach  to  the  levels  of  $25,000  per 
day,  which  can  run  into  millions  of 
dollars. 

Previously  these  funds  have  been 
protected  by  sovereign  Immunity, 
which  will  be  waived  under  H.R.  1056. 

Let  me  explain  about  the  defense  en- 
vlrormiental  restoration  account  which 
we  call  the  DERA  accoimt. 

The  funds  are  set  aside  specifically 
for  environmental  restoration. 

The  Defense  Department  requested 
$500  million  for  1989  and  $517  million 
for  1990. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Increased  the  request  by  $83  to 
$600  million. 

The  best  estimates  are  that  we  must 
fund  DERA  to  $1  billion  per  year,  and 
this  is  the  conunittee  goal  for  1991. 

The  estimated  cost  to  correct  40 
years  of  envirotunental  problems, 
some  going  back  before  World  War  II. 
is  at  least  $20  bUllon. 

This  funding  program  is  the  mini- 
mum needed  to  correct  these  problems 
and  H.R.  1056  will  take  up  a  large 
amount  of  the  restoration  funding  just 


to  pay  fees,  fines,  and  penalties  to 
State  agencies  or  designated  local  reg- 
ulators. 

Oiu"  ciurent  estimated  timetable  to 
bring  DOD  envirormiental  problems 
up  to  satisfactory  standards  Is  20  to  25 
years  at  a  cost  of  $20  billion,  estimat- 
ed. 

However  with  the  Interference  of 
H.R.  1056,  the  cost  could  increase  dra- 
matically, the  timetable  could  stretch 
out. 

Through  the  oversight  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  a  great 
amount  of  progress  has  been  made 
over  the  last  4  years. 

DOD  is  not  being  dragged  kicking 
and  screaming  to  face  up  to  their  envi- 
ronmental task. 

DOD  has  defined  8.139  potentially 
hazardous  sites  on  897  military  instal- 
lations; 7,711  of  these  sites  have  had 
preliminary  assessments  and  1.485 
have  had  remedial  Investigations. 

In  short,  DOD  Is  committed,  plans 
are  made  and  In  place. 

Thirty-six  sites  are  on  the  national 
priority  list  [NPL]  agreed  to  by  EPA 
and  DOD.  It's  those  which  have  the 
worst  problems. 

Rocky  Mountain  arsenal  is  one— it  is 
the  worst,  and  restoration  work  is  un- 
derway. 

Forty-two  more  sites  are  in  line  for 
early  approval  to  be  placed  on  the 
NPL  list. 

H.R.  1056  would  attempt  to  force  a 
rapid  acceleration  which  we  all  would 
desire,  except  that  fuel  for  such  an  ac- 
celeration is  taxpayers'  dollars.  H.R. 
1056  would  siphon  these  off  to  fatten 
the  treasuries  of  State  governments 
and  local  agencies,  thereby  delaying 
the  goals  of  DOD  and  all  Interested 
parties. 

An  example  of  what  can  happen  is  a 
$15  billion  shortage  of  O&M  funds  in 
the  Air  Force  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  As  a  result  88,000  Air  Force  civil- 
ian employees  were  faced  with  a  10- 
day  furlough  without  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  present  form 
H.R.  1056  Is  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  I  doubt  that  it  is  even  sound 
environmental  legislation. 

I  do  not  come  to  this  position  with- 
out careful  consideration  of  all  sides  of 
this  issue. 

I  fully  recognize  that  there  is  wide- 
spread public  dissatisfaction  with  Fed- 
eral facility  compliance  with  environ- 
mental laws  and  requirements. 

It  is  evident  that  DOD  has  experi- 
enced compliance  problems  however 
with  strong  oversight  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  with 
more  dedicated  Department  of  De- 
fense environmental  advocates,  great 
progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  4  years. 

H.R.  1056  also  will  allow  parochial 
interest  to  flourish. 

In  fact  in  the  last  few  years  there 
have  been  increasing  attempts  by 
Members  of  Congress  to  earmark  or 


legislatively  raid  DERA  and  DOD 
funds  for  lower  priority  cleanups. 

We  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
funding  of  these  earmarking  efforts 
with  arguments  that  It  is  imperative 
that  we  spend  the  already  scarce  funds 
on  the  worst  sites  first.  Those  which 
are  at  the  point  of  endangering  health 
or  in  some  cases  already  causing  envi- 
ronmental problems  for  adjacent  com- 
munities. 

The  pressures  for  legislative  ear- 
marking are  building.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  Members  of  Congress 
in  powerful  positions.  wiU  succtmib  to 
constituent  pressure  without  appropri- 
ate restrictions  which  H.R.  1056  re- 
moves. 

The  environmental  fallout  from  base 
closures  and  Increasing  pressure  to  ad- 
dress asbestos  remediation  associated 
with  the  demolition  of  old  buildings  on 
DOD  formerly  o'wned  sites  will  intensi- 
fy the  pressure  for  earmarking  funds. 

Frankly,  if  H.R.  1056  gives  the 
States  the  means  to  interfere  with  and 
alter  DOD  cleanup  priorities,  how  are 
we  going  to  tell  Members  of  Congress 
that  they  cannot  do  the  same? 

Frankly  we  cannot  do  so  and  the 
result  will  just  t>e  legislative  anarchy 
and  an  organizational  chaos. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  H.R.  1056 
represents  the  newest  extension  of  a 
compliance  strategy  that  Is  inherently 
irrational  and  unworkable  where  DOD 
is  concerned.  In  its  present  form,  the 
bill  will  impair  DOD  cleanup  efforts 
on  a  worst-first  basis.  It  will  also  seri- 
ously complicate  DOD  efforts  to  deal 
with  compliance  requirements  on  a 
priority  basis.  Finally.  It  makes  the 
regulatory  process  even  less  sensitive 
to  cost  and  mission  Impacts  associated 
with  DOD  compliance  efforts.  This  is 
not  a  good  law.  It  is  not  even  a  good 
envirotunental  law,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  support  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  lot  of  expressions  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, things  like  "do  as  I  say.  not  as  I 
do."  "What  is  good  for  the  goose  is 
good  for  the  gander."  "Practice  what 
you  preach." 

The  English  language  is  filled  with 
sayings  and  proverbs  and  cliches  that 
describe  in  frankly  very  pejorative 
terms  the  game  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  playing  on  environmen- 
tal law  for  years.  "Do  as  I  say.  but 
don't  expect  me  to  do  the  same." 

The  harsh  word  for  this  kind  of 
action  is  hypocrisy. 

Now.  not  to  be  parochial,  but  be- 
cause my  State  offers  some  extraordi- 
narily good  examples  of  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  would  like  to  just  cite 
them.  The  Department  of  Defense  is 
the  largest  single  source  of  potential 
ground    water   contamination    in    the 
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State  of  Washington.  Just  this  March, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
added  four  areas  at  Fairchild  Air 
Force  Base  in  eastern  Washington  to 
its  Superfund  National  Fund  Priorities 
List  of  the  most  serious  hazardous 
waste  sites. 

The  biggest  and  the  most  contami- 
nated Federal  facility  in  the  State  of 
Washington  is  the  Department  of  En 
ergy's  Hanford  Reservation.  The  State 
of  Washington  recently  entered  into  a 
three-party  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  EPA  to  bring 
that  facility  into  compliance  with  the 
State's  hazardous  waste  laws  and  to 
clean  up  the  facility  under  CERCLA. 
However,  the  specter  of  sovereign  im- 
munity looms  large  over  that  agree- 
ment and  its  ability  to  t)e  enforced. 
Any  enforcement  action  brought 
under  the  agreement  cannot  be  done 
because  the  agreement  is  not  a  con- 
sent decree. 

H.R.  1056  would  virtually  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  such  a  jurisdictional 
defense  to  an  action  brought  to  en- 
force the  Hanford  agreement.  Thus 
this  bill  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
enforceability  of  that  agreement. 

This  same  pattern  is  duplicated  in 
State  after  State  after  State  across 
this  Nation.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  said,  this  Is  not  anything  radi- 
cal. It  simply  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  practice  what  it 
preaches.  In  fact,  it  is  a  pretty 
straightforward  application  of  fairness 
and  conrunon  sense,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema], 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1056 
which  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  approved  by  an  over 
whelming  38  to  5  vote.  This  is  impor- 
tant environmental,  health,  and  public 
safety  legislation  which  deserves  as  re- 
sounding a  "yes"  vote  by  the  full 
House. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  obviously 
corrects  an  outrageous  abuse  which 
has  resulted  from  the  misguided  inter 
pretation  of  current  environmental 
law.  This  bill  will  end  once  and  for  all 
the  double  standard  which  allows  Fed- 
eral facilities  to  avoid  enforcement  ac- 
tions under  the  Resource  Conser\'a- 
tion  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRAl. 

It  seems  wholly  hypocritical  that 
our  main  law  protecting  the  public 
from  hazardous  solid  waste  disposal 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  Pentagon, 
the  EInergy  Department,  and  the 
courts  to  apply  only  to  the  private 
sector  and  local  governments  while  ex- 
empting Federal  facilities,  including 
nuclear  weapons  facilities.  The  dis- 
turbing revelations  at  Rocky  Flats  in 
Colorado  and  those  at  Picatinny  Arse- 
nal in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey 
prove  the  need  for  strong  RCRA  com- 
pliance   and    enforcement    actions    at 


Federal      facilities      throughout      the 
nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  simply 
clarify  the  intention  of  Congress,  first 
stated  in  1976.  that  States  should  be 
permitted  to  use  the  same  enforce- 
ment tools  against  Federal  Govern- 
ment facilities  which  are  currently 
used  against  businesses  and  local  gov- 
ernments. However,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  concerned  with  the  waiv- 
ers of  Federal  sovereign  immunity  in 
the  bill.  Let  me  just  remind  them  that 
the  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  is 
not  a  new  concept.  Other  environmen- 
tal statutes,  such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  and  the 
Medical  Waste  Tracking  Act.  all  waive 
Federal  sovereign  immunity  for  civil 
penalties  against  Federal  facilities.  In 
addition,  section  6001  of  RCRA  gives 
the  F*resident  more  than  enough  au- 
thority to  exempt  a  Federal  facility 
from  compliance  if  he  determines  that 
to  do  .so  is  in  the  national  security  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  necessary 
to  change  the  current  regulatory  cli- 
mate which  has  allowed  Federal  offi- 
cials to  disregard  the  intent  of  RCRA. 

I  know  some  have  spoken  about  the 
concerns  on  Federal  sovereign  immu- 
nity in  the  bill.  I  think  they  are  ade- 
quately handled.  It  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept and  it  has  already  been  working 
well  in  other  areas. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  more 
than  enough  authority  to  exempt  a 
Federal  facility  from  compliance  if  he 
determines  to  do  so  is  in  the  national 
mteresl. 

But  fundamentally  and  in  conclu- 
sion. I  want  to  say  that  this  bill  de- 
ser\es  support.  It  is  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  inequity  here.  This  legislation 
will  surely  restore  public  confidence  in 
congressional  efforts  to  demand  a  safe 
environment  for  communities  in  the 
shadow  of  not  only  private,  but  also 
public  hazardous  waste  facilities. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
teryI. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
May  16.  1988.  President  Bush  acknowl- 
edged the  serious  environmental  com- 
pliance problems  at  Federal  facilities 
when  he  stated: 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  worst  offend 
ers  are  our  own  Federal  facilities  As  Presi 
dent.  I  will  Insist  that  in  the  future  Federal 
agencies  meet  or  exceed  environmental 
standards.  The  Government  should  live 
within  the  laws  it  imposes  on  others. 

I  agree  with  the  President's  position. 
In  Kansas,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  cited  five  Department 
of  Defense  facilities  for  serious  RCRA 
violations  during  the  past  4  years. 

Many  years  of  careless  disposal  of 
hazardous  materials  at  Port  Riley  may 
now  threaten  drinking  water  supplies 
and  require  an  expensive  cleanup 
effort. 


The  State  of  Kansas  clearly  needs 
the  authority  to  Impose  civil  penalties 
on  Federal  facilities  that  continue  to 
violate  laws  designed  to  protect  our 
Nation's  environment. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  concerned  about  the  sovereign  Im- 
munity issue,  and  I  would  just  point 
out  that  State-assessed  penalties  are  a 
key  part  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
Federal  environmental  law.  Ninety 
percent  of  civil  lawsuits  filed  by  the 
Federal  Government  against  State  or 
local  government  for  violation  of  Fed- 
eral environmental  law  include  civil 
penalties.  The  penalties  assessed 
under  RCRA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
has  been  reasonable  and  cannot  be 
construed  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation as  a  raid  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

In  the  event  this  should  change,  the 
Congress  is  certainly  in  a  position  to 
address  that. 

The  legislation  before  us  today 
merely  clarifies  that  the  Federal  facili- 
ties are  subject  to  the  same  enforce- 
ment sanctions,  including  civil  penal- 
ties, that  apply  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  companies. 

This  legislation  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  live  within  the  laws  it 
passes,  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
legislation  and  oppose  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  here  today. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hutto]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  of  H.R.  1056. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  Department 
of  Defense  or  Federal  facility  compli- 
ance with  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act.  I  also  fully  support 
the  initiatives  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Ray]  to  increase  funding 
for  DOD  cleanups  and  to  improve 
management  and  bugetary  efforts  to 
address  environmental  requirements.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
DOD  envirormiental  cleanup  fimding 
has  increased  by  over  35  percent  over 
the  past  3  fiscal  years.  As  such,  it  rep- 
resents the  fastest  growing  area  in  the 
DOD  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
count which  as  experienced  negative 
growth  over  the  same  period. 

As  chairman  of  the  Readiness  Sub- 
committee, I  have  serious  reservations 
about  this  bill.  If  there  were  more  con- 
crete national  standards  or  a  compre- 
hensive compliance  and  cleanup  strat- 
egy, it  would  be  one  thing.  As  things 
stand  today,  however,  there  is  little 
centralized  guidance  or  the  the  setting 
of  overall  priorities.  This  bill  could 
turn  the  envirormiental  funding  proc- 
ess into  every  regulatory  body  for 
itself  and  with  no  certainty  that  the 
national     interest     or    environmental 
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needs  will  even  be  considered,  let  alone 
addressed. 

I  am  particularly  distrubed  by  this 
bill's  focus  on  cleanup,  not  RCRA 
compliance.  Trying  to  find  the  means 
to  meet  a  $20  billion  plus  DOD  clean- 
up price  tag  is  going  to  be  hard 
enough  over  the  next  25  years.  At- 
tempting to  arbitrarily  approach  these 
cleanups  in  a  way  that  undercuts  the 
worst-first  approach  is  unwise.  Hazard- 
ous waste  cleanups  are  currently  get- 
ting the  preferential  treatment  they 
merit. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  fundamental  misunder- 
standing of  the  impact  of  these  uncon- 
strained funding  requirements  on  the 
defense  budget.  There  appeals  to  be  a 
belief  that  offsetting  these  increased 
envirormiental  costs  will  be  a  snap  be- 
cause we  can  just  take  the  money  from 
the  big  ticket  weapons  progams. 

Unfortunately,  it  does  not  work  that 
way.  If  you  want  immediate  outlays,  it 
does  not  do  much  good  to  take  money 
from  the  B-2  or  Midgetman,  or  SDI 
because  the  spendout  rates  for  first 
year  outlays  on  procurement  programs 
is  about  20  percent  and  about  50  per- 
cent for  R&D  programs.  Moreover, 
you  are  not  going  to  get  a  political 
consensus  to  cut  $5  in  major  procure- 
ment programs  to  get  SI  in  outlays  to 
apply  to  environmental  programs. 

No,  of  you  want  fast  outlays  you 
have  to  use  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  military  personnel  funding 
for  offsets.  Ever  since  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  has  become  the  driving 
force  in  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, O&M  has  been  called  upon  to  take 
up  more  than  its  share  of  cuts.  Nobody 
really  wants  to  cut  readiness  and  qual- 
ity of  life  programs,  but  outlays  have 
become  the  critical  factor  in  deficit  re- 
duction efforts. 

As  a  result,  we  are  now  looking  at 
real  property  and  depot  maintenance 
backlogs  that  would  have  been  un- 
imaginable just  a  few  years  ago.  For 
example,  in  the  early  1980's  there  was 
a  real  property  maintenance  backlog 
of  about  $3  billion.  Military  personnel 
and  their  families  were  living  and 
working  in  substandard  facilities  be- 
cause DOD  did  not  have  the  money 
for  maintenance.  Today  we  are  looking 
at  a  $7  billion  backlog. 

Depot  maintenance  backlogs  in  the 
early  1980's  were  scandalous  when 
they  amounted  to  one-half  of  a  billion 
dollars.  Aircraft  could  not  fly  and  were 
being  cannibalized,  ships  could  not 
steam  and  systenos  could  not  be  fully 
maintained.  Today  we  are  looking  at 
backlogs  that  are  three  times  as  large. 
Another  thing  to  remember  is  that 
over  25  percent  of  the  O&M  budget  is 
devoted  to  civilian  pay  and  contract 
personnel  costs.  You  do  not  have  to 
make  very  deep  cuts  before  you  run 
Into  the  prospects  of  large  furloughs 
and  layoffs  will  become  inevitable.  We 
are  on  the  slippery  slope  without  any 


real    prospect    that    things    will    get 
better  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Even  now  we  are  faced  with  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  trying  to  sort  out 
a  $3  or  $4  billion  outlay  problem  in  the 
reconciliation  of  OMB  and  CBO 
budget  estimates  for  the  DOD  author- 
ization bill.  Looking  at  the  O&M 
impact  of  trying  to  come  up  with 
those  outlays  is  instructive.  First, 
there  would  be  no  civilian  cost-of- 
living  increase,  accompanied  by  the 
firing  of  over  20.000  civilian  employ- 
ees. Plying  hours,  steaming  days  and 
ground  training  would  be  cut  by  10 
percent — well  below  mimiiun  readiness 
standards.  Depot  maintenance  would 
be  cut  another  10  percent.  Real  prop- 
erty maintenance  fimding  would  be 
cut  to  the  point  DOD  could  not  even 
fully  address  emergency  requirements, 
let  alone  any  backlog  reduction.  And 
we  would  have  to  roll  back  the  funding 
increase  for  DOD  cleanups.  This  is  re- 
ality in  the  O&M  world. 

So  you  can  imagine  my  alarm  when  I 
hear  that  we  are  considering  legisla- 
tion that  results  in  virtually  uncon- 
strained additional  O&M  outlay  re- 
quirements. 

And  it  is  not  just  the  money  I  am 
concerned  about.  At  Pensacola  Naval 
Air  Station  we  are  stripping  paint  off 
of  aircraft  by  hand  because  EPA 
would  not  consider  a  gradual  phase 
out  of  existing  practices.  The  result  in 
that  productivity  fell  by  40  percent 
and  costs  increased  by  $1  million  a 
year.  I  am  not  saying  we  should  not 
change  certain  critical  industrial  proc- 
esses, but  the  cost-and-operation 
impact  should  at  least  be  considered. 

Likewise,  environmental  law  and  reg- 
ulatory guidance  just  does  not  current- 
ly consider  imique  national  security 
requirements  like  the  preservation  of 
a  mobilization  base  and  whether  cer- 
tain military  capabilities  are  of  para- 
mount national  interest.  Again.  I  am 
not  saying  that  environmental  require- 
ments are  not  important,  but  that 
they  should  be  placed  within  the 
larger  context  of  national  interest. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  believe  Federal  facilities, 
including  military  installations,  should 
make  hazardous  waste  cleanup  a  prior- 
ity. Athough  H.R.  1056  has  the  sound 
goal  of  expanding  RCRA  compliance, 
this  legislation  would  actually  under- 
cut the  current  worst-first  DOD  clean- 
up approach.  Therefore.  I  oppose  this 
blU  because  it  would,  in  reality,  make 
it  more  difficult  to  insure  that  our  Na- 
tion's hazardous  waste  is  effectively 
cleaned  up. 
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n  1230 

Mr.  THOBIAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wydkn]. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  too  many  yeais 
Federal  facilities  have  been  the  lag- 


gards and  not  the  leaders  on  environ- 
mental policy. 

The  message  today  is  simple,  and 
that  is  that  there  should  be  no  more 
kid  glove  treatment  for  Federal  facili- 
ties. The  environmental  scofflaw  poli- 
cies of  the  past  have  caused  uncounted 
headaches  for  the  SUtes.  We  need 
State  enforcement  authority.  When 
the  50  State  attorneys  general  agree 
on  something,  we  know  the  problems 
the  States  are  facing  are  prevalent  and 
real. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  giving 
the  States  this  power.  We  have  had 
full  State  enforcement  authority 
under  the  clean  air  and  clean  water 
acts,  and  I  think  we  will  find  that  al- 
though our  Federal  facilities  have 
problems,  the  air  and  water  problems 
are  not  as  serious  or  as  prevalent  as 
the  hazardous-waste  problems  we  deal 
with  in  this  bill. 

State  enforcement  does  work.  It  has 
a  proven  track  record.  And  that  record 
shows  that  the  States  will  not  impose 
irrational  punishments  on  Federal  fa- 
cilities. 

States  prefer  to  talk  softly  but  carry 
a  big  stick.  So  long  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tries  in  good  faith  to  clean  up 
its  sites,  I  am  confident  the  States  will 
proceed  responsibly,  and  will  do  more 
talking  than  stick -swinging. 

The  last  point  that  I  would  mention 
is  that  this  is  a  particularly  important 
issue  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  My 
district  is  downstream  from  Hanford, 
which  has  serious  ground  water  prob- 
lems. That  ground  water  flows  into 
the  Columbia  River,  which  is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  area. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Swift]  touched  on  the  impor- 
tance of  this  bill  for  the  Northwest.  It 
is  tremendously  important,  but  it  is 
also  vital  legislation  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  spon- 
sor, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
EcKART],  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Lukeh].  and  the  full  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1056. 

Mr.  Chairman.  "Do  as  I  say.  not  as  I 
do"  is  an  old  political  adage.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  follows  that  adage  in 
spades  when  it  comes  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Some  have  risen  in  this  debate 
saying  the  Federal  Treasury  should 
not  be  held  hostage  by  SUte  attorneys 
general,  and  that  raises  concern.  But 
that  argiunent  simply  Ignores  the 
facts  of  what  is  taking  place. 

Federal  facilities  in  this  Nation  have 
disregarded  our  environmental  laws 
and  endangered  their  neighbors.  This 
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situation  is  not  going  to  end  until  this 
Congress  says  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  live  by  the  same  rules  as 
everybody  else.  Allowing  Federal  fa- 
cilities to  be  exempt  from  environmen- 
tal laws  may  sound  good  to  some,  but  I 
guarantee  that  it  does  not  sound  good 
to  the  neighbors  of  these  facilities. 

In  my  congressional  district  is  a  fa- 
cility called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arse- 
nal. A  few  years  ago.  chemicals  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  polluted, 
and  some  say  poisoned,  the  drinking 
water  of  the  adjacent  community.  We 
came  to  the  Defense  Department  to 
get  help  in  filtering  that  drinking 
water  that  was  endangering  the  health 
of  the  neighbors.  Does  anyone  know 
what  the  Defense  Department  said  ini 
tially?  "We  do  not  want  to  pay  a 
penny  to  help  filter  the  drinking  water 
of  our  neighbors." 

I  hope  anybody  in  this  House  who 
wants  to  defend  that  kind  of  callous 
attitude  that  endangers  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  drinking  water  of 
neighbors  of  Federal  facilities  will 
stand  up.  I  want  to  hear  someone  tell 
me  how  they  justify  endangering  the 
water  of  their  neighbors  and  then  re 
fusing  to  come  up  with  the  funds  to 
correct  it. 

The  truth  is  that  nobody  can  justify 
it.  and  the  laws  that  exempt  Federal 
facilities  from  the  ordinary  responsi- 
bilities we  demand  of  everybody  else 
are  just  plain  wrong. 

Eventually,  the  Defense  Department 
helped  pay  for  filtering  the  drinking 
water  of  its  neighbors  in  Colorado,  but 
it  was  a  long,  tough  fight.  That  is  why 
this  bill  is  needed  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  act  responsibly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  environmental  prob- 
lems at  our  Nations  Federal  facilities 
represent  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
violations  of  our  environmental  stat- 
utes. 

In  Colorado  we  have  witnessed,  in 
addition  to  the  situation  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal,  a  myriad  of  prob- 
lems at  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Rocky  Flats  nuclear  weapons  facility 
By  failing  to  comply  with  these  envi- 
ronmental laws,  we  endanger  the 
neighbors  who  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  Federal  Government  will  follow  its 
own  statutes. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government, 
like  all  other  entities,  must  be  held  ac- 
countable. Our  States  have  the  ability 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
their  citizens  and  the  quality  of  the 
environment,  and  they  ought  to. 

H.R.  1056  is  a  step  forward  in  requir- 
ing Federal  facilities  to  comply  with 
the  same  environmental  laws  with 
which  everyone  else  must  comply. 
This  House  ought  to  enact  it  not  just 
because  it  is  good  law  but  because  it 
follows  the  good  neighbor  policy  this 
Nation  should  be  concerned  about. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar). 


Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues, why  are  we  here  today?  We 
are  here  for  three  reasons:  First  of  all. 
our  failure  over  the  decades  to  deal 
with  the  problem  that  all  of  us  know 
has  been  there,  which  is  the  unequal 
application  of  the  environmental  laws 
of  our  country,  one  standard  for  busi- 
ness, one  standard  for  our  Federal  fa- 
cilities. Second,  once  we  recognized 
our  failure,  we  did  not  set  it  as  a  prior- 
ity to  clean  up  these  sites,  and,  finally, 
it  is  that  because  of  the  failure  of  our 
own  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
against  its  own  agencies  to  make  sure 
that  our  citizens  would  not  be  jeopard- 
ized in  their  health  and  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  we  need 
H.R.  1056.  That  is  why  we  should 
demand  that  it  pass  today.  It  is  not 
only  good  law.  It  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bates!. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1056,  the  Federal  fa- 
cility compliance  with  RCRA.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Eckart]  for  his  work  in  drafting  this 
legislation  that  will  ensure  greater 
compliance  by  Federal  facilities  with 
requirements  of  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act  for  manage- 
ment, treatment,  storage,  and  disposal 
of  hazardous  and  solid  wastes. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  in  Cali- 
fornia is  urgent.  In  San  Diego  County, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  the 
largest  single  generator  of  hazardous 
waste,  accounting  for  23  percent  of  the 
93.000  tons  produced  annually.  There 
are  at  least  15  sites  where  the  Navy 
has  disposed  -solvents,  oils,  various 
chemicals,  pesticides,  and  explosives. 

A  recent  study  of  five  sites  on  an  am- 
phibious base  in  Coronado  concluded 
that  "the  potential  for  off-site  migra- 
tion of  wastes  via  tidal  interaction 
with  contaminates  is  considered  high." 
The  contaminates  include  thousands 
of  gallons  of  waste  lubricating  oils, 
paints,  thinners,  and  solvents. 

The  Federal  Government  should 
comply  with  the  same  laws  that  pri- 
vate industry  must  obey.  We  owe  it  to 
the  public  and  the  environment  to 
pass  this  vitally  important  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  BilirakisI. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Federal  Facili- 
ties Compliance  Act  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important 
measure. 

The  Federal  Facilities  Compliance 
Act  will  assure  greater  compliance  by 
Federal  facilities  with  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 
known  as  RCRA.  As  you  know.  RCRA 
regulates  the  management,  treatment, 
storage,  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste.  The  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  facili- 
ties together  generate  approximately 


20  million  tons  of  hazardous  or  mixed 
hazardous  and  radioactive  waste  annu- 
ally. 

H.R.  1056  will  accomplish  two  goals. 
First,  it  will  clarify  that  States  have 
the  authority  to  assess  civil  fines  and 
penalties  against  Federal  facilities 
which  do  not  comply  with  RCRA  re- 
quirements. Until  this  time.  States 
have  been  divided  with  regard  to  the 
authority  to  levy  fines  and  penalties 
against  Federal  facilities.  The  State 
courts  in  California.  Washington,  and 
North  Carolina  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  state  that  Congress  did  not 
clearly  and  unambiguously  waive  sov- 
ereign immunity  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  civil  penalties. 

Other  State  courts  in  Ohio  and 
Maine  have  resolved  this  differently 
and  have  in  fact  found  that  RCRA 
clearly  permits  the  recovery  of  civil 
penalties.  H.R.  1056  will  remove  any 
ambiguity  and  permit  States  to  assess 
fines  and  penalties  against  Federal  fa- 
cilities just  as  municipalities,  individ- 
uals, and  private  facilities  are  subject 
to. 

In  addition,  this  bill  explicitly  grants 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPA]  the  authority  to  bring  adminis- 
trative enforcement  actions  against 
Federal  facilities.  The  EPA  uses  ad- 
ministrative actions  for  enforcement 
of  hazardous  waste  regulations.  H.R. 
1056  would  define  "person"  under 
RCRA  to  include  each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States.  RCRA  will  now  parallel 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Act.  the  Comprehensive  Environmen- 
tal Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  which  we  refer  to  as  "Su- 
perfund."  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act.  and  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  all  of 
which  treat  Federal  agencies  as  "per- 
sons." 

During  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
1056.  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  ma- 
jority. This  amendment  requires  that 
States  use  strictly  for  environmental 
restoration  projects  any  fines  collected 
for  violations  of  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA]  by  a 
Federal  facility.  Instead  of  these  Fed- 
eral taxpayers'  dollars  going  into  the 
State's  general  treasury  to  be  spent  in 
any  manner,  as  is  the  current  law.  I 
believe  these  moneys  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  environment. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
state  that  this  bill,  although  not  per- 
fect, will  eliminate  the  current  dual 
standard  and  instead  simply  subject 
Federal  facilities  to  the  same  substan- 
tive and  procedural  RCRA  require- 
ments as  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  companies  are  subject  to. 

D  1240 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  environmental  problems  at  our 
Federal  facilities  are  unprecedented. 
Day  after  day  we  read  about  environ- 
mental contamination  throughout  our 
Federal  complex.  The  Department  of 
Justice  launched  a  criminal  investiga- 
tion into  possible  environmental  viola- 
tions at  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear  weap- 
ons plant.  Most  recently,  Eiiergy  Sec- 
retary Watkins  stated  that  "the  un- 
derlying operating  philosophy  and  cul- 
ture of  DOE  was  that  adequate  pro- 
duction of  defense  nuclear  materials 
and  a  healthy,  safe  environment  were 
not  compatible  objectives." 

It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  is  held  fully  accountable  for  en- 
vironmental violations  just  as  private 
industry  and  municipalities  are.  In 
1976  Congress  enacted  section  6001  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  Recovery 
Act  [RCRA]  with  the  intent  of  hold- 
ing Federal  facilities  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  as  private  industry. 
State  agencies,  and  municipalities. 
Some  State  courts,  however,  in  cases 
involving  civil  penalties  against  Feder- 
al facilities,  have  ruled  that  Congress 
did  not  clearly  waive  the  sovereign  im- 
munity of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  civil  penalties. 

H.R.  1056  would  make  it  clear  that 
Federal  facilities  are  subject  to  re- 
quirements of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  under  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act,  including 
administrative  orders  and  civil  and 
criminal  penalties.  This  bill  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  States  and 
their  ability  to  assess  penalties  against 
Federal  facilities  for  environmental 
violations.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

National  Association  of 

Attorneys  General, 
Washington,  DC,  July  13.  1989. 

MEMORANDDll 

To:  All  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 
Re:  Urging  Support  for  H.R.  1056. 

We,  the  undersigned,  urge  you  to  vote  and 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  H.R.  1056,  legislation 
which  would  clarify  the  waiver  of  federal 
sovereign  immunity  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote  in  the  full  House.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General 
(NAAG).  a  bipartisan  organization  com- 
prised of  the  chief  legal  officers  of  the 
states  and  jurisdictions,  strongly  supports 
this  bill.  This  is  a  priority  issue  on  our  legis- 
lative agenda  and  we  express  our  enthusias- 
tic support  for  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion In  support  of  H.R.  1056,  which  the  As- 
sociation Just  adopted  at  our  Summer  Meet- 
ing. 

There  has  been  a  split  in  the  courts  on  the 
issue  of  waiver  of  federal  sovereign  immuni- 
ty under  RCRA.  H.R.  1056  is  needed:  (1)  to 
ensure  that  federal  agencies  comply  with 
state  and  federal  laws  so  that  they  manage 
their  hazardous  wastes  In  a  safe  manner  (2) 
to  subject  federal  facilities  to  the  same  ac- 
countability   and   substantive   enforcement 


provisions  that  apply  to  state  agencies,  mu- 
nicipalities, smd  private  industries;  and  (3) 
to  guarantee  proper  management  of  federal 
facilities  in  the  future.  We  believe  that  en- 
suring environmental  compliance  now  will 
save  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  in  po- 
tential cleanup  costs  in  the  future. 

It  is  indeed  an  anomaly  that  our  state  fa- 
cilities are  subject  to  penalties  imposed  by 
the  federal  government  for  non-compliance 
with  federal  envirorunental  laws  whUe  the 
reverse  does  not  hold  true.  We  believe  that 
fairness  in  the  implementation  of  the  laws 
should  exist  and  that  states  should  have  the 
capabilities  of  imposing  penalties  upon  fed- 
eral fsu:ilities  for  violations  of  environmen- 
tal laws  for  the  same  reasons  as  penalties 
are  imposed  by  the  federal  government. 
Penalties  serve  as  an  essential  deterrent 
factor  against  future  violations  and  also 
help  to  obtain  compliance  with  the  laws. 
The  threat  of  a  civil  penalty  is  an  essential 
tool  in  the  states  enforcement  arsenal.  EPA 
has  delegated  authority  for  the  RCRA  pro- 
gram in  approximately  45  jurisdictions  and 
H.R.  1056  would  provide  a  logical  and  essen- 
tial enforcement  tool  to  carry  out  that  mis- 
sion. 

Waiver  of  federal  sovereign  immunity  is 
not  a  new  concept.  Other  environmental 
acts  such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  and  the  Medical  Waste 
Tracking  Act  of  1988  (Subtitle  J)  all  waive 
federal  sovereign  immunity  for  civil  penal- 
ties against  federal  facilities.  The  states 
have  exercised  their  authority  in  these 
areas  in  a  responsible  manner  and  we  be- 
lieve they  will  continue  to  do  so  under 
RCRA  as  well  as  under  other  environmental 
acts  as  they  have  in  the  past.  A  recent 
NAAG  survey  and  testimony  from  EPA  offi- 
cials have  confirmed  that  penalties  to  date 
have  not  been  excessive. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  following:  (1) 
under  the  existing  envirormiental  statute. 
Congress  has  given  EPA  and  the  states  the 
major  role  in  establishing  cleanup  priorities: 
(2)  the  existing  language  of  the  statute  al- 
ready provides  clearcut  injunctive  authority 
for  states  to  compel  federal  facilities  or 
other  persons  to  abide  by  corrective  action 
schedules;  and  (3)  when  the  state  sues  a  fed- 
eral agency  to  obtain  penalties  for  viola- 
tions, the  federal  government  routinely  re- 
moves the  case  to  federal  district  court;  thus 
a  federal  district  court  judge  determines  the 
penalty. 

A  safeguard  is  already  built  into  Section 
6001  of  RCRA  to  address  those  limited  situ- 
ations where  compliance  with  the  hazardous 
waste  laws  may  raise  national  security  con- 
cerns. The  President  has  clear  authority  to 
"exempt  any  solid  waste  management  facili- 
ty of  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality in  the  executive  branch  from  compli- 
ance with  such  a  requirement  if  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so." 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  of  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Reilly's  support  for  H.R.  1056  and 
that  he  has  proposed  to  convene  a  state-fed- 
eral conference  to  discuss  cleanup  priorities. 
We  commend  him  for  this  cooperative  fed- 
eralism approach  on  what  has  been  an  ad- 
versarial relationship  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment regiu-ding  federal  facilities.  It 
would  be  far  more  constructive  to  spend  our 
limited  resources  on  environmental  enforce- 
ment and  compliance  than  on  time-consum- 
ing and  expensive  litigation  with  the  federal 
government.  A  cooperative  relationship 
should  be  developed;  it  is  then  that  the 
state-federal  partnership  that  is  essential  to 


resolve  these  pressing  envirormiental  prob- 
lems can  be  strengthened. 

H.R.  1056.  will  help  restore  the  public's 
confidence  in  government's  sa)ility  to  ad- 
dress the  major  environmental  problems 
that  have  developed  in  connection  with  fed- 
eral facilities,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Rock  Flats  plant.  We  would  appre- 
ciate your  vote  in  support  of  H.R.  1056, 
which  will  help  us  more  effectively  address 
the  very  serious  environmental  problems 
that  we  are  encountering  In  our  states. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  a  bill  very  important  to 
my  State  of  Idaho,  the  Pacifk:  Northwest  and 
the  entire  Natk>n. 

This  bill  will  bring  Federal  facilities  under  the 
same  rules  of  the  Resource  Conservation  arxi 
Recovery  Act  that  currently  apply  to  faciiities 
owned  by  States  and  private  businesses.  For 
the  water  on  whk;h  my  constitutents  depervi 
for  their  very  livelihood,  this  is  vital. 

In  Idaho  we  have  a  very  positive  relatiorv 
ship  with  our  Federal  facilities;  namely  the 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  at 
Idaho  Falls  and  the  Mountain  htome  Air  Force 
Base.  They  have  been  very  good  neighbors. 

However,  in  order  to  guarantee  that  the 
State  of  Idaho  retains  a  vital  interest  in  the 
quality  of  its  water  arxi  other  natural  re- 
sources, I  think  that  it  is  vital  to  pass  H.R. 
1056.  By  passing  this  bill  we  will  be  serving 
notk:e  to  facility  managers,  both  good  and 
bad,  that  they  should  observe  the  la«vs  that 
everyone  else  must  already  compty  with. 

States  presently  have  the  authority  under 
the  Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water  Acts  to  impose 
penalties;  H.R.  1056  will  extend  that  ability  to 
RCRA.  As  I  see  it,  this  is  a  State's  rights 
Issue — a  State's  right  to  oversee  the  oper- 
ations of  Federal  facilities  as  they  affect  tiie 
environment. 

As  already  mentkxied  on  this  fioor  today, 
the  State  of  Washington  has  recentty  entered 
into  a  joint  agreement  for  the  cieanup  of  ttie 
Hanford  site.  This  was  certainty  a  wekx>med 
event  for  citizens  of  the  Northwest,  txjt  one 
that  could  have  conf)e  atxxjt  sooner.  By  giving 
States  the  ability  to  impose  fines  and  other 
penalties  for  noncompliance,  I  am  corrfkjent 
that  any  future  cleanup  agreement  for  the 
Idaho  site  will  be  entered  into  by  the  Oepart- 
ment  of  Energy  with  a  great  degree  of  sinceri- 
ty— knowing  full  well  that  faikire  to  cleanup 
the  messes  they  have  made  will  result  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  unleashing  Its  legal  forces 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  ttiat  H.R.  1056  is  irrv 
portant  for  our  States  and  urge  my  colieagues 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1056. 

This  t)ill  is  needed  to  ensure  that  all  our  citi- 
zens are  protected  from  every  source  of  toxk; 
pollutnn.  regardless  of  wttether  the  source  of 
that  pollution  is  put>lk;  or  private. 

In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  several  Federal 
facilities  have  had  serious  hazardous  waste 
problems. 

There  is  no  reason  for  tfte  people  of  my 
State,  or  the  people  of  your  State,  to  suffer 
Isecause  Federal  facilities  refuse  to  comply 
with  our  basic  environnoental  laws. 

The  Resource  Conservatk>n  and  Recovery 
Act  [RCRA]  is  our  first  line  of  defer>se  In  pre- 
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ventmg  future  Superfund  sites  It  has  tieen 
shown  that  if  RCRA  procedures  are  followed, 
poHulion  IS  prevented.  For  this  reason,  rt  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  ttie  health  and  safety  of 
this  country  that  everyone  be  forced  to 
comply  with  its  regulations— not  just  private 
companies.  State  government  and  local  mu- 
nicipalities. 

How  can  we — ttie  Federal  Goverment— tell 
private  business  to  clean  up  their  act  with  any 
crediisilrty — wt>en  our  own  house  is  not  in 
order? 

Directly  related  to  the  compliance  of  this 
law.  is  the  ability  to  assess  fines  and  penali- 
ties. 

Hazardous  waste  producers  are  more  lil^ely 
to  abide  by  the  taw  when  fines  are  significant 
and  enforced. 

Only  the  looming  threat  of  a  fine  arxl  the 
auttxjrity  to  assess  them  will  give  States  the 
tools  ttiey  need  to  continue  in  their  protection 
of  tfie  environment  We  cannot  allow  any  Fed- 
eral facility  to  continue  on  the  course  of  pollut- 
ing tt>e  Nation's  water  and  air 

For  the  health  of  your  constituents  and  tt>e 
future  of  the  environment.  I  urge  you  to  vote 
in  favor  of  H.R.  1056. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  the  Feder- 
al Facility  Compliartce  Act.  a  measure  that 
would  restore  environmental  accountability  at 
Federal  facilities. 

It  IS  an  unfortunate  fact  that  Federal  facili- 
ties nam  lag  behind  private  irxJustry  in  devel- 
oping a  proper  commitment  to  environmental 
protection.  Recent  incidents,  such  as  trie  ille- 
gal Storage  and  disposal  of  hazardous  waste 
at  ttie  Department  of  Energy's  installation  at 
Rocky  Flats.  CO,  show  tfiat  Federal  faolities 
are  among  ttie  worst  polluters  of  tfie  environ- 
ment 

As  a  former  Governor  and  Attorney  Gener- 
al, I  can  appreciate  ttie  frustration  that  is  felt 
at  the  State  level  in  ttie  inability  to  hold  ac- 
countable ttie  Federal  Government  for  envi- 
ronmental violations.  It  is  indeed  a  hypocnsy 
ttiat  State  facilities  are  subject  to  penalties  im- 
posed by  ttie  Federal  Government  for  envirorv 
mental  violations  while  Federal  facilities  enfoy 
sovereign  immunity. 

As  a  member  of  ttie  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  recognize,  but  disagree  with, 
concerns  ttiat  enforcement  of  civil  penalties 
may  adversely  impact  our  h4ation's  defense  in- 
stallations. In  providing  for  ttie  common  de- 
fense, we  must  consider  protection  of  our  Na- 
tion's well-t>e«ng  from  an  environmental  stand- 
point For  over  a  decade,  military  installations 
have  conducted  ttieir  operations  subiect  to 
State  civil  penalty  auttionty  under  ttie  Clean 
Air  and  Safe  Dnnking  Water  Acts  with  no  ad- 
verse impact  on  military  readiness. 

It  IS  unfair  ttiat  ttie  Federal  Government  as- 
sumes a  "Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do  "  policy  with 
respect  to  Federal  facilities.  This  measure 
would  eliminate  ttits  double  standard  ttiat 
allows  ttie  Federal  Government  to  ignore  the 
laws  that  it  expects  States,  municipalities,  and 
private  Industry  to  abide  by. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  today  to 
voice  my  strong  support  for  ttie  Federal  Faali- 
ties  Compliance  Act  of  1969. 

As  ctiarman  of  ttie  Sutx:ommittee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources.  Agriculture  Research,  and  En- 
vironment ttie  auttionzing  subcommittee  for 


ttie  Department  of  Energy's  Environment, 
Safety,  and  Health  Division,  I  am  all  too  famil- 
iar with  ttie  threat  to  human  health  and  the 
environment  piosed  by  Federal  facilities. 

Wtierever  we  ctioose  to  focus  our  atten- 
tion— Rocky  Flats.  Savannah  River.  Femald  or 
Hanford — the  double  standard  that  has  exist- 
ed lor  the  Department  of  Energy  [DOE]  has 
resulted  in  toxic  and  radioactive  contamination 
of  the  environment  and  the  citizens  in  ttie 
areas  surrounding  the  facilities. 

Many  people  have  suffered  from  ttie  dan- 
gerous delusion  that  the  nuclear  energy  pro- 
duced for  national  safety  is  somehow  less 
threatening  than  that  produced  to  light  our 
homes. 

Expenence  has  now  clearly  shown  us.  to 
the  contrary,  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  De- 
partment's nuclear  reactor  and  weapons  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  the  immunity  from  prosecution 
of  the  employees  of  ttie  Department  and  ttie 
Government  contractors  that  operate  the  fa- 
cilities, has  made  the  Department  of  Energy 
one  of  the  worst  piolluters  in  our  country. 

A  clear  example  of  the  flagrant  disregard  for 
the  environment,  safety  and  health  at  DOE  fa- 
cilities can  t)e  found  by  examining  the  number 
of  technically  trained  employees  at  txsth  the 
field  offices  and  within  the  program  offices. 

At  ttie  Rocky  Flats  field  office,  for  example, 
no  more  than  5  of  the  approximately  70  em- 
ployees are  technically  trained  to  oversee  the 
environmental,  safety,  and  health  needs  of  the 
facility 

The  present  fiasco  at  Rocky  Flats  is  not 
surpnsing  in  light  of  the  fact  that  employees 
who  are  intent  on  maximizing  production  out- 
numt)er  environment  and  safety  personnel  by 
more  than  eight  to  one. 

While  Energy  Secretary  Admiral  Watkins 
has  taken  commendable  steps  to  end  the 
practices  that  have  brought  us  to  this  situa- 
tion, we  are  still  faced  with  a  legacy  of  toxic 
waste  dumps  that  must  t>e  cleaned  up. 

This  bill  will  help  end  the  dangerous  double 
standard  applying  to  Federal  facilities  and  rec- 
ognize the  reality  that  protecting  human  health 
and  the  environment  requires  a  single  stand- 
ard, applicat)le  to  all. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  Mr,  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
opposition  to  H  R  1056  I  believe  this  is  a  well 
intentioned  tMll  and  concur  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  want  Federal  facilities  to  oper- 
ate in  an  environmentally  safe  manner.  How- 
ever, I  have  many  reservations  atxxit  H.R. 
1056  and  believe  it  goes  too  far  in  expanding 
ttie  enforcement  mechanisms  for  achieving 
safe  operations. 

This  bill  does  not  differentiate  between  non- 
compliance and  cleanup,  contains  ambiguous 
sovereign  immunity  language,  is  retroactive, 
and  does  not  require  nx>ney  from  fines  to  be 
applied  to  ttie  causal  prot}lem 

Equally  important,  if  not  more  so,  is  that 
H.R  1056  woukj  allow  ttie  prioritization  of 
cleanup  and  compliance  efforts  to  t>e  decided 
t>y  administrative  orders  of  ttie  Envwonmental 
Protection  Agency,  civil  suits,  and  50  State  at- 
torneys general.  We  should  not  subject  ttie 
Defense  Department  and  ttie  Energy  Depart- 
ment to  ttiese  constraints.  Ttie  altocation  of 
scarce  Federal  resources  for  our  national  de- 
fense and  energy  independence  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  t>e  determined  t)y  such  a  divisive, 
urxxxxdinated  process. 


We  should  allow  ttie  Federal  Government  to 
continue  its  "worst-first"  cleanup  polrcy  with 
the  appropriate  input  from  Federal  agencies 
ttiemselves.  Congress,  and  affected  parties.  In 
this  way  we  will  achieve  the  most  responsive 
policy  possible.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  H.R.  1056  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  Federal  faalities 
are  among  the  worse  polluters  in  the  country 

The  Departments  of  Energy  and  Defense 
alone  generate  about  20  million  tons  of  haz- 
ardous and  radk>active  waste  each  year.  In 
ttie  last  four  decades,  ttiese  Departments 
have  tieen  remarkably  Irresponsible  in  dispos- 
ing of  this  waste. 

The  DOE  has  already  acknowledged  having 
polluted  the  ground  water  and  jeopardizing  the 
safety  of  citizens  in  sites  all  around  the  coun- 
try, including:  Hanford,  Savannah  River,  Fer- 
nalc!,  Rocky  Flats,  and  at  Livermore,  in  my 
own  district. 

Worse  still,  the  DOE  has  lied  about  poison- 
ing the  environment.  At  the  Fernald  facility  in 
Ohio,  the  DOE  admitted  to  greatly  underrepre- 
senting  the  amount  of  radioactive  waste  that  it 
spewed  into  the  community 

In  the  past.  Federal  agencies  have  not  been 
held  accountable  for  their  environmental  prob- 
lems. States  could  not  enforce  crucial  environ- 
mental statutes  against  Federal  facilities.  The 
EPA  relies  heavily  upon  States  to  enforce 
these  statutes. 

H.R  1056  clarifies  that  States  can  levy 
fines  against  Federal  facilities  for  violations  of 
environmental  laws.  It's  clear  that  monetary 
penalties  are  the  most  effective  way  to  force 
Federal  agencies  to  act  responsibly  in  dealing 
with  hazardous  waste. 

Presklent  Bush  has  called  himself  the  "En- 
vironment President."  Admiral  Watkins.  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  says  he  will  ustier  in  a  new 
safety  culture  at  the  DOE.  I  think  H.R.  1056 
sends  exactly  the  right  message — talk  is 
cheap,  gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  protect  the 
environment,  put  your  money  wtiere  your 
mouth  IS. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  under 
consideration  today  is  rattier  straightforward.  It 
IS  a  reaffirmation  of  a  pnnciple  of  equity  wtiicti 
was  originally  established  by  Congress  in 
1976.  It  simply  confirms  ttiat  all  aspects  of  our 
hazardous  waste  law— the  Resource  Conser- 
vatkxi  and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA] — applies  to 
Federal  agencies  just  as  it  applies  to  States, 
munk:ipaiities.  and  private  corporations.  H.R. 
1056  accomplisties  this  t>y  specifying  ttiat  any 
Federal  polluter  may  t>e  assessed  fines  and 
civil  penalties  for  hazardous  waste  violations, 
and  ttiat  Federal  and  State  enforcement  o^ 
cials  tiave  ttie  authority  to  bring  administrative 
enforcement  actions  against  Federal  agerxMS 
to  obtain  compliance  with  RCRA. 

The  record  of  environmental  compliance  at 
Federal  facilities  is  a  disgrace.  It  is  a  history  of 
improper  handling  and  disposal  practices 
which  tiave  resulted  in  threats  to  ttie  healtti 
and  safety  of  citizens  in  neigtiboring  communi- 
ties, and  multi-billion-dollar  cleanup  costs  for 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Yet,  even  as  ttie  rest  of  ttie  Nation  recog- 
nized ttie  need  to  reduce  waste  generation 
and  improve  disposal  practices.  Federal  agen- 
cies resisted  at  every  turn.  Instead  of  being  a 
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leader,  the  U.S.  Government— one  of  ttie  larg- 
est generators  of  hazardous  waste  in  tt>e 
Natk>n— was  a  laggard  In  complying  with  its 
own  waste  laws  and  regulations.  Supported  by 
the  Justice  Department,  Federal  agencies 
argued  that  the  intent  of  RCRA  was  undear, 
and  ttiey  were  exempt  from  key  enforcement 
mechanisms  of  ttie  law.  For  too  kxig,  our 
Government  has  operated  under  tttis  dual 
standard  of  enforcement,  wtiereby  Federal 
and  State  enforcement  agencies  can  move 
aggressively  against  private  violators,  State 
agencies,  and  munk^ipalities,  t>ut  are  relegated 
to  cajoling  and  tiargainlng  with  Federal  pollut- 
ers. As  a  result,  the  creditiillty  of  our  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  the  environment  has  t>een  serious- 
ly damaged,  and  the  morale  of  enforcement 
officials  dedicated  to  equal  application  of  our 
Natk)n's  environmental  laws  has  suffered. 

The  tragic  and  embarrassing  situation  at 
Rocky  Flats,  wtiere  a  Federal  facility  was 
raided  by  a  cadre  of  agents  from  our  Nation's 
top  law  enforcement  agency,  is  only  ttie  latest 
manifestation  of  the  senpus  environmental 
problems  that  can  occur^'when  any  indlvklual, 
company,  or  agency  t)elieves  it  Is  atiove  ttie 
law. 

The  timing  couldn't  be  more  appropriate  for 
passage  of  this  bill.  The  President  has  fre- 
quently proclaimed  his  commitment  to  improv- 
ing ttie  environment.  Energy  Secretary  Wat- 
kins recently  announced  that  proper  envirorv 
ment  and  safety  practices  would  be  ttie  pri- 
mary goals  at  DOE  facilities.  It  is  now  time  to 
start  to  make  good  on  these  promises.  We 
can  do  that  by  passing  H.R.  1056  and  reaf- 
flmiing  ttiat  no  entity  Including  ttie  Federal 
Government,  can  disregard  the  environmental 
laws  of  ttie  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  tiave  been  an  early  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  1056.  and  want  to  congratulate 
Chairman  Dingell,  and  the  ctiairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Luken,  for  their  fine  vwxk 
on  this  legislation.  I  especially  want  to  conv 
mend  our  colleague,  Mr.  Eckart,  for  ttie  hard 
work  he  has  put  into  this  tiill  over  ttie  last  2 
years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  is  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  each  section  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  1056 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

MCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLK. 

This  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Federal  Fa- 
ciUtles  Compliance  Act  of  1989". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 


If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 2. 
The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  t.  APPLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  TO 
FEDERAL  FACILITIES. 

(a)  IH  Genzrai..— Section  6001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6961)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  Iw  Gemkrai..— "  after 
■6001."; 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
management"  t>efore  "in  the  same  manner": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  'The  Federal,  State,  inter- 
state, and  local  sut>stantive  and  procedural 
requirements  referred  to  in  this  sul>section 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  all  admistra- 
tive  orders  and  all  civil  administrative  penal- 
ties and  fines.";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  foUowing:  "For  purposes  of  enforcing 
any  such  sutistantive  or  procedural  require- 
ment (including,  but  not  limited  to.  any  in- 
junctive relief,  administrative  order,  or  civil 
or  administrative  penalty  or  fine)  against 
any  such  department,  agency,  or  Instnmien- 
tallty,  the  United  States  hereby  expressly 
waives  any  immunity  otherwise  applicable 
to  the  United  States.  No  agent,  employee,  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  shall  be  person- 
ally liable  for  any  civil  penalty  under  any 
Federal  or  State  solid  or  hazardous  waste 
law  with  respect  to  any  act  or  omission 
within  the  scope  of  his  official  duties.  An 
agent,  employee,  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  sliall  Y>e  subject  to  any  criminal  sanc- 
tion (including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  fine 
or  imprisonment)  under  any  Federal  or 
State  solid  or  hazardous  waste  law.  but  no 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  subject 
to  any  such  sanction.". 

(b)  Adiiinistrative  Ei«FORc:Eif£ifT  Ac- 
tions.—Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sutisec- 
tion: 

"(b)      AmCINISTRATIVE      ENrORCEMKNT      Ac- 

TioMS.— (1)  The  Administrator  may  com- 
mence an  administrative  enforcement  action 
against  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive,  legislative,  or  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
pursuant  to  the  enforcement  authorities 
contained  in  this  Act.  The  Administrator 
shall  initiate  an  administrative  enforcement 
action  against  such  a  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  an  action 
would  be  initiated  any  another  person.  Any 
voluntary  resolution  or  settlement  of  such 
an  action  shall  tie  set  forth  in  a  consent 
order. 

"(2)  No  administrative  order  issued  to 
such  a  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity shall  l>ecome  final  until  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  Adminis- 
trator.". 

AMENDMENT  OrrCRED  BY  MR.  BILIRAKIS 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bilirakis:  In 
section  2(b),  insert  at  the  end  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  added  (page  6,  after  line  4) 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection  (and  malie  ap- 
propriate conforming  amendments): 

"(c)  Limitation  on  State  Use  or  Funds 

COLLBCTED     FROM     P'EDERAL     GOVERNMENT.— 

Unless  a  State  constitution  requires  the 
funds  to  l>e  used  in  a  different  manner,  all 
funds  collected  by  a  State  from  the  Federal 


Government  from  penalties  and  fines  im- 
posed for  violation  of  any  sulvtantive  or 
procedural  requirement  referred  to  in  8ul>- 
section  (a)  stiall  Yte  used  by  the  State  only 
for  projects  designed  to  improve  or  protect 
the  environment  or  to  defray  the  costs  of 
environmental  protection  or  enforcement.". 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Luken].  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee; the  gentleman  from  iCn.niqM^  [Mr. 
WHITTAKER],  the  ranking  minority 
member;  and  very  particularly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  E^^kabt]. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Schaefer]  for  their  assistance 
and  willingness  and  operunindedness, 
if  you  will,  in  working  out  this  amend- 
ment in  its  concept.  Especially  I  would 
also  want  to  thank  the  majority  and 
minority  staff  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  requires  that  States  use 
any  fines  collected  for  violations  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  [RCRA]  by  a  Federal  facility 
on  environmental  restoration  projects. 
Instead  of  these  Federal  taxpayers' 
dollars  going  into  the  State's  general 
treasury  to  be  spend  in  any  manner,  as 
is  current  law,  I  believe  very  strongly, 
as  I  said  earlier,  that  this  money 
should  be  return  to  the  enviroimient. 

This  amendment  is.  I  think,  a  matter 
of  environmental  equity.  If  States  re- 
ceive money  because  a  Federal  facility 
has  harmed  the  envirormient  through 
a  violation  of  RCRA,  the  money  col- 
lected through  fines  and  penalties 
ought  to  be  returned  to  the  environ- 
ment in  the  form  of  restoration 
project.  I  guess  I  would  put  it  in  terms 
of  it  came  as  a  result  of  dirt,  and, 
therefore,  should  go  back  to  clean  up 
the  dirt. 

My  amendment  leaves  plenty  of 
flexibility  I  think  for  the  State  to  des- 
ignate what  types  of  environmental 
restoration  projects,  but  it  does  re- 
quire that  the  States  spend  the  money 
on  the  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  since  it  is  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  use  of  Feder- 
al moneys  derived  from  fines  and  pen- 
alties levied  for  RCRA  violations 
against  facilities. 

Mr.  THOl^AS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  always  a  great  experi- 
ence to  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
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Florida.  He  did  offer  this  amendment 
in  a  little  different  form  at  the  sub- 
committee level,  and  at  that  time  we 
opposed  it  on  the  basis  that  it  needed 
some  work. 

That  work  has  been  accomplished. 
The  amendment  has  been  modified  so 
that  this  side  is  willing  to  accept  it,  i^ 
glad  to  accept  it.  and  congratulates 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment.  We  will  support 
it. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  work  out  the 
details  on  this  particular  amendment. 
I  conunend  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da for  bringing  this  to  our  attention. 

What  it  is  going  to  do  basically  is  it 
is  going  to  deter  a  lot  of  these  possible 
high,  expensive  fines  and  penalties 
that  have  been  talked  about  because 
they  cannot  be  used  for  education  or 
any  type  of  highways  or  anything  else. 
They  will  go  for  environmental  pur- 
poses. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  ingenuity  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  amendment.  He 
showed  determination  and  common 
sense  during  the  committee  delibera 
tions.  and  though  his  amendments 
were  not  successful  at  that  level,  he 
did  show  a  willingness  to  compromise 
to  a  point  where  it  did  make  the 
amendment  satisfactory  now  on  the 
floor. 

I  supported  his  amendment  even  in 
its  original  form,  and  I  am  enthusias- 
tic in  supporting  it  now. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  his  amendment,  as  amended  now 
or  modified,  is  100  percent  compatible 
with  an  amendment  I  consider  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  well-being  of 
the  overall  bill,  and  that  is  the  amend- 
ment yet  to  be  coming  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray].  So  I 
enthusiastically  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilirakis]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UfENDMENT  OPTDtKD  BY  MR.  RAY 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ray:  In  sec- 
tion 2ib).  insert  at  the  end  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  added  (page  6,  after  line  4) 
the  following  new  subsection  (and  make  ap- 
propriate conforming  amendments): 

■(c)  Exemption. —The  waiver  of  sovereign 
Immunity  under  subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  an  administrative  or  civil  action 
that  .seeks  to  impose  fines  or  penalties  for  a 
violation  of.  or  a  violation  arising  out  of.  a 
requirement  for  corrective  action  for  past 
.solid  and  hazardous  waste  disposal.  Includ- 
ing action  under  section  30O4(u)  of  this  Act, 
section  3008(hi  of  this  Act,  or  comparable 
Slate,  interstate,  or  local  provisions.". 

Mr.  ECKART  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect 
of  my  amendment  is  to  modify  the 
waiver  of  .sovereign  immunity  present- 
ly found  in  H.R.  1056  in  one  important 
way.  In  its  current  form,  the  sovereign 
immunity  waiver  in  the  bill  would 
permit  State  and  local  agencies  to 
impose  fines  and  penalties  against 
Federal  facilities  in  order  to  compel 
not  only  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA].  but  also  to 
compel  corrective  action.  Corrective 
action  refers  to  cleanup  activities,  and 
H.R.  1056  would  extend  the  liability  of 
Federal  facilities  for  their  inability  to 
comply  with  corrective  action  require- 
ments. My  amendment  would  leave 
the  sovereign  immunity  waivei  intact 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  Federal  facility 
compliance,  but  would  limit  the  waiver 
as  It  pertains  to  corrective  action. 

The  ability  to  undertake  corrective 
action  is  largely  a  matter  of  resources, 
and  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  ignores 
the  fact  that  Congress  may  and  prob- 
ably will  limit  the  amount  of  money 
which  may  be  provided  to  clean  up 
Federal  facilities  with  environmental 
problems.  Giving  the  States  the  power 
to  levy  fines  and  penalties  for  failures 
to  fully  implement  corrective  action 
requirements  will  lead  to  several  inef- 
ficient and  undesirable  effects  for  the 
cleanup  program  nationwide.  For  one 
thing,  the  notion  of  a  national  system 
of  cleanups  based  on  a  worst  first  pri- 
ority scheme  will  go  out  the  window 
because  of  the  ad  hoc  imposition  of 
fines  and  penalties  by  States  who  will 
have  little  concern  for  the  relative 
danger  to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment posed  by  sites  outside  their 
jurisdiction.  For  example,  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ohio  is  likely  to  have 
little  regard  for  arguments  that  a  site 
in  California  requires  corrective  action 
before  one  in  Ohio  because  the  Cali- 
fornia site  poses  a  greater  threat  to 
the  local  population.  In  addition, 
money  for  cleanups  would  not  be  bal- 
anced with  money  to  ensure  that  Fed- 


eral facilities  can  continue  to  perform 
their  missions.  Congress  and  not  the 
States  is  in  the  best  position  to  make 
judgments  about  balancing  cleanup 
priorities,  funding  decisions  and  mis- 
sion requirements. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  rectify 
the  inequity  created  by  H.R.  1056  by 
limiting  the  sovereign  immunity 
waiver  so  that  the  waiver  would  only 
apply  to  failures  by  Federal  facilities 
to  address  ongoing  compliance  activi- 
ties, not  corrective  action.  This  amend- 
ment would  strike  the  balance  which 
is  missing  from  the  present  bill  of  the 
need  for  environmental  restoration 
with  the  requirement  that  Federal  fa- 
cilities perform  their  mission  within 
funding  constraints.  This  amendment 
does  not  effect  the  ability  of  States  to 
fine,  penalize  or  take  other  enforce- 
ment action  against  Federal  facilities 
when  hazardous  waste  management 
activities  do  not  comply  with  law  and 
regulations.  Federal  facilities  should 
comply  with  environmental  laws,  and 
H.R.  1056  does  not  need  the  unwar- 
ranted lever  of  compelled  corrective 
action  to  ensure  that  they  do. 

The  virtue  in  my  amendment  is  that 
it  allows  the  States  to  have  the  mecha- 
nisms for  ensuring  that  the  environ^ 
mental  activities  of  Federal  facilities 
comply  with  environmental  laws  while 
at  the  same  time  leaving  the  central- 
ized control  of  our  national  cleanup 
effort  with  Congress.  I  submit  that 
this  approach  represents  a  reasonable 
balance  of  the  important  priorities  in- 
volved with  environmental  restoration, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

King  &  Spalding. 
Atlanta,  GA.  Apnl  5.  1989. 
Hon.  Richard  Ray, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Ray:  At  your  request, 
I  reviewed  H.R.  1056,  which  is  a  proposed 
amendment  to  that  part  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  usually  known  as  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (or 
■RCRA").  Based  on  my  experience  in  the 
Executive  and  Judicial  Branches,  my  strong 
view  is  that  this  legislation  is  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  and  is  unwise  public  policy. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  expand 
ETPA  enforcement  authority  for  certain  en- 
vironmental violations  existing  at  facilities 
owned  or  operated  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
including  Department  of  Defense  and  De- 
partment of  Energy  installations.  Most  im- 
portantly, this  legislation  would  permit  the 
EPA  to  sue  other  parts  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  force  compliance  with  EPA 
orders. 

I  am  opposed  on  both  Constitutional  and 
policy  grounds  to  allowing  the  Executive 
Branch  to  sue  itself  in  federal  court,  and 
therefore  in  my  view  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, to  the  extent  it  would  permit  such 
suits,  should  not  be  enacted. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  unitary 
Executive  Branch  and  requires  that  Branch 
to  carry  out  the  laws  as  written  by  Congreas 
and  interpreted  by  the  federal  courts.  It  Is 
the  President  alone  who  has  the  conatltu- 
tionai  duty  to  "execute  the  laws."  The  pro- 
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posed  legislation  would  dilute  the  unity  of 
the  Executive  Branch  and  in  effect  permit 
the  Judiciary  to  referee  disputes  between 
the  EPA  and  other  Executive  agencies,  a 
duty  left  under  the  Constitution  to  the 
President.  Therefore,  my  opinion  U  that  the 
legislation  is  inconsistent  with  both  the 
unity  of  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers. 

In  TTte  Federalist,  Alexander  Hamilton 
argued  that  a  unitary  Executive  was  desira- 
ble because  "plurality  in  the  executive  tends 
...  to  conceal  faults  and  destroy  responsi- 
bUity. "  The  Federalist  No.  70.  at  427  (A. 
Hamilton)  (C.  Rossiter  ed.  1961).  Although 
Hamilton  was  specifically  concerned  with 
showing  the  disadvantages  of  a  council  of 
executives.  I  think  his  reasoning  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. If  the  EPA  is  authorized  to  litigate 
against  another  Executive  agency,  there  will 
be  an  Inevitable  tendency  for  the  EPA  and 
the  agency  to  blame  one  another,  or  the  Ju- 
diciary, for  any  failure  to  correct  environ- 
mental problems  promptly  and  effectively. 

The  l»etter  Constitutional  policy  is  for  the 
President  to  continue  to  have  the  sole  and 
ultimate  responsibility  for  resolving  dis- 
putes within  the  Executive  Branch.  As 
President  Truman's  famous  desk  plaque 
said:  "The  Buck  Stops  Here." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  en- 
large the  waiver  of  federal  sovereign  immu- 
nity to  provide  for  the  state  enforcement  of 
monetary  fines  and  penalties  against  federal 
agencies  for  environmental  violations  at  de- 
fense and  other  federal  facilities.  Congress 
previously  waived  sovereign  immunity  for 
environmental  violations,  but  the  courts 
have  interpreted  this  waiver  to  be  limited  to 
injunctive  relief. 

The  enlarged  waiver  of  sovereign  immuni- 
ty in  the  legislation  is  within  congressional 
authority  under  the  Constitution.  Nonethe- 
less. Congress  should  carefully  consider 
whether  the  federal  government  should  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  paying  fines  and 
penalties  at  the  instance  of  state  officials. 
My  own  view  is  that  the  time  and  resources 
will  be  spent  in  lawsuits  seeking  fines  and 
penalties  from  the  federal  government 
could  be  better  devoted  to  solving  directly 
the  underlying  environmental  problems." 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  requesting 
my  views  on  H.R.  1056. 
Sincerely. 

GRirriN  B.  Bell. 

H.R.  1056— Federal  Facilities  Compliance 
Act 

The  Administration  strongly  supports 
Federal  facility  compliance  with  environ- 
mental statutes,  and  has  initiated  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  manage  wastes  pro[>erly 
and  to  clean  up  environmental  problems  at 
Federal  facilities.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  recently  announced  a  10- 
point  program  to  ensure  that  compliance 
agreements  are  developed  for  all  sites,  reme- 
dial feasibility  studies  are  initiated,  and 
cleanup  actions  are  assigned  priority  on  a 
worst-case-first  basis. 

The  administration  believes  that  further 
administrative  and  legislative  actions  may 
be  necessary  to  enhance  this  effort,  and 
plans  to  make  specific  recommendations  in 
the  near  future.  However,  the  administra- 
tion opposes  enactment  of  HJl.  1056,  which 
is  a  piecemeal  measure  that  would  not 
result  in  more  timely  or  effective  compli- 
ance. Instead,  this  bill  could  delay  ongoing 
Federal  efforts  to  bring  Federal  facilities 
into  compliance. 


Rather  than  facilitating  the  development 
and  implementation  of  compliance  plans 
and  programs  at  Federal  facilities.  H.R. 
1056  would  erroneously  focus  on  the  use  of 
penalties  and  sanctions  as  the  solution.  The 
bill  would  waive  Federal  sovereign  immuni- 
ty and  allow  States  to  assess  administrative 
and  judicial  civil  penalties  against  Federal 
facilities  for  failure  to  undertake  corrective 
actions.  These  penalties  could  be  assessed 
without  regard  to  whether  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated sufficient  funds  to  undertake 
necessary  compliance  actions.  The  biU 
would  also  seriously  circumvent  the  Federal 
Government's  ability  to  set  worst-case-first 
cleanup  priorities  on  the  basis  of  health  and 
environmental  need.  Rather,  it  would  force 
Federal  agencies  to  assign  highest  priority 
to  States  that  threaten  to  impose  penalties 
and  fines.  Further,  allowing  States  to 
impose  monetary  p>enalties  could  result  in 
already  scarce  Federal  funds  being  trans- 
ferred to  States,  leaving  Federal  agencies 
with  less  funds  for  cleanup. 

Defense  Environmental  Activities 
overview 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  growing  in- 
terest and  concern  about  environmental 
matters  related  to  federal  facilities  and 
their  compliance  with  statutory  require- 
ments. The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
activities  and  E>epartment  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  Programs  account  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  total  federal  facilities 
that  are  subject  to  regrulation  under  envi- 
ronmental laws. 

Responding  to  this  growing  interest  in  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Department  of 
Energy  environmental  activities,  the  com- 
mittee created  a  full  committee  panel  on 
Environmental  Restoration  on  July  24,  1985 
to  review  these  activities  and  report  back  to 
the  committee.  Subsequently,  the  panel 
became  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the 
federal  facility  portions  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reathorization  Act  of 
1986  (SARA)  (Public  Law  99-499)  and  was 
instrumental  in  developing  sections  120,  121 
and  211  of  that  Act. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  committee  over- 
sight of  Department  of  Defense  environ- 
mental activities  continued  by  means  of  an 
Environmental  Restoration  Panel  of  the 
Readiness  Subcommittee,  established  on 
March  12.  1987.  The  panel  held  seven  ear- 
ings  and  was  heavily  involved  in  efforts  to 
facilitate  federal  facility  agreements  be- 
tween Department  of  Defense.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  State  reg- 
ulatory agencies  governing  hazardous  waste 
cleanups  at  Department  of  Defense  Nation- 
al Priority  List  (NPL)  sites. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more  compre- 
hensive oversight  of  Department  of  Defense 
environmental  matters  that  cross  a  number 
of  subcommittee  jurisdictions,  another  full 
committee  panel  on  Environmental  Restora- 
tion was  appointed  on  March  10.  1989.  Since 
its  appointment,  the  panel  has  held  six 
hearings  and  one  briefing  on  matters  relat- 
ed to  Department  of  Defense  compliance 
with  the  Clean  Water  Act.  SARA,  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA)  and  environmetal  issues  associated 
with  proposed  base  closure  and  realignment 
actions. 

Since  its  initial  oversight  of  environmen- 
tal activities,  the  conmiittee  has  found  the 
issues  involved  to  be  among  the  most  com- 
plex, difficult  and  demanding  challenges 
facing  the  Department.  Moreover,  the  statu- 
tory framework  for  environmental  compU- 
ance  by  federal  facilities  has  created  a  new 


and  more  constrained  context  within  which 
to  conduct  committee  budgetary  and  policy 
oversight  to  DoD  activities.  It  is  also  appar- 
ent that  emerging  environmental  require- 
ments will  impose  significantly  greater  de- 
mands upon  DoD  resources  and  manage- 
ment attention  in  the  coming  years,  lastly, 
environmental  considerations  will  create  a 
host  of  new  problems  for  the  department 
and  further  complicate  efforts  to  address 
existing  national  security  challenges  in  a 
period  of  increasing  budget  austerity. 

MAJOR  challenges 

Scope  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
environmental  challenge 

Compliance  with  environmental  laws  rep- 
resents a  major  challenge  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  A  listing  of  the  major  per- 
tinent environmental  laws  enacted  sine  1970 
provides  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  statutory 
requirements: 

1970— Clean  Air  Act  (CAA). 

1970— National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA). 

1970— Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  (OSHA). 

1972— Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA). 

1972— Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

1974— Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (SDWA). 

1976— Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  (RCRA). 

1976— Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
(TSCA). 

1977— Clean  Water  Act  (CWA). 

1980— Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation  and  Liability  Act 
(CER(n». 

1984— Hazardous  and  Solid  Waste  Amend- 
ments of  RCRA  (HSWA). 

1986— Superfund  Amendments  and  Reau- 
thorization Act  (SARA). 

1987— Water  Quality  Act  (WQA). 

In  addition  to  these  major  acts,  there  are 
over  25  other  lesser  statutes  that  impose  ad- 
ditional environmental  and  safety  require- 
ments. Furthermore,  a  host  of  state  laws 
and  local  ordinances  have  been  enacted 
during  this  period  (California  alone  has  en- 
acted several  hundred  environmental  laws) 
that  have  similar  or  new  requirements  with 
which  DoD  installations  must  comply. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story  because 
each  of  these  laws  depends  upon  the  draft- 
ing and  distribution  of  regulatory  imple- 
menting guidance.  The  following  chart  re- 
flects the  growth  in  the  number  of  pages  in 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  involving 
the  implementation  of  federal  statutory  re- 
quirements. Undoubtedly,  there  has  been  a 
correstmnding  growth  in  the  number  of 
pages  of  regulatory  guidance  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  state  and  local  environmental 
statutes. 

Even  if  one  were  able  to  master  the  detail 
and  intricacies  of  the  legal  and  regulatory 
guidance  associated  with  any  of  these  feder- 
al, state  or  local  envionmental  statutes, 
many  of  the  laws  overlap,  and  statutory  re- 
quirements must  be  reconciled.  Many  of 
these  conflicts  were  not  anticipated  by  the 
authors  of  the  acts  or  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies charged  with  implementing  them.  The 
regulated  community  is  finding  the  reconcil- 
iation process  to  be  frustrating,  time-con- 
suming and  costly.  Among  federal  agencies, 
the  burden  is  greatest  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  with  its  over  800  installations 
locate  in  every  state  and  territory.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
E>epartment  to  develop  and  implement  co- 
herent and  responsive  policy  and  manage- 
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ment  guidance  for  environmental  programs 
when  so  much  depends  upon  constantly 
chancing  site-specific  circumstances  and  re- 
quirements. 

To  place  the  growing  emphasis  on  federal 
facilities  in  perspective,  it  Is  useful  to  exam- 
ine their  relative  size  within  the  total  regu- 
lated community  in  terms  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  (CWA).  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA),  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation and  LiabUity  Act  (CE3iCLA). 

According  to  recent  General  Accounting 
Office  testimony  before  the  committee,  fed 
eral  facilities  account  for  about  2  F>ercent  of 
the  total  community  regulated  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  Of  the  total  of  150  federal 
facility  major  permit  holders.  OoD  holds 
107  permits,  or  about  71  percent  of  the 
total. 

In  terms  of  the  RCRA  regulated  commu- 
nity, federal  facilities  account  for  approxi- 
mately 339  hazardous  waste  treatment,  stor- 
age and  disposal  (TSD)  facilities,  or  atwut  6 
percent  of  the  total.  Of  the  total  numt)er  of 
federal  TSD  facilities.  DoD  accounts  for  27 1 
or  about  80  percent  of  the  totSLl. 

The  data  with  regard  to  CERCLA  are  less 
clear,  but  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  DoD's 
8.000-plus  suspected  hazardous  waste  sites 
and  7.000-plus  formerly  owned  sites  account 
for  a  little  over  10  percent  of  the  national 
total.  It  should  t>e  noted  that  DoD's  efforts 
to  identify  such  sites  over  the  past  decade 
provide  a  higher  degree  of  confidence  that 
most  sites  have  been  identified  than  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  For  example.  GAO  found 
that  the  EPAs  total  number  of  CERCLA 
sites  may  only  account  for  a  third  of  the 
sites  that  will  eventually  be  identified. 
Using  National  Priority  List  (NPL)  sites  as  a 
basis  for  comparison,  it  appears  that,  de- 
spite continual  increase,  the  number  of  DoD 
NPL  sites  will  account  for  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Looking  at  the  Hazard 
Ranlting  Scores  that  are  used  to  determine 
NPL  sites  the  mean  score  for  DoD  sites  is 
very  close  to  the  national  average. 

On  the  whole  federal  facilities  account  for 
a  relatively  small  but  significant  share  of 
the  total  national  community  regulated 
under  existing  environmental  laws;  DoD  ac- 
counts for  between  70  and  90  percent  of  the 
federal  facility  total. 

Statutory  frameTcork  foT  Department  of 
De/erue  compliance 

For  over  a  decade  environmental  propo- 
nents have  been  concerned  about  bringing 
about  federal  facility  compliance  with  envi 
ronmental  laws.  This  sensitivity  has  been 
heightened  by  the  resulting  tension  be- 
tween these  agencies  and  the  EPA  and  state 
regulatory  bodies  over  the  extent  of  their 
respective  roles  and  authority.  This  situa- 
tion has  be«n  further  complicated  by  dis- 
agreements between  the  various  regulatory 
agencies  themselves  and  serious  problems 
stemming  from  statutory  ambiguity  and  the 
fact  that  environmental  laws  contain  con 
flicting  and  overlapping  requirements. 

Given  these  uncertainties,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Department  often  found 
itself  immersed  in  controversy  regarding  its 
relationship  with  regulatory  agencies  and 
local  communities.  It  seems  less  a  case  that 
the  Department  was  not  complying  with  the 
letter  of  the  law  than  iU  inability  to  abide 
by  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  to  recognize  its 
own  long-term  self  interest.  The  Depart 
ment  should  have  been  quiclier  to  recognize 
that  few  issues  can  evoke  community  con 
cems  and  emotional  responses  more  than 
those  dealing  with  hazardous  and  toxic 
waste.  The  Department  should  have  been 


quicker  to  recognize  that  the  success  of  its 
environmental  efforts  depended  upon  com- 
munity awareness  and  participation.  Like- 
wise, the  Department  should  have  been 
quicker  to  try  to  cultivate  a  positive  working 
relationship  with  the  EPA  and  state  and 
local  regulatory  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  the  Department's  delay  in 
fully  recognizing  its  need  to  openly  and  co- 
operatively address  environmental  prob- 
lems, many  perceive  that  the  Department 
lacked  commitment,  was  recalcitrant,  arro- 
gant and  attempting  to  hide  its  noncompli- 
ance with  environmental  laws  behind  the 
shield  of  national  security.  Although  the 
committee  found  that  this  widespread  per- 
ception has  t>een  rreatly  exaggerated,  it 
continues  to  be  strongly  held  In  environ- 
mental circles  and  served  as  a  catalyst  for 
.subsequent  legislative  action. 

The  resulting  federal  facility  compliance 
.strategy  incorporated  in  subsequent  envi- 
ronmental laws  enacted  by  Congress  was 
both  unique  and  revolutionary.  In  terms  of 
compliance  with  "procedural  and  substan- 
tive" environmental  statutory  requirements, 
federal  agencies  were  to  be  treated  the  same 
as  private  parties.  As  such,  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  federal  agencies  would 
come  under  the  authority  of  the  EPA  and 
state  and  local  regulatory  agencies  in  com- 
plying with  all  applicable  environmental 
laws  and  requirements.  This  becomes  a  very 
broad  grant  of  authority  considering  how 
most  environmental  laws  are  designed  to  be 
implemented.  In  the  case  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  RCRA.  EPA  develops  national 
standards  and  requirements  and  then  dele- 
Kates  authority  to  states,  whose  programs 
meet  or  exceed  these  standards  and  require- 
ments. In  turn,  states  can  delegate  author- 
ity to  political  and  administrative  subdivi- 
sions if  they  meet  state  standards  and  re- 
quirements. Thus,  a  Department  installa- 
tion could  legally  come  under  the  authority 
of  a  local  regulatory  agency  whose  author- 
ity has  been  delegated  from  EPA  through 
the  state  and  that  operates  in  a  manner 
that  is  consistent  with  or  exceeds  federal 
and  state  guidelines 

To  address  legal  arguments  based  on  fed- 
eral supremacy  and  sovereign  immunity, 
subsequent  environmental  laws  contained 
broad  waivers  of  sovereign  immunity  to 
permit  state  and  local  regulatory  agencies  to 
bring  enforcement  actions  and  to  permit  cit- 
izen suits  to  be  filed  against  federal  facilities 
that  were  not  complying  with  environmen- 
tal requirements.  These  enforcement  ac- 
tions range  from  the  revocation  of  permits 
to  civil  fines  and  penalties,  criminal  prosecu- 
tion and  injunctive  relief.  In  effect.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  noncompliance  with  envir- 
onmetnal  requirements  could  result  in  clos- 
ing down  operations  at  a  base  and  subject- 
ing responsible  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel to  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  progressively  ex- 
panded the  EPAs  role  and  authority  to 
oversee  environmental  activities  of  other 
federal  agencies.  Under  existing  environ- 
mental laws,  the  EPA  has  sole  authority 
where  the  implementing  program  has  not 
been  delegated  to  state  and  local  regulatory 
agencies,  or  in  the  case  of  the  selection  of  a 
remedy  at  DoD  NPL  sites.  Where  program 
authority  has  been  delegated,  the  EPA 
shares  authority  and  assists  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  regulatory  actions  involving  DoD  fa- 
cilities. 

Concerns  about  the  statutory  enforcement 

strategy 
Although  the  statutory  enforcement  strat- 
egy outlined  above  provides  powerful  mech- 


anisms for  bringing  about  federal  facility 
compliance  with  applicable  environmental 
laws.  It  does  not  adequately  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  competing  national  inter- 
esU  and  day-to-day  realities  affecting  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  foremost  concern  is  that  the  statuto- 
ry enforcement  strategy  does  not  take  into 
account  the  national  security  mission  of  the 
DoD  installation  being  regulated.  Attempt- 
ing to  treat  a  major  military  Installation 
without  considering  its  missions  and  mode 
of  operation  could  result  in  regulatory  deci- 
sions that  are  not  in  the  national  interest. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  DoD  installations 
should  not  comply  with  environmental  laws, 
but  that  actions  to  achieve  compliance 
should  be  structured  to  reconcile  national 
security  requirements  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  Currently,  the  only  legal  mecha- 
nism to  prevent  a  regulatory  action  from 
impairing  national  security  capabilities  is  a 
presidential  waiver  that  must  be  granted  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  for  a  one-year  exemp- 
tion from  statutory  environmental  require- 
ments. Although  presidential  waivers  have 
existed  for  over  ten  years,  this  authority 
has  only  been  exercised  once,  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  future  waivers  would  be  used 
except  in  the  most  extreme  circumstances. 
The  committee  believes  that  "extreme  cir- 
cumstances" is  not  a  workable  or  appropri- 
ate criterion  and  that  a  better  means  should 
be  found  to  reconcile  environmental  and  na- 
tional security  requirements  involving  the 
day-to-day  management  of  DoD  installa- 
tions. 

Another  problem  with  the  current  statu- 
tory enforcement  strategy  is  that  It  is  often 
insensitive  to  cost  considerations.  A  cost-is- 
no-object  criterion  may  make  sense  for  pri- 
vate parties  that  generally  operate  in  one 
state  or  region,  but  is  unrealistic  for  an 
agency  that  operates  in  every  state  and  de- 
pends entirely  on  federal  funding.  More- 
over, the  Department  is  more  likely  to  be 
viewed  as  deep  pockets "  by  the  regulatory 
community  and  be  subject  to  fimding  re- 
quirements that  would  not  be  imposed  upon 
private  parties  that  have  limited  funds  and 
may  declare  bankruptcy  if  pressed  too  vigor- 
ously. As  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
below.  Department  of  Defense  environmen- 
tal funding  requirements  are  substantial 
and  increasing. 

The  current  statutory  enforcement  strate- 
gy does  not  provide  a  means  to  prioritize 
compliance  actions  within  a  single  environ- 
mental statute  or  among  several,  if  suffi- 
cient funding  is  not  available.  There  is  no 
way  to  determine  which  RCRA  requirement 
has  the  highest  priority  and  no  way  to  de- 
termine whether  the  highest  RCRA  priority 
is  more  important  than  a  competing  Clean 
Air  Act  or  Clean  Water  Act  requirement. 
The  current  statutory  enforcement  strategy 
assumes  that  all  identified  requirements  will 
be  addressed  at  the  same  time,  even  though 
no  process  exists  to  sort  them  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  timely  integration  Into  the 
DoD  planning,  programming  and  budgeting 
process. 

Equally  important,  the  current  enforce- 
ment strategy  does  not  recognize  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  other  environmental  re- 
quirements that  may  involve  a  greater  bene- 
fit to  human  health  and  the  environment 
than  those  addressed  in  current  law.  For  ex- 
ample, an  EPA  study  In  1987  found  that 
indoor  radon  exposure  poses  a  far  more  seri- 
ous threat  to  human  health  (5.000  to  20.000 
new  cases  of  cancer  a  year)  than  from  inac- 
tive and  active  hazardous  waste  sites  (1,000 
cases  of  cancer  a  year),  hazardous  and  toxic 
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air  poUutants  (2,000  cases  of  cancer  a  year),  SNCs  prior  to  fiscal  year  1989  involve  orUy  sumed   within    the   appropriations   of   the 

and  polluted  drinking  water  (1,000  cancer  about  50  of  the  total  universe  of  over  250  military  services,  primarily  operation  and 

cases  a  year).  Although  DoD  is  pursuing  an  treatment,  storage  and  disposal   facilities,  maintenance  and  military  construction.  The 

aggressive   radon   testing   and   remediation  DoD  daU  show  that  it  had  31  RCRA  SNCs  resultant    lack    of    visibUity    has    made    it 

program,  the  current  statutory  enforcement  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1988.  Looked  at  one  nearly  impossible  to  track  or  project  DoD 

strategy  could  legally  require  the  diversion  way,  it  would  appear  that  the  Department  environmental  expenditures  and  the  fund- 

of  funding  from  this  program  to  support  has  very  serious  RCRA  compliance  prob-  ing  trade-offs  involved  to  meet  comDliance 

compliance  actions  that  would  appear  to  lems.  with  60  percent  of  its  land  disposal  fa-  requirements  The  committee  has  foimd  the 

have  significantly  less  immediate  benefit  to  cUities   being   SNCs.    Examining   the   daU  Department   generaUy   to   be   reluctant  to 

human  health.  more  carefully,  a  different  picture  emerges  identify  clearly  environmental  dollars  he- 

Lastly,  a  legal  redefinition  of  the  Depart-  since  22  of  the  SNCs  have  returned  to  com-  ^^^  of  an^pL^emf  ^  ThTt  theV^o^ 

ment  as  a  private  party  cannot  overcome  pliance.  or  are  covered  by  a  sUte  consent  S^nSd^paSri^  the  SeESSm^nt-.^exi^ 

practical  and  fundamental  differences  be-  order  or  the  department  has  entered  into  a  bUity^ere  smT^^SSTdSncilti^  i^ 

tween  the  two.  For  example:  Federal     Facility    Compliance    Agreement  defi4ig  whic^TciS^  ^  Xir^^ 

(1)  DoD  installations  do  not  operate  to  (PFCA)  with  EPA.  It  U  also  important  to  n!,!^                                environmental  in 
earn  a  profit  and  unlike  private  business  or  note  that  these  facilities  will  continue  to  be  tv.«  /-»™™itt«^               <  .       .».     r-w-     _ 
municipalities,  the  department  cannot  raise  carried  as  SNCs  until  all  RCRA  require-  „:jll   „!^V       appreciates  the  Depart- 
prices  or  increase  taxes  to  fund  increased  ments  are  met,  and  the  compliance  schedule  ^^l^   ?^     ^4  ,         w  "****''"'^y   *"   * 
environmental  requirements:  could  extend  over  several  years.  Of  the  re-  Pf  "<~  ol  austere  defense  budgets  and  recog- 

(2)  DoD  installations  have  a  unique  pri-  maining  nine  DoD  SNCs,  six  were  in  the  "*?**  *^f*  „  il^^  defining  envlronmen- 
mary  mission  to  provide  for  the  security  of  process  of  being  resolved.  Thus,  only  three  ^  5*^rf'  Nevertheless,  the  committee  feels 
the  United  SUtes;  sites  were  unresolved  or  in  htigation.  ^""    '"**■*    *^    overriding    considerations 

(3)  DoD  activities  receive  all  of  their  fund-  From  a  policy-making  point  of  view,  which  ^^^^  dictate  greater  visibUity  of  environ- 
ing and  authority  directly  from  the  Con-  of  these  statistics  is  more  relevant.  Should  ^^^^^  funding  within  the  defense  budget, 
gress— most  of  it  on  a  year-to-year  basis;  the  emphasis  be  on  the  fact  that  60  percent  ^""^^  °^  *^'   ^^^  Department's   faUure   to 

(4)  DoD  installations  have  to  conform  to  of  DoD  land  disposal  facilities  are  SNCs  '^^entify  envirorunental  compliance  costs 
very  deUiled  sUtutory  requirements  gov-  compared  to  48  percent  of  all  other  land  dis-  creates  the  appearance  that  it  lacks  commit- 
eming  procurement  of  goods  and  services,  posal  facilities  in  the  United  States?  Or  ^^^^  *"d  high  level  interest  in  meeting  en- 
personnel  management,  the  expenditure  of  should  the  emphasis  be  on  the  nine  DoD  vlronmental  requirements.  Second,  the  lack 
appropriations  and  special  interest  actions  SNCs  that  have  not  entered  into  some  sort  °'  visibility  of  DoD  environmental  costs  dis- 
that  have  no  counterpart  in  the  private  of  compliance  agreement?  Or  should  the  Raises  the  funding  impact  of  environmental 
sector.  emphasis  be  on  the  three  RCRA  SNCs  not  '***  *"<!  regulations  and  the  size  and  nature 

In  sum,  there  are  a  number  of  compelling  in  the  process  of  resolution?  °^  ^}^f  trade-offs  involving  other  department 

reasons  to  question  a  statutory  enforcement  Likewise,   DoD   compliance   statistics   for  activities   to   meet   environmental   require- 

strategy  that  focuses  upon  DoD  compliance  the  Clean  Water  Act  can  be  interpreted  a  ™ents.    Congress    cannot    make    informed 

without    regard    to    mission    requirements,  nimiber  of  ways.   Comparing   the   Depart-  Judgments  about  the  Department's  envlron- 

cost,  the  budget  process  and  other  practical  ment  with  industrial  treatment  plants,  as  cental    performance    and    an    appropriate 

considerations.  There  is  even  reason  to  ques-  GAO  recently  did,  shows  that  DoD  noncom-  compliance  strategy  if  it  does  not  know  the 

tion  whether  this  strategy  places  sufficient  pliance  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  for  cost  or  mission  impact  associated  with  envl- 

emphasis  on  envirorunental  problems  posing  private  parties.  Conversely,  comparing  the  ronmental  requirements, 

the  greatest  threat  to  human  health.  Department     with     municipal     treatment  "^^^   ^'^st   estimate   the   department   has 

DoD  compliance  with  applicable  works   shows    the   compliance    rate    to   be  been  able  to  provide  the  committee  about 

environmental  laws  about  the  same  or  slightly  better.  EtoD  cleanup  and   compliance   funding   in 

In  view  of  the  reoeated  claims  that  the  ^ut  there  are  also  difficulties  comparing  fiscal  year  1989  is  that  It  probably  exceeds 

xil^^ZnU^^St^^o^i^t^^^f  ?«°J'«="'"«  ^''^  r'^:"^  "^^  -^'"P^'  «  billion,  distributed  roughly  as  foUows: 

environmental  laws,  it  would  seem  reasona-  !?*^ii''!;!!; J^f  Z*?™*''*'-  ^^^  ^^  defmed  a  tin  mliiionB  of  doUars) 

ble  to  assume  the  existence  of  compelling  ^.^  ^^RA  facility  to  mclude  an  entire  ^^           environmental    restoration 

sUtistical     data     to     substantiate     these  military  inflation   not  just  the  area  con-  ^^,^"'''™'™^"^    restoration 

charges.  In  fact,  the  committee  has  dlscov-  ^4l^  RCRA  regulated  units.  As  a  result,        «*^°""^ " •■. fOO 

ered  that  Is  not  the  case  RCRA  regulations  apply  to  activities  that     Military  construction 100 

In  large  part,  the  lack  of  such  sUtistical  ?™,"?*  ^f^^^.  anywhere  else-sanitary     O&M  facility  projecte 110 

data  is  due  to  the  decentralization  of  regula-  l^«""ls.  gas  stations,  hospitals.   In  much     Research  and  development 30 

tory  authority  and  a  corresponding  decen-  *"?*  f^*        k."";  ?°k  f^^Sf^T^^r**"*,"^     Natural  resources 35 

tralization  of  responsibility  for  environmen-  ^}^^  "^  ^^^^^\J^,  '^i**.  ^^^^  ^^^^^'  Environmental  oersonnel  salaries               200 

tal  compliance  within  the  Department  of  "ons  and  Clean  Water  Act  requirements,     Environmental  personne  salaries 200 

Defense.  Absent  an  integrated  management  even  though  similar  public  owned  treatment     Hazardous  waste  disposal 100 

system  within  the  Department  or  the  EPA  ^ff"'"**  operated  by  municipalities  are  spe-                                                                    

to  track  and  capture  such  daU,  data  coUec-  £}£***"y  exempted  from  RCRA  regulation.              Total 1.075 

tion  from  the  field  has  proven  to  be  a  tedi-  J/J^,*'?'^'"^  ^^  consistently  found  that  Assuming  this  distribution  for  fiscal  year 

ous  and  imprecise  task.  Even  the  General  °°"  faculties  are  subject  to  the  greatest  ^ggg   -^  generally   accurate   and   that   the 

Accounting  Office  has  experienced  serious  amount  of  regulation  within  the  environ-  py^p  projects  the  same  modest  level  of 

difficulties  collecting  EPA  compliance  daU  ™*"'*'  regulated  community.  The  commit-  funding  growth  for  these  categories  as  for 

covering  relatively  short  periods  of  time.  ^»^°*1  °'  "°  Instance  where  DoD  is  sub-  ^ERA,  it  seems  reasonable  to  beUeve  that 

In  the  case  of  RCRA  compliance.  EPA  and  ^^^  ^  '*^  regulations  thaii  other  govern-  t^ere  are  simUar  funding  shortfalls  in  these 

DoD  daU  Invariably  differ,  and  the  differ-  ™*"^  *""  nongovernment  entities  ^ther  environmental  programs.  Accordingly, 

ences  are  significant.  For  example,  commit-  ,  J"  *"™\^''^  )**''  ?^  *  comprehensive  and  t^e  committee  estimates  that  the  unfunded 

tee  efforts  to  compare  the  EPA  daU  used  in  integrated  system   to  track   DoD  environ-  requiremente  associated  with  environmental 

a  1988  staff  report  by  the  House  Energy  and  cental  compliwice   makes   it   difficult   for  compUance  wUl  be  over  (5  bUllon  in  the 

Commerce  Committee  on  DoD  RCRA  com-  ?°"*^  ^,<?^^  mformed  decisions  about  next  five  years  and  could  actuaUy  be  double 

pliance  with  DoD  daU  gathered  from  the  i~*™  facility  compliance  issues.  Available  ^^at  amount.  The  committee's  estimate  is 

cited    field   activities   disclosed   widespread  *jj?  °°  "*>5  '^'^,   meanm^^ul  comparisons  ^ased  on  the  foUowing  assumptions: 

errors  and  differences  in  fact  and  interpre-  with  private  parties  and  other  government 

Ution.  A  subsequent  effort  by  the  EPA  to  *"""?•  P™^***  *  "™  foundation  for  ef-  [in  miuions  of  dollars) 

update  DoD  RCRA  compliance  date  took  '°"*  ^,  improve  DoD  compliance  or  offer  Defense  Environmental  RestoraUon 

over  three  months  and  stiU  differed  sub-  compelllrig  proof  to  support  arguments  for        Account 1.600 

stantiaUy  from  daU  provided  In  Uter  DoD  JL' ^If!^*  !f5!?«^H.^i!;f^^^  Hazardous  Waste  Minlmlzation-as- 
tertimony.  Consequently,  the  debate  on  federal  facili-  sumes  that  the  department  wUl 
Another  problem  with  EPA  management  "«>  environmental  issues  is  dominated  by  have  to  expend  llSo^Ston  a  y^ 
Information  daU  on  compli«ice  is  that  it  I:;:5^f°'^,^^  anecdotal  examples  and  „„  major  capital  ImprovemLts 
can  be  easUy  misunderstood.  For  example.  "Pe*^'*'  pieaoing.  ^^^  modifications  at  its  industrial 
the  primary  indicator  of  RCRA  compliance  Funding  iatuea  funded  activities  (depots,  ship- 
is  the  number  of  significant  noncompUers  Aside  from  the  Defense  Environmental  yards,  logistic  centers,  etc.)  to 
(SNCs).  However,  the  number  of  DoD  land  Restoration  Accoimt  (DERA),  DoD  funding  reduce  its  generation  of  hazartlous 
disposal  facilities  that  could  be  classified  as  for  other  environmental  activities  is  sub-        waste „        SCO 
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Base  Closure  Environment&l  Activi- 
ties— assumes  that  the  department 
will  require  a  dedicated  funding 
mechanism  to  expedite  cleanups 
and  other  environmental  require- 
ments at  bases  affected  by  pro- 
posed closure  and  realignment  ac- 
tions          500 

Elnvironmental  Compliance— as- 
sumes that  DoD  projections  for  en- 
virorunentai  compliance  require- 
ments are  as  understated  as  its 
OERA  funding  projections 1.600 

New  Clean  Air  Act  Requirements— 
assumes  that  Congress  will  reau- 
thorize the  Clean  Air  Act  similar 
to  the  bUls  under  consideration  in 
the  100th  Congress.  The  depart- 
ment estimates  that  such  legisla- 
tion could  involve  $3  billion  in  mili- 
tary construction  costs  and  an  ad- 
ditional annual  O&M  requirement 
of  $1  billion 3,000 

Total  shortfall 7.200 

Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty about  future  environmental  funding 
requirements,  the  committee  believes  that 
these  estimates  of  unfunded  requirements 
are  probably  conservative.  As  indicated  ear 
ller.  the  Department  has  little  control  over 
these  requirements,  and  the  regulatory 
agencies  overseeing  the  implementation  of 
environmental  laws  are  not  required  to  be 
cost  conscious  in  their  determination  of  re 
quirements.  These  estimates  also  do  not 
take  into  consideration  any  DoD  offsets  or 
user  fees  that  might  be  required  to  support 
environmental  activities  at  Department  of 
Energy  facilities. 

If  current  federal  budget  trends  continue 
to  require  negative  growth  in  the  defense 
budget  over  the  next  five  years,  it  will  be  ex 
tremely  difficult  to  address  unfunded  envi 
ronmental  requirements  on  the  order  of  $5 
10  billion.  To  make  matters  worse,  these  en 
vironmental  expenditures  will  have  a  maxi- 
mum budget  deficit  impact  because  they  in 
volve  high  first  year  outlay  rates  since  they 
are  chiefly  paid  out  of  the  O&M  and  mili 
tary  construction  appropriations.  Unless  ex 
traordinary  measures  are  taken  to  increase 
defense    expenditures,     provide     for     large 
transfers  of  funding  within  DoD  appropria- 
tions or  constrain  environmental  funding  re- 
quirements, defense  readiness  and  quality  of 
life  programs  will  have  to  be  sacrificed.  In 
sum,  the  environmental  cost  of  doing  de- 
fense   business"  In  the  1990s  is  likely  to  in 
volve  a  significant  restructuring  of  DoD  ac 
tivities. 

OTHKK  CHAIXXMGES 

Department  of  Defense  cleanup  process 
Last  year,  the  committee  expressed  con- 
cern that  DoD  hazardous  waste  cleanup  ef- 
forts were  being  seriously  impaired  by  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  overlapping  statutory 
and  regulatory  guidance.  This  Involves  con- 
flicting procedures  and  sutietantial  require- 
ments and  difficult  determinations  of  which 
federal.  sUte  or  local  regulatory  body  is  in 
control. 

For  example,  the  Superfund  Amendments 
and  Reauthorization  Act  provides  that  the 
EPA  administrator  makes  the  final  selection 
of  a  remedy  at  a  DoD  KPL  site,  and  that 
state  regulators  make  the  final  selection  of 
a  remedy  at  non-NPL  sites.  However.  SARA 
also  provides  that  RCRA  corrective  action 
cleanup  requirements  be  met  at  DoD  NPL 
amd  non-NPL  sites.  Both  EPA  and  sUte  reg 
ulators  can  exercise  RCRA  corrective  action 
authority,  and  more  states  are  being  dele- 
gated this  authority  as  times  goes  on.  As  a 


result.  DoD  cleanup  efforts  have  been  con- 
fronted by  unremitting  efforts  by  the  EPA 
and  the  states  to  assert  control  through  the 
selective  application  of  SARA  or  RCRA 
statutory  requirements. 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem  and  Its  po- 
tential for  delaying  DoD  cleanup  efforts 
would  be  difficult  to  overstate.  For  example, 
under  current  law  the  cleanup  of  a  signifi- 
cant DoD  hazardous  waste  site  that  has  not 
been  listed  as  an  NPL  site  by  ETPA  could  be 
regulated  under  state  SARA  procedures,  or 
under  EPA  or  state  corrective  action  au- 
thority under  RCRA.  If  the  state  did  not 
have  corrective  action  authority,  it  would 
probably  assert  control  over  the  cleanup 
through  a  state  SARA  program.  Even  so.  it 
is  possible  that  state  authority  could  be  dis- 
puted by  the  EPA  through  its  assertion  of 
RCRA  corrective  action  authority.  If,  as  is 
the  case  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  Ohio,  or  the  Louisiana  Army  Ammuni- 
tion Plant,  the  state  maintained  its  author- 
ity and  signed  an  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment governing  the  cleanup,  the  state/ 
EPA  control  issue  could  be  reopened  if  the 
site  was  subsequently  listed  on  the  NPL. 
EPA's  policy  with  regard  to  the  nomination 
and  listing  of  DoD  NPL  sites  has  been  in- 
consistent and  has  all  too  often  only  compli- 
cated efforts  to  establish  who  Is  in  control 
and  what  statutory  authorities  apply. 

At  NPL  sites,  EPA  authority  to  select  a 
remedy  could  be  challenged  by  the  state 
through  its  assertion  of  RCRA  closure  or 
corrective  action  authority.  This  type  of 
challenge  is  currently  in  litigation  involving 
DoD's  largest  single  cleanup  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal,  Colorado. 

The  upshot  is  that  there  is  no  clear  statu- 
tory guidance  to  answer  the  fundamental 
questions  of  who  is  in  charge  and  what  pro- 
cedures shall  apply  at  DoD  hazardous  waste 
cleanups. 

The  failure  of  current  environmental  laws 
to  address  who  should  be  in  control  of 
cleanups  at  DoD  hazardous  waste  sites 
throws  the  burden  of  sorting  these  conflict- 
ing clairru,  of  authority  to  those  least  able  or 
willing  to  do  so.  The  result  has  been  confu- 
sion, frustration,  conflict,  litigation,  delay 
and  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Ideally,  the  solution  would  be  to  have 
DoD  installations  conducting  cleanup  activi- 
ties enter  into  a  comprehensive  agreement 
that  would  govern  all  phases  of  cleanup 
with  all  regulatory  bodies  involved.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  continues  to  prove  very  diffi- 
cult. 

Initial  efforts  to  reach  agreements  at  DoD 
NPL  sites  on  a  piecemeal  basis  lacked  con- 
sistency and  could  have  resulted  in  national 
policy  guidance  based  on  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  Dissatisfied  with  this 
trend,  the  committee  encouraged  DoD  and 
EPA  to  negotiate  a  headquarters-level  feder- 
al facility  cleanup  agreement  that  would 
have  served  as  the  basis  for  site-specific 
agreements.  It  was  hoped  that  this  ap- 
proach would  provide  a  framework  for  those 
in  the  field  to  undertake  hazardous  waste 
cleanups  in  a  consistent  fashion  that  would 
reconcile  statutory  and  regulatory  guidance. 
Despite  the  committee's  involvement,  it 
took  almost  seven  months  of  hard  bargain- 
ing for  the  Department  and  the  EPA  to  ne- 
gotiate a  model  agreement  for  NPL  sites. 

Subsequent  efforts  to  use  the  model 
agreement  language  in  the  field  have  been 
complicated  by  state  dissatisfaction  with 
some  of  the  provisions  and  the  efforts  of 
various  EPA  regions  to  change  some  of  the 
language  agreed  to  by  EPA  headquarters. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  states  were  not  formally  involved  in  the 


DoD/EPA  negotiation  process  in  developing 
the  model  agreement.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  believes  that  efforts  to  move  the 
process  along  were  governing  in  this  in- 
stance. Formal  sUte  participation  In  the 
DoD/EPA  negotiations  could  only  have 
complicated  and  delayed  the  resolution  of 
differences  between  the  two  federal  agen- 
cies. Moreover,  the  model  agreement  lan- 
guage only  applied  to  DoD  NPL  sites  where 
EPA  remains  the  primary  regulatory  agency 
under  both  SARA  and  RCRA,  Finally,  the 
committee  recognized  that  some  modifica- 
tions would  become  necessary  in  the  model 
agreement  language  to  address  various  state 
and  site  specific  problems. 

One  of  the  biggest  state-related  issues  in- 
volved the  reimbursement  for  or  state  over- 
sight costs  associated  with  the  development 
of  cleanup  remedies.  Although  the  commit- 
tee finds  the  statutory  authority  for  the 
payment  of  such  costs  unclear.  It  also  recog- 
nizes that  adequate  state  participation  in 
the  total  cleanup  process  is  essential  in  the 
development  of  the  most  appropriate  reme- 
dies. Accordingly,  the  committee  supports 
the  draft  DOD-State  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  (DSMOA)  that  provides  for  the 
use  of  a  cooperative  agreement  governing 
the  state  reimbursement  for  oversight  at 
DOD  NPL  and  non-NPL  sites. 

Another  issue  complicating  negotiations 
with  the  states  on  federal  facility  agree- 
ments at  DOD  NPL  sites  has  been  over 
funding  commitments.  Although  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  fund  cleanups  at  DOD  NPL  sites  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  it  cannot  allow  the 
Department  to  make  binding  funding  com- 
mitments that  are  inconsistent  with,  or  in 
advance  of.  Congressional  appropriations. 
Such  commitments  are  fundamentally  in- 
consistent with  the  congressional  budget, 
authorization  and  appropriations  process, 
and  the  committee  believes  that  they  would 
be  unconstitutional.  Congress  must  reserve 
to  itself  the  authority  to  set  national  fund- 
ing priorities  and  see  that  they  are  honored. 

Negotiations  with  the  states  have  also 
raised  the  issue  of  funding  priorities  for 
hazardous  waste  cleanups  and  the  Depart- 
ments  role  in  setting  these  priorities.  The 
committee  has  strongly  supported  the  De- 
partment's (x>sition  that,  where  human 
health  and  the  envirorunent  are  at  stake, 
the  worst  sites  should  be  cleaned  up  first. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  Department  has 
been  attempting  to  improve  its  ability  to  es- 
tablish site  priorities  for  cleanup  through 
the  development  of  a  new  computer  model 
The  model  uses  quantitative  data  gathered 
in  the  Remedial  Investigation/Feasibility 
Study  phase  and  is  currently  being  tested  by 
the  Air  Force.  Since  the  model  was  first  an- 
nounced in  the  Federal  Register  in  Novem- 
ber 1987,  the  EPA  and  several  sUtes  have 
provided  comments  that  have  been  reviewed 
and  incorporated  into  the  model. 

The  committee  in  encouraged  by  the  will- 
ingness of  the  EPA  and  most  states  to  sup- 
port a  DOD  prioritization  model  as  part  of 
the  federal  facility  agreement  and  Defense- 
State  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  provided 
they  are  given  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
provide  input  and  comments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  committee  is  concerned  about  the 
reluctance  of  a  few  states  to  subscribe  to  the 
new  DOD  model  and.  in  one  case,  any  DOD 
prioritization  system.  The  committee  re- 
mains convinced  that  a  credible  DOD  priori- 
tization process  is  essential  to  ensure  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  E)OD  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  efforts. 
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Equally  important,  the  failure  to  agree  to 
such  a  prioritization  process  will  foster  con- 
gressional efforts  to  'earmark"  DERA 
funds  for  specific  site  cleanups.  Invariably. 
the  conunlttee  has  found  that  these  ear- 
marking efforts  involve  lower  priority  sites 
and.  if  carried  out.  would  displace  higher 
priority  projects  elsewhere  and  pose  a  great- 
er threat  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. This  practice  is  inappropriate  and 
could  seriously  interfere  with  DOD  efforts 
to  comply  with  environmental  statutory 
guidance  or  carry  out  agreements  with  EPA 
and  the  states. 

Since  last  July.  1988  the  Department  and 
the  EPA  have  been  trying  to  negotiate  fed- 
eral facility  agreements  with  the  states  at 
DoD  NPL  sites  with  mixed  results.  About  a 
half  dozen  have  been  signed,  with  another 
dozen  close  to  being  finalized.  California  has 
been  the  most  successful  state  in  reaching 
such  agreements  because  the  negotiations 
have  had  high  level  management  attention 
and  involvement.  As  the  number  of  signed 
agreements  grows,  the  committee  hopes 
that  the  momentum  will  increase.  In  addi- 
tion, the  signing  of  Defense-State  Memoran- 
dums of  Agreement  should  provide  a  better 
working  relationship  to  help  overcome  some 
of  the  remaining  areas  of  disagreement. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  has  two  con- 
cerns relating  to  the  agreement  process  at 
DoD  NPL-sites.  First,  increasing  the  involve- 
ment of  EPA  and  sUte  regulators  in  the 
cleanup  process  involves  additional  time  and 
costs.  This  is  significant  considering  that 
the  minimum  time  that  will  elapse  between 
the  discovery  and  cleanup  of  an  NPL  site  is 
about  eight  years.  Although  federal  facili- 
ties agreements  at  an  earlier  phase  in  the 
cleanup  process  may  serve  to  avoid  litiga- 
Uon  and  reduce  later  regulatory  problems,  it 
is  almost  cerUin  that  they  will  stretch  out 
cleanup  efforts  beyond  the  eight-year  mini- 
mum. These  agreements  call  for  additional 
regulatory     review     requirements,     longer 
review  and  comment  periods  and  formal  dis- 
pute   resolution    procedures.    The    Depart- 
ment will  also  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  re- 
sponding to  this  increased  regulatory  review 
and.  in  the  case  of  the  sUtes,  pay  reim- 
bursement for  oversight. 

Second,  the  committee  is  aware  that  the 
number  of  DoD  NPL  sites  is  growing  faster 
than  federal  facility  agreements  are  being 
negotiated.  The  committee  also  recognizes 
that  neither  the  federal  facility  agreement 
prior  to  the  Record  of  Decision  or  DSMOA 
»re  statutory  requirements,  and  that  state 
participation   is  voluntary.   To  the  extent 
that  states  fall  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments and  pursue  other  means  to  assert 
control  over  cleanup  activities  at  DoD  NPL 
iltes,  they  will  raise  questions  about  the 
adequacy  or  relevance  of  ongoing  DoD  ef- 
forts to  characterize  those  sites  or  develop 
remedies.  Although  the  lack  of  sUte  partici- 
pation is  not  sufficient  to  halt  Remedial  In- 
vestigations and  Feasibility  Studies  that  are 
already  underway,  they  cast  doubt  on  the 
advisability   of   providing   funds  for  those 
Audies.    Ultimately,    the    issue    to    be   ad- 
ilressed  is  who  is  in  charge  and  what  statu- 
tory requirements  apply.  At  a  time  when 
funds  are  so  scarce,  the  committee  cannot 
justify  expenditures  that  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  waste  of  Uxpayer  dollars. 

These  concerns  reiterate  the  committee's 
belief  that,  barring  a  national  consensus 
tjirough  the  ongoing  agreement  process. 
Congress  must  act  quickly  to  address  the 
i:uiTent  uncertainty  about  who  is  in  charge 
at  DoD  NPL  sites  and  what  statutory  re- 
Quiremente  must  be  met. 
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Bate  closure  environmental  issues 
Congress's  enactment  of  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Amendments  and  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  (P.L.  100-526)  author- 
ized the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Base 
Closure  and  Realigimient  to  recommend 
base  closure  and  realignment  actions  and 
for  their  subsequent  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  President  and 
Congress.  The  commission's  recommenda- 
tions to  close  or  realign  missions  at  8«  mili- 
tary bases  were  approved  by  the  President 
and  transmitted  to  Congress  on  January  6, 
1989.  Subsequently,  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval was  reported  unfavorably  by  the 
committee  and  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  18  by  a  vote  of 
381-43. 

Prom  the  earliest  consideration  of  base 
closure  legislation  one  of  the  most  serious 
congressional  concerns  involved  environ- 
mental issues  and  how  they  would  be  ad- 
dressed. Ultimately,  the  matter  was  left  to 
the  coRunission.  and  it  chose  not  to  address 
specifically  environmental  issues  because 
they  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  whether  or 
not  the  bases  were  closed  or  realigned. 

Nevertheless,  congressional  concerns  re- 
mained and  the  committee  held  a  hearing 
on  May  17.  1989  to  receive  testimony  from 
congressional  and  DoD  witnesses. 

The  foremost  issue  raised  by  congression- 
al witnesses  involved  the  cost  of  cleanups  at 
bases  to  be  closed  or  realigned  and  the 
source  of  DoD  funds  for  that  purpose.  DoD 
testimony  provided  a  preliminary  estimate 
that  cleanup  costs  would  exceed  $500  mil- 
lion, of  which  at  least  $150  million  would 
come  from  non-DERA  funding  sources. 
DERA  funds  would  only  be  used  if  the 
cleanups  were  eligible  for  such  funding  on  a 
"worst-first"  basis.  Other  funding  sources 
for  the  lower  priority  cleanup  were  not  iden- 
tified, but  could,  according  to  DoD,  include 
the  use  of  Base  Closure  Account  monies. 

Although  the  committee  recognizes  that 
the  Department  cleanup  costs  estimates  are 
very  difficult  to  make  prior  to  Remedial  In- 
vestigations and  Feasibility  Studies  at  these 
bases,  it  believes  that  the  current  estimates 
are  optimistic.  For  example,  only  five  of  the 
bases  have  sites  on  the  NPL  that  would 
assure  their  eligibility  for  DERA  funds. 
Consequently,  there  is  likely  to  be  greater 
reliance  on  other  fimding  sources  if  the  de- 
partment adheres  to  its  "worst-first"  alloca- 
tion of  DERA  funds. 

In  addition,  the  actual  cost  of  cleanup 
may  be  significantly  understated  because  of 
two  concerns  that  are  unique  to  base  clo- 
sures and  realignment.  First,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  political  pressure  to  complete  clean- 
up actions  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  the 
base  property  can  be  transferred  to  other 
parties  near  the  time  the  base  is  actually 
closed.  There  are  almost  certain  to  be  addi- 
tional costs  associated  with  an  expedited 
cleanup  schedule. 

Second,  the  Department's  estimates  do 
not  seem  to  be  based  on  probable  land  use 
requirements  that  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
single  most  important  factor  driving  the 
cost  of  environmental  cleanups  at  these 
bases.  These  communities  are  certain  to  be 
very  interested  in  making  the  best  use  of 
this  property,  and  this  wiU  have  a  major 
impact  on  cleanup  standards.  For  example, 
the  difference  in  cleanup  standards  for  resi- 
dential use  compared  to  green  space  may  in- 
volve a  three-  or  four-fold  increase  in  clean- 
up costs.  Even  the  difference  between  resi- 
dential and  commercial/industrial  purposes 
could  double  the  cost  of  cleanup.  Note  how- 
ever, the  selection  of  remedies  at  these  sites 
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are  in  the  hands  of  regulatory  agencies  that 
are  acting  in  accordance  with  environmental 
laws  that  address  health  and  environmental 
Issues,  not  use  requirements. 

A  related  problem  involves  long-term  gov- 
ernment liability  for  problems  associated 
with  the  transfer  of  previously  contaminat- 
ed land.  Under  current  environmental  law, 
the  Department  remains  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  hazardous  or  toxic  contami- 
nants at  its  properties  even  though  all 
known  or  reasonably  foreseeable  contamina- 
tion has  been  removed.  Even  if  the  new 
owner  of  the  property  agrees  to  assume  the 
risk,  the  Department  U  still  liable  if  the 
owner  disappears,  goes  bankrupt  or  other- 
wise reneges  on  what  seems  a  binding  con- 
tact. In  some  cases,  the  Department  is 
either  not  going  to  be  able  to  transfer  aU 
the  base  property,  or  do  so  with  stringent 
deed  restrictions. 

Another  major  congressional  concern  was 
that  the  bases  would  not  be  cleaned  up 
quickly  and  property  would  remain  unuti- 
lized for  years  after  the  base  closure  or  re- 
alignment. DoD  testimony  pointed  out  that 
in  some  cases  this  might  be  unavoidable  for 
technical  or  procedural  reasons.  Technically 
certain    remedies,    such    as    ground    water 
pump  and  treatment,  usually  take  at  least 
ten  years  to  complete.  Procedurally,  the  De- 
partment cannot  dispose  of  the  property 
until    it   complies   with   all   environmental 
laws,  including  the  National  Environmental 
Policy,  Clean  Air,  Clean  Water,  RCRA,  Na- 
tional Historical  Preservation.  E^ndangered 
Species    and    Safe    Drinking    Water    Acts. 
Moreover,  the  schedule  for  cleanup  effors  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  EPA.  state  and  local  reg- 
ulators. Their  requirements  for  site  charac- 
terization and  remedial  action  may  call  for  a 
schedule  that  will  exceed  the  six-year  dead- 
line for  base  closure.  In  addition,  the  regula- 
tory agencies  involved  will  have  to  make  a 
commitment    to    give    these   sites    a    high 
enough   priority   to   ensure   that   adequate 
funding  and  personnel  are  available  to  sup- 
port an  expedited  cleanup  schedule. 

DoD  testimony  emphasized  that  these 
bases  could  be  closed,  thereby  achieving 
operational  savings,  before  funding  and 
completion  of  all  environmental  require- 
ments associated  with  the  disposal  of  prop- 
erty. 

In  sum,  the  testimony  the  committee  re- 
ceived was  somewhat  disturbing.  Although 
the  Department  is  placing  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  upon  the  envirorunental  aspects  of 
base  closure.  It  cannot  yet  determine  how 
much  it  wil  cost  to  address  environmental 
requirements  and  the  source  of  funds.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
regulatory  agencies  will  have  a  larger  effect 
on  the  cost,  nature  and  scheduling  of  envi- 
rorunental activities  than  DoD  policy,  man- 
agement and  funding  actions.  Lastly,  the 
communities  themselves  will  play  a  major 
rule  in  the  outcome.  If  they  press  for  unrea- 
sonable land  use  requirements  and  aUow  the 
cleanup  process  to  get  bogged  down  in  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape  and  litigation,  the  De- 
partment will  be  able  to  expedite  cleanup 
and  land  disposal  actions.  These  communi- 
ties will  have  to  serve  as  catalysts  for  action 
to  make  sure  that  the  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  Department  act  in  a  timely  fashion. 
To    faciliUte    DoD    efforts    to    expedite 
cleanup  and  other  environmental  actions  as- 
sociated with  the  bases  to  be  closed  or  re- 
aligned, the  committee  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  prepare  a  five-year  plan  that 
wUl  provide  updated  cost  projections,  identi- 
fy a  dedicated  source  of  funding  and  make 
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reconunendAtions  to  address  technical,  pro- 
cedural and  land  use  Issues. 

Clean  Water  Act  Compliance 
On  April  28.  1989  the  committee  held  a 
hearing  on  Department  of  Defense  compli- 
ance with  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  received 
testimony  from  congressionaJ,  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  and  DoD  witnesses. 
The  testimony  mainly  addressed  a  GAO 
report  entitled.  Water  Pollution:  Stronger 
Enforcement  Needed  to  Improve  Compli 
ance  at  Federal  Facilities."  Issued  on  De- 
cember 27.  1988.  Looking  at  federal  facility 
compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act  in 
fisc&l  years  1986-1987.  GAO  found  that: 

(1)  Major  federal  facilities'  rate  of  non 
compliance  with  priority  program  require- 
ments is  twice  that  of  non-federal  industrial 
faculties; 

(2)  The  fundamental  barrier  to  compli 
ance  has  been  the  low  priority  that  federal 
facilities  have  assigned  to  compliance  with 
pollution  discharge  requirements: 

(3)  Federal  budget  and  procurement  proc- 
esses cause  delays  in  correcting  some  viola 
tions.  but  three-quarters  of  the  violations 
were  administrative  in  nature  and  could  be 
corrected  in  a  timely  fashion  involving 
modest  expenditures  of  operating  funds: 

(4)  EPA  and  state  regulators  were  not 
taJting  timely  enforcement  actions  on  signtf 
leant  violations  needed  to  raise  the  priority 
that  federal  facilities  place  on  compliance. 
and 

(5)  EIPAs  enforcement  and  oversight  of 
state  enforcement  have  been  hindered  by 
ineffective  management  controls  for  identi- 
fying and  following  up  on  cases  of  untimely 
enforcement. 

DoD  witnesses  took  issue  with  GAO's 
comparison  of  federal  facilities  with  indus- 
trial wastewater  treatment  systems,  arguing 
that  most  of  the  department's  facilities  are 
more  like  municipal  wastewater  treatment 
plants  than  industrial  plants  because  they 
typically  generate  and  treat  both  domestic 
and  industrial  wastewater.  A  comparison  of 
federal  and  municipal  wastewater  treatment 
plants  noncompliance  rates  by  quarter  be 
tween  fiscal  year  1986  and  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1989  revealed  that  federal  fa- 
cilities had  a  better  compliance  rate  about 
half  the  time.  Nevertheless,  the  Department 
conceded  that  it  was  not  satisfied  with  an 
average  noncompliance  rate  of  15  percent 
over  this  period.  The  Department  also 
agreed  with  GAO  that  during  this  period 
compliance  problems  were  primarily  sulmin- 
istrative  in  nature  and  pointed  out  the  need 
for  t>etter  training  and  more  certified  plant 
operators.  In  addition,  the  Department  is 
requiring  more  environmental  audits  at  its 
installations  and  is  developing  an  on-line  da- 
tabase to  better  track  Clean  Water  Act  com- 
pliance and  correct  deficiencies  quicker 
Equally  important,  the  Department  is  con- 
necting to  regional  wastewater  treatment 
systems,  where  feasible,  rather  than  invest- 
ing in  improvements  to  old  and  outdated 
wastewater  treatment  systems. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment pointed  out  the  continuing  need  for 
military  construction  water  pollution  abate- 
ment projects  due  to  new  laws  and  regula- 
tions by  the  EPA  and  the  Inability  of  aging 
plants  to  comply  with  tough  new  standards. 
Even  though  the  department  spent  almost 
$1.3  billion  for  military  construction  water 
pollution  abatement  projects  between  fiscal 
years  1974-1989.  many  of  these  plants  will 
require  substantial  upgrades  or  replacement 
in  the  next  decade.  The  committee  es'.i 
mates  that  these  projects  and  related  oper 


ation  costs  could  exceed  $500  million  in  the 
next  five  years. 

In  view  of  the  management  and  funding 
requirements  for  DoD  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act  identified  at  this  hearing, 
the  committee  believes  the  Department 
must  provide  more  management  attention 
and  resources  to  meet  these  needs.  To  assist 
the  Department  in  this  regard  the  commit- 
tee directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
submit  an  updated  five-year  cost  estimate 
incorporating  funding  for  new  Clean  Water 
Act  requirements,  including  more  stringent 
secondary  treatment  standards.  This  report 
should  also  detail  and  provide  the  status  of 
DoD  management  actions  to  improve  the 
qualifications  aind  training  of  treatment 
plant  f>ersonnel.  installation  environmental 
audit  procedures  and  the  development  and 
fielding  of  an  integrated  compliance  data 
base  system. 

Governmentowned  contractor-operated 
facilities  'industrial  base  issues 

On  May  2.  1989  the  committee  held  a 
hearing  on  environmental  issues  involving 
Department  of  Defense  government-owned 
contractor  operated  (GOCO)  activities,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  industry  suid  EPA  witnesses. 

The  testimony  disclosed  that  the  Depart 
ment  currently  owns  66  GOCO  plants  (34 
Army.  18  Navy,  13  Air  Force  and  one  De 
fense  Logistics  Agency)  located  in  31  states. 
The  number  of  DoD  GOCO  plants  has 
steadily  declined  since  the  Korean  War  be- 
cause of  the  policy  to  turn  the  plants  over 
to  private  industry  except  plants  involved  in 
the  production  of  military-unique  products 
like  ammunition. 

Although  the  number  of  DoD  GOCO 
plants  is  fairly  small,  these  facilities  repre- 
sent a  major  investment  and  present  some 
significant  challenges  with  regard  to  envi- 
ronmental regulation.  GOCO  environmen- 
tal compliance  and  hazardous  waste  prob- 
lems are  among  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated facing  the  Department.  Over  $112 
million  of  Defense  Environmental  Restora- 
tion Account  funds  have  been  spent  over 
the  past  three  fiscal  years  on  projects  to 
obtain  and  maintain  environmental  compli- 
ance and  GOCO  plants. 

The  hearing  testimony  focused  on  a  dy- 
namic tension  among  the  Department,  the 
contractors  and  EPA  regulators  in  address- 
ing environmental  issues  at  GOCOs. 

DoD  testimony  indicated  that  it  is  aggres- 
sively examining  ways  to  limit  the  Govem- 
ments  environmental  liability  at  these 
plants.  To  create  a  greater  incentive  for  op- 
erating contactors  to  comply  with  environ- 
mental requirements  and  recognize  that 
purely  operational  deficiencies  are  very 
often  responsible  for  violations,  the  depart- 
ment IS  requiring  them  to  sign  as  "operator  " 
on  environmental  permits  required  at 
GOCOs.  In  addition,  the  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Regulatory  (DARi  Council  has  recently 
formed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  study  DoD 
acquisition  regulations  and  cost  principles 
with  regard  to  environmental  concerns.  The 
Department  hopes  that  study  recommenda- 
tions will  provide  a  tjetter  basis  for  distin- 
guishing between  types  of  environmental  re- 
quirements in  future  contracts.  Neverthe- 
less. DoD  testimony  emphasized  that  the 
complexity  of  current  environmental  law 
and  the  differing  contractuid  relationships 
at  each  of  its  GOCOs  make  sorting  out  the 
degree  of  financial  responsibility  in  a  par- 
ticular situation  difficult  and.  as  a  result, 
are  made  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

Contractor  testimony  reflected  the  con- 
cern that  DoD  contracting  procedures  and 


regulatory  enforcement  strategies  were 
shortsighted  and  unfair  in  holding  the  con- 
tractor responsible  for  actions  that  were 
clearly  beyond  its  control.  For  example,  the 
contractor  can  identify  environmental  re- 
quirements but  has  no  control  over  the 
amount  of  funding  provided  for  environ- 
mental compliance.  Likewise,  the  GOCO 
contractor  cannot  spend  the  government's 
money  or  its  own  for  facility  modifications 
to  meet  regulatory  requirements  without 
the  approval  of  the  contracting  officer.  In 
addition,  production  performed  at  GOCO 
plants  Is  strictly  controlled  by  government 
specifications  that  cannot  be  modified  Inde- 
pendently by  the  contractor.  Lastly,  there 
was  concern  that  as  the  "operator"  on  an 
environmental  permit,  a  contractor  could 
find  itself  liable  for  actions  at  the  facility 
prior  to  its  arrival.  Contractor  witnesses, 
therefore,  maintained  that  a  GOCO  con- 
tractor should  not  be  required  to  comply 
with  environmental  laws  applicable  to  a  fed- 
eral facility  unless  the  authority  to  do  so  is 
expressly  granted  and  unless  the  govern- 
ment provides  funds  for  compliance.  Fur- 
thermore, the  government  should  idemnify 
the  contractor  for  any  environmental  costs 
under  the  contract. 

EPA  testimony  emphasized  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice's  (DOJ)  position  is 
that  there  are  no  constitutional  or  statutory 
problems  to  asserting  enforcement  authori- 
ties under  environmental  laws  against 
GOCO  operators.  DOJ  further  stated  that 
even  where  the  federal  agency  and  its  con- 
tractor share  responsibility  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  GOCO  facility,  if  the  contractor 
falls  within  the  statutory  definition  of  an 
operator  it  can  be  sued.  Moreover,  indemni- 
fication provisions  in  the  contract  do  not 
affect  the  contractor's  liability  under  envi- 
ronmental statutes.  In  effect,  the  EPA  and 
state  regulators  take  the  position  that  envi- 
ronmental statutes  give  them  the  authority 
to  act  against  all  potentially  liable  parties  at 
a  GOCO  plant  and  that  they  will  make  the 
final  determination  of  liability  on  the  basis 
of  their  review  of  the  facts.  To  that  end. 
EPA  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  GOCO 
enforcement  strategy  that  will  clarify  EPA's 
enforcement  response  policy,  identify  crite- 
ria and  factors  for  EPA  programs  to  consid- 
er in  determining  enforcement  responses 
and  provide  for  timely  and  consistent  E!PA 
resFKjnses  to  GOCO  violations. 

This  testimony  strongly  suggests  that  en- 
vironmental statutory  requirements  are 
having  a  profound  impact  on  GOCO  oper- 
ations and  the  traditional  relationship  be- 
tween the  Department  and  its  contractor 
operators.  For  example,  uncertainty  about 
the  future  extent  of  liability  for  environ- 
mental damage  and  the  reluctance  of  con- 
tractors to  assume  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment's liability  are  frustrating  ongoing  DoD 
efforts  to  divest  most  of  its  remaining 
GOCO  plants.  Likewise,  ongoing  efforts  by 
the  Department  and  the  contractors  to 
better  define  their  respective  responsibil- 
ities and  liabilities  under  environmental 
laws  are  raising  new  and  extremely  difficult 
contractual  issues.  Department  of  Defense 
and  contractor  efforts  to  fashion  a  mutually 
acceptable  new  working  relationship  that 
meets  regulatory  guidelines  promises  to  be  » 
time-consuming  and  difficult  undertaking. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  same  concerns  also 
apply  to  DoD  efforts  to  contract  for  services 
and  products  generally.  At  the  very  least,  ef- 
forts by  defense  contractors  to  comply  with 
more  stringent  environmental  standards 
while  attempting  to  meet  military  specifica- 
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tions  is  going  to  drive  procurement  costs  up 
at  a  time  when  Investment  funding  U  se- 
verely constrained.  Hard  choices  are  going 
to  have  to  be  made  In  the  development  proc- 
ess to  minimize  the  use  of  hazardous  materi- 
als that  win  create  environmental  compli- 
ance problems  during  the  manufacture, 
fielding  and  maintenance  of  new  weapon 
systems. 

It  is  also  going  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
industrial  base  needs  with  environmental 
compliance  requirements.  Current  environ- 
menUl  law  does  not  provide  for  any  consid- 
eration of  industrial  base  or  mobilization 
base  requirements.  The  statutory  compli- 
ance strategy  makes  no  distinction  between 
a  commercial  manufacturer  operating  at  ca- 
pacity and  a  defense  contractor  producing 
well  below  capacity  during  peacetime.  The 
former  can  increase  prices  to  offset  environ- 
mental compliance  costs,  but  the  latter  may 
be  largely  dependent  upon  government  con- 
tracts to  sustain  minimum  production 
levels.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  existing 
defense  industrial  base  is  seriously  underuti- 
lized and  woefully  undercapitalized.  Envi- 
ronmental compliance  requirements  may 
provide  the  catalyst  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
existing  Defense  industrial  base  capacity  to 
develop  a  scaled  down  infrastructure  that 
can  meet  environmental  compliance  require- 
ments. 

The  same  goes  for  DoD  industrial  funded 
activities  themselves.  There  just  may  not  be 
enough  funding  and  workload  in  the  coming 
years  to  justify  maintaining  the  current 
number  of  depots,  arsenals,  shipyards  and 
air  rework  facilities  if  all  of  these  activities 
must  meet  existing  and  projected  environ- 
mental requirements.  Even  in  cases  where 
existing  Industrial  funded  activities  contin- 
ue to  operate,  they  may  have  to  significant- 
ly scale  back  functions  and  capabilities.  For 
example.  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  has 
closed  Its  plating  shop,  primarily  to  avoid 
future  envlronmenUl  compliance  costs  and 
liability.  Similar  choices  are  going  have  to 
made  on  a  function-by-function  basis  at  vir- 
tually all  industrial  funded  activities  to  ac- 
commodate emerging  environmental  reali- 
ties. 

Alternatively,  it  might  also  be  appropriate 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  environmental  re- 
quirements to  determine  whether  they 
should  be  modified  to  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  peculiar  needs  of  the  defense  In- 
dustrial base.  Perhaps  underutilized  manu- 
facturing operations  that  are  determined  to 
be  essential  to  meet  mobilization  base  re- 
quiremenU  should  be  regulated  differently. 
Serious  consideration  might  also  be  given  to 
ensure  that  Issues  relating  to  paramount  na- 
tional Interests  should  not  be  addressed  In  a 
one-dlmenslonal  fashion,  but  should  take 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  and  envi- 
ronmental laws  should  provide  for  that 
nexibllity. 

Personnel  and  organizational  issues 
Currently,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
using  more  than  5,000  civilian  and  military 
personnel  to  staff  its  various  environmental 
programs,  these  DoD  positions  range  from 
scientists  engaged  in  research  aimed  at 
minimizing  the  generation  of  hazardous 
waste;  to  engineers  conducting  site  cleanups; 
to  technicians  involved  in  the  inspection 
«nd  analysis  of  hazardous  substances:  to 
personnel  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
management  for  the  handling,  treatment 
»nd  disposal  of  hazardous  substances.  Even 
so.  the  Department  Is  not  staffed  to  address 
•dequately  all  environmental  requirements. 
To  comply  with  existing  and  emerging  envi- 
ronmental requirements.  DoD  will  probably 
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have  to  more  than  double  the  current  size 
of  its  environmental  staff  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  doubling 
the  number  of  qualified  environmental  per- 
sonnel would  be  a  very  difficult  task.  The 
demand  for  trained  environmental  special- 
ists has  never  been  greater  and  will  continue 
to  grow  in  the  foreseeable  future.  To  make 
matters  worse,  however,  the  Department 
enters  this  competition  with  a  number  of  se- 
rious disadvantages. 

Civil  Servict  hiring  procedures,  promotion 
guidelines  and  DoD  personnel  regulations 
are  cumbersome,  time-consuming  and  not 
targeted  to  optimize  the  recruitment  of  en- 
vironmental professionals.  In  addition,  the 
Department  salary  scales  are  not  competi- 
tive with  the  private  sector  for  these  skills. 
especially  at  the  middle  and  upper  manage- 
ment levels.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
Department  must  make  the  most  of  job  sat- 
isfaction and  security  and  retirement  bene- 
fits to  attract  and  retain  environmental  spe- 
cialists. Initial  indications  are  that  the  De- 
partment is  experiencing  significant  prob- 
lems in  filling  environmental  positions  and 
retaining  personnel. 

DoD  recruiting  problems  and  personnel 
turbulence,  however,  are  not  unique  to  the 
federal  government.  The  EPA  is  experienc- 
ing many  of  the  same  problems  with  a  high 
turnover  rate  among  those  seeking  higher 
paying  jobs  In  the  private  sector.  If  any- 
thing, the  problem  is  even  more  severe  with 
state  and  local  regulatory  agencies,  which 
often  pay  less  and  offer  fewer  benefits  than 
their  federal  counterparts. 

A  major  difference  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  EPA  and  state  regulatory  agencies 
has  been  boldly  highlighted  by  the  recent 
criminal  convictions  of  Army  senior  civilian 
management  personnel  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  in  Maryland.  When  these  three 
managers  were  indicted  by  a  federal  grand 
jury,  they  learned  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  not  allow  the  Army  to  repre- 
sent them  and,  even  if  acquitted,  they  could 
not  expect  to  recover  their  legal  costs.  In 
effect,  once  they  were  indicted,  they  could 
expect  no  legal  support  from  their  employ- 
er. 

Subsequent  testimony  before  the  conunlt- 
tee  revealed  that  this  policy  was  not  gener- 
ally consistent  with  private  sector  practice. 
Many,  II  not  most,  large  private  firms  pro- 
vide legal  representation  for  their  employ- 
ees if  it  is  determined  that  they  were  oper- 
ating within  the  scope  of  their  duties. 

Another  significant  difference  compared 
to  their  counterparts  in  the  private  sector  is 
that  DoD  envlrorunental  personnel  are  in 
the  front  lines  in  an  ongoing  conflict  be- 
tween the  Department  and  federal,  state 
and  local  regulators  over  what  statutory  au- 
thorities apply  and  who  is  in  charge.  As  in- 
dicated previously,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
ambiguity  about  these  matters  in  current 
environmental  laws  and  much  Is  left  open  to 
individual  interpretation.  The  resulting  cli- 
mate of  mutual  suspicion,  controversy  and 
acrimony  substantially  increase  the  risk 
DoD  employees  wUl  be  prosecuted  for  crimi- 
nal violations. 

To  make  matters  worse,  pending  legisla- 
tion would  strengthen  state  authority  to  ini- 
tiate criminal  proceedings  against  DoD  em- 
ployees for  violation  of  environmental  laws. 
In  addition  to  the  exposure  to  risk  from 
criminal  prosecution,  DoD  employees  are 
not  uniformly  protected  from  being  held 
personally  liable  for  civil  fines  and  penalties 
associated  with  noncompliance  with  envi- 
ronmentsU   requirements.   As  a  result,   the 


committee  is  aware  that  a  number  of  DoD 
personnel  have  taken  out  insurance  policies 
to  protect  them  against  civil  penalties  and 
are  paying  the  premiums  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

In  sum,  the  perception  is  being  created 
that  working  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  positions  of  responsibility  for  envi- 
ronmental compliance  generally  pays  leas 
than  the  private  sector  and  Involves  more 
risk  of  criminal  prosecution  and  civil  pari- 
ties, with  the  prospect  of  little,  if  any,  gov- 
ernment support  to  defray  substantial  legal 
costs.  This  situation  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  Department's  abUity  to  recruit 
and  retain  the  increasing  nimiber  trained 
and  qualified  environmental  professionals 
needed  to  comply  with  expanding  and  In- 
creasingly stringent  environmental  statuto- 
ry requirements. 

The  E>epartment  also  faces  an  organiza- 
tional challenge  in  dealing  with  increasing 
environmental  requirements.  Although  en- 
vironmental requirements  and  funding 
levels  have  been  growing  in  recent  years 
with  no  end  in  sight,  DoD  organizational 
changes  have  been  relatively  modest. 

Within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Ete- 
fense,  the  Director  for  Environment  was  ele- 
vated to  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (Envi- 
rormient)  in  1986.  This  position  is  now  held 
by  a  political  appointee  who  is  responsible 
for  establishing  policy;  coordinating  with 
the  military  departments  to  foster  consist- 
ency and  Integration  in  policy  implementa- 
tion; monitoring  congressional  action;  maln- 
Ulnlng  liaison  with  federal.  sUte  and  local 
regulatory  agencies  on  major  policy  issues; 
and  functioning  as  the  single  numager  for 
the  Defense  Environmental  Restoration 
Program  (DERP). 

Although  the  service  secretaries  have  au- 
thority over  environmental  activities,  the 
policy  oversight  and  day-to-day  manage- 
ment is  handled  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  the  Army's  Special 
Assistant  for  Environment  and  the  Navy's 
Deputy  Director  for  Environment— all  of 
which  are  career  civilian  senior  manage- 
ment positions. 

In  sum,  the  organizational  approach  is 
centralized  policy  making  with  decentral- 
ized Implementation. 

The  committee  Is  concerned  that  the  cur- 
rent DoD  organization  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient size  or  stature  to  effectively  deal  with 
the  growth  of  environmental  requirements 
and  adequately  participate  in  the  overall 
policy,  programming  and  budgeting  process. 
This  Is  demonstrated  by  the  inability  of 
senior  environmental  managers  to  secure  re- 
alistic funding  increases  for  the  Defense  En- 
vironmental Restoration  Account  for  fiscal 
years  1990-1991.  increase  the  vislbUity  of 
compliance  requirements  and  funding  and 
the  necessary  expansion  of  DoD  headquar- 
ters environmental  organizations.  Having  to 
secure  support  for  policy  and  funding  initia- 
tives and  their  advocacy  by  going  through 
an  assistant  secretary  and  an  undersecre- 
tary who  have  to  deal  with  a  host  of  unre- 
lated issues  dilutes  the  emphasis  given  to 
environmental  matters. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  stature  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  DoD  senior  envirormiental 
managers  to  represent  effectively  the  De- 
partment. Although  the  Department  has 
the  largest  and  most  complex  environmen- 
tal program  in  the  federal  government,  it 
suffers  in  its  dealing  with  other  agencies  be- 
cause It  is  being  represented  by  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  whereas  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  repre- 
sented by  an   assistant  administrator  and 
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the  Department  of  Energy  by  mn  assistant 
secretary.  By  the  same  token,  this  level  of 
representation  before  Congress  creates  the 
perception  that  the  Department  is  not  pro- 
viding the  emphasis  or  commitment  needed 
to  deal  with  environmental  matters  on  a  pn 
orlty  basis. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  committee 
believes  the  Department  should  make  a 
very  close  examination  of  its  current  organi 
zation  for  managing  environmental  activi 
ties  to  determine  whether  organizational 
and  staffing  changes  are  necessary  for  its 
effective  management  of  current  programs 
and  responsiveness  to  emerging  environ- 
mental requirements. 

Another  committee  concern  is  the  adequa- 
cy of  DoD  legislative  liaison  efforts  when 
dealing  with  environmental  issues  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  issues  more  controversial 
or  politically  salient  than  those  dealing  with 
hazardous  waste  and  environmental  compli 
ance.  Furthermore,  recent  developmenUs  un 
derscore  the  fact  that  environmental  ron 
cems  in  Congress  are  not  going  to  subside 
They  will  only  get  more  complex,  difficult 
and  potentially  damaging  as  time  goes  on 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Depart 
ment  increase  the  number  and  improve  the 
qualifications  of  its  legislative  liaison  per 
sonnel  working  DoD  environmental  Lssues 
of  interest  to  Congress. 

SummaTy 

The  foregoing  discussion  amply  demon- 
strates the  magnitude,  complexity  and  sen 
ousness  of  the  environmental  challenge.s 
facing  the  Department  of  Defense.  Al 
though  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  exists  rt- 
garding  the  exact  scope  and  nature  of  the.se 
challenges  and  how  they  should  be  ad- 
dressed, a  number  of  points  seem  clear. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  the  largest 
single  regulated  entity  in  the  United  States 
with  over  800  installations  located  in  every 
state  and  territory.  The  Department  has  the 
vast  majority  of  the  total  federal  facilities 
that  are  subject  to  regulation  under  envi 
ronmental  laws. 

The  Department  has  identified  over  8.000 
suspected  hazardous  waste  sites  at  its  active 
installations  and  over  7.000  suspected  sites 
at  formerly  owned  military  facilities. 

DoD  compliance  with  envirorunental  laws 
has  been  uneven  and  less  than  desirable,  but 
available  data  do  not  conclusively  support 
changes  that  the  Department's  compliance 
record  is  worse  than  private  parties  and  mu 
nicipallties.  or  offer  compelling  evidence 
that  mcr eased  enforcement  authorities  are 
needed. 

Environmental  requirements  are  growing 
at  a  rate  that  is  outstripping  the  Depart 
ment's  ability  to  effectively  respond  to 
them. 

Environmental  requirements  are  being 
generated  piecemeal  without  any  clear 
mechanism  to  integrate  them  in  a  coherent 
and  comprehensive  fashion. 

Environmental  requirements  are  t>etng  de 
veloped  almost  exclusively  by  federal,  state 
and  local  regulators  that  are  in  no  way  ac 
countable  or  responsible  for  the  funding  or 
mission  impact  upon  the  Department. 

Largely  t)ecause  of  the  Department's 
delay  in  fully  recognizing  its  need  to  address 
openly  and  cooperatively  environmental 
problems.  Congress  enacted  an  enforcement 
strategy  that  equates  the  Department  to  a 
private  party  in  terms  of  environmental  reg 
ulatlons.  A  key  element  in  the  implementa 
ton  of  these  strategies  are  broad  waivers  of 
sovereign  immunity  to  permit  regulatory 
agencies  to  pursue  the  same  enforcement 


actions  that  could  be  used  against  private 
parties. 

Although  this  enforcement  strategy  ad- 
dresses environmental  concerns,  it  is  flawed 
in  several  respects  when  applied  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  First,  it  does  not  ade- 
quately take  into  account  that  DoDs  na- 
tional security  mission  or  operational  re- 
quirements. Second,  the  Department  Ls 
wholly  dependent  upon  congressional  ap- 
propriations and  must  comply  with  a  host  of 
other  statutory  requirements.  Third,  it  is  in- 
herently insensitive  to  cost  considerations  at 
a  time  when  DoD  expenditures  are  under  in- 
tense scrutiny  Fourth,  it  does  not  provide  a 
means  to  prioritize  compliance  requirements 
if  sufficient  funding  is  not  available. 

Although  the  department  estimates  that 
it  IS  spending  over  $1  billion  a  year  for  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  and  compliance  activi- 
ties, unfunded  environmental  requirements 
may  exceed  $5  billion  over  the  next  five 
years,  most  of  which  would  be  paid  out  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  and  military 
construction  accounts. 

DoD  cleanup  efforts  are  progressing  at  an 
impressive  rate,  but  face  serious  obstacle.s 
due  to  overlapping  statutory  requirements, 
the  degree  of  federal  and  state  control  and 
the  growing  amount  of  red  tape  involved  in 
the  cleanup  proce.ss. 

Environmental  requirements  and  liability 
issues  are  fundamentally  changing  the  de 
partments  relationship  with  its  contractors 
and  .seriously  complicate  efforts  to  address 
defense  industrial  base  and  mobilization 
base  problems. 

Compliance  with  environmental  laws  have 
created  major  personnel  and  organization 
challenges  for  the  department.  Foremost 
among  them  is  the  need  to  double  the  size 
of  the  environmental  worlcforce  of  more 
than  5,000  over  the  next  five  years  when 
government  .service  pays  less  and  involves 
greater  personal  risk  from  civil  and  criminal 
sanctions. 

In  sum.  the  committee  is  seriously  con 
cerncd  that  DoD  environmental  activities 
are  characterized  by  too  few  being  asked  to 
do  too  much,  loo  fast,  with  too  little.  The 
emerging  demands  upon  the  Department 
very  likely  exceed  its  ability  to  respond  and 
are  b«'yond  its  control.  The  outcome  is  likely 
to  be  continued  frustration,  delay  and  waste 
of  taxpayer  dollars.  Thus,  as  a  result  of 
piecemeal  congressional  actions  over  the 
past  two  decades,  regulatory  chaos  has  been 
created  in  the  guise  of  a  federal  facility 
compliance  strategy.  Unless  Congress  fash- 
ions a  comprehensive  and  integrated  federal 
facility  compliance  strategy  that  prioritizes 
environmental  requirements,  is  fiscally  real- 
istic and  takes  into  consideration  national 
•security  considerations,  things  are  likely  to 
get  worse  before  they  get  better 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia in  order  to  pose  some  questions 
which  I  would  like  to  ask  him  about 
his  amendment. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  that  all  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  have  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  respect  from  Mr.  Ray. 
and  I  think  it  is  important  that  his 
dialog  appear  in  this  debate  today. 

We  need  to  clarify  some  things,  if  I 
may  ask  the  gentleman. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
would  tell  us.  private  industry  today  is 


required  to  meet  these  compliance 
standards:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYNAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  And  State  agencies  are 
required  to  meet  these  compliance 
standards:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RAY.  That  is  correct,  although 
they  are  very,  very  far  behind  in  com- 
plying. 

I  would  just  say  this,  that  in  the  last 
4  years  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  made  progress. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  I  am  just  talking  about 
State  agencies. 

Mr.  RAY.  State  agencies  have  fell 
behind. 

Mr.  SYNAR,  But  State  agencies  do 
have  to  meet  these  compliance  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  RAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  And  towns  and  munici- 
palities within  all  our  congressional 
districts  have  to  meet  these  standards 
then. 

Mr.  RAY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  So  towns  and  munici- 
palities. State  agencies  and  private  in- 
dustry all  have  to  meet  the  standards 
which  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  exempt  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RAY.  Let  me  say  that  those 
towns,  cities,  counties  and  States  do 
not  have  to  defend  the  country:  the 
Department  of  Defense  does. 

So  there  is.  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinct difference. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Now  is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  of  the  polluters  which  we 
have  dealt  here  in  the  last  decade 
some  of  the  major  polluters  are  the 
Federal  agencies:  would  he  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  RAY.  That  is  true,  and  we  have 
identified  8,000  sites  which  have  oc- 
curred back  when  it  was  legal  to  have 
oxidation  ponds  and  so  forth  over  the 
last  40  years. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  major  pol- 
luters have  been  dealt  with.  But  let  me 
say  that  those  major  polluters,  in  the 
Department  of  energy— if  I  could  I 
would  draw  a  line  between  those,  they 
are  only  3  percent  of  all  the  facilities 
and  DOD  has  the  rest  of  them  and 
they  are  in  much  better  shape. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  And  one  final  question. 

The  gentleman  is  aware  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  this  bill  before 
us  today  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  decade  the  Justice  Department 
and  EPA  have  not  enforced  the  law 
against  Federal  agencies,  he  is  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I 
ask  the  gentleman  to  think  about 
what  has  occurred  in  the  last  4  years. 
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and  in  those  years  things  have  gotten 
considerably  better. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Could  the  gentleman 
point  to  any  success  in  the  last  4  years 
where  a  facility  has  been  cleaned  up? 
Mr.  RAY.  Yes.  I  can.  The  worst  one 
in  the  country  is  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal,  No.  1  on  a  worst-case  tiasis;  we 
are  well  under  way  now  in  cleaning 
that  up.  We  are  putting  funds  forward 
to  accelerate  that  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. And  there  are  numerous  others. 

Compliance  agreements  have  just 
been  entered  into  with  Robins  Air 
Force  Base  in  Georgia,  for  instance. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

I  thirik  the  questions  that  I  have 
just  asked  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia point  out  why  Meml)ers  who  are 
standing  up  today  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation feel  so  strongly  about  it.  All  of 
us  believe  that  private  industry  should 
meet  these  standards.  All  of  us  believe 
that  State  agencies  should  meet  these 
standards.  All  of  us  believe  that  towns 
and  municipalities  should  meet  these 
standards. 

We  would  be  very  remiss  in  our 
duties  if  we  tried  to  exempt  Federal 
agencies. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  said, 
some  of  the  worst  polluters  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  have  been  our  Federal 
facilities.  Without  this  legislation  we 
are  going  to  have  two  standards,  one 
for  cities  and  towns.  State  agencies 
and  private  industry  and  one  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Second,  over  the  last  decade  we  have 
study  upon  study  where  our  Federal 
agencies  such  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  EPA  did  not  enforce  the 
laws.  With  all  due  respect  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  said,  he  can 
only  point  to  really  one  example  of 
where  we  have  begun  the  process  of 
cleaning  up  these  Federal  facilities. 

So  all  those  people  in  the  50  States 
where  these  Federal  facilities  exist, 
this  legislation.  H.R.  1056,  starts  us 
down  the  path  to  clean  these  facilities 
up  and  protect  the  safety  and  health. 
That  is  why  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Richard 
Ray.  My  good  friend  from  Georgia 
and  I  sit  on  the  Anned  Services  Envi- 
ronmental Restoration  Panel,  and 
while  we  fully  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  expediency  in  cleaning  up  our 
environment,  we  also  are  aware  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  doing  its 
best  to  undertake  the  enormous  task 
of  assessing  over  8,000  potential  haz- 
udous  waste  sites  at  897  military  in- 
stallations, as  well  as  over  7,000  poten- 
tial sites  at  formerly  used  facilities. 

As  I  indicated,  environmental  resto- 
ration is  an  enormous  task,  and  DOD 


is  committed  to  environmental  resto- 
ration. However,  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  take  DOD  25  years  at  a  cost  of 
over  $20  billion  to  clean  up  our  mili- 
tary installations.  But  even  25  years 
could  be  a  soft  figure  because  the  rate 
of  restoration  depends  on  the  amount 
of  funding  provided  by  Congress. 

Now,  if  fines  and  penalties  are  as- 
sessed on  DOD  to  get  the  services  to 
accelerate  its  cleanup  schedule,  but  if 
Congress  does  not  provide  adequate 
funding  for  all  of  DOD's  needs,  then 
how  will  the  Defense  Department  pay 
the  fines  and  penalties? 

There's  only  one  logical  place  the 
services  could  tap,  the  operations  and 
maintenance  accounts  that  pay  the 
thousands  of  civilians  who  work  on 
our  military  bases,  the  thousands  of  ci- 
vilians who  insure  that  our  weapons 
systems  are  in  a  ready  state,  the  thou- 
sands of  civilians  who  are  our  constitu- 
ents. If  O&M  funds  are  used  to  pay 
fines  and  penalties  and  lawyers'  fees, 
the  services  will  be  forced  to  furlough. 
Do  we  really  want  to  see  thousands  of 
our  constituents  lose  their  jobs  to  pay 
lawyers'  fees?  I  personally  wouldn't 
want  to  be  in  the  shoes  of  my  col- 
leagues who  vote  against  the  Ray 
amendment  when  the  calls  start  pour- 
ing in  from  constituents  who  have  lost 
their  jobs,  or  from  those  in  the  civilian 
work  force  who  were  fortunate  enough 
not  to  lose  their  jobs,  but  who  now 
must  do  double  duty  to  maintain  read- 
iness. 

I  recently  went  through  an  excruci- 
ating experience  when  O&M  funds 
were  threatened  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base 
and  17,000  of  my  constituents  were 
going  to  be  furloughed  for  10  days.  I 
never  received  so  many  irate  calls.  I 
personally  don't  want  to  go  through 
that  exercise  again. 

Do  we  really  want  DOD  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  in  fines  and  penal- 
ties when  that  money  could  be  better 
spent  on  environmental  cleanup? 

And  what  about  the  process  that  re- 
quires that  worst  case  hazardous  site 
wastes  be  cleaned  up  first?  If  we  don't 
support  the  Ray  amendment,  we'll  be 
making  a  mockery  of  the  worst-case 
priority  list,  because  it  will  become  a 
"He  who  gets  to  the  courthouse  first 
gets  the  funding"  game. 

Finally,  assessing  fines  and  penalties 
is  not  necessary  because  States  al- 
ready have  the  authority  to  force  com- 
pliance upon  any  DOD  facility  that 
fails  to  take  corrective  cleanup  action. 
The  Defense  Department  is  proceed- 
ing with  the  cleanup  of  its  hazardous 
waste  sites  in  compliance  with  existing 
law.  Assessment  of  fines  and  penalties 
to  expedite  DOD  cleanups  under 
RCRA  is  not  warranted  and  the  Ray 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

D  1300 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
supporting  the  Ray  amendment,  and 
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there  has  been  some  talk  here  that 
there  has  been  some  improvement 
with  the  record  of  the  DOD  or  the 
DOE  on  cleanup  of  these  facilities. 

Just  this  morning,  before  our  sub- 
committee, before  we  came  over  here, 
we  had  the  inspector  general  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  he  issued  a 
report  which  has  been  covered  in  the 
press  already  this  morning,  the  most 
scathing  denunciation,  a  comprehen- 
sive denunciation,  condemnation,  self- 
indictment  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  saying  they  have  no  infra- 
structure, they  have  no  system,  no 
training  for  employees,  no  systematic 
approach  to  identify  or  assess  the 
problems.  Very  complete  description, 
and  he  did  not  just  set  forth  princi- 
ples, he  also  identified  the  number  of 
violations  and  potential  violations, 
which  is  in  the  thousands  on  both 
sides. 

I  might  remind  the  gentleman  of  an- 
other thing,  not  only  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in  the  same  or  worse 
shambles  than  ever,  but  in  reference 
to  Defense,  there  is  a  provision  in  6001 
which  we  are  merely  amending  and 
clarifying,  which  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  exempt  any 
Federal  facility  in  the  name  of  nation- 
al security,  at  any  time,  by  just  the 
wave  of  his  hand.  I  really  think  there 
is  no  need  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

All  of  us  here  agree  in  principle  that 
Federal  facilities  must  comply  with  en- 
virorunental regulations  as  ordinary 
citizens  and  businesses  must  comply. 
We  must  insist  agencies  involved  will 
act  more  responsibly  to  ensure  effec- 
tive compliance,  and  it  is  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  foster  the  agencies' 
compliance. 

However,  H.R.  1056  goes  entirely  too 
far  in  waiving  sovereign  immunity  and 
allowing  State  attorneys  general  to 
take  cases  against  the  Government  to 
the  Federal  courts.  It  is  ludicrous  to 
grant  the  various  attorneys  general 
this  authority  when  some  could  and 
would  use  this  power  for  political  pur- 
poses and,  in  the  process,  redirect 
scarce  Federal  funds  from  high  priori- 
ty to  low  priority  projects. 

State  attorneys  general  testified 
before  our  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Hazardous  Materials 
that  they  would  not  abuse  the  rights 
granted  by  this  bill.  They  merely  de- 
sired a  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity 
to  give  them  a  tool  to  help  in  negotia- 
tions with  agencies.  That's  fine,  but 
that  is  not  what  this  bill  does.  There  is 
no  guarantee  in  this  bill  that  unrea- 
sonable fines  and  penalties  against 
Federal  agencies  will  not  be  levied. 
Those  Federal  costs  will  only  defray 
the  funds  available  for  complismce  and 
other  imperative  Government  func- 
tions. 
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The  Ray  amendment  would  remove 
the  bill's  waiver  of  sovereig:n  immuni- 
ty, and  I  strongly  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  in  his  effort.  His 
amendment  will  eliminate  the  serious 
threat  to  our  national  interest  and 
very  possibly  to  meaningful  environ- 
mental compliance.  It  will  also  ensure 
that  Congress  and  the  Federal  Gov 
emment  do  not  abdicate  their  rightful 
responsibilities  to  State  officials. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup 
port  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  to  H.R.  1056.  This 
amendment,  offered  by  the  distin 
guished  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
allows  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
continue  a  balanced  approach  to  the 
serious  problem  it  faces  with  environ 
mental  cleanup. 

The  Department  has  undertaken  a 
cleanup  strategy  based  upon  attacking 
the  worst  cases  first.  Utilizing  this  ap- 
proach, the  Department  is  spending 
over  $600  million  a  year.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $200  million  since 
1985,  a  period  during  which  DOD  ha.s 
experience  negative  real  growth  in 
funding. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  here  that  I 
share  the  concerns  of  our  coUeague.s 
with  regard  to  this  problem  of  Federal 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  th»" 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  However,  in  supporting  that  com- 
pliance. I  also  recognize  that  the  size 
of  this  problem  among  Federal  agen 
cies,  and  especially  the  Department  of 
Defense,  demands  the  use  of  a  priority 
system  to  ensure  that  the  worst  clean- 
ups are  addressed  promptly  and  effec- 
tively. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  at  the 
constant  urgings  of  this  body  and  its 
committees  of  jurisdiction,  has  devel- 
oped such  a  priority  system.  That 
worst-case  first  system  allows  DOD  to 
balance  its  obligations  to  clean  up  its 
environmental  problems  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  maintain  an  effective 
and  efficient  military  deterrent.  I  urge 
support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1056.  legislation  that  will  end  the 
double  standard  Government-owned 
facilities  operate  under  when  it  comes 
to  complying  with  our  Nation "s  envi- 
rorunental  laws. 

Congress,  through  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  and 
the  Superfund  law  clearly  intended 
that  Federal  facilities  be  held  account- 
able for  complying  with  the  strong  en- 
vironmental protections  that  are  part 
of  these  laws,  hazardous  waste,  wheth- 
er it  comes  from  a  munitions  plant 
owned  by  the  Army  or  from  the  pri- 
vate industrial  plant  down  the  road. 


needs  to  be  treated  in  a  way  that  com- 
plies with  our  environmental  laws. 

What  we  have  found,  however,  is 
that  a  double  standard  has  been  in 
place  when  it  comes  to  taking  enforce- 
ment actions  against  Federal  agencies 
that  do  not  comply  with  our  environ- 
mental laws.  By  claiming  sovereign  im- 
munity from  enforcement  actions  by 
the  EPA,  Federal  agencies  like  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Energy  De- 
partment have  avoided  compliance 
with  cleanup  laws  and  have  produced 
a  massive  environmental  cleanup  prob- 
lem. 

What  we  have  seen,  over  the  years, 
is  a  record  of  inaction  being  replaced 
by  a  record  of  obstruction.  We  have 
seen  a  series  of  unnecessary  conflicts 
between  the  EPA  and  the  States  who 
are  trying  to  enforce  the  law  and  the 
culprits— in  this  case  the  Federal  agen- 
cies—working with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  find  ways  to  avoid  the  law. 

When  we  crafted  the  Federal  facility 
provisions  under  RCRA  and  Super 
fund,  we  very  clearly  intended  that 
the  States  and  the  EPA  have  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  Federal  facilities  are  held  to  the 
same  tough  standards  that  private  fa- 
cilities need  to  meet.  We  did  not 
intend  for  this  to  become  a  power 
struggle  between  agencies.  We  meant 
this  to  be  a  commitment  to  our  citi- 
zens to  clean  up  hazardous  waste, 
wherever  it  is. 

A  good  example  of  this  power  strug- 
gle that  has  resulted  in  an  environ 
mental  cleanup  mess  took  place  in 
New  Jersey,  at  Picattinny  Arsenal. 
Over  54  hazardous  waste  sites  were  lo- 
cated by  the  EPA  at  this  facility.  Both 
the  EPA  and  the  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  have  re- 
peatedly cited  the  Army  for  noncom- 
pliance. DEP  even  tried  to  fine  the 
Army  for  the  violations  but  the  Army 
refused  to  pay.  The  Army's  position 
here  has  been  We  sign  no  agreement, 
we  pay  no  fines.  "  Just,  last  week.  Pi 
cattinny  Arsenal  became  a  Superfund 
site  on  our  national  priorities  list.  The 
cleanup  will  be  paid  for  the  Defense 
Department.  These  environmental 
cleanup  costs  could  have  been  avoided 
if  the  Army  had  complied  with  our  en- 
vironmental laws  in  the  first  place. 

The  lesson  here  is  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  pay,  regardless.  The 
cost  of  complying  with  our  environ- 
mental laws  would  probably  have  been 
less  than  what  it  will  cost  the  Army  to 
clean  up  the  facility.  It  will  cost  over 
$8  billion  for  the  Energy  Department 
to  clean  up  all  of  the  DOE  facilities. 

By  making  sure  that  Federal  facili- 
ties are  held  to  the  same  standard  as 
private  facilities,  H.R.  1056  will  help 
us  avoid  costly  cleanups  in  the  future. 
Amendments  will  be  offered  to  try  to 
protect  the  Defense  Department  from 
having  to  comply  with  environmental 
laws.  By  exempting  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  the  arm  of  our  environ- 


mental laws,  this  amendment  would  be 
step  backward  from  progress  in  clean- 
ing up  toxic  waste  at  our  Nation's  mili- 
tary installations  and  will  result  in  en- 
virormiental  disasters  that  will  be  paid 
for,  eventually,  by  future  generations, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  oppose  any  weakening  amend- 
ments. 

D  1310 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  smokescreen  has 
been  raised  that  says  applying  the 
waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  to  viola- 
tions of  compliance  schedules  for  cor- 
rective action  would  somehow  disrupt 
DOD  national  cleanup  priorities.  That 
is  simply  erroneous. 

Congress  has  by  statute  already 
given  EPA  and  the  States  a  principal 
vote  in  establishing  national  cleanup 
priorities.  Two  years  ago  in  legislation 
on  which  I  closely  worked,  the  Super- 
fund  amendment  and  Reauthorization 
Act.  Congress  rejected  the  idea  that 
Federal  facility  polluters  should  have 
control  over  the  pace  and  type  of 
cleanup. 

For  example,  in  section  120  of  Su- 
perfund. Congress  gave  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator the  final  word  in  selecting 
cleanup  remedies  at  Federal  facilities. 
Further,  section  120(e)  explicitly 
states  that  "The  Administrator  and 
appropriate  State  authorities  shall 
publish  a  timetable  and  deadlines  for 
expeditious  completion  of  the  remedi- 
al investigation  and  study." 

Thus,  Congress  gave  the  authority 
to  establish  worst-first  priorities  to  in- 
dependent environmental  agencies  not 
to  the  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
the  contamination. 

But  if  the  concern  is  that  States  will 
somehow  disapprove  of  and  reorder 
the  worst-first  schedule.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  be  actively  included  in 
the  development  of  a  prioritization 
list.  In  fact,  such  a  process  has  already 
been  reconmiended  in  a  letter  endors- 
ing my  substitute  sent  by  EPA  Admin- 
istrator Reilly  to  OMB  Director 
Darman.  Quoting  from  that  letter. 
"The  Agency  recognizes  the  need  for 
establishing  priorities  for  major  clean- 
ups which  will  occur  at  Federal  facili- 
ties in  the  coming  years.  In  this 
regard,  EPA  is  proposing  to  convene  a 
conference  later  this  summer  with 
Federal  agencies  and  State  representa- 
tives to  begin  discussing  this  problem 
and  a  process  for  developing  practical 
solutions."  The  attorneys  general  of 
all  50  States  responded  in  a  letter  stat- 
ing. 'A  cooperative  relationship 
should  be  developed;  it  is  then  that 
the  State-Federal  partnership  that  is 
essential  to  resolve  these  pressing  en- 
vironmental problems  can  be  strength- 
ened." Given  these  commitments,  this 
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amendment  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  is  In  fact  detrimental  to  this  im- 
portant process. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, arguments  accusing  States  and 
EPA  of  acting  irresponsibly  when  it 
comes  to  the  environment  carry  little 
weight  coming  from  Federal  agencies 
which  have  created  this  nightmare. 
There  is  simply  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  fears  created  by  supporters  of 
this  amendment  will  ever  come  about. 
As  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  pointed 
out  so  appropriately  in  a  June  15th 
editorial.  "The  real  danger  lies  in  not 
giving  States  and  EPA  more  freedom 
to  hold  DOE'S  feet  to  the  fire."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  Ray  amendment.  I  do  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  abide  by 
the  laws  of  this  Nation  including  envi- 
ronmental laws. 

The  Ray  amendment  will  enable 
States  and  other  Federal  agencies  to 
insist  that  Federal  facilities  handle 
their  currently  produced  hazardous 
wastes  in  compliance  with  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  However,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  an  abandormient  of  estab- 
lished plans  for  cleanup  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities based  on  a  worst-first  criteria. 

Further,  we  cannot  permit  States  to 
fine  Federal  facilities  for  environmen- 
tal problems  which  have  already  been 
identified  and  scheduled  for  cleanup. 
The  Federal  Govenunent  simply  does 
not  have  the  funds  to  clean  up  aU  sites 
immediately,  which  is  why  a  schedule 
was  developed.  We  should  not  penalize 
those  facilities  which  are  currently  ex- 
hibiting a  good  faith  effort  to  cleanup 
their  sites. 

Additionally,  I  will  not  support  a 
measure  which  would  allow  other 
States  to  impose  fines  which  could 
divert  funds  intended  for  my  own  dis- 
trict for  cleanup  of  serious  environ- 
mental problems  at  a  nuclear  weapons 
facility,  as  is  possible  under  H.R.  1056. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Ray  amendment  as  the  rational  and 
reasonable  approach  to  a  unified 
effort  to  clean  up  our  lands. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentlewoman's  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  also  in  strong 
support  of  the  Ray  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  here  which  is 
considering  the  bill  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  sought  joint  re- 
ferral   of    this    legislation    on    the 


grounds  that  we  have  the  policy  and 
budgetary  oversight  for  83  percent  of 
the  Federal  facilities  that  are  ad- 
dressed in  this  legislation.  H.R.  1056.  I 
clearly,  we  thought,  ought  to  have 
some  overview  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  as  part 
of  the  consideration  if  they  are  going 
to  be  the  people  involved  in  an  over- 
whelming nimiber  of  facilities  and 
with  the  overwhelming  number  of  dol- 
lars involved.  As  it  turned  out,  howev- 
er, we  did  not  get  joint  referral. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Ray]  is  critical  in  order  to  pass  this 
legislation  in  proper  form,  because 
otherwise  we  may  end  up  biasing  the 
way  in  which  the  money  is  spent  for 
the  cleanups.  I  think  the  Ray  amend- 
ment is  absolutely  critical  to  avoid  this 
kind  of  bias,  which  naturally  is  going 
to  mean  that  the  money  is  going  to  go 
where  the  squeaky  wheel  will  get  the 
grease.  That  is  not  a  rational  cleanup 
policy.  I  think  the  Ray  amendment  is 
absolutely  critical  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  this  bill  makes  any  sense  at 
all.  and  I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of 
the  Ray  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Ray 
amendment. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  eariier 
remarks  of  my  committee  colleagues  on  the 
specific  reasons  for  opposing  this  bill,  but  I 
want  to  raise  a  few  different  points. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  committee  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  Armed  Services  Committee's  in- 
terest in  H.R.  1056.  Some  are  asserting  that 
our  involvement  is  not  appropriate  or  con- 
structive, but  the  fact  is  that  this  committee 
provides  polk^  and  budgetary  oversight  for 
over  83  percent  of  the  Federal  facilities  ad- 
dressed by  H.R.  1056.  In  reality,  this  probably 
translates  into  over  90  percent  of  the  potential 
costs  involved  in  environmental  compliance 
and  corrective  action,  and  those  costs  can  be 
cateulated  in  the  billions. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  and  procedures 
laid  out  in  this  bill  will  have  a  profound  impact 
on  the  operatk>ns  of  the  affected  Department 
of  Defense  and  Department  of  Energy  facili- 
ties. Passage  of  this  bill  will  cause  a  change  in 
the  way  they  operate,  and  control  the  extent 
to  which  Vn&f  are  able  to  continue  operating. 
Beyond  that,  however,  this  bill  fails  to  even 
provkle  for  consideration  of  the  impact  of  new 
requirements  and  procedures  upon  DOD  and 
DOE  costs  and  national  security  missions. 

A  bill  that  significantly  affects  the  cost  and 
operatxxi  of  virtually  every  major  DOD  and 
DOE  facility  is  a  measure  that  merits  careful 
conskleratkxi  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Members  of  this  House. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  belief  out- 
skJe  our  committee  that  any  environmental  re- 
quirement is  justified  if  it  is  paid  from  the  De- 
fense budget  If  the  committee  involved  does 
not  have  to  worry  atxxjt  authorizing  or  appro- 
priating the  funding,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
IgrKKe  cost  conskleratlons.  This  is  a  natural 
reactkHi,  but  one  which  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  cannot  ignore. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  handling  of  Federal 
facility  cleanups  during  the  consideration  of 
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the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  In  1985.  The  original  position  of  the 
environmental  committees  was  to  make  these 
Federal  facility  cleanups  subject  to  all  Federal. 
State,  and  local  requirements.  Giving  a  veto  to 
all  parties  made  the  States  happy,  but  ignored 
the  reality  that  if  everyone  is  in  charge, 
nobody  is  in  charge.  Fortunately,  the  commit- 
tee's environmental  restoratkxi  panel  chaired 
by  Congressnum  McCuroy  was  able  to  serve 
as  the  vehicle  for  fashkming  a  more  reallstk: 
and  workable  Federal  facilities  cleanup  proc- 
ess. I  think  we  were  successful  because  we 
could  offer  useful  insights  about  DOD  budget- 
ing and  operations  that  the  environmental 
committees  did  not  have. 

We  have  continued  our  interest  in  defense 
environmental  issues  through  ttie  activities  of 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  environmental 
restoration  panels  since  1985.  Although  it  is 
not  generally  recognized,  these  panels  have 
held  more  hearings  on  DOD  environmental 
restoratk)n  matters  over  that  period  than  any 
other  congressional  committee— arxl  mayt>e 
all  of  them  combined.  These  panels  have 
been  influential  and  effective  in  trying  to  de- 
velop a  ratronal  and  workable  cleanup  proc- 
ess with  EPA  and  the  States.  This  year  is  the 
culmination  of  that  effort  resulting  in  commit- 
tee recommendatk)ns  to  increase  DOD  clean- 
up funding  and  the  adoptnn  of  seven  legisla- 
tive provisions  to  improve  DOD  budgeting  and 
management  of  environmental  activities.  I 
think  that  our  efforts  have  been  positive  and 
constructive. 

We  also  have  a  deep  interest  in  environ- 
mental legislatkjn  affecting  the  DOD  arxl  DOE, 
because  the  committee  must  authorize  every 
dollar  required  to  address  these  requirements. 
While  the  committee  supports  ttie  thrust  of 
bills  like  H.R.  1056,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  all  DOD  requirements  in 
the  coming  years,  including  environmental  re- 
quirements. Programs  that  lack  focus,  Internal 
consistency,  and  coherent  structure  will  have 
a  hard  time  competing  for  scarce  resources. 

In  short,  we  have  a  legitimate  Interest  in  en- 
vironmental leglslatkMi  affecting  DOD.  We 
have  exercised  oversight  of  DOD  Implementa- 
tion of  these  programs  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  We  are  supportive  of  focused  and  realistic 
environmental  requirements,  but  «ve  think  that 
the  taxpayer  deserves  his  rrKXiey's  worth.  I 
think  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servrces 
has  a  great  deal  to  offer  in  devetoping  a 
better  Federal  facilities  compliance  strategy 
and  we  are  willing  to  work  with  all  interested 
parties  toward  ttiat  end  but  in  its  current  form. 
H.R.  1056  does  not  represent  a  step  in  the 
right  directk)n  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  this 
bill,  it  allows  EPA.  States,  and  local- 
ities to  assess  fines  and  penalties 
against  DOD  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  violations  involving  the  han- 
dling, disposal,  and  cleanup  of  hazard- 
ous waste  under  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  fines  and  penalties  are 
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needed  to  improve  DOD  compliance 
with  RCRA. 

The  first  problem  with  this  bill  con- 
cerns how  these  requirements  are  de- 
veloped. It  seems  that  a  State  or  State 
agency    which    has    been    delegated 
RCRA  authority  by  EPA  can  set  any 
standards    that    are    more    stringent 
than  national  standards.  In  applying 
these  standards  to  DOD,  the  regula- 
tors do  not  have  to  consider  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  requirement  or  its 
operational    impact    on    the    installa 
tion's  mission.  If  the  military  installa 
tion  does  not  agree  with  the  require 
ment  because  it  is  too  costly  or  disrup 
tive    to    operations    or    has    not    pro 
grammed  funds  to  implement  It.  the 
installation  can  be  fined  up  to  $25,000 
a  day.  We  are  being  asked  to  support 
the   proposition   in   which  cost   is   no 
object  and  national  security  consider 
ations  are  not  relevant  to  the  process. 
A  second  concern  involves  the  assess- 
ment of  fines  and  penalties  for  clean 
ups    under    RCRA    corrective    action. 
What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  if  the 
States  are  unhappy  with  the  pace  and 
scope  of   the  DOD  cleanup  program 
based  on  a  worst-first  priority  system, 
they  would  be  allowed  to  use  fines  and 
penalties  to  write  their  own  ticket.  We 
are  being  asked  to  support  the  posi 
tion  that  States  should  be  allowed  to 
undermine  the  worst-first  cleanup  ap- 
proach and  to  unilaterally  compress  a 
DOD  cleanup  program  that  will  cost 
between  $20  and  $30  billion? 

Lets  just  suppose  for  the  sake  of  ar 
gument  that  the  American  taxpayers 
and  Congress  fail  to  make  an  open- 
ended  commitment  to  provide  DOD 
with  unlimited  funds  necessary  to  ad- 
dress all  environental  regulatory  re 
quirements  at  once.  What  happens  to 
this  process  in  the  real  world. 

Is  there  a  national  plan  for  environ 
mental  compliance  at  Federal  facilities 
that  allows  for  the  prioritization  of  all 
projects  and  requirements  to  allow  the 
allocation  of  scarce  resources  in  a  cost 
effective  maimer? 

Not  on  you  life.  All  DOD  has  to  do  is 
respond  to  10  EPA  regions.  50  States 
and  who  knows  how  many  regulatory 
agencies— each  with  their  own  stand- 
ards and  procedures.  Thus,  if  H.R. 
1056  passes  the  national  environmen 
tal  compliance  plan  for  Federal  facili- 
ties would  t>ecome  regulatory  anarchy 
with  the  tiebreaker  being  the  first  one 
to  the  courthouse.  Such  a  process  i.s 
mherently  absurd. 

Aside  from  the  billions  mvolved  in 
cleanup  actions.  DOD  unfunded  com 
pliance  requirements  over  the  next  5 
years  will  probably  run  over  $5  billion 
in  outlays.  In  case  there  is  anyone  out 
there  who  has  not  been  following  de- 
liberations on  the  Defense  budget, 
finding  these  outlays  is  going  to  take 
some  doing  unless  there  is  some  sub 
stantial  growth  in  defense  expendi 
tures. 


Frankly,  if  defense  spending  stays 
level.  I  just  do  not  see  consensus  in 
Congress  to  support  the  tradeoffs  nec- 
essary to  provide  these  outlays.  It  is 
very  hard  to  generate  much  enthusi- 
asm to  fully  fund  regulatory  chaos 
when  there  are  so  many  other  valid 
military  requirements  that  need  to  be 
addressed.  If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  very 
likely  that  Congress  will  find  itself  in 
the  untenable  position  of  supporting 
the  requirements,  but  denying  the 
funding  to  meet  them. 

In  that  regard.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  taken  a  bizarre  position  on 
H.R.  1056.  Even  though  the  clear 
intent  of  the  bill  is  to  accelerate  and 
increase  funding  for  environmental  re- 
quirements. CBO  says  there  is  no 
budget  impact  because  DOD  would 
have  to  do  these  things  anyway.  This 
is  like  telling  someone  that  there  is  no 
economic  impact  by  requiring  him  to 
pay  off  a  30-year  house  mortgage  in  5 
years.  This  may  be  .sound  economic 
theory,  but  it  flunks  real  world  101. 
Maybe  CBO  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
provide  us  with  the  near-term  outlay 
offsets  associated  with  this  curious 
analysis. 

Another  argument  for  this  bill  is 
that  the  States  want  it.  I  can  certainly 
understand  that.  If  I  were  a  State  and 
was  being  given  almost  unrestricted 
access  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  I 
would  like  it  too. 

The  problem  is  that  the  States  want 
lots  of  things,  they  want  military 
bases  to  stay  open  and  provide  jobs. 
They  want  defense  contracts.  They 
want  new  military  missions  and  de- 
fense contractors  to  locate  within 
their  borders.  And  now  they  want 
more  environmental  dollars  and  fines 
and  penalties. 

I  would  have  to  tell  the  States,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  operating  within  a 
zero  sum  or  negative  sum  budget  proc- 
ess. You  can't  signficantly  increase  the 
amount  of  funding  for  environmental 
requirements  without  giving  some- 
thing else  up.  The  resulting  tradeoff 
may  be  justified,  but  a  tradeoff  there 
will  be.  If  the  existing  environmental 
requirements  process  remains  insensi- 
tive to  cost  or  national  security  consid- 
erations, the  tradeoffs  are  likely  to  be 
substantial  and  painful. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  an  ap- 
parent inconsistency  with  the  State 
positions  on  this  bill  and  the  recent 
base  closure  legislation.  Listening  lo 
today  s  debate,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  t)elieve  that  DOD  facilities  are 
-staffed  by  irresponsible  and  arrogant 
military  and  civilian  personnel  who 
have  little  regard  for  the  environment 
or  existing  law.  What  happened  to  the 
hard  working  and  dedicated  military 
and  civilian  personnel  who  are  so  es- 
sential to  the  Nation's  security  and 
the  well-being  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munities? Did  we  just  close  the  bases 


where  the  good  military  and  civilian 
persormel  worked? 

As  I  have  said  a  number  of  times,  we 
are  facing  a  lot  of  tough  decisions  on 
the  defense  budget  in  the  coming 
years.  If  there  are  bases  or  functions 
that  arbitrarily  fail  to  comply  with  en- 
vironmental laws  or  are  no  longer  cost- 
effective  in  terms  of  emerging  environ- 
mental requirements,  they  are  likely 
to  receive  close  scrutiny.  We  only  have 
enough  money  to  reinforce  success. 

In  closing.  I  would  say  again  that  it 
is  time  to  get  real  about  environmen- 
tal requirements.  We  need  a  compre- 
hensive and  cohesive  compliance  strat- 
egy for  DOD  and  other  Federal  facili- 
ties that  is  sensitive  to  cost  and  their 
national  missions.  The  regulatory  an- 
archy which  would  be  worked  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill  can  only  lead  to 
fiscal  and  program  chaos  that  gives 
the  American  taxpayer  a  poor  return 
for  his  dollars,  both  in  terms  of  de- 
fense and  environmental  activities.  In 
its  present  form,  H.R.  1056  does  not 
provide  for  a  realistic  approach  to  cur- 
rent problems  or  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  solution.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  it. 

n  1320 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  understand  the  concern 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson],  and  he  has  stated  it  very 
well,  but  there  has  been  a  refrain  here 
about  worst  first  as  if  there  is  some 
such  priority  in  effect  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  inspector 
general  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
came  to  our  committee  and  said  that 
there  is  no  systematic  ability,  no 
system  in  the  Department  of  Energj' 
for  doing  the  Department  of  Defense 
work,  and  there  is  no  capacity  to 
asse-ss.  identify  or  assess,  the  compli- 
ance problems.  There  is  no  priority  in 
effect  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  worst  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  priority  is 
bombs  first  and  safety  last,  and  that  is 
what  the  Secretary  of  Energy  said 
when  he  came  into  office,  and  that  is 
what  everyone  has  said,  and  there  has 
been  no  indication  of  any  change. 

So.  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
treating  everyone  equally,  we  cannot 
make  an  exemption  such  as  this  in 
this  amendment  which  will  gut  the 
bill,  or  at  least  will  gut  a  portion  of 
the  bill  with  reference  to  clean  up.  It 
takes  cleanup  out  of  it,  and  that  is 
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what  we  are  really  worried  about,  is 
cleanup. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Thobjas  a.  LtTKEN]  for  the  additional 
time,  and  let  me  say  to  him,  "If  you're 
worried  about  a  proposal  and  the 
prioritization,  taking  the  initiative 
away  from  Admiral  Watkins  at  Energy 
and  taking  it  away  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  allocating  all  the  au- 
thority to  50  State  attorneys  general 
hardly  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  problem." 

Let  us  let  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Energy 
go  forward  with  what  they  are  at- 
tempting to  do.  I  think  they  started 
out  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  if  I  can,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  concern  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  raised  about 
this  sovereign  immunity  and  whether 
in  fact  this  legislation  is  going  to  open 
up  a  raid  on  the  Treasury  if  we  allow 
the  States  this  additional  enforcement 
tool,  and  the  observation  I  would 
make  is  that  over  the  last  5  or  6  years, 
if  one  were  to  check  the  information 
that  is  available,  they  would  find  that 
the  States  have  attempted,  collective- 
ly, all  40  of  them  that  are  involved  in 
RCRA  enforcement,  have  attempted 
to  collect  only  $500,000  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Now,  when  my  col- 
leagues look  further,  they  will  find 
that  they  have  actually  collected  less 
than  $5,000,  so  this  hardly  qualifies  as 
some  sort  of  a  raid  on  the  Treasury. 
So,  please  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  observe 
that  in  the  future,  if  in  fact  this  pat- 
tern would  significantly  change,  this 
body  has  an  opportunity  to  come  back 
on  a  monthly  basis  and  revisit  this 
whole  issue,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it 
seems  to  me  what  we  really  need  to  be 
focused  on  is  whether  we  believe  that 
the  States  should  be  given  the  tools 
ihey  need  to  enforce  this  environmen- 
tal law.  If  it  is  not  completed  and  the 
job  is  not  done  under  RCRA,  then 
how  is  it  going  to  be  done.  and.  if  the 
States  are  not  out  there  with  the  tools 
they  need  to  enforce  RCRA.  who  is 
going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that. 
if  it  is  not  done  under  RCRA.  it  is 
going  to  be  done  under  Superfund. 
and  if  it  is  done  under  Superfund.  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  end  up  paying 
there  also,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  Federal  agency  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  mess  should  bear  the 
fundamental  and  first  responsibility 
for  cleaning  up  the  mess,  and  the  mess 
should  be  cleaned  up  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

The  legislation  without  the  amend- 
ment provides  the  States  the  tools 
they  need  to  do  just  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
nian.  so  I  would  reluctantly  have  to 


oppose  the  attempt  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray],  my  good 
friend,  to  gut  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery] 
keeps  making  the  point  that  this 
amendment  is  gutting  the  legislation 
and  somehow  going  to  take  the  tools 
away  from  the  States  to  enforce  their 
environmental  laws.  The  gentleman 
acknowledges,  does  he  not,  that  even 
under  this  legislation,  and  despite  this 
amendment,  the  States  would  still 
have  the  right  in  court  to  sue  under 
their  State  environmental  laws  and 
get  a  judgment  that  way? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amend- 
ment does,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  will  yield  one 
second  further,  it  stops  the  States 
from  unilaterally  assessing  fines  which 
can  be  as  much  as  $25,000  a  day 
against  Federal  facilities.  It  makes 
them  go  to  court  first. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  when  we  get  in- 
volved in  the  actual  and  practical  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  what  we  are 
going  to  be  dealing  with  here  is  a  situ- 
ation where  a  Federal  institution 
comes  in  and  says,  "We  need  an  oper- 
ating permit  to  continue  our  oper- 
ation." 

At  that  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
States  should  have  the  tools  to  say  to 
that  Federal  agency,  "You  can  contin- 
ue what  you're  doing  if  you  assist  us  in 
cleaning  up  the  mess  that  you've  al- 
ready made." 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  If 
we  adopt  this  amendment,  what  we 
will  be  in  effect  saying  is,  "You  can't 
say  to  that  Federal  agency  that  has 
created  this  incredible  mess  that  may 
be  a  threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  citizens  of  that  State,  you  can't 
tell  that  agency  to  go  back  and  clean 
up  the  mess,"  and  all  I  am  saying  is 
that  as  part  of  the  prospective  effort 
to  prevent  further  mess,  we  should 
have  the  ability  to  tell  that  Federal 
agency  to  clean  up  the  mess  that  they 
have  already  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  what  we 
are  really  talking  about  is  whether  the 
States  should  have  the  tools  that  they 
need  to  protect  their  citizens'  basic 
health  and  safety,  a  fundamental 
question. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Slattery]  that  the  States  should  have 
the  tools.  The  point  where  we  disagree 
is  I  say  they  still  will  have  the  tools. 
They  will  still  have  the  tools  for  going 
into  court,  getting  an  injunction,  get- 
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ting  a  judgment,  but  they  cannot  do  it 
unilaterally  simply  by  assessing  fines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  does.  It  takes  away  the 
right  to  assess  fines. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  foUow  up  and  respond  to 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lent],  my  good  friend, 
by  saying.  "Don't  make  it  sound  like 
the  States  can  just  lay  a  fine  on  a  Fed- 
eral military  installation,  for  example, 
and  the  Federal  installation  has  no  re- 
course." 

D  1330 

That  is  not  the  case  under  existing 
law.  It  is  not  the  case  under  RCRA. 
They  are  certainly  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  this  amendment  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, with  whom  I  agree  almost  always. 
But  this  amendment  is  wrong  for  two 
reasons;  first  of  all.  a  matter  of  simple 
justice.  We  teU  States,  we  teU  local- 
ities, we  tell  corporations,  we  tell  indi- 
viduals, these  are  the  laws  of  the  envi- 
ronment. You  have  got  to  abide  by 
them. 

It  is  only  right  that  we  should  tell 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  agen- 
cies that  they  abide  by  the  same  rules. 
Now  we  say,  well,  it  is  going  to  cost, 
we  have  straitened  financial  circum- 
stances and  dollars  are  scarce. 

My  colleagues,  I  stipulate  to  you, 
dollars  will  always  be  scarce  because 
the  agencies  are  going  to  have  their 
priorities,  and  their  priorities  are  not 
cleaning  up  this  environment.  It  is 
that  simple. 

We,  the  policymakers  of  this  Nation, 
have  got  to  make  it  their  priority,  and 
H.R.  1056  does  that. 

I  see  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart].  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  respond  to  sever- 
al questions,  because  we  have  had 
some  legal  matters  raised  and  I  am  not 
a  lawyer. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  may  inure 
to  the  gentleman's  advantage,  but 
please  proceed. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Is  it  true  that  a  Feder- 
al agency  initially  has  the  right  to 
appeal  a  permit  compliance  schedule  if 
it  thinks  it  is  unreasonable? 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  absolute- 
ly imder  current  law  that  is  the  case. 
Mr.  BLILEY.  Is  it  also  true  that  if  a 
State  sues  to  collect  a  penalty,  the 
Federal  agency  routinely  can  remove 
the  case  to  Federal  court  and  it  is  a 
Federal  judge,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  determines  whether  a  penal- 
ty is  appropriate? 
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Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
absolutely  the  case,  and  the  issue 
raised  in  the  earlier  discussion  about 
somehow  unilaterally  granting  the 
States  the  right  to  appeal  is  untrue. 
These  matters  get  removed  to  the  Fed- 
eral court  where  the  jurisdiction 
raised,  as  the  question  embodied  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virignia  suggests, 
is  determined  by  a  Federal  judge. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Has  the  gentleman 
in  his  previous  capacity  as  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Richmond,  was  the  gentle 
man  ever  involved  in  a  Federal  court 
action? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Continually,  m  fact.  I 
was  held  in  office  for  7  years  on  a  2 
year  term. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  The  gentleman 
probably  was  not  too  much  in  favor  of 
Federal  court  Intervention  in  a  lot  of 
the  activity  in  the  city.  As  one  who 
was  a  former  assistant  attorney  gener 
al.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
tying  up  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  governments  in  Federal 
court  in  50  States  is  not  going  to  allow 
us  to  resolve  the  crisis  facing  thi.s 
country  on  hazardous  waste. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman   is   saying,   and   reclaiming 
my  time,  I  wish  that  it  was  not  neces 
sary  to  do  so. 

I  have  a  Federal  faw;ility  in  my  dis 
trict.  It  is  a  Superfund  site.  I  have 
talked  to  the  Army  about  cleaning  it 
up.  Meanwhile,  my  citizens'  well  water 
is  being  contaminated  and  they  will 
not  talk  to  me.  They  will  not  give  me 
any  date.  They  are  not  interested  in 
providing  funds  to  do  it. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  we  must  make 
the  priority  to  clean  up.  If  we  do  not 
make  the  priority,  they,  the  agencies, 
never  will. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  in  a 
minute,  but  I  have  a  further  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Finally,  is  it  true  that  before  a  State 
can  exercise  corrective  action  author 
ity,  the  authority  must  be  delegated 
by  a  Presidential  appointee,  namely, 
the  EPA  Administrator? 

Mr.  ECKART.  That  is  correct  under 
current  law. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  responses. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  numt)er  of  safeguards  to  deter 
any  unreasonable  State  behavior. 

Further.  I  oppose  allowing  Federal 
facilities  special  treatment,  and  I  have 
to  oppose  this  amendment  for  those 
reasons. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  about  the  Federal 
Government  being  involved  in  priori- 
tizing and  cleaning  up  these  areas  that 
they  created. 

I,  too,  have  a  Federal  installation 
which  is  on  the  list,  which  has  con- 
taminated well  water  in  our  area.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  chaired  the 
Environmental  Restoration  Panel  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  when 
we  took  up  the  Superfund  bill  and 
working  in  good  faith  with  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman's  committee,  to 
try  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the 
first  time  whereby  the  Department  of 
Defense  actually  had  jurisdiction  over 
those  facilities  and  tried  to  first  assess 
what  damage  was  actually  out  there; 
second,  to  try  to  develop  a  plan  based 
on  priorities,  and  third,  to  actually 
have  funds 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bliley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  what  kind 
of  schedule  is  the  Army  giving  the 
gentleman'  When  are  they  going  to 
start  work  cleaning  it  up?  Have  they 
told  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  the  Air 
Force  in  my  instance,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  now  has  a  list,  a  pri- 
ority list 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  understand  they 
have  a  list,  but  have  they  told  the  gen- 
tleman when  they  are  going  to  start 
work? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Well,  can  I  reverse 
the  question  on  the  gentleman?  The 
gentleman  is  not  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  if  this  is  such  a  high  pri- 
ority, how  much  money  did  the 
Budget  Committee  put  in  for  environ- 
mental cleanup  for  either  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  Department  of 
Energy  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
pushing  the  problem  off.  We  are 
trying  to  give  the  States  the  action  to 
lake  It  up. 

Mr.  BLILEY  Reclaiming  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  we  might  have 
to  consider  the  amendment  of  another 
gentleman  from  Ohio  next  week  on 
the  defense  budget  dealing  with  the 
B-2  to  get  some  money  to  go  out  and 
clean  up  the  gentleman's  project. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Kansas. 


Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  observe,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fundamental  point  of  the 
discussion  and  that  is  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  an  in- 
credible amount  of  litigation  that  de- 
velops beyond  what  is  already  out 
there  if  we  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  in  partial 
response  to  the  gentleman's  question 
earlier,  if  today  a  State  assesses  a  fine 
against  a  Federal  agency,  the  Federal 
agency  can  quickly  move  that  question 
into  Federal  court  and  have  it  decided 
there.  That  is  existing  law. 

All  we  are  suggesting  is  that  should 
continue. 

I  would  respond  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  by 
saying  that  the  Budget  Committee 
gives  the  Armed  Services  Committee  a 
fixed  amount  of  money  and  they  have 
to  ultimately  decide  how  it  is  going  to 
be  spent. 

I  would  observe  that  when  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  get  fin- 
ished with  their  work  this  year  and 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee 
gets  finished  with  its  work,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  much  money 
they  prioritize  for  environmental 
cleanup  on  some  of  these  sites. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuKEN.  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Bliley  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  a  question, 
because  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
debate  back  to  where  we  have  some 
base. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  not  just  arguing  for 
the  Ray  amendment,  but  is  arguing 
against  the  bill;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  am  not  arguing  against  the 
bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  The  gen- 
tleman is  arguing  against  the  cleanup. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Who  controls  the 
time.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  control  the  time,  and 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  in 
the  Federal  installation  in  my  district. 
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they  are  under  an  interagency  agree- 
ment right  now  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  EPA,  and  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  to  actually  per- 
form the  cleanup.  They  are  in  there 
now  trying  to  do  Just  that.  Funds  have 
been  allocated  for  that. 

If  this  provision  comes  into  effect, 
the  State  if  it  wins  can  go  off  and 
breach  that  agreement,  and  what  you 
end  up  doing,  you  allow  the  State- 
people  keep  saying  that  the  agency  is 
tied  up  in  court.  You  are  inviting  at- 
torney generals  who  have  their  own 
political  agendas  in  their  own  States, 
in  their  own  areas,  to  seek  administra- 
tive remedies  first  against  Federal  in- 
stallations, and  if  that  fails,  then 
going  into  Federal  court. 

D  1340 

We  are  going  to  have  court  actions 
in  435  congressional  districts  across 
this  country  based  on  this  provision. 
That  was  not  the  intent.  The  intent 
was  originally,  and  again  I  am  one  who 
actually  worked  to  try  to  get  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  have  a  system  whereby  we 
orderly  now  prioritize  those  areas  and 
try  to  establish  cleanups  and  work  out 
agreements  between  the  EPA  and  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
first  time  the  last  4  years  is  talking  en- 
vironmental cleanup. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from 
Oltlahoma  just  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head:  For  the  first  time  in  4  years  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  talking 
about  the  problem.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
man, that  is  all  they  have  done  the 
last  8  years. 

An  amendment  is  being  proposed  to 
gut  the  significant  provisions  of  en- 
forcement in  1056.  This  polluter-pro- 
tection amendment,  and  that  is  exact- 
ly what  it  does,  has  this  floor  awash  in 
a  sea  of  crocodile  tears. 

The  same  folks  who  never  met  a 
weapon  system  that  they  did  not  like 
now  warn  to  come  forward  and  tell  us 
that  in  some  way,  shape,  or  form  1056 
is  going  to  force  a  change  in  the  prior- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  know  what  the  priorities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  are.  It  is  buy 
the  build,  buy  the  build. 

When  have  they  cleaned  up? 

We  know  what  the  actions  that  they 
have  been  forced  to  take  are.  They  are 
forced  to  bring  in  FBI  agents  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  seize  Federal 
records  because  the  Department  of 
Energy  refuses  to  follow  the  law  of  the 
land  as  we  know  it  now  today. 

If  anyone  wants  to  protect  the  pol- 
luters, if  they  want  to  encourage  the 
spending  of  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
create  pollution  that  drives  the  con- 
stituents of  my  colleague  from  Colora- 
do out  of  their  homes,  then  vote  for 


the  Ray  amendment,  protect  those 
polluters,  vote  for  the  Ray  amend- 
ment. If  Members  want  to  ensure  a 
culture  of  mismanagement,  if  they 
want  to  cripple  an  EPA  that  is  so 
struggling  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  affecting  clean  air,  safe 
drinking  water,  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
and  strip  from  it  any  ability  to  stand 
toe  to  toe  with  those  who  have  spent 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  create  this  prob- 
lem, then  go  for  the  Ray  amendment. 
If  Membeis  choose,  however,  to 
stand  up.  as  we  do  in  the  current  law, 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  under  the 
Toxic  Sut)stances  Control  Act,  under 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  to  allow  the 
States,  as  we  so  artfully  drafted  with 
my  colleagues,  to  have  a  say  in  the 
level  of  environmental  protection,  that 
they  share  with  the  communities  in 
which  these  Federal  facilities  are  in- 
volved, then  they  will  have  to  reject 
this  polluter-protection  amendment. 

Make  no  mistake  about  what  we  are 
doing  here  this  afternoon.  We  are  told 
in  some  way,  shape,  or  form  that  fiscal 
constaints  will  make  the  application  of 
this  law  somehow  odious  to  this  ad- 
ministration. Read  the  law.  We  do  not 
amend  the  specific  sections  of  6001 
which  say,  the  President  may  exempt 
any  solid  waste  management  facility 
of  any  Department,  Agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch 
from  requirements  met  in  this  section, 
if  he  determines,  first,  that  it  in  the 
national-security  interests  of  the 
United  States;  or,  second,  if,  having  re- 
quested an  appropriation  from  the 
Congress,  the  Congress  fails  to  do  so, 
that  exemption  shall  be  made. 

We  are  not  under  any  set  of  circum- 
stances forcing  fiscal  constraints  on 
any  agency  than  the  current  law 
forces  on  communities,  businesses,  and 
States  who  must  meet  the  environ- 
mental laws  of  this  Nation. 

Let  us  put  the  focus  exactly  where  it 
belongs.  We  have  heard  a  wide  variety 
of  claims  about  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  in  some  way,  shape,  or  form  affect- 
ing the  national-security  interests  of 
the  United  States.  If  this  President 
thinks  that  is  the  case,  let  him  sign  a 
waiver.  If  the  President  thinks  under 
any  set  of  circumstances  that  the  pro- 
visions of  1056  and  CEO  concurs  that 
it  does  not  have  a  significant  budget- 
ary impact  on  this  Nation,  let  the 
President  sign  a  waiver. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  H.R. 
1056  would  not  have  any  significant 
budgetary  impact,  and  that  such  straw 
devices  are  designed  only  to  perpet- 
uate the  ineptitude  and  inefficiencies 
of  the  same  people  who  created  the 
problem.  Continuing  to  talk  about  it. 
can  only  lead  the  mind  to  the  conclu- 
sion simply  that  those  who  have  cre- 
ated the  problem  now  want  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  exclusive  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  cleaning  it  up,  a  set  of 
circumstances  which  defies  any  per- 
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son's  understanding  of  the  law  as  I 
know  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Eckart] 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuKEN  and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Eckart  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
make  it  very  clear:  States  can  come  in 
and  assess  penalties  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  States  can  come  in  and  assess 
penalties  under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  Under  the  Medical  Waste 
Tracking  Act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  held  to  the  same  stand- 
ards as  States,  cities,  and  private  in- 
dustry. But  guess  what,  folks:  With 
the  adoption  of  the  polluter  protection 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  guess  who  cannot  be 
held  accountable.  The  people  who  cre- 
ated the  problem. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.     THOMAS     A.     LUKEN.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  as  to  this  amend- 
ment we  should  get  back  again  to  the 
point   that   we   are  talking  about  an 
amendment,  and  many  of  the  speakers 
are  against  the  bill.  They  are  against 
cleanup.  They  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  cleanup.  But  what  this  amend- 
ment says  basically  is  that  one  gets  a 
"get-out-of-jail  card"  free,  but  does  not 
have  to  clean  up.  One  pays  the  fine, 
but  does  not  have  to  clean  it  up.  That 
is  basically  what  this  amendment  does. 
The  States  must  have  the  abUity  to 
protect  health  and  safety,  as  I  would 
address  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. It  is  going  to  be  a  painful  process. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  painful  process,  and 
the  estimates  are  up  to  $200  billion  or 
more,  and  we  are  either  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  bill  or  continue  in  this  quiet 
delusion  that  I  think  that  those  who 
are  arguing  for  this  amendment  are 
under,  that  we  somehow  have  a  worst 
first  priority  policy,  which  we  do  not 
have,    and    we   still    have    one    DOD 
policy,  and  that  is  bombs  first,  safety 
last. 

The  Inspector  General  who  testified 
today  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
said,  "Talk  about  are  we  going  to  be  in 
court;  we  ought  to  be  in  court."  He 
said,  'A  partial  list  is  174  violations 
and  233  potential  violations."  The 
States  had  better  be  in  court,  and  we 
had  better  be  ready  to  pay  for  it,  and 
we  cannot  continue  to  delude  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  we  can  some- 
how imagine  that  there  is  some  other 
priority  list  and  we  do  not  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart] 
has  again  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Eckart 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlemsm  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
apologize  if  I  interrupted  the  gentle- 
man's train  of  thought  in  his  previou.s 
time,  and  I  appreciate  him  yielding  on 
this. 

I  would  take  exception  in  two  areas, 
first  of  all,  to  my  good  friend  in  the 
well  juid  my  friend  at  the  table. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  is 
supporting  this  amendment  is  trying 
to  protect  polluters  or  is  against  envi- 
ronmental cleanup.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  EXDD  is  currently,  and 
the  gentleman  talked  about  the  100- 
some-odd  potential  sites,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  currently  assessing 
8,139  potential  hazardous- waste  sites 
at  897  installations,  as  well  as  sites  at 
7.118  formerly  used  properties.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  if  we  want 
to  have  an  orderly  process  in  trying  to 
get  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
volved, not  just  talking,  and  by  the 
way.  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
spent  $1.7  billion  already  on  environ 
mental  restoration.  That  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  of  what  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired in  the  future. 

What  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do 
is  press  into  a  5-year  timeframe,  now. 
half  a  century  of  problems  developing 
in  remedies  that  are  going  to  take 
probably  20  to  25  years  at  a  cost  of 
untold  billions  of  dollars. 
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To  be  honest,  if  we  are  just  trying  to 
seek  administrative  remedy,  you  are 
allowing  the  States  to  have  this 
option,  but  no  one  here  has  stood  up 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  vote 
against  the  B-2.  vote  against  the  B  2 
and  direct  it  entirely  to  the  environ- 
mental restoration,  and  take  that  back 
to  your  constituents  and  justify  it.  If 
that  is  your  priority,  there  are  ways  to 
do  so.  Get  the  Budget  Committee  to 
set  aside  $50  billion  over  the  next  3 
years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart] 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Eckart 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  is,  from  our  perspective  of 
having  to  try  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man's committee  in  the  past  on  the 
Superfund  to  establish  a  procedure, 
that  now  they  come  back  with  a  new 
requirement  in  the  middle  of  the  ball 
game  and  say  it  is  not  being  done  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  spent  $1.5  billion  Thev 


are  assessing  for  the  first  time,  and 
yes.  they  should  have  been  doing  this 
30  years  ago.  They  should  not  have 
been  polluting  in  the  first  place.  But 
the  state  of  knowledge  today  is  a  lot 
different  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
I  would  like  to  pick  up  on  the  gentle- 
man's point. 

Two  things.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
In  1986  we  rewrote  the  amendments  to 
the  Superfund.  and  I  authored  that,  so 
I  know  Recently  52  Federal  facilities 
were  put  on  the  Superfund  list. 

Why  were  they  put  on  the  Super- 
fund  list?  Because  we  legislated  the 
evaluation  for  those  purposes.  No.  1. 

No.  2,  in  that  debate,  we  specifically 
authorized  the  States  to  do  what  we 
thought  was  the  law  in  1986  under 
RCRA.  until  the  Justice  Department, 
under  the  brilliant  legal  leadership  of 
Ed  Meese.  decided  to  turn  RCRA  on 
its  head,  and  then  said  that  they  did 
not  believe  what  we  wrote  in  1976 
under  RCRA  to  be  accurate.  Then  the 
net  result  was  that  there  was  a  split  in 
the  Federal  courts,  several  courts 
saying  our  interpretation  which  we 
thought  was  the  case  for  10  years  was 
accurate,  and  several  courts  saying  it 
was  not. 

So  the  gentleman  raising  the  Super- 
fund  issue  is  precisely  on  point.  We  re- 
quired in  the  law  the  evaluation.  We 
mandated  States'  participation  and 
the  right  to  sue.  which  we  declared  at 
the  time  in  1986  was  the  law  for 
RCRA  as  well,  until  that  brilliant  legal 
scholar.  Ed  Mee.se,  thought  he  could 
change  the  law.  tried  to  do  it  and 
found  a  Federal  court  that  agreed 
with  him.  Now  we  are  correcting  what 
we  thought  was  a  deficiency  in  agree- 
ing with  the  other  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ECKART.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
moment  ago  the  gentleman  referred  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  and  indicated  that  under 
those  statutes  a  State  could  sue  for 
cleanup,  and  that  this  legislation 
would  have  the  .same  effect.  It  is  my 
understanding,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  because  he  is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  the  field  of  this 
legislation,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  no 
State  can  sue  for  cleanup  under  any  of 
those  environmental  laws' 

Mr.  ECKART  I  did  not  assert  the 
nghUs  of  the  States  to  sue  for  cleanup, 
and  in  fact  H.R.  1056  does  not  address 
the  right  of  States  directly  to  sue  for 
cleanups.  We  are  talking  about  compli- 
ance. We  are  talking  about  living  with 
compliance.  We  are  talking  about  even 
enforcing  cleanup  activities  at  sites. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart] 
has  again  expired 


Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  be  recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 
unless  there  is  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 
No  objection  was  timely  heard. 
Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  I  am  only  seeking 
this  additional  time  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  Members'  questions. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  correct  a  statement  made 
earlier  that  the  gentleman  made  about 
the  Defense  Department  only  talking 
and  not  doing  anything.  I  think  that  is 
not  correct. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  here,  the 
Defense  Department  has  an  active 
program  now.  and  admittedly  they 
have  not  been  doing  it  for  too  many 
years.  But  we  have  authorized,  and 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  money 
in  the  DERA  account  specifically  for 
that.  They  are  addressing  the  8,000- 
something  sites  that  have  been  point- 
ed out. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  said  the  Defense  De- 
partment wants  to  buy  a  bill,  but  actu- 
ally what  you  are  going  to  do  is  affect 
the  quality  of  life,  because  these  fines 
will  be  paid  out  of  DERA,  and  then 
out  of  civilian  pay,  out  of  quality-of- 
life  programs  that  the  military  has 
now  that  I  think  we  all  support. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
the  fact  is  that  there  are  separate  ac- 
counLs  made  available  for  envirorunen- 
tal  restoration,  separate  accounts,  as 
the  gentleman  is  aware  of,  in  the 
budget  process.  There  is  no  legal  basis 
for  making  that  claim  and,  in  fact, 
however,  if  there  is  a  legal  claim  made, 
judiciously  arrived  at  to  which  the 
agency  could  be  subject,  that  money 
may  in  fact  come  from  the  Federal 
judgment  fund. 

Let  me  just  conclude  because  there 
are  many  other  Members  who  want  to 
be  heard  on  this  question. 
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It  is  this  gentleman's  very  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  statute,  having 
helped  author  it  in  1984  and  the  Su- 
perfund subsequent  to  it  in  1986  that 
what  this  amendment  does  simply  is 
create  a  sweetheart  deal,  a  deal  that 
allows  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  Elnergy  to  get  out 
of  having  to  comply  with  the  Nation's 
environmental  laws  that  every  other 
city,  every  other  county,  every  other 
State  and  every  other  business  in  the 
United  States  is  constrained  to  live 
with.  Those  kinds  of  sweetheart  deals, 
those  kinds  of  arrangements  that  will 
allow,  under  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, for  the  polluters  who  pollute, 
using  taxpayers'  dollars,  to  avoid  being 
held  accountable  before  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice for  the  damages  they  do  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  all  citizens  who  pay 
for  these  is  wrong. 

The  Ray  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  essence  of  the 
Ray  amendment  is  to  clarify  an  aspect 
that  right  now  is  in  confusion  in  the 
bill  Even  the  Members  who  worked 
with  the  majority  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
compromise  were  able  to  agree  on  nu- 
merous points  on  this  bill. 

Nowhere  in  the  discussions,  either 
early  in  the  deliberations  or  at  this 
point  where  we  now  find  ourselves  on 
the  floor  is  there  any  disagreement 
with  the  necessity  to  enforce  compli- 
ance. But  there  is  an  ambiguity  that 
the  Ray  amendment  attempts  to  cor- 
rect, and  that  ambiguity  is  that  right 
now,  the  way  the  law  is  written,  it 
allows  a  confusion  to  exist  that  not 
only  deals  with  compliance,  but  also 
corrective  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  corrective  action 
means  cleanup.  The  Ray  amendment 
attemps  to  leave  alone  the  compliance 
side,  but  to  strip  out  the  corrective 
action  aspects. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  bill  is  a 
significant  allowance  for  additional 
authority  to  the  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral. I  am  going  to  grant  that  for  prob- 
ably 99  percentile,  all  of  our  attorneys 
general  In  the  country  are  honorable 
individuals,  and  they  would  never  even 
consider  using  such  a  bill  as  we  are 
dealing  with  here  in  H.R.  1056  for  po- 
litical purposes.  But  let  me  suggest  a 
scenario  that  would  be  available  to 
them  if  their  scruples  did  not  neces- 
sarily confine  them  to  doing,  you 
might  say,  the  honorable  thing. 

Let  us  say  in  a  State  that  there  were 
six  sites  within  that  particular  State, 
all  designated  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  cleanup.  The 
designation  maybe  was  even  entered 
into  a  schedule  of  compliance  at  that 
point  in  time,  and  those  six  sites  were 
granted   and   ranked   as   to   the   very 


worst  case,  the  next  worst,  and  on 
down. 

Let  us  furt;her  explore  the  aspect 
that  maybe  of  those  six  sites,  five  of 
those  sites  were  in  remote  or  rural 
areas.  Maybe  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  site  was  in  a  rural  area  and 
maybe  the  sixth  site  was  as  well,  but 
the  fifth  site  maybe  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  major  metropolitan  area, 
possibly  the  biggest  community  within 
that  State.  Would  it  not  be  feasible  to 
suggest  that  that  metropolitan  center 
might  also  be  a  media  center?  That  is 
logical. 

What  would  keep  an  attorney  gener- 
al from  selecting  that  site  to  be  the 
one  to  promote  a  corrective  action 
suit,  which  this  law,  without  the  Ray 
amendment,  allows?  Who  would  be  the 
winners  and  who  would  be  the  losers? 

Granted,  numerous  times  it  has  been 
said  that  corrective  action  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  this  bill.  It  is  with- 
out the  Ray  amendment. 

But  let  us  say  that  the  fifth  most 
polluted  site  was  the  one  selected  by 
this  attorney  general. 
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Who  pays  the  bill  for  that  litigation? 
The  State  taxpayers  pay  for  the  initia- 
tive. Who  pays  the  defense  side  of  it? 
The  Federal  taxpayer  on  the  Federal 
side. 

Let  us  say  the  attorney  general  wins, 
granted  he  is  going  to  receive  a  great 
deal  of  notority  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
particular  suit.  Who  pays  the  bill?  The 
State  of  course  pays  for  the  filing  of 
the  suit.  The  Federal  Government  has 
to  pay  the  fines  and  penalties,  which 
means  the  Federal  taxpayers  and  the 
Federal  Treasury  support  a  State  fund 
allowance  to  give  to  the  State  Federal 
taxpayers'  money. 

In  case  the  State  loses,  then  the  pri- 
ority list  for  cleanup  remains  the 
same. 

Without  the  Ray  amendment,  there 
is  an  incredible  opportunity  for  mis- 
chief on  the  part  of  some  to  whom  we 
are  granting  a  wide  area  of  discretion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
and  urge  the  House  to  support  the 
Ray  amendment. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  inquire:  Is  it  not  true 
that  before  you  can  enter  into  a  sched- 
ule of  whatnot,  that  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator has  to  give  the  States  author- 
ity? As  I  understand  it,  only  three 
States  have  that  authority  now. 

So  I  think  that  the  gentleman  is 
worried  about  a  problem  that  does  not 
exist:  To  think  that  automatically 
these  attorneys  general  are  going  to  be 
able  to  run  to  court,  get  judgments 
and  proceed  against  the  Federal  instal- 
lations. But  I  want  to  say  this:  If  we 


pass  the  Ray  amendment,  it  is  going  to 
be  business  as  usual  in  the  Defense 
Department  and  they  will  talk  a  lot. 
but  you  are  not  going  to  get  much 
action  because  their  priorities  are 
building  ships,  planes,  and  tanks,  and 
not  cleanup. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that 
without  the  Ray  amendment  this 
might  very  well  be  the  law  of  unantici- 
pated consequences.  If  we  follow  this 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  a  State  may 
fine  a  Federal  military  installation  or 
DOD,  Department  of  Defense,  for  fail- 
ure to  clean  up  something.  Of  course, 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  right 
to  contest  it  by  taking  it  and  removing 
it  to  a  Federal  court  as  the  forum. 

Now  suppose  for  political  or  other 
reasons  a  State  attempts  to  fine  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  not  clean- 
ing up  a  specific  site  which  may  be.  in 
truth  and  in  fact,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
priority  list  but  politically  advanta- 
geous to  bring  a  lawsuit  or  to  bring  the 
fines,  what  that  does  is  causes  those 
that  are  worst  and  those  that  are 
listed  on  the  priority  list  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  be  cleaned  up. 
to  slide  and  to  have  less  precedence 
than  ones  chosen  by  the  State  attor- 
ney general. 

And  when  the  question  is  put  to  us, 
"Why  didn't  they  clean  up  the  worst 
first?",  the  answer  by  the  State  attor- 
ney general  is,  "I  was  following  the 
law  as  was  given  to  me."  We  would 
have  to  answer,  should  we  support  this 
without  the  Ray  amendment,  "That  is 
not  what  I  intended." 

What  we  intend,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  the  worst  cases  should  be  cleaned 
up  first.  There  is  a  priority  list.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  contrary  finding  to 
statement  made  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  spent 
$1.7  billion  in  cleanup  funds  over  the 
last  4  years.  It  is  not  necesary  that  we 
go  through,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
an  assessment  of  fines  and  penalties  to 
expedite  the  DOD  cleanups.  It  is  cur- 
rently assessing  potentially  hazardous 
sites:  it  has  initiated  remedial  investi- 
gation feasibility  studies  at  hazardous 
waste  sites;  it  does  have  a  priority  list 
on  the  EPA  national  priority  sites,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  proceed- 
ing with  the  assessment  and  study  and 
it  is  going  to  take,  as  we  all  know, 
some  20  to  25  years  to  complete  this. 

They  have  it  in  priority;  the  worst 
situations  will  be  handled  first  rather 
than  leaving  it  to  the  whim  of  the  var- 
ious States. 

Mrs.  B'YRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
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Let  me  say  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
league in  rising  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subconunittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation,  I  have  to  look  at 
where  these  funds  are  going  to  come 
from.  They  are  going  to  come  out  of 
DODs  budget. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
I  can  tell  the  gentlewoman  where  they 
are  going  to  come  from;  from  person- 
nel, from  civilian  personnel,  from 
readiness,  from  steaming  hours,  from 
flying  hours,  and  training. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  They  are  not  going  to 
come  out  of  a  Superfund  budget:  they 
are  going  to  come  out  of  DODs 
budget. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  States  to 
impose  fines,  penalties  against  Federal 
facilities  with  environmental  problems 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  environ- 
mental laws,  but  also  corrective  action. 
I  am  one  that  agrees  wholeheartedly 
that  Federal  facilities  must  comply 
with  the  environmental,  but  coercive 
corrective  action,  that  is  another 
matter. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  Federal  facili- 
ties are  run  by  DOD.  The  moneys  to 
pay  for  those  DOD  facilities  corrective 
actions,  are  going  to  come,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  said,  clearly  out  of  DOD 
and  from  high  outlay  accounts  such  as 
personnel  and  readiness. 

This  means  that  States  will  be  given 
the  power  to  override  congressional 
spending  decisions  in  a  way  that  will 
take  money  away  from  discretionary 
programs  for  soldiers  and  sailors?  We 
have  worked  hard  for  medical  care,  for 
child  care,  we  have  worked  hard  for 
quality  of  life  programs;  those  are  the 
ones  that  are  going  to  suffer,  not  the 
procurement  accounts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Skelton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  continuing  to  yield. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  this 
country,  as  serious  as  the  issues  are.  is 
going  to  be  willing  to  say  that  the  per- 
sonnel accounts  and  readiness  ac- 
counts which  keep  us  strong  and  vital. 
for  those  individuals  that  are  military 
families,  is  where  they  want  the  funds 
to  come  from.  This  amendment  by  Mr. 
Ray  would  still  give  the  States  the 
ability  to  make  sure  that  Federal  fa- 
cilities comply  with  the  environmental 
laws. 

It  also  addresses  what  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  in  their  editorial 
today,  said  were  fallacies  and  faults 
with  this  bill.  It  would  do  so  without 
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hindering  the  ability  of 
cleanup  system. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Ray 
amendment. 

The  DOD  side  of  this  amendment 
has  been  well  covered.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  bill.  H.R.  1056, 
which  we  are  talking  about  today,  also 
covers  the  VA  health  care  facilities. 

Superfund  legislation  already  ren- 
ders the  VA  liable  for  costs  of  cleaning 
up  leaking  hazardous  waste  dump 
sites.  We  really  do  not  need  any  more 
responsibilities  on  our  health  care;  the 
VA  currently  has  cleanup  liability 
under  the  Superfund  at  approximately 
10  sites. 

Our  problem  in  the  VA  is  a  shortage 
of  dollars  in  the  medical  care  system. 

This  Congress  voted  for  a  supple- 
mental -several  weeks  ago.  We  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  run  the  VA 
hospitals.  We  do  not  need  States  attor- 
neys general  putting  fines  on  our  VA 
hospitals,  taking  that  money  away 
from  patient  care.  Let  me  point  out 
that  the  different  States  really  have 
to  carry  very  little  responsibility  for 
taking  care  of  our  veterans.  We  really 
do  not  need  the  different  States  med- 
dling with  our  VA  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of 
source  of  payment  for  penalties  has 
been  discussed  here  and  it  has  been 
rather  glibly  stated  that  it  will  come 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
Department  of  Energy.  However,  as 
the  report  shows,  the  United  States  is 
subject  to  civil  penalties  for  violations 
of  various  penalties  and  the  decision 
has  come  down  from  the  Comptroller 
on  this  issue. 
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If  the  agency  disputes  the  liability 
for  the  amount  of  penalties  assessed 
by  the  State  and  refers  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney  Generals  office,  then  a 
compromise  settlement  or  judgment 
would  be  payable  from  the  permanent 
judgment  fund  appropriation  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  abso- 
lutely that  is  right,  but  unfortunately, 
there  is  only  one  pot  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars for  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
for  all  of  this. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Skb,- 
TON  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  What  this 
bill  says  is  that  the  Department  of 
Energy,  which  has  17  plants  doing  the 
Department  of  Defense  work,  and 
these  are  subject  to  penalties,  and  we 
must  make  up  our  mind  as  a  society  to 
pay  for  the  cleanup.  We  cannot  oper- 
ate under  the  delusion  which  has  been 
suggested  here  that  there  is  some  sort 
of  a  priority  list  that  the  Department 
of  Defense-Department  of  Energy  has 
in  which  they  will  clean  it  up  on  their 
own.  Where  will  they  get  the  money 
on  their  own?  Members  cannot  have  it 
both  ways,  saying  they  have  a  priority 
list  to  follow,  and  then  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  have  the  money  to  do  it 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submit,  that  this  judgment  fund  of 
which  the  gentleman  speaks  would  not 
be  liable  to  pay  this  type  of  fine  under 
the  law  as  it  exists.  I  think  that  is  not 
correct.  I  am  so  informed  by  counsel 
that  it  would  not  come  from  therein,  a 
fine  assessed  by  the  people  and  by  the 
State. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1056.  a  bill  that  clari- 
fies the  fact  that  Federal  facilities 
must  comply  with  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  important  environmental  protec- 
tion laws.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill  and  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

The  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  is  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant environmental  laws.  When  it  was 
passed  13  years  ago.  Congress  meant 
for  the  law  to  apply  to  Federal  and 
private  facilities  alike.  Unfortunately, 
while  Federal  agencies  like  the  DOE 
have  been  some  of  our  Nation's  worst 
polluters,  some  of  these  agencies  re- 
sisted the  law.  and  its  enforcement  has 
been  tied  up  in  the  courts. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  my 
district  in  Colorado  is  home  to  the 
Rocky  Flats  nuclear  weapons  plant, 
run  by  DOE.  Late  last  year,  a  DOE 
report  called  ground  water  contamina- 
tion at  Rocky  Flats  the  No.  1  potential 
public  health  hazard  of  the  entire 
weaons  complex.  The  DOE's  internal 
memos  have  admitted  for  years  that 
the  plant  was  violating  RCRA.  Yet  the 
ultimate  authority  of  the  EPA  and 
Colorado  to  bring  the  plant  into  com- 
pliance with  the  law  has  been  uncer- 
tain because  of  conflicting  rulings  on 
whether  RCRA  allows  enforcement 
actions  to  be  taken  against  a  Federal 
agency. 

This  is  a  shame,  and  this  is  what  the 
Eckart  bill  would  solve.  It  would  give 
EPA  and  the  States  the  power  Con- 
gress originally  meant  them  to  have  to 
make   sure   DOE   and   other   Federal 
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agencies  comply  with  the  law.  Without 
the  authority  to  impose  sanctions, 
that  power  would  be  enormously  di- 
minished. 

Let  me  read  to  you  some  excerpts 
from  internal  DOE  memos  that  show 
how  important  it  is  that  EPA  and  the 
States  have  this  power.  A  1986  DOE- 
prepared  briefing  memo  for  then-As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Environment, 
Safety  and  Health,  Mary  Walker, 
stated: 

Rocky  Flats,  an  NPL  [Superfund]  candi- 
date. Is  in  poor  condition  generally  in  terms 
of  environmental  compliance. 

We  have  basically  no  RCRA  ground  water 
monitoring  wells,  our  permit  applications 
are  grossly  deficient  (some  of  the  waste  fa- 
cilities there  are  patently  illegal).  We  have 
serious  contamination,  and  we  have  ex- 
tremely limited  environmental  and  waste 
characerization  data  for  a  site  of  this  com- 
plexity. 

Much  of  the  good  press  we  have  gotten 
•  •  •  has  taken  attention  away  from  just 
how  really  bad  the  site  is. 

Despite  this  unconscionable  situa- 
tion, when  the  EPA  and  State  of  Colo- 
rado then  tried  to  enforce  the  impor- 
tant RCRA  law  at  Rocky  Plats,  the 
manager  of  the  DOE  office  overseeing 
the  plant  advised  DOE  headquarters 
to  "send  a  message  to  EPA  that  DOE 
and  its  management  contractors  are 
willing  to  go  to  the  mat"  to  oppose  en- 
forcement actions  at  Rocky  Flats  and 
other  plants.  Frankly,  the  DOE  ought 
to  be  ashamed. 

The  State  of  Colorado  strongly  sup- 
ports the  Eckart  bill.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived earlier  this  year  from  the  Colo- 
rado Department  of  Health  in  support 
of  this  bill,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado to  the  distinguished  chsurman  of 
the  Transportation  and  Hazardous 
Materials  Subcommittee.  These  letters 
make  very  clear  how  important  this 
Eckart  bill  is  for  the  State  of  Colorado 
to  help  ensure  that  operations  at 
Rocky  Flats  present  the  least  possible 
risk  to  public  health  and  safety. 

Let  me  also  add  that  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  order  DOE  to  comply  with 
this  vital  envirorunental  law  is  one 
more  reason  why  we  just  have  to  beef 
up  independent  oversight  of  DOE 
plants.  Giving  the  EPA  and  the  States 
this  power  through  the  Eckart  bill 
today  is  one  important  way  to  do  this. 

I  also  want  to  alert  my  colleagues 
that  next  week  on  the  Defense  author- 
ization bill,  rule  permitting,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  tighten  sub- 
stantially independent  oversight  over 
DOE  operations.  There  are  a  lot  of 
health  and  safety  reasons  for  doing 
this.  Since  the  DOE  wants  the  taxpay- 
er to  spend  $150  to  $200  billion  over 
the  next  30  years  on  its  weapons 
plants,  there's  also  a  big  financial 
reason.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port me  in  that  effort. 


Colorado  DEPARncEirr  or  Health, 

Denver,  CO.  April  7,  1989. 
Re  H.R.  1056— A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Solid 
Wate  Disposal  Act  to  Clarify  Provisions 
Concerning  the  Application  of  Certain 
Requirements  and  Sanctions  to  Federal 
Facilities  by  Mr.  Eckart. 
Hon.  David  E.  Skaggs. 

LonfftDorth  House  Office.  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Represektative  Skagcs:  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  been  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Reprsentatives  by  Mr. 
Eckart  concerning  federal  facilities.  We 
urge  you  to  support  this  critical  legislation 
which  evens  the  playing  field  for  private 
and  public  facilities  with  regard  to  their 
compliance  with  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  and  state  programs  oper- 
ated in  lieu  of  the  federal  program. 

In  our  efforts  to  bring  federal  facilities 
into  full  compliance  with  our  hazardous 
waste  laws,  we  have  consistently  had  prob- 
lems in  the  areas  of  full  enforcement.  While 
we  can  bring  violations  to  the  attention  of 
the  federal  facility,  such  as  the  Rocky  Flats 
Plant,  and  can  order  corrections  to  be  made, 
the  normal  civil  penalty  sanctions  have  not 
been  clearly  available  to  us.  according  to  the 
federal  agencies  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. (The  current  situation  is  even  worse  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Justice  will  not 
allow  them  to  take  any  enforcement  action 
against  the  responsible  federal  agency.) 
This  bill  would  clarify  that  those  sanctions 
that  are  available  to  the  state  or  federal  reg- 
ulatory authority  would  apply  to  all  regulat- 
ed facilities  including  federal  facilities. 

Based  on  the  importance  of  federal  facili- 
ty compliance  with  environmental  laws,  we 
believe  it  is  appropriate  that  the  same  in- 
centives for  compliance  exist  there  as  with 
any  other  operator  of  a  hazardous  waste  fa- 
cility. We  urge  you  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion in  Congress  so  that  we  may  move  ahead 
in  Colorado  with  a  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
gram which  results  In  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment and  public  health. 
Sincerely. 

David  C.  Shelton. 
Director,  Hazardous  Materials  and 

Waste  Management  Division. 

The  State  of  Colorado, 

Department  of  Law. 
Denver,  CO,  Apnl  13.  1989. 
Re  H.R.  1056. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Luren, 
Chairman,  House  Transportation  and  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Subcommittee,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Representative  Luken:  I  would  like 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  1056. 
which  makes  explicit  the  waiver  of  federal 
sovereign  immunity  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA). 
This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  help 
eliminate  one  of  the  most  tragic  ironies  in 
the  nation's  effort  to  clean  up  its  hazardous 
waste  problem:  While  states  look  to  the  fed- 
eral government  for  leadership  in  this 
battle,  federal  agencies  are  frequently  the 
most  recalcitrant  of  polluters,  and  federal 
facilities  comprise  some  of  the  most  con- 
taminated sites  in  the  country.  Federal 
agencies,  in  particular  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Energy,  have  been  extremely 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  state  regulatory 
authority  over  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment and  cleanup  activities.  By  clarifying 
that  federal  agencies,  like  private  industry 
and  other  governmental  entities,  are  subject 


to  fines  and  penalties  for  violating  state  and 
federal  hazardous  waste  laws.  H.R.  1056  will 
make  federal  agencies  accountable  for  their 
actions. 

In  Colorado,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
has  strenuously  resisted  the  state's  efforts 
to  ensure  safe  and  thorough  cleanup  of  the 
nation's  most  severely  contaminated  hazard- 
ous waste  site,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal. 
Even  though  a  federal  judge  ruled  In  Febru- 
ary that  the  state's  hazardous  waste  law 
does  apply  at  the  Arsenal,  the  Army  has 
taken  no  action  to  come  into  compliance 
with  Colorado's  requirements,  and  it  contin- 
ues to  argue  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
state's  authority.  Similarly,  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  has  refused  to  comply  with 
state  laws  governing  closure  of  hazardous 
waste  management  units,  insisting  that 
state  laws  are  pre-empted  by  the  Defense 
Department's  'Installation  Restoration  Pro- 
gram." The  Department  of  Energy  did  ac- 
knowledge the  state's  hazardous  waste  regu- 
latory authority  over  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant 
in  1986,  but  routine  inspections  have  re- 
vealed continuing  and  repeated  regrulatory 
violations  since  that  time. 

Overall,  federal  agencies  have  tended  to 
exhibit  a  rather  lackadaisical  attitude 
toward  compliance  with  hazardous  waste 
laws.  In  recent  months,  the  consequences  of 
federal  agencies'  continued  disregard  of  en- 
vironmental requirements  have  come  to  na- 
tional prominence  with  widespread  coverage 
of  massive  environmental  contamination  at 
DOE'S  nuclear  weapons  production  facili- 
ties, particularly  Rocky  Flats.  Femald  and 
Hanford.  This  disregard  stems  in  part,  no 
doubt,  from  the  mission-oriented  nature  of 
administrative  agencies  such  as  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Energy.  Their  behav- 
ior scarcely  sets  a  good  example  for  private 
firms  that  also  have  missions  (i.e..  maximiz- 
ing their  profits),  but  also  must  comply  with 
these  laws.  Federal  agencies'  refusal  to  pay 
state-assessed  civil  penalties  for  hazardous 
waste  violations  also  raises  serious  questions 
of  equity,  because  private  firms  (and  state 
and  local  governments)  are  also  subject  to 
such  penalties.  Colorado  has  found  that 
civil  penalties  induce  compliance  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  we  believe  that  this  lesson 
wUl  hold  true  for  federal  agencies  as  well. 

Some  people  would  argue  that  instead  of 
paying  penalties,  federal  agencies  should 
spend  their  funds  on  environmental  clean- 
up. The  very  real  need  to  increase  federal 
funding  for  cleanup  of  past  contamination 
does  not  lessen  federal  agencies'  present,  on- 
going obligation  to  comply  with  state  and 
federal  environmental  laws.  As  the  contami- 
nation at  sites  like  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ar- 
senal. Rocky  Flats.  Femald  and  Hanford 
graphically  attests,  however,  their  obliga- 
tion has  not  been  a  sufficient  Incentive  to 
instill  in  federal  agencies  an  appreciation 
for  environmental  concerns,  much  less 
ensure  compliance  with  environmental  re- 
quirements. The  threat  (and  imposition)  of 
civil  penalties  effectively  deters  regulated 
entities  from  violating  hazardous  waste 
management  regulations,  because  penalties 
reduce  profits  or.  in  the  case  of  governmen- 
tal agencies,  the  amount  of  operating  funds 
available  for  other  purposes.  Penalties  thus 
reduce  the  chance  of  contamination  arising 
from  mismanagement.  Consequently, 
making  federal  agencies  subject  to  penalties 
will  ultimately  result  in  reduced  federal  ex- 
penditures for  hazardous  waste  remediation. 

In  short,  although  federal  agencies  should 
be  leading  the  way  in  achieving  uniform 
compliance  with  hazardous  waste  and  other 
environmental  laws,  they  all  too  often  bring 
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up  the  rear  instead.  H.R.  1056  would  provide 
these  agencies  with  much-needed  incentive 
to  comply,  and  it  has  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. I  urge  your  committee  to  report  favor 
ably  on  the  bill. 

DUANE  WOODARD. 

AttomeTi  General. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman       from       Colorado       (Mr. 
Skaggs]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Vento  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Skaggs  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1056,  the  Fed- 
eral Facilities  Compliance  Act  of  1989. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  this  measure 
has  reached  the  House  floor  today  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  Mr.  Dingell  and 
subcommittee  chairman  Thomas 
LtJKEN.  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  moving  this  important 
legislation  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Minnesota  have 
unfortunately  had  extensive  first- 
hand experience  with  the  conse- 
quences of  permitting  a  double  stand- 
ard to  exist  in  pollution  cases  involv- 
ing Federal  facilities.  The  Twin  Cities 
Army  Ammunition  Plant  [TCAAP].  a 
Government-owned  contractor-operat- 
ed facility  located  in  Arden  Hills,  MN. 
in  my  congressional  district,  has  been 
at  the  center  of  a  political  and  legal 
controversy  since  a  serious  ground 
water  contamination  problem  was  dis- 
covered 9  years  ago.  Unfortunately, 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  their 
subcontractors  produce  a  significant 
amount  of  our  Nation's  toxic  materi- 
al—toxic pollutants— yet  the  policy 
governing  responsibility  is  ill-defined 
and  the  problems  and  cleanup  is  fall 
ing  between  the  cracks. 

Congress  has  strongly  adhered  to 
the  principle  that  the  polluter  pays 
when  that  polluter  is  a  private  individ- 
ual or  a  private  company.  However, 
when  the  polluter  is  our  own  Federal 
Government,  Congress  has  historically 
had  a  more  lax  attitude,  allowing  such 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  great  leeway  in  cleaning  up 
the  problems  which  they  have  created. 
The  passage  of  H.R.  1056  in  its  present 
form  will  send  the  strongest  possible 
signal  that  the  days  of  the  double 
standard  are  over  and  that  Federal  fa- 
cilities will  abide  by  the  same  cleanup 
standards  which  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA]  routinely 
imposes  upon  private  parties. 

In  1986.  I  attempted  to  address  this 
very  issue  by  introducing  an  amend 
ment   to   the  Superfund   reauthoriza 
tion  bill  permitting  the  immediate  ex 
penditure   of   EPA   cleanup    funds   to 
clean  up  Federal  facilities  on  the  Su 


perfund  list  so  that  State  and  local 
governments  and  their  taxpayers 
would  not  be  left  holding  the  bag  for 
pollution  caused  at  Federal  facilities. 
That  amendment  was  not  adopted. 
But  I  believe  that  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsibility which  I  sought  then  to  ad- 
vance is  vindicated  and  is  contained  in 
the  bill  before  the  House  today.  The 
solution  embodied  in  the  1986  Super- 
fund  law  for  Federal  facilities  was 
simply  perspective  not  dealing  with 
the  universe  of  existing  problems  then 
or  now. 

Local  residents  who  are  exposed  to 
carcinogenic  pollutants  in  their  soil  or 
ground  water  do  not  care  whether 
these  pollutants  were  put  there  by  a 
Federal  agency,  a  private  contractor 
operating  on  a  Federal  facility,  or  by  a 
private  company  operating  on  private 
property.  They  want  the  problem 
cleaned  up  so  that  they  will  know  that 
the  water  they  drink  and  the  air  that 
they  breathe  is  safe. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  legislation 
is  clear.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  [EPA]  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAOl  have  clearly 
established  that  .some  of  the  worst 
hazardous  waste  problems  in  the 
Nation  are  at  Federal  facilities.  Yet 
the  EPA  and  the  States  have  been 
unable  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Resource  Conser\ation  and  Recovery 
Act  [RCRA]  because  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  others  have 
maintained  that  they  are  not  subject 
to  State  regulation  or  fines  for  their 
activities  and  because  the  EPA  cannot 
legally  force  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  comply  with  its 
regulations  under  RCRA.  The  policy 
of  both  the  Reagan  and  Bush  adminis- 
trations against  intragovernmental 
suits  has  sent  a  signal  to  the  worst  of- 
fenders in  the  Federal  Government 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  if  they 
drag  out  their  cleanup  negotiations 
and  activities. 

Indeed,  this  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  at  TCAAP  in  Minnesota. 
While  the  Army  has  reached  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  with  the  city  of  New- 
Brighton  regarding  its  damage  claims 
because  of  ground  water  contamina- 
tion, the  Army  has  continued  to  stall 
and  delay  in  reaching  an  agreement 
with  private  property  owners  who  are 
suing  for  damage  to  their  wells.  These 
claims  are  no  less  legitimate  than 
those  made  by  New  Brighton,  yet  the 
Army  continues  to  postpone  conclud- 
ing these  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  attorneys  general 
from  States  across  the  Nation  have  ex- 
pressed their  strong  support  for  this 
legislation,  including  Minnesota's  At- 
torney General  Hubert  Humphrey  III. 
I  strongly  agree  with  Attorney  Gener- 
al Humphrey's  contention  that  'Fed- 
eral facilities  should  be  models  of  com- 
pliance witn  environmental  laws."  The 


swift  passage  of  H.R.  1056  today  will 
help  to  set  us  on  that  path. 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  from  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 
Though  I  support  the  goals  of  this  leg- 
islation, Mr.  Ray's  amendment  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  modification  of  an 
objectionable  aspect  of  H.R.  1056  as  it 
now  stands. 

In  its  current  form.  H.R.  1056  would 
waive  Federal  sovereign  immunity 
under  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  and  would  give  State 
and  local  authorities  the  authority  to 
impose  fines  and  penalties  as  a  means 
to  compel  not  just  compliance  with  en- 
vironmental laws  and  regulations  but 
corrective  action  as  well.  It  is  this 
latter  aspect  of  the  sovereign  immuni- 
ty waiver  which  Is  troublesome.  This 
bill  would  permit  State  and  local  enti- 
ties to  accelerate  cleanups  of  hazard- 
ous waste  sites  in  a  way  that  will  re- 
shuffle defense  spending  priorities 
without  congressional  approval.  The 
decision  about  which  sites  are  cleaned 
up  first  will  not  depend  on  a  reasoned 
and  rational  ■worst-first"  priority 
scheme  but  rather  upon  which  States 
are  the  most  efficient  and  aggressive 
in  attending  to  their  parochial  inter- 
ests. No  one  knows  how  much  this  bill 
will  really  cost,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
Congress  will  lose  all  semblance  of  a 
centralized  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment program.  Such  a  result  just  does 
not  make  good  sense. 

Mr.  Ray's  amendment  does  make 
sense  because  it  limits  the  waiver  of 
sovereign  immunity  so  that  the  States 
may  compel  Federal  facility  compli- 
ance with  environmental  laws  but  not 
corrective  action.  Thus.  States  will 
have  the  tools  they  need  to  ensure  a 
logical  approach  to  cleaning  up  Feder- 
al facilities.  At  the  same  time.  Federal 
budget,  national  security,  and  mission 
priorities  will  not  be  usurped.  I  sup- 
port a  clean  environment  and  the 
notion  that  we  must  sensibly  manage 
our  hazardous  waste  sites.  H.R.  1056 
simply  goes  too  far,  and  Mr.  Ray's 
amendment  represents  a  more  work- 
able approach.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

D  1420 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  referred  to  earlier 
in  the  debate,  and  I  find  it  unfortu- 
nate that  it  seems  to  have  accurately 
predicted  the  way  this  debate  would 
proceed.  What  is  even  worse,  it  accu- 
rately predicts  what  will  happen  if 
this  legislation  is  passed  without  the 
Ray  amendment. 
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During  the  course  of  this  debate 
some  comments  were  made  relative  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCuRDY],  and  it  was  inferred  that 
somehow  he  was  in  the  business  of 
protecting  polluters.  That  is  ridicu- 
lous. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  I  served  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
a  conferee  on  the  Superfund  legisla- 
tion. We  are  very  concerned  about 
this.  Every  single  one  of  these  Federal 
installations  has  to  be  and  will  be 
cleaned  up.  This  is  not  the  way  to  do 
it. 

We  talk  about  setting  priorities.  This 
bill  without  the  Ray  amendment  cer- 
tainly does  set  priorities.  Every  site 
will  be  first,  depending  on  how  many 
Governors  or  how  many  attorneys 
general  want  to  set  those  priorities. 

I  think  we  were  instrumental  in  get- 
ting the  Department  of  Defense  to 
identify  these  sites.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Department  of  Energy,  but  we 
were  instrumental  in  getting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  identify  these 
thousands  of  sites  where  we  have  com- 
mitted crimes  against  the  environment 
for  better  than  a  himdred  years.  And 
now,  under  this  bill,  we  are  going  to 
say  to  the  State,  "You  get  to  set  the 
priorities  all  right.  Every  one  of  your 
sites— and  they  are  terrible  sites— is 
going  to  be  first."  The  debate  tells  us 
that. 

We  have  heard  the  priorities  here. 
We  have  heard  about  Colorado,  we 
have  heard  about  Ohio,  we  have  heard 
about  every  State  anyone  has  spoken 
of  concerning  some  catastrophic,  envi- 
ronmental hazard  in  their  particular 
areas. 

Those  moneys  are  going  to  be 
coming  out  of  the  O&M  funds.  They 
are  going  to  be  coming  out  of  the  per- 
sonnel accoimts.  They  are  the  only 
ones  that  will  be  spent  out  fast  enough 
to  try  to  resolve  the  problems.  Per- 
haps some  of  those  environmental 
problems  will  be  resolved,  but  I  think 
as  we  look  back  on  this  debate  2  years 
from  now,  we  will  find  that  the  biggest 
problem  we  will  have  resolved  is  the 
anxieties  of  those  people  in  political 
offices  in  the  50  States  that  are  going 
to  attract  attention  with  their  suits 
against  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mahtin]  for  his  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  character- 
ization of  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  as  the 
"polluter  protection  bill."  I  do  not 
think  that  kind  of  characterization  or 
the  use  of  pejorative  terms  really  adds 
much  to  the  quality  of  the  debate. 
Somebody  might  call  this  "the  bombs 
first  amendment,"  but  we  on  the  other 


side  might  call  this  bill  the  "Congress 
ducks  the  issue"  bill,  but  I  do  not  care 
to  use  that  kind  of  terminology  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  adds  to  the 
quality  of  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Lancaster]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuKEN,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Lancaster  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  been 
talking  about  the  prohibitive  costs  and 
the  arbitrariness  of  asking  that  we 
clean  up  the  mess  and  clean  it  up  now, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  we 
put  this  amendment  in  so  there  is  not 
any  effective  requirement  and  we  take 
away  that  tool  for  enforcement  of  cor- 
rective action  for  cleanup,  we  are 
going  to  be  living  with  sacrifice  zones. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  are  near 
where  these  nuclear  cesspools  exist. 
Wherever  we  have  had  a  nuclear  plant 
or  hazardous  waste  site  or  an  Army  or 
Navy  base  and  they  have  left  this  mess 
and  they  do  not  have  to  clean  it  up 
and  the  States  cannot  force  them  to 
clean  it  up,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
a  sacrifice  zone  there. 

We  caimot  have  it  both  ways.  The 
opponents  first  said  that  there  would 
be  a  "worst-first"  kind  of  priority,  and 
the  DOD  has  identified  the  problem. 
The  DOE  identified  the  problem  years 
ago  and  it  has  not  done  anything 
about  it.  We  found  that  out  today. 

That  is  what  we  say,  the  worst  first. 
But  then  when  we  are  faced  with  the 
rejection  of  that  argument,  when  that 
argument  falls  down,  we  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  it,  we  cannot  afford  ev- 
erything at  the  same  time.  But  we  can 
afford  safety,  we  can  afford  the  health 
of  our  constituents,  and  we  can  afford 
to  let  the  States  enforce  the  law;  we 
can  afford  to  allow  the  polluters  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  everybody  else. 

That  is  the  way  H.R.  6001  was  writ- 
ten in  the  first  place.  It  has  been  dis- 
torted, and  all  we  are  asking  to  do  is  to 
have  us  come  back  to  it  so  we  can  go 
from  here  on  and  require  not  only 
compliance  but  require  cleanup.  Any- 
thing else  makes  no  sense  at  all.  We 
cannot  face  our  constituents  and  say: 

Yes.  from  now  on  we  are  going  to  ask  for 
compliance  but  for  those  people  who  have 
been  out  of  compliance  in  the  past  and  have 
created  a  health  problem  for  us,  we  cannot 
afford  to  clean  it  up. 

That  is  what  they  are  saying.  Any- 
body can  characterize  it  anyway  they 
want  to;  they  can  call  them  the  pollut- 
ers or  whatever  they  want  to  call 
them,  but  that  is  what  they  are 
saying. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Lancaster,  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  take  this  time  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  really  who  is  going  to  set  the 
priorities?  And  that  is  the  argument 
we  are  making.  If  we  have  this  bin 
without  the  amendment,  then  it  is 
going  to  be  the  States  setting  the  pri- 
orities and  Congress  is  once  again 
going  to  duck  the  responsibility  of  put- 
ting in  the  necessary  resources  to 
clean  up  the  mess  we  have  made.  We 
do  not  want  to  continue  to  duck  that 
responsibility,  but  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
Ray  amendment  to  H.R.  1056. 

This  conmionsense  amendment 
allows  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPA)  to  continue  the  process  of 
cleaning  up  hazardous  waste  sites  on  a 
"worst  first"  basis. 

There  is  no  denying  the  breadth  or 
depth  of  the  envirormiental  problem 
facing  DOD  facilities.  According  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  Federal  fa- 
cilities account  for  about  6  percent  of 
the  sites  regulated  under  RCRA  and 
the  DOD  maintains  about  80  percent 
of  those  Federal  facilities. 

The  DOD  and  the  "EPA  are  currently 
working  very  hard  to  gain  control  of 
this  problem.  The  major  hazardous 
waste  sites  on  currently  active  installa- 
tions have  been  identified  tuid  given  a 
priority  for  cleanup. 

The  Ray  amendment  would  allow 
the  cleanup  process  to  continue  in  a 
rational  manner.  DOD  and  EPA  have 
agreed  to  clean  these  sites  on  a  worst- 
first  basis  and  will  allocate  their  re- 
sources accordingly. 

Mr.  Ray  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Environmental  Restoration  Panel  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
succeeded  in  including  over  $600  mil- 
lion in  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation bill  for  the  Defense  Environ- 
mental Restoration  accoimt.  The  Ray 
amendment  will  elIIow  the  DOD  to 
spend  this  money  the  way  Congress  in- 
tended, for  environmental  cleanup. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Lancaster]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
would  yield  further,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Sisi- 
sky]  that  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
statement  and  it  will  only  take  me 
about  30  seconds. 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
H.R.  1056  passes  without  this  amend- 
ment, it  will  destroy  the  rational 
worst-first  strategy  for  cleanup  and 
put  in  its  place  a  haphazard,  crazy- 
quUt  nonstrategy  that  amounts  to.  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  put  it,  the  squeaky  wheel 
gets  the  grease.  States  will  be  free  to 
use  their  newly  grranted  authority  to 
assess  fines  against  Federal  facilities 
as  a  lever  to  force  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  to  clean  up  sites  regardless  of 
the  relative  severity  of  the  problem.  In 
short,  national  cleanup  priorities 
would  be  sacrificed  to  State  and  local 
desires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ray  amendment 
will  not  affect  the  ability  of  States  to 
seek  civil  penalties  for  future  acts  of 
Federal  environmental  mismanage- 
ment. It  will  not  affect  the  ability  of 
the  EPA  to  initiate  environment  ac- 
tions against  other  executive  agencies, 
including  the  DOD,  as  provided  in  the 
bill.  It  merely  allows  us  to  continue 
the  process  of  cleaning  up  identified 
sites  in  the  order  of  the  threat  they 
pose  to  public  health  and  safety.  I 
urge  your  support  for  this  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap 
preciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  spoke,  an- 
other Member  asked  me  which  side  I 
am  on,  and  I  would  just  like  to  .say  to 
the  Members  that  I  hope  I  am  on  the 
publics  side. 

It  is  hard  to  be  against  this  bill.  It  is 
very  difficult.  Who  could  be  against 
cleanup?  And  who  is  the  enemy"*  The 
enemy  is  us. 

I  have  sat  in  meetings  two  and  three 
times  a  week  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  panel  and  listened  to  the  De 
partment  of  Energy  talk  about  the 
cleanup  in  the  17  sites.  Do  you  know 
how  much  money  they  talked  about' 
They  have  talked  about  $100  billion. 
$150  billion,  and  $200  billion,  and 
sometxKly  even  said  $300  billion.  We 
have  $600  million  in  the  budget. 

I  am  not  worried  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  because  actually  they 
have  alloted  $20  billion.  $1  billion  a 
year,  and  they  think  they  can  do  it  on 
that.  But  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  Department  of  EInergy? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  some  say  we  do  not 
need  Plutonium.  That   may   be   right 


right  now,  but  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  need  tritium,  and  I 
can  assure  them  that  there  are  not 
many  people  in  this  body  that  would 
vote  for  this  bill  that  would  be  ready, 
ready  to  vote  for  an  extra  $20  billion  a 
year  to  clean  up.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
here,  or  $50  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  enemy  is  us.  We 
have  got  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  will. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  mis- 
conceptions here  that  I  believe  have  to 
be  addressed.  First  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  speak  with  great  respect  and  affec 
tion  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RayI  and  all  of  his  colleagues 
who  support  the  amendment.  They 
are  fine  Members,  and  in  no  way  are 
they  seeking  to  degrade,  or  destroy  or 
to  inhibit  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment, and  I  do  not  think  that  this 
debate  should  be  permitted  to  be  con- 
ducted on  that  basis  or  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
my  colleagues  back  to  when  RCRA 
was  last  considered  by  the  House.  At 
that  point  it  was  understood  that  the 
legislation,  among  other  things,  did 
three  things.  First  of  all  it  required 
that  EPA  should  be  able  to  issue  civil 
orders  to  other  Government  agencies. 
That  was  understood.  That  is  in  H.R. 
1056.  It  is  there  because  of  a  change  in 
interpretation  of  that  statute.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  if  EPA  is  to  carry 
out  its  proper  responsibilities  that  it 
have  the  ability  to  i.ssue  orders  to  the 
sister  agency.  DOE  and  DOD  are  enor- 
mously recalcitrant  in  complying  with 
these  civil  orders. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  .second  thing  it 
did.  which  is  very  important,  was  that 
it  permitted  the  assessment  of  civil 
penalties  against  Federal  agencies  by 
States.  This  is  nothing  new.  but  be- 
cause of  a  .split  interpretation  in  the 
courts  in  a  number  of  States  that  issue 
has  come  into  question.  It  is  no  longer 
clear  that  the  States  have  the  author- 
ity to  issue  those  civil  assessments  or 
penalties  against  Federal  agencies  for 
their  failure  to  comply  with  the  Act. 
There  is  nothing  new,  or  startling,  or 
terrifying  or  horrible  in  this  particular 
legislation.  It  was  always  known. 

This  is  the  third  part:  that  EPA  and 
the  States  were  going  to  have  the 
prime  and  the  paramount  responsibil- 
ity in  terms  of  addressing  problems  of 
cleanup.  H.R.  1056  makes  that  clear. 
This  is  nothing  new  I  tell  my  col- 
leagues. 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  two  ad- 
ditional points.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  discussions  about  how  this 
is  going  to  inhibit,  deter  and  misallo- 
cate  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  cleanup  of  agencies  like 
DOD  and  DOE  and  the  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  want  to 
make  the  point  here  that  other  agen- 


cies of  the  Federal  Government  are  in 
fact  covered  now  by  the  RCRA  law, 
and  they  are  also  covered  by  H.R. 
1056.  It  is  not  DOD  only  which  is  sub- 
ject to  this  legislation.  It  is  all  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Now  why  is  it  that  we  have  to  take 
this  step?  I  mentioned  that  we  are  re- 
turning to  what  was  the  original  inter- 
pretation of  RCRA  as  of  the  time  it 
was  considered  last  in  the  House,  a 
very  sensible  and  a  sane  consideration. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under 
that  interpretation  of  the  law  there 
was  no  destruction  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  there  was  no  misallocation 
of  its  budget.  There  was  no  expendi 
ture  of  money  on  cleanup  programs 
dictated  to  agencies  by  the  States  out 
of  the  ordinary  priorities  that  were  set 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  the 
Department  of  Energy  or  any  of  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

What  am  I  saying  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Chairman?  I  am  saying  that  we 
should  have  no  terror  with  regard  to 
this  legislation. 

Now  are  there  problems?  Of  course. 
Almost  every  Federal  agency  has  areas 
under  its  jurisdiction  which  are  Super- 
fund  sites.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
DOD  has  an  enormous  number  of 
them.  That  is  true,  and  they  are  very 
serious.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
DOE  has  them,  and  they  are  indeed 
terrifying  because  we  are  talking 
about  not  only  hazardous  waste  of  the 
most  dangerous  sort,  but  we  are  talk- 
ing about  nuclear  waste.  We  are  also 
talking  about  mixed  waste,  substances 
which  defy  almost  any  judgment  as  to 
the  real  peril  that  they  impose  upon 
this  society,  and  we  are  not  just  talk- 
ing about  pollution  of  the  air.  We  are 
talking  about  contamination  of  the 
soil,  pollution  of  the  water  and  con- 
tamination of  the  ground  water,  some- 
thing which  will  persist  for  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
must  be  observed  here  that  the  peril  is 
enormous.  One  of  the  problems  has 
been  the  absolute  recalcitrance  of 
Government  agencies,  not  just  the  De- 
fense Department,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  other  Federal 
agencies  to  comply  with  the  law.  They 
have  refused  to  adhere  to  the  require- 
ments that  the  Congress  has  set  forth, 
and.  if  my  colleagues  want  proof,  take 
a  look.  They  have  contaminated  the 
air,  the  soil,  the  water  and  the  subsur- 
face waters.  They  have  lied  to  the 
Congress  about  it.  They  have  con- 
cealed the  facts  from  the  State  agen- 
cies. They  have  refused  to  cooperate 
in  cleanups.  They  have  engaged  in  fal- 
sification of  t>c>oks,  records,  and  docu- 
ments. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  in  debate,  it  was  necessary  for  a 
battalion  of  FBI  agents  to  raid  Federal 
agencies  because  of  serious  abuses 
conunitted  by  those  agencies,  inciner- 
ation of  mixed  waste  in  defiance  of  the 
law  without  permit,  contamination  of 
air  and  ground  water,  and  it  goes  on  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  This 
is  a  massive  problem. 

Now  it  is  said,  "You're  going  to  give 
the  States  the  ability  to  engage  in 
some  political  activity  with  regard  to 
this  cleanup."  Perhaps  that  is  a  good 
thing  because  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  this  mess  cleaned  up,  and 
they  want  it  done  now. 

The  Congress  says,  "We  haven't  got 
any  money,  and  so  we're  going  to  do  it 
on  a  cleanup  of  the  worst  first." 
Maybe  that  is  good,  but  I  would  like 
anybody  to  tell  me  that  the  Superfund 
site  or  the  hazardous  waste  sites  at  a 
military  or  a  Government  installation 
in  his  district  is  not  the  worst  which 
exists  in  the  United  States  and  is  not 
the  first  which  should  be  cleaned  up. 

The  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is,  yes. 
this  bill  is  going  to  put  pressure  on 
DOE,  and  it  is  going  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Defense  Department,  and  it  is 
going  to  put  pressure  on  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  it  is 
going  to  put  pressure  on  the  Congress 
and  the  administration,  and  it  is  going 
to  make  possible  some  cleanup. 

H.R.  1056  is  not  going  to  cost  bil- 
lions. The  cost  of  cleanup  is  going  to 
be  billions.  At  DOE  the  cost  is  prob- 
ably at  least  $100  billion.  At  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  nobody  has  the 
vaguest  idea. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services  want  to  do  something 
about  this,  and  I  commend  them  for  it, 
but  the  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that,  when  dealing  with  an  agency 
that  lies,  cheats,  steals,  suppresses  the 
truth,  dishonors  Its  responsibility  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  little  bit  of  help,  and  if 
having  EPA  be  able  to  issue  adminis- 
trative orders  is  a  part  of  it,  and  it  is  a 
part  of  it  and  it  was  a  part  of  it  in  the 
plan  of  the  Congress  when  we  passed 
RCRA  last,  and  if  having  the  States 
able  to  assess  civil  penalties  as  a  part 
of  it,  then  I  say  it  is  good,  and  I  say  we 
should  go  forward.  Remember  the 
other  power  of  the  States,  the  other 
power  of  EPA,  the  other  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  available.  I 
think  we  ought  to  add  this  to  it  so  we 
can  make  real  progress  and  a  good 
cleanup. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  from  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray],  and  let  me 
make  two  points  with  respect  to  this 
unendment  which  I  think  has  been 
somewhat  mischaracterized  during  the 
debate  this  afternoon. 


First  of  all,  this  amendment  does 
not,  as  suggested  by  opponents, 
exempt  Federal  facilities  from  clean- 
up. 
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That  responsibility  is  still  there,  but 
it  would  remain  with  us,  the  Congress, 
and  with  the  EPA  Administrator  to 
oversee  this  process.  State  officials  can 
still  enforce  cleanup  requirements,  but 
through  the  courts,  but  they  cannot 
under  the  terms  of  this  amendment 
unilaterally  assess  fines  against  Feder- 
al facilities. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is 
that  this  amendment  in  no  way  dimin- 
ishes or  affects  the  ability  of  a  State 
to  fine  or  penalize  a  Federal  facility 
when  the  RCRA  "'cradle  to  the  grave" 
waste  management  requirements  are 
not  being  followed. 

Now,  unfortunately,  H.R.  1056  in  its 
present  form  permits  States  to  impose 
fines  and  penalties  against  Federal  fa- 
cilities for  failure  to  take  corrective 
action.  Corrective  action  is  a  term  of 
art.  Corrective  action  means  some- 
thing very,  very  special  under  this  leg- 
islation. It  was  added  to  RCRA  in 
1984,  by  the  way,  8  years  after  the  sec- 
tion we  are  amending  was  first  en- 
acted. 

I  question,  and  I  think  others  in  this 
body  do  as  well,  the  wisdom  of  permit- 
ting States  to  recover  fines  and  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  clean  up  sites  that 
may  have  existed  for  decades.  The 
ability  to  clean  up  is  largely  a  matter 
of  resources.  In  the  case  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities, it  is  this  body,  the  Congress, 
which  provides  the  money.  It  is  unwise 
to  subject  Federal  facilities  to  State- 
imposed  fines  and  penalties  when  it  is 
the  Congress  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  allocate  the  money  to  clean 
up  the  facility. 

You  cannot  clean  up  all  the  scores  of 
facilities  and  sites  at  once.  Someone 
has  to  set  those  priorities.  Priorities 
should  be  set  nationally,  by  the  Con- 
gress, by  William  Reilly,  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator, and  not,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  suggests  today  in  its 
editorial,  by  every  legal  yahoo  and  po- 
litican  out  there  in  the  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  impugn  the 
integrity  or  the  motives  of  any  State 
official  to  say  that  their  concerns  are 
necessarily  much  more  narrow  than 
those  of  the  Federal  Government. 
State  attorneys  general  and  State  reg- 
ulators are  naturally  apt  to  feel  that 
the  environmental  problems  faced  by 
their  States  are  especially  pressing 
and  ought  to  be  addressed  first.  The 
attorney  general  for  the  State  of 
Washincrton,  for  example,  is  unlikely 
to  be  impressed  with  the  need  for  cor- 
rective action  at  Rocky  Flats  in  Colo- 
rado. Similarly,  the  Colorado  attorney 
general  probably  cares  little  al>out  sit- 
uation at  the  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory,  and  none  of  these 
attorneys   general    or   State    environ- 


mental officials  are  apt  to  restrain 
their  hands  because  of  the  pressing 
needs  at  the  DOE  Materials  Produc- 
tion Center  at  Pemald,  OH.  Yet  H.R. 
1056  permits  each  one  of  these  persons 
to  take  corrective  action— corrective 
action  that  may  be  impossible  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds  from  this  very  body. 

This  bill  conveys  power  to  the 
States,  but  not  responsibility.  That  is 
simply  no  way  to  run  any  sort  of  an 
orderly  worst-first  cleanup  effort. 

So  I  support  and  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  that  we 
have  been  discussing  to  clarify  section 
6001,  the  waiver  of  immunity  clause. 
Our  chairman  has  effectively  put  it 
that  this  was  the  intent  when  section 
6001  was  adopted.  Since  then  we  have 
an  unrelieved  bleak  history  of  pollu- 
tion by  the  various  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  and  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

Following  up  on  that,  instead  of 
adopting  a  priority  list  of  cleanup,  as 
is  suggested  here,  these  Departments 
have  continued  to  pollute.  They  have 
made  certain  promises  and  in  those 
promises  have  lied  to  the  Congress. 
They  have  covered  up.  They  have  con- 
doned. 

The  FBI  found  out  in  Rocky  Flats 
that  it  was  a  policy  of  contamination 
and  concealment. 

Now,  what  can  you  do  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  when  the  Federal  police 
force,  the  investigative  agency,  says 
they  are  following  a  policy  of  first  con- 
tamination and  then  concealment?  Do 
we  trust  those  people  to  follow  up  at 
their  own  discretion  on  a  cleanup  pro- 
cedure? Of  course  not. 

Now,  we  have  got  to  make  up  our 
minds,  and  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  to  those  who  have 
spoken,  we  have  got  to  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  really  want  to  clean 
up  this  mess  and  whether  we  are 
really  going  to  withstand  whatever  the 
pain  is.  We  cannot  avoid  it  by  calling 
people  names.  Just  because  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  their  masthead  edi- 
torial uses  terms  like  "yahoo,"  we  do 
not  have  to  adopt  it  and  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  attorneys  general  of  the 
various  States  are  yahoos,  nor  do  we 
suggest  that  those  people  who  bring 
actions  which  are  based  upon  State 
law  and  based  upon  Federal  law,  that 
they  are  yahoos.  They  are  citizens, 
and  if  they  can  prevail  in  court  under 
the  law  as  it  is  and  has  been  adopted, 
then  we  ought  to  be  as  a  Congress  will- 
ing to  appropriate  the  necessary 
money.  We  ought  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  clean  it  up. 

We  cannot  on  the  one  hand  say  that 
the  envirormient  is  the  big  issue  out 
there,  and  on  the  other  hand  say  that 
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we  are  going  to  put  in  a  provision  here 
that  says  we  want  our  agencies  to 
comply,  but  not  to  clean  up.  We  are 
not  going  to  force  them  to  clean  up. 

Now,  it  just  does  not  do  to  say  there 
are  other  provisions.  This  is  the  provi- 
sion of  the  law  that  was  put  into  the 
law.  that  was  put  there  to  put  teeth 
into  it  so  the  Federal  agencies  would 
have  to  obey  the  law. 

Now.  we  should  not  exempt,  and  we 
did  not  exempt  them  in  the  first  place, 
and  now  that  they  have  messed  it  up. 
it  is  not  the  time  to  say.  'OK.  you 
messed  it  up.  we  are  going  to  give  you 
a  get-out-of-jail  card  free.  You  don't 
have  to  clean  it  up.  " 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  has  been  a  very  meaningful 
debate.  I  think  we  have  aired  out  a  lot 
of  things  here  today  that  ought  to 
have  been  said. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI.  for  his 
very  fine  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  one  ques- 
tion. I  believe  that  question  was  from 
someone  who  had  the  worst  problem 
in  the  States,  that  was  not  a  military 
installation. 

I  will  tell  you  that  we  have  that 
problem  in  Georgia.  We  have  seven 
military  installations,  but  the  worst 
problem  under  the  control  of  the 
State  and  the  EPA  is  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River,  where  the  city  of  Atlanta 
dumps  200  million  gallons  of  phos- 
phates and  nitrates  each  day  into  that 
river,  and  it  is  killing  the  streams  and 
cities  downstream,  and  we  seem  to  be 
harmless  to  do  anything  about  it.  so 
we  do  have  these  problems  there. 

Mr.  DINGELX..  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply  ob- 
serve that  dumping  into  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is 
a  very  serious  matter— is  now  covered 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  Under  that  Act  the  States 
have  authority  to  assess  civil  penalties 
right  this  minute  for  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  That  really  is  an  excellent  case  to 
cite  and  it  is  a  case  where  the  author- 
ity now  exists  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  assess  civil  penalties. 

The  only  Federal  conservation  or  en- 
vironmental law  of  which  I  aim  aware 
where  the  States  appear  to  lack  au- 
thority to  assess  civil  penalties  is 
under  RCRA. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman   will    yield    further,    this    has 


t>een  going  on,  this  particular  problem 
has  been  going  on  as  long  as  some  of 
the  military  base  problems.  It  is  so  bad 
that  citizens  now  are  threatening  to 
sue  the  State  and  the  EPA  in  that  par- 
ticular case;  but  that  is  not  the  point 
for  me  getting  up  to  close  this  debate. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  an  awful  lot 
has  been  said  today  about  why  do  we 
not  appropriate  the  money,  why  do  we 
not  move  forward,  why  do  we  not 
clean  up  these  things? 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dingell,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuKEN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RayI. 

C.  1450 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
final  comment  I  want  to  make  is  that 
this  country  has  a  severe  fiscal  prob- 
lem. We  owe  $2.8  trillion.  It  is  true 
that  the  defense  budget  is  the  largest, 
30  percent,  and  the  third  largest  is  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  18  per- 
cent. $180  billion.  We  are  in  a  severe 
crisis  financially.  We  cannot  get 
anyone  to  raise  taxes,  nor  am  I  en- 
couraging them  to  do  so.  But  where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money?  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  I  think  the 
only  possible  way  that  we  can  ap- 
proach these  problems  is  in  an  orga- 
nized and  procedural  manner  which  1 
think  my  amendment  will  do.  It  will 
simply  allow  us  to  take  these  8.000 
sites  that  we  have  and  those  7.000  in- 
spections we  made  and  those  1.400  in- 
vestigations we  made  and  put  them 
into  a  category  where  we  know  it  is 
going  to  take  20  years  to  complete 
them,  we  know  it  is  going  to  take  $20 
billion  excluding  DOE  to  do  it,  and  I 
think  we  are  on  the  track  to  doing 
that.  I  simply  think  that  if  my  amend- 
ment does  not  pass  that  we  will  be  off 
that  track. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Luken]  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lent  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Luken  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigtm  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
want  to  express  great  affection  for  my 
friend  from  Georgia.  I  would  simply 
observe  this,  that  we  have  now  spent  8 
years  cutting  off  the  arms  and  legs  of 
the  boy  in  fiscal  matters  to  make  the 
suit  fit.  and  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
is  the  way  that  we  should  approach 
the  kind  of  environmental  problem 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  re- 
ferring to. 


We  are  contaminating  ground  water, 
we  are  spewing  out  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  nuclear  waste  into 
the  atmosphere.  We  are  contaminat- 
ing soils.  We  are  contaminating  water. 
We  are  creating  problems  that  are 
going  to  affect  not  only  this  but  future 
generations,  and  the  harsh  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  get  it  done  is  to  buckle  down 
and  clean  it  up. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  the 
Chattahoochee.  I  know  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. I  went  to  infantry  school 
years  ago  at  Fort  Benning.  and  I  love 
the  stream,  the  Chattahoochee.  The 
harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  are  talking  about, 
first,  the  Chattahoochee  could  be 
cleaned  up.  because  the  State  has  the 
power  to  issue  civil  penalties. 

Second  of  all.  it  has  to  be  recognized 
that  if  somebody  does  not  get  started 
on  this  whole  mess,  it  is  going  to  get 
worse.  The  levels  of  expenditures  pro- 
jected both  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  every  other  gov- 
ernmental agency  are  far  below  the 
needs  that  have  to  be  met  in  order  to 
get  a  cleanup  within  the  life  expectan- 
cy of  anybody  in  this  Chamber,  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray],  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
continue  my  dialog  with  the  chairman 
here,  what  I  am  hearing  the  gentle- 
man say  with  the  fiscal  problems  in 
this  country,  $2.8  trillion  debt.  $700 
billion  in  foreign  lands,  $50  billion  in- 
terest going  to  those  foreign  lands, 
that  the  only  answer  that  I  see  to  com- 
plying with  the  gentleman's  view  is  a 
severe  tax  increase  among  the  people, 
because  more  revenue  has  to  come 
into  this  country.  I  think  our  plan 
would  simply  prevent  that  tax  in- 
crease. We  are  going  to  tell  the  people 
that  we  are  going  to  correct  these 
problems,  but  it  is  going  to  take  much 
longer  to  do  so,  and  we  are  going  to 
put  them  in  line,  and  we  are  going  to 
promise  that  they  are  going  to  be 
done. 

I  think  that  the  last  4  years  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  indicate 
that  we  are  on  track  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  simply  observe  that  we  have  a 
problem  here  that  is  so  large  that  cur- 
rent levels  of  expenditures  are  not 
going  to  clean  it  up.  We  are  going  to 
find  that  every  year  the  problem  is 
going  to  get  a  little  worse,  because  we 
did  not  address  the  problem  of  hazard- 
ous waste,  nuclear  waste,  mixed  haz- 
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ardous  waste,  and  nuclear  waste  con- 
tamination, which  is  so  large  that  it 
boggles  the  mind.  There  is  no  estimate 
of  what  the  real  cost  is:  $1  billion  a 
year  at  defense  installations  is  not 
going  to  clean  it  up;  $800  or  $600  mil- 
lion, whatever  the  figure  is  that  DOE 
proposes  to  expend,  is  not  going  to 
clean  up  the  mess  at  that  agency.  Su- 
perfund,  which  is  a  problem  not  star- 
tlingly  larger  than  what  we  are  talking 
about  here,  may  cost  over  $100  billion. 
We  know  we  are  spending  $10  billion 
every  5  years  on  that  particular  prob- 
lem, but  we  are  not  making  a  signifi- 
cant dent  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  wants  to  do  without  a 
tax  increase  would  mean  dismantling 
the  military.  It  would  mean  reduction 
in  troop  strength,  reduction  in  the 
weapons  pipeline,  and  it  would  mean 
reduction  in  the  strategy  of  this  coun- 
try. I  mean,  as  has  been  said,  we 
carmot  have  it  both  ways.  We  can  do  it 
slow  and  procedurally  in  an  orderly 
process,  which  I  advocate,  or  we  can 
do  a  crash-type  situation  which  gets  us 
into.  I  would  say,  legislative  chaos  of 
some  kind. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  advocating  a  crash  cleanup.  I  am 
just  advocating  cleanup.  I  am  pointing 
out  that  at  the  current  levels  of  ex- 
penditures suggested  by  my  friend 
from  Georgia,  we  are  not  going  to  do 
the  cleanup.  We  cannot  get  ahead  of 
not  only  the  current  inventory  of  pol- 
lution and  contamination,  but  we 
cannot  get  ahead  of  that  which  is 
coming  down  the  road  at  us,  and  all  I 
am  saying  is  that  we  cannot  approach 
this  problem  by  cutting  off  the  legs  of 
the  boy  to  make  the  suit  fit.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  decide  what  has  to  be 
done  to  clean  up  the  mess. 

The  people  of  this  country  who  are 
afflicted  with  polluted  waters,  radioac- 
tivity in  their  air.  their  soil,  their  sub- 
surface waters,  the  people  of  this 
country  who  are  afflicted  with  hazard- 
ous waste  in  their  surface  waters,  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  we  are  going  to 
clean  it  up  and  that  their  Government 
is  not  going  to  endanger  them  by  the 
contamination  of  their  enviroiunent 
under  circumstances  where  we  cannot, 
in  fact,  do  the  cleanup  that  has  to  be 
done  in  the  time  it  must  be  done  at 
the  level  of  expenditures  that  we  are 
talking  about.  That  is  why  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  dear  friend  is  a 
bad  amendment.  It  is  not  that  he  in- 
tends one.  it  is  just  that  it  has  bad 
consequences. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  firud 
word  is  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  to 
keep  it  in  an  orderly  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
denuuid  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  98,  noes 
322,  not  voting  11,  as  follows. 
[Roll  No.  144] 


Alexander 

Anthony 

Armey 

Aspin 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bevill 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Clement 

Coble 

Combest 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Elmerson 

Gallegly 

Gingrich 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hatcher 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Baker 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BUbray 
BillraUs 
BUley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bustamante 
CampbeU  (CA) 
CampbeU  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 


AYES-98 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Kasich 

Kyi 

Lancaster 

Lent 

Ljghtfoot 

Lloyd 

Lukens.  Donald 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxley 

NOES— 322 

dinger 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

E^ngel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

PaweU 

Paaio 

Felghan 

Fields 


Parker 

Petri 

Pickett 

Quillen 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tanner 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Young  (AK) 


Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibt>ons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

(jroodling 

CJordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Haste  rt 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 


Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Laughlln 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 


Moody 

Morella 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 


Shaw 
Shays 
SIkorAl 
Skagga 

Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (LA) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Dermy 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
Staggers 
StaUings 
Stark 
Steams 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficsnt 
Traxler 
Udall 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vento 
Viscloaky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 


NOTVOTING-11 


Collins 
Courter 
Fish 
Gejdenson 


Hyde 

Leath  (TX) 
Morrison  (CT) 
Ravenel 

D  1519 


Ridge 

Rowland  (CT) 
Slattery 


Messrs.  SCHULZE,  GEKAS,  SMITH 
of  Vermont,  DOUGLAS,  PAXON, 
UVINGSTON,  and  PASHAYAN 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1056,  the  Federal  Fadltties  Compiiance 
Act  offered  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Eckart  and  I 
applaud  tf)e  efforts  of  Chairmen  Luken  and 
DiNGEU  and  tt>e  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  bringir^  this  legislation  to  the  House 
floor. 
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H.R.  1056  simply  clarifies  that  Federal  facili- 
ties— both  ovillan  and  mtiitary— are  subfect  to 
the  same  substantive  and  procedural  require- 
ments regarding  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment as  are  States  arxj  local  governments 
and  private  companies. 

Some  of  the  vwjrst  hazardous  waste  prob- 
lems in  this  country  are  located  at  Federal  fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  Yet  EPA  and 
the  States  cannot  take  enforcement  action 
against  these  or  other  agencies  This  bill 
would  make  clear  that  Federal  facilities  can 
no  longer  disregard  environmental  laws.  This 
legislation  establishes,  very  simply,  that  every 
person  and  entity — including  any  agency  of 
tfie  Federal  Government— must  act  within  the 
law. 

If  we  are  serious  about  cleaning  up  our  en- 
vironment. It  IS  imperative  that  the  Federal 
Government  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
tfie  Nation  and  the  world.  Only  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  made  to  act  in  an  environmen- 
tally sound  fashion  will  it  be  possible  to  t>egin 
to  change  the  collective  thinking  from  use 
and  dispose"  to  "conserve,  reduce  and  recy- 
cle." 

Later  in  this  session,  we  will  be  taking  up 
my  legislation  to  encourage  waste  reduction 
as  the  Ijest  means  of  achieving  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment. This  bill  does  not  mandate  waste 
reduction  at  Federal  facilities.  However,  by  re- 
moving from  Federal  faalities  the  option  of  ig- 
nonng  environmental  problems  created  by 
thetr  poor  hazardous  waste  management. 
waste  reduction  at  the  source  becomes  an 
ecorxjmicaily  preferable  alternative  to  expen- 
sive disposal  and  cleanup  after  the  fact  Given 
a  choice  between  waste  reduction  and  clean- 
up, waste  reduction  often  makes  far  greater 
economic  as  well  as  environmental  sense 

The  time  has  come  for  tfie  Congress  to 
mandate  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
comply  with  ttie  sanne  standards  regarding  the 
disposal  and  cleanup  of  hazardous  waste  that 
we  impose  on  others,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  greatly  needed  legisla- 
tion 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  section  2? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec 
lion  3. 

The  text  of  section  3  is  as  follows: 

SEC    3   DEFINITION 

(a)  Person.— Subtitle  P  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"SEC  WWS  DEFINITION  OF  PERSON 

•"For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
'person'  wherever  used  in  this  Act.  shall  be 
treated  as  Including  each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States. ". 

(b)  Table  of  Coktekts.— The  table  of  con 
tents  for  such  subtitle  F  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  item  at  the  end. 

"Sec.  6005.  Definition  of  person. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  3? 

AMZHSMXNT  OFFERED  BT  MX.  JONES  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEl  »  APPLK  ABILITY  WITH  RESPEtT  TO  A  FED 
ERAL  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT 
WORKS  AT  MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STA 
TION.  CHERRY  POINT.  NORTH  CAROLI- 
NA. 

(a)  Applicability.— Subtitle  F  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  aimended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  following: 

SEC  «0<)6  APPI.K  ABILITY  TO  A  FEDERAL 
WA.STEW  ATER  TREATME.NT  WORKS  AT 
MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION.  (MERRY 
POINT.  NORTH  (  AROI.INA 

lai  Applicability.— A  wastewater  treat- 
ment worlis  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion. Cherry  Point.  North  Carolina,  that  re- 
ceives and  treats  waste,  a  majority  of  which 
IS  domestic  waste  generated  by  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  — 

(A)  shall  be  considered  to  be  managing  a 
solid  waste,  but  not  a  hazardous  waste,  for 
purposes  of  this  Act.  if  such  a  wastewater 
treatment  works  and  all  discharges  to  the 
treatment  works  comply  with  the  pretreat- 
ment  program  requirements  established 
pursuant  to  sections  307  and  402(bM8)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  i33 
use   1317  and  1342(b)(8)):  and 

(B)  shall  t>e  subject  to  enforcement  only 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  for  any  violation  of  such  pretreatmenl 
program  requirements. 

(2i  Removal  of  .solid  waste  from  any  unit 
that  is  part  of  a  wastewater  treatment 
works  as  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  wheth- 
er or  not  such  solid  waste  was  defined  as  a 
hazardous  waste  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired unless  the  removal  is  part  of  a  cor- 
rection action  taken  in  response  to  a  release 
from  the  unit. 

(b)  Relationship  to  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  -Nothing  contained  in 
I  his  section  may  t)e  construed  as  defining  a 
wastewater  treatment  works  owned  by  a  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  government  as  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  such  subtitle  F.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 3.  .s  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item  at  the  end: 
Sec      6006      Applicability     to     a     Federal 
wastewater  treatment  works  at 
Marine     Corps     Air     Station, 
Cherry    Point.    North    Caroli- 
na". 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1056  which  will 
clarify  a  troubling  interpretation  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  or 
RCRA,  for  the  waste  water  treatment 
works  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
Cherry  Point,  NC. 

With  respect  to  Cherry  Point,  the 
problem  arose  last  year  just  as  the 
Navy  had  completed  construction  of 
its  multimillion  dollar  state-of-the-art 


electroplating  facility.  The  plating  fa- 
cility is  designed  so  that  rinse  water 
from  the  facility  would  be  treated  first 
at  an  industrial  pretreatment  plant 
owned  by  the  Navy.  After  electroplat- 
ing sludges  are  removed,  the  treated 
effluent  from  the  industrial  pretreat- 
ment plant  would  be  discharged  into  a 
Navy-owned  waste  water  treatment 
works  which  further  treats  the  efflu- 
ent before  it  is  discharged  into  surface 
water  pursuant  to  a  permit  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act- 
also  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Some  sludge 
has  built  up  over  time  in  polishing 
ponds  at  the  treatment  works  site; 
other  sludge  has  been  land  applied 
pursuant  to  State  of  North  Carolina 
permits. 

Just  as  the  facility  was  ready  to 
open,  the  EPA  advised  the  Navy  that 
the  sludge  in  the  ponds  would  consti- 
tute a  listed  hazardous  waste  under 
RCRA  because  the  sludge  could  con- 
tain small  amounts  of  metals  from  the 
plating  facility's  rinse  water.  Since  the 
ponds  did  not  have  a  RCRA  permit  to 
handle  hazardous  waste,  the  rinse 
water  from  the  plating  facility  could 
not  be  discharged  in  the  treatment 
works.  To  prevent  a  violation  of 
RCRA.  the  new  plating  facility  has 
not  opened. 

What  makes  this  situation  ironic  is 
that  if  the  same  plating  facility  were 
to  discharge  the  same  rinse  water  into 
a  waste  water  treatment  works  that 
was  owned  by  a  State  or  mimicipal 
government,  the  waste  would  be  com- 
pletely exempt  from  RCRA.  I  will 
briefly  explain. 

RCRA  applies  to  "solid  waste"  but 
does  not  include  "solid  or  dissolved 
material  in  domestic  sewage  "—section 
1004(27).  As  construed  by  the  EPA, 
any  mixture  of  domestic  sewage  and 
other  wastes  that  passes  through  a 
sewer  system  to  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  for  treatment  falls 
within  the  domestic  sewage  exclusion. 
But,  EPA  has  defined  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  for  purposes  of  the 
domestic  sewage  exclusion  as  limited 
to  those  owned  by  a  State  or  munici- 
pality. This  interpretation  is  based  on 
EPAs  reading  of  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
and  in  particular  its  concern  that  fed- 
erally owned  treatment  works  should 
not  be  eligible  for  construction  grants 
under  that  act. 

In  short,  under  EIPA's  interpretation 
of  the  domestic  sewage  exclusion,  dif- 
ferent laws  and  standards  apply  to 
sewage  treatment  works  depending  on 
whether  they  are  owned  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  or  by  a  State  or  local 
government.  The  practical  result  of 
this  construction  has  been  the  InabU- 
ity  of  the  Navy  to  open  its  new  plating 
faw:ility  at  Cherry  Point. 

To  resolve  its  problem  at  Cherry 
Point,  the  Navy  has  considered  various 
design  alternatives,  including  a  closed 
loop  system  so  that  no  waste  water  Is 
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discharged  and  building  new  storage 
tanks  at  the  waste  water  treatment 
works.  But,  these  alternatives  are  all 
costly  and  would  require  a  few  years 
and  millions  of  dollars  to  complete.  I 
have  therefore  concluded  that  the 
best  solution  is  to  amend  RCRA  to 
clarify  its  applicability  to  the  treat- 
ment works  at  Cherry  Point. 

My  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
6006  to  RCRA.  as  follows: 

First,  the  federally  owned  waste 
water  treatment  works  at  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point.  NC 
that  receives  and  treats  waste,  a  ma- 
jority of  which  is  domestic  waste  gen- 
erated by  federal  installations,  shall  be 
considered  to  be  managing  a  solid 
waste  but  not  a  hazardous  waste  for 
purposes  of  RCRA.  provided  the  treat- 
ment works  and  all  discharges  to  the 
treatment  works  comply  with  the  pre- 
treatment requirements  of  sections 
307  and  402(b)(8)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act; 

Second,  if,  in  the  future,  the  treat- 
ment works  violates  the  pretreatment 
recjuirements  of  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
it  shall  be  subject  only  to  an  enforce- 
ment action  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act  for  the  violation; 

Third,  removal  of  solid  waste  from 
any  unit  of  the  waste  water  treatment 
works  will  not  be  required  by  EPA  or 
the  State  unless  the  removal  is  part  of 
a  corrective  action  taken  in  response 
to  a  release  from  the  unit  into  the  sur- 
rounding environment;  and 

Fourth,  the  federally  owned  waste 
water  treatment  works  at  Cherry 
Point  shall  not  be  considered  a  public- 
ly owned  treatment  works  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Clean  Water  Act  by  virtue 
of  this  amendment  to  RCRA. 

The  amendment  only  applies  to  the 
federally  owned  waste  water  treat- 
ment works  at  Cherry  Point  which 
treats  a  majority  of  domestic  waste. 
By  majority,  I  mean  that  most  or  at 
least  51  percent  of  the  waste  is  of  do- 
mestic origin.  By  domestic  origin,  I 
mean  untreated  sanitary  wastes. 

The  amendment  enables  the  Navy  to 
exercise  an  option  as  to  which  Federal 
law  should  apply  to  its  waste  water 
treatment  works  at  Cherry  Point.  The 
choice  is  to  stay  within  the  purview  of 
RCRA  and  comply  with  all  of  RCRA's 
provisions,  or  to  be  exempt  from  the 
hazardous  waste  provisions  of  RCRA 
provided  that  the  treatment  works 
and  all  discharges  to  the  treatment 
works  meet  the  pretreatment  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The 
treatment  works  will  qualify  for  the 
RCRA  exemption  when  it  meets  all  of 
the  pretreatment  program  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The 
pretreatment  requirements  are  those 
established  by  EPA  and  the  States 
pursuant  to  sections  307  and  402(bK8) 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Should  the  waste  water  treatment 
works  fall  out  of  compliance  with  the 
pretreatment     requirements     in     the 


future,  the  exclusive  remedy  for  a  vio- 
lation of  such  requirements  is  an 
action  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  to 
enforce  the  pretreatment  provisions. 

To  ensure  that  the  envirorunent  is 
completely  protected,  the  amendment 
explicitly  provides  that  EPA  retains  its 
authority  to  bring  a  corrective  action 
against  the  waste  water  treatment 
works  for  a  release  into  the  environ- 
ment. The  emphasis  is  on  release  as 
opposed  to  simply  the  presence  of  a 
solid  waste  in  a  unit.  EPA  cannot  re- 
quire the  removal  of  a  solid  waste 
from  the  unit  just  because,  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  the 
waste  would  have  been  technically 
considered  a  hazardous  waste.  The 
Navy  will  be  required  to  clean  up  any 
releases  into  the  ground  or  ground 
water  from  its  solid  waste  manage- 
ment units  that  cause  environmental 
harm  but  will  not  be  required  to  spend 
money  unnecessarily  on  the  cleanup  of 
ponds  and  other  applications  of  sludge 
that  were  deemed  in  the  past  to  con- 
tain hazardous  wastes.  A  corrective 
action  may  be  brought  under  RCRA 
or  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  [CERCLA]. 

Finally,  the  amendment  makes  clear 
that  the  federally  owned  waste  water 
treatment  works  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered a  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
for  purposes  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
Although  the  amendment  provides 
parity  between  the  treatment  of  a  fed- 
erally owned  treatment  works  for  pur- 
poses of  RCRA's  hazardous  waste  pro- 
visions and  requires  that  the  federally 
owned  treatment  works  comply  with 
the  pretreatment  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  to  achieve  this 
parity,  it  is  not  thereby  considered  to 
be  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
for  purposes  of  the  Construction 
Grants  Program  or  any  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  my  amend- 
ment will  resolve  a  confusing  issue, 
the  applicability  of  RCRA  to  the  fed- 
erally owned  waste  water  treatment 
works  at  Cherry  Point  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station.  It  will  give  the  Navy  an 
important  option  for  treating  waste 
from  its  industrial  and  domestic  waste 
water  treatment  plants  at  Cherry 
Point.  I  am  confident  this  option  will 
enable  Cherry  Point  Marine  Corps 
Station  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
open  its  new  plating  facility. 

I  wish  to  thank  again  Chairman 
DiHGELL  and  his  staff,  in  particular 
Richard  Frandsen.  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  help  in  resolving  this  trou- 
bling situation.  I  also  appreciate  the 
willingness  of  EPA  and  the  Navy  to  be 
consulted  on  technical  aspects  of  this 
amendment.  Without  aU  their  help, 
the  Navy's  $15  million  plating  facility 
would  continue  to  remain  idle  and  the 
Navy  would  be  forced  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  redesign  and  con- 


struction with  no  clear  environmental 
benefit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUICEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.     THOMAS     A.     LUKEN.     Mr. 
Chairman,   I   rise   in  support   of  the 
amendment.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  of  narrow  application.  We  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  EPA  ac- 
cepts it,  and  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
committee.  I  support  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the    committee    amendment    in    the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  conmiittee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conmiittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1056)  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  clarify 
provisions  concerning  the  application 
of  certain  requirements  and  sanctions 
to  Federal  facilities,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  202,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  ruJe,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  biU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  380,  nays 
39,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
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Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegkte 
Archer 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCotn 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Bates 
BeUenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bennan 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
BUirakIs 
BlUey 
Boehlen 
Boggs 
Bonier 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breiuum 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown  i  CO  i 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Campbell  iCAi 
Campbell  (COi 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 

Coleman  ( MO  i 
Coleman  <  TX ) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coatello 
Coughlin 
Cox 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crockett 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
De  Fazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWlne 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (NDi 
Doman  iCAi 
Douglas 
Downey 
Dreler 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymaliy 
Dyson 
Early 
&kart 

Edwards  (CAi 
Edwards  (OK  I 
Emerson 
Engel 
English 
Erdreich 


(Roll  No.  1451 

YEAS— 380 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Fields 

FUh 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  'TNi 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gailegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  I  OH  > 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ILi 

Hayes  ( LA  i 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Heriel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkuu 

Johnson  (CTi 

Johnson  (SDi 

Johnston 

Jones  (GAi 

Jones  (NCj 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

I^gomarslno 

Lancaster 

lAntoe 

Laughlin 

Leach  (IA< 

Lehman  (CA) 


.NC> 
'MDi 


Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (Mil 

Levlne  (CAi 

Lewis  (CAi 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnski 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Lukpn.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL> 

Martm  ( NY ' 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Ma^oli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  ' 

McMillen  ' 

McNully 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH I 

Miller  (WA I 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  >  WAi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  ( MA  > 

Neal  ( NC  > 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  ( UT  > 

Ox  ley 

Pallone 

Panel  ta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perklru 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Range  I 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

RInaldo 


Ritter 

Rot>erts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GAi 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeisler 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaeler 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shavi 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 


Armey 

Barnard 

Bart  let  I 

Barton 

Baleman 

Bereuler 

Bunninx 

Byron 

Callahan 

Combesl 

Crane 

DeLay 

Dickinson 


Slaughter  ( NY  i 
Slaughter  ( VAi 
Smith  <PL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  ( MS ) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VTi 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

iNH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Taukp 
Tauzin 
Thomas  iCA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 

NAYS-39 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Herger 

Hutto 

Kyi 

Lent 

Lightfool 

Uoyd 

Marlenee 

Nielson 

Packard 

Petri 


Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Tra/icant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

WLse 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young ( AK) 

Young (FL> 


Pickett 

Ray 

Rogers 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slsisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (NEi 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tainner 

Vucanovich 

Whitlaker 


NOT  VOTING- 12 


Brown  i  CA ) 
Collins 
Courier 
Crekas 


Hyde 

Lealh  .  TXi 
Molin&ri 
Morrison  (CT' 


D  1549 


Oakar 

RavpncI 
Ridge 
Rowland  (CTi 


Mr.  PICKETT  changed  his  vote 
from    yea"  lo  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  Within  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include 
therein  extraneous  material  on  H.R. 
1056.  the  bill  just  passed. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  1056.  FED- 
ERAL FACILITIES  COMPUANCE 
ACT  OP  1989 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Spesiker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1056,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  make 
such  changes  and  technical  correc- 
tions as  reflect  the  actions  of  the 
House  in  amending  the  bill,  H.R.  1056, 
Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act  of 
1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CERTAIN  SUB- 
COMMITTEES OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  ON  THURSDAY,  JULY  20, 
1989 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
while  the  House  is  reading  for  amend- 
ment under  5-minute  rule  on  Thurs- 
day, July  20,  1989: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  and 
Commercial  Law; 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration: 
and 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  PILE 
A  PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON 
FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL.  1990 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  be  permitted  to  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privi- 
leged report  relating  to  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financ- 
ing, and  related  proerrams  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one   of   his  secretaries,   who  also  in- 


formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  May  11,  1989: 

H.R.  678.  An  act  to  make  a  correction  In 
the  Eklucatlon  and  TYaining  for  a  Competi- 
tive America  Act  of  1988. 
On  May  17,  1989: 

H.R.  1385.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
Marline  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission. 

On  May  22,  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  7,  1989.  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week". 
On  May  25,  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989.  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month":  and 

H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  Resolution  designat- 
ing May  29.  1989.  as  the  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  for  the  Victims  of  the  USS 
IOWA". 

On  June  19,  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  274.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  11,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Awareness  Week". 
On  June  20.  1989: 

H.R.  964  An  act  to  correct  an  error  in  Pri- 
vate Law  100-29  (relating  to  certain  lands  in 
Lamar  County.  Alabama)  and  to  make  tech- 
nical corrections  In  certain  other  provisions 
of  law. 

On  June  21,  1989: 

H.R.  932.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
men  of  land  claims,  and  the  resolution  of 
ixrtain  issues  of  governmental  Jurisdiction, 
of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  June  18,  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  23,  1989.  as  "United  States  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  Day":  and 

H.R.  881.  An  act  to  provide  for  restoration 
of  the  Federal  trust  relationship  with,  and 
assistance  to,  the  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians 
and  the  individual  members  consisting  of 
the  Coquille  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  June  30.  1989: 

H.R.  2344.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  of  two 
excess  naval  vessels:  and 

H.R.  2402.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  6.  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  Sunday  in  October  of  1989  as 
"National  Children's  Day"; 

H.R.  923.  An  Act  to  redesignate  the  Feder- 
al hydropower  generating  facilities  located 
at  Dam  B  on  the  Neches  River  at  Town 
Bluff.  TX.  as  the  "Robert  Douglas  Willis 
Hydropower  Project":  and 

H.R.  2119.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  Federal  public  land  in 
Madison  County,  XL. 

On  July  7,  1989: 

HJ.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  14,  1989,  as  "National  D,A.R.E. 
Day":  and 

H.J.  Res.  298.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  14.  1989,  as  "National  Day  To  Com- 
memorate the  Bastille  Day  Bicentennial." 


U.S.  CUSTOMS  SERVICE  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Conmilttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  363)  to  designate  1989  as 
"United  States  Customs  Service  200th 
Anniversary  Year,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  object, 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  fact,  I  happily  join  in 
support  with  my  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  Joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  363,  and  will  happily 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, House  Joint  Resolution  363  com- 
memorates the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  by  the  First  Congress  in  July 
1789.  It  calls  upon  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  observing  the 
year  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and 
designates  1989  as  the  "United  States 
Customs  Service  200th  Anniversary 
Year." 

The  resolution  acknowledges  the 
critical  role  that  Customs  has  played 
throughout  our  Nation's  history— not 
only  as  a  revenue  collector— but  also 
as  a  key  trade  and  law  enforcement 
agency. 

Over  the  years,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Customs  Service  has  become  in- 
creasingly complex  as  the  Congress 
has  passed  wide-ranging  trade  and 
tariff  legislation  regulating  interna- 
tional trade  in  goods.  With  the  dra- 
matic rise  in  the  volume  of  imports 
and  as  the  frontline  in  the  war  on 
drugs,  the  Customs  Service  has  been 
resourceful  and  courageous  in  carrying 
out  its  mission. 

This  resolution  is  a  tribute  to  all  the 
dedicated  employees  of  the  Customs 
Service,  both  past  and  present,  for 
their  significant  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  welfare.  And  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  my  father  once  served  as  the 
coUector  of  customs  in  Chicago. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  fitting  that  we  are  commemorat- 
ing the  200th  anniversary  of  Customs 
Service  dtiring  the  same  month  that 
its  oversight  committee— the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means— is  also  cele- 
brating its  bicenteruiial.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service— my  good  friend.  Bill 
Ford— for  his  cooperation  in  moving 
this  resolution. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  resolution 


honoring     this     important     Federal 
agency. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  join  in  the  remarks  made  by 
our  chairman.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  National  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  of  the  Constitution 
since  1987.  As  we  go  into  these  bicen- 
tennial years  honoring  both  our  com- 
mittee and  one  of  the  first  products 
that  served  our  committee,  namely, 
the  Customs  Service,  I  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  also  to 
salute  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  have  served  with  distinction  and 
carried  those  great  burdens  through 
the  years. 

Mr.  Speal(er,  I  am  pteased  to  ioin  with 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  today  In  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  363,  to  designate 
1989  as  "United  States  Customs  Service 
200th  Anniversary  Year,"  and  to  authorize  the 
President  to  Issue  a  prodamatwn  on  ttie  bi- 
centennial celetxation  of  tfie  creation  of  the 
Customs  Service. 

This  anniversary  is  particularly  noteworthy 
since  rt  coincides  with  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  artd  Means.  Both  were 
txxn  out  of  the  new  Nation's  need  for  reve- 
nue. Customs  was  virtually  Vne  sole  source  of 
Federal  revenue  ttiroughout  Vne  Nation's  form- 
ative years.  Through  enforcement  of  prohibi- 
tion In  Mne  1920's,  to  today's  emphasis  on 
commercial  fraud  and  control  of  critical  tech- 
nology exports.  Customs  has  retained  the  es- 
sential role  it  played  in  our  national  security 
and  economy  since  ttie  t)eginnir)g  of  tfie  Re- 
put>lic. 

The  challenge  for  the  Customs  Service 
ncm,  arxj  Into  tfie  future.  Is  to  somefXMv  mairv 
tain  the  delicate  balance  between  facilitating 
the  ever  grovving  Intematior^  traffic  In  cargo 
and  passengers,  arxJ  the  Increasirig  demands 
of  law  enforcement.  This  Is  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult tasl(  for  Customs,  sirice  ttiey  also  serve 
as  ttie  country's  "first  line  of  defense"  in  the 
war  on  drugs. 

I  want  to  personally  salute  ttie  dedicated 
women  and  men  of  ttie  Customs  Service  for 
tfieir  outstanding  wort(  to  ttiis  end.  They 
sfiould  be  particularly  proud  of  tfieir  agency's 
rich,  200-year  history  of  service  to  ttie  country. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  bicentennial  resolution. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  our  col- 
leagues join  in  making  this  unani- 
mous, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rxs.  363 

Whereas  July  31.  1989.  marks  the  200th 
aiuiiversary  of  the  signing  by  President 
George  Washington  of  legislation  establish- 
ing the  United  States  Customs  Service: 

Whereas  the  controls  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports and  on  shipping  and  trade,  deemed  es- 
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sential  by  the  founders  of  the  Republir 
would  have  been  Impossible  without  imple 
mentation  by  an  honest,  resourceful,  and  ef 
ficient  Customs  Service; 

Whereas  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the 
Customs  House,  and  the  Customs  officer 
have  stood  for  200  years  as  the  symbol.s  of 
Federal  authority  in  the  ports  and  on  the 
waterfronts: 

Whereas  after  200  years  the  ever  more 
complex  demands  of  our  economy  and  our 
civilization  require  the  Customs  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  remain 
alert  and  ready  to  perform  on  short  notice  a 
widening  variety  of  tasks: 

Whereas  the  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  have  been 
the  first  line  of  defense  against  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  illicit  drugs  and 
other  contraband  goods: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Customs  Ser\ 
ice  has  protected  the  economic  well  t>einK  of 
the  Nation  against  predatory  trade  practices 
and  violation  of  intellectual  property  rights. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Customs  Serv 
ice  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Federal  agen 
cies.  having  l)een  created  by  the  5th  Act  of 
the  1st  Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice was  the  source  of  the  creation  of  many 
Federal  agencies,  is  the  principal  United 
States  border  agency,  and  enforces  all  laws 
of  the  United  States  at  our  border  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  1989  i.s  de.sig 
nated  as  ■United  States  Customs  Service 
200th  Anniversary  Year",  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re 
quested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  year  with  appropriate  ceremonie.s  and 
activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speak 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  smd  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  363. 
the  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REAUTHORIZING  THE  ADVISO- 
RY COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  999)  to 
reauthorize  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Senate  amendments: 

Page  1.  line  7.  after  in  Insert:  'each  ". 


Page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  years"  and 
insert:  "year" 

Mr.  VENTO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman  would 
explain  what  this  bill,  H.R.  999.  does, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  999 
introduced  by  our  colleague  Repre- 
sentative LiNDY  BoGGs  and  cospon- 
sored  by  our  former  colleague  Dick 
Cheney,  reauthorizes  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  Es- 
tablished in  1966  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act,  the 
advisory  council  plays  a  crucial  role  in 
preservation  in  this  country.  It  has 
served  as  the  regulatory  agency  for 
historic  preservation  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in  providing  regulations,  in 
working  out  disputes,  and  in  providing 
training  and  publications  for  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  preservation  com- 
munity. As  the  independent  voice  for 
historic  preservation  in  the  Federal 
Government.  I  want  to  commend  the 
advisory  council  for  its  efforts  these 
past  years,  and  to  encourage  it  to  con- 
tinue those  reports. 

The  authorization  for  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
H.R.  999  reauthorizes  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  for  5 
more  years,  through  1994.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Senate  decided  to  amend  H.R. 
999  to  clarify  that  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Historic  Preservation  should  re- 
ceive funding  of  up  to  $2.5  million 
each  year  This  is  precisely  what  we 
understood  and  intended  with  our  lan- 
guage. Given  that  this  is  strictly  a 
technical  change,  we  accept  the  Sen- 
ates  language,  and  recommend  that 
the  House  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  999  and  pass  the 
bill  as  amended. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  adoption  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APEX  PROJECT.  NEVADA,  LAND 
TRANSFER  AND  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1485)  to 
direct  sale  of  certain  lands  in  Clark 
County.  NV,  to  meet  national  defense 
and  other  needs;  to  authorize  sale  of 
certain  other  lands  in  Clark  County, 
NV;  to  further  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  recover  for  damages 
to  certain  marine  and  other  resources 
of  the  National  Park  System;  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Senate  amendments:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

.Sfc<T/«V  /.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Apex  Project. 
Nevada   Land    Transfer  and  Authoruation 
Act  0/1989" 
SAC  :.  MVO/VCS  ASD  DEriMTIO/IS. 

la'  FiNDfNGS.— Congress  finds  the  foUov- 
mg— 

HI  The  only  two  domestic  producers  of 
ammonium  perchlorale  <"AP"I.  a  principal 
component  of  solid  rocket  fuel  essential  to 
the  Nation's  defense  and  space  programs, 
are  Pacific  Engineering  and  Production 
Company.  Incorporated  C'Pepcon")  and 
Kerr-McGee  Chemical  Corporation  ("Kerr- 
McGee").  which  established  production  fa- 
cilities near  the  city  of  Henderson  in  Clark 
County.  Nevada  '"the  county").  On  May  4, 
1988.  an  explosion  destroyed  the  Pepcon 
plant,  thereby  substantially  reducing  the 
Nation's  capacity  to  produce  solid  rocket 
fuel. 

121  A  commission  subsequently  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Nevada  to  examine  the 
adequacy  of  existing  policies  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  manufacture  and 
storage  of  certain  industrial  materials  has 
recommended  new  policies  which  imply  the 
desirability  of  relocating  both  some  of  Kerr- 
McGee's  AP  production  and  storage  facili- 
ties and  also  other  industries  to  a  less  dense- 
ly populated  part  of  Clark  County,  but 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  present 
work  force. 

13)  The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion /lofe  identified  an  urgent  need  to  re- 
place the  domestic  ammonium  perchlorale 
production  capacity  lost  m  the  Pepcon  acci- 
dent and  to  firm  up  existing  production  ca- 
pabilities in  order  to  meet  current  shortages 
and  long-term  requirements. 

(41  The  county  has  identified  as  the  pre- 
ferred site  for  the  relocation  of  Kerr-tlcGee't 
AP  facilities  approximately  thirty-seven 
hundred  acres  of  land  t"Kerr-McGee  Site"/, 
which  IS  part  of  approximately  twenty-one 
thousand  acres  of  Federal  lands,  identified 
by  the  county  as  the  "Apex  Site",  managed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
C'BLM").  The  county  has  advised  the  BLM 
it  would  like  to  purchase  some  or  all  of  the 
lands  comprising  the  Apex  Site  for  develop- 
ment as  a  heai>y-indu»try  use  zone,  to  locate 
potentially  hazardous  facilities.  Orderly  and 
appropriate  development  of  such  an  indus- 
trial zoru.  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
public  safety,  protection  of  environmental 
and  other  values,   and   relevant  State  and 
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Federal  policies  and  programs  (including 
the  national  defense/  would  be  preferable  to 
development  of  the  lands  comprising  the 
Apex  Site  in  an  unplanned  manner. 

(51  The  Federal  lands  comprising  the  Apex 
Site  are  presenUy  classified  for  retention 
and  multiple  use  by  the  applicable  BLM 
land  use  plan.  At  the  time  the  current  land 
use  plan  was  developed,  disposal  of  large 
parcels  of  land  immediately  outside  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  was  not  identified  as  a  possi- 
bility. However,  the  expeditious  transfer  of 
the  Kerr-McGee  Site  to  Clark  County  for 
resale  to  Kerr-McGee,  and  transfer  of  neces- 
sary associated  rights-of-way  to  the  county, 
will  serve  an  important  national  need 
which  cannot  be  served  as  loell  on  non-Fed- 
eral land  in  Clark  County  and  which  out- 
weighs other  existing  and  potential  public 
uses  of  the  lands  which  would  be  served  by 
maintaining  them  in  Federal  ownership. 

(61  Kerr-McGee  has  prepared  an  environ- 
mental assessment  on  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  Kerr-McGee  Site  and  supporting  utili- 
ty and  transportation  rights-of-way,  dated 
April  19S9,  entitled  "Apex  Nevada  Land 
Transfer  Proposal  and  Proposed  Kerr- 
UcGee  Ammonium  Perchlorate  Facility", 
which  identifies  certain  environmental  im- 
pacts likely  to  result  from  the  transfer  of  the 
site  and  supporting  rights-of-way  to  the 
county  which  would  be  mitigated  with  vari- 
ous control  measures.  Any  transfer  tty  the 
United  States  of  lands  loithin  the  Apex  Site 
should  be  conditioned  upon  provision  of  all 
measures  appropriate  to  prevent  or  mitigate 
adverse  environmental  impacts. 

(7/  Lands  within  the  Apex  Site  provide 
habitat  for  the  desert  tortoise.  The  BLM,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  desert  tortoise  habitat 
found  in  Nevada,  and  elsewhere,  is  being 
significantly  affected,  especially  within  the 
Mojave  Desert,  by  the  rapid  development  as- 
sociated icith  industrial  growth  and  by 
other  human  activities,  has  prepared  a 
rangewide  plan  for  desert  tortoise  habitat 
management  on  the  public  lands.  The  goal 
of  this  plan  is  to  ensure  that  viable  desert 
tortoise  populations  will  continue  to  exist 
through  cooperative  resource  management 
aimed  at  protecting  the  species  and  its  habi- 
tat The  BLM's  implementation  of  this  plan 
should  be  accelerated 

18/  Lands  within  the  Apex  Site  are  close  to 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base  and  to  public  lands 
withdrawn  for  use  by  the  Air  Force  as  part 
of  the  Nellis  Air  Force  Range  complex.  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base  is  the  most  active  military 
airfield  in  the  United  States  (with  many  of 
the  aircraft  using  the  base  carrying  live  ord- 
nance/ and,  together  with  the  Nellis  Air 
Force  Range,  constitutes  a  unurue  facility 
that  plays  a  vital  role  in  maintaining  the 
combat  capability  of  the  Air  Force's  tactical 
units.  Maintaining  the  capability  of  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base  to  fulfill  its  mission  must  be 
a  central  part  of  any  decisions  concerning 
future  use  or  disposition  of  the  lands  within 
the  Apex  Site. 

(b)  DEfiifmoNs.—As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
following  terms  shall  have  the  following 
meanings— 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  term  'lands"  means  lands  and  in- 
terests therein. 

(31  The  term  "county"  or  "Clarlc  County" 
means  Clark  County,  Nevada. 

lit  The  term  "Kerr-McGee"  means  the 
Kerr-McGee  Chemical  Corporation. 

(S)  The  term  "BLM's  Desert  Tortoise  Plan" 
mean*  the  plan  entitled  "Desert  Tortoise 
Habitat  Management  on  the  Public  Lands:  A 
Rangewide  Plan",  approved  November  14, 
1988. 


(6J  All  other  terms  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  such  terms  have  when  used  in 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976. 

SEC.  i.  KERR-MrCEE  SITE  TRAySFEK. 

(a)  Directed  Sale.— Subject  to  all  valid  ex- 
isting rights,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
convey  the  public  lands  comprising  approxi- 
mately thirty-seven  hundred  acres  designat- 
ed as  "Area  1"  and  "Area  2"  within  the 
"Kerr-McGee  Site"  on  the  map  entitled 
"Apex  Heavy- Indus  try  Use  Zone"  dated  May 
1989,  to  Clark  County,  Nevada,  solely  for 
sale  to  Kerr-McGee,  in  return  for  payment  of 
the  lands'  appraised  fair  market  value,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  established  appraisal  practices.  Howev- 
er, the  lands  within  Area  1  shall  not  be  con- 
veyed unless  and  until  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ceived a  written  commitment  from  Clark 
County  and  Kerr-McGee  that  whichever  is 
offered  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
lands  within  Area  2  will  do  so  at  such  lands' 
appraised  fair  market  value  when  the  lands 
are  offered  pursuant  to  subsection  Ic)  of  this 
section. 

(bl  RianTS-OF- Way.— Subject  to  all  valid 
existing  rights,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
grant  utility  and  transportation  rights-of- 
way  to  Clark  County  for  the  connection  of 
existing  electric  power,  water,  natural  gas, 
telephone,  railroad  and  highway  facilities  to 
the  Kerr-McGee  Site,  all  as  generally  depict- 
ed on  the  map  entitled  "Rights-of-Way  and 
Proposed  Access  and  Utility  Locations" 
dated  May  1989.  Each  right-of-way  shall  not 
exceed  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  shall 
not  preclude  the  Secretary  from  permitting 
other  uses  of  the  affected  lands  compatible 
with  the  uses  for  which  such  rights-of-way 
are  granted.  Clark  County  may  permit  other 
parties  to  use  the  lands  covered  by  such 
rights-of-way  for  some  or  all  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  this  subsection. 

(cJ  Timing,  Etc.— (If  Subject  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  offer  to  sell  to  C^ark  County  the  lands 
within  the  Kerr-McGee  Site  depicted  as  Area 
1  and  shall  offer  to  grant  the  rights-of-way 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to 
Clark  County  unthin  thirty  days  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  the  Secretary's 
duty  to  transfer  such  lands  and  rights-of- 
way  shall  not  lapse  if  they  are  not  offered  to 
the  county  within  the  prescribed  time.  Such 
sale  shall  be  for  fair  market  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  aecordance  with 
established  procedures  of  the  BLM.  If  Clark 
County  fails  to  purchase  such  lands  within 
sixty  days  of  receiving  the  Secretary's  offer, 
the  lands  and  rights-of-way  shall  be  offered 
to  Kerr-McGee  for  sale  and  grant  on  the 
same  basis,  and  subject  to  Kerr-McGee's  en- 
tering into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
similar  to  the  agreement  described  in  sec- 
tion 6(a/.  If  within  sixty  days  after  such 
offer,  Kerr-McGee  fails  to  purchase  such 
lands,  the  lands  shall  become  subject  to  the 
authorization  provided  for  in  section  4  of 
this  Act,  and  the  total  acreage  authorized 
for  disposition  under  this  section  shall  be 
increased  accordingly. 

(2)  If  the  lands  within  Area  1  are  pur- 
chased pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  upon  completion  of  a  survey  of 
the  bountlaries  of  Area  2,  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  to  sell  to  the  purchaser  of  Area  1  the 
lands  within  Area  2  at  their  appraised  fair 
market  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  established  proce- 
dures of  the  BLM. 

(3)  Bach  right-of-way  granted  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  rental  pay- 
ments and  other  conditions  provided  for  in 


applicable  law,  including  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  and  this 
Act  The  amounts  received  by  the  United 
States  from  sales  of  lands  covered  by  this 
section  shall  be  distributed  pursuant  to  laws 
generally  applicable  to  sales  of  public  lands. 

SEC.    4.    AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL   TRANS- 
FERS. 

(a)  Sale  Authorized.— Notwithstanding 
any  BLM  land  use  plan  calling  for  retention 
of  the  Apex  SiU  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
porting requirements  and  competitive  bid- 
ding requirements  of  section  203  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  subject  to 
any  other  requirements  of  law,  including  the 
conditions  of  this  section,  to  sell  to  Clark 
County  some  or  all  of  the  lands  within  the 
Apex  Site,  depicted  on  the  map  referred  to  in 
section  3(at,  that  lie  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  Kerr-McGee  Site  (as  depicted  on  such 
map)  for  fair  market  value  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  established 
appraisal  procedures. 

(b)  Requirements  and  CoNDmoNs.—If,  no 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  county  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
county  has  designated  the  lands  comprising 
the  Apex  Site  as  a  heavy-use  industrial  zone, 
pursuant  to  applicable  laws  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  and  has  adopted  a  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  some  or  all  of  such  lands  ac- 
cordingly, the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  enter 
into  a  land  sales  agreement  with  Clark 
County  for  the  transfer  of  some  or  all  of 
such  lands  to  the  county  by  one  or  more 
direct  sales  pursuant  to  this  section  over  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ten  years.  Such  agree- 
ment shall  provide  for  purchasers  of  parcels 
of  the  lands  within  the  Apex  Site,  with  any 
specific  parcels  to  be  sold  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  in  response  to  proposals  by 
the  county  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  concerning  any 
potential  impact  of  any  such  sale  on  actitii- 
ties  associated  unth  Nellis  Air  Force  Base. 
The  purchase  price  for  each  parcel  shall  be 
its  appraised  fair  market  value  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  but  any  agreement  between  the 
county  and  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  provide  that  if  the  county  sells  any 
such  parcel  or  portion  thereof,  the  county 
shall  pay  to  the  United  States  an  amount 
equal  to  SO  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  amount  received  by  the  county  ex- 
ceeds 110  per  centum  of  the  sum  equal  to  the 
total  amounts  expended  by  the  county  for 
cu:quisition  of  such  parcel  or  portion  there- 
of, for  improvements  to  such  parcel  or  por- 
tion thereof,  and  for  preparation  of  such 
parcel  or  portion  thereof  for  sale. 

(cJ  Rights-of-Way.— Pursuant  to  applica- 
ble law,  the  Secretary  may  grant  Clark 
County  such  rights-of-way  on  public  lands 
as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  develop- 
ment as  a  heavy-use  industrial  zone  of  some 
or  all  of  the  lands  identified  in  subsection 
(a). 

(d)  Procedures.— Except  as  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
relieve  the  Secretary  from  compliance  with 
all  laws  applicable  either  to  the  transfer  of 
some  or  all  of  the  lands  identified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  to  the  granting  of  any  rights-of- 
way,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
Unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act,  sales 
of  lands  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
made  and  patents  or  other  documents  of 
conveyance  shall  tie  issued  as  if  such  sales 
were  made  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
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le)  Withdrawal,  Etc.—(1i  Subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights,  the  lands  within  the 
Apex  Site  (depicted  on  the  map  referred  to  m 
section  3(a>l  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  entry  and  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws,  including  the  mining  law. 
and  from  operation  of  the  mineral  leasing 
and  geolhermal  leasing  laws,  but  shall 
reTnain  available  for  disposition  under  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  '43 
U.S.C.  869  et  seq.J  and  for  sale  under  this  Act 
or  other  applicable  law.  This  withdrawal 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  a  parcel  of 
land  affected  by  such  withdrawal  is  sold,  if 
such  sale  includes  the  right,  title  and  inter 
est  of  the  United  States  m  the  minerals  m 
such  parcel  If  the  county  or  another  party 
to  whom  such  parcel  is  offered,  elects  not  to 
seek  to  purchase  the  minerals  m  any  such 
parcel,  such  parcel  shall  remain  withdrawn 
from  entry,  location,  or  patent  under  the 
mining  laws  but  after  receipt  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  notification  that  the  county  or  other 
offeree  does  not  seek  to  purchase  such  miner- 
als, such  parcel  shall  lie  open  to  operation  of 
the  mineral  leasing  and  geothermal  leasing 
laws.  The  withdrawal  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  continue  for  twelve  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  until  other- 
wise provided  by  an  Act  of  Congress  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

f2>  Before  offering  any  parcel  for  sale  pur 
suant  to  an  agreement  with  the  county 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  'in  addi 
tton  to  other  regutrements  of  law/  shall  con 
sider  whether  development  of  such  parcel  as 
part  of  a  heavy-use  industrial  zone,  includ- 
ing any  appropriation  mitigation  measures. 
would  be  inconsistent  with  BLM's  Desert 
Tortoise  Plan. 

<f>  CooENERATtoN  PROJECT.— Sotwiths land 
ing  any  withdrawal  of  the  Apex  Site  'depict- 
ed on  the  map  referred  to  in  section  3' a)', 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  applicable 
law.  the  Secretary  may  grant  to  holders  of 
valid  existing  mill-site  claims  on  such  lands 
such  rights-of-way  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the    coTistruction.    operation,    and    mamte 
nance  of  facilities  required  m  the  cogenera- 
tion  of  electricity  at  the  site  of  existing  mill 
site  operatioTu  on  such  claims,  unless  and 
until    the   land   subject    to   such    claims    is 
transferred   out   of  Federal   ownership.    No 
such  grant  shall  be  made  unless  and  until 
all  environmental  studies  required  in  con 
nection  with  such  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  have  been  completed  and 
any    necessary    mitigation    measures    have 
been  agreed  to. 

SEC.  i  KSSKKyAnO.S  OF lUGMTOF-W A  Y  CORKllUJIOi. 

The  transfer  of  lands  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  this  Act  shall  6e  subject  to  the  reservation 
to  the  United  States  of  the  right-of-way  cor- 
ridors depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Right-of 
Way  Corridors  Across  the  Apex  Heavy  In- 
dustrial Zone"  dated  May  1989.  These  corri- 
dors shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary, 
who  Tuav  grant  rights-of-way  over,  upon, 
under  and  through  the  corridors  consistent 
with  applicable  law.  In  the  administration 
of  such  corridors,  the  Secretary  shall,  so  far 
as  feasible,  locate  rights-of-way  so  as  to  have 
the  least  possible  impact  on  any  industrial 
uses.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  restricting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary, 
under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  or  other  applicable  law.  to 
reserve  or  grant  any  other  rights-of-way 
with  respect  to  such  lands,  in  addition  to 
the  rights-of-way  described  on  such  map. 

SEC.  (.  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

lai  Kerr-McGee  Site.— The  Secretary  shall 
not  make  the  conveyance  directed  by  section 
3  until  Kerr  McGee  and  Clark  County  have 


entered  into  a  written  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  whereby  Kerr-McGee  and  the 
county  commit  to  undertake  the  measures 
specified  in  the  document  identified  m  sec- 
tion 2'aj'6>  in  order  to  mitigate  adverse  ef- 
fects on  wildlife  and  other  resources  and 
values  resulting  from  the  use  of  such  lands 
for  industrial  purposes.  At  the  request  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  may  bring  and  appropriate 
legal  action  to  enforce  such  agreement. 

'bi  BLM  Reports.-' U  No  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  a  report 
as  to  the  funds  and  personnel  required  to 
fully  implement  BLM's  Desert  Tortoise  Plan. 

12)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
.Management,  shall  arrange  for  a  class-three 
soil  survey  of  public  lands  m  Clark  County, 
to  assist  in  the  implementation  m  such 
county  of  BLM's  Desert  Tortoise  Plan  and 
other  aspects  of  the  management  of  the 
public  lands  m  such  county. 

'3>  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
invite  public  proposals  for  the  designation, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976.  of  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  whose  designation 
would  further  the  implementation  of  BLM's 
Desert  Tortoise  Plan  or  otherwise  assist  in 
the  protection  of  resources  and  values  of 
public  lands  in  Nei'ada.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  a  reasonable  period  for  receipt  of 
such  proposals,  shall  evaluate  all  proposals 
received,  and  shall  take  such  action  thereon 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

'41  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  restricting  or  elimi- 
nating uses  of  public  lands  in  the  Paiute 
Valley  which  may  conflict  with  implementa- 
tion of  BLM's  Desert  Tortoise  Plan  with  re- 
spect to  those  lands.  No  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  a  report 
concerning  the  results  of  the  Secretary's  ac- 
tions pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

(c>  Other  Reports— (1)  At  the  time  that 
the  President  submits  a  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  annually  thereafter  for 
fifteen  years,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  statement  of  the  total 
amounts  received  by  the  United  States  as 
the  result  of  sales  of  public  lands  described 
in  this  Act.  and  an  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  receipts. 

I2i  No  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  the  desirability  of  acquuition 
of  the  lands  specified  in  appendix  A  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  to  accompany  H.R.  1485  of 
the  One  Hundred  First  Congress  /House 
Report  101  79).  Such  evaluation  shall  be 
based  solely  on  the  resources  and  values  of 
such  lands  and  the  extent  to  which  national 
policies  and  programs  for  management  of 
such  resources  and  values  would  be  furth- 
ered by  such  acquisition.  Promptly  after  the 
completion  of  such  evaluation,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  the  results  thereof  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 


United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Nevada. 

SEC.  7.  MAPS  AND  LEdAL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  file 
maps  and  legal  descriptions  of  the  lands 
identified  in  sections  3.  4.  and  5  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affain 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Such  legal  descriptions  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  correct  cleri- 
cal and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
descriptions.  The  maps  and  legal  descrip 
tions  shall  be  on  file  and  available  to  public 
inspection  m  the  offices  of  the  Director  oj 
the  BLM. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  direct  the  sale  of  certain  lands 
in  Clark  County.  Nevada,  to  meet  na- 
tional defense  and  other  needs;  to  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  certain  other  lands 
in  Clark  County.  Nevada;  and  for 
other  purposes."'. 

Mr.  VENTO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
object.  I  support  this  bill  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  ex- 
plain what  the  bill  will  do. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentlewoman  knows,  this  is  the  bill 
that  she.  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  BilbrayI.  intro- 
duced that  provides  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  Nevada. 

This  matter  was  given  rather  full 
consideration  in  our  subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  has  been  modified 
by  the  Senate.  As  the  gentlewoman 
will  recall,  we  placed  on  this  title  II  a 
number  of  provisions. 

This  would  respond,  among  other 
things,  to  the  problems  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  caused  by  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil- 
spill  and  coral  reef  damage  in  such 
places  as  Biscayne  Bay. 

The  Senate  actually  eliminated  this 
particular  provision  and  has  assured 
me  that  they  are  going  to  give  sepa- 
rate consideration  to  this  title  II 
matter,  and  so  at  the  conclusion  or  in 
the  next  unanimous-consent  request  I 
have,  we  will  deal  with  that  topic;  but 
because  there  is  an  urgency  with 
regard  to  dealing  with  Kerr-McGee  de- 
velopment of  ammonium  perchlorate 
types  of  solid  fuel  for  rockets  and  for 
NASA    purposes    and    because    other 
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provisions  of  the  House  measure  have 
remained  intact  in  this  that  provide 
for  consideration  of  the  environmental 
effects  and  the  protection  of  other 
species  in  this  area  of  Nevada  where 
we  are  transferring  land,  as  well  as  as- 
suring equitable  return  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  such 
lands,  should  that  occur,  to  Clark 
County,  I  want  to  urge  the  House  to 
act  on  this  today  and  to  agree  to  my 
unanimous  consent. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Nevada  and  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  others  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  bill  and  it  certainly  should  be 
acted  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
1485  on  June  20  of  this  year.  As  passed 
by  the  House,  it  had  two  titles.  Title  I 
would  expedite  the  sale  of  certain 
public  lands  in  Nevada  so  as  to  permit 
the  relocation  of  existing  facilities 
used  by  the  Kerr-McGee  Chemical 
Corp.  for  the  manufacture  of  a  compo- 
nent of  solid  fuel  for  rockets.  This  re- 
location is  a  matter  of  urgency  be- 
cause we  know  just  how  dangerous 
such  facilities  may  be— as  was  drama- 
tized by  last  year's  explosion  of  the 
only  other  domestic  plant  where  this 
material  is  made.  The  plant  that  ex- 
ploded was  located  near  the  one  that 
would  be  relocated  onto  the  lands  af- 
fected by  the  House-passed  bill.  The 
existing  plant  is  dangeroulsy  close  to  a 
chlorine  factory  and  to  populations 
centers.  Title  I  would  also  authorize 
but  not  require  the  sale  of  additional 
public  lands  in  the  same  area. 

Title  II  of  the  House-passed  bill  in- 
cluded a  number  of  provisions  that 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or additional  legal  tools  to  recover  for 
damages  to  resources  of  coastal  areas 
of  the  National  Park  System  caused  by 
negligence,  and  also  to  recover  for  the 
costs  of  responding  to  situations 
caused  by  such  negligence  as  the 
grounding  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  or  the 
crash  of  a  ship  into  a  coral  reef  in  Bis- 
cayne Bay.  Similar  provisions  actually 
passed  the  House  in  the  last  Congress 
but  died  in  the  other  body  when  time 
ran  out  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Now,  the  Senate  has  returned  the 
bill  to  us  after  stripping  off  title  II.  I 
regret  this,  but  I  am  prepared  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  House  concur,  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  that  attaches  to 
the  situation  in  Nevada.  My  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  have  the 
effect  of  agreeing  to  the  Senate's 
change  in  the  bill,  and  thus  would 
clear  the  measure  for  the  President. 

O  1600 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  work  with  this  bill  and 
recognize  how  important  it  is  not  only 
to  Clark  County  but  to  the  defense  of 
our  country.   I   think   that  we  have 


worked  well  together.  This  is  a  bill 
that  took  a  lot  of  work  and  a  lot  of 
agreement  on  all  of  our  parts,  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Mlime- 
sota  doing  this.  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
initial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


IMPROVING  ABILITY  OP  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
TO  PROPERLY  MANAGE  CER- 
TAIN RESOURCES  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  2844)  to  improve  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  properly  manage  certain  resources 
of  the  National  Park  System,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  I 
understand  what  this  bill  will  do,  but  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  would  explain  what  it 
is  about. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2844 
is  identical  to  title  II  of  H.R.  1485,  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  20,  of 
this  year.  It  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  additional  legal  tools  to 
respond  to  and  recover  for  damages 
caused  to  resources  of  coastal  areas  of 
the  National  Park  System  by  negli- 
gence. 

Originally,  these  provisions  were 
prompted  by  the  grounding  of  a  ship 
on  a  coral  reef  in  Biscayne  Bay,  in 
Florida,  and  similar  provisions  were 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  the  Senate  did 
not  complete  action  on  them  at  that 
time,  and  so  our  committee  included 
them  In  H.R.  1485,  a  bill  dealing  with 
transfer  of  certain  lands  in  Nevada, 
when  we  reported  that  priority  bill  to 
the  floor  last  month. 

The  Senate  now  evidently  has  decid- 
ed that  these  provisions  should  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  remainder  of 
H.R.  1485  as  passed  by  the  House,  and 
so  they  have  returned  that  bill  to  us 
without  title  II.  But  have  assurred  me 
of  expedited  consideration  of  this 
measure  separately  the  provisions  of 


title  II,  which  Representative  Bilbray 
and  I  have  reintroduced  as  H.R.  2844. 
are  very  important.  Their  importance 
has  been  dramatized  by  the  wreck  of 
the  Exxon  Valdez  and  the  consequent 
damage  to  several  national  park  areas 
in  Alaska.  So  I  am  now  seeking  to  have 
that  bill  sent  to  the  Senate,  to  assure 
that  it  can  receive  priority  consider- 
ation and,  I  hope,  speedy  enactment. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. I  support  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2844 
Be  it  enacted  by  tfi£  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  PARK  SYSTEM  RESOURCES. 

(a)  Definitions.— As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  Damages.— The  term  "d&mages"  in- 
cludes the  following: 

(A)  Compensation  for— 

(iXI)  the  cost  of  placing,  restoring,  or  ac- 
quiring the  equivalent  of  a  park  system  re- 
source: and 

(II)  the  value  of  any  significant  loss  of  use 
of  a  park  system  resource  t>ending  its  resto- 
ration or  replacement  or  the  acquistion  of 
an  equivalent  resource:  or 

(il)  the  value  of  the  park  system  resource 
in  the  event  the  resource  cannot  be  replaced 
or  restored. 

(B)  The  cost  of  assessments  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(2)  Response  costs.— The  term  "response 
costs"  means  the  cost  of  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize destruction  or  loss  of  or  injury  to  park 
system  resources:  or  to  abate  or  minimize 
the  immiment  risk  of  such  destruction,  loss, 
or  Injury:  or  to  minority  ongoing  effects  of 
incidents  causing  such  destruction,  loss,  or 
injury. 

(3)  Park  system  resource.— The  term 
"park  system  resource"  means  any  living  or 
nonliving  resource  that  is  located  within  or 
is  a  living  part  of  a  marine  regimen  or  a 
Great  Lakes  aquatic  regimen  (including  an 
aquatic  regimen  within  Voyageurs  National 
Park)  within  the  boundaries  of  a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System. 

(4)  Regimen.— The  term  "regimen"  means 
a  water  column  and  submerged  lands,  up  to 
the  high-tide  or  high-water  line. 

(b)  Liability.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (3). 
any  person  who  destroys,  causes  the  loss  of, 
or  injures  any  park  system  resource  to  a 
greater  than  de  minimis  extent  is  liable  to 
the  United  States  for  response  costs  and 
damages  resulting  from  such  destruction, 
loss,  or  injury. 

(2)  Liability  in  rem.— Any  instrumentali- 
ty, including  but  not  limited  to  a  vessel,  ve- 
hicle, aircraft  or  other  equipment  that  de- 
stroys, causes  the  loss  of.  or  injures  any 
park  system  resource  shall  be  liable  in  rem 
to  the  United  States  for  response  costs  and 
damages  resulting  from  such  destruction, 
loss,  or  injury  to  the  same  extent  as  is  a 
person  descritted  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Dbixnses.— A  person  is  not  liable 
under  this  subsection  if— 
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(A)  that  person  c&n  establish  that  the  de 
struction  or  loss  of.  or  injury  to.  the  park 
system  resource  was  caused  solely  by  an  act 
of  God.  an  act  of  war.  or  an  act  or  omission 
of  a  third  party  other  than  an  employee  or 
agent  of  the  allegedly  liable  person  or  a 
party  (other  than  a  common  carrier)  whose 
act  or  omission  occurred  In  a  contractual  re- 
lationship with  the  allegedly  liable  person, 
and  that  the  person  acted  with  due  care. 

(B)  the  destruction,  loss,  or  injury  was 
caused  by  an  activity  authorized  by  Federal 
or  State  law:  or 

(C)  the  destruction,  loss,  or  injury  was  of  a 
de  minimus  nature.. 

(c)  Civil  Actions  roR  Response  Costs  and 
Damages.— The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  upon  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  after  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  greater  than  de  minimus  dam- 
ages to  a  park  system  resource,  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict against  any  person  who  may  be  liable 
under  subsection  (b)  for  response  costs  and 
damages.  The  Secretary,  acting  as  trustee 
for  park  system  resources  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  shall  submit  a  request  for 
such  an  action  to  the  Attorney  General 
whenever  a  person  may  be  liable  for  such 
costs  or  damages. 

(d)  Response  Actions  and  Assessment  of 
Damages.  - 

(1)  Resource  actions.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  undertake  all  necessary  ac 
tions  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  destruction 
or  loss  of.  or  injury  to.  park  system  re 
sources,  or  to  mmimize  the  imminent  risk  of 
such  destruction,  loss,  or  injury. 

(2)  Assessment  op  damages.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  assess  and  monitor  damages  to 
park  system  resources. 

(e)  Use    op    Recovered    Amounts— Re 
sponse  costs  and  damages  recovered  by  tht- 
Secretary    under   this  section   shall    be    re 
tained  by  the  Secretary  and  without  further 
congressional  action  may  be  used  as  follows 

(1)  Response  costs  and  damage  assess- 
ments.—Twenty  percent  of  amounts  recov- 
ered under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  fi- 
nance res(>onse  costs  and  damage  asses.s- 
ments  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Restoration,  replacement,  manage 
mint,  and  iMPROVKMEifT.— Amounts  remain- 
ing after  the  opeiration  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  used,  in  order  of  priority— 

(A)  to  restore,  replace,  or  acquire  the 
equivalent  of  park  system  resources  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  action  and  to  moni- 
tor and  study  such  park  system  resources. 
and 

(B)  to  manage  and  Improve  the  National 
Park  System  unit  of  which  such  park 
system  resources  are  a  part. 

SEC.  2.  INJlNtTIVE  RELIEF. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines that  there  is  an  imminent  risk  of  de- 
struction or  loss  of  or  injury  to  a  park 
system  resource,  or  that  there  has  been 
actual  destruction  or  loss  of  or  injury  to 
such  resource  which  may  give  rise  to  liabil- 
ity under  section  I.  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  upon  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  seek  to  obtain  such  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  to  abate  such  risk  or 
actual  destruction,  loss,  or  injury,  or  to 
retore  or  replace  the  resource,  or  both.  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  to  order 
such  relief  as  the  public  interest  and  the  eq- 
uities of  the  case  may  require. 
SEC.  J.  donations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  accept 
donations  of  money  or  services  for  expendi- 
ture or  emoloyment  to  meet  expected,  im- 


mediate, or  ongoing  response  costs.  Such  do- 
nations may  be  expanded  or  employed  at 
any  time  after  their  acceptance,  without 
further  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
three  bills  just  considered.  H.R.  999, 
H.R.  1485.  and  H.R. 2844. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY WITH  RESPECT  TO 
UBYA-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  101-85) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

( For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  July  19, 
1989.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  RELATED  TO 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 
IN  PREVENTION  OF  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
.sage  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  July  19, 
1989.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  DEVELOP- 
MENTS RELATING  TO  THE 
AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS 

TRADE  ACT  OF  1965— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  WednesdAy,  July  19, 
1989.) 


Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  Gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


YEAR  OF  CLEAN  WATER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  is 
recognized  for  5  minjtes. 

Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
announce  the  Introduction  today  of  a  very  im- 
portant joint  resolution  to  commemorate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Glenn  Anderson,  John  Paul  Haiuimer- 
scHMioT,  Henry  Nowak,  Arlan  Stange- 
LAND,  and  myself  have  been  joined  by  over  80 
original  cosponsors  in  celebrating  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  legislation  and  more  impor- 
tantly in  reaffirming  our  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  truly  safe,  clean  water. 

Water  quality  in  Amenca  was  at  a  cntical 
point  in  1972  when  Congress  passed  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  Rivers,  lakes,  and  aquifers 
were  tieing  contaminated  by  industrial  wastes 
and  raw  sewage  Fish  and  wildlife  were  disap- 
peanng  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  our  major 
nvers  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  our  Nation 
was  on  the  brink  of  creating  a  chain  of  Dead 
Seas 

Congress  moved  to  correct  this  travesty 
nearly  20  years  ago  and  the  results  have 
been  highly  effective.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  cleaning  up  many  water  pollu- 
tion problems  and  preventing  any  additional 
degradation  of  our  water  quality  Rivers  ami 
lakes  once  choking  on  pollution  and  devoid  of 
life  have  been  reborn  and  are  now  clean  and 
vital  once  more. 

We  renewed  our  efforts  in  the  1987  amend- 
ments to  the  act  by  providing  for  new  initia- 
tives to  assist  munictpalities  in  constructing 
sewage  treatment  plants,  controlling  toxk:  pol- 
lutants, reducing  nonpoint  sources  of  pollutk>n 
and  protecting  environmentally  sensitive  areas 
such  as  estuaries.  This  is  a  continuous  proce- 
dure, however,  and  there  is  much  left  to  do  in 
implementing  what  we  have  already  author- 
ized 

This  resolution  designates  1 992  as  the  Year 
of  Clean  Water  and  October  1992  as  Clean 
Water  Month.  Passage  of  this  legislatkxi  will 
initiate  the  formal  kickoff  of  America's  dean 
water:  The  commemoration  of  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  This  is  a  na- 
tional effort  t)eing  coordinated  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  and  Interstate  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administrators  [ASIWPCA]  and  Ameri- 
ca's Clean  Water  Foundation.  The  focus  of 
this  project  will  be  to: 

EnharKe  public  awareness  of  and  personal 
stewardship  for  the  water  resources  of  this 
Nation, 
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Expand  environmental  education  opportun- 
ites  for  American  youth  to  include  water  re- 
sources protection  pr(}grams,  documents, 
video  and  computer  presentations. 

Increase  technical  exchange  among  natiorv 
al  and  international  environmental  profession- 
als involved  directly  or  indirectly  with  water  re- 
sources through  a  series  of  technk:al  sympo- 
sia and  Worid  Water  Summits, 

Document  water  quality  status  over  the  last 
two  decades  and  set  forth  recommendations 
for  improved  program  management  and 

Commemorate  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  with  a  series  of  water  related 
festivities  to  be  held  here  in  our  Nation's  cap- 
ital and  In  State  capitals  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Pollution,  drought  and  an  ever  increasing 
(jemand  are  problems  whk:h  continue  to 
threaten  our  water  resources.  As  a  founding 
member  of  America's  Clean  Water  Foundation 
and  as  a  public  servant  who  has  t)attled  clean 
water  issues  at  every  level  of  government,  I 
am  convinced  of  the  need  for  each  of  us  to 
take  stock  of  our  accomplishments,  to  evalu- 
ate our  failures  and  to  examine  our  commit- 
ment to  the  future.  I  am  proud  to  be  associat- 
ed with  this  important  effort,  and  I  encourage 
each  of  you  to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this 
resolutk>n. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clean 
Water  Act  was  enacted  in  1972.  Since  Con- 
gress took  that  bold  action,  we  have  made 
great  strides  In  cleaning  up  the  Nation's 
waters.  There  are  bodies  of  water — rivers, 
lakes,  and  streams — that  were  once  consid- 
ered hopelessly  lost  but  have  now  been 
brought  back  to  life. 

These  improvements  resulted  from  the 
commitment  of  national  resources  that  stood 
as  the  foundation  for  the  clean  water  effort. 
There  was  a  public  resolve  that  clean  water 
was  a  national  priority  and  that  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Govemment  slKHild  be  used  as 
a  part  of  that  effort. 

Although  progress  has  been  made,  much 
more  remains  to  be  done.  We  are  faced  with 
an  $83  billion  price  tag  for  sewage  treatment 
plants,  and  with  the  need  to  find  solutions  to 
the  complicated  problems  of  nonpoint  pollu- 
tion, persistent  toxics,  and  coastal  and  estuary 
pollution. 

With  Its  recognition  of  the  national  desire  for 
clean  water,  the  1972  act  was  a  major  turning 
point.  It  represented  a  commitment  by  the 
people  to  a  cleaner  environment 

America's  Clean  Water  Foundation  Is  work- 
ing with  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
some  60  national  water-related  organizations 
to  rekindle  this  nation's  grassroots  commit- 
ment to  clean  water.  The  resolution  being  in- 
troduced today  will  help  the  foundation  launch 
Its  3-year  campaign  to  commenKxate  ttie  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

As  a  founding  memt>er  of  the  txjard  of  gov- 
ernors, I  congratulate  America's  Clean  Water 
Foundation  for  its  willingness  to  take  the  lead 
In  bringing  the  message  of  clean  water  to  the 
attention  of  every  American  citizen. 

I  hope  that  ttie  20th  anniversary  celebration 
that  is  being  planned  will  renew  our  national 
commitment  and  tfiat  we  will  be  able  to  make 
the  same  kinds  of  strides  in  the  coming  dec- 
ades as  we  have  since  1972.  America's  Clean 
Water  Foundatxin  is  the  type  of  activity  we 


need  to  make  water  pollution  control  more 
than  just  an  abstract  figure  of  speech  that 
means  little  to  most  people. 

It  is  innportant  for  people  to  realize  that 
water  pollutk>n  impacts  on  each  and  every 
person.  Clean  water  is  vital  for  every  aspect 
of  the  quality  of  life  in  this  country  from  busi- 
ness to  recreation.  The  America's  Clean 
Water  Celebration  in  1992  will  help  make  all 
of  our  citizens  aware  of  the  importance  of 
clean  water. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.Speaker.  as 
a  founding  meml)er  of  America's  Clean  Water 
Foundatk>n  Board  of  Governors,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolutk>n  which 
launches  a  unique  project  to  commemorate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
Having  played  an  active  role  in  the  enactment 
of  the  most  recent  amendments  to  this  law,  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  help  advance  our 
goals  In  this  way. 

WorV.ing  closely  with  the  States  and  some 
60  natk>nal  water-related  organizations,  Ameri- 
ca's Clean  Water  Foundation  will  sponsor  a 
series  of  activities  to  promote  clean  water 
throughout  the  worid.  The  five  major  compo- 
nents of  this  important  effort  are: 

Citizen  involvement  and  awareness:  En- 
hance citizen  involvement  in  cleanup  efforts 
and  promote  personal  stewardship  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Nation: 

Youth  education:  Expand  education  oppor- 
tunities for  America's  youth  by  developing 
water  protection  programs,  creating  study  doc- 
uments and  text  and  initiating  vkJeo  and  com- 
puter learning  opportunities; 

Innovation  and  technology  exchange:  In- 
crease technical  exchange  among  national 
and  international  policymakers  and  environ- 
mental professionals: 

Status  and  trends  report:  Document  water 
quality  status  between  1972  and  1992  and  set 
forth  the  results  in  a  report  to  Congress  and 
ttie  American  public:  and 

National  celebration:  Commemorate  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
with  a  series  of  water-related  festivities  to  be 
held  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  50  State 
capitals. 

Necessary  to  the  success  of  any  venture  is 
a  group  of  like-minded  citizens,  willing  to  take 
a  stand.  Following  is  a  list  of  esteemed  per- 
sons wtx)  share  my  enthusiasm  and  commit- 
ment for  the  goals  of  the  foundation: 

The  Honorable  Glenn  Anderson,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Gerald  L.  Baliles.  Gover- 
nor, Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

The  Honorable  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen.  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  Peter  A.A.  Berle.  president.  National 
Audulx>n  Society. 

The  Honorable  John  Blatnik.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  (retired). 

The  Honorable  Bill  Bradley.  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Honorable  Terry  Branstad.  Governor, 
State  of  Iowa. 

The  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter.  Former 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Honorable  John  Chafee.  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Honorable  George  E>eukmejian,  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  California. 

Bdr.  GUbert  Grosvenor,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  tx>ard.  National  Geograph- 
ic Society. 

Dr.  Jay  D.  Hair,  president.  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 


The  Honorable  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmidt,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  FYank  R.  Lautenberg,  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  Honorable  Scott  Matheson.  former 
Governor.  State  of  Utah. 

The  Honorable  Edmund  Miiskie,  former 
Senator  and  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Honorable  Henry  Nowak.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  James  Otierstar.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Rol)ert  Roe.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Honorable  J.  Roy  Rowland,  VS. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Arlan  Stangeland.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  txxjy  stood  togettier  in 
1986  in  unanimous  support  of  our  Natkxi's 
Clean  Water  Act,  with  its  goal  to  preserve  and 
protect  this  country's  precious  waterways.  But 
so  often  after  a  problem  is  discovered  arxJ  we 
subsequently  legislate  a  solutk>n,  the  public 
perceives  that  tt>e  problem  goes  away.  Ttte 
result  generally  means  ttiat  ttie  problem  will 
reappear  on  ttie  horizon  even  worse  ttian 
before.  It  is  good,  therefore,  wt>en  we  do  not 
let  ttiese  problems  slip  from  view.  We  need  to 
monitor  our  progress  and  continuously  edu- 
cate the  publk:.  CeletKatkjn  of  our  successes 
IS  also  good  for  ttie  public  morale.  The  exanv 
pies  it  provides  for  the  future  t>ecome  ttiem- 
selves  powerful  Incentives  to  continue  ttie 
progress. 

Our  Natkjn  must  continue  to  protect  (Xir 
water  supplies — this  means  tfiat  clean  water 
must  tiecome  a  priority  for  every  American  cit- 
izen. Each  one  of  us  needs  to  accept  person- 
al responsit)ility  for  clean  water  at  work,  at 
school,  and  at  home.  Only  then  can  we  hope 
to  leave  a  clean  water  legacy  for  our  children 
and  their  children. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  resolutK>n  and  a  founding 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  for  Ameri- 
ca's Clean  Water  Foundation,  I  am  intiigued 
by  this  project,  whk:h  is  designed  to  Involve 
the  American  people,  our  children,  and  all 
levels  of  govemment  in  reaffirming  clean 
water  as  a  national  priority. 

I  am  furttier  intiigued  by  the  program's  goal 
to  spread  the  message  of  clean  water  t)eyond 
our  shores  to  Third  World  and  devekiping 
countries.  The  concept  of  ttie  wofW  water 
summits  to  promote  U.S.  technotogy  abroad  is 
an  exciting  approach  to  environnfiental  protec- 
tion. A  national  and  international  approach  to 
water  protection  is  essential  to  ensure  pure 
water  for  each  and  every  living  t}eing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  essential  for  us  to 
review  our  progress  toward  meeting  ttw  objec- 
tives which  we  the  United  States  set  forth  In 
1972.  We  all  need  to  krxiw  how  far  we  have 
come  in  cleaning  up  our  water  arxj  how  much 
each  of  us,  as  taxpayers,  fiave  contributed  to 
the  effort.  Further,  we  need  to  have  a  sense 
of  where  the  water  program  needs  to  go  in 
the  years  ahead  to  ensure  a  pure  and  healthy 
water  supply  for  the  generations  to  folk>w. 

For  tt)ese  reasons,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Associabon  of  State  and  Interstate  Water  Pol- 
lution Conb-ol  Administrators  [ASIWPCA]  has 
agreed  Xo  undertake  the  Important  task  of 
documenting  water  quality  status  and  ti-ends 
over  the  last  two  decades.  The  States,  work- 
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ing  together  ttiroogh  ASIWPCA.  are  the  tjest 
equipped  to  provide  us  vinth  data,  and  l  com- 
mend the  States  for  the«r  Mhllingness  to  take 
on  this  essential  activity. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  commend  Amen- 
ca's  Clean  Water  Fourxlation  for  rts  creativity 
and  Its  dedication  to  the  goals  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  important  resolution. 

Mr  STANGELAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  m  mtro- 
dtxrtng  a  joint  resolution  to  declare  19b2  as 
"The  Year  of  Clean  Water"  and  October  1992 
as  "Clean  Water  Month." 

In  1972  water  quality  was  at  a  crucial  point 
Fish  and  wildlife  were  disappeanng  from  the 
Great  Lakes  coastline,  and  some  fish  that 
were  caught  were  not  edible.  Our  Nation  s 
lakes,  aquifers,  and  rivers  were  beir^  contami- 
nated by  industrial  waste  arxj  raw  sewage 
This  trend  had  to  be  reversed. 

Congress  took  the  Initiative  Working 
through  the  Committee  on  Publk:  Works  and 
Transportation.  Congress  adopted  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  This  act.  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Qean  Water  Act.  set 
the  goal  of  making  the  Nation's  polluted 
waters  fishable  and  swimmable 

Now  in  1989  we  embark  on  the  commemo- 
ration of  ttie  20th  anniversary  of  this  act  We 
do  so  by  introducing  a  joint  resolution  which. 
to  a  large  extent,  is  the  result  of  the  hard  work 
arxJ  leadership  of  America's  Clean  Water 
FourxJation.  This  joint  resolution  will  celebrate 
our  progress  as  well  as  remind  us  of  the  work 
we  must  continue  to  do  in  tfie  future 

The  coming  years  will  present  new  prob- 
lems in  water  quality  We  must  be  able  to  re- 
sporxl  as  we  have  in  the  past;  m  1972.  1981. 
and  1987,  Congress  was  willing  to  react  to 
current  needs  by  amending,  and  thus,  rein- 
forcing the  Clean  Water  Act  I  am  hopeful 
today's  resolution,  which  contemplates  in- 
creased education,  will  encourage  us  to  work 
even  harder  in  the  years  to  come  And  we  will 
have  to  do  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going 
to  successfully  tackle  industrial  and  municipal 
wastewater,  nonpotnt  pollution,  and  toxics 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  tom  m 
ttie  celebration  and  ttie  renewed  commitment 
to  keeping  our  Nation's  waters  clean 


CHICAGO  POLK  ARTIST.  JOHN 
URBASZEWSKI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House 
of  Representatives,  the  creatkjns  of  John  Ur- 
baszewski.  a  Chicago  resident  and  retired 
State  government  emptoyee,  wtio  has 
achieved  local  recognition  for  his  innovative 
and  unique  folk  art. 

At  age  75.  Mr.  Urbaszewski  builds  rrxxtels 
of  famous  buikjings,  by  using  bits  and  pieces 
of  everyday  "throw-away"  objects,  such  as 
oW  buttons  and  discarded  plastic  cups  and 
bottles.  He  has  constructed  more  than  100 
models  of  famous  sights,  including  ttie  Tai 
Mafial  and  ttie  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  ranging 
in  size  from  a  few  incties  to  several  feet  long 
As  his  only  guide  to  construct  these  models. 


he  relies  upon  pictures  and  photographs  from 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Mr  Urtjaszewski  on  his  accomplish- 
ments. A  local  community  newspaper  in  Chi- 
cago recently  published  an  article  on  Mr  Ur- 
baszewski's  creations,  and  the  text  of  the  arti- 
cle follows 

Local  'Grandpa  Moses  "  Enjoys  World  or 
Folk  Art 

( By  Erwin  E.  Bach ) 

When  a  man  retires,  he  may  fret  himself 
into  the  grave  or  start  a  new  career.  John 
Urbaszewski  of  Oak  Park  chose  the  latter, 
and  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  himself 
hailed  as  a  genuine  "folk  artist." 

At  first  I  tried  reading,  but  I  got  tired  of 
that;  so  I  made  bird  houses,  all  kinds, 
shaped  like  churches  with  different  sized 
holes—even  a  seven-story  bird  condomini- 
um." recalls  Urbaszewski.  who  retired  10 
years  ago  from  his  Job  as  a  state  of  Illinois 
property  control  investigator. 

Then  I  started  building  models  from  pic- 
tures I  sa*\  My  first  was  a  three-inch  tall 
copy  of  Italy's  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  and  I 
.showed  it  to  a  friend  at  Bam  Door  An- 
tiques. "  In  a  short  while,  his  friend  had  sold 
the  model  for  $75.  and  turned  the  money 
over  to  Urbaszewski  (less  a  small  commis- 
sion). 

I  was  amazed  that  it  brought  so  much." 
says  Urbaszewski.  who  realized  he  had  dis- 
covered a  viable  new  career  which  paid 
money  and  brought  him  recognition  of  a 
sort 

Urbaszewski  began  scavenger  hunts  for 
materials.  What  other  people  threw  away 
became  gold  to  him. 

Now  at  the  age  of  75.  he  has  completed 
more  than  100  model  objects  including  most 
recently  a  six-foot  tall  copy  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wrights  proposed  Mile  High  Center  sky- 
.scraper  which  has  fascinated  him  since  he 
first  saw  a  picture  of  the  great  architects' 
project. 

He  has  proposed  to  John  Hedges  of  the 
Oak  Park.  Park  District  that  a  senior  work 
shop  be  installed  in  the  basement  of  the 
Cheney  home  where  senior  craftsmen  such 
as  himself  can  find  a  place  to  work. 

Moreover.  Urbaszewski  is  searching  for  a 
museum  to  store  his  sometimes  giant-sized 
models  such  as  a  four-foot  copy  of  Rome's 
Piazza  di  Spag^ia  (Spanish  Steps),  and  Bra- 
silia's baroque  Opera  House.  His  copy  of  the 
banks  of  the  Chicago  River  along  West 
Wacker  Drive  runs  some  10  feet  in  length 
and  is  over  a  foot  wide 

Urbaszewski  does  not  work  to  exact  scale. 
His  usual  blueprint  is  a  photograph  or  a 
post  card  of  the  object  he  wishes  to  model. 
The  materials  he  has  available  at  any  given 
time  often  dictate  what  subject  he  chooses 
next,  and  he  continues  to  finish  a  project 
over  several  months  while  starting  on  new 
ones 

"I  consider  myself  a  schlepperman."  says 
Urbaszewski.  whenever  he  hears  the  term, 
folk  artist  "    'I  never  had  an  art  lesson  in 
my  life" 

Nevertheless,  the  Wild  Goose  Chase  gal- 
lery in  Old  Town  has  been  selling  some  of 
his  smailler  models  to  Eastern  collectors  who 
au-e  delighted  with  his  work.  He  has  l)ecome 
a  kind  of  'Grandpa  Moses"  in  spite  of  him- 
self 

"Come  on.  I'm  just  a  gruy  who  got  tired  of 
reading  and  t>egan  to  do  something  with  my 
hands  to  get  rid  of  the  boredom  of  retire- 
ment. "  claims  Urbaszewski.  who  is  one  of  15 
children  raised  in  Chicago  by  a  Polish  black 


smith  father  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1906. 

He  is  proud  of  his  models  of  course,  and 
wants  a  place  to  display  them  since  his  tem- 
porary storage  room  in  his  son's  funeral 
home  in  Chicago  will  soon  be  unavailable. 

Urbaszewski  hopes  to  find  such  a  museum 
and  workshop  in  Oak  Park.  "This  is  the 
ideal  town  for  a  senior  crafts  museum."  he 
says. 


SECTION  89  OF  THE  TAX  CODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in 
our  nature  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  I  believe,  to  solve  social  prob- 
lems when  we  see  them.  This  was,  and 
still  is,  the  case  with  the  uninsured. 
Today,  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, many  of  our  citizens  live  every  day 
without  the  safety  net  of  comprehen- 
sive health  insurance.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  homeless  or  the  unem- 
ployed, but  about  hard-working  men 
and  women.  These  people  can  do  no 
more  than  they  are  doing  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  their  family.  Yet 
the  fear  of  a  serious  illness  or  long- 
term  hospital  stay  looms  over  them 
like  a  dark  cloud.  Despite  their  hard 
work  and  sacrifices,  their  savings  could 
be  wiped  out  by  a  serious  medical 
emergency.  All  they  had  worked  for; 
their  hopes  and  dreams,  could  be  liqui- 
dated and  sent  to  doctors  and  hospi- 
tals. With  this  crisis  before  us,  the 
Members  of  Congress  created  section 
89  of  the  Tax  Code.  Although  my  col- 
leagues here  today  were  not  with  me 
in  1986.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
would  have  supported  Congress'  intent 
to  protect  all  working  Americans  from 
this  fear  of  financial  ruin. 

Congress  saw  in  the  marketplace  an 
opportunity  to  financially  protect 
many  of  these  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans by  insisting  that  employers  cover 
the  health  care  costs  of  their  lowest 
paid  employees  like  they  cover  their 
highest  paid  ones.  I  realize  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  use  the  U.S.  Tax  Code 
for  social  engineering,  but  it  is  even 
more  dangerous  to  allow  hard-working 
Americans  to  go  without  adequate 
medical  coverage  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  high  social  goal  we  aimed  at  when 
we  enacted  this  legislation,  but  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  results  of  our 
efforts  diverged  from  our  goals  during 
the  implementation  process. 

Tax  laws  provide  Incentives  for 
many  beneficial  programs.  Employers 
get  tax  breaks  when  they  provide  day 
care,  when  they  pay  for  an  employee's 
education,  and  when  they  invest  in 
their  own  future  through  research  and 
development.  When  it  comes  to  bene- 
fits such  as  health  care.  Congress 
needs  to  insist  that  there  is  at  least  a 
minimum  level  of  coverage  for  all  em- 
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ployed  if  we  are  going  to  forego  reve- 
nue by  allowing  deductions.  Some  em- 
ployers however  were  lising  these  al- 
lowances to  give  high-paid  employees 
very  attractive  health  care  packages 
and  not  providing  the  lower  compen- 
sated employees  with  sufficient  cover- 
age. I  am  not  against  giving  a  valued 
employee  excellent  health  Insurance,  I 
just  don't  think  that  the  American 
taxpayer  should  be  asked  to  pay  for 
all  this  coverage. 

Our  goals  in  enacting  section  89 
were  to  insure  that  employers  did  not 
use  these  tax  breaks  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees. And  our  request  was  simple, 
be  fair.  Section  89 's  intent  was  to  re- 
quire that  all  employees  from  the 
highest  paid  to  the  lowest,  were  af- 
forded comparable  coverage.  As  long 
as  all  employees  were  treated  fairly. 
Congress  was  willing  to  allow  the  tax 
breaks. 

If  section  89  succeeds  as  intended,  it 
may  achieve  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  numbers  of  working  uninsured  and 
their  families.  About  80  percent  of  the 
37  million  uninsured  work,  or  live  in 
families  where  someone  works  at  least 
part  of  the  time.  Some  of  these  work- 
ing uninsured  are  linked  to  employers 
that  maintain  a  health  plan.  If  section 
89  achieves  its  inunediate  goal  of  ex- 
panded coverage,  more  workers  and 
families  linked  to  employers  with 
health  plans  will  newly  receive  cover- 
age or  more  comprehensive  coverage. 
Despite  the  current  problems  with  sec- 
tion 89,  I  remain  committed  to  this 
goal. 

Although  the  principle  of  compara- 
ble, nondiscriminatory  benefits  in  em- 
ployee health  insurance  is  a  worthy 
one,  it  is  not  what  we  have  achieved. 
What  has  resulted  from  our  efforts  ap- 
pears to  be  frustration  through  tax- 
ation. And  what  is  worse  Ls  that  the 
hardest  hit  is  not  the  large  Fortune 
500  firms,  but  the  small  business,  the 
backbone  of  this  country,  the  segment 
of  our  business  conununity  that  cre- 
ates the  lion's  share  of  new  jobs  year 
after  year.  It  is  primarily  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  hardships  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  rise  today  to  urge  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  change  the 
section  89  regulations. 

What  has  resulted  from  our  efforts 
on  section  89  can  be  compared  to  cook- 
ing dinner  by  turning  an  open  oven  to 
high  and  leaving  the  meal  on  the 
kitchen  table.  After  many  hours  the 
food  may  well  be  cooked,  but  the 
kitchen  is  ruined.  In  an  effort  to 
comply  with  the  myriad  of  regula- 
tions, many  small  businesses  may  be 
forced  to  cancel  health  benefits  to  all 
employees.  In  order  to  comply  with 
section  89,  employers  are  asked  to  put 
their  coverages  through  a  variety  of 
very  complicated  tests.  This  procedure 
is  confusing  and  expensive.  The  large 
businesses  may  be  able  to  hire  an 
entire  personnel  department  that  has 
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the  time  and  resources  to  work  toward 
compliance,  but  the  snuill  mom  and 
pop  store  can  not  afford  to  have 
mom's  day  taken  up  by  testing  insur- 
ance coverage.  Their  only  alternative 
may  well  be  to  just  cancel  coverage  al- 
together. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conmiittee  has  taken  the 
very  important  first  step  toward 
easing  section  89  regulations.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  Chairman 
RosTEHKOwsKi's  cfforts  to  simplify 
the  current  laws.  The  chairman's  pro- 
posal, first  of  all,  pushes  back  the  ef- 
fective date  of  compliance.  This  will 
give  all  employers  more  time  to 
comply  with  both  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  new  laws.  This  new 
proposal  also  makes  it  easier  for  small 
businesses,  those  with  20  or  fewer  em- 
ployees, to  use  alternative  nondiscrim- 
ination tests  that  are  intended  to  be 
easier  to  meet  than  the  percentage- 
based  tests  that  are  required  of  larger 
employers. 

Millions  of  American  workers  are 
not  covered  now  by  any  employer- 
sponsored  health  insurance  programs. 
Many  of  them  work  in  small  business- 
es. While  it  is  important  to  require  fair 
standards  for  benefit  plans.  Federal 
law  should  not  act  as  a  disincentive  to 
extending  health-insurance  programs 
to  these  workers.  Currently,  this  is  the 
case.  My  call  for  revising  or  repealing 
the  current  system  should  not  be  seen 
as  a  retreat  from  the  goal  originally 
set,  the  goal  of  seeing  that  anyone 
who  works  gets  at  least  a  minimal 
amount  of  health  insurance.  If  and 
when  this  regulation  is  changed,  we 
must  continue  to  work  toward  our 
goals.  If  we  don't,  then  section  89  was 
truly  a  failure. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  remind 
you  of  a  story  Mark  Twain  used  to  tell. 
The  story  is  of  a  cat  that  loved  to 
jiunp  onto  the  arm  of  a  couch.  One 
day  this  cat  jumped  up  and  landed  on 
a  pin  that  was  inadvertently  left  on 
the  arm.  Prom  this  painful  experience 
the  cat  learned  never  again  to  jump  on 
the  arm  when  there  was  a  pin  in  it. 
And  that  was  good.  But  the  cat  also 
learned  never  to  jump  onto  the  arm  at 
all.  And  that  was  unfortunate. 


a  1610 
ONE  GIANT  STEP  FOR  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNtTLTY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
nimierous  trips  to  the  drawing  board 
and  intense  negotiations  stretching 
into  the  early  morning  hours,  con- 
gratulations are  in  order  for  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  Carla  Hills,  and 
key  aides— Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative S.  Lirui  Willians  and  Under- 
secretary for  International  Trade  Ad- 


ministration, Mike  Parren.  The  recent 
teleconunimications  accord  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  will,  I 
hope,  clear  the  way  for  small  and  large 
companies  in  all  segments  to  follow 
Motorola  to  Japan. 

Mrs.  Hills  says  that  the  measures 
should  provide  immediate  improve- 
ments for  U.S.  companies  in  both 
mobile-telephone  and  two-way  radio 
services.  On  this  promise,  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  American  telephones 
throughout  Japan.  Reciprocity  is  tAie 
best  medicine  for  our  trade  ills. 

After  years  of  neglect  and  stagna- 
tion, it  is  encouraging  to  see  the  ad- 
ministration standing  up  for  U^.  com- 
panies. Many  segments  of  our  econo- 
my, including  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  have  ignored  the  cries  of 
foul  play  from  American  manufactur- 
ers. Our  corporations  have  been  paint- 
ed as  laggards  incapable  of  producing 
quality  goods  and  services. 

No  one  will  deny  that  U^.  compa- 
nies have  had  to  restructure  and  reor- 
ganize to  meet  the  challenges  of  inter- 
national competition— but  this  is  no 
reason  to  ignore  the  large  problems 
plaguing  international  trade. 

A  Time  magazine  article  entitled.  "Is 
the  Door  Open  Wide  Enough?",  points 
out  that  the  Japanese  are  dismayed 
when  branded  protectionist  because 
their  markets  are  opening  up.  They 
then  cite  a  statistic— "United  States 
sales  of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment in  Japan  reached  $263.3  million 
last  year,  up  from  $106  million  in 
1985." 

On  paper  this  appears  to  be  a  monu- 
mental improvement— however,  in  re- 
ality, improvements  are  but  a  pittance 
when  looking  at  the  whole  picture. 

Statistics  can  be  very  misleading. 
For  example,  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Japan  published  a 
white  paper  on  "United  States-Japan 
Trade."  The  white  paper  lists  United 
States  exports  to  Japan  and  United 
States  imports  from  Japan.  If  we  look 
only  at  the  percent  change  in  exports 
to  Japan  between  1987  and  1988,  It  ap- 
pears as  if  the  United  States  increased 
its  rate  of  exports  to  Japan  by  almost 
40  percent. 

It  is  not  enough  to  read  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  end  result.  Two  ques- 
tions must  be  asked:  First,  what  was 
the  previous  level  of  exports,  and, 
second,  how  do  the  figures  compare  to 
the  export  level  of  Japan  in  the  same 
category? 

The  United  States  exported  $418.9 
million  in  teleconununications  equip- 
ment to  Japan  in  1987,  increasing  to 
$585.8  million  in  1988— a  39.8  percent 
increase.  This  leads  us  to  the  second 
question:  In  1987,  Japan  exported  $3.3 
billion  in  teleconmiunications  equip- 
ment increasing  to  almost  $4  billion  in 
1988— a  percent  change  of  "only"  6.2 
percent. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  look  only  at  the 
percentage  changes,  and  this  is  what  is 
done  in  many  cases,  we  will  see  that 
from  1987  to  1988,  It  looks  like  the 
United  States  is  taking  the  Japanese 
market  by  storm— a  whopping  40-per- 
cent increase  in  exports  compared  to  a 
Japanese  percent  increase  of  only  6.2 
percent. 

These  figures  mean  nothing.  What  is 
$585  million  compared  to  $308  billion? 
It  is  like  comparing  apples  and  pea- 
nuts. 

The  bottom  line  is  simple:  Japanese 
markets  are  not  open  to  United  States 
products.  Japan  repeatedly  falls  back 
on  the  excuse  that  there  art-  few 
American  products  they  will  buy- 
either  because  they  are  too  expensive 
or  because  of  poor  quality.  The  sad 
dest  part  of  this  statement  is  that 
many  Americans,  including  Govern 
ment  officials,  fall  for  this  propagan 
da— hook,  line,  and  sinker.  I  must 
point  out  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Japan  made  its  first  agreement  with 
Motorola  some  5  years  ago,  but  would 
never  allow  any  equipment  to  enter 
the  island  country. 

A  recent  Forties  article  by  Norm 
Alster  entitled.  'An  Unlevel  Playing 
Field,"  details  the  trials  and  tribula 
tions  of  the  automotive  components 
market  at  home  and  abroad.  Many  so- 
called  experts  have  said  that  United 
States  auto  components  are  inferior  to 
Japanese  components.  And  at  one 
point,  this  might  have  been  a  valid 
complaint— but  no  longer. 

Many  United  States  companies  have 
improved  their  operations— upgrades 
in  production  and  equipment  have  en 
abled  Inland  Steel.  Delco.  and  Shel 
dahl.  Inc..  to  gamer  a  percentage  of 
the  auto  parts  market  to  Japanese 
companies  located  in  the  United 
States.  These  companies  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, but  a  long  uphill  climb  re- 
mains. The  stigma  of  poor  quality 
workmanship  is  hard  to  shake. 

The  Forbes  article  also  points  out 
that  "Japans  automakers  in  the 
United  States  boast  of  buying  60  per 
cent  of  their  needs  from  American 
sources.  Those  figures  include  the 
transplanted  suppliers  and  Honda  con- 
cedes that  one-third  of  the  United 
States  sources  are  Japanese  trans- 
plants." 

The  example  of  United  States  auto 
suppliers  being  pushed  out  of  the  do- 
mestic market  by  Japanese  producers 
demonstrates  that  the  Japanese  cer- 
tainly have  free  and  far-reaching 
access  to  our  markets.  But  what  about 
their  markets? 

Mr.  Alster  writes.  "Can  the  United 
States  component  makers  counterat 
tack  by  entering  the  Japanese  market^ 
It  is  tough— nontariff  barriers  rise 
high."  If  anyone  needs  a  good  defini 
tion  of  a  nontariff  barrier,  just  take  a 
good  look  at  the  struggle  between  T. 
Boone  Pickens  and  Koito  Manufactur 
ing  Co.  of  Japan— Mr.  Pickens  is  the 


largest  shareholder  but  has  no  rights 
as  a  major  stockholder. 

Mr.  Alster  continues,  detailing  what 
many  of  us  know  and  others  refuse  to 
believe— that  auto  suppliers  are  par- 
tially owned  by  the  automakers— he 
says.  'Often  geographic  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic satellites  of  the  carmakers  are 
typically  less  independent  than  Ameri- 
can suppliers."  This  is  an  understate- 
ment. 

The  result  is  that  United  States  auto 
suppliers'  exports  accounted  for  only 
$308  million  of  Japan's  billion  auto 
component  market.  Is  it  only  coinci- 
dental that  United  States  parts  are 
suitable  here,  but  not  in  Japan?  The 
typical  response  is  that  American  com- 
ponents are  inferior  to  Japanese  com- 
ponents. The  Japanese  suggest  that 
we  try  joint  ventures  and  maybe  that 
would  help. 

This  suggestion  is  clever,  but  I  have 
repeated,  time  and  time  again,  that 
joint  ventures  serve  only  as  a  vehicle 
for  transfer  of  American  technology 
and  know-how  to  foreign  firms.  Final- 
ly it  appears  that  American  firms  are 
realizing  thi.s. 

An  article  by  Ronald  Rosenberg  in 
the  July  5,  1989,  Washington  Post  en 
titled.  "High-Tech  Firms  Rethinking 
Foreign  Ties— U.S.  Companies  Worry 
That  Partners  May  Become  Competi- 
tors Later."  echoes  what  my  col- 
leagues and  I  already  know. 

Gordon  Moore,  Intel  chairman  and 
cofounder.  says  that  he  recently 
looked  back  on  a  deal  with  NEC  Corp. 
of  Japan  for  microprocessor  chips  and 
declared  the  deal  shortsighted.  "It  was 
good  for  Intel  but  bad  for  the  national 
interest.  "  said  Moore.  The  article  says. 

Increasingly.  U.S.  computer  equip- 
ment and  chip  manufacturers  are 
thinking  twice  about  building  state-of 
the-art  products  overseas  with  foreign 
partners  who  might  use  the  technolo- 
gy and  become  their  competitors.  " 
Amen  to  that. 

No- it  is  not  joint  ventures  that  we 
need;  it  is  not  better  quality  products 
that  we  need— there  are  numerous 
high  quality  American  products  and 
companies  that  would  do  very  well  in 
Japan.  What  we  need  is  market  access 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  breaking 
down  the  system  of  tangible  and  in- 
tangible barriers  that  block  the  United 
States  out  of  Japan. 

Motorolas  claim  that  it  was  being 
prevented  from  $2  billion  in  potential 
business  over  the  next  5  years  was  not 
borne  out  of  an  imaginary  persecution 
complex.  The  fact  that  the  markets 
have  been  opened  demonstrates  that 
American  products  are  competitive. 

A  very  tangible  trade  barrier,  and 
one  I  hope  will  be  a  topic  of  future  dis- 
cussions, is  the  nontariff  certification 
requirements  placed  on  the  export  of 
assembled  American  automobiles. 
American  automobiles  are  essentially 
disassembled  because  of  differences  in 
United    States/ Japanese    certification 


standards.  The  cost  of  these  strategic 
barriers  price  U.S.  autos  right  out  of 
the  market. 

The  Motorola  agreement  is  definite- 
ly a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  do 
hope  that  Japanese  officials  quoted  In 
a  New  York  Times  article.  "Japan 
Says  Phone  Accord  Cuts  Tension,"  be- 
lieve their  own  words  when  they  say. 
•■•  •  •  access  to  Japan's  mobile  tele- 
phone market  has  defused  a  major 
source  of  trade  tension  and  opened  the 
way  for  a  series  of  more  complex  nego- 
tiations starting  next  month."  Again  I 
must  remind  everyone,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Japan  signed  the  first  agreement 
with  Motorola  5  years  ago. 

I  do  welcome  further  negotiations 
between  our  nations— albeit  with  some 
trepidation.  Japanese  sources  quoted 
in  the  July  3.  Journal  of  Commerce, 
labeled  American  negotiators  as  'arro- 
gant.' If  arrogant  is  what  we  must  be 
to  carve  out  a  niche  in  the  world  mar- 
kets. I  suppose  it  is  a  step  up  from 
Japanese  practices  of  dumping. 

The  most  important  point  to  emerge 
from  settlement  of  United  States  and 
Japanese  trade  disputes  is  not  neces- 
sarily who  wins  or  who  loses— rather, 
it  is  recognition  that  a  trade  imbalance 
exists  at  all.  Recognition  Is  half  of  the 
battle  and  Is  key  to  ever  taking  a  first 
step. 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late U.S.  Trade  Ambassador  Carla 
Hills— she  identified  a  problem,  pre- 
dicted its  possible  results,  decided 
upon  a  course  of  action,  and  executed 
a  solution.  Thank  you  for  taking  one 
giant  step  for  America. 


a  1630 


DRUG-RELATED  CRIMINAL 
ACTIVITY  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  an  adverse  and  detrimental 
situation,  which  has  been  created  by 
the  inclusion  of  section  404  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2072,  the  Dire 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  pertaining  to  evictions  for 
drug-related  criminal  activity  In  public 
housing.  This  amendment  was  Inserted 
in  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2072 
and  was  passed  by  the  House  on  June 
23,  1989  I  fear  without  the  benefit  of 
proper  review. 

Current  law— section  6(k)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937-and  HUD  regula- 
tions, permits  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  waive  Federal  procedures  for  any 
grievance  which  could  be  cause  for  an 
eviction  or  termination  of  the  lease  of 
a  tenant  in  public  housing  if  there  is 
no  conflict  with  local  law. 
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Regarding  eviction  processings  an 
amendment  In  section  404(b),  of  H.R. 
2072,  the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act  of  1989,  which 
passed  on  June  23,  Is  a  setback  to  this 
procedure  by  imposing  new  restric- 
tions In  the  guise  of  due  process. 

First,  it  requires  HUD  to  review 
within  6  months,  the  drug-related  evic- 
tion procedures  of  all  Jurisdictions 
having  a  public  housing  authority  to 
determine  whether  such  procedures 
meet  Federal  due  process  standards. 
This  requirement  to  review  the  poli- 
cies of  as  many  as  3,000  Jurisdictions 
will  put  on  hold  for  more  than  6 
months  HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp's 
priority  effort  to  rid  public  housing  of 
the  terrorism  of  drug-related  activity. 

Second,  the  new  provision  limits 
waiver  request  approvals  made  by  the 
Secretary  involving  drug-related  crimi- 
nal activity  evictions  only  to  such  ac- 
tivity which  'threatens  the  health  and 
safety  of  other  tenants."  The  provi- 
sion also  prohibits  evictions  of  any 
other  household  member  who  is  not 
involved  in  such  drug-related  criminal 
activity. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
bined effect  of  these  modifications  is 
especially  onerous  and  will  make  it 
very  difficult  to  expedite  the  eviction 
of  drug  offenders  who  reside  in  public 
housing,  unless  the  PHA  is  able  to 
prove  in  court  that  such  drug  activity 
actually  threatens  the  health  and 
safety  of  other  tenants.  It  further  pro- 
hibits evictions  for  drug  dealing  in 
public  housing  unless  all  household 
members  are  involved  in  such  illicit  ac- 
tivity. This  limitation  creates  yet  an- 
other difficult  obstacle  in  combating 
the  urban  violence  and  terrorism  con- 
nected to  drug  activity.  Overall,  this 
provision  heavily  tips  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice in  favor  of  the  rights  of  criminals. 
The  purpose  and  Intent  of  these 
changes  disguised  as  due  process 
rigl:ts  will  produce  litigation  delays 
and  obstruct  protections  by  making  It 
harder  to  evict  drug  terrorists.  Surely 
we  owe  more  to  these  families  current- 
ly living  in  fear  In  public  housing.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  for  delet- 
ing this  provlson  when  they  reported 
out  the  HUD  bill  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  the  full 
text  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  by  HUD  Secretary 
Jack  Kemp,  which  urges  prompt 
action  to  correct  this  problem. 
U.S.  Departmkmt  or  Housing 

AND  Urban  Developmeitt, 
Washington,  DC.  July  5,  1989. 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler. 

OMirman,     Subcommittee    on    HUD-lnde- 
pendent  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  TRAXua*;  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  strong  opposition  to  Section  404  of 
the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appro- 
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priation  Bill.  This  provision  will  seriously 
delay  and  otherwise  impede  eviction  of  drug 
criminals  from  public  housing  projects.  The 
new  law  will  make  it  harder  for  a  housing 
authority  to  evict  a  tenant  for  drug-related 
criminal  activity  than  for  non-payment  of 
rent  or  other  violations  of  the  tenant  lease. 
Enactment  of  Section  404  is  a  significant 
set-back  to  our  efforts  to  establish  drug-free 
public  housing  and  a  drug-free  America,  at  a 
time  when  residents,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
are  calling  for  tough  action.  I  urge  that 
Congress  Immediately  take  steps  to  remedy 
this  error. 

Section  404  will  essentially  force  local 
housing  authorities  to  provide  administra- 
tive hearing  for  eviction  of  drug  criminals, 
even  if  these  hearings  duplicate  and  delay 
due  process  eviction  procedures  in  State 
landlord  and  tenant  courts  (except  where 
HUD  Issued  a  due  process  determination 
before  enactment  of  Section  404).  This  re- 
quirement imposes  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  housing  authorities  trying  to  speedily 
and  fairly  evict  drug  dealers  and  drug  abus- 
ers in  accordance  with  State  law.  The  new 
law  also  seriously  limits  the  ability  of  the 
housing  authority  to  carry  out  evictions  for 
drug  crimes  by  a  public  housing  resident 
which  threaten  health  or  safety  of  other 
tenants  or  of  housing  authority  employees. ' 
In  addition,  while  the  provision  may  have 
been  intended  to  protect  innocent  family 
members  from  being  evicted  as  a  result  of 
drug  activities  being  conducted  inside  their 
homes.  Section  404  appears  to  preclude  ex- 
peditious eviction  of  individuals  who  are  di- 
rectly engaged  in  such  criminal  activity.  As 
I  have  stated  in  several  appearances  before 
Congress  and  elsewhere,  I  will  be  tough  on 
evicting  criminals,  while  being  fair  and  com- 
passionate towards  innocent  victims. 

Under  Section  6(k)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  a  housing  authority 
must  offer  the  opportunity  for  an  adminis- 
trative grievance  hearing  l)efore  evicting  a 
tenant  unless  HUD  has  determined  that  the 
law  of  the  jurisdiction  requires  a  due  proc- 
ess pre-eviction  hearing  in  court.  In  re- 
sponse to  pleas  from  tenant  groups  and 
public  housing  residents,  and  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  Representative  Atkins 
during  my  appearance  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Sutxommittee  on  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, mm  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies on  April  18,  I  directed  HUD  Field  of- 
fices to  expeditiously  review  laws  of  all  the 
50  States.  After  careful  analysis  of  laws  in 
the  individual  States,  HUD  has  determined 
that  most  States  have  eviction  procedures 
which  require  a  due  process  hearing  in 
court.  State  eviction  procedures,  which  the 


■  Section  404  (a)  and  (b)  provide  as  follows: 

(a)  Within  6  months  of  the  enactment  of  [the 
Dire  Supplemental  Appropriation]  and  after  grant- 
ing notice  and  opportunity  to  comment  to  a/fected 
tenants,  the  Secretary  (of  HUD]  shall  review  the 
druc-related  eviction  procedures  of  all  jurisdictions 
havins  a  Public  Housing  Authority  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  such  procedures  meet  Fed- 
eral due  process  standards. 

(b)  l7pon  conclusion  of  the  review  mandated  by 
subsection  (a),  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  due 
process  standards  are  met  for  a  jurisdiction,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  that  Jurisdiction  a  waiver  of 
the  procedures  required  in  section  6<k)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  42  U.S.C. 
1437d(k).  for  evictions  involving  drug-related  crimi- 
nal activity  which  threatens  the  health  and  safety 
of  other  tenants  [or]  public  housing  authority  em- 
ployees as  long  as  evictions  of  a  household  member 
involved  In  drug-related  criminal  activity  shall  not 
affect  the  right  of  any  other  household  member 
who  Is  not  Involved  In  such  activity  to  continue  ten- 
ancy. 1 


housing  authority  may  use  imder  Section 
6(k),  provide  a  fair  pre-eviction  hearing  in 
State  court.  This  enables  a  housing  author- 
ity to  avoid  up  to  12  months  of  unnecessary 
federaUy-mandated  hearing  procedures  for 
drug  evictions,  that  already  duplicate  and 
delay  proceedings  in  the  State  courts. 

Before  Section  404  was  passed.  HITD  made 
due  pr(x;es8  determinations  for  a  succession 
of  Jurisdictions.  HUD  had  expected  to  sub- 
stantially complete  the  necessary  analysis 
of  State  procedures  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  I 
view  these  statutory  due  process  determina- 
tions as  essential  for  speedy  eviction  of 
public  housing  residents  who  engage  in 
drug-related  criminal  activity.  By  shutting 
down  the  procedure  for  issuing  due  process 
determinations,  which  the  new  law  does,  we 
signal  to  tx)th  our  drug-dealing  adversaries 
and  our  tenant  allies  a  weakening  in  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to  make 
America  truly  drug-free. 

While  over  half  the  States  have  to  date 
been  certified,  HUD  must  now  solicit  tenant 
comments  before  issuing  any  additional  due 
process  determinations  covering  evictions 
for  drug-related  criminal  activity.  This  new 
tenant  comment  requirement  Is  not  neces- 
sary, since  State  law  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  examination  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution, statutes,  court  rules  and  court  deci- 
sions. 

Any  contention  that  exemption  from  the 
Statutory  grievance  requirements  denies 
anyone  the  opportunity  for  a  due  process 
hearing  is  without  merit.  A  leasehold  right 
to  occupancy  of  a  public  housing  unit  is  a 
constitutionally  protected  property  right. 
The  State  Judiciary  is  bound  by  require- 
ments of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and 
may  not  authorize  eviction  imtil  a  due  proc- 
ess hearing.  The  tenant  is  only  entitled  to  a 
single  due  process  hearing,  and  this  right  is 
fully  satisfied  by  the  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing in  court.  An  additional  administrative 
grievance  hearing  for  drug-related  evictions 
is  not  only  redimdant;  it  also  frustrates  the 
efforts  of  the  local  housing  authority  to 
provide  safe  housing  to  its  residents. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  prohib- 
its a  public  housing  tenant  or  any  member 
of  the  household  from  engaging  in  drug-re- 
lated criminal  activity  on  or  near  public 
housing  premises.  The  1988  law  explicitly 
states  that  drug-related  criminal  activity  is 
a  ground  for  termination  of  tenancy.  This 
was  a  wise  decision  by  the  Congress.  Swift 
and  sure  eviction  for  drug-related  criminal 
actvity  is  necessary  to  bring  public  housing 
drug  crime  under  control,  and  to  reclaim 
public  housing  projects  for  their  law-abiding 
tenants.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  Section  404  is  inconsistent  with  the 
anti-drug  policies  reflected  in  Section  5101, 
and  will  urmecessarily  impede  eviction  of 
residents  responsible  for  drug-related  crimi- 
nal activity. 

We  all  share  the  commitment  to  protect 
the  irmocent  and  guarantee  due  process  to 
all  Americans.  But  the  protection  of  public 
housing  residents'  rights  extends  to  all  resi- 
dents, especially  those  who  suffer  from  the 
crime  and  violence  produced  by  drug  dealers 
and  abiisers,  who  may  also  be  their  neigh- 
bors. Eviction  of  residents  who  engage  in 
drug-related  activity  is  not  as  much  an 
effort  to  pimish  the  criminal,  as  it  is  to  safe- 
guard the  community  and  provide  a  decent 
and  healthful  quality  of  life  for  the  resi- 
dents 

I  cannot  overemphasize  my  profoimd  ob- 
jection to  the  provisions  of  Section  404, 
which  impose  new  and  difficult  problems  in 
the  struggle  against  drug  activity  in  public 
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housing.  I  strongly  urge  that  you  seek  cor 
rective  legislation,   and   would   gladly   work 
with  you  to  achieve  that  end. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Kemp. 

Secretary. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RiDCE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today  on  account  of  per- 
sonal reasons. 

Mr.  Ravenel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  the  week  of  July  nth  on 
account  of  family  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  auidress  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  July  20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiPiNSKi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Roe,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re 
marks  and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Wylie,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiPiNSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Kanjorski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Dymally  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Penny. 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.    Craig,    prior   to   vote    on 
1056.  in  House  today. 


H.R. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  310  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction 
from  a  parcel  of  land  in  Roanoke,  VA.  in 
order  for  that  land  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a  veterans  nurs- 
ing home 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1989  as  Polish  American  Heritage 
Month." 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  5.  1989.  as  Raoul  Wallenberg 
Day."  and 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  15.  1989. 
as    National  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mrs.     BENTLEY.     Mr.     Speaker, 


I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  July  20.  1989,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1470.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
President.  Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
loan  diversification  standards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1471  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions 
and  deferrals  of  budget  authority  as  of  July 
1.  1989.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C  685(e)  (H.  Doc. 
No  101-83),  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1472.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  reports  of  political  contri- 
butions by  Howard  X  Walker,  of  New  York; 
Lannon  Walker,  of  Maryland;  Glen  A. 
Holden.  of  California;  Ambassadors-desig- 
nate, and  members  of  their  families,  pursu- 
ant to  22  use.  3944(bM2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1473  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil- 
ian Personnel.  Uniformed  Services  Universi- 


ty of  the  Health  Sciences,  transmitting  the 
1987  annual  pension  reports  for  the  Univer- 
sity: Teachers"  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation/College Retirement  Equities  Pund. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1474.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  use.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1475.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  use.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1476.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1477  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  use.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1478.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  boundary  description  and 
classification  of  the  Kings.  Middle  Pork 
Kings,  and  South  Fork  Kings  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  within  the  Sierra  National 
Forest,  California,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
1274;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL;  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  315.  A  bill  to  clarify  the 
congressional  intent  concerning,  and  to 
codify,  certain  requirements  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  that  ensure  that 
broadcasters  afford  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  conflicting  views  on 
issues  of  public  importance;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  101-153).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2486.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
veterans'  readjustment  appointments  au- 
thorized by  such  title;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  101-164).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
cf  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  OBEY:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  2939.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  operations,  export  financing,  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  101-165).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  207.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2939.  making 
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appropriations  for  foreign  operations, 
export  financing,  and  related  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  101-186).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christy 
Carl  Halligen  of  Arlington,  TX.  (Rept.  101- 
154).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melissa 
Johnson  (Rept.  101-155).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Whiteworth  Incorporated  of  Gardena.  CA. 
(Rept.  101-156).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruce 
C.  Veil  (Rept.  101-157).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Junior  Achievement  of  Sacramento,  Inc. 
(Rept.  101-158).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
W.  Ireland  (Rept.  101-159)  Referred  to  the 
Comittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Casslty  (Rept.  101-160).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1018.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Samuel  R.  Newman  (Rept.  101-161).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1020.  A  bill  to  permit  reimburse- 
ment of  relocation  expenses  of  William  D. 
Morger  (Rept.  101-162).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Char- 
lotte S.  Neal  (Rept.  101-163).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  2925.  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  without  substantive  change  certain 
general  and  piermanent  laws,  related  to 
aliens  and  nationality,  as  title  8.  United 
States  Code,  "Aliens  and  Nationality":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
DoRBiN.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Ms.  FhELOSi,  Mr. 
DowNiry.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr  Foglietta,  Mr.  Schu- 
MER.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Olin.    Mr.    Harris,    Mr.   Stallings, 


Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Beilenson,  and  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California): 
H.R.  2926.  A  bill  to  require  tuna  products 
to  be  labeled  respecting  the  method  used  to 
catch  the  tima,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York): 
H.R.  2927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  to  prescribe 
that  States  which  are  not  members  of  re- 
gional compai-ts  for  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste  may  not  locate  regional  disposal  fa- 
cilities within  60  miles  of  an  international 
border  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLAKE: 
H.R.  2928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  to  reserve  amounts  for  loans 
under  the  section  312  rehabilitation  loan 
program  for  first-time  homebuyers  in  larger 
cities:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MORRISON   of   Connecticut 
(for     himself,      Mr.      Frank,      Mr. 
Berman,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr.   Smith   of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas): 
H.R.  2929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  tem- 
porary protected  status  for  Chinese  nation- 
als and  for  nationals  of  other  foreign  states 
which  are  designated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  2930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of   1980   with   respect   to   the 
number  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mission  who 
are  career  members  of  the  Foreign  Service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   LEHMAN   of   California   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hileh)  (both  by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  2931.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Mint  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991,  and  for  other  purpKsses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASHA YAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Panetta, 

Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  I>ursell.  Mr.  Lantos. 

and  Mr.  Davis): 

H.R.  2932.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131(c) 

of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 

billboard  advertising  of  farmer-to-consumer 

produce;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 

and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  2933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  to  phase  in  the  exclusion  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  when  calculating  maximum 
deficit  amounts:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  2934.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  maximum 
speed  limit  of  65  miles  per  hour  on  all  high- 
ways located  outside  of  urbanized  areas;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.R.  2935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  reli- 
gious accommodation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  UPTON: 
H.R.  2936.  A  bill  to  tunend  the  Congres- 
sional   Budget    and    Impoundment    Act    of 
1974  to  reform  the  Federal  budget  process. 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 


mittees on  Government  Operations.  Rules, 
and  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  2939.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financing, 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  Roe  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Hammerbcrmidt,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Stamceland,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  CosTELLO,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rovbal,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ligbt- 
POOT,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Hastert. 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  AoCoin. 
Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Akab:a,  Mr.  Manton. 
Mr.  CXiHGER.  Mr.  Hughes,  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Bilbrat,  Mr. 
Schuette,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  McNulty. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Faunthoy,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Upton. 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  CoNTE,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Lauchlin,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Frost,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Engel,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Skaggs. 
Mr.  CotTRTER.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Fish, 
Mrs.  Kznnelly,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Wolfe, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Leland,    Mr.    ToRRiCELLi,    and    Mr. 

SCHEUER); 

H.J.  Res.  369.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  calendar  year  1992  as  the  "Year  of 
Clean  Water  "  and  the  month  of  October 
1992  as  "Clean  Water  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.J.  Res.  370.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  September  9  and 
ending  on  September  15.  1989.  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents'  Rights  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  171.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
airborne  units  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GORDON: 

H.  Res.  206.  Resolution  making  the  offi- 
cial exp)enses  allowance  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  available  for 
printing  and  production  of  newsletters  con- 
taining directories  of  State,  local,  and  non- 
profit private  programs  that  provide  drug 
counseling,  treatment,  and  information:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr  PASHA YAN: 

H.R.  2937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodney 
E.  Hoover;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici 
ary. 

H.R.  2938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
P.  Kliewer  and  Lois  P.  Kliewer:  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon 
sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Hoagland. 

H.R.  109:  Mr.  Clkxent.  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Kolbe.  and  Mr 
Barnard. 

H.R.  290;  Mr.  Lehman  of  California  and 
Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  325:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  655:  Mr.  Mftjme. 

H.R.  665:  Mr.  Peighan 

H.R.    844:    Mr.    Waucer    and    Mr     Rohra 

BACHER. 

H.R.  866:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  867;  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  868:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Ackerma.n 

H.R.  1187:  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr   Frost 

H.R.  1235;  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Skaccs  and  Mr   Wilson 

H.R.  1416:  Mr.  Fish.  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr 
Hansen.  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr  Fields,  and  Mr 
Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1493;  Mrs.  Boxer  and  Mr   Molinari 

H.R.  1584:  Mr.  Rahall 

H.R.  1614:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.   1615:  Mr.  Torres  and  Mr    Faleoma 

VAEGA. 

H.R.  1661:  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr  Horton, 
and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  1677:  Mr.  McDermott 

H.R.  1690;  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  1782;  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  1879;  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  2041:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Stearns,  and  Mr 
Dickinson. 

H.R.  2051:  Mr.  McDermott 

H.R.  2060:  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  2243;  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi 
gan,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr  Campbell  of  Colo 
rado. 

H.R.  2254;  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr  Fauntroy. 
and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  2257:  Mr.  Henry. 

H.R.  2265:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  2269;  Mr.  Lancaster 

H.R.  2274:  Mr  Kastenmeier.  Mr  Camp 
bell  of  Colorado.  Mr  Clincer,  Mr  Roe,  and 
Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  2351;  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr  Chapman, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr  H(xh 
brueckner.  and  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  2373:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr  Frost 

H.R.  2403:  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr  Schumer,  Mr 
Olin,  Mr.  Slattery.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  2437;  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  2480:  Mr.  Stallincs. 

H.R.  2486:  Mr,  Montgomery,  Mr  Stump, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Hammer 
SCHMIDT.  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr 
Evans.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor 
gia.  Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr  Ridge 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr,  Rowland  of  Connecti 
cut.  Mr,  Stenholm,  Mr  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  James.  Mrs 
Patterson.    Mr.   Stearns.   Mr.   Johnson   of 


South  Dakota.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr 
Jones  of  Oeorgia,  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Rich 
ardson.  and  Mr  Browder. 

H.R.  2493   Mr.  Derrick. 

H  R.  2530:  Mr  Frost 

H.R.  2544;  Mr  Sikorski.  Mrs.  Morella, 
and  Mr.  Wolf 

H  R   2578   Mr  Conte  and  Mr   Evans 

H.R  2584  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr  Nagle. 

H.R.  2625:  Mr  Bryant,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R  2668;  Mr  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Stallings.  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr  Hertel,  Mr  McCurdy,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr  McDermott,  Mr  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr  Sikorski,  Mr  Jones  of 
Oeorgia,  Mr  de  Lugo,  Mr  Jontz.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr  Roybal,  Mr  de  la  Oarza.  and 
Mr  Kolbe 

H  R.  2710  Mr  Mazzoli.  Mr  Wheat,  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr  F^ank.  Mr  Fascell.  Mr.  Po- 
shard.  Mr  Hoyer.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mr  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr  Towns,  Mr  Gaydos,  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Mr  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr  Mrazek.  Mr  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr  Fazio,  Mr  Coyne,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Nagle,  Mr  Berman.  and  Mr  Kleczka. 

HR  2711  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr  Gal- 
lecly,  Mr  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Mr  Skeen,  Mr  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  and  Mr  Chandler. 

H.R  2740  Mr  Boucher  and  Mr  Chan- 
dler. 

H.R.  2756:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Hayes  of  lUi 
nois.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr,  de  Lugo.  Mr 
Crockett,  Mr  PYorio,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr 
Poshard. 

H.R.  2761  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr  Dyson,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr  Fuster,  Mr  Hughes.  Ms, 
Kaptur.  Mr  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr  Rangel,  Mr  Roe,  Mr  Towns. 
Mr  Valentine.  Mr  Wheat,  Mr  Wolf,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr  Walsh.  Mr  Skelton.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr  Hertel.  Mr  Sol 
oMON,  Mr  DE  Lugo,  Mr  Quillen.  and  Mr 
Stenholm 

H.R,  2778  Mr  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Gingrich,  Mr  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr  Madigan,  Mr  Bennett,  Mr  Henry,  Mr. 
Conte,  Ms  IjONG,  Mr  Sikorski,  and  Mr. 
F1.0R10 

H.R.  2779  Mr  Rangel,  Mr  Weldon.  Mr 
Atkins.  Mr  Towns.  Mr   Fauntroy.  and  Mr. 

ITPTON 

H  R   2787   Mr   Hancock. 

H.R,  2800  Mr  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ack 
erman,  Mr  Lewis  of  F^onda,  Mr  Bennett, 
and  Mr   Leland 

H.R.  2844   Mr   Bilbray 

H.R.  2853   Mr.  Evans. 

H.J.  Res.  57   Mr.  Slattery 

H.J  Res.  106;  Mr.  Weber.  Mr  Lantos.  Mr. 
Skeen.  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.J  Res.  130  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr  Frost.  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Orandy,  Mr  Roberts.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr  Petri.  Mr  Molinari,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr  Pickett.  Mr  McEwen.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr  Weldon.  and  Mr.  Mpume. 

H.J  Res.  163  Mr  Moody.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr 
Boucher,  Mr  Goodling,  Mr,  Roe.  Mr, 
Wyden.    Mr    Clement,    Mr     Fauntroy.    Mr, 


Livingston.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr,  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Parker.  Mr,  Flake.  Mr.  HEnm. 
Mr.  Ackermah.  Mr.  MruME.  Mr,  Hopkins. 
Mr,  Cox,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr,  Obey.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Ms,  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr,  ToRHicELLi.  Mr,  Swift.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
Boehleht.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr,  Machtley.  Mr, 
Wise.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr,  Nagle.  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.J  Res.  164:  Mr.  AnCoiN,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.J.  Res.  214;  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Kasich. 
and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.J  Res.  245;  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr,  Crock- 
ett. 

H.J.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Armey. 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mrs,  Byron,  Mr,  Callahan.  Mr, 
Cabr.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr,  Craig,  Mr, 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  F'lorio.  Mr. 
F^ANK.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr, 
Gallo.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr,  Gunderson.  Mr, 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Henry. 
Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner. Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr, 
Hunter.  Mr,  Hutto.  Mr,  Inhofe.  Mrs,  John- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr,  Kasich.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Donald 
E.  Lukens.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr, 
McCrery.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr,  Moody.  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mr,  Mrazek.  Mr,  Nagle,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Rokrabacher,  Mr.  Rose.  Mrs. 
RouKEMA.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Skeen, 
Ms,  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr,  Slaughter 
of  Virginia.  Mr,  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr,  Spence.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr,  Stearns.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr,  Sund«uist.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr, 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr, 
Traficant.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Visclosky.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr,  Weber.  Mr 
Weldon,  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.J.  Res,  256;  Mr  Donnelly,  Mr.  Evans. 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr,  Rangel.  Mr 
Fazio.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Kost- 

MAYER. 

H.J  Res.  275:  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr,  Ravenel. 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr, 
McCollum,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr,  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr, 
CoffTE,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Schaefer, 
Mrs,  Bentley,  Mr,  Gordon,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Kolbe.  Mr.  Costeixo,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Upton.  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr,  Crock- 
ett. Mr,  Dickinson.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr, 
Tanner,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana. 

H.J   Res.  303:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
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H.J.  Res.  320:  Mr,  Ackerman,  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr,  Andrews.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  AdCoin,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Costeixo,  Mr. 
Daroen.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Emekson,  Mr. 
EISPY.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Prenzel.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mrs.  Kewnelly.  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr,  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Oeor- 
gia. Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Wise, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Ms.  Long. 

H.J.  Res.  338:  Mr,  Lipinski,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr,  Matsui,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Bosco, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  CosTELLO,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier. Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Markey,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner, Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  oe  Lugo,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr,  Vento.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Plorio.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr,  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia. Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr,  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Olin. 


H,J.  Res.  350:  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
Weldon,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

HmJ.  Res.  367:  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
E>organ  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ra- 
venel, Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr,  Hall  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 

H.  Con.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Broomfield  Bind  Mr. 
Oilman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  156:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Synar. 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant, Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming, 

H.  Res.  158:  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr,  Wylie.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr,  Ballenger.  and 
Mr.  Schaefer. 


H.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Costello. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

64.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council.  Jacksonville.  FL  relative  to  appro- 
priate legislation  to  prohibit  wrongful  de- 
struction against  the  American  flag;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

65.  Also,  petition  of  the  Veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  Inc.,  relative  to  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the 
burning  or  desecration  of  the  American  flag; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

66.  Also,  petition  of  the  Republican  Con- 
ference, State  Assembly,  Albany,  NY,  rela- 
tive to  support  of  H.R.  1863:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2916 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
—Page  13,  beginning  on  line  12,  strike  out 
$528,133,500"  and  all  that  follows  through 
$2,000,000,000"  on  line  5  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ■$2,528,133,500". 
—Strike  out  section  516  (Page  60,  line  19. 
through  page  61,  line  2). 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
A1.BEHT  GoRi:,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

For  whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall 
be  abased;  and  he  that  humbleth  him- 
self shall  t>e  exalted— huke  14:11. 

•  •  •  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but 
giveth  grace  unto  the  humble.— J a.mvs 
4:6. 

God  of  truth  and  justice,  infinite 
love  and  mercy,  the  brief  biography  of 
Uzziah,  King  of  Judah  for  52  years,  is 
a  profound  reminder  of  the  reality 
that  some  people  do  not  grow  but  only 
swell  when  in  a  position  of  power 

II    Chronicles    records,    concerning 

him,    as    his    power    increased 

•  •  •  his  heart  grew  proud  •  •  •  and 
this  was  his  ruin!"  Strengthen  us. 
mighty  God,  against  the  destructive- 
ness  of  pride  and  grant  to  each  of  us. 
whatever  position,  however  powerful 
or  powerless,  never  to  take  himself  too 
seriously. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  humbled 
himself  as  servant  to  all.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Se.nate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  July  19.  19S9 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  1.  Section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Albert  Gore. 
Jr..  a  Senator  from  the  Stale  of  Tennessee, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Robert  C  Byrd, 
Presxdent  pro  tempore 

Mr.  GORE  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.   Under  the  standing  order,   the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  im- 
mediately following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill.  I  hope  shortly  to 
propound  to  the  Senate  a  request  for  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
cover  the  remaining  amendments  to 
the  State  Department  bill.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  list  is  a  very  lengthy 
one. 

Accordingly.  Senators  should  be 
alert  to  the  possibility,  indeed  to  the 
certainty,  of  votes  throughout  the  day 
today  and  the  likelihood  of  a  lengthy 
session  this  evening.  In  planning  their 
schedules  for  the  day.  Senators  should 
be  aware  that  we  are  going  to  attempt 
to  move  forward  on  this  bill,  and  that 
means  the  likelihood  of  votes  well  into 
the  evening  and  beyond  the  7  p.m. 
lime.  Senators  should  be  aware  of 
that.  I  regret  any  inconvenience  to 
Senators  but  it  i.s  imperative  that  we 
complete  action  on  this  bill  in  the  near 
future.  We  have  a  very  long  list  of 
amendments  which  I  will  shortly  read, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  make 
substantial  progress  on  this  bill. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  S 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  leader  time  and  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leadei  as  well. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  .so  or 
dered. 


FOREIGN    RELATIONS    AUTHORI 
ZATION  ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1160.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  bill  (S.  1160)  to  authorize  appropna- 
lions  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Depart 
menl  of  Slate,  the  United  Stales  Informa 
lion  Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

Helms  amendment  No.  269.  to  prohibit  ne- 
gotiations with  terrorists  responsible  for  the 
murder,  injury,  or  kidnaping  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Grassley  amendment  No.  270  do  amend- 
ment No.  269).  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

Heinz  amendment  No.  272.  to  provide 
international  support  for  programs  of  sus- 
tainable development,  environmental  pro- 
tection, and  debt  reduclion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  5  minutes  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  being  recognized 
to  address  the  Senate  during  that 
period,  and  that  upon  completion  of 
that,  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session  and  to  the  consideration  of  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada. 


YUCCA     MOUNTAIN     IN     NEVADA 
UNSUITED  FOR  NUCLEAR 

WASTE  REPOSITORY 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
taking  the  floor  this  morning  to  issue 
a  warning  and  not  just  to  the  Senate 
or  Washington  officials  but  to  the 
country  at  large. 

Yesterday,  it  was  revealed  that 
Yucca  Mountain  in  Nevada  is  unsuited 
for  a  nuclear  waste  repository  because 
of  potential  volcanic  activity.  This 
startling  revelation  came  in  the  form 
of  a  rigorous  scientific  report  written 
by  the  senior  Geologist  at  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

That  senior  geologist  is  Dr.  John 
Trapp.  He  wrote  the  report  on  June  22 
of  this  year  after  visting  Nevada  and 


Thi?  "bullet"  symbol   idennlir^   Mdlcmenis  or   instrtions   which   are   not   spoken   by   a   Member  of  the  Senate  on   the   floor. 
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the  Yucca  Mountain  site  from  May  1 
through  May  5  of  this  year. 

The  report  is  approximately  30  to  40 
pages  long.  It  is  full  of  mathematical 
equations  page  after  page,  but  also 
many  scientific  calculations  that 
assess  a  variety  of  "volcanic  scenar- 
ios." 

These  equations  and  calculations 
would  bore  you  at  this  time  and  are 
too  lengthy  to  even  fit  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record — so  rigorous  and 
thorough  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Trapp. 

Dr.  Trapp's  conclusions  are  clear  as 
a  bell  and  the  warning  they  ririg  out 
should  be  heard  by  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people. 

Dr.  Trapp  writes— and  I  quote  verba- 
tim: 

Prom  May  1  through  May  5,  1989  •  •  •  I 
attended  a  volcanics  field  trip  during  which 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  view  many  of  the 
areas  where  both  the  State  of  Nevada  and 
DOE  workers  are  studying  volcanic  features. 

Following  that  trip.  I  expressed  my  opin- 
ion that  the  information  I  had  seen  suggest- 
ed to  me  that  the  Yucca  Mountain  site 
would  have  a  very  hard  time  passing  a  li- 
censing hearing,  strictly  on  the  volcanics 
issue. 

The  implications  of  Dr.  Trapp's  con- 
clusions are  obvious  but  he  goes  even 
further.  Let  me  quote  again: 

I  do  not  think  the  Yucca  Mountain  site 
itself  can  be  shown  to  be  favorable  in  a  li- 
censing arena.  I,  therefore,  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  is  not  the  site  at  which  we 
should  be  trying  to  license  the  first  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  repository. 

Mr.  P»resident,  if  any  reader  had  any 
doubts,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Agen- 
cy's Senior  Geologist  goes  one  step 
further: 

The  Yucca  Mountain  site  should  be 
dropped  from  consideration  for  a  nuclear 
waste  repository. 

This  scientific  evidence  from  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  is  clear, 
direct  to  the  point,  and  in  plain  ESig- 
lish  for  all  to  understand. 

There  are  three  obvious  conclusions 
because  of  this  startling,  new  report 
from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion: 

One,  it  was  wrong  for  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  stam- 
pede into  the  issue  of  a  nuclear  waste 
dump  in  Nevada  or  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  without  further  evi- 
dence that  geological  burial  was  the 
best  thing  to  do.  I  stood  at  this  very 
place  on  the  Senate  floor  and  spoke 
for  many  hours,  and  I  told  the  Senate 
»t  that  time  when  we  were  being 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish,  rushing 
pell-mell  into  this  nuclear  waste  situa- 
tion. Dr.  Trapp  confirms  what  I  said. 

Two,  it  is  time  to  stop  the  stampede. 
The  DOE  and  Congress  must  admit 
that  Yucca  Mountain  Is  a  dangerous 
site. 

Three,  we  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
Itfs-shortly  it  will  be  into  the  biUions 
of  dollars— to  prove  what  we  already 
knew— that  Yucca  Mountain  is  luisuit- 
^  as  a  dump  site  for  many  reasons. 


volcanic  activity  among  them.  Why 
should  we  commit  many  more  billions 
of  dollars  to  a  project  we  know  is  a 
white  elephant? 

Dr.  John  Trapp  is  a  hero.  He  did 
what  no  one  expected  him  to  do.  tell  it 
like  it  really  is,  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  try  and 
minimize  this  rep>ort.  They  wiU  say  Dr. 
Trapp's  conclusions  are  one  among 
many  opinions.  They  will  say  it  is 
minor  and  insignificant  and  no  worse 
than  a  hairline  crack  on  a  nuclear  re- 
actor. They  will  try  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  put  a  lid  on  the  whole  subject. 
But  we  know  better. 
There  is  no  reasonable  scientific  jus- 
tification for  a  nuclear  waste  reposi- 
tory under  Yucca  Mountain.  That 
would  be  as  smart  as  storing  nitroglyc- 
erin in  a  boiling  teapot  or  taking  all 
the  radioactive  poison  and  toxic 
chemicals  in  the  world  and  storing 
them  in  Krakatoa,  Mount  St.  Helen's, 
or  Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  nuke  dump  is  dead.  Now  that 
the  scientists  have  killed  the  idea,  it's 
up  to  the  DOE  and  Congress  to  kill 
the  project. 

If  the  bureaucrats  cannot  keep  a  lid 
on  the  truth,  what  makes  them  think 
they  can  keep  a  lid  on  the  dump? 

It  is  time  we  put  an  end  to  this  fool- 
ishness that  has  been  going  on  and  on 
and  on.  The  nuclear  waste  repository 
in  Nevada  is  not  safe. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  period  for  morning 
business  be  extended  for  10  minutes, 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  be  recognized  to  address  the 
Senate  during  that  period,  and  upon 
completion  of  his  remarks,  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session  and  to  the 
consideration  of  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Glenn  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1350  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
request  now  governing  business,  the 
pending  business  will  be  S.  1160. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  morning   business   be   ex- 


tended for  5  minutes;  that  during  that 
time,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  be  recognized  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate:  and  that  upon  the 
completion  of  his  remarks,  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session  and  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  State  De- 
partment authorization. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  l&i.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  indulgence  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportimity  to  address  the 
Senate  as  if  in  morning  business. 


I 


PRESIDEJJT  BUSH 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
I*resident  Bush  returns  from  his  trip 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  from  the  eco- 
nomic summit  meeting  with  our  West- 
em  friends  and  allies,  I  think  It  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  recognize  his  strong 
leadership  in  the  international  arena. 

I  luiow  that  during  debate  on  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  last 
few  days  some  have  criticized  the 
President  for  choices  he  has  made  for 
ambassadorships  and  other  positions 
in  the  administration. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  President  is  giving  the  coun- 
try very  strong,  very  capable,  and  very 
mature  international  leadership.  We 
are  rising  to  a  position  of  true  influ- 
ence that  is  very  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  at  this  critical  time  in 
history. 

We  are  seeing  democracy  develop  in 
countries  where  before  we  saw  only 
military  dictatorship.  We  are  seeing 
experimentation  in  Eastern  Europe,  in 
China,  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  with 
new  economic  practices  and  policies 
which  indicate  that  people  around  the 
world  are  recognizing  the  success  of 
the  American  experience  with  econom- 
ic and  political  institutions  that  have 
protected  individual  rights  and  have 
responded  to  hiunan  needs  and  aspira- 
tions. 

I  think  it  is  instructive  also  to  look 
at  the  recent  findings  about  the  feel- 
ings of  the  American  people  toward 
President  Bush  by  some  of  our  major 
polling  organizations.  The  Jime 
Gallup  poll  indicated,  for  instance, 
that  President  Bush  completes  his 
first  6  months  with  the  highest  per- 
formance rating  of  any  President  at 
this  point  in  his  term  of  office.  It 
showed  a  70-percent  approval  rating 
from  the  American  people,  with  only 
14  percent  disapproving  of  the  way  he 
is  conducting  the  office  of  President. 

The  ABC  News/Washington  Post 
ratings  for  the  first  6  months  of  Presi- 
dent Bush's  term  show  that  73  percent 
of  the  American  people  approve  of  the 
way  he  is  handling  the  job. 
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It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  recogntze 
and  commend  the  strong  and  capable 
leadership  we  are  receiving.  While 
those  who  criticize  the  President  have 
every  right  to  do  so  In  debates  and  in 
trying  to  point  out  better  ways  of 
doing  things,  I  think  we  should  also 
realize  he  is  doing  a  very  good  job.  We 
are.  I  think,  very  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  his  background  and  experience 
at  the  helm  when  our  country  is  con- 
spicuously called  upon  for  guidance 
and  leadership  at  such  meetings  as 
were  just  concluded  in  Europe. 

In  connection  with  the  situation  in 
China,  I  note  that  we  passed  the  other 
day  a  resolution  expressing  hope  that 
some  additional  actions  could  be  taken 
by  our  Government  to  persuade  the 
regime  in  China  to  be  more  sensitive 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  that 
important  country.  I  hope  the  resolu- 
tion is  effective.  But  I  also  hope  we 
recognize  that  we  are  probably  t)etter 
served  by  support  for  the  initiatives 
we  can  get  others  to  support  around 
the  world. 

I  recall  that  when  we  were  angered 
by  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  one 
point  in  our  recent  history,  we  im- 
posed a  grain  embargo  to  show  that 
the  United  States  was  taking  firm 
action  to  show  our  disapproval.  By 
that  swrtion.  however,  we  hurt  our 
selves  economically,  and  we  damaged 
the  well-l)eing  of  many  American  farm 
families  and  others.  The  embargo  may 
have  made  us  feel  good  at  the  time. 
but  it  gave  us  an  economic  headache 
later. 

As  we  approach  future  choices  in  the 
attempt  to  exert  influence  and  to  ex 
press  our  concerns  around  the  world  in 
international  matters,  I  hope  we  look 
to  the  President  for  leadership  and  try 
to  work  in  concert  with  our  allies  to 
support  reasonable  and  effective  poll 
cies. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


FOREIGN    RELATIONS    AUTHORI 
ZATION  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con 
sideration  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  The  pending  business  is  S.  1160. 
By  unanimous  consent,  three  amend 
ments  were  set  aside.  A  call  for  the 
regular   order   would   bring   back   the 
Grassley    second-degree    amendment. 
No.  270,  to  the  Helms  amendment.  No. 
269.  Upon  disposition  of  those  amend 
ments,  the  regular  order  would  call  for 
consideration  of  a  Heinz  amendment. 
No.  272. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  set  aside 
the  amendment  that  is  before  us  and 
take  up  at  this  point  an  amendment 
that  would  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  concerning  Tibet 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO    384 

I  Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congre.ss  regarding  the  future  of  Tibet) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  presenting  this  amendment  on 
the  concern  of  the  future  of  Tibet.  I 
know  that  Tibet  has  long  been  a 
source  of  concern  of  Senator  Pell,  as 
it  certainly  has  been  of  mine.  So  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms!  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
284 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following 

SK<  Pin. ICY  T<)WAKI>  THK  Kl  TIRK  OK  TIBKT 

la)  Findings     The  Congre.ss  finds  that  - 

1 1 1  Beginning  October  7.  1950  the  Chinese 
Communist  army  invaded  and  occupied 
Tibet: 

i2i  The  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  declared  martial  law  in 
Lhasa  and  other  parts  of  Tibet  on  March  7. 
1989. 

(3)  Tibet  has  been  closed  to  foreigners,  in 
eluding  representatives  of  the  international 
press  and  international  human  rights  orga 
nizations:  and 

( 4 »  As  part  of  an  organized  system  of  re- 
pression in  Tit)et  scores  of  persons  have 
been  imprisoned  for  their  beliefs: 

ib»  Sense  or  Congress.- It  is  the  sense. of 
the  Congress  that 

I  1  I  the  Government  of  the  Peoples  Re 
public  of  China  should  immediately  lift 
martial  law  in  Tibet  and  release  all  political 
prusoners:  and. 

<2i  the  Government  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  should  enter  into  negotia 
lions  with  representatives  of  the  Dalai 
Ijima  on  a  settlement  of  the  Tibetan  ques 
lion 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  brief.  Mr. 
President,  because  this  amendment 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Recently  television  viewers  around 
the  world  were  horrified  to  see  the 
Chinese  Communist  declare  martial 
law  in  Beijing  and  send  in  their  army 
to  massacre  unarmed  demonstrators, 
most  of  them  students.  But  what  these 
television  viewers  did  not  see.  what 
they  do  not  know,  is  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  had  tested  martial  law 
and  committed  wholesale  massacres  in 
Tibet  before  they  imposed  them  on 
the  citizens  of  their  own  capital. 

So  this  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
calls  for  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
lift  marital  law  and  to  release  political 
prisoners  and  negotiate  the  future  of 


Tibet  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Dalai  Lama. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  Senator 
Pell  and  I  have  met  with  the  Dalai 
Lama.  I  hold  him  in  great  affection,  as 
I  know  Senator  Pell  does.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  imperative.  I  urge  its 
immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  amendment  as  a  welcome  ac- 
knowledgment by  Congress  of  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Tibet  by  the  Chi- 
nese and  as  a  statement  of  support  for 
the  Dalai  Lama  in  his  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate peacefully  a  settlement  to  this 
issue. 

The  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
Tibet  and  the  continued  excliision  of 
all  foreign  visitors  is  of  grave  concern. 
While  the  worlds  attention  has  been 
focused  on  events  in  China,  the  eyes  of 
the  world  have  been  closed  to  Tibet 
from  which  seeps  only  the  vaguest  but 
still  disturbing  information  about  the 
repression. 

I  am  glad  to  support  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

The  amendment  (No.  284)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  285 

( Purpose.  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  future  of  Taiwan) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 
Pell)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
285 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEC         POI.K  Y  TOWARD  THE  FITIRE  OV  TAIWAN 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  although  peace  hais  prevailed  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait  for  the  past  decade,  on  June 
4.  1989.  the  Government  of  the  People  s  Re- 
public of  China  showed  its  willingness  to 
use  force  against  the  Chinese  people  who 
were  demonstrating  peacefully  for  democra- 
cy: and 
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(2)  in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  the 
United  States  made  clear  that  its  decision  to 
enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  rested  upon  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  future  of  Taiwan  would 
be  determined  by  peaceful  means— 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  future  of  Taiwan  should  be  settled 
peacefully,  free  from  coercion,  and  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Taiwan; 
and 

(2)  good  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
depend  upon  the  Chinese  authorities'  will- 
ingness to  refrain  from  the  use  or  the  threat 
of  force  in  resolving  Taiwan's  future. 

Mr.    PELL.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Lie- 
BERMAN  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  asks  that  the  future  of 
Taiwan  be  settled  peacefully,  free 
from  coercion,  and  in  a  manner  accept- 
able to  the  people  on  Taiwan.  I  believe 
it  is  important,  as  we  consider  the  con- 
tinued uncertainty  in  China,  that  we 
remind  ourselves  that  we  also  have  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  the  Taiwanese  people. 

Good  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  will  depend  not  only  on  im- 
provements in  domestic  conditions  in 
China— as  the  Senate  made  clear 
Friday  when  it  voted  in  favor  of  a  new 
set  of  sanctions  against  China— but 
also  on  the  willingness  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  refrain  from  the  use  or 
the  threat  of  force  in  resolving  Tai- 
wan's future. 

The  people  of  Taiwan  can  take  great 
comfort  in  their  accomplishments:  the 
creation  of  a  vital  and  dynamic  econo- 
my and  their  continued  insistence  and 
efforts  at  achieving  a  democratic  state. 
But  these  dramatic  accomplishments 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
danger  still  lurks  in  Taiwan  Straits 
until  Taiwan  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  can  peacefully  resolve 
their  differences. 

We  need  to  reaffirm  to  all  parties 
concerned  that  we  oppose  settling  the 
Taiwan  dispute  by  force  or  coercion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  has  not  listed  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly favor  the  amendment.  I  genuinely 
commend  my  distinguished  friend  for 
offering  the  amendment.  Just  for  the 
record,  we  have  worked  together  on 
this  and  many  other  amendments. 

The  Senate  has  already  responded  to 
the  Tiananmen  massacre  with  direct 
sanctions  on  Communist  China.  How- 
ever, the  ripple  effects  of  the  Tianan- 
men massacre  are  being  felt  through- 


out East  Asia,  including  our  friends, 
the  Republic  of  China  in  Taiwan. 

The  amendment  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  I  are  cosponsor- 
ing  notes  these  effects.  It  states  that 
the  future  of  Taiwan  should  be  settled 
free  of  coercion  and  the  future  of  our 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Conmiu- 
nists  absolutely  depends  on  their  will- 
ingness to  refrain  from  the  use  of 
force  and  violence.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

The  amendment  (No.  285)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
by  my  count  we  have  at  least  10  other 
amendments  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  both  sides.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  feels  as  I  do.  I 
hope  those  Senators  who  are  sponsors 
of  those  amendments  will  come  on 
over  here  so  that  we  could  get  those 
out  of  the  way.  Otherwise  we  are 
going  to  end  up  with  a  logjam  at  the 
tail  end  of  consideration  of  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill. 

So  if  the  aides  of  Senators  or  the 
Senators  themselves  are  listening,  I 
hope  they  will  hotfoot  it  over  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  let  us  get  those 
amendments  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  floor  is  open  and 
waiting  for  Senators  from  both  parties 
to  come  on  over  and  present  their 
amendments.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  ask  for  a 
quorum  call,  which  does  not  reflect 
well  on  the  Senate,  as  we  wait  for  our 
colleagues  to  come  over  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sanford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  last  night  I  would  do.  I  am 
now  about  to  propound  a  request  for 
unanimous  consent  and  to  identify  the 
amendments  remaining  in  order  with 
respect  to  this  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  very  long  list,  now  totaling 
109  amendments.  It  is  imperative,  in 
my  judgment,  that  we  proceed  to  deal 


with  this  bill  and  with  these  many 
amendments.  Accordingly,  I  hope  I 
will  have  the  cooperation  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  to 
move  forward.  This  is  legislation 
which  the  President  has  asked  for. 
This  is  an  administration  effort  which 
I  am  attempting  to  accommodate. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  it  will  obvious- 
ly be  necessary  to  have  a  lengthy  ses- 
sion tonight.  There  will  undoubtedly 
be  votes  this  evening  well  beyond  the  7 
p.m.  hour  as  we  make  an  effort  to  con- 
tinue. I  ask  my  coUeagues  to  consider 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  proceed 
with  every  one  of  these  amendments. 
Our  experience  has  been  in  the  past, 
of  course,  that  many  amendments  are 
stated  as  an  intention  and  then  not  of- 
fered. 

In  any  event.  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pound the  agreement  now.  It  is  my 
hope  that  immediately  following  this 
the  managers  will  proceed  to  receive 
amendments  and  dispose  of  them  as 
promptly  as  is  consistent  with  thor- 
ough consideration. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Accordingly.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  following  amendments  that  I 
shall  list  be  the  only  amendments  in 
order  to  S.  1160,  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill;  that  any  second- 
degree  amendment  must  be  relevant  to 
the  first-degree  amendment  except 
where  noted,  and  that  no  motions  to 
recommit  be  in  order: 

A  Dole-Mitchell  amendment  on  Leb- 
anon; 

A  Lautenberg  amendment  on  pre- 
sumptive refugee  status; 

A  Lautenberg-Pressler  amendment 
on  Romania; 

A  Lautenberg  amendment  on  a  Spe- 
cial Commission  on  Pan  Am  flight  103; 
A   Byrd   amendment   on   the   Com- 
merce Department  and  Brussels; 

A  Byrd  amendment  on  the  Khmer 
Rouge; 

A  Byrd  second-degree  amendment 
on  clean  coal  technologies; 

A  Graham  amendment  on  free  and 
fair  elections  in  Nicaragua; 

A  Graham  amendment  on  Soviet- 
military  assistance  to  Nicaragua; 

A  Graham  amendment  on  Cuban 
human  rights  violations; 

A  Graham  amendment  on  Cuban 
visa  processes  for  profit  and  GAO  in- 
vestigation; 

A  Graham  amendment  on  Contra 
humanitarian  aid; 

A  Graham  amendment  on  electoral 
reform  in  Nicaragua; 

A  Graham  amendment  on  adminis- 
tration's policy  toward  Panama; 

A  Bumpers  amendment  on  China, 
the  ACDA  program  related  to  nuclear 
proliferation; 

A  Bumpers  amendment,  the  subject 
of  which  is  yet  unspecified; 
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A  Biden  amendment  on  technical 
amendments; 

A  DeConcini  amendment  on  the 
Ukranian  Famine  Commission: 

A  DeConcini  amendment  on  the  Ro- 
manian meat  ban; 

A  DeConcini  amendment  on  Mexico; 

A  DeConcini  amendment  on  a 
change  in  title  of  Department  of  State 
position; 

An  Exon  amendment  on  Chinese 
students  in  Japan: 

A  Gore  amendment  on  political  ap- 
pointees, no  more  than  30  percent; 

A   Gore  amendment   on   EIS— tech- 
nology transfer  to  Communist   coun 
tries; 

A  Gore  amendment  on  National 
Public  Radio; 

A  Wirth  amendment  on  requiring 
the  VOA  to  carry  NPR  material; 

A  Gore  amendment  on  global  warm- 
ing and  climate  problem  as  it  affects 
national  security; 

A  Glenn  amendment  to  increase 
VOA  funding  by  $35  million; 

A  Wirth  amendment  on  USIA; 

A  Kennedy  amendment  to  support 
the  establishment  of  Association  of 
Democratic  Nations; 

A  Moynihan  amendment  on  the  Cul- 
tural Property  Act; 

A  Moynihan  amendment  on  Burma; 

A  Sanford  amendment  to  reduce  the 
bill's  authorization  to  conform  with 
budget  agreement  level; 

A  Dodd  amendment  on  Central 
America; 

A  Dodd  amendment  on  USIA  pro 
gram  restriction; 

A  Dodd  amendment  on  the  biparti 
san  Central  American  accord; 

A  Dodd  amendment  on  Honduras; 

A  Breaux  amendment  on  interna- 
tional agreements  on  sea  turtles; 

A  Bradley  amendment  on  Hong 
Kong: 

An  Adams  amendment  to  promote 
capability  for  emergency  evacuation 
from  foreign  countries; 

A  Levin  amendment  on  Panama; 

A  Pell  amendment  on  Taiwan; 

A  Pell  amendment  on  Soviet  Arme 
nia: 

A  Pell  amendment  to  erect  a  "God- 
dess of  Liberty"  statute; 

A  Pell  amendment  to  expand  the  Sa- 
mantha  Smith  exchange  program; 

A  Dixon  amendment  on  Korean  FX; 

A  Kohl  amendment  on  Chinese  stu 
dents; 

A  Simon  second-degree  amendment 
to  any  Helms  amendment  repealing 
South  Africa  sanctions; 

A  Coats  amendment  on  the  Panama 
Canal; 

A  D'Amato  amendment  on  drugs  in 
HUD  projects; 

A  Humphrey  amendment  on  Poland, 
first  or  second  degree; 

A  Wilson  amendment  to  prohibit 
Middle  East  conference  at  the  United 
Nations; 

A  Wilson  amendment  on  Ethiopian 
Jewry; 


A  Wilson  amendment  on  the  visa 
status  of  Chinese  nationals  in  the 
United  States; 

A  Symms  amendment  on  interna- 
tional environmental  policy; 

A  Symms  amendment  on  Hong  Kong 
refugees,  first  or  second  degree: 

A  Symms  amendment  on  the  Oliver 
North  pension: 

A  Symms  amendment  on  Mount 
Alto; 

A  Symms  amendment  on  United 
States  'oans  to  the  Soviet  bloc; 

A  Mack  amendment  on  Cuba; 

A  second  Mack  amendment  on  Cuba: 

A  Mack  amendment  on  TV  Marti; 

A  Wallop  amendment  on  Tiananmen 
Square; 

A  Domenici  amendment  on  an  inter- 
national energy  conference; 

A  Lott  amendment  on  drug  decertifi- 
cation; 

A  Specter  amendment  on  the  death 
penalty  to  terrorists; 

A  Specter  amendment  on  an  interna- 
tional strike  force; 

A  Bosch witz  amendment,  a  possible 
second-degree  amendment,  on  the 
FLO; 

A  Kasten  amendment,  possible 
second  degree,  on  U.N.  voting; 

A  Kasten  amendment  on  the  VOA  to 
China; 

A  Pressler  amendment  on  Yugoslav- 
ian human  rights; 

A  Stevens  amendment  on  United 
States-Canada  negotiations  on  oil  pol- 
lution; 

A  Wallop  amendment  on  naming  of 
the  .square  across  from  the  Chinese 
Embassy; 

A  McConnell  amendment  on  clean 
coal  technologies; 

A  McCain  amendment  on  Cambodia: 

A  McCain  amendment  on  missile 
proliferation; 

A  Helms  amendment  to  reduce  U.N. 
contributions  by  $23  million  and  trans- 
fer to  State  salaries  and  expenses; 

A  Helms  amendment  to  reduce  fund- 
ing for  the  Fulbright  program,  NED 
and  Asia  Foundation  to  increase  USIA 
salaries  and  expenses; 

A  Helms  amendment  to  strike 
Moscow  Embassy  language; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  hard-line 
China  .sanctions; 

A  Helms  amendment  to  transfer 
Blair  Hou.se  from  State  Department  to 
White  House: 

A  Helms  amendment  to  prohibit  for- 
eign-boms FSO's  or  spouses  from  serv- 
ice in  country  of  origin; 

A  Helms  amendment  to  prohibit 
hiring  of  .selected  out  FSO  as  GS  em- 
ployee at  State  Department; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  Thomas 
Commission  recommendations; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  senior  For 
eign  Service  cannot  serve  in  bargain- 
ing unit: 

A  Helms  amendment  on  diplomats  in 
residence  limited  to  I  year; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  drug  dis- 
charge; 


A  Helms  amendment  on  lifting  sanc- 
tions on  Namibia; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  the  PLO; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  the  United 
States-United  Nations; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  the  Wran- 
gel  Islands: 

A  Helms  amendment  on  INF  verifi- 
cation; 

A  Heinz  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  delay  in  Korea  fighter  MOU; 

A  Heinz  amendment  on  U.N.  person- 
nel policies: 

A  Heinz  amendment  on  Slepack 
principles  for  trade  with  the  East  bloc; 

A  Heinz  amendment  on  the  environ- 
ment; 

A  McClure  amendment  on  MFN 
status  of  U.S.S.R.; 

A  Heinz  amendment  on  pending 
amendment  No.  272; 

A  Chafee  amendment  on  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  on  the  Middle  East; 

A  Chafee  amendment  on  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  on  the  Middle  East; 

A  Dole  amendment  on  chemical 
weapons; 

A  Murkowski  amendment  to  increase 
the  amount  of  reward  for  combatting 
terrorism: 

A  Murkowski  amendment  on  inter- 
national driftnet  with  Japan; 

A  Murkowski  amendment  on  Cambo- 
dia; 

A  Murkowski  amendment  on  plastic 
explosives: 

A  Murkowski  amendment  on  Poland: 

A  Coats  amendment  on  crop  eradica- 
tion; 

An  Armstrong  amendment,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  not  specified: 

A  Specter  amendment  on  the  quality 
of  life  on  the  West  Bank; 

A  Specter  amendment  commemorat- 
ing the  victims  of  terrorism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Let  me  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  there  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  more  enthusiastically  hopes  we 
can  reach  a  conclusion  of  this  bill.  He 
has  managed  bills,  as  Senator  Pell 
and  I  are  doing.  To  sit  here  and  wait 
for  Senators  to  come  and  offer  amend- 
ments must  be  something  like  having 
a  root  canal. 

Having  said  that  and  emphasizing  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
I  appreciate  his  desire  to  arrive  at  lim- 
iting the  amendments  to  the  bill.  I 
think  the  effort  will  be  a  little  prema- 
ture at  this  time.  We  will  take  a  look 
at  it. 

For  example.  I  will  meet  with  the 
administration  as  soon  as  John 
Sununu  gets  up  here  with  respect  to 
PLO.  1  need  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  on  that  before  I  get  into  a 
time  agreement. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  can  simply  say 
to  the  Senator,  there  is  no  time 
amendment  on  this  end.  That  amend- 
ment is  on  the  list.  You  could  not  be 
injured  in  any  way. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  misspoke.  I  did  not 
mean  a  time  limitaton.  I  meant  a  limi- 
tation on  amendments.  Senators  are 
continuing,  even  within  the  past  5 
minutes,  to  alert  us  of  additional 
amendments,  and  I  have  an  obligation 
to  do  the  best  I  can  to  accommodate 
these  Senators  who  ask  me  to  attend 
to  their  interest.  And  others  have  ex- 
pressed concern,  last  night  and  this 
morning,  that  they  do  not  want  to  be 
left  behind  because  they  will  not  get 
to  register  their  amendments.  I  feel 
just  like  the  majority  leader.  We  need 
to  get  cracking  and  get  through  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

It  has  been  extremely  useful  to  have 
this  list  read  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  made  part  of  the 
record. 

These  are  amendments  which  have 
been  identified,  and  like  the  majority 
leader,  I  do  not  believe  all  of  them  will 
be  called  up.  If  they  are,  even  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Senate  may 
be  collecting  Social  Security  before  we 
pass  this  bill. 

If  I  could  suggest  to  the  leader,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  useful,  as  he  said  ear- 
lier today,  for  those  Senators  who 
have  amendments  which  have  been 
cleared— and  there  are  now  at  least  10 
or  12  remaining  according  to  our 
count— to  come  to  the  floor  and  offer 
the  amendments.  Senator  D'Amato,  I 
believe,  is  here  and  ready  to  go  with 
one  of  his  amendments.  If  Senators 
have  amendments  which  they  believe 
may  be  cleared  and  worked  out,  I  hope 
they  will  come  over  and  work  with 
Senator  Pell,  myself,  and  our  respec- 
tive staffs.  Those  would  be  my  recom- 
mendations at  this  time  as  to  how  to 
proceed. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  majority 
leader  a  question  which  has  arisen  a 
number  of  times  to  which  I  do  not 
have  a  definitive  answer.  What  is  the 
leader's  intention  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill?  Is  it  his 
plan  to  call  up  the  foreign  aid  bill  im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
the  State  Department  authorization? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  it  is.  depend- 
ing upon  when  we  finish  this  bill.  I  do 
not  want  to  create  an  incentive  for  the 
Senator  to  delay  this  bill  any  further. 
This  is  already  in  the  4th  day.  The 
Senator  says  that  Senators  do  not 
know  if  they  want  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment or  not.  We  are  in  the  4th  day  of 
deliberation  of  this  bill.  Senators  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  Senate,  to  their 
colleagues,  to  the  President,  and 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  responding. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  respond?  I  hope 
that  Members  of  this  Senate  will  be 
prepared  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  as  his  friend,  as  one  who  wants 
to  cooperate  with  him,  do  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  scheduled 
the  first  day  of  consideration  of  this 
bill  on  Friday  and  the  second  day  on 
Monday,  and  it  has  he  who  declared 
there  would  be  no  votes,  and  that  is 
just  telling  Senators  by-by,  go  home 
and  stay  home. 

So  we  a::tually  have  had  Tuesday 
and  we  did  not  begin  on  this  bill  until 
yesterday  afternoon  at  2:15,  if  my  col- 
lection serves  me  correctly.  We  went 
out  last  night  and  here  we  are  really 
on  the  first  full  day  of  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  This  is  the  4th  day 
of  consideration.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Senators  carmot  be  present  to 
present  amendments  if  they  are  seri- 
ous about  doing  so.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senate  can  make  a 
judgment 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Majority 
Leader,  I  have  an  amendment.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  3  days. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Just  a  minute.  We  have 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
wait  a  moment,  we  will  accommodate 
that.  Do  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished manager  objects  to  my  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  statement.  If  I  might. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  can 
say  anything  he  likes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Now,  could  the  majority  leader  give 
any  assurance  or  does  he  wish  to  give 
any  assurance  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  add  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  this 
authorization  bill  for  the  State  De- 
partment? Does  the  majority  leader 
contemplate  linking  them  together 
and  making  them  one  bill? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  I  can  be  assured 
that  that  is  not  going  to  happen? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  can  get  coop- 
eration to  get  this  bill  passed,  the 
President's  bill,  then  I  will  be  pleased 
to  discuss  that  with  the  Senator.  But 
what  the  Senator  is  asking  is  that  he 
have  the  unlimited  right  to  delay  this 
legislation 

Mr.  HELMS.  No. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  For  as  long  as  he 
wants.  We  are  in  the  4th  day  now. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  And  also  extract 
from  me  a  conrunitment  that  I  will  not 
present  another  bill  that  he  does  not 
want.  In  other  words,  heads  the  Sena- 
tor wins,  tails  I  lose.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  sounds  like  a  good 
proposition  to  me. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  think  that  is  the 
kind  of  proposition  that  I  have  been 
presented  with. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No.  No. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  can  get  some 
assurance  from  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  will  complete 
action  on  this  bill,  that  there  will  be 
no  further  delays  in  this  bill,  then  I 
will  consider  agreeing  to  not  link  the 
foreign  aid  bill  with  this.  But  so  long 
as  we  are  going  to  have  this  continuing 
delay  on  this  bill,  and  a  refusal  to 
move  forward  on  this  bill,  then  I  obvi- 
ously have  to  retain  all  my  options. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Of  course  the  Senator 
does.  I  regret  that  he  has  implied  that 
I  am  delaying  this  bill.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  did  that.  It  is  not  so,  I  will 
state  to  the  Senator.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor stated  it  in  good  faith,  but  it  is 
simply  not  so. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  is  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  announced  last 
night  that  we  were  going  to  go  to  this 
bill  at  9:15  this  morning. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  managers  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  Senate  to  be 
present  when  the  bill  is  to  be  present- 
ed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  We  had  a  30- 
minute  delay  this  morning  until  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  is 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  showed  up  to 
manage  the  bill.  Now,  that  is  a  30- 
minute  delay. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  told  me 
last  night  that  he  was  going  to  have  a 
morning  period. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No,  I  specifically 
stated  there  would  be  no  morning 
period  and  announced  last  night  there 
would  be  no  morning  business.  I  spe- 
cifically aiuiounced  it.  If  the  Senator 
misunderstood,  I  regret  that.  The  im- 
portant thing  now  is  that  we  have  to 
move  forward  on  this  bill.  It  is  the 
President's  bill.  This  is  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  ac- 
commodate the  I*resident.  What  I  find 
over  and  over  and  over  again  is  that  I 
am  struggling  to  advance  the  Presi- 
dent's interests  when  members  of  the 
President's  party  are  opposing  the 
President's  interests.  I  am  trying  to  ac- 
commodate the  President.  I  am  trying 
to  present  his  bill  in  the  way  that 
gives  everybody  the  opportunity  for 
full  and  fair  discussion.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  the  at>solute  right  to  offer  what 
amendments  he  wants,  to  speak  as 
long  as  he  wants,  and  I  do  not  object 
to  that.  That  is  why  we  are  here,  not 
the  kind  of  delay  that  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  offering  amendments  and 
speaking.  Now,  we  have  a  list  here  of 
109  amendments.  I  have  another  one 
since  we  have  been  talking. 

Mr.  HELMS.  How  many  more  do  we 
have? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  And  the  Senator 
probably  has  some  more.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  Senator  at  this  point, 
he  has  asked  that  foreign  aid  not  be 
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linked  to  this.  I  have  proposed  a  list  of 
amendments  which  does  not  include 
the  foreign  aid  bill  and  which  would 
t)e  exclusive.  He  has  just  objected  to 
my  list,  and  yet  if  he  withdraws  his  ob- 
jection, acceptance  of  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  accomplishes  what 
the  Senator  wants.  The  Senator  is  ob- 
jecting to  the  very  thing  which  the 
Senator  has  asked  me  to  do. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  ask  the  Chair  if  I 
have  objected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec 
tion  has  not  yet  l)een  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  may  I  take  it 
that  the  Senator  does  not  object^ 

Mr.  HELMS.  No. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  I  amend  my 
request  by  adding  a  Levin  second 
degree  amendment  to  the  Specter 
death  penalty /terrorist  amendment, 
and  I  ask  that  my  request  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Re.serving  the  right 
to  object.  I  say  to  Mr.  Majority 
Leader,  I  do  not  object.  I  would  just 
like  to  know  whether  or  not,  since  I 
have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Sena 
tors  will  please  l)e  reminded  to  addre.ss 
each  other  through  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  that  has  been 
filed.  It  is  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Moynihan,  Sena 
tor  Reid.  and  another  group  of  Sena- 
tors. I  do  not  l)elieve  there  is  any  ob- 
jection to  it.  It  is  dealing  with  drugs  in 
public  housing  authorities,  and  it  is 
designed  to  take  care  of  a  problem 
that  has  come  up  as  a  result  of  the 
urgent  supplemental,  an  inclusion  in 
the  conference  of  language  which 
makes  it  literally  impossible  to  evict 
drug  dealers  from  public  housing 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  and  permit  us  to  complete  thi.s 
exchange  with  respect  to  this  agree 
ment.  if  we  get  an  agreement,  then  the 
senior  Senator  can  proceed.  And  if  we 
do  not.  the  Senator  can  proceed, 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  was  just  wondering 
if  I  was  protected  and  if  my  amend 
ment  would  be  included  in  that  agree 
ment, 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  The  Senators 
amendment  is  on  the  list  which  has 
been  read. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
going  to  make  the  majority  leaders 
wish  come  true,  his  prediction.  For  the 
time  being  I  do  object,  so  I  can  run 
traps  on  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objec 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President.  I 
add  to  the  list  a  Byrd-Hatfield  amend 
ment  to  permit  earmarks  to  authoriza- 


tion, and  a  Crauiston  amendment  re- 
garding the  Chino  Air  Museum. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  I  wonder  if  I 
can  ask 

Mr,  DAMATO  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  Nos.  269,  270,  and  272  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  I  might 
t)e  permitted  to  offer  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Moyni 
HAN,  Senator  Reid,  Senator  Grassley. 
Senator  Specter,  and  Senator  Mack 
on  drugs,  to  which 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DAMATO,  To  which  no  second- 
degree  amendments  may  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr,  GORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  last  part  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  to  which  no 
second-degree  amendment  may  be  in 
order?  Without  having  seen  the  te.xt 
of  the  amendment.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object  to  that  just  as  a  matter  of 
principle. 

Mr.  DAMATO  I  am  delighted  to 
show  it  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  GORE  I  withdraw  the  objec- 
tion. 

Mr  PELL.  Could  we  have  copies  of 
the  text  of  the  amendment? 

Mr  DAMATO,  Yes, 

Mr  PELL.  Could  the  Senator  repeat 
the  unanimous-consent  request  made? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  ask  that  the  pend- 
ing amendments  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  so  I  might  be  permitted  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Moynihan,  myself.  Senators  Reid, 
DixoN,  and  Grassley,  which  deals 
with  drugs  in  public  housing  authori- 
ties and  inadvertent  legislative  action 
taken  certainly  by  the  Senate  which 
makes  it  literally  impossible  to  evict 
drug  dealers  in  public  housing  authori- 
ties. This  legislation  is  intended  to 
revoke  section  404  of  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental that  inadvertently 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
part  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest 

Mr.  D  AMATO.  I  am  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  my  colleague.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr  PELL.  Can  the  Senator  send  me 
a  copy  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  am  attempting  to 
explain  what  it  does  because  it  is 
repeal  of  section  404  of  the  dire  sup- 
plemental. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  explain 
what  that  repeal  does 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  explain  or 
state  the  request  for  unanimous  con- 
-sent?  What  is  the  request? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendments 


269,  270,  and  272  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  for  the  moment 
until  we  make  sure  it  is  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
Mr,  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  an  amendment 
but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  with- 
draw any  reservation  I  have  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  If  the  floor  is  open 
for  business,  I  would  like  to  proceed 
with  an  amendment  that  was  on  the 
list  read  earlier  by  the  majority  leader. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  discourteous  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  if  this  matter 
is  going  to  be  imminently  resolved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  reminded  there  are  three 
pending  amendments. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  three  amendments  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside  that  I  might  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr,  DAMATO.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
IS  objection  heard. 
Mr    MURKOWSKI.    Reserving  the 

right  to  object 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  objection  heard. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  if  it  is 
appropriate  with  the  floor  manager,  I 
have  two  pending  amendments  that 
have  been  cleared  by  both  sides.  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  my  friend  from  New 
York  if  the  leader  is  prepiu-ed  to  act 
on  his  amendment,  nor  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  If  there  is  anticipated 
delay,  I  have  two  amendments  that 
have  been  cleared.  In  the  spirit  of  ex- 
pediting the  process,  I  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  floor  manager. 
One  is  simply  adjusting  the  rewards 
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on  terrorism  and  one  on  drift  net  fish- 
ing. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  if  there  is  any 
objection  on  his  part  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  be  reminded  that  to  pro- 
ceed he  will  have  to  set  aside  the  pend- 
ing amendments. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  temporarily  lay  aside  the  pending 
amendments  to  move  on  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  objection  is  not  in  a  timely 
manner.  No  objection  was  heard,  and 
the  unanimous  consent  was  accepted 
by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  will  defer  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York  out  of 
my  respect  and  out  of  my  respect  for 
the  Chair  and  his  comment,  assuming 
I  have  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
indicated  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  I  do  not  desire  to 
impede  him  or  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  or  any  other  Senator,  from 
moving  forward  on  their  legislative  re- 
quest. But  for  3  days  now  I  have  been 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  offer  my 
amendment.  I  will  say  this:  Unless  I 
have  no  opportunity  to  offer  this 
amendment  I  am  going  to  be  putting 
forth  objections  in  the  future.  I  want 
to  have  that  heard.  I  have  been  pa- 
tient, I  have  been  waiting,  and  filed  it 
early. 

I  just  offer  that  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  gather  that 
pending  no  further  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  the 

Mr.  PELL.  Which  one  of  the  two 
amendments? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  have  two; 
combating  terrorism,  which  adjusts 
the  rewards,  and  the  other  one  is  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding drift  net  fishing-  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  PELL.  From  this  side,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

AMKNOICENT  NO,  286 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  recently  concluded 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Japan 
regarding  driftnet  fisheries  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  like  to 
proceed,  send  the  amendments  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  their  immediate  con- 


sideration—on those  two  amendments, 
assuming  they  are  cleared. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  for  himseU,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr,  Hol- 
LIMCS,  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr, 
AoAMS.  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr.  Kerry,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  286. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  su  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  143,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  all  through  line  20  on  page  144  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  fisheries  currently  conducted  in  the 
international  waters  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  including  the  Bering  Sea,  by  foreign 
vessels  using  long  plastic  driftnets  result  in 
the  entanglement  and  death  of  enormous 
numbers  of  both  target  and  non-target 
marine  resources; 

(2)  the  losses  of  valued  non- target  species 
in  such  fisheries  may  reach  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  marine  mammals,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  seabirds,  millions  of  salmonids, 
and  unknown  numbers  of  other  species; 

(3)  the  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  inter- 
cepted in  such  fisheries  are  commercially 
and  recreationally  valuable  anadromous 
species,  and  include  large  numt>ers  of  fish 
from  stocks  that  spawn  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  remain  under 
United  States  jurisdiction  while  in  waters 
outside  the  exclusive  economic  zone  and  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  any  nation; 

(4)  the  unauthorized  taking  of  anadro- 
mous species  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  is  unlawful: 

(5)  the  efficiency  with  which  driftnets 
intercept  and  harvest  large  numbers  of 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout  has  encouraged 
the  development  of  international  trading  in 
fish  taken  illegally  in  driftnet  fisheries  on 
the  high  seas; 

(6)  economic  losses  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  such  illegal  fishing  and 
fish  marketing  are  estimated  to  be  as  much 
as  several  hundred  million  dollars  annually: 

(7)  the  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
deep  concern  about  the  effects  of  driftnet 
fisheries  by  the  passage  of  the  Driftnet 
Impact  Monitoring,  Assessment  and  Control 
Act  of  1987  (16  U.S.C.  1822  note),  often 
called  "the  Driftnet  Act"; 

(8)  the  Driftnet  Act  called  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  each  foreign  government  that  permits 
its  nationals  to  engage  in  driftnet  fishing 
which  results  in  the  taking  of  marine  re- 
sources of  the  United  SUtes  on  the  high 
seas: 

(9)  the  Driftnet  Act  required  that  such 
agreements  provide  for  statistically  reliable 
monitoring  and  assessment  of  the  numbers 
of  marine  resources  of  the  United  States 
killed  by  driftnet  vessels,  and  for  certain 
measures  necessary  for  effective  enforce- 
ment of  applicable  laws,  regulations,  and 
agreements; 

(10)  an  agreement  has  been  negotiated 
with  the  Government  of  Japan: 


(11)  many  individuals  and  interest  groups 
in  the  United  States  have  expressed  grave 
doubts  about  the  ability  of  the  agreement 
negotiated  with  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Driftnet 
Act  in  a  number  of  important  respects,  in- 
cluding statistically  reliable  monitoring  and 
effective  enforcement. 

(b)  Sense  or  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  Japan  should  be  interpreted  to  ensure  at 
a  minimum  that,  for  the  1990  fishing 
season: 

(A)  an  electronic  position-indicating  and 
vessel-identification  device  wUl  be  installed 
and  operating  aboard  all  Japanese  vessels 
which  fish  with  driftnets  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific Ocean  outside  the  exclusive  economic 
zone  or  territorial  sea  of  any  nation,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  vessels  of  the 
squid-fishing,  large-mesh,  land-based 
salmon,  and  mothership-based  salmon  drift- 
net fleets;  and 

(B)  a  sufficient  number  of  observers  will 
be  placed  aboard  vessels  of  each  driftnet 
fleet  to  ensure  the  collection  of  statistically 
reliable  data  on  the  numbers  of  marine  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  killed  by  the 
ve&sels  of  each  fleet. 

Mr.  MURKOWKSI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  relating  to 
a  recently  concluded  agreement  with 
Japan  on  driftnet  fishing  in  the  North 
Pacific.  The  amendment  has  the  sup- 
port of  my  fellow  Alaskan  Senator 
Stevens,  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Conunerce  Committee, 
Senator  Hollings,  and  of  my  friends 
and  colleagues  Senators  Adams  and 
Gorton  of  Washington  State,  Sena- 
tors Hatfield  and  Packwood  of 
Oregon,  and  Senator  Kerry  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  put  the  administration 
on  notice  that,  in  1990,  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  expect:  First,  all  vessels 
of  Japan's  driftnet  fleets  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  position  transmitters; 
and  second,  Japan  will  be  required  to 
accept  enough  on-board  observers  to 
gather  statistically  reliable  data  on 
the  death  of  United  States  marine  re- 
sources during  driftnet  fishing  oper- 
ations. 

The  language  before  you  amends  a 
section  of  the  bill  that  I  offfered  as  an 
amendment  during  markup  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Conunittee.  That  sec- 
tion also  addressed  the  need  for  posi- 
tion transmitters  and  a  comprehensive 
observer  program,  and  called  on  the 
administration  to  study  needed 
changes  in  the  U.S.  policy  toward 
boarding  foreign  fishing  vessels  on  the 
high  seas. 

Let  me  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
history  of  this  issue.  Driftnet  fishing, 
Mr.  President,  is  one  of  the  most  envi- 
rorunentaUy  destructive  forms  of  har- 
vest known  to  us  today.  Imagine  a  wall 
of  death  circling  the  world— invisible 
to  its  prey,  and  completely  indiscrimi- 
nate in  its  slaughter  of  a  huge  variety 
of  marine  animals  in  addition  to  the 
targeted  species— salmon,  squid,  birds. 
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seals,  dolphins,  other  fish— the  list  is 
far  too  long  to  recount. 

Or  imagine  instead,  that  same  wall 
of  death  stretching  from  Seattle  to 
Boston— then  to  New  York  City,  then 
back  to  Portland,  OR.  then  east  again 
to  Washington.  DC.  and  back  to  San 
Francisco,  and  then  to  Atlanta,  and 
west  again  to  Los  Angeles.  Now  double 
that,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  fishery.  Throughout 
most  of  the  year,  Mr.  President,  up- 
wards of  30.000  miles  of  these  nets  are 
put  into  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacif 
ic  every  single  day. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  extraor- 
dinary efficiency  of  driftnet  fishing 
makes  it  possible  to  intercept  and  har 
vest  millions  upon  millions  of  salmon 
and  steelhead  trout  bound  for  the 
rivers  and  streams  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  fish  of  tremendous 
recreational  and  commercial  value  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  remain  under  U.S.  jurisdiction 
as  long  as  they  are  not  inside  another 
country's  exclusive  economic  zone. 
The  harvest  of  these  fish  is  in  a 
word— piracy. 

The  resulting  economic  loss  is 
almost  impossible  to  calculate  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  fishermen  of 
one  small  town  in  southeast  Alaska— 
Ketchikan— lost  approximately  $36 
million  due  to  the  interception  of  re- 
turning U.S.  salmon.  Estimates  are 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  may 
have  suffered  over  $100  million  in  eco- 
nomic impact.  However,  take  the  fish- 
ermen's losses  and  multiply  them  by 
the  National  Fisheries  Institutes  esti 
mate  that  each  dollar  of  U.S. -harvest 
ed  fish  is  worth  $7  to  the  U.S.  econo- 
my as  a  whole,  and  we  may  be  looking 
at  an  impact  of  over  $250  million. 
That's  one  town.  Our  total  losses,  af- 
fecting virtually  every  city  on  the  west 
coast,  affecting  sport  fishermen  as 
well  as  commercial  harvesters,  and  af 
fecting  all  of  the  other  U.S.  resources 
intercepted  in  these  fisheries,  simply 
cannot  be  reliably  calculated. 

It  was  because  of  the  destructive  po 
tential  of  driftnet  fishing  that  Con- 
gress passed  the  Driftnet  Impact  Mon 
itoring.  Assessment  and  Control  Act  of 
1987.  That  Act  called  on  the  Adminis- 
tration to  negotiate  agreements  with 
the  countries  that  allow  this  type  of 
fishing.  There  are  only  three;  Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea.  These 
agreements  were  to  serve  two  major 
purposes:  First,  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  biological  impact  of 
the  fisheries  by  providing  for  statisti- 
cally reliable  monitoring;  and  second, 
to  provide  for  effective,  cooperative 
enforcement  against  illegal  fishing. 

So  far.  negotiations  have  been  con- 
cluded with  Japan  and  Taiwan.  The  ad 
referendum  agreement  with  Taiwan 
does  not  provide  everything  we  could 
have  wished,  particularly  for  1989.  but 
it  does,  at  least,  contain  firm  commit- 
ments  for    1990.   Among   those   are   a 


pledge  to  require  position  transmitters 
on  all  vessels  and  a  pledge  to  develop 
statistically  reliable  monitoring  pro- 
grams centering  on  the  use  of  observ- 
ers on  fishing  vessels.  Both  of  these 
measures  are  vital. 

However,  the  agreement  with  Japan 
is  terribly  flawed  in  the  opinion  of 
myself  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues. 
I  will  not  recount  its  entire  history 
here,  but  simply  note  that  despite  the 
recommendations  of  several  Members 
of  Congress  and  opposition  from  many 
US-industry  advisers,  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators have  failed  to  dot  the  "i's  "  and 
cross  the  "fs".  Neither  statistically  re- 
liable data  nor  effective  enforcement 
are  provided  for  1989.  and  both  are  ab 
solute  requirements. 

The  administration,  however,  has 
argued  that  the  agreement  should  not 
be  examined  solely  in  light  of  the  1989 
provisions,  but  that  it  is  a  multi-year 
exercise  in  which  the  requirements  of 
the  Driftnet  Act  will  be  met  in  1990 
and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  my 
position  perfectly  clear.  My  ultimate 
goal  is  the  complete  and  total  eradica- 
tion of  this  type  of  fishing  from  the 
world's  oceans.  However,  this  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Driftnet  Monitor 
ing  Act,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment.  This  is  not  an  exer- 
cise in  Japan-bashing.  I  fully  recognize 
and  applaud  the  efforts  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  has  made  to  control 
imports  of  illegally  taken  salmon,  and 
its  many  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  North  Pacific  through  its 
membership  in  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  our  agree- 
ment with  Japan  does  not  ensure  that 
the  elements  addressed  in  this  amend- 
ment will  be  in  place  for  1989,  and  I 
tell  you  frankly,  they  must  be  in  place. 
Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  accepted. 
Mr   PELL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  will  be  in- 
formed that  there  is  one  Senator  on 
this  side  who  would  want  to  clear  the 
driftnet  amendment.  I  must  ask  his  in- 
dulgence, if  he  would  like  to  move  on 
to  the  other  amendment  that  he  has, 
the  one  on  the  terrorism,  we  could 
lake  that  right  now. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  will  be  happy 
to  move  on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Helms  be  placed  on  my  driftnet 
amendment  at  this  time  as  well.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  floor  man- 
ager would  like  me  to  set  aside  the 
driftnet  amendment  pending  clearance 
on  his  side  and  proceed  to  the  remain- 
ing amendment  on  terrorism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  387 


I  Purpose:  To  increase  the  amount  of 
rewards  for  combatting  terrorism) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  Murkow 
SKI)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  287. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Al  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowin* 
new  section: 

SKt.  !»13    IN(  RKASI.X;  AMOl  NT  OV  REWARDS  FOR 
<  ()MBATTIN(;  TERRORISM 

Section  36(c)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by 
striking  out  SSOO.OOO"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $2,000.000'. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  today  is 
fairly  straightforward  and  I  believe  it 
has  been  cleared  by  the  bill  managers 
and  is  supported  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  intended  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  United  States  in  combat- 
ting international  terrorism  by  in- 
creasing the  maximum  per  incident 
award  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  individuals  en- 
gaged in  terrorist  acts  against  the 
United  States  from  $500,000  to 
$2,000,000. 

Increasing  the  statutory  cap  will  en- 
courage individuals  with  knowledge 
concerning  past  terrorist  acts  against 
the  United  States,  such  as  the  tragic 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  flight  103,  to  step 
forward  and  provide  such  information. 
In  addition,  it  will  be  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  future  terrorist  acts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Counter  Terror- 
ism Task  Force  headed  by  State  De- 
partment has  indicated  that  raising 
the  statutory  cap  will  greatly  enhance 
their  ability  to  obtain  information 
needed  to  conclude  ongoing  investiga- 
tions and  would  act  as  an  effective  de- 
terrent. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  current  cap, 
especially  as  an  incentive  to  bring  ter- 
rorists to  justice  was  initially  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Capt.  Bruce  Smith 
of  Alaska.  Captain  Smith  is  a  Pan  Am 
pilot  from  Alaska.  His  late  wife  Ingrid 
was  on  flight  103.  Since  December  21. 
Captain  Smith  has  immersed  himself 
in  activities  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
of  the  103  bombing  to  justice. 

I  commend  Captain  Smith  for  bring- 
ing the  inadequacy  of  current  law  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  to  this 
body,  I  share  his  desire  to  see  the  per- 
petrators of  this  horrendous  act 
brought  to  justice.  I  might  add  that 
Captain  Smith  is  also  actively  involved 
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in  an  effort  to  raise  private  matching 
funds  for  any  reward  the  United 
States  could  offer  to  apprehend  the 
perpetrators  of  the  Pan  Am  103  bomb- 
ing. 

While  this  amendment  does  not  ad- 
dress such  privately  raised  funds,  it  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Counter  Terrorism 
Task  Force  will  work  with  Captain 
Smith,  and  other  private  individuals, 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  private 
matching  fund. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  amendment,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  It.  I 
think  it  raises  the  amount  sufficiently 
U)  deter  the  terorrist  activities  that  we 
have  seen  in  the  past. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  an  excellent  amendment.  We 
support  it  on  this  side,  and  I  would 
add  that  the  objection  to  the  driftnet 
amendment  is  being  withdrawn  and  we 
are  ready  to  move  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  287)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  request  is, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  be  that  the 
proposed  driftnet  amendment  which  I 
had  laid  aside,  is  to  be  called  up  at  this 
time;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  286 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
286. 

The  amendment  (No.  286)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  388 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  section  404  of  (P.L.  101- 
45) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  No.  269  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  so  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  drugs  and 
public  housings  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senators  Motkihan,  Reid,  Dixon, 
Mack,  Hniiz,  Grassley,  Specter, 
Helms,  Pressler,  and  I  believe  Sena- 
tor Byrd. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  cor- 
rects an  error  that  was  made  in  the 
adoption  of  the  1989  dire  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill.  Public  Law 
101-45,  in  late  June.  The  fact  is  that 
Inadvertently  legislation,  section  404. 
WIS  passed  which  essentially  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  eviction  of  drug 
dealers  from  public  housing.  It  is 
rather  easy  to  see  how  this  could  come 
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about  in  an  attempt  to  protect  legiti- 
mate rights  of  tenants  who  face  an 
eviction  proceeding. 

The  language  added,  as  section  404 
and  I  read  it  to  you,  said  that  the  au- 
thority may  bring  about  these  eviction 
proceedings  as  long  as  the  evictions  of 
a  household  member  involved  in  drug- 
related  criminal  activity  shall  not 
affect  the  right  of  any  other  house- 
hold member  who  was  not  involved  in 
such  activity  to  continue  tenancy. 

What  this  means  to  housing  authori- 
ties is  that  if  they  proceed  to  evict  a 
tenant  involved  in  drug-related  activi- 
ties, for  example,  drug  sales  being  gen- 
erated in  an  apartment,  and  there  is 
maybe  one  other  person  or  even  a 
child  who  would  be  evicted,  then  the 
eviction  proceedings  would  come  to  a 
virtual  standstill. 

What,  in  essence,  that  legislation  did 
was  make  it  more  difficult  to  evict  a 
drug  dealer  than  a  person  who  fails  to 
pay  his  rent. 

I  received  numerous  communications 
from  our  public  housing  authorities 
throughout  the  country.  The  public 
housing  authority  in  New  York  wrote 
to  me  indicating  their  strong  objection 
to  section  404.  They  have  approxi- 
mately 50.000  or  more  units  impacted. 

A  letter  from  Secretary  Kemp  indi- 
cates that  section  404  essentially  will 
force  public  housing  authorities  to 
provide,  number  one.  administrative 
hearings  that  go  well  beyond  that 
which  is  necessary  because  we  have 
States  which  now  are  certified  as  pro- 
viding these  due  process  and,  second, 
as  a  result  of  the  section  404  language, 
will  literally  make  the  eviction  of  drug 
dealers  impossible. 

Senator  Reid  and  Senator  Moyni- 
HAif  join  me  in  this.  Senator  Dixon, 
who  has  large  public  housing  complex- 
es in  his  State,  joins  me. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  that  we 
wanted  to  thwart  that  which  the  Con- 
gress. Senator  Moynihan  and  I  draft- 
ed in  our  drug  legislation,  section  5101 
of  the  drug  bill,  which  provided  that 
each  public  housing  agency  shall  uti- 
lize leases  which  provide  that  a  public 
housing  tenant  can  be  evicted  for  drug 
related  criminal  activity. 

We  specifically  put  that  into  the 
drug  bill  this  past  year. 

What  404  does  is  thwart  that  com- 
pletely. 

I  hope  we  could  deal  with  this  expe- 
ditiously and  I  request  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  letter, 
dated  July  5,  1989,  to  me  from  Eman- 
uel P.  Popolizio,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


New  York  City 
HousiNC  Authority. 
New  York,  NY,  July  5,  1989. 
Re  section  404  of  the  Dire  Emergency  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1989. 
Hon.  A1.PONSE  M.  D'Amato, 
U.S.  Senator,  Hart  Senate  Office  BuOdinfi, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Al:   I   am   writing   to  express  the 
alarm  of  the  New  York  City  Houiing  Au- 
thority regarding  a  clause  added  to  Section 
404  of  the  FY89  Supplemental  during  the 
final  moments  of  iU  passage. 

The  practical  impact  of  this  clause  actual- 
ly prohibits  the  Nation's  public  housing  au- 
thorities ("PHAs")  from  effectively  evicting 
drug  dealers  and  users  from  public  housing. 
I  caimot  believe  that  Congress  Intended  this 
result. 
Allow  me  to  explain. 

Last  November,  Congress  recognized  that 
there  is  a  specific  duty  to  provide  public 
housing  that  is  not  only  decent  and  safe— 
but  also  free  of  illegal  drug  activity.  See, 
Section  5122(1)  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988,  42  U.S.C.  11901(1).  To  effectuate  its 
finding.  Section  6(1)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1937  ('the  Act")  was  amended  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  new  Subparagraph  5,  authorizing 
the  eviction  of  public  housing  tenants  and 
members  of  their  households  who  engage  In 
drug-related  criminal  activity.  Section 
5101(3)  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988 
42  U.S.C.  1437d(lK5). 

On  April  20,  1989,  Secretary  Kemp  issued 
a  Notice  requiring  PHAs  to  amend  their  ciu-- 
rent  leases  by  adding  provisions  consistent 
with  the  new  statute.  See.  54  Fed.  Reg 
15998. 

We  viewed  Section  5101  of  the  1988  Drug 
Act  as  a  major  new  weapon.  Now  it  has  been 
blunted  by  hastily  conceived  language  that 
has  impacts  never  imagined  by  its  sponsors. 
As  expressed  by  Congressman  David  Dreler. 
a  member  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House: 

"Unfortunately,  the  modification  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  conference 
report— section  404(b>— has  the  effect  of 
tying  Secretary  Kemp's  hands.  It  is  a  gar- 
bled provision  •  •  •  which  will  deal  a  devas- 
tating blow  not  to  drug  traffickers  but  to 
those  it  was  intended  to  protect— the  inno- 
cent neighbors  and  tenants  who  must  con- 
tinue to  be  victimized  by  drug  dealers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Although  I  am  certain  that  those  propos- 
ing this  modification  [Section  404]  do  not 
intend  for  this  language  to  in  any  way  over- 
rule any  provision  of  the  1988  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988,  •  •  •  Unfortunately, 
their  drafting  may  not  adequately  reflect 
this.  "-Congressional  Record  at  page  H3121 
(June  23,  1989). 

This  Authority  is  not  new  to  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse.  I  daresay,  most  public 
housing  authorities  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  fight— though  faced  with  nu- 
merous administrative  and  financial  obsta- 
cles. But  we  have  used  initiative  and  our 
limited  resources  to  thwart  this  menace. 

The  final  moments  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
is  not  the  time  to  get  tough  on  drugs  or 
drug  dealers  by  hastily  drafted  language  on 
a  subject  such  as  drug-related  evictions 
from  public  housing— something  which  has 
had  a  long  and  involved  history.  This  Au- 
thority seeks  the  repeal  of  this  ill-consid- 
ered legislation  and  asks  that  you  join  us  in 
that  effort. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Conference  intended  to  halt  efforts  by 
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housing  authorities  and  public  housing  resi- 
dents to  expeditiously  rid  their  communities 
of  drug  abusers  who  threaten  the  safety  of 
residents  and  housing  employees.  Yet.  that 
is  the  result  which  Section  404  will  have. 

Secretary  Kemp's  report  to  Congress  on 
the  impact  of  HUD's  lease  and  grievance 
procedure  on  the  ability  of  PHAs  to  evict  or 
take  other  actions  against  drug  abusers,  re 
quired  by  Section  5103  of  the  1988  Drug  Act 
is  due  shortly.  His  report  could  serve  as  a 
basis  for  thoughtfully  considering  further 
action  in  this  area. 

I  therefore  ask  your  support  for  the  im- 
mediate and  swift  repeal  of  Section  404  of 
the  FY89  Supplemental 
Sincerely. 

Bmahoel  p.  PopOLrzio. 

Chairman 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York,  the  distinguished  Senators 
Damiel  Patrick  Moynihan  and  Al- 
PONSE  D'Amato,  dated  July  14,  in 
which  they  called  attention  to  the  pro- 
vision that  has  been  added  to  the  Dire 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Honorable  Jack  Kemp,  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 

I  am  aware  of  the  adverse  effects  of 
section  404  of  the  Dire  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  on 
Secretary  Kemp's  ability  to  move  ex- 
peditiously in  dealing  with  public 
housing  tenants  who  are  involved  in 
drug  offenses. 

This  adverse  impact  was  uninten- 
tional. It  was  my  understanding  that 
HUD  was  provided  with  a  copy  of  the 
final  conference  report  language  sev- 
eral days  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  by  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  am  strongly  committed,  as  I  am 
sure  Senator  Mikulski  is  strongly 
conunitted.  she  being  the  chairman  of 
the  VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Subcommittee,  to 
eliminating  drugs  from  our  country, 
including  that  abuse  that  exists  in 
public  housing. 

I  regret  that  the  Department  of 
HUD  did  not  comment  on  their  con- 
cerns prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
supplemental,  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  original  Senate-passed  section 
404  was  little  more  than  a  restatement 
of  existing  law  with  the  added  require- 
ment that  Congress  be  notified  in  the 
process.  Once  the  House  and  Senate 
conference  on  the  provision  met.  the 
House  Banking  Committee  insisted  on 
modifications  to  the  original  Senate 
language.  That  was  subsequently  in- 
corporated into  the  final  conference 
report. 

The  Banking  Committee  staff  had 
indicated   that   these   changes   would 


not  significantly  alter  the  effect  or 
intent  of  the  original  Senate  language. 

Once  the  provisions  were  finalized 
the  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee notified  the  Department  of 
HUDs  budget  office  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  conference  when  the  con- 
ference report  was  filed. 

The  Budget  Office  in  turn  informed 
the  Office  of  Legislation  and  Congres- 
sional Relations  of  these  changes 
shortly  after  the  conference  report 
was  filed. 

This  notification  occurred  several 
days  prior  to  the  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report  by  either  House  and  left 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  HUD  to  outline  its  opposition 
to  the  conference  changes.  So.  it  was 
certainly  done  unintentionally.  The 
adverse  impact  is  recognized. 

But  I  just  wanted  to  state  for  the 
record  that  the  Department  of  Hous- 
mg  and  Urban  Development  had  been 
notified  of  these  changes  of  this  legis- 
lation and  that  it  had  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  outline 
its  opposition. 

So.  I  concur  in  the  action  that  is 
being  taken  here,  and  with  that  expla- 
nation for  the  Record.  I  am  happy  to 
join  in  cosponsoring  the  amendment 
and  in  supporting  the  amendment, 
and  I  am  confident  that  Senator  Mi- 
kulski is  aware  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  know  of  her  strong  support  for 
dealing  with  drug  abuse  in  public 
housing  and  eliminating  drugs  from 
the  country.  So.  I  cannot  presume  to 
speak  for  her.  but  I  have  a  feeling  that 
she  would  also  support  the  action. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  and  thank 
him  and  Senator  Moynihan  for  writ- 
ing to  me  about  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
D'AmatoI.  for  himself.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr  Byrd,  Mr  Mack.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr 
Pkessler.  Mr.  Murkowski.  and  Mr.  Helms. 
proposes  an  amendment  numt)ered  288. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  m  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  Section  404  of  title  IV— General 
Provisions,  of  the  Dire  Emergency  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  and  Transfers. 
Urgent  Supplementals.  and  Correcting  En- 
rollment Errors  Act  of  1989  (P.L.  101-45)  is 
repealed. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  lending  his  sup- 
port to  this  effort. 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Moynihan 
for  his  strong  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  which  I  have  submitted  to  Sena- 
tor Byrd.  chairman  of  the  Committee 


on  Appropriations,  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor Moynihan  and  myself  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington.  DC,  July  14.  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  Byrd, 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Robert:  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  a  provision  was  added  to  the  Dire 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1989  (Sec.  404]  moments  before  Its 
passage  which  will  dramatically  limit  Secre- 
tary Kemp's  ability  to  waive  Federal  admin- 
istrative grievance  procedures  when  a  Juris- 
diction otherwise  meets  due  process  stand- 
ards for  tenants  involved  in  a  drug  offense. 

During  our  negotiations  last  year  to  devel- 
op a  comprehensive  response  to  the  drug 
crisis,  we  carefully  negotiated  a  provision, 
which  was  included  in  the  "Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  "  (PL  100-690)  (Sec.  5101], 
which  allowed  Public  Housing  Authorities 
to  expedite  the  evictions  of  tenants  who 
were  Icnown  to  be  involved  in  criminal  drug 
activity. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  drug 
epidemic.  Its  ravaging  effects  are  apparent 
throughout  the  country  but  they  are  no- 
where more  obvious  than  in  the  public 
housing  projects  within  New  York  City  and- 
other  urban  areas.  We  must  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  insure  that  tenants  are  safe  from 
the  violence  associated  with  drug  use.  Moth- 
ers and  children  are  not  safe  from  the 
random  violence  surrounding  them.  Indeed, 
they  are  often  its  innocent  victims. 

We  would  hope  that  you  would  support  us 
in  our  efforts  to  repeal  this  provision  as  ne- 
gotiations continue  on  the  FY  1990  appro- 
priations bill. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  re- 
quest 

Sincerely, 
Altonse  D'Amato. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor DAi«ATO.  in  cosponsoring  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill.  S.  1160,  which  will 
undo  what  was  done,  in  haste  and  with 
ill-conceived  consequence,  during  the 
final  hours  of  the  debate  on  the  1989 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  During  those  delibera- 
tions, a  provision  was  sulded,  section 
404.  which  has  weakened  the  Impact 
of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 

Section  404  has  undone  the  eviction 
provision  of  the  drug  law— a  provision 
which  I  wrote  and  which  was  a  part  of 
our  effort  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  response  to  the  drug  epi- 
demic. 

Today,  we  seek  to  restore  the  Intent 
of  the  provision  we  included  in  the 
drug  bill,  one  which  we  carefully  nego- 
tiated, which  allows  public  housing  au- 
thorities to  expedite  the  evictions  of 
tenants  who  are  known  to  be  involved 
in  criminal  drug  activity. 

The  1988  drug  law,  for  the  first  time, 
permitted  expedited  procedures  by 
which  public  housing  authorities  could 
evict  drug  users.  Don't  let  it  be  said 
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that  we  didn't  get  tough.  We  drew  the 
line.  We  insisted  on  accountability.  No 
longer  would  we  subsidize  violence  and 
criminal  activity  in  public  housing.  We 
sought  to  put  an  end  to  the  terror 
families  face  when  they  leave  their 
homes. 

Indeed,  we  were  reacting  to  an  epi- 
demic which,  if  left  unchecked,  wiU 
result  in  nearly  unimaginable  social 
upheaval.  Where  the  heroin  epidemic 
of  the  1960's  gave  us  the  one-parent 
family,  the  crack  epidemic  of  the 
1980's  will  give  us  the  no-parent  child; 
51  percent  of  young  addicts  admitted 
to  treatment  in  New  York  are  female. 
Most  of  us  are  now  aware  of  the  ef- 
fects of  this  epidemic.  But  few  know  it 
better  than  those  families  who  live  In 
New  York  City's  public  housing. 

I  sought  a  careful  balance  between 
the  use  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
availability  of  treatment  in  our  legisla- 
tion as  a  means  to  end  the  growth  and 
spread  of  this  epidemic. 

I,  too,  recognized  that  many  inno- 
cent families  were  and  continue  to  be 
violently  affected.  Public  housing 
projects  have  become  war  zones. 
Reaching  Into  them  to  offer  the  avail- 
ability of  treatment,  a  helping  hand,  Is 
nearly  Impossible  given  the  levels  of 
violence  there. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment we  restore  to  public  housing  au- 
thorities the  discretion  to  expedite 
proceedings  against  drug  criminals. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  amendment  to 
S.  1160  which  would  repeal  title  IV, 
section  404,  of  the  recently  enacted 
Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  (Public  Law  101-45). 

Section  404  was  Intended  to  assure 
that  due  process  standards  are  met  for 
tenants  of  public  housing  who  are 
being  evicted  for  drug-related  criminal 
activities  that  threaten  the  health  and 
safety  of  other  tenants  and  housing 
authority  employees.  In  addition,  sec- 
tion 404  was  Intended  to  ensure  con- 
tinued tenancy  for  other  innocent 
household  members  who  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  criminal  activity. 

However,  as  I  understand  the  dilem- 
ma, section  404  forces  local  housing 
authorities  to  provide  administrative 
hearings  prior  to  eviction  of  drug 
criminals,  even  when  the  hearings  du- 
plicate and  delay  due  process  eviction 
procedures  in  State  courts.  Therefore, 
it  becomes  harder  and  delays  the  proc- 
ess for  housing  authorities  to  evict 
tenants  for  drug-related  criminal  ac- 
tivities. 

While  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
every  American  citizen  is  guaranteed 
due  process,  I  believe  that  the  require- 
ments under  section  404  add  unneces- 
lary  protection  for  the  drug  criminal- 
protection  that  Is  not  provided  during 
any  other  public  housing  eviction  pro- 
cedure. 

The  repeal  of  section  404  in  no  way 
denies  anyone  due  process  protection. 


Instead.  State  courts  continue  to  be 
available  for  eviction  challenges.  This 
repeal  only  makes  available  to  housing 
authorities  the  same  tools  that  are 
provided  to  other  private  landlords. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  housing  authorities  in  Illi- 
nois regarding  this  issue.  Each  has  ex- 
pressed strong  opiKisitlon  to  section 
404  and  a  concern  for  the  detrimental 
effect  that  the  provision  has  on  efforts 
to  rid  public  housing  units  of  drug-re- 
lated crime. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  D'Amato  amendment 
to  delete  section  404  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  While  I  do  not  believe  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill  Is 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  this  repeal 
amendment,  I  do  believe  it  is  imimr- 
tant  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  in 
opposition  to  the  provision. 

It  is  important  for  my  colleagues  to 
understand  how  we  arrived  at  this 
point.  When  the  original  provisions  of 
section  404  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  were  included  in  the 
Senate  bill,  they  represented  an  effec- 
tive tool  to  fight  the  drug  war.  The 
Drug-Free  Public  Housing  Act,  as  it 
was  known,  required  HUD  to  complete 
a  review  of  due  process  protections  in- 
cluded in  State  and  local  eviction  laws 
to  determine  if  public  housing  authori- 
ties could  abide  by  these  laws  rather 
than  their  restrictive  Federal  counter- 
parts. HUD  was  given  only  6  months 
to  complete  this  review  and  report  its 
findings  to  Congress.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  upon  completion  of  this 
review,  the  eviction  of  drug-related  of- 
fenders from  PHA's  would  have  been 
greatly  expedited.  Unfortunately,  the 
original  intent  of  the  Drug-Free  P»ubllc 
Housing  Act  was  altered  during  the 
conference;  altered  to  the  point  where 
it  has  the  opposite  effect  of  its  original 
Intent.  As  section  404  was  adopted  Into 
law.  it  makes  the  eviction  of  drug  of- 
fenders nearly  impossible. 

For  this  reason,  section  404  should 
be  repealed  and  repealed  quickly.  This 
Senator  Is  second  to  none  In  his  desire 
to  rid  public  housing  authorities  of 
drug  offenders.  Tenants  of  these  facili- 
ties have  as  much  of  a  right  to  a  safe 
living  environment  as  do  citizens  at 
large.  The  State  Department  authori- 
zation bill  is  the  first  bill  that  has 
come  before  the  Senate  offering  an 
opportunity  to  attach  a  repeal  amend- 
ment. But  it  is  not  the  proper  vehicle 
and  may  slow  efforts  to  repeal  section 
404. 

The  proper  vehicle  for  repeal  of  this 
provision  is  the  HUD  appropriations 
bill.  The  House  HUD  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  already  included 
repeal  language  in  Its  bill.  I  know  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  is  willing  and 
eager  to  include  repeal  language  in  Its 
bill.  Furthermore,  the  Senate  bill  is 


scheduled  to  be  marked  up  early  next 
week  and  will  probably  go  to  confer- 
ence before  the  August  recess.  By  ad- 
dressing this  problem  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  commit- 
tee with  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  the 
problem  will  be  resolved  in  short 
order.  In  contrast,  pursuing  repeal 
through  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill  may  slow  the  process. 

First,  it  Is  unlikely  the  conferees  on 
the  State  Department  bill  will  accept 
this  nongermane  amendment.  The 
conferees  have  plenty  of  contentious 
issues  to  resolve,  they  do  not  need  to 
debate  any  other  issues  regardless  of 
merit. 

Second,  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bin  Is  always  very  contro- 
versial. It  is  the  focal  point  of  execu- 
tive/legislative battles  over  control  of 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  Even 
should  the  conferees  accept  this 
amendment,  months  may  pass  before 
a  bill  acceptable  to  both  Houses  Is 
hanunered  out. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league from  New  York  to  address  this 
Important  issue.  The  Senate  should  t)e 
aware  of  section  404  and  the  urgent 
need  to  repeal  It.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
strongly  support  efforts  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 404  and  hope  this  one  Is  success- 
ful. But  I  fear  It  will  not  be.  This  is  un- 
fortimate,  t>ecause  next  week  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  mark  up  a 
bill  providing  a  sure  route  to  repeal. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  if  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  have  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  think  we 
should  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  (No.  288)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PET  J..  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  289 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  289. 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert:  "It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  limit  political  appointments  to  the 
position  of  United  States  Ambassador  to  30 
percent,  as  a  means  to  promote  professional- 
ism in  American  diplomacy.  It  is  the  further 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  establish  a  bipartisan  review  board 
for  the  purpose  of  prescreening  all  potential 
nominees  for  the  post  of  ambassador,  and 
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that  the  members  of  such  a  board  should  be 
selected  in  consultation  with  Senate  leader 
ship  of  both  parties. " 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
note  several  changes  In  the  amend- 
ment which  is  presently  before  the 
Senate  as  compared  to  the  amendment 
which  was  considered  yesterday  by  the 
Senate  and  not  adopted. 

First  of  all.  the  percentage  in  the 
amendment  yesterday,  the  limitation 
on  politicaJ  appointments  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  senior  State  Department  posi 
tions  and  as  ambassadors,  was  a  limit 
of  15  percent.  That  limitation  has 
been  increased  to  30  percent  because  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  made  the 
sensible  point  that  past  practice  has 
never  seen  a  figure  as  low  as  15  per- 
cent. I  continue  to  believe  it  would  be 
in  the  Nation's  interest  to  have  a  limi- 
tation of  15  percent,  but  in  recognizing 
what  practice  has  been  even  in  the 
best  of  times.  I  propose  in  this  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  figure  to  30  percent. 

The  second  change  is  that  the  limi 
tation  will  apply  only  to  ambassadors 
and  not  to  senior  positions  within  the 
Department     of    State.    The    earlier 
amendment     included     the     positions 
within  the  I>epartment  of  State  be 
cause  we   have  seen  in  the   last   few 
months    the    imprecedented    appoint 
ment  of  political  people  to  the  post  of 
deputy  assistant  Secretary,  for  exam 
pie.  which  really  has  not  been  done  in 
the  past,  at  least  not  to  my  knowledge. 

But  this  new  amendment  recognizes 
that  in  appointing  people  to  the  De 
partment  of  State  the  President  will 
have  under  this  amendment  more  dis- 
cretion than  he  would  have  under  the 
last  amendment. 

The  third  change  is  that  this  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  which 
would  make  a  strong  statement  by  the 
Senate  yet  would  not  have  the  binding 
figtxre  that  was  in  yesterday's  amend- 
ment. 

The  fourth  change  is  that  the 
amendment  would  establish  a  biparti 
san  review  board  for  the  purpose  of 
prescreening  all  potential  nominees 
for  the  post  of  ambassador  and  that 
the  members  of  such  a  board  would  be 
selected  in  consultation  with  the 
Senate  leadership  in  both  parties. 

Let  me  briefly,  Mr.  President,  dis- 
cuss yesterday's  debate  and  discuss 
this  new  approach  to  the  problem. 

To  begin  with,  yesterday  I  found  it 
surprising  that  there  was  conspicuous- 
ly little  defense  of  the  actual  pattern 
of  nominations  for  these  high-ranking 
positions.  Perhaps  that  is  because  all 
of  us  in  both  parties  really  are  uneasy 
and  embarrassed  by  the  kinds  of  ap- 
pointments that  have  been  made  in 
the  last  few  months.  If  so.  that  is  reas- 


suring because  we  should  have  those 
feelings.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  the 
occasional  candidate  whose  credentials 
are  grossly  inadequate.  It  is  our  real- 
ization that  the  well  being  of  our 
country  really  does  depend  more  on 
the  astuteness  of  our  diplomats  now 
than  at  any  time  since  the  very  earli- 
est days  of  the  Republic.  Not  since 
then  have  we  been  so  vulnerable  in 
our  lives  here  to  decisions  taken  in 
other  capitals  around  the  world. 

We  also  realize  that  American  inter- 
ests can  be  strongly  affected  not  just 
by  events  in  the  major  power  centers 
but  in  smaller  countries  as  well.  Our 
ability  to  deal  with  the  drug  trade,  for 
example,  depends  upon  the  good  will 
and  cooperation  of  the  Caribbean  de- 
mocracies. Increasingly,  we  know  that 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  inconse- 
quential places  in  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  many  of 
my  colleagues  share  all  these  percep- 
tions, most  felt  that  the  proposed 
remedy  was  too  severe.  Some  felt  that 
we  simply  should  not  constrain  politi- 
cal appointments  to  a  percentage  of 
the  total.  Others  thought  that  the 
stated  percentage  in  the  amendment 
was  too  severe.  Quite  a  few  believed 
that  the  issue  is  not  whether  an  ap- 
pointment is  political  as  such  but, 
rather,  the  quality  of  the  appoint- 
ment. Many  felt  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  address  this  problem  by 
changing  its  own  practices;  for  exam- 
ple, by  rejecting  a  few  inferior  nomi- 
nations rather  than  by  trying  to 
impose  change  on  the  President. 

Let  me  address  those  points.  First  of 
all.  AS  I  said  on  the  floor  yesterday, 
the  President  does  not  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  place  whomever  he 
wishes  in  positions  of  authority  with- 
out interference  from  the  Congress. 
That  point  was  made  in  law  when  the 
civil  service  was  created.  The  same 
debate  took  place  then  at  a  time  when 
there  was  unprecedented  abuse  in 
using  patronage  for  filling  virtually 
every  position  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. The  civil  service  was  established 
by  the  Congress  and  this  innovation 
curtailed  the  previous  custom  of  Presi- 
dents in  using  patronage  throughout 
the  executive  branch. 

Congress  clearly  has  constitutional 
authority  of  the  broadest  kind  to 
make  rules  for  the  Government  and  it 
has  used  that  authority  long  and  often 
even  in  the  matter  of  diplomatic  as- 
signments. 

Second,  as  for  the  issue  of  a  cap  at 
15  percent  rather  than  some  higher 
number,  I  said  yesterday  that  the 
number  chosen  in  the  previous  amend- 
ment was  based  on  a  rough-cut  view  of 
practices  in  the  civil  service  and  that  I 
was  open  to  alternatives. 

Although  colleagues  who  may  have 
read  the  recent  Thomas  Commission 
report  will  note  a  call  there  for  cap- 
ping political  appointments  at  12  per- 
cent, 12  percent  of  a  somewhat  larger 


bsise.  historically  the  Foreign  Service 
has  done  no  better  In  modem  times 
than  about  70  percent  of  ambassadori- 
al positions  and  that  was  under  the 
Carter  administration.  So  perhaps  the 
cap  should  be  set  at  30  percent.  That 
would  be  better  than  things  have  been 
for  a  long  time. 

I  certainly  agree  with  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  said  that  part  of  the 
solution  is  for  the  Senate  to  become 
less  tolerant  of  blatantly  inferior 
nominations.  But  even  were  we  to  do 
so  and  to  more  or  less  predictably  turn 
those  nominations  down.  It  would  only 
be  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem  we 
face.  It  is  not  just  the  problem  of  the 
occasional  candidate  who  is  grossly  In- 
appropriate. It  is  the  long-term  effect 
of  having  a  large  proportion  of  key  as- 
signments preempted  by  political  ap- 
pointees, this  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Nation's  requirement  for  a  solid  corps 
of  professional  diplomats. 

This  cannot  be  addressed  by  greater 
selectivity  in  the  Senate.  It  needs  a 
change  of  policy. 

At  suiy  rate.  I  rise  today  to  offer  a 
kinder  and  gentler  alternative  in  the 
form  not  of  a  hard  cap  of  30  percent, 
much  less  15  percent,  but  rather  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  which 
calls  upon  the  President  to  do  two 
things:  First,  to  aim  for  a  maximum  of 
30  percent  political  appointments  to 
ambassadorial  positions:  less  if  possi- 
ble, but  a  maximvmi  of  30  percent. 
Second,  to  create  a  bipartisan  review 
panel  whose  members  would  be  select- 
ed in  consultation  with  Senate  leader- 
ship for  the  purpose  of  prescreening 
all  potential  nominees  for  the  position 
of  ambassador  and  of  advising  the 
President  on  these.  The  precedent  for 
such  a  panel  was  set  in  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  very  strongly 
that  if  it  were  established  and  made  to 
work  well  it  would  indeed  be  a  service 
to  the  country. 

So.  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  ask  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  It  does  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  a  guidance  that  is  higher 
and  more  flexible  than  the  one  in  yes- 
terday's amendment.  It  does  limit  the 
guidelines'  application  to  ambassadori- 
al appointments  and  not  to  positions 
within  the  State  Department.  And  fur- 
ther. It  would  establish  this  bipartisan 
commission  to  assist  the  President  and 
the  Senate  in  Its  review  of  Presidential 
nominations  in  the  task  of  selecting 
quality  individuals  with  exijerience 
and  ability  of  a  kind  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  Nation's  business  overseas. 

(Mr.  B"VTID  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 


Mr.  SANFORD.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  is  proposing  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  act  on  the  credentials  and 
propriety  of  appointments  as  ambassa- 
dors? Is  that  part  of  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  GORE.  This  calls  upon  the 
President  to  establish  a  bipartisan 
review  t>oard  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
screening potential  nominess  for  the 
post  of  ambassador,  with  the  members 
of  such  board  selected  in  consultation 
with  the  Senate  leadership  of  both 
parties. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  there  might  be  a  possibility 
that  that  would  preempt  the  present 
responsibilities  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  no  way.  This  would 
take  place  well  prior  to  the  sending  of 
a  nomination. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Then  it  would  be 
presumed,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
having  had  Memt>ers  of  this  body  on 
the  screening  committee,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  rubber  stamp  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  No.  That  is  not  the  in- 
tention at  all. 

Presently,  for  example,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  receives  nominees  to 
the  Federal  bench.  It  is  common  prac- 
tice for  nominees  to  be  reviewed  by  a 
board  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, for  example,  and  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  often  said 
that  In  fulfilling  their  responsibilities 
to  the  Senate,  in  helping  the  Senate 
discharge  its  responslblltiies  under  the 
Constitution,  they  have  found  it  very 
useful  to  have  the  review  of  the 
screening  panel  in  judging  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  nominee. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  procedure  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
is  purely  advisory.  It  may  be  accepted 
and  It  may  not.  But  that  is  not  made 
up  of  Senators.  Here  we  are  creating 
another  senatorial  body  to  do  what,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  charged  with  doing  and 
that  is  to  screen  nominees  and  to  ap- 
prove nominees.  I  could  support  this 
bill  except  for  this  provision. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  further,  I  believe  there  is  an  in- 
advertent misunderstanding  about  the 
nature  of  the  review  board.  It  is  not  a 
senatorial  body  made  up  of  Senators 
to  pass  on  the  suitability  of  nominees. 
Not  at  all. 

This  is  a  board  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  selection  before  that  selec- 
tion Is  made  and  before  the  nominee 
so  selected  Is  sent  to  the  Senate.  The 
board  would  not  be  made  up  of  Sena- 
tors. It  would  be  made  up.  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Senate  leadership  of 
both  parties,  of  Individuals  selected  by 
the  President  to  advise  him  or  her  on 
the  qualifications  of  nominations  that 
he  would  then  send  to  the  Senate  and 
then  the  Senate  would  continue  to  dis- 


charge  its   responsibilities   using   the 
same  procedures  as  it  currently  uses. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  accept  such  a  restriction 
on  his  appointive  powers? 

Mr.  GORE.  First  of  all,  it  Is  not  a  re- 
striction in  any  way.  It  is  advisory  in 
nature. 

This  amendment  calls  upon  the 
President  to  set  up  such  an  advisory 
board,  and  there  is  precedent  for  such 
a  board.  Such  a  board  was  used  in  the 
Carter  administration.  Many  believe 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  board  rep- 
resented one  of  the  reasons  why  there 
was  the  highest  percentage  of  profes- 
sional appointments  to  the  diplomatic 
service  dunng  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  not  a  restriction  on  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  appoint.  It  is  advisory 
in  nature. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Well,  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me  one  comment  as  distin- 
guished from  a  question.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  F*resident  has  the  author- 
ity now  to  seek  all  of  the  advice  that 
he  wants;  that  he  would  take  very  un- 
kindly toward  the  Senate's  telling  him 
that  he  had  to  have  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  me  that  the  advice 
of  that  advisory  committee,  having 
had  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
Senate,  would  pretty  much  preclude 
any  real  function  for  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  dealing  with  am- 
bassadorial appointments,  which  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  that  committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  the  impact  of  the  amendment  in 
those  terms  at  all.  Let  us  review  the 
record  one  more  time  which  leads  to 
the  debate  on  remedies  for  the  prob- 
lem that  we  are  discussing  here.  Am- 
bassadorial appointments  are,  in 
effect,  being  sold  to  the  people  who 
make  the  largest  political  campaign 
contributions.  That  hurts  the  national 
interest.  There  is  an  imprecedented 
abuse  of  that  particular  practice  going 
on  rtght  now. 

Are  we  concerned  enough  about  it  to 
do  anything?  We  are  in  the  political 
arena  and  we  are  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  political  campaign  con- 
tributors. So  we  are  not  babes  in  the 
woods.  We  know  exactly  what  is  going 
on  in  our  diplomatic  service  right  now. 

We  had  a  potential  ambassador  who 
made  large  contributions  to  the  in- 
cumbent President  when  this  Presi- 
dent was  a  candidate  who,  evidently, 
had  such  assurances  that  she  could  be 
an  ambassador  as  a  result  of  those 
campaign  contributions  that  she  went 
out  shopping  to  see  to  which  country 
she  would  prefer  to  go  to  represent 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

She  looked  at  the  school  systems  in 
the  capital  cities  of  various  countries 
to  see  where  her  children  would  be 
happiest.  Did  she  have  expertise  in  all 
of  the  countries  where  she  was  shop- 


ping for  the  lifestyle  that  she  would 
like  to  have  there?  Of  coiu^e  not.  How 
did  she  have  such  assurance  that  she 
could  pick  whatever  country  she 
wanted  on  this  list  and  go  and  live 
there?  Because  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dency, the  country  as  a  whole  has  ac- 
quiesced in  an  unprecedented  degree 
of  abuse  in  selling  off  the  diplomatic 
posts  that  are  important  as  this  coim- 
try  conducts  Its  relationships  with 
other  countries  around  the  world. 

We  are  part  of  a  global  commimity 
now,  a  global  economy  now.  We  have 
problems  that  are  international  in 
scope:  economic,  political,  strategic, 
environmental.  And  no  other  coimtry 
In  the  world  goes  about  the  conduct  of 
its  foreign  policy  the  way  we  do.  No 
other  cotintry  allows  the  person  elect- 
ed President  to  auction  off  the  diplo- 
matic positions  on  the  basis  of  who 
has  made  the  most  campaign  contribu- 
tions during  the  preceding  election 
campaign. 

It  Is  a  disgrace  that  we  allow  this. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Are 
we  going  to  remain  silent?  Look  at  the 
cartoon  by  the  distinguished  cartoon- 
ist Herblock  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post.  Look  at  the  editorials 
around  the  coimtry  on  this  question. 

We  are  politicians.  Maybe  that 
makes  us  less  willing  to  see  what  the 
problem  is.  Again,  let  me  note  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  political  appoint- 
ments to  ambassadorial  positions  that 
have  turned  out  to  be  great  appoint- 
ments. That  practice  can  continue 
under  this  amendment.  In  fact,  the 
President  can  continue  doing  what  he 
is  doing  right  now  under  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  hope  that  if  this  amend- 
ment passes  we  will  see  a  change,  be- 
cause the  Senate  will  be  on  record  as 
saying:  We  do  not  like  the  practice  of 
auctioning  off  ambassadorial  positions 
that  are  important  to  the  conduct  of 
America's  foreign  policy.  And  we  will 
see  a  commission  of  the  kind  that  was 
established  during  a  previous  adminis- 
tration to  give  the  President  some 
advice  on  the  qualifications  of  poten- 
tial nominees. 

Mr.  Presiderjt.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  what  is  going  on  today.  I  do  not 
think  It  is  right  and  I  think  we  have 
acquiesced  In  it,  and  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  serve  notice  today  that  we 
will  no  longer  routinely  acquiesce  In  it 
and  that  quite  apart  from  the  qualifi- 
cations of  individuals  nominees,  the 
overall  pattern  is  one  that  we  want  to 
see  changed. 

The  administration  itself,  in  reflec- 
tive moments.  Is  embarrassed  by  what 
they  are  doing.  One  of  their  senior  of- 
ficials was  quoted,  not  by  name,  but 
quoted  in  an  article  yesterday  as 
saying:  Well,  we  hope  by  the  end  of 
this  4  years  to  reach  a  much  higher 
level  of  professionalism  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  and  not  have  quite  so 
many    political    appointments.    They 
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luiow  it  is  wrong.  But  they  are  under 
pressure  from  their  campaign  contrib- 
utors. 

We  know  how  it  works,  Mr.  Presi 
dent.  The  finance  chairman  or  the 
campaign  manager  or  somebody  who 
has  been  raising  money  during  the 
campaign  gets  a  telephone  call  from  a 
big  contributor  who  says:  "I  would  like 
Belgium,"  or.  "I  would  like  Honduras,' 
or,   "I  would  like  some  other  country.' 

And  then  the  political  operative  calls 
up  somebody  in  the  policymaking  ap- 
paratus, or  even  the  President  himself. 
I  do  not  know  that,  but  I  know  basical 
ly  how  It  works  and  they  say.  Look, 
you  remember  so  and  so  gave  us  a  ton 
of  money  in  the  campaign  and  now  he 
or  she  wants  Belgium,  wants  to  be  our 
ambassador  there.  " 

The  response  might  be.  Well,  what 
qualifications?"  "Well.  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  gave  a  ton  of  money  " 

This  is  not  in  the  national  interest. 
Mr.  President.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
speak  up  and  do  something  about  it. 

There  are  basically  two  parts  of  this 
amendment.  One  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  percentage,  as  I  men 
tioned  before,  and  the  other  is  the  bi 
partisan  review  board.  I  note  the  con 
cems   expressed    by    one    of    my    col 
leagues.  I  have  been  in  consultations 
with  others.  I.  again,  ask  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  amendment.  So.  again,  Mr 
President,    I    really    hope    that    the 
Senate  can  go  on  record  today  as  being 
opposed  to  the  unprecedented  degree 
of  political  abuse  in  the  appointment 
of  ambassadors  who  are  so  important 
to  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relation.s 
of  this  country. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  290  TO  AMENDMENT  NO    2B» 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr  Gore] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  290  to 
amendment  numbered  289 

Al  the  appropriate  place  insert  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  limit  political  appointmenUs  to  the 
position  of  United  States  Ambassador  to  30 
percent,  as  a  means  to  promote  professional 
ism  in  American  diplomacy  " 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
second-degree  amendment  that  modi 
fies  the  pending  amendment  to  delete 
the  bipartisan  review  board.  I  think 
the  review  board  is  a  good  idea,  but  as 
a  way  of  gaining  support  for  the 
amendment  and  in  hopes  of  gaining  a 
majority  for  the  amendment,  I  ask  the 
adoption  of  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment modifying  It,  which  would  mean 
the  remaining  first-degree  sunendment 
is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  expression 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  limit  political  appoint- 


ments to  the  position  of  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  30  percent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  Gore  amendment  occur  at  12 
noon  today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered 
on  the  second-degree  amendment.  To 
which  amendment  does  the  Senator 
refer' 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Chair  is  correct.  We 
are  talking  about  the  second-degree 
amendment  The  yeas  aund  nays  have 
not  been  asked  for.  I  am  sure  the  spon- 
sor wants  them  asked  for. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  Gore  second-degree  amend- 
ment occur  at  12  noon. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  probably 
shall  not.  would  the  Senator  be  willing 
to  modify  that  to  no  later  than  12 
o  clock  because  people  who  are  now  at 
the  While  House  may  be  back  earlier. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  that  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  So 
what  IS  the  request? 

Mr.  PEL1-.  So  the  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing Gore  amendment  will  occur  no 
later  than  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  That 
IS  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Pell. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  four 
amendments  which  I  believe  are  ac- 
ceptable on  both  Sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cor^sent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL   The  Senator  is  quite  cor 
reel. 

^MENDMEPfT  NO.   29  1 

'  Purpose  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con 
Kress  concerning  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Soviet  Armenia  for  a  peaceful 
and  fair  settlement  to  the  dispute  over  Na 
grono-Karabagh ) 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell],   for   himself.  Mr    Simon.  Mr    Levin. 


Mr  Pressler,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Bumpiu. 
Mr  McCain,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  291. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

SUPPORT  rOR  THE  PEOPLE  Of  SOVIET  ARMENU 

<ai  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

'  1 1  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
strong  historical  and  cultural  ties  with  the 
people  of  Armenia. 

(2>  the  Armenian  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to  ethnic  discrimination,  cultural  op- 
pression and  economic  adversity. 

( 3 )  portions  of  Armenia  were  totally  dev- 
astated by  a  massive  earthquake  on  Etecem- 
ber  7.  1988.  where,  according  to  official 
Soviet  reports,  more  than  25.000  Armenians 
were  killed,  more  than  100.000  were  injured, 
more  than  500.000  were  left  homeless,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  were  or- 
phaned. 

(4)  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  strengthened  their  commit- 
ment to  Armenia  by  assisting  in  the  immedi- 
ate relief  effort  and  in  the  overall  recon- 
struction of  those  areas  affected  by  the 
earthquake. 

(5)  in  the  face  of  such  hardship  and  adver- 
sity, the  Armenian  people  continue  to  ex- 
hibit their  strong  will  and  resilience. 

(6)  the  current  status  of  the  region  of  Na- 
gorno-Karabagh  is  a  matter  of  concern  and 
contention  for  the  people  of  the  Armenian 
and  Azerbaijani  Soviet  Republics. 

(71  The  Soviet  Government  has  termed 
the  killings  of  Armenians  on  February  28- 
29.  1988.  in  Sumgait  Azerbelijan  "pogroms." 

( 8 1  the  Special  Administrative  Committee 
.set  up  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  stabilize 
the  Nagomo-Karabagh  region  has  proven 
ineffective  in  that  mission,  giving  rise  to 
further  dissatisfaction  among  the  Karabagh 
Armenians,  who  constitute  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  the  region. 

<9)  the  Karabagh  Committee,  spokesper- 
sons for  the  popular  movement  in  Armenia 
had  been  Jailed  for  nearly  six  months  l>efor< 
their  release  on  May  31.  1989. 

1 10)  continued  discrimination  against  Kar- 
abagh Armenians  and  the  uncertainty  about 
Nagomo-Karabagh  have  led  to  massive 
demonstrations  and  unrest  in  this  area  that 
are  continuing  to  this  day. 

ibi  Sense  op  the  Congress.- It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
should— 

1 1 1  continue  to  support  and  encourage  the 
reconstruction  effort  in  Armenia. 

( 2 )  encourage  Soviet  President  Gorbachev 
to  continue  a  dialogue  with  the  Armenian 
representatives  to  the  Soviet  Congreaa  of 
People's  Deputies. 

(3)  encourage  Soviet  President  Gorbachev 
to  engage  in  meaningful  discussions  with 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Na- 
gomo-Karabagh regarding  their  demands  of 
reunification  with  the  Armenian  homeland 
and  with  the  leadership  of  Armenia's  pro- 
democracy  E>opular  movement  which  in- 
cludes the  recently  released  Karabagh  Com- 
mittee. 

(4)  promote  in  its  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  an  equitable  settle- 
ment   to   the   dispute   over   Nagomo-Kara- 
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bagh,  which  fairly  reflects  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  region. 

(5)  urge  In  its  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  Investigations  of  the 
violence  against  Armenians  be  conducted  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  Soviet  judiciary,  aod 
that  those  responsible  for  the  killing  and 
bloodshed  l>e  identified  and  prosecuted. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Incorporates  the  text  of  a 
resolution  that  I  submitted  on  Friday. 
July  14,  along  with  Senators  Simon, 
Levin.  PRESSLfX,  Chafee,  BmcFERS, 
McCain,  and  Wilson. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
encourage  a  peaceful  and  equitable 
resolution  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Soviet  republics  of  Armenia  and 
Azerbaijan  over  the  status  of  the 
region  of  Nagomo-Karabagh.  The 
area  lies  south  of  the  Transcaucus 
mountains  and  has  been  administered 
by  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan,  despite 
the  fact  that  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  population  is  of  Armenian  descent. 

The  people  of  Armenia  wish  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  and  fair  settlement  to 
the  rioting  and  violence  that  the  dis- 
pute has  engendered.  The  amendment 
I  am  proposing  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  press  for  a  resolution  of  this 
matter  in  its  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  that  we  should  en- 
courage the  Soviet  Government  to 
meet  with  the  elected  representatives 
and  popular  leaders  of  the  area  in 
order  to  resolve  the  controversy  fairly; 
and  that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  support  the  recon- 
struction of  those  areas  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  in  Armenia  last  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  President,  the  dispute  over  Na- 
gomo-Karabagh has  cost  the  lives  of 
more  than  90  Soviet  citizens  during 
the  last  year.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  act  now.  Just  last  week,  press 
reports  stated  that  three  more  people 
were  killed  in  renewed  ethnic  strife, 
and  the  Armenian  community  in  the 
United  States  is  fearful  that  the  vio- 
lence will  continue  to  escalate. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its 
longstanding  relationship  with  Arme- 
tila,  has  a  responsibility  to  promote  an 
equitable  settlement  to  the  dispute. 
Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
UD  pleased  to  sign  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Pell  regarding  the 
situation  in  Nagomo-KarabaUi.  which 
Is  inhabited  both  by  Armenians  and 
Azerbaidjanls.  We  have  all  watched 
the  unfolding  situation  there  with 
concern.  The  violence  that  has  taken 


place,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Sum- 
gait, is  horrifying  testimony  to  the 
level  of  emotion  the  issue  excites  and 
to  its  potential  for  uncontrolled  escala- 
tion In  the  absence  of  wise  and  firm 
political  leadership. 

The  continuing  tension  in  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  is  all  the  more  alarming  in 
light  of  the  recent  rash  of  outbreaks 
of  nationality-based  violence  else- 
where in  the  Soviet  Union,  most  nota- 
bly in  the  Central  Asian  republics  and 
Georgia.  All  these  developments  dem- 
onstrate the  urgent  need  for  reasoned 
dialogue  between  the  parties  involved 
and  the  mediation  of  the  central  au- 
thorities. Clearly,  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship under  Mikhail  Gorbachev  under- 
stands the  seriousness  of  these  prob- 
lems and  we  will  be  closely  watching 
the  proceedings  of  the  special  Central 
Committee  Plenum  on  the  nationality 
issue  next  week. 

The  years  1988  and  1989  have  been 
extremely  difficult  years  for  Armeni- 
ans. Apart  from  the  agony  surround- 
ing Nagorno-Karabakh,  the  devastat- 
ing earthquake  in  December  1988  left 
thousands  dead,  injured,  homeless, 
and  bereaved.  The  hearts  of  all  Ameri- 
cans went  out  to  the  people  of  Arme- 
nia in  their  moment  of  grief  and  we 
continue  to  help  in  whatever  ways  we 
can  as  they  go  about  reconstructing 
their  lives. 

Sadly,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to 
prevent  such  natural  disasters.  We  can 
and  should,  however,  support  all  ef- 
forts to  approach  the  difficult  situa- 
tion in  Nagorno-Karabakh  in  ways 
that  offer  promise  of  finding  a  rea- 
soned and  balanced  outcome.  The 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Pell 
and  his  call  for  dialog  leading  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict over  Nagorno-Karabakh  is  espe- 
cially timely,  and  I  fully  support  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  291)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  293 

(Purpose:  To  enhance  the  capability  of  the 
E>ep&rtment  of  State  to  evacuate  United 
States  citizens) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  This  amend- 
ment is  offered  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Adams. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily. The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  for  Mr.  Adams,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  292. 

Mr.  PELT.,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  between  lines  5  and  6  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    127.    ENHANCEMENT  OF   EVACL'ATION   CAPA- 
BILITY. 

(a)  Section  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
4801(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'(5)  to  set  forth  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  safe 
and  efficient  evacuation  of  United  States 
Government  personnel,  their  dependents 
and  private  United  States  citizens  when 
their  lives  are  endangered  by  war,  civil 
unrest,  or  natural  disaster,  and" 

(b)  Section  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
4802)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (b)  and 
(c)  as  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(b)  Overseas  Evactjatiows.— The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  develop  and  implement 
policies  and  programs  to  provide  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  evacuation  of  Uiuted 
States  Government  personnel,  dependents 
and  private  Uruted  States  citizens  when 
their  lives  are  endangered.  Such  policies 
shall  include  measures  to  identify  high  risk 
areas  where  evacuation  may  be  necessary 
and,  where  appropriate,  providing  staff  to 
United  States  Government  missions  abroad 
to  assist  in  those  evacuations.  In  carrying 
out  these  responsibilities,  the  Secretary 
shall: 

(1)  develop  a  model  contingency  plan  for 
evacuation  of  personnel,  dependents  and 
United  States  citizens  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

(2)  develop  a  mechanism  whereby  Ameri- 
can citizens  can  voluntarily  request  to  be 
placed  on  a  list  in  order  to  l>e  contacted  in 
the  event  of  an  evacuation  or  which,  in  the 
event  of  an  evacuation,  can  maintain  infor- 
mation on  the  location  of  American  citizens 
in  high-risk  areas  submitted  by  their  rela- 
tives. 

(3)  assess  the  transportation  and  commu- 
nications resources  in  the  area  t>eing  evacu- 
ated and  determine  the  logistic  support 
needed  for  the  evacuation:  and 

(4)  develop  a  plan  for  coordinating  com- 
munications between  embassy  staff.  Depart- 
ment of  State  personnel  and  families  of  U.S. 
citizens  abroad  regarding  the  whereabouts 
of  those  citizens." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  enhance  the 
State  Department's  evacuation  capa- 
bilities during  an  emergency,  such  as 
the  recent  crisis  in  China.  I  believe  it 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
indeed  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  a^eeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  292)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEXL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  293 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desit  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration,  and  the 
laying  aside  of  the  amendment  that  is 
before  us. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 
PkixI.  for  Mr.  Cranston,  proposps  an 
amendment  numbered  293. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  to  end  of  bills.  1160: 

SEt  I.MPORTAT10N  Or  CERTAIN  DEfENSE  ARTI 

CLES  FROM  P01.A.VD  AM)  HI  N(;ARY 

(a)  Permissible  Imports.— The  authorities 
of  section  38  of  the  Defense  Trade  and 
Export  Control  Act  may  not  be  used  to  pro 
hiblt  the  importation  into  the  United 
States,  by  a  museum  or  educational  in.stitu 
tion  described  in  subsection  (b).  of  any  de 
ferjse  article  from  Hungary  or  Poland  if  it 

( 1 )  was  manufactured  at  least  25  years 
Ijefore  its  importation  into  the  United 
SUtes; 

(2)  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
before  June  30,  1989; 

(3)  has  been  disabled  so  that  no  weapon  or 
weapons  system  is  functional;  and 

(4)  is  used  only  for  display  to  the  public 
by  the  museum  or  educational  institution, 
for  education  puriXMes. 

(b)  Qualified  Mdsecms  and  Educational 
Institutions.— Subsection  (a)  applies  only 
to  a  museum  or  educational  institution  that 
is  described  in  section  501(c)<3)  of  the  Inter 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1988  and  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec 
tion.  the  term  "defense  article"  means  a  de- 
fense article  designated  under  section  38(a) 
of  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control 
Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  CramstonI.  It  is 
designed  to  allow  aircraft  more  than 
25  years  old  and  which  were  imported 
from  Himgary  and  Poland  before  June 
30,  1989,  to  be  used  by  museums.  This 
amendment,  too.  I  understand,  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  is  the  amendment 
involving  Soviet  aircraft;  is  that  cor- 
rect? Soviet  bloc. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Soviet  bloc. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  understand  has 
been  cleared  with  both  managers  of 
the  bill,  will  address  a  problem  en- 
countered by  the  Chino  Planes  of 
Fame  Air  Museum,  the  oldest,  inde- 
pendent, nonprofit  flying  aviation 
museum  in  the  United  States,  located 
In  Chino.  CA. 

The  museum  has  a  collection  of  over 
70  aircraft,  including  many  famous 
planes  of  the  past  that  have  been  re- 
stored to  their  former  glory.  From  an 
1896  Chanute  glider  to  a  mock-up  of 
an  Apollo  space  capsule,  from  a  Japa- 
nese Zero  to  a  German  ME- 109.  the 
Chino  Air  Museum's  collection  spans 
international  aviation  history. 

Over  a  year  ago.  the  museum  pur- 
chased three  aircraft  from  Poland  and 
Hungary:  a  Soviet  Mig-15,  a  Soviet 
Mig-17.  and  a  Soviet-designed  AN-2  bi- 
plane. The  museum  was  thrilled  at  ac- 
quiring planes  from  Eastern  Europe  to 
add  to  its  collection.  Museum  volun- 
teers restored  the  planes,  similar  to 
planes  flown  against  United  States 
forces  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  the 
planes  are  displayed  prominently  in  a 
hangar.  The  planes  are  disarmed. 

All  the  paperwork  for  these  pur- 
chases was  handled  by  a  customs  bro- 
kerage house  and  the  aircraft  were 
brought  into  the  country  without 
problem.  Now.  however,  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  has 
come  forward  and  determined  that  the 
aircraft  were  imported  illegally  be- 
cause they  are  from  Hungary  and 
Poland.  Unfoitunately.  the  Defense 
Trade  and  Export  Control  Act  prohib- 
its the  importation  of  military  aircraft 
from  certain  countries,  including 
Poland  and  Hungary.  The  Bureau  is 
asking  the  museum  to  dispose  of  the 
aircraft. 

Customs  officials  have  conceded 
that  they  made  a  technical  error  when 
they  allowed  the  planes  into  the  coun- 
try in  the  first  place.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  planes  are  now 
here.  They  are  prominently  on  display 
and  they  serve  an  important  educa- 
tional purpose. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  allow  the  Chino  Air  Museum  to 
retain  its  aircraft.  It  does  not  overturn 
our  munitions  control  regulations,  nor 
are  we  setting  a  precedent  for  private 
collectors  to  argue  for  future  imports 
of  restricted  munitions.  The  amend- 
ment explicitly  makes  an  exception 
for  museums  or  educational  institu- 
tions that  have  imported  defense  arti- 
cles, if  the  articles  are  at  least  25  years 
old  and  were  imported  before  June  30. 
1989. 

The  Chino  Air  Museum  has  brought 
joy  to  thousands  who  have  marveled 
at  the  history  of  flight  and  have 
learned  about  the  role  of  aircraft  in 
our  own  history.  In  order  to  help  fur- 
ther this  effort  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  293)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  304 

( Purpose:  Relating  to  Burmese  refugees  and 
conditions  in  Burma) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  pending 
amendments  are  laid  aside.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  PELL.  This  amendment  is  of- 
fered then  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  for  Mr.  Moynihan.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  294. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  71.  line  8.  insert  "and  Burmese" 
after  "Tibetans". 

On  page  71.  line  11.  after  "Tibet"  insert  ". 
smd  not  less  than  IS  scholarships  shall  be 
made  to  Burmese  students  and  professionals 
who  are  outside  Burma". 

On  page  93.  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following: 

(g)  Allocation  of  Funds.- Of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
section  104  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
'Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance", 
$250,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assist- 
ance to  displaced  Burmese  in  India  and 
Thailand. 

On  page  94.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC      504      REPORT     REGARDING     BL'RlMESE    STT- 
DENTS. 

(a)  The  Attorney  General.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  im- 
migration policy  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding Burmese  pro-democracy  protesters 
who  have  fled  from  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Burma  and  are  now  located  In 
border  camps  or  inside  Thailand.  Specifical- 
ly, the  report  shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  such   persons  in  border  camps  in 
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Burma,  inside  Thailand,  and  In  third  coun- 
tries; 

(2)  the  number  of  visas,  parole  applica- 
tions, and  approvals  for  such  persons  by 
United  States  authorities,  and  precedents 
for  increasing  such  visa  and  parole  applica- 
tions in  such  circumstances; 

(3)  the  immigration  policy  of  Thailand 
and  other  countries  from  which  such  per- 
sons have  sought  inmiigration  assistance: 

(4)  the  involvement  of  International  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees,  In  meeting  the 
residency  needs  of  such  persons:  and 

(5)  the  involvement  of  the  United  States, 
other  countries,  and  international  organiza- 
tions in  meeting  the  humanitarian  needs  of 
such  persons. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  recom- 
mend in  the  report  any  legislative  changes 
he  deems  appropriate  to  meet  the  asylum, 
refugee,  parole,  or  visa  status  needs  of  such 
persons. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "pro- 
democracy  protester"  means  any  person 
who  has  fled  from  the  current  military 
regime  of  Burma  since  the  outbreak  of  pro- 
democracy  demonstrations  in  Burma  in 
1988. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

8EC.  »IS.  EXPRESSING  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS FOR  FREE  AND  FAIR  ELEC- 
TIONS IN  BURMA. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  General  Ne  Win  overthrew  a  demo- 
cratically elected  government  in  1962,  and 
established  the  Burma  Socialist  Program 
Party  which  ruled  Burma  until  September 
1988.  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  military 
junta  which  continues  to  rule  Burma: 

(2)  the  Government  of  Burma  has  fol- 
lowed the  "Burmese  Road  to  Socialism" 
from  1962  until  April  1989.  a  policy  which 
has  resulted  in  the  Indiscriminate  seiztire  of 
private  property,  the  demonetization  of  cur- 
rency, and  economic  hardship  for  the  Bur- 
mese people; 

(3)  on  July  23.  1988.  General  Ne  Win. 
called  for  a  transition  to  a  multi-party 
system  of  government; 

(4)  on  July  17.  General  Sein  Lwin  became 
President  of  Burma,  and  popular  demcm- 
strations  erupted  throughout  the  country 
against  his  rule  and  his  rejection  of  a  refer- 
endum on  a  multi-party  system  of  govern- 
ment; 

(5)  on  August  3,  1988,  General  Sein  Lwin 
declared  martial  law  in  Burma,  imposing  a 
curfew,  press  censorship,  closing  schools, 
and  banning  meetings  of  more  than  5  per- 
sons; 

(6)  on  August  8.  1988.  the  Burmese  Army 
opened  fire  on  peaceful  demonstrators  In 
Rangoon  and  other  cities,  killing  many  hun- 
dreds of  persons; 

(7)  on  August  11,  1988,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously adopted  Senate  Resolution  464,  con- 
demning the  Government  of  Burma  for 
gross  human  rights  violations: 

(8)  on  September  7,  1988.  the  House  of 
Representatives  unanimously  adopted 
House  Resolution  529,  urging  the  restora- 
tion of  democratic  government  in  Burma: 

(9)  on  September  18,  1988,  General  Saw 
Maung  took  power  in  Burma,  establishing  a 
military  junta  and  ordering  the  Burmese 
Army  to  kill  many  hundreds  of  additional 
peaceful  protesters,  until  such  protests  were 
forcibly  halted: 

(10)  the  United  SUtes,  Canada,  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  Australia,  and  Japan. 
have  withheld  aid  from  the  Government  of 
Burma  to  protest  the  gross  violations  of 


hiunan  rights  and  to  urge  political  and  eco- 
nomic reform: 

(11)  on  February  28,  1989.  the  President 
decertified  Burma  as  a  nation  taking  ade- 
quate steps  to  control  narcotic  trafficking; 

(12)  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Conmussion  adopted  a  resolution  on  March 
8,  1989,  expressing  concern  about  human 
rights  violations  in  Burma: 

(13)  on  April  13,  1989,  the  President  sus- 
pended trade  benefits  for  Burma  under  the 
Generalizeo  System  of  Preferences  program 
because  of  worker  rights  violations; 

(14)  approximately  6.000  protesters,  stu- 
dents, monks,  and  other  civilians,  sought 
refuge  in  the  border  camps  of  the  National 
Democratic  Front  which  represents  ethnic 
minority  insurgents,  and  in  Thailand  and 
India: 

(15)  Amnesty  International  has  reported 
that  the  Government  of  Burma  continues  to 
arrest,  torture,  and  kill  civilian  opponents: 

(16)  in  May  1989.  the  Government  of 
Burma  refused  an  offer  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  to  mediate  an  end  to  the 
civil  war  with  the  Democratic  Alliance  of 
Burma,  which  represents  the  ethnic  minori- 
ties and  the  armed  Burmese  opposition; 

(17)  the  Government  of  Burma  announced 
in  February  1989  that  elections  would  be 
held  by  May  1990.  but  has  refused  offers  of 
electoral  assistance  planning  from  Thailand 
and  rejected  foreign  observers: 

(18)  martial  law  remains  in  effect  and  op- 
position parties  are  prevented  from  freely 
organizing  for  elections,  and  Daw  Aung  Suu 
Kyi  of  the  National  League  for  Democracy 
has  been  subject  to  harassment,  arrest,  and 
threats  of  death  by  the  Government  of 
Burma  and  the  Burmese  Army. 

(b)  Policy.— In  recognition  of  the  violence 
and  denial  of  human  rights  in  Burma  and 
the  need  for  free  and  fair  elections,  the 
Congress— 

(1)  condemns  the  continued  killings,  tor- 
ture, arrests,  and  denial  of  human  and  civil 
rights  by  the  Government  of  Burma,  and 
calls  for  an  immediate  halt  to  them; 

(2)  expresses  its  support  for  an  end  to 
martial  law  in  Burma,  for  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions to  be  held  before  the  end  of  May  1990. 
and  for  the  transfer  of  power  to  an  elected 
civilian  government; 

(3)  calls  upon  all  nations  to  withhold  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  Burma  until 
a  democratic  govenunent  assumes  power  in 
Burma; 

(4)  voices  its  strong  support  for  the  [>eople 
of  Burma  and  its  admiration  for  their  cour- 
age; 

(5)  urges  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  Burma; 
and 

(6)  calls  upon  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Burma,  and 
the  United  States  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  to— 

(A)  publicly  condemn  the  killings,  torture. 
and  arrests  that  continue  in  Burma; 

(B)  encourage  the  restoration  of  democra- 
cy and  free  and  fair  elections  by  May  1990, 
including  the  provision  for  international  ob- 
servers for  such  elections; 

(C)  continue  to  withhold  all  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Burma  until  the  holding 
of  free  and  fair  elections  and  the  restoration 
of  democracy,  and  urge  all  other  ruitions  to 
do  the  same; 

(D)  seek  a  mediated  end  to  the  civil  war  in 
Burma,  including  the  involvement  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  countries  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations,  and 
other  interested  parties;  and 


(E)  provide  hiunanitarian  resettlement  as- 
sistance to  the  refugees  from  Biuma  now  in 
Thailand  and  India. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  quite  1  year  ago  that  events  in 
Burma  seized  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  literally  millions 
of  people  began  spontaneous  peaceful 
protests  against  the  continued  rule  of 
Gen.  Ne  Win  and  the  Bunna  Socialist 
Program  Party.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  what  recently  occurred  in 
China  had  already  hi^jpened  in 
Burma.  Students  and  monks  led  the 
entire  population  in  an  effort  to  bring 
democracy  to  Burma. 

These  efforts  were  met  with  bullets 
from  the  Burmese  Army  last  August. 
The  Senate  proudly  stood  with  the 
Burmese  people  at  that  time  and 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  of 
condemnation,  expressing  its  outrage 
at  the  slaughter.  The  Burmese  people 
continued  their  efforts  until  in  Sep- 
tember a  military  junta  established 
control,  ending  any  facade  of  civilian 
authority,  and  mercilessly  guimed 
down  protesters  until  they  left  the 
streets  of  Burma's  cities. 

Killings,  torture,  and  arrests  contin- 
ue until  now.  Martial  law  remains  in 
effect.  Schools  remain  closed.  Press 
censorship  is  complete.  Indeed,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  on  Tuesday 
that  tensions  are  increasing  and  there 
is  a  growing  fear  of  another  outbreak 
of  military  violence. 

One  ray  of  hope  does  exist:  the  mili- 
tary has  promised  free  elections  by 
May  1990.  Our  goal  must  be  to  hold 
them  to  that  promise.  Albeit  the  gov- 
erning junta  has  lately  seemed  to  back 
away  even  from  this  commitment— not 
that  the  actions  of  dictators  can  sur- 
prise us— and  now  suggest  the  elec- 
tions will  be  only  for  an  assembly  to 
write  a  new  constitution  and  not  a  real 
transfer  in  power.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  do  all  that  we  can  to  insist  on  a 
genuine  return  to  civilian  and  demo- 
cratic rule. 

Meanwhile,  a  civil  war  is  being 
waged  against  Burma's  ethnic  minori- 
ties, whose  struggle  has  provided 
ample  practice  for  the  brutality  that 
the  Burmese  Army  turned  against  the 
majority  ethnic  Burman  population  to 
quell  their  demonstrations.  The  civil 
war  now  includes  Burmans  as  well, 
since  thousands  of  students  fled  to  the 
minority-controlled  regions  and  have 
established  common  purpose  with 
them  under  the  Demcxtratic  Alliance 
of  Burma— seeking  a  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy and  a  federal  union. 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  correct.  The  adminis- 
tration has  suspended  aU  aid  to  the 
Govenunent  of  Burma— and  has  en- 
couraged all  other  nations  to  do  the 
same.  President  Bush  has  recognized 
the  futility  of  antinarcotics  coopera- 
tion with  a  government  that  murders 
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its  own  people,  and  has  decertified 
Burma.  In  fact,  it  would  surprise  me 
little  if  In  Ne  Win  we  have  long  been 
dealing  with  an  Asian  Noriega.  A  dic- 
tator determined  to  enrich  himself 
and  his  military  commanders  through 
drug  corruption,  while  turning  U.S. 
eradication  assistance  against  minority 
armies  and  populations  opposed  to  his 
rule. 

Indeed,  it  has  long  seemed  clear  to 
me  that  until  the  civil  war  is  resolved 
in  Burma,  and  political  authority  is  re- 
stored to  the  minority  regions  which 
are  the  source  of  Burma's  opium,  no 
antinarcotics  assistance  will  prove  ef- 
fective. Opium  production  in  Burma 
has  increased  dramatically  during  the 
decade  long  period  of  our  involvement. 
And  we  have  sided  with  a  Communist 
military  dictatorship  against  pro- West- 
em  minorities  who  fought  bravely 
with  us  during  World  War  11.  Fortu- 
nately, the  President's  decertification 
has  finally  ended  our  participation  in 
the  Burmese  civil  war. 

The  administration  has  also  taken 
positive  steps  to  impose  trade  sanc- 
tions on  Burma  for  its  woeful  human 
rights  record— Burma  was  suspended 
from  the  Generalized  System  of  Pref- 
erences Program  for  worker  rights  vio- 
lations. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  other  na- 
tions have  unfortunately  sought  to 
make  quick  profits  from  the  despera- 
tion of  the  Burmese  junta.  Lucrative 
logging,  fishing  and  mineral  rights 
have  been  offered  at  discount  prices 
by  the  regime  to  firms  from  Thailand. 
Singapore,  South  Korea,  Malaysia, 
Hong  Kong,  Australia,  and  Japan.  The 
Burmese  Government  is  stealing  the 
resources  of  the  Burmese  people.  Des- 
perate for  cash  to  buy  arms  and  feed 
its  troops,  the  Burmese  regime  has 
sadly  found  willing  partners  to  the 
rape  of  the  country. 

The  administration  should  speak  out 
more  forcefully  against  these  prac- 
tices—-they  not  only  make  foreign 
firms  partners  in  the  oppression  of  the 
Burmese  people,  they  threaten  to 
hasten  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
regions  few  remaining  rain  forests. 

How  is  it  that  the  Thai  Government 
can  ban  teak  logging  in  Thailand  be- 
cause of  the  severe  ecological  damage 
that  it  has  caused,  and  then  rush  in  to 
Burma  to  repeat  the  mistake?  In  an 
editorial  of  March  9.  1989.  The  Nation 
newspaper  of  Bangkok  asked  the  same 
question.  And  the  World  Rainforest 
Movement  based  in  Malaysia,  among 
other  groups,  has  expressed  deep  con- 
cern about  the  logging  in  Burma.  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  ban 
the  United  States  importation  of  teak 
and  fish  products  from  Burma,  and  I 
intend  to  offer  it  to  the  first  oppro- 
priate  trade  legislation  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

In  the  meantime,  if  there  can  be  any 
doubt  about  the  feeling  of  the  Bur- 
mese people,  we  should  listen  to  Daw 


Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  the  leader  of  the 
main  opposition  National  League  for 
Democracy,  who  has  called  for  the  sus- 
pension of  all  trade  and  economic  rela- 
tions with  Burma  until  the  regime 
holds  the  promised  free  elections. 
Dialog  with  the  regime,  yes.  Trade  and 
assistance,  no.  The  benefits  will  only 
be  stolen  from  the  people. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  need  to 
take  some  concrete  steps  to  demon- 
strate our  support  for  the  aspirations 
of  the  students  of  Burma  who  have 
showed  such  inspiring  courage.  The 
amendment  that  I  offer  today  pro- 
vides a  further  statement  of  support. 
And  it  calls  upon  the  administration  to 
do  the  same.  It  also  offers  a  little 
more.  Above  all.  it  recognizes  that 
more  must  be  done  for  the  brave  stu- 
dent-led protesters  who  remain  in 
border  camps.  They  have  suffered 
hunger,  disease,  and  death.  But.  as  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  June  30, 
titled  "Burmese  Heroes,  Faithless 
Friends.  "  said,  they  have  not  received 
the  support  they  deserve. 

Therefore.  I  would  ask  that  $250,000 
m  refugee  assistance  be  earmarked  for 
Burmese  protesters  who  are  now  to  be 
found  in  Thailand.  India  and  border 
camps  under  the  protection  of  the 
ethnic  minorities. 

In  addition.  I  would  ask  that  15 
.scholarships  be  made  available 
through  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  Burmese  students  and 
professionals  now  outside  Burma  be- 
cause of  their  prodemocracy  activities. 

I  would  also  ask  that  a  report  be  re- 
quested from  the  Attorney  General 
and  Secretary  of  State  on  our  immi- 
gration policy  toward  these  Burmese 
protesters.  This  is  the  same  provision 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the 
immigration  bill  considered  last  week. 
So  far.  it  appears  that  we  have  not  of- 
fered them  any  help  at  all.  And  to  be 
true  to  our  principles,  we  can  not  do 
less  for  them  than  we  have  for  the  stu- 
dents of  China.  They  too  took  their  in- 
spiration from  American  democracy. 
And  it  is  time  we  return  their  faith  in 
us. 

Mr.  President,  today.  July  19.  is  Mar- 
tyrs Day  in  Burma,  a  holiday  com- 
memorating the  assassination  of  Aung 
San.  Burma's  independence  leader, 
and  the  father  of  Daw  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi.  the  current  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement  in  Burma.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  is  the  last  Martyrs  Day 
that  all  of  the  Burmese  peoples  will 
see  without  their  true  independence 
and  freedom  from  dictatorship  and  vi- 
olence. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  expresses  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  for  free  auid  fair  elections 
in  Burma  and  provides  scholarships 
for  students  from  Burma.  I  under- 
stand this  amendment  too  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides.  I  would  like  to 
t>e  added  as  a  cosponsor. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  cleared  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  294)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  it  be  in  order  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  which  he  will  re: 
quest  a  rollcall  vote,  and  that  that 
rollcall  vote  occur  subsequent  to  the 
rollcall  vote  on  the  Gore  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  that  it  be  in  order 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  All 
right.  Could  we  proceed  with  that  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  the  pending 
amendments  are  laid  aside. 

Mr.  PELL.  Right.  Until  we  have  had 
a  chance  to  look  at  the  amendment— I 
would  like  to  see  it— I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  hold  off  requesting  that  we 
consider  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Chair  act  on  my  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Will  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na repeat  the  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  glad  to,  Mr. 
President.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  desires  to  call  up  an 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
first,  that  the  pending  amendments, 
all  three  of  them— all  four  of  them  ac- 
tually—be laid  aside  temporarily,  that 
he  be  permitted  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment, that  he  he  permitted  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  vote  on  the  Mack 
amendment  would  occur  subsequent  to 
the  vote  on  the  Gore  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  The  pending  amendments  are 
set  aside  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest, and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMZHDlfEirT  NO.  396 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  regarding  policy  toward  Cuba) 
Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  for 
himself.  Mr.  Dolk.  and  Mr.  D'Amato.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  295. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  145.  after  line  22.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  S15.  POLICY  TOWARD  Cl'BA. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  after  30  years.  Fidel  Castro  has  failed 
to  recognize  the  basic  human  rights,  aspira- 
tions, and  freedoms  of  the  Cuban  people; 

(2)  oppressive  government  policies  and 
economic  mismanagement  have  increased 
the  suffering  and  hardship  on  the  people  of 
Cuba; 

(3)  the  Cuban  people  should  be  allowed  to 
express  their  view  on  their  country's  politi- 
cal future,  that  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party  should  permit  a  plebiscite,  by  a  secret 
"yes/no"  ballot,  of  the  people's  approval  or 
rejection  of  Castro's  continued  rule; 

(4)  in  order  to  guarantee  an  open  and 
honest  plebiscite,  the  government  of  Cuba 
should  meet  the  following  conditions— 

(A)  allow  opposition  and  human  rights 
groups  to  organize  publicly  and  repeal  all 
laws  curtailing  freedom  of  expression  and  of 
assembly: 

(B)  grant  all  opposition  groups  equal 
access  to  national  press,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion media; 

(C>  release  all  political  prisoners;  and 
(D)  invite  a  neutral,  international  commis- 
sion to  oversee  the  voting  and  ensure  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  results; 

(5)  should  the  'no"  vote  on  Castro's  rule 
prevail,  the  regime  would  respect  the  will  of 
the  people.  Initiate  a  period  of  democratic 
openness,  and  hold  prompt  national  elec- 
tions through  which  the  Cuban  people 
would  freely  choose  their  leaders;  and 

(6)  normalized  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  SUtes  and  Cuba 
should  one  day  be  restored,  and  that  a 
democratic  Cuban  Government  elected  by 
all  the  people  must  be  an  essential  condition 
(or  such  normalization. 

On  page  5.  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  914,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"Sec.  915.  Policy  toward  Cuba.". 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  Is  it  nec- 
essary for  me  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time,  or  was  it  covered  by 
unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No. 
it  is  not  covered.  The  Senator  may  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  suf  f  icent  second. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  immense 
changes  that  have  taken  place  around 
the  world  over  the  last  several  years, 
to  the  point  where  many  of  us  are 
looking  at  the  decade  of  the  1990's 
being  the  decade  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. We  have  seen  the  election  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  Congress  in 
Moscow  in  which  Gorbachev  and  the 
KGB  have  been  under  very  tough 
questioning  from  that  Congress.  We 
have  seen  the  elections  in  Poland  and 
Hungary,  the  sharing  of  power  in 
Poland,  the  removing  of  the  fence  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Austria.  Gorba- 
chev pushing  for  his  ideas  of  glasnost 
and  perestroika.  We  have  seen  a  free 
and  open  election  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  transfer  of  power  from  one  party 
to  another  party.  We  have  seen  a  pleb- 
iscite in  Chile  where  the  people  in 
Chile  were  able  to  express  their  feel- 
ings, and  we  have  seen  now  that  Pino- 
chet has  been  defeated  and  is  prepar- 
ing to  step  down. 

While  all  these  changes  are  taking 
place,  there  is  one  leader  of  one  coun- 
try that  appears  not  to  recognize  this 
change,  this  wave  of  freedom  that  is 
sweeping  the  globe.  That  leader  is 
Fidel  Castro.  He  is  not  only  not  recog- 
nizing the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  world  but  he  is  failing  to 
understand  the  failures  of  his  own 
policies,  his  own  leadership,  and  com- 
munism. 

The  economy  of  Cuba  is  in  a  sham- 
bles. He  is  unable  to  make  his  interna- 
tional payments.  The  U.N.  human 
rights  panel  has  issued  a  400-page 
report  indicating  the  human  rights 
violations  in  Cuba.  And  we  are  all  too 
well  aware  today  of  the  known  admis- 
sion on  the  part  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
his  Government  of  Cuba  of  involve- 
ment in  international  drug  trafficking. 
It  is  precisely  for  those  reasons  that 
I  have  offered  my  amendment  today 
which  is  calling  for  a  plebiscite  in 
Cuba,  in  essence  giving  the  Cuban 
people  the  opportunity  for  a  simple 
yes  or  no  with  respect  to  their  either 
support  or  rejection  of  Mr.  Castro  and 
his  policies.  Let  me  just  read  a  couple 
of  points  from  the  amendment. 
Paragraph  3: 

(3)  the  Cuban  people  should  be  allowed  to 
express  their  view  on  their  country's  politi- 
cal future,  that  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party  should  permit  a  plebiscite,  by  a  secret 
"yes/no"  ballot,  of  the  people's  approval  or 
rejection  of  Castro's  continued  rule: 

<4)  In  order  to  guarantee  an  open  and 
honest  plebiscite,  the  Government  of  Cuba 
should  meet  the  following  conditions— 

(A)  allow  opposition  and  human  rights 
groups  to  organize  publicly  and  repeal  all 
laws  curtailing  freedom  of  expression  and  of 
assembly; 


(B)  grant  all  opposition  groups  equal 
access  to  national  press,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion media; 

(C)  release  all  political  prisoners;  and 

(D)  Invite  a  neutral.  International  commte- 
slon  to  oversee  the  voting  and  ensure  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  results; 

(5)  should  the  "no"  vote  on  Castro's  rule 
prevail,  the  regime  would  respect  the  will  of 
the  people.  Initiate  a  period  of  democratic 
openness,  and  hold  prompt  national  elec- 
tions through  which  the  Cuban  people 
would  freely  choose  their  leaders; 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  here  is 
to  try  to  bring  about  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  Cuba  some  day.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  there  was  a  letter 
and  an  advertisement  in  newspapers 
all  across  this  country  recognizing 
that  Castro  is  the  longest  leader  in 
power,  dictator,  over  30  years  now.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  of  the  80  years 
since  the  independece  of  Cuba  from 
Spain  that  30  of  those  years  have  been 
dominated  by  a  totalitarian  system. 

This  idea  of  a  plebicite,  while  I  have 
no  t)elief  that  when  we  conclude  our 
work  here  today  that  Mr.  Castro  will 
rush  forward  to  call  for  an  election  in 
Cuba,  I  think  is  important,  and  that 
we  follow  the  work  of  others  who  have 
indicated  that  the  time  has  come  to 
force  Mr.  Castro  to  recognize  his  fail- 
ures, to  force  the  world  to  focus  their 
attention  on  the  failures  of  the  poli- 
cies in  Cuba. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  this  year,  163 
intellectuals,  writers,  actors,  scientists. 
Nobel  laureates,  suggested  that  if 
there  could  be  a  plebicite  of  the  right 
in  Chile,  certainly  it  is  reasonable  for 
us  to  ask  that  there  be  plebicite  in 
Cuba. 

Again,  our  objective  is  freedom. 
Some  people  claim  that  since  there  Is 
no  open  armed  hostilities  in  Cuba 
today  that  the  Cuban  people  are  living 
in  peace.  I  quickly  add  that  they  are 
not  living  in  freedom,  and  that  peace 
without  freedom  is  false. 

Some  claim  that  peace  is  the  absence 
of  war.  I  would  state  that  peace  is  the 
presence  of  freedom.  What  can  it  be 
like  to  live  in  peace  without  the  free- 
dom to  worship  God.  to  choose  your 
own  livelihood,  to  read  or  to  speak  the 
truth,  or  to  live  for  a  dream  of  hand- 
ing over  a  better  life  to  your  children 
and  your  grandchildren.  I  believe  that 
the  Cuban  people  understand  how  pre- 
cious freeom  is.  and  that  freedom  is 
the  core  of  all  hvunan  progress. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  support  this  amendment, 
and  send  a  message  not  only  to  Cuba 
but  around  the  world  of  the  impor- 
tance of  focusing  in  on  the  actions  of 
Castro  and  that  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,   I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues cast  a  vote  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pkll]. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll,  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  having  been  suggested. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order,  the  vote  on 
the  Gore  amendment 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  May 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Under  the  existing 
order,  the  vote  on  the  Gore  amend- 
ment is  scheduled  to  occur  shortly.  In 
order  to  accommodate  two  Senators 
who  have  heen  required  on  official 
business  to  travel  out  of  Washington 
and  will  not  be  back  until  2:15.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vole  on 
the  Gore  amendment  occur  at  2:15 
p.m.,  that  it  be  a  15-minute  vote,  that 
if  votes  on  other  amendments  are  or 
dered  prior  to  that  time,  that  those 
votes  be  stacked  to  occur  following  the 
vote  on  the  Gore  amendment,  and 
that  any  votes  after  the  vote  on  the 
Gore  amendment  be  10-minute  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  for  a 
moment. 

I  propound  the  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
both  the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  by  Mr.  Gore  and  the  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  by  Mr.  Gore. 
Does  the  leader  wish  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  to 
follow  along  immediately  after  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
expect  that  if  the  second-degree 
amendment  prevails,  that  the  sponsor 
will  seek  to  vitiate  the  vote  on  the  first 
degree.  So  we  can  schedule  it  as 
though  they  were  going  to  occur  with 
the  understanding  that  that  may 
change  [>ending  the  result  of  the  first 
vote. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
majority  leader? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  t^ 
advised  there  are  several  pending 
amendments  before  the  body  now. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
amendments  be  laid  aside  momentari- 
ly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  296 

I  Purpose  Clean  Coal  Technology  Export 
Programs  i 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCon- 
nell]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
296 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  where  appropriate: 

The  President  shall  provide  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af 
fairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  within 
90  days  of  enactment  of  this  legislation 
which  will  identify,  inventory  and  analyze 
clean  coal  technologies  export  programs 
within  United  States  Government  agencies 
including  the  Departments  of  State.  Com- 
merce, and  Energy  and  at  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Overseas  Private  In 
vestment  Corporation  The  study  shall  ad- 
dress the  effectiveness  of  interagency  co- 
ordination of  export  promotion  and  deter- 
mine the  fesisibility  of  establishing  an  inter- 
agency commission  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  export  and  use  of  clean  coal 
technologies. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
this  aimendment  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  It  is  fairly  simple.  It  deals 
with  the  question  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nology. It  is  to  export  the  promotion 
programs  for  clean  coal  technologies 
which  would  enable  the  United  States 
to.  first,  renew  its  technological  lead- 
ership m  a  growing  world  market  for 
coal  utilization  technology;  second,  in- 
crease its  exports  of  coal  without  the 
risk  of  environmental  damage:  and. 
third,  reduce  our  merchandise  trade 
deficit. 


Currently  there  are  several  clean 
coal  technology  export  promotion  pro- 
grams operated  by  a  variety  of  U.S. 
Goverrunent  and  quasi -governmental 
agencies. 

Government  officials  operating 
these  programs  as  well  as  industries 
involved  in  the  development  of  clean 
coal  technologies  agree  there  is  a  po- 
tential for  better  coordination  of  these 
various  programs  in  the  agencies  over- 
seeing them. 

My  amendment  simply  asks  the  Fed- 
eral officials  involved  in  the  clean  coal 
technology  programs  at  State.  Com- 
merce, and  Energy  to  inventory  and 
analyze  the  various  programs  now 
being  operated  and  identify  ways  they 
might  be  better  coordinated. 

This  particular  study  would  have  to 
be  completed  within  90  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  make  a  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  amendment  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na said  it  has  been  cleared  on  his  side. 
It  is  cleared  on  our  side. 

I  suggest  we  support  the  amendment 
and  vote  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
supporting  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered,  and  I  would  be  happy  if 
1  could  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  And  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  amendment  (No.  296)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 
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AMENDMENT  HO.  397 


(Purpose:  To  honor  the  world's  most  recent 
heros  in  the  universal  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  democracy,  and  to  designate  the 
park  in  the  District  of  Columbia  directly 
across  from  the  Embassy  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  as  "riananmen  Square 
Park") 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 

that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  advised  that 
there  are  several  pending  amendments 
that  will  need  to  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  pending  busi- 
ness be  set  aside  so  that  this  amend- 
ment may  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The      Senator      from      Wyoming      [Mr. 
Wallop],   for  himself,   Mr.  Domekici,   Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Burns, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  D'Amato,   Mr.   Mack,   Mr. 

ROCKETELLER,    Mr.    HUMPHREY,    Mr.    BAUCUS, 

Mr.  BuRTiCK,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Gasn.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr.  Duren- 
BEHGER,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Jepfords.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  297. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment t)e  dispensed  with^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  145.  after  line  22.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  SIS.  TIANANMEN  SQUARE  PARK  AUTHORIZA- 
TION. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  April  and  May  of  1989.  Chinese  stu- 
dents began  hunger  strikes  and  peaceful 
demonstrations  in  Beijing's  Tiananmen 
Square  to  commemorate  the  seventieth  an- 
niversary of  the  May  19.  1919  student  move- 
ment; these  students  demanded  fundamen- 
tal civil  liberties  such  as  those  found  In  the 
United  SUtes  BQl  of  Rights: 

(2)  Americans  stand  for  certain  timeless 
values  that  transcend  political  and  national 
boundaries,  among  these  principles  Is  the 
American  belief  In  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  and  the  inviolability  of  individual  rights 
and  freedom; 

(3)  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  took 
to  the  streets  throughout  China  in  support 
of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  expressed  by 
the  students: 

(4)  the  Chinese  students  erected  a  version 
of  the  Statue  of  liberty  in  Tiananmen 
Square  to  express  their  fervent  desire  to 
bring  democracy  and  freedom  to  their  coun- 
try; 

(5)  the  American  people  share  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  those  around  the  world  who 
struggle  to  win  respect  for  these  fundamen- 
tal principles: 

(6)  when  the  pursuit  of  these  Ideals  re- 
sults in  the  shedding  of  Innocent  blood  and 
the  destruction  of  young  lives,  all  Ameri- 
cans feel  a  profound  sense  of  loss  and  an 
equally  great  sense  of  outrage: 


(7)  the  Communist  regime  In  Beijing,  un- 
justly and  unprovoked,  brutally  slaughtered 
thousands  of  citizens  engaged  In  peaceful 
demonstrations: 

(8)  our  Nation  mourns  for  the  families 
and  loved  ones  of  those  killed  in  China: 

(9)  despite  the  outrageous  brutality  of  ele- 
ments of  the  Chinese  Army  In  massacring 
unarmed,  peaceful  protestors,  the  Chinese 
leadership,  including  Conununist  Paily 
leaders  Deng  Xiaping  and  Li  Peng,  have 
publicly  commended  the  actions  of  the  Chi- 
nese Army: 

(10)  since  the  massacre  In  Tiananmen 
Square,  the  Conmiunlst  regime  In  Beijing 
has  been  engaged  in  the  systematic  arrest 
and  detention  of  Chinese  students  and 
other  dissidents  allegedly  involved  in  the 
demonstrations: 

(11)  there  have  been  dozens  of  rallies 
across  the  United  States  in  support  of  the 
Chinese  students,  including  a  demonstration 
held  across  the  street  from  the  Embassy  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  involving 
more  than  2.000  protestors; 

(12)  at  this  protest  a  twenty  foot  replica  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  erected  in  a  small 
park  across  the  street  from  the  embassy  in 
honor  of  those  students  who  lost  their  lives 
while  demonstrating  for  greater  political 
and  economic  freedom; 

(13)  a  wreath  was  placed  beneath  the 
bright  torch  of  the  original  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty to  mourn  the  world's  most  recent  heroes 
in  the  universal  struggle  for  freedom  and 
democracy:  and 

(14)  the  Communist  regime  in  Beijing  con- 
tinues to  deny  the  existence  of  any  mass 
demonstration,  deny  Chinese  troops  ever 
fired  into  groups  of  protestors,  and  deny 
that  anyone  other  than  soldiers  and  inno- 
cent bystanders  were  killed. 

(b)  Designation.— The  park  located  in 
front  of  the  Embassy  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  Kalorama  Road  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  designated  Reserva- 
tion No.  303A  and  Reservation  No.  303B  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  shall  be  designat- 
ed and  known  as  the  "Tiananmen  Square 
Park". 

(c)  Legal  References.— Any  reference  in 
any  law,  regulation,  document  record,  map, 
or  other  record  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  park  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b)  is  deemed  to  be  reference 
to  the  "Tiananmen  Square  Park".  Such  des- 
ignation shall  expire  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  unless  termi- 
nated earlier  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

On  page  5,  In  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  914,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"Sec.  915.  Tiananmen  Square  Park  authori- 
zation". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago.  this  Senator,  along  with 
Senators  Domenici.  Dixon,  and  18  of 
our  colleagues,  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
1232.  to  name  the  small  plot  of  land 
located  across  Connecticut  Avenue 
from  the  Embassy  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  "Tiananmen  Square 
Park."  I  now  rise  to  amend  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  with 
language  similar  to  that  proposed  in  S. 
1232. 

While  this  necessarily  is  only  a  sym- 
bolic gesture,  we  feel  it  is  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  accomplish  several  objec- 
tives. Our  primary  interest  is  to  recog- 


nize the  bravery  exhibited  by  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  month-long  Tianan- 
men Square  demonstrations.  We  need 
to  remember  all  of  the  those  victim- 
ized by  the  brutal  crackdown. 

Second,  our  purpose  is  to  remind 
Beijing  that  Americans  will  not  only 
remember  those  killed  or  incarcerated, 
but  also  that  we  will  never  and  can 
never  forget  the  ruthlessness  and  cal- 
lousness of  the  Communist  Chinese 
Goverrunent  in  crushing  their  citizen 
demonstrators  and  their  aspirations. 
Finally,  it  is  also  our  desire  to  i^^plaud 
the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Nationals 
and  Americans  who  participated  in  the 
large  June  10  demonstration  across 
the  street  from  the  Chinese  Embassy 
on  the  site  we  now  wish  to  name. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  measure, 
S.  1232,  has  been  referred  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources. 
In  offering  my  amendment  today,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  preempt  that  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  S.  1232.  I 
merely  wish  to  note  that  while  the 
Energy  Committee  has  other  issues  it 
must  address.  Senators  also  desire  to 
speak  on  this  matter  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 

Mr.  I»resident,  the  Senate  must  con- 
tinue to  speak  repeatedly  and  im- 
equivocally  against  the  atrocities  in 
China  since  the  begfinning  of  Jime  of 
the  year.  It  has  been  stated  by  some 
that  the  collective  memory  of  Ameri- 
cans is  insufficient  to  allow  us  to 
remain  outraged  indefinitely  by  events 
such  as  the  massacre  in  Tiananmen 
Square.  Personally,  I  do  not  nor  have  I 
ever  accepted  that  viewpoint.  Howev- 
er, I  do  believe  it  is  precisely  this 
notion  on  which  the  authorities  in 
China  are  cotmting. 

Therefore,  we  should  make  It  abun- 
dantly clear  to  the  Communist  regime 
in  China  that  Americans  wiU  always 
remember  the  tragic  events  of  that 
June  weekend.  Similarly,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  world  continue  to  moni- 
tor the  plight  and  the  fate  of  those  in- 
dividuals accused  and  convicted  by  the 
Chinese  regime— and  not  by  courts  of 
law— of  instigating  the  demonstra- 
tions—individuals who  are  being  jailed 
and  executed  primarily  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  demonstrations. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  and  my  colleagues  today  offer 
this  amendment  to  name  for  3  years 
the  plot  of  land  across  from  the  Chi- 
nese Elmbassy  "Tiananmen  Square 
Park."  We  believe  this  relatively 
simple  gesture  will  signal  to  the  people 
of  China  who  hope— and  to  the  brutal 
authorities  responsible  for  the  crack- 
down and  its  carnage  in  an  attempt  to 
dash  that  hope— our  resolve  to  remem- 
ber the  sacrifices  for  freedom  so  cou- 
rageously made. 

We  must  sdso  commit  to  support  the 
forces  for  change  in  China.  In  their 
endeavor  to  secure  for  citizens  of  their 
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country  the  same  rights  and  powers 
possessed  by  free  peoples  elsewhere, 
the  Chinese  people  must  Itnow  that 
America  will  not  Ignore  acts  of  repres- 
sion against  them  by  the  Communist 
Chinese  regime.  Such  actions  will  and 
should  incur  direct  and  concrete  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  full  Senate 
will  agree  with  this  Senator  and  the 
other  28  Senators  offering  this  amend 
ment  that  the  creation  of  Tiananmen 
Square  Park  is  an  appropriate  and 
commendable  gesture  for  Americans 
to  make. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  my  colleagues  to 
offer  their  support  to  this  amendment 
at  this  time  so  we  can  send  our  power 
ful  signal  as  quickly  as  possible 

AiaOfSMEltT  NO.  2»»  TO  AMENDMENT  NO    297 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con 

gress  regarding  the  placement  of  a  statue 

memorlaJizlng   the  Chinese  student     De 

mocr«cy  Movement") 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  an  excellent  amendment,  and  I 
intend  to  support  it.  but  I  would  add 
here  that  I  send  to  the  desk  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  the  Wallop  amend- 
ment for  our  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
Pku.]  proposes  an  amendment  numtxr  298 
to  amendment  numt>ered  297 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert: 
(d)  Sense  or  Congress. -It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  National  Park  Service  should  sup 
port  public  initiatives  to  raise  private  funds 
to  place  a  replica  of  the  Chinese  students 
Statue  of  Democracy  on   the   redesignated 

"Tiananmen  Square  Park:"  and 

(2)  such  a  memorial  should  be  dedicated 
to  the  Chinese  students  and  workers  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle  for  de 
mocracy. 

(e>  Receipt  or  Private  Funds.  The  Na 
tional  Park  Service  is  authorized  to  accept 
donations  of  private  funds  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (dxi). 

Mr.     PELL.     Mr.     President,     this 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  placement  of  a 
statue  memorializing  the  Chinese  stu 
dent  "Democracy  Movement.  " 

Recently,  Senators  Waixop  and  Do- 
MKNici  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the 
renaming  of  the  park  in  front  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  Washington,  DC,  as  the 
"Tiananmen  Square  Park."  the 
amendment  that  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering. 

I  support  this  measure  which  had 
been  previously  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 


on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  as 
an  appropriate  demonstration  of 
Americas  concern  for  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  a  people's  desire  for  de- 
mocracy. But  in  so  doing,  it  would  be 
equally  appropriate  in  my  view  for  the 
Senate  also  to  support  any  public  ef- 
forts to  raise  funds  to  build  a  replica 
of  the  Statue  of  Lilierty  which  the 
Chinese  students  erected  in  Tianan- 
men Square  and  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Chinese  Army. 

My  perfecting  amendment  would 
add  language  to  the  Wallop-Domenici 
measure  as  a  further  demonstration  of 
America's  concern  to  the  Goverrunent 
of  China  that  we  cannot  forget  the 
brutal  repression  now  being  carried 
out  in  China. 

Mr  WALLOP  Mr.  President, 
through  the  Chair.  I  direct  a  question 
to  the  distinguished  chairman:  Is  it  a 
replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  or  the 
Goddess  of  Democracy. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  informed  it  is  the 
Goddess  of  Democracy. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
accept  that  without  contesting  it.  I 
would  just  simply  point  out  that  we 
did  not  include  it  originally  in  our 
amendment  t)ecause  it  runs  a  little 
contrary  to  the  law  which  we  passed  a 
couple  of  years  ago  regarding  the  con- 
struction and  placement  of  monu- 
ments and  other  memorials  "  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  quite  correct 
that  It  would  be  an  appropriate  ges- 
ture I  am  assuming  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  in  the  course  of  our  de- 
liberations we  can  find  a  way  to  make 
it  fit  with  the  intention  of  the  statute 
that  we  passed  a  couple  of  years  back. 

So  I  comend  the  Senator  on  it  and  I 
am  quite  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question 
occurs  on  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

The  amendment  (No.  298)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  par 
liamentary  inquiry.  Is  there  any  time 
restraint  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  none. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Might  I  ask  my 
friend  from  Wyoming.  l>efore  we  agree 
to  it.  if  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
may  have  a  few  minutes?  I  do  not 
want  to  be  unaccommodating,  but  I 
worked  on  this  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  sense  that 
the  amendment  is  in  trouble,  so  I 
think  It  would  be  fine. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States,  In  terms  of  our  ideals 
and  principles,  was  a  grand  experi- 
ment. I  am  sure  many  looking  back  at 
how  it  started  who  would  say  it  is 
almost  miraculous  that  we  made  It  to 
this  point  in  history,  because  freedom 
for  individuals  is  a  very,  very  signifi- 
cant concept,  but  it  had  not  worked 
for  most  of  human  history.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  had  been  little 
American-style  freedom  until  this 
great  Republic  decided  that  we  were 
going  to  experiment  with  giving  the 
maximum  amount  of  freedom  to  the 
maximum  number  of  people— a  very 
exciting  concept. 

Some  look  at  us  and  wonder  why 
this  country  achieved  so  much.  I 
assume  people  who  know  more  than  I 
might  give  a  different  reason  that  I 
will  give.  But  it  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  there  is  a  simple  concept  that 
human  achievement  occurs  when  a 
man  or  a  woman  is  free. 

I  think  that  holds  for  history  before 
democracy.  I  think,  if  we  take  a  look, 
we  will  find  that  achievers— be  it  Mi- 
chelangelo or  whomever— were  in  a 
very  real  sense  free.  The  problem  witti 
humankind  is  that  until  we  had  broad- 
based  freedom,  the  achievers  were  the 
select  few  who  had  individual  freedom. 
My  hunch  is  that  individual  achieve- 
ment was  limited  until  we  had  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  achievement 
through  maximum  individual  freedom. 
So  I  think  that  individual  freedom  and 
individual  achievement  are  very  relat- 
ed. 

And  while  there  are  many  things  to 
be  proud  of,  I  think  that  achievement 
in  its  broadest  sense— everything  from 
the  finding  of  basic  scientific  truths  to 
the  production  of  light  bulbs  and  auto- 
mobiles—Is  what  the  American  people 
set  a  new  standard  for. 

By  making  more  and  more  people 
free,  we  built  on  the  concept  that 
human  achievement  occurs  when  a 
man  or  a  woman  Is  free.  The  answer  to 
America's  success  is  that  when  we 
make  many  people  free,  achievement 
Is  dramatic  and  broad-based.  It  comes 
from  sources  you  could  not  predict.  It 
might  l>e  a  janitor's  son  who  becomes 
the  crackerjack  nuclear  physicist  or 
who  Invents  something  rather  dramat- 
ic. That  did  not  hap|}en  in  civilization 
before. 

So  what  is  happening  out  there  in 
the  world  today  is  clearly  linderstand- 
able.  Those  who  would  like  regimenta- 
tion and  control  and  who  think  that 
their  regime  or  their  system  should 
tell  everybody  what  to  do  have  seen  its 
failure  to  promote  individual  achieve- 
ment. 

And  the  converse  is  absolutely  true. 
The  so-called  free  industrial  nations, 
pr<xiucing  more  goods  and  wealth 
today  than  anybody  ever  thought  pos- 
sible by  seven  countries.  Including  our 
own,  are  setting  a  new  standard.  So, 
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understandably  enough,  the  controlled 
societies  are  finding  that  you  cannot 
have  necessarily  an  economic  system 
that  will  work  unless  there  is  a  govern- 
mental system  that  works  right  with  it 
In  tandem  to  promote  achievement. 

Our  Nation's  basic  ideals  are  conta- 
gious. Our  ideals  of  Individual  freedom 
under  an  orderly  system  of  govern- 
ance, where  you  get  the  concept  that 
the  people  govern  themselves,  is  catch- 
ing on  in  the  world.  When  you  couple 
it  with  an  economic  system  like  ours. 
built  upon  achievement,  incentive,  pri- 
vate ownership,  and  the  like,  you  have 
a  system  that  is  apt  to  cure  the  world 
of  many,  many  ailments,  such  as  mal- 
nutrition, illness,  lack  of  basic  materi- 
al wealth,  and  the  inability  to  partici- 
pate In  what  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence calls  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

So  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  was 
epitomized  In  China  when  these  young 
students,  who  had  had  a  real  taste  of 
freedom  along  with  a  slight  change  In 
the  economic  system  that  said.  "There 
is  real  potential  for  progress  again  in 
this  society;  we  might  really  be  able  to 
do  something  individually  and  as  a 
people  to  take  big  strides." 

Many  of  them  found  this  when  they 
came  to  the  United  States  to  study.  In 
studying  here,  they  got  a  real  taste  of 
the  essence  of  our  culture.  With  all  its 
shortcomings,  the  essence  is  individual 
freedom  and  individual  achievement, 
which  should  not  be  thwarted  by  gov- 
ernment but  rather  should  be  pro- 
moted. 

What  happened  at  Tiananmen 
Square,  with  all  those  yoting  people. 
was  an  effort  on  their  part  to  say  to 
the  leadership  of  that  country:  "We 
will  do  better  as  a  people,  we  will  have 
a  better  chance  to  spread  the  good 
things,  if  you  give  us  some  freedom." 
They  were  not  even,  as  has  happened 
in  many  places  in  the  world,  trying  to 
have  a  literal  revolution.  They  were 
begging,  so  to  speak,  for  a  little  bit. 
And  they  ended  up  getting  nothing.  In 
fact  many  lost  everything. 

So  what  we  did  when  we  started 
working  on  this  amendment— and  I 
was  pleased  to  join  my  friend  from 
Wyoming— was  to  look  for  something 
that  we  could  do  that  was  clearly  our 
prerogative  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Chinese  Government.  We 
were  looking  for  some  way  to  indicate 
our  Indignation  and  our  protest  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  our  support  and 
our  joining  hands  with  the  students  in 
China.  It  came  to  us  that  we  ought  to 
do  something  symbolic  here  that 
would  send  the  idea  out  there  to 
young  people  In  China  and  elsewhere 
that  we  truly  respect  and  admire  what 
they  have  tried  to  do.  So  we  came  up 
with  this  amendment. 

Earlier,  we  attached  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  that  was  our  effort  to  en- 
courage our  Government  not  to  do  cer- 
tain things  and  to  lu-ge  the  Chinese 


Government  not  do  this  or  that  or  the 
other  thing.  And  all  of  that  is  well  and 
good.  But  this  amendment  is  a  little 
different  in  that.  In  the  name  of  the 
American  people,  we  want  to  set  up  a 
symbol  of  our  close  ties  to  the  ideals 
for  which  the  Chinese  students  stood. 

It  encapsulates  the  Idea  and  the 
ideal  in  a  very  simple  but  reverent 
way.  a  piece  of  ground  that  we  will  call 
Tiananmen  Square  Park.  As  it  bcomes 
known,  it  will  have  tremendous  rays, 
spreading  many,  many  miles  and 
across  many  countries  from  that  little 
piece  of  groimd  across  the  street  from 
the  Chinese  Embassy.  It  will  epitomize 
the  United  States  and  her  people  in 
our  constant  quest  to  spread  the  ideal 
of  individual  freedom  and  the  idea 
that  those  who  govern  get  their  power 
from  those  that  they  govern. 

This  amendment  will  designate  a 
small  tract  of  land  on  Connecticut 
Avenue  in  front  of  the  Chinese  Embas- 
sy as  Tiananmen  Square  Park.  The 
tract,  which  has  a  small  park  on  it, 
currently  is  unnamed. 

Naming  this  tract  as  Tiananmen 
Square  Park  can  serve  as  our  Nation's 
tribute  to  the  democracy  movement  in 
China.  Perhaps  it  will  also  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder  to  the  Communist 
officials  that  we  in  the  United  States 
will  never  forget  how  they  have  bru- 
tally repressed  those  who  simply 
yearned  to  be  free. 

Tiananmen  Square  has  long  been 
the  gathering  place  for  Chinese  long- 
ing for  democracy.  On  May  19.  1919, 
Chinese  students  first  demonstrated 
peacefully  there  to  demand  many  of 
the  fundamental  liberties  that  we  hold 
dear. 

This  spring's  demonstrations  began 
as  a  commemoration  of  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  1919  student  movement. 
It  developed  into  a  broad-based  popu- 
lar movement  of  students,  workers, 
and  intellectuals  seeking  democracy 
and  freedom  In  China.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  throughout 
China  joined  this  movement. 

The  Chinese  students  erected  In 
Tiananmen  Square  a  statue  called  the 
Goddess  of  Democracy,  modeled  after 
our  Statue  of  Liberty.  Unlike  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  however,  the  God- 
dess of  Democracy  needed  both  hands 
to  hold  up  the  torch  of  liberty,  sym- 
bolizing the  difficulty  of  holding  free- 
dom aloft  in  China. 

On  June  3  and  4,  the  Chinese  Army, 
under  direction  from  the  Conmiunist 
Government  of  China.  brutally 
crushed  the  democracy  movement, 
killing  hundreds— perhaps  thou- 
sands— of  persons  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  peaceful  demonstrations.  In 
the  process,  they  crushed  the  Goddess 
of  Democracy. 

The  Chinese  Conununist  Govern- 
ment is  in  control  now,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  aged  leaders  of  the  de- 
crepit Communist  system  in  China  are 
fighting  the  tide  of  history. 


Mr.  President,  the  Commimist 
troops  may  have  crushed  the  statue  of 
the  Croddess  of  Democracy  that  stood 
in  Tiananmen  Square  that  sad  day  last 
June,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  could 
not— and  will  not— crush  the  hopes, 
dreams,  and  ideas  that  will  1  day  lead 
to  the  freedom  that  the  Chinese 
people  want  and  deserve. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  and  belief  that 
eventually  the  Goddess  of  Democracy 
will  stand  proudly  once  again  in  Tian- 
anmen Square,  and  China  will  become 
a  land  where  freedom,  liberty,  and  de- 
mocracy are  valued  by  the  people,  and 
by  their  government. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  cnishing  of 
the  democracy  movement  in  China, 
many  Chinese  citizens  In  this  coun- 
try—as well  as  many  American  citi- 
zens—have gathered  on  a  tract  in 
front  of  the  Chinese  Einbassy  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  to  protest  the  actions 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  They 
have  left  flowers,  banners,  and  even  a 
replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  there 
to  serve  as  reminders  of  what  has  oc- 
curred in  China. 

This  amendment  will  allow  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  demon- 
strate their  support  for  the  democracy 
movement  In  China  by  naming  this 
tract  Tiananmen  Square  Park. 

I  think  it  Is  an  exciting  concept,  one 
that  has  some  very,  very  significant 
ramifications.  I  am  delighted  we  are 
going  to  pass  it  here.  We  have  a  lot  of 
people  on  the  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  thank.  I  am  sure  Senator 
Wallop  thanked  them  for  permitting 
us  to  work  it  this  way  and  not  coming 
down  and  Insisting  that  it  be  delayed.  I 
think  it  belongs  on  this  bill  and  I  am 
delighted  we  are  going  to  adopt  it.  I 
yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
who  was,  early  on.  along  with  Senator 
Dixon  on  this  concept.  He  is  quite  cor- 
rect. The  authorizing  conmiittee  has 
been  most  cooperative  to  work  with, 
and  we  thank  them  all. 

I  ask  now  for  the  question  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  detwite,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  (No.  297)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  Senators  or  their  staffs 
who  may  be  listening  to  the  nonpro- 
ceedlngs  going  on.  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  this  time,  the  ranking  minority 
meml)er  and  I  are  both  here  welcom- 
ing any  amendments  Senators  may 
care  to  present.  It  is  frustrating  to  be 
ready  and  waiting  and  have  no  amend- 
ments coming  over  here. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
would  say  in  addition  to  the  statement 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  in  which  I  concur.  I 
hope  I  will  not  hear  a  whole  lot  of 
compliants  along  about  10:30  or  11 
o'clock  tonight  with  Senators  saying. 
"When  are  we  going  home?"  If  we 
could  do  the  work  now.  we  would  not 
have  to  be  in  at  10:30. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  give  a  gold 
star  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  just  said  he  will  have  an 
amendment  in  5  minutes.  We  will  be 
ready  for  him.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  advised 
that  there  au"e  three  pending  amend- 
ments before  the  Senate  that  have  to 
be  temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  three 
pending  amendments  now  before  the 
Senate  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec 
tion  is  heard. 

The  pending  question  is  the  Grass- 
ley  amendment  to  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  had  thought  that 
the  managers  cf  the  bill  were  in 
search  of  an  amendment,  and  that  is 
why  I  came  to  the  floor  to  present  this 
amendment.  This  Senator  has  a  prob- 
lem In  terms  of  timing  because  we  are 


in  the  process  of  hearing  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  of  Judge  Alcee  Hast- 
ings, and  I  am  on  that  panel,  so  that 
my  time  is  limited  to  before  9.  from  12 
to  1:30.  and  after  6  o'clock.  So  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  this  amendment 
could  be  the  subject  of  proceedings 
here. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  at  perfect  liberty  to  discuss  his 
amendment  as  long  as  he  wishes,  but 
there  is  .some  objection  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  it  coming  to  a  vote  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  certainly  would  be 
willing  to  not  call  for  a  vote  until 
every  Senator,  including  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  have  had  a  full 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter. 
There  is  no  intention  on  my  part  to 
foreclose  any  Senator  from  coming  to 
the  floor  to  debate  it.  If  I  might  make 
a  suggestion,  we  might  lay  the  amend- 
ment down  and  I  might  make  an  argu- 
ment which  would  consume  perhaps 
20  minutes. 

Then  there  could  be  an  opportunity, 
if  it  is  inconvenient  for  those  who 
oppose  the  amendment,  to  come  at 
this  time.  We  would  at  least  have  ac- 
complished that  much.  I  would  be  glad 
to  await  the  arrival  of  anybody  who 
cares  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  know  of  no  Senator 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  opposes 
the  amendment.  I  favor  it.  I  suggest 
he  go  ahead,  discuss  it,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  on  it. 
we  will  let  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
certainly  do  not  press.  I  know  there  is 
opposition.  I  know  people  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest.  I  would  be  glad  to 
await  their  arrival.  I  do  not  intend  to 
press  anybody  for  a  vote  until  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  a  debate  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  rules. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  understand  perfectly 
the  situation  he  is  in  with  respect  to 
his  schedule.  He  has  a  full  plate.  If  he 
wants  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays,  we  will 
protect  him  in  his  right  to  come  and 
answer  any  debate  if  he  wishes.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate that. 

Let  me  propound  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  again  in  the  light  of 
our  discussion  and  my  assurance  that  I 
will  not  hasten  the  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
object  at  this  time.  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  Senator  is  free  to  discuss  it.  but  I 
have  been  requested  on  this  side  to 
object  for  the  time  being.  But  discuss 
the  amendment  by  all  means. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  why  the  Senator  is  object- 
ing. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  I  understand  it.  he  is 
calling  for  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  Is  almost  an  enti- 
tlement around  here  as  a  matter  of 
comity.  He  could  get  it.  I  can  help  him 
get  enough  Senators  to  get  a  roUcall 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  before  any  amendment 
can  be  offered  the  two  pending  amend- 
ments will  have  to  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Perhaps  the  issue 
arises  because  of  a  pending  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  sets  any 
vote  to  follow  a  vote  previously  sched- 
uled for  2:15  and  a  vote  to  immediately 
follow  that.  If  that  is  the  impediment 
to  proceeding.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  not  be  a  vote  on 
this  Senator's  amendment  until  after 
the  two  votes  previously  scheduled, 
and  that  no  such  vote  occur  on  this 
Senator's  amendment  until  any  oppo- 
nent has  ample  opportunity  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  vote.  I 
would  like  to  postpone  the  decision  of 
whether  to  object  or  not  until  he 
comes.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor  at 
this  time.  I  would  hasten  to  add  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  Senator's  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  light  of  that  de- 
velopment. I  would  certainly  await  his 
arrival.  I  withdraw  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  business  be 
temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMEMDlUarT  ICO.  299 

Purpose:  To  require  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  acquisition  and  use  of  public  pro- 
gramming material 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  inmiedlate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  WirthI 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  299. 
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Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
unendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

"Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  shall  provide  a 
detailed  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives describing  all  programming  material 
tcquired  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year 
1989  from  public  television  and  radio  enti- 
ties, including  a  description  of  how  such 
program  material  was  utilized  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  original  or  edited  form.  Further,  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  include  in  such  report  a  de- 
scription of  projected  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  use  of  programming  materi- 
al acquired  for  public  television  and  radio 
entities  through  fiscal  year  1992." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President. 

This  amendment  has  been  agreed  to 
on  both  sides.  This  amendment  refers 
to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency's  pur- 
chasing of  programs  funded  by  public 
television  and  public  radio  in  the 
United  States.  The  amendment  directs 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress  within  90  days 
with  detailed  information  on  how 
DSIA  spends  its  acquisition  funds  for 
public  radio  and  television  program- 
ming. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

MIENDMENT  NO.  300  TO  AMENDMEMT  NO.  299 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
what  he  said  about  the  necessity  of 
freedom  of  information.  He  is  exactly 
right.  In  that  connection,  I  have  a 
second-degree  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment? 

Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hxufs].  for  himself.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Borkm. 
tnd  Mr.  Pressler,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  300  to  amendment  No.  299. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
unendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
tdd  the  following: 

On  page  55,  line  15.  strike  "$36,000,000" 
»nd  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$71,000,000". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized.  

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses the  President's  request  for  the 
modernization  of  our  Voice  of  America 
facilities  by  increasing  VOA's  radio 
construction  budget  by  $35  million— 
for  a  total  of  $71  million  In  fiscal  year 
1990. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  re- 
marks last  week,  I  believe  that  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill  as 
reported  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  ignores  the  urgent  need  to 
modernize  our  public  diplomacy  capa- 
bilities. At  a  time  when  many  interna- 
tional polls  show  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  to  be  as  popular  as  Presi- 
dent Bush,  and  Chinese  students  are 
relying  heavily  upon  the  transmissions 
of  Voice  of  America,  the  United  States 
must  pay  close  attention  to  its  public 
diplomacy  effort. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  In  order.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order.  People  in  the  well  will 
take  their  seats  and  clear  the  aisles. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

This  amendment  will  permit  VOA  to 
develop  relay  stations  in  both  Thai- 
land and  Morocco.  In  addition  to  meet- 
ing other  necessary  expenses.  These 
stations  will  significantly  augment  the 
quality  of  our  broadcasts  into  China, 
Afghanistan,  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  concerned 
about  the  citizens  of  China  and  Tibet. 
Much  can  be  done  to  augment  our 
ability  to  deliver  a  strong  signal  Inside 
China.  Many  of  the  students  Involved 
in  the  recent  demonstrations  In  Tian- 
anmen Square  have  reported  on  how 
they  had  to  rely  on  Voice  of  America 
programs  In  order  to  learn  how  the 
world  was  reacting  to  events  in  Com- 
munist China.  Unfortunately,  the 
VOA  relay  station  in  the  Philippines  is 
now  the  only  station  capable  of  reach- 
ing China  and  East  Asia  with  a  reli- 
able signal.  That  station  has  seven  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  transmitters— many  of 
which  are  nearly  four  decades  old.  It 
must  carry  not  only  Chinese,  but 
other  languages  such  as  Vietnamese 
and  Burmese. 

By  jamming  VOA  broadcasts  Into 
China,  the  Chinese  have  picked  up 
where  the  Soviets  left  off.  But  with 
the  Thailand  station,  and  other  sta- 
tions, VOA  can  effectively  counter  the 
Chinese  jamming.  Let  us  not  forget, 
Mr.  President,  that  in  China  alone,  we 
are  talking  about  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  population. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  radio 
broadcaster  myself  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1973,  I  understand  the 
importance  of  public  diplomacy.  I  also 


know  what  It  means  to  have  outdated 
transmitting  equipment  or  inadequate 
transmission  ci4>ability.  The  quality  of 
our  VOA  programs  becomes  Irrelevant, 
if  we  are  unable  to  deliver  the  message 
to  our  target  audiences.  Each  year 
that  we  fail  to  update  our  facilities, 
represents  another  year  of  missed  op- 
portunities to  spread  the  message  of 
freedom,  as  Mr.  Wirth  emphasized. 
And  if  we  put  off  necessary  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion,  it  will  inevitably 
be  at  much  greater  expense  to  the  XJ£. 
taxpayer  when  we  finally  do  get 
around  to  it. 

So  it  is  a  matter  of  priorities.  I  sup- 
pose the  question  will  be  raised  as  to 
whether  we  can  offset  this.  That  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  authorizing 
conmilttee.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  do  that,  and  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
may  cut  something  like  the  United  Na- 
tions—and I  pray  the  Lord  that  they 
will— and  provide  the  funds  for  this. 
We  are  pumping  too  much  money  in 
these  International  organizations,  and 
we  ought  to  concentrate  on  the  busi- 
ness of  spreading  the  message  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  sadly,  our  Interna- 
tional broadcasting  system  is  generally 
outdated  and  below  modem  Interna- 
tional standards.  Countries  around  the 
world  are  doing  better  than  we  are.  It 
is  slowly  improving,  due  to  an  aggres- 
sive modernization  effort.  In  1982,  the 
National  Security  Council  directed 
that  the  Voice  of  America  provide  a 
stronger,  and  more  reliable  signal  into 
areas  of  the  world  that  are  important 
to  U.S.  interests.  Pursuant  to  that  di- 
rective, in  1983  USIA  t>egan  a  detailed 
study  of  how  to  generate  a  stronger 
message. 

The  review  discovered  the  obvious— 
that  our  International  broadcasting 
system  is  seriously  outdated.  Let  me 
cite  from  a  USIA  factsheet  that  ex- 
plains the  current  state  of  our  facili- 
ties. This  is  a  direct  quote: 

Some  of  our  relay  sites  stiU  receive  signals 
for  broadcast  over  high-frequency  (short- 
wave) radio,  a  method  that  allows  only  mini- 
mum technical  standards  for  broadcasts  and 
low  listenability.  About  three  quarters  of 
VOA's  transmitters  are  more  than  15  years 
old.  and  about  one-third  have  been  in  oper- 
ation more  than  30  years.  For  example,  a 
1930's-era  mobile  transmitter  that  was  cap- 
tured from  Nazi  forces  in  the  Second  World 
War  remains  in  use  as  a  back-up  transmitter 
at  the  Munich  Relay  station  site. 

The  document  also  states: 

The  present  international  standard  is  the 
500  lulowatt  shortwave  transmitter  which  is 
dramatically  more  efficient  than  older 
models  and  more  than  twice  as  powerful  as 
those  VOA  has  been  using.  For  example,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  more  than  30  of  the  higher 
power  500  kilowatt  transmitters  which,  be- 
cause of  their  power  and  newer  features, 
give  them,  the  Soviet  Union,  an  advantage 
in  broadcast  capability  and  range. 

Is  that  what  we  want?  Do  we  want 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  piunping  out  its 
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propaganda  while  we  cannot  even  get 
there  with  our  signal?  If  we  do  get 
there,  it  is  so  poor  that  people  do  not 
listen  to  it.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  We  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  get  them  to  listen  to  the  Freedom 
and  Liberty  and  to  get  It  circulated 
around  the  world. 

Numerous  technical  studies  were 
conducted,  and  other  areas  were  iden- 
tified where  USIA  must  upgrade  its  fa- 
cilities. P»rolonged,  and  often  difficult 
agreements  were  concluded  to  con 
struct  relay  stations  in  several  coun- 
tries. Hence,  the  pending  second 
degree  amendment  to  Senator 
WiHTH's  amendment. 

So  now.  after  the  studies  have  been 
conducted,  this  modemijsation  pro- 
gram has  entered  into  the  critical  con- 
struction phase.  In  order  to  keep  the 
progress  on  track,  the  administration 
originally  requested  $89  million.  But 
in  view  of  serious  budget  constraints, 
they  went  back  to  the  drawing  board, 
and  proposed  a  bare-bones  budget  of 
$71,000,000.  a  reduction  of  $18,000,000. 
That  budget  is  acceptable  to  USIA, 
contingent  upon  the  approval  of  a 
multiyear  contracting  authority,  that 
was  accepted  earlier  this  week  by  the 
Senate. 

Some  have  argued  that  in  this  era  of 
so-called  glasnost,  the  neeed  for  an  ag 
gressive   public  diplomacy   effort   has 
diminished.  I  strongly  disagree. 

We  never  needed  it  more,  because  we 
do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  Mr.  Gorba 
chev.  We  certainly  do  not  know  how 
sincere  Mr.  Gorbachev  is.  He  is  cer 
tainly  a  good  PR  man,  and  that  is  all 
we  know  about  him.  Now  more  than 
ever,  we  must  bolster  our  ability  to  get 
our  message  of  freedom  and  free  en 
terprise  to  the  world— the  message  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson.  The  Sovi 
ets  may  have  stopped  jamming  VGA 
broadcasts  recently,  but  what  will  pre- 
vent them  from  resuming  their  jam- 
ming? We  have  no  guarantees  against 
that.  Besides,  the  absence  of  jamming 
doesn't  mitigate  against  the  necessity 
of  sending  a  strong,  reliable  message 
to  those  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  is  all  about.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  the  necessary 
few  million  dollars  away  from  the 
enormous  sum  that  we  pump  into  the 
United  Nations,  for  example,  and  use 
it  for  the  benefit  of  America. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  of  utmost  Importance  that 
we  stay  on  track  with  the  moderniza 
tion  program.  There  is  great  return 
for  a  relatively  small  investment,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  State 
Department  and  USIA  budget.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  list  of  all  the  lan- 
guages to  be  broadcast  by  the  VGA 
relay  stations  in  Thailand  and  Moroc 
CO  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LANGUAGES  TO  BE  BROADCAST  BY  THE  VOICE  OP 
AMERICA  RELAY  STATION  IN  MOROCCO 

Armenian.  English.  Georgian.  Polish,  Rus 
sian.  Czechoslovak.  Hungarian.  Lithuanian, 
Albanian.  Bulgarian.  Greek,  Romanian. 
Serbo-Croatian.  Turkish.  French  (Africa), 
Hausa.  Portuguese  (Africa).  Slovenian. 
Ukrainian,  and  Arabic. 

LANGUAGES  TO  BE  BROADCAST  BY  THE  VOICE  OP 
AMERICA  RELAY  STATION  IN  THAILAND 

Cantonese.  Mandarin.  Korean.  Russian. 
Dan.  English.  Parsi.  Hindi.  Indonesian. 
Pashto.  Urdu.  Arabic.  Uzbek,  Swahili.  Am- 
haric.  and  Bangla. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  an  excellent 
one.  We  need  to  beef  up  USIA,  VGA 
programs  in  Thailand  and  Morocco, 
but  we  also  face  budgetary  problems. 

Unfortunately,  this  would  bust  the 
budget  by  an  even  larger  amount,  and 
I  think  that  on  balance  as  responsible 
legislators  we  would  be  advised  to  hold 
off  for  this  for  the  time  being,  bearing 
in  mind  it  is  a  good  idea  and  good  ob- 
je<:tive  looking  forward  to  a  time  when 
our  budget  may  be  more  in  balance 
and  when  we  can  support  it. 

So  I,  as  one  Senator,  do  not  intend 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  GFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  I  had  sent  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  asked  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  Then  I  sought 
to  have  the  pending  amendment  set 
aside  by  unanimous  consent  there  was 
an  objection.  I  have  since  conferred 
with  Senator  Levin.  Even  though  we 
worked  out  an  arrangement  where  I 
might  proceed  at  this  time  to  offer  the 
amendment,  I  think  I  shall  not  do 
that,  but  shall  await  a  later  time  to 
offer  the  amendment  In  the  absence 
of  any  other  Senate  business,  however, 
I  will  use  the  present  time  to  describe 
the  amendment  which  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose, and  it  will  abbreviate  the  time 
that  I  will  later  speak  on  the  subject. 

I  am  discussing  the  issue  at  this  time 
because  we  are  proceeding  with  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Alcee  Hastings 
in  a  matter  which  convenes  from  9  to 
12  and  from  1:30  to  5:30. 

I  have  sought  to  propose  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time  because  of  my  un- 
availability   otherwi.se,    .so    that    I    am 


putting  the  managers  on  notice  and 
also  all  Senators  interested  in  this 
matter,  that  I  will  return  at  the  first 
opportunity  when  the  Hastings  pro- 
ceedings are  not  in  progress  to  offer 
the  amendment  and  to  debate  it  more 
fully. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk  would  provide  the 
death  penalty  for  any  terrorist  act 
which  results  in  the  murder  of  a  U.S. 
citizen  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  1984.  this  Senator  added  similar 
legislation  to  a  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill,  legislation  which 
made  it  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  anyone 
anywhere  in  the  world  to  attack, 
maim,  or  murder  a  U.S.  citizen.  The 
amendment  which  I  proposed  to 
pursue  at  this  time  would  add  the 
death  penalty  to  that  provision. 

Mr.  F»resident,  this  Senator  believes 
that  laws  dealing  with  terrorism  and 
the  appropriate  penalty  for  the 
murder  of  a  U.S.  citizen  anywhere  in 
the  world,  which  should  include  the 
possibility  of  the  death  penalty  being 
imposed  by  a  jury  under  U.S.  law,  is  a 
very  important  aspect  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

We  have  seen  a  time  when  acts  of 
terrorism  have  really  become  a  means 
of  modern  warfare;  when  national  ob- 
jectives are  carried  out  by  terrorists: 
and  when  a  response  to  terrorism  by 
making  it  a  violation  of  U.S.  law  under 
so-called  long-arm  jurisdiction  is  a 
very,  very  important  aspect  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

This  kind  of  a  provision,  therefore,  is 
very  relevant,  very  germane,  and  very 
appropriate  for  consideration  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  in- 
troduced Senate  bill  36  which  seeks  to 
make  the  death  penalty  a  sentencing 
option  in  a  number  of  Federal  criminal 
statutes.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
very  little  on  the  Federal  books  which 
meets  constitutional  standards  on  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty.  It 
may  be  that  the  only  law  which  ac- 
complishes that  result  is  the  statute 
passed  last  year  by  this  body  on  drug- 
related  murders  because,  since  1972 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  a  decision 
in  Furman  versus  Georgia,  a  case 
which  has  been  further  modified  by 
other  Supreme  Court  decisions,  there 
are  very  exacting  standards  which 
have  to  be  met  regarding  so-called  ag- 
gravating and  mitigating  circum- 
stances. For  example,  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  U.S.  President  or  treason  or 
espionage  or  many  other  offenses 
which  had  prior  to  1972,  carried  the 
death  penalty  no  longer  do  because 
they  have  not  l)een  reenacted. 

Senate  bill  36  introduced  earlier  in 
this  session  by  this  Senator  would  seek 
to  accomplish  that  result.  But  in  the 
legislation   which   I   am   proposing  at 
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the  present  time  I  will  not  seek  to  in- 
volve any  broader  aspect  of  the  death 
penalty  statute  than  that  to  cover 
International  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  the  acts  of  interna- 
tional terrorism  have  been  horren- 
dous. After  I  introduce  this  amend- 
ment formally,  when  I  do  not  need 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  other 
pending  amendments,  I  will  spend 
time  detailing  some  of  the  acts  of  ter- 
rorism which  I  think  require  the  death 
penalty. 

But  suffice  it  to  say  at  this  time  for 
the  limited  purposes  today  that  an  act 
of  terrorism  is  probably  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
with  malice  aforethought  because  ter- 
rorist acts  are  carefully  calculated, 
(»refully  planned,  carefully  pursued, 
and  reflect  the  traditional  brutality, 
malice,  viciousness  and  the  classical 
definition  of  malice  aforethought 
which  has  been  attached  to  murder  in 
the  first  degree. 

Murder  in  the  first  degree  is  accom- 
plished both  by  the  malicious  act  re- 
sulting directly  in  the  killing,  as,  for 
example,  the  assassination  of  an 
American  President,  such  as  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy.  Or,  it 
may  be  constituted  by  the  commission 
of  certain  categories  of  felonies  when 
a  killing  results  in  the  course  of  a 
felony  and  the  aspect  of  the  felony  im- 
ports the  requisite  malice  to  make  the 
killing  murder  in  the  first  degree.  In 
some  of  the  cases  of  terrorism,  howev- 
er, it  may  be  that  the  killings  were  not 
(ailculated  in  advance.  But  there  is  no 
question,  for  example,  in  the  murder 
of  Robert  Stethem,  aboard  TWA 
flight  847— which  I  will  address  in 
greater  detail  when  I  later  formally 
propose  the  amendment— that  the  act 
unequivocally  constitutes  a  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  or  during  the  Achille 
Lauro  hijacking  that  the  killing  of  Mr. 
Leon  Klinghoffer.  terroists  pushing 
him  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  consti- 
tuted the  requisite  malice,  even  aside 
from  the  malice  imputed  in  the  actual 
hijacking  or  in  the  hostage-taking. 

Mr.  President,  since  1984  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  acted  to 
see  to  it  that  U.S.  interests  are  pro- 
tected aroimd  the  world  under  so- 
cked long-arm  jurisdiction,  the  tradi- 
tional rule  is  that  criminal  jurisdiction 
attaches  where  the  offense  is  commit- 
ted. For  example,  if  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted in  Arlington,  VA,  only  Arling- 
ton has  jurisdiction,  the  State  of 
llaryland  does  not.  But  if  the  act  is 
(»mmitted  in  Bethesda,  MD.  then  only 
Maryland  has  jurisdiction. 

But  there  is  another  category  of  the 
so-called  long-arm  jurisdiction  where  a 
nation  or  a  sovereign  can  articulate  a 
law  where  there  is  a  nexus  to  or  an  in- 
terest in  that  party.  The  United  States 
of  America  did  that  in  1984  in  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  Act  when  we  es- 
tablished hijacking  and  hostage  taking 
as  a  violation  of  U.S.  law,  and  we  did  it 


further,  as  previously  explained,  in 
1986  when  legislation  was  passed 
making  it  a  violation  of  U.S.  law  for 
terrorists  to  murder  a  U.S.  citizen  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Within  the  past  several  months,  we 
have  had  the  conviction  in  a  celebrat- 
ed case.  United  States  versus  Fawaz 
Yunis,  of  a  man  who  was  lured  onto  a 
boat  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  for 
trial.  He  was  convicted  of  an  act  of  ter- 
rorism involving  U.S.  citizens,  which 
was  an  exemplary  prosecution  reflect- 
ing excellent  work  by  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President,  to 
make  the  death  penalty  apply  to  such 
acts  of  terrorism  against  U.S.  citizens 
around  the  world,  to  put  terrorists 
squarely  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  of  America  means  business  and 
that  we  have  extended  our  long-arm 
jurisdiction  to  acts  against  U.S.  citi- 
zens anywhere  in  the  world.  This 
country  has  every  right  to  make  it  a 
violation  of  the  criminal  law  of  this 
coimtry  when  our  citizens'  rights  are 
affected  anywhere  in  the  world.  And 
when  a  murder  has  resulted  and 
people  are  apprehended,  as  Fawaz 
Yunis  was.  and  brought  to  the  United 
States,  that  a  jury  will  have  the  option 
to  impose  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  brief 
statement  of  what  I  propose  to  do.  I 
note  that  there  are  other  Senators  on 
the  floor  who  I  believe  have  business 
to  transact.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  use  this  break  in  the  action,  so 
to  speak,  to  give  a  very  brief  introduc- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  I  will  be 
offering  at  a  later  time. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Wirth  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Pending  is  the  Helms- 
Glenn  VGA  amendment;  is  that  cor- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No. 
300  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
withdraw  my  amendment  numbered 
299  which  will  therefore  clean  up  the 
current  parliamentary  situation. 

We  had  an  agreement  on  both  sides 
to  approve  the  amendment  which  I 
had  offered  related  to  the  USIA.  The 
agreement  was  reached  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  with  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee.  In  that  agreement,  howev- 
er, we  were  not  informed,  I  was  not  in- 
formed and  I  do  not  believe  the  com- 


mittee was  informed,  that  there  was 
an  intent  to  amend  my  amendment.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  when  you 
clear  an  amendment,  you  clear  an 
amendment;  you  do  not  clear  an 
amendment  but  then  offer  another 
amendment  to  it. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Helms,  and  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  cosponsor  of 
that  amendment,  that  is  fine.  But  that 
gets  us  into  all  kinds  of  other  complex- 
ities related  to  the  budget  and  so  on. 

All  I  wanted  to  do  was  simply  offer 
the  USIA  amendment  which  was  a 
very  simple  and  straightforward  one. 
It  got  all  complicated  now  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  broadcasting  facility  in 
Thailand,  which  may  be  a  perfectly  le- 
gitimate goal,  but  that  was  not  part  of 
the  original  agreement  that  was 
reached  here. 

So  what  I  am  going  to  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  withdraw  that  amendment. 
It  does  not  require  unanimous  con- 
sent. At  this  point,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  right 
to  withdraw  his  amendment.  He  has 
requested  that  of  the  Chair;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is,  therefore,  withdrawn. 

The  amendment,  amendment  No. 
299,  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  yield- 
ing. I  understand  how  the  situation 
got  more  complicated  than  it  has  to 
be. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  correct  in  his  un- 
derstanding. I  understood  there  would 
be  no  further  amendments.  I  though  it 
was  a  very  simple  and  good  amend- 
ment but  it  became  more  complicated. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  parliamentary  intricacies  here 
that  had  developed.  I  had  been  at  an- 
other meeting  and  was  told  that  the 
amendment  I  was  interested  in  with 
Senator  Helms  was  on  the  floor  and  I 
should  come  over  and  make  my  re- 
marks on  it  now.  I  was  not  aware  of 
this  other  difficulty  here.  I  hope  this 
has  taken  care  of  it. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  We  might  come  back  in 
a  few  minutes  and  offer  the  amend- 
ment in  a  clean  fashion.  Certainly  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  Senator  Gleitn  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  Thai- 
land broadcasting  amendment,  which 
is  probably  a  good  idea  by  itself,  can 
go  ahead  and  do  that,  but  let  us  not 
get  the  two  raveled  up  with  each 
other. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  body  that  we 
are  now  back  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  the  Grassley 
amendment,  which  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  body. 

KUtsrauart  no.  30o 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  and  co- 
sponsors  BoREN.  Kastek.  and  Pressler 
In  offering  this  amendment  to  restore 
$35  million  for  the  Voice  of  America 
modernization  program.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1990.  the  administration  request- 
ed $89  million  to  continue  the  replace- 
ment and  refurbishment  of  VOAs 
aged  and  aging  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee-reported bill  provides  only  $36  mil- 
lion for  VGA  modernization.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  this  amount  is  sufficient 
only  to  pay  the  rent  on  leased  trans- 
mitters in  West  Germany,  to  avoid  de- 
fault on  existing  contracts  with  suppli- 
ers, and  to  do  minimal  maintenance 
systemwide.  Therefore,  the  committee 
figure  would  stop  the  critical  modern- 
ization effort  dead  in  its  tracic— put  it 
on  hold— and  push  farther  into  the 
future  the  operational  startup  dates 
for  the  vital  new  relay  stations  in  Mo- 
rocco and  Thailand. 

Mr.    President    I    was    formerly    a 
member    of    the    Foreign     Relations 
Conunittee  for  some  8  years.  I  served 
there    with     the    very    distinguished 
chairman.    Senator    Pell,    and    have 
nothing   but   the   highest   respect   for 
him  and  for  his  competence  and  his 
leadership  on  that  committee.  I  under 
stand  the  difficulty  he  faces  in  trying 
to   reconcile   the   administrations   re 
quest   with   the  congressional   budget 
resolution.  However.  I  must  respectful 
ly  disagree  with  the  decision  to  halt 
progress  on   the   VGA   modernization 
program. 

The  amendment  now  before  us 
would  add  a  modest  $35  million  to  the 
radio  construction  account,  bringing 
the  total  to  $71  million.  This  amount 
would  allow  development  of  the  Mo- 
rocco and  Thailand  relay  stations  to 
continue  on  schedule:  allow  acquisi- 
tion and  installation  of  the  transmit- 
ters and  antennas  to  proceed  on  sched- 
ule. 

It  does  us  precious  little  good.  Mr. 
President,  to  have  acquired  and  devel- 
oped these  sites  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
provide  the  funding  needed  to  buy  the 
equipment  necessary  to  broadcast 
from  them.  I  believe,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  would  agree,  that  this  is  a 
relatively  small  investment  that  will 
pay— certainly  has  the  potential  to 
pay— large  dividends  for  the  United 
States.  For  less  than  2  cents  per  listen 
er  a  year.  VGA  reaches  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  around  the  world- 
even  more  in  times  of  crisis,  such  as  we 
have  recently  witnessed  in  China. 

Again,  we  see  the  reports  coming 
back   from   China   that   the  Voice  of 


America  and  the  information  being 
sent  out  from  this  country  played  a 
very  effective  role  in  what  happened 
in  China. 

Let  me  expand  upon  that  just  a  little 
bit.  Mr.  President.  We  thought  for  the 
last  25  or  30  years  if  the  nations 
around  this  world  would  just  come  to 
their  senses  and  embrace  some  phases 
of  our  democracy,  both  political  and 
economic,  that  it  would  indeed  make 
major  changes  in  this  world.  We  have 
.sought  that",  we  have  hoped  for  that. 

But  now  all  at  once  over  just  the  last 
2  or  3  years  we  begin  to  see  movement 
in  that  direction— movement  started 
off  by  the  Soviet  Union,  followed  up 
by  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  by 
Poland,  by  Hungary,  and  other  na- 
tions around  this  world.  We  see  the 
nations  out  in  the  Far  East.  We  see 
China  now  becoming  much  more  inter- 
ested in  an  open  economy.  They  have 
not  followed  up  yet  with  the  political 
opening  up  that  we  think  should 
follow  that. 

But  we  see  these  movements  toward 
democracy  that  we  have  hoped  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  now  start- 
ing and  people  around  the  world  want- 
ing to  emulate  the  success  story  that  is 
the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  story  is  there.  The  story 
is  to  be  told.  Our  example  is  there  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  use  if  we  can 
keep  them  informed  during  this  very 
crucial  time  period. 

In  times  past,  I  have  been  among 
tho.se  who  questioned  whether  our  ef- 
forUs  in  this,  the  Voice  of  America  and 
.some  of  the  information  programs, 
really  were  that  effective  around  the 
world.  Some  of  our  libraries  at  the  dif- 
ferent Embassies  and  the  consulates 
around  the  world,  are  they  really 
used?  Well,  you  wonder  whether  they 
are  really  worth  keeping  open.  You 
wonder  whether  the  broadcasts  are 
really  listened  to  going  out. 

Yet  here  in  a  crucial  example,  a  cru- 
cial time  in  Chinese  history,  when  the 
students  and  those  who  wanted  the 
political  freedoms  to  follow,  the  eco- 
nomic freedoms  that  had  been  started 
by  the  Chinese  Government,  they 
wanted  more.  They  wanted  more 
movement  toward  a  democracy  like 
ours  and  certainly  they  are  not  ap- 
proaching our  standards  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  rights  of  the  individual 
that  we  hold  dear  in  this  country. 

But  they  are  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion and  that  is  the  reason  I  think  it  is 
so  important  that  we  carry  on  with 
the  Voice  of  America.  The  major 
source  of  information  during  that 
whole  episode  with  the  .students  in 
China  was  coming  from  the  Voice  of 
America,  from  other  international 
broadcasts,  as  well  as  from  TV,  satel- 
lite broadcasts  going  back  and  forth. 

We  had  phone  banks  of  students  in 
this  country  who  were  phoning  their 
counterparts  in  China  to  try  to  get 
support   for  the  .students'  movement. 


We  had  people  listening,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  thousands  estimated 
in  China,  that  had  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica as  their  major  source  of  informa- 
tion during  that  period.  And.  fortu- 
nately, during  most  of  that  period,  the 
Chinese  made  no  attempt  to  jam 
them.  They  made  no  attempt,  really, 
to  cut  off  communications  by  tele- 
phone and  other  things  that  could 
have  been  used  to  cut  off  communica- 
tion from  one  student  group  to  an- 
other. 

So  I  think  particularly  at  this  time 
period,  as  we  see  the  world  opening  up 
to  democratic  ideas,  as  we  see  some  of 
the  monolithic  nature  of  communism 
of  the  past  beginning  to  crack  a  little 
bit.  beginning  to  crumble  a  little  bit,  it 
creates  such  a  tremendous  opportuni- 
ty for  us  if  we  can  just  avail  ourselves 
of  this  opportunity  and  help  supply  in- 
formation to  interested  parties  and 
students  and  others  around  the  world. 

That  is  the  reason  I  think  this  is  so 
important,  the  critical  role  of  the  VOA 
in  China  as  a  reliable  source  of  accu- 
rate and  timely  information  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Chinese  who  did 
not  and  do  not  have  access  to  such  in- 
formation from  their  own  news  media. 
That  was  evident  to  us  all. 

But  how  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  that  the  VOA  facility  in  the 
Philippines,  which  carries  the  broad- 
cast to  China,  is  the  only  shortwave 
relay  station  for  all  of  China  and  East- 
tern  Asia?  It  is  made  up  of  35-year-old 
transmitters,  now  stretched  to  the 
limit  with  the  increased  demands  for 
broadcast  hours  to  China  as  well  as 
the  multiple  other  language  broad- 
casts carried  by  the  Philippine  station. 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
VGA's  signal  is  weak.  In  some  areas  it 
is  distorted.  In  some  areas  it  is  not  ex- 
istent because  of  similarly  antiquated 
equipment. 

America's  international  broadcasting 
system  is  generally  below  modem 
international  standards  and  it  is  just 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  this 
old  equipment.  About  three-quarters 
of  VGA's  transmitters  are  more  than 
15  years  old.  About  one-third  have 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  30 
years.  Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem, 
VGA  is  even  still  using  equipment  cap- 
tured from  the  Nazis  in  World  War  II. 

For  these  older  transmitters  VOA 
must  specially  fabricate  some  replace- 
ment parts  because  they  are  no  longer 
available.  They  are  not  even  being 
manufactured  anymore. 

Other  major  international  broad- 
casters are  using  newer,  more  powerful 
transmitters  which  incorporate  techni- 
cal advances  made  in  recent  decades. 

The  present  international  standard 
is  the  500-kllowatt  shortwave  trans- 
mitter which  is  dramatically  more  effi- 
cient than  older  models  as  well  as 
more    than    twice   as   powerful   than 
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those  we  have  been  using  in  the  VOA 
system. 

For  example.  Prance.  West  Germa- 
ny, and  Great  Britain  all  make  exten- 
sive use  of  these  more  powerful  trans- 
mitters. 

Let  me  note  this.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  more  than  30  of  the  higher-power 
500-kw  transmitters.  We  must  be  able 
to  provide  a  strong  and  clear  signal  if 
we  are  to  be  competitive,  if  we  are  to 
keep  these  people  fully  informed  who 
look  to  us  for  Information.  The  Moroc- 
co and  Thailand  relay  stations  will 
employ  state-of-the-art  500  KW  trans- 
mitters. 

In  the  early  1980's  a  decision  was 
made  in  the  National  Securtiy  Council 
to  modernize  and  expand  the  broad- 
cast capabilities  of  the  VOA.  Some 
might  argue  that  the  early  1980's  was 
a  different  era  and  that  the  interna- 
tional climate  has  changed  to  such  a 
degree  that  VOA  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. Nothing.  I  believe,  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  as  witnessed 
by  China  in  1989.  VGA  still  provides  a 
vital  service  to  millions  of  listeners 
worldwide.  But  it  cannot  continue  to 
compete  in  the  realm  of  information 
and  ideas  into  the  next  century  with 
decades-old  equipment. 

VOA  clearly  demonstrated  its  utility 
during  the  recent  crisis  in  China.  In 
support  of  this  amendment  a  continu- 
ation of  VGA  modernization  will 
ensure  that  the  United  States  has  the 
capability  to  respond  with  sufficient 
power  and  clarity  to  the  next  crisis, 
whether  it  be  in  Asia  or  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  some  charts 
here  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  very  briefly. 
Mr.  President,  I  invite  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  charts. 

In  the  first  chart  the  pink  and  light- 
er color  areas  are  areas  that  we  are 
reaching  now.  Senators  can  see  what 
large  areas  of  the  world  we  are  not 
covering  adequately.  What  we  are  pro- 
posing with  these  new  transmitters 
would  do  what?  This  would  be  the  cov- 
erage, in  pink,  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  once  we  have  made  the  changes 
that  I  am  talking  about  today.  That  is 
the  reason  I  support  this.  It  gives  us 
much  better  coverage,  more  reliability, 
particularly  out  in  that  Far  Elast  area. 
that  we  find  critical  and  where  so 
many  changes  are  now  going  on. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  all  these  rea- 
sons I  certainly  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina.  I  am 
proud  to  offer  this  along  with  him.  We 
hope  that  we  can  see  this  construction 
continue  and  not  be  cut  off  because  of 
our  other  fiscal  difficulties. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  minute  about  these 
new  stations.  The  Israeli  station  is  a 
joint  BIB/VGA  station  which  the 
committee  has  fully  authorized  so  it  is 
not  at  issue.  The  Morocco  station  Is  lo- 
cated at  Tangier;  it  will  have  ten-500 


kilowatt  shortwave  transmitters.  Site 
development  work  has  been  done  and 
station  design  completed.  Last  year 
construction  and  transmitters  con- 
tracts were  awarded.  The  Morocco  sta- 
tion will  carry  broadcasts  in  Armenian. 
EInglish,  Georgian,  Russian.  Polish. 
Czechoslovak,  Hungarian,  Lithuanian. 
Albanian,  Bulgarian.  Greek,  Roma- 
nian. Serbo-Croation,  Turkish,  French, 
and  Portuguese,  Slovenian,  Ukranian. 
Arabic,  and  Hausa. 

That  is  quite  a  lineup.  That  gets 
almost  all  the  people  we  can  think  of 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Its  estimated 
on-air  date  is  September  1992— assum- 
ing. Mr.  President,  that  we  pass  this 
amendment  and  keep  the  moderniza- 
tion project  on  schedule. 

The  Thailand  station  is  located  at 
Udom  and  will  have  six  500-kilowatt 
shortwave  transmitters.  Preliminary 
site  development  and  station  design 
have  been  completed.  The  Thailand 
station  will  carry  broadcasts  in  Can- 
tonese, Mandarin.  Korean.  Russian. 
Dari.  Pashto.  English.  Farsi,  Hindi,  In- 
donesian. Urdu.  Arabic,  Uzbek,  Swahi- 
li,  Amharic,  and  Bangla.  Its  estimated 
on-air  date  is  June  1993.  again  assum- 
ing we  do  not  fall  off  schedule  due  to 
inadequate  funding  this  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  Thailand  station  will  vastly 
improve  VGA's  signal  to  China,  as  well 
as  to  other  critical  areas  of  the  Near 
East  and  Par  East.  Nearly  half  the 
world's  population  will  be  within  lis- 
tening range  of  the  Thailand  station. 

Information  is  a  powerful  tool  and 
shortwave  radio  has  proved  an  effec- 
tive means  of  circumventing  official 
news  distortion  and  censorship  by 
reaching  listeners  directly  with  accu- 
rate and  timely  information.  Who  did 
the  Chinese  Government  expel  during 
the  height  of  the  recent  crisis— the 
VOA  correspondent.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  this  modest  ad- 
ditional investment  is  warranted  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  VGA's  signal 
can  be  heard  loudly  and  clearly  in  the 
target  areas  on  into  the  1990s  and 
beyond. 

One  further  glance  at  these  two 
charts  indicates  what  we  are  talking 
about.  The  pink  areas  are  those  that 
are  covered  now.  The  pink  areas  on 
the  other  chart  are  the  areas  of  the 
world  that  will  be  covered  if  we  go 
ahead  and  authorize  these  stations 
and  appropriate  the  money  for  them.  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  we  need  this. 
The  modest  $35  million  investment 
will  provide  that  capability  for  getting 
the  story  of  the  world's  democratic  ex- 
ample before  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  aspiring  to  sometime  attain 
the  same  kind  of  freedom  of  economy 
and  political  freedom  that  we  have  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  votes 
previously  ordered  for  2:15  pjn.  occur 
at  3:15  p.m.;  that  no  further  amend- 
ments l>e  in  order  to  either  the  Gore 
or  the  Mack  amendments;  that  no 
votes  occur  prior  to  the  first  vote  at 
3:15  p.m..  and  that  this  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  supersede  the  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baucus  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1353  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Senate  for  5  minutes  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lott  pertaining 
to  the  submission  of  S.  Res.  155  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "Sub- 
mission of  Concurrent  and  Senate 
Resolutions.") 

AMENDMENT  NO.  301 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  I 
send  it  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell];  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mo"rKi- 
HAN];  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 

[Ms.  MlKULSKl]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  set  aside  and  the  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Could  we  inquire  what  the 
amendment  is? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  describe  the 
amendment  and  after  a  brief  descrip- 
tion, if  the  Senator  wants  to  have  a 
full  reading  of  it.  I  would  ask  that  his 
rights  be  preserved. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  go  along 
with  that  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
KnriTKDTl.  for  himself.  Mr.  Pkll.  Mr  Moy 
MiHAN.  and  Ms.  Mikot^ki.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  301. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SBC.       .  PlWDIHGS.— 

(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  and  promote  democratic  values  and 
institutions  around  the  world. 

(2)  Over  the  last  decade,  the  United 
States,  in  concert  with  other  nations,  has 
provided  support  to  those  working  for  de 
mocracy  in  many  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

(3)  Such  support  has  advanced  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  democracy  In  those  naiions 
by  providing  international  technical  exper 
tlse  on  holding  free  and  fair  elections,  pro 
viding  international  observers  to  document 
the  conduct  of  the  elections  and  in  offennn 
economic  and  humanitarian  support  to 
newly  established  democracies. 

(4)  On  June  8,  1989  at  the  commencement 
ceremonies  at  Harvard  University,  the 
newest  leader  of  a  democratic  nation.  Prime 
Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  of  Pakistan,  called 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Association  of 
democratic  Nations  to  support  the  riKht  of 
peoples  everywhere  to  choose  freely  their 
own  government. 

(5)  The  goals  of  the  Association  would  be 
to  promote; 

I  a)  the  holding  of  elections  at  regular  in 
tervals  which  are  open  to  the  participation 
of  all  significant  political  parties,  which  are 
fairly  administered,  and  in  which  the  fran 
chise  is  broad  or  universal. 

(b)  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights 
including  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  freedom  of  association 

(c)  international  recognition  of  legitimate 
elections  through  international  election  ob- 
server missions  at  all  states  of  the  election. 
including  the  campaign,  the  voting  and  the 
ballot  counting. 

(d)  The  mobilization  of  international  opin 
ion  and  economic  measures  against  the  mill 
tary  overthrow  of  democratic  governments. 

(e)  The  provision  of  economic  assistance 
to  strengthen  and  support  democratic  na 
tions. 

See.      .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 

( 1 )  the  proposal  offered  by  Prime  Minister 
Benazir  Bhutto  of  Pakistan  would  further 
the  cause  of  democracy,  freedom  and  justice 
and  IS  In  the  interest  of  the  United  Stales 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  im 
plementation  of  the  proposal,  and  should 
provide  by  December  31,  1989  a  report  to 
Congress  aissessing  the  merits  of  and  esti 
mated  aiuiual  costs  of  establishing  such  an 
Association  of  Democratic  Nations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  calls  for  the  establish 
ment  of  an  Association  of  Democratic 
Nations.  In  the  last  decade,  we  have 
witnessed  an  extraordinary  transfer  of 
political  power  from  dictatorship  to 
democracy  in  countries  around  the 
globe. 


The  United  States  and  other  nations 
have  given  extensive  support  to  this 
worldwide  struggle  for  democracy,  and 
this  amendment  will  encourage  and 
enhance  that  support. 

This  proposal  was  first  put  forward 
on  June  8  of  this  year  during  the  com- 
mencement ceremonies  at  Harvard 
University  by  the  world's  newest 
democratic  leader— Prime  Minister 
Benazir  Bhutto  of  Pakistan. 

In  her  eloquent  speech  before  her 
alma  mater.  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  re- 
called how  important  such  interna- 
tional support  was  to  her  own  struggle 
to  bring  democracy  to  Pakistan. 

From  the  letter  to  her  by  Senator 
Pell  that  she  received  in  prison  to  the 
international  delegation  of  election  ob- 
servers that  monitored  the  1988  elec- 
tions, international  support  time  and 
again  provided  critical  assistance  in 
her  struggle. 

As  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  noted  in 
her  commencement  address,  "democ- 
racy needs  support  and  the  best  sup- 
port for  democracy  comes  from  other 
democracies.' 
This  amendment  is  straightforward. 
It  recognizes  that  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  would 
advance  the  cause  of  democracy,  free- 
dom and  justice  and  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

It  also  urges  the  President  to  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  proposal  and  to  report  to 
Congress  by  the  end  of  the  year  on 
ways  to  establish  an  Association  of 
Democratic  Nations. 

Democratic  nations  should  come  to- 
gether in  a  new  consensus  to  support 
what  Pime  Minister  Bhutto  has  called 
the  most  powerful  political  idea  in 
the  world  today:  The  right  of  people 
to  freely  choo.se  their  government.  " 

In  Latin  America  and  Central  Amer 
ica,  where  dictatorships  were  once  the 
norm.  Country  after  country  has 
moved  to  a  democratic  form  of  govern 
ment.  Ignited  by  the  people  power  rev- 
olution led  by  President  Corazon 
Aquino  in  the  Philippines,  the  idea  of 
democracy  has  spread  throughout 
Asia— to  South  Korea,  to  Burma,  to 
Pakistan,  and  to  the  students  of 
China.  And  now  we  are  witness  to  his- 
toric democratic  movements  in  the 
Communist  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  United  States  has  worked  with 
democratic  individuals  and  institutions 
in  these  nations  in  support  of  their  ef- 
forts to  promote  freedom  and  justice 
in  their  own  nations. 

We  have  urged  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions, provided  technical  election  as- 
sistance, sent  international  observer 
missions  and  provided  economic  assist- 
ance to  newly  democratic  nations. 

In  cases  where  democracy  continues 
to  be  denied,  where  dictators  continue 
to  brutalize  advocates  of  freedom- 
such  as  in  China— we  have  worked  for 
international  condemnation  and  diplo- 


matic, military  and  economic  isolation 
of  the  government. 

The  imaginative  proposal  put  for- 
ward by  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  would 
help  to  bring  together  the  democratic 
nations  of  the  world  In  a  concerted 
effort  to  promote  democracy  and  to 
support  all  peoples  working  to  achieve 
it.  America's  own  experience  under- 
scores how  important  international 
support  is  to  a  struggling  democracy. 

This  amendment  will  put  the  United 
States  and  all  the  democracies  of  the 
world  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to 
support  struggling  democracies  every- 
where. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  to  Prime  Minister  Bhut- 
tos  commendable  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unajiimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Prime  Minister 
Bhutto's  address  at  Harvard  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There    being   no   objection,   the   re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Harvard  Gazette,  June  16,  1989) 

Bhutto  Urges  Democratic  Nations  To 
Unite  for  Freedom 

[Note.— The  following  is  the  1989  Com- 
mencement address  by  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
azir Bhutto] 

President  Bok,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  new  graduates,  and  distinguished 
alumni.  I  am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to 
make  this  commencement  address  to  the 
Class  of  1989  First  let  me  congratulate  all 
those  who  have  been  awarded  degrees  at 
today  s  commencement. 

Not  too  long  ago.  I  sat  where  you  now  sit. 
I  can  vividly  recall  the  effort  your  degrees 
represent— tramping  to  class  in  sub-Arctic 
temperatures,  fighting  for  reserve  books  at 
Hilles  Library,  cramming  for  exams,  and  the 
occasional  all-nighter  to  complete  a  term 
paper 

Today  is  the  day  of  celebration  and  I  am 
privileged  to  share  it  with  you.  I  am  also 
greatly  honored  by  the  degree  you  have 
conferred  on  me.  I  am  grateful.  President 
Bok,  for  the  kind  words  in  your  citation. 
However,  I  regard  this  honor  as  more  than  a 
personal  recognition. 

I  consider  it  an  affirmation  of  your  abid- 
ing belief  in  the  universality  of  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy.  liberty,  and  human 
rights  Events  two  centuries  ago  earned 
Cambridge,  Boston,  and  the  surrounding 
region  the  sobriquet  the  cradle  of  liberty." 
It  was  here  that  the  first  successful  struggle 
against  European  imperialism  began.  It  was 
here— under  the  banner  "no  taxation  with- 
out representation"— that  the  idea  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  consent  of  the  governed 
first  gained  currency. 

Cambridge  and  Harvard  were  my  cradle  of 
liberty,  too.  I  arrived  from  a  country  that, 
in  my  lifetime,  had  not  known  democracy  or 
political  freedom.  As  an  undergraduate  I 
was  constantly  reminded  of  the  value  of  de- 
mocracy by  the  history  of  freedom  that  per- 
meates this  place.  It  was  not  just  the  histo- 
ry of  democracy  that  inspired  me  at  Har- 
vard. It  was.  above  all.  the  concrete  expres- 
sion of  it. 

My  Harvard  years.  1969  to  1973.  coincided 
with  growing  frustration  over  U.S.  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  was  particularly  true 
in  the  campuses  where  students  were  in  the 
forefront  of  those  protesting  the  Vietnam 
War.  For  me.  there  were  demonstrations  on 
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Boston  Common  and  In  Washington;  mass 
meetings  at  Harvard  Stadium. 

Some  American  commentators  argued 
that  the  division  over  Vietnam  signalled 
American  weakness.  I  saw  it  as  a  measure  of 
America's  greatness— a  reflection  of  democ- 
racy in  action — of  an  open  society,  which, 
because  it  is  open  has  the  means  of  regen- 
eration and  revitalization.  In  the  Pakistan 
of  those  days,  the  press  did  not  criticize  the 
government— because  the  government  con- 
trolled the  press. 

While  I  was  a  junior  at  Harvard,  Pakistan 
initiated  an  experiment  in  democracy.  The 
experience  is  instructive.  As  1971  ended,  our 
country  was  in  ruins.  A  third  of  the  terri- 
tory and  more  than  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion was  gone,  the  result  of  a  military  defeat 
precipitated  by  military  repression  in  what 
was  then  East  Pakistan.  War  and  misman- 
agement had  left  our  treasury  empty  and 
our  economy  in  shambles.  Ninety-three 
thousand  Pakistani  soldiers  were  prisoners 
of  war,  threatened  by  their  captors  with 
trial  and  punishment.  Internal  discord  in 
West  Pakistan  threatened  the  survival  of 
what  was  left  of  our  country.  A  protracted 
period  of  military  rule  produced  this  catas- 
trophe. 

It  was  a  disaster  resulting  from  rule  with- 
out accountability,  brought  about  by  the  ar- 
rogance of  a  self-imposed  mission  to  save 
the  country  from  its  own  people.  In  the  face 
of  catastrophe,  what  did  our  military  lead- 
ers do?  They  turned  piower  over  to  the  civil- 
ians, to  an  elected  Prime  Minister. 

In  a  pattern  repeated  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nels and  Argentine  junta,  our  military  said, 
in  essence,  "we  have  created  a  hopeless  situ- 
ation: we  now  wash  our  hands  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  resolve  it. "  But  resolve  it  we  did. 
The  elected  Prime  Minister  negotiated  an 
honorable  peace  with  the  victor.  He  secured 
the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  He  put 
the  economy  back  on  its  feet.  And  he  initiat- 
ed a  program  of  social  and  economic  reform 
to  benefit  the  poor  and  dispossessed,  who 
are  the  majority  in  our  land. 

All  this  was  done.  I  might  add,  at  a  time  of 
global  economic  recession  brought  about  by 
the  oil  shocks  of  the  1970s.  What  then  hap- 
pened? As  is  the  case  in  democracies,  the  po- 
litical process  again  became  rambunctious. 
Opposition  politicians  challenged  the  elect- 
ed government  in  the  press,  at  the  polls,  and 
in  the  streets. 

The  military  whose  dignity  was  restored 
by  the  elected  government  moved  in  "to  end 
the  squabbling  among  politicians. "  The  new 
dictatorship  proved  more  brutal,  more  de- 
termined to  stay  in  power  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Elections  were  promised  and 
summarily  cancelled.  The  elected  Prime 
Minister  was  arrested  and  then,  under  the 
cloak  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  murdered. 
flogging,  imprisonment  and  execution 
became  the  staple  of  political  life  in  our 
land.  Under  the  circumstances  that  were  as 
remarkable  as  they  were  unexpected,  Paki- 
stan last  fall  got  a  second  chance  at  democ- 
racy. It  Is  an  opportunity  we  must  not  lose. 

In  our  first  act,  I  am  happy  to  say,  our 
government  freed  all  political  prisoners  and 
commuted  all  death  sentences.  We  have  re- 
stored freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, and  freedom  of  the  press.  In  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  there  is  a  lively  opposition 
and.  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
State-owned  television  provides  full  cover- 
age of  their  activities.  Senator  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan,  who  recently  visited  me  in 
Islamabad,  once  wrote  that  "if  you  are  in  a 
country  where  newspapers  are  filled  with 
good  news,  you  can  be  sure  that  the  Jails  are 
filled  with  good  men." 


Even  a  casual  review  of  our  press  would 
serve  to  confirm  the  obverse  of  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  Around  the  world  democra- 
cy is  on  the  march.  In  the  last  decade  Paki- 
stan is  only  the  most  recent  country  to 
change  course  from  dictatorship  to  democ- 
racy. 

But  we  must  be  realistic.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  democracy,  particularly  emerging 
democracy,  can  be  fragile. 

I  have  already  cited  the  exjjerience  of  our 
last  democratic  government.  The  example  is 
not  confined  u>  Pakistan.  In  the  Philippines, 
Corazon  Aquino's  three-year-old  democracy 
has  already  endured  several  coup  attempts. 
In  Argentina,  there  have  been  half  a  dozen 
military  rebellions.  In  Peru,  terrorism  and 
narcotics  threaten  a  15-year-old  experiment 
in  democracy. 

Democracy  needs  supiiort  and  the  best 
support  for  democracy  comes  from  other  de- 
mocracies. Already  there  is  an  informal  net- 
work to  suptwrt  democracy.  Annually,  the 
United  States  prepares  a  report  on  human 
rights  in  every  country. 

In  prison,  I  was  heartened  to  leam  that 
the  Congress  had  linked  U.S.  assistance  to 
Pakistan,  In  the  Pell  Amendment,  to  the 
"restoration  of  full  civil  liberties  and  repre- 
sentative government  in  Pakistan." 

Friends  of  democracy  in  other  countries, 
including  Britain,  Canada,  and  Germany, 
sent  delegations  to  investigate  human  rights 
abuses  in  Pakistan.  Our  elections  last  No- 
vember 16  were  made  easier  by  the  presence 
of  observers  sponsored  by  the  Democratic 
Party  of  the  United  States,  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  the  South  Asian  Association 
for  Regional  Cooperation. 

This  informal  network  for  democracy  can 
and  should  be  strengthened.  Democratic  na- 
tions should  forge  a  consensus  around  the 
most  powerful  political  idea  in  the  world 
today:  the  right  of  people  to  freely  choose 
their  govenunent. 

Having  created  a  bond  through  evolving 
such  a  consensus,  democratic  nations  should 
then  come  together  in  an  association  de- 
signed to  help  each  other  and  promote  what 
is  a  universal  value— democracy. 

Not  every  democracy  organizes  itself  in 
the  same  way;  nor  does  every  democracy  ex- 
press itself  the  same  way.  But  there  are  two 
elements  I  consider  essential  to  all  democra- 
cies. There  are: 

(1)  The  holding  of  elections  at  regular  in- 
tervals, open  to  the  participation  of  all  sig- 
nificant political  parties,  that  are  fairly  ad- 
ministered and  where  the  franchise  is  broad 
or  universal;  and 

C2)  Respect  for  fundamental  human  rights 
including  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  freedom  of  association. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  members 
of  an  Association  of  Democratic  Nations  can 
help  each  other.  One  way  is  to  ensure  the 
impartiality  of  elections.  After  all.  democra- 
cy as  a  system  of  government  can  only  work 
when  all  participants  in  the  F>olitical  process 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  people. 

For  the  verdict  to  be  accepted  as  legiti- 
mate, elections  must  not  only  be  fair,  but 
they  must  also  be  seen  to  be  fair.  Interna- 
tional observer  missions  have  already  played 
critical  roles  in  ensuring  fair  outcomes  to 
elections  in  several  countries,  including 
mine. 

The  presence  of  observers  is  a  deterrent  to 
fraud.  The  observers'  report  can  help  legiti- 
mize an  election  in  an  emerging  democracy 
where  popular  skepticism  can  be  rife  (as  in 
South  Korea),  or  it  can  validate  local  per- 
ceptions of  fraud,  as  in  the  Philippines  and 
Panama. 


Observers  also  bring  television  cameras 
with  them.  It  is  harder  to  steal  an  election  if 
the  whole  world  is  watching,  and  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Philippines  suggests,  at- 
tempted fraud  under  the  glare  of  television 
lights  can  help  galvanize  a  popular  uprising. 

There  are  other  ways  In  which  an  Associa- 
tion of  Democratic  Nations  can  provide 
some  protection  for  democratic  govern- 
ments in  the  Association.  In  countries  with- 
out established  traditions  of  representative 
government,  democracy  is  always  at  risk.  All 
too  often,  there  is  the  overly  ambitious  gen- 
eral, the  aU-too-determlned  fanatic,  or  the 
all-too-avaricious  politician.  The  Association 
of  Democratic  Nations  can  help  change  the 
calculus  for  each  of  these  potential  coup 
plotters  by  adding  the  element  of  interna- 
tional opprobrium. 

The  Association  can  mobilize  internation- 
al opinion  against  the  leaders  of  any  coup. 
Ultimately.  I  believe,  the  door  should  t>e 
open  to  stronger  steps,  including  economic 
sanctions.  Democracy  depends  on  our  ability 
to  deliver  to  the  people. 

Many  new  democracies  find  that  dictator- 
ship has  left  them  with  empty  treasuries— 
because  of  reckless  spending  and  no  ac- 
countability under  dictatorship.  As  was  true 
for  new  democracies  in  other  lands — notably 
Argentina  and  Brazil— we  in  Pakistan  also 
found  that  dictatorship  had  left  the  state 
coffers  empty.  Our  situation  is  not  unique. 
Other  new  democracies  have  come  to  power 
to  find  the  cupt>oard  bare. 

The  Association  could  promote  the  idea 
that  foreign  aid  should  be  challenged  to  de- 
mocracies. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  re- 
warding an  idea  in  which  the  donors  believe. 
The  prospects  for  democracy  may  depend 
on  it.  Some  may  object  that  the  Association 
I  am  proposing  will  have  primarily  moral 
force. 

I  acknowledge  this,  but  I  would  urge  that 
morality  has  a  larger  piower  in  international 
relations  than  conunonly  recognized.  Demo- 
cratic nations  can  also  cooperate  in  buUding 
an  intematicnal  machinery  to  protect 
human  rights  and  principles  of  justice  and 
due  process  of  law. 

National  efforts  to  strengthen  institutions 
that  protect  people  from  human  rights 
abuses  and  guarantee  their  political  free- 
doms need  to  be  reinforced  at  the  interna- 
tional level. 

Dictatorships  will  always  seek  ways  and 
means  to  clothe  their  crime  In  the  garb  of 
legality— always  seek  to  settle  political 
scores  and  eliminate  opponents  In  the  name 
of  justice,  law.  and  due  process. 

The  Instrument  that  they  use  is  as  old  as 
political  history,  as  old  as  the  trial  of  Socra- 
tes. It  is  the  instrument  of  the  Political 
Trial— a  most  pernicious  and  destructive 
weapon,  which  in  the  hands  of  skillful  ma- 
nipulators is  extremely  effective  in  sup- 
pressing dissent  and  In  destroying  oppo- 
nents. I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  interna- 
tional community  makes  a  concerted  effort 
to  put  an  end  to  such  practices. 

In  my  country  many  of  those  who  resisted 
dictatorship— the  heroes  of  our  democratic 
struggle— were  young  men  and  women  of 
your  age.  Many  of  them  endured  long  peri- 
ods of  incarceration,  and  faced  charges  on 
political  trials  that  were  a  travesty  of  truth 
and  justice. 

Many  suffered  the  worst  forms  of  torture 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  physical  punish- 
ment of  flogging.  Indeed,  many  had  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  with  their  young  lives. 

I  can  never  forget  what  they  endured.  I 
can  only  strive  with  all  my  strength  to  give 
meaning  to  what  they  sought— those  simple 
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but  priceless  freedoms  that  you  here,  per 
haps,  take  for  granted. 

But  it  is  faith  that  inspired  and  provided 
sustenance  to  our  democratic  struggle- 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  our  cause, 
faith  in  the  Islamic  teaching  that  "tyranny 
cannot  long  endure."  How  wrong  therefore 
is  the  picture  that  is  often  painted  about 
Pakistan  as  a  country  that  cannot  be  demo- 
cratic because  it  is  Muslim  country  as  such 
cannot  have  or  work  democracy. 

But  I  stand  before  you.  a  Muslim  woman, 
the  elected  Prime  Minister  of  a  hundred 
million  Muslims,  a  living  refutation  of  such 
argtmients  and  notions.  This  has  not  hap- 
pened as  an  isolated  phenomenon. 

It  has  happened  because  the  people  of 
Pakistan  have  demonstrated,  time  and 
again,  that  their  faith  in  their  inherent 
right  to  fundamental  freedoms  is  irrepressi- 
ble, that  they  will  always  fight  against  die 
tatorship. 

This  love  for  freedom  and  human  rights 
may  owe  a  considerable  deal  to  the  colonial 
legacy  and  to  the  example  of  Western  demo- 
cratic institutions.  But  it  arises  fundamen- 
tally from  the  strong  egalitarian  spirit  Chat 
pervades  Islamic  traditions.  The  Holy 
Quran  calls  upon  Muslims  to  resist  tyranny 
Dictatorships  in  Pakistan,  however  long, 
have  therefore  always  collapsed  in  the  face 
of  this  spirit. 

Islam,  in  fact,  has  a  very  strong  democrat 
ic  ethos.  With  its  emphasis  on  justice,  on 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  men  and 
women,  on  government  by  consultation  and 
consensus.  Islam's  essence  is  democratic. 

Pakistan  is  heir  to  an  intellectual  tradi 
tion  of  which  the  illustrious  exponent  wa.s 
the  poet  and  philosopher  Muhammad  Iqbai. 
He  saw  the  future  course  for  Islamic  soci 
eties  in  a  synthesis  between  adherence  to 
the  faith  and  adjustment  to  the  modern 
age. 

It  is  this  tradition  which  continues  to  m 
spire  the  people  of  Pakistan  in  their  search 
for  their  own  way  of  life  amidst  competinK 
ideologies  and  political  doctrines.  Tolerance, 
open-mindedness,  pursuit  of  social  justice. 
emphasis  on  the  values  of  equality  and 
social  concord,  and  encouragement  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  are  some  of  its  hallmarlts. 

It  drew  strength  from  the  fact  that  Islam 
admits  no  priesthood  and  that  Muslim  cul- 
ture, in  its  most  vital  and  creative  periods, 
accommodated  and  advanced  what  was  best 
In  other  cultures.  Intensely  devoted  as  the 
pioneers  of  this  tradition  were  to  the  Islam- 
ic spirit,  they  were  also  strongly  opposed  to 
bigotry  and  obscurantism  in  all  their  forms. 
Xenophobia  or  prejudice  against  other 
civilizations,  western  or  non-western,  was  re 
pugnant  to  their  outlook.  I  am  indeed  proud 
of  this  heritage.  It  is  this  heritage  that  has 
enabled  me  to  take  on  the  awesome  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Prime  Ministership  of  my 
country. 

As  my  country  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
greater  freedom  and  sets  the  priorities  that 
it  will  take  into  the  21st  century,  we  draw 
our  inspiration  from  what  the  poet-philoso- 
pher Iqbal  said— and  what  is  universally  ap- 
plicable: 

Life  is  reduced  to  a  rivulet  under  dicta 
torship.  But  in  freedom  it  becomes  a  bound- 
less ocean. '  This  is  true  in  Pakistan,  and  on 
every  continent  on  earth  Let  all  of  us  who 
believe  in  freedom  join  together  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty. 
Democratic  nations  unite. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  we  have  not  had  an  opportu- 


nity to  see  the  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  on  this  side.  If  we  could  get  a 
copy  of  the  amendment,  maybe  our 
staffs  could  have  a  moment  to  look  it 
over. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
follow  whatever  procedure  the  minori- 
ty would  want.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion they  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  it.  I  certainly  understand.  I 
would  be  glad  to  either  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  or,  if  the  floor 
leader  wants  to  proceed  in  some  other 
way.  to  temporarily  set  this  aside.  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  my  colleague  will 
withhold  that  for  just  a  moment.  It 
was  my  understanding  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
that  this  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides,  if  my  colleague  from  Mississippi 
would  like  to  check  that  momentarily. 
But  I  have  been  told  expressly  that  it 
has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  had  not  seen  the  amend- 
ment. We  are  checking  to  see  if  we 
cannot  clear  this  up  momentarily.  We 
would  certainly  like  to  do  that.  If  the 
Senator  could  withhold  for  just  a 
minute  I  think  we  will  get  some  defini- 
tive word  or  get  it  worked  out. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  restate  again 
that  this  has  been  discussed  with  Sen- 
ator Helms.  In  fact.  Senator  Helms 
suggested  changes.  Those  changes 
were  incorporated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  temporarily  set  it  aside  and 
give  the  acting  minority  manager  a 
chance  to  review  it.  At  a  time  when  he 
IS  satisfied,  if  they  would  find  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  consider  it  favorably, 
that  is  satisfactory  to  me.  or  if  they 
would  want  to  have  a  quorum  call, 
whichever  way  the  managers  want  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  proceed  with  a  quorum  call  or  to 
see  if  we  could  temporarily  set  aside,  if 
it  needs  to  be-I  know  my  colleague 
does  not  intend  to  hold  this  up— let  me 
just  say  that  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  senior  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts for  this  proposal  and  offer  my 
own  support  and  the  support  of  the 
chairman  for  it. 

We  were  delighted  to  be  able  to  wel- 
come Prime  Minister  Bhutto  to  Massa 
chusetts,  to  Harvard  for  commence- 
ment exercises,  as  well  as  for  a  dinner 
which  the  senior  Senator  hosted  at 
the  Kennedy  Library.  I  think  that  her 
speech  at  Harvard  really  contained  a 
concept  which  can  be  in  some  ways  lik- 
ened to  the  proposal  of  General  Mar- 
shall when  he  came  to  Harvard  and 
proposed  the  Marshall  Plan  itself. 

The  plan  which  she  set  forth  con- 
tained a  very  bold  and  farsighted  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  this  new 
international  organization,  an  associa- 
tion of  democratic  nations. 

I  think  that  when  you  measure  the 
number  of  organizations  that  we  have 


in  the  world  today— from  NATO  to 
ASEAN,  to  the  economic  organiza- 
tions, the  G-7.  the  OECD.  and  so 
forth— it  really  is  appropriate  that 
there  exists  an  organization  such  u 
this  that  is  dedicated  to  the  simple 
right  of  human  beings  to  be  able  to 
choose  the  kind  of  government  that 
they  want  to  live  under. 

So  we  are  very  supportive  of  it.  I 
commend  my  colleague  for  this  par- 
ticular amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  at)sence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  as  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed now  this  matter  is  fully 
cleared  and  we  can  proceed,  I  believe. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
yes,  we  have  checked  on  that.  It  had 
been  previously  cleared  with  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  is  no  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  (No.  301)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
indicate  to  Senators  on  the  floor  that 
I  am  prepared  at  this  time  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  relative  to 
Panama.  However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  Dodd  is  attend- 
ing, or  at  least  has  attended,  a  funeral 
for  a  former  Governor  of  Connecticut 
and  has  not  returned  and  I  will  with- 
hold offering  that  amendment  until 
he  does  return. 

This  is  the  same  amendment  as  was 
offered  several  weeks  ago  as  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation.  Senator 
DoDD  and  I  engaged  in  lengthy  discus- 
sion on  that  timendment.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate   that   he   be   here,   but  I 
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wanted  to  indicate  to  the  floor  manag- 
ers that  I  am  prepared  to  offer  this 
amendment  at  this  time  and  will  do  so 
IS  soon  as  Senator  Dodd  returns. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER,    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  patience  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana.  There  are  a 
number  of  amendments  on  which  we 
are  waiting  to  proceed  which  involve 
Senator  Dodd  as  chairman  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Committee.  But 
I  would  ask  colleagues  who  have 
amendments,  particularly  I  think 
there  are  some  with  respect  to  China, 
there  are  some  with  respect  to  the  en- 
vironment, and  others,  which  we  may 
well  be  able  to  accept.  If  we  cannot,  we 
certainly  are  prepared  to  proceed  for- 
ward on  them. 

I  think  for  those  Members  who.  ob- 
viously, do  not  cherish  staying  here 
until  the  wee  hours  of  night,  it  would 
be  good  if  we  could  try  to  use  this  time 
at  this  moment.  I  alert  them  this  is  a 
good  time  to  come.  We  can  proceed 
forward  and  I  hope  they  will  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Graham].  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
ail  know,  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  just  returned  from  a  very  suc- 
cessful trip  abroad,  during  which  time. 
!  for  the  first  time  in  history  at  summit 
level,  the  environment  became  a  sig- 
nificant issue  of  discussion.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Sena- 
tor WiRTH,  will  have  a  few  comments 
to  make  on  this  and  will  join  me  in  a 
moment. 

But  as  all  of  us  know,  we  face  a 
period  of  time  now  where  national  se- 
curity has  to  begin  to  be  defined  in 
something  more  than  simply  military 
terms.  I  know  the  Presiding  Officer 
has  been  one  of  those  leading  the 
fi«ht  to  try  to  help  define  it  in  the 
context  of  an  economic  challenge. 
both  our  own  competitiveness  capac- 
ity, as  well  as  the  trade  issue. 
But  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
been  a  leader  along  with  others  in 
trying  to  help  define  it  in  environmen- 
tal terms.  Certainly,  no  issue  rises  as 
dearly  to  the  top  priority  of  those 
»wes  among  the  environmental  con- 
stellation as  the  issue  of  global  warm- 
in*  on  which  Senator  Wirth  has  been 
I  leader.  I  think  many  of  us  had  an  ex- 
pectation and  a  hope  that  Paris  would 
bave  produced  something  more  than 
rhetoric. 

Increasingly,  scientists  are  becoming 
'ware    that    the    chlorofluorocarbon 
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emission  issue  is  something  that  really 
cannot  wait  imtil  the  year  2000  for  res- 
olution. And  there  are  many  of  us  who 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  provi- 
dent for  the  leaders  at  that  summit  to 
do  more  than  merely  acknowledge  the 
importance  in  acknowledge  in  rhetoric 
the  willingness  to  talk  about  it  but  to 
actually  take  specific  steps  and  begin 
to  set  out  a  protocol  by  which  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world  are 
going  to  judge  their  actions. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
who  has  watched  this  closely  and 
really  helped  to  raise  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  coimtry  on  this  issue 
whether  or  not  from  his  perspective  be 
believes  that  an  opportunity  was  taken 
advantage  of  or  neutralized  or  even 
lost  with  respect  to  what  happened  in 
Paris, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  bringing 
up  this  issue  at  this  important  time  on 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  almost  all  of  us  are  overtaken  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  issue  has 
grown,  the  growing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  our  public  and  that  of  the 
other  Western  industrialized  democra- 
cies, that  understanding  very  clearly 
that  that  issue  transcends  our  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  econom- 
ics discussed  in  the  G-7  group  are 
almost  overtaken,  if  you  read  the  sto- 
ries in  the  press  about  the  environ- 
mental issue. 

With  all  of  that  as  setting  the  ques- 
tion I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
which  is  raised  so  well  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  is  did  we  appro- 
priately take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity presented  last  week  in  Paris, 
and  I  think  while  there  were  a  couple 
of  small  wedges  in  the  door,  one,  as 
the  President  said  in  his  press  confer- 
ence, we  talked  about  it;  and,  second,  a 
little  bit  of  research  was  agreed  to  do. 
we  did  not  really  do  much  more  than 
that. 

The  sense  of  urgency  that  I  believe 
is  felt  by  the  Senator's  constituents 
and  mine,  a  sense  of  urgency  felt  by  a 
whole  set  of  constituencies  in  Europe, 
a  sense  of  urgency  made  very,  very 
clear  by  any  indications  of  what  is 
going  on  in  terms  of  environmental  de- 
struction, that  sense  of  urgency  felt  by 
everybody  else  I  do  not  think  was  ac- 
curately or  adequately  reflected  by 
the  response  of  the  leaders  not  only 
from  the  United  States  but  elsewhere. 
We  have  started.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  we  have  start- 
ed in  the  admission  that  this  is  out 
there  on  the  agenda,  and  it  is  certainly 
important  to  have  it  on  the  agenda.  It 
is  better  than  it  not  being  on  the 
agenda  from   my   perspective,    and   I 
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think  that  is  shared  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
It  should  be  much  higher  on  the 
agenda,  and  should  have  been  an  item 
that  was  picked  off  in  terms  of  how 
are  we  going  to  get  the  Montreal  Con- 
vention to  move  more  rapidly  to  elimi- 
nate all  chlorofluorocarbons  where 
possible. 

That  is  not  going  to  be  100  percent 
possible.  We  can  move  more  rapidly  in 
that  direction.  Can  we  get  some  kind 
of  a  protocol  right  away  on  carbon  di- 
oxide? Is  that  going  to  l)e  possible? 
What  kind  of  greater  cooperation 
ought  to  exist  between  the  G-7  coun- 
tries and  the  coimtries  in  Eastern 
Europe  where  prevailing  winds  go 
back  and  forth  and  damage  is  being 
done  by  one  rxation  to  another  with 
enormous  economic  consequences? 

There  are  a  series  of  very  important 
steps  that  we  could  be  taking  now.  We 
must  be  taking  them  much  more 
quickly  than  I  think  we  are. 

The  urgency  was  not  felt.  It  was  a 
start,  pretty  modest  start,  but  that  is  a 
long  response  to  the  question.  But  I 
think  we  started  but  not  with  the  kind 
of  urgency,  not  with  the  kine  of  direc- 
tion, not  with  the  kind  of  momentum 
that  we  are  going  to  need. 

I  know  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  committed  to  increasing- 
ly pushing  in  this  direction.  We  are 
doing  that  on  the  Energy  Committee. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
I  and  others  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee are  working  on  it.  It  is  coming  in  a 
lot  of  different  directions.  We  have  to 
push,  and  we  have  to  increase  that 
momentum.  That  is  part  of  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont.  Senator 
Leahy,  is  always  talking  about  us,  and 
I  think  very  accurately,  as  a  con- 
science of  the  country  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  coimtry  wants  to  hear 
that  our  Government  is  moving  much 
more  aggressively  on  the  environment, 
and  environmentally  related  issues. 
Let  us  continue  to  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  I  hope  we  can  get  a 
little  faster  movement  than  we  have 
seen  so  far. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  answer. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  in  the 
context  of  this  national  security  issue 
it  took  us  as  himian  beings  130  years 
to  go  from  1  billion  people  on  the  face 
of  this  planet.  We  are  now  5  billion 
people.  We  wiU  go  from  5  billion  to  6 
billion  in  the  span  of  10  years.  So  we 
will  add  in  10  years  to  the  globe  what 
was  added  in  130  years. 

What  is  important  to  note  is  that— I 
believe  we  are  at  the  hour  of  3:15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  indicate  that  by  unani- 
mous consent  the  Senate,  at  2:15,  was 
to  commence  two  back-to-back  rollcall 
votes. 
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Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  not  more  than  3  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  an 
amendment  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prior-determined  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  offer 
this  amendment  notwithstanding  that 
there  are  other  amendments  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  302 

(Purpose;  To  assign  commerclai  officers  to 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
RocKErBLLER.  and  Mr.  Bingaman.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
ByrdI.  for  himself.  Mr.  Danfobth.  Mr 
OixoN.  Mr.  RocKETELLER.  and  Mr  Binga 
MAN,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  302. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section; 

SEC.  ASSIGNME.NT  OF  (OMMEKIIAL  OKKIl  KK-s 
TO  THE  INITEI)  STATES  MISSKiN  Tl> 
THE  EIROPEA.N  COMMl  NITY 

Within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this  law. 
the  United  States  Foreign  and  Commercial 
Service  shall  assign  to  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  European  Community  in 
Brussels  no  less  than  three  commercial  offi 
cers  and  other  support  staff  as  necessary 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
very    simple    amendment    to    propose 
today.     The    Commerce     Department 
wants  to  send  its  own  representatives 
to   Brussels   to   which    the    European 
Community— the  EC— as  it  makes  ar 
rangements  which  will  govern  the  con 
duct  of  business  after  Europe  further 
integrates  in  1992.  The  State  Depart 
ment  does  not  want  Commerce  to  have 
its  own  people  in  Brussels.  I  think  this 
is  shortsighted  and  deleterious  to  the 
economic  future  of  the  United  States 
My  amendment  directs  the  relevant  di 
vision  within  the  Commerce   Depart 
ment,  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service,  to  assign  not  less 
than    three   commercial    officers    and 
support  staff  as  necessary  to  the  US 
Mission  to  the  European  Community 

That  is  all  it  does.  It  tells  Commerce 
to  do  what  it  ought  to  be  doing  and  it 
tells  the  State  Department  to  stop 
holding  up  the  process.  The  State  De 
partment  wants  a  monopoly  on  eco 
nomic  reporting  from  Brussels.  That 
does  not  make  sense.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  role  for  the  State  Department  in 


Brussels.  But  there  is  also  a  role  for 
the  Commerce  Department— and  it  is 
one  that  does  not  duplicate  that  of  the 
State  Department.  For  example,  the 
U.S.  Foreign  and  Commercial  Service 
is  responsible  for  promoting  American 
exports,  including  those  of  small-  and 
medium-size  businesses.  The  National 
Institute  of  Science  and  Technology 
has  expertise  in  the  standards  area 
that  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  U.S. 
Government.  They  exist  nowhere  else 
in  the  U.S.  Government. 

After  all.  the  State  Department  is 
not  the  only  Federal  agency  which  has 
representatives  in  Brussels.  The  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  has  one  person: 
the  Customs  Service  has  one  person; 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  has 
three  people.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  six  people  in  Brussels.  Yet 
the  State  Department  does  not  think 
the  Commerce  Department  should 
have  any  people  in  Brussels.  That  does 
not  make  sense. 

I  continue  to  remain  concerned  that 
America's  economic  future  is  being 
mortgaged  because  we  refuse  to  recog- 
nize that  America's  national  security  is 
inextricably  linked  to  America's  eco- 
nomic health  and  well-being.  What 
Europe  does  to  enhance  its  economic 
and  monetary  cooperation  will  directly 
affect  America's  economic  health  and 
well-being.  Decisions  made  about  1992 
will  directly  affect  America's  ability  to 
export  to  Europe. 

I  hope  the  managers  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  is  in  America's  interest 
to  do  whatever  we  can  to  ensure  Amer- 
ica is  ready  for  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  accept  the  amendment.  It  is 
an  important  step  in  terms  of  Ameri- 
can competitiveness.  We  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  for 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  "Virginia. 

The  amendment  (No.  302)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.   290 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  will  not 
occur  on  amendment  No.  290,  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matstj- 
naga].  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38, 
nays  61.  as  follows; 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  123  Leg.] 


YEAS-38 

Adams 

Gore 

Nunn 

Benlsen 

Harkin 

Pell 

Bidet) 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Bradlpy 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Burdiik 

Kohl 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Lautenberg 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Levin 

Sasser 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Simon 

Ford 

Mlkulski 

Wlrth 

Glenn 

Moynihan 
NAYS-61 

Armstrong 

Fowler 

McCain 

Baucus 

Gam 

McClure 

Bingaiman 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Bond 

Graham 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Bo.srhviitz 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Burns 

Hatfield 

Reid 

Chafee 

Heflln 

Roth 

Coat.s 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Helms 

Shelby 

Cohtn 

Hollings 

Simpson 

Conrad 

Humphrey 

Specter 

DAmato 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Dantorlh 

Kasten 

Symms 

r>eC(incini 

Kerrey 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Warner 

Doll- 

Lott 

Wilson 

Domenicl 

Lugar 

Durenberger 

Mack 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Matsunaga 

So.  the  amendment  (No.  290)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  underlying  first- 
degree  amendment  insofar  as  the 
Senate  has  expressed  its  will  on  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  with  this 
vote.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  viti- 
ate the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  underly- 
ing amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  289 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (No.  289)  was  re 
jected. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  29S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  now 
occurs  on  amendment  No.  295  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  previously 
been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illiness. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  124  Leg.) 
YEAS— 99 
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Adams 

Annstrong 

Btucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

BoKhwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Bums 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

DAmato 

Oanforth 

Daschle 

DfConclni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Pord 


Powler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Henin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

LAUtenberg 

L«ahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 


McClure 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mlkulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Wamer 

Wilson 

Wirth 


NOT  VOTING— 1 
Matsunaga 

So  the  amendment  (No.  295)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  the 
pending  business  amendments  269 
270.  and  272?  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  second-degree 
amendment.  No.  270,  to  amendment 
numbered  269. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
uk  for  its  immediate  consideration 
and  that  the  two  pending  amendments 
be  set  aside  so  this  amendment  can  be 
taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  303 

Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
pess  regarding  efforts  by  Mexico  to  con- 
trol illegal  narcotics-related  activities) 
Mr.   DeCONCINI.   Mr.   President.   I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

»sk  for  its  inmiediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

•mendment  will  tte  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

at  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  OeCon- 
a>il.  for  himself.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  DAmato. 


Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Coats, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  303. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SEC.  915.  POLICY  TOWARD  THE  CONTROL  OF  ILLE- 
GAL DRUGS  IN  MEXICO. 

(a)  FiNDiMcs.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  re- 
quires, except  In  cases  of  vital  national  in- 
terest, that  all  countries  determined  to  be  a 
major  Ulicit  drug  producing  country  or  a 
major  drug-transit  country  must  be  "cooper- 
ating fully"  with  United  States  anti-narcot- 
ics activities  in  order  to  continue  receiving 
various  forms  of  United  States  foreign  as- 
sistance; 

(2)  relations  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Mexico  have  suffered  since  none  of  the 
suspects  in  the  1985  kidnaping  and  murder 
of  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agent 
Enrique  Camarena  and  the  1986  torture  of 
DEA  agent  Victor  Cortez  have  been  brought 
to  justice; 

(3)  testimony  before  the  Senate  dating  to 
1986  has  indicated  that  high-ranking  Mexi- 
can government,  military,  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  heen  involved  in  illegal 
narcotics  operations,  including  narcotics 
trafficking  operations  into  the  United 
SUtes; 

(4)  Mexico  has  been  determined  to  be  the 
primary  producer  of  marijuana  and  heroin 
entering  the  United  States  and  the  transit 
point  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cocaine 
being  smuggled  into  this  country; 

(5)  there  have  been  three  drug-related 
mass  murders  involving  more  than  30  vic- 
tims along  the  southwest  border  in  recent 
months  involving  Mexican  drug  trafficking 
organizations; 

(6)  the  United  States  continues  to  seek, 
with  Mexican  cooperation,  hot  pursuit  and 
over-flight  authority  for  United  States  law 
enforcement  agencies,  access  to  bank 
records,  verification  of  eradication  figures, 
information  on  those  who  have  been  tried, 
charged,  sentenced,  and  served  time  for  nar- 
cotics-related crimes,  and  extradition  of 
criminal  figures; 

(7)  there  was  sworn  in  a  new  president  and 
government  of  Mexico  on  December  1,  1988. 
creating  a  new  era  of  opportunity  for  in- 
creased cooperation  and  mutual  friendship; 

(8)  the  new  President  of  Mexico.  Carlos 
Salinas  de  Gortari.  has  indicated  a  strong 
willingness  to  expand  and  improve  Mexico's 
anti-narcotics  acitivities; 

(9)  the  Chief  of  the  Mexico  City  Police  In- 
vestigative Service,  Miguel  Nazar  Haro,  who 
is  under  indictment  in  the  United  SUtes. 
has  been  fired; 

(10)  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  ar- 
rested Miguel  Angel  Pelix-Gallardo.  one  of 
the  most  notorious  drug  trafficking  figures 
in  Mexico. 

(11)  Mexican  officials  have  for  the  first 
time  conceded  that  corrupt  Mexican  offi- 
cials, including  law  enforcement,  govern- 
ment, and  miliUry  officials,  have  previously 
protected  Mr.  Gallardo;  and 

(12)  criminal  charges  of  electoral  fraud 
against  the  mayor  of  Hermosillo.  Carlos 
Robles,  and  homicide  and  arms  charges 
against  the  head  of  Mexico's  Oil  Workers 
Union.  Joaquin  Hernandez  Galicia,  have 
been  filed. 
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(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that— 

(1)  President  Salinas  should  be  supported 
in  his  expressed  willingness  to  end  the  nar- 
cotics-related corruption  that  has  permeat- 
ed the  Government  of  Mexico  In  the  past; 

(2)  Mexico  should  conclude  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  murderers  of  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agent  Camarena.  the  perpe- 
trators of  torture  against  DEIA  agent  Cortez, 
and  make  progress  in  the  prosecution  of 
Pelix-Gallardo; 

(3)  Mexico  should  demonstrate  its  com- 
mitment to  cooperating  fully  in  anti-narcot- 
ics activities  by  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  United  SUtes  on— 

(A)  joint  over-flight  and  hot  pursuit  oper- 
ations, involving  Mexican  law  enforcement 
officials  traveling  on  United  SUtes  interdic- 
tion aircraft  with  Mexican  officers  having 
responsibUity  for  actual  arreste  of  suspects; 

(B)  participation  of  United  SUtes  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  air  surveillance 
flights  for  interdiction  efforts  and  joint 
United  SUtes-Mexico  border  enforcement 
and  interdiction  operations; 

(C)  United  SUtes  requests  for  access  to 
bank  records  in  carrying  out  narcotics-relat- 
ed investigations;  and 

(D)  United  SUtes  requests  for  verification 
of  eradication  sUtistics,  including  ground 
verification. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Helms,  Senator  D'Amato. 
Senator  Dixon.  Senator  Lott.  Senator 
Mack.  Senator  Coats,  and  Senator 
Wilson. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment.  It  is  nonbinding. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
literally  praise  Mexico  and  the  present 
regime  there  for  some  of  the  actions  it 
has  taken.  I  hope  my  colleagues  would 
take  a  moment  and  read  this  amend- 
ment while  we  have  some  debate  on  it 
because  it  also  asks  and  suggests  to 
the  Mexican  people  and  their  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  President  Sali- 
nas, that  they  enter  into  expansion 
and  further  cooperation  with  the 
United  States. 

I  think  we  need  to  realize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  some  improvements  have 
occurred  in  Mexico,  but  we  also  need 
to  realize  we  still  have  a  very,  very  dif- 
ficult problem  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  here.  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  304  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  303 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  efforts  by  Mexico  to  con- 
trol illegal  narcotics-related  activities) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HelmsI  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
304  to  amendment  303. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

Strike  all  after  "SEC."  and  insert 

»1S.  POLICY  TOWARD  THE  CONTROL  OK  ILLE(.*I 
DRl'CS  IN  MEXICO 
(a)  Ptkdikgs.— The  Congress  find  that 
1 1)  the  Poreigm  Assistance  Act  of  1961  re- 
quires, except  in  cases  of  vital  national  in- 
terest, that  all  countries  determined  to  t>e  a 
major  illicit  drug  producing  country  or  a 
major  drug-transit  country  must  t>e    cooper 
ating  fully"  with  United  States  anti-narcoi 
ics  SMJtivitles  in  order  to  continue  receivinK 
various    forms    of    United    States    foreign 
assistance: 

(2)  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  have  suffered  since  none  of  the 
suspects  in  the  1985  kidnaping  and  murder 
of  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agent 
Enrique  Camarena  and  the  1986  torture  of 
DEA  agent  Victor  Cortez  have  been  brought 
to  justice: 

(3)  testimony  before  the  Senate  dating  to 
1986  has  indicated  that  high-ranking  Mexi 
can  government,  military,  and  law  enforce 
ment  officials  have  been  involved  in  illegal 
narcotics  operations,  including  narcotics 
trafficking  operations  into  the  United 
States; 

(4)  Mexico  has  l>een  determined  to  be  the 
primary  producer  of  marijuana  and  heroin 
entering  the  United  Slates  and  the  tran.sit 
point  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cocaine 
being  smuggled  into  this  country. 

«5)  there  have  been  three  drug  related 
mass  murders  involving  more  than  30  vie 
tims  along  the  southwest  border  m  recent 
months  involving  Mexican  drug  trafficking 
orgsmizations. 

'6)  the  United  States  continues  to  seek, 
with  Mexican  cooperation,  hot  pursuit  and 
over-flight  authority  for  United  States  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  acce.ss  to  bank 
records,  venfication  of  eradication  figures, 
information  on  those  who  have  been  tried. 
charged,  sentenced,  and  .served  time  for  nar 
cotics- related  crimes,  and  extradition  of 
criminal  figures: 

(7)  there  wais  sworn  in  a  new  president  and 
government  of  Mexico  on  December  1.  1988. 
creating  a  new  era  of  opportunity  for  in 
creased  cooperation  and  mutual  friendship. 

(8)  the  new  President  of  Mexico.  Carlos 
Salinas  de  Gortari.  has  indicated  a  strong 
willingness  to  expand  and  improve  Mexico  s 
anti-narcotics  activities; 

(9i  the  Chief  of  the  Mexico  City  Police  In 
vestigative  Service.  Miguel  Nazar  Haro,  who 
IS  under  indictment  in  the  United  States. 
has  been  fired; 

(10)  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  ar 
rested  Miguel  Angel  Fell  -Gallardo.  one  of 
the  most  notorious  drug  trafficking  figures 
in  Mexico. 

(11)  Mexican  officials  have  for  the  first 
time  conceded  that  corrupt  Mexican  offi 
cials,  including  law  enforcement,  govern 
ment.  and  military  officials,  have  previously 
protected  Mr.  Gallardo;  and 

112)  cnminal  charges  of  electoral  fraud 
against  the  mayor  of  Hermosillo  Carlos 
Robles.  and  homicide  and  arms  charue.s 
against  the  head  of  Mexico's  Oil  Workers 
Union,  Joaquin  Hernandez  Galicia.  have 
been  filed. 

(b)  Policy  —It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con 
gress  that— 

(1>  President  Salinas  should  be  supported 
m  his  expressed  willingness  to  end  the  nar- 


cotics-related corruption  that  has  permeat- 
ed the  Government  of  Mexico  in  the  past: 

(2)  Mexico  should  conclude  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  murder  of  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agent  Camarena,  the  perpe- 
trators of  torture  against  DEA  agent  Cortez, 
and  make  progress  in  the  prosecution  of 
FVIix-Gallardo: 

i3i   Mexico  should  demonstrate   its  com- 
mitment to  cooperating  fully  in  anti-narcot 
ics  activities  by  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  on— 

(A)  joint  overflight  and  hot  pursuit  oper- 
ations, involving  Mexican  law  enforcement 
officials  traveling  on  United  States  interdic 
tion  aircraft  with  Mexican  officers  having 
responsibility  for  actual  arrests  of  suspects: 

iB)  participation  of  United  States  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  air  surveillance 
flights  for  interdiction  efforts  and  joint 
United  States-Mexico  l>order  enforcement 
and  interdiction  operations; 

<C)  United  States  requests  for  acce.ss  to 
bank  records  to  assist  in  carrying  out  nar 
rotics-related  invest igation.s:  and 

<D)  United  States  requests  for  verification 
of  eradication  statistics,  including  ground 
verfication.  and 

i4)  the  people  of  Mexico  should  be  sup 
ported  in  their  efforts  to  rid  their  country 
of  illicit  narcotics,  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  electoral  fraud 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  is  a  important  piece 
of  legislation  that  gives  us.  as  we 
know,  the  authority  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  enter  into  literally  hun 
dreds  of  different  programs  and  our 
relations  with  our  foreign  allies  and 
other  nations.  It  has  restrictions  in  it. 
It  has  some  sense-of-the-Senate's  in  it. 
The  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
Mexico,  which  is  just  being  offered 
here,  is  merely  that.  It  addresses,  how- 
ever, the  narcotics  problem  and  the 
political  corruption.  The  amendment 
also  expresses  the  need  for  increased 
cooperation  with  the  United  Stales  in 
the  ongoing  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  the  length  of  our 
border  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  has  fostered  an  intimate  and 
meaningful  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  relationship  between  our 
two  countries.  And  rightfully  so. 

I  happen  to  come  from  a  State  that 
borders  the  great  nation  of  Mexico, 
and  it  is  a  rich  State  because  of  those 
relationships.  Mexico  is  our  third  larg 
est  trading  partner.  In  the  United 
States,  Mexico  is  the  largest  foreign 
market. 

In  1988.  United  States-Mexico  trade 
totaled  $44  billion,  a  25-percent  in- 
crease over  1987. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  United  States  Congress  for  the 
Maquiladoras  program,  which  is  a  very 
important  program  that  permits 
American  companies  to  do  assembly 
work  m  Mexico  and  have  those  prod- 
ucts, after  they  are  assembled, 
brought  back  into  the  United  States 
without  any  tariff.  Over  200.000  Mexi- 
can workers  are  employed  now  in  that 


particular  industry.  I  have  also  worked 
hard  to  ensure  that  United  States  Im- 
migration  policy  toward  Mexico  is  fair. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  I  was  one  of 
only  four  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  Kennedy-^Simpson  legal  immigra- 
tion bill,  and  I  did  so  because  of  what  I 
considered  were  some  very  detrimental 
parts  of  that  bill  as  it  relates  to 
Mexico.  I  would  note  that  the  Mexican 
Government  expressed  their  concern 
to  the  State  Department  on  a  number 
of  occasions  regarding  that  bill. 

In  that  bill  we  put  a  ceiling  on 
family  reunification  visas  and  we 
would  have  reduced  the  visas  for  the 
second  and  fifth  preference. 

Just  last  week  Senator  Hatch  and 
myself  were  successful  in  adding  an 
amendment  to  the  Kennedy-Simpson 
bill  that  would  guarantee  at  least 
216.000  family  preference  visas.  The 
216.000  figure  is  based  on  the  number 
granted  in  1988. 

The  General  Accounting  Office, 
however,  had  estimated  that  the  bill 
as  presented  to  the  Senate  would  have 
resulted  in  decreasing  family  prefer- 
ence visas  over  the  next  10  years  re- 
sulting in  a  complete  elimination  of 
those  family  visas  in  the  category  by 
1999. 

Who  was  most  affected  from  our 
allies  and  neighbors?  It  would  have  af- 
fected certain  countries  in  Asia  and 
certain  countries  south  of  our  border. 
In  particular.  Mexico.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  pass  legal 
immigration  reform  that  protects  the 
preference  system  so  important  to 
Mexico. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  I  decid- 
ed to  vote  for  that  bill.  I  would  have 
not  done  so  if  that  had  not  occurred. 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  Mexican  people.  I  visit 
there  often.  I  have  many  relationships 
there. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Mexican  people 
and  they  want  to  see  the  end  of  cor- 
ruption; they  want  to  see  the  end  of 
the  drug  trafficking  through  that 
Nation.  I  am  equally  sensitive  to  the 
desire  of  the  American  public  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  drugs  flowing 
into  the  United  States  through 
Mexico.  The  2.000-mile  border  with 
Mexico  is  now  the  No.  1  point  of  entry 
of  narcotics  coming  into  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  emphasize  that.  It  is 
the  No.  1  point— this  is  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  stating  that  is  the 
No.  1  point,  this  is  from  our  own  Gov- 
ernment which  says  the  Southwest 
border  is  the  largest  single  geographic 
area  that  drugs  come  into  the  United 
States.  Mexico  is  the  primary  producer 
of  heroin  and  marijuana  which  flows 
into  the  United  States  and  is  a  trans- 
-shipment  point  for  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cocaine  into  this  country. 

As  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
strengthened  their  effort  in  Florida,  in 
The  Bahamas  and  the  Southeast  area 
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of  our  country,  the  Colombian  cartels 
have  found  anxious  and  new  partners 
in  Mexico.  At  a  recent  drug  hearing 
that  I  chaired  in  Arizona,  the  FBI  and 
DEA  reported  that  California,  Arizo- 
na, and  Texas  are  three  of  the  top  five 
distribution  and  trafficking  centers  of 
illegal  drugs  in  the  United  States. 
Imagine,  these  three  States— Califor- 
nia, Arizona,  and  Texas — are  three  of 
the  top  five  distribution  centers  for  il- 
legal drugs  in  the  United  States, 

The  U.S.  Border  Patrol  has  seized 
more  cocaine  and  marijuana  in  the 
first  9  months  of  this  fiscal  year  than 
they  did  in  all  of  1987  and  1988  com- 
bined. The  border  patrols  seized  a 
total  of  17,900  pounds  of  cocaine  in 
the  past  2  years  while  just  so  far  in 
this  fiscal  year,  they  have  already 
seized  over  18,000  pounds.  The  Cus- 
tonas  Service  reports  that  cocaine  sei- 
zures along  the  Southwest  border  have 
increased  by  425  percent  just  in  the 
past  3  years.  So  law  enforcement  is 
having  some  success,  I  must  say,  but. 
Indeed,  it  demonstrates  we  have  a 
sieve  or  maybe  an  open  door. 

Federal  prosecutors  are  literally 
being  overwhelmed  in  the  Southwest. 
In  Arizona,  DEA  arrests  of  class  1  and 
class  2  violators,  the  major  traffickers, 
have  increased  by  85  percent  between 
1987  and  1988  alone. 

I  recently  sent  a  letter  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Drug  Policy,  Secre- 
tary William  Bennett,  recommending 
that  he  designate  the  Southwest 
border  as  this  country's  first  high  in- 
tensity drug  area.  This  designation  is 
provided  in  the  omnibus  drug  bill  that 
we  passed  last  year  creating  the  Na- 
tional Drug  Policy  Office  with  which 
Mr.  Bennett  serves.  This  designation 
would  allow  Secretary  Bennett  to 
direct  temporary  reassignments  of 
Federal  personnel  to  the  area  and  pro- 
vide increased  Federal  assistance. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  all  eight 
Southwest  border  Senators  demon- 
strating a  strong  bipartisan  support 
for  the  severity  of  the  problem  of 
drugs  coming  in  through  the  South- 
west through  Mexico.  However,  for 
the  United  States  to  be  effective  and 
to  wage  an  effective  battle  against  the 
drug  epidemic,  it  will  require  more 
than  just  increased  Federal,  State,  and 
local  assistance. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Government 
of  Mexico  is  absolutely  critical.  In  the 
past  6  months,  actions  taken  by  the 
new  administration  of  President  Sali- 
nas provides  a  glinuner  of  hope  and 
should  be  and  are  applauded  by  this 
Senator.  We  have  seen  some  dramatic 
steps  taken  by  this  new  regime. 

United  States  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials were  stunned  when  Mexico  an- 
nounced the  arrest  of  the  godfather  of 
Mexico  drug  kingpins,  Miguel  Pelix- 
Gallardo.  His  arrest  came  just  6 
months  after  a  successful  DEA  orches- 
trated investigation  of  Pelix-Gallardo 


had  been  destroyed  by  corrupt  Mexi- 
can officials. 

United  States  officials  were  further 
shocked  when  Mexico  conceded  that 
corrupt  Mexican  enforcement  offi- 
cials, members  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment and  military  officials  had 
previously  protected  Pelix-Gallardo. 

President  Salinas  addressed  one  of 
his  early  blunders  in  office  when  he 
fired  his  appointment  for  the  chief  of 
Mexico  City  Police  Investigations 
Service,  Mr,  Miguel  Nazar  Haro.  Mr. 
Haro  is  under  indictment  in  the 
United  States  for  operating  a  major 
car  theft  ring  and  is  also  tied  to  sever- 
al narcotic  organizations.  This  is  a 
Federal  indictment  against  the  man 
the  Salinas  government  put  into  a 
very  sensitive  position  as  the  chief  of 
the  Mexico  City  Police  Investigations 
Services.  That  has  changed.  President 
Salinas  took  a  personal  step  to  see 
that  that  occurred.  I  think  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  a  very  good 
relationship  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Mexicans  the  importance 
that  Mr.  Haro  was  not  only  an  embar- 
rassment but  he  was  a  wanted  fugitive 
for  a  felony  offense  in  the  United 
States. 

Most  recently.  Government  investi- 
gators arrested  the  former  Director  of 
the  Federal  Security  Directorate, 
luiown  as  the  DFS,  charging  him  with 
the  1984  murder  and  coverup  of  Mexi- 
co's best  known  columnist.  Police  also 
have  arrested  three  former  associates 
of  Nazar  Haro  in  cormection  with  the 
murder  of  the  columnist  who  was 
ready  to  expose  links  between  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials  and  top  drug 
traffickers  in  Mexico. 

I  have  also  been  impressed  with 
recent  action  taken  by  President  Sali- 
nas to  open  Mexico's  one-party  system 
to  greater  democratic  freedoms.  Re- 
cently Mexico's  PRI.  known  as  the 
PRI  Party,  conceded  its  first  major 
election  defeat  in  60  years.  Those  of  us 
who  follow  the  Mexican  political 
system  know  there  have  been  count- 
less problems  and  improprieties  and 
outright  fraud  and  stealing  of  elec- 
tions in  Mexico. 

So  for  the  PRI  to  concede  and  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people 
of  Mexico  should  have  a  right  to  select 
their  governors  and  their  other  elected 
officials  is  certainly  encouraging,  even 
though  this  is  the  first  major  defeat  of 
a  PRI  candidate  in  the  60  years  they 
have  been  there. 

The  candidate  for  the  National 
Action  Party,  known  as  PAN,  was  de- 
clared the  winner  of  the  governor's 
race  in  the  Baja  California  Norte. 

(Ms,  MIKULSKI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
the  Salinas  government  has  also  filed 
charges  of  electoral  fraud  against  the 
mayor  of  Hermosillo,  Sonoro,  the 
border  State  of  Arizona. 


Despite  these  positive  steps.  Madam 
President,  there  are  long-standing,  un- 
resolved drug  and  corruption  issues 
that  Mexico  really  has  to  address. 

At  a  recent  Seiuite  appropriations 
hearing  I  chaired  in  Tucson.  AZ.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  testified  that  the  flow  of 
drugs  coming  out  of  Mexico  is  out  of 
control  and  corruption  is  a  one-way 
street  and  cooperation— there  Is  none. 
Corruption  is  so  great  in  the  law  en- 
forcement in  Mexico  that  little  can  be 
accomplished. 

Sheriff  Clarence  Dupnik  of  I»ima 
Coimty,  who  represents  one  of  the 
four  Arizona  counties  that  border 
Mexico,  testified  that  local  corruption 
was  just  overwhelming,  Dupnik  said, 
•'Border  drug  enforcement  efforts 
have  turned  into  a  one-sided  operation 
because  the  Mexican  Goverrunent  has 
literally  shut  the  door  in  our  faces." 
That  is  a  direct  quote  from  the  sheriff 
of  Pima  County, 

The  head  of  Operation  Alliance,  who 
is  responsible  for  coordinating  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  drug  enforcement 
operations  along  the  border,  testified 
at  those  same  hearings:  "While 
Mexico  is  making  positive  internal 
changes  on  drug  enforcement,  there 
has  been  no  bilateral  changes  whatso- 
ever." He  said  there  has  been  no 
change  in  Mexico's  attitude  toward  co- 
operation between  law  enforcement 
agencies  working  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

It  has  been  4  years  since  the  DEA 
agent  Enrique  Camarena,  an  American 
citizen  working  in  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency  in  Mexico,  was  brutally 
tortured  and  murdered  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Not  one  individual  has  been  convict- 
ed in  that  case.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  always  been  uncooperative 
in  this  case,  according  to  the  DEA. 
That  is  our  Government  agency. 
Whatever  headway  has  been  made  has 
been  the  result  of  information  and  in- 
telligence supplied  to  the  Mexican 
Government  from  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  of  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours. 

Mexico  must  conclude  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  responsible  for  the  kid- 
naping and  the  murder  of  Mr.  Camar- 
ena or  extradite  them  if  they  do  not 
want  to  face  a  political  problem,  and 
allow  the  United  States  to  finish  that 
job.  The  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice has  made  repeated  requests  for 
overflights  in  what  is  Itnown  as  hot 
pursuit,  operations  similar  to  those 
that  are  allowed  in  the  Bahamas  today 
to  Customs  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Now,  these  overflights  are  an  inter- 
esting prospect.  The  argument  of  sov- 
ereignty always  comes  up,  but  it  is  not 
a  free  flow  of  our  airplanes  penetrat- 
ing Mexico  at  will.  It  would  only  be 
with  Mexicans  on  board  and  with  their 
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permission  for  apprehension  purposes. 
Why  do  we  need  this?  Because  we 
have  videotapes  of  planes  coming  in 
from  Mexico,  dumping  drugs— some- 
times not  even  dumping  them,  because 
they  are  detected— turning  around  and 
going  baclL  into  Mexico,  and  our  pur- 
suit planes  are  prohibited  from  going 
there  and  they  are  lost  forever  from 
the  standpoint  of  apprehension. 

If  the  Mexican  Government  would 
permit  overflights  at  their  discretion 
with  Mexican  officials  on  board,  then 
a  decision  can  be  made  whether  or  not 
to  pursue  that  particular  clandestine 
plane. 

The  hot  pursuit  operation  involves 
interdiction  of  aircraft  and  I  think  it  is 
an  issue  that  we  should  at  least  negoti- 
ate. That  is  all  our  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  says— to  negotiate  these 
things.  It  does  not  demand  of  Mexico. 
It  does  not  place  a  burden  or  penalty 
on  Mexico  if  it  does  not  negotiate,  but 
it  encourage  them  to  do  so,  and  it 
would  be  an  expression  by  this  body  if 
we  pass  this  resolution,  that  maybe 
Mexico  would  see  fit  to  sit  down  and 
talk  about  it.  They  are  not  willing  to 
do  so  now. 

The  Mexican  military  today  will  not 
allow  the  United  States  to  verify  its 
eradication  figures  or  any  other  statis- 
tics as  to  elimination  of  drugs  in  that 
country.  Last  year,  DEA  had  to  pull 
out  of  Operation  Vanguard  because  of 
continued  threats  against  their  agents 
in  that  country. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  matter,  the  intelligence 
conmiunity  will  gather  for  you  differ- 
ent exhibits  demonstrating  the  fields 
and  the  geographic  areas  of  drugs  in 
Mexico.  They  will  also  tell  you  literal- 
ly that  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  in 
to  verify  what  drugs  the  military  actu- 
ally destroyed.  The  only  way  they  find 
out  is  to  send  people  back  in  on  their 
own,  often  on  foot,  days  after  the  de- 
struction is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  and  they  have  not  found  the 
eradication  as  has  been  represented  by 
the  military. 

Operation  Vanguard  allowed  the 
DEA  agents  to  verify  eradication  ef- 
forts by  the  Government  only  by  air 
surveillance.  That  had  to  be  stopped 
because  of  threats  against  our  agents 
by  the  organized  crime  and  drug  ele- 
ments in  Mexico.  There  was  no  way 
apparently  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment or  military  were  prepared  to 
assist  the  United  States  to  continue 
such  verification. 

If  Mexico  is  confident  of  its  eradica- 
tion efforts,  they  should  allow  United 
States  drug  agents  to  conduct  ground 
verification  of  Government  and  mili- 
tary eradication  while  they  are  doing 
it.  We  are  not  going  to  be  there  with 
weapons.  We  are  sending  people  along 
only  to  observe.  The  DEA  was  forced 
recently  to  temporarily  pull  its  agents 
and  their  families  out  of  Guadalajara 
because  of  the  continued  threats  to 


those  particular  agents  and  families. 
We  are  there  as  guests.  They  are  the 
host  country.  They  are  to  provide  the 
security  for  our  people,  and  yet  they 
cannot  do  so.  This  has  become  a 
common  practice  for  the  DEA  in 
Mexico  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  United  States  Drug  En- 
forcement Agents. 

The  DEA  agents  are  not  allowed  to 
carry  firearms.  Mexico  should  give 
them  that  authority,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  resolving  and  understanding  the 
sovereignty  issue  there.  If  the  Mexi- 
cans are  interested  in  fighting  drugs  as 
they  say  they  are  and  as  President  Sa- 
linas has  done  some  things  to  indicate, 
why  not  allow  DEA  agents,  who  have 
trained  many  Mexican  agents,  to  carry 
firearms?  Mexico  should  also  provide 
full-time  security  for  United  States 
drug  agents'  homes  and  their  families. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  request 
for  access  to  bank  records  to  assist  in 
narcotics  money  laundering  investiga- 
tions has  gone  unanswered  for  more 
than  6 ''2  years.  Mexico  should  display 
good  faith  and  provide  this  informa- 
tion to  Customs. 

This  Congress  should  immediately 
approve  the  Mutual  Legal  Assistance 
Treaty  that  has  already  been  signed 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  so  we 
are  at  fault  also  for  not  approving  this 
treaty  that  is  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  suspect  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  well 
aware  of  this  and  it  intends  to  address 
this  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  continues  to  make  major 
firearm  violation  cases  along  the 
Southwest  border.  BATF  is  finding  an 
increasing  trend  of  assault  weapons, 
purchased  in  the  United  States,  being 
smuggled  into  Mexico,  often  in  ex- 
change for  narcotics.  A  direct  link  ap- 
pears to  exist  between  the  expansion 
into  Mexico  of  Colombian  drug  traf- 
fickers and  the  increase  in  smuggling 
of  assault  weapons  such  as  AK-47s 
and  AR-15S. 

BATF  has  attempted  to  work  out  a 
joint  operation  with  Mexico  on  fire- 
arm investigations.  Mexican  officials 
have  never  responded  to  the  requests 
by  our  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Mexico  Should  work  with  BATF  to  es- 
tablish an  identification  program  to 
enable  BATF  to  track  the  seized  weap- 
ons. 

Finally,  there  is  an  extensive  list  of 
individuals  appointed  to  high  govern- 
ment and  law  enforcement  positions 
by  President  Salinas  that  greatly  con- 
cerns the  DEA  and  other  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  greatly  con- 
cerns this  Senator. 

As  President  Salinas  did  with  Mr. 
Nazar  Haro,  he  should  clean  his  gov- 
ernment of  these  individuals.  I  realize 
this  is  a  very  sensitive  problem  for  us 
to  address,  to  tell  any  other  govern- 
ment who  IS  corrupt  within  their  gov- 


ernment but,  believe  me,  they  have  no 
trouble  telling  us  what  to  do  when 
they  feel  we  are  wrong.  I  am  sure  that 
when  we  present  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion to  the  proper  attention,  it  is  justi- 
fied for  those  government  officials  to 
give  it  serious  consideration. 

To  President  Salinas'  credit,  he  fi- 
nally took  the  evidence  that  DEA  and 
the  Justice  Department  gave  him  as  to 
Mr.  Nazar  Haro  and  did  dismiss  him. 

The  next  8  months  provides  Presi- 
dent Salinas  time  to  demonstrate  how 
far  the  commitment  of  his  government 
extends.  On  February  28,  1990.  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  required  by  statute  to  de- 
termine whether  Mexico  should  be 
granted  certification.  This  sense-of- 
the-Congress  amendment  simply  chal- 
lenges Mexico  to  provide  full  coopera- 
tion with  United  States  antidrug  ef- 
forts as  required  under  the  certifica- 
tion process.  It  is  not  mandatory.  This 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  that  is 
before  us  does  not  punish  Mexico  if 
they  fail  to  do  anything  about  greater 
cooperation  or  if  President  Salinas 
elects  not  to  do  anything  more  about 
the  list  of  people  that  has  been  sent  to 
him.  But  it  does  express  a  view  that 
we  hope,  we  wish,  we  challenge,  the 
Mexicans  to  work  closer,  and  at  the 
same  time  praising  President  Salinas 
for  his  efforts  so  far. 

President  Salinas  must  now  demon- 
strate that  the  arrests  of  Felix  Gal- 
lardo  was  not  just  a  smokescreen,  as 
Congress  prepared  for  its  certification 
debate  this  year.  Mexico  should  vigor- 
ously prosecute  Gallardo  and  see  to  it 
that  his  prison  is  not  a  country  club  as 
has  been  enjoyed  by  others  who  have 
been  arrested  but  never  disposed  of  in 
the  judicial  system  in  Mexico— specifi- 
cally those  arrested  for  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Camarena.  That  is  over  4  years 
ago.  Madam  President,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  not  forget  the  principle 
involved  with  Mr.  Camarena,  a  DEA 
agent,  nor  his  family,  nor  other  DEA 
agents  in  law  enforcement  who  are  in 
jeopardy  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Treasury  Secretary  Brady  said  that 
Mexico  is  the  first  priority  under  the 
administration's  debt  reduction  plan. 
This  Senator  is  willing  to  support  Sec- 
retary Brady's  effort  if  Mexico  is  will- 
ing to  display  a  similar  good-faith 
effort  in  drug  enforcement  eradication 
and  interdiction  cooperation.  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  deserve  something  in 
return.  The  situation  on  the  South- 
west border  is  critical.  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  indicates  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  intensify  its  antidrug 
efforts  and  is  asking  for  help. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  in 
favor  of  the  perfecting  amendment 
and  the  underlying  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 
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Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  Arizo- 
na not  only  on  the  statement  but  on 
the  amendment  he  is  offering.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  him  in  support  of  this 
amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Government  of 
Mexico  must  take  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal steps  to  increase  its  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  in  halting  the 
flow  of  drugs  into  our  Nation. 

His  statement  was  I  think  a  very 
comprehensive  and  specific  and  de- 
tailed statement. 

What  it  amounts  to  simply  stated  is 
he  is  giving  credit  where  it  is  due  to  a 
new  President  who  seems  sincere  when 
he  states  that  the  winds  of  change 
have  begvm  to  blow  through  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  and  those  winds  of 
change  seem  to  promise  a  democracy 
that  has  not  existed  in  the  past. 
Indeed,  my  friend  from  Arizona  and  I 
incurred  the  wrath  of  our  Mexican 
friends  some  years  back  when  we  had 
the  temerity,  the  presumptuousness  to 
introduce  a  resolution  critical  of  the 
lack  of  democracy  within  Mexico 
pointing  specifically  at  the  election 
frauds  that  had  been  alleged  widely  by 
presumably  dispassionate  observers 
t>oth  domestic  and  foreign  indicating 
that  there  had  been  in  fact  a  theft  of 
office  won  in  elections. 

Today,  we  have  the  pleasant  respon- 
sibility, and  I  think  it  a  duty,  to  ob- 
serve that  something  has  changed  in 
Mexico.  For  the  first  time  in  the  60 
years  in  which  PRI,  the  not  just  domi- 
nant party,  but  a  political  culture  in 
Mexico  has  been  in  office  someone  has 
won  as  a  nonmember  of  PRI.  the 
office  of  governor  of  a  Mexican  state, 
and  been  seated. 

That  may  seem  little  enough  to  cele- 
brate in  this  country,  that  the  opposi- 
tion having  duly  won  an  election  is 
permitted  to  take  the  seat  that  was 
won,  but  it  is  in  fact  the  first  time 
within  the  60  years  of  the  history  of 
PRI  that  has  occurred  in  Mexico,  and 
the  next  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Baja  Norte  will  in  fact  be  a  member  of 
the  PAN  party. 

A  week  after  the  election  the  Presi- 
dent, the  new  President  of  Mexico,  Mr. 
Salinas,  commented  that  his  candidate 
had  lost,  that  new  winds  of  change 
were  indeed  blowing.  What  he  was 
saying  is  no  longer  will  PRI  seek  to 
strong-arm  election  results.  They  will 
honor  the  results  that  have  been  gen- 
erated at  the  ballot  box. 

Madam  President,  that  is  something 
upon  which  the  new  President  of 
Mexico  is  to  be  congratulated.  We  may 
take  it  as  an  accomplishment.  The  fact 
is  it  is  not.  I  am  grateful  that  change 
seems  to  be  occurring  because  what  it 
means  simply  stated  is  that  without 
competition  of  the  kind  we  take  for 
granted  on  the  floor  of  this  body  and 
throughout  our  entire  political  system, 
a  political  monopoly  is  an  invitation  to 


corruption,  a  corruption  that  takes 
many  different  forms— one  that  has 
led,  I  think,  to  the  underdevelopment 
of  the  nation  economically,  and  one 
that  has  led  to  a  corruption  literally  of 
its  law  enforcement  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  recently  detailed. 

But  to  the  point.  Madam  President, 
there  seems  to  be  a  change  that  came 
about  with  the  election  of  the  new 
President,  Mr.  Salinas.  As  you  have 
been  told  it  has  been  his  efforts— that 
is,  the  efforts  of  his  government— that 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  Miguel  Angel 
Felix  Gallardo.  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous drug  trafficking  figures  in  Mexico. 
He  has  indeed  punished  those  who 
have  been  seen  to  violate  the  law  even 
if  they  were  among  the  most  powerful 
of  labor  union  officials.  He  has  in  fact 
certified  the  result  in  the  election  of 
the  governor  in  the  State  of  Baja 
Norte.  He  has  brought  criminal 
charges  against  the  mayor  of  Hermo- 
sillo,  Carolos  Robles.  It  is  a  fact  that 
he  has  done  things  which  his  predeces- 
sors have  not  done. 

There  is  much  left  to  be  done.  Sena- 
tor DeConcini's  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  simply  calls  forth  as  the 
tests  of  the  seriousness  of  new  Mexi- 
can cooperation  in  our  antidrug  ef- 
forts what  the  law  presently  provides 
as  criteria.  These  can  be  found  in  the 
1986  Omnibus  Drug  Act. 

When  he  says  that  there  should  be 
negotiations  on  these  points  he  is 
doing  no  more  than  suggesting  that  a 
good  faith  effort  requires  no  less  than 
the  negotiation  of  our  presently  stated 
criteria  in  that  1986  act  by  which  we 
are  to  measure  whether  or  not  a  drug- 
producing  nation  is  in  full  cooperation 
with  the  antidrug  efforts  of  the 
United  States. 

Madam  President,  last  year  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  adopted  a  res- 
olution that  I  had  introduced  over- 
turning the  President's  certification  of 
Mexico  as  being  in  full  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Government  in 
undertaking  our  joint  narcotics  inter- 
diction programs.  This  year  I  chose 
not  to  introduce  a  similar  resolution. 
If  I  had  l)een  moved  to  make  that 
judgment  purely  on  the  basis  of  the 
performance  of  the  final  year  of  the 
de  la  Madrid  administration,  then  an- 
other resolution  urging  decertification 
would  have  been  in  order. 

But  along  with  I  suspect  most  of  my 
colleagues,  and  clearly  a  heavy  majori- 
ty of  those  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  felt  that  the  new  Salinas 
government,  the  new  President, 
needed  and  deserved  an  opportunity  to 
make  good  upon  efforts  to  demon- 
strate their  good  faith  consistent  with 
the  rhetoric  that  we  have  heard  indi- 
cating a  sincere  desire  to  win  a  war  on 
drugs  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  For 
that  reason,  I  did  not  offer  a  resolu- 
tion nor  did  anyone  else.  I  think  it  was 
a  wise  decision. 


But  what  we  are  saying  in  this  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  is  very  simply  that  that  action 
should  not  be  misconstrued.  We  con- 
gratulate the  new  President  on  what 
seems  to  be  genuine  change,  evidence 
of  a  different  mentality. 

Let  us  give  credit  where  it  is  due.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  wotild  be  no  kind- 
ness considering  the  fact  that  what  he 
has  done  is  regarded  by  many  as 
having  required  great  courage,  it  will 
be  no  kindness  to  him  or  to  those  seek- 
ing reform,  further  reform,  if  we  were 
to  allow  our  forebearance  in  not  seek- 
ing decertification  of  Mexico  to  be 
misconstrued  as  either  abandoning  the 
interest  expressed  in  United  States  law 
or  as  being  satisfied  with  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  date.  We 
cannot  afford  that  misconception.  We 
cannot  be  guilty  of  sending  a  wrong 
signal. 

And  I  think  that  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment  makes  very  clear 
that  we  are  not  satisfied,  that  we  are 
commendatory  of  the  efforts  thus  far, 
but  that  we  expect  much,  much  more. 
We  expect  what  is  prescribed  in  U.S. 
law. 

Madam  President,  this  morning  the 
Center  for  International  Studies  at 
Georgetown  released  a  booklet  that 
spoke  of  the  relationship  between  this 
Congress  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
And  it  was  titled  "Bordering  On 
Change."  It  is  an  optimistic  title,  one 
that  I  think  is  warranted  by  recent  de- 
velopments. Let  us  hope  that  real 
change  is  occurring  as  it  seems  to  be. 
and  let  us  encourage  that  change  by 
cooperation.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of 
sending  a  false  signal  or  of  being  some- 
how guilty  of  sending  an  ambiguous 
signal. 

I  think  Senator  DeConcini's  lan- 
guage is  clear.  I  hope  that  it  is  clearly 
understood,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  effort.  I  join  him  as  a  sponsor,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment and  to  this  resolution.  I  say  that 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona  and 
others  who  have  joined  with  him  in 
cosponsorship  of  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  It  sounds  harmless 
enough  on  its  face  because  it  has  the 
language  in  here  that,  depending  on 
which  paragraph  you  want  to  read, 
you  can  find  something  you  may  like 
about  it. 

One  paragraph  commends  President 
Salinas,  and  the  next  paragraph  at- 
tacks him.  So  it  sends  at  the  very 
least— before  I  get  to  the  more  sub- 
stantive arguments  about  it.  there  is 
something  in  it  for  everybody,  I  sup- 
pose, in  this  resolution,  to  try  to  suc- 
ceed in  achieving  and  receiving  its 
adoption.  The  bottom  line  is,  it  is  a 
slap   at   the   Government  of   Mexico 
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under  President  Salinas.  That  is  the 
bottom  line;  that  is  how  it  will  be  read. 
and  that  is  how  it  will  be  reported,  and 
that  is  the  intent,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  authors  of  this  amendment.  We 
are  not  having  a  resolution  offered 
here  that  eludes  a  list  of  nations  that 
have  not  fully  cooperated  with  the 
United  States  in  trying  to  interdict  an 
end  to  the  supply  of  drugs  coming  into 
this  country. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Bahamas 
in  this  resolution.  God  Itnows,  we  have 
a  Prime  Minister  there  that,  according 
to  most  officials  in  this  country,  ought 
to  be  indicted.  It  does  not  mention 
Thailand  or  Cambodia,  or  a  whole 
host  of  nations  that  we  know  are  in- 
volved in  the  supply  and  interdiction 
and  they  are  on  that  list  of  26  nations 
that,  quite  honestly,  all  of  us  know  are 
not  cooperating  fully,  fully. 

The  only  nation  mentioned  is 
Mexico.  Ironically,  it  is  the  only 
nation  under  this  new  administration 
that  has  done  anything,  that  is,  really 
cooperating  with  us.  It  is  really  fight- 
ing to  end  the  supply  of  drugs  coming 
into  this  country  and  to  eradicate  the 
corruption  that  occurs  at  various 
levels  of  government. 

Madam  President,  I  offer  as  my  first 
exhibit  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  James  Baker,  dated  April  12. 
1989.  in  which  he  goes  on  for  two  and 
a  half  pages  reciting  the  various 
things  that  have  happened  in  the  first 
5  months  or  6  months  of  the  Salinas 
government— real  cooperation  with 
our  Nation  in  trying  to  eradicate  this 
problem.  In  that  letter  he  specifically 
asks  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  not  to  deny  the  certifica- 
tion that  he  had  given  to  Mexico.  He 
is  passionate  in  this  letter  about  how 
we  might  undo  the  very  cooperation 
we  have  been  achieving,  if  in  fact  we 
are  to  adopt  the  language  such  as 
being  offered  in  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Sbcretahy  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  Apnl  12.  1989. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Peix, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Claiborne:  On  April  13.  your  Com- 
mittee will  vote  on  a  resolution  that  seeks  to 
deny  the  President's  narcotics  certification 
of  Mexico.  The  Administration  urges  you  to 
oppose  Senate  Joint  Resolution  82.  The 
Mexican  Government  Is  acting  strongly 
against  narcotics  trafficking  and  corruption 
in  Mexico.  Moreover,  we  see  improved  pros- 
pects for  enhanced  bilateral  law  enforce 
ment  cooperation  with  the  Salinas  adminis 
tratlon.  IDecertification  of  Mexico  would 
only  undermine  those  prospects. 

As  you  know,  on  March  \.  the  President 
certified  Mexico,  adding  a  "Statement  of 
Explanation"  that  said,  in  part,  that  much 
was  accomplished  in  1988,  but.  working  to- 


gether, much  more  can  be  done.  We  must 
cooperate  on  reducing  availability  and  on  ef- 
fecting greater  seizures  of  contraband  and 
assets  as  well  as  drugs."  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  President's  decision. 

As  I  said  In  my  letter  conveying  the  Presi- 
dent's certifications.  I  want  a  constructive 
dialogue  with  Congress  on  ways  to  improve 
our  narcotics  coof>eration  with  other  coun- 
tries, including  Mexico.  Despite  substantial 
efforts  by  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the 
iKjrder.  the  drug  problem  remains  a  very  se- 
rious one.  This  is  not.  however,  due  to  lack 
of  political  will. 

President  Salinas  explicitly  recognizes  the 
threat  posed  by  traffickers  to  the  well-being 
of  Mexico's  youthful  population  and  to  gov- 
ernment authority.  He  also  recognizes  that 
the  issue  causes  justifiable  and  serious  con- 
cern in  the  U.S. 

During  his  four  months  in  office.  Presi- 
dent Salinas  has  repeatedly  pledged  to  make 
the  fight  against  narcotics  trafficking  a  na- 
tional priority  In  a  February  13  letter  to 
President  Bush,  he  again  provided  assur- 
ances that  we  will  "fight  with  utmost 
energy'  drug  production  and  trafficking  in 
and  through  Mexico. 

Moreover,  he  has  backed  up  his  tough 
rhetoric  against  drugs  and  corruption  with 
concrete  actions.  Immediately  upon  inaugu- 
ration. President  Salinas  established  a  dis- 
tinct anti-narcotics  investigative  unit  in  the 
Attorney  General's  office.  In  December,  he 
sought  and  obtained  Congressional  approval 
of  amendments  to  the  Mexican  Penal  Code 
to  provide  for  stiffer  .sentences  for  crimi- 
nals, including  drug  traffickers  and  cultiva- 
tors In  January,  he  ordered  the  re-arrest  of 
a  major  marijuana  trafficker.  Gilberto  Onti- 
veros.  and  the  investigation  of  judges  who 
had  released  this  trafficker.  Mexican  police 
also  arrested  Raul  Kelly  Osuna,  one  of  the 
principal  marijuana  drug  traffickers  in 
northern  Mexico. 

In  early  February.  Mexican  authorities  ar 
rested  Federal  Judicial  Police  commanders 
in  Matamoros  for  alleged  corruption.  Mexi- 
can police  also  arrested  major  Italian  drug 
trafficker  Guiseppe  Catania  Ponslglione,  an 
alleged  participant  in  the  .so-called  "French 
Connection." 

Most  recently,  on  April  8.  the  Mexican 
Government  arrested  Miguel  Angel  Felix 
Oallardo.  'he  most  notorious  drug  trafficker 
in  Mexico.  As  part  of  this  action,  the  Mexi- 
can Federal  Judicial  Police  and  Army  sUso 
arrested  a  number  of  municipal  and  state 
policemen  in  Culiacan.  Sinaloa. 

Salinas  has  also  taken  tough  actions 
against  other  forms  of  corruption.  Besides 
the  already  noted  arrest  of  policemen  and 
investigation  of  judges.  Salinas  in  two 
recent  bold  actions,  sent  an  unmistakable 
message  against  corruption,  both  narcotics- 
related  and  otherwise.  In  January,  he  or- 
dered the  arrest  of  the  leadership  of  the  po- 
litically powerful  Oil  Workers  Union.  While 
corruption  in  this  union  had  been  an  embar 
rassment  for  decades,  previous  admlnistra 
tions  had  been  reluctant  to  deal  firmly  with 
the  problem  because  of  the  union's  financial 
clout  and  influence  over  the  vital  petroleum 
industry.  In  February.  President  Salinas  or- 
dered the  arrests  of  several,  highly  promi- 
nent and  influential  businessmen  for  stock 
fraud.  Some  of  tho.se  arrested  included 
staunch  supporters  of  the  ruling  party. 

On  eradication,  his  administration  has 
worked  closely  with  our  Embassy  and  a  U.S. 
contractor  to  boost  aircraft  availability  for 
the  Attorney  General's  aerial  drug  eradica- 
tion fleet.  The  Mexican  Attorney  Generals 
office  devotes  60  percent   of  its  budget  to 


fighting  narcotics,  while  the  Mexican  Army 
deploys  up  to  25  percent  of  its  troops  to 
eradicating  and  interdicting  drugs.  These 
are  significant  allocations  of  resources  by 
any  country's  standards,  and  especially 
when  one  considers  that  Mexico  has  suf- 
fered years  of  economic  stagnation. 

All  these  actions  are  encouraging  stepts 
toward  fighting  drugs  and  weeding  out  cor- 
ruption. Much  has  been  accomplished:  ad- 
mittedly, more  must  t>e  done. 

I  remain  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
best  way  to  reduce  the  flow  of  drugs 
through  and  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  is  by  improving  our  bilateral  anti- 
narcotics  cooperation. 

During  the  recent  visit  by  Mexican  For- 
eign Secretary  Solana.  I  emphasized  that 
Mexico  must  make  even  greater  efforts  to 
suppress  narcotics  trafficking.  Solana 
agreed  and  reiterated  his  President's  com- 
mitment. I  assure  you  that  our  new  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico  will  be  a  firm  advocate  of 
this  position. 

In  cooperation  with  all  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment entities,  I  want  to  develop  an  agreed 
upon  agenda  for  a  focused  dialogue  with 
Mexico  on  drugs.  The  Salinas  Government 
has  committed  itself  to  even  greater  coop- 
eration; this  is  a  pledge  we  should  take  full 
advantage  of.  I  believe  Mexico's  receptivity 
to  such  discussions  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  Senate  support  of  the  President's 
decision  to  certify  Mexico.  Therefore,  the 
Administration  opposes  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 82. 

The   Office  of   Management  and   Budget 
advises  that  from  the  staindpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  A.  Baker  III. 

Mr.  DODD.  Second.  I  point  out  that 
the  administration  is  flatly  opposed— 
in  fact,  to  use  its  own  language, 
strongly  opposed  to  the  DeConcini  res- 
olution. Let  me  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  their  concerns. 

First  of  all,  the  resolution  is  factual- 
ly incorrect.  It  is  one  thing  to  disagree 
with  a  policy,  but  when  the  facts  are 
just  flat  wrong,  that  ought  to  be 
enough,  in  a  sense,  to  defeat  the 
amendment.  In  paragraph  2  of  the  res- 
olution it  says: 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  suffered  since  none  of  the  sus- 
pects in  the  1985  kidnaping  and  murder  of 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration- 
Madam  President,  the  Senate  is  not 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  second  paragraph 
of  the  resolution  reads: 

Relatloris  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  suffered  since  none  of  the  sus- 
pects in  the  1985  kidnaping  and  murder  of 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agent 
Enrique  Camarena  and  the  1986  torture  of 
DEA  agent  Victor  Cortez  have  l»een  brought 
to  justice. 

That  is  factually  incorrect,  as  point- 
ed out  by  the  administration.  That 
particular  paragraph  fails  to  identify 
the  four  policemen  who  are  currently 
serving  5-year  prison  terms  because  of 
their  mistreatment  of  DEA  agent 
Cortez.  They  have  been  found  guilty 
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and  sentenced.  Last  year  a  number  of 
suspects  in  the  Camarena  murder  were 
sentenced  In  Mexican  courts  to 
lengthy  prison  terms  on  related 
charges.  These  defendants,  plus 
others,  have  been  in  prison  for  the 
past  4  years  and  are  currently  stand- 
ing trial  for  Mr.  Camarena's  murder, 
and  three  other  persons  involved  in 
the  Camarena  murder  were  recently 
sentenced  by  a  U.S.  court.  When  the 
resolution  says  none  of  the  suspects  in 
the  1985  kidnaping  and  murder  have 
been  brought  to  justice,  that  is  factu- 
ally incorrect. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  listened  patiently,  and 
I  will  finish,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
respond  to  questions.  I  would  draw  my 
colleague's  attention  to  that  particular 
cite. 

Paragraph  3.  testimony  before  the 
Senate  during  1986  has  indicated  that 
high-ranking  Mexican  Government, 
military  and  law  enforcement  officials, 
have  been  involved  in  illegal  narcotics 
operations,  include  operations  and 
trafficking  in  the  United  States,  Now. 
that  is  a  sweeping  statement.  Who  are 
we  talking  about  here,  local  police  offi- 
cials? We  have  that  problem  in  our 
own  country,  I  might  add.  Talking 
about  cabinet-level  people?  Are  you 
talking  about  the  President  of  the 
country?  A  sweeping  indictment  of  the 
entire  governmental  structure  of 
Mexico?  When  we  know  that  Presi- 
dent Salinas  already  has  been  most 
successful  in  bringing  some  of  the 
major  drug  kingpins  in  that  country  to 
the  bar  of  justice,  and  to  suggest  that 
this  is  somehow  a  resolution  that  com- 
pliments the  Salinas  Government?  It 
was  not  even  in  power  in  1986  at  all. 

We  are  talking  about  a  new  adminis- 
tration and  its  efforts,  and  it  has  polit- 
ical problems.  Madam  President.  It 
has  political  problems  for  cooperating 
with  the  United  States.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  a  shock  to  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  to  know  that  it  is  not  exactly 
popular  in  many  countries  to  be  per- 
ceived as  cooperating  with  us.  I  regret 
that  deeply,  but  the  political  facts  of 
life  are  that  if  you  cooperate  with  us 
and  some  of  these  countries  around 
the  world,  you  pay  the  price  political- 
ly. President  Salinas  has  been  cooper- 
ating with  us.  Let  me  take  a  moment 
or  two.  if  I  can.  and  share  with  my  col- 
leagues exactly  what  that  cooperation 
has  been  over  the  last  5  or  6  months. 
On  April  8  Mexican  Federal  police 
arrested  and  charged  one  of  the  most 
notorious  drug  traffickers  in  the 
world.  Felix  Gallardo.  who  by  all  ac- 
counts had  a  virtual  army  of  bribed  of- 
ficials protecting  him  in  Guadalajara. 
Nine  corrupt  officials  associated  with 
Gallardo  were  also  arrested.  Those  ar- 
rested were  orchestrated  with  great  se- 
crecy by  the  new  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  antinarcotics  ef- 
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forts,  Xavier  Arguello  Trejo.  a  highly 
respected  former  prosecutor. 

On  April  5,  3  days  earlier  than  that. 
Mexican  authorities  launched  a  major 
45-day  antidrug  operation,  arresting  33 
drug  traffickers  and  seizing  more  than 
a  ton  of  marijuana  and  cocaine  in  the 
first  24  hours. 

During  the  month  of  March.  Mexi- 
can authorities  seized  nearly  16.000 
pounds  of  marijuana,  nearly  3,000 
pounds  o'  cocaine,  and  10  pounds  of 
heroin.  I  do  not  know  the  estimated 
value  of  those  seizures,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent it  is  in  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  if  not  billions. 

In  February,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  signed  a  bilateral  agreement 
on  cooperation  in  the  war  on  drugs.  In 
January.  President  Salinas  created  a 
new  narcotics  division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  staff 
with  1,200  Federal  employees  to  be  de- 
voted full  time  to  narcotics-related 
matters.  It  was  members  of  this  newly 
created  division  who  apprehended 
drug  trafficker  Felix  Gallardo.  Despite 
debt  service  payments  of  more  than 
$10  billion  annually  and  significant  do- 
mestic displeasure  over  the  declining 
standard  of  living  of  Mexican  citizens. 
due  to  economic  austerity  measures 
mandated  by  the  debt  problem.  Presi- 
dent Salinas  has  increased  Federal 
funding  levels  for  1989  antinarcotics 
programs. 

Madam  President,  based  on  a  review 
of  those  facts.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
do  not  have  a  resolution  being  offered 
by  my  good  friend  from  Arizona  and 
our  friend  from  California  commend- 
ing President  Salinas,  which  is  in 
effect  what  we  did  only  a  few  short 
months  ago.  Just  prior  to  the  interpar- 
liamentary meeting  between  this  body 
and  the  other  body  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Mexican 
Parliament.  Senator  Dick  Lugar.  of 
Indiana,  and  I  drafted  a  letter  in 
which  we  did  commend  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Salinas  for  their  ac- 
tions over  the  past  4  or  5  months,  re- 
counting some  of  the  details  I  have 
just  shared  here  on  the  floor.  Madam 
President. 

That  letter  was  signed  by  68  of  our 
colleagues  and.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter,  with  the  signatures  of  our  col- 
leagues, be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mduco-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group,  U.S.  Delega- 
tion, 

Avril  27.  1989. 
His  Excellency  Carlos  Saunas  de  Gortari, 
Pmident,  United  Mexican  States. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  As  you  know.  In  the 
past  the  subject  of  international  narcotics 
trafficking  and  the  level  of  U.S./Mexican 
cooperation  in  dealing  with  this  internation- 
al menace  had  been  a  major  irritant  in  our 
otherwise  generally   cordial  bilateral   rela- 


tionship. In  our  view  the  friction  over  this 
matter  has  not  served  the  interest  of  either 
the  United  States  or  Mexico,  and  has  cer- 
tainly not  served  to  put  an  end  to  narcotics 
trafficking  and  other  narcotics-related  ac- 
tivities in  either  country. 

Therefore,  we  welcomed  your  Inaugural 
commitment  to  "an  all-out  war  agalnt  nar- 
cotics trafficking"  and  your  proposed  pro- 
gram for  carrying  out  that  pledge.  More- 
over, we  have  been  impressed  by  the  rapidi- 
ty with  which  you  and  your  government 
have  sought  to  turn  the  inaugural  pledge 
into  reality.  The  following  actions  speak  for 
themselves:  the  arrest  of  Pellx  Gallardo,  a 
notorious  international  drug  trafficker,  by 
Mexican  federal  police  on  April  8:  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  significant  number  of  other 
drug  traffickers  and  the  seizure  of  substan- 
tial quantities  of  illegal  substances  by  feder- 
al authorities;  the  signing  of  a  U.S./Mexico 
bilateral  agreement  on  narcotics  coopera- 
tion; and  the  general  crackdown  on  narcot- 
ics-related corruption  by  certain  officials. 
Such  actions  serve  to  underscore  assurances 
given  to  President  Bush  of  your  Intention  to 
"fight  with  utmost  energy"  drug  production 
and  trafficking. 

We  commend  you  for  your  early  efforts  to 
stem  the  flood  of  illegal  narcotics  activities. 
While  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  area, 
we   are   convinced   that   these  efforts   will 
foster  a  better  working  relationship  as  we 
strive  to  tackle  the  twin  problems  of  illicit 
drug    production    and    trafficking.    In    the 
coming  years,  please  be  assured  of  our  firm 
commitment  to  endeavor  to  develop  policies 
and   programs   of   mutual    benefit   to   the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Christopher  J.  Dodd,  Richard  G.  Lugar, 
Bill  Bradley,  Spark  Matsunaga,  Frank 
R.    Lautenberg,    Wyche    Fowler,    Jr., 
Kent     Conrad,     Paul     Simon,     John 
Glenn,  Paul  Sarbanes,  Carl  Levin,  Jeff 
Bingaman,  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  Timo- 
thy E.  Wirth,  Terry  Sanford.  Peter 
Domenici,  Bill  Cohen,  Dale  Bumpers, 
Bob      Kerrey,      David      Pryor,      Bob 
Graham.  Richard  Shelby,  Harry  Reid. 
James  McClure, 
Tom    Daschle,     Quentin    N.    Burdick, 
Donald  Riegle,  Howard  Metzenbaum, 
James    Exon,    Don    Nickles,    Charles 
Grassley,      Howell      Heflin,      Patrick 
Leahy,    Etevid    Boren.    Nancy    Kasse- 
baum,  Orrin  G.  Hatch,  Claiborne  Pell, 
Brock  Adams,  Alan  Dixon,  James  Jef- 
fords, Thad  Cochran,  Connie  Mack. 
John    Chafee,    Lloyd    Bentsen,    Alan 
Cranston,  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Charles 
S.  Robb, 
John  Warner,  Strom  Thurmond,  Slade 
Gorton,  William  Roth,  Alan  Simpson, 
Rudy     Boschwltz,     John     P.     Kerry, 
Conrad    Bums,    Phil    Gramm,    John 
Danforth,  Dan  Coats,  John  Heinz,  Ted 
Stevens,  Edward  Kennedy,  Herb  Kohl. 
Trent      Lett,      William      Armstrong, 
Robert  Kasten,  Prank  H.  Murkowski, 
Jim  Sasser,  John  McCain, 

U.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Madam  President,  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  a  positive  re- 
sponse this  letter  evoked  from  Presi- 
dent Salinas  and  from  officials  in  his 
government.  They  have  taken  knocks 
politically  because  of  the  steps  they 
have  taken  and  for  the  first  time  in 
memory  the  U.S.  Senate,  allaeit  only  a 
letter— I  did  not  ask  for  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate   resolution— but   just   a   letter 
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commending  him  for  his  actions  was 

received  by  that  government,  and  it 
has  encouraged  that  government  to  go 
on  and  further  be  cooperative  and  sup- 
portive of  the  Bush  administration  in 
going  after  the  curse  of  drugs. 

Let  us  not  forget  during  this  debate 
that  to  the  extent  we  have  a  problem 
in  trafficking  and  production  and  also 
transiting  drugs  in  Mexico  and  other 
places  is  because  we  consume  it.  We 
have  an  insatiable  appetite  in  our  own 
country  for  narcotics. 

So  here  just  a  few  months  ago  we  go 
on  record  as  a  body  supporting  that 
goverrunent.  Now  3  to  4  months  later 
we  are  about  to  engage,  and  I  hope 
reject,  or  pass  a  resolution,  if  the  au- 
thors prevail,  which  does  just  the  op- 
posite of  what  our  letter  did  in  April. 
We  commend  him  in  April.  We  slap 
him  across  the  face  in  July.  And  we 
pick  on  one  country  in  the  entire 
world  for  this  problem. 

Madam  President,  it  is  bad  foreign 
policy  generally,  but  it  is  specifically 
bad  In  this  case  at  the  very  hour  we 
need  to  maximize  cooperation,  we 
need  to  encourage  a  government  in 
Mexico  that  has  signed  treaties  with 
us.  working  cooperatively  with  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  really 
making  an  impact.  We  are  going  to 
slap  that  government  in  the  face,  and 
that  is  what  the  DeConcini  resolution 
does.  That  is  the  reason  they  have  in- 
troduced it.  No  matter  how  they  try  to 
couch  it  with  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
saying  what  a  nice  job  we  think  he 
might  do.  the  bottom  line  of  the  reso- 
lution is  a  slap  in  the  face,  and  that  is 
how  it  will  be  taken  in  Mexico,  in  the 
most  important  audience. 

Are  they  really  going  to  be  more  co- 
operative? I  would  tell  you  the  likeli- 
hood of  that  if  this  resolution  is  adopt- 
ed is  not.  We  will  not  get  greater  coop- 
eration, and  frankly  I  think  some 
people  would  prefer  to  have  that. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  reject 
this  amendment,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  good  intentions  of  my  colleague 
from  Arizona,  who.  by  the  way.  I 
would  not  include  as  being  a  party  to 
that  last  statement— he.  to  my  mind, 
really  does  want  to  see  improved  coop- 
eration, but,  frankly,  there  are  some 
who  I  do  not  think  do. 

Factually,  this  is  not  correct.  We 
have  had  cooperation.  We  have  a  new 
government.  We  are  going  after  offi 
cial  corruption.  We  are  getting  specific 
help.  They  are  already  arresting  major 
officials,  bringing  to  sentence  in  the 
bar  of  justice  those  involved. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  Madam  Presi 
dent,  to  single  out  just  one  country, 
the  one  country  with  whom  we  are 
getting  some  cooperation,  is  really  to 
turn  logic  on  its  head. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 


Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  President,  I 
also  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  recognizing  that  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  is  a  friend 
who  has  labored  long  and  hard  in  our 
war  on  drugs.  Senator  DeConcini  has 
done  as  much  or  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  in  trying  to  pros- 
ecute those  involved  in  drug  traffick- 
ing, and  his  efforts  to  rid  this  Nation 
of  the  cancer  that  affects  this  Nation 
is  deeply  appreciated.  I  also  am  grate- 
ful of  the  work  that  he  has  done  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  se- 
curing much  needed  funding  for  pro- 
grams, equipment,  and  manpower  in 
order  that  we  may  address  this  Na- 
tion's drug  problem. 

I  also  understand  the  concern  of  my 
coUeague  form  California  whose  State 
like  mine  has  been  overrun  by  drugs 
that  transit  through  Mexico. 

But  the  question  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves when  addressing  this  amend- 
ment is:  Will  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  help  or  hurt  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  will  it 
help  or  hurt  our  joint  efforts  to 
combat  drug  trafficking  and  abuse? 

Madam  President,  in  my  view  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  will  only 
create  problems  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  and  it  will  adversely 
impact  the  very  sensitive  and  highly 
regarded  relations  that  exist  between 
our  two  countries. 

Last  year  when  the  Senate  approved 
a  bill  to  decertify  Mexico  because  of 
their  lack  of  cooperation  "  in  the  war 
against  drugs  thousands  of  Mexicans 
marched  outside  of  our  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City  and  outside  of  our  consul- 
ate in  Hermosillo.  These  marchers  did 
not  oppose  the  United  States  attempts 
to  get  tough  on  drugs  and  drug  traf- 
fickers. What  these  deeply  concerned 
people  vehemently  resented  was  the 
United  States  continued  paternalistic 
attitude  toward  that  nation  and  our 
dictation  to  them  of  what  their  na- 
tional policy  should  be  when  clearly 
they  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  their  needs  are.  As  I  have  stated 
on  many  occasions  Mexico  should  not 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  a  vassal 
state  of  the  United  States.  They  are  a 
proud  people  and  sovereign  nation.  If 
we  want  to  further  our  joint  efforts 
against  drug  trafficking  and  abuse,  we 
should  refrain  from  the  temptation  of 
blaming  other  countries  for  our  drug 
abuse  problem. 

All  drugs  do  not  arrive  in  the  United 
States.  A  great  deal  of  it  stops  in 
Mexico.  Drugs  are  a  cancer  in  Mexican 
society  as  badly  as  they  are  in  Amer- 
ica, and  I  t>elieve  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties are  dedicated  to  errdicating  this 
scourge.  At  the  same  tin  e  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  i».oney  associ- 
ated with  drugs  has  an  enormous  cor- 
rupting influence  and  it  will  corrupt 
poorer  people  more  rapidly  than  it  will 
wealthier  people,  and  indeed  we  are 
seeing  the  first  signs  of  corruption  in 


some  of  our  own  Federal  agencies.  Re- 
cently in  my  own  State  of  Arizona 
there  were  media  reports  that  allege 
that  several  Border  Patrol  officers 
have  been  involved  in  a  drug  ring  and 
drug  ripoffs.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
volvement is  under  investigation:  but 
it  only  goes  to  show  that  everyone  is 
suspectable  to  the  corruption  associat- 
ed with  drug  trafficking. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  is 
the  lead  Federal  agency  in  our  war  on 
drugs  and  in  our  cooperation  with 
Mexico.  So  it  is  not  an  accident  to  me 
that  the  DEA  has  stated  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  along  with  the 
Department  of  State.  For  the  past  3 
years,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  engaged  in  what  could  be  referred 
to  as  Mexico-bashing.  And  despite  ar- 
guments to  the  contrary,  this  amend- 
ment is  just  another  counterproduc- 
tive veiled  attempt  to  engage  in  this 
pr3w:tice.  I  think  that  by  engaging  in 
another  round  of  Mexico-bashing  we 
are  making  a  very  serious  mistake. 

Let  me  emphasize,  again,  that  I  be- 
lieve Senator  DeConcini  is  a  highly 
respected  authority  on  the  issue  of 
drugs  and  the  reception  that  his 
amendment  will  receive  in  this  body, 
and  in  this  country,  is  bound  to  t)e 
very  positive.  After  all,  we  are  urging 
greater  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  Government.  However,  what 
we  have  to  be  concerned  about  is  the 
reception  and  the  impact  that  this 
amendment  will  have  on  our  relations 
with  our  neighbor  to  the  south. 

Let  me  also  elaborate  a  bit  on  my  op- 
position as  well  as  that  of  the  State 
Department  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

Paragraph  915(A)2  of  the  resolution 
states: 

None  of  the  suspects  In  the  1985  kidnap- 
ping and  murder  of  DEA  Agent  Enrique  Ca- 
marena  and  the  1986  torture  of  DEA  Agent 
Victor  Cortez  have  been  brought  to  justice. 

According  to  the  State  Department, 
and  as  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
has  stated  that  statement  is  false. 

According  to  DEA  files,  four  Jalisco 
state  police  officials  are  currently  serv- 
ing 5-year  prison  terms  because  of 
their  mistreatment  of  agent  Cortez. 

In  addition,  Mexican  courts  have 
convicted  Rafael  Caro-Quintero— the 
drug  kingpin  charged  with  the  torture- 
murder  of  special  agent  Enrique  Ca- 
marena— along  with  22  associates,  in 
cases  involving  marijuana  production 
and  trafficking  operations  in  Mexico. 
Caro-Quintero  was  sentenced  to  34 
years  in  prison  without  possibility  of 
parole,  and  Mexican  authorities  seized 
more  than  20  of  his  properties  worth 
more  than  $4  million.  Each  of  Caro- 
Qulntero's  associates,  including  Fon- 
seca-Carrillo,  received  sentences  of 
more  than  10  years  as  well.  Additional- 
ly, these  defendents  are  currently 
standing  trial  for  Mr.  Camarena's 
murder.  Moreover,  three  other  persons 
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involved  in  the  Camarena  murder 
were  recently  sentenced  by  a  U.S. 
court. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  know  If 
the  exact  details  of  that  statement  is 
correct  but  that  is  the  information 
that  I  am  given  by  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment which  I  think  is  probably  ac- 
curate. 

Also  ambiguous  is  the  third  para- 
graph in  section  915  when  it  makes 
reference  to  a  1986  Senate  hearing  in 
which  allegations  were  made  that 
high-ranking  Mexican  Government  of- 
ficials have  been  involved  in  illegal 
narcotics  operations. 

That  was  in  1986.  I  might  add  that 
that  was  during  another  administra- 
tion and,  frankly,  the  fact  that  there 
are  allegations  of  people  who  are  cor- 
rupted I  think  is  probably  true.  I  do, 
however,  think  it  is  unfair  that  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  specificity  of  this 
section  all  are  placed  under  a  clock  of 
suspicion.  This  is  wrong  and  we  should 
not  accuse  everyone  for  the  inappro- 
priate action  of  a  few. 

Madam  President,  I  too  would  like  to 
have  a  situation  evolve  in  which  the 
taking  of  testimony  or  statements  of 
witnesses  is  agreed  to  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  the  provi- 
sion of  documents,  records,  and  evi- 
dences agreed  to  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico;  the  execution  of 
requests  for  searches  and  seizures;  the 
serving  of  documents  and  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  and  procedures  re- 
garding the  immobilizing,  securing, 
and  forfeiture  of  the  proceeds,  fruits 
and  Instnmientalities  of  crime.  But.  if 
we  would  like  to  see  that.  Madam 
President,  then  I  strongly  suggest  that 
this  body  ratify  the  1987  treaty  on  co- 
operation between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States  for  mutual  legal  assistance 
signed  in  Mexico  City  on  December  9, 
1987. 

Madam  President,  that  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  Mexican  Congress  on 
December  29.  1987.  Why  has  it  not 
gone  into  effect?  Because,  for  reasons 
perhaps  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  can  elaborate  on,  it  has 
failed  to  reach  the  floor  of  this 
Senate. 

Madam  President,  rather  than  pro- 
poimding  amendments  of  this  nature, 
why  do  we  not  get  this  treaty  ratified 
in  order  that  we  may  directly  and  dra- 
matically Increase  the  degree  of  coop- 
eration between  our  two  nations? 

I  would  like  to  again  state,  as  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut  did.  when 
one  country  is  singled  out,  they  will 
believe  that  they  have  become  a 
target.  I  ask,  where  are  the  resolutions 
on  Colombia,  on  Bolivia,  on  Guatema- 
la, on  El  Salvador?  Do  not  all  of  those 
countries  need  to  cooperate  more  in 
our  efforts  on  the  war  on  drugs?  What 
about  the  rest  of  the  Latin  American 
nations  that  are  also  afflicted  by  this 


scourge?  But  no,  we  have  chosen 
Mexico. 

I  do  appreciate  the  aspect  of  this 
resolution  which  praises  the  efforts  of 
the  new  Government  of  Mexico.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  stated,  we 
must  be  careful  about  the  effect  an 
amendment  such  as  this  has  on 
Mexico. 

Ambassador  Charles  Pilliod  spoke 
admirably  and  knowledgeably  of  Mexi- 
co's recent  efforts  against  illegal  nar- 
cotics when  he  said: 

Mexican  antlnarcotics  officials  have  made 
clear  their  desire  to  meet  with  their  U.S. 
counterparts  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive,  coordinated  strategy 
to  combat  drug  trafficking.  The  Mexican 
Government  luiows  that  the  American 
public  is  watching  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion and  expectancy  for  continued  and  Im- 
proved signs  of  its  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  real  success  in  the  drug  war.  More 
importantly.  Mexico  Is  acutely  aware  that  if 
left  unchecked  drugs  will  have  adverse  con- 
sequences for  Mexico,  including  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  corruption,  addiction  and  the 
type  of  social  anarchy  found  in  Colombia. 

Madam  President,  I  make  no  apolo- 
gies for  corruption  that  exists  in 
Mexico.  I  make  no  apologies  for  cor- 
ruption that  exists  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  is  a  disgraceful  and 
horrible  situation.  We  have  a  problem 
in  fact,  a  very  serious  problem.  The 
question,  however,  that  needs  to  be  re- 
solved is  how  can  we  jointly— Mexico 
and  the  United  States— fight  our  war 
on  drugs. 

I  applaud  the  request  or  the  man- 
date for  better  cooperation  across  bor- 
ders between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  I  applaud  the  praise  which  is 
extended  to  the  Salinas  government. 
But,  I  do  not  applaud  nor  appreciate 
the  undertone  of  mistrust  that  has 
been  leveled  against  Mexico. 

Madam  President,  we  must  encour- 
age a  spirit  of  cooperation  that  is 
based  on  mutual  respect  for  each 
other.  We  must  continue  to  demon- 
strate support  and  balanced  judgment. 
And  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  see 
this  amendment  for  what  it  is:  a  well- 
intended  but  misguided  venture  that 
will  create  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  which 
simply  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
regarding  efforts  by  Mexico  to  control 
illegal  narcotics-related  activities.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  Senate  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

Madam  President,  here  we  go  again. 
In  America,  in  Washington,  in  the 
Senate,  we  pound  our  chests  and  talk 
about  how  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  drugs  and  the  drug  prob- 
lems in  this  coimtry.  We  get  mad.  We 
have  a  drug  czar.  And  then,  what  do 
we  do  about  it?  We  have  so  many  com- 
mittees here  in  Congress,  the  drug 
czar  does  not  even  know  who  to  report 
to. 


We  need  to  know  who  Is  in  charge. 
We  wanted  to  know  who  was  in  charge 
in  the  administration,  so  now  we  have 
a  drug  czar.  We  want  to  know  now 
who  is  in  charge  in  the  Congress. 

But  also,  every  time  when  we  say  we 
are  going  to  get  tough,  whether  it  is 
on  supply  or  demand,  we  begin  to  back 
away.  I  think  there  Is  progress  being 
made  in  Mexico.  I  join  others,  as  this 
language  in  this  resolution  does,  com- 
mending President  Salinas.  He  is 
making  progress.  He  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

But  the  facts  are  that  Mexico  is  one 
of  the  worst  offenders  in  the  world  of 
drugs  coining  into  this  country  and 
corrupt  officials  that  are  contributing 
to  that.  If  they  have  made  progress 
this  year  over  last  year,  why  did  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  ceri.i- 
f  y  Mexico  last  year? 

You  know,  we  talk  tough  about 
these  other  countries.  As  far  as  what 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator 
McCain,  had  to  say  about  Bolivia  or 
The  Bahamas,  I  say.  "Let's  take  strong 
action  In  every  instance." 

I  wonder  about  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  certify  that  these  coun- 
tries are  not  allowing  these  drugs  to  be 
dumped  into  the  United  States.  That 
is  ridiculous.  I  say  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  but  I  also  say  let  us  be 
honest.  Let  us  admit  the  facts.  And 
the  facts  are  that  Mexico  is  a  major 
problem. 

Let  me  read  some  statistics.  The 
simple  facts  are  that  Mexico  is  the  No. 
1— I  repeat,  the  No.  1— source  for 
heroin  coining  into  the  United  States. 
Mexico  is  the  No.  2  source  for  marijua- 
na coming  into  the  United  States. 
Mexico  is  the  main  transit  country  for 
cocaine  coming  into  the  United  States. 

Madam  President,  the  United  States 
law  requires  that  for  a  country  to  be 
certified  there  must  be  full  coopera- 
tion in  three  major  areas:  crop  eradi- 
cation, money  laimdering,  and  drug 
interdiction.  With  respect  to  crop 
eradication,  the  fact  is  that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  refuses  to  let  us 
verify  their  statistics.  With  respect  to 
money  laimdering.  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  denied  re- 
quests by  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  to  be  able  to  turn  over  bank 
records  for  inspection  and  analysis. 
With  respect  to  drug  interdiction,  the 
Mexican  Government  has  denied  us 
hot  pursuit  and  overflight  rights. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  even 
denied  joint  crewlng  of  air  surveillance 
flights,  such  as  we  had  back  in  the 
1970's. 

The  State  Department,  our  State 
Department,  in  a  classic  example  of 
saying  one  thing  and  doing  another, 
stated  in  its  annual  narcotics  report 
published  in  March: 

Political  and  economic  instability  In  drug- 
producing  areas  around  the  world  have  re- 
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suited  in  the  subordination  of  our  drug  con- 
trol agenda  to  other  pressing  concerns. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  the  State  Depart 
ment  itself  that  has  subordinated  our 
Nation's  war  against  drugs  to  other 
pressing  affairs,  such  as  fear  of 
wounding  the  sensibilities  of  major 
drug-producing  countries  that  allow 
these  drugs  to  come  into  our  country 
without  real  efforts  to  stop  it. 

The  State  Department  would  have 
us  believe  that  Mexico  has  met  the 
standard  of  full  cooperation  in  our  an- 
tinarcotics  legislation.  They  have  not. 
They  have  not  met  the  standard  of 
full  cooperation. 

Unlike  what  was  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  this  is  not  and   is 
not  intended  to  be  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
the  President  of  Mexico.  President  Sa 
linas.  It  is  a  recognition  of  reality. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague  tell 
me  which  of  the  26  countries  on  the 
list  for  certification  have  fully  cooper- 
ated with  us?  Which  one  of  those  26 
countries?  Can  my  colleague  name 
one? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Maybe  none  of  them. 

Mr.  DODD.  Can  he  name  one?  Name 
one?  Will  my  colleague  name  one  for 
me? 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  that  does  not  mean 
there  is  any  justification  for  us  saying 
there  has  been  full  cooperation. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague  just 
name  one  for  me,  1  nation  out  of  the 
26  that  has  fully  cooperated  with  us? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  maybe  the  Sena 
tor  makes  my  point.  Why  are  we  so 
pusillanimous  in  this  area? 

Mr.  DODD.  So  we  are  picking  on  one 
nation? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Let  me  reclaim  my  time 
and  respond.  Why  do  we  continue  to 
provide  assistance  to  these  countries? 
Why  do  we  continue  to  certify  they 
are  doing  fine  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
not  doing  enough?  When  the 
people 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  my  colleague  real- 
ize we  do  not  provide  a  nickel  of  assist- 
ance to  Mexico? 

Mr.  LOTT.  A  number  of  them,  we 
do. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  not  the  subject 
of  this  resolution.  Mexico  is  the  only 
subject  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  provide  assistance 
through  other  areas,  multilateral  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague  gener- 
ally agree  with  me  the  other  25  coun- 
tries are  as  deserving  of  this  resolution 
as  Mexico  is.  in  his  mind? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Yes.  There  are  a  number 
of  them  that  are  deserving  of  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  I  think  we  should 
take  very  aggressive  action  in  each  of 
those  countries  and  we  are  not  doing 


it.  Our  State  Department  is  not  doing 
enough  and  that  is  why  the  Senate 
needs  an  opportunity  to  have  its  voice 
heard  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  these  decertifications. 

I  know  our  problem  is  also  on  the 
demand  side.  We  all  know  that.  And 
we  have  to  do  more  about  that.  But 
that  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about 
right  now  We  are  talking  about  the 
problems  on  the  supply  side. 

So,  I  think.  Madam  President,  that 
we  are  serious  about  trying  to  get  a 
control  on  the  drugs  flowing  into  this 
country,  that  we  have  to  take  stronger 
actions  against  this  whole  list  of  coun- 
tries. In  each  instance  that  I  have 
seen,  I  think  with  two  exceptions  over 
the  past  6  years,  we  have  backed  away 
from  decertification  and  we  have  certi- 
fied, one  way  or  the  other,  that  they 
have  complied  and  they  are  cooperat 
ing.  A  little  cooperation  is  great.  I  am 
glad  to  see  some  progress  being  made 
by  President  Salinas. 

But  the  fact  is  Mexico  is  still  one  of 
the  most  offending  countries  in  this 
area.  We  should  acknowledge  that. 

If  we  continue  to  back  away,  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  allow  too 
much  of  this  to  go  on. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Ari2iona  is 
offering  the  right  resolution.  I  would 
prefer,  frankly,  that  we  be  voting 
today  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  82, 
to  decertify  Mexico,  but  this  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  without 
going  to  the  extent  that  we  would 
have  done  in  the  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 82. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na for  what  he  has  done.  I  support  it 
and  the  question  us  very  simply:  Are 
we  serious  about  this,  or  are  we  not,  in 
the  United  States?  The  American 
people  do  not  think  we  are  doing  ev- 
erything we  should  do  and  this  is  one 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
does  the  distinguished  chairman  care 
to  make  his  remarks? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  will  follow  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President. 
I  want  to  address  a  couple  of  things. 
One,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  pointing  out  what  is  full  co- 
operation and  what  is  not.  We  have  a 
process  now  that  has  t)een  struck  in 
this  bill,  I  must  say,  that  the  law  today 
says  the  President  must  certify  and 
the  President  certified  that  Mexico 
was  fully  cooperating.  There  is  no 
question  in  anybody's  mind  here  that 
Mexico  is  not  fully  cooperating  but 
Mexico  is  making  some  changes  and 
has  done  some  positive  things.  What 
this  resolution  does,  it  says  Hooray  for 
you  and  thank  you  for  doing  that.  But 
it  also  says  we  want  you  to  do  more. 

It  is  nonpiuiitive.  It  does  not  ask  for 
any  sanctions  against  Mexico.  If  we 
decertify   Mexico,   as   we  did  2  years 


ago.  and  had  the  House  decertified 
them  and  the  President  had  signed  it. 
we  would  not  see  Mexican  airlines 
coming  into  the  United  States.  And 
there  is  a  lot  of  money  that  the  United 
States  helps  Mexico  with  and  I  am 
proud  that  we  do  it. 

What  happened  in  1982  when  the 
peso  was  devalued?  Who  put  up  $1  bil- 
lion immediately?  The  U.S.  Treasury. 
And  advanced  that  money  so  Mexico 
could  make  their  payments.  And  I  am 
glad  we  did  it. 

If  that  is  not  foreign  aid  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  and  I  do  not  want  to 
call  it  foreign  aid;  it  was  mutual  assist- 
ance, friendship,  and  it  was  something 
that  should  be  done. 

My  colleague  from  Connecticut 
wants  to  talk  about  cooperation.  My 
gosh,  we  really  have  cooperation  from 
the  Salinas  government.  We  have 
some  action  in  Mexico  that  has  been 
demonstrative,  by  President  Salinas. 
But  is  that  cooperation? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  when  this  is  all  over,  and 
the  weather  cools  off  in  Arizona,  that 
he  come  down  to  the  Southwest 
border  next  time  I  hold  hearings  in 
Arizona  or  someplace  there  and  listen 
to  the  law  enforcement  people  testify 
about  what  is  going  on  along  that 
border.  Let  me  just  read  to  my  col- 
leagues from  hearings  that  we  just  re- 
cently had,  on  June  28,  in  Tucson.  AZ. 
The  Pima  County  sheriff  testified 
there.  Pima  County  borders  Mexico. 

We  were  talking  about  what  kind  of 
cooperation  they  have  gotten  from  the 
local  law  enforcement  and  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  in  Mexico  in  the  last 
several  months.  Let  me  read  to  you. 

For  example,  a  few  months  ago  a  situation 
just  to  illustrate  the  problem  develop>ed 
where  a  local  federal  agency  tracked  an  air- 
plane all  the  way  from  Columbia  to  a  ranch 
about  three  miles  south  of  the  border,  in  an 
area  up  by  the  Sells  Indian  reservation; 
watched  the  planeload  of  cocaine  k>eing  un- 
loaded into  a  couple  of  pickup  trucks;  con- 
tacted the  federal  comandante  in  San  Luis. 
Got  his  cooperation  in  arranging  for  a  strike 
force  with  a  couple  of  helicopters  and  some 
of  our  people  and  some  of  their  own  people 
to  go  provide  support  for  the  Mexicans  in 
making  the  seizure  and  making  the  arrest. 
We  were  all  set  to  do  that  when  the  Mexi- 
can comandante  said,  "rm  sorry,  Mexico 
City  has  told  me  that  we  have  to  end  this," 
while  we  watched  two  truck  loads  of  cocaine 
three  miles  south  of  the  border  being  un- 
loaded. That's  a  common  occurrence  unfor- 
tunately. And  without  the  cooperation  of 
Mexico  in  that  kind  of  a  situation  it  makes 
it  not  only  very  difficult  but  it  makes  it 
frustrating  for  those  of  us  that  are  trying  to 
do  something  atwut  the  problem. 

My  friend  from  Connecticut  points 
out  that  in  paragraph  2  the  resolution 
talks  about  suspects  in  the  1985  kid- 
napping and  murder  of  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  Agent  Camarena. 
That  is  very  true,  that  my  good  friend 
from  Arizona,  my  junior  colleague, 
points  out  that  Caro-Quintero  and 
Ernest  Fonseca  have  been  prosecuted 
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and  they  did  receive  some  heavy 
terms,  one  10  years  and  one  30  years. 
But  not  for  the  murder  of  Agent  Ca- 
marena. For  drug  Involvement,  for  vio- 
lating Mexican  drug  laws.  Not  for  the 
murder. 

This  murder  happened  4Vi  years  ago 
in  Mexico.  What  did  they  do?  Let  me 
recount  a  little  bit  of  that. 

They  picked  up  this  agent  in  Guada- 
lajara, took  him  out  to  a  ranch,  tor- 
tured him  for  several  days  and  then 
they  killed  him  Wz  years  ago.  And 
those  people  have  not  come  to  justice 
for  the  murder. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  that  is  justice,  to 
have  a  couple  of  convictions  on  some 
drug  charges  and  then  have  them  put 
in  a  "prison"  that  has  telephones,  that 
has  wall  paneling,  that  the  DEA,  our 
own  agents,  found  two  tunnels  almost 
to  those  cells  to  help  them  escape. 

I  do  not  know  who  was  digging  the 
tunnels  but  I  suspect  that  there  was  a 
powerful  amount  of  influence  from 
inside  that  prison  to  get  those  men  out 
before  they  might  be  tried  for  murder. 

So.  this  resolution  is  correct  and, 
indeed,  something  should  be  done 
about  it. 

Jack  Lawn,  who  is  the  Director  of 
the  DEA.  sat  in  Senator  Wilson's 
office  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  there,  the  Senator  from 
California  and  myself,  and  we  talked 
about  decertification  about  4  months 
ago  when  the  issue  was  up  here.  My 
recollection  is  that  Mr.  Lawn  said:  I 
hope  you  do  not  move  to  decertifica- 
tion. But  we  need  more  cooperation 
from  Mexico  and  you  can  do  anything 
else  but  do  not  move  the  decertifica- 
tion. And  he  had  a  good  reason.  Now 
we  know  why.  Because  they  were 
about  ready  to  make  a  major  arrest  of 
Mr.  Gallardo  and  did. 

We  did  not  move  the  decertification 
because  our  Grovemment  said  it  was 
not  timely  to  do  it;  because  we  did  not 
want  to  do  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  says  we  may  be  doing 
here,  slapping  somebody  in  the  face. 
We  are  not  slapping  anybody. 

In  fact,  we  are  praising  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  for  some  of  the  things 
he  has  done.  And  we  are  telling  the 
Mexican  Government  we  want  them 
to  do  some  more  to  help  us. 

I  will  get  down  on  my  knees  if  it  will 
help  to  get  Mexico  to  stop  50  percent 
of  the  cocaine  coming  into  the  United 
States  through  Mexico.  The  largest 
producer  of  marijuana  and  heroin 
coming  into  the  United  States  is 
Mexico. 

What  are  we  asking  that  Govern- 
ment to  do?  We  are  not  saying  if  you 
do  not  do  it  we  are  going  to  impose 
sanctions.  We  are  not  saying  if  you  do 
not  do  it  we  are  not  going  to  be  your 
friend.  We  are  not  saying  we  are  slap- 
ping you  in  the  face  or  any  such  thing. 
We  are  saying  you  should  do  more. 
You  should  work  with  us  so  that  we 
can  stop  this  scourge,  not  only  in  the 


United  States  but  in  your  own  coun- 
try. 

Is  this  asking  too  much?  It  is  asking 
too  much  for  this  Senate  to  go  on 
record  on  a  nonbinding,  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  praising  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  for  some  of  the  im- 
provements that  they  have  made  and 
asking  them  and  urging  them  to  do 
more  in  the  war  on  drugs  and  to  stop 
the  drugs  coming  through  that  coun- 
try into  the  United  States? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuROicK).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  March.  I 
think  it  was  March  16,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's certification  of  Mexico.  It  was 
cosponsored  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Arizona,  Mr.  DeConcini,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Senator  Lott  of  Mississippi, 
and  Senator  Coats  of  Indiana.  After 
much  thought,  I  have  reluctantly,  I 
will  say  to  my  friend,  decided  to  join 
Senator  DeConcini  in  the  nonbinding 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  instead 
of  forcing  a  vote  on  the  decertification 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  candid 
about  it.  I  have  my  doubts,  but  I  am 
willing  to  compromise  and  give  the 
President  of  Mexico  perhaps  more 
than  he  is  due.  I  hope  I  am  mistaken 
about  that,  but  give  him  a  1-year  grace 
period  and  see  what  he  does. 

On  March  1  of  this  year,  the  State 
Department  released  its  annual  nar- 
cotics control  strategy  report.  For  the 
third  year  in  a  row,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  certified  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  Mexico  has 
"fully  cooperated"  with  the  United 
States  during  the  preceding  12  months 
in  the  effort  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  into  the  United  States. 

Without  that  certification,  the  Presi- 
dent is  prohibited  from  sending  any 
economic,  military,  or  other  assistance 
to  Mexico.  Like  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  oh,  how  I  do  wish  I 
could  agree  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment certification.  I  wish  I  could  stand 
here  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon  and 
state  with  utmost  conviction  that 
Mexico  has  "fully  cooperated"  with 
the  United  States  in  the  12  months 
preceding  March  1.  1989.  I  wish  I 
could  report  the  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  we  are  successfully  win- 
ning the  war  against  drugs. 

I  cannot  do  any  of  those  things  for 
the  very  reason  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  specified.  No, 
that  is  not  the  case.  They  have  not 
fully  cooperated.  Those  are  not  my 
words.  Those  are  the  words  of  the  law 
which  must  prevail  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  to  agree 
to  certify  Mexico.  We  are  not  wirming 
the  war  on  drugs,  and  we  are  not  win- 
ning in  part  at  least  because  the  Gov- 


ernment of  Mexico  is  not  "fully  coop- 
erating" with  the  United  States.  They 
are  not  fully  cooperating  today  and 
they  certainly  did  not  fuUy  cooperate 
during  the  period  March  1,  1988  until 
March  1,  1989.  and  that  is  the  period 
involved. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  entire  certifi- 
cation process  has  been  allowed  to 
become  a  sham,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  doing  it  with  the 
help  of  the  State  Department. 

Under  the  1986  law— and  I  wUl  dis- 
cuss the  things  that  went  on  at  the 
time  that  law  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress—cotmtries  must  be  certified  as 
having— and  I  wiU  repeat  again  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis — "cooperated 
fully,"  not  cooperated  except,  not  co- 
operated pretty  good,  not  cooperated  a 
little  bit  encouraged,  in  an  encourag- 
ing way,  but  cooperated  fully.  That  Is 
what  the  law  says. 

They  have  to  have  cooperated  fully 
in  the  previous  12  months  in  three  key 
areas:  crop  eradication,  interdiction  of 
traffickers,  and  money  launderers; 
one,  two,  three.  That  is  what  the  law 
says.  That  is  what  the  Senate  voted 
on,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in- 
cluded. 

What  do  we  hear  on  the  Senate  floor 
now?  Oh.  we  hear  that  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  is  flawed  and  how  the 
staoidard  for  judging  cooperation  is  im- 
perfect. 

Mr.  President,  when  that  law  was 
being  considered  in  this  Chamber,  I 
recall  distinctly  that  there  was  not  one 
Senator— not  one— who  got  out  of  his 
chair  and  off  his  fanny  to  question  the 
standard  by  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  judging  cooperation  in  the 
drug  eradication.  No,  sir,  not  a  peep. 
Everybody  was  in  favor  of  it  because 
they  would  get  headlines  back  home 
for  having  done  something  about 
drugs.  There  was  not  one  Senator  at 
that  time  who  argued  that  the  stand- 
ard was  imprecise  or  too  strong. 

So  we  approved  the  law,  and  we  beat 
on  our  breast.  "Look  at  us,  we  did 
something  about  drugs.  Please,  Mr. 
Radio,  look  at  it,  Mr.  Television 
Camera,  look  at  it.  we  are  really  doing 
something." 

Here  we  are  when  it  comes  to  abid- 
ing by  the  law,  what  do  we  have?  We 
have  the  State  Department  and  some 
Senators  who  say.  "Well,  let  us  bend 
the  law  a  little  bit  to  achieve  various 
diplomatic  objectives,"  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  Senator 
who  thinks  the  law  ought  to  be 
changed,  then  let  us  debate  it,  let  us 
discuss  it,  let  us  put  it  before  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  vote,  and  then  let  us  see  if 
the  American  people  who  watch  in 
growing  despair  as  a  generation  is 
being  crippled  by  illegal  drugs,  let  us 
see  if  the  American  people  feel  that 
the  standard  is  too  high.  Let  us  see  if 
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the  American  people  who  cannot  open 
a  newspaper  or  turn  on  the  television 
or  the  radio  without  hearing  about  a 
drug-related  problem,  let  us  see  if  they 
feel  the  standard  is  too  high. 

I  hear  all  the  time  in  this  Chamber, 
let  us  obey  the  law.  The  majority 
leader  said  it  yesterday,  obey  the  law 
What  we  mean  around  this  place  is 
obey  the  law  except.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Congress  has  not  entertained 
one  proposed  modification  other  than 
to  delete  expedited  procedure,  which 
would  effectively  gut  the  certification 
process  and  which  I  will  oppose  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

So  until  the  law  is  changed.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  the  law  means 
what  it  says.  It  is  written  in  the  King's 
English.  It  is  a  simple  statement  of 
what  the  law  is.  Either  a  country  has 
fully  cooperated  or  a  country  has  not. 
That  is  a  reasonable  standard. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  against  that 
standard,  a  law  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  signed  by  the  President, 
that  we  must  judge  cooperation  in  the 
international  war  on  drugs.  It  is 
against  that  standard  that  we  must 
look  at  Mexico's  record  during  the  rel- 
evant year  and  ask  ourselves.  "Has 
Mexico  fully  cooperated  with  the 
United  States?"  And  the  record  clearly 
shows  the  answer  is  indisputably 
"No." 

In  April  of  this  year.  I  think  it  was 
April  5.  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  an  important  hearing. 
It  was  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Kerry.  The  hearing  was  on  the 
President's  narcotics  control  strategy 
report. 

At  that  hearing,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Narcot- 
ics Matters  testified  that  "Mexico  re- 
mains the  largest  single  source  coun- 
try for  heroin  and  the  second  largest 
source  country  for  marijuana  and  a 
leading  transit  point  for  cocaine.  " 

Mr.  President.  Mexico  is  a  leading 
transit  point  for  the  poison  that  is  kill- 
ing our  children  all  across  this  coun- 
try. Mexico  is  a  leading  transit  point 
for  the  sut>stances  that  have  caused 
this  city  of  Washington.  DC.  to  be 
known  around  the  world  as  the  drug 
capital  and  murder  capital,  and 
Mexico  is  the  leading  transit  point  for 
these  substances  that  have  turned  our 
cities  virtually  into  combat  zones 
where  outright  drug  warfare  is  en 
gaged  in  with  impunity. 

Now.  I  understand  as  well  as  any- 
body else  the  difficulties  in  stemming 
the  war  on  drugs,  and  I  tried  to  keep 
an  open  mind  when  I  listened  to  some 
of  the  State  Department  witnesses.  I 
realized  that  even  if  Mexico  were  fully 
cooperating  with  the  United  States, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to  seal 
off  our  southern  border  from  drug 
trafficking.  So  I  was  fully  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  ad- 
ministration   witnesses    scheduled    to 


appear  at  that  important  hearing  on 
April  5.  I  was  fully  prepared  to  keep 
an  open  mind  when  listening  to  the 
views  of  the  State  Department  the 
DEA.  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency, 
and  the  Treasury  Department. 

But  a  funny  thing  happened  at  that 
hearing.  The  State  Department  sent  a 
witness  to  tell  the  committee  why 
Mexico  should  be  certified.  "No  doubt 
about  it."  the  witness  said.  The  DEA 
had  no  problem  sending  a  witness  to 
tell  the  committee  why  Mexico  should 
be  certified.  But  one  witness  who  had 
received  a  formal  written  invitation 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  almost  2 
weeks  before  the  hearing  was  not 
there.  His  chair  was  empty. 

The  man  who  was  not  there.  Mr. 
President,  was  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  wondered  about  it  because  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  the  Customs 
Commissioner  was  willing  to  testify, 
he  was  prepared  to  testify  on  that  day 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  I  also  know  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Nick  Brady,  had 
no  objection  to  the  Commissioner  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  because 
I  called  him  on  the  telephone  and 
asked  him.  He  did  not  even  know  any- 
thing about  it.  He  .said.  It  suits  me  all 
right  " 

But  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
did  not  come  because  he  could  not 
come.  He  was  not  allowed  to  come  be- 
cause some  bureaucrat  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  down  in  the  soft  under- 
belly of  the  bureaucracy,  had  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  decide  who  can  and 
who  cannot  testify  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  And  he 
said.  'William  von  Raab  carmot  go  be- 
cause he  is  likely  to  embarrass  the 
other  witnesses.  "  You  see.  William  von 
Raab.  the  most  dedicated,  distin- 
guished public  servant  I  have  ever 
known  in  my  life,  was  prepared  to 
come  and  tell  the  truth  about  what  is 
going  on  involving  Mexico.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  come.  Some  bureaucrat  de- 
cided on  his  own.  It  ain't  going  to 
happen."  Someone  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  did  not  want  us  to 
hear  about  United  States-Mexican  so- 
called  cooperation  on  the  drug  issue. 

In  any  event,  after  securing  a  com- 
mitment from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  permit  another  hearing  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  Mr.  von 
Raab.  we  proceeded  to  hear  testimony 
from  the  State  Department  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  and  in 
that  hearing  the  administration  wit- 
nesses testified,  what  do  you  know, 
that  Mexico  had  not  cooperated  In 
seven— count  them,  seven— key  areas. 

One.  the  witnesses  testified  that 
Mexico  had  not  granted  the  essential 
overflight  rights. 
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Two,  they  testified  that  Mexico  will 
not  grant  hot-pursuit  rights  to  the 
United  States. 

Three,  they  testified  that  Mexico 
had  not  granted  permission  for  the 
United  States  to  join  in  participation 
of  air  surveillance  flights  or  interdic- 
tion in  the  past  12  months,  the  12 
months  which  were  the  basis  for  the 
judgment  as  to  certification. 

Pour,  the  administration  had  said 
that  Mexico  had  not  granted  access  to 
bank  records  requested  by  the  United 
States. 

Five,  and  perhaps  the  most  trou- 
bling point,  and  Senator  DeConcini 
addressed  that  eloquently,  is  the  fact 
that  Mexico  has  not  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  the  principal  suspects 
responsible  for  the  brutal,  unconscion- 
able murder  of  the  DEA  agent.  Mr. 
Camarena.  They  tortured  him  for 
days,  buried  him  in  sand,  and  killed 
him.  Senator  DeConcini  has  already 
outlined  that,  and  I  will  not  duplicate 
what  he  has  said,  but  he  told  it  like  it 
was.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  doing  that. 

The  testimony  revealed  that  Mexi- 
cans had  not  allowed  the  United 
States  to  verify  through  satisfactory 
procedures  certain  eradication  statis- 
tics. And  the  administration  witnesses 
acknowledged  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  there  were, 
indeed,  various  new  officials  in  high- 
level  law  enforcement  posts  in  Mexico 
who  have  been  alleged  to  be  tied  to 
drug  trafficking  and  other  criminal  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  testimony  I 
have  just  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  So.  Mr.  President, 
based  on  that  testimony.  I  asked  our 
administration  witnesses  how  they 
could  possibly  certify  that  Mexico  had. 
as  the  law  puts  it.  'fully  cooperated" 
with  the  United  States  the  previous  12 
months.  As  I  expected.  I  got  mush  for 
answers,  such  as.  "Well.  Senator,  there 
are  other  factors  that  need  to  he  taken 
into  consideration." 

That  is  what  we  hear  on  this  floor. 
They  say  we  ought  to  obey  the  law 
except  when  it  is  more  convenient  for 
us  not  to  obey  it.  That  is  not  what  the 
law  says.  And  if  Senators  do  not  like 
that  law.  let  them  propose  changing  it. 
I  asked  at  least  one  of  the  witnesses 
what  other  factors  could  possibly  be  as 
important  as  the  war  on  drugs.  A  re- 
sponse from  one  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment witnesses  was,  "We  are  all  in  a 
wait-and-see  pattern  as  we  wait  and 
see  what  the  new  administration  in 
Mexico  does." 

How    is    that    for    a    bureaucratic 
answer?  May  I  ask  just  how  long  we 
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should  wait  and  see  while  the  killer 
drugs  keep  pouring  in  a  deluge  over 
the  border?  Well.  I  also  heard  one  of 
the  bureaucrats  say.  "Oh.  Senator,  the 
relationship  with  Mexico  is  complex 
on  narcotics  issues." 

You  bet  your  boots  it  is  complex, 
and  it  is  because  we  are  not  requiring 
full  cooperation,  as  our  own  law 
passed  by  the  Senate  requires. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  those  in 
Mexico  argue  that  Mexico  should  be 
given  a  1-year  grace  period  on  certifi- 
cation inasmuch  as  President  Salinas 
has  been  in  office  only  a  few  months, 
and  I  agree  that  Mr.  Salinas  has 
shown  a  little  more  receptiveness  in 
his  first  few  months  in  office  than  his 
predecessor  showed  in  the  years  he 
was  in  office.  Thus  far.  the  President 
has  presented  some  good  rhetoric, 
taken  one  or  two  positive  steps. 

For  example,  in  April,  Mexican  offi- 
cials arrested  a  major  drug  kingpin, 
Felix  Gallardo,  and  I  welcomed  that 
arrest.  He  certainly  needed  to  be  ar- 
rested. But  this  should  not  be  a  once- 
in-a-decade  event.  Mr.  Gallardo  is 
simply  one  of  many. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  other  Mexican  Presidents 
also  started  their  first  year  in  office 
with  mighty  tough  rhetoric,  and  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  President  Salinas  will 
in  fact  wage  a  6-year  war  on  drugs. 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  willing  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  sup- 
port for  President  Salinas'  efforts, 
such  as  they  are.  what  there  is  of 
them,  and  in  sending  a  signal  as  to 
how  we  will  measure  the  cooperation 
in  the  next  year. 

I  mentioned  Willie  von  Raab— that  is 
what  everybody  who  knows  him  and 
likes  him  calls  him— William  von 
Raab.  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

On  May  2.  he  finally  was  able  to 
come  before  the  committee,  and  the 
media  ignored  his  testimony  like  it  was 
a  plague.  I  remember  one  reporter  sit- 
ting there,  three  or  four  sitting  there, 
one  was  nodding,  about  to  slump  over 
on  the  table,  and  nothing  appeared  in 
the  press  or  on  television.  But  Mr.  von 
Raab  came  and  he  reminded  the  com- 
mittee that  the  man  who  was  Gover- 
nor of  the  Jalisco  State  where  the  U.S. 
DEA  agent  was  murdered  is  currently 
serving  as— what  do  you  reckon?  The 
attorney  general  of  Mexico,  and  in  the 
new  government,  the  one  that  is  going 
to  do  so  much. 

This  attorney  general,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Customs  Commis- 
sioner von  Raab  refused  to  provide 
any  assistance  to  the  U.S.  efforts  to 
prosecute  those  responsible  for  the 
Camarena  murder.  The  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  in  the  new  Mexican 
Government,  the  new  attorney  gener- 
al, said  "No  deal.  We  ain't  going  to 
prosecute  him"— no  assistance  despite 
the  fact  that  a  fine  dedicated  U.S.  offi- 
cial was  kidnaped,  savagely  tortured 
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and  murdered.  How  do  you  like  them 
apples  of  full  cooperation? 

Mr.  von  Raab  asked  whether  he 
feels  confident  that  the  new  attorney 
general  will  take  his  responsibilities  se- 
riously with  regard  to  drug  trafficking 
and  here  is  what  he  replied.  It  is  in  the 
Record: 

I  am  not  comfortAble  with  the  present  at- 
torney general.  His  prior  performance  is 
such  that  T  don't  think  we  could  ever  over- 
look a  situation  in  which  someone  was 
either  actually  or  titularly  responsible  for 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  law  enforcement  or- 
ganizations in  Mexico.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  there  are  not  some  reliable  people  in 
the  attorney  general's  office.  But  the  attor- 
ney genera]  himself,  to  me,  has  a  back- 
ground that  has  a  lot  of  explaining  that 
needs  to  be  done  about  it. 

At  that  hearing,  one  of  the  best-kept 
secrets  in  Washington  this  year  be- 
cause Mr.  von  Raab  was  not  telling 
anything  that  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
news  business  liked  to  report.  Mr.  von 
Raab  confirmed  each  of  the  seven 
points  that  I  identified  earlier  about 
Mexico's  noncooperation,  the  same 
points  that  were  confirmed  by  other 
administrations  a  month  previously. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  again  that  back- 
ground that  I  think  to  be  rational 
about  it  we  must  temper  these  high 
hopes  of  unprecedented  semicoopera- 
tlon  of  drug  control  imder  the  Salinas 
government. 

Back  in  February  of  this  year  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  sent  an  un- 
classified memorandiun  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  which  he 
stated: 

Intelligence  information  currently  at  my 
disposal  does  not  reflect  any  radical  devi- 
ation of  the  new  Salinas  administration 
from  the  prior  Mexican  administration;  in 
fact,  quite  the  contrary  may  be  the  case. 

It  would  be  unconscionable.  Mr. 
President,  to  do  nothing  on  this 
matter  this  year.  I  just  pray  that  we 
are  not  doing  the  wrong  thing  by  con- 
fining ourselves  to  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  but  I  will  agree  to  go 
along  with  it.  and  I  will. 

By  remaining  silent  we  would  be  en- 
dangering more  lives  in  our  own  coun- 
try. President  Salinas  has  said  that 
combatting  the  drug  crisis  is  a  "nation- 
al security  objective  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority", and  I  praise  that  statement, 
but  if  it  is  a  "national  security  objec- 
tive of  the  highest  priority",  I  wonder 
why  they  are  not  providing  the  kind  of 
cooperation  that  I  listed  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  no  yeas 
and  nays  are  yet  obtained  on  my 
second-degree  amendment,  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  minor  modifications 
which  are  in  language  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  (No.  304)  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 
Strike  all  after  "SEC."  and  insert: 


»1S.  POLICY  TOWARD  THE  CONTROL  OF  ILLEGAL 
DRUGS  IN  MEXICO. 

(a)  PiwDiiios.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  re- 
quires, except  in  cases  of  vital  national  in- 
terest, that  all  countries  determined  to  be  a 
major  illicit  drug  producing  country  or  a 
major  drug-transit  country  must  be  "cooper- 
ating fully"  with  United  States  anti-narcot- 
ics activities  in  order  to  continue  receiving 
various  forms  of  United  SUtes  foreign  as- 
sistance; 

(2)  relations  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Mexico  have  suffered  since  the  1985 
kidnapping  and  murder  of  Drug  Enforoe- 
ment  Administration  agent  Enrique  Camar- 
ena and  the  1986  torture  of  DEA  agent 
Victor  Cortez; 

<3)  testimony  before  the  Senate  dating  to 
1986  has  indicated  that  high-ranking  Mexi- 
can government,  military,  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  been  involved  in  illegal 
narcotics  operations,  including  nart»tics 
trafficking  operations  into  the  United 
States: 

(4)  Mexico  has  been  determined  to  be  the 
primary  producer  of  marijuana  and  heroin 
entering  the  United  States  and  the  transit 
point  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cocaine 
being  smuggled  into  this  country: 

(5)  there  have  been  three  drug-related 
mass  murders  involving  more  than  30  vic- 
tims along  the  southwest  border  in  recent 
months  involving  Mexican  drug  trafficking 
organizations; 

(6)  the  United  States  continues  to  seek. 
with  Mexican  cooperation,  hot  pursuit  and 
overflight  authority  for  United  SUtes  law 
enforcement  agencies,  access  to  bank 
records,  verification  of  eradication  figures, 
information  on  those  who  have  been  tried, 
charged,  sentenced,  and  served  time  for  nar- 
cotics-related crimes,  and  extradition  of 
criminal  figures: 

(7)  there  was  sworn  in  a  new  president  and 
government  of  Mexico  on  December  I.  1988. 
creating  a  new  era  of  opportunity  for  In- 
creased cooperation  and  mutual  friendship: 

(8)  the  new  President  of  Mexico.  Carlos 
Salinas  de  Gortari,  has  indicated  a  strong 
willingness  to  expand  and  improve  Mexico's 
anti-narcotics  activities: 

(9)  the  Chief  of  the  Mexico  City  PoUce  In- 
vestigative Service.  Miguel  Nazar  Haro.  who 
is  under  indictment  in  the  United  States, 
has  t>een  fired: 

(10)  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  ar- 
rested Miguel  Angel  Pelix-Gallardo,  one  of 
the  most  notorious  drug  trafficking  figures 
in  Mexico: 

(11)  Mexican  officials  have  for  the  first 
time  conceded  that  corrupt  Mexican  offi- 
cials, including  law  enforcement,  govern- 
ment, and  military  officials,  have  previously 
protected  Mr.  Gallardo:  and 

(12)  criminal  charges  of  electoral  fraud 
against  the  mayor  of  HermosiUo.  Carlos 
Robles,  and  homicide  and  arms  charges 
against  the  head  of  Mexico's  OU  Workers 
Union.  Joaquin  Hermandez  Galicia.  have 
been  filed. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that— 

(1)  President  Salinas  should  be  supported 
in  his  expressed  willingness  to  end  the  nar- 
cotics-related corruption  that  has  permeat- 
ed the  Government  of  Mexico  in  the  past; 

(2)  Mexico  should  conclude  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  murders  of  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agent  Camarena.  and  perpe- 
trators of  torture  against  DEA  agent  Cortez. 
and  make  progress  in  the  prosecution  of 
Felix-Gallardo: 
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(3)  Mexico  should  demonstrate  its  com- 
mitment to  cooperating  fully  In  antinarcot- 
ics  activities  by  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  on— 

(A>  Joint  over-flight  and  hot  pursuit  oper- 
ations, involving  Mexican  law  enforcement 
officials  traveling  on  United  States  interdic 
tlon  aircraft  with  Mexican  officers  having 
responsibility  for  actual  arrest  of  suspects; 

(B)  participation  of  United  States  law  en 
forcement  agencies  in  air  surveillance 
flights  for  interdiction  efforts  and  joint 
United  States-Mexico  border  enforcement 
and  interdiction  operations: 

(C)  United  States  requests  for  access  to 
bank  records  to  assist  in  carrying  out  nar- 
cotics related  investigations:  and 

<D)  United  States  requests  for  verification 
of  eradication  statistics,  including  ground 
verification:  and 

(4)  the  people  of  Mexico  should  be  sup- 
ported in  their  efforts  to  rid  their  country 
of  illicit  narcotics,  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  electoral  fraud. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  shall  conclude.  I  think  we  have  all 
gone  a  little  longer  than  we  anticipat- 
ed going. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  is  my  friend— I 
enjoy  my  friend.  Senator  Chris 
DoDi>— and  also  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona complained  that  this  resolution  is 
inaccurate.  They  say  the  suspect  in 
the  Camarena  and  Cortez  cases  have 
been  brought  to  justice.  It  is  true,  as  I 
think  Senator  DeConcini  mentioned, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Camarena 
murder,  the  principal  suspect,  Mr. 
Caro-Quintero  was  tried  on  a  nonrelat- 
ed  charge  but  he  has  not  been  tried 
for  kidnap  and  murder.  Senator 
DeConcini,  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
look  at  the  record,  will  see  that  he  ex 
plained  that  very  carefully  about  the 
tuiuiel.  I  have  heard  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent versions  of  why  the  tunnel  was 
built,  so  that  the  defendants  could 
come  and  go  and  some  of  their  noctur 
nal  guests  could  come  and  go. 

But  Mr.  Caro  has  not  been  tried  for 
kidnap  and  murder.  That  is  what  the 
resolution  says.  It  says  kidnap  and 
murder.  That  is  for  the  torture  of  Mr. 
Cortez.  the  DELA  agent,  that  there  was 
a  trial,  but  Mr.  Cort.ez  was  brutally 
and  savagely  tortured  because  he  was 
a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  torturers 
went  to  trial,  but  they  were  sentenced 
to  a  total  of  5  years. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  may 
call  that  justice,  but  I  do  not.  It  is 
more  of  a  travesty.  He  might  want  to 
check  with  Mrs.  Cortez  and  see  how 
she  feels  about  it;  and  the  children. 

So  I  believe  the  resolution  as  it 
stands  is  absolutely  correct.  I  would  in 
quire  in  closing:  I  am  correct,  am  I  not. 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  second 
degree  amendment  have  not  been  ob- 
tained? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  on  the  second- 
degree  amendment. 
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nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

administration  witnlsses.  april  5,  1989. 

senate  committee  on  foreign  relations 

Senator  Helms.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I   have   a   number  of  questions   that    I'm 
going  to  pose  to  both  of  you  at  the  same 
time.  I  think  they  are  yes  or  no  answers. 
The  first  one  is  this: 

Has  Mexico  granted  overflight  and/or  hot 
pursuit  to  the  United  States  in  the  last  12 
months^ 

Mr  Westrate.  No.  although  DEA  in 
Mexico  IS  able  to  do  some  flights.  I  think 
you  are  referring  probably  to  the  Customs 
Service  request  for  that  authority,  and  the 
answer  is  no.  they  have  not. 

Senator  Helms  Im  sorry,  but  I  didn't 
hear  you.  Your  answer  is  no? 

Mr  Westrate.  Us  no  in  terms  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service  request  for  hot  pursuit.  DEA 
does  overfly  with  our  Mexican  counterparts 
on  investigations,  when  appropriate. 
Senator  Helms.  What  does  that  mean' 
Mr.  Westrate.  Well,  sir,  I  think  you  were 
getting  at  the- 

Senator  Helms  I  just  want  to  know  yes  or 
no  whether  Mexico  has  granted  overflight 
and  hot  pursuit  to  the  United  States  during 
the  past  12  months,  and  thai  is  what  the 
certification  period  is 

Mr  Westrate.  Yes.  sir.  they  have,  m 
terms  of  DEA  with  our  Mexican  counter- 
parts. We  can  overfly 

The  answer  is  no  in  terms  of  the  Customs 
Service  request  to  fly  from  the  U.S.  into 
Mexico  for  hot  pursuit 

Senator  Helms    Has  Mexico  granted  per 
mission  for  the  United  States  to  join  in  par- 
ticipation   of    air    surveillance    flights    for 
interdiction  effortji  in  the  last  12  months? 
Mr  Westrate.  No. 

Mr  Wrobleski.  Not  to  my  knowledge 
Senator  Helms   Both  of  you  .say  no. 
Has     Mexico     granted     access     to     bank 
records  requested  by  the  United  States  in 
the  last  12  months'' 

Mr  Wrobleski  My  understanding.  Sena 
tor.  on  that  issue  is  they  have  not.  you  are 
right  I  think  that  their  response  would  t>e 
that  the  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty 
currently  pending  would  make  that  proces.s 
a  lot  easier  and  a  lot  simpler 

Senator  Helms    But  they  have  not  done 
If 
Mr  Wrobleski.  No 

Senator  Helms.  Has  Mexico  tried,  let 
alone  convicted  and  sentenced,  the  principal 
suspects  in  the  murder  of  DEA  agent  Ca- 
marena in  the  past  12  months' 

Mr  Westrate.  Yes.  sir.  they  have,  in 
terms  of  the  drug  prosecutions.  They  have 
not  in  terms  of  the  murder  prosecution.  But 
they  are  expected  to  do  so  by  June  15. 

Senator  Helms.  So  the  answer  to  the  ques 
tion  that  I  asked  is  no. 
I  asked  specifically  as  to  the  murder 
Mr     Westrate     No    as    to    the    murder 
That's  correct. 

Senator    Helms.    Has    Mexico    tried,    let 
alone  convicted  and  sentenced,  the  principal 
suspects  in  the  torture  of  DEA  agent  Cortez 
in  the  last  12  months'* 
Mr  Westrate.  Yes.  they  have. 
Senator  Helms.  Tell  me  about  it. 


Mr.  Westrate.  They  received  up  to  five 
years  in  prison  and  some  other  fines  and  re- 
strictions. 
Senator  Helms.  Up  to  five  years- 
Mr.  Westrate.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Helms,  —for  deliberate  torture. 
Mr.  Westrate.  Yes.  sir. 
Senator  Helms.  Well,  that's  Just  great. 
Can  you  say  with  confidence  that  the  new 
Mexican  Administration  has  not  named  any 
high  level  law  enforcement  officials  whom 
the  United  States  believes  may  have  ties  to 
drug  trafficking  or  other  criminal  activities? 
Mr.   Westrate.   Would   you   restate   that, 
sir? 
Senator  Helms.  Sure. 

Can  you  say  with  confidence  that  the  new 
Mexican  Administration  has  not  named  any 
high  level  law  enforcement  officials  whom 
the  United  States  believes  may  have  ties  to 
the  drug  trafficking  or  other  criminal  activi- 
ties? 

Mr.  Westrate.  Let  me  answer  that  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  there  are  allegations 
that  we  possess  against  some  officials:  but 
they  are  allegations,  and  they  are  unproven. 
Senator  Helms.  When  were  the  allega- 
tions made? 

Mr.  Westrate.  They  span  a  number  of 
years. 

Senator  Helms.  Do  you  have  any  opinion 
.satisfactory  to  yourself  why  a  number  of 
years  have  elapsed  and  nothing  has  been 
done  about  it' 

Mr.  Westrate.  Well,  I  think  you  have  to 
look  at  the  nature  of  the  allegations,  which 
I  have  done  in  great  depth.  An  allegation  is 
an  allegation.  You  have  to  understand  the 
same  old  problem  that  we  have  here.  When 
we  receive  an  allegation  like  this,  first  of  all. 
It  must  be  reported,  which  we  do.  Second,  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  pursue  it,  we  do  that. 
We  do  that  with  the  host  country  Involved, 
if  circumstances  are  appropriate. 

In  many  of  these  cases.  If  not.  in  fsict,  in 
most  of  these  cases  of  allegations  against  of- 
ficials, you  have  no  way  to  pursue  it.  You 
cannot  go  to  a  foreign  country  and  institute 
a  Grand  Jury  process,  for  example. 

If  it  were  an  allegation  in  the  U.S..  we 
would  handle  it  one  way.  But  because  it  Is 
not.  we  are  limited. 

We  do.  however.  I  think  have  a  solid  track 
record.  Senator,  in  terms  of  actually  taking 
action  here  when  we  have  the  proof  that  we 
need  to  reach  indictments  against  people 
who  are  alleged  to  be  involved. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year,  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years,  we  have  done  that 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  as  you  know, 
against  officials  of  various  countries.  We 
will  continue  to  do  that  when  we  can  devel- 
op that  information. 

Senator  Helms.  I  understand  all  of  that. 
But  evidence   is  evidence,   and   you   and  I 
cannot  discuss  it  in  this  open  hearing.  But  it 
IS  conclusive,  and  I  think  you  know  that. 
This  is  what  troubles  me. 
Well,  let's  move  on. 

Did  Mexico  grant  safe  haven  in  Cuba  for 
William  Morales,  the  terrorist  wanted  for 
extrtwlition  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Westrate.  My  understanding— al- 
though that  is  not  a  drug  case— my  under- 
standing is  that  he  was  released  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  and  did  go  to  Cuba. 

Senator  Helms.  He  was  released  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  so  he  could  go  to  Cuba. 
Mr.  Westrate.  I  believe  so.  At  least  our  re- 
quest for  extradition  was  not  honored. 
Senator  Helms.  Right. 
Is  It  true  that  the  Mexican  army  will  not 
allow  the  United  States  to  verify  Its  eradica- 
tion procedures? 
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Mr.  Westrate.  No,  that  is  not  true.  'We  are 
allowed  to  verify,  and  there  are  different 
ways  that  that  happens. 

Senator  Helms.  Is  it.  in  your  Judgment,  a 
satisfactory  verification  procedure? 

Mr.  Westrate.  No,  it  is  not. 

Senator  Helms.  Do  you  agree? 

Ms.  Wrobleski.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Heuis.  The  last  question  is  do 
you  believe  these  and  other  facts  show  that 
Mexico  has  "cooperated  fully"  in  the  past 
12  months? 

Mr.  Westrate.  Well,  considering  the  an- 
swers to  those  questions  and  the  other  fac- 
tors that  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
this  process,  the  President  has  determined 
that  they  have  fully  cooperated  and,  there- 
fore, did  certify  them. 

Senator  Helms.  And  even  if  you  disagreed 
with  him,  you  wouldn't  say  so? 

Mr.  Westrate.  No,  sir,  I  would  not.  (Gen- 
eral laughter.] 

Senator  Helms.  Diogenes  can  put  down 
his  lantern.  You  are  an  honest  man. 

Do  you  agree? 

Ms.  Wrobleski.  Well.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Westrate  makes  a  good  point.  There  are 
issues  other  than  those  on  your  list,  al- 
though the  answers  to  those  questions 
would  appear  to  be  self-evident.  But  there 
are.  of  course,  other  factors  which  need  to 
be  taken  into  consideration:  the  eradication 
campaign,  the  seizures,  all  of  the  statistics, 
if  you  will,  on  Mexico  are  up  for  the  calen- 
dar year  of  1988.  We  have  seen  action  since 
President  Salinas  took  office  which  I  think 
both  we  at  the  State  Department  and  at  the 
Justice  Department  find  encouraging.  Stem- 
ming from  his  first,  very  candid,  meeting 
with  President  Bush  in  November,  we  have 
seen  him  saying,  and  doing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  all  of  the  right  things. 

This  was  the  first  year  that  narcotics  was 
an  issue  in  the  Mexican  election.  I  think 
that  we  are  all  in  a  wait-and-see  pattern  as 
we  wait  and  see  what  the  new  administra- 
tion in  Mexico  does. 

Senator  Helms.  Well.  I  would  not  debate 
with  you  about  that.  I  think  it  was  Humpty 
Dumpty  in  Lewis  Carroll's  'Through  the 
Looking  Glass"  who  said.  "When  I  use  a 
word.  It  means  precisely  what  I  intend  it  to 
mean,  nothing  more  nor  less." 

What  do  the  words  "cooperated  fully" 
mean  to  you? 

Ms.  Wrobleski.  We  have  this  debate 
fairly  frequently. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  has  built 
into  the  certification  process  certain  Judg- 
ment calls,  as  the  Chairman  reflected  in  his 
opening  statement.  We  take  into  consider- 
ation, the  President  takes  into  consider- 
ation, I  think,  the  full  range  of  narcotics 
Issues. 

Because  the  relationship  with  Mexico  is 
complex  on  narcotics  issues,  not  to  mention 
all  of  the  other  issues,  there  is  more  there 
to  look  at.  I  think,  again,  when  you  look  at 
seizures,  when  you  look  at  arrests. 

COMMISSIONER  WILLIAM  VON  RAAB,  MAT  3, 
1987,  SENATE  COMMrrTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS 

Senator  Kerht.  Do  you  want  to  summa- 
rize It?  I  mean,  maybe  your  memory  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  in  it  will  be  stronger 
if  you  do  that. 

Mr.  voM  Raab.  No,  except  to  say  that  I 
have  been 

Senator  Kerey.  Why  don't  I  ask  you  a  few 
questions? 

How  long  have  you  been  Commissioner 
now? 

Mr.  voN  Raab.  For  seven  and  a  half  years. 


Senator  Kerry.  And  in  the  seven  and  a 
half  years  that  you  have  been  Commission- 
er, have  you  worked  closely  with  the  Mexi- 
can Goverrunent? 

Mr.  VON  Raab.  The  first  trip  I  took  abroad, 
which  was  actually  within  two  weeks  of  my 
taking  over  as  Commissioner,  I  went  to 
Mexico. 

It  was  a  rather  remarkable  trip.  Among 
other  things,  I  was  invited  to  go  to  a  whore 
house  while  I  was  there.  Fortunately,  I 
turned  that  request  down. 

So.  having  had  that  rather  startling  intro- 
duction, we  actually  went  through  a  period 
of  two  years  in  which  we  tried  very  hard  to 
develop  as  good  cooperation  as  we  could.  I 
will  say  that  l>etween  the  two  Customs  Serv- 
ices, we  reached  a  point  at  a  meeting  in  Zi- 
juatenejo  in  which  we  actually  agreed  on  17 
points  of  cooperation. 

At  that  point,  the  Customs  Commissioner 
and  his  boss  were  fired.  Two  Customs  Com- 
missioners were  produced,  each  of  whom 
claimed  responsibility  for  Customs,  making 
it  impossible  for  us  to  work  with  the  Cus- 
toms Service. 

I  made  a  trip  at  that  time  with  Senator 
Hawkins  to  Mexico,  in  which  we  put  forth 
some  of  the  proposals  that  have  been  kicked 
around  now  for  some  years.  We  put  them 
forth  with  some  enthusiasm  and  some  hope. 
They  were  politely  discouraged  and  slowly, 
but  persuasively,  rejected  over  time. 

Then  the  next  events  that  took  place  were 
a  serious  degradation  of,  if  you  would,  rela- 
tions on  the  law  enforcement  front,  sort  of 
culminating  in  the  Camarena  murder  and 
the  Cortez  beatings,  and  a  gradual  period  of 
cooling  off  of  relations  between  the  de  la 
Madrid  law  enforcement  structure  and  the 
Customs  Service,  leaving  us  in  a  rather  mis- 
erable state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  that  ad- 
ministration. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  think  many  of  us  recog- 
nize that  there  were  a  lot  of  problems  in  the 
prior  administration.  This  Senator  co-spon- 
sored, with  Senator  Helms,  the  decertifica- 
tion previously,  and  we  won  in  the  Senate, 
as  you  know.  Then  it  died  in  the  darkest 
reaches  of  the  House. 

We  are  back  here.  I  am  not  this  year  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  guess  the  really  relevant  question 
for  most  Senators  is  where  are  we  now.  Is 
there  an  indication  that  there  is  a  move 
toward  better  cooperation?  Is  there  a 
breathing  spell  that  ought  to  be  granted  to 
the  President,  and  so  forth? 

So.  let  me.  on  behalf  of  Senator  Helms, 
ask  some  of  his  questions. 

I  think  you  have  really  answered  the  first 
question,  which  is  cooperation  of  the  last 
Mexican  administration. 

Now,  President  Salinas  has  been  President 
for  five  months.  In  your  opinion,  has  there 
been  more  cooperation  with  the  new  admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  VON  Raab.  If  I  may,  to  quote  from  a 
letter  that  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Bennett, 
the  issue  is  simply  whether  the  recent  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Salinas  Government, 
which  are  attractive,  and  apparently  sup- 
portive of  law  enforcement,  "are  indicative 
of  a  major  shift  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, or  whether  there  is  a  throw-away  ac- 
tivity exclusively  arranged  for  its  domestic 
political  effect  in  the  United  States." 

If,  as  I  hope  is  the  case,  the  kinds  of  ac- 
tions that  we're  seeing  generated  almost  di- 
rectly from  the  Office  of  the  President  are 
evidence  of  a  systemic  change,  then  things 
look  good.  If.  however,  it  is  similar  to  what 
we  saw  in  the  de  la  Madrid  administration 
of  sort  of  two  years  of  trying  to  look  good, 
followed  by  four  years  of  not  caring,  then 
it's  bad. 


I  do  not  like  to  be  the  lone  critic  of 
Mexico.  I  don't  find  that  position  comforta- 
ble. But  I  do  think  it  is  Important  to  keep 
our  eyes  open,  as  we  do  with  glasno«t.  to 
insure  that  this  is  real,  that  It  is  permanent. 

We  have  only  a  short  experience  with  Sa- 
linas. There  have  been  some  bright  spots.  I 
would  hardly  say  there  were  a  "thousand 
points  of  light,"  but  maybe  three  or  four. 

Senator  Kerbt.  In  comiMuison  with  other 
countries,  how  would  Mexico  rank  in  terms 
of  cooperation? 

Mr.  VON  Raab.  Through  the  de  la  Madrid 
Administration,  Mexico's  performance  was 
about  as  dismal  as  I  could  expect,  including 
using  up  a  lot  of  high  level  n.S.  administra- 
tion time  in  wild  goose  chases  on  coopera- 
tion. 

Now,  as  I  indicated,  there  are  signs  of  im- 
provement. If  you  believe  gUuses  are  half 
full,  you  are  feeling  very  good  about  this  ad- 
ministration. 

I  want  to  feel  good  about  it. 

Senator  Kerry.  'Who  was  the  governor  of 
Jalisco  State  when  the  U.S.  DEA  agent  Ca- 
marena was  murdered? 

Mr.  VON  Raab.  The  governor  was  Enrique 
Alvarez  del  Castillo,  who  is  now  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  Mexico. 

Senator  Kerry.  Was  he  cooperative  with 
U.S.  efforts  to  prosecute  those  responsible 
for  the  Camarena  murder? 

Mr.  voN  Raab.  He  refused  to  provide  any 
assistance  as  governor. 

Senator  ICerry.  How  would  you  describe 
your  attitude  toward  the  Attorney  General 
Alvarez,  that  same  governor,  with  the  infor- 
mation regarding— well,  would  you  trust 
him  with  information  regarding  drug  traf- 
ficking provided  by  the  U.S.  under  the  cur- 
rent MLAT  treaty? 

Mr.  VON  Raab.  I  am  not  comfortable  with 
the  present  Attorney  General.  His  prior  per- 
formance is  such  that  I  don't  think  we  could 
ever  overlook  a  situation  in  which  someone 
was  either  actually  or  titularly  responsible 
for  one  of  the  most  corrupt  law  enforce- 
ment organizations  in  Mexico. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  some 
reliable  people  in  the  Attorney  General's 
office.  But  the  Attorney  General  himself,  to 
me,  has  a  backgroimd  that  has  a  lot  of  ex- 
plaining that  has  to  be  done  about  it. 

Senator  Kerry.  Have  there  been  any  for- 
malized agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Mexicans  that  involve  the 
Customs  Service  which  provide  for  in- 
creased cooperation? 

Mr.  VON  Raab.  There  are  no  formal  agree- 
ments between  Customs  and  the  Mexican 
law  enforcement  establishment. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Oper- 
ation Alliance,  which  is  our  special  anti- 
drug operation  on  the  border.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Frank  Keating  made  a  number  of  ef- 
forts to  craft  some  agreements  with  the 
then-Deputy  Attorney  General,  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Ortega-Padilla,  and  our  Assist- 
ant Commissioner,  William  Rosenblat,  was 
designated  as  the  Customs  individual  to 
work  these  out. 

He  met  once  or  twice  with  Ortega-Padilla. 

There  was  lots  of  good  talk.  As  soon  as  the 
proposals  were  reduced  to  writing,  although 
we  signed  the  proposal,  Ortega-Padilla 
never  found  the  time  or  the  enthusiasm  to 
agree  to  any  of  the  proposals,  as  a  result  of 
which,  we  never  had  a  proposal,  although 
we  did  a  lot  of  talking. 

Senator  Kerry.  Has  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment granted  Customs  overflight  rights? 

Mr.  VON  Raab.  No.  They  have  not  granted 
us  overflight  rights. 
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Senator  Kerry.  With  Mexican  agents  on 
board,  or  solo,  or  in  any  status? 

Mr.  VOK  Raab.  We  have  not  been  granted 
overflight  rights  to  follow  airplanes  across 
the  border  In  hot  pursuit. 

We  have  been  given  permission  to  fly  our 
planes  to  get  over  to  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Mexico,  across  Mexico,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveillance;  Just,  basically,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  shorter  route  to  the  Gulf. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  not  at  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hot  pursuit? 
Mr.  voK  Raab.  That's  right. 
Senator  Kerry.  Do  the  Mexicans  current 
ly  participate  with  U.S.  Customs  Service  in 
joint  air  operations? 
Mr.  VOK  Raab.  No.  They  do  not. 
Senator  Kerry.  Have  you  requested  those 
operations? 

Mr.  von  Raab.  We  have  a  sort  of  perma 
nent.  I  guess  the  longest  established  float- 
ing request— to  paraphrase  Damon 
Runyon— with  the  Mexicans  to  have  that 
But  it  has  not  t>een  granted. 

Senator  Kerry  Has  it  t)een  reiterated  in 
recent  days? 

Mr.  VON  Raab  It  has  been  reiterated  on  a 
regular  basis.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  How  regularly"*  When 
most  regularly' 

Mr.  vow  Raab.  Well.  I  can't  tell  you  the 
last  time  the  request  was  made,  but  I  would 
assume  that  the  request  was  made  certainly 
Informally  within  the  past  three  or  four 
months. 

Senator  Kerry  And  if  the  Mexicans  were 
to  participate  in  those  joint  operations, 
what  would  be  the  impact  on  drug  smug- 
gling from  Mexico? 

Mr.  VON  Raab.  I  think  it  would  be  a  similar 
Impact  to  that  which  we  have  seen  with  the 
Bahamas.  That  is.  with  the  Bahamas,  we  ac- 
tually have  U.S.  officers  on  our  planes 
flying  into  the  Bahamas  with  Bahamian  of 
ficers.  At  the  same  time,  our  planes  at  times 
fly  into  the  United  States  with  Bahamian 
officers. 

When  we  are  in  Bahamas,  we  support  the 
Bahamian  officers  while  they  make  an 
arrest.  In  other  words,  we  guard  the  plane 
We  take  sort  of  nonintrusive  enforcement 
action,  and  vice  versa. 

The  result  I  think  would  be  to  reduce  air 
traffic,  illicit  smuggling  air  traffic,  across 
the  U.S.  border,  and.  I  might  point  out.  illir 
it  air  traffic  into  Mexico,  because  these  fel- 
lows are  no  dummies.  They  don't  dead- 
head" back  into  Mexico.  They  carry  smug 
gled  goods,  usually  electronics,  back  into 
Mexico. 

I  think  it  would  cut  that  two-way  trade  of 
drugs  and  electronics  substantially. 

Senator     Kerry.     Has     Mexico     granted 
access   to   bank   records   requested   by   the 
United  SUtes? 
Mr.  VOK  Raab.  No.  they  have  not. 
Senator  Kerry.  Are  you  familiar  with  a 
Mr.  Ortega-Padilla? 
Mr.  VON  Raab.  'Yes. 

He  is  the  individual  to  whom  I  referred 
earlier.  He  was  one  of  the  Deputies  Attor- 
ney General,  and  now  he  Is  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  UNFEDOC  program,  the  agricul 
tural  development  program  in  Mexico. 

Senator  Kerry.  Is  that  related  to  narc 
tics? 

Does  he  hold  a  position  in  the  Mexican 
Government  related  to  narcotics? 

Mr.  voK  Raab.  Mr.  Outlaw  from  our  EIn 
forcement  Division  will  given  you  a  little 
more  detail  on  that. 

Mr.  OtTTLAW.  Mr.  Ortega  is  in  charge  of 
approximately  a  $15  million  fund  that  is  de 
signed  to  promote  agricultural  development 


in  support  of  Third  World  countries.  The 
principal  theory  behind  this  agricultural  de- 
velopment is  to  provide  alternatives  to  illicit 
crop  production. 

Senator  Kerry  Has  he  ever  personally 
blocked  any  anti-drug  operations  or  initia- 
tives? 

Mr  VON  Raab.  In  May  of  1988.  US.  Cus 
loms  had  two  Black  Hawk  helicopters  in 
Yuma.  Arizona,  and  we  had  established  con- 
tact with  the  commandante  of  the  local 
MFJP  in  Sonora.  They  had  agreed  with  us 
to  engage  in  a  joint  U.S.-Mexican  operation, 
which  we  believe  would  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful 

In  spile  of  the  agreement  of  the  comman- 
dante and  the  MFJP,  when  the  request 
went  to  Mexico  City.  Ortega-Padilla  turned 
it  down.  As  a  result,  we  think  we  lost  a  sub- 
.stantial  load  of  cocaine 

Senator  Kerry  Does  the  Customs  Service 
have  information  on  high  level  officials  in 
the  current  Mexican  Administration  that  in- 
dicates they  are  involved  in  the  drug  bus! 
ness  or  have  associations  with  known  drug 
traffickers'' 

Mr    VON  Raab    We  have  di.scu.ssed  the  At 
torney  General  at  length  before    It  is  a  bit 
difficult   for   me   to   run   through   a   list   of 
what  might  be  regarded  as  high  level  off! 
cials    But  there  i.s  information,  particularly 
with   respect  to  a.ssociations  of  individuals, 
in    the    Mexican    Government,    association 
with  individuals  with  known  drug  traffick 
ing  activities. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  you  are  saying,  you 
are  not  confirming,  then,  that  there  are 
high  level  government  officials  involved  in 
drug  trafficking' 

Mr  VON  Raab.  I  think  the  two  major  con- 
cerns we  have  would  have  to  go  to  the  back- 
ground and  previous  as.sociations  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  his  involvement  in  the 
Jalisco  activities  Secondly,  I  am  personally 
concerned  about  Ortega  PadiUa  and  the  role 
that  he  played  in  basically  quashing  any 
number  of  successful  efforts  when  he  was  m 
the  de  la  Madrid  Administration. 

Those  are  the  individuals  who  give  me  the 
greatest  concern 

Senator  Kerry  To  your  knowledge,  are 
there  other  agencies  of  our  government  that 
have  information  on  corrupt  Mexican  offi- 
cials' 

Mr  VON  Raab  There  is  a  subtantial 
amount  of  information  in  DEA  files,  with 
respect  to  a  numt)er  of  administration  offi- 
cials. In  some  cases,  obviously,  as  law  en- 
forcement information  is,  it  is  alleged  or  un- 
confirmed. But,  however,  there  is  informa- 
tion in  their  files  on  officials  in  the  Mexican 
Government. 

Senator  Kerry  Now.  immediately  before 
leaving  office.  Secretary  Shultz  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  enforcement  agencies  here  in 
this  country  asking  them  to  turn  over  all  in- 
formation in  their  files  on  corrupt  Mexican 
officials. 
Did  you  turn  over  information' 
Mr  VON  Raab.  We  were  queried  on  that  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  Our  response  to 
the  Treasury  Department  was  that  we 
thought  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  turn  this 
information  on  over  to  the  Mexican  offi- 
cials. 

Senator  Kerry  Well,  it  was  not  to  Mexi 
can  officials.  It  was  to  the  State  E>epart 
ment.  wasn't  it' 

Mr.    VON   Raab.    Well,   our   understanding 
was  it  was  going  to  go  to  Mexican  officials. 
Senator  Kerry    Prom  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  Mexican  officials? 
Mr  VON  Raab.  Right, 


Senator  Kerry.  Do  you  know  of  any  gov- 
ernors in  Mexico  involved  in  drug-related 
corruption? 

Mr.  VON  Raab.  The  governor  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia South  has  two  brothers  arrested  on 
drug  trafficking  charges.  The  governor  of 
the  Federal  District  is  closely  associated 
with  Nazar  Haro.  The  governor  of  Jalisco's 
niece  is,  or  was,  Caro  Quintero's  girlfriend. 
Those  are  some  examples  of  some  of  the 
governors. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  none  of  those  exam- 
ples that  you  gave  me  specifically  is  of  a 
governor  involved  in  trafficking.  It  is  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  voN  Raab.  Those  are  all  associations. 
That's  correct. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini]  recognizes  the 
positive  efforts  that  are  being  made  by 
the  Salinas  government  on  the  anti- 
narcotics  front  but  it  places  demands 
on  Mexico  that  the  Mexicans  believe 
impinge  on  their  sovereignty  such  as 
joint  overflight,  hot  pursuit,  and  joint 
border  enforcement. 

The  Mexican  Government  hais  been 
making  great  strides  in  their  antinar- 
cotics  efforts  as  evidenced  by  the 
arrest  of  one  of  the  most  notorious 
drug  figures  in  Mexico,  the  firing  of  a 
high-ranking  Mexico  City  police  offi- 
cial, and  the  bringing  of  criminal 
charges  against  political  and  union  of- 
ficials. 

The  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
believe  that  Mexico  is  serious  about 
antinarcotics  efforts  as  the  resolution 
to  disapprove  the  President's  certifica- 
tion of  Mexico  was  defeated  in  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  14  to  3  this  past 
April. 

Mexico  under  President  Salinas  has 
demonstrated  renewed  vigor  in  the  an- 
tinarcotics area  and  wants  to  work 
with  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
a  resolution  such  as  this  would  be  in- 
terpreted in  Mexico  as  interference 
and  could  set  back  the  positive  devel- 
opments that  have  recently  been  made 
on  the  narcotics  front. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DAbiato]. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  con- 
cerning efforts  by  Mexico  to  control  il- 
legal narcotics-related  activities.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  joined  together  to  draft  and 
introduce  this  important  amendment 
as  an  alternative  to  the  decertification 
resolution. 

Through  the  process  of  debating  and 
adopting  this  amendment.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  help  Mexico's  im- 
proving performance  rise  to  the  level 
where  they  will,  in  fact,  meet  the  test 
of  "full  cooperation"  which  is  the 
legal  basis  for  certification  under  the 
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International  Narcotics  Control  Act  of 
1986. 

I  have  been  a  leader  in  efforts  to  de- 
certify Mexico.  In  truth,  previous  cer- 
tifications of  Mexico  as  "fully  cooper- 
ating" were  a  farce.  Drug  production 
in  Mexico  and  drug  transit  through 
Mexico  were  growing,  not  shrinking. 
DEA  agent  Enrique  Camarena  was  tor- 
tured and  murdered,  and  the  Mexican 
legal  system  was  inventing  new  defini- 
tions for  delay.  Corruption  and  neglect 
were  the  norm  for  Mexican  law  en- 
forcement, except  when  producing  In- 
dignant public  statements  defending 
their  unacceptable  performance. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  report.  Presi- 
dent Salinas  has  energized  Mexican 
antidrug  efforts.  Most  strikingly, 
Mexican  law  enforcement  officials  ar- 
rested Miguel  Angel  Felix  Gallardo, 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  powerful 
Mexican  drug  traffickers.  They  also 
arrested  a  substantial  number  of  local 
law  enforcement  officers  and  charged 
them  with  protecting  Gallardo. 

Mexican  officials  have  finally  fired 
the  chief  of  the  Mexico  City  police  in- 
vestigative service,  Miguel  Nazar  Haro, 
who  has  been  under  United  States  in- 
dictment for  narcotics  offenses  for 
some  time.  Other  progress  is  being 
made,  as  major  narcotics  trafficking 
organizations  have  been  dismantled  or 
disrupted. 

On  March  15,  1989,  I  asked  Secre- 
tary of  State  Baker  about  Mexican 
progress  in  arresting  and  convicting 
major  drug  traffickers  last  year.  I  re- 
ceived the  Secretary's  response  in  writ- 
ing. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  Rafael 
Caro-Quintero,  who  was  arrested  in 
1985  in  connection  with  Agent  Camar- 
ena's  murder,  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced in  September  1988  to  34  years 
in  prison.  He  listed  the  following 
major  violators  as  having  been  arrest- 
ed in  1988-89: 

Miguel  Quintero-Paez,  Filemon 
Medina-Medina.  Juan  Lizarraga-Lizar- 
raga,  Juan  Jose  Quintero-Payan,  Jose 
Pineda-Trinidad.  Juan  Prank  Garcia. 
Hugo  Etienne-Marin,  Gilberto  Onti- 
veros-Lucero,  and  Guiseppe  Catania- 
Ponsiglioni. 

The  Secretary  further  reported  that 
the  Esparragosa  and  Fonseca  drug  or- 
ganizations have  been  dismantled  and 
three  other  organizations  had  been 
disrupted. 

All  of  this  good  information  marks 
what  we  hope  and  believe  is  the  begin- 
ning of  read  progress  in  Mexico's  ef- 
forts. President  Salinas  deserves  full 
credit  for  this  movement,  where 
before  there  had  been  indignant  pro- 
tests that  everything  that  could  be 
done  was  being  done. 

However,  the  amendment  I  am  sup- 
porting is  still  vitally  necessary.  Let 
me  explain  why. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Secretary  answered  my  questions 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  However. 


there  are  some  points  that  were  not 
fully  addressed. 

For  example,  while  Rafael  Caro- 
Quintero  was  convicted  for  narcotics 
trafficking  activities,  his  trial  for  his 
role  in  Agent  Camarena's  murder  Is 
still  not  finished.  The  Secretary  stated 
that  verdicts  in  this  trial  are  expected 
later  this  year. 

Also,  I  asked  if  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment had  arrested,  prosecuted,  and 
convicted  a  single  major  drug  traffick- 
er in  the  last  year,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Caro-Quintero,  all  of  the 
persons  he  named  had  only  been  ar- 
rested. The  question  of  prosecution 
and  conviction  was  not  answered,  be- 
cause the  answer  would  not  have  sup- 
ported certification. 

Finally,  I  was  not  precise  in  my  for- 
mulation of  the  question.  I  asked 
about  arrests  "in  the  last  year,"  mean- 
ing during  calendar  year  1988.  In  his 
response,  he  supplied  names  from 
1989.  after  President  Salinas  took 
office.  This  answer  made  Mexican  per- 
formance look  better  than  it  actually 
was. 

Looking  further  at  the  question  of 
full  cooperation,  as  the  amendment 
states,  we  are  seeking  major  steps  for- 
ward on  issues  that  have  been  on  the 
table  for  years.  These  major  issues  are: 

Hot  pursuit  of  fleeing  drug  suspects 
by  United  States  law  enforcement  air- 
craft, with  Mexican  law  enforcement 
officials  aboard,  across  the  Mexican 
border; 

United  States  participation  on  Mexi- 
can air  surveillance  flights  for  inter- 
diction; 

Access  for  United  States  law  enforce- 
ment to  Mexican  bank  records; 

Verification  by  United  States  per- 
sonnel of  Mexican  drug  eradication 
performance; 

Extradition  to  the  United  States  of 
Mexicans  charged  with  crimes. 

Until  we  see  progress  on  these  issues, 
certification  of  Mexico  as  "fully  coop- 
erating" will  remain  an  "Alice  of  Won- 
derland" exercise.  We  will  be  saying 
something  we  all  know  is  not  true, 
solely  to  prevent  embarrassment  to 
Mexico. 

The  State  Department's  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report,  which  assesses  Mexico's  per- 
formance from  March  1,  1988,  to 
March  1.  1989,  lists  many  examples  of 
Mexican  failures  to  cooperate  or  to 
take  adequate  steps  on  its  own.  The 
following  statements  are  from  pages 
107  to  111  of  that  report,  and  I  quote: 

Mexico  is  a  major  producer  of  opium 
poppy  and  cannabis  and  continues  to  be  a 
primary  source  of  heroin  and  marijuana  en- 
tering the  United  SUtes. 

Additionally,  traffickers  increasingly  use 
Mexico  as  a  transit  country  for  shipping  co- 
caine from  South  America  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Corruption  continues  to  undermine  effec- 
tive drug  law  enforcement. 

According  to  the  Mexican  military,  it 
manually     eradicated     6.781     hectares     of 


opium  poppy  and  8,785  hectares  of  cannabis 
In  1988.  U.S.  officials  are  unable  to  verify 
these  claims  which,  when  cmnbined  with  re- 
ported PGR  [Attorney  General's  Office] 
eradication  totals,  equal  or  exceed  U^S.  esti- 
mates of  total  cultivation.  The  Mexican 
military  does  not  permit  civilian  scrutiny  of 
its  official  activities. 

The  [Mexican]  Government  for  reasons  of 
sovereignty,  has  declined  to  grant  open- 
ended  or  unrestricted  rights  to  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  to  cross  the  Mexican  border  in 
pursuit  of  suspect  aircraft.  Various  alterna- 
tives have  been  proposed  by  both  sides  with- 
out resolution. 

*  •  •  It  is  unclear  whether  the  level  of 
narcotics-related  corruption  has  diminished, 
either  in  absolute  terms  or  in  iU  Impact  on 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  not  fully  co- 
operating. That  is  the  truth.  No 
amount  of  exaggeration  or  clever  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  will  overcome 
this  fact. 

But  Mexico  is  making  progress.  This 
year,  we  are  offering  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment  to  encotirage  this 
progress,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  near 
future,  we  will  be  able  to  honestly  cer- 
tify full  cooperation— and  that,  as  a 
result,  Mexico's  prominent  role  in  the 
international  drug  traffic  that  is 
making  our  neighborhoods.  our 
schools,  and  our  cities  unsafe  is  actual- 
ly being  reduced. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
seems  to  agree  that  Mexico  has  made 
real  improvements  in  their  efforts  to 
fight  the  war  on  drugs.  Everyone 
seems  to  agree  that  there  is  more  that 
Mexico  can  and  should  do.  The  dis- 
agreement comes  from  how  we  can 
best  encourage  and  work  with  Mexico 
to  make  sure  that  those  additional 
steps  are  taken. 

I  do  not  believe  this  amendment  is 
the  best  way  to  do  that.  This  amend- 
ment begins  by  praising  Mexico  for  its 
improved  record  and  then  singles 
them  out  for  criticism  for  not  doing 
more.  The  Government  and  the  people 
of  Mexico  are  not  going  to  respond 
well  to  the  fact  that  they— above  all 
other  nations— are  subject  to  this  criti- 
cism despite  their  improved  record. 
Every  country  could  cooperate  more 
fully.  If  they  did.  the  drug  problem 
would  not  be  as  great  as  it  is.  So  why 
single  out  Mexico  which  is  improving 
the  job  it  is  doing?  What  about  Cuba 
or  El  Salvador  or  the  Bahamas — or 
even  the  United  States.  You  know,  we 
aren't  perfect.  We  have  corruption 
caused  by  drugs.  We  have  failed  to 
fully  cooperate  with  Mexico— we  have 
never  ratified  the  MLAT  agreement 
which  could  help  us  develop  a  better 
strategy  for  dealing  with  Mexico  on 
the  drug  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  here  is 
not  on  the  goal  we  seek;  the  question 
is  the  tactics  we  ought  to  use.  If 
Mexico  had  not  made  the  progress  it 
has— then  I  would  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. But  Mexico  has  made  progress, 
has  made  improvements,  and  I  don't 
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think  the  reward  for  that  ought  to  be 
the  rebuke  Implicitly  contained  in  this 
amendment.  I  always  learned  that  you 
ought  to  reward  progress  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  even  better  behavior.  I 
think  that  is  why  the  President  of  the 
United  States  certified  that  Mexico  is 
■fully  cooperating"  with  us  in  an 
effort  to  stop  the  drug  trade.  I  don't 
think  that  certification  is  accurate— 
■fully  cooperating"  isn't  an  accurate 
description  of  the  state  of  affairs.  But 
it  is  more  accurate  than  decertifica- 
tion would  have  been— which  is  why. 
as  he  explained  today.  Senator  Helms 
declined  to  seek  action  on  his  resolu- 
tion disapproving  that  certification  by 
President  Bush.  And  the  President's 
certification  is  more  accurate  than 
this  amendment— which  is  why  I  am 
voting  against  it. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point,  Mr. 
I*resident.  we  are  trying  to  work  with 
Mexico  on  a  number  of  important 
problems:  debt,  pollution,  trade.  These 
are  important  issues.  I  am  afraid  that 
in  addition  to  making  Mexico  less 
likely  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  war 
on  drugs,  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  also  make  Mexico  less  likely  to 
work  with  us  on  these  issues.  I  might 
be  willing  to  take  that  risk  if  I  believed 
it  would  buy  us  more  cooperation  in 
the  war  on  drugs.  But  as  I  have  ex 
plained.  I  don't  think  that  would  be 
the  case.  This  amendment  will  hurt 
our  ability  to  achieve  important  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy  goals  while 
not  advancing  the  war  on  drugs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  relat- 
ing to  Mexico.  At  first  glance,  the 
sunendment  appears  to  he  simply  a 
harmless  expression  of  concern  over 
the  serious  drug  problem  facing  our 
Nation.  All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  have 
the  concern  of  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  over  the  flow  of  drugs  in 
this  country.  We  all  want  more  to  be 
done  to  combat  the  crisis  of  drugs  un- 
dermining our  society. 

But  let  us  be  clear  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  Bash  Mexico.  It  bashes  our 
neighbor  at  a  time  when  it  is  making 
dramatic  and  significant  progress  on 
the  very  issues  of  concern  to  the 
United  States:  debt,  drugs,  democracy, 
and  corruption. 

The  amendment  itself  recognizes 
these  achievements.  It  states  that  the 
new  President  of  Mexico,  Carlos  Sali- 
nas, has  indicated  a  strong  willingness 
to  expand  Mexico's  antinarcotic  ef- 
forts. The  amendment  lists  a  variety 
of  impressive  steps  I»resident  Salinas 
has  taken  to  confront  its  most  serious 
problems.  He  has  fired  the  chief  of 
police,  under  indictment  in  the  United 
States:  he  has  arrested  the  godfather 
of  drug  trafficking,  Pelix-Gallardo: 
and  he  has  moved  against  the  corrupt 
leader  of  the  Oil  Workers  Union.  Joa- 
quin Hernandez  Galicia. 


Since  taking  office  last  December 
1st.  President  Salinas  has  also  taken 
impressive  steps  to  eliminate  corrup- 
tion in  the  electoral  system.  President 
Salinas  has  filed  criminal  charges 
against  a  variety  of  officials  allegedly 
involved  in  fraud.  And  in  one  of  the 
most  historic  moments  in  modem 
Mexican  history,  the  ruling  party, 
PRI,  conceded  defeat  in  a  gubernatori- 
al race  for  the  first  time  in  16  years— 
in  Baja  California. 

The  new  leadership  in  Mexico  has 
lost  no  time  in  moving  against  the 
evils  facing  the  Mexican  society.  And 
these  are  the  very  problems  which  are 
of  concern  to  the  United  States— and 
to  the  supporters  of  this  amendment. 

The  United  States  ought  to  stand 
firmly  behind  President  Salinas  and 
his  government  in  his  struggle— not 
undermine  him  with  ill-advised  and 
harmful  amendments  such  as  the  one 
before  us. 

Let  me  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
several  articles  on  the  recent  events  in 
Mexico.  An  editorial  in  the  July  8, 
1989,  Washington  Post  states  that 
'Mexico  is  a  remarkable  case  of  an  au- 
thoritarian state  going  through  a  gen- 
uine and  sweeping  process  of  reform 
imposed  from  the  top." 

And  a  similar  editorial  in  the  July  7, 
1989,  New  York  Times  states: 

In  his  seven  months  in  office.  Mr.  S&linas 
has  jailed  corrupt  union  leaders  and  finan- 
ciers, cracked  down  on  major  drug  traffick- 
ers, and  moved  to  prosecute  a  former  securi- 
ty official  accused  of  arranging  the  murder 
m  1984  of  Mexico's  leading  journalist  •  •  • 
(President  Salinas')  vision  and  his  courage 
deserve  U.S.  applause  and  .support. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  President  Salinas  de- 
serves our  support  and  applause. 
Amendments  such  as  the  one  before 
us  can  only  undermine  his  determined 
efforts  toward  progress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  a  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  steps  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Salinas  by  defeating  this  ill-ad- 
vised and  counterproductive  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  several  articles  relating  to 
recent  events  in  Mexico  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  7.  19891 
Winning  by  Losing  in  Mexico 

Mexico's  governing  Institutional  Revolu- 
tionary Party,  or  PRI,  has  just  registered  a 
rare  political  triumph.  Por  the  first  time 
since  It  was  founded  by  revolutionary  gener- 
als 60  years  ago.  the  party  conceded  defeat 
in  a  major  election,  for  governor  of  the  state 
of  Baja  California  Norte.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  ruling  party  may  soon  acknowledge  a 
possible  second  defeat,  in  elections  for  the 
Michoacan  state  legislature. 

President  Carlas  Salinas  de  Gortari  thus 
improves  the  credibility  of  his  impressive 
program  of  reforms  from  above  by  opening 
the  possibility  of  opposition  success  from 
below. 


In  his  seven  months  in  office,  Mr.  Salinas 
has  jailed  corrupt  union  leaders  and  finan- 
ciers, cracked  down  on  major  drug  traffick- 
ers and  moved  to  prosecute  a  former  securi- 
ty official  accused  of  arranging  the  murder 
in  1984  of  Mexico's  leading  journalist.  Now. 
Mr.  Salinas  embarks  on  what  may  be  his 
toughest  challenge:  preparing  his  party  and 
his  country  for  a  future  of  democratic  plu- 
ralism. 

Opposition  parties  have  occasionally  elect- 
ed representatives  to  city  halls  state  legisla- 
tures and  the  national  Congress.  But  until 
this  week.  PRI  candidates  were  automatical- 
ly declared  the  winners  of  every  presidential 
and  gubernatorial  election,  regardless  of 
vote  totals.  A  process  known  as  "alchemy" 
transformed  losing  numbers  into  golden  vic- 
tories. 

PRI  traditionalists  have  cited  their  party's 
perfect  record  as  a  sign  of  the  stability  and 
popular  legitimacy  of  their  rule.  But  the 
growing  odor  of  fraud  in  fact  fostered  insta- 
bility. And  in  the  context  of  the  powerful 
democratic  trend  elsewhere  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Mexico's  backward  ways  had  become  an 
embarrassment. 

EX'en  the  boldest  reforms  are  devalued 
when  regimes  rig  the  rules  against  real  op- 
position. Mr.  Salinas  knows  that.  His  vision 
and  his  courage  deserve  U.S.  applause  and 
support. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  8.  1989] 
Mexican  Democracy 

Mexico's  government  is  keeping  that 
promise  about  the  integrity  of  ballot  boxes. 
Having  won  every  gubernatorial  election  for 
60  years  until  last  Sunday,  the  dominant  In- 
stitutional Revolutionary  Party— the  PRI— 
now  acknowledges  that  it  has  lost  one.  In 
the  past,  the  PRI  never  hesitated  to  resort 
to  the  most  blatant  fraud  when  persuasion 
and  patronage  weren't  sufficient  to  guaran- 
tee a  victory.  This  week,  in  the  state  of  Baja 
California  Norte,  it  broke  that  tradition  and 
conceded  that  its  conservative  rival  has  won 
the  governorship. 

Mexico  is  a  remarkable  case  of  an  authori- 
tarian state  going  through  a  genuine  and 
sweeping  process  of  reform  imposed  from 
the  top.  It  began  earlier  in  this  decade 
under  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid,  and  it 
is  now  being  broadened  and  accelerated  by 
his  successor.  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortan.  They  recognized  that  Mexico  is  no 
longer  a  backward  nation  of  peasants  who 
can  be  ruled  by  a  few  wealthy  and  ruthless 
men.  As  the  country  has  develotied,  they 
saw.  it  is  the  political  system  that  has 
tiecome  backward  and  a  drag  on  the  rapid 
growth  that  Mexico,  with  a  young  and  rap- 
idly growing  population,  urgently  needs. 

It  will  take  steady  nerves  and  a  bit  of  luck 
to  carry  these  reforms  through.  Much  of 
the  PRI  still  prefers  the  comfortable,  cor- 
rupt old  ways  of  doing  things.  The  transi- 
tion from  one-party  rule  to  democracy  is 
always  perilous,  with  a  chorus  of  naysayers 
shrieking  that  it  will  all  lead  to  chaos. 

But  the  leadership  of  the  PRI  decreed  a 
straight  count  of  the  vote  In  Baja  California 
Norte  and  made  that  decision  stick.  It's  not 
an  isolated  example.  In  the  state  of  Sonora, 
prosecutors  are  currently  going  after  fraud 
carried  out  by  the  PRI  in  last  year's  elec- 
tions. 

As  the  Mexican  system  used  to  work,  the 
government  protected  industries  and  made 
them  profitable  despite  their  inefficiency. 
The  industrialists  returned  the  favor  by 
supplying  the  funds  that  kept  the  PRI  In 
power.  It  was  a  formula  that  made  a  few 
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people  very  rich  and  kept  most  of  the  coun- 
try very  poor.  Over  the  past  generation  a 
rising  middle  class  has  begun  to  challenge  it. 
In  the  early  1980s,  the  government  started 
to  open  the  economy  up.  It  dropped  many 
of  its  protectionist  habits.  In  a  dramatic 
turnabout,  it  has  begim  inviting  foreign  in- 
vestment in.  Mexico  is  on  its  way  to  becom- 
ing a  fully  competitive  economy.  But  a  com- 
petitive economy  requires  a  competitive  po- 
litical system  to  govern  it.  That's  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  latest  returns. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  punishing  Mexico  for  sup- 
posedly refusing  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  the  war  on  illegal 
drugs. 

WhUe  this  amendment  is  nonbinding 
and  while  it  contains  recognition  of 
Mexico's  increased  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  to  control  the  drug 
traffic,  the  tone  and  the  specific  find- 
ings are  excessively  critical.  Senate  ap- 
proval under  these  circumstances 
would  be  a  rebuke  to  Mexico  rather 
than  a  reaffirmation  of  our  mutual  de- 
termination to  do  better. 

The  facts  confirm  what  President 
Reagan  and  now  President  Bush  have 
certified— that  Mexico  has  made  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  work  with  us 
against  this  common  enemy. 

To  try  to  condenui  Mexico  in  spite  of 
these  facts  would  be  bad  foreign  policy 
and  bad  drug  control  policy. 

An  unfavorable  Senate  vote  would 
embarrass  President  Bush  and  Mexi- 
can President  Salinas;  it  could  destroy 
the  cooperative  relationship  we  have 
with  Mexico  on  drug  matters;  and  it 
could  provoke  troubles  which  might 
well  exacerbate  the  Latin  debt  crisis 
and  lead  to  a  new  influx  of  illegal  im- 
migrants. 

What  are  the  facts? 

In  the  past  year,  according  to  the 
President's  certification  report, 
Mexico  has  expanded  the  scope  and 
efficiency  of  its  opium  and  marijuana 
eradication  programs. 

From  that  start.  President  Salinas 
has  made  antinarcotics  programs  a  top 
national  priority  and  has  backed  hiJs 
commitment  with  scarce  financial  re- 
sources. He  deserves  an  opportunity  to 
prove  his  mettle  in  this  fight.  Already 
he  has  Increased  the  drug  control 
budget  by  174  percent  to  a  record 
$53.9  million.  He  has  created  a  new 
1,200— man  antinarcotics  force  under 
the  attorney  general  and  has  added 
344  new  drug  prosecutors. 

Sixty  percent  of  Mexico's  Justice  de- 
partment budget  goes  for  the  war  on 
drugs. 

One-fourth  of  the  Army  regularly 
engage  in  eradication  programs.  Over 
20  percent  of  the  Mexican  defense 
budget  goes  for  antinarcotics  activi- 
ties. The  comparable  figtire  for  the 
United  States  is  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent. In  large  part  because  we  are  sen- 
sitive about  giving  our  Armed  Forces 
any  role  in  domestic  law  enforcement. 

More  than  1  year  ago  Mexico  rati- 
fied the  mutual  legal  assistance  treaty 


which  the  United  States  Govermnent 
has  long  sought  in  order  to  strengthen 
procedures  for  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  narcotics-related 
crimes.  Though  Mexico  has  ratified 
the  treaty,  this  Senate  has  yet  to  act. 
That  treaty,  by  the  way,  would  pave 
the  way  toward  much  of  the  informa- 
tion sharing  sought  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Last  February  23,  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  signed  another  agreement 
for  increased  cooperation  against  ille- 
gal drugs  including  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  joint  commission  on  coop- 
eration. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  at  least  48 
Mexican  drug  enforcement  agents  and 
150  soldiers  have  been  killed  in  the 
war  on  drugs. 

Despite  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished, Mr.  President,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  But  that  is  true  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

We  haven't  done  enough  to  reduce 
the  demand  and  the  supply:  Mexico 
hasn't  done  enough.  But  the  shortfalls 
have  not  occurred  because  of  a  lack  of 
Mexican  cooperation. 

Before  we  pass  judgment  on  Mexico, 
let  us  look  in  our  own  backyairds— at 
the  bloodstained  streets  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  at  the  fancy  homes 
built  with  drug  profits  on  our  side  of 
the  border,  and  at  United  States  mari- 
juana production  which  has  tripled  in 
this  decade  while  that  in  Mexico  has 
remained  relatively  steady. 

This  resolution  would  single  out 
Mexico  for  additional  criticism  but 
would  leave  unchallenged  the  Presi- 
dent's certification  for  several  other 
countries  which  also  could  do  a  better 
job:  Bolivia— a  poor  country  with  great 
economic  dependence  on  the  drug 
trade;  Colombia— the  primary  source 
of  marijuana  brought  into  the  United 
States  and  home  of  the  notorious  Me- 
dellin  cartel;  and  Pakistan— one  of  the 
world's  largest  producers  of  opiiun. 

Mexico's  record  of  cooperation  is 
surely  as  good  as  or  better  than  that 
of  those  countries.  What  an  outra- 
geous injustice  it  would  be  to  put 
Mexico  on  the  same  level  as  the  hand- 
ful of  nations  already  on  our  sanctions 
list— such  as  Noriega's  Panama,  the 
Ayatollah's  Iran,  and  the  Soviet 
puppet  regime  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  an 
insult  of  the  first  order  to  liunp 
Mexico  with  those  pariah  regimes. 

Mr.  President,  Mexico  deserves 
praise,  not  punishment,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary steps  it  has  taken  to  solve 
its  problems,  not  only  in  narcotics  con- 
trol but  also  in  attacking  corruption 
and  in  reforming  its  troubled  econo- 
my. 

Former  President  de  la  Madrid  took 
some  major  steps  in  reversing  the 
profligacy  of  his  predecessors.  He  re- 
cently told  a  friend  of  mine, 

You  are  visiting  me  in  the  same  home  I 
lived  in  before  I  became  president.  How  long 


has  it  been  since  a  Mexican  President  could 
make  such  a  statement? 

Consider  the  take-charge  way  Presi- 
dent Salinas  has  acted  since  taking 
office  last  December,  as  summarized 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March 
16: 

Since  then,  he  has  cracked  down  on  Mexl 
co's  strongest  labor  union  and  arrested  a  top 
financier  on  stock-fraud  charges. 

He  has  shored  up  his  support  on  the  right 
with  a  historic  political  opening  to  the  long- 
suppressed  Catholic  Church  and  on  the  left 
with  an  offer  of  amnesty  for  political  pris- 
oners. And  he  has  presented  an  economic 
reform  program  that  has  persuaded  Mexi- 
can investors  to  repatriate  about  $1  billion 
of  capital. 

All  this,  in  his  first  100  days.  All 
this,  despite  his  bare-majority  victory 
in  last  year's  elections. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  Mexico  for  po- 
litical corruption  and  bureaucratic  in- 
efficiency. President  Salinas  has  recog- 
nized those  problems  and  moved 
against  them. 

Just  imagine  the  political  earth- 
quake here  if  a  newly  elected  U.S. 
President  arrested  one  of  his  own  top 
fundraisers  for  tax  fraud  and  sent 
troops  to  seize  the  head  of  a  powerful 
union  of  goverrunent  employees  which 
has  long  been  a  major  power  base  in 
his  party. 

It  is  even  harder  to  imagine  how  the 
United  States  would  have  coped  with 
the  economic  austerity  which  Mexico 
has  tolerated  for  the  past  6  years— as 
per  capita  GDP  fell  by  16  percent. 
That  means  a  reduction  of  its  stand- 
ard of  living  by  40  percent  as  the  Gov- 
ernment enacted  tough  economic  re- 
ductions of  expenditures. 

Mexico  has  imdertaken  economic  re- 
forms in  recent  years  which  make  our 
own  efforts  meager  by  comparison. 
While  our  budget  deficits  were  dou- 
bling, Mexico  was  cutting  its  in  half. 

While  United  States  Federal  spend- 
ing has  remained  right  around  22  to  23 
percent  of  GNP,  Mexico,  since  1982, 
has  slashed  its  public  sector  expendi- 
tures by  one-third,  from  44  to  30  per- 
cent of  GDP. 

While  we  have  agonized  year  by  year 
over  how  to  eliminate  a  budget  deficit 
amounting  to  about  5  percent  of  GNP. 
Mexico  has  already  cut  its  deficits  by 
nearly  twice  as  much,  from  over  18 
percent  of  GDP  to  under  10  percent. 

One  of  the  most  important  reforms 
has  been  the  privatizing  of  enterprises 
previously  run  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. Six  years  ago,  Mexico  had 
more  than  1,100  state-owned  firms; 
today  the  number  is  below  400  and 
still  dropping. 

This  movement  toward  a  more 
market-oriented  economy  has  been  ac- 
companied by  reduced  corporate  taxes 
as  well  as  cuts  in  subsidies,  social  serv- 
ices, and  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy. 

In  addition.  Mexico  has  moved  in 
the  past  decade  from  one  of  the  most 
protected    economies    to    one    much 
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more  open.  Non-tariff  barriers  have 
been  greatly  reduced— though  we've 
had  some  recent  problems  selling  our 
hogs— and  average  tariffs  have  been 
slashed  from  45  to  10  percent,  the 
lowest  in  Latin  America. 

Mexico  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
these  dramatic  reforms  in  spite  of  the 
economic  and  social  pressures  of  the 
collapse  of  oil  prices,  an  ever-growing 
population,  a  heavy  foreign  debt 
burden,  and  much  stronger  domestic 
political  opposition  groups. 

But  there  are  limits  to  what  can  be 
achieved,  as  we  saw  when  Venezuelans 
rioted  to  protest  their  own  govern- 
ment s  more  modest  austerity  plans. 
There  are  also  limits  to  how  much 
Mexico— or  any  economy— can  grow 
when  it  is  saddled  by  interest  pay- 
ments abroad  that  eat  up  5  percent  of 
its  total  GDP  each  year. 

Mexico  needs  help  if  it  is  to  succeed 
in  these  far-reaching  reforms,  not  the 
back  of  our  hand. 

It  does  not  deserve  this  slap-in-the- 
face  resolution. 

If  we  now  vote  to  condemn  them  be- 
cause of  alleged  shortcomings  in  coop- 
eration on  drugs,  we  risk  undermining 
all  the  progress  of  recent  years. 

The  Senate  did  not  act  to  reject  the 
Presidents  certification  of  Mexican 
drug  control  cooperation  earlier  this 
year.  We  should  not  now  approve  this 
back-door  measure  to  convey  the  same 
message. 

For  if  Mexico  concludes  that  we  are 
bent  on  criticizing  and  punishing  their 
impressive  through  insufficient  action. 
I  wonder  whether  a  chastized  Mexican 
Government  would  continue  to  accept 
our  drug-fighting  funds  and  our  in- 
volvement in  their  drug  control  activi- 
ties. 

If  this  misguided  measures  wins,  I 
would  anticipate  a  subsequent  effort 
to  force  the  United  States  to  vote 
against  loans  to  Mexico  by  interna- 
tional development  banks.  That  would 
knock  the  props  out  from  under  their 
tough,  new  president  and  from  his  co- 
ordinated economic  recovery  program. 

If  we  start  punishing  Mexico  be- 
cause of  drugs,  we  risk  punishing  our- 
selves even  more.  A  weakened  Mexican 
economy  may  well  mean  fewer  jot)s  in 
the  United  States  as  well,  and  more 
failed  banks  in  the  United  States,  and 
more  illegal  immigrants  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Reductions  in  international  aid  flows 
translates  directly  into  slower  econom- 
ic growth  in  Mexico.  And  we  have  a 
very  recent  test  case  of  the  conse- 
quences that  could  hit  our  own  econo- 
my. When  Mexico  began  its  austerity 
program  in  1982,  thousands  of  peas- 
ants abandoned  their  farms  and 
flocked  to  the  big  cities,  or  across  the 
border  into  Texas  and  other  States.  At 
the  same  time,  our  exports  to  Mexico 
plunged  by  one-half,  costing  an  esti- 
mated 227.000  United  SUtes  jobs. 


Private  lending— so  crucial  to  resolv- 
ing the  Latin  debt  crisis— might  also 
be  discouraged  if  our  official  policy  be- 
comes one  of  punishing  Mexico  be- 
cause of  drugs. 

In  other  words,  this  resolution  could 
trigger  a  downward  spiral  of  unwanted 
and  unintended  consequences  which 
hurts  Americans  far  more  than  Mexi- 
cans. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  move 
toward  a  better,  brighter  day.  with 
new  jobs  created  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  and  United  States  exports  to 
Mexico  increased,  if  President  Salinas 
can  sustain  the  reforms  he  has 
launched  and  if  the  United  States 
works  to  be  part  of  the  solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Mexico 
has  been  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  on  a  broad  range  of  issues,  in- 
cluding narcotics  control. 

I  hope  that  our  nations  will  continue 
and  expand  such  cooperation,  and  I 
believe  that  the  chances  for  that 
result  are  far  greater  if  we  do  not  ap- 
prove this  resolution. 

We  should  resist  the  political  temp- 
tation to  criticize  our  southern  neigh- 
t>or  for  shortcomings  we  ourselves 
have  in  abundance.  We  should  avoid 
actions  that  seem  likely  to  hurt  our- 
selves more  than  they  help. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  table. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator    from    Arizona    [Mr.    DeCon- 

CINI). 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  37. 
nays  62,  sis  follows; 

[Rollcall  Vote  No   125  Leg.) 


YEAS-37 

Bj-ntsen 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Bingaman 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bond 

Jeffords 

Pell 

Boren 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Boschwitz 

Kassebaum 

Robb 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Kerrey 

Sar banes 

ChaJee 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Danforth 

L/eahy 

Warner 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Wirth 

Durenberger 

MrCain 

Glenn 

Mitchell 
NAYS-62 

Adams 

Bryan 

Cochran 

Armstrong 

Burdirk 

Cohen 

Baurus 

Bums 

Conrad 

Biden 

Byrd 

D'Amato 

Breaux 

CoatA 

Daschle 

DeConclni 

Helms 

Nunn 

Dixon 

Boilings 

Pressler 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Domenici 

Inouye 

Reid 

Exon 

Kasten 

Rockefeller 

Ford 

Lautenberg 

Rudman 

Fowler 

Levin 

Sanford 

Gam 

Lieberman 

Shelby 

Gore 

Lott 

Simon 

Graham 

Mack 

Specter 

Gramm 

McClure 

Stevens 

Grassley 

McConnell 

Symms 

Harkin 

Metzenbaum 

Thurmond 

Hatch 

Mikulski 

Wallop 

Heflin 

Murkowski 

Wilson 

Heinz 

Nickles 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Matsunaga 

So,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  303  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  304,  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  second- 
degree  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  pending  business  is  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  second- 
degree  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  that  de- 
pends on  the  wishes  of  the  leadership. 
If  we  can  have  a  voice  vote  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  that  would  be  fine.  If 
not,  we  will  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  having  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  know  how  the  vote 
will  come  out.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  smd 
nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment  (No.  304).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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VOTE  ON  AMX3fOMENT  NO.  303,  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
first-degree  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  303),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  pending  business  to  be  the 
Heinz  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  pending 
business  is  the  Grassley  amendment  to 
the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  so  that  I 
might  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  305 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  agreement  to  be  signed  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  to  co-produce  the  "Korean 
fighter  Program"  (KFP)) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  for  himself.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Byrd. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  305. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  145.  after  line  22.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

sec.    *IS.    policy    toward    COPRDDUCnON    OF 
KOREAN  FIGHTER  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  United  SUtes  has  a  large  trade 

deficit  with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  more 

than  $10  billion  in  1988; 


(2)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  pledged  to  do  its  utmost  to  take 
appropriate  measures  to  open  its  markets  to 
United  States  industries  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  its  trade  surplus  wht  the  United 
SUtes: 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  indicated  that  its  intent  in  enter- 
ing into  the  coproduction  of  the  "Korean 
Fighter  Program"  is  not  simply  related  to 
national  security  considerations,  but  also  in- 
cludes acquiring  United  SUtes  aerospace 
technology  In  order  to  develop  an  indig- 
neous  aerospace  capability: 

(4)  the  "Korean  Fighter  Program's" 
impact  on  the  United  SUtes  industrial  base 
needs  to  be  fully  understood;  and 

(5)  the  United  SUtes  Government's  inter- 
agency coordinating  and  negotiating  process 
must  take  into  consideration  United  States 
economic  security  concerns. 

(b)  Principles  por  Negotiation.— The 
President  shall  ensure  that— 

(1)  offset  provisions  are  not  included  in 
any  memorandum  of  understanding  govern- 
ing the  proposed  coproduction  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  of 
the  "Korea  Fighter  Program  ":  and 

(2)  any  agreement  shall  preclude  the 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea's  commer- 
cial aerospace  industry  of  United  SUtes 
aerospace  technology  and  applied  technolo- 
gy derived  from  the  "Korea  Fighter  Pro- 
gram". 

(c)  Policy  Toward  MOU.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should  in- 
struct the  Secretary  of  Defense  not  to  sign 
any  govemment-to-government  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  regarding  the  Korean 
Fighter  Program  until— 

(1)  a  thorough  review  of  the  "Korean 
Fighter  Program"  is  conducted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
consulUtion  with  appropriate  officials  pur- 
suant to  sections  824  and  825  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456):  and 

(2)  a  report  is  submitted  within  60  days  of 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  describing  and 
analyzing— 

(A)  any  effects  of  the  "Korean  Fighter 
Program  "  on  the  United  SUtes  industrial 
base  in  light  of  the  Republic  of  Korea's  pub- 
licly sUted  objective  to  utilize  the  Program 
to  develop  an  indigenous  commercial  aero- 
space industry: 

(B)  the  effects  of  the  "offset"  provisions 
of  the  proposed  "Korean  Fighter  Program" 
on  the  United  SUtes  trade  deficit  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  any  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  United  SUtes  or  third  country  sup- 
pliers: and 

(C)  the  extent  of  implemenution  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government's  interagency  co- 
ordinating and  consulting  process  as  called 
for  in  sections  824  and  825  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989 
(Public  Law  100-456),  and  any  negative  or 
positive  aspects  thereof. 

On  page  5.  in  the  Uble  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  914.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Sec.   915.   Policy    toward   coproduction   of 
Korean  fighter  program.". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
this  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself,  my  principal  cosponsor, 
Senator  Dixon,  and  also  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Byro.  Senator  D'Amato.  Sen- 
ator  Ford,   Senator   Boren,   Senator 


Helms,  Senator  Shelby,  and  Senator 
Conrad. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  is 
essentially  the  legislation  that  Senator 
DixoN  and  I  and  others  introduced  on 
Monday  having  to  do  with  the  way 
that  this  Government  should  handle 
memorandums  of  understanding  be- 
tween this  country  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

And.  most  specifically,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  so-called  Korea  Fighter 
Program  [KFP]  which  I  have  dubbed 
•Son  of  FSX." 

We  are  all  familiar  in  this  body  with 
the  controversy  that  surrounded  the 
FSX.  It  was  a  situation  in  which  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  had 
been  negotiated  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Many  of  us  had  grave  reserva- 
tions about  it.  But.  it  was  a  done  deal. 
Notwithstanding  that,  many  of  us 
made  an  effort  to  persuade  F»resident 
Bush  to  reopen  the  FSX  MOU.  He  did. 
He  solved  some,  but  not  all.  of  the 
problems.  In  the  case  of  the  Korean 
Fighter  Program,  it  is  not.  happily,  a 
done  deal.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  The  Senate  will  come  to 
order. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
in  Washington  this  week  a  delegation 
from  Korea  seeking  to  negotiate  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  on  the 
United  States-Korea  Fighter  Program. 
What  I  find  particularly  troublesome, 
however,  about  these  negotiations,  is 
not  only  that  the  Korean  Government 
and  its  defense  ministry  make  no 
bones  about  why  they  want  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  this  deal.  The  Ko- 
reans seek  United  States  assistance  to 
produce  and  to  learn  how  to  produce 
the  KFP  with  United  States  technolo- 
gy and  know-how.  They  have  been 
very  clear  about  this  objective:  making 
an  arrangement,  a  deal  to  coproduce 
in  Korea  an  advanced  fighter  aircraft. 
They  have  not  selected  the  basic 
model  yet— either  General  Dynamics' 
F-16  or  McDonnell  Douglas'  F-18.  But. 
they  intend  to  learn  how  to  become  a 
major  manufacturing  center  in  inter- 
national aerospace  competition. 

My  view  on  that.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  if  Korea  wants  to  become  a 
player  in  international  aerospace  com- 
petition, that  is  their  decision.  But  our 
Government  and  United  States  aero- 
space industry  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  assisting  them  in  becoming 
our  competitors.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  has  a  $10  billion  trade  surplus 
with  this  country.  Korea  narrowly  es- 
caped being  targeted  mider  section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  for  a  series  of  trade- 
distorting  practices.  For  us  to  assist 
them  in  their  attempt  to  dominate  an- 
other U.S.  industry  would,  to  say  the 
least,  send  the  wrong  message. 
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The  message  would  say  that  we  are 
willing  to  acquiesce— notwithstanding 
Korea's  surplus  and  notwithstanding 
Korea's  unfair  trade  practices— in 
helping  them  to  move  ahead  of  the 
United  States. 

Remember.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
nation  that  we  help  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  both  materially  and  finan- 
cially, and  by  the  presence  of  our 
troops  on  the  39th  parallel. 

But  even  more  troubling  than  that, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  fact  that  this 
agreement  includes  something  called 
an  offset.  What  is  an  offset?  An  offset 
occurs  when  someone  in  this  country 
sells  either  products  or  services  to  an- 
other country  and  accepts  as  a  condi 
tion  of  that  sale  by  this  country,  and 
purchase  by  the  other,  that  we  in  this 
country,  either  as  a  business  or  as  a 
government,  obligate  ourselves  to 
offset  the  benefit  of  that  transaction 
by  purchasing  some  amount  back.  It 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  the 
same  product,  or  a  related  product, 
but  some  amount  back.  The  amount 
could  range  from  60  to  70  percent, 
which  is  what  Korea  wants,  to  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  value. 

It  is  the  offset  component  of  this 
deal  that  troubles  me.  Originally,  the 
Koreans  wanted  a  100-percent  offset. 
That  is  to  say.  if  we  sold  them,  as  the 
United  States-Korea  MOU  contem 
plates,  some  $1.8  million  to  $3  billion 
worth  of  goods  and  technology,  then 
we  would  have  to  purchase  from.  Sam- 
sung, the  Korean  contractor,  the  same 
amount.  $1.8  billion  to  $3  billion. 

The  effect  of  that  on  our  budget  def 
Icit  with  Korea,  currently  $10  billion 
as  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago.  would,  of 
course,  be  zero. 

The  other  problem  with  offsets.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  they  are  inherently 
trade  distorting.  By  making  that  kind 
of  arrangement  you  cut  other  suppli- 
ers out;  namely,  suppliers  in  this  coun 
try  in  the  case  of  the  offset  I  have  de 
scribed.  But  it  could  also  l)e  suppliers 
In  third  countries. 

We,  obviously,  are  going  to  care 
more  about  our  own  firms.  But  these 
offsets.  Mr.  President,  are  in  my  judg- 
ment always  suspect. 

There  may  be  a  Justification  for 
them  once  in  a  while,  but.  as  a  general 
rule,  you  cannot  defend  them  as  good 
trade  practice.  In  this  case,  the  KFP 
certainly  offsets,  in  another  sense  of 
that  word,  any  benefit  to  this  country 
In  reducing  our  merchandise  trade  def- 
icit. 

So,  what  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Dixon  and  myself  and  our  cosponsors 
says  Is  this.  First,  we  In  effect  say  no 
more  secrecy  on  this  kind  of  memoran- 
dum of  understanding.  We  need  the 
administration  to  consult  and  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Congress.  That  is  how 
we  can  head  off  the  kinds  of  confron- 
tations we  had  on  the  PSX,  and  may 
still  have,  I  may  add.  on  the  Byrd- 
Dixon    amendment.    We    in    Congress 


are  necessarily  concerned  about  U.S. 
national  and  economic  security  of  this 
country,  and  for  those  who  wonder 
whether  we  should  t>e  concerned  about 
it,  it  is  a  ftu;t  that  the  Constitution 
gives  the  power  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  not  to  the  exec- 
utive branch,  but  explicitly  to  the 
Congress. 

I  might,  in  that  connection,  bring  up 
another  troublesome  aspect  of  these 
negotiations.  I  have  recently  learned 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  studying  the  impact  of  the 
Korean  Fighter  Program  on  the 
United  States  industrial  base  and  aero- 
space industry,  and  that  is  good.  They 
should  be  studying  it. 

The  studies  are  in  draft  form.  They 
are  not  yet  approved  by  the  Defense 
Department,  but  even  so  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  told  my  staff  within 
the  last  24  hours  that  it.  the  Defense 
Department,  will  not  share  these  stud- 
ies with  the  Congress  because  they  are 
classified.  That  is  to  say  they  are 
secret,  as  far  as  DOD  is  concerned. 
And  we  will  only  be  allowed  to  read 
them  when  Congress  is  officially  noti- 
fied of  the  program  about  a  year  from 
now,  after  it  is  a  done  deal. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand 
that  position.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
our  colleagues  can  understand  that. 
What  is  driving  this  Senator  and  my 
colleagues  to  raise  this  issue  now  is 
that  we  do  not  want  to  be  presented 
with  a  fait  accompli,  a  done  deal. 

Second,  we  do  not  want  offsets  with 
other  countries,  particularly  where  we 
have  a  huge  trade  deficit  and  where 
there  is  great  evidence  of  serious 
unfair  trading  practices  with  such 
countries.  Korea  is  certainly  in  that 
category.  If  you  ask  me,  they  are  pass- 
ing up  a  very  good  opportunity  to 
make  good  on  their  word  by  not  insist- 
ing on  an  offset  and  being  more  coop- 
erative in  reducing  the  trade  deficit 
that  we  have  with  them  and  the  sur- 
plus they  enjoy  with  us. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  Senator  Dixon  &nA 
our  cosponsors  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  point  to  yield 
the  floor  and  hope  that  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished managers  have  agreed  to  take 
this  aunendment.  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  accommodation.  I  want  to 
thank  the  ranking  member  who,  over 
the  years,  particularly  on  this  issue, 
has  been  so  very  accommodating  to 
this  Senator 

I  fully  support  this  amendment  by 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
amendment    is    very    similar    to    the 


Senate  Resolution  154.  which  we  sub- 
mitted on  Monday. 

In  the  proposed  Korean  fighter  sale, 
the  transfer  of  this  Nation's  manufac- 
turing technology  Is  all  one  way— from 
the  United  States  to  Korea.  Before  an 
agreement  is  signed,  we  need  to  assess 
the  effect  of  this  sale  on  our  defense 
Industrial  base.  We  also  need  Inter- 
agency coordination  and  consulting  to 
analyze  the  sale,  as  required  by  last 
year's  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation legislation. 

The  cost  of  this  proposal  Is  between 
$1.8  and  $3.0  billion.  Korea  had 
wanted  offsets  for  60  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  However,  I  now  understand 
that  the  percentage  of  offset  has  been 
lowered  to  30  percent.  I  like  to  think 
that  congressional  pressure  Is  the 
cause  of  the  change.  I  applaud  the  re- 
duction, but  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  30  percent  is  still  too  much.  We 
do  not  want  a  program  that  requires 
any  buy-back  of  spare  parts  and  the 
like. 

We  must  not  forget  that  this  Nation 
had  a  $10  billion  trade  deficit  with 
Korea  last  year.  Korea  barely  avoided 
being  listed  under  301  provisions. 
Korea  has  never  lived  up  to  a  military 
licensing  agreement.  I  continue  to 
think  that  the  best  agreement  would 
be  for  Korea  to  buy  United  States  air- 
craft off-the-shelf— that  is  the  most  ef- 
fective for  them,  and  it  is  clearly  what 
makes  sense  for  us. 

We  must  ensure  that  United  States 
aerospace  technology  is  not  just  given 
away  so  that  the  Koreans  can  use 
their  military  program  to  develop  a 
major  civilian  aerospace  industry— 
their  stated  national  goal.  Any  agree- 
ment reached  must  be  in  both  our  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  interests. 
Understanding  the  ramifications  of 
such  an  agreement  will  require  the  as- 
sessments this  provision  calls  for.  This 
amendment  gives  us  a  chance  to  send 
a  message  to  both  the  Koreans  and 
the  administration  that  Congress  in- 
tends to  watch  these  negotiations  very 
closely,  and  that  Congress  simply  will 
not  accept  another  sale  that  Is  not  in 
our  long-term  economic  and  national 
security  interests.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
make  its  voice  heard.  This  is  the  time 
we  can  make  a  difference;  this  is  the 
time  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  Senator  Bryan. 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
author  for  anticipating  a  contentious 
issue  and  taking  steps  which  will, 
hopefully,  diffuse  many  potential 
problems.  I  fully  support  his  effort  to 
avoid  a  repeat  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  PSX  deal  with  Japan, 
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where  Congress  was  presented  with  a 
completed  agreement  in  a  "take  it.  or 
leave  It"  situation.  Congressional  ac- 
tions on  the  Korean  Fighter  Program 
and  the  Japanese  FSX  are  not  meant 
to  encroach  on  the  President's  author- 
ity to  conduct  foreign  policy;  our  in- 
tention is  to  ensure  that  American 
economic  and  commercial  interests  are 
given  proper  consideration.  Arms  ne- 
gotiations have  been  based  solely  on  a 
narrow  DOD  perspective  for  far  too 
long.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  pro- 
found effect  these  agreements  have  on 
America's  ability  to  compete  and  sur- 
vive in  world  markets. 

These  memoranda  of  understanding 
are  too  important  for  Congress  to  be 
kept  in  the  dark  until  their  comple- 
tion. The  Constitution  makes  Con- 
gress responsible  for  regulating  for- 
eign conunerce.  Arms  sales  and  copro- 
ductlon  arrangements  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish these  tasks,  we  must  stay  In- 
formed. It  does  no  good  for  the  De- 
fense E>epartment  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  which  Congress  cannot 
support.  Whether  or  not  such  an 
agreement  eventually  passes,  as  with 
the  PSX.  it  becomes  a  source  of  con- 
flict and  division  within  the  Congress, 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  between  the  United  States 
and  a  tnisted  ally. 

With  the  Korean  Fighter  Program 
no  agreement  has  been  finalized.  This 
will  lead  some  to  say  it  is  premature  to 
criticize  specific  provisions.  But  it  is 
precisely  because  nothing  is  yet  carved 
in  stone  that  makes  this  the  most  pro- 
pitious time  for  congressional  com- 
ment. We  would  be  remiss  in  our 
duties  if  we  allowed  this  agreement  to 
proceed  without  voicing  our  opinions. 
We  do  not  know  the  details,  but  we  do 
know  some  of  the  issues.  And  the 
issues  are  indeed  important. 

We  are  negotiating  a  deal  to  sell 
fighter  aircraft  to  a  country  which  ran 
a  $10  billion  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  In  1988.  This  same  coun- 
try avoided  targeted  negotiations 
under  Super  301  by  promising  to  open 
its  markets  and  to  search  for  other 
ways  to  reduce  the  trade  imbalance. 
This  was  a  very  welcome  and  encour- 
aging development.  Despite  this  obvi- 
ous opportunity  to  address  the  trade 
problem,  the  Koreans  are  insisting  on, 
and  our  negotiators  are  acquiescing  to, 
a  huge  offset  provision  in  the  fighter 
deal.  Under  this  provision  the  Ameri- 
can firm  which  wins  the  contract  will 
be  required  to  turn  around  and  buy 
Korean  products  to  "offset"  some  part 
of  the  contract  value.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  that  bizarre.  Can  it  be  reasonable 
for  the  Koreans,  who  have  the  chance 
to  reduce  the  trade  imbalance  by  as 
much  as  $3  billion,  to  insist  on  erasing 
a  large  part  of  that  reduction?  I  would 
think  Korea  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  diffuse  the  trade  deficit  issue 
in  cormection  with  this  military  ar- 


rangement. More  to  the  point,  I  just 
cannot  fathom  the  Defense  E>epart- 
ment's  willingness  to  agree  to  this  so- 
called  offset  provision  despite  the 
strong  reservations  expressed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  1989  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  such  a  bizarre  sit- 
uation when  viewed  in  light  of  state- 
ments made  by  Korean  officials.  As 
my  able  colleagues  have  already  point- 
ed out,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Korean 
Goverrunent  to  build  a  competitive 
aerospace  Industry.  They  want  to 
become  "an  aerospace  manufacturing 
center  of  the  world."  Can  they?  Will 
this  deal  help  them?  Will  it  hurt  U.S. 
manufacturers?  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
certainly  want  to  find  out  before  we 
sign  on  the  dotted  line.  The  GAO 
review  included  in  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  help  all  of  us  answer  these 
questions.  The  Defense  Department 
justification,  presented  in  a  short, 
slick,  simple  noninformation  sheet,  is 
insufficient  to  evaluate  the  advisabil- 
ity of  this  project.  The  actions  of  U.S. 
industry  also  provide  little  insight. 
Our  companies  are  being  portrayed  as 
in  a  maid  scramble  to  outbid  each 
other  by  offering  up  U.S.  technology 
in  the  hopes  of  achieving  short-term 
gain.  This  is  a  pattern  we  have  seen 
too  often  and  one  we  caruiot  afford  to 
repeat.  Just  last  week  this  headline  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  "High 
Tech  Firms  Rethinking  Foreign  Ties: 
U.S.  Companies  Worry  that  Partners 
May  Become  Competitors  Later."  Well 
Mr.  President.  I  worry  too.  especially 
when  the  U.S.  Government  is  involved 
in  creating  those  competitors. 

Whatever  we  find  out  about  the 
Korean  Fighter  Program,  and  I  am 
not  prejudgring  this  deal,  it  Is  very  Im- 
portant for  us  to  prevent  the  sort  of 
acrimonious  dispute  that  marked  the 
debate  over  the  FSX  Program  with 
Japan.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  Is 
by  staying  informed,  and  by  making 
our  opinions  luiown  early  in  the  nego- 
tiation process.  That  is  exactly  what 
Senators  Heinz  and  Dixon  have  de- 
signed this  amendment  to  do,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  them  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  Washington  Post  article  to 
which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

High-Tech  Firms  Rethinking  Foreign 
Ties— U.S.  Companies  Worry  That  Part- 
ners May  Become  Competitors  Later 

(By  Ronald  Rosenberg) 
When  Intel  Corp.  sought  additional  pro- 
duction sources  in  the  1970s  for  its  micro- 
processor chips,  it  turned  to  NEC  Corp.  of 
Japan. 

Gordon  Moore,  Intel  chairman  and  co- 
founder  recently  looked  back  on  that  deci- 
sion and  declared  it  shortsighted. 


'It  wfks  good  for  Intel  bad  for  the  national 
Interest,"  said  Moore.  "I  don't  think  we  un- 
derstood what  we  were  doing  at  the  time." 

When  3Com  Corp.  of  SanU  Clara,  Calif., 
acquired  Bridge  Communications  of  Moun- 
tain View.  Calif.,  the  diverBified  South 
Korean  conglomerate  Hyundai  wu  about  to 
make  some  key  electronic  parts  for  Bridge's 
communications  products.  William  Kraus, 
SCom's  chairman,  quickly  canceled  the  deal. 
His  reason:  Hyundai  might  take  the  tech- 
nology and  begin  competing  against  3Com 
in  the  United  States. 

Increasingly,  U.S.  computer  equipment 
and  chip  manufacturers  are  thinking  twice 
about  building  state-of-the-art  products 
overseas  with  foreign  partners  who  might 
use  the  technology  and  become  their  com- 
petitors. 

"We  are  bleeding  our  technology"  away  to 
foreign  competitors,  worries  Jack  Clifford, 
director  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Office  of  Microelectronics  &  Instrumenta- 
tion in  Washington. 

Clifford  recalls  how  history  is  repeating 
itself.  Nearly  25  years  ago.  Sears  Roebuck 
and  Co.  and  Montgomery  Ward  St  Co.  Inc. 
turned  over  television  production  to  the 
Japanese,  who  built  sets  to  U.S.  specifica- 
tions—a strategy  that  effectively  trans- 
ferred some  key  television  manufacturing 
technology  to  the  Orient  and  eventually  led 
the  Japanese  to  dominate  the  consumer 
electronics  industry. 

Nearly  four  years  ago.  Micron  Technolo- 
gy, a  small  U.S.  chipmaker,  turned  to  a 
South  Korean  company  to  build  computer 
memory  chips,  only  to  have  the  overseas 
manufacturer  turn  around  and  build  identi- 
cal memory  chips  under  its  own  name  using 
identical  designs  and  infringing  on  Micron's 
patents. 

Currently,  industry  observers  are  nervous- 
ly watching  Chips  and  Technology  Inc.  of 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  MIPS  Computer  Sys- 
tems Inc.  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  Both  firms 
turned  to  diversified  Japanese  electronics 
companies  to  build  their  latest  computer-on- 
a-chip  sets. 

U.S.  chipmakers.  Clifford  says,  give  away 
critical  American  technology  to  foreigners 
as  part  of  joint  development  and  production 
arrangements.  Often,  they  do  it  naively,  not 
realizing  the  consequences  until  the  over- 
seas partner  suddenly  becomes  a  competi- 
tor. 

If  the  United  States  wants  to  retain  Its 
thin  lead  in  technology,  it  must  rethink  its 
foreign  manufacturing  relationships,  say  a 
growing  cadre  of  government,  academic  and 
industrial  leaders. 

At  issue  is  economic  survival  in  a  fast- 
moving  global  economy  where  both  Japa- 
nese and  European  conglomerates  are  stalk- 
ing innovative  U.S.  companies. 

One  major  Japanese  steel  company  is 
ready  to  spend  more  than  $3  billion  over  the 
next  decade  to  help  American  startup  com- 
panies with  leading  technologies.  Its  eager- 
ness is  just  one  example  of  a  tide  of  foreign 
funders  looking  for  high-tech  targets  in  the 
United  States— a  trend  caused  largely  by 
strong  foreign  currencies  and  a  weak  doUar 
that  makes  buying  into  U.S.  companies  very 
attractive. 

Their  overtures  are  all  but  irresistible  to 
entrepreneurs  in  particular— who  are  at- 
tracted to  long-term  relationship  deals  that 
often  include  overseas  production,  access  to 
foreign  markets  and  low-cost  financing  in 
exchange  for  minority  ownership. 

The  net  result,  say  government  and  aca- 
demic leaders,  is  a  continuing  erosion  of  the 
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U.S.  semiconductor  industry  and.  most   re 
cently.  the  computer  industry. 

•The  U.S.  is  becoming  a  public  service  or- 
ganization for  worldwide  industries:  We  in 
novate  but  others  copy  and  capture  the 
markets, "  says  Charles  H.  Ferguson,  a  pro 
fessor  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology's  Center  for  Technology.  Policy 
and  Industrial  I>evelopment. 

But  others  counter  that  in  a  world  econo- 
my, U.S.  firms  have  no  choice  but  to  work 
with  European  and  Japanese  companies 
Moreover,  large  foreign  companies  often 
provide  higher-quality  production  than 
their  American  counterparts.  Major  U.S. 
manufacturers  also  don't  like  to  cooperate 
with  small  companies,  often  viewing  them 
as  competitive  threats— a  strategy  that 
plays  into  the  hands  of  foreign  firms  that 
jump  at  the  chance  to  work  with  emerginu 
companies. 

"Are  the  Japanese  companies  seeing  some 
thing  that  the  U.S.  firms  are  not  seeing  or 
view  as  less  valuable?  That  is  often  the 
question.  '  said  Richard  K.  Lester,  executive 
director  of  the  MIT  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Productivity  that  recently  released 
"Made  in  America.  " 

That  report  on  how  the  United  State.s 
should  regain  its  productivity  edge  cites  how 
innovative  startup  companies  sell  their  tech 
nology  to  Asian  competitors  and  provide 
market  knowledge  and  even  direct  assist- 
ance. By  comparison,  large  American  firm.s 
are  more  circumspect  about  proprietary  in 
formation. 

Lester  says  the  problem  is  not  whether  a 
Japanese  company  is  buying  into  an  Amen 
can  startup,  but  rather  why  large  US  com 
puter  makers  don't  see  similar  opportuni 
ties. 

'Foreign  ownership  of  our  high-technolo 
gy  companies  is  not  a  critical  issue  com 
pared  to  where  the  design  capability  re- 
sides." argues  Gordon  Bell,  vice  president  of 
research  amd  development  at  Ardent  Com 
puter  Corp.  m  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  who  spent 
23  years  at  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and  pi 
oneered  the  development  of  minicomputers 

Comparing  manufacturing  strategies  of 
Ardent  and  its  chief  competitor.  Stellar 
Computer  Corp.  of  Newton.  Mass..  reveals 
how  far  some  foreign  firms  are  willing  to  go 
to  gain  access  to  U.S.  technology  products 
and  companies. 

Both  Ardent  and  Stellar  are  developers  of 
supercomputer  workstations.  Stellar  manu 
factures  Its  systems  under  a  contract  with 
Texas  Instruments  Inc.  in  Johnson  City. 
Tenn. 

"We  save  a  lot  of  money  without  having 
to  build  a  plant  and  staff  it  under  this  ar 
rangement.  Plus,  as  a  U.S.  manufacturer  we 
are  eligible  for  government-related  con 
tracts,  particularly  classified  military  pro 
grams.  "  said  Ian  Edmonds,  a  cofounder  of 
Stellar  and  vice  president  of  marketing 

Ardent,  by  contrast,  struck  a  deal  with 
Kubota.  a  100-year-old  Japanese  tractor 
company  that  wanted  to  diversify  into  elec 
tronics.  To  get  Ardent's  business,  Kubota 
has  spent  $40  million  on  its  American  ven 
ture  for  a  nearly  40  percent  equity  stake  It 
also  agreed  to  build  a  new  Japanese  produc 
tion  facility  for  Ardent  and  market  the 
equipment  in  Japan,  according  to  Bell. 

"We're  getting  five  times  the  manufactur 
ing  quality  of  a  Sun  workstation.  "  t)oasted 
Ardent's  Bell  at  a  Washington  conference 
on  U.S.  computer  industry  competitiveness 
in  May.  "We  [the  U.S.  companies]  can't 
manufacture  worth  a  damn. 

Bell  insists  there  is  no  technology  transfer 
since  Ardent  controls  the  design  of  its  prod 


ucts  and  had  no  U  S.  manufacturing  exper- 
tise. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  U.S.  high-tech 
loss  would  not  have  happened  if  we.  as  a 
nation,  were  more  attuned  to  the  manufac 
turing  problems  in  the  first  place.  We  just 
don't  have  high-quality  production  com- 
pared to  the  Japanese  " 

At  Stellar.  Edmonds  irvsisLs  Ardent  traded 
away  much  of  its  autonomy  under  the 
Kut>ota  deal  But  if  Stellar  had  not  found 
such  a  good  contract  with  Texas  Instru- 
ments. It  too  would  have  looked  for  overseas 
production,  he  added. 

No  individual  company  would  resist 
going  overseas  if  they  had  a  good  deal,  even 
though  many  of  them  know  they  are  ex- 
porting technology  to  Japan."  said  Ed- 
monds. "Most  U.S.  companies  are  motivated 
first  by  profits  and  will  only  change  if  there 
are  federal  regulations.  " 

Ironically,  while  Edmonds  would  not 
accept  a  Kubota-like  deal.  Stellars  chief  fi- 
nancial backer.  Willijun  Hambrecht.  presi- 
dent of  Hambrecht  &  Quist.  a  San  Francis- 
co venture  capital  firm,  said  he  would  con- 
sider such  an  offer  Like  Gordon  Bell,  he 
does  not  t)elieve  there  is  any  technology 
transfer  under  the  Kutxjla  Ardent  manufac- 
turing arrangement. 

Still,  Hambrecht  acknowledges  that  large 
Japanese  companies  are  looking  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  emerging  US  companies  that 
have  new  technologies.  He  said  he  gets 
three  calls  a  week  from  repre.sentatives  of 
large  Japanese  companies  looking  to  form 

alliances  "  with  US.  ventures. 
They  want  to  establish  long-term  rela- 
tionships and  have  the  slaying  power,"  said 
Hambrecht.  They  seal  their  deals  with 
equity  money  usually  5  to  10  percent  of  a 
company  no  more.  They  don't  want  to  take 
over  companies.  " 

Bill  Kraus.  who  is  both  chairman  of  3Com 
and  the  American  Electronics  Association, 
acknowledges  that  the  Japanese  are  "seri- 
ously eating  their  way  up  the  food  chain.  " 
referring  to  the  1960s  when  they  supplied 
materials,  then  electronic  components,  semi- 
conductor production  equipment  and  now 
both  personal  and  very  large  computers. 
Twenty  years  from  now.  "  warns  Kraus. 

your  children  will  be  dishwashers  in  sushi 
bars  " 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  over  this  amendment.  We  think  it 
is  a  good  amendment  and  intend  to 
recommend  it.s  passage  to  our  col- 
leagues. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Might  I  inquire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  what  is 
the  administration's  position  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr  HEINZ.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr  SYMMS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  my  colleague  respond. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  On  Monday  when  Sena- 
tor Dixon  and  I  introduced  the  bill, 
we  called  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Deputy  Secretary's  office  and  the 
White  House,  Fred  McClure's  shop,  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  any  specific  ob- 
jection of  an  urgent  nature.  We  told 
them  what  our  plans  were.  We  told 


them  I  might  well  offer  this  as  an 
amendment  to  this  legislation. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  in  spite  of  re- 
peated calls  by  my  office,  both  yester- 
day and  today,  we  have  nothing  from 
the  administration.  When  I  learned 
today  that  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  going  to  be  that, 
yes.  they  will  do  some  impact  studies 
but  they  are  not  going  to  make  them 
available  to  us  until  after  this  is  a 
done  deal,  I  decided  that  this  is  no 
time  to  sit  idly  by  unless  we  in  Con- 
gress want  to  yield  our  prerogative  to 
the  executive  branch. 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  deter- 
mine if  the  administration  has  a  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  just  continue.  I  have  to  confess 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  am  probably 
like  most  of  the  Senators  in  this 
Chamber  who  have  not  really  exam- 
ined the  coproduction  proposition 
with  our  good  friends  and  allies,  the 
South  Koreans,  that  is  proposed  here. 
What  does  this  amendment  state? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor asks  a  fair  question,  and  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  him. 

This  amendment  does  not  prevent 
any  negotiation  of  a  memorandum  of 
understanding.  It  simply  says  that 
before  the  Government  may  enter  into 
such  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  some  60  days  to  make  an  examina- 
tion and  then  report  to  us  on  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  going  to  impact 
our  industrial  base,  the  extent  to 
which  the  offset  provisions  have  posi- 
tive or  negative  effects,  and  the  extent 
to  which  sections  824  and  825  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
are  being  followed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  take  it,  then,  the 
intent  is  to  try  to  avoid  what  the  Sena- 
tor felt  was  not  a  good  deal  on  the 
FSX. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  On  the  other  side  of 
that.  I  just  want  to  say  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  enough  of  an  expert  to  in- 
tervene with  what  my  colleagues  are 
trying  to  do  here,  and  I  have  the  high- 
est esteem  for  my  colleagues  who  are 
offering  this  amendment.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  an  amendment  of 
this  importance  really  should  have 
some  hearings  and  let  the  administra- 
tion speak  on  it.  After  all,  it  is  the 
President  who  was  elected  to  conduct 
our  foreign  policy,  and  the  Senate  was 
elected  to  advise  and  consent.  What 
you  are  trying  to  do  is  put  the  cart 
ahead  of  the  horse.  That  is  my  view  as 
a  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  did  not  like  the  PSX 
deal,  I  think  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  against  it.  The  President  thought 
it  was  a  good  deal  for  the  United 
States.  What  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
do  then  is  to  say  you  make  it  more  dif- 
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ficult  to  do  the  same  thing  with  our 
friends  in  South  Korea. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  not  put  that  in- 
terpretation on  what  we  are  doing. 
What  we  are  simply  saying  is  that  the 
administration  cannot  finalize  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  for  a 
total  of  60  days.  At  the  end  of  60  days, 
they  can  do  anything  they  want. 
During  the  60-day  period,  we  are 
asking  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  look  into  three  aspects  of  this  par- 
ticular deal:  Its  effect  on  offsets:  its 
effect  on  our  industrial  base;  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  complying  with  the  fiscal  1989 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
sections  824  and  825.  which  directs 
them  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  those  kinds  of  questions. 

So  we  are  simply  saying,  in  effect  to 
some  people  who  appear  to  be  down  in 
the  bowels  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, that  maybe  Dick  Cheney  and 
Secretary  Baker  have  never  heard  of 
and  do  not  even  know  what  they  are 
doing,  let  us  bring  this  into  the  light 
and  make  sure  that  we  all  understand 
what  it  is  that  is  out  there.  Let  us 
make  sure  this  is  not  just  some  kind  of 
basement  deal  to  save  the  Defense  De- 
partment a  few  pennies  in  the  defense 
budget  while  we  are  crippling  our  in- 
dustrial base  or  the  aerospace  industry 
in  the  future.  Let  us  bring  the  details 
to  light. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  said  and  I  think  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

I  might  just  say  here  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  having  a  whole  new  era  of 
aviation.  We  have  developed  the 
Stealth  technology  in  this  country. 
Stealth  fighters.  Stealth  bombers  that 
are  already  now  becoming  known  to 
people  that  we  have  this  capability,  a 
completely  new  leading  edge  technolo- 
gy. That  is  not  the  technology  that  we 
are  talking  about  here  for  our  friends 
in  South  Korea  to  help  coproduce  an 
aircraft  for  their  own  defense. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
the  South  Koreans  are  one  country  in 
this  world  that  lives  on  a  border  with  a 
country  that  if  the  dictator  of  that 
country  decides  he  wants  to  go  to  war 
tomorrow  morning,  there  is  no  one  to 
counter  his  decision,  and  they  can  do 
it.  And  that  is  North  Korea.  Kim  II- 
song.  It  is  a  hard,  tough  dictatorship 
that  does  pose  a  threat  to  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  the  people  in  South 
Korea. 

I  guess  my  opposition  to  this  propo- 
sition on  the  surface  is  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  be  doing  things  here  that 
discourage  our  good  friends  from 
South  Korea.  We  hear  about  burden 
sharing.  I  think  we  should  be  encour- 
aging them  to  help  with  their  own  de- 
fenses so  that  they  are  strong. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Will  my  friend  from 
Idaho  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Idaho,  does  he  understand  this  is 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution?  It  is 
not  binding. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes;  it  is  a  not  a  formal 
resolution  to  be  debated  heatedly  for 
many  days  as  the  FSX  resolution. 

May  I  say  further  to  my  colleague, 
we  have  bipartisan  sponsorship  on 
both  sides,  including  the  distinguished 
ranking  member.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  all  day  long  and  part  of 
yesterday.  I  did  talk  to  Dick  Cheney  at 
one  time  yesterday  about  this  issue.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  anything  secre- 
tive about  it.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  harmful  about  it.  In  time, 
maybe  we  will  get  to  the  question 
where  we  will  debate  this.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  at  this 
time.  I  assure  my  colleague  I  do  not 
think  it  does  any  harm. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  think  I  made  my  point:  as  long  as  we 
are  not  doing  anything  that  will  be 
binding  at  this  time,  then  it  will  give 
other  Senators  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine this  issue. 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  very  active  on  this  issue.  Some  of 
us  disagreed  on  the  PSX  which  I  think 
is  certainly  every  Senator's  right,  and 
I  respect  that  right.  But  I  do  think  we 
need  to  be  not  so  concerned. 

I  will  just  say  in  closing  that  I  am 
not  concerned  about  the  United  States 
of  America  not  being  able  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  cutting  edge  of  modem 
technology  if  we  will  just  be  optimistic 
and  look  to  the  future  and  go  to  the 
future  as  our  charge  should  be,  I 
think.  If  we  do  that.  I  think  we  will 
find  that  we  will  always  be  ahead.  We 
were  first  to  the  Moon  and.  hopefully, 
we  will  go  back  and  go  on  further  and 
be  able  to  lead  this  world  in  modem 
aviation  and  not  have  to  fear  competi- 
tion from  some  of  our  best  trading 
partners  in  the  world. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  305)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

AKENDKENT  NO.  306 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  Mr.  Brad- 


ley and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wish 
to  lay  aside  the  pending  amendments? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  lay  aside  the  pending  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  for  Mr.  Bradley,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  306. 

Mr.  F*ELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  after  section  914  in  S.  1160.  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act  a  new  sec- 
tion, entitled  'FUTURE  OP  HONG 
KONG  "  or  insert  as  section  910(c).  entitled 
"REPORT  ON  FUTURE  OF  HONG 
KONG". 

SEC.      . 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  to 
Congress  no  later  than  January  1,  1990. 
about  the  implications  of  the  June  3-4 
crackdown  by  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  against  prodemoc- 
racy  demonstrations  in  Beijing  for  the  re- 
version of  Hong  Kong  to  PRC  sovereignty 
in  1997,  and  atwut  the  way  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  work  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Hong  Kong,  and  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  region  to  ensure  the 
democratic  rights  of  the  people  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  general  political  and  econom- 
ic sUbility  of  the  territory,  after  such  rever- 
sion. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
noncontroversial  amendment  cleared 
by  both  sides. 

The  concern  of  the  Senate  about 
Hong  Kong's  future  status  was  ex- 
pressed last  Friday  when  the  Senate 
passed  the  China  sanctions  package. 
This  amendment  further  asks  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  report  on  the  impli- 
cations of  current  developments  in 
China  for  Hong  Kong's  future. 

The  reversion  of  Hong  Kong  to 
China's  control  after  1997  without  suf- 
ficient safeguards  for  democratic 
rights  is  of  considerable  concern  to  all 
of  us. 

I  would  ask  imanimous  consent  to  be 
added  to  this  amendment  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  want  to  add  here  that 
this  amendment  is  being  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  306)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PET  J.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  307 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  I  submit  &n  amendment 
and  sisk  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. It  has  been  cleared  by  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  the  pending  amend- 
ments are  set  aside. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
consider  until  we  finish  these  few 
amendments  that  the  amendments, 
the  pending  amendments  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Helms],  for  Mr.  Stevens,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  307. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amend  Title  I  by  inserting  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  governing  liability  for 
potential  oil  spills  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
international  contingency  plans. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 

<  1 )  Canada  has  discovered  commercial 
quantities  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  Amalagak  of 
the  Northwest  Territory: 

(2)  Canada  is  currently  exploring  alterna 
tives  for  transporting  the  oil  from  the  Ama 
lagak  field  to  markets  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East; 

(3)  One  of  the  options  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment IS  exploring  involves  transship 
ment  of  oil  from  the  Amalagak  field  across 
the  Beaufort  Sea  to  tankers  which  would 
transport  the  oil  overseas; 

(4)  The  tankers  would  traverse  the  Amen 
can  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  through  the 
Beaufort  Sea  into  the  Chukchi  Sea  and 
then  through  the  Bering  Straits: 

(5)  These  waters  serve  as  the  kitchen  table 
for  Alaska's  native  people  providing  them 
with  sustenance  in  the  form  of  walrus,  seals, 
fish,  and  whales; 

(6)  The  Beaufort  and  Chukchi  Seas  pro- 
vide important  habitat  for  the  bowhead 
whale,  the  lifeblood  of  the  Eskimo  people  of 
Alaska; 

(7)  An  oil  spill  m  the  Arctic  Ocean,  if  not 
properly  dealt  with,  could  have  significant 
impacts  on  the  indigenous  people  of  Alas 
ka's  North  Slope: 

(8)  The  Canadian  Arctic  Waters  Pollution 
Act  limits  recovery  of  damages  incurred  a-s  a 
result  of  offshore  exploration  or  develop- 
ment to  $C40  million  and  does  not  apply 
west  of  141  degrees  latitude; 

(9)  The  Canadian  government  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  all  companies  h 
censed  to  drill  in  the  Canadian  Beaufort 
mandating  liability  to  United  States  claim 
ants  for  damages  suffered  west  of  141  de- 


grees latitude,  but  that  liability  is  limited  to 
$C20  million: 

(10)  There  is  no  international  agreement 
in  effect  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  outlining  legal  liability  in  the  event 
of  an  oil  spill; 

(11)  There  are  no  international  contingen- 
cy plans  involving  our  two  governments  gov- 
erning containment  and  clean-up  of  an  oil 
spill  in  the  Arctic  Ocean:  and 

(12)  There  is  no  pool  of  money  immediate- 
ly available  to  mitigate  the  impact  of  an  oil 
spill  or  to  reimburse  the  people  of  the 
North  Slope  for  any  losses  they  might 
suffer  in  the  event  of  an  oil  spill  in  Canadi- 
an waters  or  by  a  Canadian  tanker. 

(b)  Negotiations.— The  Congress  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Republic  of  Canada  to  begin  negotia- 
tions on  a  treaty  dealing  with  the  complex 
questions  of  recovery  of  damages,  contin- 
gency plans,  and  coordinated  actions  in  the 
event  of  an  oil  spill  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  a 
tanker  accident  during  the  shipment  of  oil 
by  .sea. 

(C)  Report.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  his  efforts  toward  this  end 
no  later  than  January  1.  1990. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  I  said  earlier,  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides.  It  has  to  do  with 
Alaska  oil  Of  course.  Senator  Stevens 
has  a  particular  interest  in  that. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  calls  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Foreign  Minister  of 
Canada  to  begin  negotiations  on  a 
treaty  to  ensure  coordinated  actions  in 
the  event  of  a  future  oilspill  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  or  a  tanker  accident 
during  the  shipment  of  oil  by  sea. 

This  amendment,  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  just  pointed  out, 
has  been  cleared  by  both  sides.  It  is  an 
excellent  amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
menf  If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  307)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  308 

tPurpo.se  To  establish  a  policy  toward 
human  rights  abuses  in  Romania! 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
F*ell1,  for  Mr  Lautenberg.  for  himself.  Mr 
Pressler.  Mr  DeConi  ini.  Mr  Wilson,  and 
Mr  Helms,  propo.ses  an  amendment  num 
bered  308. 


Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  'Miscellaneous"  Title  of 
the  bill,  add  the  following  new  section: 

SE<  .         POLICY  TOWARD  Hl'MAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES 
IN  ROMANIA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  human  rights  abuses  in  Romania,  par- 
ticularly the  abuse  of  the  ethnic  Hungarian 
minority,  have  increased  in  the  last  year; 

(2)  President  Ceausescu  is  now  carrying 
out  his  plans  to  obliterate  as  many  as  half 
of  the  country's  13.000  rural  villages  and 
force  the  resettlement  of  the  families  in 
agro-industrial  centers  without  proper 
plumbing  facilities; 

(3)  family  homesteads,  churches,  and  syn- 
agogues, traditional  folk  architecture  and 
private  sources  of  scarce  food  are  being  sys- 
tematically destroyed; 

(4)  the  collectivization  has  had  a  particu- 
larly bad  impact  on  the  nation  s  ethnic  mi- 
norities, particularly  its  Hungarian  minori- 
ty, who  suffer  the  loss  not  only  of  their 
homes,  but  also  of  their  centuries-old  ethnic 
communities  because  of  collectivization; 

(5)  recent  Helsinki  Watch  report  cited  Ro- 
mania's Hungarian  minorities  as  victims  of  a 
government  campaign  to  end  their  separate 
cultural  identity; 

(6)  tens  of  thousands  of  Romanians,  pre- 
dominantly ethnics  Hungarians,  have  fled 
into  neighboring  Hungary,  because  of  the 
persecution  in  Romania; 

(7)  in  March,  in  response  to  the  worsening 
situation  in  Romania,  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  appoint  a  special  rapporteur 
to  investigate  the  human  rights  situation 
there: 

(8)  even  Romania's  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
refuse  to  support  it  on  this  question: 

(9)  Hungary  cosponsored  the  United  Na- 
tions action  while  the  Soviet  Union.  East 
Germany,  and  Bulgaria  abstained  from 
voting:  France  recalled  its  Ambassador  from 
Romania,  and  Portugal  and  Denmark  closed 
their  embassies  in  Romania:  and  Belgium. 
Switzerland,  and  the  European  Parliament 
have  passed  resolutions  condemning  Roma- 
nia human  rights  abuses; 

1 10)  West  Germany  has  cancelled  econom- 
ic meetings  with  Romania  and  scientific  co- 
operation programs  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; France  recalled  its  Ambassador  from 
Romania  and  cancelled  a  scheduled  econom- 
ic meeting;  and  Britain,  France,  and  West 
Germany  have  frozen  all  high  level  govem- 
ment-to-government  contacts: 

(11)  although  Congress  suspended  Most- 
Favored- Nat  ion  trading  status  for  Romania 
in  1987.  the  situation  has  gotten  worse: 

(12)  this  past  spring.  Romanian  President 
Ceausescu  announced  that  Romania  has 
repaid  its  foreign  debt,  yet  the  austerity 
program  shows  no  sign  of  abating  and  the 
Romanian  Government  has  exported  food 
even  as  Romanian  store  shelves  have  lain 
bare,  at  the  expense  of  the  Romanian  peo- 
ples  well-being;  and 

(14)  the  worsening  situation,  plus  the 
strong  reaction  of  the  world  community, 
mean  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  consider  all  available  policy  options 
to  address  Romania's  continuing  human 
rights  abuses. 

(b»  Policy— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con 
gress  that  — 
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( 1 )  the  United  States  should  prohibit  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  Ro- 
manian meat,  meat  products,  and  wine  until 
such  time  as  the  Romanian  Government 
ceases  to  withhold  food  particularly  meat 
from  the  Romanian  people  and  improves 
significantly  its  domestic  human  rights 
records:  and  that 

(2)  the  United  States  should  vigorously 
protest,  at  all  international  conferences  and 
forums,  Romania's  human  rights  abuses 
and,  particularly,  its  abuses  of  the  ethnic 
Hungarian  minority. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  State 
should  make  a  study  of  what  additional  dip- 
lomatic and  trade  sanctions  could  t>e  im- 
posed on  Romania,  and  should  specifically 
consider,  evaluate,  and  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  within  60  days 
from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  on  the 
advisability  of  taking  the  following  actions: 

(A)  Instituting  a  boycott  on  food  exports 
coming  from  Romania  to  the  United  States. 

(B)  Prohibiting  service  of  any  kind  by  the 
Romanian  state  airline,  Tarom,  or  any  air- 
craft owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Roma- 
nia, except  for  humanitarian  reasons; 

(C)  calling  for  continued  inquiries  by  the 
United  Nations  and  other  appropriate  inter- 
national bodies  into  the  status  of  religious 
and  human  rights  in  Romania,  including 
the  sponsorship  of  resolutions  therein  on 
the  topic; 

(D)  Severely  limiting  the  number  of  Ro- 
manian government  employees  and  depend- 
ents who  can  visit  the  United  States  for  any 
purpose  except  to  seek  political  asylum: 

(E)  Additional  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  products  from  Romania  of  any  kind, 
except  for  opposition  political  literature  or 
religious  articles, 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  culmination  of  work 
by  Senators  Lautenberg,  Pressler, 
and  DeConcini,  who  all  plaimed  to 
propose  amendments  to  aiddress  the 
human  rights  abuses  in  Romania 

This  amendment,  which  I  offer  on 
behalf  of  these  three  Senators,  boils 
down  their  respective  amendments 
into  a  single  package.  I  understand 
this  amendment  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI,  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Lautenberg  and 
Senator  Pressler  we  have  put  forward 
an  amendment  to  require  the  State 
Department  to  review  human  rights  in 
Romania  and  to  recommend  courses  of 
action  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. I  personally  feel  one  course  of 
action  should  be  a  ban  on  United 
States  imports  of  Romanian  meat 
products  until  the  Romanian  regime 
ceases  its  policy  of  withholding  food 
from  the  Romanian  people. 

Decades  of  financial  misplanning 
and  inefficient  industrial  development 
have  led  to  the  dire  condition  of  the 
Romanian  economy,  making  it  the 
poorest  in  Europe  after  Albania. 

The  Government  has  implemented  a 
severe  austerity  program  as  it  has 
repaid  its  foreign  debts  at  a  swift  rate 
and  pursued  a  drastic  modernization 
program.  It  has  exported  food  even  as 


Romanian  store  shelves  have  lain 
bare.  It  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  Romanian  people's  well-being. 

This  past  spring,  Romanian  Presi- 
dent Ceausescu  announced  that  Roma- 
nia has  repaid  its  foreign  debt.  But  the 
austerity  program  shows  no  sign  of 
abating. 

Nor  does  the  regime's  policy  of  re- 
pression show  any  softening.  Over 
20.000  refugees  have  fled  from  Roma- 
nia to  Hungary  over  the  past  year  and 
a  half;  others  have  sought  to  take 
refuge  in  Yugoslavia,  and  even  in  Bul- 
garia, 

The  six  former  party  leaders  who 
signed  a  courageous  open  appeal  call- 
ing on  the  Romanian  regime  to  ob- 
serve its  Helsinki  commitments  and 
enter  into  a  constructive  dialog  with 
the  Romanian  people  remain  isolated, 
under  house  arrest,  and  subject  to  con- 
stant interrogations. 

Three  journalists  and  a  typesetter 
have  been  incarcerated  since  January 
on  suspicion  of  preparing  a  critical 
manifesto.  The  Romanian  Govern- 
ment has  rejected  all  inquiries  as  to 
their  condition  and  whereabouts. 

Outspoken  dissident  Doina  Cornea 
remains  under  house  arrest. 

Baptist  Nestor  Popescu  languishes  in 
a  psychiatric  institution  despite  doc- 
tors' reports  that  he  is  mentally  fit. 

The  regime  continues  its  policy  of 
assimilating  the  country's  minorities, 
steadily  chipping  away  at  their  oppor- 
tunities to  maintain  and  nurture  their 
cultures. 

The  United  States  imports  only 
paltry  amounts  of  Romanian  meat.  In 
1987.  the  United  States  imported  16 
million  dollars'  worth  of  Romanian 
pork.  In  1988.  it  imported  9.5  million 
dollars'  worth.  In  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year,  it  imported  $1.7  million  of 
pork  and  $430,000  of  other  meats  and 
meat  products. 

Yet  as  long  as  the  Romanian  people 
cannot  obtain  meat— meat  that  is 
raised  in  their  own  country— we  have 
no  business  purchasing  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  ban  on  imports  of 
Romanian  meat  would  be  a  symbolic 
gesture  of  solidarity  with  the  belea- 
guered Romanian  people.  It  would 
take  nothing  away  from  them  except, 
perhaps,  a  feeling  of  isolation  and 
hopelessness. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  aimed  at  the  Romanian 
dictatorship.  Like  many  Senators,  I 
was  disgrusted  recently  when  Soviet 
President  Gorbachev  was  photo- 
graphed embracing  and  kissing  Roma- 
nia's long-time  dictator,  Nicholae 
Ceausescu. 

The  amendment,  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  combined  efforts  of  Sena- 
tors Lautenberg,  DeConcini,  and 
myself,  is  aimed  at  the  complete  un- 
willingness of  the  Romanian  regime  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  improved  reli- 
gious and  human  rights  for  its  citizens. 
I  must  say  parenthetically,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, that  when  government  has  the 
power  to  grant  rights,  it  also  has  the 
power  to  deprive  them.  That  is  why  a 
concept  central  to  our  own  constitu- 
tional development— that  our  rights 
come  from  God— is  so  basic. 

Romania  is  in  the  business  of  tyran- 
ny. In  the  past  few  years,  while  Mr. 
Gorbachev  has  been  running  his  prop- 
aganda campaign  to  make  the  West 
think  he  is  becoming  warm  and 
cuddly.  Romania's  Ceausescu  has  been 
going  in  completely  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  West  flirted  with  Romania  in 
the  1970's.  Wishful  thinkers  were  con- 
vinced that  reform  and  kindness, 
along  with  a  more  open  system,  were 
breaking  out  in  that  country.  One 
prominent  Romanian  defector.  Mr. 
Pacepa.  has  noted  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
probably  learned  a  lesson  from 
Ceausescu  about  how  to  wrap  the 
West  around  his  finger. 

We  have  learned  much  in  the  recent 
past  about  the  truth  in  Romania. 
Much  of  the  best  information  came 
from  the  outstanding  former  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Romania,  Dr.  Fim- 
derburk. 

We  know  now  that  Romania  has 
been  helping  Libya  build  its  poison  gas 
plant  at  Rabta.  Romania  also  has  been 
lending  Libya  chemical  weapons. 

We  know  that  Romania  has  literally 
been  selling  its  citizens  to  get  hard 
currency— especially  Jews  and  ethnic 
Germans. 

We  know  now  that  Romania  has 
been  expelling  its  citizens  of  Hungari- 
an background  in  order  to  eliminate 
diversity  and  preclude  dissent  in  that 
country. 

Even  more  recently,  Romania  has 
decided  to  take  further  inhuman  steps 
to  wipe  out  village  life.  The  dictator- 
ship will  accomplish  this  by  bulldozing 
rural  villages  and  moving  people 
against  their  will  into  urban  apart- 
ment houses  where  they  can  be 
watched  and  indoctrinated. 

In  the  process  of  smashing  tradition- 
al Romanian  culture  and  life,  Mr, 
President,  the  number  one  enemy  of 
the  tyranny  is  religious  belief  and 
practice.  In  addition  to  destroying  vil- 
lages, the  tanks  and  earthmovers  are 
crushing  churches,  synagogues,  and 
monasteries. 

Certain  people  can  get  out  of  Roma- 
nia in  addition  to  people  of  Hungarian 
background.  They  are  the  unwanted 
potential  dissenters  and  people  who 
are  described  officially  as  parasites  tie- 
cause  they  cannot  hold  their  own  to 
create  a  more  prosperous  socialist  Ro- 
mania. 

While  in  some  ways  we  can  rejoice 
that  the  dictator  is  letting  some  of  his 
victims  out  of  the  country,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recall  that  nobody  leaves  the 
country  without  Ceausescu's  permis- 
sion. Period. 
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Our  amendment  welcomes  those 
who  seek  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States.  But  more  important,  it 
recalls  that  most  Romanians  are  held 
prisoner  in  their  own  country— as  is 
the  case  in  the  rest  of  the  Communist 
world. 

People  who  leave  are  chosen  by  the 
government,  but  what  about  those 
who  carmot  leave— those  left  behind? 

Ceausescu  has  proposed  to  build  a 
fence  to  prevent  Romanians  from  get- 
ting out  of  their  country  on  their  own. 
Believe  it  or  not.  even  the  Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Commission  took  note 
of  this  violation  of  human  freedom 
There  has  been  some  small  indication 
that  the  Romanian  regime  may  be 
giving  the  fence  a  second  thought. 
The  Senate  must  be  crystal  clear 
about  our  thoughts  on  this  important 
question. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
must  do  something  to  express  its  ab- 
horrence of  the  illegitimate  Commu- 
nist Romanian  regime. 

First,  the  President  should  report  on 
a  regular  basis  about  the  practices 
that  have  made  life  in  Romania  such  a 
horror.  This  should  be  easy  for  him  to 
do,  especially  since  he  has  positive  al 
tematives.  Moreover,  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

But  we  must  go  beyond  a  report. 
The  amendment  lists  possible  actions 
the  President  should  take  in  order  to 
demonstrate  United  States  abhorrence 
of  the  abuse  of  religious  rights  and 
human  liberty  in  Romania  in  the 
event  the  situation  does  not  improve. 

The  President  is  not  required  to 
impose  each  or  any  of  these  provi 
sions.  He  may  find  other  powerful 
ways  to  demonstrate  his  deep  passion 
for  people  forced  to  live  under  commu- 
nism. I  urge  him  to  be  both  tough  and 
irmovative. 

Certainly  the  provisions  listed  in  the 
amendment  are  reasonable — even  fa- 
miliar—to Senators. 

I  would  add  that,  in  addition  to  en- 
couraging entry  of  Romanians  who 
seek  political  exile,  the  United  States 
should  encourage  the  importation  of 
anti-Ceausescu  literature  and  religious 
articles  before  they  are  destroyed  by 
this  corrupt  and  heartless  regime. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
and  express  my  gratitude  to  Senator 
Lautenberg  for  working  with  me  on  it. 
Senator  DeConcini  and  Senator 
Wilson  also  contributed  to  the  final 
product,  and  I  thank  them,  too,  for 
helping  to  make  this  fine  statement  on 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Roma- 
nia. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  directs  that  the 
United  States  vigorously  protest 
human  rights  abuses  of  ethnic  Hun- 
garians in  Romania  at  all  available 
international  forums  and  conferences. 
It  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  prohibit 
the  importation  into  the  United  States 


of  Romanian  meat  and  meat  products 
until  such  time  as  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment ceases  to  withhold  food  from 
the  Romanian  people.  It  also  directs 
the  State  Department  to  study  and 
evaluate  what  trade  and  diplomatic 
sanctions  could  be  imposed  by  the 
United  States  on  Romania  for  its  con- 
tinuing human  rights  abuses,  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  within  60  days 
on  which  of  these  possible  sanctions 
makes  sense  for  the  United  States  at 
this  juncture. 

As  part  of  that  study,  it  directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  specifically  con- 
.sider  the  advisability  of  taking  the  fol- 
lowing actions.  First,  instituting  a  boy- 
cott of  food  exports  coming  from  Ro- 
mania to  the  United  States:  second, 
prohibiting  service  of  any  kind  by  the 
Romanian  state  airline,  Tarom,  or  any 
aircraft  owned  or  controlled,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  Romania,  except  for 
humanitarian  reasons;  third,  calling 
for  full  inquiries  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  appropriate  interna- 
tional bodies  into  the  status  of  reli- 
gious and  human  rights  in  Romania, 
including  the  sponsorship  of  resolu- 
tions on  the  topic;  fourth,  severely 
limiting  the  number  of  Romanian 
Government  employees  and  depend- 
ents who  can  visit  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose  except  to  seek  politi- 
cal asylum,  and  fifth,  additional  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  prod- 
ucts from  Romania  of  any  kind,  except 
for  opposition  political  literature  or  re- 
ligious articles. 

Human  rights  abuses  in  Romania, 
particularly  the  abuse  of  the  ethnic 
Hungarian  minority,  have  increased  in 
the  last  year.  President  Ceausescu  is 
now  carrying  out  his  plans  to  obliter- 
ate as  many  as  half  of  the  country's 
13,000  rural  villages  and  force  the  re- 
settlement of  the  families  in  agroin- 
dustrial  centers  without  proper  plumb- 
ing facilities.  Family  homesteads, 
churches,  and  synagogues,  traditional 
folk  architecture  and  private  sources 
of  scarce  food  are  being  systematically 
destroyed.  The  collectivization  has 
had  a  particularly  bad  impact  on  the 
nation's  ethnic  minorities,  particularly 
Its  Hungarian  minority,  who  suffer 
the  loss  not  only  of  their  homes,  but 
also  their  centuries-old  ethnic  commu- 
nities because  of  the  collectivization. 

A  recent  Helsinki  Watch  report  cited 
Romania's  Hungarian  minorities  as 
victims  of  a  government  campaign  to 
end  their  separate  cultural  identity. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Romanians,  pre- 
dominantly ethnic  Hungarians,  have 
fled  into  neighboring  Hungary,  be- 
cause of  the  persecution  in  Romania. 

In  March,  in  response  to  the  worsen- 
ing situation  in  Romania,  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  appoint  a 
special  rapporteur  to  investigate  the 
human  rights  situation  there. 

Even  Romania's  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
refuse   to   support    her.    Hungary   co- 


sponsored  the  resolution  while  the 
Soviet  Union,  East  Germany,  and  Bul- 
garia abstained  from  voting. 

Western  European  countries  have 
reacted  strongly  to  the  situation  in 
Romania.  Portugal  and  Denmark 
closed  their  embassies  there.  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  the  European  Parlia- 
ment have  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning Romanian  human  rights 
abuses.  Germany  has  canceled  eco- 
nomic meetings  with  Romania  and  sci- 
entific cooperation  programs  between 
the  two  countries.  France  recalled  its 
Ambassador  from  Romania,  and  can- 
celled a  scheduled  economic  meeting. 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany  have 
frozen  all  high  level  government  to 
government  contacts. 

Although  Congress  suspended  most- 
favored-nation  trading  status  for  Ro- 
mania in  1987,  the  situation  has 
gotten  worse.  That  fact,  plus  the 
strong  reaction  of  the  world  communi- 
ty, mean  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  consider  all  available 
policy  options  to  address  Romania's 
continuing  human  rights  abuses.  This 
amendment,  by  directing  the  State  De- 
partment to  study  all  available  diplo- 
matic and  economic  options  for  pres- 
sure on  Romania,  will  force  a  reconsid- 
eration of  our  policy  toward  that  coun- 
try. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  swiftly  ap- 
prove this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Wilson  would  like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment,  and  so  would  I.  So  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of  us 
be  added  as  cosporusors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  308)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  309 

I  Purpose   To  express  the  Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Repubhc  of  China  should  release  all  polit- 
ical prisoners  including  Yang  Wei) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 

that  it  be  immediately  considered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   North   Carolina   [Mr. 

Helms),    for   himself   and   Mr.   DeConcini, 

proposed  an  amendment  numbered  309. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 
S«.     .  Yamc  Wei. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Yang  Wei,  a  Chinese  national,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  from  1983  until 
he  received  his  Masters  of  Science  degree  in 
microbiology  in  1986: 

(2)  On  January  11,  1987,  while  still  an  offi- 
cial student  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
Yang  Wei  was  arrested  by  the  Shanghai 
Public  Security  Bureau. 

(3)  After  being  held  without  charge  for 
almost  a  year.  Yang  Wei  was  sentenced  to 
two  years  in  a  labor  camp  for  participating 
in  the  Chinese  Alliance  for  Democracy. 

(4)  Yang  Wei  has  been  rearrested  and 
again  charged  with  participation  in  the  Chi- 
nese Alliance  for  Democracy. 

(5)  Yang  Wei  has  not  committed  any 
crime  under  United  States  or  Chinese  law: 
and 

(6)  Officials  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  are  conducting  a  campaign  of  repres- 
sion against  those,  such  as  Yang  Wei.  who 
only  aspire  to  freedom  and  democracy  in 
their  homeland. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  should 
immediately  release  all  political  prisoners 
including  Yang  Wei:  and 

(2)  the  leadership  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  should  take  all  necessary  steps 
toward  establishing  a  democratic  society, 
with  a  free  and  open  political  system  that 
will  protect  the  essential  human  rights  of 
all  people  living  within  that  country. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  brings  further  news  of  the 
spiraling  campaign  of  repression  in 
China.  University  of  Arizona  student 
Yang  Wei  has  been  rearrested  in  his 
home  city  of  Shanghai.  According  to 
news  reports,  Mr.  Yang  is  charged 
with  demagogical  propaganda  for 
counter-revolutionary  ends. 

Yang  Wei  is  not  unknown  to  this 
body.  During  1987  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
and  I  repeatedly  brought  his  case 
before  the  Senate.  We  were  joined  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Mr.  Pell.  We  explained  that  Mr.  Yang 
had  returned  to  Shanghai  to  get  mar- 
ried and  was  arrested  before  he  could 
return.  He  was  accused  of  distributing 
pro-democracy  literature.  "Free  Yang 
Wei"  became  a  rallying  cry  for  Chi- 
nese students  in  the  United  States. 

We  can  see  now  that  the  arrest  of 
Yang  Wei  in  1987  was  nothing  more 
than  a  preview  to  the  nationwide 
crackdown  sweeping  China  in  1989. 
Thousands,  perhaps  tens  of  thou- 
sands, are  being  swept  up  in  the  net- 
workers,  students,  writers,  journalists, 
and  ordinary  people  who  longed  to  be 
free. 

Just  3  weeks  before  the  June  4  mas- 
sacre, I  had  the  honor  of  introducing 


Mr,  Yang's  wife  to  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  the  Honorable  Richard 
Solomon,  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  he 
could  quickly  arrange  for  her  to  be  re- 
united in  freedom  with  her  husband. 
It  is  clear  that  will  not  happen  soon. 

In  1987  this  Senate  spoke  on  Yang 
Wei's  behalf  and  we  did  so  on  the 
predecessor  of  the  very  bill  we  have 
before  us,  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill.  At  the  very  least  we 
have  an  obligation  to  speak  again  and 
this  amendment  does  so. 

AIUIEST  OF  YANG  WEI 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  outraged  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, in  continuing  its  wave  of  repres- 
sion against  the  Chinese  people,  has 
arrested  Yang  Wei.  As  you  will  recall, 
Yang  Wei  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  in  1986  with  a  masters 
degree  in  microbiology.  He  was  origi- 
nally arrested  on  January  11,  1986  by 
the  Shanghai  Public  Security 
Bureau— while  he  was  still  an  official 
University  of  Arizona  student.  He  was 
held  without  charge  for  nearly  a  year 
and  then  sentenced  to  2  years  in  a 
labor  camp  for  participating  in  the 
Chinese  Alliance  for  Democracy  and 
was  only  released  this  past  January. 

Now,  in  the  government's  crackdown 
against  the  unarmed  pro-democracy 
demonstrators  and  others  who  have 
worked  for  the  expansion  of  civil 
rights  and  liberties  for  the  Chinese 
people,  Yang  Wei  has  been  arrested 
once  again.  Those  closest  to  him  are 
fearful  for  his  safety.  Indeed,  people 
who  embrace  democracy  the  world 
over  are  fearful  for  the  personal 
safety  of  all  those  people  who  have 
been  detained  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Helms  in  offering  this  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  immediate  release  of  Yang 
Wei  and  all  other  political  prisoners 
now  held  by  Chinese  officials.  I  join 
my  Senate  colleagues  in  calling  once 
again  upon  the  leadership  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  toward  establishing  a 
democratic  society  and  toward  respect- 
ing the  human  rights  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  l)Oth 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  recommend  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  309)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


amendment  no.  310 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  I  offer  this 
technical  amendment  to  title  II  of  the 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden].  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
F>ell],  for  Mr.  Biden,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  310. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  94.  line  19,  after  "cancella- 
tion" Insert  "or  redemption". 

(2)  On  page  95,  line  1,  change  ",  and"  to 
"or". 

(3)  On  page  95,  line  14,  after  'cancelled  " 
insert  "or  redeemed". 

(4)  On  page  95,  starting  on  line  16,  strike 
the  language  of  (b)  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  a  grantee  (or  any  subgrantee)  of  the 
grants  referred  to  in  section  (a)  may  retain, 
without  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  without  further  appro- 
priation by  Congress,  interest  earned  on  the 
proceeds  of  any  resulting  debt-for-nature 
exchange  pending  the  disbursements  of 
such  proceeds  and  interest  for  approved 
program  purposes,  which  may  include  the 
establishment  of  an  endowment,  the  Income 
of  which  is  used  for  such  purposes." 

(5)  On  page  98,  line  13,  after  "that"  insert 
"an  agreement  has  been  reached  to  cancel". 
On  line  14,  strike  "has  been  cancelled".  On 
line  14,  strike  "the"  and  insert  "an". 

(6)  On  page  99,  starting  on  line  20,  strike 
the  language  of  (c)(2)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  grantee  (or  any  subgrantee)  of 
the  grants  referred  to  in  section  (a)  may 
retain,  without  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  without  further  ap- 
propriation by  Congress,  interest  earned  on 
the  proceeds  of  any  resulting  debt-for- 
nature  exchange  pending  the  disbursements 
of  such  proceeds  and  interest  for  approved 
program  puiposes,  which  may  include  the 
establishment  of  an  endowment,  the  income 
of  which  is  used  for  such  purposes." 

Mr.  PELL.  This  amendment  has 
been  cleared,  as  I  understand  it,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  recommend 
its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  310)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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AMENDMINT  NO.  3  1  1 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  authorization  for 
Radio  Marti  by  $700,000  with  a  concurrent 
increase  of  $700,000  in  the  overall  authori 
zation  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency ) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 

of  Senator  Mack  and  myself. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   North   Carolina   [Mr 

Helms],  for  Mr.  Mack  (for  himself  and  Mr 

Hklms).  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

311. 

Mr.    HEILMS.   Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  55.  line  4.  strike  $181,724,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $182,424,000 

On  page  55.  line  10.  strike  $12,000,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$12,700,000". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  to  increase  the  amount 
available  for  Radio  Marti  by  $700,000. 
for  a  total  of  $12.7  million,  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  would  accordingly 
recommend  its  adoption. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree 
ing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  311)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMDiDMEITT  NO.  3  1  2 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 
Pell]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
312. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex 
change  Act  and  Related  Materials,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  section 
112(aK8)  following  the  word  ■degree"  and 
preceding  the  :"  the  following:  or  through 
other  programs  designed  to  promote  contact 
t>etween  the  young  peoples  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Eastern  Euro 
pean  countries" 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Education- 
al and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  and  re- 
lated materials  and,  within  that  act, 
the  Samantha  Smith  Youth  Exchange 
Program. 

For  my  colleagues  information,  the 
Samantha  Smith  Program  was  created 
to  promote  contact  between  the  youth 
of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Eastern  European  countries.  My 
amendment  is  designed  to  broaden  the 
types  of  programs  that  can  be  includ- 
ed within  the  Samantha  Smith  Pro- 
gram. 

As  we  witness  the  changes  in  Poland. 
Hungary,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  merit  of  seeking  to  increase 
the  exposure  of  youth  in  those  coun- 
tries to  the  ideas,  hopes,  and  aspira- 
tions of  youth  here  in  the  United 
States.  My  amendment  would  expand 
the  opportunities  for  this  sort  of  com- 
munication through  programs  such  as 
television  bridges,"  or  letter  ex- 
changes such  as  Pen  Pals. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  only  benefit  from  this  sort  of 
expanded  exchange.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  which  I  understand  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  312 »  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

AMENDMENT  NO    3  13 

(Purpose  Report  to  Congress  on  the  acqui 
sition  and  lise  of  public  programming  ma 
terial) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  Senator  Wirth.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr 
Pell),  for  Mr  Wirth.  proposes  an  amend 
ment  numbered  ,313 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert:  Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  shall  provide  a  detailed 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
scribing all  programming  material  acquired 
by  the  United  States  Information  Agency  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year  1989  from 
public  television  and  radio  entities,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  how  such  program  ma- 
terial was  utilized  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
original  or  edited  form.  Further,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  include  in  such  report  a  de- 
-scription  of  projected  United  States  Infor 
mation  Agency  use  of  programming  materi- 
al acquired  for  public  television  and  radio 
entities  through  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  this  afternoon 
would  simply  direct  the  USIA  to 
report  back  to  Congress  within  90  days 
with  detailed  information  on  how  it 
spends  its  acquisition  funds  for  public 
radio  and  television  programming.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  give 
Congress  an  idea  of  what  sorts  of  non- 
USIA  produced  programs  are  being 
bought  for  broadcast  overseas.  With 
such  information.  Congress  will  be  in  a 
position  to  better  determine  what  sort 
of  support,  if  any,  USIA  may  need  to 
enhance  its  broadcast  efforts. 

Ultimately,  we  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  USIA,  and  especially  the  Voice  of 
America— which  is  the  beacon  of  infor- 
mation for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  who  seek  to  be  truthfully  in- 
formed about  events  in  their  countries 
and  throughout  the  world— has  access 
to  highest  quality  sources  of  radio  and 
TV  programming  available  in  the 
United  States  today. 

People  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern 
Europe,  China,  Southeast  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  elsewhere— people 
behind  the  walls  of  totalitarianism 
and  repression  imposed  by  their  gov- 
ernments—are looking  to  the  United 
States  as  the  living  symbol  of  freedom. 

When  the  tanks  roll  into  Tiananmen 
Square,  when  elections  are  rigged  in 
the  Philippines,  when  the  people  of 
Poland  repudiate  the  control  of  the 
state— when  the  yearning  for  democra- 
cy is  tested,  people  seek  the  real  story 
of  what  is  happening  and  they  turn  to 
VGA  to  find  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  gives 
us  a  chance  to  learn  what  USIA  pur- 
chases for  overseas  broadcast,  so  we 
may  continue  to  support  its  efforts  in 
bringing  to  the  world  the  very  best  in 
news  and  information. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States— and  the  contributions  individ- 
ual  citizens   are   also   making   at   the 
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same  time— are  making  significant  in- 
vestments in  public  radio  and  public 
television  in  various  sources.  What  we 
would  like  to  do,  many  of  us,  is  to  see 
that  expanded  or  enhanced  as  much 
as  possible  as  we  understand  that  is 
really  fine  quality  programming  repre- 
senting the  diversity  which  we  have  in 
the  United  States.  So  the  more  of  a 
merger  of  these  two  which  we  can  oc- 
casion perhaps  the  better  off  we  will 
be.  Let  us  learn  a  little  bit  more  about 
it. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
accept  this  amendment.  I  think  we  are 
all  increasingly  strong  advocates  of 
both  public  radio  and  public  broad- 
casting, and  the  wonderful  invention 
that  has  been  over  its  20-year  history. 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  strengthen  it. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  On  behalf  of  Senator 
Wirth,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment which  has  been  sent  to  the  desk 
will  require  a  report  on  the  USIA  use 
of  material  for  public  television  and 
radio. 

As  I  understand,  it  is  acceptable  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  pending. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  (No.  313)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  1  4 

(Purpose:  To  sup[>ort  the  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  President  to  conduct  foreign 
policy) 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments numbered  269,  270,  272  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  so  that  I  may  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  proposes  an  amendment  No.  314. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following; 
The  Senate  hereby  supports  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  President  to  conduct 
foreign  policy. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3 1  5  TO  AMENDMENT  3  1  4 

(Purpose:  To  preserve  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  consideration  of  resolutions  of  de- 
certification) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. This  amendment  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  himself.  Senators  DeConcini, 
Helms,  Wilson,  D'Amato,  and  Coats. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorr] 
for  himself,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Coats,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  No.  315  to  amendment 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  No.  314. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  word  The"  and  insert 
the  following:  "lines  on  page  130,  starting 
with  6,  and  continuing  through  16.  are  null 
void  and  of  no  effect". 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  role  of  the 
Senate  in  reviewing  administration 
certifications  as  to  whether  foreign 
countries  are  cooperating  fully  with 
the  United  States  in  controlling  the 
production  and  distribution  of  narcot- 
ics, I  think  we  should  maintain  that 
role  as  it  is  now. 

To  do  that,  my  amendment  would 
simply  negate  section  902  of  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Section  902  deletes  the  ex- 
pedited procedures  that  we  established 
in  1986,  just  3  years  ago,  for  consider- 
ing resolutions  of  decertification.  My 
amendment  would  keep  these  expedit- 
ed procedures  intact,  which  is  all  I 
seek  to  do 


Each  year,  the  President  is  required 
to  certify  whether  major  drug  produc- 
ing and  drug  transit  countries  have  co- 
operated fully  with  the  United  States, 
or  taken  adequate  steps  on  their  own, 
with  regard  to  preventing  drug  pro- 
duction, drug  trafficking,  and  drug-re- 
lated money  laundering.  If  certain 
coimtries  are  fotmd  not  to  be  cooperat- 
ing fully,  sanctions  are  imposed.  These 
include  a  cutoff  of  foreign  aid.  U.S.  op- 
position to  multilateral  development 
bank  loans  to  offending  countries,  and 
imposition  of  trade  sanctions,  includ- 
ing duties,  loss  of  tariff  benefits,  and 
suspension  of  air  service. 

The  submission  of  the  Presidential 
certification  is  accompanied  by  an 
annual  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Strategy  Report  prepared  by  the 
State  Department.  Both  are  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  by  March  1  each  year 
and  set  in  motion  a  process  that  gives 
us  45  days  of  continuous  session  to 
override  the  certification. 

Mr.  President,  the  application  of  ex- 
pedited prcxiedures  preserves  the  right 
of  the  full  Senate  to  consider  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  and  preserves  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  vote  at  a  time 
certain,  regardless  of  whether  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  votes 
to  report  a  resolution. 

Treating  such  resolutions  as  privi- 
leged, as  the  committee  bill  proposes, 
offers  no  assurance  that  the  Senate 
would  have  a  chance  to  work  its  will 
regarding  the  cooperation  or  lack 
thereof  by  foreign  countries  in  the  war 
against  drugs.  In  fact,  the  committee 
proposal  would  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  resolutions 
of  disapproval. 

There  will  be  argument  made  here,  I 
am  sure,  tonight  about  committee  ju- 
risdiction, committee  rights,  and  that 
is  not  intended.  I  did  not  create  this 
process.  But  the  process  exists,  and 
the  full  Senate  certainly  deserves  the 
opportunity,  the  right,  to  express 
itself,  debate,  and  to  vote  on  this  certi- 
fication question.  We  are  talking 
about  drugs,  my  colleagues,  drugs.  Is  it 
serious  enough  for  the  full  Senate  to 
vote  on  something  involving  the  decer- 
tification of  coimtries  that  allow  these 
drugs  to  pour  over  the  borders?  I 
think  so. 

The  committee  proposal  would  re- 
quire that  joint  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval first  be  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  before  they 
could  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
Once  reported,  yes,  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion could  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  either  by  unanimous  consent 
or  through  nondebatable  motion  to 
proceed.  But  then— and  here  is  the  big 
shortcoming  to  this  approach— the  res- 
olution would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment and  extended  debate,  with  no  as- 
surance of  a  vote  to  occur  at  a  time 
certain. 
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Some  of  my  collea«:ues  who  are  criti 
cal  of  the  certification  process  believe 
we  should  alter  the  sanctions  or  fine 
tune  the  definition  of  fully  cooperate. 
That  is  fine.  That's  a  matter  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  to  con- 
sider. But  that  is  not  what  is  at  issue 
here  in  this  amendment. 

Opponents  of  current  law  make 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  the  only  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate,  and  the  only  com 
mittee  in  the  Congress,  that  is  subject 
to  expedited  procedures.  They  say 
that  expedited  procedures  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  Senate  committee 
system  and  would  render  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  irrelevant.  I 
think  that  is  nothing  more  than  hy 
perbole. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider these  things  for  the  committee 
process,  but  the  full  Senate,  81  of  us 
that  are  not  on  the  committee,  have  a 
right  to  t)e  heard,  to  participate  in 
debate  and  have  a  right  to  vote  With 
out  this,  we  have  no  assurance 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague 
yield 

Mr.  LOTT.  In  a  minute. 

Mr.  DODD.  For  a  clarification  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  for  pur 
poses  of  debate?  We  know  exactly  the 
effect  of  the  amendment.  That  is  all  I 
would  care  to  inquire  on. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  only  change 
that  has  been  made  is  that  the  com 
mittee  would  no  longer  be  automati- 
cally discharged,  and  if  the  committee 
sends  a  resolution  to  the  floor,  that 
resolution  would  be  treated  just  as  if 
the  committee   had  been  discharged. 
Ten  hours  of  debate  unamendable  as 
to    the    resolution,    expedited    proce 
dures.    The    only    distinction    here    is 
that    the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 
Committee  would  no  longer  automati 
cally  be  discharged  from  its  responsi 
bility.  Otherwise,  the  resolution  would 
be  treated  exactly  the  same.  Am  I  not 
correct? 

Mr.  LOTT.  There  is  no  question  that 
section  902  would  change  the  existing 
procedures  that  have  existed  since 
1986.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
The  Senate,  full  Senate,  has  acted,  as 
I  understand  it.  six  times  under  that 
procedure,  and  they  have  acted  very 
responsibly,  four  times  they  refused  to 
go  on  with  decertification,  two  times 
to  go  along  with  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  you  change  that  procedure.  I 
want  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  full 
Senate  to  take  these  issues  up  in  this 
body  and  debate  them  and  vote  on 
them.  We  can  discuss  further  the 
exact  intent  of  the  Senator  and  my 
intent. 

Let  me  sum  up  by  saying  all  I  want 
to  do  is  preserve  the  status  quo  where 
the  Senate  is  plainly  involved. 

Plainly  and  simply,  Mr.  President, 
the  opponents  of  expedited  procedures 
wish  to  strip  the  Senate  of  its  ability 
to  vote  on  individual  resolutions  of  dis- 


approval in  cases  where  the  Senate 
disagrees  with  a  determination  of  the 
administration  that  a  certain  country 
is  cooperating  fully  in  the  war  on 
drugs. 

I  do  not  have  any  reason  to  be  neces- 
sarily complaining  about  this  adminis 
tration.  It  is  one  that  I  certainly  sup- 
port But  in  cases  where  the  State  De- 
partment certifies  that  countries  are 
fully  cooperating  when  they  are  not 
cooperating,  let  alone  fully  cooperat- 
ing. I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  chance 
to  debate  that  and  vote  on  it. 

To  eliminate  the  existing  structure 
of  expedited  procedures,  it  seems  to 
me,  represents  a  serious  erosion  of  the 
Senate's  capacity  to  examine  the 
degree  to  which  countries  have  cooper- 
ated fully  and  represents  a  serious 
erosion  of  the  Senate's  right,  if  neces- 
sary, to  override  the  recommendation 
of  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Since  expedited  procedures  were  es- 
tablished under  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986.  the  full  Senate  has  voted 
six  times  on  resolutions  of  disapproval. 
Twice  the  Senate  has  disagreed  with 
Presidential  determinations.  And  four 
times,  the  Senate  has  defeated  resolu 
tions  of  disapproval. 

In  the  two  instances  in  which  resolu 
tions  were  approved,  the  Presidential 
certifications  still  were  upheld  because 
the  other  body  declined  to  act.  But  the 
Senate  did  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press itself  and  that  is  their  problem. 
And  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  that  right 
be  preserved.  And  it  does  makes  a  dif- 
ference. Countries  would  be  impressed 
if  we  would  take  this  very  strong 
action. 

I  also  think  it  important  to  note  that 
the  Senate  sometimes  has  endorsed 
the  recommendations  of  its  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  these  resolu- 
tions and  on  other  occasions  has  over- 
turned the  committee's  findings. 

There  is  a  high  regard  for  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  certain- 
ly I  have  an  extremely  high  regard  for 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
worked  with  him  off  and  on  now  for  I 
guess  20  years  almost.  He  did  a  great 
job  in  the  other  body.  We  served  on 
the  same  committee  together.  I  under- 
stand about  exit  prerogatives  and  I  am 
sensitive  to  that.  But  is  this  a  drug 
war?  Is  this  a  situation  where  the  full 
Senate  should  be  heard?  Atjsolutely. 

Too  many  times  we  know  that  com- 
mittees are  legitimately  busy  with  con- 
firmations of  ambassadors  and  what- 
ever and  maybe  they  just  do  not  get 
around  to  it. 

The  Senate  would  have  a  right  in  45 
days  to  act. 

In  1987,  the  committee  voted  15  to  4 
against  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
Panama.  But  the  full  Senate  dis- 
agreed, by  a  31-to-58  margin. 

Last  year,  the  committee  voted 
against  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
Mexico,  but  the  full  Senate  reversed 
that  finding.  63  to  27.  The  committee 


also  recommended  last  year  that  the 
Bahamas  be  decertified,  but  the  full 
Senate  disagreed,  by  40  to  53. 

So  it  has  gone  full  way  back  and 
forth.  This  is  the  Senate.  And  under 
the  Constitution  should  not  the 
Senate,  the  whole  Senate,  be  able  to 
debate  and  vote  on  issues  as  serious  as 
decertification  or  certification? 

In  1987.  the  Senate  twice  supported 
the  committee,  by  tabling  resolutions 
to  decertify  Mexico  and  the  Bahamas. 
And  earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  again 
voted  down  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
for  the  Bahamas,  again  supporting  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  which  did 
not  report  a  resolution  of  disapproval, 
which  I  did  not  agree  with. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  these  expedited  procedures  are 
patterned  after  those  that  apply  to 
Senate  consideration  of  arms  sales.  So 
even  if  those  who  wish  to  weaken  cur- 
rent law  in  the  war  against  drugs 
should  prevail,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  still  would  have  expedited 
procedures  in  effect  for  consideration 
of  arms  sales. 

I  maintain  that  drugs  are  as  serious 
as  arm  sales.  They  surely  kill  just  as 
certainly,  and  I  certainly  do  not  hear 
any  calls  by  the  opponents  of  current 
laws  on  drugs  to  also  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  Senate  to  consider  reso- 
lutions of  these  disapprovals  of  arm 
sales. 

So  what  are  we  to  imply  from  the 
position  of  those  who  oppose  expedit- 
ed procedures  on  drugs?  We  have  not 
abused  it.  It  is  a  right  we  need  espe- 
cially now. 

Are  resolutions  that  would  cut  for- 
eign aid  to  countries  that  fail  to  coop- 
erate with  us  in  controlling  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  the  United  States  not  as 
high  a  priority  for  Senate  consider- 
ation as  resolutions  to  disapprove  arms 
sales  to  particular  countries? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
start  unraveling  the  bipartisan  consen- 
sus that  exists  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Congress  over  the  war  against 
drugs.  This  is  a  part  of  the  drug  bill. 
an  important  part.  We  adopted  these 
expedited  procedures  3  years  ago  as 
title  II  of  the  omnibus  drug  bill.  And 
last  year,  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988.  we  created  a  new  drug  czar 
and  directed  him  to  prepare  a  strategic 
plan  as  to  how  our  country  can  best 
combat  illegal  drugs. 

Less  than  2  months  from  now.  that 
report  is  due  out.  And.  at  any  request, 
and  at  the  request  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  report  will  address  our 
Nation's  international  narcotics  con- 
trol strategy.  After  that  report  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress,  there  will  be 
ample  time  to  consider  changes  in  the 
law  that  might  be  desirable. 

But  let  me  ask  you.  Can  you  explain 
to  yotiT  constituents,  can  you  explain 
to  the  American  people  where  there 
are  countries  that  we  know  are  export- 
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ing  these  drugs  of  death  into  our  coun- 
try and  we  are  providing  them  aid? 
What  nonsense.  Sure,  the  list  may  be 
long.  I  say  it  is  time  we  act  on  that  list. 
Are  we  serious  or  not?  I  ask  that  not 
just  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  it  of  Amer- 
icans on  the  supply  and  the  demand 
side,  and  I  ask  it  of  the  administration. 

Wouldn't  it  be  infinitely  wiser  for  us 
to  await  the  findings  of  the  drug  czar 
before  we  go  off,  willy-nilly,  and  do 
something  that  we  may  wish  we  had 
not  given  up  later  on? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  just  say  that  it 
is  important  that  we  keep  the  pressure 
on  those  countries  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  determine  are  not 
doing  enough  to  halt  the  flood  of 
drugs  into  our  country.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  stage  a  retreat  in  our  war 
against  drugs,  because  a  committee 
feels  that  it  is  being  treated  different- 
ly. 

That  is  not  the  point.  The  Jurisdic- 
tion of  committees  should  not  be  a 
point  in  a  war  on  drugs,  for  heaven's 
sake. 

So  let  us  vote  to  preserve  the  right 
of  the  full  Senate  to  express  itself  in  a 
timely  manner. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  send  a  message  to  our 
own  State  Department  and  to  drug 
traffickers  around  the  world  that  the 
United  States  Senate  continues  to 
stand  tall— both  domestically  and 
internationally— in  the  war  against 
drugs,  and  we  are  going  to  fight  even 
more  aggressively  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  second-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  us  try 
and  get  clear  as  to  what  this  amend- 
ment is.  This  is  a  housekeeping 
amendment.  This  is  not  a  question 
about  who  wants  to  be  tougher  on 
drugs. 

This  amendment  deals  with  one 
simple  question  that  is  basically  an 
issue  involving  the  committee  struc- 
ture of  this  institution  and  the  other 
body  and  how  those  committees  were 
treated  when  we  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem that  every  one  of  us  cares  about, 
and  that  is  the  successful  war  against 
drugs  in  our  society. 

What  happened  in  the  committee 
was  that  we  changed  an  oversight,  and 
it  was  an  oversight,  frankly,  at  least  as 
far  as  this  Senator  was  concerned,  be- 
cause I  had  no  idea  that  in  the  waning 
hours  a  few  years  ago  the  law  included 
a  provision  that  said  that  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  would  be 
treated  one  way  and  the  Senate  For- 


eign Relations  Committee  another 
way,  and  that  in  effect  is  what  the  law 
does.  In  the  case  of  the  other  three 
committees,  if  they  act  and  send  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  or  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
then  those  resolutions  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  case  of  the  Senate  in  a 
privileged  way  and  in  the  case  of  the 
House  in  a  highly  privileged  way. 

That  was  an  oversight. 

Contrary  to  what  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi  says,  we  do  not 
change  in  any  way  how  this  body  as  a 
whole  deals  with  those  resolutions. 
They  are  to  be  dealt  with  under  expe- 
dited procedures. 

The  language  that  has  included  in 
this  bill  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2  says  that 
for  the  purposes  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  joint  reso- 
lutions under  this  sutwection,  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any 
such  joint  resolution  after  it  has  been 
reported  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee shall  be  treated  as  privileged  in  the 
Senate  or  as  highly  privileged  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

So  we  are  not  changing  the  expedit- 
ed procedures  on  the  floor.  The  only 
thing  we  are  saying  is  that  if  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
just  like  the  Senate  France  Commit- 
tee, just  like  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  or  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  in  its  judgment 
decides  that  a  particular  resolution 
does  not  deserve  merit  than  that  reso- 
lution will  not  be  sent  automatically  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the  House. 

Now,  it  is  not  coincidental  that  my 
good  friend  from  Mississippi  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  take  us  back 
to  the  previous  law  which  treats  one 
committee  differently  than  the  other 
three. 

An  amendment  that  might  have  en- 
joyed even  the  support  of  this  Senator 
would  have  said  let  us  treat  all  four 
committees  alike.  Let  us  insist  that  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Commitee  and  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  be  treated  like 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  let  me  add,  if  you  really  want 
to  zing  Mexico,  trade  areas  are  far 
more  poignant  than  aid.  We  do  no  give 
any  aid  to  Mexico.  We  have  a  lot  of 
trade  agreements  with  Mexico. 

I  frankly  think  such  an  approach  is 
wrong.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  say 
that  regardless  of  how  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  feels  that  their  con- 
sideration, their  debate,  ought  to  be 
totally  disregarded,  and  no  matter 
what  they  do  we  are  going  to  come  to 
the  floor  anyway. 

I  suspect  my  good  friend,  and  I  see 
him  here,  from  Texas  would  object 
strongly  if  our  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi had  offered  such  an  amendment 
to  discharge  the  Finance  Committee 
from  its  deliberation,  and  I  would  not 
blame  him  for  that. 


I  suspect  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi would  encounter  a  similar  problem 
with  the  Congressman  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Cmnmlt- 
tee  of  the  House  or  Daitte  Fascell  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

We  respect  the  committee  process 
and  the  committee  procedures. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  sent  resolutions  of  disapproval  on 
drug  matters  to  the  floor  and  in  some 
cases  this  body  has  supported  them 
and  in  some  cases  they  have  not. 

We  are  not  unique  in  that  regard  as 
a  committee.  That  is  the  way  this  in- 
stitution has  been  set  up,  to  function 
intelligently  so  we  have  a  conunittee 
process. 

The  drug  issue  is  an  important  ques- 
tion. But  if  we  return  to  the  situation 
as  being  advocated  by  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi,  you  potentially  have 
a  situation  where  25  different  resolu- 
tions could  be  offered  by  one  Member 
of  this  body,  be  given  10  hours  of 
debate  immediately,  superceding  any 
other  motion  here  except  a  motion  to 
adjourn,  and  one  Senator  could  con- 
trol 250  hours  of  debate  if  that  one 
Senator  did  no  happen  to  want  to  see 
this  body  move. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  we 
ought  to  potentially  conduct  our  busi- 
ness. If  there  is  merit  to  a  resolution 
of  disapproval,  then  we  ought  to  react 
to  it.  And  all  we  are  saying  from  a 
housekeeping  standpoint  is  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
ought  not  to  l)e  treated  any  differently 
than  any  other  committee.  And  if  you 
want  to  change  the  rules  and  dis- 
charge committees,  then  discharge  all 
of  them  and  do  not  just  pick  on  one. 
And  that  is  all  this  amendment  is 
about— to  pick  on  one  committee. 

I  suggest  that  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  would  not  even  consider 
any  amendment  to  discharge  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  or  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  You  would  have 
your  heads  handed  to  you  if  you  tried 
it.  But  you  go  after  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conunittee.  It  is  wrong 
and  it  is  demagoguery  to  suggest  that 
this  is  a  debate  over  who  cares  more 
about  drugs.  It  is  whether  or  not  we 
deal  with  these  issues  intelligently  and 
thoughfuUy.  That  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can public  wants.  They  are  not  im- 
pressed with  tub-thumping  speeches 
about  who  cares  more  about  drugs. 
They  want  someting  done,  intelligent- 
ly done,  about  it. 

And  if  you  offer  an  amendment 
around  here  that  has  dnigs  on  it  and 
Mexico  on  it,  regardless  of  whether  it 
has  merit,  it  passes. 

So  all  I  am  suggesting  to  you  here  is 
this  amendment  is  housekeeping.  If 
you  want  to  treat  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  differently  than  all 
other  committees,  then  adopt  this  lan- 
guage. It  will  not  be  lost  on  this 
Senate. 
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If  you  really  want  to  treat  this  issue 
equitably,  offer  an  amendment  that 
treats  all  committees  alike  and  dis- 
charge It  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  drugs. 

If  you  are  really  serious  about  drugs, 
if  you  are  really  serious  about  Mexico, 
go  after  the  trade  questions.  That  is 
how  you  will  affect  these  countries 
more  importantly  than  any  aid.  We  do 
not  give  any  aid  to  anybody  any 
longer,  or  hardly.  It  amounts  to  about 
1  percent  of  our  budget  and  half  of  it 
goes  to  three  countries  of  the  world. 
none  of  which  are  on  the  list  involving 
drugs. 

Trade  is  important.  But  trade,  you 
see.  touches  some  other  questions.  So 
maybe  we  are  not  quite  as  seriou.s 
about  drugs  when  it  comes  to  offend 
ing  some  business  interests  who  may 
do  business  in  some  of  these  countries 
and  maybe  we  curtail  their  ability  to 
do  business  in  those  countries.  No. 
that  is  a  different  question.  Members 
are  not  quite  inclined  to  get  involved 
in  those  questions  because  they  might 
offend  some  local  fellow  back  home. 
So  we  will  go  after  the  Foreign  Rela 
tions  Committee  and  tell  them  they 
have  got  to  be  discharged  regardless  of 
what  their  judgment  is  on  some  of 
these  questions. 

And  it  is  not  as  if  there  are  no  other 
opportunities  available  to  Members  to 
offer  their  thoughts  on  the  drug  ques- 
tion. We  saw  an  example  of  it  here 
just  a  few  minutes  ago.  Even  though 
no  amendment  was  offered  or  no  reso- 
lution was  offered  in  a  timely  fashion 
to  deal  with  Mexico  earlier  this  year 
when  it  could  have  been,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona  of- 
fered a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
that  just  took  a  good  whack  at  Mexico. 
They  did  not  have  to  wait.  It  is  not  as 
if  you  are  not  going  to  have  the  oppor 
tunity  to  go  after  Mexico  every  year  if 
you  want.  You  could  probably  do  it 
once  a  week  if  you  would  like  with  the 
opportunities  around  here.  We  do  not 
have  a  germaneness  rule.  You  are  not 
back  in  the  House,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi,  where  you 
were  restrained  from  offering  those 
kinds  of  amendments.  You  can  offer  it 
every  day  of  the  week  if  you  want. 

But  what  you  are  doing  here  is  you 
are  picking  out  one  committee.  And  if 
you  really  cared  about  drugs,  if  you 
really  wanted  to  send  a  message  to  the 
folks  in  Mississippi,  offer  an  amend 
ment  that  discharges  the  Finance 
Committee  and  goes  after  trade  ques- 
tions automatically  on  this  floor  I 
would  welcome  a  debate.  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  debate,  on  that  issue.  That 
would  be  true  waging  war.  Then  you 
could  really  make  a  difference  in  some 
of  these  countries. 

So  I  just  urge  my  colleagues,  as  they 
come  over  to  vote  on  this,  it  is  a  house 
keeping  matter.  Treat  all  committees 
alike  -Ways  and  Means.  Finance,  For- 
eign   Relations,    House    Foreign    Af- 


fairs—but treat  them  equitably.  They 
deserve  to  be  treated  equitably. 

What  happened  a  year  or  two  ago 
was  an  oversight,  in  my  view,  I  think, 
as  Members  were  made  aware  of  it.  As 
I  said,  in  the  committee,  it  was  not  2 
members  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  cared  about  drugs  and 
13  did  not.  The  vote  was  13  to  2  on 
that  committee— conservatives,  liber- 
als, moderates,  all  felt  the  same, 

I  hope  that  you  would  respect  their 
judgment  in  the  committee,  respect 
the  committee  system,  respect  the 
committee  process.  That  is  how  this 
body  functions.  We  do  not  go  around 
discharging  committees  right  and  left 
because  we  may  not  like  their  decision. 
We  could  not  function  as  an  institu- 
tion if  that  became  the  modus  operan- 
di. So  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell). 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  the  meas- 
ure which  Senator  Lott  seeks  to  over- 
turn was,  as  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut just  pointed  out,  adopted  by 
our  committee  on  a  bipartisan  13  to  2 
vote.  The  committee-adopted  measure 
offered  by  Senator  Dodd  is  procedural 
and  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  the 
committee's  or  the  Senate's  ability  to 
move  against  narcotic  trafficking  or 
transiting  countries.  It  just  places  our 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  proce- 
dures in  conformance  with  the  three 
other  committees  that  also  have  juris- 
diction—the Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  These  committees, 
as  we  all  know,  are  not  automatically 
discharged  from  a  re.solution  which 
they  have  not  voted  to  report.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
not  be  treated  differently.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  1 
.say  to  anybody  who  might  be  listening 
that  this  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  not  an  amendment 
to  pick  on  anybody.  I  think  the  history 
needs  to  be  laid  out. 

Why  are  we  even  here  debating  this 
i.ssue  tonight'  We  are  here  because  in 
1986,  this  body  felt  that  there  was  not 
enough  pressure,  that  there  was  not 
enought  — execuse  me  for  saying  this— 
perhaps  leadership  in  an  administra- 
tion that  was  talking  very  tough  about 
drugs  but  not  willing  to  exercise  some 
strong  pressure  and  influence  on  many 
countries  that,  no  question  about  it, 
are  in  the  drug  producing  business: 
not  to  be  partisan,  because  it  was  of- 


fered in  my  recollection  by  a  Republi- 
can Senator  from  Florida  who  wanted 
to  put  these  expedited  procedures  in. 
Many  Republicaixs  felt  that  the  ad- 
ministration that  they  support  on 
many  issues,  on  many  international 
foreign  policy  issues,  needed  to  be 
given  an  assurance  that  this  body  was 
going  to  look  at  those  certifications 
very  carefully  and  that  we  were  going 
to  vote  here  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
that  it  was  necessary  for  us.  if  we  are 
going  to  talk  tough  and  be  tough  on 
drugs,  that  we  vote  and  we  face  up  to 
this  difficult  situation,  be  it  Colombia, 
Mexico,  or  whoever. 

If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  or 
anybody  else  thinks  it  is  fun  to  get  up 
here  and  talk  about  a  country,  as  I 
have  supported  the  certification  of 
The  Bahamas  and  others  feel  very 
strongly  they  are  not  doing  enough. 
The  point  here  is  that  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary,  if  we  were  going  to  get 
tough  on  drugs,  that  we  do  it  interna- 
tionally as  well  as  we  do  it  with  law  en- 
forcement, with  education,  and  with 
treatment,  et  cetera. 

So  what  happened?  This  process  was 
put  into  formation  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  certify  countries  that  are 
fully  cooperating  and  recommend  non- 
certification  of  those  who  are  not. 

Now,  the  problem  this  gets  down  to 
is  that  a  country  that  we  have  got  a 
good  relationship  with,  they  get  certi- 
fied. They  get  certified  because  of  the 
many  other  perhaps  justifiable  rea- 
sons in  the  mind  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. But  in  the  minds  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  a  vast  majority, 
they  said.  'No,  we  want  to  pass  on 
that,  if  that  country  is  really  involved 
with  full  cooperation  or  any  sem- 
blance thereof." 

That  is  why  this  procedure  was  put 
into  the  law  in  1986.  And  in  1988.  just 
to  remind  everybody,  we  passed  a 
wham-bam  drug  bill  here,  omnibus 
drug  bill.  60  percent  of  it  into  treat- 
ment and  education  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  what  have  you.  And  we  told 
everybody,  'We  are  getting  tough.  " 

We  did  not  have  the  courage  to  fund 
it,  but  we  are  getting  tough.  We  still 
have  not  funded  it. 

Mr.  DODD,  Will  my  colleague  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  my  colleague  un- 
derstand I  have  no  objection?  In  fact,  1 
support  the  expedited  procedures.  The 
only  objective  and  the  only  question 
being  addressed  by  this  amendment  is 
whether  or  not  we  treat  one  commit- 
tee of  this  body  differently  than  the 
other  three  or  do  we  treat  all  of  them 
alike?  Either  discharge  all  of  them  or 
discharge  none  of  them  and  maintain 
the  expedited  procedures.  That  is  the 
only  question.  Expedited  procedures,  I 
am  fully,  totally  in  agreement  with  my 
colleague  on  that. 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comment,  but  let  me  say 
the  question  is  not  the  treatment  of 
one  committee  over  the  other.  The 
question  is  treatment  of  our  Nation 
versus  nations  that  are  drug  producers 
and  sending  those  drugs  north,  usual- 
ly. 

What  do  we  do?  What  kind  of  certifi- 
cations do  we  get,  and  decertifications 
do  we  get?  Well,  we  get  certifications 
of  Mexico,  we  get  certifications  of  Co- 
lombia, we  get  certifications  of  the  Ba- 
hamas. I  happen  to  agree  with  that 
one.  Some  others  may  feel  a  little  dif- 
ferent. We  had  a  vote  on  the  floor 
here  on  the  Bahamas.  But  which  ones 
get  decertified  from  the  administra- 
tion? These  are  the  ones  that  get  de- 
certified. 

Iran:  Is  anybody  going  to  object  to 
that?  No.  Panama?  Absolutely  not.  Af- 
ghanistan? Burma?  Are  we  going  to 
stand  up  here  and  say,  boy,  we  do  not 
want  to  do  that? 

Cuba?  No.  And  rightly  so.  The  ad- 
ministration had  the  courage  to  call  it 
the  way  it  was. 

But  on  a  few  other  countries,  and  I 
am  more  than  happy  to  debate  some 
of  them.  Colombia  happens  to  be  one. 
A  good,  friendly  nation  to  the  United 
States.  A  country  that  has  paid  dearly. 
But  have  they  fully  cooperated?  I 
rather  doubt  it.  I  rather  doubt  it. 

This  body  went  on  record  a  year  ago 
saying  that  Mexico,  a  good  nation, 
good  people,  was  not  fully  cooperating. 
Sixty-two  Members  of  this  body 
wanted  to  have  an  expedited  proce- 
dure so  they  could  vote  on  it  if  some- 
body called  it  up. 

There  are  only  45  days  during  which 
anybody  can  call  it  up.  Was  this  decer- 
tification of  Mexico  called  up  this 
year?  It  was  not. 

Any  1  of  100  Members  could  have 
called  that  up  for  a  vote.  Why  not? 
Maybe  Mexico  got  the  message  last 
year  when  we  voted,  62  Members,  to 
decertify  that  country.  Because  it  is 
severe.  It  is  not  just  foreign  aid.  It  is  a 
severe  sanction  if  we  should  pass  that 
in  both  Houses  and  it  be  enacted  into 
law. 

So  this  body  I  thought  did  a  respon- 
sible thing.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  in 
arguing  with  a  number  of  us.  So  did 
the  administration,  as  to  Mexico; 
pointing  out  that  they  were  working  in 
a  constrictive  manner.  So  nobody 
called  it  up.  I  did  not.  The  Senator 
from  California  did  not;  nor  did  other 
Senators  who  had  very  strong  feelings 
and  argued  for  the  decertification  1 
year  ago. 

So  here  we  are  now  debating  a  tool, 
a  very  effective  tool.  Not  just  a  little 
housekeeping  procedure.  It  is  a  very 
effective  tool  for  international  control 
of  narcotics.  -I  daresay  I  think  that  if 
Mexico's  improvements  are  there,  and 
indeed  they  are.  it  may  very  well  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  fact 


that  last  year  we  voted  to  decertify 
that  country. 

Sure  it  hurt  Mexico.  It  hurt  me  to 
cast  that  vote  against  a  great  nation. 
But  it  also  was  a  responsibility  that  I 
had  to  my  constituents  in  Arizona  to 
tell  it  like  it  is;  to  teU  the  problems 
that  we  already  addressed  today  and 
debated  about  Agent  Camarena;  3 
years  then  with  no  resolution  of  that 
murder  committed. 

So  it  is  time  that  we  look  at  this  for 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  tool  and  it  is  a  good 
tool.  It  has  not  been  abused.  Nobody 
has  called  up  25  of  these.  Nobody  is 
talking  about  seeing  any  abuse  of  this. 
It  has  been  very  selective  when  any- 
body—or when  somebody,  first  of  all, 
thinks  we  have  enough.  And  then 
when  a  majority  wants  to  get  up  here 
and  vote  we  have  had  enough  from 
some  country  that  is  a  drug  shipment 
or  drug  producing  nation. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Senator 
LoTT.  This  amendment  would  strike 
section  902  from  the  State  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1990.  Section 
902  would  delete  the  expedited  proce- 
dures provision  included  in  the  certifi- 
cation process  from  the  1986  drug  bill. 

No  one  hesitates  in  this  body  to  call 
the  illegal  drug  epidemic  in  the  United 
States  the  No.  1  problem  facing  this 
country.  My  colleagues  are  right  to  do 
so.  In  fact,  in  a  recent  nationwide  poll 
conducted  by  the  Democratic  Party 
the  American  people  said  that  drugs 
was  the  No.  1  problem  facing  our 
country,  with  the  deficit  second. 

Last  year,  the  Senate,  in  bipartisan 
fashion,  drafted  and  passed  a  compre- 
hensive antidrug  bill.  During  the  proc- 
ess, we  all  traveled  back  home  and  told 
our  constituents  that  nobody  would  be 
tougher  on  illegal  drugs  and  those 
who  dealt  with  these  poisons  than  the 
U.S.  Congress.  So  what  happened,  we 
talked  tough,  but  when  it  came  to 
make  the  tough  decision  and  fully 
fund  the  1988  drug  bill,  we  dropped 
the  ball  on  the  American  people.  We 
lacked  the  political  courage  to  make 
the  difficult  cuts  required  to  fund  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  fail  to  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  today,  we  will  take  another 
step  backward  in  the  war  on  drugs.  We 
will  stifle  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  worlds  greatest  deliberative  body, 
on  this  country's  war  on  drugs. 

When  the  Anti-Drug  Act  of  1986  was 
passed,  it  included  a  section  on  certify- 
ing drug  producing  and  transshipment 
countries.  Those  of  us  who  worked  on 
the  1986  bill,  fully  understood  that  if 
the  United  States  was  going  to  mount 
a  successful  antidrug  program,  we 
could  not  ignore  the  international  side 
of  the  issue.  For  those  of  my  col- 
leagrues  who  were  not  involved  in 
drafting  the  1986  drug  bill,  we  includ- 
ed a  tough  set  of  guidelines  that  drug 
producing    and    transshipment    coun- 


tries would  have  to  meet.  They  would 
be  judged  on  whether  they  were  fully 
cooperating  with  U.S.  antidrug  efforts. 

If  these  countries  failed  to  meet 
these  guidelines,  they  would  be  decer- 
tified and  face  sanctions.  These  sanc- 
tions include  cutting  off  foreign  aid. 
the  United  States  would  have  to  vote 
against  multilatersil  development  bank 
loans,  and  the  imposition  of  trade 
sanctions. 

Section  902  of  the  bill,  would  make  it 
nearly  impossible  for  the  full  Senate 
to  debate  the  certification,  by  the 
President,  of  drug  producing  and  drug 
transshipment  countries.  Section  902 
would  require  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  would  first  have  to 
report  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
before  they  could  be  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Lott's  amendment,  would 
return  expedited  procedures  to  the 
certification  process  as  it  was  approved 
in  the  1986  drug  bill.  Let  me  provide 
my  colleagues  an  example.  If  Presi- 
dent Bush  felt  that  Paiuuna  should  be 
certified  next  year,  the  full  Senate, 
under  the  Lott  amendment,  would  be 
insured  of  having  the  opportunity  to 
debate  the  certification,  regardless  of 
how  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
votes. 

I  believe  the  certification  process  is 
critical  to  this  Nation's  international 
drug  policy.  It  is  imperative  that  drug 
producing  and  transshipment  coun- 
tries know  that  the  United  States 
takes  the  drug  problem  seriously  and 
has  the  necessary  provisions  to  punish 
those  countries  who  do  not  fully  coop- 
erate with  U.S.  antidrug  efforts. 

I  believe  that  the  illegal  drug  prob- 
lem is  the  most  important  problem 
facing  this  Nation.  I  want  to  know 
that  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  any  area  of  this  Nation's  drug 
policy  that  comes  before  this  body. 

I  truly  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
body  will  pass  the  Lott  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  leave  the  law 
exactly  as  it  is.  It  has  worked  the  last 
couple  of  years.  We  have  only  had  a 
couple  of  votes  on  this  matter.  To  me 
it  is  a  very  positive  approach.  We 
ought  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  at  least  for 
the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
California,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  permit  me  to  inquire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  North  Caroli- 
na without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dodd  provi- 
sion as  contained  in  the  bill  reduces 
the  war  on  drugs  to  a  fizzle,  does  it 
not?  As  far  as  the  matter  is  concerned? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  In  my  judgment 
that  is  a  good  way  to  put  it.  The 
Senate  would  now  not  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  counterbalance  a  decision 
made,  perhaps  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, for  other  reasons.  Maybe  for 
trade,  maybe  for  some  other  reasons. 
The  Senate  would  no  longer  have  a 
right  to  bring  it  up  for  a  vote. 

That  is  all  we  are  talking  about.  If 
the  votes  are  not  there  we  do  not  do  it. 
Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  In  the  process  of  the  provision 
by  Senator  Dodd  in  the  bill,  unless  the 
Lott  amendment  is  approved,  every 
Senator  not  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  automatically  loses  his 
right  to  call  it  up  because  it  never  gets 
to  the  Senate  if  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  does  not  report  it  out  just 
like  any  other  bill. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  why  the  procedure  is 
there. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly.  Exactly.  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  be  approved,  I  hope 
Senators  will  understand  what  they 
are  doing  to  themselves  if  they  do  not 
support  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WIISON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  was  a  useful  exchange  because 
what  came  out  of  it  was  the  fact  that, 
under  present  law.  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  could  call  up  a  resolution  of 
certification  or  of  decertification.  But. 
if  the  law  is  changed,  as  it  is  proposed 
to  be  changed  by  the  version  brought 
to  this  floor  by  the  committee,  all  that 
would  change. 

My  friend  from  Connecticut  is  abso- 
lutely correct  when  he  says  that  we 
would  not  be  altering  the  expedited 
procedures  on  the  floor.  I  noticed  that 
he  was  careful,  and  properly  so.  and 
accurate  in  that  statement.  But  what 
we  certainly  would  do  if  the  Lott 
amendment  did  not  go  through  to  re- 
store us  to  the  existing  law.  is  that  we 
would  dramatically  change,  in  fact  we 
would  flat  foreclose,  the  right  of  any 
Member  to  withdraw  that  bill  from 
committee  by  his  request.  It  would,  in- 
stead, languish  there  if  the  committee 
chose  not  to  release  it.  There  would  no 
longer  be  a  power  to  bring  it  out. 

I  find  it  remarkable.  I  think  some- 
times we  get  a  little  too  close  to 
things.  I  listened  to  a  man.  whom  I 
greatly  respect,  argue  with  passion 
about  committee  prerogatives. 

My  friend  from  Connecticut  has  said 
that  if  the  law  were  the  same,  if  there 
were  an  equitable  treatment,  if  all 
committees  were  treated,  the  same,  he 
would  have  no  objection.  My  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  afirrees. 

Why  do  they  not  propose  that  expe- 
dited procedures  be  applied  to  the 
committees  to  which  they  think  they 
should  be  applied?  It  may  make  sense. 
It  may  not.  I  do  not  know.  But  what  I 
do  know  is  that  the  expedited  proce- 
dures that  are  applied  to  this  commit- 


tee were  applied  because  of  a  special 
circumstance. 

If  my  friend  thinks  that  we  erred  in 
response  to  a  crisis.  I  will  tell  him  that 
that  crisis  not  only  continues  to  exist, 
it  has  grown  worse.  And  that  all  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  said  about 
the  efficacy  of  this  provision  is  true. 
Perhaps  not  because  we  cut  off  so 
much  in  the  way  of  aid.  but  because  it 
is  unpleasant  for  drug-producing  na- 
tions to  be  identified  as  such  and  to 
have  to  defend  against  the  onus  of  the 
charge  that  they  are  not  certifiable  as 
giving  full  cooperation  in  an  antidrug 
effort. 

I  think  that  has  had  a  very  salutory 
effect.  Just  as  I  think  Jackson-Vanik 
over  a  long  period  of  time  eroded  the 
indifference,  the  callousness  of  the 
Soviet  regime  to  the  desire  of  refus- 
niks  to  emigrate. 

This  is  an  instrument  of  focused 
moral  pressure.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  But  to  say  that  we  are  pick- 
ing on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  President.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  august  members  of  that 
committee.  I  do  not  think  my  constitu- 
ents care  a  fiddler's  damn  about  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  its 
prerogatives.  But  they  care  deeply 
about  whether  or  not  their  kids  are 
being  exposed  to  the  peril  of  drug  use. 
They  are  concerned  with  the  volume 
of  the  drug  traffic  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods, whether  or  not  their  children 
are  safe  going  onto  a  playground  or  a 
school  ground  or  whether  they  will  be 
importuned  to  become  part  of  a  retail 
apparatus.  And  we  do  not  propose  for 
a  moment  that  this  certification  proc- 
ess is  the  entire  answer.  It  is  not. 

It  is  not.  Good  God.  we  all  know 
that  we  have  not  begun  to  do  nearly 
enough  in  the  way  of  demand  reduc- 
tion or  the  other  things  that  are  re- 
quired to  prevent  drug  use.  Our  do- 
mestic effort  has  been  inadequate. 

Yes.  we  passed  legislation,  and  we 
have  not  funded  it.  But  what  is  true  is 
that  drug-producing  nations  outside 
the  United  States  are  a  significant 
part  of  the  problem.  If  it  is  true  that  a 
particular  nation  is  either  the  point  of 
origin  or  the  point  of  transshipment 
for  the  flow  of  dangerous  drugs  into 
the  United  States,  and  if  the  nation  is 
not  making  the  effort  required  in  U.S. 
law  to  be  certified  as  in  full  coopera- 
tion, then  why  is  it  improper  for  us  to 
say  so  and  to  attempt  to  impose  pres- 
sure to  change  that  situation?  Do  we 
not  owe  that  to  our  children  and  to 
law  enforcement  who  are  outgunned 
and  outnumbered  on  the  streets  of 
this  country? 

I  will  just  say  I  do  not  think  this  is 
either  picking  on  one  committee; 
indeed,  there  are  other  committees 
subject  to  special  rules.  I  do  not  like 
the  fast-track  procedure,  but  that  is 
what  we  use  when  we  consider  free 
trade  agreements.  A  free  trade  agree- 
ment, once  consummated  by  the  nego- 


tiations, goes  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. It  is  there  briefly.  It  cannot  be 
amended.  Bingo,  it  is  out  on  the  floor 
and  it  cannot  be  amended  here  either. 
You  talk  about  an  abridgment  of  pre- 
rogatives. But  that  is  supposed  to  be 
so  terribly  important.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  willing  as  a  group  to  suffer 
that  abridgment  of  the  ordinary  rights 
and  privileges  of  individuals  Members 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  very  im- 
portant and  powerful  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

I  submit  to  you  that  as  important  as 
free  trade  agreements  may  be.  that 
the  crisis  of  drug  use  on  America's 
playgrounds  and  in  our  schools  is  a  far 
greater  and  more  important  crisis,  de- 
manding far  more  attention  and  far 
more  resolve  than  this  body  has  yet 
shown  it.  God  knows,  we  will  send  the 
wrong  message  altogether  if  we 
change  the  law  in  a  way  that  permits 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
simply  bottle  up  resolutions  which 
they  think  are  ill-advised  because  they 
may  offend  a  drug-producing  nation. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  against  the 
Lott  amendment  do  not  agree  with  the 
entire  certification  procedure.  They 
concern  themselves  with  giving  of- 
fense to  these  drug-producing  nations. 
Mr.  President,  our  purpose  is  not  to 
give  offense.  It  is  to  try  to  reduce  at 
least  the  problem  of  the  flow  of  drugs 
from  outside  the  United  States  into 
the  United  States.  It  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  law  en- 
forcement in  this  Nation  to  deal  with 
the  problem  at  retail  once  the  drugs 
are  inside  our  borders,  once  they  are 
being  distributed  on  a  retail  basis.  We 
will  be  more  effective  if  we  can  inter- 
dict beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  why  this  same  body 
broke  a  precedent  and  in  last  year's 
defense  authorization  bill  adopted  an 
amendment  that,  for  the  first  time, 
really  involves  the  military  in  the 
interdiction  of  drugs  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States  because  we 
felt  it  that  important. 

It  is  that  important.  Mr.  President, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  send  a 
clear  message  to  drug-producing  na- 
tions that  are  not  in  full  cooperation 
as  U.S.  law  requires. 

If  my  friends  think  that  that  was  a 
mistake,  the  enactment  of  these  provi- 
sions that  impose  those  requirements. 
if  they  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  adopt 
those  laws  in  response  to  a  crisis,  well, 
I  respectfully  disagree.  The  crisis  con- 
tinues and.  indeed,  grows  worse,  and 
foreign  suppliers  are  very  much  a  part 
of  it. 

I  must  say  that  whatever  passions 
are  stirred  by  a  tax  upon  committee 
prerogatives,  my  outrage  has  not  di- 
minished from  the  moment  that  I  had 
watched  the  grief  in  the  faces  of  the 
family— the    mother,    the    wife,    the 
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widow  and  the  children  of  E^nrique  Ca- 
marena. 

I  will  say  today  his  killers  have  not 
yet  come  to  Justice,  and  I  am  enraged 
by  that.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose,  nor 
the  purpose  of  any  Senator  who  has 
supix)rted  the  certification  to  engage 
in  bashing.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
give  offense.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make 
a  difference,  to  change  the  odds  in 
favor  of  the  children  of  this  Nation 
whose  talents  for  whom  we  hope  so 
much  can  be  wasted  by  one  tragic  ex- 
periment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  come  back  to 
what  is  really  at  stake  here.  Were  it 
not  for  the  Lott  amendment,  if  this 
were  to  become  law,  this  bill  as  it  has 
been  amended  in  committee,  changing 
existing  law,  what  we  would  have  is  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  way  this  body 
operates.  Those  not  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  predict,  would 
never  likely  have  the  opportunity 
again,  except  in  the  most  egregious 
cases  like  Panama  or  Iran,  to  vote  de- 
certification of  a  drug-producing 
nation.  We  will  not  refight  that  fight. 

Sixty-three  Senators  last  year  who 
the  year  before  had  refused  to  decerti- 
fy Mexico  voted  to  decertify  Mexico 
last  year  because  they  had  been  con- 
vinced that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 
They  would  not  have  that  opportuni- 
ty, I  will  predict,  if  the  Lott  amend- 
ment were  not  successful.  Instead,  a 
resolution  seeking  to  decertify  them 
would  languish  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  think  that  is  wrong,  Mr.  President. 
I  think  the  rest  of  us  should  have  the 
opportunity  by  a  well  known  and  es- 
tablished procedure  to  be  able  to  call 
it  up  or  to  see  that  resolution  dis- 
charged after  15  days  if  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

And  why,  Mr.  President,  why  this 
extraordinary  procedure?  Because  of 
this  extraordinary  threat  that  it  seeks 
to  deal  with.  That  is  why.  It  is  that 
simple  and  it  is  a  lot  more  important,  I 
submit,  than  the  imagined  slight,  if  I 
may  say  so,  on  conunittee  preroga- 
tives. 

My  friends  do  not  think  it  is  equita- 
ble. Let  them  change  the  law  so  that 
they  can  find— if  they  can  find  some 
similar  justification— to  have  expedit- 
ed procedures  apply  to  the  discharge 
of  legislation  from  other  committees. 
Perhaps  I  will  support  it.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  think  they  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  find  justification  equivalent 
to  the  drug  crisis  in  America,  which  is 
the  justification  for  this  special  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  He  is  right.  He  is 
right  in  proposing  his  amendment. 
The  amendment  seeks  to  restore  the 
law,  or  rather  to  prevent  its  being 
changed  so  that  we  do  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  we  are  required  to  do  so.  to 
engage  in  the  unpleasant  task  of 
saying    to    a    drug-producing    nation 


whom  we  would  wish  to  be  a  good 
neighbor  that  they  are  not  yet  a  good 
enough  neight>or.  That  is  what  this  is 
all  about.  And  it  is  more  important, 
far  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  our 
constituents,  I  assure  you,  than  any 
committee  prerogatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Coats]. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
rise  in  support  of  the  Lott  amend- 
ment. What  we  are  seeing  here  on  the 
floor  I  think  is  a  great  deal  of  frustra- 
tion which  we  all  share,  frustration 
over  our  iiiability  to  get  a  handle  on 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  insidious 
problems  ever  to  face  our  society.  We 
witness  daily  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion and  destroyed  lives  and  destroyed 
families  that  result  from  the  illegal 
use  of  drugs,  the  drug  abuse  that  per- 
vades every  segment  of  our  society. 

We  travel  back  to  our  districts  and 
visit  schools  in  rural,  suburban,  and 
urban  areas  and  find  that  drugs  have 
invaded  every  school  yard,  every  edu- 
cational institution,  nearly  every 
neighborhood  of  our  States.  We 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  drugs 
simply  do  not  just  exist  on  CBS  or 
NBC  or  ABC  newscasts  in  the  evening 
or  headlines  of  our  papers,  or  our 
inner-city  problems  that  exist  in 
Miami,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles. 
They  exist  in  every  community  of  this 
Nation,  and  they  are  having  a  devas- 
tating impact  on  the  social  fabric  of 
our  communities  and  of  our  country. 

So  it  is  with  this  intense  frustration 
that  we  all  reach  out  to  try  to  find  a 
handle  on  this  problem,  to  try  to  deal 
with  it  in  Washington.  People  in  Indi- 
ana say  why  does  Washington  not  do 
more?  Those  of  us  in  Washington  re- 
presentating  those  people  say  we  are 
attempting  to  do  this,  but  it  is  a  com- 
plex, difficult,  pervasive  problem  that 
no  single  law,  no  single  statute,  no 
amount  of  rhetoric  can  begin  to  solve 
the  problem. 

I  wish  there  were  a  silver  bullet;  I 
wish  there  were  a  magic  formula;  I 
wish  there  were  one  single  answer  to 
solving  the  problem  of  illegal  drugs. 
There  is  not.  But  what  we  have  at- 
tempted in  Washington  is  to  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  as  a  Federal 
Government  to  do  our  part  in  the 
fight  against  drugs.  We  have  labeled  it 
a  war  on  drugs. 

When  you  are  fighting  in  a  war  as 
pervasive  as  this,  when  you  are  fight- 
ing in  a  war  as  devastating  as  this, 
with  consequences  such  as  this,  you 
need  to  apply  all  your  assets  and  all 
your  resources.  So  we  have  said  at  the 
Federal  level,  what  can  the  Federal 
Government  do  to  assist  in  this  proc- 
ess? 

We  have  put  together  now  two  com- 
prehensive drug  bills,  one  3  years  ago 
and  one  last  year,  that  attempt  to  ad- 


dress the  problem  in  as  comprehensive 
and  effective  a  way  as  possible,  recog- 
nizing that  a  big  component  of  the  so- 
lution to  the  drug  problem  in  the 
United  States  is  on  the  demand  side, 
and  on  the  streets  and  in  the  school 
yards  and  the  homes  and  factories 
where  people  ultimately  have  to  make 
that  moral  commitment,  and  individ- 
ual personal  commitment  to  say  no  to 
drugs. 

By  the  same  token,  they  need  to 
know  that  we  are  waging  the  war  with 
all  the  assets  at  our  disposal.  The  Con- 
gress 3  years  ago,  and  reaffirmed  a 
year  ago,  has  said  we  will  apply  re- 
sources necessary  to  address  this  prob- 
lem from  supply  to  demand.  It  Is  very 
important  that  we  show  the  American 
people  that  we  are  engaged  in  the 
fight,  that  we  will  do  everything  we 
can  from  the  very  point  of  origin  all 
the  way  through  the  point  of  rehabili- 
tation. In  between  those  two  points, 
there  are  a  whole  series  of  actions  that 
have  to  be  taken. 

Now,  the  issue  with  which  we  are 
dealing  this  evening  is  the  question  of 
going  to  the  root,  going  to  the  supply, 
going  to  the  origin  of  the  problem. 
The  Congress  has  clearly  spoken  on 
two  occasions  and  said  that  we  have 
every  right  to  expect  absolute  fuU  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  our  neighbor- 
ing nations  in  working  with  us  as  part- 
ners to  eradicate  the  supply. 

Does  that  solve  the  problem?  No,  be- 
cause we  know  in  this  large  world  of 
ours,  with  the  mobility  currently  avail- 
able to  drug  growers,  they  can  simply 
shift  that  source  of  supply  to  another 
area.  But  does  that  mean  we  throw  up 
our  hands  and  say  we  make  no  effort? 
I  submit  it  does  not.  I  submit  that  the 
United  States  has  every  right  to  go  to 
every  nation  in  this  world  and  sit 
down  with  its  leadership  and  say, 
"You  must  fully  cooperate  with  us  in 
eradicating  the  source  of  drugs." 

We  recognize  that  we  have  plenty  to 
do  in  terms  of  interdiction,  plenty  to 
do  in  terms  of  education,  plenty  to  do 
in  terms  of  operating  on  the  demand 
side.  But  we  have  every  right  to  oper- 
ate on  the  supply  side.  When  we  are 
operating  on  the  supply  side,  we  have 
to  go  to  the  source.  To  go  to  the 
source,  we  need  the  cooperation  of  for- 
eign nations. 

Now,  everybody  in  this  body  knows 
that  there  are  nations  in  this  world 
that  are  not  fully  cooperating  in  the 
eradication  of  supply.  Everybody 
knows  there  are  in  fact  a  number  of 
nations  which  we  could  name  where 
there  has  been  complicity  in  produc- 
ing the  supply  of  drugs  which  flow 
into  this  country,  complicity  by  Gov- 
ernment officials,  complicity  by  Cus- 
toms agents,  complicity  by  military 
forces,  and  by  police  forces.  And  while 
governments  may  be  making  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  that,  they  fall  far 
short  of  the  standard  which  we  have 
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every  right  to  expect  and  far  short  of 
the  standard  which  is  emobodied  in 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States  and 
endorsed  by  a  solid  majority  of  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

So  when  the  State  Department 
sends  to  us  each  year  their  report  indi- 
cating that  not  one  of  those  countries 
has  cooperated  less  than  fully  and 
therefore  does  not  deserve  decertifica- 
tion, does  not  deserve  any  sanction 
whatsoever  in  terms  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance to  that  country,  it  defies  our 
belief,  it  defies  our  ability  to  come 
here  and  tell  the  American  people 
every  nation  is  fully  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  in  every  way  to 
eradicate  the  supply.  We  know  that  is 
a  hoax.  We  lenow  that  is  a  sham. 

So  the  Senate,  as  representatives  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  has  every 
right  to  come  here  and  say  to  those 
countries.  "You  are  not  fully  cooperat 
ing.  We  want  to  work  with  you.  but  we 
have  this  evidence  before  us.  and  until 
you  do  fully  cooperate,  we  will  not 
fully  cooperate  with  you  in  terms  of 
our  foreign  assistance." 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
simply  trying  to  retain  that  statement 
of  full  cooperating  embodied  in  the 
1986  and  1988  Drug  Abuse  Acts  which 
were  endorsed  by  a  solid  majority  of 
this  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

To  transfer  that  authority  back  to  a 
situation  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
diplomatic  niceties  and  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  diplomatic  proce.ss.  off 
sets  our  ability  to  make  one  clear  une 
quivocating  statement,  full  coopera- 
tion in  the  eradication  of  the  .source  of 
drugs.  I  do  not  doubt  for  1  second 
there  is  any  Member  of  this  body  who 
does  not  expect  us  to  fulfill  and 
pursue  that  standard.  I  am  not  here  to 
get  into  the  jurisdiction  issue.  All  I  am 
saying  is  we  are  facing  a  national  crisis 
and  a  national  emergency. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for  the 
Senate  to  undo  what  has  been  so 
strongly  recommended  in  two  lengthy 
processes  of  putting  together  antidrug 
abuse  acts  which  require  full  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  other  nations  that 
may  be  engaged  in  supplying  drugs 
into  this  country. 

We  have  a  big  job  to  do.  This  is  only 
one  small  piece  of  the  puzzle,  but 
unless  we  demonstrate  a  commitment, 
an  unequivocal  commitment,  a  clear 
commitment,  one  without  hedging, 
one  without  delay  in  every  piece  of  the 
puzzle,  from  A  to  Z,  with  everything 
available  at  our  disposal,  unless  we 
fully    engaged    the    enemy    at    every 

point 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  friend  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
when  I  finish  my  statement. 

Unless  we  engage  the  enemy  at 
every  point  from  supply  to  demand, 
we  are  not  going  to  l)e  successful.  And 


unless  we  utilize  every  asset  at  our  dis- 
posal, including  foreign  assistance  that 
goes  to  nations  supplying  drugs  into 
this  country  and  the  threat  of  remov- 
ing that  assistance,  we  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  war  on  drugs  and  we  will 
be  sending  a  signal  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  less  than  fully  com- 
mitted. 

Now  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  friend  from  In- 
diana support  an  simendment  to  dis- 
charge the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  two  House  committees  as  well? 

Mr.  COATS.  It  seems  to  me  the 
question  at  hand  is  jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague  sup- 
port such  an  amendment?  Then  we 
have  the  trade  issue,  which  I  think 
will  really  put  pressure  on  countries. 
Will  he  support  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  COATS.  Of  course,  that  ques- 
tion has  been  debated. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  just  asking 

Mr.  COATS.  I  think  the  question 
before  us.  if  I  could  reclaim  my  time,  is 
whether  the  certification  procedures 
as  established  in  the  law  by  the  1986 
and  1988  Antidrug  Abuse  Acts  shall 
remain  there  as  endorsed  by  a  solid 
majority  of  Congress.  Why  change  it? 
I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  DODD.  My  colleagues  major 
point  was  that  we  ought  to  do  every- 
thing possible.  If  we  accept  that  point, 
would  he  then  be  willing  to  accept  and 
support  an  amendment  to  modify  the 
existing  amendment  right  now?  The 
author  can  modify  his  own  amend- 
ment to  discharge  all  the  committees 
that  are  named  in  the  Drug  Act  of 
1986  from  their  committee  responsibil- 
ities. Let  us  do  it  by  a  vote  of  100  to 
nothing.  We  can  go  after  the  trade 
issues  m  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Will  the  author  of  the  amendment 
modify  his  amendment  In  that  regard 
so  that  all  four  committees  are  dis- 
charged so  we  can  vote  on  trade  issues 
and  whether  or  not  Mexico  should  get 
preferences  on  trade? 

If  we  really  want  to  fight  drugs,  let 
us  modify  the  amendment. 

Will  the  author  of  the  amendment 
modify  his  amendment?  Will  my  col- 
leagues support  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  COATS.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator, let  me  say  there  is  an  amend- 
ment before  us.  We  obviously  will  look 
at  It  There  is  no  amendment  t)efore  us 
on  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  author  modify 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  COATS.  The  author  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  That  is  the 
amendment  that  is  before  the  Senate. 
Other  amendments  can  be  offered 
before  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  all  Sena- 
tors will  look  at  the  amendment  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  is  justified.  Right 
now  the  question  before  us  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 


sissippi. I  hear  no  other  amendment 
being  offered.  No  other  amendment 
has  been  laid  down. 

So  it  would  be  premature  to  specu- 
late on  what  the  support  would  or 
would  not  be.  We  have  not  even  seen 
an  amendment.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  words  are.  The  Senator  has  not  of- 
fered that  amendment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I 
yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  my 
colleague  from  Mississippi.  Will  he 
modify  his  amendment  to  cover  all 
four  committees? 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
if  he  would  like  to  offer  such  an 
amendment.  I  am  sure  the  body  would 
be  glad  to  consider  it.  Let  me  comment 
now.  I  understand  the  Senator  yielded 
to  me. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  asked  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  my  colleague.  Would  he  modify 
his  own  amendment? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  certainly  consider 
the  amendment,  if  the  Senator  would 
like  to  offer  it.  Let  me  explain  that  I 
did  not  cook  this  up.  I  did  not  pick  on 
Foreign  Relations.  This  was  done  3 
years  ago  in  the  omnibus  drug  bill  in  a 
bipartisan  way. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  asking  a  simple 
question. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  Senator  wants  to 
make  it  appear  that  I  am  picking  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  did  not  mean  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  a 
simple  question.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  does  not  have  a  pending 
amendment  before  this  body.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  does. 

Under  the  procedures  of  this  body, 
the  author  of  any  amendment  may 
modify  his  or  her  own  amendment.  I 
am  asking  a  simple  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  my  colleague  from  Mississip- 
pi, given  his  outrage  over  the  fact  that 
we  are  doing  nothing  about  drugs, 
would  modify  his  own  amendment  to 
discharge  all  four  committees  so  we 
may  discuss  on  this  floor,  if  any  one 
Senator  did  raise  the  issue  of  trade,  as 
well  as  aid— in  both  this  body  and  the 
other.  I  accept  their  argument.  They 
are  incensed— that  every  Senator 
ought  to  be  able  to  raise  resolutions 
regardless  of  the  import  of  the  other 
99  Senators,  meritorious  or  not,  and 
then  let  us  do  it  on  all  committees.  I 
will  support  him. 

Will  he  modify  his  own  amendment 
to  cover  all  four  committees? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  get  the  response. 
I  heard  the  outrage.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
would  modify  the  amendment  to  cover 
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all  four  committees.  A  yes  or  no  re- 
sponse is  simple  enough.  It  takes  no 
time  at  all  to  do  it. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  Of  course.  I  am  asking  a 
question. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  going  to  preserve 
my  amendment  as  offered  since  it 
would  preserve  the  status  quo.  That  is 
all  I  am  asking  here— the  status  quo. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator 
voted  for  the  omnibus  drug  bill  of 
1986.  He  voted  for  this  procedure. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  admit  that  I  did  be- 
cause I  did  not  pick  up  on  this.  I  apolo- 
gize. I  was  ignorant  of  this  provision  of 
the  law.  That  is  the  bill  about  6,700 
pages  long.  I  did  not  pick  up  on  this. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
it  has  been  on  the  books  for  3  years. 
The  Senator  has  debated  it  six  times. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  will  not 
deny  that  I  have  been  for  3  years 
trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  modify 
this  provision.  He  knows  that.  I  am 
asking  a  simple  question  of  whether  or 
not  he  will  modify  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  cover  the  existing  committees, 
and  really  deal  with  this  issue.  He  an- 
swered me  "No,"  which  I  think  ex- 
plains the  point.  We  are  picking  on 
one  committee. 

If  he  really  wants  to  go  after  drugs, 
we  do  not  give  any  foreign  aid  to 
Mexico.  We  just  got  through  beating 
up  on  Mexico.  We  do  not  give  a  nickel 
in  foreign  aid  to  Mexico.  It  is  our 
second  largest  trading  partner  in  the 
world. 

If  we  really  want  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  Mexico,  trade  is  the  area, 
not  aid.  If  we  want  to  get  to  the  trade 
questions,  we  have  to  discharge  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  not  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  modify  the 
amendment,  and  we  will  discharge 
those  conunittees.  If  that  is  not  the 
Senator's  point,  then  I  must  say  with 
all  due  respect  that  I  do  not  think  that 
he  is  being  serious  about  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
conclude 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Since  there  is  apparently 
no  other  debate,  I  will  be  very  brief. 

It  was  inferred  earlier  that  we 
should  change  the  procedure  that  has 
been  in  place  for  6  years  so  we  could 
deal  intelligently  with  these  issues.  I 
maintain  the  full  Senate  can  deal  in- 
telligently with  it.  Intelligence  does 
not  repose  In  one  committee  or  a 
number  of  committees.  We  have  that 
right  here  in  the  full  Senate. 

The  Senate  under  the  Constitution 
has  a  higher  responsibility  than  for- 
eign relations  matters.  That  is  why 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
particularly  noted  here  because  this  is 
a  foreign  relations  issue  involving  drug 


trafficking.  I  understand  the  Senator 
speaking  about  the  committee.  I  would 
be  Jealous  of  jurisdiction  too.  But  I 
think  we  should  look  at  the  bigger  pic- 
ture and  rise  above  the  committee  ju- 
risdiction question. 

I  did  not  cook  this  process  up.  I  am 
asking  that  the  Senate  have  an  oppor- 
tunity as  they  have  for  the  past  3 
years  to  legitimately,  intelligently 
bring  up  these  certification  questions 
so  that  all  Senators  will  have  a  chance 
to  express  themselves  and  be  heard. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  maintain  the 
process  so  that  we  too,  the  other  81  of 
us,  in  the  Senate  can  be  involved  in 
this  most  important  drug-related  issue. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Lott  which  preserves 
expedited  Senate  consideration  of  nar- 
cotics decertification  resolutions. 

A  provision  contained  in  the  fiscal 
year  1990  State  Department  authori- 
zation bill  threatens  to  put  an  end  to 
such  expedited  consideration. 

This  provision  would  require  that 
decertification  resolutions  first  be  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee before  they  could  be  considered 
by  the  Senate.  Unless  Senator  Lorr's 
amendment  passes,  even  if  a  decertifi- 
cation resolution  is  reported  by  the 
committees,  it  could  still  be  subject  to 
amendment  and  extended  debate;  that 
is,  filibuster.  Under  current  law,  fili- 
busters are  not  possible  and  no  amend- 
ments or  motions  to  recommit  are  in 
order. 

The  new  provision  contained  in  the 
State  Department  Authorization  Act 
does  treat  the  resolution  as  privileged 
but  that  only  assures  Senate  consider- 
ation if  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee reports  it  to  the  full  Senate. 

The  Lott  amendment  assures  that 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  consider  de- 
certification resolutions  even  if  the 
committee  does  not  report  them.  The 
Lott  amendment  strikes  the  new  provi- 
sion, and  maintains  the  expedited  pro- 
cedures of  existing  law. 

Expedited  procedures  under  existing 
law  preserve  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  joint  resolutions  of  disapprov- 
al within  45  days  of  a  Presidential  cer- 
tification, regardless  of  whether  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  votes  to 
report  such  a  resolution. 

The  House,  which  does  not  have  ex- 
pedited procedures  for  resolutions  of 
disapproval,  has  never  debated  a  de- 
certification resolution  on  the  floor. 
This  is  a  prime  example  of  why  the 
Senate  must  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  decertification  procedure  as  it  cur- 
rently stands. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  decertifi- 
cation law  in  1986,  the  Senate  has  con- 
sidered six  resolutions  of  disapproval. 
It  has  disagreed  with  two  Presidential 
certifications— Panama  in  1987,  and 
Mexico  in  1988.  It  has  defeated  three 
resolutions  of  disapproval  for  the  Ba- 


hamas—1987.  1988.  and  1989— and  one 
for  Mexico,  1987. 

The  Senate  must  be  guaranteed  an 
opportunity  to  debate  the  level  of  co- 
operation of  foreign  nations  in  con- 
trolling the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  narcotics.  The  possibility  that 
these  resolutions,  under  the  new  provi- 
sion, may  never  emerge  from  commit- 
tee is  a  real  concern.  The  American 
people  demand  that  we  address  the 
international  narcotics  problem.  To  do 
any  less,  is  to  deny  our  obligation  for 
full  debate  and  vote  on  the  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  not  further  debate,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  table  the 
pending  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  the  purpose  of  clarifi- 
cation. Is  the  motion  to  table  the 
second-degree  amendment?  This  is  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  the  second-degree 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wtU  call  the 
roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden],  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Breattx]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  25, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  126  Leg.] 
YEAS— 25 


Blngunan 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Kaasebaum 

Robb 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Danforth 

Liebennan 

Sarbanes 

Ductile 

Lugar 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Metzenbaiun 

Simon 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

Simpson 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Hatfield 

Pell 
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NAYS-71 

Adams 

Gam 

McCain 

Annstrong 

Gore 

McClure 

Baucus 

Oorton 

McConnell 

Bond 

Oraham 

Mikulski 

Borro 

Oranun 

Murkowski 

Boschwiu 

Grassley 

Mckles 

Brymn 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Pack  wood 

Burdick 

Henui 

Pressler 

Bums 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Chaffe 

Helms 

Reid 

CoaU 

Hoi  lines 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Rudman 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Specter 

O'Amato 

Kerrey 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Kerry 

Symms 

Dixon 

Kohl 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Warner 

Ex  on 

Levin 

Wilson 

Pord 

Lott 

Wirth 

Powler 

Mack 

NOT  VOTING 

-4 

Bentaen 

Breaux 

Blden 

Matsunaca 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HEILMS.  Mr.  Presidenl.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Lott.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  be  vitiated  and 
that  we  proceed  to  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Senator  Gore. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  that  has  been  agreed  to 
on  both  sides.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  very  long,  but  I  spend  it  to  the 
desk  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  remind  the  Senator  that 
it  would  take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments we  have  been  setting  aside  be 
set  aside. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  amend 
ments  numbered  315  and  314? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  do  not  want  this  passed  on 
until  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  requested 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments 
314  and  315  be  set  aside  temporarily  to 
proceed    to    an    amendment    that    is 


being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  is  so  much  con- 
fusion, where  does  that  leave  the  Lott 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  hear  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Where  does  that  leave 
the  Lott  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Lott  amendment  is  pending  but  would 
recur  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
motion  being  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  intend- 
ed to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  set 
aside  those  amendments  that  had 
been  routinely  set  aside.  If  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  wish  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Lott  amendment.  I  did 
not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  flow 
of  business  where  that  amendment  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  courtesy.  I  would  prefer  to  go 
ahead  and  finish  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  withhold  my  request, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  request  to  propose  an 
amendment  has  been  withheld. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  3  1  5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  Lott 
amendment  No.  315  to  the  Wilson 
amendment  No.  314?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
315  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Lott]. 

The  amendment  (No.  315)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  co  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO    3  14.  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Lott]. 

The  amendment  <No.  314).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Senator  Gore. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  16 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.  It  has.  as 
mentioned  earlier,  been  worked  out  on 
both  sides.  I  have  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMEifici]. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
on  global  warming  and  global  climate 
change  and  ways  in  which  our  Nation 


can  prepare  a  more  intelligent  re- 
sponse to  that  threat. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  the  floor.  Other 
Senators  are  requested  to  continue 
their  conversations  in  the  cloakroom. 

Without  objection,  the  other  amend- 
ments are  set  aside  and  the  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  CMr.  Gore] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  316. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  title  VI,  the  following 
new  section: 

The  Secretary  of  State,  shall,  six  months 
after  entry  into  force  of  this  legislation, 
.submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  of  the  polit- 
ical, economic,  commercial,  and  security  im- 
plications of  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  form  of  systematically  organized  and 
financed  transfers  of  technology  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  energy  efficiency  and 
reducing  carbon  emissions  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  report  shall  review  the  extent  to 
which  such  transfers  may  be  deemed  In  the 
net  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  con- 
ducting such  review,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  benefits  of  reduced  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases  that  would  result  from 
such  transfers  as  well  as  any  concerns  re- 
garding potential  political,  economic,  com 
mercial.  or  security  risks.  Said  report  is  to 
include  comments  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  Mexico  for  his 
courtesy.  I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
him  on  this  issue  and  on  this  amend- 
ment and  on  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment which  will  shortly  be  proposed 
which  has  also  been  worked  out  on 
both  sides.  We  have  jointly  worked  on 
both  of  these  amendments. 

The  first-degree  amendment  pro- 
vides that: 

The  Secretary  of  State,  shall,  six  months 
after  entry  into  force  of  this  legislation, 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  of  the  polit- 
ical, economic,  commercial,  and  security  im- 
plications of  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  form  of  systematically  organized  and 
financed  transfers  of  technology  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  energy  efficiency  and 
reducing  carbon  emissions  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  report  is  supposed  to  review  the 
extent  to  which  transfers  may  be 
deemed  in  the  net  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  is 
supposed  to  consider  the  benefits  of 
reduced  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases 
in  consultation  with  other  parts  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  will  not  belabor  this  issue  this 
evening  because  there  is  agreement  on 
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this  but.  suffice  it  to  say  in  brief,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  believe  that  the 
global  enviroiunental  problems  we  now 
face  should  be  seen  as  issues  of  nation- 
al security. 

They  have  within  them  the  poten- 
tial for  destabilizing  the  international 
order;  for  causing  massive  flows  of  ille- 
gal immigration,  political  instability  in 
many  countries  as  well  as.  of  course, 
the  degradation  of  the  environment, 
the  ability  to  grow  food,  and  many, 
many  other  problems. 

The  greenhouse  effect  and  the  other 
problems  which  are  part  of  the  global 
climate  challenge,  represent  together 
the  most  serious  enviroiunental  chal- 
lenge this  world  has  ever  faced.  This 
begins  to  move  the  State  Department 
more  rapidly  in  the  direction  that  all 
of  us  recognize  we  should  be  moving. 
Again,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  debt 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
many  excellent  suggestions  in  crafting 
this  amendment  and  this  points  us 
toward  a  strategic  environment  initia- 
tive, an  initiative  which  I  think  is  emi- 
nently in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have  come 
to  share  the  belief  that  humankind 
has  suddenly  entered  into  a  brand  new 
relationship  with  the  planet  Earth, 
and  that  human  civilization  is,  in  its 
current  pattern,  causing  grave  and 
perhaps  soon  irreparable  damage  to 
the  ecological  system  which  supports 
life  as  we  know  it. 

My  purpose  is  to  sound  an  alarm 
loudly  and  clearly— of  imminent  and 
grave  danger— and  to  describe  a  strate- 
gy for  confronting  this  crisis,  with 
changes  in  our  collective  behavior  and 
thinking  which,  if  made,  can  forestall 
and  prevent  the  horrendous  prospect 
of  an  ecological  collapse. 

First,  why  is  such  an  alarm  neces- 
sary? Do  we  need  a  crisis  before  we 
can  act? 

Sometimes  in  human  affairs  a  pat- 
tern is  well  set  before  its  implications 
are  felt  in  our  daily  lives.  This  is  true 
both  in  politics  and  in  science.  When 
shattered  glass  filled  the  streets  of 
Berlin  on  Kristallnacht,  few  could  con- 
ceive of  the  holocaust  to  follow.  But 
from  a  distance,  the  pattern  is  now 
clear.  When  the  first  atom  was  split, 
few  could  conceive  of  nuclear  bombs. 
But  when  Einstein  wrote  Roosevelt, 
the  pattern  was  clear. 

How  much  information  is  needed  by 
the  human  mind  to  recognize  a  pat- 
tern? How  much  more  is  needed  by  the 
body  politic  to  justify  action  in  re- 
sponse? 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  world  to 
respond  to  Hitler.  Because  of  Hitler,  it 
took  only  a  short  time  for  Roosevelt  to 
respond  to  Einstein. 

In  a  classic  experiment  often  cited,  a 
frog  dropped  into  a  pot  of  boiling 
water  quickly  jumps  out.  But  the  same 
frog,  put  in  the  water  before  it  is 
slowly  heated,  will  remain  in  place 
until  it  is  boiled. 


The  meaning  of  a  pattern  is  con- 
veyed by  contrast  as  opposed  to  same- 
ness. Sameness  lulls  the  senses  and 
conveys  an  absence  of  danger.  Gradual 
change  sometimes  resembles  same- 
ness, obscuring  danger  from  minds 
which  reserve  their  alertness  for  sharp 
contrasts.  Exponential  change  at  first 
resembles  sameness,  then  gradual 
change,  then  explosive  contrast. 

It  is  often  hard  to  recognize  the 
shape  Ox'  an  exponential  curve  before 
it  reaches  the  explosive  stage  it  is  dif- 
ficult because  the  contrast  essential  to 
undersanding  very  large  patterns  is 
sometimes  visible  only  from  a  distance. 

If  an  individual  or  a  nation  is  accus- 
tomed to  looking  at  the  future  1  year 
at  a  time,  and  the  past  in  terms  of  a 
single  lifetime,  then  many  large  pat- 
terns are  concealed.  If  a  political  body 
looks  at  policies  in  the  context  of  a 
single  nation,  then  the  global  impacts 
will  remain  invisible. 

When  you  consider  the  relationship 
of  the  human  species  to  the  planet 
Earth,  not  much  change  is  visible  in  a 
single  year,  in  a  single  nation.  Yet,  if 
you  look  at  the  entire  pattern  of  that 
relationship  from  the  emergence  of 
the  species  until  today,  a  distinctive 
contrast  in  very  recent  times  clearly 
conveys  the  danger  to  which  we  must 
respond.  It  took  10,000  human  life- 
times for  the  population  to  reach  2  bil- 
lion. Now,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
huonan  lifetime— mine  and  yours— it  is 
rocketing  from  2  billion  toward  10  bil- 
lion, and  is  already  halfway  there. 

Startling  graphs  showing  the  loss  of 
forest  land,  topsoil,  stratospheric 
ozone,  and  species  all  follow  the  same 
pattern  of  sudden,  unprecedented  ac- 
celeration in  the  latter  half  of  the 
20th  century.  And  yet,  so  far,  the  pat- 
tern of  our  politics  remains  remark- 
ably unchanged. 

The  Earth's  forests  are  l>€ing  de- 
stroyed at  the  rate  of  one  football 
field's  worth  every  second,  one  Ten- 
nessee's worth  every  year.  An  enor- 
mous hole  is  opening  in  the  ozone 
layer,  reducing  the  Earth's  ability  to 
protect  life  from  deadly  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation. Living  species  die  at  such  an 
unprecedented  rate  that  more  than 
half  may  disappear  within  our  life- 
times. Chemical  wastes,  in  growing 
volumes,  seep  downward  to  poison 
ground  water  and  upward  to  destroy 
the  atmosphere's  delicate  balance. 
Huge  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide, 
methane,  and  chlorofluorocarbons 
dumped  in  the  atmosphere  are  trap- 
ping heat  and  raising  global  tempera- 
tures. 

In  1987,  cartmn  dioxide  levels  in  the 
atmosphere  began  to  surge  with 
record  annual  increases.  Global  tem- 
peratures are  also  climbing:  1987  was 
the  second  hottest  year  on  record; 
1988  was  the  hottest.  Scientists  now 
predict  our  current  course  may  raise 
world  temperatures  almost  5  degrees 
Celsius  in  the  lifetimes  of  people  in 


this  room.  The  last  time  there  was 
such  a  shift,  it  was  5  degrees  colder 
New  York  City  was  under  1  kilometer 
of  ice.  If  5  degrees  colder  over  thou- 
sands of  years  produces  an  ice  age, 
what  could  5  degrees  warmer  produce 
in  one  lifetime? 

Why  are  these  dramatic  changes 
taking  place?  Because  the  human  pro- 
pulation  is  surging,  because  the  indus- 
trial, scientific,  and  technological  revo- 
lutions magnify  the  environmental 
impact  of  these  increases,  and  because 
we  tolerate  self-destructive  behavior 
and  environmental  vandalism  on  a 
global  scale. 

The  problem  in  organizing  our  re- 
sponse is  that  the  worst  effects  seem 
far  off  in  the  future,  and  they  are  so 
unprecedented  they  seem  to  defy 
common  sense.  While  right  now,  in  the 
present,  millions  of  people  are  suffer- 
ing in  poverty  and  dying  of  starvation, 
warfare,  and  preventable  diseases. 
How  do  we  deal  with  these  immediate 
problems  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
front the  problems  of  the  future?  One 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  environ- 
mental movement,  Ivan  niich,  in  a 
recent  interview,  explained  the  sudden 
environmental  activism  of  Margaret 
Thatcher.  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  and 
other  world  leaders  previously  unin- 
terested in  the  global  envirorunent  by 
saying  "what  has  changed  is  that  our 
common  sense  has  begun  searching  for 
a  language  to  speak  about  the  shadow 
our  future  throws." 

Science  already  has  such  a  language. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  picture  show- 
ing how  time  and  space  are  shaped  by 
mass,  with  a  black  hole  pictured  as  a 
deep  well  in  a  grid,  with  the  space  and 
time  around  the  well  sloping  toward 
it?  Human  political  awareness  is 
shaped  by  history  in  precisely  that 
way.  Our  political  awareness  of  the 
world  is  shaped  and  bent  by  events. 
Large  events  like  World  War  II  exert  a 
powerful  gravitational  pull  on  every 
idea  we  have  about  the  world  around 
us.  The  Holocaust  shapes  every  idea 
we  have  about  human  nature. 

And  just  as  in  Elinstein's  theory, 
future  events  can  exert  the  same 
gravitational  puil  on  our  thinking  as 
events  in  the  past— even  though  the 
events  in  the  future  have  not  yet  oc- 
curred. 

Time  is  relative  in  politics  as  in  sci- 
ence. The  political  will  which  made 
possible  the  mass  political  protests 
against  escalating  the  nuclear  arms 
race  came  from  awareness  of  a  down- 
slope  toward  a  future  we  did  not  want 
to  see.  Many  felt  us  being  pulled 
toward  a  nuclear  war  that  would  crush 
human  history  forever  into  a  black 
hole.  We  are  now  changing  our  course 
away  from  that  downslope,  we  hope, 
and  taking  a  new  direction— even 
though  99.99  percent  of  all  human 
beings  on  Earth  have  never  seen, 
heard,  or  personally  felt  nuclear  de- 
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struction.  The  awareness  of  that  po- 
tential future  event  came  from  politi- 
cal communication,  with  abstract  sym- 
bols, like  words. 

Now,  throughout  the  world,  we  are 
witnessing  the  emergence  of  a  new  po- 
litical will  to  take  a  different  course  in 
order  to  avoid  the  slope  toward  global 
environmental  destruction.  We  see  the 
catastrophe  coming,  we  hear  Rachel 
Carson's  "Silent  Spring".  The  slope 
seemed  gradual  at  first  but  now  it  is 
steep.  We  feel  strongly  pulled  toward 
ecological  collapse  by  the  policies  we 
are  now  pursuing. 

I,  personally,  became  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  effort  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
holocaust  9  years  ago  because  I  felt 
the  slope  toward  that  horrendous  pos- 
sibility. And  I  tried  to  bring  to  the 
task  the  skills  of  my  profession.  I  be- 
lieve all  this  talk  about  the  global  en- 
vironment as  a  national  security  issue 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  political 
terms. 

For  the  past  13  years,  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
I  have  had  longstanding  interests  in 
both  the  environmental  threat  and  in 
national  security.  As  a  practical 
matter.  I  have  dealt  with  these  sub- 
jects as  separate  intellectual  accounts: 
Involving  distinct  areas  of  public 
policy,  each  with  its  own  completely 
different  set  of  concerns  and  partici- 
pants. 

Yet,  they  grow  more  and  more  alike. 
National  security  comprises  matters 
that  directly  and  imminently  menance 
the  interests  of  the  state,  or  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  As  such,  these 
issues  command  the  attention  of  polit- 
ical leaders  at  the  highest  level,  with  a 
proportionate  claim  on  the  resources 
of  government  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  If  society  were  an  organism, 
national  security  would  involve  the  in- 
stinct for  survival. 

To  this  point,  the  national  security 
agenda  has  been  dominated  by  issues 
of  military  security,  embedded  in  the 
context  of  global  struggle  between  the 
United  States  sind  the  Soviet  Union:  A 
struggle  which  the  protagonists  have 
often  waged  through  distant  surro- 
gates, but  which  has  always  harbored 
the  risk  of  direct  confrontation  and 
nuclear  war. 

Given  the  changes  in  Soviet  behav- 
ior which  have  begun  under  Gorba- 
chev, there  is  growing  optimism  that 
this  long,  dark  period  may  be  passing. 
There  is  also  hope  this  will  open  the 
international  agenda  for  other  urgent 
matters  and  for  the  release  of  enor- 
mous resources,  now  committed  to 
war.  toward  other  objectives. 

Many  hope  that  the  global  environ- 
ment will  be  the  new  dominant  issue. 
They  assert  that  a  collective,  interna- 
tional struggle  for  stability  in  the  eco- 
system will  succeed  the  old  pattern  of 
national  struggle  for  temporal  power, 
and  will  justify  the  preemption  of 
enormous  resources,  and  reshape  the 


public  consciousness  in  support  of  an- 
other long,  global  struggle. 

I  am  deeply  in  sympathy  with  this 
view,  and  yet  as  someone  who  has 
worked  hard  on  both  issues,  I  believe 
the  analogy  must  be  used  very  cau- 
tiously. The  United  States-Soviet 
struggle  has  lasted  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury, consumed  several  trillions  of  dol- 
lars, cost  us  close  to  100,000  American 
lives  in  Korea  and  Vietnaun,  and  has 
profoundly  shaped  the  psychological 
and  social  consciousne.ss  of  our  people. 
Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
Soviets,  who,  if  anything,  have  en- 
dured far  more  than  have  we  for  the 
sake  of  their  ideology. 

Nothing  is  automatic  or  foreor- 
dained about  the  course  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  no  matter  how 
many  editorial  writers  now  claim  the 

Cold  War  Is  Over."  Nothing  relieves 
us  of  our  present  responsibilities  for 
defense  or  of  the  need  to  conduct 
painstaking  negotiations  to  limit  arms 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  The  old 
agenda  is  with  us  still,  exacting  its 
price  in  wealth,  creativity  and  the  at- 
tention of  statesmen. 

And  yet,  environmentalists  are  right. 

Certainly,  there  is  strong  evidence 
the  new  enemy  is  at  least  as  real  as 
the  old.  For  the  general  public,  the 
shocking  images  of  last  years  drought, 
or  of  beaches  covered  with  medical 
garbage,  inspired  a  sense  of  peril  once 
sparked  only  by  Soviet  behavior.  But 
for  environmental  specialists,  the 
steady  flow  of  data  from  scientific  in- 
vestigations of  the  environment— often 
ambiguous,  but  always  menacing— is 
eerily  equivalent  to  intelligence  collec- 
tion against  the  more  familiar  Soviet 
threat.  The  U-2  spy  plane,  for  exam- 
ple, now  is  used  to  monitor  not  missile 
silos  but  ozone  depletion. 

Already,  we  are  seeing  governments 
struggling  to  resolve  issues  whose  do- 
mains go  far  beyond  anything  in  our 
experience.  Debate  over  the  disposi- 
tion of  radioactive  wastes,  for  exam- 
ple, involves  choices  that  must  remain 
valid  across  geological  time.  The  spe- 
cies now  disappearing  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate  will  never  return.  The 
global  climate  pattern  could  shift  to  a 
new  equilibrium  and  never  regain  its 
former  pattern. 

In  the  not  distant  future,  there  will 
be  a  new  "sacred  agenda"  in  interna- 
tional affairs:  policies  that  enable  the 
rescue  of  the  global  environment.  This 
task  will  one  day  join,  and  then  per- 
haps, even  supplant,  preventing  the 
world's  incineration  through  nuclear 
war.  as  the  principal  test  of  statecraft. 

However,  in  thinking  about  environ- 
mentalism  as  a  national  security  con- 
cern, it  is  important  to  differentiate 
between  what  would— in  military 
jargon— be  called  the  level  of  threat. 
Certain  environmental  problems  may 
be  important  but  are  essentially  local; 
others  cross  borders,  and  in  effect  rep- 
resent theaters  of  operations:  and  still 


others  are  global  and  strategic  in 
nature. 

On  this  scale,  even  phenomena  as 
important  as  the  slow  suffocation  of 
Mexico  City,  the  deaths  of  northern 
forests  in  America  and  Europe,  or  even 
the  desertification  of  large  areas  of 
Africa,  will  likely  not  be  regarded  as 
full  scale  national  security  issues. 

However,  the  greenhouse  effect  and 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion  fit  the 
profile  of  national  security  issues  of 
global  significance.  These  phenomena 
certainly  will  in  time  produce  effects 
big  enough  to  threaten  international 
order,  even  at  the  level  of  war  and 
peace.  In  the  case  of  global  warming, 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  worst  effects 
will  not  fully  manifest  themselves 
until  the  middle  of  the  next  century  is 
offset  by  the  fact  that  actions  we  take 
now  will  determine  the  extent  of  the 
damage  later. 

When  nations  perceive  that  they  are 
threatened  at  the  strategic  level,  they 
may  be  introduced  to  think  of  drastic 
responses,  involving  sharp  discontinu- 
ities from  everyday  approaches  to 
policy.  In  military  terms,  this  is  the 
point  when  the  United  States  begins 
to  think  of  invoking  nuclear  weapons. 
The  global  environment  may  well  in- 
volve responses  that  are.  in  compara- 
tive terms,  just  as  radical.  Not  just 
business  as  usual,  not  just  incremental 
variations  but  massive  departures 
from  the  norm. 

Nuclear  war  is  an  apocalyptic  sub- 
ject, and  so  is  global  environmental  de- 
struction. We  are  dealing  here  with  in- 
creasingly credible  forecasts  of  climat- 
ic dislocations,  vast  changes  in  growing 
cycles,  innundations  of  coastal  areas 
and  the  loss  to  the  sea  of  vast  territo- 
ries—some of  them  very  heavily  devel- 
oped and  populated.  We  also  are  deal- 
ing not  only  with  a  threat  to  human 
health,  but  unpredictable  and  poten- 
tially vast  changes  to  all  life  at  the 
surface  of  the  Earth  and  the  seas,  as 
the  result  of  prolonged  exposure  to  in- 
creased ultra-violet  radiation. 

What's  more,  despite  some  progress 
made  toward  limiting  some  sources  of 
the  problem,  such  as  CPO's.  we  have 
to  face  the  stark  fact  that  we  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface.  Even  if 
all  other  elements  of  the  problem  are 
solved,  a  major  threat  is  still  posed  by 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  exhal- 
ing breath  of  the  industrial  culture 
upon  which  our  civilization  rests.  The 
implications  of  the  latest  and  best  stu- 
dies on  this  matter  are  staggering.  We 
must  be  honest  about  them.  Essential- 
ly, they  tell  us  that  with  our  current 
pattern  of  technology  and  production, 
we  face  a  Hobson's  choice  between 
economic  growth  in  the  near  term,  and 
massive  environmental  disorder  as  the 
subsequent  penalty. 

This  central  fact  cuts  across  the  face 
of  all  environmental  strategies  as  we 
generally  think  of  them.  It  suggests 
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that  the  notion  of  environmentally 
sustainable  development  at  present 
may  be  an  oxymoron,  rather  than  a  re- 
alistic objective.  It  declares  war.  in 
effect,  on  routine  life  in  the  advanced 
industrial  societies.  And— central  to 
the  outcome  of  the  entire  struggle  to 
restore  global  environmental  balance- 
it  declares  war  on  the  Third  World. 

The  Third  World  does  not  have  a 
choice  about  whether  or  not  it  will  de- 
velop economically.  If  it  does  not  de- 
velop economically,  poverty,  hunger 
and  disease  will  consume  entire  ix>pu- 
lations.  And  long  before  that,  whole 
societies  will  experience  revolutionary 
political  disorder.  Rapid  economic 
growth  Is  a  life-or-death  imperative 
throughout  the  Third  World.  The  peo- 
ples and  governments  of  the  Third 
World  will  not  be  denied  that  hope,  no 
matter  the  longer-term  costs  for  the 
global  environment. 

And  why  should  they  accept  what 
we.  manifestly,  will  not  accept  for  our- 
selves? Who  is  so  bold  as  to  say  that 
any  nation  In  the  developed  world  is 
prepared  to  abandon  industrial  and 
economic  growth?  Who  will  proclaim 
that  any  nation  in  the  developed  world 
will  accept  even  serious  compromises 
in  levels  of  comfort,  for  the  sake  of 
global  environmental  balance?  And 
who  will  apportion  these  sacrifices; 
who  will  then  bear  them? 

Development,  of  course,  is  part  of 
the  problem  as  well  as  the  solution. 
We  know  that,  just  as  we  know  that 
nuclear  deterrence  depends  on  the 
weapons  we  are  trying  to  render  obso- 
lete. 

The  effort  to  solve  the  nuclear  arms 
race  has  been  complicated  not  only  by 
simplistic  stereotypes  of  the  enemy 
and  the  threat  he  poses.  It  also  has 
been  complicated  by  simplistic  de- 
mands for  immediate  unilateral  disar- 
mament, without  any  basis  for  a 
widely  shared  confidence  that  the 
original  threat  is  no  longer  real. 

My  own  belief  is  that  perceptions 
must  evolve  simultaneously  In  both  su- 
perpowers as  technology  evolves  simil- 
taneously  in  both  countries,  as  con- 
scious efforts  are  made  to  improve  in- 
formation about  the  other,  about  the 
nature  of  the  threat,  and  the  confi- 
dence we  can  summon  that  the  threat 
is  in  fact  changing  and  receding. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  effort  to  solve 
the  global  environmental  crisis  will  be 
complicated  not  only  by  blind  asser- 
tions that  more  and  more  environmen- 
tal manipulation  and  more  and  more 
resource  extraction  are  essential  for 
economic  growth.  It  wiU  also  be  com- 
plicated by  the  emergence  of  simplistic 
demands  that  development,  or  tech- 
nology itself,  must  be  stopped  for  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  This  is  a  crisis  of 
confidence  which  must  be  addressed. 

We  must  acquire  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  Earth's  system  to  Judge 
when  it  can  heal  itself,  and  when  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  intervene.  For  ex- 


ample, when  40.000  children  die  of  dis- 
ease and  starvation  every  24  hours,  we 
obviously  must  intervene.  But  it  is 
past  time  to  recognize  that  many  of 
society's  interventions  in  the  environ- 
ment have  been  and  are  unwise.  Much 
ecological  destruction  is  subsidized  by 
governments.  We  need  more  knowl- 
edge, more  experience,  and  the  kind  of 
sensitive  judgments  that  modem  doc- 
tors have  learned  to  make. 

The  cross  cut  between  the  impera- 
tives of  growth  and  the  imperatives  of 
environmental  management,  repre- 
sents a  supreme  test  for  modem  indus- 
trial civilization.  The  test  is  whether 
we  can  devise  very  dynamic  new  strat- 
egies which  will  accommodate  econom- 
ic growth  within  a  stabilized  environ- 
mental framework. 

That  is  an  extreme  demand  to  place 
upon  technology.  There  is  no  real  as- 
surance that  such  a  balance  can  in 
fact  be  struck.  Nevertheless  the  effort 
must  be  made.  And  because  of  the  ur- 
gency, scope  and  even  the  improbabil- 
ity of  complete  success  in  such  an  en- 
deavor, I  am  strongly  tempted  to  use  a 
military  term  for  a  metaphor.  To  deal 
with  the  global  environment,  we  will 
need  the  environmental  equivalent  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative,  a  stra- 
tegic environment  initiative. 

I  have  been  an  opponent  of  the  mili- 
tary SDI.  But  even  opponents  of  SDI 
recognize  this  effort  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  drawing  together 
previously  disconnected  Government 
programs,  in  stimulating  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies,  and  in  forc- 
ing upon  us  a  wave  of  intense  new 
analysis  of  subjects  previously 
thought  to  have  been  exhausted. 

We  need  the  same  kind  of  focus  and 
intensity,  and  similar  levels  of  fund- 
ing, to  deal  comprehensively  with 
global  warming,  stratospheric  ozone 
depletion,  species  loss,  deforestation, 
ocean  pollution,  acid  rain,  air  and 
water,  and  ground  water  pollution, 
and  all  of  the  problems  degrading  the 
world's  environment.  In  every  major 
sector  of  economic  activity — energy, 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  trans- 
portation, for  example— a  strategic  en- 
vironment initiative  must  identify  and 
then  spread  sets  of  increasingly  effec- 
tive new  technologies:  Some  that  are 
already  well  in  hand;  some  that  need 
further  work,  though  well  understood 
in  principle;  and  some  that  are  revolu- 
tionary ideas  whose  very  existence  is 
now  a  matter  of  speculation. 
Let  me  briefly  illustrate: 
Energy  is  the  lifeblood  of  develop- 
ment. Unfortunately,  today's  most  ec- 
onomical technologies  for  converting 
energy  resources  into  usable  forms  of 
power — as  in  burning  coal  to  make 
electricity— release  a  plethora  of  pol- 
lutants. An  energy  SEI  should  focus 
on  producing  the  energy  of  develop- 
ment without  compromising  the  envi- 
ronment. Chief  on  the  near  term  list 
of  alternatives  are  energy  efficiency 


and  conservation;  on  the  midterm  list, 
solar  power,  possibly  new  generation 
nuclear  power,  biomass— with  no  ex- 
traneous pollutants  and  a  closed 
carbon  cycle— as  well  as  enhanced  effi- 
ciency; and  long  term,  nuclear  fusion, 
as  well  as  enhanced  versions  of  solar, 
biomass,  nuclear  energy,  and  energy 
efficiency. 

In  agriculture,  we  have  witnessed 
vast  growth  in  Third  World  food  pro- 
duction through  the  green  revolution, 
but  often  that  growth  relied  on  heavi- 
ly sut)sidized  fertilizers,  pesticides,  irri- 
gation, and  overall  mechanization, 
sometimes  giving  the  advantage  to 
rich  farmers  over  poor  ones.  We  need 
a  second  green  revolution,  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  Third  World's  poor  a 
focus  on  increasing  productivity  from 
small  farms  on  marginal  land,  with 
low-input  agricultural  methods. 

These  technologies,  whose  compo- 
nents are  not  only  technological,  but 
financial  and  political,  may  be  the  key 
to  satisfying  the  land  hunger  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  desperate  who 
are  slashing  daily  into  the  rainforest 
of  Amazonia— leaving  behind  the  de- 
pleted soil  of  their  first  homesteads.  It 
may  also  be  the  key  in  the  battle  to 
arrest  the  desertification  of  sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa,  where  human  need  and  cli- 
mate stress  are  now  operating  in  a 
deadly  partnership. 

Fortunately,  the  next  wave  of  agri- 
cultural improvements  is  almost  upon 
us— from  biotechnology.  In  my  view, 
we  should  carefully  push  forward 
work  on  new  crop  strains  with  genetic 
encoding  that  allows  natural  resist- 
ance to  pests,  disease,  and  droughts: 
not  to  mention  improved  yield.  Of 
course,  biotechnology  will  not  com- 
pletely solve  the  problems  that  arise 
from  inadequate  distribution  of  food 
supplies— they  are  most  often  due  to  a 
failure  of  politics,  not  crops. 

In  addition,  new  industrial  processes, 
new  materials,  and  increased  use  of  re- 
cycled materials,  will  all  become  im- 
portant to  sustainable  development. 

Needed  in  the  United  States  prob- 
ably more  than  anywhere,  is  a  trans- 
portation SEI  focusing  in  the  near 
term  on  improving  the  mileage  stand- 
ards of  our  vehicles,  and  encouraging 
and  enabling  Americans  to  drive  less. 
In  the  midterm,  come  questions  of  al- 
ternative fuels,  such  as  biomass-based 
liquid  fuels  or  electricity.  And  in  the 
mid-  and  long-terms  come  the  inescap- 
able need  for  reexamining  the  entire 
structure  of  our  transportation  sector, 
and  its  inherent  demand  on  the  per- 
sonal vehicle  for  efficient  transport. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  orga- 
nize itself  to  finance  the  export  of 
energy-efficient  sjrstems,  and  of  renew- 
able energy  sources.  That  means  pref- 
erential lending  arrangements 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp. 
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Encouracement  for  the  Third  World 
should  also  come  in  the  form  of  attrac- 
tive international  credit  arrangements 
for  energy  efficient  and  environmen- 
tally sustainable  processes.  Funds  for 
this  lending  stream  would  be  generat- 
ed by  institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  which,  in  the  course  of  debt 
swapping,  might  dedicate  new  funds  to 
the  purchase  of  environmentally 
sounder  technologies. 

Finally,  the  United  States,  other  de- 
velopers of  new  technology,  and  inter- 
national lending  institutions,  should 
establish  centers  of  training  at  loca- 
tions around  the  world,  to  create  a 
core  of  environmentally  educated 
planners  and  technicians,  in  order  to 
make  the  ground  fertile  for  sowing  en- 
vironmentally attractive  technologies 
and  practices;  an  effort  not  unlike 
that  which  produced  agricultural  re- 
search centers  throughout  the  world 
during  the  green  revolution. 

With  this  SEI,  we  must  transform 
science  and  technology  to  make  it 
more  efficient,  consume  less  of  the 
Earth's  natural  resources,  and  empha- 
size waste  minimization,  recycling,  and 
the  use  of  renewable  resources  in  har 
mony  with  the  natural  world.  We  must 
start  by  quickly  obtaining  massive 
quantities  of  information  about  the 
global  processes  now  underway - 
through,  for  example,  the  Mission  to 
Planet  Earth  Program  of  NASA. 

And  we  also  must  target  first  the 
most  readily  identifiable  and  correcta 
ble  sources  of  environmental  damage. 
I  have  introduced  a  comprehensive 
legislative  package  to  effectively  halt 
chlorofluorocarbon,  carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride, methyl  chloroform,  and  halon 
emissions,  and  to  promote  develop- 
ment of  technologies  to  replace  those 
that  now  rely  on  CPC's.  Earlier  this 
year.  I  introduced  the  World  Environ- 
ment Policy  Act  of  1989.  a  far-ranging 
bill  to  address  virtually  every  aspect  of 
the  global  environmental  crisis,  includ- 
ing CPC's  and  CO,. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  goal  we 
also  must  transform  global  politics, 
shifting  from  short- term  concerns  to 
long-term  concerns,  from  conflict  to 
cooperation. 

The  evidence  of  the  last  6  months 
leads  me  to  believe  we  have  the  capac- 
ity for  this  change.  Just  as  the  equilib- 
rium of  an  environmental  system  can 
suddenly  change  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, the  equilibrium  of  one  political 
system  can  suddenly  change  from  one 
State  to  another.  We  politicians  are 
frequently  adept  at  symbolic  action,  a 
pretense  of  change  without  the  sub- 
stance of  change.  And  for  that  reason, 
my  optimism  is  tempered  by  aware- 
ness of  the  power  in  the  forces  of 
greed  and  fear.  But  I  do  believe  we 
have  the  capacity  for  what  is  needed— 
because  the  challenge  can  now  be  ac- 
curately described  in  terms  of  national 
security. 


Some  may  believe  that  the  idea  of 
the  environment  as  a  national  security 
issue  is  Just  rhetoric.  Most  of  us  in  this 
room,  however,  accept  it  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  But.  we  also  Icnow  that 
just  as  the  world  has  been  living  with 
the  possibility  of  manmade  disaster  in 
the  form  of  nuclear  war,  so  it  now  lives 
with  the  growing  threat  of  man-made 
disaster  in  the  form  of  catastrophic 
environmental  failure. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  the  same  basic  di- 
lemma. In  each  case,  our  survival  was 
threatened  at  a  basic,  primal  level— 
the  fear  of  death  from  attack  by  an 
enemy,  the  fear  of  death  from  running 
out  of  food.  To  each  threat,  we  re- 
sponded with  more  and  more  efficien- 
cy. The  increasing  sophistication  of 
our  technology  has  enabled  us  to  con- 
front each  threat  to  our  survival  with 
more  powerful  response.  And  in  each 
case,  the  effort  to  secure  our  survival 
has  instead  threatened  our  survival. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  are  successful 
this  time  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
survival  and  preserving  the  world  envi- 
ronment, it  probably  wont  be  the  last 
lime  well  face  this  basic  problem.  Ge- 
netic engineering  may  pose  the  same 
dilemma  all  over  again.  In  the  effort 
to  protect  ourselves  against  disease, 
we're  creating  a  new  and  more  power- 
ful technology  and  ultimately  will  con- 
front us  with  the  same  historic  chal- 
lenge to  human  nature  and  the  same 
hubrjstic  relationship  of  our  species  to 
the  limits  nature  has  designed  for  us 
as  part  of  the  world  ecological  system. 

As  a  result,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  we  must  also  trans- 
form ourselves— or  at  least  the  way  we 
think  about  ourselves,  our  children, 
and  our  future.  This  last  transforma- 
tion is  the  most  essential,  and  yet  the 
most  difficult.  If  there  is  one  cause  for 
the  prevailing  pessimism  about  our 
ability  to  meet  this  unprecedented 
challenge,  it  is  the  belief  by  many  that 
we  are  incapable  of  the  change  in 
thinking  required. 

And  yet,  there  are  precedents  which 
give  cause  for  realistic  hope.  Human 
sacrifice  and  slavery  were  both  once 
commonplace  in  human  societies,  yet 
both  are  now  obsolete.  Our  thinking 
was  transformed.  These  changes,  like 
most  changes  in  global  climate  pat- 
terns, took  place  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  But  now,  just  as  climate  changes 
are  telescoped  into  short  periods  of 
time,  we  must  create  in  a  single  gen- 
eration changes  in  human  thinking  of 
a  magnitude  comparable  to  the  change 
that  brought  about  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Yet  once  again,  we  must 
remind  ourselves  that  the  pattern  of 
change  required  is  visible  only  from  a 
distance. 

In  this  case,  we  cannot  rely  on  sci- 
ence to  give  us  a  new  point  of  view  for 
it  is  partly  responsible  for  the  prob- 


lem. In  ways  not  yet  fully  understood, 
the  scientific  revolution  itself  changed 
the  way  we  saw  ourselves  in  relation  to 
the  world.  We  detached  ourselves  from 
nature  to  examine  the  physical  world. 
In  a  kind  of  Heisenberg  principle  writ 
large,  we  altered— without  realizing 
it— the  nature  of  what  we  began  to  ex- 
amine. The  new  pattern  of  thinking 
we  must  now  create  is  one  in  which  we 
once  again  see  ourselves  as  a  part  of 
the  ecological  system  in  which  we  live. 
What  we  now  lack  is  a  sense  of  the 
proper  location  of  our  species  in  the 
ecosystem.  We  have  lost  our  eco-li- 
brium. 

How  then  can  we  gain  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  oursleves  to  see  a  pattern 
which  contains  ourselves  in  a  larger 
context?  My  own  religious  faith  teach- 
es me  that  we  are  given  dominion  over 
the  Earth,  but  that  we  also  are  re- 
quired to  be  good  stewards  of  the 
Earth.  If  we  witness  the  destruction  of 
half  the  living  species  God  put  on  this 
earth  during  our  lifetimes  as  a  result 
of  our  actions,  we  will  have  failed  in 
the  responsibility  of  stewardship.  Are 
those  actions,  because  of  their  result, 
■'evil  "?  The  answer  depends  not  upon 
the  everyday  nature  of  the  actions, 
but  upon  our  knowledge  of  their  con- 
sequences. In  an  examination  of  Hit- 
lers lieutenants.  Hannah  Arendt 
coined  the  memorable  phrase  "the  ba- 
nality of  evil.  "  The  individual  actions 
which  collectively  produce  the  world's 
environmental  crisis  are  indeed  banal 
when  they  are  looked  at  one  by  one: 
the  cutting  of  a  tree,  the  air  condition- 
ing of  a  car. 

"Evil,"  and  "good"  are  terms  not 
used  frequently  by  politicians.  But  in 
my  o»Ti  view,  this  problem  carmot  be 
solved  without  reference  to  spiritual 
values  found  in  every  faith.  For  many 
scientists  on  the  edge  of  new  discover- 
ies in  cosmology  and  quantum  physics, 
the  reconciliation  of  science  and  reli- 
gion sometimes  now  seems  near  at 
hand.  It  is  a  reconciliation  not  unlike 
the  one  we  seek  between  man  and 
nature. 

But  even  without  defining  the  prob- 
lem in  religious  terms,  it  is  possible  to 
conclude  that  the  solutions  we  seek 
will  be  found  in  a  new  faith  in  the 
future  of  life  on  earth  after  our  own,  a 
faith  in  the  future  which  justifies  sac- 
rifices in  the  present,  a  new  moral 
courage  to  choose  higher  values  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs,  and  a  new 
reverence  for  absolute  principles  that 
can  serve  as  guiding  stars  by  which  to 
map  the  future  course  of  our  species 
and  our  place  within  creation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]. 
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AMKNDMDIT  NO.  317  TO  AMKHDMXIfT  NO.  31« 

(Purpose:  Expressing  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  SUtes  should  take 
the  lead  to  convene  an  International 
Energy  Conference  to  bring  countries  of 
the  World  together  in  order  to  develop 
clean  energy  technologies  to  meet  future 
energy  needs) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici].  for  himself,  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr. 
CHArra:.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
317  to  amendment  No.  318. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment  add 
the  following: 

.SEt.    . 

Findings.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  The  population  of  the  World  is  pre- 
dicted to  double  within  the  next  36  years; 

(2)  About  90  percent  of  this  enormous  in- 
crease will  occur  in  developing  nations; 

(3)  Many  scientists  are  predicting  signifi- 
cant increases  in  the  planet's  mean  temper- 
ature in  the  next  50  to  60  years  as  the  result 
of  the  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  gases  that  are  a  product  of  energy 
consumption; 

(4)  Increases  in  energy  consumption  will 
accompany  the  significant  increase  in  popu- 
lation; 

(5)  Such  increased  energy  consumption 
will  lead  to  increased  emissions  of  "green- 
house gases ",  which  could  lead  to  even 
greater  increases  in  temperature; 

(6)  The  United  States  possesses  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  expertise  to  develop  new 
clean  energy  technologies  to  meet  future 
energy  needs  of  this  planet: 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  persuade  other  world  leaders 
to  join  in  convening  an  International 
Energy  Conference,  or  use  the  occasion  of 
the  third  plenary  session  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Panel  on  Climate  Change,  to 
bring  the  Nations  of  the  World  together  to 
focus  attention  on  international  energy 
problems.  Such  effort  will  identify  ways  and 
means  of  assisting  lesser-developed  nations 
in  the  development  of  their  energy  needs, 
through  efficient  and  clean  energy  technol- 
ogies that  will  mitigate  the  alteraUons  to 
the  atmosphere  that  cause  global  warming. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution,  calling  on  the  President  to 
persuade  other  world  leaders  to  join  in 
convening  an  International  Energy 
Conference.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference would  be  to  bring  nations  of 
the  world  together  to  focus  attention 
on  international  energy  problems,  as 
well  as  to  consider  ways  of  assisting 
lesser-developed  nations  through  tech- 
nology transfer  and  financing  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  problem  of  global 
warming. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  joined  by  Sena- 
tors Chafee  and  Wirth  in  proposing 
this  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  serve  to 
equate  global  warming  with  energy 
policy  and  hopefully  elevate  the  im- 
portance of  future  energy  decisions. 

For  some  time,  many  scientists  have 
been  predicting  that  the  accumulation 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  gases  will 
raise  th«^  planet's  mean  temperature  in 
the  next  50  to  60  years  by  3  to  4  de- 
grees centigrade,  the  same  increase 
that  brought  us  out  of  the  Ice  Age 
18.000  years  ago. 

Because  this  issue  is  so  complex  sci- 
entifically, it  is  not  clear  whether  or 
not  these  forecasts  are  accurate. 

However,  one  thing  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain—that the  number  of  people  on 
this  planet  will  continue  to  increase  at 
a  startling  rate.  In  fact,  the  United  Na- 
tions Population  Fund  now  predicts 
that  by  the  year  2025.  the  world  popu- 
lation will  double  in  size.  It  is  predict- 
ed that  90  percent  of  that  increase  will 
occur  in  the  lesser  developed  nations. 

And  a  fimdamental  component  of 
economic  growth  in  those  developing 
coimtries  will  be  energy.  With  the 
combination  of  growth  in  population 
and  economic  advancement,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  energy  demand  will  expand. 
And  since  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels 
is  tied  so  very  closely  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  warming  of  the  planet,  we  con- 
front a  situation  we  dare  not  avoid. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  must  say  we 
will  not  suddenly  scale  down  energy 
use.  Such  a  change  would  be  political- 
ly unsustainable  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  And  the  developing  na- 
tions will  not  accept  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  improve  their  standard  of 
living. 

Consequently,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States— a  nation  with  the 
capability  of  developing  alternative 
sources  of  energy  and  new  clean 
energy  technology— take  the  lead  in 
addressing  future  energy  problems 
that  will  confront  the  world. 

If  our  country  were  to  unilaterally 
reduce  our  emissions  of  greenhouse 
gases,  future  growth  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  would  more  than  offset  any 
reductions  we  made.  Therefore,  since 
the  United  States  is  already  developed, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  help  lesser  de- 
veloped coimtries  through  technology 
transfer  and  through  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Much  good  work  is  already  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States-chaired, 
Response  Strategies  Working  Group 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on 
Climate  change.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  countries  of  Japan  and 
China  head  a  subgroup  that  is  looking 
at  energy  issues. 

However,  since  global  warming  is  es- 
sentially an  energy  issue,  we  must 
bring  energy  concerns  to  the  fore- 
front. What  is  important  is  that  we 
begin  to  focus  international  attention 
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on  the  need  to  meet  future  energy  de- 
mands without  wrealung  havoc  on  our 
environment.  Common  sense  dictates 
tliat  we  do  something  now  to  avoid  Ir- 
reversible damage  in  the  future. 

It  will  only  be  through  a  coordinated 
international  effort  that  the  lesser-de- 
veloped countries  will  be  able  to  leap 
into  the  future  without  committing 
horrendous  damage  to  this  planet.  An 
International  Conference  on  Energy  is 
a  forum  to  accomplish  this  need,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  bom  57 
years  ago.  the  population  of  the  world 
was  2  billion.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
2025  the  population  will  be  no  less 
than  8.5  billion.  Most  probably.  10  bil- 
lion. That  sounds  almost  incredible 
but  it  means  that  the  population  of 
the  world  will  at  least  be  4Vi  times 
larger,  by  2025,  than  the  year  I  was 
bom  and  maybe  5  times  as  high. 

There  is  much  being  said  about  the 
greenhouse  effect  on  the  various  cli- 
matic factors  which  will  have  great 
consequence  on  this  Earth.  But  essen- 
tially, whether  one  believes  or  has 
enough  information  regarding  the 
greenhouse  effect  or  not,  and  some 
will  say  there  is  not  enough,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  this  8.5  to  10  bil- 
lion people,  5  times  as  many  as  in 
1932,  are  going  to  consume  large  quan- 
tities of  energy. 

In  fact,  their  proportionate  add  of 
energy  will  be  even  greater  than  the 
additional  population  because  the  pop- 
ulation increase  will  be  almost  entirely 
in  underdeveloped  countries  which 
currently,  on  per  capita  basis,  have 
low  standards  of  living  and  use  small 
quantities  of  energy.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  their  fate,  nor  do  I  think  it 
should  be  their  fate,  that  they  remain 
as  such  forever.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  going  to  increase  their  stand- 
ard of  living  and,  in  doing  so,  they  are 
going  to  use  huge  amoimts  of  new 
energy. 

I  think,  consistent  with  our  ideas 
and  our  ideals,  we  hope  they  grow  and 
prosper. 

Essentially,  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  mine  which  modifies  it,  is 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  in  his  case,  and  to  the 
President  in  my  case,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  United  States 
as  the  world  leader  to  bring  together 
all  those  countries  which  are  going  to 
be  helping  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  urge 
that  we  set  out  on  a  path  of  helping 
them  develop  their  energy  sources  In 
the  cleanest  possible  way;  that  we 
make  available  in  an  orderly  manner 
the  clean  energy  technologies  that  we 
are  the  leader  in  so  that,  as  the  under- 
developed countries  develop,  they  will 
know  that  we  are  trying  to  help  them 
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gmvi  and  prosper  but  to  do  so  with  a 
minimai  adverse  environmental  contri- 
bution. 

I  t)elleve  it  is  inevitable  that  we  do 
this  if  we  intend  to  maintain  our 
standard  of  living  and  if  we  intend  to 
clean  up  our  pollution.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  more  will  be  con- 
tributed by  the  new  growth  than  we 
can  possibly  reduce.  But  since  we  are 
so  developed  and  use  such  a  large 
quantity  today  and  contribute  almost 
25  percent  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  obvi- 
ously the  growing  countries  are  going 
to  expect  that  we  do  more. 

We  should  be  on  their  side,  urging 
that  they  grow  and  that  we  and  others 
help  them  with  the  cleanest  possible 
energy  technology  and  energy  sources. 
I  think  this  will  work.  It  is  going  to 
take  a  long  time  and  this  is  just  a  first 
step,  in  the  instance  of  the  underlying 
amendment,  asking  for  certain  very 
specific  information  from  the  Depart 
ment  of  State  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  others. 
In  the  amendment  that  I  offer  we 
are  asking  the  President  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  either  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference or  a  subconference  of  the 
forthcoming  greenhouse  conference, 
or  to  call  another  conference  with  ref 
erence  to  energy  and  energy  alone 
with  countries  that  are  going  to  be 
aiding  those  who  want  to  grow  and 
need  our  help. 

To  the  end  that  we  work  out  some 
mutually  beneficial  approaches  to 
this,  I  do  believe  those  developing 
countries  are  going  to  use  what  energy 
they  need  to  prosper  and  grow,  but  I 
believe  they  can  be  in  a  cooperative 
maruier  assisted  to  use  the  cleanest 
possible  energy  technologies.  They 
will  not  have  the  technology.  They 
will  not  have  the  desire  unless  the  free 
industrial  nations  help  them. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  urges  that  the  President 
use  the  great  prestige  of  his  office  to 
bring  countries  together  to  that  end. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore). 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
again  to  make  clear  that  I  very  strong- 
ly favor  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment. Both  amendments  have  been 
worked  out  in  concert. 

I  compliment  not  only  the  author  of 
the  second-degree  amendment,  but  his 
cosponsors.  The  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WiRTH]  has  l)e€n  a  particular- 
ly close  ally  in  this  effort,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Senator 
Chatee.  has  long  been  very  active  in 
this,  as  has  the  chairman  of  that  par- 
ticular subcommittee.  Senator  Baucus. 
who  is  the  head  of  the  global  warming 
task  force  here  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  are  all  very  pleased  to  be 
working  with  him. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  im- 
portant problem  that  we  will  debate  or 


deal  with  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  in 
this  Congress  than  the  global  environ- 
mental challenge  that  is  so  unprece- 
dented. Even  though  this  is  worked 
out  and  hopefully  it  will  be  adopted  on 
voice  vote.  I  want  to  highlight  it  be- 
cause it  shows  that  this  body  is 
moving  toward  a  much  more  serious, 
comprehensive  response  to  the  global 
environmental  challenge. 

Again,  I  compliment  my  partner  and 
colleague  in  this  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  additional  debate?  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
clear  at  last  week's  G-7  economic 
summit  in  Paris  that  global  environ- 
mental issues  are  inching  their  way  to 
the  forefront  of  international  diploma- 
cy. The  summit  communique  con- 
tained 13  pages  on  environmental  con- 
cerns and  some  progress  was  made 
toward  addressing  the  greatest  envi- 
ronmental challenge  we  face— global 
warming.  These  are  promising  devel- 
opments. Mr.  President,  because  all 
nations,  particularly  the  industrialized 
world,  must  work  together  to  get  a 
handle  on  this  issue. 

First  and  foremost  on  the  domestic 
and  International  global  warming 
agenda  must  be  energy  policy.  The 
majority  of  so-called  greenhouse  gases 
entering  the  earth's  atmosphere  can 
be  traced  to  the  production  and  use  of 
energy.  In  short,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental policy  are  inextricably 
linked.  At  present,  energy  use  and 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  are  the  prod- 
uct of  the  industrialized  world.  The 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  nations  ac- 
count for  more  than  70  percent  of 
today's  emissions.  Given  current  de- 
mographic and  development  trends, 
however,  the  Third  Worlds  energy  use 
and  contribution  to  global  environ- 
mental decline  looms  ominously  on 
the  horizon. 

We  must  immediately  seek  to  work 
with  other  nations  to  craft  interna- 
tional energy  policies  that  make  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  sense.  The 
amendment  being  offered  by  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  would  help  forward  these 
ainvs. 

This  amendment  urges  the  President 
to  help  convene  a  major  International 
Energy  Conference.  The  aim  of  this 
conference  should  be  to  consider  strat- 
egies for  promoting  economic  and 
energy  development  that  is  clean  and 
sustainable,  particularly  in  the  devel- 
oping world. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  both  a 
great  deal  to  share  with  and  learn 
from  the  developing  world.  Our  tech- 
nological expertise  in  solar,  renewable 
and  energy  efficient  technology 
should  be  the  cornerstones  of  the 
Third  Worlds  short-term  energy 
future.  And  this  conference  can  focus 
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on  international  cooperation  to  craft 
long-term  efforts  to  develop  clean, 
large-scale  sources  of  power. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  of 
the  Senates  time,  but  I  did  wish  to 
commend  this  amendment  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  understand  that  Senator 
Gore  is  working  on  a  separate,  but  re- 
lated amendment,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Gore,  once  again,  for 
his  continued  leadership  in  the  effort 
to  address  the  global  warming  issue. 

Environmental  decay  knows  no 
boundaries.  If  one  country  uses  chlor- 
ofluorocarbons.  it  affects  the  ozone 
layer  that  affords  equal  protection  to 
all  countries.  Acid  rain  precursors  pro- 
duced in  one  State  falls  on  others.  Na- 
tions that  bum  their  forests  and  na- 
tions that  consume  large  amounts  of 
fossil  fuel  per  capita  contribute  to  at- 
mospheric loading  of  carbon  dioxide, 
but  we  all  get  warm  together. 

Global  cooperation  to  clean  up  the 
energy  we  use  is  critical  to  the  envi- 
ronmental health  of  the  planet.  And 
no  one  nation  can  take  on  these 
weighty  matters  by  themselves.  For 
our  part,  however,  the  United  States 
can  show  leadership.  It  is  time  for  all 
nations  to  sit  down  and  sort  out  the 
most  promising  opportunities  to  create 
an  energywise  and  environmentally 
considerate  future.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  it. 
Again,  I  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  farsighted- 
ness in  crafting  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  full  committee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  well 
as  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Inntema- 
tional  Economic  Affairs  and  Environ- 
ment, I  welcome  both  of  these  amend- 
ments which  embrace  a  concept  that 
we  in  fact  discussed  within  the  com- 
mittee during  the  markup.  The  chair- 
man has  graciously  agreed  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee  will  he  having 
hearings  to  progress  on  a  larger  pack- 
age which  we  decided  was  too  compli- 
cated to  attach  to  this  specific  bill  at 
this  time.  But  the  effort  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  awakening  the  American  con- 
sciousness with  respect  to  the  serious- 
ness of  this  issue,  as  well  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  is  extremely  well 
taken  and  timely.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senate  from  Tennessee. 

This  issue  is  going  to  transform  the 
politics  of  the  world.  It  is  going  to 
change  all  of  the  dynamics  of  relation- 
ships between  nations,  of  developing 
economies  and  of  all  of  our  policies. 

And  it  is  going  to  be  incumbent  upon 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
indeed  all  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
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gress,  to  determine  exactly  how  our 
foreign  relations  policies  are  going  to 
be  defined  in  the  context  of  the  ten- 
sions that  will  rise  as  developing  na- 
tions argue  for  their  share  of  the  eco- 
nomic pie  while  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  the  devel- 
oped nations  are  insisting  is  commen- 
surate with  the  demands  of  global 
warming,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other 
issues— toxic,  chemical,  hazardous 
waste,  p>esticides,  ground  water. 

There  is  not  one  Issue  relating  to  the 
ecosystem  that  Is  not  going  to  start  to 
dominate  this  discussion,  I  think  It  is  a 
very  well  thought-out  effort  which  is 
important  in  terms  of  any  foreign  rela- 
tions bill,  and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
chairman  intends  to  move  the  commit- 
tee more  forcefully  into  a  position  to 
be  considering  a  larger  international 
package  which  is  critical  in  terms  of 
the  IMF.  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  all  of 
our  lending  policies,  and  so  forth.  So  I 
welcome  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Tennessee  and  New  Mexico  for 
their  leadership  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  a  good  one,  as 
amended,  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  two 
amendments  on  our  side. 

I  must  be  candid  with  both  distin- 
guished Senators.  The  administration 
has  indicated  to  me  it  has  more  prob- 
lems that  we  will  work  on  in  confer- 
ence, but  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  317  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

The  amendment  (No.  317)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  316  as  amended,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Termessee. 

The  amendment  (No.  316),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon]. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  body? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  269  is  the  pending 
amendment  before  the  body. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  offering  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  interpret  that  as  a  re- 
quest for  all  three  pending  amend- 
ments to  be  set  aside. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AlfENDMXlrT  NO.  318 

(Purixjse:  To  end  the  blanket  refusal  of  stu- 
dent visas  to  Chinese  students  currently 
residing  In  Japan) 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  318. 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 

the  following: 

STUDENT  VISAS  FOR  CHINESE  STUDENTS  IN 
JAPAN 

(  )  The  United  States  Embassy  in  Japan 
shall  not  deny  student  visas  to  nationals  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  currently  in 
Japan  based  solely  on  the  recent  political 
events  in  China,  where  the  student  can 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  meet  all  other  re- 
quirements of  a  student  visa  and  demon- 
strate that  the  student  initiated  an  educa- 
tion plan  prior  to  June  4,  1989,  which  in- 
cluded study  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon]. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
brief.  The  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  I  want  to  give  a 
brief  description. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  was  contacted 
by  Mr.  Gary  Bartholomew,  of  York, 
NE.  regarding  Chinese  students  pres- 
ently residing  in  Japan  who  were  pre- 
paring to  come  to  the  United  States 
for  college  study.  I  rise  to  offer  this 
amendment  which  will  help  these  stu- 
dents escape  their  current  internation- 
al legal  limbo. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  situation  is 
this:  There  are  al>out  115  private  col- 
leges In  the  United  States  that  have 
had  an  ongoing  program  of  taking 
qualified  Chinese  students  and  bring- 
ing them  to  be  educated  in  the  United 
States.  But  before  they  can  come  here, 
they  are  required  to  go  to  Tokyo 
where  they  receive  an  accelerated 
course  on  English,  and  then  they  have 
to  meet  other  academic  standards. 
They  cannot  come  to  the  United 
States  unless  they  meet  the  English 
standards  and  unless  they  have  grades 
that  are  acceptable. 


The  education  visas  are  required  to 
be  issued  and  have  been  Issued  on  a 
regular  basis  by  oiu-  State  Department 
officials  in  Tokyo.  This  has  somewhat 
changed  with  the  recent  trouble  in 
mainland  China. 

This  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  inunigration  quotas;  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  changes  whatso- 
ever. It  merely  directs  in  the  bill  the 
State  Department  should  continue  to 
issue  education  visas  on  the  same  basis 
that  they  have  in  the  past,  Including 
the  certification  if  they  were  a  stu- 
dent, they  are  a  student,  and  they  are 
qualified  to  enter  the  various  colleges 
in  the  United  States,  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States. 

It  is  a  shame  that  this  has  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  difficulties  in  China, 
and  I  think  that  we  should  pass  this  as 
part  of  this  bill  and  make  clear  what 
the  U.S.  Senate  wants  to  do  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  is  the  president  of 
American  College  Locators  Interna- 
tional [ACLI],  a  consortium  of  35 
small  independent  and  primarily  reli- 
erious  colleges  in  17  States.  These 
schools  have  aggressively  recruited 
Asian  students  to  study  at  their  col- 
leges. 

This  arrangement  has  l>een  ideal  for 
international  students  who  wish  to 
study  in  the  United  States  and  for 
American  schools  looking  for  ways  to 
cope  with  the  declining  numbers  of 
college  age  American  students. 

For  quite  some  time,  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew and  ACLI  have  been  working 
with  a  group  of  students  from  main- 
land China.  There  are  at  least  350 
ACLI  students  in  Japan  learning  Eng- 
lish and  preparing  for  study  in  the 
United  States  under  the  ACLI  Pro- 
gram. 

Even  though  it  is  United  States 
policy  to  consider  Chinese  visa  re- 
quests on  a  case-by-case  basis,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Tokyo  has  been  summarily  denying 
ACTLI  and  other  Chinese  student  visa 
requests  based  solely  on  the  political 
changes  in  mainland  China. 

This  blanket  policy  is  most  unfair. 
Each  of  the  ACLI  students  have  been 
in  Japan  preparing  to  study  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  current 
problems  in  China.  Some  students 
have  been  in  Japan  for  up  to  2  years. 
You  can  imagine  the  disappointment 
among  these  students  when  after 
working  so  hard  and  so  long  their  visa 
for  travel  to  the  United  States  Is  sum- 
marily denied. 

These  students  are  financially  re- 
sponsible and  have  the  means  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  Case  of  ACU.  students,  they 
have  committed  to  pay  their  tuition  In 
full  and  in  advance.  The  U.S.  Embassy 
blanket  policy  has  placed  these  stu- 
dents in  an  unfortunate  international 
legal  limbo. 
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Not  only  would  it  be  a  grave  injus- 
tice to  these  students  to  reverse  their 
long  held  plans  to  study  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  Impose  a  serious  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  American  schools 
which  were  expecting  these  students 
to  enroll  for  the  fall  term.  The  ACLI 
estimates  that  each  student  in  their 
program  will  spend  an  average  $10,000 
a  year  on  room,  board,  tuition  and 
books.  Most  of  the  participating  insti- 
tutions are  small  religious  schools  with 
some  expecting  10  or  more  Chinese 
students.  The  economic  impact  of  the 
Tokyo  Embassy's  visa  action  is  serious 
indeed.  This  loss  of  enrollment  could 
seriously  compromise  the  economic 
well-being  of  some  of  the  participating 
colleges. 

I  have  contacted  Secretary  Baker 
and  the  State  Department  about  this 
problem.  Unfortunately,  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  unable  to  resolve 
this  matter  administratively.  With  the 
fall  school  term  quickly  approaching, 
the  need  for  action  is  urgent. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  simple 
and  straightforward.  It  states  that 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Japan  shall  not  deny 
student  visas  to  nationals  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  currently  in  Japan  based 
solely  on  the  recent  political  event*  in 
China,  where  the  student  can  demonstrate 
an  ability  to  meet  all  other  requirements  of 
a  student  visa  and  demonstrate  that  the  stu 
dent  initiated  an  education  plan  prior  to 
June  4th.  1989  (the  date  of  the  Bejing  mas- 
sacre) which  included  study  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  amendment  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  is  narrowly  drawn 
and  would  only  affect  those  Chinese 
students  who  were  in  Japan  preparing 
for  study  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  Bejing  massacre.  The  amendment 
does  not  seek  special  treatment;  it 
only  seeks  fairness. 

I  encoiuTige  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully consider  the  equity  of  the  situa- 
tion. These  Chinese  students  are  in 
Japan  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
study  in  the  United  States.  Current 
policy  has  left  these  bright  young  stu- 
dents stranded  in  Japan,  unable  to 
safely  return  home  and  unable  to 
move  forward  as  they  had  long 
planned.  If  they  were  to  return  to 
China,  it  would  be  unlikely  that  the 
Chinese  Government  would  grant  new 
exit  visas. 

For  the  American  colleges  involved, 
the  policy  poses  a  severe  economic 
loss.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  and  correct  this  un- 
fortunate problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  35  schools  af- 
fected by  the  current  U.S.  Elmbassy 
student  visa  policies  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ACLI  Network  or  Coixsccs  and 

Universities 

[As  of  April  5.  19891 

Alderson-Broaddus  College.  Phllippi,  West 
Virginia.  Dr.  W.  Christian  Sizemore,  Presi- 
dent. 

Belhaven  College.  Jackson.  Mississippi, 
Dr  I  Newton  Wilson.  Jr  .  President. 

Buena  Vista  College.  Storm  Lake.  Iowa. 
Dr  Keith  G.  Briscoe,  President. 

California  Baptist  College.  Riverside.  Cali- 
fornia, Or  Russell  R.  Tuck.  President. 

College  of  Saint  Mary,  Omaha.  Nebraska. 
Dr  Kenneth  Nielsen.  President. 

Columbia  Christian  College,  Portland. 
Oregon.  Dr  Gary  Elliott.  President. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University.  Mitchell. 
South  Dakota.  Dr  James  Beddow.  Presi- 
dent. 

Dallas  Baptist  University.  Dallais.  Texas. 
Dr  Gary  Cook,  President. 

Dana  College,  Blair.  Nebraska,  Dr.  Myrvin 
Christopherson.  President. 

Davenport  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, Donald  W   Maine,  President. 

Faulkner  University,  Montgomery,  Ala 
bama,  Dr  Billy  D  Hilyer,  President. 

Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland,  Flori- 
da, Dr  Robert  Davis,  President. 

Hannibal  La  Grange  College,  Hannibal. 
Missouri,  Dr  Paul  Brown,  President. 

HardinSimmons  University,  Abilene, 
Te.xas,  Dr  Jesse  C  Fletcher,  President. 

Johnson  ii  Wales  University.  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Dr  Morris  J  W  Gaebe, 
President 

Kansas  Wesleyan  College,  Salina,  Kansas. 
Dr  Marshall  Stanton,  President. 

King  College,  Bristol,  Tennessee.  Dr 
Donald,  R.  Mitchell,  President. 

Lubbock  Christian  University,  Lubbock, 
Texas,  Dr  Steven  Lemley,  President. 

McPherson  College,  McPherson,  Kansas, 
Dr  Paul  Hoffman,  President. 

Michigan  Christian  College.  Rochester 
Hills,  Michigan,  Dr  Milton  Fletcher,  Presi- 
dent 

Midland  Lutheran  College,  Fremont,  Ne 
braska,  Dr  Carl  Hansen,  President, 

Northwestern  College.  Orange  City.  JA. 
Dr  James  Bultman.  President. 

Ohio  Valley  College.  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia.  Dr   Keith  Stotts.  President. 

Oklahoma  Christian  College,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma.  Dr.  J.  Terry  Johnson, 
President. 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa.  Kansas.  Dr. 
Wilbur  Wheaton.  President. 

Queens  College.  Charlotte.  NC.  Dr.  Billy 
O  Wireman.  President 

Sioux  Falls  College.  Sioux  Falls.  South 
Dakota.  Dr  Tom  Johnson.  F*resident 

Sterling  College.  Sterling.  Kansas,  Dr 
Roger  Parrott.  President. 

Tabor  College.  Hillsboro.  Kansas.  Dr. 
Levon  Balzer.  President. 

Tarkio  College.  Tarkio.  Missouri.  Dr.  Roy 
Mcintosh.  President. 

Texas  Wesleyan  University.  Port  Worth. 
Texas.  Dr  Jerry  G  Bawcom.  President. 

Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  Dr.  Homer  J.  Adams,  President. 

Wartburg  College,  Waverly.  Iowa.  Dr. 
Robert  Vogel.  President. 

Weslmar  College.  Le  Mars.  Iowa.  Dr. 
Arthur  Richardson.  President. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Senator  Pell. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is,  I 
believe,  a  good  amendment  and  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  believe  we  should  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  318  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  (No.  318)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  \>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  would  like  to 
offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  remind  the  Senator  that 
it  will  require  a  unanimous  consent  to 
again  lay  aside  the  three  pending 
amendments. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  form  Indiana  if  he  would 
withhold  for  the  time  being.  We  are 
trying  to  get  together  a  list.  If  he 
wants  to  talk  on  the  amendment,  fine, 
but  I  wish  he  would  not  pursue  it  at 
this  juncture. 

Mr,  COATS.  I  will  be  happy  to  with- 
hold. Are  those  cleared  amendments 
you  are  attempting  to  get? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  withhold  and  will 
offer  the  amendment  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMZNDICXIfT  NO.  319 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  date  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  coordinated  national  policy 
on  global  climate  change) 
Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 

the  desk  an  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  Senator  there 
are  three  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  PELL  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  amendments  be  set 
aside.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amend- 
ments are  set  aside.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell),  for  Mr.  Wirth,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  319. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  t)e  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  1103  of  Public  Law  100- 
204  is  amended: 

(1)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b).  "The  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  coordinated  national  policy  on  global  cli- 
mate change  by  February  1,  1990." 

Mr.  PELL.  This  amendment,  which 
calls  for  a  report  on  the  subject  of  en- 
vironment by  a  date  certain,  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  supported. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment on  a  topic  of  great  concern  to 
this  body  and  the  world.  Two  years 
ago.  Congress  passed  the  Global  Cli- 
mate Protection  Act  of  1987  as  part  of 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill.  This  act  directed  the  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  coordinated  na- 
tional policy  on  global  climate  change. 

During  the  past  18  months,  global 
environmental  issues,  and  global 
warming  in  particular,  have  been  ele- 
vated to  the  top  of  the  international 
policy  agenda.  As  was  graphically  dem- 
onstrated at  last  week's  economic 
summit  in  Paris,  there  is  a  new  diplo- 
matic currency  in  global  environmen- 
tal negotiations.  Indeed,  the  1989  G-7 
meeting  was  dubbed  the  first  "green 
summit." 

As  it  always  has.  the  United  States 
should  t>e  the  world's  leader  in  global 
environmental  cooperation.  President 
Bush  pledged  last  year  to  apply  the 

"White  House  effect"  to  the  green- 
house effect.  My  amendment  simply 
asks  the  President  to  submit  a  coordi- 
nated national  policy  on  global  climate 
change  by  February  1,  1990.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President  intends  to 
give  his  full  attention  to  the  global 
wanning  phenomenon,  so  this  amend- 
ment should  not  be  burdensome  to  the 
administration. 

In  short,  this  amendment  puts  a 
timetable  on  the  initiative  we  estab- 
lished 2  years  ago  during  the  100th 
Congress.  It  allows  the  President  to 
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clearly  and  fully  annunciate  to  the 
American  people  his  strategy  for  ad- 
dressing the  greatest  environmental 
threat  we  have  ever  faced.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  administra- 
tion and  other  Senators  on  these  mat- 
ters and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  319)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  320 

(Purpose:  To  require  not  less  than  12  hours 
each  day  of  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
into  the  People's  Republic  of  China) 
Mr.   HELMS.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous      consent      the      pending 
amendments  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kasten,  and  ask 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  for  Mr.  Kasten,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  320. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  75.  after  line  8.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC,  K2.  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  BROADCASTS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPIBLIC  OF  CHINA. 

For  fiscal  year  1990.  the  Voice  of  America 
shaU  broadcast  its  programs  not  less  than  12 
hours  each  day  into  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

On  page  5.  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  221.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

■'Sec.  222.  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to 
the  People's  Republic  of 
China.". 

On  page  55.  line  4,  strike  out 
"(182,424,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$183,924,000". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4.  Tiananmen  Square  in  Beijing 
was  a  scene  of  brutality  and  murder.  It 
was  the  final  act  of  the  drama  of  hope 
enacted  by  the  people  themselves  in 
the  self-styled  People's  Republic. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  reported  that 
some  10,000  students,  intellectuals, 
teachers,  union  leaders  and  other 
counterrevolutionaries    had    been    ar- 


rested—often in  the  dark  of  night.  The 
bureau  chief  of  the  Voice  of  America 
was  ordered  out  of  the  country.  Three 
workers  were  executed  in  Shanghai,  17 
in  Jinan  (Hinan),  and  7  in  BeUing. 
Many  more  have  been  sentenced. 

Another  50  army  officers  were  exe- 
cuted and  2  generals  were  arrested  in 
early  June  for  disobeying  orders  to 
attack  the  students  in  Tiananmen 
Square.  The  hardliners  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  have  even— ridiculously- 
pointed  the  finger  of  blame  at  the  Re- 
public of  China's  government  in 
Taiwan. 

Today,  the  open  rebellion  is  over. 
We  all  watched  as  the  7th  Field  Army 
kn(x;ked  down  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

Premier  Li  Peng  announced  that 
there  had  been  no  massacre  in  Beijing, 
and  that  most  of  those  who  died  were 
soldiers  fighting  nobly  to  quash  an  or- 
ganized rebellion. 

Too  often,  dictatorships  are  held 
aloft  by  just  such  an  edifice  of  lies.  As 
Americans — as  lovers  of  liberty  and  be- 
lievers in  freedom  and  the  ideal  that 
truth  will  indeed  make  us  free— it  is 
our  duty,  our  national  task,  to  keep 
truth  alive. 

The  truth— the  real  story  of  Tienan- 
men  Square— was  supplied  by  Western 
camera  crews.  That  story  must  contin- 
ue to  t)e  told,  not  just  to  Americans, 
but  most  especially  to  the  people  of 
China. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  that 
will  do  just  that.  It  provides  for  12 
hours  of  broadcast  time  for  Voice  of 
America  transmissions  to  China.  The 
Voice  of  America— also  known  as 
VGA- is  listened  to  by  an  estimated  60 
million  people  in  China.  During  the 
demonstrations,  the  audience  was  esti- 
mated to  have  grown  to  100  million. 
Many  of  these  listeners  were  concen- 
trated in  the  urban  coastal  areas 
where  the  anti-Communist  unrest  took 
shape. 

VGA  used  to  broadcast  9  hours  a  day 
to  China.  After  the  massacre,  they 
began  broadcasting  12V^  hours  a  day. 
My  amendment  will  require  that  the 
VGA  continue  to  broadcast  for  the  ad- 
ditional 3V4  hours  throughout  1990. 

Mr.  President,  as  China  continues  to 
devour  her  children  it  becomes  more 
essential  than  ever  that  we  preserve 
the  Chinese  people's  avenues  of  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world. 
Truth  is  the  food  which  nourishes  the 
human  spirit,  and  American  democra- 
cy is  the  breadbasket  of  Chinese  hope. 
We  must  not  allow  this  dream  to  die 
from  neglect;  when  we  cannot  do 
much,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that 
we  do  all  we  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  320)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  PELI^  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKlfDMDIT  NO.  32  1 

(Purpose:  To  enhance  the  capabihty  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  evacuate  U.S.  citi- 
zens) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  offered  in 
behalf  of  Senator  Adams  to  enhance 
the  capability  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  evacuate  U.S.  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 
Pell),  for  Mr.  Adams,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  321. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEf     in     ENHANCE.MENT   OF   EVACIATION    (  AF* 
BILITY 

(a)  Section  102(b)  of  the  Diplomatic  Secu 
rity  Act  of  1986  (22  U.S.C.  4801(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  sts 
paragraph  (6): 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  i4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•(5)  to  set  forth  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  with  respect  to  the  safe 
and  efficient  evacuation  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment personnel,  their  dependents  and  pri- 
vate United  States  citizens  when  their  lives 
are  endangered  by  war.  civil  unrest,  or  natu 
ral  disaster  and" 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Act  of  1988  (22  U.S.C.  4802)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (bi  and 
(c)  as  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  respectively: 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(b)  Overseas  Evactjatioks.— The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  develop  and  implement 
policies  and  programs  to  provide  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  evacuation  of  United 
States  Government  persormel.  dependents 
and  private  U.S.  citizens  when  their  lives  are 
endangered.  Such  policies  shall  include 
measures  to  Identify  high  risk  areas  where 
evac«iation  may  be  necessary  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, providing  staff  to  United  SUtes 
Government  missions  abroad  to  assist  in 
those  evacuations.  In  carrying  out  these  re 
sponsibilities,  the  Secretary  shall: 

"(1)  develop  a  model  contingency  plan  for 
evacuation  of  personnel,  dependents  and 
U.S.  citizens  from  foreign  countries: 

(2)  develop  a  mechanism  whereby  Amen 
can  citizens  can  voluntarily  request  to  be 
placed  on  a  list  in  order  to  be  contacted  in 
the  event  of  an  evacuation,  or  which,  in  the 
event  of  an  evacuation,  can  mainUin  infor 
mation  on  the  location  of  American  citizens 
in  high  risk  areas  submitted  by  their  rela 
tives. 


(3)  assess  the  transportation  and  commu- 
nicaiions  resources  in  the  area  being  evacu- 
ated and  determine  the  logistic  support 
needed  for  the  evacuation: 

(4)  develop  a  plan  for  coordinating  com- 
munications between  embassy  staff.  Depart- 
ment of  State  personnel  and  families  of  U.S. 
citizens  abroad  regarding  the  whereabouts 
of  those  citizens. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  l>oth 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  trust  it  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  321)  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  333 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  by  Senator 
BiDEN  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
HelmsI  for  Mr  Biden.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numljered  322. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike     Part  C  -Intehnational  Debt  Ex 

CHANGES  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT".  Of  Title  VI. 

and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Part  C— International  Debt  Exchanges 
AND  THE  Environment 
SEC    631     SENSE   OF  THE   CONGRESS 
RESOLUTION    REGARDING    ENVIRON 
MENTAL  POLICY  AND  INTERNA  I  lONAL 
DEBT  EXCHANGES 

(a)  Policy  -It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con 
gress  that  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  should 
include  support  for  sustainable  development 
and  conservation  projects  when  providing  a 
framework  for  negotiating  or  facilitating  ex- 
changes or  reductions  of  commercial  debt  of 
foreign  countries. 

(b)  Goal. -In  assisting  or  facilitating  the 
reduction  of  debt  of  heavily  indebted  for 
eign  countries,  either  through  bilateral  in- 
stitutions or  multilateral  Institutions  such 
as  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  the 
World  Bank,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Treasury  shall  support  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  resources  for  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  conservation  projects  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  restructured  commercial  bank 
debt  of  that  country. 

•(c)  C^RiTEKiA.-In  providing  that  support, 
the  Secretaries  shall  seek  to  assure  that: 

"(1)  the  host  government,  or  a  local  non- 
governmental organization  acting  with  the 
support  of  the  host  government,  has  identi- 


fied conservation  or  sustainable  develop- 
ment projects  it  will  target  for  assistance: 

"(2)  there  will  be  in  place  an  organization, 
either  governmental  or  nongovernmental, 
that  will  have  the  commitment  to  assure 
the  long  term  viability  of  the  project: 

"(3)  the  allocation  of  the  resources  provid- 
ed for  conservation  and  sustainable  develop- 
ment projects  through  the  debt  restructur- 
ing agreement  is  done  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  overwhelm  or  distort  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  host  country. 

•SE<    632   REPORTS 

"(a)  Within  120  days  of  enactment  of  this 
act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pro- 
vide a  report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  on  the  methods  that  will  be  used  to 
incorporate  environmental  considerations 
into  debt  restructuring  plans. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
annual  Multilateral  Development  Bank  en- 
vironmental report  a  section  providing  a 
summary  and  analysis  of  the  support  pro- 
vided to  conservation  and  sustainable  devel- 
opment projects  as  a  part  of  major  agree- 
ments to  restructure  a  country's  foreign 
debt. 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  332)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Coats]. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  323 

(Purpose:  To  insure  that  there  is  a  demo- 
cratically elected  government  in  Panama 
before  a  new  Administrator  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  may  be  ap- 
pointed) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  for 
himself,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  BoRXif.  an 
amendment  numbered  323. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  NEW  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  COMMIS- 
SION. 

Title  22.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3613 
is  amended  by  adding  before  the  pericxl  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  That  no  Administra- 
tor may  be  appointed  to  fill  a  new  term 
unless  and  until  the  President  certifies  to 
Congress  that  the  ruling  government  of 
Panama  is  democratically  elected  according 
to  procedures  specified  in  the  Constitution 
of  Panama  providing  for  a  civilian  govern- 
ment in  control  of  all  Panamanian  military 
and  paramilitary  forces.". 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  judged 
only  by  its  priority  in  the  press,  you 
would  know  there  continues  to  be  a 
wrenching  crisis  in  Panama.  Long  ago 
the  news  cameras  folded  their  tripo<is 
and  silently  stole  away.  It  is.  after  all. 
no  easy  task  to  capture  fear  on  film. 

But  though  the  media  may  have 
come  to  the  end  of  its  patience, 
Panama  has  not  come  to  the  end  of  its 
pain.  For  that  unfortunate  nation 
there  is  no  comfort  in  its  anonymity. 
It  has  slipped  into  a  pale,  monotonous 
routine  of  repression— unrelieved  by 
even  the  faintest  hope. 

Panama's  political  institutions  have 
been  violently  wrung  of  their  legitima- 
cy in  the  vice  of  Manuel  Noriega's  ava- 
rice and  ambition. 

The  victors  in  its  latest  election 
remain  deprived  of  their  rightful 
power  by  despotic  whim. 

Panama  remains,  imder  Noriega's 
protection,  a  virtual  free-trade  zone 
for  drug  shipments,  with  traffickers 
given  the  nm  of  Panama's  banks  and 
airports. 

And  now  this  same  criminal  regime— 
a  government  that  has  beaten  and  im- 
prisoned its  political  opponents,  tar- 
geted American  citizens  for  harass- 
ment, and  fostered  narcoterrorism 
with  grinning  expediency— has  evi- 
dently handpicked  a  candidate  for  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  they 
intend  to  forward  for  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

I  think  I  can  say  with  assurance  that 
this  Congress  would  admit  no  limit  to 
the  depth  of  its  disdain  for  that  choice 
and  its  source.  I  say  it  because  I  have 
seen  the  evidence. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  Con- 
gress has  not  hesitated  to  take  con- 
crete actions,  signaling  to  Panama  our 
support  of  its  democratic  institutions, 
and  expressing  our  intractable  opposi- 
tion to  Noriega's  illegitimate  rule. 

Our  efforts  began  with  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  I  introduced  in 
May.  It  stated  that  we  would  not 
accept  any  new  administrator  of  the 
Panama  Canal  unless  and  until  the 
United  States  President  could  certify 
to  the  Senate  that  the  Government  of 
Panama  is  elected  according  to  its  own 
constitution.  And,  after  considerable 
debate,  it  was  adopted  overwhelmingly 
by  this  body. 

The  measure  siuvived  conference, 
was  sent  to  the  President,  and  then 
signed. 


In  June,  Congressman  Solomon  of- 
fered identical  language  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It 
was  adopted  in  the  House  by  voice 
vote. 

That  legislation  made  its  point.  But 
now  we  finally  have  the  chance  to  re- 
affirm and  extend  that  commitment 
by  adopting  a  binding  version  of  the 
same  language. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
us  is  simple  and  its  message  is  direct. 
As  long  as  Noriega's  drug  dictatorship 
remains  in  power— as  long  as  he  stands 
against  Panama's  democratic  will— the 
ordinary  transfer  of  control  outlined 
in  the  canal  treaties  will  halt  dead  in 
its  tracks.  Manuel  Noriega  and  his 
military  supporters  cannot  count  on 
our  inattention.  There  is  no  time  limit 
on  our  resolve— no  expiration  date  to 
our  outrage.  The  canal  administrator 
must  be  selected  by  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment. And  until  that  condition  is 
met,  the  Congress  pledges  to  withhold 
its  consent. 

To  Noriega  this  measure  promises 
serious  and  unrelenting  resistance  to 
his  illusory  authority.  It  asserts  that 
the  nonnegotiable  precondition  for 
the  normal  and  orderly  transition  of 
control  over  the  canal  is,  quite  simply, 
his  absence.  He,  not  anyone  else,  is  the 
obstacle.  He,  not  anyone  else,  stands  in 
the  way. 

To  the  democratically  elected  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama,  it  pledges  our  rec- 
ognition of  its  legitimacy— rooted  in 
the  Panamanian  popular  will.  It  is 
only  when  they  pick  the  canal  admin- 
istrator that  he  will  be  recognized.  It 
is  only  when  that  official  has  their 
support  that  he  will  have  our  support 
as  well. 

I  can  already  imagine  certain  objec- 
tions to  this  measure.  First,  it  might 
be  charged  that  it  violates  our  commit- 
ments under  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty. 

But  refuting  this  allegation  only  re- 
quires a  glance  at  the  text  of  the  legis- 
lation. This  is  not  a  change  of  any  sort 
in  the  Panama  Canal  treaties,  much 
less  their  abrogation.  It  deals  only 
with  American  law— not  provisions 
that  have  been  negotiated  with  any 
foreign  nation.  It  is  simply  an  instru- 
ment for  the  expression  of  congres- 
sional resolve— a  method  to  ensure  our 
message  is  not  mistaken.  It  outlines 
the  criteria  for  oiu-  consent— criteria 
we  can  set  according  to  whatever  prin- 
ciples we  choose. 

Second,  it  might  be  alleged  that  Nor- 
iega could  exploit  this  action  for  his 
own  propaganda  purposes.  He  might 
try  to  characterize  any  pressure  from 
the  United  States  as  an  imperialistic 
attempt  to  regain  control  of  the  canal. 

I  certainly  do  not  put  anything  of 
this  sort  past  Noriega.  The  ancient 
Greeks  had  a  saying,  "Any  excuse  will 
serve  a  tyrant. "  But  of  the  range  of 
excuses    Noriega    might    employ    to 


strengthen  his  hand,  this  is  imdoubt- 
edly  the  most  transparent. 

How  could  it  possibly  offend  Pana- 
manian pride  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  the  government  legitimated  by 
their  own  election?  We  are  simply 
saying  that  we  will  only  deal  with  the 
government  they  themselves  have  ap- 
proved. It  seems  to  me  that  ignoring 
their  democratic  choice  would  be  more 
likely  to  embitter  than  pacify.  Re- 
specting that  choice  would  only  invite 
their  respect.  And  it  is  a  belief  that 
has  been  confirmed  in  my  own  discus- 
sions with  elements  of  the  Panamani- 
an opposition. 

Give  the  people  of  Panama  a  little 
credit.  Noriega  has  been  trying  to  sell 
these  tired  ploys  for  years.  But  none 
has  ever  given  him  the  legitimacy  he 
desperately  seeks.  His  rule  is  not  sup- 
ported by  an  appeal  to  Panamanian 
patriotism.  It  is  supported  by  the  bay- 
onet. And  the  Pariamanian  people 
have  always  been  able  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference. 

I  have,  in  fact,  vmtten  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  asking  him  to  com- 
miuiicate  virith  the  ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  make 
the  intention  of  this  legislation  per- 
fectly clear.  In  this  letter  I  emphasize 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
intentions  than  to  abrogate  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  method  to  further  isolate 
Noriega  and  recognize  the  authority  of 
Panama's  legitimate  government  to 
appoint  the  new  canal  administrator. 

Finally,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
timing  for  these  actions  might  imder- 
mine  the  efforts  of  the  OSA— meeting 
today  to  deliberate  on  options  to  deal 
with  Noriega.  Some  might  say  that  we 
should  wait  on  their  pronouncements 
and  actions.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
delay,  in  this  case,  is  not  a  matter  of 
prudence,  it  is  a  missed  opportiuiity  to 
lead. 

The  Senate  is  not  historically  accus- 
tomed to  the  role  of  reaction.  What 
the  Greek  statesmen  Pericles  said  of 
the  Athenians  is  equally  true  of  this 
body.  "We  do  not  imitate— for  we  are  a 
model  for  others."  When  the  Senate 
speaks  its  intractable  opposition  to 
Noriega,  we  set  the  standard  for 
others  to  match. 

And  today  I  challenge  the  OAS  to 
match  it.  Conjiu^  your  conviction, 
steel  your  nerves,  and  m&tch  it.  The 
evidence  is  compelling.  The  need  is 
great.  And  your  soul  is  at  stake.  For 
those  who  have  surrendered  to  com- 
promise, who  have  become  captive  to 
timid  doubt,  finally  lose  the  ability  to 
believe  in  anything,  even  in  their  own 
courage. 

Sending  Noriega  and  his  lawless  con- 
federates into  well  deserved  exile  will 
not  be  simple.  They  cling  so  tenacious- 
ly to  power  precisely  because  they  are 
harassed  in  their  guilty  sotils  by  the 
fear  of  ever-approaching  retribution. 
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Taken  alone,  the  measure  before  us 
would  not  be  enough  to  achieve  our 
goal.  But  it  would  be  one  resolute 
voice,  leading  a  swelling  chorus  of  im- 
patient disapproval.  To  paraphrase 
Winston  Churchill,  it  would  not  be  an 
explosion,  but  the  Itindling  of  a  fire 
which  rises  steadily  hour  by  hour,  to 
an  intense  furnace  heat  of  condemna- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to 
feed  this  fire.  The  legislation  before  us 
will  make  clear  to  Noriega  that  longev- 
ity does  not  mean  legitimacy.  It  will 
reaffirm  our  support  and  recognition 
of  Panama's  democratic  government. 
And  it  will  apply  pressure  at  a  time 
when  Noriega  might  feel  secure 
behind  a  comforting  shield  of  obscuri- 
ty. 

This  legislation  takes  the  measure  of 
our  continued  commitment.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  that 
I  am  offering  is  the  same  amendment 
that  I  offered  several  weeks  ago.  It  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bills.  The 
Senate  debated  it  at  length.  The 
matter  was  voted  on.  I  do  not  believe 
we  need  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  it.  It  simply 
states  that  the  appointment  under  the 
section  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  new  administrator  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  which  is  ear 
marked  in  the  United  States  Code, 
title  22,  section  3613— it  amends  that 
to  say  that  in  the  appointment  of  the 
new  administrator  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  no  administrator 
may  be  appointed  to  fill  a  new  term 
unless  and  until  the  President  certifies 
to  Congress  that  the  ruling  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  is  democratically 
elected  according  to  procedures  spec! 
fied  in  the  Constitution  of  Panama, 
providing  for  a  civilian  government  in 
control  of  all  Panamanian  military 
and  paramilitary  forces. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  current 
treaty  governing  the  transfer  of  the 
canal,  the  administrator  of  the  canal 
will  change  on  January  1,  1990.  The 
American  administrators  term  will 
end  the  day  before.  A  new  Panamani- 
an administrator  will  be  appointed  to 
conduct  the  administration  of  the 
canal. 

This  amendment  which,  as  I  said, 
was  debated  at  length  previously  in 
the  Senate  and  voted  on  simply  says 
that  it  is  not  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  that  an  administrator  appoint- 
ed by  General  Noriega  would  be  ac- 
cepUble  to  the  U.S.  Senate  as  new  ad 
ministrator.  And.  therefore,  we  pro- 
vide the  specific  prohibition  against 
the  appointment  of  that  administrator 
until  such  time  as  the  President  certi 
fles  to  us  that  the  ruling  Government 
of  Panama  is  democratically  elected. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  signal 
that  the  Senate  needs  to  send  to  Gen- 
eral Noriega  that  we  have  a  clear,  un 


equivocal  position  that  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  United  States 
people  will  not  accept  an  administra- 
tor that  he  appoints:  and,  second,  a 
signal  to  the  Panamanian  opposition 
forces  that  the  United  States  stands 
foursquare  t)ehind  their  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  democratically  elected  Gov- 
ernment in  Panama. 

This  does  not  refute  the  treaty.  It 
does  not  violate  our  commitments 
under  the  treaty.  It  outlines  simply  for 
our  consent  that  we  will  not  accept 
the  appointment  of  a  new  administra- 
tor. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  statement 
that  the  Senate  makes,  that  it  simply 
will  not  l>e  tolerable  for  the  American 
people  to  accept  such  a  situation. 

I  am  urging  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Conrad).    Is   there   further  debate   on 
the  amendment? 
Mr.  PELL  address  the  Chair 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PELL.  As  I  understand,  this 
amendment  is  a  manadatory  one.  It  is 
not  a  sense-of-the-Senate.  It  is  manda- 
tory 

Mr.  COATS.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  binding. 

The  reference  to  the  sense  of-the- 
Senate  was  the  amendment  offered 
earlier  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. It  will  sustain  language,  except 
It  is  a  binding  amendment,  not  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate 
Mr  DODD  addressed  the  Chair, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  curious.  I  have  just 
one  question,  the  same  question  I 
asked  my  good  friend  I  think  about  3 
weeks  ago  when  he  offered  this 
amendment  the  last  time.  Do  we  know 
where  the  administration  is  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr  COATS.  As  the  Senators  knows, 
we  have  protracted  discussion  about 
that  several  weeks  ago.  To  the  best  of 
my  understanding  the  administration 
was  concerned  that  this  might  send  a 
confused  signal  to  the  members  of  the 
OAS  which  were  meeting  to  determine 
what  sanctions  if  any  they  might 
impose  against  General  Noriega.  They 
were  concerned  that  this  amendment 
not  be  offered  before  they  met.  They 
went  into  executive  session  today  at  3 
p.m.  I  assume  they  are  concluded.  If 
they  are  not.  they  are  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

So  I  do  not  believe  this  will  have  any 
adverse  affect  on  whatever  decision 
they  might  make.  Therefore,  I  believe 
without  that  we  do  not  run  into  a  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's response  to  the  question.  We 
are  told  they  are  opposed  to  it.  But  I 
suspect  what  we  are  revisiting  here— 
rather  than  go  through  the  process  we 
did  2  or  3  weeks  ago  where  my  good 


friend   from   Indiana  and   I   sat   here 

back   and   forth  trying  to  figure  out 

where    the    administration    was— they 

were  saying  something  to  him  and 
saying  something  to  us.  I  suspect  that 
is  what  we  are  faced  with  again. 

I  have  reached  a  conclusion  on  these 
matters.  If  the  administration  cannot 
make  up  its  mind  on  these  questions,  I 
do  not  know  why  others  of  us  here 
ought  to  challenge  the  good  judgment 
of  our  colleague  from  Indiana. 

So  in  my  view  here,  frankly,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  time  of  this 
body.  If  we  cannot  get  a  clear  state- 
ment from  the  White  House  or  others 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  amendment 
they  think  makes  sense  from  a  foreign 
policy  standpoint  or  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  stand  here  in  support  of  my 
colleagues  amendment  from  Indiana 
because  I  give  up  trying  to  figure  out 
where  the  administration  is  on  these 
questions.  If  we  can  get  some  guidance 
and  some  clear  view.  I  think  a  lot  of  us 
would  be  willing  to  stand  up  and  at 
least  make  a  case. 

If  you  cannot  get  the  President,  if 
you  cannot  get  the  Secretary  of  State, 
if  you  cannot  get  the  ambassadors  to 
come  up  with  a  straight  story  to  tell 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  give  us  the 
same  message,  frankly.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  ought  to  take  the  time  of  this 
body  arguing  among  ourselves. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  support  my  col- 
league from  Indiana.  He  may  be  disap- 
pointed that  I  am  cosponsoring  or  sup- 
porting the  amendment.  I  do  not  want 
to  cause  him  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment having  received  that  endorse- 
ment. 

I  congratulate  him  on  the  amend- 
ment. He  did  very  well  with  the  last 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  This 
amendment  really,  as  I  understand  it, 
just  codifies  what  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  did  several  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  COATS.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  support. 

I  will  spare  the  Senate  reading  the 
statement  presented  to  us  3  weeks  ago 
because  it  seemed  to  support  both  of 
our  positions. 

I  would  state  to  the  Senator  that  I 
have  in  the  interim  discussed  this 
amendment  with  several  individuals  of 
the  democratic  opposition  in  Panama. 
They  have  unanimously  supported  the 
language  which  I  have  provided,  do 
not  see  it  as  a  measure  of  our  support 
for  the  democratic  forces,  and  do  not 
see  it  as  any  way  giving  General  Nor- 
iega a  propaganda  tool  or  anything 
that  he  could  use  in  solidifying  his 
support;  just  to  the  contrary. 

So  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  support. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  understand  the  adminis- 
tration opposed  this  amendment  spe- 
cifically. But  since  nobody  sees  fit  to 
be  representing  the  administration, 
and  they  have  made  no  effort  to  have 
that  view  advanced  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  as  it  should  be  advanced,  I  will 
join  my  colleague  from  Connecticut, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  defeatism,  and  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  perhaps  the 
old  song  "Silence  is  Consent"  is  appli- 
cable In  this  Instance. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  a  problem  on  this 
side  because  I  do  not  know  anybody  on 
this  side  who  opposes  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana. Certainly  I  support  it.  I  sup- 
ported it  on  June  1  at  which  time  an 
effort  was  made  to  table  it. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  1,  I  cospon- 
sored  with  Senator  Coats  and  others  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  regard- 
ing the  appointment  of  an  Administra- 
tor of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 
At  that  time,  the  motion  to  table  our 
resolution  failed  63  to  31.  The  amend- 
ment we  are  offering  today  is  exactly 
the  same  one  agreed  to  on  June  1, 
except  we  are  proposing  to  make  it 
binding. 

Since  the  last  Senate  debate  on  this 
issue,  events  in  Panama  have  only 
worsened.  Noriega  continues  to  main- 
tain power  through  the  barrel  of  a 
gun,  rather  than  accepting  the  results 
of  the  ballot  Ikjx.  He  continues  to  use 
his  goon  squads  to  Intimidate  the 
people  of  Panama  Into  passivity.  He 
has  rounded  up  dozens  of  political  op- 
ponents and  thrown  them  Into  jail 
without  the  benefit  of  even  a  kanga- 
roo trial.  And  this  week,  Noriega 
kicked  out  five  top  colonels  from  the 
defense  forces  without  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  In 
this  Government  who  do  not  want  to 
act  until  they  consider  that  either  the 
canal  or  American  Interests  are  at  risk. 
I  submit  that  both  of  those  were  at 
risk  as  long  as  10  years  ago  when  Nor- 
iega sold  his  soul  and  his  country  to 
the  Medellin  drug  cartel.  Noriega  has 
engaged  consistently  In  the  worst  kind 
of  narco-militarlsm.  He  has  used  his 
position  to  amass  Illegitimately  a  per- 
sonal fortune  estimated  at  as  much  as 
$1  billion.  His  closest  competitors  seem 
to  be  the  drug  lords,  or  former  Mexi- 
can Presidents. 

U.S.  Interests  have  been  at  risk  for  a 
long  time.  In  the  past  year  there  have 
been  almost  1,500  recorded  incidents 
of  harassment  against  U.S.  military 
personnel  and  their  families.  If  that  is 
not  sufficient  cause  for  action.  I 
wonder  what  is. 
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Not  only  are  U.S.  interests  at  stake; 
so  are  those  of  our  neighbors  In  this 
hemisphere.  Noriega  has  solidified  his 
already  strong  ties  with  Fidel  Castro 
and  Daniel  Ortega.  And  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator,  the  triple  alliance  of 
Noriega-Castro-Ortega  Is  as  great  a 
threat  to  U.S.  Interests  as  one  could 
imagine. 

Mr.  President,  just  this  past  week- 
end, a  bullet  from  an  AK-47  rifle  flew 
through  the  window  of  the  child  of  a 
U.S.  Army  colonel.  The  Pentagon  has 
said  that  the  bullet  came  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Panama  Defense  Forces 
compound.  The  bullet  landed  less  than 
a  foot  from  the  child's  bed.  But  maybe 
next  time  an  American  family  will  not 
be  so  lucky. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  issue  is 
whether  or  not  the  President  should 
appoint  a  new  Administrator  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  an  Admin- 
istrator of  Noriega's  choice. 

Last  month,  the  Panama  Legislative 
Assembly— controlled  by  Noriega— at- 
tempted to  pull  the  wool  over  our  eyes 
by  changing  the  law  to  say  that  the  as- 
sembly would  elect  the  new  Adminis- 
trator—not  Noriega.  They  promptly 
moved  to  elect  a  life-long  Noriega 
crony  to  the  post.  The  man  chosen 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Altamirano  Duque,  a 
congressman  from  Noriega's  party, 
and  the  printer  of  the  Government 
lottery  tickets.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  profits  from  this  lucrative  business 
are  shared  by  Mr.  Altamirano  and  his 
partner  In  crime,  Noriega. 

Mr.  President,  Noriega  was  Indicted 
last  year  in  the  United  States  on  drug 
charges.  It  would  be  ludicrous  for  the 
President  to  send  to  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  a  man  chosen  by  Nor- 
iega. The  only  contact  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  having  with  Nor- 
iega is  enough  contact  to  handcuff 
him  and  bring  him  to  this  country  to 
stand  trial. 

Last  month  when  the  Senate  debat- 
ed this  issue.  I  heard  plenty  of  poppy- 
cock. There  were  charges  that  this  was 
a  violation  of  the  Panama  Canal  trea- 
ties. Well  this  particular  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  treaties. 
The  process  for  the  appointment  of 
Canal  Administration  is  dealt  with  In 
U.S.  domestic  law  (22  U.S.C.  3613),  not 
in  the  treaties. 

Then  I  listened  during  the  last 
debate  to  charges  that  the  Panama- 
nians were  not  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. Well  I  don't  know  to  which  Sen- 
ator they  were  referring.  Obviously 
Noriega  does  not  like  this  amendment. 
But  I  have  communicated  with  many 
members  of  the  Panamanian  opposi- 
tion who  have  said  that  they  do  sup- 
port this  amendment.  They  are  in 
favor  of  anything  which  isolates  Nor- 
eiga  further. 

Now  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State 
Department  supports  this,  I'm  not 
sure  why  my  colleagues  are  all  of  a 
sudden  so  Interested  In  the  administra- 


tion position.  The  administration  posi- 
tion never  seemed  to  matter  when  we 
were  attempting  to  get  mini«rule  sup- 
port for  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters.  Furthermore,  Secretary 
Baker  was  out  of  the  country  during 
the  last  debate,  so  I  doubt  that  he  had 
occasion  to  state  any  position  on  this 
matter. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  stated  repeatedly  that 
there  can  be  no  accommodation  with 
any  government  controlled  by  Nor- 
iega. So  this  amendment  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  administration  policy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  Senator  Boren  is  also 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment;  to  give 
a  little  bipartisan  flavor. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  his  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  (No.  323)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AKENDMEirr  NO.  324 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  desire  to  offer  an  amendment. 
May  I  inquire  of  the  managers  If  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  set 
aside  the  pending  business  for  that 
purpose? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  set  aside  so  I  may 
present  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Mr.  DeConciki,  myself, 
and  also  Senators  Coats,  HuMPHRry, 
and  Helms,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  business  is 
set  aside  and  the  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong), for  himself.  Mr.  DbCohciki.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  McClurk.  Mr.  Humphbit.  and 
Mr.  Helms,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 324. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  uiuuilmous  consent  that  we  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment,   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 
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CHINESE   FLEKINC    COEBl'IVB    P<)Pl  LA- 
TION  CONTBOL  POUCIES. 

"(a)  Pursu&nt  to  paragraph  (42KA)  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Immlcration  and  Nation 
ality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(aH42KA)).  all  adju 
dicatora  of  asylum  or  refugee  status  shall 
give  fullest  possible  consideration  to  appli- 
cations from  nationals  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  who  express  a  fear  of  perse- 
cution upon  return  to  that  country  because 
they  refuse  to  abort  a  pregnancy  or  resist 
sterilization  In  violation  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  directives  on  population. 

"<b)  In  view  of  the  urgent  priority  as- 
signed to  the  'one  couple,  one  child'  policy 
by  high  level  Chinese  Communist  Party  of 
flcials  and  local  party  cadres  at  all  levels,  as 
well  as  the  severe  consequences  commonly 
imposed  for  violations  of  that  policy,  which 
are  regarded  as  political  dissent.'  refusal  to 
abort  or  to  be  sterilized,  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  viewed  as 
an  act  of  political  defiance  justifying  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution'  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish refugee  status  under  paragraph 
<42KA)  of  section  101(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)<42KA)). 

"(c)  All  other  factors  which  may  contrib- 
ute to  a  determination  of  asylum  or  refugee 
status  In  such  cases  are  to  be  given  addition- 
al weight  by  asylum  and  refugee  adjudica- 
tors, such  factors  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  overt  political  activities  while  in  the 
United  States  or  third  countries,  member- 
ship in  an  ethnic  or  religious  minority, 
family  background  and  history,  or  suspicion 
of  counterrevolutionary'  activities  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  officials. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  necessitate  a  grant  of  asylum  or 
refugee  status  to  any  Individual  who  is  ineli 
glble  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
under  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)). 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor 
ney  General  shall,  within  30  days  of  enact 
ment  of  this  section,  promulgate  regulations 
and  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  undertake 
to  explain  it. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
that  you  try  to  focus  your  attention 
on  a  nation  which  requires  each  and 
every  citizen  to  be  sterilized  after  the 
birth  of  their  first  child.  Imagine.  Mr. 
President,  a  society  which  requires 
parents  to  put  their  unborn  children 
to  death.  Imagine  a  country  which 
forces  unwed  mothers  to  have  an  abor- 
tion because  illegitimacy  is  illegal. 

This  may  sound  like  an  improbable 
circumstance.  In  fact  it  sounds  like  a 
nightmare,  but  it  is  the  true-to-life  sit- 
uation in  Communist  China  today. 

Forced  abortions  and  mass  steriliza- 
tion may  sound  unreal,  but  they  are 
not.  That  is  the  normal  course  of 
things  In  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Mr.  President,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  in  August  198«  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  Issued  policy 
guidelines  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  designed  to 
assure  that  Chinese  parents  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  find  a  safe  haven 
here  in  the  United  SUtes.  These 
guidelines  require  that  careful  consid- 
eration be  given  to  Chinese  nationals 
who  apply  for  asylum  because  of  their 


fear  that  they  will  be  forced  to  abort 
their  unborn  children  or  be  sterilized 
upon  their  return  to  China. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  wise, 
thoughtful,  compassionate  policy.  The 
establishment  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment policy  guidelines  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  I  am  chagrined 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice has  failed  to  implement  these 
guidelines,  as  required. 

The  number  of  parents  who  have 
fled  China  and  have  been  denied  as- 
sistance in  the  United  States  under 
the  circumstances  which  are  addressed 
in  this  amendment  which  I  have  been 
describing  is  not  large,  given  the 
scheme  of  things  less  than  50.  I  be- 
lieve. It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who 
finds  themselves  in  this  kind  of  tragic 
circumstance  deseirves  our  consider- 
ation. 

Let  me  mention  one  such  case,  and  I 
have  a  notebook  full,  but  let  me  men- 
tion this  so  my  colleagues  will  under- 
stand the  horror  of  what  is  under  con- 
sideration here.  There  was  the  case  of 
Mr.  Lee  who  fled  China  after  officials 
forced  his  wife  to  have  an  abortion 
and  was  arrested  in  San  Francisco  on  a 
forged  passport.  He  was  granted  politi- 
cal asylum  by  an  immigration  official, 
but  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

The  immigration  officials  fear  setting 
precedent  with  unmanageable  conse- 
quences, and  they  are  now  appealing  the  de- 
cisions. 

Interestingly,  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  asserts  that  they  are  not 
bound  by  the  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Now.  the  Armstrong-DeConcini- 
C'uiit.s  McClurt'  Humphrty  Helms 
amindnu'Mt  .simply  codifif.s.  and  to  a 
modest  cxtt-nl  expands  tht'  cvLstinR  Df- 
partmt'nt  of  Justice  policy  b.\  requiring 
tln-Secrelary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
Cjeiieral  to  promulgate  regiilation.s  and 
guidelines  that  would  require  asylum 
and  refugee  adjudicators  to  give  the 
fullest  po.ssibie  consideration  to  applica- 
tions from  nationals  of  the  People's  Re- 
public" of  China  who  express  a  fear  of 
persecution  upon  return  to  that  coun- 
try, because  they  refuse  to  abort  a  preg- 
nancy or  resist  sterilization  in  violation 
of  Chinese  Communist  Party  directives. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  appalling  to  me 
that  INS  continues  to  fight  asylum  re- 
quests, even  in  very  extreme  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  the  guide- 
lines promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  adopt  an  amendment  along  the 
lines  that  I  have  suggested,  on  which  I 
am  joined  by  my  colleagues  who  I 
have  mentioned.  That  is  the  issue. 

Unless  others  want  to  speak.  I 
simply  urge  the  consideration  of  my 


colleagues  and  call  for  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    further    debate?    The    Senator 
from  Rh(xle  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
we  were  aware  of  this  amendment.  I 
have  not  seen  it  before,  nor  has  my 
staff,  and  it  is  quite  a  strong  amend- 
ment with  quite  a  large  scope.  I  think 
it  should  be  read  by  the  immigration 
people.  I  think  it  should  also  be  run  by 
some  of  our  people  who  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  see  it.  So  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  it  at  this  time,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  will  with- 
hold that,  I  woujd  like  to  counter  his 
suggestion  in  this  way:  Let  me  propose 
that  I  insert  some  material  in  the 
Record,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  defer 
final  action  on  the  amendment  until 
tomorrow  so  he  and  others  would  have 
a  chance  to  look  at  it. 

We  did  not  intend  to  surprise  any- 
body and,  in  fact,  let  me  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  that  this 
matter  was  a  subject  of  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  circulated  by  Mr. 
DeConcini  and  myself.  There  is  noth- 
ing about  it  that  requires  action  to- 
night. In  fact,  I  would  be  glad  if  Sena- 
tors would  take  the  time  to  review  the 
material  which  I  will  put  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
we  put  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
Wednesday.  April  19,  1989,  under  the 
headline  "Forced  Abortion  And  A  Chi- 
nese Refugee."  It  describes  what  the 
Times  correctly  terms  an  act  of  official 
inhumanity,  which  drove  Le  Yuan  Pan 
to  test  the  humanity  of  the  American 
refugee  law.  What  he  discovered  is 
outlined  in  this  thoughtful  editorial 
from  the  Times,  that  at  a  critical 
moment,  that  humanity,  a  sense  of  de- 
cency was  not  afforded  to  this  refugee, 
notwithstanding  the  guidelines  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  So  I  ask  unani- 
motis  consent  that  that  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  19.  1989] 
Forced  Abortion  and  a  C^inksk  REruoEB 
An  act  of  official  inhumanity  in  his  native 
China  drove  Lee  Yuan  Pan  to  test  the  hu- 
manity of  America's  refugee  law.  When  Chi- 
nese officials  forced  his  wife  to  have  an 
abortion.   Mr.   Lee   fled   to  San  Francisco, 
only  to  be  arrested  for  trying  to  enter  the 
U.S.  on  a  forged  passp>ort. 

An  Immigration  judge  reasonably  granted 
him  political  asylum  based  on  his  resistance 
to  China's  policy  of  one  child  per  family. 
But  immigration  officials  fear  setting  a 
precedent  with  unmanageable  consequences 
and  have  now  appealed  the  decision. 

Mr.  Lee  has  a  compelling  case.  Under  the 
1980  Refugee  Act.  foreigners  are  entitled  to 
permanent  sanctuary  if  they  can  demon- 
strate  "a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  " 
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based  on  race,  religion,  nationality,  member- 
ship in  a  particular  social  group  or  political 
opinion.  Forced  abortion  may  not  fit  these 
categories  neatly  but  it  violates  one  of  the 
most  basic  human  rights.  Refugee  status 
can  righty  be  granted,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  to  families  that  can  prove  such  an 
abuse. 

Last  August  Edwin  Meese,  then  Attorney 
General,  Issued  guidelines  to  give  "careful 
consideration"  to  asylum  applications  from 
Chinese  nationals  afraid  of  returning  home 
because  of  their  Goverrunent's  policy  of  one 
child  per  family.  According  to  Mr.  Meese,  If 
a  Chinese  family  refused  to  end  a  pregnancy 
or  undergo  sterilization  as  "an  act  of  con- 
science," that  refusal  could  be  considered 
political  defiance  sufficient  to  establish  ref- 
ugee status. 

Immigration  officials  fear  opening  a  huge 
loophole  in  the  refugee  law,  however.  It 
could  be  argued  that  Mr.  Lee  was  not  sin- 
gled out  for  persecution  but  was  the  victim 
of  a  policy  affecting  more  than  a  billion 
Chinese— provoking  visions  of  an  unending 
flow  of  migrants.  But  the  specific  facts  of 
Mr.  Lee's  case  are  what  make  it  so  compel- 
ling. He  said  he  and  his  wife  were  subjected 
to  a  heavy  tax  and  had  their  electricity  cut 
off  after  the  birth  of  their  second  child.  He 
also  lost  his  work  assignment  as  a  carpenter. 
A  third  pregnancy  caused  them  to  flee  their 
village. 

Mr.  Lee  eventually  made  his  way  to  the 
U.S.  But  he  testified  that  his  wife,  who  had 
gone  into  hiding  in  China,  was  discovered 
and  forced  to  undergo  an  abortion  in  her 
fifth  month.  Immigration  Judge  Bernard 
Hombach  found  him  a  credible  witness  and 
granted  him  asylum.  The  Immigration  Serv- 
ice in  San  Francisco  is  appealing  the  case. 

Recent  visitors  to  China  suggest  that  the 
policy  of  one  child  per  family  has  been  re- 
laxed somewhat  in  the  last  five  years  and  in 
any  event  is  not  universally  enforced.  That 
means  that  while  Mr.  Lee  may  justly  qualify 
for  asylum,  another  Chinese  family  may 
not.  Far  from  opening  the  floodgates,  such 
case-by-case  determinations  are  consistent 
with  the  legal  process  and  the  humanitarian 
spirit  of  the  refugee  law. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  April  10,  1988,  under  the 
headline  "The  Long  Arm  of  'One 
Child'  China." 

Finally,  Mr.  F»resident.  I  am  not 
going  to  put  voluminous  material  in 
the  Record,  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Dear  Colleague"  which 
Mr.  DeConchni  and  I  have  circulated 
and  the  fact  sheet  on  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Long  Arm  or  "Omx-Child"  China 
(By  Steven  W.  Mosher) 

The  man  on  the  phone  was  nervous,  as  if 
afraid  of  being  overheard.  "I  am  calling  you 
only  as  a  last  resort."  he  said  in  a  heavy 
Chinese  accent.  "I  don't  know  where  else  to 
turn  •  •  *.  It  concerns  China's  one-child 
policy." 

I  was  not  surprised  he  would  contact  me. 
During  my  lengthy  stay  in  a  Chinese  village 
in  1980.  I  had  seen  women  in  the  third  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy  forced  to  undergo 
abortions.  I  had  written  extensively  about 


this  and  other  aspects  of  China's  coercive 
population-control  program  and  had  inter- 
viewed many  Chinese  about  their  experi- 
ences. But  Dr.  Quan  B.  Li's  story  was  differ- 
ent. 

"My  wife  is  seven  months  pregnant."  Li 
told  me.  "Even  though  we  are  living  in  the 
United  States,  the  Chinese  government  has 
been  trying  to  force  us  to  return  to  China 
for  an  abortion.  We  hope  that  you  can  help 
us  to  stay  in  the  United  States,  at  least  until 
our  baby  is  bom. " 

As  I  It'-tened.  he  told  a  shocking  tale  of 
how  Chinese  birth-control  officials  were 
trying  to  enforce  Beijing's  one-child  policy 
on  this  couple  living  In  Phoenix,  pursuing 
them  long  distance  with  a  series  of  brutal 
warnings  that  threatened  sanctions  not  only 
against  Li's  wife  but  also  her  coworkers  back 
in  China. 

Q.B.,  as  his  American  friends  call  him,  was 
selected  by  the  Chinese  government  seven 
years  ago  to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
pursue  a  doctorate  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Like  most  Chinese  scientists  sent  abroad 
to  study,  Q.B.  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
family.  His  wife,  a  nurse,  and  his  three-year- 
old  son  had  to  remain  in  China,  helping  to 
ensure  that  the  family  head  would  return  to 
the  motherland  upon  the  conclusion  of  his 
studies.  In  short,  his  wife  and  son  were  hos- 
tages. 

Q.B.'s  wife.  Ping  Hong,  chafed  at  this 
forced  separation  from  her  husband  and 
four  years  ago  applied  herself  to  study  in 
America.  Such  requests  are  seldom  granted. 
I»ing  Hong,  however,  was  a  Communist 
party  meml>er  in  good  standing  and  her 
unit,  the  Walfantia  Bearing  Factory,  vigor- 
ously endorsed  her  application.  She  and  her 
son  were  given  exit  visas  and  arrived  in 
Phoenix  three  years  ago. 

Q.B.  completed  his  Ph.D.  in  March  1986. 
and  was  given  permission  to  stay  on  for  an 
additional  18  months  of  practical  training  in 
his  field.  He  and  his  wife  were  looking  for- 
ward to  returning  to  China.  Q.B.  had  t>een 
promised  a  full  professorship  at  his  univer- 
sity while  Ping  Hong  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  an  important  post  awaited  her  at 
the  Walfantia  Bearing  Factory. 

Then  late  May  1987.  Ping  Hong  l>ecame 
pregnant  with  her  second  child.  They  still 
can't  understand  how  it  happened.  Q.B.  said 
Ping  had  an  lUD  inserted  after  the  birth  of 
their  son,  as  mandated  by  the  birth-control 
regulations.  "As  a  nurse,  she  was  very  re- 
sponsible about  going  in  for  required  pelvic 
examinations  each  quarter.  The  lUD  was 
always  in  place,"  Q.B.  said. 

The  couple  had  considered,  only  to  reject, 
the  idea  of  an  abortion.  "At  one  time  my 
wife  had  assisted  doctors  in  performing 
abortions  in  China,  even  late-term  and 
forced  abortions."  Q.B.  recalled.  Now  that 
experience  came  back  to  her  in  nightmares, 
and  she  felt  she  must  protect  the  child  she 
was  carrying. 

After  hesitating  for  a  numt)er  of  weeks, 
they  wrote  Ping  Hong's  factory,  asking  the 
poulation  control  official  there  if  they  could 
be  granted  an  exemption  from  the  one-child 
policy.  They  had  conceived  their  second 
child  in  the  United  States,  they  argued. 
Surely  China's  one-child  limitation  did  not 
apply  to  them  here.  Couldn't  they  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  it? 

The  birth-control  officer  at  Ping  Hong's 
factory  quickly  set  them  straight.  "When 
you  left  for  America  three  years  ago.  the 
birth-control  policy  in  our  country  was  al- 
ready very  strict.  The  "one-child"  policy  is 
now  even  stricter.  •  *  *  If  you  come  back  at 


the  end  of  this  year  pregnant,  even  if  you 
are  eight  or  nine  months  along,  you  will  ab- 
solutely not  be  allowed  to  have  your  baby." 

Last  year.  Communist  Party  General  Sec- 
retary Zhao  Zlyang  reaffirmed  the  "techni- 
cal policy  on  birth  control"  and  officials 
were  ordered  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  en- 
force this  policy,  which  calls  for  lUD  inser- 
tion after  one  child,  sterlizaton  after  two 
and  abortion  for  women  like  Ping  Hong  who 
were  pregnant  outside  the  plan. 

In  the  last  few  months,  I  had  been  hear- 
ing persistent  reports  that  wtmien  pregnant 
with  "illegal"  second  children  were  being 
forced  to  have  abortions,  even  as  late  as  the 
final  months  of  pregnancy.  There  were  also 
alarming  reports  of  infanticide  of  "illegal" 
newborns.  In  my  view.  Li  was  right  to  be- 
lieve the  official's  threat. 

When  Q.B.  and  his  wife  were  debating 
what  to  do— should  they  return  to  China 
and  nm  the  risk  of  losing  their  unborn  chid, 
or  should  they  attempt  to  stay  in  the 
United  States  until  after  the  child  was 
bom— Ping  Hong  received  another  letter. 
This  one  was  more  threatening  than  the 
last. 

"'Second  children  are  absolutely  l>anned." 
the  letter  read.  "If  a  woman  insists  on 
having  a  second  child,  all  the  staff  and  line 
workers  of  her  factory  will  be  punished.  No 
salary  increases  will  t>e  allowed,  and  the  fac- 
tory will  be  disqualified  from  production 
contests.  She  herself  will  l)e  placed  on  pro- 
bation, and  receive  only  minimum  living  ex- 
ptenses.  You  absolutely  cannot  afford  these 
political  and  financial  losses.  *  *  *  Do  not 
lose  any  more  time.  Fix  this  problem  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Without  any  further  delay,  the  Lis  secret- 
ly applied  to  stay  in  the  United  States.  They 
also  moved  away  from  their  apartment  near 
the  university  campus  to  a  house  in  the  sub- 
urbs, so  that  the  Chinese  government  would 
not  know  of  Ping  Hong's  whereabouts. 
""Ping  was  afraid  that  even  in  the  United 
States  we  were  being  watched  by  agents  of 
our  government."  Q.B.  recalled. 

Unable  to  pressure  Ping  Hong  and  her 
husband  directly.  Chinese  population  con- 
trol officials  turned  instead  to  their  next  of 
kin.  Ping  Hong's  elderly  mother  was  a  favor- 
ite target.  The  old  woman  was  paid  nightly 
visits  and  repeatedly  warned  of  the  terrible 
consequences  for  the  entire  family  if  Ping 
Hong  did  not  abort  the  "illegal"  child  she 
was  carrying. 

Q.B.  and  Ping  Hong  agonized  over  what  to 
do.  They  knew  that  Ping  Hong's  mother  was 
in  poor  health  and  was  distraught  over  the 
nightly  propaganda  sessions. 

In  desperation.  Q.B.  wrote  his  mother-in- 
law  and  told  her  that  Ping  Hong  had  obeyed 
her  superiors:  She  had  gone  in  for  an  abor- 
tion. Ping  Hong's  mother  showed  this  letter 
to  the  population-control  officials  the  next 
time  they  came,  and  the  nightly  lisits  ended 
for  a  time. 

But  Q.B.  then  made  a  serious  tactical 
error.  Not  knowing  if  he  and  his  wife  would 
be  allowed  to  stay  in  this  country,  he  tried 
one  last  time  to  obtain  permission  to  have  a 
second  child.  Hoping  that  his  university,  the 
Dalian  Institute  of  Technology,  might  be 
more  foregiving  of  their  situation  than  Ping 
Hong's  factory,  he  wrote  them  a  letter.  He 
put  the  matter  in  the  hypothetical  ("'What 
if  my  wife  became  pregnant  in  America?"), 
but  the  Walfantia  Bearing  Factory  found 
out  about  the  letter— and  the  pressure  was 
on  again. 

"Before  they  had  t>een  trying  to  talk  us 
into  having  an  abortion."  Q.B.  recalled. 
""Now  they   tiegan   ordering   us  to.   We  re- 
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celved  what  was  called  an  'extremely  urgent 
letter  of  warning."  "  This  letter  follows: 

September  25.  1987 

CoMRADC  PiMG  Hong:  How  are  you?  After 
explaining  the  birth  control  policy  to  you  In 
our  last  letter,  we  were  sure  that  you  would 
fix  your  problem  right  away.  But  from  your 
husband's  recent  letter  to  the  Dalian  Insti 
tute  of  Technology  asking  about  the  policy. 
we  luiow  that  your  pregnancy  continues. 
You  must  already  be  at  least  four  months 
along.  (She  was  actually  five  months  preg 
nant  at  this  time. ) 

We  have  been  severely  criticized  by  both 
the  municipal  and  the  prefectural  birth  con- 
trol departments  and  ordered  to  send  you 
this  extremely  urgent  letter  of  warning. 

Birth  control  is  one  of  our  nation's  basic 
policies.  The  'one-couple,  one-child"  policy 
is  luiown  to  every  family  and  every  individ 
ual  throughout  the  land.  You  are  an  official 
as  well  as  a  medical  worker.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  repeat  this  slogan  to  you.  You 
have  not  been  out  of  the  country  that  many 
years. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  that  deserves 
your  serious  attention:  Recently,  a  woman 
at  the  Chuangliu  Grain  Store  ignored  offi 
cial  warnings  and  had  a  second  child.  As 
punishment,  both  the  woman  and  her  hus 
band  were  fired  from  their  jobs  and  put  on 
probation  for  one  year.  During  this  period 
they  are  receiving  only  $5  a  month  for  living 
expenses.  They  have  been  ordered  to  pay 
back  the  subsidy  they  received  for  the 
health  and  nursery  school  care  of  their  first 
child.  The  officials  in  charge  of  both  the 
husband's  and  the  wife's  place  of  employ 
ment  and  their  superiors  had  their  bonuses 
withheld  for  several  months. 

The  Walfantia  Bearing  Factory  is  no* 
working  on  a  major,  government-sponsored 
expansion.  We  have  successfully  passed  all 
the  necessary  evaluations  and  reviews.  But 
if  our  birth  control  program  allows  even  a 
single  second  birth,  our  factory  will  not  be 
permitted  to  advance.  All  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  our  20.000  employees  towards  this 
goal  will  have  been  in  vain.  Moreover,  our 
whole  factory  will  be  disqualified  from  any 
production  contests,  and  the  bonuses  and 
benefits  of  all  employees  will  be  negatively 
affected.  Prom  the  factory  director,  to  the 
department  heads,  to  the  cadres  in  charge 
of  the  birth  control  program,  all  of  us  will 
be  punished. 

The  consequences  for  you  are  unthink- 
able. You  would  be  condemned  by  all  the 
staff  and  line  employees  of  the  factory  How- 
could  you  bear  the  losses  you  would  cause 
and  suffer? 

You  should  seriously  reflect  on  these  con 
sequences,  and  come  to  a  speedy  decision  to 
fix  your  problem  any  way  you  can.  You 
must  not  delay!  If  you  have  real  difficulties 
[getting  an  abortion  in  the  U.S.).  return  to 
China  Immediately  for  an  abortion.  We 
expect  you  to  report  your  actions  to  factory 
officials  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter,  so 
that  we  may  report  them  to  higher  authori- 
ties *  *  * 

To  your  health! 
Population  Control  Office.  Walfantia  Bear- 
ing Factory.  Dalian  Sutxllvision,  Dalian. 
Manchuria.  People's  Republic  of  China 

The  last  letter  Ping  Hong  received,  ap 
proximately  two  weeks  before  Q.B  called 
me,  was  the  bluntest  of  them  all. 

CoMKAsa  PiHC  HoNc:  Have  you  received 
our  last  express  mail  letter?  Have  you  taken 
any  action  as  a  result? 

The  factory  officials  are  anxious  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  have  done  as  ordered, 
since  your  actions  affect  the  benefits  of  all 


employees  in  the  factory  as  well  as  the  fac- 
tory's future.  The  punishment  for  this  kind 
of  violation  [having  a  second  child]  is  very 
severe,  and  we  strongly  advise  you  not  to 
risk  It. 

If  you  cannot  have  this  abortion  done 
abroad,  then  the  factory  director  orders  you 
to  return  to  China  immediately.  Any  fur- 
ther delays,  and  you  will  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  law. 

There  is  nothing  ambiguous  about  our 
order!  Make  up  your  mind  immediately! 

To  your  health! 

On  Feb.  29,  the  application  of  Dr.  Q.B.  Li 
and  his  wife  Ping  Hong  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  was  turned  down  by  the  U.S 
State  Department.  They  now  face  deporta- 
tion proceedings. 

The  news  that  month  was  not  all  bad. 
however.  On  Feb.  1  Ping  Hong  gave  birth  to 
a  healthy  7',  pound  baby  girl.  The  Lis'  have 
named  their  daughter  Mei.  which  In  Chi- 
nese means  beautiful  but  also  stauids  for 
America,  land  of  her  birth. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  July  19,  1989. 

Dear  Colleague:  Imagine  a  nation  which 
requires  that  each  and  every  citizen  be  steri- 
lized after  the  birth  of  their  first  child. 
Imagine  a  .society  which  requires  parents  to 
put  their  unborn  children  to  death.  Imagine 
a  country  which  forces  unwed  mothers  to 
have  an  abortion,  because  illegitimacy  is  il- 
legal. 

Unbelievable'  Forced  abortions  and  mass 
sterilization  may  sound  unreal,  but  they're 
not.  They're  a  fact  of  life  in  Communist 
China  today. 

In  August  of  1988,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  issued  policy  guidelines  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  [INS]  de 
signed  to  ensure  that  Chinese  parents  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  find  a  safe  haven 
here  in  the  United  States.  These  guidelines 
require  that  the  fullest  consideration  be 
given  to  Chinese  nationals  who  apply  for 
asylum  because  of  their  fear  they  will  be 
forced  to  abort  their  unborn  babies  or  be 
sterilized  upon  their  return  to  China. 

The  establishment  of  the  Justice  Depart 
ment  policy  guidelines  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  the  INS  has  failed  to  im- 
plement them  as  required.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, the  numt)er  of  parents  who  have  fled 
China  and  been  denied  assistance  in  the 
United  States  is  less  than  50,  yet  each  caise 
merits  our  consideration.  One  such  case  was 
that  of  Mr  Lee,  who  fled  China  after  offi- 
cials there  forced  his  wife  to  have  an  abor- 
tion, and  was  arrested  in  San  Francisco  for 
trying  to  enter  the  U.S.  on  a  forged  pass- 
port. He  was  granted  political  asylum  by  an 
immigration  judge,  but  the  New  York  Times 
reports  that  "immigration  officials  fear  set- 
ting a  precedent  with  unmanageable  conse- 
quences and  have  now  appealed  the  deci- 
sion " 

To  Insure  the  INS  implements  the  Justice 
Department's  policy,  we  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department  Au- 
thorization Act  that  ensures  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justices  policy  guidelines  are  not 
overlooked.  Please  join  us  in  this  effort. 

If  you  would  like  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment,   please    contact    Carter    Pilcher    or 
Denise  Malone  at  4-5941. 
Sincerely. 

Dennis  DeConcini. 
William  L.  Armstiiong. 


ARMS-rRONG-DcCONCINI  AMENOICENT  ON 

AsYLin*  FOR  PRC  Nationals 
Current  Law:  A  section  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Act  (8  U.S,C,  1103) 
empowers  the  Attorney  General  to  issue 
policy  guidelines  to  be  followed  In  the  adju- 
dication of  applications  for  asylum.  The  At- 
torney General  issued  guidelines  instructing 
asylum  adjudicators  to  give  "careful  consid- 
eration" to  applications  from  PRC  nationals 
who  seek  asylum  because  they  have  defied 
their  government's  population  control  poli- 
cies. 

Current  Practice:  The  INS  has  not  Imple- 
mented these  guidelines.  It  continues  to 
seek  deportation  orders  against  PRC  nation- 
als who  fear  persecution  because  they  have 
not  complied  with  the  government's  "one 
couple,  one  child"  policy.  Moreover,  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  in  a  May  12 
decision  to  deport  a  PRC  national,  said  that 
it  was  not  bound  by  the  DOJ  guidelines. 

Armstrong  Amendment:  The  Armstrong 
amendment  would  codify  and  expand  exist- 
ing DOJ  policy  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  and  guidelines  that 
would  require  asylum  and  refugee  adjudica- 
tors to  give  the  "fullest  possible  consider- 
ation to  applications  from  nationals  of  the 
PRC  who  express  a  fear  of  persecution  upon 
return  to  that  country  because  they  refuse 
to  abort  a  pregnancy  or  resist  sterilization 
in  violation  of  Chinese  Communist  Party  di- 
rectives on  population". 

WHY  THIS  AMENDMENT  SHOULD  BE  ADOPTED 

The  Chinese  government's  population 
control  policy  that  bars  families  from 
having  more  than  one  child  is  strictly  en- 
forced—often by  means  of  compulsory  abor- 
tions and  sterilizations. 

About  50  PRC  nationals  have  sought 
asylum  in  the  U.S..  fearing  stringent  sanc- 
tions because  of  their  defiance  of  their  gov- 
ernment's population  control  policy.  DOJ 
guidelines,  noting  that  the  PRC  government 
views  such  defiance  as  an  act  of  "political 
dissent",  state  that  "a  finding  of  the  requi- 
site 'well-founded  fear  of  persecution'  under 
these  circumstances  is  reasonable".  This 
constitutes  persecution  for  "political  opin- 
ion "  under  the  Immigration  Act  and  would 
result  in  a  grant  of  asylum. 

The  INS  nevertheless  continues  to  fight 
such  asylum  requests,  even  in  the  most  ex- 
treme circumstances.  For  example,  they  are 
seeking  to  deport  Mr.  Zhao,  a  PRC  national. 
In  October  1984.  according  to  court  deposi- 
tions. Chinese  police  burst  into  Mr.  Zhao's 
home  and  brought  his  wife  to  a  hospital  in 
order  to  abort  her  child.  Mrs.  Zhao,  who  was 
in  the  ninth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  was 
t)eaten  and  went  into  labor  en  route  to  the 
hospital.  Hei  child,  bom  alive,  was  strangled 
by  government  officials  while  Mr.  Zhao 
tried  to  entervene.  Mr.  Zhao  subsequently 
escaped  to  the  U.S.  and  sought  asylum.  An- 
nette S.  Elstein.  an  Immigration  Judge  in 
New  York,  ordered  Mr.  Zhao  deported,  ar- 
guing that  he  had  not  demonstrated  a  "well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution." 

An  INS  attorney  in  New  York  recently 
filed  a  brief  in  opposition  to  an  asylum  re- 
quest from  a  PRC  national  who  feared  per- 
secution because  he  had  not  complied  with 
the  one  couple,  one  child"  edict.  The  INS 
brief  argued  that  the  request  for  asylum 
"does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  a  funding  of  a 
well  founded  fear  [of  persecution]"  because 
the  policy  has  been  "applied  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole."  This  directly  contravenes  DOJ 
guidelines  which  state  that  "a  finding  of  the 
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requisite  'well-founded  fear  of  persecution' 
under  these  circumstances  is  reasonable." 

The  agency  is  also  seeking  to  deport  Mr. 
Yun  Pan  Lee,  a  Roman  Catholic  who  wu 
prohibited  from  working  for  a  period  of  six 
months  and  whose  family's  supply  of  food 
and  water  was  cut  off  after  the  birth  of  his 
second  child.  When  Mrs.  Lee  became  preg- 
nant with  their  third  child,  Mr.  Lee  fled  the 
country  and  sought  asylum  in  the  U.S.  Mrs. 
Lee  was  subsequently  compelled  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  have  an  abortion.  An  immigra- 
tion court  judge,  citing  the  DOJ  guidelines, 
found  in  Lee's  favor.  The  INS  has  appealed 
this  ruling  to  the  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals. 

The  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  has 
argued  that  it  is  not  bound  by  the  DOJ 
guidelines.  In  a  May  12  ruling,  the  board 
found  that  these  guidelines  "were  directed 
to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, rather  than  the  immigration  judges  and 
this  board."  It  ordered  Jin  Han  Chang,  who 
had  sought  asylimi  under  the  DOJ  guide- 
lines, deported. 

Thus,  neither  the  INS  nor  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
have  implemented  the  DOJ  guidelines. 
Indeed,  the  INS  has  made  only  the  most 
minimal  efforts  to  make  its  various  offices 
aware  of  the  guidelines.  Despite  the  Attor- 
ney General's  instruction  to  the  INS  Com- 
missioner to  "insure  that  these  guidelines 
are  immediately  distributed  to  INS  head- 
quarters, all  regional,  district  and  local  of- 
fices,"  it  appears  that  the  INS  has  not  dis- 
seminated the  policy  guidelines.  EKike 
Austin,  an  INS  spokesman,  recently  told  the 
New  York  Times  that  his  agency's  district 
directors  were  made  aware  of  the  guidelines 
at  a  conference  held  in  San  Diego  last  Sep- 
tember, but  that  "no  corresponding  addi- 
tional instructions  were  put  out." 

The  INS  continues  to  seek  deportation 
orders  against  Chinese  nationals  who  fear 
persecution  because  they  have  defied  their 
government's  "one  couple,  one  child"  poli- 
cies, and  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
continues  to  deny  them  asylum. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  would  by  stat- 
ute apply  the  DOJ  policy  to  all  relevant 
agencies,  Including  INS  and  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals.  It  would  thereby 
assure  that  applications  for  asylum  by  Chi- 
nese nationals  who  fear  persecution  because 
they  have  defied  the  party's  population  con- 
trol policies  would  be  given  the  fullest  possi- 
ble consideration, 

Mr,  ARMSTRONG.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  be  happy  to  jrleld.the 
floor,  but  I  will  point  out  to  the  chair- 
man not  only  would  it  be  my  intention 
to  lay  this  over  until  tomorrow,  if  that 
is  his  desire,  but  at  any  point  I  intend 
to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote  on  this 
matter.  I  would  do  that  even  if  it  were 
accepted  by  the  managers,  as  I  hope  it 
will  be,  because  this  is  a  case  where  we 
have  clearcut  guidelines  in  existence 
now  that  are  being  ignored.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  adopt  this  casually 
or  on  a  voice  vote.  I  think  this  ought 
to  be  adopted  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  with  what  I  trust  will  be 
an  overwhelming  rollcall. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  explana- 
tion, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  to  be  voted  on  at  a 
time  to  be  set  later. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Bir.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  yield  the  floor,  one  other 
matter.  I  would  also  like  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  letters  of  support  on 
this  matter  which  we  have  received 
from  organizations  which  are  interest- 
ed and  concerned  about  this  matter. 
Specifically  I  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  letter  from  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Life, 
dated  today;  from  the  Family  Re- 
search Council;  and  from  the  National 
Right  to  Life  Committee.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  these  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee 

IN  Defense  of  Life, 
Washington,  DC.  July  19,  1989. 
Hon.  William  Armstrong, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Senator  Armstrong:  I  am  writing  to 
inform  both  you  and  Sen.  Dennis  DeConcini 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  strong  and  full 
support  for  your  proposed  amendment  to 
the  State  Department  reauthorization  bill 
that  would  end  the  cruel  and  inhumane  ef- 
forts of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  against  Chinese  nationals 
who  are  seeking  asylum  here  because  they 
face  severe  sanctions  for  defying  their  gov- 
ernment's oppressive  population  control 
program. 

As  you  know,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  adopted  a  rigid  "one  couple,  one 
child"  population  policy  which  Includes  the 
widespread  practices  of  forced  abortion,  co- 
ercive sterilization,  and  female  infanticide. 
This  program  is  so  brutal  that  our  govern- 
ment has  denied  it  funding,  and  the  House 
has  voted  overwhelmingly  to  condemn  its 
practices  as  "crimes  against  humanity." 

Despite  claims  by  the  PRC  and  the  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities  de- 
nying the  existence  of  such  brutality,  let  me 
recite  just  one  recent  account— reported  in 
the  February  26,  1989  Washington  Post— of 
the  ongoing  atrocities  inflicted  by  the  PRC 
on  pregnant  women  in  Tibet: 

■'.  .  .  The  villagers  were  informed  that  all 
women  had  to  report  to  the  tent  for  abor- 
tions or  sterilizations  or  there  would  be 
grave  consequences  .  .  .  The  women  who  re- 
fused were  taken  by  force,  operated  on,  and 
no  medical  care  was  given.  Women  nine 
months  pregnant  had  their  babies  taken  out 
.  .  .  We  saw  many  girls  crying,  heard  their 
screams  as  they  waited  for  their  turn  to  go 
into  the  tent,  which  smelled  horrible  .  .  . 
Since  1987  there  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  frequency  of  the 
teams  that  move  from  town  to  town,  and  to 
nomad  area." 

The  INS  is  fully  aware  of  both  the  severi- 
ty of  the  PRC  program  and  of  the  guide- 
lines issued  last  year  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral instructing  agency  officials  to  give 
""careful  consideration"  to  the  applications 
of  Chinese  nationals  who— refusing  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  such  unspeakable  brutal- 
ities, and  facing  certain  punishment  for 
their  opposition  to  their  government's  pro- 
gram—are  seeking  asylum  and  the  protec- 
tions which  our  Nation's  liberty  affords. 


Nevertheless,  the  INS  has  refused  to  im- 
plement these  guidelines,  which  it  claims 
are  non-binding.  It  has  even  sought  to 
deport  some  of  the  50  Chinese  nationals 
now  seeking  asylum— going  so  far  as  to 
appeal  one  immigration  court  judge's  ruling 
favoring  asylum. 

Your  amendment,  which  would  codify  and 
expand  the  policy  now  disregarded  by  the 
INS,  would  go  far  to  end  the  unconscionable 
efforts  being  undertaken  by  our  govern- 
ment. And  while  your  proposal  does  touch 
on  an  issue  which  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  is 
deeply  concerned  about— the  PRC's  practice 
of  forced  abortion— it  moreso  addresses  the 
broader  issue  of  our  Nation's  willingness  to 
employ  a  himiane  immigration  policy. 

All  Senators,  irrespective  of  their  views  on 
the  issue  of  abortion,  can  support  your  pro- 
posal. As  an  American,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Member  of  Congress  would  allow  our 
government  to  deny  asylum  to  people- 
many  of  them  pregnant  women— who  will 
face  the  most  stringent  of  sanctions  if  de- 
ported. 

Again,  the  Committee  thanks  both  you 
and  Sen.  DeConcini  for  your  humane  pro- 
posal, which  we  hope  receives  quick  approv- 
al from  the  Senate. 
Respectfully, 

John  P.  Fowler 
(For  the  Committee). 

Family  Research  Council, 

July  19.  1989. 
Hon.  William  Armstrong. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  The  Family 
Research  CouncU,  a  division  of  Focus  on  the 
Family,  is  pleased  to  endorse  your  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1990  State 
Department  and  Related  Agencies  Authori- 
zation Bill. 

We  share  your  grave  concern  about  the 
brutal  and  coercive  "one  child  per  couple" 
population  program  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  While  there  are  few  steps  the 
United  States  can  take  directly  to  challenge 
or  change  this  program,  our  nation  can  and 
should  make  use  of  every  appropriate  means 
to  express  its  imqualified  opposition  to  such 
grotesque  violations  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  The  amendment  you  propose,  to  re- 
quire U.S.  immigration  authorities  and  adju- 
dicatory bodies  to  give  the  "fullest  possible 
consideration"  to  asylum  applications  from 
PRC  nationals  in  our  country  who  fear  per- 
secution on  the  basis  of  their  defiance  of 
the  one-child  directive,  is  consistent  with— 
indeed,  we  would  say  "required  by"— any 
fair  reading  of  the  asylum  provisions  in  U.S. 
immigration  law. 

Regrettably,  despite  a  memorandimi  from 
the  Attorney  General  in  1988  directing  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to 
provide  such  consideration  to  PRC  asylum 
applicants,  U.S.  immigration  officials  and 
courts  have  continued  to  deny  these  appli- 
cants the  protection  of  our  laws  and  to  seek 
their  deportation.  Your  proposal  Is  clearly 
necessary,  therefore,  to  restate  and  reem- 
phasize  the  humanitarian  values  embodied 
in  the  law  of  asylum.  Recent  events  in 
China  imderscore  how  critically  important 
it  is  that  free  nations  speak  with  a  single 
and  unequivocal  voice  in  response  to  brutal 
acts  of  government-sponsored  violence.  The 
Chinese  government's  population  program 
represents  an  act  of  continuing  violence 
acn&inst  the  people  that  calls  for  a  unified 
and  unambiguous  American  policy.  We  be- 
lieve that  your  amendment  merits  the  unan- 
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Imous  support  of  the  Senate  and  the  Con 
greas  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely. 

Gaiiy  L.  Bauer. 

PrendenL 

National  Right  to  Lire  ConitiTTM:.  Inc  . 

WaahinQton.  DC.  July  19.  1989. 
Senator  William  Akmstkong, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Okar  Skhator  ARMSTROifc:  We  understand 
that  you  and  Senator  DeConcini  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Department  au 
thorization  bill  (S.  U80)  to  faclliute  granus 
of  political  asylum  to  Chinese  nationals  who 
may  be  forced  to  submit  to  abortion  under 
the  Chinese  goverrunenfs  coercive  popula 
tion  control  program. 

The  National  Right  to  Lafe  Committee 
strongly  supports  your  amendment.  It 
should  be  twyond  dispute  that  the  Chinese 
government  compels  countless  women  to 
submit  to  abortion  each  year— often  late  in 
pregnancy.  Indeed,  each  year  since  1985  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
( AIDi  has  officially  declared  that  China  sys 
tematically  employs  compulsory  abortion, 
and  has  backed  these  declarations  with  ex- 
tensive documentation  from  intelligence, 
diplomatic,  aind  journalistic  sources.  AID 
has  also  referred  to  official  decrees  by 
organs  of  the  Chinese  government,  compiled 
by  the  China  Desk  of  the  U.S  Census 
Bureau. 

As  recently  as  June  7.  the  U.S  delvKate  to 
the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gramme Governing  Council  strongly  object 
ed  to  a  proposal  to  extend  the  support  of 
the  United  Nations  Population  P\ind  for 
China's  program,  because  of  the  coercion 
pervasive  in  that  program. 

It  IS  likely  that  only  a  small  number  of 
the  Chinese  citizens  subjected  to  these  coer 
cive  policies  will  be  able  to  request  asylum 
but  in  those  cases,  the  United  States  should 
surely  extend  its  protection  to  those  perse 
cuted  individuals,  and  to  the  untwrn  chil 
dren  who  will  otherwise  be  killed. 

We  thank  you  for  your  initiative  on  this 
important  issue. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Douglas  Johnson, 
Legislative  Director 

Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    Last    but    not 
least,   I  ask   unanimous  consent   that 
the    distinguished    Presiding    Officer. 
Senator  Conrad,  be  added  as  a  ccspon 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  look  at  this  material  in  the 
Record  overnight  and  to  vote  with  us 
tomorrow  when  the  vote  occurs 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unauiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  30T.  AS  MODiriED 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
No.  307  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  and  Sena- 
tor Stevens  be  modified  to  include 
perfecting  language  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Kohl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  would  send  that  modification 
to  the  desk  it  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
desk  informs  the  Chair  they  do  not 
have  that  amendment. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment 
is  .so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

Amend  Title  I  by  inserting  the  following 
new  se<'tions 

Sec  Agrt-ement    between    the    United 

States  and  Canada  governing  liability  for 
potential  oil  spills  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
international  contingency  plans. 

lai  Findings.    The  Congress  finds  that 

I  1 1  Canada  has  discovered  commercial 
quantities  of  oil  and  gas  m  the  Amalagak 
region  of  the  Northwest  Territory: 

(2>  Canada  is  currently  exploring  alterna 
lives  for  transporting  the  oil  from  the  Ama- 
lagak field  to  markeLs  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East. 

i3)  One  of  the  options  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment is  exploring  involves  transship 
ment  of  oil  from  the  Amalagak  field  across 
the  Beaufort  Sea  to  tankers  which  would 
tran.sport  the  oil  overseas: 

1 4  I  The  tankers  would  traverse  the  Amen 
lan  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  through  the 
Beaufort  Sea  into  the  Chukchi  Sea  and 
then  through  the  Bering  Straits. 

(5t  These  waters  .serve  as  the  kitchen  table 
for  Alaska's  Native  people  providing  them 
with  sustenance  in  the  form  of  walrus,  .seals, 
fish,  and  whales. 

i6i  The  Beaufort  and  Chukchi  Seas  pro 
vide  important  habitat  for  the  bowhead 
whale,  the  lifeblood  of  the  Eskimo  people  of 
Alaska. 

i7i  An  oil  spill  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  if  not 
properly  dealt  with,  could  have  significant 
impacts  on  the  indigenous  people  of  Alas 
kas  North  Slope; 

18)  The  Canadian  Arctic  Waters  Pollution 
Act  limiLs  recovery  of  damages  incurred  as  a 
result  of  offshore  exploration  or  develop 
ment  to  $C40  million  and  does  not  apply 
west  of  141  degrees  latitude: 

(91  The  Canadian  government  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  all  companies  li 
censed  to  drill  in  the  Canadian  Beaufort 
mandating  liability  to  United  States  claim 
ants  for  damages  suffered  west  of  141  de 
grees  latitude,  but  that  liability  is  limited  to 
$C20  million: 

1 10 1  There  is  no  international  agreement 
in  effect  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  outlining  legal  liability  in  the  event 
of  an  oil  spill. 

1 1 1 1  There  are  no  international  contingen- 
cy plans  involving  our  two  governments  gov 
erning  containment  and  clean-up  of  an  oil 
spill  in  the  Arctic  Ocean:  and 

1 12  I  There  is  no  pool  of  money  immediate- 
ly available  to  mitigate  the  impact  of  an  oil 
spill  or  to  reimburse  the  people  of  the 
North  Slope  (or  any  lo.sses  they  might 
suffer  in  the  event  of  an  oil  spill  in  Canadi 
an  waters  or  by  a  Canadian  tanker 


(b)  NEGOTiATioifs.— The  Congress  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Canada  to  begin  negotiations  on 
a  treaty  dealing  with  the  complex  questions 
of  recovery  of  damages,  contingency  plans, 
and  coordinated  actions  in  the  event  of  an 
oil  spill  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  a  tanker  acci- 
dent during  the  shipment  of  oil  by  sea. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  his  efforts  toward  this  end 
no  later  than  January  1,  1990. 

Sec  .  Report  on  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  governing  li- 
ability for  potential  oil  spills  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
International  contingency  plans. 
'a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
1 1 )  The  Great  Lakes  contain  95  percent  of 
the  United  States'  and  20  percent  of  the 
world's  fresh  surface  water,  providing  drink- 
ing water  for  approximately  25  million 
Americans,  supporting  20  percent  of  all 
United  States  manufacturing,  providing 
habitat  for  thousands  of  wildlife  species, 
and  providing  invaluable  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  businesses  for  millions  of 
people: 

(2)  I^a-st  year  four  United  States  and 
twenty-two  Canadian  tanker  vessels  carried 
81  milion  barrels  of  petroleum  and  hazard- 
ous materials  through  the  Great  Lakes: 

(3)  The  Great  Lakes  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  oil  spills,  because  they  contain 
fresh  water  and  are  a  closed  system,  without 
a  larger  sea  to  help  disperse  contaminants 
and  reduce  retention  time: 

(4)  The  potential  for  a  disasterous  oil  spill 
on  the  Great  Lakes  was  recently  demon- 
strated in  March  1989.  when  the  Canadian 
tank  barge  Slurry  narrowly  avoided  the  re- 
lease of  1.4  million  gallons  of  carljon  black 
feedstock  when  it  ran  aground  twice  on  the 
Detroit  River,  near  the  drinking  water  in- 
takes which  serve  nearly  3  million  people; 

(5)  The  near  miss  in  March  of  1989  was 
not  an  isolated  incident,  and  hundreds  of 
sn.aller  spills  have  actually  occurred  in 
recent  years  on  the  Great  Lakes: 

(6)  Concerns  have  been  raised  about  inad- 
equate requirements  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  the  prevention  and  remedi- 
ation of  oil  spills  in  the  Great  Lakes,  includ- 
ing questions  about  measures  on  double- 
hulled  tankers,  double-skinned  barges, 
vessel  inspections,  pilotage  rules,  spill  notifi- 
cations, spill  contingency  plans,  contain- 
ment equipment,  wildlife  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities, clean-up  procedures  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  liability. 

lb)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
review  the  international  agreements  and 
treaties  with  the  Republic  of  Canada,  in- 
cluding relevant  provisions  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978,  as 
amended  by  the  Protocol  of  1987.  and  the 
Canada-United  States  Marine  Pollution 
Contingency  Plan  for  Spills  of  Oil  and 
Other  Noxious  Substances,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  amendments  or  additional 
international  agreements  are  necessary  to 
resolve  complex  questions  of  recovery  of 
damages  in  the  event  of  an  oil  spill  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  to  ensure  the  adequacy  of 
measures  to  prevent  and  remediate  such 
spills.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  consult  with  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  states  surrounding  the 
Great  Lakes  during  this  review. 

lo  Report —The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  this 
review  no  later  than  September  1.  1989. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  concerning  oil- 
spill  liability  in  the  event  of  an  ollspill 
in  Canadian  waters.  After  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oilspill  I  began  to  investigate 
the  international  laws  and  contingen- 
cy plans  which  would  apply  if  a  tanlcer 
accident  occurred  in  the  Canadian 
Beaufort  Sea.  I  learned  that  the  recov- 
ery of  damages  for  Alaskans  impacted 
by  the  spill  would  be  limited  to  $20 
million  Canadian. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Canadian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  about 
the  need  to  initiate  high-level  discus- 
sions to  address  this  issue.  The  amend- 
ment calls  on  Secretary  Baker  to  initi- 
ate discussions  with  the  Canadians  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Canada.  The 
State  Department  has  cleared  this 
provision. 

Senator  Kohl  has  expressed  similar 
concerns  about  the  legal  regime  which 
would  apply  in  the  event  of  a  spill  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  He  drafted  an  addi- 
tional section  addressing  the  problems 
in  the  Great  Lakes  which  is  included 
as  part  of  this  amendment. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Mur- 
KOWSKi,  Levin.  Reid.  Durenberger. 
and  BoscHWiTZ  are  joining  with  us  in 
offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  this  amendment  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alaska.  Senator  Stevens,  to  address 
the  important  issue  of  oilspill  liability 
between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  His  concerns  about  the  poten- 
tial for  oilspill  in  the  Arctic  are  cer- 
tainly well  founded.  I  am  equally  con- 
cerned, however,  about  the  possibility 
of  an  oilspill  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  constitute  a  significant  portion 
of  the  common  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Americans  across  the  Nation  were 
deeply  saddened  by  the  environmental 
havoc  wreaked  on  the  wildlife  and  the 
people  of  Alaska  when  the  Exxon 
tanker  Valdez  hit  a  reef  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound.  But  most  importantly. 
Americans  were  outraged  that  this  un- 
thinkable tragedy  could  occur  in  this 
day  and  age.  We  all  thought  that 
there  were  plans  and  equipment  in 
place  to  prevent  such  a  spill  from 
taking  place.  And  at  the  very  least,  we 
thought  that  containment  procedures 
were  in  place  to  stop  the  spread  of 
spilled  oil  before  sensitive  coastline 
areas  were  smothered  in  oil.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  were  wrong. 

Although  we  cannot  go  back  and 
undo  the  tragedy  which  was  inflicted 
on  the  coastline  of  Alaska,  we  can  take 
every  possible  step  to  prevent  another 
spill. 

I  have  heard  from  hundreds  of  con- 
stituents in  Wisconsin  who  were  con- 
cerned about  the  Alaskan  oilspill.  But 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  are  just  as 
concerned  about  their  very  own  Great 
Lakes  shoreline.  The  people  of  Wis- 
consin know  that  the  Great  Lakes  are 


one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  natural 
resources. 

They  know  that  the  Great  Lakes  are 
the  world's  most  important  source  of 
fresh  surface  water— important  for  in- 
dustry, recreation,  wildlife,  and  drink- 
ing water.  They  know  that  tankers 
carrying  refined  oil  products  cross  the 
Great  Lakes  daily,  loading  and  unload- 
ing their  cargo's  at  ports  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  and  every 
other  Great  Lakes  State  would  like  to 
think  that  the  Exxon  Valdez  tragedy 
could  not  be  repeated  in  their  own 
back  yard,  but  they  have  no  such  as- 
surances. 

The  fact  of  that  matter  is,  without 
adequate  prevention  and  contingency 
plans,  an  oilspill  in  the  Great  Lakes 
could  have  catastrophic  consequences. 
The  Great  Lakes  are  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  oilspills  because  they  are  a 
closed  system,  without  a  larger  sea  to 
help  disperse  contaminants.  Swift  cur- 
rents in  the  connecting  channels  could 
easily  carry  a  toxic  oil  slick  from  one 
lake  to  another.  Drinking  water  sup- 
plies for  millions  of  Americans  and  Ca- 
nadians could  be  endangered. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
cooperated  for  many  years  in  efforts 
to  protect  the  environmental  integrity 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  their  greatest 
shared  resource.  Through  the  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  and 
the  Canada-United  States  Marine  Pol- 
lution Contingency  Plan  for  Spills  of 
Oil  and  Other  Noxious  Substances, 
the  two  nations  have  displayed  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  need  for  joint  ef- 
forts at  protection. 

But  in  the  aftershock  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez,  it  is  time  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  status  of  our  contingency  plans. 
We  need  to  know  whether  or  not  we 
are  needlessly  endangering  our  coast- 
lines, our  people,  and  our  wildlife.  In 
addition,  we  need  to  resolve  complex 
questions  related  to  the  recovery  of 
damages  in  the  event  of  an  oilspill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  State 
review  the  international  agreements 
and  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  determine  whether 
amendments  or  additional  internation- 
al agreements  are  necessary  to  resolve 
any  problems  related  to  oilspill  liabil- 
ity or  the  adequacy  of  prevention  and 
remediation  plans  with  respect  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  review 
the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agree- 
ment, the  Canada-United  States 
Marine  Pollution  Contingency  Plan 
for  Spills  of  Oil  and  Other  Noxious 
Substances,  and  any  other  relevant 
agreements  or  treaties. 

Following  this  review,  the  Secretary 
will  report  to  Congress  on  or  before 
September  1,  1989.  This  report  will  be 
extremely  helpful  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  of  Government  Man- 
agement,  chaired   by   Senator   Levin, 


who  is  planning  a  hearing  on  these 
issues  sometime  this  fall. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Stevens  for 
raising  the  Important  issue  of  oilspill 
liability  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he 
has  agreed  to  accept  provisions  offered 
by  myself  and  Senator  Levin  to  help 
protect  our  magnificent  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr,  President,  4  months 
ago,  the  Exxon  Valdez  tanker  caused 
the  tragic  oilspill  in  Alaska.  That  inci- 
dent showed  all  too  clearly  how  fragile 
our  water  resources  are— how  easily 
humanity  can  disfigure  them  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  It  heightened  aware- 
ness about  the  need  for  us  to  take 
strong  measures  to  protect  our  waters. 

Senator  Stevens  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  to  require  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  on  issues  related  to 
oilspills  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  I  join 
Senator  Kohl  to  raise  similar  concerns 
about  oil  spills  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  experiences 
many— sometimes  hundreds — of  oil- 
spills each  year.  Most  are  very  minor, 
but  the  potential  exists  for  a  tragedy 
similar  in  scope  to  the  Valdez  incident. 
For  example,  during  the  same  month 
that  the  Valdez  tanker  ran  aground,  a 
Canadian  tank  barge  ran  aground 
twice  on  the  Detroit  River,  narrowly 
averting  the  release  of  1.4  million  gal- 
lons of  a  dangerous  petroleum  product 
near  the  water  intake  for  the  city  of 
Detroit— a  system  that  supplies  drink- 
ing water  to  nearly  3  million  people. 

As  explained  in  a  report  of  May  23, 
1989,  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  an  oil- 
spill in  that  amount  could  cause  seri- 
ous damage.  Unlike  the  salt  waters  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Great  Lakes 
contain  fresh  water— the  drinking 
water  for  millions  of  Americans  and 
Canadians.  An  oilspill  fouling  these 
waters  would  threaten  not  only  birds, 
fish,  and  other  wildlife,  but  also 
people  who  depend  upon  the  lakes  for 
their  water.  It  would  also  threaten 
fishing  and  other  industries  which 
depend  upon  the  lakes  for  fresh  water 
to  operate.  Moreover,  since  the  Great 
Lakes  are  a  closed  system,  with  a  slow 
rate  of  turnover  in  its  waters,  there  is 
no  sea  nearby  to  disperse  contami- 
nants or  carry  the  problem  out  of  the 
immediate  area. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  po- 
tential threat,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, which  I  chair  and  on  which  Sen- 
ator Kohl  sits,  has  begun  a  detailed 
inquiry  into  oilspill  problems  affecting 
the  Great  Lakes.  Our  preliminary  re- 
search has  raised  a  host  of  questions 
about  oilspill  prevention  and  remedi- 
ation programs.  There  are  questions 
about  differences  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  on  such  matters  as 
requiring  that  tankers  be  double 
hulled  and  that  ships  navigating  cer- 
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tain  areas  have  experienced  Great 
Lakes  pilots  onboard.  There  are  ques- 
tions about  the  adequacy  of  existing 
vessel  inspection  programs.  There  are 
questions  about  the  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing oilspiil  notification  systems,  con- 
tingency plans,  cleanup  equipment, 
and  cleanup  techniques.  There  are 
questions  about  the  allocation  of  legal 
liability  In  the  event  of  a  serious  spill. 
The  subcommittee  is  looking  at  all  of 
these  Issues  and  is  planning  hearings 
for  the  fall. 

The  amendment  that  Senator  Kohl 
and  I  are  offering  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  undertake  a  review  of 
existing  international  agreements  and 
treaties  with  Canada  on  the  issue  of 
oilspills  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Unlike  the 
situation  in  Alaska,  where  there  is  no 
international  document  on  spills  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  have  agreements  and  a 
joint  contingency  plan  to  deal  with  oil- 
spills  in  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Valdez 
incident  has  shown  us  that  it  is  time 
to  review  them  and  determine  if 
changes  are  needed. 

The  amendment  also  requires  the 
State  Department  to  file  a  report  with 
the  Congress  by  September  1.  1989 
This  timeframe  is  adequate,  because  a 
number  of  ongoing  activities  related  to 
Great  Lakes  oilspiil  issues  have 
reached  or  are  nearing  completion. 
For  example,  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  Coast  Guards  are  meeting 
next  week,  in  a  regularly  scheduled 
session  mandated  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978.  to 
review  oilspiil  issues  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  A  survey  begun  in  April  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  oilspiil  contingen- 
cy plans  and  equipment  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  should  be  nearing  completion. 
Also,  the  State  of  Michigan  has  com 
pleted  a  major  review  of  its  emergency 
preparedness  for  oil  and  other  hazard- 
ous material  spills.  These  and  other 
activities  will  enable  the  State  Depart 
ment  to  report  to  Congress  by  Septem- 
ber on  the  need  for  additional  interna- 
tional negotiations  with  Canada  con 
ceming  Great  Lakes  oilspills. 

The  Great  Lakes  provide  95  percent 
of  the  fresh  surface  water  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  a  unique  and 
irreplacable  resource  and  must  be  pro- 
tected. I  conmiend  Senator  Kohl  for 
his  work  on  protecting  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  I  hope  you  will  join  us  in 
accepting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is 
the  Armstrong  amendment  No.  324. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  26 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
some  technical  amendments  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  Armstrong 
amendment  is  currently  pending. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  may  be  in  order  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  VirRinia  [Mr 
Byrd).  for  himself  and  Mr  Hatfield,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  en  bloc  numt)ered  326. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  1.  strike  shall  be  available 
only"  smd  insert  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated' . 

On  page  9.  line  10,  beginning  with  ':  and' 
strilte  all  through  (f»  '  on  page  10.  line  6. 
and  insert    <e)'  . 

On  page  27.  strike  lines  13  through  19  and 
irusert  the  following: 

<ai  Authorization.  Of  the  funds  au 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fi.scal  year 
1990  by  this  title.  $1,300,000  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  provide  continued  sup- 
port for  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  Data  Base.  ". 

On  page  55.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  shall 
be  available  only  "  and  insert  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated'  . 

On  page  55.  line  22.  beginning  with  Of 
the  funds  "  strike  all  through  the  period  on 
page  57.  line  8  and  insert  the  following 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  .section,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  - 

I  1 1  $98,000,000  for  granLs  for  the  Ful 
bright  Academic  Programs. 

(21  $40,400,000  for  grants  for  the  Interna 
tional  Visitors  Program. 

(3 1  $5,500,000  for  grants  for  the  Hubert  H 
Humphrey  Fellowship  Program. 

<4)  $2,500,000  for  Congress  Bundestag  Ex 
changes: 

(5)  $2,000,000  for  the  Samantha  Smith 
Programs, 

<6i  $7,800,000  for  the  Art,s  America  Pro- 
gram. 

<7)  $11,900,000  for  the  Office  of  Citizen 
Exchanges:  and 

(8)  $150,000  for  books  and  materials  for 
the  collections  at  the  Edward  Zorinsky  Me 
morial  Library  in  Jakarta.  Indonesia. 

(b)  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  Re- 
search Exchanges. -(1»  Of  the  funds  au 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a) 
$3,250,000  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  research  exchanges  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Elastem  Europe  for— 

<A)  professors  and  other  professionals 
holding  the  doctoral  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and 


(B)  enrolled  doctoral  condldates  who  will 
have  satisfied  all  requirements  for  the  doc- 
toral degree  except  for  the  dissertation  by 
the  time  of  their  exchange  participation. 

(2)  In  addition  to  maintaining  or  expand- 
ing their  traditional  exchange  programs 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
organizations  receiving  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  sutisectlon  shall  be  encouraged 
to  develop  direct  exchanges  with  academic 
institutions  in  non-Russian  republics  in  the 
Soviet  Union."; 

On  page  61.  line  11,  strike  "Of  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  United  States  Infor 
mation  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
acquisition,  production,  and  transmission  by 
satellite  of  television  programs,  not  less 
than  $1,500,000  shall  be  available"  and 
insert  'Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  by  this  title,  $1,500,000  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated". 

On  page  7.  line  22.  strike  shall  be  avail- 
able only"  and  insert  "are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated"; 

On  page  93,  line  17,  strike  shall  be  made 
available'  and  insert  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated";  and 

On  page  107.  line  2,  after  the  word 
'which  "  insert  "not  more  than". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
managers  of  the  bill  are  aware.  Sena- 
tor Hatfield  and  I  are  concerned  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatioris  with  certain  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Relatioris  Authorization 
Act.  fiscal  year  1990  (S.  1160)  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  In  reviewing  this  legisla- 
tion, we  have  found  several  instances 
in  which  the  bill  would  essentially 
mandate  spending  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  In  addition,  the  au- 
thorizations for  several  appropriations 
accounts  contain  floors  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  disproportionately 
reducing  or  eliminating  programs  not 
earmarked  within  those  accounts  if 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  not 
able  to  fully  fund  the  authorized  level. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
would  like  to  cooperate  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  the  fund- 
ing of  authorized  programs,  as  it  did 
several  years  ago  when  we  included 
provisions  to  ensure  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign  the  authorization  act 
into  law.  Aside  from  raising  jurisdic- 
tional questions,  spending  floors  and 
restrictions  on  management  SM;tivities 
in  authorization  bills  complicate  the 
appropriations  process.  Inevitably  we 
are  forced  to  waive  such  provisions  if 
the  appropriation  is  lower  than  the 
authorization  for  the  account  in  ques- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  the  detrimental 
impact  such  provisions  can  cause. 

We  intend  to  attempt  to  reflect  the 
priorities  of  the  authorization  act— 
and  by  implication  the  Senate— to  the 
extent  possible  within  the  constraints 
of  the  section  302(b)  allocation  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies.  There  may.  of  course,  be 
some  differences  which  can  be  ad- 
dressed    within     the     appropriations 
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process.  However,  the  funding  floors 
in  S.  1160  will  add  to  the  problems  the 
conmilttee  will  face  in  marking  up  the 
fiscal  year  1990  Commerce,  Justice, 
State  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  by  letter.  Senator 
Hatfield  and  I  brought  our  concerns 
to  the  managers  and  enclosed  an 
amendment  that  addresses  our  con- 
cerns. 

I  now  offer  it,  and  I  hope  that  the 
managers  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is.  I 
think,  a  very  significant  amendment, 
and  as  indicated,  I  would  like  to  coop- 
erate in  reaching  a  mutually  accepta- 
ble solution  to  this  question  of  ear- 
marks. I  think  it  is  important  to  note, 
though,  that  earmarks  of  the  ex- 
change accounts,  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, et  cetera,  have  been  a  part  of 
the  bill  since  1981.  The  earmarks  in 
this  bill  are  nothing  new.  Several 
members  of  our  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  have  expressed  concern  to 
me  about  dropping  earmarks  that 
have  always  been  a  part  of  this  bill. 
The  point  being  why  do  it  now  after 
all  of  these  years? 

As  I  understand  it,  there  has  been 
considerable  discussions  back  and 
forth  between  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  members  of 
our  committee,  and  the  chairman  ob- 
jects, understandably,  to  the  idea  of  us 
establishing  a  floor,  but  he  does  not 
object  to  our  establishing  a  ceiling. 

I  would  only  then  request  that  when 
there  is  enough  money  in  the  pot  that 
our  authorization  would  be  considered 
as  the  governing  guideline.  Would  that 
be  the  case? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  long  as 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  31 
years  ago  the  Senate  operated  on  the 
basis  that  unless  appropriations  were 
authorized  there  could  not  be  appro- 
priations but  also  on  the  basis  that  an 
authorization  constituted  the  ceiling, 
not  a  floor.  An  authorization  by  itself 
is  not  an  appropriation.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  then  may  appro- 
priate any  amount  from  zero  up  to  the 
ceiling  which  has  been  authorized. 
That  gives  the  authorizing  committees 
their  appropriate  jurisdiction,  and  it 
gives  the  Appropriations  Committee 
its  appropriate  jurisdiction. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  ceiling.  I 
think  that  is  quite  appropriate.  I  do 
not  think  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee should  go  above  the  ceiling.  But  by 
the  same  token  I  do  not  think  that 
there  should  be  floors  written  into  law 
which  require  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  appropriate  an  amount, 
not  less  than  a  given  amount.  And  the 
circumstances  at  the  time  may  dictate 
that  the  appropriations  be  less  than 
that  especially  in  times  like  these 
when  we  are  operating  under  the  con- 
straints of  very,  very  tight  budgets. 

So  the  ceilings  I  have  no  problem 
with.  I  think  there  is  some  misimder- 
standing    as    to    what    earmarklngs 


mean.  The  problem  here  is  as  we  have 
already  indicated  there  have  been 
floors  set  forth,  and  I  think  that  is  in 
essence  taking  over  the  work  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  essence  is 
doing  the  appropriating  of  money 
when  it  says  there  cannot  be  anything 
less  than  a  certain  amount  appropri- 
ated for  a  certain  account. 

This  amendment  would  correct  that. 

Mr.  PELL.  Would  my  understanding 
be  correct  that  when  adequate  funds 
are  in  the  pot  the  recommendations  of 
the  authorizing  committee  would  be 
considered  as  a  guideline  then? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  authorizing  commit- 
tee's recommendations  are  always  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  guideline,  but 
that  is  the  extent  of  it.  The  authoriz- 
ing committees  set  the  ceilings,  and 
authorize  the  appropriations.  Without 
the  authorizations,  there  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  any  appropriations.  But  I 
do  call  to  the  chairman's  attention 
that  in  recent  years  the  burden  has 
fallen  upon  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  do  in  essence  the  authorizing 
and  the  appropriations  in  some  cases 
because  there  was  no  authorizing  leg- 
islation. I  want  to  protect  both.  I  want 
to  protect  both  the  authorizations 
process  and  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  recognize  the  differ- 
ence, when  there  is  not  an  authorizing 
bill.  This  has  happened  twice  in  this 
decade  where  we  have  been  forced  to 
have  the  responsibility  of  moving 
ahead  filling  the  gap.  But  when  there 
is  an  authorization  bill.  I  would  hope 
that  those  guidelines  would  be  hon- 
ored. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
I  have  both  been  here  for  quite  a  long 
time  now,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  to  the  idea  the  Appropriations 
Committee  not  be  hampered  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  And  it  worked  out 
pretty  well.  We  may  have  reached  the 
goal  of  a  Politburo.  But  it  still  did  a 
pretty  effective  job. 

At  this  time  I  would  not  offer  any 
great  objection  to  this  amendment. 
But  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the 
authorizing  committee  should  not  be 
rendered  further  castrated,  and  not 
have  a  decisive  role  in  the  direction  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  authorizing  commit- 
tee is  not  rendered  impotent  by  this 
amendment.  The  authorizing  commit- 
tee will  have  this  full  authority  au- 
thorizing the  programs  and  setting 
forth  the  ceiling  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  then  can  carry  out  its 
responsibility  by  considering  the  facts 
as  they  are  at  the  time  that  it  makes 
its  appropriations  in  appropriating  the 
money  up  to  but  not  above  that  ceil- 
ing. 

Mr.  PELL.  Would  I  be  correct  to  say 
that  when  there  is  an  authorization 
bill,  I  would  expect  the  Appropriations 


Committee  would  not  legislate  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Under  rule  XVI,  there  is 
always  that  point  of  order  that  can  be 
raised. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  responses.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  add  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
do  I  find  this  amendment  acceptable,  I 
personally  appreciate  it.  I  know  the 
Senator  recognizes  that  there  are  rare 
occasions,  rare  as  they  may  be.  that 
something  of  this  sort  happens,  but 
there  has  been  too  much  of  it.  I  per- 
sonally appreciate  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Bysd  and  Senator  Hatfield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  both  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Hearing  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  (No.  326)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  and.  I  hope,  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  bill,  will  be  as  follows:  Mo- 
mentarily, Senator  Dole  will  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  on  his 
behalf  and  mine,  regarding  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon,  on  which  there  wiU 
be  a  roUcall  vote  within  5  or  10  min- 
utes. 

The  Senators  who  are  not  present 
on  the  floor  should  be  aware  that  a 
roUcall  vote  will  occur  in  Just  a  few 
minutes,  that  will  be  the  last  rollcaU 
vote  this  evening. 

Immediately  following  that  vote,  it 
is  my  intention  to  propoimd  to  the 
Senate  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment request,  which  will  seek  to  iden- 
tify the  remaining  amendments,  estab- 
lishing time  limits  for  most,  but  not  all 
of  them,  and  thereby  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed to  dispose  of  this  matter. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  list,  which 
was  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  there  were 
53  amendments  on  it.  If  all  of  these 
amendments  are  offered,  of  course,  it 
will  take  a  considerable  length  of  time 
to  dispose  of  them. 

I  hope  that  we  can  reach  agreement 
on  the  list.  I  put  Senators  on  notice,  so 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  that 
we  will  remain  in  session  this  week 
until  this  bill  is  completed,  no  matter 
how  long  that  takes,  Friday,  Saturday, 
Sunday,  Monday,  whatever  length  of 
time  it  takes. 
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As  for  tomorrow,  since  Thursday  is 
the    regularly    scheduled    late    night. 
Senators  should  be  prepared  not  for 
just  a  late  night,  but  a  very  late  night, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  beyond  that,  but  if  it  is.  we 
will  do  so.  We  are  in  a  familiar  posi- 
tion. We  have  the  amendments  intend- 
ed to  be  offered,  and  yet  we  waste 
great  amounts  of  time  trying  to  find  a 
Senator  who  will  come  to  the   floor 
and  offer  an  amendment.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  Senators  who 
say  they  will  offer  an  amendment,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  one  of 
them    to    come    here    and    offer    the 
amendment.    As    a    consequence,    we 
have  had  lengthy  delays  as  a  result. 
The  consequence,  of  course,  is  that  the 
Senate  is  in  session  until  10:30  or  11 
o'clock  this  evening,  and  we  will   be 
much  later  than  that  tomorrow  night. 
I     encourage     Senators     who     can 
sununon  their  restraint  not  to  proceed 
to  offer  the  amendments,  but  if  they 
do  want  to  offer  them,  they  ought  to 
extend  the  courtesy  to  their  colleagues 
of   coming   to   the   Senate    floor   and 
doing  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
the  least  we,  as  a  collective  body  and 
an  institution,  can  expect  from  the  m- 
dividual  Members. 

So  repeating  and  in  summary,  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Dole- 
Mitchell  amendment  now  to  be  offered 
by  Senator  Dole.  It  will  be  in  just  a 
few  minutes.  That  will  he  the  last  roll- 
call  vote  today.  I  will  then  seek  to 
obtain  unanimous  consent  to  identify 
and  limit  the  remaining  amendments 
with  times  on  most  of  them,  and  then 
we  will  proceed.  Whether  we  get  the 
agreement  or  not,  we  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed tomorrow.  It  might  make  it  a 
little  bit  more  difficult  and  longer  if 
we  do  not  get  one,  but  I  repeat  it  so 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  by 
Senators  with  respect  to  preparation 
of  their  schedules  for  this  weekend. 
We  will  remain  in  session  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
and  as  long  as  it  takes  to  complete 
action  on  this  bill  this  week.  So  I  hope 
Senators  are  fully  apprised  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
and  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  hope  that  we  can 
complete  action  on  this  bill.  Earlier  on 
today  we  were  encouraging  Members 
on  both  sides  to  understand  this  will 
not  be  the  last  bill  we  will  have  this 
year.  There  will  be  others.  There  are 
other  opportunities.  Every  day  is  a 
challenge.  Every  day  provides  new  op- 
portunities, every  day  the  staff  can 
think  of  some  other  amendment.  We 
do  not  want  them  to  wear  out  on  this 
one  bill. 

I  must  confess  to  the  majority  leader 
that  we  thought  each  side  could 
reduce  the  number  to  10.  The  Demo- 


crats reduced  theirs  to  10,  but  I  think 
we  ended  up  with  43  on  the  Republi- 
can side.  I  am  certain  every  one  of 
those  is  meritorious,  but  it  could  be 
that  they  will  not  all  be  offered  on 
this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
that  if  in  fact  they  might  go  on  the  de- 
fense bill  or  some  bill  later  on,  and  if  it 
is  germane  to  that  bill,  maybe  we  do 
not  need  to  offer  it  on  this  bill.  We 
started  on  this  bill  last  Friday.  This  is 
Wednesday  and  shortly  going  to  be 
Thursday.  Tomorrow  night  will  be  a 
long  night.  I  know  most  Members 
would  like  to  be  gone  from  here  on 
Friday  afternoon.  So  I  do  not  know 
who  will  start,  but  I  think  ever  more 
important,  if  we  insist  on  having  our 
amendments  listed,  we  ought  to  be 
here  to  offer  them.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  leaders  and  the  managers.  The 
managers  cannot  do  anything.  They 
have  been  here  all  day  long,  since  9:30 
this  morning,  waiting  to  do  business, 
and  they  have  had  some  lapses  where 
there  was  no  business  to  be  done. 

So  again,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness, 
and  I  think  the  majority  leader  has 
been  totally  open,  and  fair  on  this 
matter  and  we  need  to  reciprocate 
where  we  can.  because  there  are  other 
matters  that  need  to  be  completed 
before  the  August  recess  starts  on 
August  4.  I  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  we  will  continue  on  this  side  to 
not  discourage  amendments— we  will, 
yes.  to  discourage  some— hopefully  we 
can  get  an  agreement  tonight  that 
there  will  not  be  any  more  offered. 
That  would  be  helpful.  That  would  at 
least  give  us  some  indication  of  when 
we  might  finish.  Having  said  that.  I 
will  be  working  with  the  majority 
leader  and  the  manager.  Senator 
Helms  and  Senator  Pell,  if  you  will 
expedite  completion  of  this  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO    327 

Mr.  DOLE.  Having  said  that.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansa-s  [Mr  Dole],  for 
himself  and  Mr  Mitchell,  propose.s  an 
amendment  numbered  ,327 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  that  further  read- 
mg  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE 
CONCEKNING  THE  SITUATION  IN  LEBANON 

Section  I.  The  United  States  supports  the 
restoration  of  Lebanon's  unity,  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity,  to  include  the  with 
drawal  of  all  foreign  forces  and  the  disband 
ment  of  militias  in  the  context  of  a  reconsti 
tuted  central  government: 

The  restoration  of  Lebanon  s  unity  re- 
quires a  political   dialog  among  the   Leba- 


nese, free  of  Intimidation  or  the  threat  of  vi- 
olence from  any  party,  foreign  or  domestic: 

The  restoration  of  Lebanon's  sovereignty 
requires  a  reconstitution  of  Lebanon's  cen- 
tral government  through  free  elections  and 
the  extension  of  that  reconstituted  govern- 
ment's authority  throughout  all  of  Leba- 
non; 

The  restoration  of  Lebanon's  territorial 
integrity  requires  the  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign forces; 

The  continuing  conflict  in  Lebanon  has 
secured  for  its  Lebanese  participants  nei- 
ther communal  security  nor  political  equali- 
ty; 

The  toll  of  that  extended  conflict  has  now 
exceeded  125.000  lives  lost  and  uncounted 
thousands  more  wounded; 

The  Arab  League  Higher  Committee  has 
called  for  a  ceasefire  between  the  forces 
fighting  in  Lebanon  and  a  lifting  of  the 
blockades: 

The  Arab  League  Higher  Committee  is 
seeking  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  crisis  in 
Lebanon  and  has  called  for  a  meeting  of 
Lebanese  parliamentarians  at  a  site  outside 
Lebanon  to  be  chosen  by  the  parliamentar- 
ians: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

The  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
hereby— 

<1)  commends  the  Bush  administration's 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Arab  League 
Higher  Committee  to  restore  peace  and  se- 
curity to  Lebanon; 

(2)  shares  the  Bush  administration's  goals 
of  restoring  Lebanon's  unity,  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  integrity,  to  include  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  and.  in  the  con- 
text of  a  reconstituted  central  government, 
the  disbandment  of  militias; 

(3)  calls  on  the  President  to  support  ac- 
tively and  publicly  all  peaceful  efforts,  in- 
cluding efforts  of  the  Arab  League  and  the 
United  Nations,  to;  (a)  establish  a  political 
dialogue  among  the  Lebanese  that  is  free  of 
intimidation  or  the  threat  of  violence  from 
any  party,  foreign  or  domestic;  (b)  reconsti- 
tute Lebanon's  central  government  and 
extend  that  government's  authority 
throughout  all  of  Lebanon;  and  (c)  secure 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces: 

<4)  calls  on  all  Lebanese  parties  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  process  of  internal  reconcili- 
ation whose  goal  is  the  restoration  of  Leba- 
non's unity  through  free  presidential  elec- 
tions and  constitutional  reform; 

<5)  calls  on  all  parties.  Lebanese  and  non- 
Lebanese,  to  let  that  process  proceed  in  an 
atmosphere  devoid  of  intimidation  or  threat 
of  violence; 

(6)  calls  on  the  international  community 
to  support  actively  and  publicly  such  a  proc- 
ess and  to  take  all  necessary  actions  to 
peacefully  promote  that  process; 

(7)  urges  the  Bush  administration  to 
pursue  the  issue  of  Lebanon  vigorously  in 
its  diplomatic  contacts  with  all  parties  in- 
volved in  or  interested  in  the  conflict  in  Leb- 
anon, specifically  including  the  USSR  and 
Syria; 

(8)  urges  the  Bush  administration  to  im- 
press upon  Syria  the  need  to  desist  from 
any  further  actions  which  threaten  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Lebanon  or  exacerbate  the  con- 
flict there;  and 

(9)  urges  the  Bush  administration  to  en- 
courage the  Arab  League,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  all  parties  to  use  their  influence  to 
the  end  of  restoring  Lebanon's  unity  and 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late.  When  I  say  that.  I  speak  both 
of   the   hour  on   the   clock— an   hour 
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which  calls  on  all  of  us  to  be  brief  and 
to  the  point. 

But  I  speak  metaphorically,  too.  of 
the  situation  in  Lebanon.  The  hour  is 
truly  late  for  that  war-torn  nation. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  offering 
and  agreeing  to  this  resolution  this 
evening  is  going  to  solve  any  of  the 
critical  problems  of  Lebanon.  I  am 
convinced,  though,  that  we  must  take 
this  stand,  this  evening. 

Lebanon  is  nearly  a  country  no 
more.  The  Syrians  have  invaded.  The 
national  government  is  split  into  two 
competing  halves.  Ethnic  and  local  mi- 
litias make  a  mockery  of  the  concept 
of  national  unity.  People  by  the  score 
are  dying.  A  nation,  day  by  day,  is  dis- 
appearing. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  President  on 
the  issue  of  Lebanon.  I  know  that  he 
shares  the  fundamental  goals  ex- 
pressed in  this  resolution.  I  know  that 
he  is  open— indeed  he  solicited  from 
me— ideas  and  recommendations  on 
how  America  can  best  help  foster  the 
outcome  we  all  want  in  Lebanon. 

This  amendment  lays  out  some  of 
the  essentials  of  a  solution.  For  us.  it 
lays  out  this  imperative:  That  America 
must  take  a  stand  now. 

We  must  take  this  stand  now,  be- 
cause it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  As  a 
nation  founded  on  freedom  and  justly 
proud  of  our  role  as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  we  cannot  just  stand  by  and 
watch  a  once  free  and  proud  country 
fall  apart. 

We  must  take  this  stand  now,  be- 
cause unless  the  United  States  shows 
some  leadership  in  the  cause  of  Leba- 
non's survival  and  sovereignty,  who 
will? 

More  concretely,  this  amendment 
lays  out  these  other  criteria:  End 
Syrian  aggression.  Put  America's  di- 
plomacy to  the  task  of  accomplishing 
that.  "End  other  nation's  meddling.  Re- 
build Lebanese  unity  through  a  politi- 
cal process  that  represents  the  will  of 
all  the  lebanese  parties. 

These  are  the  essentials.  This 
amendment  lays  them  out.  Agreeing  to 
this  amendment  sends  the  message:  It 
is  time  to  get  on  with  this  task. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  Leb- 
anon and  its  capital,  Beirut,  have 
become  contemporary  metaphors  for 
violence  and  death.  Over  the  course  of 
Lebanon's  14-year  conflict,  more  than 
125,000  have  perished.  Pour  hundred 
have  died  in  the  last  4  months  alone, 
the  tragic  consequence  of  the  continu- 
ing artillery  exchanges  mainly  be- 
tween the  Syrian  Army  and  those  ele- 
ments of  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces 
loyal  to  Gen.  Michel  Aoun. 

This  long  conflict  has  solved  no  in- 
ternal problem  nor  advanced  any 
cause.  No  community  in  Lebanon  can 
claim  greater  security,  no  political  fac- 
tion can  claim  greater  national  power. 
Lebanon's  17  religious  communities 
are  today  arguably  less  secure,  and  the 
country's  political  factions  have  lost, 
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rather  than  gained,  national  power. 
Since  September  1988.  the  presidency 
has  been  vacant  and  the  prime  minis- 
try contested.  Parliament  is  paralyzed 
and  leaderless,  its  speakership  un- 
filled. The  remaining  institution  of 
central  government,  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces,  is  splitting  between 
Christian-led  and  Muslim-led  factions. 
By  any  measure,  the  pace  of  partition 
is  accelerating. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  political 
partition  of  Lebanon  is  deepening,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  great  majority 
of  Lebanese— both  Muslim  and  Chris- 
tian—prefer reconciliation  and  union. 
If  this  belief  is  true,  then  the  funda- 
mental problem  in  Lebanon  is  this: 
those  who  have  the  will  to  compromise 
and  reconcile  do  not  occupy  positions 
of  political  and  military  power.  Those 
who  do  occupy  these  positions  do  not 
yet  have  the  will. 

The  administration  has  correctly 
chosen  to  encourage  all  parties  to 
work  toward  the  restoration  of  a 
peaceful  Lebanon.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration supports  the  Arab  League's 
current  effort  with  Lebanese  leaders 
to  restore  security  and  stability  to  Leb- 
anon. We  in  the  United  States  applaud 
that  effort.  We  welcome  as  well  the 
recent  Franco-Soviet  and  Soviet-Amer- 
ican joint  statements  on  Lebanon.  We 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  can  play  a 
constructive  role  in  ending  the  Leba- 
non crisis,  and  we  urge  that  the  coop- 
eration on  Lebanon  continue  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West. 

We  encourage  the  Arab  League's 
Higher  Committee  on  Lebanon  to  find 
a  balanced  resolution  to  the  Lebanese 
crisis,  a  resolution  that  restores  Leba- 
non's unity,  sovereignty,  and  territori- 
al integrity,  and  secures  the  disband- 
ment of  militias  and  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces,  including  those  of 
Sjrria  and  Israel. 

The  withdrawal  of  Syrian  forces  is 
essential,  if  security  and  stability  ever 
are  to  be  restored  in  Lebanon.  Syrian 
forces  are  perpetuating  Lebanon's 
crisis,  not  easing  it.  Whatever  they 
might  conceivably  contribute  to  secu- 
rity and  order  in  West  Beirut  or  the 
Becca  Valley  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
death  and  destruction  their  recent  ar- 
tillery bombardments  have  wreaked 
upon  irmocent  Lebanese.  The  Leba- 
nese themselves  of  course  bear  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  ending  Leba- 
non's crisis,  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Lebanese  alone  are  not  the 
cause  of  that  crisis,  nor  are  they  alone 
responsible  for  its  continuation. 

Syria's  armed  forces  must  leave  Leb- 
anon. Its  seige  of  the  Christian  en- 
clave and  its  occupation  of  Lebanon 
must  end.  That  is  clear.  It  is  also  clear 
that  Lebanon's  institutions  of  central 
government  must  be  retored  as  soon  as 
possible,  through  the  election  of  a  con- 
sensus president  dedicated  to  the  im- 
plementation of  agreed  upon  constitu- 
tional reforms.  Toward  those  ends,  we 


support  the  Arab  League's  recent  call 
for  a  meeting  of  Lebanese  parliamen- 
tarians outside  Lebanon,  at  a  site  to  be 
chosen  by  the  parliamentarians  them- 
selves. If  the  parliamentarians  are  not 
free  in  Lebanon  to  discuss  and  debate 
reconciliation  and  constitutional 
reform,  then  let  them  begin  the  proc- 
ess outside  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  calls  on  President  Bush 
to  pursue  actively  and  support  public- 
ly all  peaceful  efforts  to  establish  a 
political  dialog  among  the  Lebanese. 
The  amendment  makes  clear  our  op- 
position to  the  continued  occupation 
of  Lebanon  by  foreign  forces,  especial- 
ly those  of  Syria. 

Lebanon  must  not  be  ignored.  Leba- 
non must  not  be  treated  as  a  pariah  to 
be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  inter- 
national community,  for  united,  Leba- 
non has  much  to  offer  the  world,  and 
divided,  Lebanon  will  only  continue  to 
undermine  regional  stability  and  fur- 
ther international  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
before  Senators  leave,  they  should  be 
aware  that  the  Senate  will  come  into 
session  not  later  than  9  a.m.  and  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  not  earlier  than 
9:30  a.m. 

So  Senators  should  be  aware  that  a 
rollcall  vote  will  occur  at  or  about  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow  and  there  will  be  very 
many  votes  during  the  day  and  a  very 
long  session  tomorrow  night. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

On  this  amendment,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BiNGAMAN],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  BuMPEHs],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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[RollcaU  Vote  No.  127  Leg 
YEAS— 94 


Adams 

Gam 

McConnell 

Amutrong 

Glenn 

Metzentwum 

Baucus 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Biden 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Oramm 

NIckles 

Boren 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Bowhwits 

Harkin 

Pack»ood 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Pell 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bryan 

Heflln 

Reld 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Bums 

Helms 

Robb 

Byrd 

HoUings 

Rockefeller 

Chafef 

Humphrey 

Roth 

CoaU 

Jeffords 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sar  banes 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Saaser 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Lautenbertt 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dodd 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lieberman 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Lott 

Warner 

Durenberger 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  327 >  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REGARDING  HIGH  SEAS  DRIFTNET  FISHING 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  discuss  the  section  of  S. 
1160  which  addresses  high  seas  drift- 
net  fishing.  This  is  a  pressing  environ- 
mental and  fishery  issue  which  has 
long  been  a  concern  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor 
tation. 

In  1987.  Congress  passed  Commerce 
Committee  legislation  on  this  issue, 
the  Driftnet  Impact  Monitoring,  As- 
sessment, and  Control  Act.  At  thai 
time,  we  found  the  use  of  long  plastic 
gillnets  within  international  waters  of 
the  north  Pacific  Ocean  caught  thou 
sands  of  marine  mammals,  seabirds. 
and  other  nontarget  species.  In  addi 
tion.  lost  or  abandoned  driftnets 
became  "ghost"  nets,  entangling  and 
killing  many  more  marine  animals 
long  after  the  boats  returned  to  the 
dock.  Of  particular  concern  are  the 
interceptions  of  U.S.-orlgin  salmon 
and  steelhead  trout,  encouraging  the 
development  of  international  black 
markets  and  leaving  U.S.  fishermen  to 
take  the  economic  loss.  We  know  now. 
as  we  did  then,  that  driftnet  fishing  is 
a  crime  that  violates  both  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Speaking  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce   Committee,   our   goal    has 


been  to  assess  and  minimize  the  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts  of  high 
seas  driftnet  fishing.  The  committee  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
the  Driftnet  Act  and  any  amendments 
which  may  be  required.  Senator  Mur- 
KowsKi's  amendment  to  S.  1160  is  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  including  Sena- 
tors Kerry.  Stevens.  Packwood, 
Gorton,  and  myself.  The  provision 
seeks  to  clarify  the  recent  agreement 
with  the  Japanese  regarding:  First, 
the  installation  of  transponders  on  all 
vessels  which  fish  with  driftnets  in  the 
north  Pacific:  and  second,  the  place- 
ment of  a  sufficient  number  of  observ- 
ers aboard  vessels  within  each  driftnet 
fleet  to  ensure  the  collection  of  reli- 
able data.  As  such,  it  demonstrates  the 
determination  of  this  body  to  elimi- 
nate the  damage  caused  by  high  seas 
driftnet  fishing. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  my  sup- 
port for  prompt  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment on  high  seas  driftnet  fishing. 

DRIFTNET  FISHING  IN  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC- 
SENATE  AMENDMENT  NO.  286 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Murkowski,  in  cosponsoring  Senate 
amendment  No.  286.  This  amendment 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
lating to  the  recently  concluded  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Japan 
regarding  driftnet  fisheries  in  the 
north  Pacific  Ocean. 

When  the  United  States-Japan  Fish- 
ery Agreement  Approval  Act— the 
Driftnet  Act  — was  passed  in  1987,  it 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  express 
concern  about  the  use  of  driftnet  fish- 
ing techniques  as  stated  in  title  IV  of 
the  act.  The  use  of  these  nets  has  re- 
sulted in  the  random  entanglement 
and  subsequent  death  of  millions  of 
fish,  marine  mammals,  and  birds  each 
year.  The  economic  loss  to  the  United 
States  of  this  strip-mine"  fishing  ap- 
proach by  other  countries  ruris  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

The  unauthorized  taking  of  salmon 
and  other  migrating  species  by  foreign 
vessels  is  unlawful  on  the  high  seas.  I 
feel,  as  I  believe  my  good  friend  from 
Alaska  feels,  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  make  it  known  that  this 
sort  of  seaway  robbery"  will  not  be 
tolerated.  This  amendment  will  help 
alleviate  this  problem  by  expressing 
the  sense  of  this  Senate  that  fishing 
fleets  of  foreign  governments  in  or 
around  U.S.  territorial  waters  must 
lake  the  steps  necessary  to  meet  the 
enforcement  and  monitoring  require 
ments  of  the  Driftnet  Act  of  1987. 

I  believe  this  is  a  timely  and  worthy 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

RESTRICTION  ON  APPOINTMENTS  TO 
AMBASSADORIAL  POSTS      AMENDMENT  NO.  289 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out   my   Senate   career    I    have    voted 


consistently  against  measures  that 
would  infringe  upon  the  President's 
constitutional  authority  to  make  ap- 
pointments to  Government  positions, 
especially  ambassadorial  posts.  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  President  has 
the  right,  within  reason,  to  make  ap- 
pointments unencumbered  by  congres- 
sional restrictions. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  I  have 
ever  advocated  that  the  Senate  relin- 
quish its  advise  and  consent  role  with 
respect  to  Presidential  appointments. 
Once  appointments  are  sent  to  us  for 
confirmation,  the  Senate  has  a  clear 
responsibility  to  assess  nominees  and 
approve  them  based  on  their  qualifica- 
tions. However,  I  think  the  President 
should  have  wide  latitude  in  sending 
whomever  he  pleases  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation. 

For  this  reasons,  I  was  reluctant  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
that  was  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  That  amend- 
ment urged  the  President  to  limit  the 
number  of  political  appointees  to  am- 
bassadorial posts  to  30  percent— a 
clear  restriction  of  Presidential  pre- 
rogative. 

But  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  I  have  been  made 
painfully  aware  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration's practices  with  regard  to  am- 
bassadorial appointments.  Seven 
months  into  his  term,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  President  Bush's  nominees 
are  political  appointees— an  unprece- 
dented level.  During  the  comparable 
periods  in  the  Carter  and  Reagan  ad- 
ministrations, 39  and  24  percent  of  the 
ambassadorial  appointments  were  po- 
litical. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  alarming  depar- 
ture from  past  practice  and  must  be 
stopped  if  we  are  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests around  the  world  by  sending  the 
best  qualified  individuals  to  represent 
us  at  foreign  posts. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  it  is  time  to 
send  the  administration  a  signal  that 
it  must  curtail  its  flagrant  abuse  of 
the  appointment  process.  That  is  why 
I  reluctantly  voted  to  express  the  Sen- 
ate's desire  to  put  a  lid  on  the  number 
of  political  appointments  that  he 
makes  to  ambassadorial  posts. 

ASSOCIATION  or  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  301 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  amendment, 
and  I  am  proud  to  join  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

In  a  speech  reminiscent  of  George 
Marshall's  historic  speech,  Pakistani 
Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  pro- 
posed to  a  Harvard  commencement  au- 
dience that  a  new  international  orga- 
nization l>e  created,  an  Association  of 
Democratic  Nations. 

The  Association  of  Democratic  Na- 
tions would  promote  the  most  endur- 
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ing  political  idea  of  our  century— the 
right  of  people  to  live  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing.  Specifical- 
ly, the  Bhutto  plan  would: 

First,  encourage  observer  missions  to 
monitor  elections; 

Second,  assist  in  the  development  of 
independent  judicial  institutions; 

Third,  mobilize  world  opinion 
against  any  coupmaker,  including  pos- 
sible economic  sanctions;  and 

Fourth,  facilitate  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance from  wealthy  democracies  to 
newly  emerging  democracies. 

The  Bhutto  plan  is  a  bold  and  far- 
sighted  initiative  from  a  leader  who 
knows  personally  the  consequences  of 
lost  democracy:  As  a  result  of  Paki- 
stan's most  recent  military  dictator- 
ship, her  father  was  murdered,  and 
Benazir  Bhutto  subjected  to  extended 
imprisorunent. 

Prime  Minister  Bhutto  knows  first 
hand  the  value  of  democracy.  I  strong- 
ly support  her  effort  to  strengthen  de- 
mocracy worldwide. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  Kermedy 
amendment. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  my  earlier  statement, 
I  will  now  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  identifying  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  only  remaining 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  be  the  only 
amendments  remaining  in  order  to  S. 
1160,  that  they  be  amendments  in  the 
first  degree  except  where  noted,  that 
there  be  time  limitations  on  amend- 
ments when  noted,  and  that  relevant 
second-degree  amendments  be  in  order 
under  the  same  time  limitation  as  the 
first  degree. 

A  Lautenberg  amendment  on  refu- 
gee status,  40  minutes,  equally  divided; 

A  Graham  amendment  on  Soviet 
military  assistance  to  Nicaragua,  30 
minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Sanford  amendment  to  reduce  the 
bill's  level  across  the  board  to  conform 
with  the  budget  agreement,  30  min- 
utes equally  divided; 

A  Simon  sense  of  the  Senate  regard- 
ing South  Africa,  30  minutes  equally 
divided; 

A  Levin  second-degree  amendment 
to  the  death  penalty  amendment  pro- 
viding for  life  imprisonment  without 
parole,  no  time  limit; 

A  Dodd  amendment  relating  to  for- 
eign aid  policy,  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided: 

A  Rockefeller  amendment  regarding 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  in  Tokyo, 
30  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Graham-Mack  amendment  on 
Cuba,  30  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Robb  amendment  on  Cambodia,  1 
hour  equally  divided; 

A  Breaux  amendment  regarding  sea 
turtles,  no  time  limit; 

A  Dole-Mitchell  amendment  regard- 
ing the  PLO,  no  time  limit. 


A  Mitchell-Dole  amendment  regard- 
ing the  PLO,  no  time  limit. 

A  Wilson  amendment  to  prohibit  a 
Mideast  conference  at  the  U.N.  20 
minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Symms  amendment  regarding 
Hong  Kong  refugees,  10  minutes; 

A  Symms  amendment  regarding 
Mount  Alto,  60  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed; 

A  Mack  amendment  regarding  Cuba, 
20  minntes  equally  divided; 

A  second  Mack  amendment  regard- 
ing Cuba,  20  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Specter  amendment  regarding 
death  penalty  to  terrorists,  no  time 
limit; 

A  Thurmond  second-degree  to  the 
Specter  death  penalty  amendment,  no 
time  limit; 

A  Boschwitz  amendment  regarding 
the  PLO,  40  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Kasten  amendment  on  VOA  to 
China,  20  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  McClure  amendment  on  MFN 
status  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  no  time  limit. 

A  Chafee  sense-of-the-Senate  on  the 
Middle  East,  60  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed; 

A  Murkowski  amendment  on  Cambo- 
dia, 60  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Murkowski  amendment  on  plastic 
explosives,  10  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  E>odd  amendment  on  USIA  pro- 
gramming information,  30  minutes 
equally  divided; 

An  Armstrong  amendment  regarding 
China  refugees,  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided; 

Three  Simpson  amendments,  one  a 
second-degree  to  the  Lautenberg 
amendment,  a  second  Simpson  amend- 
ment on  refugee  financial  aid,  a  third 
Simpson  amendment  on  refugees,  30 
minutes  equally  divided  on  each  of  the 
three  Simpson  amendments; 

A  Gorton  amendment  on  Chinese 
students  status,  no  time  limit; 

A  Roth  amendment  on  Polish-Amer- 
ican equity  fund,  20  minutes  equally 
divided; 

A  Danforth-Boren  amendment  on 
the  role  of  Congress  in  foreign  policy, 
20  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Heinz  amendiment  on  the  Slepak 
principles  for  trade,  no  time  limit; 

A  Heinz  amendment  on  the  rain 
forest,  10  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Kasten  amendment  second  degree 
to  the  Heinz  amendment,  10  minutes 
equally  divided; 

A  Hiunphrey  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  to  the  Poland  amend- 
ment, no  time  limit; 

A  Specter  amendment  on  victims  of 
terrorism,  20  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Specter  amendment  on  interna- 
tional strike  force,  20  minutes  equally 
divided; 

A  D'Amato  amendment  on  Panama 
elections,  30  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Grassley  pending  amendment  No. 
270,  no  time  limit; 

A  Helms  pending  amendment.  No. 
269.  no  time  limit; 


A  Helms  amendment  regarding 
Soviet  Georgia,  20  minutes  equally  di- 
vided; 

A  Helms  amendment  regarding  the 
Ukranian  Famine  Commission,  20  min- 
utes equally  divided; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  VOA  con- 
struction in  Morocco  and  Thailand,  20 
minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  Soviet  bloc 
loans,  20  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  United 
States-Soviet  t>oundary  agreements  as 
treaties,  20  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  a  report  on 
U.S.  membership  in  OAS,  20  minutes 
equally  divided; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  revolving 
door  State  Department  ethics,  20  min- 
utes equally  divided; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  the  Moscow 
Embassy,  60  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Helms  amendment  additional  on 
the  PLO,  20  minutes  equally  divided; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  the  State 
Department  Grievance  Board,  20  min- 
utes equally  divided; 

A  Helms  amendment  on  the  United 
Nations  transition  assistance  group,  60 
minutes  equally  divided;  and 

A  Helms  amendment  on  South 
Africa,  20  minutes  equally  divided. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form  with  respect  to  the  division  of 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  a  question?  Is  there 
any  amendment  listed  here  which 
would  enable  any  Senator  who  put  the 
foreign  aid  bill  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  did  not  personally  prepare  the 
list.  I  am  reading  the  list  prepared  by 
the  majority  and  minority  staffs.  But 
the  answer  to  your  question  is  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  may  not  be  cus- 
tomary, but  would  the  majority  leader 
allow  me  at  this  point  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  stating 
that  such  an  amendment  would  not  be 
in  order? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  respond  to  that  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na. Earlier  today  in  an  effort  to  expe- 
dite consideration  of  this  biU,  there 
were  discussions  between  majority  and 
minority  staffs,  between  myself  and 
the  Republican  leader,  and  we  at- 
tempted to  reach  an  agreement  that 
would  accommodate  the  interests  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  My 
understanding  was  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  did  not  want  the 
foreign  aid  bill  brought  up.  He  has 
made  that  very  clear. 
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Mr.    HELMS 
with  this  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Not  in  conjunction 
with  this  bill? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Correct. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  was  asked,  could 
we  reach  an  agreement  that  if  I  agreed 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  that  respect  and 
agree  not  to  bring  the  foreign  aid  bill 
up  as  part  of  this  in  exchange  for  that. 
there  would  be  a  limitation  of  10 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
Democrats  and  10  by  the  Republican.s. 
Now  I  have  just  read  off  a  list  that 
has  fewer  than  10  amendments  by  the 
Democrats,  and  it  also  has  43  amend- 
ments by  the  Republicans,  including 
12  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Now  I  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  put  himself  in  my  shoes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  know  what  that  has  to 
do  with  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  What  kind  of  a  re 
sponse   is    that?    What    we   sought    to 

do 

Mr.  HELMS.  Are  you  being  critical 
because  they  were  not  limited  to  10 
amendments  on  this  side^  I  could  not 
help  that.  I  say  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  You  could;  you  of 
fered  12  yourself.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  offered  12  himself,  by 
himself  exceeded  the  limit.  What  1 
have  been  asked  to  do  is  to  reach  an 
agreement  in  which  I  would  agree  not 
to  attempt  to  include  the  foreign  aid 
bill  as  part  of  this  bill.  In  exchange  for 
that,  there  would  be  a  limitation  of  10 
amendments  on  both  sides.  I  have  car 
ried  out  my  side  of  the  bargain. 

Mr.  HELMS.  You  have  a  better 
memory,  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  exchange  for 
that  IS  I  now  get  43  amendments  from 
the  Republican  side  and  a  request  to 
accede  to  that.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena 
tor  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  in 
elude  the  foreign  aid  bill  a.s  part   of 
this  bill. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  all  I  need. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Your  assurance. 
Mr.   MITCHELL.   You   have  my   as- 
surance. 
Mr  HELMS.  OK. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  But  I  also  under- 
stand that  I  have  completed  my  side 
of  the  bargain,  and  I  have  not  received 
the  accommodation  from  the  other 
side  that  I  understood  was  part  of  the 
bargain:  10  amendments  on  both  sides, 
and  1  am  presented  with  43  from  the 
Republican  side. 

I  have  told  several  Democratic  Sena 
tors  here  tonight  that  they  cannot 
have  the  amendments  they  want  I 
have  told  them  to  take  the  amend 
ments  off  the  list.  In  exchange  for 
that,  I  now  get  not  just  10.  I  get  12 
from  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
alone. 


So  I  give  you  my  assurance,  as  I  did 
earlier,  that  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
the  foreign  aid  bill  as  part  of  this.  But 
I  just  say  to  the  Senator  that  it  seems 
to  me  what  we  have  here  is  a  one-sided 
discussion  in  which  I  am  asked  to 
make  commitments  to  which  I  adhere 
in  exchange  for  which  nothing  occurs, 
and  this  bill  has  now  completed  its 
fourth  long  day  with  no  prospect  in 
sight  of  completion.  My  answer  to  you 
is  yes,  I  give  you  that  assurance  that  I 
will  not  offer  the  foreign  aid  bill  as 
part  of  this  bill 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  HELMS.  Still  reserving  the  right 
to  object  I  do  not  know  why  I  am  get- 
ting this  lecture  because  I  never 
agreed  to  limit  this  side  to  10  amend- 
ments because  I  do  not  have  that 
power  and  I  think  the  majority  leader 
knows  -did  the  minority  leader  make 
any  such  agreement  with  the  majority 
leader'  I  did  not  make  any  such  agree- 
ment 

Mr  DOLE.  We  indicated  we  would 
do  our  best  to  reduce  it  to  that.  We 
were  able  to  get  about  18  off.  We  got 
more  added  than  off  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis. 

Mr  HELMS.  This  is  the  .second  time 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
IS  my  friend,  has  lectured  me  todav. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  I  did  not  meanit  as 
a  lecture   I  am  stating  the  facts. 

Mr  HELMS  1  beg  the  Senators 
pardon.  I  mentioned  this  morning  you 
continued  to  talk  about  4  long  days  in 
consideration  of  this  bill  when  the  ma- 
jority leader  him.self  is  the  one  who 
decided  that  this  bill  would  be  brought 
up  Friday,  following  which,  he  told 
Senators  there  would  be  no  rollcall 
votes,  and  he  also  told  them  there 
would  be  no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday, 
which  meant  that  Senators  went  by-by 
and  they  were  not  here,  and  Senator 
Pell  and  1  sat  here  like  two  potted 
plants.  We  did  not  get  anything  done. 
.And  then  on  Tuesday.  I  .say  to  the  ma 
lority  leader— and  I  say  this  as  your 
friend— we  did  not  get  on  the  bill  until 
2:15  yesterday.  We  did  not 

I  was  late  this  morning,  but  I  .sat 
here  for  2  or  3  hours  while  we  accom- 
modated two  Democratic  Senators.  We 
could  not  have  any  votes.  So  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  lecture  me  be- 
cau.se  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can.  I  want 
to  be  his  friend,  and  I  want  to  cooper- 
ate with  him  and  I  will  cooperate  with 
him  I  think  it  will  work  out  I  do  not 
mind  lectures,  and  1  will  never  lecture 
the  Senator  But  1  never  agreed  to  any 
10  10  arrangement  I  never  heard  it. 
Now.  Senator  Dole  may  have  heard  it. 
but  I  did  not  iiear  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection' 

Mr   HELMS  What  is  the  unanimous 
ronsenf   We   have   had  so  much  con 
versation  1  do  not  know  what  the  ques- 
tion IS.  Will  the  Chair  state  it? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous  consent  was  read  at  some 
length,  listing  each  one  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  accompanying  times  for 
those  amendments  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  only  that  part  of 
it,  the  list  of  the  amendments  and  the 
times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  All  right.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  a  question  if  I  might.  I 
was  a  little  confused  as  to  the  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree  to  these 
amendments.  This  thing  has  a  possi- 
bility of  going  on  forever. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Can  we  lock  out 
-second-degree  amendments  on  this? 
How  does  one  defend  one's  self? 
Should  everybody  come  in  with  one 
extra  amendment  so  they  could  close 
out  the  tree? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  wish  we  could 
lock  them  out,  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
but  we  cannot.  We  have  been  trying 
for  2  days  now  to  get  an  agreement 
and  this  is  the  most  we  could  get  in 
the  way  of  an  agreement.  There  are 
some  Senators  who  simply  will  not 
agree  to  an  agreement  unless  they 
have  a  right  to  a  second  degree,  and  so 
my  hope  is  that  we  can  get  this  agree- 
ment. At  least  then  we  have  it  down  to 
about,  I  believe  the  number  is  53,  al- 
though it  changes  rapidly  and  it  may 
be  more,  and  we  can  proceed  from 
there  and  complete  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  for  an  agree- 
ment, but  has  the  Senator  tried  to 
lock  out  second-degree  amendments? 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Does  somebody 
object? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Chair  had  already 
ruled  once. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  ruled.  The  Chair  recog- 
nized the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
with  regard  to  a  question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  are  talking  only 
about  the  list  of  amendments  and  the 
times  assigned  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Now 
let  me  .say  this,  if  I  may,  that  today  we 
have  handled  43  amendments,  despite 
having  to  wait  and  sit  like  potted 
plants  But  we  have  done  pretty  well. 
We  have  handled  43  amendments.  We 
had  .some  down  time  in  the  morning.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  get  over  here 
and  get  cracking  tomorrow  so  that  we 
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can  finish  up  this  bill,  because  it  is  not 
any  particular  fun  to  sit  here  all  day 
long  and  all  night  long  waiting  for 
people.  I  understand  the  frustration  of 
the  majority  leader. 

May  I  ask,  I  was  presented  this  earli- 
er today.  It  says: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  be  the  only  amendments 
remaining  in  order  to  S.  1160;  that  they  be 
amendments  in  the  first  degree  except 
where  noted;  that  no  motion  to  recommit  be 
in  order;  that  there  be  time  limitations  on 
amendments  when  noted:  and  that  relevant 
second-degree  amendments  be  In  order 
under  the  same  time  limitation  as  the  first 
degree. 

But  now  I  get  a  copy  with  the  words 
"that  no  motion  to  recommit  be  in 
order"  removed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
That  Is  what  I  read. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  the  reason  I 
asked  the  Chair  two  or  three  times  if 
this  referred  only  to  the  amendments, 
list  of  amendments  and  the  times  as- 
signed thereto,  because  I  take  it  that 
the  preceding  part  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  the  entire  request  pro- 
pounded by  the  majority  leader  in- 
cluded the  paragraph  the  Senator  is 
currently  citing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  asked  the  Chair  twice  if 
this  was  confined  to  the  list  of  the 
amendments  and  the  times  assigned 
thereto? 
Mr.  Mitchell  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
misunderstood  the  request,  or  if  it  was 
not  clear,  then  I  do  not  believe  the 
agreement  should  be  permitted  to 
stand.  I  think  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding. It  should  be  clear.  Ac- 
cordingly. Mr.  President,  although  the 
Chair  has  already  ruled  on  it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  be  with- 
drawn and  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  the  opportunity 
to  express  his  objection  to  it  upon 
fully  understanding  what  it  is  that  is 
being  objected  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. Either  that  phrase  is  in 
there  or  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  not.  It  is  not  in 
agreement  as  I  presented  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  it  was  taken  out 
after  this  agreement  was  presented  to 
me. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No,  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  correct.  If  I  could  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  the  list  I  read 
has  been  the  product  of  efforts  all 
day.  If  the  Senator  will  observe,  there 
are  numerous  delineations,  inserts, 
handwritings.  This  has  been  changed 


all  day.  This  was  presented  as  read, 
and  if  the  Senator  objects  to  it  on 
those  grounds,  if  he  wishes  to  object 
to  it,  he  should  have  a  full  opportuni- 
ty to  do  that. 

There  are  numerous— I  do  not  know 
what  document  the  Senator  has.  It 
may  be  an  earlier  draft.  This  has  been 
changed  right  up  to,  indeed,  while  I 
was  speaking;  I  was  handed  a  sheet 
that  had  some  inserts  or  deletions. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose for  me.  I  say  to  my  friend,  for  me 
to  object  now.  It  is  not  going  back  in. 
There  is  no  motion  I  can  make,  no 
vote  I  could  have. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  may  object  to  it  if  he 
disagrees;  he  has  that  opportunity.  I 
have  asked  that  the  prior  agreement 
as  approved  be  withdrawn  because  it  is 
clear  to  me  from  the  colloquy  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  under- 
stood the  Chair's  question  to  be  solely 
to  the  list  and  not  to  the  preceding,  or 
the  introductory  paragraph  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request,  whereas 
the  Chair  was  ruling  on  the  full  docu- 
ment. 

Therefore,  although  the  Chair  has 
already  ruled,  in  order  to  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  the  opportu- 
nity to  object,  I  withdrew  my  request, 
thereby  voiding  the  approval  and  I 
will  now  present  it  as  I  read  it,  giving 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  a 
full  opportunity  to  object  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  will  not  be  neces- 
sary because  if  I  objected  to  it  as  it  is 
now,  that  would  serve  no  purpose.  The 
Senator  knows  that  and  I  know  that. 
But  I  am  just  saying  that  I  labored 
under  the  impression  all  afternoon 
long,  and  delightedly  so,  that  no 
motion  to  recommit  would  be  in  order 
because  that  is  what  I  had  on  my 
sheet,  and  obviously  it  had  been 
scratched  out  here,  which  is  fine.  But 
nobody  told  me  that  it  was  being 
taken  out,  and  I  just  happened  to  see 
it  a  while  ago.  But  the  Senator  need 
not  propound  another  unanimous  con- 
sent request.  Just  let  it  stand  as  if  it 
were  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  all  Senators  the 
request  was  withdrawn  under  unani- 
mous consent,  so  it  would  take  an- 
other unanimous  consent  request  to 
restate  it. 

Does  the  leader  wish  to  renew  the 
request? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  renew  the  request 
as  previously  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  would  simply  like  to 
inquire— I  do  not  want  to  take  long— as 


occasionally  one  of  the  deputized  man- 
agers on  this  particular  bill  and  more 
particularly  an  observer  of  the  process 
here  for  a  much  shorter  time  than  any 
of  the  Senators  on  the  floor,  whether 
there  is  some  way  we  could  ask  of  the 
minority,  without  propounding  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  which 
may  not  be  possible  to  achieve,  if, 
since  there  are  some  43  amendments 
on  that  side— and  I  think  only  three  or 
four  on  this  side— if  there  is— I  gather 
that  motion  means  absolutely,  what- 
ever I  want? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  think  there  are 
about  nine  on  that  side. 

Mr.  KERRY.  About  nine.  All  right. 
The  gaps  that  existed  today  were 
really  an  enormous  loss  of  time  for  ev- 
erybody here.  We  know  tomorrow 
night  is  going  to  be  late.  Is  there  some 
way  to  proceed  that  could  guarantee 
the  lineup,  so  to  speak,  and  an  expe- 
dited process  with  respect  to  the  move- 
ment of  these  amendments? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  been  urging,  as 
the  majority  leader  knows,  all  day 
Members  on  our  side,  and  it  is  our 
hope— we  have  an  early  vote  tomor- 
row, and  I  am  not  under  the  illusion 
that  all  these  43  amendments  are 
going  to  be  offered.  I  would  be  sur- 
prised if  maybe  20  are  offered.  It  may 
be  more.  There  may  l)e  more  offered.  I 
know  of  four  or  five  myself  that  are 
not  going  to  be  offered. 

So  the  number  is  43.  I  think  it  is 
much  less.  Some  of  them  are  legiti- 
mate amendments.  Senators  want  to 
offer  them.  We  have  time  agreements 
on  all  but  three  or  four.  We  have  one 
major  roadblock,  and  that  is  the  Spec- 
ter amendment. 

We  will  try  to  work  it  out  so  it  will 
be  freestanding,  and  brought  up  at 
some  other  time.  But  certainly  we 
want  to  work  with  the  majority  leader. 
I  think  it  is  normally  the  minority.  I 
can  recall  when  I  was  in  the  majority. 

The  minority  always  had  the  amend- 
ments. We  were  always  able  to  go  to 
our  people  and  say  we  run  the  commit- 
tees, and  it  is  a  Republican  bill.  In  this 
case  it  is  probably  a  Democratic  bill. 
That  means  we  have  more  amend- 
ments. 

I  think  that  goes  with  the  majority- 
minority  status.  But  notwithstanding 
that,  I  have  been  trying  to  work  with 
the  majority  leader  throughout  the 
day. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments. I  think  the  issue  is  not  so  much 
the  number.  I  understand  the  predica- 
ment. I  think  it  is  more  a  question  of 
45  minutes  or  an  hour  that  sometimes 
passed  without  anything  happening. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  that  tomorrow.  People 
may  play  around  with  this  all  day.  It  is 
tough.  Sometimes  we  get  people  here. 
But  I  think  they  disposed  of  43.  That 
is  not  bad.  Someone  said  43.  or  35. 
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Mr.    KERRY, 
guished  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  cloture  petition  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURX  MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  1160.  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Senators  George  J  Mitchell.  John 
Glenn.  J.J.  Exon.  Kent  Conrad.  E.F 
HoUings.  Quentin  Burdick.  Wendell 
Pord.  Charles  S.  Robb.  John  P  Kerry. 
Dennis  DeConcini.  Paul  Simon.  Joe 
Biden,  Cl&ibome  Pell.  Thomas 
Daschle.  Christopher  Dodd.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy.  Bob  Dole.  Al  Simpson. 
and  Bob  Packwood. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  difficulty  today  in  getting 
Senators  to  offer  their  amendments. 
As  a  consequence,  there  have  been 
lengthy  delays.  It  is  my  hope  that 
filing  of  this  petition  will  ser\'e  as  an 
Incentive  to  Senators  to  come  over  to- 
morrow to  offer  their  amendments,  to 
have  them  disposed  of.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  it  is  my  intention  to  complete 
action  on  this  bill  this  week.  I  hope  we 
will  not  get  to  the  point  where  we 
have  to  proceed  to  cloture  but  it  is  im- 
perative I  believe  that  we  do  have  that 
option  available  in  the  event  that  we 
get  to  that  point. 

So  I  hope  again,  and  encourage  Sen- 
ators to  be  available  tomorrow,  to 
offer  their  amendments  so  that  we  can 
proceed  with  some  dispatch  to  what  I 
hope  will  be  final  disposition  of  this 
matter  tomorrow. 

I  yield  to  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  leader.  It 
might  tend  to  expedite  handling  of 
the  bill.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
motion.  We  might  even  be  able  to  get 
consent  to  vote  on  cloture  tomorrow. 
That  would  really  expedite  the  process 
because  most  of  those  amendments 
would  fall.  But  if  not,  the  cloture 
motion  will  ripen  on  Friday.  And  I 
think  it  will  encourage  Members  to  be 


here  tomorrow  with  their  nongermane 
amendments. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

That  is  a  good  suggestion  that  we 
ought  to  consider  on  tomorrow,  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  seek  consent  to  vote 
on  that.  Perhaps  it  will  have  the  in- 
tended effect  in  any  event. 


Mr. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  he  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 
MOYNIHAN.    Mr.   President, 


Mr. 

rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,586th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 

In  the  spring  of  1988,  a  French  hos- 
tage who  had  shared  a  cell  with  Terry 
Anderson  was  released.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  report  on  this  matter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  5.  1988) 
Saw  Anderson.  PRrED  French  Hostage  Says 
Paris  -A  freed  French  hostage  said  today 
that  he  had  shared  a  cell  with  American 
Terry  Anderson  during  his  captivity  in  Leb- 
anon. 

Asked  by  a  French  television  reporter  how 
he  felt.  Marcel  Fontaine  replied:  We  sur 
vived." 

I  pas.sed  the  time  playing  dominoes  and 
chess  with  my  cellmate,"  he  added. 

Asked  who  his  companion  was.  Fontaine 
replied.    The  American.  Terry  Anderson." 

Anderson,    40.    chief    Middle    East    corre- 
spondent  for   the   Associated   Press,   is  the 
longest   held  of  the  hostages.   He  was  kid 
naped  March  16.  1985. 

Anderson  s  sister.  Peggy  Say.  said  she  was 
encouraged  and  planned  to  contact  the 
Frenchman  and  ask  what  Terry  is  thinking 
and  dreaming  about,  what  his  hopes  are. 
How  he's  surviving  She  spoke  in  a  tele 
phone  interview  from  her  home  in  Balavia 
N.Y. 

Fontaine,  Marcel  Carton  and  journalist 
Jean-Paul  Kauffmann  arrived  in  Paris 
today  after  being  freed  a  day  earlier. 

Premier  Jacques  Chirac  said   Iran   inter- 
vened   to    free    the    Frenchmen.    He    said 
normal  relations  with  Iran,  broken  July  17, 
could  t)e  envisaged." 

Iran  slad  it  intervened  for  humanitarian 
reasons." 

Interior  Minister  Charles  Pasqua  told  re 
porters  that  no  money  was  paid  to  free  the 
hostages  and  that  France  did  not  negotiate 
with  the  captors.  But  a  Syrian  mediator. 
Omram  Adham  said  in  Geneva  that  France 
repaid  $670  million  in  borrowed  money  to 
Iran  and  made  other  compensation  to  the 
Iddnapers 

Diplomats  Carton,  62,  Fontaine.  45.  and 
journalist    Kauffmann,    44,    arrived   at    the 


military  airport  of  Villacoublay  in  a  special 
government  jet. 

"Its  an  incredible  day,"  Kauffmann  said, 
looking  thin  but  healthy.  "But  It's  also  a 
day  which  remains  overshadowed  because 
we  are  just  three." 

He  then  recalled  Western  hostages  still 
being  held  in  Beirut  "leading  that  night- 
mare life." 

Carton  said  the  three  saw  other  hostages, 
but  did  not  know  who  they  were. 

Chirac  also  thanked  Syrian  Presi- 
dent Hafez  Assad  and  Lebanese  mili- 
tary authorities  for  their  help  in  gain- 
ing freedom  for  the  hostages,  who 
were  held  by  pro-Iranian  extremists. 

"As  we  all  know,  the  liberation  of  our  hos- 
tages falls  into  the  framework  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Iran,"  Chirac  said.  •"It"s  the  au- 
thorities in  Tehran  who  intervened  with  the 
captors  so  that  they  freed  our  countrymen." 


AIDS  UPDATE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  as  of  June  31.  99.936  Ameri- 
cans have  been  diagnosed  with  AIDS; 
57.094  Americans  have  died  from 
AIDS;  and  42.842  Americans  are  cur- 
rently living  with  AIDS. 

Mr.  President.  2.743  more  Americans 
have  developed  AIDS  and  1.521  Ameri- 
cans have  died  from  this  horrible  dis- 
ease during  the  month  of  Jime. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  few 
years,  a  number  of  experimental  and 
potentially  life-saving  drugs  for  AIDS 
have  been  developed  that  are  current- 
ly undergoing  testing.  Accompanying 
these  efforts  has  been  a  considerable 
attempt  to  help  match  qualified 
people  with  AIDS  with  appropriate 
clinical  trials.  The  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  for 
example,  has  recently  established  a 
new  NIAID  AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Infor- 
mation Service— a  free  computerized 
service  providing  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  clinical  trials  sponsored  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
people  with  AIDS  and  others  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiancy 
virus  [HIV].  Despite  these  efforts, 
however,  many  of  those  with  AIDS 
are,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  unable  or 
ineligible  to  participate  in  trials  to 
evaluate  new  therapies  and  are,  conse- 
quently, denied  access  to  promising 
new  drugs. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  drug  ap- 
proval process  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  a  lengthy  and  com- 
plicated one.  Approval  of  a  single  drug 
can  take  several  years.  It  has  been  a 
difficult  and  often  frustrating  struggle 
to  balance  the  need  to  protect  the 
public  against  potentially  dangerous 
drugs  with  the  interest  in  giving  termi- 
nally ill  patients  access  to  potentially 
life-saving  drugs.  I  firmly  believe  that 
it  is  appropriate  from  both  a  public 
policy  and  humanitarian  point  of  view 
to  make  experimental  new  drugs,  once 
they  have  completed  safety  testing, 
available    to   desperately    ill   persons. 
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such   as  those  with  AIDS,  when  no 
other  options  exist. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  particularly 
encouraged  when  Federal  officials  said 
recently  that  they  would  develop  a 
plan  to  allow  the  distribution  of  exper- 
imental drugs  that  have  gone  through 
safety  testing,  even  if  testing  to  deter- 
mine efficacy  was  incomplete,  so  that 
people  with  AIDS  who  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  clinical  trials  might  obtain 
these  potentially  life-saving  drugs.  Al- 
though this  proposal  was  greeted  en- 
thusiastically, there  was  some  concern 
that  drug  manufacturers,  being  unable 
to  charge  for  drugs  until  FDA  testing 
is  completed,  might  hesitate  to  provide 
experimental  pharmaceuticals  free  of 
charge. 

Then,  last  week,  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  pharmaceutical  manufacturers, 
Bristol-Myers,  announced  that  it  will 
soon  make  available  to  people  with 
AIDS,  at  no  cost,  an  antiviral  agent 
called  dideoxyinosine  [DDIl— an  ex- 
perimental drug  that  has  been  shown 
in  early  tests  to  be  promising  in  treat- 
ing AIDS— while  further  testing  con- 
tinues. Bristol-Myers'  decision  is  a 
shining  example  of  urgently  needed 
support  from  the  private  sector  in  the 
battle  against  AIDS.  A  public-private 
partnership  is  essential  to  help  make 
additional  treatment  options  available 
to  people  with  AIDS,  and  the  compas- 
sion and  leadership  illustrated  by  Bris- 
tol-Meyers in  this  bold  initiative  is  to 
be  applauded.  It  is  this  type  of  demon- 
strated commitment  that  brings  hope 
to  those  infected  with  the  virus,  and  I 
challenge  others  in  the  private  sector 
to  take  similar  action  to  help  end  this 
terrible  disease.  More  than  ever.  we.  as 
a  nation,  must  act  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  address  swiftly  and  responsi- 
bly this  epidemic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  July 
14  Washington  Post  article  reporting 
Bristol-Myers'  announcement  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  14,  19891 

AIDS  Drug  To  Be  Givn«  At  No  Cost 

(By  Michael  Specter) 

In  a  surprising  decision  that  was  immedi- 
ately hailed  by  AIDS  activists,  Bristol- 
Myers  announced  yesterday  that  it  will  soon 
make  a  promising  new  drug  widely  available 
at  no  cost  to  AIDS  patients  until  testing  to 
prove  its  effectiveness  is  completed. 

The  unprecedented  action  Is  a  major  vic- 
tory for  advocates  who  have  pushed  to  give 
people  with  AIDS  earlier  access  to  experi- 
mental drugs.  The  drug  is  an  antiviral  agent 
called  dideoxyinosine  (DDI).  It  appears  in 
early  tests  to  be  as  effective,  but  not  nearly 
as  dangerous  as  AZT,  the  only  drug  now  ap- 
proved to  treat  the  AIDS  virus  directly. 

"This  is  a  historic  development,"  said 
Larry  Kramer,  a  leading  AIDS  activist  who 
founded  the  AIDS  Coalition  to  Unleash 
Power  (ACT  UP),  the  group  that  has  agitat- 
ed most  vigorously  for  faster  access  to  ex- 
perimental drugs.   "We  are  grateful  that  a 


pharmaceutical  company  has  put  compas- 
sion before  greed." 

Details  of  the  distribution  plan  are  still  to 
be  resolved,  but  Bristol-Myers  officials  said 
yesterday  that  begiiming  in  September, 
when  the  next  phase  of  trials  gets  under- 
way, the  company  would  give  the  drug  to 
any  AIDS  patient  who  needs  it  but  does  not 
qualify  to  be  a  part  of  the  testing. 

The  announcement  came  as  a  shock  to 
many  high-ranking  federal  health  officials. 
Scientists  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  been  discussing  such  a  plan 
with  representatives  of  the  company,  but 
they  did  not  expect  a  decision  this  quickly. 

It  is  legally  up  to  the  PDA  to  decide 
whether  Bristol-Myers  can  distribute  the 
drug  to  people  who  are  not  part  of  a  formal 
test  of  its  effectiveness.  Normally,  a  drug's 
safety  is  examined  m  Phase  I  tests  and  its 
effectiveness  is  determined  during  a  larger 
Phase  II  study.  DDI  has  completed  only  the 
Phase  I  stage. 

In  the  past,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  imagine  any  company  handing  out  its 
drug  to  people  Ijefore  it  was  proven  effec- 
tive. But  AIDS  activists  have  so  dramatical- 
ly changed  the  FDA's  drug  approval  process 
over  the  past  two  years  that  federal  officials 
now  say  that  if  a  drug  has  proven  safe  they 
will  consider  giving  it  to  people  battling  a 
terminal  illness  well  before  it  has  l)een 
proven  effective. 

"It's  very  good  to  think  about  compassion- 
ate ways  to  handle  experimental  drugs 
while  adhering  to  the  scientific  methods 
needed  to  find  out  if  they  work  well,"  said 
Samuel  Broder,  director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  a  leading  developer  of 
AIDS  drugs,  including  DDI.  "But  the  only 
thing  that  will  make  a  durable  imprint  is 
whether  we  can  develop  scientific  knowl- 
edge or  not." 

AIDS  activists  have  long  argued  that  the 
needs  of  the  research  community  and  of  pa- 
tients with  a  fatal  disease  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent. As  federal  officials  have  watched  the 
activists  seize  the  initiative  in  shaping  the 
policy  that  governs  testing  and  approving 
new  drugs,  they  have  come  to  agree. 

Three  weeks  ago,  when  Anthony  S.  Fauci, 
director  of  AIDS  activities  at  NIH.  proposed 
a  plan  to  make  drugs  like  DDI  available 
early,  AIDS  activists  reacted  with  joy.  But, 
since  drug  companies  are  not  allowed  to 
charge  for  drugs  until  after  final  PDA  ap- 
proval, many  people  wondered  whether  the 
companies  would  bear  the  initially  large 
cost. 

"We  want  to  do  what  we  can  do  to  help." 
said  Jerry  Parret,  a  spokesman  for  Bristol- 
Myers.  "Any  patient  who  does  not  meet  the 
criteria  for  Phase  II  clinical  trials  but  for 
whom  DDI  is  critical  would  receive  the 
drug." 

The  company  stands  to  gain  in  several 
ways.  If  the  drug  proves  as  good  as  is  hoped, 
the  firm  will  have  established  a  ready 
market  that  will  want  to  continue  using  it. 
If  the  drug  proves  less  toxic  than  azidothy- 
midine,  more  commonly  known  as  AZT,  it 
would  likely  be  far  more  popular.  With 
more  than  1  million  Americans  estimated  to 
be  infected  with  hiunan  immunodeficiency 
virus,  or  HIV,  the  potential  market  is  huge. 

Under  the  Bristol-Myers  plan,  all  those 
who  are  excluded  from  DDI's  Phase  II  trial 
will  receive  the  drug  free  until  it  is  ap- 
proved. For  various  reasons,  drug  trials 
often  exclude  those  who  could  benefit  from 
the  substance.  Some  live  too  far  from  a 
medical  center  to  participate.  Others  are  al- 
ready taking  another  drug  that  may  con- 


found the  results.  Often  with  AIDS  pa- 
tients, people  are  too  sick  to  abide  by  the 
rigors  of  the  trials.  In  the  past,  all  of  them 
would  have  had  to  wait,  possibly  for  years, 
to  receive  a  new  drug. 

"Regulators,  researchers,  drug  companies 
and  most  AIDS  activists  aU  want  these  trials 
to  get  done  right."  said  Jim  Elgo.  an  ACT 
UP  leader.  "We  do  not  want  the  market 
fl(x>ded  with  safe  but  useless  drugs. " 

Eigo  and  others  have  said  that  they  will 
help  collect  data  from  all  those  who  receive 
DDI.  which  should  help  the  company 
gather  information  needed  to  win  FDA  ap- 
proval much  more  quickly  than  if  they 
relied  only  on  official  studies. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  their  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our 
dear  friend.  Alan  Woods.  Alan  was  a 
remarkable  man  and  a  tireless  civil 
servant,  striving  to  better  the  United 
States  and  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  his  final  post  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  [AID]  and  his 
prior  position  as  Deputy  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  Alan  was  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  the  free  market  system, 
helping  to  open  foreign  markets  to 
American  trade.  Alan  has  also  left  his 
mark  through  his  efforts  for  interna- 
tional economic  development. 

Alan  Woods  was  a  fine  citizen  and  a 
devoted  family  man.  I  extend  my  most 
heartfelt  condolences  to  his  wilfe  and 
children  in  this  time  of  grief.  The 
death  of  Alan  Woods  is  a  great  loss  to 
this  country  which  he  loved  so  dearly, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  that 
knew  him. 


UNITED  NATIONS  VOTING 
REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Pell,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  including  in  this  bill  a 
number  of  changes  that  greatly  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's annual  Report  to  Congress  on 
Voting  Practices  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

These  changes  were  first  suggested 
during  a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  year  and  sul)sequently  de- 
veloped in  my  proposal  for  changes 
which  became  the  basis  for  section  403 
of  the  bill,  which  deals  with  the 
report. 

Since  I  first  raised  this  isue,  many  of 
my  colleagues,  current  and  former 
Ambassadors  to  the  U.N.,  and  several 
experts  on  voting  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, have  joined  in  calling  attention 
to  the  inaccuracies  and  distortions  cre- 
ated by  the  report's  "voting  coinci- 
dence scores."  These  scores  are  flawed 
because  they  focus  exclusively  on  the 
number  of  times  that  other  nations 
vote  with  us  or  against  us  on  U.N.  roll- 
call  votes,  regardless  of  the  impor- 
tance of  those  votes  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives. 
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All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  use  of 
voting  records  on  domestic  policy 
issues.  They  are  widely  used  by  inter- 
est groups  to  try  to  give  a  sense  of 
which  Senators  tend  to  support  the 
position  of  the  groups  and  which  Sen- 
ators tend  to  oppose  the  groups. 

But  in  preparing  these  voting 
records,  no  group  uses  as  its  base  all 
the  roUcall  votes  in  a  given  year.  They 
select  10  or  20  key  votes  on  which  to 
base  their  analysis  and  calculate  the 
percentage  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment. It  malces  no  sense  to  lump 
dozens  of  irrelevant  votes  into  the 
base  for  the  calculations,  and  no  inter 
est  group  does  it. 

The  methodology  used  to  generate 
these  scores  is  flawed  because  it  forces 
the  State  Department  to  focus  virtual- 
ly exclusively  on  a  meaningless  mathe- 
matical percentage  of  votes.  It  com- 
pletely ignores  absences,  abstentions, 
and  the  wide  range  of  important  issues 
that  are  resolved  by  consensus  and  ne- 
gotiation, often  under  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States,  and  without  roll- 
call  votes.  As  a  result,  the  voting  co- 
incidence scores"  distort  the  real 
record  of  support  that  we  often  enjoy 
on  issues  of  major  importance  to  us  in 
the  U.N. 

The  original  legislation  calling  for 
these  annual  State  Department  re- 
ports was  enacted  with  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  helping  Congress  to  assess 
the  degree  of  support  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  United  Nations.  The  use 
of  raw  "voting  coincidence  scores  '  is 
inconsistent  with  that  purpose,  be- 
cause the  scores  are  incapable  of  fairly 
or  accurately  measuring  support  for 
our  position,  and  because  the  scores 
easily  lend  themselves  to  mindless 
U.N.-bashing  in  the  hands  of  certain 
ideological  interest  groups.  Neverthe- 
less, in  1986  Congress  chose  to  amend 
the  statute  to  mandate  the  inclusion 
of  these  "voting  coincidence  scores  '  in 
the  annual  report. 

In  recent  years,  high  officials  in 
both  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
tions have  come  to  recognize  the  po- 
tential of  these  discredited  scores  for 
such  abuse. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  diplo- 
mats, Thomas  R.  Pickering,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  agrees 
that  the  scores  are  dubious.  During  his 
recent  confirmation  hearings  he 
noted: 

The  problem  [with  the  voting  coincidence 
scores!  is  that  having  a  higher  score  than 
everyone  else  does  not  guarantee  greater 
support  for  the  United  SUtes.  •  •  *  Nor 
does  having  a  lower  score  than  everyone 
else  guarantee  less  support  *  •  *.  The  for 
mula  used  to  generate  the  scores  does  not 
necessarily  show  the  extent  to  which  a 
country  supports  U.S.  policy 

During  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Subconmiittee  hearing  earlier  this 
year.  Ambassador  Pickering  spoke  of 
the  "inadequacies  of  the  present  re- 
porting format,"  saying  the  "voting  co- 
incidence scores  do  not  have  a  statisti- 


cal basis  and  a  statistical  continuity 
•  •  •  they  are  in  fact  compilations  of 
information  that  do  not  add  up  to 
what  they  purport  to  add  up  to." 

Ambassador  Pickering's  predecessor 
at  the  U.N.,  Vernon  A.  Walters,  is  no 
admirer  of  the  "concidence  scores" 
either.  In  the  State  Department's 
most  recent  voting  report,  Arnbassador 
Walters  was  forced  by  statute  to  in- 
clude the  scores,  but  he  went  out  of 
his  way  to  disavow  them.  He  wrote; 

As  I  have  previously  cautioned  the  Con 
gress,  the  statistical  system  used  to  measure 
voting  patterns,  as  required  by  law.  does  not 
give  a  comprehensive  or  accurate  picture  of 
the  results  of  the  General  Assembly  ses- 
sions. 

Ambassador  Walters  goes  on  for  two 
pages  in  the  reports  introduction, 
talking  about  the  invalidity  of  these 
scores  and  warning  the  reader  against 
making  comparisons  between  one 
report  and  another. 

Former  Permanent  Representative 
to  the  U.N..  Ambassador  Jeanne  J. 
Kirkpatrick.  has  also  noted  the  inad- 
equacies in  the  report,  in  1985.  she 
said  that  these  computations  "cannot 
legitimately  be  regarded  as  reflecting 
the  level  of  support  for  the  United 
States." 

Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield.  professor  of 
political  science  at  MIT,  has  written 
that  the  methodology  used  in  this 
report  is  "fatally  flawed  and  if  applied 
by  one  of  my  students  at  MIT  would 
justify  a  failing  grade.  The  only 
wonder  is  why  it  has  been  tolerated  so 
long  by  those  interested  in  a  serious 
analysis  of  the  situation.  " 

As  a  result  of  the  reforms  mandated 
by  this  legislation,  future  reports  will 
be  greatly  improved.  They  will  include 
several  new  sections  which  I  hope  will 
provide  a  clearer  and  more  accurate 
picture  of  voting  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. For  example,  64  percent  of  the 
decisions  during  the  recent  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  were  taken  by 
consensus  and  many  of  those  issues 
are  of  great  importance  to  us.  Future 
reports  will  include  a  qualitative  anal- 
ysis of  those  decisions. 

Future  reports  will  also  include  in- 
formation about  all  of  the  votes  of 
special  importance  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives,  instead  of  just  10 
votes,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
past.  It  will  also  include  all  of  the  raw 
data,  including  absences  and  absten- 
tions, on  U.N.  General  Assembly  votes. 
There  are  several  other  additions 
which  are  included  in  the  bill  which  I 
believe  will  improve  its  quality. 

Again,  I  commend  the  chairman,  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  all  of 
the  experts  who  have  contributed  to 
making  these  changes  possible.  I  look 
forward  to  next  year's  report.  I  believe 
that  these  reforms  will  enable  the 
State  Department  to  produce  a  much 
more  balanced  and  objective  report  on 
voting  practices  in  the  United  Nations 
and  minimize  the  distortions  and  inac- 
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curacies  which  have  been  caused  in 
the  past  by  the  undue  prominence 
given  to  the  "'voting  coincidence 
scores.  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  collection  of  comments  by 
distinguished  officials  of  the  present 
administration,  past  administrations, 
and  other  officials  and  experts  on  this 
issue  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COIiMENTS  ON  THE  OSC  Or  "VOTING  COINCI- 
DENCE SCORES  "  IN  THE  STATE  DEPAKTMENTS 
ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  VOTING  PRACTICES  IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

"The  voting  coincidence  scores  do  not 
have  a  statistical  basis  and  a  statistical  con- 
tinuity as  far  as  I  can  see.  and  they  are  in 
fact  compilations  of  information  that  do  not 
add  up  to  what  they  purport  to  add  up 
to"— U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Thomas  R.  Pickering.  March  1989 

"Another  problem  applies  to  comparing 
scores.  This  problem  occurs  in  comparisons 
between  countries  or  groups  during  any 
single  session,  as  well  as  between  a  country's 
or  a  groups  scores  from  one  year  to  an- 
other. The  problem  is  that  having  a  higher 
score  than  everyone  else  does  not  guarantee 
greater  support  for  the  United  States  on 
issues  of  importance  to  us.  Nor  does  having 
a  lower  score  than  everyone  else  guarantee 
less  support.  *  •  •  the  formula  used  to  gen- 
erate the  scores  does  not  necessarily  show 
the  extent  to  which  a  country  supports  U.S. 
policy.""— Ambassador  Pickering,  May  1989 

The  methodology  we  use  was  originally 
developed  for  a  very  different  purpose  and 
does  not  generate  accurate  voting  coinci- 
dence data  of  the  kind  that  Congress  wants. 
The  voting  coincidence  figures  promote  in- 
valid comparisons  between  countries:  they 
are  even  more  inaccurate  when  used  to 
make  comparisons  from  one  year  to  an- 
other."—Michael  Metelits.  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  State  Office  of  Multilateral  Coordi- 
nation. January  1989 
The  computations  in  the  U.N.  report 
cannot  legitimately  be  regarded  as  reflect- 
ing the  level  of  support  for  the  United 
Stales"— Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Jeanne  J.  Kirkpatrick,  1985 
As  I  have  previously  cautioned  the  Con- 
gress, the  statistical  system  used  to  measure 
voting  patterns,  as  required  by  law,  does  not 
give  a  comprehensive  or  accurate  picture  of 
the  results  of  the  General  Assembly  ses- 
sions.""—Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Vernon  A.  Walters.  April 
1989 

It  is  useful  to  recall  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  methodology.  First,  the  data 
used  to  determine  the  overall  level  of  voting 
coincidence  with  the  United  SUtes  are 
drawn  only  from  recorded  votes  and  exclude 
the  large  numbers  of  resolutions  and  deci- 
sions, many  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States,  adopted  by  consensus.  There- 
fore, the  voting  coincidence  statistics  are 
based  on  a  minority  of  UNGA  actions. '"  Am- 
bassador Walters,  April  1989 

"I  think  the  system  is  ridiculous.  I  think 
the  system  of  measurement  reflects  no  un- 
derstanding of  how  the  United  Nations 
works  •  •  •  I  know  of  no  scholar  who  looks 
upon  It  a.s  an  accurate  measurement."  — 
Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Donald  McHenry.  July  1988. 
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"'The  report  tries  to  measure  our  progress 
on  controversial  political  issues,  but  it  can 
justly  be  looked  at  with  a  degree  of  skepti- 
cism."—Charles  Uchenstein,  former  U.S. 
Delegate  to  the  U.N.,  now  with  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  February  1988 

"'The  methodology  used  thus  far  is  fatally 
flawed,  and  if  applied  by  one  of  my  students 
at  MIT  would  justify  a  failing  grade.  The 
only  wonder  is  why  It  has  been  tolerated  so 
long  by  those  Interested  in  a  serious  analysis 
of  the  situation."— Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  M.I.T., 
August  1988 

"'The  analysis  of  General  Assembly  votes 
can  easily  be  deceptive.  It  cannot  be  purely 
mathematical.  The  analysis  often  quoted 
does  not  include  consensus  votes  or  absences 
Euid  abstentions.  It  also  does  not  take  special 
account  of  votes  in  which  there  were  over- 
whelming majorities  which  have  often  in- 
cluded the  United  States.  In  consequence, 
this  analysis  makes  the  General  Assembly 
seem  much  more  hostile  to  the  United 
States  than  it  really  Is."— Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  Javier  Perez  de  Cuel- 
lar.  May  1988 


SENATOR  KASTEN'S 
LEADERSHIP  ON  CAPITAL  GAINS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  ex- 
cellent op-ed  pieces  by  my  friend  Sena- 
tor Bob  Kasten.  In  the  February  7 
issues  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and 
Washington  Post  Senator  Kasten  has 
unleashed  a  real  "truth  offensive"  on 
the  issue  of  capital  gains.  Cutting  the 
capital  gains  tax  would  spark  the  kind 
of  investment  that  will  create  the  jobs 
for  the  future.  Furthermore,  lower 
capital  gains  tax  rates  will  increase 
GNP  growth— which  means  higher  tax 
revenue. 

Senator  KAS"rEN  has  assumed  the 
leadership  on  this  issue  by  taking  a 
bold  and  Innovative  approach  to  cap- 
ital gains  reform.  I  am  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  Senator  Kasten's  new  bill 
because  I  believe  it  addresses  a 
number  of  concerns  raised  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
without  compromising  on  the  pro- 
growth  aspects  of  his  original  proposal 
to  cut  the  top  tax  rate  from  28  to  15 
percent. 

I  highly  recommend  these  two  arti- 
cles by  Senator  Kasten  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7, 1989] 

Capital  Gains:  Thx  Rights  Cxtts 

(By  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.) 

In  1987,  certain  that  I  had  discovered  a 
sure-fire  way  to  spark  a  new  job-creation 
boom,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  cut  the  tax  rate 
on  capital  gains  from  28  to  15  percent.  This 
proposal  was  adopted  by  then-vice  president 
George  Bush  as  a  key  economic  element  of 
his  presidential  campaign. 

But  the  measure  stalled  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Some  of  my  Democratic  Senate  colleagues, 
notably  Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas,  and 
even  a  number  of  my  Republican  friends 


raised  what  I  thought  were  serious  objec- 
tions to  my  plan. 

Senator  Bumpers,  along  with  other  lead- 
ing Senate  Democrats,  supported  reforming 
the  capital  gains  tax  to  help  spur  productiv- 
ity growth.  But  there  were  parts  of  the  15 
percent  bill  that  they  thought  were  not  the 
very  best  we  could  do  to  achieve  that  goal. 
And  on  some  points  at  least,  they  were 
right.  An  across-the-board  cut  in  the  capital 
gains  rate  would,  in  fact,  boost  productivity 
growth  and  job  creation.  But  it  would  also 
promote  ir  vestment  in  real  estate  and  col- 
lectibles, and  encourage  the  kind  of  unpro- 
ductive tax-sheltering  activity  that  atro- 
phied the  economy  back  in  the  1970s. 

Boosting  investment  In  coins,  vintage  cars 
and  untenanted  office  buildings  won't  spark 
the  kind  of  technological  advances,  industri- 
al innovation  and  small-business  formation 
we  need  to  create  21st-century  jobs  for  our 
workers. 

I  learned  from  last  year's  legislative 
debate  on  capital  gains  that  the  idea  of  low- 
ering the  capital  gains  rate  is  a  sound  one, 
but  that  it  is  essential  to  limit  the  new  cap- 
ital gains  differential  to  job-creating, 
wealth-creating  Investment. 

Because  they  recognize  the  immense  eco- 
nomic value  of  a  low  capital  gains  rate,  some 
of  America's  chief  economic  rivals  (Germa- 
ny, South  Korea  and  many  other  coimtries) 
don't  tax  capital  gains  at  all— and  this  has 
substantially  increased  their  competitive- 
ness. 

We  also  have  a  serious  capital  shortage  in 
this  country.  Since  Black  Monday,  risky 
start-up  ventures  have  found  it  difficult  to 
sell  initial  public  stock  offerings.  In  a  survey 
of  start-up  businesses  by  the  national  ac- 
counting firm  Grant  Thornton,  50  percent 
of  the  respondents  said  the  crash  forced 
them  to  abandon  expansion  plans— and  only 
10  percent  eventually  found  venture-capital 
financing  for  their  projects. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  we  were  to  allow  our 
disagreement  on  the  specifics  of  capital 
gains  legislation  to  sidetrack  the  competi- 
tive boost  our  workers  and  businesses  need— 
the  boost  that  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  agree  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax 
rate  would  provide. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  worked  out  a 
new  capital  gains  proposal  that  takes  into 
account  the  most  serious  objections  to  the 
Bush-Kasten  proposal  of  1987. 

My  bill  contains  three  major  new  ele- 
ments. First,  it  would  reduce  the  capital 
gains  tax  by  allowing  taxpayers  to  exclude 
from  their  taxable  income  50  percent  of  the 
capital  gain  on  assets  they  have  held  for 
longer  than  one  year. 

But  (the  second  element)  it  would  limit 
this  tax  benefit  entirely  to  corporate  stocks, 
which  make  up  only  about  35  percent  of  the 
capital  gains  tax  base.  In  this  way,  we  would 
be  able  to  liberate  the  capital  of  which  so 
many  small  start-up  business  have  been  de- 
prived. We  would  stem  the  leveraged  buyout 
craze  by  reducing  the  cost  of  long-term 
equity  capital  and  thus  making  debt  financ- 
ing less  attractive.  And  we  would  revitalize 
our  corporations  by  encouraging  them  to 
retain  their  earnings  and  reinvest  them  in 
increased  productivity. 

Third,  the  bill  would  index  capital  gains 
for  any  year  in  which  inflation  rises  above  4 
percent.  While  the  50  percent  exclusion 
would  lower  the  tax  burden  on  holders  of 
stock,  this  indexing  provision  would  ease 
the  burden  on  holders  of  non-equity  assets, 
whose  capital  gains  are  mostly  due  to  infla- 
tion. 

It  is  inherently  unfair  to  tax  investors  on 
a  purely  inflationary  gain.  Holders  of  assets 


such  as  homes,  family  farms  and  land  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  this  tax.  Allowing 
4  percent  Inflation  to  trigger  indexing  would 
help  persuade  investors  to  save  and  invest  In 
capita]  assets  instead  of  letting  long-term  in- 
flation worries  scare  them  into  channeling 
their  income  into  consumption. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  last  year's 
proposed  capital  gains  cut  was  that  it  would 
lose  revenues  for  the  federal  government. 
That  wasn't  true  then,  and  it's  not  true  now. 
More  risk  capital  means  more  GNP  growth, 
and  that  means  more  tax  revenues.  One 
Harvard  economist  estimates  that  a  15  per- 
cent flat  rate  would  rise  over  $30  billion  for 
the  Treasury  in  three  years.  And  the  4  per- 
cent indexing  trigger  would  (according  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  Inflation 
projections)  result  in  zero  revenue  loes,  even 
using  a  static  revenue  model. 

It  is  essential  that  we  come  up  with  a  bi- 
partisan, pro-growth  capital  gains  reform 
bill.  My  bill  is  an  olive  branch  to  all  sides  of 
this  debate— and  a  call  to  unity  on  the  goals 
of  American  jobs,  competitiveness  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Feb.  7.  1989] 

Cutting  Capital  Gains  Tax  Would  Create 
Jobs 

(By  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.) 

I  just  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  that 
would  create  thousands  of  new  jobs  for  Wls- 
(»nsin— and  already  opponents  are  lining  up 
to  call  it  a  massive  giveaway  to  the  rich. 

It's  yet  another  instance  of  politicians  and 
political  commentators  lettuig  their  ideolo- 
gy blind  them  to  the  truth— and  I'd  like  to 
clear  the  air  and  let  the  facts  tell  the  story. 

My  bill,  the  Entrepreneurship  and  Pro- 
ductivity Growth  Act  of  1989,  would  cut  the 
tax  rate  on  capital  gains  by  50%.  Capital 
gains  are  the  income  investors  get  from  in- 
vesting in  growing  businesses.  These  gains 
are  the  reason  people  invest. 

If  you  reduce  the  federal  tax  bite  on  these 
gains,  investors  will  invest  more  of  their 
money  in  businesses.  This  investment  goes 
directly  into  new  plants  and  equipment,  and 
creates  economic  growth.  That  means  jobs 
and  rising  incomes  for  working  families. 

We  all  hear  the  commentators  on  televi- 
sion and  in  the  newspapers  complaining 
about  how  Americans  are  losing  jobs  to  for- 
eign countries.  Have  you  ever  wondered  why 
a  job  created  in  South  Korea  or  West  Ger- 
many couldn't  have  been  created  just  as 
easily  here  in  Wisconsin,  for  a  Wisconsin 
worker? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Countries  such  as 
South  Korea,  Belgium,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Netherlands,  Hong  Kong  and  Malay- 
sia don't  tax  longterm  capital  gains  at  all.  If 
you  invest  in  businesses.  In  those  countries 
you  get  to  keep  the  whole  profit  you  make. 

This  also  is  one  reason  why  many  foreign 
products  are  of  such  high  quality.  We  need 
to  promote  the  investment  in  new  techology 
that  will  raise  the  quality  of  American  prod- 
ucts. 

West  German  Investors  invest  in  a 
German  company  and  keep  their  profit. 
American  investors  invest  in  an  American 
company  and  lose  28%  of  their  profit  to  the 
federal  government. 

Many  people  who  would  invest  in  the 
American  companies  are  convinced  not  to 
by  the  fact  that  our  capital  gains  tax  is  too 
high  (practically  the  highest  in  the  whole 
world). 

The  result  is  that  new  companies  in  Amer- 
ica—the small   businesses  that  create  the 
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most  new  jobs — don't  have  enough  investors 
willing  to  invest  in  them. 

Who  gets  hit  the  hardest  when  this  hap- 
pens? Workers  who  can't  find  jobs— jobs 
that  would  have  existed  if  only  companies 
had  been  able  to  keep  themselves  afloat  and 
on  the  road  to  growth. 

When  investors  are  discouraged  from  m 
vesting  they  don't  usually  pull  their  money 
out  of  large,  well-established  companies 
such  as  IBM  and  General  Motors.  They 
tend  to  keep  away  from  small,  risky  compa- 
nies with  a  lot  of  growth  potential. 

Economist  David  Birch  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  recently  con 
eluded  a  study  that  shows  that  these  high- 
growth  companies— which  make  up  only  T^c 
of  all  companies— create  a  whopping  87%  of 
all  the  new  jobs  in  America. 

Clearly,  if  making  sure  all  Americans  have 
a  good  job  Is  Important  to  us.  we  have  to  en 
courage  investment  in  this  kind  of  comptiny 
just  like  the  other  growing  industrial  coun 
tries  do.  And  that  means  cutting  the  tax 
rate  on  capital  gains. 

That's  what  my  bill  would  do— and  it 
would  target  the  incentive  not  to  invest  m 
tax  shelters  such  as  paintings,  vintage  cars 
and  collectibles,  but  to  the  kind  of  invest 
ment  that  will  create  the  jobs  of  the  future. 

Look  what  happ)ened  the  last  couple  of 
times  we  cut  the  capital  gains  tax.  By  cut 
ting  the  tax  in  1978  and  1981.  we  boosted  in 
vestment  in  new  high-growth  companies 
from  just  $800  million  in  1977  to  $4.5  billion 
(that  s  right,  billion)  in  1983.  This  incredible 
explosion  of  investment  helped  spark  the 
growth  that  created  19  million  new  jobs  in 
this  decade. 

Look  at  all  the  Wisconsin  success  stories 
that  were  made  possible  by  venture  capital 
investment— innovative  and  job-creating 
companies  such  as  Cray  Research  in  Chip- 
pewa Falls  and  Supercomputing  Systems 
Inc.  in  Eau  Claire. 

Wisconsin  has  one  of  the  nation's  bright 
est  labor  forces  and  a  can-do  work  ethic 
Combine  that  with  a  cut  in  the  capital  gain.s 
tax  and  Wisconsin  can  be  Americas  next 
Silicon  Valley. 

The  debate  on  the  capital  gains  tax  will 
boil  down  very  rapidly  to  one  question:  Do 
we  care  about  Wisconsin's  future  labor 
force?  If  we  do,  we'll  cut  the  tax— and  watch 
the  prosperity  of  the  average  Wisconsin 
family  grow  steadily  into  the  next  century 

If  we  don't,  we'll  continue  to  let  the  high 
tax  stifle  investment— and  blight  the 
dreams  of  our  children  for  a  more  prosper 
ous  future. 

I'll  be  on  the  side  of  growth— and  on  the 
side  of  Wisconsin  workers. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  LIBYA-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  53 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1.  I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  former  President 
Reagan's  last  report  of  January  11. 
1989,  concerning  the  national  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  Libya  that  was 
declared  in  Executive  Order  No.  12543 
of  January  7,  1986.  This  report  is  sub- 


mitted pursuant  to  section  401(c)  of 
the  National  Emergencies  Act.  50 
U.S.C.  1641(c):  section  204(c)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act.  50  U.S.C.  1703(c) 
("lEEPA");  and  section  505(c)  of  the 
Internationa]  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  22 
U.S.C.  2349aa-9(c). 

2.  Since  the  last  report  on  January 
11.  1989.  there  have  been  no  amend- 
ments to  the  Libyan  Sanctions  Regula- 
tions, 31  C.F.R.  Part  550  (the  "Regula- 
tions"), administered  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Assets  Control  ("FAC")  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Addi- 
tionally, since  January  11,  1989,  there 
have  been  no  amendments  or  changes 
to  orders  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation implementing  aspects  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12543  relating  to  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  and  air 
transportation,  respectively. 

3.  During  the  current  6-month 
period,  FAC  has  issued  a  limited 
number  of  specific  licenses  to  individ- 
uals and  corporations  to  permit  them 
to  engage  in  activities  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  prohibited  by  the  Regula- 
tions. Under  FAC  licensing  procedures, 
12  individuals  are  registered  to  remain 
in  Libya  with  immediate  family  mem- 
bers. Less  than  ten  licenses  were  ex- 
tended authorizing  transactions  in 
connection  with  U.S.  persons'  filings 
or  renewals  of  Libyan  patents,  copy 
rights,  and  trademarks. 

On  January  19.  1989,  President 
Reagan  authorized  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  modify  specific  licenses  of 
five  U.S.  oil  companies  holding  conces- 
sions in  Libya  to  permit  their  resump- 
tion of  operations  in  Libya  or  sale  of 
their  concessions  to  controlled  or  inde- 
pendent foreign  nationals.  The  deci- 
sion was  made  in  order  to  protect  U.S. 
interests  from  forfeiture  or  expropria- 
tion and  to  avoid  the  financial  wind- 
fall that  Libya  has  been  receiving 
from  the  sale  of  U.S. -owned  oil  under 
the  standstill  agreements  between  the 
oil  companies  and  Libya.  Those  agree- 
ments, which  expired  June  30.  1989. 
provided  for  a  .suspension  of  U.S  oil 
company  operations  in  Libya  to  pro- 
tect the  companies  from  default  on 
their  contractual  obligations  to  work 
their  concessions  in  Libya.  The  deci- 
sion to  license  reentry  of  the  oil  com- 
panies did  not  alter  the  sanctions 
against  Libya;  the  U.S.  trade  embargo 
and  the  freeze  of  Libyan  assets  remain 
in  effect,  as  do  the  bans  on  travel-re- 
lated transactions  and  the  use  of  U.S. 
passports  for  travel  to  Libya. 

4.  Various  enforcement  actions  men- 
tioned in  previous  reports  continue  to 
be  pursued.  In  addition,  during  the 
last  6-month  period.  FAC  received 
payments  of  a  $7,000  civil  penalty 
from  a  U.S.  broker  and  a  $3,000  civil 
penalty  from  a  Mexican  exporter  for 
their  respective  roles  in  an  attempted 
transshipment  in  June  1988  of  canned 


tuna   through    the    United   States   to 
Libya. 

5.  During  the  6-month  period,  the 
London  Commercial  Court  directed 
the  London  branch  of  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company  to  pay  to  a 
Libyan  bank  funds  deposited  in 
London  and  blocked  pursuant  to  Exec- 
utive Order  12544.  In  light  of  the  rul- 
ings in  this  case  and  the  1987  Bankers 
Trust  Company  case,  previously  re- 
ported, FAC  licensed  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company  to  pay  the 
Libyan  bank.  Two  further  licenses 
were  issued  permitting  payment  of 
Libyan  funds  similarly  blocked  in  the 
London  branches  of  U.S.  banks,  as  to 
which  litigation  was  pending  before 
the  same  London  court. 

6.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  6-month 
period  from  January  11.  1989,  through 
the  present  time  that  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  exercise  of  powers 
and  authorities  conferred  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Libyan  national  emer- 
gency are  estimated  at  $449,471.60. 
Personnel  costs  were  largely  centered 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
(particularly  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Assets  Control,  the  Customs  Service, 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Enforcement,  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  International  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel),  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  National  Security 
Council  staff. 

7.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Libya  continue  to  pose 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat 
to  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
continue  to  exercise  the  powers  at  my 
disposal  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
against  Libya  as  long  as  these  meas- 
ures are  appropriate,  and  I  will  contin- 
ue to  report  periodically  to  the  Con- 
gress on  significant  developments  as 
required  by  law. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  July  19,  1989. 


REPORT  ON  THE  OPERATION  OF 
THE  AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS 
TRADE  ACT  OF  1965-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  54 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Automotive 
Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-283;  19  U.S.C.  2032).  I  transmit 
herewith  the  twentieth  annual  report 
relating  to  developments  during  1985. 

George  Bosh. 
The  White  House,  July  19,  1989. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  NU- 
CLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION 
ACT  OF  1978— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  55 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  reviewed  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1988  related  to  preventing  nu- 
clear proliferation,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  my  annual  report  pursuant  to 
section  601(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
242). 

As  the  report  demonstrates,  the 
United  States  continued  its  efforts 
during  1988  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  explosives  to  additional  coun- 
tries. This  is  an  important  element  of 
our  overall  national  security  policy, 
which  seeks  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war 
and  increase  international  stability.  I 
want  to  build  on  the  positive  achieve- 
ments cited  in  this  report  and  to  work 
with  the  Congress  toward  our  common 
goal:  a  safer  and  more  secure  future 
for  all  mankind. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  July  19.  1989. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:58  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

H.R.  952.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  trails  interpretation  center  in 
the  City  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1484.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  System  Review  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  2799.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tur&l  Act  of  1949  for  the  1990  crops  to  allow 
the  planting  of  alternative  crops  on  permit- 
ted acreage  and  to  amend  the  provisions  re- 
garding the  designation  of  farm  acreage 
base  as  acreage  base  established  for  oats; 

H.R.  2802.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  and  associated  provi- 
sions of  other  laws,  to  make  technical  and 
perfecting  corrections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  B'jnu)]. 

ElfROLLED  BILL  AND  JOIIfT  RESOLimORS  SIGNED 

At  1:06  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

H.R.  310.  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction 
from  a  parcel  of  land  in  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
in  order  for  that  land  to  be  conveyed  to  the 


State  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a  veterans  nurs- 
ing home: 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1989  as  'Polish  American  Heritage 
Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
(October  5.  1989.  as  'Raoul  Wallenberg 
Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  15.  1989. 
as  "National  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day". 


and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FS-X  aircraft  with  Japan. 


At  4:48  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  828.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  programs,  functions,  and  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
fiscal  years  1990.  1991.  1992.  and  1993.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  2883.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Rural  Development.  Agriculture,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1990,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  828.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  programs,  functions,  and  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  1992,  and  1993.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  1484.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  System  Review  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  2802.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  and  associated  provi- 
sions of  other  laws,  to  make  technical  and 
perfecting  corrections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2883.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1990.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  952.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  trails  interpretation  center  in 
the  city  of  Council  Bluffs.  I  A.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
B'nu))  reported  that  he  had  signed  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolution; 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  export  of  technology,  defense  articles. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  July  19,  1989,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  export  of  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FS-X  aircraft  with  Japan. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1423.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  uniform  underwriting, 
security  appraisal,  and  repayment  standards 
for  qualified  loans:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition  and  Forestry. 

EC- 1424.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  noti- 
fication of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proF>osed  Letteris)  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance [liOA]  to  F>akistan  for  Defense  Ar- 
ticles estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1425.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1426.  A  communication  from  the 
IDeputy  Associated  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Eiiergy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1427.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1988  covering  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
IOCS]  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  and  Production 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1428.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  notification  that  the 
permanent  debt  limit  of  $2,800  billion  will 
be  sufficient  only  until  early  August;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1429.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Legislative  Affairs.  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  third  report  on  Application 
of  Travel  Restrictions  to  Personnel  of  Cer- 
tain Countries  and  Organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1430.  A  coRununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-57  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  June  27,  1989:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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EC- 1431.  A  conununication  from  th«- 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-58  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  June  27.  1989:  to  the  Commitle»' 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1432.  A  communication  from  ih»" 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-59  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  June  27.  1989:  to  the  Committer 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1433.  A  communication  from  the  Spe 
clal  Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Pro 
tection    Board,    transmitting,    pursuant    to 
law.  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
setting  forth  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Secretary's  review   of  allegations  of  a 
violation  of  law  and  regulation  and  misman 
agement    by   officials   responsible    for   con 
tracting  at  the  U.S.  Army.  Port  Carson.  Col 
orado;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 1434.  A  communication  from  the  Ar 
chivist  of  the  United  States,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Archivist,  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Historical  Publication.s 
and  Records  Commission,  and  the  National 
Archives  Trust  FWid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Govemment&l  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment 

S.  1352.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap 
proprlations  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991.  and  for  other  purpo.se.s 
(Rept  No.  101-81). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Martin  Lewis  Allday,  of  Texas,  to  be  Solic 
itor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

Lou  G&llegos.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Stella  Garcia  Guerra.  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  and 

Constance  Bastine  Harriman,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish  and 
Wildlife.  Department  of  the  Interior 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
conunitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Dixon,  Mr.  Durehbekger,  Mr 
SiMow,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr 
Kastcn,  Mr.  LocAR,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 


BuRoiCK.    Mr.    BoscHWiTZ    and    Mr 

Levin) 
S.    1350.   A  bill  to  promote  the  maritime 
trade  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Great    Lalies,    to   the   Committee   on   Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr   ROTH 
S    1351    A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  quizalofop-elhyl.  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 
S  1352  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr   BAUCUS  ( for  himself  and  Mr 
Simpson) 
S    1353    A  bill  to  enhance  drug  interdlc 
tion  in  rural  areas,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  PRYOR  i  for  himself  and  Mr 
Stevens): 
S.  1354  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  84  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  correct  certain  em 
ploymg  agency  errors  relating  to  the  Thrift 
Savtng.s  Plan,  remove  certain  restrictions  on 
investments  for  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Jeftords) 
S  1355.  A  bill  to  assist  private  industry  in 
establishing  a  uniform  residential  energy  ef 
ficiency  rating  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr  COATS 
S    1356.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  30  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  designate  certain 
solicitations    m    the    mails   as    nonmailable 
matter,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BOND: 
S    1357    A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of   1949  to  allow  producers  to  provide 
the    appropriate    county    committees    with 
actual  yields  for  the   1989  and  subsequent 
crop  years,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee   on   Agriculture,    Nutrition,   and 
Forestry 

By    Mr     RIEGLE    (for    himself,    Mr 
Dole.  Mr    Pryor,  Mr.   Harkin,  Mr 
MoYNiHAN,    Mr     Durenberger.    Mr 
Matsunaca.    Mr.    Rockefeller,    Mr 
Chafee.   Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.   Cranston, 
Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr.     Levin,     Mr 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Sasscr,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr    Dodd. 
Mr  Jeftords.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr   Exon, 
Mr.    Pressler,    Mr.    Lieberman,    Mr 
Ford.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  McConnell, 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S    1358   A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi 
ty  Act  to  take  into  account  monthly  earn 
ings  in  determining  the  amount  of  disability 
benefits  payable  to  a  recipient  of  disabled 
adult    child's    benefits    and    certain    other 
beneficiaries  and  to  provide  for  continued 
entitlement  to  disability  and  Medicare  bene- 
fits for  such  individuals,  and  for  other  pur 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Bryan); 
S.  1359.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Environ 
mental  Protection  Agency  to  relocate  cer- 
tain laboratory  facilities  from  the  Universi 
ty  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas,  and  for  other  pur 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
tmd  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr 
CHArEX.   Mr.   Burdick.   Mr.    Baucus. 


Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Sar 
BANES.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Lautenbero.  Ms.  Mikul 
SKI.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Jef 
roRDS.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr. 
Matsunaca.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Lieberman, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Lucar.  Mr.  Robb. 
Mr  Wilson,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr 
Burns.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
calendar  year  1992  as  the  Year  of  Clean 
Water",  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr  LOTT 

S  Res  155  Resolution  to  establish  a  tem 
porary  special  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  oversight  and  guidance  with  respect 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Dixon.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 

Simon.      Mr.      D'Amato.      Mr. 

Kohl,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Lugar, 

Mr.   Coats,   Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 

Boschwitz,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  1350.  A  bill  to  promote  the  mari- 
time trade  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

great  lakes  maritime  trade  act  of  1889 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  in  association  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
Great  Lakes  States  on  behalf  of  the 
important  maritime  trade  of  our 
region.  Cosponsors  are  Senators 
Dixon,  Durenberger,  Simon, 

D'Amato.  Kohl,  Kasten,  Lugar, 
Coats,  Burdick,  Boschwitz,  and 
Levin. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Mr.  President,  of  our  people,  and  of 
our  contribution  as  an  agricultural 
and  industrial  heartland  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  is  titled  the  "Great  Lakes 
Maritime  Trade  Act  of  1989."  and  it  is 
directed  to  our  maritime  system  which 
is  essential  to  the  economic  vitality  of 
our  area.  And  becatise  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  region  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  we  believe  the  bill  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  as  well. 

Our  maritime  transportation  is 
unique   in   the   midwest:   it   links  not 
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only  major  commercial  areas  within 
our  coimtry,  and  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  our  biggest  trading  part- 
ner, but  it  also— through  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway— ties  the  world's  great- 
est fresh-water  system  with  the  ocean- 
ic routes  to  other  continents.  We  need 
our  maritime  trade  capability  to  be 
strong  and  competitive.  This  bill  works 
toward  that  objective  in  several  ways. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  also  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  have  widespread 
support  throughout  the  Great  Lakes 
region  from  those  interested  in  pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  our  maritime 
trade.  A  companion  bill  in  the  other 
body  already  has  attracted  more  than 
30  sponsors,  including  a  number  of 
Members  from  other  parts  of  the 
country— not  just  Great  Lakes  Mem- 
bers. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  bill: 

First,  title  I  of  the  bill  is  intended  to 
encourage  bringing  regular  ocean- 
going American  flag  cargo  ship  service 
to  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Un- 
fortunately in  recent  years,  visits  of 
U.S.-flag  vessels  in  international  trade 
to  the  Great  Lakes  have  declined  dra- 
matically. Most  of  our  exports  are  car- 
ried in  foreign  ships. 

One  reason  is  that  under  present 
law.  ships  built  abroad  which  are 
newly  brought  under  the  U.S.-flag 
must  wait  3  years  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  carry  U.S.  Government  pref- 
erence cargoes  such  as  Public  Law  480 
Food  for  Peace  agricultural  exports. 
This  3-years  wait  rule  deters  investors 
from  putting  money  into  modem,  re- 
flagged  ships  which  would  be  economi- 
cally viable  for  Great  Lakes  service. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  would  encourage 
American  flag  service  to  the  Great 
Lakes  by  removing  the  3-year  waiting 
rule  for  reflagged  vessels  serving  us. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bill  keeps  U.S. 
shipyard  interests  in  mind  by  requir- 
ing that  the  reconditioning,  repair, 
and  maintenance  work  on  these  Amer- 
ican Great  Lakes  vessels  shall  be  done 
in  the  United  States.  And  these  ships 
of  course  would  be  manned  by  Ameri- 
can crews,  adding  to  our  sea-going  as 
well  as  onshore  employment. 

Title  II  of  the  measure  contains  sev- 
eral provisions  to  maintain  and  assist 
in  the  viability  of  the  Great  Lakes/St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  trade  and  transpor- 
tation system.  To  describe  them  in 
their  order  in  the  bill: 

Section  201  provides  for  extension  of 
the  so-called  Great  Lakes  set-aside, 
which  under  current  law  is  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The  set- 
aside,  which  earmarks  for  the  Great 
Lakes  a  historically  based  share  of 
Public  Law  480  title  II  agricultural 
shipments,  originally  was  included  in 
the  1985  Food  Security  Act  as  part  of 
the  compromise  under  which  cargo 
preference  on  these  shipments  was 
raised  from  50  to  75  percent. 


The  reason  for  the  set-aside— 
amounting  to  about  4  percent  of  the 
Public  Law  480  shipments  nation- 
wide—was to  reduce  the  injury  to 
Great  Lakes  exports  caused  by  the 
cargo  preference  increase,  in  view  of 
our  lack  of  U.S.  flag  service.  The  in- 
creased 75  percent  cargo  preference 
rate  is  still  in  effect  indefinitely. 
Therefore,  this  bill  seeks  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  of  the  1985  farm  bill  by 
retaining  the  Great  Lakes  set-aside 
and  not  letting  it  die  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Section  202  addresses  the  project  for 
a  second  lock  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie. 
This  vital  passageway  connects  Lake 
Superior  with  the  rest  of  the  system. 
It  is  the  conduit  for  large  amounts  of 
cargo  such  as  export  grain  and  the 
ores  needed  for  U.S.  steel  mills. 

The  facilities  at  the  Soo  are  aging 
and  a  replacement  lock  has  been  de- 
layed pending  an  agreement  on  cost- 
sharing.  The  bill  does  not  deal  with 
the  cost-sharing  question,  which  is 
being  worked  on  separately  by  the  in- 
terested parties,  but  it  does  extend  the 
current  authorization  period  of  the 
project  until  1993  and  it  directs  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  go  ahead 
with  preliminary  work. 

Section  203  calls  for  United  States 
initiation  of  discussions  with  Canada 
on  elimination  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
tolls.  The  Seaway  is  a  binational 
system,  with  more  of  the  locks  going 
through  Canadian  territory  than 
American. 

On  the  American  side,  we  provide  re- 
bates to  the  users  of  the  locks.  But  the 
Candian  Government  still  collects  its 
tolls  and  keeps  them. 

It  would  be  beneficial  for  both 
American  and  Canadian  shipping,  and 
for  other  shipping  and  the  seaway 
trade  generally,  if  the  Canadians  were 
to  adopt  a  toll  policy  similar  to  ours. 
The  bill  calls  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  initiate  discussions  with  the  Canadi- 
an Government  on  this  matter. 

Lasty  there  is  a  sense-of-Congress 
provision  recognizing  the  importance 
of  adequate  icebreaking  capability  for 
the  Great  Lakes  so  that  the  voyages 
will  not  t)e  disrupted  either  early  or 
late  in  the  season  due  to  unseasonal 
icing.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Mackinaw,  currently  assigned  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  or  an  equivalent  ice- 
breaker is  needed  for  the  task,  as  the 
bill  states.  While  this  provision  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  holding 
the  line  on  existing  ice-breaking  capa- 
bility, it  does  not  seek  to  expand  the 
shipping  season  or  to  expand  ice- 
breaking  capability.  The  actual  fund- 
ing for  the  icebreaker  maintenance 
and  repair  is  carried  in  separate  appro- 
priations legislation  and  is  not  a  cost 
item  here.  Nor  is  the  bill  a  budget 
breaker  in  any  other  respect.  There  is 
no  money  required  other  than  that 
which  has  already  been  authorized. 


In  sum,  this  is  a  bill  with  broad  sup- 
port and  one  which  seeks  to  support 
and  promote  maritime  trade  which  is 
important  to  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
We  believe  this  is  in  the  interest  of  not 
only  our  section  of  our  Nation  but  to 
the  whole  Nation  as  well.  We  look  for- 
ward to  its  future  consideration  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S,  1350 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Great  Lakes 
Maritime  Trade  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  Z.  FINDINGS  AND  POLICY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Because  approximately  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  lives  in 
States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes,  because 
approximately  one-half  of  the  manufactur- 
ing capacity  of  the  United  States  is  located 
in  those  States,  because  the  Great  Lakes 
region  is  an  integral  component  of  the  mid- 
west agricultural  heartland,  and  for  other 
reasons,  maintaining  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  is  in  the 
economic  and  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  A  strong  maritime  trade  capability  is 
important  to  the  economy  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  foster  a  strong  and 
competitive  maritime  trade  capability  for 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  including  by  resum- 
ing regular  ocean-going  United  States-flag 
vessel  service  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

TITLE  I— ELIGIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  RE- 
FLAGGED  VESSELS  IN  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
TO  CARRY  PREFERENCE  CARGOES 

SEC.  101.  EXEMPTION  OF  AMERICAN  GREAT  LAKES 
VESSELS  FROM  RESTKICTION  ON  CAR- 
RIAGE OF  PREFERENCE  CARGOES. 

(a)  Exemption  From  Resthictiow.— The 
restriction  described  in  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  American  Great  Lakes 
vessel. 

(b)  RESTRicrrioN  DEscntuED.— The  restric- 
tion referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  the  re- 
striction in  section  901(bKl)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936  (46  UjS.C.  App. 
1241(b<l)),  that  a  vessel  which  is— 

<  1 )  built  outside  the  United  States; 

(2)  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States:  or 

(3)  documented  under  any  foreign  regis- 
try; 

shall  not  be  a  privately  owned  United 
States-flag  vessel  under  that  section  until 
the  vessel  is  documented  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

SEC.  102.  designation  OF  AMERICAN  GREAT 
LAKES  VESSELS. 

(a)  In  General.- The  Secretary  shall  des- 
ignate a  vessel  to  be  an  American  Great 
Lakes  vessel  for  purposes  of  this  title  if — 

(IX A)  the  vessel  is  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
vessel— 

(i)  meets  appropriate  safety  Fequlrements; 
and 
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(11)  win  be  documented  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  end  of  the  first  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping season  during  which  the  vessel  is  an 
American  Great  Lakes  vessel: 

(2)  the  Secretary  receives  an  application 
for  such  designation  submitted  in  swx-ord- 
ance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre 
tary  under  subsection  (d):  and 

(3)  the  owner  of  the  vessel  enters  into  an 
agreement  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  Construction  and  Purchase  Agree 
MKNT.— As  a  condition  of  designating  a  vessel 
as  an  American  Great  Lakes  vessel  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  require  the 
person  who  will  be  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
at  the  time  of  that  designation  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  which  pro- 
vides that— 

(1)  all    repair,   maintenance,   recondition 
ing.  and  other  construction— 

(A)  required  to  be  performed  on  the  vessel 
for  it  to  qualify  for  such  designation:  and 

(B)  performed  on  the  vessel  during  the 
period  of  that  designation: 

shall  be  performed  in  the  United  States, 
except  emergency  repairs  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  vessel  to  sail  safely  from 
a  port  outside  of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
vessel  is  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  shall  have,  during  the  120-day  period 
following  the  date  of  any  revocation  or  ter- 
mination of  such  designation  under  section 
104.  an  exclusive  right  to  purchase  the 
vessel  for  a  price  equal  to— 

(A)  the  approximate  world  market  value 
of  the  vessel:  or 

(B)  the  cost  of  the  vessel  to  the  owner  less 
an  amount  representing  reasonable  depre 
ciation  of  the  vessel; 

whichever  is  greater. 

(c)  Certain  Foreign  Registry  and  Sale 
Not  Prohibited.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  law.  If  the  United  States  does  not  pur 
chase  a  vessel  in  accordance  with  Its  right  of 
purchase  under  a  construction  and  purchase 
agreement  under  subsection  (b).  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  shall  not  be  prohibited  from 

(1)  transferring  the  vessel  to  a  foreign  reg 
istry:  or 

(2)  selling  the  vessel  to  a  person  who  is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Issuance  or  Regulations.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact 
ment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  establishing  requirements  for 
submission  of  applications  for  designation 
of  vessels  as  American  Great  Lakes  vessels 
under  this  section. 

SEC   143.  restrictions  ON  OPERATIONS  OK  AIMER 
■CAN  GREAT  LAKES  VESSELS 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
an  American  Great  Lakes  vessel  shall  not  be 
used  to  engage  in  trade— 

(1)  from  a  port  in  the  United  States  that 
is  not  located  on  the  Great  Lakes: 

(2)  between  ports  tn  the  United  States:  or 

(3)  between  Great  Lakes  ports  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Lakes  ports  in 
Canada. 

(b)  Oft-Season  Carriage  Exception.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
an  American  Great  Lakes  vessel  may  be 
used  to  engage  in  trade  otherwise  prohibit- 
ed by  subsection  (aMl)  for  not  more  than  90 
days  during  any  12-month  period. 

(2)  LmrTATTON.— An  American  Great 
Lakes  vessel  shall  not  be  used  during  the 
Great  Lakes  shipping  season  to  engage  in 
trade  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 


se(    im  rev(h  ation  am)  ter.minati()n  of  des- 
i<;nation 

(ai  Revocation.— The  Secretary  shall 
revoke  the  designation  of  a  vessel  as  an 
American  Great  Lakes  vessel  immediately 
upon  determining  that— 

( 1 )  the  vessel  does  not  meet  a  requirement 
for  such  designation: 

(2)  the  vessel  has  been  operated  In  viola- 
tion of  this  title:  or 

i3i  the  owner  of  the  vessel  has  violated  a 
construction  and  purchase  agreement  under 
section  102(b). 

lb)  Termination —The  designation  of  a 
vessel  as  an  American  Great  Lakes  vessel 
under  this  title  shall  terminate— 

(1)3  years  after  the  date  of  that  designa- 
tion: or 

(2i  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  request- 
ed by  the  owner  of  the  vessel. 

SKt     104.  DEFINITIONS 

In  this  title 

111  Great  lakes -The  term  Great 
Lakes"  means  Lake  Superior;  Lake  Michi- 
gan; Lake  Huron.  Lake  Erie;  Lake  Ontario: 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River  west  of  Saint 
Regis.  New  York;  and  their  connecting  and 
tributary  waters. 

(2)  Great  lakes  shipping  season— The 
term  Great  Lakes  shipping  season"  means 
the  period  of  each  year  during  which  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  is  open  for  naviga 
tlon  by  vessels,  as  declared  by  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
created  by  the  Act  of  May  13.  1954  i33 
U.SC  981  et  .seq  ) 

(3 1  American  great  lakes  vessel. —The 
term  American  Great  Lakes  vessel"  means 
a  vessel  which  is  so  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  section  102. 

i4i  Secretary  -The  term  Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(5)  United  states.— The  term  United 
States"  means  the  50  States. 

TITI.K  II— <;rk.*t  lakks  maritimk 
passa(;e  enha.ncements 

SE(      iill     EXTENSION    OF    (;REAT    LAKES    HI  BI.IC 
LAW  »«<)  SET  ASIDE. 

Section  901b(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  App. 
1241fic)(2><B)i  is  amended  by  striking  cal- 
endar years  1986.  1987.  1988.  and  1989  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  each  calendar 
year" 

SE(     i»l    PROJECT  FOR  SEdIND  L«H  K   AT  SAILT 
SAINTE  MARIE.  MK'HKiAN 

lai  Initiation  or  Design.  Planning,  and 
Engineering— Notwithstanding  any  re- 
quirement of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986  (33  U.S.C.  2201  el  seq  ) 
that  a  cost  sharing  agreement  be  entered 
into  before  design,  planning,  and  engineer- 
ing may  be  Initiated  for  a  water  resources 
project  authorized  by  that  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  initiate  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  shall  complete  not 
later  than  5  years  after  that  date  of  enact- 
ment, design,  planning,  and  engineering  of 
the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  lock  project. 

.(b)  Extension  or  Authorization  of 
Project— Notwithstanding  .section  1001  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986  (33  use  579a).  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie  lock  project  is  hereby  modified  by  ex- 
tending the  period  during  which  that 
project  is  authorized  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1993. 

(c)  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Lock  Project  De- 
fined.-In  this  section  the  term  "Sault 
Sainte  Marie  lock  project"  means  the 
project  for  construction  of  a  second  lock  at 
Sault  Sainte  Marie.  Michigan,  authorized  by 


section  1149  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1986  (I»ublic  Law  99-662). 

SEC  20.1  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  ELIMINATION  OF 
GREAT  LAKES  AND  SAINT  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY  TOLLS. 

(a)  Secretary  or  State  To  Initiate  Nego- 
tiations.—The  Secretary  of  State  shall  ini- 
tiate discussions  with  the  Government  of 
Canada  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  with 
the  objective  of  eliminating  all  tolls  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

(b)  Report —The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  1,  1990— 

(1)  describing  attempts  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  initiate  discussions  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  any  results  of  those  dis- 
cussions: and 

(2)  recommending  what  further  action 
should  be  taken  to  urge  the  Goverrunent  of 
Canada  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
in  eliminating  tolls  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway. 

SE(   204  (;reat  lakes  icebreaki.nc;  capability 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  adequate  ice- 
breaking  capability  In  the  Great  Lakes  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  maritime  com- 
merce In  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

(2)  More  than  175.000.000  tons  of  cargo 
moved  through  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
in  domestic  and  foreign  trade  during  1988, 
including  raw  materials  for  United  States 
factories,  agricultural  exports,  and  manu- 
factured goods. 

(3)  Such  commerce  is  significant  for  the 
United  States  peacetime  economy  and  for 
maintaining  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine  to  support  the  na- 
tional defense. 

(4)  Adequate  Icebreaking  capability  is  re- 
quired for  international  shipping  in  the 
Great  Lakes-Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  system. 

(5)  Because  shipping  schedules  usually 
must  be  set  well  in  advance,  persons  en- 
gaged in  International  shipping  require  as- 
surance that  voyages  can  be  completed  in 
the  Great  Lakes  without  undue  delays,  in- 
cluding delays  from  unseasonal  icing. 

(b)  Sense  or  Congress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  funding  for  icebreaking  capability  in 
the  Great  Lakes  should  be  maintained  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  ensure  passage  for  domes- 
tic and  international  shipping  under  any 
conditions  which  may  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  occur  during  the  Great  Lakes  shipping 
season;  and 

(2)  to  accomplish  this  purpose  it  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  In  the  Great  Lakes  an  ice- 
breaking vessel  with  horsepower  and  beam 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Mackinaw. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Maritime  Trade  Act  of 
1989.  I  would  like  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio,  Sena- 
tor Glenn,  for  his  leadership  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  is  so  vital  to 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

The  Great  Lakes/seaway  system 
commenced  operations  in  1959,  typing 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  heart- 
land of  the  United  States  to  interna- 
tional commerce.  This  system  has 
been  trumpeted  as  the  Nation's  fourth 
seacoast. 
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Last  year,  the  seaway  ended  its  30th 
operating  season  with  a  cumulative 
tonnage  of  1,238,912,000  tons.  In  1988. 
approximately  3,100  commercial  ves- 
sels traveled  through  the  U.S.  seaway 
locks.  The  cargo  that  is  shipped  over 
the  Great  Lakes  is  astounding.  Last 
year  alone.  Great  Lakes  ships  carried 
approximately  67.9  million  tons  of 
iron  ore.  40.5  million  tons  of  coal,  and 
5.3  million  tons  of  grain. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
bolster  Great  Lakes  maritime  com- 
merce, and  increase  the  number  of  ves- 
sels in  our  merchant  marine  fleet.  The 
maritime  industry  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  important  in  that  it  ties  commercial 
centers  within  the  United  States  to 
each  other,  to  Canada,  and  to  ports  all 
over  the  world. 

Among  other  issues,  the  Great  Lakes 
Maritime  Trade  Act  directs  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  proceed  with 
preparatory  work  for  the  replacement 
lock  needed  at  the  Soo  Locks,  includes 
an  inducement  to  bring  newly  re- 
flagged  U.S.  ocean-going  cargo  ships 
into  service  on  the  Great  Lakes,  con- 
tinues the  Great  Lakes  set-aside  for 
Public  Law  480.  title  II  agricultural  ex- 
ports, and  calls  for  negotiations  with 
Canada  on  elimination  of  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  tolls. 

This  legislation  is  im[>ortant  to  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  which  stand  to  ben- 
efit from  the  needed  changes  con- 
tained in  the  act.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1351.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  quizalofop-ethyl;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
suspending  the  duty  on  quizalopop-ethyl 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  S.  1351  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  quizalofop-ethyl. 
This  chemical  is  the  active  ingredient 
used  by  one  of  my  constituents  to  for- 
mulate an  Important  weed  control 
product.  Other  companies  that  make 
products  to  serve  this  market  already 
enjoy  similar  duty  free  treatment  on 
imports  of  their  raw  materials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1351 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  aasembUd, 

section  1.  quizalofop-ethyu 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  3007)  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  head- 
ing: 
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SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By    Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  1353.  A  bill  to  enhance  drug  inter- 
diction in  rural  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

RURAL  drug  initiative  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  rural  drug  initi- 
ative to  improve  Federal  drug  interdic- 
tion efforts  in  rural  areas.  In  the  past 
years  less  populated  areas  were  able  to 
avoid  many  of  the  problems  associated 
with  big  cities.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  is  catching  up 
with  us  in  rural  areas. 

Here  are  some  alarming  facts  con- 
cerning drug  use  in  Montana:  In  1986 
an  ounce  of  cocaine  in  Billings,  MT, 
cost  approximately  $2,600.  Today  the 
price  is  down  to  $900.  As  the  laws  of 
economics  tell  us,  as  price  decreases, 
supply  increases. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
cocaine  arrests  in  Montana  have  in- 
creased 100  percent  in  the  last  5  years. 
Members  of  the  Los  Angeles  street 
gang,  the  Crips,  have  been  arrested  in 
Billings  on  drug  charges. 

Methamphetamine,  a  highly  addict- 
ive speed  derivative,  is  growing  in  pop- 
ularity and  may  pose  as  big  a  problem 
as  crack. 

Rural  areas  are  especially  conducive 
to  methamphetamine  production. 
Montana  law  enforcement  authorities 
have  shut  down  12  methamphetamine 
labs  in  the  State  during  the  past  few 
years.  That  is  compared  with  five  labs 
shut  down  in  the  entire  decade  of  the 
1970's. 

A  runaway  shelter  in  Billings,  MT. 
estimates  that  90  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren it  serves  are  substance  abusers. 
The  average  age  of  runaways  is  14 
years.  A  recent  poll  conducted  by  Yel- 
lowstone Coimty  revealed  that  sixth 
graders  had  access  to  crack,  and  a 
small  percentage  of  them  had  used 
crack  within  30  days  of  the  survey. 

The  point  is  not  to  paint  a  picture  of 
Montana  as  a  haven  for  drug  dealers 
and  users:  instead,  it  is  to  let  the 
Senate  know  that  rural  areas  are  not 
immune  to  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse,  and  that  we  should  receive  ade- 
quate resources  for  our  needs. 


In  many  ways  rural  areas  experience 
problems  similar  to  their  urban  coun- 
terparts. Drug  arrests  are  increasing  at 
unprecedented  rates.  Students  are  ex- 
posed to  drugs  at  younger  ages,  and 
dealers  are  becoming  more  blatant  and 
more  violent  in  their  trade.  But  rural 
areas  face  unique  problems  as  well. 
Small  towns  with  historically  low- 
crime  rates  are  sometimes  unprepared 
for  the  introduction  of  drug-related 
crimes. 

The  sudden  need  for  additional  law 
enforcement  agents  can  place  a  great 
burden  on  city  and  county  budgets. 
And  the  production  of  methamphet- 
amine. commonly  refered  to  as  crank, 
poses  another  problem. 

The  production  of  methamphet- 
amine. commonly  referred  to  as  crank, 
poses  another  problem.  Crank  produc- 
ers like  to  find  secluded  areas  to  set  up 
their  labs.  They  know  they  can  avoid 
detection  easier  in  rural  areas  with 
fewer  neighbors  around  than  in  cities. 

Rural  law  enforcement  agents  gener- 
ally must  cover  more  ground  than 
agents  in  cities.  Montana,  for  example, 
encompasses  over  145,000  square 
miles.  The  distance  from  Washington, 
DC,  to  the  State  of  Maine  is  less  than 
the  distance  between  Ekalaka,  MT, 
and  Eureka,  MT.  Montana's  Canadian 
border  is  over  500  miles  long.  We 
border  four  States. 

Despite  these  distances,  Montana 
has  only  three  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration agents. 

This  does  not  look  like  a  Federal 
commitment  to  ending  the  war  on 
drugs  to  me.  Rather  it  looks  like  an 
at>dication. 

The  Federal  grant  formula  con- 
tained in  last  year's  drug  bill  also  does 
not  recognize  the  drug  enforcement 
problems  caused  by  geography.  Mon- 
tana receives  funding  similar  to  other 
States  with  similar  population,  but 
many  of  these  States  are  a  fraction  of 
the  size  of  my  home  State  of  Montana. 

That  is  why  my  bill  contains  a  rural 
State  set  aside  to  help  make  up  for  the 
distances  we  need  to  cover.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  the  hiring  of  30  new 
agents  to  be  assigned  to  rural  areas. 

In  addition,  my  bill  also  requires  Di- 
rector William  Bennett  to  designate 
someone  in  his  office  to  coordinate 
Interdiction  efforts  in  rural  areas. 
That  way,  our  needs  will  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  Federal  drug  Interdiction 
policymaking  effort. 

My  bill  also  allows  States  to  make 
the  most  of  resources  they  already 
have. 

The  rural  drug  initiative  would  set 
up  a  five-State  pilot  program  for  high- 
way patrol  units  that  develop  plans  to 
coordinate  their  work  with  Sti&te  and 
local  drug  interdiction  efforts. 

It  would  also  require  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Academy 
in  Georgia  to  develop  special  training 
for  rural  drug  interdiction  efforts. 
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The  Federal  war  on  drugs  must  be 
fought  everjrwhere  in  the  country. 
That  means  the  Government  must 
recognize  there  are  battles  In  all  our 
States,  not  Just  the  ones  with  big 
cities. 

Montana  law  enforcement  officers 
and  their  counterparts  in  other  less- 
populated  States  currently  are  bearing 
more  than  their  share  of  the  work  and 
the  cost  of  drug  interdiction.  My  bill 
would  help  even  things  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  1 
might  speak  for  a  moment  on  the  bill 
Senator  Baocus  has  introduced.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of 
that  measure.  I  think  it  is  excellent 
legislation,  and  particularly  urge  my 
colleagues  from  Montana,  Wyoming. 
and  other  Western  States  to  look  at  it 
very  carefully. 

Indeed,  drug  traffic  and  drug  abuse 
are  pervasive  national  problems  which 
affect  rural  communities  as  well  as 
urban  areas. 

However,  the  existing  drug  interdic- 
tion funds  do  not  recognize  the  re- 
source needs  of  the  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 

In  rural  areas  like  Wyoming  and 
Montana,  law  enforcement  officials 
must  often  cover  huge  expanses  of  ter 
ritory.  They  patrol  even  the  unpopu- 
lated areas  in  search  of  drug  manufac- 
turing labs— many  of  which  have  now 
moved  inland  from  the  western  sea- 
board. They  also  have  to  cover  miles 
of  highway  that  serve  as  a  transconti- 
nental pipeline  for  hundreds  of  mil 
lions  of  dollars  of  illegal  narcotics. 

Without  the  significant  resources 
available  to  large  metropolitan  areas, 
rural  drug  enforcement  activities  fall 
to  the  highway  patrolman,  rather 
than  to  the  special  narcotics  policing 
unit. 

Under  the  current  appropriations 
formula,  most  drug  interdiction  re- 
sources are  absorbed  by  the  eastern 
and  western  seaboards.  The  drug  prob- 
lems in  urban  areas  are  much  more 
acute  and  high-profile  than  they  are 
in  States  like  Wyoming.  However,  as 
the  law  cracks  down  on  producers  and 
distributors  on  the  coasts,  more  and 
more  of  these  crass  and  greedy  bums 
are  moving  inland,  and  our  drug  prob- 
lems are  growing  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  recognizes  fi- 
nally that  drugs  are  as  real  a  problem 
in  the  Big  Sky  country  of  Montana, 
and  in  wonderful  Wyoming  as  they  are 
in  the  inner  cities.  Without  focused 
interdiction  efforts  in  those  areas,  we 
just  cannot  win  the  national  war  on 
drugs. 

To  illustrate— and  this  is  rather  re- 
markable—the Wyoming  Highway 
Patrol  recently  stopped  a  car  with 
California  plates  on  a  legitimate  traf- 
fic violation  only  to  discover  8 -'a 
pounds  of  cocaine  in  a  spare  tire.  A 


State  agent  then  accompanied  the  two 
men  to  their  destination  in  Wisconsin, 
where  he  delivered  a  dummy  package 
to  two  more  individuals.  As  it  turns 
out,  this  led  to  the  bust  up  of  one  of 
the  largest  cocaine  rings  in  Madison, 
WI.  Then  the  agent  followed  the  con- 
nections backward,  to  the  original  sup- 
plier in  Florida,  where  another  large 
ring  was  broken  and  all  involved  were 
tried  and  imprisoned. 

So  you  see.  the  ties  stretch  all  across 
this  country— Florida  to  California  to 
Madison,  via  Wyoming,  the  same  with 
Montana,  the  same  with  Idaho,  the 
same  with  Utah,  perhaps  even  with 
Colorado.  Seeing  the  occupant  of  the 
Chair.  I  thought  that  was  worthy  of 
note. 

The  people  who  deal  with  this 
doomsday  product  are  now  coming  to 
small,  rural  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  setting  up  shops.  There  was  a 
rental  house  in  Casper.  WY,  a  couple 
of  years  ago  where  they  were  really 
cranking  up  quite  a  batch,  and  the 
house  blew  up.  That  is  the  way  they 
found  them.  The  remarkable  materials 
that  they  were  concocting  in  their  al- 
chemy of  the  drug  world  simply  deto- 
nated or  exploded. 

These  are  not  uncommon  incidents. 
The  dealers  go  there  because  they 
think  rural  people  are  not  sophisticat- 
ed and  that  the  highway  patrol  cannot 
handle  it— but  we  have  some  pretty 
savvy  people  in  those  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Drug  enforcement  agencies  must  be 
trained  in  arrest  followup.  and  they 
must  have  the  resources  and  manpow- 
er to  do  so. 

The  legislation  would  at  least  give 
rural  communities  the  resources  they 
need  to  fight  the  good  fight  in  this  na- 
tional battle.  This  legislation  would 
set  an  appropriations  level  for  drug 
enforcement  activities  that  recognizes 
the  unique  needs  of  rural  areas.  Its 
training  provisions  would  help  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  authorities 
coordinate  their  efforts  with  highway 
patrol  units  to  stem  the  flow  of  drugs 
through  the  1-80  pipeline.  In  Wyo- 
ming, we  also  have  the  1-90  pipeline 
and  the  1-25  pipeline,  three  inter- 
states.  Most  importantly,  it  would  give 
each  of  the  15  rural  Western  States  an 
additional  2  DEA  agents  to  expand  the 
range  of  criminal  investigations  into 
drug  networks  and  to  trace  supply 
routes  and  distribution  centers  which 
are  becoming  a  very  unwelcome  part 
of  the  western  landscape. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
t)e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1353 
Be  It  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Drug 
Initiative  Act". 

SEC.  2.  COORDINATION  OF  RURAL  DRUG  POLICY. 

(a)  Designation  or  Official.— The  Direc- 
tor of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  (re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Director")  shall  designate 
an  official  in  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  to  act  as  the  Rural  Drug 
Policy  Coordinator. 

(b)  Duties  of  Rural  Drug  Policy  Coordi- 
nator.—The  Rural  Drug  Policy  Coordinator 
shall- 

(1)  examine  the  special  needs  of  rural 
areas  in  drug  interdiction; 

(2)  recommend  to  the  Director  policy  op- 
tions for  the  enhancement  of  drug  interdic- 
tion in  rural  areas: 

(3)  coordinate  the  drug  interdiction  ef- 
forts of  Federal  agencies  (including  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  National  Forest 
Service )  in  rural  areas:  and 

(4)  make  available  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  rural  areas  materials  pertinent 
to  drug  interdiction  in  rural  areas. 

SEC.  3.  SET-ASIDE  EOR  RURAL  AREAS. 

(a)  Modification  of  Formula  for  Allot- 
ments.—Subsection  (a)  of  section  506  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3756(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
remaining  after  setting  aside  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  reserved  to  carry  out  section 
511  of  this  title  shall  be  set  aside  for  section 
502  and  allocated  to  States  as  follows: 

(A)  $500,000  shall  be  allocated  to  each  of 
the  participating  States: 

(B)  $5,000,000  shall  be  allocated  to  and 
shared  equally  among  participating  States 
that  are  special  need  rural  areas  described 
in  paragraph  (2):  and 

■(C)  of  the  total  funds  remaining  after 
the  allocation  under  paragraph  (1),  there 
shall  be  allocated  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  remaining  funds  described  in  this  para- 
graph as  the  population  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  all  the  States." 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  special  need  rural  area'  means  a 
State  that— 

"(A)  has  a  population  density  of  40  or 
fewer  persons  per  square  mile;  and 

"(B)  has  experienced  a  rise  in  drug-related 
crime  over  the  preceding  5  years.". 

SE<'   4.  additional  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  AGENTS 
FOR  RURAL  AREAS. 

(a)  Additional  Agents.— The  Attorney 
General  shall  create  30  drug  enforcement 
agent  positions  within  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency  in  addition  to  those  author- 
ized prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Assignment  to  Rural  Areas.— The  30 
additional  agents  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  assigned  to  drug  Interdiction  activi- 
ties in  special  need  rural  areas,  their 
number  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
States  that  qualify  as  special  need  rural 
areas. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Afpropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $4,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  next  follows  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SE(  .  5  HIGHWAY  DRUG  INTERDICTION  PILOT  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Program.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
(referred  to  as  the  "Director")  shall  estab- 
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lish  a  1-year  highway  drug  interdiction  pro- 
gram in  which  a  grant  of  $500,000  shall  be 
made  to  each  of  S  special  need  rural  areas. 
(b)  Use  of  Graitt  Monies.— A  special  need 
rural  area  to  which  a  grant  is  made  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  use  the  grant 
monies  to— 

(1)  establish  in  the  State  police  force  re- 
sponsible for  Statewide  highway  patrol  a 
drug  liaison  office  whose  function  shall  t>e 
the  coordination  of  drug  interdiction  activi- 
ties by— 

(A)  State  and  local  police  forces  responsi- 
ble for  highway  patrol;  and 

(B)  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies; 

(2)  develop  a  plan  for  the  most  efficient 
use  of  State  and  local  police  forces  responsi- 
ble for  highway  patrol  in  drug  interdiction; 

(3)  provide  financial  support  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  plan  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(4)  evaluate  and  report  to  the  Director  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  uses  of  the  grant 
monies. 

SEC.  6.  DRUG  INTERDICTION  TRAINING  FOR  RURAL 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  acting  through  the  Federal  Law 
E^nforcement  Training  Center,  shall  develop 
a  drug  interdiction  training  program  for  law 
enforcement  officers  in  rural  areas. 

(b)  Nature  of  Training.- The  training 
program  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude instruction  designed  to— 

(1)  familiarise  law  enforcement  officers 
with  drug-related  crime  especially  as  it 
tends  to  occur  in  rural  areas,  including  the 
production  of  methamphetamine  and  culti- 
vation of  marijuana;  and 

(2)  inform  law  enforcement  officers  con- 
cerning the  growth  of  organized  crime, 
gangs,  and  other  drug-related  criminal  ac- 
tivities. 

SEC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  the  term  "drug"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  the  term  "controlled  substance"  has  in 
section  102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6)); 

(2)  the  term  "rural  area"  means  a  State 
that  has  a  population  density  of  40  or  fewer 
persons  per  square  mile;  and 

(3)  the  term  "special  need  rural  area" 
means  a  rural  area  that  has  experienced  a 
rise  In  drug-related  crime  over  the  preceding 
5  years. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  1354.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  84 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  cor- 
rect certain  employing  agency  errors 
relating  to  the  thrift  savings  plan, 
remove  certain  restrictions  on  invest- 
ments from  the  thrift  savings  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

federal  RrTTRKMENT  THRIFT  BOARD 
IMPROVEMENTS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  Senator  Ted  Ste- 
vens, a  bill  to  aUow  Federal  agencies 
to  correct  their  errors  relating  to  the 
Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Plan  and  to  remove  certain  restriction 
on  the  way  in  which  Federal  Employ- 
ees Retirement  System  [FE31S]  money 
can  be  invested  in  the  Thrift  Savings 
Plan  [TSPl.  The  Thrift  Investment 
Board  and  the  Employee  Thrift  Advi- 


sory Council,  which  includes  repre- 
sentative of  organizations  representing 
Federal  and  Postal  employees,  for- 
warded this  legislation  to  the  Congress 
for  consideration. 

The  Thrift  Investment  Board  has  es- 
tablished a  process  by  which  an 
agency  can  correct  any  errors  it  makes 
in  contributing  to  the  Plan  on  behalf 
of  its  employees.  However,  in  response 
to  agenc'es'  requests  for  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral issued  a  decision  which  stated 
that  "there  is  no  statutory  basis  for 
agencies  to  pay  into  employee  TSP  ac- 
counts earnings  lost  due  to  agency's 
delay  in  making  contributions  to  those 
accounts."  This  means  that  an  em- 
ployee is  denied  the  earnings  on  the 
account  that  would  have  resulted  had 
the  agency  made  the  contribution  as  it 
should  have  been.  This  legislation 
simply  gives  the  agencies  the  statutory 
authority  to  make-up  any  lost  earn- 
ings due  to  agency  errors. 

The  bill  also  removes  the  statutory 
restrictions  on  FERS  participants'  in- 
vestments in  the  Common  Stock  Index 
Investment  Fund  EC  Fund]  and  the 
Fixed  Income  Investment  Fund  [F 
Fund].  The  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System  Act  of  1986  [FERSA] 
created  a  10-year  phase-in  period  for 
investments  into  the  C  and  F  Fimds. 
Beginning  in  1988,  each  year  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  of  new  employee  con- 
tributions can  be  invested  in  any  of 
the  thrift  funds.  For  the  first  5  years, 
employer  contributions  are  restricted 
to  the  Government  Securities  Invest- 
ment Fund  [G  Fund].  During  the 
second  5  years  of  the  10-year  period, 
restrictions  on  employer  contributions 
are  phased  out  in  a  similar  way.  By 
1997.  all  contributions  will  be  unre- 
stricted. 

The  current  restrictions  require  the 
Thrift  Savings  Plan  to  keep  track  of 
both  the  restricted  and  unrestricted 
contributions  and  earnings  in  each 
FERS  participant's  account.  This  in- 
creases the  cost  of  processing  informa- 
tion and  increases  the  complexity  of 
the  recordkeeping  system.  The  origi- 
nal intent  of  this  restriction  was  to 
avoid  sudden  budget  impacts.  Howev- 
er, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  treat  the  G  Fund  as  off-budget 
and,  therefore,  there  is  not  a  need  to 
protect  against  a  budget  impact.  The 
basis  for  the  restrictions  are  no  longer 
compelling  and  the  restrictions  should 
be  removed. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  co-spon- 
soring this  legislation  with  Senator 
Stevens,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Federal  Services  Sub- 
committee, and  I  hope  to  move  this 
legislation  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  after  my  statement  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1354 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  CORRECTION  OF  EMPLOYING  AGENCY 
ERRORS  RELATING  TO  THE  THRirT 
SAVINGS  PLAN. 

(a)  In  Gkhrral.— Chapter  84  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  8432  the  following  new  section: 

"S  M32a.  Correction  of  employiBg  agency  error* 

"(a)  The  Executive  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  which  employing 
agencies  shall  pay  to  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund  amounts  representing  lost  earnings  by 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  because  of  errors 
(including  errors  of  omission)  by  the  em- 
ploying agencies  relating  to  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Plan  described  under  this  subchapter. 
The  regulations  may  require  an  employing 
agency  to  reimburse  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund  for  costs  Incurred  by  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Fund  In  implementing  corrections  of 
employing  agency  errors. 

"(b)(1)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for  procedures  for  determining- 

"(A)  whether  an  employing  agency  error 
has  occurred; 

"(B)  which  agencies  are  responsible  for 
correcting  the  error,  and 

"(C)  the  manner  in  which  the  error  shall 
be  corrected. 

"(2)  The  Executive  Director  may  provide 
in  such  regulations  for  exceptions  from  the 
requirements  of  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  correction  of  an  error  is  not  adminis- 
tratively feasible.  Determinations  of  admin- 
istrative feasibility  shall  include  consider- 
ation of  the  costs  of  correcting  the  errors 
and  the  benefits  to  the  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  de- 
rived from  correcting  the  errors. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Executive  Director  determines 
are  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  regulations  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  provide  that  if— 

"(1)  an  employing  agency  error  causes 
delay  in  or  failure  of  contributions  (includ- 
ing any  employee  or  employer  contribu- 
tions) or  other  monies  to  be  invested  in  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund,  and  neither  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  nor  the  participant  had  the 
use  of  or  access  to  such  contributions  or 
other  monies  during  the  period  of  the  faU- 
ure  or  delay,  then  the  employing  agency 
shall  pay  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  (in  ad- 
dition to  any  amounts  It  is  otherwise  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund) 
an  amount  representing  lost  earnings  on 
such  contributions  or  other  monies; 

"(2)  an  emplojring  agency  error  causes  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund  to  invest  monies  In  the 
wrong  investment  fund,  then  the  employing 
agency  stiall  pay  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
an  amount  representing  lost  earnings: 

"(3)  an  employing  agency  error  causes 
delay  In  or  failure  of  employee  contribu- 
tions or  other  monies  (other  than  monies 
representing  repayment  of  a  loan  made 
under  section  8433(1))  to  be  invested  in  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund,  but  the  participant 
has  had  the  use  of  or  access  to  the  contribu- 
tions or  other  monies  which  should  have 
been  Invested  In  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund, 
then— 

"(A)  the  participant  may  elect  to  contril>- 
ute   from   current   pay  on   a  tax  deferred 
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basis.  In  addition  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  contributions  or  other  monies 
which  should  have  been  invested  in  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund,  an  amount  represent- 
ing lost  earnings  on  such  contributions  or 
other  monies: 

"(B)  if  the  participant  elects  to  make  con- 
tributions under  subparagraph  (A),  the  em- 
ploying agency  shall  pay  to  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Fund,  in  addition  to  any  employer 
matching  contributions  which  the  employ- 
ing agency  is  required  to  pay  under  section 
8432(cM2).  an  amount  representing  lost 
earnings  on  such  matching  contributions; 

••<C)  any  amounts  contributed  by  the  par 
ticipant  pursuant  to  an  election  made  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  t>e  exempt  from  tht> 
percentage  of  basic  pay  limitations  on  con 
trlbutions    to    the    Thrift    Savings     Fund 
under— 
•■(I)  section  8351(b)(2)  of  this  title. 
"(11)  section  8432(a)  of  this  title; 
■(111)  section  8440a  of  this  title  as  added  by 
section    401     of    the    Federal     Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Amendments  Act  of    1988 
(Public  Law  100-854):  and 

"(iv)  section  8440a  of  this  title  as  added  by 
section  7  of  the  Retirement  and  Survivors' 
Annuities  for  Bankruptcy  Judges  and  Mag 
istrates  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100  659 1 
and 

"(D)  the  participant  may  seek  relief  from 
the  employing  agency  under  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  if  such  participant— 

"(i)  is  not  receiving  pay  which  enables 
such  participant  to  contribute  to  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund; 

"(11)  ceases  receiving  such  pay  before  ail 
contributions  elected  under  subparagraph 
(A)  have  been  made;  or 

"(ill)  is  otherwise  unable  to  obtain  correc 
tion  under  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  Amounts  representing  lost  earnings 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  computed  in  a 
manner  established  by  the  Executive  Direc 
tor. 

"(eMl)  To  be  eligible  to  make  an  election 
under  subsection  (c)(3)(A)  the  participant 
shall    provide    notice    to    the    employing 
agency  of  the  error  and  that  such  parlici 
pant  is  seeking  correction- 

"(A)  within  1  year  of  the  date  on  which 
the  participant  first  knew  or  reasonably 
should  have  known  of  the  employing  agency 
error;  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  errors  occurring 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection, 
on  or  before  the  date  which  is  the  later  of 

"(l)  180  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection;  or 

"(11)  1  year  after  the  participant  first  knew 
or  reasonably  should  have  known  of  the  em 
ploying  agency  error. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  a  participant  may  not  make 
an  election  for  contributions  under  subsec 
tion  (CX3KA)  more  than  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  participant  is  provided 
written  notification  of  a  determination  that 
such  participant  may  make  such  an  election. 
"(f)  Any  amounts  required  to  be  paid  by 
an  employing  a<ency  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  or 
fund  available  to  the  employing  agency  for 
payment  of  salaries  of  the  participants 
office  or  establishment.  If  a  participant  in 
the  legislative  branch  is  paid  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  the  Clerk 
may  pay  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  correct  errors  relating 
to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  that  otherwise 
would  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  or 
fund  used  to  pay  the  participant. 


(g)  If  an  employing  agency  error  affect- 
ing the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  is  not  corrected 
under  this  section  or  If  an  agency  fails  to 
take  action  required  by  this  section,  the  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary  may  bring  a  civil 
action  to  recover  Thrift  Savings  Plan  t)ene- 
UXs  under  section  8477(e)(3)(C)(i)  against 
the  employing  agency,  naming  the  head  of 
the  agency  as  defendant.  A  participant  or 
beneficiary  shall,  prior  to  instituting  any 
action  under  this  subsection,  exhaust  any 
administrative  claims  procedures  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  Executive  Di- 
rector'.s  regulations  under  this  section.  " 

<b)  CoNPORMiNC  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  84  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  8432  the  follow- 
int? 

8432a.    Correction    of    employing    agency 
errors.". 

SK<  2  RKMOVAI.  OF  RKSTRKTION.X  ON  I.NVEST 
.ME-NTV  FROM  THK  THRIfT  SAVINGS 
KIM) 

Section  8438  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended" 

1 1  >  in  subsection  (c)  in  paragraph  di  by 
striking  out  Subject  to  sutjsection  (e).  the  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    The  ". 

'2i  in  subsection  'di  in  paragraph  (1)  by 
striking  out  and  not  subject  to  subsection 
lei'"; 

(3>  by  striking  out  subsection  le)  and  re- 
designating subsections  i(>.  (gi.  (hi.  and  <i) 
as  subsections  (ei.  <f»,  (g),  and  (h».  respec- 
tively. 

(4)  in  subsection  (g)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  1 3 1  of  this  section  > 

'Ai  in  paragraph  (li  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    sutxsection  (e)  of  this  section". 

(B»  in  paragraph  (2i  by  striking  out   "sub- 
section  ifi"    and    inserting    in   lieu    thereof 
subsection  lei". 

<C)  in  paragraph  i3i  by  striking  out  sub 
section  (f)i2i  of  thus  section"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  sutxsection  (e)(2)  of  this  sec 
tion"",  and 

(Di  in  paragraph  (6i  by  striking  out  "sub- 
.section  (ii  of  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  suljsection  (hi  of  this  section"; 
and 

'5i  in  subsection  (hi  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  i  3 1  of  this  section  i  - 

(Aim  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  sub- 
.section  (hi  of  this  section  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  subsection  (gl  of  this  section"; 
and 

(Bi  in  paragraph  (2i  by  striking  out  sub 
section  (fi  of  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    subsection  (ei  of  this  section". 

SKt    J  KKVKlTIVK  DATE.S 

(a)  Correction  op  Employing  Agency 
Errors. -The  amendments  made  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  — 

( 1 )  shall  be  effective— 

(A)  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  election 
period,  described  under  section  8432(bi  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(Bi  upon  such  earlier  date  that  the  Execu 
tive  Director  may  prescribe  in  regulations; 
and 

(2)  shall  apply  to  the  correction  of  errors 
affecting  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  since  the 
date  of  its  establishment,  except  to  the 
extent  an  exception  to  the  requirements  of 
section  8432a  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 
(as  added  by  section  1  of  this  Act)  is  made  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder. 


(b)  Removal  op  Restrictions  on  Invest- 
ments.—The  amendments  made  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective- 

( 1 )  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  election 
period,  described  under  section  8432(b)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  upon  such  earlier  date  as  the  Execu- 
tive Director  may  prescribe  in  regulations.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  1355.  A  bill  to  assist  private  indus- 
try in  establishing  a  uniform  residen- 
tial energy  efficiency  rating  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

residential  energy  efpiciency  ratings  act 
•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  with  my 
cosponsor.  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  to  encourage  the  na- 
tional adoption  of  a  uniform,  volun- 
tary, energy  efficiency  ratings  system 
for  existing  homes.  A  national  home 
energy  efficiency  ratings  system  will 
have  energy  conservation  benefits, 
expand  the  pool  of  affordable  housing 
and  have  a  positive  impact  on  the 
greenhouse  effect. 

My  concept  for  a  national  program 
is  based  on  the  successful  pilot  efforts 
of  energy  efficiency  ratings  systems  in 
Arkansas,  Vermont,  Alaska,  Mississip- 
pi and  Washington,  The  pilot  pro- 
grams are  operated  by  nonprofit  enti- 
ties and  were  developed  through  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  leaders, 
mortgage  insurers,  real  estate  profes- 
sionals, and  builders.  By  integrating 
energy  audits  into  the  housing  loan 
process  the  program  provides  impor- 
tant benefits  for  potential  home 
buyers  and  as  well  as  providing  incen- 
tives for  sellers  and  purchasers  to 
make  homes  more  energy  efficient. 

First,  the  programs  utilize  a  stand- 
ard energy  rating  system  which  looks 
at  a  number  of  features  in  the  home: 
insulation:  caulking  and  weatherstrip- 
ping;  solar  energy  use  or  potential;  and 
the  hot-water,  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems. Each  of  these  is  rated  for  effi- 
ciency on  a  1 -to- 100  point  scale;  then 
the  house  is  given  an  overall  energy 
efficiency  rating  on  a  l-to-5  star  scale, 
with  5  stars  meaning  high  efficiency. 
The  simple  star  rating  provides  a  easy 
way  for  buyers  to  compare  the  energy 
efficiency  of  similar  homes. 

Second,  the  analysis  supplies  an  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  energy  cost  of  a 
house.  The  difference  between  that 
cost  and  comparable  average  energy 
costs  for  the  area  translates  the 
homes  energy  efficiency  into  dollars 
saved  per  month.  That  figure  can  be 
used  to  justify  expanded  debt-to- 
income  and  debt-to-payment  ratios  for 
energy-efficient  homes,  under  the  ra- 
tionale that  purchasers  will  have  in- 
creased residual  income  from  their 
energy  cost  savings  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  loan.  For  example,  to  qualify 
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for  a  fixed-rate.  30-year  $108,000  mort- 
gage at  12  percent,  with  a  loan-to- 
value  ratio  of  90  percent,  a  would-be 
buyer  of  a  house  with  a  two-star 
rating  would  have  to  have  a  monthly 
gross  income  of  $4,949.  If  the  house's 
rating  were  five  stars,  that  would-be 
buyer  would  qualify  for  the  loan  with 
a  monthly  gross  income  of  $4,650. 

Finally,  the  analysis  provides  a  list 
of  energy  efficiency  improvements 
which  can  be  made  to  the  home  to  im- 
prove its  rating.  The  costs  of  these  im- 
provements can  be  incorporated  into 
the  buyer's  mortgage  and  make  the 
home  buyer  eligible  for  the  expanded 
qualifying  ratios. 

My  bill  does  not  address  the  concept 
of  the  energy  efficient  mortgage 
which  is  often  used  in  conjunction 
with  energy  ratings  systems.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  several  pro- 
grams available  from  mortgage  lenders 
which  permit  home  buyers  to  incorpo- 
rate the  cost  of  certain  energy  effi- 
ciency home  improvements  in  their 
mortgage.  However,  these  programs 
are  complicated  and  underutilized. 
The  Department  of  Energy  recently 
supported  a  study  to  identify  the  bar- 
riers that  have  limited  the  use  of  ex- 
isting energy  efficient  mortgage  pro- 
grams and  to  develop  guidelines  for  a 
Uniform  Energy  Efficient  Mortgage 
Program.  I  will  be  following  the  DOE 
process  closely  and  will  consider  intro- 
ducing legislation  on  energy  efficient 
mortgages  in  the  future  if  necessary. 

The  national  energy  efficiency  rat- 
ings system  established  by  my  bill  will 
be  an  important  impetus  for  improv- 
ing the  energy  efficiency  of  our  hous- 
ing stock.  The  key  to  the  success  of 
the  pilot  programs  in  Arkansas  and 
other  States  has  been  the  voluntary 
involvement  of  the  leading  and  hous- 
ing industry  groups  who  must  imple- 
ment the  the  programs  in  their  devel- 
opment. My  bill  would  retain  this  em- 
phasis on  voluntary  industry  involve- 
ment while  providing  Federal  support 
for  the  establishment  of  similar  pro- 
grams in  all  50  States. 

The  legislation  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  select  a  qualified 
residential  energy  ratings  organization 
to  develop  a  ratings  system  in  consul- 
tation with  participants  in  the  residen- 
tial shelter  industry,  energy  conserva- 
tion officials  and  others,  to  set  stand- 
ards for  State  energy  rating  organiza- 
tions, to  provide  training  and  technical 
assistance  and  to  maintain  a  national 
residential  energy  efficiency  data 
bank.  Federal  funds  would  be  author- 
ized to  support  these  efforts  for  4 
years,  after  which  time  the  organiza- 
tion is  intended  to  be  self -sufficient. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  Energy  efficient  homes  are 
more  affordable  for  home  buyers,  will 
enhance  our  energy  security  and  wiU 
be  beneficial  to  the  environment.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  an  article  entitled  "M.P.G. 


for  Houses:  the  Uphill  Battle  of 
Energy  Rated  Homes,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Spectrum  newspaper  in 
Little  Rock,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1355 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represertatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Residential 
Energy  Efficiency  Ratings  Act", 

SEC.  Z.  DEFINmONS, 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "cost-effective  residential 
energy  efficiency  improvements"  means  res- 
idential energy  efficiency  improvements 
that  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  month- 
ly cost  of  supplying  energy  to  a  residence  in 
an  amount  greater  than  the  increased 
amount  of  principal  and  interest  that  would 
be  required  to  be  paid  monthly  if  the 
amount  of  a  residential  mortgage  loan  were 
increased  to  cover  the  cost  of  installation: 

(2)  the  term  "residential  energy  efficiency 
rating  contractor"  means  the  qualified  resi- 
dential energy  efficiency  rating  organization 
with  which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  enters 
into  a  contract  pursuant  to  section  3: 

(3)  the  term  "residential  energy  efficiency 
improvements"  means  the  design,  manufac- 
ture, and  installation  of  features  in  a  resi- 
dence, including  structural  changes,  insula- 
tion, weatherproofing.  heating,  ventilating, 
and  air  conditioning  systems,  and  water 
heaters  and  other  major  appliances,  that 
have  the  potential  of  contributing  to  the  ef- 
ficient use  of  energy  in  or  a  reduction  in 
energy  loss  from  a  residence: 

(4)  the  term  "residential  building  indus- 
try" means  persons  engaged  in  the  design, 
construction,  marketing,  and  financing  (in- 
cluding secondary  financing)  of  residences 
and  residential  energy  efficiency  improve- 
ments, including  building  contractors,  archi- 
tects, appliance  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
realtors,  appraisers,  inspectors,  lenders,  par- 
ticipants in  the  secondary  mortgage  market, 
mortgage  insurers,  and  other  private  and 
Government  entities  that  engage  in  those 
activities  or  regulate,  promote,  or  otherwise 
participate  in  those  activities: 

(5)  the  term  "qualified  residential  energy 
efficiency  rating  organization"  means  a  cor- 
poration or  other  legal  entity  that— 

(A)  has  had  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  programs  for 
the  inspection  of  residences  for  the  pur- 
poses of — 

(i)  assessing  the  efficiency  with  which 
they  use  energy,  as  compared  with  other 
residences  in  the  same  locality: 

(il)  determining  the  monthly  cost  of  sup- 
plying a  residence's  energy  needs: 

(ill)  making  recommendations  for  cost-ef- 
fective residential  energy  efficiency  im- 
provements: and 

(iv)  reporting  the  results  of  such  inspec- 
tion to  residence  purchasers,  residence 
owners,  and  their  lenders: 

(B)  is  an  organization  whose  shareholders 
or  members  include  a  broad  representation 
of  the  residential  building  industry: 

(C)  is  an  organization  descrilied  in  section 
501(cK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(a)  of  the  Code:  and 

(D)  is  an  organization  capable  of  adminis- 
tering the  uniform  residential  energy  effi- 


ciency rating  system  described  in  section  3 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  3(a); 

(6)  the  term  "rating  system"  means  the 
uniform  residential  energy  efficiency  rating 
system  developed  by  the  residential  energy 
efficiency  rating  contractor  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a):  and 

(7)  the  term  "residence"  means  a  new  or 
existing  single-family  residence  (Including 
manufactured  housinjg),  multiple  family  res- 
idence, or  residential  unit  (such  as  a  condo- 
minium or  cooperative  imit)  in  a  multiple- 
family  residence  or  multiple-purpoae  build- 
ing that  contains  a  residential  unit. 

SEC.  3.  CONTRACT  WrTH  RESIDENHAL  ENERGY  EF- 
FICIENCY RATING  CONTRACTOR 

(a)  In  Genehal.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  E^iergy  shall  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  qualified  residential  energy  effi- 
ciency rating  organization  to  develop  a  uni- 
form residential  energy  efficiency  rating 
system  (as  described  in  subsection  (b)) 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  to  administer  the  system  (as 
described  in  suttsection  (c))  for  a  period  of  4 
years  following  the  date  of  contract. 

(b)  Rating  Methodoloct.— ( 1)  The  rating 
system  shall  include  a  methodology  which— 

(A)  provides  a  means  of  assessing  the 
energy  efficiency  of,  assigning  a  compara- 
tive energy  efficiency  rating  to,  and  estimat- 
ing the  monthly  cost  of  supplying  energy  to, 
a  residence: 

(B)  includes  an  inspection  and  assessment 
of  the  basic  structure  of  a  residence  (com- 
monly known  as  the  "building  envelope"), 
including  insulation,  weatherproofing  of 
doors  and  windows,  orientation  of  windows, 
and  air  infiltration  and  circulation,  and  of 
the  heating,  ventilating,  air  conditioning, 
and  water  heating  systems  of  a  residence: 

(C)  is  based  on  a  scale  that— 

(i)  accurately  reflects  the  energy  costs  as- 
sociated with  each  aspect  of  the  structure 
and  item  of  equipment  to  be  inspected:  and 

(ii)  is  normalized  for  comparative  pur- 
poses in  a  statistically  acceptable  manner; 
and 

(D)  is  adapted  for  both  manual  and  com- 
puter-aided application. 

(2)  The  rating  system  shall  prescribe,  in 
order  of  energy  efficiency  and  cost  effective- 
ness, residential  energy  efficiency  improve- 
ments that  may  be  recommended  to  im- 
prove the  energy  efficiency  of  a  residence. 

(3)  The  rating  system  shall  be  subject  to 
statistical  verification  for  accuracy. 

(4)  The  rating  system  shall  be  designed  to 
t>e  acceptable  to  financing  institutions,  in- 
cluding participants  in  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market.  In  developing  the  rating 
system,  the  residential  energy  efficiency 
rating  contractor  shall  consult  with  partici- 
pants in  the  residential  shelter  industry,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  the  National  Association  of  Residen- 
tial Builders: 

(B)  the  Mortgage  Bankers  of  America; 

(C)  the  Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of 
America; 

(D)  the  National  Association  of  Realtors; 

(E)  the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers; 

(F)  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Apprais- 
ers; 

(G)  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation; 

(H)  the  National  Association  of  Utility 
Regulatory  Commissioners; 

(I)  the  National  Association  of  State 
Energy  Officials: 
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(J)  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner, 

(K)  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

(L)  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

(M)  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Conserva- 
tion and  Renewable  Energy  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Energy:  and 

(N)  the  Association  of  State  Housing  Pi 
nance  Agencies. 

and  Invite  public  comments  through  notices 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  make 
the  services  of  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  Labo 
ratory  available  to  assist  the  residential 
energy  efficiency  rating  contractor  in  devel 
oping  the  rating  system  by  providing  data, 
technical  evaluations  and  other  analytical 
support. 

(c)  Administration  op  Rating  System. 
(1)  Tlie  residential  energy  efficiency  rating 
contractor  shall— 

(A)  develop   a   course   of   instruction    for 
training  residential  Inspectors,  realtors,  ap 
pralsers  and  loan  officers  in  the  use  of  the 
residential  energy  efficiency  rating  method 
ology; 

(B)  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
energy  offices  and  members  of  the  residen 
tial  building  industry,  set  standards  for  the 
licensing  of  State  and  locally  authorized  res 
idential  energy  efficiency  rating  organiza 
tions,  whose  function  will  Xx  the  training  of 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  pro 
flciency  among  residential  inspectors  in  the 
use  of  the  residential  energy  efficiency 
rating  methodology  developed  pursuant  to 
this  section: 

(C)  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local 
energy  offices  and  members  of  the  residen 
tial  building  industry  in  the  establishment 
of  residential  energy  efficiency  organiza 
tions: 

(D)  draft  proposed  amendments  of  and  ad- 
ditions to  regulations,  forms,  and  proce- 
dures to  be  recommended  for  adoption  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  administrative 
agencies  in  the  interest  of  the  uniform  im 
plementation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(E)  maintain  a  national  residential  energy 
efficiency  daU  bank  containing  the  results 
of  all  residential  energy  efficiency  rating  m 
spections  using  the  methodology  developed 
pursuant  to  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  information  on  energy  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  Nations  housing  stock,  and 

(P>  provide  periodic  consultation  to  State 
and  local  residential  energy  efficiency 
rating  organizations  and  residential  inspec- 
tors on  technical  matters  relating  to  the 
methodology  developed  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  on  other  matters  relating  to  the 
proper  management  and  operation  of  the 
residential  energy  efficiency  rating  system. 

<2)  In  order  to  provide  non-Federal  funds 
for  the  continued  administration  by  the 
contractor  of  a  uniform  residential  energy 
efficiency  rating  system,  the  contractor  may 
assess  fees  for  its  services,  at  levels  designed 
to  reflect  the  cost  of  the  service  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

(d)  AtJTHORITY  TO  EXTEND  CONTRACT. —The 

Secretary  may  extend  the  contract  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  2  years 
upon  finding  that  continued  Federal  sup- 
port is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

9EC  S.  AITHOMZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(8.000.000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 


[From  the  Spectrum.  July  6-19,  1988] 

M  P  G  roR  Houses:  The  Uphill  Battle  or 

Energy  Rated  Homes 

(  By  Jim  Nichols  i 

Ron  Hughes  knows  how  frustrating  it  can 

be  to  advocate  energy  conservation.  Not  too 

many     people     appear     concerned     about 

energy  issues  these  days,  and  the  perceived 

threat    of   dwindling   energy   resources   has 

largely  dissipated  into  apathy 

It  makes  it  difficult  to  get  the  message 
across,  "  said  Hughes,  the  youthful  looking 
executive  director  of  Energy  Rated  Homes 
of  America,  a  non-profit  organization  head- 
quartered in  Little  Rock's  downtown  Tech 
nology  Center 

The  message  Hughes  and  his  colleagues  at 
Energy  Rated  Homes  are  working  to  convey, 
to  American  home  buyers,  builders,  finan 
ciers.  and  governments,  is  that  making 
houses  more  energy-efficient  will  boost  a 
.sagging  housing  market  and  allow  more 
people  to  own  homes. 

The  means  to  that  end.  Hughes  believes. 
IS  a  standardized  method  Energy  Rated 
Homes  is  developing  to  quantitatively  rate 
the  energy  efficiency  of  houses  all  over  the 
country.  Today,  a  buyer  often  doesn't  dis- 
cover the  energy  costs  of  a  newly  purchased 
home  until  the  deal  is  closed  and  he  or  she 
has  moved  in  Unlike  automobiles,  there's 
no  sticker  on  the  window  clearly  estimating 
miles  per  gallon-  or.  in  the  case  of  a  house, 
monthly  utility  costs.  High  utility  bills  can 
push  the  cost  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  af- 
fordable home  right  out  of  reach.  In  other 
cases,  the  monthly  outlays  for  a  house  with 
a  higher  price  tag  may  actually  be  lower 
thain  a  comparable  cheaper  house  if  effi- 
cient energy  use  produces  utility  bills  small 
enough  to  offset  a  higher  mortgage  pay- 
ment. 

Hughes  and  other  advocates  claim  if 
ERH  s  program  is  implemented  nationwide. 
It  could  revolutionize  home  financing  and 
construction  The  potential  benefits  are 
many 

For  the  first  time,  a  buyer  would  be  able 
to  tell  immediately  which  of  two  homes 
under  consideration  would  he  more  effi- 
cient, and  thus  cheaper  to  operate. 

Lenders  and  real  estate  agents  would 
know  how  energy  costs  will  factor  into  a 
borrower's  monthly  expenses,  and  thus  be 
able  to  arrange  larger  monthly  mortgage 
payments  for  homes  with  lower  monthly 
energy  costs. 

Builders  would  be  rewarded  for  building 
more  efficient  homes,  since  those  homes 
would  presumably  l)e  easier  to  sell  than  in- 
efficient homes  of  comparable  price  and  lo- 
cation. 

Buyers  of  older,  inefficient  homes  would 
be  able  to  include,  as  part  of  their  mortgage, 
the  costs  of  upgrading  by  installing  insula 
tion.  storm  windows,  efficient  appliances 
and  other  energy-saving  features. 

'What  this  means  is  that  for  some  people, 
they  can  afford  a  more  expensive  home.  ' 
Hughes  says.  For  other  people,  especially 
first-time  buyers  or  those  with  a  low  down- 
payment.  It  means  they  can  afford  a  home, 
period." 

This  is  an  incredibly  ambitious  thing 
we're  trying  to  do.  with  enormous  social 
impact.  Just  look  at  what  miles-per  gallon 
ratings  did  for  cars  " 

The  concept  of  energy  ratings  has  been 
heralded  by  Governor  Bill  Clinton,  whom 
Hughes  credits  for  being  a  major  backer  in 
the  group's  quest  for  state  research  and  de- 
velopment funding.  Chances  are  fair  to 
good,  in  fact,  that  Congress  may  emphasize 
home  ratings  and  other  energy  issues  in  an 


upcoming  overhaul  of  federal  housing 
policy.  Senators  from  key  committees,  rep- 
resenting both  parties,  recently  joined  a 
Washington,  D.C.  think  tank  focusing  on 
energy  conservation  in  calling  for  just  such 
consideration  when  housing  policies  are  de- 
bated in  this  session  of  Congress.  Among 
the  options  under  consideration  is  a  federal 
mandate  that  would  require  each  state  to 
develop  a  home  energy-rating  system  that 
would  either  be  patterned  on  a  national 
model,  or  at  least  be  consistent  and  compati- 
ble with  that  of  the  other  states. 

Hughes  is  hoping  Energy  Rated  Homes 
method  will  become  the  standard.  To  date, 
the  system  is  under  development  or  has 
been  implemented  in  only  five  states:  Ar- 
kansas, 'Washington,  Vermont,  Alaska  and 
Mississippi.  Although  difficult  to  develop, 
the  home  rating  process  Itself  is  fairly 
simple,  and  can  be  completed  in  an  hour. 
The  rating  begins  with  an  Impartial,  trained 
party  such  as  a  real-estate  appraiser  exam 
ining  the  home,  using  a  rating  sheet  and 
awarding  points  according  to  a  standard 
scale  for  energy-saving  features.  Various  ap- 
pliances, including  heaters,  air  conditioners 
and  water  heaters  are  scored  for  efficiency. 
So  too  is  the  house's  inherent  ability  to 
keep  heat  out  during  the  summer  and  in 
during  the  winter,  known  as  its  envelope  ef- 
ficiency Extra  points  are  added  for  living 
space  heated  by  sunlight,  as  well  as  for 
added  features  such  as  insulated  windows, 
zoned  thermostat  controls,  weather  strip- 
ping, and  other  items. 

The  rater  then  adds  up  the  totals,  with 
weighted  values  assigned  to  each  category. 
Using  a  simple  formula  that  involves  noth- 
ing beyond  junior-high  math,  the  rater  cal- 
culates the  house's  energy  efficiency  rating 
on  a  scale  of  one  to  100,  based  on  how  the 
home's  present  level  of  efficiency  stacks  up 
to  its  ultimate  or  ideal  effiency.  The  rating 
numl)er  is  actually  a  percentage  of  a  given 
house's  ultimate— like  a  test  score  that 
judges  a  student  only  on  the  number  of 
questions  correctly  answered  instead  com- 
paring her  scores  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  By 
doing  so,  the  rating  takes  into  account  dif- 
ferences in  size,  shape  and  age  from  house 
to  house.  Thus,  a  house  with  a  100  rating  is 
saving  100  percent  of  the  energy  it  could 
possibly  save:  a  zero  rating  means  It  has  no 
energy-saving  features. 

In  addition  to  computing  an  annual 
energy  cost  estimate,  an  ERH  audit  awards 
a  home  up  to  five  "stars"  to  make  quick 
comparisons  simple  and  to  provide  easy 
graphic  illustration.  A  poor  rating  results  in 
one  star,  three  stars  is  good  and  five  stars 
means  a  home  is  very  efficient.  The  meas- 
urement is  of  potential  energy  savings,  not 
total  energy  use;  clearly,  due  to  climatic  dif- 
ferences, a  four-star  bungalow  in  Alaska  is 
likely  to  use  more  energy  than  a  four-star 
bungalow  in  Arkansas. 

But  the  significance  of  home  energy  rat- 
ings extends  well  beyond  making  It  easier 
for  consumers  to  compare  prospective  home 
buys.  For  mortgage  lenders,  an  objective 
standard  of  energy-use  comparison  permits 
prediction  of  utility  costs,  and.  more  impor- 
tantly, how  they  affect  a  borrower's  ability 
to  buy  a  home. 

When  making  a  home  loan,  a  lender  usu- 
ally figures  that  a  maximum  of  25  to  28  per- 
cent of  a  buyer's  monthly  income  should  go 
toward  paying  the  mortgage  principle  and 
interest,  plus  taxes  and  Iruurmnce— a  combi- 
nation known  in  the  industry  as  PITI.  If  a 
particular  home  is  highly  energy-efficient, 
however,  the  lender  can  assume  a  borrow- 
er's utility  bills  will  be  lower,  and  thus  a 
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greater  income  percentage  can  go  toward 
such  mortgage  expenses.  The  income-to-ex- 
pense ratio  can  be  stretched — even  to  as 
much  as  36  percent. 

Consequently,  the  total  loan  value  can  be 
greater  and  a  buyer  can  purchase  a  more  ex- 
pensive home — or  simply  purchase  a  home, 
which  might  otherwise  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. According  to  E31H  literature,  a  savings 
of  $40  per  month  on  utility  bills  is  equal  to 
lowering  a  12-percent  interest  rate  on  a  30- 
year,  $50,000  mortgage  by  a  full  point. 

"That  would  especially  come  into  play 
when  we're  looking  at  borderline  cases,  and 
a  lot  of  people  fall  into  the  borderline  cate- 
gory," said  Dennis  Mills,  treasurer  at  Sim- 
mons Mortgage  Company  and  an  ERH  di- 
rector. 

The  effect  would  not  be  a  slight  one 
either,  according  to  a  1986  study  by  the 
Howard  University  and  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technololgy  Joint  Center  for  Hous- 
ing Studies.  That  study  found  that  If  the 
Energy  Rated  Homes  system  was  imple- 
mented nationwide,  the  result  would  be  an 
increase  in  first-time  home  buying  of  be- 
tween 11  and  22  percent. 

Simmons  Mortgage  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions are  looking  hard  at  ERH,  Mills 
says,  and  liking  what  they  see.  So  too  is  the 
"secondary  market"— Individuals  and  insti- 
tutions who  purchase  mortcaces  from  the 
lending  institutions  that  made  them  as  in- 
vestments. Prominent  among  secondary- 
market  buyers  are  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association— popularly 
known  as  Freddie  Mac  and  Fatmie  Mae.  re- 
spectively. Those  two  self-supporting,  quasi- 
governmental  agencies  buy  mortgages  from 
banks  and  use  them  as  collateral  for  securi- 
ties sold  to  banks  and  institutional  inves- 
tors. Such  investors  generally  urge  lenders 
to  adhere  to  fairly  strict  mortgage  guide- 
lines, seeking  to  minimize  borrower  loan  de- 
fault and  thus  maximize  the  collective 
return  on  the  securities  they  resell.  Among 
those  restrictions  is  general  adherence  to 
the  2S-percent  income  ratio  for  borrowers. 

However,  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac 
have  realized  the  importance  of  energy  costs 
in  home  affordability,  particularly  since 
utility  and  energy  costs  are  one  of  the  eight 
major  causes  of  mortgage  default.  Accord- 
ing to  letters  to  ERH.  those  agencies  have 
recognized  that  a  favorable  EIRH  rating  is 
good  cause  to  stretch  that  25-percent 
Income-to-expenses  ratio.  Freddie  Mac  and 
Fannie  Mae  have  each  deemed  an  ERH 
evaluation  acceptable  underwriting  docu- 
mentation in  lieu  of  their  own  forms.  "Your 
improved  ratings  system  may  well  become 
the  nationally  recognized  standard  for  this 
important  facet  of  the  mortcage  underwrit- 
ing process,"  wrote  Freddie  Mac  vice  presi- 
dent William  R.  Thomas  Jr.  "Your  rating 
system  is  a  good  one  and  we  encourage  lend- 
ers to  look  closely  at  the  Energy  Rated 
Homes  of  America  program  as  a  vehicle  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  energy  evaluation  in 
housing." 

If  the  system  becomes  widely  accepted 
some  day,  it  will  also  benefit  builders, 
Hughes  says.  "Energy-efficient  homes  ought 
to  be  worth  more- and  they  are,  as  long  as 
the  public  can  see  why. 

"A  builder  will  be  able  to  say,  'Hey.  my 
house  is  more  energy  efficient  than  the  one 
down  the  street,  and  here's  why'." 

And  as  more  and  more  homes  are  rated 
and  additional  data  from  them  is  collected 
and  sorted,  appraisers  will  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain Just  how  much  additional  value  the 
market  places  on  the  energy  efficiency  of  a 


home,  and  adjust  the  overall  home  value  ac- 
cordingly. 

Even  the  group  that  has  been  least  hospi- 
table to  the  idea— real  estate  agents— could 
profit  from  it.  Hughes  says.  The  ratings 
could  be  used  as  selling  tools  for  efficient 
homes.  Further,  lenders  are  now  exploring 
an  idea  already  endorsed  by  Fannie  Mae 
and  Freddie  Mac  that  would  help  older,  in- 
efficient homes  to  sell.  According  to  that 
plan,  home  buyers  would  be  able  to  use  the 
rating  to  identify  energy  Inefficiencies,  and 
then  borrow  more  money  as  part  of  the 
mortgage  to  upgrade.  Now,  such  improve- 
ments are  rarely  "'rolled  into"  the  mortgage. 
Agents  might  also  like  the  possibility  of 
more  first-time  buyers,  or  owners  of  existing 
homes  who  hope  to  move  up  to  a  bigger 
house,  as  lenders  use  the  stretched  income- 
expense  ratios  to  make  more  mortgages 
available. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  lUtimate  bene- 
ficiary would  be  the  consumer,  Hughes  con- 
tends. Not  only  would  homes  be  more  af- 
fordable and  accessible,  but  home  owners 
and  prospective  home  owniers  would  be  able 
to  make  l)etter-tnforTned  decisions  when 
selling  or  buying.  Additionally,  ratings  and 
the  attendant  inspections  point  home 
owners  who  want  to  keep  their  homes 
toward  ways  to  cut  their  utility  bills. 

Yet,  for  the  most  part,  no  one  In  the  shel- 
ter industry— particularly  real  estate 
agents— has  been  willing  to  step  up  and  tell 
the  public  that  the  industry's  current  struc- 
ture is  inadequate,  Hughes  said. 

"Nobody  advocates  for  the  consimier,"  he 
added.  "Right  now  there's  a  disincentive  to 
even  talk  about  energy  efficiency." 

A  decade  ago,  when  the  former  history 
major  first  became  obsessed  with  energy 
conservation,  the  nation  was  stUl  reeling 
from  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting States'  1973  oil  embargo,  and  doom- 
sayers  were  predicting  that  nonrenewable 
energy  sources  would  have  disappeared  by 
the  century's  end.  In  that  atmosphere,  it 
wasn't  hard  to  get  attention.  A  worldwide 
dedication  to  energy  conservation  took  hold. 

Today,  the  energy -conservation  issue  has 
entered  the  mainstream,  but  many  of  the 
zealous  prophets  who  spurred  the  move- 
ment are  seen  as  alarmists.  Hughes  seems  to 
know  this,  and  know  that  he'll  have  to  work 
from  within  the  system  to  get  his  program 
implemented  nationwide.  When  he  talks 
about  Energy  Rated  Homes,  it  is  with  the 
measured  conviction  of  a  realist. 

Hughes  is  a  businessman,  and.  as  such, 
knows  he'll  open  more  doors  in  the  industry 
by  emphasizing  the  program's  benefits  to 
the  shelter  industry  than  he  would  by  seek- 
ing more  government  regulation.  Thus, 
Energy  Rated  Homes  Is  a  not-for-profit  cor- 
poration: It  seeks  neither  to  impose  its  pro- 
grams with  government  restrictions,  nor  to 
make  short-term  profits  off  businessmen  or 
gullible  home  owners.  Hughes'  conunon- 
sense  approach  found  allies  shortly  after  he 
learned  about  the  EMergy  Rated  Homes 
project  in  Seattle  six  years  ago,  eventually 
taking  its  reins  when  its  headquarters 
moved  here.  Among  those  allies  was  Clin- 
ton, who  Hughes  credited  with  buUdlng  per- 
haps the  nation's  most  progressive  state 
energy  department. 

"I've  been  committed  to  it  from  the  start," 
Clinton  said  of  Energy  Rated  Homes.  Clin- 
ton approved  state  startup  money  and  this 
cooperation  helped  build  the  coalition  of 
representatives  from  the  building  industry, 
utiUtles.  financial  institutions,  appraisers 
and  real  estate  agents  that  worked  with 
ERH  to  develop  the  program. 


Once  the  ratings  system  was  workable, 
ERH  began  its  effort  to  export  it  to  other 
states.  Approaching  other  energy  offices. 
Hughes  met  with  skepticism.  But  the  pro- 
gram's success  in  Washington.  Alaska  and 
Arkansas  piqued  interest  among  govern- 
ment and  industry  leaders  in  Vermont  and 
Mississippi,  and  both  adopted  the  program. 

"It's  taken  off  and  done  pretty  well  for 
the  small  state  that  Vermont  is."  says  Rich- 
ard Faesi.  ERH  director  there.  "A  lot  of 
builders  and  realtors  are  interested  in  the 
program.  A  number  of  developers  are  inter- 
ested in  rating  whole  developments." 

The  Vermont  program  has  taken  hold  in 
the  initial  four-coimty  trial  area,  and  will  go 
statewide  in  August,  Faesi  said.  Appraisers 
who  were  initially  skeptical  of  the  program 
are  now  lining  up  to  be  trained  to  do  energy 
ratings. 

In  Mississippi,  Energy  Rated  Homes  is  in 
its  infancy,  but  Hughes  said  representatives 
there  found  the  reception  warm  among  the 
govenunent  and  industry  representatives 
forming  the  startup  committee. 

If  the  program  is  to  go  nationwide,  it  must 
be  voluntary.  Hughes  insists.  State  support, 
including  financial  backing,  is  important, 
but  more  rules  and  regulations  would  alien- 
ate the  shelter  industry.  "If  the  states  try  to 
run  programs  like  this,  they  wouldn't  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  shelter  industry— 
they  don't  want  regulation,"  Hughes  ex- 
plains. "So  the  way  to  get  around  that  is  to 
get  it  going  and  turn  it  over  to  a  nonprofit 
when  it's  self-sustaining." 

The  program's  strength  is  that  it  is  adapt- 
able enough  that  each  state  can  modify  it  to 
the  state's  own  climactic  and  economic  pe- 
culiarities, yet  still  have  a  program  compati- 
ble with  other  states.  Hughes  said.  That 
might  allow  ERH  to  become  the  national 
standard  if  Congress  directs  every  state  gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  implementing  some 
form  of  uniform  home  rating  system  to  be 
operated  by  a  non-profit  group,  as  Clinton. 
Hughes  and  other  advocates  hope. 

the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  a  Washing- 
ton think  tank,  was  joined  by  two  aenators— 
Republican  John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Democrat  Tim  Wirth  of  Colorado,  the  alli- 
ance chairman— at  a  June  21  news  confer- 
ence calling  for  stringent  energy  policies  in 
the  new  federal  housing  policy,  expected  to 
be  formulated  in  the  next  Congressional 
session.  Bill  Prindle.  a  spokesman  for  the 
Alliance,  said  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  the 
California  Democrat,  will  "get  the  ball  roll- 
ing" as  chairman  of  the  Senate  R^"H"g  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee's  Housing  Sub- 
committee. Heinz,  co-chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  Wirth  of  the  full  committee 
will  Join  Cranston. 

"It's  sort  of  a  bandwagon  effect."  Prindle 
says  of  ERH.  which  the  Alliance  applauds. 
""Once  it  gets  going,  everyone  wants  to  get 
aboard.  The  question  is  getting  the  critical 
momentum  going." 

Clinton,  whom  some  speculate  might  have 
a  prominent  administrative  post  should  Mi- 
chael Dukakis  win  the  presidency,  says  he 
would  like  to  see  legislation  favorable  to 
Energy  Rated  Homes  instituted  on  a  nation- 
al scale. 

"I  don't  know  if  we'd  want  to  mandate  it 
or  not.  but  there  should  be  some  kind  of  in- 
centive" in  the  housing  legislation.  "I'm 
pretty  strong  for  not  having  another  nation- 
al housing  policy  that  doesn't  take  into  ac- 
count energy  issues."* 


By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  1356.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  30 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  des- 
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ignate  certain  solicitations  in  the  mails 
as  nonmailable  matter,  and  for  other 
punx>ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

DECwrmre  maiumgs  prkvention  act 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Deceptive  Mailings 
Prevention  Act  of  1989.  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  address  the  problem 
of  misleading  and  deceptive  mail  solici- 
tation practices  affecting  the  elderly. 

Increasingly  many  organizations  and 
companies  are  using  the  mails  to  solic- 
it contributions  and  sell  products  and 
services.  There  is  widespread  congres- 
sional concern  about  those  nongovern- 
mental entities  which  utilize  in  their 
mailings  official  insignia,  trade  names, 
or  other  symbols  or  terms  with  gov- 
ernmental connotations  or  ties  in 
order  to  misrepresent  themselves  as 
having  Federal  approval,  support,  or 
connections.  Because  these  mailings 
appear  to  be  directed  primarily  at  the 
elderly  and  involve  organizations  of- 
fering products  or  services  to  or  of  in- 
terest to  older  Americans,  many  legiti- 
mate groups  representing  the  elderly, 
such  as  the  AARP.  have  expressed 
strong  concern  about  the  need  to  stop 
such  deceptive  mailings  practices. 

This  bill  would  end  such  practices  by 
doing  three  things:  First,  require  spe- 
cific disclaimers  to  be  placed  on  mail- 
ing sollcitating  funds  which  are  falsely 
presented  as  bills,  invoices,  or  state- 
ments of  accounts  due;  second,  provide 
for  disclaimers  on  mailings  and  enve- 
lopes with  a  seal,  insignia,  trade  or 
brand  name,  or  any  term  or  symbol 
which  could  be  construed  as  implying 
a  Federal  connection,  approval,  or  en- 
dorsement; and  third,  require  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  study  the  problem  of 
postal  personnel  declaring  certain 
items  nonmailable  and  detaining  mail 
without  authorization. 

The  vast  majority  of  companies  and 
private  entities  which  use  the  malls  to 
reach  potential  customers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  public  are  responsible  orga- 
nizations which  offer  and  sell  legiti- 
mate products  and  services.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  few  companies,  through 
misuse  of  mailing  techniques,  give  the 
false  impression  that  they  represent 
the  Federal  Government  or  are  offer- 
ing services  sanctioned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Many  solicitations  and 
offers  come  in  envelopes  which  could 
be  reasonably  Interpreted  to  be  an  of- 
ficial mailing  from  a  Federal  agency, 
and  most  use  titles  which  imply  asso- 
ciation with  the  Federal  Government. 
As  a  consequence,  customers  are  in- 
duced into  paying  for  products  or  serv- 
ices which  they  do  not  need  or  which 
the  Government  could  otherwise  pro- 
vide without  charge. 

One  organization  uses  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  as  a  logo  and.  in  a  brown,  offi- 
cial-looking envelope,  offers  to  provide 
a  Social  Security  card  for  all  children 
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under  the  age  of  5  for  a  cost  varying 
from  $12.  to  $20.  for  the  first  child, 
with  a  supplemental  charge  for  each 
additional  child.  Their  enclosed  mate- 
rial states:  "Do  not  pull  this  off.  Fed- 
eral law  requires  that  you  must  have 
this  completed  before  your  (1987) 
taxes  are  filed." 

Another  organization  encloses 
sweepstakes  tickets  designed  to  look 
like  Social  Security  cards.  The  recipi- 
ent is  informed  that  for  a  fee  of  $7. 
you  not  only  have  the  chance  of  win- 
ning $50,000.  but  you  can  get  a  gold 
embossed  Social  Security  card,  an 
earnings  statement,  a  guide  to  retire- 
ment, and  representation  in  Washing- 
ton to  protect  your  Social  Security 
benefits. 

Other  organizations  mail  solicita- 
tions to  Medicare  recipients.  On  the 
outside,  the  envelopes  indicate  the 
mailing  pertains  to  "supplemental 
Medicare  benefits."  Inside  the  reader 
is  informed  that  Medicare  benefits 
have  been  drastically  reduced  by  Con- 
gress. The  point  of  this  mailing  is  to 
sell  Medigap  insurance  policies.  The 
advertisement  uses  scare  tactics  to 
cause  some  recipients  to  submit  their 
names.  As  a  result,  they  find  them- 
selves paying  for  an  expenditure  they 
do  not  fully  understand. 

Most  of  these  deceptive  mailings 
target  our  Nations  elderly,  focusing 
on  Medicare  or  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, the  most  important  issues  to 
senior  citizens.  Health  care  and  eco- 
nomic security  for  the  seniors  are  very 
complex  matters  for  most  people.  It  is 
the  combination  of  the  complexity  of 
these  issues  and  their  importance  to 
the  public,  particularly  the  elderly, 
that  has  made  the  subject  of  increas- 
ing abuse  of  mass  mailing  practices. 

Clearly,  senior  citizens  should  be  af- 
forded protection  for  false  advertising 
through  the  mails  and  from  fraudu- 
lent, deceptive,  or  misleading  mailing 
practices  which  seek  needless  contri- 
butions from  persons  who  must  rely 
on  fixed  Incomes  and  limited  re- 
sources. 

Legislation  to  correct  this  problem, 
H.R.  2331.  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  Indi- 
ana colleague.  Congressman  Frank 
McCloskity.  who  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  That  bill  was  later 
amended  and  reported  to  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. This  bill  is  identical  to  the  amend- 
ed version  and  is  similar  to  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  last  year  but 
which  the  Senate  failed  to  act  on. 

The  Deceptive  Mailings  Prevention 
Act  of  1989  would  require  the  use  of  a 
disclaimer  on  the  envelope  and  the 
inside  matter  which  constitutes  a  solic- 
itation by  a  nongovernmental  entity 
for  the  purchase  of  products  or  serv- 
ices and  contains  a  seal,  insignia,  trade 
or  brand  name,  or  any  other  term  or 
symbol  which  reasonably  could  be  in- 


terpreted as  Implying  any  Federal 
Government  connection  or  endorse- 
ment. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  provision  ex- 
panding current  law  to  declare  false 
billing  statements  for  the  solicitation 
of  donations  as  a  nonmailable  unless 
such  matter  bears  on  its  face  a  dis- 
claimer stating:  "This  Is  a  solicitation 
of  donations,  and  not  a  bill  or  invoice 
or  statement  of  accounts  due."  Under 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  false  bill- 
ing statements  for  goods  and  services 
are  nonmailable  unless  there  is  a  dis- 
claimer. 

Under  section  3  of  the  bill  the  Postal 
Service  is  requested  to  conduct  a  study 
on  whether  or  not  section  123.3  of  the 
Domestic    Mail    Manual     [DMM]     is 
being  appropriately  observed;  take  ac- 
tions to  correct  the  misapplication  of 
this  provision:  and  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate  committees   of   the    House 
and  Senate  on   its  findings  and  the 
measures  taken  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem. Section  123.33  of  the  DMM  states 
that  postmasters  are  not  permitted  to 
deny  entry  to  or  exclude  from  the  mail 
any     written,     printed,     or     graphic 
matter  even  if  they  believe  it  is  non- 
mailable under  postal  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Many  nonprofit  mailers  have  en- 
countered  problems   with   local   post- 
masters making  these  kinds  of  deter- 
minations and  telling  the  mailers  that 
they  cannot  mail  the  item  in  question. 
Because  the  postal  officials  have  thus 
far    been    unable    to    take    corrective 
measures  to  rectify  the  problem,  this 
legislation   would   require   the   Postal 
Service,  which  is  the  only  authority 
which  can  declare  items  nonmailable, 
to    take    appropriate   steps    to    make 
their  postmasters  comply  with  their 
own  regulations. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  propos- 
ing will  deter  those  few  organizations 
which  resort  to  deceptive  mailings  and 
attempt  to  portray  themselves  as 
being  Government-affiliated  or  en- 
dorsed, when,  in  fact,  they  are  not. 
This  bill  will  address  these  deceptive 
mailing  practices  without  infringing 
on  the  rights  of  honest  persons  and  le- 
gitimate organizations  to  communicate 
their  ideas  and  to  have  easy  access  to 
mass  mailing  practices  to  communi- 
cate with  postal  patrons  nationwide. 
Most  importantly,  without  trampling 
on  first-amendment  guarantees  or 
freedom  of  speech,  the  Deceptive 
Mailings  Prevention  Act  will  strength- 
en the  rights  of  the  consumer,  espe- 
cially the  elderly,  against  the  real 
threat  from  false  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising circulated  by  disreputable 
persons  and  entities  through  the 
mails.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  pro- 
tect the  public  from  such  fraudulent 
mailing  practices,  we  assure  that  those 
who  provide  a  real  service  through 
honest  advertising  of  legitimate, 
needed  products  and  services  are  also 
protected.* 
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By  Mr.  BOND: 
S.  1357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  allow  producers  to 
provide  the  appropriate  county  com- 
mittees with  actual  yields  for  the  1989 
and  subsequent  crop  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

SUBMISSIOM  or  CERTAIH  DATA  TO  COONTY 
AGRICULTURAL  COMmTTEES 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
address  an  important  component  of 
the  next  farm  bill;  the  method  by 
which  farm  program  payment  yields 
are  calculated.  While  this  might  seem 
trivial  to  some,  this  methodology  af- 
fects thousands  of  farmers  and  could 
potentially  involve  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  very  important  that  we  analyze 
the  impacts  of  these  formulas  closely; 
while  we  should  strive  for  maximum 
efficiency,  we  must  also  be  cognizant 
of  budgetary  realities. 

While  the  income  of  farmers  outside 
of  Government  farm  programs  is  de- 
rived by  multiplying  price  times  yield 
times  acreage,  program  participants 
must  use  a  more  complex  formula. 
These  producers  are  paid  according  to 
their  crop-specific  base  acreage  and 
program  payment  yield.  In  recent 
months,  both  of  these  components 
have  l)een  criticized  for  being  too  in- 
flexible and  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  potential  alternatives. 

Although  it  is  not  feasible  to  expect 
major  modifications  in  crop  acreage 
bases  prior  to  the  farm  bill,  we  do 
have  an  opportunity  to  generate  addi- 
tional information  with  regard  to  pro- 
gram payment  yields.  Under  current 
law,  these  yields  are  simply  the  aver- 
age for  a  farm  for  the  1981  through 
1985  crop  years,  excluding  the  high 
and  low  years.  However,  many  fanners 
feel  this  approach  is  too  rigid  and  fails 
to  recognize  gains  achieved  since  the 
1985  crop  year.  In  other  words,  effi- 
ciencies made  in  the  past  3  years  are 
not  currently  reflected  in  program 
payment  yield  calculations.  In  addi- 
tion, this  can  be  a  real  hardship  for 
those  farmers  who  purchase  land 
without  a  historical  yield. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  a  logical  first  step  in  deter- 
mining if  the  current  system  should  be 
maintained,  or  if  it  would  be  feasible 
to  utilize  a  yield  calculation  based  on 
proven  or  actual  yields.  Specifically, 
this  legislation  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  allow  producers  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice 
and  soybeans,  to  report  actual  yield  in- 
formation on  the  1989  and  1990  crops 
to  local  agriculture  stabilization  and 
conservation  service  offices.  While  this 
is  currently  allowed  in  some  areas  of 
the  country,  this  legislation  paved  the 
way  for  uniform  data  collection.  To 
encourage  producers  to  provide  this 
information,  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  provide  appropriate  modification. 
The   local   ASCS   offices   will   be   re- 


quired to  save  this  data  for  a  period  of 
5  crop  years. 

The  Secretary  is  also  required  to 
report  to  Congress,  by  January  30. 
1990,  on  the  budget  implications  asso- 
ciated with  a  change  to  actual  crop 
yields.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  costs  of  a  couple  of 
other  yield  determinations,  based  on 
the  1989  crop  year.  Beyond  cost,  the 
report  will  analyze  the  potential  im- 
pacts which  these  calculations  will 
have  on  both  commodity  programs 
and  participants. 

Mr.  President,  by  authorizing  ASCS 
to  accept  yield  data,  we  are  simply 
making  a  proactive  move.  If  Congress 
decides  to  switch  to  actual  yields,  a 
solid  data  base  will  have  been  started. 
If  we  learn  that  the  use  of  actual 
yields  is  cost-prohibitive,  we  have  not 
lost  a  thing.  As  is  rarely  the  case  in 
Government,  this  is  a  win-win  proposi- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  there  would 
be  no  significant  cost  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  our  neighboring  col- 
leagues are  very  familiar  with  this  leg- 
islation. Last  month,  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  held  a  hearing  on 
the  bill  and  passed  it  shortly  thereaf- 
ter. Subsequently,  on  July  13,  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules,  the  House 
passed  the  bill  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  issue  will  come  before  the  full 
Senate  in  the  near  future.  I  believe 
this  legislation  provides  the  mecha- 
nism necessary  to  address  the  com- 
plexities of  yield  calculations.* 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Harkin.    Mr.    MoYNiHAN,    Mr. 

DURENBERGER,    Mr.    MATSUNAGA, 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Ihouye, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Adams,   Mr.   Exon,   Mr.   Pres- 

SLER,  Mr.  LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  FORD, 

Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  McConnell, 

and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  1358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  take  into  account 
monthly  earnings  in  determining  the 
amount  of  disability  benefits  payable 
to  a  recipient  of  disabled  adult  child's 
benefits  and  certain  other  benefici- 
aries and  to  provide  for  continued  en- 
titlement to  disability  and  Medicare 
benefits  for  such  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  WORK  UICEKTIVES  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Mr.  Dole. 
and  26  other  Senators  a  bill  to  provide 
incentives  for  beneficiaries  of  Social 
Security  Disability  Insurance  [SSDIl 


to  work  despite  their  impairments. 
Some  of  the  Individuals  on  SSDI  can 
work,  but  they  need  access  to  health 
insurance  and  sufficient  cash  support 
to  maintain  themselves  in  an  em- 
ployed status.  This  legislation  poten- 
tially could  help  over  112,000  disabled 
people  in  my  home  State  of  Michigan 
and  4  million  SSDI  beneficiaries  na- 
tionwide. 

Current  law  encourages  retirement 
from  the  work  force  by  removing 
SSDI  cash  benefits  and  Medicare  cov- 
erage from  people  who  work  and  earn 
over  the  substantial  gainful  activity 
[SGA]  level  of  $300  per  month. 

The  concept  underlying  current  law 
is  that  people  fit  neatly  Into  two  cate- 
gories, those  who  cannot  work  at  all, 
and  those  who  can  fully  support  them- 
selves. This  is  no  longer  valid,  if  It  ever 
was.  My  bill  would  change  SSDI  policy 
to  reflect  this  reality. 

S.  1358  extends  the  section  1619 
work  incentives  provisions  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  [SSIl  Pro- 
gram to  the  SSDI  Program.  Experi- 
ence with  the  section  1619  program 
has  shown,  that  for  most  disabled 
people,  continued  access  to  Medicaid 
health  insurance  coverage  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  successfully  re- 
turning to  work.  People  must  have 
confidence  that  a  work  attempt  will 
not  disqualify  them  from  benefits  in 
the  future,  should  that  work  attempt 
fail.  S.  1358.  parallels  section  1619  to 
provide  such  an  assurance  to  SSDI 
beneficiaries.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
gram is  reflected  in  the  fact  that,  be- 
tween 1981  and  1986,  55,000  people 
took  advantage  of  the  1619  work  in- 
centive program.  The  program  also 
has  proven  to  be  cost  effective,  result- 
ing in  a  net  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  important 
part  of  this  work  incentive  program  is 
the  continuation  of  medical  coverage. 
Under  our  bill,  all  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Insurance  beneficiaries  who 
work  would  be  eligible  for  continued 
Medicare  benefits  if  other  insurance  is 
unavailable. 

Currently,  disabled  individuals  who 
work  are  eligible  for  48  months  of  con- 
tinued Medicare  benefits.  After  48 
months,  disabled  people  who  attempt 
to  work  lose  their  Medicare  health 
benefits.  Under  this  bill,  all  SSDI 
beneficiaries  would  be  eligible  for  con- 
tinued Medicare  benefits  after  the  48- 
month  period.  The  bill  would  allow 
beneficiaries  to  buy  into  Medicare, 
with  Medicaid  subsidizing  lower 
income  people. 

All  individuals  with  incomes  at  or 
below  150  percent  of  the  poverty 
level— $9,200  per  year— would  have  all 
Medicare  premiums  paid  for  by  Medic- 
aid. This  is  similar  in  principal  to  the 
provision  in  the  Medicare  Catastroph- 
ic Coverage  Act  of  1988  which  man- 
dates Medicaid  to  pay  the  premium 
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and  deductible  and  copayment  costs 
for  low-income  elderly  and  disabled  in- 
dividuals. Individuals  with  incomes  be- 
tween 150  and  250  percent  of  pover- 
ty—$15,400  per  year— would  also  be  el- 
igible for  Medicaid  payment  of  Medi- 
care premiums.  But  for  these  individ- 
uals, a  State  could  impose  a  copay- 
ment on  them  based  on  a  sliding  scale 
related  to  their  income.  States  could 
also  provide  funds  for  individuals  up 
to    350    percent    of    poverty.    Again. 
States  have  the  option  of  implement- 
ing a  sliding  fee  scale  based  on  income. 
Key  to  any  worli  incentive  program 
is  gradual  reflection  of  benefits  in  pro- 
portion   to    increases    in    income,    in 
order  to  reflect  the  ability  of  the  dis- 
abled person  to  work.  Not  only  does 
this  approach  ease  the  impact  of  loss 
of  benefits,  but  it  also  allows  the  dis- 
abled individual  to  feel  more  self-suffi- 
cient. 

S.  1358  would  provide  reduced  cash 
benefits  to  a  targeted  group  of  the 
most  needy  SSDI  beneficiaries,  pri- 
marily disabled  adult  children,  who 
earn  over  $300  a  month.  These  benefi- 
ciaries would  remain  eligible  for  SSDI 
benefits,  including  Medicare,  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  have  a  disabling 
impairment.  Their  SSDI  cash  benefits 
would  be  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2 
earned  above  the  first  $85. 

The  bill  also  would  allow  SSDI  bene- 
ficiaries who  face  the  loss  of  SSDI 
benefits  to  be  treated  as  SSI  recipi- 
ents, if  they  meet  SSI  eligibility  re- 
quirements, and  thus  to  participate  in 
the  SSI  1619  work  incentive  program. 
These  individuals  would  then  have 
access  to  health  benefits  under  the 
Medicare  Program.  Medicaid  health 
benefits  often  can  better  meet  the 
long-term  care  needs  of  disabled  per 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1358  is  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  reform  the  SSDI  Program 
to  encourage  beneficiaries  to  reach 
their  full  potential.  While  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  bill  to  be  approximately  $2 
million  in  1990,  $14  million  in  1991. 
and  $120  million  over  5  years,  the  bill 
should  generate  net  savings  to  the  dis- 
ability trust  funds  due  to  reduced  ben- 
efit payments.  In  addition,  these 
newly  employed  Americans  will  pay 
Federal  Income  and  Social  Security 
taxes  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral health  of  our  economy. 

Only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  SSDI 
beneficiaries  ever  return  to  the  work 
force.  This  is  a  tragedy.  We  must  make 
a  greater  effort  to  return  these  people 
to  productive  lives,  making  them  more 
independent  while  reducing  Federal 
outlays  for  assistance. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  a 
number  of  leading  advocacy  organiza- 
tions for  disabled  Americans  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation,  and  25  national 
organizations  have  endorsed  the  Social 
Security  Work  Incentives  Act  of  1989. 
They  include: 


American  Diabetes  Association, 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 
Association  for  Children  and  Adults  with 
Autism. 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens— U.S.. 
Catholic  Charities.  USA. 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America, 
International  Association  of  Psychosocial 
Rehabilitation  Services. 
Mental  Health  Law  Project. 
National    Association    of    Protection    and 
Advocacy  Systems. 

National  Association  of  State  Men'.al  Re- 
tardation Program  Directors. 
National  Head  Injury  Foundation. 
National   Council   of  Community   Mental 
Health  Centers. 
National  Mental  Health  Association. 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association.  Inc., 
National  Council  on  Independent  Living. 
National    Association    of    Rehabilitation 
Professionals  in  the  Private  Sector. 

National  Association  of  Disability  Examin- 
ers. 
National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111. 
National  Federation  of  Societies  for  Clini- 
cal Social  Work, 
Save  our  Security. 

National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Fa- 
cilities. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
National     Association     of    State     Mental 
Health  Program  Directors,  and 
National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  S.  1358  is  en- 
acted this  year.  The  Congress  and  the 
administration  need  to  move  strongly 
to  reform  the  SSDI  Program  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  beneficiaries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  critical  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1358 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatn^s    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE    I— SPEtHI.    STATIS    FOR    PERSO.NS 
WITH     niSAHIIJTIKS    WHOSE     EARM.NCS 
EXCEED   SIBSTAISTTIAI,   GAINKll.   ACTIVI- 
TY 

SK(     101    IN  (.KNKKAI. 

Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  224  (42 
use  424a)  the  following  new  section: 

■SEC  a*A.  BK.SeriTS  «»R  INniVIDlAUS  WHO  PER 
KORM  SI  BSTA.VTIAI.  (;AINFI  1,  A(TIV|. 
TV  DESPITE  A  SEVERE  MEDICAL  I.M. 
PAIRME.NT  OTHER  THAN  BLINDNESS 

■■(a)  EuGiBLC  Individuals.— 
(1)  Any  individual  who  receives  benefits 
<  A)  under  subsection  (d)  of  section  202  other 
than  by  reason  of  blindness,  or  (B)  subject 
to  the  limitations  set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 2  >. 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  223.  and  who 
works  and  earns  over  the  level  for  substan 
tial  gainful  activity  shall  continue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  benefiu,  as  set  forth  in  this  sec 
tion.  for  so  long  as  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  individual  continues  to  have  the 
disabling  physical  or  mental  impairment  or 
impairments  on  the  basis  of  which  such  in 
dividual  was  found  to  be  under  a  disability 
and  continues  to  meet  ail  nondlsablllty-re 
lated  requirements  for  eligibility  for  bene 
fits  under  this  sutwection. 
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(2)  Those  individuals  who  became  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 223  as  a  result  of  receiving  quarters  of 
coverage  due  to  earnings  for  work  while  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 202.  section  1611.  or  subsections  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  1610  shall  be  considered  eligi- 
ble individuals  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(aXl). 

"(b)  Reductxoh  or  BiMiyiTS  Based  ok  Dis- 
ability BY  Reason  or  Monthly  Earnings.— 
(IXA)  For  Individuals  eligible  under  this 
subsection,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B>— 

■■(i)  the  amount  of  an  individuals  benefit 
for  any  month  under  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 202  based  on  disability  shall  be  reduced 
(to  not  less  than  zero)  by  50  percent  of  such 
individual's  monthly  earnings  in  excess  of 
$85  ordinarily  taken  into  account  by  the 
Secretary  in  determining  substantial  gainful 
activity,  and 

"(li)  the  amount  of  an  individual's  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefit  for  any  month  under 
section  223  and  the  amounU  of  all  other 
monthly  benefits  under  this  title  for  such 
month  based  on  the  same  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  shall,  in  the  aggregate, 
be  reduced  (to  not  less  than  zero)  by  50  per- 
cent of  such  individual  s  monthly  earnings 
in  excess  of  $85  ordinarily  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Secretary  in  determining  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity,  except  that  such 
reduction  shall  be  applied— 

'I)  first  to  the  disability  insurance  bene- 
fit for  such  month  of  such  individual  (in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  such 
benefit). 

(II)  then  to  all  such  other  benefits  for 
such  month  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of 
such  other  benefits  (in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  respective  amounts  of  such  bene- 
fits): and 

(III)  if  an  individual  receives  a  benefit 
which  is  based  upon  both  subsection  (d)  of 
section  202  and  section  223,  the  reductions 
listed  in  subclauses  (I)  and  II  shall  be  made 
only  once,  from  the  entire  amount  of  the 
benefit  which  the  Individual  is  entitled  to 
receive. 

■(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
entitled  for  any  month  both  to  a  benefit  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (a)(1)  and  a  bene- 
fit under  the  supplementary  security 
income  program  under  title  XVI  (including 
any  federally  administered  supplementary 
payment  of  the  type  described  in  section 
1616(a))— 

(1)  the  reduction  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply,  and 

■■(11)  the  total  benefit  (consisting  of  the 
benefit  under  title  XVI  and  the  benefit  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(1))  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  reduction  provided  under  section 
1611(b)  as  if  such  total  benefit  were  the  ben- 
efit under  title  XVI. 

except  that.  In  so  applying  such  reduction 
to  such  toUl  l)eneflt,  such  reduction  shall 
be  applied  to  the  portion  payable  under  title 
XVI  before  being  applied  to  the  portion 
payable  under  this  subsection. 

■■(2)  The  amount  by  which  a  benefit  for 
any  month  is  reduced  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  earnings 
in  the  first  or,  if  the  Secretary  so  deter- 
mines, second  month  preceding  such  month. 
The  amount  of  the  reduction  shall  be  rede- 
termined at  such  time  or  times  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary. 

'■(3)  Reduction  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  after  any  reduction  or  deduction  made 
under  section  203.  222(b),  or  224". 
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SEC.  102.  CO^TTINUATION  OF  ENTITLEMENT  TO  BEN- 
EFITS BASED  ON  DISABILITY  WHILE 
UNDER  SPECIAL  STATUS. 

(a)  Termination  or  ENTrrLDCKirT  Delayed 
Until  Termination  or  Special  Status.— 

(1)  Disability  insurance  benefits.— Sec- 
tion 223(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  423(a)(1))  is  amended  In  the  second 
sentence  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
or.  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  eligi- 
ble for  continued  benefits  under  section 
224A,  such  individual's  disability  shall  not 
be  considered  to  have  ceased  until  such 
status  terminates.". 

(2)  Child's  irsuramce  benefits  based  on 
disability.— Section  202(dKl)(G)(i)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  402(d)(lKGKi))  is  amended 
by  striking  "except  that"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "activity)"  and  inserting 
"except  that,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  eligible  for  continued  benefits  under 
section  224A,  such  individual's  disability 
shall  not  be  considered  to  have  ceased  until 
such  status  terminates)". 

(b)  Special  Status.— Section  224A  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  424A)  as  added  by  this  Act  is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Special  Status.— Any  individual  who 
is  entitled  for  a  month  to  a  disability  insur- 
ance benefit  under  this  section  as  limited  by 
subsection  (a)  or  to  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  based  on  disability  under  subsection 
(d)  of  section  202,  and  whose  earnings  in  a 
subsequent  month  are  greater  than  or  equal 
to  the  amount  designated  by  the  Secretary 
ordinarily  to  represent  substantial  gainful 
activity  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  a  special 
status  under  this  subsection  for  so  long  as— 

■■(1)  such  individual  continues  to  have  the 
disabling  physical  or  mental  impairment  on 
the  basis  of  which  such  individual  was 
found  to  be  under  a  disability,  and 

"(2)  such  individual  meets  all  other  non- 
disability  related  requirements  for  entitle- 
ment to  such  (benefits  under  this  title.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments  "to  Trial 
Work  Period  Provisions.— 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  222  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  422(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "only  for 
disability  based  on  blindness)"  after 
■•202(d)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "subject 
to  the  exceptions  set  forth  in  section 
224A(a), "  after  'section  223";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "or.  in  the 
case  of  an  Individual  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  402(d)  of  this  title  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen,  with  the  month 
in  which  he  becomes  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits or  the  month  in  which  he  attains  the 
age  of  eighteen,  whichever  is  later.". 

SEC.  103.  MISCELLANEOl'S  AND  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Simultaneous  Entitle- 
ments.—Subsection  (k)  of  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  402(k))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applied  to  benefits  for  each 
month  before  application  of  section  224A  to 
any  such  benefits.". 

(b)  Limitation  on  Recovery  of  Overpay- 
ment FROM  Others  oh  "the  Same  Wage 
Record  of  Benefits  Overpaid  to  Disabled 
Adult  Child  Due  to  Earnings.— Section 
204(aXlKA)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
404(aKl)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  any  case  in  which  the  overpaid 
person  or  any  other  person  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence  is  entitled  to  a  bene- 
fit   for   any    month    under   section    202(d) 


based  on  disability,  if  any  decrease  pursuant 
to  this  subparagraph  in  payments  imder 
this  title  for  such  month  is  a  result  of  pay- 
ment to  the  overpaid  person  of  more  than 
the  correct  amount  by  reason  of  failure  to 
apply  an  appropriate  reduction  under  sec- 
tion 224A,  the  benefit  for  such  month  of 
other  persons  entitled  to  benefits  on  the 
same  earnings  record  shall  not  be  subject  to 
reduction  as  a  result  of  the  overpayment.". 

(c)  Extension  to  Current  Recipients  of 
Disability  Insurance  Benefits  of  Current 
Rule  Pre\tnting  Reductions  in  Primary 
Insurance  Amount  for  Prior  Recipients.— 
Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  215(a)(2)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  415(a)(2)(C))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "after  the  close  of"  and  in- 
serting "during,  or  after  the  close  of,"; 

(2)  by  striking  "because  of  recomputation 
of  such  individual'^  primary  insurance 
amount  during  such  period  of  disability," 
after  "whether"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "because  of  recomputa- 
tion of  such  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  during  such  period  of  disability, " 
after  "whether";  and 

(4)  by  striking  "former  ". 

(d)  Rounding  Conforming  Amendment.— 
Subsection  (g)  of  section  215  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  415(g))  is  amended  by  striking  •'sec- 
tions 203(a)  and  224"  and  inserting  "sections 
203(a),  224,  and  224A  ". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  head- 
ing for  section  224  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
424a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  -BY  REASON  OF  PERIODIC 
BENEFITS". 

(f)  Limitation  or  Applicability  to  Indi- 
viduals Whose  Disability  is  Based  on 
Blindness.— Nothing  in  section  101,  102,  or 
103  shall  be  construed  to  limit  in  any  way 
the  benefits  and  protections  provided  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Individuals  who 
receive  benefits  based  upon  blindness. 

(g)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  enti- 
tlement to  or  benefits  provided  on  the  first 
day  of  the  13th  calendar  month  following 
the  month  in  which  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  occurs. 

(2)  Delayed  effective  dai"e  for  benefici- 
aries engaged  in  trial  work.— In  the  case 
of  any  individual  entitled  on  the  first  day  of 
the  13th  calendar  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  occurs  to  benefits  based  on  disabil- 
ity under  section  202(d)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  or  section  223,  as  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  224A,  for  whom  such 
month  is  a  month  of  trial  work  under  sec- 
tion 222  of  such  Act,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  enti- 
tlement to  or  benefits  provided  on  the  first 
day  of  the  13th  calendar  month  following 
the  month  In  which  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  (xxurs  or,  if  the  first  day  of  the 
13th  calendar  month  following  the  month 
in  which  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
occurs  is  one  of  two  or  more  consecutive 
months  of  trial  work  for  such  individual 
under  such  section  222,  the  month  following 
such  period  of  consecutive  months. 

(3)  Special  rule  for  certain  existing 
beneficiaries.- The  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  is  entitled  to  benefits  on 
the  first  day  of  the  13th  calendar  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  occurs  if  such  individ- 
ual has  derived  earnings  (during  the  period 
of  such  entitlement  ending  with  such 
month)  ordinarily  taken  into  account  by  the 


Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Servicea 
under  section  223(dK4)  of  such  Act  in  deter- 
mining substantial  gainful  activity,  and 
such  earnings  have  never  equaled  or  exceed- 
ed (for  any  month  in  such  period  of  entitle- 
ment) the  amount  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary (for  such  month)  ordinarily  to  repre- 
sent substantial  gainful  activity. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  1C19 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURmr  ACT 

SEC.    201.    BENEFfTS    FOR    PBK80N8    WHO    LOSE 

social  SECURmr  DiSABiLrrv  bene- 
rrrs. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  A  of  tiUe  XVI  (42 
U.S.C.  1382  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  1619  the  following: 

"BENEFITS  FOR  PERSONS  WHO  LOSE  SOCIAL 

security  disability  BKKarrs 

"Sec.  1619A.  Each  individual— 

■■(1)  who  received  benefits  under  sulxec- 
tion  (d),  (e).  or  (f)  of  section  202  iMised  on 
disability,  or  disability  insurance  benefits 
under  section  223; 

■•(2)  whose  benefits  under  such  provision 
are  not  payable  in  a  month  after  the  close 
of  the  individual's  trial  work  period  deter- 
mined by  application  of  section  222(cK4KA) 
by  reason  of  the  rendering  of  services:  and 

"(3)  who  files  an  application  for  benefits 
under  this  title  during  the  33-month  period 
beginning  with  the  first  month,  after  the 
end  of  such  individual's  trial  work  period, 
for  which  a  l>enefit  described  in  paragn^ih 
( 1 )  is  not  payable, 

shall,  for  purposes  of  the  requirement  in 
section  1619  of  a  prior  month  of  eligibility 
for  benefits  under  section  1611,  be  deemed 
to  have  Ijeen  eligible  for  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 1611  in  the  month  immediately  preced- 
ing such  33-month  peri<xl.  and  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  filed  in 
such  immediately  preceding  month.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  indi- 
viduals whose  trial  work  period  ends  after 
the  first  day  of  the  13th  calendar  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  occurs. 

TITLE  III— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 
RELATING  TO  TITLE  XVI 

SEC.  3«l.  INAPPUCABILITY  OF  SPOUSAL  DEEMING 
UNDER  SECTION  IClMkl. 

Section  1619  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1382h)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  an  individual 
meets  the  requirements  of  sutisection 
(b)(1)(B),  beginning  with  the  first  month  in 
a  period  of  disability  or  blindness  that  an  In- 
dividual would  have  income  deemed  to  be 
available  to  them  imder  the  provisions  of 
section  1614(fKl)  which  (except  for  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection)  would  have  made 
them  ineligible  under  subsection  (b)  because 
of  the  requirements  of  sulMection  (bKlKB) 
and  continuing  for  each  subsequent  month 
during  such  period  of  disability  or  blindness, 
the  income  of  such  individual's  spouse  shaU 
not  be  considered  in  determining  whether 
such  individual  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (bXlKB).". 

SEC.  302.  EXCLUSION  FROM  IN(X>ME  LTNDER  SEC- 
"nON  IC1>  OF  ALL  COSTS  OP  ATTEND- 
ANT CARE. 

Section  1619(b>(lKD)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  1382h(bKlKD))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "whether  or  not  such  serv- 
ices or  assistance  is  also  needed  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  normal  daily  func- 
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tlons."  before  "which  would  be  available  to 
him  In  the  absence  of  such  earnings." 

SET  3U.  EXCLISION  FROM  INCOME  OV  IMP4IK 
MENT-RELATED  WORK  EXPENSES  IN 
STATE  Sl'PPLEMENTATION-ONLY 

CASES. 

Section  1612<bH4)<B)(ii)  of  the  Social  Se 
curity  Act  (42  U.S.C.   1382a(bH4)(B)(ii))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or  a  federsUly  ad 
ministered  State  supplementary  payment) 
after  "title". 

SEC.  304.  DISREGARD  OF  COSTOF-LIVINC  ADJI  ST 
MENTS  I'NDER  TITLE  II  IN  DtrTERMIN 
ING  MEDICAID  ELKJBIIJTY  INDKK 
SECTION  ICI»  IF  SICH  ADJI  STMENTS 
WOl'LO  BE  THE  SOLE  B.VSIS  FOR  IN 
ELIGIBILITY 

Section  1619(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1382h(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Benefits  shall  be  provided  under  title 
XIX  to  any  individual  (and  such  individual's 
spouse  (if  any))  for  any  month  for  which 
such  individual  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  in 
surance  benefit  under  title  II  but  is  not  eli 
glble  for  benefits  under  subsection  'a),  in 
like  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  applicab>e  under  this 
section  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  are  el- 
igible for  and  receiving  benefits  under  sub- 
section   (a)    for   such    month,    if    for   such 
month  such  individual  would  be  (or  could 
become)  eligible  for  benefits  under  subsec 
tion  (a)  except  for  amounts  of  income  re 
celved  by  such  Individual  which  are  attnbut 
able  to  increases  in  the  level  of  monthly  in 
surance    benefits    payable    under    title    II 
which  have  taken  effect  pursuant  to  section 
215<i).  in  the  case  of  such  uidividual.  since 
the    later   of    November    1989    or    the    last 
month  for  which  such  individual  was  both 
eligible   for   (and   received)   benefits   under 
subsection  (a)  and  was  entitled  to  a  monthly 
insurance  benefit  under  title  II.  and.  in  the 
case  of  such   individual's  spouse  (if  anyi. 
since  the  later  of  November   1989  and  the 
last  month  for  which  such  spouse  was  both 
eligible   for   (and   received)   benefits   under 
subsection  (a)  and  was  entitled  to  a  monthly 
Insurance  benefit  under  title  II.". 

SEC.  305.  ATTAINME.Vr  OF  AGE  M  NOT  TO  SER\  E  V> 
BASIS  FOR  TER.MINATION  OK  KI.K.I 
BILIT>  I'NDER  SECTION  l«l»b' 

Section  1619(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1392h(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
"under  age  65". 

SEC.  M«.  STATE  SI  PPLEMENTATION  FOR  INDIVID 
LALS  INDER  SECTION  l(l» 

Section  1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1382e)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bXl).  by  inserting  (in- 
cluding benefits  under  section  1619)  after 
"title":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (cK3).  by  striking  have 
the  option  of  making"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "make". 

SEC.  ytn.  TREATMENT  OF  ROYALTIES  HONOKAKII  VI 
AND  SCHOLARSHIPS  AS  EARNED 
INCOME 

Section  1612(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1382a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  after 
"(D)"  the  following: 

"(E)  any  royally  which  is  earned  in  con 
nection  with  any  publication  of  an  individ 
ual's  work  or  any  portion  of  any  grant,  hon 
orarium.  scholarship,  or  fellowship,  and  . 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2KP).  by  inserting  after 
"interest,  and"  the  following:  '.  subject  to 
the  exception  in  (aKlXE).". 

SEC.  IM.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  benefits  for  months 
after  t>eginning  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 


the  13th  calendar  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  occurs,  except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed. 

TITLE  IV-AMENDMENTS  RELATINC  TO 
.MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  PROGRA.MS 

SE«  »01  IH-MO.NTH  LIMITATION  ON  MEDICARE 
BENEFITS  FOR  INDIVIDl  AI.S  IN  SHE 
CIAI.  STATIS. 

(a)  In    General. -Section    226(b)    of    the 
Social    Security    Act    (42    U.S.C.    426(b))    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)(A).  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  entitled  to 
hospital  insurance  benefits  under  this  sub- 
section for  a  month  only  l)ecause  the  indi 
vidual  is  entitled  to  disability  insurance  ben 
efits,  or  benefits  under  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 202  based  on  disability,  as  a  result  of 
being  under  the  special  status  under  section 
224A,  and  whose  earnings  in  the  month  are 
greater  than  or  equal  to  the  amount  desig 
nated  by  the  Secretary  ordinarily  to  repre 
sent  substantial  gainful  activity  in  connec 
tion  with  the  disability  involved,  such  enti- 
tlement shall  cease  as  of  the  end  of  the  48th 
month  (which   need  not  be  in  a  period  of 
consecutive  months)  jn  which  the  individual 
both   IS  so  entitled  and   has  such  earnings 
and  the  Secretary  shall  provide  such  indi- 
viduals notice  (not  later  than  the  45lh  such 
month)  of  the  period  remaining  in  such  en 
titlement  and  the  opportunity  under  section 
1818A   to   buy   into   the   Medicare   program 
after    the    expiration    of    the    48th    such 
month". 

lb)  Transitional  Rule. —In  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  was  provided  hospital  insur 
ance  benefits  under  the  third  sentence  of 
.section  226tb)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
before  the  first  day  of  the  13th  calendar 
month  following  the  month  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  occurs,  months  in 
which  such  benefits  were  provided  under 
such  sentence  shall  be  counted  against  any 
48-month  limitation  provided  under  the  sen- 
tence added  by  subsection  (a) 

(D  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  .shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  for  months  after  June 
1990 

SE(     102   PERMITTING  MEDICARE  HI  Y  IN  FOR  ION 
TIN!  Ell  BENEFITS 

(a)  In  General.  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  iniserting  after 
section  1818  the  following  new  section 

HOSPITAL  insurance  AND  MEDICAL  BENEFITS 
FOR  DISABLED  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  HAVE  EX- 
HAUSTED OTHER  ENTITLEMENT 

Sec.  1818A  (a)  Every  individual  who 

( 1 )  has  not  attained  the  age  of  65. 

■(2)(A)  would  be  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  part  under  .section  226(a)  or  226(b).  but 
for  the  48-month  limitation  specified  in  the 
fifth  sentence  of  such  section,  or  (B)  is  blind 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  216(i)(l)) 
and  would  be  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
part  under  section  226(b).  but  for  the  24 
month  limitation  specified  in  the  third  sen 
lence  of  such  section,  and 

13)  IS  not  otherwise  entitled  to  t)enefits 
under  this  part,  shall  be  eligible  to  enroll  in 
the  insurance  program  established  by  this 
part. 

(b)  Any  individual  enrolling  under  this 
section  in  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  part  shall  also  t)e  required  to 
enroll  in  part  B  of  this  title 

"(c)  An  individual  may  enroll  under  this 
section  only  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  regulations,  and  only 
during  an  enrollment  period  prescribed  in  or 
under  this  section 


"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  1837  (except 
subsections  (f),  (g)  and  (1)  thereof),  section 
1838  (other  than  subsections  (c)  and  (e) 
thereof),  and  section  1840  shall  apply  to  in- 
dividuals authorized  to  enroll  under  this 
.section,  except  that— 

"(1)  the  initial  enrollment  period  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
before  the  month  in  which  the  individual 
first  becomes  eligible  and  shall  end  7 
months  later:  and 

(2)  an  individuals  entitlement  under  this 
section  shall  terminate  with  the  month 
before  the  first  month  in  which  the  individ- 
ual becomes  eligible  for  hospital  insurance 
t)enefits  under  section  226  (including,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2)(B),  such  eligibility  under  section 
226(b)  or  226(a)  through  the  application  of 
section  223(d)(1)(B))  and  upon  such  terml 
nation  such  individual  shall  be  deemed, 
solely  for  purposes  of  hospital  insurance  en- 
titlement, to  have  filed  in  such  first  month 
the  application  required  to  establish  such 
entitlement. 

•(e)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d) 
through  (f)  of  section  1818  shall  apply  to  in- 
dividuals enrolled  under  this  section.". 

(b)  Medicare  as  Secondary  Payor  to  Em- 
ployer Plans —Section  1862(b)(4)(A)(i)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395y(b)(4)(A)(i))  is  amended  by  inserting 
or  any  other  individual  is  eligible  for  or  re- 
ceives benefits  under  this  title  due  to  enroll- 
ment under  section  1818A"  after  •226(b)". 

SEC  103  REQCIRINC;  MEDICAID  PAYMENT  FOR 
MEDU  ARE  PREMIl'MS  FOR  POOR.  DIS- 
ABLED INDIVIDCALS  ENROLLLNG  IN 
MEDICARE. 

(a)  In  General— Section  1902(a)(  lOXE)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1 396(  a  )(1 0 )( E ) )  IS  amended— 

( 1)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  '(E)", 

(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
and  inserting  •,  and",  amd 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

■<ii)  for  making  medical  assistance  avail- 
able for  payment  of  Medicare  cost-sharing 
described  in  section  1905(pK3)(A)  for  quali- 
fied disabled  and  working  individuals  de- 
.scribed  in  section  1905(r):". 

(b)  Eligibility —Section  1905  of  such  Act 
(42  use.  1396d)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

(r)  The  term  qualified  disabled  and 
working  individual'  means  an  individual— 

(1)  who  is  entitled  to  enroll  for  hospital 
insurance  benefits  under  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  under  section  I818A  and  who  is  en- 
rolled under  part  B  of  such  title; 

(2)  whose  income  (as  determined  under 
section  1612  for  purposes  of  the  supplemen- 
tal security  income  program)  does  not 
exceed  250  percent,  or  at  the  SUte's  option 
350  percent,  of  the  income  official  poverty 
line  (as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  revised  annually  in 
accordance  with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981)  ap- 
plicable to  a  family  of  the  size  involved: 

■■(3)  whose  resources  (as  determined  under 
section  1613  for  purposes  of  the  supplemen- 
tal security  income  program)  do  not  exceed 
the  maximum  amount  of  resources  that  an 
individual  (or  a  couple,  in  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual with  a  spouse  who  is  eligible  for 
supplemental  security  income  benefits 
under  title  X'VI)  may  have  and  obtain  bene- 
fits under  that  program;  and 

(4)  who  is  not  otherwise  eligible  for  medi- 
cal assistance  under  this  title." 
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(c)  Premium  Payments  Reqoired  For  Ckr- 
TAiN  Individuals.— Section  1916  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  13960)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "(E)"  and 
inserting  "(E)(l)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f).  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■(d)(1)  With  respect  to  a  qualified  dis- 
abled and  working  individual  described  in 
section  1905(r)  whose  amount  of  income  (as 
it  would  be  determined  as  if  such  individual 
was  applying  for  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
this  Act)  exceeds  150  percent  of  the  income 
official  poverty  line  for  an  unrelated  indi- 
vidual under  the  age  of  65  (as  defined  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
revised  annually  in  accordance  with  section 
673(2)  of  the  Onmibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981),  the  State  plan  of  a  SUte 
may  provide  for  the  charging  of  a  premium 
(expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  Medicare 
cost -sharing  described  in  section 
1905(p)(3)(A)  provided  with  respect  to  the 
individual)  according  to  a  sliding  scale  under 
which  such  percentage  increases  from  0  per- 
cent to  100  percent,  in  reasonable  incre- 
ments as  the  individual's  income  increases 
from  150  percent  of  such  poverty  line  to  250 
percent  of  such  {joverty  line  or  350  percent 
of  such  poverty  line  at  the  State's  option. 

"(2)  A  State  shall  not  require  prepayment 
of  a  premium  Imposed  under  this  subsection 
and  shall  not  terminate  eligibility  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  medical  assistance  under  this  title 
on  the  basis  of  such  individual's  failure  to 
pay  any  such  premium  until  such  failure 
continues  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  60 
days.". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.- (I)  Section 
1905(p)(3)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(p)(3))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(or.  with  respect  to  a 
qualified  disabled  and  working  individual, 
the  premiums  described  in  subparagraph 
(A))"  after  "qualified  Medicare  beneficiary" 
the  first  place  it  appears,  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 1818  "  and  inserting  "sections  1818  and 
1818A'. 

(2)  Section  1905(p)(l)(A)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396d(p)(5))  is  amended  by  inserting 

"but  not  including  an  individual  entitled  to 
such  benefits  only  pursuant  to  an  enroll- 
ment under  section  1818A". 

(3)  Section  ie02(f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(f))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  except  with  respect  to  qualified 
disabled  and  working  individuals  (described 
in  section  1905(r)"  after  "1619(b)(3)". 

(e)  ErrECTivB  Date.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  apply  (except  as  provided 
under  paragraph  (2))  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  13th  calendar  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  occurs  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  final  regulations  to  carry 
out  such  amendments  have  been  promulgat- 
ed by  such  date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  (other  than  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds)  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  section, 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  rest  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 


these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  the  previous  sentence.  In 
the  case  of  a  State  that  has  a  2-year  legisla- 
tive session,  each  year  of  such  session  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  session 
of  the  State  legislature.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leaRue  from  Michigan,  Senator  Riegle 
in  Introducing  the  Social  Security 
Work  Incentives  Act.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  provide  work  in- 
centives for  beneficiaries  of  the  Social 
Security  Disability  Insurance  [SSDI] 
program  similar  to  those  provided 
imder  section  1619  of  the  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  [SSI]  program. 

Unfortunately  the  current  work  in- 
centives in  the  SSDI  have  not  been 
successful.  Under  current  law,  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  program  risk  loss  of 
their  cash  benefits  and,  most  impor- 
tant, access  to  health  insurance  under 
Medicare.  Encouraging  retirement 
from  the  workplace  by  these  individ- 
uals is  not  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  are 
similar  to  the  work  incentive  provi- 
sions of  section  1619,  which  I  worked 
with  my  Senate  colleagues  and  Repre- 
sentative Steve  Bartlett  to  enact 
during  the  99th  Congress.  The  provi- 
sions enacted  imder  the  Elmployment 
Opportunities  for  Disabled  Americans 
Act— Public  Law  99-643— have  proven 
effective — evidenced  by  the  growing 
numbers  of  SSI  recipients  that  have 
returned  to  work  and  contributed  to 
the  tax  base.  The  Social  Security 
Work  Incentives  Act  will  extend  the 
1619  work  incentive  provisions — of 
continued  cash  assistance  and  access 
to  health  insurance  imder  Medicare— 
to  adult  disabled  children  [DAC's], 
and  a  small  population  of  eligible 
SSDI  beneficiaries  who  have  devel- 
oped an  earnings  record  while  on  SSI, 
and  achieved  insured  status. 

The  applicability  of  the  basic  work 
incentive  provisions  which  offers  a 
benefit  offset  of  $1  for  every  $2  earned 
above  the  disregard  of  $85  plus  impair- 
ment-related work  expenses  will  reach 
over  500.000  DAC's  eligible  for  SSDI 
as  disabled  individuals  age  18  or  older, 
whose  disability  began  before  age  22, 
and  who  is  a  son,  daughter,  or  eligible 
grandson/daughter  of  an  insured,  re- 
tired, deceased,  or  disabled  worker. 

Many  individuals  who  became  DAC's 
were  previously  on  SSI,  which  entitled 
them  to  1619  work  provisions.  Because 
of  a  change  in  family  circumstances— 
for  example,  the  death  of  a  parent— 
this  vulnerable  group  of  individuals 
with  their  changed  status  into  the 
SSDI  program  will  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  working  and  re- 
ceiving cash  assistance  and  access  to 
health  care. 

Evidence  suggests  that  disincentives 
to  work  eminate  from  loss  of  medical 


benefits.  Currently,  all  individualB  on 
SSDI  would  no  longer  receive  Medi- 
care once  they  exhaust  the  trial  work 
period  and  the  extended  period  of 
work  eligibility  totaling  48  months. 
Under  this  legislation,  recipients 
would  be  given  the  option  to  continue 
to  receive  health  insurance  as  a  second 
payor  imder  Medicare.  All  individuals 
with  incomes  below  or  at  150  percent 
of  the  poverty  level  would  have  Medi- 
care part  A  and  Part  B  premiums  paid 
for  entirely  by  Medicaid. 

Individuals  with  income  between  150 
percent  and  350  percent  of  the  poverty 
level  would  also  be  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid payment  of  the  Medicare  premi- 
ums giving  States  the  option  of  impos- 
ing a  copayment  based  on  income. 

A  final  option  for  SSDI  beneficiaries 
who  face  loss  of  SSDI  benefits  due  to 
return  to  employments-is  an  allow- 
ance to  be  treated  as  SSI  recipients 
and  participate  in  the  section  1619 
program  as  long  as  they  remain  dis- 
abled. This  option  would  only  be  avail- 
able to  individuals  who  are  not  eligible 
under  part  A  and  meet  resource  tests 
required  for  SSI  eligibility. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
with  Senator  Reigle  today  will  provide 
people  with  disabilities  protection 
against  the  loss  of  one's  economic  and 
medical  security. 

Increasing  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  persons  with  disabilities  is 
high  on  the  agenda  for  the  101st  Con- 
gress. We  are  all  aware  of  the  Harris 
Poll  indicating  that  two-thirds  of  all 
disabled  persons  in  this  country  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  64  are  not 
working— despite  the  fact  they  want  to 
work. 

Congress  should  focus  on  creating 
incentives  for  employment  of  the  dis- 
abled and  equally  important,  eliminat- 
ing the  disincentives  that  currently 
exist.  Individuals  receiving  Social  Se- 
curity Disability  Insurance  [SSDIl, 
and  who  earn  above  the  substantial 
gainful  activity  [SGA],  must  be  as- 
sured access  to  health  care.  Allowing 
individuals  to  work  makes  good  finan- 
cial sense.  More  important  however,  is 
the  human  dignity  derived  by  being  a 
contributing  member  of  society. 

A  recent  CBO  preliminary  estimate 
of  the  cost  pertaining  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  project  the  cost  to  be  $120 
million  over  5  years.  The  financial  ad- 
vantages of  enabling  an  SSDI  recipi- 
ent to  work  are  substantial.  In  the 
1984  report  to  Congress  by  the  reha- 
bilitation services  administration— it 
was  indicated  that  for  every  $1  spent 
to  return  a  disabled  person  to  work.  18 
were  returned  to  the  tax  base  upon 
their  placement.  This  would  include 
not  only  taxes  paid  by  the  individual 
but  money  saved  by  the  removal  of 
public  expenditures. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram seems  quite  evident,  considering 
the  high  costs  of  Federal  and  State 
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Social  Security  and  welfare  benefits 
which  are  reduced  when  work  oppor- 
tunities are  provided. 

Returning  people  with  disabilities  to 
the  workforce  will  contribute  to  a 
vision  of  America  where  persons  are 
judged  by  their  abilities,  not  their  dis- 
abilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding,  I  would 
like  to  share  one  of  many  letters  that  I 
have  received  from  those  affected  by 
the  current  disincentives  under  this 
program.  She  writes: 

My  problem  is  my  Social  Security  Disabil 
ity  Income.  I  am  currently  not  allowed  to 
earn  over  $300.00  per  month.  I  started  at 
$3.64  an  hour  and  will  soon  get  a  raise— but 
that  means  dropping  back  my  hours  more 
or  lose  my  benefits.  If  I  gave  up  my  benefits 
and  tried  to  work  full  time,  by  the  time  I 
paid  income  tax  on  my  earnings  and  paid 
for  medical  insurance  I  would  not  be  any 
better  off  than  I  am  now. 

I  don't  know  of  any  handicapped  person 
who  wants  to  t>e  pitied.  Most  want  a  chance 
to  live  as  normal  a  life  as  possible.  We  can 
be  productive  citizens  and  need  a  chance  to 
prove  it. 

I  look  forward  to  passing  this  impor 
tant  piece  of  legislation  during  the 
101st  Congress  and  writing  her  to 
share  the  news  that  she  can  do  just 
that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  her  letter  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Portsmouth.  NH. 

May  6.  19S9. 
Senator  Robekt  Dole, 

Hart   Senate   Office   Building.    Wasfiington 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  This  morning  on 
Good  Morning  America  I  heard  you  talking 
atKiut  your  interest  in  helping  dusabled 
people. 

Every  time  I  hear  someone  talkmg  on  this 
subject,  it's  always  at>out  finding  jobs  or 
housing  to  make  a  handicapped  person 
more  independent.  But  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  address  the  problem  that  I  am 
having.  I'm  sure  there  must  be  thousands  of 
people  in  the  same  situation. 

I  had  polio  in  1949.  I  have  no  use  of  m> 
legs  and  a  limited  use  of  my  left  hand  and 
arm. 

1  worked  at  an  electronics  company  for  8 
years  in  the  1960's.  I  quit  that  job  when  the 
company  moved  out  of  State.  I  then  applied 
for  Social  Security  disability  and  we  adopt 
ed  two  girls. 

In  1980  my  husband  divorced  me  and  left 
me  with  2  girls  to  raise  and  no  child  .sup- 
port. I  had  to  find  a  job  so  I  called  vocation 
al  rehab.  They  worked  with  me  for  3  years 
trying  to  find  a  job  that  would  fit  my  situa 
tion.  Then  the  supervisor  of  the  service 
dept.  at  Sears  Roebuck  called  vocational 
rehab  with  a  20-hour  a  week  job  that  he  felt 
a  handicapped  person  could  do. 

I  took  the  job  and  have  t>een  vkorkinK 
there  for  5  years.  I  love  my  job.  The  manag 
er  and  other  employee's  have  t>een  very 
helpful  to  me.  They  have  arranged  the 
office  so  everything  is  handy  for  me— low 
files  and  special  desk.  Someone  gets  my 
work  for  me  and  helps  if  there  is  anything  I 
need. 


My  problem  is  my  Social  Security  Disabil- 
ity. I'm  not  allowed  to  earn  over  $300.00  a 
month.  I  started  at  $3.65  and  so  was  able  to 
work  20  hours  a  week  and  I  got  2  weeks  paid 
vacation  and  6  paid  holidays.  But  with 
raises  over  the  past  5  years  I  now  make 
$7  05  an  hour 

Everytime  I  got  a  raise  I  had  to  drop  back 
my  hours  and  so  lost  my  paid  vacation  and 
paid  holidays. 

In  September  my  Social  Security  benefits 
were  stopped  because  I  was  still  a  little  over 
$300.00  a  month.  I  reapplied  and  was  rein- 
stated and  was  told  that  I  was  still  eligible 
as  long  as  I  stay  under  $300.00.  Now  I  can 
only  work  1 1  hrs.  a  week  and  my  take  home 
pay  $63.00  a  week.  I  will  be  getting  another 
raise  soon  and  I'll  have  to  drop  back  my 
hours  more  or  lose  my  benefits.  If  I  gave  up 
my  l)enefits  and  tried  to  work  full  time- 
Sears  only  hires  mostly  part-time  help— by 
the  time  I  paid  income  tax  on  my  earnings 
and  paid  for  medical  insurance  I  would  not 
be  any  t)etter  off  than  I  am  now. 

It  IS  very  discouraging  and  there  is  no  in- 
centive. I  have  a  nice  job  that  I  am  able  to 
do.  the  people  that  I  work  with  are  wonder- 
ful and  Vocational  Rehab  helped  me  pur- 
chase a  handicap  van  that  I  drive  from  my 
wheelchair,  .so  I  have  no  transportation 
problems  and  yet  I'm  going  to  work  myself 
out  of  a  job. 

I  feel  the  $300.00  a  month  limit  is  ridicu- 
lous and  should  certainly  be  raised  I  don't 
understand  how  anyone  could  consider 
$300.00    gainful  employment." 

What  can  I  do  to  help  get  this  law- 
changed.  They  both  told  me  I  should  apply 
for  welfare  I  don  t  want  welfare  and  I  don't 
need  it.  I  want  to  be  able  to  work  about  20 
hours  a  week  and  do  the  job  I  was  hired  to 
do 

Also  I  feel  this  law  must  discourage  com- 
panies from  hiring  di.sabled  people.  Sears 
hired  me  for  a  20-hr-a-week  job  and  I  can 
only  work  11  hours  so  they  have  to  have 
someone  else  finish  my  job. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  in  hearing  me 
out  1  realize  this  letter  i.s  rather  long,  but  I 
need  to  have  someone  understand  another 
problem  a  disabled  person  faces  in  working 
1  don  t  know  of  any  handicap  who  wants  to 
be  pitied  Most  want  a  chance  to  live  as 
normal  a  life  as  po.ssible  We  can  tje  produc- 
tive citizens  and  need  a  chance  to  prove  it. 

rhank  you  very  much. 
Yours  truly. 

Rita  Jolly. 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  again  join  with  Senators 
RiEGLE  and  Dole  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  e.xtend  the  section  1619  work 
incentives  provisions  of  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  [SSI]  Pro- 
gram to  disabled  adult  children  and 
certain  other  beneficiaries  of  the 
Social  Security  Disabilitv  Insurance 
[SSDD  Program. 

In  1986.  we  guaranteed  Americans 
who  are  disabled  and  receive  SSI  the 
opportunity  to  work  full  or  part  time 
without  fear  of  losing  all  SSI  pay- 
ments or  medical  benefits  and  attend- 
ant services  simply  because  they  were 
successful  in  earning  more  than  $300  a 
month.  This  program  has  been  very 
successful.  It  saves  the  taxpayers 
money  while,  at  that  .same  time,  pro- 
vide people  with  disabilities  an  oppor- 
tunity and  an  incentive  to  work. 


This  legislation  will  allow  us  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  adults  with  disabil- 
ities who  have  parents  or  grandpar- 
ents that  are  participants  of  SSDI  pro- 
grams, or  who  were  successful  in  devel- 
oping an  earnings  record  while  en- 
rolled in  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  [SSI]  Program.  Evidence  sug- 
gests that  disincentives  to  work  comes 
from  loss  of  medical  benefits  as  well  as 
cash  benefits.  This  bill  will  allow 
people  with  disabilities  to  continue 
their  participation  in  the  work  life  of 
America  without  being  penalized  for 
doing  so. 

For  too  long  the  SSDI  Program  has 
been  seen  by  many  as  an  early  retire- 
ment program  for  people  too  disabled 
to  continue  working.  This  legislation 
will  redirect  the  SSDI  Program  away 
from  the  retirement  model  and  toward 
a  program  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  disabled  workers. 
Further,  it  supports  the  efforts  of 
many  Americans  with  disabilities  who 
want  to— and  deserve  to  be— produc- 
tive and  contributing  members  of  our 
work  force. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  re- 
mains consistent  with  the  SSI  Pro- 
gram and.  with  only  modest  modifica- 
tion, produces  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Insurance  Program.  Most  importantly, 
it  better  serves  our  citizens  with  dis-^ 
abilities,  and  is  supported  by  members 
of  the  disabled  community. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  from 
Michigan  and  Kansas  for  their  unflag- 
ging commitment  to  reforming  the 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
Program  and  making  it  more  relevant 
and  useful  to  a  significant  number  of 
Americans.* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues,  Sena- 
tors Riegle  and  Harkin.  in  support  of 
the  Social  Security  Work  Incentives 
Act  that  is  being  introduced  today.  I 
am  also  proud  to  announce  that  I  am 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  landmark 
legislation. 

The  passage  of  this  act  would 
remove  some  of  the  insensitivity  that 
presently  exists  in  our  Nation's  Social 
Security  Disability  Insurance  [SSDI]. 
Under  the  current  system.  SSDI  re- 
cipients have  no  reason  to  work  or  to 
attempt  to  remove  themselves  from 
Social  Security  disability.  Indeed,  our 
system  is  a  disincentive  to  working  be- 
cause any  gainful  employment  results 
in  the  elimination  of  one's  benefits 
after  a  9-month  trial  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  of  the 
need  to  keep  our  disability  program 
strictly  limited  to  those  who  are  truly 
disabled  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse. 
This  legislation  would  do  nothing  to 
change  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
SSDI.  but  it  would  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  legitimately  dis- 
abled people  who  are  able  to  perform 
some  types  of  work.  The  number  of 
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disabled  who  are  able  to  work  is  in- 
creasing daily  with  additional  techno- 
logical advances  that  are  allowing 
them  to  do  so. 

Presently,  most  SSDI  recipients  are 
afraid  to  work,  because  after  9  months 
of  working  all  of  their  benefits  are  re- 
voked. After  only  9  months  they  are 
expected  to  support  themselves  totally 
and  provide  for  their  own  health  in- 
surance. As  all  of  us  are  aware,  this  is 
virtually  impossible  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  SSDI  recipients. 

The  legislation  that  is  being  intro- 
duced today  would  allow  SSDI  benefi- 
ciaries to  work  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  able  while  having  their  cash  bene- 
fits reduced  according  to  the  amount 
of  income  they  earn.  They  would  also 
be  allowed  to  keep  the  Medicare  bene- 
fits that  are  a  part  of  their  disability 
package  until  their  incomes  reach  a 
level  that  allows  them  to  pay  for  some 
or  all  of  their  Medicare  premiums  on  a 
sliding  scale. 

The  concept  of  scaled  benefits  has 
been  tested  with  the  supplemental  se- 
curity program  and  has  proved  effec- 
tive in  returning  many  disabled  indi- 
viduals to  work.  It's  high  time  we 
extend  this  progressive  approach  to 
our  SSDI  Program.  Disabled  Ameri- 
cans deserve  a  better  chance  to 
become  contributing  members  of  socie- 
ty. The  Social  Security  Work  Incen- 
tives Act  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
give  them  that  chance, 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  overdue 
legislation,* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Riegle  and  Dole,  as  they  reintroduce 
the  Social  Security  Work  Incentives 
bill.  This  bill  would  provide  incentives 
for  those  Social  Security  disability  in- 
surance [SSDI]  recipients  who  wish  to 
work.  Under  this  proposal  SSDI  recipi- 
ents would  be  able  to  become  produc- 
tive members  of  the  work  force  with- 
out the  risk  of  losing  basic  income  as- 
sistance and  health  benefits.  We  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  support  and  en- 
courage every  individual  to  work  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  or  her  ability. 

I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  last  year,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  some  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  legislation.  While  we  had  focused 
more  on  cash  benefits  in  earlier  ver- 
sions of  the  bill,  we  now  limit  the  cash 
benefits  to  two  groups  of  beneficiaries 
and  focus  on  maintaining  medical  ben- 
efits. While  this  is  a  compromise  that 
I  would  have  preferred  not  to  have 
made,  it  is  one  that  should  allow  us  to 
enact  this  bill  quickly  and  get  moving 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  this  bill  will  cost 
roughly  $14  million  over  2  years,  and 
$115  million  over  5,  compared  to  the 
$310  million  over  5-year  estimate  that 
the  CBO  gave  last  year's  bill.  This  is  a 
cost  that  should  be  viewed  as  a  sound 


investment  in  the  increased  productiv- 
ity of  a  large  group  of  Americans.  To 
those  who  will  move  from  the  status 
of  being  supported  to  the  status  of 
supporting  themselves  and  others,  it  is 
an  Investment  in  human  dignity  and 
self  fulfillment. 

The  Social  Security  Work  Incentives 
bill  has  the  endorsement  of  a  number 
of  important  organizations  represent- 
ing individuals  who  are  differently 
abled.  I  am  proud  to  join  in  this  effort 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  move 
quickly  in  support  of  this  measure.* 

Mr.  PRESSLER,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Riegle  and  Dole,  in 
cosponsoring  the  Social  Security  Work 
Incentives  Act.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  would  be  a  tremendous  help  to  dis- 
abled persons  who  stay  in  the  work 
force. 

The  current  law  is  a  disincentive  to 
disabled  persons  because  they  lose 
Medicare  coverage  after  9  months  of 
continuous  work.  When  they  lose  Med- 
icare, they  often  are  without  any  form 
of  health  insurance.  Disabled  persons 
are  employed  in  work  that  is  extreme- 
ly beneficial  to  society,  but  often  in 
businesses  that  are  too  small  to  afford 
offering  health  insurance  to  their  em- 
ployees. The  end  result  of  the  current 
law  is  the  loss  of  talented,  dedicated 
individuals  from  the  work  force. 

Further,  the  current  law  creates  a 
situation  in  which  employers  may  be 
reluctant  to  employ  disabled  persons. 
They  realize  that,  following  9  months 
of  employment,  the  disabled  persons 
will  probably  resign  in  order  to  protect 
his/her  Medicare  benefit.  If  this  legis- 
lation becomes  law,  disabled  persons 
could  continue  to  work  and  not  fear 
losing  Medicare  coverage.  Employers 
would  benefit  through  a  stable  work 
force  and  enhanced  productivity. 

Currently.  approximately  1.442 
South  Dakotans  with  disabilities  are 
employed  at  training  sites  throughout 
the  State,  Approximately,  80  percent 
of  those  in  training  are  receiving 
Social  Security  disability  income 
[SSDI],  Many  are  very  capable  of  in- 
creasing their  skills  and  moving  into 
full-time  employment.  However,  their 
fear  of  losing  Medicare  coverage  is  a 
disincentive. 

I  am  very  proud  to  state  that  15.486 
disabled  persons  are  currently  em- 
ployed in  the  South  Dakota  labor 
force.  That  number  represents  82  per- 
cent of  all  disabled  persons  in  which 
the  disability  does  not  prevent  them 
from  working.  I  am  proud  of  them  be- 
cause despite  the  disincentives  they 
continue  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  needed  to 
increase  the  number  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  in  the  work  force. 
South  Dakota,  a  State  where  the  work 
ethic  is  highly  valued,  would  benefit 
from  passage  of  the  Social   Security 


Work  Incentive  Act.  I  lend  my  support 
to  this  effort  and  look  forward  to  sub- 
stantial growth  in  the  nvunber  of  dis- 
abled individuals  in  the  American 
work  force. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr,  Chatee,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Levik,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Ms.  Mikul- 
sxi,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  iNotnrE,  Mr.  Dodd  Mr, 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Jeftords,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr,  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Lieberman, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr,  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  RoBB,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr,  NuNN,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr,  Heinz,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  and  Mr,  Pressler): 
S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish calendar  year  1992  as  the 
"Year  of  Clean  Water";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

YEAH  OF  CLEAN  WATER 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  calendar  year  1992  as 
the  "Year  of  Clean  Water.  " 

I  am  pleased  to  have  over  40  of  my 
colleagues  as  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion, including  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee.  Senator  Burdick. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Chafee,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Protection.  Senator  Baucus. 

Twenty  years  ago.  pollution  of  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  marine  waters  was  a 
major  national  problem.  Discharges  of 
raw  sewage  and  untreated  industrial 
wastes  had  turned  some  of  our  rivers 
and  streams  into  stinking,  open 
sewers. 

In  1972  Congress  responded  to 
public  concern  for  water  pollution 
problems  with  passage  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
my  predecessor.  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie.  played  a  major  role  in  the  de- 
velopment and  enactment  of  the  first 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  cleaning  up  water  pollu- 
tion problems  and  protecting  water 
quality.  The  American  people  can  be 
proud  of  these  accomplishments,  but 
the  job  is  not  complete.  Serious  water 
pollution  problems  persist  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 
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The  1987  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  passed  in  the  last  Congress 
over  the  veto  of  President  Reagan,  re- 
newed our  commitment  to  clean  water 
and  provided  for  new  initiatives  to 
assist  municipalities  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants,  in 
controlling  toxic  pollutants,  in  reduc- 
ing nonpoint  sources  of  pollution,  and 
in  protecting  environmentally  sensi- 
tive areas,  such  as  estuaries. 

Effective  implementation  of  these 
new  initiatives  is  essential  to  contin- 
ued progress  in  water  pollution  con 
trol.  We  need  to  follow  through  on  our 
commitment  to  make  a  gradual  transi- 
tion in  funding  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants  from  Federal  grants 
to  State  revolving  loan  funds.  We  need 
to  provide  grant  support  for  the  imple 
mentation  of  State  programs  for  con- 
trol of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution. 
And.  we  need  to  continue  to  press  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
the  full  and  aggressive  implementa 
tion  of  the  many  important  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  amendments. 

As  we  look  forward  toward  1992.  we 
need  to  continue  our  efforts  to  develop 
the  best  possible  water  pollution  con- 
trol program.  An  area  of  special  con 
cem  is  protection  of  the  quality  of  our 
marine  and  coastal  waters.  These 
waters  are  a  natural  resource  of  tre- 
mendous environmental  and  economic 
importance,  but  they  face  as\  unprece- 
dented number  of  environmental 
threats  and.  in  some  cases,  their  qual 
ity  is  declining. 

Last  summer,  beaches  were  closed 
throughout  the  Northeast  after  the 
discovery  of  medical  waste  and  other 
pollution  problems.  There  is  a  large 
dead  zone  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Lob- 
sters taken  off  the  mid-Atlantic  coast 
have  large  bum  holes  as  a  result  of 
pollution.  We  face  huge  cleanup  prob- 
lems in  east  coast  harbors,  including 
Boston  Harbor.  And.  on  the  west 
coast,  toxic  chemicals  and  other  heavy 
metals  are  in  the  sediments  of  Puget 
Sound.  San  Francisco  Bay.  and  Santa 
Monica  Bay. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
expand  and  strengthen  research  and 
protection  programs  for  marine 
waters.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senators  Lautenberc,  Chafee,  Baucus. 
and  others  in  developing  the  best  pos- 
sible legislation  to  respond  to  this  im- 
portant water  quality  problem. 

October  1992  will  be  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  passage  of  the  original 
Clean  Water  Act.  As  we  approach  this 
Important  anniversary  of  our  water 
quality  program,  it  is  fitting  that  Con- 
gress reaffirm  the  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
original  Clean  Water  Act. 

I   urge   any   of  my   colleagues   who 
have  not  sponsored  this  resolution  to 
consider  doing  so  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolu 
tion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J  Res.  181 

Whereas,  clean  water  is  a  natural  resource 
of  tremendous  value  and  importance  to  the 
Nation; 

Whereas,  there  is  resounding  public  sup- 
port for  protecting  and  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  this  Nation's  rivers,  streams,  lakes, 
wetlands,  and  marine  waters: 

Whereas,  maintaining  and  improving 
water  quality  is  essential  to  protect  public 
health,  to  protect  fisheries  and  wildlife,  and 
to  assure  abundant  opportunities  for  public 
recreation; 

Whereas,  it  is  a  national  responsibility  to 
provide  clean  water  as  a  legacy  for  future 
generations; 

Whereas,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  protecting  and  enhancing  water 
quality  since  passage  of  the  1972  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (Clean  Water 
Act)  due  to  concerted  efforts  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  the  private 
sector,  and  the  public; 

Whereas,  serious  water  pollution  problems 
persist  throughout  the  Nation  and  signifi- 
cant challenges  lie  ahead  in  the  effort  to 
protect  water  resources  from  point  and  non- 
point  sources  of  conventional  and  toxic  pol- 
lution. 

Whereas,  further  development  of  water 
pollution  control  programs  and  advance- 
ment of  water  pollution  control  research, 
technology,  and  education  are  necessary 
and  desirable;  and 

Whereas,  October  of  1992  is  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assernbled.  That,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  designates  cal- 
endar year  1992  as  the  "Year  of  Clean 
Water"  and  the  month  of  October  1992  as 
Clean  Water  Month"  in  celebration  of  the 
Nation's  accomplishments  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  and  the  firm  commitment  of  the 
Nation  to  the  goals  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
cas  Clean  Water  Foundation  is  work- 
ing with  the  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  some  60  national  water  relat- 
ed organizations  to  rekindle  this  Na- 
tion's grassroots  commitment  to  clean 
water.  In  passing  this  resolution,  we  in 
the  Congress  will  help  the  foundation 
launch  its  3  year  campaign  to  com- 
memorate the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Nearly  two  decades  have  passed 
since  we.  the  Members  of  Congress, 
enacted  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous progress.  Even  so.  water  pro- 
tection is  a  dynamic  process  requiring 
the  continual  vigilance  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished and  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Over  two  decades  we  have  addressed 
discreet  sources  of  pollution  coming 
from  municipalities  and  industrial 
sites.  Now.  we  must  focus  on  nonpoint 
sources,  toxics  pollution,  stormwater 
runoff,  and  pollution  in  our  oceans, 
bays,  and  estuaries. 

To  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
memoration of  two  decades  of  water 


pollution  control  in  this  country  is  a 
testament  to  all  we  have  tried  to 
achieve  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  important  resolution. 

As  a  founding  member  of  the  board 
of  governors,  I  congratulate  America's 
Clean  Water  Foundation  for  its  will- 
ingness to  take  the  lead  in  bringing 
the  message  of  clean  water  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  American  citizen. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  join  Senator  Mitchell  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  to 
establish  1992  as  the  'Year  of  Clean 
Water  "  in  commemoration  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  of  1972  and 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Water 
Quality  Amendments  of  1977  stand 
with  the  best  of  our  environmental 
legislation.  With  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  Clean 
Water  Act  also  represents  the  best  of 
our  environmental  values.  It  provides 
the  vision  and  the  path:  to  keep  Amer- 
ica beautiful  and  to  keep  America 
healthy  and  strong,  we  must  protect 
and  conserve  our  natural  resources. 

The  years  since  1972  have  shown  re- 
markable improvement  in  water  qual- 
ity. No  longer  can  industries  discharge 
directly  into  our  Nation's  rivers  and 
waterways.  But  the  cleanup  of  those 
obvious  sources  have  revealed  the 
truth  of  our  original  vision:  it  is  not 
some  mysterious  'they"  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  our  water  pollution,  but 

we. "  A  good  65  percent  of  the  degra- 
dation of  our  waters  presently  comes 
from  "nonpoint"  sources— the  runoff 
of  streets  and  lawns,  of  farms  and  con- 
struction sites;  in  short,  the  runoff  of 
everyday  life.  We  must  protect  and 
conserve  our  natural  resources;  we 
must  make  some  changes  in  how  we 
live. 

That  is  why  this  20-year  commemo- 
ration is  so  important.  To  make  the 
changes  needed  in  water  conservation, 
in  pesticides  control,  in  wastewater 
treatment,  we  need  to  educate  our- 
selves. To  that  end.  I  support  the  goals 
of  America's  Clean  Water  Foundation 
and  their  pledge  to  build  on  this  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  to  enhance 
public  awareness  and  personal  stew- 
ardship for  the  water  resources  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution  to  designate  1992  as  the 
■Year  of  Clean  Water."  The  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  passage  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  provides  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  celebrate  the  act's  consid- 
erable achievements. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  past 
two  decades  toward  curbing  water  pol- 
lution and  protecting  our  precious 
water  resources,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  relax  our  vigil  now.  Our  progress  in 
these  areas  was  made  possible  only  by 
a  tremendous  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween all  levels  of  government  and  the 
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American  people.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  use  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  a 
nationwide  sense  of  unity  of  purpose 
as  we  consider  the  challenges  that  lie 
ahead  for  our  water  quality  program.  I 
believe  the  commemorative  events 
being  planned  by  America's  Clean 
Water  Foundation  will  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  achieving  this  goal  of  re- 
newed community  involvement. 

In  assessing  the  accomplishments 
and  unrealized  potential  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  it  is  important  that  we 
have  accurate  information  on  water 
quality  trends  since  its  inception.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Association  of  State 
and  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administrators  [ASIWPCA]  has 
agreed  to  work  with  the  States  on  the 
important  project  of  documenting  na- 
tionwide water  quality  trends  over  the 
past  two  decades. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the 
ASIWPCA  and  to  America's  Clean 
Water  Foundation  for  their  important 
contributions  to  the  upcoming  "Year 
of  Clean  Water"  commemoration.  I 
would  also  like  to  conunend  the  spon- 
sors of  this  resolution  and  this  effort 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
goals  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  6,  a  bill  to  grant  the  power  to 
the  President  to  reduce  appropriated 
funds  within  10  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  a  bill  appropriating  such 
funds. 

S.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  34,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  re- 
medial jurisdiction  of  inferior  Federal 
courts. 

S.  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  134,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Congressional  Scholarships  for  Sci- 
ence, Mathematics,  and  Engineering, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  135.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
restore  to  Federal  civilian  employees 
their  right  to  participate  voluntarily, 
as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect 
such  employees  from  improper  politi- 
cal solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


s.  a«o 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mcynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  260,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  amounts 
paid  for  employee  educational  assist- 
ance programs. 

S.  419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robb],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  419,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  data  about 
crimes  motivated  by  race,  religion,  eth- 
nicity, or  sexual  orientation. 

S.  673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  673,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  714,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1984  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

S.  720 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
720,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  extend  and 
modify  the  targeted  jobs  credit,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   727 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  727,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to  provide 
protection  to  animal  research  facilities 
from  illegal  acts. 

S.  805 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  805,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  to  permit 
certain  school  districts  to  receive  as- 
sistance to  carry  out  the  school  lunch 
program  in  the  form  of  all  cash  assist- 
ance or  all  conunodity  letters  of  credit 
assistance. 

S.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  S.  843,  a  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  awards  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  undergraduate 
students  who  are  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  teach  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary mathematics  or  science  for  a 
specified  period  of  time. 

S.  849 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pord],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston], 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lorr]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
849,  a  bill  to  repeal  section  2036(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  re- 
lating to  valuation  freezes. 

S.  896 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  896,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  aid  in  the  plan- 
ning, development,  establishment,  and 
ongoing  support  of  Pediatric  AIDS  Re- 
source Centers,  to  provide  for  coordi- 
nated health  care,  social  services,  re- 
search and  other  services  targeted  to 
HIV  infected  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  952 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  952,  a  bill  to  stimulate  the  design, 
development,  and  manufacture  of 
high  definition  television  technology, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1091 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1091,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

S.  1107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1107,  a  bill  to  provide  educa- 
tion, training,  employment,  and  relat- 
ed services  to  displaced  homemakers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1150 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1150,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  undedicated  receipts  into  the 
refuge  revenue  sharing  fund. 

S.  1300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BxniDicK]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1200,  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment a  national  comprehensive  plan 
management  program  that  will  protect 
our  environment  by  controlling  or  con- 
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taining   undesirable   plant  species  on 
Federal  lands. 

S.   12  1« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickJ  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1216,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
give  employers  and  performers  in  the 
live  performing  arts,  rights  given  by 
section  8(e)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  similarily  situated 
industries,  to  give  to  such  employers 
and  performers  the  same  rights  given 
by  sections  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employ 
ers  and  employees  in  the  construction 
Industry,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co 
sponsor  of  S.  1243,  a  bUl  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
retirement  and  survivor  benefit  pro- 
gram for  judges  of  the  new  U.S.  Court 
of  Veterans  Appeals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1300,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  improve 
the  delivery  of  services  to  hard-to 
serve  youth  and  adults,  to  establish 
the  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   13  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co 
sponsor  of  S.  1312,  a  bill  to  improve 
the  ability  of  States  and  localities  im 
pacted  by  narcotics-related  crime  to 
monitor,  track,  and  prosecute  major 
narcotics  offenders,  money  launderers. 
and  youth  gangs  involved  in  narcotics 
activity  by  improving  intelligence  re- 
garding narcotics  trafficking  and 
money  laundering  operations. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   1  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
ihe  Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal 
balanced  budget. 

senate  joint  resolution  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRENBERGER].  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  59,  a  joint  res 
olution  designating  January  19,  1990 
as  ■National  Skiing  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riecle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.   Kassebaum]   were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  86,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating November  17,  1989,  as  'Nation- 
al Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Duremberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  131,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  November  1989 
as  "National  Diabetes  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  164,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  1990  as  the 
International  Year  of  Bible  Read- 
ing." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
GarnI,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  52,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  science, 
mathematics,  and  technology  educa- 
tion should  be  a  national  priority. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  136,  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
should  make  the  full  appropriations 
authorized  for  carrying  out  programs 
for  assessment  and  mitigation  of 
radon  under  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION    154 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby  1  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cospon.sors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 154.  a  re.solution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  agreement 
to  be  signed  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  co- 
produce  the  "Korean  Fighter  Pro- 
gram" [KFP]. 

AMENDMENT  NO     253 

At  the  request  of  Mr  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
.sor  of  amendment  No.  253  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  S.  1160,  an  original  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO     2S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  258  proposed  to  S. 


358,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  change  the 
level,  and  preference  system  for  admis- 
sion, of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  for  administra- 
tive naturalization,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  155— ES- 
TABLISHING A  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  SENATE  TO 
PROVIDE  OVERSIGHT  AND 
GUIDANCE  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OP  THE  DI- 
RECTOR OF  NATIONAL  DRUG 
CONTROL  POLICY 

Mr.  LOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 


S.  Res.  155 


Resolved. 
SKITION 


KSTABI.ISH.MKNT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITfKE. 

(a)  Establishment— (1)  There  is  estab- 
lished a  temporary  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  National  Drug  Control  Policy  (here 
after  in   this  resolution   referred  to  as  the 

special  committee").  The  special  commit- 
tee shall  be  composed  of  10  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader.  Five  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  from  the  majority 
party  and  5  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  minority  party. 

(2)  The  President  pro  tempore  shall  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  special  committee  rec- 
ommended by  the  Majority  Leader  to  serve 
as  chairman. 

(b)  Quorum.  Vacancies,  and  Rules.— (1)  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  special  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  that  the  spe- 
cial committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimo- 
ny. 

<2)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
special  committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  m  the  same  manner  as  origi- 
nal appointments  are  made. 

1 3)  The  special  committee  shall  adopt 
rules  of  procedure  not  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  government  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

<c)  Subcommittees.— The  chairman  may 
establish  such  subcommittees  of  the  special 
committee  as  he  considers  appropriate,  but 
each  such  subcommittee  shall  be  composed 
of  not  less  than  4  members. 

(d)  Service  on  Other  Committees.— Serv- 
ice of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or  as  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  6 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate 

SK(    2   1)1  TIK.s  OK  SPEC  lAl.  COMMITTEE. 

(ai  In  General. -It  shall  be  the  function 
and  duty  of  the  special  committee  to  pro- 
vide oversight  and  guidance  to  the  Director 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Director's  responsibility  for— 

il)  the  development  and  submission  of  a 
National  Drug  Control  Strategy:  and 
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(2)  the  submission  of  a  National  Drug 
Control  Program  Budget  with  the  annual 
budget  request  of  the  President. 

(b)  No  Legislative  Jurisdiction.— No  pro- 
posed legislation  shall  be  referred  to  the 
special  committee,  and  such  committee  shall 
not  have  the  power  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise  have  any  legislative  jurisdiction. 
.SEC  i.  final  report 

After  November  18,  1993,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  a  final  report,  the  special  committee 
shall  have  30  days  to  close  its  affairs,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  such  30-day  period  cease 
to  exist. 

SE(    i.  AITHORITY  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  In  General.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution,  the  special  committee  is  author- 
ized, in  its  discretion— 

(1 )  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  to  employ  personnel; 

(3)  to  hold  hearings: 

(4)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate: 

<5)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  correspondence,  t>ooks,  papers,  and 
documents: 

(6)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testimo- 
ny: 

(7)  to  procure  the  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended:  and 

(8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  Use  or  Other  Committees  Services.— 
With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  any 
other  committee  of  the  Senate,  the  special 
committee  may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the 
services  of  the  staff  of  such  other  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  whenever  the  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  determines  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(c)  Oaths.— The  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

(d)  Subpoenas.— Subpoenas  authorized  by 
the  special  committee  may  be  issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  special  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  member  signing 
the  subpoena. 

SEl  .  .1  EXPEN.SES. 

Expenses  of  the  special  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee,  except  that  vouchers  shall  not 
be  required  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries 
of  employees  paid  an  annual  rate.  Such  ex- 
penses shall  not  exceed  $  .  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  procurement  of  the  services  of 
individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  202(i)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  created  a  drug  czar  to  over- 
see and  coordinate  all  aspects  of  the 
war  against  drugs.  And  that  was  good. 
In  fact,  I  thought  it  was  long  overdue 
and  I  think  now  our  new  drug  czar  is 
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making  progress.  He  is  about  to  report 
to  the  Congress. 

The  job  was  created  to  make  certain 
that  all  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  are  working  together  and  to 
identify  one  person  who  is  in  charge, 
so  that  we  will  not  have  a  conflict  be- 
tween a  number  of  departments  and 
agencies. 

Now  the  drug  czar  is  in  place  and 
working  feverishly  to  establish  a  new 
office,  coordinate  all  aspects  of  the 
drug  war,  and  write  a  report  that  Con- 
gress mandated  he  send  to  Congress 
180  days  after  his  confirmation. 

When  Mr.  Bennett  sends  his  first 
strategy  to  Congress,  who  is  in  charge? 
Which  of  the  over  23  committees  and 
subcommittees  has  prime  jurisdiction 
and  to  whom  is  the  drug  czar  responsi- 
ble for  oversight  and  legislative  au- 
thority? 

In  short,  who  is  in  charge  in  Con- 
gress? 

First,  if  Bill  Bennett  began  testify- 
ing before  every  committee  and  sub- 
committee the  week  after  the  strategy 
is  due— September  5— he  would  still  be 
testifying  way  into  1990  on  the  first 
strategy— long  after  the  second  strate- 
gy is  due  in  February  of  next  year 
when  the  President's  budget  comes  up 
to  Congress. 

Second,  the  1988  drug  law  states 
that  in  developing  each  strategy  the 
drug  czar  shall  consult  with  Members 
of  Congress.  With  whom  does  he  con- 
sult? Is  it  possible  for  him  to  consult 
with  the  members  of  80  committees 
and  subcommittees  between  the  time 
the  first  strategy  is  sent  to  Congress 
and  the  second  strategy  is  due? 

Third,  who  is  in  charge?  Take  the 
example  of  drugs  being  smuggled  into 
the  United  States.  First,  the  United 
States  tries  to  eradicate  the  crops, 
which  is  the  business  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Agency 
[DEA]  then  tries  to  destroy  the  co- 
caine laboratory  where  the  drugs  are 
processed,  and  the  issue  becomes  one 
for  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Then  the  smuggler  flies  out  of  the 
country  and  is  tracked  by  an  intelli- 
gence agency,  which  concerns  the  In- 
telligence Committee.  From  there  he 
would  fly  over  the  ocean  where  Armed 
Services  [Navy].  Commerce  [Coast 
Guard],  and  Finance  [Customs)  would 
take  an  interest. 

Once  the  smuggler  entered  the 
United  States,  if  he  were  to  fly  into  a 
national  forest,  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  would  take 
an  interest;  if  U.S.  currency  were  in- 
volved in  the  operation,  the  Banking 
Committee  would  have  some  jurisdic- 
tion; and,  as  a  general  matter.  Govern- 
mental Affairs  could  get  involved  at 
any  stage  of  the  process.  And,  of 
course.  Appropriations  will  be  involved 
at  every  stage  of  this  process. 

You  see  my  point.  In  other  words, 
who    would     the    drug    czar    testify 


before?  How  many  would  he  testify 
before? 

So  I  think  it  is  time  we  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  ourselves  now:  Who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Congress?  We  need  to 
deal  with  this  problem  and  limit  the 
amount  of  time  that  this  important 
man  and  this  important  position 
spends  testifying. 

So  today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  create  in  the  Senate  a 
special  committee  to  provide  oversight 
and  guidance  to  our  drug  czar  in  his 
capacity  in  dealing  with  the  drugs  of 
this  country. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


HELMS  (AND  PELL)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  284 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1160)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following 

SEC.      .  POLICY  TOWARD  THE  FUTURE  OF  TIBET. 

(a)  FINDINGS.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Begirming  October  7.  1950  the  Chinese 
Communist  army  invaded  and  occupied 
Tibet: 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  declared  martial  law  in 
Lhasa  and  other  parts  of  Tibet  on  March  7, 
1989: 

(3)  Tibet  has  been  closed  to  foreigners,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  international 
press  and  international  human  rights  orga- 
nizations: and 

(4)  As  part  of  an  organized  system  of  re- 
pression in  Tibet  scores  of  persons  have 
been  imprisoned  for  their  beliefs: 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  immediately  lift 
martial  law  in  Tit>et  and  release  all  political 
prisoners:  and. 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  on  a  settlement  of  the  Tibetan  ques- 
tion. 


PELL  (ANT>  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  285 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lieber- 
MAN,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Cranston,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy),  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following 

sec.      .  POLICY  toward  THE  FlTl  RE  OF  TAIWAN. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  although  peace  has  prevailed  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait  for  the  past  decade,  on  June 
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4,  1989.  the  Government  of  the  People  s  Re- 
public of  China  showed  its  willingness  to 
use  force  against  the  Chinese  people  who 
were  demonstrating  peacefully  for  democra 
cy:  and 

(2)  in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  the 
United  States  made  clear  that  its  decision  to 
enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  rested  upon  the  ex 
pectation  that  the  future  of  Taiwan  would 
be  determined  by  peaceful  means. 

(b)  Skrse  or  CoKGBBSs.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  future  of  Taiwan  should  be  settled 
peacefully,  free  from  coercion,  and  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  people  on  Taiwan, 
and 

(2)  good    relations    between    the    United 
States  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
depend  upon  the  Chinese  authorities    will 
ingness  to  refrain  from  the  use  or  the  threat 
of  force  in  resolving  Taiwan's  future. 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  286 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Steveks.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
GrORTON,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Helms,  and 
Mr.  D'Amato)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows; 

On  page  U3.  beginning  with  line  6.  strike 
out  all  through  line  20  on  page  144  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

<  1 )  fisheries  currently  conducted  in  the 
international  waters  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  Including  the  Bering  Sea.  by  foreign 
vessels  using  long  plastic  driftnets  result  in 
the  entanglement  and  death  of  enormous 
numbers  of  both  target  and  non-target 
marine  resources; 

(2)  the  losses  of  valued  non-target  species 
in  such  fisheries  may  reach  tens  of  thou- 
sand of  marine  mammals,  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  seabirds.  millions  of  salmonids.  and 
unknown  numbers  of  other  species; 

(3)  the  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  inter 
cepted  in  such  fisheries  are  commercially 
and  recreationally  valuable  anadromous 
species,  and  include  large  numbers  of  fish 
from  stocks  that  spawn  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  remain  under 
United  States  jurisdiction  while  in  waters 
outside  the  exclusive  economic  zone  and  ten 
ritorial  sea  of  any  nation; 

(4)  the  unauthorized  taking  of  anadro 
mous  species  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  is  unlawful: 

(5)  the  efficiency  with  which  driftnets 
intercept  and  harvest  large  numbers  of 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout  has  encouraged 
the  development  of  international  trading  in 
fish  taken  illegally  in  driftnet  fisheries  on 
the  high  seas; 

(6)  economic  losses  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  such  illegal  fishing  and 
fish  marketing  are  estimated  to  be  as  much 
as  several  hundred  million  dollars  annually: 

(7)  the  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
deep  concern  about  the  effects  of  driftnet 
fisheries  by  the  passage  of  the  Driftnet 
Impact  Monitoring.  Assessment  and  Control 
Act  of  1987  (18  U.S.C.  1822  note),  often 
called  "the  Driftnet  Act'; 

(8)  the  Driftnet  Act  called  upon  the  Secre 
tary  of  Commerce,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  negotiate  agree 
ments  with  each  foreign  government  that 
permits  its  nationals  to  engage  in  driftnet 
fishing    which    resulU    in    the    taking    of 


marine  resources  of  the  United  States  on 
the  high  seas; 

(9)  the  Driftnet  Act  required  that  such 
agreements  provide  for  statistically  reliable 
monitoring  and  assessment  of  the  numbers 
of  marine  resources  of  the  United  States 
killed  by  driftnet  vessels,  and  for  certain 
measures  necessary  for  effective  enforce- 
ment of  applicable  laws,  regulations,  and 
agreements. 

(10)  an  agreement  has  been  negotiated 
with  the  Government  of  Japan; 

(11)  many  individuals  and  interest  groups 
in  the  United  States  have  expressed  grave 
doubts  about  the  ability  of  the  agreement 
negotiated  with  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Driftnet 
Act  in  a  number  of  important  respects,  in 
eluding  statistically  reliable  monitoring  and 
effective  enforcement. 

(b)  Sense  or  the  Senate. -It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that 

'1)  the  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  Japan  should  be  interpreted  to  ensure  at 
a  minimum  that,  for  the  1990  fishing 
season: 

(A)  an  electronic  position-indicating  and 
vessel-identification  device  will  be  installed 
and  operating  at>oard  all  Japanese  vessels 
which  fish  with  driftnets  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific Ocean  outside  the  exclusive  economic 
zone  or  territorial  sea  of  any  nation,  includ 
ing.  but  not  limited  to.  the  vessels  of  the 
squid-fishing.  large  mesh.  land-based 
salmon,  and  mothership-based  salmon  drift- 
net fleets;  and 

iB)  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  observers  will 
be  placed  aboard  vessels  of  each  driftnet 
fleet  to  ensure  the  collection  of  statistically 
reliable  data  on  the  numbers  of  marine  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  killed  by  the 
vessels  of  each  fleet. 


It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  limit  political  appoint- 
ments to  the  position  of  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  30  percent,  as  a  means  to  pro- 
mote professionalism  in  American  diploma 
cy.  It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  establish  a  bipartisan 
review  board  for  the  purpose  of  prescreen 
ing  all  potential  nominees  for  the  post  of 
ambassador,  and  that  the  members  of  such 
a  board  should  be  selected  in  consultation 
with  Senate  leadership  of  both  parties. ". 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  D'AMATO) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  287 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section. 

SK<     Sl.i    IN(Rf:A.SIN(;  AIMOINT  Of  REWARDS  FOR 
COMBATTIS*;  TERRORISM. 

Section  36(c)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by 
striking  out  $500,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $2,000,000  " 


D'AMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  288 

Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Roth)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
as  follows; 

Sec.  Section  404  of  title  IV— general 
provisons.  of  the  Dire  Emergency  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  and  Transfers. 
Urgent  Supplementals.  and  Correcting  En- 
rollment Errors  Act  of  1989  (Public  Law 
101-45)  is  repealed. 


GORE  AMENDMENT  NO.  289 
Mr.  GORE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 


GORE  AMENDMENT  NO.  290 

Mr.  GORE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place,  place  insert:  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  limit  political  appointments  to  the 
position  of  United  States  Ambassador  to  30 
percent,  as  a  means  to  promote  professional 
ism  in  American  diplomacy.  ". 


PELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  291 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Dole)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
as  follows: 

SUPPORT  rOR  THE  PEOPLE  OP  SOVIET  ARMENIA 

(a*  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
strong  historical  and  cultural  ties  with  the 
people  of  Armenia: 

(2)  the  Armenian  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to  ethnic  discrimination,  cultural  op- 
pression and  economic  adversity; 

(3)  portions  of  Armenia  were  totally  dev- 
astated by  a  massive  earthquake  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1988.  where,  according  to  official 
Soviet  reports,  more  than  25.000  Armenians 
were  killed,  more  than  100.000  were  Injured, 
more  than  500.000  were  left  homeless,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  were  or 
phaned; 

(4)  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  strengthened  their  commit 
ment  to  Armenia  by  assisting  in  the  immedi- 
ate relief  effort  and  in  the  overall  recon- 
struction of  those  areas  affected  by  the 
earthquake: 

(5)  in  the  face  of  such  hardship  and  adver- 
sity, the  Armenian  people  continue  to  ex 
hibit  their  strong  will  and  resilience: 

(6)  the  current  status  of  the  region  of  Na- 
gorno-Karabagh  is  a  matter  of  concern  and 
contention  for  the  people  of  the  Armenian 
and  Azerbaijani  Soviet  Republics; 

(7)  the  Soviet  Government  has  termed  the 
killings  of  Armenians  on  February  28-29 
1988  •  •  • 

(8)  the  Special  Administrative  Committee 
set  up  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  stabilize 
the  Nagorno-Karabagh  region  has  proven 
ineffective  in  that  mission,  giving  rise  to 
further  dissatisfaction  among  the  Karabagh 
Armenians,  who  constitute  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  the  region: 

(9)  the  Karabagh  Committee,  spokesper 
sons  for  the  popular  movement  in  Armenia, 
had  been  jailed  for  nearly  six  months  before 
their  release  on  May  31.  1989;  and 

(10)  continued  discrimination  against  Kar- 
abagh Armenians  and  the  uncertainty  about 
Nagomo-Karabagh     have    led    to    massive 
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demonstrations  and  unrest  In  this  area  that 
are  continuing  to  this  day. 

Sense  or  the  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  SUtes  should— 

( 1 )  continue  to  support  and  encourage  the 
reconstruction  effort  in  Armenia; 

(2)  encourage  Soviet  President  Gorbachev 
to  continue  a  dialogue  with  the  Armenian 
representatives  to  the  Soviet  Congress  of 
People's  Deputies; 

(3)  encourage  Soviet  President  Gorbachev 
to  engage  In  meaningful  discussions  with 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Na- 
gomo-Karat>agh  regarding  their  demands  of 
reunification  with  the  Armenian  homeland 
and  with  the  leadership  of  Armenia's  pro- 
democracy  popular  movement  which  In- 
cludes the  recently  released  Karabagh  Com- 
mittee: 

(4)  promote  in  its  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  an  equitable  settle- 
ment to  the  dispute  over  Nagomo-Kara- 
bagh, which  fairly  reflects  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  region:  and 

(5)  urge  in  its  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  investigations  of  the 
violence  against  Armenians  be  conducted  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  Soviet  Judiciary,  and 
that  those  responsible  for  the  killing  and 
bloodshed  be  identified  and  prosecuted. 


placed  on  a  list  in  order  to  be  contacted  in 
the  event  of  an  evacuation  or  which.  In  the 
event  of  an  evacuation,  can  maintain  infor- 
mation on  the  location  of  American  citizens 
in  tiigh-risk  areas  submitted  by  their  rela- 
tives. 

(3)  assess  the  transportation  and  commu- 
nications resources  in  the  area  being  evacu- 
ated and  determine  the  logistic  support 
needed  for  the  evacuation:  and 

(4)  develop  a  plan  for  coordinating  com- 
munications between  embassy  staff.  Depart- 
ment of  State  personnel  and  families  of 
United  Stages  citizens  abroad  regarding  the 
whereabouts  of  those  citizens. " 


ADAMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  292 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Adams)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  between  lines  5  and  6  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC   in.   ENHANCEMENT  OF  EVACUATION   CAPA- 
BILITY. 

(a)  Section  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
4801(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6): 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

"(5)  to  set  forth  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  with  respect  to  the  safe 
and  efficient  evacuation  of  United  States 
Government  personnel,  their  dependents 
and  private  United  States  citizens  when 
their  lives  are  endangered  by  war.  civil 
unrest,  or  natural  disaster:  and" 

(b)  Section  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
4802)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (b)  and 
(c)  as  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'(b)  Overseas  Evacdatioh.— The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  develop  and  implement 
policies  and  programs  to  provide  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  evacuation  of  United 
States  Government  personnel,  dependents 
and  private  Untied  States  citizens  when 
their  lives  are  endangered.  Such  policies 
shall  Include  measures  to  identify  high  risk 
areas  where  evacuation  may  be  necessary 
and,  where  appropriate,  providing  staff  to 
United  States  Government  missions  abroad 
to  assist  in  those  evacuations.  In  carrying 
out  these  responsibilities,  the  Secretary 
shall: 

(1)  develop  a  model  contingency  plan  for 
evacuation  of  personnel,  dependents  and 
United  States  citizens  from  foreign  coun- 
tries: 

(2)  develop  a  mechanism  whereby  Ameri- 
can citizens  can  voluntarily  request  to  be 


CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  293 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Crakston)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

Add  to  end  of  bill  S.  1160; 

SEC.      .  IMPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  DEFENSE  ARTI- 
CLES FROM  POLAND  AND  HITNGARY. 

(a)  Permissible  Imports.— The  authorities 
of  section  38  of  the  Defense  Trade  and 
Export  Control  Act  may  not  be  used  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  into  the  United 
States,  by  a  museum  or  educational  institu- 
tion described  in  subsection  (b),  of  any  de- 
fense article  from  Hungary  or  Poland  if  it- 

(1)  was  manufactured  at  least  25  years 
helore  its  importation  into  the  United 
States; 

(2)  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
before  June  30,  1989: 

(3)  has  been  disabled  so  that  no  weapon  or 
weapons  system  is  functional:  and 

(4)  is  used  only  for  display  to  the  public 
by  the  museum  or  educational  institution, 
for  educational  purposes. 

(b)  Qualified  Museums  and  Educational 
Institutions.— Subsection  (a)  applies  only 
to  a  museum  or  educational  institution  that 
is  described  in  section  501(cK3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal revenue  Code  of  1986  and  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'defense  article"  means  a  de- 
fense article  designated  under  section  38(a) 
of  the  Defense  Trade  and  Export  Control 
Act. 


MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  294 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Moynihan)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  71,  line  8,  insert  "AND  BUR- 
MESE" after  "TIBETANS". 

On  page  71,  line  U.  after  "Tibet"  Insert  ", 
and  not  less  than  15  scholarships  shall  be 
made  available  to  Burmese  students  and 
professionals  who  are  outside  Burma". 

On  page  93,  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following: 

(g)  Allocation  or  Funds.- Of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
section  104  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
'Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance", 
$250,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assist- 
ance to  displaced  Burmese  in  India  and 
Thailand. 

On  page  94,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.     M4.     REPORT     REGARDING     BURMESE     STU- 
DENTS. 

(a)  The  Attorney  General,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  im- 
migration policy  of  the  United  States  re- 


garding Burmese  pro-democracy  protesters 
who  have  fled  from  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Burma  and  are  now  located  in 
border  camps  or  inside  Thailand.  Specifical- 
ly, the  report  shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  such  persons  in  border  camps  in 
Burma,  inside  Thailand,  and  in  third  coun- 
tries: 

(2)  the  number  of  visas,  parole  applica- 
tions, and  approvals  for  such  persons  by 
United  States  authorities,  and  precedents 
for  increasing  such  visa  and  parole  applica- 
tions in  such  circumstances: 

(3)  the  immigration  policy  of  Thailand 
and  other  countries  from  which  such  per- 
sons have  sought  immigration  assistance; 

(4)  the  involvement  of  international  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees,  in  meeting  the 
residency  needs  of  such  persons;  and 

(5)  the  involvement  of  the  United  States, 
other  countries,  and  international  organzia- 
tions  in  meeting  the  humanitarian  needs  of 
such  persons. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  recom- 
mend in  the  report  any  legislative  changes 
he  deems  appropriate  to  meet  the  asylum, 
refugee,  parole,  or  visa  status  needs  of  such 
persons. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  seciton,  the  term  "pro- 
democracy  protester"  means  any  person 
who  has  fled  from  the  current  military 
regime  of  Burma  since  the  outbreak  of  pro- 
democracy  demonstrations  in  Burma  in 
1988. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  915.  EXPRESSING  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS FOR  FREE  AND  FAIR  BLEC- 
"nONS  IN  BURMA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  General  Ne  Win  overthrew  a  demo- 
cratically elected  government  in  1962,  and 
established  the  Burma  Socialist  Program 
Party  which  ruled  Burma  until  September 
1988,  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  military 
junta  which  continues  to  rule  Burma; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Burma  has  fol- 
lowed the  "Burmese  Road  to  Socialism" 
from  1962  until  April  1989,  a  policy  which 
has  resulted  in  the  indiscriminate  seizure  of 
private  property,  the  demonetization  of  cur- 
rency, and  economic  hardship  for  the  Bur- 
mese people: 

(3)  on  July  23,  1988,  General  Ne  Win. 
called  for  a  transition  to  a  multi-party 
system  of  government: 

(4)  on  July  27,  General  Sein  Lwin  became 
President  of  Burma,  and  popular  demon- 
strations erupted  throughout  the  country 
against  his  rule  and  his  rejection  of  a  refer- 
endum on  a  multi-party  system  of  govern- 
ment: 

(5)  on  August  3,  1988,  General  Sein  Lwin 
declared  martial  law  in  Burma,  imposing  a 
curfew,  press  censorship,  closing  schools, 
and  banning  meetings  of  more  than  5  per- 
sons: 

(6)  on  August  8.  1988,  the  Burmese  Army 
opened  fire  on  peaceful  demonstrators  in 
Rangoon  and  other  cities,  killing  many  hun- 
dreds of  iiersons: 

(7)  on  August  11,  1988,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously adopted  Senate  Resolution  464,  con- 
demning the  Government  of  Burma  for 
gross  human  rights  violations: 

(8)  on  September  7,  1988.  the  House  of 
Representatives  unanimously  adopted 
House  Resolution  529,  urging  the  restora- 
tion of  democratic  government  in  Burma; 

(9)  on  September  18.  1988,  General  Saw 
Maung  took  power  in  Burma,  establishing  a 
military  junta  and  ordering  the  Burmese 
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Army  to  kill  many  hundreds  of  additional 
peaceful  protesters,  until  such  protests  were 
forcibly  halted; 

(10)  the  United  States.  Canada,  the  Euro 
pean  Community.  Australia,  and  Japan, 
have  withheld  aid  from  the  Government  of 
Burma  to  protest  the  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  and  to  urge  political  and  eco 
nomic  reform: 

(11)  on  February  28.  1989.  the  President 
decertified  Burma  as  a  nation  taking  ade- 
quate steps  to  control  narcotics  trafficking; 

'12)  the  United  Nations  Human  Right.s 
Commission  adopted  a  resolution  on  March 
8.  1989.  expressing  concern  about  human 
rights  violations  in  Burma; 

(13)  on  April  13.  1989.  the  President  su.s 
pended  trade  benefits  for  Burma  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences  program 
l)ecause  of  worker  rights  violations; 

(14)  approximately  6.000  protesters,  stu- 
dents, monks,  and  other  civilians,  sought 
refuge  in  the  border  camps  of  the  National 
Democratic  Front  which  represents  ethnir 
minority  insurgents,  and  in  Thailand  and 
India. 

(15)  Amnesty  International  has  reported 
that  the  Governmert  of  Burma  continues  to 
arrest,  torture,  and  kill  civilian  opponents; 

(16)  in  May  1989  the  Government  of 
Burma  refused  an  offer  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  to  mediate  an  end  to  the 
civil  war  with  the  Democratic  Alliance  of 
Burma,  which  represents  the  ethnic  minon 
ties  and  the  armed  Burman  opposition. 

( 17 )  the  Government  of  Burma  announced 
in  February  1989  that  elections  would  be 
held  by  May  1990.  but  has  refused  offers  of 
electoral  assistance  planning  from  Thailand 
and  rejected  foreign  observers. 

(18)  martial  law  remains  in  effect  and  op 
position  parties  are  prevented  from  feely  or 
ganizing  for  elections,  and  Daw  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  of  the  National  League  for  Democ 
racy  has  l)een  subject  to  harassment,  arrest, 
and  threats  of  death  by  the  Government  of 
Burma  and  the  Burmese  Army. 

(b)  Policy.— In  recognition  of  the  violence 
and  denial  of  human  rights  in  Burma  and 
the  need  for  free  and  fair  elections,  the 
Congress— 

1 1)  condemns  the  continued  killings,  tor- 
ture, arrest^i.  and  denial  of  human  and  civil 
rights  by  the  Government  of  Burma,  and 
calls  for  an  immediate  hall  to  them. 

(2)  expre.sses  its  support  for  an  end  to 
martial  law  in  Burma,  for  free  and  fair  elec 
tions  to  be  held  before  the  end  of  May  1990. 
and  for  the  transfer  of  power  to  an  elected 
civilian  government; 

(3)  calls  upon  all  nations  to  withhold  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  Burma  until 
a  dem(x;ratic  government  assumes  power  in 
Burma; 

(4)  voices  its  strong  support  for  the  people 
of  Burma  and  its  admiration  for  their  cour 
age. 

(5)  urges  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  Burma; 
and 

(6)  calls  upon  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Burma,  and 
the  United  States  Permanent  Rcpre.senta 
live  to  the  United  Nations  to— 

(A)  publicly  condemn  the  killings,  torture, 
and  arrests  that  continue  in  Burma; 

(B)  encourage  the  restoration  of  democra- 
cy and  free  and  fair  elections  by  May  1990. 
including  the  provision  for  international  ob 
servers  for  such  elections; 

(Ci  continue  to  withhold  all  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Burma  until  the  holding 
of  free  and  fair  elections  and  the  restoration 
of  democracy,  and  urge  all  other  nations  to 
do  the  same; 


(D)  seek  a  mediated  end  to  the  civil  war  in 
Burma,  including  the  involvement  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  countries  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations,  and 
other  interested  parties;  and 

(E)  provide  humanitarian  resettlement  as- 
sistance to  the  refugees  from  Burma  now  in 
Thailand  and  India. 


MACK  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  295 

Mr.  MACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  D'Amato) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1160,  supra,  as  follows; 

On  page  145.  after  line  22.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SE<    »IV  POLK  Y  TOWARD  CI  B.\ 
It  is  the  sen.se  of  Congress  that 

(li  after  30  years.  Fidel  Castro  has  failed 
to  recognize  the  basic  human  rights,  aspira 
tions.  and  freedoms  of  the  Cuban  people; 

(2i  oppressive  g.:)vernment  policies  and 
economic  mi.smanagemcnt  have  increased 
the  suffering  and  hardship  on  the  people  of 
Cuba; 

1 3)  The  Cuban  people  should  be  allowed 
to  express  their  view  on  their  country's  po- 
litical future,  that  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party  should  permit  a  plebiscite,  by  a  secret 
yes  no"  ballot,  of  the  peoples  approval  or 
rejection  of  Caslros  continued  rule. 

i4i  in  order  to  guarantee  an  open  and 
honest  plebi.scite.  the  Government  of  Cuba 
should  meet  the  following  conditions— 

I  A)  allow  opposition  and  human  rights 
groups  to  organize  publicly  and  repeal  all 
laws  curtailing  freedom  of  expression  and  of 
assembly; 

'Bi  grant  all  opposition  groups  equal 
access  to  national  press,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion media: 

iC)  release  all  political  prisoners;  and 

(D)  invite  a  neutral,  international  commis 
sion  to  oversee  the  voting  and  ensure  the  le 
gitimacy  of  the  results; 

i5i  should  the  no"  vole  on  Castro's  rule 
prevail,  the  regime  would  respect  the  will  of 
the  people,  initiate  a  period  of  democratic 
openness,  and  hold  prompt  national  elec 
tions  through  which  the  Cuban  people 
would  freely  choose  their  leaders:  and 

1 6)  normalized  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
should  one  day  be  restored,  and  that  a 
demcK'ratir  Cuban  Government  elected  by 
all  the  people  must  be  an  essential  condition 
for  such  normalization 

On  page  5.  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  914.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 
Sec.  915.  Policy  toward  Cuba.". 

McCONNELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  296 

Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Byrd.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

Insert  where  appropriate 

The  President  shall  provide  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Hou.se  of  Reprsentatives  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  legislation 
which  will  identify,  inventory  and  analyze 
clean  coal  technologies  export  programs 
within  United  States  Government  agencies 
including  the  Department  of  State.  Com 
merce.  and  Energy  and  at  the  Export 
Import   Bank  and  the  Overseas  Private  In 


vestment  Corporation.  The  study  shall  ad- 
dress the  effectiveness  of  interagency  co- 
ordination of  export  promotion  and  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  inter- 
agency commission  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  export  and  use  of  clean  coal 
technologies. 


WALLOP  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  297 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself.  Mr,  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr,  Wilson.  Mr, 
Symms.  Mr.  Burns,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr,  Mack,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr,  Baucus, 
Mr,  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr,  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi.  and  Mr.  Durenberger)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160, 
supra,  as  follows: 

SKt     !»1.>    TI.AN.^NMKN  SQl  ARE   PARK   AITHORIZA 
TKIN. 

lai  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

1 1 1  in  April  and  May  of  1989,  Chinese  stu- 
dents began  hunger  strikes  and  peaceful 
demonstrations  in  Beijing's  Tiananmen 
Square  to  commemorate  the  seventieth  an- 
niversary of  the  May  19,  1919.  student 
movement:  these  students  demanded  funda- 
mental civil  liberties  such  as  those  found  in 
the  United  States  Bill  of  Rights; 

<2)  AmerKans  stand  for  certain  timeless 
values  that  transcend  political  and  national 
boundaries,  among  these  principles  is  the 
American  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  and  th<>  inviolability  of  individual  rights 
and  freedom; 

I  3  I  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  took 
to  the  streets  throughout  China  in  support 
of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  expressed  by 
the  students; 

i4i  the  Chinese  students  erected  a  version 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  Tiananmen 
Square  to  express  their  fervent  desire  to 
bring  democracy  and  freedom  to  their  coun- 
try; 

(5)  the  American  people  share  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  those  around  the  world  who 
struggle  to  win  respect  for  these  fundamen- 
tal principles; 

1 6)  when  the  pursuit  of  these  ideals  re 
suits  in  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  and 
the  destruction  of  young  lives,  all  Ameri- 
cans feel  a  profound  sense  of  loss  and  an 
equally  great  sense  of  outrage; 

'7)  the  Communist  regime  in  Beijing,  un- 
justly and  unprovoked,  brutally  slaughtered 
thousands  of  citizens  engaged  in  peaceful 
demonstrations; 

'8)  our  Nation  mourns  for  the  families 
and  loved  ones  of  those  killed  in  China; 

i9)  despite  the  outrageous  brutality  of  ele- 
ments of  the  Chinese  Army  in  massacring 
unarmed,  peaceful  protestors,  the  Chinese 
leadership,  including  Communist  Party 
leaders  Deng  Xiaping  and  Li  Peng,  have 
publicly  commended  the  actions  of  the  Chi- 
nese Army; 

(10)  since  the  massacre  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  the  Communist  regime  in  Beijing 
has  been  engaged  in  the  systematic  arrest 
and  detention  of  Chinese  students  and 
other  dissidents  allegedly  involved  in  the 
demonstrations: 

(11>  there  have  been  dozens  of  rallies 
acro.ss  the  United  States  in  support  of  the 
Chinese  students,  including  a  demonstration 
held  across  the  street  from  the  Embassy  of 
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the   Peoples  Republic   of  China  involving 
more  than  2,000  protestors: 

(12)  at  this  protest  a  twenty  foot  replica  of 
the  Statute  of  Liberty  was  erected  In  a  small 
park  across  the  street  from  the  embassy  in 
honor  of  those  students  who  lost  their  lives 
while  demonstrating  for  greater  political 
and  economic  freedom: 

(13)  a  wreath  was  placed  beneath  the 
bright  torch  of  the  original  Statute  of  Liber- 
ty to  mourn  the  world's  most  recent  heroes 
in  the  universal  struggle  for  freedom  and 
democracy:  and 

(14)  the  Communist  regime  in  Beijing  con- 
tinues to  deny  the  existence  of  any  mass 
demonstration,  deny  Chinese  troops  ever 
fired  into  groups  of  protestors,  and  deny 
that  anyone  other  than  soldiers  and  inno- 
cent bystanders  were  killed, 

(b)  Designation.— The  park  located  in 
front  of  the  Embassy  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  Kalorama  Road  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  designated  Reserva- 
tion No.  303 A  and  Reservation  No.  303B  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  shall  be  designat- 
ed and  known  as  the  'Tiananmen  Square 
Park'. 

(c)  Legal  References.— Any  reference  in 
any  law.  regulation,  document  record,  map, 
or  other  record  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  park  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b)  is  deemed  to  be  reference 
to  the  'Tiananmen  Square  Park".  Such  des- 
ignation shall  expire  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  unless  termi- 
nated earlier  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

On  page  5,  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  914,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

Sec.  915.  Tiananmen  Square  Park  authori- 
/•■ation.  " 

PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  298 

Mr.  PELL  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  297  proposed  by 
Mr.  Wallop  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert: 

(d)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  National  Park  Service  should  sup- 
port public  initiatives  to  raise  private  funds 
to  place  a  replica  of  the  Chinese  students' 
Statute  of  Democracy  on  the  redesignated 
•'Tiananmen  Square  Park:"  and 

(2)  such  a  memorial  should  be  dedicated 
to  the  Chinese  students  and  workers  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy. 

(e)  Receipt  of  Private  Pdnds— The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  authorized  fo  accept 
donations  of  private  funds  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (d)(1). 


ties,  including  a  description  of  how  such 
program  material  was  utilized  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  In  whole  or  in 
part,  in  original  or  edited  form.  Further,  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  include  in  such  report  a  de- 
scription of  projected  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  use  of  programming  materi- 
al acquired  for  public  television  and  radio 
entities  through  fiscal  year  1992.". 


WIRTH  AMENDMENT  NO,  299 

Mr,  WIRTH  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert: 

"Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  shall  provide  a 
detailed  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives describing  all  programming  material 
acquired  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year 
1989  from  public  television  and  radio  enti- 


plementation  of  the  proposal,  and  should 
provide  by  December  31,  1989,  a  report  to 
Congress  assessing  the  merits  of  and  esti- 
mated annual  costs  of  establishing  such  an 
Association  of  Demcx:ratic  Nations. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  300 

Mr.  H^LMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  299  proposed 
by  Mr.  Wirth  to  the  bill  S.  1160, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following: 

On  page  55,  line  15,  strike  "$36,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$71,000,000  ". 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  301 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1160,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec     .  Findings. 

(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  and  promote  democratic  values  and 
institutions  around  the  world. 

(2)  Over  the  last  decade,  the  United 
States,  in  concert  with  other  nations,  has 
provided  support  to  those  working  for  de- 
mocracy in  many  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

(3)  Such  support  has  advanced  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  democracy  in  those  nations 
by  providing  international  technical  exper- 
tise on  holding  free  and  fair  elections,  pro- 
viding international  observers  to  document 
the  conduct  of  the  elections  and  in  offering 
economic  and  humanitarian  support  to 
newly  established  democracies. 

(4)  On  June  8.  1989.  at  the  commencement 
ceremonies  at  Harvard  University,  the 
newest  leader  of  a  democratic  nation.  Prime 
Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  of  Pakistan,  called 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Association  of 
Democratic  Nations  to  support  the  right  of 
peoples  everywhere  to  choose  freely  their 
own  government. 

(5)  The  goals  of  the  Association  would  be 
to  promote: 

(a)  the  holding  of  elections  at  regular  in- 
tervals which  are  open  to  the  participation 
of  all  significant  political  parties,  which  are 
fairly  administered,  and  in  which  the  fran- 
chise is  broad  or  universal: 

(b)  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights 
including  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  freedom  of  association. 

(c)  international  recognition  of  legitimate 
elections  through  international  election  ob- 
server missions  at  all  stages  of  the  election, 
including  the  campaign,  the  voting  and  the 
ballot  counting. 

(d)  the  mobilization  of  international  opin- 
ion and  economic  measures  against  the  mili- 
tary overthrow  of  democratic  governments. 

(e)  the  provision  of  economic  assistance  to 
strengthen  and  support  democratic  nations. 

Sec.     .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  proposal  offered  by  Prime  Minister 
Benazir  Bhutto  of  Pakistan  would  further 
the  cause  of  democracy,  freedom  and  justice 
and  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  im- 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  302 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dah- 
FORTH,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
and  Mr.  Bingaman)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 
SEC.   .  assignment  of  commercial  officers 

TO  THE  lINrrED  STATES  MISSION  TO 
THE  EIROPEAN  COMMUNITY. 

Within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this  law, 
the  United  States  Foreign  and  Commercial 
Service  shall  assign  to  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  European  Community  in 
Brussels  no  less  than  three  commercial  offi- 
cers and  other  support  staff  as  necessary. 


DeCONCINI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO,  303 

Mr,  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Pressler)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SEC   SI.!.  POLICY  TOWARD  THE  CONTROL  OF  ILLE- 
GAL DRIGS  IN  MEXICO. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
<  1 )  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  re- 
quires, except  in  cases  of  vital  national  in- 
terest, that  all  countries  determined  to  be  a 
major  illicit  drug  producing  country  or  a 
major  drug-transit  country  must  l>e  "cooper- 
ating fully"  with  United  States  anti-narcot- 
ics activities  in  order  to  continue  receiving 
various  forms  of  United  States  foreign  as- 
sistance: 

(2)  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  have  suffered  since  none  of  the 
suspects  in  the  1985  kidnapping  and  murder 
of  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agent 
Enrique  Camarena  and  the  1986  torture  of 
DEA  agent  Victor  Cortez  have  been  brought 
to  justice; 

(3)  testimony  before  the  Senate  dating  to 
1986  has  indicated  that  high-ranking  Mexi- 
can government,  military,  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  been  involved  in  illegal 
narcotics  operations,  including  naircotics 
trafficking  operations  into  the  United 
States: 

(4)  Mexico  has  been  determined  to  be  the 
primary  producer  of  marijuana  and  heroin 
entering  the  United  States  and  the  transit 
point  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cocaine 
being  smuggled  into  this  country. 

(5)  there  have  been  three  drug-related 
mass  murders  involving  more  than  30  vic- 
tims along  the  southwest  lx)rder  in  recent 
months  involving  Mexican  drug  trafficking 
organizations: 

(6)  the  United  States  continues  to  seek. 
with  Mexican  cooperation,  hot  pursuit  and 
over-flight  authority  for  United  States  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  access  to  bank 
records,  verification  of  eradication  figures, 
information  on  those  who  have  been  tried, 
charged,  sentenced,  and  served  time  for  nar- 
cotics-related crimes,  and  extradition  of 
criminal  figures; 
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(7)  there  was  sworn  in  a  new  president  and 
government  of  Mexico  on  December  1,  1988. 
creating  a  new  era  of  opportunity  for  in- 
creased cooperation  and  mutual  friendship: 

(8)  the  new  President  of  Mexico,  Carlos 
Salinas  de  Gortari.  has  indicated  a  strong 
willingness  to  expand  and  improve  Mexico's 
an ti- narcotics  activities; 

(9)  the  Chief  of  the  Mexico  City  Police  In 
vesUgative  Service,  Miguel  Nazar  Haro.  who 
is  under  indictment  in  the  United  States, 
lias  been  fired; 

(10)  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  ar 
rested  Miguel  Angel  Pelix-Oallardo,  one  of 
the  most  notorious  drug  trafficking  figures 
in  Mexico: 

(11)  Mexican  officials  have  for  the  first 
time  conceded  that  corrupt  Mexican  offi- 
cials, including  law  enforcement,  govern- 
ment, and  military  officials,  have  previously 
protected  Mr.  Gallardo;  and 

(12)  criminal  charges  of  electoral  fraud 
against  the  mayor  of  Hermosillo,  Carlos 
Robles,  and  homicide  and  arms  charges 
against  the  head  of  Mexico's  Oil  Workers 
Union.  Joaquin  Hernandez  Galicia.  have 
been  filed. 

(b)  PoucY— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con 
gress  that— 

( 1 )  President  Salinas  should  be  supported 
in  his  expressed  willingness  to  end  the  nar 
cotics-related  corruption  that  has  permeat- 
ed the  Government  Df  Mexico  in  the  past: 

(2)  Mexico  should  conclude  the  prosecu 
tion  of  the  murderers  of  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agent  Camarena.  the  perpe- 
trators of  torture  tigainst  DEA  agent  Cortez, 
and  make  progress  in  the  prosecution  of 
Pelix-Gallardo: 

(3)  Mexico  should  demonstrate   its  com- 
mitment to  cooperating  fully  in  anti  narcot 
ics  activities  by  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  on— 

(A)  Joint  over- flight  and  hot  pursuit  oper 
ations,  involving  Mexican  law  enforcement 
officials  traveling  on  United  States  interdic 
tion  aircraft  with  Mexican  officers  having 
responsibility  for  actual  arrests  of  suspects, 

(B)  participation  of  United  States  law  en 
forcement  agencies  in  air  surveillance 
flights  for  interdiction  efforts  and  joint 
United  States-Mexico  border  enforcement 
and  interdiction  operations; 

(C)  United  States  requests  for  access  to 
bank  records  to  assist  in  carrying  out  nar- 
cotics-related investigations;  and 

(D)  United  States  requests  for  verification 
of  eradication  statistics,  including  ground 
verification. 


HELMS  (AND  PRESSLER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  304 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pressleh)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
amendment  No.  303  proposed  by  Mr. 
DeConcini  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S. 
1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  ■SEC.  "  and  insert: 

»I5.  POLICY  TOWARO  THE  CONTKOL  OF  ILLE(;AL 
DRICS  IN  MEXICO. 

(a)  PiMDiKGS.— The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  re 
quires,  except  in  cases  of  vitai  national  in 
terest.  that  all  countries  determined  to  be  a 
major  illicit  drug  producing  country  or  a 
major  drug-transit  country  must  be  "cooper- 
ating fully  "  with  United  SUtes  anti-narcot 
ics  activities  in  order  to  continue  receiving 
various  forms  of  United  SUtes  foreign  as 
sistance: 

(2)  relations  between  the  United  States 
and   Mexico   have  suffered  since   the    1985 


kidnapping  and  murder  of  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  agent  Enrique  Camar- 
ena and  the  1986  torture  of  DEA  agent 
Victor  Cortez; 

(3)  testimony  before  the  Senate  dating  to 
1986  has  indicated  that  high-ranking  Mexi- 
can government,  military,  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  been  involved  in  illegal 
narcotics  operations,  including  narcotics 
trafficking  operations  into  the  United 
States: 

1 4)  Mexico  has  t>een  determined  to  be  the 
primary  producer  of  marijuana  and  heroin 
entering  the  United  States  and  the  transit 
point  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cocaine 
being  smuggled  into  the  country: 

(5)  there  have  been  three  drug-related 
mass  murders  involving  more  than  30  vic- 
tims along  the  southwest  border  in  recent 
miinlh.s  in\ohing  Mexican  druK  trafficking 
organ  ieations; 

i6)  the  United  States  continues  to  seek, 
with  Mexican  cooperation,  hot  pursuit  and 
over  flight  authority  for  United  States  law 
enforcement  agencies,  access  to  bank 
records,  verification  of  eradication  figures, 
information  on  those  who  have  been  tried, 
charged,  sentenced,  and  served  time  for  nar 
cotics-related  crime,s,  and  extradition  of 
criminal  figures; 

1 7 1  there  was  sworn  in  a  new  president  and 
government  of  Mexico  on  E>ecember  1,  1988. 
creating  a  new  era  of  opportunity  for  in 
creased  cooperation  and  mutual  friendship: 
8)  the  new  President  of  Mexico,  Carlos 
Salinas  de  Gortari,  has  indicated  a  strong 
willingness  to  expand  and  improve  Mexico's 
anti-narcotics  activities: 

<9>  the  Chief  of  the  Mexico  City  Police  In- 
vestigative Service.  Miguel  Nazar  Haro.  who 
IS  under  indictment  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  fired. 

<10)  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  ar- 
re.sted  Miguel  Angel  Pelix-Gallardo.  one  of 
the  most  notorious  drug  trafficking  figures 
in  Mexico: 

(U)  Mexican  officials  have  for  the  first 
time  conceded  that  corrupt  Mexican  offi- 
cials, including  law  enforcement,  govern- 
ment, and  military  officials,  have  previously 
protected  Mr.  Gallardo:  and 

'12)  criminal  charges  of  electoral  fraud 
against  the  mayor  of  Hermosillo,  Carlos 
Robles,  and  homicide  and  arms  charges 
against  the  head  of  Mexico's  Oil  Workers 
Union,  Joaquin  Hernandez  Galicia,  have 
been  filed. 

(bi  Policy  -It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that— 

(li  President  Salinas  should  be  supported 
in  his  expressed  willingness  to  end  the  nar- 
cotics related  corruption  that  has  permeat- 
ed the  Government  of  Mexico  in  the  past; 

<2»  Mexico  should  conclude  the  prosecu 
tion  of  the  murderers  of  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agent  Camarena,  the  perpe- 
trators of  torture  against  DEA  agent  Cortez, 
and  make  progress  in  the  prosecution  of 
Felix  Gallardo: 

(3)  Mexico  should  demonstrate  its  com- 
mitment to  cooperating  fully  in  anti-narcot- 
ics activities  by  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  on— 

'A)  joint  over-flight  and  hot  pursuit  oper- 
ations, involving  Mexican  law  enforcement 
officials  traveling  on  United  SUtes  interdic- 
tion aircraft  with  Mexican  officers  having 
responsibility  for  actual  arrests  of  suspects; 
<B)  participation  of  United  SUtes  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  air  surveillance 
flights  for  interdiction  efforts  and  joint 
United  SUtes  Mexico  border  enforcement 
and  interdiction  operations; 


(C)  United  SUtes  requests  for  access  to 
bank  records  to  assist  In  carrying  out  nar- 
cotics-related investigations:  and 

(D)  United  SUtes  requests  for  verification 
of  eradication  sUtistics,  including  ground 
verification;  and 

(4)  the  people  of  Mexico  should  be  sup- 
ported in  their  efforts  to  rid  their  country 
of  illicit  narcotics,  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  electoral  fraud. 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  305 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Conrad,  and  Mr.  Bryan)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  145.  after  line  22.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

sec.    S1.S     POLICY    toward    COPRODl  CTION    OF 

korea.n  fi(;hter  pr(x:ram 

(a)  FiNDiNGS.-The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  has  a  large  trade 
deficit  with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  more 
than  $10  billion  in  1988; 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  pledged  to  do  its  utmost  to  take 
appropriate  measures  to  open  its  markets  to 
United  States  industries  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  its  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States; 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  indicated  that  its  intent  in  enter- 
ing into  the  coproductlon  of  the  'Korean 
Fighter  Program  "  is  not  simply  related  to 
national  security  considerations,  but  also  in- 
cludes acquiring  United  States  aerospace 
technology  in  order  to  develop  an  indige- 
nous aerospace  capability; 

(4)  the  Korean  Fighter  Program's" 
impact  on  the  United  States  industrial  base 
needs  to  l)e  fully  understood;  and 

(5)  the  United  Sutes  Govenmienfs  inter- 
agency coordinating  and  negotiating  process 
must  take  into  consideration  United  SUtes 
economic  security  concerns. 

(b)  Prihciplks  roH  Necoti  axiom.— The 
President  shall  ensure  that— 

(1)  offset  provisions  are  not  included  in 
any  memorandum  of  understanding  govern- 
ing the  proposed  co-production  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  of 
the    Korean  Fighter  Program":  and 

(2)  any  agreement  shall  preclude  the 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea's  commer- 
cial aerospace  industry  of  United  SUtes 
aerospace  technology  and  applied  technolo- 
gy derived  from  the  "Korean  Fighter  Pro- 
gram." 

(c)  Policy  Toward  MOU.— It  is  the  senjse 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should  in- 
struct the  Secretary  of  Defense  not  to  sign 
any  govemment-to-govemment  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  regarding  the  Korean 
Fighter  Program  until— 

(1)  a  thorough  review  of  the  "Korean 
Fighter  Program"  is  conducted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
consulUtion  with  appropriate  officials  pur- 
suant to  sections  824  and  825  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456);  and 

(2)  a  report  Is  submitted  within  60  days  of 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  describing  and 
analyzing— 

(A)  any  effects  of  the  Korean  Fighter 
Program  "  on   the  United  States  industrial 
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base  in  light  of  the  Republic  of  Korea's  pub- 
licly sUted  objective  to  utilize  the  Program 
to  develop  an  indigenous  commercial  aero- 
space industry: 

(B)  the  effects  of  the  "offset"  provisions 
of  the  proposed  "Korean  Fighter  Program" 
on  the  United  SUtes  trade  deficit  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  any  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  United  SUtes  or  third  coimtry  sup- 
pliers: and 

(C)  the  extent  of  implemenUtion  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government's  interagency  co- 
ordinating and  consulting  process  as  called 
for  in  sections  824  and  825  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989 
(Public  Law  100-456),  and  any  negative  or 
positive  aspects  thereof. 

On  page  5,  in  the  Uble  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  914.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Sec.   915.   Policy   toward  coproductlon   of 
Korean  fighter  program.". 


BRADLEY  (AND  PELL) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  306 

Mr.  PEILL  (for  Mr.  Bradley,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Pell)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Insert  after  section  914  in  S.  1160,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act  a  new  sec- 
tion, entitled  "FUTURE  OF  HONG 
KONG  "  or  insert  as  section  910<c),  entitled 
"REPORT  ON  FUTURE  OF  HONG 
KONG": 

Sec.  ,  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
report  to  Congress  no  later  than  January  1, 
1990,  about  the  implications  of  the  June  3-4 
crackdown  by  the  government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  against  pro-democ- 
racy demonstrators  in  Beijing  for  the  rever- 
sion of  Hong  Kong  to  PRC  sovereignty  in 
1997.  and  about  the  way  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  work  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  Hong  Kong  and  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  region  to  ensure  the 
democratic  rights  of  the  people  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  general  political  and  econom- 
ic stability  of  the  territory,  after  such  rever- 
sion. 


STEVENS (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  307 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  Stevens,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  and  Mr.  Durenberger)  proposed 
an  amendment  which  was  subsequent- 
ly modified,  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
as  follows: 

Amend  title  I  by  inserting  the  following 
new  sections: 

Sec.  .  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  governing  liability  for 
potential  oil  spills  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
international  contingency  plans. 

(2)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Canada  has  discovered  commercial 
quantities  of  oU  and  gas  in  the  Amalagak 
region  of  the  Northwest  Territory; 

(2)  Canada  is  currently  exploring  alterna- 
tives for  transporting  the  oil  from  the  Ama- 
lagak field  to  markets  In  Asia  and  the  Par 
East; 

(3)  one  of  the  options  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment is  exploring  involves  transhipment 
of  oil  from  the  Amalagak  field  across  the 
Beaufort  Sea  to  tankers  which  would  trans- 
port oil  overseas: 

(4)  the  tankers  would  traverse  the  Ameri- 
can Exclusive  Economic  Zone  through  the 


Beaufort  Sea  into   the  Chukchi   Sea  and 
then  through  the  Bering  StralU: 

(5)  these  waters  serve  as  the  kitchen  Uble 
for  Alaska's  Native  people  providing  them 
with  sustenance  in  the  form  of  walrus,  seals, 
fish,  and  whales: 

(6)  the  Beaufort  and  Chukchi  Seas  pro- 
vide Important  hablUt  for  the  bowhead 
whale,  the  Ufeblood  of  the  Eskimo  people  of 
Alaska: 

(7)  an  oil  spill  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  if  not 
properly  dealt  with,  could  have  significant 
Impacts  on  the  Indigenous  people  of  Alas- 
ka's North  Slope: 

(8)  the  Canadian  Arctic  Waters  Pollution 
Act  limits  recovery  of  damages  incurred  as  a 
result  of  offshore  exploration  or  develop- 
ment to  $C40  million  and  does  not  apply 
west  of  141  degrees  latitude: 

(9)  the  Canadian  government  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  all  companies  li- 
censed to  drill  In  the  Canadian  Beaufort 
mandating  liability  to  United  SUtes'  claim- 
ants for  damages  suffered  west  of  141  de- 
grees latitude,  but  that  llabUity  Is  limited  to 
$C20  mUUon; 

(10)  there  Is  no  international  agreement  in 
effect  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Canada  outlining  legal  liability  in  the  event 
of  an  oil  spill: 

(11)  there  are  no  international  contingen- 
cy plans  Involving  our  two  governments  gov- 
erning containment  and  clean-up  of  an  oil 
spill  in  the  Arctic  Ocean:  and 

(12)  there  is  no  pool  of  money  immediate- 
ly available  to  mitigate  the  Impact  of  an  oil 
spill  or  to  reimburse  the  people  of  the 
North  Slope  for  any  losses  they  might 
suffer  in  the  event  of  an  oil  splU  In  Canadi- 
an waters  or  by  a  Canadian  tanker. 

(b)  Negotiations.— The  Congress  calls 
upon  the  SecreUry  of  SUte  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Canada  to  begin  negotiations  on 
a  treaty  dealing  with  the  complex  questions 
of  recovery  of  damages,  contingency  plans. 
and  coordinated  actions  in  the  event  of  an 
oil  spill  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  a  tanker  acci- 
dent during  the  shipment  of  oil  by  sea. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  his  efforts  toward  this  end 
no  later  than  January  1,  1990. 

Sec.  .  Report  on  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  governing  li- 
ability for  potential  oil  spills  In  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
International  contingency  plans. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Great  Lakes  contain  95  percent  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  20  percent  of  the 
world's  fresh  surface  water,  providing  drink- 
ing water  for  approximately  25  million 
Americans,  supporting  20  percent  of  all 
United  SUtes  manufacturing,  providing 
habiUt  for  thousands  of  wUdlife  species, 
and  providing  invaluable  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  businesses  for  millions  of 
people; 

(2)  last  year  four  U.S.  and  twenty -two  Ca- 
nadian tanker  vessels  carried  81  million  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  and  hazardous  materials 
through  the  Great  Lakes: 

(3)  the  Great  Lakes  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  oil  spills,  because  they  contain 
fresh  water  and  are  a  closed  system,  without 
a  larger  sea  to  help  disperse  contaminants 
and  reduce  retention  time; 

(4)  the  potential  for  a  disasterous  oil  spill 
on  the  Great  Lakes  was  recently  demon- 
strated in  March  1989.  when  the  Canadian 
tank  barge  Slurry  narrowly  avoided  the  re- 
lease of  1.4  million  gallons  of  carbon  black 
feedstock  when  it  ran  aground  twice  on  the 


Detroit  River,  near  the  drinking  water  In- 
takes which  serve  nearly  3  million  people: 

(5)  the  near  miss  in  March  of  1989  was  not 
an  isolated  Incident,  and  hundreds  of  small- 
er spills  have  actually  occurred  In  recent 
years  on  the  Great  Lakes;  and 

(6)  concerns  have  been  raised  about  Inad- 
equate requirements  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  Canada  on  the  prevention  and  remedi- 
ation of  oil  spills  In  the  Great  Lakes.  Includ- 
ing questions  about  measures  on  double- 
hulled  talkers,  double-skinned  barges, 
vessel  inspections,  pilotage  rules,  spill  notifi- 
cations, spill  contingency  plans,  contain- 
ment equipment,  wildlife  rehabiliUtion  fa- 
cilities, clean-up  procedures  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  UabUlty. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
review  the  international  agreements  and 
treaties  with  the  Republic  of  Canada,  In- 
cluding relevant  provisions  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978.  as 
amended  by  the  Protocol  of  1987.  and  the 
Canada-United  SUtes  Marine  Pollution 
Contingency  Plan  for  Spills  of  Oil  and 
Other  Noxious  Substances.  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  amendments  or  additional 
international  agreements  are  necessary  to 
resolve  complex  questions  of  recovery  of 
damages  in  the  event  of  an  oil  spill  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  to  ensure  the  adequacy  of 
measures  to  prevent  and  remediate  such 
spills.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  shall  consult  with  the  United 
SUtes  Coast  Guard,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  sUtes  surrounding  the 
Great  Lakes  during  this  review. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  this 
review  no  later  than  Septeml)er  1.  1989. 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  308 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Lautenberg,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  DeConciwi, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Helms)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  "Miscellaneous"  Title  of 
the  bill,  add  the  following  new  section: 
SEC.    .  policy  toward  human  rights  abuses 

IN  ROMANIA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  human  rights  abuses  in  Romania,  par- 
ticularly the  abuse  of  the  ethnic  Hungarian 
minority,  have  increased  in  the  last  year. 

(2)  President  Ceausescu  Is  now  carrying 
out  his  plans  to  obliterate  as  many  as  half 
of  the  country's  13.000  rural  villages  and 
force  the  resettlement  of  the  families  in 
agro-industrial  centers  without  proper 
plumbing  facilities: 

(3)  family  homesteads,  churches,  and  syn- 
agogues, traditional  folk  architecture  and 
private  sources  of  scarce  food  are  being  sys- 
tematically destroyed: 

(4)  the  collectivization  has  had  a  particu- 
larly bad  impact  on  the  nation's  ethnic  mi- 
norities, particularly  Its  Hungarian  minori- 
ty, who  suffer  the  loss  not  only  of  their 
homes,  but  also  of  their  centuries-old  ethnic 
communities  because  of  collectivization: 

(5)  recent  Helsinki  Watch  report  cited  Ro- 
mania's Hungarian  minorities  as  victims  of  a 
government  campaign  to  end  their  separate 
cultural  identity: 

(6)  tens  of  thousands  of  Romanians,  pre- 
dominantly ethnic  Hungarians,  have  fled 
into  neighboring  Hungary,  because  of  the 
persecution  In  Romania; 

(7)  in  March,  in  response  to  the  worsening 
situation  In  Romania,  the  United  Nations 
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Human  Rights  Commission  voted  over 
whelmingly  to  appoint  a  special  rapporteur 
to  Investigate  the  human  rights  situation 
there: 

(8)  even    Romania's   Warsaw    Pact    allies 
refuse  to  support  it  on  this  question: 

(9)  Hungary  cosponsored  the  United  Na 
tions  action  while  the  Soviet  Union.  East 
Germany,  and  Bulgaria  abstained  from 
voting:  Prance  recalled  its  Ambassador  from 
Romania,  and  Portugal  and  Denmark  closed 
their  embassies  in  Romania:  and  Belgium. 
Switzerland,  and  the  European  Parliament 
have  passed  resolutions  condemning  Roma 
nian  human  rights  abuses: 

(10)  West  Germany  has  cancelled  econom 
ic  meetings  with  Romania  tmd  scientific  co- 
operation programs  between  the  two  coun 
tries:  FYance  recalled  Its  Ambassador  from 
Romania  and  cancelled  a  scheduled  econom- 
ic meeting:  and  Britain,  Prance,  and  West 
Germany  have  frozen  all  high  level  govern- 
ment-to-govemment  contacts: 

(U)  although  Congress  suspended   Most 
Pavored-Nation  trading  status  for  Romania 
in  1987,  the  situation  has  gotten  worse: 

(12)  this  past  spring,  Romanian  President 
Ceausescu  announced  that  Romania  has 
repaid  its  foreign  debt,  yet  the  austerity 
program  shows  no  sign  of  abating  and  the 
Romanian  Government  has  exported  food 
even  as  Romanian  store  shelves  have  lain 
bare,  at  the  expense  of  the  Romanian  peo 
pie's  well-being:  and 

(13)  the  worsening  situation,  plus  the 
strong  reaction  of  the  world  community, 
mean  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  consider  all  available  policy  optlon.s 
to  address  Romania's  continuing  human 
rights  abuses. 

(b)  Policy  -It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con 
gress  that- 

(1)  the  United  States  should  prohibit  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  Ro 
manian  meat,  meat  products,  and  wme  until 
such  time  as  the  Romanian  Government 
ceases  to  withhold  food  particularly  meat 
from  the  Romanian  people  and  improves 
significantly  its  domestic  human  rights 
record:  and  that 

(2)  the  United  States  should  vigorously 
protest,  at  all  international  conferences  and 
forums.  Romania's  human  rights  abuses 
and,  particularly,  its  abuses  of  the  ethnic 
Hungarian  minority. 

(c)  REPORT.-The  Secretary  of  State 
should  make  a  study  of  what  additional  dip 
lomatic  and  trade  sanctions  could  be  im 
posed  on  Romania,  and  should  specifically 
consider,  evaluate,  and  report  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropria 
tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation:;  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  within  60  days 
from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  on  the 
advisability  of  taking  the  following  actions 

(A)  Instituting  a  boycott  on  food  exports 
coming  from  Romania  to  the  United  States 

iB)  Prohibiting  service  of  any  kind  by  the 
Romanian  state  airline.  Tarom.  or  any  air 
craft  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  indi 
rectly.  by  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Roma 
nia.  except  for  humanitarian  reasons. 

(C)  calling  for  continued  Inquiries  by  the 
United  Nations  and  other  appropriate  inter 
national  bodies  into  the  status  of  religious 
and  human  rights  in  Romania,  including 
the  sponsorship  of  resolutions  therein  on 
the  topic: 

ID)  Severely  limiting  the  number  of  Ro 
manian  government  employees  and  depend 
ents  who  can  visit  the  United  States  for  anv 
purpo.se  except  to  seek  political  asylum. 

(E)  Additional  restrictions  on  the  importa 
tion  of  producr.s  from  Romania  of  any  kind 


except  for  opposition  political  literature  or 
religious  articles. 

HELMS  (AND  DeCONCINI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  309 

Mr  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcini)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SE*  VA.N(;  WEI 

(ai  Findings  -The  Congress  finds  that- 
( 1 1  Yang  Wei.  a  Chinese  national,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  from  1983  until 
he  received  his  Masters  of  Science  degree  in 
microbiology  in  1986. 

(2)  On  January  11.  1987,  while  still  an  offi- 
cial student  at  the  University  of  Arizona. 
Yang  Wei  was  arrested  by  the  Shanghai 
Public  Security  Bureau. 

(3)  After  being  held  without  charge  for 
almost  a  year.  Yang  Wei  was  sentenced  to 
two  years  in  a  labor  camp  for  participating 
in  the  Chinese  Alliance  for  Democracy. 

1 4 1  Yang  Wei  has  been  rearrested  and 
again  charged  with  participation  in  the  Chi 
nese  Alliance  for  Democracy 

i5i  Yang  Wei  has  not  committed  any 
crime  under  United  States  Chinese  law:  and 

i6i  Officials  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  are  conducting  a  campaign  of  repres 
sion  against  tho.se.  such  as  Tang  Wei.  who 
only  aspire  to  freedom  and  democracy  in 
their  homeland. 

lb)  Policy  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that- 

1 1 »  the  People  s  Republic  of  China  should 
immediately  release  all  political  prisoners 
including  Yang  Wei.  and 

(2i  the  leadership  of  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  should  lake  all  necessary  steps 
toward  establishing  a  democratic  society, 
with  a  free  and  open  political  system  that 
will  protect  the  es.sential  human  righUs  of 
all  people  living  within  that  country 

BIDEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  310 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Biden)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160, 
.supra,  as  follows: 

il»  On  page  94.   line    19.  after     cancella 
lion"  insert    or  redemption". 

(2)  On  page  95.  line  1.  change     .  and'    to 

or". 

i3)  On  page  95.  line  14.  after  camelled  ' 
in-sert     or  redeemed" 

i4i  On  page  95.  starting  on  line  16.  strike 
the  language  of  ibi  and  insert  in  lieu  there 
of  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  a  grantee  lor  any  subgrantee)  of  the 
►irants  referred  to  in  .section  (a)  may  retain, 
without  deposit  m  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  without  further  appro 
priation  by  Congress,  interest  earned  on  the 
proceeds  of  any  resulting  debt  for  nature 
exchange  pending  the  disbursements  of 
.such  proceeds  and  interest  for  approved 
program  purposes,  which  may  include  the 
establishment  of  an  endowment,  the  income 
of  which  IS  used  for  such  purpo.ses  " 

(5 1  On  page  98.  line  13.  after    that     insert 
an  agreement  has  been  reached  to  cancel' 
On  line  14.  strike     has  been  cancelled   "  On 
line  14.  strike    the"  and  insert    an  " 

'6i  On  page  99.  starting  on  line  20.  strike 
the  language  of  (ch2)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi 
sion  of  law.  a  grantee  lor  any  subgrantee)  of 
the  granLs  referred  to  in  .section  (ai  may 
retain,  without  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  without    further  ap 


propriation  by  Congress,  interest  earned  on 
the  proceeds  of  any  resulting  debt-for- 
nature  exchange  pending  the  disbursements 
of  such  proceeds  and  interest  for  approved 
program  purposes,  which  may  include  the 
establishment  of  an  endowment,  the  income 
of  which  is  used  for  such  purposes." 


MACK  AMENDMENT  NO.  311 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  Mack)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1160,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  55,  line  4,  strike  $181,724,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$182,424,000  ". 

On  page  55.  line  10,  strike  "$12,000.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"$12,700,000". 


PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  312 

Mr.  PELL  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra;  as  follows: 

The  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  and  Related  Materials,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  section 
112(a)(8)  following  the  word  "degree"  and 
preceding  the  ":  "  the  following:  "or  through 
other  programs  designed  to  promote  contact 
between  the  young  peoples  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  ". 

WIRTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  313 
Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Wirth)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160. 
supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 
Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  shall  provide  a 
detailed  report  to  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives describing  all  programming  material 
acquired  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  in  fi.scal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year 
1989  from  public  television  and  radio  enti- 
ties, including  a  description  of  how  such 
program  material  was  utilized  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  original  or  edited  form.  Further,  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  include  in  such  report  a  de- 
.scription  of  projected  United  SUtes  Infor- 
mation Agency  use  of  programming  materi- 
al acquired  for  public  television  and  radio 
entities  through  fiscal  year  1992."". 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  314 
Mr.   WILSON   proposed   an   amend- 


1160,  supra,  as  fol- 


ment  to  the  bill  S. 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
The  Senate  hereby  supports  the  constitu- 
tional  rights  of  the  President   to  conduct 
foreign  policy. 


LOTT  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  315 

Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself.  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini. Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  and  Mr.  Coats)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra, 
as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  word  The"  and  insert 
the  following:  lines  on  page  130.  starting 
with  6.  and  continuing  through  16,  are  null 
void  and  of  no  effect". 
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GORE  (AND  KASTEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  316 

Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kasten)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  title  VI,  the  following 
new  section: 

"The  Secretary  of  State,  shall,  six  months 
after  entry  into  force  of  this  leKislation. 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  of  the  polit- 
ical, economic,  commercial,  and  security  im- 
plications of  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  form  or  systematically  organized  and 
financed  transfers  of  technology  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  energy  efficiency  and 
reducing  carbon  emissions  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  report  shall  review  the  extent  to 
which  such  transfers  may  be  deemed  in  the 
net  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  con- 
ducting such  review,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  benefits  of  reduced  emissons  of 
greenhouse  gases  that  would  result  from 
such  transfers  as  well  as  any  concerns  re- 
garding potential  political,  economic,  com- 
mercial, or  security  risks.  Said  report  is  to 
include  comments  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.". 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  317 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CHAraE,  Mr,  Wirth  and  Mr.  Kasten) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  [>ending  amendment  add 
the  following: 

Sec.  Fihdings.— The    Senate     finds 

that— 

( 1 )  The  population  of  the  World  is  pre- 
dicted to  double  within  the  next  36  years; 

(2)  About  90  percent  of  this  enormous  in- 
crease will  occur  in  developing  nations; 

(3)  Many  scientists  are  predicting  signifi- 
cant increases  in  the  planet's  mean  temper- 
ature in  the  next  50  to  60  years  as  the  result 
of  the  accumulation  of  carlwn  dioxide  and 
other  gases  that  are  a  product  of  energy 
consumption; 

(4)  Increases  in  energy  consumption  will 
accompany  the  significant  increase  in  popu- 
lation: 

(5)  Such  increased  energy  consumption 
will  lead  to  increased  emissons  of  "green- 
house gases",  which  could  lead  to  even 
greater  increases  in  temperature; 

(6)  The  United  States  possesses  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  expertise  to  develop  new 
clean  energy  technologies  to  meet  future 
energy  needs  of  this  planet: 

Now.  therefore,  it  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  I»resident  of  the  United 
States  should  persuade  other  world  leaders 
to  join  in  convening  an  International 
Energy  Conference,  or  use  the  occasion  of 
the  third  plenary  session  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Panel  on  Climate  Change  to 
bring  the  nation  of  the  World  together  to 
focus  attention  on  International  energy 
problems.  Such  effort  will  identify  ways  and 
means  of  assisting  lesser-developed  nations 
in  the  development  of  their  energy  needs 
through  efficient  and  clean  energy  technol- 
ogies that  will  mitigate  the  alterations  to 
the  atmosphere  that  cause  global  warming." 


EXON  (AND  HELMS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  318 

Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1160,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following: 

STUimiT  VISAS  FOR  CHINESE  STUDENTS  IN 
JAPAN 

(  )  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Japan  shall  not 
deny  student  visas  to  nationals  of  the  Peo- 
ples Repu'clic  of  China  currently  in  Japan 
based  solely  on  the  recent  political  events  in 
China,  where  the  student  can  demonstrate 
an  ability  to  meet  all  other  requirements  of 
a  student  visa  and  demonstrate  that  the  stu- 
dent initiated  an  education  plan  prior  to 
June  4,  1989.  which  included  study  in  the 
United  States. 

WIRTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  319 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Wirth)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  1103  of  Public  Law  100- 
204  is  amended: 

(1)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b).  "The  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  coordinated  national  policy  on  global  cli- 
mate change  by  February  1.  1990. " 


KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  320 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  Kasten)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1 160,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  75.  after  line  8.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  222.  voice  OF  AMERICA  BROADCASTS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPIBLIC  OF  CHINA. 

For  fiscal  year  1990,  the  "Voice  of  America 
shall  broadcast  its  programs  not  less  than  12 
hours  each  day  into  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

On  page  5.  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  221.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Sec.  222.  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to 

the      People's      Republic      of 

China.". 

On      page      55.      line      4,      strike      out 

"$182,424,000"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 

"$183,924,000". 


ADAMS  AMENDMENT  NO,  321 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr,  Adams)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  l)etween  lines  5  and  6  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    127.   ENHA.NCEME.\T  OF   EVACl'ATION   CAPA 
BILITY 

(a)  Section  102(b)  of  the  Diplomatic  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1986  (22  U.S.C.  4801(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6): 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  to  set  forth  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  safe 
and  efficient  evacuation  of  United  States 
Government  personnel,  their  dependents 
and   private    United   States   citizens   when 


their   lives   are   endangered   by    war,   civil 
unrest,  or  natural  disaster;  and" 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Diplomatic  Security  ' 
Act  of  1986  (22  U.S.C.  4802)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (b)  and 
(c)  as  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(b)  Overseas  E^VACDATION8.— The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  develop  and  implement 
policies  and  programs  to  provide  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  evacuation  of  United 
States  Government  personnel,  dependents 
and  private  U.S.  citizens  when  their  lives  are 
endangered.  Such  policies  shall  include 
measures  to  identify  high  risk  areas  where 
evacuation  may  be  necessary  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, providing  staff  to  United  States 
Government  missions  abroad  to  assist  in 
those  evacuations.  In  carrying  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Secretary  shall: 

"(1)  develop  a  model  contingency  plan  for 
evacuation  of  p)ersonnel,  dependents  and 
U.S.  citizens  from  foreign  countries; 

"(2)  develop  a  mechanism  whereby  Ameri- 
can citizens  can  voluntarily  request  to  be 
placed  on  a  list  in  order  to  be  contacted  in 
the  event  of  an  evacuation,  or  which,  in  the 
event  of  an  evacuation,  can  maintain  infor- 
mation on  the  location  of  American  citizens 
in  high  risk  areas  submitted  by  their  rela- 
tives. 

"(3)  assess  the  transportation  and  commu- 
nications resources  in  the  area  being  evacu- 
ated and  determine  the  logistic  support 
needed  for  the  evacuation; 

"(4)  develop  a  plan  for  coordinating  com- 
munications between  embassy  staff.  Depart- 
ment of  State  personnel  and  families  of  U.S. 
citizens  abroad  regarding  the  whereabouts 
of  those  citizens. 


BIDEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  322 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  Biden)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  "Part  C— International  Debt  Eix- 
changes  and  the  Environment",  of  Title  VI. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Part  C— International  Debt  Exchanges 
AND  the  Environment 

•SEC.  631.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  RESOLITION 
REGARDING  ENVIRONMENTAL 

POLICY    AND    INTERNATIONAL    DEBT 
EXCHANGES. 

"(a)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  should 
include  support  for  sustainable  development 
and  conservation  projects  when  providing  a 
framework  for  negotiating  or  facilitating  ex- 
changes or  reductions  of  commercial  debt  of 
foreign  countries. 

"(b)  Goal.— In  assisting  or  facilitating  the 
reduction  of  debt  of  heavily  indebted  for- 
eign countries,  either  through  bilateral  in- 
stitutions or  multilateral  institutions  such 
as  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  the 
World  Bank,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Treasury  shall  support  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  resources  for  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  conservation  projects  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  restructured  commercial  bank 
debt  of  that  country. 

"(c)  C^HiTKRiA.- In  providing  that  support, 
the  Secretaries  shall  seek  to  assure  that: 

■"(1)  the  host  government,  or  a  local  non- 
governmental organization  acting  with  the 
support  of  the  host  government,  has  identi- 
fied conservation  or  sustainable  develop- 
ment projects  it  will  target  for  assistance; 

"  (2)  there  will  be  in  place  an  organization, 
either   governmental   or   nongovernmental. 
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that  will  have  the  commitment  to  assure 
the  long-term  viability  of  the  project; 

"(3)  the  allocation  of  the  resources  provid 
ed  for  conservation  and  sustainable  develop- 
ment projects  through  the  debt  restructur 
ing  agreement  is  done  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  overwhelm  or  distort  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  host  country. 

-Sec.  «32.  REPORTS. 

"(a)  Within  120  days  of  enactment  of  this 
act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pro 
vide  a  report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela 
tions  Committee  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  on  the  methods  that  will  be  used  to 
incorporate  environmental  considerations 
into  debt  restructuring  plans. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
annual  Multilateral  Development  Bank  en- 
vironmental report  a  section  providing  a 
summary  and  analysis  of  the  support  pro- 
vided to  conservation  and  sustainable  devel 
opment  projects  as  a  part  of  major  agree 
ments  to  restructure  a  country's  foreign 
debt.". 


COATS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  323 

Mr.  COATS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Helms. 
and  Mr.  Boren)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  160.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

-SBC.  .  APP«)INTMENT  OP  THE  NEW  ADMINISTR.4 
TOR  or  THE  PA.NA.MA  CASAI.  CO.MMIS- 
SION 

Title  22.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3613 
is  amended  by  adding  before  the  period  the 
following:  ;  provided  that  no  Administrator 
may  be  appointed  to  fill  a  new  term  unless 
and  until  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  ruling  government  of  Panama  is 
democratically  elected  according  to  proce 
dures  specified  in  the  Constitution  of 
Panama  providing  for  a  civilian  government 
in  control  of  all  Panamanian  military  and 
paramilitary  forces.". 


ARMSTRONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  324 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr. 
Conrad)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  160,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

-SEC  CHINESE    FLEEING    COERCIVE    POPl  LA 

TION  CONTROL  POLICIES. 

■<a)  Pursuant  to  paragraph  (42)(A)  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(42MA)).  all  adju- 
dicators of  asylum  or  refugee  status  shall 
give  fullest  possible  consideration  to  appli- 
cations from  nationals  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  who  express  a  fear  of  perse- 
cution upon  return  to  that  country  because 
they  refuse  to  abort  a  pregnancy  or  resist 
sterilization  in  violation  of  Chinese  Commu 
nist  Party  directives  on  population. 

■(b)  In  view  of  the  urgent  priority  as- 
signed to  the  one  couple,  one  child'  policy 
by  high  level  Chinese  Communist  Party  of 
ficials  and  local  party  cadres  at  all  levels,  as 
well  as  the  severe  consequences  commonly 
imposed  for  violations  of  that  policy,  which 
are  regarded  as  political  dissent.'  refusal  to 
abort  or  to  be  sterilized,  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  viewed  as 
an  act  of  political  defiance  Justifying  a  well 


founded  fear  of  persecution  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish refugee  status  under  paragraph 
<42)(A)  of  section  lOKa)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Art  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(42)(A)). 

(c)  All  other  factors  which  may  contrib- 
ute to  a  determination  of  asylum  or  refugee 
status  in  such  cases  are  to  be  given  addition- 
al weight  by  asylum  and  refugee  adjudica- 
tors, such  factors  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  overt  political  activities  while  in  the 
United  States  or  third  countries,  member 
ship  In  an  ethnic  or  religious  minority, 
family  background  and  history,  or  suspicion 
of  counterrevolutionary'  activities  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  officials. 

'(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  necessitate  a  grant  of  asylum  or 
refugee  status  to  any  individual  who  is  ineli- 
gible for  admission  to  the  United  States 
under  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)). 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor 
ney  General  shall,  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  promulgate  regulations 
and  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section". 

SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  325 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC  17  DEATH  PENALTY  F«IR  TERRORIST  A<TS 
AHROAI)  At;AISST  I  NITEI)  STATE.S  NA- 
TMSMA 

Section  2331(a)(li  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ■.  or  the  court 
may  impose  a  sentence  of  death  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  sec- 
lion  7001  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988(21  use  848)". 


BYRD  (AND  HATFIELD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  326 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  1,  strike  shall  be  available 
only  "  and  insert  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated"; 

On  page  9,  line  10.  beginning  with  ";  and' 
strike  all  through  (f)"  on  page  10.  line  6. 
and  insert    (e) ". 

On  page  27,  strike  lines  13  through  19  and 
insert  the  following: 

(a)  Authorization. -~Of  the  funds  au 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  by  this  title.  $1,300,000  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  provide  continued  sup- 
port for  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  Data  Base.  "; 

On  page  55.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  shall 
be  available  only  "  and  insert  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  ". 

On  page  55.  line  22.  beginning  with  "Of 
the  funds  "  strike  all  through  the  period  on 
page  57.  line  8  and  insert  the  following: 

"Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated— 

(1)  $98,000,000  for  grants  for  the  Pul- 
bright  Academic  Programs; 

(2)  $40,400,000  for  grants  for  the  Interna- 
tional Visitors  Program: 

(3)  $5,500,000  for  grants  for  the  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  Fellowship  Program; 

(4)  $2,500,000  for  Congress-Bundestag 
Exchanges; 


(5)  $2,000,000  for  the  Samantha  Smith 
Programs: 

(6)  $7,800,000  for  the  Arts  America  Pro- 
gram; 

(7)  $11,900,000  for  the  Office  of  Citizen 
Exchanges;  and 

(8)  $150,000  for  books  and  materials  for 
the  collections  at  the  Edward  Zorinsky  Me- 
morial Library  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia. 

"(b)  Soviet  awd  Eastern  European  Re- 
search Exchanges.— (1)  Of  the  funds  au 
thorized  to  l)e  appropriated  in  subsection 
(a),  $3,250,000  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  research  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  for— 

"(A)  professors  and  other  professionals 
holding  the  doctoral  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent; and 

(B)  enrolled  doctoral  candidates  who  will 
have  satisfied  all  requirements  for  the  doc- 
toral degree  except  for  the  dissertation  by 
the  time  of  their  exchange  participation. 

"I  2)  In  addition  to  maintaining  or  expand- 
ing their  traditional  exchange  programs 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
organizations  receiving  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  shall  be  encouraged 
to  develop  direct  exchanges  with  academic 
institutions  in  non-Russian  republics  in  the 
Soviet  Union."; 

On  page  61,  line  11  strike  "Of  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  United  States  Infor 
mat  ion  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
acquisition,  production,  and  transmission  by 
satellite  of  television  programs,  not  less 
than  $1,500,000  shall  be  available"  and 
insert  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  by  this  title,  $1,500,000  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated". 

On  page  7,  line  22,  strike  "shall  be  avail 
able  only"  and  insert  "are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated". 

On  page  93,  line  17,  strike  'shall  be  avail 
able  "  and  insert     are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated". 
On    page     107,    line    2    after    the    word 
which"  insert  "not  more  than". 


DOLE  (AND  MITCHELL) 
AMENDMENT  NO,  327 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mitchell)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  United  SUtes  supports  the 
restoration  of  Lebanon's  unity,  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  integrity,  to  include  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  and  the  disband- 
ment  of  militias  in  the  context  of  a  reconsti- 
tuted central  government; 

The  restoration  of  Lebanon's  unity  re- 
quires a  political  dialogue  among  the  Leba- 
nese, free  of  intimidation  or  the  threat  of  vi- 
olence from  any  party,  foreign  or  domestic: 

The  restoration  of  Lebanon's  sovereignty 
requires  a  reconstitution  of  Lebanon's  cen- 
tral government  through  free  elections  and 
the  extension  of  that  reconstituted  govern- 
ment s  authority  throughout  all  of  Leba- 
non; 

The  restoration  of  Lebanon's  territorial 
integrity  requires  the  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign forces; 

The  continuing  conflict  in  Lebanon  has 
secured  for  its  Lebanese  participants  nei- 
ther communal  security  nor  political  equali- 
ty: 

The  toll  of  that  extended  conflict  has  now 
exceeded  125,000  lives  lost  and  uncounted 
thousands  more  wounded; 

The  Arab  League  Higher  Committee  has 
called  for  a  cease-fire  between  the  forces 
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fighting  in  Lebanon  and  a  lifting  of  the 
blockades; 

The  Arab  League  Higher  Committee  is 
seeking  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  crisis  in 
Lebanon  and  has  called  for  a  meeting  of 
Lebanese  parliamentarians  at  a  site  outside 
Lebanon  to  be  chosen  by  the  parliamentar- 
ians: Now,  therefore,  be  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  commends  the  Bush  Administration's 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Arab  League 
Higher  Committee  to  restore  peace  and  se- 
curity to  Lebanon: 

(2)  shares  the  Bush  Administration's  goals 
of  restoring  Lebanon's  unity,  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  Integrity,  to  Include  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  and.  In  the  con- 
text of  a  reconstituted  central  government, 
the  disbandment  of  militias: 

(3)  calls  on  the  President  to  support  ac- 
tively and  publicly  all  peaceful  efforts.  In- 
cluding efforts  of  the  Arab  League  and  the 
United  Nations,  to:  (a)  establish  a  political 
dialogue  among  the  Lebanese  that  is  free  of 
intimidation  or  the  threat  of  violence  from 
any  party,  foreign  or  domestic;  (b)  reconsti- 
tute LelMuion's  central  government  and 
extend  that  government's  authority 
throughout  all  of  Lebanon:  and  (c)  secure 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces: 

(4)  calls  on  all  Lebanese  parties  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  process  of  internal  reconcili- 
ation whose  goal  is  the  restoration  of  Leba- 
non's unity  through  free  presidential  elec- 
tions and  constitutional  reform; 

(5)  calls  on  all  parties.  Lebanese  and  non- 
Lebanese,  to  let  that  process  proceed  in  an 
atmosphere  devoid  of  intimidation  or  threat 
of  violence: 

(6)  calls  on  the  International  community 
to  support  actively  and  publicly  such  a  proc- 
ess and  to  take  all  necessary  actions  to 
peacefully  promote  that  process: 

(7)  urges  the  Bush  Administration  to 
pursue  the  issue  of  Lebanon  vigorously  in 
its  diplomatic  contacts  with  all  parties  In- 
volved In  or  Interested  in  the  conflict  In  Leb- 
anon, specifically  Including  the  USSR  and 
Syria: 

(8)  urges  the  Bush  Administration  to  Im- 
press upon  Syria  the  need  to  desist  from 
any  further  actions  which  threaten  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Lebanon  or  exacert»te  the  con- 
flict there; 

(9)  urges  the  Bush  Administration  to  en- 
courage the  Arab  League,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  all  parties  to  use  their  influence  to 
the  end  of  restoring  Lebanon's  unity  and 
sovereignty. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

StiaCOMMITTEE  OM  NtJCUEAK  RBGOLATIOH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation,  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. July  19.  1989,  beginning  at  10 
a.m..  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  S.  946, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Reform  Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OM  FOKKICIf  RELATIONS 

Mr.  PEIi..  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to   meet   during   the   session   of   the 


Senate  on  Wednesday,  July  19,  1989, 
at  10:30  a.m..  to  hold  an  ambassadorial 

nomination  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  July  19,  1989,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Lucus  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  at  the  Department  of 
Justice.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKIIJG,  HODSIIIG,  AND  URBAN 
ATTAIRS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
July  19,  1989,  at  10  a.m..  to  conduct  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  and  competitiveness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SmCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE.  TECHNOLOGY.  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Science, 
Technology,  and  Space  Subcommittee, 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  July  19.  1989,  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  assess  the  compara- 
tive status  of  the  Nation's  Space  Pro- 
gram vis-a-vls  other  spacefaring  na- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commu- 
nications Subcommittee,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
July  19,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  999,  the  Clean  Campaign 

Act  of  1989,  and  S.  ,  the  Political 

Broadcasting  Disclosure  Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  July  19,  1989,  at  2  p.m. 
for  a  hearing  to  receive  testimony  on 
S.  866,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Calumet 
Copper  Coimtry  National  Historical 
Park  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  for 
other  purposes;  S.  931,  a  bUl  to  protect 
a  segment  of  the  Genesee  River  in 
New  York;  H.R.  419,  a  bill  to  provide 


for  the  addition  of  certain  parcels  to 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  National  Hlstor 
Ic  Site  In  the  State  of  Missouri;  and 
H.R.  1529,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  for  other  purples. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OM  TAXATIOM  AND  DEBT  MAM- 
AGEMEMT  AMD  THE  SUBCOMMnTBE  OM  PRTVATB 
RETIREMENT  PLANS  AMD  OVEKSIGHT  OF  THE 
IMTERMAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment and  the  Subcommittee  on  Pri- 
vate Retirement  Plans  and  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  July  19,  1989,  at  3:15  p.m.  to 
hold  a  joint  hearing  on  ESOP's  and 
Retiree  Health. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OM  TAXATION  AMD  DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  July  19,  1989,  at  2:30 
p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  a  bill  to  In- 
crease the  public  debt  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COMMITMENT  TO  ARMENIA- 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  178 
•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  178.  I  do  so  because  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  support  people  aroimd  the 
world  who  hunger  for  freedom.  This 
resolution  reaffirms  America's  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  Armenia, 
and  it  sends  a  signal  to  Armenians 
aroimd  the  world  that  America  will 
never  forget  their  ongoing  struggle. 

Last  December,  the  world  witnessed 
the  tremendous  courage  of  the  Arme- 
nian people  as  they  struggled  to  re- 
build their  lives  after  a  devastating 
earthquake  left  thousands  dead  and 
thousands  more  without  homes.  As 
the  world  watched  with  horror,  the 
world  also  witnessed  the  amazing  de- 
termination and  resilience  of  the  Ar- 
menian people.  The  United  States  was 
quick  to  respond  with  donations  and 
volimteers,  and  we  were  proud  to  lend 
our  support  to  help  these  coiutigeous 
people. 

This  resolution,  however,  focuses  on 
another  type  of  hardship  the  Armeni- 
an people  have  had  to  endure.  The 
status     of     the     Nagomo-Karalwigh 
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region,  an  area  located  to  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus  Mountains  in  Soviet 
Azerbaijan  with  Armenians  comprising 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation, has  been  of  particular  concern 
to  Armenians  and  to  all  people  strug- 
gling to  establish  a  more  just  world 
Since  1923  ethnic  discrimination  and 
economic  oppression  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  Armenian  population  of 
Nagomo-Karabagh.  In  February  of 
1988,  several  Armenians  were  killed  in 
Sumgait,  Azerbaijan,  and  spolcesper- 
sons  for  the  popular  movement  in  Ar 
menia  were  jailed  for  nearly  6  months 
before  their  release  on  May  31.  1989. 
As  a  result  of  these  human  rights 
abuses,  large  demonstrations  and 
unrest  continue  in  Nagomo-Karabagh 
to  this  day. 

This    resolution    encourages    Soviet 
President    Gorbachev    to    engage    in 
meaningful    discussions    with    elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Na 
gomo-Karabagh    regarding    their    de 
mands  for  reunification  with  t>ie  Ar 
menian  homeland,  and  with  ihe  lead 
ership     of    Armenia's     prodemocracy 
movement.  By  urging  bilateral  negoti 
ations,  I  believe  that  a  peaceful  com 
promise  is  a  realistic  hope.  We  must  be 
optimistic  that  Soviet  President  Gor 
bachev  is  intent  on  carrying  his  mes 
sage  of  change  throughout  the  entire 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  must  continue  to 
demand  that  the  rights  of  Armenians 
are  protected  everywhere. 

It  is  apparent  then,  Mr.  President, 
that  greater  freedom  has  not  extended 
to   all   comers   of   the   Soviet    Union 
While      glasnost      has      made      some 
progress  in  Moscow  and  elsewhere.  1 
can  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  appeal  to  Soviet  Presi 
dent    Gorbachev    to    allow    Nagorno 
Karabagh  to  reunite  with  Soviet  Ar- 
menia. I  believe  it  is  important  to  Ar 
menians  in  Nagomo-Karabagh  and  to 
Armenians  around  the  world  to  Icnow 
that  the  United  States  stands  behind 
them  as  they  try  to  gain  a  freedom 
that  has  so  far  proven  to  be  elusive.* 


JUDI  HACKETT 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  Kentucky  leader  who 
is  working  hard  to  revitalize  the  rural 
areas  of  America.  Today.  I  would  like 
to  recognize  a  Kentuckian  named 
Judith  Hackett  for  her  contributions 
to  rural  Kentucky  and  rural  America. 
I  also  want  to  place  into  the  Record 
excerpts  from  an  article  about  this  in- 
dividual whose  concern  for  rural 
America's  growth  is  an  example  to  us 
all. 

Ms.  Judi  Hackett  is  the  very  model 
of  the  ideal  citizen-leader.  She  believes 
she  can  help  rural  areas  grow  and  she 
has  been  doing  just  that  for  the  past  4 
years.  During  that  time,  her  life  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and 


creation   of   jobs   in   America's   small 
towns  and  communities. 

Ms.  Hackett  has  served  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Development  since  1985.  In  this 
position,  Ms.  Hackett  feels  that  her 
greatest  impact  on  rural  growth  has 
been  that  of  an  information-giver.  The 
center  informs  political  leaders  and 
citizens  in  rural  areas  across  the  coun- 
try about  what  kind  of  programs  are 
available,  and  provides  answers  to 
their  questions. 

Recently.  Ms.  Hackett  served  a  year 
and  a  half  here  in  Washington  as  a 
special  assistant  for  rural  development 
in  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
During  that  time,  she  helped  to  pub- 
lish Working  Together:  A  Guide  to 
State  and  Federal  Resources  for  Rural 
Economic  Development.  "  which  listed 
over  700  Federal  and  State  programs 
available  to  rural  citizens. 

In  the  words  of  Ms.  Hackett.  "If  we 
can  help  one  small  business  in  each 
county  add  one  job.  over  the  course  of 
several  years  that's  made  a  big  differ- 
ence "  Making  a  difference  is  what  Ms. 
Hackett  has  done. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  Ms.  Hackett's 
dedication  to  helping  others  that  the 
Rural  Partnership  Act  of  1989  was  in- 
troduced. This  bill  will  redirect  and  re- 
focus  efforts  on  behalf  of  rural  Amer- 
ica while  allowing  individual  communi- 
ties to  identify  their  most  pressing 
needs  and  to  work  closely  with  the 
Government.  Ms.  Hackett  knows  that 
the  bureaucracy  can  seem  overpower- 
ing and  frightening  to  the  average  citi- 
zen. The  Rural  Partnership  Act  will 
addre.ss  that  problem  as  it  seeks  to 
focus  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all 
governmental  agencies  for  the  benefit 
of  rural  Americans. 

Helping  the  small  town  citizens  is 
what  Judi  Hackett  has  been  doing  and 
it  is  what  the  U.S.  Congress  should  be 
doing  too.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  will  take  note  of 
Ms.  Hackett's  enthusiasm  and  join  me 
in  thanking  her  for  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  rural  America. 
(Prom  the  Lexington  i  KY)  Herald  Leader. 

June  19.  1989] 

Center  DtREcroR  Concerned  With  Rural 

Growth 

(By  Joseph  S  Stroud) 

Judi  Hackett  says  the  key  to  the  future  of 

America's  rural  areas  is  their  ability  to  pre 

serve  and  create  jobs 

We've  Kone  from  having  about  25  percent 
of  the  population  employed  in  agriculture 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  having  less 
than  3  percent  in  agriculture  now.  '  she  said. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  we  only  have  2 
percent  of  our  people  hving  in  rural  areas. 
We  don't.  In  fact,  about  25  percent  of  our 
population  live  in  rural  areas." 

As  director  of  the  Center  for  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Development  in  the  Council  of 
Stale  Government,  Ms  Hackett  spends  a  lot 
of  time  thinking  about  rural  development 
issues.  Much  of  the  job  that  the  Center  for 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  does  is 
informational  letting  political  leaders  and 
people    in    rural    communities    across    the 


country  know  what  kind  of  programs  are 
available,  which  ones  have  been  tried  before 
and  what  states  are  doing  now. 

She  helped  publish  "Working  Together:  A 
Guide  to  State  and  Federal  Resources  for 
Rural  Economic  Development,  "  which  listed 
more  than  700  federal  and  state  programs 
available  to  rural  citizens.  The  publication 
was  part  of  a  broader  campaign  to  give 
people  better  access  to  rural  development 
programs— a  campaign  that  worked,  Ms. 
Hackett  .said. 

The  broader  question  is  whether  govern- 
ment rural  development  programs  are  the 
best  way  to  enliven  America's  rural  econo- 
my. When  a.sked  whether  rural  development 
works.  Ms.  Hackett  seemed  certain. 

I  think  you  should  ask  the  question: 
What  are  the  costs  of  not  having  a  rural  de- 
velopment policy?  What  would  be  the  cost 
of  not  being  able  to  go  back  to  your  home 
town  again''  Of  having  it  become  a  ghost 
town?' 

A  bigger  question,  she  added,  is  "What 
happens  if  we  don  t  try?  "  I  think  that's  a 
question  that  we  cant  afford  to  answer."* 
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ON  RETURNING  TO 
WASHINGTON 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  Stephen  Trachtenberg. 
the  relatively  new  president  of  George 
Washington  University,  was  a  guest 
speaker  at  the  National  Women's 
Democratic  Club.  Before  assuming  his 
role  as  president,  as  well  as  professor 
of  public  administration,  at  George 
Washington  University,  Mr.  Trachten- 
berg served  11  years  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Hartford,  where  he 
also  taught.  Dr.  Trachtenberg  spent 
some  time  in  Washington,  both  as  spe- 
cial assistant  at  the  old  Commission  on 
Education  as  well  as  a  frequent  visitor. 
His  return  h£is  left  him  with  some 
thoughts  and  some  hopes,  which  he 
shared  with  those  present  at  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Democratic  Club. 

Dr.  Trachtenberg  focuses  on  a  prob- 
lem we  all  continue  to  grapple  with: 
Racism  and  opportunity.  He  speaks  of 
the  wonderful  country  in  which  we 
live  and  the  institutions  and  ideals 
which  many  of  us  take  for  granted.  To 
many,  these  ideals  are  directly  contra- 
dicted by  the  reality  of  racism. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Trachtenberg 
tells  us,  we  lived  in  an  age  of  seeming- 
ly unending  prosperity  and  opportuni- 
ty. At  that  time,  the  issues  of  minority 
rights  were  questions  of  morals  and 
justice.  Now,  Trachtenberg  argues, 
these  issues  are  also  questions  of  our 
economic  future  and  our  own  self-in- 
terest. 

He  believes  that  at  least  part  of  our 
economic  decline  results  from  our  in- 
ability to  fairly  incorporate  minorities 
into  our  economy.  According  to  Traw;h- 
tenberg.  we  cannot  continue  to  rely 
solely  on  the  shrinking  white  middle 
class  for  our  skilled  labor.  We  must 
use  minority  skilled  labor  as  well.  Un- 
fortunately, many  minorities  are  not 
yet  ready  to  assume  such  responsibil- 
ities because  they  have  been  denied 


the  access  to  the  education  and  job  ex- 
perience necessary  to  perform  these 
jobs. 

Thus,  Mr.  Trachtenberg  proposes 
what  he  calls  a  "Marshall  Plan"  for 
the  United  States,  that  concentrates 
on  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  mi- 
nority children,  providing  them  with 
the  necessary  education  and  the  re- 
sulting opportunity.  He  hopes  to  start 
a  "child-focused  crusade"  which  will 
result  in  the  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  Americans. 

There  is  much  in  Dr.  Trachtenberg's 
speech  that  addresses  programs  and 
ideas  currently  before  the  Congress.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  entire 
speech,  as  it  is  timely  and,  in  many  In- 
stances, right  on  target.  I  ask  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
Retorning  to  Washinoton  After  20  Years 
IN  THE  Diaspora 
(By  Stephen  Joel  Trachtenberg) 

When  I  was  asked  to  give  a  title  to  my  re- 
marks at  this  luncheon,  I  chose,  as  you  al- 
ready know,  "Returning  to  Washington 
After  20  Years  in  the  Diaspora."  My  pur- 
pose in  doing  so  was  twofold:  (a)  to  make  a 
joke,  and  (b)  to  suggest  something  serious. 

The  joke  has  to  do  with  something  al- 
ready quite  familiar  to  you.  Those  who  have 
experienced  the  exhilaration  of  life  in  our 
nation's  capital,  with  its  proximity  to  every 
conceivable  kind  of  political  power  and  po- 
litical pretension,  soon  find  they  cannot  do 
without  it.  During  my  years  in  New  Eng- 
land, I  found  myself  reading  the  news  from 
Washington  with  at  least  as  much  interest 
as  the  news  from  New  York  and  Boston. 
When  the  splendid  opportunity  finally  ar- 
rived, and  I  was  able  to  return  to  Foggy 
Bottom  as  the  president  of  no  less  an  insti- 
tution than  The  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. I  thought  carefully,  moved  swiftly, 
and  here  I  am  happily  warming  up  to  the 
serious  part  of  my  talk! 

The  serious  part,  also  suggested  in  my 
title,  is  that  Washington  occupies— for  me, 
for  many  other  Americans,  and  for  a  sur- 
prising number  of  people  around  the  globe— 
a  position  not  altogether  unlike  that  histori- 
cally accorded  to  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  there 
are  ways  in  which  Washington  can  even  be 
said  to  out-Jerusalemize  Jerusalem.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bible,  the  latter  city  existed  long 
before  it  was  conquered  by  King  David,  and 
even  took  an  unusually  long  time  to  conquer 
once  the  Israelites  had  conquered  other 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  a  certain  sense, 
therefore,  it  had  to  be  reconsecrated  after 
David  had  wrested  control  of  it  from  the  Ca- 
naanites— a  reconsecration  not  really  com- 
pleted until  his  son  Solomon  built  the 
Temple. 

Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  can  truly 
be  called  a  city  that  was  consecrated  from 
the  word  "go."  It  was  built  to  express  a 
vision  of  life  that  had  already  created  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
United  States  Constitution.  When  Washing- 
ton had  taken  the  basic  form  we  are  famil- 
iar with  today,  it  sought  to  declare  to  the 
world,  by  its  architecture  as  well  as  the 
functions  housed  within  it,  that  democracy, 
power  and  grandeur  are  fully  compatible. 

And  despite  the  deism  to  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  inclined,  a  deism 
which  drew  so  directly  on  the  E^iropean  En- 
lightenment, that  American  axiom  was  pro- 


claimed with  a  truly  religious  fervor.  Every 
military  conflict  engaged  in  by  the  United 
States  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
to  the  middle  of  our  own  included,  so  to 
speak,  a  "human  rights  component"— 
whether  it  was  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  or  the  two  World  Wars. 

Needless  to  say,  the  world  has  not  lacked 
historical  revisionists  keen  on  letting  us 
know  that  all  that — quote— "idealistic  stuff" 
was  just  a  bunch  of  propaganda,  and  that 
America's  wars  were  planned  and  controlled 
by  an  elitist  upper  class  not  too  different  in 
outlook  from  its  European  counterparts. 
But  revisionism,  in  this  case,  has  been  able 
to  go  only  so  far.  It  has  helped  us  to  balance 
the  naivete  of  those  earlier  historians  who 
thought  that  when  you  said  "Karl  Marx" 
you  were  describing  what  a  young  boy 
named  Karl  might  enjoy  doing,  with  a  black 
crayon,  to  a  white  wall.  Revisionism  has  not 
succeeded  in  eliminating  from  our  con- 
sciousness the  fact  that  Americans,  as  a  so- 
ciety, have  always  been  unusually  suscepti- 
ble to  idealistic  as  opposed  to  materialistic 
api>eals.  especially  when  idealism  has  trans- 
lated into  a  desire  to  empower— to  grant  po- 
litical and  economic  maturity— to  those  who 
presently  have  no  voice  in  their  own  desti- 
nies. 

And  all  that  helps  to  explain  why  when  in 
1966  I  went  to  work  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  I 
found  myself  and  my  office  and  my  boss  so 
totally  immersed  in  issues  having  to  do  with 
race.  Back  then,  when  Europeans  liked  to 
think  of  themselves  as  virtually  immune 
from  problems  involving  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities,  race  was  the  stick  with  which 
European  intellectuals  regularly  beat  Amer- 
ica over  the  head.  "Ha  ha!"  they  would  crow- 
in  effect,  "you  have  all  these  pretensions 
about  justice  and  equality  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  Yet  look  at  what  you've  been 
unable  to  achieve  a  hundred  years  after 
your  President  Lincoln  issued  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation!" 

Americans  weren't  happy  to  hear  that,  of 
course.  E^ven  those  who  noticed  the  rising 
migration  of  Third  World  people  to  Western 
European  nations,  and  were  willing  to  pre- 
dict that  the  Europeans  would  soon  be 
changing  their  tune,  still  felt  uncomfortable 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States,  with  a  New  Jerusalem  of  sorts  as  its 
capital,  had  failed  in  the  effort  to  integrate 
its  African-American  and  Hispanic-Ameri- 
can citizens  into  the  mainstream  of  its  econ- 
omy. 

More  than  two  decades  have  passed  since 
that  moment.  I  myself  have  experienced  the 
Diaspora,  followed  by  my  personal  return. 
And  what  I  see  around  me  is  what  you  your- 
selves are  just  as  aware  of:  the  fact  that 
where  race  is  concerned,  not  enough  has  im- 
proved, much  remains  the  same,  and  some 
has  gotten  worse. 

In  1989,  it  is  still  impossible  for  us  to  say 
that  a  talented  child  bom  into  a  minority 
family  in  a  center-city  location  stands  a  100 
percent  or  75  p)ercent  or  even  50  percent 
chance  of  developing  those  talents  into  a 
successful  career  when  compared  to  a  simi- 
larly talented  child  bom  into  a  white  subur- 
ban household. 

In  1989,  it  is  still  impossible  for  us  to  say 
that  a  talented  minority  child  who  makes  it 
all  the  way  through  elementary  school  and 
high  school  stands  an  equal  chance,  with  his 
or  her  white  suburban  counterpart,  of  be- 
coming a  mainstream  professional— unless 
that  young  person  is  so  talented  that 
Princeton  and  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Stan- 
ford and  George  Washington  University  are 


all  bidding  for  his  or  her  attendance  on 
their  campuses.  African-American  males,  as 
you  all  know,  represent  a  declining  propor- 
tion of  the  students  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. At  the  same  time,  they  represent  a 
steadily  rising  proportion  of  those  admitted 
to  the  emergency  rooms  of  American  hospi- 
tals with  wounds  of  a  kind  not  usually  seen 
except  in  wartime. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  there 
was  more  awareness  than  at  present  of  the 
thinking  of  Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  Scandinavi- 
an sociologist  who  insisted,  over  and  over 
again,  that  race  was  the  overriding  issue  of 
American  social,  political  and  economic  life. 
Today,  for  those  who  remember  his  work,  it 
appears  that  Myrdal  was  right.  Race  is  on 
all  of  our  minds  much  of  the  time.  It  forces 
its  way  onto  the  front  page  of  every  major 
newspuiper  almost  every  day.  It  is,  therefore, 
what  we  feel  most  hopeless  about  and 
prefer,  by  and  large,  not  to  discuss  on  social 
occasions  or  when  we  don't  absolutely  have 
to.  It  is  the  not-so-secret  flaw  that  runs 
through  our  once-hopeful  New  Jerusalem. 
It  lowers  our  self-image  as  Americans,  and 
by  doing  so  it  reduces  our  optimism  as  we 
try  to  cope  with  a  host  of  other  challenges 
that  now  confront  us,  be  they  economic  or 
ecological  or  political  or.  most  often,  some 
combination  of  the  three.  One  thing  has 
changed,  however.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  American  economy  looked  as  if  it  would 
go  on  expanding  and  triumphing  forever, 
uru-esolved  issues  having  to  do  with  race  and 
ethnicity  were  seen  as  Issues  of  justice  and 
decency.  Those  in  Washington  and  else- 
where who  campaigned  on  behalf  of  our  mi- 
norities and  their  access  to  education,  jobs 
and  other  benefits  would  do  so  on  the 
premise  that  they  were  demanding  what  all 
Americans  deserve  and  need.  The  struggle 
was  cast  in  moral  terms,  and  those  who  op- 
posed this  or  that  move  in  the  direction  of— 
quote— "helping  our  minorities"  would  typi- 
cally do  so  by  saying  that  there  was  no 
moral  obligation,  or  only  a  very  limited  obli- 
gation, to  help  those  who  were  so  mysteri- 
ously failing  to  help  themselves. 

In  retrospect,  and  even  with  the  Vietnam 
War  atmosphere  taken  into  account,  that 
looks  like  a  time  when  America  was  in  bal- 
ance. Those  most  vigorously  protesting  the 
Vietnam  War,  for  example,  had  no  doubt 
that  when  it  ended,  and  they  could  once 
again  devote  themselves  to  their  careers, 
well-paid  jobs  would  be  waiting  for  them. 
The  production  of  and  demand  for  college 
graduates  and  trained  professionals  were 
working  with  each  other.  In  a  booming 
economy— superheated  by  the  war  itself— 
those  with  talent  and  appropriate  creden- 
tials took  opportunity  for  granted. 

That  world  began  to  disappear  with  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973.  the  subsequent  in- 
flation, and  the  more  recent  discovery  that 
we  have  been  and  are  being  outstrategized 
by  international  economic  challengers  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  looked  more  like  subordi- 
nates and  occasional  partners.  Those  rivals, 
in  turn,  have  been  the  first  to  inform  us 
that  our  own  economic  stagnation  and  prob- 
able decline  have  everything  to  do  with  our 
Inability  to  bring  our  minority  groups,  soon 
to  form  a  majority  of  the  American  popula- 
tion, into  full  participation,  as  productive 
workers  and  managers,  in  the  American 
economy. 

Declarations  to  that  effect,  by  industrial- 
ists in  Elast  Asia  and  Western  Europe,  have 
not  been  greeted  kindly  by  middle-class  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States.  Sometimes  those 
declarations  have  had  a  racist  flavor,  in 
which  the  minority  groups  themselves  have 
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apparently  been  allotted  complete  responsi 
billty  for  their  situation.  That,  In  turn,  has 
been  taken  as  adequate  grounds  for  throw 
Ing  the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater    In 
stead  of  listening  carefully  when  those  in 
dustriailsta  say  that  the  problems  of  the 
American  economy  an  increasingly  person- 
nel problems  tn  an  age  when  there  are  des 
perate  shortages  of  skilled  labor,  we  have 
used  this  or  that  piece  of  tactlessness,  espe 
cially  when  uttered  by  a  Japanese  chief  ex 
ecutlve  officer,  as  an  excuse  for  not  listen 
ing  at  all. 

So   in   fairness   to   our  critics.    Including 
those  who  are  urging  us  to  do  better  so  that 
we  can  remain  a  pillar  of  world  trade.  I  will 
say  it  myself.  The  problems  of  our  economy 
are  not  matters  of  technology  or  lack  of  in 
spiration.  They  are  personnel-related.  And 
they  are  going  to  become  steadily  worse  if 
we   continue    to    rely   solely   on    the    high 
school,   college   and   professionally   trained 
graduates  produced   by   our  mainly   white 
and  affluent  suburbs.  If  we  rely  for  our  in 
dustrial  survival  on  our  soon-to-be  minority, 
the  white  middle-class,  to  meet  the  person 
nel  demands  of  our  economy,  then  we  will 
find  ourselves  on  a  downward  slope  to  disas 
ter  that  will  leave  none  of  our  wallets  and 
pocketbooks    unaffected.    We    will    be    in 
danger  of  fulfilling,  indeed  of  casting  in  con 
Crete,  one  of  the  most  cutting  of  all  modem 
Japanese  proverbs,  the  one  which  declares 
that— quote:  "Japan  is  a  factory,  Europe  is  a 
boutique,  and  America  is  a  farm." 

What  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  now.  there 
fore,  involves  higher  education  but  goes  far 
beyond  it.  Twenty  years  ago.  changes  in  the 
situation  of  our  minority  groups  were  man- 
dated   by    Justice,    decency,    ethics,    good 
morals,  and  even  good  taste.  Those  consider 
ations,  derived  from  all  of  our  religious  tra 
ditions  and  all  that  was  best  in  the  Europe 
an  and  American  Enlightenment,  are  still 
operative,  just  as  strongly  as  ever— but  they 
have  been  superseded  In  Importance  by  a 
considerably  more  pressing  argument,  the 
one    we   usually    refer   to   as   self-interest. 
Either  we  do  something  to  bring  our  soon 
to-be  majority  groups  into  full  participation 
in  the  national  economy  or  we  watch  our- 
selves, in  terms  of  real  money  and  real  pur 
chasing  power,  become  steadily  poorer. 

What  is  needed  right  now,  if  you  and  I  are 
not  to  experience  the  shock  of  the  steadily 
more-Impoverished,  is  a  Marshall  Plan 
aimed  at  our  own  internal  Third  World— the 
world  of  Americas  center -cities  and  older 
industrial  suburbs  that  house  our  wretched 
and  our  poor,  including  millions  upon  mil 
lions  of  children  who  are  growing  up  under 
conditions  not  too  different  from  those  that 
apply  to  the  half  American  kids  abandoned 
on  the  streets  of  the  city  formerly  known  as 
Saigon. 

The  Marshall  Plan,  however,  was  a  rela- 
tively easy  and  straightforward  affair  once 
it  had  gained  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Con 
gress.  Talent  and  energy,  we  knew,  were  al 
ready  present  in  Western  Europe.  All  that 
was  needed  was  enough  money  for  the  work 
of  industrial  reconstruction,  after  which  the 
European  nations  would  once  again  be  our 
major  trading  partners  whose  orders  would 
help  our  own  population  to  stay  employed. 
A  Marshall  Plan  aimed  at  our  present-day 
minority  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  to  dedicate  itself  to  levels  of  founda 
tion-buildlng  that  even  George  Catlett  Mar 
shall  would  have  regarded  as  exceedingly 
difficult.  We  would  have  to  devote  ourselves 
heart  and  soul  to  healing  the  flaw  that  runs 
beneath  our  New  Jerusalem,   the  one   we 
have  been  unable  to  heal  even  with  a  centu- 


ry of  sporadic  effort.  We  would  have  to 
become  very  serious  Indeed  about  the  future 
of  our  country,  and  In  seeking  to  strengthen 
that  future  we  would  have  to  achieve  full 
cooperation  between  government  at  all 
levels,  education  at  all  levels,  business  at  all 
levels,  and  the  white  middle-class  citizens  of 
our  nation. 

Dwlght  Eisenhower  gave  his  memoirs  of 
World  War  Two  the  title  Crusade  in 
Europe."  What  we  need  right  now  is  a  "Cru 
sade  In  America."  It  would  be  a  cnisade  mo- 
tivated by  positives  rather  than  negatives. 
Its  easy  enough  to  devote  yourself  to  de- 
stroying those  expressly  out  to  destroy  you. 
Its  so  much  harder,  given  the  limits  of 
human  nature,  to  generate  an  equal  amount 
of  urgency  when  there's  nothing  riding  on 
the  crusade  but  the  ability  of  you.  your  chil 
dren  and  your  grandchildren  to  maintain  an 
economic  level  that  favors  happiness  over 
unhappiness. 

When  the  Marshall  Plan  was  formulated, 
the  public  relations  problem  that  had  to  be 
overcome  was  obvious.  It  was  the  reaction 
that  threatened  to  run  along  the  following 
lines: 

"How  dare  you  give  all  that  money,  gar 
nered  from  our  taxes,  to  a  bunch  of  feckless 
Europeans  who  have  gotten  themselves  into 
all  that  hot  water?  We've  done  enough  by 
sacrificing  so  many  of  our  boys  to  pull  their 
political  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Giving 
them  a  fortune,  with  the  hope  that  they'll 
give  it  back  when  and  if  they  pull  them- 
selves together,  is  the  kind  of  behavior  usu 
ally  associated  with  suckers" 

Today  the  counterargiiments  to  a  Mar- 
shall Plan  for  America  are  likely  to  lake  an 
even  more  virulent  form: 

Those  people  have  had  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  get  themselves  organized 
for  success.  They  had  a  chance  to  do  it  for 
themselves.  If  they  haven't  done  it  by  now. 
nothing  we  do  is  going  to  stand  a  chance  of 
-success.  We've  tried  for  over  a  century  Ev- 
erything from  the  Emancipation  Proclama 
tion  to  Harry  Truman  s  Pair  Deal  to  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society  has  come  up  short. 
Having  done  all  we  can.  there's  nothing 
more  we  should  feel  obligated  to  try  " 

Have  we  in  fact  done  all  that  we  can^  If 
the  test  of  seriousness  is  perseverance,  the 
establishment  of  policy  directions  that  go 
on  for  decades  if  necessary,  then  we  have  in 
fact  done  nothing.  Reconstruction  in  the 
South,  after  the  Civil  War.  was  soon 
brought  to  an  end— and  a  version  of  the  pre- 
Ctvil  War  system  reesUblished.  More  recent 
efforts,  despite  the  media  hurrahs  that  ini 
tially  greeted  them,  have  proven  no  more 
enduring  with  exceptions  like  Head  Start— 
and.  therefore,  no  more  serious.  Most  of  all, 
Americains  acquiesced  in  the  creation,  after 
the  Second  World  War,  of  suburban  rings 
around  our  center-cities  that  welcomed 
white  middle-class  Americans,  their  money 
and  their  businesses,  while  calmly  leaving 
minorities  behind  in  the  increasingly  tax- 
surved  downtowns.  Today,  some  of  those 
downtowns  are  flourishing  as  a  result  of 
gentrification  and  new  types  of  business  ac 
tivlty  that  pass  by  most  minority  group 
members— and  often  physically  displace 
them  into  meaner  surroundings  or  outright 
homelessness. 

That  IS  not  a  record  we  can  be  proud  of.  It 
is  a  record  we  must  begin  to  reverse.  And  in 
the  world  of  1989.  within  which  we  have 
learned  all  kinds  of  new  lessons  about  how 
human  beings  actually  function,  it  is  a 
record  that  will  only  be  reversed  if  we  keep 
our  clearest,  sharpest  vision  focused  on  the 
experience  of  minority-group  or  otherwise 
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disadvantaged  children,  from  the  time  of 
gesUtion  to  the  time  they  enter  the  econo- 
my as  fully  productive  citizens. 

It  was  an  early  19th-century  poet  who  de- 
clared: "The  child  is  father  of  the  man.' 
Today,  all  psychological  schools  and  all  phy- 
sicians agree  that  the  earliest  experiences  of 
our  lives  shape  the  limits  within  which 
those  lives  proceed  to  develop.  Stresses  im- 
posed on  a  pregnant  woman  increase  the 
likelihood  of  physical  and  behavioral  de- 
fects In  the  first  years  of  life.  Growing  up  in 
an  urban  jungle  channels  the  talents  of 
young  people— their  entrepreneurshlp.  if 
you  will— in  destructive  and  self-destructive 
directions.  The  sense  that  no  one  wants 
your  physical  presence,  that  you  have  been 
relegated  to  your  circ-imstances  like  a  piece 
of  wastepaper  flung  into  a  garbage  can.  is 
not  one  we  usually  encourage  in  those  who 
can  do  us  .some  good. 

When  I  talk  about  a  Marshall  Plan  for 
America,  therefore.  I  am  talking  about  what 
used  to  be  called  a— quote—  radical  restruc- 
turing" and  can  now  be  called  a  conservative 
restructuring  .  .  .  especially  If  we  identify 
conservatism  with  fiscal  prudence.  George 
Marshall  sold  his  plan  to  Americas  busi- 
nessmen, most  of  them  instinctively  con 
servative.  by  convincing  them  It  would  con 
serve  and  advance  their  own  interests.  What 
was  good  for  America  then  is  vital  for  Amer- 
ica now.  Either  we  move  forward  in  a  new, 
child-focused  crusade  that  lasts  long  enough 
to  succeed— long  enough  to  have  positive  re- 
sults for  the  national  economy  on  which  we 
all  depend— or  we  can  kiss  much  of  our 
future  and  our  own  children's  futures  good- 
bye. 
I  thank  you.« 


POLITICAL  PUNCH  LINES 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  an  insightful  ar- 
ticle. Political  Punch  Lines"  which 
appeared  in  the  July/August  1989 
issue  of  Campaigns  and  Elections.  This 
article  focuses  on  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  important  lesson  to  us  all— the  use 
of  humor  in  the  political  arena. 

I  found  accounts  of  the  humorous 
doings  of  Arizona's  two  senior  states- 
men—Congressman Mo  Udall,  of  Ari- 
zona, and  our  former  colleague  in  the 
Senate  Barry  Goldwater.  of  Arizona, 
especially  entertaining.  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  people  like  Mo  and 
Barry  have  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  Congress  by  reminding  us 
not  to  take  ourselves  too  seriously. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 


Political  Puwch  Lines 
(By  Rot)ert  Neuman) 

While  their  ideologies  differed.  U.S.  Rep. 
Morris  Udall  and  U.S.  Sen.  Henry  Jackson 
had  a  good  deal  in  common  when  they 
sought  the  presidency  in  1976.  Both  were 
from  the  West— a  region  where  the  Etemo- 
crats  needed  to  broaden  their  appeal.  Both 
were  widely  respected  by  their  colleagues  as 
well  as  the  media. 

And  both  lost. 

The  failure  of  Mo  Udall  and  the  late 
"Scoop"  Jackson  to  achieve  their  party's 
highest  prize  underscores  the  importance  of 
humor  and  its  proper  use  at  all  levels  of  po- 
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litlcal  endeavor.  One  did  himself  injury 
when  he  sought  to  employ  humor;  the  other 
undermined  his  credibility  when  he  failed 
to. 

Jackson  was  without  peer  in  his  knowl- 
edge and  authority  on  defense  and  foreign 
policy  issues.  He  was  admired  for  his  work 
habits  and  integrity.  And  yet,  there  was 
something  missing  that  prompted  questions 
al>out  his  ability  to  move  up:  The  man 
simply  could  not  tell  a  Joke. 

Jackson's  "humor  gap"  plagued  him 
throughout  an  otherwise  distinguished 
career.  His  staff  despaired  at  the  media's 
persistent  references  to  the  senator's  tire- 
some speeches  and  stultifying  delivery  (the 
phrase  "dour  Norwegian"  appeared  regular- 
ly in  profiles  of  Jackson).  The  senator's 
aides  used  coaches  and  technicians  to  enliv- 
en his  style.  And  they  urged  him  to  pepper 
his  speeches  with  one-liners  In  the  manner 
of  rival  Mo  Udall,  an  unquestioned  master 
of  political  wit. 

Jackson  finally  followed  their  advice, 
much  to  everyone's  later  regret. 

In  1975.  the  senator  went  to  a  luncheon 
and  heard  a  Joke  that  struck  him  as  topical 
and  funny:  he  considered  it  a  sure-fire 
winner  for  a  speech  he  had  to  give  that 
evening.  The  story  went  as  follows: 

Shortly  after  his  emotional  resignation 
from  the  presidency,  Richard  Nixon  paid  a 
courtesy  call  on  Gerald  Ford  at  the  White 
House.  As  he  entered  the  Oval  Office,  he 
tripped  and  bumped  into  a  startled  Ford. 

""Pardon  me.  Jerry."  said  Nixon. 

""I  already  did.  EMck."  replied  Ford. 

That  night.  Jackson  was  on  the  road.  In- 
troduced to  an  adoring  audience  as  labor's 
friend,  a  staunch  anti-Communist  and  a 
committed  social  liberal.  Jackson  had  the 
crowd  In  his  hand.  He  decided  to  show  the 
press  corps  traveling  with  him  that  he  could 
do  as  well  as  Udall,  and  he  proceeded  to  tell 
the  story: 

"President  Nixon  was  visiting  the  White 
House  after  his  resignation,  and  as  he  en- 
tered the  Oval  Office,  he  tripped  and 
bumped  into  President  Ford. 

"Excuse  me,  Jerry." 

"Already  did,  Dick. " 

The  audience  was  stunned.  The  disbeliev- 
ing press  corps  eyed  each  other  with  looks 
that  betrayed  genuine  embarrassment  for 
the  man.  And  Scoop  Jackson  took  another 
step  away  from  the  White  House. 

Udall,  meanwhile,  was  as  uncomfortable 
with  negative  campaigning  as  Jackson  was 
with  humor. 

In  the  crucial  1976  Wisconsin  primary,  he 
watched  as  his  opportunity  to  defeat  Jimmy 
Carter  was  being  eaten  away  by  other  candi- 
dates cutting  into  Udall's  support  among 
liberals  and  union  members.  Udall's  advisers 
told  him  that  he  had  to  go  on  the  attack- 
especially  against  Jackson,  long  a  favorite  of 
organized  labor.  But  Udall  resisted,  arguing 
that  he  could  counter  an  opponent  better 
with  a  Joke  than  with  a  gut  shot. 

"There  Is  no  time  for  Jokes,  Mo,"  his  ad- 
visers cried.  "Jackson  is  going  to  kill  you  .  .  . 
you  have  to  take  him  on." 

Udall  protested  that  would  be  out  of  char- 
acter. 

"Mo."  his  consultants  pleaded,  "the 
bottom  line  is  simple.  No  one  is  taking  you 
seriously.  How  are  you  going  to  talk  about 
the  economy  when  everyone  is  waiting  for 
the  punch  line?" 

So  Udall  held  a  press  conference  in  Mil- 
waukee in  which  he  unmasked  Henry  Jack- 
son as  a  hawk  (big  surprise),  hostile  to  the 
environmental  movement  (big  deal),  an  op- 
ponent of  school  desegregation  (which  did 


not  go  over  well  in  South  Milwaukee)  and 
unfriendly  on  women's  issues  (ditto). 

Udall  was  ill  at  ease,  and  his  heart  clearly 
was  not  in  the  attack.  The  press,  accus- 
tomed to  Udall  flaying  an  opponent  with  a 
gentle  barb  and  a  joke,  were  shocked  at 
Udall's  assault  and  lapse  of  form.  Columnist 
Robert  Novak  summed  up  the  effort  neatly 
in  a  dispatch  filed  from  Milwaukee: 

"Congressman  Mo  Udall  tried  to  do  a 
hatchet  job  on  Henry  Jackson  today,  a  task 
to  which  he  is  spectacularly  ill-suited. " 

There  is  m  old  politician's  prayer  that 
says,  "Oh  Lord,  teach  us  to  utter  words  that 
are  gentle  and  tender,  because  tomorrow  we 
may  have  to  eat  them."  Udall  had  to  eat  his 
words,  to  say  nothing  of  watching  his 
chances  of  winning  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion taken  off  the  table  by  a  7,000-vote 
Carter  victory  in  Wisconsin. 

Udall  and  his  advisers  learned  a  lesson:  If 
you  can  tell  a  joke  and  are  known  for  your 
sense  of  humor,  take  advantage  of  it— and, 
for  God's  sake,  don't  turn  negative. 

There  are  few  people  in  politics  today  as 
funny  as  Mo  Udall,  as  there  are  some  who 
are  as  "dour"  as  Scoop  Jackson.  For  the 
latter  group,  the  lesson  is:  If  you  don't  have 
the  timing  and  the  touch  to  tell  a  joke, 
don't  try. 

There  is.  however,  a  large  group  in  the 
middle.  These  are  politicians  whose  private 
wit  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  their 
public  lives,  but  who  are  simply  afraid  to 
try: 

Excuse  No.  1:  I  feel  Jokes  detract  from  the 
seriousness  of  an  issue  or  the  campaign. 

Excuse  No.  2:  I  don't  know  any  jokes  that 
haven't  been  told  a  hundred  times. 

Excuse  No.  3:  I  Just  can't  get  a  Joke  over 
to  an  audience  (memories  of  "Excuse  me. 
Jerry"). 

Pardon  me.  but  one  does  not  have  to  be  a 
bore  to  be  sut>stantive.  In  fact,  the  case  can 
be  made  that  politicians  who  use  humor  are 
more  likely  to  be  taken  seriously.  Such  suc- 
cessful presidents  as  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Ronald  Reagan  are  a  testament  to  that. 

And  the  two  highest-ranking  Republicans 
in  the  U.S.  Senate— Minority  Leader  Robert 
Dole  and  Minority  Whip  Alan  Simpson— 
also  are  two  of  that  twdy's  wittiest  memt>ers 
(excepting  those  occasions  when  Dole  has 
squashed  his  image  on  national  television 
with  some  dark  statement). 

Lincoln's  use  of  humor  during  the  Civil 
War  did  take  some  heat  from  political  oppo- 
nents and  press  critics.  The  story  is  told  of  a 
conversation  during  that  terrible  conflict  in 
which  two  Quaker  women  were  speaking  of 
the  protagonists.  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
E>avis.  One  said,  "I  think  Jefferson  will  suc- 
ceed." Said  the  other.  "Why  dost  thou  think 
so?"  Replied  the  first,  "'Because  he  is  a  pray- 
ing man."  "But  so  is  Abraham  a  praying 
man."  "Yes,"  said  the  first,  ""but  the  Lord 
will  think  Abraham  is  jolting."  (The  Lord 
never  would  have  suspected  Michael  Duka- 
kis of  Joking. ) 

'What  Lincoln  and  some  of  his  wittier  suc- 
cessors have  done  is  to  frame  their  messages 
carefully  with  laboriously  crafted  humor, 
thereby  building  acceptance  from  the  audi- 
ence. Most  of  the  above-mentioned  political 
wits  also  have  used  self-deprecating  humor 
as  a  way  of  inspiring  affection  from  a  crowd. 

That  lesson  sometimes  escaped  Jimmy 
Carter.  Early  in  the  1976  campaign.  Carter- 
having  finished  fourth  in  the  Massachusetts 
primary— was  in  a  surly  mood.  On  the  cam- 
paign plane.  Carter  was  stopped  in  the  aisle 
by  Boston  Globe  reporter  Curtis  Wilkie: 

"Governor,  why  don't  you  use  deprecating 
humor  like  Mo  Udall?"  asked  the  reporter. 


Snapped  Carter  "If  I  had  written  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  Postal  Service  like  Udall. 
I'd  have  plenty  to  be  self-deprecating 
about." 

Udall's  classic  in  self-deprecation  came 
during  the  same  campaign.  He  told  of  walk- 
ing into  a  New  Hampshire  barber  shop  on 
the  first  day  of  his  long-shot  effort.  Sticking 
his  head  in  the  door,  he  Introduced  himself 
to  the  barber  and  a  shop  full  of  townsmen: 
"'Hi.  Mo  Udall  of  Arizona,  I'm  running  for 
president."  The  barber  looked  up.  nodded 
and  said:  "We  know,  we  were  Just  laughing 
about  it  this  morning." 

That  brings  us  to  Excuse  No.  2  for  not 
using  hiunor  in  politics:  originality. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  steal  Jokes;  they  are  in 
the  public  domain  upon  being  told  for  the 
first  time.  "Buchwald's  Law"  (named  for 
columnist  Art  Buchwald)  mandates  that 
you  give  credit  to  the  author  the  first  two 
times  you  use  someone  else's  Joke.  After 
that,  the  hell  with  it. 

Udall's  barber  shop  Joke  was  "borrowed" 
by  U.S.  Sen.  Albert  Gore.  Jr.  in  New  Hamp- 
shire during  Gore's  presidential  bid  In  1988. 
Gore  changed  the  locale  to  a  grocery  story, 
but  kept  the  punch  line  Intact.  The  Joke 
had  such  widespread  currency  in  New 
Hampshire  that,  within  24  hours.  Gore's 
theft  had  been  reported  in  the  press.  That 
prompted  a  written  apology  from  Gore  to 
Udall,  who  replied  that  Gore  was  free  to  use 
that  and  any  other  Joke.  Udall  also  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Gore  would  have 
better  luck  with  the  Jokes  than  he  did  (Gore 
didn't). 

Finally,  there  Ls  Excuse  No.  3.  How  can  a 
politician  leam  to  tell  a  Joke  and  avoid  the 
Scoop  Jackson  syndrome? 

In  short,  it  takes  hard  work,  practice  and 
some  self-confidence.  There  are  few  natural 
comedians;  being  humorous  is  a  skill  that 
can  be  acquired.  Delivery— which  includes 
body  language,  voice  inflection  and  timing- 
Is  about  three-quarters  of  the  art.  And  there 
are  now  media  coaches  who  claim  the  abili- 
ty to  turn  sows'  ears  into  silk  purses. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  transformation 
of  the  1988  campaign  involved  former  Arizo- 
na Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt.  In  early  televised  ap- 
pearances. Babbitt  resembled  a  cross  be- 
tween Ichabod  Crane  and  a  gecko  lizard;  he 
had  an  unnerving  manner  of  darting  his 
tongue  out  of  his  mouth.  By  the  time  he 
left  the  race,  Babbitt  had  become  a  candi- 
date of  polish  and  wit  whom  the  press  corps 
regularly  described  as  the  class  of  the  field. 

Babbitt's  Cinderella  act  was  the  work  of 
media  trainer  Michael  Sheehan;  in  the  proc- 
ess, he  provided  a  glimmer  of  hope  to  every 
candidate  who  freezes  on  camera  or  stum- 
bles over  punch  lines. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  danger  of 
being  overcoached.  When  he  sought  the 
presidency  in  1984,  U.S.  Sen.  John  Glenn 
was  plagued  with  the  Scoop  Jackson 
Curse— he  was  alternately  described  as  hu- 
morless, wooden  and  downright  boring.  To 
combat  this,  the  ex-astronaut's  advisers  ar- 
ranged for  Glenn  to  be  one  of  the  featured 
speakers  at  the  annual  Gridiron  Dinner, 
whose  audience  of  Washington  insiders  pro- 
vides one  of  the  toughest  tests  for  political 
wit. 

Glenn's  consultants  left  nothing  to 
chance.  They  recruited  the  most  accom- 
plished speechwriters  and  political  wits,  and 
met  long  into  the  night  selecting  appropri- 
ate Jokes  and  refining  the  senator's  presen- 
tation. On  the  night  of  the  Gridiron  Dinner, 
Glenn  was  very,  very  good— but  received 
little  credit  for  his  performance.  Wrote  one 
member  of  the  press:  "It  took  more  people 
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to  get  John  Glenn  up  on  stage  than  it  did  to 
get  him  to  orbit  the  Earth. " 

Even  politicians  who  are  masters  of  deliv- 
ery must  continually  worry  at>out  the  con 
tent  of  their  humor.  Jokes  about  ethnics, 
women,  the  poor,  religion  and  Dan  Quayle 
just  about  have  been  frozen  out  of  politics. 
and  more  is  the  pity  (about  the  only  ethnic 
group  saJe  to  belittle  are  WASPs.  because- 
as  columnist  Mark  Shields  points  out— there 
IS  no  Episcopalian  Anti-Defamation 
League) 

If  you  are  tempted  to  take  on  any  cf  the 
above  individuals  or  groups,  keep  in  mind 
Neumans  Fourth  Law:  "Nobody  can  take  a 
joke  anymore."  For  example,  there  was  the 
time  in  1984  when  I  was  working  on  a  Gridi 
ron  speech  for  former  Democratic  National 
Chairman  Robert  Strauss— who  was   being 
mentioned  as  a  possible  presidential  candi 
date.  As  the  presidential   race   heated   up, 
Jesse  Jackson  had  caused  a  great  stir  with 
comments    (reported    in    the    WashinRton 
Post)  that  were  widely  considered  to  be  anti 
Semitic. 

With  that  background.  I  offered  the  fol 
lowing  joke  for  delivery  by  Strauss:  You 
know,  a  lot  of  people  have  been  talking 
about  my  running  for  president.  And  I  kind 
of  like  the  Idea  I  would  work  hard  all  week. 
And  then,  after,  I  would  take  my  wife  Helen 
by  the  arm  and  walk  out  of  the  Oval  Office, 
across  the  South  Lawn  to  the  Marine  Corps 
helicopter— and  wed  fly  off  to  Camp 
Hymie  ' 

Strauss  laughed  until   tears  came  out   of 
his  eyes.  Then   he  put  down  the  joke  and 
said.    'Too  bad  we  can't  u.se  It   '  It  was  loo 
Jewish,  too  black,  and  too     mside-the-Belt 
way." 

But  do  not  be  scared  off:  there  are  plenty 
of  targets  that  are  in-bounds  for  the  politi 
clan  who  wants  to  warm  up  his  audience 
with  some  humor  For  starters,  there  are 
the  rich.  George  Bush,  stockbrokers  and 
journalists. 

Of  course,  the  best  targets  for  political 
humor  are  politicians  themselves,  particu- 
larly those  who  work  and  live  In  Washing 
ton.  As  a  public  service  to  the  aspiring 
novice.  I  offer  a  couple  of  sure  fire  jokes, 
free  for  the  stealing,  that  feature  politicians 
as  targets.  These  have  the  advantage  of 
being  constructed  so  that  the  most  promi 
nent  (or  notorious)  public  figures  of  the 
moment  can  be  inserted  to  make  the  joke 
topical. 
Recommended  for  a  Democratic  audience 
The  president  was  spending  the  weekend 
at  Camp  David  after  a  particularly  trying 
time:  Congress  was  rebelling  and  his  staff 
was  riddled  with  internal  conflict.  He  stole 
away  from  his  Secret  Service  detail  for  a 
solitary  walk  in  the  woods.  Suddenly,  he 
came  upon  a  cave  entrance  covered  with 
brush:  Upon  entering  the  cave,  he  encoun 
tered  a  hermit. 

Old  man,"  said  the  president.  "Give  me  a 
sign.  If  John  Sununu.  James  Baker  and  Lee 
Atwater  jumped  off  the  Washington  Monu 
ment.  who  would  land  first?" 

The  old  man  thought  a  moment,  and  re- 
plied: "It  is  not  important  which  of  them 
would  land  first.  It  is  important  that  they 
jump." 
Recommended  for  a  Republican  audience. 
A  jogger  running  through  the  nations 
capital  was  accosted  recently  by  an  armed 
robber.  After  taking  the  runner's  watch  and 
Walkman,  he  put  a  gun  to  the  jogger's  head, 
and  demanded:  "Who  do  you  want  to  t)e  the 
Democratic  nominee  in  1992— Cuomo,  Nunn 
or  Jackson?" 

The  Jogger  thought   for  a   long  moment 
and  finally  replied:    Go  ahead,  shoot. 


THE  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 
VIGIL 

•  Mr  BRADLEY  Mr.  President. 
Emanuel  axid  Judith  Lurie.  their 
daughter  Bella  and  their  loved  ones 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  have  waited 
long  enough.  Glasnost.  or  openne.ss, 
appears  to  offer  profound  changes  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  But  far  from  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  whirlwind  tours  of 
Europe,  away  from  the  pomp  of  super- 
power summits  and  seemingly  over- 
shadowed by  the  democratic  stirrings 
of  the  East  bloc,  the  Luries.  and 
others,  wait. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  increases  in 
refu.seniks  being  given  permission  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact,  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
60.000  Jews  will  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  this  year -a  substantial 
increase  over  the  lowest  levels  only  a 
few  years  ago.  However,  the  measure 
of  a  society's  freedom  should  not  begin 
with  those  who  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  benefit  from  the  temporal 
whims  of  bureaucracy  — it  should  begin 
when  there  are  no  more  Luries  wait- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Call 
to  Conscience  Vigil  for  helping  to  raise 
our  awareness  of  individuals  fighting 
to  be  free.  I  believe  that  we  must 
strongly  support  the  right  of  all 
people  to  emigrate.  Any  Soviet  restric- 
tion.s  on  Jewish  emigration  are  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  international 
standard  of  human  rights  and  freedom 
set  forth  by  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of 
197.5  and  the  Vienna  Concluding  Docu- 
ment signed  just  6  months  ago. 

In  1979  Emanuel  Lurie  and  his 
family  first  applied  for  visas  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  In  1980  the  Luries  re- 
ceived permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  only  to  have  that  offer  rescind- 
ed shortly  before  their  departure. 
Since  then  the  Luries'  older  daughter. 
Anna,  their  .son-in-law.  their  grand- 
children and  Mrs.  Luries  mother  have 
been  allowed  to  leave  for  Israel  but 
the  Luries  have  been  forced  to  wait. 

Ostensibly,  the  Soviets  cling  to  the 
contention  that  Mr.  Lurie.  as  a  junior 
.scientist  at  the  Moscow  Institute  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  was  exposed  to 
state  .secrets  over  25  years  ago.  Time 
and  time  again  the  Luries  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  simply  be 
reunited  with  their  family.  In  the 
meantime  Emanuel  and  Judith  work 
within  the  Soviet  Union  to  help  sup- 
port others  attempting  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  Washington 
has  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Judith 
Lurie  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Lurie 
traveling  on  a  temporary  tourist  visa 
must  return  shortly  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  with  her  husband  and 
daughter— to  wait.  It  is  time  that  the 
Soviet  Union  recognize  that  the  road 
to  democratic  reform  requires  actions 
that  match  words.  The  impressive 
steps  taken  to  broaden  the  political 
process  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  lauda- 


ble and  it  is  my  hope  that  these 
changes  will  lead  to  the  eventual  free- 
dom of  the  Luries.  and  all  who  wish  to 
emig'rate.* 


UNITED  STATES  TROOP  WITH- 
DRAWAL FROM  SOUTH  KOREA 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  New- 
York  Times  article  which  appeared 
July  13.  1989,  entitled  "U.S.  Considers 
the  Once  Unthinkable  on  Korea"  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Halloran  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  which  appeared 
July  14.  1989.  entitled  'U.S.  Is  Devel- 
oping a  Plan  To  Scale  Back  Its  Front- 
line Troop  Strength  in  Korea"  written 
by  Andy  Pasztor.  I  feel  that  these  arti- 
cles lend  additional  credence  to  S. 
1264.  the  "United  States  Forces  in 
Kora  Realignment  Act  of  1989"  which 
would  provide  for  the  phased  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  10.000  United 
Slates  Army  personnel  stationed  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Senator  Bump- 
ers and  I  along  with  four  of  our  col- 
leagues introduced  this  legislation  on 
June  23.  1989. 

The  New  York  Times  article  states 
that  "For  the  first  time  in  nearly  a 
decade,  top  Pentagon  policymakers  are 
actively  developing  plans  to  remove 
thousands  of  U.S.  troops  from  front- 
line units  in  South  Korea."  However, 
the  article  goes  on  to  state  that  "Sec- 
retary Cheney's  cautious,  behind  the 
scenes  plamning  effort  could  take 
years  to  produce  even  token  cuts,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Bush  administration 
still  must  sign  off  on  the  idea.' 

Mr.  President.  S.  1264.  as  evidenced 
by  the  Pentagon  planning  efforts,  is 
sound  policy.  It  could  achieve  the 
troop  reduction  objective  by  the  early 
1990's  while  continuing  to  demon- 
strate the  United  States  commitment 
to  South  Korean  security.  In  these 
times  of  huge  budget  and  trade  defi- 
cits we  must  reevaluate  our  troop  de- 
ployment in  South  Korea  and  around 
the  world.  I  ask  that  these  two  afore- 
mentioned articles  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  14. 
1989] 

US.  Is  Developing  a  Plan  To  Scale  Back 

Its  Front  Line  Troop  Strength  in  Korea 

(By  Andy  Pasztor) 

Washington —For  the  first  time  in  nearly 
a  decade,  top  Pentagon  policymakers  are  ac- 
tively developing  plans  to  remove  thousands 
of  US  troops  from  front-line  units  in  South 
Korea. 

Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  is  expect- 
ed to  deliver  that  bitter  news  to  senior  mili- 
tary officials  from  South  Korea  when  they 
arrive  at  the  Pentagon  next  week  for  an  of- 
ficial visit.  Their  talks  could  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sea-change  in  U.S.  relations 
with  a  key  Asian  ally. 

Mr.  Cheney  and  the  Pentagon's  top  brass 
won't  propose  an  immediate,  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  any  of  the  43.000  Army  and 
Air  Force  troops  currently  in  Korea.  Those 
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forces  have  been  a  fixture  in  that  part  of 
the  world  for  more  than  three  decades. 
Rather,  Pentagon  aides  say,  the  U.S.  will 
emphasize  the  need  to  gradually  scale  back 
troop  levels  in  Korea  and  the  rest  of  Asia. 

Mr.  Cheney's  plans  are  prompted  in  part 
by  escalating  budget  pressures.  In  addition, 
the  administration  faces  general  congres- 
sional opposition  to  keeping  troops  overseas, 
especially  in  countries  in  the  booming  Pacif- 
ic region.  Many  lawmakers  claim  such  allies 
compete  unfairly  against  American  industry 
even  while  depending  heavily  on  U.S.  mili- 
tary protection. 

The  Pentagon's  new  stance  Indicates  a  sig- 
nificant shift  from  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's resistance  to  touching  the  U.S.  forces 
facing  North  Korean  soldiers  across  the  de- 
militarized zone. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  rule  out  .  ,  ,  adjust- 
ments in  our  presence"  in  Korea.  Undersec- 
retary of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz  told  re- 
porters recently.  If  cuts  do  become  a  reality, 
he  added,  they  will  be  carefully  calibrated 
to  demonstrate  continued  U.S.  commitment 
to  South  Korean  security. 

But  Seoul's  military  leaders,  apparently 
sensing  the  beginning  of  an  upheaval  in 
their  relations  with  U,S,,  clearly  are  wor- 
ried. Though  their  visit  was  previously 
scheduled  for  routine  consultations,  they 
are  determined  to  secure  more  authority 
over  the  existing  joint  U.S.-Korean  com- 
mand structure,  and  to  try  to  stave  off  troop 
reductions  as  long  as  possible. 

Potential  troop  cuts  "obviously  will  be  one 
of  the  main  agenda  items"  during  the  three 
days  of  discussions,  concedes  Chung  Tae  Ik. 
political  counselor  for  the  South  Korean 
Embassy.  Mr.  Chung  says  his  government 
seeks  a  firm  U.S.  commitment  "to  maintain 
the  present  level  of  forces." 

The  U.S.  last  considered  reducing  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Korea  in  the  spring  of  1977, 
when  President  Jimmy  Carter  proposed  a 
five-year  timetable  to  withdraw  nearly  all 
ground  forces.  The  idea  stirred  up  vehement 
bipartisan  opposition  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
quickly  died. 

But  now,  deficit-conscious  lawmakers 
seem  determined  to  push  through  cuts  that 
ordinarily  would  be  considered  politically 
unpalatable.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  today  is  expected  to  approve  leg- 
islative provlsons  calling  on  South  Korea  to 
increase  Its  defense  expenditures. 

The  number  of  U.S.  troops  in  Korea 
peaked  at  510.000  during  the  height  of  the 
Korean  War  in  1950.  It  dropped  to  a  low  of 
37.500  in  1980.  before  rising  substantially 
during  the  Reagan  administration's  defense 
buildup. 

Secretary  Cheney's  cautious,  behind-the- 
scenes  planning  effort  could  take  years  to 
produce  even  token  cuts,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bush  administration  still  must  sign  off  on 
the  idea.  Bush  administration  officials  are 
going  out  of  their  way  to  portray  the 
Korean  issue  as  part  of  a  broader,  long- 
range  review  of  U.S.  military  posture 
throughout  the  Pacific. 

But  It  Is  unlikely  such  reductions  can  be 
delayed  indefinitely.  Sen.  Carl  Levin,  the 
Michigan  Democrat  who  chairs  an  armed 
services  subcommittee,  says:  "I'm  absolutely 
determined  to  get  more  burden-sharing  [by 
Pacific  countries]  to  reduce  America's  mili- 
tary role  in  the  region." 

Several  lawmakers  have  introduced  or  are 
drafting  bills  to  require  reductions  of  10.000 
or  more  U.S.  troops  In  Korea  by  the  early 
1990s.  Louisiana's  Democratic  Sen.  Bennett 
Johnston  bluntly  told  Mr.  Cheney  during  a 
recent  hearing  that  "negotiations  ought  to 


begin"  for  a  phased  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  there. 

South  Korean  officials  have  demanded 
early  written  notification  of  any  U.S.  with- 
drawal plans.  To  some  extent,  the  Seoul 
government  itself  has  opened  the  door  to 
possible  cutbacks.  Last  fall,  it  moved  to  ease 
tensions  with  North  Korea  by  proposing, 
among  other  things,  negotiations  over 
mutual  troop  reductions.  If  such  steps 
produce  results.  South  Korea  contends,  it 
would  then  be  ready  to  discuss  [>ossible 
changes  in  U.S.  troop  levels. 

"We  aren't  opposed  to  reductions  under 
any  circumstances."  says  Mr.  Chung,  the 
embassy  official. 

Next  week's  visit  comes  at  a  time  when 
South  Korean  officials  are  seeking  Bush  ad- 
ministration support  for  their  plan  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  with  U.S.  companies  to 
jointly  produce  120  fighter  jets  for  Seoul's 
air  force. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  13.  1989] 

U.S.  Considers  the  Once  Unthinkable  on 

Korea 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washington.  July  11.— A  decade  ago. 
President  Jimmy  Carter  sought  to  pull  some 
American  troops  out  of  South  Korea.  He 
ran  into  so  much  opposition  from  military 
leaders,  politicians  and  diplomats  here,  and 
from  many  foreign  governments,  that  he 
dropped  the  plan. 

That  was  then.  Now  a  general  reassess- 
ment of  United  States  military  deployment 
in  East  Asia  has  extended  so  far  as  to  pro- 
voke the  begirmings  of  a  hard,  though  reluc- 
tant, look  in  the  Pentagon  at  how  to  plan 
for  a  reduction  of  the  46.100  American 
troops  in  the  Korean  peninsula. 

Political  pressures  from  Congress  on  the 
one  side  and  from  Korean  nationalists  on 
the  other  are  the  forces  they  must  work 
with.  Pentagon  strategists  say,  even  as  the 
American  military  is  trying  to  keep  as  many 
American  troops  there  as  long  as  piossible, 

»100  BILLION  INVESTMENT 

The  latest  pressure  from  Congress  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
dale  Bumpers,  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  that 
would  require  pulling  10,000  troops  out  of 
Korea  over  three  years.  Senator  Carl  Levin, 
Democrat  of  Michigan,  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  urged  that 
all  but  3,000  troops  be  withdrawn. 

And  in  the  House,  Representative  Rot)ert 
J.  Mrazek.  Democrat  of  Nassau,  spoke  for 
many  of  his  colleagues  in  asserting.  "Over- 
whelmingly, the  American  people  recognize 
that  at  this  particular  juncture— considering 
the  investment  of  almost  $100  billion  since 
1954— that  the  South  Koreans  can  pretty 
well  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  a  recent  response,  Defense  Secretary 
Dick  Cheney  gave  Congress  the  standard 
public  comment.  The  Pentagon  has  "no  cur- 
rent plans"  to  reduce  American  forces  in 
Korea,  he  said.  But  he  pointed  to  President 
Bush's  proposed  withdrawal  of  30,000  troops 
from  Europe,  saying  it  was  possible  that 
"such  a  proposal  would  ultimately  be  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  Korea." 

On  Friday,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe  Jr.. 
reinforced  the  point  to  a  luncheon  audience 
at  the  National  Press  Club  when  he  told  the 
journalists: 

ASIA  NATIONALISM  RISING 

"There's  both  a  military  and  a  political 
content  to  our  presence  in  Korea,  one  that 
has  served  us  very  well  now  for  many  years. 


It  has  kept  at  least  contributed,  to  the  sta- 
bility of  that  region. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  must  tell  you,  as  a 
military  man,  that  with  the  Und  of  fiscal 
constraints  that  we  are  having  put  on  us, 
then  everything  in  our  inventory  is  open  to 
looking  at  and  certainly  being  re-examined 
every  year." 

In  Asia,  meanwhile,  rising  nationalism  has 
generated  new  cries  of  "Yankee,  go  home." 
With  Korean  forces  still  under  United 
States  command  36  years  after  the  Korean 
war.  dissidents  frequently  make  American 
offices  and  camps  targets  of  protests. 

PRESSURE  POB  CUTS  GROWS 

The  Chosun  Ilbo,  a  leading  newspaper, 
said  in  an  editorial  that  it  was  "rather  natu- 
ral" for  Washington  to  seek  to  withdraw 
some  American  forces  from  Korea  "to  whit- 
tle down  its  mounting  fiscal  and  trade  defi- 
cits." especially  "when  it  weighs  the  wan- 
ning popularity  of  U.S.  forces  in  Korea."' 

But  many  obstacles  remain  before  a  new 
military  strategy  could  go  into  effect  in 
Asia,  not  the  least  of  which  is  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  American  military  to  change 
that  will  cut  into  budgets  and  the  size  of  the 
armed  forces.  No  mechanism  exists,  such  as 
NATO  in  Europe,  to  pull  allies  together.  Na- 
tional antagonisms  in  Asia  run  deep,  espe- 
cially those  directed  at  Japan. 

But  Pentagon  officials  also  acknowledged 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  fend  off  de- 
mands from  Congress  while  they  work  out  a 
regional  strategy;  sentiment  to  slice  into 
military  sr>endLng  by  bringing  troops  home, 
they  note,  is  spreading. 

"All  of  this,"  an  official  said  of  the  long- 
term  plan  for  regional  deployment  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  is  working  on.  "depends  on  the  time 
we've  got." 

Beyond  the  issues  of  American  troop 
strength  in  Korea,  the  officials  said,  the  mix 
of  land,  sea  and  air  forces  is  being  reas- 
sessed. In  addition,  allies  in  Asia,  especially 
Japan,  will  be  urged  to  provide  more  of 
their  own  defense  and  to  pay  more  of  the 
local  costs  of  American-forces.  As  in  the 
past,  a  threat  of  restrictions  on  trade  would 
be  the  main  lever. 

Then  there  is  the  turmoil  in  China,  which, 
as  Admiral  Crowe  put  it,  ""changes  the  cal- 
culus in  the  Par  East"  and  could  lead  to  "a 
genuine  deterioration  in  our  relationship." 
Negotiations  with  Moscow  on  arms  control 
will  also  effect  American  deployments  in 
Asia. 

The  Pentagon  officials  emphasized  that 
the  reassessment  was  in  a  preliminary  stace 
and  that  it  would  take  a  year  before  recom- 
mendations would  be  made  to  the  White 
House.  If  those  recommendations  are  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  they  said,  they 
would  be  executed  over  5  to  10  years. 

U.S.  TO  PRESS  POR  MORE 

The  officials  said  the  United  States  would 
press  Japan  and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  South 
Korea  to  pay  more  for  American  forces  sta- 
tioned there.  The  officials  said  Japan  now 
spends  $40,000  a  year  for  each  of  the  49.600 
American  military  men  and  women  there, 
including  the  36,800  on  the  island  of  Okina- 
wa. 

"That's  going  up,"  an  official  said  "we're 
going  to  keep  pushing  it  up." 

Specifically,  Japan  would  be  urged  to  buy 
more  ammunition  and  other  supplies  to  sus- 
tain operations,  including  some  from  the 
United  States  to  ease  America's  trade  deficit 
with  Japan.  Japan  might  also  be  urged  to 
buy  war  materiel  to  be  stored  in  Japan  but 
to  l)e  available  to  American  forces  in  a  crisis. 
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The  United  States  stores  such  materiel  in 
Europe  but  pays  for  those  supplies. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  challenge  Japan 
with  a  far  broader  burden-sharing  frame- 
work," Senator  Levin  said  recently.  "Japan, 
as  with  other  countries  in  Che  Pacific  area, 
wishes  to  retain  a  U.S.  security  presence  in 
the  theater.  In  this  broader  framework.  Jap- 
anese should  be  challenged  to  support  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Asian  theater,  not  just  in 
Japan." 

Pentagon  officials  said  the  Administration 
would  urge  Asian  nations,  through  senior 
political  meetings,  diplomatic  contacts  and 
the  yearly  meetings  between  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  his  Asian  counterparts,  to 
take  more  responsibility  for  defending 
themselves,  the  officials  said  Mr.  Cheney  is 
scheduled  to  meet  here  with  the  Korean 
Minister  of  National  Defense.  Lee  Sang 
Hoon.  on  Monday. • 


CLEANING  UP 


•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  a  News- 
week magazine  special  report  on  the 
environment  entitled  "Cleaning  Up  ' 
which  was  written  by  Gregg  Easter- 
brook.  Though  I  have  a  few  reserva- 
tions with  certain  of  Mr.  Easterbrooks 
assumptions,  my  reservations  are  mild 
compared  to  the  thoughtfulness  and 
evenhanded  approach  of  his  excellent 
work. 

This  article  discusses  programs 
within  my  committee's  jurisdiction.  It 
discusses  the  development  of  air, 
water,  land,  and  hazardous  waste 
issues  from  an  historical  perspective. 
And  it  discusses  environmental  issues 
in  the  context  of  today's  America— 
with  a  viewpoint  that  is  as  refreshing 
as  it  is  essentially  accurate. 

As  all  of  us  are  painfully  aware,  leg- 
islating on  environmental  matters  is 
often  emotional  and  contentious,  ac- 
companied by  innuendo  and  charges 
from  one  side  or  another  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  someone  is  sufficiently  in 
love  with  nature— whether  someone  is 
sufficiently  concerned  about  the  pub- 
lic's health.  Without  being  sarcastic  or 
iconoclastic  "Cleaning  Up"  identifies 
all  of  the  "sky  is  falling"  rhetoric  from 
all  sides  which  those  of  us  who  have 
been  involved  in  envirorunental  issues 
over  these  many  years  have  become 
used  to,  if  not  iniu-ed  to. 

Again,  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Clkahiro  Up 
(By  Gregg  Easterbrook) 

In  the  aftermath  of  events  like  the  Exxon 

Valdez  oil  spill  every  reference  to  the  envi 

ronment    is    prefaced    with    the    adjective 

fragile."   Nothing  could  be  further   from 

the  truth. 

The  environment  is  damned  near  inde- 
structible. It  has  survived  ice  ages,  bombard- 
ments of  cosmic  radiation,  fluctatlons  of  the 
sun.  reversals  of  the  seasons  caused  by 
shifts  in  the  planetary  axis,  collisions  of 
comets  and  meteors  bearing  far  more  force 
than    man's    doomsday    arsenals    and    the 


lightless  "nuclear  winters"  that  followed 
these  impacts.  Though  mischievous,  human 
assaults  are  pinpricks  compared  with  forces 
of  the  magnitude  nature  is  accustomed  to 
resisting. 

One  aspect  of  the  envirorunent  is  genuine- 
ly delicate,  '.hough.  Namely,  the  set  of  con- 
ditions favorable  to  human  beings.  Earth's 
ecosphere  is  ever  in  flux.  Climates,  configu- 
rations of  the  continents,  dominant  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  forces  shift  endlessly.  A 
.scant  20.000  years  ago  the  rivers  and  lakes 
we  now  fret  about  preserving  did  not  exist: 
retreating  glaciers  had  yet  to  carve  them. 
Turn  back  a  few  pages  and  none  of  the  rain 
forests  or  wilderness  tracts  we  fear  "Irrevo- 
cably" losing  existed  to  lose,  nor  did  the 
vast  majority  of  current  plants  and  animals: 
nor  did  any  human  forebear. 

To  Mother  Nature  our  contemporary  in- 
fatuation with  endangered  species  must 
seem  callow  sentimentality,  for  extinction  is 
the  environment's  norm;  99  percent  of  the 
creatures  ever  to  have  come  into  existence 
have  vanished.  Nature  doesn't  care  If  the 
globe  i.s  populated  by  trilobites  or  thunder 
lizards  or  people  or  six-eyed  telepathic 
.slugs.  What  nature  cares  about  is  that  the 
ecosystem  live.  Should  man  sour  the  envi- 
ronmental conditions  now  slamted  in  our 
favor,  creatures  will  rise  up  in  our  stead 
that  thrive  on  murky  greenhouse  air.  or 
dine  on  compounds  human  metabolisms 
find  toxic.  The  full  measure  of  the  ecosys- 
tem's toughne.ss  is  how  little  it  needs  us.  the 
sea  otters  of  Prince  William  Sound  or  any 
particular  creature. 

In  the  modern  world  even  if  a  nation  ren- 
ders its  own  environment  clean,  no  amount 
of  wealth  or  military  strength  may  enable  it 
to  esca(>e  the  side  effects  of  environmental 
abuses  elsewhere.  Inevitably,  this  suggests 
the  coming  century  will  hold  either  general 
environmental  misfortune,  the  distress  to  be 
suffered  everywhere,  or  increased  interna- 
tional cooperation,  the  benefits  to  be  shared 
by  rich  and  poor  alike.  Perhaps  the  environ- 
ment, the  place  where  we  all  must  live,  will 
t>ecome  the  tiond  that  finally  brings  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  together. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  we  turn 
from  the  majesty  of  nature  to  mere  human- 
ity's efforts  at  environmental  control.  The 
article  that  follows  attempts  to  sort  out 
which  ecological  alarms  merit  worry,  and 
which  are  overblown,  which  Envirorunental 
Protection  Agency  programs  work  and 
which  do  not.  Though  the  subject  is  com- 
plex, readers  should  be  of  cheer:  the  envi- 
ronment can  be  understood,  and  the  path 
for  improvements  can  be  lighted. 

PAHT  1— AIR  pollution:  ITS  ALL  LEGAL 

One  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  United 
States,  the  USX  Clairton  Coke  Works, 
sprawls  across  a  bend  in  the  Monongahela 
River  south  of  Pittsburgh.  This  vast  orga 
nism  manufactures  carbon  feedstock  for 
steel.  Freight  trains  and  river  barges  serve  it 
like  blood  cells,  and  the  ovens  at  the  facto- 
ry's core,  like  a  heart,  once  started  are  never 
shut  off. 

Clairton  also  exhales.  Last  year  it  pumped 
nearly  6  million  pounds  of  toxic  chemicals 
into  the  Pennsylvania  sky.  "We  do  put  up 
big  numbers,  admits  USX  vice  president 
Philip  Masciantonio.  "But  every  one  of 
those  pounds  going  into  the  air  is  in  total 
compliance  with  the  law."  Indeed.  That's 
the  point. 

Much  as  any  place  might.  Clairton  sym- 
bolizes American  progress  against  air  pollu- 
tion. Since  the  early  1970s  the  plant  has 
dramatically  reduced  some  types  of  pollu- 
tion,  investing  $200  million  in  controls  of 


smoke  and  sulfur.  This  reflects  the  national 
experience:  by  several  measures  strides  have 
been  made  against  air  pollution.  Lead,  a 
potent  poison,  has  nearly  vanished  from  the 
U.S.  sky.  Levels  of  factory  and  auto  smoke 
are  down,  as  are  emissions  of  sulfur  and 
some  "volatile  organics."  a  prime  ingredient 
in  smog.  Until  the  recent  hot  summers, 
urban  ozone  had  diminished  slightly.  Given 
that  the  American  population  grew  21  per- 
cent during  the  last  two  decades  while  the 
economy  expanded  60  percent,  pollution 
would  have  been  expected  to  worsen  propor- 
tionately: moderate  improvements  are 
reason  for  optimism. 

But  failures  are  legion.  Each  year  more 
cities  violate  smog  standards;  today  two 
thirds  of  the  U.S.  population  dwells  in  zones 
of  what  the  EPA  delicately  calls  "air-quality 
nonattainment  "  And  though  in  1970  Con- 
gress directed  the  EPA  to  restrict  some  320 
toxic  air  pollutants,  in  19  years  the  agency 
has  managed  to  complete  regulations  gov- 
erning just  seven.  That's  why  the  Clairton 
emissions  are  lawful.  Poisons  perfectly  legal 
when  pumped  into  the  air  include  chloro- 
form, formaldehyde,  phosgene,  butadiene 
and  benzene. 

In  1985  Rep.  Henry  Waxman  of  Califor- 
nia, a  leading  environmentalist,  issued  an  es- 
timate that  80  million  pounds  of  toxic 
chemicals  were  emitted  into  U.S.  air  each 
year.  "Industry  went  haywire."  Waxman 
said.  "They  denounced  the  figure  as  envi- 
ronmental paranoia,  wildly  overstated  and 
irresponsible. "  Later  Congress  passed  a  bill 
requiring  corporations  to  disclose  their  toxic 
output.  The  first  statistics  from  the  law 
were  released  recently:  confessed  toxic  air 
pollution  added  up  to  2.7  billion  pounds— 34 
times  Waxman's  paranoid  number. 

Powering  environmental  protection  are 
four  key  laws:  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970;  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1972;  the  Resource  Con- 
.servation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1976.  govern- 
ing solid-waste  disposal,  and  Superfund,  a 
1980  statute  aimed  at  cleaning  toxic  dumps. 
Since  passage,  each  law  has  been  amended 
or  "reauthorized."  a  confusing  process 
under  which  existing  statutes  are  reenacted 
with  new  language:  pending  reauthorization 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  the  reason  for  the 
Bush  administration  antipollution  proposals 
in  the  news.  Each  change  has  served  to 
make  environmental  regulation  much  more 
strict,  partly  reflecting  society's  growing  in- 
tolerance of  pollution,  partly  reflecting  con- 
gressional dissatisfaction  with  the  EPA's 
work. 

Established  in  1970.  the  EPA  Is  best  un- 
derstood as  an  organization  that  has  spent 
Its  short  existence  in  a  tug  of  war  between 
two  conflicting  political  tensions,  the  con- 
ventional liberalism  of  the  1970s  and  the 
fire-breathing  conservatism  of  the  1980s. 

During  the  1970s  the  EPA  had  a  pro- 
nounced antibusiness  flavor.  Conventional 
liberalism  then  viewed  industrial  activity  as 
tainted,  nearly  wicked;  shutting  down  a  few 
factories  would  be  just  desserts  for  the 
robber  barons.  This  sentiment  ingrained  be- 
tween the  EPA  and  the  private  sector  a 
ritual  of  mutual  hostility  and  suspicion. 
Thus  the  EPA  quickly  won  a  place  on  the 
roster  of  Great  Satans  of  the  conservative 
movement  that  would  later  carry  Ronald 
Reagan  to  the  White  House.  Often  It  wasn't 
clear  why:  though  hostile  to  industry  in 
temperament,  when  the  time  came  for 
action  the  EPA  seemed  afraid  of  its  shadow. 
Prom  the  start  statutory  deadlines  for  anti- 
pollution regulations  were  missed  by 
months  or  years.  EPA  life  came  to  be  domi- 
nated by  droning  committee  sessions,  court- 
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room-like  public  hearings  and  excruciating 
debates  over  minutiae:  action  slowed  to  a 
crawl.  Instead  of  imposing  rules,  the  EPA 
would  issue  documents  with  crazy  names 
like  "preliminary  draft  proposal"  or  "inter- 
im final"  standards,  paperwork  that  served 
mainly  to  sow  confusion.  "EPA  has  always 
done  the  t>are  minimum  it  could  get  away 
with. "  says  Rep.  James  Florio  of  New 
Jersey. 

Meanwhile  the  EPA  was  committing  a 
fundamental  legal  mistake.  Industry's  first 
counterattack  came  in  the  courts:  lawyers 
tried  to  stall  what  few  regulations  the  EPA 
imposed  by  arguing  that  the  agency  had  not 
demonstrated  an  exact  scientific  basis  for  its 
thinking.  Instead  of  responding  that  such 
demonstrations  were  unnecessary,  the 
EPA's  process-happy  hierarchy  set  about 
generating  mountains  of  Impressive  studies 
to  prove  that  toxics  are  bad  for  you. 

This  early  drive  for  "scientific  certainty" 
was  appealing  to  the  young  EPA  because  it 
would  christen  the  Institution  with  academ- 
ic objectivity,  abjuring  mere  political  calcu- 
lation. But  a  monster  was  soon  created  as 
courts  set  down  precedents  suggesting  the 
EPA  must  have  a  foolproof  scientific  basis 
for  its  actions— something  Congress  never 
intended.  Since  no  scientist  can  be  certain 
about  the  effect  of  releasing  any  particular 
pollutant  into  a  living,  reacting  environ- 
ment, industry  found  it  could  delay  nearly 
any  regulation  simply  by  trotting  out  an 
expert  who  would  testify  that  further  study 
was  required.  The  EPA  has  never  been  able 
to  "prove"  precisely  which  thresholds  of 
emissions  are  bad,  any  more  than  industry 
can  ""prove"  which  are  not. 

Yet  the  most  successful  example  of  pollu- 
tion control  began  not  with  a  weighty 
corpus  of  scientific  contemplation  but  a 
rough  guess.  Automobile-emission  controls, 
mandated  in  1970,  simply  declared  a  target 
of  90  percent  reduction,  then  left  industry 
to  its  own  devices  regarding  how  that  target 
should  be  met.  "It  was  a  back-of-the-enve- 
lope  calculation, "  explained  Philip  Ciun- 
mings.  former  counsel  of  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee.  "We 
didn't  have  any  particular  methodology.  We 
just  picked  what  soimded  like  a  good  goal." 
After  the  obligatory  dirge  of  mournful 
protests— "Federal  Standard  Impossible, 
Auto  Makers  Declare"  is  a  typical  headline 
from  1970— Detroit  hit  the  target  without 
lasting  pain.  Today  new  cars  produce  on  av- 
erage only  4  percent  as  much  pollution  as 
1970  models.  But  instead  of  following  this 
simple  example  the  EPA  made  pseudocer- 
tainty  a  fetish  which  now  imposes  a  layer  of 
delay  and  billable  legal  hours  atop  nearly 
every  antipollution  initiative. 

In  its  second  decade  the  EPA  passed  to 
Reagan,  who  placed  the  agency  under  Anne 
McGlll  Burford,  arguably  among  the  least 
qualified  individuals  ever  to  hold  an  impor- 
tant federal  office.  Reagan  instructed  that 
EPA  rule  makings  be  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
review.  He  wanted  Burford  to  avenge  the 
real  or  imagined  liberal  excesses  of  environ- 
mentalism,  while  using  OMB  to  backstop 
any  worthwhile  proposal  that  slid  by  acci- 
dentially. 

Reagan  staged  several  pitched  battles 
against  pollution  controls,  notably  a  1982  at- 
tempt to  enervate  the  Clean  Air  Act.  He  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  political  capital  when  this  of- 
fensive failed,  Burford  reigned  in  disgrace 
and  her  deputy  Rita  Lavelle  was  Jailed  for 
perjury.  Several  executives  interviewed  for 
this  story  descritted  the  failed  assault  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act  as  what  convinced  them  pol- 


lution control  was  here  to  stay:  if  Reagan  at 
the  crest  of  the  conservative  whitecap  could 
not  reverse  the  momentum  for  environmen- 
tal control,  then  it  would  not  be  reversed. 

Renowned  for  a  finger  on  the  public  pulse, 
Reagan  miscalculated  badly  regarding  the 
environment.  Polls  then  showed  wide  sup- 
port for  pollution  abatement:  by  1988 
George  Bush  would,  at  the  urging  of  his 
pollsters,  make  ecology  a  campaign  theme. 
Today  polls  suggest  Americans  consider  acid 
rain  as  great  a  threat  to  U.S.  security  as 
Soviet  aggression.  Conspiracy  theorists  held 
that  Reagan  pleasured  in  the  notion  of  de- 
spoiling the  land:  more  likely  his  attitudes 
were  generational. 

When  the  prewar  cohort  was  growing  up 
natiu%  was  the  enemy.  Industrialization  the 
ally.  Nature  spread  disease  and  spoiled  food, 
savaged  the  coimtryside  with  floods  and 
dust  bowls.  Pesticides,  pharmaceuticals, 
dams  and  similar  interventions  held  out  the 
hope  of  a  more  civilized  existence.  By  the 
time  the  postwar  generation  came  along  na- 
ture's excesses  had  been  tamed,  replaced  by 
industrial  excess.  Paved  acreage  was  ex- 
panding resolutely,  making  nature  seem  the 
aggrieved  party;  an  expanding  body  of  infor- 
mation about  synthetic  substances  suggest- 
ed civilization  conferred  mixed  blessings. 
"I'm  an  environmentalist,  as  is  just  about 
everybody  under  40,"  says  Robert  Grady, 
31,  an  associate  director  of  OMB  now  re- 
sponsible for  reviewing  EIPA  regulations. 

After  1982  Reagan  never  took  on  environ- 
mentalism  directly  again.  But  his  OMB  con- 
tinued to  pocket-veto  regulations  by  refus- 
ing the  EPA  permission  to  print  them  in  the 
Federal  Register.  For  the  second  half  of 
Reagan's  term  the  EPA  was  run  by  Lee 
Thomas.  Within  the  EPA,  Thomas  is  ad- 
mired for  having  fought  a  brilliant  rear- 
guard campaign  to  keep  the  agency  animate 
until  the  next  administration.  No  new 
damage  was  done  to  the  EPA's  mandate, 
while  initiatives  in  technical  areas  discreete- 
ly  crept  forward. 

Today  the  EPA  administrator  is  William 
Reilly:  if  he  can't  make  the  agency  effective, 
no  one  can.  Former  head  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation,  Reilly  has  intelligence, 
charm  and,  most  Important,  the  president's 
ear.  Reilly  has  already  logged  more  hours  in 
the  Oval  Office  than  all  his  predecessors 
combined;  the  president  is  said  to  have  de- 
ferred to  him  at  meetings  of  senior  staff, 
the  kind  of  power  cue  that  gets  around 
Washington  fast. 

For  Reilly,  1989  offers  a  fortuitous  align- 
ment of  the  stars.  One  important  factor  is 
Bush's  campaign  promises  of  environmental 
reform.  A  second,  in  the  Senate,  is  the 
change  of  majority  leader  from  Robert  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  to  George  MitcheU  of 
Maine.  Byrd  was  soft  on  pollution;  his  state 
produces  high-sulfur  coal  petrochemicals. 
Mitchell  is  an  environmentalist  from  a  state 
on  which  acid  rain  falls. 

A  third  factor  in  Reilly 's  favor  is  the  oil 
spill  in  Alaska.  Traditionally  ecological  leg- 
islation passes  In  the  wake  of  some  mobiliz- 
ing event:  Superfund  after  Love  Canal,  the 
toxic-disclosure  law  after  Bhopal.  A  fourth 
factor,  in  the  House,  is  the  ostensible  con- 
version to  environmentalism  of  Rep.  John 
Dingell,  a  Detroit  congressman  who  often 
has  used  his  strategic  committee  chairman- 
ship to  obstruct  environmental  legislation. 
Now  he's  throwing  clean-air  bills  in  the 
hopper,  too.  The  fact  that  even  Dingell  feels 
compelled  to  line  up  on  the  side  of  the 
angels  indicates  there  simply  are  no  respect- 
able anti-environment  positions  left. 

"Now  Hiring,"  the  sign  on  the  Clairton 
gate  read  last  month.  "One  Hundred  Posi- 


tions Available."  With  the  steel  industry 
booming  again.  Clairton  is  hiring  new  help, 
not  callbadcs,  for  the  first  time  In  more 
than  a  decade.  This  is  a  source  of  consider- 
able cheer  in  the  working-class  Mntwmgn. 
hela  Valley.  Tet  a  milestone  is  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  there  now  exists  a  local  citi- 
zens' group  opposed  to  increased  production 
at  Clairton. 

Often  environmentalism  is  seen  as  a  cause 
for  the  affluent  who  make  their  dough  in 
law  or  Investment  banking  and  want  the 
woods  clean  for  duck  hunting.  In  the  Mon 
Valley,  the  Kanawha  Valley  of  West  Virgin- 
ia and  "cancer  alley"  near  Baton  Rouge, 
La.— three  of  the  worst  toxic-poUuUon 
zones— those  who  suffer  customarily  shrug 
their  shoulders.  PoUution  means  jobs, 
they'U  say.  Fumes?  Stuff  can't  hiut  you 
long  as  you  can  smell  it. 

As  emission  control  began  to  bud  in  the 
1970s,  people  who  live  near  factories  came 
to  learn  that  industrial  activity  without  en- 
vironmental degradation  is  entirely  possible. 
And  for  good  or  ill  the  early  1980s  recession 
provided  an  object  lesson:  when  many  facto- 
ries cut  back  operations  or  sent  woi^  over- 
seas, neighbors  found  their  morning  skies 
blue,  their  headaches  and  hacking  coughs 
gone.  But  if  Congress  enacts  a  tough  new 
clean-air  law.  USX  officials  warn,  Clairton 
might  have  to  scale  back  operations  or  even 
close.  So  here's  the  first  of  two  big  questions 
about  air-pollution  control:  does  it  cost  Jobs? 
Industry  says  yes,  offering  countless  lam- 
entations regarding  a  tighter  clean-air  act. 
Trouble  is.  industry  has  made  the  same 
prophecy  regarding  nearly  every  proposal 
for  environmental  management.  "When  I 
was  a  state's  attorney  in  1970.  Pennsylvania 
passed  a  law  mandating  50  percent  reduc- 
tions in  air  emissions,"  says  Anthony  Pica- 
dio,  a  Pittsburgh  lawyer.  Picadio  was 
present  when  Edgar  Speer,  then  president 
of  U.S.  Steel  (now  USX),  flew  to  Harrisburg 
to  meet  with  the  governor.  "Speer  Insisted 
the  legislation  was  out  of  the  question,  to- 
tally impossible."  Picadio  said.  "He  swore 
U.S.  Steel  would  shut  down  every  plant  in 
Pennsylvania  before  he'd  even  try  to  meet 
the  requirement."  The  threat  was  idle;  the 
rule  met.  "They've  claimed  that  kind  of 
thing  every  step  of  the  way  for  20  years." 
F^cadio  says. 

An  instructive  example  involves  vinyl 
chloride,  a  carcinogenic  raw  material  used  in 
plastic  manufacturing.  In  the  1970s  this  was 
one  of  the  first  air  toxics  the  EPA  moved  to 
regulate.  Hearing  records  from  the  period 
show  something  like  clinical  hysteria  on  the 
part  of  the  plastics  industry:  predictions  of 
bankurptcy,  sweeping  market  losses.  In  fact, 
not  only  was  vinyl  chloride  controlled  with 
admirable  effect,  in  the  process  a  technique 
was  discovered  that  reduced  the  cost  of  plas- 
tics manufacturing.  "Vinyl-chloride  control 
turned  out  to  make  the  industry  stronger, 
not  weaker,"  says  Jerry  Martin,  director  of 
environmental  affairs  for  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
One  reason  industries  cry  wolf,  according 
to  Senator  Mitchell,  is  that  they  believe 
their  own  press  releases.  "The  basic  way  to 
address  acid  rain  are  either  to  add  smoke- 
stack scrubbers  or  switch  from  high-sulfur 
coal  to  other  fuels,"  Mitchell  said.  "Every 
year  the  utility  companies  count  up  capital 
costs  as  if  every  plant  installed  scribl>ers, 
and  the  unions  coimt  up  mining  Jobs  lost  as 
if  every  plant  switched  fuel,  then  they  com- 
bine the  figures  and  come  up  here  yelling 
Oh  my  God!' " 

Another  cause  for  wolf  cry  is  that  cost  es- 
timates are  based  on  technology  available  at 
the  time  a  cutback  is  proposed.  "Before  a 
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regulation  exist,  industry  has  little  incentive 

to    invent   effective    controls."   says    David 

Doniger.  author  of  a  t>ook  on  vinyl  chloride. 

"Invariably  industry  later  finds  better  and 
cheaper  ways  to  cut  emissions,  so  actual 
costs  are  nowhere  near  the  dire  predic- 
tions." 

Lobbyists  develop  contact  amnesia  when 
challenged  to  name  a  specific  example  of  a 
factory  that  has  actually  closed  because  of 
environmental  regulation.  "You  can't  find 
examples  because  they  don't  exist,"  says 
Martin  Rivers,  head  of  the  Air  and  Waste 
Management  Association,  an  industry 
group.  That's  not  quite  true.  In  the  last 
decade  several  copper  smelters,  notoriously 
dirty  enterprises,  shut  down  under  environ- 
mental pressure.  The  Avtex  Fibers  rayon 
factory  in  Front  Royal,  Va.— source  of  an 
amazing  38  percent  of  toxic  air  pollution  in 
that  state,  according  to  ETPA  figures— might 
close  if  compelled  to  cleanliness.  "But  in 
cases  like  that  the  plant  is  antiquated  or  in 
a  troubled  industry  or  both.  It  would  prob- 
ably fall  anyway,"  Rivers  continued.  E>en 
without  pollution  abatement.  Avtex  nearly 
shut  down  last  fall. 

Not  all  companies  resist  progress  on  the 
environment.  The  smart  ones  recognize  that 
controls  are  only  going  to  get  tighter,  and 
plan  accordingly.  "Whenever  we  propose 
regulations  we  get  deluged  with  angry  let- 
ters from  industry."  says  John  DeVillars, 
chief  environmental  official  for  Massachu 
setts.  "What  strikes  me  is  the  companies  we 
don't  hear  from.  TTiose  are  the  ones  whose 
energies  are  focused  on  innovating  looking 
ahead  of  the  market.  They're  the  ones  that 
will  come  out  on  top." 

But  the  trade  associations  that  are  indus- 
try's spear  chuckers  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
driven  by  lowest-common-denominator  poli- 
tics. Their  worst-run  memliers.  needing  pro- 
tection most,  squeal  most;  so  when  lobbyists 
head  to  the  Hill  it  is  with  the  entreaties  of 
industry's  least  deserving  in  mind.  In  a  self- 
fulfilling  cycle,  lobbyists  have  an  incentive 
to  horripilate  corporate  managers  by  exag 
gerating  the  potential  burden  of  regula 
tions:  this  makes  the  client  willing  to  pay 
the  lobbyist  his  breathtaking  retainer 

A  related  debate  concerns  whether  envir 
omnentalism  helps  or  hurts  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  Some  jot>s  in  some  places  are  surely 
lost,  as  acid-rain  legislation  will  reduce 
mining  employment  in  high-sulfur  coal 
belts.  Yet  the  same  legislation  will  cause 
scrubber  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
low-sulfur  coal  to  start  hiring.  Aspects  of 
the  housing,  recreation  and  tourism  Indus 
tries  depend  on  clean  environments.  Poten 
tially  huge  savings  in  health-care  costs  are 
engendered:  one  estimate  puts  medical  bills 
avoided  by  pollution  control  at  $40  billion 
per  year 

In  Clairtons  case,  USX  officials  declare 
that  foreign  competition,  not  cost,  is  the 
real  defect  of  ecological  regulation.  We 
have  to  sell  against  foreign  competitors  who 
have  nothing  like  our  level  of  antipollution 
costs."  Masclantonio  said. 

Such  complaints  don't  hold  water  for 
much  of  American  industry.  Auto-emission 
controls,  for  instance,  lend  no  comfort  to 
Japanese  and  German  carmakers,  as  every 
car  sold  in  the  United  States  must  meet  the 
standards.  If  anything,  the  controls  confer  a 
comparative  advantage  on  Detroit.  U.S. 
firms  enjoy  an  economy  of  scale  since  sUI 
their  production  is  EPA-equlpped.  while  for 
eign  competitors  must  design  special  sys- 
tems for  cars  sold  here. 

But  USX  has  a  point  about  commodities 
like  steel    about  21  percent  of  steel  imports 


come  from  countries  where  manufacturers 
can  pollute  at  will.  Though  Japan  and  West- 
ern Europe  have  tough  environmental 
standards,  anyone  who  travels  the  Third 
World  quickly  discovers  it's  fantasy  that  the 
industrial  countries  are  the  polluted  ones. 
Air  quality  in  Mexico  City,  New  Delhi  or 
Lagos  makes  Pasadena  at  noon  seem  like  a 
mountain  health  spa.  General  pollution  in 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Poland,  Brazil.  Indo- 
nesia and  other  developing  nations  far  sur- 
passes the  West's. 

Cold  free-market  analysts  of  this  situation 
says  Fine.  The  environment  of  the  West  is 
worth  more,  measured  by  property  values, 
than  in  the  developing  world:  so  why  not 
shift  pollution  there?  Health  in  the  West, 
meausured  by  the  courtroom  standard  of  life- 
time-earnings potential  in  dollars,  is  worth 
dramatically  more  than  Third  World  health 
measured  in  bahts  or  rupees.  So  why  not  let 
somebody  else  get  sick  while  enjoying  cheap 
products  made  possible  by  distant  pollution? 
Shifting  society's  pollution  to  other  lands 
IS  no  more  acceptable  than  exporting  uncer- 
tified drugs.  One  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tions first  acts  was  a  selfless  order  that  U.S. 
finns  not  ship  toxic  wastes  to  undeveloped 
countries.  Another  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion might  be  a  pollution  tariff— a  levy  on 
products  imported  from  countries  not 
making  good-faith  steps  toward  ecological 
control.  That  would  help  American  industry 
while  pressuring  foreign  governments  to 
protect  their  own  citizens  and  workers. 

Now  the  second  big  question— what  air- 
pollution  bill  should  Congress  pass  this 
year'  Nearly  everybody  agrees  the  existing 
Clean  Air  Act  is  a  disappointment.  For  smog 
It  established  excessively  complex  "attain- 
ment zones  "  that  made  upwind  cities  smile, 
downwind  cities  weep.  Its  clauses  threaten- 
ing loss  of  federal  funds  are  a  standing  joke: 
dozens  of  cities  flunked  an  EPA  smog  test 
last  August,  and  not  a  finger  was  lifted.  The 
law  tolerates  one  of  regulatory  history's  pre- 
mier ruses,  the  1.000-foot  smokestack.  Oper- 
ators of  coal-fired  power  plants  built  these 
towers  so  emissions  would  be  carried  up  into 
the  high  winds.  Then  they  looked  around 
with  Cheshire-cat  grins  saying.  Pollution? 
What  pollution?"  And  the  act  distinguishes 
between  new  sources  of  emissions,  which  are 
very  tightly  regulated,  and  existing  sources, 
which  are  nearly  exempt.  This  gives  corpo- 
rations an  incentive  to  keep  old.  inefficient 
plants  in  operation  rather  than  build  ad- 
vanced products  in  new  facilities. 

Competing  for  a  new  law  are  Bush's  bill 
and  a  package  championed  by  Representa- 
tives Waxman.  Florio  and  a  huge  list  of 
Democrats.  Each  proposal  is  divided  into 
three  segments:  acid  rain,  air  toxics  and 
smog.  Dramatic  legislation  is  possible  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  milieu  because  none  of  the 
initiatives  involves  significant  federal  spend- 
ing. Costs  (up  to  $19  billion  per  year  for  the 
Bush  plan)  would  be  imposed  on  Industry, 
ultimately  financed  by  consumer  prices. 

Acid  rain  involves  the  fewest  uncertain- 
ties, since  cause  and  cure  are  well  known. 
Antiquated  coal-fired  power  plants  are  the 
primary  source  of  sulfur  dioxide,  the  chief 
acid  rain  precursor  Just  50  generating  sta 
tions.  most  located  in  the  Midwest,  account 
for  fully  half  of  US  sulfur  pollution.  Bush 
proposes  cutting  sulfur-dioxide  emissions  by 
nearly  50-percent  Allies  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  whose  members  mine  high-sulfur 
coal,  will  fight  to  tack  on  scrubber  subsidies 
that  would  help  generating  stations  contin- 
ue using  this  fuel:  Midwestern  congressmen 
will  try  to  add  subsidies  for  affected  power 
cooperatives. 


The  Bush  plan  includes  "emissions  trad- 
ing," a  system  of  permits  that  may  be 
bought  and  sold  on  the  open  market.  Emis- 
sion trading  sounds  weird,  and  is  sure  to  in- 
spire a  few  outraged  stories  about  giant  cor- 
porations profiting  from  the  right  to  expel 
sulfur  above  idyllic  Ohio  towns.  But  nearly 
everyone  who  studies  pollution  regulation 
concludes  that  what's  missing  is  a  positive 
inducement  that  works  from  the  bottom  up, 
supplanting  the  conventional  structure  of 
costs  imposed  from  the  top  down.  E^mission 
trading  will  allow  engineers  rather  than  reg- 
ulators to  judge  which  factories  can  meet 
standards  most  efficiently  while  adding  a 
profit  motive  for  inventing  improved  con- 
trols. 

Debate  over  air-toxics  legislation  will  be 
hard  to  follow,  as  regulatory  lingo  here  is 
thick.  The  existing  Clean  Air  Act  is  a 
health  standards"  instrument.  It  contains 
ringing  declarations  that  public  health 
takes  precedence  over  the  cost  or  feasibility 
of  pollution-control  systems.  This  language 
rings  much  better  than  it  regulates.  Courts 
have  interpreted  the  act  as  requiring  emis- 
sions to  decline  to  zero;  a  fine  goal  for  the 
21st  century,  but  unattainable  today. 

The  EPA  attempted  to  work  around  this 
problem  by  adapting  "risk  management." 
Experts  dueled  and  studies  clashed  over 
what  level  of  danger  is  "negligible"— one  ad- 
ditional cancer  in  10.000  people?  In  a  mil- 
lion? Ultimately  risk  management  was 
tossed  into  limbo  by  a  complex  court  order 
from  none  other  than  Robert  Bork. 

Now  Bush  proposes  that  air  toxics  be  cut 
via  "technology  "  standards  that  skip  the 
health  debate  altogether,  simply  requiring 
that  factories  lower  emissions  to  whatever 
can  be  achieved  by  the  best  antipollution 
devices  available.  This  appears  a  straight 
forward  means  for  knocking  out  the  bulk  of 
air  toxics,  allowing  any  residual  risks  to  be 
debated  at  leisure.  Technology  standards 
have  no  scientific  certainty  component.  The 
White  House  projects  its  proposal  would 
reduce  air  toxics  75  to  90  percent:  there  is 
no  theoretical  underpinning  to  the  target, 
chosen  strictly  because  it  seemed  practical. 
Thus  the  idea  resembles  the  "performance" 
standards  that  worked  well  against  auto 
emissions. 

For  years  environmentalists  put  up  a 
united  front  against  technology  standards 
because  writing  this  concept  into  law  would 
formally  acknowledge  there  are  limits  to 
how  much  society  should  spend  to  avoid  the 
last  few  cancer  cases.  Recently,  however, 
Representative  Waxman  introduced  an  air- 
toxics  bill  embracing  the  technology  ap- 
proach. Though  much  stronger  than  Bush's, 
its  agreement  in  principle  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
In  the  urban-smog  category  most  Bush 
strategies  concern  cars,  trucks  and  everyday 
consumer  items.  While  it's  comforting  to 
think  that  distant  corporations  are  solely  to 
blame  for  savaging  the  environment,  in 
cities  the  villain  is  the  man  in  the  street. 
Forty  percent  of  smog  comes  from  automo- 
biles. Another  40  percent  derives  from  bak- 
eries, dry  cleaners  and  consumer  products; 
only  15  percent  from  industry.  (Dry  clean- 
ers use  solvents  that  emit  fumes;  baking  of 
your  daily  bread  releases  yeast  byproducts 
which  sunlight  changes  to  ozone.)  Automo- 
biles also  emit  nitrous  oxides,  an  acid-rain 
source,  plus  several  air  toxics. 

Bush  proposes  that  all  cars  sold  in  the 
United  States  meet  the  California  tailpipe- 
emission  standard,  more  stringent  than  Its 
federal  counterpart,  and  that  emission 
limits  be  extended  to  light  trucks.  He  calls 
for  stricter  inspection  programs  to  ensure 
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that  auto  antismog  equipment  is  in  working 
order:  vapor-recovery  nozzles  on  gas  pumps; 
regulation  of  evaporative  consumer  prod- 
ucts such  as  paint  thinner,  and  various  tech- 
nical goals  under  a  trading  program  allow- 
ing auto  manufacturers  and  oU  companies 
to  sort  out  the  specifics  themselves. 

Further,  gas  stations  in  smog  areas  would 
be  permitted  to  sell  only  "oxygenated"  gaso- 
line, a  blend  similar  to  gasohol  having  supe- 
rior combustion  properties.  Already  Rellly 
has  ordered  oil  refiners  to  reduce  gasoline 
■volatility"  by  removing  additives  that  evap- 
orate; further  reductions  will  be  required  in 
the  early  1990s.  Tinkering  with  fuel  affords 
faster  paybacks  than  tightening  new  vehicle 
standards,  since  the  t)enefits  spread  to  cars 
already  in  use. 

Most  dramatically.  Bush  proposes  that  by 
1997  about  10  percent  of  new  cars  be  pow- 
ered by  methanol,  ethanol  or  compressed 
natural  gas,  fuels  inherently  lower  in  pollu- 
tion than  petroleum.  Sales  would  be  concen- 
trated in  the  worst  ozone  areas:  Los  Angeles, 
Houston,  New  York,  Milwaukee.  BaJtimore. 
Philadelphia,  suburban  Connecticut.  San 
Diego,  and  Chicago.  Bush  believes  his  initia- 
tives would  cut  U.S.  smog  emissions  by  45 
percent. 

The  advent  of  cars  emitting  far  less  pollu- 
tion than  1970  models  has  failed  to  eradi- 
cate smog  because  there  are  now  55  percent 
more  cars  on  the  road,  traveling  more  net 
miles.  That  the  auto  population  grows  much 
faster  than  the  people  population— two-car 
families  now  typically  being  three-  or  even 
four-car  fleets— may  \>e  a  sign  of  American 
prosperity,  but  guarantees  a  built-in  losing 
cycle  against  smog.  Absent  progress  toward 
alternative  fuels,  increases  in  total  cars  and 
miles  driven  will  steadily  worsen  air  quality 
even  as  individual  new  cars  become  cleaner 
still. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  if  only  every- 
body else  would  get  off  the  road,  car-caused 
social  problems  would  vanish.  Los  Angeles, 
car  and  smog  capital  (148  days  last  year  in 
violation  of  the  EPA  ozone  standard),  indi- 
cates where  the  country's  future  lies  unless 
firm  steps  are  taken.  Recently  the  L.A.  air- 
quality  authority  unveiled  a  master  plan 
under  which  gasoline  r)ower  would  be 
banned  by  the  year  2007.  Sooner  will  come 
limits  on  cars  per  family,  rules  against  free 
parking,  mandatory  car-pooling.  "People 
complain  we're  getting  into  intrusive  life- 
style issues."  says  Anne  Baker,  an  official  of 
the  Southern  California  Association  of  Gov- 
ernments. "Isn't  being  stuck  on  the  freeway 
in  a  two-hour  traffic  jam  a  bit  of  a  lifestyle 
intrusion,  too?" 

■Voters  are  sure  to  be  snowed  under  by  the 
swirl  of  statistics  and  buzzwords  the  coming 
debate  about  the  Clean  Air  Act  will  gener- 
ate. One  way  to  cut  through  the  confusion 
is  this:  it  doesn't  really  matter  precisely 
which  language  triumphs.  'What  matters  is 
that  every  year  regulations  become  a  little 
tighter;  business  gets  the  message  a  little 
louder;  tolerance  of  pollution  declines.  Any 
of  the  major  clean-air  initiatives  will  accom- 
plish these  goals. 

And  whatever  cries  of  woe  industry  may 
utter,  air-pollution  control  need  not  mean 
hardship.  Case  in  point:  complying  with  the 
disclosure  law,  Monsanto  recently  revealed 
that  in  1987  it  released  19.5  million  pounds 
of  toxics  into  the  air.  After  seeing  those 
numbers  chairman  Richard  Mahoney  de- 
creed his  company  would  voluntarily  cut  air 
emissions  by  90  percent,  while  establishing  a 
corporate  goal  of  zero  emissions.  Monsanto 
says  it  can  achieve  the  reduction  within  cur- 
rent capital  budgets. 


"We  don't  think  our  emissions  represent 
any  hazard."  Mahoney  said.  "But  the  public 
has  spoken,  and  it's  uiunistakable  they  will 
no  longer  tolerate  toxic  emissions.  Might  as 
well  get  on  with  it." 

Monsanto  is  not  the  only  company  to  take 
the  pledge.  Union  Carbide  and  Hoffman 
LaRocke  have  voluntarily  committed  them- 
selves to  dramatic  reduction.  Both  likewise 
acknowledge  public  pressure,  a  faster  and 
more  flexible  regulatory  mechanism  than 
any  law.  Neither  moans  that  jobs  will  be 
lost  or  zillions  of  dollars  expended.  They're 
just  getting  on  with  it. 

PART  2— WATER  POLLUTION:  VISIBLE  RESULTS 

Boston  Harbor  has  played  a  role  in  two 
presidential  elections.  A  tea  party  there 
helped  make  George  Washington  the  first 
president.  Sewage  there  helped  make 
George  Bush  president  number  41. 

Candidate  Bush  was  correct  to  call  Boston 
waters  filthy.  Tons  of  disgusting  slop  from 
toilets  and  factories  pour  directly  into  the 
inlet  24  hours  a  day,  along  with  more  "efflu- 
ent," a  polite  name  for  rank  waste  water, 
than  the  flow  of  the  Charles  River.  At  the 
Boston  Aquarium,  kids  gawk  at  an  MIT 
computer  model  of  the  sludge  mass  that  un- 
dulates around  the  harbor  mouth,  sliding  in 
and  out  with  the  tides. 

What  Candidate  Bush  didn't  tell  you  is 
that  well  before  the  damning  Boston 
Harbor  commercial,  a  Massachusetts  state 
authority  broke  ground  for  the  most  ambi- 
tious water-cleansing  system  in  U.S.  history, 
a  $6,1  billion  complex  of  machinery  and 
plumbing.  Residents  are  paying  for  the 
project  themselves,  not  relying  on  federal 
subsidies.  Then  again.  Candidate  Dukakis 
didn't  tell  you  this  either.  Oh  well. 

A  sign  of  progress  is  that  Boston  is  one  of 
the  few  important  places  still  without 
modem  sewage  treatment.  New  York  City 
and  New  Jersey  are  the  other  big  offenders: 
both  stiU  dump  sludge  into  the  Atlantic 
using  Elast  106,  an  EPA-sanctioned  dis- 
charge point  106  miles  off  Cape  May,  N.J., 
and  a  candidate  for  Most  Disgusting  Place 
on  Earth.  (It's  on  the  navigation  charts;  sail- 
ors have  gotten  pretty  good  at  steering 
around,)  But  thanks  to  the  strictures  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  federal  distribution  of 
$50  billion  in  treatment  grants,  most  cities 
now  have  modem  sewage  control. 

Water  quality  is  the  success  story  of  U.S. 
antipollution  efforts.  Dangerous  chemicals 
discharged  to  waterways  equal  less  than  one 
fifth  the  amount  pumped  into  the  air,  ac- 
cording to  EPA  figures.  Drinking-water  sup- 
plies, though  in  places  imperiled,  are  in  the 
main  safe.  The  most  disturbing  ecological 
image  of  the  1960s— junk  pouring  directly 
into  a  stream— is  history  thanks  to  the  Na- 
tional Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination 
System  (NPDES).  Under  the  NPDES  suiy 
"pointsource"  pumping  fluids  into  a  river  or 
lake  must  obtain  an  easily  revoked  permit 
specifying  what  the  discharge  can  contain. 
Because  point  sources  are  fairly  easy  to 
spot,  the  NPDES  has  stopped  most  deliber- 
ate pollution  of  water  bodies. 

Payback  has  come  quickly.  Water  quality 
In  the  Great  Lakes,  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
elsewhere  is  on  the  rebound.  Lake  Erie,  pro- 
nounced dead  in  the  1960s,  is  looking  lively. 
Infamous  "flammable  rivers"  such  as  the 
Cuyahoga  are  no  longer  threats  to  ignite; 
channels  like  the  Potomac  are  close  to  being 
swimmable  again. 

Such  rapid  recoveries  indicate  two  things. 
First,  the  resiliency  of  the  ecology.  The  en- 
vironment is  a  living  system,  able  to  retali- 
ate against  pollutants.  The  failure  of 
Exxon's    carelessness    to    "destroy"    Prince 


William  Sound  is  best  understood  by  recall- 
ing that  petroleum  leaks  from  the  earth's 
crust  into  the  ecosphere  on  a  constant  basis. 
Conceptually  what  Exxon  did  was  reposi- 
tion a  natural  contaminant  from  inside  a 
rock  formation  to  the  surface  of  a  water 
body,  where  natural  forces  (wave  action, 
bacteria,  sunlight)  Immediately  t>egan 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  intrusion. 

Second,  relatively  fast  recovery  of  water 
bodies  teaches  an  important  political  lesson 
about  environmentaUsm:  that  it's  a  tunnel 
with  a  bright,  cheery  light  at  the  end.  "In  so 
much  of  politics  you  have  no  idea  whether 
you  are  doing  any  good."  says  Paul  Levy, 
head  of  the  authority  building  the  Boston 
system.  "Etiological  control  produces  visible, 
satisfying  results.  Nature  can't  recover  till 
you  stop  polluting.  But  once  you  do  she 
worlu  amazingly  fast." 

An  irony  of  success  against  water  pollu- 
tion is  that  it  greatly  increases  stress  on 
water  treatment:  pollutants  that  once  went 
into  rivers  may  now  go  down  the  drain  in- 
stead. And  "the  better  your  water  treatment 
gets,  the  worse  your  sludge  problem  Xte- 
comes."  according  to  Richard  Fox.  Boston's 
construction  manager. 

Some  environmental  gains,  like  pollution 
prevention,  benefit  everyone.  When  Polar- 
oid discovered  a  way  to  remove  mercury 
from  its  film  packs  the  company  cut  costs 
while  society  enjoyed  the  elimination  of  a 
category  of  poisonous  waste.  But  others  are 
zero-sum:  blocking  pollutants  from  one  des- 
tination only  diverts  them  to  another. 
Modem  water  treatment  offers  much-im- 
proved ability  to  extract  sludge,  but  then 
you're  stuck  with  the  sludge. 

Incineration  is  one  option.  At  the  Blue 
Plains  plant  outside  Washington,  D.C..  offi- 
cials want  to  bum  half  of  the  sludge  ton- 
nage their  system  generates.  But  Congress 
voted  strong  language  opposing  sludge  in- 
cineration, so  permits  have  been  denied. 
The  EPA  wants  sludge  recycled  into  fertilis- 
er, which  is  what  Boston  will  attempt. 
People  who  will  live  adjacent  to  the  sluclge 
processor  are  beside  themselves  in  their  op- 
position: partly  because  of  the  Nimby  (Not 
In  My  Backyard)  Reflex,  partly  because 
sludge  processors  "don't  exactly  have  a 
great  track  record."  Fox  admits. 

Boston  may  be  able  to  market  the  prod- 
uct. Though  sludge  fertilizer  is  on  paper 
great  stuff,  farmers  are  wary  of  consumer 
reactions.  Never  mind  that  it  would  be  in- 
consistent for  the  public  to  demand  that 
sludge  not  be  dumped  or  landfilled  or  Incin- 
erated, then  also  demand  that  sludge  not  be 
recycled.  In  the  Nimby  Era  these  are  the 
kinds  of  problems  municipal  officials  face. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  contains  two  loop- 
holes. Pines  are  modest:  Exxon's  penalty  for 
the  Alaska  spUl  probably  wiU  be  $50,000. 
though  other  damages  will  drive  the  grand 
total  far  higher.  And  the  act  is  lax  on  "non- 
point"  pollution,  runoff  from  streets  and 
farmers'  fields.  ''Nonpoint  control  is  the 
largest  area  of  failure  in  environmental 
policy. "  Reilly  says. 

Today  just  9  percent  of  stream  pollution 
comes  from  industry.  Fully  65  percent  is 
nonpoint.  primarily  from  agriculture.  It's 
one  thing  for  congressmen  to  deliver 
speeches  blasting  corporations  for  defiling 
the  countryside,  another  to  call  the  friendly 
farmer  to  task.  The  EPA  has  authority  to 
certify  pesticides  but  little  ability  to  restrict 
their  use  to  prevent  runoff  pollution;  Con- 
gress worries  about  pesticide  residues  that 
end  up  in  food  but  has  been  gun-shy  about 
the  link  between  agricultural  chemicals  and 
pollution. 
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Here's  a  water-pollution  vignette  that 
suma  up  many  dynamics  in  envtronmental 
affairs  today.  Cit>a-Oei<y.  the  chemical  con 
glomerate,  has  a  dye  factory  In  Toms  River. 
N.J.  For  year«  the  plant  discharged  foul 
process  water  to  the  Atlantic  via  pipelines 
that  moved  the  pollution  Just  far  enough 
offshore  to  be  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  It 
wasn't  alone:  nearby  municipal  waterworks 
also  spewed  grubby  water  to  the  ocean.  So 
in  a  sense  Jersey  citizens  were  just  as  guilty 
as  Clba-Oeigy.  They  didn't  want  to  know 
where  their  toilet  water  was  going,  or  pay 
the  higher  rates  required  to  clean  It  proper 
ly. 

About  a  decade  ago  environmental  groups 
started  pressuring  Clba-Oeigy  to  reform 
After  the  obligatory  hemming  and  hawing 
something  clicked  in  the  corporate  board- 
room: the  company  built  a  state-of-the-art 
water-treatment  facility.  Today  the  plant 
pumps  to  the  Atlantic  water  that  Ls  nearly 
potable:  significantly  nicer  than  the  dls 
charge  of  some  public  waterworks  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore 

This  hasn't  done  the  company  the  slight- 
est good.  CitMt-Geigy  is  phasing  out  the  dye 
operation  and  wanted  to  replace  it  with  a 
modem  pharmaceuticals  factory.  But  when 
the  company  applied  for  permission  to  run 
water  from  the  new  plant  through  its  high- 
tech  cleansers,  public  reaction  was  violently 
negative.  "Our  polls  showed  people  are  just 
incredibly  oppoeed  to  any  ocean  discharge. " 
Clba-Gelgy  spokesman  Mark  Ryan  said 
"Whether  the  water  is  clean  is  no  longer  an 
issue.  They  don't  even  want  to  discuss  that 
aspect."  Recently  the  New  Jersey  counter 
part  of  the  EPA  gave  Clba-Geigy  an  award 
for  pollution  control— then,  under  pre.s.sure. 
rejected  the  application  for  a  new  permit 
Construction  plans  were  abandoned. 

Shed  no  tears  for  Ciba-Geigy  The  compa 
ny  was  once  irresponsible  toward  the  envi 
ronment.  juid  if  a  deferred  price  is  now  paid, 
those  are  the  breaks.  But  what  about  people 
who  might  have  had  jobs  in  the  new  plant- 
clean  jobs,  in  a  factory  with  safer  new  tech- 
nology? What  about  the  weight  of  anxiety 
on  nearby  residents,  and  millions  of  Amen 
cans,  falsely  convinced  the  environment 
around  them  is  damaged  beyond  hope? 

PART  3  — YBSTTHDAY'S  TOXICS:  SUPERFUKD 

The  Demode  Road  dump  site  in  rural 
Rose  Township.  Mich.,  is  in  principle  amon^ 
the  most  dangerous  places  in  the  United 
States.  Once  5.000  drums  of  toxic  wastes 
were  scattered  there.  They  leaked  PCB's. 
poisons  and  carcinogens  onto  the  pristine 
land.  Today  the  wooded  tract  is  surrounded 
by  barbed  wire  and  signs  warning  of  a  Su 
perfund  site. 

Inside  the  fence  Demode  Road  does  not 
appear  particularly  scary.  The  l)ad  part  of 
showing  you  this  site, "  said  Robert  Hayes  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re 
sources,  is  that  it  doesn't  look  horrible 
Trees  and  grasses  grow:  deer.  owl.  and 
rabbit  abound.  Since  people  started  leaving 
Demode  Road  alone,  animals  find  it  an 
agreeable  habitat 

In  fact.  Demode  Road  is  sort  of  boring 
Today  mo«t  Superfund  sites  are.  During  the 
early  Superfund  years  many  discoveries 
were  dramatic:  valleys  of  drums,  vile  potions 
oodng  from  the  earth.  Most  such  urgent 
health  threats  have  now  been  addressed. 
What  remains  are  thousands  of  locations 
where  contaminants  permeate  the  ground 
and  nobody  quite  knows  what  to  do  about  it. 
Of  1,224  sites  on  the  formal  Superfund  in 
ventory.  Just  27  have  been  delisted"  as 
fully  clean.  For  this  reason  congressmen 
regularly    lamba.5t    Superfund    as   a    fiasco 


The  writer  Betsy  Carpenter  calls  the  pro- 
gram Superflop. 

Toxic  dumping  at  Demode  Road  took 
place  during  the  1960s.  Like  many  environ- 
mental abuses  of  the  time.  It  was  no  secret 
to  the  authorities.  Records  show  local  offi- 
cials received  frequent  complaints  about 
trucks  reeking  of  alchemy  cutting  down  the 
rustic  back  roads  after  sunset:  no  action  was 
taken.  When  Love  Canal  hit  the  headlines 
In  1978.  Demode  Road  was  discovered.  A 
new  state  commission  swooped  into  town, 
declaring  a  'toxic-sut>stance  emergency' 
The  barrels  were  picked  up  by  men  in  moon 
suits,  hauled  off  to  a  supposedly  secure  fa- 
cility that  was  lUself  later  declared  a  Super- 
fund  site  But  about  the  chemicals  that  had 
penetrated  the  ground,  nothing  was  done. 
These  qualified  Demode  Road  for  Super- 
fund 

Gisela  King,  who  moved  to  Rose  Town- 
ship to  escape  the  pollution  and  noise  of 
the  city.  "  recalls  the  numbing  effect  of  the 
phrase  lox\csubitance  emergency.  People 
whose  horses  or  livestock  had  died  recently 
had  no  way  to  know  whether  the  dump  was 
to  blame,  or  if  they'd  be  next.  "Back  then 
we  were  flabbergasted  when  they  an- 
nounced it  would  be  eight  years  till  cleanup 
was  completed,"  King  said.  Ten  years  later 
the  cleanup  has  yet  to  begin. 

Superfund  has  three  basic  provisions. 
First,  a  tax  on  chemical  manufacturers,  to 
create  the  fund.  Second,  federal  authority 
over  places  contaminated  with  toxics.  Third, 
legal  presumption  of  joint  and  several"  li- 
ability for  amy  firm  whose  wastes  are  found 
in  a  dump:  meaning  a  company  responsible 
for  a  single  barrel  may  be  liable  for  the 
entire  cost  of  restoring  a  site. 

Cleanups  may  be  financed  directly  from 
the  fund,  which  contains  $8.5  billion;  later, 
federal  attorneys  sue  responsible  parties  to 
recover  costs.  If  the  iiccountable  cooperate, 
the  EPA  seeks  payment  in  advance.  This 
happened  at  Demode  Road.  TRW.  Ford. 
Chrysler.  Hoeschst  Celanese  and  others 
owned  up  that  their  wastes  were  present, 
though  maintaining  they  hadn't  a  clue  how 
they  got  there. 

Advancing  to  cleanup  i.s  laborious  even 
when  companies  cooperate  Multiple  tiers  of 
hearings,  appeals,  studies  and  reviews  of 
studies  are  required.  I*artly  because  of  an 
EPA  personnel  freeze,  more  than  80  percent 
of  Superfund  spending  has  gone  to  consult 
ants  and  their  kinsmen,  who  have  a  pecuni- 
ary interest  In  dragging  the  process  out:  to 
keep  the  meter  running 

Nearby  residents  typically  want  every 
-shovelful  of  tainted  soil  dug  up  and  shipped 
far.  far  away  That  makes  plenty  of  sense  to 
them,  little  sense  for  society  as  a  whole. 
EPA  managers  often  propose  "cap  and  con- 
lain  packing  clay  and  synthetic  barriers 
around  the  tainted  soil,  then  enlarging  the 
warning  signs.  Usually  this  Ls  sufficient  to 
prevent  toxics  from  moving,  but  land  is  not 
cleaned  in  any  sense  acceptable  to  locals: 
rather,  written  off  for  the  time  being  Cap 
and  contain  us  the  only  technique  that 
would  allow  the  EPA  to  remove  sites  from 
the  danger  list  fast  It  is  under  enormous 
pressure  from  Congress  and  the  press  to 
produce  •numt)ers"  — body  counts  of  sub- 
tractions from  the  Superfund  Inventory,  It's 
also  under  pressure  to  restore  land  to  a  pris- 
tine standard.  The  two  goals  so-e  incompati- 
ble 

Another  option  is  incineration.  This  en- 
sures that  toxics  are  destroyed,  but  is  very 
expensive  If  we  practiced  incineration  ev 
erywhere  we  would  quickly  exhaust  the 
fund,    and    what    would    that    accomplish?' 


asked  John  Cannon,  the  official  now  over- 
seeing Superfund.  For  instance  there's  a 
particularly  nagging  Superfund  site  in  Un- 
lontown.  Ohio,  where  residents  want  an  in- 
cineration cleanup  estimated  to  cost  $500 
million:  more  than  the  land  In  question,  re 
stored.  Is  ever  likely  to  be  worth.  Between 
cheap  capping  and  costly  incineration  are 
mldpriced  experimental  approaches  such  as 
chemical-munching  microbes  and  "wash- 
ing": deluging  a  site  with  water,  then  col- 
lecting and  treating  the  runoff. 

Following  years  of  lumbering  over 
Demode  Road,  the  EPA  published  a  formal 
decision  saying  all  tainted  soils  would  be  in- 
cinerated, estimated  cost  $34  million.  Resi- 
dents were  delighted:  environmentalists 
hailed  the  decision.  Then  last  summer  the 
EPA  reversed  Itself.  The  agency  signed  a 
consent  decree  with  the  responsible  parties 
specifying  that  most  of  the  site  would  l>e 
subjected  to  soil  washing,  estimated  cost  $14 
million. 

It  was  strictly  a  money  thing,  "  said 
Kevin  Adier,  the  EPA's  project  manager. 
The  maxirrum  the  companies  would  pay 
voluntarily  was  $14  million;  any  more  and 
they  d  take  the  EPA  to  court.  Superfund  is 
under  an  additional  level  of  pressure,  from 
OMB,  to  settle  with  companies  rather  than 
finance  cleanups  directly.  So  long  as  Super- 
fund  reserves  are  not  spent,  they  can  be  ap- 
plied to  offsetting  the  federal  deficit. 

When  the  change  of  plans  was  aiuiounced. 
Rose  Township  achieved  a  heightened  level 
of  consciousness.  At  a  meeting,  local  resi- 
dents screamed  at  EPA  officials:  suits  were 
filed  to  block  the  deal.  Now  the  whole  situa- 
tion is  back  in  stalemate. 

Rose  Township  residents  were  livid  mainly 
t)ecause  the  new  plan  leaves  them  hanging. 
With  soil  washing,  the  Ea»A  admitted,  it 
might  be  a  decade  before  anyone  could  de- 
termine whether  the  technique  worked.  If 
not.  there  might  ensue  another  decade  of 
studies,  hearings  and  legalistic  Kabuki. 
Meanwhile  locAi  public  health  would  be  de- 
vasted.  Or  would  it? 

Two  years  ago  some  EPA  analysts  set  off  a 
shock  wave  in  the  environmental  communi- 
ty by  producing  a  report  declaring  Super- 
fund  sites  vastly  overrated  as  health  haz- 
ards. The  report  was  written  In  techno- 
babble,  so  received  little  public  attention. 
Translated,  the  conclusions  were  stunning: 
Inactive  hazardous  wastes  sites"  finished 
down  at  number  eight  in  a  ranking  of  envi- 
ronmental cancer  risks.  The  report  suggest- 
ed that  the  furor  over  Superfund  diverts  at- 
tention from  more  pressing  problems  such 
as  radon  and  stratospheric  ozone  depletion. 
Here's  the  argument:  toxic-waste  sites 
pose  a  threat  to  the  tiny  number  of  people 
who  live  right  next  door,  but  no  one  else. 
After  all,  chemicals  can't  hurt  you  unless 
you  are  exposed  to  them,  and  those  In  the 
ground  move  incredibly  slowly,  sometimes 
taking  years  to  advance  a  few  feet.  Air  pol- 
lution is  such  a  broad  health  worry  because 
it  is  the  ideal  medium  for  widespread  expo- 
sure. Once  in  the  air.  pollutants  can  go  any- 
where: recapturing  or  treating  them  Is  im- 
possible: people  inhale  huge  volumes  of  air. 
up  to  20.000  liters  per  day,  giving  a  high  sta- 
tistical likelihood  of  swallowing  airborne 
chemicals.  Toxic-waste  sites  are  the  reverse, 
chemicals  localized  in  a  way  that  makes  ex- 
posure improbable. 

Consider  that  if  even  half  the  "poisoning 
of  America"  stories  were  true,  people  would 
be  dropping  like  flies.  Yet  by  almost  all 
measures.  U.S.  public  health  is  Improving, 
not  declining.  James  Enstrom.  a  cancer  epi- 
demiologist at  UCLA,  has  calculated  that  If 
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mortality  rates  from  1940  applied  to  1988.  4 
million  Americans  would  have  passed  on 
last  year.  Instead,  2.2  million  died.  This  rep- 
resents a  spectacular  Increase  in  net  public 
health  occurring  during  the  same  period 
when  prevalence  of  chemicals,  pesticides 
and  radioactive  substances  expanded  expon- 
entially. 

It  Is  now  10  years  after  the  evacuation  of 
Love  Canal,  one  of  the  most  callous  toxic- 
waste  sites  ever:  22,000  tons  of  chemicals 
under  a  schoolyard.  Several  children  of  fam- 
ilies immediately  nearby  had  bone  deficien- 
cies, cleft  palates  or  mild  retardation;  one  7- 
year-old  died  of  kidney  disease.  But  no  dras- 
tic health  problems  struck  the  cominimlty 
as  a  whole. 

At  most  Superfund  sites  the  principal 
public-health  Impact  has  been  not  physical 
illness  but  mental  anguish.  Animals  are 
drinking  from  the  ponds  at  Demode  Road 
and  thriving.  They  couldn't  do  so — especial- 
ly small  creatures  with  low  body  weights— if 
the  chemicals  present  were  a  menace  to  the 
degree  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe. 
One  of  the  largest  Superfund  sites  is  the  27 
square  miles  of  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  an 
old  munitions  plant  near  Denver.  Once 
nerve  and  mustard  gas  were  made  there,  the 
manufacturing  byproducts  strewn  willy- 
nilly.  Cleanup  estimates  run  to  $3  billion; 
work  may  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  land  may  be  declared  a  wildlife  sanctu- 
ary. When  Homo  sapiens  fenced  off  the  ar- 
senal, eagle,  hawk,  deer  and  other  species 
took  over.  Now  there  are  bus  tours  for  wild- 
life lovers.  Bus  tours  of  a  toxic-waste  site. 
This  does  not  demonstrate  that  Sui>erfund 
sites  are  wonderful  places  for  a  picnic, 
simply  hyped  as  health  threats. 

Several  groups  have  reasons  for  resisting 
this  message.  For  the  EPA,  Superfund  is  the 
agency's  sole  major  new  funding  flow.  For 
environmentalists,  toxic  wastes  represent  an 
issue  where  everyone  is  completely  scared  to 
death,  which  has  become  an  environmental- 
ist agenda  item.  For  the  media,  toxic  waste 
is  a  great  story.  People  living  next  door  to 
Superfund  sites  are  frightened,  fed  up  and 
highly  emotional,  which  means  good  copy. 
They  are  visual  victims,  television's  most 
prized  commodity.  Stories  can  focus  on 
their  outrage  without  having  to  broach 
complexities. 

"Now  that  I've  studied  the  issues  I  realize 
factories  are  a  greater  health  concern  than 
Superfund  sites."  King  said.  "But  people  are 
sick  of  hearing  about  these  places,  just  sick 
of  It.  We  want  them  cleaned  up  so  we  can 
put  the  issue  out  of  our  minds." 

There  is  cause  to  hope  Superfund  will 
begin  to  perform.  Bear  in  mind  nearly  all 
the  program's  operational  life  has  been 
under  Ronald  Reagan,  a  president  hostile  to 
its  mission.  "The  main  thing  missing  from 
Sup)erfund  has  been  a  failure  to  instill  in 
corporations  a  sense  that  prosecution  is  in- 
evitable if  they  don't  voluntarily  settle," 
Reilly  says.  Bush  has  pledged  stepped-up 
enforcement:  companies  may  find  it  in  their 
interest  to  l)ecome  cooperative. 

Laws  like  Superfund  also  have  a  power 
widely  overlooked,  their  liability  impact.  A 
Xerox  factory  near  Rochester,  N.Y.,  recent- 
ly paid  a  (95,000  fine  for  failing  to  report  In 
a  timely  fashion  that  trichloroethylene  was 
seeping  toward  wells  of  nearby  homes. 
Xerox  then  paid  $4.75  million  to  two  fami- 
lies with  poisoned  wells.  Take  a  guess  which 
figure  catches  the  eye  of  corporate  manag- 
ers. 

Owing  to  liability  trepidation,  creation  of 
new  toxic  diunps  has  nearly  stopped  during 
the  19808.  most  observers  believe:  an  accom- 


plishment easily  overlooked,  since  the  ab- 
sence of  problems  is  rarely  remarked  on. 
"We  also  think  there's  been  a  great  deal  of 
'midnight  cleanup',"  said  William  Roberts, 
an  aid  to  Representative  Florio.  "Finns 
clean  sites  privately  to  keep  them  off  the 
Superfund  list.  So  far,  more  good  has  prob- 
ably been  done  this  way  than  through 
formal  EPA  intervention." 

Post-Superfund,  liability  judgments  in- 
volving toxics  can  only  get  bigger.  Ultimate- 
ly, this  may  have  more  restraining  effect  on 
industry  than  all  copies  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister combined. 

PART  4— TODAY'S  TOXICS:  DISPOSAL 

The  Pinewood,  S.  C,  "secure"  landfill  of 
the  GSX  Corp.  is  among  the  dwindling 
number  of  facilities  with  legal  permission  to 
accept  the  type  of  wastes  once  tossed  onto 
the  fields  of  Rose  Township.  Pinewood  is 
modem,  weU  engineered  and  scrupulously 
clean.  Everybody  hates  it. 

Demonstrators  have  lain  before  trucks  at 
Pinewood's  gate.  Environmentalists  nation- 
wide condemn  the  facility;  congressional 
subcommittees  have  held  inquiries;  thou- 
sands have  attended  local  protest  meetings. 
One  of  the  largest  secure  landfills  in  the 
country,  Pinewood  accepts  135,000  tons  of 
hazardous  wastes  annually.  Since  1980  Pine- 
wood has  operated  on  an  interim  EPA 
permit.  Its  application  for  a  final  license 
runs  30  hardbound  volumes. 

A  law  passed  by  Congress  in  1984  had  at 
its  centerpiece  a  stringent  "land  ban". 
Wastes  such  as  PCB's  and  dioxins  were 
land-banned  immediately:  t>asically,  com- 
poimds  like  these  may  now  be  disposed  of 
only  via  neutralization  or  destruction  in 
high-temperature  incinerators,  never  placed 
in  the  ground.  For  other  chemicals  the  law 
wielded  "hammers",  a  creative  new  counter- 
measure  to  EPA  foot  dragging.  The  EPA 
was  given  deadlines  by  which  to  promulgate 
rules  on  how  various  toxics  should  be  treat- 
ed. If  the  agency  failed  to  act  on  time  it 
would  be  "hammered"— further  bans  would 
take  effect  automatically.  That  got  even  the 
Reagan  administration's  attention,  and  reg- 
ulations began  to  flow. 

Five  years  later  most  hazardous  wastes 
have  been  "listed"  by  the  EPA,  and  cannot 
be  buried  unless  first  treated  or  solidified. 
In  May  1990,  a  sledgehammer  falls:  it  will 
become  illegal  in  the  United  States  to  dis- 
pose of  nearly  any  untreated  chemical. 

Most  trucks  entering  Pinewood  carry 
chemicals  already  on  a  hammer  list.  Sam- 
ples are  processed  in  a  lab  equipped  with 
chromatographs,  spectrometers  and  other 
expensive  gizmos  to  see  if  content  matches 
what  the  shipper  declared  on  an  EPA  mani- 
fest. Chemicals  too  hot  to  handle  may  be 
sent  to  a  GSX  incinerator  in  a  nearby  town. 
Legal  compounds  are  mixed  with  clay  deriv- 
ative similar  to  Kitty  Litter  or  with  kiln 
dust  to  form  low-grade  cement.  Then  they 
are  drummed  and  lined  up  in  huge  gashes  in 
the  earth  decorously  called  "cells". 

Under  most  cells  are  two  layers  of  com- 
pacted clay,  which  is  highly  resistant  to  liq- 
uids, plus  two  synthetic  liners.  Between 
these  are  sumps  to  collect  rainwater  that 
may  leach  through,  pumping  it  up  for  de- 
struction in  the  GSX  incinerator.  Around 
the  cells  are  ground-water  monitors.  An  in- 
spector from  the  South  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Environmental  Control 
is  present  at  all  times;  the  inspectors  rotate, 
making  them  harder  to  buy  off. 

■When  filled,  a  cell  is  covered  with  more 
clay  and  high-density  polyethylene,  the  pol- 
yethylene ridges  are  welded,  the  cover 
landscaped.  On  the  GSX  computer  is  a  3-D 


record  of  which  waste  sits  where  in  the  grid 
in  case  the  cells  have  to  be  excavated  some- 
day. In  theory  they  will  remain  forever.  At 
present  rates  Pinewood  will  be  in  operation 
till  the  year  2030. 

Less  than  1,000  yards  down  the  hydraulic 
gradient  from  the  GSX  property  line  is  a 
lovely  sportsman's  paradise.  Uike  Marion. 
The  proximity  of  this  water,  plus  technical 
details  of  local  soil  strata,  are  the  chief  rea- 
sons environmentalists  oppose  Pinewood. 
Scientists  paid  by  GSX  swear  that  even  If 
chemicals  escaped  the  cells  it  would  take 
nearly  a  hundred  years  for  them  to  reach 
the  lake;  scientists  with  environmental 
groups  swear  this  could  happen  far  faster. 
Because  Lake  Marion  is  infested  with 
marine  plants  that  inhibit  sports  fishing,  its 
surface  has  been  regularly  sprayed  with 
herbicide.  Under  "hammer"  rules,  08X 
would  have  to  neutralize  the  same  herbi- 
cides just  to  enclose  them  in  welded  cells.  If 
chemicals  ever  do  escape  Pinewood  and  mi- 
grate to  Lake  Marion,  they  will  arrive  in 
concentrations  vastly  lower  than  what's  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  water  on  purpose. 

As  a  young  reporter  in  the  late  1970s,  I 
covered  the  original  round  of  toxic-waste 
horror  stories,  trooping  across  many  govern- 
ment-sanctioned  hazardous  landfills.  Com- 
pared with  them,  Pinewood  is  a  hospital  op- 
erating theater.  At  one  facility  near  Los  An- 
geles there  were  big  pits  in  the  ground; 
trucics  would  drive  up  and  pour  chemicals 
straight  into  them.  No  treatment,  no  liners, 
no  sumps,  no  3-D  computer  records.  The  lab 
consisted  of  a  dingy  trailer  with  a  few  test 
tubes;  as  an  ""inspection",  the  guard  placed 
his  hand  on  a  truck's  side  to  feel  if  it  was 
hot.  which  would  indicate  the  chemicals 
within  were  reacting.  Places  like  Pinewood 
may  only  be  steps  along  the  way  to  a  fully 
accountable  system  for  managing  society's 
dangerous  byproducts.  But  they  are  so 
much  better  than  what  we  had  Just  a  decade 
ago  that  it's  not  funny. 

Any  burying  of  hazardous  byproducts  in 
verdant  soil  may  sound  barbarous.  It  is: 
ideally  all  waste  toxics  should  be  destroyed 
or  chemically  broken  down,  preferably 
while  stlU  inside  factory  gates.  On  a  practi- 
cal basis  industry  can't  do  that  yet;  and 
inert  hazardous  materials  such  as  heavy 
metals  will  probably  always  go  into  landfills. 
One  obstacle  to  ideal  disposal  is  that  con- 
sumers will  pay  higher  prices  if  better  tech- 
niques are  applied  to  every  product  that 
contains  a  hazardous  chemical  or  requires 
use  of  one  during  manufacture,  which  is  to 
say  nearly  every  product.  The  acid  in  flash- 
light batteries,  for  example,  is  an  EPA-re- 
stricted  corrosive;  hair  mousse  contains  pro- 
pane. Companies  do  not  manufacture  toxics 
because  they  get  their  jollies  that  way. 
Toxics  are  manufactured  because  consumers 
want  the  products  they  make  possible. 

Though  businessmen  whined  piteously 
about  the  expense  of  using  improved  facili- 
ties like  Pinewood,  most  are  learning  to  live 
with  it.  "Our  customers  are  an  even  greater 
regulatory  force  on  us  than  EPA,"  Roger 
Davis,  a  GSX  vice  president,  said.  "They 
send  auditors  here  to  ensure  our  site  con- 
forms to  RCRA,  because  they're  intensely 
concerned  about  their  liability  If  we  slip 
up."  After  Davis  crowed  about  the  environ- 
mental safeguards  at  Pinewood,  I  asked 
whether  the  company  would  have  installed 
them  if  not  for  government  and  public  pres- 
sure. He  answered  simply,  "No."  But  OSX 
and  other  disposal  firms  are  learning  to  live 
with  strictness  as  well.  "Now  we  recognize 
that  the  waste  industry  t>enefits  from  tight 
regulation.  It  put  the  midnight  dumpers  out 
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ol  business,  so  we  have  no  cut-rate  competi- 
tion." Davis  added. 

New  liability  standards  have  persuaded 
many  factory  managers  not  to  let  anyone 
else,  who  might  slip  up,  touch  their  toxics. 
Today  just  4  percent  of  industrial  hazardou.s 
wastes  are  sent  to  facilities  like  Pinewood. 
the  rest  is  handled  at  the  point  of  produc- 
tion. Much  on-site  disposal  involves  a  tech- 
nique called  deep  injection."  which  send-s 
toxics  down  to  the  briny  part  of  the  water 
table,  theoretically  beneath  the  zones 
tapped  for  drinking  water.  Deep  injection  is 
probably  safe,  though  nobody  has  paid 
much  attention  to  it.  Nearly  all  public  con 
cem  has  focused  on  commercial  sites  where 
trucks  can  be  seen  entering  a  gate.  Such 
places  are  just  part  of  the  story:  as  they 
shut  down,  the  public  may  be  lulled  into 
thiTtking  that  toxics  have  gone  away  They 
won't  have. 

Not)ody  wants  a  facility  like  Pinewood 
nearby  because  of  the  Nimby  Reflex.  Con 
trary  to  what  you've  heard  lately,  this 
reflex  is  not  all  bad.  "Nimby  has  created 
many  positives.  "  says  Henry  Cole  of  the 
Clean  Water  Action  Project.  'It  forces 
people  to  come  to  terms  with  where  their 
wastes  go.  forces  society  to  seek  better  alter- 
natives. "  Many  environmental  offenses  were 
facilitated  by  the  old  out-of-sight.  out-of- 
mind  complacency.  If  today's  demonstra- 
tions against  reasonable  facilities  like  Pine- 
wood are  overreactions.  at  least  they  keep 
the  pressure  cranked  up  on  industry  and 
regulators. 

But  Nimby  can  backfire.  Once  the  public 
went  along  with  anything:  now  it  oppose.s 
everything.  Pitied  with  the  quiver  of 
modem  due-process  precedents  that  makes 
blocking  easier  than  doing.  Nimby  patrols 
oppose  nearly  all  construction  of  new  waste 
facilities,  which  has  the  effect  of  locking  so- 
ciety in  to  already-existing  facilities— the 
lousy  old  designs.  Because  hazardous  wastes 
received  intense  study  in  the  last  decade,  a 
body  of  knowledge  now  exists  that  could 
make  for  control  facilities  with  superior  en- 
vironmental characteristics.  But  good  luck 
getting  permission  to  put  one  anywhere 
The  EPA  has  even  had  trouble  siting  sup 
port  facilities  for  Superfund  cleanups,  an 
Alice-in-'Wonderland  arrangement. 

Nimby  is  to  some  extent  a  property-value 
phenomenon,  but  the  active  ingredient  is 
terror.  Industry  once  conned  people  into  be- 
lieving toxics  harmless;  environmentalists 
now  terrify  them  into  believing  that  just 
reading  the  name  of  some  chemicals  is 
enough  to  make  you  keel  over. 

Twenty  years  ago  environmentalists  would 
have  kissed  the  ground  on  which  the  Boston 
Harbor  system  now  sits.  Today  the  Clean 
Water  Action  Project  says  little  but  nay 
about  the  plant:  it's  too  high  tech.  the 
sludge  will  be  hideously  toxic,  the  sponsor 
ing  authority  isn't  interested  in  punishing 
industry.  The  Boston  cleanup  is  remarkable 
both  for  what  it  will  accomplish  and  for  en 
joying  broad  voter  support,  though  Bosto 
nians  will  pay  through  their  noses:  annual 
water  bills  are  expected  to  rise  from  $300  to 
$1,100.  This  indicates  the  public  has  been 
converted  to  environmentalism  in  the  most 
significant  sense,  willingness  to  spend.  Time 
to  celebrate,  it  would  seem. 

Likewise  20  years  ago  an  environmentalist 
who  heard  that  U.S.  cities  would  like  to  re 
nounce  trash  landfills  in  favor  of  waste-to 
energy  plants  would  have  thought  he'd  lived 
to  see  the  heavens  open.  Yet  today  many 
frantically  oppose  any  municipal  waste 
remedy  other  than  universal  recycling,  a  de- 
batable proposition.  Activists  fear  that  to 


the  extent  trash  power  projects  are  success- 
ful they  will  undercut  recycling  by  reducing 
the  perception  of  a  garbage  crisis,"  tor- 
tured logic  at  best.  Lancer,  a  trash  power 
system  that  might  have  done  wonders  for 
the  Los  Angeles  landfill  crunch,  was  recent- 
ly defeated  by  a  skyis-falling  campaign  of 
panic  over  trace  toxic  emissions,  though 
similar  furnaces  have  been  used  in  Western 
Europe  without  adverse  effect  on  public 
health. 

At  the  extreme,  some  environmentalists 
have  evolved  a  world  view  in  which  it's  fine 
for  them  to  enjoy  the  goods  and  services  of 
industrial  society  but  horribly  selfish  for 
anybody  else  to  To  this  contingent,  cries 
that  the  sky  is  falling  become  second 
nature  The  dilemma  is  that  environmental 
hypert>ole  often  plays  a  worthy  role,  spur- 
ring the  political  system  toward  decisions 
that  are  in  fact  in  society's  interest.  Could 
you  catch  the  attention  of  Congress  on  such 
technical  matters  as  delayed  RCRA  regula- 
tions if  you  didn't  exaggerate  a  bit.  .say  by 
claiming  the  country  was  being  "poisoned?" 
Probably  not 

PART  5— THE  ECOSPHERE 

Maryland's  Blackwaler  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  IS  nature  on  the  throne  of  her  glory. 
Here  you  may  at  dawn  tiehold  the  dance  of 
tne  ages.  Bird  cries  rise  with  the  sun  over 
thickets  of  wetland  grasses:  eagle,  red-tailed 
h  iwk.  black  duck  lift  skyward  to  tH>gin  their 
daily  rituals  of  quest,  or  soar  unbounded 
over  the  adjacent  majesty  of  Chesapeake 
Hay  Blackwaler  is  pure  inspiration.  And 
doesn't  have  much  lo  do  with  protecting  the 
environment. 

Places  of  conspicuous  beauty  usually  come 
to  mind  when  the  subject  is  general  ecologi- 
cal preservation.  But  such  areas  constitute 
only  a  small  part  of  the  equation,  both  sta- 
tistically and  because  beauty  speaks  for 
Itself:  only  a  stooge  could  oppose  protection 
of  Blackwaler.  'Vellowstone  and  similar  mar- 
vels. The  real  action  in  preservation  involves 
aspects  of  the  ecosphere  not  particularly 
striking:  wetlands,  tundra,  forest  tracts  con- 
taining no  geologic  wonders  or  prestige  en- 
dangered species 

In  his  first  Slate  of  the  Union  address 
George  Bush  pledged  no  net  lo.ss  "  of  wet- 
lands, surely  one  of  the  most  arcane  policy 
commitments  ever  pronounced  from  a  presi- 
dential forum.  Over  recent  decades  the 
United  Slates  has  been  filling  wetlands  at 
about  500,000  acres  a  year,  significant  even 
in  a  nation  of  America's  expanse.  Yet  "the 
overwhelming  majority  of  threatened  wet- 
lands aren't  sensational  places  like  Black- 
water.  '  says  Lyndon  Lee.  a  wetlands  expert. 

They  are  scattered  tracts  of  private  proper- 
ty you  might  drive  right  past  Kind  of  blah, 
unless  you  know  what  you're  looking  at."  To 
most  people  wetlands  go  by  the  name 
swamps.  To  most  people  getting  rid  of 
swamps  is  a  big  plus. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  classified  saturated 
.soil  formations  as  waters  of  the  United 
Stales."  invoking  a  legal  phrase  used  to 
assert  common  public  interest  in  rivers  and 
lakes.  Federal  permits  are  now  required  for 
converting"  wetlands.  Section  404.  the 
name  of  this  program,  hence  have  l)ecome 
swear  words  to  developers. 

In  principle  the  404  system  prohibits 
nearly  all  development  of  wetlands.  Accord- 
ing to  a  strict  reading,  developers  can't  build 
houses  on  riparian  acreage  even  though  wa- 
terfront properly  is  what  everybody  wants. 
One  of  Reilly  s  first  acts  was  to  block  Two 
Forks,  a  water  supply  dam  for  Denver.  His 
rationale  was  that  downstream  of  the  pro- 
posed reservoir  sat  a  300-acre  wetland  that 


IS  a  habitat  for  migrating  sandhill  cranes. 
For  anyone  who  rememl)ers  the  snail  darter, 
it's  engaging  to  note  that  this  decision  did 
not  set  off  howls  of  outrage.  Public  senti- 
ment on  the  environment  has  shifted  such 
that  Reilly  was  praised,  not  excoriated,  for 
sacrificing  a  major  public-works  project  to 
protect  a  few  odd-looking  birds. 

In  prswtice  the  system  has  loopholes,  a 
major  chink  being  sweetheart  exemptions 
for  agriculture.  Farmers,  and  sometimes  de- 
velopers claiming  to  be  farmers,  bascially 
can  ignore  404.  The  KPA  has  the  authority 
to  flat-out  forbid  commercial  wetland  devel- 
opment, but  uses  this  power  sparingly.  The 
compromise  increasingly  cut  Is  that  those 
who  fill  a  wetland  in  one  place  must  create 
an  equivalent  somewhere  else.  This  is  why 
Bush  promised  no  "net"  loss.  "Wetlands  are 
comparatively  easy  to  make  or  restore,"  Lee 
explained.  It's  not  like  making  a  wilder- 
ness, which  takes  centuries." 

The  ecological  virtues  of  wetlands  are 
these:  they  are  exceptional  breeders  of  life 
and  natural  filters  for  removing  pollutants 
from  water.  Most  of  the  life  that  springs 
from  wetlands  is  not  spectacular  like  the 
red-tailed  hawk.  Its  dull  stuff:  snails,  reeds, 
tjeetles.  Wetlands  are  competitive,  active  en- 
vironments, so  life  there  tends  to  evolve  vig- 
orously compared  with  national  parks 
where  preservation  policies  may  reduce  nat- 
ural pressure  on  species  to  change. 

While  the  publicity  goes  to  endangerment 
of  glamour  animals  like  condors  and  grizz- 
lies, the  germllne"'— the  general  genetic 
heritage,  especially  of  lesser  organisms  that 
form  the  majority— ought  to  concern  us 
more.  In  a  world  increasingly  paved  over, 
blah  niches  such  as  wetlands  are  the  germ- 
line's  best  hopes.  Around  the  globe,  life 
forms  are  falling  extinct  in  worrisome  num- 
bers as  habitats  are  displaced  by  everything 
from  elegant  condos  to  mud  huts.  For  in- 
stance, between  now  and  the  year  2000, 
three  times  as  many  native  American  plant 
species  will  dispapear  as  during  the  last  200 
years  combined. 

From  the  planetary  perspective  it  matters 
little  whether  any  individual  species  gets 
wiped  out.  What  matters  is  that  there 
always  be  a  large  pool  of  species  with  di- 
verse genetic  libraries,  ready  to  react  to 
whatever  environmental  change  comes 
along.  Through  genetic  diversity  the  eco- 
sphere doesn't  merely  survive  onslaughts 
such  as  ice  ages.  From  each  hour  of  trial  the 
living  system  emerges  stronger  than  before: 
populated  by  more  highly  developed  crea- 
tures bearing  richer  genetic  heritages. 

Who  can  say  whether  man,  as  he  leams 
genetic  engineering,  won't  need  to  reach 
into  some  obscure  subspecies  and  pluck  out 
DNA  that  helps  him  endure  some  coming 
ecological  transition,  perhaps  one  of  his  own 
making?  Who  could  have  predicted  we'd 
find  penicillin  in  a  crummy  mold?  Thus 
Reilly  should  be  praised  not  for  saving  the 
cranes  but  saving  the  wetland  with  its 
snails,  spiders  and  machineries  of  life. 

In  environmental  affairs  it  Is  crucial  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  one-shot  prob- 
lems—Love Canal.  Times  Beach.  Exxon's 
idea  of  steering  a  tanker— and  cumulative 
damage.  Transitory  ecological  Infractions 
happen  fast;  usually  the  restoration  can. 
too.  Problems  that  take  a  long  time  to  build 
up  take  a  long  time  to  fix.  That's  why  global 
warming  and  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer 
are  the  most  troubling  envlrorunental  pre- 
dicaments of  our  age:  both  have  been  in  the 
works  for  decades. 

Six  of  the  10  warmest  years  on  record 
have  occurred  during   the   1980s.   Garbled 
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talk-show  commentary  to  the  contrary,  sci- 
ence is  not  certain  this  results  from  an  arti- 
ficial greenhouse  effect.  Rising  tempera- 
tures may  be  caused  by  fluctuations  in  the 
output  of  the  Sim.  about  whose  internal  dy- 
namics precious  little  is  known.  They  may 
stem  from  quirks  In  record  keeping  or  some 
novel  climate  factor  which,  once  discovered, 
will  seem  obvious  in  retrospect. 

But  whether  or  not  a  greenhouse  effect 
has  officially  commenced,  logic  says  one  is 
coming.  Since  the  1850s  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide,  the  primary  greenhouse  gas,  has  In- 
creased 25  percent:  the  chief  culprit  is  the 
Western  world's  enthusiasm  for  burning 
fossil  fuel  In  power  plants,  factories  and 
family  cars.  Other  man-made  gases  that 
trap  heat  are  being  detected  in  the  air  In 
rising  concentrations.  It's  hard  to  imagine 
how  this  stuff  could  fail  to  have  some 
effect.  Sen.  Albert  Gore  Jr.  calls  the  situa- 
tion "a  bad  science-fiction  movie." 

According  to  EPA  estimates  here's  what 
will  happen  In  reel  two.  On  our  present 
course  earth's  overall  temperature  will  in- 
crease 3  to  8  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  about 
the  middle  of  the  next  century.  Sea  levels 
will  rise,  flooding  coastal  areas:  ocean  cur- 
rents that  dictate  weather  patterns  will 
grow  much  stranger  than  the  recent  El  Nino 
variations.  Most  chilling,  If  that's  the  right 
term.  Is  that  the  best  science  can  project  is 
slowing  of  the  trend.  "Even  if  all  green- 
house emissions  stopped  tomorrow,  a  centu- 
ry might  pass  before  the  correction  took 
effect."  says  Stephen  Schneider  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research. 

Corrections?  The  ecosphere  is  an  elabo- 
rately defended  fortress.  Nature  can  prevent 
a  runaway  warming,  if  we  but  give  it  the 
chance. 

The  first  natural  thermostat  is  the  cloud 
cover.  Hot  weather  tends  to  increase  clouds: 
more  clouds  Increase  the  portion  of  the 
suns  radiation  that  is  reflected  back  into 
the  space.  If  weather  cools,  clouds  attenuate 
and  additional  sunlight  gets  in. 

The  second  natural  thermostat  is  majestic 
in  scale.  Carbon  dioxide  constantly  enters 
the  atmosphere  naturally  via  volcanic  erup- 
tions, seepage  and  plant  decay.  Such  proc- 
esses release  200  billion  tons  of  carbon  diox- 
ide each  year,  compared  with  humanity's 
puny  7  billion-ton  contribution.  Rainfall 
constantly  washes  carbon  compounds  from 
the  air  and  Into  the  sea,  where  they  settle  to 
form  sediments.  Through  tectonic  move- 
ments these  sediments  are  gradually  sub- 
ducted back  into  Earth's  mantle.  There  they 
mix  with  magma,  melt,  and  one  day  return 
anew  to  the  air. 

So:  if  the  climate  is  too  cold  rainfall  de- 
clines, slowing  the  rate  at  which  carbon  di- 
oxide is  bathed  from  the  air  and  triggering 
natural  global  warming.  If  the  climate  is  too 
hot  rainfall  Increases,  speeding  up  the  wash- 
ing and  moderating  the  natural  greenhouse. 
Curently,  because  It's  too  hot,  nature  Is  sub- 
stracting  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmos- 
phere at  about  204  billion  tons  a  year.  But 
because  man  Is  adding  7  billion  tons  and 
subtracting  none,  the  net  is  a  3  billion-ton 
annual  increase. 

Earth's  inanimate  mechanisms  of  climate 
control  are  joined  by  a  third  system,  the  bi- 
ological thermostat.  Plants  aspirate  carbon 
dioxide,  emanate  oxygen.  When  It's  hot 
they  grow  faster,  pulling  more  carbon  diox- 
ide from  the  air  and  influencing  tempera- 
tures downward.  When  it's  cool  plant  me- 
tabolism slows  down,  reducing  demand  as 
that  greenhouse  builds  up. 

Researchers  are  beginning  to  suspect  that 
a  few  hundred  million  years  ago  flora  and 


fauna  were  not  the  only  primitive  things 
about  Elarth:  climate  was  primitive,  too, 
characterized  by  greater  swings  in  highs  and 
lows,  in  rainfall  and  drought,  than  the 
world  experiences  today.  As  life's  influence 
on  climate  improved,  whether  moderated 
and  subtle  creatures  such  as  mammals 
became  possible.  Eons  of  development  point- 
ed In  the  direction  of  conditions  sufficiently 
temperate  that  a  hairless,  physically  defi- 
cient primate  could  prosper  on  brain  p>ower 
alone.  Now  we're  using  those  brains  to 
throw  monkey  wrenches  into  the  machine 
that  spawned  us. 

Unfortunately  nature's  thermostats  work 
on  a  millenarian  clock  which  has  trouble 
keeping  pace  with  the  technological  stop- 
watch. And  currently  humanity  Is  doing  ev- 
erjrthing  in  its  power  to  prevent  natural 
thermostats  from  coming  to  our  aid.  Defor- 
estation, for  instance,  reduces  vegetation 
that  would  otherwise  draw  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air.  World  forest  acreage  has  de- 
clined about  15  percent  over  the  last  centu- 
ry with  the  rate  accelerating,  particularly  in 
South  America. 

Before  getting  steamed  up  about  Brazil, 
however,  consider  that  South  America  has 
millions  of  poor  who  need  land  and  work. 
For  struggling  nations  environmentally 
damaging  behavior  may  be  economically  ra- 
tional in  the  short  term:  when  settlers  lev- 
eled the  American  wilderness  in  pursuit  of 
opiwrtunlty,  no  international  delegations 
came  by  to  say  tut-tut.  Even  today  the 
United  States  is  merrily  felling  forest  acres 
for  federally  subsidized  timber  sales.  Why 
don't  we  put  a  halt  to  that?  Because  the 
lumber  companies  and  their  workers  are  an 
interest  group  not  unlike  the  interest 
groups  Brazil's  leaders  must  contend  with. 

America  bums  more  oil  than  any  other 
nation,  the  principal  reason  each  of  us  puts 
five  times  as  much  greenhouse  gas  into  the 
atmosphere  as  each  Brazilian.  We  could  be 
driving  higher  mileage  cars,  or  switching  to 
fuels  such  as  ethanol  that  not  only  pollute 
less  but  subtract  carbon  dioxide  during  pro- 
duction, while  growing  as  com.  "Irresponsi- 
ble" Brazil  has  a  thriving  ethanol  industry. 

We  could  make  more  elecCricity  from 
something  other  than  coal,  a  carbon-dioxide 
malefactor.  A  little  surprise  the  21st  centu- 
ry may  have  in  store  is  that  nuclear  energy 
turns  out  to  be  important  after  all:  even  an 
environmental  ally,  since  nuclear  plants 
have  no  greenhouse  effect.  Anyone  who 
fears  nuclear  power  based  on  Its  current 
manifestation  is  thinking  rationally.  But 
should  current  problems  rule  out  future 
progress?  Elngineers  have  designed  concep- 
tually new  "inherently  safe"  reactors  that 
combine  lower  temperatures,  less  energetic 
fuel  and  passive  cooling  systems  In  such  a 
way  that  It  should  be  physically  impossible 
for  the  core  to  run  amok.  Perversely.  Indus- 
trial and  anti-nuke  Interests  have  joined  to 
work  against  this  development.  Industry 
fears  talk  of  "safe"  factors  will  constitute  an 
admission  the  nuclear  status  quo  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  Antl-nukers  suffer 
mental  meltdowns  at  the  suggestion  any 
aspect  of  the  atom  might  on  balance  be 
good  for  the  ecosphere. 

Without  saying  so,  this  article  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  environmen- 
tal protection  is  a  social  good  transcending 
cost-benefit  calculations.  That  is  why  little 
space  has  been  accorded  to  discussion  of 
how  many  dollars'  worth  of  particular  anti- 
pollution devices  will  prevent  how  many 
cancers,  how  bad  smog  must  be  before  you 
have  an  asthma  attack  as  opposed  to  just 
coughing,  and  so  on. 


This  choice  of  assumptions  is  a  fair  one 
because  it  is  the  came  the  American  people 
have  made.  In  recent  years  the  voting  be- 
havior of  Congress  and  state  legislatures 
has  given  unequivocal  voice  to  public  incli- 
nation in  favor  of  environmental  protection 
as  an  American  value.  Last  fall's  presiden- 
tial campaign  removed  any  doubt.  Our 
changing  social  perception  of  pollution  Is 
much  like  the  changed  view  toward  drunken 
driving.  Both  are  now  seen  as  fundamental- 
ly disgraceful  and  bespeaking  lack  of  char- 
acter, as  opposed  to  Just  mistakes. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  salvation 
for  the  environment  lies  In  forsaking  civili- 
zation and  getting  back  to  nature.  It  would 
also  be  nice  to  think  that  tapping  our  feet 
together  takes  us  to  Kansas.  Naysayers  be- 
lieve that  technology  grows  ever  more  dam- 
aging and  inhumane.  That  need  not  be  so. 
Truly  advanced  technology  should  grow 
steadily  cleaner,  safer,  more  responsible 
toward  its  masters.  "Sophisticated"  devices 
don't  pollute:  only  crude  ones  do.  If  the 
makers  of  technology  mean  what  they  say 
about  sophistication,  the  next  stage  beyond 
high  tech  will  be  clean  tech. 

The  future  of  the  environment  is  ma- 
chines, people  and  nature  working  together 
without  doing  each  other  harm.  Ir.  current 
environmental  policy  exists  a  i.othold 
toward  that  goal.  FYom  here  on  thcire  is  no 
excuse  to  settle  for  the  other  than  climb- 
ing.* 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  WORK 
INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senator  Dole  and  Sena- 
tor RiEGLE  in  sponsoring  the  Social  Se- 
curity Work  Incentives  Act  of  1989. 
This  legrislation  takes  a  critical  step 
toward  ending  the  discentives  built 
into  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Disability  In- 
surance Program  [SSDI]  that  discour- 
age recipients  from  gaining  financial 
independence. 

Over  the  past  few  decades  we  have 
made  great  strides  toward  helping 
people  with  disabilities  achieve  their 
fullest  potential  as  members  of  our 
communities.  We  enacted  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  in  1975  to 
ensure  that  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities receive  an  appropriate  education 
to  enable  them  to  become  productive 
members  of  the  community.  In  1981, 
we  enacted  the  Medicaid  2176  waiver 
allowing  State  Medicaid  programs  to 
make  community  care  available  to  in- 
dividuals wishing  to  remain  at  home, 
in  the  neighborhood  or  other  commu- 
nity settings.  We  are  now  close  to  re- 
forming the  Medicaid  Program  to 
create  a  system  of  services  that  will 
provide  individuals  with  physical  and 
mental  impairments  with  assistance 
they  need  to  remain  in  their  own  com- 
munities, and  participate  fuUy  in  soci- 
ety. In  addition,  the  Senate  will  soon 
consider  the  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act,  legislation  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  a  disability 
in  order  to  further  enhance  fully  com- 
munity integration. 

All  these  efforts  are  aimed  at  recog- 
nizing the  talents  of  those  with  dis- 
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abilities,  and  the  contribution  that 
they  are  capable  of  making.  However, 
we  have  left  one  very  important  stone 
unturned.  We  have  neglected  to 
change  a  provision  of  law  that  works 
against  everything  we  are  striving  to 
accomplish.  We  continue  to  allow  the 
Social  Security  Disabiliby  Insurance 
Program  to  penalize  those  persons 
with  disabilities  who  are  working 
toward  financial  independence. 

The  SSDI  Program  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  and  Medicare  benefits 
to  people  with  disabilities.  However,  if 
a  SSDI  beneficiary  earns  over  $300. 
under  current  law.  he  or  she  loses  not 
only  financial  assistance  but  also  his 
or  her  Medicare  benefits.  Medicare 
coverage  is  absolutely  critical  for  these 
individuals.  Until  they  are  able  to  earn 
a  significant  income  from  an  employer 
that  provides  an  adequate  health  plan. 
individuals  are  seriously  at  risk  if  their 
SSDI  and  Medicare  benefits  are  with- 
drawn. 

A  similar  problem  existed  for  people 
with  disabilities  who  receive  supple- 
mental security  income  [SSI]  and 
Medicaid.  We  fixed  that  problem  and 
now  these  individuals  are  able  to  work 
without  completely  losing  their  cash 
assistance  and  Medicaid  benefits.  The 
SSI  1619  Program  provides  SSI  recipi- 
ents with  a  reduction  in  their  benefit 
based  on  the  amount  of  money  they 
earn.  Thus,  the  more  SSI  recipients 
work,  the  more  financial  independence 
they  gain  and  the  less  they  have  to 
rely  on  SSI  for  support.  Most  impor 
tantly,  they  are  able  to  retain  their 
Medicaid  health  benefits. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  creates  a  work  incentive  pro 
gram  under  SSDI  which  is  modeled 
after  the  SSI  1619  program.  This  legis- 
lation will  allow  certain  SSDI  recipi 
ents  to  work  but  have  their  benefits 
reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2  earned 
above  $85  per  month.  The  bill  removes 


the  $300  income  threshold  at  which  all 
benefits  are  lost.  This  enables  persons 
with  disabilities  to  build  their  finan- 
cial independence  while  retaining 
health  insurance  and  some  income  se- 
curity. 

Unfortunately,  eligibility  for  this 
work  incentive  program  is  limited,  due 
to  budgetary  restraints.  However,  en- 
acting this  bill  will  be  a  first  step 
toward  expanding  eligibility  for  these 
work  incentive  provisions  to  all  SSDI 
recipients. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  have  been  so  supportive  of  legisla- 
tion benefitting  those  with  disabilities 
to  closely  examine  this  problem.  I 
hope  they  see  the  necessity  of  this  leg- 
islation and  support  us  in  this  effort.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  AND  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day. July  20,  and  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  BILL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  9:25 
a.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  136.  S.  83.  the  uranium 
enrichment  bill,  and  that  it  be  consid- 
ered under  the  following  time  limita- 
tion: 5  minutes  on  the  bill,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  between  Senators 
Johnston  and  McClure,  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  no  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  be  in  order  except 
the  committee-reported  amendments: 
that  no  motions  to  recommit  be  in 
order;  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form  with  respect  to  the  control 
and  division  of  time;  and  that  at  9:30 
a.m.  a  vote  occur  on  final  passage  of 
the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  now  on  the 
passage  of  S.  83. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  upon  disposition  of 
S.  83.  the  uranium  enrichment  bill, 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
S.  1160.  the  State  Department  author- 
ization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9 
A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business,  and  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  9  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
July  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:29  p.m..  recessed  until 
Thursday.  July  20.  1989.  at  9  a.m. 
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HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  19, 1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
"School  Reform:  A  National  Strategy",  a 
speech  by  Dr.  Emest  L  Boyer  to  the  Business 
Roundtable  In  Washington,  DC,  on  June  5, 
1989: 

School  Retorm:  A  National  Stratbgt 
(By  Emest  L.  Boyer,  president,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation    for    the    Advancement    of 

Teaching) 

IMTRODncnON 

In  his  first  report  card  on  the  nation's 
schools,  Secretary  of  Education  Lauro  Cava- 
zos  concluded  that  student  performance  is 
now  "stagnant."  a  sobering  Indictment.  The 
Secretary  confessed  that,  "This  situation 
scares  me  and  I  hope  it  scares  you,  too." 
And  he  then  offered  this  apocalyptic  view: 
"We  must  do  better  or  perish  as  the  nation 
we  know  today." 

It's  been  six  years  since  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education  declared 
"The  nation  is  at  risk."  and  since  that  warn- 
ing hit  the  headlines.  America  has  l>een  en- 
gaged in  the  most  sustained  drive  for  school 
renewal  in  its  history.  Academic  standards 
have  been  raised,  teachers'  salaries  have 
gone  up,  and  business  leaders  have  become 
strong  advocates  of  public  education. 

But  with  all  of  our  achievements,  there 
still  remains  a  disturbing  gap  between  rhet- 
oric and  results.  Many  of  our  students  re- 
ceive a  first-class  education.  But  the  majori- 
ty go  to  schools  that  range  from  good  to  me- 
diocre, and  for  large  numbers  of  our  young 
people,  schooling  is  a  failure. 

What's  gone  wrong?  Why  is  school  per- 
formance so  uneven? 

The  problem  is  that  our  efforts  have  been 
more  fragmented  than  coherent.  Since  1983, 
we've  had  a  flood  of  reports  on  education. 
but  no  comprehensive  plan.  A  Tarlety  of 
model  schools  haa  been  introduced,  but  it's 
a  reform  strategy  best  described  as  "excel- 
lence by  exception."  If  school  reform  has 
begun  to  stall,  as  Secretary  Cavazos  now 
concludes,  it's  not  from  lack  of  effort,  but 
from  lack  of  overall  direction. 

This  piecemeal  approach  is  not  surprising. 
It  dates  back  to  1647  when  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  required  every  town  or  vil- 
lage to  hire  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  its  own 
children  to  read  and  write.  From  the  very 
first,  our  schools  have  been  locally  con- 
trolled, locally  supported,  and  accountable 
only  to  the  parents.  This  "unsystematic" 
system  of  public  education-some  might  even 
say  "chaotic"— seemed  to  work,  and,  for 
years,  Americans  have  had  great  confidence 
in  their  schools. 

Now,  the  pendulum  has  shifted.  Today, 
less  than  half  the  support  for  public  educa- 
tion comes  from  local  districts.  Voter  par- 
ticipation In  school  elections  Is  low,  and. 
with  increased  mobility,  neighborhoods  less 


stable.  America's  traditional  grass-roots  ap- 
proach to  public  education  has  weakened. 

Further,  Americans  are  troubled  that  mil- 
lions of  students  are  economically  and  civi- 
cally  Ill-prepared.  We're  shocked  that  high 
school  graduates  cannot  confidently  read 
and  write,  or  acciirately  compute.  We're 
deeply  worried  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
losing  the  high-tech  race. 

"Modem  societies,"  John  Gardner  said, 
"run  on  talent,"  and  there's  a  growing  con- 
viction that  the  nation's  83,000  schools, 
16,000  districts,  and  50  states  carmot,  with- 
out coordination,  meet  the  challenge. 

Indeed.  Americans  today  seem  less  con- 
cerned about  local  control  than  about  na- 
tional results— convinced  that  if  the  nation 
is  a  risk,  the  nation  must  respond. 

Consider  that.  Just  two  years  ago,  a  na- 
tional board  for  teacher  certification  was 
created. 

Consider  that  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of 
Education  now  presents,  aimually.  a  nation- 
al report  card  on  school  performance. 

Consider  that  former  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion William  Bennett's  James  Madison  High 
School  contained  a  proposed  national  cur- 
riculum. 

Consider,  especially,  that  we've  just  elect- 
ed, to  the  highest  office  in  the  land,  a  candi- 
date who  pledged  to  t>e  the  "Education 
President"— suggesting  national  leadership 
in  education. 

This  is  an  historic  moment.  America  is 
moving,  in  fits  and  starts,  toward  a  national 
view  of  education,  but  how  can  we  achieve 
more  coherence  without  sacrificing  vitality 
at  the  local  level?  It's  a  new  challenge, 
something  we've  never  seriously  faced 
before,  and  our  response  surely  will  shape 
education  in  this  country  for  years  to  come. 
How  do  we  proceed? 

Clearly,  we  don't  need  a  federal  ministry 
of  education  to  force  all  schools  into  a  bu- 
reaucratic lockstep.  We  don't  need  yet  one 
more  critical  report.  We  don't  need  more 
"patch  wortc"  and  "tinkering"— as  Secretary 
Cavazos  recently  reminded  us.  We  know 
what  works. 

What  we  do  need  is  a  national  agenda  for 
school  reform.  We  need  a  strategy  that  sus- 
tains state  and  local  leadership,  whUe  giving 
coherence  to  the  effort,  overalL  And  I'd  like 
to  focus  on  five  priorities  that  are  crucial  if 
our  push  for  excellence  is  to  be.  not  Just 
ssrmboUc,  but  systemic. 

I.  GOALS 

First,  a  national  strategy  for  school 
reform  requires  a  larger  vision,  and  the 
President  himself  must  lead  the  way. 

If  a  health  epidemic  were  striking  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  in  this  country,  if 
snow  were  piling  up  on  city  streets,  if  we 
had  heaps  of  garbage  on  the  curbs,  a  nation- 
al emergency  would  be  declared.  But  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  leave 
school,  year-after-year,  shockingly  unpre- 
pared, the  nation  remains  far  too  lethargic. 

We  need  an  urgent  call  to  action.  And  this 
is  where  corporate  America  has  a  role  to 
play.  To  paraphrase  the  TV  commercial, 
"When  the  Fortune  500  speak  out  for  better 
schools,  politicians  listen." 

Last  fall.  I  suggested  that  the  next  Presi- 
dent call  a  summit  meeting  of  the  governors 


from  aU  fifty  states,  declaring  that  this 
nation  is  committed  to  provide,  for  every 
student,  a  solid  vocational,  civic,  and  moral 
education.  The  goal  must  be  quality  for  aU. 

I  also  suggested  that  the  next  President, 
as  a  national  objective,  pledge  that  by  the 
year  2000— when  today's  first  graders  are 
high  school  seniors— America  will  have  the 
best  education  system  in  the  world. 

Over  forty  years  ago.  Secretary  of  SUte 
George  C.  Marshall,  in  an  historic  address 
at  Harvard  University,  announced  a  bold  re- 
covery plan  to  lift  Europe  out  of  the  ashes 
of  a  devastating  war.  This  was  an  audacious 
proposition,  wildly  optimisUc.  But  let  the 
record  show  that,  within  four  short  yean, 
the  European  community  was  miraculously 
rebom.  The  MarshaU  Plan— with  a  $12  bU- 
lion  assist  from  the  United  SUtes— delivered 
dramaticaUy  on  its  promise. 

Dreams  can  be  fulfilled  only  when  they've 
been  defined.  As  a  national  strategy,  let's 
commit  ourselves  to  rebuild,  within  a 
decade,  the  nation's  schools.  Just  as  the 
Marshall  Plan  helped  rebuild  a  devasUted 
world. 

II.  EQUALITY 

This  leads  to  priority  number  two.  To  re- 
build the  schools,  America  must  focus,  with 
special  urgency,  on  students  who  are  least 
advantaged. 

To  talk  about  school  reform  while  ignor- 
ing poor  children  is  dangerously  to  misdiag- 
nose the  problem.  The  Harvard  School  of 
I»ubhc  Health  recently  reported  that  a  child 
who  is  nutritionally  deficient  will  have  a 
lower  IQ,  shorter  attention  span,  and  get 
lower  grades  in  school.  Yet,  in  the  United 
States  today,  nearly  one  out  of  every  four 
school-age  children  is  classified  as  poor. 
They're  neglected,  undernourished.  They 
lack  even  the  most  basic  care  required  to 
have  a  healthy  start,  and  to  disregard  the 
tragedy  of  poor  chUdren  is  to  imperial  the 
future  of  the  nation. 

Poverty  and  schooling  are  inextricably 
connected,  and  it's  here  that  the  federal 
govermnent's  obligation  is  most  explicit. 
Winston  Churchill  observed  that  there  is  no 
finer  investment  for  any  community  than 
"putting  milk  into  babies",  and  I  propose 
that  the  federal  nutrition  program  for  low- 
income  mothers  and  babies  be  fully  funded, 
since  better  schooling  starts  with  Uttle  chil- 
dren. 

Dxiring  the  decade  of  the  nineties,  let's 
also  incrementally  increase  support  for 
Head  Start,  with  full  fimding  by  the  year 
2000.  This  effective  program  provides  pre- 
school education  for  three-  and  four-year- 
old  disadvantaged  children,  and  it's  a  dis- 
grace that  twenty  years  after  Head  Start 
was  authorized  by  Congress,  only  20  percent 
of  the  eligible  children  are  being  served. 

To  give  aU  children  a  better  start,  let's 
also  reorganize  the  first  years  of  formal  edu- 
cation—that's kindergarten  through  grade 
four— into  a  single  unit  called  "The  Basic 
School."  This  school  would  give  top  priority 
to  language  and  have  no  class  with  more 
than  15  students  each.  Each  child  would  get 
personal  attention  and  rigid  grade  levels 
would  be  blurred. 
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Also,  in  the  Basic  School,  all  disadvan- 
taged children  would  get  special  help  in 
reading  and  mathematics,  with  support 
from  the  federal  Chapter  One  program,  and 
the  school  day  would  be  lengthened  for 
afternoon  enrichment.  The  goal  is  to  have 
every  child,  by  grade  four,  write  with  clar- 
ity, read  with  comprehension,  compute  with 
accuracy,  and  effectively  speak  and  listen.  If 
these  skills  are  not  well  formed,  it  will  be 
impossible  fully  to  compensate  for  the  fail- 
ure later  on. 

Finally,  serving  the  least  advantaged 
means  urging  states  to  revise  the  formulas 
by  which  schools  are  funded.  In  my  home 
state  of  New  Jersey,  the  Englewood  Cliffs 
School  District  spends  $9,200  for  every 
pupil,  while  in  East  Orange,  just  15  miles 
down  the  road— where  the  needs  of  children 
are  so  great,  where  the  ravages  of  [joverty 
are  so  apparent— the  district  spends  just 
S4,500  for  each  student.  Of  course,  money  is 
not  the  only  answer.  But  does  anyone  really 
believe  that  East  Orange  students  deserve 
only  half  as  much  support  as  students  in 
the  more  affluent  suburbs? 

Excellence  iind  equality  carmot  be  divided, 
and  as  a  national  strategy,  we  must  focus  on 
the  disadvantaged.  We  must  finance,  more 
fairly,  the  public  schools  and  give  priority  to 
early  education,  since  its  here  that  the 
battle  for  excellence  will  be  won  or  lost 

III.  TEACHERS 

Third,  this  nation  must  give  more  dignity 
and  more  status  to  its  teachers. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  popular  nine- 
teenth century  story.  "The  Lengend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow."  describes  Ichabod  Crane  as 
a  man  who  was  "built  like  a  scarecrow.  A 
gangling,  pinheaded.  flat-topped  oaf.  But 
what  would  anyone  expect?  He  was  a  teach- 
er." 

It's  a  paradox.  Americans  have  always  had 
a  love  affair  with  education,  but  we've  been 
enormously  sunbivalent  about  teachers.  Per 
hapis  it's  here  that  we  can  borrow  something 
from  the  Japanese.  In  Japan,  parents  are  in 
tensely  supportive  of  the  schools.  In  that 
culture,  the  term  sensei— teacher— i.s  a  title 
of  great  honor 

Last  year,  at  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  we 
surveyed  22.000  teachers,  and  I  was  shocked 
to  discover  that  50  percent  said  that  morale 
in  the  profession  is  lower  than  it  was  five 
years  ago;  only  22  percent  said  it's  gotten 
better. 

We  also  found  that  more  than  20  percent 
of  today's  teachers  do  not  help  choose  text- 
books and  instructional  materials.  Over  50 
percent  do  not  participate  in  planning  their 
own  in-service  education,  and  70  percent  are 
not  asked  to  help  shape  retention  policies  at 
their  school.  In  a  word,  they're  powerless. 
And  then  we  wonder  why  our  most  gifted 
students  do  not  go  into  teaching! 

There  are  poor  teachers.  And  for  the 
reform  movement  to  succeed,  the  teaching 
profession  must  more  vigorously  police 
itself.  We  simply  cannot  tolerate  mediocnt.v 
in  the  classroom. 

But  no  profession  is  made  healthy  by  fo 
cuslng  only  on  what's  bad  and,  today,  we 
need  a  national  strategy  to  strengthen 
teaching,  one  that  focuses  on  the  three  R  s 
of  recognition,  recruitment,  and  renewal. 

First,  we  need  a  1989  version  of  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  National  Defense  Edu 
cation    Act— a   program    of    teacher   fellow 
ships  and  summer  institutes  in  every  region 
of  the  country,  which,  incidentally,  corpora 
tions  could  help  fund. 

Second,  we  need  a  national  campaign  to 
recruit  outstanding  students  into  teaching, 
beginning   with   those   in   junior   high    Col 
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leges  and  universities  should  organize  this 
crusade,  focusing  especially  on  black  and 
Hispanic  students. 

Third,  we  need,  in  every  state,  a  full-tui- 
tion scholarship  program  for  top  students 
who  agree  to  teach  at  least  three  years  in 
disadvantaged  schools.  A  quarter  century 
ago,  John  Kennedy  inspired  the  nation's 
youth  to  join  the  Peace  Corps  to  serve  the 
needy  overseas.  Why  not  inspire  the  bright- 
est and  the  best  to  ser\'e  in  inner-city 
schools  and  in  rural  districts  here  at  home? 

Finally,  let's  have  teacher  recognition  pro- 
grams in  every  slate,  and  nationally,  as  well. 
Specifically,  I  suggest  that  President  Bush, 
building  on  his  splendid  teacher  award  pro- 
gram, invite  the  "teachers  of  the  year"  from 
all  50  states  to  a  dinner  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House,  with  the  event  televised, 
prime  time.  It's  a  symtiolic  act.  but  we  live 
by  symbols,  and  a  White  House  dinner 
vvould  affirm  that  classroom  teachers  are 
the  unsung  heroes  of  the  nation. 

IV.  SCHOOL  LEADERSHIP 

Fourth,  in  shaping  a  national  strategy  for 
education,  school-based  management  is  cru- 
cial. 

Thus  far.  over  forty  states  have  drafted 
tough  new  regulations.  But  all  too  often 
these  mandates  focus  on  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures rather  than  on  the  outcomes  of  edu 
cation,  forcing  teachers  and  principals  to 
spend  more  lime  with  paperwork,  and  less 
time  with  their  students. 

State  officials  should  set  goals,  provide  eq- 
uitable support,  and  hold  every  school  ac- 
countable for  lis  pierformance.  Here  the 
leadership  of  governors  is  crucial.  But 
within  this  framework,  principals  and  teach- 
ers should  be  given  full  authority  to  choose 
textbooks,  .shape  curriculum,  hire  teachers, 
organize  the  .school  day.  and  have  discre- 
tionary funds  to  introduce  bold  innovations. 

In  other  words,  we  must  create,  in  the  na- 
tion s  83.000  schools,  what  industry  likes  to 
call  circles  of  Quality  control.  "  with  teach- 
ers and  principals  creatively  building 
schools  that  meet  high  academic  standards 
and  meet  the  needs  of  students,  too 

In  a  recent  Carnegie  survey,  we  found 
that  half  the  students  in  eighth  grade  go 
home  after  school  to  an  empty  house:  40 
percent  wish  they  could  spend  more  time 
with  their  mothers  and  fathers;  about  a 
third  say  their  family  never  sils  down  to- 
(«ether  to  eat  a  meal.  And  many  are  often 
lonely. 

We  also  found  this  sense  of  loneliness 
within  the  .school  lUself.  with  teen-agers 
often  moving  anonymously  from  class  to 
class,  lacking  contact  with  adults,  and  drop 
ping  out  of  school  because  no  one  noticed 
that  they  had.  m  fact,  dropped  in. 

Frankly,  if  I  had  just  one  wish  for  .school 
reform.  Id  break  up  every  junior  and  senior 
high  .school  into  units  of  no  more  than  400 
students  each.  Id  locate  these  .schools  a-s 
satellite  campuses,  in  shopping  malls,  in  cor 
porate  buildings,  and  at  worksites,  too.  In 
downtown  Atlanta,  for  example,  there's  a 
high  school  in  Rich's  Departnn.nl  Store,  a 
place  where  several  hundred  students  go  to 
study,  while  mingling  with  adults. 

At  these  satellite  campuses,  every  student 
should  b«'  assigned  to  a  small  support 
group  "  of  no  more  than  25  students  each, 
meeting  with  a  mentor  at  the  beginning  of 
each  day  to  talk  about  problems,  review  aca- 
demic progres-s.  and  receive  emotional  sup- 
port. 

Above  all,  I'd  like  to  see  all  students  feel 

needed  and  have  a  .sense  of  worth.  In  our 

report.    High    School,    we    proposed    a   new 

Carnegie    unit'     of    higli    .school    credit  — a 
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community  service  term  to  help  teen-agers 
become  responsibly  engaged  in  youth  clubs, 
in  retirement  villages,  and  in  tutoring  other 
kids  at  school,  discovering  a  connection  be- 
tween what  they  learn  and  how  they  live. 

I'm  suggesting  that,  as  a  national  strategy, 
every  state  define  its  goals,  and  then  give 
freedom  to  the  schools,  focusing  on  out- 
comes, not  procedures.  Such  a  restructuring 
will  breathe  new  life  into  a  suffocating 
system. 

v.  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Finally,  we  simply  must  clarify  the  con- 
tent of  education  and  find  better  ways  to 
measure  the  results. 

It's  ironic  that  after  six  years  of  unprece- 
dented school  reform,  we  still  can't  agree  on 
what  it  means  to  be  an  educated  person. 
Some  districts  and  some  states  have  made 
great  progress  in  defining  goals.  But  in  most 
schools,  the  K  through  12  curriculum  is  still 
a  Rube  Goldberg  arrangement  that  lacks 
both  quality  and  coherence. 

During  the  past  six  years,  we've  added 
more  Carnegie  units,  but  we've  failed  to  ask 

What's  behind  the  labels?"  We  say  "sci- 
ence. "  but  what  science  should  be  studied? 
History,  yes.  But  which  history?  We  require 
English,  but  English"  can  mean  anything 
from  Shakespeare  to  basic  grammar. 

As  a  national  stalegy.  I  propose  that 
master  teachers  and  research  scholars  come 
together  in  a  kind  of  peacetime  Manhattan 
Project— to  design,  for  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, a  curriculum  that  focuses,  not  just  on 
knowledge  acquisition,  but  on  integration, 
too.  If  this  nation  can  invest  billions  in  new- 
weapons  systems,  why  can't  we  invest  in  a 
new  curriculum  for  the  nation's  schools? 
Specifically,  lets  have  an  endowment  for 
this  project,  supported  by  both  public  and 
private  funds. 

It's  ironic,  too.  that  we  still  can't  agree  on 
how  to  evaluate  school  performance,  and 
without  reliable  yardsticks,  no  one  seems  to 
know  for  sure  if  our  $180  billion  annual  in- 
vestment in  public  education  is  paying  off. 
When  Secretary  Cavazos  recently  presented 
his  report  card  on  school  performance- 
using  dropout  rates.  SAT  scores  and  the 
like-he  explained  that  these  yardsticks 
may  not  be  adequate,  but  they're  all  we 
have.  It's  like  an  industry  that's  unclear 
about  Its  product,  and  thus  is  hopelessly 
confused  about  quality  control. 

The  President  has  a  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  to  keep  track  of  the  nation's  fiscal 
health,  but  we  don't  have  an  authoritative 
way  to  monitor,  adequately,  the  nation's 
education  health.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  to  establish  a  National  Council  on 
Education  Trends.  Such  a  nongovernmental 
panel— comprised  of  distinguished  citizens 
from  all  sectors— could  develop  a  framework 
by  which  school  performance,  stale-by- 
state,  could  be  appropriately  assessed. 

This  is  an  enormously  difficult  assignment 
that  may  take  several  years.  But  careful  as- 
sessment of  education  is  crucial,  and  here 
are  some  of  the  questions  Americans  should 
be  asking. 

Does  each  slate  have  clearly  defined  goals 
for  education?  Are  schools  held  accountable 
for  results? 

Is  school  financing  adequate?  Are  states 
reducing  the  inequity  from  one  district  to 
another' 

What  about  the  dropout  rate'  Is  it  going 
down,  especially  among  black  and  Hispanic 
populations? 

Do  teachers  feel  good  about  their  work? 
Are  salaries  adequate  and  are  working  con- 
ditions getting  better? 
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What  about  student  performance? 

Can  all  students  read  with  comprehen 
slon,  write  with  clarity,  and  accurately  com 
pute?  , , 

Have  all  studente  learned  about  the  world 
around  them?  Do  they  know  about  their 
own  heritage,  other  cultures,  and  have  they 
discovered  the  interconnected  nattu-e  of  our 
world?  _,   ,  . 

Can  students  think  critically  and  inte- 
grate Ideas?  _,,  - 

Do  they  know  the  joy  of  reading,  and 
have  the  motivation  for  lifelong  learning? 

Are  the  nonverbal  abilities  of  student*— 
including    the    aesthetic-being   shaped   in 

school?  _.     »  .      w 

Is  education  Increasing  the  students  seir- 
esteem  and  helping  them  become  tolerant 
of  others?  ,  . 

Are  students,  through  community  service 
projects,  learning  to  become  responsibly  en- 
gaged? 

After  graduation,  how  do  students  per- 
form in  college  and  at  the  workplace?  Are 
we  in  short,  preparing  our  students  to  be 
better  workers,  better  citizens,  and  better 
people,  too? 

James  Agee  wrote  that  'in  every  child 
who  is  bom.  under  no  matter  what  circimi- 
slance  •  •  *  the  potentiality  of  the  human 
race  is  bom  again,"  As  part  of  the  national 
strategy,  lets  develop,  during  the  decade  of 
the  nineties,  a  more  coherent  curriculum 
for  our  schools  and  a  more  precise,  more 
humane  evaluation  of  our  students. 

CONCLUSION 

Here  then,  is  my  conclusion.  If  this 
nation  is  to  achieve  excellence  in  education, 
a  national  strategy  is  required.  This  means: 

An  urgent  call  to  action, 

A  commitment  to  the  disadvantaged. 

A  crusade  to  strengthen  teaching. 

State  standards,  with  leadership  at  the 
local  schools, 

A  quality  curriculum,  and 

An  effective  way  to  monitor  results. 

John  Gardner  said.  "A  nation  is  never  fin- 
ished You  can't  build  it  and  leave  it  stand- 
ing as  the  Pharaohs  did  the  pyramids.  It 
has  to  be  recreated  for  each  new  genera- 
tion."  I'm  convinced  that  the  most  urgent 
task  our  generation  now  confronts  is  a  cru- 
sade to  rebuild  the  nation's  schools. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

where  he  learned  to  supervise  others,  and 
quickly  earned  a  reputation  for  doing  so  with 
fairness. 

John  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  the  United 
States  in  1949,  finding  work  first  as  an  eleva- 
tor operator  and  then  as  a  bus  cleaner  with 
the  New  York  City  Transit  Co.  Soon,  John  was 
a  tHJS  driver  and  was  also  active  in  Local  100 
of  the  TWU.  His  skill  at  leadership,  coupled 
with  his  compassion  for  his  fellow  workers, 
became  legendary,  so  that  in  1977  he 
became  president  of  Local  100  and  in  1985 
became  internattonal  president. 

John  Lawe  served  with  distinction  in  this  po- 
sition until  his  death  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  career  of  John  Lawe  is  an 
inspiratkjn  to  us  all.  This  Labor  Day  1989,  let 
us  reflect  on  John  Lawe  and  others  like  him 
whose  unselfish  devotion  and  tireless  efforts 
have  brought  about  the  significant  advances 
made  by  the  labor  movement  in  these  United 

States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
RECORD  the  account  of  John  Lawe's  funeral 
which  appeared  in  the  newspaper  of  the 
Transportation  Workers  Union.  The  tnbutes 
paki  to  this  fine  man  upon  his  death  under- 
scores his  outstanding  contributions; 
Thousands  Bid  Farewell 
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JOHN  E.  LAWE:  LABOR 
LEADERSHIP  AT  ITS  BEST 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  weeks, 
our  Nation  will  be  celebrating  Labor  Day— the 
day  set  aside  to  honor  the  men  and  women 
who  toil  to  keep  our  Nation  going. 

This  year,  the  labor  movement  will  be  a  little 
less  joyous  than  usual,  for  earlier  this  year  our 
good  friend,  John  E.  Lawe,  the  international 
president  of  the  Transportatron  Workers  Union 
fTWU],  passed  away. 

John  was  a  tme  gentleman  who  represent- 
ed the  best  of  unkjn  leadership. 

John  E.  Lawe  was  born  in  the  family  farm- 
house in  Kilglass,  Strokestown  in  County  Ros- 
common, Ireland,  back  in  1919.  John  worked 
on  the  family  farm  as  a  youth,  and  later 
worked  on  road  repair  crews.  During  Worid 
War  II,  when  coal  imports  were  disrupted  by 
the  hostilities,  John  worked  in  the  peat  bogs 


The  imposing  gothic  spires  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  towered  over  thousands  of 
mourners  and  friends  of  John  Lawe— includ- 
ing hundreds  of  TWU  members,  active  and 
retired— as  Archbishop  John  Cardinal 
O'Connor  celebrated  a  Mass  of  the  Resur- 
rection for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  had  been  the  set- 
ting of  two  earlier  memorable  moments  in 
John  Lawe's  career.  In  April  1980  during  the 
11-day  strike  he  led,  John  Lawe  would  steal 
a  few  momenU  in  the  morning  for  prayerful 
reflection  in  the  pews  of  the  cathedral 
l)efore  heading  to  the  stormy  negotiations 
with  TA  management.  Years  later  in  March 
of  1987  John  Lawe  was  triumphant  on  the 
steps  of  St.  Patrick's  as  he  was  greeted  by 
Cardinal  O'Connor  on  the  occasion  of  his 
stroll  up  5th  Avenue  as  Grand  Marshal  of 
the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade. 

Leading  public  officials  attending  the  fu- 
neral service  included,  among  others,  former 
Govemor  Hugh  Carey.  Mayor  Ed  Koch. 
City  Comptroller  Harrison  Goldin,  State 
Comptroller  Ned  Regan.  State  Attomey 
General  Robert  Abranjs.  Manhattan  Bor- 
ough President  David  Dinkins.  former  MTA 
Chairman  Richard  Ravltch.  U.S.  Senator 
Alfonse  D'Amato.  former  Congressman 
Mario  Biaggi.  State  Special  Prosecutor 
Charles  J.  Hynes.  and  Irish  Consul  General 
Daithi  O'Ceallaigh. 

Trade  union  leaders  present  included 
AFL-CIO  SecreUry-Treasurer  Tom  Dona- 
hue, Service  Employee  President  John 
Sweeney,  New  York  State  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent Ed  aeary.  New  York  State  COPE  Di 
rector  Denis  Hughes.  UFT  President  Sandra 
Peldman.  New  York  City  Central  Labor 
CouncU  President  Tom  Van  Arsdale,  Local 
237  IBT  President  Barry  Feinstein,  ATU 
Vice  President  Joseph  Welch  and  many 
others.  .   ^. 

The  TWU  leadership  from  around  the 
country  was  led  by  new  Intemational  Presi- 
dent George  Leitz;  Charles  Faulding,  Secre- 
tary Treasurer;  Sonny  Hall.  President  Local 
100;  and  ATD  Director  John  Kerrigan. 

Hundreds  of  John's  friends  from  the  Irish 
community  came  to  pay  last  respects.  A 
transit  PBA  pipe  band  played  "The  Minstrel 
Boy"  and  other  mournful  Irish  airs. 


Cardinal  O'Connor  regretted  that,  despite 
the  Xtest  of  Intentions,  he  never  came  to 
know  John  Lawe  well.  But  he  was  honored 
that  John,  knowing  the  end  was  near,  re- 
quested that  he  lead  the  service.  "I  know  I 
was  chosen  not  because  I  am  Archbishop  of 
New  York,  but  because  I  am  a  union  man." 
He  reached  into  his  pocket  and  produced 
three  personal  notes.  The  first  two  were 
from  Charles  Haughey.  Prime  Minister,  and 
Brian  Lenihan,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland,  each  a  personal  friend  of 
John  Lawe.  They  recognized  his  work  on 
behalf  of  Irish  freedom  and  immigrant 
rights. 

Equally  impressive  was  the  note  from  one 
of  New  York's  best  radio  reporters  Richard 
Lamb  of  CBS  who  called  John  Lawe  "a 
gentle,  powerful  soul  who  never  let  his  posi- 
tion of  awesome  power  get  the  better  of  his 
deep  well  of  humility." 

The  Cardinal  quoted  an  employer  view, 
that  of  Richard  Ravltch.  sometimes  an  ad- 
versary in  collective  bargaining,  who  said 
that  John  Lawe  epitomized  "strength  with 
grace."  The  Cardinal  reflected  at  length  on 
the  Catholic  theology  of  suffering.  He 
guessed  that  few  knew  that  Lawe  had  vis- 
ited the  cathedral  during  the  1980  strike. 
How  curious,  he  reflected,  that  John  Lawe's 
epitaph  contained  so  many  references  to  the 
1980  strike  when  what  ought  to  be  noted  is 
his  40  years  of  patient  work  to  build  the 
union,  work  that  earns  little  media  notice. 
O'Connor  referred  to  Lawe  as  a  man  who 
never  forgot  his  roots  as  an  immigrant 
worker. 

Universally.  Lawe's  reputation  was  that  of 
a  decent,  honest  man.  In  the  present  cli- 
mate, said  the  Cardinal,  public  opinion 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  how  awful  condi- 
tions were  for  workers  before  trade  union- 
ism arose.  Whatever  social  gains  won  by 
workers  have  been  won  by  trade  unions. 
•We  owe  a  debt  to  the  John  Lawes  of  the 
world  who.  as  the  gospel  parable  suggests, 
used  their  talents  to  build  a  more  just  socie- 
ty."  "Those  who  love  this  cathedral  know 
that  it  was  workers."  he  went  on  to  say. 
"who  chiefly  built  it  'stone  by  stone,  dollar 
by  dollar." 

'I  missed  his  bus,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "in 
not  getting  to  know  him  as  well  as  I  wished 
to  when  we  first  met."  In  recalling  March 
1987,  O'Connor  said  the  only  thing  that 
seemed  amiss  when  he  met  Lawe  dressed  in 
his  St.  Patrick's  Day  finery  of  top  hat.  sash 
and  baton  was  the  strong  Impression  he  con- 
veyed of,  "Why  is  all  this  fuss  being  made 
about  me?" 

He  concluded.  "I  thank  you.  his  wife  and 
his  family,  for  being  what  you  have  been  to 
him.  so  that  he  could  be  what  he  was  to  us. " 
To  the  surprise  of  many  in  the  cathedral, 
near  the  close  of  the  service,  the  City's 
highest  elected  official  Mayor  Ed  Koch 
walked  to  the  microphone  to  pay  homage  to 
a  man  with  whom  he  had  crossed  swords, 
sometimes  bitterly,  in  the  1980  strike.  In  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  Lawe.  Mayor  Koch 
called  him  a  "gentle  but  a  tough  man."  Like 
many  sons  and  daughters  of  foreign  lands 
who  have  settled  in  New  York  City.  John 
Lawe  never  forgot  his  roots.  He  was  a 
•Prince  of  Ireland."  said  Mayor  Koch.  Coiu-- 
age  and  civility  were  his  main  personal 
qualities.  Mayor  Koch  recalled  how  proud 
he  was  to  .see.  when  he  paid  his  respects  to 
the  family  at  the  funeral  home,  that  the 
Liberty  Medal  bestowed  by  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1986  on  its  most  prominent  immi- 
grant citizens  was  draped  over  the  casket. 
The  Mayor  alluded  to  W.H.  Auden's  eulogy 
of  William  Butler  Yeats,  the  famed  Irish 
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poet  who  aUo  died  on  "k  cold,  dreary  day  In 
the  month  of  January"  fifty  years  »go.  He 
alao  quoted  Yeats  own  poem  "Under  Ben 
Bulben. "  "Yeata  knew  and  we  know  that 
death  haa  no  power  here.  A  brief  parting 
from  those  dear  Is  the  worst  we  have  to 
fear."  Poets,  the  mayor  said,  are  remem 
bered  by  their  poetry  and  John  Lawe  will  be 
remembered  by  a  livlns  memorial,  by  the 
Uvea  of  working  men  and  women  through- 
out our  nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BOB  McHUGH  NAMED  GOVER- 
NOR OP  DISTRICT  14-W  UONS 
CLUB 


TRIBUTE  TO  POLICE  CHIEF 
KENNETH  R.  STONEBRAKER 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMAUY 

or  cAijroiufiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1989 
Mr  DYMALLY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  Police  Chief  Kenneth  R.  Stone- 
braker.  wtw  will  be  honored  this  Fnday,  July 
21.  1989.  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Hawthorne  Police  Department  after 
30  years  of  dedicated  and  rT>entonou8  service 
As  a  police  reserve  officer  in  1958,  Chief 
Stonebraker  served  the  department  »wth  dis- 
tinction as  he  moved  up  through  the  ranks.  He 
impressively  performed  a  variety  of  duties  in- 
cluding urxjercover  officer  for  tfie  cnme 
impact  team,  motorcycle  offwer,  detective 
bureau,  watch  commander,  patrol  sergeant, 
patrol  lieutenant,  administrative  captain  and 
then  Chief-of-Police. 

Under  his  extraordinary  leadership.  Chief 
Stonebraker  successfully  launched  a  number 
of  inrxjvalive  law  enforcement  programs  within 
ttie  Hawttxxne  Police  Department  that  have 
continued  to  serve  as  models  for  other  de- 
partments in  the  State  Such  programs  have 
irKkxJed  the  creation  of  a  computer  software 
program  tfiat  has  greatly  enhanced  the  career 
cnmtnal  apprehension  program,  a  unique 
police  services  center  located  in  Hawthorne 
Plaza  Shopping  Center,  the  implementation  of 
K-9  patrols  as  a  cnme  fightirtg  tool,  and  the 
development  of  a  strong  business  and  com- 
munrty  watch  program  city-wide 

Chtef  Storwbraker  has  further  given  of  him- 
self to  his  community  as  a  veteran  of  the  U  S 
Air  Force,  and  through  his  active  service  in 
the  Kiwanis  Club,  Rotary  Club,  Boy  Scouts, 
Ha»»rthome  Family  YMCA  and  the  Hawthorne 
Elks. 

Chtef  Stonebraker  has  worked  diligently 
through  tf>e  years  to  enhance  tt>e  law  enforce- 
ment profession  through  his  active  invdve- 
nnent  in  the  Calrfomta  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  the  South  Bay,  L.A.  County,  California 
and  International  levels  of  tfie  Police  Chiefs 
Association 

It  IS  with  great  privilege  for  me  to  anryxince. 
on  behalf  of  ttw  residents  of  Hawthorne  and 
the  Hawtfxxne  City  Counal,  the  designation 
arxJ  formal  recognition  of  "Chiet  Stonebraker 
Day,"  on  Fnday,  July  21,  1989,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  from  the  Hawttxxne 
Police  Department  after  30  years  of  dedicated 
service 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1989 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  Bob  McHugh,  of  Pittston 
Township,  PA.  Mr  McHugh  has  been  named 
as  Distnct  14-W  Lions  Club  governor  and  is 
the  first  governor  to  tie  chosen  from  the  Pitts- 
ton  Township  Lions  Club  of  Pittston  Township 
PA 

Mr  McHugh  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Lions  Club  of  Pittston  Township  for  12  years. 
He  served  as  Uon  Tamer  director,  secretary 
for  2  years,  third  vice  president,  second  vice 
president,  and  zone  chairman 

In  addition  to  his  Lions  Club  activities.  Mr 
McHugh  IS  very  active  in  the  community.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Pittston  Township  Ambu- 
lance Association  and  the  Pittston  Township 
Hose  Co.  Mr.  McHugh  also  sen/ed  his  country 
dunng  Wodd  War  II  and  was  honored  by  re- 
ceiving the  distinguished  Purple  Heart  Medal 

The  Pittston  Township  Lions  Club  will  honor 
Bob  McHugh  at  a  testimonial  dinner  on  Satur- 
day, July  22,  1989,  for  having  been  named  as 
the  first  distnct  governor  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Pittston  Township  Lions  Club 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  Bob 
McHugh  on  being  named  as  governor  of  Dis- 
tnct 14-W  Lion's  Club.  Mr  McHugh  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  active  memtier  in  both 
community  affairs  and  Lions  Club  activities.  It 
IS  citizens  like  Bob  McHugh  who  help  our 
communities  remain  strong,  ar>d  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  join  me  in  commending  Mr 
McHugh  on  his  new  position. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  U.S. 
DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1989 
Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations'  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  and  National  Secunty  convened  an 
extremely  timely  and  important  heanng  yester- 
day, on  the  management  of  the  US  defense 
industnal  base 

With  tf>e  House  geanng  up  for  its  debate  on 
the  defense  auttxxization  bill  and  discussions 
continuing  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  the  heanng  could  not 
have  come  at  a  more  appropriate  time  The 
purpose  was  to  not  only  gain  additional  insight 
into  wtiat  needs  to  be  done  to  ensure  a  strong 
and  efficient  defense  industrial  base,  but  also 
to  contribute  to  tf>e  momentum  needed  to  get 
the  |Ob  done 

The  United  States  spends  over  $100  billion 
a  year  buying  equipment  from  defense  suppli- 
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ers.  Yet,  we  are  finding  that  the  Pentagon 
cannot  on  a  timely  basis  determine  if  specific 
parts  and  weapons  purchased  with  that  $100 
billion  will  be  available  when  they  are  needed. 
In  fact,  no  service  has  a  complete  set  of  anal- 
yses on  the  ability  of  the  defense  Industry  to 
supply  Its  needs  for  future  conflict  situatrons. 
What  Information  that  has  been  compiled 
points  toward  a  growing  dependence  on  for- 
eign-sourced  components  and  a  significant 
decline  in  certain  sectors  of  the  U.S.  industnal 
base 

A  1985  National  Research  Council  study 
found  that  the  U.S.  defense  industry  is  now 
heavily,  if  not  totally,  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  computer  chips,  silicon  for  high- 
powered  electronic  switching,  and  precision 
glass  used  in  reconnaissance  satellites  and 
other  military  equipment. 

Luckily,  all  of  the  news  isn't  bad.  EHorts  are 
underway  in  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Commerce  and  in  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  improve  the  access 
and  timeliness  of  information  systems.  Issues 
relating  to  the  American  industnal  base  are  re- 
ceiving renewed  attention  and  visibility. 

An  effort  I  have  found  of  particular  interest 
has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Center  for 
Optics  Manufactunng  in  Rochester,  NY.  Preci- 
sion optics  are  utilized  in  systems  such  as 
Mavenck,  TOW,  and  Hellfire  missiles,  as  well 
as  in  binoculars,  artillery  range-finders,  and 
submanne  penscopes. 

Optics  imports  cunently  account  for  75  per- 
cent of  DOD  needs  and  98  percent  of  com- 
mercial. By  helping  to  introduce  innovative 
manufactunng  techniques  the  center  will  not 
only  aid  the  U.S.  optics  industry,  but  will  also 
help  ensure  a  secure  source  of  optics  for  our 
Nation's  defense. 

The  nature  of  the  threat  to  American  securi- 
ty continues  to  evolve  and  change.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  we  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
the  last  Pershing  1A  ballistic  missile,  marking 
the  first  time  in  history  that  an  entire  class  of 
nuclear  weapons  has  been  eliminated.  Presi- 
dent Bush's  recent  visits  to  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary underscored  some  of  the  dramatic 
changes  taking  place  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  The 
winds  of  democracy  continue  to  blow  through- 
out the  world— ever  stronger— with  increasing 
vigor 

Despite  these  histonc  changes,  we  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  American  security 
continues  to  rest  on  a  strong,  robust,  and  effi- 
cient industnal  base  To  ensure  that  base,  we 
must  have  the  capability  to  identify  areas  of 
vulnerability  Only  then  can  we  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  minimize  or  eliminate  those 
vulnerabilities. 

Yesterday's  heanng  provkled  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  examine  some  of  the  cunent 
shortcomings  in  tt>e  management  of  the  U.S. 
defense  industnal  base.  Mr  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  work  of  the  Legislatkjn  and  National  Secu- 
nty Subcommittee,  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  and  our  other  colleagues  in  an 
effort  to  address  these  critical  problems. 
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THE  PEACE  DIVIDEND 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
July    19,    1989,    into    the    Congressional 
Record. 

The  Peace  Dividend 
In  my  recent  poll  of  Ninth  District  resi- 
dents, those  favoring  cuts  in  national  de- 
fense outnumbered  those  favoring  increases 
by  more  than  ten  to  one.  These  results  are 
Indicative  of  a  growing  sentiment  in  the 
country— that  tensions  between  the  super- 
powers are  easing  and  that  defense  budgets 
should  be  cut  In  response.  Many  Hoosiers 
have  talked  to  me  recently  about  this 
■peace  dividend "  from  improved  relations 
with  the  Soviets,  which  would  free  up 
money  in  the  federal  budget  for  deficit  re- 
duction or  for  other  spending  priorities, 
such  as  education,  housing,  and  health  care. 
While  I  am  as  anxious  as  the  next  person  to 
get  meaningful  defense  spending  reductions, 
I  am  skeptical  about  our  ability  to  achieve 
major  cuts  in  the  defense  budget  In  the  near 
term. 

Advocates  of  the  peace  dividend  point  out 
that  Improved  superpower  relations  offer 
the  U.S.  several  opportunities  for  savings. 
First,  U.S.-Sovlet  arms  control  agreements 
on  long-range  nuclear  arsenals  and  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe,  if  concluded  quick- 
ly, could  reduce  the  cost  of  building  and  op- 
erating expensive  weapons  systems.  Second, 
the  U.S.  could  achieve  further  savings  by  re- 
quiring its  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  pay 
for  a  greater  share  of  their  own  defense  (a 
concept  known  as  •burdensharing").  Third, 
the  Pentagon  oould  assist  these  cost-cutting 
efforts,  by  streamlining  ite  expensive  and 
wasteful  system  of  procuring  new  weapons 
systems  and  by  aUocating  its  resources  more 
efficiently— for  example,  by  moving  more  of 
Its  active  forces  to  the  reserves,  or  eliminat- 
ing very  expensive  weapons  systems  like  the 
B-2  bomber. 

However,  there  are  several  reasons  to 
doubt  whether  radical  reductions  in  D.S.  de- 
fense budgets  will  occur,  particularly  in  the 
near  term.  First  of  all,  there  are  practical 
limits  to  savings  from  arms  control  agree- 
ments or  burdensharing  with  our  allies. 
Arms  control  requires  costly  efforts  to  dis- 
mantle weapons  systems,  transfer  forces 
back  to  the  VS.,  and  meet  verification  re- 
quirements, which  in  the  short  term  far  out- 
weigh the  savings  from  arms  reductions. 
Arms  control  agreements  are  likely  to  be 
long  in  coming  and  short  on  savings,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Likewise,  Increasing 
allied  burdensharing  is  surely  reasonable, 
but  none  of  our  allies  is  Jumping  forward  to 
assume  world  leadership  or  to  increase  de- 
fense spending  substantially  at  a  time  of  im- 
proving relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  reductions  in  overseas  deploy- 
ments, major  cute  in  forces,  and  large  de- 
fense budget  savings  are  unlikely  so  long  as 
U.S.  commltmente  and  national  security 
strategy  remain  unchanged.  Defense  ex- 
perts point  out  that  it  is  meaningless  to  talk 
about  significant  savings  In  the  defense 
budget  as  long  as  the  U.S.  Is  committed  to 
defending  Ite  allies  and  security  intereste 
around  the  world.  WhUe  I  believe  that  con- 
tinued U.S.  military  strength  is  desirable.  I 
do  not  argue  that  everything  should  remain 
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the  same.  UJ3.  global  commltmente  are  ex- 
penalve— the  defense  of  our  NATO  allies 
alone  la  estimated  to  exceed  $150  billion  per 
year  in  direct  and  indirect  costs— and  they 
continue  to  strain  our  military  resources. 
Yet  real  savings  in  the  defense  budget  prob- 
ably will  not  come  unless  the  U.S.  is  willing 
to  scale  back  ite  global  responsibilities  and 
relinquish  some  of  ite  power  and  influence 
around  the  world. 

Third,  the  structure  of  the  defense  budget 
makes  me  skeptical  about  Immediate  de- 
fense savir.gs.  Several  factors  complicate  de- 
fense spending  and  make  it  especially  diffi- 
cult to  control.  One  Is  the  'bow  wave"  and 
the  "stem  wave".  The  spending  bow  wave  is 
the  accumulation  of  required  spending  for 
wev>ons  and  equipment  ordered  In  previous 
years  but  not  yet  delivered.  The  spending 
stem  wave  is  the  rising  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  weapons  and  equipment  on 
hand.  Together  these  waves  complicate  the 
task  of  reducing  near-term  defense  spending 
because  they  create  a  situation  In  which  a 
large  percentage  of  the  defense  spending  re- 
quired in  a  given  year  Is  generated  by  prior 
year  decisions. 

Another  factor  is  the  difficulty  of  achiev- 
ing savings  from  procurement  reform.  Since 
the  early  1980s,  Pentagon  reformers  have 
talked  about  saving  $10-50  billion  by  elimi- 
nating waste,  inefficiency,  and  fraud  In  the 
way  we  purchase  new  weapons  systems.  Yet 
most  attempte  at  reform  to  date  have  not 
yielded  major  savings.  Most  defense  experts 
agree  that  real  procurement  reform  will  re- 
quire major  changes  in  the  way  the  Penta- 
gon purchases  weapons— changes  which 
would  take  time  and,  aljove  all,  political  will. 
Although  reductions  may  be  obtained 
through  procurement  reform,  my  view  is 
that  significant  savings  are  not  likely  in  the 
near  term. 

Several  other  factors  related  to  the  de- 
fense budget  further  complicate  the  prob- 
lem. For  example,  achieving  immediate  de- 
fense savings  would  entail  major  cute  In  pro- 
grams which  have  rapid  spend-out  rates- 
such  as  personnel  and  operations  and  main- 
tenance accounte— but  which  are  essential 
to  force  readiness.  The  Congress  Is  also  con- 
cerned about  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
U.S.  defense  Industrial  base  and  technologi- 
cal base.  Policymakers  have  to  consider  not 
just  the  value  of  a  particular  weapon  In  the 
field  but  also  the  effect  that  funding  or  not 
funding  it  may  have  on  preserving  certain 
critical  defense-related  industries.  Moreover, 
some  defense  spending  may  be  closely  tied 
to  the  abUlty  of  the  United  SUtes  to  fulflU 
Ite  agreemente  with  other  countries.  For  ex- 
ample, several  U.S.  weapons  systems  are 
produced  Jointly  with  allied  countries. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  savings  are  im- 
possible in  the  coming  years,  only  that  they 
are  not  automatic  and  may  have  to  come  at 
a  price  In  terms  of  U.S.  defense  capabQltles 
and  influence  in  the  world.  Because  of  these 
factora,  it  is  more  likely  that  we  wiU  see  flat 
defense  budgete  in  the  coming  years.  I  think 
that  the  improving  relations  with  the  Sovi- 
ete  offer  the  Congress  and  the  President  an 
opportunity  to  work  together  to  set  defense 
priorities  which  would  reflect  more  accu- 
rately both  national  needs  and  budget  reali- 
ties. The  challenge  is  to  apply  our  defense 
resources  in  accordance  with  a  coherent 
strategy  and  the  changing  international  en- 
vironment. 
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LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  POLICY  ACT 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRE8ENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York  arxl  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  the  Low-Level  Ra- 
doactive  Waste  PolKy  Act  to  prescribe  that 
States  may  not  k>cate  regional  disposal  facili- 
ties within  60  miles  of  an  international  border. 

Congressional  Invotvement  on  the  subiect 
of  low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal  ended 
with  legislatkm  adopted  in  1982  which  direct- 
ed the  States  to  provkle  for  the  disposal  of 
low-level  radk>active  waste  gerwrated  within 
tf>eir  borders.  High-level  nuclear  waste  was 
made  the  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  and  low-level  waste  was  at 
that  time  left  to  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  States. 

Our  concern  relates  to  the  k>cat)on  of  tow- 
level  radioactive  waste  disposal  sites  within  60 
miles  of  an  intematkxial  border.  While  political 
boundaries  may  t)e  set  by  law,  environmental 
tKXjndaries  are  under  the  total  jurisdKtton  of 
nature.  Placing  a  tow-level  waste  disposal  site 
over  an  acquifer  that  extends  across  an  inter- 
nattonal  boundary  raises  environmental  con- 
cerns for  both  nations.  As  dean  water  be- 
comes an  increasingly  scarce  resource  we 
must  ensure  that  all  environmental  concerns 
are  thoroughly  addressed.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  environment  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  from  possible  contamiratton  by 
low-level  nuclear  wastes.  We  cannot  Ignore 
our  obligatton  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
great  natkins  on  our  rx)rttiem  and  southern 
borders  to  protect  their  environment 

Mr.  Martin  and  myself  are  not  opposed  to 
the  safe  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  and  I  want 
to  stress  that  the  Radtoactive  Waste  Policy 
Act  is  a  good  beginning.  We  do  feel,  however, 
that  future  problems  coukl  be  safely  avoided  if 
we  made  border  areas  off-limits  to  tow-level 
nuclear  disposal  facilities. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION AMENDING  THE  LOW- 
LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 
POLICY  ACT 


HON.  DAVID  O'B.  MARTIN 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  I  are 
today  lntroducir>g  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  environmental  rights  of  our  Canadian 
and  Mextoan  neighbors  during  the  ongoing 
low-level  radioactive  waste  site  seiectkxi  proc- 
ess being  undertaken  by  the  States  at  the  di- 
rectton  of  the  Congress.  Specifically,  we  are 
opposed  to  tfie  siting  of  any  such  nuclear 
waste  facility  v«thin  60  miles  of  an  intematton- 
al  border. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  YorK  site  selection 
is  underway  and  some  of  the  proposed  sites 
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are  located  near  the  International  t>oundary  A 
report  recently  released  tjy  the  State  Low 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Siting  Commission 
indicates  that  the  nuclear  waste  to  be  deposit- 
ed at  one  of  these  sites  will  t>e  more  than  1 0 
times  as  radioactive  as  previous  figures  indi- 
cated. Certainly  we  do  not  need  to  subject  ^i^: 
northern  neighbors,  let  alone  our  own  resi- 
dents, to  tt>e  possibility  of  devastating  damage 
from  leaks  from  the  faaiity.  We  have  already 
exported  the  disastrous  effects  caused  by 
acid  rain.  Let  us  not  add  insult  to  injury. 

Nor  should  we  be  insensitive  to  our  Mexi- 
can neighbors  to  the  south.  They,  too,  de- 
serve the  same  consideration  when  Southern 
States  are  making  their  site  selections  In  the 
event  of  a  facility  failure  they  should  not  have 
to  suffer  tfie  environmental  consequences 
which  would  result  from  a  leaking  facility  de- 
signed to  dispose  of  nuclear  waste  generated 
in  the  United  State. 

While  I  corKede  that  some  level  of  low-level 
radioactive  wast  facilities  are  necessary,  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  sites  should  be  situated 
along  our  international  borders. 


SALUTE  TO  RANDALL  M.  GEE 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  with 
great  pleasure  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  |Oin 
me  in  a  salute  to  Randall  M  Gee  of  San  Jose. 
CA. 

Randall  M.  Gee  is  an  undergraduate  student 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and 
has  worked  with  the  NASA  Ames  Research 
Center  at  Moftett  Field,  CA.  His  goal  is  to  con- 
tinue that  work  at  NASA  Ames,  p>erhaps  as  a 
mathematician  or  computer  scientist,  upon  his 
graduation  from  college. 

Qting  his  dedication  to  pursue  a  career  m 
Government,  the  Public  Employees  Roundta- 
ble  has  selected  Randall  from  more  than  450 
applicants  nationwide  to  receive  one  of  eight 
1989  Public  Service  Scholarships.  The  Public 
Employees  Roundtabie  is  a  non-profit,  educa- 
tion-onented  coalition  of  professional  and  em- 
ployee organizations  dedicated  to  public  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Randall's  essay  for  the 
Roundtabie,  entitled  "How  My  Chosen  Gov- 
ernment Career  Affects  the  Quality  of  Life  m 
Amenca,"  is  of  such  high  caliber  that  I  have 
asked  that  it  be  included  in  the  Record  i 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  congres- 
sional colleagues  for  its  wisdom  on  the  re- 
wards of  pursuing  a  career  in  pubiic  service 

How  My  Chosen  Government  Career 

AfTECTS  THE  Quality  of  American  Life 
The   Government    is   able    to   enrich    the 
quality    of    American    life    in    many    ways 
Some    obvious    ways   are    having   socialized 
medical  benefits  for  everyone  and  elimmat 
ing  social  problems  related  to  drug,  crime, 
and  poverty.  But  there  are  many  less  obvi- 
ous ways.  I  would  like  to  enrich  li/e  through 
research  In  mathematical  theories  and  com 
puter  science. 

At  first  glance,  working  at  a  computer  ter- 
minal seems  trivial  compared  to  eliminating 
poverty,  but  what  I  have  in  mind  could  he 
even  more  significant.  Computers  havf  al 
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ready  greatly  affected  American  life.  They 
do  everything  from  making  the  business  ex- 
ecutives' job  a  little  easier  to  categorizing 
everyone  for  tax  purposes.  As  computers 
grow  more  powerful,  and  computer  science 
becomes  more  advanced,  it  twcomes  clear 
that  in  the  right  hands,  computers  can 
t)ecome  a  powerful  tool  to  enhance  the  qual 
ity  of  American  life.  I  believe  that  if  any  or- 
gsmization  can   be  numbered  among   those 

right  hands',  it   is  the  National  Aeronau 
tics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA). 

NASA  is  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  technology  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  mankind  and  economic  prosperity. 
It:s  space  program  is  a  source  of  national 
pride  and  prestige.  With  the  aid  of  comput 
ers  and  scientists,  NASA  has,  among  other 
things,  set  a  man  on  the  moon,  developed 
the  space  shuttle,  and  hopefully  will  launch 
a  permanent  manned  space  station.  In  the 
process,  NASA  not  only  took  the  first  step 
to  conquering  a  new  frontier,  but  developed 
technologies  used  by  millions  of  people 
daily.  The  pacemaker  for  heart  patients, 
fire  retardant  clothing  for  firefighters,  and 
communication  and  research  satellites  are 
just  some  of  the  items  that  NASA  has  help 
developed. 

Even  while  NASA  shoots  for  the  stars, 
NASA  also  tries  to  help  the  endangered 
earth.  The  most  convincing  evidence  to  date 
of  the  thinning  of  the  ozone  layer  comes 
from  a  NASA  project,  and  in  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
NASA  helpyed  build  the  world's  largest  hori- 
zontal-axis wind  turbine.  It  now  supplies 
1,200  homes  with  pollution-free  energy,  and 
IS,  naturally,  computer  controlled.  Given 
the  current  condition  of  the  earth,  protect 
ing  the  environment  in  this  way  could  be  of 
paramount  importance. 

In  short,  NASA  is  an  organization  working 
toward  many  goals.  There  is  E>oUution  to  be 
reduced,  ozone  to  be  saved,  stars  to  study, 
and  planets  to  settle.  NASA  is  at  the  fore- 
front in  accomplishing  these  tasks  and 
goals.  Some  of  these  are  importajit,  some 
are  vital,  and  some  are  even  noble,  but  all 
would  greatly  enrich  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life  as  well  as  life  in  the  universe.  I 
would  be  proud  to  pursue  a  career  with 
NASA  as  a  mathematician  or  a  computer 
scienist  and  to  be  a  member  of  the  team 
that  will  achieve  life  enrichment  objectives. 

Although  I  am  ambitious,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  think  that  I  will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  quality  of  American 
life  in  the  next  few  decades,  but  I  am  willing 
to  try  to  t)e  a  contributor  in  the  pursuit 
process.  In  fact.  I  will  get  an  opportunity 
this  summer  to  participate  in  a  small  way 
.since  I  will  be  working  at  NASA  Ames  Re- 
search Center  under  their  summer  intern 
program 


INCREASE  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT 
NOW 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1989 

Mr  HAWKINS  Mr  Speaker,  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  America  today  is  how  to 
transfer  the  broad  rhetorical  support  that 
exists  lor  education  among  all  segments  of 
our  society  into  quality  educational  results 

I  have  been  in  public  service  for  over  50 
years,  and  I  cannot  remember  another  case 
where  policy  makers,  business  leaders,  edu- 
cators, parents,  and  others  from  virtually  every 
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walk  of  life,  have  held  such  similar  views  on 
the  need  for  increased  investment  in  our  edu- 
cational system.  Governors,  chief  executive 
officers  of  Fortune  500  companies,  research- 
ers, and  even  former  Presidents  have  issued 
reports  calling  for  full  Federal  support  for  ef- 
fective educational  programs  like  Head  Start, 
Chapter  One  compensatory  education,  and 
other  such  programs. 

Today,  we  can  add  327  noted  Amencan 
economists  whose  representatives  told  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  "If 
Amenca  is  to  succeed  in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive world,  we  must  expand  efforts  to 
equip  our  children  with  better  education  and 
our  workers  with  more  advance  skills." 

These  well-respected  academicians  call  for 
at  least  $30  billion  in  net  new  public  Invest- 
ment for  education,  training,  and  infrastruc- 
ture They  argue  that:  ""In  economic  terms, 
budget  deficit  reduction  and  an  expansion  in 
public  civilian  investment  are  compatible. 
Indeed,  over  the  long  run  we  cannot  eliminate 
the  twin  deficits  and  maintain  our  living  stand- 
ards unless  we  expand  our  public  invest- 
ments." 

These  economists,  and  many  policymakers 
who  share  their  view,  have  been  advocating 
the  repnontizing  of  our  national  commitments 
for  quite  some  time.  As  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  we  need  only  look  to  our  own 
backyards  in  districts  around  the  country  to 
see  the  result  of  inadequate  attention  to  edu- 
cation and  infrastructure.  A  descnpitive  case 
in  point,  was  detailed  on  ABC's  Good  Morning 
America,  which  reported  the  recent  action 
taken  by  a  small  Massachusetts  school  com- 
mittee, which  voted  to  lay  off  a  pnncipal  of  the 
only  school  in  town  in  order  to  save  the  jobs 
of  two  of  that  school's  teachers. 

Faced  with  severe  budget  problems,  the 
pnncipal,  Mr  Norman  Najimy,  did  everything 
he  could  to  come  up  with  the  $150,000 
needed  to  balance  his  school's  budget.  A 
transcnpt  from  the  television  broadcast,  in- 
cluded below,  details  all  of  the  steps  he  took 
to  try  to  work  things  out.  His  own  stepping 
down,  on  his  recommendation,  was  the  final 
result. 

Asked  who  or  what  is  to  blame  for  this  sad 
economic  situation  that  the  schools  find  them- 
selves in,  Mr  Najimy  answered:  "No  one 
person  It's  not  Richmond's  problem,  it's  not 
Massachusetts'  problem,  it's  a  national  prob- 
lem. It  belongs  to  everybody.  It  is  an  absurdity 
to  a  nation  being  able  to  find  over  $100  billion 
to  bail  out  savings  and  loan  associations 
which  fell  into  red  ink  because  of  ineptitude  of 
its  own  leadership,  an  absurdity  to  be  able  to 
find  $13  billion  to  repair  helicopters  that  crash 
on  takeoff,  those  kind  of  absurdities.  We  can 
find  billions  to  create  weapons  that  we  hope 
never  to  use,  and  so— thank  God  we  don't 
use  them— they'll  rot  in  the  sun.  And  we're 
leaving  our  children  a  financial  debt  of  trillions 
of  dollars  We're  leaving  them  an  uncalculated 
debt  of  cleaning  up  the  environment,  but  we 
can't  provide  the  education,  the  nutrition  and 
the  health  care  that  they're  going  to  need  to 
handle  those  debts  " 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  well  the  warn- 
ings of  these  economists  and  this  courageous 
pnncipal.  and  act  now  to  invest  for  our  future. 
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The  letter  from  327  economists,  and  transcript 
from  Mr.  Najimy's  intenriew  follow: 

In  addition  to  our  trade  and  fiscal  deficits, 
America  faces  a  "third  deficit"— the  defi- 
ciency of  public  investment  In  our  people 
and  our  economic  infrastructure.  This  defi- 
cit will  have  a  crippling  effect  on  America's 
future  competitiveness. 

Just  as  business  must  continually  reinvest 
in  order  to  propier,  so  must  a  nation.  Higher 
productivity-the  key  to  higher  living  stand- 
ards—is a  function  of  public,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate, investment.  If  America  is  to  succeed  in 
an  increasingly  competitive  world,  we  must 
expand  efforts  to  equip  our  chUdren  with 
better  education  and  our  workers  with  more 
advanced  skills.  We  must  assure  that  disad- 
vantaged children  arrive  at  school  age 
healthy  and  alert.  We  must  prevent  drug 
abuse  and  dropping  out  among  teen-agers. 
We  must  fix  our  bridges  and  expand  our  air- 
ports. We  must  accelerate  the  diffusion  of 
technology  to  smaU  and  medium  sized  busi- 
ness. 


-^"t  these  needs  have  been  neglected 
throughout  the  past  decade.  In  real  dollar 
terms,  federal  spending  In  the  1980*s  on  sci- 
ence and  civilian  technology  has  been  sig- 
nificantly below  the  levels  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  Compared  to  the  late  1970s,  the  fed- 
eral government  is  now  spending  less  per 
person  on  education  and  less  per  worker  on 
training.  We  are  devoting  less  of  our  nation- 
al spending  to  federal  investments  in  high- 
ways, mass  transit,  airports  and  other  trans- 
portation infrastructure. 

State  and  local  governments  have  not 
been  able  to  pick  up  the  slack.  In  the  1980s, 
state  and  local  spending  on  both  education 
and  transportation  as  a  percent  of  GNP  has 
been  below  the  level  of  the  1970s, 

We  fully  understand  the  problem  that  the 
current  U,S.  fiscal  deficit  poses  for  efforts 
to  expand  public  investment  in  these  areas. 
Many  of  the  undersigned  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  arguing  that  the  fiscal 
deficit  must  be  reduced.  But,  in  economic 
terms,  budget  deficit  reduction  and  an  ex- 
pansion in  public  civilian  investment  are 
compatible.  Indeed,  over  the  long  run  we 
cannot  eliminate  the  twin  deficits  and  main- 
tain our  living  standard  unless  we  expand 
our  public  Investments. 

Clearly,  this  will  require  adjustments  in 
other  parts  of  the  Federal  budget.  Substan- 
tial savings  are  obviously  possible  in  the 
military  and  agriculture  sectors.  And  there 
is  no  escaping  the  need  for  more  revenue. 

Raising  taxes  is  never  popular.  Neither  is 
reducing  spending  on  programs  which  bene- 
fit powerful  economic  or  ideological  inter- 
ests But  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
people  know  that  there  is  no  free  lunch. 
Polls  have  shown  that  majorities  support  a 
change  in  priorities  and  that  people  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  public  services  that  are  vital 

to  the  nation's  future.  ,u„.« 

■Thus,  while  there  is  no  easy  answer,  there 
is  an  answer:  it  is  to  devote  a  portion  of  new 
revenues  raised,  and/or  savings  maAe  from 
reducing  areas  of  excess  spending,  to  critical 
public  investments.  We  can  afford  it.  For 
example,  $30  billion  in  net  new  public  in- 
vestment would  come  to  approximately  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  our  GNP  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  Such  an  investment,  if  properly 
administered,  would  be  a  bargain  for  today's 
working  population.  The  present  generation 
of  workers  wiU  have  to  depend  on  a  much 
smaller  workin*  populaUon  to  support  their 
retirement.  Without  adequate  training  and 
an  efficient  economic  infrastructure,  tomor- 
row s  workers  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
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tomorrow's  retirees  in  a  comfortable  and 
dignified  standard  of  living. 

The  future  wil  not  wait.  Each  year  of 
delay  means  another  million  dropouts  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  American 
workers  whose  skills  are  inferior  to  those 
against  whom  they  have  to  compete.  It 
means  more  deterioration  in  our  roads, 
bridges  and  airports.  It  means  falling 
behind  another  step  in  the  race  for  the 
technologies  that  will  support  tomorrow's 
higher  incomes.  It  means  compounding  the 
already  massive  debt  we  are  leaving  to  the 
next  genera.,ion  of  workers  by  denying  them 
the  tools  they  will  need  to  pay  off  that  debt. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  deal  only  with  today's  crises,  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  to  solve  them.  For  the  sake 
of  our  nation's  future,  we  urge  you  to  raise 
the  monies  needed  to  regain  America's  com- 
petitive edge— before  it  is  too  late. 

Signers— 

Jett  Faux.  Economic  Policy  Institution. 

Henry  Aaron,  Brookings  Institution, 

F,  Gerard  Adams,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Walter  Adams.  Michigan  State  University. 

William  J.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan. 

Randy  Albelda.  Univ.  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston, 

Lori  Alden,  Calif.  State  Univ.,  Sacramen- 
to. 

Robert  J.  Alexander,  Rutgers  University, 

Robert  J.  Allison,  Calif.  State  Univ., 
Fresno, 

Gar  Alperovitz.  Natl.  Center  Econ.  Alter- 
natives. 

Ame  Anderson,  United  Food  Commercial 

Workers, 

Marcellus  Andrews,  Wellesley  College. 

William  D.  Andrews.  Harvard  Law  School. 

Eileen  Appelbaum.  Temple  University. 

Antony  Areadi,  Brooklyn  College. 

Yuri  Arenberg.  Brooklyn  College, 

Gregory  Arluck,  Brooklyn  College. 

Kenneth  J.  Arrow',  Stanford  University. 

Martin  N.  Baily.  University  of  Maryland. 

William  C.  Barbee.  Jr.,  Howard  Universi- 
ty. 

Solomon  Berkin,  Univ.  of  Massachusetts, 

Amherst. 
Harold  C.  Bamett,  University  of  Rhode 

Island. 
Nancy    S.    Barrett.    Fairleigh    Dickinson 

University. 

Raymond  Batina,  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Francis  M.  Bator,  Harvard  University. 

Carolyn  Shaw  Bell,  Wellesley  College. 

Robert  Bell,  Brooklyn  College. 

Dale  Belman.  Univ.  of  Wisconsin.  Milwau- 
kee. 

Gerald  Berk.  Notre  Dame  University. 

Ernst  R.  Bemdt,  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Robert  E.  Bemey,  Washington  SUte  Uni- 
versity. 

Carole      Biewener,      Simmons      College, 

Boston. 

John  H.  Bishop,  Cornell  University. 

Richard  C.  Bishop,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison, 

David  E.  Black,  University  of  Delaware. 

Ron  BlackweU.  Amal.  Clothing/Textile 
Workers. 

Rotiert  A.  Blecker,  American  University. 

Alan  S.  Blinder.  Princeton  University. 

Barry  Bluestone,  Univ.  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston. 

Barry  P.  Bosworth,  Brookings  Institution. 

James  Bowling,  Jackson  State  University. 

Vernon  M.  Briggs,  Jr.,  ComeU  University. 

Richard  U  Brinkman,  Portland  SUte  Uni- 
versity. 
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George  P.  Brockway.  The  New  Leader. 
Daniel  W.  Bromley,  Unlv,  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison. 
Clair  Brown.  Univ.  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Reuben  C.  Buse,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son. 
Paul  D.  Bush.  Calif.  State  Univ.,  Fresno. 
Kevin  Calandri.  Calif.  SUte  Univ.,  Sacra- 
mento, 

Gerald  R.  Campbell,  Univ,  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

James  T.  Campen.  Univ.  of  Massachusetts. 
Boston. 
Ray  Canterbery,  Florida  SUte  University. 
William  M.  Capron.  Boston  University. 
Martin  Camoy.  Stanford  University. 
Sidney  L.  Carroll,  University  of  Tennes- 
see, 
Robert  Cherry.  Brooklyn  CoUege. 
Lawrence  Chimerine.  WEFA  Group. 
Pat  Choste,  TRW  Inc, 
Carolyn  Clark,  Washington  SUte  Univer- 
sity. 

Gordon  Clark,  Carnegie  Mellon  Universi- 
ty. 
Kim  B.  Clark.  Harvard  Business  School. 
Malcolm  Cohen.  University  of  Michigan. 
John  A.  Cole.  Financial  Research  Assoc.. 
Inc. 

William  S.  Comanor.  Univ.  of  California. 
St.  Barbara. 

Robert  M.  Costrell,  Univ.  of  Massachu- 
setts. Amherst. 
Paul  N.  Courant,  University  of  Michigan. 
Thomas  L.  Cox.  Univ.  of  Wisconsin.  Madi- 
son. 
Charles  Craypo,  Notre  Dame  University. 
Robert  L.  Curry  Jr.,  Calif.  SUte  Univ,  Sac- 
ramento, 

Brian  J.  Cushing,  West  Virginia  Universi- 
ty. 
Sheldon  Danziger.  University  of  Michigan. 
Paul  Davidson.  University  of  Tennessee. 
Gregory  DeFreitas.  Hofstra  University. 
Peter  Diamond,  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

John  Donnelly,  Washington  SUte  Univer- 
sity. 
Gopal  C.  Dorsi,  William  Paterson  College. 
Robert   Drago,   Univ.   of  Wisconsin,  Mil- 
w&vikcc 
William  M.  Dugger,  DePaul  University. 
Lloyd    J.    Dumas,    University    of    Texas, 
Dallas. 

Frank    Durgin,    University    of    Southern 
Maine. 
AmiUva  Dutt,  Notre  Dame  University. 
Ana  N.  Espen,  William  Paterson  College. 
Richard  Edwards,  Univ.  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst. 
Ronald  G.  Ehrenberg,  Cornell  University. 
Roljert  Eisner,  Northwestern  University. 
Gerald  Epstein,   Univ.   of  Massachusetts. 
Amherst. 

Larry  S.  Eubanks.  Univ.  of  Colorado,  Co. 
Springs. 
Mohsen  Pardmanesh,  Temple  University. 
Massond  Fazeli,  Hofstra  University. 
Steven    Fazzari,    Washington    Univ,    St. 
Louis. 
David  Felix,  Washington  Univ.,  St.  Louis. 
Lou    Ferleger,    Univ.    of    Massachusetts, 
Boston. 

Tekie  Fessehatzion,  Jackson  SUte  Univer- 
sity. 
John  Fitzgerald,  Bowdoin  College. 
Maria  S.  Floro,  Amercian  University. 
Patricia  M.  Flynn,  Bently  College. 
Nancy    Folbre,    Univ.    of    Massachusetts, 
Amherst. 
Augustin  K.  Fosu,  Oakland  University. 
Sheldon  Friedman,  United  Auto  Workers. 
Daniel  R.  Fusfeld,  University  of  Michigan. 
James  K,  Galbraith,  University  of  Texas, 
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John  Kenneth  Galbr&ith.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Glenn  C.  Gambles.  CaJif.  State  Univ..  Sa 
cremento. 
Gasper  A.  Garofalo.  University  of  Akron. 
Ralph  B.  Gentile.  University  of  Lowell. 
Teresa  Ghilarduccl.  Notre  Dame  Universi- 
ty. 

Arablnda  Ghosh.  William  Paterson  Col- 
lege. 
Helen  Ginsburg,  Brooklyn  College. 
Herbert   Gintis.   Univ.   of  Massachusetts. 
Amherst. 
Eli  Glnzberg.  Columbia  University. 
Norman  J.  Gllciunan.  University  of  Texas. 
John  H.  Goddeeris.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 
Paul  Goldberg,  Brooklyn  College. 
Jonathan  Goldstein.  Bowdoln  College. 
Nance  Goldstein.  University  of  Southern 
Maine. 
David  P.  Good.  Temple  University. 
Roger  H.  Gordon.  University  of  Michigan. 
Wendell  C.  Gordon.  University  of  Texas. 
Emeritus. 
Peter  Gottschalk.  Boston  College. 
Edward  Gramlich.  University  of  Michigan. 
Warren  S.  Gramm.  Washington  State  Uni 
versity. 

H.  Peter  Gray,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In 
stitute. 

Edward  Greenberg,  Washington  Univ.  St. 
Louis. 

Daphne   Greenwood,   Univ.   of   Colorado. 
Co.  Springs. 

Ohannes  Hogopian.  William  Paterson  Col- 
lege. 
John  B.  Hall.  Portland  State  University. 
William  Hallagan.  Washington  Stale  Uni 
versity. 

William     Hamovitch.     William     Paterson 
College. 

Robert  D.  Hamrin.  Robert  R.  Nathan  As 
sociates. 

Robert  G.  Hankins.  Rensselaer  Polytech 
nlc  Institute. 
Berch  Haroisn.  William  Paterson  College 
Bennett     Harrison.     Mass.     Institute     of 
Technology. 

F.  Gregory  Hayden.  University  of  Nebras 
ka.  Lincoln. 

Robert    L.    Heilbroner.    New    School    for 
Social  Research. 

Carol   E.    Heim.   Univ.   of   Massachusetts. 
Amherst. 

Peter  G.  Helml)€rger.  Univ.  of  Wisonsin. 
Madison. 
Susan  Helper,  Boston  University. 
John  P.  Henry,  Calif.  State  Univ    Sacra 
mento. 

Michael  G    Hillard.  University  of  South 
em  Maine. 
Saul  D.  Hoffman.  University  of  Delaware 
Daniel    M.    Holland.    Mass.    Institute    of 
Technology. 
W.  L.  Holmes.  Temple  University. 
John  F.  Hurley.  Jackson  State  University 
Harry  D.  Hutchinson.  University  of  Dela- 
ware. 
Fred  Inaba.  Washington  State  University. 
Mahabub     Islan.     University     of     Rhode 
Island. 
Marc  Jarsulic.  Notre  Dame  University 
Hans  E.  Jensen,  University  of  Tennessee. 
Marvin  B.   Johnson.   Univ.   of  Wisconsin. 
Madison. 
Michael  Jones.  Bowdoln  College. 
Alfred  E.  Kahn.  Cornell  University 
Shulamit  Kahn.  Boston  University. 
Sheila  B.  Kamerman.  Columbia  Universi- 
ty. 

Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter.  Hai-vard  Busines.s 
School. 

E>verett  M.  Kassalow.  Univ.  of  District  of 
Columbia. 
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William  C.  Kerby.  Calif.  State  Univ..  Sac- 
ramento 
SeJln  Kim,  Washington  State  University. 
Lawrence  R.  Klein*.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Thomas    H.    Kochan.    Mass.    Institute   of 
Technology. 
George  Kohl,  Comm.  Workers  of  America. 
Harry  D.  Krause.  University  of  Illinois. 
Jeffery     A.     Krautkraemer.     Washington 
State  University. 

Paul    R.    Krugman.    Mass.    Institute    of 
Technology. 
Walter  C.  Labys.  West  Virginia  University. 
Helen  F.  Ladd,  Duke  University. 
Suprlya  Lahiri,  University  of  Lowell. 
David  Laibman,  Brooklyn  College. 
Kevin  Lang,  Boston  University. 
Glenn-Marie  Lange.  New  York  University. 
Leonard    Lardaro.    University    of    Rhode 
Island. 

Robert    Z.    Lawrence.    Brookings    Institu- 
tion. 
Gregor  Lazarcik,  Brooklyn  College. 
Frederic  S.  Lee.  Roosevelt  University. 
Joe  W.  Lee.  Howard  University. 
Nancey  Leigh-Preston,  Univ.  of  California. 
Berkeley. 
Wassily  Leontif*.  New  York  University. 
Cho   Kim   Leung.   William   Paterson   Col- 
lege. 

Charles     Leven.     Washington     Univ.     St. 
Louis. 

Sar  A.  Levitan,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 
Kenneth  A.  Lewis.  University  of  Delaware. 
Clifton   W.   Liddiecoat,   William   Paterson 
College. 
Knan  Pin  Lin.  Portland  State  University. 
Charles  R.  Link,  University  of  Delaware. 
Debra  A.  Undsey.  Harvard  University. 
Richard  Locke.   Mass.   Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

George      C       Lodge.      Howard      Business 
School. 
Edward  Lorenz.  Notre  Dame  University. 
Hugh  O    Lovell,  Portland  State  Universi- 
ty. 

Gary   Loveman.  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

MiUon  D    Lower.  Economic  Policy  Insti- 
tute. 

Thomas  C    Lowinger.   Washington   State 
University 

Peter  B.   Lund.  Calif    State  Univ.  Sacra- 
mento 

Daniel  Luna,  Industrial  Technology  Insti- 
tute 

Lisa  M.  Lynch,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technol 
ogy. 
Devinder  Malbotra.  University  of  Akron 
Timothy  J.  Maloney,  Bowdoin  College 
Jay  R.  Mandle.  Temple  University 
Steven  Marglin.  Harvard  University. 
Bruce    W     Marion,    Univ     of    Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
Ann  Markusen.  Northwestern  University. 
Ray  Marshall.  University  of  Texas. 
Patrick    F     Mason.    Ca    Fnd.    on    Eviron- 
ment/ Economy. 

Ann   Man   May.   University   of   Nebraska. 
Lincoln. 
Anne  Mayhew,  University  of  Tennessee. 
Michael  D.  McCarthy.  Temple  University. 
Richard    Mclntyre.    University   of   Rhode 
Island. 

Thomas  A.  McLean.  Portland  State  Uni 
versity 

Joseph  E   Medley.  University  of  Southern 
Maine 
Martin  Melkonlan.  Hofstra  University. 
Seymour  Melman,  Columbia  University 
Douglas  S    Meyer.  Intl.  Union  of  Electn 
cal  Wkrs. 
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Lawrence  H.  Meyer.  Washington  Univ.  St. 
Louis. 
S.  M.  Miller.  Boston  University. 
David  Minars.  Brooklyn  College. 
Robert    A.    Minick.    Calif.    State    Univ.. 
Fresno. 

Hyman  P.  Minsky,  Washington  Univ.  St. 
Louis. 
Larry  Mishel.  Economic  Policy  Institute. 
Pamela  Mobilia.  Brooklyn  College. 
Franco    Modigliani*.    Mass.    Institute    of 
Technology. 

Martin  Morgenstem.  Univ.  of  California. 
Berkeley. 

Willard  F.  Mueller.  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison. 

Gardy  L.  MuUennix.  Calif.  State  Univ., 
Fresno. 

Richard  A.  Musgiave,  Harvard  University, 
Emeritus  and  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz. 

Samuel   L.   Myers.   Nat.   Assn.   Eq.   Oppo. 
Higher  Edu. 
Walter  C.  Neale,  University  of  Tennessee. 
Donald   A.   Nichols.   Univ.   of   Wisconsin. 
Madison. 
William  D.  Nordhaus.  Yale  University. 
John  R.  Norsworthy.  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 
Bruce  Norton.  Wellesley  College. 
Leslie    Nulty,    United    Food    Commercial 
Workers. 

Mudziviri      Nziramasanga.      Washington 
State  University. 
Bernard  Okun,  Brooklyn  College. 
Oliver  Oldman.  Harvard  Law  School. 
Paul  Osterman,  Mass.  Institute  Technolo- 
gy. 

Rudolph   Oswald,  Am.   Fed.   Labor-Cong. 
Ind.  Orgs. 
Arnold  Packer,  Interactive  Training,  Inc. 
John  Palmer,  Syracuse  University. 
Richard  Parker,  Washington.  D.C. 
John  E.  Parsons.  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Joseph  A.  Pechman.  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. 

Herbert  Perry.  Calif.  State  Univ..  Sacra 
mento. 

Wallace  C.  Peterson.  University  of  Nebras- 
ka. Lincoln. 

Jerry  L.  Petr,  University  Nebraska.  Lin- 
coln. 

James  Petrovich.  Jackson  State  Universi 
ty. 

Robert  S.  Pindyck.  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Michael  Piore,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Michael  Podgursky,  Univ.  of  Massachu 
setts,  Amherst. 

Thomas  P.  Potiowsky.  Portland  State  Uni- 
versity. 
Lee  E.  Preston.  University  of  Maryland. 
Charlotte  A.  Price,  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege. 
Jean  L.  Pyle,  University  of  Lowell. 
A.  Qayum,  Portland  State  University. 
Yngve    Ramstad.     University    of    Rhode 
Island. 

Jim  Rebitzer,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy. 

Michael  Reich,  Univ.  of  California,  Berk- 
ley. 
Robert  Reich.  Harvard  University. 
Lucy     J.     Reuben,     Financial     Research 
Assoc.,  Inc. 
Prank  Roosevelt.  Sarah  Laurence  College. 
Stephen  J.  Rose.  Seattle.  Washington. 
Sumner  M.  Rosen.  Columbia  University. 
Robert  Rosenman.  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity. 
WW.  Rostow.  University  of  Texas. 
Jeffrey  Sachs.  Harvard  University. 
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Susan  Walsh  Sanderson.  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Prank  Sansarrico,  Brooklyn  College. 

Hyman  Sardy,  Brooklyn  College. 

Isabel  Sawhlll,  Urban  Institute. 

Donald  Schaefer,  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Sayre  Schots.  Temple  University. 

Fabio  SchianUrelli,  Boston  University. 

Juliet  Schor,  Harvard  University. 

Elliott  Sclar.  Columbia  University. 

Bruce  R.  Scott,  Harvard  Business  School. 

Laurence   Seidman,    University   of   Dela- 

Linda  J.  Shaffer.  Calif.  SUte  Univ., 
Fresno. 

Harley  Shaiken,  Univ.  of  California,  San 
Diego. 

PhUlip  Shapira.  West  Virginia  University. 

Mohammed  Sharif,  University  of  Rhode 
Island. 

John  A.  Shaw,  Calif.  State  Univ..  Fresno. 

Derek  Shearer.  Occidental  College,  Los 
Angeles. 

Stanley  K.  Sheinbaum,  New  Perspectives 
Quarterly. 

Howard  J.  Sherman,  Univ.  of  California, 
Riverside. 

Carl  S.  Shoup,  Columbia  University, 
Emeritus. 

Terry  Sicular.  Harvard  University. 

Bert  Silverman,  Hofstra  University. 

John  Simmons,  Participation  Associates. 

Ruth  Leger  Sivard,  World  Priorities. 

James  W.  Smith,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 

Robert  M.  Solow*,  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology. 

John  Sorrentino,  Jr..  Temple  University. 

James  L.  Starkey.  University  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Herman  Starobin,  Intl.  Ladies  Garment 
Wkrs.  Union. 

W.  Paul  Strassmann.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Ernst  W.  Stromsdorfer,  Washington  State 
University. 

Lawrence  H.  Summers.  Harvard  Universi- 
ty. 

Paul  A.  Swanson.  William  Paterson  Col- 
lege. 

David  Swinton,  Jackson  State  University. 

Izimii  Taniguchi.  Calif.  SUte  Univ., 
Fresno. 

Raphael  Thelwell,  Howard  University. 

Stuart  E.  Thiel,  Washington  SUte  Univer- 
sity. 

Lester  C.  Thurow.  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Chris  Tilly.  University  of  Lowell. 

James  Tobln*,  Yale  University. 

Marc  R.  Tool.  Calif.  State  Univ..  Sacra- 
mento. 

Laura  D' Andrea  Tyson,  Univ.  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkeley. 

David  Vail.  Bowdoin  College. 

Harold  G.  Vatter.  Portland  SUte  Universi- 
ty. 

Mark    Vaughan.    Washington    Univ..    St. 

Louis. 

Raymond  Vernon.  Harvard  University. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  'JORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  Presidential 
proclamation,  the  3d  week  in  July  Is  com- 
memorated as  Captive  Nations  Week.  First 
proclaimed  in  1959,  the  past  3  decades  have 
been  a  turbulent  time  Indeed  for  all  those  who 
have  found  themselves  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion. Yet  although  the  situation  In  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  as  well  as  the  Ukraine 
and  elsewtiere  in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  improved 
somewhat  In  recent  years,  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  fact  that  they  remain  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  coercion  rather  than  by  intent. 

Therefore,  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  stood  foursquare  with  those  who 
continue  in  their  efforts  to  seek  justrce,  liberty 
and  freedom  for  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  comprise  the  captive  nations. 
Soviet  influence  arid  power  extend  far  tieyond 
its  own  shores.  There  are,  unfortunately,  many 
captive  nations.  We  commemorate  this  week 
on  the  heels  of  our  own  celetxation  of  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  the  bicentennial  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  desire  for  freedom 
and  democracy  is  spreading  around  the  worid, 
and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  support  those 
legitimate  efforts.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  In  commemorating  this 
year's  Captive  Nations  Week,  with  the  hope 
that  next  year  there  will  be  many  more  men 
and  women  whose  aspirations  for  liberty  can 
be  realized. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
President  for  proclaiming  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  for  his  distinguished  comments  on 
the  plight  of  suppressed  peoples  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 

United  SUtes  of  America] 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1989 

Each  July,  we  Americans  celebrate  our 
Nation's  independence  and  the  blessings  of 
self-government.  As  we  give  thanks  for  the 
rights  and  freedoms  that  citizens  of  this 
Nation  have  enjoyed  for  more  than  200 
years,  we  also  recall  our  obligation  to  speak 
out  for  oppressed  peoples  around  the  world. 
We  thus  pause  during  Captive  Nations 
Week  to  remember  in  a  special  way  those 
people  who  suffer  from  foreign  domination 
and  from  ideologies  that  are  inimical  to  the 
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ideas  of  national  sovereignty  and  Individual 
liberty. 

Today,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Commimlst  governments  are  dis- 
covering that  the  voices  of  those  who  long 
for  freedom  and  self-determination  cannot 
be  sUenced.  Around  the  world,  men  and 
women  in  captive  nations  are  calling  for  rec- 
ognition of  their  basic  human  rights.  Their 
calls— the  undeniable  expression  of  Just  as- 
pirations—are t>eginning  to  t>e  heard. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  nightmarish  years  of 
Soviet  occupation  are  over,  and  the  Afghan 
people's  demand  for  self-determination  is 
drawing  closer  to  realization.  Unfortunately, 
a  decisive  end  to  the  Afghans'  long  ordeal 
remains  elusive  while  a  puppet  regime  in 
Kabul  continues  the  proxy  devasUtion  of 
their  war-ravaged  homeland. 

In  Africa,  the  people  of  Angola  have  a  real 
chance  to  find  peace  after  years  of  violent 
struggle  against  the  ruling  Marxist-Leninist 
regime.  Our  hopes  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion in  Angola  will  remain  tem|>ered,  howev- 
er, as  long  as  armed  Cuban  mercenaries  con- 
tinue to  stalk  the  forests  and  veldt  of  that 
land  and  other  countries  on  the  African 
continent. 

Communist  expansionism  has  t>een  frus- 
trated in  Southeast  Asia,  and  today  there  is 
new  hope  that  the  people  of  Cambodia. 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  will  regain  some  day 
their  long-denied  political  and  religous  free- 
dom. Such  hope  has  also  retiuned  for  many 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  In  Nicaragua 
and  other  Latin  American  nations,  popular 
resistance  to  attempts  at  repression  by  local 
dicUtors— as  well  as  resistance  to  political 
and  military  interference  from  CuImi  and 
the  Soviet  Union— has  proved  to  X>e  formida- 
ble. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  even  as  we  see  rays  of 
light  in  some  countries,  we  must  recognize 
that  brutal  repression  continues  in  other 
parts  of  the  region,  including  the  persecu- 
tion of  ethnic  and  religious  minorities. 

This  week,  we  recall  with  deep  sadness  the 
infamous  Molotov-Ribl>entrop  pact  l>etween 
Nazi  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
doomed  Poland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia to  dismemberment  and  foreign  domina- 
tion. The  United  SUtes  refuses  to  accept 
the  subsequent  incoiporation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  during  World 
War  II.  Since  their  forcible  annexation  in 
1940,  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  have  faced  political  oppression,  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  repression  of  their 
national  consciousness.  But  decades  of  op- 
pression have  not  broken  the  great  spirit  of 
the  Baltic  people  and  other  victims  of 
Soviet  domination. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  around  the  world  continue  to 
demonstrate  publicly  their  desire  for  liberty 
and  democratic  government,  demanding 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  move- 
ment, as  well  as  the  freedom  to  practice 
their  religious  l>eliefs  without  fear  of  perse- 
cution. 

Their  voices  are  being  heard;  there  have 
l>een  improvements  in  hiunan  rights  prac- 
tices by  the  ruling  regimes  In  many  of  these 
countries.  But  justice  demands  that  more 
positive  steps  l>e  taken.  The  fundamental 
rights  and  dignity  of  individuals  must  t>e 
recognized  in  law  and  respected  in  practice; 
the  peoples  living  in  captive  nations  not 
only  ask  for  but  are  entitled  to  lasting  pro- 
tection of  their  God-given  rights. 

The  United  SUtes  shall  continue  to  call 
up)on  all  governments  and  sUtes  to  uphold 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
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until  freedom  and  Independence  have  been 
achieved  for  all  captive  nations. 

Affirming  all  Americans'  determination  to 
keep  faith  with  those  who  are  denied  their 
fundamental  rights,  the  Congress,  by  Joint 
Resolution  approved  July  17.  1959  (73  Stat 
212),  has  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat 
ing  the  third  week  in  July  of  each  year  as 
■Captive  Nations  Week." 

Now,  therefore.  I.  George  Bush.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  l)eginning  July  16.  1989. 
as  Captive  Nations  Week.  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to  reaf 
firm  their  devotion  to  the  aspirations  of  all 
peoples  for  justice,  self-determination,  and 
liberty. 

In  Witness  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  sixth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty 
nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  American  the  two  hundred  and 
fourteenth. 

George  Bush 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  PLACENTIA  OF 
THE  UAW 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1989 

Mr  DYMALLY  Mr.  Speaker,  atler  4i  years 
of  dedicated  service  as  the  international  rep- 
resentative and  member  to  the  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments Workers  of  Amenca,  my  dear  friend. 
Mr  Joe  Placentia,  will  retire  from  this  position 
on  July  31,  1989. 

Mr  Placentia  was  born  in  East  Los  Angeles 
and  attended  schools  m  the  nearby  communi- 
ty He  was  honorably  discharged  with  the  rank 
of  sergeant  before  he  entered  the  |Ob  market 
Throughout  his  career,  he  served  as  president 
of  UAW  local  808,  and  international  represent- 
ative RegKDn  Six,  and  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  on  four  occasions 
Mr  Placentia  served  as  an  ambassador  of 
goodwill  as  representative  of  the  Hispanic 
community  on  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Israel 
He  has  worked  on  behalf  of  many  candidates 
representing  different  ethnic  groups,  helping 
them  get  elected  to  State  and  local  govern 
ment 

In  a  recent  interview,  Joe  said.  There  are 
many  challenges  in  this  world  I  plan  to  con- 
quer some  as  a  retired  activist  In  the  last  41 
years,  I  may  not  have  moved  a  mountain  but  i 
believe  that  with  your  help,  i  pushed  a  few 
hills.  In  doir>g  so,  I  have  tned  to  work  m  a  con- 
structive humanitanan  manner,  with  the  goal 
for  a  better  world." 

Since  entering  politics  over  30  years  ago.  i 
have  appreciated  Joe's  support  in  our 
common  struggle  for  a  better  way  of  life  i  am 
grateful  that  we  have  had  the  ability  to  dis 
agree  and  continue  to  work  together  as 
friends  Today,  we  acknowledge  and  thank 
you.  Joe  Placentia.  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  for  making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of 
so  many 
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FATHER  SENIOR  FRANCIS  KOL- 
WICZ  CELEBRATES  35  YEARS 
OF  RELIGIOUS  SERVICE 

HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1989 

Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  Father  Senior  Francis  Kolwicz,  pastor 
of  St  Mary's  Pansh  m  Duryea,  PA.  This  year 
Father  Kolwicz  is  celebrating  his  35th  year  in 
the  holy  priesthood. 

Father  Kolwicz  attended  the  University  of 
Bridgeport  and  completed  his  theological  stud- 
ies in  the  Savonarola  Theological  Seminary  m 
Scranton,  PA  He  was  ordained  into  the  priest- 
hood on  July  22.  1954.  by  the  late  Bishop 
John  Misiaszek  in  the  Mother  Church  of  St 
Stanislaus  m  Scranton 

Prior  to  his  assignment  as  pastor  of  St 
Mary's,  Reverend  Kolwicz  served  as  pastor  in 
panshes  m  northern  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  IL. 
Parma,  OH,  and  Milwaukee,  Wl  In  addition  to 
his  commitment  to  the  church,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  US  Army  in  Europe  dunng 
World  War  II  and  during  the  Korean  war 

Father  Kolwicz  was  elevated  to  the  prestigi- 
ous rank  of  Senior  Priest  in  the  Polish  Nation- 
al Church  in  1969  He  was  assigned  to  his 
present  position  as  pastor  of  St  Marys  in 
Duryea.  PA,  m  1986  In  April  of  this  year 
Father  Kolwicz  received  the  distinct  honor  of 
being  named  vice-rector  of  Savonarola  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Scranton,  PA,  by  the  Most 
Reverend  John  F  Swantek,  Prime  Bishop  o* 
the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church 

On  Sunday.  July  23.  Father  Kolwicz  will  eel 
ebrate  the  35th  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
into  the  priesthood  at  a  testimonial  banquet  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Father  Kolwicz  and  thank  him  for  his  35 
years  of  selfless  service  to  his  parish  and  to 
his  community 
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A  LETTER  ON  THE  FLAG 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1989 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker  like  many  other 
Members  i  have  received  countless  letters 
protesting  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
case  Texas  versus  Johnson  Of  these  con- 
stituents, no  one  has  spoken  more  eloquently 
on  behalf  of  the  flag  than  S  Sgt  Henry  S 
Menthew  of  Waterloo,  NY  Sergeant  Merithew 
s  currently  serving  m  the  Air  Force  in  the 
united  Kingdom  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  he  has  summed  up  the  issue  quite 
well  in  his  letter 

APO.  NY.  Julv  10.  1989 

Hon     {•'RANK  HORTON, 

Ravburn  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC 
Dear  Mr  Horton  I  m  a  registered  voter 
from  Waterloo.  NY  I'm  currently  .ser\ing  in 
the  US  Air  Force  at  RAF  Alconbury. 
United  Kingdom  I  m  writing  you  to  let  you 
know  how  some  of  the  .service  members  you 
represent  feel  at>oul  the  flag  burning  Lssue 
of  late 


Being  from  Waterloo,  the  birthplace  of 
Memorial  Day.  the  flag  has  a  long  history  of 
making  an  impression  on  me.  As  I  grew  up.  I 
was  witness  to  many  different  ways  that 
people  pay  respect  to  the  flag.  Prom  saying 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  school  to  the 
Memorial  Day  parade  in  Waterloo  being  cli 
maxed  by  a  21  gun  salute  at  our  local  ceme 
tery  honoring  the  dead,  POW  and  MIA  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  our  flag. 

When  I  joined  the  Air  Force.  I  took  an 
oath  that  states  that  I  will  defend  my  coun 
try,  its  people,  and  it's  flag  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  are,  even  death  if  need  be. 
The  Air  Force  is  my  life  and.  I  feel  as  strong 
about  my  country,  it's  people,  and  the 
American  flag,  more  than  I  ever  knew  pwssi- 
ble.  The  flag  means  my  right  to  be  me,  an 
individual  but  yet  still  a  representative  of 
all  American  people.  I  suggest  we  put  an 
end  to  this  gross  injustice  to  our  flag  and  let 
it  live  forever.  No  person  has  the  right  to 
destroy  what  is  the  perfect  symbol  of  equal 
rights.  Without  you.  me.  the  midwest 
farmer,  the  Pittsburgh  steel  mill  worker, 
the  Californian  scientist,  and  all  the  other 
Americans  striving  to  better  our  great  coun- 
try, no  person  would  have  any  rights.  I  love 
my  country,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that 
we  allow  people  to  deface  our  pride.  The 
flag  represents  us  all  both  within  our 
boundaries  and  across  the  globe. 

Please  keep  me  advised  of  all  that  you 
intend  to  do  with  this  issue.  I.  like  many  of 
my  fellow  servicemen,  are  counting  on  you 
to  keep  Old  Glory  flying.  Thank  you  for 
your  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  S.  Merithew. 

S.  Sgt..  USAF. 


RETHINKING  THE  LONG  MARCH 
LICENSING  DECISION 

HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1989 

Mr  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  the  administration  erred  in  granting 
an  export  license  tor  the  sale  of  United  States 
made  satellites  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  for  launch  on  the  Long  March  vehicle 
The  administration  maintained  that  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  was  a  friendly  and 
stable  nation  deserving  of  this  opportunity 
Now  that  recent  events  are  glanngly  remind- 
ing us  that  a  stable  relationship  with  China 
wont  be  occurnng.  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  learn  that  their  time  would  be  better 
spent  making  sure  we  have  a  domestic  com- 
mercial launch  industry  available  for  the 
launch  of  Western  built  satellites 

Since  Its  inception.  I  have  been  fundamen- 
tally opposed  to  the  granting  of  this  license 
The  granting  of  the  license  was  inconsistent 
with  U  S  foreign  policy  in  the  first  place.  I 
have  repeatedly  questioned  why  the  adminis- 
tration would  allow  United  States  satellites  to 
be  launched  by  China  when  our  policy  flatly 
denies  their  export  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
launch  State  Department  representatives  last 
year  maintained  that  China  was  completely 
different  from  the  Soviet  Union  China  was  a 
friendly  ally,  they  said  In  China  we  have  been 
seeking  an  endunng  relationship  and  increas- 
ing interaction  with  China  on  political,   eco- 
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r>omic,  and  security  matters.  How  many  be- 
lieve now.  after  all  that  has  happened  in 
recent  weeks,  that  our  relationship  with  China 
will  be  endunng. 

United  States  policy  has  strictly  prohibited 
entry  of  the  Soviets  into  the  Western  laurKh 
market  on  national  security  grounds  which  not 
only  entail  technology  transfer  considerations. 
This  policy  also  ensures  we  will  not  endanger 
our  national  security  by  allowing  this  Nation  to 
rely  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  launching  Govern- 
ment, or  commercial  satellites.  The  same  ar- 
guments apply  to  China,  and  those  who  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  this  last  year  have 
been  made  painfully  aware  today  of  what 
many  of  us  have  knows:  Simply,  we  are  en- 
dangering our  national  security  when  we  rely 
on  the  Chinese  to  launch  our  satellites  for  us. 

We  have  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from 
these  recent  events.  The  United  States  should 
not  put  Itself  into  a  position  where  we  must 
rely  on  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security  interests. 

A  recent  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technolo- 
gy editorial  entitled  'Survival  of  the  Fittest" 
discussed  the  "remarkable  comet)ack  from 
near  extinction  expendable  launch  vehicles 
faced  in  the  late  1970's,  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment directed  their  phase-out."  The  editori- 
al urges  continued  national  attention  to  the 
needs  of  this  important  industry,  noting  that  a 
state  of  permanent  security  is  far  off.  The 
Congress  and  the  administration  made  great 
progress  last  year  in  stabilizing  this  new  indus- 
try with  passage  of  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act  Amendments,  Public  Law  100- 
657.  However,  the  United  States  must  be 
mindful  that  the  long  term  security  of  this  in- 
dustry IS  not  a  sure  thing.  We  must  be  aware 
of  not  only  the  foreign  competitive  threat  to 
the  U.S.  launch  industry,  but  problems  posed 
by  a  small  worid  market  of  satellite  payloads, 
and  stresses  on  our  Government  launch 
ranges.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  United 
States  must  be  attuned  to  ways  in  which  it 
can  be  an  accommodating  host  to  the  launch 
industry  at  Government  ranges.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment can  also  learn  to  be  a  better  custom- 
er of  U.S.  launch  services.  If  we  expect  our 
launch  industry  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
world  market,  the  Government  must  be  a  reli- 
able partner  in  the  endeavor. 

I  will  include  in  the  RECORD  the  full  text  of 
the  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology  edito- 
rial: 

Survival  or  the  Fittest 

Pinal  preparations  are  under  way  at  Cape 
Canaveral  for  the  first  commercial  launch 
by  a  large  U.S.  booster  manufacturer. 
McDonnell  Douglas  is  preparing  for  the 
launch  in  early  June  of  the  first  commercial 
Delta,  carrying  an  Indian  Insat  satellite. 
The  mission  will  mark  a  remarkable  come- 
back from  the  near-extinction  expendable 
launch  vehicles  faced  in  the  late  1970s, 
when  the  U.S.  government  directed  their 
phaseout. 

Following  the  Challenger  accident  in  1986, 
U.S.  booster  companies  decided  to  embark 
on  risky  plans  to  enter  the  commercial 
market.  The  firms  met  with  difficult  obsta- 
cles in  lessening  their  dependence  on  gov- 
ernment contracts.  But  they  worked  closely 
with  Congress  and  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion to  create  the  right  environment  for  pri- 
vate launch  operations.  Today  the  payoff  is 
close  at  hand. 
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The  executive  branch  should  share  In  the 
credit  for  helping  the  booster  industry 
reach  this  point.  And  Congress  led  In  pro- 
viding Insurance  legislation  and  establishing 
rules  for  commercial  use  of  federal  facilities. 

But  the  commercial  booster  Industry  is  far 
from  a  state  of  permanent  security.  Foreign 
competition,  an  oversupply  of  launch  vehi- 
cles and  the  potential  for  more  policy 
changes  threaten  to  make  the  success  short- 
lived. Bush  Administration  space  officials, 
many  of  whom  are  woefully  inexperienced 
in  this  business,  must  look  beyond  this  sym- 
bolic start  and  examine  the  industry's 
health  on  a  deeper  level.  The  new  Adminis- 
tration should  \>c  alert  to  the  threats.  If  it  Is 
not,  the  U.S.  probably  will  see  its  young 
commercial  rocket  Industry  fade  away. 

What  is  left  for  government  to  do  for  the 
industry?  First,  it  should  guarantee  that 
policies  remain  stable.  Second,  the  agree- 
ment with  China  restiicting  marketing  of 
the  Long  March  must  be  monitored  closely 
for  compliance.  Industry  is  dei)ending  on 
the  government  to  negotiate  fair,  enforcea- 
ble trade  agreements  with  China  and 
Europe.  Eventually,  such  negotiations  may 
be  needed  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  possi- 
bility that  the  Soviets  will  break  into  the 
market  with  highly  sul)sidizied  prices  contin- 
ues to  haunt  the  U.S.  industry.  But  Soviet 
marketing  efforts  have  been  naive  and  un- 
successful. 

The  government  also  must  endeavor  to 
make  its  purchase  of  launch  services  more 
like  a  straight  commercial  deal.  With  good 
cause,  Industry  managers  complain  that 
government  procurements  require  volumes 
of  needless  paperwork,  substantially  raising 
costs.  The  launch  industry  also  must  work 
harder  at  becoming  truly  commercial  and 
weaning  itself  from  overreliance  on  govern- 
ment. But  cooperation  among  industry. 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  has  been 
good.  It  should  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
endeavors  in  which  industry  needs  extensive 
government  support. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL: 
PACT-FUDGING  ON  PUERTO 
RICO' 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  again 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  important  in- 
formation and  articles  concerning  the  pro- 
posed political  status  referendum  in  Puerto 
Rico.  As  you  may  know,  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  J. 
Bennett  Johnston,  concluded  its  hearings 
last  week  on  enabling  legislation  for  the  refer- 
endum and  now  plans  to  hold  a  markup  later 
this  month. 

The  plebiscite  process  is  on  a  fast- track, 
which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  hold  such  a 
referendum  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1991.  The  legis- 
lation still  has  to  be  introduced  in  the  House, 
and  I  understand  heanngs  may  be  held  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  Sep- 
tember, after  the  recess. 

Thus,  time  is  cmcial  to  the  process— as  is 
the  need  for  the  administration  to  furnish  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  the 
information    needed    to    help    Puerto    Rican 


voters    make    informed    choices 

about  the  ultimate  political  status  of 

This  is  the  point  raised  by  the 

Times  in  its  lead  editorial  of  July 

Thus,  I  commend  to  the  attention 

leagues  that  editorial,  which  was 

"Fudging  the  Facts  on  Puerto  Rco" 

[FYom  the  New  York  Times,  July 
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FuoGiNG  THE  Facts  on  Puerto  Rkx) 

What's  the  right  status  for  Puerto  Rico, 
statehood,  commonwealth  or  independence? 
The  answer  to  the  perennial  question  isn't 
obvious.  Yet  the  Bush  Administration  now 
endorses  statehood  while  carelessly  declar- 
ing that  the  debate  should  be  "unencum- 
bered" by  tax  and  economic  implications. 
That  policy  fuses  ignorance  and  danger. 

Acquired  by  conquest  in  1898,  Puerto  Rico 
became  a  commonwealth  in  1952,  a  status 
giving  it  substantial  autonomy.  Immunity 
from  Federal  taxes,  access  to  some  Federal 
benefit  programs  but  no  vote  in  Federal 
elections. 

At  the  same  time,  support  for  statehood 
has  swelled  while  a  minority  of  islanders 
keeps  clamoring  for  indet>endence.  All  sides 
agree  that  a  piermanent  status  should  be  de- 
cided by  a  referendum  in  1991,  and  the 
Senate  is  now  weighing  the  necessary  legis- 
lation. 

Some  Puerto  Ricans  may  l)elieve  that 
statehood  would  allow  them  to  have  their 
cake  and  eat  it,  enjoying  new  t>enefits  with- 
out new  Federal  taxes.  To  dispel  that  Illu- 
sion, Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston  of  Louisi- 
ana has  pressed  the  Administration,  vsdnly 
so  far.  for  authoritative  fiscal  calculations. 

Last  week,  Kenneth  Gideon,  an  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary,  declared  that  "The  se- 
lection among  the  possible  status  options 
should  t)e  a  choice  made  by  the  F>eople  of 
Puerto  Rico  unaffected  by  the  bias  which 
specific  costs  and  Ijenefits  could  bring  to  the 
process, "  That's  like  advising  a  car  buyer 
with  modest  means  to  go  for  a  Cadillac  and 
not  worry  about  payments. 

Statehood  would  mean  that  three  million 
Puerto  Ricans  could  vote  for  President, 
elect  two  senators  and  three  to  four  repre- 
sentatives. But  they  would  also  have  to  pay 
Federal  taxes,  offset  by  an  Increase  of  per- 
haps $1  billion  in  annual  Federal  t>eneflts. 

The  balance  of  pain  and  benefits  needs 
careful  evaluation.  So  do  other  questions: 
Would  Congress  let  Spanish  continue  as  an 
official  language,  given  the  sharp  debate 
over  bilingualism  on  the  mainland? 

Corrmionwealth  status  would  mean  keep*- 
ing  for  a  while  tax  exemptions  Puerto  Rico 
has  enjoyed  since  1952.  These  have  spurred 
its  development  as  an  offshore  workshop 
with  free  access  to  the  mainland  market- 
while  the  island  benefits  from  $6  billion  an- 
nually in  Federal  assistance  programs. 

But  this  arrangement  isn't  likely  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  Nor  would  Congress 
easily  agree  to  "enhance"  commonwealth 
status  by  giving  the  island  quasi-sovereign 
powers,  like  the  right  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  other  countries. 

Independence  would  mean  a  loss  of  cur- 
rent benefits  and  of  automatic  access  to  the 
mainland— though  a  sovereign  Puerto  Rico 
might  bargain  to  retain  some  of  those  ad- 
vantages through  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative. 

Senator  Johnston,  who  is  neutral  on  the 
status  argument,  hopes  to  fashion  legisla- 
tion offering  feasible  choices,  so  a  Puerto 
Rican  referendum  would  tie  morally  binding 
on  Congress,  the  lawful  arbiter.  His  task  is 
difficult  enough  given  the  passionate  divi- 
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sions  among  I*uerto  Ricans.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible If  the  Buah  Administration  fudges  on 
furnishing  authoritative  fiscal  information 
and  feeds  the  delusion  that  Puerto  Ricans 
can  have  whatever  they  want,  without 
knowing  the  cost. 


HONORING  WILLIAM  KOWAL. 
THE  1989  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SCHOLARSHIP  WINNER 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  William  Kowal  of  Northampton. 
MA.  who  has  been  chosen  to  receive  a  1969 
Public  Service  Scholarship  «vhich  will  t)e  pre- 
serited  by  the  Public  Employees  Roundtable 
on  July  19.  William  is  one  of  only  eight  recipi- 
ents nationwide  to  recerve  a  scholarship  from 
among  more  than  450  applicants. 

I  have  known  William  for  several  years, 
since  he  sought  a  nominatwn  from  me  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  Although 
he  was  appointed,  he  chose  to  pursue  a  pre- 
med  career  at  Wesleyan  University,  I  know 
that  William  will  be  a  nrK>st  valuable  asset  to 
the  medical  profession. 

I  salute  William  Kowal  and  would  like  to 
share  with  you  his  award-winning  essay 

How  My  Chosen  GovERNHDrr  Careek 

A/TECTS  THE  QUALITY  OP  AMERICAN  LiFE 

(By  William  Kowal) 

At  Wesleyan  University  I  have  pursued  a 
major  in  biology  with  a  particular  interest 
in  how  such  kJiowledge  applies  to  medicine. 
I  would  lUte  to  begin  my  career  in  the  gov 
emment  upon  receiving  an  M.D.  whether  it 
be  in  one  of  the  armed  services  or  in  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Aside  from  my  in- 
terest in  the  biological  sciences,  my  desire  to 
become  a  doctor  in  the  government  sector 
has  arisen  in  part  from  my  mother  who  is  a 
nurse,  my  father  who  is  employed  in  the 
government  sector,  and  my  positive  experi- 
ence as  a  nursing  assistant  at  the  V.A.  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Northampton.  Massachusetts. 
Also.  I  liave  always  longed  to  ser\'e  our 
country  and  its  people.  Wesleyan  had  t)een  a 
narrow  choice  over  acceptances  at  West 
Point  and  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  A  gov- 
ernment career  in  medicine  could  have 
many  important  and  positive  affects  on  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

The  doctor  provides  a  critical  service  to 
the  patient  by  tending  to  the  patient's 
health.  A  healthier  patient  is  tietter 
equipped  to  cope  with  life's  struggles  as  well 
as  to  achieve  his/her  aspirations.  The 
doctor,  by  helping  to  maintain  the  soldier's 
optimal  health,  has  the  secondary  affect  of 
enhancing  the  soldier's  morale,  job  func- 
tioning, and  service  to  the  country.  A 
healthy  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equals  a 
safe  and  secure  democracy.  The  nation's  de- 
fense depends  on  the  willingness  of  doctors 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  doctor  in  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion similarly  has  a  positive  affect  on  the 
quality  of  American  life.  I  t)elieve  the  coun 
try  is  morally  obligated  to  provide  health 
care  to  persons  who  have  willingly  and  un- 
selfishly Ixjme  the  bnint  of  the  battle  to 
preserve  the  ideals  of  our  democracy  These 
persons  suffered  so  that  the  dreams  and 
goals  of  other  Americans  would  not  t>e 
dashed,  but  could  be  realized  in  safety  and 
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peace.  I  personally  feel  that  America  owes 
Its  veterans  more  than  it  could  ever  repay 
them.  Providing  health  care  is  one  impor- 
tant way  of  compensating  veterans  for  their 
losses  in  battle.  Furthermore.  It  is  a  way  of 
expressing  the  gratitude  and  pride  of  all 
Americaivs  toward  those  persons  who  served 
the  nation  so  well  in  its  time  of  need. 

Practicing  medicine  in  the  armed  services 
or  in  the  Veterans  Administration  would  be 
a  very  honorable  career  choice.  Practicing 
medicine  in  a  democratic  government  such 
as  ours  is  akin  to  serving  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  for  the  United  States  government 
was  created  by  the  people  to  serve  the 
people.  By  serving  in  the  government.  I 
would,  by  analogy,  be  serving  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  It  is  this  reason  that  makes  a 
career  choice  in  the  government  so  worth 
while  and  fulfilling.  By  helping  to  finance 
my  undergraduate  education,  a  Public  Serv- 
ice Scholsu^hlp  would  be  a  step  toward 
achieving  this  goal. 


FLOOD  PROJECT  DELAYS 
DROWNING  OUR  DISTRICT 


HON.  MIKE  ESPY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1989 
Mr  ESPY  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to  en- 
courage support  and  acceleration  of  three 
vital  flood  control  projects  needed  desperately 
in  my  rural  Mississippi  Second  Congressional 
District  and  of  great  tjenefit  statewide.  They 
are  the  Upper  Yazoo  protect,  the  Sunflower 
River  Basin  protect  and  the  backwater  pump 
project 

The  Upper  Yazoo  protect,  dating  back  to 
when  Congress  authonzed  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1 936,  consists  of  1 79  miles  of  channel 
enlargement  of  the  Yazoo.  Tallahatchie,  and 
Coldwater  Rivers  and  210  miles  of  levees  and 
drainage  structures  The  protect  is  designed  to 
reduce  headwater  flooding  in  the  Upper 
Yazoo  basin  by  providing  associated  levee 
protection  and  increased  channel  capacity 
The  increased  channel  capacity  will  also  pro- 
vide for  the  efficient  evacuation  of  flood  con- 
trol storage  from  four  Yazoo  Basin  lakes:  Ar- 
kabutia,  Sardis,  Enid,  and  Grenada,  The 
protect  affects  12  counties  in  the  basin  Hum- 
phreys. Holmes,  Carroll,  Leflore,  Grenada,  Tal- 
lahatchie, Quitman,  Tunica,  Yazoo,  Coahoma, 
Panola,  and  Sunflower 

The  Sunflower  River  Basin  flood  control 
protect,  dating  back  to  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944,  consists  of  improvements  along  the 
Big  Sunflower  River,  Hull  Brake-Mill  Creek 
Canal.  Hushpuckena,  and  Quiver  Rivers  and 
their  tnbutanes,  Bogue  Phalia,  Drtchlow 
Bayou,  Little  SunfkDwer  River,  Deer  Creek,  and 
Steele  Bayou  All  work  has  been  completed 
except  (or  work  in  the  Upper  Steele  Bayou 
Basin 

The  remaining  flood  control  work  in  the 
lower  Yazoo  River  Basin  consists  of  what  is 
called  the  Yazoo  backwater  pump  protect  |ust 
north  of  Vicksburg  on  the  Yazoo  River  The 
U  S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  claims  all  re- 
maining work  IS  subiect  to  cost  shanng  Work 
has  ceased  on  this  protect  that  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1941  This  project,  how- 
ever. IS  an  integral  part  of  the  Mississippi 
River  tnbutary  project   The  mighty  Mississippi 
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River  Basin  receives  4 1  percent  of  the  surface 
water  drainage  of  the  United  States,  encom- 
passing the  land  area  of  31  States  and  parts 
of  2  Canadian  Provinces.  This  project  was  au- 
thonzed by  Congress  to  address  controlling 
that  great  influx  of  water  into  the  river  basin. 
Issaquena,  Sharkey,  and  Warren  Counties, 
which  would  greatly  benefit  from  the  comple- 
tion of  this  project,  do  not  need  the  added 
burden  of  the  flooding  resulting  as  the  flood 
control  work  remains  stagnant.  For  example, 
Issaquena,  one  of  the  poorest  counties  in  my 
district,  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  14.7  in 
May  This  $106  million  project  should  continue 
with  only  Federal  funds  because  preliminary 
work  on  the  project  began  before  the  May  1, 
1986,  effective  date  of  the  law  requmng  the 
State  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  funding. 

Debate  by  environmentalists,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  State  officials  has 
stalled  the  completion  of  these  flood  control 
protects.  As  debates  continue,  hundreds  of 
homes  flood,  sewers  backup  causing  health 
threats,  and  |ust  this  summer,  more  than 
190,000  acres  of  delta  farmland  have  been 
flooded  by  heavy  rams.  While  others  debate,  I 
and  all  local,  elected  public  entities  support 
the  flood  control  projects. 

The  flooding  ignores  all  political  boundanes, 
all  lines  between  poverty  and  wealth,  industry 
and  agnculture  and  certainly  the  txiundanes  of 
the  district's  rich  natural  resources. 

My  heartfelt  concern  turns  to  residents  like 
Coahoma  County  mother,  Earnestine  Hopson. 
The  37-year-old  mother  of  four,  with  a  home 
in  the  rural  community  of  Lyon,  has  been 
flooded  twice  this  year.  Her  family  is  still  strug- 
gling with  the  recent  floods  that  affected  hun- 
dreds of  homes  since  early  July. 

Mrs.  Hopson,  a  remedial  math  teacher,  tells 
stories  about  water  moccasins  swimming  into 
her  home,  her  young  sons.  4  and  7  years  old, 
getting  viruses  perhaps  caused  by  the  sewer 
rising  into  her  home  and  alxjut  mud  caking  all 
of  her  personal  t>elongings.  Mrs.  Hopson  said 
recently  "When  the  water  comes,  it  covers 
the  entire  house  It  gets  everything." 

And  the  water,  Mr.  Speaker,  keeps  coming 
in  torrential  storms.  Across  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  cities  have  received  rainfalls,  dunng  the 
first  7  months  this  year,  more  than  their  aver- 
age rainfall  for  12  months.  For  example, 
Clarksdale,  with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of 
51  19  inches,  had  received  56.92  inches  of 
ram  as  of  July  17;  Greenwood,  with  an  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  of  57.04  inches,  had  re- 
ceived 51  86  inches  as  of  July  17;  and  Bel- 
zoni.  with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  50.80 
inches,  had  received  54.9  inches  as  of  July 
17 

Some  statistics,  as  provided  by  the  Missis- 
sippi State  University  Agncultural  Economics 
Department,  showing  the  ravaging  results 
from  this  month's  flooding  m  the  delta:  $165 
million  in  cotton  lost;  $105  million  m  soybeans 
lost;  $27  million  in  feed  grain  and  hay  lost; 
and  $46  million  in  nee  lost.  In  all,  a  total  of 
atx)ut  $343  million  in  lost  crops  has  resulted 
due  to  recent  torrential  rams.  The  damages 
and  losses  of  crops  are  expected  to  nse  as 
the  saturated  farmland  continues  to  be  pound- 
ed by  storms. 
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As  State  offictals  continue  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  flooding,  at  least  300  homes 
have  been  damaged  with  just  the  recent  rains. 

In  a  briefing  last  week  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  Mississippi  congres- 
sional delegation,  we  were  told  that  much  of 
this  flooding  could  be  stopped  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  flood  control  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  the  completion  of  the 
Upper  Yazoo  project  for  many  reasons  but 
specifically  because:  completion  would  reduce 
annual  flood  damage  in  this  area  by  64  per- 
cent; completion  would  reduce  flood  damage 
to  residential  and  business  areas  by  72  per- 
cent; completkjn  has  the  potential  to  create 
40,000  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat  with  the  for- 
mation of  ponds  behind  control  structures; 
completion  would  mean  that  maximum  control 
flows  could  bie  passed  from  the  four  reser- 
voirs—Grenada, Enk),  Sardis,  and  Arkabutia— 
without  flooding  crop  lands;  and  completkjn 
would  reduce  an  undetermined  amount  of 
flood  damage  to  fences,  irrigation  systems, 
roads  and  bndges. 

Completion  of  work  in  ttie  Sunflower  River 
Basin  project  would:  Reduce  pesticides  and 
sediment  deposits  going  into  the  Yazoo  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge;  result  in  tow  water  weirs 
that  would  provide  fish  and  wildlife  benefits; 
and  reduce  flood  damage  in  this  area  by  70 
percent. 

Completion  of  the  Yazoo  backwater  project 
would  reduce  flooding  in  the  lower  delta  in 
economically  depressed  counties  such  as  Is- 
saquena, Sharkey,  and  Warren.  This  area  has 
been  plagued  with  severe  flooding  in  1973, 
1975,  1979,  and  in  1983.  It's  estimated  that 
the  1979  flood  caused  $20.5  millton  in  dam- 
ages for  these  south  delta  residents. 

Some  of  the  real  problems  continuing  to 
haunt  my  constituents  as  the  flood  control 
projects  are  debated  by  officials  include: 
homeowners  can't  afford,  or  in  some  places 
can't  obtain,  flood  insurance;  as  flood  waters 
stagnate  in  homes,  streets  and  yards,  the 
State  health  department  has  warned  that 
these  conditions  induce  health  problems  such 
as  encephalitis;  and  flood  waters  consistently 
block  school  bus  routes,  police  and  ambu- 
lance routes  and  interrupt  elderly  feeding  pro- 
grams. 

Concerning  insurance,  the  Greenville  Indus- 
tnal  Park  in  Washington  County,  sits  in  a  100- 
year  flood  zone.  This  fact  places  Greenville  in 
a  less  competitive  position  to  recruit  indus- 
tnes,  am  by  executives  who  won't  risk  locating 
their  multimillion  dollar  businesses  wtiere  they 
can't  get  flood  insurance. 

Greenville  Mayor  William  C.  Burnley,  Jr.,  re- 
cently wrote  in  a  letter: 

It  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  now  the  only 
hope  for  proper  drainage  for  the  city  of 
Greenville.  MS.  The  city  government  has 
presented  this  (Yazoo  drainage)  project  as 
the  drainage  hope  to  our  people  for  the  past 
decade.  We  have  literally  begged  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  proceed  with  their 
work. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  these  flood  control 
projects  has  come  from  environmentalists  l)ut 
studies  have  shown  positive  environmental  re- 
sults that  can  be  obtained.  Though  I  believe 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  stow  to 
consider  environmental  effects  in  tfie  past,  I 
welcome  the  comments  from  Col.  Frank  Skid- 
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more,  Vicksburg  district  engineer,  indicating  he 
has  sharpened  his  focus  on  ttie  environmental 
concerns  of  my  constituents.  A  report  by  tfie 
board  of  levee  commissioners  for  tfie  Yazoo- 
Mississippi  Delta  indicates  that  the  112  outlet 
structures  in  tfie  Upper  Yazoo  project  will  pro- 
vide tfie  possit)ility  of  improving  tfie  amount  of 
flooded  land  available  for  water  fowl  habitats. 
Colonel  Skkjmore  said  in  a  May  news  release: 

The  Corps  recognizes  the  environmental 
significance  of  ongoing  and  scheduled  work 
in  this  basin.  We  fully  intend  to  carry  out 
our  flood  control  mission  with  maximum  en- 
vironmental sensitivity.  We  are  not  only 
dedicated  to  achieving  a  better  environment 
than  now  exists,  but  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity, working  with  the  State  to  do  just 
that. 

As  Congressman  for  one  of  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts in  the  country,  I  also  would  like  to  note 
that  work  on  merely  the  Upper  Yazoo  project 
would  have  an  extremely  positive  economic 
impact  on  my  constituents.  A  report  by  the 
Mississippi  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in 
1988  noted  that  30  percent  of  the  annual  cost 
is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  annual  payroll. 
That  would  mean  that  from  1989  to  the  year 
2013,  the  payroll  for  our  Second  Congresston- 
al  District  would  be  increased  by  $166.8  mil- 
lton and  it  would  mean  a  total  of  about  18,200 
new  jobs. 

In  light  of  the  briefings  I  have  attended,  the 
comprefiensrve  input  of  my  constituents,  the 
findings  in  Gov.  Ray  Mabus'  report  and  my 
sensitivities  to  our  natural  environment,  I  rec- 
ommend the  following:  Expedite  all  flood  con- 
trol projects  that  will  bring  relief  to  urt}an  and 
residential  communities;  incorporate  the  envi- 
ronmental features  into  these  projects  concur- 
rently as  ttiey  are  being  constructed;  and 
avokJ  deviation  from  tfie  originally  autfiorized 
projects  to  prevent  the  triggering  of  any  cost 
sharing  provisions. 

I  ask  all  public  officials  and  affected  citizens 
to  support  these  flood  control  projects  as  a 
way  of  saving  my  constituents  from  drowning 
personally  and  financially  In  tfie  continuing 
floods  devastating  our  Second  Congressional 
District. 


JACK  F.  HOLLAND,  57  YEARS  IN 
CALIFORNIA  BANKING 


HON.  C.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Holland  com- 
pletes his  57th  year  in  the  banking  business 
on  July  31,  1989.  A  reskJent  of  Newport 
Beach  for  over  20  years,  Jack  Holland  not 
only  has  spent  57  years  in  banking  but  done  it 
with  tfie  same  firm— Security  Pacific  Bank.  Not 
many  employees  in  many  firms  can  claim 
such  a  record,  nor  as  important  a  track  record 
of  achievement. 

His  career  began  in  1932  as  a  messenger 
with  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank.  This 
institution  later  merged  ¥irith  Security  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  predecessor  to  Security  Pacif- 
to.  At  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Jack  held 
many  assignments,  including  administering  the 
personnel  department.  He  eventually  became 
assistant  to  V.H.  Rossetti.  chairman  of  the 
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board,  and  establisfied  tfie  public  relations 
and  business  development  departments.  Fol- 
lowing tfie  merger  into  Security  Bank  in  1956, 
Jack  fieaded  tfie  western  division  of  tfie  na- 
ttonal  banking  department  at  fiead  office.  His 
responsibilities  included  oversight  of  tfie 
bank's  major  corporate  and  conespondent 
bank  relationships  In  the  Western  United 
States. 

In  1964,  the  board  of  directors  announced 
that  Jack  Holland  had  been  promoted  to  co- 
ordinate the  bank's  business  devetopment  ac- 
tivities across  tfie  entire  institution,  reporting 
to  Uoyd  Austin,  chairman  of  tfie  board. 

In  August  of  1968,  foilowing  tfie  merger  tfiat 
produced  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  tfie 
management  asked  Jack  to  head  to  San 
Francisco  to  buikJ  a  marketing  and  business 
development  program  for  the  growth  of  tfie 
northern  California  operation.  Since  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bank  to  that  time  had  consisted  of 
one  branch  in  nortfiem  California,  this  was  no 
small  undertaking. 

In  September  1971,  Cari  HartnacK,  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  called  Jack  to  return  to  Los 
Angeles  for  a  specific  misston — expand  Secu- 
rity Pacific's  range  of  services  to  include  tfie 
government  sector.  Jack  formed  tfie  govern- 
ment services  diviston.  Over  tfie  years,  this  di- 
viston  establisfied  Security  Padifk:  as  a  pri- 
mary bank  for  the  State  of  California  and 
many  local  government  entities.  Likewise,  tfie 
bank's  reputation  has  grown  for  providing  fi- 
nancial servtoes  to  Federal  agencies  both  in 
California  and  through  its  Washington,  DC 
office. 

The  business  of  provtoing  banking  services 
to  tfie  Government  became  a  true  labor  of 
love.  Over  the  years.  Jack  served  on  many 
boards  and  advisory  panels  dedicated  to  im- 
proving the  financial  management  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

In  1984,  Jack  was  appointed  first  vtoe  presi- 
dent by  the  board  of  directors,  and  in  August 
1985,  fie  gave  up  active  day-to-day  manage- 
ment of  tfie  government  servtoes  diviston  to 
become  senior  advisor  to  the  bank  and  tfie  di- 
viston regarding  tfie  Government  and  its  finan- 
cial operations. 

Bom  in  Oklahoma,  Jack  has  t)een  a  resi- 
dent of  California  for  over  60  years,  and  has 
been  married  to  Eleanor — wfiom  fie  fondly 
calls  the  Chief— for  40  years.  He  has  six  chil- 
dren and  recently  became  a  great  grandfa- 
tfier.  Jack  has  attended  many  scfiools  and 
universities  and  field  many  positions  in  tfie 
California  Bankers  Association,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  groups  over  his  long 
career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  State  and  region  has 
many  citizens  of  wtiom  it  can  be  proud.  For 
Califomians,  and  particularly  for  Orange  coun- 
tians.  Jack  Holland  exemplifies  tfie  best— a 
dedicated  worker  and  family  man;  an  Indivto- 
ual  wfio  commits  his  energies  to  improving  tfie 
community  in  whtoh  he  lives,  by  working  to 
see  tfiat  government  receives  tfie  most  able 
financial  and  fiscal  assistance;  and  a  person 
wfio  has  committed  57  years  of  his  life  to 
building  a  fine  and  important  institution. 
Orange  County,  Newport  Beach.  Security  Pa- 
cifk:  and  all  of  us  are  fortunate  to  have  had 
Jack  Holland  working  so  well  for  so  long  and 
we  are  all  grateful. 
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TROUBLING  TRADE  FIGURES 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1989 
Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commerce 
Department  anrxjunced  some  troubling  trade 
figures  yesterday.  The  U.S.  trade  deficit  in- 
creased dramatically  in  May  to  $10.24  billion, 
ttie  biggest  imbalance  in  5  months  and  a  24- 
percent  irKrease  over  Aprl's  figure 

As  many  had  predicted,  progress  on  the 
trade  deficit  is  beginning  to  slow  To  make 
future  dents  m  tfie  trade  deficit,  we  must  act 
swtftfy  to  reduce  our  fiscal  budget  deficit. 
wf>»ch  remains  tf>e  largest  cause  of  our  trade 
problems. 

We  also  must  continue  to  knock  down  for- 
eign trade  barriers.  The  Uruguay  round  of 
GATT  still  represents  our  best  hope  for  ac- 
complishing this.  Complementing  GATT  are 
mechanisms  such  as  Super-301,  the  structur- 
al impediments  initiative  with  Japan,  and  other 
bilateral  negotiations. 

Finally,  we  must  encourage  U.S.  businesses 
to  take  advantage  of  market  opportunities 
abroad.  For  example,  the  unification  of  the  Eu- 
ropean market— the  so  called  EC  1992  exer- 
cise— has  enormous  potential  for  Amencan 
firms  that  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  The 
growing  markets  of  Asia  offer  similar  opportu- 
nities for  the  aggressive,  export-onented  firm 
Let's  use  this  May's  trade  deficit  as  a  re- 
minder that  much  work  remains  to  be  done  on 
the  trade  scene.  Let's  get  to  work  on  our 
fiscal  budget  deficit,  and  let's  continue  to  chip 
away  at  foreign  trade  bamers.  If  we  accom- 
plish these  things,  we  will  have  turned  the 
corner  in  our  efforts  to  address  our  trade  im- 
balance. 
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ers  who  keep  their  Peace  Corps  experience 
alive  in  their  daily  work.  Many  more  do  so 
in  anonymity.  One  Peace  Corps  veteran  who 
has  made  a  big  difference  in  a  quiet  way  is 
Paul  Thompson  of  Minneapolis.  Now 
Thompson  s  cover  has  been  blown:  He  is  the 
1989  recipient  of  the  Sargent  Shriver  Award 
for  Humanitarian  Service. 

The  award  was  inaugurated  three  years 
ago  during  the  Peace  Corps  25th  anniversa 
ry  10  honor  former  volunteers  who  have 
made  ongoing  contributions  to  humanitari- 
an causes  at  home  and  abroad.  Thompson. 
40.  who  served  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Ma 
laysia  in  1971  73.  was  selected  from  more 
than  three  dozen  nominees  for  this  years 
award. 

Thompson  was  honored  for  combining  the 
organizational  skills  of  a  CEO.  the  persua- 
siveness of  a  politician  and  the  diligence  of  a 
ditch  digger  to  enlist  Minnesotans  in  a 
battle  against  hunger.  He  helped  establish 
the  Hunger  Project,  started  a  Twin  Cities 
office  of  Save  the  Children,  founded  Skiers 
Ending  Hunger  and  organized  a  local  arm  of 
the  Results  humanitarian  lobbying  group. 
The  past  two  years  he  has  participated  m 
fasts  to  raise  money  and  awareness  about  ef 
forts  to  combat  world  hunger.  He  also  was 
part  of  a  Ski  for  Peace  exchange  with  the 
Soviet  Union  last  year. 

Peace  Corps  promoters  like  to  say  that 
the  United  States  benefits  as  much  as  poor 
countries  from  the  corps  because  of  the 
knowledge  of  other  places  and  cultures  that 
volunteers  bring  home.  Thompsons  contri 
bution  is  richer.  In  a  career  of  good  works, 
he  has  not  lost  his  faith  that  better  things 
are  possible,  and  that,  given  enough  infor- 
mation, people  will  do  right  by  each  other 
whether  they  live  across  town  or  across  the 
ocean.  You  wouldn't  know  the  guy  if  you 
passed  him  on  the  street,  but  he  has  made  a 
difference. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1989 
Mr  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  unavoidably  absent  on  July  19  for 
rollcall  No.  1 42,  to  approve  the  journal;  rollcall 
No.  143,  to  approve  the  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Federal  facility  compli- 
ance with  RCRA— H.R.  1056;  rollcall  vote  No. 
144.  an  amendment  to  provide  an  exception 
to  the  waiver  of  the  Federal  Government's 
sovereign  immunity— H.R.  1056;  and  rollcall 
vote  No  145,  final  passage  of  H.R.  1056.  Had 
I  been  here,  I  would  have  cast  the  following 
votes,  "aye,"  "aye,"  'nay,"  and  "aye  " 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
SALVATORE  J.  DAMICO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


MOON  LANDING  20  YEARS  AGO 


PAUL  THOMPSON— SHRIVER 
AWARD  WINNER 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1989 
Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  headline- 
conscious  world.  It  IS  important  to  recognize 
those  who  make  their  impact  felt  in  a  quiet  but 
eftectwe  way  One  such  individual  is  Paul 
Thompson  of  Minneapolis,  MN,  who  is  the 
1989  recipient  of  the  Sargent  Shnver  Award 
for  Humanrtanan  Service.  The  following  edito- 
nal  from  the  Minneapolis  Tnbune  spells  out 
Thompson's  accomplishments,  which  are  not 
made  for  personal  gam  or  recognition,  but  on 
behalf  of  tfie  cause  of  ending  world  hunger 
As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  and  as  a  fellow  Minnesotan,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  congratulate  Paul  on  receiving  the 
Shriver  Award  and  commend  him  for  his  con- 
tnued  work. 

A  Gift  That  Keeps  On  Giving 
At  the  end  of  their  two-year  tour  of  duty. 
Peace   Corps   volunteers   are   charged    with 
bringing  the  world  back  home  to  their  com 
munities  and  challenged  to  make  a  differ 
ence.  Many  have  gone  on  to  become  influen 
tial  memt>ers  of  Congress,  business  execu 
tives.  ambassadors,  educators  and  entertain 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1989 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker,  20  years 
ago  tomorrow  people  all  over  the  world  were 
riveted  to  their  television  sets  waiting  for  each 
new  report  of  the  progress  of  the  spaceships 
Columbia  and  Eagle 

At  the  end  of  that  day  no  one  doubted  nor 
dared  challenge  the  US.  superionty  in  space 
exploration 

This  epic  event  has  benefited  mankind  im- 
measurably but  the  spinoffs  of  space  research 
are  all  too  often  taken  for  granted 

They  include  breakthroughs  in  medicine,  car 
safety  and  weather  predicting  that  have  saved 
countless  lives 

And  space  exploration  literally  began  the 
modern  computer  age 

Unfortunately,  these  and  thousands  of  other 
spinoffs  have  not  held  the  public's  imagination 
long  enough  to  commit  tor  the  long  term 

As  we  honor  those  who  landed  on  the 
moon  20  years  ago,  let  us  recommit  our  ener- 
gies and  resources  to  our  space  program 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  the  technology  to  re- 
invigorate  our  space  program  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind  What  we  need  now  is  the  com- 
mitment 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  the  distinguished  35-year 
career  of  continuous  Government  service  by 
Mr.  Salvatore  "Sal"  D'Amico.  Sal  left  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  on  June  30  to  pursue  the  pn- 
vate  practice  of  law. 

Sal  served  for  7  years  as  staff  director  and 
special  counsel  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  where 
he  was  known  for  his  diligence  and  strong  at- 
tention to  detail.  The  many  friends  he  has 
made  throughout  his  career,  both  on  and  off 
the  committee,  can  attest  to  the  effectiveness 
of  his  work  in  that  very  demanding  position. 

Sal  D'Amico  was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
February  1924.  After  attending  St.  Francis 
Seminary  in  Catskill,  NY,  and  St.  Anthony's 
Seminary  in  Andover,  MA,  he  graduated  from 
Fordham  University  in  1948  and  received  a 
doctor  of  laws  from  Fordham  in  1951. 

In  1954,  Sal  tiegan  his  Government  service 
when  he  became  an  assistant  district  attorney 
in  the  oHice  of  New  York  County  District  Attor- 
ney Frank  S.  Hogan.  He  served  as  a  senior 
tnal  assistant  and  had  experience  in  the  in- 
dictment, fraud,  and  homicide  bureaus. 

In  1961,  Sal  came  to  Washington  to  work 
as  associate  counsel  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  chaired 
by  Representative  John  Blatnik  of  Minnesota. 
He  worked  on  the  investigations  and  heanngs 
on  nght-of-way  acquisition  and  construction, 
toll  facilities,  and  uniform  traffic  laws.  He  con- 
tinued under  the  panel's  new  chairman,  Jim 
Wnght  of  Texas,  when  it  became  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  Oversight. 

Sal  began  his  long  association  with  the  late 
Representative  James  J.  Howard  of  New 
Jersey  in  1 972  when  he  became  special  coun- 
sel and  then  chief  counsel  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy.  When  Congressman  Howard 
became  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation  in  1975,  Sal  became 
chief  counsel.  He  was  named  special  counsel 
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to  the  chairman  and  staff  director  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  In 
1981  when  Congressman  Howard  became 
chairman.  He  served  on  special  projects  In  the 
months  immediately  proceeding  his  retire- 
ment. 

Beyond  that  outline  of  the  bare  facts  of  his 
career,  volumes  are  spoken  by  the  fact  that 
an  outstanding  public  servant  such  as  Con- 
gressman Howard  placed  his  trust  in  Sal 
D'Amrco  for  15  years.  Congressman  Howard, 
during  that  time,  continually  awarded  Sal  with 
the  top  committee  post  at  his  disposal  £md  I 
am  sure  that  Sal  responded  with  nothing  less 
than  his  best. 

Sal  D'Amico  will  certainly  be  missed  on  ttie 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. His  unique  contributions  to  tfie  activities 
of  Vne  committee  will  be  virtually  impossible  to 
duplicate.  However,  with  his  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  public  service,  Sal  deserves 
a  break  from  the  demanding  and  unpredk:t- 
able  hours  that  are  required  of  congressional 
staff,  especially  of  someone  in  the  role  of  staff 
director. 

It's  time  Sal  got  to  tend  to  that  garden  at 
home  that  has  bieen  neglected  while  he  has 
been  buried  under  the  mounds  of  papenworK 
that  dominate  the  life  of  a  staff  director.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  the  rest  of  the  committee 
when  I  wish  Sal  and  his  family  the  best  of  luck 
in  their  endeavors  after  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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WE  STILL  NEED  THE  FAIRNESS 
DOCTRINE 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  WIC 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  call  to  your  attention  a  provision  that 
passed  the  House  yesterday  in  the  fiscal  year 
1990  Agriculture  appropriations  bill.  Included 
in  this  measure  was  a  $2,126  billion  appro- 
pnation  for  tfie  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children. 
This  is  a  vitally  important  program  provkjing 
nutritional  and  health  assistance  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  in  need.  Recently,  a  mul- 
tiyear  national  evaluation  issued  by  the  USDA 
found  that  the  WIC  Program  reduces  the  inci- 
dence of  low  birthweight  and  premature  births 
which  are  a  leading  cause  of  infant  nrKxtality 
and  disability.  With  the  number  of  children  in 
poverty  on  the  rise,  it  is  especially  important 
that  these  children  have  access  to  adequate 
nutrition.  Unfortunately,  the  program  has  only 
been  able  to  serve  about  half  of  the  eligible 
women  and  children.  I  strongly  supported  full 
funding  of  this  program  at  the  $2,126,000,000 
level  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  funding  level  will  allow  the 
program  to  serve  an  additional  1 .5  million  chil- 
dren over  the  next  5  years.  Our  children  are 
our  Nation's  most  valuable  resource  and  we 
must  assure  that  ttieir  medical  and  nutritional 
needs  are  met. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  codification 
of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  continues  to  be  my 
highest  telecommunications  priority.  The  doc- 
trine, which  served  as  tfie  cornerstone  of  the 
public  interest  standard  of  broadcast  regula- 
tion for  over  40  years,  needs  to  t>e  reinstated 
to  protect  tfie  first  amer>dment  rights  of  the 
public. 

A  provision  recodifying  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine has  been  included  in  the  budget  reconcil- 
iation package  that  was  reported  from  tfie 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  A  motion 
to  strike  tfie  provision  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  35-8,  reflecting  the  truly  bipartisan  nature 
of  support  for  the  Fairness  Doctrine. 

I  am  including  for  the  record  several  op-ed 
pieces  which  have  appeared  in  ttie  past  sev- 
eral months.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
read  these  artk:les  and  take  time  to  reflect  on 
the  importance  of  the  doctrine  in  stimulating 
healthy,  publk:  debate  of  the  Issues. 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Tuesday,  May 
9.  1989] 
We  Still  Need  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
(By  Benjamin  L.  Hooks) 

In  1955,  NBC  News  aired  an  interview 
with  Thurgood  Marshall,  then  special  coun- 
sel for  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  Although  the 
clvU  rights  movement  was  the  most  impor- 
tant political  issue  of  the  generation,  this 
nationally  televised  program  was  never  seen 
by  the  residents  of  Jackson.  Miss. 

Instead  of  carrying  the  interview  with  a 
man  who  later  would  become  a  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  WLBT-TV,  the  NBC 
affiliate,  posted  a  notice  on  the  screen  that 
falsely  claimed  technical  problems:  "Sorry, 
Cable  Down." 

Two  years  later,  WLBT  broadcast  a  show 
during  which  participants  discussed  the  al- 
leged social  benefits  of  segregation.  No  one 
opposing  segregation,  or  supporting  desegre- 
gation, was  allowed  to  give  the  other  side  of 
the  story. 

These  and  several  other  incidents  over  the 
years  eventually  led  to  a  tremendous  citizen 
victory.  Citizens  used  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
to  challenge  WLBT's  failure  to  provide  bal- 
anced coverage  of  controversial  issues  in  its 
overall  programming. 

The  court  case  was  heard  by  Warren 
Burger,  then  a  judge  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  later 
the  chief  justice.  He  stated  that  compliance 
with  the  Fairness  Doctrine  is  "a  sine  qua 
non  of  every  licensee."  In  other  words,  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  is  the  essence  of  every  li- 
censee's programming  responsibilities. 

I  heartily  agree.  The  1st  Amendment 
exists  to  serve  the  public's  right  to  hear 
debate  on  important  issues,  and  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  reinforces  that  right  as  to  tel- 
evision and  radio  airwaves.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fair  than  giving  citizens  access  to  all 
points  of  view. 

However,  not  everyone  feels  that  way. 

In  1987,  the  Reagan-appointed  Federal 
Communications  Commission  struck  down 
the  38-year-old  doctrine,  ignoring  years  of 
FCC  opinions,  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court 
decision  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
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the  doctrine  and  the  basic  fact  that  the 
public,  not  the  broadcasters,  owns  the  air- 
waves. 

By  alMlishing  the  doctrine,  the  current 
FCC  simply  disregarded  the  premise  that 
broadcasters,  who  volunteer  for  a  free  li- 
cense to  use  those  public  airwaves,  must  op- 
erate in  a  manner  that  will  serve  the  public 
interest. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  some,  but  by  no 
means  all,  broadcasters,  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine does  not  require  or  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  monitor  or  meddle  in  newsroom  de- 
cisions. It  is  not  a  tool  of  censorship. 

In  fact,  in  1974  during  my  tenure  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  FCC,  we  issued  a  report 
showing  that  the  doctinre  enhanced  the 
quality  and  the  amount  of  news  coverage. 
Under  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  a  licensee  pre- 
senting one  side  of  a  controversial  issue  is 
not  required  to  provide  a  forum  for  oppos- 
ing views  on  that  same  program  or  series  of 
programs.  He  or  she  is  simply  expected  to 
make  a  provision  for  the  opposing  views  in 
his  overall  programming. 

Through  this,  the  Fairness  Doctrine  guar- 
antees that  the  public  hears  more  informa- 
tion, not  less,  and  that  debates  on  public 
issues  are  not  repeatedly  slanted  by  a  sta- 
tion owner  with  a  grudge  or  an  advertiser 
with  deep  pockets.  That  is  true  now.  and  it 
was  true  when  the  FCC  enacted  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  in  1949. 

As  I  said  in  1974.  uprooting  the  primary 
concept  of  fairness  would  leave  an  unbridge- 
able chasm  t>etween  two  sides  of  a  dialogue 
on  controversial  public  issues. 

Our  elected  representatives  in  Congress 
have  a  chance  to  rebuild  the  bridge  across 
that  chasm  by  passing  legislation  to  codify 
the  Fairness  Doctrine,  thereby  overturning 
the  FCC's  1987  decision.  President  Bush  has 
an  opportunity  to  protect  the  1st  Amend- 
ment rights  of  all  Americans  by  signing  that 
legislation  into  law. 

Each  one  of  us  has  the  right  to  fuUy  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  of  issues  that  affect  us 
and  our  communities.  The  Fairness  Doc- 
trine enables  us  to  use  that  right. 


Fairkess  Doctrine  Would  Improve  Radio 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  report  that  radio  industry  pioneers 
are  disillusioned  about  the  state  of  Ameri- 
can radio  (Word  and  Image  page.  June  27) 
does  not  explore  why  the  medium  has 
changed.  Many  industry  veterans  say  that 
they  associate  the  deterioration  of  service 
(along  with  the  phenomenon  of  "trash  TV") 
with  the  deregulation  of  broadcasting. 

Deregulation  has  attracted  a  breed  of  en- 
trepreneur who  values  the  stability  of  a  mo- 
nopoly and  realizes  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
legal  obligation  to  provide  service  In  ex- 
change. He  also  understands  the  extraordi- 
nary power  of  a  broadcast  license,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  industry's  self-promotional 
stunt  of  having  10.000  radio  stations  simul- 
taneously go  silent  for  30  seconds  last 
month.  Indeed,  the  willingness  of  these  cus- 
todians of  public  property  to  abuse  their 
trusteeship  in  this  manner  is  strong  reason 
for  Congress  to  restore  broadcasting's  Fair- 
ness E>octrine.  so  that  the  airways  are  used 
for  public,  not  purely  private,  purposes. 
Andrew  Jay  Schwartzmah. 

Executive  Director, 
Media  Access  Project 
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[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  May  18. 

1989] 

Keeping  Fairness  on  the  Air 

(By  Charles  D.  Ferris) 

Washington.— Does  freedom  of  speech 
permit  a  speaker  with  a  megaphone  to  read 
outside  your  home  at  3  a.m.?  Of  course  not. 
The  courts.  In  interpreting  our  First 
Amendment  free-speech  rights,  have  con- 
sistently b&lanced  our  rights  as  listeners 
against  the  orator's  rights  as  a  speaker.  This 
balancing  is  particularly  crucial  In  the  con- 
text of  broadcasting. 

The  government  has  granted  broadcasters 
the  right  to  reach  all  of  our  homes  through 
the  free  and  exclusive  use  of  public  air 
waves.  In  exchange  for  the  right  to  use 
those  airwaves,  broadcasters  have  tradition 
ally  been  asked  to  meet  certain  minimal  ob- 
ligations, including  the  Fairness  Ooctrine. 
This  doctrine  only  requires  that  when  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasters  do  reach  our 
homes,  they  provide  us  with  fair  and  bal- 
anced coverage  of  controversial  and  signifi 
cant  issues. 

In  August  1987,  however,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  agency 
that  regulates  broadcasters,  abolished  the 
Fairness  Doctrine.  In  doing  so.  the  FCC 
failed  to  properly  balance  these  rights,  or  to 
adequately  consider  the  unique  status  of 
broadcasters. 

Now  Congress  is  moving  quicky  to  pass 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  into  law.  Undoubted 
ly.  President  Bush  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  this  legislation  and  to  support  our 
rights  with  respect  to  information  provided 
via  the  public  airwaves. 

In  abandoning  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  the 
FCC  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  sup 
p>08ed  free-speech  rights  of  broadcasters, 
while  paying  mere  lip  service  to  the  rights 
of  viewers. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  body  we 
have  entrusted  with  interpreting  the  Consti- 
tution, has  never  found  that  the  rights  of 
speakers,  much  less  those  of  broadcasters, 
are  absolute.  Rather,  it  has  recognized,  in 
unanimously  upholding  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine, that  the  right  of  listemers  to  hear  dif 
fering  viewpoints  on  essential  public  issues 
must  take  precedence  over  the  right  of 
broadcasters  to  unfettered  commercial  or 
personal  use  of  their  stations. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  simply  provides 
that  a  broadcaster  may  not  use  his  license 
to  favor  a  political  candidate,  or  allow  utili- 
ties to  bombard  the  public  with  ads  favoring 
nuclear  power,  without  allowing  opposing 
views  on  the  air  as  well. 

Thus,  far  from  •'chilling"  speech  or  silenc- 
ing dissident  voices,  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
allows  free  speech  by  many  outside  the  in 
stitutional  media. 

In  recent  congressional  hearings,  repre- 
sentatives of  groups  of  the  right,  center  and 
left  testified  that  without  the  Fairness  Doc 
trine,  their  viewpoints  would  not  be.  and  are 
not,  covered. 

Undue  attention  to  the  rights  of  broad 
casters  aiso  obscures  a  more  fundamental 
point:  The  Fairness  Doctrine  has  long  been 
viewed  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  until  the 
Reag&n  administration  by  the  FCC.  as  cen- 
tral to  the  responsibilities  of  broadcasters  to 
act  as  trustees  in  their  use  of  the  public  air 
waves.  These  trustee  responsibilities  were 
established  in  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  far  more 
individuals  wished  to  broadcast  than  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  limited  spectrum 
available. 

The  growth  of  alternative  media,  such  as 
cable  television,  has  not  changed  this  funda- 
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mental  reality.  Broadcasters  are  still  grant- 
ed the  free  and  exclusive  use  of  a  valuable 
resource  that  ensures  them  entry  into  the 
viewer's  home.  Other  forms  of  communica- 
tions receive  no  such  Ijeneflt. 

So  long  as  this  basic  framework  exists,  the 
requirement  of  some  minimal  quid  pro  quo 
in  the  form  of  obligations  such  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  is  not  only  eminently  fair,  but  also 
fully  consistent  with  the  First  Amendment. 

Opponents  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Either  broadcast- 
ers are  special  and  have  unique  public-inter- 
est responsibilities,  or  they  should  be  truly 
cast  into  the  free  marketplace  they  invoke 
but  seek  to  avoid.  In  this  free  market, 
broadcast  spectrum  would  be  allocated  to 
the  highest  bidder,  or  subject  to  a  transfer 
tax. 

Congress  will  soon  take  the  sensible 
course  and  vindicate  the  public  interest  by 
re-enacting  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  The 
Bush  administration  would  do  well  to  take  a 
principled  stand  and  abide  by  the  will  of 
Congress  this  time  around. 


July  19,  1989 

OVIR   officials  will   reexamine  their  decision 
and  allow  the  Raiz  family  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 


THE  RAIZ  FAMILY  OP  VILNIUS 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1989 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  participate  in  the  Congressional  Call 
to  Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  Chamber  the 
plight  of  the  Raiz  family  of  Vilnius,  Lithuania. 

Vladimir  and  Carmella  Raiz  first  applied  for 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel  over  1 7  years 
ago— in  May,  1972  At  that  time,  Vladimir  was 
employed  as  a  molecular  biologist  at  the 
Moscow  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology  Car- 
mella was  the  first  violinist  in  the  Vilnius  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  Upon  submitting  their  re- 
quest to  emigrate,  as  is  typical  m  refusenik 
cases.  Carmella  was  demoted  and  has  been 
allowed  to  work  only  sporadically  since  then 
Vladimir  was  dismissed  from  his  position  at 
the  Moscow  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology  in 
June,  1979 

The  reason  given  for  refusal  of  permission 
to  emigrate  was  Vladimir's  access  to  "state 
secrets  "  Vladimir  has  not  dealt  with  classified 
matenal  sirice  1965  His  institute  has  certified 
that  the  research  he  conducted  is  no  longer 
classified  Clearly,  25  years  after  this  work, 
access  to  state  secrets  is  not  a  credible 
excuse  for  refusing  the  Raiz  family  permission 
to  emigrate 

Vladimir  and  Carmella  Raiz  have  two  sons, 
Moshe,  txirn  in  1977,  and  Shaul,  born  in  1982 
Both  have  lived  ttieir  entire  lives  as  refuseniks 
In  Vilnius,  the  Raiz  family  have  tned  to  learn 
about,  and  fully  observe,  the  precepts  of  their 
religion  They  have  organized  seminars  on 
Jewish  culture,  religion,  modern  Israel,  and 
Hetxew  In  1983,  Carmella  led  efforts  to  re- 
store the  mikvah,  the  Jewish  ntual  bath,  m  the 
Vilnius  synagogue  This  mikvah  had  been  out 
of  use  since  World  War  II  Due  to  Carmella's 
efforts,  this  mikvah  is  now  operational 

Carmella's  sister  lives  in  Netanya,  Israel  It 
IS  the  desire  of  the  Raiz  family  to  observe 
their  religion  and  raise  their  children  in  a 
Jewish  atmosphere  This  is  a  desire  they  have 
had  for  more  than  1 7  years  I  hope  that  Soviet 


FARMER  TO  CONSUMER  FARM 
PRODUCE  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Farmer  to  Consumer  Farm 
Produce  Enhancement  Act. 

The  bill  amends  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  1968  by  permitting  farmers  to  place 
reasonable  roadside  signs  to  advertise  home- 
grown produce  to  sell. 

Many  small  farmers,  in  order  to  survive  the 
economic  hardship  prevailing  in  the  agncultur- 
al  community,  are  selling  their  produce  direct 
to  consumers.  My  legislation  promotes  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  direct  marketing 
from  farmers  to  consumers. 

Farmers  who  sell  their  own  produce  provide 
fresh  high-quality  vaneties  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables at  a  lower  cost  to  consumers.  The 
sales  provide  the  farmers  added  cash-flow 
that  enables  many  of  them  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness. 

The  present  restnctions  on  roadside  signs 
discnminate  against  farmers  located  on  high- 
ways receiving  Federal  aid.  Farmers  on  other 
highways  are  free  to  advertise  their  products 
with  roadside  signs.  My  legislation  would  end 
this  discnmination. 

To  allow  farmers  to  advertise  with  roadside 
signs  would  increase  traffic  safety  on  the  high- 
ways specified  in  the  bill,  by  giving  notice  to 
passing  motonsls  in  time  for  them  to  exit  the 
highway  safely 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  )oin  me  in  support- 
ing this  bill  as  an  important  step  toward  pro- 
moting the  small  farmers  across  the  country 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1989 

Mr  NOWAK  Mr  Speaker.  30  years  ago, 
the  third  week  in  July  was  designated  Captive 
Nations  Week  by  President  Eisenhower  dunng 
a  penod  charactenzed  by  cold  war  frustra- 
tions, McCarthyism,  and  genuine  fear  of  an 
international  Communist  conspiracy.  Each 
year  since  1959,  the  United  States  by  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  (Public  Law 
86-90),  has  sought  to  express  personal  sup- 
port and  offer  hope  to  the  citizens  of  those 
Communist  countnes  seeking  to  regain  self- 
determinatkjn. 

There  have  t>een  waves  of  change  in  the 
world  since  this  resolution  became  law,  most 
recently  and  significantly  due  to  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Gorbachev' s  policies  of  glasnost  arxj 
perestroika.  Eastern  European  markets  have 
tDecome  more  open,  travel  and  emigration 
policies  eased,  Hungary  has  been  granted  ob- 
server status  in  the  European  Parliament  in 
Strasbourg;  and  there  is  raised  hope  for  a  bi- 
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lateral  NATO-Warsaw  arms-reduction  agree- 
ment. Poland's  recent  parliamentary  elections 
are  a  classic  example  of  the  new  breezes 
blowing  across  the  captive  nations. 

President  Bush's  visit  to  PolarxJ  and  Hunga- 
ry exemptifies  the  growing  optimism  and  rein- 
forces our  historical  commitment  to  encourag- 
ing national  self-determirration  in  Communist 
countries  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  His 
pledge  of  monetary  support  to  these  nations 
and  his  message  to  our  Western  allies  to  sup- 
port a  restructuring  of  their  huge  foreign  debts 
offer  hope  for  economic  as  well  as  political  re- 
forms. 

These  many  positive  and  hopeful  develop- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe,  however,  do  not 
eliminate  the  need  to  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Although  perestroika  has  improved 
economic  and  political  conditions,  injustice 
and  repression  remain  t)ehirKl  the  softened 
Iron  Curtain.  For  example,  new  vague  laws 
have  been  enacted  in  the  Soviet  Union  ttiat 
make  defamation  of  the  state  in  any  way  pun- 
ishable by  a  3-year  prison  term.  Similarly,  any 
public  calls  to  overthrow  the  government  are 
punishable  by  10  years  in  prison.  Religious  in- 
tolerance remains  a  reality  and  political  dissi- 
dents continue  to  be  silenced  by  commitment 
to  mental  hospitals. 

These  human  rights  discrepancies  amid 
glasnost  and  perestroika  suggest  the  Free 
Worid  adopt  a  cautk>us  attitude  toward  Soviet 
policies  while  we  wori<  to  encourage  true  and 
total  reform,  genuine  human  rights,  and  a  dis- 
mantling of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Therefore,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  this  year  allows  the  United 
States  a  most  meaningful  opportunity  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  our  vision  of  lil)erly  for 
all  people  througfiout  the  world.  While  we  cel- 
ebrate the  progress  achieved  to  date,  we  ac- 
knowledge by  this  30th  annual  observance 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  before  we 
can  truly  proclaim  "Free  Nations  Week"  in 
Eastern  Europe. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHNNY  BENCH 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  I  am 
one  of  ttie  managers,  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  of  Judge  Ateee  Hastings  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Due  to  evidentiary  hearings 
in  the  Hart  Senate  Office  Buikling,  I  was 
unable  to  arrive  on  ttie  fkxx  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  time  to  cast  my  vote  on 
H.R.  1056,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  clarify  proviskxis  concerning 
the  applicatk>n  of  certain  requirements  and 
sanctions  to  Federal  facilities.  Had  I  made  it 
to  the  fkXK  of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
would  have  voted  "yes"  on  H.R.  1056. 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  argu- 
ments have  occurred  between  fans  of  the  na- 
tk>nal  pastime  over  whk:h  team  was  the  great- 
est in  history.  We  all  have  our  biases  and  per- 
haps those  arguments  will  never  be  settled 
definitively.  That  is  one  of  ttie  charms  of  base- 
ball. However,  no  det>ate  of  this  kind  would  be 
complete  without  mentkjning  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  of  the  1970's.  The  powerful  Big  Red 
Machine  of  those  years  won  six  Natk>nal 
League  Western  Division  titles,  four  National 
League  pennants,  and  back-to-back  Worid 
Series  champk>nships  in  1 975  and  1 976. 

On  Sunday,  July  23,  the  first  of  the  many 
great  Cincinnati  players  of  that  time  will  be  in- 
ducted formally  into  the  National  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame  in  CoofJerstown,  NY.  Johnny  Bench 
made  his  first  appearance  in  a  Cincinnati  uni- 
form at  oW  Crosley  Field  in  1967.  The  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  named  the  National  League 
Rookie  of  the  Year.  That  was  merely  the  first 
of  many  accolades  and  accomplishments  to 
follow. 

Bench  was  the  National  League's  Most  Val- 
uable Player  in  1970  and  1972.  In  his  MVP 
seasons.  Bench  led  the  major  leagues  In 
home  runs  and  runs  batted  in.  His  129  RBI's 
in  1974  gave  him  another  RBI  championship. 
As  an  offensive  player,  Johnny  Bench  was 
clearly  a  power  hitter  from  whom  no  pitcher 
was  safe.  In  1980,  he  surpassed  Yogi  Bena 
as  ttie  all-time  home  run  leader  among  catch- 
ers. By  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the  1983 
season.  Bench  collected  over  2,000  career 
hits.  He  stands  as  the  Reds'  all-time  leader  in 
home  mns  (389)  and  RBI  (1,376). 

Ttiey  say  that  a  man  who  puts  on  the  equip- 
ment of  a  catcher  dons  the  "tools  of  igno- 
rance." Yet,  ¥wth  10  gold  gloves.  Bench 
proved  himself  to  be  as  comfortable  and  tal- 
ented behind  the  plate  as  he  was  hitting  along 
skie  of  it.  His  defensive  brilliance,  his  ability  to 
throw  out  runners,  seemingly  without  effort, 
and  his  acumen  in  handling  pitchers  earned 
him  14  tiips  to  the  All  Star  Game.  As  a  testa- 
ment to  his  legacy,  you  can  still  see  Bench's 
influence  on  the  game  In  any  major  league 
ballpark  or  on  any  sandlot  across  the  country. 
He  invented  the  one-handed  style  of  catching 
emulated  by  backstops  everywhere. 

Ttiere  have  been  many  great  catchers  in 
t>aseball.  In  my  view,  without  question,  Johnny 
BerKh  was  the  greatest  ever  to  play  the 
game. 

This  Sunday,  he  joins  baset>all  immortals. 
He  enters  the  Hall  of  Fame  ak}ng  with  Red 
Schoendienst  Cari  Yasto^emski,  umpire  Al 
Baritck,  and  broadcaster  Harry  Carey.  I  con- 
gratulate them  all  on  this  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  ttieir  basetMll  careers.  As  a  Cincin- 
natian,  I  extend  to  Johnny  BerKh,  wtio  contin- 
ues to  give  so  much  of  himself  to  my  home- 
town, a  special  congratulation  in  appreciatkxi 
for  his  conttibutions  to  the  game,  his  drive  to 
succeed,  and  the  enjoyment  he  brought  to  so 
many. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

or  COKHBCnCtJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  Wednesday,  July  19,  1989.  I  attend- 
ed the  funeral  of  ttie  late  John  Dempsey, 
former  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  was  unable  to  cast  votes  on  roik^l  142, 

143.  144,  and  145.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  in  ttie  folk>wing  manner 
Rollcall  142,  "yes";  rolteall  143,  "yes";  rolteall 

144,  "yes";  and  rolk»ll  145,  "yes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request  ttiat 
each  of  my  votes  be  inserted  in  ttie  record 
after  each  of  the  respective  votes. 


NEW    JERSEY    BISHOPS'    STATE- 
MENT ON  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NIIW  jERsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
relay  to  the  distinguistied  Members  of  ttie 
House  a  message  on  sut>stance  atxjse  from 
the  Catholk:  t>istiops  of  New  Jersey.  Ttiis  is 
the  first  major  statement  by  AmerKan  t)istiops 
on  substance  abuse,  a  topK  of  central  impor- 
tance to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  religion, 
color,  or  background. 

The  t>ishops'  statement  is  centered  on  ttie 
philosophy  of  Our  Holy  Fattier,  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  as  he  expressed  it  in  a  meeting  with 
me,  Chairman  Rangel  and  ottier  memt)ers  of 
the  Select  Narcotics  Committee  in  Rome  in 
1984.  At  that  meeting,  ttie  Pope  strongly  em- 
phasized ttie  ttieme  of  family.  The  t>est  and 
only  way  to  prevent  and  treat  drug  atxJse,  tie 
said,  is  through  strengttiening  the  family  and 
its  function  as  the  basic  unit  of  society.  The 
Pope  sakj: 

I  would  invite  you  ...  to  favor  unhesitat- 
ingly all  initiatives  wtilch  aim  at  strengthen- 
ing the  family  In  American  society.  As  you 
try  to  make  your  fellow  citizens  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse;  as  you  promote  legislation,  on  the  na- 
tional and  international  level,  which  seeks 
to  draw  up  a  comprehensive  plan  of  deter- 
rence against  trafficking  in  narcotics,  may 
you  ever  strive  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
family,  for  it  is  a  key  element  in  establish- 
ing stable,  loving  relationships  and  in  offer- 
ing to  every  person  the  support  needed  for  a 
fulfilling  life.  May  God  Almighty  bless  you 
in  your  efforts. 

In  the  same  vein,  ttie  New  Jersey  bistiops 
begin  ttieir  recent  statement  by  saying, 

Sul>stance  abuse  is  a  family  problem.  No 
individual,  no  family  and  church  is  exempt 
from  the  potential  harm  that  exists  wittiin 
a  society  where  drug  addiction  and  alcohol- 
ism are  on  an  alarming  increase. 

Ttiey  go  on  to  state. 

Research  has  shown  that  for  each  individ- 
ual who  is  chemically  dependent,  at  least 
four  other  persons'  lives  are  directly  im- 
paired as  a  result  of  their  relationship  to 
that  person.  These  people  are  our  neigh- 
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bore,  parishioners  and  coworkers.  They  are 
children  who  lie  in  bed  at  night  crying  and 
praying  that  the  fighting  will  stop.  They  art* 
parents  who  fear  the  trauma  of  hospital 
emergency  rooms  and  police  investigations 
stemming  from  car  accidents  caused  by 
their  addicted  son  or  daughter  They  are 
spouses  whose  daily  existence  is  fraught 
with  feelings  of  guilt,  inadequacy,  fear 
anger  and  frustration  as  a  result  of  their 
futile  efforts  to  control  the  alcoholic  behav 
ior  of  their  loved  ones.  The  list  of  example.s 
is  endless. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Cathode  Church  and  the 
bishops  of  New  Jersey  recognize  the  enormity 
of  the  pfoblems  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  pose 
to  this  country,  and  it  embraces  its  resfxinsi 
bilrty  for  helping  to  defeat  the  destructive 
forces  of  drug  abuse.  They  wnte 

The  local  church  should  be  aware  of  serv 
ices  and  resources  for  alcohol  and  drug  pre 
vention  and  treatment.  Through  parish 
social  concerns  conunitlees.  tuiowledgeablt- 
jjersons  may  be  identified  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  referral  or  treatment  as  special 
needs  arise  ....  Many  groups  can  conduct 
seminars,  discussions  and  workshops  related 
to  parenting  skills,  stress  management,  and 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  The  use  of  parish 
families  should  be  extended  to  those  who 
provide  programs  that  aid  m  the  recovery 
process.  Parishes  providing  these  opportuni 
ties  serve  an  important  human  need  and 
participate  in  the  healing  ministry  of  Jesu.s 

The  btshops  conclude, 

We  acknowledge  the  significant  ways  in 
which  the  church  can  be  an  active  partici 
pant  in  the  recovery  process.  Spiritual  re 
sources  are  abundant  in  the  Catholic 
church.  Our  sacramental  tradition  of  recon- 
ciliation and  conununion  offers  both  a 
moral  imperative  and  a  spiritual  catalyst  for 
living  the  Gospel  in  a  loving,  caring,  non 
judgmental  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  good 
works  of  the  New  Jersey  Catholic  community 
as  well  as  the  religious  community  all  over  the 
Nation.  Their  work  on  behalf  of  the  family,  to 
defeat  drug  abuse  and  promote  nch.  healthy 
human  development  is  indispensable  Our 
churches  are  an  invaluable  national  resource 
a  frontline  battalion  against  drugs— not  seek 
ing  publicity,  but  working  steadily  for  small,  m- 
dividual  successes  in  all  our  hometowns 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
YSTRADGYNLAIS  MALE  CHOIR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1989 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  the  Ystradgynlais  Male  Choir  of 
Wales  which  will  be  gracKXJSly  performing  m 
the  city  of  Scranton,  PA.  on  July  22.  1989.  in 
memory  of  Or  Daniel  Protheroe,  a  native  son 
of  both  Wales  and  Scranton.  Dr  Protheroe,  a 
resident  of  Ystradgynlais,  was  a  professional 
mustcian  who  emigrated  from  Wales  to  settle 
in  Scranton  in  1885  where  he  was  a  compos- 
er and  choral  director.  Dr.  Protheroe,  who 
through  hard  work  won  international  recogni- 
tion for  tfie  warmth  and  beauty  of  his  musical 
accompJishments.  was  buried  in  Scranton  m 
1934 
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Appropnately,  many  of  Dr  Protheroe's 
works  have  been  deposited  m  the  US  Na- 
tional Archives  in  Washington.  DC,  because  of 
their  esthetic  and  cultural  value  The  thought- 
fulness  of  the  Ystradgynlais  Male  Choir  m 
dedicating  their  performance  to  the  memory  of 
Daniel  Protheroe  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
gives  sp>ecial  meaning  to  this  eagerly  awaited 
event 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  10th  Congressional  District  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  host  a  choir  with  such 
a  rich  history  of  accomplishments  as  the  Ys- 
tradgynlais Male  Choir  The  choir  was  founded 
in  1947  to  compete  at  the  Bntish  Coal  Miners 
Eisteddfod  where  the  nchness  of  their  voices, 
arrangements,  and  high  professional  stand- 
ards won  first  prize  In  the  last  42  years,  the 
Ystradgynlais  Male  Choir  has  enjoyed  success 
in  all  major  Welsh  and  English  musical  com- 
petitions and  festivals,  toured  throughout 
Europe  and  is  currently  tounng  Canada  and 
the  United  States 

Clearly,  the  history  of  this  fine  choir  is  one 
of  bnnging  joy  and  fulfillment  to  the  audiences 
that  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  its  rich 
choral  arrangements  Moreover,  I  would  like  to 
extend  a  heartfelt  thank  you"  to  the  mem- 
bers and  director  of  this  excellent  choir  for 
tak  ng  the  time  to  grace  us  with  their  musical 
gifts  and  tor  paying  tnbute  to  a  mutually  re- 
spected and  loved  son— Daniel  Protheroe 


CHANGE  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1989 

Mr  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  Presi- 
dent returns  from  his  historic  visit  to  Poland 
and  Hungary,  it  is  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
change  that  has  occurred,  and  continue  to 
occur,  in  Eastern  Europe  For  example,  in 
Poland  elections  were  held  where  political 
parties  were  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
Communist  Party  In  those  races  where  the 
Communists  were  contested,  99  out  of  100 
solidanty  candidates  were  victonous  Although 
the  electoral  rules  were  drafted  to  ensure  that 
the  Communists  would  retain  power,  the  suc- 
cess of  opposition  candidates  portends  major 
changes  for  the  future 

During  his  visit.  President  Bush  committed 
the  United  States  to  work  for  the  democratiza- 
tion and  development  of  Poland  Among  other 
things,  the  President  proposed  First,  a  $100 
million  Polish-Amencan  Enterpnse  Fund, 
second,  support  for  World  Bank  loans  to  be 
used  to  import  technology  from  the  West; 
third,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  West  to  sup- 
port early  and  generous  rescheduling  of  Po- 
land's $39  billion  debt,  fourth,  $15  million  to 
assist  in  the  cleanup  of  Krakow;  and  fifth,  an 
Amencan  Cultural  Center  in  Warsaw  to  open 
m  1990  at  a  cost  of  $1  1  million 

Mr  Chairman,  these  initiatives  prof)Osed  by 
the  President,  which  the  Congress  will  have  to 
consider  and  decide  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove, provide  a  strong  signal  of  support  for 
the  Polish  efforts  at  democratization 

Of  course,  they  fall  far  short  of  the  tens  of 
billions   m   assistance   sought  by   the   Poles 
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This  sends  the  Poles  the  signal  that  the  West 
will  provide  a  helping  hand,  but  the  burden  of 
modernization  must  be  borne  by  the  Poles 
themselves  That  is  a  sensible,  responsible 
policy  position 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  placed 
into  the  Record  a  July  13,  1989,  editorial 
from  the  Lincoln  Star  entitled  "East  Freedom 
Awesome.  '  As  the  editonal  notes: 

The  U.S.  President  being  cheered  in  the 
streets  of  Poland  and  Hungary  is  an  event 
that  would  not  have  been  imagined  a  few 
short  years  ago.  It  marks  a  time  of  huge  po- 
tential and  cautious  optimism. 

I  would  commend  this  insightful  editorial  to 
my  colleagues 

[From  the  Uncoln  Star.  July  13.  1989] 
East  Freedom  Awesome 
Experienced  statesman  that  he  is.  even 
President  Bush  must  be  awed  by  the  turn  of 
world  events  as  exemplified  in  his  highly 
successful  journey  this  week  through 
Poland  and  Hungary.  The  pace  of  political 
change  in  Eastern  Europe  is  so  rapid  as  to 
leave  one  constantly  astonished. 

After  nearly  half  a  century  under  the  iron 
fist  of  communism  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Eastern  Europe  is  entering  the  sunlight  of 
democracy.  It  is  not  yet  the  democracy  that 
\*e  know  in  the  United  Slates,  but  it  is 
moving  in  that  direction. 

In  free  elections,  the  Communist  Party 
has  been  successfully  challenged  in  Poland. 
In  Hungary,  the  political  and  economic 
system  is  rapidly  evolving  into  personal 
freedom  and  free  enterprise  in  the  market 
place. 

Matters  are  moving  so  fast  as  to  surprise 
even  those  who  helped  foster  them. 

In  Poland.  Solidarity  leader  Lech  Walesa 
urged  restraint  in  the  aftermath  of  labors 
overwhelming  election  victory. 

As  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lished communist  government.  Walesa  said. 
I  face  the  disaster  of  having  had  a  good 
crop.  Too  much  grain  has  ripened  for  me. 
and  I  can't  store  it  all  in  my  granary." 

He  urged  his  followers  to  be  cautious  in 
their  efforts  to  apply  democratic  processes. 
We  have  to  go  .slowly,  step  by  step,  on  the 
evolutionary  road.  If  you  jump  over  five 
steps,  you  could  slip  and  fall.  I  don't  want  to 
slip.  "  he  said. 

His  words  reflect  the  stunning  changes 
taking  place,  as  well  as  the  risks  they  in 
volve.  The  world  today  is  witnessing  the 
consequences  of  communism's  failure,  but  it 
has  not  yet  seen  the  demise  of  that  system. 
Much  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  continues  to 
resist  change,  and  China  is  a  living  reminder 
of  what  can  happen  between  the  birth  of 
democratic  processes  and  their  maturity. 
Soviet  Premier  Mikhail  Gorbachevs  move 
to  democratization  still  could  wither  and  die 
as  easily  as  it  could  fully  flower. 

That  is  precisely  why  Bush  has  sought  not 
to  stir  ideological  conflict  or  to  seek  a  tacti- 
cal advantage  for  the  West  as  he  offers  en- 
couragement to  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Eastern  Europe  The  presidents  visit  to 
Poland  and  Hungary  has  been  highly  posi- 
tive, renewing  long  dormant  international 
friendships  but  not  damaging  the  fragile  at- 
mosphere that  has  given  him  such  an  op- 
portunity. 

The  U.S.  president  being  cheered  in  the 
streets  of  Poland  and  Hungary  is  an  event 
that  would  not  have  been  imagined  a  few 
short  yeare  ago.  It  marks  a  time  of  huge  po- 
tential and  cautious  optimism. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  BALDEMAR  VE- 
LASQUEZ, 1989  MacARTHUR 
FELLOWSHIP  AWARD  RECIPI- 
ENT 


HON.  MARCT  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1978,  the 
MacArthur  Foundation  has  been  providing 
much  needed  momentum  to  extraordinarily 
talented  individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to 
carry  on  their  work  at  their  highest  potential 
without  the  inhibition  of  financial  constraints. 
Ohio's  Ninth  District  is  honored  to  count  as  its 
own  a  recipient  of  a  1989  MacArthur  Fellow- 
ship Award  for  his  outspoken  leadership  on 
behalf  of  migrant  workers  through  the  Farm 
Labor  Organizing  Committee  [FLOG]  cofound- 
ed  by  him  20  years  ago.  BakJemar  Velasquez, 
president  of  FLOG,  has  worked  diligently  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  thousands  of  mi- 
grant workers  throughout  northwest  Ohio  and 
the  United  States. 

Through  selfless  and  unwaveririg  determina- 
tion, Mr.  Velasquez  has  strived  to  establish  a 
consensus  among  various  groups  throughout 
our  community  in  meeting  the  unique  needs  of 
his  committee's  memlwrship.  He  has  further 
worked  toward  and  has  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  relationship  with  growers  whereby 
there  exists  a  reciprocal  understanding  of 
labor  supply  needs  and  the  requirements  of 
fellow  migrant  wori^ers  to  maintain  a  respecta- 
ble standard  of  living. 

Mr  Velasquez  pioneered  the  development 
of  four  collective  bargaining  agreements 
among  the  memt)ership  of  FLOG  and  area 
farmers— the  first  such  agreements  in  Midwest 
migrant  agriculture.  Additionally,  he  succeed  in 
securing  access  to  basic  health  care,  housing, 
and  day  care  for  migrant  workers  and  their  de- 
fjendents. 

Clearly,  future  migrant  workers  everywhere 
will  look  to  the  courage  and  foresight  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Velasquez  as  they  continue  to 
assert  their  inherent  rights  to  the  same  oppor- 
tunities afforded  all  hard  working  men  and 
women  in  our  communities  and  throughout  our 
Nation.  The  words  of  Helen  Keller  perhaps 
tiest  characterize  his  efforts  and  those  of  his 
fellow  agricultural  wort<ers  when  she  said: 
"the  Wortd  is  moved  along,  not  only  by  the 
mighty  shoves  of  its  heroes,  but  also  by  the 
aggregate  of  the  tiny  pushes  of  each  honest 
worker."  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Baldemar  Velasquez  on  receiving 
this  1989  MacArthur  Foundatkin  Award  and 
for  his  many  unique  achievements. 
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of  our  defense  dollars.  USACERL,  located  in 
the  Interstate  Research  Park  in  Champaign, 
IL,  is  doing  something  about  both. 

With  a  direct  mandate  to  reduce  life-cycle 
costs  in  constructir>g,  operating,  and  maintain- 
ing Army  installations,  CERL  has  spawned 
hundreds  of  products  that  have  commercial 
value.  Now,  with  the  use  of  the  Technology 
Transfer  Act  of  1986,  which  I  supported,  pri- 
vate companies  are  marketing  these  products 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Army  and  the 
company. 

Any  product  that  provides  a  34  to  1  return 
on  investment  is  good  for  this  country  and  the 
cooperative  research  and  development  agree- 
ments signed  by  CERL  in  the  last  several 
years  have  Iwnefited  the  Army,  the  compa- 
nies which  market  the  products,  and  the  in- 
dustrial competitiveness  of  American  compa- 
nies. 

In  the  1960's,  the  U.S.  Army  Construction 
Engirieering  Research  Laboratory  went  look- 
ing for  a  research  partner  and  found  one  in 
the  University  of  Illinois'  civil  engineering  de- 
partment. USA-CERL  makes  annual  funding 
commitments  for  student  employment,  shared 
professors,  and  research  programs  in  the  mil- 
tons  of  dollars.  The  total  contribution  of  USA- 
CERL to  the  Champaign-Urbana  payroll  is 
atx>ut  $1 5  million. 

USA-CEREL  has  been  the  Government's 
leading  innovator  in  technology  transfers, 
making  the  first  two  exclusive  licensing  agree- 
ments in  Corps  of  Engineers  history  in  1987. 
In  1987,  it  signed  the  first  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  agreements  within 
the  Army,  using  the  Technology  Transfer  Act. 

What  has  the  research  at  USA-CERL  done 
for  private  industry?  They  have  developed: 
Systems  for  assessing  the  quality  of  construc- 
tions welds  as  they  are  placed;  a  microcom- 
puter pavement  management  system;  comput- 
er programs  for  predicting  energy  consump- 
tion and  energy  systems  (performance;  pro- 
grams to  determine  the  environmental  impact 
of  DOD  initiatives;  and  a  program  to  allow  de- 
signers to  visualize  three-dimenskjnal  images. 

The  type  of  cooperation  between  Govern- 
ment research  and  private  industry  typified  by 
USA-CERL  should  be  duplicated  in  all  as- 
pects of  our  economy.  The  research  done  to 
make  Government  work  better  can  often  help 
make  industry  more  competitive. 


USACERL-PROTECTING  OUR 

DEFENSE    BUDGET    AND    INNO- 
VATING FOR  TRADE  MARKETS 


HON.  TERRY  L  BRUCE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 
Mr   BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1980's  have 
been  a  time  when  concern  has  grown  for 
helping  private  industry  and  making  the  most 
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er  plane.  To  his  misfortune,  on  July  4  Mr.  Car- 
ranco  was  shot  down  in  Sicily  wfiere  he  was 
taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Fortunately  ttxxjgh,  he  was  recaptured  by 
Canadian  Forces  2  weeks  later,  and  evacuat- 
ed to  an  AmerKan  field  hosptial  in  Tripoli.  Mr. 
Carranco  was  later  moved  to  an  American 
field  hospital  in  Cairo,  Egypt  From  there  he 
was  sent  to  recuperate  in  a  rest  camp  in  Tel 
Aviv. 

Mr.  Carranco  rejoined  his  outfit  in  Tunisia  in 
November  1 943.  At  ttiis  ttn>e  he  was  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  medal. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States  on  May 
11,  1944,  Mr.  Can-anco  was  assigned  to  Lake 
Chartes,  LA,  until  September  1945.  And  on 
September  9,  1945,  Mr.  Carranco  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  servk:e  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
TX. 

The  medals  Mr.  Pedro  Carranco  received 
for  serving  in  tfie  U.S.  Air  Corps  during  Worid 
War  II  were:  tfie  European  Theatre  of  Oper- 
ations Medal  with  five  Battle  Stars;  the  Purple 
Heart;  ttie  Good  Conduct;  and  the  Presklentiai 
Citatk>n  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

In  additKin  to  ttie  many  awards  received  ty 
Mr.  Carranco  he  is  also  active  in  many  servk^ 
organizations.  He  tralongs  to  the  Amerctan 
Legkin;  the  American  Ex-POW's,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Chapter;  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart;  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans; arxj  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Innhn- 
dale  Post  9895. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  July  23,  1989,  the 
American  Legion  of  Baldwin  Park  will  hold  it's 
medal  ceremony  to  award  Mr.  Pedro  Carranco 
a  special  long  overdue  Prisoner  of  War  medal 
for  his  courage  and  servrce  to  the  United 
States  of  America  during  Worid  War  II.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  salutir^  Mr.  Pedro 
Carranco  for  his  commitment  arnj  dedrcatkxi 
to  our  country. 


HONORING  PEDRO  CARRANCO, 
SR.,  PRISONER  OF  WORLD 
WAR  II 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
hoTKX  of  Mr.  Pedro  Cananco,  a  long  unrecog- 
nized, former  prisoner  of  war  during  Worid 
War  II.  On  Sunday,  July  23,  Mr.  Carranco  will 
receive  a  Prisoner  of  War  Medal  for  his  serv- 
kx  and  deduation  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Carranco  volunteered  to  join  the  U.S. 
Air  Corps  on  January  9.  1942.  He  ascended  to 
the  rank  of  a  fourth  stripe  staff  sergeant.  He 
was  the  tailgunner  in  a  two-engine  B-26  fight- 


CONGRESS'  RESPONSIBILITY 

FOR  THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1989 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Congress  is 
now  engaged  in  its  annual  review  of  the 
$3,137  bilton  budget  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. As  you  know,  under  the  Home  Rule  Act  it 
is  Congress  whk:h  has  final  auttxxity  over  the 
budget  Under  the  terms  of  the  Honw  Rule 
Act  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  exper>ded 
by  any  offK»r  or  emptoyee  of  the  District  of 
Columtiia  government  unless  tfiat  arrxxint  has 
been  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
funds  may,  of  course,  be  spent  only  according 
to  the  act. 

It  is  a  major  responsitNlity  for  us  as  stew- 
ards of  this  city,  our  Natk>n's  Capital.  While 
the  locally  elected  Mayor  and  city  council  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  formulate  a 
budget  for  Congress  to  consider,  the  priorities 
whk:h  are  finally  adopted  are  to  be  estab- 
lished by  Congress. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  it  isn't  just  ttiat  Corv 
gress  has  a  legally  defined  role  in  this  budget 
that  we  should  be  concerned  atxxjt  tf>e  prior- 
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ities  which  are  established.  As  the  budget  is 
set  Congress  also  appropriates  vanous  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  city  has  requested  some 
S497,560.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
That  would  consists  of  a  Federal  payment  of 
S430  million:  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  transfer 
assistance  of  $15  million;  arxl.  retirement  con- 
tributions of  $52,070,000. 

The  city  would  also  receive  an  additional 
payment  for  water  and  sewer  reimbursements 
of  $34,470,000  and,  if  approved  by  both 
Chambers,  an  increase  in  the  Federal  pay- 
ment of  a  substantial  number  of  dollars  dedi- 
cated to  the  hinng  of  700  additioruil  police  of- 
ficers. ^to  other  city  in  tt>e  country  receives 
this  level  of  Federal  Government  support.  Yet. 
It  seems  as  though  the  city  faces  one  finarKial 
crisis  after  another.  In  a  city  with  an  estimated 
population  of  620,000  residents  and  a  more 
than  $3  billion  budget.  It  should  be  possible  to 
accomplish  all  of  tf>e  essential  government 
tasks  wittx)ut  repeatedly  crying  for  more  Fed- 
eral furKJs  or  more  taxes. 

As  ttie  committees  of  Congress  review  the 
proposed  city  t>udget.  let  me  suggest  that  we 
need  to  erxxxirage  the  city  to  set  some  clear 
pnontes.  They  need  to  set  some  values  on 
wtiat  IS  important  for  government  to  perform 
and  tfiey  need  to  look  at  innovative  ways  to 
delrver  services  to  those  who  need  them.  The 
fact  that  something  has  t>een  done  a  given 
way  for  so  many  years  does  not  mean  it  must 
continue  to  be  done  that  way  The  fact  that  a 
service  has  been  delivered  by  government  for 
many  years  does  not  mean  that  it  need  con- 
tinue to  oe  delivered  by  government.  Perhaps 
the  time  has  come  for  a  change. 

In  reviewing  the  txxlget,  I  am  prepared  to 
suggest  a  number  of  tfiese  changes.  They 
range  from  the  minor  to  the  very  major  Some 
of  them  are  decidedly  contrary  to  the  conven- 
tional way  we  have  done  things  over  the  past 
many  years.  Some  of  my  suggestions  may 
turn  out  to  be  impractical.  Reality,  however, 
requires  that  we  question  tfie  conventional 
wisdom.  The  failure  to  do  so  will,  in  the  longer 
run,  mean  higher  taxes  to  support  services 
that  may  be  outmoded,  unwanted,  or  cheaper 
to  deliver  in  other  modalities.  If  the  pnonties 
are  misplaced  by  a  failure  to  question  the  con- 
ventional wisdom,  It  will  also  mean  that 
needed  services,  newly  desired  services,  and 
t)etter  delivery  systems  will  not  happen,  will 
not  occur.  Thie  end  result  is  higt>er  taxes,  less- 
ened services,  and  a  much  more  poorly  run 
city  We  are  headed  In  that  direction  now,  if 
we  don't  change,  the  city  will  simply  deteno- 
rate  before  our  eyes.  As  one  of  tfie  stewards 
of  this  city  who  sits  on  the  committee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  do  not  intend  to  allow 
that  to  happen 

So,  what  should  be  ctianged?  I  start  with 
ttie  operating  budget  vwhich,  itself,  totals 
$2,992,100,000 

The  first  place  of  change  should  be  with  the 
advisory  neighbortvxxl  commissions  While 
thetr  activities  and  resources  are  set  by  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  ttiere  is  nothing  which  pre- 
cludes Congress  from  cutting  tf>e  resources 
and  fx>w  ttx>se  resources  may  be  used.  These 
commissior^  fiave  an  important  role  in  makir>g 
recommerxJations  on  planning  and  zoning 
issues.  They  do  not,  however,  need  $1  172 
milton.  Their  resources  coukj  be  cut  by  half 
and  limited  to  the  purchase  of  matenals  for 
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local  schools,  police,  and  environmental 
needs.  That  would  save  $586,000.  If  all  fund- 
ing were  eliminated,  that  would  save  $1  175 
million 

The  second  change  ought  to  be  with  the 
office  of  trie  mayor  The  fiscal  year  1990 
tjodget  seeks  31  appropnated  and  19  non-ap- 
propnated  positions  for  a  total  of  $1  715  mil- 
lion These  fifty  individuals  do  perform  impor- 
tant tasks.  The  question  is  not  that  they  are 
unimportant.  The  question  is  whether  the 
Mayor  is  going  to  set  the  standard  for  cutting 
the  fat  in  city  employment.  Some  of  the  tasks 
which  the  budget  document  notes  might  well 
be  performed  elsewhere:  some  probably 
ought  not  be  performed  at  all  Obviously  the 
Mayor's  schedule  needs  to  be  managed  in  the 
Mayor's  office.  SfKiuldn't.  however,  legal  opin- 
ions be  prepared  for  the  Mayor  by  the  corpo- 
ration counsel  and  labor  management  issues 
reviewed  and  brought  to  the  Mayor  by  the 
office  of  personnel.  This  may  well  be  this  un- 
necessary duplication  which  hinders  the  deci- 
sion-making process  by  those  at  departmental 
levels  who  are  charged  with  making  these  de- 
cisions. I  think  It  ought  to  end. 

If,  however,  it  is  determined  that  the 
Mayor's  office  is  appropriately  sized,  what  is 
tt>e  proper  function  of  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary This  office  combines  archives  and 
records  management  along  with  the  numerous 
ministenal  and  ceremonial  duties  for  the 
Mayor,  maintenance  of  the  Mayor's  mailing 
lists,  and  the  processing  of  complaints  and  in- 
quiries directed  to  the  Mayor.  It  is.  in  fact,  part 
of  the  Mayor's  office  in  that  broad  sense  of 
the  term.  While  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
shows  some  changes  which  decrease  the 
amounts  sought  for  this  function,  those  have 
resulted  from  transfers— not  real  reductions.  I 
would  propose  a  careful  review  of  this  func- 
tion and  the  Mayor  s  office  with  a  view  of  en- 
hancing coordination  and  eliminating  some 
substantial  numtjer  of  positions  and  expenses. 
This  function  spends  some  $2,124,000.  Surely 
we  can  save  something  if  just  $700,000. 

Another  area  of  concern  which  I  view  as 
part  of  the  Mayor's  domain  is  the  office  of 
communications  which  has  a  budget  of 
$508,000.  Surely  there  is  a  need  for  central- 
ized and  coordinated  communications.  But. 
how  does  this  office  relate  to  the  distnbution 
by  the  Mayor's  office  of  a  monthly  community 
service  bulletin,  the  office  of  the  secretary's 
mailing  lists,  and  their  own  mynad  publications 
including  a  16-page  quarterly  magazine?  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  office  has  as  its  pri- 
mary responsibility  the  care  and  feeding  of  the 
Mayor's  political  interests.  I  hope  that  is  not 
true  Whether  or  not  it  is  tme.  the  office  ought 
to  be  eliminated  for  it  duplicates  much  of  what 
IS  done  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor  and  the  sec- 
retaries If  there  is  an  essential  function,  it  can 
be  transferred  We  need  to  have  our  pnonties 
realigned  to  reflect  reality  and  the  Mayor 
needs  to  lead  the  way  and  save  another 
$508,000 

It  IS,  candidly,  difficult  to  assess  hiow  much 
could  be  saved  from  the  office  of  personnel, 
which  has  387  positions  and  budget  of 
$15  653  million  We  know  from  the  public  dis- 
cussions that  this  office  has  been  engaged  in 
providing  some  kind  of  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands  If  there  are  re- 
sources sufficient  for  this  office  to  devote  to 
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the  Virgin  Islands.  I  think  there  are  resources 
than  are  needed.  More  importantly,  while 
there  have  been  numerous  complaints  atxsut 
the  speed  by  which  this  office  processes  van- 
ous claim  forms  and  a  commentary  in  the 
budget  materials  about  expected  delays  re- 
sulting from  council  and  court-mandated  hinng 
requirements,  the  long-term  answer  will  not  be 
found  in  additional  personnel  so  much  as  It  is 
to  be  found  in  new  procedures,  new  pnonties. 
and  increased  automation.  One  area  where 
limited  savings  could  be  achieved  would  be  by 
authonzing  the  police  department  to  establish 
Its  own  personnel  function  as  well  as  to  recruit 
and  hire. 

The  department  of  administrative  services 
proposes  to  spend  $29,281  million  with  448 
positions.  This  Is  less  than  was  proposed  last 
fiscal  year  since  45  vacant  positions  and  other 
reductions  have  been  taken.  That  is  not 
enough  More  to  the  point,  this  Is  an  agency 
whose  overall  philosophy  ought  to  be  recon- 
sidered. The  agency  ought  to  operate  In  a  re- 
imbursement mode  thereby  putting  the  recipi- 
ent agency  to  task  for  any  requested  service 
or  good.  Some  of  that  surely  is  done:  how 
much  is  unclear  from  the  budget  submissions. 
Overall,  one  might  not  save  much  money  with 
a  revamped  operation.  What  would  be 
achieved,  however,  is  greater  efficiency  which 
are  savings  by  a  different  name. 

The  admission  to  statehood  programs  seek 
$150,000  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
statehood  commission  and  the  statehood 
compact  commission.  These  two  bodies  have 
as  their  objective  the  establishment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  State.  Congress  has  not 
spoken  favorably  toward  this  proposition; 
indeed  there  is  substantial  opposition  to  it.  It  ill 
behooves  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  use  taxpayer  funds  and  some 
proportion  of  Federal  funds  to  lobby  on  behalf 
of  statehood  especially  at  a  time  when  all  re- 
sources of  the  city  are  greatly  taxed.  Elimina- 
tion of  this  Item,  which  could  be  funded  from 
pnvate  sources,  would  save  $150,000.  A 
model  which  might  be  followed  would  be  that 
of  the  baseball  commission  which  has  ended 
its  reliance  on  city  funds.  The  baseball  com- 
mission will  seek  pnvate  funding. 

The  office  of  the  Mayor  for  economic  devel- 
opment has  responsibility  for  management, 
supervision,  and  leadership  of  eight  cluster 
agencies  plus  direct  oversight  of  the  office  of 
banking,  and  financial  institutions.  Much  has 
been  made  about  the  importance  for  the  city 
to  have  its  own  bank  regulator.  Federal  regu- 
lation in  the  Nation's  Capital  ought,  however, 
to  tie  sufficient  and,  except  as  Congress  might 
otherwise  decide.  Federal  policy  ought  to  be 
the  mie  governing  banking  practices  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Elimination  of  the  office  of 
banking  and  finance  institutions  could  well 
save  8  positions  and  $653,000 

A  number  of  the  cluster  agencies  which 
report  to  the  office  of  the  Mayor  for  economic 
development  are  subjects  for  restructuring  or 
elimination  with  a  realizatkjn  of  substantial 
savings. 

For  example,  the  office  of  International  busi- 
ness could  well  be  combined  with  the  office  of 
business  and  ecorvjmic  development  for  sav- 
ings upward  of  $502,000  Additionally,  if  the 
obiective  is  to  enhance  business  opportunities 
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for  small  and  minority  businesses,  the  succes- 
sor component  to  the  minority  business  op- 
portunity commission,  wtiich  has  now  been 
placed  with  the  new  Department  of  Human 
Rights  and  Minority  Business  Development, 
could  also  be  oomt}ined  with  the  Office  of 
Business  and  Economk;  Development  with 
savings  upward  of  $1 .056  million. 

One  area  which  requires  substantial  review 
IS  housing.  There  are  several  programs  in  this 
vital  area.  In  the  budget  documents  they  are 
characterized  as  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development,  ttw  Department 
of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing,  the  Housing 
Finance  Agency,  and  the  Housing  Assistance 
Fund.  All  together  these  programs  require 
something  on  ttie  order  of  $216  million. 

The  department  of  housing  and  community 
development  $69,234  million  for  programs  in- 
cluding homesteading,  home  purdiase  assist- 
ance, and  rehabilitation  loan  financing.  These 
programs,  alone,  cost  a  total  of  $8,214  million. 
No  doubt  these  are  valuable  programs.  How- 
ever, in  a  period  of  needed  fiscal  austerity,  it 
Is  difficult  to  justify  a  program  like  home  pur- 
chase assistance  which  will  produce  380 
loans  for  a  total  of  $5,514  million.  Gutting 
back  on  these  programs  for  just  1  year  would 
go  long  ways  toward  balancing  the  budget 

The  department  of  public  and  assisted 
housing  seeks  $112,299  million  to  modernize 
and  acquire  units  through  lease,  rehabilitation 
and  repair  so  as  to  enhance  the  supply  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  in  the  city. 
It  IS  a  truly  admirable  goal.  How  much,  howev- 
er, should  a  financially  strapped  city  spend  in 
any  1  year?  No  doubt  that  maintenance  oper- 
ations must  be  maintained  or  even  enhanced. 
How  much  of  these  programs,  however,  couW 
be  turned  over  to  tenant  councils  with  appro- 
priate support  from  the  department?  Surely, 
that  would  lower  some  costs  and  improve  the 
level  of  maintenance.  Has  it  been  tried?  I 
doubt  it.  We  could  go  through  each  compo- 
nent here  using  the  same  kind  of  analysis  and 
probably  find  some  significant  savings.  More 
importantly  some  things  can  be  deferred.  Like 
in  most  financial  matter's  there  are  priorities 
which  can  and  must  be  set.  There  are  no  un- 
limited funds  and  sometimes  we  have  to  delay 
or  stretch  out  programs  for  a  year  or  two  or 
even  three.  There  have  been  some  reductions 
taken  in  making  this  budget,  they  are  not 
however,  enough  to  meet  the  kinds  of  de- 
mands which  have  been  placed  on  the  city  by 
other  circumstances.  In  a  program  of  this 
magnitude.  I  would  antk^pate  that  savings  in 
the  order  of  10  percent  shouW  be  possible  for 
at  least  1  or  2  years  whk:h  would  arrKXjnt  to 
$11  million. 

The  housing  finance  agency,  on  ttie  other 
hand,  spends  something  on  the  order  of 
$2,459  million  to  raise  private  fijnds  in  the  pri- 
vate capital  marlcets  to  aid  single,  and  multi- 
family  housing  and  homeownership.  The 
agency  expects  to  raise  some  $130  million  to 
develope  1,529  multifamily  units  and  $110  mil- 
ton  for  single-family  loan  financing.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  cost  effective  program  and  rep- 
resents the  devetopment  of  a  public-private 
partnership  which  nrare  programs  shoukj  seek 
to  emulate. 

The  housing  assistance  fund  is  a  new  pro- 
gram which,  at  a  cost  of  $32.9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  will  seek  to  provide  maximum 
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flexibility  in  moving  homeless  families  from  de- 
pendence to  independence,  and  to  maintain 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  within  pri- 
vate dwellings.  Presumably  this  is  what  the 
wtiote  housing  program  is  about.  Somewhere 
and  somehow  we  have  k>st  the  direction  of 
the  department  No  one  wants  to  shortchange 
the  homeless;  but  we  need  to  question 
whether  this  program  is  the  way  to  help  ttiem 
and  whether  It  is  duplicative  of  ottier  programs 
tfiereby  adding  unnecessary  costs. 

The  department  of  employment  services  of>- 
erates  more  than  30  programs  with  local  and 
Federal  funds  totaling  $74,265  milton.  These 
programs  range  from  the  payment  of  ur>em- 
ployment  compensatkjn  to  the  Summer  Youth 
Employment  program,  ttie  monitoring  of  labor 
standards,  and  pre-apprenficeship  training 
programs.  Like  most  government  programs, 
each  of  these  is,  too,  well-intended.  Like  many 
well  intended  programs,  they  become  emtied- 
ded  in  the  functkin  of  expected  govemment 
services  whk;h,  in  this  instance,  results  in  gov- 
emment becoming  the  employer  of  last  resort. 
That  is  neittier  good  policy,  good  govemment 
or  good  economk:s.  It  tvas  been  suggested 
that  savings  of  upwards  of  $2  milton  or  even 
more  coukJ  be  achieved  with  careful  paring 
and  the  development  of  employment  strate- 
gies. 

Tfie  department  of  consumer  and  regulatory 
affairs  with  903  positions  and  a  budget  of 
$41,117  million  needs  a  very  careful  reassess- 
ment of  its  mission.  That  becomes  especially 
evident  ft-om  a  review  of  the  city's  own  budget 
document  which  requests  109  positions  and 
$8,370  million  for  expenses  of  the  director, 
the  controller,  administration  and  manage- 
ment. That  is  about  20  percent  of  the  total 
costs  of  the  entire  department  and,  in  my 
view,  quite  excessive.  The  tiudget  narrative 
states  that  this  cost  center  provides  executive 
direction  and  support  to  the  operating  admin- 
istrations and  ttiat  this  cost  center  includes 
administrative  and  management  support,  legis- 
lative assistance,  correspondence  control, 
ADP  development  women's  program  support, 
publk:  affairs,  budget,  accounting,  procure- 
ment and  support  servk:es.  Very  little,  really, 
for  a  very  substantial  sum  of  money.  Surely, 
we  can  save  at  least  $2.79  millKin  or  one  third 
if  we  try. 

It  is  not  just  administration,  however,  that  is 
expensive  in  this  department.  Tfiere  are  16 
positions  and  $487,000  allocated  to  consumer 
education  and  information.  That  is  also  exces- 
sive. 

The  most  egregkius  expense,  however,  is 
that  which  is  associated  with  the  rental  ac- 
commodations program  or  rent  control  in  tfie 
District  of  Columt)ia.  Without  even  addressing 
the  efficacy  of  rent  control  when  it  was  initially 
adopted,  it  has  now  become  outmoded  and 
harmful  to  the  maintenance  of  a  tow  to  mod- 
erate income  housing  stock  and  antittietical  to 
ttie  creation  of  new  rental  hiousing.  The  elimi- 
nation of  rent  conti^ol  could  well  result  in  sav- 
ings approximating  $1 .4  millkxi. 

There  was  a  fair  amount  of  discussion 
about  the  impact  that  the  smaller  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  would  have  as  against  tfie  fiscal 
year  1980  budget  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
smaller  and,  if  current  thinking  and  current 
practices  do  not  change,  it  will  mean  k>nger  li- 
cense processing  times  and  fewer  inspec- 
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tions.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  so.  With  innovation 
in  some  areas,  such  as  private  inspections  in 
new  construction  for  example,  both  time  and 
costs  coukl  t>e  saved. 

The  public  service  commission  has  tended 
to  receive  high  marks  from  those  wtiom  it  reg- 
ulates. The  PSC  does  seek  reimbursement  for 
on-site  audits  and  it  does  impose  other 
charges  such  as  registi-ation  fees  for  custom- 
er-owned coin  telephones.  With  a  careful  eye 
on  potential  conflicts,  it  couM  probably  in- 
crease its  charges  ttiereby  lessening  its 
Impact  on  ttie  appropriated  budget.  I  woukl 
encourage  it  to  do  so  with  a  view  of  saving  an 
additional  $500,000  or  more. 

The  area  wtiere  substantial  savings  coukl 
be  achieved  would  be  by  the  full  aikx:ation  of 
costs  to  tfie  regulated  utility  t>y  tfie  peoples 
counsel.  That  would  mean  a  return  to  approv- 
als by  the  PSC  for  reimbursement  of  incured 
expenses  and  possit>le  reviews  by  the  courts 
In  disputed  cases.  We  coukJ,  fiowever,  save 
$2,022  million.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  taxi- 
cab  commisskin  were  atx>listied  and  its  func- 
tions given  over  to  the  PSC,  an  additional 
$1,820  million  could  t>e  saved. 

Anotlier  body  whk:h  could  t>e  eliminated 
with  savings  of  $787,000,  is  ttie  civilian  com- 
plaint review  tmard.  Their  function  is  to  investi- 
gate and  adjudk^te  publk;  complaints  of  ex- 
cessive, force,  harassment  and  improper  lan- 
guage made  against  polk:e  officers.  The  cur- 
rent backlog  is  presently  on  tfie  order  of  912 
cases.  More  importantiy,  the  board  has  been 
racked  with  dissensk>n,  a  sense  of  bias 
against  police  officers,  and  an  insensitivity  to 
the  nature  of  polk:e  work.  The  board  has 
failed  to  increase  accountability,  decrease 
suspk:k>n,  or  to  create  ttie  kind  of  community 
bond  and  understanding  wfik^h  polrce  must 
fiave  in  order  to  function  well  with  tfie  commu- 
nity. In  enacting  and  funding  requests  for  700 
additional  polk^e  offk;ers,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives imposed  a  requirement  tfiat  tfie  city 
develop  a  COPS  [Community  Oriented  Polk^e 
Service]  Program  whk:h  wfien  developed  will 
replace  tfie  need  for  tfiis  tx>ard. 

The  University  of  tfie  District  of  Columbia  is 
seeking  $76,088  in  appropriated  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  While  it  is  a  land  grant  insti- 
tution created  to  provkje  educational  opportu- 
nities at  minimal  cost  to  students,  ttie  present 
tuition  scfiedule  is  ridkrukxisiy  k>w.  Full  time 
undergraduates  can  attend  at  a  cost  of  $332 
per  semester  of  $664  per  year  opposed  to 
$11,000  per  year  at  arwtfier  Vxai  university. 
NofvDistTKt  of  Columbia  resklents  need  pay 
only  slightly  nxjre — $1,232.00  per  semester  or 
$2,464.00  per  year.  Certainly  the  Distiict 
needs  to  encourage  higfier  educatkxi  learning 
but  tfiere  are  sufficient  loans  and  grant  re- 
sources whk^h  woukj  make  it  possible  for  tfie 
University  of  the  Distrk:t  of  Columbia  to  be 
less  a  txjrden  on  ttie  city's  finarxaal  resources. 
At  a  minimum,  ttie  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  double  its  tutitxxi  over  tfie 
next  3  years  and  dout>le  it  again  over  tfie  next 
succeeding  2  years.  At  the  end  of  ttiis  5-year 
period,  tuition  woukJ  tfien  t>e  only  $1,328  per 
semester  whk^  is  still  a  bargain.  Over  Vne 
next  2  years,  tijition  should  again  be  doubled. 

Additionally,  tfie  university  shoukJ  seek  to 
define  its  missk>n.  Presently,  it  offers  6  certifi- 
cates, 44  associate,  68  baccalaureate,  and  1 7 
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master  degree  programs.  There  are  continu- 
ous discussions  about  wttether  to  offer  doctor- 
al programs.  In  light  of  the  present  financial 
resources  generally  avaiiable.  ihe  university 
would  do  well  to  offer  soW  4-year  programs 
that  resutt  in  respected  t>accalaureate  de- 
grees. At  a  po*nt  wtien  the  university  is  essen- 
tialfy  firuinctalty  self-sufficient  and  its  gradu- 
ates sought-after,  consideration  of  postgradu- 
ate-degree programs  might  tf>en  be  appropn- 
ate.  This  scenario  should  result  in  substantial 
savings  both  in  operating  expenses  and  in 
capital  needs. 

The  District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law 
should  be  abolisf>ed  which  would  create  sav- 
ings of  S3.965  million.  It  has  been  suggested 
tfMit  tf>e  law  school  be  made  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  tfie  District  of  Columbia.  The  univer- 
sity IS  unable  to  take  this  burden  More  signifi- 
cantly, the  history  of  the  creation  of  this  law 
school  comes  more  from  a  desire  to  resurrect 
a  philosophical  teaching  and  learning  style 
tfian  It  nses  from  any  demonstrated  need  for 
an  additional  school  of  law  in  the  Nation  s 
Capital.  It  IS  a  philosophical  luxury  the  city  can 
III  afford. 

Tfie  Public  Library  is  an  important  resource 
which  must  be  enhanced  if  it  is  to  serve  the 
citizens,  especially  in  a  penod  of  tight  fi- 
nances. To  do  so.  It  must  increase  its  reliance 
on  development  programs  which  encourage 
citizens  to  support  the  library  with  substantial 
gifts  or  bequests  as  well  as  gifts  of  books, 
records,  films,  and  other  matenals  much  as 
many  nonprofit  chantable  institutions  presently 
do.  That  the  library  appears  unable  to  proiect 
any  revenues  from  voluntary  funding  sources 
suggests  that  they  may  not  be  as  aggressive 
in  seeking  such  funds  as  they  need  to  be 
While  no  one  would  suggest  that  there  be 
cuts  in  library  resources,  the  city  probably 
cannot  assure  additional  growth  in  this  budget 
function. 

Like  ttie  Public  Library,  the  commission  on 
the  arts  and  humanities  represents  the  type  of 
program  and  amenity  which  softens  the  harsh- 
ness of  urban  living.  Just  as  the  library  needs 
to  develop  other  resources  aside  from  govern- 
mental funds,  the  commission  on  the  arts  and 
humanities  must,  too.  The  commission  antici- 
pates receiving  about  $352,000,  or  10  percent 
of  Its  appropnations  from  Federal  grants  It 
stxxjW  be  able  to  raise  something  approach- 
ing that  amount  from  ottier  sources  as  well 

The  department  of  human  services  is  the 
single  largest  component  in  the  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  8,943  positions  and 
$1  075  billion  in  appropnated  resources  which 
includes  $374  million  in  expected  Federal 
funds.  It  has  also  been  the  department  hard- 
est to  manage 

Of  particular  concern  to  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  District  Committee  is  the 
youth  services  administration  which  has  re- 
sponsibility for  youthful  delinquency  prevention 
arxj  detention  These  programs  have  been 
challenged  in  courts;  a  number  of  the  youthful 
offenders  fiave  substantial  cnminal  records 
accompanied  tjy  numerous  escape  attempts 
which  challenge  the  sobriquet  of  youthful  of- 
fender In  light  of  past  problems,  one  might 
worxJer  wtiether  rt  shouW  be  retained  m  this 
department  urxJer  the  direction  of  tfie  commis- 
sion on  social  services.  The  $39,893  million 
and  562  positions  might  well  be  better  utilized 
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in  a  revamped  public  safety  and  corrections 
department. 

A  broader  view  concern  goes  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  department  One  example  for 
which  some  additional  explanation  would  be 
helpful  IS  the  preventive  health  services  ad- 
ministration with  several  bureaus  for  each  of 
cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  venereal  disease 
control  There  may  tie  good  and  substantial 
reason  for  his  management  scheme;  but,  it 
does  appear  to  be  overloaded  from  a  review 
of  the  budget  submissions  There  are  similar 
management  issues  which  ought  to  be  raised 
throughout  this  department.  To  the  extent  that 
funds  may  be  saved,  positions  eliminated,  effi- 
ciencies increased,  that  would  allow  the  de- 
partment to  deliver  the  services  it  is  charged 
to  do 

The  department  of  recreation  seeks 
$34,752  million  which  includes  $33,706  million 
in  appropnated  funds  and  573  positions.  Exec- 
utive support  and  administration  control  for 
the  entire  department  is  expected  to  require 
$7  688  million  and  94  positions.  While  the  de- 
partment has  responsibility  lor  numerous  facili- 
ties and  programs,  there  appears  to  be  an 
excess  as  it  constitutes  22  percent  of  the  total 
budget.  Areas  which  might  be  reduced  include 
the  office  of  communications  and  the  office  of 
policy,  planning,  and  evaluation  with  the  re- 
sulting savings  used  to  support  actual  services 
until  such  time  as  the  finances  of  the  city  will 
permit  these  agency  luxuries 

Some  programs,  particularly  those  associat- 
ed with  the  resource  development  and  pro- 
duction function  in  the  budget,  may  also  be 
susceptible  to  enhanced  private  support.  An 
example  would  be  the  Riverfest,  Autumnfest. 
and  the  New  Year  s  Eve  celebrations  The  de- 
partment should,  following  along  the  sugges- 
tions made  in  the  areas  o(  libraries  and  the 
arts  and  humanities,  seek  to  develop  long 
term  pnvate  funding  programs  Savings  that 
could  result  from  such  an  undertaking  over 
the  longer  run  and  from  a  postponement  or  a 
reduction  m  the  scale  of  some  of  these  types 
of  activities  might  well  approach  $2  million. 

In  resfionse  to  the  growing  numt>er  of 
Latino  residents,  the  city  has  created  an  office 
on  Latino  affairs  with  a  budget  of  $2,091  mil- 
lion While  the  needs  of  the  Latino  community 
need  to  be  addressed  in  a  coordinated  fash- 
ion, creation  of  this  agency  at  this  funding 
level  may  be  viewed  as  providing  preferential 
treatment  for  some  segments  of  society 
There  is,  lor  example,  no  comparable  agency 
tor  Asians  More  services  might  be  better  pro- 
vided to  a  greater  number  of  segments 
through  a  program  designed  to  assist  disad- 
vantaged minonties  provided  it  is  based  out  of 
existing  nonprofit  institutions  such  as  the  uni- 
versity system  and  their  several  law  schools 
Other  savings  which  might  be  achieved 
could  come  from  the  department  of  public 
works  which,  while  it  has  already  engaged  in 
substantial  budget  modifications,  can  do  sbll 
more  with  innovative  thinking  One  area  would 
be  through  tighter  controls  over  the  number  of 
vehicles  used  throughout  the  government  to 
assure  that  only  those  persons  who  need  ve- 
hicles have  them  Another  would  be  to  assure 
that  all  vehicles  are,  m  fact,  accounted  for  in 
this  inventory  It  has  been  alleged,  for  exam- 
ple, that  vehicles  intended  to  be  assigned  to 
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the  Metropolitan  Police,  have  been  assigned 
to  other  agencies. 

Innovative  undertakings  might  include  the 
sale  of  the  right  to  collect  and  dispose  of  solid 
waste  from  pnvate  residences  following  the 
system  presently  used  by  the  WSSC.  That 
would  tend  to  foster  more  efficiencies,  smaller 
number  of  DPW  employees,  and,  if  properly 
done,  create  a  whole  new  group  of  entrepre- 
neurs. The  savings  would  not  be  as  much  as 
the  expenditures  on  residential  solid  waste 
collection  and  disposal  during  the  first  year;  in 
succeeding  years,  it  should  be  substantial. 

Innovative  undertakings  such  as  proposed 
for  DPW  need  to  be  applied  to  enterpnse  fund 
operations  such  as  the  water  and  sewer  utility 
administration.  This  is  an  operating  utility 
which  IS  no  different  than  the  electric,  tele- 
phone, or  gas  utilities.  Given  the  managenal 
and  financial  needs  of  the  local  government, 
the  value  of  plant  and  equipment,  the  custom- 
er base,  and  protected  debt— which  according 
to  the  city's  budget  documents  could  push  the 
total  debt  service  ratio  above  10  percent— it 
would  make  sense  to  either  create  a  public 
operating  authonty  or  to  sell  it  for  a  profit  to 
private  operators  who  could  manage  it  much 
like  other  utilities  which  would  tie  regulated  by 
the  PSC.  Properly  managed,  such  a  sale  could 
eliminate  $228,174  million  in  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  used  to  support  the  water  and 
sewer  fund.  That  represents  an  annual  costs 
savings  of  $24,484  million  in  public  debt  serv- 
ice. 

There  are  other  areas  where  innovation 
ought  to  be  considered.  They  would  include 
the  DC.  General  Hospital  which,  if  operated 
as  a  private  fully  independent  hospital  with  a 
special  relationship  to  the  Distnct  government 
might  overcome  both  its  image  and  its  inability 
to  attract,  hold,  and  pay  for  the  dedicated  high 
caliber  staff  it  needs.  There  is  no  reason  that 
DC.  General  is  not  a  hospital  of  choice;  its  lo- 
cation, space,  and  potential  growth  makes  it 
an  Ideal  candidate  for  partner  in  a  hospital 
group  That  potential  should  tie  realized. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  other  ways  the  city 
can  enhance  its  short  and  longer  term  finan- 
cial well-being.  These  would  range  from  the 
organization  and  financing  of  the  convention 
center  and  stadium/armory  complex  as  well 
as  any  projected  enlargement  or  new  facility. 
Major  reorganization  in  the  area  of  public 
safety  to  assure  that  mandates  of  Congress 
are  met  without  undue  duplication  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  assuaging  concerns  of 
whether  the  city  is  committed  to  the  highest 
level  of  funding  and  support  for  its  police,  fire, 
emergency  medical  services,  and  corrections. 
Each  of  these  requires  substantial  resources; 
they  also  require  modern  management  tech- 
niques and  modern  tools  including  proper 
communications  and  information  systems. 

Most  important,  however,  the  city  needs  to 
carefully  review  its  long-term  capital  program 
and  decide  how  it  can  best  manage  its  capital 
needs  Many  programs,  particularly  those  re- 
lated to  tfie  infrastructure  as  evidenced  in 
roads,  bridges,  and  certain  public  buildings, 
cannot  be  postponed  without  severe  conse- 
quences On  the  other  hand,  use  of  pnvate 
sector  support  in  new  constaiction  of  conec- 
tional  facilities  and  other  public  use  buildings, 
including  fire  houses  and  libranes,  might  en- 
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hance  both  the  value  of  the  total  project  and 
lower  the  District's  borrowing  needs. 

Some  projects,  following  upon  changes  in 
the  operating  budget,  might  well  be  postponed 
or  canceled.  Facilities  for  the  new  District  of 
Columbia  Law  School,  for  example,  could  well 
be  canceled  If  the  law  school  were  likewise 
canceled.  That  would  save  $2,354  million  in 
capital  costs  for  renovations  plus  additional 
costs  which  might  be  incurred  in  the  future. 

Likewise,  the  District  needs  to  seek  support 
for  some  projects  from  those  wfxi  might  want 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  that  would 
have  a  permanent  tienefit.  One  project  which 
could  benefit  substantially  from  such  private 
support  would  be  the  proposed  department  of 
recreation's  performing  arts  center  to  be  lo- 
cated in  ward  7.  It  would  be  a  new  concept  in 
the  construction  of  public  facility  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and,  it  would  require  new  and  dif- 
ferent efforts  by  city  officials.  The  results 
could,  however,  tie  substantial  savings  and  re- 
newed pride  by  many  in  city  facilities.  Similar 
efforts  should  be  made  in  seeking  funding  op- 
portunities for  schools  and  housing. 

The  comments  suggested  here  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  comprehensive.  Neither  are  they 
intended  to  capture  some  given  dollar  figure. 
They  are,  instead,  intended  to  represent  a 
new  way  of  examing  budget  expenditures  in 
light  of  the  needs  for  public  safety,  education, 
and  deficit  reduction.  These  comments  are 
also  intended  to  signal  a  change  in  congres- 
sional perspective  on  the  city's  budget  and 
the  way  the  city  assumed  Congress"  acqui- 
sence  in  these  matters. 

The  city  failed  to  reduce  its  general  fund 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1988  by  the  congression- 
ally  mandated  $20  million.  Instead,  it  added 
$14  million  to  the  deficit.  That  means  the  city 
will  have  to  seek  an  excess  of  revenues  over 
expenditures  of  $54  million  if  it  is  to  meet  its 
originally  anticipated  schedule  of  general  fund 
deficit  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1989.  It  is  not 
likely  to  do  so  and  Congress  is  unlikely  to 
press  harder  than  to  merely  note  the  fact. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  matter  of  grave  concern  for 
left  unchecked,  the  general  fund  deficit  will 
once  again  grow  to  unacceptable  levels. 

The  city  needs,  also,  to  increase  its  contri- 
butions to  the  pension  funds.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tion ought  to  be  increased  beyond  its  present 
commitment  of  25  annual  payments  totaling 
$1.3  billion.  The  liability,  however,  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  city  and  it  is  the  city's  responsibil- 
ity to  do  as  much  as  possible  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  to  do  so  wittiout  awaiting  furtfier 
commitments  from  the  Federal  Government. 
While  some  might  argue  that  the  increased  li- 
ability is  derived  from  federally  mandated  in- 
creases in  public  safety,  the  facts  would  show 
that  the  residents  of  the  District  were  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  the  increased  patrols 
and  the  margir»l  costs  to  the  pension  from 
these  added  public  safety  officers  will  have 
tieen  met  by  the  Federal  contribution.  There  is 
no  reason  for  the  city  to  dally  in  adding  to  its 
contritiutkjns  or  in  making  a  commitment  to  do 
so  In  the  future. 

Finally,  the  city  needs  to  focus  upon  its 
level  of  capital  borrowings.  Tfie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia presently  owes  $2,366  billion  in  capital 
debt  which  includes  funds  borrowed  on  the 
private  market  and  from  the  Treasury  for  both 
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water  and  sewer  improvements  and  other 
capital  expenditures.  The  debt  service  for  this 
will  amount  to  more  that  $250  million.  While 
that  amounts  to  less  than  9  percent,  which  is 
less  than  the  statutory  debt  service  to  revenue 
ratio  limit  of  14  percent,  wtien  this  debt  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  the  general  fund  defi- 
cit and  the  unfunded  pension  liability,  it  tie- 
comes  more  important  than  the  percentiles 
would  indicate  since  it  is  the  only  debt  which 
readily  controllable.  It  Is  also  important  to  note 
tfie  assum,3tk5ns  the  city  has  relied  upon  in 
order  to  keep  the  debt  service  to  revenue  limit 
below  10  percent.  Those  assumptions  Include 
amounts  anticipated  to  be  borrowed,  interest 
rates,  tees,  and  maturities.  Changes  in  any  of 
these  can  affect  the  debt  service  with  poten- 
tial consequences  for  the  city's  rating. 

All  of  us  need  to  be  cognizant  of  this  city's 
finarKial  management.  We  need,  too,  to  take 
a  more  active  role  in  the  finances  of  the  city. 
After  all,  we  do  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  its  operations  by  appropriating  more 
than  $430  million  for  a  Federal  payment,  fees, 
transition  funds,  and  pension  tienefits.  It  is  not 
a  little  amount  of  money  and  we  owe  to  all  of 
our  taxpayers  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  assure  that  the  funds  are  well  utilized. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Conmiittee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computeri2a,tion  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
July  20,  1989.  may  be  fovmd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JULY  21 

9:00  a-m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  In  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  operational  re- 
quirements for  the  B-2  tiomber  and  a 
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report  on  the  Initial  B-2  flight  and  the 
sulisequent  testing  program. 

SR-325 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

D.  Allan  Bromley,  of  Connecticut,  to 

be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 

and  Technology  Policy. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
the  Prince  William  Sound  oil  spill. 

SD-366 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  oil  spill 
legislation. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sulicomnuttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs. 

SD-138 
Governmental  Affairs 
General  Services,  Federalism,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1163,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  Umit 
the  length  of  time  for  which  an  Indi- 
vidual may  tie  incarcerated  for  civil 
contempt  in  a  child  custody  case  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  for  individ- 
uals found  in  civil  contempt  in  such 
case. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1109,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1995  for 
programs  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act. 

SD-430 
1:30  p.m. 
Spiecial  on  Impieachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

JULY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  resume  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Sulicommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  974.  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  as 
wilderness. 

SD-366 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  oil  spill. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  P.  Turner,  of  Wyoming,  to  tie  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
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Service,  E>€partment  of  the  Interior, 
and  Constance  B.  H&rriman.  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD  406 
2:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  biomedical  research. 

SD  430 

JULY  25 
8:30  a.m. 
Office  of  Tecnnology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  216 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1191.  authorizinK 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991.  and 
1992    for    the    Department    of    Com 
merces  Technology  Administration,  to 
speed  the  development  and  application 
of  economically  strategic  technologies 

SR  253 
Environment  and  Public  Worlts 
Environmental  Protection  Subconxmittee 
Superfund,  Ocean  and  Water  F^rotection 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  on  proposaLs 
to  improve  the  environmental  quality 
of  marine  and  coastal  waters,  includ 
mg  S.  587.  S.  588,  S.  1178.  and  S.  1179 

SD  406 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  994  and  S  995, 
bills  to  reform  and  modernize  certain 
procedural  aspects  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  S.  996,  to  provide  for  treble 
damages  for  the  United  States  for  vio 
lations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

SD  562 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings  on   the   Federal   Re 
serve's       Second       Monetary       Policy 
Report  for  1989. 

SD  538 
Judiciary 
To  hold   hearings  on   incarceration  and 
alternative  sanctions  for  drug  offend 
ers. 

SD  226 
2:00  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  216 
2:30  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Michael  R.  Deland,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En 
vironmental  Quality. 

SD  406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  15,     Emergency 
Medical  Services  and  Trauma  Care  Im 
provement  Act  of  1989,  " 

SD  430 
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JULY  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transfwrtation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1009,  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  broadcasting  time  by 
candidates  for  public  office. 

SR  253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   mark   up  S.   543, 
JTPA    Youth    Employment    Amend- 
ments  of    1989.  •   S.    933,    ■Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act.  "  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  programs 
of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act. 
S.    436.      The    Employee    Health    and 
Safety  Whiotleblower  Protection  Act,  " 
and    the    nomination    of    William    C 
Brooks,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  Assist 
ant  Secretary  of  Labor 

SD-430 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  216 

9  30  a.m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S,  712.  to 
provide  for  a  referendum  on  the  politi- 
cal status  of  Puerto  Rico 

SD  366 

10  00  am 
Governmental  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  342 
1  30  p.m 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S    1067.  to  provide 
for    a    coordinated    Federal     research 
program    to   ensure   continued    United 
States  leadership  in  high  performance 
computing 

SR  253 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings 

SH  216 
2  30  p.m 
EnerRy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  formulation  of 
a    national    energy    plan    and    related 
policies    which    affect    global    climate 
change 

SD  366 

JULY  27 
9  00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  216 
9  15  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business   meeting,    to   consider    pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-418 

9  30  am 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S   712.  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SD  366 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S  143,  to  establish 
the  Indian  Development  Finance  Cor- 
poration. S  1203.  to  encourage  Indian 
economic  development,  and  to  hold 
oversight  hearings  on  the  implementa- 
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tion    of    the    Indian    Financing    Act 
Amendments  of  1988. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  funding  of  agri- 
cultural research  programs. 

SR-332 
Judiciary 

Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
1:00  p.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  286,  to  establish 
the  Petroglyph  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  S.  798, 
designating  the  Chaco  Culture  Ar- 
chaeological Protection  Sites. 

SD-366 

1:30  p.m. 

Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

JULY  31 

9:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  resume  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings, 

SH  216 
1  30  p.m 

Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  m  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  216 

AUGUST  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 

of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri 

cultural    programs,    focusing    on    live 

stock  and  poultry 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 

Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
2:30  p.m 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To    resume   oversight   hearings   on    the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  imple- 
menution   of  the  Agriculture  Credit 
Act  of  1987  (PL.  100-233). 

SR-332 

AUGUST  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  protection  of 
water  quality. 

SR-332 
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Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  870,  to  label  con- 
sumer products  containing  substances 
that  contribute  to  the  depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 
to  regulate  the  sale,  distribution,  and 
use  of  such  substances  In  consumer 
products  and  services  in  and  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  and  to  recapture 
and  recycle  such  substances. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy. 

SD-342 

1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings, 

SH-216 

AUGUST  3 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
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cultural  programs,  focusing  on  sugar 
and  honey. 

SR-332 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeawihment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Jud^e  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

AUGUST  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings 

SH-216 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Imjieachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

SEPTEMBER  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1165,  to  provide 
for  fair  employment  practices  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SD-342 
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CANCELLATIONS 

JULY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  provisions  of  S.  135, 
Hatch   Act   Reform    Amendments   of 
1989. 

SD-342 

POSTPONEMENTS 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  964,  authoriz- 
ing  funds  for  fiscal   years   1990  and 
1991  for  civilian  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  reactor  research  and  development, 
and  on  commercial  efforts  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies. 

SD-366 

JULY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  498,  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  authority  for  cer- 
tain Department  of  the  Interior  law 
enforcement  services,  activities,  and 
officers  in  Indian  country. 

SR-485 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The     Chaplain,     Reverend     James 
David  Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  follow 
ing  prayer: 

Open  our  hearts,  O  God.  to  the  op 
portunities  for  service  that  are  all 
about  us.  Teach  us  that  in  every  situa 
tion  where  people  gather,  there  is  time 
when  we  can  witness  to  justice  and 
mercy,  where  compassion  can  be  given. 
and  where  life  and  love  can  be  exalted 
As  Your  presence,  gracious  God,  is  in 
every  place,  so  may  Your  spirit  never 
depart  from  us,  but  continue  to  guide, 
guard,  and  keep  us  all  our  days.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex 
amined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day  s 
proceedings    and    announces    to    the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant    to    clause    1,    rule    I.    thf 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McNulty]  please 
lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle 
giance? 

Mr.  McNULTY  led  the  Pledge  of  Al 
legiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub 
lie  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


A  STUDY  OF  SIGNIFICANT 
PLACES  IN  LABOR  HISTORY 

( Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
authorize  a  study  of  nationally  signifi 
cant  places  in  American  labor  history. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Bruce  Vento  for  his  original  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  legislation,  because  it  is 
important  to  remind  future  genera 
tions  of  the  role  labor  has  played  in 
the  development  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  believe  we  have  a  need— indeed  a 
responsibility— to  examine  labors  his 
tory  in  depth.  It  was  labor  that  built 
our  houses,  roadways,  ships,  and 
trains:  and  labor  provided  the  technol- 
ogies that  have  defended  our  Nation  in 
time  of  peril. 

The  city  of  Troy.  NY,  which  is  in  my 
district,  has  been  called  the  birth- 
place" of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, and  that  great  city  played  a 
formative  role  in  the  industrial  revolu 


tion.  In  fact,  the  Hudson-Mohawk 
Rivers  park  region  of  New  York  has 
preserved  many  of  the  original  homes 
of  workers  as  evidence  of  the  early 
days  of  unionism. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
and  Chairman  Vento  to  recognize  our 
labor  history  and  the  men  and  women 
who  made  it  such  a  significant  part  of 
our  national  heritage. 


THE  DRUG  WAR  NEEDS  A  REAL 
COMMANDER 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  SHUSTER.  Mr  Speaker.  Amer- 
ica IS  going  to  lo.se  'he  war  on  drugs 
unless  we  create  a  unified  command  to 
fight  It. 

Although  Congress  is  providing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
effort,  it  is  clear  after  studying  this 
issue  for  the  past  18  months  in  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  that  our  various 
FYderal  agencies  are  all  going  off  in 
their  own  well-meaning  directions. 

Our  law  enforcement  agencies  natu 
rally  see  it  as  an  immediate  problem: 
kick  down  the  door  and  make  an 
arrest.  Our  intelligence  agencies  .see  it 
as  a  strategic  problem:  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  structure  and  money  flows 
of  the  international  narcotics  trade, 
but  be  very  reluctant  to  share  that  in- 
formation with  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies becau.se  they  might  compromise 
sources  and  methods.  The  Defense  De- 
partment is  uncomfortable  about  get- 
ting involved  becau.se  counternarcotics 
Is  not  their  normal  mission.  The  Stale 
Department  worries  about  stepping  on 
diplomatic  toes. 

We  are  going  to  end  up  throwing  bil- 
lions at  this  problem,  only  to  see  the 
various  agencies  scrambling  for  their 
piece  of  the  pie  without  being  respon- 
sive to  unified  direction. 

Unless  drug  czar  Bill  Bennett,  an 
outstanding  individual,  or  someone 
el.se.  is  given  clear  cut  authority  to  run 
the  show,  our  war  on  drugs  is  going  to 
be  a  costly  failure. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  INVESTI- 
GATE REVELATORY  STATE 
MENTS  OF  WILLIAM  F.  WELD 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Washington  is  like  a  one-eyed  jack  in 


the  deck  of  playing  cards.  No  one  ever 
.sees  the  hidden  side,  until  today. 

William  F.  Weld,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  admitted  a  stark  truth.  He 
.said  that  Reagan  officials  often 
pressed  him  to  stop  investigation  of 
Reagan  friends  and  allies. 

Now.  if  my  colleagues  will  recall. 
Weld  is  the  pro.secutor  who  resigned 
because  of  the  sleaze  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  run  by  Ed  Meese.  but 
he  also  said  another  outstanding  thing 
yesterday.  He  said  that  he.  quote,  un- 
quote, once  obeyed  a  written  order  to 
begin  "a  criminal  investigation  of  a 
Reagan  critic." 

Now.  what  is  going  on  here?  Let  us 
tell  it  like  it  is. 

I  .say  to  my  colleagues,  "If  you  know 
the  right  people,  you're  O.K.;  and.  if 
you  don't,  and  .someone  dislikes  you 
politically  in  America,  they  target  you. 
and  come  after  you  and  screw  you.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  way  it 
works? 

I  am  saying  today  that  that  is  not 
the  way  it  should  be.  and.  as  the  No.  1 
critic  of  Ronald  Reagan.  I  have  been 
investigated  every  year  for  the  last  7 
years.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  am  saying. 
"Get  off  my  back,  and  start  meting 
out  justice  for  all.  like  it  should  be. 
not  just  justice  for  the  in  people.  " 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
should  investigate  the  revelatory 
statements  of  William  Weld.  Thank 
God  he  has  come  forward. 


THROUGH  THE  DRUG  WAR 
MAZE  IN  28  DAYS— DAY  3: 
HOUSE  BANKING  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  stand  here  today  to  contin- 
ue highlighting  the  maze  of  congres- 
sional panels  that  the  President's  drug 
czar  must  pass  through  to  come  up 
with  a  national  drug-control  strategy— 
the  so-called  war  on  drugs. 

Today.  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  as  it  relates 
to  the  war  on  drugs.  Banking  and  Fi- 
nance and  four  of  its  subcommittees 
have  some  jurisdiction  over  the  Na- 
tion's drug-control  efforts  and  the 
work  of  the  President's  drug  czar.  For 
example,  the  processing  of  money  de- 
rived from  illicit  drug  activities  and 
drug  law  enforcement  in  public  hous- 
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ing  projects  are  two  areas  under  this 
panel's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  areas  ought  to  be 
handled  by  a  single  oversight  commit- 
tee that  would  coordinate  all  drug-con- 
trol legislation.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  spread  this  authority  among 
more  than  80  conunittees,  subcommit- 
tees and  select  committees.  Such  a 
fragmented  setup  is  better  suited  for 
its  PR  value  than  for  an  ability  to  get 
anything  done. 

But  that  is  all  the  war  on  drugs  is 
right  now— a  public  relations  cam- 
paign. And  that  is  all  it  will  ever  be  as 
long  as  the  Congress  runs  its  efforts 
by  choir  rather  than  by  troop. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  support 
legislative  efforts,  currently  under  way 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  to  con- 
solidate jurisdiction  over  drug-control 
policy.  We  must  have  a  coordinated 
effort,  and  the  lines  of  authority  must 
be  clearly  drawn,  if  we  are  to  have  an 
effective  drug-control  strategy  and  a 
true  war  on  drugs. 


SUPPORT  CHINESE  STUDENTS 

(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  with  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  heartfelt  support  for 
the  students  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  all  across  this  Nation 
who  are  assembling  today  in  endorse- 
ment of  the  nationwide  American  Stu- 
dents' Resolution  in  Support  of  the 
Chinese  Student  Struggle  for  Freedom 
and  Democracy. 

Chinese  and  Chinese-American  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  have  been 
an  indispensable  link  in  helping  stu- 
dents in  China  to  keep  abreast  of  what 
has  really  been  happening  in  their 
own  country.  Through  a  deluge  of  fac- 
simile transmissions  of  Western  news 
accounts  to  China,  these  students 
truly  have  been  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation in  this  fight  for  democracy. 

Today,  students  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  elsewhere  in  this 
Nation  are  holding  press  conferences 
to  demonstrate  their  solidarity  with 
and  support  for  the  Chinese  student 
movement  for  democracy.  They  recog- 
nize the  courage  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents who  have  to  endure  repression 
and  adversity  unimaginable  to  most  of 
us. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  students 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  and  all 
the  other  colleges  and  universities  who 
are  participating  in  this  demonstration 
of  support  for  the  Chinese  students  in 
America  and  in  China.  Their  endeavor 
preserves  the  memory  of  those  who 
died  in  the  horror  and  tragedy  at 
Tiananmen  Square. 


HELPING    AMERICAS    WORKING 

POOR        BY        MAKING        EITC 

REFORM  A  REALITY 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman 
RosTENKOWSKi  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  annoimced  addi- 
tional proposals  for  the  reconciliation 
bill. 

Included  was  an  expansion  of  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  much  along 
the  lines  I  have  been  advocating  for  2 
years  now. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Chairman 
RosTENKOWSKi  for  coming  out  in 
favor  of  EITC  expansion  and  Repre- 
sentative Downey  and  others  on  the 
committee  for  their  work  on  this  im- 
portant reform. 

There  might  be  differences  between 
my  Family  Living  Wage  Act  and  the 
chairman's  proposal,  but  still.  Chair- 
man ROSTENKOWSKI  has  made  a  very 
positive  move  that  will  help  us  to  do 
something  significant  for  America's 
working  poor  who  have  children  to 
support. 

I  note  that  the  chairman  has  pro- 
posed to  vary  the  earned  income  tax 
credit  for  family  size,  adjusting  the 
EITC  for  up  to  three  children. 

Further.  I  note  that  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi's  proposal  includes  an  extra 
amount  where  the  child  care  need  is 
greatest— for  families  with  preschool 
children. 

The  cost  of  his  proposal  does  press 
the  outer  limits  of  what  some  people 
are  prepared  to  accept.  But  if  this  is 
our  major  initiative  to  help  working 
poor  families,  it  should  be  cost-effec- 
tive. 

I  look  forward  to  joining  Chairman 
ROSTENKOWSKI  to  help  America's 
working  poor  by  making  EITC  reform 
a  reality. 


Almost  every  other  industrialized 
country  has  moved  way  ahead  of  us. 
We  think  it  is  really  tragic  that  many 
people  in  the  United  States  now  are 
using  exactly  the  same  form  of  family 
planning  that  Cleopatra  did,  a  sponge, 
because  they  have  no  other  form  that 
they  think  is  trustworthy. 

We  think  it  is  imbelievable  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  done  so 
much  damage  to  that  center.  People 
should  have  choices.  They  should  have 
choices  about  their  families.  They 
should  have  choices  in  child  care  later 
on.  they  should  have  choices  about  pa- 
rental leave.  They  should  have  all 
sorts  of  choices  that  have  been  denied 
by  this  administration. 

So  we  will  be  rolling  out  this  bill 
today  and  we  hope  that  many,  many 
people  join  us,  and  that  we  can  get 
this  country  back  on  a  course  of  giving 
family  choices  once  again  to  the 
people  who  need  them. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  POPULATION 
CENTERS  BILL 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  wake  of  the  Webster  decision  roll- 
ing back  Roe  versus  Wade  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  and  I 
today  are  rolling  out  what  we  think  is 
a  very,  very  important  bill,  and  that  is 
to  reclaim  the  very  important  leader- 
ship role  that  the  United  States  of 
America  used  to  have  in  family  plan- 
ning pre-Ronald  Reagan  and  used  to 
have  in  science  and  technology. 

D  1010 
We  are  offering  a  population  centers 
bill  in  which  we  ask  the  NIH  to  form 
five  different  research  centers  in 
America,  three  dealing  with  safe  con- 
traceptives and  two  dealing  with  infer- 
tility research. 


TURKISH  INVASION  OF  CYPRUS 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  mark  an  an- 
niversary—a 15th  anniversary.  While 
most  anniversaries  are  happy  occa- 
sions, however,  this  one  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a  very  sad  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  July  20,  1974,  was  the 
day  that  Turkish  troops  undertook  the 
invasion  of  Cyprus  that  resulted  in  the 
occupation  and  colonization  of  40  per- 
cent of  the  previous  independent  Re- 
publics  territory.  Today.  15  years 
after  the  invasion,  thousands  of  Turk- 
ish troops  and  scores  of  thousands  of 
settlers  from  Turkey  are  illegally  occu- 
pying and  exploiting  the  properties  of 
200,000  displaced  Greek-Cypriots  who 
have  become  refugees  in  the  land  of 
their  birth. 

Rather  than  conciliatory  steps,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Turkey  and  the  Turkish-Cyp- 
riot  leadership,  in  direct  violation  of 
relevant  U.N.  resolutions  and  interna- 
tional law,  have  taken  a  series  of  ac- 
tions, subsequent  to  the  1974  invasion, 
which  are  aimed  at  consolidating  the 
occupation  and  division  of  the  small 
Mediterranean  Republic.  As  recently 
as  1983,  there  was  even  an  illegal  at- 
tempt to  create  a  new  Turkish  politi- 
cal entity  in  the  occupied  areas.  An 
entity,  I  might  add,  that  only  one 
country— Turkey— has  recognized  as 
legal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  Congress,  have  a 
responsibility  to  use  our  influence  to 
help  create  a  unified  Cyprus.  Turkey 
is.  after  all,  largely  financing  her  mili- 
tary actions  in  Cypnis  from  United 
States  foreign  aid  moneys.  My  col- 
league. Helen  Bentley.  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  I  am  proudly  an 
original  cosponsor  of,  H.R.  1045,  which 
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seeks  to  condition  United  States  assist- 
ance to  Turkey  on  steps  taken  toward 
reaching  a  solution  to  the  Cypriot 
problem.  I  encourage  all  our  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  H.R.  1045  and 
help  restore  peace  and  unity  to 
Cyprus. 


US 


SPACE  EXPLORATION  GIVES 
VALUABLE  TECHNOLOGY 

(Mr.  POSHARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  20 
years  ago  tonight,  in  my  living  room  at 
my  home  in  Marion,  IL,  I  watched 
Apollo  11  land  on  the  Moon.  I  stayed 
up  early  into  the  morning,  rocking  my 
son  to  sleep,  holding  the  future  of  my 
life  in  my  arms,  watching  the  future 
of  my  country  unfold  before  my  eyes. 

Some  in  a  generation  before  found  it 
hard  to  believe  we  had  actually  landed 
on  the  Moon.  Those  in  a  generation 
later,  such  as  my  son  Dennis  and 
daughter  Kris,  cannot  imagine  life  if 
we  had  not. 

I  will  never  forget  the  unbelievable 
courage  of  American  heroes  Neil  Arm- 
strong, Edwin  Aldrin,  and  Michael 
Collins. 

Space  exploration  has  given  us  tech- 
nology that  improves  our  daily  lives. 
an  understanding  of  the  world  around 
us,  and  a  belief  that  America  can 
achieve  whatever  it  sets  its  mind  to. 

Within  our  budget  we  should  contin- 
ue to  pursue  the  standards  set  by 
Apollo  11.  Maimed  and  unmanned 
space  exploration  is  a  necessary  part 
of  our  scientific  and  strategic  future. 

Let  us  resolve  to  continue  to  push 
back  the  boundaries  of  our  ability  to 
dream  and  our  determination  to  do 
great  things. 


THE  I5TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  IL- 
LEGAL OCCUPATION  OF 
CYPRUS  BY  TURKISH  ARMY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
want  to  recognize  the  15th  aruiiversa- 
ry  of  the  illegal  occupation  of  the 
island  Republic  of  Cyprus  by  the 
Turkish  Army.  After  15  years  the 
Turkish  Army  still  occupies  40  percent 
of  the  island,  forcing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Cypriots  to  live  as  refu- 
gees in  their  own  land. 

This  occupation,  declared  illegal  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations,  is  being  continued  in  part 
with  American  tax  dollars.  S500  mil- 
lion of  which  go  to  Turkey  every  year, 
much  of  it  in  the  form  of  military  aid. 

I  renew  my  request  to  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  1045.  the  Bentley-Bilirakis-Peig- 
han  bill,  to  halt  aid  to  Turkey  until 


that  country  takes  steps  to  end  the  il- 
legal occupation  of  Cyprus. 

This  Congress  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  recognize  and  deplore 
human  rights  violations  in  numerous 
countries  which  receive  no  U.S.  for- 
eign aid.  Let  us  focus  our  attention  on 
a  villainous  depravation  of  human 
rights  being  perpetrated  by  the  nation 
which  receives  the  third  largest  pack- 
age of  United  States  foreign  aid. 
Turkey. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACCOUNT 

'Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is 
happy  about  this  year's  budget  result. 
Everyone  involved  in  the  process— the 
White  House,  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic     Members     of     Congress— say 

•much  more  must  be  done"  and  then 
immediately  disagree  over  what. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  not  only  meets  this  challenge,  but 
also  begins  making  vital  investments 
in  our  country's  future  by  creating  a 
trust  fund  called  the  deficit  reduction 
account— or  DRA.  If  new  taxes  are 
passed,  they  can  be  allocated  to  the 
DRA  where  they  will  be  used  only  to 
reduce  the  deficit— not  for  new  spend- 
ing. But  the  DRA  does  not  stop  here. 
After  5  years  have  passed,  the  accumu- 
lated principal  and  interest  stays  in 
the  fund.  But  new  interest  earned 
after  the  fifth  year  will  be  allocated  to 
vital  capital-intensive  programs  that 
need  assured  long-term  funding.  Build- 
ing infrastructure  like  highway  con- 
struction, the  space  program,  scientific 
investments— those  programs  that 
truly  build  America. 

With  the  DRA,  the  American  people 
get  a  double  bang  for  their  buck.  First, 
there  is  no  new  spending,  but  true  def- 
icit reduction.  Second,  this  provides 
genuine  investment  making  our  coun- 
try stronger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  cosponsoring  the  defi- 
cit reduction  account. 


REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS  ORGANIZED 
FOR  lOlST  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  been  organized  for  the 
lOlsl  Congress.  I  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  task  force  in  the  100th 
Congress  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  assume  the  chairmanship  again 
in  the  101st  Congress. 


The  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Indian  Affairs  was  first  organized  in 
1979  when  the  Interior  Committee 
began  considering  Indian  issues  at  the 
full  committee  without  a  subcommit- 
tee. Its  purpose  is  to  coordinate  Indian 
policy  and  legislative  issues  for  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee, 
and  its  chairman  acts  as  floor  manager 
of  bills  under  consideration  by  the 
House. 

Serving  with  me  as  members  of  the 
task  force  for  the  101st  Congress  are 
the  Honorable  Don  Young,  of  Alaska, 
the  Honorable  Robert  J.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  of  California,  the  Honorable 
Larry  Craig,  of  Idaho,  the  Honorable 
James  V.  Hansen,  of  Utah,  the  Honor- 
able Barbara  Vucanovich,  of  Nevada, 
the  Honorable  Ben  Blaz,  of  Guam,  the 
Honorable  Elton  Gallegly.  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  Stan  Parris,  of 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  Robert  F. 
Smith,  of  Oregon,  the  Honorable  Jim 
Lightfoot,  of  Iowa,  and  the  Honora- 
ble Craig  Thomas,  of  Wyoming. 

The  committee  expects  to  have  a 
wide  range  of  Indian  issues  before  it 
during  this  Congress.  Through  the 
forum  provided  by  the  task  force,  we 
will  be  better  able  to  reach  consensus 
on  key  issues  relating  to  Indian  affairs 
legislation.  In  this  way,  we  can  enact 
laws  that  have  a  sound  legal  and 
policy  basis,  and  that  better  serve  the 
needs  of  Indian  and  non-Indian  people 
alike. 


TIME  TO  REDEDICATE  OUR- 
SELVES TO  THE  CIVILIAN 
SPACE  PROGRAM 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  in  the  1960's 
President  Kennedy  issued  a  clarion 
call  to  land  a  man  on  the  Moon,  and 
here  we  are  today  celebrating  the  20th 
anniversary. 

I  am  proud  to  be  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  where  we  have  contributed  the 
astronauts,  the  late  great  Judy  Res- 
nick,  John  Glenn,  Neil  Armstrong, 
and  countless  civil  servants  who  work 
at  places  like  the  Lewis  Research 
Center. 

The  value  of  civilian  space  research, 
the  spinoffs  affect  every  aspect  of 
American  life  from  cataract  surgery, 
the  medicine  we  use,  the  clothes  we 
wear  and  the  food  we  eat. 

The  world  has  looked  to  our  country 
for  leadership.  It  is  time  to  rekindle 
that  leadership,  our  sense  as  Ameri- 
cans for  adventure  and  creativity,  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  civilian 
space  program. 
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A    COMPARISON    BETWEEN    THE 

SPACE     PROGRAM     AND     THE 

STEALTH  BOMBER 

(Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,) 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Apollo 
landing,  is  an  appropriate  time  to  note 
the  striking  similarities  between  our 
space  program  and  the  Stealth 
bomber.  I  think  there  is  an  important 
analogy  to  be  made. 

Remember  what  the  critics  said 
when  we  began  the  space  program 
years  ago. 

The  critics  said  it  was  too  expensive. 

The  critics  said  there  were  too  mtmy 
other  priorities. 

The  critics  said  the  technology  was 
too  revolutionary. 

The  critics  said  it  was  unnecessary. 

Well  the  critics  were  wrong,  and  the 
critics  who  say  we  do  not  need  a 
Stealth  bomber  are  wrong  too. 

The  Stealth  is  versatile.  It  can  be 
used  in  neaurly  any  conflict  scenario 
•  •  *.  It  is  stabilizing.  The  bomber  por- 
tion of  our  triad  has  always  been  the 
best  in  that  regard  •  •  *.  It  is  revolu- 
tionary. It  will  change  the  way  we 
build  aircraft  long  into  the  future  and 
it  will  render  obsolete  a  Soviet  air  de- 
fense system  worth  more  than  $300 
billion  •  *  *.  It  is  the  future.  It  is  a 
great  opportunity  that  we  should  not 
let  slip  between  our  fingers. 


other  equally  intolerable  situation,  re- 
pression in  South  Africa. 

I  have  to  ask  how  many  more  lives 
have  to  be  exterminated  in  South 
Africa  before  administrative  sanctions 
are  enforced?  How  many  Steven 
Biko's,  Nelson  Mandela's,  and  Alan 
Boesak's  must  endure  South  African 
tyranny  before  an  administrative 
stand  is  taken?  Finally,  how  much 
longer  does  the  institution  of  apart- 
heid have  to  exist  before  it  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Bush  administration  as 
the  sole  contributor  to  the  detriment 
of  the  black  race  and  to  the  nation  of 
South  Africa? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Bush  admin- 
istration to  recognize  their  apathy  in 
regards  to  their  policy  initiatives 
toward  South  Africa,  and  to  be  con- 
sistent with  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. Let  us  tighten  the  noose  on 
South  Africa. 

In  light  of  press  speculation  that  an 
unprecedented  meeting  of  the  leader 
of  the  apartheid  regime,  F.W.  de 
Klerk,  and  President  George  Bush  is 
imminent.  I,  as  an  elected  official  with 
the  interests  of  mankind  at  heart, 
again  urge  President  Bush  not  to  meet 
with  Mr.  de  Klerk.  Administrative  re- 
fusal to  meet  with  a  leader  that  advo- 
cates white  supremacy  and  minority 
inferiority  will  clearly  indicate  to  the 
South  African  Government  that  the 
institution  of  apartheid  must  be  aban- 
doned. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  One  of  the 
alleged  primary  goals  of  American  for- 
eign policy  since  1945  has  been  to  con- 
tain the  influence  of  communism,  or 
any  other  institution  that  has  proven 
to  be  the  major  contributor  to  the  det- 
riment of  a  race  or  to  a  nation  of 
people.  Unfortunately,  this  philosophy 
has  been  applicable  over  the  years  to 
the  black  race,  either  through  Inad- 
vertent omission  or  deliberate  exclu- 
sion. 

This  is  an  issue  that  is  of  deep  con- 
cern not  only  to  me  as  a  Congressman 
but  to  my  constituents  and  to  African 
Americans  throughout  this  country 
who  l)elieve  that  democracy  should 
not  be  selective  in  the  application  of 
it,  but  that  we  should  apply  it  on  an 
even  basis. 

Our  recent  actions  supporting  ef- 
forts to  tighten  sanctions  against  Com- 
munist China  are  to  be  applauded. 
China's  bloody  repression  of  those 
seeking  democracy  in  a  seemingly 
changeless  society,  reminds  me  of  an- 


Energy,  receives  less  than  half  of  the 
world's  uranium  enrichment  business. 

As  Congressman  for  a  huge  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  uranium  enrichment 
plant  in  Paducah,  KY,  which  employs 
about  1,300  people,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  under  the  current  structure 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  lose 
its  already  decreasing  market  share  of 
the  eru-ichment  business.  The  current 
structure  is  not  cost  effective.  Passage 
of  the  uranium  enrichment  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  will  create  a  new 
corporation  to  replace  the  current 
structure.  The  new  corporation  wUl 
have  the  commercial  flexibility  that 
typical  Government  agencies  lack,  pos- 
sessing the  ability  to  respond  quickly 
to  market  needs  through  contracting 
and  pricing  without  the  bureaucratic 
restrictions  of  the  current  structure. 

Now  is  clearly  the  time  for  the 
House  to  take  note  and  act  according- 
ly, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  legislation. 


THE  GOAL  OF  ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  must  begin  to  develop 
and  implement  policies  that  move  us 
toward  the  goal  of  energy  independ- 
ence. 

This  morning  the  U.S.  Senate  took 
an  important  step  in  that  direction  by 
passing  Senate  bill  83,  the  uranium  en- 
richment bill,  by  a  margin  of  73  to  26. 

We  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  also  pass  this  important  and 
needed  legislation,  already  introduced 
in  the  House,  which  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  competi- 
tive, financially  strong  and  secure  ura- 
nium enrichment  capability  by  estab- 
lishing a  Government-owned  corpora- 
tion to  operate  the  Nation's  uranium 
enrichment  enterprise. 

We  can  be  proud  that  uranium  en- 
richment technology  was  developed  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  only  15  years 
ago  that  the  United  States  controlled 
100  percent  of  the  world's  market  for 
uranium  enrichment  services. 

Today,  however,  the  U.S.  uranium 
enrichment  services,  which  are  pro- 
duced and  sold  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment   through    the    Department    of 


SPACE.  THE  FINAL  FRONTIER 

(Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  humankind's  first  landing 
on  the  Moon.  As  our  Nation  celebrates 
one  of  its  greatest  accomplishments 
let  us  not  just  remember  but  look  to 
the  future  with  dreams  of  new  destina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our  young 
people  today  grew  up  watching  "Star 
Trek"  or  reruns  of  'Star  Trek,"  but 
many  of  us  grew  up  watching  the 
space  program  grow  up.  The  astro- 
nauts of  the  Apollo  11  mission  were 
our  heroes.  There  was  the  thrill  of  the 
unknown,  the  daring  of  the  astro- 
nauts, the  successes  for  our  country  as 
we  competed  with  the  Russians  and 
won.  Neil  Armstrong  walked  on  the 
Moon,  and  we  stared  at  the  television 
set  in  disbelief  and  unquenchable 
pride. 

Each  launch,  each  mission,  each 
walk  in  space  added  to  a  storehouse  of 
information.  And  as  NASA  devoured 
reams  of  information,  it  hungered  for 
more.  Like  Socrates  we  have  become 
so  aware  of  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
mysteries  of  space  that  we  can  say  as 
he  did,  "I  know  nothing  except  the 
fact  of  my  ignorance." 

Today  let  us  commit  our  Nation  to 
the  spirit  of  those  space  pioneers  and 
turn  ignorance  into  an  educational 
commitment  to  our  future  in  space.  I 
hope  the  construction  of  the  space  sta- 
tion will  be  the  jumping  off  place  to 
worlds  unknown  and  unexplored. 
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WAIVING    CERTAIN    POINTS    OF 
ORDER      AGAINST     CONSIDER 
ATION    OF    H.R.    2916.    DEPART 
MENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE 
VELOPMENT     AND      INDEPEND- 
ENT      AGENCIES       APPROPRIA 
TIONS  ACT.  1990 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  205  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  foi 
lows: 

H.  Rts.  205 
Resolved.  Thai  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.   2916)  making  appropria 
tions  for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Af 
fairs,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and     for     sundry     independent     agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1990.  and  for  other  purposes,  all  points 
of  order  against  the  following  provisions  in 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived:    beginning    on    page    4,     lines     16 
through   20;   beginning  on   page  6.   line   20 
through  page  7,  line  8:  beginning  on  page  7 
line  13  through  page  9.  line  4:  beginning  on 
page  10.  lines  14  through  21;  beginning  on 
page  12.  line  18  through  page  17.  line  7;  line 
16  through  page  19.  line  13;  beginning  on 
page  20.  lines  1  through  20;  beginning  on 
page  22.  line  1  through  page  26.  line  25    be 
ginning  on  page  27.  line  8  through  page  28. 
line    18;    beginning    on    page    30,    lines    5 
through    15;   t)eginning  on   page  31.   line  6 
through  page  32,  line  4;  beginning  on  page 
32.  line  12  through  page  33,  line  15,  begin 
ning  on  page  33.  line  21   through  page  34. 
line  20;  beginning  on  page  35,  line  3  through 
pages  38.  line  13;  beginning  on  page  40,  line.s 
1  through  14;  beginning  on  page  40.  line  19 
through  page  41.  line  24;  beginning  on  page 
43.  line  6  through  page  49.  line  2;  beginning 
on  page  49.  lines  12  through  16;  beginning 
on  page  51.  line  1  through  page  52.  line  9. 
and  beginning  on  page  53.  line   1   through 
States:"  on  line  22.  In  any  case  where  thi.s 
resolution   waives   points   of   order   again.st 
only  a  portion  of  a  paragraph,  a  point  of 
order  against  any  other  provision  in  such 
paragraph  may  t>e  made  only  against   such 
provision  and  not  against  the  entire  para 
graph.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  report   of  the 
Committer  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution, if  offered  by  Representative  Schu 
mer    of    New    York,    or    his    designee     Said 
amendments  may  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
may  amend  portions  of  the  bill  not  yet  read 
for    amendment,    shall    not    be    subject    to 
amendment,  and  shall  be  debatable  for  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  equally  divided  and  con 
trolled  by  the  proponent  and  a  Member  op 
posed  thereto.  Said  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  DerhickI  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEw].  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  205 
waives  points  of  order  and  makes  in 
order  en  bloc  amendments  in  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2916,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  This  rule  does  not 
provide  for  the  bill's  consideration 
since  general  appropriation  bills  are 
privileged  under  rules  of  the  House. 
The  rule  also  does  not  contain  any 
provisions  relating  to  time  for  general 
debate.  Customarily,  general  debate 
will  be  limited  by  a  unanimous-consent 
request  by  the  floor  manager  when 
the  bill  is  considered. 

House  Resolution  205  waives  clause 
2  of  rule  XXI  against  specified  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  This  clause  would 
prohibit  unauthorized  appropriations 
or  legislative  provisions  in  general  ap- 
propriations bills  and  would  restrict 
the  offering  of  amendments  proposing 
limitations  not  specifically  contained 
or  authorized  in  existing  law. 

This  resolution  further  provides 
that  in  any  instance  where  this  resolu- 
tion waives  points  of  order  against 
only  a  portion  of  a  paragraph,  a  point 
of  order  against  any  other  provision  in 
such  paragraph  may  be  made  only 
against  such  provision,  and  not  against 
the  entire  paragraph. 

The  provisions  for  which  these  waiv- 
ers are  provided  are  detailed  by  refer- 
ence to  page  and  line  in  H.R.  2916. 
Generally,  these  waivers  have  been 
granted  for  specified  provisions  in 
titles  I,  II  ,  and  III  of  the  bill. 

House  Resolution  205  also  makes  in 
order  the  amendments  printed  in 
Report  No.  101  152  accompanying  this 
resolution  if  offered  by  Repre.sentative 
ScHUMER  of  New  York  or  his  designee. 
The  resolution  provides  that  these 
amendments  may  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  may  amend  portions  of  the 
bill  not  yet  read  for  amendment,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
and  a  member  oppo.sed  thereto.  Said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  for  a 
demand  for  division  on  the  question  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2916  appropriates 
$65  billion  for  the  Departments  of 
V^eterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  for  18  inde- 
pendent agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  offices.  The 
bill  provides  $29.5  billion  in  new 
budget  authority  for  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  with  a  substantial 
portion  of  this  money  directed  to  vet- 
erans' medical  care.  I  know  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  recognize  the  value 
of  this  funding  in  ensuring  that  veter- 
ans will  have  access  to  a  dependable 
medical  care  system. 


H.R.  2916  also  provides  $15.2  billion 
in  new  budget  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, including  a  sizeable 
amount  allocated  for  subsidized  hous- 
ing: and  $12.3  billion  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  NASA,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  addresses  sev- 
eral important  programs.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  and  of  the  underlying 
bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee meeting  on  this  rule  the  chairman 
and  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  [Mr.  Roe]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
joined  in  a  bipartisan  request  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  All  they  wanted  was 
for  the  rule  to  provide  for  en  bloc  con- 
sideration of  their  amendment,  and  to 
protect  It  from  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  amendment  was  a  very  modest 
proposal.  They  simply  sought  to  shift 
a  total  of  $100  million  among  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
committee.  They  were  not  proposing 
to  change  funding  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  other  authorization  com- 
mittee. 

Believe  it  or  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
majority  on  the  Rules  Committee 
turned  down  this  very  reasonable  re- 
quest by  a  record  vote  of  5  to  6, 

And  not  only  did  they  turn  down 
this  request,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
provided  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Schumer]  exactly  the  same 
protections  which  had  been  sought  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology,  The  Rules 
Committee  majority  even  gave  more  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Be- 
cause his  amendment  is  protected 
from  further  amendments.  The  Schu- 
mer amendment  would  take  money 
away  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  au- 
thorizing committee  and  give  it  to  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  differ- 
ent authorizing  committees. 

I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  having  his 
amendment  considered  en  bloc.  But  I 
do  think  that  it  is  unfair  for  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  Republican  member 
of  a  full  committee  to  be  denied  a  simi- 
lar request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  appropriation  bill 
provides  for  some  very  important  pro- 
grams. 

The  new  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  will  receive  its  funding  under 
this  bill.  As  my  colleagues  may  recall. 
We  ran  into  problems  earlier  this  year 
because  veterans  medical  care  was  not 
fully  funded  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
In  the  Rules  Committee  we  were  as- 
sured that  this  bill  provides  adequate 
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funds  for  veterans  medical  care  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  to  see  a  repeat  of  the  situation 
we  had  earlier  this  year.  Where  fund- 
ing for  veterans  health  care  programs 
was  held  hostage  in  an  attempt  to 
hook  on  other  less  necessary  pro- 
grams. 

The  veterans  of  this  country  an- 
swered the  call  when  the  Nation  was 
in  need,  and  we  should  never  again 
permit  anyone  to  play  political  games 
with  the  funds  needed  for  their  health 
care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  refusal  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  provide  for  the 
Roe-Walker  amendment  can  be  cor- 
rected. The  House  can  defeat  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  on 
this  rule.  If  that  is  done,  I  will  then  be 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  rule  to  provide  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Roe-Walker  amendment 
en  bloc.  The  amendment  would  also 
include  a  waiver  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI. 
This  is  the  only  way  I  see  to  provide 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  the 
chairman  and  ranking  Republicsm 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

I  urge  this  body,  the  Members  of 
this  House,  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  so  that  we  can  be  fair  to  all 
of  the  committee  chairmen  of  this 
House,  It  simply  is  not  fair  to  allow 
special  treatment  to  be  given  to  one 
Member  and  not  allow  it  to  be  given  to 
another  who  is  more  senior  and  a  full 
committee  chairman  as  well. 

So  I  urge  Members  of  this  House  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question  so 
that  we  can  get  down  to  business  and 
vote  on  the  HUD  and  independent 
agencies  appropriation.  We  can  correct 
the  shortcomings  of  this  rule  by  giving 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Roe]  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  what  they  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  a  no  vote  on 
the  previous  question. 

Mr,  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  7  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Voucher] . 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  before  us  today  the  rule  on  the 
Housing  and  Urban  E>evelopment  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act. 

I  first  wish  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee  on  this  bill. 
I  have  some  reservations  about  it  as  to 
certain  points,  but  I  think  generally 
overall,  within  their  302  allotment,  the 
conunittee  has  done  an  outstanding 
job,  especially  in  the  areas  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  in  the  hous- 
ing parts  of  the  bill.  As  one  who  has  a 
veterans  hospital  in  my  district  and 
who  recognizes  the  need  that  we  have 
to  upgrade  those  medical  facilities  and 
the  medical  care  for  our  veterans,  I  am 
very  pleased  at  what  we  did  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  earlier  passed 


this  summer,  and  what  we  have  now 
done  in  this  bill  to  bring  about  the  re- 
quired medical  care  for  our  veterans 
who  have  served  this  country  so  well 
in  times  past  in  order  to  preserve 
those  freedoms  that  we  all  enjoy  and 
the  comforts  of  this  country  rather 
than  to  have  to  live  in  a  style  of  else- 
where. I  wish  to  conunend  the  conunit- 
tee for  doing  that. 

My  serious  question  is  on  what  the 
committee  has  done  in  regard  to  the 
NASA  budget,  in  regard  to  our  space 
activities  and  the  allocation  of  funds 
there,  as  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology have  those  reservations  as  well. 
I  would  much  rather  have  seen  some 
different  allocation  of  those  funds. 
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It  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  if 
those  are  not  corrected  that  I  will  sup- 
port the  bill.  No,  I  plan  to  support  the 
bill  and  vote  for  final  passage,  even 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  the 
things  in  the  NASA  budget  as  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  them  done  and  even 
though  we  may  not  even  have  that  op- 
portimity. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  work  this 
out  so  at  least  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  let  the  House  decide  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  more 
funds  in  the  space  station.  Let  the 
House  decide  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  more  funds  for  our  space 
plane  or  whether  we  should  almost 
mothball  that  opportunity. 

Let  the  House  decide  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  funding  for— addition- 
al funding— for  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  in  California  which  NASA 
did  not  ask  for,  no  one  else  really 
asked  for,  but  all  of  a  sudden  we  find 
it  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

It  is  those  reservations  I  have,  but 
generally  I  feel  that  the  bill  overall  is 
a  good  bill  and  we  will  be  having  other 
amendments  during  the  period  today, 
most  of  which,  after  the  question  of 
NASA  matters,  will  be  taken  up  con- 
cerning the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, most  of,  if  not  all  of  the  other 
amendments. 

Some  of  those  amendments  I  think 
are  very  worthwhile.  Others  I  think  I 
have  some  concerns  about. 

I  will  wait  to  hear  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  feels  that  those  amendments 
should  be  adopted  by  the  House,  be- 
cause he  and  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee are  probably  more  familiar  with 
those  programs  thaui  most  Members  of 
this  House. 

So  we  would  welcome  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan's  viewpoint  on  those. 

I  would  like  to  address  one  other 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  that  I 
think  needs  to  bear  some  attention 
and  I  am  sure  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed when  we  get  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 


That  is  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  commonly 
known  as  the  Schumer  amendment. 

As  you  know,  this  amendment  was 
offered  last  year  and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated.  This  amendment,  if  It 
would  be  adopted,  would  basically  do 
away  with  our  total  effort  for  a  space 
station.  It  would,  in  other  words,  put 
our  whole  space  effort,  the  future  of 
this  country  in  space,  in  mothballs. 

At  the  same  time,  when  we  today,  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  man's  landing 
on  the  moon,  are  celebrating  that  past 
effort  which  was  so  successful;  many 
of  us  remember  the  words  of  our  as- 
tronaut, Neil  Armstrong,  when  he  first 
set  foot  on  the  moon  and  talked  about 
one  small  step  for  man  and  a  giant 
step  for  mankind. 

For  us  today  then  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  stop  our  efforts  in  space  and 
not  continue  those  efforts  that  lead  to 
a  greater  future  of  this  country.  I 
think  would  be  a  wrong  decision. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  allocate  those  funds 
for  very  useful  purposes.  I  will  not 
deny  that.  I  will  not  deny  that  we 
could  use  additional  money  for  our  VA 
hospitals,  medical  care  for  our  veter 
ans.  I  will  not  deny  we  could  use  addi- 
tional funds  for  our  housing,  our 
homeless  and  our  poor. 

We  could  use  that,  and  on  and  on. 
We  can  use  additional  fluids  for  con- 
gregate care  for  our  elderly,  there  is 
no  question  about  that.  But  to  actual- 
ly victimize,  completely  do  away  with 
our  total  space  effort,  our  future  in 
space  and  all  that  holds  for  this  coun- 
try, I  think  would  be  an  luiwise  deci- 
sion. 

As  a  result,  I  plan  to  oppose  that 
amendment  when  it  comes  forward, 
aJid  I  think  most  of  the  House  wUl  rec- 
ognize that  we  do  need  the  space  sta- 
tion effort  to  continue  in  order  to  con- 
tinue our  future  in  space. 

In  closing  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  House  that  when  we  do  get  to  the 
amendment  stage  in  the  Committee  of 
the  'Whole,  that  it  oppose  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York's  amendment  and 
that  we  continue  on  with  our  efforts 
in  space  for  the  future,  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Someday  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
you  right  now  here  listening  to  my 
voice  will  not  see  a  person  just  set 
foot,  again,  on  the  moon,  not  just  that 
but  you  will  be  able  to  see  a  person  set 
foot  on  Mars  because  that  is  where  we 
are  going. 

From  the  space  station  we  will  be 
going  there  and  we  need  that  addition- 
al opportunity  now  to  build  that  space 
station  as  a  precursor  to  our  trip  to 
Mars. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding  me  the  time. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Before  I  express  the  concerns  I  have 
about  the  rule  for  H.R.  2916.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
VA/HUD.  Mr.  Traxlek.  and  the  rank 
ing  Republican.  Mr.  Green,  for  the 
really  outstanding  job  they  have  done 
on  title  I  of  this  bill,  the  title  dealing 
with  the  Department  of  Vetersins  Af 
fairs 

Not  long  ago.  this  House  went 
through  a  grueling  ordeal  in  trying  to 
pass  a  supplemental  appropnation.s 
bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  veterans  of  America  were  essen 
tially  held  hostage  during  that  whole 
process,  which  lasted  about  2  months. 

The  good  work  done  on  this  veteran.s 
package  in  H.R.  2916  should  obviate 
much  of  the  need  to  do  a  supplemen- 
tal bill  for  veterans  next  year. 

And  so  every  Member  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Traxleh  and  Mr.  Green  for  work 
ing  so  diligently  to  produce  a  respon.si 
ble  package  for  our  veterans. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  good  news 
about  H.R.  2916. 

Listen  now  to  the  bad  news. 

This  bill  reduces  the  President's  re 
quest  for  NASA  by  over  $1  billion.  It 
then  goes  on  to  raise  budget  authority 
for  subsidized  housing  by  $16  billion 
over  the  Presidents  request.  All  told, 
taking  into  account  some  of  the  other 
priorities  which  were  shifted,  the  ad 
ministration  calculates  the  outlay.s 
under  this  bill  at  a  level  which  us  $300 
millon  above  the  allocation  authorized 
under  section  302(b)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

How  then  did  the  Rules  Committee 
respond  to  this  problem?  It  did  .so. 
quite  frankly,  in  a  manner  that  defies 
rational  analysis.  The  rule  we  will  be 
voting  on  makes  in  order  an  amend 
ment.  by  Mr.  Schumer  of  New  York, 
which  would  take  yet  another  $700 
million  out  of  NASA  and  plow  most  of 
this  money  into— you  guessed  it— sub 
sidized  housing. 

I  join  with  my  colleague,  the  dislin 
guished    ranking    Republican    of    the 
Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Quillen.  in  ex- 
pressing   disbelief    at    this    turn    of 
events.  What  makes  the  Rules  Com 
mittees  action  even  more  puzzling  is 
the  fact  that  another  proposed  amend 
ment.  by  Members  with  much  more  se- 
niority than  Mr.  Schumer,  with  all  due 
respect,  was  turned  down  cold. 

Mr.  Roe.  the  chairman  of  the  Sci 
ence  and  Technology  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Walker,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  that  committee,  came  before  the 
Rules  Committee  to  ask  permission  to 
offer  a  bipartisan  amendment  shifting 
funds— about  $35  million  to  be  exact  — 
among  several  programs  in  the  NASA 
account  that  would  coincide  with  their 
committee's  actions.  This  modest 
amendment  was  turned  down  cold. 


I  realize  that  the  workings  of  the 
Rules  Committee  are  often  unexplain- 
able  to  the  uninitiated,  but  this  one 
really  takes  the  cake.  When  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  a  standing  committee  are 
turned  down  from  offering  a  modest 
amendment  in  an  area  of  their  own 
committee's  oversight  jurisdiction,  it 
becomes  a  cau.se  for  real  concern. 

If  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Walker  were 
going  to  be  treated  so  arbitrarily,  then 
there  is  no  way  the  Schumer  amend- 
ment -which  shifts  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  through  multiple  ac- 
counts: Housing,  EPA.  Veterans,  and 
NASA— should  have  been  made  in 
order  as  an  en  bloc  package.  This 
amendment  takes  a  bill  that  is  already 
moving  in  the  wrong  direction  and 
gives  it  a  further  shove  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bad  rule  that 
IS  unfair  to  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  isle  and  I  hope  we  can  do  a  lot 
better  on  some  of  the  forthcoming 
rules  concerning  other  appropriations 
bills  that  will  be  coming  soon. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
also  say  that  I  have  even  more  reserva- 
tion.s  about  the  bill  it.self.  I  particular- 
ly object  to  the  emphasis  on  taking  ev- 
erything out  of  NASA's  hide.  All 
Americans,  all  of  our  constituents, 
have  benefited  in  countless  ways  from 
the  commercial  applications  and  spin 
offs  from  the  technologies  developed 
in  our  aerospace  programs. 

We  neglect  NASA  R&D  at  our  peril. 
Our  national  economic  vitality  and 
competitive  position  are  at  slake  in 
our  ongoing  efforts  to  expand  the 
frontiers  of  high  technology.  So  let's 
dispense  with  this  fal.se  dichotomy  be- 
tween so-called  social  programs  and 
technological  development.  The  great- 
est .social  program  our  country  can 
offer  is  a  vibrant  and  growing  econo 
my.  Lets  keep  it  that  way  by  defeating 
the  previous  question  unless  the  agree- 
ment is  reached  before  the  committee 
rises. 
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Mr.  DERRICK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
have  the  matter  at  least  in  some  sem- 
blance of  order,  but  like  every  other 
thing  that  happens  in  a  good  family, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  I 
think  tho.se  differences  of  opinion  are 
manifested  very  strongly  in  the  situa- 
tion that  we  are  faced  with  in  the 
country  with  the  enormous  debt  we 
are  trying  to  reduce,  and  the  other 
items,  and  to  establish  the  right  prior 
ities. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  if  I  may.  to  our 
distinguished  Members  that  are  here, 
this  committee,  as  an  authorizing  com- 
mittee, went  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  they  not  only  are  authoriz- 
ing, but  we  are  responsible,  as  Mem- 


bers know,  for  the  oversight  work  and 
for  the  constant  daily  operation  of  the 
NASA  Program.  We  went  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  we  wanted  a 
rule  or  an  amendment  in  order  that 
what  has  been  en  bloc,  that  would 
have  adjusted  certain  issues  within  the 
confines  of  our  program  affecting  no 
other  Members'  program,  taking  no 
money  away,  and  adding  no  additional 
money  whatsoever.  We  simply  agreed 
that  from  this  committee's  perspec- 
tive, we  are  on  a  day-by-day  operation 
of  NASA,  and  we  understand  those 
problems.  We  felt  that  at  that  point 
that  part  of  the  program  being  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  with  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  we  felt  needed 
some  adjustment.  We  have  been  at- 
tempting, over  a  period  of  time,  to  get 
that  done.  I  think  we  have  just  come 
to  a  conclusion  and  an  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler] 
and  our  distinguished  minority  repre- 
.sentative  and  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GreenI. 

If  I  might  have  a  dialog  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Traxler]  for  a  moment,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  we  will  be  offer- 
ing, under  the  open  section  of  the  rule, 
three  amendments.  One  amendment 
would  be  to  strike  the  language  on  the 
establishment,  I  think  of  $14  million 
in  the  California  project  which  has 
not  been  authorized,  and  we  are  going 
to  look  into  the  matter  as  we  agreed 
to,  as  far  as  the  authorizing  committee 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  this  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
thing  we  have  agreed  to  do.  with  the 
gentleman's  acquiescence.  Is  an 
amendment  that  would  strike  the  re- 
strictive language  In  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  legislation,  preclud- 
ing the  use  or  the  Implementation  of 
the  academic  research  bill  which  this 
committee,  meaning  the  House,  voted 
on  last  year  at  405  In  favor  and  5 
against.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
that  amendment  would  be  agreed,  to 
strike  that  restrictive  language? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  yes,  this  Is  the  language.  Let 
me  .say  yes  to  the  gentleman  and  then 
qualify  my  response  with  some  further 
information. 

The  gentleman  is  correct,  that  is 
part  of  our  agreement.  I  might  add. 
this  language  has  been  in  this  bill 
before.  It  is  not  new  to  it.  and  it  repre- 
sents .some  concerns  that  many  Mem- 
bers have  over  allowing  NSP  to 
embark  upon  a  brlck-and-mortar  pro- 
gram that  could  very  seriously  jeop- 
ardize the  basic  research  that  the 
Foundation  does. 

The  gentleman,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
assuring  me  that  In  the  course  of 
events  dealing  with  his  authorization 
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bill,  as  he  moves  that  forward,  that 
there  will  be  no  effort  to  change  any 
of  the  language  in  the  NSF  section. 
NSF  is  authorized  for  several  more 
years. 

Mr.  ROE.  We  are  agreeing  to,  that 
we  would  not  put  a  floor  and  tamper 
with  that. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman and  our  colleagues  here,  the 
committee  is  extremely  concerned 
about  that  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. We  added  that  bill  and  we  put 
that  bill  together  in  the  trade  bill  and 
then  we  refined  it  as  a  body,  biparti- 
sanly  refined  it,  and  put  it  into  a  sepa- 
rate standing  piece  of  legislation. 

What  was  it  to  do?  What  is  it  to  do? 
To  provide  the  resources  to  the  univer- 
sities, the  black  colleges,  the  junior 
colleges,  to  start  to  train  our  young 
people  and  provide  the  resources  for 
them  to  be  able  to  leam  what  they  can 
do  in  science,  space,  and  technology. 
That  is  what  those  resources  are  for. 

I  am  willing  to  work  closely,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  with  our  distinguished 
chairman,  and  he  has  agreed  to  take 
that  language  out.  We  agree  we  will 
not  put  a  floor  under  that  language, 
and  it  will  be  up  to  the  House  to 
decide  what,  if  anything,  they  chose  to 
appropriate. 

Third  thing,  if  I  may  add,  the  com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  put  an  additional 
$20  million  into  the  national  aerospace 
program  which  would  raise  that  au- 
thorization or  earmarked  funding  to 
$98  million,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  have  agreed  with  the  au- 
thorizing committee  that  they  will 
extend  every  effort  possible  to  bring 
those  resources  up  to  the  $127  million, 
which  is  one-third  NASA  program,  and 
the  balance  of  those  resources  to  be 
brought  forth  by  DOD,  in  their  two- 
thirds  responfiibility. 

That  is  the  understanding? 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Derrick  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Roe  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Trax- 
ler]. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  correctly  stated  that  point. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  those 
circumstances,  we  will  join,  as  we  in- 
tended, and  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  their  strong  support  as  far 
as  the  amendment  is  concerned,  to 
strip  the  funding  out  of  the  space  sta- 
tion, which  we  discuss  at  a  different 
time. 

We  would  then  be  prepared  to  offer 
three  amendments  when  we  go  into 
the  committee,  on  the  bill,  under  the 
provision  of  the  bill  covering  those 
three  elements.  If  that  is  agreeable,  we 
want  to  support  it. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 


Mr.  TRAXLER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man have  patience  for  a  moment  to 
discuss  a  couple  of  points  here? 

I  am  very  appreciative.  We  do  not 
want  to  explain  too  much  more  here. 
Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee toward  funding  a  brick-and- 
mortar  program  is  based  upon  a  deep 
concern  that  all  across  America  every 
college  and  university  needs  a  science 
building  or  facility.  We  are  confident 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
entire  NSF  budget  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  That  is  our  only  reservation. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  Where  we  are  coming 
from,  if  the  good  folks  would  read  the 
legislation,  the  legislation  is  not  brick 
and  mortar  per  se  alone,  it  provides 
broad-based  authorization  for  provid- 
ing, for  example,  microscopes,  if  a  par- 
ticular consortium  in  a  school  needs  it. 
We  ought  to  know,  we  wrote  the  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  be  thrilled  to  know  we  are 
now  providing  $284.7  million  for  In- 
strumentation and  equipment  as  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

Mr.  ROE.  Good  God.  this  is  no  time 
to  nitpick  on  semantics.  We  are 
coming  back  and  saying  in  this  House 
of  Representatives,  your  committee 
notwithstanding,  my  committee  not- 
withstanding, they  voted  405  to  5, 
almost  unanimously,  for  that  program. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Derrick  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Roe  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

D  1100 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  argument  and  nit- 
picking on  this,  but  let  me  say  this  one 
point  to  the  gentleman,  that  we  are 
distressed  as  an  authorizing  committee 
in  part  of  the  testimony  coming  out  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  on 
this  very  issue,  and,  as  an  authorizing 
committee,  we  will  get  into  that  point 
of  view.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  $2 
billion  that  we  provide  a  year  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  being 
spent  in  the  most  efficient  way  in  this 
country. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  saying  any 
more,  I  believe  we  have  agreed  on  our 
points  of  interest.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]  have 
one  more  point? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  extremely  important  point;  not  to 
worry,  please.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  couple  of  minutes  on  this  be- 
cause it  is  a  critical  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reading  from  a  letter 
from  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities that  was  sent  yesterday: 

We  hear  that  further  reductions  from  the 
Committee  recommended  levels  of  nearly  3 
percent  may  be  necessary  before  the  House 
the  bill.  In  this  severe  budgetary  cli- 


mate, we  must  conclude  that  it  would  be  im- 
prudent, and  even  irresponsible,  of  us  to 
support  attempts  to  fund  the  Academic  Re- 
search Facilities  Modernization  program  at 
the  expense  of  the  Committee's  recommen- 
dations for  the  Foundation's  research  and 
education  activities. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  re- 
claim my  time,  in  a  communique  of 
July  19  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education: 

DfAR  Mr.  Chairman:  We  strongly  supt>ort 
your  amendment  to  remove  appropriations 
language  forbidding  funding  of  the  new 
NSF  authority  for  renovation  of  research 
facilities.  Implementation  of  this  important 
program  is  a  high  priority  for  America's  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
tell  you  what  the  Director  of  NSF  has 
to  say  about  this  provision.  Incidental- 
ly, this  language  has  been  our  bill 
before  at  the  director's  request.  The 
reason  we  do  this  at  his  request,  and 
at  the  request  of  intelligent  educators 
across  the  country  is  very  simple,  we 
do  not  have  adequate  funding  to  do 
basic  research,  let  alone  a  brick  and 
mortar  program.  If  we  start  a  brick 
and  mortar  program,  every  one  of  my 
colleagues,  every  one  of  the  honorable 
Members  of  this  body,  will  have  a  le- 
gitimate request  that  will  run  this  pro- 
gram up  to  an  astronomical  sum  of 
money.  I  have  consistently  said  that  if 
and  when  we  have  the  funding  that 
will  not  rob  the  baic  research  and  edu- 
cation mission  of  NSF.  we  will  consider 
this  program.  It  is  a  good  one,  but  we 
simply  cannot  afford  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Henry]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleague's  comments,  but  I  do 
want  to  indi(»te  the  irony  of  his  posi- 
tion. What  is  really  said  is  we  are  not 
going  to  go  forward  with  the  facilities 
program  because  the  need  is  so  great. 
It  seems  a  bit  self -contradictory. 

It  was  once  said  of  our  Lord  dispar- 
agingly, "Can  anything  good  come  out 
of  Nazareth?"  This  was  presuming 
that  all  wisdom  came  from  Jerusalem. 

This  is  part  of  the  problem  with  the 
NSF  bureaucracy,  as  it  were,  and  I  say 
this  as  a  defender  and  supporter  of 
NSF,  but  we  have  had  the  problem  of 
several  major  research  universities 
sucking  up  all  the  funds  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others,  and  the  Facilities 
Modernization  Act  has  very  strong  cri- 
teria which  encourages 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick],  and  no,  we  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  money. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Henry],  my  good 
friend,  that,  if  we  were  to  fund  this 
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program,    it    would    be    impossible    to 
peer    review.    The    gentleman    under 
stands  that,  does  he  not?  The  National 
Science      Foundation      cannot      peer 
review  2.289  university  requests  for  fa 
cilities  with  limited  funds,  $100  million 
when  there  are  billions  in  requests.  It 
would  become  an  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriations bill  issue.  I  can  now  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  so  far  we  have 
kept  NSP  sanitized.  We  would  not  be 
able  to  do  that  under  these  circum 
stances,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
I  know  that  in  his  district  there  is  a 
university,  a  very  fine  school,  which 
has  a  need   for  this  kind  of   facility 
funding.  And  I  can  assure  him  that 
the  university  in  my  district  has  the 
same,  and  I  know  the  honorable  chair 
man  has  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  person  in 
this  body  who  could  not  make  a  claim 
legitimately  We  cannot  meet  all  of 
those  demands,  no  matter  how  worthy 
they  are. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  i.s 
why  in  the  Modernization  Act  it  has 
explicit  legislative  criteria  rewarding 
consortia  arrangements  between  sister 
institutions  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  kinds  of  proposals, 
and  to  assume  that  we  do  get.  in  fact. 
on  an  equity  basis  the  best  return  for 
the  publics  dollar. 

Mrs.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Henry  1  assure  me  that  he  will  work 
against  the  across-the-board  cut  that 
may  be  offered  at  the  end  of  this  bill 
to  protect  what  funding  we  do  have  in 
NSF  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
work  against  an  across-the-board  cut 
insofar  as  it  is  consistent  with  our 
302(b)  and  consistent  budgetary  appli- 
cations that  we  do  not  transfer  back 
into  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi 
gan  [Mr.  Henry]  cannot  help  me  in 
that  end.  NSF  needs  the  money,  and  1 
am  sorry  the  gentleman  cannot  help 
them  get  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr 
QuiLLEN]  for  yielding,  and,  Mr.  Speak 
er,  anybody  who  does  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  au- 
thorization appropriation  and  the  ap- 
propriations process  in  Congress  ought 
to  have  spent  the  last  24  hours  or  so 
with  me.  There  is  a  big  difference 
here,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  things  we  ought  to  do  under  the 
rules  is  accommodate  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  differences  in  that  area 
and  that  we  ought  to  make  certain 
that  everyone  does  have  a  fair  chance 


to     make     their     presentation     with 
regard  to  these  issues. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  particu- 
larly have  a  quarrel  with  the  appropri- 
ators  on  this.  I  have  worked  over  the 
last  few  hours  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Green],  the 
ranking  Republican,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler] 
who  have  attempted  to  work  with 
those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology,  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  to  work  out  an 
accomodation  here  based  upon  some 
differences  of  opinion  and  priorities, 
but  I  got  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  I 
am  very  disappointed  in  what  the  ma- 
jority on  the  Committee  on  Rules  did 
with  regard  to  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
was  entirely  legitimate  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  say  we  are  going  to 
allow  no  en  bloc  amendments,  that 
that  is  not  something  we  can  counte- 
nance as  a  part  of  this  process.  I  think 
that  IS  an  entirely  legitimate  point  to 
be  made. 

It  IS  an  entirely  different  matter, 
however,  when  there  is  a  bipartisan 
group  from  the  authorizing  committee 
coming  to  them  for  an  en  bloc  amend- 
ment which  we  thought  at  least  identi- 
fied priorities  of  ours,  to  deny  us  the 
right  to  have  that  amendment  offered, 
and  then  turn  around  and  offer  an- 
other Member  of  the  body,  who  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  either  the  authorizing 
committee  or  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  right  to  offer  an  en  bloc 
amendment  that  stripped  money  out 
of  our  account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  understand  as  fairness  within 
the  rules  process.  We  think  that  that 
IS  a  direct  affront  to  the  authorizing 
process  around  here  where  we  spend  a 
lot  of  time  trying  to  become  experts  in 
these  areas,  and  I  am  very  disappoint- 
ed with  the  kind  of  process 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkfr)  .satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  worked  out'' 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ju.st 
said  I  am  very  grateful  lor  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Traxler]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]  worked 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Roe]  and  my.self  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement,  but  we  had  to 
do  that,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick],  despite 
the  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
just  giving  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  an  opportunity 
to  hone  his  skills  of  negotiation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Derrick],  but   that   is  not  what 


the  rules  process  is  all  about.  The 
rules  process  is  to  assure  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  are  obeyed  and  where 
there  is  a  need  for  the  rules  to  be  cir- 
cumvented for  whatever  reason  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  is  treated 
fairly  within  the  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  in  this 
particular  case  is  a  direct  attempt  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  suggest 
that  the  authorizing  committee  ought 
not  be  a  part  of  the  process,  but  that 
someone  else  can  come  in  and  strip  out 
priorities  that  has  really  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  areas  at  all. 

I  do  not  mind  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]  getting  his 
amendment,  but,  if  Mr.  Schumer  is  of- 
fered an  en  bloc  amendment,  then 
surely  the  authorizing  committee 
should  be  offered  an  en  bloc  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  mind  that  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  is  told  that  we  cannot 
have  our  en  bloc  amendment,  but  then 
do  not  give  it  to  another  Member.  Do 
not  take  care  of  internal  politics 
within  the  Democratic  Party  at  the 
expense  of  bipartisanship  in  this 
House  because  that  is  what  was  done 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  internal  poli- 
tics within  the  Democratic  Party  that 
was  accommodated.  The  bipartisan  au- 
thorizing committee  was  not  accom- 
modated. I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think 
that  that  blows  ill  wind  for  the  future, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  never 
again  see  the  Committee  on  Rules  put 
the  House  in  a  posture  where  all  of  us 
had  to  negotiate  because  the  rule  was 
so  bad. 

D  1110 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  make  a  meager 
answer  to  this  very  seething  indict- 
ment of  the  Rules  Committee  just  a 
few  moments  ago,  and  say  that  we  are 
dealing  with  two  different  proposi- 
tions here. 

The  Schumer  amendment  raised 
broad  priorities  and  shifts  funding. 
What  the  Roe-Walker  amendment 
does  is  try  to  micromanage  various 
projects,  such  as  the  jet  propulsion  lab 
project  and  the  flight  telerobic  ser- 
vicer and  the  extended  duraton  orbit- 
er. 

Another  difference,  and  I  think  this 
IS  very  important,  is  that  the  Schumer 
amendments  could  have  been  offered 
individually  if  the  Rules  Committee 
had  not  taken  any  action.  The  Roe- 
Walker  amendment  could  not. 

But  having  said  that,  I  am  delighted 
that  the  parties  have  been  able  to 
work  out  a  situation  that  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  to  the  gentleman.  It  is  the  job 
of  the  authorizing  committees  to  mi- 
cromanage these  accounts.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  authorization  is  supposed 
to  be  all  about.  We  are  supposed  to  set 
the  policy.  The  appropriators  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  who  within  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  what  we  decide  to  do  in 
a  policy  sense  appropriate  the  money. 
That  is  our  job. 

What  the  gentleman  is  criticizing  us 
for  is  coming  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee and  asking  for  an  amendment 
that  allows  us  to  do  our  job.  I  find 
that  completely  incongruous,  particu- 
larly when  you  allow  someone  to  make 
major  policy  shifts  with  the  amend- 
ment that  has  no  particular  knowledge 
because  he  does  not  serve  on  the  com- 
mittees. That  strikes  me  as  being 
unfair. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker],  I  am  not  criticizing 
anybody.  I  am  just  staggering  that  the 
gentleman  has  other  opportunities  to 
do  this  micromanagement,  and  this  is 
not  the  place  for  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  prob- 
lem is  that  if  the  authorizers  cannot 
get  out  of  the  gentleman's  committee 
a  chance  to  offer  our  own  amendments 
en  bloc,  then  it  does  lock  out  of  the 
process.  I  just  think  that  does  not 
make  much  sense,  when  you  are  will- 
ing to  give  somebody  the  opportunity 
to  come  on  to  the  floor  and  totally  ob- 
literate all  the  work  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  authorizing 
committee, 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
five  requests  for  time,  but  before  I 
yield.  I  want  to  say  that  since  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  the 
matter  between  the  committees.  I  am 
now  happy  to  support  the  rule.  I  will 
not  ask  for  a  recorded  vote  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question.  I  want  ev- 
eryone to  know  that  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  rule  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Let  me  just  say  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  senior  ranking  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  really  do 
thank  these  people  for  their  under- 
standing, the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Traxler],  and  all  concerned. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Certainly;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  suggest  to  those  here  in  the 


body,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  this 
saying  in  Tennessee,  it  certainly  is  in 
South  Carolina,  that  when  you  have 
reached  an  agreement  and  both  par- 
ties say  yes.  it  is  time  to  quit  talking. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DymallyI. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  when  you  are  ahead, 
you  ought  to  quit,  and  I  plan  to  quit 
right  away.  I  simply  want  to  support  a 
statement  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  made.  In  the  gentle- 
man's opening  remarks,  he  mentioned 
the  fact  that  this  effort  of  his  was  to 
support  the  historically  black  colleges. 
This  morning,  I  came  into  my  office  to 
find  a  statement  from  the  president  of 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  He 
has  asked  me  to  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members.  It  is  brief.  I 
shall  not  be  long. 

UNCF  Supports  Roe's  Efforts  to  Fund 
NSF  Facilities  Program 

The  United  Negro  College  Fund,  which 
represents  the  42  private  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities,  strongly  supports 
the  effort  of  Representative  Robert  A.  Roe. 
chairman  of  the  House  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  to  remove  certain  lan- 
guage in  H.R.  2916,  a  bill  making  FY  1990 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Housing  and  Urban  Development 
[HUD]  and  independent  agencies  (including 
the  National  Science  Foundation  [NSF]). 

Chairman  Roe's  efforts  come  as  part  of  a 
two-stage  process  to  delete  language  includ- 
ed in  the  bill  which  precludes  funding  for  a 
new  program  the  Congress  authorized  last 
year  providing  funding  for  facilities  at  small 
liberal  arts,  comprehensive  and  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  which  train 
students  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  engineering.  First,  the  rule  (H. 
Res.  205)  must  be  defeated.  Second,  the 
House  must  adopt  a  Roe  amendment  delet- 
ing the  objectionable  language  in  H.R.  2916. 

Congress'  enactment  of  the  Academic  Re- 
search Facilities  Modernization  Act  marked 
the  first  time  that  NSF  funding  has  been 
specifically  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  science  education  facilities  at  what 
some  would  call  "second  and  third  tier" 
comprehensive  and  liberal  arts  institutions. 
Heretofore,  NSF  funding,  by  executive  fiat. 
has  been  focused  on  the  top  500  large  re- 
search universities.  This  concentration  of 
resources  in  a  select  few  institutions  has  not 
resulted  in  much  improvement  in  the 
number  of  American  students  either  pursu- 
ing engineering  degrees  or  masters  and  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  mathematics,  or  the  physi- 
cal or  natural  sciences.  The  production  of 
minority  undergraduates  and  graduate 
degree  recipients  in  these  types  of  institu- 
tions is  abysmally  low. 

For  example,  in  1986  only  six  black  Ameri- 
cans earned  the  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  and 
one  in  computer  science,  and  out  of  26.000 
Ph.Ds  in  mathematics  only  24  are  black  fe- 
males. 

■We  urge  your  support  for  both  Roe 
amendments  as  a  means  of  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Nations  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  and  many 
other  smaller  liberal  arts  and  comprehen- 
sive institutions  that  produce  the  majority 
of  undergraduate  institutions  that  produce 


the  majority  of  undergraduate  science  and 
mathematics  majors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Members,  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Green]  must  be  commended. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  have 
reached  an  agreement,  because  this  is 
a  very,  very  important  issue  for  the 
historically  black  colleges  and  the 
small  black  liberal  arts  colleges  across 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey's  objec- 
tion to  the  rule  governing  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2916,  making  fiscal  year 
1990  appropriations  for  the  VA,  HUD, 
and  independent  agencies.  Mr.  Roe, 
my  friend  and  colleague  who  chairs 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, wants  to  remove  certain  lan- 
guage in  H.R.  2916,  but  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so  under  the  rule.  I  sup- 
port his  efforts  to  overturn  the  rule 
because  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  exceeded  its  authority  in  di- 
recting that  no  fimding  be  provided 
for  facilities. 

Chairman  Roe,  who  served  as  the 
principal  author  of  last  year's  success- 
ful reauthorization  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  has  a  simple  two- 
part  strategy— defeat  the  rule.  House 
Resolution  208,  and  then  delete  the  of- 
fensive language  in  H.R.  2916.  The  of- 
fensive language  prohibits  funding  for 
the  New  Facilities  I»rogram  authorized 
by  the  Academic  Research  Facilities 
Modernization  Act.  This  program  will 
provide  funding  for  rehabilitation, 
construction,  and  renovation  of  facili- 
ties at  small  liberal  arts,  comprehen- 
sive, and  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities.  Funding  for  this  pro- 
gram is  critical  to  expanding  the  Na- 
tion's capacity  to  increase  its  mathe- 
matics, physical  science,  and  engineer- 
ing graduates. 

Congress'  enactment  of  the  Academ- 
ic Research  Facilities  Modernization 
Act  marked  the  first  time  that  NSF 
funding  has  been  specifically  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  science 
education  facilities  at  what  some 
would  call  'second  and  third  tier" 
comprehensive  and  liberal  arts  illus- 
trations. Heretofore,  NSF  funding  has, 
by  executive  fiat,  been  focused  on  the 
top  of  500  large  research  imiversities. 
This  concentration  of  resources  in  a 
select  few  institutions  has  not  resulted 
in  much  improvement  in  the  number 
of  American  students  either  pursuing 
engineering  degrees  or  masters  and 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  mathematics,  or 
the  physical  or  natural  sciences.  The 
production  of  minority  undergradu- 
ates and  graduate  degree  recipients  in 
these  types  of  institutions  is  abysmally 
low. 

For  example,  in  1986  only  six  black 
Americans  earned  the  Ph.D.  in  mathe- 
matics and  only  one  in  computer  sci- 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,     the     House     resolved 
itself    into    the    Conimittee    of    the 
Whole    House    on    the    State    of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  oi  lut-  oiil. 
H.R.  2916,  with  Mr.  Beilenson  In  thf> 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection 
the  bill  is  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  time. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent  agreement,    the    gentle- 
man   from    Michigan    [Mr.    Traxler] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman   from   New   Yorit    [Mr 
Green]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  person 
al  gratification  and  thanks  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten].  and  to  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTE].  Their  good  counsel,  advice, 
and  support  have  enabled  me  to  go 
through  this  difficult  process  the  first 
time  out  of  the  chute  managing.  I 
think,  a  difficult  bill  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

Regretfully,  we  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  fund  the  full  needs  of  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  fine  pro- 
grams which  are  in  this  bill.  I  must 
tell  you  that  the  choices  and  tradeoffs 
were  extremely  difficult. 

I  would  also  extend  my  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
And  I  want  to  especially  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Green],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  his  very  gen- 
erous support,  for  his  gentlemanliness. 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  In  whole.  I  consider  him  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  Members  of 
this  body. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
deserve  their  moment,  and  I  want  to 
tell  the  Members  how  appreciative   I 
am  to  each  and  every  one  of  them.  Re 
publican  and  Democrat  alike. 

I  must  also  tell  the  Members  that  it 
is  with  deep  regret  that  I  advise  them 
that  the  subcommittee  clerk.  Dick 
Malow.  is  not  here  with  us  on  the  floor 
today.  I'm.  sorry  to  say  his  mother  just 
passed  away.  I  might  add  that  this  is 
the  first  time  Dick  has  not  been  on 
the  floor  with  this  bill  in  some  17 
years.  He  is  an  outstanding  employee 
of  this  body.  He  is  totally  dedicated  to 
public  service  and  the  public  good,  and 
I  deeply  regret  the  sorrow  and  the  cir 
cumstances  surrounding  his  absence. 


I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  other 
subcommittee  staff  and  the  fine  work 
that  they  have  done.  And  I  should 
add.  that  the  full  committee  staff  have 
done  an  exceptionally  fine  job  in  as- 
sisting us  in  learning  the  paths  we 
must  travel  to  complete  the  process  of 
str.d.ng  a  bill  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  the 
House  today  the  1990  VA.  HUD,  and 
independent  agencies  appropriations 
bill.  The  bill  provides  some  $65.1  bil- 
lion in  new  budget  authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990.  That  amount  is 
$2,364,461,635  above  the  Presidents 
request  and  $4,520,369,000  above  the 
1989  appropriations  level. 

As  the  bill  currently  stands,  it  is 
within  the  subcommittee's  section 
302(b)  allocation  for  both  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  Indeed,  we  are 
nearly  $5  million  in  budget  authority 
and  nearly  $2  million  in  outlays  below 
our  section  302(b)  allocation,  and  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer 
amendments  which  utilize  that  re- 
maining allocation. 

Let  me  say  in  addressing  the  outlay 
allocation  issue  first,  the  section 
302(b)  allocation  for  the  subcommittee 
was  about  $1.5  billion  short  in  out- 
lays—that is  if  we  were  to  fund  the 
Presidents  requested  increase  for 
NASA,  a  24-percen'  increase,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  increase 
of  14  percent  above  last  year,  and  if  we 
were  to  restore  the  VA  medical  care 
account  to  a  current  services  level,  and 
this  body  and  its  Members  are  dedicat- 
ed to  that.  I  believe  that  that  is  what 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee would  have  liked  to  do.  Howev- 
er, in  seeking  to  do  that,  again,  we 
were  $1.5  billion  short  in  outlays. 

We  have  explored  various  savings 
measures,  and  with  .some  success.  We 
have  been  able  to  close  that  $1.5  bil- 
lion gap  by  about  $1  billion,  and  the 
largest  single  scorekeeping  change  was 
to  move  the  pay  date  for  VA.  NASA, 
and  EPA  from  the  first  part  of  Octo- 
ber to  September  29.  This  is  the  same 
technique  being  used  by  Secretary 
Cheney  for  DOD. 

OMB  wants  to  score  it  for  DOD.  and 
they  are  going  to  permit  the  Treasury 
to  issue  the  checks  early  for  DOD.  But 
they  refuse  to  do  the  .same.  I  might 
add.  for  the  domestic  agencies,  and  I 
strongly  protest  that  unfairness.  We 
will  hear  more  about  this  later  at  the 
appropriate  time.  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers do  not  believe  that  that  is  a  fair 
approach.  I  am  also  sure  that  Mem- 
bers believe  that  DOD  will  get  their 
scorekeeping  gimmick. 

In  any  instance,  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  will  move  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage changing  the  pay  date  on  a 
point  of  order.  We  will  discuss  it  either 
at  that  point  or  later  as  we  approach 


what   will  probably  be  an  across-the- 
board  cut. 

But  even  with  the  $359  million  in 
outlay  savings  that  we  get  from 
moving  the  pay  date,  this  bill  was  still 
short  by  at  least  $500  million,  in  neces- 
sary outlays.  That  means  we  had  to 
cut  more  than  $1  billiun.  in  budget 
authority  from  various  programs,  a 
very,  very  difficult  task. 

We  cut  NASA  by  $1,011  million,  and 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  that.  But  we  did 
preserve  the  space  station.  We  cut  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  re- 
quested additions  by  more  than  $150 
million.  But.  the  amount  recommend- 
ed for  basic  research  and  education  is 
still  $133,500,000  above  the  1989  levels. 
I  wish  we  could  have  given  them  every 
penny  requested. 

We  cut  Superfund  by  more  than 
$300  million,  but  still  provide  a  slight 
increase  above  the  1989  appropriation. 
And  we  have  offset  those  cuts  by  one 
or  two  additions. 

We  provided,  as  the  first  priority, 
sufficient  money  in  1990  for  VA  medi- 
cal care  to  assure  that  we  do  not  have 
to  come  back  next  year  for  a  supple- 
mental if  this  bill  passes  in  its  current 
form.  If  we  come  out  of  conference 
with  less  money,  if  the  Senate  does 
not  agree  with  this  top  priority  of  the 
Houses  and  we  are  forced  to  make 
some  reduction  there.  I  can  foresee  a 
supplemental  request  in  this  area. 
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We  are  committed  to  fully  providing 
for  the  medical  needs  of  America's  de- 
serving veterans.  I  hope  that  the 
President  in  his  budget  message  to  us 
next  January  will  recognize  that  prior- 
ity and  fully  fund  VA  medical  care 
needs.  That  would  go  a  long  way  to  al- 
leviating the  problems  that  this  sub- 
committee has. 

The  funds  recommends  in  this  bill. 
$820  million,  above  the  budget  re- 
quest, will  maintain  current  hospital 
staffing  at  a  level  of  194.720  FTEE's. 
And  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  that  the 
staffing  level  is  the  key.  because  hospi- 
tals, as  everyone  knows,  are  personnel- 
intensive.  We  need  to  keep  those 
people  there  to  provide  those  services. 
Their  numbers  are  not  now  sufficient 
in  relationship  to  the  ever-increasing 
demands  because  of  our  aging  World 
War  II  veteran  population. 

We  added  over  $100  million,  for 
EPA's  operating  programs  which,  by 
the  way.  is  not  anywhere  near  enough, 
given  all  of  the  programs  that  the  au- 
thorizing committees  have  been  pump- 
ing out  in  the  last  few  years.  Given 
the  fact  that  this  President  tells  us  he 
is  strongly  interested  in  the  environ- 
ment, as  is  this  committee  and  as  is 
every  Member  of  this  Congress,  we 
should  be  adding  something  like,  and 
here  is  a  target  for  Members,  some- 
thing like  $300  million  to  EPA  in  my 
judgment.  But  the  allocation  and  the 


desire  to  present  a  balanced  bill  do  not 
permit  us  to  do  that  at  this  time.  I 
hope  in  another  year  we  will  be  able  to 
do  that.  I  hope  the  funding  will  be 
made  available. 

We  have  added  $2,233,753,635  above 
the  request  for  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Of  that  amount, 
$1,092,112,375  is  for  renewing  expiring 
housing  contracts.  I  recognize  this  is  a 
lot  of  money.  It  is  necessary,  in  my 
judgment,  to  continue  providing  subsi- 
dies for  families  in  assisted  housing. 

I  also  might  mention  that  while  the 
renewal  number  is  large  in  1990,  it  is 
going  to  be  many  times  that  next  year. 
Next  year,  just  to  provide  funds  to 
renew  expiring  section  8  contracts  will 
require  somewhere  between  $10  billion 
and  $24  billion— and  that  will  not  pro- 
vide for  one  additional  subsidized  unit. 
It  will  only  provide  for  the  renewal  of 
expiring  contracts. 

The  other  large  increase  in  HUD  is 
$425,848,000  for  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly or  the  handicapped  program.  Those 
funds  will  provide  for  approximately 
8,500  units.  It  is  a  decrease  of  about 


1,000  units  from  the  level  provided  in 
1989,  and  I  regret  that. 

We  have  added  $75,000,000  for 
public  housing  operating  subsidies,  a 
very  necessary  sum  to  preserve  the 
physical  inventory  of  public  housing 
buildings.  I  am  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Green]  for  being  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  that  addition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  this 
bill  does  iiot  do  everything  for  NASA 
that  either  I,  the  subcommittee,  or  the 
full  committee  would  like— and  cer- 
tainly not  what  the  authorizers  would 
like.  But,  the  increase  provided 
equates  to  about  a  15-percent  increase 
over  last  year,  and  that  is  quite  re- 
markable when  one  considers  the  over- 
all increase  in  discretionary  domestic 
programs  across  the  board  is  about  4 
percent,  which  just  takes  inflation 
into  account  for  a  current  services 
level. 

The  fact  is  we  made  a  valiant  effort 
within  the  302(b)  allocation  given  to 
us  to  fund  the  space  station.  And  we 
have  been  able  to  do  that,  not  to  ev- 
eryone's satisfaction,  not  to  the  levels 


that  they  would  expect,  or  want  or 
need,  but  we  have  been  able  to  do  it.  It 
has  been  tough  on  some  other  NASA 
programs.  It  is  tough  on  other  pro- 
grams within  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. However,  we  hope  there  will 
be  opportunities  for  improvements  on 
this  bill  as  we  negotiate  with  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  close  by  telling  Members 
that  this  bill  will  inevitably  undergo 
some  substantial  changes  in  confer- 
ence, changes  that  probably  some  of 
us  will  not  like,  will  not  be  pleased 
with,  but  it  is  inevitable. 

I  also  would  say  that  if  an  across- 
the-board  cut  succeeds  today,  we  are 
driving  down  the  outlays  in  an  incredi- 
ble fashion.  I  will  ask  Members  when 
we  get  to  that  point  not  to  do  that. 
The  reason  is  due  to  the  pending  de- 
termination of  the  outcome  on  the 
DOD  issue.  I  promise  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  that  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

I  will  include  a  table  comparing  the 
amounts  recommended  with  the  1989 
appropriations  and  the  revised  1990 
budget  requests  at  this  point. 
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TrTLEI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

VMaran*  B*n«f)ts  Mmimstrition 


Companaabon  and  I 
H>adiuMm«nt  I 

Vttarant  inaurano*  and  indamnWaa.. 

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund 

Dimct  loan  mvoMng  fund  Oimilmbon  on  dinct 
ban*) 

Subtotal,  Vatarans  Banaflts  Mminittration 


Vatarana  Haalth  Saivica  and 
Haaaarch  Administration 


Madicalcara    

(Bytransttr) 

Madical  and  p«o«thatic  raaaarch 

Madical  administration  and  miaoallanaous  operating 

•xpanaaa 

Qrants  to  ttta  HapuWic  of  tha  Philippines 

Sut>totai,  Veterans  Health  Sarvica  and  Research 
Administration       


Departmental  Administration 


General  operating  expenaes 

(By  transfmr) 

Office  of  tha  Inspector  General 

Construction,  major  projects 

Constructioo,  minor  projects    .  

(Uimtabon  on  adntinistrmin*  »xpens«s) 

Parlring  garage  revolving  fund  

Grants  lor  construction  of  State  extended  care 
facilities 
Grants  for  construction  to  State  veterans  cemeteries 


Subtotal,  Departmental  /Wmimstration., 


Total,  title  I  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  . 


TITLE  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS 


Annual  corttributions  lor  assisted  housing 

Rescissnn  of  assisted  housing  deobligations 
(budget  authority,  indefinite)   


Total,  annual  oomributx>ns  for  assisted  housing 
(net)      . 


Rental  rehabilitation  grants 

Rental  housing  asststarice 

Reecission  of  budget  authority,  indefinite        

(Limitation  on  annua/  contract  authonty. 

indafinim) , 

Housing  for  Ifie  eiderly  or  handicapped  fund 

(UmHation  on  rfi/ecf  loans) 

Authority  to  borrow,  indefinite      „. 

Congregate  services 

Payments  for  operation  of  low-incoma 
housing  projects 

Of  mnatar) .3. 

Housing  counMling  assistance.... ~, 

Flexible  aubaidy  fund 

Enier^ency  iheller  grants  program 

Transitional  ana  supportive  housing  derrxinstration 

prtjgram 

Supplemental  aaaistanoe  for  facilities  to  assist  the 

homeless  

tnteragency  (Dounal  on  the  Homeless 1™!! 


Federal  Housing  Administration  Fund 
(UmMation  on  guarantaad  loant) 


Tawporaiy  irwbaga  atsistanca  paymants 
(timtmOon  on  diract  toant) 

Total,  Federal  Housing  Administraton  Fund 


FYtfleQ 
Enacted 


FY  1900 
Estimate 


Bill 


Bill  compared  with      Bill  compared  with 
Enacted  Estimate 


HonpnM  sponsor  assistanca  (limitation  on  direct 
loans) 


Government  National  Mortgage  AssociaiK 

Guaramaas  of  mongaga-backed  securities  (iimrtatior 
on  guarantaad  loans) 


Total  Housiny  Programs  met) 


15.460,581,000 

15,367,506.000 

434,1X.00O 

13,940,000 

453,000,000 

(1.000,000) 

16.268.546.000 

15,367,506,000 

434,1X,000 

13,940,000 

453,000,000 

(1.000.000) 

16,268.546.000 

-93,075.000 
■185,712,000 

♦  4,720,000 
-325,100,000 

619,812,000 

9,220,000 

778,1M,000 

(lOOO.OOOj 

16.867,713.000 

-589,167,000 

10,882,671,000 

I5.0OO.0O0) 

210,241,000 

47.909,000 

10,741,431,000 

197,310,000 

48,541,000 
500,000 

11.561.431,000 

211,000,000 

48,541,000 
900,000 

11,821,472,000 

♦  678,760,000 

(-5.000.000) 

♦758,000 

♦  632,000      . 

♦  820,000,000 

♦  13;e90,000 

500,000 

11,141.321.000 

10.967,782,000 

803,559.000 

22,249,000 
365,849,000 

114,699,000 

(45. 136,000) 

7,075,000 

42,000,000 
4356  000 

1,359,787,000 

28,616  115,000 

+eao,i5i,ooo 

♦  833.680,000 

784.216.000 
(15.000.000) 

805,059  000 

22,249,000 

417,549,000 
113,699,000 
(44,  r  36, 000) 
29  375,000 

42000,000 
4356  000 

1.434  287  000 
29  524,305,000 

♦20,843,000 
(-15,000,000)     . 

♦  22.249,000      . 

♦  54,509,000 
♦  2,103,000 

(*  2.405,000) 
♦3,375,000 

-4,644,000      " 

♦  1.500,000 

363.040.000 

111  596,000 
(■«»,73T.0O0; 
26  000,000 

42  000,000 

+  51,700,000 

■1,000,000 

(-1,000,000) 

♦  22,300,000 

9  000,000 

1.335  852,000 

•98  435,000 

♦179,419,000 

+  74,500,000 

29  344,886,000 

♦  908,190,000 

7  538.765  000 
-313500.000 


'225,265.000 

150  000,000 

50,000.000 

(-2,000.000) 

(480. 106.000) 

428,996,000 

5,400,000 

I  617,506,000 

(88.000.000) 

3,500,000 


46,500,000 
80,000,000 

1  100,000 


237  720  000 
(96.000.000.000) 

(103,350.000) 

237,720  000 

^960.000) 


(1 44.000.000.000) 


9.745  991  000 


7592,594365  9  145,000,000  •1,606,235,000  +1,552,405,635 

-221500,000  221500,000  +92,000,000  

7  371094,365  8  923,500,000  +1,696,235,000  +1,552,405,635 

130000,000  130,000.000  -20,000,000      

-48,000,000  -48.000  000  +2,000,000      

f-2.000.000)  1-2.000.000)  

(32.000.000)  (480,106,000)        (*  448. 106.000) 

425,848,000  -3,150,000  +425,848,000 

6,000,000  +600,000  +6,000,000 

1,694.200.000  1769,200,000  +151,682,000  +75  000  000 

- (-88.000,000)       

3,500,000  +3500000 

35,000,000  -35,000,000 

125,000,000  125,000.000  +78,500,000      

105,000,000  105,000,000  +25,000,000      

11,000,000  11,000,000  +11,000,000      

1,200,000  1.200,000  +1X.000      

350,093,000  350,083,000  +112.373,000      

(67.000,000,000)  (67.000,000,000)  (-29,000.000,000)     

(88.600.000)  (88.600.000)  (-14,750,000)     

350,093,000  350.093,000  +112,373.000      

(910.000)  (1.100.000)  (*  140.000)  (*  190.000) 

175.000,000,000}  (75.000,000.000)  (-69.000.000.000)     


9,774.587  365  11802  341000         +2,056.350  000         +2.027.753,635 
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"  FY  1868  FY  1980  H* 

Enacted Estinnate 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Community  development  grants 2,650,000,000  2744,000,000  Z-^-SS'SSS, 

(B^nniai)                       (3SO.000.000)  fJ36,000,000;  (!O.0OO,0OO) 

(Umimkxioiigai^aimadloana) (144,000.000)  (4«.000.000) 

Orban  devalopment  action  grants •;;;-:u;;-;jU r^;:^^;^ '^'oiwi'rm     ' 

Urban  homMMading 13,200,000  12,000,000  12.000,000 

Total,  Community  Planning  and  Developmant 2.663.200.000  2,756,000,000  2.962J00,000 

POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESEARCH 

Research  and  technology 17.200.000  21,400.000  21,400,000 

FAIR  HOUSINQ  AND  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

Fair  housing  activities 10,000,000  12,753.000  12.753.000 

MANAGEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenaes            335,061,000  341.252,000  341,252,000 

(BytrviafaO ^3,490.a»J  ■■■■^  ■■ 

(Bytranalar.UrrataliononFHAcoijxxatalunda) 38f  528  o 

Office  of  the  mapector  General 22,681,000  22.681.000 

(Bytranafar.llmlUtiononFHAcoiporwtafunds) ^  *■" 

Total,  title  II,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

°^n!I?S3Si  foWtaabooal)  authority  (n«)  12,771,472,000  12,928,673,365  15,162.427,000 

^iiSSSltoos^^^^.^'      (12,706,974,000)  (13.196.173.366)  (15,006,O79.00Oj 

SSgSSvtotorriii                                    (428.996.000  (425348.00^ 

BjSSSSofS^^ (WsOoioOO)  (-269,500,000)  (-269.500^00) 

^'iSSr'""'^"''***''**^: (-^000.000)  (-2,000,000)  (-2,000,000) 

(UnSmZi)iidliia'b^»j'. (584,416,000)  (121,510.000)  (569.906,000) 

'(UmS^ongulnlmad'loan*) (240,144,000,000)  (142,000.000,000)  (142.046,000,000) 

^"i^^S^.""^.'^.'".'^. r38T.528.000;  (362,277,000)  (362^77,000) 

TITLE  III 
I  INDEPENDENT  AGENOES 

AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION 

Salarnw  and  expenses 15.065,000  14,507,000  15,000,000 

I  CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 

■  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expense. ^■^■°^  ^^'^'^^  ^•=°°'"° 

I  COURT  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS 

Salaries  «id  expenses 3.100.000  1,462.000  3,000.0M 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  -  CML 

Cematacial  Expanse*.  Army 

1')19SQQ0  12  568.000  12.569,000 

Salaries  and  expenses ij.iso.wu  .^.joa.uuu  ^^ 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POTECTON  AGENCY 

curi- .~i . .«««-.                                                                 810.000.000  868.583.000  874.583.000 

Salanes  and  expenses^. 31734  000  31.734,000 

glSS^:!::^^^:::::::::::::::^  »2;^:ooo  ^ioooooo  24.500000 

I74fi  125000  1843.317,000  1.944.817.000 

Subtotal,  operating  programs i.74s.i<a.i«j  i.e»o.oi».uuu 

^    M  142SQQ0  000  1739.683.000  1.425.000,000 

Hazardous  substance  superlund is'ooo'oOO  '•'•"■""•"^  

^*V!^^.:::zLTZi:'jZ^M:^Mi ('190,000,000)  r2bb;«»,'a»j  ^220,000,0021 

(UmtlabononadnnktiatrmMaxpanam/.-^ i  sonnoooo  100.000.000  76,000,000 

Leaking  underground  storage  tank  tnj«  fund ^m'^)  fSMOfiOO)  (6000.000) 

(UivSmononadminisoAaaV^aaa) t  om  Mo'mo  1,20O,00a000  2,024,000,000 

Construction  grant* i  ,wau,uuu,«uu  ,— ~  -n.TViJXD 

Rescission __^^-^— ^^^^^ 

Total,  Environment- Ptt-actionAo^ 5.155,125,000  4,883,000.000  5.422.117.000 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Council  on  Environrrtental  CKiality  and  Office  of  teaaaa  861000  861,000 

Environmental  OualHy oau.uuu  563'000  1,200,000 

SaiS:s:;=?rt^no;<i^^'cy::;;:^                      1:587:000-  2,027.000  ^^7^ 

Tot.l,Execut^e0.fio.of.hePr..id.nt 2.437.000  __^^451W     *■«»■«» 


15357 


BW  comp«ad  wHh     BW  compafad  t 
Enacted  EMimat* 


+300,000,000 

(-yoofioofloo) 

(-96.000,000) 

-1 ,200X100 

+  298,800,000 


+-206,000,000 

(■66fi00fi0(9 

(*46.000,00(» 


-f  206,000  AX) 


+  4,200,000      

+  2,753,000      

+6,171,000      

r-3,490,ooo;    

+  22.681  XXn     

0 

+2^80,966,000  ♦  2,233,753,636 

(+2joai06,000)  {*^JBaTMOiJKQ 

(-3.1S0,0ga  (♦425348.0001 

(+94.000XXX))    

'Oi4.6i'o,000)  "'7+i'i296.«»j 

f-98,09ft000,000;  (*46,000.000) 

(-19,251,000)    


-85,000 


+  1.000.000 


-lOOflOO 


♦  286,992.000 


+  11,000 

+  1.200.000 

+  440.000 

♦  1,651,000 


+  493,000 


♦  2,021  A» 


♦  1338,000 


■626,000     

♦  64,583,000  ♦6.000,000 

+31.734.000      

+  38.000.000  +6300300 

♦  60375300  +86300300 
♦  4,000.000  +4300300 

♦  199392,000  + 101 .500,000 

-314383,000 

♦  15,000300     

r+30,000,000j  (*20.000.000) 

♦  26300300  -24300300 

(■♦  r,ooaoooj   - 

♦  74300300  +824300,000 
-47,700300  -47,700300 


♦  539,117,000 


♦  637.000 


+637.000 
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FEDERAL  EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMEm  AGENCY 


SalariM  and  (xpantM 

Emargancy  managamant  plann^  and  *a*i«tano«.. 

Omoa  o(  tha  Inapactor  Ganaral 

Emargancy  tood  and  ihallar  program 

(Bylrmnttfr) 


FV  1969 
Enactad 


'00.000,000 
137.274.000 
282.438.000 


Total,  Fadaral  Emargancy  Managamant  Agancy      

GENERAL  SEFMCES  ADMINISTRATION 


Contumar  Infomiation  Cantar 

(Limitation  on  administrabva  »xp»niasl 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 


0*<ica  at  Consumar  Affairs 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Raaaarch  and  davalopmant „... 

Raaciaaioo  

Spaoa  tligM,  control  and  data  oommunicationa 

Conatruction  of  facilitiaa 

Scmnca,  ujaca  and  Itchnotogy  tducabon  irusf  hind 

(bytmnshr) 

RaaaaJCft  and  program  mariagamam  

(Bytmnsttr)  

Omca  of  tt»a  Inspactor  Ganaral  „ 


Total  National  Aaronautics  and  Spaca 
Administration  Inat) 


NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Central  liquidity  facility 
lUmitatKXi  on  diract  loans) 
Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
corporate  funds)   


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
BUILDING  SCIENCES 

Natio»«l  institute  o»  Boildmg  Sciences 

NATK>4AL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

nasaarch  and  related  acuvitias 
Program  davwtopmerw  and  management  (limitation 

on  administrative  expenses) 

United  State*  Antarctic  Program  activitM* J 

Soanca  education  activrtias " 


114,000,000 
(12.000.000) 

«33.7izoao 


1  354,000 
(K736.0O0) 


1,706.000 


4  191  700,000 

25,000,000 

4364,200.000 

290  100,000 

1 15.000.000) 

'  855,000,000 

(35.000.000) 


10676  000,000 


eoo.ooo.oooi 
(800,000) 


Total,  National  Science  Foundation 


NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

Paymant  to  ttie  Neightiortiood  Reinvestment  Corporaiion 
(By  transfer)  


'  620,500,000 

(89,800.000) 
131,000,000 

171,000,000 

1.922.500.000 


19,494,000 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


Salaries  and  expenses 


26.313,000 


Total,  titla  III,  Independent  Aganoaa: 
New  b«xlget  (obligational)  aut^on1y  (nal)... 
Appropriations 
Raecission 

(Bf  transfer)       ,,.."1." 

djimtmon  on  adminietrwlne  expenses).. 

(Limttatnn  on  dimct  loans)         „ 

(UmHation  on  corporate  funds  to  0» 
expended)    

TPTLEIV 


CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

(Limitation  on  administrative  expenses, 

corporate  funds) 

Padani/ Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
(limHalion  on  administrative  expenses 
corporate  funds)       

Total,  title  IV,  CorporalX)ns 


18,504.523.000 

(18,544,523,000) 

(-40,000,000) 

(62.000,000) 

(286,536.000) 

(600,000,000) 

(aao.000) 


(31.942.000) 


(1,667,000) 


(33,609,000) 


FY  1990 
Estimate 


'  803  022,000 

1104.000,000) 
156.000.000 
190,000,000 

2.149.022.000 


14  581,000 
(6.679.000) 


26.313.000 


21,232.000,000 

(21,232,000.000) 

r6,679.000J 
(312.092,000) 
(600,000,000) 

(864.000) 


Bill 


Bill  oomparad  wWi      Bill  oom| 
Enactad 


omparadi 
Estimata 


270,000,000 
141,329,000 
268,505.000 
2,439,000 
134.000,000 


100,000,000 
141,329,000 
271.190.000 
2.439.000 
134,000,000 


816,273,000 


1  360,000 
(2.092.000) 


1,988,000 


5,751,800,000 

5  139,600,000 
341.800,000 


2,032,200,000 
8.795.000 

13,273  995,000 


1600.000. 000 1 
1864.000) 


648,928.000 


1,360,000 
(2.092.000) 


1  888,000 


5,203,100,000 

4  709,600,000 
384.300,000 


1  957  200,000 
8.795.000 

12262,995  000 


(600.000,000) 
(864,000) 


500  OOC 


1.715,000,000 

(97,000.0001 

74,000,000 

210,000,000 

1,999,000.000 


21  260.000 


26.313.000 


20.454,518,000 

(20  502,218,000) 

(-47,700,000) 


r325.092.000; 
(600,000,000) 

(864,000) 


(33.464,000) 

(1.748,000) 
(35.212,000) 


-170,000,000 

♦  4,065,000         

■11,278,000  +2,665,000 

+  2,438,000      

+  20,000,000      

(- 12,000,000)     

♦  15,216,000  -167,345,000 

♦  6,000      

( +  356,000;     


♦  180,000 


-100,000 


•1,011,400,000  -548,500,000 

♦  25,oro,ooo     

+  345.400,000  -430,000,000 

+  94,200,000  +42,500,000 

(-15.000,000)     

+ 102.200,000  -75,000,000 

(-35,000,000)      

+  8,795,000      


■  1  586,995,000 


-1,011,000,000 


r-»6,ooo; 


►500  OOC 


♦94,500,000 

( *  7,200,000) 
-57.000.000 
+  39,000,000 

+  76,500,000 


♦  1,766,000 


'500,000 


■88,022,000 

(-7,000,000) 
^,000,000 
+  20,000,000 


'  1 ,949,995,000 

■1.957,695,000: 

(-7,700,000 

(-62,000,000, 

(*  38,556,000) 


(-16,000) 


-150,022.000 


+  6.679,000 
(-6,679.000) 


■777,482,000 
(-729,782,000) 

(-47,700,000 

r-«.«79.000) 

f  +  13.000.000) 


(-31,942,000) 

(-1.667,000) 
(-33,609,000) 


(-33,464,000) 

(-1,748,000) 
(-35,212,000) 
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FY  1960 
Enactad 


FY  1990 
Eatimaia 


m 


BtNcompmdwnh     """"ISJSS' 


Grand  total:  ^  ,     , 

Naw  budget  (obligational)  authority  (n«t) . 

Appropriation* 

AuOtortty  to  borrow 

RaadaaMn* 

(By  transfer) ■■ 

flintatlOn  on  mlmlnl*trw»m  etpentea)  .... 
(Urr^taton  on  annual  contract  aMnrtty, 

Indefinite) 

(UmHaOon  on  dimct  bans) ~ 

(Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) - 

(LimllaiJon  on  corporate  funds  to  be 
expended) 


e0.6».881.000 
(60.596.383.000) 
(426,906.000 
(-403.500,000) 
fS23,490,000J 
(328.267.000; 

(-2,000.000) 

(1,185,416,000) 

(240,144,000,000) 

(416,017,000) 


62.776,788.365 
(63,046.288,365) 

(-a9^.d6bi 

(142.679,000) 
(367,228,000) 

(-2,000,000) 

(722,510,000) 

(142,000,000,000) 

(398,353,000) 


66,141.250,000 

(66.032.602.000 

(42S,84eA» 

(-317,200,000 

^50,000,0001 

(369,228.000) 

(-2,000,000) 

(1,170,806,000) 

(142,046,000,000) 

(363,141,000) 


♦  4,520,360,000 

(+4,437,219,000) 

(-3,150.000 

(♦86,3Q0A)0 

H73,400,000) 

(*40,961.000) 


(-14,610,000) 
(-98.098,000,000) 

(-52.876,000) 


♦  2.364,461,636 

(+1,966413, 

(♦42S346.I 

(-«7,700X     , 

^92.079,000) 

(*  12.000fi00) 


(*  448,296,000) 
(+46,000.000) 

(-35.212,000) 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  let  me 
say  that  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  fill 
the  shoes  left  by  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
our  former  colleague,  Mr.  Boland.  but 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Traxler]  has  done  it.  He  has  done  it 
with  grace,  with  good  humor  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  problems,  and 
with  great  skill.  We  can  all  be  proud  of 
the  bill  he  is  bringing  to  the  floor 
today. 

Having  said  that,  we  all  acknowledge 
that  the  bill  has  problems.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  has  already  ex- 
plained in  considerable  detail  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  bill,  and  I  should 
rather  use  my  time  to  try  to  give  Mem- 
bers and  the  House  as  a  whole  some 
feeling  for  the  problems  we  faced  as 
we  put  this  bill  together. 

In  the  first  place,  we  faced  the  fact 
that  the  total  302(b)  allocation  for  our 
subcommittee,  generous  though  it  was. 
and  we  certainly  have  no  complaints 
at  the  decision  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  or  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
full  committee  in  terms  of  our  alloca- 
tion, but  generous  though  it  was  under 
the  circumstances,  it  left  us  a  couple 
hundred  million  below  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  initially  requested  for 
the  programs  within  our  jurisdiction. 

Compounding  that  was  the  fact  that 
after  the  administration  had  sent  in 
its  budget  request,  we  all  learned,  and 
the  administration  now  acknowledges, 
that  its  request  for  VA  medical  facili- 
ties was  short  in  outlays  by  some 
three-quarters  of  $1  billion  compared 
with  what  we  need  to  keep  that  pro- 
gram going.  I  want  to  tell  Members 
that  it  is  a  vital  program.  My  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  and  I  recall  when  our  State 
health  commissioner.  Dr.  Axelrod 
came  down  here,  and  pleaded  with  us 
to  get  the  money  for  the  VA  medical 
system,  because  it  was  such  an  integral 
part  of  the  overall  delivery  of  care  in 
New  York  State.  We  are  facing  a  very 
serious  crisis  in  health  care  delivery, 
and  the  fact  that  the  VA  hospitals  are 


there  serving  the  veterans  is  a  most 
critical  thing  in  our  State. 

So  we  know  we  have  to  provide  that 
extra  money,  and  we  have  provided  it. 
If  we  can  hold  that  money  in  confer- 
ence, we  hope  we  will  not  have  to  be 
back  here  for  a  supplemental  next 
year.  But  that  already  puts  us  $1  bil- 
lion short  in  outlays. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  administra- 
tion came  to  us  and  said.  "We  under- 
counted  the  amount  of  money  we  need 
to  replace  expiring  housing  subsidy 
contracts."  So  we  had  to  respond  to 
that  administration  request,  because 
we  are  not  going  to  have  people  in  sub- 
sidized housing  or  with  rent  certifi- 
cates being  thrown  out  on  the  street. 
So  that  drove  us  up  still  more. 

If  a  point  of  order  is  not  made 
against  the  pay  shift  provision,  then 
we  shall  indeed  have  complied  not 
only  with  our  budget  authority  lim.ita- 
tion.  but  also  with  our  outlay  limita- 
tion. However,  we  know  that  point  of 
order  will  be  offered,  and  we  know 
that  it  will  be  sustained  by  the  Chair. 
As  a  result,  though  we  still  are  below 
the  ceiling  in  our  budget  authority,  we 
are  above,  to  the  tune  of  about  $359 
million,  the  limit  on  our  outlays.  We 
understand  that  fully,  and  we  fully 
intend  to  come  back  from  conference 
to  this  House  with  a  bill  that  meets  all 
our  obligations  under  the  Budget  Act 
and  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

We  ask  our  colleagues'  indulgence  at 
this  stage  of  the  process  in  permitting 
the  bill  to  pass  without  an  across-the- 
board  reduction.  Across-the-board  re- 
ductions are  not  the  way  to  deal  with 
the  many  varied,  complicated  pro- 
grams we  have  in  this  bill. 

I  should  point  out  that  we  may  in 
the  conference  face  a  situation  where 
in  fact  the  pay  shift  is  allowed.  I  un- 
derstand the  Democratic  leadership  in 
the  House  is.  at  this  time  at  least, 
taking  a  position  that,  if  it  is  ultimate- 
ly allowed  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, we  shall  be  permitted  the  same 
treatment. 

D  1140 
If  that  should  happen,  our  problem 
is  resolved. 

Though  it  is  not  permissible  under 
the    rules    to    anticipate    what    will 


happen  in  the  other  body.  I  think  I 
can  report  that  already  the  other 
body's  302(b)  allocation  has  some 
things  which  make  it  different  from 
ours  and,  in  conference,  we  may  be 
able  to  use  that  as  a  means  of  resolv- 
ing a  good  part  of  the  $359  million 
problem  we  are  facing  today. 

So  I  do  ask  the  House  to  bear  with 
us.  We  acknowledge  our  problems.  We 
pledge  to  the  House  that  if  you  will 
bear  with  us  today  we  shall  deal  with 
them  as  we  get  to  conference. 

I  should  now  like  to  address  a  point 
which  I  am  sure  we  shall  debate  at  a 
greater  length  as  the  day  unfolds,  but, 
since  it  was  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]  during  the 
debate  on  the  rule,  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers ought  to  have  a  response. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  repre- 
sented to  the  House  that  our  bill  con- 
stituted a  reversal  of  a  policy  that  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  in 
its  authorizing  legislation  for  HUD 
programs.  He  described  that  reversal 
of  policy  as  the  fact  that  we  were  in- 
creasing the  number  of  units  assisted 
by  project-based  subsidies  whereas  in 
fact  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  to  reduce  them. 

The  gentleman  is  in  error  when  he 
tells  you  that  we  have  increased  the 
number  of  project-based  subsidies. 
That  is  just  not  true. 

We  have  reduced  the  number  of 
units  in  project-based  subsidies  in  this 
bill  by  1,442  units  compared  with  the 
current  fiscal  year  legislation  that 
Congress  has  enacted. 

So  we  are  in  no  way  trying  to  usurp 
the  role  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
We  have  been  quite  consistent  with 
that  in  reducing  the  total  number  of 
project-based  units  by  1.442. 

The  dilemma  we  faced  is  that  a  por- 
tion of  those  project-based  units  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  bill.  2.942  to  be  pre- 
cise, were  in  the  section  8  moderate 
rehab  program. 

Now  anyone  who  reads  the  front 
page  of  the  papers  knows  that  the  sec- 
tion 8  moderate  rehab  program  is  one 
of  those  programs  where  there  are  ter- 
rible problems  at  HUD.  We  did  not 
want  to  appropriate  money  for  that 
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program  until  HUD  fixes  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anyone  here  in  this 
House  who  would  disagree  with  that 
decision. 

But  that  left  us  with  the  dilemma 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  some  project-based  units,  reflect 
ing  the  mix  that  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's authorizing  legislation  provides. 
we  had  to  deal  with  the  section  8  mod- 
erate rehab  situation  which  frankly 
the  Banking  Committee  had  obviously 
not  contemplated  when  it  put  together 
its  legislation. 

So  we  took  a  portion  of  those  2,942 
units,  to  be  exact  2.500  of  them,  and 
we  put  them  instead  in  the  public 
housing  program  because  that  is  the 
only  other  family-oriented  project - 
based  program  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  has  given  us. 

They  abolished  the  section  8  new 
construction  program,  and  they  have 
abolished  the  section  8  substantial  re- 
habilitation program. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  for  a  clarification. 

I  know  we  will  have  the  debate.  I  re 
spect  the  gentleman's  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  clarification,  the 
gentleman  does  concur  that  in  essence 
that  the  public  housing  new  construc- 
tion in  prior  years  had  been  at  the 
5.000  new  unit  level  and  the  committee 
increased  that  to  7.500  units  and  that 
amount  of  money  could  have  funded 
about  5.500  section  8  certificates. 

Mr.  GREEN.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
you  can  fund  more  section  8  certifi- 
cates than  you  can  fund  moderate 
rehabs,  sut)stantial  rehabs.  new  con- 
struction. I  would  never  quarrel  with 
that  fact. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have 
funded  fewer  project-based  units  this 
year  in  this  bill  than  the  current  bill 
under  which  we  are  operating,  the 
fiscal  year  1989  bill,  provides. 

I  think  everyone  in  this  House 
should  understand  that.  We  have  not 
reversed  the  policy  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  We  are  in  fact  lower  in 
project-based  units  this  year  than  we 
were  for  the  fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  just  briefly. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Just  briefly  because 
there  are  others  who  would  like  to 
speak. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. But  the  committee  did  increase 
the  new  construction  of  public  hous- 
ing by  one-third,  from  5.000 

Mr.  GREEN.  In  fact  by  one-half 
from  5.000  to  7.500.  We  did  that 
simply  to  replace  the  moderate  rehab 
units.  We  did  not  want  to  fund  a  pro 
gram  having  so  much  difficulty.  We 
did  want  to  keep  some  project-based 
programs  as  indeed  the  Committee  on 
Banking  contemplates  we  should.  So 
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given  the  crisis  in  the  section  8  moder- 
ate rehab  program,  we  took  the  only 
other  family-based  project  program 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  gives 
us  and  we  utilized  that  while  at  the 
same  time  continuing  to  use  the 
project-based  units  overall. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 

CONTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2916,  the  fiscal  year 
1990  appropriations  bill  for  VA.  HUD, 
and  independent  agencies.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  fourth  car  of  the  ap- 
propriations express,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  on  board.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  dear  and  beloved  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Bob  Traxler,  for  the  outstanding  job 
he  has  done  during  his  maiden  voyage 
as  chairman  of  the  VA-HUD  subcom- 
mittee. Throughout  this  process,  the 
gentleman  has  been  fair  but  firm. 

And  he  has  somehow  managed  to 
load  twenty  pounds  of  programs,  into 
a  ten-pound  sack. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Bill  Green. 
Working  with  the  chairman  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  has  never  shied  away 
from  the  difficult  choices.  He  has 
always  exercised  his  very  best  judg- 
ment in  balancing  the  diverse  national 
priorities  reflected  in  the  VA-HUD 
bill. 

Although  H.R.  2916  is,  on  balance,  a 
good  bill,  I  do  have  some  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  legislation.  The  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  this  bill  appropri- 
ated to  NASA  research  and  develop- 
ment generally,  and  to  the  space  sta- 
tion specifically,  commits  us  to  a 
future  course  of  multi-multibillion- 
doUar  spending  for  programs  included 
in  this  years  bill.  As  we  have  yet  to  ar- 
ticulate a  clear  space  policy,  this  com- 
mitment seems  premature.  Of  more  se- 
rious concern,  we  have  no  idea  where 
the  money  to  finance  these  grandiose 
programs  is  going  to  come  from. 

If  you  think  money  is  tight  this 
year,  just  wait  until  next  year.  And  if 
we  keep  pumping  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  into  space  programs  without 
a  clear  sense  of  purpose,  we  will  fur- 
ther restrict  our  ability  to  home  the 
homeless,  feed  the  hungry  and  edu- 
cate our  young. 

Also,  if  certain  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  struck  on  points  of  order,  the  bill 
will  substantially  exceed  the  subcom- 
mittee's 302(b)  allocation  for  outlays. 
According  to  the  administrations  mid- 
session  budget  review,  it  is  imperative 
to  stay  within  the  outlay  allocations  to 
avoid  sequestration.  It  is  our  duty  to 


make  the  hard  choices  necessary  to 
avoid  such  an  action,  and  I  submit 
that  we  should  take  a  hard  look  at 
programs,  such  as  the  space  station, 
that  promise  to  consume  billions  of 
dollars  of  unidentifiable  origin. 

H.R.  2916  is  the  product  of  countless 
hours  of  hard  work,  and  the  entire 
subcommittee  on  VA-HUD-independ- 
ent  agencies  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  dedication. 

Although  the  bill  may  not  satisfy 
any  of  us  in  all  of  its  particulars,  the 
collective  judgment  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  produced  a  bill 
that  is  balanced,  fair  and  attentive  to 
our  most  critical  national  needs.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  bill  con- 
tains $11.56  billion  for  VA  medical 
care.  During  consideration  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  supplemental,  we  sent  a 
clear  signal  that  we  were  determined 
to  reverse  the  decline  of  the  VA  medi- 
cal care  system:  this  bill  provides  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  with 
the  tools  it  needs  to  begin  that  impor- 
tant job.  1  commend  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  honoring  our  sacred 
trust  with  this  Nation's  veterans. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  bill  desig- 
nates the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  as  the  lead  agency  to  co- 
ordinate governmentwide  activities  as- 
sociated   with    Decade   of   the   Brain. 
When    Congress    enacted    legislation 
this  session  to  proclaim  the  1990s  as 
the  Decade  of  the  Brain,  it  promoted 
awareness  of  one  of  the  most  complex, 
mysterious  and  vital  human  resources: 
the  human  brain.  Under  OSTP's  lead- 
ership, we  will  enter  the  next  decade 
committed  to  unlocking  the  brain's  se- 
crets and  discovering  remedies  to  its 
disorders  and  diseases.  The  President 
recently  submitted   a  budget   amend- 
ment to  increase  the  fiscal  year  1990 
request   for   OSTP.   Additional   funds 
would  permit  the  President  to  aggres- 
sively pursue  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  national  science  policy, 
including   promotion   of   the   life   sci- 
ences. Unfortunately,  that  amendment 
was  submitted  too  late  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  give  it  due  con- 
sideration.   I    would,    however,    hope 
that  as  this  bill  moves  along,  we  will 
ultimately  be  able  to  accommodate  the 
administration's  request. 

H.R.  2916  provides  needed  resources 
for  the  protection  of  our  environment 
and  the  provision  of  emergency  assist- 
ance. It  also  provides  for  full  funding 
of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act,  an  accomplishment  we 
can  all  be  proud  of. 

Further,  it  provides  funds  to  protect 
consumers,  advance  the  sciences,  pro- 
mote community  development,  and 
preserve  our  national  heritage. 

This  bill  also  continues  to  honor  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to 
help  clean  up  Boston  Harbor.  The  bill 
provides  $20  million  for  this  effort  in 
fiscal  year  1990  and  keeps  Congress  on 
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track  to  fully  fund  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's $100  million  contribution  to 
this  project  by  1992. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  is  carefully  bal- 
anced to  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  maximize  the  value  of  our  limited 
financial  resources.  Accordingly,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  2916  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

D  1150 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoNTE]  for  his  kind  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
proud  of  this  day.  and  of  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Traxler].  Not  only  is  he  going  to  be, 
but  he  is  now  one  of  our  outstanding 
subcommittee  chairmen.  I  take  this 
time  not  only  to  congratulate  hirn  and 
various  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
but  all  those  who  have  attempted  to 
work  out  this  situation  here. 

May  I  say  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  a  wonderful  record  of 
holding  down  expenditures.  Since  1945 
we  have  been  $187  billion  below  the 
total  recommended  by  Presidents. 
Under  President  Reagan  we  were  $16 
billion  below  the  amounts  that  he  rec- 
ommended. 

May  I  say  further  that  I  was  one  of 
those  that  recommended  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  hold  down  expenditures,  and 
to  help  Members  to  hold  down  entitle- 
ment bills  as  well  as  binding  contracts 
which  have  caused  our  real  trouble. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  which 
are  bound  to  be  recognized  here.  One 
of  them  is  that  the  technology  and  in- 
ventions that  grow  out  of  our  science 
programs  are  not  developed  in  the 
United  States  frequently,  because  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman  bill,  and  we  are 
not  able  to  cash  in  on  them.  However, 
we  do  end  up  buying  from  other  coun- 
tries who  are  taking  and  putting  in 
production  things  we  have  discovered 
over  here.  Another  result  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  Act,  CBO 
comes  in  with  estimates  about  what 
will  happen  and  then  anytime  during 
the  year  or  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
comes  up  with  another  last-minute  es- 
timate about  outlays,  which  means  we 
are  on  a  teeter  pole  all  year. 

I  shall  not,  at  this  time,  go  into  the 
various  things  in  this  bill  which  our 
chairman  [Mr.  Traxler]  has  done, 
and  which  the  ranking  member  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Green]  has  done,  and 
others  on  the  floor,  but  I  will  extend 
my  remarks  and  point  out  some  of  the 
great  things  we  have  done  here.  Again, 
my  I  say  this  is  a  changing  world,  and 
much  of  the  money  in  this  bill  is  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  with  scien- 


tific developments.  They  all  cost 
money,  and  sooner  or  later  we  will 
have  to  recognize  that  our  President, 
who  is  a  fine  person,  reconmiends 
many  things,  but  he  does  not  recom- 
mends funds  with  which  to  pay  for 
them. 

I  think  the  subcommittee  and  all  the 
members— and  I  am  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  proud  of  it— have 
done  a  good  job  in  trying  to  balance 
these  things.  Along  the  line  we  will 
have  to  have  freedom  in  the  commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  look  at  this 
as  they  have  done  for  years,  and  may  I 
say  until  this  time,  the  budget  Com- 
mittee process  has  not  saved  any 
money,  it  has  not  operated  as  well,  and 
Congress  at  the  present  time  is  tied 
down  by  restrictions  that  are  unneces- 
sary and  unworkable,  because  they 
have  failed  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  providing  the  Budget 

Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  for 
the  various  veterans  programs,  which 
we  have  always  supported,  including 
the  recent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  H.R.  2402. 

Truly  this  bill  is  of  national  interest, 
for  it  covers  activities  in  every  district 
of  the  Nation. 

Included  are  funds  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  and  other 
housing  programs,  community  devel- 
opment grants,  emergency  shelter 
grants,  supplemental  assistance  for 
the  homeless,  hazardous  substance  su- 
perfund,  wastewater  construction 
grants,  disaster  relief,  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  bill  con- 
tains $121  million  for  the  Advanced 
Solid  Rocket  Motor  Program  which  is 
at  Yellow  Creek  in  my  district,  a  facili- 
ty which  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
scientific  period  in  which  we  live.  1 
point  out  too,  that  we  have  an  agree- 
ment to  authorize  the  contingent  li- 
ability provision  for  the  contractors, 
which  will  speed  up  this  project. 

Again,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  as  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  to  have 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  great  job 
Bob  Traxler  has  done  with  the  sup- 
port of  Bill  Green  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Din- 

gell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  and  congratulate 
my  dear  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Traxler],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  the  outstanding  job 
which  he  has  done  in  preparing  this 
legislation  for  the  floor.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  2916  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  entering  into  a  colloquy  with 


my  good  friend  and  Michigan  col- 
league. Bob  Traxler,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies.  My  Michigan  col- 
league. Bill  Ford,  and  I  thank  sub- 
committee Chairman  Traxler  for  In- 
cluding in  the  bill  $500,000  for  a  non- 
point  source  control  demonstration  for 
the  Rouge  River  In  southeast  Michi- 
gan as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive 
cleanup  project. 


Mr.  Traxler,  I  would  like  to  confirm 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  these  moneys  are  provided  for 
the  element  one  portion  of  a  four-part 
project  targeting  basins  identified 
within  the  Rouge  River  remedial 
action  plan.  Element  one  works  toward 
cleaning  basins  with  separate  sanitary 
and  storm  sewer  facilities  that  have 
been  identified  as  areas  of  contamina- 
tion. Element  one  of  the  demonstra- 
tion project  identifies  those  pipes  that 
contribute  substantial  pollutant  load- 
ing into  the  stormwater  collection 
system. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  My  good  friend  and 
colleague  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
funds  are  provided  for  a  nonpolnt  por- 
tion of  a  project  developed  by  the 
Wayne  County  Department  of  Public 
Services,  Division  of  Public  Works. 
The  project  has  the  support  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  The  overall  project 
proposes  a  three-prong  approach  on 
solving  the  pollution  problems  associ- 
ated with  combined  sewer  overflows 
and  nonpolnt  source  discharges.  These 
moneys  are  intended  to  assist  with  Im- 
plementation of  the  nonpolnt  pollu- 
tion demonstration  control  portion  of 
the  project. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
remainder  of  the  proposed  project  not 
yet  funded  by  this  bill  Includes  ele- 
ments two  through  four  addressing 
problems  with  combined  sewer  over- 
flows, development  of  a  primary  treat- 
ment facility,  and  engineering  and 
computer  integration  of  the  entire 
system. 

In  addition,  I  conmiend  my  good 
friend  for  the  inclusion  of  $51.8  mil- 
lion for  the  Nationwide  Program  for 
Nonpoint  Source  Plaxming  and  Imple- 
mentation Programs.  I  believe  this  Na- 
tionwide Program  will  be  Instrumental 
in  assisting  communities  to  address  se- 
rious environmental  problems  with 
nonpoint  sources  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  friend 
for  his  outstanding  work. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  former 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Coughlin]. 
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Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  in  commending  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan,  my 
friend,  the  new  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  his  maiden  voyage  for  a 
job  well  done.  The  gentleman.  [Mr. 
Traxler],  is  a  fine  chairman,  a  itnowl- 
edgeable  chairman,  and  a  fair  chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Green],  whose  knowledge  of  our 
housing  programs  is  surpassed  by  no 
one  in  this  Congress,  and  indeed,  by  no 
one  in  this  country.  Let  me  also  com 
mend  the  staff,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  one  of  the  finest 
staffs,  imaginable,  and  this  subcom- 
mittee has  a  staff  with  no  peer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subcommittee 
has  the  unbelievable  task  of  balancing 
many  competing  interests  from  hous- 
ing to  the  environment,  veterans' 
health  care,  to  space  science,  and  se- 
lective service.  Striking  a  balance 
within  the  existing  budgetary  limita- 
tions is  certainly  a  herculean  task.  We 
have  in  this  bill  provided  for  Americas 
poorest  tenants,  and  have  forced  reex- 
amination of  those  HUD  programs 
that  have  been  tainted  by  scandal. 

n  1200 

We  have  maintained  our  commit- 
ment to  the  space  station  and  have 
provided  the  funding  to  maintain  our 
lead  in  science.  We  have  provided  for 
Americas  veterans,  and  I  might  .say 
that  we  have  been  assured  in  the  sub- 
committee that  the  funding  provided 
in  this  bill  will  be  adequate  to  provide 
for  the  veterans  without  the  situation 
we  faced  last  year  when  we  had  to  pass 
a  supplemental  appropriation. 

We  have  continued  our  quest  for  a 
cleaner  atmosphere  and  a  better  envi- 
ronment for  our  citizens  and  for  the 
minimization  of  waste.  In  my  own 
backyard,  we  have  continued  support 
of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  who  are 
facing  the  loss  of  their  homes  due  to  a 
serious  ground  subsidence  problem. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  hope  that  all  of  our  Members 
will  support  it.  I  may  have  an  amend- 
ment during  the  course  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  to  delay  the  con- 
struction of  the  National  Science 
Foundations  research  vessel  so  that  a 
potential  duplication  with  the  Coast 
Guard  can  be  worked  out.  This  delay 
has  also  been  proposed  in  the  budget 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Needless  to  say.  the  funding  levels  in 
this  bill  will  not  satisfy  everyone.  We 
all  have  our  own  interests  and  our  own 
desires,  but  I  think  that  this  bill  meets 
all  of  our  commitments  in  an  equitable 
manner.  It  clearly  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  my  dear  friend,  a  highly 
respected  Member  of  this  body  and 
chairman  of  Ihe  authorizing  commit- 


tee, the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  appro- 
priations measure. 

As  it  relates  to  veterans  programs, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
appreciates  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr,  Traxler],  and  the  very  able 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Green],  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTE],  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten]. 

I  thank  all  of  them  for  helping  move 
forward  what  I  think  is  a  fair  veterans 
appropriation  bill. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler] 
for  keeping  me  totally  informed 
through  many  phone  calls  of  what  was 
taking  place  as  far  as  veterans'  pro- 
grams were  concerned.  This  is  really 
the  first  time  this  has  happened  to  me 
in  dealing  with  appropriation  matters, 
and  I  want  to  make  a  public  record  of 
my  thanks  to  him  for  his  total  willing- 
ness to  work  with  our  committee. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  authorizing 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  His  good  assistance  and 
guidance  has  made  possible  what  we 
have  been  able  to  do  in  the  area  of  vet- 
erans. For  that,  the  veterans  of  Amer- 
ica are  grateful,  and  so  am  I.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  help. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  those 
kind  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  allocation  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  VA.  HUD,  and  Independent 
Agencies  was  about  $700  million  below 
the  President's  budget.  When  the  sub- 
committee has  to  start  out  $700  mil- 
lion in  the  hole,  and  recognizing  that 
approximately  $725  million  in  outlays 
must  be  added  to  maintain  a  proper 
level  of  funding  for  veterans'  health 
care,  it  is  really  starting  out  about  $1.4 
billion  short,  assuming  the  full  fund- 
ing for  the  President's  request.  This 
did  create  a  major  problem  for  the 
subcommittee. 

The  bill  treats  veterans  very  fairly, 
given  the  budget  situation  we  face 
today.  I  am  generally  pleased  with  the 
overall  numbers  in  this  bill.  The  veter- 
ans' health  care  system  may  be  able  to 
operate.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  fur- 
ther reductions  in  services  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  should  we  adopt  this 
bill.    It    contains    $820    million    more 


than  the  President's  request  for  medi- 
cal care. 

Based  on  our  committee's  investiga- 
tions, we  believe  the  amount  should  be 
a  little  more  than  $1  billion,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  appropriate  the  full 
amount  this  year,  and  we  realize  that. 
If  we  adopt  this  bill,  it  may  be  possible 
to  survive  another  year  without  a  sup- 
plemental. It  all  depends  on  what  hap- 
pens in  the  other  body,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly important.  It  is  important  that 
the  Senate  meet  the  amount  con- 
tained in  this  bill  for  medical  care,  and 
I  really  call  on  the  veterans'  service  or- 
ganizations to  do  the  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  on  the  Senate  side.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  if  the  Senate  comes 
in  and  reduces  medical  care  for  veter- 
ans and  gives  it  to  other  departments 
and  agencies,  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  will  be  unable  to  take 
care  of  the  health  care  needs  of  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  contains  $30 
million  for  homeless  veterans.  The  bill 
would  restore  8,526  personnel  in  the 
VA  hospital  system  that  would  have 
been  reduced  by  the  administration's 
proposed  budget.  We  have  a  critical 
shortage  of  nurses,  and  the  bill  would 
provide  $8.7  million  for  the  Nurse 
Scholarship  Program. 

The  bill  contains  $13.6  million  more 
than  the  President  requested  for  medi- 
cal and  prosthetic  research  and  $1.5 
million  more  for  general  operating  ex- 
penses. 

The  bill  contains  $418  million  for 
major  construction.  Some  of  this 
would  be  for  new  outpatient  clinics 
and  other  needed  facilities.  This  is 
about  $52  million  more  than  requested 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
done  its  work  for  veterans.  I  again 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Green],  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  for  the  high 
priority  they  have  given  to  veterans.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  we  can  get  a 
fair  shake  over  in  the  other  body,  and 
if  we  do  that,  I  believe  the  medical 
care  for  veterans  will  be  completely 
covered  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Stump]. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  done  a 
very  good  job  under  difficult  circum- 
stances, and  for  that  I  think  we  are  to 
be  grateful  to  the  leadership,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, as  well  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler].  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
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Appropriations,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Green],  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  all  of  their  hard  work, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  funding 
level  for  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  because  it  is  a  significant  step 
toward  addressing  shortfalls  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  VA  health  care 
system.  However,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
enough  to  maintain  the  current  de- 
creased level  of  services  much  less 
return  to  the  service  levels  provided 
veterans  prior  to  our  supplemental 
funding  battle  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  VA  health  care 
system  may  well  be  worse  off  next 
year  than  it  is  next  year.  I  hope  not, 
but  we  had  better  be  prepared  for  an- 
other bout  over  emergency  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  clearly  under- 
stand what  $11.56  billion  will  and  will 
not  do  for  veterans'  health  care. 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  support  a 
VA  health-care  staffing  level  of 
194.720.  as  the  committee  report 
states.  It  will  not  even  support  the  cur- 
rent inadequate  staffing  level  of  about 
190.000. 

Discretionary  health  care  for  catego- 
ries B  and  C  veterans  may  be  perma- 
nently eliminated. 

New  equipment  purchase  accoxuits, 
and  repair  and  maintenance  accounts 
will  probably  be  stripped  to  fund  day- 
to-day  operations. 

VA  facilities  may  be  forced  to  curtail 
the  types  of  health-care  services  avail- 
able for  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
care. 

Activations  of  newly  constructed  fa- 
cilities may  be  delayed  further. 

The  VA  will  increasingly  become 
viewed  as  an  unattractive  and  noncom- 
petitive employer  because  of  funding 
inadequacies  and  uncertainties. 

It  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  Department  to  recruit  and  retain 
the  health  care  professionals  neces- 
sary to  provide  quality  health  care  for 
veterans, 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  a  good  friend  and  a  very 
valuable  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  time 
to  me,  and  I  take  this  time  to  engage 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
subconunittee  and  the  manager  of  this 
bill,  in  a  brief  colloquy.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  this 
question: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  gentle- 
man Is  aware  of  a  recent  final  decision 
by  the  ninth  circuit  court  of  appeals 
which  rejected  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
policy  of  employing  a  separate  compa- 
rability analysis  to  limit  annual  rent 
adjustments  as  part  of  the  Section  8 
Rental  Assistance  Payments  Program. 


What  is  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing of  any  steps  HUD  is  taking  to 
comply  with  this  decision? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  It  Is  the  com- 
mittee's understanding  that  HUD  Is 
currently  In  the  process  of  calculating 
precise  retroactive  payments  owed  to 
participants  In  this  program  In  the  10 
States  affected  by  the  ninth  circuit's 
decision.  HUD  expects  final  determi- 
nations of  need  to  be  made  by  Its  field 
offices  by  August  1,  1989. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Is  It  the  committee's 
Intent  that  HUD  should  make  such 
retroactive  payments  on  an  expedited 
basis? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Indeed  it  is.  We  are 
in  complete  agreement  that  HUD 
should  promptly  comply  with  the  law 
in  this  regard,  and  we  believe  suffi- 
cient fimds  have  been  appropriated 
for  HUD  to  make  required  payments. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  responses. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rouke- 

ma], 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment. I  take  a  particular  interest  in 
this  appropriations  bill. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Traxler]  for  this  bill,  which  is 
his  first  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Green]  have  done  an 
admirable  job  under  what  are  always 
difficult  circumstances.  There  is  never 
as  much  money  as  we  would  like,  and 
the  committee  always  has  a  demand- 
ing task  In  its  distribution. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  a  couple  of 
the  committee's  actions  in  particular. 

First,  the  bill  provides  for  a  mix  of 
vouchers  and  5-year  section  8  certifi- 
cates. This  Is  a  prudent  approach  and 
one  which  many  of  us  have  advocated 
over  the  years.  Vouchers  work  well  In 
certain  areas  and  not  as  well  in  others, 
so  a  reasonable  mix  makes  good  sense. 

Second,  the  conunittee  recognized 
the  problem  we  face  with  expiring  sec- 
tion 8  contracts  and  has  recommended 
$1,092  billion  for  contract  renewals.  As 
I  have  said  on  this  floor  before,  the  ex- 
piration of  such  contracts  Is  only  one 
of  several  growing  and  expensive  hous- 
ing problems  we  face  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead  of  us.  Other  prob- 
lems, like  prepayment  and  cleaning  up 
lead  paint,  will  also  demand  more  and 
more  resources, 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  committee 
has  chosen  to  increase  the  number  of 
units  of  public  housing  new  construc- 


tion. At  over  $70,000  per  unit,  such 
public  housing  is  very  expensive.  We 
could  provide  more  housing  for  more 
low-Income  people  If  we  would  use 
that  new  construction  money  for 
other  types  of  housing  assistance.  For 
example,  my  preference  would  have 
been  to  direct  more  resources  to  mod- 
ernization which  Is  more  cost-effective 
than  new  construction.  As  the  conunit- 
tee report  indicates,  PHA's  could 
easily  use  $1  billion  more  for  modern- 
ization beyond  that  which  Is  already 
provided  In  the  bill.  It  simply  makes 
no  sense  to  build  additional  units 
when  we  carmot  even  afford  to  proper- 
ly maintain  the  units  we  already  have. 
Later  today,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  will  support 
which  would  take  only  the  increase— 
$176  million— for  new  construction 
and  provide  It  to  section  8  certificates, 
resident  management  technical  assist- 
ance, and  a  public  housing  drug  Initia- 
tive. I  win  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  when  the  gentleman  offers  his 
amendment. 

The  Appropriations  Conunittee 
shares  the  same  concerrvs  my  own 
Housing  Subcommittee  has  over  the 
scandals  which  have  plagued  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. In  response,  the  committee 
has  provided  no  funds  In  Its  bill  for 
the  section  8  Modernization  Rehabili- 
tation Program.  This  leaves  the  option 
for  future  funding  after  evaluation  of 
the  systemic  problems  In  the  program. 
This  action  by  itself  does  not  greatly 
trouble  me  for  the  following  reason. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rangel]  and  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
1637,  the  Affordable  Housing  Act.  One 
of  its  provisions  would  create  a  new 
Housing  Opportunities  Partnership 
Program,  known  as  the  HOP  Program. 
This  would  be  a  block  grant  style  of 
housing  assistance  which  would  allow 
rental  assistance,  rehabilitation  or 
construction.  It  would  maximize  local 
control  over  such  decisions,  which  I 
think  is  good  because  what  is  needed 
in  one  area  of  the  country  is  not  neces- 
sarily what  is  needed  In  another.  Sena- 
tors Cranston  and  D'Amato  are  push- 
ing this  proposal  In  the  Senate,  and  I 
hope  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  will  consider  new  housing 
legislation  in  the  near  future.  So. 
while  I  think  the  Modernization  Reha- 
bilitation Program  has  produced  much 
good  housing,  despite  the  abuses  in 
the  program,  its  benefits  should  be 
evaluated  relative  to  other  innovative 
targeted  programs. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  use  of 
consultants  for  any  projects  which 
may  receive  units  from  remaining  1988 
or  1989  funds.  I  have  two  concerns 
with  this  action. 

First,  this  Is  clearly  a  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sulx;ommlttee 
on  Housing  and  Conununlty  Develop- 
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ment.  Our  subcommittee  is  looking  at 
several  different  legislative  proposals 
in  reaction  to  the  scandal.  It  is  not 
helpful  to  include  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriations  bill. 

Second,  outright  prohibition  of  con 
sultants.  whether  in  an  authorization 
bill  or  aui  appropriation  bill,  may  be  a 
degree   of   overkill.    Housing   consult 
ants,  per  se,  are  not  necessarily  bad 
Many  PHA's  which  need  technical  as 
sistance  will  be  at  a  serious  disadvan 
tage  with  this  prohibition.  The  prob 
lem  is  influence  peddling  by  unquali 
fied  politically  connected  consultants 
In  contrast,  qualified,   knowledgeable 
consultants  can  provide  an  important 
and  necessary  service.  I  am  afraid  the 
committee  took  the  sledge-hammer  ap 
proach  on  this  one. 

Finally,  the  bill  again  engages  m  leg 
islation  by  requiring  that  all  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries  at  HUD   be   re 
classified  as  career  positions  instead  of 
political    appointments.    In    conversa 
tions  I  have  had  with  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  objected 
to  the  usurpation  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Banking  Committee. 

I  am  grateful  that  our  discussions 
have  been  serious  and  productive.  I 
understand  that  a  member  of  the  com 
mittee  will  offer  a  technical  amend 
ment  which  will  satisfy  my  jurisdic 
tional  and  substantive  concerns. 

My  last  comment  is  that  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  recom 
mended  full  funding  of  the  McKinney 
homeless  programs,  which  President 
Bush  called  for  last  fall.  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  these  programs 
and  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original 
McKinney  legislation  and  its  reauthor 
ization  last  year. 

As  Members  also  know,  I  have  called 
for  certain  reforms,  specifically  in  ad 
dressing  the  needs  of  the  mentally  ill 
homeless.  I  think  that  combining  the 
various  McKinney  programs  into  one 
homeless  block  grant  would  be  much 
more   effective.   Such   a   proposal   of 
fered  last  year  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RidgeI  and  myself 
failed  by  only  a  handful  of  votes  on 
the  floor.  I  hope  this  is  a  matter  which 
we  can  revisit  when  the  Housing  Sub 
committee  next  considers  the  McKin 
ney  Act.  In  short,  while  I  support  full 
funding,  I  also  hope  we  may  achieve 
some    program    reforms    in    the    near 
future. 

D  1210 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]  in  order  to  join 
her  in  a  colloquy. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Traxler],  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  his  fantastic  leadership 
on  this  measure,  and  the  ranking 
member  as  well,  and  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  report  accompanying  H.R.  2916  di- 


rects EPA  to  study  eutrophication  con- 
trol programs  in  the  Maumee  River 
and  Bay  and  survey  existing  research 
on  the  western  basin  of  Lake  Erie.  Is 
the  chairman  aware  of  the  University 
of  Toledo's  experience  in  conducting 
such  water  quality  studies? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Let  me  assure  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  that  in  in- 
cluding this  directive  to  EPA.  The 
committee  was  fully  aware  of  the  spe- 
cial qualifications  of  the  University  of 
Toledo  and  its  staff.  They  have  done 
extensive  work  in  developing  baseline 
data  in  these  waterways  and  offer  a 
very  cost-effective  resource  to  EPA. 
And  I  would  urge  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  take  advantage 
of  their  experience. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Traxler],  and  I  do  want  to  say 
that  we  are  .so  pleased  that  the  west- 
ern basin  of  Lake  Erie  will  no  longer 
be  neglected,  being  the  shallowest  area 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  subject  to  so 
many  environmental  hazards  and  con- 
cerns, and  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  leadership  in  the 
area  of  veterans  and  bringing  to  this 
House  a  bill  which  at  least  attempts  to 
meet  some  of  the  needs  of  our  veter- 
ans especially  in  health  care  and  in 
housing  which  has  been  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult struggle  with  this  administra- 
tion and  the  previous  one.  So,  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  his  efforts  on  the 
entire  bill 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  lUi 
nois  [Mrs.  Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  doubt  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  by  now  aware  of  the  contro- 
versy which  aro.se  last  seek  over  the 
belated  discovery  of  a  provision  in  the 
recent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  which  threatened  a  terrible  dis- 
service to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  living  in  federally  subsi- 
dized public  housing.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  the  foresight 
they  exercised  by  including  counter 
vailing  provisions  in  the  legislation 
before  the  House  today. 

In  an  effort  to  rid  the  public  housing 
system  of  drug  dealers  and  drug  abus- 
ers, and  make  it  .safer  for  the  people 
living  there.  HUD  began  streamlining 
Its  eviction  procedures  earlier  this 
year.  Secretary  Kemp  directed  that  in 
cases  where  State  laws  were  in  place  to 
protect  the  due-process  rights  of  ten 
ants  against  whom  eviction  proceed 
ings  had  been  initiated.  HUD  would 
exercise  its  authority  to  waive  a  pre 
trial  administrative  hearing  and  pro- 
ceed directly  into  court.  Secretary 
Kemp  has  estimated  that  the  waiver 
of  this  duplicative  phase  of  the  evic- 
tion process  would  save  as  much  as  a 
year's  delay  in  getting  drug  dealers  out 
of  public  housing.  A  lot  of  young  lives 
can  be  lost  to  drugs  in  a  year. 


The  provision  in  the  supplemental- 
well  intentioned  though  it  may  have 
been— would  have  substantially  under- 
mined the  Secretary's  waiver  policy.  " 
The  protections  the  provision  seeks  to 
provide  to  innocent  members  of  a 
household  threatened  with  eviction  as 
a  result  of  the  drug-related  activities 
of  other  household  members  are  al- 
ready place.  I  am  confident  that  if  this 
was  not  so  the  public  housing  adminis- 
trators in  my  State  would  not  support 
the  actions  which  my  colleagues  have 
taken  in  this  bill.  To  the  contrary,  all 
of  those  I  have  heard  from  indicated 
support  for  these  efforts. 

The  energy  and  enthusiasm  which 
Secretary  Kemp  has  brought  to  his 
new  job  speaks  clearly  of  his  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  and  children  who  call 
public  housing  home.  The  Secretary, 
no  less  than  those  he  serves  most  di- 
rectly, deserves  a  chance  and  he  de- 
serves our  support.  I  congratulate  my 
colleagues  on  their  effort  to  ensure 
that  he  gets  that  chance. 

Mr  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lowery]. 

Mr  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill 
and  commend  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
floor  I  also  rise  to  enter  into  a  brief 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee 
has  demonstrated  foresight  and  seri- 
ous commitment  toward  addressing 
the  environmental  devastation  caused 
by  decades  of  raw  sewage  flowing  from 
Mexico  into  the  United  States.  Cur- 
rently, a  long-term  solution  is  under 
consideration:  specifically,  the  con- 
struction of  a  joint  international  treat- 
ment facility  at  the  border— an  ap- 
proach somewhat  different  from  that 
envisioned  in  last  year's  report.  Would 
you  clarify  whether  the  $20  million 
provided  last  year  and  the  $7  million 
included  in  this  measure  could  be  used 
for  alternate  projects  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  joint  facility? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  assure  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lowery],  who  has  taken  a 
lead  role  in  this  matter,  that  we  are 
very  proud  and  grateful  for  his  assist- 
ance in  this  matter.  We  want  to  assure 
him  that  the  committee  is  supportive 
of  any  technical  approach  to  the  Ti- 
juana sewage  problem  around  which  a 
consensus  can  form.  Both  the  1989 
and  1990  appropriations  are  intended 
to  be  available  for  activities  authorized 
by  section  510,  including  participation 
in  a  joint  facility  if  that  approach  is 
cost  effective. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]  for 
clarifying  that  language. 
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Mr.  TRAXLER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lowery]  for  his  inquiry  and  his 
support. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Greek]  for  yielding  me  this  time, 
and,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  much 
time.  I  just  want  to  again  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Trax- 
ler] and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Green]  for  the  outstanding 
job  they  have  done  on  title  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  such  a 
terrible  problem  in  funding  the  VA 
medical  facilities  over  the  last  several 
years,  and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Green]  that  there  was 
a  shortfall  of  over  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  which  is  really  coming 
home  to  roost.  The  fact  that  we  were 
able  to  take  care  of  most  of  that  short- 
fall in  the  recently  passed  supplemen- 
tal, and  with  the  outstanding  job  that 
has  l)een  done  on  this  particular  bill 
before  us  now.  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  in  the  VA  medical 
facilities,  especially  with  the  geriatrics 
problem.  The  average  age  of  the 
World  War  II  veteran  today  is  about 
69  years  of  age.  Problems  continue  to 
grow.  and.  if  we  underfund  these  fa- 
cilities, we  are  just  going  to  be  doing  a 
terrible  injustice  to  these  American 
citizens. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  say  to 
these  gentlemen  that  I  know  their  job 
is  only  half  finished  here.  When  they 
get  to  the  conference  I  know  their 
work  is  going  to  be  doubly  hard  be- 
cause the  Senate  bill  does  not  carry 
the  level  of  funding  in  medical  care  fa- 
cilities that  this  bill  does  here.  I  would 
just  hope  that  we  stick  to  our  guns 
and  refuse  to  yield  to  the  Senate.  Let's 
keep  this  level  of  funding  even  if  we 
have  to  come  back  in  disagreement 
and  fight  another  day. 

So.  again  I  take  my  hat  off  to  both 
of  these  gentlemen  for  an  outstanding 
job. 

D  1220 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  [Mrs.  Hoggs],  a  long-time 
Member  and  a  most  valuable  member 
of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  all  the  members  of  the  staff  for 
coming  to  the  floor  with  a  reasonable 
bill  under  very,  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. 


There  is  one  aspect  of  the  bill  that 
has  not  been  complimented  that  I 
would  like  now  to  commend,  and  that 
is  that  we  put  into  the  bill  under  these 
very  difficult  circimfistances  $20  mil- 
lion more  for  the  appropriation  of 
teachers  for  precoUege  activities  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  and  for  the  en- 
hancement of  some  of  the  tools  that 
are  necessary  in  order  for  these  teach- 
ers to  be  able  to  spread  the  kind  of  in- 
formation and  to  devise  the  kinds  of 
programs  and  the  curricula  that  will 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  young 
children  of  this  Nation  to  take  up  the 
kinds  of  jobs  and  opportimities  upon 
which  our  Nation  will  depend  in  the 
21st  century. 

We  have  learned  that  statistical  evi- 
dence is  very  strong  that  by  the  year 
2000  the  average  time  of  training  for 
an  ordinary  job  in  the  kind  of  econo- 
my that  will  be  extant  at  the  time  is 
13.2  years  of  training,  so  that  we  must 
go  forward  with  the  kind  of  prepara- 
tion that  will  be  needed  into  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  into  the  middle  schools, 
and  into  the  high  schools,  so  that  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  may  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  all  of  the  mag- 
nificent programs  that  the  President 
pointed  out  this  morning  in  his 
speech. 

We  cannot  go  to  a  manned  space  sta- 
tion. We  cannot  go  to  manned  moon 
station  and  we  cannot  go  to  Mars 
without  making  certain  that  the 
young  people  of  this  country  are  prop- 
erly educated  and  capable  of  taking  us 
there. 

So  I  commend  the  committee  espe- 
cially for  this  add-on  that  we  are  very 
grateful  to  receive. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donald  E.  'Buz" 

LUKENS). 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2916.  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
independent  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

While  I  have  some  reservations 
about  the  funds  requested  over  and 
above  what  the  President  requested 
for  HUD.  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
are  getting  back  on  track  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  our  former  colleague. 
Jack  Kemp,  at  the  helm. 

Secretary  Kemp  has  taken  the  lead 
in  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ongoing  scandal  at  HUD.  The  hearings 
in  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Hous- 
ing, of  which  I  am  a  member,  are  un- 
covering fundamental  flaws  in  the 
management  system  and  in  personnel 
selection  in  this  program  which  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Government  to 


provide  housing  to  low-income  persons 
and  to  the  elderly. 

As  we  have  heard  in  the  committee 
hearings  and  read  in  the  press,  the 
problems  with  the  mod  rehab  program 
have  run  rampant.  I  feel  the  commit- 
tee has  begun  to  address  these  prob- 
lems with  the  change  in  status  of  the 
deputy  assistant  secretaries  from  polit- 
ical appointments  to  confirmed  posi- 
tions. This  change,  which  is  supported 
by  Secretary  Kemp,  wUl  hopefully 
prevent  future  abuse  of  the  system. 

I  also  support  the  veterans  portion 
of  this  bill.  I  believe  that  Ed  Der- 
winski,  another  former  colleague  of 
ours,  will  continue  to  do  sm  outstand- 
ing job  as  Secretary  of  this  new  De- 
partment. I  feel  he  has  shown  that  he 
will  truly  stand  up  for  the  veterans  of 
this  country  by  refusing  to  ap[>eal  the 
recent  court  decision  on  agent  orange, 
which  I  strongly  agree  with. 

The  veterans  budget  offered  by  my 
colleagues  fully  addresses  the  needs  of 
this  country's  veterans.  It  provides 
$15.4  billion  for  compensations  and 
pensions  and  $16.3  billion  for  the  Vet- 
erans Benefits  Administration.  I 
strongly  believe  that  these  two  ac- 
counts should  continue  to  be  fully 
funded  to  compensate  those  who  were 
willing  to  defend  our  Nation's  borders. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  resist 
any  attempt  to  cut  these  needed  pro- 
grams. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
time. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 
ander], a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generosi- 
ty in  yielding  me  all  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  all  I  have  time 
to  say  is  that  I  once  served  as  a 
member  of  this  sulxiommittee.  and  it 
was  with  great  pride  that  I  participat- 
ed in  the  space  programs  and  the 
funding  of  NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  night  I  extended  a  well 
deserved  'well  done"  to  my  friends  Mike  Col- 
lins, Neil  Armstrong,  and  Buzz  Aldrin.  I  vividly 
remember  20  years  ago  tonight  when  they  su- 
cessfully  traveled  to  the  Moon  and  landed. 

I  was  in  Williamsburg,  VA,  on  July  20.  1969, 
at  the  late  evening  hour  when  Neil  Armstrong 
first  set  foot  on  the  Moon.  Just  before  the 
hatch  opened  on  the  lunar  vehicle  I  awakeried 
my  1 -year-old  daughter,  Alyse,  so  that  she 
could  see  history  in  the  making.  She  opened 
her  eyes,  gazed  quizzically  at  the  TV  and  went 
back  to  sleep.  But,  she  was  awake  long 
enough  to  later  learn  about  the  signifkance  of 
that  important  event.  For  our  great  Natwn  had 
achieved  a  new  height  in  technoiogkal  ad- 
vancement—the age  of  technotogy  had  ar- 
rived. All  Americans  take  pride  in  the  space 
program. 

Also  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  to  provide  funding  for  the  [Departments  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urtian  De- 
velopment   and    a    number   of    independent 
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agencies  fof  the  coming  year  The  chairman, 
Mr.  Traxler.  and  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee have  labored  lor>g  and  hard  to  formulate 
the  best  possible  bill  within  the  limits  of  the 
tight  Federal  budget  situation  which  faces  the 
Congress 

I  would  like  to  focus  particularly  on  two  por- 
tions of  the  bill  and  report 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

The  report  on  this  bill  expesses  the  reaction 
of  outrage  and  distress  shared  by  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  over  the  scandals  resulting 
from  theft,  fraud,  influence  peddling,  and 
gross  mismanagement  in  subsidized  and  non- 
subsidized  housing  programs  administered  by 
HUD 

The  report  on  tfie  bill  affirms  the  commit- 
ment of  tfie  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
cooperate  with  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  correct 
the  problems  which  have  given  nse  to  this  vil- 
lainy. 

I  t)elieve  it  is  important  to  note  that  informa- 
tion thus  far  available  on  these  infamous  ac 
tions  indicates  that  much  of  the  potential  mis- 
management, fraud,  and  abuse  is  directly  re- 
lated to  programs  that  are  not  associated  with 
funds  appropnated  by  the  Congress 

At  any  time  the  crooked  actions  which  have 
produced  the  scandals  would  be  wicked  They 
are  doubly  evil  in  a  period  such  as  the  present 
wtien  the  numbers  of  homeless  individuals 
and  families  are  growing  in  every  part  of  the 
Nation  and  wtien  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  Amencan  dream  of  home  ownership  is 
slipping  further  and  further  out  of  the  reach  of 
low-  arxj  moderate-income  families 

The  tTousing  problems  facing  persons  living 
in  Arkansas'  First  Congressional  District  are 
as  difficult,  and  if  not  more  difficult,  than  those 
In  most  other  parts  of  this  Nation  The  per 
capita  income  is  among  the  lowest  m  the 
Natwn.  The  district  suffers  from  severe, 
chronic  economic  distress 

Thousands  of  new  |obs  have  been  generat- 
ed in  the  distnct  in  the  last  two  decades  But. 
the  number  of  new  people  entering  the  labor 
force  has  grown  even  faster  The  portion  of 
tfie  population  65  years  old  and  older  is  16 
percent,  and  nses  to  27  percent  in  at  least 
or>e  county  The  percent  of  the  population  sur- 
vrving  on  incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
reaches  30  percent  in  some  areas 

Despite  the  economic  problems  and  the 
narrow  profit  margins  involved,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  private  home  building  industry  m 
the  district  has  been  aggressively  working  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  challenge 

An  affordable  txxjsing  program  was  initiated 
by  Crittenden  County  home  builders  It  has 
spread  across  the  State.  The  program's  suc- 
cess in  responding  to  the  homeownership 
needs  of  low-irx;ome  families,  has  drawn  na 
tional  recognition 

Don  Butter,  a  State  and  national  leader  m 
home  building  and  an  originator  of  the  afford- 
able housir>g  proiect  in  Cnttenden  County,  is 
regularly  asked  to  meet  ninth  home  builders 
and  other  community  leaders  across  the 
Nation  to  brief  tfiem  on  Arkansas'  affordable 
txxjsing  miracle 

Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  helping  the 
people  of  Elaine.  AR,  dedicate  their  first  feder 
ally  assisted  housing  complex  built  to  meet 
tfie  needs  of  older  and  of  handicapped  Arkan- 


sans  This  was  constructed  through  a  private 
and  public  partnership  effort  It  is  located  in 
one  of  the  most  economically  distressed 
counties  in  Arkansas  and  the  Nation  The  21 
units  were  constructed  with  assistance  from  a 
program  administered  by  HUD  It  cost  an  av- 
erage of  530,000  per  unit  to  build  the  housing 

No  one  who  works  to  help  people  like  those 
of  Elaine  to  supply  their  housing  needs  can 
doubt  that  the  scoundrels  who  committed  the 
greedy,  dishonest  deeds  which  spawned  the 
HUD  housing  scandals  have  robbed  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  of  a  chance  to  find 
safe,  sanitary,  and  decent  housing 

It  IS  cruelly  ironic  that  information  now 
coming  to  light  indicates  that  former  HUD  offi- 
cials raked  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  profits  by  abusing  the  very  housing  pro- 
gram they  and  the  previous  Presidential  ad- 
ministration tned  to  kill 

In  crafting  the  housing  portion  of  the  bill 
before  us,  the  subcommittee  has  recognized 
the  diverse  housing  needs  and  conditions 
across  the  Nation  It  has  done  its  work  with 
an  understanding  that  a  single  solution  will  not 
be  appropriate  for  all  the  problems  or  all  re- 
gions A  variety  of  approaches  to  housing  low- 
and  moderate-income  Americans  would  be 
supported  through  the  funding  m  this  bill 

Of  particular  importance  in  this  bill  is  the 
direct  loan  program  explicitly  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  qualified  nonprofit  sponsors  to 
provide  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  senior 
citizens  and  handicapped  persons 

The  President  proposed  limiting  the  aggre- 
gate loan  total  m  1990  to  $32  million  The 
committee  recommends  a  1990  total  of 
$480  1  million  which  should  provide  for  ap- 
proximately 6.375  housing  units  under  the  reg- 
ular program  and  2.125  units  for  handicapped 
persons  under  the  separate  program  author- 
ized in  1987 

VETERANS  PROGRAMS 

This  appropriations  bill  provides  the  funding 
'or  programs  specifically  benefiting  U  S  mili- 
tary veterans,  their  families  and  survivors 
which  are  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs 

Thirty  percent,  74  4  million  persons,  of  the 
U  S  population  are  potential  recipients  of  vet- 
erans benefits  This  includes  27  3  million  vet- 
erans. 45  4  million  family  members  of  living 
veterans,  and  1  7  million  survivors  of  de- 
ceased veterans 

More  than  42.000  veterans  live  in  Arkansas' 
First  Congressional  Distnct  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing 

The  bill  tjefore  us  today  would  provide 
S29  5  billion  to  support  veterans  benefit  pro- 
grams This  IS  $908  2  million  more  than  the 
President  requested 

Most  of  the  additional  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  funding,  $820  million,  is  for  the 
medical  care  programs  to  provide  health  t>en- 
efits  to  veterans  The  American  military  veter- 
an population  IS  aging  Their  health  care 
needs  are  increasing 

Leaders  of  Arkansas  veterans  organizations 
and  individual  veterans  have  reported  growing 
problems  with  obtaining  the  health  services  to 
which  they  are  entitled  At  least  one  maior 
factor  appears  to  be  that  needs  have  outrun 
the  supply  which  VA  funding  could  provide 

I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  for  the  Nation 
to  make  good  on  its  health  care  commitments 


to  these  men  and  women  who  answered  the 
Nation  s  call  to  arms  in  defense  of  the  free- 
doms, liberty,  and  democracy  enjoyed  by  all 
Americans  The  proposed  increase  in  medical 
care  funding  is  vitally  important. 

If  the  President  will  not  request  sufficient 
funding  for  these  programs,  the  Congress 
must  lead  the  way  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
IS  o  single  Member  of  this  House  who  wants 
our  Nation's  veterans  to  expenence  a  repeat 
of  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  of  this  spnng 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Presiden- 
tial administration  to  correctly  assess  the  need 
for  veterans  health  care  funds. 

Again,  I  support  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey]. 

Mrs  LOWEY  of  New  York  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  I  rise  to  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on  the  VA. 
HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  for  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  Construction  Grants 
Program  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  As  you 
know,  the  President  sought  just  half  of  the  au- 
thorized amount,  $12  billion,  for  this  vital  pro- 
gram in  Its  final  year  of  operation  Under  that 
proposal  literally  hundreds  of  clean  water  pro- 
grams would  have  languished  uncompleted 
Or,  local  communities  would  have  been  se- 
verely burdened  by  the  need  to  fund  the  con- 
struction necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

Many  of  my  colleagues  joined  together  to 
send  messages  to  the  Budget  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  expressing  the  need  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  Construction  Grant  Pro- 
gram We  are  grateful  that  the  Appropnations 
Committee  has  provided  S2  024  billion  for 
clean  water 

The  committee  went  even  further  by  includ- 
ing new  funding  for  another  clean  water  pro- 
gram of  great  importance — nonpoint  source 
pollution  control  In  providing  $52  million  in 
set-asides  for  the  abatement  of  nonpoint 
source  pollution,  we  begin  a  new  phase  in 
cleaning  up  our  waterways  Nonpoint  source 
pollution  IS  not  easy  to  identify  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  control  than  the  point  source  pollution 
addressed  by  the  Construction  Grants  Pro- 
gram This  nonpoint  source  pollution  set-aside 
IS  a  good  beginning  to  find  ways  to  decrease 
the  contaminants  entenng  our  waters. 

The  Construction  Grants  Program  has  been 
granted  a  repneve  this  year,  but  the  program 
will  be  completely  phased  out  next  year,  re- 
placed by  State  revolving  loan  funds  which 
were  mandated  in  the  1987  Clean  Water  Act 
amendments.  The  goals  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  of  1 972  have  not  been  met.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  look  for  ways  to  assist  localities,  with 
funding  and  technology,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
damage  done  to  our  IMation's  waters  from  pol- 
lution in  the  form  of  untreated  or  undertreated 
sewage  Many  of  the  beaches  along  Long 
Island  Sound  have  already  been  closed  this 
summer  tjecause  of  high  bacteria  counts 
caused  by  untreated  sewage  polluting  the 
water  in  which  we  swim  and  fish.  Upgrading 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  expanding  their 
capacity  will  help  return  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  other  txxlies  of  water  throughout  the 
country,  to  healthy,  safe  waterways. 
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Without  clean  water  and  fresh  air,  all  the 
technological  advances,  scientific  discoveries, 
and  defense  initiatives  in  the  wortd  will  be 
meaningless.  The  appropriations  bill  we  will  be 
voting  on  today  takes  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  our 
Nation's  water  resources.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  the  clean 
water  provisions  of  the  EPA  appropriation  by 
voting  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2916,  the  bill  providing  appro- 
pnations in  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  independent  agencies. 

There  are  many  diverse  items  in  this  bill  and 
I  know  it  was  not  easy  for  the  subcommittee 
to  allocate  the  funds  for  these  various  pro- 
grams. Yet  Mr.  Traxler,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Green,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  did  an  excellent  job  of  putting  to- 
gether a  fair  bill  which  helps  to  meet  this  Na- 
tion's needs.  In  his  first  effort  as  subcommit- 
tee chairman  on  a  regular  appropriations  bill, 
Mr.  Traxler  should  especially  be  commend- 
ed for  the  fine  job  he  has  done  on  this  bill. 
The  subcommittee  staH  also  deserves  recog- 
nition for  their  efforts  in  this  legislation.  I  know 
that  many  hours  of  hard  work  were  put  into 
the  development  of  this  measure. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee 
for  including  $500,000  in  the  budget  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  a  $2  million  air  quality  modeling 
study  for  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  air  quality  modeling  study,  which  is 
scheduled  to  begin  the  spring  of  1990  and  be 
completed  in  October  1992,  will  look  at  the 
entire  Sacramento  Air  Quality  Maintenance 
Area,  which  includes  the  Sacramento  and 
Yuba  City-Marysville  urtsan  areas  as  well  as 
seven  separate  air  basins  within  the  larger 
Sacramento  Valley  air  basin. 

The  study  area  mns  north  to  south,  from 
Yuba  City-Marysville  to  just  north  of  Rio  Vista, 
and  east  to  west  from  Placerville  to  the  coast- 
al range. 

The  study  will  examine  the  "Schultz  Eddy," 
a  meteorological  event  whk:h  recirculates 
emissions  in  the  air  basins,  and  the  extent  to 
which  pollutants  move  between  metropolitan 
Sacramento  and  the  Yuba  City-Marysville 
urban  areas. 

The  study  will  also  determine  how  pollutants 
move  between  the  San  Franciso  Bay  area  and 
the  Sacramento  area  and  the  degree  to  which 
areas  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  near 
Lake  Tahoe  are  affected  by  Sacramento 
Valley  air  pollution. 

This  Federal  funding  is  crucial  to  ultimately 
producing  a  plan  that  will  improve  the  air  qual- 
ity in  Sacramento  and  the  entire  Sacramento 

Valley. 

In  1988,  Sacramento  air  quality  was  in  vk)la- 
tion  of  Federal  and  State  standards  26  times, 
and  Sacramento  is  ranked  among  the  dozen 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  Nation  with  the 
worst  air  pollution 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  this  effort. 

The  subcommittee  also  deserves  commen- 
dation for  Its  funding  recommendations  for 
various  housing  programs  contained  in  the  bill. 


The  measure  provides  $1 1  6  tjillion  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
including  $8.9  billion  for  housing  assistance 
and  $1.8  billion  for  public  housing  operating 
subsklies.  This  total  is  $2.1  billion  more  than 
the  current  funding  level  and  $2  billion  more 
than  the  administration  request.  This  Nation  is 
facing  serious  problems  with  some  of  our 
housing  programs,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
management  of  these  programs,  but  we  also 
face  a  tremendous  lack  of  affordable  housing. 
This  bill  helps  address  these  problems. 

I  also  applaud  the  subcommittee  for  in- 
creasing funding  by  $1  76  million  over  the  cur- 
rent funding  level  for  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation.  This  invaluable  agency, 
along  with  Neightwrhood  Housing  Services, 
has  been  instrumental  in  providing  revitaliza- 
tion  assistance  to  neightiorhoods  throughout 
the  country,  including  several  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  could  go  on  mentioning  the 
fine  job  of  the  subcommittee  in  providing  fund- 
ing for  veterans'  programs,  EPA,  NASA,  and 
the  other  programs  contained  in  the  bill.  In- 
stead, I  will  close  by  saying  that  the  subcom- 
mittee should  be  commended  for  its  excellent 
work  in  allocating  limited  resources  to  a  wide 
an-ay  of  essential  programs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill. 

Mr,  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  their  work  to  presen/e 
funding  for  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  and 
the  National  Fire  Academy. 

The  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974  foresaw  a  vision  of  Government 
and  the  fire  service  working  together  to  ad- 
vance their  common  goal  of  a  fire-safe  Amer- 
ica. Fifteen  years  later,  I  have  seen  that  vision 
eroded  to  the  point  that  the  fire  service  has  to 
fight  to  maintain  a  level  of  funding  far  below 
that  which  Congress  and  the  fire  service  alike 
had  determined  was  needed.  Faced  with 
threats  of  zero  funding,  the  fire  service  has 
found  itself  embracing  a  policy  of  contain- 
ment, when  what  today's  fire  problem  de- 
mands is  a  rollback  to  original  funding  levels. 
The  United  States  boasts  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  the  worid,  yet  has  the 
worst  fire  problem  of  any  industrialized  coun- 
try. Ten  billion  dollars'  worth  of  property 
damage  and  thousands  of  lives  lost  each  year 
is  not  a  sketch  of  an  insoluble  problem:  It  is 
evidence  that,  despite  the  fine  work  of  many 
of  my  colleagues,  we  have  yet  to  address  the 
fire  problem  in  a  complete,  comprehensive 
manner. 

The  programs  which  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  preserved  will 
remain  critical  components  of  the  Federal  fire 
focus.  The  Student  Travel  Stipend  Program 
continues  to  be  the  fire  service's  lifeline  to  the 
Natonal  Fire  Academy,  a  lifeline  which,  if  cut, 
would  have  dramatically  altered  the  landscape 
of  fire  service  training  programs  nationwide. 

In  the  current  fiscal  climate,  it  is  especially 
signifrcant  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  not  agree  to  the  steady  attntion  of  pro- 
grams which  have  served  as  the  linchpin  of 
the  Federal  fire  focus  since  1974.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee's budget  for  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 


Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2916 
serves  many  important  national  needs.  How- 
ever, it  comes  to  us  with  even  more  important 
flaws. 

We  do  need  services  to  veterans,  especially 
health  care.  We  need  a  space  program  and  a 
housing  program.  But  we  don't  need  a  tjill  cre- 
ating 7'/^  percent  more  sperxllng  than  last 
year.  And  we  don't  need  a  bill  which  flouts  our 
budget  constraints  by  pushing  expenditures 
back  into  fiscal  year  1989  or  fonward  into 
fiscal  year  1991. 

The  subcommittee  was  given  an  impossible 
task,  or  at  least  it  was  given  insuffrcient  302(b) 
spending  authority  to  fund  all  the  needs  that  it 
saw,  or  that  the  rest  of  the  Congress  had  al- 
ready supported.  The  large  gap  between  what 
the  subcommittee  wanted  to  spend  and  the 
spending  authority  it  had  was  funded  in  a  way 
that  affronts  our  budget  process.  Shifting  pay 
days  and  delaying  outlays  simply  adds  to  tfie 
national  debt  and  avoids  the  meager  controls 
of  our  budget  system. 

This  bill  is  a  perfect  example  of  why  the 
deficit  is  growing  so  fast.  Members  want  to 
fund  programs  more  than  they  want  to  reduce 
deficits.  Today  the  House  is  heroic  in  its 
spending.  In  a  few  weeks,  many  of  the  heros 
will  don  a  different  uniform  and  vote  against  a 
debt-ceiling  extension.  Today  the  note  is  to 
spend  big.  After  tlie  spending  bills  are  safely 
passed,  the  vote  will  be  for  frugality,  as  long 
as  it's  too  late  for  the  frugality  to  stop  the 
spending. 

The  place  to  stop  spending  is  here.  The 
time  is  now.  H.R.  2916  funds  attractive  pro- 
grams but  it  is  just  too  expensive.  For  that 
reason,  I  shall  vote  rro. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chaimian,  1  rise  in  support 
of  the  mie  for  H.R.  2916  and  in  support  of  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  thank  Vt\e  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee,  for  all 
of  their  hard  work  in  trying  to  meet  the  diverse 
needs  of  the  important  programs  under  tt>eir 
jurisdiction. 

I  would  especially  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  the  full  funding  of  the  McKinney  Home- 
less Assistance  Act  programs  that  fall  within 
this  appropriations  bill.  From  the  VA  medical 
assistance  for  the  homeless  to  HUD's  emer- 
gency shelter  grants  to  the  transitk)nal  hous- 
ing demonstratksns.  it  is  indeed  heartwarming 
to  see  our  promises  to  assist  the  homeless 
begin  to  be  fulfilled  virith  this  $456  milton. 

Of  course,  the  tragedy  of  homelessness  is 
in  many  ways  a  direct  result  of  tf»e  severe  cut- 
backs in  Federal  housing  assistance.  If  we 
sometimes  sound  like  a  broken  record  with  re- 
gards to  the  over  70-percent  cut  since  1980. 
perhaps  that  is  because  for  so  long,  no  one 
seemed  to  have  heard  us.  It  does  appear  that 
this  year,  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direction 
by  starting  to  redirect  essential  money  to 
housing.  The  bill  provides  $1 1 .8  billron  for  tfie 
various  housing  programs,  some  21  percent 
more  than  fiscal  year  1989  appropnatkws. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  with  the  zero- 
funding  of  the  section  8  moderate  rehabilita- 
tion program.  Although  I  cannot  condone  what 
has  occurred  with  the  program  at  HUD.  nor  do 
I  believe  that  the  paying  of  exhortjitant  con- 
sultant fees  or  other  nongermane  costs  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  provide  our  citizens  with 
aHordable  housing.   However.   I  would  hope 
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that  we  don't  get  caught  in  the  syndrofne  of 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water  We 
cannot  start  indiscnminatety  ending  all  pro- 
grams that  have  been  abused  without  deter - 
minir^g  the  ramifications  that  may  have  on  the 
people  they  are  supposed  to  serve  i  would 
remirxl  my  colleagues  that  despite  the  de- 
tense  procurement  scandals,  we  didn't  shut 
down  DOD  Lets  not  shut  down  HUD 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supportrve  of  so  many 
of  the  veterans,  environniental,  housing  pro- 
grams that  I  will  not  t)elatx)r  the  point  l  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  rule  and  the  bill 
Mr  STOKES.  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  today  in 
support  of  the  fiscal  year  1 990  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies  appro- 
pnations  bill,  H  R  2916  As  the  ranking  majori- 
ty rr>emtjer  on  the  subcommittee  responsible 
for  this  bill,  let  me  say  that  Chairman  Bob 
Thaxl£H  and  the  ranking  minonty  member. 
Bill  Green,  have  done  an  outstanding  )ob  m 
leading  efforts  to  fund  those  many  programs 
whch  are  essential  to  maintaining  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  life  which  distinguishes 
our  Nation  from  all  others 

With  current  budget  constraints  being  what 
they  are,  funding  the  many  programs  covered 
urxter  this  bill  has  resembled  a  fiscal  night- 
mare. There  is,  as  Chairman  Traxler  has 
often  said,  "no  money  "  Despite  this  reality.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  believe  the  subcommit- 
tee did  a  remarkable  |Ob  in  providing  enough 
funds  to  keep  many  environmental,  housing, 
veterans,  science,  and  space  programs  alive 
This  b«ll  would  appropnate  $65  1  billion  m 
new  budget  autfKjrrty  for  the  Departments  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vekspment  arnj  18  independent  agencies 
Specifically,  the  bill  provides  approximately 
$29  billion  for  ttie  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs; $15.2  billion  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  $12.3  billion  for 
NASA,  almost  $2  billion  for  the  National  Sci- 
erx:e  Foundation;  arxl  $5  4  billion  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency 

Most  of  us  here  today  would  like  to  see 
more  nxjney  appropnated  for  these  programs 
I  think  we  are  all  fed  up  with  having  to  borrow 
from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Every  day  my  constitu- 
ents report  to  me  their  frustrations  and  their 
need  for  additional  Federal  assistance  There 
are  tfxxisands  of  veterans  in  my  district  in 
need  of  improved  medical  care  Hundreds  of 
people  tfKHjghout  the  State  of  Ohio  have  con- 
tacted my  office  to  seek  additional  funding  for 
tf>e  EPA  sewer  construction  project  The 
NASA  Lewis  Research  Center  employs  many 
of  my  constituents.  The  subcommittee's  failure 
to  fund  tfie  advanced  communications  tech- 
nology satellite  may  directly  affect  many  of 
thetr  )obs  I  also  have  some  of  the  oldest 
housing  in  my  congressional  distnct.  Mr 
Chairman.  Modernization  moneys  are  desper- 
ately needed  I  am  pleased  ttwit  tfie  commit- 
tee has  provided  $2  billion  for  this  progam  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  but  with  $20  billion  in  rrxxl- 
ernczation  needs  across  the  Nation,  the  more 
difficult  task  of  providing  decent  housing  to 
public  housing  tenants  clearly  await  us 

Mr.  Chairman  tfie  problems  plaguing  our 
cities  arxl  paralyzing  the  poor  can  only  be  put 
on  hold  for  so  k>ng.  Action  must  be  taken  to 
erxl  this  fiscal  tug-of-war. 


Passage  of  H  R  2916  is  a  crucial  and  nec- 
essary first  step  Unfortunately.  Mr  Chairman. 
passage  of  the  bill  we  consider  today  is  not  a 
panacea  In  order  for  us  to  effectively  address 
the  many  housing,  environmental,  veterans, 
technological  challenges  we  currently  face,  we 
must  have  the  assistance  of  the  adminsitra- 
tion  It  is  no  secret.  Mr  Chairman,  our  Nation 
has  a  huge  budget  deficit  For  fiscal  year  1989 
we  have  about  $160  billion  worth  of  debt  The 
solution  IS  obvious,  we  must  increase  revenue, 
or  (ace  irreparable  damage  from  the  deep 
budget  cuts  we  have  been  forced  to  inflict 
year  after  year 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  me  in  passing 
this  bill  today 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  funding  for  veterans'  programs  con- 
tained within  HR  2916,  the  VA-HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies  appropriations  bill,  repre- 
sents a  vast  improvement  over  the  disastrous 
vets  budget  proposal  submitted  to  this  House 
earlier  this  year  by  President  Bush,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Appropnations  Committee  members 
and  especially  Chairman  Whitten  for  his  dili- 
gent efforts  to  treat  American  veterans  with 
the  respect  they  deserve 

The  bill  we  are  acting  on  today  appropriates 
$116  billion  for  medical  care  and  treatment  of 
eligible  beneficiaries,  and  that  represents  a 
S679  million,  6  percent,  increase  over  last 
year's  funding  level  The  committee  has  wisely 
rejected  the  Bush  administration's  proposals 
to  drastically  decrease  total  staffing  for  VA 
hospitals  despite  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
VA  health  care  as  a  result  of  an  increasing 
numt)er  of  aging  veterans 

Nonetheless,  despite  significant  improve- 
ments over  the  administration's  initial  budget 
proposal,  I  believe  that  VA  funding  is  still  inad- 
equate I  do  not  believe  that  any  category  of 
veteran  should  be  denied  the  health  care  that 
has  tjeen  promised  to  him,  on  either  an  out- 
patient or  inpatient  basis  While  the  increased 
funding  in  this  bill  will  allow  the  VA  to  treat 
more  patients,  I  remain  very  doubtful  that  it 
will  t)€  enough  to  meet  what  I  regard  as  a  fun- 
damental commitment  of  our  Government— 
that  IS  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  every 
veteran  regardless  of  category 

MR  2916  contains  $15  4  billion  for  veter- 
ans' service  connected  compensation  pay- 
ments and  pensions,  but  it  does  not  provide 
adequate  funds  for  a  needed  cost-of-livmg-ad- 
justment  [COLA]  a  COLA  of  at  least  3  6  per- 
cent IS  appropnate  this  year,  and  the  cost  of 
that  adjustment— $318  million— ought  to  have 
been  included  in  this  legislation  Mr  Chairman, 
if  we  are  unable  to  add  a  vets'  COLA  to  this 
bill.  I  will  do  all  in  my  p)ower  to  support  a  sup- 
plemental appropnation  to  the  budget  to  pro- 
vide for  a  fiscal  year  1990  pension  cost-of- 
living  increase 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  $434  million 
appropriation  for  education,  training,  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  for  post-Korean  war  vets, 
and  for  educational  assistance  to  the  depend- 
ents of  certain  veterans  This  represents  a  30- 
percent  cut— $186  million — in  funding  over 
last  year,  and  while  a  projected  decrease  m 
the  numt>er  of  veterans  utilizing  these  pro- 
grams may  occur,  I  believe  the  cut  far  ex- 
ceeds what  IS  justifiable 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges we  have  facing  us  in  this  country,  is  to 


arrive  at  sensible  and  appropnate  budget  pn- 
orities   We  all  recognize  that  the  Government 
must  restrain  its  spending  and  that  reduction 
of  the  Federal  deficit  is  essential  for  the  future 
health  of  our  Nation.  I  am  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration's   original    proposal    to    gut    VA 
spending,  while  requesting  a  massive  $3.5  bil- 
lion increase  in  foreign  aid  has  been  rejected 
by    the    Appropnations    Committee.    But    our 
spending    pnonties    are    still    not    what    they 
should  be    The  needs  of  our  veterans — the 
very  people  who  have  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  openly  and  freely  debate  this  issue  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today— should  be  among 
the  very  first  of  our  concerns.  Given  the  very 
limited  financial  resources  we  have,  it  contin- 
ues to  make  absolutely  no  sense  to  me  that 
this   Government   spends   tens   of   billions  of 
dollars  to  subsidize  our  allies'  defense,  on  for- 
eign aid.  and  on  space  programs  when  we 
have  not  fully  and  adequately  taken  care  of 
what  should  be  regarded  as  sacred  commit- 
ments to  our  vets  Our  vets  are  not  asking  for 
extravagance;  they  have  sacrificed  for  Amer- 
ica and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  we.  as 
Representatives  of  all  Americans,  have  a  spe- 
cial   obligation    to    uphold    the   commitments 
made  to  our  vets,  and  to  at  all  times  remem- 
ber the  high  pnority  their  basic  needs  should 
play  in  the  course  of  our  budget  delitierations. 
This  legislation  is  an  improvement  over  other 
alternatives   proposed  by  the  administration, 
but  I  am  hopeful  that  before  the  budget  Is  fi- 
nalized, that  we  will  be  able  to  come  together 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  as  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  to  do  still  better  for  American 
veterans. 

I  am  supportive  of  Representative  Schu- 
MERs  (D-NV)  amendment  to  this  legislation 
which  would  add  an  additional  $240  million  for 
veterans'  medical  services,  as  well  as  assist- 
ing some  other  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
for  schools,  by  deleting  funds  from  the  NASA 
appropriation  for  the  proposed  space  station. 
Space  station  funding  would  continue  to  have 
a  very  healthy  4  percent  increase  in  funding 
over  last  year,  so  I  regard  this  to  be  a  very 
moderate  but  helpful  change  in  the  original 
legislation 

Mr  KOLBE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  the  Subcommittee  on  VA.  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies.  Consistently,  the 
task  of  dividing  up  a  shnnking  pie  between  our 
veterans,  first-time  home  buyers,  homeless, 
space  scientists,  and  environmental  profes- 
sionals IS  the  most  difficult  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  This  year,  the  subcommittee 
has  done  an  excellent  job. 

The  subcommittee  has  taken  steps  to 
insure  that  our  veterans  receive  quality  medi- 
cal care  for  the  entire  fiscal  year.  The  veter- 
ans who  depend  on  that  care  can  have  peace 
of  mind  knowing  that  Congress  took  care  of 
funding  tjefore  the  fiscal  year,  rather  than  re- 
sorting to  another  supplemental  appropriations 
halfway  through  it.  At  least,  we  can  agree  that 
holding  veterans  health  care  hostage  to  our 
other  disagreements  will  not  be  tolerated 

The  subcommittee  has  also  been  able  to 
fully  fund  the  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act  programs  that  fall  under  the  junsdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs   This  includes  $30  million  for  homeless 
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veterans,  tripling  the  funding  for  the  Emergen- 
cy Shelter  Grants  Program  to  $125  million, 
and  significant  increases  for  the  Transitional 
and  Supportive  Housing  and  Supplemental 
Assistance  for  Facilities  to  Assist  the  Home- 
less Programs.  This  bill  also  contains  $134 
million  for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  administered  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency. 

Total  direct  assistance  for  the  homeless  in 
this  bill  alone  amounts  to  $456.2  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $100  million  over  last  year  for  all 
Federal  homeless  programs.  In  addition,  the 
overall  funding  level  for  HUD  jumps  $2.3  bil- 
lion over  last  year.  Furthermore,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  additional  funding  for  home- 
less assistance  will  be  included  in  the  Labor- 
HHS-Education  appropriations  bill  which  will 
be  on  the  floor  in  a  few  days. 

The  McKinney  Act  has  made  a  difference  in 
helping  communities  cope  with  the  rising  rate 
of  homeless.  However,  it  was  always  intended 
as  a  stopgap  effort  to  get  the  homeless  off  of 
the  street  and  into  shelters.  The  funding  in 
this  bill  reflects  that  priority.  Now,  however, 
the  time  has  come  to  reorder  those  priorities 
and  redirect  McKinney  funds  to  give  communi- 
ties assistance  in  treating  and  preventing 
homelessness.  We  should  shift  the  emphasis 
from  shelter  programs  to  health,  mental  illness 
treatment,  skills  training,  and  permanent  hous- 
ing for  families. 

I  look  forward  to  addressing  these  needs 
with  my  colleagues  when  we  begin  consider- 
ation of  the  McKinney  reauthorization.  There 
are  many  innovative  ideas  being  used  in  vari- 
ous communities  that  should  be  explored  and 
nurtured.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  help  those 
currently  in  the  streets  by  approving  this  ap- 
propriations package. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HR.  2916,  the  1990  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urtjan 
Development,  and  several  important  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  funding  for  the  clinical 
improvements  and  patient  privacy  project  at 
the  Nashville  VA  Medical  Center  and  1  would 
like  to  thank  Chairman  Bob  Traxler,  ranking 
Republican  Bill  Green  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  recommending 
these  funds  in  the  bill. 

This  clinkial  addition  is  VA  medical  district 
11's  No.  1  priority  and  the  No.  1  priority  of 
veterans  living  in  Nashville  and  middle  Ten- 
nessee. Unfunded  last  year  because  comple- 
tion of  the  architectural  and  constmction 
drawings  was  delayed,  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  nonetheless  shared  my  view 
that  the  project  should  be  funded  at  the  earii- 
est  possible  date  once  the  drawings  were 
ready.  And  I  am  pleased  that  that  time  has 
now  arrived. 

At  present  the  Nashville  VA  Medical  Center 
serves  about  300,000  veterans  in  mkJdte  Ten- 
nessee. Nearty  100,000  outpatient  visits  are 
recorded  at  the  center  each  year. 

The  clinrcal  improvements  and  patient  priva- 
cy project  includes  construction  of  a  150,000- 
square-foot  four-story  addition  on  the  front  of 
the  medical  center,  and  the  renovation  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000  square  feet  of  existing 
medical  center  space.  The  new  construction 
will  house  new  operating  rooms,  dental  clinics. 


medical  and  coronary  intensive  care  units,  a 
40-bed  intermediate  care  ward,  a  rehabilitation 
medical  service,  and  additkjnal  mental  health 
space. 

The  existing  portions  of  the  facility  to  be 
renovated  include  radiology,  supply,  process- 
ing and  distribution,  additional  ambulatory  care 
space,  whk;h  will  finally  bring  that  entire  func- 
tion to  the  first  floor  and,  finally,  all  16-bed 
wards  will  be  converted  into  three  tour-bed 
rooms  for  patient  privacy. 

This  improvement  project  is  long  overdue 
and  1  thank  the  committee  for  finally  bnnging 
its  construction  to  fruition. 

1  would  also  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
Public  Housing  Home  Ownership  Demonstra- 
tion Program. 

Last  week  in  Nashville,  I  had  the  honor  of 
participating  with  Secretary  Kemp,  mayor  and 
former  Congressman  Bill  Boner,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  new  edition  Community  Apart- 
ments Housing  Cooperative  in  a  ceremony 
wliereby  HUD  transferred  ownership  of  85 
units. 

1  would  like  to  congratulate  the  residents  of 
the  new  edition  co-op  and  commend  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Nashville  Development  and  Hous- 
ing Agency.  Once  again,  our  community  is 
among  the  Nation's  leaders  in  finding  innova- 
tive solutions  to  the  housing  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize my  belief  that  we  must  continue  to  re- 
place those  public  housing  units  which  are 
taken  off  the  market  whether  under  the  Home 
Ownership  Demonstration  Program  or  any 
other  program.  In  that  regard,  1  want  to  com- 
mend the  VA-HUD  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  continuing  the  fight  for  new  housing 
units. 

Against  the  housing  philosophy  of  this  and 
the  previous  administration,  the  committee 
has  worked  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing.  And  given 
the  constraints  imposed  by  the  Government's 
cun-ent  fiscal  problems,  they  have  done  a  yeo- 
man's job. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HR.  2916. 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  nse  in  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Schu- 
IWER'S  amendment  to  the  VA-HUD  appropria- 
tions bill,  H.R.  2916.  1  am  for  space  explora- 
tion, but  I  think  that  before  we  continue  to 
spend  huge  sums  of  money  on  programs  such 
as  the  space  station,  we  must  establish  con- 
crete goals  for  a  national  space  program. 
There  have  been  some  recent  editorials  on 
this  theme  in  both  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
one  of  my  district's  newspapers,  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record, 
the  edrtorial  that  appeared  in  the  Oakland 
Tribune: 

[From  the  Oakland  Tribune,  July  18,  19891 
What  NASA  Needs 
Twenty  years  after  America  made  history 
by  landing  men  on  the  moon,  its  space  pro- 
gram is  drifting  as  aimlessly  as  an  unteth- 
ered  astronaut.  It  has  been  buffeted  by  po- 
litical whims,  budgetary  shifts  and  changing 
administrations. 

Above  all,  it  has  suffered  from  lack  of 
clear  purpose.  All  too  often.  NASA  has  set 
its  sights— and  its  budgets— on  huge  hard- 
ware projecU  like  the  space  shuttle  and  now 
the  space  station  rather  than  missions  of 
great  scientific  or  human  importance. 


As  Walter  McDougall.  a  University  of 
Pennsylvania  historian  of  space  flight,  com- 
mented last  year,  "I'm  extremely  disap- 
pointed that  we've  not  used  the  opportunity 
that  Challenger  gave  us  to  rethink  the 
whole  program,  set  new  goals  and  revitalize 
the  civilian  space  program.  I  don't  see  that 
that  has  happened. " 

Unclear  as  to  its  goals,  the  space  agency 
has  swallowed  up  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
with  little  to  show.  NASA  expended  inordi- 
nate energy  and  money  on  the  space  shut- 
tle. Yet  it  has  proved  a  mlnd-boggllngly  ex- 
pensive way  of  putting  payloads  into  orbit. 
It  serves  mainly  to  keep  the  space  program 
manned  and  thus  popular  in  Congress. 

Now  the  space  station  threatens  to  repeat 
that  failure  by  eating  up  more  than  three 
times  its  original  cost  estimate  of  $8  bil- 
lion—and for  ends  that  NASA  still  hasn't 
clearly  defined. 

Some  space  enthusiasts  have  tried  to  fill 
the  void  by  recommending  a  new  era  of 
manned  missions,  either  to  establish  a  per- 
manent colony  on  the  moon  or  to  explore 
Mars.  Both  goals  have  scientific  and  emo- 
tional merit  but  would  be  prodigiously  ex- 
pensive to  realize. 

In  the  shorter  run.  America  can  revive  its 
space  program  at  low  cost  by  concentrating 
on  international,  unmaimed  prol)es  of  the 
solar  system  and  the  broader  universe— in- 
cluding planetary  satellites,  space  telescopes 
and.  above  all,  earth  sensors. 

NASA  could  start  by  taking  up  an  offer 
made  by  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
last  December  to  help  fund  space-based 
studies  of  the  global  environment,  now 
threatened  by  the  greenhouse  effect  and 
chemical  attacks  on  the  ozone  layer. 

The  proposal  was  greeted  enthusiastically 
by  members  of  the  American  Geophysical 
Union,  who  for  two  years  have  been  calling 
for  a  joint  U.S.-Soviet  project  to  launch  sat- 
ellites to  monitor  the  earth's  climate,  atmos- 
phere, pollution,  ocean  currents,  deforest- 
ation and  conditions  of  enormous  Impor- 
tance to  life  in  this  small  but  unique  part  of 
the  solar  system.  Former  shuttle  astronaut 
Sally  Ride  has  a  similar  proposal  for  an  un- 
manned "mission  to  planet  Earth."  Interna- 
tional coordination  in  this  field  would  elimi- 
nate wasteful  duplication  of  separate  na- 
tional efforts. 

A  Soviet  proposal  for  an  international 
effort  to  orbit  radio  telescopes  capable  of 
seeing  to  the  limits  of  the  universe,  also 
warrants  America's  participation.  The 
project  would  satisfy  humanity's  hunger  to 
know  more  alx)ut  the  origins  of  the  universe 
and  the  mysteries  of  quasars,  black  holes, 
pulsars  and  colliding  galaxies.  Yet  the 
Reagan  administration  refused  to  join 
Canada.  West  Germany  and  other  nations 
in  supporting  it,  thus  possibly  cutting  off 
American  scientisU  from  the  data  it  will 
gather. 

Even  sensible  missions  like  these  are  only 
as  good  as  the  data  analysis  that  follows 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  scandalous  of 
NASA's  failures  has  been  to  shortchange 
this  vital  but  low-profile  task. 

As  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  last 
year,  "the  little-known  secret  is  that  scien- 
tists have  looked  at  only  10  percent  of  the 
data  that  spacecraft  have  sent  back  to 
earth.  They  have  closely  analyzed  only  1 
percent  of  the  mountain  of  tape."  Indeed, 
the  space  agency  hasn't  even  located  or  ca- 
talogued 60  percent  of  its  daU  Upes. 

Sending  missions  into  space  without 
studying  the  results  makes  as  much  sense  as 
buying  tanks  without  shells  or  spare  parts. 
As  America  rethinks  its  goals  in  space,  it 
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should  start  with  a  commitment  to  ending 
the  mismatch  between  raw  data  and  analy- 
sis. It  should  then  pursue  the  rich  possibili 
ties   of   satellite-based   exploration    of    the 
earth  and  the  vast  universe  around  us 

As  the  editorial  (XMOts  out,  NASA  has  many 
worthwhile  programs  worth  pursuing  The 
shuttle  has  produced  little  scientific  yield 
whereas  unmanned  probes  have  yielded  such 
a  wealth  of  information  that  NASA  has  only 
analyzed  10  percent  of  it.  Perhaps  if  NASA 
scientists  weren't  putting  so  much  energy  into 
building  tf>e  space  station,  they  might  have  a 
chance  to  look  at  some  of  this  data 

Another  point  to  consider  before  sinking 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  into  the  space  sta- 
tion IS  this:  Whatever  happened  to  Skylab'' 
NASA  had  a  space  station  (or  almost  6  years 
and  what  did  they  do  with  it?  Skylab  was 
launched  in  1973,  manned  by  three  crews  for 
less  than  a  year,  then  floated  around  for  5 
years  until  it  fell  to  Earth  in  1979  Will  the 
same  thing  happen  with  the  space  station''  i 
strongly  urge  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York's  amendment  to  ensure  that  this 
doesn't  happen  Until  we  figure  out  what  it  is 
tnat  our  space  programs  are  supposed  to  ac 
complish,  let's  spend  the  money  on  useful 
programs  with  specific  goals 

Mr  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr  Chairman,  years 
ago  today,  Amencans  were  thnlled  to  see  an 
American  astronaut  become  the  first  human  to 
walk  on  the  Moon  and  to  hear  the  first  words 
spoken  from  the  lunar  surface  Our  excitement 
canne  not  only  from  the  pride  of  mastering  the 
enormous  technical  and  physical  challenges 
of  landing  a  man  on  ttie  Moon,  but  also  from 
tfie  realization  of  our  national  dream— the  ac 
complishment  of  a  difficult  goal  that  we  had 
set  for  ourselves  President  Kennedy  had 
called  on  America  to  reach  tseyond  its  hori- 
zons, and  we  met  that  challenge 

Similar  pride  of  accomplishment  was  evi- 
dent in  our  other  space  endeavors,  from  the 
first  manned  space  shot  in  1961,  to  our  first 
orbital  flight,  through  the  first  launch  and 
return  of  our  versatile  and  reusable  cratt— the 
space  shuttle. 

All  of  these  accomplishments  started  out  as 
a  dream.  Witfiout  having  set  goals  for  our 
Nation,  we  could  not  have  begun  to  reach 
those  milestones.  In  fact,  one  of  the  common 
criticisms  of  our  space  program  over  the  last 
few  years  is  that  it  doesn't  emtxxJy  any  clear 
goals 

But  I  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
goals  for  our  space  program,  and  one  of 
tfiose  goals  is  embodied  m  the  space  station 
program — the  dream  of  living  and  working  m 
space  But  the  amerxlment  now  before  us  will 
snatch  that  dream  away 

We  know  how  to  get  to  space  and  back, 
and  txjw  to  deliver  arxl  retrieve  items  from 
space  But  it  is  rxjw  time  that  we  learn  to  live 
in  space  and  to  use  that  environment  to  con- 
duct scientific  research,  manufacture  new  ma- 
terials, and  establish  a  way  station  for  the 
manned  expkjration  of  our  solar  system   The 


space  station  will  allow  us  to  achieve  those 
goals 

Make  no  mistake— the  Schumer  amend- 
ment will  not  )ust  delay  the  space  station— it 
will  kill  It  outright  Having  already  spent  nearly 
$2  billion  on  research  and  hardware  develop- 
ment, the  Government/industry  teams  are  in 
place  and  enienng  the  detailed  design  phase 
of  the  project  NASA  contractors  are  ready  to 
make  the  final  push  toward  component  con- 
struction and  launch  in  1995  in  effect,  the 
Schumer  amendment  says  that  ail  of  this  is 
for  naught,  and  that  we  should  demobilize  our 
work  teams  and  put  our  current  accomplish- 
ments in  mothballs 

In  deference  to  budgetary  realities,  the 
space  station  budget  request  made  by  NASA 
has  already  been  reduced  by  one-fourth 
Americans  understand  and  accept  these  limi- 
tations, but  they  also  strongly  support  the  goal 
of  building  this  facility. 

Americans  know  that  our  success  through 
history  has  been  spurred  by  our  desire  for  dis- 
covery and  by  constantly  pushing  toward  the 
next  frontier  Our  goals  are  now  higher  be- 
cause our  accomplishments  have  been  so 
great 

We  must  not  shrink  from  this  challenge— to 
do  so  would  cut  against  the  gram  of  our  na- 
tional character  Americans  dream  of  living 
and  working  in  space,  and  our  |ob  is  to  help 
make  that  dream  a  reality  The  Schumer 
amendment  would  kill  that  dream,  and  i  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  it 

Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Chairman,  i  am  m  strong 
support  of  H  R  2916.  the  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriations bill  for  VA  HUD  and  independent 
agencies  Many  of  the  programs  funded  in  this 
S65  1  billion  measure  are  of  great  importance 
10  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  highlight 
a  few  of  them 

H  R  2916  appropriates  S29  5  billion  for  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  including 
S1 1  6  billion  for  veterans'  medical  care,  which 
IS  S679  million  over  the  fiscal  year  1989  fund- 
ing level  These  funds  will  allow  VA  hospitals 
to  treat  more  patients,  purchase  much  needed 
supplies  and  equipment,  and  provide  for 
homeless  programs  for  veterans  as  authorized 
by  the  McKmney  Homeless  Assistance  Act 
This  amount  also  provides  SI 64  million  for  an 
assumed  3  6  percent  pay  increase  for  VA 
medical  personnel  in  1990 

In  addition  Si  5  4  billion  is  appropriated  for 
veterans  service-connected  compensation 
payments  and  pensions  The  measure  also  in- 
cludes S4 1  7  5  million  for  major  construction 
protects  and  Si  13  7  million  for  minor  construc- 
tion proiects  II  IS  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
VA  as  to  how  the  money  appropnated  for  the 
minor  construction  projects  will  be  allocated 
Veterans  Affairs  medical  center  hospitals 
such  as  the  ones  in  Beckley  and  Huntington 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  funds. 

I  strongly  Support  the  funding  included  m 
HR  2916  for  this  Nations  veterans  They 
have   risked   their   lives   and   made   immense 


sacrifices  for  this  great  country  of  ours,  and  it 
IS  our  obligation  to  see  that  their  commitment 
IS  honored.  To  quote  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "A 
man  who  is  good  enough  to  give  his  blood  for 

his  country,  is  good  enough  to  be  given  a 

square  deal  afterward." 

Also  of  great  importance  is  the  $456.2  mil- 
lion contained  in  H  R  2916  for  HUD,  VA,  and 
FEMA  programs  to  assist  the  homeless,  which 
represents  full  funding  for  these  programs  as 
called  for  by  the  McKinney  Act. 

According  to  the  West  Virginia  Task  Force 
on  Children  at  Risk,  there  are  no  hard  statis- 
tics estimating  the  number  of  children  who  are 
living  in  substandard  housing  or  who  are 
homeless  Nationally,  of  course,  estimates 
vary,  but  the  numbers  appear  to  approach 
500,000  homeless  children,  with  families  with 
children  being  the  largest  growing  sector  of 
homeless  people 

In  fiscal  year  1987,  the  year  for  which  we 
have  the  most  recent  available  data,  9,224 
homeless  individuals  received  services  to 
meet  basic  needs  in  West  Virginia,  with  2,655 
such  individuals  receiving  shelter 

Yet  another  statistic,  often  overlooked  when 
we  think  of  homeless  children,  are  those  who 
are  making  the  transition  from  the  State  foster 
care  systems  to  the  outside  world,  having 
reached  the  age  of  maiority  Among  the  most 
critical  needs  of  such  youth,  without  family 
ties.  IS  housing  It  is  difficult  at  best  for  this 
neglected  segment  of  homeless  children  to 
find  |Obs.  or  the  training  for  |Obs  and  continu- 
ing education  services,  if  they  have  no  home 
base  from  which  to  operate  In  West  Virginia 
dunng  fiscal  year  1987,  132  such  youths  were 
transitioned  from  foster  care  homes,  and  re- 
quired services  to  assist  them  in  finding  inde- 
pendent living  programs  to  serve  them. 

And  lest  we  forget,  there  are  those  children, 
under  the  age  of  accountability,  who  are  run- 
aways National  authonties  report  that  only  1 
in  12  youth  who  runs  away  receives  shelter 
care  In  West  Virginia  in  1987,  695  young 
people  ran  away  from  home.  Shelter  care  was 
provided  to  518  of  those  youth  These  young 
people  are,  for  the  most  part,  homeless  be- 
cause they  have  been  rejected  by  their  par- 
ents who  disclaim  further  responsibility  for 
their  welfare  While  many  of  these  young 
people  in  West  Virginia  are  in  foster  care  or 
awaiting  foster  care  services  72  of  them  were 
categorized  as  homeless. 

The  saddest  statistic  of  all  about  homeless 
children  is  the  rate  of  school  failure  among 
them  Homeless  children  go  from  school  to 
school,  if  they  go  to  school  at  all,  and  too 
many  of  them  fall  through  the  cracks  despite 
valiant  efforts  on  the  part  of  West  Virginia's 
Human  Services  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies to  find  them  and  serve  them.  They  are 
often  ill-clothed  and  ill-fed— another  disincen- 
tive to  the  learning  process.  Parents  of  home- 
less children  are  often  so  burdened  with  find- 
ing jobs,  food,  and  some  kind  of  temporary 
shelter  week  after  week,  that  few  if  any  of 
them  are  able  to  take  an  active  role  in  their 
children's  education  Yet  I  am  confident  they 
care  as  much  as  any  parent. 
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Funds  in  this  bill  will  go  far  toward  alleviat- 
ing the  homelessness  of  children  and  their 
families  in  the  United  States.  It  won't  solve  all 
the  problems,  but  combined  with  State  and 
local  efforts,  administered  by  people  who 
have  the  courage  to  care  and  to  help  fight  to 
obtain  any  arxJ  all  services  to  which  the 
homeless  are  entitled,  it  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence, literally,  between  life  and  death  for  chil- 
dren and  adults  alike, 

I  applaud  this  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide,  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
during  times  of  budgetary  restraints  and 
scarce  resources,  opportunities  to  alleviate,  if 
not  eliminate,  homelessness  in  America,  i 
know  the  States  and  local  governments  anx- 
iously await  this  helping  hand  being  held  out 
to  them  today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  sending  a  clear  signal  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  their  battle  against  the 
loneliness  and  despair  of  homeless  children 
and  families. 

Intncately  tied  in  with  efforts  to  solve  the 
homeless  problem  are  the  housing  programs 
funded  in  HR.  2916.  The  bill  provides  a  total 
of  $1 1.8  billion  for  these  various  programs,  in- 
cluding $8.9  billion  for  housing  assistance  and 
$1.8  billion  (or  public  housing  operating  subsi- 
dies I  am  especially  pleased  that  once  again 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  rejected 
administration  proposals  to  convert  all  new 
housing  subsidies  into  housing  vouchers.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  total  funding  for 
housing  programs  is  21  percent  more  than  the 
fiscal  year  1989  appropriations  level  and  $2 
billion  more  than  the  apparent  request  by  the 
administration.  It  seems  the  administration, 
unlike  this  body,  does  not  recognize  the  grave 
housing  needs  o(  this  Nation  or  simply  is  not 
willing  to  give  more  than  lip  service  to  efforts 
to  solve  the  problem. 

HR.  2916  allocates  $1.4  billion  for  rental 
units  (or  the  elderly  or  handicapped  under  the 
section  202  program.  Importantly,  the  bill  di- 
rects HUD  to  address  the  snail's  pace  con- 
struction of  section  202  projects— only  10  per- 
cent of  pending  projects  were  constructed  last 
year— and  to  report  to  Congress  on  ways  to 
complete  these  projects  in  a  timely  manner.  I 
am  especially  pleased  that  $6  million  is  includ- 
ed (or  congregate  services  at  these  housing 
projects  which  will  promote  and  encourage 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  to  maintain  a 
maximum  degree  of  independence  in  a  home 
environment,  thereby  avoiding  costly  and  pre- 
mature or  unnecessary  institutionalizatton. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1990  (or  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program  which  is  equal  to  the 
level  provided  for  fiscal  year  1989.  This  pro- 
gram supplies  much  needed  development  as- 
sistance to  towns  and  cities  throughout  West 
Virginia  and  the  Nation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  funding 
included  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  a  total  of  $5.4  tMlllon  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  Of  great  importance  to  West  Virginia  is 
the  $2  billion  allocated  for  construction  grants 
to  munk:ipal.  State,  and  interstate  agencies  to 
assist  with  the  planning,  design,  and  construc- 
tion of  wastewater  treatment  facilities.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  this  is  69  percent  more 


than  ttw  administration  wanted.  Adequate 
funding  is  especially  important  this  year  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  last  year  that 
funds  are  authorized  for  wastewater  treatment 
construction  grants — in  the  future,  funding  for 
such  construction  will  be  transferred  to  State 
revolving  funds.  Many  communities  in  West 
Virginia  are  stmggling  to  comply  with  the  sec- 
ondary sewage  treatment  standards  mandated 
by  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  funding  provided 
by  this  nieasure  (or  the  sewer  grants  program 
is  critical  for  these  and  other  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  which  simply  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  meet  the 
sewage  treatment  requirements  on  their  own. 

To  close  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleages 
to  support  this  important  appropriations  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  un- 
derstand the  difficulty  of  responding  to  all  the 
needs  covered  in  the  HUD  and  independent 
agencies  appropriations  bill,  and  while  I  want 
to  commend  the  appropriation  of  $1 1 .6  billion 
for  veterans'  medical  programs  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  administration  requests  to  further  de- 
crease the  staffing  of  VA  hospitals.  I  want  to 
express  my  regret  that  the  committee  omitted 
further  funding  (or  programs  under  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act. 

This  is  an  omission  that  is  part  and  parcel 
o(  the  hardships  all  veterans  have  (aced  as  a 
result  the  large  deficits  associated  with 
Reaganomics  and  the  repeated  administration 
attempts  to  cut  domestic  spending.  As  a 
result,  programs  funded  under  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  [VJTA]  will  stop. 

The  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  onginated  in 
1983  as  the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act  to  provide  jobless  veterans  with  assist- 
ance so  that  they  could  secure  permanent  pri- 
vate-sector employment.  This  was  not  an  act 
of  charity,  but  instead  a  tribute  to  those  Amen- 
cans who  sacrificed  and  served  their  country 
during  the  Korean  condict  and  the  Vietnam 
era. 

The  act  sought  to  help  solve  the  severe, 
continuing  unemployment  that  these  veterans 
continue  to  (ace.  by  providing  training  and  in- 
centives to  employers  to  hire  worthy  veterans 
The  program  has  been  a  resounding  success. 
In  western  Pennsylvania  alone,  the  program 
has  provided  local  businesses  with  over  $11.1 
million  to  train  2,794  veterans  since  1983. 

Despite  these  successes,  only  $220,000 
currently  remains  available  in  this  program  na- 
tionwide. Alttiough  Congress  authorized  an 
additional  $30  million  in  (iscal  year  1987  and 
$60  million  every  year  between  fiscal  year 
1988  and  fiscal  year  1990,  those  have  been 
empty  authorizations.  An  authorization  and  a 
dime  gets  you  a  cup  of  coffee.  No  funds  were 
appropriated  since  1987,  and  that  is  the 
bottom  line.  Emphasizing  different  priorities, 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  budgets  have  consist- 
ently excluded  requests  for  funding  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Job  Training  Act.  And,  with  all  our  dol- 
lars spoken  (or,  no  further  funds  have  been 
provided. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  funds  have  tieen  allowed 
to  run  out  on  one  of  the  most  successtui  pro- 


grams of  its  kind.  Veterans  have  a  higher  un- 
employment rate  than  other  groups  and 
remain  out  of  work  longer.  This  unemployment 
continues  despite  the  demand  (or  trained  em- 
ployees in  many  of  this  country's  high-technol- 
ogy growth  industries.  As  recently  as  last  year, 
this  program  was  finding  approximately  600 
veterans  jobs  each  month.  Due  to  txidget 
constraints,  however,  the  VJTA  currently  helps 
fewer  than  50  veterans  nationwide  each 
month. 

In  my  Pittsburgh  district,  many  of  the 
middle-aged  workers  wfio  risked  their  lives  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam  were  (orced  into  an  early 
retirement  during  the  collapse  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  the  earty  1980's.  The  pensions  tfiey 
receive  are  not  erxxigh  to  cover  ttie  costs  o( 
home  ownership,  let  alone  obligations  (or 
sons  and  daughters  approaching  college  age. 
These  are  proud,  capable  and  mature  workers 
who  must  turn  either  to  minimum  wage  jobs  or 
unemployment.  These  men  arKl  women  have 
risked  their  lives  in  service  to  their  country 
and  lost  their  jobs  through  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. And  now  budget  cuts  eliminate  one  of 
the  most  proven  ways  to  full  employment  and 
a  better  life. 

As  we  all  know,  the  national  interest  de- 
mands we  do  our  level  best  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit. But  deficit  reduction  should  not  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  veterans.  Although  I  will 
support  HR.  2916  as  it  comes  to  the  floor 
today,  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  admin- 
istration joins  the  Congress  in  advancing  the 
proper  budget  priorities  to  address  t)asic 
needs. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  independent 
agencies  (or  fiscal  year  1990. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  bill's  funding  (or  VA  medical  care. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  this  country's  VA 
medical  centers  is  every  bit  as  much  a  scan- 
dal as  the  much-publicized  problems  at  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  1  began  hearing  an 
increasing  number  of  complaints  from  patients 
and  caregivers  alike  regarding  the  quality  of 
care  at  the  Portland  VA  Medical  Center  and 
cutbacks  m  many  VA  health  care  programs. 

The  intormation  my  office  has  accumulated 
since  then  about  the  quality  o(  care  at  the 
Portland  VA  Medical  Center  is  both  shocking 
and  disturbing. 
Consider  these  (acts: 

When  the  new  Portland  VA  Medical  Center 
opened  in  February  1988,  one  39-bed  ward 
was  not  opened  because  of  the  funding  short- 
ages. Since  then,  an  additk>nal  40  beds  have 
been  closed  due  to  funding  shortages. 

During  the  month  of  February  1989  alone, 
an  estimated  39  ambulances  that  normally 
would  have  come  to  the  VA  medical  center 
were  turned  away  because  o(  funding  short- 
ages. Veterans  turned  away  must  then  pay  for 
the  medical  care  they  receive  at  these  other 
facilities. 

Hours  of  nursing  care  per  patient  at  the 
Portland  VA  Medical  Center  are  substantially 
below  VA  standards. 
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Because  of  budget  shortfalls,  the  Portland 
VA  IS  slated  to  cease  treating  1,552  nonpnor 
ity  veterans. 

The  great  irony  in  Portland  is  that  we  have 
a  gleaming  new  VA  medical  center  paid  for 
with  Federal  funds — txjt  we  don't  have 
enough  money  to  provide  care  to  needy  veter- 
ans. 

Tfie  roots  of  the  problem — both  in  Oregon 
and  nationwide — go  tiack  several  years,  when 
ttie  Reagan  administration  said  it  could  ade- 
quately care  for  veterans'  needs  with  fewer 
dollars.  The  cuts  we  are  seeing  today  clearly 
show  that  the  Reagan  administration  was  not 
straight  with  Cksngress 

What  IS  happening  in  veterans  health  care 
facilities  around  the  country  is  not  right  It  is 
not  fair  And  it  is  rwt  moral.  Our  Nation  should 
not  sutifect  its  veterans — in  their  greatest  hour 
of  need — to  substandard  health  care  Nor 
sfXHjId  it  be  turning  away  veterans  who,  by 
serving  their  country,  earned  ttie  nght  to  re- 
cetve  that  medical  care 

Mr  Speaker,  it's  my  understanding  that  the 
bill  before  us  today  provides  a  6-percent  in- 
crease in  current-dollar  funding  for  the  VA 
medical  system  This  is  enough  to  preserve 
the  current  level  of  staffing  at  VA  facilities  na 
tionwide. 

I'm  (>art)cularty  pleased  to  see  that  the  leg- 
islation rejects  the  administration's  proposal  to 
decrease  total  staffing  for  VA  hospitals 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  will  not  provide  our 
Nation's  veterans  with  tf>e  quality  and  level  of 
medical  care  that  tfiey  deserve  But  it  will  stop 
the  tjleeding  in  the  VA  medical  system  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in  support 
of  H  R.  2916,  the  Housirig  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  Veterans  Affairs  appropnations  of 
1989  I  thank  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  tfie  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Tbaxler)  and  ttie  ranking  Republican  memtjer 
from  New  York  (Mr  Green),  for  their  diligent 
efforts  to  bnng  this  legislation  tjefore  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  t)eli€f  that  one  of  the 
most  pressing  issues  facing  our  Nation  today 
IS  ttie  question  of  affordable  housing  If  our 
Nation  IS  to  live  up  to  its  potential  for  great 
r>ess,  all  Americans  must  believe  that  they  are 
sharehoWers  in  the  Amencan  dream  of  one 
day  owning  a  home. 

Today  many  Amencans  find  fiome  owner- 
ship virtually  an  impossible  dream  The  lack  of 
affordable,  decent  housing  has  become  so 
pronounced  in  some  regions  of  the  country 
that  many  people  despair  ttiat  they  will  never 
have  a  home  that  they  call  their  own 

For  this  reason.  I  am  a  strong  supiporter  for 
H.R  2916  which  will  provide  $456,200,CXX)  for 
programs  to  assist  ttie  tiomeless  in  HUD,  VA, 
and  FEMA.  This  represents  full  funding  for  all 
of  ttie  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Act  programs 
within  ttie  subcommittee's  junsdiction— a  call 
for  funding  which  has  t)een  strongly  supported 
by  both  ttie  President  and  Secretary  Kemp 

Mr  Chairman,  throughout  our  evening  news 
programs  arxj  news  tabloids  we  hear  of  the 
scandais  which  have  m  ttie  past  encom- 
passed ttie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urt>an 
Development.  Yet,  we  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize tfie  one  man,  wtio  tias  diligentty  and  mas- 
terfully earned  ttie  banner  for  ttiose  wtio  are 
dependent  and   in   need  of  the  many   out- 


standing programs  which  HUD  stands  to  offer 
I  am  of  course  speaking  of  Jack  Kemp,  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Secretary  Kemp,  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
has  gone  on  record  stating  that  he  wants  "to 
use  the  full  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  help 
wage  war  on  poverty  "  Accordingly.  Secretary 
Kemp  has  expediently  and  wholeheartedly 
participated  m  the  cleanup  of  the  programs 
which  have  sidetracked  the  needy  of  our 
Nation  as  well  as  our  Nation's  housing  policy 

Mr  Chairman,  Secretary  Kemp  and  HR 
2916  provide  the  support  needed  to  enhance 
decent,  affordable  housing  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  We  cannot  afford  to  let  an 
essential  ingredient  of  the  Amencan  dream- 
home  ownership — to  remain  only  a  dream  and 
not  a  reality  For  this  reason  i  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H  R   2916 

Mr  LELAND  Mr  Chairman,  during  consid- 
eration of  fiscal  year  1989  HUD  appropnations 
in  the  100th  Congress.  I  voted  for  the  Schu- 
mer  amendment  because  it  was  my  under- 
standing then  that  it  would  not  put  the  space 
program  in  leopardy  Today,  however,  the 
space  program  would  definitely  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
SCHUMER  For  that  reason.  I  cannot  support 
my  colleague  from  New  York 

I  vehemently  disagree  with  any  attempt  to 
gut  the  space  program  which  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  this  country  On  the  contrary.  I  am 
committed  to  doing  everything  in  my  power  to 
enhance  the  space  program  which  means 
continued  research  and  development  in  tech- 
nology and  medicine  and  which  also  contrib- 
utes to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  entire 
United  States  as  well  as  the  economically  de- 
pressed Southwest  In  the  past  two  decades, 
the  country  has  enioyed  the  fruits  of  the  tech- 
nological and  medical  advancements  of  this 
critical  program  and  all  of  us  will  be  the  p>oorer 
if  we  don  t  allow  the  program  to  remain 
healthy 

in  light  of  the  atwve  considerations,  I  am 
duty  bound  to  vote  against  the  Schumer 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments 
printed  in  House  Report  101-152  by. 
and  if  offered  by.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]  or  his  desig- 
nee. Said  amendments  may  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  may  amend  portions 
of  the  bill  not  yet  read  for  amend- 
ment, shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, and  are  debatable  for  60  min- 
utes, equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto.  Said  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R   2916 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress,  assembled.  That  the 
following  .sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated,  for  the  Departments  of  Veterans 


Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1990.  and  for  other  purposes,  namely; 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  provide  an  explanation 
to  the  Members  of  why.  at  the  appro- 
priate time  in  the  reading  of  the  bill 
on  page  12.  1  will  make  a  point  of 
order  against  a  provision  which  allows 
for  a  pay  shift  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
the  present  fiscal  year,  from  fiscal 
year  1990  to  fiscal  year  1989. 

First  of  all.  let  me  indicate  my  great- 
est respect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler],  and  his  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Green]  for  the  dedication 
and  commitment  that  they  have  to 
the  issues  that  are  before  their  sub- 
committee. They  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  trying  to  balance  some  very 
difficult  priorities  between  issues  re- 
lated to  housing,  the  environment,  vet- 
erans and  space,  issues  that  are  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  this  country  as 
well  as  to  our  future.  They  have  every 
right  to  fight  for  full  funding  for  the 
priorities  that  are  before  their  com- 
mittee, and  I  commend  them  for  the 
fight  that  they  make.  Indeed,  they 
would  not  be  responsible  were  they 
not  fighting  for  full  funding. 

Second,  they  have  every  right  to  be 
treated  equally  with  every  other  area 
of  the  budget. 

For  that  reason,  I  do  not  come  to 
the  floor  here  to  blame  them  for 
trying  to  implement  the  same  kind  of 
pay  shift  that  Secretary  Cheney  is 
trying  to  implement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  try  to  obtain  addi- 
tional outlays  for  expenditures  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

The  tactic  is  simple.  Instead  of 
paying  individuals  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
you  simply  move  the  date  back  and 
you  save  yourself  additional  outlays  to 
be  spent  in  that  year. 

The  problem  is  that  this  approach 
undercuts  the  budget  agreement  and 
the  budget  resolution.  These  are  illu- 
sory savings.  They  are  not  real  sav- 
ings. They  are  the  worst  kind  of  smoke 
and  mirrors  and  accounting  games. 
They  result  in  additional  expenditures 
beyond  the  targets  established  by  the 
budget  resolution. 

The  second  point  is  that  they  set  a 
terrible  precedent  in  terms  of  enforc- 
ing the  budget  resolution.  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate argument  that  if  you  do  it  for  de- 
fense, then  why  not  do  it  for  the  Post 
Office,  why  not  do  it  for  veterans? 
Why  not  do  it  for  Social  Security? 

Indeed,  if  you  decided  to  take  all  the 
benefits  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
pays  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  move  them  into  this  fiscal 
year,  it  is  about  $30  billion.  So  it  sets  a 
terrible  precedent. 
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But  lastly  and  most  importantly, 
when  we  agreed  to  the  budget  agree- 
ment with  the  administration  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress,  we  agreed 
to  certain  numbers,  and  we  did  not 
assume  any  pay  shifts.  This  issue  was 
raised,  and  it  was  debated. 

D  1230 

We  said  no  pay  shifts  aje  involved 
when  we  decided  the  numbers  includ- 
ed in  the  budget  resolution.  Other- 
wise, very  frankly,  we  would  have 
agreed  to  a  different  set  of  numbers. 

Unfortunately,  and  it  is  unfortunate, 
the  administration  is  taking  the  posi- 
tion now  that  it  is  OK  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  do  it  but  other  agen- 
cies are  going  to  be  restricted.  That  is 
not  the  position  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  or  the  leadership  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
going  to  take  with  regard  to  our  imple- 
mentation of  the  budget  resolution. 
Our  position  is  that  we  will  oppose  all 
pay  shifts.  Furthermore,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  will  not  score 
these  shifts  when  it  comes  to  deter- 
mining accounting  versus  the  budget 
resolution,  and  we  intend  not  only  to 
fight  these  issues  with  regard  to  pay 
shifts  on  appropriations  measures  but, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  the  authorizing 
measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Prenzel]  has 
proposed  to  eliminate  the  Secretary's 
power  this  year  to  make  a  pay  date 
shift. 

I  recognize  that  these  are  not  pleas- 
ant results  for  anyone  and,  yet,  I  think 
we  have  to  stop  kidding  the  American 
people  about  where  we  are  at.  We 
caruiot  continue  to  promise  more 
space  programs,  we  cannot  continue  to 
promise  more  money  for  housing,  we 
cannot  continue  to  promise  more 
money  for  day  care,  we  cannot  contin- 
ue to  promise  more  money  for  educa- 
tion, and  for  other  programs  and  not 
tell  the  American  people  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  these  programs. 

The  basic  point  is  that  we  cannot 
afford  it,  and  we  have  to  find  the  re- 
sources to  deal  with  these  kinds  of  pri- 
orities and,  indeed,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  say  how  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  these  priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  where  we  are. 
It  is  a  harsh  reality.  I  recognize  that.  I 
think  the  place  to  start  is  now.  and  if 
we  can  do  that,  it  will  be  a  healthy  be- 
ginning. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  California  in 
his  statements.  I  support  his  accolades 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  sup- 
port his  opposition  to  date  shifting, 
and  I  support  his  position  of  consisten- 
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cy  which  says  we  have  to  make  it 
apply  to  all  of  them.  I  also  support  his 
emotional  outburst,  because  I  feel  the 
same  depth  about  the  problem  of  the 
deficit  which  we  are  simply  postponing 
and  sweeping  under  the  rug. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta]  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Traxler  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Panetta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  extend  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
has  treated  this  sul)committee  and  the 
members  and  myself  with  great  cour- 
tesy. And  I  might  add  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Miruiesota  [Mr.  Frenzel] 
has  always  been  forthcoming  and 
forthright  as  to  what  their  views  were. 
Certainly  in  our  relations  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  complaints  in  the  courte- 
sies which  have  been  extended  to  us 
by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member.  I  might  add  that  the  staff  of 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Budget  has  also 
been  most  helpful  in  assisting  us  in  de- 
termining precisely  where  we  were  in 
scorekeeping. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  later  on  when 
we  get  to  the  across-the-board  amend- 
ment. I  will  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  some  of  the  issues  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised,  and  I  will  defer  my 
comments  to  that  time. 

Before  we  get  there,  I  want  him  to 
know,  and  also  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Miruiesota,  that  we  as 
Members  of  this  body  are  appreciative 
of  the  diligence  and  the  conunitment 
that  they  have  exercised  toward  bud- 
geteerlng  and  maintaining  and  uphold- 
ing whatever  agreements  are  reached. 
It  is  a  difficult  task,  and  I  do  not  envy 
them  in  that  work.  I  think  they  have 
performed  it  most  honorably. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
assure  the  gentleman  that  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  I  do  not  find  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  harsh  in  the  least.  I 
think  he  is  very  generous  in  recogniz- 
ing that  we  seek  only  to  be  treated  like 
everyone  else  in  this  House,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  treated  like  ev- 
eryone else  in  this  House  as  this 
drama  unfolds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


COMPENSATION  AND  PENSIONS 

For  the  payment  of  compensation  t>enef  its 
to  or  on  behalf  of  veterans  as  authorized  by 
law  (38  U.S.C.  107,  chapters  11,  13,  51.  53. 
55,  and  61);  pension  benefits  to  or  on  t>ehalf 
of  veterans  as  authorized  by  law  (38  UJS.C. 
chapters  15,  51.  53.  55,  and  61:  92  Stat. 
2508);  and  burial  benefits,  emergency  and 
other  officers'  retirement  pay.  adjusted- 
service  credits  and  certificates,  payment  of 
premiums  due  on  commercial  life  insurance 
policies  guaranteed  under  the  provisjons  of 
Article  FV  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  Ijenefits  as  authorized  by  law  (38 
U.S.C.  107.  412.  777.  and  806.  chapters  23, 
51.  53.  55.  and  61:  50  U.S.C.  App.  540-548;  43 
Stat.  122.  123;  45  Stat.  735;  76  Stat.  1198). 
$15,367,506,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

For  the  payment  of  readjustment  and  re- 
habilitation benefits  to  or  on  behalf  of  vet- 
erans as  authorized  by  law  (38  U.S.C.  chap- 
ters 21.  30.  31.  34-36.  39.  51.  53.  55.  and  61). 
$434,100,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Any  funds  transferred  to  this  ac- 
count from  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  ap- 
propriation under  the  authority  of  section 
126  of  Public  Law  98-151  which  were  not  re- 
turned to  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  appro- 
priation as  authorized  by  section  16  of 
Public  Law  98-77.  as  amended,  shall  tje 
available  until  expended  for  all  expenses  of 
this  account,  which  until  March  31,  1990, 
shall  l)e  deemed  to  include  such  ext>enses  as 
may  t>e  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  18  of  Public  Law  98-77,  as 
amended. 

VETERANS  INSURANCE  AND  INDEMNITIES 

For  military  and  naval  insurance,  national 
service  life  insurance,  servicemen's  indemni- 
ties, service-disabled  veterans  insurance,  and 
veterans  mortgage  life  insurance  as  author- 
ized by  law  (38  U.S.C.  chapter  19;  70  Stat. 
887;  72  Stat.  487).  $13,940,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

LOAN  GUARANTY  REVOLVING  FUND 
I  INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  I 

For  expenses  ne<«ssary  to  carry  out  loan 
guaranty  and  insurance  operations,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (38  U.S.C.  chapter  37, 
except  administrative  expenses,  as  author- 
ized by  section  1824  of  such  title), 
$453,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

During  1990.  the  resources  of  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  for  property  acquisitions  and 
other  loan  guaranty  and  insurance  oper- 
ations, as  authorized  by  law  (38  U.S.C.  chap- 
ter 37.  except  administrative  expenses,  as 
authorized  by  section  1824  of  such  title): 
Provided,  That  the  unobligated  balances.  In- 
cluding retained  earnings  of  the  direct  loan 
revolving  fund,  shall  be  available,  during 
1990,  for  transfer  to  the  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  timely  payment 
of  obligations  of  such  fund,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  on  amounts  so  trans- 
ferred after  the  time  of  such  transfer. 

During  1990,  with  the  resources  available, 
gross  obligations  for  direct  loans  and  total 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  are  au- 
thorized in  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  'Loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund". 

DIRECT  LOAN  REVOLVING  FUND 

During  1990.  within  the  resources  avail 
able,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  in  gross  obli 
gations  for  direct  loans  are  authorized  for 
specially  adapted  housing  loans  (38  U.S.C 
chapter  37) 

Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 

Administration 

medical  care 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  maint«' 
nance  and  operation  of  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  domiciliary  facilities;  for  fur 
nishing.  as  authorized  by  law.  inpatient  and 
outpatient  care  and  treatment  to  benefici 
aries  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
including  care  and  treatment  in  facilities 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  furnishinK 
recreational  facilities,  supplies  and  equip 
ment:  funeral,  burial  and  other  expenses  in 
cidentai  thereto  for  t)eneficiaries  receiving 
care  in  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  fa 
cilities:  repairing,  altering,  improving  or  pro 
viding  facilities  in  the  several  hospitals  and 
homes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs,  not  otherwi.se  pro 
vided  for.  either  by  contract  or  by  the  hire 
of  temporary  employees  and  purchase  of 
materials;  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor, 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901  5902i: 
aid  to  State  homes  as  authorized  by  law  ■  38 
U.S.C.  641);  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to 
fund  cost  comparison  studies  as  referred  to 
in  38  U.S.C.  5010<a)<5);  $11,561,431,000.  plus 
reimbursements:  Provided.  That  of  the  sum 
appropriated,  $7,220,000,000  is  available 
only  for  expenses  in  the  personnel  compen- 
sation and  tienefits  object  classifications: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading.  $268,882,000  is 
for  the  equipment  and  land  and  structures 
object  classifications  only,  which  amount 
shall  not  become  available  for  obligation 
until  August  1,  1990,  and  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202(b)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Reaffirmation 
Act  of  1987.  this  action  is  a  necessary  ibul 
secondary)  result  of  a  significant  policy 
change. 

point  or  order 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  lan- 
guage in  H.R.  2916  on  page  5.  begin- 
ning with  the  word  "and"  on  line  22 
and  going  through  the  end  of  line  25 
constitutes  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priations bill  in  violation  of  rule  XXI, 
clause  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  wish  to  respond? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Beilenson). 
The  point  of  order  is  conceded,  and 
the  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

amendments  en  bloc  OFTERED  by  MR 

schumer 

Mr.  SCHUMER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  en  bloc  amendments  made  in 
order  by  the  rule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  Mr  Schw 


Page  5.  line  15.  .strike  $11,561,431,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof     $11,801,431,000'. 

Page  12,  line  22.  strike  $9,145,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $9,515,000,000". 

Page  13.  line  7.  strike  $883,830,000"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,013,830,000" 

Page  13,  line  10.  strike  $7,796,258,750" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,036,258,750". 

Page  19.  line  5.  strike  $6,000,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $10,000,000 

Page  32.  line  24.  strike  $785,000,000"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $885,000,000 

Page    43.    line    15.   strike      $5,203,100,000 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $4,489,100,000 

Mr.  SCHUMER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  thai  the  en  bloc  amendments 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Schumer]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
I  offer  here  today  poses  this  body  with 
a  stark  choice:  Fund  programs  for  our 
veterans,  our  children  and  our  elderly, 
or  give  an  increa,se  in  funding  for  the 
space  station. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  first  before  I 
begin  my  remarks,  let  me  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  for  his 
kindness  and  his  understanding.  He 
has  been  a  gentleman  throughout.  Let 
me  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  chair  of  the  authorizing 
committee,  for  his  strong  fight  and 
leadership  in  space,  and  both  the 
ranking  minority  on  the  appropriating 
and  the  authorizing  committees  for 
their  consideration. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  painful 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  make  choices, 
but  that  IS  what  we  must  do  here 
today. 

This  morning  our  President  an- 
nounced his  plans  for  a  space  station, 
a  station  on  the  Moon,  and  a  landing 
on  Mars  by  the  year  2010.  That  will 
cost  us  $400  billion,  and  we  cannot 
have  space  exploration  by  press  re- 
lease. We  must  have  space  exploration 
by  money. 

Once  we  talk  about  money,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  must  have  choices. 
This  amendment,  the  Schumer 
amendment,  is  offered  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  it  is  to  require  us  to  make 
those  choices. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  came  up  and  praised  the 
committee  for  doing  all  it  could  within 
its  confines,  but  said  that  veterans' 
health  care  is  not  funded  to  the  level 


that  it  should  be.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  my  good  colleague  and 
friend,  came  here  and  said  that  hous- 
ing is  not  funded  to  what  it  should  be. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana,  my 
good  friend,  came  here  and  said  that 
we  are  doing  the  best  within  the  con- 
straints of  this  bill. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  leading 
constraint  within  this  bill  is  the  huge 
increase  for  the  space  station.  In  fact, 
last  year,  this  year,  we  appropriated 
$900  million,  and  it  will  go  up,  if  the 
Schumer  amendment  does  not  pass,  by 
a  whopping  84  percent. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  it 
gives  an  increase  for  the  space  station, 
but  it  says  that  there  are  other  prior- 
ities that  are  more  important:  taking 
care  of  the  health  of  our  veterans, 
educating  our  children  in  a  safe  envi- 
ronment, housing  the  people  who  have 
been  so  neglected  over  the  past 
decade.  Yes,  here  on  Earth,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  let  me  say,  first,  that  I 
am  a  believer  in  space  exploration.  It 
can  improve  technology,  help  our 
economy  stay  innovative  and  current, 
and  uncover  vast  new  worlds  that 
excite  the  imagination,  but  we  cannot 
have  everything.  We  can  say  we  can, 
but  we  cannot. 

This  amendment  says  that  here  on 
Earth  we  have  millions  of  people 
living  on  our  streets,  a  plague  of  drug 
abuse  spreading  from  our  big  cities  to 
our  smallest  towns,  and  millions  of 
veterans  who  urgently  need  the  medi- 
cal care  that  has  been  promised  them, 

D  1240 

On  all  of  these  issues,  by  our  own  ad- 
mission, this  Government  spends  only 
a  fraction  of  what  is  needed.  So  I  ask 
my  colleagues,  as  we  reach  for  the 
stars,  let  us  not  forget  those  who  live 
underneath  them.  As  we  try  to  discov- 
er distant  worlds,  let  us  not  forget  our 
own  planet. 

My  amendment  would  grant  the 
space  station  a  4-percent  increase  in 
funding,  enough  to  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion, but  transfers  money  to  critically 
needed  service  programs  around  the 
country. 

The  amendment  is  supported  by  a 
variety  of  groups.  I  will  just  mention 
some  of  them.  The  American  Legion 
supports  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
talked  to  the  American  Legion  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  the  American 
Legion  tells  me  they  do  not  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  we  have  a  letter  from  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  which  I  will  share  with  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  The  American 
Legion  states  that  they  do  not  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  We  will  show  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  the 
letter. 

Also  supporting  my  amendment  are 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired 
people,  the  National  E^ducation  Asso- 
ciation, and  AFSCME,  among  other 
groups.  So  there  are  many  people  in 
this  country,  as  these  groups  repre- 
sent, saying  yes.  we  need  to  explore 
space,  but  no,  this  kind  of  money  for 
the  space  station  compared  to  our 
other  priorities  is  not  adequate. 

Second,  the  space  station  itself  is 
misguided  if  one  wants  to  explore 
space.  It  is  gold  plating.  It  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  costs  a  lot  of  money,  and 
I  realize  that  that  creates  some  jobs, 
but  it  is  not  the  best  way.  according  to 
so  many  scientists,  of  exploring  space. 

Thomas  Donahue,  the  prestigious 
University  of  Michigan  scientist  who 
chaired  a  space  advisory  committee  for 
NASA,  said  he  did  not  know  what  ex- 
periments could  be  put  on  the  space 
station. 

James  Van  Allen,  the  one  who  the 
rings  are  named  after  and  the  radi- 
ation belts,  called  the  space  station  "a 
solution  in  search  of  a  problem." 
Again,  my  colleagues,  this  is  one  of  our 
leading  astrophysicists  who  says  it  is 
"a  solution  in  search  of  a  problem." 

Even  Ronald  Reagan's  science  advis- 
er, George  Keyworth,  called  the  space 
station  "an  unfortunate  step  back- 
ward." 

Yet  here  we  are  ready  to  spend  $30 
billion  over  the  next  7  years  for  a  sta- 
tion that  will  mean  less  money  to  fight 
crime,  less  money  to  educate  our 
youngsters.  For  what? 

I  would  submit  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, many  of  us  do  wish  to  explore 
space,  but  the  space  station  is  another 
B-2.  We  start  spending  money  for  it, 
we  will  not  find  an  adequate  purpose 
for  it,  and  then  as  the  cost  goes  up, 
and  up  and  up,  the  only  justification 
for  spending  additional  dollars  will  be 
that  we  have  spent  so  many  already. 

Let  us  stop  this  kind  of  folly,  my  col- 
leagues. We  are  not  saying  end  the 
space  station.  But  what  we  are  saying 
is  fund  it  at  a  little  more  than  last 
year's  level,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can 
really  spend  the  huge  amount  of  dol- 
lars that  the  space  station  would  re- 
quire. 

There  is  a  better  way.  my  colleagues. 
There  are  unmanned  space  probes, 
and  in  the  last  three  decades  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  scientific  and 
economic  progress  has  come  out  of  the 
investment  in  unmanned  space  probes. 

It  was  robot  satellites  in  earth  orbit 
that  revolutionized  global  communica- 
tions and  navigation. 

It  was  satellites  that  have  changed 
our  understanding  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  ozone  layer,  our  weather,  the  dis- 


tribution   of    natural    resources,    and 
how  our  oceans  function. 

Yet,  these  kinds  of  great  programs 
are  bieing  slashed  to  make  room  for 
this  huge,  expensive,  unwieldly,  and 
unneeded  space  station. 

So  in  conclusion,  my  colleagues,  the 
space  station  is  squeezing  out  needed 
programs  in  space.  The  space  station  is 
squeezing  out  needed  programs  on 
Earth. 

The  bottom  line,  my  colleagues,  is 
that  we  should  make  science  policy  on 
what  is  good  and  what  is  needed.  We 
should  not  make  science  policy  based 
on  what  makes  for  the  best  press  re- 
lease. 

The  bottom  line  is  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  fight  crime,  clean 
the  environment,  house  the  homeless, 
feed  the  hungry,  and  educate  the 
young  here  on  Earth,  Building  the 
space  station  will  mean  less  not  only  in 
these  programs,  but  less  for  the  really 
successful  space  programs. 

This  is  ultimately,  my  colleagues,  a 
question  of  priorities.  The  American 
people  want  us  to  spend  their  money 
wisely.  Let  us  spend  it  where  we  can 
get  the  most  bang  for  the  buck  scien- 
tifically, and  where  it  can  do  the  most 
good  for  those  who  live  under  the 
stormy  skies  here  on  Earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr,  Traxler]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  at  the  outset 
say  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]  recog- 
nized and  has  identified  a  number  of 
concerns  that  many  Members  of  this 
body  would  agree  with  and  would  not 
be  in  opposition  to.  The  concept  that 
our  Nation  needs  additional  funding 
for  very  vital  areas  of  this  budget  is  a 
fact  that  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  us 
can  disagree  with.  In  that  sense  I  want 
to  applaud  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  recognizing  what  I  see  as 
shortfalls  within  the  appropriatioris  of 
this  subcommittee. 

I  might  also  add  to  his  list.  I  could 
put  together  a  rather  extensive  list 
which,  incidentally,  would  include  the 
agency  from  which  he  would  take  the 
money  to  do  the  things  which  are  nec- 
essary, and  in  many  respects  with 
which  I  do  not  disagree. 

We  have  reduced  this  bill  from  the 
President's  request  for  NASA  by  ap- 
proximately $1  billion.  That  was  a 
painful  decision,  with  painful  results 
which  I  found  very,  very  difficult  to 
accept. 

This  bill,  in  my  judgment,  recognizes 
the  necessity  for  balancing  the  equi- 
ties between  the  various  agencies 
within    the    subconunittee's    jurisdic- 


tion. I  think  on  review,  we  all  recog- 
nize there  are  across  this  Nation 
people  who  will  speak  on  behalf  of 
each  of  the  agencies  within  this  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction— they  would 
speak  for  the  VA,  they  would  speak 
for  HUD,  they  would  speak  for  NASA, 
they  would  speak  for  the  academic 
community  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  And  certainly  every  envi- 
ronmentalist would  tell  us  we  need 
more  funding  for  the  general  purposes 
and  principles  that  EPA  represents. 
There  are  others  who  would  look  at 
the  15  remaining  independent  agen- 
cies, smaller  agencies  that  I  think 
have  some  important  impacts.  We 
have  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  a  very  tiny  agency,  inci- 
dentally, that  cares  for  our  overseas 
cemeteries  where  our  war  heroes  are 
buried,  a  very  small  appropriation. 
One  could  reach  across  this  bill  and 
say  I  have  a  favorite  topic  here.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  does  not 
pick  one  favorite  topic— he  touches 
several  of  them  to  transfer  fimds.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  what  he  would 
like  to  do  except  for  one  thing.  He 
takes  the  money  out  of  NASA,  specifi- 
cally the  space  station.  I  must  say  that 
we  have  labored  very  diligently,  as  a 
good  parent  ought  to,  to  balance  the 
equities  between  the  various  agencies 
that  are  within  the  subcommittee's  ju- 
risdiction. The  committee  strove 
mightily  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
veterans,  of  our  environment,  of  hous- 
ing for  low-income  people— and  Mem- 
bers are  going  to  hear  more  about  that 
later— elderly  housing  programs  that 
the  gentleman  is  aware  of  and  seeks  to 
add  to— and  we  have  tried  the  very 
best  we  could  to  attend  to  that— and 
the  Elderly  Congregate  Services  Pro- 
gram. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
distributed  the  reduction  in  NASA 
among  various  agencies.  I  would  say  as 
we  crafted  this  bill  we  sought  mightily 
and  with  great  diligence  to  balance  the 
equities  here  among  these  competing 
interests. 

I  carmot  tell  Members  that  we  were 
absolutely  and  totally  correct  and  that 
no  Member's  judgment  could  super- 
sede ours.  But  I  can  tell  them  that 
from  the  members  on  the  committee 
who  represent  disparate  points  of 
view,  differences  of  opinion,  and 
points  of  view,  they  felt  comfortable 
with  what  we  put  together.  I  felt  com- 
fortable, not  because  I  was  totally  sat- 
isfied with  what  was  done,  but  given 
the  financial  resources  presented  to 
us,  I  thought  that  it  was  the  best  prod- 
uct that  we  could  come  forward  with. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Members  this 
afternoon  to  say  no  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York's  amendment,  because 
I  think  if  Members  look  at  the  total 
bill,  it  represents  the  keenest  kinds  of 
balance  that  can  be  achieved  among 
all  of  these  worthy  endeavors  which 
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the  people  of  America  look  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  protect  and 
enhance. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

n  1250 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by 
saying  I  reiilize  what  a  difficult  task 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Traxlkr],  Euid  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Green],  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee  are  faced  with  in 
trying  to  craft  this  bill  today.  I  ap- 
plaud them  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Schumer  amend- 
ment, and  those  of  us  who  support  it. 
do  not  intend  to  reflect  badly  on  the 
subcommittees  efforts.  We  under- 
stand how  difficult  their  task  is. 

We  are  faced  today,  and  others  have 
said  we  are  faced  today,  with  a  series 
of  hard  choices.  I  think  all  of  us  in 
this  country  would  like  to  again  enjoy 
the  unchallenged  leadership  in  space 
perhaps  we  once  did.  All  of  us  in  this 
country  would  like  to  reverse  the  rise 
in  homelessness  and  see  some  increase 
in  the  rise  in  homeownership. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  the  pleas  of  our  veterans  for 
better  medical  care.  All  of  us  would 
like  to  see  the  day  come  when  the 
rains  that  fall  from  the  skies  would 
not  bring,  as  they  did  last  night,  acids 
to  poison  our  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams. 

We  also  know  that  while  we  would 
like  to  have  those  things,  we  have  to 
be  willing  to  pay  for  them.  There  is  a 
reluctance  in  this  body  and  there  is  a 
reluctance  in  the  White  House  to  raise 
taxes  to  pay  for  more  spending.  We 
know  we  cannot  go  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt  and  borrow  the  money  for 
these  programs. 

The  funds,  as  it  turns  out,  must 
come  from  some  other  programs. 

I  believe  we  should  have  a  space  pro- 
gram in  this  country.  I  believe  that  is 
important  for  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  idea  of  a  manned  colony 
on  the  Moon  at  some  point  in  time 
may  be  desirable  and  a  manned  mis- 
sion to  Mars  could  be  desirable  as  well. 

Having  said  that.  I  also  think  we 
need  to  provide,  as  a  first  priority,  a 
decent  place  for  families  to  live  here 
on  Mother  Earth  and  in  this  country. 

I  believe  we  do  need  to  provide  ade- 
quate health  care  for  our  veterans 
whether  it  is  in  Delaware  or  New  York 
or  in  any  other  State. 

Finally,  I  think  we  have  to  provide  a 
safe  living  environment  not  just  for  a 
future  colony  on  the  Moon  or  a  possi- 
ble manned  mission  to  Mars,  but  a  safe 


clean  environment   right   here  where 
we  live. 

The  Schumer  amendment  does  not 
eliminate  the  space  station.  It  provides 
$1  billion  next  year  for  the  space  sta- 
tion, which  is  actually  a  small  increase 
in  current  funding  for  that  program. 

It  does,  however,  reorder  our  prior- 
ities. It  reorders  them  in  a  way  I  am 
comfortable  with,  and  I  hope  a  majori- 
ty of  my  colleagues  will  be  comfortable 
with. 

The  Schumer  amendment  represents 
a  policy  that  we  call  pay-as-you-go.  It 
IS  a  policy  that  I  think  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible and  I  believe  deserves  our 
support  today. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  commemorate  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  United  States  landing  on  the 
Moon.  The  scenes  of  that  historic 
event  are  still  fresh  in  our  memory. 
That  one  small  step  inspired  this 
Nation,  stirred  our  dreams,  and 
opened  an  era  of  discovery. 

With  this  amendment  we  reduce  the 
growth  in  spending  for  the  space  sta- 
tion and  dedicate  those  funds  to  other 
frontiers,  other  challenges,  other 
dreams. 

Our  Nation  came  to  its  feet  to  cheer 
an  astronauts  step  into  immortality. 
Today  we  can  set  a  new  national  goal, 
the  goal  of  safe  housing  for  our  Ameri- 
cans, health  for  our  children,  security 
for  the  elderly  and  the  veterans  who 
risked  their  lives  so  we  could  have  our 
peaceful  dreams. 

Bringing  children  in  from  the  cold 
and  the  crime  of  the  streets  to  a  safe 
home  does  not  have  the  pageantry  of 
an  astronaut  girded  for  exploration 
hurthng  into  space.  But  our  Nation 
can  come  to  see  a  national  goal  of 
decent  and  affordable  shelter  as  a 
great  victory  over  the  elements. 

Protecting  kids  from  cancer  and  dis- 
ease may  not  bring  the  same  rush  of 
emotion  as  a  liftoff  from  the  Cape  but 
there  is  as  great  a  promise  in  a 
healthy  child  as  in  a  conquered  fron- 
tier. 

We  need  not  look  to  the  heavens  to 
find  our  future  inspiration:  we  can 
find  it  in  neighborhoods  redeemed 
from  violence  and  poverty:  children 
well  schooled,  healthy  and  anxious  to 
lead,  and  elderly  Americans  with  dig- 
nity and  security. 

This  amendment  is  a  .small  step  for 
this  Congress,  but  if  it  leads  to  a  com- 
mitment to  compassion  and  fairness 
by  our  Nation,  it  too  can  bring  a 
chorus  of  pride  from  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  allowed 
to  subdivide  that  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

We  have  heard  some  interesting 
rhetoric  but  maybe  we  ought  to  look 
at  what  the  actual  amendment  is  that 
we  are  debating.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment made  in  order  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  It  is  an  amendment  that  re- 
duces the  NASA  research  and  develop- 
ment account  by  $714  million,  period. 

The  amendment  as  it  has  been  made 
in  order  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
does  not  specify  to  what  programs  the 
cuts  would  apply.  It  certainly  does  not 
specify  that  the  cuts  could  only  come 
out  of  the  space  station.  In  fact,  the 
space  station  is  substantially  less  than 
half  the  funds  in  that  account,  about 
$1.6  billion,  as  I  remember,  out  of  the 
account  of  $5.2  billion,  as  the  account 
now  stands. 

So  in  fact  the  space  station  is  less 
than  a  third  of  that  account. 

As  the  Schumer  amendment  is  draft- 
ed, NASA  is  perfectly  free  to  keep  the 
Space  Station  Program  intact  and  to 
take  that  money  out  of  many  other 
things  that  NASA  is  doing. 

Moreover,  even  within  the  space  sta- 
tion account  there  are  a  lot  of  differ- 
ent things  going  on.  For  example, 
under  the  Schumer  amendment,  if 
NASA  chose  to  take  some  of  that 
funding  out  of  the  space  station  they 
could  take  it  out  of  work  package  3, 
which  happens  to  be  the  Earth  orbit- 
ing .satellite  that  is  a  key  part  of  Mis- 
sion to  Planet  Earth. 

If  NASA  chose  to  do  that,  it  would 
be  absolutely  destructive  to  the  Mis- 
sion to  Planet  Earth  Program. 

There  are  many  other  things  that 
NASA  could  choose  to  do  that  are  in- 
cluded within  that  account.  We  have 
money  in  here  for  a  satellite  to  ob- 
serve what  is  happening  to  the  ozone 
layer. 

The  only  satellite  we  have  up  there 
now  is  deteriorating  very  badly.  The 
data  we  are  getting  from  it  is  increas- 
ingly garbled  and  unreliable  and  if  we 
do  not  move  quickly  to  replace  it  we 
shall  no  longer  know  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  upper  atmospheric  ozone. 

Yet  that  is  something  that  NASA 
could  easily  do  under  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  even  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  per- 
suades NASA  to  take  all  the  money 
out  of  the  space  station,  in  the  long 
run  that  is  going  to  be  extremely  de- 
structive to  that  which  he  wants  to  ac- 
complish by  his  amendment,  because  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  one  thing  that  is  going 
to  drive  the  cost  of  the  space  station 
through  the  roof  is  to  go  the  route 
that  he  is  proposing  and  buy  it  a  little 
bit  at  a  time. 
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We  have  put  a  big  cut  already  in  the 
space  station  program.  We  have  cut  it 
almost  $400  million  below  what  the 
administration  requested.  In  response 
to  what  we  have  done,  NASA  in  fact  is, 
during  this  month,  engaged  in  a 
review  of  the  scope  of  the  space  sta- 
tion to  see  how  to  accommodate  to 
that  level  of  change. 

But  I  think  everyone  who  is  connect- 
ed with  the  program  agrees  that  if  we 
drop  to  the  level  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  proposing  we  would 
be  dropping  to  a  level  which  is  just 
going  to  drag  this  program  out  indefi- 
nitely and  increase  its  costs  enormous- 
ly. 

As  those  costs  increase  in  that  pro- 
gram, under  the  plan  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  put  forth, 
there  is  less  and  less  left  in  our  bill  for 
programs  for  veterans,  for  programs  to 
deal  with  pollution  control  and  re- 
search, for  programs  to  provide  hous- 
ing subsidies,  for  programs  for  the  el- 
derly, for  congregate  services. 

So  the  gentleman  really  saves  a 
penny  this  year  but  he  will  be  giving 
pounds  and  pounds  in  future  years  as 
his  approach  to  this  program  drives 
the  station  costs  through  the  roof. 
That  is  not  a  prudent  way  to  go.  Per- 
haps if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  proposed  terminating  the  Space 
Station  Program  we  would  be  having  a 
different  debate  here  today.  But  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  not 
done  that.  He  is  simply  following  a 
course  which  in  the  long  run  is  going 
to  be  very  destructive,  very  expensive, 
and  in  the  end  we  shall  have  much  less 
money  for  the  program  that  is  dear  to 
his  heart.  I  think  that  is  a  poor  ap- 
proach to  this  issue,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  reject  it  this  year  as 
they  rejected  it  last  year. 

D  1300 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
did  the  gentleman  indicate  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York's  amend- 
ment simply  strikes  the  money,  and 
does  not  move  it  to  housing? 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  gentleman's 
amendment,  as  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules,  reduces 
the  research  and  development  account 
as  NASA  by  $714  million  in  the  NASA 
portion,  and  adds  money  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  bill  not  related  to  NASA. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
not  the  money  added  in,  include 
money  for  housing? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  did  not  challenge 
that.  My  only  argument  is  that,  if 
Members  go  about  the  development  of 
the  space  station  as  the  gentleman 
proposes.  Members  are  in  the  end 
going  to  increase  the  space  station 
costs  very  materially.  At  that  point, 
our     subcommittee     will     have     less 


money  left  for  housing,  we  shall  have 
less  money  left  for  veterans,  less 
money  left  for  environment,  and  then 
in  the  end  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  offers  will 
be  very  damaging  to  the  causes  that 
he  seeks  to  advance. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York's  amendment 
to  transfer  $714  million  from  the 
Space  Station  Program  and  reallocate 
it  to  other  programs  authorized  under 
this  bill. 

I'm  afraid  it  is  a  case  of  "here  we  go 
again— the  U.S.  Congress  is  trying  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  NASA."  I 
am  perplexed  that  this  situation  reoc- 
curs, especially  when  Americans  con- 
tinuously put  space  high  on  their  list 
of  priorities. 

If  the  Schumer  amendment  were  to 
prevail,  the  Space  Station  Program 
would  be  effectively  dead.  NASA 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  the 
Space  Station  Program  be  canceled. 

As  one  Representative  from  Hous- 
ton, TX,  the  home  of  the  Johnson 
Space  Center,  I  have  a  vested  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  Space  Station 
Program.  The  Space  Station  Program 
has  unquestionably  contributed  to  the 
recent  upturn  in  the  Houston  econo- 
my. 

But,  the  program's  contribution  to 
Houston  is  miniscule  compared  to  the 
benefits  a  marmed  space  station  will 
have  on  the  country  as  a  whole.  Like 
previous  space  endeavors  which  estab- 
lished the  United  States  as  the  leader 
in  space,  space  station  Freedom  will 
generate  not  only  new  knowledge,  but 
also,  new  industries,  new  products, 
new  jobs,  and  greater  innovation  that 
will  benefit  the  American  economy. 

The  Space  Station  I»rogram  is  a 
project  of  international  significance. 
The  United  States  is  not  the  only 
nation  involved  in  building  the  space 
station  Freedom.  The  European  Space 
Agency,  Canada,  and  Japan  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  program.  Space 
station  Freedom  has  become  the 
symbol  of  our  commitment  to  our 
allies.  If  we  do  not  continue  our  lead- 
ership, nations  will  seek  partners 
other  than  the  United  States  to  bene- 
fit from  space,  and  we  will  have  ren- 
eged on  an  international  conunitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  obligation  of 
each  generation  is  to  invest  in  the 
next.  Twenty  years  ago  today.  Neil 
Armstrong's  walk  on  the  Moon  paved 
the  way  for  the  next  generation.  The 
Space  Station  Program  is  a  symbol  of 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  the  irmo- 
vative  use  of  space  for  all  mankind. 
Now  more  than  ever  we  must  pave  the 
way  for  the  next  generation  to  give 
them  the  edge  in  technology  and  dis- 
covery so  that  they  can  continue  our 


role  in  world  leadership  and  our  ef- 
forts toward  an  improved  quality  of 
life  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Roe]. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  was  thinking  to  myself  what  I 
wanted  to  say  today,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer],  that  he  is 
doing  a  great  service  today  in  offering 
the  amendment  that  he  is  offering 
today.  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  House 
spoke  to  the  issue,  does  it  want  a  space 
program  or  does  it  not  want  a  space 
program. 

Today,  as  we  celebrate  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  landing  on  the  Moon,  I  re- 
member well  and  maybe  other  Mem- 
bers do,  too,  "The  Eagle  has  landed, 
the  Eagle  has  landed,  the  Eagle  has 
landed,"  and  all  over  the  world,  the 
world  stopped,  because  something  tre- 
mendous had  happened. 

In  all  the  history  of  mankind, 
through  science,  space,  technology, 
and  engineering,  and  most  important, 
people,  we  had  people  walking  on  the 
Moon.  We  named  the  space  station, 
"Space  Station  Freedom,"  and  we 
talked  a  little  bit  today  about  planet 
Earth  and  gravity  and  all  the  other 
things  we  are  talking  about. 

I  want  to  explode  a  myth,  if  I  can,  in 
the  few  minutes  we  have.  Peaceful  use 
of  space  is  essential  to  mankind,  and 
the  myth  we  have  to  shatter,  that 
space  is  a  luxury.  Space  is  not  a 
luxury.  The  space  program  produces 
almost  a  million  jobs  on  Elarth.  Those 
are  resources  for  people  to  buy  homes 
and  to  educate  their  children.  It  is  cre- 
ating the  new  wealth  that  this  country 
needs.  The  economic  ratio  in  the 
United  States,  for  every  dollar  we 
spend  on  Earth,  for  the  space  pro- 
gram, it  produces  $5  or  five  times  the 
economic  dynamics  for  this  country  in 
cities  and  comnumities  and  States 
throughout  this  Nation. 

World  communications  would  be  im- 
possible, had  we  not  entered  into 
space.  Instantaneous  communications, 
where  Americans  can  fax  a  particular 
communique  from  here  to  Bombay, 
people  would  never  have  been  able  to 
do  that  before  10  years  ago,  if  we  did 
not  have  the  space  program. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  and  I  am 
going  to  close  on  two  points,  because  I 
am  going  to  try  to  save  a  little  extra 
time.  The  security  of  the  Nation  de- 
pends on  our  space  program.  There  is 
no  way  we  could  monitor  the  security 
of  the  Nation  without  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  conclude  on  this,  becsiuse  I 
want  to  turn  back  some  of  my  time  for 
other  Members,  I  have  spoken  on  this 
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issue,  forgive  me.  a  thousand  times.  I. 
too,  am  a  veteran.  I  served  in  World 
War  II  in  a  combat  infantry  unit.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  dealing  bonbons, 
where  we  pick  a  bonbon  out  of  the 
box.  because  I  get  30  votes  here,  be- 
cause a  Member  is  afraid  in  2  years' 
time  that  the  veterans  will  be  mad  at 
them.  I  say  to  my  veterans  in  New 
Jersey,  right  now.  the  future  of  man 
kind  depends  on  this  program,  and  if 
the  veterans  in  New  Jersey  do  not 
want  to  suppHjrt  Bob  Roe  anymore, 
then  elect  somebody  else,  but  I  will 
not  give  up  the  bonbons,  the  needs  of 
this  country  to  try  to  win  votes  in  a  co- 
alition, and  bring  in  the  poor  souls 
who  have  not  got  homes,  the  homeless 
involved,  and  the  veterans,  and  the 
American  Legion  coming  back  and 
saying  to  this,  when  they  are  the  first 
ones  who  come  in  and  speak  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation.  So  let  me  chal 
lenge  everybody  here  today,  we  can  do 
better,  auid  we  can  do  both.  We  should 
not  pit  brother  against  brother  and 
sister  against  sister,  nor  should  we 
force  our  country  into  deciding  a  one 
future  nation.  The  future  of  this  coun 
try,  the  future  of  this  world,  depends 
on  our  neighbor  space.  That  is  where 
the  real  world  is.  I  hope  Members  will 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  how  much  time  remains:" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer)  has  16 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  30  .seconds  to  make  three 
brief  points. 

First,  communications  are  impor 
tant.  The  space  station,  not  the  space 
program,  but  the  space  station,  with 
this  amendment,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  communications.  Second,  it  ha-s 
no  military  applications,  according  to 
many  of  our  generals.  And  third,  in 
reference  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  said,  it  is  not  this  amend 
ment  that  is  pitting  program  against 
program,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  space 
station  under  this  bill  is  going  up  84 
percent.  $700  million,  and  that  the 
other  programs  do  not  have  the 
money  left.  So  do  not  blame  the 
amendment.  It  is  the  fact  of  the  huge 
cost  of  the  space  station  crowding  out 
all  the  other  programs  that  is  causing 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  man's  walk  on  the  Moon,  it  is 
indeed  tempting  to  burst  with  national 
pride  and  say  Onward,  outward,  and 
farther  into  space,"  but  this  is  precise- 
ly the  moment  to  hold  the  very  kind 
of  debate  we  are  having  today  on  na 
tional  priorities.  Whether  to  make  the 
broad   choices   that    we   ought    to    be 


making,  not  micromanaging  within 
the  internal  operation  of  this  or  that 
agency  budget,  but  making  the  broad 
public  policy  choices  on  whether  to 
.send  men  to  the  Moon,  where  we  will 
house  the  six  fittest  among  us  on  the 
Moon,  or  to  house  the  poorest  and 
neediest  among  us  on  Earth.  Whether 
we  should  launch  man  on  a  journey,  a 
$25  billion-a-year  journey  from  the 
Moon,  on  to  Mars,  a  journey  on  which 
we  will  be  spending  more  in  each  year 
than  we  spent  in  the  whole  10-year 
period  of  the  effort  to  land  a  man  on 
the  Moon.  Or  whether  we  should  be 
spending  money  on  crowded  bridges, 
crowded  highways,  crowded  airports 
right  here  on  Earth. 

The  very  gentlemen  who  want  to  get 
man  to  the  Moon  and  to  Mars'  surface, 
cannot  get  people  downtown,  cannot 
get  people  into  the  Nation's  airports. 
Last  year  we  had  100.000  hours  of 
delay  at  O'Hare  Airport.  That  will 
triple  in  a  decade  when  three  more  air 
ports  will  join  O  Hare  in  the  100,000- 
hour  delay  club.  There  are  25  airports 
around  the  country  that  are  experi- 
encing as  much  as  50.000  hours  of 
delay,  and  we  should  be  launching  our- 
.selves  on  a  mission  to  Mars'.' 

I  am  for  science  in  space  I  think  it  is 
important.  However,  for  10  percent  of 
the  cost  of  manned  space  .science,  we 
can  do  all  the  science  we  need  in  outer 
space.  We  need  not  put  men  in  space 
with  these  greatly  restricted  financial 
resources  we  have,  at  10  times  the  cost 
of  unmanned  space  .science  studies.  I 
say  let  Members  focus  our  resources, 
make  this  broad  policy  choice  that  we 
are  confronted  with  here  in  the  Schu- 
mer amendment;  focus  those  resources 
where  they  are  most  needed,  which  is 
here  on  Earth.  Confront,  think  about 
this,  confront  this  $12  billion-a-year 
space  budget  with  a  $5  billion  budget 
for  cleaning  up  water  on  Earth. 

Vote  for  the  Schumer  transfer 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ObeyI 

Mr.  OBEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  a 
good  space  program.  I  was  at  Cape 
Kennedy  20  years  ago  with  the  mis- 
sion launch  that  sent  Neil  Armstrong 
to  the  Moon.  It  was  a  wonderful  expe 
rience.  It  was  inspiring. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  the  budget 
for  the  space  station  is  up  85  percent 
and  everything  else  in  our  domestic 
budget  is  getting  crunched.  The  Presi- 
dent IS  now  announcing  a  grandiose 
scheme  to  go  ahead  with  the  space  sta- 
tion, go  ahead  with  the  Moon  colony, 
and  go  on  to  a  manned  mission  to 
Mars.  It  all  .sounds  terrific. 

The  problem  is.  it  is  not  built  on 
bonbons,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  suggested,  it  is  built  on  cotton 
candy   It  is  all  froth. 
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It  is  all  froth,  all  fluff,  because  there 
are  no  dollars  here  to  pay  for  it.  The 
President  has  designed  a  beautiful, 
grandiose,  imaginative  mission  with  no 
way  to  pay  for  it;  there  is  no  design 
there. 

We  do  a  disservice  to  the  space  pro- 
gram if  we  allow  these  budget  in- 
creases to  continue  without  knowing 
where  the  money  is  going  to  come 
from.  Today  we  have  $1.6  billion  in 
the  budget  for  the  space  station. 
Within  a  year  and  a  half  we  are  going 
to  have  $3  billion.  Where  is  the  money 
going  to  come  from?  We  ought  to 
know  that  now  before  we  begin  to  add 
to  that  budget. 

The  beauty  of  the  Schumer  amend- 
ment is  that  it  recognizes,  yes,  we  want 
to  explore  the  universe,  but  for  most 
people  the  universe  they  experience 
for  all  of  their  lives  will  be  right  here 
on  this  planet.  And  if  we  take  a  look  at 
their  everyday  living  universe,  what  do 
we  see?  We  see  lousy  housing,  we  see 
inadequate  education,  we  see  schools 
loaded  with  asbestos.  I  used  to  work 
with  asbestos.  I  know  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  kids  and  adults. 

The  best  thing  to  do  today,  if  we 
care  about  the  integrity  of  the  space 
station,  is  to  send  a  message  that  we 
are  not  going  to  fund  these  increases 
until  the  President  shows  us  how  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  them.  Meanwhile, 
we  are  not  going  to  let  this  space  sta- 
tion squeeze  out  the  other  mercy  ini- 
tiatives in  this  budget  right  here  at 
home  for  people  who  need  housing, 
for  veterans  who  need  decent  health 
care,  or  for  .schools  kids  who  need  a 
safe  place  to  go  to  school. 

That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do.  We 
are  trying  to  not  only  deal  with  the 
problems  that  every  human  being  has 
in  his  own  universe.  We  are  also  trying 
to  send  a  message  to  the  President: 
■Don't  sell  the  country  on  these  gran- 
diose plans  until  you've  got  a  way  to 
pay  for  it."  because  if  we  do  not  have  a 
way  to  pay  for  it,  all  of  those  plans  are 
going  to  come  down  in  a  crashing  heap 
once  more,  great  expectations  ruined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  going  to 
help  the  space  program;  this  is  not 
going  to  help  national  morale.  The 
Schumer  amendment  will. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distingushed 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Scheuer],  a  member  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  rea- 
.sonable  men  can  differ  on  this  propos- 
al, but  I  feel  that  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant for  us  to  go  ahead  with  this  space 
station  effort  as  it  is  for  us  to  fill  these 
admittedly  unmet  domestic  needs  of 
our  society. 

We  are  desperately  underspending 
for  our  education,  for  elementary  edu- 
cation, for  preschool  education,  for  lit- 
eracy education,  and  for  education  in 
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science,  technology,  mathematics,  and 
engineering,  but  does  that  mean  that 
we  should  stop  the  space  effort?  No. 

The  question  is  not  whether  man- 
kind is  going  to  go  to  space.  Mankind 
is  going  to  go  to  space.  The  European 
space  agency  is  going  to  get  there.  The 
Japanese  are  very  likely  to  get  there. 
The  Russians  are  already  there. 

The  decision  we  have  to  make  today 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  deal  our- 
selves out  of  participating  in  the  space 
station  effort  and  participating  in  co- 
operative space  exploration  efforts 
with  other  nations.  Are  we  going  to  try 
to  reassert  primacy  in  space?  Are  we 
going  to  be  an  actor  in  space?  We  are 
and  we  must  reassert  our  leadership  in 
our  civilian  space  program.  To  do  less 
would  abandon  space  activities  to  the 
military  and  deprive  our  citizens  of 
the  significant  spinoffs  benefiting  all 
Americans. 

There  are  unimaginable  advantages 
derived  from  the  process  of  getting 
into  space.  There  are  advances  in 
health  care,  in  the  development  of 
new  drugs,  and  in  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  new  materials  that  can  be 
produced  in  a  vacuum,  that  whole  new 
manufacturing  envirorunent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  deal  our- 
selves out  of  space.  Let  us  be  a  partici- 
pant. Let  us  maintain  American  lead- 
ership in  space,  and  we  will  find  simul- 
taneously a  way  to  meet  our  admitted- 
ly unmet  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
this  morning  the  I*resident  of  the 
United  States  said  that  we  should  go 
the  lower  oribt  and  do  the  mission  to 
Planet  Earth  so  that  somehow  we  can 
improve  the  environment  of  this  world 
in  the  future.  The  President  said  this 
morning  that  we  ought  to  go  back  to 
the  Moon  and  establish  a  permanent 
base  there  so  we  can  have  another  big 
project  that  pays  back  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  at  a  9-to-l  ratio  the 
same  way  Project  Apollo  did.  The 
President  said  this  morning  that  we 
should  go  on  to  Mars  and  fulfill  man's 
destiny  of  exploring  and  learning. 

The  President  said  we  ought  to  go 
the  lower  orbit,  we  ought  to  go  to  the 
Moon,  and  we  ought  to  go  to  Mars, 
and  the  Schumer  amendment  says  to 
all  of  that,  "Hell,  no,  we  won't  go." 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everything  we  want 
to  do  in  the  future  in  space  depends  on 
our  ability  to  build  that  space  station. 

What  does  it  mean  to  say,  "Hell,  no, 
we  won't  go"?  It  means  that  we  will  re- 
treat from  world  leadership  in  science, 
space,  and  technology,  that  we  will  re- 
treat, not  compete. 

Will  that  be  good  for  veterans?  Will 
that  be  good  for  retired  folks?  Will 


that  be  good  for  education  or  for  all 
the  good  things  we  want  here  on 
Earth?  Of  course  not.  Retreat  means  a 
lower  quality  of  life  for  the  future.  It 
means  the  future  will  be  a  little  lesser 
rather  than  greater,  and  that  would  be 
tragic. 

Do  we  really  want  to  be  the  first 
generation  in  this  Nation's  history 
that  leaves  the  Nation  poorer  for  our 
having  been  here,  or  do  we  wsuit  to 
join  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  making  a  choice  for  new 
goals  and  better  priorities? 

Twenty  years  ago  we  could  have 
chosen  to  fund  immediate  needs  and 
defer  the  future,  but  we  were  bigger, 
we  were  better  and  more  visionary 
than  that,  and  today,  as  a  result  of 
that  vision,  as  a  result  of  t)eing  bigger 
and  better  than  that,  we  are  infinitely 
better  off. 

Some  have  told  us  that  they  believe 
that  "Hell,  no,  we  won't  go"  is  indeed 
a  proper  policy.  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  agree  with  us  that  America  needs 
to  be  a  Nation  great  enough  to  look 
outward  rather  than  only  inward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  reject  the 
Schumer  amendment  as  one  of  those 
bad  ideas  that  a  great  nation  should 
never  countenance. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker],  who  has  been 
a  great  fiscal  watchdog  in  this  House, 
if  the  President  has  suggested  how  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  this  $400  billion 
project? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  what  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  is  that  there  is  a 
matter  here  of  national  will.  If  we 
have  the  will  to  do  as  much  now  as  we 
had  in  the  1960's  in  terms  of  invest- 
ment, we  can  do  it.  In  the  1960's  we 
had  the  will  to  invest  3.6  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  for  space.  We  can 
do  that  again.  We  are  only  investing  1 
percent  now. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
marsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalmian,  there  is  a  saying  attributed  to 
the  philosopher  George  Santayana  to  the 
effect  that  "those  who  do  not  learn  from  his- 
tory are  doomed  to  repeat  it" 

What  we  are  seeing  on  the  House  floor 
today,  in  the  attempt  to  gut  the  space  pro- 
gram. Is  a  lesson  In  history  in  the  making.  In 
1961.  Presklent  John  Kennedy  demonstrated 
remarkable  vision  and  leadership  by  setting 
the  United  States  on  the  path  to  the  Moon. 
Twenty  years  ago  today,  that  vision,  that  goal. 


was  achieved.  In  what  many  have  called  the 
nnost  remarkable  voyage  since  Christopher 
Columbus  set  foot  In  ttie  New  World.  I  find  it 
Ironk:,  therefore,  that  son>e  in  ttte  party  of 
John  Kennedy  are  leading  the  charge  to  dis- 
mantle our  space  program.  The  comparison 
with  Columbus  Is  Instructive.  Five  hurxlred 
years  ago,  Portugal  and  Spain  were  compet- 
ing for  leadership  In  exploring  sea  routes  to 
the  rich  lands  of  the  Orient,  Cotumbus  (an  Ital- 
ian by  birth)  approached  leaders  of  the  two 
nations,  Portugal's  king  rejected  his  proposal; 
Spain's  Queen  lsat)elta  agreed  to  underwrite 
the  voyage.  The  result  was  that  Portugal's 
once-rising  star  as  a  maritime  power  was 
eclipsed  by  that  of  Spain.  Spain  went  on  to 
build  an  empire  which,  in  time,  was  eclipsed 
by  yet  another  maritime  power.  Englarxj. 

The  lesson  Is  that  the  nation  whk:h  rests  on 
Its  laurels,  which  rejects  the  challenges  of 
succeeding  eras,  Is  doomed  to  the  status  of 
an  also-ran. 

The  United  States  accepted  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  Soviets  in  the  1960's,  and 
achieved  worldwide  recognltk>n  as  Vne  leading 
space-faring  natron.  Then  we  walked  away 
from  the  challenge,  today,  as  we  meet  in  this 
chamber,  a  Soviet  space  statkxi  is  passing 
over  our  heads  every  90  minutes.  Today,  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  Vne  Apollo  larxJIng, 
there  are  no  Americans  In  space. 

If  we  vote  today,  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Apollo  landing,  to  gut  the  Space  Station 
Freedom,  we  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves  If  we  fall  Into  eclipse  as  a  leader 
among  nations. 

The  space  station  Is  our  stepping  stone  to 
the  Moon,  and  then  to  Mars.  It  Is  also  our  eye 
on  the  planet  Earth,  our  best  hope,  really,  for 
solving  the  problem  of  pollutnn,  whk;h  Is  a 
woridwide  epidemk:  respecting  no  natKMial 
tKHjndaries.  It  was  through  the  techrK>k)gy  of 
the  space  program  that  we  gained  our  first 
real  prospective  on  global  warming,  ozone 
layer  depletion,  deforestation,  and  otfier  envi- 
ronmental scourges.  It  Is  through  space  tech- 
nology that  we  will  solve  those  problems. 

If  we  turn  our  backs  on  Ve\aX  challenge 
today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  doomed  to 
repeat  the  harsh  lessons  of  history,  even  on 
the  very  day  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
that  remarkable  achievement  of  20  years  ago. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  Vne  Schumer 
amendment,  and  accept  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship as  a  space-faring  natk>n. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar], 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  committee  on  what 
I  think  is  the  best  they  could  do  under 
the  circumstances.  We  should  not  be 
pitting  the  civilians'  space  program 
against  all  the  other  domestic  pro- 
grams, but  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer]  and  I  have 
worked  very  closely  on  Housing  issues 
together,  but  I  say  to  him  that  to  cut 
more  than  $700  million  from  this  pro- 
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Kram  is  to  gut  the  space  station  pro- 
gram. This  would  be  gutting  the 
future  of  this  country,  and  I  have  to 
oppose  it.  We  could  go  and  ask  the 
woman  who  has  had  cataract  surgery 
if  the  space  program  is  not  important 
to  her.  Or  we  could  ask  the  person 
who  has  a  pacemaker,  who  depended 
on  the  research  and  the  technology 
that  made  possible  under  the  space 
program.  Or  we  could  ask  the  person 
who  takes  blood  pressure  medication 
and  who  depended  on  the  kind  of  re- 
search in  the  field  of  medicine  that 
has  been  done  in  space,  or  we  could 
ask  the  individual  who  has  witnessed 
in  his  or  her  living  room  a  people  s 
quest  for  liberty,  as  we  witnessed  it  in 
China. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  we  should 
oppose  the  Schumer  amendment  and 
stick  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  and  one-half  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Schumer  amendment 
to  provide  additional,  necessary  funds 
to  house  our  Nation's  people,  clean 
our  children's  water,  and  keep  our 
commitment  to  provide  health  care  to 
our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as  proud  as  any 
American  can  be  about  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  space  program. 
Clearly,  as  we  are  now  celebratmg  the 
20  years  since  our  astronauts  walked 
on  the  face  of  the  Moon,  this  is  a  time 
when  we  can  reflect  on  our  accom- 
plishments and  look  to  the  future  for 
achievements  to  come.  But  these  his 
toric  events  did  not  and  do  not  happen 
in  a  vacuum.  Today,  millions  of  people 
live  below  the  poverty  line  in  this 
country.  We  have  some  3  million 
people  without  homes.  We  have  nu 
merous  environmental  hazards  that 
threaten  the  very  health  and  safety  of 
our  citizenry  which  must  be  addressed. 
And  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  obviously 
not  proud  of  these  circumstances. 

The  Schumer  amendment  is  an  at 
tempt  to  improve  this  bill  by  providing 
for  planet  Earth  first.  "Planet  Earth 
first  "  is  a  goal  that  will  be  furthered 
by  providing  $100  million  for  EPA  pol 
lution  control  and  research,  $240  mil- 
lion in  section  8  low-income  housing 
rental  subsidies,  $134  million  to  elderly 
housing  programs,  and  $240  million  to 
essential  veterans'  medical  services 
This  amendment  still  leaves  the  space 
station  with  over  a  4-percent  increase 
from  fiscal  year  1989  funds.  NASA  will 
still  have  $938  million  and  real  serious 
people  problems  would  be  addressed. 

With  the  $240  million  this  amend- 
ment for  low-income  housing  rental 
subsidies,  we  can  provide  over  6,000 
families  with  a  place  to  live.  A  recent 
report  issued  by  the  Center  for  Budget 
and  Policy  Priorities  and  the  Low 
Income  Housing  Information  Services 
underscored  the  significant  crisis  faced 


by  low-income  Americans  trying  to 
obtain  affordable  housing.  According 
to  the  report,  some  45  percent  of  all 
poor  renter  households— over  3  million 
households— paid  at  least  70  percent 
of  their  incomes  for  housing  while  63 
percent  paid  50  percent  or  more  for 
housing  in  1985.  We  must  help  these 
Americans.  We  must  help  those  sen- 
iors who  face  the  housing  crunch  by 
providing  the  additional  $130  million 
for  section  202  elderly  housing  loans— 
a  program  that  has  been  cut  over  50 
percent  since  1981. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  will 
ensure  additional  funding  for  asbestos 
removal  efforts  in  schools.  The  EPA 
estimates  that  over  15  million  children 
and  1.5  million  employees  are  exposed 
to  this  health  hazard  in  over  44,000 
.school  buildings.  Congress  has  demon- 
.strated  its  support  for  reducing  the 
health  threat  posed  by  asbestos  by  re- 
quiring schools  to  inspect  and  remove 
asbestos  from  buildings  and  by  provid- 
ing loans  and  grants  to  .schools  for 
these  abatement  efforts.  However,  the 
level  of  funding  provided  by  Congress 
over  the  years  has  been  inadequate. 
EPA  estimates  that  it  will  cost  over 
$3.1  billion  for  .schools  to  comply  with 
Federal  asbestos  inspection,  manage- 
ment, and  removal  requirements.  Only 
17  percent  of  the  funds  requested  by 
schools  have  been  provided,  and 
among  those  .schools  with  the  worst 
health  risks,  only  43  percent  have 
been  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Schumer 
amendment  injects  into  this  debate  is 
a  big  dose  of  reality.  Some  national 
policymakers  apparently  think  that 
the  budget  can  create  money  out  of 
thin  air  Maybe  there  is  a  NASA  or 
NSF  Program  that  is  planned  to  do 
that,  but  the  space  station  does  not  do 
that.  It  does  not  create  money  out  of 
thin  air.  that  type  of  alchemy  doesn't 
exist  today  and  isn't  likely  in  the 
future. 

Where  is  the  payment  component  of 
the  space  station  program,  the  balance 
for  this  unbalanced  equation?  I  would 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  and  ask, 
where  is  the  $30  billion  to  fund  this 
program? 

We  must  deal  with  all  our  commit- 
ments. We  must  stand  up  for  people 
who  do  not  have  a  multimedia  adver- 
tising blitz  with  all  the  glitz.  In  the 
past  8  years  the  US.  Government  has 
tripled  its  deficit  because  our  hunger 
for  many  new  high-cost  programs  has 
not  been  tempered  by  the  reality  of 
the  cost.  That  is  the  balance.  If  the 
American  public  wants  to  support 
these  programs  and  they  are  willing  to 
go  ahead,  then  we  should  go  to  them 
and  ask  them  to  pay  for  them,  and  if 
they  do  support  them,  then  we  can 
march  forward. 

Apparently  the  attitude  here  is— just 
keep  adding  on  to  the  deficit,  or  worse 
yet,  let  us  take  from  the  neediest  of 
the  needy.  Today  we  have  13.5  percent 


of  the  U.S.  population  living  below  the 
poverty  level.  It  has  gone  up  by  7  mil- 
lion or  8  million  people  in  the  last  8 
years  and  yet  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  taking  from  programs  that 
serve  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

D  1320 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  robbing  from 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  we  should  not 
do  it.  We  have  to  address  this  matter 
in  a  rational  way. 

In  the  1960's  the  National  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  balance  the  budget. 
That  is  why  we  were  able  to  do  the 
things  we  did  in  the  1960's,  and  we  did 
not  have  to  take  from  needed  pro- 
grams to  fund  the  new  initiatives.  Dis- 
regarding past  commitments  is  the 
wrong  way  to  approach  the  funding  of 
the  space  program.  This  is  a  good  pro- 
gram, and  there  are  a  lot  of  good  pro- 
grams, but  we  have  to  pick  and  choose, 
and  we  have  to  make  decisions,  and  we 
have  to  pay  as  we  go. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DeLayI. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer].  His  amendment 
will  destroy  the  very  inventions  and 
technologies  that  increase  the  quality 
of  life  for  those  very  people  he  feels  so 
deeply  about. 

Let's  take  a  minute  to  look  at  what 
the  space  station  really  means  for 
America.  I'm  sure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  be  pleasantly  surprised 
to  learn  that  many  of  the  principles 
and  ideals  he  speaks  of  can  be  found 
in  the  space  station  program. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  speak 
of  the  need  for  increased  medical  care 
for  veterans— a  very  admirable  pro- 
gram. But,  did  you  know  that  life  sci- 
ences research  aboard  Space  Station 
Freedom  will  have  many  health  care 
benefits  here  on  Earth?  For  example, 
space  research  to  control  bone-calcium 
loss  may  lead  to  a  cure  for  osteoporo- 
sis. Space  research  on  white  blood  cell 
behavior  may  help  lead  to  a  cure  for 
cancer.  Further,  previous  NASA  space 
programs  have  provided  medical  ad- 
vances such  as  insulin  infusion  pumps, 
reading  machines  for  the  blind,  ocular 
screening  systems  to  detect  eye  prob- 
lems in  children,  and  laser  heart  sur- 
gery. Obviously,  medical  care  in  gener- 
al has  benefited  significantly  from  the 
space  programs  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  prosper  under  the  space 
station  program. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  also 
speak  of  adding  money  to  perform  re- 
search on  global  warming  and  other 
environmental  projects.  If  these  Mem- 
bers are  really  serious  about  our  envi- 
ronment, they  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  support  funding  for  the 
space  station.  Let's  look  at  the  facts. 
Space  Station  Freedom  is  a  permanent 
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observatory  for  Earth  sciences.  Envi- 
ronmental scientists  will  be  able  to 
continually  view  and  study  Elarth  from 
a  new  perspective  and  characterize 
change  over  the  next  30  years.  Earth 
observations  from  the  space  station 
contribute  to  "Mission  to  Planet 
Earth,"  providing  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  ecological  system,  leading  to 
solutions  for  environmental  problems 
such  as  air  and  water  pollution,  defor- 
estation, greenhouse  effect,  ozone  de- 
pletion, and  waste  and  resource  man- 
agement. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
it  is  important  to  put  in  perspective 
just  where  these  funds  will  ultimately 
fall.  They  will  fall  on  precisely  the 
people  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
wishes  to  help.  The  space  station 
means  increased  medical  care  through 
medical  advancements.  The  space  sta- 
tion means  increased  environmental 
protection  through  extensive  research 
in  our  planet.  The  space  station,  with 
its  50.000  jobs  directly  associated  with 
the  development  and  construction  of 
the  program,  and,  countless  jobs  asso- 
ciated with  spinoff  technology,  means 
greater  national  pride  and  fewer 
Americans  that  will  require  public  sup- 
port for  basic  needs  like  food  and 
housing. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Nelson],  who  is  the  chairman  of 
NASA's  authorizing  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NEI£ON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler],  and  it  is 
tough  to  say  what  I  want  to  say  in  1 
minute,  but  I  will  try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  Nation  ever 
stops  its  space  program,  we  would  turn 
inward,  and  we  would  become  a 
second-rate  nation.  We  never  want  to 
do  that.  It  is  part  of  the  character  of 
this  country  and  our  people  that  we 
are  always  expanding  out,  that  we  are 
explorers,  that  we  are  adventurers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  President 
has  laid  out  a  plan.  We  need  his  help 
desperately,  more  than  he  said  this 
morning,  in  helping  to  fluid  that  plan, 
but  an  integral  part  of  that  plan  is 
this  space  station.  We  need  to  fund  it, 
and  we  need  to  beat  badly  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer]  on  a  vote  of  2  to 
1  like  we  did  last  time  last  year. 

In  conclusion  I  would  just  say  that 
the  Scriptures  say  that  where  the 
people  have  no  vision,  then  surely  the 
people  will  perish.  That  is  not  for  this 
Nation.  We  need  the  vision. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks],  who,  even  though  he  is 
opposed  to  the  amendment,  has  such 
wisdom  that  I  am  yielding  to  him. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ScHtJMER]  for  yielding 


me  this  time,  though  I  do  regret  that 
he  offers  the  amendment  again  like  he 
did  before.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  "I 
would  recommend  that,  if  you  want  to 
look  for  places  to  save  money,  look  in 
the  big  budgets.  Look  at  the  Defense 
Department.  They've  got  $296  billion. 
I  don't  know  if  they  can  even  count 
that  high.  Lord  knows  they  don't 
know  where  it  adl  goes." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  this  is  a  minor  budget,  but  it  is  es- 
sential, and  I  rise,  20  years  to  the  day 
after  America  first  landed  on  the 
Moon,  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  time  has  come  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  yearly  tug  of  war. 
Anyone  who  cares  to  examine  my 
record  in  Congress  knows  of  my  strong 
support  for  our  Nation's  veterans  and 
for  the  HUD  program.  These  are  im- 
portant commitments  which  deserve 
our  strong  support.  But  we  made  an 
equally  important  commitment  over 
30  years  ago  when  we  decided  as  a 
nation  to  strive  for  world  leadership  in 
the  exploration  of  our  last  great  fron- 
tier, space.  Our  Space  Program  has  en- 
dured through  many  a  scientific  and 
technological  setback,  and  through 
many  a  tough  budgetary  battle.  Men 
and  women  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  an  attempt  to  further  our  under- 
standing of  the  vast  benefits  of  space 
exploration  and  research. 

The  next  step  on  this  road  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanently  manned 
space  station.  Many  years  of  research, 
and  many  dollars,  over  $900  million 
last  year  alone,  have  been  spent  to 
insure  that  the  space  station  becomes 
a  reality.  We  have  watched  as  the 
Soviet  Union  reaps  the  irmumerable 
scientific  benefits  already  being  en- 
joyed as  a  result  of  their  currently  or- 
biting station. 

Fiuiding  for  the  space  station  has  al- 
ready been  cut  by  almost  $400  million 
from  the  original  request,  and  virtual- 
ly aU  agree  that  the  current  amount 
debated  and  agreed  to  by  both  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee,  is 
the  bare  minimum  necessary  to  keep 
the  Space  Station  Program  alive.  Pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  would  surely 
sound  the  death  knell  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  shirk  this  body's  longstanding 
commitment  to  space  and  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Meyers]. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  on  my  birthday  and, 
incidentally,  also  on  the  20th  aruiiver- 
sary  of  Apollo  XI  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ScHtTMER]. 

Neil  Armstrong's  •■•  •  •  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind"  proved  that  human- 
ity does  not  live  on  only  one  Earth. 
We  live  in  a  solar  system  with  nine 
planets,  over  30  moons,  thousands  of 
asteroids,    a   billion   comets,    and    an 


energy  source  that  will  last  for  at  least 
2  billion  more  years.  Development  of 
these  resources  would  do  more  to 
bring  planetwide  prosperity  and  pro- 
tect Earth's  environment  than  any 
other  endeavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  still  those 
who  say,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  being 
indicated  in  this  amendment,  "How 
can  we  spend  money  on  space  when 
there  are  so  many  problems  still  on 
Earth?"  The  benefits  of  the  Space 
Program  are  so  immense  that  no  one 
person  could  list  them  all.  Other  than 
the  obvious,  such  as  weather  satellites 
and  the  ability  of  our  constituents  to 
watch  us  here  on  C-Span,  there  are 
the  industrial  and  medical  improve- 
ments and  developments  that  touch 
everybody's  everyday  life:  fireproof 
clothing,  improvement  of  automobile 
brakes,  industrial  and  medical  ad- 
vances, and  these  have  been  spurred 
by  the  space  program. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
just  a  fraction  of  the  potential  that 
space  development  holds  for  the 
people  of  the  world.  This  cannot 
happen  unless  we  make  the  necessary 
investment  now. 

As  we  recall  the  triumphs  of  the 
past,  we  must  prepare  for  the  needs  of 
the  future.  America  must  build  this 
space  station,  explore  the  solar 
system,  and  we  must  return  to  the 
Moon. 

On  this  heroic  anniversary  we  must 
remember  that,  if  America  is  to 
remain  a  great  nation,  it  must  remain 
a  leader  in  space. 

I  support  all  the  excellent  programs 
supported  by  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
mer], but  our  attitude  cannot  be 
either/or.  It  must  be  both/and.  Space 
definitely  must  be  included. 

D  1330 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  behalf  of  all 
the  membership,  the  Chair  wishes  the 
gentlewoman  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Meyers]  a  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  a  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]  is  pressed  for 
time,  I  also  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  is  recognized 
for  a  total  of  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  both  gentlemen  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Ordinarily  I  would 
vote  for  this  amendment  because  on 
its  face  the  amendment  appears  to  es- 
tablish priorities  between  America's 
space  program  and  many  of  our  press- 
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Ing  domestic  programs.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  in  this  Chamber  who  has 
cried  out  longer  or  more  vociferously 
than  I  have  for  this  Nation  to  estab- 
lish priorities.  If  I  thought  that  this 
amendment  did  that  I  would  not  be 
here  today  opposing  this  amendment. 
On  balance.  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment accomplishes  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  thus 
subcommittee  I  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  which  also  establishe.s 
priorities.  That  amendment  estab- 
lishes bill  language  that  at  least  10 
percent  of  station  funds  be  allocated 
for  women-  and  minority-owned  busi 
nesses.  The  reason  for  this  language  is 
that  the  development,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  space  station  is 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  economic 
projects  ever  undertaken  by  our 
Nation.  It  will  address  economic  devel 
opment  and  jobs  in  an  unprecedented 
manner  right  here  on  Earth.  More 
specifically  it  will  substantively  ad 
dress  the  fact  that  in  1987.  less  then  1 
percent  of  space  station  contracts  were 
awarded  to  women-owned  businesse.s 
and  only  approximately  3  percent  of 
space  station  contracts  were  awarded 
to  minority-owned  businesses  in  1989. 

Mr.  Chairman,  traditionally  minori 
ty-owned  firms  have  not  been  involved 
with  projects  of  this  magnitude.  Con 
sequently,  our  Nation  faces  a  situation 
constituting  de  facto  exclusion  of 
qualified  contractors  from  such 
projects.  By  including  this  bill  lan- 
guage that  at  least  10  percent  of  sta 
tion  funds  be  allocated  for  women- 
and  minority-owned  businesses.  NASA 
will  be  able  to  enhance  and  guarantee 
minority  involvement  in  the  scientific 
and  technological  industries  which 
will  be  such  an  integral  part  of  this 
Nation  as  we  move  into  the  21st  centu- 
ry. This  is  e.xtemely  important  as  we 
move  into  the  next  century  with  the 
knowledge  that  in  the  year  2000  the 
majority  of  the  new  entrants  into  the 
work  force  will  be  minorities.  In  fact, 
we  know  now  that  by  the  year  2020 
that  one-third  of  the  Nations  work 
force  will  be  minorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  look  at  today  s 
priorities  I  see  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  space  station  to  be  vital 
in  eradicating  joblessness,  poverty. 
poor  housing,  inadequate  health  care, 
and  other  pressing  domestic  problems 
I  see  these  space  station  funds  as  vital 
in  enabling  us  to  produce  the  econom 
ic  development  that  can  eradicate 
these  domestic  ills. 

I   urge  you   to  defeat  the  Schumer 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  I'l:  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Flake],  a  member  of  the  Subcom 
mittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.    FLAKE.   Mr.   Chairman.    I    rise 
today  in  si;pport  of  the  amendment  of 


fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  in  support  of  the  amendment 
because  the  arguments  that  we  have 
heard  here  today  talk  about  our  con- 
cern for  the  development  of  the  spaces 
station,  but  yet  I  am  concerned  that  so 
many  speak  of  it  without  some  con- 
cern for  those  people  who  live  in  this 
space  which  we  occupy,  this  space 
called  Earth.  It  seems  to  me  there 
must  be  a  concern  about  setting  some 
priorities.  Our  priorities  today  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  we  are  indeed 
concerned  about  our  relationships  in 
space,  are  concerned  about  the  devel- 
opment of  space  and  technology,  our 
role  in  that  as  a  nation,  as  the  leading 
nation  in  it;  yet  it  .seems  to  me  that 
there  must  also  be  a  concern  that  this 
amendment  does  not  say  that  we  will 
not  have  a  .space  station.  What  it  does 
say  is  that  we  will  cut.  We  will  cut  so 
that  we  might  be  able  to  assure  those 
veterans  who  rallied  behind  the  flag  to 
fight  for  democracy  for  this  Nation 
and  other  nations,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  have  the  benefit  of  living  in 
good  and  clean  and  usable  .space  in 
this  Nation. 

Also  to  say  to  the  senior  citizens  who 
deserve  the  right  to  live  in  dignity  at 
this  stage  of  their  lives  that  their 
space  will  be  a  space  that  will  not  be 
dilapidated,  and  to  those  persons  who 
continue  to  live  every  day  as  a  part  of 
the  homeless,  as  a  part  of  the  hungry, 
that  we  are  concerned  about  your 
space  here  on  Earth  as  much  as  we  are 
concerned  about  space  on  Mars  and 
other  places. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  support  this 
amendment  I^et  us  pass  it  so  that  we 
might  be  able  to  do  all  these  things  so 
that  our  minds,  our  hearts,  and  our 
heads  may  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr  Chairman,  1 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Plippo) 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  The  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  devastate  the 
very  centerpiece  of  NASA's  future  en- 
deavors in  space  exploration,  the  space 
station    Freedom' 

While  I  support  the  programs  that 
this  amendment  .seeks  to  increase 
funding  for— housing  programs,  veter 
ans  programs,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  fact  is  that 
these  programs  have  received  substan- 
tial increases  in  funding  under  the  bill 
before  us  today 

I  believe  Mr.  Traxler  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  assuring  that  all  of 
the  programs  in  the  VA  HUD  and  in- 
dependent agencies  bill  receive  the 
funding  they  need  to  carry  out  their 
mussions. 

I  believe  it  is  shortsighted  to  put  an 
end  to  a  program  like  space  station, 
which   holds  such   vast    potential   for 


the  betterment  of  mankind,  in  order 
to  provide  what  amounts  to  only  a 
month  or  two  of  additional  funding 
for  housing  programs. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  are  debating  this 
amendment  on  the  anniversary  of 
America's  greatest  achievement  in 
space,  the  landing  of  the  first  man  on 
the  Moon. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  outlining 
his  proposal  to  beat  the  Soviets  in  a 
race  to  the  moon.  President  Kennedy 
said: 

•  •  •  Now  IS  the  time  lo  lake  longer 
.strides-  time  for  a  great  new  American  en- 
terprise- lime  for  this  great  nation  to  take  a 
clearly  leading  role  in  space  achievement, 
which  m  many  ways  may  hold  the  key  to 
our  future  on  earth. 

The  space  station  Freedom  is  our 
Nation's  next  great  achievement  in 
space  and  one  which  holds  even  great- 
er promise  for  the  future  of  every 
nation  through  medical  and  scientific 
breakthroughs  that  some  believe  can 
only  come  in  the  environment  of 
space. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  once  again 
lake  up  the  challenge  John  Kennedy 
made  to  this  Nation  in  1961,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  achieved  on  this  very 
day  in  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
lo  defeat  the  Schumer  amendment  so 
that  we  can  through  NASA  push  back 
the  frontiers  of  space  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  Schumer  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  addition  to  pushing  us  to 
the  outer  limits  of  discovery,  the  space  pro- 
gram generates  a  well-spring  of  technology. 
Every  day,  this  technology  improves  the  life  of 
yet  another  American  here  on  Earth  as  we 
find  yet  a  new  and  different  application  for  it. 
For  this  reason,  I  would  argue  that  a  vote  for 
the  space  station  Freedom  is  also  in  (act  a 
vote  for  veterans,  the  sick,  the  homeless,  and 
the  environment. 

Before  you  cast  your  vote  against  the  space 
station  because  you  think  that  research  on  as- 
t)estos  and  global  warning  is  a  far  more  press- 
ing need.  I  urge  you  consider  how  many  times 
in  how  many  different  ways  aerospace  tech- 
nology has  contnbuted  essentially  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  environment  Over  the  past 
15  years,  environmental  researchers  at  NASA 
have  been  looking  at  processes  occurnng  in 
nature  as  a  cost-effective  way  of  controlling 
pollution  both  on  Earth  and  in  space  We  have 
already  achieved  very  promising  results  with 
indoor  air  pollution  and  wastewater  treatment 
using  NASA  technology  Today,  NASA  re- 
searchers are  contnbuting  steadily  to  our 
knowledge  of  landfill  leachate  treatment,  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal,  tropical  rainforests, 
and  ground  water  pollution.  The  scanning  in- 
struments aboard  NASA  satellites  give  us  a 
total  picture  of  the  forest  damage  from  acid 
ram    Technology  developed  in  the  space  pro- 
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gram  also  gave  us  the  means  to  discover  the 
stratosphenc  ozone  hole. 

And  before  you  vote  to  kill  the  space  statk>n 
because  you  think  that  another  housing  pro- 
gram would  give  the  Amencan  taxpayer  more 
for  his  dollar,  I  urge  you  to  consider  tfie  count- 
less numbers  of  sick  and  homeless  helped  by 
NASA's  experimental  work.  Just  a  few  out- 
standing examples  of  space-pioneered  medi- 
cal technology  include:  A  cardiac  pacemaker 
that  can  be  automatically  recharged  without 
surgery,  a  human  tissue  stimulator  that  re- 
lieves chronic  pain,  anticontamination  hospital 
garments,  x  rays  that  can  penetrate  bone  and 
produce  pictures  of  body  tissues  and  organs, 
a  means  of  automatically  correcting  the 
heart's  inability  to  pump  blood,  a  self-injury  in- 
hibitor for  the  autistic  and  retarded,  an  auto- 
matic insulin  delivery  system  for  diabetics,  a 
wearable  computerized  system  that  allows 
doctors  to  monitor  ambulatory  patients  with 
coronary  artery  disease,  a  filtering  system  for 
removing  Impurities  from  blood,  and  a  means 
of  warming  newtxjrn  premature  babies  without 
noise  or  burn  hazard. 

Finally,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
that  an  investment  in  NASA  and  the  space 
station  Freedom  is  also  an  investment  in  the 
health  of  the  American  economy.  In  today's 
world,  if  our  industries  can't  offer  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  wants  because  of  weakness- 
es in  technology,  our  standard  of  living  is 
likely  to  fall.  Because  American  industry  bene- 
fits directly  from  NASA  spinoff  technology,  our 
support  of  the  space  program  indirectly  im- 
proves the  life  of  every  U.S.  citizen. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rerriember  that  ex- 
actly 20  years  ago,  America's  lunar  module. 
Eagle,  landed  on  the  Moon.  This  event 
marked  a  major  milestone  in  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization and  will  live  forever  in  the  memories 
of  millions  of  people  around  the  globe. 

In  short,  Mr  Chairman,  a  vote  to  preserve 
the  space  station  is  a  vote  to  move  ahead 
with  the  future— a  vote  for  another  giant  leap 
for  mankind— rather  than  to  preserve  the 
status  quo. 

Today  President  George  Bush  called  for  a 
p>ermanent  colony  on  the  Moon  and  manned 
exploration  of  Mars. 

My  colleagues,  we  cannot  make  new  dis- 
coveries on  Mars,  if  we  will  not  leave  the 
Earth  Join  vinth  me  and  defeat  the  Schumer 
amendment  and  lead  America  into  the  21st 
century  of  space  discovery — discovery  that 
will  benefit  all  mankind. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  of  my 
segment  of  the  debate.  I  should  simply 
like  again  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
this  amendment,  as  drafted,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Rules  Committee,  is  a 
general  cut  of  $714  million  from  the 
NASA  research  and  development  ac- 
count, of  which  the  space  station  is 
less  than  a  third 

NASA,  as  this  amendment  is  drafted, 
would  be  free  to  apply  that  cut  any- 
where it  chose,  including  some  of  the 
most  environmentally  important  pro- 
grams that  NASA  has.  programs 
which  are  critical  to  Mission  to  Planet 
Earth. 


If  it  is  applied  against  the  station 
program,  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  in  the  long  run  that  is 
going  to  drive  the  cost  of  the  space 
station  through  the  roof. 

It  is  a  stupid  way  to  procure  the 
Space  Station  to  go  this  route.  You 
would  be  better  off  to  kill  it  and  start 
over  some  year. 

Do  not  support  this  halfway  meas- 
ure that  in  the  end  is  going  to  drive  up 
costs  and  leave  us  still  less  money  in 
future  years  to  fund  programs  for  the 
veterans,  the  homeless,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. Vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  I'/i  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  better  for  the  envi- 
ronment to  do  more  research  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  space  station  than  in 
fact  to  spend  money  on  the  environ- 
ment is  silly.  No  one  believes  it.  so 
there  is  no  point  in  dwelling  on  it.  No 
one  believes  that  if  your  priority  is 
doing  environmental  improvement 
that  you  would  forebear  trying  to 
work  on  the  environment  today  so 
that  you  would  learn  more  about  how 
to  do  it  10  years  from  now. 

Beyond  that,  we  are  told,  well,  this  is 
for  all  mankind  to  take  a  step  forward. 
No.  it  is  not.  It  is  for  those  of  us  who 
are  well  off  to  take  a  step  forward.  It 
is  for  those  of  us  who  live  comfortably 
to  take  a  step  forward,  but  for  those 
among  us  who  are  veterans  in  need  of 
medical  care,  poor  and  working  people 
and  older  people  who  are  ill-housed  or 
spending  too  much  for  housing,  it  is  a 
pushback  for  them. 

Let  us  not  pretend  that  there  is 
some  equality  about  this.  Yes.  it  would 
be  nice  to  go  forward  in  space.  We 
have  veterans  in  our  medical  hospitals 
desperately  in  need  of  nursing  care. 
We  have  people  who  are  starving 
themselves  slowly  because  the  alterna- 
tive would  be  to  go  homeless,  and  we 
are  saying  to  this  very  wealthy  Nation, 
let  us  take  care  of  some  of  those  basic 
needs  first. 

There  are  Members  here  who  have 
paid  a  lot  of  lipservice  and  will  contin- 
ue to  do  it  to  people  worried  about  vet- 
erans' care,  who  are  worried  about  the 
envirormient,  and  who  are  worried 
about  housing. 
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This  is  one  of  those  rare  chances  to 
put  our  money  where  our  mouth  is, 
and  those  who  vote  no  on  the  amend- 
ment, as  they  have  a  right  to  do. 
ought  to  at  least  forbear  in  the  future 
from  telling  the  veterans  and  the  ill- 
housed  and  those  who  care  about  the 
environment  how  deeply  they  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  I'A  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller]. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  notion  is  that  somehow  if 
we  do  not  give  this  money  to  the  space 
station  that  it  is  a  dream  deferred.  I 
think  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment  we 
are  asking  millions  of  Americans  to 
have  their  dreams  deferred.  We  are 
asking  them  to  defer  their  health  care, 
to  defer  their  housing,  to  defer  the 
safety  of  their  schools. 

This  Congress  has  said  time  and 
again  that  it  is  our  obligation  and  the 
necessity  to  clean  up  the  schools  from 
the  asbestos  hazard,  and  all  of  us  have 
listened  to  school  districts  who  have 
told  us  that  they  have  to  close  class- 
rooms and  close  schools  until  this 
problem  is  taken  care. 

Instead  of  taking  care  of  that  prob- 
lem, we  are  going  to  send  this  money 
to  space.  That  is  unacceptable.  We 
should  be  going  to  space.  We  should 
be  building  the  space  station.  But  let 
space  lead  the  way  in  an  economic  con- 
version. Let  them  lead  the  way  in  an 
economic  conversion  from  the  military 
spending  to  space  exploration,  to  space 
R&D,  to  the  buildup  of  the  vehicles 
that  are  needed.  Do  not  let  it  be  subsi- 
dized on  the  backs  of  people  who  need 
the  basic  necessities,  the  basic  medical 
care,  the  basic  housing  in  everyday 
American  life. 

If  this  is  a  program  that  we  embrace 
as  a  nation,  let  us  have  the  courage  to 
embrace  it  with  the  revenues.  The 
President  today  is  asking  us  to  em- 
brace it,  but  he  will  not  tell  anybody 
how  he  wants  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  how 
he  wants  to  pay  for  it.  He  wants  the 
elderly,  he  wants  the  veterans,  he 
wants  the  children  of  this  Nation  to 
pay  for  it  rather  than  having  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions,  rather  than 
leading  an  economic  conversion  away 
from  the  B-2  to  the  lunar  module  to 
the  exploration  vehicles.  He  says  no. 
Make  the  veterans  pay  for  it.  pay  for 
it  with  their  health  care,  with  their 
housing.  It  is  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  adopt  the 
Schumer  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  argument  today,  but  there  is  a 
bottom  line  here.  The  bottom  line  is 
we  must  draw  priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  going  to  space  is  nice. 
it  is  even  important.  The  space  station 
is  not  the  way  to  go  to  space.  It  is  the 
B-2  bomber  of  the  Space  Program. 
Leading  scientists  and  the  President's 
own  advisers  say  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

What  are  we  doing  if  we  get  the 
space  station?  What  harm  are  we 
doing?  What  good  does  the  space  sta- 
tion do  to  a  veteran  in  a  hospital  who 
cannot  get  health  care?  What  good 
does  the  space  station  do  to  a  child 
doubled  up  in  a  classroom  because  his 
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classrooms  has  asbestos  in  it?  What 
good  does  the  space  station  do  to  a 
young  family  trying  to  buy  a  home 
and  unable  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  my  colleagues 
want  to  keep  America  No.  1?  Do  they 
want  to  be  proud?  Do  they  want  to 
leawl  the  way? 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  country  in  this 
world  will  tell  us  that  if  we  do  not  edu- 
cate our  youth,  care  for  the  health  of 
our  people,  and  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment, no  matter  what  we  do  in  space, 
we  are  going  to  be  a  second-rate 
power. 

Let  us  look  at  the  real  problems  we 
have.  Let  us  explore  space,  but  not 
with  gold  plating,  not  with  thmgs  that 
we  really  do  not  need.  Let  us  explore  it 
in  a  rational,  careful  way  and  let  us 
look  to  the  real  priorities  this  Nation 
has  to  keep  us  No.  1:  our  people. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr 
Browder]. 

Mr.  BROWDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  can  agree  with  the  causes  which  he  cham- 
pions and  the  legitimacy  of  his  attempt  to  fund 
tfxjse  causes  by  the  amending  route  But,  m 
my  mind,  this  amendment  is  misplaced  Both 
the  authonzing  and  appropnating  committees 
have  looked  at  competing  causes  and  they 
hiave  concluded  that  the  space  station  de- 
serves this  funding.  While  other  causes  are 
mentonous.  they  slxxild  tie  considered  on 
those  merits,  and  not  lumbled  together  m  an 
emotiorial  raid  on  the  space  station  This 
amendment  reminds  me  of  the  notorious  bank 
robber  wtio,  when  asked  why  he  robtied 
banks,  explained,  because  that's  where  the 
moneys  at  " 

But  the  basic  reason  for  my  opposition  is 
my  fundamental  belief  that  this  backdoor  bur 
glary  robs  our  country's  space  destiny 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr    An 

DREWS]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 

Mr  Chairman.  )ust  20  years  ago  today,  as 
Apollo  1 1  landed.  Members  of  Congress 
stood  in  this  very  Chamber,  proud  to  be  Amer 
icans  Proud  as  tfiey  watched  Neil  Armstrong 
raise  our  flag,  achieving  our  goal  of  putting  the 
first  man  on  tfie  Moon 

But  today,  as  we  consider  how  we  will  fund 
our  space  program.  Congressman  Charles 
SCHUMER  of  New  York  offers  an  amendment 
that  will  make  ttwse  proud  achievements  of 
our  space  program  just  a  thing  of  the  past 

What  we  are  voting  on  today  is  not  whether 
we,  as  a  nation,  should  sperxj  more  money  on 
the  fxjmeless,  on  veterans,  or  to  protect  our 
environment.  No,  today  we  are  voting  on 
wtiett>er  we  will  kill  ttie  space  [xogram 

In  1984,  we  made  a  natior>al  commitment  to 
buikj  a  space  station  which  would  establish  a 
U  S  -manr>ed  presence  in  Earth's  orbit  We 
comoMtted  to  build  a  research  facility  that 
would  act  as  a  platform  for  Earth-viewing  m 
struments,  a  lab  for  life  science  and  materials 


research,  and  a  staging  area  for  the  future  ex- 
ploration of  ther  solar  system 

Furthermore,  we  made  a  commitment  to  our 
international  partners  to  build  the  space  sta- 
tion in  unison  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
world  Was  that  commitment  |ust  a  passing 
fancy''  I  think  not  I  believe  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  renew  our  preeminence  in  space 

Today  President  Bush,  intent  on  reasserting 
that  preeminence,  announced  that  he  will 
commission  a  study  of  feasible  goals  for  the 
U  S  Space  Program  The  President  told  us  he 
wants  to  see  this  country  once  again  establish 
Itself  as  a  pioneer  m  space,  ventunng  to  the 
Moon  and  Mars  However,  he  recognized  that 
we  will  never  get  to  the  Moon  or  to  Mars  if  we 
do  not  deploy  the  space  station  President 
Bush  called  for  a  fully  operational  space  sta- 
tion by  the  turn  of  the  century  The  station  is 
the  critical  building  block  lor  all  our  future  as- 
pirations in  space 

Let  me  be  clear  that  I,  too,  believe  that 
housing,  veterans  medical  care,  and  the  envi- 
ronment are  priorities  That's  why  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Chairman  Whitten  expressing  my 
concern  that  all  the  interests  in  the  Veterans' 
Affairs- Housing  and  Urban  Development 
[HUD]-independent  agencies  appropriations 
bill  t>e  given  utmost  prionty  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess All  of  the  agencies  m  Chairman  Trax- 
ler  s  lunsdiction— the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. HUD.  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  various  independ- 
ent agencies  including  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation— are  feeling  the  pinch  of  our 
budget  dilemma  And  all  have  equal  signifi- 
cance to  our  Nation  s  future  In  that  letter, 
which  Congressman  Schumer  himself  signed, 
I  felt  that  those  of  us  with  varying  interests 
had  come  together  in  a  coalition  to  protect 
each  of  the  programs  Today  I  find  this  was 
sadly  not  the  case  Today  we  pit  one  group 
against  another 

Indeed  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  a 
stronger  NASA  budget  come  out  of  the  Con- 
gress this  year  The  administration  and  NASA 
made  a  compelling  case  that  S2  1  billion  was 
needed  to  keep  the  current  configuration  of 
the  station  on  track  After  it  t>ecame  clear  that 
Eiecause  of  competing  priorities  the  space  sta- 
tion would  only  receive  S1  65  billion,  NASA 
went  back  to  the  drawing  board  Today  NASA 
issued  a  statement  that  any  further  cuts  would 
mean  complete  cancellation  of  the  station 
While  I  accept  the  fact  that  the  space  station 
will  not  receive  NASA's  original  request,  be- 
cause I  t)elieve  m  keeping  the  coalition  intact. 
I  will  not  accept  a  move  to  destroy  our  space 
program 

Yet  our  space  program  is  m  jeopardy  As 
we  speak  the  Soviet  space  station  circles 
above  us,  as  it  has  every  single  day  since 
February  20.  1986  And  since  that  time  a 
Soviet  crew  has  spent  more  than  a  year  in 
space,  setting  the  record  lor  continuous 
manned  flight 

Certainly  we  should  not  forget  President 
Kennedy's  words. 

The  exploration  of  space  will  ko  ahead 
whether  we  join  in  it  or  not.  and  it  is  one  of 
the  great  advenlure.s  of  all  time,  and  no 
nation  which  expect.s  to  be  the  leader  of 
other  nation.s  can  expect  lo  stay  tiehind  in 
thi.s  race  for  space 


Today  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Apollo  spint 
which  we  are  celebrating  was  the  spirit  of  con- 
quenng  the  impossible.  Once  again,  we  face  a 
crossroads  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  have  the 
courage  to  choose  the  course  of  continuing 
this  pioneenng  spint  which  has  been  the  inspi- 
ration of  our  youth  and  our  country  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  tr. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Ortiz]. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  the  Schu- 
mer amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in  opposition  to  the 
Schumer  amendment  to  reprogram  funds 
away  from  the  space  station  Freedom. 

The  space  station  represents  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  American  space  program  today 
In  order  to  reclaim  our  position  has  a  world 
leader  in  this  area,  we  must  fully  fund  this  im- 
portant program  The  Schumer  amendment,  in 
cutting  space  station  funding  by  $714  million, 
would  kill  the  program 

Why  do  i  support  the  space  station  so 
strongly''  Because  it  is  good  for  America  and 
good  for  the  world  The  space  station  is  sorely 
needed  to  reassert  Amencan  presence  in  the 
arena  of  space  The  space  program  has  con- 
sistently provided  America  and  the  world  with 
a  myriad  of  scientific  advances.  The  space 
station,  in  serving  as  a  national  laboratory  in 
space,  will  make  possible  important  research 
in  the  areas  of  pharmaceuticals,  metallurgy, 
and  robotics,  among  others. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
seeks  to  reprogram  space  station  funds  to 
some  very  worthy  programs,  including  medical 
care  for  veterans  and  vanous  housing  pro- 
grams I  must  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
however,  that  VA  medical  care  is  fully  funded 
at  S11  56  billion  in  this  bill.  Also,  HUD  re- 
ceives a  $500-million  increase  in  the  bill.  In 
contrast,  the  space  station  has  already  re- 
ceived cuts  of  $450  million  dunng  the  budget 
process  for  fiscal  year  1990.  We  do  not  have 
to  kill  the  space  station  to  fund  these  very 
worth-while  programs. 

The  space  station  has  important  secunty 
applications  as  well  The  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ues lo  improve  their  already  advanced  space 
program  We  have  put  one  space  station, 
Skylab,  in  orbit— the  Soviets  have  put  up 
three  Their  latest  effort,  the  space  station  Mir, 
IS  circling  the  Earth  as  we  speak.  Who  knows 
what  kind  of  experiments  the  Soviets  are  per- 
forming up  there'  Who  knows  what  kinds  of 
scientific  advances  they  are  making  in  the  Mir 
space  station''  The  Soviets  already  have  the 
longevity  record  in  space  by  a  hugh  margin. 
Are  we  simply  going  to  continue  to  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  unchallenged  in  this  vital 
area''  Or  are  we  going  to  show  the  determina- 
tion that  the  Soviets  have  shown  in  making 
their  space  program  No  1? 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on 
the  Schumer  amendment. 

A  no  vote  on  this  amendment  says  yes  to 
the  space  station  Freedom  and  yes  to  re- 
newed American  leadership  in  space 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
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the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bus- 

TAMANTE]. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Schumer 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  on  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Apollo  lunar  landing,  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  yet  another  step  fonward 
for  our  country  by  approving  the  full  appropria- 
tion for  the  space  station  Freedom.  Space 
station  Freedom  promises  to  establish  this 
country  as  a  leader  in  scientific  and  techno- 
logical competitiveness.  It  will  enable  Immedi- 
ate research  in  electronics,  composite  metals 
and  pharmaceuticals,  plus  provide  an  environ- 
ment for  continual  experimentation  which 
could  lead  to  cures  for  critical  health  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  most  hopeful,  though,  that  our  children 
will  benefit  from  the  continuation  of  a  strong 
space  program.  It  is  hoped  that  as  our  chil- 
dren share  the  benefits  and  observe  the  ad- 
vancements from  space  experiments  their  in- 
terest in  science  and  technology  will  grow  and 
they  will  pursue  these  fields  for  their  and  this 
country's  advancement.  The  future  of  our 
country  lies  in  their  vision  of  importance,  and 
few  things  are  of  such  importance  as  explor- 
ing a  new  frontier. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  John  Kennedy 
cautioned  us  about  the  relationship  between 
the  future  of  our  country  and  the  support  of  a 
strong  space  program,  that  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. He  said: 

Surely,  the  opening  vistas  of  space  prom- 
ise high  costs  and  hardships,  as  well  as  high 
reward.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
would  have  us  stay  where  we  are  a  little 
longer  to  rest,  to  wait. 

He  warned  us  that: 

If  history  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that 
man.  in  his  quest  for  knowledge  and 
progress,  is  determined  and  cannot  be  de- 
terred. The  exploration  of  space  will  go 
ahead,  whether  we  join  in  it  or  not.  •  *  * 

Today  we  are  being  challenged  to  stay  in 
the  race.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
efforts  to  reduce  funding  for  the  space  station 
and  let  us  continue  moving  ahead  to  explore 
the  vistas  that  await  us. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Laughlin]. 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Schumer 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  today  marks  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  man's  first  steps  on  the  Moon.  A 
day  that  we  all  remember  and  a  day  I  will 
never  forget.  Twenty  years  ago  I  was  never 
prouder  to  t)e  an  American. 

You  can  be  assured  that  a  vote  for  the 
Schumer  amendment  will  shatter  any  future 
dreams  in  space  and  will  devastate  America's 
ability  to  compete  for  the  technological  ad- 
vances of  tomorrow. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  the  technologi- 
cal advances  of  tomorrow  will  come  from 
space.  For  example,  Arianspace,  the  French 
equivalent  of  NASA,  now  controls  more  ttian 
50  percent  of  the  worid's  commercial  satellite 
launching  business. 

What  worries  me  is  that  we  as  a  natwn  are 
not  worried.  There  must  be  a  national  sense 


that  the  space  statk>n  will  be  a  major  mecha- 
nism for  reaching  our  goal  of  establishing  man 
as  a  builder  and  permanent  worker  in  space. 
In  addition,  the  economic  and  scientifk;  wind- 
fall to  our  Nation  can  not  be  ignored.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Apollo  mission  yield- 
ed a  7-to-1  return  of  every  dollar  invested. 

Space  exploration  not  only  drives  the  econ- 
omy over  the  long  term,  but  is  the  best  invest- 
ment for  our  future  because  it  sharpens  the 
skills  and  harnesses  the  talents  of  all  Ameri- 
cans invoh'ed. 

Other  countries  recognize  that  the  jobs  and 
products  of  the  future  will  come  from  space 
exploration.  So  should  we. 

I  encourage  all  Memt)ers  to  vote  against  the 
Schumer  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Schumer 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in  opposition  to  the 
Schumer  amendment.  This  amendment  which 
would  cut  $714  million  from  the  space  station 
Freedom  Program,  if  passed,  would  effectively 
kill  the  prospects  of  a  U.S.  space  station. 

The  space  station  is  the  first  step  of  a  reju- 
venated national  space  program  that  will 
regain  U.S.  leadership  in  space.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  space  station  will  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Nation  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  being  a  leader  in  space  research  and 
exploration.  This  commitment  to  the  space 
station  will  lead  to  a  critical  and  necessary  re- 
vitallzation  of  science  and  engineering  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  will  provide  a  cen- 
terpiece for  international  cooperation  in  space. 
Together  with  increased  emphasis  on  the 
commercialization  of  space,  space  station 
Freedom  will  contribute  toward  a  favorable 
trade  balance. 

Space  station  Freedom  functioning  as  a 
permanently  manned  national  space  center 
will  enable  critical  space  science  research  and 
technology  not  possible  on  Earth.  For  exam- 
ple, bas\c  physics  research  on  Earth  has 
always  been  affected  by  the  Earth's  gravita- 
tional pull  and  hindered  by  the  inability  to  ac- 
curately measure  the  influence  of  gravitational 
effects.  In  the  weightless  environment  of  the 
space  station,  man  will  continuously  be  able 
to  perform  basic  physics  research  isolated 
from  the  effects  of  gravity.  The  microgravity 
space  environment  will  enable  materials  re- 
search leading  to  the  development  of  the  next 
generation  of  super  computers  as  well  as  new 
discoveries  in  superconductors  and  pharma- 
ceutk^als.  The  research  and  production  of  new 
pharmaceuticals  is  a  very  exciting  field  for  it 
will  enable  us  to  work  toward  cures  for  dis- 
eases which  we  have  not  been  able  to  devel- 
op here  on  Earth  because  of  the  gravitation 
pull.  Medical  research  and  development  alone 
constitutes  hope  for  the  diabetes  victims— and 
we  might — we  just  might— find  that  elusive 
cure  for  cancer  through  the  exploration  of 
space. 

Our  Nation  must  continue  moving  fonward 
with  the  permanently  manned  space  station 
Freedom.  The  Soviet  permanently  manned 
space  station  MIR  is  presently  operating,  with 
the  Europeans  developing  plans  to  establish 
their  own  permanently  manned  national  space 


center.  The  United  States  must  continue  work- 
ir>g  to  establish  our  own  space  statk>n  in  order 
to  sit  at  the  table  of  worid  space  leaders  in 
the  next  century. 

Space  statk}n  Freedom  will  proclaim  to  the 
worid  that  the  United  States  has  returned  to  a 
space  leadership  role,  instillir>g  natior^  pride 
and  prestige  in  all  Americans  similar  to  the 
pride  felt  when  Neil  Armstrong  became  the 
first  man  to  walk  on  tf>e  Moon. 

Today  we  celerate  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  Apollo  11  on  the  Moon.  Today, 
Americans  are  proud  of  the  United  States' 
space  program.  We  must  give  ttiem  a  program 
in  which  to  display  their  pride  in  the  future.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sfiow  ttieir  pride  in  our 
space  program  by  defeating  the  Schumer 
amendment  and  allowing  the  ccntinued  devel- 
opment of  space  statk)n  Freedom. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sarpa- 
lius]. 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Schumer 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  almost  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
greatest  technological  achievement  in  tfie  his- 
tory of  mankind  we  actually  would  be  debating 
the  worth  of  the  space  station.  I  would  have 
thought  everyone  understood  that  worth  by 
now. 

Space  exploration  and  the  trip  to  the  Moon 
yielded  far  more  for  this  Natkjn  than  the 
simple  thrill  we  all  felt  two  decades  ago  when 
Neil  Armstrong  first  set  foot  on  the  Moon.  The 
technology  we  created  for  our  space  program 
has  gone  on  to  revolutionize  our  everyday 
lives  and  the  work  of  this  House. 

All  of  us  have  computers  in  our  office.  They 
make  our  work  more  efficient.  They  enable  us 
to  communicate  quickly  with  our  constituents. 
They  help  us  organize  every  aspect  of  our  op- 
erations. We  all  take  these  fabulous  machines 
for  granted,  but  few  of  us  think  of  fx)w  they 
came  to  be. 

The  answer  is  simple — space  exploration. 
NASA  needed  high-speed  computers  for  its 
complex  missions.  And,  they  needed  comput- 
ers compact  enough  to  fit  inside  a  spaceship. 
These  needs  led  to  the  creation  of  computers 
driven  by  microchips  instead  of  vacuum  tut)es, 
powerful  computers  that  could  fit  on  a  desk- 
top instead  of  a  warehouse. 

Consider  another  example:  satellite  commu- 
nication. Every  word  we  say  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  is  recorded  by  a  television  camera 
and  beamed  by  satellite  to  cable  systems 
across  the  United  States.  When  I  was  born, 
this  kind  of  technology  was  the  stuff  of  sci- 
ence fiction.  Today,  we  take  it  for  granted. 
Every  time  one  of  us  books  a  satellite  feed- 
back to  a  local  station  in  our  district,  we 
should  say  a  silent  prayer  of  thanks  to  our 
space  program. 

The  list  of  benefits  from  space  could  go  on 
and  on.  Tremendous  medical  research  has 
been  done  in  space.  We  understand  so  much 
more  about  our  environment  and  the  way  it 
works  because  of  studies  we've  conducted  in 
space.  We've  saved  countless  thousands  of 
lives  because  weather  satellites  have  enabled 
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us   to   «ram   people   in   advance   that   severe 
weathef  is  on  the  way 

Our  space  statKSn  will  be  no  diHerent  from 
the  space  programs  that  have  gone  before  it 
It  will  yield  phenomenal  techrrological  and  sci 
entific  advances.  In  fact.  I  will  go  on  record 
today  as  predicting  the  benefits  of  tht  ipd^c 
station  will  outstrip  those  of  its  predecessors 
tor  one  simple  reason  The  space  station  will 
be  dedicated  alrnost  entirely  to  research,  to 
irx:reasing  human  knowledge 

Mr  Chairman,  by  any  obfective  measure, 
this  nation's  space  program  has  been  an 
overwhelming  success  The  space  station  is 
tf»e  r>ext  logical  step  forward  Thirty  years  ago 
we  left  our  Earth  and  ventured  into  space 
Twenty  years  ago,  we  left  the  bonds  of  Earth 
ortJit  and  went  to  the  Moon  We  committed 
ourselves  to  the  exploration  of  space  We  ve 
gone  too  far  to  turn  back  now 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Schumer  amendment 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jom 
in  the  big  majority  of  our  colleagues  m 
opposing  the  Schumer  amendment 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Schumer  amerxlment  to  cut  ttie  Space  Station 
Freedom  Program  by  $714  million  and  trans 
\e(  those  funds  to  other  programs  in  the  bill  i 
oppose  this  amendment  because  of  my  strong 
support  for  the  Space  Station  Program 

I  agree  with  Representative  Schumer  on 
the  importance  of  programs  such  as  veteran  s 
medical  care,  housing  for  the  elderly,  home 
less  assistance,  and  environmental  programs 
However,  these  programs  have  been  respon 
siWy  addressed  by  the  committee  in  this  bill 
and  should  not  be  further  bolstered  at  the  ex 
pense  of  the  space  station 

In  a  statement  made  yesterday,  NASA  re 
ported  that  past  funding  constraints  have  al- 
ready delayed  the  deployment  of  the  space 
station  rrxare  than  2  years,  and  the  prospect  of 
additional  congressional  funding  limitations 
jeopardizes  continuation  of  the  program  i 
tjelieve  that  the  Schumer  amendment  would 
virtually  kill  the  space  station  by  slowing  it  to  a 
snail's  pace  and  would  eliminate  the  leader 
ship  of  tfie  United  States  in  space  technology 
and  exploration 

As  you  will  recall,  this  body  overwhelmingly 
voted  to  approve  the  full  budget  request  lor 
tfie  Space  Station  Freedom  Program  last  Con- 
gress It  IS  also  important  to  note  that  we  sue 
cessfully  defeated  a  similar  amendment  of 
fered  by  Representative  Schumer  last  year  by 
a  vote  of  166  to  256 

On  this  20th  annrversfiry  of  America  s  sue 
cessful  landing  on  the  Moon.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  travesty  to  crip>ple  this  country's  opportu- 
nity for  future  manned  space  exploration 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  conse 
quences  of  their  vote  on  this  important  issue 
and  ask  you  to  vote  against  the  Schumer 
amendment 

Mr     TRAXLER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 


the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
tery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Schumer 
amendment. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
McMillen]. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Schumer  amendment. 

Mr  TRAXLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute,  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr  Torricelli]. 

Mr  TORRICELLI.  Mr  Chairman, 
around  this  globe  people  debate 
whether  or  not  this  generation  of 
Americans  has  the  vision  of  our  ances- 
tors. Indeed,  they  debate  whether  or 
not  America  is  an  ascending  or  a  de- 
clining nation. 

Today  we  face  that  question  in  the 
.same  terms  as  every  other  generation 
of  Americans.  Are  we  prepared  to 
invest  In  the  future?  Do  we  under 
.stand  that  .science  is  the  basis  of  our 
economic  hope''  Do  we  understand 
that  our  goals,  our  common  goals  to 
feed  the  hungry,  house  the  homeless, 
will  never  be  met  borrowing  from  the 
future'' 

They  are  the  product  of  economic 
growth,  and  only  by  wealth  created  by 
investing  and  learning  will  we  ever 
meet  those  common  objectives. 

Mr  Chairman,  every  generation  of 
Americans  has  understood  that  choice. 
Answer  affirmatively  for  our  time. 
Our  culture,  our  heritage  as  Ameri- 
cans demands  that  we  do  no  less. 

Defeat  the  Schumer  amendment. 
Send  the  me.ssage  on  this  20th  anni- 
versary of  America's  greatest  triumph 
that  America  is  still  young,  still  bold. 
with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  future. 
Vote    no  " 

Ms  PElOSI  Mr  Chairman  I  nse  today  m 
support  of  the  Schumer  amendment  to  H  R 
2916.  the  VA  HUD-independeni  agencies  ap- 
propnations  bill  The  Schumer  a.Tiendment 
would  transfer  $714  million  from  the  space 
station  to  other  worthwhile  but  underfunded 
programs  for  veterans  for  pollution  control 
and  lor  housing 

Today  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Moon 
landing,  we  can  take  pride  m  the  history  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Amencan  space  pro- 
gram I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  space  ex- 
ploration and  the  research  and  development 
which  underlie  it  contribute  to  our  lives  I  sup 
port  a  continuation  of  funding  for  the  explora- 
tion of  space 

Yet.  today  as  the  President  announces  the 
initial  stages  of  planning  lor  a  space  flight  to 
Mars  by  the  year  2010  i  believe  we  must  take 
a  serious  and  soul-searching  look  at  the  state 
of  our  domestic  programs  Funding  for  the 
space  station  will  accomplish  little  if  it  is  at  the 
exp)ense  of  meeting  our  citizens'  basic  needs 
We  can  look  up  at  the  Moon  and  take  pride  m 
the  lact  that  we  have  succeeded  m  visiting  it 
But  what  do  we  say  to  the  children  who  visit 
Our   Nation  s  Capital    look   around   them  and 


see  homeless  men,  women,  and  children 
living  on  The  Mall  and  picking  through  the 
trash  to  find  food  to  eat?  What  do  we  say  to 
the  children  whose  parents  are  struggling  to 
keep  roofs  over  their  heads? 

I  support  the  Schumer  amendment  because 
I  believe  that  we  must,  we  absolutely  must, 
make  meeting  our  many  serious  domestic 
needs  a  pnority  Since  1980,  the  money  spent 
by  this  Nation  on  subsidized  housing  has  de- 
creased from  $26  6  billion  to  $7  4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1989  Proposed  funding  for  the 
space  station  has  been  increased  by  84  per- 
cent in  this  appropriations  bill— bnnging  the 
amount  to  SI  65  billion  for  the  space  station 
alone  That  amount  is  equal  to  over  one-sev- 
enth of  the  total  amount  spent  on  subsidized 
housing  Where  are  our  priorities?  Where  is 
that  money  really  best  spent— to  meet  the 
dreams  of  a  handful  of  scientists  striving  for  a 
project  in  space  or  to  meet  the  needs  and  to 
give  dreams  to  thousands  of  low-income 
people,  to  veterans,  and  to  the  elderly  across 
the  Nation' 

The  space  station  project  will  continue  with 
or  without  this  proposed  transfer  of  funds 
away  from  it  Can  we  say  the  same  thing 
about  the  lives  of  the  individuals  who  may  find 
themselves  homeless  due  to  lack  of  funds''  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Schumer 
amendment 

Mr  FOGLIETTA  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  Today,  we  celebrate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  histonc  Moon 
landing  This  was  a  challenge  set  by  John  F 
Kennedy  The  inspiration  of  John  Kennedy's 
goal  gave  spirit  to  all  Americans  dunng  a  trou- 
bled decade  Some  people  may  find  it  ironic 
that  anniversary  could  be  marked  with  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  Well,  it  may  seem 
ironic   but  it  IS  not  wrong 

John  Kennedy  taught  us  about  other  prior- 
ities on  this  planet,  and  for  our  own  people 
We  must  try  to  fix  the  broken  parts  of  this 
planet  before  we  start  ventunng  to  others 

Before  we  reach  for  Mars,  or  build  a  space 
station,  we  must  try  to  help  the  Americans  living 
'H  tragedy  The  senior  citizen  in  New  York  who 
can  t  afford  a  decent  meal  The  family  in  Chica- 
go which  has  to  live  in  a  homeless  shelter.  The 
children  who  are  poisoned  by  astjestos — be- 
cause the  Philadelphia  schools  cannot  pay  to 
restore  the  buildings  The  Vietnam  vet  in  Texas 
who  receives  inadequate  medical  care 

These  are  the  pnonties  that  America  needs 
10  focus  on.  the  priorities  that  this  amendment 
restores  Lets  go  into  space  Let's  keep  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  technological  bnlliance 

But  as  we  gaze  into  the  heavens,  let's  take 
a  look  down  America's  streets— and  focus  on 
the  real  needs  of  our  people 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Mr  SCHUMER's  amendment  to  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  HUD,  independent  agencies  ap- 
propriations bill 

Mr  ScHUMER's  amendment  would  allow 
NASA  a  4  5-percent  increase  over  last  year's 
budget  and  transfer  $714  million  to  veterans' 
medical  services,  EPA  pollution  control  and 
research,  including  astiestos  in  schools,  and 
to  low-income  housing  programs 
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NASA  has  received  continuous  increases 
while  low-income  housing  programs  have 
been  reduced  by  over  80  percent  in  the  last  8 
years.  There  are  3.5  million  elderly  living  in 
poverty.  Only  16  percent  of  those  elderly  live 
in  subsidized  housing. 

In  light  of  the  HUD  scandals  where  millions 
of  dollars  were  diverted  from  the  needy  poor 
to  the  unscrupulous  consultants,  section  202 
IS  a  model  program.  Servicing  only  the  very 
low  income,  it  has  a  30-year  history  of  only 
one  default.  It  Is  one  of  only  two  new  con- 
struction programs  still  funded  since  the 
Reagan  era.  The  housing  starts  in  this  pro- 
gram dropped  58  percent  in  ttie  first  5  years 
of  the  Reagan  era  and  have  been  steadily  re- 
duced since  then. 

These  programs  are  vital  to  our  future  and 
need  to  be  a  pnonty. 

Mr  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Space  Station  Program  has  already  been 
sharply  reduced  by  $400  million  during 
markup  of  the  bill,  severely  stretching  NASA's 
capacity  to  retain  It  as  a  viable  program.  If  the 
Schumer  amendment  were  to  go  into  effect, 
the  space  station  program  would  effectively 
be  killed. 

The  space  station,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  US  Space  Program  is  the  critical  element 
in  maintaining  U.S.  leadership  in  space  tech- 
nology and  exploration.  As  currently  requested 
by  the  administration  and  Congress,  Space 
Station  Freedom  will  be  used  as  a  national 
laboratory  in  space  that  will  allow  basic  re- 
search and  production  of  new  pharmaceuti- 
cals, and  a  variety  of  materials  arKJ  processes 
that  will  advance  metallurgy,  optics,  automa- 
tion and  robotics,  medical  research  leading  to 
cures  for  fatal  diseases,  and  basic  scientific 
advances  that  will  substantially  impact  the 
United  States  competitiveness  in  the  world. 
Beyond  that,  the  space  station  is  the  staging 
center  that  will  be  used  for  future  manned  ex- 
ploration of  our  solar  system  irx:luding  a  possi- 
ble return  to  the  Moon  for  long  duration  activi- 
ty and  a  manned  mission  to  Mars. 

Space  Station  Freedom  has  been  approved 
and  endorsed  by  two  administrations.  Con- 
gress, and  many  scientific  groups  including 
the  National  Research  Council.  Congress  last 
year  overwhelmingly  approved  the  auttvxiza- 
tion  and  full  budget  request  for  the  Space  Sta- 
tion Freedom  Program.  With  r>eariy  $2  billion 
currently  invested  in  the  program,  the  Govern- 
ment and  industry  teams  are  assembled  and 
have  already  proceeded  with  Vne  development 
hardware  phase  of  the  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  Ironic  that  an  amend- 
ment to  kill  the  space  station  would  occur  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  America's  successful 
landing  on  the  Moon.  The  death  of  Space  Sta- 
tion Freedom  would  mark  the  end  of  Ameri- 
ca's quest  for  civilian  preeminence  and  com- 
petitiveness in  space  techrx>logy  arxj  explora- 
tion. It  IS  with  this  in  mind  tfiat  you  are  urged 
to  oppose  the  Schumer  amendment  to  the 
tiscal  year  1990  VA-HUD  and  independent 
agencies  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  state  my  opposition  to  the  Schumer 
amendment  to  cut  $714  million  from  the 
NASA  research  and  development  account. 

The  development,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  a  fully  equipped,  manned  space  sta- 
tion called   "Freedom"  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  aruj  ambitious  projects  undertaken  by 
our  Nation.  We  must  continue  funding  for  the 
space  station  in  order  to  assure  the  leadership 
of  ttie  free  worid  In  space  during  the  1990's 
and  beyond. 

The  Schumer  amendment  essentially  would 
kill  the  Space  Station  Program.  President 
Bush,  recognizing  the  overriding  importance  of 
the  space  station,  requested  $2  billion  for  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1990.  I  support  the 
President's  efforts  to  provide  the  maximum 
level  of  f  jnding  possible  for  the  space  station 
In  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

However,  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies  reduced  the  devel- 
opment funds  for  the  space  station  by  $395 
million.  The  subcommittee  recognizes  that  this 
$395  million  cut  may  cause  a  slip  In  the  first 
element  launch  of  the  space  station  beyond 
the  current  date  of  March  1995.  Due  to  the 
funding  reduction  mandated  by  our  current 
fiscal  constraints,  NASA  will  be  forced  to 
make  sacrifices  in  the  development  of  the 
space  station.  Passage  of  the  Schumer 
amendment  would  signal  an  end  to  this  body's 
strong  commitment  to  insuring  our  leadership 
in  space. 

I  stand  firmly  behind  President  Bush's  policy 
of  expanding  the  human  presence  into  the 
solar  system.  The  United  States  must  remain 
competitive  in  space  and  cannot  afford  to  fail 
in  obtaining  the  technology  and  knowledge 
derived  from  a  strong  civilian  space  program. 

No  Nation  can  match  our  experience  in 
space  or  our  technical  capabilities.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  apply  these  with  vision  and  imagina- 
tion, and  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
space  station,  then  leadership  in  space  will 
again  belong  to  the  United  States 

Once  again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Schumer  amendment. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2916  by  my 
colleague  Congressman  Schumer  to  increase 
funding  for  programs  that  are,  or  at  least 
should  be,  top  national  priorities. 

A  short  time  ago  this  House  fought  a  gruel- 
ing battle  to  provide  a  small  amount  of  money 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  keep  VA 
hospitals  solvent  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year.  But  this  did  not  even  begin  to 
meet  the  long-term  challenge  of  restoring  vet- 
erans' medical  care  to  the  high  level  of  quality 
it  enjoyed  just  a  few  years  ago.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  in  the  Congress  must  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  next  year  and  in  all  the 
years  ahead,  not  just  to  maintain  current  serv- 
ices but  to  reopen  wards,  compensate  talent- 
ed staffs,  and  give  veterans  back  the  peace  of 
mind  they  enjoyed  before  this  recent  budget 
crisis  within  the  VA.  By  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, we  can  take  another  step  toward  meet- 
ing these  challenges. 

In  addition  to  honoring  our  veterans,  pro- 
tecting our  environment,  and  providing  quality 
housing  to  elderiy  and  low-income  citizens, 
many  of  whom  are  families  with  small  children 
should  be  top  national  priorities.  Decades  of 
polluting  our  air,  our  seas  and  rivers,  and  our 
larxlscape  are  finally  catching  us  with  us. 
There  is  a  housing  crisis  in  this  country  that 
has  forced  those  in  both  the  dawn  and  twilight 
of  life  to  suffer  either  in  substandard  hous- 
ing— or  to  go  without  any  housing  at  all  This 
country  cannot  hope  to  make  progress  toward 


leading  tfie  free  worid  into  the  21st  century  if 
it  cannot  commit  itself  to  protecting  its  all-im- 
portant environment  and  helping  Its  most  vul- 
nerable citizens  acquire  tfie  basic  necessities 
of  life.  By  adopting  the  Schumer  amendment 
we  can  address  ttiese  problems  wittiout  af- 
fecting either  national  security  or  our  place  in 
the  forefront  of  the  technological  revolution. 

Our  environment,  our  homeless  and  our  vet- 
erans deserve  our  best  efforts.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Sctiumer  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  en  bloc  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr. 

SCHXJMER]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  125,  noes 
291,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1461 
AYES— 125 


Ackerman 

Gray 

Panetla 

Atkins 

Hall  (OH) 

Pelosi 

AuCoin 

Hamilton 

Poshard 

Bates 

Hawkins 

Rahall 

Beilenson 

Hayes  iIL) 

Rangel 

Bennett 

Hertel 

Ray 

Berman 

Hochbrueckner 

Rose 

Bonior 

Hubbard 

Roukema 

Borski 

Jacobs 

Rowland  (CT) 

Boxer 

Johnson  (SD) 

Roybal 

Brennan 

Jontz 

Russo 

Campbell  (CA) 

Kanjorski 

Saiki 

Cardin 

Kaptur 

Sangmeister 

Carper 

Kaslenmeier 

Savage 

Conle 

Kennedy 

Sawyer 

Conyers 

Kildee 

Schroeder 

Courier 

Kleczka 

Schumer 

Crockett 

Kostmayer 

Shays 

De  Fazio 

LaPalce 

Sikorski 

Dellums 

Lehman  iCA) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Donnelly 

Lehman  <FL) 

Smith  (FL) 

Dorgan  ( ND  i 

Levin  (MI) 

Snowe 

Downey 

Lewis  (GAi 

Solarz 

Duncan 

Lipinski 

Staggers 

Durbin 

Lowey(NY) 

Stark 

Dymally 

Manton 

Studds 

Early 

Markey 

Synar 

Edwards  '  CA  i 

Mavroules 

Torres 

Evans 

McCloskey 

Towns 

Fish 

McHugh 

Traficant 

Flake 

Mfume 

Udall 

Flono 

Miller  iCA) 

Unsoeld 

Foglietta 

Moakley 

Venlo 

Ford  (Mil 

Moody 

Visclosky 

Ford(TNi 

Morrison  (CTl 

Weiss 

Frank 

Murphy 

Wheat 

Garcia 

NeaMMAi 

Williams 

Gaydos 

Oberstar 

Wolpe 

Gejdenson 

Obey 

Wyden 

Oilman 

Olin 

Yates 

Gonzalez 

Owens  (NY) 

Yatron 

Gradison 

Owens  ( UT  i 
NOES-291 

Akaka 

Bereuter 

Buechner 

Alexander 

Bevill 

Bunning 

Anderson 

Bilbray 

Burton 

Andrews 

Bilirakis 

Bustamante 

Annunzio 

Bliley 

Byron 

Anthony 

Boehlert 

Callahan 

Applegate 

Boggs 

Campbell  iCO> 

Archer 

Bosco 

Carr 

Armey 

Boucher 

Chandler 

Baker 

Brooks 

Chapman 

Ballenger 

Broomfield 

Clarke 

Barnard 

Browder 

Clay 

Bart  let  t 

Brow  n  i  CA ) 

Clement 

Barton 

Brown  (CO) 

Clinger 

Baleman 

Bruce 

Coble 

Bentley 

Bryant 

Coleman  <  MO  i 
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Colrm&n  iTXi 

Kasich 

Richardson 

Com  best 

Kennelly 

Ridge 

Cooper 

Kolbe 

Rinaldo 

CosU-llo 

Kolter 

Ritter 

Coughim 

Kyi 

Roberts 

Cox 

Lagomarsino 

Robinson 

Coyne 

Lancaster 

Roe 

Crmig 

Lanlos 

Rogers 

Cr»ne 

Laughlin 

RohrabachfT 

Dannemeyer 

l-each  (lA) 

Roth 

Omvis 

Leland 

Rowland  (GAi 

de  la  G&rza 

Lent 

Sabo 

DeLay 

Levine  iCAi 

Sarpallus 

Derrick 

Lewis  iCAi 

Saxion 

DeWinc 

Lewis  iFL) 

Schaefer 

Dickinson 

Lightfoot 

Scheuer 

Dicks 

Livingston 

S<hift 

Dingell 

Lloyd 

Schneider 

Dixon 

l^ng 

Schuette 

Doman  i  CA ' 

Lowery  iCAi 

Schuize 

Douglas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Sensenbrvniur 

Dreler 

Mathtley 

Sharp 

Dwyer 

Madigan 

Shaw 

Dyson 

Marlenee 

Shiimwav 

Eckart 

Martin  iILi 

Shuster 

Edwards   OKI 

Martinez 

Skaggs 

Emerson 

Malsui 

Skeen 

English 

Mazzoli 

Skelton 

Erdreirh 

McCandless 

Slattery 

Espy 

McCollum 

Slaughter  'VAi 

Pawell 

MrCrery 

Smith  (IA> 

Pazio 

McCurdy 

Smith  'MS' 

Fpighan 

McDade 

Smith  >NEi 

Fields 

McDermott 

Smith  iNJi 

Flippo 

McEwen 

Smith  iTXi 

Prenzel 

McGralh 

Smith  iVT) 

Ftost 

McMillan 'NC 

Smith.  Denny 

Gal  leg  Iv 

McMillen    MD' 

ORi 

Oallo 

McNully 

Smith.  Robert 

Gekas 

Meyers 

■NHi 

Gephardt 

Michel 

Smith.  Robert 

Gibbons 

Miller  (OH  1 

OR) 

Gillmor 

Miller 'WAi 

Solomon 

Gingrich 

Mineta 

Spence 

Glickman 

Molinan 

Sprat  t 

Goodling 

Mollohan 

Stallings 

Gordon 

MnntKomerv 

Stangeland 

Goss 

Moorhead 

Stearns 

Grandy 

Morella 

Stenholm 

Grant 

Morrison  '  WAi 

Stokes 

Green 

Mraiek 

Stump 

Guarini 

Muriha 

Sundqulst 

Gunderson 

Mvers 

Swift 

Hall    TX. 

NagU- 

Tallon 

Hammerschmidt  Natrher 

Tanner 

Hancock 

Neal  iNCi 

Tauke 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Tauzin 

Harris 

Nielson 

Thomas  iCA' 

Hasten 

Nowak 

Thomas  iGAi 

Hatcher 

Dakar 

Thomas  '  WY ) 

Hayes  ■  LA  i 

Ortiz 

Torncelli 

Hefner 

Ox  ley 

Traxler 

Henr> 

Packard 

t'pton 

Herger 

Pallone 

Valentine 

Hiler 

Parker 

Vander  Jagt 

Hoagland 

Parns 

Volkmer 

Holloway 

Pashayan 

Vucaiiovich 

Hopkiris 

Patterson 

Walgren 

Horton 

Paxon 

Walker 

Houghton 

Payne.  VA' 

Walsh 

Hoyer 

Pease 

Watkins 

Huckab\ 

Penny 

Waxmzm 

Hughes 

Perkins 

Weber 

Hunter 

Petri 

WVldon 

Hutio 

Pickett 

Whiltaker 

Inhofe 

Pickle 

Whuten 

James 

Porter 

WiLson 

Jenkins 

Price 

Wi.se 

Johnson    CT' 

Pursell 

Wolf 

Johnston 

Quillen 

Wyhe 

Jones   GAi 

Regula 

Young  1 AK 1 

Jones  'NC> 

Rhodes 

Young  (FT,> 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Aipin 

Heflev 

Martini  NY) 

Collins 

Hyde 

Payne  <NJi 

Darden 

Ireland 

Ravenel 

Engel 

Leath  .TX- 

Rostenkowski 

VisCfW 

Luken.  Thomas 

n  1406 

Sisisky 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 


Mr  Payne  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Hefley  against 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr. 
Darden.  against. 

Messrs.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming. 
SMITH  of  New  Jersey,  and  TAUKE 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
no." 

Mr.  DYMALLY  and  Mr.  CONTE 
changed  their  vote  from  no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendments  en  bloc  were  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  for  rollcall  vote  No. 
146.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted    aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MEDICAL  AND  PROSTHETIC  RESEARCH 

For  necessary  expen.ses  in  carryint?  out 
programs  of  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search and  development  as  authorized  by 
law,  to  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1991.  $211,000,000.  plu.s  reimbur.sement.s 

MEDICAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  medical,  hospital,  nursing  home, 
domiciliary,  construction,  supply,  and  re 
search  activities,  as  authorized  by  la\^. 
$48,541,000.  plus  reimbursements 

GRANTS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

For  payment  to  the  Republic  of  the  Phil 
ippines  of  granUs.  as  authorized  by  law  1 38 
tJ.S.C  632).  for  assLsting  in  the  replacement 
and  upgrading  of  equipment  and  in  rehabili- 
tating the  phy.sical  plant  and  facilities  of 
the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Center. 
$500,000.  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991 

Departmental  Administration 
general  operating  expenses 

For  necessary  operating  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  Including  uniforms  or  al- 
lowances therefor,  as  authorized  by  law;  not 
to  exceed  $7,000  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expen.ses.  cemetenal  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  law,  purchase  of  six 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  for  use  in  ceme 
tenal  operations,  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  and  reimbursement  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  securi 
ty  guard  services,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  cost  of  overseas  employee 
mail:  $805,059,000.  including  $553,329,000 
for  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration. 
Provided.  That,  during  fiscal  year  1990.  ju- 
ri.sdictional  average  employment  shall  not 
be  less  than  12.600  for  the  Veterans  Bene 
fits  Administration 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  necessary  expetwes  of  tlie  Office  of 
Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
as  amended.  $22,249,000 

CONSTRUCTION.  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

For  constructing,  altering,  extending  and 
improving  any  of  the  facilities  under  the  ju 
risdiction  or  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  or  for  any  of  the  pur 
poses  set   forth  in  sections  1004    1006.  5002. 


5003.  5006.  5008.  5009.  and  5010  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  including  planning,  ar 
chiiectural  and  engineering  services,  main- 
tenance or  guarantee  period  services  costs 
associated  with  equipment  guarantees  pro- 
vided under  the  project,  and  site  acquisition, 
where  the  estimated  cost  of  a  project  is 
$2,000,000  or  more  or  where  funds  for  a 
project  were  made  available  in  a  previous 
major  project  appropriation.  $417,549,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed. That,  except  for  advance  planning  of 
projects  funded  through  the  advance  plan- 
ning fund  and  the  design  of  projects  funded 
through  the  design  fund,  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  used  for  any  project  which 
has  not  been  considered  and  approved  by 
the  Congress  in  the  budgetary  process:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  funds  provided  in  the 
appropriation  "Construction.  major 

projects"  for  fiscal  year  1990.  for  each  ap- 
proved project  shall  be  obligated  (1)  by  the 
awarding  of  a  worlting  drawings  contract  by 
September  30.  1990.  and  (2)  by  the  awarding 
of  a  construction  contract  by  September  30. 
1991  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  report  in  writing  to  the 
Comptroller  General  and  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  any  approved  major  con- 
struction project  in  which  obligations  are 
not  incurred  within  the  time  limitations  es- 
tablished above:  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  review  the  report  in  accordance 
with  vhe  procedures  established  by  section 
1015  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  I  title  X  of  Public  Law  93-344):  Prorid- 
rd  further.  That  no  funds  from  any  other 
account,  except  the  "Parking  garage  revolv- 
ing fund",  may  be  obligated  for  construct- 
ing, altering,  extending,  or  improving  a 
project  which  was  approved  in  the  budget 
process  and  funded  in  this  account  until  one 
year  after  substantial  completion  and  bene- 
ficial occupancy  by  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  of  the  project  or  any  part 
thereof  with  respect  to  that  part  only:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
a  bidding  document  for  any  construction 
contract  for  a  project  approved  under  this 
heading  (excluding  completion  items),  the 
director  of  the  affected  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  medical  facility  must  certify 
that  the  design  of  such  project  is  acceptable 
from  a  patient  care  standpoint. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TRAXLER 

Mr.    TRAXLER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traxler:  On 
page  7.  line  25,  strike  out  $417,549,000  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$420,249,000". 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  adds  $2.7  million  to  the 
VAs  major  construction  appropria- 
tion. Of  that  amount.  $2.3  million  is 
for  the  design  of  a  renovation/30-bed 
spinal  cord  injury  project  at  the 
Tampa  VA  Medical  Center.  These 
funds  are  urgently  needed  so  as  to  be 
able  to  provide  additional  spinal  cord 
injury  treatment  for  veterans  in  Flori- 
da. As  I  understand  it.  this  project  has 
the  support  of  the  entire  Florida  dele- 
gation. 

The  balance  of  the  amendment— 
$400,000— is  for  planning  of  a  nursing 
home  care  unit  to  be  built  at  the  new 
VA  medical  center  at  Palm  Beach. 
This  project  will  provide  much  needed 
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additional  nursing  home  care  for  vet- 
erans in  southern  Florida. 

Both  of  these  projects  have  been  au- 
thorized. I  would  add  that  the  addition 
of  $2.7  million  provided  in  this  amend- 
ment will  not  catise  the  subcommit- 
tee's allocation  for  budget  authority  or 
outlays  to  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to 
support  this  amendment. 

D  1410 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
colloquy  with  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Traxler]. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
$400,000  now  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion is  for  preliminary  funding  for  the 
completion  of  the  nursing  home  at  the 
Palm  Beach  Veterans'  Medical  Center 
in  Palm  Beach,  FA,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  also  my  understanding  that 
the  gentleman  is  willing  to  make  the 
Palm  Beach  Nursing  Home  a  priority 
for  fiscal  year  1991  appropriations, 
and  is  willing  to  work  toward  its  com- 
pletion with  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  further  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  make  that  commitment  to 
the  gentleman.  I  will  work  with  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  to 
assure  that  it  becomes  a  reality  in  the 
1991  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  his  support  of  this 
project,  and  I  also  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  think  his  services  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  veterans  of 
south  Florida,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
the  gentleman's  sensitivity  to  their 
concerns  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BiLiRAKis]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
too  rise  to  enter  into  a  very  brief  collo- 
quy with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  TRAXLER.]  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  is  it  correct,  sir,  that  your 
amendment  provides  $2.3  million  as 
design  funds  for  the  70-spinal-cord- 
injury  bed  renovation  and  30-spinal- 
cord-injury  bed  additions  for  the  VA 
Hospital  in  Tampa,  FA,  which  we  are 
authorized  in  the  VA  medical  con- 
struction resolution? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  totally  correct,  a  most 
worthwhile  project. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  consider- 
ation and  his  open-mindedness.  I  also, 
at  this  time,  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Young],  for  his  as- 


sistance in  this  matter,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, the  diligent  staff  out  there. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks and  for  his  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  striKe  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  do  so  to  request  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  purports  to 
fully  fund  the  President's  request  for 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy.  However,  I  understand  that 
the  President  amended  his  request  to 
increase  the  budget  estimate  for 
OSTP  by  $970,000. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that 
the  subconunittee  did  not  receive  this 
amendment  in  time  to  give  it  due  con- 
sideration? 

As  this  bill  moves  through  the  proc- 
ess, would  the  gentleman  give  every 
consideration  to  providing  the  full 
amotint  of  the  President's  request  for 
OSTP,  as  amended? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Traxler]. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
always,  we  are  pleased  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  in 
order  to  achieve  a  very  desirable 
result.  I  regret  that  the  budget  amend- 
ment for  OSTP  arrived  too  late  to  be 
considered  by  the  subcommittee.  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  we 
will  work  diligently  to  provide  the 
fluids  as  he  has  mentioned. 

I  might  also  say  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support  on  defeating  the 
motion  to  cut  this  bill  across  the  board 
at  a  later  time  so  we  can  have  enough 
money  to  do  all  these  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTRUCTION,  MINOR  PROJECTS 
( INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  i 

For  constructing,  altering,  extending,  and 
improving  any  of  the  facilities  under  the  ju- 
risdiction or  for  the  r.se  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  including  planning,  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  services,  main- 
tenance or  guarantee  period  services  costs 
associated  with  equipment  guarantees  pro- 
vided under  the  project,  and  site  acquisition, 
or  for  any  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tions 1004.  1006,  5002.  5003.  5006.  5008.  5009. 
and  5010  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
where  the  estimated  cost  of  a  project  is  less 
than  $2,000,000,  $113,699,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  along  with  unobli- 
gated balances  of  previous  "Construction, 
minor  projects"  appropriations  which  are 
hereby  made  available  for  any  project 
where  the  estimated  cost  is  less  than 
$2,000,000:  Provided,  That  not  more  than 
$44,136,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
of  the  Office  of  Facilities,  including  re- 
search and  development  in  building  con- 
struction technology:  Pmvided  further. 
That  funds  in  this  account  shall  be  available 


for  (1)  repairs  to  any  of  the  nonmedical  fa- 
cilities under  the  Jurisdiction  or  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
which  are  necessary  because  of  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  any  natural  disaster  or 
catastrophe,  and  (2)  temporary  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  or  to  minimize  further 
loss  by  such  causes:  Provided  further.  That 
up  to  $15,000,000  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  heading  may  be  transferred  to 
and  merged  with  sums  appropriated  for 
"General  operating  expenses". 

PARKING  GARAGE  REVOLVING  FTrND 

For  the  parking  garage  revolving  fund  as 
authorized  by  law  (38  U.S.C.  5009), 
$29,375,000.  together  with  income  from  fees 
collected,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. Resources  of  this  fund  shall  be  available 
for  all  expenses  authorized  by  38  U.S.C. 
5009  except  operations  and  maintenance 
costs  which  will  t>e  funded  from  "Medical 
care". 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATE  EXTENDED 
CARE  FACILITIES 

For  grants  to  assist  the  several  States  to 
acquire  or  construct  State  nursing  home 
and  domiciliary  facilities  and  to  remodel, 
modify  or  alter  existing  hospital,  nursing 
home  and  domiciliary  facilities  in  State 
homes,  for  furnishing  care  to  veterans  as 
authorized  by  law  (38  U.S.C.  5031-5037), 
$42,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
teml>er  30,  1992. 

GRANTS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATE 
VETERANS  CEMETERIES 

For  grants  to  aid  States  in  establishing, 
expanding,  or  improving  State  veterans 
cemeteries  as  authorized  by  law  (38  U.S.C. 
1008),  $4,356,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1992. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS! 

Any  appropriation  for  1990  for  "Compen- 
sation and  pensions".  "Readjustment  bene- 
fits", "Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities", 
and  the  "Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund" 
may  be  transferred  to  any  other  of  the  men- 
tioned appropriations. 

Appropriations  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  for  1990  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  shall  be  available  for  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

No  part  of  the  appropriations  in  this  Act 
for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
(except  the  appropriations  for  "Construc- 
tion, major  projects",  "Construction,  minor 
projects "  and  the  "Parking  garage  revolving 
fund")  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  of 
any  site  for  or  toward  the  construction  of 
any  new  hospital  or  home. 

No  part  of  the  foregoing  appropriations 
shall  t>e  avaUable  for  hospitalization  or  ex- 
amination of  any  persons  except  benefici- 
aries entitled  under  the  laws  bestowing  such 
benefits  to  veterans,  unless  reimbursement 
of  cost  is  made  to  the  appropriation  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

Appropriations  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  "Compensation  and  pensions",  "Read- 
justment benefits",  "Veterans  insurance  and 
indemnities",  and  the  "Loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fimd"  shall  be  available  for  payment 
of  prior  year  accrued  obligations  required  to 
l)e  recorded  by  law  against  the  aforemen- 
tioned accounts  within  the  last  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1989. 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  pay- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Ai- 
fairs.  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
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and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad 
ministration  for  the  two-week  pay  period 
ending  September  23.  1989.  shall  be  made  by 
no  later  than  September  29.  1989.  and  pur 
suant  to  section  202(b)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Re 
affirmation  Act  of  1987.  this  action  is  a  nee 
essary  (but  .secondary)  result  of  a  .significant 
policy  change. 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order.  Under  rule 
XXI,  clause  2(b),  which  prohibits  leg- 
islating in  an  appropriations  bill,  with 
regard  to  title  I.  page  12.  lines  5 
through  13,  this  contains  language 
which  changes  existing  law.  This  pro- 
vision would  change  the  pay  dates  for 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis 
tration,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  from  Octo 
ber  3.  1989,  to  September  29.  1989 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  moving 
fiscal  year  1990  outlays  into  fiscal  year 
1989. 

We  would  object  that  that  is  legisla 
tion  on  appropriation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order.  I 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  in  making  the  point  of 
order,  and  my  rationale  is  the  same  as 
his.  The  regular  payroll  would  be 
made  on  October  3,  under  the  normal 
process.  The  language  in  question 
would  change  that  law.  cause  about 
$358  million  to  be  transferred  into 
fiscal  year  1989.  thereby  providing  ad 
dit'Onal  outlay  moneys  in  1990  in  that 
amount,  contrary  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  urge  the  point  of  order  be  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  also 
may  be  further  heard  on  the  point  of 
order.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  gentle 
man  from  Minnesota  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  point  of  order,  and 
whether  a  similar  issue  would  lie  when 
the  defense  appropriation  would  come 
up. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank] 
in  regard  to  the  point  of  order,  if  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  contains 
legislation  to  move  back  the  payday, 
similar  to  what  is  contained  in  this 
bill,  this  gentleman,  and  I  believe  I 
would  be  joined  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  will  again  make  the 
same  point  of  order. 

n  1420 

Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr  Chairman,  if  I 
may  be  heard  further  on  the  point  of 
order,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
similar  language  in  the  authorization, 
but  I  have  an  amendment  to  that  bill: 
if  the  Rules  Committee  makes  it  in 
order.  My  amendment  would  rescind 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Should  there  be  a  similar  kind  of 
provision  in  the  appropriation  bill.  I 


would  join  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia in  this  same  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  understanding  from  the  two  distin- 
guished budgeteers  here  is  that  we 
would  hope  to  be  setting  a  precedent 
that  would  be  followed  in  all  the  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  it  is  sauce  for  the 
goo.se.  it  is  sauce  for  defense,  as  well. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  wish  the  gentleman's 
"sauce"  well. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Beilenson). 
The  point  of  order  is  conceded,  and 
the  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  II 
db:partment  of  housing  and 
urban  development 

Housing  Phocrams 

annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 

INlLUDINli  KKSCISSION  .AND  TRANSFER  OF 
FUNDS' 

For  assistance  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Art  of  1937.  as  amended  (the  Act' 
herein)  i42  U.S.C  1437),  not  otherwi.se  pro 
wded  for.  $9,145,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  Thai  of  the  ne\i 
budget  authority  provided  herein. 
$74,652,000  shall  be  for  the  development  or 
acrjiiisition  cost  of  public  housing  for  Indian 
families,  including  amounts  for  housing: 
under  the  mutual  help  homeownership  op 
port  unity  program  under  section  202  of  the 
Act  (42  use  1437bbi.  $528,133,500  shall  be 
for  the  development  or  acquisition  cost  of 
public  housing,  including  major  reconslruc 
tion  of  obsolete  public  housing  projects, 
other  than  for  Indian  families; 
$2,000,000,000  shall  be  for  modernization  of 
existing  public  housing  projects  pursuant  to 
section  14  of  the  Act  -42  U.S.C.  14371). 
$883,830,000  shall  be  for  assistance  under 
section  8  of  the  Act  for  projects  developed 
for  the  elderly  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959.  ius  amended  (12  U.S.C 
1701q)  $796. 2.'>8. 7.50  shall  be  for  the  .section 
8  existing  housing  certificate  program  (42 
use.  1437f>.  of  which  $47,302,500  shall  be 
for  eligible  tenants  affecti-d  by  the  demoli 
tion  or  disposition  of  public  housing  units 
( including  units  occupied  by  Indian  fami 
lies);  $50,000,000  shall  be  for  the  section  8 
moderate  rehabilitation  program  (42  U.S.C. 
1437f)  to  be  ii.sed  to  assist  homeless  individ 
iials  pursuant  to  section  441  of  the  Stewart 
B  McKinney  Homeless  A.ssistance  Act  (42 
use.  11401);  up  to  $318,545,152  shall  be  for 
section  8  assistance  for  property  disposition. 
$1,092,112,375  shall  be  for  u.se  in  connection 
with  expiring  subsidy  contracts;  and 
$1,208,912,500  shall  be  available  for  the 
housing  voucher  program  under  section  8<o) 
of  the  Act  (42  U.SC.  1437f(oii:  Provided  fur 
ther.  That  of  that  portion  of  such  budget 
authority  under  .section  8(o)  to  be  used  to 
achieve  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  for  assisted  families,  highest 
priority  shall  be  given  to  assisting  families 
who  as  a  result  of  rental  rehabilitation  ac 
tions  are  involuntarily  displaced  or  who  are 
or  would  be  displaced  in  consequence  of  in 
creased  rents  (wherever  the  level  of  such 
rents  exceeds  35  percent  of  the  adjusted 
income  of  such  families,  as  defined  in  regu 
lations  promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development)  Provided 
further  That  up  to  $107.617. iiOO  shall  be  for 


loan  management  under  section  8:  and.  any 
amounts  of  budget  authority  provided 
herein  that  are  used  for  loan  management 
activities  under  .section  8(b)(1)  (42  U.S.C. 
1437f(b)(l)),  and  any  amounts  from  the 
$1,092,112,375  hereinbefore  provided  for  use 
in  conjunction  with  expiring  subsidy  con- 
tracts that  are  used  for  loan  management, 
shall  not  be  obligated  for  a  contract  term 
that  exceeds  five  years;  Provided  further 
That  those  portions  of  the  fees  for  the  costs 
incurred  in  administering  incremental  units 
assisted  in  the  certificate  and  housing 
voucher  programs  under  sections  8(b)  and 
8(o).  respectively,  shall  be  established  or  in- 
creased in  accordance  with  the  authoriza 
tion  for  such  fees  in  section  8(q)  of  the  Act 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  $9,145,000,000 
provided  herein.  $374,062,500  shall  be  used 
to  assist  handicapped  families  in  accordance 
with  section  202(h)  (2).  (3)  and  (4)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1701q);  Provided  further.  That  amounts 
equal  to  all  amounts  of  budget  authority 
(and  contract  authority)  reserved  or  obligat- 
ed for  the  development  or  acquisition  cost 
of  public  housing  (including  public  housing 
for  Indian  families),  for  modernization  of 
existing  public  housing  projects  (including 
such  projects  for  Indian  families),  and 
except  as  hereinafter  provided  for  programs 
under  .section  8  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1437f ). 
which  are  recaptured  during  fiscal  year 
1990.  shall  be  rescinded;  Provided  further. 
That  up  to  50  percent  of  the  amounts  of 
budget  authority,  or  in  lieu  thereof  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cash  amounts  associated  with 
such  budget  authority,  that  are  recaptured 
from  projects  described  in  section  1012(a)  of 
the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Amendments  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law 
100-628.  102  Stat.  3224.  3268)  shall  not  be 
rescinded,  or  in  the  case  of  cash,  shall  not 
be  remitted  to  the  Treasury,  and  such 
amounts  of  budget  authority  or  cash  shall 
be  used  by  State  housing  finance  agencies  in 
accordance  with  such  section:  Provided  fur 
ther  That  notwithstanding  the  20  percent 
limitation  under  section  5(j)(2)  of  the  Act. 
any  part  of  the  new  budget  authority  for 
the  development  or  acquisition  costs  of 
public  housing  other  than  for  Indian  fami- 
lies may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
based  on  applications  submitted  by  public 
housing  authorities,  be  used  for  new  con- 
struction or  major  reconstruction  of  obso- 
lete public  housing  projects  other  than  for 
Indian  families:  Provided  further.  That  up 
to  $14,000,000  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  heading  may  be  transferred  and  added 
to  sums  appropriated  for  "Salaries  and  ex 
penses"  . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.   Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bartlett: 
On      page      13.      line      2,      strike      out 
$528,133,500"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 
$352,133,500   . 

On  page  13,  line  5,  strike  out 
$2,000,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2,002,500,000". 

On  page  13.  line  7.  immediately  before  the 

semicolon  insert  the  following:  "".  of  which 

$2,500,000  shall  be  for  technical  assistance 

and  training  under  section  20  of  the  Act  (42 

use   1437r)"". 

On      page      13.      line      10.      strike      out 

$796,258,750'     and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 

$945,758,750"'. 

On   page    14.   line  24.  insert   immediately 
bef(5re    the    colon    the    following:     ";    and 
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$15,000,000  shall  be  used  for  grants  under 
the  Public  Housing  Drug  Elimination  Act  of 
1988  (42  U.S.C.  11901  et  seq.);". 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  not  an  earth-shattering  amendment 
in  the  context  of  the  total  $60  billion 
HUD  and  independent  agencies  appro- 
priation bill.  It  is  an  amendment  in 
which  a  very  clear  choice  is  offered  to 
the  House  floor  in  terms  of  how  to 
spend  housing  dollars.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  an  amendment  that  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  reduce  total  funding  out  of  the 
HUD  appropriation  bill.  In  fact,  it 
leaves  the  funding  exactly  the  same.  It 
is  a  very  simple  and  straightforward 
amendment  in  which  the  choice  is 
very  clear,  and  it  is  not  very  complicat- 
ed at  all. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  was 
faced  with  an  amount  of  money  total- 
ing $176  million  in  which  they  appro- 
priately concluded  that  they  wished  to 
transfer  from  moderate  rehab  a  pro- 
gram which  was  not  working  very  well. 
That  $176  million  had  been  used  for 
project-based  assistance.  The  commit- 
tee chose  to  transfer  that  to  another 
and  more  workable  housing  program. 
The  problem  at  that  point  is  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  chose  a 
wrong  program  to  transfer  the  money 
to,  wrong  from  the  perspective  of  the 
tenants  whom  they  were  attempting 
to  assist.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee transferred  the  $176  million  to  new 
construction  of  new  units  of  public 
housing,  a  50-percent  increase  in 
public  housing  new  construction  over 
last  year  and  the  prior  year's  appro- 
priations. 

The  Bartlett  amendment  would  redi- 
rect that  $176  million  away  from  the 
new  construction  of  public  housing 
add-ons  and  instead  add  it  on  to 
tenant-based  certificates,  to  the  drug- 
free  public  housing  program  previous- 
ly authorized,  and  to  a  previously  au- 
thorized and  previously  funded  resi- 
dent management  corporation. 

So  the  choice  is  clear.  Under  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  version,  we 
would  end  up  with  2.500  additional 
units  of  new  construction  of  public 
housing.  In  that  case  the  residents  or 
the  tenants  themselves  would  have  no 
choices  of  where  they  live.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  decide  where  they 
would  live.  It  would  require  3  to  5 
years  more  to  get  those  new  units  of 
public  housing  on  line  and  constructed 
so  people  could  live  in  them.  And  the 
cost  per  unit  would  be  $70,000  per  unit 
in    capital    costs    and    an    additional 


$44,000  per  unit  of  operating  subsidies 
in  1989  dollars  for  the  life  of  the  units. 

The  Bartlett  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  offer  a  sharp  con- 
trast. The  Bartlett  amendment  would 
provide  assistance  to  5,500  families  in- 
stead of  2,500  as  is  in  the  bill,  would 
allow  those  families  to  choose  them- 
selves where  they  live  and  not  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  Government  tell 
them  where  to  live,  and  it  would  make 
those  certificates  and  that  assistance 
available  immediately  so  that  families 
would  not  have  to  wait  3  to  5  years  for 
assistance.  The  cost  of  this  would  be 
less  than  half  of  what  it  is  in  the  com- 
mittee version  per  unit,  that  is,  $25,500 
per  unit. 

The  Bartlett  amendment  also  pro- 
vides the  funding  of  an  unfunded  pro- 
gram of  $15  million  in  drug-free  public 
housing  that  was  authorized  by  this 
Congress  in  the  last  session  but  not 
fimded  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  addition,  it  would  continue 
to  fund  at  $2.5  million  per  year  the  as- 
sistant resident  management  activities 
that  had  been  authorized  and  funded 
in  the  last  two  cycles  but  which  the 
committee  chose  not  to  fund  in  this 
particular  year. 

The  housing  policy  throughout  the 
country,  led  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  in  fact  is  pushing  in- 
creasingly toward  tenant-based 
choices,  toward  allowing  tenants  to 
decide  for  themselves  where  to  live, 
what  landlord  to  choose,  what  part  of 
town  to  live  in,  and  what  their  housing 
circumstances  would  look  like.  This 
amendment  would  continue  that  set  of 
priorities.  Indeed,  just  simply  reading 
from  Public  Law  100-242,  the  last 
Housing  Act  of  1987.  we  in  fact  au- 
thorized at  that  time  only  $337  million 
for  new  construction  or  no  more  than 
5.000  units.  In  this  case  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  taken  it  on  them- 
selves to  reverse  that  priority  and  to 
allocate  7,500  units  of  new"  construc- 
tion. 

The  choice  is  very  clear  as  we  come 
to  the  House  floor  and  vote.  If  we 
want  to  allow  low-income  families  that 
we  choose  to  assist  to  make  their  own 
choices,  then  we  would  vote  for  the 
Bartlett  amendment  and  allow  those 
families  to  decide  where  to  live  and 
under  what  circumstances.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  want  to  continue  the 
housing  policies  of  the  past  and  have 
the  Government  make  choices  for  resi- 
dents themselves,  if  we  want  to  have 
the  construction  of  more  project-based 
units  and  fewer  choices  for  residents 
at  a  higher  cost,  then  Members  would 
vote  for  the  committee  version  of  the 
bill  and  against  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bart- 


lett] for  offering  this  very,  very  good 
amendment. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
part  of  the  amendment  that  would 
fund  resident  management  technical 
assistance  and  training.  Current  law 
provides  $2.5  million  in  resident  man- 
agement technical  assistance  and 
training  for  fiscal  year  1989,  This  level 
provides  assistance  to  between  25  and 
30  resident  management  corporations 
nationwide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HUD  would  have  60 
resident  management  corporations 
coming  on  line  this  year.  So  this 
money  is  very  much  needed  in  public 
housing  across  the  country. 

Resident  management  gives  resi- 
dents the  control  of  their  own  lives.  It 
allows  them  to  unleash  their  creative 
energies.  By  any  objective  standard, 
resident  managers  manage  at  least  as 
well  as  the  PHA's  that  precede  them, 
and  often  they  manage  their  units 
much  more  efficiently. 

Where  we  have  resident  manage- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  we  usually  have 
lower  crime,  higher  employment, 
better  physical  living  conditions,  re- 
duced vandalism,  and  increased  rent 
collections.  I  have  seen  the  results  in 
Chicago.  There  is  a  huge  contrast  be- 
tween the  LeClaire  Courts,  which  is 
resident-managed,  and,  for  example, 
others  such  as  Ida  B.  Wells,  which  are 
PH  A- managed. 

Here  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area, 
in  a  complex  called  Kenilworth-Park- 
side,  Kimi  Gray  has  taken  the  lead  in 
providing  resident  management  to 
that  complex,  and  according  to  Coo- 
pers and  Lybrand  rental  income  in 
those  units  is  up  117  percent,  adminis- 
trative costs  are  down  60  percent, 
maintenance  costs  are  down  20  per- 
cent, crime  is  down  75  percent,  AFDC 
dependency  is  down  33  percent,  teen- 
age pregnancy  is  down  50  percent,  and 
mean  resident  income  is  up  $1,000. 

n  1430 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  make  sure  that 
we  are  efficiently  managing  the  units 
that  are  already  in  use  across  our 
country  before  we  go  building  thou- 
sands of  new  units. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
small,  but  very  important,  change  to 
the  VA-HUD  appropriations  bill,  and  I 
urge  support  for  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter],  my 
friend,  that,  if  all  this  amendment  did 
were  to  fund  the  program  in  which  he 
is  interested,  I  would  probably  have 
little  problem  with  this  amendment. 
That  is  really  the  tail  wagging  the  dog 
in  terms  of  the  dollars  that  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  amendment,  so 
let  me  focus  on  what  is  by  far  the  larg- 
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est  part,  and  that  is  the  proposal  to 
delete  the  2,500  additional  units  of 
public  housing  that  we  put  in  this  bill. 
I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  was  not  me  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  who  deviated  in  the 
policy  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  but  it  Is 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]  that  does 
so  because  plainly  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs' 
approach  in  the  legislation  over  the 
last  few  years  has  been  to  continue  a 
mixed  program,  one  with  heavy  em 
phasis,  to  be  sure,  on  the  tenant-based 
programs,  but  one  which  preserves 
and  has  some  funding  for  project - 
based  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  faith- 
ful to  that  vision.  We  provide  in  this 
bill  35,000  Incremental  vouchers,  so  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  incremental 
units  in  this  bill  is  coming  in  the 
voucher  program,  and  we  have  been 
very  true,  therefore,  to  the  picture  of 
housing  that  the  Committee  on  Bank 
ing.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  has 
supported  and  that  this  Congress  has 
supported  in  adopting  the  authorizing 
legislation  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  also  wanted  some  project -based 
housing,  and  the  format  that  has 
taken  in  recent  years  has  been  5.000 
units  of  low-rent  public  housing  and 
2,500  units  of  this  section  8  moderate 
rehab  program,  and  that  is  how  we 
have  funded  the  family  units. 

We  have  also,  of  course,  funded  the 
202  program  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped,  and  so  we  maintained 
that  mixed  program. 

As  I  explained  earlier,  we  faced  a 
problem  this  year,  and  it  was  one  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  did  not  anticipate. 
The  problem  is  one  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  obviously  did  not  anticipate 
when  it  last  presented  us  with  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  and  that  is  the 
disarray  into  which  the  section  8  mod- 
erate rehab  program  has  fallen. 

So.  we  wanted  to  keep  the  bill  on  an 
even  keel.  In  fact,  last  year,  as  the  bill 
originally  came  through,  we  had  2.942 
units  of  that  moderate  rehab  section  8 
program.  Though  we  did  not  have  the 
money  to  do  all  of  that  and  to  main- 
tain the  total  of  units.  7,942  project- 
based  that  we  had  in  last  year's  bill,  so 
we  reduced  it  somewhat,  and  we  came 
up  with  the  7.500-unit  proposal  for 
low-rent  public  housing.  Low-rent 
public  housing  is  the  only  other 
project-based  program  for  families 
that  currently  exists  in  the  housing 
legislation  as  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  has 
written  it  and  as  this  House  has  passed 
it,  so,  if  we  wanted  to  maintain  tne 
kind  of  mix   we  had  in  the  bill  last 


year,  the  kind  of  mix  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  authorized,  we  had  very  little 
choice  but  to  do  exactly  what  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee 
above  the  appropriation  did. 

Now  why  does  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
want  a  mix  of  housing,  and  why  do  we 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriation 
want  a  mix  of  housing?  I  think  the 
reason  is  quite  simple.  Conditions  in 
housing  markets  are  very  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett].  He  has  got,  what,  a 
15-percent  vacancy  rate  in  his  housing 
market?  Of  course  it  would  be  foolish 
to  build  public  housing  units  there, 
and  I  would  not  support  that,  and  of 
course  the  voucher  program  works 
very  well  in  that  kind  of  very  loose 
market  where  there  are  lots  of  vacan- 
cies. But  this  gentleman  come  from  a 
housing  market  where  there  is  a  2.4- 
percent  vacancy  rate,  and  roughly  half 
of  the  people  who  get  vouchers  from 
the  housing  authority  cannot  find 
housing  with  those  vouchers  because 
it  is  not  there  even  at  the  rent  levels 
that  the  voucher  program  provides. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  wants  people  to  have  a 
choice  in  housing.  Well,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  almost 
200.000  families  applying  for  public 
housing  in  New  York  City  who  cannot 
be  admitted  to  that  housing  because 
very  little  of  it  has  been  built  in  recent 
years.  Those  families  want  a  choice, 
too,  and  it  is  a  choice  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett)  is  de- 
nying them.  I  say; 

Lt-ts  be  fair   Let  s  deal  with  the  problem.s 
of  his  housing  market.  Let's  not  create  new 
assLsted  housing  there.  Let's  use  the  vouch 
er  program  there  Let'.s  give  hi.s  constituents 
a  choice 

However.  Mr.  President,  in  my  hous- 
ing market  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett)  wants  to  do  does 
not  give  people  a  choice.  It  takes  the 
choice  away,  and  I  say,  "Let's  be  fair 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  we 
have  with  the  35,000  voucher  units." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Green 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  please 
let  us  be  fair  to  my  constituents,  too. 
Let  us  be  fair  to  the  people  in  north- 
ern New  Jersey  with  the  very  tight 
housing  market.  Let  us  be  fair  to  the 
people  on  Long  Island  with  the  tight 
housing  market.  Let  us  be  fair  to  the 
people  in  the  Boston  area  with  the 
tight  housing  market.  Let  us  be  fair  to 
many  parts  of  California  with  tight 
housing  markets.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  nodding  to  me  that 
they  have  a  very  tight  housing  market 
there.  Those  low-income  tenants  are 
entitled  to  a  choice,  too. 


Mr  coleagues,  stick  with  the  conunit- 
tee,  and  give  those  folks  a  choice. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  in  the  interest 
of  time  just  agree  with  the  eloquent 
statement  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]. 
Then  let  me  urge  everyone  to  turn 
down  this  amendment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett],  who  is  a  very 
fine  member  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee and  whose  housing  judgments  I 
respect  greatly,  that  I  think  the  point 
he  makes  in  connection  with  the  drug 
money  and  the  point  he  makes  in  con- 
nection with  tenant  management  are 
very  well  stated.  I  want  to  pledge  to 
him  that  no  matter  how  this  works 
out,  if  he  is  not  successful,  we  are 
going  to  work  diligently  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  see  that  we  can  do 
something  in  those  two  areas  which  I 
believe  he  is  correct  on. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Traxler]  for  his  kind  words 
about  those  two  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  occur  to  me  to 
wonder  as  to  why  the  drug-free  public 
housing  authorized  and  the  authorized 
and  previously  funded  resident  man- 
agement technical  assistance  were  left 
out  of  the  appropriations  bill.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Traxler]  can  enlighten  us. 
My  amendment,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  would  reinstate  funding  for 
those  two  programs.  They  seem  to 
have  been  defunded. 

Mr.  TRAXLER  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
must  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bartlett]  that  it  was  his  good 
effort  through  this  amendment  that 
brought  this  critical  issue  to  our  atten- 
tion, and  for  that  we  are  grateful.  An- 
other minor  problem  we  had  was  allo- 
cating too  little  money  around  here 
and  there,  and  I  think  in  the  course  of 
this  dialog  he  has  made  an  excellent 
point. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Traxler]  for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  does  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do  by  striking  out  the 
2,500  units  of  public  housing  money, 
project-based  housing,  is  it  would  es- 
sentially cripple  the  capacity  of  hous- 
ing authorities  to  deal  with  a  very 
severe  problem  of  burned-out  units. 
The  vast  majority  of  this  money  for 
these  2,500  units  would  go  into  hous- 
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ing  authority  projects  where  there  are 
burned-out  units.  If  the  gentleman 
would  look,  and  I  know  how  concerned 
the  gentleman  is  about  questions  of 
crime  and  drug  dealing  in  these  units, 
but,  if  he  looks  at  the  major  problem. 
it  is  an  invitation  for  drug  dealing,  for 
criminal  activities  in  the  burned-out 
units  that  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  would  continue  to  maintain 
the  modest  effort  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  that  project-based  housing. 
Section  8  vouchers  are  important. 
They  work  very  well  in  tight  housing 
markets,  but  I  think  the  balance  that 
the  committee  has  struck  is  the  cor- 
rect balance. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Atkins]  for  yielding  be- 
cause perhaps  I  can  clarify  how  this 
amendment  would  assist  in  those 
burned-out  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  received 
1,051  new  vouchers  just  out  of  the 
voucher  program  in  additional  section 
8  certificates,  but  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts received  162  new  units  of 
public  housing.  I  would  just  comment 
to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  much  more 
productive,  useful,  and  there  is  much 
more  freedom  of  choice  to  fund  new 
vouchers,  and  then  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  other  States  would  be 
able  to  use  those  vouchers.  I  think, 
much  more  productively  in  a  much 
higher  quantity  than  in  new  units  of 
housing. 
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Mr.  ATKINS.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  suggest 
that  those  vouchers  in  Massachusetts 
did  nothing  to  help  with  the  burnt  out 
units.  If  you  do  not  deal  with  a  burnt 
out  unit  in  a  public  housing  project, 
you  have  a  constant  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  tenants. 

There  needs  to  be  in  this  bill  some 
kind  of  commitment  to  those  2V*  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  who  live  in 
public  housing  projects  to  begin  to 
eradicate  crime,  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems, many  of  which  are  exacerbated 
by  the  presence  of  these  burned  out 
units. 

The  only  way  you  can  deal  with 
them,  because  the  modernization 
funds  are  not  sufficient  to  totally  re- 
construct these  units,  is  through  the 
money  provided  in  this  section  of  the 
bill  for  these  2.500  units. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett). 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Briefly.  I  do  want  to  follow  up  on 
the  comment  regarding  the  State  of 
New  York  which  was  similar.  In  fact, 
last  year  alone  the  State  of  New  York 
received  and  used  3.775  additional 
vouchers  just  from  vouchers,  but  only 
400  units  of  new  public  housing. 

I  would  further  stipulate  that  the 
issue  here  is  how  to  assist  families,  not 
how  to  assist  sticks  and  bricks,  wheth- 
er burned  out  our  not,  but  how  those 
families  can  live  a  decent  life. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Green). 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  quotes  those 
numbers  showing  that  States  got  more 
money  and  more  numbers  in  vouchers 
than  they  did  in  public  housing.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  That 
is  because  our  subcommittee  had  a 
mixed  program  last  year,  as  it  has  a 
mixed  program  this  year,  and  that 
program  heavily  emphasized  vouchers, 
as  this  program  heavily  emphasizes 
vouchers.  We  are  talking  about  7.500 
units  of  public  housing  £igainst  35.000 
vouchers.  Naturally,  the  States  are 
going  to  get  a  lot  more  vouchers  than 
they  are  going  to  get  public  housing. 
They  are  doing  it  this  year.  They  will 
do  it  next  year. 

Again.  I  have  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  units  that  are  given  out  in 
New  York  City,  most  of  them  get 
turned  back  after  the  period  of  the 
tenants  occupying  the  housing,  be- 
cause they  cannot  find  housing  under 
this  section  8  moderate  rehab  voucher 
program. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  people  in  New 
York  City  choices  and  give  people  in 
other  types  of  markets  choices,  then 
we  need  to  continue  the  mixed  pro- 
gram that  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
that  the  Banking  Committee  legisla- 
tion has  and  this  bill  would  continue. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  is  that  New  York  City  can  and 
does  use  vouchers  in  large  quantities, 
but  it  is  not  the  Government  that  uses 
vouchers  and  it  is  not  the  State  of 
New  York  or  the  city  of  New  York,  it 
is  the  people,  it  is  the  families  them- 
selves who  are  able  to  find  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
have  an  additional  3  minutes  added  to 
his  time. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  3  minutes.) 


Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  apparent  here  that  we 
all  want  to  create  a  wide  range  of 
choices.  I  think  that  is  a  goal  which 
every  one  of  us  has,  and  I  think  that 
the  approach  that  we  have  is  a  little 
different,  obviously. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Trax- 
ler), and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member,  but  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett]. and  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
fine  work. 

I  believe  that  his  approach  toward 
addressing  the  issue  of  choice  is  the 
appropriate  one  to  take,  but  I  would 
like  specifically  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  recognizing  that  a  critically 
important  mistake  has  been  made.  Vir- 
tually every  Member  here  has  had  a 
chance  to  take  the  well  of  the  House 
and  demagog  against  the  scourge  of 
drugs  which  has  existed  and  continues 
to  proliferate  in  public  housing 
projects. 

Obviously,  a  mistake  was  made  in 
failing  to  provide  that  important  $15 
million  for  the  public  housing  drug 
elimination  program. 

We  know  that  in  the  emergency  ap- 
propriations bill  $8.2  million  was  pro- 
vided, but  unfortunately  none  was  pro- 
vided here. 

We  have  a  litany  of  about  nine  goals 
which  this  program  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress. We  did  put  it  into  place  through 
the  authorization  process. 

I  hope  very  much  that  as  this  bill 
moves  forward  to  conference  that  ad- 
dressing this  important  issue  of  insur- 
ing that  we  work  as  diligently  as  possi- 
ble to  get  drugs  out  of  public  housing 
is  addressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  cosponsoring  legislation 
which  I  have  which  is  designed  to 
speed  up  the  eviction  process  for  these 
drug  kingpins  who  are  in  public  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  increased  the  operating  subsi- 
dy account,  which  is  the  account  from 
which  funds  go  to  public  housing 
agencies  for  the  operation  of  projects 
to  the  tune  of  over  $151  million,  and 
very  plainly  a  significant  portion  of 
that  is  going  to  be  used  to  address  se- 
curity and  drug  problems  in  the 
project. 

I  also  think  the  gentleman  ought  to 
be  aware  that  we  have  language  in  the 
bill  which  would  repeal  the  language 
that  was  passed  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  restricting  HUD's  right 
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to  give  waivers  to  housing  authorities 
where  State  due  process  is  in  place. 

I  think  we  have  at  least  started  to 
address  the  gentleman's  concerns.  I 
Itnow  he  would  like  to  do  more,  and  so 
would  we,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  that  we  have  recognized  his  con- 
cerns and  we  have  tried  to  address 
them. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gentle 
man  for  that  and  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee for  doing  just  that,  but  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  chairman  will  in 
fact  address  the  issue  of  the  public 
housing  drug  elimination  program 
itself  and  the  funding  of  it.  I  am  a 
little  confused  as  to  exactly  where  we 
are  going. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  we  have  commited 
to  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  he  raises  some  very  valid 
issues  both  in  regards  to  tenant  man- 
agement of  the  projects  and  in  terms 
of  the  drug  issue. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  approach  is 
not  unreasonable.  We  pledge  that  in 
the  course  of  this  bill  winding  its  way 
through  the  tortuous  routes  to  the 
White  House,  we  will  be  of  every  as 
sistance  possible  on  those  two  issues. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  that  assurance. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  say  that  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  in 
terest  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  more 
important  issue  to  this  Nation  than 
the  serious  drug  crisis  we  have. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  So  my 
point  has  just  been  made.  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  every  Member  loves  to  take 
the  microphone  and  talk  against  drugs 
in  public  housing. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  the  gentleman,  understanding 
the  money  issue  here,  is  going  to  join 
with  us  in  opposing  the  across-the- 
board  cut  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair- 
maji.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  today  to  express  my 
oppositKjn  to  my  collegue's  Mr  Bartlett  of 
Texas,  amendment  which  seeks  to  transfer 
$176  million  from  public  housing  construction 
and  development  to  resident  management 
technical  assistance,  section  8  Housing  Rent 
Subsidy  Certificates,  and  for  the  Drug  Elimina- 
tion Act 


As  many  of  you  are  aware,  my  congression- 
al district  in  Chicago.  IL.  is  greatly  suffering,  as 
are  many  urban  areas,  from  a  public  housing 
crisis  With  problems  of  public  housing  and 
homelessness.  this  is  clearly  not  the  time  to 
transfer  funds  from  construction  and  develop- 
ment 

Over  the  past  8  years  we  have  seen  such  a 
great  loss  to  our  Nations  housing  programs. 
Not  only  have  we  witnessed  a  program  slash 
of  70  percent,  which  reflects  a  funding  cut 
from  S30  to  $8  billion,  we  have  seen  outright 
abuse  within  the  Reagan  administration  which 
has  certainly  hampered  any  possibility  of  im- 
proving our  housing  programs 

I  strongly  oppose  this  amendment  because 
my  constituents,  70.000  of  which  reside  in 
public  housing,  are  in  need  of  new  public 
housing  construction  Our  Nations  housing 
cnsis  IS  a  sad  reflection  of  our  pnonties  in  this 
country,  and  i  encourage  that  my  colleagues 
)0in  in  my  opposition  of  this  very  untimely 
amendment  Thank  you 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Bartlett  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment IS  really  a  most  reasonable  one.  I 
am  speaking  now  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. I  am  certainly  knowledgea- 
ble and  informed  on  the  problems  of 
public  housing  and  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy and  empathy  for  the  problem 
the  committee  had  in  its  Hobson's 
choice  here.  We  have  all  faced  the 
problem  of  scarce  resources  and  enor- 
mous needs,  but  we  have  never  ade- 
quately funded  the  public  housing 
units  that  we  presently  have. 

I  have  never  understood,  as  I  said 
earlier  in  this  debate,  why  it  makes 
sense  to  build  more  new  units  when  we 
caiinot  even  adequately  maintain 
those  units  that  we  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BARTUrrrl  reduces  itself  to  plain  arith- 
metic, and  that  arithmetic  is  compel- 
ling in  terms  of  pointing  us  to  "the 
bottom  line"  of  what  is  at  issue  here. 

Fundamentally,  the  committee  bill 
gives  us  new  construction  and  the  ad- 
dition of  2.500  units.  That  is  2.500 
units  nationwide,  not  much  at  all. 
These  units  are  very  expensive,  that 
conservatively  estimated  are  going  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $70,000  per  unit. 

The  Bartlett  amendment  simply 
does  this.  It  transfers  most  of  the  in- 
crease in  new  construction  to  section  8 
certificates.  For  the  same  amount  of 
money,  and  this  is  the  arithmetic,  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  this  trans- 
fer will  allow  us  to  serve  more  than 
twice  as  many  low-income  households, 
that  is  5.500  certificates  versus  2.500 
units  built  some  time  in  the  future, 
which  by  the  way.  again  does  not  do 
one  thing  to  renovate  one  existing 
public  housing  unit. 

Let  me  finish  the  arithmetic  here. 
We  face  a  growing  and  serious  prob- 


lem in  some  other  technical  areas, 
which  I  will  not  bore  my  colleagues 
about,  but  take  it  from  me  as  honest 
information  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  horrendous  number  of  units,  public 
units,  pulled  out  of  public  housing  be- 
cause of  the  prepayment  question. 
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I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  prepay- 
ment, but  over  the  next  years  many 
are  going  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
housing  market.  The  Bartlett  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  5,500  cer- 
tificates could  be  used  to  assist  any  of 
these  tenants  who  are  displaced  be- 
cause of  prepayment,  and  I  think  that 
is  an  important  issue  that  we  can  face 
right  here,  and  we  will  be  facing  it  in 
greater  numbers  next  year  and  the 
year  after  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  HUD  has  commit- 
ted to  me  firmly  that  they  would  use 
these  5,500  additional  certificates  as  a 
replacement  tool  for  those  prepay- 
ments of  221(d)(3)'s  and  236s. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  for  our  colleagues,  prepayment 
means  the  holders  of  the  mortgages 
and  the  holders  of  these  units  are 
going  to  pull  out  of  the  program.  They 
are  no  longer  going  to  be  available  for 
certificates,  so  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  alternative  means  of  housing 
these  people,  and  it  is  going  to  be  very 
costly.  I  think  we  ought  to  start  right 
here  with  the  Bartlett  amendment. 

Mr,  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
cerns of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  are  very  real.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  a  reason  to  support  the 
Bartlett  amendment,  because  they  are 
addressed  already  in  the  bill.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  terms  of  public 
housing  modernization,  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  was 
$1,647,000,000.  It  is  $2  billion  in  the 
bill  we  bring  to  the  Members,  up  over 
20  percent.  In  the  case  of  the  expiring 
housing  contracts,  we  have  $1.1  billion 
in  here. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  I  want  to  point  out  here  that  it  is 
arithmetic  here  that  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  using  numbers  in  a  very 
funny  way. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  put  $9  billion 
into  modernization,  we  still  would  not 
be  making  much  of  a  dent  in  the  na- 
tionwide problem  in  rehab  for  public 
housing. 

On  the  subject  of  prepayment.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  who  offered 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause the  committee  does  take  care  of 
expiring  contracts,  the  committee  does 
not  attempt  to  take  care  of  those  fami- 
lies who  would  be  moved  out  of  their 
homes  because  of  a  prepayment  of  a 
previously  insured  FHA  mortgage. 
That  is  what  these  5,500  units  would 
do. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Roukema]  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Green  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Roukema 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
a  little  odd  that  the  Members  of  the 
authorizing  committee  are  asking  us 
to  put  these  units  for  expiring 
221(d)(3)'s  and  236's.  because  they  are 
asking  us  to  make  a  policy  in  this  bill 
which  many  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  are  not  prepared  to  accept,  and 
that  is  that  people  who  are  living  in 
236s  and  221(d)(3)'s  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  vouchers.  That  is  not  a  policy 
that  this  Congress  has  adopted.  It  is 
not  a  policy  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urbsm  Affairs 
has  brought  us  and,  in  fact,  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman knows,  they  brought  us  a  2- 
year  moratorium  on  opting  out  of  the 
program  in  order  to  give  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  more  time  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

I  think  if  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  do  not  want  the  appropriations 
process  to  be  deciding  their  policy 
issues,  they  should  not  be  deciding 
that  policy  issue  by  this  amendment 
today. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  we  are  not  deciding  the  policy 
issue  how  we  determine  the  contrac- 
tual agreements  on  prepayment.  What 
we  are  saying,  however,  is  that  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  there  are  going  to 
be  a  certain  nimiber  of  increasing 
number  of  families  that  are  displaced, 
and  we  will  give  them  a  priority.  That 
is  something  that  is  quite  outside  the 
question  of  the  prepayment  issue  per 
se.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  is  in  housing  policy  we  at  the 
policy  level  have  to  start  looking  at 
those  policies  from  the  perspective  of 
the  family  themselves  to  allow  that 
family  to  make  choices.  There  will  be 
an  enormous  number  of  prepaid  mort- 
gages that,  vmless  we  address  it  in  this 
appropriations  bill,  will  throw  families 


out  of  their  units.  By  passing  this 
amendment,  we  can  assist  5,500  of 
those  individuals  to  be  able  to  choose 
decent,  safe,  and  affordable  housing  of 
their  own.  Without  the  amendment, 
they  are  out  the  window. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  closing 
comment. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  that  that  brings 
us  back  to  the  arithmetic  of  this.  The 
arithmetic  is:  Do  we  want  to  have 
2,500  units  3  or  5  years  down  the  line, 
or  do  we  want  to  take  care  of  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  problem  as  it  is  un- 
folding before  us  in  the  coming  year  to 
the  effect  of  taking  care  of  twice  as 
many  families? 

Again,  I  would  say  to  the  ranking 
member  that  I  am  most  appreciative 
of  his  Hobson's  choice.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  dilemma,  but  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  makes  an  excellent 
point  by  demonstrating  that  with  the 
same  amount  of  money  we  caui  do 
twice  as  much  in  1  year  instead  of  5 
years  down  the  road. 

As  the  ranking  member  and  as  the 
author  of  a  bill  that  will  be  before  the 
Committee  on  Housing  this  year,  we 
are  going  to  be  looking  for  new  ways 
of  getting  at  the  fundamental  problem 
of  multifamily  housing  and  public 
housing  that  plagues  the  gentleman's 
district  and  mine  where  we  have  very 
low  vacancy  rates.  So  this  does  not  say 
that  we  do  not  need  to  increase  the 
stock  of  housing.  The  question  is  how 
do  we  set  our  priorities. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  When  we  get  done  with 
it,  however,  what  is  being  proposed 
here  today  is  to  accept  the  fact  that 
tenants  currently  living  in  subsidized 
apartments  and  221(d)(3)'s  and  236's 
can  be  thrown  out  in  the  street,  and 
then  we  will  try  to  help  them  with 
vouchers,  even  in  markets  like  the 
New  York  City  market,  where  half  the 
people  who  get  vouchers  find  no  place 
to  use  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs is  prepared  to  offer  that  to  us  as 
policy.  I  do  not  think  the  House  is  pre- 
pared to  adopt  it,  but  we  surely  should 
not  be  debating  and  adopting  it  on  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill 
and,  therefore,  I  would  urge  we  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
just  have  a  fundamental  difference  of 
the  way  we  view  it.  The  fact  is  this 
amendment  will  allow  that  individual 
family  to  be  able  to  continue  to  reside 
in  assisted  housing,  and  in  this  case  to 


reside  in  assisted  housing  of  their  own 
choice. 

If  we  adopt  the  appropriations  bill, 
maybe  5  years  from  now  there  may  be 
some  Government-operated  public 
housing  assistance,  and  those  families, 
are  out  on  the  street. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  that  will  never  be  equal  to  the 
need  for  the  displacement. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  l>e 
here  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett].  This  issue  really  hits 
home  to  me.  This  last  week  I  have  had 
a  group  of  people  sitting  in  my  Tucson 
office  because  they  believe  that  I  am 
not  sufficiently  committed  to  doing 
something  about  housing  and  about 
homeless  people. 

I  think  we  have  an  opportunity 
today  with  this  amendment  to  do 
something  for  people  who  need  hous- 
ing today,  who  cannot  wait  for  tomor- 
row, who  cannot  wait  for  new  con- 
struction to  be  added,  but  who  need 
housing  today. 

As  has  been  explained  in  the  debate 
on  the  floor,  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide housing  for  more  than  twice  as 
many  people  as  we  would  have  with 
the  funds  going  into  new  construction. 
That  is  pretty  simple  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  can  be  done 
with  sec.  8  vouchers  than  with  new 
construction.  We  just  caimot  build  as 
many  new  units  of  new  housing  with 
construction  funds.  But  we  can  double 
the  number  of  families  we  can  get  in 
housing  if  we  adopt  this  amendment 
today. 

The  issue  at  stake,  and  I  think  the 
more  important  one,  it  is  freedom.  It  is 
choice.  It  is  tenant-based.  Instead  of 
the  Government  telling  people  where 
they  are  going  to  live  and  in  what  kind 
of  lousy  public  housing  project  they 
are  going  to  live  in,  we  can  give  them  a 
voucher  and  let  them  make  their  own 
choice  of  where  they  want  to  live. 
That  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  public 
housing.  That  is  what  this  is  all  about, 
giving  people  a  choice  as  to  where 
they  want  to  live. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
this  body  would  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  provide  more  housing  for 
more  people  and  give  them  the  choice 
of  where  they  want  to  live. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  for  offering  what  I 
believe  is  a  visionary  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  it  very  crystal  clear 
that  the  choice  in  this  amendment  is 
do  we  as  Congress  hegm  to  allow  ten- 
ants of  assisted  housing  to  make  their 
own  choices  on  where  to  live,  or  do  we. 
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instead,  continue  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment make  those  choices  for  them. 

In  this  case,  it  is  only  $176  million. 
That  means  that  only  5,500  families 
can  make  those  choices,  but  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  found 
$176  million  of  new  dollars,  of  free  dol 
lars. 

Our  choice  on  this  floor  is  how  to 
spend  it.  Do  we  spend  it  in  a  way  that 
residents  can  make  their  own  choices, 
or  do  we  spend  that  new  money  in  the 
old  ways  of  having  the  Government 
make  the  choices  for  them? 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
understanding  of  that  fundamental 
issue. 

D  1500 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  certainly  concur 
with  the  idea  that  maximum  choice  is 
the  best  approach.  As  we  well  know 
from  our  experience  with  public  hous- 
ing projects,  we  do  not  have  what  we 
would  consider  to  be  good  housing 
projects. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  if  the  gentleman's  tenants  in  his 
communities  would  prefer  vouchers, 
they  ought  to  get  them.  I  have  to  tell 
him  that  in  my  community  there  are 
almost  200,000  households  who  are  ap- 
plying for  public  housing,  and  if  you 
gave  them  a  choice  between  trying  to 
go  out  in  the  New  York  City  housing 
market  with  vouchers  or  an  apartment 
in  public  housing,  they  will  pick  that 
apartment  in  public  housing  any  day. 

I  am  not  trying  to  deny  the  gentle- 
man's people  their  choice,  and  we  have 
35,000  units  in  this  bill.  Please  do  not 
deny  my  people  their  choice  because 
we  have  a  different  housing  market 
situation  from  yours.  We  are  entitled 
to  some  choice  too. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  BUZ  "  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  ■BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Bartlett  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  152,  noes 
268,  not  voting  11.  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ireland  for,  with  Mr.  Payne  of  New- 
Jersey  against. 

Messrs.  ENGLISH.  FAZIO,  and 
McGRATH  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  and  Mr. 
HOLLOWAY  changed  their  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bartlett;  On 
page  13.  line  2.  strike  out  "$528,133,500"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$510,633,500  ". 

On  page  13,  line  5.  strike  out 
•$2,000.000.000 "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•$2.002, 500.000'. 

On  page  13,  line  7,  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  insert  the  following:  '.  of  which 
$2,500,000  shall  be  for  technical  assistance 


and  training  under  section  20  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1437r)". 

On  page  14,  line  24.  insert  Immediately 
before  the  colon  the  following:  ";  and 
$15,000,000  shall  be  used  for  grants  under 
the  Public  Housing  Drug  Elimination  Act  of 
1988  (42  U.S.C.  11910  et  seq.);". 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  amendment  that  I  think  will  be 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  as  they 
have  previously  indicated.  This 
amendment  would  transfer  from  the 
new  construction  public  housing,  the 
sum  of  $17,500,000,  transfer  that  into 
funding  the  resident  management  cor- 
poration technical  assistance,  as  previ- 
ously authorized  and  funded,  at  the 
rate  of  $2.5  million,  and  also  fund  the 
new  program  that  has  been  authorized 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DreierI,  the  new 
program  providing  drug-free  public 
housing. 

This  would  be  the  first  proposal  for 
that  program.  It  is  very  helpful  to  get 
that  in  the  appropriations  on  this  bill. 
It  would  fund  that  program  at  the  au- 
thorized rate  of  $15  million. 

I  would  express  my  disappointment 
that  there  was  opposition  to  the  third 
part  of  this  amendment,  which  was  to 
provide  additional  tenant  choice,  but 
that  is  a  debate  we  will  have  at  a  sub- 
sequent time  on  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. However,  I  do  very  much  appreci- 
ate, at  least  the  indications  earlier,  of 
the  support  of  these  two  portions  of 
the  amendment.  We  can  get  these  out 
of  the  way  and  work  on  the  tenant. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Traxler]. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
improves  the  bill  and  it  does  the 
things  that  we  discussed  on  the  prior 
amendment.  Again,  it  is  acceptable  to 
this  side.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dreier],  and  in  yielding,  I  want 
to  comment  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  shown  extraordinary 
leadership  in  assuring  both  the  origi- 
nal authorization  and  now  the  appro- 
priations of  drug-free  public  housing. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  friend  for  yield- 
ing, and  simply  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  again  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  be- 
lieve to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
who  I  am  sure  will  be  supportive  of 
this  amendment.  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  will  now  be  successful  in  elimi- 
nating the  scourge  of  drugs  in  public 
housing. 


Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Greew]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  amend- 
ment. As  we  indicated,  we  are  happy 
with  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Section  6  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437d)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(b)(1)  Each  contract  for  loans  (other 
than  preliminary  loans)  or  contributions  for 
the  development,  acquisition,  or  operation 
of  public  housing  shall  provide  that  the 
total  development  cost  of  the  project  on 
which  the  computation  of  any  annual  con- 
tributions under  this  Act  may  be  based  may 
not  exceed  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  (for  the  appropriate  structure 
type)  unless  the  Secretary  provides  other- 
wise, and  in  any  case  may  not  exceed  110 
percent  of  such  amount  unless  the  Secre- 
tary for  good  cause  determines  otherwise. 

■'(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  total  develop- 
ment cost  by  multiplying  the  construction 
cost  guideline  for  the  project  (which  shall 
be  determined  by  averaging  the  current  con- 
struction costs,  as  listed  by  not  less  than  2 
nationally  recognized  residential  construc- 
tion cost  indices,  for  publicly-bid  construc- 
tion of  a  good  and  sound  quality)  by— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  elevator-type  struc- 
tures, 1.6:  and 

'■(B)  in  the  case  of  nonelevator-type  struc- 
tures, 1.75.". 

rental  rehabilitation  grants 

For  the  rental  rehabilitation  grants  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  17(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1437o).  $130,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1992. 

RENTAL  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 
I  RESCISSION  I 

The  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
maximum  payments  that  may  be  required 
in  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts  entered 
into  under  section  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715Z-1)  is  reduced  in 
fiscal  year  1990  by  not  more  than  $2,000,000 
in  uncommitted  balances  of  authorizations 
provided  for  this  purpose  in  appropriations 
Acts. 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  OR  HANDICAPPED 
FUND 

In  fiscal  year  1990.  $480,106,000  of  direct 
loan  obligations  may  be  made  under  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1701q),  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  fund  authorized  by  subsection  (a)(4)  of 
such  section,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(C)  of  such  subsection:  Provided,  That  such 
commitments  shall  be  available  only  to 
qualified  nonprofit  sponsors  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  100  per  centum  loans  for  the 
development  of  housing  for  the  elderly  or 
handicapped,  with  any  cash  equity  or  other 
financial  commitments  imposed  as  a  condi- 
tion of  loan  approval  to  be  returned  to  the 
sponsor  If  sustaining  occupancy  is  achieved 
In  a  reasonable  period  of  time:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  full  amount  shall  be  available 
for    permanent    financing    (including    con- 


struction financing)  for  housing  projects  for 
the  elderly  or  handicapped:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  25  per  centum  of  the  direct  loan 
authority  provided  herein  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  loans  for 
projects  for  the  handicapped,  with  the  men- 
tally ill  homeless  handicapped  receiving  pri- 
ority: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
may  borrow  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  such  amounts  as  are  necessary 
to  provide  the  loans  authorized  herein:  Pro- 
vided further.  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  aforesaid  fund  shall  be 
included  in  the  totals  of  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  direct  loan  authority  pro- 
vided under  this  heading,  an  amount  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  250  dwelling  units  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
dwelling  units  for  p>ersons  who  have  con- 
tracted the  disease  of  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome:  Provided  further.  That, 
notwithstanding  section  202(aK3)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959,  loans  made  In  fiscal 
year  1990  shall  bear  an  Interest  rate  which 
does  not  exceed  9.25  per  centum.  Including 
the  allowance  adequate  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  to  cover  administrative  costs 
and  probable  losses  under  the  program. 

CONGREGATE  SERVICES 

For  contracts  with  and  payments  to  public 
housing  agencies  and  nonprofit  corporations 
for  congregate  services  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Congregate 
Housing  Services  Act  of  1978,  $6,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1991. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

For  payments  to  public  housing  agencies 
and  Indian  housing  authorities  for  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  low-income  housing 
projects  as  authorized  by  section  9  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1437g).  $1,769,200,000. 

HOUSING  COUNSELING  ASSISTANCE 

For  contracts,  grants,  and  other  assist- 
ance, not  otherwise  provided  for.  for  provid- 
ing counseling  and  advice  to  tenants  and 
homeowners— both  current  and  prospec- 
tive—with respect  to  property  maintenance, 
financial  management,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  may  be  appropriate  to  assist  them  in 
improving  their  housing  conditions  and 
meeting  the  resctonsibllltles  of  tenancy  or 
homeownershlp,  including  provisions  for 
training  and  for  support  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  services  as  authorized  by  section 
106(a)(l)(iii),  section  106(aK2),  and  section 
106(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  as  amended.  $3,500,000. 

FLEXIBLE  SUBSIDY  FOTO) 

For  assistance  to  owners  of  eligible  multi- 
family  housing  projects  Insured,  or  formerly 
insured,  under  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended,  or  which  are  otherwise  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  201(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Amend- 
ments of  1978.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715k- 
la),  in  the  program  of  assistance  for  trou- 
bled multifamily  housing  projects  under  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978.  as  amended,  all  un- 
committed balances  of  excess  rental  charges 
as  of  September  30.  1989.  and  any  collec- 
tions and  other  amounts  in  the  fund  author- 
ized under  section  201(j)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Amendments  of 
1978.  as  amended,  during  fiscal  year  1990.  to 
remain  available  until  exp>ended:  Provided, 
That  assistance  to  an  owner  of  a  multifam- 
ily housing  project  assisted,  but  not  insured. 
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under  Ihe  National  Housing  Act  may  be 
made  if  the  project  owner  and  the  mortga- 
gee have  provided  or  agreed  to  provide  as 
sistance  to  the  project  in  a  manner  as  deter 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

EMERGENCY  SHELTER  GRANTS  PROGRAM 

For  the  emergency  shelter  grants  pro 
gram,  as  authorized  under  subtitle  B  of  title 
IV  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeles.s 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  100  77i.  as 
amended.  $125,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

TRANSITIONAL  AND  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

For  the  transitional  and  supportive  hous- 
ing demonstration  program,  as  authorized 
under  subtitle  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Stewart 
B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assusiance  Act 
(Public  Law  100-77).  as  amended, 
$105,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex 
pended. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FACILITIES  TO 
ASSIST  THE  HOMELESS 

For  grants  for  supplemental  assistance  for 
facilities  to  assist  the  homeless  as  author- 
ized under  subtitle  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act 
(Public  Law  100-77),  as  amended. 
$11,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex 
pended. 

INTERAGENCY  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HOMELESS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  InteraKency 
Council  on  the  Homeless,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  as  authorized  by  title  II  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  11311-11319).  as  amended. 
$1,200,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend 
ed:  Provided,  That  the  Council  shall  carry 
out  its  duties  in  the  10  standard  Federal  re 
gions  under  section  203(a)(4)  of  such  Act 
only  through  detail,  on  a  non-reimbursable 
basis,  of  employees  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  represented  on  the  Council  pursu 
ant  to  section  202(a)  of  such  Act. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION  FUND 

For  payment  to  cover  losses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  sustained  by  the  Special  Risk 
Insurance  Fund  and  General  Insurance 
Fund  as  authorized  by  the  National  HousinK 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C  1715z  3(b)  and 
1735c(f)),  $350,093,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

During  fiscal  year  1990.  within  the  re 
sources  available,  gross  obligations  for 
direct  loans  are  authorized  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended. 

During  fiscal  year  1990.  additional  com 
mitments  lo  guarantee  loans  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  a  loan  princi- 
pal of  $67,000,000,000. 

During  fiscal  year  1990.  gross  obligations 
for  direct  loans  of  not  to  exceed  $88,600,000 
are  authorized  for  payments  under  section 
230<a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended,  from  the  insurance  fund  chargea 
ble  for  benefits  on  the  mortgage  covering 
the  property  to  which  the  payments  made 
relate,  and  payments  in  connection  with 
such  obligations  are  hereby  approved. 

NONPROFIT  SPONSOR  ASSISTANCE 

During  fiscal  year  1990.  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obli 
gations  for  the  principal  amounts  of  direct 
loans  shall  net  exceed  $1,100,000. 


Government  National  Mortgage 

Association 

guarantees  of  mortgage-backed  securities 

During  fiscal  year  1990.  new  commitments 
to  ussue  guarantees  lo  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  .section  306  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended  1 12  US  C  1721g).  shall  not 
exceed  $75,000,000,000  of  loan  principal 

Community  Planning  and  Development 

community  development  grants 

including  transfer  of  funds' 

For  grants  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  and  for  related  expenses, 
not  otherwi.se  provided  for.  necessary  for 
carrying  out  a  community  development 
grants  program  as  authorized  by  title  I  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  '42  U.S.C.  5301). 
$3,000,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1992.  of  which  $50,000,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  amount.s 
deobllgated  in  fiscal  year  1990  in  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Cirants  account:  Pro- 
}'ided.  That  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  di.scretionary  fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  107  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended  i42  USC  5.301  i  Pro 
vtded  further.  That  nol  to  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  any  grant  made  with  funds  ap 
propriated  herein  (other  than  a  grant  using 
funds  set  aside  in  the  following  proviso' 
shall  be  expended  for  Planning  and  Man 
agement  Development'  and  Administra 
tion  as  defined  m  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Deielopment  Provided  further.  That 
$5  000,000  shall  be  made  available  from  the 
foregoing  $3,000,000,000  to  carry  out  a  child 
care  demoTuSt ration  under  section  222  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1983,  as  amended  <12  USC  1701z  6  note): 
Pnnided  further.  That  after  September  30. 
1989,  no  funds  provided  or  heretofore  pro 
vided  m  this  or  any  other  appropriations 
Act  shall  b"  iLsed  to  establish  or  supplement 
a  revolving  fund  under  .section  104ihi  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended,  and  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 202(b>  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Reaffirmation 
.^ct  of  1987,  this  action  is  a  neces-sary  'but 
secondary  i  result  of  a  significant  policy 
change 

During  fi-scal  year  1990,  total  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans,  as  authorized  by 
:section  108  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  i42 
USC  53011.  shall  not  exceed  $46,000,000  of 
contingent  liability  for  loan  principal 

REHABILITATION  LOAN  FUND 

During  fi.scal  year  1990.  collections,  unex- 
pended balances  of  prior  appropriations  (in 
'■hiding  any  recoveries  of  prior  obligations) 
and  any  other  amounts  in  the  revolving 
fund  established  pursuant  to  section  312  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42 
use  1452b).  after  September  30.  1989.  are 
available  and  may  be  u.sed  for  commitments 
for  loans  and  operating  costs  and  the  capi- 
talization of  delinquent  interest  on  delin- 
quent or  defaulted  loans  notwithstanding 
section  312(h)  of  such  Act  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
sell  any  loan  asset  that  the  Secretary  holds 
as  evidence  of  indebtedne.ss  under  such  sec 
lion  312 

URBAN  HOMESTEADING 

For  reimbursement  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  Fund  or  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Loan  Fund  for  lo.sses  incurred  under 
the  urban  homesteadmg  program  (12  U.S.C. 


1706e).  and  for  reimbursement  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  properties  conveyed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  respectively,  for 
use  in  connection  with  an  urban  homestead- 
mg program  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  810  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974.  as  amended. 
$12,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Policy  Development  and  Research 
research  and  technology 
For  contracts,  grants,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  programs  of  research  and  studies 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  problems,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  as  authorized  by 
title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
I701z  1  et  seq  I,  including  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  under  .section 
l(a)(l>(ii  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1968.  $21,400,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1991. 

Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity 

FAIR  housing  ACTIVITIES 

For  contracts,  grants,  and  other  assist- 
ance, not  otherwise  provided  for.  as  author- 
ized by  title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended,  and  section  561  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1987.  $12,753,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1991:  Provided.  That 
nol  less  than  $6,000,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  activities  pursuant  to  section  561 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1987. 

Management  and  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
(including  transfer  of  funds' 
For  necessary  administrative  and  nonad- 
ministrative  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  not  oth 
erwise  provided  for,  including  not  to  exceed 
$7,000  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion     expenses,      $697,098,000.      of      which 
$355,846,000  shall  be  provided  from  the  vari- 
ous funds  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration    Provided.   That   during   fiscal   year 
1990.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of    law.    the    Department    of    Housing    and 
Urban  Development  shall  maintain  an  aver- 
age employment  of  at  least  1.368  for  Public 
and  Indian  Housing  Programs. 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECrrOR  GENERAL 
INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
as  amended.  $29,112,000.  of  which  $6,431,000 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  various  funds 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  other  requirement,  the  City  of  Col- 
lege Park,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  is  au- 
thorized to  retain  any  categorical  settle- 
ment grant  funds,  urban  renewal  grant 
funds,  and  land  disposition  proceeds  thai 
remain  after  the  financial  closeout  of  the 
Lakeland  Urban  Renewal  Project  (R-44  No. 
B  79  UR-24-0001),  and  to  use  such  funds 
and  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  community  development 
block  grant  program  specified  in  title  I  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  The  City  of  College  Park  shall 
retain  such  funds  and  proceeds  in  a  lump 
sum  and  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and  use. 
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in  accord&nce  with  this  paragraph,  all  past 
and  future  earnings  from  such  funds  and 
proceeds,  including  any  interest. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  other  requirement,  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  is  author- 
ized to  retain  any  land  disposition  proceeds 
from  the  financially  closed-out  Sheldon- 
Charter  Oak.  Section  A  Urban  Renewal 
Project  (No,  Conn.  R-77)  not  paid  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  to  use  such  proceeds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  program  spec- 
ified in  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974.  The  City  of 
Hartford  shall  retain  such  proceeds  in  a 
lump  sum  and  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and 
use,  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph,  all 
past  and  future  earnings  from  such  pro- 
ceeds, including  any  interest. 

It  is  hereby  approved  in  accordance  with 
section  124(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1987  (Public  Law 
100-242.  101  Stat.  1815.  1847),  that  as  speci- 
fied in  section  124(a)  of  such  Act,  accrued 
interest  is  forgiven  and  interest  paid  shall 
be  returned  to  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

Section  404  in  title  IV.  General  Provisions 
of  the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations and  Transfers,  Urgent  Supple- 
mentals,  and  Correcting  Enrollment  Errors 
Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-45)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  title  II  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakote? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  II? 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  II? 

D  1530 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  this  point  in 
the  bill.  I  shall  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  want  to  describe  what  my 
intent  is  and  what  I  Intend  to  do  in  a 
future  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  talking  here  about  the  inspec- 
tor general  at  HUD.  The  IG's  office 
has  about  $29  million,  with  a  staff  of 
several  himdred  people.  There  are 
over  400  people  down  at  the  IG's 
office.  That  is  $29  million  and  over  400 
people. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  on  the  rele- 
vant committee  have  been  reading 
daily  now  week  after  week  about  the 
scandals  at  HUD.  We  read  about  fraud 
and  abuse  in  a  variety  of  programs,  es- 
pecially section  8.  Apparently  there 
are  five  programs  now  under  scrutiny 
with  several  others  targeted  for 
review.  My  purpose  is  not  to  be  parti- 
san. My  purpose  Is  to  say  that  when 
we  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
appropriate  money  for  housing  pro- 
grams to  help  people  in  this  country 
who    need    help    and    then    discover 


much  later  that  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  totaling  at  least,  according  to 
some  accounts,  up  to  $2  billion,  then  it 
is  time  for  us  to  ask  why  and  how. 

Why  is  that  happening,  and  how  did 
it  happen?  How  can  it  be  that  when  we 
have  $29  million  worth  of  resources  in 
the  office  of  the  inspector  general  to 
investigate  and  oversee  what  is  hap- 
pening and  how  taxpayer  dollars  are 
being  spent,  we  do  not  have  people 
standir»g  on  rooftops  soimding  the 
sirens  and  blowing  the  whistles  to 
report  that  this  sort  of  fraud  is  going 
on?  I  want  to  understand  why  it  hap- 
pened and  how  it  happened. 

My  original  intent  today.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  to  take  $150,000  from  the  in- 
spector general  and  designate  it  to  the 
GAG,  because  I  would  like  the  GAO  to 
do  a  complex  review  of  how  the  in- 
spector general's  office  has  operated 
and  how  their  budget  was  spent  in  the 
last  8  years.  We  now  estimate  that 
there  is  over  $2  billion  in  potential 
scandal-related  losses  so  far.  That  is  $2 
billion.  Let  me  give  some  examples  so 
the  Members  will  understand  why  I 
question  this  and  why  I  ask:  Where 
was  the  inspector  general? 

With  relation  to  section  8,  we  are 
told  that  the  rents  on  which  subsidies 
were  based  were  improperly  inflated, 
leading  to  excess  payments  from  HUD 
that  could  total  $413  million.  Where 
were  audits  and  investigations  and  in- 
spections, why  did  someone  not  catch 
that?  And  if  they  did  catch  it  and  put 
it  in  a  report  someplace,  why  did  they 
not  shout  it  to  someone  and  make  sure 
that  interested  parties  were  informed. 

On  the  question  of  proper  disposi- 
tion, HUD  employs  contractors  to 
oversee  the  sale  of  homes  obtained  by 
the  Government  when  the  owners  de- 
fault. HUD  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment are  now  investigating  the  embez- 
zlement of  $20  million  or  more  by  a 
dozen  or  so  settlement  agents.  How 
can  that  happen  when  we  have  $29 
million  in  the  IG's  office? 

A  former  HUD  agent  said  she  kept 
$5.5  million  from  the  Government  on 
the  sales  of  foreclosed  homes  that 
were  owned  by  HUD,  and  no  one  at 
HUD  questioned  her  about  the  money 
for  3  years.  She  kept  $5.5  million  for 
3 'A  years  and  no  one  bothered  to  ques- 
tion her  about  the  money. 

Again  the  question  I  ask  is,  if  we 
spend  $29  million  to  trail  these  large 
appropriations  that  go  to  HUD,  $29 
million  for  the  inspector  general  to  in- 
spect and  oversee  and  investigate, 
what  happened?  Where  did  this 
money  go?  Why  are  these  people 
unable  to  tell  us  that  this  sort  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  has  occurred? 

What  I  want  to  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
to  ask  the  GAO  to  do  a  thorough, 
comprehensive,  broad-based  investiga- 
tion of  all  these  contracts  to  find  out 
exactly  what  has  happened.  I  think 
the  taxpayers  deserve  to  know,  and  I 
think  this  Congress  must  know.  How 


are  we  going  to  prevent  this  in  the 
future  if  we  do  not  understand  what 
happened  in  the  past? 

So  had  the  rules  not  prevented  it,  I 
would  like  to  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment to  take  $150,000  from  the  HUD 
account  and  give  it  to  the  GAO  to  find 
out  who  got  what  and  why  and  under 
what  circumstances.  That  is  what  I 
think  we  owe  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

This  Government  spends  a  great 
deal  of  money.  We  do  it  because  we  be- 
lieve the  purposes  are  laudable  and 
needs  are  great.  I  do  not  believe  that. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  support 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  becatise 
I  think  the  American  people  need 
them,  and  when  we  appropriate  that 
money,  we  expect  the  money  to  go  not 
for  waste,  and  abuse;  we  expect  it  to 
go  to  housing  projects  and  farm  pro- 
grams and  help  for  those  in  need. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  offer 
the  amendment  today,  but  I  will,  when 
the  legislative  appropriations  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  see  if 
we  can  appropriate  sufficient  moneys 
for  the  GAO  to  conduct  a  sufficient 
investigation  and  report  to  Congress 
what  happened  at  HUD  and  why  and 
how  to  prevent  it  from  ever  happening 
again. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  kind  of  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  should  never,  ever  be 
tolerated  by  this  Congress,  and  it  will 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  American 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  or  interest  in  land  in  foreign 
countries;  purchases  and  repair  of  uniforms 
for  caretakers  of  national  cemeteries  and 
monuments  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  and  possessions;  rent  of 
office  and  garage  space  In  foreign  countries; 
purchase  (one  for  replacement  only)  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  insur- 
ance of  official  motor  vehicles  in  foreign 
countries,  when  required  by  law  of  such 
countries;  $15,000,000:  ProvidedL,  That 
where  station  allowance  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  serving  the  Army  at  cer- 
tain foreign  stations,  the  same  allowance 
shall  be  authorized  for  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  to  the  Commission 
while  serving  at  the  same  foreign  stations, 
and  this  appropriation  is  hereby  made  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  such  allowance: 
Provided  further.  That  when  traveling  on 
business  of  the  Commission,  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  as  members  or  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenses  as  provided  for  civilian 
members  of  the  Commission:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Commission  shall  reimburse 
other  Government  agencies.  Including  the 
Armed  Forces,  for  salary,  pay,  and  allow- 
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ances  of  personnel  assigned  to  it:  Provided 
further.  That  secUon  509  of  the  general  pro 
visions  carried  in  title  V  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  funds  provided  under  this 
heading:  Provided  further.  That  not  more 
than  $125,000  of  the  private  contributions 
to  the  Korean  War  Memorial  Fund  may  be 
used  for  administrative  support  of  the 
Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial  Advisory 
Board  including  travel  by  members  of  the 
board  authorized  by  the  Commission,  travel 
allowances  to  conform  to  those  provided  by 
Federal  Travel  regulations. 
CoNsuKKS  Pkodoct  SAPrrv  Commission 

SALARIES  AlfO  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  including  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  services  as  au 
thorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS-18.  and  not  to 
exceed  $500  for  official  reception  and  repre 
senution    expenses.    $35,500,000:    Provided. 
That  not  more  than  $325,000  of  these  funds 
shall  t)e  available  for  personnel  compensa 
Hon  and  t>enefiLs  for  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
Court  or  Veterans  Appeals 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  operation 
of  the  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  as  author 
ized  by  38  US.C  4051-4091,  $3,000,000 
Department  or  Detense-  Civil 
Cemeterial  Expenses.  Army 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
law.    for    maintenance,    operation,    and    im 
provement  of  Arlington  National  Cemettr.v 
and  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  National 
Cemetery,  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  offi 
cial  reception  and  representation  expenses: 
$12,569,000.    to    remain   available   until    ex 
pended. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
salaries  and  expenses 
F'or    necessary    expenses,    not    otherwise 
provided    for.    including    hire    of   passenger 
motor    vehicles;    acquisition    or    purchase, 
hire,    maintenance,   and   operation    of    air 
craft;  uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor,  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5901-5902:  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S,C.  3109.  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS-18;  purchase 
of  reprints;  library  memberships  in  societies 
or  associations  which  issue  publications  to 
members   only   or   at   a   price    to   members 
lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not  mem 
bers;  lease  purchase,  under  a  lease  purchase 
contract  hereby  authorized  to  be  entered 
into     by     the     Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  which  lease  purchase  contract  shall 
have  a  term  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  and 
shall  provide  that  title  to  the  property  shall 
vest  in  the  United  States  at  or  before  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  term,  for  the  Motor 
Vehicles    Emissions    Laboratory;    construe 
tion.  alteration,   repair,  rehabilitation,   and 
renovation    of     facilities,    not    to    exceed 
$75,000  per  project;  and  not  to  exceed  $7,000 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex 
penses;  $874,583,000:  Provided.  That  none  of 
these  funds  may  be  expended  for  purposes 
of    Resource    Conservation    and    Recovery 
Panels  established  under  section  2003  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  6913). 

OmCE  or  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the  provi 
slons  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
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as  amended,  and  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li 
ability  Act  of  1980.  as  amended.  $31,734,000. 
of  which  $10,317,000  shall  be  derived  from 
the  Hazardous  Sutjstance  Superfund  trust 
fund. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


'INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OP  FUNDS' 

For  re.search  and  development  activities. 
$241,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991  Provided.  That  not  more 
than  $11,600,000  of  these  funds  shall  be 
available  for  procurement  of  laboratory 
equipment  Provided  further  That  up  to 
$5,000,000  of  the  funds  provided  by  this 
paragraph  may  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  sums  appropriated  for  Sala- 
ries and  expenses" 

ABATEMENT,  CONTROL,  AND  COMPLIANCE 
•INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

For   abatement,   control,   and   compliance 
activities.  $785,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1991    Provided.  That  up 
to  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  provided  by  this 
paragraph     may     be     transferred     to     and 
merged  with  .sums  appropriated   for     Sala- 
ries and  exppn.ses'    Provided  further.  That 
up  to  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  grants 
and  cooperative  agreements  to  develop  and 
implement  ast)estos  traininK  and  accredita- 
tion programs    Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
shall  be  available  to  the  National  Oceanic 
and   Atmospheric   Adminustration    pursuant 
to  section   118(hH3i  of  the  Federal   Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended    Provid 
ed  further.  That  none  of  these  funds  may  be 
expended  for  purposes  of  Resource  Con.ser 
vation    and    Recovery     Panels    established 
under  .section  2003  of  the  Resource  Conser 
vation   and   Recovery   Act.  as  amended  (42 
use  6913).  or  for  support  to  State,  region 
al.  lo<-al  and   interstate  agencies  m  accord 
ance  with  .subtitle  D  of  the  Solid  'Waste  Dis 
pcsal   Act.  as  amended,  other  than  section 
4008(ai(2>  or  4009  i  42  U  S.C  6948,  6949). 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  construction,  repair,  improvement,  ex- 
tension, alteration,  and  purchase  of  fixed 
equipment  for  facilities  of.  or  use  by.  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

$12,000,000.    to    remain    available    until    ex- 
pended. 

HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  SUPERFUND 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out   the 
Comprehensive     Environmental     Response. 
Compensation,    and    Liability    Act    of    1980 
iCERCLA).  as  amended,  including  sections 
111  (C)(3).  (c)<5i.  (ci(6i.  and  (e)(4)  (42  U.S.C. 
9611).  $1,425,000,000.  to  be  derived  from  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Superfund,  plus  sums 
recovered  on  behalf  of  the  Hazardous  Sub 
stance  Superfund   In   excess   of   $82,000,000 
during    fiscal    year    1990.    with   all    of   such 
funds  to  remain   available   until  expended. 
Provided.    That    funds   appropriated    under 
this  heading  may  be  allocated  to  other  Fed- 
eral   agencies    in    accordance    with    section 
11  ha)  of  CERCLA,   as  amended:   Provided 
further.      That,      notwithstanding      section 
UKm)   of   CERCLA.    as   amended,    or   any 
other    provision     of     law.     not     to    exceed 
$46,500,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this    heading    shall    be    available    to    the 
Agency   for  Toxic  Substances  and   Disease 
Registry  to  carry  out  activities  described  in 
.sections   104(i).   111(c)(4).  and   lll(c)(14)  of 
CERCLA  and  section   118(f)  of  the  Super- 
fund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1986:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  shall 
be  available  for  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 


stances and  Disease  Registry  to  issue  in 
excess  of  40  toxicological  profiles  pursuant 
to  .section  104(1)  of  CERCLA.  as  amended, 
during  fiscal  year  1990:  Provided  further. 
That  no  more  than  $220,000,000  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses. 

LEAKING  UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANK  TRUST 
FUND 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  leak- 
ing underground  storage  tank  cleanup  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  205  of  the  Su- 
perfund Amendments  and  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1986.  $76,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  no  more 
than  $6,000,000  shall  be  available  for  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 
'INCLUDING  RESCISSION' 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
purposes   of   the    Federal    Water   Pollution 
Control    Act.   as   amended,   and   the   Water 
Quality     Act     of     1987.     $2,024,000,000.     to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
$989,000,000  shall  be  for  title  II  (other  than 
.sections  201(m)(l-3).  201(n)(2),  206.  208,  and 
■209)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended:  $989,000,000  shall  be  for 
title  VI  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended;  and  $46,000,000  shall 
be  for  title  V  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1987.    consisting    of    $7,000,000    for   section 
510.      $20,000,000      for     section      513.      and 
$19,000,000  for  section  515:  Provided.  That, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law! 
'  I )  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  title  VI. 
the  Administrator  shall  reserve  2  percent  of 
the   amount   authorized   under  section   607 
for   allotment    to   each   State,   or   $200,000. 
whichever   is  greater,   for  grants  to   imple- 
ment nonpoint  source  programs  under  sec- 
tion 319;  and  (2)  the  reserves  under  sections 
205<j)(li.  205(j)(5),  and  604(b)  of  the  Feder- 
al Water  Pollution  Control  Act  may  be.  at 
the  discretion  of  a  State.  2  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  under  sections  207  and 
607,     the     funds     reserved     under    section 
205(j)(l)  and  604(b)  in  excess  of  1  percent  of 
allotted  amounts  are  not  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement's   of    section    205(j)(3):    and    the 
amount  used  under  section  603(d)(7)  may  be 
based  on  the  amount  authorized  under  sec- 
tion   607:    Provided   further    That    of    the 
funds  appropriated  in  previous  fiscal  years 
under   this   heading  to  carry  out   the   pur- 
po.ses  of  section  206(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution      Control      Act.      as      amended. 
$47,700,000  are  rescinded:  Provided  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  sections  602(b)(6)  or 
201(g)(1)   of   the   Federal   Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated    in     this     paragraph,     amounts 
awarded    in    a   capitalization    grant    to    an 
agency  of  any  State,  including  funds  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  205(m).  shall  be 
available   for  providing   assistance   in   that 
State  for  the  construction  of  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  as  defined  in  section  212  of 
that  Act:   Provided  further.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  from 
sums    appropriated    under    this    paragraph 
and  allotted  to  the  State  of  Texas  under  sec- 
tion  205   of   the   Federal   Water   Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  the  State  of  Texas 
is  authorized  to  set  aside,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Governor,  up  to  $15,000,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  revolving  fund  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  loans  to  resi- 
dents of  colonias  in  the  counties  of  Camer- 
on, Hidalgo.  Zapata.  Starr.  Webb,  Maverick, 
Val  Verde,  Terrell.  Brewster.  Presidio.  Hud- 
speth,   and    El    Paso.    Repayment   amounts 
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may  remain  in  the  special  revolving  fund  for 
future  loans  to  colonia  residents,  and  funds 
set  aside  but  not  used  for  loans,  including 
repayment  amounts,  may  be  transferred  by 
the  State  to  its  general  title  'VI  revolving 
fund.  Loans  from  the  special  revolving  fund 
shall  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  connect- 
ing residences  to  sewer  collection  systems 
and  making  any  necessary  plumbing  im- 
provements to  enable  such  residences  to 
meet  existing  county  or  city  code  require- 
ments. The  Texas  Water  Development 
Board  is  authorized  to  use  funds  from  this 
set-aside  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  special  revolving  fund:  Provided  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  from  sums  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  and  allotted  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  under  section  205,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  award  a  grant  under  title 
II  for  $6,800,000  for  construction  of  a  con- 
nector sewer  line,  consisting  of  a  main  trunk 
line  and  four  pump  stations,  for  the  Town 
of  Honea  Path,  South  Carolina  to  the 
wastewater  treatment  facility  in  the  Town 
of  Ware  Shoals,  South  Carolina. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  after  September  30.  1990,  amounts  de- 
posited in  the  Licensing  and  Other  Services 
Fund  from  fees  and  charges  assessed  and 
collected  by  the  Administrator  for  services 
and  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  the 
statutes  administered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  thereafter  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  Agency's  activities  in 
the  programs  for  which  the  fees  or  charges 
are  made. 

In  order  to  promote  the  development  of 
innovative  technology  for  the  study,  mitiga- 
tion and  management  of  hazardous  and 
toxic  substances,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  may  lease 
a  portion  of  the  Environmental  Technology 
and  Engineering  Center  located  in  Edison, 
New  Jersey  to  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of 
Technology,  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  he  determines  to  be  In  the 
public  interest,  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  ten 
years.  Such  lease  may  be  with  or  without 
consideration  and  any  compensation  re- 
ceived may  be  used  by  the  Agency  to  defray 
costs  of  providing  the  space  and  supporting 
services. 

Executive  OmcE  or  the  President 

COITNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  AND 
OmCE  or  ENVIRONMKMTAI.  QUALITY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality,  in  carrying  out 
their  functions  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91- 
190),  the  Environmental  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-224),  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1977,  including 
not  to  exceed  $500  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses,  and  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles,  $861,000. 

NATIONAL  SPACE  COUIICIL 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Space  Council,  including  services  as  author- 
ized by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $1,200,000:  Provided, 
That  the  National  Space  Council  shall  reim- 
burse other  agencies  for  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  personnel  compensation  costs  of 
Individuals  detailed  to  it. 

OFFICE  or  SCIENCE  AND  TBCHNOLOGY  POLICY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  National  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  Organization,  and 


Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6601  and 
6671),  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  not 
to  exceed  $1,500  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses,  and  rental  of  con- 
ference rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
$2,027,000:  Provided,  That  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  shall  reimburse 
other  agencies  for  not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  personnel  compensation  costs  of  individ- 
uals detailed  to  it. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
disaster  relief 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Dis- 
aster Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  5121  et  seq.).  $100,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  exp>enses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  including  hire  and  purchase  of 
motor  vehicles  (31  U.S.C.  1343);  uniforms,  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902;  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to 
the  rate  for  GS-18;  expenses  of  attendance 
of  cooperating  officials  and  individuals  at 
meetings  concerned  with  the  work  of  emer- 
gency preparedness;  transportation  in  con- 
nection with  the  continuity  of  Government 
program  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  permitted  the  Secretary  of  a 
Military  Department  under  10  U.S.C.  2632; 
and  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses; 
$141,329,000. 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
as  amended.  $2,439,000. 

EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING  AND 
ASSISTANCE 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  to  carry  out  activities  under 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  and  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  4001  et 
seq.),  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief 
and  Emergency  Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
5121  et  seq.),  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Re- 
duction Act  of  1977,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
7701  et  seq.),  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  2201  et  seq.).  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2251  et  seq.),  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2061  et  seq.),  section  103  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  (50  U.S.C.  404),  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1978,  $271,160,000. 

NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  FUND 
(TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

Of  the  funds  available  from  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  for  activities  under 
the  National  Plood  Insurance  Act  of  1968, 
and  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  $10,734,000  shall,  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act,  be  transferred  to  the  'Salaries  and 
expenses"  appropriation  for  administrative 
costs  of  the  insurance  and  flood  plain  man- 
agement programs  and  $40,303,000  shall. 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  transferred 
to  the  "E]mergency  management  plaiming 
and  assistance"  appropriation  for  flood 
plain  management  activities.  In  fiscal  year 
1990,  no  funds  in  excess  of  (1)  $32,000,000 
for  operating  expenses.  (2)  $165,000,000  for 
agents'  commissions  and  taxes,  and  (3) 
$3,500,000  for  interest  on  Treasury  borrow- 


ings shall  be  available  from  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  without  prior  notice 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

EMERGENCY  POOD  AND  SHELTER  PROGRAM 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  $134,000,000 
to  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  carry  out  an  emergency  food  and 
shelter  program  pursuant  to  title  III  of 
Public  Law  100-77,  as  amended:  Provided, 
That  total  administrative  costs  shall  not 
exceed  three  and  one-half  per  centum  of  the 
total  appropriation. 

GENERAL  Services  Asministration 

CONSUMER  information  CENTER 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Consumer 
Information  Center,  including  services  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $1,360,000,  to  be 
deposited  into  the  Consumer  Information 
Center  Fund:  Provided  That  the  appropria- 
tions, revenues  and  collections  depKJsited 
into  the  fund  shall  be  available  for  neces- 
sary expenses  of  Consumer  Information 
Center  activities  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$5,200,000.  Administrative  expenses  of  the 
Consumer  Information  Center  in  fiscal  year 
1990  shall  not  exceed  $2,092,000.  Appropria- 
tions, revenues  and  collections  accruing  to 
this  fund  during  fiscal  year  1990  in  excess  of 
$5,200,000  shall  remain  in  the  fund  and 
shall  not  be  available  for  expenditure 
except  as  authorized  in  appropriations  Acts. 

Department  or  Health  and  Human  Services 

OFFICE  OF  consumer  AFFAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  including  services  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $1,888,000. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

research  and  development 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  including  research,  develop- 
ment, operations,  services,  minor  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation  and 
modification  of  real  and  personal  property; 
purchase,  hire,  maintenance,  and  o(>eration 
of  other  than  administrative  aircraft,  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  and  support  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  $5,203,100,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1991: 
Provided  That  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  heading,  $384,000,000  is  for  space 
transp>ortation  capability  development  only, 
which  amount  shall  not  become  available 
for  obligation  until  April  15,  1990,  and  pur- 
suant to  section  202(b)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Re- 
affirmation Act  of  1987,  this  action  Is  a  nec- 
essary (but  secondary)  result  of  a  significant 
policy  change:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  heading  for 
space  station  development,  not  more  than 
$484,500,000  shall  be  available  for  support- 
ing development,  operations/utilization  ca- 
pability, and  management  and  Integration. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  ROE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roe:  On  page 
43.  line  after  the  ":"  insert  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed under  this  heading  $98,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  National  Aerospace 
Plane:". 
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Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
amendment  that  was  agreed  to  in  our 
earlier  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member  on  our 
national  aerospace  plane. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  correct, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  accept  hi.s 
amendment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  subject  we  discussed  at  length  in 
debate  on  the  rule,  and  of  course  we 
are  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
would  like  to  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  do  business  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  commit 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Roe]. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  extend 
my  good  will  and  graciousness  to  both 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr 
Traxlkr]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Green]  for  their  kind 
ness  in  including  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SPACE  FT-ICHT.  CONTROL  AND  DATA 
COMMUNICATIONS 

For    necessary    expenses,    not    othemi'ise 
provided    for:    m   support   of   space    flight, 
spacecraft  control  and  communications  ac 
tivities    of    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration,  including  operations, 
production,    services,    minor    construction, 
maintenance,     repair,     rehabilitation,     and 
modification  of  real  and  personal  property; 
tracking  and  data  relay  satellite  services  a.s 
authorized  by  law:  purchase,  hire,  mainte 
nance  and  operation  of  other  than  admini.s 
trative    aircraft.    »4,7O9,6OO.0OO,    to    remain 
available  until  September  30,  1991    Provtd 
ed.  That  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this    heading,    $1,400,000,000    is    for    space 
transportation  system  only,  which  amount 
shall   not   become   available   for   obligation 
until  April  15,  1990,  and  pursuant  to  section 
202(b)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer 
gency  Deficit  Control  Reaffirmation  Act  of 
1987,  this  action  is  a  necessary  (but  second 
ary)  result  of  a  significant  policy  change 
Pronded  further.   That  $50,000,000  of  the 
funds    appropriated    in    section    lOKg)    of 
Public   Law   99-591    for  orbiter   production 
shall  be  available  until  September  30.  1991 
for  all  expenses  of  this  account 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 
I  INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

For    construction,    repair,    rehabilitation 
and    modification   of    facilities,    minor   con 
.struction  of  new  facilities  and  additions  to 
existing  facilities,  and  for  facility  planning 
and  design  not  otherwise  provided,  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra 
(ion,  and  for  the  acquisition  or  condemna- 
tion of  real  property,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$384,300,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.    1992    Provided.   That,   notwith- 
standing the  limitation  on  the  availability 
of  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  by 
thi.s  appropriations  Act.  when  any  activity 
has  been  initiated  by  the  incurrence  of  obli 
gallons  therefor,  the  amount  available  for 
such  activity  shall  remain  available  until  ex 
pended.  except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply   to   the  amounts  appropriated  pursu 
ant  to  the  authon2a.tion  for  repair,  rehabili- 
tation and  modification  of  facilities,  minor 
construction  of  new  facilities  and  additions 
to  existing   facilities,  and  facility  planning 
.T.nd     design      Provided     further.     That     no 
amount    appropriated   pursuant   to   this   or 
any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  the  lease  or 
construction  of  a  new  contractor-funded  fa- 
cility for  exclusive  use  in  support  of  a  con 
tract  or  contracts  with   the   National  Aero 
naulics    and    Space    Administration    under 
which  the  Administration  would  be  required 
to  substantially  amortize  through  payment 
or    reimbursement    such    contractor    invest 
ment.  unless  an  appropriations  Act  specifies 
the    lease    or    contract    pursuant    to    which 
such    facilities    are    to    be    constructed    or 
lea-sed  or  such  facility  is  otherwise  identified 
in  such  Act    Provided  further.  That  the  Ad 
mmistrator    may    authorize    such     facility 
lease  or  construction,   if   he  determines,   in 
consultation    with    the   Committees   on   Ap- 
propriations,  that   deferral   of  such   action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  appropria 
tions  Act  would  bv  inconsistent  with  the  in 
terest    of    the    Nation    in    aeronautical    and 
sp.ire  activities:    Provided  further.   That   up 
to  $35,000,000  of  the  funds  provided  by  this 
paragraph     may     be     transferred     to     and 
merged  with  sums  appropriated  for     Space 
flight,   control    and   data   communications' 
and/or    "Research    and    program    manage 
ment"    Provided   further    That   with   funds 
appropriated   under  the   Research   and   De 
velopment   account    to   the   National   Aero- 
nautics  and   Space   Administration   in   this 
Act.    and    subsequent    appropriations    Acts, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin 
istration  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  to  amor 
tize  the  Observational  Instruments  Labora 
tory  over  a  ten  year  period  for  a  total  cost 
of  not  to  exceed  $14,000,000;  plus  applicable 
financing  costs  equal  to  the  ten-year  Treas- 
ury Bond  Rate  plus  2'4  percent,  under  the 
authority  granted  under  Public  Law  98  45 
The  building  shall  be  built  at  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  with  title  to  be  vested 
initially  in  the  California  Institute  of  Tech 
nology,  and  to  revert  to  the  National  Aero 
nautics    and    Space    Administration    upon 
completion  of  payments. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    ROE 

Mr,  ROE,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roe:  On  page 
46.  line  9,  strike  the  colon  and  all  that  fol 
lows  through  line  22.  and  replace  it  with  a 
period. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one 
of  the  amendments  that  we  discussed 


earlier  in  the  bill  and  had  a  colloquy 
on  with  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  member  which  In  effect 
would  strike  a  section  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  Observational  Instruments 
Laboratory. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  in  accord  with  our 
agreement,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to 
accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
ROE]  has  adequately  stated  the 
amendment,  and  we  are  happy  to 
agree  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  of  research  in 
Government  laboratories,  management  of 
programs  and  other  activities  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  including  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902):  awards;  lease, 
hire,  purchase  of  one  aircraft  for  replace- 
ment only  (for  which  partial  payment  may 
be  made  by  exchange  of  at  least  one  exist- 
ing administrative  aircraft  and  such  other 
existing  aircraft  as  may  be  considered  ap- 
propriate), maintenance  and  operation  of 
administrative  aircraft;  purchase  (not  to 
exceed  thirty-three  for  replacement  only) 
and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 
maintenance  and  repair  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  not  in  excess  of  $100,000  per 
project  for  construction  of  new  facilities  and 
additions  to  existing  facilities,  repairs,  and 
rehabilitation  and  modification  of  facilities; 
$1,957,200,000  Provided.  That  contracts 
may  be  entered  into  under  this  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  services,  to  be  provided 
during  the  next  fiscal  year:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  the  fore- 
going amount  shall  be  available  for  scientif- 
ic consultations  or  extraordinary  expense, 
to  bo  expended  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive, 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
as  amended.  $8,795,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

MINORITY  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  SPACE 
STATION 

(a)  Federal  Funding.— The  NASA  Admin 
istrator  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
ensure  that  at  least  10  percent  of  Federal 
funding  for  the  development,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  space  station  be  made 
available  to  business  concerns  or  other  orga- 
nizations  owned   or  controlled   by  socially 


and  economically  disadvantaged  Individuals 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  8(a)(5)  and 
(6)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
637(a)(5)  and  (6))).  including  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  and  minori- 
ty educational  institutions  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education  pursuant  to  the 
General  Education  I*rovisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221  etseq.)). 

(b)  Other  Participation.— The  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble, ensure  significant  participation,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  descrilied  in  subsection  (a),  in 
the  development,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  space  station  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  8(aK5)  and 
(6)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
637(a)(5)  and  (6))  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged women). 

polar  platform 

Of  the  funds  made  available  in  this  Act 
for  space  station  development,  not  more 
than  $10,700,000  shall  be  reduced  from  the 
$107,000,000  requested  for  work  performed 
on  or  under  the  work  package  numbered  3 
prime  contract  (polar  platform). 

National  Credit  Union  Administration 
central  liquidity  facility 

During  fiscal  year  1990.  gross  obligations 
of  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility  for  the 
principal  amount  of  new  direct  loans  to 
member  credit  unions  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Central  Liquidity  Fa- 
cility Act  (12  U.S.C.  1795)  shall  not  exceed 
$600,000,000:  Provided,  That  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility  in 
fiscal  year  1990  shall  not  exceed  $864,000. 

National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 

payment  to  the  national  institute  of 

building  sciences 

For  payment  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences.  $500,000. 

National  Science  Foundation 
research  and  related  activities 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1861  1875),  and  the  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Science  (42  U.S.C,  1880- 
1881):  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft 
and  purchase  of  flight  services  for  research 
support:  acquisition  of  aircraft;  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles;  not  to  exceed  $6,(K>0 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses; uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902); 
rental  of  conference  rooms  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  reimbursement  of  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  security 
guard  services;  $1,715,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1991:  Provid- 
ed, That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act.  or  from  funds  appropriated  previously 
to  the  Foundation,  not  more  than 
$97,000,000  shall  be  available  for  program 
development  and  management  in  fiscal  year 
1990:  Provided  further.  That  contracts  may 
be  entered  into  under  the  program  develop- 
ment and  management  limitation  in  fiscal 
year  1990  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
facilities,  and  for  other  services,  to  be  pro- 
vided during  the  next  fiscal  year:  Provided 
further.  That  receipts  for  scientific  support 
services  and  materials  furnished  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Centers  and  other  National 
Science  Foundation  supported  research  fa- 
cilities may  be  credited  to  this  appropria- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  for  a  new  academic  research  facili- 


ties program:  Provided  further,  That  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  appropriated  is  less 
than  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  included  program  activities, 
all  amounts,  including  floors  and  ceilings, 
specified  in  the  authorizing  Act  for  those 
program  activities  or  their  subactivities 
shall  be  reduced  proportionally. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  C'erk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roe:  On  page 
50,  beginning  on  line  18,  strike  the  words, 
'Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  new  academic  research  facilities 
program:'. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
third  amendment  which  was  agreed  to 
earlier  in  the  colloquy  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  conmiittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
TRAXLER]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Green],  and  it  has  to 
do  with  striking  some  restrictive  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  part  of  our  understand- 
ing, and  it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  on 
this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

united  STATES  ANTARCTIC  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  research  and  operational  support  for 
the  United  States  Antarctic  FYogram  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1861-1875): 
maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft  and 
purchase  of  flight  services  for  research  and 
operations  support:  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  research  ships  and  charter  or  lease 
of  ships  for  research  and  operations  sup- 
port; hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  not 
to  exceed  $2,500  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses;  $74,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  receipts  for  support  services  and  mate- 
rials provided  for  non-Federal  activities  may 
be  credited  to  this  appropriation:  Provided 
further.  That  no  funds  in  this  account  shall 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  other 
than  ones  transferred  from  other  Federal 
agencies:  Provided  further.  That  no  funds  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  ac- 
quire or  lease  a  research  vessel  with  ice- 
breaking  capability  built  by  a  shipyard  lo- 
cated in  a  foreign  country  if  such  a  vessel  of 
United  States  origin  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cost  no  more  than  50  per  centum  above  that 
of  the  least  expensive  technically  acceptable 
foreign  vessel  bid:  Provided  further.  That,  in 


determining  the  cost  of  such  a  vessel,  such 
cost  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  any  sub- 
sidies or  financing  provided  by  a  foreign 
government  (or  Instrumentality  thereof)  to 
such  vessel's  construction:  Provided  further. 
That  if  the  vessel  contracted  for  pursuant 
to  the  foregoing  is  not  available  for  the 
1989-1990  austral  summer  Antarctic  season, 
a  vessel  of  any  origin  may  be  leased  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  120  days  for  that 
season  and  each  season  thereafter  until  de- 
livery of  the  new  vessel:  Provided  further. 
That  the  preceding  three  provisos  shall  not 
apply  to  appropriated  funds  used  for  the 
lease  of  the  vessel  POLAR  DUKE,  nor  for 
procurements  covered  by  the  GATT  Agree- 
ment on  Government  Procurement. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COUGHLIN 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  several  amendments  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Coughlin: 
On  Page  51.  line  17.  strike  'or  lease". 

On  page  51,  line  18.  place  a  "."  after  "ca- 
pability "  and  strike  the  balance  of  that  line 
through  "construction  "  on  page  52,  line  1. 

On  page  52,  line  1  and  2,  strike  "if  the 
vessel  contracted  for  pursuant  to  the  forego- 
ing is  not  available  for"  and  add  in  its  place 
"during". 

On  page  52,  line  5.  place  a  "."  after  "there- 
after" and  strike  the  balance  of  that  line 
through  "vessel:"  on  line  6. 

On  page  52,  line  6,  strike  "three"  and  add 
in  its  place  "two". 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  put  on  hold  temporarily  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  icebreaking  scientific 
vessel  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. This  year's  budget  request  in- 
cluded provisions  for  two  different  ice- 
breakers. There  was  a  budget  request 
for  a  $244  million  new  start  for  the 
Coast  Guard  to  construct  an  ice- 
breaker which  would  have  scientific 
capabilities  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  At  the  same  time  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  planning 
to  construct  a  scientific  vessel  which 
would  have  icebreaking  capabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee proposed  eliminating  the  funding 
for  the  new  start  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
This  would  see  to  put  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
on  an  equal  basis  and  put  both  the  ice- 
breakers on  hold  to  see  if  the  two  can 
resolve  the  differences  and  come  up 
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with  a  common  icebreaker.  I  believe  it 
may  have  the  approval  of  the  chair 
man  and  the  ranking  member,  but  the 
amendment  is  really  that  simple  in  its 
purpose. 

Mr.    TRAXLER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
rise  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mrs.   BOGGS.    Mr.   Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin 
guished  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
needs  this  research  ship,   icebreaker. 
because,    of   course,    it   would    be   de 
signed   to  support   year-round,    large 
scale,     multidisciplinary     research     in 
higher  latitudes,  and  this  research  is 
really  central  to  the  understanding  of 
many  of   the  scientific   endeavors   in 
which  this  body  and  the  other  body 
are  engaged.  It  fits  in,  of  course,  with 
the  global  warming  experiments  that 
are  being  conducted  and  many  other 
critical  envirormiental  and  resource  re 
lated  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  NSF  ship  would 
not  be  a  competitor  with  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  icebreaker,  they  are  to- 
tally different  ships,  and  they  have  to- 
tally different  missions.  We  have  to 
have  this  ship  that  can  have  the  capa 
bility  of  a  scientific  laboratory  that 
can  conduct  these  multidisciplinary  re- 
search programs,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
very  badly  needs  an  icebreaker  with 
the  ice-breaking  capabilities  that  this 
ship  would  be  able  to  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  only  two  ice- 
breakers in  the  Coast  Guard  now. 
They  are  20  years  old,  and  they  are 
constantly  being  laid  up  for  repairs,  so 
this  is  not  an  either/or  situation  that 
we  need  either  an  icebreaker  by  the 
Coast  Guard  or  an  icebreaker,  fully 
equipped  research  laboratory  to  do  the 
multidisciplinary  research  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  It  is  critical 
to  our  country  that  we  be  able  to  have 
both  of  these  ships. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  not  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

COOGHUN]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
[Mrs.  BoGGs]  in  the  presentation  that 
she  has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  icebreaker 
which  is  very  important  to  the  science 
missions  of  NSF.  As  most  of  my  col 
leagues  have  noted,  much  of  the  re- 
search run  at  the  South  Pole  is  run  by 
the  NSF,  and  we  are  in  fact  engaged  in 
major  scientific  experiments  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  vital  that  this  particular  program 
goes  forward.  We  are  attempting 
within  the  language  that  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  icebreaker  and  for  the 
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RFP  that  has  gone  out  to  try  to  assure 
that  it  is  something  that  expands 
American  technology,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  something  which  would  en- 
hance the  work  of  NSF. 

D  1550 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  keep 
this  particular  vehicle  on  track  and 
assure  that  NSF  does  have  this  capa- 
bility in  the  future. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  Member  to 
eliminate  the  icebreaking  program  and 
the  scientific  program  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Heretofore  the  National  Science 
Foundation  research  has  been  done 
aboard  a  Coast  Guard  icebreaker  in 
the  Antartic,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  .see  if  we 
cannot  get  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  Coast  Guard  together, 
save  some  money,  and  produce  only 
one  icebreaking  vehicle  with  the  ice- 
breaking  capability.  I  am  not  trying  to 
interfere  with  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  but  the  effect  of  his 
amendment  at  this  particular  time, 
and  I  understand  where  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  go.  he  is  trying  to 
work  out  something  later  on  down  the 
pike,  but  the  effect  of  his  amendment 
right  now  does  appear  to  be  a  detri- 
ment to  where  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  been  heading,  and 
that  is  our  concern.  That  is  within  our 
jurisdiction  and  we  are  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  would  point  out  that,  of  course, 
nothing  will  happen  with  this  until 
the  bill  is  signed  by  the  President, 
which  is  down  the  line  a  considerable 
way. 

I  would  hope  that  we  might  put  this 
amendment  in  at  this  time  and  then 
try  to  resolve  the  issue  before  it  goes 
to  the  President.  No  contract  will  be 
let  until  the  bill  is  signed  anyway. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  would  join 
the  gentleman  and  hope  that  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out  here.  1  am 
not  certain  that  approving  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time  is  the  route  to  that 
particular  kind  of  settlement,  but  I 
would  certainly  join  the  gentleman  in 
hoping  that  we  can  work  something 
out. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  ROE.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sympathize  highly,  and  though  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Cough- 
hn]  that  he  has  raised  a  very  impor- 
tant point  and  we  have  recognized 
this.  It  is  an  important  one,  because  as 
the  gentleman  pointed  out  in  his  work 
on  transportation  and  we  have  in  ours, 
that  the  relationship  between  the 
Coast  Guard  and  NSF  where  icebreak- 
ing is  concerned  is  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram, and  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
heading  in  that  direction. 

That  is  being  considered  by  OMB, 
and  according  to  language  we  have 
placed  in  our  Antartic  program  legisla- 
tion 2  years  ago,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  report  back  to  us  from  OMB 
very  soon. 

I  think  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
is  right,  however,  because  we  are  out 
now  for  the  bid  and  this  would  de- 
struct  that  whole  program  maybe  for  6 
or  8  months  or  even  a  year. 

So  I  would  hope  from  my  point  of 
view  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  we  will  follow  specifically  on  the 
gentleman's  area  of  concern  to  see 
that  this  matter  is  resolved,  but  I 
think  we  would  be  making  a  grave 
error  if  we  were  to  stop  the  program 
now  and  wait  another  2  or  3  months. 
It  is  a  complex  bid.  There  is  a  lot  to  it. 
I  would  assure  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  withdraw  his  amendment  that 
we  will  work  with  him  to  get  this  thing 
resolved. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

When  we  are  talking  about  cost-ben- 
efit ratios,  we  should  also  consider  op- 
erating costs.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
icebreaker  has  an  annual  operating 
cost  of  about  S14  million,  whereas  the 
Coast  Guard  would  have  an  operating 
cost  of  about  $50  million. 

I  think  they  have  different  missions. 
They  need  different  kinds  of  construc- 
tion, and  therefore  different  kinds  of 
operating  costs. 

I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  in  the 
Antarctic  all  U.S.  citizens  and  all  of  us 
in  this  body  can  be  very  proud  of  the 
work  that  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation conducts  there  and  the  fact 
that  is  it  the  lead  agency  among  the 
various  agencies  that  operate  in  Ant- 
arctica, and  that  should  make  us  very 
comfortable  with  the  fact  that  they 
need  an  icebreaker  and  should  have 
one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Cough- 
LiN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  would  point  out  that  the  lan- 
guage I  have  continues  to  permit  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  lease 
icebreaking  ships  and  scientific  ships 
which  they  are  doing,  and  have  the  ca- 
pability of  doing  presently.  It  would 
not  interfere  with  that  program. 

I  just  would  point  out  again,  of 
course,  this  bill  will  not  be  effective 
until  it  is  signed  by  the  President  in 
any  case,  so  that  the  provisions  pres- 
ently in  the  bill  permitting  the  con- 
tract to  be  let,  would  not  delay  in  any 
way  the  letting  of  the  contract,  be- 
cause the  contract  cannot  be  let  until 
this  bill  is  signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  our  concern,  however,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  RFP  is  now  out  on 
the  street,  and  that  while  the  contract 
may  not  be  able  to  be  let  until  the 
money  is  available,  we  do  think  that  a 
decision  to  withhold  the  authorization 
out  of  the  bill  at  this  time  might  inter- 
fere with  the  ability  to  responsibly  run 
the  RFP  Program  at  the  present  time. 
That  is  our  concern. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  think  we  did  a 
similar  thing  last  year  when  we  put 
the  "Buy  America"  provision  in  it.  If 
you  recall,  we  had  the  provision  in  the 
bill,  and  then  did  a  similar  thing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  RFP  Program  was  on  the  streets 
at  that  point  as  we  now  have  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  think  the  RFP 
was  on  the  streets  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
is  more  of  an  expert  in  the  field  than  I 
am,  but  I  think  that  is  largely  the  con- 
cern of  the  effect  the  gentleman's 
amendment  might  have  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

There  is  one  point  that  we  have  to 
make  here.  In  the  continuity  of  this 
program,  as  I  am  just  looking  at  some 
of  the  background  details  at  the 
moment,  the  contract  is  to  begin  on 
November  1, 1990,  so  if  we  do  not  move 
that  program  now  and  work  the  thing 
out,  we  are  going  to  be  losing  out  on 
the  overall  program. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  either  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, or  I  would  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      [Mr. 

COUGHLIN  ]. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 
read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SCIKMCE  EDDCATIOM  ACTIVITIES 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education  programs 
and  activities  pursuant  to  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1S61-1875),  in- 
cluding services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109  and  rental  of  conference  rooms  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  $210,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1991: 
Provided,  That  to  the  extent  that  the 
amount  of  this  appropriation  is  less  than 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  included  program  activities,  all 
amounts,  including  floors  and  ceilings,  speci- 
fied in  the  authorizing  Act  for  those  pro- 
gram activities  or  their  subactivities  shall  be 
reduced  proportionally. 

Neighborhood  Rein>^estment  Corporation 

patmeift  to  the  neighborhood 
reinvestment  corporation 

For  payment  to  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation  for  use  in  neighbor- 
hood reinvestment  activities,  as  authorized 
by  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpo- 
ration Act  (42  U.S.C.  8101-8107). 
$21,260,000. 

Selective  Service  System 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  including  expenses  of  at- 
tendance at  meetings  and  of  training  for 
uniformed  personnel  assigned  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  4101-4118)  for  civilian  employees; 
and  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses: 
$26,313,000:  Provided,  That  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  President  may  exempt 
this  appropriation  from  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  1341,  whenever  he  deems  such  action 
to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended for  or  in  connection  with  the  induc- 
tion of  any  person  into  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States:  Provided  further.  That 
no  later  than  January  1,  1990,  the  Selective 
Service  System  shall  revise  the  basis  for  the 
classification  of  a  person  as  a  conscientious 
objector  under  32  CFR  1636  to  conform  to 
the  standards  established  by  Clay  v.  United 
States.  403  U.S.  698  (1971). 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage begliuiing  on  line  22  of  page  53 
and  continuing  through  line  2  on  page 
54. 

The  point  of  order  is  that  language 
constitutes  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  and  violates  clause  2,  rule 
XXI.  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Beilenson). 
The  point  of  order  has  been  conceded, 
and  the  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  IV 
CORPORATIONS 
Corporations  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
which  are  subject  to  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended,  are 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrow- 
ing authority  available  to  each  such  corpo- 
ration or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law,  and 
to  make  such  contracts  and  commitments 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as 
provided  by  section  104  of  the  Act  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  set 
forth  m  the  budget  for  1990  for  such  corpo- 
ration or  agency  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided: Provided,  That  collections  of  these 
corporations  and  agencies  may  be  used  for 
new  loan  or  mortgage  purchase  commit- 
ments only  to  the  extent  expressly  provided 
for  in  this  Act  (unless  such  loans  are  in  sup- 
port of  other  forms  of  assistance  provided 
for  in  this  or  prior  appropriations  Acts), 
except  that  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to 
the  mortgage  insurance  or  guaranty  oper- 
ations of  these  corporations,  or  where  loans 
or  mortgage  purchases  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Federal  Hoice  Loan  Bank  Board  and  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion 

administrative  provision 
Until  such  time  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  are  abolished 
pursuant  to  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform.  Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989,  such  Board  and  Corporation  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  minimize 
losses  at  insured  institutions  (as  defined  in 
section  401(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act). 
TITLE  V 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Section  501.  Where  appropriations  in 
titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act  are  expend- 
able for  travel  expenses  and  no  specific  limi- 
tation has  been  placed  thereon,  the  expend- 
itures for  such  travel  expenses  may  not 
exceed  the  amounts  set  forth  therefor  ta 
the  budget  estimates  submitted  for  the  ap- 
propriations: Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  travel  performed  by  im- 
compensated  officials  of  local  boards  and 
appeal  boards  of  the  Selective  Service 
System:  to  travel  performed  directly  in  con- 
nection with  care  and  treatment  of  medical 
beneficiaries  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs;  to  travel  performed  m  connection 
with  major  disasters  or  emergencies  de- 
clared or  determmed  by  the  President  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974;  to  site-related  travel  performed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980,  as  amended:  to  site-related 
travel  imder  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
as  amended:  or  to  payments  to  interagency 
motor  pools  where  separately  set  forth  in 
the  budget  schedules:  Provided  further. 
That  if  appropriations  in  titles  1. 11,  and  III 
exceed  the  amounts  set  forth  in  budget  esti- 
mates mitially  submitted  for  such  appro- 
priations, the  expenditures  for  travel  may 
correspondingly  exceed  the  amounts  there- 
for set  forth  in  the  estimates  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Sec.  502.  Appropriations  and  funds  avail- 
able for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Selective  Service  System  shall 
be  available  in  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
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purchase  of  uniforms,  or  allowances  there 
for.  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C    5901 
5902):  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Sec.  503.  Funds  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  subject  to 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  or 
section  402  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  shall 
be  available,  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions on  administrative  expenses,  for  legal 
services  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  and  for 
utilizing  and  making  payment  for  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  Government  National  Mort 
gage  Association.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
Federal  Reserve  banks  or  any  member 
thereof.  Federal  Home  Loan  banks,  and  any 
insured  bank  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1811-1831). 

Sec.  504.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  505.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  expended— 

(1)  pursuant  to  a  certification  of  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  unless— 

(A)  such  certification  Is  accompanied  by. 
or  is  part  of.  a  voucher  or  abstract  which  de 
scrities  the  payee  or  payees  and  the  items  or 
services  for  which  such  expenditure  is  being 
made,  or 

(B)  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to 
such    certification,    and    without    such    a 
voucher  or  at)stract,  is  sp)ecifically  author 
ized  by  law.  and 

(2)  unless  such  expenditure  is  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
IS  specifically  exempt  by  law  from  such 
audit. 

Sec.  506.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  may 
be  expended  for  the  transportation  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
aigency  between  his  domicile  and  his  place 
of  employment,  with  the  exception  of  any 
officer  or  employee  authorized  such  trans- 
portation under  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
section  1344. 

Sec.  507.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  payment,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  to  recipients  that  do  not 
share  in  the  cost  of  conducting  research  re- 
sulting from  proposals  not  specifically  solic 
ited  by  the  Government;  Provided,  That  the 
extent  of  cost  sharing  by  the  recipient  shall 
reflect  the  mutuality  of  interest  of  the 
grantee  or  contractor  and  the  Government 
in  the  research. 

Sec.  508.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used,  directly  or  through 
grants,  to  pay  or  to  provide  reimbursement 
for  payment  of  the  salary  of  a  consultant 
(whether  retained  by  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  or  a  grantee)  at  more  than  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  paid  for 
GS-18,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  law 

Sec.  509.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  for  personnel  compen- 
sation and  benefits  shall  be  available  for 
other  object  classifications  set  forth  in  the 
budget  estimates  submitted  for  the  appro- 
priations. 

Sec.  510.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of,  or  oth- 
erwise compensate,  non-Federal  parties  in 
tervening  in  regulatory  or  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings. Nothing  herein  affects  the  author 
ity  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com 
mission  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  ( 15  U.S.C  2056  et 
seq.). 


Sec  511.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  existing  law  or  under  an  existing  Ex- 
ecutive order  issued  pursuant  to  an  existing 
law.  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  any 
appropriation  under  this  Act  for  contracts 
for  any  consulting  service  shall  be  limited  to 
contracts  which  are  di  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  available  for  public  inspection, 
and  (2)  thereafter  included  in  a  publicly 
available  list  of  all  contracts  entered  into 
within  twenty-four  months  prior  to  the  dale 
on  which  the  list  is  made  available  to  the 
public  and  of  all  contracts  on  which  per- 
formance has  not  been  completed  by  such 
date.  The  list  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  updated  quarterly  and  shall 
include  a  narrative  description  of  the  work 
to  be  performed  under  each  such  contract. 

Sec.  512.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  no  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended 
by  any  executive  agency,  as  referred  to  in 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  use  401  et  seq.)  for  a  contract  for 
services  unle.ss  such  executive  agency  ( 1  i 
has  awarded  and  entered  into  such  contract 
in  full  compliance  with  such  Act  and  the 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  and 
(2)  requires  any  report  prepared  pursuant  to 
such  contract,  including  plans,  evaluations, 
studies,  analyses  and  manuals,  and  any 
report  prepared  by  the  agency  which  is  suti- 
stantially  derived  from  or  substantially  in- 
cludes any  report  prepared  pursuant  to  such 
contract,  to  contain  information  concerning 
I  A)  the  contract  pursuant  to  which  the 
report  was  prepared,  and  'B>  the  contractor 
who  prepared  the  report  pursuant  to  such 
contract. 

Sec.  513.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
section  406.  none  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  a  per- 
.sonal  cook,  chauffeur,  or  other  personal 
.servants  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such 
department  or  agency 

Sec  514.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  procure  passen 
ger  automobiles  as  defined  in  15  U.S.C.  2001 
with  an  EPA  estimated  miles  per  gallon  av- 
erage of  le.ss  than  22  miles  per  gallon. 

Sec  515,  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1990  pay  rai.ses  for  programs 
funded  by  this  Act  shall  be  absorbed  within 
the  levels  appropriated  in  this  Act. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  through  line  18  on  page 
60  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  that  portion  of 
the  bill' 

Are  there  any  amendments? 


D  1600 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Sec  516.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  personnel  com- 
pensation and  benefits  payments  for  any  in- 
dividual serving  as  a  deputy  assistant  secre 
tary.  deputy  assistant  administrator,  deputy 
assistant  director,  or  deputy  general  counsel 


who  is  appointed:  (1)  under  schedule  C  as 
defined  under  5  CFR  6.2;  (2)  as  a  noncareer. 
limited  term,  or  limited  emergency  appoint- 
ee as  defined  under  5  U.S.C.  3132:  or  (3) 
without  regard  to  civil  service  rules  or  regu- 
lations. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  COUGHLIN 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coughlin;  On 
page  60,  strike  line  19  through  line  2  on 
page  61.  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec  516.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
Titles  I  or  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits  payments  for  any  individual 
.serving  as  a  deputy  assistant  secretary, 
deputy  assistant  administrator,  deputy  as- 
sistant director,  or  deputy  general  counsel 
who  is  appointed:  (1)  under  schedule  C  as 
defined  under  5  CFR  6.2;  (2)  as  a  noncareer. 
limited  term,  or  limited  emergency  appoint 
ee  as  defined  under  5  U.S.C.  3132;  or  (3) 
without  regard  to  civil  service  rules  or  regu- 
lations. After  January  1,  1990.  and  for  the 
duration  of  fiscal  year  1990,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  number  of  noncareer.  limited 
term,  or  limited  emergency  appointees  to 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
Senior  Executive  Service  positions  in  such 
department,  unless  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  certifies  in  a  Report  to  the 
Congress  that  a  determination  was  made  to 
grant  a  waiver  to  such  limitation  in  accord- 
ance with  5  use  3134.  The  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  in  consultation  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
shall  undertake  an  expedited  review  of 
Senior  Executive  Servjce  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  report  its  findings,  recommenda- 
tions, and  justification  for  any  waiver  deter- 
mination to  the  Congresss  by  October  1. 
1989 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  amendment  that  I  believe  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  and  has  been  worked  out 
with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development, 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  amendment 
is  acceptable  on  the  side. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  and  we  are 
happy  to  accept  it. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cough- 
lin], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AM ENDHE3(T  OFFERED  BY  MR,  WAIXER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  In 
title  V  on  page  61,  after  line  2,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  517.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  under  the  heading 
entitled  Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment. Community  Development  Grants,  to 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  any  municipality  where  it  is  made 
known  to  the  appropriate  official  in  the  de- 
partment, agency  or  instrumentality  con- 
cerned that  three  or  more  employees,  acting 
on  orders  of  superiors  of  such  municipality, 
have  been  convicted  hereafter  of  the  use  of 
unnecessary  force  against  nonviolent  civil 
rights  demonstrators. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  worked  this  out  with  the  chair- 
man, and  I  think  he  is  prepared  to 
accept  this  amendment.  I  just  want  to 
make  the  point  that  the  intent  behind 
this  amendment  is  to  try  to  assure 
that  the  communities  across  the 
Nation  are  not  using  violent  means 
against  nonviolent  demonstrators.  I 
will  put  in  some  legislative  history. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
an  excellent  amendment,  and  I  join 
with  the  gentleman.  I  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  personally 
approve  of  it.  I  think  we  are  setting  a 
dangerous  precedent  in  saying  that  if 
a  municipality's  police  force  acts  im- 
properly that  the  city  can  lose  its  com- 
munity development  fluids,  all  of  its 
community  development  block  grant 
funds,  and  the  amendment  has  had  to 
be  drafted  in  a  way  to  meet  the  Parlia- 
mentarian's requirements  and  with- 
stand a  point  of  order.  It  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  know  how  to  do 
it. 

We  are  asked,  for  example,  that  the 
appropriate  official  at  HUD,  if  it  is 
made  known  to  the  appropriate  offi- 


cial in  the  Department,  that  certain 
things  have  occurred,  that  then  the 
funds  must  be  withheld.  I  do  not  know 
if  someone  comes  up  to  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  as  he  is  entering  the  HUD 
Building  and  says.  "Psst,  buddy,  three 
police  officers  in  Altoona  have  been 
convicted  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  Walker  amendment,"  at  that  point 
the  Secretary  must  withhold  funds 
from  Altoona,  and  I  think  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous amendment,  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no,  I  am  not  going  to 
win  the  vote,  so  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  a  vote. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  I  think. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ments of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1990". 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
reconunendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R,  2916)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry 
independent  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HUD  SHOULD  CLEAN  UP  ITS  ACT 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  on  the  floor  when  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgam] 
came  to  the  floor  to  ask  about  a  possi- 
ble change  in  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al to  deal  with  the  issue  of  fraud  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  At  that  time  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan] 
was  trying  to  express  his  view  that 
Congress  take  specific  action  to  deal 
with  the  issue  of  fraud  as  it  affects 
housing  imits  all  over  this  coimtry,  as 
has  been  indicated  in  hearings  chaired 
by  oiu-  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos], 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Dorgan]  did  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment because  he  indicated  that  per- 
haps the  more  appropriate  place 
would  be  to  come  back  to  this  floor  in 
September  and  get  an  appropriation 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
do  an  investigation  of  HUD's  inspector 
general's  agency  as  well  as  the  Secre- 
tary's office  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
stop  this  abuse  that  is  occurring 
aroimd  the  United  States,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  taxpayers'  fimds. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]  is  twofold. 
No.  1,  would  he  support  an  increase  in 
funds  to  allow  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  to  do  an  investigation  of  HUD's 
Inspector  General  Office  as  well  as  the 
Secretary's  office  to  see  if  they  are 
properly  monitoring  this  scandal  and, 
in  addition,  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
augment  the  investigative  powers  of 
this  Government  to  actually  ensure 
that  the  scandal  be  fully  investigated 
and  the  ripoffs  stopped? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  a  small  study  probably  would 
not  require  any  additional  funds.  The 
GAO  money  is  in  the  legislative  bill.  If 
it  were  a  large  study,  probably  some 
kinds  of  funds  would  need  to  be  added 
there  or  some  language  in  the  legisla- 
tive bill  to  that  end. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man support  a  GAO  study  of  the  In- 
spector General's  Office  at  HUD? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman's  request  is  not  unreason- 
able. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN,  In  addition,  would 
the  gentleman  support  an  increase  in 
funding,  let  us  say,  of  the  Inspector 
General's  Office  itself  if  it  were 
proven  to  have  acted  properly  but  it 
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needed  additional  resources  to  investi- 
gate the  fraud  that  has  occurred  all 
around  this  country  of  ours  which  has 
hurt  people  who  need  so  desperately 
the  housing  units  that  are  offered  by 
HUD? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Absolutely.  Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I 
thanlL  the  gentleman  for  his  colloquy. 
It  is  an  atrocity  what  has  happened 
around  this  country  with  respect  to 
HUD.  It  is  our  job  in  Congress  to  make 
sure  that  HUD  cleans  up  its  act. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER 
ATION  OF  H.R.  2939  FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS.  EXPORT  PINANC 
ING.  AND  RELATED  PRO 
GRAMS  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT. 
1990 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  207  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res  207 

Resolved,  That  any  time  after  the  adop 
tion   of   this   resolution    the   Speaker   may 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de 
Clare  the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  thf 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R 
2939)  making  appropriations  for  foreign  op 
erations.  export  financing,  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.   1990,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  All  points  of  order  against  consider 
ation  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2<l)<6i  of  rule  XI 
and  clause  7  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived 
After  general  debate,  which   shall   be  con 
fined  to  the  bill  and  which  shall  not  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori 
ty  member  of  the  Commitee  on  Appropria 
tions.  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amend 
ment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  During  thf 
consideration  of  the  bill,  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived  except  against  the  follow 
ing  provisions:  the  sixth  proviso  under  the 
paragraph  entitled    Economic  Support  As 
sistance":    the    second    proviso    under    the 
paragraph  entitled     Multilateral  Assistance 
Initiative  for  the  Philippines  .  that  portion 
of    the    sentence    beginning    with      unless 
that"  through  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  entitled    'International   Military 
Education   and   Training":   that   portion   of 
the    sentence    beginning    with      and    (3) 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph  entitled     El  Salvador— Investigation 
of  Murders';  sections  527.  548.  563.  (a)<3). 
(4).  (5),  (7).  <b),  (c),  (d).  (e)  and  (f),  579,  581, 
and  583.  In  any  case  where  this  resolution 
waives  points  of  order  against  only  a  portion 
of  a  paragaph.  a  point  of  order  against  any 
other  provision  in  such  paragraph  may  t)e 
made  only  against  such  provision  and  not 
against  the  entire  paragraph.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  by.  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Obey  of  Wiscon- 
sin, or  his  designee,  said  amendment  shall 
be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  propo 
nent  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto,  shall 


not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  amendment  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clau.se  7  of 
rule  XVI  and  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hall]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  207 
is  a  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2939.  the  foreign  oper- 
ations, export  financing,  and  related 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
The  bill  will  be  open  to  germane 
amendments  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  fullest 
possible  discussion  of  the  numerous 
foreign  policy  issues  raised  by  this  leg- 
islation, the  rule  provides  2  hours  of 
general  debate.  The  time  is  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

To  facilitate  the  timely  consider- 
ation of  this  appropriations  measure, 
the  rule  further  waives  all  point.s  of 
order  against  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clau.se  2(1)(6)  of  rule  XI  and 
clause  7  of  rule  XXI. 

The  rule  also  waives  clause  2  and 
clause  6  of  rule  XXI  against  the  bill, 
except  for  specific  provisions  listed  in 
the  rule.  Where  the  rule  waives  points 
of  order  against  only  a  portion  of  a 
paragraph,  a  point  of  order  may  be 
made  against  only  the  portion  of  the 
paragraph  not  protected,  rather  than 
against  the  entire  paragraph.  With  re- 
spect to  the  lack  of  authorization  for 
certain  appropriations  in  the  bill,  it 
should  be  noted  that  .section  552  of 
the  bill  prohibits  the  expenditures  of 
any  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill 
until  the  enactment  of  the  necessary 
authorizing  legislation. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  an  amend 
ment  offered  by  Representative  Obey 
of  Wisconsin,  or  his  designee,  regard 
ing  the  reopening  of  West  Bank 
schools  by  the  Israeli  Government. 
The  amendment  is  debatable  for  1 
hour,  equally  divided  by  the  propo- 
nent and  a  Member  opposed  to  it. 
Points  of  order  are  waived  against  the 
amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI.  The  rule  provides  for  this 
amendment  in  order  to  implement  a 
floor  agreement  reached  on  June  29. 
1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  over 
$14  billion  in  appropriations  for  a 
number  of  foreign  aid  programs.  The 
overall  funding  level  is  below  the  ad- 
ministration request  and  is  consistent 


with  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
1990. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Internation- 
al Task  Force  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger,  I  wish  to  congratulate  and 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey]  for  the  effort  he  had  made 
to  support  funding  for  child  survival 
and  international  health.  The  commit- 
tee has  earmarked  at  least  $245  mil- 
lion from  development  assistance  for 
child  survival  activities  and  interna- 
tional health,  plus  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  assistance  included  in  the  fund 
for  sub-Saharan  Africa  for  improving 
health  conditions,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
mothers  and  children.  This  lO-percent 
requirement  would  add  another  $51.5 
million  for  these  purposes. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  the  earmark  of  not  less  than 
$42  million  for  international  AIDS 
prevention  and  control,  the  earmark 
of  $8  million  for  the  vitamin  A  defi- 
ciency program,  and  the  allocation  of 
at  least  $5  million  to  help  eliminate 
river  blindness.  The  committee  fur- 
ther deserves  commendation  for  the 
funding  of  $40  million  for  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment, the  $65.4  million  for  UNICEF, 
the  $75  million  for  microenterprise 
programs,  the  $995  million  for  the 
World  Bank's  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  the  funding 
commitment  and  report  language  re- 
lating to  women  in  development.  Pur- 
suant to  the  House-passed  authoriza- 
tion bill,  the  committee  has  adjusted  a 
transferral  of  $920  million  from  the 
Economic  Support  Fund  account  to 
development  assistance. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  that  time  precludes 
me  from  citing.  Nevertheless,  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
about  addressing  basic  human  needs  in 
the  developing  world  will  find  much  to 
support  in  this  bill.  I  would  encourage 
them  to  carefully  review  the  good  job 
that  the  committee  had  done  in  allo- 
cating the  limited  funding  at  its  dis- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bipartisan  rule 
designed  to  facilitate  House  consider- 
ation of  important  foreign  aid-related 
issues.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  rule. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  has  done  an  able  job 
of  explaining  the  provisions  that  are 
contained  in  this  somewhat  complicat- 
ed rule.  During  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  shed  what  light  I  can  on  two  as- 
pects of  this  rule  so  that  Members  will 
have  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  how  this  rule  was  arrived  at. 

First.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  issue  of  waivers.  This  bill  contains 
a  boat  load  of  legislative  language. 
That's  the  bad  news.  The  good  news  is 


that  most  of  these  legislative  provi- 
sions are  technical  in  nature.  In  fact, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, its  chairman,  Mr.  Obey,  and  its 
ranking  Republican,  Mr.  Edwards 
have  done  an  admirable  job  in  keeping 
foreign  policy  micromanagement  to  a 
minimum  in  this  bill.  The  whole  sub- 
committee is  to  be  commended. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  extensive  leg- 
islative language  in  the  bill,  most  of 
which  is  protected  under  the  rule  by 
waivers  of  those  standing  rules  of  the 
House  that  prohibit  legislative  lan- 
guage and  reappropriations  in  general 
appropriations  bills.  The  issuance  of 
such  waivers  in  a  rule  is  always  trou- 
bling to  me,  and  it  certainly  is  true  in 
this  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
major  reasons  why  this  bill  contains  so 
much  legislative  language. 

One  reason  has  to  do  with  the  proce- 
dural management  in  the  full  House. 
It's  just  a  fact  of  life  that  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  has  come  to  con- 
sume an  ever  increasing  amount  of  our 
time.  And  the  authorizing  committees 
have  been  the  big  losers  in  this  whole 
process. 

The  other  reason  has  to  do  with  the 
other  body.  The  handicaps  of  the 
budget  process  notwithstanding,  the 
House  always  manages  to  pass  a  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill.  You  can't 
have  a  more  dynamic  or  effective  com- 
mittee chairman  than  Dante  Pascell. 
But  Mr.  Pascell  can't  nm  the  Senate. 
And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Senate  has  managed  to  pass  only  one 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  in  the 
last  7  years. 

So  foreign  aid  has,  almost  invari- 
ably, ended  up  in  the  appropriations 
process.  Hence,  the  appropriations 
bills  on  foreign  aid  end  up  getting 
loaded  with  legislative  provisions 
which  really  should  more  properly 
come  from  the  authorizing  committee. 

The  second  comment  I  would  like  to 
make  concerning  this  proposed  rule 
has  to  do  with  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Obey  or  his  designee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  com- 
promise has  been  reached  on  this 
amendment.  At  the  appropriate  time, 
Mr.  Obey  will  yield  the  floor  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson], 
who  will  then  offer  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Nielson  had  planned  to  offer  this 
amendment  several  weeks  ago  when 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  was 
being  debated.  But  he  graciously 
agreed  to  withhold  his  amendment  at 
that  time  when  the  managers  of  that 
bill  promised  him  the  opportunity  to 
offer  it  on  this  bill. 

Again.  I  have  to  say  that  it  troubles 
me  to  have  this  kind  of  an  amendment 
in  an  appropriations  bill.  However,  a 
pledge  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Nielson, 
and  I  believe  a  compromise  has  been 
reached  by  all  interested  members 
concerning  the  precise  wording  of  Mr. 
Nielson's  amendment. 


And  so  I  would  conclude,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  noting  that  this  foreign  oper- 
ations bill  is  one  of  the  better  ones 
we've  seen  in  a  long  time.  Those  mem- 
bers who  are  well  disposed  toward  our 
foreign  aid  program  will  find  much  to 
support.  The  administration  has 
signed  off  on  it,  although  the  specific 
provisions  on  El  Salvador  and  the 
Philippines  will  probably  need  some 
further  work— and,  indeed,  those  two 
areas  will  be  subject  to  amendment 
under  this  rule. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  com- 
mend not  only  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  the  rule,  but  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey], 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee for  delivering  this  kind  of 
bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson] 
who  has  an  amendment  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Rules  for  its 
very  fair  treatment  of  me  in  this  par- 
ticular regard  and  also  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey]  and  other  Members  in- 
volved, to  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
rule. 

I  think  the  rule  completes  the 
pledge  that  was  made  to  me.  I  did 
withhold  the  amendment  having  to  do 
with  opening  the  schools  on  the  West 
Bank  from  the  authorization  bill  2 
weeks  ago  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible 
conflict  and  consternation  about  the 
July  5  meeting  of  the  Likud  Party. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity.  Since 
that  time  some  positive  steps  have 
been  taken.  The  resolution  we  have 
drafted  now  is  apparently  acceptable 
to  all  parties  and  we  are  now  going  to 
offer  that  amendment  during  the 
amendment  process  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  consid- 
eration of  the  entire  Committee  on 
Rules  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did 
have  other  speakers,  but  I  do  not  see 
them  on  the  floor,  and  at  this  time,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  no  fur- 
ther speakers,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

THE  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  The  question  is  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that 
the  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 


Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  417,  nays 
1,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  148] 

YEAS— 417 

Ackerman 

De  Fazio 

Hayes  (LA) 

Aii^aka 

DeLay 

Hefley 

Alexander 

Dellums 

Helner 

Anderson 

Derrick 

Henry 

Andrews 

DeWine 

Herger 

Annunzio 

Dickinson 

Hertel 

Anthony 

Dicks 

Hiler 

Applegate 

Dingell 

Hoagland 

Archer 

Donnelly 

Hochbrueckner 

Armey 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Holloway 

Aspin 

Doman  (CA) 

Hopkins 

Atkins 

Douglas 

Horton 

AuCoin 

Downey 

Houghton 

Baker 

Dreier 

Hoyer 

Ballenger 

Duncan 

Hubbard 

Barnard 

Durbin 

Huckaby 

Bartlett 

Dwyer 

Hughes 

Barton 

Dymally 

Hunter 

Bateman 

Dyson 

Hutto 

Bates 

Early 

Inhofe 

Beilenson 

Eckart 

Ireland 

Bennett 

Edwards  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Bentley 

Edwards  (OK) 

James 

Bereuter 

Emerson 

Jenkins 

Berman 

Engel 

Johr^son  (CT) 

Bevill 

English 

Johnson  (SO) 

Bilbray 

Erdreich 

Johnston 

Bliley 

Espy 

Jones  (GA) 

Boehlert 

E\ans 

Jones  (NO 

Boggs 

Pascell 

Jontz 

Bonior 

Fawell 

K&njorski 

Borski 

Fazio 

Kaptur 

Bosco 

Feighan 

Kasich 

Boucher 

Fields 

Kastenmeier 

Boxer 

Pish 

Kennedy 

Brennan 

Flake 

Kennelly 

Brooks 

Flippo 

Kildee 

Broomfield 

Florio 

Kleczka 

Browder 

FoglietU 

Kolbe 

Brown  (CA) 

Ford  (MI) 

Kolter 

Brown  (CO) 

Ford  (TN) 

Kostmayer 

Bruce 

Frank 

Kyi 

Bryant 

Prenz*! 

LaPalce 

Buechner 

Frost 

Lagomarsino 

Bunning 

Gallo 

Lancaster 

Burton 

Garcia 

Lantos 

Bustamante 

Gaydos 

Laughlin 

Byron 

Gejdenson 

Leach  (lA) 

Callahan 

Gekas 

Lehman  (CA) 

Camp()ell  (CA) 

Gephardt 

Lehman  (FL) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Gibbons 

Leiand 

Cardin 

Gillmor 

Lent 

Carper 

Oilman 

Levin  (MI) 

Carr 

Gingrich 

Levine(CA) 

Chandler 

Glickman 

Lewis  (CA) 

Chapman 

Gorjzalez 

Lewis  (FL) 

Clarke 

Goodllng 

Lewis  (GA) 

Clay 

Gordon 

Lightfoot 

Clement 

Goss 

Upinski 

dinger 

Gradison 

Livingston 

Coble 

Grandy 

Uoyd 

Coleman  (MO) 

Grant 

Long 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gray 

Lowery  (CA) 

Combest 

Green 

Lowey  (NY) 

Conte 

Guarini 

Lukens.  Donald 

Cooper 

Gundersori 

Machtley 

Costello 

HalKOH) 

Madigan 

Coughlin 

Hall  (TX) 

Man  ton 

Courier 

HamUlon 

Markey 

Cox 

Hammerschmidt  Marlenee 

Coyne 

Hancock 

Martin  (ID 

Craig 

Hansen 

Martin  (NY) 

Crockett 

Harris 

Martinez 

Dannemeyer 

Haslert 

Matsui 

Darden 

Hatcher 

Mazzoli 

Davis 

Hawkins 

McCandless 

de  la  Garza 

Hayes  (ID 

McCIOfikey 
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McCoUum 

Poshard 

Smith.  Robert 

McCrery 

Price 

iOR» 

McCurdy 

Pursell 

Snowe 

McDade 

Quillen 

Solarz 

McDermotI 

Rahall 

Solomon 

McEwen 

Range  1 

Spence 

McGrath 

Ray 

Spratt 

McHugh 

Regula 

Staggers 

McMillan  <NC> 

Rhodes 

Slallings 

McMtllen'MU 

>     Richardson 

Stangeland 

McNulty 

Ridge 

Stark 

Meyers 

Rinaldo 

Stearn.s 

Mfume 

Ritter 

Stenholm 

Michel 

Roberts 

Stokes 

Miller  iCA. 

Robinson 

Studds 

Miller  1  OH  1 

Roe 

Slump 

Miller  iWA. 

Rogers 

Sundquist 

Mineia 

Rohratiacher 

Swif! 

MoaJcley 

Rose 

Synar 

Molinan 

Rostenkowski 

Tallon 

Mollohari 

Roth 

Tanner 

Monlgomerv 

Roukema 

Tauke 

Moody 

Rowland 'CT' 

Tauzin 

Moorhead 

Rowland  'GAi 

Thomas  <CA) 

Morella 

Roybal 

Thomas  iGA' 

Morrison  'CTi 

Russo 

Thomas  iWY> 

Morrison  i  WAi 

Sabo 

Torres 

Mrazek 

Saiki 

Torricelli 

Murphy 

Sangmeister 

Tow  n.s 

Murtha 

Sarpalius 

Trafirani 

Myers 

Savage 

Traxler 

Na«le 

Sawyer 

Udall 

Nalcher 

Saxton 

Unsofld 

Neal  <  MA  i 

Scheuer 

Upton 

Neal(NCi 

Schiff 

Valentine 

Nelson 

Schneider 

Vander  Jagt 

Nielson 

S<hroeder 

Vent  I) 

Nowak 

Sthuette 

Vusclosky 

Oakar 

Schuize 

Volkmer 

Oberstar 

Sensenbrenner 

Vucanovtch 

Obey 

Sharp 

Walurt-n 

Olin 

Shaw 

Walktr 

Ortiz 

Shays 

Wal.sh 

Owens  '  NY  i 

Shumway 

Watkins 

Owens  1 UT  i 

Shuster 

Waxman 

Ox  ley 

Sikorskl 

Weber 

Packard 

Sisisky 

Weiss 

Pallone 

Skaggs 

Weldon 

P&netla 

Skeen 

Wheat 

Parker 

Skelton 

Whiliaker 

PaiTis 

Slattery 

Whit  ten 

Pashayan 

Slaughter 'NY  1 

William.s 

Patterson 

Slaughter  '  VAi 

Wilson 

Paxon 

Smith  iFL' 

Wuse 

Payne  'VA' 

Smith  iIAi 

Wolf 

Pease 

Smith  iMS> 

Wolpe 

Pelosi 

Smith  <NE) 

Wvden 

Penny 

Smith  iNJi 

Wylie 

Perkins 

Smith  iTXi 

Yates 

Petri 

Smith  c  VTi 

Yatriiri 

Picketi 

Smith.  Denny 

Yountt    AK 

Pickle 

(OR) 

Young  1 Vh 1 

Porter 

Smith,  Robert 
(NHi 

NAYS- 1 
Crane 

NOT  VOTING- 

13 

Bilirakis 

Hvde 

Havenel 

Collins 

U-athiTXi 

Schaeter 

Conyers 

Liiken.  Thomas 

Schumer 

Dixon 

Mavroules 

Callegly 

Payne i NJ  < 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  Is  there  objection  of  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


an 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITION  OF 
NAMES  OF  MEMBERS  TO  LIST 
OF  COSPONSORS  OF  H.R.  2273. 

Mr.    HOYER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  au 
thorized  to  sign  and  submit  requests  to 
add  the  names  of  Members  to  the  list 
of  cosponsorb  on  H.R.  2273. 


FOREIGN  OPERATIONS,  EXPORT 
FINANCING.  AND  RELATED 
PROGRAMS  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT.  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  207  and  roile 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2939. 

n  1649 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2939)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  operations,  export  financing, 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1990,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Eckart  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  this  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lewis]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

;:  1650 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
m.v.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  yester- 
day, this  is.  tongue  in  cheek,  the  most 
popular  of  the  13  appropriation  bills 
which  we  bring  to  the  floor  each  year. 
Everyone  always  hungers  for  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  foreign  aid.  I 
wish,  frankly,  that  we  had  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  role  of  foreign 
assistance.  I  have  always  been  baffled 
by  people  who  are  willing  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  provide  guns  to  solve 
a  problem  internationally  which  might 
have  been  avoided  had  we  expanded  a 
much  smaller  amount  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  economic  stability  and 
political  stability  which  very  often 
prevents  military  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin,  I 
would  like  to  thank  many  staff  people 
who  helped  put  together  this  bill  in- 
cluding Terry  Peel,  Bill  Schuerch. 
Mark  Murray.  Bob  Lester.  Laurie 
Mayez.  Georgia  SanBernelli  and  a 
number  of  others.  I  would  certainly 
also  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonza- 
lez], chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 


Fascell]  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  their  most  understanding 
work  with  us  so  that  we  might  comple- 
ment each  other's  work  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  House. 

Very  simply  this  bill  is  about  $14.3 
billion.  It  is  $316  million  below  the  ad- 
ministration's official  request,  but  the 
administration,  after  it  submitted  its 
official  request,  in  effect  added  $400 
million  to  the  request  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  means  that  we 
are  actually  $716  million  below  the  ad- 
ministration's real  request  for  this  bill 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Title  I  through  III.  which  are  the 
non-export-related  items  of  the  bill, 
are  $836  milion  below  the  administra- 
tions' request.  We  are  right  on  the 
button  in  terms  of  our  302  allocation 
under  the  Budget  Act. 

As  I  said  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, there  are  a  number  of 
anomalies  in  this  bill  because  the 
outlay  authority,  which  we  were  given 
by  the  budget  summit,  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  budget  authority  number 
which  we  were  given  in  the  budget 
summit,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we 
have  had  to  make  some  decisions 
which  in  my  view  are  irrational  in 
terms  of  where  we  put  dollars. 

So.  because  we  have  the  formalistic 
approach  of  Gramm-Rudman,  we  are 
required  in  my  judgment  to  put  dol- 
lars in  some  instances  in  places  where 
they  do  less  good  than  they  would  do 
if  we  were  not  wearing  our  green  eye 
shades,  and  if  we  were  thinking  more 
about  policy  consequences  and  getting 
the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck  for  the 
taxpayers'  money.  I  regret  that,  but 
under  the  processes  forced  on  us  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman  procedure  I  can 
do  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  a  biparti- 
san bill.  It  is  supported  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  it  is  supported 
by  the  administration.  The  adminis- 
tration does  reserve  the  right  in  con- 
ference to  offer  or  to  try  to  seek 
changes  to  amend  the  judgments  that 
we  have  reached  in  the  committee  bill, 
but  for  purposes  of  House  passage  the 
administration  is  for  the  bill  as  we 
bring  it  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  economic  support 
funds,  military  assistance  funds,  and 
development  funds  are  all,  give  or 
take.  1  percent  roughly,  the  same 
amount  as  were  provided  last  year.  We 
have  provided  $184  million  less  for  the 
international  financial  iristitutions 
than  the  administration  requested. 
For  the  Export-Import  Bank  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  $110  million 
originally.  They  amended  that  request 
to  $500  million.  This  bill  provides  $615 
million  for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
That  is  the  portion  of  this  bill  which 
attempts  to  stimulate  American  ex- 
ports. It,  along  with  the  trade  and  de- 
velopment   program,    represents    the 
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two  major  efforts  in  this  bill  to  make 
us  competitive  on  world  markets,  and  I 
think  those  sections  of  this  bill  are 
worthy  of  my  colleagues'  support. 

In  the  Middle  Eart  we  have  fully 
funded,  the  administration's  request, 
and  in  addition  we  have  provided  7.5 
million  earmarked  for  Lebanon.  We 
have  provided  $28  million  for  Poland 
and  Hungary,  much  of  which  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  new  an- 
nouncement during  his  visit  to  Eastern 
Europe.  We  have  funded  refugees  at 
40  million  above  the  administration  re- 
quest. We  have  funded  many  other 
programs,  including  Peace  Corps,  anti- 
terrorism, narcotics,  and  the  like  at 
the  requested  level. 

For  the  Philippines  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  a  new  item  which 
would  ask  us  in  effect  to  provide  $200 
million  above  and  beyond  our  original 
aid  program  for  that  country.  We  have 
in  this  bill  provided  $160  million 
rather  than  that  $200  million.  I  per- 
sonally think  that  is  too  much,  but  we 
compromised  in  an  effort  to  reach 
some  accommodation  with  the  admin- 
istration. I  should  point  out  that  that 
will  come  on  top  of  the  economic  sup- 
ported assistance  and  military  and  de- 
velopment assistance  under  which  the 
Philippines  could  receive  as  much  as 
$634  million.  I  do  not  think  that 
money  can  be  spent  effectively.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  provide  that 
much,  but  in  the  process  of  compro- 
mise with  the  administration  we  have, 
for  this  year  at  least,  given  them  par- 
tial benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  have  re- 
fused to  fully  fund  their  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  provided  no 
money  whatsoever  for  the  hard  loan 
window  at  the  World  Bank.  Those  who 
know  me  know  that  I  fully  recognize 
the  value  to  U.S.  interests  of  our  con- 
tributions to  that  Bank,  but  the  fact  is 
that  while  Secretary  Brady  and  Secre- 
tary Mulford  have  tried  very  hard  to 
get  American  money  center  commer- 
cial banks  to  recognize  their  obligation 
to  help  deal  with  the  problem  of  Third 
World  debt  by  accurately  recognizing 
the  deflated  value  of  their  debt  hold- 
ings in  the  Third  World,  the  fact  is 
the  Secretary  has  met  with  very  little 
success  in  dealing  with  American 
money  center  banks.  Until  he  does, 
and  until  we  have  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  deal  with  the  situation  in 
many  other  countries  besides  Mexico, 
for  instance.  I  did  not  feel  that  we 
could  in  good  conscience  put  any 
money  in  that  window  because  we 
have  the  great  likelihood  that  that 
money  will  go  to  the  Third  World  and 
simply  be  reflowed  into  the  pockets  of 
American  money  center  banks.  I  do 
not  think  the  American  taxpayer 
ought  to  have  to  pick  up  that  tab. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  on  this  bill.  I 
appreciate  the  cooperative  approach 
that  Mr.  Edwards  and  all  members  of 
the  subcommittee  have  taken.  I  want 


to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]  for 
his  persistence  and  his  cooperation  in 
working  out  a  compromise  approach  to 
the  West  Bank  schools  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1700 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  podium  at 
this  moment  because  my  ranking 
member  has  to  be  at  an  urgent  meet- 
ing for  a  short  time.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  let  me  express  the 
deepest  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey],  and  my  ranking 
Republican  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards],  for 
the  diligent  work  that  they  have  l)een 
about  successfully  regarding  this 
measure. 

Foreign  assistance  Is  the  toughest 
legislative  work  in  the  House.  Appro- 
priate moneys  in  a  tough  budget  year 
when  everybody  is  looking  for  dollars 
for  some  special  project  at  home  or 
has  some  very  special  bias  regarding 
responsibilities  overseas,  the  work  of 
this  subcommittee  becomes  most  diffi- 
cult. 

I  must  say  In  my  experience  on  the 
subcommittee  there  is  no  question 
that  we  have  progressively  made  sig- 
nificantly important  movement  in  rec- 
ognizing that  foreign  assistance  mat- 
ters do  not  Involve  partisan  politics, 
and  indeed  partisanship  should  depart 
when  we  leave  our  shoreline. 

In  a  shrinking  world  America  has 
very,  very  significant  responsibilities 
In  the  developing  world  Insofar  as  the 
future  of  democracy  Is  concerned. 

The  work  of  this  subcommittee, 
which  Includes  foreign  assistance  and 
foreign  military  sales,  is  the  kind  of 
legislative  activity  that  our  constitu- 
ents would  love  most  to  beat  us  over 
the  head  about.  It  Is  controversial 
when  you  suggest  to  spend  taxpayer 
dollars  In  any  way  overseas,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  fantastic  misconception 
as  to  just  how  much  money  we  spend 
for  this  assistance. 

This  bill  Involves  something  less 
than  $15  billion.  That  is  a  small  piece 
of  our  aimual  budget  which  is  over  $1 
trillion.  Foreign  assistance  is  just  over 
1  percent  of  our  total  expenditures— a 
very  small  fraction  of  our  national 
budget  when  you  are  talking  about 
America's  responsibility  to  lead  In  the 
world.  Of  that  1  percent  much  of 
these  funds  never  leave  our  shores  and 
are  spent  on  American  goods;  support 
U.S.  jobs. 

There  Is  not  any  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  bipartisan  approach 
that  has  been  developed  In  our  sub- 
committee Is  helping  the  House  to  be 
more  effective  in  assisting  the  admin- 


istration to  carry  out  that  important 
responsibility  of  leadership. 

Within  this  package  I  wanted  to 
mention  a  few  things  that  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  me  to  southern 
California.  First  and  foremost,  much 
of  the  work  that  takes  place  in  Latin 
America,  our  portion  of  the  world,  is 
handled  through  multilateral  pro- 
grams. The  significant  work  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  significant  work  of 
the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  impacts  developing  countries, 
especially  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
those  coimtries  that  need  help  in 
meeting  the  challenge  to  expand  de- 
mocracy, move  forward  through  these 
programs. 

I  must  say  that  in  the  8  years  I  have 
been  on  the  committee,  there  has  been 
progressive  attention  paid  to  the  reali- 
ty that  we  must  attempt  as  we  deliver 
funds  to  those  developing  countries 
and  ensure  that  those  funds  wlU  help 
move  those  countries  in  the  direction 
of  exercising  economic  policies  that 
make  sense.  Progress  in  that  cormec- 
tlon  has  made  a  real  difference  in 
country  after  country. 

In  this  bill,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  indi- 
cated that  the  World  Bank,  the  IBRD, 
had  been  zeroed  out.  Now,  frankly, 
before  we  get  through  the  entire  proc- 
ess, go  to  conference  with  the  other 
body,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will 
fund  this  program.  But  the  point  that 
the  subcommittee  Is  making  with  this 
Item  and  the  point  that  my  chairman 
especially  wants  to  make  is  that  these 
high  debt  In  developing  coimtries  is  a 
very  significant,  problem  and  the  solu- 
tion is  almost  out  of  hand. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  related  to 
that  debt  Involves  American  banks  and 
the  poor  judgment  used  regarding 
these  loans.  The  banks  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  help  us  solve  those  prob- 
lems. 

The  message  Is,  friends,  we  are  not 
going  to  send  more  money  through 
that  multilateral  just  to  ball  out 
American  banks  or  others  who  have  a 
private  Interest  In  that  regard.  It  Is 
very  Important  that  we  all  recognize 
that  the  public  and  the  private  sector 
is  in  the  soup  on  this  one  and  we  had 
better  come  together  and  find  some 
real  world  solution. 

Within  the  World  Bank  there  is  an 
organization  known  as  IDA,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association, 
which  gives  soft  loans  to  developing 
countries.  They  are  loans  that  largely 
operate  on  a  35-year  loan  basis  at  zero 
interest  with  a  significant  grace 
period.  They  have  In  the  past  been 
used  very  extensively  to  help  countries 
like  India,  and  others  among  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor. 

Prom  time  to  time  some  of  us  have 
suggested  that  those  loans  could  be 
used  in  a  better  fashion  to  ensure  sup- 
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port  for  economic  policies  that  lead  to 
growth. 

We  have  indeed  made  some  progress 
down  that  channel. 

One  element  of  our  bill  dealing  with 
IDA  involves  a  program  for  lending  to 
China.  We,  in  the  last  several  years, 
have  been  very  encouraged  by  the  po- 
tential for  progress  in  China.  Of  late 
however,  we  have  had  reason  to  re- 
think on  assistance  there. 

The  zero  interest  loans  through  IDA 
have  been  suspended  for  China,  and 
within  our  bill  we  were  successful  in 
including  language  that  calls  upon  the 
administration  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress in  very  direct  terms  regarding 
changes  of  policy  or  attitudes  which 
might  promote  individual  freedoms 
and  human  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  impor 
tant  bill  in  terms  of  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  in  providing  leadership  for 
freedom  in  the  world. 

I  must  say  that  the  progress  that  we 
have  made,  in  this  committee  and  in 
the  House,  is  a  most  positive  indica- 
tion that  we  will  find  the  Congress  op- 
erating in  a  fashion  that  indeed  does 
endorse  the  fact  that  foreign  affairs 
has  nothing  to  do  with  partisan  poli 
tics,  and  in  turn,  foreign  affairs  is 
going  to  be  a  reflection  of  American 
policy  abroad  that  our  friends  and 
allies  can  count  upon. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  foreign  aid  is  a  very  tough 
issue,  no  question  about  that  at  all. 

The  question  that  should  be  asked, 
though,  is  whether  the  expenditure 
that  we  are  contemplating  is  good  for 
the  United  States? 

Having  said  that,  though,  it  is  good 
for  the  United  States  to  have  stable 
democracies  around  the  world  that 
can  protect  themselves  and  advance 
economically. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  not 
perfect.  People  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  can  find  things  to  complain 
about,  not  enough  money  for  this 
project,  too  much  for  that  one;  but  it 
does,  like  the  authorization  bill.  I 
think,  represent  a  good  bipartisan 
effort  with  Republicans  and  Demo 
crats  in  the  Congress  coming  together 
and  working  with  the  administration. 
When  we  do  that,  it  is  absolutely 
amazing  to  me  to  see  what  the  result 
IS  worldwide.  When  we  all  agree,  we 
usually  succeed. 

So  Mr.   Chairman,    I   want    to  com 
mend    the    gentleman    and    also    the 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of 
the    subcommittee    for    working    very 


hard  and  coming  up  with  a  bill  that  is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  would  say  as  I  close  my  time  that  I 
appreciate  the  work  of  my  colleague 
on  the  Authorization  Committee  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  fundamental  policy 
that  is  involved  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  McHugh]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  briefly.  I  would  simply  like  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  him  for  helping 
work  out  a  number  of  very  crucial 
items  on  this  bill.  As  usual,  the  gentle- 
man's help  has  been  invaluable. 

Mr  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  and  thank  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  more  particularly 
for  his  exceptional  leadership  on  this 
bill. 

As  the  gentleman  stated  earlier,  this 
bill  enjoys  bipartisan  support. 

O  1710 

It  is  the  product  of  close  cooperation 
between  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats on  our  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
between  our  subcommittee  and  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  reflection  of  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ObeyI. 
the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards],  and 
other  members  of  our  subcommittee 
who  have  worked  hard  to  put  together 
this  bipartisan  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  bipartisanship  always 
involves  compromise,  and  this  bill  is  a 
series  of  compromises.  For  that 
reason,  there  are  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  Members  will  like  and  dislike.  It 
IS  not  a  perfect  bill  by  anyone's  meas- 
ure, but  I  think  on  balance  it  is  a  con- 
structive and  balanced  bill,  a  responsi- 
ble bill  in  light  of  our  budget  con- 
straints and  in  light  of  our  responsibil- 
ities abroad. 

I  therefore  want  to  begin  by  urging 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill  on 
final  passage.  I  think  the  chairman 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lewis]  have  laid  out  many  of  the 
details  in  the  bill,  and,  thus,  I  would 
like  to  spend  most  of  my  time  focusing 
on  one  or  two  items  which  are  of 
major  interest  and  concern  to  me. 

The  first  is  the  Middle  East.  I  think 
most  Members  realize  that  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  the  assistance  in  this  bill 
goes  to  the  Middle  East  and.  specifical- 
ly, to  two  countries.  Israel  and  Egypt. 
The  total  amount  of  assistance  in  this 
bill  is  a  little  more  than  $14  billion. 
About  $5  billion  of  that  total  is  allo- 
cated to  those  two  countries.  This  is  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  have  vital  interests 


in  the  Middle  East,  and  a  fundamental 
goal  of  U.S.  policy  is  stability  in  that 
region. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  funds  in 
this  bill,  while  significant,  are  very  im- 
portant in  promoting  stability  and 
America's  interest  in  that  region.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  important  as  we  approve 
these  appropriations  to  be  clear  about 
what  stability  means  in  the  Middle 
East  in  the  context  of  American  inter- 
ests. Stability  certainly  means  the 
avoidance  of  war,  and  the  military  as- 
sistance that  we  provide  to  both  Israel 
and  Egypt  helps  to  deter  war.  There 
are  nations  such  as  Syria  and  Libya, 
that  might  be  tempted  to  initiate  war 
with  Israel  or  Egypt  if  they  were  not 
strong  and  secure.  Our  aid  helps  them 
to  maintain  their  security  and  their 
strength,  and  in  the  process  serves  our 
interests  as  well  as  theirs. 

Stability  also  means  that  friendly 
governments  must  respond  to  the  le- 
gitimate economic  needs  of  their  own 
people,  and  the  substantial  economic 
assistance  we  provide  helps  Israel  and 
Egypt  respond  to  those  needs,  preserv- 
ing not  only  their  economic  security 
but  political  stability  as  well. 

What  is  perhaps  most  important  to 
our  goal  of  promoting  stability  is 
something  beyond  our  military  or  eco- 
nomic assistance.  It  is  coming  to  grips 
with  the  underlying  issues  that  create 
political  instability  in  the  first  place. 
For  example,  real  stability  will  require 
Arab  acceptance  of  Israel  within 
secure  borders.  At  the  same  time, 
Israel  must  respond  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Palestini- 
an people.  Unless  these  issues  are  re- 
solved, there  will  not  be  any  real  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East. 

These  difficult  issues  cannot  be  re- 
soved  militarily.  They  cannot  be  re- 
.solved  by  the  United  States,  by  the 
United  Nations,  or  by  some  other  out- 
side agency  imposing  a  political  settle- 
ment. These  issues  can  be  resolved 
only  if  the  parties  in  the  region  them- 
.selves  sit  down  and  negotiate  directly 
to  resolve  these  underlying  problems. 

For  that  reason,  it  has  always  been  a 
key  element  of  Amerian  policy  to  try 
to  find  a  mechanism  by  which  the  par- 
ties in  the  Middle  East,  the  Arabs  and 
Palestinians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Israelis  on  the  other,  can  meet  and  ne- 
gotiate directly  . 

I  raise  the  Middle  East  as  an  issue 
this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  our  search  for  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

Earlier  this  year,  Yasser  Arafat,  the 
chairman  of  the  PLO,  stated  publicly 
for  the  first  time  that  he  accepted  the 
existence  of  Israel,  that  he  accepted 
the  key  U.N.  resolutions,  242  and  338. 
and  that  he  renounced  terrorism  as  a 
means  of  achieving  his  political  ends. 
Given  the  history  of  the  PLO,  there  is 
ample  reason  for  skepticism,  but  these 


statements  did  represent  a  departure 
from  the  past  and  Mr.  Arafat  took 
some  risk  politically  and  perhaps  even 
personally  in  making  those  state- 
ments. 

In  response,  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  opened  up  a  political 
dialogue  with  the  PLO.  albeit  at  a  low 
level.  Some  have  criticized  this  action 
by  our  Government,  but  I  think  it  was 
a  sensible  response;  it  not  only  was  a 
positive  response  to  Arafat's  new  posi- 
tion, but  a  way  by  which  we  could  en- 
courage the  PLO  to  act  more  construc- 
tively and  peaceably  in  dealing  with 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Finally,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel 
took  what  I  think  is  a  very  important 
step.  Prime  Minister  Shamir  proposed 
an  election  on  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  by  which  Palestinians  could  elect 
their  own  representatives,  after  which 
there  would  be  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween those  representatives  and 
Israel.  This  is  a  constructive  proposal, 
and  I  applaud  our  adminstration  for 
encouraging  and  supporting  it.  Howev- 
er, if  this  proposal  is  to  work,  if  it  is  to 
lead  to  direct  negotiations  which  are 
so  important  to  stability  in  the  region, 
it  must  have  the  full  support  of  all  the 
parties  in  the  region,  not  simply  our 
support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  circumstances  surrounding  Mr. 
Shamir's  proposal  at  this  time.  I  am 
concerned  because  the  Palestinian 
community  is  holding  back,  refusing  to 
support  the  proposal  or  participate  in 
the  elections.  I  am  concerned  because 
there  are  some  elements  in  Israel  that 
are  attempting  to  impose  precondi- 
tions on  the  elections  and  on  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
those  of  us  who  truly  care  about  our 
vital  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  promot- 
ing stability  there  serves  our  vital  in- 
terests, for  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  stability  is  dependent  upon  direct 
negotiations  leading  to  an  ultimate  po- 
litical settlement  to  speak  out  clearly 
in  support  of  Mr.  Shamir's  proposal 
for  elections  and  negotiations,  to 
speak  out  clearly  against  those  who 
advocate  violence,  and  beyond  that,  to 
speak  out  clearly  against  those  who 
would  try  to  scuttle  elections  and  ne- 
gotiations by  imposing  the  kind  of  pre- 
conditions that  could  discourage  the 
other  side  from  participating  in  elec- 
tions and  negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  bill  is  im- 
portant not  only  as  a  vehicle  for  pro- 
viding the  essential  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  our  friends  in  the  Middle 
East  that  is  essential  to  their  interests 
and  ours,  but  it  is  a  vehicle  for  stating 
clearly  that  we  support  elections  and 
direct  negotiations  between  the  Israe- 
lis and  Palestinians,  and  that  we 
oppose  those  in  the  region.  Arab  or  Is- 
raeli, who  would  try  to  scuttle  the 
peace  process. 


P'inally.  in  my  judgment  the  admin- 
stration has  been  acting  responsibly  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  peace  proc- 
ess, and  thus  we  should  support  that 
effort  and  resist  the  temptation  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  administration's 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion one  other  item  in  this  bill  that  I 
have  some  concern  about;  it  relates  to 
the  restructuring  of  how  we  provide 
development  assistance  abroad.  In  the 
authorization  bill  that  was  recently 
before  the  House,  there  was  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  way  in  which  develop- 
ment assistance  is  provided.  I  think 
the  general  goal  was  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration more  flexibility  in  how 
we  deliver  development  assistance,  and 
a  reasonable  agreement  can  be  made 
for  that  general  approval. 

Our  appropriation  bill  necessarily 
tends  to  follow  the  work  of  the  au- 
thorization committee  in  this  respect. 
However,  I  have  to  note  that  while  we 
have  created  in  both  the  authorization 
appropriation  bills  a  large,  rather  un- 
defined development  assistance  ac- 
count which,  in  theory,  gives  the  ad- 
ministration considerable  leeway,  we 
have  at  the  same  time  imposed  a  series 
of  earmarkings  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  much  coherence.  They  tend  to 
reflect  particular  and  sometimes  very 
narrow  interests  that  various  Members 
may  have. 
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As  a  result,  we  have  certain  earmark- 
ings for  particular  countries,  earmark- 
ings for  one  or  another  region,  and 
earmarkings  for  certain  agencies.  I 
think  this  diminishes  the  initial  thrust 
of  the  reform,  and  we  have  something 
of  a  hodge-podge  in  terms  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  development  assist- 
ance. We  cannot  solve  that  problem 
now.  but  I  think  it  is  important  for 
those  of  us  who  serve  on  both  the  au- 
thorizing and  the  appropriating  com- 
mittees to  look  very  carefully  at  how 
development  assistance  is  really  going 
to  be  administered  and  then  determine 
whether  this  new  approach  really 
works.  If  it  turns  out  that  there  is  con- 
fusion and  a  lack  of  coherence  in  the 
new  approach.  I  hope  we  will  go  back 
and  correct  the  problem. 

One  again,  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gaixo]. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  and  want  to  congratulate 
Chairman  Obey  and  ranking  member 
Mickey  Edwards  for  achieving  this 
compromise  bill  that  is  supported  by 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 


It  is  not  a  perfect  compromise,  but  it 
is  the  best  we  could  achieve  under 
tight  budget  constraints. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, I  now  have  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulty  in  moving  a  for- 
eign aid  bill  through  Congress. 

In  this  bill,  we  balance  funding 
among  security  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, economic  and  development 
assistance,  and  on  top  of  all  this,  the 
need  to  provide  export  financing  as- 
sistance to  level  the  playing  field  in 
the  intenuitional  market.  We  must  ad- 
dress our  long-term  security  interests 
as  well  as  continuing  this  Nation's 
policy  of  the  good  neighbor  and  the 
helping  hand  to  people  in  desperate 
need. 

While  our  foreign  aid  programs  only 
account  for  approximately  1  percent 
of  U.S.  expenditures,  it  serves  the 
direct  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
msiny  important  ways. 

It  enhances  our  national  security. 
Without  U.S.  support,  I  believe  a 
number  of  democratic  regimes  in  stra- 
tegic areas  throughout  the  world 
would  have  been  overthrown  by  radi- 
cal insurgencies. 

Our  foreign  aid  budget  also  allows 
the  United  States  to  join  with  other 
countries  in  responding  to  needs  of  de- 
veloping countries  throughout  the 
world  and  to  respond  to  world  catas- 
trophes, such  as  the  earthquake  in  Ar- 
menia and  the  famine  in  Ethiopia. 

The  bill  provides  important  funding 
for  Israel  and  Egypt,  other  allies  and 
base  rights  countries.  And,  in  many 
other  strategically  important  areas  of 
the  world,  we  maintain  our  presence 
through  economic,  military  and  devel- 
opment assistance.  We  have  expressed 
our  support  for  the  new  multilateral 
initiative  to  strengthen  democracy  in 
the  Philippines  and  we  have  main- 
tained the  7-  to  lO-ratio  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

We  also  provide  development  assist- 
ance for  needy  Third  World  coimtries. 
Through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  these  countries  will  re- 
ceive assistance  in  areas  such  as  agri- 
culture, child  survival,  education,  envi- 
rormient  and  technology,  and  private 
sector  initiatives. 

These  same  efforts  are  bolstered  by 
our  contributions  to  such  agencies  as 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
[UNICEPl,  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Program  [UNDP],  United  Na- 
tional Envirorunent  Program  [UNEP], 
the  International  Pimd  for  Agricul- 
ture Development  [IFADl,  and  the 
U.N.  Voluntary  Fund  for  Women 
[UNIFEMl. 

Further,  this  bill  provides  funding  to 
address  two  critical  areas  that  affect 
all  our  lives— the  international  spread 
of  the  AIDS  virus  and  the  continued 
cultivation  of  illegal  drugs. 
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One  area  that  also  requires  our  im- 
mediate attention  is  the  shortfall  in 
funding  for  migration  and  refugee  as 
sistance.  Over  the  years.  I  have 
worked  with  the  administration  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  gain 
the  release  of  Soviet.  Ukrainian,  and 
Armenian  refusenilcs. 

As  a  result  of  this  persistent  pres 
sure  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  now  allowing  a  large 
number  of  citizens  to  emigrate.  We 
must  follow  through  on  our  commit- 
ment to  these  individuals  by  providing 
the  necessary  funds  to  help  them 
settle  in  new  areas. 

Finally,  we  have  provided  $595  mil 
lion  for  the  Export-Import  Banks 
Direct  Loan  Program.  In  addition,  we 
have  provided  $20  million  for  a  new  I- 
Match  Program  that  will  need  to  bt- 
authorized  by  Congress.  In  total,  this 
is  an  $80  million  reduction  from  last 
year's  level  for  Exim  but  it  is  a  $115 
million  increase  over  the  administra- 
tions  request. 

In  a  world  of  aggressive  internation 
al   financing  by  our  foreign  competi 
tors,   the   Exim   is   the  only   game   in 
town  for  American  business. 

Just  last  week.  I  read  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  Japan  is  funding  its 
Export-Import  Bank  at  a  level  of  $13.5 
billion. 

So  even  at  level  funding,  our  Export- 
Import  Bank  barely  scratches  the  sur 
face  of  the  need  for  financing  to  com 
pete  in  world  markets. 

With  our  trade  deficit  widenmg  and 
our  budget  getting  leaner,  it  will  be 
even  harder  to  meet  the  growing  need 
for  Exim  direct  loans. 

I  appreciate  our  chairman's  commit 
ment  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  given 
these  limited  resources  and  I  look  for 
ward  to  continuing  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  to  address  this  issue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  OBEY    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flon 
da  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Obey]. 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  an 
other  excellent  job  this  year  in  his 
leadership  on  this  bill.  This  is  an  im 
portant  issue,  and  it  is  an  issue  which, 
yes.  some  people  in  this  country  find 
rather  distasteful.  They  do  not  like- 
foreign  aid.  but  I  think  those  people, 
frankly,  do  not  really  understand  what 
role  foreign  aid  plays  in  trying  to 
bring  about  peace  around  the  world. 
and  even  more  in  trying  to  educate 
and  provide  an  increased  standard  of 
living  to  those  in  very  seriously  poor 
and  disadvantaged  conditions. 

The  bill  is  a  good  balance  of  and 
mixture  of  economic  support  funds. 
economic     development     funds.     AID 


money,  and  some  security  assistance. 
There  are  a  number  of  countries 
which,  unfortunately,  still  to  this  day. 
especially  on  the  African  Continent, 
we  have  yet  to  find  enough  money  to 
really  be  able  to  go  beyond  the  point 
that  we  have  been  for  the  last  few 
years.  Once  again,  the  appropriations 
bill,  this  bill  is  within  the  constraints 
of  the  budget  and  the  agreement  and, 
therefore,  most  all  of  the  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill  to  individual  countries 
are  basically  the  .same  as  they  were  2 
years  ago  when  we  last  passed  a  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriation  bill. 

The    foreign    aid   bill    which    passed 
this  Hou.se  by  an  almost  3-to-l  margin 
was  the  basis  on  which  the  Appropria- 
tions  Committee    did    their    delibera- 
tions, and  I  think  they  have  done  an 
excellent  job  of  staying  within  the  pa- 
rameters   of    where    the    authorizing 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  which  I  sit.  has  in  fact  set 
their  priorities.   I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  as  the  chairman  of  the 
International  Narcotics  Task  Force  on 
the    Foreign    Affairs    Committee,    the 
money  that  we  have  put  into  the  au- 
thorizing bill  and  the  language  which 
we  have  consistently  striven  to  have 
become  law.  to  help  countries  around 
the  world  on  narcotics  so  that  we  our- 
selves get  some  help,  is  in  the  appro- 
priations bill.  And  there  is  strong  lan- 
guage relating  to  moneys  to  be  spent 
for        narcotics-related        educational 
money,  and  money  diverted  to  stamp- 
ing out  certain  of  the  narcotics  prob- 
lems  in   various  countries   as   well   so 
that  all  agencies  of  Government  hope- 
fully  will,    like    in    the   State   Depart- 
ment, be  brought  into  the  process. 

The  bill,  as  the  speaker  who  preced- 
ed me  in  the  well  indicated,  is  al.so  a 
testimony  to  the  balance  that  we  have 
attempted  to  strike  on  issues  like 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Yes.  a  signif- 
icant share  of  this  particular  bill  goes 
to  the  Middle  East,  and  that  is  frankly 
because  it  is  such  an  area  of  grave  con- 
cern to  us.  and  we  have  tried  for  so 
many  years  to  do  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  right  thing 

We  have  a  strong,  consistent  ally  in 
Israel.  We  have  other  countries  in  the 
region  who  receive  significant  foreign 
aid  from  us,  like  Jordan.  Egypt.  Oman, 
and  others.  We  have  tried  to  strike  a 
significant  balance  between  the  com- 
peting interests  of  Israel  and  the  Arab 
world,  and  we  have  tried  by  policy  in 
the  last  few  months,  and  the  United 
States  has  been  a  leader  in  this,  to 
bring  all  of  the  necessary  parties  to 
the  bargaining  table,  trying  to  bring 
tho.se  competing  mtere.sts.  tho.se  his- 
torically diverse  and  adverse  interests 
from  one  country  to  the  other  in  that 
region,  to  bring  them  together,  to 
bring  some  of  the  parties  who  are  not 
within  go\ernment.  parties  like  the 
PLO  to  a  point  where,  as  we  saw  last 
December,  they  were  capable  of 
mouthing    the    words    renouncing,    as 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McHugh],  has  said,  renouncing  terror- 
ism, saying  the  words  that  they  ac- 
cepted 242  and  338.  Unfortunately,  al- 
though we  have  been  "in  discussions.  " 
and  I  say  that  in  quotes  because 
nobody  really  knows  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  there,  but  although  the 
State  Department  has  been  in  discus- 
sions with  the  PLO  for  the  last  6 
months  or  so,  we  have  yet  to  see  any 
tangible,  measurable  improvement  at 
all  in  the  approach  by  the  PLO  to  any 
peace  process.  We  have  yet  to  see  any 
movement  at  all  by  that  organization 
in  any  way  in  acceptance  of  the  Israeli 
peace  formula,  the  election  plan  that 
we  support. 
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The  process  has  moved  even  more 
slowly  than  a  snail's  pace.  What  is  un- 
fortunate is  that  we  pushed  on  Israel, 
that  is  the  United  States  pushed  on 
Israel,  to  come  up  with  a  plan  such  as 
we  announced  here  in  the  United 
States  by  Prime  Minister  Shamir.  But 
the  result  has  been  that  no  one  has 
taken  up  the  offer,  not  one  single  Arab 
state,  not  the  PLO.  not  anyone  has 
put  their  first  foot  forward  on  the 
i.ssue.  That  is  very  disturbing  to  us.  We 
have  seen  the  State  Department  talk 
in  context  of  these  discussion  with 
known  terrorists,  with  the  No.  2  man 
at  the  PLO  who  is  wanted  in  Italy  on 
an  extraditable  offense  of  terrorism. 

So  we  are  beginning  to  wonder 
where  we  are  going  on  this  issue. 

Let  me  read  to  you  something  that  I 
think  all  of  us  are  interested  in.  a 
letter  sent  by  the  chairman  of  the 
PLO.  Yasser  Arafat,  to  the  communist 
general  secretary.  Jiang  Zemin.  This 
letter  reads,  in  part: 

On  behalf  of  tht-  Arab  Palestinian 
people  and  their  leadership,  and  my.self.  I 
expres.s  the  warme.st.  most  sincere  congratu- 
lation.s  to  you— dear  comrade— on  your  ap 
pointment  to  General  Secretary  of  the  CPC. 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  expre.ss  our  ex 
treme  (-'ratification  that  the  friendly  Peo- 
ples China  has  restored  normal  order  after 
the  recent  incidents. 

This  was  Arafat  in  the  People's 
Daily.  Hong  Kong.  June  27.  1989. 

So  we  see  positions  taken  by  the 
PLO  directly  opposed  to  the  positions 
enunciated  not  only  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  but  from  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  And  we  have  to  do  more  to 
bring  this  group  back  to  where  they 
ought  to  be. 

Israel  is  open  to  schools.  Israel 
would  like  to  do  a  lot  more.  We  need. 
becau.se  we  are  in  discu.ssions  with  the 
PLO.  to  be  pushing  them  as  much  as 
we  are  pushing  everyone  else  in  this 
process  Ultimately  this  bill  .strikes  a 
good  balance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  McHuGH,  the  chair- 
man and  others  who  have  wanted  to 
strike  this  balance  to  continue  this 
evenhanded   approach   of   the   United 
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States  Government  to  the  peace  proc- 

6SS. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey],  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards],  for 
their  dedicated  work  on  what  is  often 
a  very  controversial  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  pro- 
duced is  a  good  bipartisan  effort  to 
promote  our  country's  security  and 
long-term  sustainable  development  in- 
terests around  the  world. 

This  bill  is  within  the  summit  agree- 
ment and,  with  our  $59  million  ESF 
recission,  meets  our  Budget  Commit- 
tee target. 

The  administration  is  especially 
pleased  that  there  is  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  our  aid  programs  with  only 
four  countries,  including  Israel,  ear- 
marked for  military  and  economic  aid. 
Development  aid  is  also  flexible  with 
only  funding  for  voluntary  family 
planning  receiving  its  own  line  item. 

Mr.  Obey  and  Mr.  EIdwards,  have 
worked  closely  to  provide  additional 
FMS  funding  in  the  bill.  Their  agree- 
ment means  that  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  provide  security  assist- 
ance to  over  a  dozen  friends  and  allies 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  cut. 

Our  commitment  to  democracy  in 
Central  America  has  been  maintained. 
Aid  to  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  El 
Salvador  is  under  the  administration's 
control,  at  their  discretion  to  respond 
to  events  as  they  unfold.  We  were  es- 
pecially pleased  that  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor was  not  provided  in  installments. 

While  we  did  not  provide  the  full 
funding  requested  for  the  Philippine 
Multilateral  Assistance  Initiative 
[MAI],  we  came  a  long  way  in  a  diffi- 
cult budgetary  situation  with  80  per- 
cent of  the  request  at  $160  million. 

The  committee  also  provided  the  full 
administration  request  for  programs 
that  enjoy  broad  support  such  as  the 
Peace  Corps,  Anti-terrorism  Assist- 
ance, Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance, and  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol. We  also  rightly  rejected  the  dra- 
matic cut  proposed  for  UNICEF. 

Even  in  the  area  of  the  Multilateral 
Lending  Agencies,  including  the  World 
Bank  Group,  we  strongly  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  private  sector  by  pro- 
viding funding  to  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  while  zeroing  out 
the  hard  loan  window  of  the  World 
Bank.  Let  me  talk  specifically  about 
IFC. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  have  the 
committee  provide  $88  million  for  the 
International  Finance  Corporation 
[IPC]  of  the  World  Bank.  While  other 
World  Bank  loans  to  foreign  govern- 
ments have  been  called  into  question, 
the  IFC  enjoys  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port because  it  directly  supports  the 
fledgling  private  sector  of  many  Third 


World  countries.  While  many  govern- 
ment-sponsored projects  fall  victim  to 
poor  planning  and  bureaucracy,  ma- 
jority shares  in  IFC  projects  are 
always  privately  held  and  managed.  In 
short,  they  work,  they  are  not  mis- 
managed and  they  sustain  and  grow 
through  the  profit  motive.  To  date, 
the  IPC  continues  to  turn  a  profit 
even  in  the  poorest  countries. 

POPULATION 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  committee 
provided  the  full  request  for  popula- 
tion. These  funds  were  appropriated 
as  the  authorizers  required  in  its  own 
separate  line  item.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant to  stopping  environmental 
degradation  and  providing  for  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  each  individual  than 
voluntary  family  planning. 

AIDS 

The  commitee  continued  its  re- 
sponse to  the  devastating  spread  of 
the  AIDS  virus  worldwide.  To  date,  up 
to  50  million  people  are  at  risk  In 
Africa  alone.  Some  areas  report  infec- 
tion rates  of  20  to  30  percent.  The 
committee  funded  the  AIDS  account 
at  the  full  request  level  with  a  com- 
mitment to  move  toward  an  equal  bal- 
ance between  AID  and  WHO  in  the 
future. 

GLOBAL  WARMING 

One  of  the  most  pressing  new  issues 
facing  us  is  global  warming.  In  this  bill 
we  have  recommended  a  doubling  of 
AID'S  Office  of  Energy  and  directed 
them  to  move  their  office's  mission  to 
a  global  warming  Initiative  fostering 
development  through  greater  efficien- 
cy, the  use  of  renewable  energy 
sources  and  a  focus  on  technologies 
that  do  not  contribute  to  global  warm- 
ing. 

PHILIPPINE  MAI 

While  we  did  not  provide  the  full 
funding  that  the  administration  re- 
quested for  the  Philippine  Multilater- 
al Assistance  Initiative  [MAI],  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  did  its  best 
with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $160 
million.  This  is  only  the  first  install- 
ment in  a  multi-year  plan.  As  this  pro- 
gram continues,  we  will  obviously  re- 
spond with  greater  funding  if  the  pro- 
gram really  takes  off  and  improves  the 
Philippine  economy. 

HONG  KONG 

I  was  also  pleased  to  note  the  inclu- 
sion of  "sense  of  the  Congress"  lan- 
guage that  urged  the  President  to 
forcefully  express  our  interest  to  the 
British  Government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  and  full  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  Hong  Kong,  which  is 
slated  for  Chinese  Communist  control 
In  1992.  While  the  Chinese  have  prom- 
ised "one  country,  two  systems," 
strong  democratic  institutions  In  Hong 
Kong  will  help  to  ensure  that  that 
promise  is  kept. 

CYPRUS 

We  also  maintained  commitment  to 
a  united  Cyprus  by  providing  $15  mil- 


lion In  aid.  with  $5  million  for  lace-to- 
face  bicommunal  projects.  Last  night, 
the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus  sponsored  the  first  ever  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  bicommunal  art 
exhibit  that  united  the  work  of  chil- 
dren from  both  sides.  At  this  moment 
several  hundred  Greek  Cypriot  women 
are  occupying  a  church  inside  the 
Green  Line  that  divides  Greek  Cypriot 
and  Turkish  forces.  Both  armies  are 
on  alert  and  the  situation  is  tense. 
Times  like  this  show  that  the  situation 
on  Cypriis  remains  tense  and  needs 
our  attention.  These  projects  are  ur- 
gently needed  to  reduce  that  tension. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU 
would  be  Impossible  to  produce  with- 
out the  help  of  dedicated  and  profes- 
sional staff.  I  want  to  commend  Terry 
Peel.  Bill  Schuerch.  Mark  Murray,  and 
Lori  Maes  for  their  long  hours  and  pa- 
tient work  on  the  subcommittee.  I  also 
want  to  thank  Jim  Falrchlld,  Letitia 
Hoadley,  Steve  Goose,  Adele  Llskov, 
and  Gary  Bombardier.  Special  notice 
must  be  given  to  several  newcomers  to 
the  subcommittee  Including  Donna 
Mulllns  with  Mr.  Gallo.  Georgia  Sam- 
bunarls  on  loan  from  AID,  and  espe- 
cially, Mr.  Chairman,  Chris  Walker 
with  Mickey  Edwards  who  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  on  his  first  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wilson],  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
a  resident  expert  on  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  first  of 
all  I  think  it  is  altogether  fitting  that 
we  are  having  these  discussions  to- 
night and  I  think  it  is  altogether  fit- 
ting that  we  are  discussing  the  Middle 
East. 

The  United  States  has  invested  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  the  last  10  years  In 
the  Middle  East,  dollars  In  Jordan,  dol- 
lars in  Egypt,  dollars  in  Israel. 

Thirty  billion  dollars  of  it  has  gone 
to  Israel  alone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  provide  Israel 
with  $3  billion  a  year  and  Egypt  with 
$2.3  billion  a  year  making  up  almost  a 
third  of  the  disposable  funds  of  this 
bill. 

n  1740 

As  is  well-known,  the  United  States 
also  provides,  particularly  Israel,  with 
military  support,  as  with  the  airlift  In 
1973  and  1974,  and  with  political  sup- 
port in  the  United  Nations  and  In 
other  world  forums. 

Our  Government  shoulders  this 
burden  gladly  and  asks  very  little  in 
return.  We  remember  very  well  the 
horrors  that  caused  the  State  of  Israel 
to  be  created,  and  we  also  admire  the 
ingenuity  and  courage  of  the  gifted  Is- 
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raeli  people,  the  courage  that  has  en- 
abled them  to  defend  themselves  in 
four  wars,  and  in  not  much  peace  since 
the  existence  of  that  state. 

We  also  now  realize  that  there  is  an- 
other presence  west  of  the  Jordan 
River  that  warrants  our  interest,  that 
is  the  Palestinian  people  who  have 
carried  out  a  bloody  uprising  for  over 
1  year  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  deaths 
to  themselves  and  many  Israeli  deaths, 
as  well.  It  is  in  our  interest  and. 
indeed,  in  the  interest  of  the  world, 
that  a  just  peace  come  to  that  trou 
bled  land. 

In  this  light,  most  Members  ap 
plauded  the  peace  plan  as  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  that 
was  brought  to  this  country  in  the  late 
spring  by  Prime  Minister  Shamir.  We 
liked  the  idea  of  elections  among  the 
Palestinians,  and  we  hope  that  the  de- 
tails of  these  elections  would  be  such 
as  to  cause  the  elections  to  take  place 
in  successful  negotiations  to  follow. 

I  call  upon  both  sides  to  go  forward 
with  these  election  plans.  I  call  upon 
the  PLO  to  publicly  embrace  them.  I 
particularly  urge  that  neither  side 
place  preconditions  on  the  elections 
which  obviously  will  prevent  them 
from  taking  place. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  9 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call 
fomia  [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  take  the 
well  to  strongly  support  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  legislation  and  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub 
committee,  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  the  thoughtful  work  that  they 
have  done  in  drafting  a  very  balanced 
and  important  piece  of  legislation.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  it  is 
one  that  accomplishes,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  as  a  number  of  Members  have 
mentioned,  a  number  of  important  for 
eign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States. 

Several  weeks  ago,  as  my  colleagues 
well  know,  the  House  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  Foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  It  was  enacted  by  the  largest 
margin  ever,  and  it  was  a  bipartisan 
vote  which  I  believe  clearly  shows  the 
depth  of  support  for  at  least  the  es- 
sence, if  not  a  number  of  the  details. 
of  our  foreign  assistance  program. 

I  very  much  hope  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  demonstrate  the  same  type 
of  support  for  the  appropriation  meas- 
ure that  will  appropriate  the  funds 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  meas- 
ure. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments 
discussing  some  of  the  points  pertain- 
ing to  the  Middle  East,  talking  about 
some  of  the  points  that  have  been 
raised,  thoughtfully  and  eloquently, 
by  my  colleagues  before  me.  My  col- 
league just  before  me,  my  very  good 
friend  from  Texas.  Mr.  Wilson,  for 
whom  I  have  the  utmost  respect  and 


affection,  focused  on  the  resources 
that  go  to  the  Middle  East,  and  fo- 
cused appropriately  on  the  resources 
that  go  to  the  Middle  East,  and  I  think 
that  we  all  understand  that  the 
Middle  East  receives  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  our  foreign  aid  dollars.  I  for 
one  would  very  much  like  to  see  addi- 
tional resources  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  I  know  that  is  a  view  that  is 
shared  by  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  believe  that  it  would  be  one  of 
the  finer  accomplishments  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
working  together  if  resources  could  be 
found  that  would  increase  the  ability 
of  this  Congress  to  fund  more  fully 
other  extremely  worthwhile  programs 
on  other  continents  that  are  very 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reasons  are 
quite  clear,  they  have  been  spelled  out 
by  speakers  before  me,  including  my 
friend  from  Texas  and  by  others,  in 
terms  of  why  the  resources  that  do  go 
to  the  Middle  East  are  intended  in 
that  fashion.  It  is  a  region  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  United  States.  Israel 
and  Egypt  are  close  diplomatic  and 
strategic  allies  of  this  country  and 
other  countries  in  the  region.  Jordan. 
Oman,  and  others,  who  have  been  re 
cipient  of  resources  from  other  coun- 
tries, are  deserving  of  these  resources, 
and  support  for  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  is  an  essential  goal  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  Support  for  the  safety 
and  for  the  .security  of  Israel  is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  United  States,  and  even 
in  the  face  of  a  vexing  diplomatic  di- 
lemma, how  best  to  promote  Middle 
East  peace,  and  in  the  face  of  recent 
events,  it  is  important  that  we  not 
forget  or  overlook  this  fundamental 
fact. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
the  20  months  about  the  Palestinian 
uprising  and  the  Israeli  response,  and 
I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  of- 
fering at  least  some  of  my  own  per- 
spective on  the  subject.  Israel  has 
been  faced  since  December  1987  with 
an  extraordinarily  difficult  dilemma, 
one  faced  by  any  democracy  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  which  is,  in  essence,  how 
to  control,  without  using  excessive 
force,  protesters  in  which  the  partici- 
panLs  are  not  carrying  placards,  but 
instead  are  throwing  rocks,  Molotov 
cocktails,  knives,  chains,  acid,  and 
other  items  which  are  clearly  meant  to 
maim  and  to  kill.  These  are  not  place- 
cards,  these  are  not  peaceful  demon- 
strators. 

Surely,  the  imperative  in  the  solu- 
tion, as  a  number  of  Members  have 


the  process  forward.  As  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  indicated  as  recently  as 
last  night,  the  Shamir  plan  offers 
great  promise  for  progress  on  Mideast 
peace,  and  for  bringing  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  together  in  a  negotiating 
process.  Even  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Likud  convention,  as  Secretary  Baker 
emphasized  appropriately  yesterday , 
the  Shamir  plan  is  alive  and  well.  The 
conditions  are  not  helpful,  but  neither 
are  they  binding  upon  the  Govern- 
ment any  more  than  the  Democratic 
or  Republican  Party  platforms  being 
binding  on  Members  of  their  respec- 
tive parties  in  this  well. 

Indeed,  the  view  of  the  Bush  admin- 
istration, and  I  believe  it  is  an  appro- 
priate and  accurate  view,  is  that  there 
is  no  change  in  the  Shamir  plan,  and 
that  it  continues  to  represent,  as  Sec- 
retary Baker  stated,  "The  best  thing 
we've  got  going  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  "  It  is  important  for  both 
sides  to  engage  in  this  plan,  and  to 
engage  in  it  with  a  minimum,  hopeful- 
ly, no  preconditions. 

However.  I  think  we  should  also  re- 
member that,  unfortunately,  at  this 
point  in  time,  while  there  are  no  pre- 
conditions that  have  yet  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Israeli  Government,  and 
I  hope  there  will  not  be  such,  there 
have,  thus  far,  been  preconditions  es- 
tablished by  the  PLO.  and  I  hope  that 
these  will  be  dropped.  The  PLO  says 
at  this  point  that  the  starting  point 
for  negotiations  is  that  Israel  accept  a 
Palestinian  state,  and  that  Israel 
accept  Jerusalem  as  their  capital.  As 
the  Bush  administration  has  empha- 
sized, these  preconditions  are  a  non- 
starter,  and  they  should  be  scrapped. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  PLO's  set- 
ting forth  these  preconditions,  Israel 
remains  in  the  peace  process,  willing 
to  engage  in  discussions  with  responsi- 
ble Palestinians.  Yet  those  Palestin- 
ians who  have  shown  any  indication 
that  they  are  willing  to  live  in  peace 
with  Israel  have  been  assassinated  by 
extremists  in  the  territories,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  the  campaign  of  assassination 
and  intimidation  which  has,  tragically, 
muted  the  voice  for  peace  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
Sadly,  as  well,  PLO  conduct  since 
Geneva,  through  both  statements  and 
actions  have,  so  far,  badly  undermined 
the  stated  commitment  to  peace  and 
against  terror. 

Ultimately,  the  PLO  must  convince 
Israel  that  the  PLO  is  serious  about 
peace,  because  Israel  is  the  key  to  any 
territorial   solution.    Sadly,    the   PLO 
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emphasized,   most   recently   again  my     has    consistently    given    Israel    every 


colleague  from  Texas,  is  peace,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  diplomacy.  Is- 
rael's Prime  Minister  Shamir  recently 
proposed  a  plan  for  elections  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  which  represents 
a  very  important,  very  significant,  and 
very  solid  starting   point   for  moving 


reason  to  doubt  their  ultimate  inten- 
tions. Just  because  Israel  will  not 
accept  the  PLO's  prescription  for 
peace  does  not  mean  Israel  rejects 
peace.  To  the  contrary,  as  I  think  my 
colleagues  well  understand,  history 
has    been    replete   with    examples   of 


Israel  offering  an  outreached  hand  to 
the  Arabs,  such  as  the  Shamir  plan, 
which  the  Arabs  have  consistently  re- 
jected. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues must  understand  that  the 
onus  must  be  on  the  Arab  side  to  show 
they  are  serious  about  peace,  as  Israel 
has  shown  in  offering  the  Shamir 
plan. 

D  1750 

One  regret  that  I  have  is  that  thus 
far  the  administration  appears  to  have 
spent  more  time  pressuring  Israel 
than  the  PLO,  despite  the  fact  that  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Kelly  tes- 
tified last  week,  the  dialog  between 
the  United  States  and  the  PLO  has 
thus  far  produced  nothing  from  the 
PLO  for  the  United  States. 

Such  a  strategy  boosts  the  PLO  and 
has  so  far  given  us  nothing  in  return. 
In  fact,  a  negotiating  strategy  which 
pressures  Israel  more  than  it  pressures 
the  PLO  eliminates  any  incentive  the 
PLO  might  have  to  support  the 
Shamir  plan.  It  causes  the  PLO  to  be- 
lieve that  inaction  on  its  part  will 
simply  cause  more  pressure  to  the  Is- 
raelis. 

This  is  a  mistaken  negotiating  strat- 
egy. Thus  far  the  public  statements 
that  this  administration  has  consist- 
ently made  with  regard  to  its  support 
for  the  Shamir  plan  are  welcome. 
They  should  be  the  thrust,  they 
should  be  the  focal  point,  they  should 
be  the  consistent  approach  in  the 
region.  This  is  a  plan  that  offers  hope, 
and  this  is  a  plan  that  offers  promise. 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  focusing  our  ef- 
forts and  the  administration  will  focus 
its  efforts  on  bringing  the  Arab  states 
to  the  peace  table  and  on  bringing 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Palestinians  into 
the  process  without  fear  for  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  this  debate.  I  think  it  has  been 
useful  and  constructive,  and  I  urge 
support  for  this  bill  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  unique  occasion. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  controver- 
sy on  a  bill  which  is  very  important,  a 
bill  which  is  critical  to  our  relation- 
ships with  our  allies  around  the  world, 
a  bill  which  has  the  potential  of  great- 
ly helping  our  alliances  throughout 
the  world.  We  have  been  able  to  work 
together  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  opin- 
ion, with  the  support  of  not  only  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  on 
the  committee  but  also  all  parts  of  the 
administration. 

As  the  vice  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 
and  the  other  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  worked  so  hard  to 
make  that  happen.  We  had  a  couple  of 
markups.  It  was  not  easy  getting  to 
the  point  at  which  we  are  now.  but  I 
would  just  briefly  say  that  in  terms  of 
putting  together  a  package  that  pro- 
vides for  the  security  assistance  neces- 
sary to  help  our  allies,  the  military  as- 
sistance programs  that  are  trying  to 
help  the  Philippines  in  restructuring 
their  economy  and  doing  those  kinds 
of  things  which  are  in  the  best  nation- 
al interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  a  long 
way.  and  I  would  hope  there  would  be 
a  great  deal  of  support  for  this  bill  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  that  it  will 
pass  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
regard  to  the  budget  issues  involved 
with  this  appropriations  bill,  we  have 
provided  that  information  on  all  the 
appropriations  bills,  and  I  want  to  con- 
tinue to  do  that.  We  have  provided  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  to  all  Members. 

There  are  no  Budget  Act  waivers  re- 
quired for  this  bill  because  it  has 
budget  authority  and  outlays  equal  to 
the  discretionary  targets  established 
under  the  section  302  subdivision  as- 
signed to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  of  Appropriations. 

In  total,  the  bill  provides  $13.5  bil- 
lion in  discretionary  budget  authority 
and  $11.5  billion  in  discretionary  out- 
lays. Both  are  equal  to  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  the  subdivision. 

This  is  incidentally  the  second  larg- 
est cut  of  any  appropriation  from  the 
administration's  request,  and  obvious- 
ly it  was  an  important  subject  in  the 
budget  summit  and  budget  agreement 
where  we  established  caps  with  regard 
to  foreign  aid  functions.  The  bill  is 
consistent  with  both  the  budget  reso- 
lution and  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement  worked  out  with  the  admin- 
istration, and  for  these  reasons  there 
are  really  no  budget  problems  with 
H.R. 2939. 

This  subcommittee,  which  is  the 
fifth  subcommittee  bringing  its  appro- 
priation bills  to  the  floor,  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  meeting  the  targets  es- 
tablished under  the  budget  resolution. 
I  want  to  congratulate  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey] 
and  all  the  Members  for  what  is  often 
the  thankless  job  of  trying  to  develop 
a  consensus  on  foreign  aid. 

This  bill  Is  supported  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  by  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  It  is  the  type  of 
consensus  that  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at.  and  I  think  it  is  testimony  to 
the  work  of  the  chairman,  the  mem- 


the  subcommittee,   and   the 
want  to  congratulate  all  of 


bers  of 
staffs.  I 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  urge 
support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  budget 
issues  involved  with  this  appropriation  bill,  we 
have  provided  a  "IDear  Colleague"  to  all  Mem- 
bers. There  are  no  budget  act  waivers  re- 
quired for  this  bill  because  it  provides  budget 
authority  and  outlays  equal  to  the  discretion- 
ary targets  established  under  this  sectk>n  302 
sutxjivision  assigned  to  this  sutxxxnmrttee  of 
the  Commrttee  on  Appropriations. 

In  total,  this  bill  provides  $13,550  million  in 
discretionary  budget  authority  arxj  $11,550 
million  in  discretionary  outlays.  Both  are  equal 
to  the  discretionary  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays in  the  subdivision. 

The  bill,  therefore,  is  consistent  with  both 
the  budget  resolution  and  tt>e  bipartisan 
budget  agreement  worked  out  with  the  admin- 
istration. For  these  reasons,  there  are  no 
budget  problems  with  H.R.  2939. 

This  sutxiommittee,  the  fifth  sulx»mmittee 
bringing  its  appropriations  \y\\  to  the  floor,  has 
done  a  good  job  in  meeting  Vne  targets  estat>- 
lished  under  the  budget  resolution.  We  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Obey  and  the  other  mem- 
tjers  of  tfie  sut)committee  for  the  often  thank- 
less job  of  consensus  building  on  foreign  aid. 
This  bill  is  supported  by  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  the  President,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Department  of  Treasury.  This  type  of 
consensus  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  arxl  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  hard  work  by  this  subcommittee 
and  staff.  We  congratulate  them  and  we  are 
pleased  to  tiring  this  information  to  ttie  atten- 
tion of  the  Members. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington,  DC.  July  20.  1989. 

Dear  Colleague:  Attached  is  a  fact  sheet 
on  H.R.  2939.  Foreign  Operations.  E^xport 
Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priations bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1990.  This  bill 
is  scheduled  for  floor  consideration  on 
Friday,  July  21,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
adopted. 

This  is  the  fifth  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  is  equal  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  302(b)  sutxlivision  in 
both  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  this 
sut)committee.  Therefore,  it  is  consistent 
with  the  1990  Budget  Resolution  and  the 
Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Leon  E.  Panetta. 

C/lOtrTTMlTl. 

(Pactsheetl 

H.R.  2939,  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Fi- 
nancing AND  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priations Bill.  Fiscal  Year  1989  (H. 
Rept.  101-165) 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Fi- 
nancing and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1990  on  Wednesday, 
July  19,  1989.  This  bill  is  scheduled  for  floor 
action  on  Friday.  July  21.  subject  to  a  rule 
being  adopted. 

comparison  to  the  302  ibi  subdivision 
The  bill  provides  $13,550  million  of  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  and  $11,550  mil- 
lion ol  discretionary  outlays,  both  equal  to 
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the  subdivision  for  this  subcommittee  A  de 
tailed  comparison  of  the  bill  to  the  spending 
and  credit  allocations  follows: 

COMPARISON  TO  SPENDING  AUOCATION 
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The  direct  loan  levels  in  the  bill  are  equal 
to  the  discretionary  subdivision  for  this  sub 
committee  The  primary  guarantees  are  $4 
million  under  the  sjbdivision  A  detailed 
comparison  follows: 
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Pursuant   to  Section   302<b)  of   the    1974 
Budget    Act    as    amended    by    PL    99  17" 
iGramm-Rudman-Hollings).     the     Commit 
tees  of  the  House  are  required  to  subdivide 
the  spending  authority  and  credit  authority 
allocated  to  them  in  the  Budget  Resolution 
for  Fiscal  Year  1989  (shown  in  H.  Rept    100 
662).  The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
ed  Its  302(b)  subdivisions  on  June  10.  1988 
These   subdivisions   are   the   official   score 
keeping  targetjs  for  appropriations  subcom 
mittees. 

The    following    are    the    major    program 
highlights     for     the     Foreign     Operations. 
Export    Financing    and    Related    Programs 
Appropriations  Bill  for  FY   1990.  a.^  report 
ed: 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Development,     Finance.     Trade     and 


Monetary  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia [Mr.  Fauntroy]. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  before  the 
House  today.  The  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Obey,  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous job  reconciling  the  many  compet- 
ing interests  under  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a  thankless  task  to 
make  do  with  less,  knowing  that  many 
important  and  worthy  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  funded  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

As  long  as  the  administration  contin- 
ues to  believe  that  we  can  meet  deficit 
reduction  goals  solely  through  spend- 
ing reductions,  we  will  be  faced  with 
the  inevitable  inability  to  meet  our  ob 
ligations  around  the  world. 

As  chairman  of  the  authorizing  sub- 
committee with  jurisdiction  over  U.S. 
participation  in  the  multilateral  finan- 
cial institutions.  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  one  particular  aspect  of  the  bill. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation authorizing  participation  in  a 
general  capital  increase  for  the  World 
Bank.  The  Banking  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  worked  closely  to- 
gether in  crafting  that  important 
piece  of  legislation.  At  that  time  each 
committee  registered  strong  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Third  World  debt 
strategy  then  in  place.  However,  our 
view  that  a  strongly  capitalized  World 
Bank  would  be  central  to  a  solution  to 
the  debt  and  development  problem  su- 
perseded doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
passing  the  GCI  at  that  time. 

There  is  now  a  new  debt  strategy 
emphasizing  debt  reduction  known  as 
the  Brady  initiative.  I  am  supportive 
of  the  Brady  debt  initiative.  The  new 
debt  initiative  places  the  emphasis 
where  it  should  have  been  a  long  time 
ago— on  debt  and  debt  service  reduc 
tion.  The  BaKer  plan  instead  had  em- 
phasized new  commercial  bank  lending 
and,  as  many  of  us  predicted,  such  new- 
lending  was  simply  not  forthcoming. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  World 
Bank  it  may  not  seem  consistent  then 
that  I  support  no  new  funding  of  the 
World  Bank  at  this  time.  The  reason 
has  nothing  to  do  with  lack  of  support 
for  the  Brady  initiative  or  the  World 
Bank.  It  has  everything  to  do  with 
seeking  to  ensure  that  the  Brady  initi 
ative  IS  successful. 

Large  amounts  of  World  Bank  and 
IMG  resources  have  been  pledged  in 
support  of  debt  reduction.  This  is  a 
key  ingredient  to  ensuring  that  mean- 
ingful debt  reduction  is  achieved.  How- 
ever, success  and  the  relative  risk  to 
the  American  taxpayer  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  discount  the 
commercial  banks  agree  to  accept  on 
their  outstanding  LDC  loans.  If  we  are 
to  back  debt  and  debt  service  reduc- 
tion with  public  resources  through  the 


international  institutions,  that  reduc- 
tion must  be  on  a  scale  sufficient  to 
generate  growth  in  the  debtor  coun- 
tries. 

Until  we  see  a  deal  on  the  table  for 
Mexico  and  other  countries  which 
shows  us  that  the  commercial  banks 
are  willing  to  accept  sufficiently  large 
discounts  from  par  we  should  not  un- 
derwrite a  debt  rescheduling  agree- 
ment in  advance  of  the  fact.  The 
Treasury,  as  instructors  to  the  U.S. 
representatives  at  the  IMF  and  World 
Bank,  must  not  allow  an  aggreement 
to  be  consummated  which  does  not 
adequately  protect  the  financial  integ- 
rity of  the  international  institutions 
and  ultimately  the  American  taxpay- 
er. 

In  concluding.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  my  strong  hope  and  desire 
that  by  the  time  this  bill  before  us 
goes  to  conference,  the  Brady  initia- 
tive will  have  a  proven  track  record.  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  seen  a  resched- 
uling for  Mexico  and  one  or  two  other 
countries  which  provides  meaningful 
debt  and  debt  service  reduction.  It 
must  be  an  agreement  where  the  com- 
mercial banks  have  shouldered  their 
large  share  of  the  burden  primarily 
through  debt  reduction  rather  than 
more  of  the  same  in  the  form  of  new- 
lending.  Should  such  a  scenario  devel- 
op between  now  and  conference.  I  be- 
lieve that  reconsideration  of  the  deci- 
sion on  funding  for  the  World  Bank 
would  be  appropriate. 

n  1800 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  11  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply  like  to 
follow-  up  on  the  discussion  on  the 
Middle  East  that  we  have  had  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McHuGH],  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Levine],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]  and 
others,  and  I  think  this  is  a  good  op- 
portunity for  me  to  respond  to  a  ques- 
tion that  I  am  often  asked. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  often  asked  by 
people  here  and  at  home  why  we  pro- 
vide $3  billion  a  year  to  Israel  and 
such  a  huge  amount  to  Egypt.  The 
answer  is  simply  that  this  country 
made  a  commitment  at  Camp  David  at 
the  time  we  helped  create  the  condi- 
tions for  that  agreement,  and  out  of 
that  Camp  David  settlement  came  this 
annual  request  for  funding  on  the  part 
of  whomever  is  President. 

Now,  whenever  that  is  said,  some 
people  will  say.  ■Well,  yes,  but.  after 
all.  we've  had  trouble  on  the  West 
Bank.  We  now  have  the  uprising  on 
the  West  Bank.  "  They  will  point  out 
that  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  recently  to 
severely  limit  the  ability  of  the 
Shamir  election   plan   to  get  off  the 
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ground,  and  the  question  comes:  "Why 
not,  therefore,  cut  aid  to  Israel?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are 
many  answers  for  that.  My  own 
answer  is  very  simple.  I  think  that 
when  the  United  States  supported  the 
creation  of  Israel  as  a  state  some  40 
years  ago  we  took  on  not  only  interna- 
tional political  obligations,  but  took  on 
some  moral  obligations  as  well,  and 
one  of  those  obligations  was  to  see  to 
it  that  a  state  which  we  were  helping 
to  create  was  in  fact  not  driven  into 
oblivion  by  various  forces  at  work 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  think  that  an- 
other reason  is  simply  no  one  can  dem- 
onstrate that  any  reduction  in  the  sup- 
port for  Israel  would  in  fact  add  any 
clarity  to  the  political  discussion 
within  that  country  on  the  problems 
which  confront  them  with  respect  to 
peace  with  their  neighbors  and  with 
the  Palestinians. 

I  think  that  the  discussion  that  we 
have  had,  although  it  has  been  brief, 
has  been  useful. 

I  think  that  any  fair  assessment  of 
what  has  happened  over  the  last  20 
years  would  simply  have  to  indicate 
that  we  have  had  20  years  of  missed 
opportunities.  And,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
continued  missed  opportunities,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  greater  sense 
of  realism  and  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Arabs  and  the  Palestinians.  In 
addition,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
a  greater  sense  of  vision  on  the  part  of 
the  Israelis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  at  the 
time  of  Camp  David  when  we  were  on 
the  White  House  lawn  celebrating 
that  event,  and  I  ran  into  Herman 
Eilts  who  was  Ambassador  to  Egypt.  I 
said,  "Tell  me,  Herman,  do  you  think 
this  is  a  separate  peace  for  Israel  and 
Egypt,  or  do  you  think  it  is  going  to 
lead  to  something  more  than  that  for 
the  entire  region?" 

He  said,  "You  know,  I  think  that 
really  depends  upon  the  Arabs.  I  think 
it  depends  on  how  they  play  it." 

The  week  afterward  I  had  a  number 
of  officials  from  the  Syrian  Embassy 
in  my  office  discussing  the  Dasmascan 
water  project  which  was  being  fiuided 
by  the  United  States  at  that  time,  and 
I  suggested  to  them  that  it  was  in 
their  interest  to  support  the  Camp 
David  process  and  to  try  to  flesh  it  out 
and  make  it  real  in  terms  of  a  long- 
term  settlement.  They  responded  that 
they  did  not  feel  they  could  do  that 
because  they  felt  that  a  5-year  time 
period,  a  S-year  transition  period 
before  they  moved  to  final  resolution 
of  the  problems,  was  too  long  a  period 
to  wait. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  opportunity 
was  missed.  And  so  now  it  has  been  10 
years,  and  there  has  still  been  no 
progress,  and  no  peace  and  no  gain. 
And  I  would  submit  that  all  of  the 
parties  are  worse  off  today  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  We  now  have 
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had  10  years  more  tension,  10  years 
more  terrorism,  10  years  which  has 
worn  down  the  tolerance  of  both  sides. 
Certainly  it  has  in  Israel.  And  that  10 
additional  years  has  increased  the  au- 
dience for  extremism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  say 
the  question  is  not  what  should  be 
done  about  past  injustices  in  that 
region.  The  question  is:  What  will  be 
done  about  today's  opportimities  in 
order  to  shape  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  not  going  to  see  much  progress 
on  that  subject  unless  facts  of  history 
are  accepted  by  both  sides.  And  so,  as 
one  Member  of  Congress,  I  would 
simply  appeal  to  American  citizens  to 
recognize  that  the  United  States  has  a 
special  relationship  with  Israel  which 
should  and  will  continue.  But  I  would 
also  appeal  to  people  to  recognize  that 
it  is  definitely  in  the  United  States'  in- 
terest to  have  strong  relations  with 
Arab  States  in  that  region  as  well. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Palestinians 
that  they  can  do  no  good  by  refusing 
to  recognize  that  their  greatest  enemy 
is  fear.  And  if  the  words,  and  if  the 
conduct,  and  if  the  interpretation  of 
history  put  forward  by  the  Palestin- 
ians and  by  the  Arab  world  results  in 
their  being  painted  as  unreliable  part- 
ners in  peace,  then  no  real  progress  is 
going  to  be  made. 

In  Israel  I  would  simply  say  that,  if 
the  goal  is  to  crush  or  defeat  the  inti- 
fada rather  than  quelling  it,  and  calm- 
ing it  and  turning  it  into  something 
constructive,  then  that,  too,  will  result 
in  a  loss  for  Israel  over  the  long  term. 

I  think  it  is  not  legitimate;  in  fact  it 
is  outrageous,  for  the  PLO  to  threaten 
the  lives  of  Palestinians  who  suggest 
cooperation  with  Israel.  And  I  think  it 
is  not  legitimate  for  PLO  officials  to 
refuse  to  commit  to  the  permanence  of 
Israel.  And  I  think  it  is  not  smart  for 
them  to  encourage  violence.  The  inti- 
fada has  made  its  point.  I  think  that  if 
at  this  point  its  hand  is  overplayed, 
they  will  lose  the  game,  and  I  think 
any  Arab  leader  or  Palestinian  leader 
who  does  not  recognize  that  is  foolish. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  consider- 
able illegitimacies  on  the  Israeli  side 
as  well.  It  is  not  legitimate;  in  fact  it  is 
outrageous,  for  one  Israeli  politician 
to  call  for  the  elimination  or  the  assas- 
sination of  Palestinian  leaders.  It  is 
certainly  not  legitimate  in  my  view  to 
bulldoze  houses  without  due  process, 
or  to  imprison  Palestinians  without 
due  process.  And  it  is  not  smart,  and  it 
is  not  thinking  about  the  long-term  re- 
sults to  try  to  set  conditions  on  the 
Shamir  plan  which  would  guarantee 
the  failure  of  that  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  has  their 
own  experiences  with  constituencies. 
My  experience  has  been  that  there 
has  been  no  ethnic  group,  no  religious 
group  in  this  country  that  has  had  or 
that  has  demonstrated  a  greater 
degree  of  tolerance  and  greater  sup- 


port for  justice  through  our  history 
than  have  members  of  the  American 
Jewish  commiuiity.  I  think  that  Israeli 
policy  that  departs  from  that  tradition 
would  be  gravely  misguided,  and  I 
think  that  Palestinian  policy  that 
would  drive  Israel  into  departing  from 
that  tradition  is  historically  tragic  and 
is  a  monmnental  mistake. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply 
join  those  today  who  have  asked  both 
sides  to  look  for  opportimities  to  try  to 
reach  accommodation  rather  than  to 
continue  to  look  for  excuses  not  to.  I 
would  urge  that  we,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  support  the  efforts  of 
our  own  administration  to  move  both 
sides  toward  negotiations  with  each 
other.  I  think  that  it  is  essential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave  a  speech  to 
the  Arab  American  Conference  several 
weeks  ago,  and  I  urged  them  to  sup- 
port the  Shamir  plan  as  the  only  ball 
game  in  town  if  they  really  want  to 
pursue  peace.  And  I  would  say  the 
same  thing  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Jewish  community,  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  citizen  of  Israel.  I 
would  say  that  the  most  constructive 
thing  that  can  be  done,  if  we  want  to 
keep  our  eye  on  the  long-term  inter- 
ests of  Israel  and  the  long-term  ability 
of  the  entire  region  to  achieve  peace, 
is  to  support  and  to  flesh  out  the 
Shamir  plan  rather  than  putting  im- 
pediments in  its  way  or  putting  condi- 
tions in  its  way  which  would  guarantee 
that  it  could  not  succeed. 

D  1810 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  sug- 
gest that  we  cannot  afford  more 
missed  opportunities.  We  cannot 
afford  anyone  on  either  side  who 
thinks  with  their  spleen.  We  have  to 
have  calm  thought  and  a  rational 
focus  on  how  the  status  quo  will  en- 
danger everyone  if  it  is  not  changed  by 
moving  toward,  rather  than  away  from 
peaceful  solutions. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  very  thoughtful 
statement.  This  is  a  statement  that  re- 
flects years  of  being  intimately  in- 
volved in  this  process  from  a  unique 
position.  It  was  a  wise,  balanced  and 
thoughtful  statement,  that  I  personal- 
ly welcome  and  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  people 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  remarks  today. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  In  support 
of  the  foreign  operations  appropriation  bill. 
First,  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Whitten 
and  Chairman  Obey  for  their  dedicated  work 
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on  this  important  bill.  I  MKXjId  also  like  to  thank 
the  staff  for  its  vvonderful  worX 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guisfwd  subcommittee  Cfiairman  Obey  for  in- 
cluding an  earmark  of  $7.5  millkjn  in  econom- 
ic support  and  development  assistance  for  hu 
manrtanan  aid  for  the  people  in  Lebanon  This 
aid  IS  critical  to  tf)e  Lebanese  people  and  to 
Lebanon's  survival  as  a  democratic  nation  i 
hope  that  the  foreign  operations  bill  in  the 
otfier  body  will  also  include  this  vitally  needed 
aid 

Now.  more  than  ever  before,  America  must 
remain  committed  to  the  restoration  of  Leba 
non's  unity,  sovereignty,  integrity,  and  mde- 
perxJerxre  Since  the  hostilities  escalated  m 
March,  over  392  p>eople  have  been  killed  and 
over  1.293  people  have  tieen  wounded  Such 
basic  commodities  as  water  and  food  are  very 
scarce.  There  is  only  one  to  two  hours  of 
electricity  a  day  because  ttiere  is  little  to  no 
fuel  and  because  so  many  powerplants  have 
t>een  hit  by  the  heavy  shelling 

In  one  night  in  Apnl,  on  Apnl  4,  over  5,000 
shells  hit  the  Chnstian  areas  alone  and  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  on  that  night 
Muslim  districts  were  hit  by  over  3,000  shells 

I  know  of  few  other  nations  who  have  suf- 
fered as  much  as  Lebanon.  In  1985,  annual 
per  capita  income  was  $700,  a  decline  of 
more  than  50  percent  since  1974  According 
to  the  Lebanese  Economic  Report,  a  t)ook 
which  was  published  in  1986,  Lebanon  is  now 
classified  as  one  of  the  poorer  Third  World 
countries,  whereas  in  the  pre-war  years  its 
economic  performance  had  propelled  it  up  to 
ttie  ranks  of  developed  countnes  In  the  same 
report,  it  stated  that  civil  stnfe  had  led  to  a  30- 
percent  unemployment  rate 

Given  the  desperate  situation  m  Lebanon  i 
have  been  deeply  distressed  that  our  Nation  s 
support  m  economic  support  assistance  for 
ttiat  stnfe-torn  nation  has  been  so  low 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
estimates  that  in  fiscal  year  1989  we  will 
spend  only  $300,000  m  economic  support 
funds  for  Lebanon. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  see  that,  with  the 
earmark  for  humanitarian  aid  for  Lebanon,  the 
United  States  will  resume  its  leadership  role  in 
Lebanon 

I  thank  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
other  committee  members  for  their  diligent 
work  I  urge  final  passage  of  the  bill 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Smith  of  Florida)  having  assumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Eckart.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  thai 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid 
eration  the  bill  (H.R.  2939)  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  operations, 
export  financing,  and  related  pro- 
grramis  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.    1990,  and   for  other  pur- 


poses,   had    come    to    no    resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  2939.  and  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  include  charts,  tables, 
and  other  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER  AND 
REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  vacate 
a  30-minute  special  order  reserved  for 
me  for  today  and  in  lieu  thereof  sub- 
stitute a  5-minute  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PALAUAN  DRUG  ARRESTS  VINDI- 
CATE INTERIOR  COMMITTEE 
POSITIONS 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  some  three  dozen  people  were 
arrested  by  Federal  agents  in  connec 
lion  with  trafficking  heroin  and  co- 
caine in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  of  Palau.  Among  the 
dozen  or  so  arrested  in  Palau  were  two 
former  members  of  Palaus  Congre.ss 
who  had  been  close  to  former  Palau 
President  Lazarus  Salii. 

These  arrests  vindicate  positions 
that  I  and  other  members  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
have  taken  regarding  drug  abuse  in 
Palau. 

They  support  the  findings  of  our  in- 
vestigation that  Palaus  drug  abuse 
problem  is  serious  and  that  some  Pa- 
lauan  officials  were  allegedly  involved. 

The  arrests  also  respond  to  our  re- 
peated calls  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  live  up  to  its  re.sponsibility  to 
combat  drug  abuse  in  Palau. 

Perhaps  most  important,  they  justi- 
fy our  insistence  that  Palau  be  given 
help  to  tackle  this  serious  problem 
through  the  legislation  to  give  final 
U.S.  approval  to  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  with  Palau. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
our  former  colleague  Manuel  Lujan. 
deserves  credit  for  helping  to  end  the 
policy  of  inaction  on  Federal  law  en- 
forcement responsibilities  in  Palau. 

Palaus  new  President.  Ngiratkel 
Etpison.  and  police  should  also  be  rec- 


ognized for  their  cooperation  with  the 
crackdown. 

It  was  carried  out  by  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  Customs  Serv- 
ice, and  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Services  agents:  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel; and  Guam  police  and  customs 
officers,  all  of  whom  deserve  recogni- 
tion as  well. 

Let  me  provide  some  background  to 
help  Members  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  operation  and  how  it  re- 
lates to  concerns  we  have  expressed 
and  legislation  we  have  acted  upon. 

Last  year.  Chairman  Udall  and  I 
said  that  one  of  our  concerns  about 
the  legislation  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  to  authorize  the  compact  to  be 
put  into  effect  related  to  high  rates  of 
drug  abuse  in  Palau  and  allegations 
that  some  high  officials  were  involved 
with  the  trafficking. 

We  .said  that  this  problem  should  be 
investigated  and  acted  upon  by  the  ad- 
ministration. In  part,  this  was  because 
the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
preventing  narcotics  trafficking  in 
Palau  under  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Nations  Securi- 
ty Council.  The  executive  branch  is 
fully  responsible  for  Palau  under  law. 
a  responsibility  that  has  been  delegat- 
ed to  the  Interior  Department.  In 
part,  we  called  for  action  bacause  the 
trafficking  was  smuggling  dangerous 
drugs  into  U.S.  territory. 

We  also  said  that  the  final  approval 
of  the  compact  should  assure  that  this 
problem  would  be  tackled.  Our  posi- 
tion in  this  regard  wais  supported  by  a 
majority  of  Palau  s  Congress. 

Our  concern  was  based  on  informa- 
tion developed  through  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Insular  and  International 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair.  The  drug  abuse 
component  of  this  investigation  was 
prompted  by  allegations  made  by  lead- 
ers of  Palaus  Congress. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  we  made  in 
1987.  we  were  told  by  the  then  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration that  the  number  of  the 
15,000  people  of  Palau  that  had  used 
heroin  may  run  into  the  hundreds; 
that  marijuana  is  grown  freely  in 
Palau;  and  that  local  authorities  could 
not  prevent  this  abuse. 

This  report  was  corroborated  by  a 
World  Health  Organization  report 
that  heroin,  which  had  first  entered 
Palau  only  5  years  before,  had  been 
used  by  over  a  hundred  Palauans;  by 
published  reports  quoting  Palauan  of- 
ficials as  saying  that  drug  abuse  was 
the  islands'  greatest  social  problem 
and  that  marijuana  trafficking  was 
substantial;  as  well  as  by  statements 
by  diverse  Palauan  sources.  Many  of 
these  statements  also  identified  the 
two  then  Palauan  legislators  close  to 
then  President  Salii  as  being  among 
those  involved. 
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The  concern  that  Chaiman  Udall 
and  I,  and  members  of  Palau's  Con- 
gress, expressed  was  strongly  criticized 
by  officials  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  persons  close  to  Salii.  They 
resisted  our  efforts  for  Federal  action 
and  our  proposals  for  addressing  this 
problem  through  the  compact  legisla- 
tion. They  asserted  that  the  problem 
was  not  so  serious  and  not  a  Federal 
responsibility.  They  objected  to  us 
raising  this  matter  in  connection  with 
the  compact  legislation  and  rejected 
the  notion  that  senior  Palauan  offi- 
cials were  involved. 

After  President  Salii  committed  sui- 
cide last  August  Salii's  successor 
united  with  the  majority  of  Palau's 
Congress  in  expressing  concerns  simi- 
lar to  those  we  had  expressed.  Later, 
after  failing  to  force  us  to  approve  the 
compact  legislation  without  addressing 
drug  abuse  and  other  problems,  the 
Reagan  administration  finally  agreed 
to  our  proposals  for  the  help  that 
Palau  needed  to  tackle  these  problems. 

This  assistance,  included  in  the  com- 
pact legislation  which  repassed  the 
House  on  June  27.  would  provide 
Palau  with  $400,000  per  year  for  5 
years  and  technical  assistance  for  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment and  other  law  enforcement. 
House  Joint  Resolution  175  would  also 
ensure  that  Federal  law  enforcement 
agents  can  do  their  job  in  Palau  in  co- 
operation with  Palauan  authorities. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  last  week's 
arrests  justify  our  fight,  and  that  of 
courageous  leaders  in  Palau's  Congress 
like  Senate  President  Joshua  Koshiba 
and  former  House  Speaker  Santos  Oli- 
kong,  for  a  war  against  drug  abuse  in 
Palau. 

A  State  Department  cable  makes  it 
clear  that  in  spite  of  what  we  were 
told  by  officials  of  the  last  administra- 
tion, DEA  agents  were  investigating 
Palauan  drug  rings  since  at  least  the 
time  that  we  raised  the  issue. 


TRAGEDY  OF  UNITED  FLIGHT 
232  AT  SIOUX  CITY,  lA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grandy]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tragedy  struck 
yesterday  in  Skxix  City,  lA,  wtien  United  flight 
232.  enroute  from  Denver  to  Chk^go,  made 
an  ill-fated  emergency  landing.  It  was  an  after- 
noon of  horror,  but  hope  c^ame  with  the  disas- 
ter relief  effort. 

Literally  hundreds  of  rescuers  raced  to  ttie 
airport  once  they  were  notified  via  an  emer- 
gency network  that  the  pitot  was  having  diffi- 
culties. Antk:ipating  the  worst,  a  medevac  heli- 
copter hovered  in  the  air  and  a  ground  relief 
force  assembted  near  ttie  airport  as  ttie  plane 
attempted  Its  landing. 

The  rescue  effort  was  phenomenal  once 
the  tragedy  occurred.  The  185th  Tactk:al 
Squadron  of  the  Iowa  Natk^nal  Guard,  stand- 
ing by  with  other  evacuation  helk:opters,  went 


immediately  into  action.  Ambulances  from 
Sioux  City  and  communities  within  a  radkjs  of 
50  miles  rushed  onto  the  scene.  Hospitals, 
from  as  far  as  100  miles  away  in  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, and  South  Dakota,  sent  emergency 
equipment.  Governor  Branstad  of  Iowa,  Gov- 
ernor Orr  of  Nebraska,  and  Governor  Mickel- 
son  of  South  Dakota  immediately  mustered  all 
resources  at  their  disposal  to  assist  in  the 
rescue. 

Within  1  hour,  those  that  needed  medical 
attention  were  taken  to  either  St  Luke's  Re- 
gk>nal  Medical  Center,  which  has  a  fully 
equipped  bum  center,  or  the  Marian  Health 
Center  of  Sk>ux  City.  In  a  spontaneous  burst 
of  compassk>n  for  persons  injured  in  the 
crash,  more  than  400  persons  turned  out  to 
give  blood  at  the  Siouxland  Community  Blood 
Bank  by  8  o'ck>ck  that  evening. 

Largely  responsible  for  the  rescue  effort, 
whk:h  helped  tum  a  horrifk:  event  into  a  mira- 
cle in  which,  at  latest  count,  approximately 
187  of  the  298  passengers  and  crew  survived, 
was  the  Woodbury  County  Disaster  Commit- 
tee. Using  predesigned  disaster  plans,  the 
committee  was  able  to  coordinate  the  re- 
sponse of  police,  airport  rescue  teams,  fire 
diepartments,  ambulance  squads,  hospitals, 
and  many  others  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
crash. 

A  local  college  even  threw  open  Its  doors  to 
the  survivors.  An  estimated  75  to  100  flight 
232  passengers  were  allowed  to  settle  them- 
selves, make  phone  calls  to  their  families,  and 
spend  the  night  at  Briar  Cliff  College  in  Sioux 
City. 

The  crash  of  United  flight  232  was  a  tragic 
event  and  our  prayers  and  condolences  go 
out  to  those  who  lost  their  loved  ones.  At  the 
same,  time,  our  thanks  and  utmost  admiration 
go  to  tfie  hundreds  of  professionals  and  vol- 
unteers in  SkMJxIand  who  banded  together  to 
help  tum  horror  into  hope. 


GANDER,  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

CRASH  REMAINS  A  MYSTERY 
TO  CANADIAN  AND  AMERICAN 
PUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tallon]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
coming  before  my  colleagues  today  to 
bring  to  their  attention  a  serious 
matter  that  has  been  ignored  by  our 
government  for  the  past  four  years. 

I  am  talking  about  the  tragic  plane 
crash  that  killed  248  American  Sol- 
diers and  8  others  at  Gander,  New- 
foundland, in  December  1985.  We  all 
remember  that  crash  because  it  was 
the  worst  military  crash  in  American 
peacetime  history.  Canadians  remem- 
ber the  crash  because  it  was  the  worst 
air  disaster  in  their  history. 

The  official  version  of  the  crash 
states  wing  icing,  mechanical  failures, 
and  human  error  as  the  causes  of  the 
crash.  The  Canadian  and  United 
States  Governments  continue  to 
uphold  this  theory  despite  contradic- 
tory evidence  indicating  that  it  could 
have  been  the  result  of  a  terrorist  act. 


Even  though  it  was  a  tragedy  of  ter- 
rific magnitude  for  both  countries,  the 
United  States  Government  deferred 
all  respKinsibility  for  the  official  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  the  crash  to  the 
Canadian  Government.  And  yet,  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
the  U.S.  Army,  and  the  FBI  did  inves- 
tigate the  scene. 

Keep  in  mind  that  we  are  talking 
about  an  U.S.  civilian  plane  that  was 
chartered  to  carry  American  service- 
men and  women  to  an  American  desti- 
nation. 

At  the  very  least,  the  official  report 
should  have  been  a  joint  effort  be- 
tween the  Canadians  and  the  Ameri- 
cans. I  want  to  know  why  it  was  not. 

Why  was  there  such  a  cynical  disre- 
gard for  the  loss  of  American  military 
lives  by  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies? And  why  has  there  been  a  caUous 
reluctance  to  respond  to  the  families 
of  these  victims  when  they  have  asked 
U.S.  agencies  for  answers  to  their 
many  questions? 

Recently,  too  many  credible  sources 
have  spoken  out  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  the  plane  may  have  been 
the  target  of  a  terrorist  attack.  Allow 
me  to  give  some  examples. 

In  December  1988,  the  Canadian  Air 
Safety  Board  finally  released  the  offi- 
cial report  which  ruled  that  the  crash 
was  caused  by  ice  contamination.  This 
conclusion  was  by  no  means  unani- 
mous. 

Four  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
board  released  a  dissenting  opinion 
from  which  I  will  quote: 

.  .  .  We  cannot  agree— indeed,  we  categor- 
ically disagree— with  the  majority  find- 
ings .  .  .  The  evidence  shows  that  the 
Arrow  Air  DC-8  suffered  an  on-lward  fire 
and  a  massive  loss  of  power  before  it 
crashed  .  .  .  The  fire  may  have  been  associ- 
ated with  an  in-flight  detonation  from  an 
explosive  or  incendiary  device. 

The  Airline  Pilots  Association  which 
re-examined  the  flight  recorder  infor- 
mation said  that  the  Canadian  report 
was  based  on  "manufactured  data."  I 
quote  from  the  association's  report: 

This  study,  contracted  by  the  Canadian 
Air  Safety  Board,  represents  technical  dis- 
honesty at  its  highest. 

Many,  many  other  allegations  into 
the  faulty  investigation  and  possible 
coverup  by  Canadian  and  American  of- 
ficials have  been  addressed  in  the 
press.  I  will  list  just  a  few  which  have 
followed  this  story:  U.S.A.  Today,  the 
Army  Times,  Counter-Terrorism  and 
Security  Intelligence,  the  Ottawa  Citi- 
zen, the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  and 
Jack  Anderson. 

It's  not  only  the  press  that  is  in- 
volved in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  this 
mess.  The  Labor  Party  in  Canada  has 
charged  that  the  Canadian  Board  is 
involved  in  a  coverup  and  has  demand- 
ed a  judicial  review  to  include  all  avail- 
able evidence  and  testimony. 

The  Pennsylvania  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  on  June  28 
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of  this  year  calling  for  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments  to 
reopen  the  investigation. 

The  bottom  line— the  Gander  crash 
remains  a  mystery  to  the  Canadian 
and  American  public.  Families  of  these 
soldiers  have  suffered  too  long  and 
have  heard  too  much  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  their  government  is  either 
hiding  something  from  them  or  is  just 
plain  lying  to  them. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record  a  list 
of  over  30  questions  written  by  Mrs. 
Zona  Phillips,  of  St.  Petersburg.  FL. 
the  leader  of  the  group  Families  for 
the  Truth  About  Gander.  I  believe 
that  the  appropriate  U.S.  Federal 
agencies  should  address  these  ques 
tions  with  candor  and  clarity. 

I  have  also  written  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Richard  Cheney  and  Attorney 
General  Richard  Thomburgh  request 
ing  their  full  cooperation  in  answering 
questions.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
record  a  copy  of  these  letters. 

No  words  can  express  my  gratitude 
to  Constance  Farmer  and  Dana  Ed 
monds,  of  Hartsville.  SC.  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  my  attention  with  a 
very  detailed  and  moving  letter  which 
I  will  also  submit  for  the  record.  They 
lost  their  son  and  brother  Capt.  Kyle 
Edmonds  and  it  is  for  them  and  for 
the  other  families  that  I  am  bringing 
this  matter  to  my  colleagues  in  Con 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
material: 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  July  12.  1989. 
Hon.  Richard  Cheney. 

Secretary  of  Defense.   The  Pentagon.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Dick.  Last  week  I  had  a  disturbing: 
visit  from  two  constituents  who  four  years 
ago  lost  a  family  member  in  the  tragic  crash 
of    the   charter    plane    over   Gander,    Ne* 
foundland. 

The  mother  and  sister  of  Captain  Kyle 
Edmonds  have  joined  with  other  families  of 
the  248  peace-keeping  .soldiers  of  the  lOl.st 
Airt)ome  Division  who  were  also  killed  m  an 
effort  to  garner  more  information  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  crash.  Yet.  to  this  date 
they  have  received  little  response  from  thi- 
government. 

Their  demand  for  a  full  accounting  of  the 
investigation  comes  after  several  mdepend 
ent  investigations  have  yielded  piecemeal, 
yet  substantial  evidence  which  indicate.s 
that  tiie  plane  was  the  target  of  a  terrorist 
mission. 

Some  of  the  most  compelling  arguments 
for  this  theory  come  from  four  members  of 
the  Canadian  Aviation  Safety  Board 
(CASH)  who  had  dissented  from  the  Au 
thority's  official  report  stating  that  the 
crash  was  caused  by  ice  contamination  and 
possibly  flight  weight  and  a  balance  prob 
lem.  These  board  members  cite  physical  evi 
dence  of  an  explosion  and  additional  intelli 
gence  evidence  of  the  involvement  of  the  al 
leged  terrorist  group  Islamic  Jihad.  A  recent 
Washington  Post  column  even  opens  the 
theory  that  the  chartered  plane  may  have 
had  some  role  m  the  events  surrounding  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal. 


Dick.  I  am  sure  that  you  agree  that  the 
relatives  of  these  soldiers  deserve  to  have 
answers  to  such  questions.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  to  provide  a  thor- 
ough explanation  of  the  crash  that  killed 
their  loved  ones. 

I  am  requesting  from  you  that  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  be  opened  between 
the  DO  D  and  these  people.  It  is  the  very 
least  we  can  do  for  the  .soldiers  who  died  in 
that  tragic  crash. 

Looking  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
this  very  sensitive  matter.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Robin  Tallon. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  July  13.  1989 
Hon   Richard  Thornburgh. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Justice.    Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr  Thornburgh  I  am  writing  to 
you  regarding  the  tragic  December  1985 
crash  of  the  chartered  plane  carrying  248 
American  soldiers  In  Gander.  Newfound 
land 

Last  week  the  mother  and  sister  of  Cap- 
tain Kyle  Edmonds,  of  Hartsville.  South 
Carolina,  who  died  in  the  crash,  visited  my 
office.  My  constituents  along  with  the  other 
families  of  victims  have  had  little  success  in 
obtaininK  information  about  the  crash  from 
the  United  Stales  government. 

Their  determination  to  learn  more  about 
the  crash  ha.s  intensified  recently  with  alle 
gallons  that  point  to  the  possibility  that  the 
crash  may  have  Ix-en  caused  by  a  terrorist 
act.  The  United  States  official  conclusion 
concurs  with  the  report  by  the  Canadian  Air 
Safety  Board  (CASBi  that  the  crash  wa.s 
caused  by  wing  ice  contamination  and  a 
flight  weight  and  balance  problem  Howev 
er.  four  of  the  nine  members  of  the  CASB 
have  di.ssenled  from  their  own  report 

In  addition,  a  recent  Washington  Post 
column  further  suggests  an  association  of 
the  Gander  crash  with  the  Iran-Contra 
Scandal  In  light  nf  the.se  new  allegations, 
the  families  of  these  soldiers  deserve  acces 
sibilily  to  all  relevent  information  about  the 
death  of  their  lo\ed  ones. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  F.B.I,  has 
a  report  that  is  largely  censored  on  the 
Gander  crash  I  am  requesting  the  pertinent 
contents  of  this  report  be  made  available  to 
the  families.  Al  the  \ery  least.  I  expect  that 
the  Justice  Department  will  open  the  lines 
of  communication  with  ihese  families  and 
to  work  with  them  lo  .see  that  their  many 
questions  are  answered  once  and  for  all 

Looking  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
this  very  critical  matter.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Robin  Tallon, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Families  for  Truth  About  Gander 
questions  concerning  the  gander  crash 
I.  Why  were  air  charters  u.sed  rather  than 

military   craff   <Who  makes  that   decision 

and  why  is  it  done?) 
2  Why  was  there  such  lax  security  on  the 

plane  in  Cairo  and  Cologne''  (Why  leave  it 

lo  the  charter  for  .security'' i 
3.  If  charier  flights  are  to  be  used  why  not 

fly   them   into   military   bases   rather   than 

into  regular  airports'' 

4  Why  was  ihe  baggage  security  .so  lax'' 

5  What  was  on  Ihe  cargo  manifest  <whal 
did  the  Army  load  on  the  plane)''  Why 
wasn  t  the  cargo  manifest  released  (mem- 
bers of  the  C.A.S.B    did  not  have  it  made 


available  to  them.)  What  is  the  U.S.  Army 
trying  to  hide?  (What  was  in  the  boxes?) 

6.  How  many  passengers  were  onboard  the 
Arrow  flight?  (One  stewardess  and  pilot 
who  flew  the  Cairo  to  Cologne  leg.  stated 
that  the  plane  was  full.  The  papers  reported 
for  some  time  after  the  crash  250  soldiers 
killed.  The  autopsy  reports  listed  258  num- 
bers assigned  to  bodies  and  there  were  two 
bodies  missing  from  their  numbers.  This 
was  never  adequately  explained.  Given  the 
time  of  year,  before  the  holidays,  it  would 
seem  logical  the  plane  would  be  full.  The 
soldiers  were  waiting  to  get  home  and  some 
would  have  been  on  stand-by.  in  the  event 
anyone,  for  any  reason,  did  not  take  that 
flight  Where  is  the  passenger  manifest?) 
Who  were  the  other  two  people  on  the 
plane'  (256  or  258?) 

7.  Why  did  the  plane  stop  in  Gander  to 
refuel?  Isn't  that  an  unnecessary  diversion' 
Was  It  to  tanker  "  fuel  and  save  Arrow  air 
money  at  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  Army?  Why 
didn't  they  fill  up  in  Cologne?  Was  it  be- 
cause the  fuel  there  is  more  expensive? 

8.  Why  wasn't  the  plane  maintained  more 
properly? 

9.  Why  all  the  delays  in  take-off  time? 

10.  Why  weren't  the  ground  crews  and 
maintenance  crews  questioned  in  Cairo  and 
Cologne'  Who  worked  on  the  plane?  Who 
had  access  to  the  plane'  Were  they  regular 
employees  or  terrorists?  Was  someone  on 
the  plane  that  should  not  have  been? 

11  Why  did  certain  men  write  or  call 
home  and  seem  upset  about  something, 
b'-tore  the  crash''  What  was  wrong''  What 
did  they  know? 

12.  Why  weren't  more  Arrow  Air  pilots 
questioned''  Is  it  true  that  Arrow  Air  was 
flying  into  Tehran  and  Honduras?  What 
for''  Were  they  shipping  arms  to  Iran  and 
the  Contras''  Where  did  the.se  arms  come 
from'  Were  they  stockpiled  in  the  Sinai? 
What  was  going  on  al  the  base  in  the  Sinai? 

13.  What  was  the  C.I.D.  officer  bringing 
home  with  him?  Why  did  the  Pentagon 
change  their  story  on  this  man  and  say  that 
he  wa.s  only  "touring"  not  assigned  in  the 
SInal.  when  he  was  in  fact  assigned  there. 
Why  were  members  of  the  160th  task  force 
in  the  Sinaf 

14.  Why  did  Major  Crosby  order  the  bull- 
dozing of  the  crash  site  the  day  after  the 
crash,  before  all  the  fires  were  out  and  all 
the  bodies  had  been  recovered?  Was  this  or 
dered  by  the  Pentagon?  Did  the  C.A.S.B,  or 
investigators  question  this  request? 

15.  Why  was  Arrow  Air  representatives 
denied  access  lo  the  crash  site  for  9  hours 
after  the  crash?  Why  hasn't  the  CA.S.B, 
commented  on  this'  What  was  wrong  at  the 
crash  site  they  did  not  want  them  to  see  or 
know' 

16.  What  were  the  explosions  at  the  crash 
site  after  the  crash?  If  there  was  no  arms  or 
explosives  aboard,  what  was  it? 

17  Why  did  this  particular  DC-8  have  two 
additional  fire  bottles  installed  in  the  wheel 
wells'  Was  it  because  the  plane  was  hauling 
explosives' 

17a,  Why  were  the  F,B,I,  forensic  experts 
denied  access  to  the  crash  site  the  entire 
time  they  were  in  Gander'  Why  did  the 
FBI  then  say  all  they  did  was  fingerprint 
identification  and  yet  they  did  conduct  an 
investigation  (on  what  was  a  routine  crash) 
and  ask  questions  pertaining  to  terrorism.  A 
report  was  issued  some  277  pages  long  with 
most  blacked  out.  What  is  all  this  about? 

18.  Why  did  the  C.I,D,.  D.I, A,.  C,I,A,  and 
US  Army  investigate?  What  did  they  find? 
Where  is  their  report?  Why  wasn't  it  given 
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to    the    Canadian    investigators    and    the 
C.A.S.B.? 

18a.  If  the  N.T.S.B.  followed  along  behind 
the  Canadian  investigators  why  didn't  they 
issue  a  report.  They  deny  one  was  done. 
Why  didn't  they  share  their  findings  with 
the  C.A.S.B.? 

19.  The  P.A.A..  the  D.O.T..  the  D.O.D.  and 
others  did  investigations  and  reports.  Where 
are  they?  Why  didn't  the  C.A.S.B.  see 
these?  Why  all  the  secrecy  If  it  was  a  rou- 
tine flight  and  ice  or  mechanical  failure 
caused  the  crash? 

20.  Why  the  cause  of  ice  as  the  cause  of 
the  crash?  There  are  twenty  witnesses  to 
prove  no  ice.  Weather  readings  were  taken 
from  data  200  miles  away  from  Gander. 
Planes  that  took  off  and  landed  before  and 
after  the  Arrow  crashed  did  not  de-ice.  They 
did  not  crash. 

21.  Why  didn't  investigators  question 
people  at  the  crash  site?  Why  did  they  wait 
days  to  do  it?  Why  weren't  all  witnesses 
called  to  testify?  Why  did  they  treat  wit- 
nesses in  such  a  casual  manner  and  dismiss 
their  testimony  as  statistically  unfounded? 
(imagination?) 

22.  Why  weren't  ground  crew  personnel 
questioned  at  the  public  inquiry?  Why 
weren't  their  testimonies  important?  Was  it 
because  it  had  already  been  decided  "ice" 
would  be  used  as  the  cause? 

23.  Why  were  the  claims  of  responsibility 
(by  terrorists)  for  the  crash,  dismissed  by 
the  U,S,  and  Canadian  Governments  before 
they  investigated,  two  hours  later  while  the 
fires  were  burning?  How  could  they  know? 
Wasn't  the  claim  made  by  one  caller  even 
more  astonishing,  due  to  the  fact  he  knew 
the  plane  was  delayed  in  Cologne?  Why 
such  an  obviously  fast  denial?  What  were 
they  hiding?  Who  else  l)esides  the  F.B.I,  in- 
vestigated this?  Why  did  the  State  Depart- 
ment alert  Egypt  Air  after  the  crash  telling 
them  to  wat<:h  out  for  terrorists?  (Egypt  Air 
flies  them  from  the  camp  to  Cairo.) 

24.  Who  investigated  the  possibility  of  ter- 
rorism in  Canada?  What  expertise  do  they 
have  in  terrorism  and  bombs? 

Where  is  their  report?  Why  didn't  the 
C.A.S.B.  have  access  to  it? 

25.  Why  was  the  critical  evidence  withheld 
from  the  C.A.S.B.  board?  (F.B.I,  report,  au- 
topsy report,  cargo  and  passenger  report, 
aerial  photographs  of  the  crash  site,  and 
many  others.)  How  can  a  thorough  investi- 
gation be  done  like  this?  How  can  it  be  done 
without  the  reports  by  the  American  agen- 
cies involved?  Especially  a  military  plane. 

26.  The  autopsy  reports  that  were  done  in 
Canada  were  based  on  questionable  data. 
Many  leading  forensic  pathologists  disagree 
on  their  findings.  The  toxicological  reports 
did  not  prove  one  way  on  another  that  there 
was  or  was  not  ...  a  precrash  fire  or  explo- 
sion aboard  the  aircraft.  Dr.  Sheppard  in 
London,  a  leading  forensic  pathologist  dis- 
agreed with  A.P.I. P.  findings  and  those  in 
Canada.  His  report  was  never  considered. 
Much  mystery  and  many  questions  lie  unan- 
swered concerning  the  autopsy  reports  and 
the  toxicology  reports. 

27.  What  happened  to  the  cockpit  micro- 
phone recording?  Was  it  really  turned  off  or 
did  they  not  want  to  reveal  what  was  on  it? 

28.  Why  did  they  fabricate  the  informa- 
tion given  to  Dayton,  Ohio  for  computer 
simulated  studies?  Were  they  still  trying  to 
prove  the  ice  theory?  (This  has  been  proven 
by  the  U.S.  Airline  Pilots  Association,  it  was 
fabricated.) 

29.  One  fire  Ixjttle  extinguisher  was  found 
to  have  been  discharged  before  impact  and 
the  master  fire  warning  lights  were  found  to 


be  on  at  time  of  impact.  Why  was  this  key 
piece  of  evidence  excluded  from  the  investi- 
gation? Didn't  the  fact  that  the  pilot  had 
activated  the  fire  extinguisher  and  turned 
on  the  fire  warning  light  tell  them  any- 
thing? 

30.  If  «4  engine  did  go  in  to  reverse  thrust 
after  take  off  why  did  C.A.S.B.  investigators 
dismiss  it?  Why  did  they  dismiss  all  the  data 
on  this  theory  that  fit  the  actual  pattern  of 
impact  perfectly.  Was  it  because  they  were 
afraid  that  the  manufacturers  would  then 
be  involveO  in  the  investigation  and  discover 
that  an  explosion  caused  the  engine  to  go 
into  reverse  thrust? 

31.  Why  was  Mr.  Irving  Pinkie's  report 
dismissed  outright?  (He  is  a  world  renowned 
explosives  expert  and  N.A.S.A.  specialist 
with  startling  credentials.  Why  weren't  the 
metal  tests  done  that  he  ordered?  Did 
R.C.M.P  really  exfject  to  find  residue  on  the 
metal  after  the  plane  burned  for  20  hours? 
The  plane  parts  were  left  in  a  hanger  in 
piles.  Mr.  Pinkie  still  found  a  section  of  air- 
craft that  showed  definite  signs  of  an  explo- 
sion. How  could  they  not  consider  this  if 
this  investigation  was  thorough?  Why  didn't 
they  put  the  plane  back  together?  Why  did 
they  bury  the  wreckage  before  the  investi- 
gation was  completed?  Why  did  they  haul 
plane  parts  to  Scott  Air  Force  Base  in  Illi- 
nois? Why  didn't  they  tell  anyone  about 
this?  What  did  they  do  with  these  parts 
there?  Where  are  the  reports  on  this?  Why 
wasn't  C.A.S.B.  told?  Why  Scott  Air  Force 
Base?  Is  it  because  it  is  M.A.C,  headquar- 
ters? What  reports  did  M,A.C.  issue?  Where 
did  they  go?  Where  are  the  plane  parts 
now? 

32.  Why  wa.s  the  project  to  reconstitute 
the  captain's  air  speed  card,  that  was  found 
on  the  yolk  in  a  burned  condition  cancelled 
in  1987  by  the  director  of  investigation?  Was 
he  worried  that  the  results  would  not  fit  his 
icing  .  .  .  ? 

33.  If  the  plane  landed  as  they  said  it  did. 
rather  than  blow  up,  where  were  the  ground 
scars  from  the  tail  section  and  landing  gear? 
They  never  found  them.  Why  was  the  tail 
section  lying  in  a  clump  of  trees  with  all  the 
trees  around  it  standing  perfectly  straight? 
(If  it  landed  as  they  said  it  did.)  There  was  a 
tree  pierced  through  the  tail  section  that 
was  still  standing  straight.  Part  of  the  fuse- 
lage was  laying  behind  the  tail  section— 
doesn't  that  seem  odd? 

34.  In  January  of  1986.  the  Army  came 
back  and  found  another  body.  This  after 
stating  that  they  had  found  everyone.  They 
collected  every  scrap  they  could  find,  put  it 
all  into  bags  and  left .  They  never  came  back 
or  were  heard  from  again.  Why  didn't  the 
investigators  examine  all  of  this?  In  the  Pan 
Am  103  they  examined  every  shred  of  evi- 
dence. They  painstakingly  checked  every 
fragment.  They  reconstructed  everything 
they  could.  Why  not  in  this  case?  What  was 
different  about  this  crash,  that  it  should 
have  been  handled  in  this  way? 

35.  Firefighters  who  worked  at  the  crash 
site  and  became  ill  were  studied  and  found 
to  have  "post-traumatic  stress  disorder". 
They  suffer  from  headaches,  nausea,  blood 
and  liver  problems,  and  yet  they  never 
tested  their  blood,  urine  or  did  x-rays  of 
these  people.  Why  not?  This  study  did  noth 
ing  for  these  fjeople  nor  did  it  determine 
what  might  have  been  on  the  plane  or 
caused  the  crash.  Was  this  another  cover- 
up?  You  bet.  If  not  this  is  one  more  doc- 
tored report. 

36.  Why  do  the  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  and  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion continually  refuse  to  order  a  full  "judi- 


cial inquiry"  into  the  cause  of  the  crash? 
This  was  the  worst  crash  in  Canadian  histo- 
ry. They  have  called  for  Judicial  Inquiries  in 
past  accidents  they  had  with  less  loss  of  life. 
With  the  tremendous  amoimt  of  public 
pressure  and  political  pressure  on  them  to 
do  so.  you  have  to  wonder,  why?  The  truth 
should  fear  no  trial.  The  answers  are  obvi- 
ous—cover-up. 

37.  Why  the  lack  of  interest  in  our  own 
Government?  No  one  seems  to  care  and  no 
one  wants  to  be  bothered.  No  one  wants  to 
know?  They  already  know.  Now  we  want  to 
know. 

There  are  many  more  questions.  The  mys- 
tery continues  and  more  doubts  surface 
daily.  As  an  American  you  have  to  ask  your- 
self, why  256  Americans  died  in  a  foreign 
land,  possibly  murdered,  wouldn't  the  Presi- 
dent want  to  know  sooner  than  3  years 
later?  Would  he  leave  it  to  the  Canadians  to 
muck  around  for  all  that  time  to  get  the 
result?  Or  had  it  already  been  decided  what 
the  cause  would  be,  so  the  answers  really 
did  not  matter  ...  we  believe  so.  One  small 
statement  sums  it  up  perfectly,  "It  was  an 
orchestrated  litany  of  lies  and  fabrication". 
(Quote:  Mr.  Ross  Stevenson)  This  was  a  Ca- 
nadian and  American  tragedy,  that  became 
a  Canadian  and  American  disgrace.  Why? 

(Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.D.  Phillips,  founders  of 
Families  For  Truth  About  Gander.) 

July  20,  1989. 

Dear  Congressman  Taixon:  We  are  the 
mother  and  sister  of  Captain  Kyle  Lee  Ed- 
monds who  was  killed  in  the  Gander,  New- 
foundland plane  crash  that  happened  on 
Deceml)er  12,  1985.  The  Arrow  Air  Charter 
crashed  on  take  off,  killing  all  248  soldiers 
and  8  crew  members  on  board.  Kyle  and  his 
comrades  were  on  their  way  home  for 
Christmas.  They  had  just  completed  Peace 
Keeping  duties  in  the  Sinai.  They  were 
members  of  the  101st  AirBome  division  out 
of  Ft.  Campbell  Ky. 

We  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  the  great 
enormity  of  the  loss  our  family,  has  suf- 
fered. Kyle  was  bom  in  Aiken,  S.C.  and 
grew  up  in  Hartsville,  where  he  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Hartsville  High  in  1975.  Then  he  went 
on  to  graduate  from  the  Citadel  with  top 
honors  in  1979.  He  chose  the  army  as  his 
career.  He  then  went  to  Ft.  Benning  for  Air- 
Borne,  then  on  to  Ft.  Stewart  and  then  Ft. 
Campbell.  He  had  only  been  in  the  army  for 
3  years  before  be  became  Captain.  And  was 
up  for  a  promotion  uixjn  his  arrival  home. 
He  dedicated  his  life  to  serving  his  country. 

Kyle  always  said,  "Be  truthful  and  stand 
up  for  what  you  believe  in."  And  he  believed 
in  his  country,  so  much  that  he  gave  his  life 
for  it.  He  loved  his  family,  friends  and  life 
as  well  as  he  was  loved  by  others.  And  now 
this  person  that  we  admired  and  loved  has 
l>een  taken  from  us.  We  really  can't  express 
how  much  Kyle  meant  to  us. 

But  great  as  his  love  and  dedication  was 
for  his  job  as  a  military  officer,  it  is  now  our 
job  as  a  family  to  find  out  the  "truth  why" 
we  don't  have  our  loved  one  with  us  any- 
more. And  we  are  dedicated  to  finding  the 
truth  no  matter  how  long  it  takes.  We  are 
members  of  a  group  called  F'amilies  for 
Truth  about  Gander.  At  present,  there  are 
75  families  and  our  numbers  are  growing. 
This  group  of  families  came  together  in  Jan- 
uary 1989. 

We  are  currently  fighting  Two  Govern- 
ments, for  a  single  and  rare  commodity  in 
today's  world:  The  "Truth"  about  this  trag- 
edy. All  of  us  are  average  and  patriotic 
Americans.  We  are  not  Politicians,  Literary 
experts.    F>ublic    speakers.    Speech    writers. 
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Aviation  experts,  Investigators,  nor  are  we 
experienced  in  Public  relations.  All  of  us 
love  America.  We  g&ve  our  loved  ones  for 
this  country,  but  we  are  saddened  and  con- 
cerned about  our  government  and  its  ac- 
tions. It  is  very  difficult  to  understand,  how 
Two  Christian.  Civilized  nations  could 
revere  politics  more  than  loss  of  life  and 
prevention  of  human  suffering.  It  would 
appear,  that  some  would  serve  Politics  as 
their  God.  rather  than  the  God  of  our  fa 
thers.  on  whose  teachings  our  countries 
were  founded.  Those  teachings  include: 
Truth.  Justice  and  Integrity.  It  is  apparent 
that  both  countries  no  longer  hold  these  as 
sacred. 

Whenever  you  mix  politics  and  Justice. 
you  never  get  "True"  Justice!  We  think  that 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  well 
aware  of  the  "True"  cause  of  the  Gander 
crash,  but  for  reasons  which  are  t>eyond  our 
comprehension,  they  have  continued  to  per- 
petrate a  deception.  When  those  we  have 
elected  to  protect.  Serve  and  defend  us.  For- 
sake us  for  their  own  selfish  motives.  In  the 
name  of  Politics.  We  are  indeed  Nations  in 
Peril. 

We  have  waited  three  long  years  for  the 
conclusion,  which  when  received  was  totally 
Ludicrous.  To  further  discover:  the  limited 
extent  of  the  investigation,  the  great  inter 
nal  strife  that  existed  within  the  Canadian 
Aviation  Safety  Board,  the  vast  amount  of 
information  withheld  by  the  investigators 
and  the  United  States  Government  agen 
cies.  and  the  fighting  between  Political  par 
ties  over  this  situation,  caused  extreme  con 
cem.  that  this  was  indeed  a  cover-up  and 
that  the  Gander  issue  was  now  a  Political 
"Football."  We  are  speaking  of  "The  worst 
Aviation  disaster  in  Canadian  history"  and 
"The  greatest  loss  of  Military  men  in  Peace 
time"— "The  second  longest  day." 

The  Canadian  Aviation  Safety  Board  was 
split  5  to  4  over  the  cause  of  the  crash.  The 
5  majority  board  members  stated.  The 
most  probable  cause  of  the  crash  was  ice 
contamination  on  the  leading  edge  and 
upper  surface  of  the  wings."  There  are  at 
least  20  witnesses,  that  worlied  on  or  near 
the  plane,  that  are  willing  to  testify  that 
there  was  no  ice  on  the  wings  of  the  air 
craft. 

Further,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  was  ice  on  the  wings.  But  there  is 
proof  that  there  was  no  ice  on  the  wings. 
The  U.S.  Airline  Pilots  Association  report 
that  came  out  June  23,  1989.  proved  the  Ca- 
nadians relied  on  fabricated  and  erroneous 
information.  And  that  there  was  no  ice  on 
the  wings.  And  the  flight  recorder  had  been 
tampered  with. 

The  4  minority  members  of  the  Canadian 
Aviation  Safety  Board,  plus  another 
member,  who  resigned  over  the  dissension 
stated.  "An  in-flight  fire,  that  may  have  re- 
sulted from  Detonations  of  undetermined 
origin  brought  about  catastrophic  system 
failures."  The  possibility  of  Sabotage  was 
never  investigated  by  the  R.C.M.P.  or  the 
investigators!  Many  claims  of  respKinsibility 
by  Terrorist  groups  were  never  investigated 
Two  hours  after  these  claims  were  made 
Both  Governments  dismissed  them.  How- 
could  they  know  without  a  complete  investi- 
gation? Mr.  Irving  Ptnkel.  a  well  known  Ex 
plosion  Expert,  stated  that  the  crash  was 
indeed  caused  by  an  explosion!  Dr.  R.T 
Sheperd.  of  London.  England,  an  expert  in 
Forensic  Pathology.  Disagreed  with  the  au 
topsy  reports  done  by  the  Armed  Forces  In 
stitute  of  Pathology  at  Dover.  He  ques- 
tioned their  results,  which  claimed,  that 
some  of  'tie  victims  could  have  survived  as 


long  as  5  minutes,  even  though  they  had 
multiple  and  extremely  severe  amputations. 
This  conclusion  reached  by  Dover,  then  sup- 
ported the  majority  conclusion  of  "Probable 
Invisible  Ice."  Dr.  R.T.  Sheperds  reports 
have  never  been  made  part  of  the  evidence 
and  Investigation!  People  who  worked  at 
the  crash  site  have  reported  illnesses  of 
Questionable  nature.  The  Cargo  Manifest 
has  never  been  released!  What  was  on  the 
plane?  Why  all  the  Secrecy  and  Hiding  of 
Evidence? 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  the  4  minori- 
ty members  of  the  Canadian  Aviation 
Safety  Board,  and  the  resigned  member  pos- 
sess more  impressive  credentials  than  the 
majority  They  are  as  follows; 

1  Mr  Mussalem:  Aeronautical  Engineer 
and  Pilot 

2  Mr  La  Croix:  Brigadier  General  of  the 
Canadian  Air  Force.  With  7.000  flight 
hours.  He  is  a  resigned  memljer. 

3.  Mr.  Stevenson.  Airline  Pilot  and  Mili- 
tary pilot  in  WWII. 

4  Dr  Filottis:  Aeronautical  Engineer 
Ph.D. 

5.  Mr  L.  Bobitt:  Aeronautical  Engineer- 
Masters  Degree. 

Valuable  and  critical  information  was 
withheld  from  these  board  members  who 
were  named  above.  It  was  as  if  it  was  decid- 
ed early  in  the  mvestigation  what  the  cause 
would  be.  anything  that  did  not  fit  that 
scenario  was  eliminated  or  withheld.  Wit- 
nesses who  spoke  to  investigators  and  whose 
testimony  did  not  fit  their  preconceived 
cause  of  the  crash  were  discredited  or  treat- 
ed as  though  it  did  not  matter  and  was  of  no 
importance.  There  was  every  opportunity  in 
the  world  for  Sabotage!  The  plane  was  at 
Cairo  and  Cologne  for  an  extended  period  of 
time,  was  virtually  Unguarded  and  was 
loaded  and  attended  by  Non-Military  Per- 
sonnel. 

This  IS  a  matter  of  Record!  The  baggage 
was  loaded  by  Egyptian  Contracted  Person- 
nel. It  was  not  thoroughly  checked.  Wooden 
boxes  were  loaded  and  to  this  day.  No  one 
will  State  what  was  in  them.  In  Germany 
Contracted  German  Personnel  serviced  the 
plane.  In  both  places  the  cargo  doors  were 
opened!  None  of  these  people  who  worked 
on  the  plane  at  either  location,  were  ever 
questioned!  Why  not?  The  explosion  oc- 
curred in  the  forward  baggage  compart- 
ment! 

The  transport  Minister.  Benoit  Bouchard, 
has  repeatedly  denied  a  request  for  a  "Judi- 
cial Inquiry".  At  one  time  he  stated  that  it 
would  be  Irresponsible".  He  has  instead 
called  for  a  review  by  a  "Retired"  Supreme 
Court  Judge.  Mr.  Justice  Eitey.  The  scope 
of  this  review  is  extremely  and  dangerously 
limited!  No  new  evidence  can  be  submitted, 
no  testimony  can  be  heard  by  anyone,  and  a 
review  like  this  has  never  been  held  before! 
Minister  Bouchard  called  for  this  review 
due  to  pressure  that  was  being  placed  on 
him  by  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  press.  His 
other  motives  for  this  were  to  stall  for  time 
until  the  Parliament  and  House  of  Com- 
mons were  in  Recess.  To  Prematurely  dis- 
band the  Canadian  Aviation  Safety  Board 
and  establish  a  new  Multimoda  board.  This 
would  then  rid  him  of  the  Minority  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  who  opposed  the  majority 
decision  for  the  Gander  crash.  All  this 
before  Mr.  Justice  Estey  makes  his  recom- 
mendations, concerning  the  Gander  inci- 
dent and  it  is  known  which  faction  is  cor- 
rect. It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  Minister 
Bouchards  own  department  found  that  the 
investigation  was  mismanaged  and  he  knew 
nothing  about  it!  At  that  time  his  resigna- 


tion was  called  for.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  steadfastly  refused  to  help  us 
in  this  matter.  The  State  Department  has 
stated  that  they  have  no  further  informa- 
tion and  that  this  is  an  Internal  matter,  in 
Canada.  Therefore,  they  can  not  be  in- 
volved. There  is  a  multitude  of  agencies  in 
this  country  that  have  conducted  investiga- 
tions into  this  tragedy.  Included  are  the 
N.T.S.B..  The  C.I.D..  The  State  Depart- 
ment. The  Pentagon.  The  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  Justice  Department, 
The  Military  Airlift  Command,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

They  will  not  release  any  of  their  findings 
to  the  Canadian  Aviation  Safety  Board! 
How  then  can  there  be  a  thorough  Investi- 
gation? The  N.T.S.B.  states  that  the  Canadi- 
an Investigation  was  thorough.  They  agree 
with  the  majority  findings  of  "Probable,  In- 
visible Ice."  They  question  nothing!  The 
week  of  May  8,  1989,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Phillips  whose  son  was  on  the  plane,  and  or- 
ganized the  group  of  Families  for  Truth 
about  Gander  went  to  Ottawa,  Canada,  and 
met  with  the  Liberal  Caucus,  the  minority 
members  of  the  Canadian  Aviation  Safety 
board,  press,  and  media.  They  made  known 
our  plea  for  a  Judicial  Inquiry  into  the 
Gander  Crash.  The  public  there  support  us. 
as  do  all  of  those  above.  We  are  certainly 
not  alone  in  our  fears  of  a  Cover-Up!  We  are 
afraid  that  this  is  a  Cover-Up  of  Gigantic 
Proportions!  Is  it  possible  this  could  be  tied 
into  the  Iran-Contra  situation?  The  Plans  of 
Oliver  North  and  his  associates  began  to  fall 
apart  days  before  the  crash.  We  think  there 
is  more  than  a  possibility  that  this  situation 
put  our  loved  ones  in  "Harms'  Way!" 

We  now  have  information  that  Arrow  Air 
was  flying  arms  to  the  Contras.  If  256  lives 
were  lost  because  of  Covert.  Illegal,  and  Il- 
licit activity  perp)etrated  by  members  of  our 
Government— We  have  to  know!  These  men 
and  women  were  not  Expendable  items! 
They  trusted  their  government  to  protect 
them  as  much  as  they  protected  this  coun- 
try, not  to  put  them  into  a  position  where 
they  could  be  targets  in  Pesu:e  time!  If  this 
is  the  case  this  is  indeed  Criminal  Action! 
There  is  so  much  more  that  we  could  dis- 
cuss. This  is  a  most  complicated  situation. 
We  have  accumulated  boxes  and  boxes  of 
documents  and  data.  If  you  wish  additional 
information  we  will  be  happy  to  send  it.  If 
you  wish  others  to  contact  in  this  matter  we 
will  be  pleased  to  give  you  their  names  and 
how  they  can  be  contacted.  Time  is  running 
out  for  Us.  With  Media  attention.  Limited 
as  it  has  been  in  this  country,  we  need  a 
Miracle! 

We  are  in  desperate  need  of  your  help.  We 
know  how  busy  you  must  be,  but  hope  that 
you  can  assist  Us.  A  tragic  Injustice  has 
been  done  and  you  are  our  last  hope.  We 
hope  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  im- 
mediate attention.  We  look  forward  to  your 
reply. 

Sincerely. 

Dana  L.  Edmonds  (sister) 
Constance  Farmek 
(mother) 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  A  JOINT 
COMMISSION  ON  POLICIES 
AND  PROGRAMS  AFFECTING 
ALASKA  NATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  irv 
troductng  legisiatkxi  today  along  with  my 
Seriate  coileagues,  Senators  Stevens  and 
MURKOWSKI  to  establish  a  joint  Federal-State 
Commission  on  Policies  and  Programs  Affect- 
ing Alaska  Natives. 

The  purpose  of  this  Commission  Is  to  inves- 
tigate aruj  review  policies  fourxled  in  law  and 
existing  Federal  and  State  programs  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  health  and  well-being  of 
Alaska  Natives.  The  Commission  is  to  be 
made  up  of  14  Individuals  appointed  equally 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  and  is  to  corxiuct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  social  and  economic 
status  of  Alaska  Natives.  The  Commission  is 
also  to  recommend  specifk;  actk>ns  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  State  of  Alaska  to  see 
that  Alaska  Natives  have  life  opportunities 
comparable  to  other  Americans,  while  re- 
specting thetr  unique  traditions,  cultures,  and 
status  as  Alaska  Natives.  The  recommenda- 
tions could  t)ecofne  the  basis  of  remedial  leg- 
islatk^n. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  Commission,  once 
established,  will  seek  creative  kjeas  to  relieve 
some  of  the  most  difficult  situations  facing 
Alaska  Natives,  especially  young  people  in 
rural  areas.  Maintaining  programs  as  usual  is 
not  the  answer.  We  need  to  consider  a  trans- 
fer among  existir^  programs  and/or  new  pro- 
grams to  reflect  the  priorities  and  challenges 
of  the  1990's. 

Young  people  In  rural  Alaska  are  facing 
severe  problems  of  high  levels  of  suk:kJe,  al- 
coholism and  educational  prokMems.  Self- 
esteem,  the  most  precious  part  of  childhood, 
has  suffered.  The  keys  to  rebuilding  the  op- 
portunities for  youth  revolve  around  family, 
lobs  and  health.  Federal  and  State  programs 
can  assist  here  and  need  to  be  retooled  to  do 
so. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  this  concept  of  a 
Joint  Commission  is  timely  and  necessary.  In 
the  coming  months,  I  will  work  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Mo  Udall,  and  other  memt>ers  to 
achieve  passage  of  this  important  legislation. 


THE  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  AG- 
RICULTURE AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Dyson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday  this 
week  when  the  House  considered  H.R.  2883, 
the  rural  development,  agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill,  I  was  unable  to 
partk;ipate  in  the  general  debate  over  this 
measure  because  of  a  previously  scheduled 
hearing  in  the  Panama  Canal/Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Sut)Committee,  a  subcommittee 
which  I  chair. 

I  would  like  to  rise  today  to  reiterate  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  2883.  which  funds  our 
Federal  farm  and  rural  devetopment  programs. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Whitten,  and  tfie  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  their  hard 


work  in  putting  together  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

As  the  Representative  of  Maryland's  rural 
First  [district,  I  realize  the  need  for  a  strong 
agricultural  sector.  The  7,000  farmers  in  my 
1 3  county  district  represent  over  half  tfie  farm- 
ers in  the  State  of  Maryland.  They  produce  90 
percent  of  the  State's  soybean  and  tobacco 
crops,  and  account  for  the  entire  broiler  indus- 
try, which  is  the  sixth  largest  in  the  country.  A 
decline  in  the  farm  economy  means  farm  fore- 
closures, fewer  local  jobs,  a  smaller  tax  base, 
along  with  an  increase  in  government  subsidy. 

Since  1933,  the  Federal  Government,  farm- 
ers, and  rural  families  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether to  strengthen  the  farm  economy  and 
improve  rural  services.  Over  the  years,  this 
cooperative  effort  has  led  Congress  to  ap- 
prove legislation  to  provide  electricity,  tele- 
phone service,  clean  water,  and  housing,  as 
well  as  many  other  servk:es  to  rural  families. 
This  has  meant  an  improved  quality  of  life  for 
many  Eastern  Shore,  southern  Maryland  and 
northeast  Maryland  families  and  communities. 
H.R.  2883  allows  us  to  build  upon  this  suc- 
cessful partnership. 

H.R.  2883  strengthens  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Water  and  Sewer  Facility  and 
Community  Facility  Loan  Programs.  Over  the 
past  5  years,  the  FmHA  has  provided  $25  mil- 
lion in  loan  and  grants  to  Maryland's  First  Dis- 
trict to  construct  waste /water  treatment 
plants,  purchase  fire  equipment,  renovate  hos- 
pitals, construct  libraries,  as  well  as  many 
other  important  projects.  Without  this  assist- 
ance, it's  very  likely  these  projects  would  not 
have  taken  place. 

H.R.  2883  continues  to  place  emphasis  on 
critrcally  needed  agricultural  research.  To 
remain  competitive  in  the  worid  market,  Mary- 
land farmers  must  be  able  to  increase  produc- 
tion at  reduced  costs.  The  way  to  reach  this 
goal  is  with  additional  crop  and  animal  re- 
search. This  legislation  will  provide  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore,  one  of  the 
Natkin's  leading  agricultural  research  universi- 
ties, $834,000  to  fund  new  research  projects. 

This  legislation  also  provides  special  recog- 
nition to  the  need  for  additional  poultry  re- 
search. Delmarva  broiler  farmers  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  funding  for  mycoplasma, 
a  poultry  respiratory  disease,  has  t>een  nearly 
doubled  to  $233,000.  In  addition,  $2.5  million 
has  t>een  jipproved  to  expand  the  Southeast 
Poultry  Research  Latxiratory  in  Athens,  GA,  to 
study  avian  influenza  and  exotk:  Newcastles 
disease.  This  research  is  critical  to  Maryland's 
$1  billion  broiler  industry. 

Maryland  farmers  and  watermen  will  be 
pleased  by  the  fact  that  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
has  been  singled  out  for  two  projects.  First, 
H.R.  2883  will  provide  $2.1  million  to  the  Soil 
ConservatK>n  Service  to  assist  Maryland  farm- 
ers in  the  cleanup  of  the  Bay.  Secornlly,  the 
bill  contains  a  $375,000  grant  for  Chesapeake 
Bay  aquaculture  research.  As  the  largest  estu- 
ary in  the  United  States,  and  home  to  200  fish 
varieties  and  2,700  plant  and  animal  species, 
the  Bay  is  an  ideal  location  for  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  I  would  like  to 
commend  Chairman  Whitten  and  the  distin- 
guished memt)ers  of  his  subcommittee  for 
their  thoughtful  work. 


USING  TAXPAYERS'  MONEY  FOR 
DEFENSE  ADS  IS  AGAINST  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled. 
Every  morning  I  open  the  newspaper  and  see 
full-page  ad  after  full-page  ad,  trumpeting  the 
B-2  bomber,  the  V-22  Osprey,  or  some  ottier 
irK:redibly  expensive,  arxi  highly  questionable, 
weapon  programs.  Glossy  pictures,  bat 
graphs,  pie  charts,  simple-minded  briefing 
books  and  oVnet  propaganda  extolling  tf>ese 
weapons  rain  down  upon  congressk>nal  of- 
fices, insulting  our  Intelligence  and  wasting 
time  and  money.  One  defense  contractor, 
Northrop  Corp.,  even  plans  to  have  30  televi- 
sion commercials  on  "Good  Morning,  Amer- 
ica" in  hopes  of  saving  Its  t>esieged  B-2 
Bomt)er  Program. 

Care  to  guess  who's  payir>g  for  ttiis  outra- 
geously misdirected  and  expensive  ad  cam- 
paign? I'll  wager  it's  the  American  taxpayer— 
and  that's  against  the  law. 

The  fiscal  year  1986  defense  autfxxizatkxi 
bill  banned  defense  contractors'  advertising 
costs  and  the  costs  of  otfier  forms  of  lot)t}ying 
from  reimbursement  by  the  Government. 

Now,  it  appears  ttiat  the  contractors  want  to 
test  the  law.  With  their  most  expensive,  and 
most  profitable,  weapon  programs  on  the 
chopping  block,  the  contractors  are  getting 
desperate. 

I  demand  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
conduct  a  thorough  cost  accounting  for  this 
advertising  blitz.  I  want  Rockwell,  Boeing, 
Northrup,  and  McDonnell  Douglas,  anwng 
others,  to  prove  that  this  Publk;  Relations 
campaign  is  not  t)eing  funded  by  the  publk:. 

It  is  unacceptable  and  illegal  for  the  taxpay- 
ers to  foot  the  bill  for  this  misguided  campaign 
to  line  the  pockets  of  defense  contractors. 


THE  15TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  TURKISH  INVASION  OF 
CYPRUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  calling  for  a  just  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict in  Cyprus  on  the  occasion  of  the  1 5th  an- 
niversary of  the  invasion  of  this  country  by  the 
Turkish  Army. 

On  July  20,  1974,  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Turkey  swept  into  the  Republk:  of  Cyprus,  and 
occupied  nearty  40  percent  of  the  northern 
part  of  this  small  island.  Extensive  evklerx;e 
exists,  detailing  the  barbaric  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  the  Turks  during  and  after  the  invasion, 
including  the  destruction  of  ancient  Orthodox 

churches. 

Today,  15  years  later,  there  are  still  1,614 
missing  Greek  Cypriots  arKJ  over  180,000 
people  who  are  prevented  from  returning  to 
their  homes  now  occupied  by  tfie  Tiirks.  This 
year,  in  March,  the  Women  Walk  Home  orga- 
nization crossed  the  illegal  "Green  line," 
which  separates  northern  and  southern 
Cyprus,  in  order  to  help  focus  worid  attention 
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on  ttvs  situation,  and  to  hold  Turkey  accounta- 
ble for  Its  illegal  actions. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the  15th 
anniversary  of  ttiis  tragic  event.  I  join  with  all 
freedom-loving  people  througfKXjt  the  world  m 
putting  pressure  on  Turkey  to  reach  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  this  ongoing  conflict.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  will  one  day 
t>e  reunified  and  returned  to  its  former  status, 
as  a  free  arxl  indeperxjent  country,  witttout 
foreign  domination  or  occupation.  To  achieve 
this  just  objective,  we  demand  the  immediate 
witfidrawal  of  Turkish  forces  from  Cyprus,  as 
well  as  retributions  for  ttie  numerous  cnmes 
committed  against  Greek  Cypriots 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memt)ers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Mor- 
ixla]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today,  to  discuss  a  critical  problem  and 
along  with  my  esteemed  colleague,  Mr. 
Miller,  to  introduce  a  package  of  bills 
designed  to  address  the  complex  prob- 
lem: domestic  violence.  The  statistics 
concerning  this  issue  are  startling. 
Every  15  seconds,  a  woman  is  beaten 
in  her  home.  An  estimated  3  to  4  mil- 
lion American  women  are  battered 
each  year  by  their  husbands  or  part- 
ners, and  every  day  at  least  four 
women  are  killed  by  their  batterers. 
Continued  domestic  violence,  particu- 
larly against  women  and  children,  can 
no  longer  be  excused  or  ignored.  This 
package  of  bills  will  begin  to  address 
the  concerns  of  child  custody  and  the 
judicial  system's  response  to  domestic 
violence,  and  the  critical  need  for 
housing. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  be- 
lieve, domestic  violence  knows  no  cul- 
tural or  social  boundaries.  The  victims 
are  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old.  and 
live  in  urban  and  rural  settings.  Low- 
income  battered  women  are  more 
likely  to  seek  assistance  from  public 
agencies,  such  as  shelters  and  hospital 
emergency  rooms,  because  they  have 
fewer  private  resources  than  middle 
and  upper  income  women.  More  afflu- 
ent women  are  reluctant  to  talk  of 
their  battering  due  to  the  social 
stigma  of  keeping  family  matters  pri- 
vate. I  believe  the  elimination  of  do 
mestic  violence  must  be  viewed  as  a 
national  priority. 

Domestic  violence,  or  battering,  is  a 
mechanism  for  establishing  control 
over  another  person  through  fear  and 


intimidation.  A  sense  of  hopelessness 
and  helplessness  becomes  the  victim's 
reality.  Not  all  battering  is  physical.  It 
includes  emotional,  economic,  and 
sexual  abuse,  threats  against  children, 
intimidation  and  isolation. 

Battering  escalates  over  time,  and 
significantly  increases  when  the 
woman  is  pregnant.  Domestic  violence 
is  rarely  a  single  isolated  event.  Data 
from  the  national  crime  survey  dem- 
onstrates that  once  a  woman  is  victim- 
ized by  domestic  violence,  she  faces  a 
high  risk  of  being  victimized  again.  A 
police  foundation  study  in  Detroit  and 
Kansas  City  found  that  in  85  percent 
to  90  percent  of  partner  homicides, 
police  had  been  called  to  the  home  at 
least  once  during  the  2  years  preced- 
ing the  incident;  in  more  than  half  of 
these  cases,  they  had  been  called  five 
times  or  more. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland.  19 
women  were  killed  by  their  partners  in 
1988.  Within  Montgomery  County. 
MD.  alone,  the  abused  persons  hotline 
receives  at  least  25,000  calls  per  year, 
and  this  number  is  steadily  rising. 

The  abuse  begins  with  name  calling, 
but  may  escalate  to  a  life-threatening 
situation.  Domestic  violence  is  the  No. 
1  cause  of  injury  to  women,  and  has 
been  cited  by  the  Surgeon  General  as 
a  major  health  problem.  More  than  1 
million  abused  women  seek  medical 
help  for  injuries  caused  by  battering 
each  year. 

Why  does  battering  occur?  There  are 
many  theories  explaining  this  behav- 
ior: economic  disparity,  socialization, 
rights  given  by  marriage,  the  media 
and  its  focus  on  violence,  sexism,  lack 
of  negative  enforcement  for  battering, 
family  conflict  and  differing  gender 
norms.  The  truth  is  that  batterers 
choose  to  abuse  their  partners  because 
the  choice  is  there  to  make,  and  there 
has  been  no  consequence  for  these  ac- 
tions. 

Domestic  violence  and  child  custody 
litigation  are  interrelated  problems 
which  must  be  recognized  by  the  State 
courts.  There  must  be  a  cooperative 
effort  by  law  enforcement  agencies, 
legislatures,  and  the  courts  in  order  to 
adequately  address  this  problem  and 
provide  a  deterrent.  I  am  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  addresses 
the  issue  of  domestic  violence  and 
child  custody.  This  resolution  encour- 
ages the  State  courts,  when  making 
child  custody  determinations,  to  con- 
sider evidence  of  spousal  abuse  as  det- 
rimental to  the  child  to  be  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  abusive  parent. 

A  current  trend  in  the  State  courts 
IS  encouraging  joint  custody  and  medi- 
ation when  determining  child  custody 
cases.  Unfortunately,  mediation  as- 
sumes that  two  equal  parties  can  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith  with  e&ch  other  and 
solve  problems.  However,  in  the  case 
of  domestic  violence,  battering  is  a 
tool  used  to  maintain  control  over  an- 
other person,  thus  creating  an  unequal 


power  base.  This  unequal  relationship 
creates  an  atmosphere  for  concessions 
in  order  to  prevent  further  contact 
with  the  abuser.  Therefore,  in  some 
cases,  joint  custody  and  mediation 
may  not  be  the  most  appropriate 
method  for  determining  child  custody. 
Due  to  the  continued  contact  required 
by  mediation  and  joint  custody,  the 
victim  and  the  child  are  at  increased 
risk  for  abuse. 

Children  are  victims  too.  Not  only  is 
child  abuse  more  likely  in  homes 
where  the  wife  Is  battered,  but  chil- 
dren are  also  often  witnesses  to  the 
battering.  The  effect  of  spouse  abuse 
on  children  includes  emotional  and 
physical  harm.  The  witnessing  of  this 
abuse  can  result  in  immediate  reac- 
tions of  shock,  fear,  and  guilt,  with  po- 
tential long-lasting  effects,  including 
lowered  self-esteem,  developmental 
problems  and  Impaired  socialization. 

Studies  show  violent  tendencies  may 
be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to 
the  next.  Children  in  violent  families 
learn  to  use  physical  violence  as  an 
outlet  for  anger  and  a  means  for  re- 
solving conflict.  Battering  is  socially 
learned  behavior.  Witnessing  domestic . 
violence,  as  a  child,  has  been  identified 
as  the  most  common  risk  factor  for  be- 
coming a  batterer  in  adulthood.  This 
is  a  cycle  which  can  and  must  be 
broken.  But.  this  cycle  can  only  be 
broken  when  there  is  a  recognized  con- 
sequence for  these  actions. 

In  order  to  begin  to  address  this  very 
critical  issue,  the  judicial  system  needs 
to  recognize  the  specific  concerns  and 
problems  associated  with  domestic  vio- 
lence, particularly  as  they  relate  to 
child  custody.  Judicial  training  on  the 
dynamics  of  domestic  violence  is  essen- 
tial to  guide  the  courts  in  their  deter- 
minations. 

The  State  Justice  Institute,  created 
in  1984.  awards  grants  and  contracts  to 
State  and  local  courts,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  administration  of  justice 
in  State  courts.  This  bill  calls  for  the 
State  Justice  Institute  to  award  up  to 
five  grants  to  investigate  State  judicial 
decisions  relating  to  child  custody  liti- 
gation involving  domestic  violence  and 
to  develop  a  training  program  for 
State  judges  to  enhance  their  under- 
standing of  domestic  violence  and 
child  custody.  I  applaud  the  current 
trend  toward  arrest  and  prosecution  of 
offenders;  through  education,  our 
courts  can  better  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  whom  they  serve. 

Battered  women  are  often  not 
viewed  as  having  a  housing  problem 
but  this  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
basic  issues  a  battered  woman  faces 
when  attempting  to  escape  an  abusive 
relationship.  In  1986.  domestic  vio- 
lence shelters  provided  emergency 
housing  to  311.000  battered  women 
and  their  children  nationwide,  and 
twice  that  number  were  turned  away 


because  of  the  critical  shortage  of 
shelter  space.  Battered  women  are  still 
faced  with  homelessness  even  when 
they  are  in  shelters  because  of  time 
limits  requiring  that  they  leave  In  2 
weeks,  1  month,  or  at  most,  3  months. 

The  Family  Housing  Options  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1989  begins  to  meet  the 
critical  housing  needs  of  residents  in 
domestic  violence  shelters,  and  emer- 
gency and  transitional  housing  pro- 
grams. This  bill  would  reserve  5  per- 
cent of  the  annual  allotment  of  sec- 
tion 8  certificates  and  vouchers  for 
homeless  families  and  displaced  fami- 
lies affected  by  domestic  violence.  This 
assistance  would  be  administered 
through  the  local  public  housing 
agency,  based  on  referrals  from  do- 
mestic violence  shelters,  and  emergen- 
cy and  transitional  housing  programs. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
allow  families  to  pool  their  assistance 
in  shared  housing  arrangements  in 
order  to  effectively  and  efficiently 
meet  their  housing  needs.  Shared 
housing  is  a  creative  solution  to  a  criti- 
cal housing  problem.  This  arrange- 
ment provides  flexibility,  is  cost  effec- 
tive and  provides  a  network  of  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  domestic  violence  af- 
fects all  of  us.  American  businesses 
lose  $3  to  $5  billion  each  year  because 
of  abuse-related  absenteeism  and  an- 
other $100  million  in  medical  bills. 
Our  local  communities  spend  millions 
of  dollars  on  domestic  violence  inter- 
vention each  year,  including  law  en- 
forcement, court  proceedings,  health 
care,  and  social  services.  It  is  time  to 
stop  this  abuse  within  our  homes. 

I  have  worked  extensively  with  the 
National  Coalition  Against  Domestic 
Violence  in  drafting  this  legislation. 
This  coalition  represents  a  network  of 
over  1,200  shelters,  safe  homes,  and 
counseling  programs  for  battered 
women  and  their  families.  I  applaud 
their  dedication  toward  providing  an 
envirormient  free  of  violence,  and 
their  efforts  toward  educating  us  on 
this  issue. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  and  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  Family.  His  expertise  and  commit- 
ment is  important  to  the  passage  of 
these  bills.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  coming  months. 

CONCUKRENT  ReSOLITTION 

The  resolution  states  that: 

State  courts  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
detrimental  effects  of  domestic  violence 
(DV)  by  their  failure  to  hear  evidence  of  DV 
when  determining  child  custody  cases. 

Joint  custody  and  mandatory  mediation 
are  inappropriate  in  child  custody  cases 
where  there  is  evidence  of  DV. 

Joint  custody  guarantees  continued  access 
and  control  over  the  victim  by  the  batterer. 

DV  against  the  victim  often  iiKreases 
during  and  after  a  divorce;  therefore,  the 
victim  and  child  are  increasingly  at  risk  in 
shared  custody  arrangements  and  unsuper- 
vised visitation. 


Spouse  abuse  is  relevant  to  child  abuse. 

The  effects  of  spouse  abuse  on  children 
include  actual  and  potential  emotional  and 
physical  harm.  An  abusive  spouse  provides 
an  inappropriate  role  model,  and  potential 
for  future  harm  to  the  children. 

ChUdren  are  emotionally  traumatized  by 
witnessing  abuse  of  a  parent. 

Children  are  often  victims  of  physical 
abuse  when  they  attempt  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  a  parent. 

Children  are  affected  by  the  climate  of  vi- 
olence in  their  home. 

DV  research  shows  that  violent  tendencies 
may  be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to 
the  next. 

Witnessing  an  aggressive  parent  as  a  role 
model  communicates  to  children  that  vio- 
lence is  an  acceptable  tool  for  resolving  mar- 
ital conflict. 

Few  states  have  enacted  legislation  that 
allows  or  requires  courts  to  consider  evi- 
dence of  spouse  abuse  in  child  custody  cases. 
(There  are  five  states  who  have  passed  such 
legislation. ) 

Resolution:  For  purposes  of  child  custody, 
evidence  of  spousal  abuse  should  create  a 
statutory  presumption  that  it  is  determined 
to  the  child  to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  abusive  parent. 

State  Justice  Institute 

The  State  Justice  Institute  (SJI)  was  cre- 
ated by  the  State  Justice  Institute  Act  of 
1984.  The  Institute  is  authorized  to  award 
grants,  cooperative  agreements  and  con- 
tracts to  state  and  local  courts,  and  nonprof- 
it organizations  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  justice  in  the  state 
courts.  The  SJI  has  been  authorized  for 
Fiscal  Year  1989  at  $10.98  million.  The  SJI 
is  totally  separate  from  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  carry  out  re- 
search, and  develop  a  judicial  training  cur- 
ricula relating  to  child  custody  and  domestic 
violence  (DV). 

Included  within  this  bill  is  our  definition 
of  DV: 

Any  action  which  attempts  to  cause  or  in- 
tentionally knowingly,  or  recklessly  cause 
bodily  injury  or  physical  illness. 

Rapie,  sexual  assault,  or  any  action  caus- 
ing involuntary  deviate  sexual  Intercourse. 

Physical  menace  resulting  in  the  fear  of 
imminent  serious  bodily  injury. 

False  imprisonment  by  a  spouse,  former 
spouse,  sexual  partner,  or  those  who  share 
biological  parenthood  of,  have  adopted, 
legal  custodians  of,  or  are  stepparents  of  a 
minor  child. 

Physical  or  sexual  abuse  of  such  minor  by 
either  spouse,  former  spouse,  or  partner. 

The  SJI  will  conduct  up  to  5  projects  to: 
Investigate  state  judicial  decisions  relating 
to  child  custody  litigation  involving  domes- 
tic violence.  Develop  a  training  curricula  for 
state  judges  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
child  custody  litigation  and  DV.  Dissemi- 
nate the  results  of  the  investigation  and 
curricula  to  state  courts. 

The  bill  authorizes  $600,000  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  legislation. 

Also,  included  within  this  bill,  are  some 
technical  amendments  requested  by  the  SJI. 
The  purpose  of  this  language  is  to  clear  up 
previous  authorization  languages. 

Family  Housimg  Options  Program  Act  of 
1989 

This  bill  Eunends  Section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

For  each  Fiscal  Year  at  least  5%  of  all 
Section  8  vouchers  and  certificates  would  be 


provided  to  those  in  domestic  violence  shel- 
ters, and  emergency  and  transitional  hous- 
ing programs. 

This  assistance  would  be  administered 
through  the  local  public  housing  agencies. 

Public  housing  agencies  would  consult 
with  state,  local,  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  for  referrals  of  families  to  re- 
ceive assistance. 

Families  would  be  allowed  to  use  the  as- 
sistance provided  In  shared  housing  ar- 
rangements in  order  to  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently meet  their  housing  needs  and  reduce 
their  costs  of  housing. 

The  contributions  made  by  one  family  on 
behalf  of  a  shared  housing  arrangement 
could  not  be  considered  when  determining 
income,  for  the  other  families  within  the 
shared  housing  arrangement,  for  eligibility 
for  other  federal  assistance. 

State  allocations  of  this  assistance  will  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  domestic  vio- 
lence shelters,  and  emergency  and  transi- 
tional housing  programs  in  each  State  and 
the  number  of  families  served  by  the  shel- 
ters and  programs. 

For  each  Fiscal  year,  a  report  by  each 
state  will  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
HUD,  to  include:  A  list  of  DV  shelters,  and 
emergency  and  transitional  housing  pro- 
grams in  the  state  which  received  assist- 
ance. A  description  of  the  method  for  selec- 
tion of  families  assisted.  Analysis  of  pros 
and  cons  regarding  the  assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  will  include  a  sum- 
mary of  these  reports  in  the  annual  report 
already  required  under  Section  8. 

This  amendment  wlU  go  into  effect  the 
first  Fiscal  Year  after  enactment. 


D  1830 

PRESIDENT  BUSH  IN  POLAND 
AND  HUNGARY:  A  SIGN  OF 
AMERICA'S  NEW  ROLE  IN 
WORLD  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Carpenter).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  LiPiNSKi],  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  just  concluded  his  visit 
to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  economic 
summit  in  Paris,  proclaiming  the  trip 
an  overwhelming  success.  I  agree  that 
the  trip  was  certainly  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  in  the  context  of  the  times. 
it  was  a  success. 

Along  with  millions  of  Polish  Ameri- 
cans, I  experienced  great  pride  seeing 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  in  the 
homeland  of  the  long-struggling 
Polish  people,  who  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  demcxiracy  and  freedom. 
But,  as  demonstrated  at  the  conclud- 
ing Paris  summit,  the  mission  high- 
lighted a  bigger  picture— the  new  role 
of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs. 
the  big  picture 

Virtually  everyone  agrees  that  the 
liberalization  underway  in  Poland  and 
Hungary  is  monumental,  signaling  un- 
precedented potential  for  democracy 
and  capitalism  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Likewise,  almost  everyone  agrees  that 
Poland  provides  the  perfect  platform 
for  American  leadership,  the  promo- 
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tion  of  the  American  vision  of  a  free, 
democratic  Elastem  Europe.  For  40 
years  Poland  has  been  at  the  top  of 
the  United  States'  foreign  policy 
agenda.  Poland  was  the  crucible  of  the 
cold  war  and  center  stage  for  the  long 
running  policy  of  containment.  A.s 
Poland  approached  the  threshold  of 
democracy  and  restructuring  with  the 
concliision  of  the  Roundtable  negotia- 
tions in  April.  I  begtm  calling  for  an 
active,  constructive  role  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  supporting  the  positive  re- 
forms. In  the  months  since,  the  Presi 
dent  has  provided  the  minimum  sup- 
port each  step  of  the  way.  concluding 
with  his  symbolic  and  undramatic  trip 
to  Poland  and  Hungary.  It  seems  there 
is  a  revolution  underway  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  has  not 
responded  in  kind. 

Americans    seem    to    agree    on    one 
thing  regarding  America's  limited  re 
action  to  events  in  Poland.  Everyone 
seems  to  concede  that  the  inadequate 
U.S.  response  is  necessary: 

"It  is  no  longer  1948,  it's  simply  im 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  bail 
out  countries  in  the  name  of  democra 
cy.' 

"The  days  of  the  Marshall  Plan  are 
over.  " 

Budget  pressures  and  the  national 
debt  have  made  the  typical  American 
approach  of  granting  a  lucrative  for 
eign  aid  package  outdated  and  politi 
cally  unfeasible.  Thus,  the  United 
States  leadership  role  has  become  one 
of  symbolism,  rhetoric,  and  incomplete 
aid  packages,  and  no  one  seems  to  dis 
pute  this  reality. 

But  one  thing  people  have  failed  lo 
discuss  are  the  roots  of  this  new  limit 
ed  American  role  in  world  affairs.  The 
United  States  no  longer  has  the  eco- 
nomic resources  necessary  to  lead  the 
promotion  of  democracy  and  free  en 
terprise  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  shor 
coming  directly  results  from  the  eco 
nomic  and  trade  policy  of  the  past  10 
years.  Had  Poland's  renewal  come  10 
years  ago,  I  am  convinced  the  Amert 
can  reaction  would  have  been  far  dif 
ferent  and  much  less  feeble.  In  1979. 
American    oratory    could    have    com- 
bined with  sufficient  economic  assist 
ance  to  ease  restructuring  and  hasten 
the  arrival  of  democracy.  In  1989.  such 
assistance  is  impossible.  In  Bush's  un- 
dramatic response  to  dramatic  oppor 
tunities  in  Eastern  Europe.  I  see  the 
manifestation   of    10    years   of    faulty 
economic    and    trade     policy,     which 
comes  In  a  surprising  arena— foreign 
affairs. 

This  reality  is  ironic,  for  I  believe 
the  military  policy  of  the  Reagan  era 
reestablished  American  influence  in 
world  affairs.  But  because  of  Gorba- 
chevs  turn  toward  peace,  foreign  af 
fairs  has  quickly  changed  from  a  mili- 
tary battlefield  to  one  where  economic 
competitiveness  is  vital.  Consequently, 
the  Reagan  economic  policy  has  actu- 


ally undermined  America's  rejuvenat- 
ed position  as  a  leader  in  world  affairs. 
For  Democrats,  this  reality  is  impor- 
tant. In  America's  limited  leadership 
capabilities,  we  see  a  clear  negative 
result  of  Republican  economic  and 
trade  policy,  something  Democrats 
have  long  sought.  For  while  econo- 
mists and  writers  have  long  predicted 
the  eventual  catastrophe  which  will  be 
the  result  of  Reaganomics,  the  lack  of 
concrete  signs  has  prevented  Demo- 
crats from  convincing  the  voters.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  seeing  a  concrete  sign  in 
the  undermining  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Democrats  should  make  this 
big  picture  "  a  focus  of  our  reaction  to 
Bush's  handling  of  the  miracle  under 
way  in  Poland  and  Eastern  Europe. 

A  NEW  APPROACH  WITH  THE  FOCUS  ON 
LEADERSHIP 

Accepting  our  limited  economic  re- 
.sources  and  the  consequent  restric 
tions  on  American  foreign  policy,  the 
United  States  is  forced  to  find  ways  to 
maintain  our  leadership.  American 
leadership  of  the  free  world  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  containing  and 
rolling  back  communism,  has  allowed 
the  miracle  underway  in  Poland. 
Poland  is  preparing  to  reap  the  re 
wards  of  America's  policy  of  the  last 
40  years,  and  the  United  States  should 
not  sacrifice  its  leadership  role.  Lead 
ership  of  creativity  and  conviction  can 
fill  the  gap  left  by  the  United  States' 
limited  bankroll.  Herein  lies  the  Presi- 
dent's greatest  shortcoming.  With  fi- 
nancial restrictions  dictating  American 
aid  potential,  the  President  has  failed 
to  make  up  the  difference  with  spirit 
ed  leadership  of  vision. 

I  t)elieve  there  is  one  clear  direction 
to  take  toward  Poland  and  Hungary- 
a  new  multilateral  approach,  an  orga- 
nized consortium  for  aid  and  lending 
comprised  of  the  wealthiest  democra- 
cies. Since  April,  the  administration 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  would  need  cooperation  from 
the  West  In  aiding  Poland.  However, 
this  indication  has  been  in  the  form  of 
introducing  an  inadequate  plan  and 
then  announcing  as  an  afterthought. 
"But  we  need  your  help  "  to  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  This  approach  will 
not  be  successful.  What  is  needed  to 
support  Poland  is  not  a  declaration  of 
concern  by  a  loose-knit  group  of  sym- 
pathetic Western  nations,  but  a  bind- 
ing agreement  to  multilaterally  invest 
in  Eastern  Europe.  At  the  Paris 
summit  I  fully  expected  the  President 
to  propose  a  formal  consortium  of  the 
wealthiest  nations,  to  promote  democ- 
racy and  free  markets  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Instead,  I  am  troubled  by  the  out- 
come of  the  Paris  summit  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  summit 
communique,  the  seven  nations  vague- 
ly agreed  that  'in  Poland  and  Hunga- 
ry, pluralism  and  capitalism  need  the 
concerted  economic  support  of  the 
Western  nations."  We  can  hope  that 


the  followup  talks  run  by  the  Execu- 
tive Commission  of  the  European 
Community  will  result  in  an  effective 
consortium,  but  without  strong  leader- 
ship, I  doubt  that  Japan  and  West 
Germany  will  follow  a  multilateral  di- 
rective. Herein  lies  the  second  prob- 
lem—the President  has  willingly  sacri- 
ficed Western  leadership  in  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  European  Community. 
The  United  States  should  not  feel 
comfortable  simply  handing  over  the 
leadership  of  free  democracies  after  50 
years. 

In  order  for  a  multilateral  approach 
to  promoting  democracy  and  free  mar- 
kets in  Eastern  Europe  to  be  success- 
ful, strong  leadership  is  necessary,  I 
believe  the  United  States  is  the  only 
qualified  leader. 

The  United  States  has  accumulated 
a  great  deal  of  leverage  in  leading  the 
free  world  since  World  War  II.  In  light 
of  our  depleted  financial  reserves,  this 
leverage  can  play  a  large  role  in  main- 
taining strong  American  leadership. 
For  40  years,  the  United  States  has 
guaranteed  democracy  and  free  mar- 
kets for  the  Western  nations  against 
the  very  real  (until  recently)  threat  of 
Soviet  expansion.  Costly  military  pro- 
tection of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
has  allowed  those  nations  to  concen- 
trate on  economic  competitiveness 
rather  than  defense. 

A  perfect  example  of  the  advantages 
afforded  our  allies  by  U.S.  military 
protection  can  be  seen  in  expenditures 
for  research  and  development.  While 
Japan  has  the  luxury  of  investing  in 
the  development  of  new  products  to 
dominate  the  American  and  world 
markets,  American  Research  and  De- 
velopment is  dominated  by  defense  ob- 
jectives. While  69  percent  ($69  billion) 
of  United  States  R&D  funds  went  to 
defense  in  1987.  the  Japanese  spent  4.5 
percent  ($1.7  billion)  and  West  Germa- 
ny spent  12.5  percent  ($2.4  billion)  on 
defense.  Japan,  West  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  all  industri- 
alized nations  gear  R&D  expenditures 
towards  economic  competitiveness 
more  than  the  United  States.  15.3  per- 
cent ($2.9  billion)  of  West  German 
funds  go  to  industrial  development,  as 
does  4.8  percent  ($1.9  billion)  of  Japa- 
nese expenditures,  the  United  States 
Government  spends  only  $200  million 
yearly. 

I  believe  it  is  our  right  to  say  to  our 
allies:  "we  would  like  to  continue  to 
guarantee  democracy  and  free  enter- 
prise like  we  did  yours,  but  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
do  it  alone".  United  States  protection 
afforded  West  Germany  and  Japan 
economic  prosperity.  We  must  demand 
their  cooperation  in  promoting  East- 
ern European  democracy.  Further- 
more, the  EC  and  Japan  will  gain  at 
least  as  much  as  the  United  States 
from  new  market-economy  trading 
partners  in  Eastern  Europe. 


Because  other  Western  nations  will 
gain  similarly  from  a  free  Eastern 
Europe,  and  because  our  military  pro- 
tection has  both  afforded  their  pros- 
perity and  undermined  our  foreign 
policy,  and  because  the  United  States 
should  do  all  it  can  to  bring  democracy 
and  freedom  to  Poland  and  Hungary, 
President  Bush  should  feel  comforta- 
ble creating  a  formal  consortium  of 
wealthy  nations  to  invest  in  democra- 
cy. Instead,  the  Paris  summit  agreed 
on  "concerted,"  but  not  coordinated 
support  of  Poland.  I  doubt  such  an  ap- 
proach will  provide  the  investment 
and  aid  Poland  requires  to  restructure 
and  ease  the  "frustration  index"  for 
the  Polish  people. 

An  organized  consortium  should 
focus  on  investment  in  native  private 
industry,  or  even  public  industry,  with 
the  condition  that  comanagement  or 
management  training,  as  well  as  tech- 
nology modernization,  be  part  of  the 
deal.  This  prevents  foreign  investment 
from  becoming  subsidies  to  maintain 
outdated  industries  in  the  interest  of 
short-term  jobs.  Joint  ventures,  or  in- 
fusing technology  and  management 
skills  along  with  investment,  is  favor- 
able to  direct  ventures.  Joint  ventures 
allow  Poland  to  accumulate  more  hard 
currency,  which  is  one  key  to  stabiliz- 
ing inflation  and  relieving  Poland's 
debt. 

Remarkably,  there  will  be  no  road- 
blocks to  capitalist  investment  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations: 
Every  country  but  the  GDR  now  per- 
mits joint  ventures  with  Western  com- 
panies. New  features  in  several  coun- 
tries' laws  are  designed  to  ease  regis- 
tration requirements,  offer  tax  incen- 
tives, and  increase  Western  share  of 
ownership  beyond  50  percent.  Without 
a  unified  approach.  Western  support 
of  Poland  and  all  Eastern  Europe's  re- 
vitalization  will  not  reach  its  potential. 

The  consortium  should  not  be  a  one- 
time project  for  Poland  and  Himgary. 
Rather,  the  United  States  should  pro- 
mote an  organization  of  the  wealthy 
democratic  nations  committed  to  in- 
vesting in  nations  where  democracy  is 
clearly  developing.  A  unified  frame- 
work for  Poland  and  Hungary  should 
be  used  as  each  new  Eastern  European 
country  begins  its  liberalization  (many 
estimate  that  reform  in  Czechoslova- 
kia is  only  a  year  or  two  away). 

Perhaps  the  NATO  military  alliance 
is  becoming  less  important  as  the 
Warsaw  pact  loosens.  But  as  the  field 
of  competition  changes  to  economics, 
why  not  form  a  similar  economic  alli- 
ance committed  to  creating  free 
market  democracies  worldwide?  Clear- 
ly, the  time  for  such  monumental  re- 
structuring of  world  affairs  is  upon  us, 
but  only  Gorbachev  seems  to  have  the 
ideas.  Thus,  we  see  an  opix>rtunlty  lost 
for  United  States  leadership. 

Admittedly,  organizing  a  true  eco- 
nomic alliance  with  the  goal  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  is  an  ambitious  un- 


dertaking. It  is  also  an  appropriate 
and  necessary  response  to  the  revolu- 
tion underway  In  Eastern  Europe  from 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  It  is  an 
approach  dictated  by  limited  economic 
reserves.  It  requires  strong  conviction 
and  dynamic  leadership  from  the 
United  States,  using  our  leverage,  in 
order  to  be  successful. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  unlikely  that 
President  Bush  will  take  any  such  cre- 
ative approach.  I  can  see  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  John  Kennedy,  or  Ronald 
Reagan  proposing  a  dramatic  new 
order,  calling  for  a  new  economic  alli- 
ance for  democracy,  but  George  Bush 
will  continue  to  avoid  such  boldness, 
with  two  unfortunate  results:  Ameri- 
ca's leadership  of  the  democracies  will 
continue  to  fade,  and  Poland  and 
other  nations  will  not  receive  the 
greatest  potential  support  of  their 
fight  for  democracy  and  freedom. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bush's 
recent  trip  to  Poland  highlighted  the  role 
which  America  must  play  In  a  work!  which  is 
Increasingly  turning  toward  derrxx^racy.  Our 
Presklent  was  hailed  as  the  living  symbol  of 
the  wortd's  greatest  free  nation,  and  great 
things  were  expected  of  him.  While  I  applaud 
Vne  steps  whk:h  ttie  President  took,  in  supply- 
ing some  small  finarKial  akj  and  encouraging 
business  development,  I  have  to  join  my  col- 
leagues and  the  people  of  Poland  in  delivering 
a  simple  message.  "It's  not  enough.  We  can, 
and  must,  do  better  than  that." 

Under  perestroika,  the  Soviet  Union  is  be- 
ginning to  permit  some  small  strains  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  Eastern  bloc.  We  have  seen 
movenwnt  toward  freer  elections,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  broad  policymaking  dictates  of  tfie 
KGB.  Even  more  striking,  Eastern  bicx:  coun- 
tries have  opened  their  societies  for  the  first 
time  to  western  ideas  and  democratic  influ- 
ences. These  steps  have  made  Poland  eager 
to  take  tfie  first  few  steps  toward  democracy 
and  indivkJual  freedom.  We  must  teach  these 
Eastern  European  nations  struggling  towards 
fairer  elections  how  freedom  makes  nations 
flourish.  We  must  become  their  partners  in  de- 
mocracy with  major  investments  of  political 
and  financial  capital. 

If  we  do  not,  an  historic  opportunity  will  be 
lost.  Communism  has  failed  tf>ese  natk>ns, 
and  while  we  might  not  call  their  present  sys- 
tems democratk;,  if  the  people  of  Poland  do 
not  see  these  startling  new  changes  begin  to 
produce  jobs  and  a  t>etter  standard  of  living, 
we  will  tose  our  opportunity. 

Poland  has  turr>ed  to  a  more  derrKx;ratk: 
system  because  government  has  tost  ttte  con- 
fklence  of  its  people.  During  the  pariiamentary 
electtons,  some  government  representatives 
wtv)  were  running  urK>pposed,  were  no\  elecrl- 
ed  because  they  did  not  receive  half  of  the 
votes  cast  in  tfieir  district.  The  old,  Soviet-tied 
govemment  has  t>een  discredited,  giving  the 
West  an  opportunity  to  make  democracy  work 
in  three  specifk:  ways:  food  akJ.  debt  forgive- 
ness, and  industry  incentives  to  tocate  in 
Poland. 

Poland  desperately  needs  our  help.  If  gov- 
emment sui>sk)ies  for  food  were  lifted  today. 
80  percent  of  the  Polish  p>opulatton  would  be 
living  betow  the  poverty  line.  PreskJent  Bush 


dki  not  focus  on  food  aki  during  his  trip,  but  if 
the  Western  nattons  put  some  of  their  yearty 
food  surplus  at  Poland's  disposal,  three  impor- 
tant processes  would  begin.  First  Poland 
coukj  reduce  food  prtoe  support  payments 
witfKXjt  altowing  prices  to  skyrocket  beyond 
the  means  of  its  citizens.  Just  as  important, 
the  capital  which  had  been  dedicated  to  keep- 
ing down  prices  couki  be  invested  in  the  infra- 
structure arxl  ecorxMTiy  of  Polarxl,  heipir^g  to 
spur  tfie  natton's  financial  growth.  All  of  this 
coukJ  come  from  taking  food  out  of  storage 
and  onto  airplanes  headed  for  Poland. 

Two  furtfier  vital  initiatives  also  wouU  aki 
Poland's  ailing  economy.  The  Western  natxxis, 
and  partk:ular1y  the  United  States,  must  exam- 
ine their  debt  policy,  and  carefully  conskier 
forgiving  some  part  of  that  debt  If  Poland 
sinks  back  into  failed  socialism,  what  good  will 
those  imaginary  dollars  do  us,  compared  to 
the  benefits  of  a  democratk:  PolarKf? 

Finally,  wtien  Lech  Walesa  was  asked  to 
define  Poland's  most  pressing  need,  he  simply 
saki  "employers."  The  all  powerful,  all-em- 
ploying state  can't  be  dismantled  until  there 
are  private  employers  to  replace  it  We  can 
help  by  offering  tax  incentives  to  businesses 
to  locate  part  of  their  txjsiness  in  Poland,  but 
there  are  two  important  rules  we  must  insist 
upon.  Under  Gort>achev's  perestroika,  foreign 
investors  are  only  altowed  to  become  minority 
partners  (jwning  up  to  49  percent  of  a  busi- 
ness. Even  more  restrictive  is  the  prohitiition 
against  taking  any  proceeds  out  of  tf>e  coun- 
try. Those  conditions  are  unacceptable,  arxj 
our  State  Department  shouki  make  changing 
them  a  priority. 

U.S.  txisinesses  will  be  more  likely  to  invest 
in  ventures  wtiere  tfiey  retain  control  for  two 
reasons.  First  they  will  have  more  confklerKe 
that  they  can  make  a  profit  And  more  impor- 
tantly, their  experierx^  in  a  competitive 
market  will  make  ttie  ventures  more  success- 
ful, arKJ  more  useful  as  models  to  the  Poles 
whose  businesses  will  be  entering  a  txave 
new  market 

President  Bush  understandat>ly  wants  to 
limit  our  financial  obligations  to  Poland  in  a 
time  of  budgetary  and  fiscal  problems  in  this 
country.  But  food  aki,  debt  f(xgiver>ess,  and 
business  tax  Incentives  are  three  ways  to 
show  Poland  that  30  years  of  promising  tfut 
we  would  help  them  if  we  couM  are  going  to 
be  honored  now  that  we  finally  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so. 

Our  acttons  can  have  ttie  effect  of  creating 
more  momentum  anxxig  our  allies  for 
progress.  As  Secretary  Baker  saki.  our  West- 
ern allies  have  fdtowed  the  U.S.  lead  in  East- 
ern Europe.  Taking  furtfier  steps  like  ttx>se  I 
have  outlined  puts  us  more  boldly  in  ttie  lead, 
and  challenge  our  allies  to  do  rrxxe  as  well. 
Our  three-part  akj  program  shouM  also  en- 
courage nations  like  Japan  and  West  Germa- 
ny to  help  Poland  with  the  hard  currerKy  relief 
we  are  unable  to  supply. 

Poland  and  Hungary  have  turried  to  denrKx;- 
racy  for  relief  from  the  hunger  and  dim  future 
of  their  present  system.  The  great  democra- 
cies must  emtvace  tf>em,  or  risk  tosing  tliis 
historic  chance  to  transform  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  world. 
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TELEVISION  AND  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dornan) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
without  prior  notification  of  a  special 
order.  I  thought  that  my  staff  had 
asked  for  60  minutes  this  evening. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  my  fault,  be- 
cause I  did  not  ask  the  staff  to  ask  for 
the  60  minutes.  I  forgot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  asked  for 
this  time  is  to  elucidate  a  controversy 
that  is  going  on  in  the  media  at  this 
moment,  that  takes  place  tonight,  on 
what  is  called  one  of  the  superstations 
of  America.  This  is  not  necessarily 
meaning  the  quality  of  the  program 
ming,  but  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
VHP  channels  has  the  right  to  sell  on 
cable  television,  free  enterprise  right, 
and  therefore  is  available  on  cable  all 
the  way  across  the  country.  We  have 
one  station  in  New  York  like  this. 
WWOR,  one  in  Chicago.  WON.  and 
one  in  Atlanta.  WTBS.  Those  call  let 
ters  were  changed  when  an  American 
entrepreneur  named  Ted  Turner 
bought  the  station,  and  cnanged  the 
letters  to  Turner  Broadcasting 
System,  with  the  east  coast  "W"  in 
front  of  it,  so  WTBS  is  the  supersta 
tion  out  of  Atlanta.  I  got  it  on  cable 
for  the  last  4  years  here.  I  have  moved 
in  Virginia  to  an  area  that  does  not 
have  cable,  in  Fairfax  Station,  but  in 
my  home  in  Garden  Grove.  CA.  I  occa- 
sionally watch  the  channel,  and  it  is 
pretty  good  programming.  It  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Ted  Turner,  and  its  available, 
potential  audience  is  49.500  people. 
Mr.  Turner  changed  the  landscape. 
Mr.  Ted  Turner,  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  how  its  citizens  get  its 
information.  When  he  challenged  the 
lock  of  the  three  networks  on  Ameri- 
can broadcasting  and  established 
Cable  Network  News.  24  hours  around 
the  clock  service,  it  was  so  successful 
that  he  established  Headline  News, 
CNN-2.  and  those  two  stations  togeth- 
er have  an  audience  of  50.5  million. 
Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
C-SPAN  services  that  are  available  to 
the  whole  country,  which  has  really 
blown  out  the  wsills  of  this  gallery,  as  I 
have  said  umpteen  times,  and  enabled 
Americans  to  follow  the  course  of  our 
proceedings  in  this  body  and  the  other 
delil)erative  body,  the  U.S.  Senate, 
that  that  C-SPAN  service  is  a  magnifi- 
cent service  to  include  millions  of 
Americans  in  the  process  of  their  gov- 
ernment. However,  from  the  best  esti- 
mates, and  there  have  been  no  careful 
scientific  surveys,  the  audience  avail- 
able to  this  Chamber  is  about  half  a 
million  people. 

Now,  because  of  a  little  disagree- 
ment between  the  minority  in  this 
House,     the     Republicans,     and     two 


Speakers  ago,  the  decision  was  made 
to  take  our  House  of  Representatives' 
cameras  and  show  the  auditorium  here 
occasionally,  our  Chamber,  that  it  is 
empty.  In  this  case,  there  is  only  one 
Member  on  the  floor,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McHuGHl.  doing  work  on  some- 
thing else,  and  myself,  and  the  distin- 
guished staff  here.  However,  keep  in 
mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  500,000 
people,  that  is  five  Rose  Bowls,  five 
coliseums,  five  superdomes.  filled  with 
people  are  watching  the  proceedings 
of  this  Chamber,  but  a  half  a  million 
people  is  a  far  cry  from  Ted  Turner's 
50  million  plus  watching  CNN  and 
CNN-2.  I  bet  it  was  a  bigger  audience 
than  that  when  we  saw  the  live  cover- 
age of  the  tragic  airline  crash  in  Sioux 
City.  I  A.  yesterday.  Then,  with  TBS. 
the  superstation  out  of  Atlanta,  has 
almost  50  million,  in  its  own  right,  and 
then,  as  if  Mr.  Turner  does  not  have 
the  Midas  touch,  he  starts  another  tel- 
evision cable  channel  called  TNT. 
Turner  Network  Television,  which  is  a 
clever  acronym.  TNT.  and  on  that,  he 
is  showing  all  of  the  library  of  over 
3.000  films  from  MGM.  He  created  an 
artistic  controversy  in  this  country, 
and  I  think  he  is  more  right  than 
wrong  on  this,  called  colorization. 

D  1900 

The  other  night,  before  we  moved 
and  lost  our  cable  television,  we 
turned  on  TNT  and  watched  'Jekyll 
and  Hyde,  "  an  excellent  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  film,  about  1941  vintage, 
that  won  an  academy  award  for  Spen- 
cer Tracy,  and  1  am  looking  at  a  very 
young  Lana  Turner,  a  very  young 
Ingrid  Bergman,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est actors  of  our  time.  Spencer  Tracy, 
in  color  in  this  classic  film,  and  I  think 
it  was  excellent.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  and  great  actor.  Jimmy  Stewart, 
that  we  cannot  colorize  classics  like 
Citizen  Kane,  "  but  certainly  taking 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  "  made  in 
1935,  with  a  very  young  and  very  ex- 
cellent Clark  Gable  nominated  for  an 
Academy  Award  for  that,  and  coloriz- 
ing it.  which  MGM  would  have  done  if 
they  had  the  budget,  that  is  an  argu- 
ment that  Ted  Turner  is  going  to  win. 

What  is  happening  with  TNT?  It  is 
another  goldmine.  The  man  has  the 
Midas  touch.  He  is  cleaning  up  with 
this  library  of  MGM  films  and  about 
1.600  hours  of  old  television  films,  the 
kind  of  television  that  you  could  turn 
on  and  not  be  offended  by  blasphemy, 
scatological  remarks,  or  promiscuous 
sexual  scenes.  People  can  watch  all 
the  shows  from  the  golden  1950's  and 
the  early  1960's  before  a  lot  of  televi- 
sion executives  started  to  put  their 
own  corrupt  lifestyles  in  their  life's 
work  in  their  writing  and  production 
on  the  screen. 

So  Ted  Turner  has  this  bonanza.  He 
has  CNN.  with  its  Crossfire  "  show 
that  I  am  honored  to  host  or  guest  on 


occasionally,   with   its  morning  show. 

Sonya  Live, "  and  with  "Larry  King 
Show,  "  which,  by  the  way.  I  am  doing 
tonight  live  across  the  Nation,  one  of 
the  No.  1  rated  shows  in  cable  televi- 
sion. So  is  CNN's  "Crossfire'  and 
CNN's  "Headline  News.  "  In  20  minutes 
you  learn  everything  that  is  happen- 
ing around  the  world.  Ted  Turner's 
foreign  overseas  reporters  are  giving 
the  networks  a  run  for  their  money. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  think  some  of 
the  network  reporters  are  better  than 
the  rest. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  fourth  net- 
work. CNN.  in  the  news  department.  I 
have  in  a  jocular  way,  but  with  some 
serious  intent,  referred  to  Dan  Rather 
as  ■  Gunga  Dan."  I  have  referred  to 

Peter  Perfect  "  on  ABC,  and  I  mean 
the  Canadian.  He  makes  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  I  wish  Peter  Jennings 
would  become  an  American  citizen. 
Maybe  he  would  feel  in  his  gut  differ- 
ent on  a  little  issue  like  burning  the 
flag.  Also  there  is  "Tom  Terrific.  "  And 
he  is  terrific.  That  is  Tom  Brokaw. 

But  then  along  comes  Bemie  Shaw. 

Bernie.  the  Sledgehammer,"  was  his 
nickname  after  the  debate  at  UCLA 
between  Vice  President  Bush,  now  out- 
great  President,  and  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Michael  Dukakis. 
Bernie  Shaw  is  as  objective  and  as 
good  a  reporter  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  know  the  other  three  are  all  liber- 
als, safely  left  of  center,  Hollywood 
cocktail  party  liberals.  I  told  Bernie 
over  at  CNN.  "Bernie,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  a  liberal  or  a  conserv- 
ative. " 

He  said,  "Thank  you.  What  a  great 
compliment.  Bob.  You  are  never  going 
to  find  out." 

That  is  the  kind  of  objectivity  we 
should  see  in  our  press  corps. 

This  success  of  Ted  Turner  is.  I 
repeat,  the  Midas  touch.  Has  this  gone 
to  my  friend.  Ted  Turner's,  head? 
Well.  I  am  afraid  the  indications 
during  the  last  month  are  that  it  has 
gone  to  his  head. 

When  the  cameras  prowl  this  Cham- 
ber. Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  who  have 
not  had  the  joy  during  the  hot 
summer  months  like  July  or  during 
the  months  around  here  that  are  in- 
comparable in  their  beauty,  in  May 
and  October,  the  edge  of  spring  and 
fall,  those  who  have  not  had  the 
chance  to  come  to  this  Federal  capital, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world,  and  sat  in  this  Chamber,  they 
have  not  noticed  these  23  beautiful 
medallions  in  bas  relief— or  as  Ameri- 
cans are  wont  to  say,  "bass  relief"— 
that  are  around  the  walls  of  our 
Chamber  depicting  23  of  the  world's 
greatest  lawgivers. 

We  have  the  plaques  of  all  the 
States  hanging  horizontally  on  the 
ceiling,  all  our  50  States  and  our  terri- 
tories, the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rico.   We   have  only   two  pictures  in 
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this  room,  the  father  of  our  county, 
George  Washington,  and  the  man 
from  Prance  who  helped  in  our  revolu- 
tion, the  great  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
But  these  23  medallions  are  of  the 
greatest  lawgivers  in  history. 

I  hope  that  every  freshman  does 
what  I  did.  Twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago  I  got  a  brochure  from  the  House 
and  I  studied  each  one  of  these  law- 
givers. Up  here  is  the  great  George 
Mason  of  Virginia.  He  would  have 
been  a  President,  but  he  was  in  his 
later  years  when  Virginia  signed  both 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
then  later  the  Constitution. 

Over  here  we  have  our  beloved 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  is  Napoleon  over  here.  Napole- 
onic law  still  reigns  in  most  European 
states,  and  still  in  our  great  State  of 
Louisiana. 

You  come  around  in  this  comer  and 
find  the  great  Rabbi  Maimonides,  who 
rewrote  Jewish  law  and  interpreted  it 
in  his  scholarly  post  in  Spain  almost  a 
century  ago.  We  have  all  of  these 
other  great  figures— Solon,  the  great 
Greek  who  lent  his  name  as  a  syno- 
nym for  lawgiver.  We  have  Hammur- 
abi again  here,  and  this  is  Justinian, 
one  of  the  great  Roman  Emperors. 

On  this  wall  by  a  great  coincidence, 
there  is  a  nm  of  Christian  saints.  Here 
is  St.  Edward,  the  confessor,  of  Eng- 
land. This  is  St.  Alphonse  X  of  Spain, 
this  is  St.  Gregory,  one  of  the  great 
Popes  and  lawgivers,  and  here  is  St. 
Louis,  the  great  early  PYench  saint  of 
the  Capuchin  house  of  PYench  kings. 

This  is  quite  an  array,  but  all  of 
them  are  in  profile.  They  are  all  in 
profile  from  Hammurabi  to  Jefferson 
except  one,  Moses.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Moses,  as  we  will  note  again,  is  dead 
across  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  right 
above  the  clock,  just  as  "In  God  We 
Trust"  is  above  you  and  the  flag 
behind  you.  Moses  is  in  full  face  and 
full  beard  and  in  all  his  majesty  is 
looking  down  on  us. 

Why  is  he  here?  Is  he  here  as  a  great 
Jewish  prophet  or  a  great  leader?  No, 
the  reason  his  name  rings  throughout 
history.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  because  of 
Mosaic  law  and  those  Ten  Command- 
cents  to  Moses  upon  which  Western 
civilization  is  based,  with  a  little  foun- 
dation from  the  Babylonian,  Hammur- 
abi. But  it  is  Mosaic  law,  refined  for 
many  of  us  by  the  New  Testament  and 
Christ's  application  of  Mosaic  law. 
And  remember,  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  said,  "I  do  not  come  to  over- 
throw the  law.  I  come  to  perfect  it." 

Mosaic  law  is  treasured  by  most  lit- 
erary and  educated  men.  Even  the 
people  of  Islam  consider  him  a  great 
prophet.  The  Buddhists.  Confuckis, 
everybody  respects  Moses. 

But  here  is  the  purpose  of  bringing 
up  these  medallions,  Mr.  Speaker. 
E>oes  Ted  Turner  respect  Mosaic  law? 
No.  Ted  Turner  says— I  am  not  making 


this  up,  folks— at  a  meeting  in  Los  An- 
geles of  radio  and  television  executives 
and  cable  industry  financiers,  speaking 
in  his  inimitable  style,  "Brace  your- 
selves, folks.  I'm  going  to  blow  every- 
body away.  I  am  replacing  the  obsolete 
original  Ten  Commandments  with  my 
own  set  of  10  voluntary  initiatives"— I 
am  quoting  his  words  here,  folks— 
"and  I  am  telling  you  executives  to 
stand  UD,  get  off  your  knees,  and  go  to 
work  instead  of  spending  all  your  time 
praying."  He  then  used  a  lot  of  rotten 
speech  and  blasphemy  and  profanity, 
the  papers  said,  weaving  in  and  out 
language  not  fit  for  a  family  newspa- 
per. They  tried  to  quote  him  as  best 
they  could. 

He  then  began  with  his  command- 
ments. "O.K.,"  Ted  Turner  said,  "The 
first  one  is  a  love  and  respect  for  the 
planet  Earth  and  living  things  there- 
on, especially  my  fellow  species"— and 
they  put  in  here  the  little  grammatical 
"sic"  meaning  it  is  his  meaning,  not 
theirs — "mankind." 

Well,  that  kind  of  sounds  nice.  I  like 
that  one.  Is  that  not  kind  of  some 
byplay  on  Jesus'  great  words,  his  great 
commandment  when  he  said  the  great- 
est of  aU:  "Love  one  another  as  you 
love  yourselves." 

But  how  does  this  first  command- 
ment stand  up  against  "I  am  the  Lord, 
thy  God.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
false  Gods  before  me"? 

I  think  I  will  go  with  Moses  over 
Ted.  I  hope  he  is  not  offended. 

"Two,  I  promise  to  treat  all  persons 
everywhere  with  dignity,  respect,  and 
friendliness."  And  then  he  has  little 
asides  between  his  commandments.  I 
guess  these  will  not  be  part  of  them 
when  he  has  them  chiseled  in  Georgia 
marble.  And  there  is  good  marble 
down  there.  Some  of  it  is  in  this  build- 
ing. 

Then  he  said  in  his  aside: 

That  worked  with  the  Soviets  for  me. 
That's  really  all  you  have  to  think  about:  if 
you  treat  somebody  with  respect,  dignity. 
and  friendliness,  you  won't  have  an  enemy 
in  the  world. 

I  guess  he  is  recommending  that  to 
the  political  prisoners  still  held  in 
Prim  35,  one  of  the  Soviet  Gulag 
camps.  The  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation just  came  back  from  Russia, 
and  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Gor- 
bachev team,  they  said,  "You  are  still 
holding  political  prisoners  in  insane 
asylums,  in  mental  institutions." 

But  Ted,  of  course,  got  the  limousine 
toxu"  over  there  for  the  Goodwill 
Games.  That  is  when  he  turned  before 
our  eyes  from  a  conservative  caterpil- 
lar into  a  flaming  liberal  butterfly, 
and  on  everything  he  has  metamor- 
phasized  before  our  eyes. 

D  1910 

Ted  Turner  No.  3;  by  the  way. 
Mosaic  Law,  which  was  given  to  him 
by  God,  most  of  us  believe,  I  think  it 
was,  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 


the  Lord,  thy  God,  in  vain,"  and  in 
making  his  points  in  his  command- 
ments I  am  afraid  dear  Ted,  my  buddy, 
broke  the  second  commandment. 

No.  3:  This  is  controversial  for  a  man 
that  has  five  children,  he  says.  That  is 
an  aside,  opening  aside,  but  I  had 
them  20  years  ago  before  I  realized 
that  they  were  the  population  pro- 
gram. This  last  month  I  would  not  like 
to  have  l)een  Ted  Turner's  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  son  and  daughters  be- 
cause he  is  saying  to  them,  "I'm  sorry 
I  had  you.  I  don't  want  you.  I  polluted 
the  world.  If  only  I  had  been  as 
mature  then  20  years  ago  as  I  am 
now." 

He  said,  "'Here's  the  commandment. 
I  promise  to  have  no  more  than  two 
children  or  no  more  than  my  nation 
suggests."  That  is  to  cover  China 
where  they  use  infanticide  and  en- 
forced, coerced  abortion,  so  Ted  is 
signing  off  on  China.  I  wonder  if  he 
watched  any  of  his  own  great  chaimel 
coverage  with  Bemie  Shaw  over  in 
Beijing  looking  out  on  the  slaughter 
of  'Tiananmen  Square,  which  is  just  a 
part  of  the  dehumanization  process 
that  comes  with  the  cheapening  of 
human  life  with  abortion. 

I  think  I  will  take  the  Mosaic  Com- 
mandment from  God  as,  "Thou  shalt 
honor  the  sabbath,"  but  then  did  he 
not  in  his  prologue  say  to,  "get  off 
your  knees  and  stop  praying"? 

Ted  was  reaUy  impressed  with  his 
tour  in  Moscow.  Let  me  tell  my  col- 
leagues who  are  in  Moscow  now.  I  do 
not  want  to  break  Ted  Turner's  heart. 

Remember  when  he  won  the  Ameri- 
ca's Cup,  kept  it  for  our  country,  the 
news  media  called  him  Captain  Coura- 
geous because  he  did  not  wear  a  polo 
shirt  and  a  beautiful  yachting  cap, 
even  a  Greek  one?  He  wore  an  engi- 
neer bill  cap.  Well,  they  called  him 
Captain  Courageous.  Then  he  was 
Captain  Cable.  Then,  when  it  looked 
like  he  was  going  to  lose  all  his  money, 
and  the  cable  people  rushed  to  be  his 
angels  and  bail  him  out,  he  became 
Captain  Comeback.  Now  he  is  starting 
a  comic  book  called  Captain  Planet 
about  the  Earth.  That  is  OK.  We  have 
already  got  Range  Rover,  and  Ranger 
Raccoon,  and  Smokey  the  Bear,  but,  if 
he  wants  to  t>e  Captain  Planet,  that  is 
his  business.  But  the  new  one  he 
wants  to  be  is  Captain  Condom. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  one, 
Ted,  so  I  will  take,  "Honor  the  sab- 
bath," No.  3. 

Here  comes  No.  4,  Mosaic  Law  from 
God.  I  should  have  Charleton  Heston 
do  this.  I  am  going  to  write  to  Charle- 
ton about  all  this.  Chuck,  I  hope  you 
are  listening.  This  is  good  stuff;  is  it 
not?  I  mean  there  you  were  with  your 
white  beard  looking  like  Moses  on  this 
plaque  on  the  House,  coming  down  the 
first  time  you  see  all  the  people  nui- 
ning  naked,  worshipping  the  golden 
calf,  and,  boom,  you  throw  the  tablets 
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down.  God  calls  you  back  up  to  the 
mountain  as  you  are  playing  Moses, 
and  he  has  to  give  you  the  command- 
ments all  over  agsdn.  and  the  fiery 
finger  engraves  the  commandments  in 
stone  for  the  second  time. 

What  was  No.  4?  I  love  it.  My  par- 
ents are  gone,  but  I  am  getting  a  lot  of 
it  from  my  kids  and  my  grandkids.  It 
simply  says,  "Honor  thy  mother  and 
father." 

But  what  does  Ted  Turner  give  us? 
Every  prophet  of  the  20th  century,  in 
the  last  years  of  the  20th  century, 
four  "I  promise  to  use  my  best  efforts 
to  save  what  is  left  of  our   natural 
world  In  its  untouched  state  and  to  re- 
store   damaged    and    destroyed    area 
where  practical."  It  is  good.  It  should 
be  on  the  gate  to  Yosemite,  and  to 
King's  Canyon  National  Park  and  to 
Yellowstone,   every   national   park    in 
the  world.  We  should  put  it  by  the 
rain   forests   in  Brazil,   and   they  are 
being  destroyed  for  selfish,  short  eco- 
nomic gain.  It  is  a  good  one,  Ted,  but 
it    is    not    as    good    as.    "Honor    thy 
mother  and  thy  father." 
No.  5:  "Thou  shall  not  kill." 
Everybody    knows   one    can    defend 
themself.  but,  if  somebody  dies,  that  is 
not    murder.    Eveybody    thinks    that 
that  one  really  should  read,   "Thou 
shall  not  murder,"  and  that  is  prob- 
ably the  way  God  gave  it  to  Moses. 

So,  what  does  Ted  want  to  replace 
this  obsolete  commandment.  "Thou 
Shalt  not  murder,"  which  is  why  I  am 
a  prolifer?  He  replaces  it  with,  "I 
pledge  to  use  as  little  nonrenewable 
resources  as  possible." 

This  is  why  he  has  got  a  fix  against 
styrofoam  cups;  I  do  not  like  them 
either,  they  are  not  degradable,  but 
one  is  not  allowed  to  have  styrofoam 
cups  over  at  CNN.  That  is  a  Ted 
Turner  ruling.  And  a  lot  of  people 
chuckle  and  smuggle  In  styrofoam 
cups. 

I  respect  him  on  this.  I  use  his  hot 
water  and  the  little  soapy  thing  to  get 
my  coffee  cups  at  CNN. 

So,  Ted,  that  is  a  good  one.  but  it 
cannot  replace,  "Thou  shall  not 
murder." 

Six:  Oh,  I  wonder  if  Turner  has  got 
a  thing  against  this  one.  At  the  other 
meeting  the  other  day  he  said,  "I'm 
proabortion  because  nobody  is  going 
to  tell  me  what  my  daughter  should 
have,  or  my  wife  or  my  girl  friend." 
People  still  cannot  understand  mixing 
the  girl  friend  with  the  wife,  and  since 
he  has  come  out  so  hard  on  proabor- 
tion, he  is  taking  his  WTBS  station  to 
put  on  a  biased,  outrageous  propagan- 
da film  made  by  the  proabortionists 
called  Alwrtion  for  survival. 

Then  I  did  the  hour  discussion  show 
afterward.  He  dragged  out  a  retired 
old  liberal  host.  Martin  Agronsky. 
who  tried  to  do  a  good  job.  but  Martin 
has  never  hid  his  liberalism,  and  I  had 
Nelly  Gray  with  me,  the  founder  of 
the  great  march  for  life,  and  across 


from  me  was  Fi..ye  Wattleton.  I  did 
find  out  down  there  that  the  very  ar- 
ticulate Paye's  mother  is  also  articu- 
late. She  is  a  Baptist  minister  in  At- 
lanta, and  she  is  prollfe.  So  much, 
checkmate,  on  Wattleton.  And  the 
other  one  was  Ellle  Smeal,  who  backed 
up  Ted  Turner,  who  said  "Sex  Is  fun" 

All  these  prolifers  don't  want  to 
have  sex.  Gee.  E>on't  tell  my  wife, 
Sally,  that.  I  have  had  her  fooled  all 
these  years  that  I  thought  sex  was  all 
right  after  the  childbearing  years  were 
over  or  even  during  it. 

But  he  says,  "People  want  to  have 
fun  with  sex.  "  and  Ellie,  who  is,  I  un- 
derstand, happily  married  to  one  man, 
she  said.  "Men  and  women  like  to  have 
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Well,  we  are  not  talking  about  you 
and  your  husband  now.  Ellie.  We  are 
talking  about  kind  of  a  jerk  that  was 
on  Geraldo  last  night.  Gene  Simmons 
of  Kiss,  who  is  sitting  on  the  Geraldo 
Rivera  saying  he  has  had  sex  with 
3.000  women  of  all  ages. 

I  wonder  if  any  minors  snuck  in 
there,  and  he  broke  the  law.  and  he  is 
taking  nude  pictures  of  all  of  them  at 
the  same  time,  and  his  partner  has 
done  the  same,  and  another  guy  is 
talking  about  smoking  marijuana  on 
the  roof  of  the  White  House  when 
Jimmy  Carter  invited  him  in.  One  of 
the  country  singers  and  Geraldo  is  gig- 
gling about  all  of  this,  and  he  says  he 
has  not  written  a  book  on  his  woman- 
izing years  either.  Boy.  the  quality  of 
television  has  really  gone  down.  Ted,  I 
thought  you  founded  all  your  stations 
to  correct  this  idiocy  of  secularism  run 
rampant,  what  we  saw  at  the  three 
networks. 
Back  to  the  commandments. 
Six:  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery." Thank  you.  Moses,  for  bringing 
us  God's  world. 

What  is  Teds  No.  6?  Six:  "I  pledge 
to  use  as  little  toxic  chemicals,  pesti- 
cides and  other  poisons  as  possible, 
and  to  work  for  the  reduction  by 
others. '■  This  is  a  great  statement  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  that  is  the  rules  they  try  to 
follow,  but  hardly  the  equivalent  of  a 
Mosaic  Law. 

Seven:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
Pretty  simple.  Now,  we  break  that 
down  into  petty  thievery,  grand  theft, 
auto,  robbery,  armed  robbery,  burgla- 
ry, pickpocketing,  bunko,  white  collar 
crime.  There  are  lots  of  ways  to  rob 
banks  and  human  beings,  but  that 
little  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal,  "  is  the  beginning  of  all  the  codi- 
fication of  laws  under  Judeo-Christian 
ethics,  English  common  law  and  Napo- 
leonic law,  and  Napoleon  up  here  had 
his  approaches  to  that  commandment. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
What  does  Ted— we  are  calling  them 
the  Ted  Commandments— what  is  his 
seven  under  the  Ted  Commandments? 
Seven:  "I  promise  to  contribute  to 
those   less  fortunate  than  myself,   to 


help  them  become  self-sufficient,  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  decent  life,  in- 
cluding clean  air  and  water,  adequate 
food  and  health  care,  housing,  educa- 
tion and  individual  rights."  It  Is  kind 
of  a  mixed  bag  there;  very  positive, 
Theodore,  good,  excellent,  fine  rules 
to  live  by,  kind  of  all  comes  out  In 
Jesus  with  his  golden  commandment, 
"Love  others  as  you  would  love  your- 
self," but  not  really  the  equivalent  of 
the  Mosaic  Law  that  is  running  down 
to  us  from  three  and  a  half  millenla, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

Eight,  and  by  the  way  from  my 
Protestant  brothers  I  know  that,  when 
we  get  up  around  here,  we  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  all  of  us  Christian 
brothers  and  sisters,  we  kind  of  get  off 
on  our  numbering  a  little  bit,  but  this 
is  what  the  nuns  taught  me,  so  bear 
with  me.  I  do  not  have  it  written 
down.  I  am  going  from  memory,  so  for- 
give me;  I  think  I  have  it  right.  No.  8: 
a  good  one  for  courts  and  the  world. 
"Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor.  "  Not  bad,  Ted. 
Pretty  good,  Moses.  Thank  you  for 
bringing  it  to  us  from  God. 

Here  is  Ted's:  "I  reject  the  use  of 
force,  in  particular  military  force,  and 
back    United    Nations    arbitration    of 
international    disputes. "    The    United 
Nations  is  on  a  roll  now.  It  is  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  in  the  southern  part 
of  Africa.  They  did  zip  in  the  horrible 
between  Iraq  and  Iran,  the  brotherly 
states  next  to  one  another,  millions 
killed    by    poison    gas,    suicide.    The 
United  Nations  did  not  know  what  to 
do  there.  I  guess  the  citizens  of  Grena- 
da would  still  have  to  be  under  com- 
munism   when    Hudson    Austin    mur- 
dered the  other  Communists  of  a  less 
virulent  variety,  the  New  Jewel  move- 
ment, when  he  killed  him  off.  I  guess 
they  would  have  to  be  under  hard-core 
communism,      like      Nicaragua      and 
Castro.  I  guess  we  could  not  have  in- 
vaded Nazi  Germany,  all  those  guys 
that   hit   the   beach.   Cannot   he   run 
'The  Longest  Day"  occasionally?  He 
ran  Cornelius  Ryan's  other  book  into 
a  movie,  "A  Bridge  Too  Par"  I  wish 
somebody    had   the   money   to   make 
•The  Last  Battle,"  the  story  of  the 
Siege  of  Berlin  by  Russians.  I  mean 
his  Russian  friends  over  there,  they 
told  you  all  about  the  great  patriotic 
war.   which   is  what  they  call  World 
War  II. 

Ted,  every  cop  in  this  city  has  to 
take  up  a  gun  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
two  15-year  old  girls  who  were  gunned 
down  the  night  before  last.  Sometimes 
a  police  officer,  or  an  international 
police  officer,  which  is  what  we  were 
doing  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy; 
you  tell  those  surviving  Army  Rangers 
that  climbed  up  Point  du  Hoc,  or  the 
101st  and  82d  Airborne  guys  that  go 
over  to  Europe  every  few  years  for  a 
reunion  over  there.  You  tell  the  10,000 
graves,  the  parents  of  the  men  who 
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were  on  the  Normandy  bluffs  that  I 
just  flew  over  with  a  delegation  of 
Democrats:  you  tell  them  that  they 
did  not  have  the  right  to  take  up  arms 
militarily. 

Back  the  United  Nations.  I  back  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  a  conservative 
who  does  not  want  us  out  of  the 
United  States  and  us  out  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  it  is  a  very  weak  organiza- 
tion sometimes,  and  I  hope  they  will 
get  stronger,  but  it  does  not  replace, 
"Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  your  neighbors." 

D  1720 

Nine  and  ten.  I  wonder  if  Ted  has 
trouble  with  these. 

Nine.  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  wife."  I  do  not  think  Ted 
has  ever  coveted  anybody  else's  wife. 
He  has  just  gone  through  a  recent  di- 
vorce after  25  years  that  I  think  broke 
his  kids'  heart. 

He  has  been  my  hero.  He  has  five 
kids.  I  have  five  kids. 

He  loves  sports,  loves  sailing,  loves 
baseball,  loves  hockey,  loves  football; 
five  kids. 

He  sat  in  the  Cannon  Caucus  and 
told  us  how  liberal  and  how  the  net- 
works have  gone  wild  with  violence 
and  sex  and  he  was  going  to  change  it. 

I  brought  him  down  to  a  luncheon 
down  in  H-139.  He  dazzled  the  Mem- 
bers. Liberals  walked  out  in  anger.  We 
conservatives  thought  we  had  found  a 
media  hero.  Now  he  comes  out  with 
his  own  commandments. 

So  what  has  he  got  to  replace  "thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife?" 

Nine— and  he  actually  says  the  No.  9. 

"Nine,  I  support  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  all  nuclear,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical weapons  of  mass  destruction." 

Great,  Ted.  That  is  what  the 
START  talks  are  all  about  in  Geneva. 
That  is  what  the  INS  Treaty  is  about. 
That  is  what  the  Conventional  Arms 
Talks  are  about. 

Forty  nations  around  this  world 
have  chemical  weapons,  biological 
weapons. 

Guess  how  many  admit  to  having 
them?  Two,  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans.  Everybody  else  denies  it 
and  nine  of  the  countries  who  have 
them  sit  on  the  Chemical  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva  and  lie 
through  their  teeth. 

It  is  a  tough,  difficult  world,  Ted. 

Ten.  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  goods."  Ted  does  not  covet 
anybody's  goods.  He  is  a  typical  free 
enterprise  entrepreneur  in  his  glory 
years. 

I  just  told  you  about  all  the  success- 
es he  has.  He  has  the  Midas  touch. 
Anything  he  touches  turns  into  gold. 
He  went  through  his  dark  years  when 
the  cable  people  rushed  to  bail  him 
out  of  near  bankruptcy.  He  has  not 
coveted  anybody.  He  has  not  had  time 
for  greed.  He  has  led  too  active  a  life. 


I  do  not  Icnow  what  he  has  against 
Moses'  Ten  Commandments.  God's 
Ten  Commandments,  but  here  is  his 
tenth  one. 

"I  support  the  United  Nations  and 
its  efforts  to  collectively  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  planet." 

So  do  I.  Ted,  but  I  will  put  my 
money  on  the  U.S.  of  A.,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  around  if  the 
U.N.  fails.  I  hope  they  both  succeed, 
but  we  got  213  years  under  our  belt, 
Ted.  They  have  got  since  1945  in  San 
Francisco.  The  issue  is  in  doubt  on 
them  and  the  oiUy  thing  that  is  going 
to  make  the  issue  in  doubt  in  our  civi- 
lization is  people  standing  up  saying 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
Mosaic  law  given  to  that  great  Jewish 
prophet  by  God  are  obsolete,  are  going 
to  blow  people  away  and  come  up  with 
your  interesting,  but  hardly  historical 
Ten  Commandments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bottom  line  here  is 
when  people  watch  this  debate  on 
WTBS  tonight  that  I  participate,  and 
keep  in  mind  that  is  not  really  a  fair 
debate  when  you  open  up  with  a  half- 
hour  hard  propaganda  film  that  does 
not  show  one  baby,  one  aborted  baby, 
will  not  show  a  live  baby,  does  not 
show  the  process  of  birth,  does  not  tell 
you  that  a  child's  heart  starts  to  beat 
at  10  weeks,  just  shows  you  a  little 
petry  dish  of  some  bloody  ground  up 
embryonic  matter,  very  little  of  it  at 
that,  and  says.  "That  is  all  an  abortion 
is.  just  this  little  bit  of  red  stuff  that 
looks  like  some  jelly." 

And  as  Susan  Smith,  one  of  the 
great  26-year-old  spokespeople  for  the 
National  Right  to  Life  said,  it  is  like 
looking  at  applesauce  and  saying, 
"That  is  not  an  apple." 

Well,  anybody  ground  up  through 
the  meat  grinders  that  some  of  the 
butchers  use  in  their  abortions,  you 
are  not  going  to  look  much  like  a 
himian  being,  an  embryo  or  a  fetus,  or 
a  baby  when  they  get  through  with 
you.  particularly  the  suction  abortions 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  of 
pregnancy,  the  saline  injection  babies 
where  you  bum  them  alive  inside  the 
womb  and  then  the  woman  goes  into 
early  labor,  and  some  of  those  saline 
babies  come  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  14-year-old  that  I  saw  talk- 
ing the  other  day  that  was  a  saline  in- 
jection attempted  abortion.  He  sur- 
vived and  he  is  now  14  years  old. 

So  Ted  puts  on  his  biased  show.  I 
participated  because  I  said,  "I  won't  go 
down  unless  you  give  me  a  thousand 
bucks,  and  I  am  going  to  give  it  to 
Mother  Teresa."  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  Better  World  Society.  That  is  an- 
other brainstorming  operation  of  Ted 
Turner.  Good  people  work  there,  but 
unfortunately,  instead  of  just  trying 
to  do  things  about  global  warming  and 
the  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  and 
the  destruction  of  the  rain  forests 
around  the  world,  things  that  we  all 
believe  in  and  share  with  anybody  who 


is  part  of  the  human  race  on  this 
planet. 

They  are  also  into  heavy  population 
control,  and  that  is  what  this  show  has 
been  alx>ut  half  the  time,  is  world  ix>p- 
ulation  control. 

I  did  not  get  the  word  Robespierre.  I 
got  it  out,  but  you  have  to  listen  hard 
to  hear  it  because  Faye  Wattleton  and 
Ellie  Smeal  started  screaming. 

But  I  said,  you  know,  there  have 
been  other  people  in  history  that  have 
been  big  on  population  control.  Pol 
Pot  wanted  to  thin  out  the  population 
in  Cambodia.  He  killed  2  out  of  8  mil- 
lion people. 

Adolf  Hitler— and  then  Ellie  Smeal 
says  he  was  against  at>ortion.  Only  for 
Germans,  pure  Aryans  of  the  super 
race,  but  he  not  only  agreed  with  abor- 
tions for  Gypsies  and  Jews  and  Slavs 
and  Russians,  he  proceeded  to  try  to 
kill  aU  of  them  at  every  age. 

Then  I  love  it  when  these  people  say 
that  Hitler  was  a  Catholic.  He  may 
have  been  bom  and  baptized  a  Catho- 
lic in  Austria  when  he  was  a  little 
baby,  but  the  whole  Hitler  gang  were 
avowed  practicing  atheists.  Some  of 
them  were  debauched,  like  Goering 
and  the  whole  Hitler  mob  was  demonic 
at  the  end  and  they  were  engaging  in 
unrestrained  population  control. 

I  mentioned  Stalin.  He  used  popula- 
tion control  on  the  Gulag  farmers  who 
would  not  be  collectivized  in  the 
Ukraine,  killed  between  7  and  10  mil- 
lion of  them,  starved  them  to  death. 

Then  I  mentioned  Hitler,  Stalin,  Pol 
Pot. 

Then  there  is  Idi  Amin,  killed  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  just  in  the 
time  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Then  I  mentioned  Robespierre.  By 
then  they  were  screaming.  Robes- 
pierre, on  the  floor  of  the  National  As- 
sembly which  grew  out  of  the  Estates 
General  that  Louis  the  XIV  brought 
back  after  centuries  of  nonuse,  that 
grew  into  the  People's  National  As- 
sembly that  still  exists  after  several 
transmog  transformations  there  in 
France.  It  is  sitting  there  right  now  on 
the  floor  of  the  National  Assembly, 
the  father  of  modem  day  terrorism, 
Robespierre,  said,  "We  can't  share  the 
wealth  in  this  country  with  25  million 
Frenchmen."  They  are  only  now  at 
about  51  million. 

He  said,  "We  have  to  thin  the  popu- 
lation." 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  reign  of 
terror,  Danton  said,  "How  about  half 
of  that.  12%?" 

Another  one  said,  "How  about  5  mil- 
lion?" 

Not  to  be  undone.  Robespierre  says, 
"Four  million  is  about  the  right  popu- 
lation for  Prance,"  vintage  1793-94. 

What  were  they  going  to  do  with  the 
other  21  million  people?  It  was  Robes- 
pierre who  gave  us  the  very  clever  ex- 
pression used  for  200  years,  "You  can't 
make    an    omelet    unless    you    break 
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eggs."  That  is  vintage  Robespierre, 
folks.  Kill  21  million  people  and  then 
you  will  have  4  million  Frenchmen 
rummaging  around  in  that  country 
from  Provence  to  the  wine  country  of 
Champagne  areas,  all  the  way  over  the 
English  Channel,  the  beautiful  Nor 
mandy  area  down  to  Beritz  and  Bor- 
deau  wine  country.  What  a  country 
for  only  4  million  people.  That  is  thin- 
ning out  the  herd.  That  is  population 
control. 

Now  I  am  running  out  of  time  here. 
I  said  I  would  only  take  30  minutes, 
and  the  great  staff  here  wants  to  go 
home.  Just  let  me  touch  on  a  few 
other  things. 

Ethiopia,  they  show  starving  people 
in  Ethiopia  in  Ethiopia.  Paye  and  I 
were  arguing,  a  little  ego  thing,  who 
had  traveled  more.  I  have  been  in  130 
countries  and  I  said,  "I  have  been  to 
Ethiopia."  I  knew  she  had. 

The  problem  in  Ethiopia  is  a  sleezy 
Communist  government  out  of  Addis 
Ababa  who  is  thinning  out  the  popula 
tion  through  a  program  of  starvation. 
It  is  not  a  shortage  of  American  del 
lars  to  kill  those  black  babies  in  their 
mother's  wombs.  Well,  at  least  the 
mother  is  prolife.  She  will  come 
around  eventually. 

And  then,  oh,  12  percent  condom 
failure  rate,  on  their  show.  I  did  not 
even  get  around  on  the  so-called 
debate  with  all  the  yelling  to  get  to 
that  point. 

Does  Dr.  Koop.  who  is  my  friend, 
just  retired,  put  in  a  mixed  bag.  most 
of  it  good  as  Surgeon  General,  how 
can  he  tell  the  whole  country  that  the 
answer  to  solving  AIDS,  although  he 
does  not  see  it  quite  this  definitively, 
is  condoms?  Polks,  a  12-percent  failure 
rate  means,  and  I  told  this  to  Ellie 
Smeal  and  Paye  Wattleton  after  the 
show,  that  means  that  every  100 
people  who  are  AIDS  carriers  who  use 
condoms,  they  are  going  to  kill  12  out 
of  every  100  people  that  they  have  sex 
with,  a  12-percent  failure  rate.  When  I 
brought  it  up  after  the  show.  you. 
know,  they  said,  "Well,  we  don't  be- 
lieve in  that  statistic.  That  was  one  of 
the  wrong  statistics  in  our  film.  " 

And  here  is  the  way  the  debate, 
which  you  can  see  tonight,  they  are 
going  to  rerun  it  Friday,  they  are 
going  to  rerun  it  Sunday  in  the 
evening.  If  you  think  I  should  not 
have  gone  down  to  participate  to  lend 
credibility  to  this,  fine,  but  remember, 
my  only  defense  is  Mother  Teresa  gets 
$1,000.  and  I  did  tell  Agronsky  and 
Ted  Turner  to  watch  it,  how  we  could 
have  had  a  fair  show. 

Run  one  of  our  prolife  films,  first  or 

last.  Flip  a  coin  if  you  want  to  be  fair. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.    The 

time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 

has  expired. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
2  more  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Our 
films  are  "The  Slaughter  of  Inno- 
cence, "  "The  Eclipse  of  Reason.  "  or 
the  excellent  one  that  turned  the 
abortion  debate  in  this  country 
around,  "The  Silent  Scream."  Run  any 
one  of  those  three.  Then  run  "Abor- 
tion for  Survival."  Flip  a  coin.  Vice 
versa.  Then  have  the  same  panel, 
Ellie,  Paye.  Nellie  Gray  and  myself, 
have  Martin  Agronsky.  but  put  Bill 
Buckley  next  to  him.  Put  Pat  Bu- 
chanan. 

Ted  Turner  loves  his  show,  "Cross- 
fire." It  may  have  been  his  idea. 

There  are  two  hosts  there,  Braden 
and  Buchanan.  I  sit  in  sometimes,  and 
it  is  balanced.  That  is  the  way  you  bal- 
ance that  program  and  that  is  the  way 
I  look  forward  to  Ted  Turner,  because 
we  cannot  take  his  sportsman  title 
away  from  him. 

U  1930 

He  knows  if  he  loves  boxing  what 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules  are.  He 
knows  the  sports  terms  that  we  use 
here  in  our  economic  debates,  that  we 
all  want  a  level  playing  field.  He 
knows,  as  a  man  who  owns  the  Braves, 
owns  the  Hawks,  and  one  of  these  days 
he  will  probably  buy  the  Atlanta  Pal- 
cons  because  of  that  Midas  touch:  he 
knows  what  a  fair  playing  field  is  in 
sports. 

That  is  why  I  went  down  there,  Ted. 
to  make  my  opening  plea  to  you 
through  the  television  camera  to  give 
me  a  fair  playing  field.  If  you  have  got 
your  pro-abortion  viewpoints,  fine. 
You  have  respected  my  viewpoints  in 
our  friendship  in  the  past.  For  Lord's 
.sake,  you  carried  one  of  my  little 
Doman  for  Congress  "  combs  around 
in  your  pocket  for  2  years.  Give  me  a 
break.  Ted.  I  like  your  command- 
ments, except  call  them  something 
else.  Do  not  demean  Moses  and  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  give  us  a 
fair  playing  field. 

A  final  thought  on  the  so-called 
debate  tonight:  They  in  their  half- 
hour  show,  "Abortion  for  Survival," 
this  propaganda,  ridiculous  piece,  they 
ended  with  a  letter  from  a  woman  who 
died  of  an  illegal  abortion  in  1934,  and 
it  is  read  by  her  brother  this  year.  She 
closes  it  out  by  saying,  and  I  read  this 
to  Ellie  and  Paye  at  the  end  of  the 
debate,  and  the  woman  says  with  her 
dying  words,  a  letter  that  she  wrote 
just  before  she  died.  "I  think  truly 
that  only  those  should  be  allowed  to 
live  who  have  a  fair  shot  at  life.  " 

When  I  hit  the  word  "life"  Ellie 
Smeal  screamed.  "Oh,  Congressman, 
how  could  you?  You  are  reading  the 
words  of  a  dead  woman.  "  Wait  a 
minute,  I  learned  about  this  dead 
woman  in  their  documentary.  It  is 
their  closing  line,  one  of  their  doctors 


that  prattles  on  through  it  all  the  way 
through  the  film,  and  I  think  his 
name  starts  with  an  "E."  He  is  the  guy 
that  was  In  a  trial  up  in  Boston  for 
suffocating  a  baby.  They  use  all  male 
doctors  who  made  money  off  of  abor- 
tion all  of  their  lives.  I  am  sure  some 
of  them  sincerely  hold  their  beliefs 
and  think  that  this  is  the  way  to  make 
it  a  better  America  to  survive,  and 
that  is  the  title.  "Abortion  for  Surviv- 
al." 

No.  the  bottom  line,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  will  close  on  this,  Ted,  we  are 
still  friends,  I  hope.  You  are  an  amaz- 
ing American.  You  are  on  the  cover  of 
Business  Week.  You  are  called  Captain 
Comback.  I  prefer  that  to  Captain 
Condom. 

Ted.  call  me.  The  number  is 
(202)225-2965.  I  will  sponsor  you  for  a 
lunch  again  down  at  H-139  and,  Ted, 
my  sportsman  friend  who  in  glory  held 
the  America's  Cup  that  was  lost  the 
next  time  around  when  you  were  not 
at  the  helm  of  the  defending  yacht. 
Ted,  call  me  and  let  us  discuss  the 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules  on  the 
abortion  debate.  It  is  the  most  passion- 
ate debate  going  on  in  America  now.  It 
is  important.  We  agree  on  that.  Let  us 
be  fair. 

The  banner  line  word  in  all  journal- 
ism, print  or  electronic:  fairness. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Carper).  The  Chair  cautions  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  from  specifi- 
cally addressing  individual  viewers 
during  debate.  The  gentleman  may 
only  address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  apologize.  I  was  wrong,  and 
I  will  strike  those  last  remarks  from 
the  written  Record.  I  should  not  have 
done  that.  I  got  carried  away. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gephardt)  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MoRELLA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  25.  July  26,  and  July  27. 

Mr.  DeLay.  for  60  minutes,  today 
and  on  July  24. 

Mr.  Grandy,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  on  August  1,  August  2. 
August  3,  and  August  4. 


Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dyson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Swift,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
24. 

Mr.  Bruce,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
24. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
25. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MoRELLA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Douglas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  BUECHNER. 

Mr.  McDaoe. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Sundquist. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Grandy. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Hertel. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Stallings. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Afflegate. 

Mr.  RicHAHDSON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastehiieier. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Mfume. 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Dowhty. 


Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  33  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  July  21,  1989,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1479.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  the  sup- 
plemental contract  award  report  for  the 
period  July  1,  1989,  to  August  31.  1989.  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2431(b':  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1480.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President 
and  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank,  trans- 
mitting notification  that  the  final  report 
recommendations  of  tied  aid  practices  of 
other  countries  is  nearing  completion,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  100-418,  section  3302(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1481.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President 
and  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Bank's  op- 
erations for  fiscal  year  1988,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  685g(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1482.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  transaction  in- 
volving United  States  exports  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia  in  excess  of  $100  million, 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(i):  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1483.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Insurance 
and  Employee  Benefits,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  the  1987  annual 
pension  report  for  the  USAF  nonappro- 
priated fund  retirement  plan  for  civil  em- 
ployees, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(l)(8); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1484.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  status  rer>orts  of  frazil  ice 
control  on  the  Salmon  River,  Salmon,  ID; 
the  Kankakee  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Wil- 
mington, XL,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-662. 
section  1101(e)(1)  (100  SUt.  4224);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

1485.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  project  report  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  Kanawha  River, 
Charleston.  WV,  with  his  views  thereon, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-662;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1486.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  project  report  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  Poplar  Brook,  Bor- 


ough of  Deal,  NJ,  with  his  views  thereon, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-662;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1487.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  the  report  on  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  which  documents  progress 
achieved  by  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
in  five  areas,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
461.  section  556(b);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1488.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of 
Labor,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  determined 
that  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  provide  financial  guarantees  and  in- 
surance for  a  purchase  of  defense  articles 
and  services  by  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia, for  antinarcotics  purposes;  with  copies 
of  the  Determination  and  Memorandum  of 
Justification,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(6KB);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  2904.  A  bill 
to  authorize  construction  and  equipment  of 
a  fireproof  building  for  the  House  Publica- 
tions Facility,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  101-167).  Referred  to 
the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 

H.R.  2940.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  convey  vessels  in 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  to 
groups  of  nonprofit  organizations  for  use  in 
funding  merchant  mariner  memorials:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 

H.R.  2941.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  to  clarify  the 
extent  of  rights  against  nongovernmental 
discrimination  under  certain  civil  rights 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  2942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  Increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  to  $3,000  for  dependents 
who  have  not  attained  age  6;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  2943.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration and  management  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  school  system  for  dei>endents  In 
overseas  areas;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HEFLEY: 

H.R.  2944.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  America 
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In  Space   National   Historical   Park    in   the 
SUte  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af 
fairs. 

By   Mr.    IRELAND  (for   himself.   Mr 
Pasckll.  Mr.  Yoonc  of  Florida.  Mr 
Lthmaj*  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bennitt.  Mr 
Lewis    of    Florida,    Mr.    Nelson    of 
Florida,  Mr.  Grawt.  Mr    Goss.  Mr 
STSAJUts.  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  Flon 
da): 
H.R.  2945.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  SecreUry 
of   the   Interior   from   issuing   oil   and   gas 
leases  on  certain  portions  of  the  Outer  Con 
tlnental  Shelf  off  the  SUte  of  Florida,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Rob,  and  Mr  Moorheadi 
H.R.  2946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35.  United 
SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  in 
ventions  in  outer  space;  jointly,  to  the  Com 
mittees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Science,  Space 
and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    LaPALCE    (for    himself    and 
Mrs.  Boccs): 
H.R.  2947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi 
ness  Act  to  assist  the  development  of  small 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
women,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California. 
H.R.   2948.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  to  require 
disclosure  of  information  regarding  the  use 
of    tuna    fishing    methods    which    directly 
result    in    the   death   of   marine    mammahs 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Pish 
eries. 

By   Mr.   McNULTY   (for   himself   and 

Mr.  Vnrro): 

H.R.  2949.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 

nationally    significant    places    in    American 

Labor  History:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    DINGELL   (for   himself,    Mr 
Hancock.  Mr.  Traxleu.  Ms.  Kaptvr, 
Mr    PoRD  of  Michigan.  Mr    Bliley. 
Mr.  Dekny  Smith.  Mr    Oxley.  Mr 
LrviH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.    Vaitder    Jact.    Mr.    Carr.    Mr 
NiELsoN  of  Utah,  and  Mr  Bruce) 
H.R.  2950    A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  California): 
H.R.  2951.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of   1937   to  re 
serve  housing  certificates  and  vouchers  for 
homeless  families  and  displaced  families  af 
fected  by  domestic  violence;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
H.R.  2952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SUte  Jus 
tice  Institute  Act  of  1984  to  carry  out  re 
search,  and  develop  judicial  training  cumc 
ula.  relating  to  child  custody  litigation;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr.   PALLONE  (for   himself.   Mr 

Pu)Rio.      Mr.      Hughes,      and      Mr 

Saxton); 

H.R.  2953.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  comprehen 

sive  marine  pollution  restoration  program 

to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con 

trol   Act   and   the   Marine   Protection,    Re 

search,  and  Sanctuaries  Act,  and  for  other 

purposes;    jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public 

Works  and  TransporUtion. 

By  Ms.  PELOSI  (for  herself.  Mr  Ack 
ERMAji.  Mr.  Batxs,  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor 
nia.    Mrs.    Collins.    Mr.    Crockett. 
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Mr     DePazio,     Mr.     de    Lugo.    Mr 
Dixon,  Mr    Dymally,  Mr    Edwards 
of    California,    Mr.    Fauntroy.    Mr. 
Fazio.    Mr     Foclietta.    Mr     Frank, 
Mr    PusTER,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Haw 
KINS,    Mr.    Kildee,    Mr.    Lehman    of 
California.    Mr.    Lewis    of    Georgia 
Mr    Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Mor 
rison  of  Connecticut.   Mr.   Mrazek 
Mr  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Robin 
SON.    Mr     RoYBAL.    Mr    Savage.    Mr 
Shays,  Mr    Stark.  Mr    Sti'dds.  Mr 
Torres.   Mrs.   Unsoeld,   Mr    Wheat 
Mr     Weiss.    Mr     Wolpe.    and    Mr 
Yates  i: 
MR    2954.   A  bill   to  provide   for  a  grant 
program  to  assust  eligible  con.sortia  in  pro 
viding  services  to  individuals  with  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  or  .symptomat 
ic   infection   with   the   human   immunodefi 
ciency   virus,   to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce 

By  Mr   RHODES  i  for  himself  and  Mr 
McDade) 
MR      2955      A     bill     entitled       Busines.s 
Review  Act  of  1989  ■.  jointly,  to  the  Commit 
tees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 

By    Mrs     SCHROEDER    (for    herself 
and  Ms.  Snowe): 
H.R.    2956    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  devel 
opment  and  operation  of  centers  to  conduct 
research  with  respect  to  birth  control  and 
centers  to  conduct  research  with  respect  to 
infertility,   and   for   other   purposes,   to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
By  Mr  TRAFICANT 
H  R    2957    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  National  Academy  of  Space 
Science,  and  Technology;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
By  Mrs   UNSOELD: 
H.R.  2958.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Secre 
tary  of  State  seek  to  secure  an  international 
agreement  to  ban  the  u.se  of  driftnet  fishing 
on  the  high  seas;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  WISE: 
H  R.  2959    A  bill  to  establish  a  deficit  re 
duction  trust  fund  and  a  build  America  trust 
fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
jointly,    to    the   Committees   on   Ways   and 
Means;   Public   Works   and  Transportation 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology;  and  Educa 
tion  and  Labor 

By  Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H  R   2960.  A  bill  to  establish  a  joint  Feder 
al-State   Commission   on    Policies   and   Pro 
grams  Affecting  Alaska  Natives;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  MFUME: 
H.J   Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  24  through  30.  1989,  as    Nation 
al  African- American  Historical  and  Cultural 
Museums  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  MiLna  of  California): 
H  Con  Res.  172.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  .sense  of  the  Congress  that 
for  purposes  of  determining  child  custody, 
evidence  of  spousal  abuse  should  create  a 
statutory  presumption  that  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  child  to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of 
an  abusive  parent;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mrs     SCHROEDER    (for    herself 

and  Ms.  Snowe  ): 

H.  Con    Res.   173.   Concurrent   resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 

respect  to  birth  control  and  infertility;   to 

the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
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By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.  Res.  208.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
further  expenses  of  investigations  and  stud- 
ies of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi 
cial  Conduct  in  the  first  session  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

H  Res  209.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
transfer  the  Office  of  the  Historian  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  the  Clerk,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr  PICKETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina); 
H  Res.  210.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  an  administrative  appeal  process 
to  review  decisions  regarding  the  denying  or 
revoking  of  access  permits  to  units  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  2961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sonan- 
ong  Poonpipat  (Latch);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE; 
H.R.   2962.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Noco 
Energy  Corp.;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
H.R.  2963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Steven  T. 
Anderson,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows; 

H  R   19:  Mr.  Sikorski 

H.R.  30:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota 

H.R.  40:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  110:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R    215:   Mr.   Foclietta.   Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Pallone 

H.R.  239:  Mr.  Mavroulzs. 

H.R  425:  Mr.  Bilbray  and  Mr.  Conte 

H.R.  461:  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  486:  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  488:  Mr.  Bilbray.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr 
Bliley.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr 

ACKERMAN. 

H.R.  514:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Pallone. 
H.R    614:  Mr.  Mineta  and  Mr.  Sangmeis- 
ter. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Schift,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr  Sund- 
auiST,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Bateman  Mr 
Walker.  Mr.  Spence.  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  939:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  982:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana  and  Mr 
Solomon. 

H.R.  1109:  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming. 

H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr 
WoLPE.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Ounderson.  Mr. 
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Bateman.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Schuttte.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr. 
Stenholm. 

H.R.  1180:  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1243:  Mr.  Pkase. 

H.R.  1246:  Mr.  Slattkry. 

H.R.  1432:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  1453:  Mr.  Sttjdds,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  and  Mr.  Harris. 

H.R.  1470:  Mrs.  Boggs. 

H.R.  1574:  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  1586:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  1602:  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  1674:  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT,  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  2097:  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  2222:  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  2237:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  2273:  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Regula.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Rose,  and 
Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  2360:  Mr.  Weldon  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  2381:  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  2403:  Mr.  Hertel,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Kanjor- 
ski. 

H.R.  2406:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  2414:  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  2415:  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  2504:  Mr.  Foclietta. 

H.R.  2528:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  2530:  Mr.  Hepner  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  2585:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  2609:  Mr.  Madigan,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Kolbe,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  2641:  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Durbin,  and 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

H.R.  2648:  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  2671:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  2676:  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Boehlert,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  2681:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  2712:  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Traticant,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Gradi- 
soN,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Daroen,  Mr.  Bilirak- 
is,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Skeem,  Ms.  Dakar, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Moorheao, 
Mr.  Swirr,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Gaixo,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Lkath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  BtnniiNC,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Nielson  of  UUh.  Mr.  Lichtpoot,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  McMil- 
LEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Mitrtha,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  DakoU. 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Derrick,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  2726:  Mr.  McNuLTT,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Campbell  of  California, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  2756:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Pallone. 


H.R.  2770:  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Bunning, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Horton.  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  2801:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  2804:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Sakpalius,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Taihce. 

H.R.  2812:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Florid,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.J.  Res.  130:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Mavroulks. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Iceland,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr, 
Anderson,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Brennan.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Gillmor,  and 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

H.J.  Res.  188:  Mr.  Hepley. 

H.J.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Hastert. 
Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Hotto,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Oilman,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.J.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.J.  Res.  230:  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Costello. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Pasha y an. 

H.J.  Res.  241:  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
Foclietta,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.J.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  DELLims.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
FYiPPO,  and  Mr.  Callahan. 

H.J.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Denny  Smith  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  ScHipp,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Schuette. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Roukema. 
Mr.  E^MERSON,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Moor- 
heao, Mr.  Hancock,  and  Mr.  Synar. 

H.J.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Pashayan  and  Mr. 
Parker. 

H.J.  Res.  286:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Skeen,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.J.  Res.  291:  Mr.  Traxler  and  Mr. 
McNulty. 

H.J.  Res.  318:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr. 
Armey. 

H.J.  Res.  328:  Mr.  Holloway.  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.J.  Res.  355:  Mr.  Rangel.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Lacomar- 
sino, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Bliley, 
and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.J.  Res.  364:  Mr.  Rhodes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Russo, 
Mrs.     Kennelly,     Mrs.     Roukema,     Mr. 
DoRNAN    of    California,    Mr.    Atkins.    Mr. 
Sangmzister,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 


Flake,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Horton,  and  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  75:  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Cottr- 
ter,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Vucano- 
VI  ch. 

H.  Con.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Shays,  Mrs.  Kennel- 
ly, Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and 
Mr.  Solomon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire. 

H.  Con.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Wise.  Mrs.  Morella, 
and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
F^ORio.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  James.  Mr. 
Houghton.  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  166:  Mr.  Penny  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.  Res.  116:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
and  Mr.  Savage. 

H,  Res.  130:  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Scheuer,  and 
Mr.  Price. 

H.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr. 
Parker. 

H.  Res.  191:  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Bunning, 
Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Weldon. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2461 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
—At  the  end  of  title  IX  (page  212.  after  line 
21).  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  903.  Bt'Y-AMERK  AN  REQL'IREMENT. 

(a)  Determination  by  Secretary  op 
State.— (1)  If  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtlve  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, determines  that  the  public  interest 
so  requires,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
award  to  a  domestic  firm  a  contract  that, 
under  the  use  of  competitive  procedures, 
would  l)e  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm,  if— 

(A)  the  final  product  of  the  domestic  firm 
will  be  completely  assembled  In  the  United 
States: 

(B)  when  completely  assembled,  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  final  product  of  the 
domestic  firm  will  be  domestically  produced: 
and 

(C)  the  difference  between  the  bids  sub- 
mitted by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  is 
not  more  than  6  percent. 

(2)  In  determining  under  this  suttsection 
whether  the  public  interest  so  requires,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  take  into  account 
United  SUtes  international  obligations  and 
trade  relations. 

(b)  Limited  Application.— This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  to  which— 

(1)  such  applicability  would  not  be  in  the 
public  Interest; 

(2)  compelling  national  security  consider- 
ations require  otherwise;  or 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve determines  that  such  an  award  would 
be  In  violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  International  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party. 

(c)  Limitation.— This  section  shall  apply 
only  to  contracts  for  which— 
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(1)  amounts  are  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
be  made  available:  and 

(2)  solicitations  for  bids  are  issued  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Report  to  Conomss. -The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  contracts  covered  under  this  section  and 
entered  into  with  foreign  entities  in  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991.  includlng- 

(1)  the  number  of  contracts  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  but  that  are 
determined  by  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Rep 
resentative  to  be  in  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  inter 
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national    agreement    to    which    the    United 
States  IS  a  party;  and 

12)  the  number  of  contracts  for  which 
amounts  are  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
which  are  awarded  pursuant  to  this  section. 

le)  Definitions.  -For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion 

111  the  term  domestic  firm"  means  a 
business  entity  that  is  incorporated  in  the 
United  States  and  that  conducts  business 
operations  in  the  United  States;  and 

'2i  the  term     foreign  firm"  means  a  busi 
nesh  entity  not  described  m  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
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-At  the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253.  after 
line  15)  insert  the  following  new  section: 


SK(     \n:\ 


RKDKTION    IN    OVKRAl.l. 
TION  I.KVKl.. 
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AtTHORIZA 


Notwithstanding  the  specific  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  in  this  Act.  the  ag- 
gregate amount  that  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1990  pursuant  to 
those  authorizations  is  the  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions provided  in  this  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1990  reduced  by  3  percent. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

My  prayer  this  morning  was  given  to 
me  by  a  friend  at  my  request.  His 
name  is  Col.  Walter  A.  Guntharp.  I  am 
grateful  to  be  able  to  do  this. 

Father,  in  the  majesty  of  Your  be- 
nevolence, we  ask  that  You  look  down 
on  this  legislative  body  with  charity 
and  compassion. 

Help  those  assembled  here  to  be  ever 
aware  of  the  trust  bestowed  on  them 
by  the  people  of  our  great  Nation  and 
give  to  each  one  of  them  the  grace  to 
be  humbled  by  the  power  they  exer- 
cise in  shaping  the  course  and  the  con- 
dition of  our  country. 

We  realize,  Father,  that  there  are  no 
small  decisions  where  the  laws  of  our 
land  are  evolved.  We  pray  that  You 
will  give  us  the  vision  to  see  that 
which  will  best  serve  the  people  of 
today  and  the  generations  of  tomor- 
row. Make  us  aware  of  Your  presence 
as  we  consider  the  issues  that  confront 
us  and  guide  us  in  the  formulation  of 
our  decisions  for  we  realize  that  we  are 
not  sufficient  imto  ourselves. 

And,  Father,  we  thank  You  for  this 
great  democracy.  We  pray  that  our 
husbandry  will  continue  to  hold  it  as  a 
beacon  of  hope  and  an  example  for  all 
people  in  the  world  who  strive  for  the 
freedom  and  the  human  dignity  with 
which  we  are  so  bountifully  blessed. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  im- 
mediately following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  there  will  be  a  period  for 


morning  business  during  which  Sena- 
tors will  be  permitted  to  speak  for  up 
to  5  minutes  each. 

At  9:25  a.m.  the  Senate  will  turn  to 
consideration  of  S.  83,  the  uranium  en- 
richment bill,  under  the  provisions  of 
a  5-minute  time  limitation,  the  time  to 
be  controlled  and  divided  by  Senators 
Johnston  and  McClure  or  their  desig- 
nees. 

A  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of  S. 
83  will  occur  at  9:30  this  morning. 

Once  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  S. 
83,  we  will  then  return  to  the  State 
Department  authorization. 

Last  evening,  with  the  cooperation 
of  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
we  were  able  to  enter  into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  which 
establishes  that  only  the  identified 
amendments  and  relevant  second- 
degree  amendments  are  in  order  to  the 
bill.  Approximately  50  amendments 
are  on  this  list.  The  complete  list  of 
amendments  and  other  provisions  of 
this  consent  agreement  are  printed  in 
the  Senate  legislative  calendar. 

I  expect  that  rollcall  votes  will  occur 
throughout  the  day  and  well  into  the 
evening.  Therefore,  Senators  now 
should  be  on  notice  that  there  will  be 
numerous  rollcall  votes  today,  many  of 
them  at  close  intervals  throughout  the 
day. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  make  sig- 
nificant progress  on  this  bill  now  that 
we  have  identified  the  final  list  of 
amendments. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS- 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  reserve  the  leader  time  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  of  the 
leaders  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  9:25  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TMC  METHANOL  BUSES 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  praise  a  New  Mexico  com- 
pany for  its  national  leadership  in  the 
manufacture  of  alternative-fueled 
buses. 

Last  week,  Transportation  Manufac- 
turing Corp.  of  Roswell,  NM.  shipped 
two  methanol-buming  RTS  Model 
transit  buses  to  the  Phoenix  Transit 
Authority.  TMC,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Greyhoimd  Corp.,  employs  about  2,000 
l>eople  at  its  modem  Roswell  plant, 
which  I  visited  in  February.  The  com- 
pany also  is  delivering  clean-burning 
buses  to  the  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District  and  the  Denver 
Regional  Transportation  District. 
Thirty  vehicles  have  been  ordered  by 
the  Southern  California  District  and  5 
have  been  delivered  to  Denver. 

These  public  transit  authorities 
want  TMC's  buses  in  order  to  meet  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
1991  emission  standards  for  transit  ve- 
hicles. TMC  is  the  Nation's  only  man- 
ufacturer of  methanol  buses  for  tran- 
sit authorities. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  air  quality  is 
a  chief  concern  of  mine  and  that  of 
my  constituents.  We  have  air  pollution 
problems  in  my  State,  where  many 
citizens,  public  officials,  and  business- 
people  are  making  important  efforts 
to  protect  the  quality  of  life  so  valued 
by  New  Mexicans.  So,  it  is  especially 
rewarding  to  commend  TMC  for  its 
leading  contribution  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  clean-burning  vehicles  and  the 
improvement  of  our  environment. 

TMC's  commitment  is  clear.  John 
Nasi,  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer for  TMC,  told  the  Roswell  Daily 
Record: 

We  are  a  clean  air  propwnent,  and  we  have 
chosen  to  take  an  active  role  by  developing 
buses  that  run  cleaner,  with  reduced  emis- 
sions. At  this  point  in  time,  methanol-fueled 
engines  may  be  the  only  viable  technology 
to  meet  the  tough  1991  transit  bus  emission 
standards. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  industry 
apply  technologies  that  will  play  a  key 
role  in  improving  air  quality.  TMC's 
success  supports  my  view  that  alterna- 
tive-fueled vehicles  are  an  important 
component  of  our  clean  air  efforts.  I 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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have  Introduced  legislation,  S.  1058. 
the  Clean  Air  Fuel  Conversion  Act, 
which  would  convert  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral fleet  to  alternative  fuels  to  help 
meet  our  clean  air  goals. 

In  my  efforts  to  help  lead  the  way 
on  clean  air.  I  also  chaired  a  Senate 
Energy  Committee  hearing  in  Albu- 
querque on  alternative  fuels  and 
helped  organize  the  Clean  Air 
Summit,  which  we  plan  to  hold  annu- 
ally. 

The  sale  of  TMC's  methanol  buses 
shows  that  there  is  an  important  Fed- 
eral role  in  improving  air  quality:  The 
bus  purchases  are  made  possible  by  a 
$1.8  million  Federal  demonstration 
program  for  methanol  buses,  which 
also  will  monitor  the  maintenance  and 
performance  of  the  vehicles. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  ON  THE 
WAR  ON  DRUGS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  I  recently  released  a  General 
Accounting  Office  report  that  makes 
perfectly  clear  the  fact  that,  in  the 
war  on  drugs,  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies are  not  receiving  an  adequate 
share  of  the  resources.  This  is  intoler- 
able when  you  realize  the  enormity  of 
the  task  forced  by  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  William  Bennett, 
our  Nation's  "drug  czar",  on  his  an- 
nounced intention  to  more  than 
double  the  portion  of  the  Federal 
funds  provided  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  to  fight  the  war  on 
drugs.  This  represents  a  significant 
and  positive  departure  from  the  past. 
I.  for  one.  am  delighted  he  will  be  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  our  SUte  and 
local  officials  who  are  on  the  front- 
line in  the  drug  war.  I  would  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  New 
York  Times  article  on  the  Bennett 
proposal. 

How  are  we  currently  equipping  our 
front-line,  Mr.  President?  Of  the  more 
than  $20  billion  that  has  been  spent 
on  the  drug  problem  since  1981.  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  has  re- 
ceived only  $457  million.  Why  do  we 
give  our  front-line  such  a  paltry  share 
of  the  resources?  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  simple  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. However,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Bennett  agrees  with 
the  need  to  change  the  balance  be- 
tween Federal.  State,  and  local  spend- 
ing. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  on  this  vitally  important  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  20,  1989! 
Bemneii  Said  to  Plan  Shift  to  Local 
Eftort  on  Drugs 
(By  Richard  LBerke) 
MoHTrarv.    CA.    July    19.-The    national 
narrotics  strategy  that  William  J.  Bennett 
will  send  to  the  White  House  next  month 


proposes  a  sharp  increase  in  Federal  money 
for  sUte  and  local  Governments  to  fight  the 
drug  problem,  senior  Administration  offi- 
cials said  today. 

If  the  plan  by  the  director  of  Pederal  drug 
control  policy  Is  adopted,  it  would  mark  a 
substantial  shift  in  policy,  giving  local  gov- 
ernments far  more  authority  and  resources 
in  the  war  on  drugs.  Such  a  shift  would 
limit  the  customary  role  of  Pederal  agencies 
like  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
which  is  expected  to  resist  the  shift. 

About  »175  million  is  budgeted  for  state 
and  local  efforts  in  this  fiscal  year.  The 
draft  strategy  outlined  by  the  officials  calls 
for  the  sum  to  be  more  than  doubled  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  officials  said,  and  at 
least  quadrupled  the  year  after  that. 

OmCERS  AITO  EQUIPMENT 

The  officials  said  the  money  would  l)e  di 
reeled  largely  at  major  cities  mast  ravaged 
by  drugs,  and  would  be  used  for  more  police 
officers,  prosecutors  and  equipment.  Peder- 
al agencies  would  still  be  involved  in  local 
anti-drug  efforts,  they  said,  but  the  added 
money  would  let  local  authorities  to  play  a 
large  role. 

A  spokesman  for  Attorney  General  Dick 
Thomburgh.  David  Runkel.  said  the  Justice 
Department  had  regularly  discussed  drug 
policy  with  Mr  Bennetts  office  but  had  not 
seen  details  of  the  proposal,  which  Mr 
Runkel  described  as  a  blueprint'  on  which 
the  department  expects  to  offer  suggestions 
and  comments  later. 

Mr  Thomburgh  believes  that  the  Pederal 
Government  should  continue  to  take  the 
lead  in  major  domestic  drug  cases  and  all 
international  cases.  Mr.  Runkel  said. 

Mr.  Bennett,  director  of  the  Office  of  Na 
tional  Drug  Control  Policy  was  here  today 
to  address  the  American  Legislative  Ex- 
change Council,  a  bipartisan  organization  of 
state  legislators.  He  declined  in  an  interview 
to  discuss  the  proposal  for  the  additonal 
spending,  but  he  suggested  that  the  Pederal 
Government  had  for  too  long  sought  to  take 
it  upon  itself  to  solve  drug-related  problems 
that  states  and  localities  were  better  pre- 
pared to  address. 

CALL  rOR  states  TO  ACT 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  problem  and 
our  civic  habits  over  the  last  20  years."  Mr. 
Bennett   said,     people  say   this  problem   is 
enormous,  bigger  than  state  and  local  Gov 
ernments  can  handle." 

Mr  Bennett  said,  however,  that  if  local 
and  state  governments  take  more  responsi 
bility  for  their  own  drug  problems  "we'll 
take  care  of  the  rest  "  The  principal  concern 
of  the  Pederal  Government,  he  said,  should 
be  international  drug  interdiction,  tracking 
domestic  drug  gangs  and  securing  the  bor- 
ders against  drug  smugglers. 

In  his  speech  here  to  the  legislative  coun 
cil.  Mr  Bennett  called  on  states  to  take  the 
lead  from  the  Pederal  Government  and  pass 
stricter  anti-drug  measures.  He  urged  more 
local  spending  on  law  enforcement,  tougher 
and  more  creative  sentencing  programs, 
seizing  assets  of  drug  dealers  and  efforts  to 
assure  drug  free  work  places. 

Any  plan  to  solve  the  crack  problem."  he 
told  the  group,    must  involve  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  states.  So  today  I  am  call 
ing  for  the  states  to  act." 

Mr  Bennett,  on  a  four-day.  five-city  tour 
from  Portland.  Me.,  to  Portland.  Ore.,  to 
rally  support  for  his  proposals,  said  portions 
of  his  narcotics  strategy  would  be  circulated 
for  comments  at  several  Pederal  agencies 
and  the  White  House  Domestic  Policy 
Council  late  this  week.  By  early  August.  Mr 
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Bush  will  be  asked  to  review  the  proposal, 
which  by  law  must  be  delivered  to  Congress 
by  Sept.  5.  The  Administration  officials  de- 
scril)ed  the  spending  Increase  for  state  and 
local  drug  enforcement  as  among  the  most 
dramatic.  But  Mr.  Bennett  said  his  narcotics 
strategy  would  call  for  more  Pederal  spend- 
ing in  several  areas. 

RECURRENT  THEME 

"I  think  the  Pederal  Government  has  got 
to  cough  up  more  money."  he  asserted.  "We 
will  not  win  this  on  the  cheap. "  The  narcot- 
ics director  would  not  say  where  the  addi- 
tional money  would  come  from. 

While  Mr.  Bennett  would  not  discuss  spe- 
cifics of  the  plan  to  increase  local  funding, 
reclaiming  the  streets  of  American  cities 
from  drug  dealers  has  been  a  recurrent 
theme  in  speeches  and  interviews  in  his  trip 
this  week.  Such  efforts,  he  said,  should  take 
a  higher  priority  than  targeting  drug  traf- 
fickers in  countries  where  cocaine  origi- 
nates. 

It's  a  good  thing  to  capture  kingpins." 
Mr.  Bennett  said  after  addressing  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association  in 
Portland.  Me.,  on  Tuesday.  "Its  a  good 
thing  to  recover  assets.  Its  a  good  thing  to 
break  criminal  organizations. 

"But."  he  said,  "when  you  do  all  these 
things,  if  people  are  still  living  in  anarchy, 
in  chaos,  in  the  inner  city,  if  drug  use  is  still 
as  high  as  it  used  to  be.  if  innocent  people 
still  feel  the  threat,  what's  the  point  of 
doing  all  these  things?" 

USE  OF  MILITARY    "A  GREAT  BUGABOO" 

Mr  Bennett  also  said  in  the  interview 
today  that  he  expected  resistance  to  ele- 
ments of  the  strategy  drafted  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  calling  for  much 
greater  use  of  the  American  military  for 
noncombat  purposes  in  South  America. 

"The  mention  of  the  military  will  cause 
great  controversy. "  he  said.  "I  understand 
that  this  is  a  great  bugaboo  to  many  people. 
But  were  talking  about  serious  and  sensible 
things.  I  will  rule  out  unilateral  use  of 
American  military  forces  as  one  of  the  op- 
tions." 

In  other  interviews  and  in  a  series  of 
speeches  this  week.  Mr.  Bennett  made  other 
detailed  comments  on  his  drug  plan. 

As  important  as  preventing  and  treating 
drug  abuse  are.  he  said,  they  are  often  not 
successful  unless  linked  with  "tough 
minded"  law  enforcement. 

PALPABLE  FEAR  OF  PUNISHMENT  " 
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Por  people  to  stop  using  or  selling  drugs, 
he  said,  there  must  be  "more  of  a  palpable 
fear  of  punishment.'" 

Again  and  again,  Mr.  Bennett  sounded  the 
theme  that  Pederal  officials  cannot  fight 
drugs  alone  and  that  local  governments, 
churches  and  civic  groups  must  take  a 
larger  role.  He  said  he  was  particularly  im- 
pressed Tuesday  when  he  visited  Wlnzer 
Park,  in  northwest  Houston,  where  commu- 
nity leaders  and  the  police  worked  together 
to  "reclaim  "  the  park  from  cocaine  dealers. 

But  as  often  in  the  case  in  the  war  on 
drugs,  the  effort  was  not  altogether  success- 
ful. 

"You  could  go  a  few  blocks  from  there," 
said  Sgt.  J.  C.  Mosier  of  the  Houston  police, 
and  still  find  drugs." 


THE  1.587TH  DAY  OP  TERRY 
ANDERSON'S  CAPTIVITY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  1,587  days  that  Terry  Anderson 
has  been  held  captive  in  Beirut. 

His  captors  must  know,  must  realize 
that  they  have  only  hurt  their  own 
causes  by  this  continuing  barbarism. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  related  Los 
Angeles  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  19, 
1988} 

Islamic  Jihad  Keeps  Tough  Hostage  Line 
(By  Charles  P.  Wallace) 

Nicosia.  Cyprus.— A  group  claiming  to 
hold  American  hostages  in  Lebanon  said 
Thursday  that  its  captives  will  not  be  freed 
until  a  list  of  demands  are  met. 

The  assertion  came  in  a  written  statement 
from  a  shadowy  group  calling  itself  Islamic 
Jihad  (Islamic  Holy  War).  The  group  deliv- 
ered the  statement  to  a  news  agency  in 
Beirut  accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  hos- 
tage American  journalist  Terry  A.  Ander- 
son, to  prove  the  statement's  authenticity. 

The  group's  declaration  appeared  aimed 
at  scotching  widespread  speculation  that 
the  ceasefire  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  due  to 
start  Saturday,  might  result  in  the  freeing 
of  all  or  some  of  the  Western  hostages  in 
Lebanon. 

"After  the  increasing  talk  about  the  early 
release  of  the  foreign  hostages,  we  an- 
nounce today  the  following:  What  everyone 
exp>ects  soon  is  a  mirage  assumed  to  be 
water  by  a  thirsty  man." 

NO  external  influewce 

The  statement  went  on  to  argue  that  "re- 
gional and  international  developments  will 
not  be  of  use  at  all  in  releasing  the  captives 
in  Lebanon." 

Rumors  circulating  in  the  West  suggested 
that  because  the  faction  of  so-called  moder- 
ates appeared  to  have  won  the  upper  hand 
in  Iran,  leading  to  acceptance  of  a  U.N. 
cease-fire  with  Iraq,  the  hostages  stood  a 
chance  of  being  released  soon  as  the  moder- 
ates tried  to  improve  relations  with  the 
West. 

The  nine  Americans,  three  Britons  and 
one  West  German  missing  In  Lebanon  are 
believed  to  be  held  by  Iranian-funded  and- 
supported  groups  of  Shia  Muslims,  princi- 
pally the  Hezbollah,  or  Party  of  God.  These 
groups  are  believed  to  operate  imder  several 
names  such  as  Islamic  Jihad. 

FATE  IN  their  hands 

"We  are  the  only  side  that  decides  the 
fate  of  the  captives,  be  it  at  the  level  of  re- 
leasing them,  executing  them  or  maintain- 
ing their  detention,"  the  statement  released 
Thursday  said. 

Among  the  conditions  demanded  by  Islam- 
ic Jihad: 

—Release  of  Lebanese  as  weU  as  Palestini- 
an prisoners  from  Israeli  jails. 

—Israeli  withdrawal  from  its  so-called  se- 
curity zone  in  southern  Lebanon. 

—The  reconstruction  of  Beirut  and  south- 
em  Lebanon,  which  the  group  said  "have 
been  devastated  by  the  American-Israeli 
plot." 

The  release  earlier  this  year  of  the  re- 
maining French  hostages  in  Lebanon  proved 
conclusively  that  the  hostages  were  under 


the  direct  control  of  Iran  or  its  agents,  since 
the  release  followed  a  substantial  loan  re- 
payment by  Paris  to  Tehran. 

Diplomats  have  speculated  that  the  end  of 
the  war  may,  paradoxically,  harden  Hezbol- 
lah's negotiating  stand  t>ecause  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  future  aid  from  Iran  will  be  cur- 
tailed. 

HOPES  RAISED  IN  BRITAIN 

Last  week,  hopes  were  raised  for  British 
hostages  after  an  Iranian  envoy  held  talks 
in  London  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Robert  A.K.  Runcie,  about  the  fate  of 
Runcie's  missing  envoy,  Terry  Waite. 

Iranian  press  accounts  have  asserted  that 
Walte's  release  may  be  affected  by  how 
Britain  behaves  toward  the  Iranians  when  it 
assumes  the  presidency  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  next  month. 

An  anonymous  caller  in  Beirut  told  a  news 
agency  Wednesday  that  Waite's  release  was 
imminent,  but  there  was  no  way  to  authen- 
ticate the  call  or  assess  the  content  of  the 
message. 

The  photo  released  Thursday  showed  a 
bearded  and  apparently  haggard  Anderson. 
The  chief  Middle  East  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press,  he  was  kidnaped  in  Beirut 
3W  years  ago  and  has  been  held  longer  than 
any  other  Western  hostage. 


FORMER  GOV.  JOHN  DEMPSEY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  made  some  comments  here 
on  the  floor  on  the  death  of  one  of  my 
dearest  friends,  and  a  giant  in  Con- 
necticut politics,  former  Gov.  John 
Dempsey.  I  recalled  him  as  a  man  of 
compassion  and  vision,  one  whose 
work  enabled  Connecticut  to  lead  the 
Nation  in  providing  for  the  poor  and 
the  handicapped. 

In  the  days  since  John  Dempsey's 
passing,  the  love  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut for  our  great  friend  has  been 
shown  in  the  moving  editorials  remem- 
bering him  that  have  run  in  nearly 
every  newspaper  in  the  State.  I  would 
like  to  share  their  words  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  several  of  these  editorials  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  July  18,  1989] 
John  Dempsey,  One  of  a  Kind 

John  N.  Dempsey,  who  died  Sunday,  was 
one  of  the  most  beloved  public  figures  in 
Connecticut's  modem  era. 

"Who  but  the  ebullient  Irishman  from 
Putnam  remained  as  fresh  and  welcome  a 
presence  throughout  his  political  retirement 
as  he  was  when  he  was  in  office?  Who  was 
more  connected  to  the  people  than  he?  Who 
loved  public  service  as  much? 

Mr.  Dempsey  was  a  councilman,  mayor, 
legislator,  lieutenant  governor  and  governor 
from  1961  to  1971.  He  probably  could  have 
served  as  governor  longer  than  10  years,  had 
he  chosen  to  do  so.  But  he  left  office  volun- 
tarily, and  at  the  "early"  age  of  57.  That  in 
itself  was  unusual  and  a  tribute  to  his  sense 
of  proportion. 

Mr.  Dempsey  was  a  prototypical  politi- 
cian: possessed  of  a  romantic's  disposition 
and  an  elephantine  memory  for  faces  and 
names,  open,  loquacious,  a  passionate  believ- 
er in  the  efficacy  of  government,  and,  above 


all,  humane.  The  dark  comers  of  society 
were  illuminated  and  the  least  of  us  were 
exalted  when  John  Dempsey  was  governor. 
This  Immigrant  meant  to  deliver  on  the 
promise  of  America. 

It  was  his  good  fortune,  and  Connecticut's 
that  the  times  and  the  man  were  suited  to 
one  another.  In  the  national  spirit  and 
model,  state  government  expanded  under 
Mr.  Dempsey.  Por  most  of  his  tenure,  he 
was  not  faced  with  fiscal  crises  as  daunting 
as  today's. 

The  state  reached  out  with  programs  to 
help  those  in  need,  and  erected  brick-and- 
mortar  monuments  to  noble  aspirations.  In 
harder  times  there  might  be  a  retreat  from 
the  magnitude  of  financial  commitment  to 
state  services,  but  not  from  the  goals  etched 
on  the  public's  conscience  by  Mr.  Dempsey 
and  his  contemporaries. 

Those  who  fondly  remember  the  governor 
will  also  credit  him  with  elevating  the 
public  dialogue  rather  than  debasing  it, 
which  is  so  common  today.  They'll  recall 
the  presence  of  love  and  the  absence  of 
rancor  that  were  the  hallmarks  of  his  time 
among  us. 

They'll  remember  someone  who  made  pol- 
itics fun  and  government  constructive; 
someone  who  set  the  tone  for  what  his  craft 
should  be. 

[Prom  the  Day,  July  19,  19891 

John  N.  Dempsey— His  Work  Gave 
Politics  the  Finest  of  Names 

John  N.  Dempsey,  a  modest  and  good 
man,  was  without  peer  in  modem  Connecti- 
cut state  politics.  No  other  governor  was 
able  to  touch  the  citizens  of  this  state  so  ef- 
fectively, choose  department  heads  so  wisely 
and  inevitably  bring  out  the  best  in  people 
wherever  he  went. 

Gov.  Dempsey's  successes  flowed  natural- 
ly from  his  charming  personality.  But 
common  sense  and  character  were  the  bul- 
wark that  framed  his  charm. 

He  cared  about  helping  [>eople  more  than 
helping  himself. 

He  dealt  directly  and  sincerely  with  the 
most  common  [>erson  he  met.  He  took  as 
much  genuine  interest  in  a  retarded  child  in 
a  state  institution  as  he  did  In  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  or  any  other  celebrated 
p>oIitician  he  luiew. 

The  result  of  this  simple,  direct  affection 
for  people  was  the  good  will  and  love  the 
people  of  Connecticut  returned  to  Mr. 
Dempsey. 

This  Ireland-bom  politician  made  people 
feel  good  about  themselves  and  excited 
about  the  potential  for  human  kindness  and 
excellence  that  government  offered. 

To  a  world  generally  cynical  about  govern- 
ment and  distrustful  of  politicians,  John 
Noel  Dempsey  served  as  a  shining  model  of 
what  a  politician  should  be:  an  honest 
public  servant  whose  values  were  rooted  in 
compassion  and  understanding;  whose  vision 
sought  improvements  in  society  and  whose 
charismatic  leadership  provided  spirit  to  the 
causes  for  which  he  sought  public  support. 

Who  could  say  no  to  John  Dempsey? 

He  was  a  natural  charmer  as  much  as  a 
natural  orator.  Gov.  i:>empsey  stirred  emo- 
tions when  he  spoke. 

"Do  you  remember  the  times  when  things 
weren't  so  good  and  we  came  together  to  try 
to  make  life  a  little  happier  for  those  who 
so  desperately  need  our  help— the  sick,  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly?,"  he  might 
say. 

And  the  halls  filled  with  the  cheers  of  au- 
diences   everywhere     he    spoke.    But,     as 
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always,  his  calls  summoning  the  emotions  of 
listeners  were  prompted  by  his  desire  to  im 
prove  their  lives. 

Gov.  Dempsey  used  emotion  carefully  and 
effectively  to  solicit  the  backing  of  Con 
necticut  citizens  for  improvements  In  educa 
tion.  the  environment  and,  most  especially. 
for  the  care  of  the  less  fortunate.  John 
Dempsey  was  truly  a  selfless  man. 

His  creative  stewardship  of  mental  retar 
dation  programs  made  this  state  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Many  a  time,  the  governor  walked  the 
halls  of  Seaside  or  Southbury  or  Mansfield. 
and  stopped  to  greet  one  retarded  client 
after  another.  He  felt  moved  by  their  mis 
fortune,  but  he  did  not  translate  that  feel 
Lng  into  despair.  Rather,  the  love  he  shared 
with  them  as  human  beings  obligated  him 
to  make  their  lives  better. 

This  was  the  virtuous  character  of  John 
N.  Dempsey. 

Under  the  leadership  of  John  Dempsey 
and  University  President  Homer  Babbidge. 
the  University  of  Connecticut  grew  into  an 
educational  institution  of  national  reputa 
tion. 

The  governor's  vigorous  support  for 
UConn  and  other  state  colleges  created  a 
period  of  harmony  between  the  legislature 
and  the  state  education  system  not  matched 
since  that  time 

So  popular  was  Gov.  Dempsey  that  he 
probably  could  have  won  several  more  terni.s 
beyond  the  two  full  tenns  he  served  after 
succeeding  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  Mr  Ribi 
coff  left  the  governors  office  to  become  sec 
retary  of  health,  education  and  welfare  for 
President  Kennedy 

But  an  uprising  by  maverick  leaders  in  the 
General  Assembly  brought   into  play   feel- 
ings  of  acrimony   and   personal    bitterness 
that  repelled  John  Dempseys  sense  of  de 
cency.  He  expressed  his  outrage  at  the  un 
civil  treatment  from  the  legislature  by  re 
fusing  to  run  again  despite  his  enormou.s 
popularity  with  the  people 

Many  times  his  taienu  were  sought  in  pol 
itics  after  he  left  elective  office,  but  he  de 
clined  to  serve  as  state  Democratic  Party 
chairman.  And  various  industries  and  spe 
cial  interesU  tried  unsuccessfully  to  hire 
hun  to  lobby  in  the  legislature. 

Always.     John     Dempsey     declined      He 
simply    felt    it    was    beneath    him.    having 
served  as  governor,  to  roam  the  halls  trying 
to  buttonhole  legislators  to  vote  one  par 
ticular  way  or  the  other. 

His  natural  affinity  for  politics  remained 
deeply  rooted  nonetheless. 

Gov.  Dempsey  expressed  this  by  involving 
himself  in  various  charitable  causes.  The 
one  that  received  the  most  attention  was  hi.s 
leadership  of  the  successful  campaign  to 
return  the  Submarine  Nautilus  to  Groton 

Ultimately,  his  family  remained  most  pre 
cious  and  important  to  him. 

Time  and  again,  he  received  calls  to  return 
to  the  political  fray.  Though  he  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunities  to  give  a  rousing  political 
speech,  he  stayed  true  to  the  wishes  of  his 
wife  Mary  to  stay  out  of  active  political  life 
He  died  of  cancer  early  Sunday  morning 
just  two  days  after  he  came  home  to  Day 
ville  to  be  with  his  family  once  again. 

The  sute  mourns  the  loss  of  this  out 
standmg  citizen.  Connecticut  will  remember 
John  N.  Dempsey  for  his  decency,  his  love 
of  lU  people  and  his  optimistic  vision  of 
what  excellence,  tempered  by  kindness  ran 
bring  to  politics 
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[Prom  the  News-Times.  July  18.  1989] 

John  N.  DEMPsry 

His  death  was  so  sudden,  only  a  month 

after  he  first  complained  of  a  cough,  that  it 

is  still  hard  to  accept  that  John  Noel  Demp 

sey  is  gone. 

Long  after  he  left  Hartford,  he  was  a  fix 
ture  on  the  Coruiecticut  scene.  Politics 
Chanties.  Saving  the  USS  Nautilus.  When- 
ever he  was  needed,  he  was  there. 

He  was  gregarious  and   gracious,   a  man 
who  remembered  names  and  faces,  a  man 
who  never  tired  of  telling  where  he  came 
from  and  marveling  at  all  that  had  hap 
pened  to  him 

He  was.  he  loved  to  say.  in  short  pants' 
when  as  a  lO-year-old  he  came  to  America 
from  County  Tipperary.  Ireland.  The  Demp- 
sey family  settled  in  Putnam,  and  It  was 
Putnam  that  gave  young  John  Dempsey  his 
start  in  politics,  electing  him  a  councilman 
when  he  was  just  21. 

He  became  governor  in  1961.  when  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff  resigned  to  join  the  cabinet  of 
President  Kennedy  He  .soon  made  the 
office  his  own.  serving  a  decade  before  de- 
ciding not  to  seek  re-election. 

Under  Dempsey,  state  government  came 
of  age  He  thought  Connecticut  could  do 
better  and  insisted  it  try.  He  achieved  major 
gains  in  civil  righLs.  clean  water,  clean  air 
mental  health,  youth  services,  education 
highway  safety,  law  enforcement  and 
health  care  Dempsey  was  a  friend  of  the 
Danbury  area,  supporting  the  expansion  of 
Western  Connecticut  State  University. 

His  campaign  literatur'^  called  him  A 
Peoples  governor" -and  he  was.  even  in 
non-election  years.  He  and  his  wife.  Mary, 
for  example,  made  summer  and  Christmas 
visits  to  all  of  the  state's  training  schools 
and  ho.spiials  He  did  it  because  he  wanted 
to.  not  because  the  camera.s  were  watching. 
With  John  Dempseys  death,  Connecticut 
has  lost  a.  trea-sured  son 
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Even  after  he  declined  to  run  for  a  third 
term  as  governor.  Dempsey  was  never  fully 
retired  from  politics.  He  was  a  much  sought 
after  campaigner  and  speaker.  Only  death 
can  truly  uke  away  the  asset  that  a  man 
with  such  a  winsome  personality  brings  to 
politics. 


[From  the  New  Haven  Register.  July  18 
1989] 
John  N   Dempsey    His  Charming  Personal 
iTY  Was  His  Political  Calling  Card 
One  measure  of  a  man  of  politics  is  how 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle 
react  when  they  learn  of  his  death.  By  that 
measure  it  can  be  said  of  former  Gov  John 
N  Demp.sey,  who  died  Sunday,  that  neariy  a 
generation  after  he  retired  from  the  fray  of 
.seeking  elective  office,  he  is  remembered  as 
a  smiling,  gregarious  and   personable   man 
who  had  an  unfailing  facility  for  remember 
ing  people  s  faces  and  names. 

That  quality  is  an  asset  in  nearly  any  en 
deavor  in  life  It  is  a  particularly  valuablf 
one  in  politics  where  constituents  warm  to  a 
governor  who  knows  them  not  as  mere  votes 
at  the  poll.s  but  as  real  people  with  families 
and  histories,  needs  and  desires. 

Dempsey  shepherded  Connecticut  during 
the  1960s  and  helped  foster  the  state  s  repu 
lation  as  a  trend  .setter  in  social  and  envi 
ronmmtal  laws  He  oversaw  the  passage  of  a 
job-training  law  that  became  the  model  for 
the  Federal  Manpower  Training  Act.  During 
Dempsey  s  terms  as  governor.  Connecticut 
also  was  among  the  first  states  in  the  nation 
to  pass  air  and  water  pollution  control  laws, 
far  ahead  of  similar  federal  laws. 

Dempsey  who  .settled  in  Putnam  at  the 
age  of  10  when  his  family  immigrated  from 
Ireland,  got  involved  in  politics  early  in  life 
He  was  the  first  foreign  born  person  to 
serve  as  Connecticut's  governor  in  almost 
300  years  and  his  tenure  was  the  longest  of 
any  governor  since  the  early  1800s. 


[Prom  the  Bridgeport  Post.  July  18.  1989] 

John  N.  Dempsey 
With  the  death  of  former  Gov.  John  N 
Dempsey,  the  residents  of  Connecticut  lost 
a  political  leader  and  elder  statesman  who 
had  become  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 

Dempsey.  governor  from  1961  to  1971  was 
the  consummate  politician.  He  exuded  a 
warmth  and  sincerity  that  became  trade- 
marks. His  tenure  as  the  sUtes  chief  execu- 
tive was  the  longest  in  modem  history. 

The  native  of  Cahir,  County  Tipperary 
Ireland,  left  a  tremendous  gubernatorial 
legacy  that  included  a  strong  commitment 
to  the  state's  higher  education  system.  The 
Democrat  spearheaded  the  creation  of  Con 
necticut's  major  teaching  hospital  in  Farm 
ington  that  bears  his  name  and  was  an  avid 
supporter  of  the  states  community  college 
system. 

From  his  introduction  to  elected  politics 
in  Putnam  in  1936  to  his  election  as  gover- 
nor. John  Dempsey  showed  the  seldom- 
equaled  ability  to  relate  to  people  of  all 
walks  of  life.  When  he  announced  he  would 
not  seek  a  third  term  in  1970.  his  decision 
sent  Shockwaves  throughout  state  political 
circles. 

Following  his  retirement  from  elective 
politics.  Dempsey  remained  active  in  a 
number  of  varied  pursuits.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  the  state,  he  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  retired  Navy  nuclear  subma- 
rine Nautilus  back  to  Connecticut  and 
headed  efforts  to  create  a  permanent  dis- 
play for  the  ship. 

When  he  was  once  asked  to  describe  "the 
Dempsey  years.  "  he  said  that  he  believed 
the  period  was  devoted  to  the  real  meaning 
of  government:  people.  People  just  want  a 
chance.  Today,  there  are  many  people, 
both  in  and  out  of  government,  who  will  re- 
member the  former  governor  for  the  oppor- 
tunities he  created  for  them. 

[From  the  New  Britain  (CT)  Herald  July 
18.  1989] 

John  Dempsey 

John  Dempsey  was  a  man  who  gave  poli- 
tics a  good  name. 

A  man  of  considerable  charm  and  appeal. 
Mr.  Dempsey  had  opponents,  as  any  politi- 
cian will,  but  few  enemies.  His  death  from 
lung  cancer  Sunday  ended  an  inspirational 
life,  which  .saw  him  come  to  this  country  as 
an  Irish  immigrant  and  rise  to  the  gover- 
nor's mansion. 

As  governor  from  1961  to  1971,  he  helped 
establish  Connecticut's  reputation  as  a  state 
with  a  socially-conscious  government  Under 
his  stewardship,  Connecticut  instituted  a 
model  job-training  law,  became  a  national 
leader  in  environmental  standards  laws  and 
oversaw  the  federal  court  ordered  revision 
of  the  state  Constitution  and  redrawing  of 
General  Assembly  Districts. 

He  was  a  liberal  Democrat  when  the  term 
was  a  label  party  members  wore  proudly.  He 
sumbolized  all  that  is  good  about  American 
politics.  As  a  young  man,  he  found  that  his 
gregarious  nature  and  affability  translated 
into  popularity  at  the  voting  machine.  Prom 
the  day  in  1936  when  21-year-old  John 
Dempsey  was  elected  to  the  Putnam  Town 
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Council  his  career  and  influence  would  rise 
steadily  as  his  sphere  of  recognition  grew. 

The  death  of  politicians  and  former  politi- 
cians always  brings  plaudits  from  loyalists 
and  opponents  alike.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  the  praise  for  John  Dempsey  emerging 
this  week  is  deeply  sincere. 

[From  the  Stanford  (CT)  Advocate.  July  19. 
1989] 


a.  inserting  at  the  commencement  thereof 
after  the  words  "ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF 
1954": 


John  DEMPsrr 

John  Dempsey.  who  served  as  governor 
from  1961  to  1971,  was  a  politician  of  the 
old  style  in  the  best  sense.  In  this  age  of 
competing  interest  groups  and  television 
politics,  the  old-time  political  leaders  who 
knew  what  they  wanted  to  accomplish  and 
who  appealed  to  people  on  a  personal  level 
have  looked  t>etter  and  better  in  hindsight. 

He  brought  compassion  to  state  govern- 
ment. He  was  regarded  as  a  champion  of  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped  and 
helped  solve  their  problems.  People  re- 
sponded favorably  to  him.  even  as  the  state 
bureaurcracy  grew  during  his  tenure,  and 
became  a  source  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Dempsey  was  beloved  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  as  an  example  of  caring,  decent 
government  at  its  best.  U.S.  Second  Circuit 
Appeals  Judge  Thomas  J.  Mesidll,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Dempsey  as  governor,  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "John  Dempsey  continued 
to  be  the  most  popular  political  figure  in 
Cormecticut  right  to  the  end."  Quite  a  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Dempsey  from  a  member  of  the 
opposition  party.  We  need  more  political 
leaders  today  like  him. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


COMPREHENSIVE  URANIUM  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  83, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  83)  to  esUblish  the  amount  of 
costs  of  the  Department  of  ESiergy's  urani- 
um enrichment  program  that  have  not  pre- 
viously been  recovered  from  enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  its  customers. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That   this  Act   may   be   referred   to   as   the 
"Comprehensive  Uranium  Act  of  1989". 
TITLE  I 

Sec.  110.  Short  TrrLE.—This  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Uranium  Enrichment  Act  of 
1989". 

Sec.  111.  Deletion  or  Section  161  v.— Sub- 
section 161  V.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
19S4.  as  amended,  is  deleted  and  the  remain- 
ing subsections  are  relettered  accordingly. 

Sec.  112.  Redirection  or  the  Uranium  En- 
richment Enterprise  or  the  United 
States.— The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011-2296)  is  further 
amended  by— 


"TITLE  I— ATOMIC  ENERGY": 


and 


b.  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES 
ENRICHMENT  CORPORATION 
"CHAPTER  21.  FINDINGS 

"Sec.  1101.  Findings.— The  Congress  of  the 
United  Staus  finds  that 

"a.  The  enrichment  of  uranium  is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security  and  energy  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

"b.  A  competitive,  loeU-managed  and  effi- 
cient enrichment  enterprise  provides  impor- 
tant economic  benefits  to  the  United  States 
and  contributes  to  a  highly  favorable  for- 
eign trade  Inilance. 

"c.  A  strong  United  States  enrichment  en- 
terprise promotes  United  States  nonprolif- 
eration  policies  by  requiring  accountability 
for  United  States  enriched  uranium. 

"d.  The  operation  of  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  must  meet  high  standards  for  envi- 
ronmental health  and  safety. 

"e.  The  operation  and  management  of  a 
uranium  enrichment  enterprise  requires  a 
commercial  business  orientation  in  order  to 
engender  customer  support  and  confidence, 
and  customers,  rather  than  the  taxpayers  at 
large,  should  bear  the  costs  of  commercial 
uranium  enrichment  services. 

"/.  The  optimal  level  of  expenditures  for 
the  uranium  enrichment  enterprise  fluctu- 
ates and  cannot  be  accurately  predicted  or 
efficiently  financed  if  subject  to  annual  au- 
thorization and  appropriation. 

"g.  Flexibility  is  essential  to  adapt  busi- 
ness operations  to  a  competitive  market- 
place. 

'Tu  The  events  of  the  recent  past,  including 
the  emergence  of  foreign  competition,  have 
brought  new  and  unforeseen  forces  to  bear 
upon  the  management  and  operation  of  the 
Government's  uranium  enrichment  enter- 
prise. 

"t  The  present  operation  of  the  uranium 
enrichment  enterprise  must  be  changed  so  as 
to  further  the  national  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise and  respond  to  the  competitive 
demand  placed  upon  it  by  market  forces, 
while  continuing  to  meet  the  paramount  ob- 
jective of  ensuring  the  Nation 's  common  de- 
fense anJd  security. 

"CHAPTER  22.  DEFINITIONS,  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  CORPORATION  AND 
PURPOSES 

"Sec.  1201.  DEriNiTioNS.—For  the  purpose 
of  thU  title: 

"o.  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

"b.  The  term  'Department'  means  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  of  the  United  States. 

"c.  77ie  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  United  States 
Enrichment  Corporation. 

"d.  The  term  'Corporation'  means  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation. 

"e.  The  term.  'Corporate  Board '  means  the 
appointed  memt>ers  of  the  official  advisory 
panel  appointed  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  section  1503  of  this  title. 

"f.  The  term  'uranium  enrichment '  means 
the  separation  of  uranium  of  a  given  isotop- 
ic  content  into  tu>o  components,  OTie  having 
a  higher  percentage  of  a  fissile  isotope  and 
one  having  a  lower  percentage. 

"g.  The  term  'remedial  action'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  defined  in  section  120(24) 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liability  Act 


"7l  The  term  'decontamination  and  de- 
commissioning' means  those  activities  un- 
dertaken to  decontaminate  and  decommis- 
sion inactive  facilities  that  have  residual 
radioactive  or  mixed  radioactix>e  and  haz- 
ardous cftemical  contamination. 

"Sec.  1202.  Establishment  or  the  Corpo- 
ration: 

"a.  There  is  hereby  created  a  body  corpo- 
rate to  be  known  as  the  'United  States  En- 
richment Corporation'. 

"b.  The  Corporation  shall— 

"(1)  be  established  as  a  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation  svAject  to  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  9101-9109),  except  as  otherwise 
provided  herein;  and 

"(2)  be  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  1203.  Purposes.— The  Corporation  is 
created  for  the  following  purposes— 

"(1)  to  acquire  feed  material  for  uranium 
enrichment  enriched  uranium,  the  Depart- 
ment's uranium  previously  set  aside  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  the  Department's 
uranium  ennchment  and  related  facilities: 

"(2)  to  operate,  and  as  required  by  busi- 
ness conditions,  to  expand  or  corutruct  fa- 
cilities for  uranium  enrichment  or  both; 

"(3)  to  market  and  sell  enriched  uranium 
and  uranium  enrichment  and  related  serv- 
ices to— 

"(A)  the  Department  for  governmental 
purposes;  and 

"(B)  qualified  domestic  and  foreign  per- 
sons; 

"(4)  to  conduct  research  and  development 
as  required  to  meet  corporate  objectives  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying,  evaluating,  im- 
proving and  testing  processes  for  uranium 
enrichment; 

"(5)  to  operate,  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, on  a  profitable  and  efficient  basis;  in 
order  to  maximize  the  long  term  economic 
value  of  the  Corporation  to  the  United 
States  Government  including  the  payment 
of  dividends  to  the  Treasury  as  a  return  on 
the  United  States  Government  investment; 

"(6)  to  conduct  the  business  as  a  self-fi- 
nancing corporation  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  appropriations  or  other  sources  of  Gov- 
ernment financing  after  enactment  of  this 
tiUe: 

"(7)  to  maintain  a  reliable  and  economi- 
cal domestic  source  of  enrichment  services; 

"(8)  to  conduct  its  actimties  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public: 

"(9)  to  continue  to  meet  the  paramount 
objectives  of  ensuring  the  Nation 's  common 
defense  and  security  (including  consider- 
ation of  United  States  policies  concerning 
nonproli/eration  of  atomic  iveapons  OTid 
other  nonpeaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy); 
and 

"(10)  to  take  all  other  lawful  action  in  fur- 
therance of  the  foregoing  purposes. 

"CHAPTER  23.  CORPORATE  OFFICES 

"Sec.  1301.  Corporate  OmcES.—The  Cor- 
poration shall  maintain  an  office  for  the 
service  of  process  and  papers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent thereof.  The  Corporation  may  establish 
offices  in  such  other  place  or  places  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business. 
"CHAPTER  24.  POWER  AND  DUTIES  OF 

THE  CORPORATION 
"Sec.    1401.   SPECiric  Corporate  Powers 
and  Duties.— The  Corporation— 

"a.  shall  perform  uranium  enrichment  or 
provide  for    uranium    to    be    enriched    by 
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others  at  facilities  of  the  Corporation,  con 
tracts  in  existence  as  of  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  title  between  the  Department 
and  persons  under  contract  to  perform  ura- 
nium enrichment  and  related  services  at  fa- 
cilities of  the  Department  shall  continue  in 
effect  as  if  the  Corporation^  rather  than  the 
Department,  had  executed  these  contracts: 

"b.  shall  conduct,  or  provide  for  the  con 
duct  of.  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  isotopic  separation  of  urani- 
um as  the  Corporation  deems  necessary  or 
advisable  for  purposes  of  maintaining  the 
Corporation  as  a  continuing,  comrnerciat 
enterprise  operating  on  a  profitable  and  ef 
ficient  basis: 

"c.  mxiy  acquire  or  distribute  enriched  ura 
mum,  feed  material  for  uranium  ennch 
ment  or  depleted  uranium  in  transactions 
unth— 

"III  persons  licensed  under  sections  53.  63. 
103.  or  104  of  title  I  in  accordance  with  the 
licenses  held  by  such  persons. 

"'2/    persons    in    accordance     with,     and 
icithin  the  period  of.  an  agreement  for  coop- 
eration arranged  pursuant  to  section  123  o' 
title  I:  or 
"(3>  as  otherwise  authorized  by  lau. 
"d.  rnay— 

"111  enter  into  contracts  with  persons  I: 
censed  under  section  53.  63.  103.  or  104  at 
title  I  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  Corpo 
ration  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable,  to 
provide  uranium  or  uranium  enrichment 
and  related  seriices:  and 

'12)  enter  into  contracts  to  provide  urani 
um  or  uranium  enrichment  and  related 
services  in  accordance  with,  and  ictthin  the 
period  of.  an  agreement  for  cooperation  ar- 
ranged pursuant  to  section  123  of  title  I  or 
as  otherwise  authorized  by  law: 

e.  shall  sell  to  the  Department  as  prorid 
ed  m  this  title,  and  without  regard  to  sec 
tion  57  e.  of  title  I  or  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion   1535  of  title  31.    United  States   Code, 
such  amounts  of  uranium  or  uranium  en 
richment  and  related  services  as  the  Depart- 
ment may  determine  from  time  to  time  are 
required.  Hi  for  the  Department  to  carry  out 
Presidential    direction    and    authorisations 
pursuant  to  section  91  of  title  I:  and  '2i  for 
the  conduct  of  other  Department  programs,. 
■'/.  may  grant  licenses,  both  exclusive  and 
nonexclusive,    for    the    use    of    patent    and 
patent  applications  owned  by  the  Corpora 
tion.   and  establish  and  collect  charges,    in 
the  form  of  royalties  or  otherwise,  for  utili 
nation      of     Corporation-owned      facilities 
equipment,  patents,  and  technical  informa 
tion  of  a  proprietary  nature  pertaining  tn 
the  Corporation's  activities. 

Sec  1402  Geseral  Powers  of  the  Cor 
ptjRATios.—ln  order  to  accomplish  the  pur 
poses  of  this  title,  the  Corporation— 

"a.  shall  have  perpetual  succession  unless 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress: 

"b.  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed: 

"c  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
narne  and  be  represented  by  its  own  attor 
neys  in  all  judicial  and  administratiie  pro 
ceedings: 

"d.  may  indemnify  the  Administrator,  offi 
cers,  attorneys,  agents  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation  for  liabilities  and  expenses  m 
curred  in  connection    with   their  corporate 
activities: 

"e.  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulatioris  governing  the  manner 
in  which  Its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  power  granted  to  it  by  law  may  be  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed: 

■/.  '1/  may  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and 
hold   real  and  personal  property  including 


patents  and  proprietary  data,  as  it  deems 
necessary  m  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
and  selL  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  property,  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  without  regard  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  the  Administratii^e  Sen-tees  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended: 

"'21  Purchases,  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  or  management  and  op- 
eration of  facilities  and  contracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services,  except  personal  services, 
made  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  made  after 
advertising,  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  sufficiently  in  advance  of  opening 
bids,  as  the  Corporation  shall  determine  to 
t>e  adequate  to  insure  notice  and  an  oppor 
tunity  for  competition:  Provided.  That  ad- 
vertising shall  not  be  required  when  the  Cor 
poration  determines  that  the  making  of  any 
such  purchase  or  contract  without  advertis- 
ing is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  furthering 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  or  that  advertising 
IS  not  reasonably  practicable: 

g  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  or  gov- 
ernment concerned,  may  utilize  or  employ 
the  services  or  personnel  of  any  Federal 
Government  agency,  or  any  Stale  or  local 
government,  or  voluntary  or  uncompensated 
personnel  to  perform  such  funclioru  on  its 
behalf  as  rnav  appear  desirable: 

h.  may  enter  into  and  perform  such  con 
tracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  t>e  necessary  m 
the  conduct  of  its  business  and  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  State,  territory  or  posses- 
sion, or  with  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation. 

"I.  may  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  tor  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  m  which  they  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  other  provisions 
oi  law  specifically  applicable  to  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations. 

}.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  and  without  need  far  further  appro- 
priation, may  use  monies,  unexpended  ap 
propnations.  revenues  and  receipts  from  op- 
erations, amounts  received  from  obligations 
lisued  and  other  assets  o)  the  Corporation 
in  accordance  with  section  1505.  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses and  other  obligations  incurred  by  the 
Corporation  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  and  withm  the  requirements  of.  this 
title,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  apportion- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  15  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
k  may  settle  and  adjust  claims  held  by 
the  Corporation  against  other  persons  or 
parties  and  claims  by  other  persons  or  par- 
ties against  the  Corporation. 

L  may  exercise,  m  the  name  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  power  of  eminent  domain  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  official  purposes  of  the 
Corporation. 

m.  shall  have  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  debts 
out  0.1  bankrupt,  insolvent,  and  decedents' 
estates, 

n.  may  define  appropriate  information 
as  Government  Commercial  Information' 
and  exempt  such  information  from  manda- 
tory release  pursuant  to  section  552'bii3i  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  when  it  is  deter 
mined  by  the  Administrator  that  such  infor 
mation  if  publicly  released  would  harm  the 
Corporation's  legitimate  commercial  inter- 
ests or  those  of  a  third  party: 

o  may  request,  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,   when  requested,  shall  fur 


nish  the  Corporation  such  services  as  he  is 
authorized  to  provide  agencies  of  the  United 
States: 

"p.  may  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  in  aid  of  any  pur- 
poses herein  authorized:  and 

"g.  may  execute,  in  accordance  with  its 
bylaws,  rules  and  regulations,  all  instru- 
ments necessary  and  appropriate  m  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  of  its  powers. 

"r.  shall  pay  any  settlement  or  judgment 
entered  against  it  from  the  Corporation's 
own  funds  and  not  from  the  judgment  fund 
131  use.  1304).  The  provisions  of  the  Feder- 
al Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  1346(b)  and 
2671  et  seg.)  shall  not  apply  to  any  claims 
arising  from  the  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion after  the  effective  date  of  this  statute: 
Provided.  That  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  liability  or  claims  arising  from  a 
nuclear  incident,  if  such  incident  occurs 
prior  to  the  licensing  of  the  Corporation  s 
existing  Gaseous  Diffusion  Facilities  under 
section  1601  of  this  title. 

"Sec.    1403.    Continuation  or  Contracts, 
Orders.  Proceedings,  and  Regulatio.vs: 

a.  Except  as  provided  elsewhere  m  this 
title,  all  contracts,  agreements,  and  leases 
with  the  Department,  and  licenses,  and 
privileges  that  have  been  afforded  to  the  De- 
partment prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title  and  that  relate  to  uranium  en- 
richment, including  all  enrichment  services 
contracts,  power  purchase  contracts,  and  ■ 
the  December  18,  1987,  settlement  agreement 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  regard- 
ing payment  of  capacity  charges  under  the 
Department's  two  power  contracts  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  shall  continue 
m  effect  as  i,t  the  Corporation  had  executed 
such  contracts,  agreements,  or  leases  or  had 
been  afforded  such  licenses  and  privileges. 

b.  As  related  to  the  functions  vested  in 
the  Corporation  by  this  title,  all  orders,  de- 
termiTiations.  rules,  regulations  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Department  shall  continue  in 
effect  and  remain  applicable  to  the  Corpora- 
tion until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside  or  revoked  by  the  Corporation,  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law  unless  otherwise  specifical- 
lu  provided  in  this  title. 

c.  Except  as  provided  elsewhere  m  this 
title,  the  transfer  of  functions  related  to  and 
rested  m  the  Corporation  by  this  title  shall 
not  affect  proceedings  judicial  or  otherwise, 
relating  to  such  functions  which  are  pend- 
ing at  the  lime  this  title  takes  effect,  and 
such  proceedings  shall  be  continued  with  the 
Corporation,  as  appropriate. 

"Sec.  1404.  LiABiLrriES.  — Except  as  provid- 
ed elsewhere  in  this  title,  all  liabilities  at- 
tributable to  operation  of  the  uranium  en- 
richment enterprise  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  remain  direct  li- 
abilities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States:  with  regard  to  any  claim  seeking  to 
impose  such  liability,  section  1403  shall  not 
be  applicable  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
represented  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
CHAPTER  25.  ORGANIZATION. 
FINANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 

"Sec.  1501  Administrator: 

"a.  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  vested  in  an  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation.  The 
Administrator  shall  t>e  a  person  who,  by 
reason  of  professional  background  and  expe- 
rience IS  specially  qualified  to  manage  the 
Corporation:  Provided,  however.  That  upon 
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enactment  of  this  title,  the  President  shail 
appoint  in  exitting  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  act  as  Administrator 
until  the  office  is  filled. 

"b.  TTie  Administrator— 

"(1)  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Corporation  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  Administrator  shall  establish  the 
offices,  appoint  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Corporation  (including  attomeysl, 
and  define  their  respo'nsibilities  and  duties. 
The  Administrator  shall  appoint  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  required  to 
conduct  the  Corporation 's  business: 

"(2)  shall  serve  a  term  of  six  years  but  may 
be  reappointed: 

"(3)  shall,  before  taking  office,  take  an 
oath  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  there- 
of 

"(4)  shall  have  compensation  determined 
by  the  President  based  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Secretary  and  the  Corporate 
Board  as  provided  in  section  lS03(c),  except 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  determination 
compensation  shall  be  set  at  Executive  Level 
I.  as  prescrH>ed  in  section  5312  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code: 

"(5)  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 

"(6)  shall  designate  an  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration who  shall  be  vested  with  the  au- 
thority to  act  in  the  capacity  of  the  Admin- 
istrator in  the  event  of  attsence  or  incapoA:- 
ity;  and 

"(7)  may  be  removed  from  office  only  by 
the  resident  and  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office.  The  President  shall 
communicate  the  reaso'ns  for  any  s-uch  re- 
moval to  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  effective  dale  ofs'uch 
removal 

"c.  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  general 
supervision  over  the  Administrator  only 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion involving— 

"(A)  the  Nation's  common  defense  and  se- 
curity; and 

"(B)  health  safety  and  the  environment 

"(2)  The  Ad'ministrator  shall  be  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  all  poieers  and 
responsibilities  that  are  committed  to  the 
Administrator  under  this  title  and  that  are 
not  reserved  to  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1).  and,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9104(a)(4)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  including  the  setting  of  the  ap- 
propriate amount  of,  and  paying,  any  divi- 
dend under  section  ISOSfcl  and  all  other 
fiscal  matters. 

"Sec.  1502.  DCLEOATiON.-The  Administra- 
tor may  delegate  to  other  officers  or  employ- 
ees powers  and  duties  assigned  to  the  Corpo- 
ration in  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"Sec.  1503.  Corporate  Board.— There  is 
hereby  established  a  Corporate  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  which  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  chairman.  Memtters  of  the  Corpo- 
rate Board  shall  be  individ'uals  possessing 
high  integrity,  demonstrated  accomplish- 
ment and  broad  experience  in  management 
and  shall  have  strong  l)ackgroun€ls  in  sci- 
ence, engineering,  business  or  finance.  At 
least  one  member  of  the  Corporate  Board 
shall  t>e,  or  previously  have  been,  employed 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  managing  an  electric 
utility: 

"a.  (1)  The  specific  responsilrilities  of  the 
Corporate  Board  shall  be  to — 

"(A)  review  the  Corporation's  policies  and 
performance  and  advise  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  on  these  matters:  and 

"(B)  advise  the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary on  any  other  such  matters  concerning 


the  Corporation  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Corporate  Board. 

"(2J  The  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  rec- 
ommend removal  of  the  Administrator.  In 
the  event  such  recommendation  is  made,  it 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  by  the 
Secretary,  together  with  the  Secretary's  ovm 
recommendation  on  removal  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"b.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  provided 
access  to  all  significant  reports,  memoran- 
da, or  othrr  written  communications  gener- 
ated or  received  by  the  Corporation.  At  the 
request  of  the  Board,  the  Corporation  shall 
make  available  to  the  Board  all  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and  memoran- 
da of,  or  in  use  by,  the  Corporation. 

"c.  Wtien  appropriate,  the  Corporate 
Board  may  make  rectrmmendations  to  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  compensation  to 
be  received  by  the  Administrator  and  up  to 
ten  officers  of  the  Corporation  who  may  re- 
ceive compensation  in  excess  of  Executive 
Level  II  as  provided  in  section  1504(a).  The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  together  with  the  Sec- 
retary's own  recommendations  concerning 
compensation.  In  the  event  that  less  than 
three  members  of  the  Corporate  Board  are  in 
office,  recommendations  concerning  com- 
pensation may  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
alone.  The  President  shall  have  the  power  to 
enter  into  binding  agreements  concerning 
compensation  to  be  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator during  his  term  of  office  and  by  the 
ten  officers  described  in  section  1504(a) 
during  their  term  of  employment,  regardless 
of  any  recom'mendations  received  or  not  re- 
ceived under  this  title. 

"d.  Except  for  initial  appointments,  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporate  Board  shall  serve  five- 
year  terms.  Each  member  of  the  Corporate 
Board  sfiall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
No  more  than  three  »nembers  of  the  Board 
shall  be  members  of  any  one  political  party. 
Of  those  first  appointed,  the  chairman  shall 
serve  for  the  full  five-year  term:  one  member 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years;  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years:  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years;  and  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"e.  Upon  expiration  of  the  initial  term, 
each  Corporate  Board  member  appointed 
thereafter  shall  serve  a  term  of  five  years. 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board,  the  President  shall  appoint  an  indi- 
vidual to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  applicable  term.  Upon  expiration 
of  a  term,  a  Board  member  ■may  continue  to 
serve  up  to  a  maximum  of  one  year  or  until 
a  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
assumed  office,  whichever  occurs  first 

"f.  The  members  of  the  Corporate  Board  in 
executing  their  duties  shall  be  governed  by 
the  laws  and  regulations  regarding  conflicts 
of  interest,  but  exempted  from  other  provi- 
sions and  authority  prescril>ed  by  the  Feder- 
al Ad-visory  Committee  Act,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  Appendix  2). 

"g.  The  Corporate  Board  shall  meet  at  any 
time  purs'uant  to  the  call  of  the  CTiairman 
and  as  provided  by  the  bylaws  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, but  not  less  than  quarterly.  The  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  representative  shall 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  Corporate  Board. 

"h  The  Corporation  shall  compensate 
members  of  the  Corporate  Board  at  a  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  Executive  Level  III, 
as  defined  in  section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  in  addition  to  reimbursement 
of  reasonable  expenses  incurred  when  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Corporate  Board.  Any  Corporate  Board 
member  who  is  otherwise  a  Federal  employee 


shall  not  be  eligible  for  compensation  above 
reimbursement  for  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred while  attending  official  meetings  of 
the  Corporation. 

"i.  (1)  The  Corporate  Board  shall  report  at 
least  annually  to  the  Administrator  on  the 
performance  o/  the  Corporation  and  the 
issues  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  Administrator. 
Any  such  report  shall  include  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Board  finds  appropriate. 
A  copy  of  any  report  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  any  report  under  this  subsection  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  respond  in  writing  to  such 
report  and  provide  an  analysis  of  such  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Board  contained  in 
the  report  Such  response  shall  include  plans 
for  implementation  of  each  recommenda- 
tion or  a  justification  for  not  implementing 
such  recommendatiOTL  A  copy  of  any  re- 
sponse under  this  subsection  shall  be  trans- 
mitted promptly  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"Sec.  1504.  Employees  or  the  Corpora- 
TION.— Officers  and  employe  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States: 

"a.  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  all  of- 
ficers, employees  and  agents  of  the  (Corpora- 
tion as  are  deemed  necessary  to  effect  the 
protnsions  of  this  title  without  regard  to  any 
administratively  imposed  limits  on  person- 
nel, and  any  such  officer,  employee  or  agent 
shall  only  be  sultject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Administrator.  The  Administrator  shall 
fix  all  compensation  in  occordaTice  toith  the 
comparable  pay  provisions  of  section  5301 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  with  compen- 
sation levels  not  to  exceed  Executive  Level 
II,  as  defined  in  section  5313  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator may,  upon  recommendation  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Corporate  Board  as 
provided  in  section  1503(c)  and  approval  by 
the  President,  appoint  up  to  ten  officers 
whose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  which  is  20  per  centum  less  than  the 
compensation  received  by  the  Administra- 
tor, but  not  less  than  Executi-ve  Level  II.  The 
Administrator  shall  define  the  duties  of  all 
officers  and  employees  a'nd  provide  a  system 
of  organization  inclusive  of  a  personnel 
management  system  to  fix  responsHrilities 
and  promote  efficiency.  The  Corporation 
shall  assure  that  the  personnel  fwnction  and 
organization  is  consistent  loith  the  princi- 
ples of  section  2301(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  merit  system  princi- 
ples. Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  appointed,  promoted  and  as- 
signed on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness,  and 
other  personnel  actions  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  fairness  and  due  proc- 
ess but  without  regard  to  those  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
appointments  and  other  personnel  actions 
in  the  competitive  service. 

"b.  Any  Federal  employee  hired  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1984,  who  transfers  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  who  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
transfer  is  subject  to  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System  (sulKhapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5.  UniUd  States  Code) 
shall  remain  within  the  coverage  of  such 
system  unless  he  or  she  elects  to  be  subject  to 
the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System. 
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For  those  employees  remaining  in  the  Feder 
al  Civil  Service  Retirement  System,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  withhold  pay  and  shall  pay 
into  the  Ciml  Service  Retirement  and  Dis 
ability  Fund  the  amounts  specified  m  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Employ 
ment  by  the  Corporation  without  a  break  m 
continuity  of  service  shall  be  considered  to 
be  employment  by  the  United  States  Gofem 
ment  for  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Any  em 
ployee  of  the  Corporation  who  is  not  ictthtn 
the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Civil  Seritce  Re 
tirement  System  shall  be  subject  to  the  Fed 
eral  Employees'  Retirement  System  'chapter 
84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code/.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall   withhold  pay  and  make  such 
payments  as  are  required  under  that  retire 
ment  system.  Further: 

"(II  Any  employee  who  transfers  to  (he 
Corporation  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  lump  sum  payments  for  unused 
annual  leave  under  section  5557  title  $. 
United  States  Code,  but  shall  be  credited  by 
the  Corporation  with  the  unused  annual 
leave  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

"'2/  An  employee  who  does  not  transfer  to 
the  Corporation  and  who  does  not  otherwise 
remain  a  Federal  employee  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  benefits  available  under 
Federal  law  for  separated  employees,  except 
that  severance  pay  shall  not  be  payable  to 
an  employee  who  does  not  accept  an  offer  of 
employment  from  the  Corporation  of  work 
substantially  similar  to  that  performed  by 
the  employee  for  the  Department. 

"c.  This  section  does  not  affect  a  right  or 
remedy  of  an  officer,  employee,  or  applicanf 
for  em.ployment  under  a  law  prohibiting  di.s 
crimination  m  employrnent  in  the  Govern 
ment  on  the  t>asis  of  race,  color  religion. 
age.  sex.  national  origin,  political  affili 
ation.  mantal  status,  or  handicap  condi 
tions. 

"d.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpora 
tion  shall  6e  covered  by  chapter  73  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  suitability 
security  and  conduct. 

"e.  Compensation.  t>enefits.  and  othi-r 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  m 
effect  immediately  pnor  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  whether  provided  by  statute 
or  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart 
ment  or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
apply  to  officers  and  employees  who  transfer 
to  the  Corporation  from  other  Federal  em- 
ployment until  changed  by  the  Corporation 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  thi.i 
title. 

'/.  The  provisions  of  sections  3323ia>  and 
8344  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  law  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  reem 
ployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
the  sirnultaneous  receipt  of  compensation 
and  retired  pay  or  annuities,  shall  not  apply 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Corporation 
who  have  retired  from  or  ceased  prei  loivi 
government  service  pnor  to  April  28.  19»7 

"Sec  1505  Transfer  of  Propcrti-  to  thf 
CoRPijRATiON  —  In  order  to  enable  the  Corpo 
ration  to  exercise  the  powers  and  duti".'< 
vested  in  it  by  this  title: 

"a.  The  Secretary,  as  requested  by  the  Ad 
ministrator.  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  without  charge  to  the  Corporation 
all  of  the  Department's  right,  title,  or  inter 
est  in  and  to.  real  or  personal  properties 
owned  by  the  Department,  or  by  the  United 
States  but  under  control  or  custody  of  the 
Department,  which  are  related  to  and  mate- 
rially useful  in  the  performance  of  the  tunc 
tions  transferred  by  this  title,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  following— 


"(1)  production  facilities  for  uranium  en- 
richment inclusive  of  real  estate,  buildings 
and  other  improvements  at  production  sites 
and  their  related  and  supporting  equipment: 
Provided,  That  facilities,  real  estate,  im- 
provements and  equipment  related  to  the 
Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  in  Oak 
Ridge.  Tennessee,  and  to  the  gas  centrifuge 
enrichment  program  shall  not  transfer 
under  this  paragraph  except  for  diffusion 
cascades  and  related  equipment  needed  by 
the  Corporation  for  replacement  parts:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  enrichment  facili- 
ties retained  by  the  Department  shall  not  be 
used  to  enrich  uranium,  m  competition  with 
the  Corporation.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
prejudice  consideration  of  any  site  as  a  can- 
didate site  for  future  expansion  or  replace- 
ment of  uranium  enrichment  capacity. 

''21  at  such  time  subsequent  to  the  year 
2000  as  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  should 
be  decommissioned  or  decontaminated,  or 
both,  the  Secretary  shall  convey  without 
charge  equipment  and  facilities  relating  to 
the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  not 
transferred  m  paragraph  Hi  to  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

"(31  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials 
for  research  and  development  activities  re- 
lated to  the  isotopic  separation  of  uranium 
by  the  gaseous  diffusion  technology: 

">4>  the  Department  s  stocks  of  prepro- 
duced  enriched  uraniurn.  but  excluding 
stocks  of  highly  enriched  uranium:  Provid 
ed.  That  approximately  two  metric  tons  of 
the  Department's  highly  enriched  uranium 
shall  be  loaned  to  the  Corporation  as  re- 
quired for  working  inventory: 

'5'  the  Department's  stocks  at  feed  mate 
nals  for  uranium  enrichment  except  for  the 
quantities  allocated  to  the  national  defense 
activities  uf  the  Department  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment, 

"'Al  the  Department's  stockpile  of  ennch 
ment  tails  existing  as  of  the  date  of  enact 
ment.  shall  remain  with  the  Department: 
and 

'Bi  stocks  of  feed  materials  which  remain 
the  property  of  the  Department  under  para- 
graph '5>  shall  remain  in  place  at  the  en- 
richment plant  sites.  The  Corporation  shall 
have  access  to  and  use  of  these  feed  maten 
als  provided  such  quantities  as  are  used  are 
replaced,  or  credit  given,  if  use  by  the  De 
partment  is  substquenlly  needed. 

"'6i  all  other  facilities,  equipment,  materi- 
als, processes,  patents,  technical  informa- 
tion of  any  kind,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
leases  to  the  extent  these  itenis  concern  the 
Corporation's  functions  and  activities, 
except  those  items  required  for  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Department  and  those 
items  specifically  excluded  by  this  subsec 
tion. 

The  transfer  authorised  by  this  section  is 
not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
!20'h>  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compen-^ation  and  Liability  Act 

b  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  grant  to  the  Corporation  without 
charge  the  Department's  rights  and  access  to 
the  Atomic  Vapor  Laser  Isotope  .Separation, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  AVLIS'.  technolo- 
gy and  to  provide  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation,  the 
necessary  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Department  to  assure  the  commercial  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  AVLIS  or  other 
technologies  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  this  title 

c  The  Secretary  is  authorised  and  direct- 
ed to  grant  the  Corporation  without  charge, 
to   the  extent   necessary  or  appropriate  for 


the  conduct  of  the  Corporation 's  activities. 
licenses  to  practice  or  have  practiced  any 
inventions  or  discoveries  (whether  patented 
or  unpatented)  together  with  the  right  to  use 
or  have  used  any  processes  and  technical  in- 
formation owned  or  controlled  by  the  De- 
partment. 

"d.  The  Secretary  is  directed,  without  need 
of  further  appropriation,  to  transfer  to  the 
Corporation  the  unexpended  balance  of  ap- 
propriations and  other  monies  available  to 
the  Department  (inclusive  of  funds  set  aside 
for  accounts  payable/,  and  accounts  receiva- 
ble which  are  related  to  functions  and  ac- 
tivities acquired  by  the  Corporation  from 
the  Department  pursuant  to  this  title,  in- 
cluding all  adi'once  payments. 

"e.  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
use,  possession,  and  control  of  such  other 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  United 
States  which  is  reasonably  related  to  the 
functions  performed  by  the  Corporation. 
Such  transfers  may  be  made  by  the  President 
without  charge  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"f.  Title  to  depleted  uranium  resulting 
from  the  enrichment  services  provided  to  the 
Department  by  the  Corporation  shall 
remain  with  the  Department. 

"Sec.  1506.  Capptal  Structure  of  the  Cor- 
pora Tios: 

"a.   Upon  commencement  of  operations  of 
the  Corporation,  all  liabilities  then  chargea-  ■ 
ble   to    unexpended   balances  of  appropria- 
tions  trans/erred    under  section    1505   shall 
become  liabilities  of  the  Corporation. 

b.  Ill  The  Corporation  shall  issue  capital 
stock  representing  an  equity  investment 
equal  to  the  book  value  of  assets  transferred 
to  the  Corporation,  as  reported  in  the  Urani- 
um Enrichment  Annual  Report  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  modified  to  reflect  continued  de- 
preciation and  other  usual  changes  that 
occur  up  to  date  of  transfer.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  hold  such  stock  for  the 
United  States.  Provided,  That  all  rights  and 
duties  pertaining  to  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  remain  vested  in  the  Admin- 
istrator as  specified  m  section  1501. 

"i2i  The  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation 
shall  not  t>e  sold,  transferred,  or  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  unless  such  disposition  is 
specifically  authorized  by  Federal  law  en- 
acted after  enactment  of  this  title. 

c.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  or  such  other  fund  as  provided 
by  law.  dividends  on  the  capital  stock,  out 
of  earnings  of  the  Corporation,  as  a  return 
on  the  investment  represented  by  such  stock. 
The  Corporation  shall  pay  such  dividends 
out  of  earnings,  unless  there  is  an  overrid- 
ing need  to  retain  these  funds  in  furtherance 
of  other  corporate  functions  including  but 
not  limited  to  research  and  development, 
capital  investments  and  establishment  of 
cash  resen'cs. 

"d.  The  Corporation  shall  repay  within  a 
twenty-year  period  the  amount  of 
$364,000,000  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  such 
other  fund  as  provided  by  law  with  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  yield  on  twenty-year  Government 
obligations  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title.  The  money  required  to  be  repaid 
under  this  subsection  is  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Initial  Debt' 

e.  Receipt  by  the  United  States  of  the 
stock  issued  by  the  Corporation  (including 
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all  rights  appurtenant  thereto)  together  with 
repayment  of  the  Initial  Debt  shall  co"nsti- 
tute  the  sole  recovery  by  the  United  States  of 
previously  unrecovered  costs  that  have  been 
incurred  by  the  United  States  of  uranium 
enrichment  activities  prior  to  enact"ment  of 
this  title. 

"Sec.  1S07.  Borrowing: 

"a.  (1)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
issue  and  sell  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  (hereinafter  collec- 
tively referred  to  as  "bonds')  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  tZ.SOO.OOO.OOO  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  to  assist  in  financing  its  ac- 
tivities and  to  refund  such  bonds.  The  prin- 
cipal of  and  interest  on  said  Imnds  shall  be 
payable  from  revenues  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Corporation  may  pledge  and  use 
its  revenues  for  payment  of  the  principal  of 
and  interest  on  said  bonds,  for  purchase  or 
redemption  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
incidential  thereto,  including  creation  of  re- 
serve funds  and  other  funds  which  may  be 
similarly  pledged  and  used,  to  such  extent 
and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  binding  convenants  with  the 
holders  of  said  bonds— and  with  the  trustee, 
if  any— under  any  indenture,  resolution,  or 
other  agreement  entered  into  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  thereof  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  reserve  funds  and  other 
funds,  stipulations  concerning  the  subse- 
quent issuance  of  bonds,  and  such  other 
matters,  not  inconsistent  with  this  title,  as 
the  Corporation  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  enhance  the  marketability  of  said 
bonds. 

"(4/  Bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation  here- 
under shall  not  t>e  obligations  of,  nor  shall 
payments  of  the  principal  thereof  or  interest 
thereon  be  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States, 

"b.  Bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation  under 
this  section  shall  be  negotiable  instruments 
unless  otherwise  specified  therein,  shall  be 
in  such  forms  and  denominations,  shall  be 
sold  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts, 
shall  mature  at  such  time  or  times  not  more 
than  thirty  years  from  their  respective  dates, 
shall  be  sold  at  such  prices,  shall  bear  such 
rates  of  interest,  may  be  redeemable  before 
maturity  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times  and  redemp- 
tion premiums,  may  be  entitled  to  such  pri- 
orities of  claim  on  the  Corporation's  reve- 
nues with  respect  to  principal  and  interest 
payments,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions,  as  the  Corporation 
may  determine:  Provided,  That  at  least  fif- 
teen days  before  selling  each  issue  of  bonds 
hereunder  (exclusive  of  any  commitment 
shorter  than  one  year)  the  Corporation  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to 
the  amount,  proposed  date  of  sale,  maturi- 
ties, terms  and  conditions  and  expected 
rates  of  interest  of  the  proposed  issue  in  the 
fullest  detail  possible.  The  Corporation  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9108  of  title  31,  United  States  Code.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  part  of  an  execu- 
tive department  or  an  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
the  provisions  of  section  78c(ct  of  title  IS. 
United  States  Code. 

"c.  Bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation  here- 
under shall  be  lawful  investments  and  may 
be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds,  the  investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  the  author- 
ity or  control  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


or  any  other  officer  or  agency  having  au- 
thority over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduci- 
ary, trust,  or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  Corporation  ac- 
quired 6v  them  under  this  section.'  Provided, 
That  the  Corporation  shall  not  issue  or  sell 
any  bo^nds  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

"Sec.  ISOS.  Pricing: 

"a.  For  purposes  of  maximizing  the  long- 
term  eco"nomic  value  of  the  Corporation  to 
the  United  States  Government,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  establish  prices  for  its  products, 
materials  and  services  provided  to  custom- 
ers other  than  the  Department  on  a  basis 
that  iciU,  over  the  long  term,  allow  it  to  re- 
cover its  costs  for  providing  the  products, 
materials  and  services;  repay  the  Initial 
Debt;  recover  costs  of  decontamination,  de- 
commissioning and  remedial  action;  and 
attain  the  normal  business  objectives  of  a 
profitmaking  Corporation. 

"b.  The  Corporation  shall  establish  prices 
for  low  assay  enrichment  services  and  other 
products,  materials,  and  services  provided 
the  Department  on  a  basis  that  will  allow  it 
to  recover  its  costs  on  a  yearly  basis  for  pro- 
viding such  low  assay  enrichment  services, 
products,  materials,  and  services,  including 
depreciation  and  the  cost  of  decontamina- 
tion, decommissioning  and  remedial  action, 
but  excluding  repayment  of  the  Initial  Debt 
and  profit  In  establishing  such  prices,  the 
base  charge  paid  by  the  Department  in  any 
given  year  shall  not  exceed  the  average  base 
charge  paid  by  customers  other  than  the  De- 
partment Provided,  however.  That  if  the  im- 
position of  such  average  base  charges  as  a 
limitation  on  the  base  charge  paid  by  the 
Department  in  a  given  year  does  not  permit 
the  Corporation  to  fully  recover  its  costs  for 
pro"Viding  such  products,  materials  and 
services  to  the  Department  then,  in  subse- 
quent years,  the  Corporation  shall  include 
such  unrecovered  costs  in  its  prices  charged 
the  Department  Base  charge  shall  mean  the 
amount  paid  by  a  customer  per  separative 
work  unit  for  low  assay  enrichment  services 
during  a  given  year  (exclusive  of  any  credits 
received  under  a  voluntary  overfeeding  pro- 
gram), less  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  represents  the  cost  of  decontamina- 
tion and  decommissioning  and  remedial 
action.  The  average  base  charge  paid  by  cus- 
tomers other  than  the  Department  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  estimated  total 
dollar  amount  of  low  assay  enrichment  serv- 
ices sales  to  customers  other  than  the  De- 
partment during  a  given  year  by  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  separative  work  units  sold 
to  custo"niers  other  than  the  Department 
during  that  year.  Adjustments  between  esti- 
mated and  actual  amounts  shall  be  made 
upon  receipt  of  actual  sales  data. 

"c.  The  Corporation  shall  establish  prices 
to  the  Department  for  high  assay  enrich- 
ment services  on  a  basis  that  will  allow  it  to 
recover  its  costs,  on  a  yearly  basis,  for  pro- 
viding the  products,  materials  or  services, 
including  diepreciation  and  the  costs  of  de- 
contaynination,  decommissioning,  and  re- 
medial action  concerning  enrichment  prop- 
erty, but  excluding  repayment  of  the  Initial 
Debt  and  profit  If  the  Department  does  not 
request  any  enrichment  services  in  a  given 
year,  the  Department  shall  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  costs  required  to  maintain 
the  minimum  level  of  operation  of  the  high 
assay  production  facility. 

"d.  (If  In  accordance  with  the  cost  respon- 
sibilities defined  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4), 
the  Corporation  shall  recover  from  its  cus- 
tomers in  the  prices  and  charges  establistied 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  amounts 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 


decommissioning,  decontami^nation  arid  re- 
medial action  for  the  various  property  of  the 
Corporation,  including  property  trantferred 
under  section  ISOS  fa)  at  any  time.  Such 
costs  shall  be  based  on  the  point  in  ti"me  that 
such  decommissioning,  decontami^nation 
and  remedial  action  are  to  be  undertaken 
and  accomplished:  Provided,  TTiat  by  the 
year  2000  the  Corporation  shall  have  recov- 
ered and  deposited  in  the  Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Decontamination  and  Decommittion- 
ing  Fu"nd  SO  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  costs  of  decontamination  and  decom- 
missioning of  all  property  trantferred  or  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion ISOS,  incl"uding  the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous 
Diffusion  Plant 

"(2)  In  order  to  meet  the  objective  defined 
in  paragraph  11).  the  Corporation  shall  peri- 
odically estimate  the  anticipated  or  actual 
costs  of  decommissioning  and  decontamina- 
tion. Such  estimates  shall  reflect  any 
changes  in  as*umptio"ns  or  expectations  rele- 
vant to  meeting  such  objective,  inclxtding, 
but  not  limited  to,  any  thanges  in  applica- 
ble environmental  requirements.  Such  esti- 
mates shall  be  reviewed  at  least  every  two 
years. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  enabling  the  Corpora- 
tion to  meet  the  objective  defined  in  para- 
graph (I)  ipith  respect  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Gas- 
eous Diffusion  Plant  the  Secretary  shall  pe- 
riodically estimate  the  anticipated  costs  of 
decontamination  and  decommissioning  arut 
the  time  at  which  such  decontamination 
and  decommissioning  is  to  t>e  accomplished. 
Such  estimates  shall  reflect  any  changes  in 
assumptions  or  expectatio"ns  relevant  to 
meeting  such  objective,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  any  changes  in  applicable  envi- 
ronmental requirements.  The  Secretary  shall 
review  such  estimates  every  tiDO  years  and 
convey  this  information  to  the  Corporation. 

"(4)  'With  respect  to  property  that  has  been 
used  in  the  production  of  low-assay  separa- 
tive work, 

"(A)  The  costs  of  decommissioning,  decon- 
tamination and  remedial  action  that  shall 
be  recoverable  from  custoTners  other  than 
the  Department  in  prices  and  charges  shall 
be  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  costs  of  de- 
commissioning, decontamination  and  reme- 
dial action  for  the  property  in  question  as 
the  production  of  separatii^e  work  over  the 
life  of  such  property  for  commercial  custom- 
ers bears  to  the  total  production  of  separa- 
tive work  over  the  life  of  such  property. 

"(B)  All  other  costs  of  decommissioning, 
decontamination  and  remedial  action  for 
such  property  shaU  be  recovered  in  prices 
and  charges  to  the  Department 

"(5)  With  respect  to  property  that  has  been 
used  solely  in  the  production  of  high-assay 
separative  work,  all  costs  of  decommission- 
ing, decontamination  and  remeditil  action 
shall  be  recovered  in  prices  and  charges  to 
the  Department 

"Sec.  1509.  Auorrs.—In  fiscal  years  during 
which  an  audit  is  not  performed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  910S  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  audited  by  an  inde- 
pendent firm  or  firms  of  nationally  recog- 
nized certified  public  accountants  who  shall 
prepare  such  audits  using  standards  appro- 
priate for  commercial  corporate  transac- 
tions. The  fiscal  year  of  the  Corporation 
shall  conform  to  the  fiscal  year  of  the  United 
States.  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
review  such  audits  annually,  and  to  the 
extent  necessary,  cause  there  to  t>e  a  further 
examination  of  the  Corporation  using 
standards  for  commercial  corporate  trans- 
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actiont.  Such  audita  shall  be  conducted  at 
the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  o/  the 
Corporation  are  established  and  main- 
tained All  books,  financial  recorxLs,  reports, 
files,  papers,  rriemoranda,  and  other  proper 
ty  of.  or  in  use  by.  the  Corporation  shall  t>e 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  au 
Ihorized  to  conduct  audits  in  accordance 
with  the  provisioris  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  tSlO.  R£ports: 

"a.  The  Corporation  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  of  its  activities.  This  report 
shall  contain— 

"111  a  general  description  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's operations: 

"(21  a  summary  of  the  Corporation 's  oper- 
ating and  financial  performance,  including 
an  explanation  of  the  decision  to  pay  or  nut 
pay  dividends:  and 

'13)  copies  of  audit  reports  prepared  in 
conformance  with  section  IS09  of  this  title 
and  the  provisioru  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended. 

"b.  A  copy  of  the  annual  report  shall  fw 
provided  to  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  reports  shall  be  completed  not  later 
than  ninety  days  following  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  and  shall  accurately  reflect  i/ie  fi- 
nancial pontion  of  the  Corporation  at  fiscal 
year  end,  inclusive  of  any  impairment  ot 
capital  or  atnlity  of  the  Corporation  to 
comply  with  the  protnsions  of  this  title. 

"Ssc.  nil.  Control  or  Information: 

"a.  The  term  'Commission'  shall  t>e  deemed 
to  include  the  Corporation  wherever  such 
term  appears  in  section  141  and  subsections 
a.  and  b.  of  section  142  of  title  I. 

"b.  No  contracts  or  arrangements  shall  be 
made,  nor  any  contract  continued  in  effect. 
under  section  1401,  1402,  1403.  or  1404. 
unless  the  person  with  whom  such  contract 
or  arrangement  is  made,  or  the  contractor 
or  prospective  contractor,  agrees  in  writing 
not  to  permit  any  individual  to  have  access 
to  Restricted  Data,  as  defined  in  section  11 
y.  of  title  I.  until  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  have  made  an  investiga 
tion  and  report  to  the  Corporation  on  the 
character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of  such 
individual  and  the  Corporation  shall  have 
determined  that  permitting  such  person  to 
have  access  to  restricted  data  will  not  en- 
danger the  common  defense  and  security. 

"c.  TTu  restrictions  detailed  in  subsections 
b.,  c,  d..  e..  /.,  g..  and  /l.  of  section  145  of 
title  1  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  the  Corpo- 
ration where  they  refer  to  the  Commission 
or  a  majority  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  the  Administrator  where  they 
refer  to  the  General  Manager. 

"d.  The  Administrator  shall  keep  the  ap 
propriate  congressional  committees  fully 
and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  Corporation's  activities.  To  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Corporation  shall  make  avail 
able  to  any  of  such  committees  all  t>ooks.  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  files,  papers,  memo- 
randa, or  other  information  possessed  by  the 
Corporation  upon  receiving  a  request  for 
such  information  from  the  chairman  of  such 
committee. 

"e.  Whenever  the  Corporation  submits  to 
the  President,  or  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  any  budget,  legislative  recom- 
mendation, testimony,  or  comments  on  leg 
islation,  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Congress,  the  Corporation  shall  concurrent 
ly  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

"/.  The  Corporation  shall  have  no  power  to 
control  or  restrict  the  dissemination  of  in- 


formation other  than  as  granted  by  this  or 
any  other  law. 

"Skc.  1512.  Patents  AND  Inventions: 

"a.  The  term  Commission'  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  the  Corporation  wherei>er  such 
term  appears  m  section  152,  153b.  UK  and 
15S  of  title  I.  The  Corporation  shall  pay 
such  royalty  fees  for  patents  licensed  to  it 
under  section  153  b.  1 1)  of  title  I  as  are  paid 
by  the  Department  under  that  provision. 
Nothing  m  title  I  or  this  title  shall  affect  the 
right  of  the  Corporation  to  require  that  pat 
ents  granted  on  inventions,  that  have  been 
conceived  or  first  reduced  to  practice  during 
the  course  of  research  or  operations  of.  or  fi- 
nanced by  the  Corporation,  be  assigned  to 
the  Corporation. 

"b.  The  Department  shall  notify  the  Corpo- 
ration of  all  reports  heretofore  or  hereafter 
filed  with  1/  under  subsection  151  c.  of  title  I 
and  all  applications  for  patents  heretofore 
or  hereafter  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  of  which  the  Department  has  notice 
under  subsection  151  d.  of  title  I  or  other- 
wise, whenever  such  reports  or  applications 
involve  matters  pertaining  to  the  functions 
or  responsibilities  of  the  Corporation  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title.  The  Department 
shall  -nake  all  such  reports  available  to  the 
Corporation,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents shall  provide  the  Corporation  access  to 
all  such  applications.  All  reports  and  appli- 
cations to  which  access  is  so  provided  shall 
be  kept  in  confidence  by  the  Corporation, 
and  no  information  concerning  the  same 
given  without  authority  of  the  inventor  or 
owner  unless  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  any  Act  of  Congress. 

"c.  The  Corporation,  without  regard  for 
any  of  the  conditions  specified  in  paragraph 
153  c.  UK  (2i.  (3k  or  I4i  of  title  I.  may  at 
any  time  make  applicalion  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  a  patent  license  for  the  use  of  an 
invention  or  discovery  useful  in  the  produc- 
tion or  utilization  of  special  nuclear  materi- 
al or  atomic  energy  covered  by  a  patent 
when  such  patent  has  not  been  declared  to 
be  affected  with  the  public  interest  under 
subsection  153  b.  ill  of  title  I  and  when  use 
of  such  patent  is  within  the  Corporation's 
authority  Any  such  application  shall  con- 
stitute an  application  under  subsection  153 
c.  of  title  I  subject,  except  as  specified  above, 
to  all  the  provisions  of  subsections  153  c.  d.. 
e..  /..  g.,  and  h..  of  title  1. 

'd  With  respect  to  the  Corporation's  func- 
tions under  this  title,  section  158  of  title  1 
shall  ix'  deemed  to  include  the  Corporation 
within  the  phrase,  any  other  licensee'  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  within  the  phrase 
such  licensee'  in  the  second  sentence  there- 
of 

"e.  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  any  damages  or  fi- 
nancial responsibility  with  respect  to  secre- 
cy orders  imposed  under  section  181  of  title 
35.  United  States  Code,  through  187. 

"f  The  Corporation  shall  not  t>e  liable  or 
responsible  for  any  payments  made  or 
awards  under  subsection  157  b.(3)  of  title  I. 
or  any  settlements  or  judgments  involving 
claims  .for  alleged  patent  infringement 
except  to  the  extent  that  any  such  awards, 
settlements  or  judgments  are  attributable  to 
activities  of  the  Corporation  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title. 

"g.  The  Corporation  shall  keep  currently 
informed  as  to  matters  affecting  its  rights 
and  responsibilities  under  chapter  13  of  title 
I  as  modified  by  this  section  and  shall  take 
all  appropriate  action  to  avail  itself  of  such 
rights  and  satisfy  such  responsibilities.  The 
Department  in  discharging  its  responsibil- 
ities under  chapter  13  of  title  I  shall  exercise 


diligence  in  informing  the  Corporation  of 
matters  affecting  the  responsibilities  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Corporation  and  seeking 
and  following  as  appropriate  the  advice  and 
recommendation  of  the  Corporation  in  such 
matters. 

CHAPTER  26.  LICENSING.  TAXATION. 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1601.  Licensino: 

"a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  with  respect  solely  to  facilities, 
equipment  and  materials  for  activities  relat- 
ed to  the  isotopic  separation  of  uranium  by 
the  gaseous  diffusion  technology  at  facilities 
in  existence  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Corporation  and  its  contrac- 
tors are  hereby  exempted  from  the  licensing 
requirements  and  prohibitions  of  sections 
57.  62.  81  and  other  provisions  of  title  I,  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  Department  and  its 
contractors  are  exempt  in  regard  to  the  De- 
partment's own  functions  and  activities. 
Such  exemption  shall  remain  in  effect  unless 
and  until  the  Corporc.tion  and  its  contrac- 
tors receive  all  necessary  licenses  for  such 
facilities,  equipment  and  materials  as  are 
required  under  title  I. 

"b.  Within  two  years  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Commission  shall  promulgate 
regulations  or  issue  other  regulatory  guid- 
ance under  title  I  for  the  licensing  of  facili- 
ties described  in  subsection  (al  that  employ 
the  gaseous  diffusion  technology. 

"c.  Within  one  year  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  or  the  issuance  of  other 
regulatory  guidance  under  subsection  (bl, 
the  Corporation  and  its  contractors  shall 
make  necessary  applications  for  and  other- 
wise seek  to  obtain  such  licenses  as  will 
remove  the  exemption  provided  under  sub- 
section (a).  As  part  of  its  application,  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Eninronmen- 
tal  Policy  Act.  The  Commission  shall  adopt 
this  statement  to  the  extent  practicable 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  In  preparing  such  statement,  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  in  making  any  licensing  deci- 
sion, the  Commission,  shall  not  consider  the 
need  for  such  facilities,  alternatives  to  such 
facilities,  or  the  costs  compared  to  the  bene- 
fits of  such  facilities.  The  Commission  shall 
act  on  licensing  requests  by  the  Corporation 
m  a  timely  manner. 

"d.  The  Corporation  shall  not  transfer  or 
deliver  any  source,  special  nuclear  or  by- 
product materials  or  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facilities,  as  defined  in  title  I,  to  any 
person  who  is  not  properly  qualified  or  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  title  I. 

"e.  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  with 
respect  to  the  packaging  and  transportation 
of  source,  special  nuclear  and  byproduct 
materials. 

'Sec.  1602.  Exemption  From  Taxation  and 
Pa  yments  in  Lieu  or  Taxes: 

"a.  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance 
to  those  States  and  localities  in  which  the 
facilities  of  the  Corporation  are  located,  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  payments  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  provided  in  this  section.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  and  all  State 
arid  local  taxes  on  the  real  and  personal 
property,  activities,  and  income  of  the  Cor- 
poration. All  property  of  the  Corporation  its 
activities  and  income  are  expressly  exempt- 
ed from  taxation  in  any  manner  or  form  by 
any  State,  county,  or  other  local  government 
entity.  The  activities  of  the  Corporation  for 
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this  purpose  shall  include  the  activities  of 
organizations  pursuant  to  cost-type  con- 
tracts with  the  Corporation  to  manage,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  its  facilities.  The 
income  of  the  Corporation  shall  include 
income  received  by  such  organizations  for 
the  account  of  the  Corporation.  The  income 
of  the  Corporation  shall  not  include  income 
received  by  such  organizations  for  their  ovm 
accounts  and  such  income  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  taxation. 

"b.  The  Corporation  shall  make  annual 
payments,  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
Corporation  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  to  the 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies 
having  tax  jurisdiction  in  any  area  where 
facilities  of  the  Corporation  are  located.  In 
making  such  determinations,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  guided  by  the  following  crite- 
ria: 

"(II  Amounts  paid  shall  not  exceed  the  tax 
payments  that  would  be  made  by  a  private 
industrial  corporation  owning  similar  fa- 
cilities and  engaged  in  similar  activities  at 
the  same  location:  Provided,  however.  That 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  amount  that 
would  be  payable  as  a  tax  on  net  income. 

"(21  The  Corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  customs  and  practices  prevailing 
in  the  area  with  respect  to  appraisal,  assess- 
ment and  classification  of  industrial  prop- 
erty and  any  special  considerations  ex- 
tended to  large-scale  industrial  operations. 

"131  No  amount  shall  be  included  to  the 
extent  that  any  tax  unfairly  discriminates 
against  the  class  of  taxpayers  of  which  the 
Corporation  would  be  a  member  if  it  were  a 
private  industrial  corporation,  compared 
teith  other  taxpayers  or  classes  of  taxpayers. 

"141  In  no  event  shall  the  payment  made 
to  any  taxing  authority  for  any  period  be 
less  than  the  payments  which  would  have 
been  made  to  such  taxing  authority  for  the 
same  period  by  the  Department  and  its  cost- 
type  contractors  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  property  that  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  under  section 
1505  and  which  would  have  been  attributa- 
ble to  the  ownership,  management  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  Department's 
uranium  enrichment  facilities,  applying  the 
laws  and  policies  prevailing  immediately  to 
the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"c.  Payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Corpo- 
ration at  the  time  when  payments  of  taxes 
by  taxpayers  to  each  taxing  authority  are 
due  and  payable:  Provided,  That  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  extent  that  the  tax 
would  apply  to  a  period  pnor  to  the  enact- 
ment  of  this  title. 

"d.  The  determination  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  amounts  due  hereunder  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

"Sec.  1603.  Miscellaneous  Appucability 
or  Title  I: 

"a.  Any  references  to  the  term  'Commis- 
sion '  or  to  the  Department  in  sections  105  b., 
110  a,  161  c.  161  k,  161  q..  165  a.,  221  a., 
229,  230,  and  232  of  title  I  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  the  Corporation. 

"b.  Section  188  of  title  I  shall  apply  to  li- 
censed facilities  of  the  CorporatiotL  For  pur- 
poses of  applying  such  section  to  facilities  of 
the  Corporation: 

"(II  The  term  'Commission'  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  There  shall  be  no  requirement  for  pay- 
ment of  just  compensation  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  receipts  from  operation  of  the  fa- 
cility in  question  shall  continue  to  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Corporation;  and 

"(31  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  discre- 
tion to  determine  how  and  by  whom  the  fa- 
cility in  question  will  be  operated. 


"Sec.  1604.  Cooperation  With  Other 
AoENCiES.—The  Corporation  is  empowered 
to  use  toith  their  consent  the  available  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
other  civilian  or  military  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  and  on  a  similar 
basis  to  cooperate  vrith  such  other  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  in  the  establishment 
and  use  of  services,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties of  the  Corporation.  Further,  the  Corpo- 
ration may  confer  with  and  avail  itself  of 
the  cooperation,  services,  records,  and  facili- 
ties of  State,  territorial,  municipal  or  other 
local  agencies. 

"Sec.  1605.  Appucability  of  Antitrust 
Laws: 

"a.  The  Corporation  shall  conduct  its  ac- 
tivities in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
policies  expressed  in  the  antitrust  laws, 
except  as  required  by  the  public  interest. 

"b.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
antitrust  laws'  means: 

"(11  The  Act  entitled:  'An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,'  approved  July  2, 
1890  (IS  U.S.C.  1-7),  as  amended; 

"(2)  The  Act  entitled,  'An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,'approved  October  15,  1914  (IS  U.S.C. 
12-27),  as  amended; 

"13)  Sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled. 
An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' approved  August  27,  1894  (IS  U.S.C.  8 
and  91,  as  amended;  and 

"(4)  The  Act  of  June  19,  1936.  chapter  592 
(IS  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b,  and  21  a  1. 

"Sec.  1606.  Nuclear  Hazard  Indemnifica- 
tion.—The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  indemnify  the  contractors 
of  the  Corporation  as  the  Secretary  has  to 
indemnify  contractors  under  section  170  d. 
of  title  I.  Except  that  with  respect  to  any  li- 
censes issued  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  shall  treat  the  Cor- 
poration and  its  contractors  as  its  licensees 
for  the  purposes  of  section  1 70  of  this  Act 

"Sec.  1607.  Intent.—II  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  intent  of  this  title  to  aid  the  Corpo- 
ration in  discharging  its  responsibilities 
under  this  title  by  providing  it  with  ade- 
quate authority  and  administrative  flexibil- 
ity to  obtain  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
assure  the  maximum  achievement  of  the 
purposes  hereof  as  provided  herein,  and  this 
title  shall  be  construed  liberally  to  effectuate 
such  intent 

"Sec.  1608.  Report 

"a.  Three  years  after  enactment  of  this 
title  or  January,  1993,  whichever  is  later,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  an  interim  report  setting 
forth  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Administrator  regarding  transfer  of  the 
functions,  powers,  duties,  and  assets  of  the 
Corporation  to  private  otimership.  Five 
years  after  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  sutrmit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  final  report  setting  forth 
the  vieics  and  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator regarding  transfer  of  the  func- 
tions, powers,  duties,  and  assets  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  private  ownership.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator, in  the  final  report  recommends 
such  transfers,  the  report  shall  include  a 
plan  for  implementation  of  the  transfers. 

"b.  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  final  report  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress his  recommendations  regarding  the 
report,  including  a  plan  for  implementation 
of  any  transfers  recommended  by  the  Presi- 


dent and  any  recommendations  for  lesfisla- 
tion  necessary  to  effectuate  such  trantfer*. 
"CHAPTER  27.  DECONTAMINATION  AND 
DECOMMISSIONING 

"Sec.  1701.  Establishment: 

"a.  Estabushment  of  Fvnd.—(1)  There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  an  account  of  the  Corporation 
to  be  knoum  as  the  Uranium  Enrichment 
Decontamination  and  Decommissioning 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  chapter 
as  the  'Fund').  In  accordance  with  section 
1402  (j),  such  account  and  any  funds  depos- 
ited therein,  shall  be  availal>le  to  the  Corpo- 
ration for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of: 

"(A)  Amounts  paid  into  it  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  1 702;  and 

"(B)  Any  interest  earned  under  subsection 
(b)(2). 

"b.  Administration  of  Fund.—(1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  hold  the  Fund 
and,  after  consultation  loith  the  Corpora- 
tion, annually  report  to  the  Congress  or  the 
financial  condition  and  operations  of  the 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  At  the  direction  of  the  Corporation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  invest 
amounts  contained  within  such  Fund  in  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States: 

"(A)  Having  maturities  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  Fund,  as  determined  by 
the  Corporation;  and 

"(B)  Bearing  interest  at  rates  determined 
to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  such  obligations. 

"(3)  At  the  request  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  sell  such  obli- 
gations and  credit  the  proceeds  to  the  Fund. 

"Sec.  1702.  Deposits.— Within  sixty  days 
of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  make  a  payment  into  the  Fund  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  costs  of  decontami- 
nation and  decommissioning  that  have  been 
recovered  during  such  fiscal  year  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  its  prices  and  charges  estab- 
lished in  accordance  ufith  section  1508  for 
products,  materials,  and  services. 

"Sec.  1703.  Performance  and  Disburse- 
ments: 

"a.  When  the  Corporation  determines  that 
particular  property  should  be  decommis- 
sioned or  decontaminated,  or  both,  or  uHth 
respect  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion 
Plant  at  such  time  as  the  plant  is  conveyed 
to  the  Corporation,  the  Corporation  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  for  the  performance  of 
such  decommissioning  and  decontamina- 
tion. 

"b.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  for  the  costs 
of  such  decommissioning  and  decontamina- 
tion out  of  amounts  contained  within  the 
Fund. ". 

Sec.  113.  Treatment  of  the  Corporation 
AS  Being  Privately-Owned  for  Purposes  of 
the  Appucability  of  Environmental  and  Oc- 
cupational Safety  Laws.— The  United  States 
Enrichment  Corporation  shall  be  sutrjeci  to 
Federal,  State  and  local  environmental  laws 
and  the  Occuj>ational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  651-678)  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
the  Department  of  Energy  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  After  four  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  United  States  En- 
richment Corporation  shall  become  subject 
to  such  laws  to  the  same  extent  as  a  private- 
ly-owned corporation,   unless  the  President 
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determines  that  additional  time  is  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

Sec.  114.  MiscELLANEovs  Provisions,  fa/ 
Section  910113)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  the  definition  of  ■tchoUv 
owned  Government  corporation"'  is  amend 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following 
'IN>  United  States  Enrichment  Corpora 
tton. ". 

lb)  In  subsection  41  a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  word 
or"  appearing  before  the  numeral  v'/"  is 
deleted,  a  semicolon  is  substituted  for  a 
period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  and  the 
following  neve  paragraph  is  added:  or  i3i 
are  owned  by  the  United  States  Enrichment 
Corporation. ". 

'c/  In  subsection  53  c.  il>  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  word 
"or"  is  inserted  before  the  word  grant  '  and 
the  phrase  "or  through  the  provision  of  pro- 
duction or  enrichment  services"  is  deleted  in 
both  places  where  it  appears  m  such  subsec- 
tion. 

Id)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended: 

11)  By  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  definition  of  the  term  "production  fa- 
cility '  in  section  11  v.  a  colon  and  the  lol 
lowing:  "Provided,  however.  That  as  the 
term  is  used  m  chapters  10  and  16  of  this 
Act,  other  than  with  respect  to  export  of  a 
uranium  enrichment  production  facility,  it 
shall  not  include  any  eguipment  or  device, 
or  important  component  part  especially  de 
signed  therefor,  capable  of  separating  the 
isotopes  of  uranium  or  enriching  uranium 
in  the  isotope  235": 

12)  By  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 161  b.  and  adding  the  following:  ":  in 
addition,  the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  or  orders  as  may  be  neces 
sary  or  desirable  to  promote  the  Nation's 
common  defense  and  security  with  regard  to 
control,  ownership  or  possession  of  any 
eguipment  or  device,  or  important  compo 
nent  part  especially  designed  therefor,  capa 
ble  of  separating  the  isotopes  of  uranium  or 
enriching  uranium  in  the  isotope  235.": 

13)  By  striking  the  phrase  "section  103  or 
104"  in  section  41  a.  12)  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof   this  title":  and 

141   In  section  236  by  striking  the   word 
"or"  following  paragraph    '2)   and   adding 
after  paragraph  <3>  "or  I4i  any  uranium  en 
nchment  facility  licensed  by  the  Commts 
sion:" 

15)  In  section  318'1)  by  striking  the  period 
after  activities"  and  by  adding  the  follow 
ing: 

"ID)  any  facility  owned  by  the  I'ntted 
States  Enrichment  Corporation. " 

le)  Subsection  905lg)il)  of  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  include  United 
States  Ennchrnent  Corporation"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

If)  Section  306  of  title  III  of  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act. 
1988.  Public  Law  100-202.  is  repealed. 

Sec.    115.    Umitation  on   Expenditures.-^ 
For  fiscal  year  1990.   total  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation 
shall  not  exceed  total  receipts. 

Sec.  116.  SEVERABiurv.  —  ln  any  provision 
of  thu  title,  or  the  application  of  any  provt 
sions  to  any  entity,  person  or  circumstance, 
shall  for  any  reason  be  adjudged  by  a  court 
of  component  rurudiction  to  be  inialid.  the 
remainder  of  this  act,  or  the  application  of 
the  same  shall  not  be  thereby  affected. 

Sec.  117.  Effective  Date.  Except  as  other 
wise  provided,  all  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  day  following  the  end 


of  the  first  full  fiscal  year  quarter  following 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  Provided,  howev- 
er. That  the  Administrator  or  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  United  States  Enrichment 
Corporation  may  immediately  exercise  the 
management  responsibilities  and  powers  of 
subsection  1501  'a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
uj  1954.  as  amended  by  this  Act  and  previ- 
ous Acts. 

TITLE  11-^  URANIUM 

Subtitle  A -Short  Title.  Findings  and 
Purpose.  Definitions 
This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uranium 
Security  and   Tailings   Reclamation  Act  of 
1989" 
>.A.(    1*2  ri.WlWS  USD  Pt  RPDSK. 

'a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  for  pur 
poses  of  this  title  that— 

III  the  United  States  uranium  industry 
has  long  been  recognised  as  vital  to  United 
States  energy  independence  and  £ls  essential 
to  United  States  national  security,  but  has 
suffered  a  drastic  economic  .setback,  mclud 
ing  a  90  per  centum  reduction  m  employ- 
ment, closure  of  almost  all  mines  and  mills, 
more  than  a  75  percent  drop  in  production, 
and  a  permanent  loss  of  uranium  resenes. 

'2)  during  the  remainder  of  this  century 
approximately  20  per  centum  of  United 
States  electricity  is  expected  to  tie  produced 
'rorn  uranium  fueled  powerplants  owned  by 
domestic  electric  utilities. 

13)  the  United  States  has  been  the  leading 
uranium  producing  nation  and  holds  exten 
sive    proven    resenes    of    natural    uranium 
that  offer  the  potential  for  secure  sources  of 
future  supply: 

14)  a  variety  of  economic  factors,  policies 
of  foreign  governments,  foreign  export  prac 
tices.  the  discovery  and  development  of  low 
cost  foreign  reserves,  new  Federal  regulatory 
requirements,  and  cancellation  of  nuclear 
powerplants  have  caused  most  United  States 
producers  to  close  or  suspend  operations 
iner  the  past  six  years  and  have  resulted  in 
the  domestic  uranium  industry  being  found 

not  viable  '  by  Ihe  Secretary  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended: 

15)  providing  assistance  to  the  domestic 
uranium  industry  is  essential  to  — 

I  A)  preclude  an  undue  threat  from  foreign 
supply  disruptions  that  could  hinder  the  .\a- 
tion's  common  defense  and  security. 

'Bi  assure  an  adequate  long-term  supply 
of  dornestic  uranium  for  the  Nation's  nude 
ar  power  program  to  preclude  an  undue 
threat  from  foreign  supply  disruptions  or 
price  controls,  and 

'C)  aid  in  the  Nation's  balance  of- trade 
payments  through  foreign  sales. 

16)  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation 
Control  Act  of  1978  I42  U.S.C.  7901   7942). 

I  A)  was  enacted  to  provide  for  the  recla- 
mation and  regulation  of  uranium  and  tho- 
rium mill  tailings,  and 

'Bi  did  not  provide  for  a  Federal  contnbu 
lion  for  the  reclamation  of  tailings  at  urani 
um  and  thorium  processing  sites  which  were 
generated  pursuant  to  Federal  defense  con- 
tracts. 

17)  the  owners  of  licensees  of  active  urani- 
um and  thonum  sites  and  the  Federal  Gov 
'•rnment  have  each  t)enefited  from  uranium 
and  thonum  produced  at  the  active  sites, 
and  It  IS  equitable  that  they  share  m  the 
costs  of  reclamation,  decommissioning  and 
other  remedial  actions  at  the  commingled 
iites.  and 

<B)  the  creation  of  an  assured  system  of  fi- 
nancing will  greatly  .facilitate  and  expedite 
reclamation  and  remedial  actions  at  active 
uranium  and  thonum  processing  sites. 
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lb)  Purpose.  — It  is  the  purpose  of  subtitles 

B  and  C  of  this  title  to- 
il) ensure  an  adequate  long-term  supply  of 

domestic  uranium  for  the  Nation's  common 

defense  and  secunty  and  for  the  Nation's 

nuclear  power  program: 

12)  provide  assistance  to  the  domestic  ura- 
nium industry:  and 

13)  establish,   facilitate,    and   expedite   & 
comprehensive  system  for  financing  recla- 
mation and  other  remedial  action  at  active 
uranium  and  thonum  processing  sites. 
s>;r  i*3.  DEFIMTIDSS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title- 
III  the  term  "active  site"  means— 
(A)   any   uranium   or  thorium   processing 
site,  including  the  mill,  containing  by-prod- 
uct material  for  which  a  license  iissued  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  its 
predecessor  agency  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.   as  amended,  or  by  a  State  as 
permitted  under  section  274  of  such  Act  142 
use  20211)  for  the  production  at  such  site 
of  any   uranium   or  thorium   derived  from 
ore— 
li)  was  in  effect  on  January  1.  1978: 
lii)  was  issued  or  renewed  after  January  1 
1978:  or 

iiiii  for  which  an  application  for  renewal 
or  issuance  was  pending  on.  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1978:  and 

IB  I  any  other  real  property  or  improve- 
ment on  such   real  property  that   is  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  be- 
lt) m  the  vicinity  of  such  site:  and 
Hi)  contaminated   with   residual  by-prod- 
uct matenal: 

121  the  term  "byproduct  material"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  11  e.  I2) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed 142  U.S.C.  20l4le)l2>): 

1 3)  the  term  "civilian  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor" means  any  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
required  to  be  licensed  under  section  103  or 
section  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  142  U.S.C  2133): 

i4)  the  term  "Corporation'"  means  the 
United  Stales  Ennchment  Corporation  es- 
tablished under  section  1202  of  title  II  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended: 

15)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Energy: 

16)  the  term  "domestic  uranium"  means 
any  uranium  that  has  been  mined  in  the 
United  States  including  uranium  recovered 
from  uranium  deposits  m  the  United  States 
by  underground  mining,  open-pit  mining, 
stnp  mining,  m  situ  recovery,  leaching,  and 
ton  recovery,  or  recovered  from  phosphoric 
acid  manufactured  m  the  United  States: 

17)  the  term  "domestic  uranium  producer"' 
means  a  person  or  entity  who  produces  do- 
mestic uranium  and  who  has.  to  the  extent 
required  by  State  and  Federal  agencies 
having  junsdiction,  licenses  and  permits  for 
the  operation,  decontamination,  decommis- 
sioning, and  reclamation  of  sites,  structures 
and  equipment, 

18)  the  term  ennchment  tails  "  means  ura- 
nium in  which  the  quantity  of  the  U-235  iso- 
tope has  been  depleted  in  the  ennchment 
process. 

i9)  the  term  "reclamation,  decommission- 
ing, and  other  remedial  action"  includes 
work,  including  but  not  limited  to  disposal 
work,  accomplished  in  order  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  requirements,  including  but 
not  limited  to  those  established  pursuant  to 
the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Con- 
trol Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  or  where  ap- 
propnate,  with  requirements  established  by 
a  State  that  is  a  party  to  a  discontinuance 
agreement  under  section  274  of  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2021).  The  term  shall  also  include  work  at 
an  active  site  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act  accomplished  in  order  to  comply 
tirith  the  foregoing  requirements: 

110)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy; 

111)  the  terms  "source  material"  and  "spe- 
cial nuclear  material"  have  the  meaning 
given  such  terms  in  section  11  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2014);  and 

112)  the  term  "tailings"  means  the  wastes 
produced  by  the  extraction  or  concentration 
of  uranium  or  thorium  from  any  ore  proc- 
essed primarily  for  its  sourve  material  con- 
tent. 

Subtitle  B— Uranium  Revitalization 

SEC.  21*.  VOLUNTARY  OVERFEED  PROGRAM. 

la)  The  Corporation  shaU  establish,  for  a 
penod  of  not  less  than  five  years  commenc- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1991,  a 
voluntary  overfeeding  program  which  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Corporation's  en- 
richment services  customers.  The  term 
"overfeeding"  means  the  use  of  uranium  in 
the  enrichment  process  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  at  the  transactional  tails 
assay. 

lb)  The  Corporation  shall  encourage  its 
enrichment  services  customers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  voluntary  overfeeding  program 
as  provided  in  this  section.  Uranium  sup- 
plied by  the  enrichment  customer  shall  be 
used  by  the  Corporation  for  voluntary  over- 
feeding in  the  enrichment  process  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  power  required  to  produce  the 
enriched  uranium  ordered  by  the  enrich- 
ment services  customer.  The  dollar  savings 
resulting  from  the  reduced  power  require- 
ments shall  be  credited  to  the  enrichment 
sen'ices  customer. 

ic)  In  the  event  an  enrichment  services 
customer  does  not  elect  to  provide  uranium 
for  voluntary  overfeeding  to  6c  used  to  proc- 
ess its  enrichment  order,  the  Corporation 
shall  establish  a  method  for  such  uranium  to 
be  voluntarily  supplied  by  other  enrichment 
sendees  customer(s)  which  have  expressed  to 
the  Corporation  an  interest  in  participating 
in  such  a  program,  and  the  Corporation 
shall  credit  the  resulting  dollar  savings  real- 
ized from  the  reduced  power  requirements  to 
the  enrichment  services  customer(s)  provid- 
ing the  uranium. 

Id)  An  enrichment  services  customer  pro- 
viding uranium  for  voluntary  overfeeding 
shall  certify  to  the  Corporation  that  such 
uranium  is  domestic  uranium  which  has 
been  actually  produced  by  a  domestic  urani- 
um producer  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  domestic  uranium  actually  produced  by  a 
domestic  uranium  producer  t>efore  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  held  by  it  without 
sale,  transfer  or  redesignation  of  the  origin 
of  such  uranium  on  a  DOE/NRC  form  741. 

le)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall 
establish  procedures  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram. Such  procedures  shaU  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  delivery  reporting  and  certifi- 
cation requirements,  and  provisions  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
voluntary  overfeeding  program.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  voluntary  overfeeding 
credit  and  sufficient  data  to  support  such 
determination  shall  tte  available  to  the  Cor- 
poration's enrichment  services  customers 
and  to  qualified  domestic  producers. 

SEC  III    SATIOSAL  STRATEGIC  VRANIVM  RESERVE. 

There  is  hereby  established  the  National 
Strategic  Uranium  Reserve  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Secretary.  The  Re- 
serve shall  consist  of  50,000,000  pounds  of 
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natural  uranium  contained  in  stockpiles  or 
inventories  currently  held  by  the  United 
States  for  defense  purposes.  Effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  use  of  the  Re- 
serve shall  be  retricted  to  military  purposes 
aTid  GovemTnent  research.  Use  of  the  De- 
partment's stockpile  of  enrichment  tails  ex- 
isting on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  restricted  to  military  purposes. 

SEC.  III.  RESPONSIBIUTY  FOR  THE  ISDl'STRY. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  for  the  domestic  uranium  in- 
dustry, and  shall  take  any  action,  which  he 
determines  to  be  appropriate  under  existing 
law,  to  encourage  the  use  of  domestic  urani- 
um,' Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary, 
in  fulfilling  this  responsibility,  shall  not  use 
any  supervisory  authority  over  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  on 
action  taken  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
uranium  industry,  including  aetion  to  pro- 
mote the  export  of  domestic  uranium  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Encourage  Export.— The  Department, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative and  other  governmental  organiza- 
tions, shall  encourage  the  export  of  domestic 
uranium.  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  recommendations 
and  implement  government  programs  to 
promote  the  export  of  domestic  uranium. 

SEC.  213.  GOVERSMEST  L RAMI  M  PURCHASES. 

(a)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  United  States  of  America,  its  agencies 
and  instrumentalities,  shall  only  have  the 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts  or  orders 
for  the  purchase  of  uranium  which  is  (1)  of 
domestic  origin  and  (2)  is  purchased  from 
domestic  uranium  producers:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  affect  purchases 
under  a  contract  for  delivery  of  a  fixed 
amount  of  uranium  entered  into  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

SEC.  214.  SECRETARY'S  AITHORITY  TO  MAKE  RBGl- 
LATIONS 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  appropriate  regu- 
lations to  implernent  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Subtitle  C— Remedial  Action  for  Active 
Processing  Sites 

SEC.  22*.  REMEDIAL  ACTIOS  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  costs  of  decontamination, 
decommissioning,  reclamation,  and  other 
remedial  action  at  an  active  uranium  or 
thorium  processing  site  shall  be  borne  by 
persons  licensed  under  section  62  or  81  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2091,  2111)  for  any  activity  at  such  site 
which  results  or  has  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  byproduct  material 

fb)  Reimbursement.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall,  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (2).  reimburse  at  least  an- 
nually a  licensee  described  in  subsection  (a) 
for  such  portion  of  the  reclamation,  decom- 
missioning and  other  remedial  action  costs 
described  in  such  subsection  as  are— 

(A)  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  at- 
tributable to  tailings  generated  as  an  inci- 
dent of  sales  to  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  incurred  by  such  licensee  not  later 
than  December  31,  2002. 

(2)  Amount.— 

(A)  To  individual  active  sfte  uranium  li- 
censees.— The  amount  of  reimbursement 
paid  to  any  licensee  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 


cordance with  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  section  221  and  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  $4.50  multiplied  by  the  dry 
short  tons  of  tailings  located  at  the  site  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  and  generated 
as  an  incident  of  sales  to  the  United  States. 

(B)  To  all  active  site  uranium  ucensees.— 
Payments  made  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
active  site  uranium  licensees  shall  not  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  $270,000,000. 

(C)  To  thorium  ucensees.— Payments 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  to  the  licensee  of 
the  active  thorium  site  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000,000. 

(D)  Inflation  escalation  index.— The 
amounts  in  subsections  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of 
this  section  shall  be  increased  annually 
based  upon  an  inflation  index.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  appropriate  index 
to  apply. 

(E)  ADDmoNAL  reimbursement.— Provided 
however,  (i>  the  Secretary  shall  determine  as 
of  July  31,  2005,  whether  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  section  222,  when 
considered  with  the  $4.50  per  dry  short  ton 
limit  on  reimbursement,  exceeds  the  total 
cost  reimbursable  to  the  licensees  of  active 
sites  for  reclamation,  decommissioning  and 
other  remedial  action;  and  (ii)  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  there  is  an  excess,  the  Secre- 
tary may  allow  reimbursement  in  excess  of 
$4.50  per  dry  short  ton  on  a  prorated  basis 
at  such  sites  that  reclamation,  decom'mia- 
sioning  and  other  remedial  action  costs  for 
tailings  generated  as  an  incident  q/  sales  to 
the  United  States  exceed  the  $4.50  per  dry 
short  ton  limitation. 

SEC.  221.  REGILATIO.SS. 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulatio^ns  gov- 
erning reimbursement  under  section  220.  An 
active  uranium  or  thorium  processing  site 
owner  shall  apply  for  reimbursement  here- 
under by  submitting  a  statement  for  the 
amount  of  reimbursement,  together  with 
reasonable  documentation  in  support  there- 
of, to  the  Secretary.  Any  such  statement  for 
reimbursement,  supported  try  reasonable 
documentation,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  reimbursement  therefor  shall 
be  made  in  a  timely  manner  subject  only  to 
the  limitations  of  section  220. 

SEC  222.  AITHORIZATIO.W 

There  is  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  this  subtiUe  not  more  than 
$300,000,000  increased  annually  as  provided 
in  section  220  based  upon  an  inflation  index 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  time  is  limited  to 
5  minutes  to  be  equally  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  or  their  desig- 
nees. No  motions  to  recommit  are  in 
order.  No  amendments  other  than  the 
committee  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
third  time  the  Senate  has  considered 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
This  legislation  has  a  controversial 
piece  removed  which  was  the  portion 
about  trade.  That  has  already  been 
taken  care  of.  It  is  now  behind  us.  The 
provision  is  no  longer  in  this  bill  and  I 
doubt  seriously  that  there  will  be 
much  controversy  about  approving  a 
final  package. 
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This  legislation  is  necessary  to 
ensure  an  adequate  and  long-term 
supply  of  domestic  uranium  and  urani- 
um enrichment  capacity  for  the  Na- 
tion's defense  and  for  its  nuclear 
power  program. 

While  this  bill  may  be  'yesterday's 
news"  to  some,  its  passage  is  more  im- 
portant today  than  it  ever  has  been 
the  past.  While  I  support  the  entire 
wholeheartedly,  my  remark  focus  on 
title  I  of  S.  83. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
this  Senator's  mind  that  the  Depart 
ment  of  Energy's  uranium  enrichment 
enterprise  requires   immediate  atten 
tion  by  this  Congress.  The  enterprise 
is  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  The  U.S. 
enrichment  program  continue  to  oper- 
ate like  the  monopolist  it  once  was. 
The  problem  is  that  DOE  is  now  oper- 
ating in  a  highly  competitive  interna- 
tional   business    environment    and    is 
struggling   to    hold   onto    its   current 
market   share.   Since    the   mid-1970's, 
the  competition  has  been  able  to  un 
dercut  DOE's  prices  and  steal  50  per 
cent  of  its  business. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  is  not 
looking  any  better  for  the  future. 
DOE  continues,  by  law,  to  price  its  en- 
richment services  30  to  40  percent 
above  the  world  market  price.  This 
paves  the  way  for  our  European  com- 
petitors and  the  Soviet  Union  to  steal 
more  of  our  business. 

Some  have  questioned  whether  the 
competition  has  enough  excess  capac- 
ity for  us  to  worry  about.  The  answer 
is  clear.  In  1990.  the  European  com 
petitors  have  excess  capacity  equal  to 
30  percent  of  our  current  commercial 
sales.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  ca- 
pacity in  1990  equal  to  30  percent  of 
our  projected  sales.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  provided  by  DOE  and  entitled 
"Projected  Excess  World  Enrichment 
Capacity  "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FORD.  DOE's  customers  have 
someplace  else  to  go.  As  the  committee 
report  notes,  DOE  has  already  lost 
almost  $1  billion  customer  commit- 
ments for  1996  through  1999.  That  is  1 
billion  of  U.S.  dollars  that  will  likely 
go  elsewhere. 

Unless  the  Congress  acts,  and  acts 
soon,  more  customers  are  likely  to 
choose  other  suppliers,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  over  DOE.  We  cannot 
continue  to  let  this  happen.  Restruc- 
turing the  DOE  program  as  a  business 
to  order  to  maximize  the  long  term 
economic  value  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
is  essential. 

S.  83  does  just  that.  Title  I  estab- 
lishes the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion to  manage  the  DOE  uranium  en- 
richment enterprise.  This  Corporation 
is  directed  to  operate  as  a  commercial 
enterprise  on  a  profitable  and  efficient 
basis  in  order  to  maximize  the  long- 


term  value  to  the  United  States.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Corporation  is  di- 
rected to  establish  a  fund  to  pay  for  li- 
abilities related  to  environmental 
cleanup  and  the  eventual  decontami- 
nation and  decommissioning  of  these 
facilities.  In  addition,  this  bill  requires 
the  Corporation  to  pay  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury $364  million  as  the  sole  recovery 
from  customers  of  any  previously  un- 
recovered  costs  of  the  enrichment  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  a  consensus  exists  on 
the  importance  of  restructuring  this 
program  as  Government  corporation 
and  on  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  sup- 
ports a  Government  corporation  for 
the  enrichment  program  because 
many  of  the  legislative,  budgetary, 
and  financial  policies  imposed  on  the 
enrichment  program  management  are 
inconsistent  with  modern  business 
practices. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
agrees  that  flexibility  will  make  the 
business  more  successful.  In  the  CBO 
letter  printed  in  the  committee  report. 
CBO  states:  Under  S.  83,  the  Corpo- 
ration would  have  the  flexibility  and 
the  resources  to  meet  minimum  oper- 
ating costs  in  all  years.  Hence,  the  bill 
would  provide  a  somewhat  greater 
likelihood  of  obtaining  all  potential 
commercial  receipts." 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  also  thinks 
that  restructuring  the  enrichment  en- 
terprise as  a  Government  corporation 
is  a  good  idea.  In  April  of  this  year,  the 
administration  sent  its  own  legislative 
proposal  to  the  Congress  to  restruc- 
ture the  enterprise  a  Government  cor- 
poration. Many  of  the  provisions  in- 
cluded in  that  legislation  were  incor- 
porated into  the  bill  that  was  reported 
from  the  Energy  Committee.  In  the 
transmittal  letter,  Secretary  of  Energy 
Watkins  notes  that  restructuring  "can 
preserve  an  industry  that  is  vital  to 
our  economic  and  national  security, 
(and)  increase  its  value.  An  enrich- 
ment corporation  with  the  ability  to 
compete  fully  in  the  world  market  can 
create  a  positive  cash  flow  for  the 
Government" 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  consensus 
that  the  Congress  must  take  positive 
action  on  the  enrichment  enterprise. 
We  must  provide  the  enrichment  en- 
terprise with  the  tools  necessary  to 
compete  in  the  world  market:  a  mis- 
sion to  act  like  a  competitive  business, 
and  the  structure  and  flexibility  to  ac- 
complish this  mission.  Unless  we  act. 
and  act  soon,  more  customers  are 
likely  to  choose  other  suppliers,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  over  DOE. 

Some,  however,  have  tried  to  block 
action  on  this  bill  by  alleging  that  the 
$364  million  payment  to  the  Treasury 
is  a  bailout.  As  I  have  stated  repeated- 
ly in  the  past,  this  is  hardly  the  case. 
The  $364  million  is  not  an  arbitrary 
declaration  of  program  debt;  it  repre- 


sents the  total  cash  cost  of  outlays 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  enrich- 
ment program  since  the  establishment 
of  the  program  in  1969  through  fiscal 
year  1986. 

The  idea  that  this  so-called  debt 
exists  is  nonsense.  As  stated  in  the 
committee  report,  "•  •  •  neither  the 
accounts  of  the  Federal  budget,  nor 
those  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  show  any 
debt  for  the  uranium  enrichment  pro- 
gram." The  report  goes  on  to  state 
that  "The  enrichment  program  has 
never  taken  a  loan  that  needs  to  be 
repaid." 

The  confusion  apparently  stems 
from  the  notion  of  "unrecovered 
costs"  in  the  current  pricing  guidelines 
of  the  enrichment  program.  The  "un- 
recovered costs"  merely  constitute  the 
present  for  the  pricing  of  enrichment 
services.  They  do  not  constitute  an 
actual  debt  to  be  recovered  from  en- 
richment customers  under  present 
law.  This  is  further  amplified  by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy  Moore  in 
his  rebuttal  to  a  recent  report.  Moore 
states  that:  "the  unrecovered  invest- 
ment (is  characterized)  as  a  debt 
rather  than  an  investment.  The  differ- 
ence is  significant."  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Deputy  Secretary  Moore's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  FORD.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
amount  of  unrecovered  Government 
investment  in  the  enrichment  pro- 
gram, represented  by  the  book  value 
of  existing  productive  assets,  is  not 
being  lost.  Rather  this  value  for  unre- 
covered investment  will  be  carried  for- 
ward on  the  books  of  the  new  Corpora- 
tion. As  the  book  value  is  depreciated, 
there  will  be  a  return  of  the  invest- 
ment. Also,  to  the  extent  that  the  Cor- 
poration is  able  to  return  dividends  to 
the  Treasury,  as  directed  in  the  legis- 
lation, the  Treasury  will  receive  a 
return  on  these  assets. 

Clearly,  a  Corporation  that  provides 
profit  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
is  far  from  a  bailout. 

As  I  noted  when  I  introduced  re- 
structuring legislation  earlier  this 
year.  Congress  has  consistently  recog- 
nized energy  and  national  security  as 
strong  reasons  to  maintain  an  efficient 
and  competitive  enrichment  capability 
in  the  United  States.  These  reasons 
are  more  valid  today  than  ever. 

Congressional  action  is  required  to 
insure  that  the  United  States  will 
remain  a  competitive  and  an  efficient 
supplier  of  enrichment  services.  We 
must  prevent  the  loss  of  a  valuable  na- 
tional asset.  We  must  maximize  tax- 
payer investment  in  the  productive  en- 
richment assets. 
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I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port as  we  tackle  this  very  important 
issue. 

Exhibit  1 

PROJECTED  EXCESS  WORLD  ENRICHMENT  CAPAOTY  FORE- 
CAST PRESENTED  TO  COMMiTTEE  ON  SQENCE,  SPACE, 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 
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Deputy  Secrttary  Moors  Rebuts  Public 
Citizen  Statemknts  on  the  Uranium  En- 
richment Program  F^om  "Forever  In  Its 
Debt?  The  $9  Billion  Debacle  op  the  U.S. 
Uranium  Enrichment  Program."  June  20, 
1989 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy  W.  Hanson 
Moore  said.  "I  am  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments made  by  Public  Citizen,  these  are  old 
arguments  being  raised  again  and  they 
simply  are  not  correct." 

"The  plain  facts  are  these.  In  the  late 
1940s  and  early  1950s  the  taxpayers  invest- 
ed in  enrichment  plants  for  defense  pur- 
poses. These  plants  were  built  to  meet  our 
national  security  needs,  and  it  was  not  envi- 
sioned at  that  time  that  they  would  ever  be 
used  for  commercial  enrichment  services. 
Taxpayer  funding  was  therefore  fully  ap- 
propriate, and  even  today  this  enterprise 
continues  to  provide  some  essential  enrich- 
ment services  for  our  national  defense," 
Moore  continued.  "Up  to  1969.  all  expendi- 
tures were  paid  by  defense  funds.  Then  in 
1969,  after  Congress  changed  the  law.  these 
plants  were  used  for  commercial  enriching 
services,  which  the  utilities  paid  for  through 
Department  of  Energy's  (DOE's)  prices.  In 
many  years  revenues  significantly  exceeded 
expenses,  and  those  profits  were  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  other  public  purposes. 
For  the  entire  period  from  1969  to  today 
every  penny  In  expenses  has  in  fact  been  re- 
covered from  utilities  for  enrichment  serv- 
ices." Moore  stated.  "All  that  is  left  to  're- 
cover.' if  that  is  the  right  word  at  all.  is 
some  of  the  original  defense  investment." 
Moore  concluded. 

"The  Public  Citizen  tjosition  would  have 
electric  utility  customers  pay  higher  electric 
bills  to  pay  for  again  what  they  paid  for  as 
taxpayers  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  for  then- 
needed  defense  capabilities,"  Moore  contin- 
ued. "This  sort  of  double-dipping  might 
seem  attractive  in  the  short  term,"  stated 
Moore,  "but  neither  equity  nor  sound  public 
policy  supports  such  a  position.  Any  at- 
tempt to  charge  higher  prices  to  utility  cus- 
tomers win  simply  cause  them  to  Join  with 
the  growing  numlier  of  customers  that  are 
buying  from  foreign  sources,"  Moore  stated. 
As  recently  as  the  mid-19706.  DOE  supplied 
100  percent  of  the  world's  market  for  en- 
richment services.  Since  then,  suppliers  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
taken  away  approximately  50  percent  of  our 
world  enrichment  business,  including  about 
10  percent  of  our  domestic  business  contrib- 
uting to  terminations  of  DOE  contracts 
with  a  sales  value  of  $5  billion.  Annual  sales 
to  DOE  are  declining  significantly  after 
1995,  $700  miUion  each  year  to  about  $1.7 
billion  by  the  year  2000.  These  sales  are 


very  much  at  risk  at  being  lost  to  foreign  en- 
richment suppliers  who  either  now  have  or 
will  have  more  than  sufficient  capacity  to 
meet  these  sales.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union 
now  has  a  greater  share  of  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean nuu-ket  for  commercial  enrichment 
than  does  DOE.  Also,  very  attractive  sales 
offers  are  now  being  made  to  customers  in 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  an  increased 
excess  capacity  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

"If  prices  are  just  Increased,  through  sur- 
charges or  otherwise,  as  advocated  by  Public 
Citizen,  the  enterprise  will  lose  customers 
and  will  be  worse  off  financially."  Mr. 
Moore  stated.  "In  fact,  the  best  way  for  the 
United  States  government  ultimately  to  re- 
cover even  more  money  from  this  enterprise 
is  to  enact  legislation  like  that  being  criti- 
cized by  Public  Citizen.  An  enterprise  with  a 
positive  cash  flow,  which  the  DOE  enrich- 
ment program  now  is,  can  generate  divi- 
dends to  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  $200  to 
$400  million  each  year,  and  ultimately  can 
be  sold  for  billions  of  dollars  through  the 
private  sector  to  recover  even  more  of  these 
old  defense-related  investments."  Moore 
concluded. 

The  uranium  enrichment  facilities  that 
the  department  now  operates  were  built  in 
the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  for  defense 
purposes  and  were  paid  for  by  defense 
funds.  Commercial  enrichment  operations 
did  not  begin  until  1969.  At  that  time,  $1.5 
billion  was  assigned  as  an  investment  to  be 
recovered  from  commercial  revenues. 

The  Uranium  Eiirichment  Enterprise  has 
earned  revenues  since  1969  and  reinvested 
revenues  in  excess  of  operating  costs  to  pay 
for  improvements  and  expansion  of  Gaseous 
Diffusion  Plants  ($1.5  billion),  a  gas  centri- 
fuge plant  ($2.8  billion)  and  inventories. 
The  expectations  at  the  time  were  that  nu- 
clear energy  was  going  to  expand  a  great 
deal  more  than  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
Mr.  Moore  said.  "It  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  funds  for  these  projects  came 
from  revenues,  not  from  the  taxpayers." 

By  1986  these  projects,  with  imputed  in- 
terest, had  increased  the  government's  total 
investment  to  about  $7.5  billion.  It  had 
become  clear  by  this  time  that  the  projected 
demand  for  enrichment  services  would  not 
materialize.  Consequently,  DOE  wrote-off 
about  $4  billion  in  nonproductive  assets  for 
the  gas  centrifuge  project  and  40  percent  of 
now-uneeded  gaseous  diffusion  capacity,  re- 
ducing the  unrecovered  investment  to  $3.5 
billion.  These  write-offs  were  consistent 
with  generally-accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples. 

Since  1986,  DOE  paid  an  additional  half- 
billion  dollars  into  the  Treasury,  reducing 
the  unrecovered  government  investment  to 
$3  bUlion. 

Other  estimates  of  unrecovered  govern- 
ment investment  exist.  Mr.  Moore  said. 
"The  least  accurate  is  the  $9  billion  seized 
on  by  Public  Citizen.  Not  only  does  this  not 
distinguish  expenditures  made  through  the 
appropriations  process  from  reinvestment  of 
excess  revenues,  but  it  characterizes  the  un- 
recovered investment  as  a  debt  rather  than 
an  investment.  The  difference  is  significant. 
Under  the  administration's  legislation,  the 
government  and  the  taxpayer  would  recover 
the  true  value  of  its  investment  in  the  Ura- 
nium Enrichment  Enterprise.  We  believe 
that  this  legislation  is  the  best  way  to  maxi- 
mize the  return  on  investment  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  administration's  legislation 
would  establish  a  government  corporation 
which  would  have  more  flexibility  to  make 
sound  business  decisions  and  would  pay  divi- 
dends to  the  Treasury.  In  the  future,  an 


even  higher  return  could  be  achieved  for 
the  government  and  the  taxpayer  at  the 
time  the  enterprise  is  sold." 

The  administration's  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Marilyn  Lloyd  (D-TN)  and 
Representative  Bob  McENren  (R-OH)  and 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  request  by 
Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston  (D-LA)  and 
Senator  James  McClure  (R-ID). 

In  a  related  matter,  URESfCO,  a  Europe- 
an uranium  enrichment  supplier,  an- 
nounced on  June  6.  1989,  its  intention  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  Duke 
Power.  Fluor  Daniels  and  others  to  pursue 
NRC  licensing  to  construct  and  operate  a 
gas  centrifuge  uranium  enrichment  plant  in 
the  United  States. 

In  reaction  to  this  announcement.  lAx. 
Moore  said,  "The  world  enrichment  indus- 
try can  and  should  benefit  from  free  and 
fair  market  competition,  and  we  will  be  ob- 
serving the  early-on  developments  in 
URE^JCO's  efforts  with  interest.  DOE  re- 
mains confident  that  it  will  continue  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  increased  world  com- 
petition In  enrichment  services.  To  ensure 
that  DOE's  enrichment  enterprise  is  best 
equipped  with  the  necessary  commercial 
flexibilities,  the  administration  has  submit- 
ted legislation  to  Congress  to  create  a  gov- 
ernment corix>ration  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment. This  action  represents  an  important 
step  in  our  efforts  to  sustain  a  financially 
healthy,  competitive  enrichment  enterprise 
in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  comments.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  is  here 
and  he  advised  me  his  job  was  to  be 
sure  that  the  vote  was  expedited.  He  is 
to  be  honored  today  as  one  of  the  as- 
tronauts at  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum.  We  are  all  very  proud  of 
what  he  did  and  his  interest  in  the 
space  program  and  I  am  pleased  that 
he  would  be  here  and  take  his  time 
away  from  that  particular  event. 

So  we  hope  he  will  not  be  late. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
availability  of  competitive,  domestic 
uranium  supplies  for  nuclear  electric 
power  generation  is  critical  to  the  pro- 
vision of  reliable  electric  supplies  to  all 
American  consiuners.  Today  the 
Senate  once  again  considers  legislation 
to  revitalize  the  Federal  Government's 
uranium  enrichment  enterprise  and 
domestic  uranium  production,  general- 
ly. During  the  100th  Congress,  the 
Senate  passed  similar  legislation  to  S. 
83. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  S.  83.  which  restructures 
the  Department  of  Energy's  uranium 
enrichment  enterprise  in  order  for  it 
to  be  able  to  function  in  a  more  busi- 
nesslike and  competitive  manner.  In 
addition  the  legislation  will  revitalize  a 
severely  depressed  domestic  uranium 
mining  industry,  and  assign  appropri- 
ate funding  responsibilities  for  clean- 
up of  active  uranium  mill  tailing  sites. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, as  well  as  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
this  matter.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
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lateness  of  the  "hour."  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  been  able  to  work  out  a 
final  package  with  the  House. 

Instead,  we  are  here  once  again  to 
consider  revised  legislation  which  re- 
flects discussions  with  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. In  essence.  S.  83  is  the 
final  version  of  last  year's  attempt  to 
restructure  the  Federal  Government  s 
uranium  enrichment  enterprise.  How- 
ever, changes  have  been  incorporated 
to  reflect  S.  847.  as  proposed  by  the 
Bush  administration. 

No  one  questions  that  our  uranium 
enrichment  enterprise  is  severely  con- 
strained in  its  ability  to  respond  to 
today's  market  challenges.  S.  83  will 
ensure  adequate  long-term  domestic 
supplies  of  uranium  to  meet  the  re 
quirements  of  the  more  than  100  com 
mercial  nuclear  powerplants  in  the 
United  States.  These  reactors  will 
bum  more  than  2  billion  pounds  of 
uranium  over  their  operational  lives. 
In  addition.  S.  83  will  ensure  reliable 
sources  of  uranium  for  vital  U.S.  de 
fense  programs— notably,  150  nuclear 
submarines.  By  any  standard,  uranium 
is  a  critical  strategic  material. 

U.S.  KNRICHMZNT  CORPORATION 

The  U.S.  enrichment  'business'  — 
such  as  it  is— is  strangled  by  the  con 
gressional  budget  and  appropriations 
processes.  It  cannot  easily  make  any 
short-term  adjustments  or  long-term 
commitments.  And,  it  basically  is 
unable  to  effectively  compete  with  ILs 
more  progressive,  business-oriented 
counterparts  around  the  world.  We  are 
rapidly  losing  customers  to  competi- 
tion from  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  title  I  of  S.  83  creates 
the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corporation  to 
manage  the  Federal  enrichment  pro- 
gram. The  Corporation  is  charged  to 
operate  as  a  continuing,  commercial 
enterprise,  on  a  profitable  and  effi- 
cient basis. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  United 
States  had  a  worldwide  monopoly  on 
uranium  enrichment  services.  The 
Federal  Government  has  provided 
these  enrichment  services  on  a  timely, 
reliable  and  competitive  basis. 

But  the  Department  of  Energy  is 
rapidly  losing  customers  to  competi- 
tion from  abroad.  Some  of  this  compe- 
tition may.  in  fact,  be  subsidized.  I  am 
also  concerned  that  once  Russia  frees 
up  its  enrichment  capacity  previously 
dedicated  to  weapons  production  en 
richment  that  it  will,  in  its  thirst  for 
hard  currency,  subsidize  foreign  urani- 
um sales. 

In  recent  times,  the  E>epartment  has 
not  had  the  necessary  flexibility  to 
adjust  to  changing  international 
market  conditions.  S.  83  will  change 
that  situation:  it  enables  the  U.S.  en- 
richment enterprise  to  once  again  be 
competitive.  I  am  confident  that  when 
the  present  uranium  enterprise  has 
been  restructured  under  S.  83  that  it 
will  be  able  to  reestablish  the  United 


States  as  the  world's  principal  supplier 
of  uranium  enrichment  services. 

When  the  United  States  was  the  sole 
supplier  of  such  services  it  was  able  to 
effectively  promote  its  nonprolifera- 
tion  policies  by  preventing  other  coun- 
tries from  developing  the  capability  to 
produce  weapons'  grade  nuclear  mate- 
rials. If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  be 
effective  in  that  regard,  the  United 
States  must  be  able  to  provide  foreign 
customers  with  assurances  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  reliable,  competitive 
supplier  of  uranium  enrichment  serv- 
ices. S.  83  thus  establishes  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  corporation. 

The  power  of  the  Corporation  is 
vested  solely  in  an  Administrator,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Because  the 
committee  and  the  administration  are 
concerned  the  Corporation  be  operat- 
ed as  much  like  a  private  corporation 
as  feasible,  the  legislation  establishes 
a  corporate  advisory  board.  The  Cor- 
porate Board  is  to  review  the  Corpora- 
tion's policies  and  advise  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary. 

While  the  Corporation  and  its  Ad- 
ministrator are  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
the  Secretary's  authority  over  the 
Corporation  is  limited  to  matters  in- 
volving the  Nation's  common  defense 
and  security,  and  matters  involving 
health,  safety  and  the  environment.  In 
all  other  respects  the  Corporation 
would  operate  jis  an  independent  Fed- 
eral Corporation,  including  with  re- 
spect to  all  fiscal  matters,  such  as  the 
declaration  of  dividends.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  intended  that  the  Corpo- 
ration be  free  from  the  restraints  of 
Federal  budgetary  and  appropriations 
processes. 

But  more  importantly,  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  executive  branch  — including  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Secretary— either 
directly  or  indirectly  exercise  any  au- 
thority over  the  Administrator. 
Rather,  it  is  intended  that  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Corporation  be  free  to 
manage  its  activities.  For  example,  in 
determining  the  fiscal  needs  of  the 
Corporation,  the  Administrator  is  re- 
quired to  retain  such  funds  as  are 
needed  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Cor- 
poration's functions,  such  as  research 
and  development,  capital  investments, 
and  the  establishment  of  cash  re- 
serves. 

The  Corporation  is  structured  so  as 
to  provide  the  Administrator  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  operate  the  Corpo- 
ration in  a  busine.sslike  manner;  how- 
ever, until  the  enterprise  is  privatized 
S.  83  preserves  .some  degree  of  ac- 
countability to  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress. 

In  this  regard,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
report  by  the  Administrator  setting 
forth  his  recommendations  for  the 
eventual  transfer  of  the  functions  and 


assets  of  the  Corporation  to  private 
ownership. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee that  privatization  should  be  a  two- 
step  procedure,  the  first  step  being  the 
creation  of  an  independent  entity  that 
would  hold  title  to  the  assets  of  the 
Federal  enrichment  enterprise  and 
would  operate  those  facilities  on  a 
"commercial  "  basis.  Once  the  eco- 
nomic viability"  of  the  Federal  urani- 
um enrichment  enterprise  is  estab- 
lished it  will  be  feasible  to  fully  privat- 
ize the  Corporation,  for  example, 
through  the  sale  of  stock. 

However,  if  the  Corporation  is  to  be 
privatized,  any  associated  enrichment 
facilities  are  going  to  have  to  be  li- 
censed by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  as  provided  for  in  S.  83. 
The  bill  anticipates  that  the  NRC's 
regulations  providing  for  such  licen- 
sure will  reflect,  and.  to  the  extent 
feasible,  be  consistent  with  applicable 
regulations  of  the  other  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  regarding  matters 
within  their  jurisdiction  and  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  NRC. 

The  bill  also  anticipates  that  this  li- 
censure process  will  be  initiated  by  the 
Corporation  while  it  still  is  under  Fed- 
eral ownership  and  control.  The  possi- 
bility exists  that  significant  costs  may 
be  incurred  in  licensing  the  existing 
facilities  only  to  find  that  when  pri- 
vatization occurs  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  construction  and  licensure  of  new 
facilities.  This  possibility,  which  could 
affect  the  "economic  viability"  of  the 
Federal  enrichment  enterprise  and.  in 
turn,  our  success  in  its  eventually  pri- 
vatization, should  be  considered 
during  the  licensure  process. 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  invested  considerable  funds 
in  facilities  to  provide  these  services, 
which  have  been  priced  at  cost,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  Under  S.  83,  the  Corpo- 
ration is  to  set  commercial  enrichment 
prices  on  the  basis  of  the  competitive 
world  market  for  uranium  services. 
Over  the  long-term,  the  goals  of  the 
Corporation  are  to  be  recovery  of  costs 
and  profitability  and  to  be  competitive 
with  foreign  suppliers  of  enrichment 
services.  Whether  or  not  the  Corpora- 
tion's operations  are  being  conducted 
in  a  businesslike  manner,  consistent 
with  these  goals,  is  to  be  judged  over 
the  long  term.  It  is  anticipated  that 
such  prices,  over  the  long  term,  will  in- 
clude the  base  costs  of  providing  such 
commercial  enrichment  services  re- 
flect costs  of  decontamination  and  de- 
commissioning as  well  as  the  needs  of 
the  contingency  reserves,  research  and 
development,  and  so  forth. 

By  comparison,  enrichment  services 
provided  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
are  to  be  priced  so  as  to  recover  on  an 
annual  basis  the  actual  base  costs  of 
providing  such  services.  In  any  given 
year  such  prices  cannot  exceed  the  av- 
erage    commercial     prices.     However, 
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should  this  limitation  not  permit  full 
recovery  of  the  actual  base  costs  of 
providing  enrichment  services  to  the 
E)epartment,  the  Corporation  is  to 
price  future  services  so  as  recover  any 
such  unrecovered  base  costs. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  address  the 
matter  of  the  value  of  the  Federal 
assets  that  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  and  any  outstanding  debt 
owed  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the 
1970's  to  price  these  services  at  higher 
than  cost,  the  Congress  specifically  re- 
jected the  attempt.  In  both  1970  and 
1971.  the  GAO  confirmed  that  the 
pricing  methods  employed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  were  ap- 
propriate and  in  compliance  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  the  situa- 
tion that  between  1969  and  1986  total 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  urani- 
um enrichment  program  were  $18.4 
billion.  The  program,  in  turn,  collected 
$16.6  billion  in  revenues  for  services 
provided  to  defense  and  commercial 
customers.  Therefore,  there  remains  a 
net  appropriation  of  $1.8  billion  over 
this  period.  However,  this  figure  in- 
cludes an  estimated  $1,638  billion  in 
costs  incurred  in  providing  enrichment 
services  to  defense  programs,  that 
were  not  recovered  and,  arguably,  are 
owed  the  Department  of  Energy  as  the 
provider  of  enrichment  services  to 
itself,  in  the  capacity  of  a  customer.  If 
an  adjustment  is  made  for  these  unre- 
covered defense  expenditures— or  un- 
recovered costs— this  figure  becomes 
$364  million. 

S.  83  characterizes  this  amount  as 
debt,  although  it  is  actually  unrecov- 
ered defense  expenditures  or  costs. 
The  value  of  the  assets  themselves  are 
reflected  in  the  Corporation's  stock 
which  is  retained  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

VOLUNTARY  OVERFEEDING  PROGRAM 

The  second  issue  that  is  dealt  with 
by  the  legislation  addresses  the  viabili- 
ty of  our  domestic  uranium  mining  in- 
dustry. In  order  to  ensure  an  adequate 
long-term  supply  of  domestic  uranium, 
S.  83  encourages  the  use  of  supplies  of 
domestic  uranium  by  requiring  the  En- 
richment Corporation  to  establish  a  5- 
year  voluntary  overfeeding  program. 
The  program  would  permit  a  commer- 
cial enrichment  customer  to  supply 
greater  amounts  of  uranium  for  use  in 
the  enrichment  process  than  neces- 
sary to  meet  their  order.  Because  of 
the  availability  of  these  additional 
quantities  of  uranium,  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  meeting  such  customer's 
order  is  thus  reduced  because  of  re- 
duced electricity  requirements  in  pro- 
viding such  enrichment  services. 
Under  the  program  the  commercial 
customer  would  receive  a  credit  for 


the  dollar  savings  resulting  from  the 
reduced  power  requirements. 

Among  the  benefits  of  the  program 
are  reduced  enrichment  costs  for  com- 
mercial enrichment  customers  and  an 
accelerated  utilization  of  current  in- 
ventories. Thus  a  market  will  be  stim- 
ulated for  new  supplies  of  uranium.  In 
this  regard,  the  legislation  also  re- 
quires that  all  future  Federal  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  uranium  shall  be 
domestic  uranium  from  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  vests  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  with  a  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  domestic  uranium 
industry.  This  includes  a  responsibility 
to  encourage  the  export  of  domestic 
uranium. 

URANIUM  MILL  TAILINGS  RECLAMATION 

Now,  let  me  turn  a  moment  to  the 
third  issue  treated  in  S.  83.  that  is. 
funding  for  uranium  mill  tailings  rec- 
lamation. While  I  view  this  title  of  the 
bill  as  being  the  least  controversial.  I 
did  want  to  impress  upon  my  col- 
leagues its  importance  in  terms  of  get- 
ting the  reclamation  job  accomplished, 
and  the  fairness  with  which  we  have 
allocated  the  costs  of  this  reclamation 
effort. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Reclamation  Act  of  1978. 
we  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  regula- 
tory requirements  that  would  be  at- 
tached to  the  task  of  cleaning  up  mill 
tailings  sites.  In  fact,  we  did  not  know 
anything  about  these  regulations  until 
just  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  finally 
issued  the  regulations.  The  regulations 
turned  out  to  be  far  more  stringent 
than  anyone  could  have  imagined,  and 
will  cost  nearly  $1  billion  to  accom- 
plish, according  to  DOE  estimates.  So 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where 
the  industry  has  generated  almost  200 
million  tons  of  mill  tailings  well  before 
the  regulations  were  known,  at  a  cus- 
tomer price  that  did  not  and  could  not 
have  reflected  such  exorbitant  cleanup 
costs. 

That  same  industry,  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct, should  not  and  could  not  be  held 
totally  liable  for  these  unanticipated 
costs,  when  it  is  in  fact  the  customers 
who,  under  normal  circumstances. 
would  have  paid  this  cost  in  the  origi- 
nal price  of  the  ore. 

S.  83,  within  title  II.  allocates  the 
costs  of  this  reclamation  between  the 
mining  industry  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  legislation  creates  a  pro- 
gram to  reimburse  licensees  of  urani- 
um and  thorium  mill  sites  for  the  cost 
of  reclamation  of  thorium  and  urani- 
um mill  tailings  generated  as  an  inci- 
dent of  sales  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  defense  purposes.  At  the 
time  these  sales  occurred,  possible  haz- 
ards from  the  tailings  were  not  recog- 
nized and  no  reclamation  was  required 
by  the  Government  procurement  con- 
tracts. 


The  legislation  authorizes  $300  mil- 
lion as  the  Federal  contribution  for 
reclamation,  decommissioning  and 
other  remedial  action  costs.  Reim- 
bursement to  licensees  is  not  to  exceed 
$4.50  a  ton  for  the  tailings  generated 
under  Federal  contracts  unless  excess 
funds  remain  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram. If  there  are  excess  funds,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  may  reimburse  in 
excess  of  $4.50  a  ton  in  those  cases 
where  costs  exceed  this  limit.  Howev- 
er, acceptance  of  the  Federal  funds  is 
to  be  the  exclusive  remedy. 

More  importantly,  I  should  note 
that  the  provisions  of  this  title  are 
vital  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
cleanup  effort,  which  we  would  all 
agree  is  an  environmentally  sound  ob- 
jective, 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  must 
be  enacted  in  order  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  competitive,  domestic 
uranium  supplies  for  nuclear  electric 
power  generation.  This  will  in  turn 
provide  a  reliable  electric  supply  to 
American  consumers  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  measure  will  revitalize  a  severely 
depressed  domestic  uranium  mining 
industry  and  would  restructure  the 
uranium  enrichment  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  into  a  Federal 
corporation  that  can  function  in  a 
businesslike  and  competitive  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  your  support 
for  its  early  enactment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  very  outset  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  from  Kentucky.  Senator  Ford. 
He  and  I  have  worked  on  this  issue  for 
literally  years.  This  was  an  especially 
difficult  year  to  pull  together  a  com- 
prehensive bill.  Without  Senator 
Ford's  help  and  that  of  his  staff,  those 
provisions  in  this  bill  dealing  with  the 
uranium  mining  and  milling  industry 
probably  would  not  be  in  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today.  That  would  be  a 
terrible  situation  for  the  miners  who 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  for  people  through- 
out the  West  who  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  cleanup  the  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings piles  which  were  generated  by 
Government  purchases. 

The  Comprehensive  Uranium  Act  of 
1989  approved  by  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee is  a  continuation  of  efforts  over 
the  past  5  years  to  address  problems 
affecting  the  front  end  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle.  In  particular,  the  commit- 
tee has  focused  on  the  need  to  reorga- 
nize the  Government  enrichment  pro- 
gram and  find  ways  to  preserve  a 
viable  domestic  uranium  industry. 

These  issues  are  closely  related.  Cer- 
tainly, a  vigorous  and  competitive  en- 
richment program  is  critical  to  the 
future  of  the  domestic  uranium  indus- 
try. To  the  extent  that  utilities  go 
abroad  for  enrichment  services,  they 
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are  more  likely  to  buy  foreign  urani 
um  as  well.  And  if  we  have  no  domes- 
tic uranium  indiistry.  utilities  will  be 
encouraged   to   buy   uranium   that   is 
both  mined  and  enriched  overseas. 

The  Senate  last  year  approved  legis- 
lation establishing  an  enrichment  cor- 
poration, authorizing  a  $750  million 
purchase  program  for  domestic  urani- 
um and  providing  a  system  for  funding 
the  reclamation  of  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings at  active  mill  sites.  £>espite  wide- 
spread support  in  the  Senate  for  this 
approach,  the  House  did  not  act  on 
the  legislation  before  adjournment. 

In  the  meantime,  conditions  in  the 
uranium  industry  have  continued  to 
deteriorate.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
has  found  the  industry  to  be  nonviable 
for  4  consecutive  years.  U.S.  produc- 
tion will  probably  decline  below  10 
million  pounds  a  year  in  the  next  2  or 

3  years  if  present  trends  continue- 
only  25  percent  of  U.S.  demand.  Only 

4  of  the  Nation's  26  mills  are  now  op- 
erating and  all  but  five  underground 
mines  have  been  closed.  At  one  time, 
there  were  about  350  uranium  mines 
operating  in  this  country. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate 
today  reflects  changed  circumstances, 
including  the  advent  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration, since  last  year.  It  does  not  in 
elude  a  uranium  purchase  program 
and  the  program  of  assistance  for  mill 
tailings  reclamation  has  been  scaled 
back.  Nonetheless.  S.  83  does  include 
provisions  that  will  help  maintain  a 
domestic  uranium  industry. 

One  of  these  provisions  is  a  volun 
tary  overfeed  program  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  new  U.S.  Enrichment 
Corporation.  Under  this  program,  util- 
ity customers  of  the  Corporation  could 
supply  additional  domestic  uranium 
for  use  in  the  enrichment  process. 
This  additional  uranium  would  be 
overfed  to  reduce  power  costs  and  the 
utilities  would  receive  a  credit  for  the 
dollar  savings  from  reduced  power  re- 
quirements. 

Clearly,  the  voluntary  overfeed  pro- 
gram will  not  have  as  much  impact  on 
demand  that  last  year's  purchase  pro- 
grram  would  have  had.  It  will,  however, 
encourage  the  reduction  of  utility  in- 
ventories by  as  much  as  2  to  3  million 
pounds  a  year.  It  is  these  inventories 
that  are  now  helping  depress  the  ura 
nium  market  to  its  lowest  level  in 
years. 

The  legislation  also  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  a  continuing  responsi- 
bility to  encourage  the  use  of  domestic 
uranium.  The  Secretary  is  specifically 
charged  with  encouraging  sales  of  do- 
mestic uranium  overseas.  Last  year 
Members  of  the  Senate  worked  with 
the  Department  in  a  successful  effort 
to  open  Japanese  markets  for  domestic 
uranium  producers.  The  U.S.  produc- 
ers were  competitive  in  bidding  for 
these  sales  and  should  have  access  to 
markets  in  other  countries. 


Finally,  the  legislation  provides  as- 
sistance for  reclamation  of  those  mill 
tailings  which  were  generated  as  a 
result  of  sales  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  defense  purposes.  At  the 
time  these  sales  occurred  many  years 
ago,  possible  hazards  from  the  tailings 
were  not  recognized  and  no  reclama- 
tion was  required  by  the  Government 
contracts. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  [GAO]  recom- 
mended that  Congress  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  reclamation  of  tailings  at 
active  sites  generated  under  Federal 
contracts.  This  recommendation  was 
based  on  several  factors,  including  the 
Federal  Government's  role  as  buyer  of 
the  uranium,  the  fact  that  possible 
hazards  from  tailings  were  not  recog- 
nized at  the  time  they  were  produced, 
and  the  fact  the  Government  procure- 
ment contracts  did  not  require  recla- 
mation of  tailings.  The  GAO  conclud- 
ed that  the  mill  owners  had  acted  in 
good  faith  and  should  not  bear  subse- 
quent costs  of  reclamation  by  them- 
selves. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate 
today  authorizes  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion of  $300  million  for  reclamation, 
decommissioning  and  other  remedial 
action  costs  related  to  the  tailings  gen- 
erated under  Government  contracts. 
Reimbursement  to  the  millsite  owner 
is  not  to  exceed  $4.50  a  ton  for  this 
work  unless  excess  funds  remain  at 
the  end  of  the  program.  The  owners 
will  be  liable  for  costs  in  excess  of 
$4.50  a  ton  for  these  tailings  and  for 
all  the  reclamation  costs  of  tailings 
generated  under  commercial  contracts. 
In  short,  despite  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion they  will  continue  to  bear  sub- 
stantial costs  for  tailings  reclamation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  S.  83  in 
no  way  changes  the  environmental 
standards  or  regulations  governing  the 
remedial  action  program.  All  the  work 
will  be  performed  by  the  site  owners 
or  licensees  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  EPA  and  NRC. 

A  Federal  contribution  for  the  costs 
of  reclaiming  tailings  resulting  from 
Federal  procurement  for  defense  pro- 
grams is  entirely  fair  and  reasonable 
and  will  help  assure  early  reclamation 
of  these  tailings. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Do  I  have 
enough  time  to  be  charged  against 
me? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  quorum  call  be  equally  divid- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that 
only  2  minutes  remain.  That  is  not 
time  enough  for  a  quorum.  If  the  clock 
would  be  allowed  to  run.  the  time 
would  be  charged  equally. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  always  understood  the  par- 
liamentary knowledge  of  the  chair, 
and  I  so  accept  his  suggestions. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  is  a  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  warrants  more  than  cursory 
examination  by  the  Senate.  That  is 
why  I  have  asked  for  a  rollcall  vote. 
Senators  should  be  on  record  on  this 
matter. 

Senators  will  recall  that  similar  leg- 
islation was  approved  by  the  body  on 
two  occasions  last  year.  In  some  re- 
spects, the  Energy  Committee  pre- 
sents the  Senate  with  an  improved 
product  this  year.  However,  in  the 
view  of  many,  it  still  falls  short. 

I  note  for  the  Record  that  passage 
of  this  bill,  in  its  present  form,  is  op- 
posed by  the  following  groups:  The 
National  Taxpayers  Union,  the  Citizen 
Labor  EJnergy  Coalition.  Envirorunen- 
tal  Action.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  the 
Nuclear  Information  and  Resource 
Service.  Public  Citizen,  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Board  of  Church  and  Socie- 
ty of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
the  U.S.  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  and  the  National  Resources  De- 
fense Council. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
relevant  correspondence  from  these 
groups,  which  have  been  circulated  to 
all  Senators,  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

In  short,  the  vote  on  this  bill  is  im- 
portant to  groups  which  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  as  well  as  con- 
sumer and  taxpayer  interests. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unlikely  that 
many  Senators  are  familiar  with  the 
Uranium  Enrichment  Program.  The 
subject  sounds  a  bit  intimidating.  In 
fact,  the  Issues  which  are  in  dispute 
with  this  bill  are  really  quite  simple. 

Since  1969.  the  Federal  Government 
has  provided  enrichment  services  for 
commercial  nuclear  reactors.  That  is. 
uranium  is  prepared  for  use  as  fuel  for 
nuclear  utilities.  Statute  required  that 
the  Federal  Government  recover  costs 
associated  with  the  program  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  central  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  enrichment  program  is  whether,  in 
fact,  the  Government  has  recovered 
all  costs.  In  1987.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  told  Congress  that  un- 
recovered  costs  amount  to  a  $8.8  bil- 
lion. 

By  contrast,  the  committee  has  as- 
serted that  the  unrecovered  costs  are 
really  $364  million,  a  figure  which  is 
endorsed  by  nuclear  industry  groups. 
The  matter  is  relevant  to  this  bill  for 
two  reasons: 

First,  this  bill  establishes  a  wholly 
owned  Government  corporation  to 
take  over  the  enrichment  enterprise. 
The  initial  debt  of  the  corporation  is 
established  at  $364  million.  This  legis- 
lation directs  the  new  corporation  to 
repay  this  amount  within  20  years, 
with  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance.  If 
the  debt  were  established  at  a  larger 
figure,  the  Treasury  would  benefit. 
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Second,  this  bill  repeals  that  provi- 
sion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which 
requires  full  recovery  of  costs.  In  its 
place,  the  committee  has  created  a 
scheme  under  which  the  Treasury  will 
acquire  stock  in  the  new  corporation. 
If  the  corporation  makes  money,  the 
Government  will  receive  dividends.  It 
is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  the  cor- 
poration will  never  make  money,  con- 
siderably reducing  the  attractiveness 
of  the  proposed  arrangement,  from 
the  taxpayers'  point  of  view. 

For  the  record,  it  is  worth  establish- 
ing the  methodology  which  GAO  used 
to  arrive  at  the  figure  of  $8.8  billion. 

The  1987  GAO  report  states: 

In  providing  enrichment  services  to  its 
customers.  DOE  is  required  by  subsection 
161(v)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  to  price  its  services  so  that  the 
Government's  enrichment  costs  will  be  re- 
covered over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
This  pricing  policy  is  generally  referred  to 
as  the  Enrichment  Program's  full-cost  re- 
cover requirement,  to  recover  the  Govern- 
ment's full  enrichment  costs,  DOE's  enrich- 
ment prices  must  recover  operating  and  cap- 
ital expenditures  plus  imputed  interest.  As 
of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986.  we  calculated 
that  the  amount  of  unrecovered  costs  to- 
taled about  $8.8  billion. 

In  determining  the  total  Government 
cost,  our  calculation  recognizes  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  costs  incurred  by  the  Government  to 
establish  the  Enrichment  Program.  When 
the  program  started  in  1969.  the  Govern- 
ment transferred  an  initial  Investment  to 
the  program  of  about  $1.5  billion  ($1  billion 
in  assets  and  $500  million  in  enriched  urani- 
um inventory)  that  was  to  be  recovered  in 
future  enrichment  prices.  Between  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1986.  the  program  received 
about  $18.4  billion  in  appropriations  for  op- 
erating expenses  and  capital  investment  and 
has  incurred  about  $5.5  billion  in  imputed 
interest  expense.  Thus,  the  total  Govern- 
ment cost  subject  to  the  program's  cost  re- 
covery requirement,  including  the  Govern- 
ment's Initial  investment,  has  been  about 
$25.4  billion.  According  to  the  enrichment 
program's  financial  statements,  the  Govern- 
ment has  recovered  about  $16.6  billion  of 
these  costs  in  revenues,  leaving  an  unrecov- 
ered balance  of  about  $8.8  billion  as  of  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1986. 

Critics  of  the  GAO  report  are  quick 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  well  over  half 
of  the  $8.8  billion  is  imputed  interest. 
Is  this  legitimate? 

The  committee  says  no.  To  quote 
the  committee  report,  "accrual  of  this 
interest  is  a  matter  of  administrative 
practices,  not  statutory  law."  Elven  if 
true,  it  ignores  several  important 
facts: 

First,  GAO  states  that  it  "has  long 
supported  the  inclusion  of  imputed  in- 
terest as  a  cost  of  Government  funded 
progrtams  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  services  or  sales  of  property  outside 
the  Government:  "Imputed  interest  is 
an  interest  cost  assigned  to  a  particu- 
lar in-house  Government  investment 
alternative  representing  the  cost  of 
U.S.  Treasury  borrowings."  GAO  accu- 
rately points  out  that,  even  though 
actual  interest  expenditures  may  not 
be  incurred,  there  is  still  a  cost  to  the 


Government:  "Since  the  money  used 
in  the  activity  is  not  available  to  the 
Treasury  for  alternative  programs,  the 
Treasury  reports  to  borrowed  funds 
and,  in  the  process,  incurs  an  interest 
expense." 

Second,  DOE  has  long  recognized 
the  legitimacy  of  imputed  interest. 
Every  financial  statement  submitted 
to  the  Congress  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Enrichment  I*rogram  has  carried 
imputed  interest.  Indeed,  as  GAO  has 
pointed  out,  the  inclusion  of  imputed 
interest  was  recognized  as  part  of  the 
costs  DOE  was  to  recover,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program. 

The  committee  also  disputes  wheth- 
er it  is  appropriate  to  include  in  the 
debt  calculation  a  valuation  of  the 
original  investment,  which  GAO  states 
was  $1.5  billion.  However,  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  value  of  these  assets  in  the 
original  calculation  has  also  been  re- 
peatedly affirmed. 

There  are  numerous  other  concerns 
with  this  legislation,  the  details  of 
which  are  outlined  in  the  letters  I 
have  submitted  for  the  Record. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  consider  these 
issues  before  casting  their  votes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
correspondence  earlier  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Taxpayers  Union, 
Washington.  DC,  July  12.  1983. 

Dear  Senator:  The  200.000  member  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  urges  you  to  oppose 
S.  83.  the  Comprehensive  Uranium  Act  of 
1989. 

Since  1969,  the  U.S.  Government  has  pro- 
vided toll  uranium  enrichment  services  for 
fuel  used  in  commercial  nuclear  reactors. 
Despite  the  current  legal  requirement  that 
all  costs  of  this  program  must  be  fully  re- 
covered, the  program  has  accumulated  over 
$9  billion  of  unrecovered  costs.  This  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Although,  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  is  to  be  recognized  for  its 
efforts  to  fashion  legislation  to  restructure 
the  uranium  enrichment  program,  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  continues  to  have 
serious  concerns  about  S.  83,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons. 

1.  The  write-off:  S.  83  "forgives  "  the  over 
$9  billion  of  unrecovered  costs. 

2.  Repeals  cost  recovery  reQuirement:  S.  83 
repeals  section  161  v.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  that  requires  that  the  Department  of 
Energy's  (DOE)  uranium  enrichment  pro- 
gram should  recover  its  costs. 

3.  Pricing  inconsistency:  The  bill  provides 
for  the  new  enrichment  entity  to  price  so  as 
to  maximize  its  economic  value,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  legislation  approves  appar- 
ently illegal  long-term  contracts  that  con- 
tain a  guaranteed  maximum  ceiling  price  in- 
sufficient to  recover  costs.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  reports  that  these 
ceiling  prices  are  inconsistent  with  full  cost 
recovery,  and  are  contrary  to  current  law  re- 
quiring full  cost  recovery. 

4.  Decontamination  and  decommissioning 
costs:  Although  S.  83  acknowledges  the  need 
for  DOE's  civilian  uranium  enrichment  cus- 


tomers to  bear  their  fair  share  of  decon- 
tamination and  decommissioning  (D  &  D) 
costs,  it  is  far  from  clear  that  the  enrich- 
ment corporation  can  recover  these  costs.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  If  the  new  enrich- 
ment corporation  is  bound  by  the  low  ceil- 
ing price  In  Its  current  contracts,  or  if  crip- 
pled by  market  conditions  or  is  under  obli- 
gation to  build  new  enrichment  facilities,  it 
would  be  unable  to  recover  the  necessary 
amount  for  environmental  remedial  action 
and  decommissioning.  This  would  unneces- 
sarily jeopardize  the  health  and  safety  of 
local  communities  and  raise  the  prospect  of 
new  demands  for  clean-up  subsidies. 

5.  Uranium  stockpile:  S.  83  transfers  tens 
of  millions  of  pounds  of  government  stock- 
pile uranium  to  the  new  federal  enrichment 
cori>oration  essentially  for  free.  Since  the 
replacement  value  would  be  at  least  $1  bil- 
lion, this  again  amounts  to  a  subsidy  for 
utility  customers  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

6.  Borroioing  authority:  S.  83  authorizes 
the  new  corporation  to  borrow  $2.5  billion, 
presumably  to  finance  new  investments.  If 
the  investments  sour  (as  federal  uranium 
enrichment  investments  have  in  the  past), 
this  can  readily  translate  into  a  demand  for 
yet  another  huge  taxpayer-financed  bailout. 

7.  Voluntary  overfeeding  program:  S.  83 
establishes  a  "voluntary  overfeeding"  pro- 
gram but  the  program  is  Involuntary  on  the 
part  of  the  new  corporation.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  corp>oration  must  pass  through  to 
its  customers  any  "savings"  recognized 
through  substituting  domestically-supplied 
uranium  for  enrichment  services  supplied 
by  the  corporation.  This  is  simply  a  subsidy 
for  DOE's  customers.  Any  overfeeding  pro- 
grams should  be  discretionary  on  the  part 
of  the  corporation  and  the  corporation 
should  engage  in  such  a  program  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  maximizes  value  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

8.  Corporate  board:  S.  83  provides  for  an 
advisory  board,  termed  a  "corporate  board", 
to  provide  oversight.  A  seat  on  the  board  is 
specifically  allocated  to  an  executive  from 
the  utility  industry.  Since  the  corporate 
board  appears  to  be  a  major  oversight  mech- 
anism for  the  new  enrichment  entity,  there 
is  a  conflict  of  interest  to  require  that  the 
utility  industry,  which  is  the  entity's  cus- 
tomer, to  have  a  designated  seat  on  the 
board. 

It  is  also  of  concern  that  there  is  no  mech- 
anism to  provide  that  the  public  interest  be 
protected  through  a  specific  grant  of  tax- 
payer standing  to  sue.  As  S.  83  is  comprised 
only  utilities  (and  perhaps  uranium  compa- 
nies) would  appear  to  have  standing  to  en- 
force the  statute.  It  is  unlikely  that  they 
would  encourage  the  new  entity  to  value 
maximize,  since  that  objective  is  in  the  tax- 
payers' economic  interest  not  in  the  paro- 
chial interest  of  the  industry. 

Although,  S.  83  is  an  improvement  over 
last  year's  bill,  it  still  fails  to  sufficiently 
protect  taxpayer  interests,  and  instead  codi- 
fies enormous  multi-billion  dollar  past  and 
future  bailouts  and  subsidies  for  foreign  and 
domestic  nuclear  utilities.  The  National 
Taxpayers  Union  believes  that  It  is  both 
necessary  and  prudent  to  protect  the  Treas- 
ury from  further  subsidization  of  the  feder- 
al uranium  enrichment  program.  Therefore. 
we  again  urge  you  to  vote  "NO"  on  S.  83. 
Sincerely, 

Jill  Lancelot. 
Director.  Congressional  Affairs. 
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Environmental     and     Consumer     Groups 
Urge  Senators  to   Reject   Uranium   En 

RICHMENT  BlIX   <S.  83) 

Dear  Senator:  We,  the  undersigned,  are 
writing  to  urge  that  you  reject  legislation 
expected  to  come  before  the  full  Senate  as 
soon  as  today  that  would  write-off  a  $9  bil 
lion  debt  owed  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  the  nu 
clear  industry  for  uranium  enrichment  serv 
ices  it  has  been  receiving  from  the  U.S.  De 
partment  of  Energy  (EKDE)  since  1971 

The  legislation  (S.  83)  is  particularly  inap 
propriate  because  it  provides  another  larKc 
subsidy  for  the  nuclear  industry  at  a  time  of 
large  budget  deficits.  Ironically,  this  pro- 
posed bailout  comes  at  the  same  time  as  a 
Bush  Administration  proposal  that  fundioK 
for  other  cheaper  energy  options—notably 
energy  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
technologies— be  cut  by  25  percent  or  more 
to  meet  the  Oramm-Rudman  balanced 
budget  guidllnes. 

The  uranium  enrichment  debt  is  the  prod- 
uct of  both  the  nuclear  industry  urging  the 
DOE  to  overbuild  the  nation's  uranium  en 
richment  capacity  smd  poor  management  of 
the  enterprise  by  the  DOE. 

Throughout  the  I970's,  the  nuclear  indus 
try  repeatedly  stated  that  it  was  willing  to 
absorb  the  higher  costs  that  would  be  posed 
by  any  excess  capacity  because  that  would 
be  preferable  to  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
enriched  uranium  needed  to  fuel  the  na 
tion's  nuclear  power  plants.  Moreover,  the 
industry  consistently  over-estimated  the 
number  of  nuclear  reactors  It  would  build 
and  the  capacity  factors  Me.  performance 
levels  and  fuel  needs)  of  those  reactors. 

As  a  result  of  this  pressure  from  the  in- 
dustry, DOE  developed  unneeded  enrich 
ment  capacity  which,  in  turn,  has  contribut- 
ed substantially  to  the  programs  indebted 
ness. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures.  US  ura 
nium  enrichment  capacity  is  now  more  than 
double  domestic  demand.  Yet.  in  spite  of 
this  excess,  Louisiana  Energy  Services  (a 
consortium  of  five  U.S.  and  international 
business  groups,  including  three  nuclear 
utilities)  is  now  proposing  to  build  a  private 
ly-owned  uranium  enrichment  plant  in  Lou 
isiana  to  compete  with  the  federal  program 
thereby  increasing  the  excess  capacity. 

Additionally,  the  DOE  has  undercharged 
Its  customers  for  enrichment  services,  de 
spite  Congress'  mandate  that  customers  pay 
for  all  costs.  For  example: 

Between  1984  and  1987.  DOE  reduced  its 
prices  for  enrichment  services  by  mori'  than 
25  percent  despite  a  recorded  loss  in  each  of 
those  years.  In  1987  alone,  DOE  recorded  a 
net  loss  of  $385  million  for  Its  uranium  en 
richment  program— more  than  one-third  of 
its  gross  income  for  the  year.  DOE  has 
argued  that  it  must  keep  prices  lovi  to 
remain  competitive  with  foreign  markeUs 
even  though  foreign  suppliers  lack  suffi 
cient  excess  capacity  to  handle  new  orders 
from  U.S.  utilities. 

The  DOE  is  committed  to  paying  the  Ten 
nessee  Valley  Authority  $1.79  billion  in  .so 
called  "demand  payments"  over  the  next 
five  years  for  electricity  DOE  is  not  using 
and  has  no  use  for.  The  DOE  entered  into 
these  contracts  based  on  projected  demands 
which  the  nuclear  industry  over-estimated. 

The  DOE  has  not  yet  begun  to  charge  its 
customers  for  the  cost  of  the  eventual  de 
contamination  and  decommissioning  of  its 
uranium  enrichment  facilities— a  task  esti- 
mated to  ultimately  cost  over  $3.3  billion. 

As  a  result,  the  overall  debt  of  over  $9  bil 
lion  IS  rising  at  the  rate  of  over  $800  million 
each  year  in  imputed  interest  alone 


Since  the  nuclear  industry  is  responsible 
for  these  facilities  being  built  and  has  been 
the  primary  beneficiary  of  the  services  they 
provide,  the  industry— and  not  the  taxpay- 
ers—should therefore  foot  the  bill. 

In  ti.if  era  of  budget  deficits.  Congress 
-should  not  be  seeking  out  another  subsidy 
for  nuclear  power.  We  urge  you  to  reject  S. 
83 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
issue. 

Sincerely. 
Ed  Rothschild,  Assistant  Director,  Citi- 
zen Labor  Energy  Coalition:  Leon 
Lowery.  Legislative  Representative. 
Environmental  Action:  Keiki  Kehoe. 
Environmental  Policy  Institute/ 
Friends  of  the  Earth:  Michael  Mar 
lotte.  Nuclear  Information  Resource 
Service.  Daniel  Becker.  Director. 
Global  Warming  and  Energy  Program. 
Sierra  Club.  Daniel  Borson,  Nuclear 
Economics  Analyst.  Public  Citizen: 
Jaydee  R.  Hanson,  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Justice  and 
Survival.  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Church  and  Society;  Bill  Magavern, 
Staff  Attorney.  US  Public  Interest 
Research  Group. 

natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 

Washington.  DC.  July  12.  1989 
Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  S.  83.  the  "Uranium  Enrich 
ment  Act  of  1989  '  This  bill  promises  to 
clean  up  the  massive  contamination  at  the 
Department  of  Energy's  uranium  enrich- 
ment plants,  but  could  actually  make  mat- 
ters viorse 

The  uranium  enrichment  plants  have 
.some  of  the  most  severe  environmental 
problems  in  the  country.  At  the  Paducah 
Plant  in  Kentucky,  for  example,  more  than 
97  hazardous  waste  sites,  and  dozens  of  ra- 
dioactively-contaminated  buildings  are 
awaiting  cleanup.  At  the  Oak  Ridge  Gase- 
ous Diffussion  Plant  in  Tennessee,  a  single 
half  mile  long  building  is  seriously  contami- 
nated with  uranium,  and  viould  cost  more 
than  $1  billion  to  clean  up 

We  have  the  following  major  concerns 
with  S.  83 

<1)  Because  of  the  inadequate  scheme  for 
reimbursing  the  government,  the  bill  would 
fail  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  clean- 
up, resulting  in  a  continued  migration  of 
contamination  and  an  increase  in  the  ulti- 
mate cleanup  cost. 

'2i  S  83  would  base  the  reimbursement 
for  decontamination  on  estimated  costs,  not 
actual  costs.  Given  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment s  chronic  underestimates  of  cleanup 
casts,  S.  83  would  result  in  the  inevitable 
shortfall  being  paid  by  the  taxpayer 

<3)  Under  the  scheme  envisioned  in  S.  83. 
the  costs  for  remedial  actions  would  not 
have  to  be  revaluated  on  a  regular  basis.  Av- 
erage costs  for  hazardous  waste  site  clean- 
ups have  more  than  doubled  in  only  four 
years.  Hence,  the  basis  for  reimbursment 
would  not  keep  pace  with  the  actual  costs  of 
cleanup 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  S.  83.  Please  contact  me  If  you 
have  any  questions. 
Sincerely. 

James  D  Werner. 

Project  Engineer 

June  22.  1989. 
Dear  Senator:  We  are  writing  to  urge  that 
you    reject    legislation    expected   shortly    to 
(.ome    before    the    full    Senate    that    would 


write-off  a  $9  billion  debt  owed  the  U.S. 
Treasury  by  the  nuclear  industry  for  urani- 
um enrichment  services  it  has  been  receiv- 
ing from  the  U.S  Department  of  Energy 
I  DOE)  since  1971. 

The  legislation  (S.  83)  is  particularly  inap- 
propriate because  it  provides  another  large 
subsidy  for  the  nuclear  industry  at  a  time  of 
large  budget  deficits.  Ironically,  this  pro- 
posed bailout  comes  at  the  same  time  as  a 
Bush  Administration  proposal  that  funding 
for  other  cheaper  energy  options— notably 
energy  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
technologies— be  cut  by  25  percent  or  more 
to  meet  the  Graham-Rudman  balanced 
budget  guidelines. 

The  uranium  enrichment  debt  is  the  prod- 
uct of  both  the  nuclear  industry  urging  the 
DOE  to  over-build  the  nations  uranium  en- 
richment capacity  and  poor  management  of 
the  enterprise  by  the  DOE. 

Throughout  the  1970s,  the  nuclear  indus- 
try repeatedly  stated  that  it  was  willing  to 
at)sorb  the  higher  costs  that  would  be  posed 
by  any  excess  capacity  because  that  would 
be  preferable  to  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
enriched  uranium  needed  to  fuel  the  na- 
tions nuclear  power  plants.  Moreover,  the 
industry  consistently  over-estimated  the 
number  of  nuclear  reactors  it  would  build 
and  the  capacity  factors  (i.e.  performance 
levels  and  fuel  needs)  of  those  reactors. 

As  a  result  of  this  pressure.  DOE  devel- 
oped unneeded  enrichment  capacity  which, 
in  turn,  has  contributed  substantially  to  the 
program  s  indebtedness.  For  example,  after 
an  expenditure  of  $3.4  billion.  DOE  can- 
celled a  gas  centrifuge  enrichment  plant  in 

1986  before  completion  because  it  felt  the 
investment  had  become  imprudent.  In  addi- 
tion. DOE  permanently  shut  down  its  en- 
richment plant  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  in 

1987  because  it  was  not  needed  even  though 
It  was  still  operable. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures,  U.S.  ura- 
nium enrichment  capacity  is  now  more  than 
double  domestic  demand.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  excess,  a  consortium  of  five  U.S.  and 
international  business  groups  called  Louisi- 
ana Energy  Services  is  now  proposing  to 
build  a  privately-owned  uranium  enrich- 
ment plant  in  Louisiana  to  compete  with 
the  federal  program  thereby  increasing  the 
excess  capacity  and  subsequent  debt. 

The  size  of  the  debt  has  unquestionably 
also  been  exacerbated  by  the  DOE  which 
has  consistently  undercharged  its  customers 
for  the  uranium  enrichment  services  it  pro- 
vides and  has  operated  the  program  in  a  fis- 
cally irresponsible  manner.  For  example: 

Between  1984  and  1987.  DOE  reduced  its 
prices  for  enrichment  services  by  more  than 
25  percent  despite  a  recorded  loss  in  each  of 
those  years.  In  1987  alone.  DOE  recorded  a 
net  loss  of  $386  million  for  its  uranium  en- 
richment program-more  than  one-third  of 
its  entire  income  for  the  year.  DOE  has 
argued  that  it  must  keep  prices  low  to 
remain  competitive  with  foreign  markets. 
However,  foreign  suppliers  lack  sufficient 
excess  capacity  to  handle  new  orders  from 
U.S.  utilities. 

The  DOE  is  committed  to  paying  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  $1.79  billion  in  so- 
called  demand  payments'  over  the  next 
five  years  for  electricity  DOE  is  not  using 
and  will  have  no  use  for. 

The  DOE  is  planning  to  sell  stockpiles  of 
milled  uranium  from  its  enrichment  plants 
at  prices  at  least  25  percent  below  market 
value. 

The  DOE  has  not  yet  begun  to  set  aside 
funds  to  pay  for  the  eventual  decontamina- 
tion and  decommissioning  of  its  uranium  en- 


richment facilities— a  task  estimated  to  ulti- 
mately cost  over  $3.3  billion. 

As  a  result,  the  overall  debt  of  over  $9  bil- 
lion is  rising  at  the  rate  of  over  $800  million 
each  year  in  imputed  interest  alone. 

Since  the  nuclear  industry  is  responsible 
for  these  facilities  being  built  and  has  been 
the  primary  beneficiary  of  the  sei-vices  they 
provide,  the  industry— and  not  the  taxpay- 
ers—should therefore  foot  the  bill.  Incorpo- 
rating the  full  $9  billion  debt  into  future 
charges  for  uranium  enrichment  services 
would  have  little  impact  on  utility  rates- 
rates  for  customers  of  utilities  operating  nu- 
clear plants  would  increase  only  2/100's  of  a 
cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Proposals  to  partially  privatize  the  urani- 
um enrichment  industry  should  also  be  re- 
jected. The  proposals  now  before  the  Senate 
would  likely  spin  off  the  more  profitable 
segments  of  the  program  into  the  private 
sector  while  continuing  taxpayer  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  unprofitable  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. Aside  from  the  inherently  unfair 
burden  this  would  impose  on  taxpayers,  pri- 
vatizing the  industry  increases  the  risk  of 
nuclear  proliferation— a  concern  that  first 
prompted  Congress  to  keep  the  program  in 
federal  hands. 

Public  Citizen  urges  that  the  uranium  en- 
richment program  be  retained  as  a  federal 
enterprise  but  more  carefully  regulated  and 
comfietently  managed.  Efforts  to  create  ad- 
ditional, privately-owned  enrichment  capac- 
ity should  be  blocked.  The  past  debt  should 
be  fully  recovered  through  future  fees 
charged  to  DOE's  customers.  Moreover, 
future  uranium  enrichment  services  should 
be  priced  to  fully  recover  all  costs  or.  alter- 
natively, an  annual  surcharge  should  be 
levied  against  all  U.S.  nuclear  utilities  to 
cover  losses  during  any  year.  Enrichment 
fees  should  include  an  amount  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  future  decommissioning  of  the 
existing  enrichment  plants. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  these 
issues.  We  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  you  further. 
Sincerely. 

Ken  Bossong, 
Director,  Critical  Mass  Energy 

Project  of  Public  Citizen. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Energy's  enrichment 
facilities,  which  have  operated  safely 
for  well  over  40  years,  are  currently 
not  required  to  be  licensed  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regrulatory  Commission  [NRC]. 
However,  section  1601  of  title  I  would 
require  the  Corporation  to  make  the 
necessary  applications  and  otherwise 
seek  to  obtain  an  NRC  license  for  the 
existing  enrichment  facilities.  While  I 
want  to  ensure  that  such  facilities  con- 
tinue to  operate  safely,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  costs  of  licensing  the 
existing  facilities.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
the  conunittee  has  been  provided  any 
information  regarding  the  costs  of  li- 
censing these  enrichment  facilities. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  that  the  legislation  does  re- 
quire the  Corporation  to  submit  and 
otherwise  seek  licenses  from  the  NRC. 
Moreover,  the  legislation  provides  a 
schedule  for  the  licensing  process  that 
requires  the  NRC  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations for  licensing  the  facilities 
within  2  years  of  enactment  and 
within  1  year  thereafter  the  Corpora- 
tion must  apply  for  •  license.  Now,  al- 


though the  NRC  licensing  require- 
ments have  not  been  promulgated,  the 
Department  has  advised  the  commit- 
tee that  the  costs  of  licensing  the  ex- 
isting enrichment  facilities  will  not  be 
excessively  expensive.  Preliminary  es- 
timates by  DOE  project  that  the  total 
cost  to  license  both  the  Paducah  and 
Portsmouth  gaseous  diffusion  plants 
would  be  in  the  range  of  $10-115  mil- 
lion. This  estimate  includes  the  costs 
incurred  in  preparing  the  necessary  li- 
cense applications  which  include  the 
development  of  a  safety  analysis 
report  [SAR]  and  an  environmental 
impact  statement  for  each  plant. 
Therefore,  based  on  these  preliminary 
estimates,  the  licensing  costs  appear  to 
be  reasonable  and  not  excessively  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  would  state  that  I  hope  that  these 
preliminary  estimates  by  the  Depart- 
ment prove  to  be  reasonably  accurate. 
We  have  no  experience  with  licensure. 
For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  that  the 
interim  report  required  under  section 
1608  also  provide  an  evaluation  of  the 
cost  of  licensing  the  enrichment  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wish  to  respond 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  by  stat- 
ing that  the  committee  intends  that 
the  administrator  in  the  interim 
report  under  section  1608  include  a  de- 
tailed evaluation  of  the  cost  of  licens- 
ing the  existing  gaseous  diffusion  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  or- 
dered. 

The  time  of  9:30  a.m.  having  arrived, 
under  the  order  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  clerk  will 
please  report  the  responses. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRE^SIDEINT  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73. 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  128  Leg.] 


Cranston 

Heflin 

Preasler 

D'Anutto 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Danforth 

Helms 

Riegle 

Daschle 

Hollings 

Robb 

DeConcini 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Saaser 

Etomenlcl 

Levin 

Shelby 

Exon 

U>tt 

Simon 

Ford 

Mark 

Simpson 

Fowler 

McCain 

Specter 

Gam 

McClure 

Stevens 

Glenn 

McConnell 

Symms 

Gore 

Hetzenbaum 

Thurmond 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Wallop 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Wilson 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Wlrth 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Hatch 

PeU 
NAYS— 26 

Biden 

Humphrey 

Lieberman 

Boschwltz 

Jeffords 

Lu^ar 

Bradley 

Kasten 

MikiilRkJ 

Bryan 

Kennedy 

Mitchell 

CoaU 

Kerrey 

Reld 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Dodd 

Kohl 

Roth 

Durent)erger 

Lautenl>erg 

Sarbanes 

Hatfield 

Leahy 

YEAS- 

-73 

Adams 

Bond 

Bums 

Armstrong 

Boren 

Byrd 

Baucus 

Breaux 

Chafee 

Bentsen 

Bumpers 

Cochran 

Bingaman 

Burdick 

Conrad 

NOT  VOTING- 1 

Matsunaga 

So  the  bill  (S.  83),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  83 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That   this  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Uranium  Act  of  1989". 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  110.  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be 
cited  OS  the  "Uranium  Enrichment  Act  of 
1989". 

Sec.  111.  Deletion  of  Section  161  v.— Sub- 
section 161  V.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  deleted  and  the  remain- 
ing subsections  are  relettered  accordingly. 

Sec.  112.  Redirection  of  the  Uranium  En- 
richment Enterprise  of  the  United 
States.— The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  J954,  as 
amended  <42  U.S.C.  2011-2296)  is  further 
amended  by— 

a.  inserting  at  the  commencement  thereof 
after  the  words  "ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF 
1954-: 

•TITLE  I— ATOMIC  ENERGY"; 
and 

b.  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES 

ENRICHMENT  CORPORATION 

"CHAPTER  21.  FINDINGS 

"Sec.  1101.  Findings.— The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  finds  that 

"a.  The  enrichment  of  uranium  is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security  and  energy  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

"6.  A  competitive,  well-managed  and  effi- 
cient enrichment  enterprise  provides  impor- 
tant economic  benefits  to  the  United  States 
and  contributes  to  a  highly  favorable  for- 
eign trade  balance. 

"c.  A  strong  United  States  enrichment  en- 
terprise promotes  United  States  nonprolif- 
eration  policies  by  requiring  cuxountability 
for  United  States  enriched  uranium. 

"d.  The  operation  of  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  must  meet  high  standards  for  envi- 
ronmental health  and  safety. 

"e.  TTie  operation  and  management  of  a 
uranium  enrichment  enterprise  reguires  a 
commercial  business  orientation  in  order  to 
engender  customer  support  and  corifidence. 
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and  customers,  rather  than  the  taxpayers  at 
large,  should  l>ear  the  costs  of  commercial 
uranium  enrichment  services. 

"/■   The  optimal  level  of  expenditures  for 
the  uranium  enrichment  enterprise  fluctu 
atea  and  cannot  t>e  accurately  predicted  or 
efficiently  financed  if  subject  to  annual  au- 
thorisation and  appropriation. 

"g.  Flexitfility  is  essential  to  adapt  busi 
nesa  operations  to  a  competitive  market 
place. 

"K  The  events  of  the  recent  past,  including 
the  emergence  of  foreign  competition,  fiave 
brought  new  and  unforeseen  forces  to  bear 
upon  the  management  and  operation  of  the 
Government's  uranium  enrichment  enter- 
prise. 

"L  T?ie  present  operation  of  the  uranium 
enrichment  enterprise  must  lye  changed  so  as 
to  further  the  national  interest  m  the  enter 
pnse  and  respond  to  the  competitive 
demand  placed  upon  it  by  market  forces. 
while  continuing  to  meet  the  paramount  ob- 
jective of  ensuring  the  Nation's  common  de- 
fense and  security. 

CHAPTER     22.     DEFINITIONS.     ESTAB 
LISHMENT    OF     CORPORATION    AND 

PURPOSES 

"Sec.  1201.  DEFJumoNS.—For  the  purpose 
of  this  title: 

"a.  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre 
tary  of  Energy. 

"6.  TTie  term  'Department'  means  the  De 
partment  of  Energy  of  the  United  States. 

"c.  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  United  States 
Enrichment  Corporation. 

"d.  The  term  'Corporation'  means  the 
United  Stales  Enrichment  Corporation. 

"e.  TTie  term  'Corporate  Board'  means  the 
appointed  members  of  the  official  advisory 
panel  appointed  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  section  1503  of  this  title. 

"f.  The  term  'uranium  enrichment'  means 
the  separation  of  uranium  of  a  given  isotop- 
ic  content  into  two  components,  one  having 
a  higher  percentage  of  a  fissile  isotope  and 
one  having  a  lower  percentage. 

"g.  The  term  'remedial  action'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  defined  in  section  120'24i 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re 
sponse.  Compensation  and  Liability  Act. 

"Tt  TTie  term  'decontamination  and  de 
commissioning'  means  those  activities  un 
dertaken  to  decontaminate  and  decommts 
sion  inactive  facilities  that  have  residual 
radioactive  or  mixed  radioactive  and  ha^ 
ardous  chemical  contamination. 

"Sec.  1202.  EsTABusHmEur  of  the  Corpo- 
ration: 

"a.  There  is  hereby  created  a  t>ody  corpo- 
rate to  t>e  known  as  the  United  States  En 
nchment  Corporation'. 

"b.  The  Corporation  shall— 

"<li  be  established  as  a  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation  subject  to  the  Govern 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended 
'31  U.S.C.  9101-9109),  except  as  otherwise 
provided  herein;  and 

"(2t  t>e  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of 
the  UntUd  States. 

'Sec.  1203.  Purposes.— The  Corporation  is 
created  for  the  following  purposes— 

"(II  to  acquire  feed  material  for  uranium 
enrichment,  enriched  uranium,  the  Depart- 
ment's uranium  previously  set  aside  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  the  Department's 
uranium  enrichment  and  related  facilities: 

"(2)  to  operate,  and  as  required  by  busi- 
ness conditions,  to  expand  or  construct  fa- 
cilities for  uranium  enrichment  or  both. 

"(3)  to  market  and  sell  enriched  uranium 
and  uranium  enrichment  and  related  serv- 
ices to— 


'lAi  the  Department  for  governmental 
purposes,  and 

"iBi  qualified  domestic  and  foreign  per- 
sons: 

"14)  to  conduct  research  and  development 
as  required  to  meet  corporate  objectives  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying,  evaluating,  im- 
proving and  testing  processes  for  uranium 
enrichment. 

'(SI  to  operate,  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, on  a  profitable  and  efficient  basts:  m 
order  to  moiimize  the  long  term  economic 
value  of  the  Corporation  to  the  United 
States  Government  including  the  payment 
of  dividends  to  the  Treasury  as  a  return  on 
the  United  States  Government  investment: 

16)  to  conduct  the  business  as  a  self-fi- 
nancing corporation  and  eliminate  the  need 
(or  appropriations  or  other  sources  of  Cror- 
emment  financing  after  enactment  of  this 
title. 

''7'  to  maintain  a  reliable  and  economi 
cal  domestic  source  of  enrichment  services: 

"iH)  to  conduct  its  activities  m  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public: 

"i9>  to  continue  to  meet  the  paramount 
objectives  of  ensuring  the  Nation's  common 
defense  and  security  'including  consider- 
ation of  United  States  policies  concerning 
nonproliferation  of  atomic  weapons  and 
other  nonpeaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy): 
and 

"'  10)  to  take  all  other  lawful  action  m  fur- 
therance of  the  foregoing  purposes. 

CHAPTER  23  CORPORATE  OFFICES 
"Sec  1301  Corporate  Offices.  — The  Cor- 
poration shall  maintain  an  office  for  the 
service  of  process  and  papers  m  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  shall  t>e  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent thereof  The  Corporation  may  establish 
offices  in  such  other  place  or  places  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
conduct  of  Its  business. 

CHAPTER  24.  POWER  AND  DUTIES  OF 

THE  CORPORATION 
"Sec.    1401.    Specifh-   Corporate   Powers 
A.SD  Di'TiE.s      The  Corporation— 

a.  shall  perform  uranium  enrichment  or 
provide  for  uranium  to  be  enriched  by 
others  at  facilities  of  the  Corporation:  con- 
tracts in  existence  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  between  the  Department 
and  persons  under  contract  to  perform  ura- 
nium enrichment  and  related  services  at  fa- 
cilities of  the  Department  shall  continue  in 
effect  as  if  the  Corporation,  rather  than  the 
Department,  had  executed  these  contracts: 

"b.  shall  conduct,  or  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of.  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  isotopic  separation  of  urani- 
um as  the  Corporation  deems  necessary  or 
advuable  for  purposes  of  maintaining  the 
Corporation  as  a  continuing,  commercial 
enterprise  operating  on  a  profitable  and  effi- 
cient basis: 

"c  may  acquire  or  distribute  enriched  ura- 
nium, feed  material  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment or  depleted  uranium  in  transactions 
with- 

"(II  persons  licensed  under  sections  53.  63. 
103.  or  104  of  title  I  in  accordance  with  the 
licenses  held  by  such  persons: 

"iZi  persons  in  accordance  with,  and 
withm  the  period  of,  an  agreement  for  coop- 
eration arranged  pursuant  to  section  123  of 
title  I:  or 

"i3i  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law: 
"d.  may— 

"(11  enter  into  contracts  with  persons  li- 
censed under  section  S3,  63,  103,  or  104  of 
title  I  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  Corpo- 


ration may  deem  necessary  or  desirable,  to 
provide  uranium  or  uranium  enrichment 
and  related  services:  and 

"(21  enter  into  contracts  to  provide  urani- 
um or  uranium  enrichment  and  related 
services  in  accordance  with,  and  within  the 
period  of,  an  agreement  for  cooperation  ar- 
ranged pursuant  to  section  123  of  title  I  or 
as  otherwise  authorized  by  law: 

"'e.  shall  sell  to  the  Department  as  provid- 
ed m  this  title,  and  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 57  e.  of  title  I  or  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1535  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
such  amounts  of  uranium  or  uranium  en- 
richment and  related  services  as  the  Depart- 
ment may  determine  from  time  to  time  are 
required:  (1)  for  the  Department  to  carry  out 
Presidential  direction  and  authorizations 
pursuant  to  section  91  of  title  I:  and  (2)  for 
the  conduct  of  other  Department  programs; 
■■/.  may  grant  licenses,  both  exclusive  and 
nonexclusive,  for  the  use  of  patent  and 
patent  applications  owned  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  establish  and  collect  charges,  in 
the  form  of  royalties  or  otherwise,  for  utili- 
zation of  Corporation-owned  facilities, 
equipment,  patents,  and  technical  informa- 
tion of  a  proprietary  nature  pertaining  to 
the  Corporation's  actnnties. 

"Sec.  1402.  General  Powers  of  the  Cor- 
poration.—In  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Corporation— 

"a.  shall  have  perpetual  succession  unless 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress: 

"b.  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  t)e  judicially  noticed: 

"c.  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name  and  be  represented  by  its  own  attor- 
neys in  all  judicial  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings: 

"d.  may  indemnify  the  Administrator,  offi- 
cers, attorneys,  agents  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation  for  liabilities  and  expenses  in- 
curred m  connection  with  their  corporate 
activities: 

"'e.  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  power  granted  to  it  by  law  may  6e  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed: 

■'/.  (II  may  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and 
hold  real  and  personal  property  including 
patents  and  proprietary  data,  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
and  sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  property,  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  without  regard  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  the  Administrative  Senrices  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended:  \ 

"121  Purchases,  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  or  manage^ment  and  op- 
eration of  facilities  and  contracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services,  except  personal  services, 
made  by  the  Corporation  shall  6e  made  after 
advertising,  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  sufficiently  in  advance  of  opening 
bids,  as  the  Corporation  shall  determine  to 
be  adequate  to  insure  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  competitioTL"  Provided,  That  ad- 
vertising shall  not  be  required  when  the  Cor- 
poration determines  that  the  making  of  any 
such  purchase  or  contract  without  advertis- 
ing is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  furthering 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  or  that  advertising 
IS  not  reasonably  practicable: 

""g.  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  or  gov- 
ernment concerned,  may  utilize  or  employ 
the  services  or  personnel  of  any  Federal 
Government  agency,  or  any  State  or  local 
government,  or  voluntary  or  uncompensated 
personnel  to  perform  such  functions  on  its 
t>ehalf  as  may  appear  desirable: 


"h.  may  enter  into  and  perform  «ucft  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business  and  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  State,  territory  or  posses- 
si0"n,  or  with  any  political  sulklivision  there- 
of or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation; 

"1  may  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  mamter  in  which  they  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  suttject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  other  provisions 
of  law  specifically  applicable  to  wholly 
oiened  Government  corporations; 

"j.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  and  without  need  for  further  appro- 
priation, may  use  monies,  unexpended  ap- 
propriations, revenues  and  receipts  from  op- 
erations, amounts  received  from,  obligations 
issued  and  other  assets  of  the  Corporation 
in  accordance  with  section  150S,  vnthout 
fiscal  year  limitation,  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses and  other  obligations  incurred  by  the 
Corporation  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under,  and  within  the  requirements  of,  this 
title;  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  apportion- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  sultchapter  II 
ofchcpter  IS  of  title  31,  United  States  Code; 

"k.  may  settle  and  adjust  clai"ms  held  by 
the  Corporation  agai"nst  other  persons  or 
parties  and  claims  by  other  persons  or  par- 
ties against  the  Corporation; 

'Z  may  exercise,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  power  of  eminent  domain  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  official  purposes  of  the 
Corporation; 

"m.  shall  have  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent,  and  decedents' 
estates; 

"n.  may  define  appropriate  information 
as  'Government  Commercial  Information' 
and  exempt  such  i^nformation  fro'm  manda- 
tory release  pursuant  to  section  SSZ(bJ(3J  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  when  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  that  such  infor- 
mation if  publicly  released  would  harm  the 
Corporation's  legitimate  commercial  inter- 
ests or  those  of  a  third  party; 

"o.  may  request,  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  when  requested,  shall  fur- 
nish the  Corporation  such  services  as  he  is 
authorized  to  provide  agencies  of  the  United 
States; 

"p.  may  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  in  aid  of  any  pur- 
poses herein  authorized;  and 

"q.  may  execute,  in  accordance  with  its 
bylaws,  rules  and  regulations,  all  i^nstru- 
ments  necessary  and  appropriate  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  of  its  powers. 

"r.  shall  pay  any  settlement  or  judgment 
entered  against  it  from  the  Corporation's 
own  funds  and  not  from  the  judgment  fund 
(31  U.S.C.  1304).  The  provisions  of  the  Feder- 
al Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  1346(b)  and 
2671  et  seq.)  shall  not  ajiply  to  any  claims 
arising  from  the  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion after  the  effective  date  of  this  statute- 
Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  liability  or  claims  arising  from  a 
nuclear  incident,  if  such  incident  occurs 
prior  to  the  licensing  of  the  Corporation's 
existing  Gaseous  Diffusion  Facilities  under 
section  1601  of  this  title 

"Sec.  1403.  Continuation  of  Contracts, 
Orders,  Proceedinos,  and  REOULA'noNs: 

"a.  Except  as  provided  elsewhere  in  this 
title,  all  contracts,  agreements,  and  leases 
with    the   Department,    and    licenses,    and 


privileges  that  have  been  afforded  to  the  De- 
partment prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title  and  that  relate  to  uranium  en- 
richment, including  all  enrichment  services 
contracts,  poxoer  purchase  contracts,  and 
the  December  IS,  19S7,  settlement  agreement 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  regard- 
ing payment  of  capacity  charges  under  the 
Department's  two  poioer  contracts  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  shaU  continue 
in  effect  as  if  the  Corporation  had  executed 
such  contracts,  agreements,  or  leases  or  had 
been  afforded  such  licenses  and  privileges. 

"b.  As  related  to  the  functions  vested  in 
the  Corporation  by  this  title,  all  orders,  de- 
terminations, rules,  regulations  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Department  shall  continue  in 
effect  and  remain  applicable  to  the  Corpora- 
tion until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside  or  revoked  try  the  Corporation,  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law  unless  otherwise  specifical- 
ly provided  in  this  title. 

"c.  Except  as  provided  elsewhere  in  this 
title,  the  transfer  of  functions  related  to  and 
vested  in  the  Corporation  by  this  title  shall 
not  affect  proceedings  judicial  or  otherwise, 
relating  to  such  functions  which  are  pend- 
ing at  the  time  this  title  takes  effect,  and 
such  proceedings  shall  be  continued  unth  the 
Corporation,  as  appropriate. 

"Sec.  1404.  LiABiuTiES.— Except  as  provid- 
ed elsewhere  in  this  title,  all  liabilities  at- 
tributalUe  to  operation  of  the  uranium  en- 
richment enterprise  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  remain  direct  li- 
altilities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  taith  regard  to  any  claim  seeking  to 
impose  such  liability,  section  1403  shall  not 
be  applicable  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
represented  try  the  Depanment  of  Justice. 
"CHAPTER  25.  ORGANIZATION. 
FINANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 

"Sec.  1501.  Administrator: 

"a.  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  vested  in  an  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation.  The 
Administrator  shall  be  a  person  who,  by 
reason  of  professional  background  and  expe- 
rience is  specially  qualified  to  manage  the 
Corporation.-  Provided,  however.  That  upon 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  President  shall 
appoint  an  existing  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  act  as  Administrator 
until  the  office  is  filled. 

"b.  TTie  Administrator— 

"tit  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Corporation  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  Administrator  shall  establish  the 
offices,  appoint  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Corporation  (including  attorneys), 
and  define  their  responsibilities  and  duties. 
The  Ad"ministrator  shall  ap"point  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  required  to 
conduct  the  Corporation's  business; 

"(2)  shall  serve  a  term  of  six  years  but  may 
be  reappointed; 

"(3)  shall,  before  taking  office,  take  an 
oath  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  there- 
of; 

"14)  shall  have  co"mpensation  determined 
by  the  President  based  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Secretary  and  the  Corporate 
Board  as  provided  in  section  1503(c),  except 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  determination 
compensation  shall  be  set  at  Executive  Level 
I,  as  prescrU>ed  in  section  5312  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code; 

"(S)  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

"(6)  shall  designate  an  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration who  shall  be  vested  vrith  the  au- 


thority to  act  in  the  capacity  of  the  Admin- 
istrator in  the  event  of  absence  or  incapac- 
ity; and 

"(7)  may  be  removed  from  office  only  by 
the  President  and  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office.  The  President  shall 
communicate  the  reasons  for  any  such  re- 
moval to  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
removaL 

"c.  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  general 
supervision  over  the  Administrator  only 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion involrnng— 

"(A)  the  Nation's  com"mon  defense  and  se- 
curity; and 

"(B)  health  safety  and  the  environment 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  be  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and 
responsibilities  that  are  committed  to  the 
Administrator  under  this  title  and  that  are 
not  reserved  to  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1),  and,  not"withstanding  the  proxn- 
sions  of  section  9104(a)(4)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  including  the  setting  of  the  ap- 
propriate amount  of,  and  paying,  any  divi- 
dend under  section  ISOC(c)  and  all  other 
fiscal  matters. 

"Sec.  1502.  DELEOATION.—The  Administra- 
tor may  delegate  to  other  officers  or  employ- 
ees poioers  a"nd  duties  assigned  to  the  Corpo- 
ration in  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
thU  title. 

"Sec.  1503.  Corporate  Board.— There  is 
hereby  established  a  Corporate  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  which  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  chairman.  Members  of  the  Corpo- 
rate Board  shall  be  indimduoU  possessing 
high  integrity,  demonstrated  accomplish- 
ment and  broad  experience  in  management 
and  shall  have  strong  iMckgrounds  in  sci- 
ence engineering,  business  or  finance  At 
least  one  memt>er  of  the  Corporate  Board 
shall  be,  or  previously  have  been,  employed 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  managing  an  electric 
utility: 

"a.  (1)  The  specific  responsibilities  of  the 
Corporate  Board  shall  be  to— 

"(A)  review  the  Corporation's  policies  and 
performance  and  advise  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  on  these  matters;  ond 

"(B)  advise  the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary on  any  other  such  matters  concerning 
the  Corporation  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Corporate  Board. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  rec- 
ommend removal  of  the  Administrator.  In 
the  event  such  recommendation  is  made,  it 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  by  the 
Secretary,  together  unth  the  Secretary's  o"wn 
recommendation  on  removal  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"b.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  provided 
access  to  all  significant  reports,  memoran- 
da, or  other  written  communications  gener- 
ated or  recei"ved  by  the  Corporation.  At  the 
request  of  the  Board,  the  Corporation  shall 
make  available  to  the  Board  all  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and  memoran- 
da of,  or  in  use  by,  the  Corporation. 

"c.  Wfien  appropriate  the  Corporate 
Board  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  compensation  to 
be  received  by  the  Administrator  and  up  to 
ten  officers  of  the  Corporation  who  may  re- 
ceive compensation  in  excess  of  Executive 
Level  II  as  provided  in  section  1504(a).  The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  together  loith  the  Sec- 
retary's own  recommendations  concerning 
compensation.  In  the  event  that  less  than 
three  members  of  the  Corporate  Board  are  in 
office,    recommendations   concerning  com- 
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pensation  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
alone.  The  President  shall  hai>e  the  power  to 
enter  into  binding  agreements  concerning 
compensation  to  be  received  by  the  Adminis 
Irator  during  his  term  of  office  and  by  the 
ten  officers  described  in  section  li04ia) 
during  their  term  of  employment,  regardless 
of  any  recommendations  received  or  not  re 
ceived  under  this  title. 

"d.  Except  for  initial  appointments,  m-em 
bers  of  the  Corporate  Board  shall  serve  fire 
year  terms.  Each  member  of  the  Corporate 
Board  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
No  more  than  three  merntyers  of  the  Board 
shall  6e  memlyers  of  any  one  political  party 
Of  those  first  appointed,  the  chairman  shall 
serve  for  the  full  five-year  term;  one  member 
shall  seife  for  a  term  of  four  years:  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years:  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years:  and  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"e.  Upon  expiration  of  the  initial  term, 
each  Corporate  Board  member  appointed 
thereafter  shall  serve  a  term  of  five  years 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  on  thf 
Board,  the  President  shall  appoint  an  mdi 
vidual  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  remain 
der  of  the  applicable  term-  Upon  expiration 
of  a  term,  a  Board  member  may  continue  to 
serve  up  to  a  maximum  of  one  year  or  until 
a  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
assumed  office,  whichever  occurs  first. 

■•/.  The  members  of  the  Corporate  Board  in 
executing  their  duties  shall  be  governed  by 
the  laws  and  regulations  regarding  conflicts 
of  interest,  but  exempted  from  other  provi 
sions  and  authority  prescribed  by  the  Fedcr 
at  Advisory  Committee  Act.  as  amended  '5 
U.S.C  Appendix  21. 

"g.  The  Corporate  Board  shall  meet  at  any 
tirne  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman 
and  as  provided  by  the  bylaws  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, but  not  less  than  quarterly.  The  Ad 
ministrator  or  his  representative  shall 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  Corporate  Board. 
"K  The  Corporation  shall  compensate 
members  of  the  Corporate  Board  at  a  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  Executive  Level  111. 
as  defined  in  section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  m  addition  to  reimbursement 
of  reasonable  expenses  incurred  when  en 
gaged  tn  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Corporate  Board.  Any  Corporate  Board 
member  who  is  otherwise  a  Federal  employee 
shall  not  6e  eligible  for  compensation  above 
reimbursement  for  reasonable  expenses  in 
curred  while  attending  official  meetings  of 
the  Corporation. 

"i.  (1)  The  Corporate  Board  shall  report  at 
least  annually  to  the  Administrator  on  the 
performance  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
issues  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  Administrator 
Any  such  report  shall  include  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Board  finds  appropriate 
A  copy  of  any  report  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"121  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  any  report  under  this  subsection  the  Ad 
ministrator  shall  respond  in  writing  to  such 
report  and  provide  an  analysis  of  such  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Board  contained   m 
the  report  Such  response  shall  include  plans 
for   implementation   of  each    recommenda 
tion  or  a  justification  for  not  implementing 
such   recommendation.   A   copy  of  any   re- 
sponse under  this  subsection  shall  be  trans- 
mitted promptly  to  the  President,  the  Secre 
tary,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


"S£C.  1504.  Employees  or  the  Corpora- 
tion.—Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States: 

"a.  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  all  of- 
ficers, employees  and  agents  of  the  Corpora- 
tion as  are  deemed   necessary  to  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  title  without  regard  to  any 
administratively  imposed  limits  on  person- 
nel, and  any  such  officer,  employee  or  agent 
shall  only  t>e  subject  to  the  supennsion  of 
the  Administrator.   The  Administrator  shall 
fix  all  compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
comparable  pay  provisions  of  section  5301 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  with  compen- 
sation lei^els  not  to  exceed  Executive  Level 
II.    as   defined   m   section    5313   of  title   5. 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator may.  upon  recommendation  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Corporate  Board  as 
provided  in  section  1503ici  and  approval  by 
the    President,    appoint    up    to    ten    officers 
utiose    compensation    shall    not    exceed    an 
amount  which  is  20  per  centum  less  than  the 
compensation   received   by  the  Administra- 
tor, but  not  less  than  Executive  Level  11.  The 
Administrator  shall  define  the  duties  of  all 
officers  and  employees  and  provide  a  system 
of  organization    inclusive    of   a    personnel 
management  system   to   fix   responsibilities 
and    promote    efficiency.    The    Corporation 
shall  assure  that  the  personnel  function  and 
organization  is  consistent  with  the  pnnci 
pies   of  section    2301  fb'   of  title   5.    United 
States  Code,  relating  to  rnent  system  pnnci 
pies.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  t)e  appointed,   promoted  and  as- 
signed on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness,  and 
other  personnel  actions  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  fairness  and  due  proc- 
ess but  without  regcerd  to  those  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
appointments  and  other  personnel  actions 
m  the  competitive  service. 

b.  Any  Federal  employee  hired  before  Jan- 
uary I.  1984.  who  transfers  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  who  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
transfer  is  subject  to  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System  'subchapter  lit  of 
chapter  S3  of  title  5.  United  States  Code) 
shall  remain  within  the  coverage  of  such 
system  unless  he  or  she  elects  to  be  subject  to 
the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System. 
For  those  employees  remaining  m  the  Feder- 
al Civil  Service  Retirement  System,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  withhold  pay  and  shall  pay 
into  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund  the  amounts  specified  in  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Employ- 
ment by  the  Corporation  without  a  break  in 
continuity  of  service  shall  be  considered  to 
be  employment  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  subchapter  111  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Any  em- 
ployee of  the  Corporation  who  is  not  withm 
the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Civil  Senice  Re- 
tirement System  shall  be  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Retirement  System  'chapter 
84  of  title  5.  United  States  Code).  The  Corpo 
ration  shall  withhold  pay  and  make  such 
payments  as  are  required  under  that  retire- 
ment system.  Further: 

"'U  Any  employee  who  transfers  to  the 
Corporation  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  lump  sum  payments  for  unused 
annual  leave  under  section  5551  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  shall  be  credited  by 
the  Corporation  with  the  unused  annual 
leaie  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

'21  An  employee  who  does  not  transfer  to 
the  Corporation  and  who  does  not  otherwise 
remain  a  Federal  employee  shall  t>e  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  ttenefits  available  under 
Federal  law  for  separated  employees,  except 


that  severance  pay  shall  not  t>e  payable  to 
an  employee  who  does  not  accept  an  offer  of 
employment  from  the  Corporation  of  work 
substantially  similar  to  that  performed  by 
the  employee  for  the  Department. 

"c.  This  section  does  not  affect  a  right  or 
remedy  of  an  officer,  employee,  or  applicant 
for  employment  under  a  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination m  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
age.  sex.  national  origin,  political  affili- 
ation, mantal  status,  or  handicap  condi- 
tions. 

'd.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  covered  by  chapter  73  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  suitability, 
security  and  conduct. 

"e.  Compensation,  benefits,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  in 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  whether  provided  by  statute 
or  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
apply  to  officers  and  employees  who  transfer 
to  the  Corporation  from  other  Federal  em- 
ployment until  changed  by  the  Corporation 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"f.  The  provisions  of  sections  3323(a)  and 
8344  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  law  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  reem- 
ployment of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation 
and  retired  pay  or  annuities,  shall  not  apply  . 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Corporation 
who  have  retired  from  or  ceased  previous 
government  service  prior  to  April  28,  1987. 

"Sec  1505.  Transfer  or  Property  to  the 
Corporation.  In  order  to  enable  the  Corpo- 
ration to  exercise  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  it  by  this  title: 

"a.  The  Secretary,  as  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, IS  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  without  charge  to  the  Corporation 
all  of  the  Department's  right,  title,  or  inter- 
est in  and  to,  real  or  personal  properties 
owned  by  the  Department,  or  by  the  United 
States  but  under  control  or  custody  of  the 
Department,  which  are  related  to  and  mate- 
rially useful  m  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  title,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  following— 

"'II  production  facilities  for  uranium  en- 
richment inclusive  of  real  estate,  buildings 
and  other  improvements  at  production  sites 
and  their  related  and  supporting  equipment: 
Provided,  That  facilities,  real  estate,  im- 
provements and  equipment  related  to  the 
Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  to  the  gas  centrifuge 
enrichment  program  shall  not  transfer 
under  this  paragraph  except  for  diffusion 
cascades  and  related  equipment  needed  by 
the  Corporation  for  replacement  parts:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  enrichment  facili- 
ties retained  by  the  Department  shall  not  be 
used  to  ennch  uranium  in  competition  with 
the  Corporation.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
prejudice  consideration  of  any  site  as  a  can- 
didate site  for  future  expansion  or  replace- 
rnent  of  uranium  enrichment  capacity: 

"'2)  at  such  time  subsequent  to  the  year 
2000  as  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  should 
be  decommissioned  or  decontaminated,  or 
both,  the  Secretary  shall  convey  without 
charge  equipment  and  facilities  relating  to 
the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  not 
transferred  in  paragraph  (IJ  to  the  Corpora- 
tion: 

"131  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials 
for  research  and  development  activities  re- 


lated to  the  isotopic  separation  of  uranium 
by  the  gaseous  diffusion  technolomi; 

"(4)  the  Department's  stocks  of  prepro- 
duced  enriched  uranium,  but  excluding 
stocks  of  highly  enriched  uranium.'  Provid- 
ed, That  approximately  two  metric  torn  of 
the  Department's  highly  enriched  uranium 
shall  be  loaned  to  the  Corporation  as  re- 
quired for  working  inventory; 

"(51  the  Department's  stocks  of  feed  mate- 
rials for  uranium  enrichment  except  for  the 
quantities  allocated  to  the  national  defense 
activities  of  the  Department  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment; 

"(A)  the  Department's  stockpile  of  enrich- 
ment tails  existing  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, shall  remain  with  the  Department; 
and 

"(B)  stocks  of  feed  materials  which  remain 
the  property  of  the  Department  under  para- 
graph (51  shall  remain  in  place  at  the  en- 
richment plant  sites.  The  Corporation  shall 
have  access  to  and  use  of  these  feed  materi- 
als provided  such  quantities  as  are  used  are 
replaced,  or  credit  given,  if  use  by  the  De- 
partment is  subsequently  needed. 

"(61  all  other  facilities,  equipment,  materi- 
als, processes,  patents,  technical  informa- 
tion of  any  kind,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
leases  to  the  extent  these  items  concern  the 
Corporation's  functions  and  activities, 
except  those  items  required  for  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Department  and  those 
items  specifically  excluded  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

The  transfer  authorized  by  this  section  is 
not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
120(h)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act 

"b.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  grant  to  the  Corporation  uHthout 
charge  the  Department's  rights  and  access  to 
the  Atomic  "Vapor  Laser  Isotope  Separation, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  'AVLIS',  technolo- 
gy and  to  provide  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation,  the 
necessary  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Department  to  assure  the  commercial  devel- 
opment and  deptot/ment  of  A  VLIS  or  other 
technologies  in  a  manner  consistent  loith 
the  intent  of  this  title. 

"c.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  grant  the  Corporation  loithout  charge, 
to  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Corporation's  activities, 
licenses  to  practice  or  have  practiced  any 
inventions  or  discoveries  (whether  patented 
or  unpatented!  together  urith  the  right  to  use 
or  have  used  any  processes  and  technical  in- 
formation owned  or  controlled  by  the  De- 
partment 

"d.  The  Secretary  is  directed,  toithout  need 
of  further  appropriatio^n,  to  transfer  to  the 
Corporation  the  unexpended  balance  of  ap- 
propriations and  other  monies  available  to 
the  Department  (inclusive  of  funds  set  aside 
for  accounts  payableJ,  and  accounts  receiva- 
ble which  are  related  to  functions  amf  ac- 
tivities acquired  by  the  Corporation  from 
the  Department  pursuant  to  this  title,  in- 
cluding all  advance  payments. 

"e.  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
use.  possession,  and  control  of  such  other 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  United 
States  which  is  reasonabl-y  related  to  the 
functions  performed  by  the  Corporation. 
Such  transfers  may  be  made  by  the  President 
without  charge  at  he  may  /rom  ti"me  to  ti"me 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"f.  Title  to  depleted  uranium  resulting 
from  the  enrichment  services  provided  to  the 
Department  by  the  Corporation  shall 
remain  loith  the  Department 


"Sec.  1506.  Capptal  Structure  or  the  Cor- 
poration: 

"a.  Upon  commencement  of  operations  of 
the  Corporation,  all  liabilities  then  chargea- 
ble to  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions transferred  under  section  1505  shall 
become  liabilities  of  the  CorporatioTL 

"b.  (II  The  Corporation  shall  issue  capital 
stock  representing  an  equity  investment 
equal  to  the  book  value  of  assets  transferred 
to  the  Corporation,  as  reported  in  the  Urani- 
um Enrichment  Annual  Report  for  fiscal 
■year  1987,  modified  to  reflect  continued  de- 
preciation and  other  usual  changes  that 
occur  up  to  date  of  transfer.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  hold  such  stock  for  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  all  rights  and 
duties  pertaining  to  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  remain  vested  in  the  Admin- 
istrator as  specified  in  section  1501. 

"(21  The  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation 
shall  not  be  sold,  transferred,  or  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  unless  such  disposition  is 
specifically  authorized  by  Federal  law  en- 
acted after  enactment  of  this  title. 

"c.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  into  miscel- 
laneoiu  receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  or  such  other  fund  as  provided 
by  law,  dividends  on  the  capital  stock,  out 
of  earnings  of  the  Corporation,  as  a  return 
on  the  investment  represented  by  such  stock. 
The  Corporation  shall  pay  such  di"vidends 
out  of  earnings,  unless  there  is  an  overrid- 
ing need  to  retain  these  funds  in  furtherance 
of  other  corporate  functions  including  but 
not  limited  to  research  and  development 
capital  investments  and  establishment  of 
coa^  reserves. 

"d.  The  Corporation  shaU  repay  within  a 
tioenty-year  period  the  amount  of 
$364,000,000  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  such 
other  fund  as  provided  by  law  with  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
a"Derage  yield  on  trcenty-year  (Government 
obligations  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  TVeasury  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title.  The  money  required  to  be  repaid 
under  this  subsection  is  hereinafter  referred 
toot  the  'Initial  Debt'. 

"e.  Receipt  by  the  United  States  of  the 
stock  issued  by  the  Corporation  (including 
all  rights  appurtenant  thereto)  together  with 
repatfment  of  the  Initial  Debt  shall  consti- 
tute the  sole  recovery  by  the  United  States  of 
previously  unrecovered  costs  that  have  been 
incumed  by  the  United  States  of  uranium 
enrich"ment  acti-vities  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  title. 

"Sec.  1507.  Borrowing: 

"a.  (11  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
issue  and  sell  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  (hereinafter  collec- 
tively referred  to  as  'bonds'!  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $2,500,000,000  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  to  assist  in  financing  its  ac- 
ti"vities  and  to  refund  such  bonds.  The  prin- 
cipal of  and  interest  on  said  bounds  shall  be 
payable  from  revenues  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  NotVDithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Corporation  may  pledge  and  use 
its  revenues  for  pa^yment  of  the  principal  of 
and  interest  on  said  bonds,  for  purchase  or 
redemption  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
incidental  thereto,  including  creation  of  re- 
serve funds  and  other  funds  which  may  be 
similarly  pledged  and  used,  to  s-uch  extent 
and  in  s-uch  manner  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 

"(3)  Not"withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  lava,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  binding  co-venants  with  the  hold- 
ers of  said  bonds — and  with  the  trustee,  if 


any— under  any  indenture,  resolution,  or 
other  agreement  entered  into  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  thereof  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  reserve  funds  and  other 
funds,  stipvlatioru  concerning  the  subse- 
quent issuance  of  bonds,  and  such  other 
matters,  not  inconsistent  ttrith  this  title,  as 
the  Corporation  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  enhance  the  marketability  of  said 
twrids. 

"(41  Bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation  here- 
under shall  not  be  obligations  of,  nor  shall 
payments  of  the  principal  thereof  or  interest 
thereon  be  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States. 

"b.  Bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation  under 
this  section  shall  be  negotiable  irutrumenta 
unless  otherwise  specified  therein,  shall  be 
in  such  forms  and  denomi-nations,  shall  be 
sold  at  such  ti-mes  and  in  such  amounts, 
shall  mature  at  such  ti"me  or  times  not  more 
than  thirty  years  from  their  respective  dates, 
shall  be  sold  at  such  prices,  shall  bear  such 
rates  of  interest,  may  be  redeemable  before 
maturity  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times  and  redemp- 
tion premiums,  may  be  entitled  to  such  pri- 
orities of  claim  on  the  Corporation's  reve- 
nues with  respect  to  principal  and  interest 
payments,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions,  as  the  Corporation 
may  determine"  Provided,  That  at  least  fif- 
teen days  before  selling  each  issue  of  bonds 
hereunder  (exclusive  of  any  commit-ment 
shorter  than  one  year)  the  Corporation  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to 
the  amount  proposed  date  of  sale,  maturi- 
ties, terms  and  conditions  and  expected 
rates  of  interest  of  the  proposed  issue  in  the 
fullest  detail  possible.  The  Corporation  shall 
not  be  s"ubject  to  the  pro"visions  of  section 
9108  of  title  31,  United  States  Code.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  part  of  an  execu- 
tive department  or  an  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
the  pro-visions  of  section  78c(c)  of  title  IS, 
United  States  Code. 

"c.  Bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation  here- 
under shall  be  lawful  investments  and  may 
be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust  arid  public  funds,  the  invest-ment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  the  author- 
ity or  control  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  any  other  officer  or  agency  having  au- 
thority over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduci- 
ary, trust  or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  Corporation  ac- 
quired by  them  under  this  section:  Pro-vided, 
That  the  Corporation  shall  not  issue  or  sell 
any  bonds  to  the  Federal  Financing  Ba-nk. 

"Sec.  1508.  Pricing: 

"a.  For  purposes  of  maximizing  the  long- 
term  economic  value  of  the  Corporation  to 
the  United  States  Government  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  establish  prices  for  its  products, 
materials  and  services  provided  to  custom- 
ers other  than  the  Department  on  a  basis 
that  will,  over  the  long  term,  allow  it  to  re- 
cover its  costs  for  protnding  the  products, 
materials  and  services;  repay  the  Initial 
Debt"  recover  costs  of  decontaminatio-n,  de- 
commissioning and  remedial  action;  and 
attain  the  normal  business  objectives  of  a 
profitmaking  Corporation. 

"b.  The  Corporation  shall  establish  prices 
for  low  assay  enrichment  services  and  other 
products,  materials,  and  services  proirided 
the  Department  on  a  l>asis  that  vrill  allow  it 
to  recover  its  costs  on  a  yearly  basis  for  pro- 
viding such  low  assay  enrichment  services, 
products,  materials,  and  services,  includi-ng 
depreciation  and  the  cost  of  decontamina- 
tion, decommissioning  and  remedial  action, 
but  excluding  repa-yment  of  the  Initial  Debt 
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and  profit  In  estabtUHing  ruch  pricei.  the 
bate  charve  paid  by  the  Department  in  any 
criren  year  shall  not  exceed  the  average  base 
charge  paid  by  eiutomen  other  than  the  De- 
partment Provided,  hovoever.  That  if  the  im- 
position of  tuch  average  t>a»e  charges  as  a 
limitation  on  the  base  charge  paid  by  the 
Department  in  a  given  year  does  not  permit 
the  Corporation  to  fully  recover  its  costs  for 
providing  such  products,  materials  and 
services  to  the  Department  then,  in  subse- 
guent  years,  the  Corporation  shall  include 
such  unrecovered  costs  in  its  prices  charged 
the  Department  Base  charge  shall  mean  the 
amount  paid  fry  a  customer  per  separative 
work  unit  for  low  assay  enrichment  seri-tces 
during  a  given  year  (exclusive  of  any  credits 
received  under  a  voluntary  overfeeding  pro- 
gram), less  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  represents  the  cost  of  decontamina- 
tion and  decommissioning  and  remedial 
action.  The  average  base  charge  paid  by  cus- 
tomers other  than  the  Department  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  estimated  total 
dollar  amount  of  low  assay  enrichment  serv- 
ices sales  to  customers  other  than  the  De- 
partment during  a  given  year  by  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  separative  work  units  sold 
to  customers  other  than  the  Department 
during  that  year.  Adjustments  between  esti- 
mated and  actual  amounts  shall  be  made 
upon  receipt  of  actual  sales  data. 

■c.  The  Corporation  shall  establish  prices 
to  the  Department  for  high  assay  enrich- 
ment services  on  a  batis  that  will  allow  it  to 
recover  its  costs,  on  a  yearly  basis,  for  pro- 
viding the  products,  materials  or  services. 
including  depreciation  and  the  costs  of  de- 
contamination, decommissioning,  and  re- 
medial action  concerning  enrichment  prop- 
erty, trut  excluding  repayment  of  the  Initial 
Debt  and  profit  If  the  Department  does  not 
request  any  enrichment  services  in  a  given 
year,  the  Department  shall  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  costs  required  to  maintain 
the  minimum  level  of  operation  of  the  high 
assay  production  facility. 

"d.  II)  In  accordance  with  the  cost  respon- 
sitnlities  defined  in  paragraphs  I3i  and  '4i. 
the  Corporation  shaU  recover  from  its  cus- 
tomers in  the  prices  and  charges  established 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  amounts 
that  wUl  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
decommissioning,  decontamination  and  re- 
medial action  for  the  various  property  of  the 
Corporation,  including  property  transferred 
under  section  ISOSta)  at  any  time.  Such 
coats  shall  t>e  based  on  the  point  in  time  that 
such  decommissioning,  decontamination 
and  remedial  action  are  to  be  undertaken 
and  accomplished:  Provided,  That  by  the 
year  2000  the  Corporation  shall  have  recov 
ered  and  deposited  in  the  Uranium  Enrich 
ment  Decontamination  and  Decommission- 
ing Fund  SO  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  costs  of  decontamination  and  decom- 
missioning of  all  property  transferred  or  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion ISOS,  including  the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous 
Diffusion  Plant 

"(2)  In  order  to  meet  the  objectii^  defined 
in  paragraph  <1).  the  Corporation  shall  pen 
odically  estimate  the  anticipated  or  actual 
costs  of  decommissioning  and  decontamma- 
tioTL  Such  estimates  shall  reflect  any 
changes  in  assumptions  or  expectations  rele- 
vant to  meeting  such  ot>jective.  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  any  changes  m  applica- 
ble environmental  requirements.  Such  esti- 
mates shall  be  reviewed  at  least  ei^ry  two 
years. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  enabling  the  Corpora- 
tion to  meet  the  ottjective  defined  in  para 
graph  It)  with  respect  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Gas 


eous  Diffusion  Plant  the  Secretary  shall  pe- 
riodically estimate  the  anticipated  costs  of 
decontamination  and  decommissioning  and 
the  time  at  which  such  decontamination 
and  decornmissioning  is  to  t>e  accomplished. 
Such  estimates  shall  reflect  any  changes  in 
assumptions  or  expectations  relevant  to 
meeting  such  objective,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  any  changes  in  applicable  envi- 
ronmental requirements.  The  Secretary  shall 
reinew  such  estimates  every  two  years  and 
convey  this  information  to  the  Corporation. 
"141  With  respect  to  property  that  has  been 
used  in  the  production  of  low-assay  separa- 
tive work. 

"'At  The  costs  of  decommissioning,  decon- 
tamination and  remedial  action  that  shall 
be  recoverable  from  customers  other  than 
the  Department  m  prices  and  charges  shall 
be  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  costs  of  de- 
commissioning, decontamination  and  reme- 
dial action  for  the  property  in  question  as 
the  production  of  separative  work  over  the 
life  of  such  property  for  commercial  custom- 
ers t>ears  to  the  total  production  of  separa- 
tive work  over  the  life  of  such  property. 

"iBi  All  other  costs  of  decommissioning, 
decontamination  and  remedial  action  for 
such  property  shall  be  recovered  m  prices 
and  charges  to  the  Department 

"IS)  With  respect  to  property  that  has  been 
used  solely  in  the  production  of  high-assay 
separative  work,  all  costs  of  decommission- 
ing, decontamination  and  remedial  action 
shall  be  recox^ered  in  prices  and  charges  to 
the  Department. 

"Sec  1S09.  Ai'D/TS.—In  fiscal  years  during 
which  an  audit  is  not  performed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  9J0S  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  audited  by  an  inde- 
pendent firm  or  firms  of  nationally  recog- 
nized certified  public  accountants  who  shall 
prepare  such  audits  using  standards  appro- 
priate for  commercial  corporate  transac- 
tions. The  fiscal  year  of  the  Corporation 
shall  conform  to  the  fiscal  year  of  the  United 
States  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
review  such  audits  annually,  and  to  the 
r J  tent  necessary,  cause  there  to  t>e  a  further 
examination  of  the  Corporation  using 
standards  for  commercial  corporate  trans- 
actions. Such  audits  shall  be  conducted  at 
the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Corporation  art  established  and  main- 
tained. All  t>ooks.  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  papers,  memoranda,  and  other  proper- 
ty of  or  m  use  by,  the  Corporation  shall  tte 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  au- 
thorized to  conduct  audits  m  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"Sec.  is  10.  Reports 

"a.  The  Corporation  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  of  its  activities.  This  report 
shall  contain— 

'IV  a  general  description  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's operations. 

'12)  a  summary  of  the  Corporation's  oper- 
ating and  financial  performance,  including 
an  explanation  of  the  decision  to  pay  or  not 
pay  dividends,  and 

"13)  copies  of  audit  reports  prepared  in 
conjormance  with  section  1S09  of  this  title 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  as  amended. 

"b.  A  copy  of  the  annual  report  shall  be 
provided  to  the  President  the  Secretary,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  reports  shall  be  completed  not  later 
than  ninety  days  following  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  and  shall  accurately  reflect  the  fi- 


nancial position  of  the  Corporation  at  fiscal 
year  end  inclusive  of  any  impairment  of 
capital  or  ability  of  the  Corporation  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
"Sec.  is  11.  Control  of  Information: 
"a.  The  term  Commission'  shall  t>e  deemed 
to  include  the  Corporation  wherever  such 
term  appears  in  section  141  and  subsections 
a.  and  b.  of  section  142  of  title  I. 

"b.  No  contracts  or  arrangements  shall  be 
made,  nor  any  contract  continued  in  effect 
under  section  1401.  1402.  1403.  or  1404. 
unless  the  person  with  whom  such  contract 
or  arrangement  is  made,  or  the  contractor 
or  prospective  contractor,  agrees  in  writing 
not  to  permit  any  individual  to  have  access 
to  Restricted  Data,  as  defined  in  section  11 
y.  of  title  I.  until  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  have  made  an  investiga- 
tion and  report  to  the  Corporation  on  the 
character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of  such 
individuat  and  the  Corporation  shall  have 
determined  that  permitting  such  person  to 
have  access  to  restricted  data  will  not  en- 
danger the  common  defense  and  security. 

"c.  The  restrictions  detailed  in  subsections 
b..  c.  d..  e.,  /..  g..  and  h..  of  section  14S  of 
title  I  shall  t>e  deemed  to  apply  to  the  Corpo- 
ration where  they  refer  to  the  Commission 
or  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  the  Administrator  where  they 
refer  to  the  General  Manager. 

"d.  The  Adminutrator  shall  keep  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  fully 
and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  Corporation's  activities.  To  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Corporation  shall  make  avail- 
able to  any  of  such  committees  all  twoks,  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  files,  papers,  memo- 
randa, or  other  information  possessed  by  the 
Corporation  upon  receiving  a  request  for 
such  information  from  the  chairman  of  such 
committee. 

"e.  Whenever  the  Corporation  submits  to 
the  President  or  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  any  budget  legislative  recom- 
mendation, testimony,  or  comments  on  leg- 
islation, prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Congress,  the  Corporation  shall  concurrent- 
ly transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

"f.  The  Corporation  shall  have  no  power  to 
control  or  restrict  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation other  than  as  granted  by  this  or 
any  other  law. 

"Sec.  is  12.  Patents  and  Inventions: 
"a.  The  term  'Commission '  shall  t>e  deemed 
to  include  the  Corporation  wherever  such 
term  appears  in  section  1S2.  lS3b.  11),  and 
158  of  title  I.  The  Corporation  shall  pay 
such  royalty  fees  for  patents  licensed  to  it 
under  section  1S3  b.  ID  of  title  I  as  are  paid 
by  the  Department  under  that  provisioru 
Nothing  in  title  I  or  this  title  shall  affect  the 
right  of  the  Corporation  to  require  that  pat- 
ents granted  on  inventions,  that  have  been 
conceived  or  first  reduced  to  practice  during 
the  course  of  research  or  operations  of.  or  fi- 
nanced by  the  Corporation,  be  assigned  to 
the  Corporation. 

"b.  The  Department  shall  notify  the  Corpo- 
ration of  all  reports  heretofore  or  hereafter 
filed  with  it  under  sutaection  ISl  c.  of  title  I 
and  all  applications  for  patents  heretofore 
or  hereafter  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  of  which  the  Department  has  notice 
under  subsection  ISl  d.  of  title  I  or  other- 
wise, whenever  such  reports  or  applications 
involve  matters  pertaining  to  the  functions 
or  responsibilities  of  the  Corporation  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title.  The  Department 
shall  make  all  such  reports  available  to  the 
Corporation,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
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ents  shall  provide  the  Corporation  access  to 
all  such  applications.  All  reports  and  appli- 
cations to  which  access  is  so  provided  shall 
be  kept  in  confidence  by  the  Corporation, 
and  no  information  concerning  the  same 
given  without  authority  of  the  inventor  or 
owner  unless  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  any  Act  of  Congress. 

"c.  The  Corporation,  without  regard  for 
any  of  the  conditions  specified  in  paragraph 
1S3  c.  ID.  12),  13).  or  (4)  of  title  I.  may  at 
any  time  make  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  a  patent  license  for  the  use  of  an 
invention  or  discovery  useful  in  the  produc- 
tion or  utilization  of  special  nuclear  materi- 
al or  atomic  energy  covered  by  a  patent 
when  such  patent  has  not  been  declared  to 
be  affected  with  the  public  interest  under 
subsection  153  b.  ID  of  title  I  and  when  use 
of  such  patent  is  within  the  Corporation's 
authority.  Any  such  application  shall  con- 
stitute an  application  under  subsection  153 
c.  of  title  I  subject  except  as  specified  almve, 
to  all  the  provisions  of  subsections  153  c,  d., 
e..  /.,  g.,  and  h.,  of  title  I. 

"d.  With  respect  to  the  Corporation's  func- 
tions under  this  title,  section  158  of  tiUe  I 
shall  tte  deemed  to  include  the  Corporation 
within  the  phrase,  'any  other  licensee'  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  within  the  phrase 
'such  licensee'  in  the  second  sentence  there- 
of 

"e.  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  any  damages  or  fi- 
nancial responsibility  with  respect  to  secre- 
cy orders  imposed  under  section  181  of  title 
35.  United  States  Code,  through  187. 

■'/.  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  or 
responsible  for  any  payments  made  or 
awards  under  subsection  157  b.<3)  of  title  I. 
or  any  settlements  or  judgments  involving 
claims  for  alleged  patent  infringement 
except  to  the  extent  that  any  such  awarxis, 
settlements  or  judgments  are  aUributat>le  to 
activities  of  the  Corporation  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title. 

"g.  The  Corporation  shall  keep  currently 
informed  as  to  matters  affecting  its  rights 
and  responsibilities  under  chapter  13  of  title 
I  as  modified  by  this  section  and  shall  take 
all  appropriate  action  to  avail  itself  of  such 
rights  and  satisfy  such  responsibilities.  The 
Department  in  discharging  its  responsibil- 
ities under  chapter  13  of  title  I  shaU  exercise 
diligence  in  informing  the  Corporation  of 
matters  affecting  the  responsitnlities  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Corporation  and  seeking 
and  following  as  appropriate  the  advice  and 
recommendation  of  the  Corporation  in  such 
matters. 

"CHAPTER  26.  LICENSING.  TAXATION, 

AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1601.  Licknsing: 

"a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  with  respect  solely  to  facilities, 
equipment  and  materials  for  activities  relat- 
ed to  the  isotopic  separation  of  uranium  by 
the  gaseous  diffusion  technology  at  fcuHlities 
in  existence  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Corporation  and  its  contrac- 
tors are  hereby  exempted  from  the  licensing 
requirements  and  pn^ibitions  of  sections 
57,  62,  81  and  other  provisions  of  title  I,  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  Department  and  its 
contractors  are  exempt  in  regard  to  the  De- 
partment's own  functions  and  €u:tivities. 
Such  exemption  shall  remain  in  effect  unless 
and  until  the  Corporation  and  its  contrac- 
tors receive  all  necessary  licenses  for  such 
facilities,  equipment  and  materials  as  are 
required  under  title  I. 

"b.  Within  two  years  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Commission  shall  promulgate 
regulations  or  issue  other  regulatory  guid- 


ance under  title  I  for  the  licensing  of  facili- 
ties descril>ed  in  sui>section  (a)  that  employ 
the  gaseous  diffusion  technology. 

"c.  Within  one  year  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  or  the  issuance  of  other 
regulatory  guidance  under  subsection  lb), 
the  Corporation  and  its  contractors  shall 
make  necessary  applications  for  and  other- 
wise seek  to  obtain  such  licenses  as  will 
remove  the  exemption  provided  under  sub- 
section fa).  As  part  of  its  application,  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  The  Commission  shall  adopt 
this  statement  to  the  extent  practicable 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  In  preparing  such  statement  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  in  making  any  licensing  deci- 
sion, the  Commission,  shall  not  consider  the 
need  for  such  facilities,  alternatives  to  such 
facilities,  or  the  costs  compared  to  the  bene- 
fits of  such  facilities.  The  Commission  shall 
act  on  licensing  requests  by  the  Corporation 
in  a  timely  manner. 

"d.  The  Corporation  shall  not  transfer  or 
deliver  any  source,  special  nuclear  or  by- 
product materials  or  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facilities,  as  defined  in  title  I,  to  any 
person  who  is  not  properly  qualified  or  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  title  I. 

"e.  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  with 
respect  to  the  packaging  and  transportation 
of  source,  special  nuclear  and  byproduct 
materials. 

"Sec.  1602.  Exemption  From  Taxation  and 
PAYME/frs  m  Lieu  of  Taxes: 

"a.  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance 
to  those  States  and  localities  in  which  the 
facilities  of  the  Corporation  are  located,  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  payments  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  provided  in  this  section.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  and  all  State 
and  local  taxes  on  the  real  and  personal 
property,  activities,  and  income  of  the  Cor- 
poration. All  property  of  the  Corporation  its 
activities  and  income  are  expressly  exempt- 
ed from  taxation  in  any  manner  or  form  by 
any  State,  county,  or  other  local  government 
entity.  The  activities  of  the  Corporation  for 
this  purpose  shall  include  the  activities  of 
organizations  pursuant  to  cost-type  con- 
tracts with  the  Corporation  to  manage,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  its  facilities  The 
income  of  the  Corporation  shaU  include 
income  received  by  such  organizations  for 
the  account  of  the  Corporation.  The  income 
of  the  Corporation  shall  not  include  income 
received  by  such  organizations  for  their  own 
accounts  and  such  income  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  taxatioTL 

"b.  The  Corporation  shall  make  annual 
payments,  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
Corporation  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  to  the 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies 
having  tax  jurisdiction  in  any  area  where 
facilities  of  the  Corporation  are  located.  In 
making  such  determinations,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  guided  by  the  following  crite- 
ria: 

"(1)  Amounts  paid  shall  not  exceed  the  tax 
payments  that  would  be  made  try  a  private 
industrial  corporation  owning  similar  fa- 
cilities and  engaged  in  similar  activities  at 
the  same  location:  Provided,  however.  That 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  amount  that 
would  be  payable  as  a  tax  on  net  income. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  customs  and  practices  prevailing 
in  the  area  with  respect  to  appraisal,  assess- 
ment and  classification  of  industrial  prop- 


erty   and    any   special    considerations    ex- 
tended to  large-scale  industrial  operations. 

"13)  No  amount  shall  be  included  to  the 
extent  that  any  tax  unfairly  discriminates 
against  the  class  of  taxpayers  of  v)hich  the 
Corporation  umuld  be  a  member  if  it  u)ere  a 
private  industrial  corporation,  compared 
with  other  taxpayers  or  classes  of  taxpayers. 

"(4)  In  no  event  shall  the  payment  made 
to  any  taxing  authority  for  any  period  be 
less  than  the  payments  which  v>oidd  have 
t>een  made  to  such  tajcing  authority  for  the 
same  period  try  the  Department  and  its  cost- 
type  contractors  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  property  that  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  under  section 
1505  and  which  would  have  been  attributa- 
ble to  the  ownership,  management  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  Department's 
uranium  enrichment  facilities,  applying  the 
laws  and  policies  prevailing  immediately  to 
the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"c.  Payments  shall  be  made  try  the  Corpo- 
ration at  the  time  wlien  payments  of  taxes 
by  taxpayers  to  each  taxing  authority  are 
due  and  payable:  Provided,  TTiat  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  extent  that  the  tax 
would  apply  to  a  period  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

"(t  The  determination  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  amounts  due  hereunder  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

"Sec.  1603.  Miscellaneous  Appucabiuty 
of  Tttle  I: 

"a.  Any  references  to  the  term  'Commis- 
sion' or  to  the  Department  in  sections  105  b.. 
110  a.,  161  c,  161  k..  161  q..  165  a.,  221  a., 
229,  230,  and  232  of  title  I  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  the  Corporation. 

"b.  Section  188  of  title  I  shall  apply  to  li- 
censed facilities  of  the  Corporation.  For  pur- 
poses of  applying  such  section  to  facilities  of 
the  Corporation: 

"ID  The  term  'Commission'  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary; 

"12)  There  shall  be  no  requirement  for  pay- 
ment of  just  compensation  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  receipts  from  operation  of  the  fa- 
cility in  question  shall  continue  to  accrue  to 
the  t>enefit  of  the  Corporation;  and 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  discre- 
tion to  determine  how  and  by  whom  the  fa- 
cility in  question  will  be  operated. 

"Sec.  1604.  CoopERA-noN  With  Other 
Agencies.— The  Corporation  is  empowered 
to  use  with  their  consent  the  availat>le  serv- 
ices, equipment  personnel  and  facilities  of 
other  civilian  or  military  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  reimbursal>le  bans  and  on  a  similar 
iMsis  to  cooperate  loith  such  other  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  in  the  establishment 
and  use  of  services,  equipment  and  facili- 
ties of  the  Corporation.  Further,  the  Corpo- 
ration may  confer  tcrith  and  avail  itself  of 
the  cooperation,  services,  records,  and  facili- 
ties of  State,  territorial,  municipal  or  other 
local  agencies. 

"Sec.  1605.  Appucabiuty  or  ANrmttJST 
Laws: 

"a.  The  Corporation  shall  conduct  its  ac- 
tivities in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
policies  expressed  in  the  antitrust  laios, 
except  as  required  by  the  puMic  interest 

"b.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'antitrust  laios '  means: 

"ID  The  Act  entitled:  An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,'  approved  July  2, 
1890  (IS  U.S.C.  1-7),  as  amended; 

"(2)  The  Act  entitled,  'An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
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votes.'  approved  October  IS.  1914  US  US  C 
12-271,  as  amended; 

■(3)  Sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled. 
'An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Oot>emment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' approved  August  27,  1894  (IS  V.S.C.  8 
and  9J.  as  amended;  and 

■•<4J  The  Act  of  June  19.  1936.  chapter  S92 
as  U.S.C.  13.  13a,  13b,  and  21a/. 

"S£C.  1606.  Nuclear  Hazard  Isdcmnifica 
TiON.—The    Administrator    shall    have    the 
same  authority  to  indemnify  the  contractors 
of  the  Corporation  as  the  Secretary  has  to 
indemnify  contractors  under  section  170  d. 
of  title  I.  Except  that  with  respect  to  any  li 
censes  issued  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Com 
mission,  the  Commission  shall  treat  the  Cor 
poration  and  its  contractors  as  its  licensees 
for  the  purposes  of  section  170  of  this  Act 

"Sec.  1607.  iNTerrr.—U  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  intent  of  this  title  to  aid  the  Corpo- 
ration in  discharging  its  responsibilities 
under  this  title  by  providing  it  with  ode 
quale  authority  and  administratiie  flcnbil 
ity  to  obtain  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
assure  the  maximum  achievement  of  the 
purposes  hereof  as  provided  herein,  and  this 
title  shall  be  construed  liberally  to  effectuate 
such  intent. 
"Sec.  1608.  Report: 

"a.  Three  years  after  enactment  of  this 
title  or  January.  1993.  whichever  is  later,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  an  interim  report  settiuQ 
forth  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Administrator  regarding  transfer  of  the 
functions,  pomxts,  duties,  and  assets  of  the 
Corporation  to  private  ownership.  Five 
years  after  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Ad 
ministrator  shall  sutrmit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  final  report  setting  forth 
the  mews  and  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator regarding  transfer  of  the  func 
tions.  powers,  duties,  and  assets  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  private  ownership.  If  the  Admin 
istratoT.  in  the  final  report,  recommends 
such  transfers,  the  report  shall  include  a 
plan  for  implementation  of  the  transfers. 

"b.    Withm  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  final  report  under  subsec 
tion  fa/,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  Con 
gress    his    recommendations    regarding    the 
report,  including  a  plan  for  implementation 
of  any  transfers  recommended  by  the  Presi 
dent  and  any  recommendations  for  legisla 
tion  necessary  to  effectuate  such  transfers. 
CHAPTER  27.  DECONTAMINATION  AND 

DECOMMISSIONING 
"Sec.  1701.  Estabushment: 
"a.  Estabushment  of  Fund.—'Ii   There  is 
hereby  established   in   the   Treasury  of  the 
United  States  an  account  of  the  Corporation 
to  be  known  as  the   Uranium  Enrichment 
Decontamination     and      Decommissioning 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  chapter 
as  the  'Fund'/.  In  accordance  with  section 
1402  (}/.  such  account  and  any  funds  depos- 
ited therein,  shall  6e  available  to  the  Corpo- 
ration for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  thu  chapter 
"(2/  The  Fund  shall  consist  of 
"(A/  Amounts  paid  into  it  by  the  Corpora 
lion  m  accordance  with  section  1702.  and 

"(B/  Any  interest  earned  under  subsection 
lbl(2/ 

"b.  Administratios  or  FvuD.—d/  The  Sec 
rttary  of  the  Treasury  shall  hold  the  Fund 
and,  after  consultation  with  the  Corpora 
tion,  annually  report  to  the  Congress  or  the 
financial  condition  and  operations  of  the 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

"(2/  At  the  direction  of  the  Corporation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  invest 
amounts  contained  within  such  Fund  in  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States: 


"(A/  Having  maturities  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  Fund,  as  determined  by 
the  Corporation;  and 

"(B/  Bearing  interest  at  rates  determined 
to  t>e  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  such  obligations. 

"(3/  At  the  request  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  sell  such  obli- 
gations and  credit  the  proceeds  to  the  Fund. 

Sec  1702.  Deposits.  Within  sixty  days 
of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  make  a  payment  into  the  Fund  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  costs  of  decontami- 
nation and  decommissioning  that  have  been 
recovered  during  such  fiscal  year  by  the  Cor- 
poration m  its  prices  and  charges  estab- 
lished m  accordance  with  section  1508  for 
products,  materials,  and  services. 

'Sec.  1703  Perecjrmance  and  Disburse- 
ments: 

a.  When  the  Corporation  determines  that 
particular  property  should  be  decommis- 
sioned or  decontaminated,  or  both,  or  with 
respect  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion 
Plant  at  such  time  as  the  plant  is  conveyed 
to  the  Corporation,  the  Corporation  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  for  the  performance  of 
such  decommissioning  and  decontamina 
tion. 

b.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  for  the  costs 
of  such  decommissioning  and  decontamina- 
tion out  of  amounts  contained  within  the 
Fund. ". 

Sec  113.  Treatment  of  the  Corporation 
AS  Being  PRiVATEtY-OwNfjo  for  Purpixses  of 
the  Applicability  of  Environmental  and  Oc- 
ciPATioNAL  Safety  Laws.  The  United  States 
Enrichment  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal.  State  and  local  environmental  laws 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
'29  use  651  678/  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
the  Department  of  Energy  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment.  After  four  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  United  States  En- 
richment Corporation  shall  become  subject 
to  such  laws  to  the  same  extent  as  a  pnvate- 
lyowned  corporation,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  additional  time  is  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

Sec.  114.  Mi.sceli.aneous  Provisions.  — (a/ 
Section  9101(3/  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  the  definition  of  'wholly- 
owned  Govemrnent  corporation  "/  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following: 
"(Ni  United  States  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion. ". 

lb/  In  subsection  41  a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  word 
or"  appearing  t>efore  the  numeral  "(21"  is 
deleted,  a  semicolon  is  substituted  for  a 
period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  and  the 
following  new  paragraph  is  added:  'or  (3/ 
are  owned  by  the  United  States  Enrichment 
Corporation.  ". 

(c/  In  subsection  53  c.  (1/  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  a.5  amended,  the  word 
or"  IS  inserted  t>efore  the  word  "grant"  and 
the  phrase  "or  through  the  provision  of  pro- 
duction or  enrichment  services"  is  deleted  in 
t>oth  places  where  it  appears  m  such  subsec- 
tion. 

(d/  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended: 

(II  By  adding  t>efore  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  definition  of  the  term  "production  fa- 
cility" in  section  11  v.  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing "Provided,  however.  That  as  the 
term  is  used  m  chapters  10  and  16  of  this 


Act.  other  than  with  respect  to  export  of  a 
uranium  enrichment  production  facility,  it 
shall  not  include  any  equipment  or  deince. 
or  important  component  part  especially  de- 
signed therefor,  capable  of  separating  the 
isotopes  of  uranium  or  enriching  uranium 
m  the  isotope  235"; 

(2)  By  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 161  b.  and  adding  the  following:  ";  in 
addition,  the  Commission  shall  prescrit>e 
such  regulations  or  orders  as  may  t>e  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  promote  the  Nation's 
common  defense  and  security  with  regard  to 
control,  ownership  or  possession  of  any 
equipment  or  device,  or  important  compo- 
nent part  especially  designed  therefor,  capa- 
ble of  separating  the  isotopes  of  uranium  or 
enriching  uranium  in  the  isotope  23S;"; 

(3)  By  striking  the  phrase  "section  103  or 
104"  in  section  41  a.  (21  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "this  title":  and 

(4/  In  section  236  by  striking  the  word 
"or"'  following  paragraph  (2/  and  adding 
after  paragraph  (3)  "or  14)  any  uranium  en- 
richment facility  licensed  by  the  Commis- 
sion,'". 

(5/  In  section  318/1/  by  sinking  the  period 
after  actii'ities"  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(D/  any  facility  owned  by  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation. ". 

le/  Subsection  90S(g)il)  of  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  include  "United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation"  at  the  end 
thereoj 

(f/  Section  306  of  title  III  of  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act. 
1988.  Public  Law  100-202,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  115.  Limitation  on  Expenditi'res.— 
For  fiscal  year  1990,  total  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation 
shall  not  exceed  total  receipts. 

Sec.  116.  SEVERABiuTV.—In  any  provision 
of  this  title,  or  the  application  of  any  provi- 
sions to  any  entity,  person  or  circumstance, 
shall  for  any  reason  be  adjudged  by  a  court 
of  component  jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  act  or  the  application  of 
the  same  shall  not  be  thereby  affected. 

Sec.  117.  Effective  Date.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided,  all  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  day  following  the  end 
of  the  first  full  fiscal  year  quarter  following 
the  enactment  of  this  act;  Provided,  howev- 
er. That  the  Administrator  or  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  United  States  Enrichment 
Corporation  may  immediately  exercise  the 
management  responsibilities  and  powers  of 
subsection  1501  (a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  by  this  Act  and  previ- 
ous Acts. 

TITLE  1 1- URANIUM 

Subtitle  A— Short  Title,  Findings  and 
Purpose.  Definitions 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uranium 
Security  and  Tailings  Reclamation  Act  of 
1989  : 

sec  2»!  El S DISCS  ASD  PlKPItSE. 

(a/  Findings.  — The  Congress  finds  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title  that— 

(1/  the  United  States  uranium  industry 
has  long  t>een  recognized  as  vital  to  United 
States  energy  independence  and  as  essential 
to  United  States  national  security,  but  has 
suffered  a  drastic  economic  setback,  includ- 
ing a  90  per  centum  reduction  in  employ- 
ment closure  of  almost  all  mines  and  mills, 
more  than  a  75  percent  drop  in  production, 
and  a  permanent  loss  of  uranium  reserves; 

(2/  during  the  remainder  of  this  century 
approximately  20  per  centum  of  United 
States  electricity  is  expected  to  t>e  produced 
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from  uranium  fueled  poxoerplanta  oumed  by 
domestic  electric  utilities; 

(3)  the  United  States  has  been  the  leading 
uranium  producing  nation  and  holds  exten- 
sive proven  reserves  of  natural  uranium 
that  offer  the  potential  for  secure  sources  of 
future  supply; 

(4)  a  variety  of  economic  factors,  policies 
of  foreign  governments,  foreign  export  prac- 
tices, the  discovery  and  development  of  low 
cost  foreign  reserves,  new  Federal  reguiatory 
requirements,  and  cancellation  of  nuclear 
powerplants  have  caused  most  United  States 
producers  to  close  or  suspend  operations 
over  the  past  six  years  and  have  resulted  in 
the  domestic  uranium  industry  l>eing  found 
"not  viable"  by  the  Secretary  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended; 

(5)  providing  assistance  to  the  domestic 
uranium  industry  is  essential  to— 

(A/  preclude  an  undue  threat  from  foreign 
supply  disruptions  that  could  hinder  the  Na- 
tion 's  common  defense  and  security, 

(B)  assure  an  adequate  long-term  supply 
of  domestic  uranium  for  the  Nation's  nucle- 
ar power  program  to  preclude  an  undue 
threat  from  foreign  supply  disruptiO"ns  or 
price  controls,  and 

(C/  aid  in  the  Nation's  balance-of-trade 
payments  through  foreign  sales; 

(6)  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation 
Control  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  7901-7942); 

(A/  was  enacted  to  provide  for  the  recla- 
mation and  regulation  of  uranium  and  tho- 
rium mill  tailings;  and 

(B)  did  not  provide  for  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion for  the  reclamation  of  tailings  at  urani- 
um and  thorium  processing  sites  which  were 
generated  pursuant  to  Federal  defense  con- 
tracts; 

17/  the  owners  of  licensees  of  active  urani- 
um and  thorium  sites  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  each  benefited  f"rom  uraniu"m 
and  thorium  produced  at  the  active  sites, 
and  it  is  equitable  that  they  share  in  the 
costs  of  reclamation,  decommissioning  and 
other  remedial  actions  at  the  commingled 
sites;  and 

(B/  the  creation  of  an  assured  system  of  fi- 
nancing will  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite 
reclamation  and  remedial  actions  at  active 
uranium  and  thorium  processing  sites. 

(b/  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  subtitles 
BandCof  this  title  to— 

(1/  ensure  an  adequate  long-term  supply  of 
domestic  uranium  for  the  Nation's  common 
defense  and  security  and  for  the  Nation's 
nuclear  pow/er  program; 

(21  provide  assistance  to  the  domestic  ura- 
nium industry;  and 

(3/  establish,  facilitate,  and  expedite  a 
comprehensive  system  for  financing  recla- 
mation and  other  remedial  action  at  active 
uranium  and  thorium  processing  sites. 

SEC.  2U.  DEFI.MTIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title— 
(1/  the  term  "active  site"  means— 
(A)  any  uranium  or  thorium  processing 
site,  including  the  mill,  containing  by-prx>d- 
uct  material  for  which  a  lice^nse  (issued  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  its 
predecessor  agency  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  19S4,  as  amended,  or  by  a  State  as 
permitted  under  section  274  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2021  fl  for  the  production  at  such  site 
of  any  uranium  or  thorium  derived  from 
ore — 
(i)  was  in  effect  on  January  1,  1978; 
(HI  was  issued  or  renewed  after  January  1, 
1978;  or 

(Hi)  for  which  an  application  for  renewal 
or  issuance  was  pending  on,  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1978;  and 


(BJ  any  other  real  property  or  improve- 
ment on  such  real  property  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  be— 
(i)  in  the  vicinity  of  such  site;  and 
Hi)  contaminated  with  residual  try-prod- 
uct material; 

(2)  the  term  "byproduct  material"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  11  e.  (2) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed (42  U.S.C.  2014(e)(2)); 

(3)  the  term  "civilian  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor" means  any  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
required  to  oe  licensed  under  section  103  or 
section  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  21331; 

(4)  the  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  es- 
tablished under  section  1202  of  title  II  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended; 

(5)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Energy; 

(6)  the  term  "domestic  uranium"  means 
any  uranium  that  has  been  mined  in  the 
United  States  including  uranium  recovered 
from  uranium  deposits  in  the  United  States 
by  underground  mining,  open-pit  mining, 
strip  mining,  in  situ  recovery,  leaching,  and 
ion  recovery,  or  recovered  from  phosphoric 
acid  manufactured  in  the  United  States; 

(7)  the  term  "domestic  uranium  producer" 
means  a  person  or  entity  who  produces  do- 
mestic uranium  and  who  has,  to  the  extent 
required  by  State  and  Federal  agencies 
having  jurisdiction,  licenses  and  permits  for 
the  operation,  decontamination,  decommis- 
sioning, and  reclamation  of  sites,  structures 
and  equipment; 

(8)  the  term  "enrichment  tails"  means  ura- 
nium, in  which  the  quantity  of  the  U-23S  iso- 
tope has  t>een  depleted  in  the  enrichment 
process; 

(9)  the  term  "reclamation,  decommission- 
ing, and  other  remedial  action"  includes 
work,  including  but  not  limited  to  disposal 
work,  accomplished  in  order  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  requirements,  including  but 
not  limited  to  those  established  pursuant  to 
the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Con- 
trol Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  or  where  ap- 
propriate, with  requirements  established  by 
a  State  that  is  a  party  to  a  discontinuance 
agreement  under  section  274  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2021).  The  term  shall  also  include  work  at 
an  active  site  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act  accomplished  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  foregoing  requirements; 

110)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy; 

(11)  the  terms  "source  material"  and  "spe- 
cial nuclear  material"  have  the  meaning 
given  such  terms  in  section  11  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2014);  and 

(12)  the  term  "tailings"  means  the  wastes 
produced  by  the  extraction  or  concentration 
of  uranium  or  thorium  from  any  ore  proc- 
essed primarily  for  its  source  material  con- 
tent 

Subtitle  B— Uranium  Revitalization 

SEC  lit.  V0U:NTARY  OVERFEED  PROGHAM. 

(a)  The  Corporation  shall  establish,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  commenc- 
ing at  the  t)eginning  of  fiscal  year  1991,  a 
voluntary  overfeeding  program  which  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Corporation's  en- 
richment services  customers.  The  term 
"overfeeding"  means  the  use  of  uranium  in 
the  enrichment  process  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  at  the  transactional  tails 
assay. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  encourage  its 
enrich"ment  services  customers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  voluntary  overfeeding  program 


as  protrided  in  this  section.  Vranium  sup- 
plied by  the  enrichment  customer  shall  be 
used  by  the  Corporation  for  voluntary  0"ver- 
feeding  in  the  enrichment  process  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  power  required  to  produce  the 
enriched  uranium  ordered  by  the  enrich- 
ment services  customer.  The  doUar  tavings 
resulting  from  the  reduced  power  require- 
ments shall  be  credited  to  the  enrichment 
services  customer. 

(c)  In  the  event  an  enrich^ment  services 
customer  does  not  elect  to  provide  uranium 
for  voluntary  overfeeding  to  be  "used  to  proc- 
ess its  enrichment  order,  the  Corporation 
shall  establish  a  method  for  such  uranium  to 
be  voluntarily  supplied  by  other  enrichment 
services  customer(s)  which  ha^ve  expretaed  to 
the  Corporation  an  interest  in  participating 
in  such  a  prograrn  and  the  Corporation 
shall  credit  the  resulting  dollar  savings  real- 
ized from  the  reduced  power  requirements  to 
the  enrichment  services  customer(s)  provid- 
ing the  uranium. 

(d)  An  enrichment  services  customer  pro- 
viding uranium  for  voluntary  overfeeding 
shall  certify  to  the  Corporation  that  such 
uranium  is  domestic  uranium  which  has 
been  actually  produced  by  a  domestic  urani- 
um producer  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  domestic  uranium  actually  produced  by  a 
domestic  uranium  producer  Itefore  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  held  by  it  without 
sale,  transfer  or  redesignation  of  the  origin 
of  such  uranium  on  a  DOE/NRC  form  741. 

(e)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall 
establish  procedures  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram. Such  procedures  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  delivery  reporting  and  certifi- 
cation requirements,  and  provisions  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
voluntary  overfeeding  program-  The  deter- 
mination of  the  voluntary  overfeeding 
credit  and  sufficient  data  to  support  such 
determination  shall  be  available  to  the  Cor- 
poration's enrichment  services  customers 
and  to  qualified  domestic  producers. 

SEC  211.  SATIOSAL  STRATEGIC  VRANIVM  RESERVE 

There  is  hereby  established  the  National 
Strategic  Uranium  Reserve  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Secretary.  The  Re- 
serve shall  consist  of  50,000,000  pounds  of 
natural  uranium  contained  in  stockpiles  or 
inventories  currenUy  held  bv  th>:  United 
States  for  defense  purposes.  Effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  use  of  the  Re- 
serve shall  be  retricted  to  military  purposes 
and  Government  research  Use  of  the  De- 
partment's stockpile  of  enrichment  tails  ex- 
isting on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  restricted  to  military  purposes. 

SEC.  212.  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  IVOVSTRY. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  a  continuing 
responsitnlity  for  the  domestic  uranium  in- 
dustry, and  shall  take  any  action,  which  he 
determines  to  be  appropriate  under  existing 
law.  to  encourage  the  use  of  domestic  U"rani- 
um;  Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary, 
in  fulfilling  this  responsibility,  shall  not  use 
any  supervisory  authority  over  the  Corpora- 
tion. "The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  on 
action  taken  unth  respect  to  the  domestic 
uranium  industry,  including  action  to  pro- 
mote the  export  of  domestic  uranium  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Encourage  ExpoRr.—The  Department 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative and  other  governmental  organiza- 
tions, shall  encourage  the  export  of  domestic 
uranium.  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
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Secretary  shall  develop  recommendations 
and  implement  government  programs  to 
promote  the  export  o/domeatic  uranium. 

SSC.  tlX  GOVKkMHSffT  VRANIVU  PVKCHASEH 

(aJ  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  United  States  of  America,  its  agencies 
and  instrumentalities,  shall  only  have  the 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts  or  orders 
for  the  purchase  of  uranium  vhich  is  di  of 
domestic  origin  and  (Z)  is  purchased  from 
domestic  uranium  producers;  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  affect  purchases 
under  a  contract  for  delivery  of  a  fixed 
amount  of  uranium  entered  into  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

lb)  Subsection  laJ  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

sec.  114.  SECRSTARVS  AITHORITY  W  MAKE  REGl- 
IJiTIOSS. 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  appropriate  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  purposes  of  this 
titU. 

Subtitle  C— Remedial  Action  for  Active 
Processing  Sites 

SEC.  m  R£.¥EDIAL  ACT10.\  PROGRAM 

(at  In  General.— Except  as  provided  m 
subsection  lb  J.  the  costs  of  decontamination, 
decommissioning,  reclamation,  and  other 
remedial  action  at  an  active  uranium  or 
thorium  processing  site  shall  be  borne  by 
persons  licensed  under  section  62  or  81  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19S4  142  U.S.C. 
2091.  2111)  for  any  activity  at  such  site 
which  results  or  has  resulted  m  the  produc 
tion  of  byproduct  matenaL 

lb)  Reimbursement.— 

ID  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall,  sub 
ject  to  paragraph  12),  reimburse  at  least  an- 
nually a  licensee  described  in  subsection  lai 
for  such  portion  of  the  reclamation,  decom 
missioning  and  other  remedial  action  costs 
described  in  such  subsection  as  are— 

(A)  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  at- 
tributable to  tailings  generated  as  an  inci 
dent  of  sales  to  the  United  States;  and 

IB)  incurred  by  such  licensee  not  later 
than  December  31.  2002. 

12)  Amount.— 

I  A)    To  INDIVIDUAL   active  SITE    URANIUM   L) 

CENSEES.  —  The  amount  of  reimbursement 
paid  to  any  licensee  under  paragraph  ili 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  section  221  and  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  t4.S0  multiplied  by  the  dry 
short  tons  of  tailings  located  at  the  site  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  and  generated 
as  an  incident  of  sales  to  the  United  States 

IB)  To  ALL  ACTIVE  SITE  URANIUM  UCENSEES.  - 

Payments  made  under  paragraph  il)  to 
active  site  uranium  licensees  shall  not  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  $270,000,000. 

IC)  To  THORIUM  UCENSEES.— Payments 
made  under  paragraph  U)  to  the  licensee  of 
the  active  thorium  site  shall  not  exceed 
S30.000.000. 

ID)  Inflation  escalation  index.  — TTie 
amounts  in  subsections  lA),  IB),  and  iCi  of 
this  section  shall  be  increased  annually 
based  upon  an  inflation  index.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  appropriate  index 
to  apply. 

IE)  Additional  reimbursement.— Provided 
however,  ID  the  Secretary  shall  determine  as 
of  July  31.  200S.  whether  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  section  222.  when 
considered  with  the  t4.50  per  dry  short  ton 
limit  on  reimbursement,  exceeds  the  total 
cost  reimbursable  to  the  licensees  of  active 
sites  for  reclamation,  decommissioning  and 
other  remedial  action;  and  Hi)  if  the  Secre 
tary  determines  there  is  an  excess,  the  Secre 
tary  may  allow  reimbursement  m  excess  of 


t4.50  per  dry  short  ton  on  a  prorated  basis 
at  such  sites  that  reclamation,  decommis- 
sioning and  other  remedial  action  costs  for 
tailings  generated  as  an  incident  of  sales  to 
the  United  States  exceed  the  t4.50  per  dry 
short  ton  limitation. 

SEC  III.  REOILATIOSS. 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning reimbursement  under  section  220.  An 
active  uranium  or  thorium  processing  site 
owner  shall  apply  for  reimbursement  here- 
under by  submitting  a  statement  for  the 
amount  of  reimbursement,  together  tcith 
reasonable  documentation  m  support  there- 
of, to  the  Secretary.  Any  such  statement  for 
reimbursement,  supported  by  reasonable 
documentation,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  reimbursement  therefor  shall 
be  made  in  a  timely  manner  subject  only  to 
the  limitations  of  section  220. 

SEC.  121.  AITHORIZATloy 

There  is  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  this  subtitle  not  more  than 
t300.000.000  increased  annually  as  provided 
in  section  220  based  upon  an  inflation  index 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill,  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■A  bill  to  establish  the  United  States 
Enrichment  Corporation  to  operate 
the  Federal  uranium  enrichment  pro- 
gram on  a  profitable  and  efficient 
basis  in  order  to  maximize  the  long 
term  economic  value  to  the  United 
States,  to  provide  assistance  to  the  do- 
mestic uranium  industry  and  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  contribution  for  the 
reclamation  of  mill  tailings  generated 
pursuant  to  Federal  defense  contracts 
at  active  uranium  and  thorium  proc- 
essing sites.". 


FOREIGN    RELATIONS    AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1106.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1160)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

(1)  Helms  amendment  No.  269.  to  prohibit 
negotiations  with  terrorists  responsible  for 
the  murder,  injury  or  kidnaping  of  an  Amer 
lean  citizen. 

1 2)  Ora*sley  amendment  No.  270  (to 
Amendment  No.  269).  of  a  perfecting 
nature 

(3)  Heinz  amendment  No.  272.  to  provide 
international  sup[>ort  for  programs  of  sus- 
tainable development,  environmental  pro- 
tection, and  debt  reduction. 

<4)  Armstrong  amendment  No.  324.  relat- 
ing to  Chinese  fleeing  coercive  population 
control  policies. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  question  is  on  amendment  No, 
324  by  Mr.  Armstrong  on  which  there 
is  a  30-minute  time  limitation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  under  the 
quorum  call  will  be  equally  divided. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  indicated  to  me  that  because 
of  commitments  of  Senator  Simpson, 
who  wants  to  be  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment— Senator  Simpson  had  a 
meeting  that  he  must  go  to— I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  lay  aside 
that  amendment  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
laid  aside  temporarily. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  270 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  is  the  pending 
business  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
No.  270  by  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  you 
repeat  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  amendment  No. 
270  by  Mr.  Grassley,  in  the  second 
degree. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  inquire  whether 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  obtained 
on  that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
request  sustained?  There  is  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  up 
amendment  272.  which  is  also  pending 
and  has  been  laid  aside.  I  have  not 
propounded  that  yet  in  the  form  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  would  like  to  proceed  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  is  fine. 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  go  to 
amendment  272  and  lay  aside  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Heinz. 

AMENDMENT  MO.  273.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  HEINZ.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  I  offered  some  days  ago;  indeed, 
we  laid  it  down  on  Friday,  and  for  the 
past  4  days  I  have  been  negotiating 
with  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  other  interested  Senators  to  make 
sure  that  the  elements  of  the  amend- 
ment were  acceptable  to  all  parties, 
and  I,  as  a  result,  have  made  some 
modifications  to  my  amendment,  and  I 
send  my  modifications  to  the  desk  and 
modify  my  amendment  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  103,  after  line  23,  add  the  follow- 
ing; 

SEC.    633.    MULTILATERAL    DEVELOPMENT    BANKS 
AND  DEBT-FOR-NATURE  EXCHANGES. 

(a)  Directions  to  the  United  States  Ex- 
ecutive Directors.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  direct  the  United  States  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  of  the  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  to— 

(1)  negotiate  for  the  creation  in  each  re- 
spective multilateral  development  bank, 
except  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section have  previously  been  met,  of  a  de- 
partment that  will: 

(A)  be  responsible  for  environmental  pro- 
tection and  resource  conservation,  including 
support  for  restoration,  protection,  and  sus- 
tainable use  policies: 

(B)  develop  and  monitor  strict  environ- 
mental guidelines  and  policies  to  govern 
lending  activities;  and 

(C)  actively  promote,  coordinate  and  fa- 
cilitate debt-for-nature  exchanges  and  the 
restoration,  protection,  and  sustainable  use 
of  tropical  forests,  renewable  natural  re- 
sources, endangered  ecosystems  and  species 
in  debtor  countries  by  assisting  those  coun- 
tries In  reducing  and  restructuring  their 
debt  burden. 

(2)  seek  to  provide  funds  for  debt  reduc- 
tion, including  but  not  limited  to  the  pur- 
chase of  debt  on  the  secondary  market:  and 

(3)  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  progress  made  in  imple- 
menting this  subsection; 

(4)  support,  with  other  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  the  multilateral  development  banks, 
the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  debtor  coun- 
tries' debt  service  for  those  debtor  develop- 
ing countries  which  demonstrate  commit- 
ment to  sustainable  use  policies; 

(5)  support  and  encourage  approval  of 
World  Bank  loans  which  include  provisions 
that  foster  and  facilitate  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  sound  and  effective  environmental 
policy  In  the  borrowing  country; 

(6)  encourage  the  bank  to  approve  loans 
which  facilitate  debt-for-nature  exchanges; 

(7)  enure  that  staff  of  each  institution  fa- 
cilitate debtor  countries'  collaboration  with 


local  and  international  non-governmental  or 
private  organizations  in  implementing  debt- 
for-nature  exchanges. 

(8)  ensure  that  each  bank  adopts  policy 
guidelines  which  to  the  maximum  extent 
PKtssible  provide  for: 

(A)  the  inclusion  of  sustainable  use  poli- 
cies In  loan  agreements  negotiated  with  bor- 
rower members; 

(B)  the  adoption  of  economic  programs  to 
foster  sound  environmental  policies;  and 

(C)  the  provision  of  debt  of  countries' 
policy  change's  or  significant  increases  in  fi- 
nancial resources  for  use  in  at  least  one  of 
the  following: 

(i)  restoration,  protection,  or  sustainable 
use  of  the  world's  oceans  and  atmosphere; 

(ii)  restoration,  protection,  or  sustainable 
use  of  diverse  animal  and  plant  species: 

(ill)  establishment,  restoration,  protection, 
and  maintenance  of  parks  and  reserves; 

(iv)  development  and  implementation  of 
sound  systems  of  natural  resource  manage- 
ment; 

(V)  development  and  support  of  local  con- 
servation programs; 

(vi)  training  programs  to  strengthen  con- 
servation institutions  and  increase  scientific, 
technical,  and  managerial  capabilities  of  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  involved  in  con- 
servation efforts; 

(vii)  efforts  to  generate  knowledge,  in- 
crease understanding,  and  enhance  public 
commitment  to  conservation; 

(viii)  design  and  implementation  of  sound 
programs  of  land  and  ecosystem  manage- 
ment; and 

(ix)  promotion  of  regenerative  approaches 
in  farming,  forestry  and  watershed  manage- 
ment. 

(b)  The  United  States  Executive  Directors 
of  the  multilateral  development  banks  shall 
negotiate  with  the  other  executive  directors 
to  provide  guidelines  for  restoration,  protec- 
tion, or  sustainable  use  policies.  Pending  the 
outcome  of  such  negotiations,  the  United 
States  Executive  Directors  shall  consider 
restoration,  protection,  or  sustainable  use 
policies  to  be  those  which: 

(1)  support  development  that  maintains 
and  restores  the  renewable  natural  resource 
base  so  that  present  and  future  needs  of 
debtor  countries'  populations  can  be  met, 
while  not  impairing  critical  ecosystems  and 
not  exacerbating  global  environmental 
problems; 

(2)  be  environmentally  sustainable  in  that 
resources  are  conserved  and  managed  and 
used  primarily  by  the  local  population  in  an 
effort  to  remove  pressure  on  the  natural  re- 
source base  and  to  make  judicious  use  of  the 
land  so  as  to  sustain  growth  and  the  avail- 
ability of  all  natural  resources; 

(3)  support  development  that  does  not 
exceed  the  limits  impiosed  by  local  hydrolo- 
gical  cycles,  soil,  climate,  vegetation,  and 
human  cultural  practices; 

(4)  promote  the  maintenance  and  restora- 
tion of  soils,  vegetation,  hydrological  cycles, 
wildlife,  critical  ecosystems  (tropical  forests, 
wetlands,  and  coastal  marine  resources)  bio- 
logical diversity  and  other  natural  resources 
essential  to  economic  growth  and  human 
well-being  and  shall,  when  using  natural  re- 
sources, be  implemented  to  minimize  the  de- 
pletion of  such  natural  resources,  and 

(5)  take  steps,  wherever  feasible,  to  pre- 
vent pollution  that  threatens  human  health 
and  important  biotic  systems  and  to  achieve 
patterns  of  energy  consumption  that  meet 
human  needs  and  relies  on  renewable  re- 
sources. 

(c)  The  United  States  Executive  Directors 
shall  endeavor  to  include  the  provisions  of 


paragraphs  (IMS)  of  subsection  (b)  in  the 
guidelines  developed  through  the  negotia- 
tions specified  In  that  subsection. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (IMS)  of 
subsection  (b)  shall  apply  also  to  restora- 
tion, protection,  or  sustainable  use  as  used 
in  section  631  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Detiwition.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "multilateral  development 
banks  "  refers  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (also 
known  as  the  "World  Bank"),  the  Inter- 
American  E>evelopment  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  African 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz], 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  modifications  I 
have  sent,  Mr.  President,  reflect  a 
good  deal  of  work  on  the  part  of  our 
colleagues,  and  I  want  to  thank  par- 
ticularly Senators  Sarbanes,  Lugar, 
and  BiDEN.  In  a  moment.  Senator 
Kasten  will  be  offering  a  second- 
degree  amendment,  a  friendly  amend- 
ment, which  I  will  be  very  pleased  to 
accept.  We  have  worked  very  closely 
with  him  in  making  sure  that  our  bill 
and  his  amendment  work  well  togeth- 
er, and  I  believe  they  will. 

Let  me  just  say,  pending  Senator 
Kasten 's  arrival,  that  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  willingness  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  to  lay  aside 
the  pending  business— they  have  been 
patient  with  us  over  several  days — so 
that  we  might  go  forward  with  this 
amendment,  in  an  orderly  and  prompt 
fashion.  I  only  note  that  every  second 
that  we  are  here  on  the  Senate  floor, 
every  second  we  are  here,  an  acre  of 
rain  forest  is  being  destroyed.  E^'ery 
year  an  area  of  size  of  my  home  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  for  people  more 
oriented  to  Europe,  the  size  of  West 
Germany,  an  entire  coimtry,  is  de- 
stroyed. 

So  the  decisions  that  we  make  now 
will  determine  whether  or  not  our 
planet  has  the  natural  resources  to 
keep  its  ecological  systems  in  balance 
and  our  life  secure. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  who  I  know 
imderstand  these  problems  well,  will 
help  in  conference  retain  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  our 
colleagues  is  coming  over  to  speak  on 
this  amendment.  In  the  meantime,  I 
hope  we  can  lay  it  to  one  side,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  another  amendment. 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporari- 
ly lay  aside  the  Heinz  amendment  so 
that  we  might  take  up  another  Heinz 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  first  Heinz  amendment  is  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is 
recognized. 

AMKMDMENT  NO.  328 

(Purpose:  To  set  forth  principles  for  United 
States  nationals  involved  in  industrial  co- 
operation projects  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Baltic  States,  and  for  other  purpose.s) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
t)€  sl&tfCd 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
Heinz]  for  hiniself  and  Mr.  DeConcini  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  328. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE    -SLEPAK  PRINCIPLES  ACT 
SEC.     .  SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Slepak 
Principles  Act". 

SEC.       riNDINCS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  Soviet  Union  freely  undertook 
commitments  to  respect  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  as  set  forth  in  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  the  Madrid  and  Vienna 
Concluding  Documents,  the  Universal  Dec 
laration  on  Human  Rights  and  other  inter 
national  human  rights  Instruments: 

(2)  although  there  has  been  improved  ob- 
servance of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States,  serious  violations  of  these  rights  and 
freedoms  still  occur  there,  and  most  im 
provements  which  have  occurred  have  yet 
to  be  institutionalized: 

(3)  the  utilization  of  forced  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  and  the  subse 
quent  buying  and  selling  of  these  producLs 
IS  an  abuse  of  human  rights  and  is  still  prac 
ticed  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States: 

(4)  religious  communities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  States  have  only  limit 
ed  control  of  the  religious  property  they  use 
and  the  Soviet  Government  can  take  such 
property  away  from  these  communities  for 
its  own  use: 

(5)  Soviet  labor  practices  have  included 
denying  individuals  employment,  discrimi 
nating  against  them  in  their  employment 
and  dismissing  them  from  their  employ 
ment  for  acting  upon  their  rights  and  free 
doms: 

<6)  employers  have  an  obligation  to  pro 
vide  safe  working  conditions  for  their  em 
ployees; 

(7)  serious  environmental  problems  exist 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States, 
and  local  officials  and  communities  have 
very  limited  ability  to  address  or  resolve 
these  problems  or  to  protect  the  environ 
ment. 


(8)  the  recent  enactment  of  laws  in  the 
Soviet  Union  allowing  Soviet  citizens  to 
engage  in  limited  forn\s  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  form  of  cooperatives  is  a  posi- 
tive step  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
freer  economy  auid  society; 

(9i  the  activities  of  United  Stales  corpora- 
tions involved  in  joint  ventures  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  States  have  the  inher- 
ent potential  to  promote  awareness  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
occupational  safety,  and  environmental  pro- 
tection through  contract  with  Soviet  society 
and  Soviet  citizens  employed  in  these  joint 
ventures. 

( 10 1  Vladimir  Slepak.  a  former  Soviet  citi- 
zen and  a  founding  member  of  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  organized  to 
monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsin- 
ki Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  has  proposed 
principles  relating  to  the  conduct  of  indus- 
trial cooperation  projects  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  Slates,  that  will  pro- 
mote individual  human  rights  there;  and 

<lli  It  IS  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  all  United  States  nationals  par- 
ticipating in  industrial  cooperation  projects, 
including  joint  ventures,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Baltic  States  conduct  their  ac- 
tivities in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with 
internationally  recognized  norms  regarding 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  o<-cupational  .safety  standards, 
and  protection  of  the  environment. 

SE«         Sl.EHAK  PRI.SriPLES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  United 
Slates  nationals  involved  in  industrial  coop- 
eration projects,  joint  ventures,  or  extension 
of  loans  or  credits  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Baltic  States,  or  seeking  to  do  so,  should 
undertake— 

il'  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  use  goods, 
facilities,  or  .services  vihen  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the.se  goods,  facilities,  or  .serv- 
ices were  produced,  wholly  or  in  part,  with 
the  utilization  of  forced  labor; 

i2i  to  ensure,  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
and  Baltic  States  workers  employed  in  the 
industrial  cooperation  project,  that  a  work- 
ers political  or  religious  views,  sex.  ethnic, 
or  social  backgound.  or  engagement  in  ac 
tivities  promoting  human  rights  or  other  ac- 
tivities protected  under  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act  and  the  Madrid  and  Vienna  Concluding 
DocumenLs  will  not  affect,  or  be  allowed  to 
affect,  the  status  or  terms  of  his  or  her  em- 
ployment; 

'3>  to  decline  participation  in  an  industrial 
cooperation  project  involving  the  use  of  a 
structure  currently  or  previously  serving  as 
a  religious  institution  or  a  place  of  worship; 

(4)  to  ensure  that  methods  of  production 
used  in  the  industrial  cooperation  project 
meet  international  standards  for  occupa- 
tional safety. 

'5 1  to  refrain  from  using  methods  of  pro- 
duction that  pose  unnecessary  environmen- 
tal risks  to  the  surrounding  environment, 
including  nearby  populations  and  their 
property,  and  to  seek  to  consult  with  con- 
cerned [x>pulations  regarding  protection  of 
the  local  environment. 

'61  to  refrain  from  participation  in  the  ex- 
tension of  general  purpose,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, or  nonmonitorable  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of  its 
economic  enterprises;  and 

(7)  to  seek  out  private  cooperatives  as  po- 
tential partners  or  participatns  in  commeri- 
cal  activities,  when  that  is  commerically  fea 
sible  and  allowed  by  relevant  local  law. 


SEt .      .  ASNl  AL  REPORT 

(a)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  12  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  describing 
the  extent  to  which  industrial  cooperation 
projects,  including  joint  ventures,  located  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States  in 
which  United  States  nationals  participate 
adhere  to  the  principles  contained  in  sec- 
tion 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide 
the  report  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  including  its  secretariat  and 
its  member  Stales,  and  encourage  these 
States  to  promote  principles  similar  to  those 
contained  in  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other 
United  States  Government  agencies  in  con- 
tact with  United  States  nationals  participat- 
ing in  or  interested  in  participating  in  indus- 
trial cooperation  projects,  including  joint 
ventures,  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
Slates  shall  inform  these  United  States  na- 
tionals of  the  contents  of  this  title  and  pro- 
vide them  with  copies  of  the  reports  submit- 
ted to  the  Congre.ss  under  this  section. 

SE(  ItEJIMTIONS 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  'industrial  cooperation" 
means  the  following  commercial  activities: 
joint  ventures  in  production  and  sale;  co- 
production;  specialization  in  production  and 
sale;  construction,  adaptation  and  modern- 
ization of  plants;  cooperation  in  the  setting 
up  of  complete  industrial  installations; 
mixed  companies: 

(2)  the  term  'United  States  national" 
means— 

(Ala  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  other 
individual  who  owes  permanent  allegiance 
to  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or  terri- 
tory thereof,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands; and 

i3)  the  phrase  adhere  to  the  principles 
contained  in  section         "  means— 

(A)  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  principles 
contained  in  section  in  any  industrial  co- 
operation projects  undertaken  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  Baltic  States: 

(B)  providing  the  Department  of  State,  on 
an  annual  basis,  with  non-proprietary  infor- 
mation about  industrial  cooperation 
projects  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
Stales  that  is  relevant  to  the  principles  con- 
tained In  section         ;  and 

(C)  making  a  good  faith  effort  to  abide  by 
the  principles  contained  in  section  in 
any  industrial  cooperation  projects  under- 
taken in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Baltic 
Stales. 

Mr,  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  DeCon- 
cini of  Arizona  is  based  on  legislation 
S.  1018.  to  be  precise,  the  so-called 
Slepak  Principles  Act,  which  we  intro- 
duced some  2  months  ago. 

Our  amendment  establishes  a  volun- 
tary code  of  conduct  for  United  States 
businesses  that  choose  to  set  up  joint 
ventures  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  in 
our  judgment  a  modest  but  necessary 
attempt  to  insure  that  the  progress  in 
Soviet   Union   human   rights   is   rein- 
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forced  by  the  actions  of  American 
businesses  which  as  private  entities 
are  themselves  symbols  of  freedom. 

For  four  decades,  we  have  been 
rivals  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  many 
spheres.  We  may  be  on  the  brink  of  a 
far  better  era  of  United  States-Soviet 
relations. 

Our  economic  contacts  will  surely 
grow  as  our  political  relationship  im- 
proves, and  we  must  be  sure,  as  we 
deepen  this  economic  relationship 
with  this  longstanding  adversary,  that 
we  export  not  just  our  goods  or  our 
know-how.  but  our  values  as  well. 

Our  code  of  conduct,  Mr.  President, 
is  simple.  I  will  only  take  a  moment  to 
describe  it. 

What  our  amendment  says  is  that 
we  urge  United  States  firms  operating 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States  to: 

Not  use  the  services  or  products  of 
forced  labor; 

Not  allow  politics,  religion,  or  ethnic 
Identity  to  affect  the  employment 
status  of  Soviet  employees; 

Not  use  structures  that  were  church- 
es or  synagogues  as  places  of  business; 

Maintain  safe  work  environments 
for  workers; 

Use  environmentally  sound  methods 
and  consult  with  affected  communities 
about  environmental  considerations; 

Refrain  from  extending  untied  loans 
to  the  Soviet  Government  or  Soviet 
state  enterprises;  and 

Seek  out  as  partners  Soviet  coopera- 
tives where  commercially  feasible  and 
allowed  by  local  law. 

Our  amendment  directs  the  State 
Department  to  prepare  an  aimual  re- 
port on  adherence  to  these  principles 
by  those  firms  of  ours  operating  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  make  those  re- 
ports available  to  American  businesses 
interested  in  Soviet  joint  ventures. 

In  sum,  this  amendment  is  an  effort 
to  make  American  signals  on  human 
rights  to  the  Kremlin  both  consistent 
and  plausible.  Our  vigorous  and  in- 
creasingly successful  bilateral  official 
promotion  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  backed  up  by 
American  private  behavior  that  up- 
holds our  public  principles.  To  date, 
and  to  my  knowledge,  the  limited 
American  business  activity  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  done  just  that.  We 
want  no  less  in  the  future. 

Mr,  President,  I  might  just  add  that 
this  legislation  has  received  a  good 
deal  of  support  from  many  important 
national  organizations. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  written  in  strong 
support.  So  has  the  Union  of  Councils 
for  Soviet  Jews.  The  Reverend  Leon 
Sullivan  of  Philadelphia,  the  author  of 
the  Sullivan  Principles  for  American 
Business  in  South  Africa,  has  written 
in  support.  And,  I  might  add,  we  owe 
his  example  much  in  the  derivation  of 
these  principles. 

So  has  the  National  Audubon  Socie- 
ty,   the    Friends    of    the    Earth,    the 


Ukrainian  National  Association,  the 
Armenian  Assembly  of  America,  and 
the  Baltic  American  Freedom  League. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  these  and  other 
organizations  endorsing  our  efforts 
with  the  Slepak  Principles  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Orcan:zations  Supporting  Slepak 
Principles  Legislation 

AFL-CIO 

Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Ukrainian  National  Association. 

Armenian  Assembly  of  America. 

Baltic  America  Freedom  League. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Reverend  Leon  Sullivan. 

Latvian  Environmental  Protection  Club. 

World  Federation  of  Free  Latvians. 

American  Latvian  Association. 

United  Latvian  Associations  of  Chicago. 

Institute  on  Religion  and  Public  Life. 

Ukrainian  American  Community  Network. 

American  Federation  op  Labor 
AND  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations 

Washington,  DC,  July  13.  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Senator  Heinz:  The  APL-CIO  sup- 
ports S.  1018.  the  Slepak  Principles  Act, 
which  sets  forth  principles  of  conduct  for 
United  States  nationals  involved  in  industri- 
al cooperation  projects  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Baltic  States.  We  encourage  the  en- 
actment of  these  principles  into  law  in  an 
expeditious  manner. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  APL-CIO 
favors  even  more  stringent  standards  such 
as  the  right  for  independent  unions  to  f unc- 
tin  freely  in  the  workplace,  the  offering  of 
meeting  places  and  printing  facilities  to 
such  independent  unions  and  worker 
groups,  the  elimination  of  KGB-controlled 
work  book  records  and  the  elimination  of  so- 
called  "comrades'  courts"  that  function  in 
workplaces. 

The  Slepak  principles  represent  a  valuable 
first  step  in  the  right  direction.  Accordingly, 
we  endorse  your  efforts  to  advance  this  leg- 
islation. 

Sincerely, 

Lane  Kirkland, 

President. 

Union  of  Council 
FOR  Soviet  Jewry, 

July  10.  1989. 
Senator  John  Heinz, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Heinz:  We  understand  that 
your  bill.  S.  1018.  which  enacts  the  Slepak 
Principles  may  come  to  the  Senate  floor 
this  week. 

The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  is 
pleased  to  support  the  Slepak  F>rinciples, 
and  accordingly,  wish  you  every  success  in 
passing  this  legislation. 

With  deepest  appreciation  for  your  ex- 
traordinary efforts  in  support  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  we  are 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pamela  Braiin  Cohem. 
National  President 
MiCAH  H.  Nattalin. 
National  Director. 


Armenian  Assembly 

op  America, 
Washington,  DC,  June  29.  1989. 
Re  S.  1018/The  Slepak  Principles  Act. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  The  Armenian  As- 
sembly of  America  wholeheartedly  supports 
the  Slepak  F»rlnciples  Act.  As  you  luiow,  the 
earthquake  in  Armenia  wreaked  indescrib- 
able devastation  on  the  Armenian  economy. 
To  help  rebuild  from  this  devastation,  we 
are  encouraging  development  through  free 
trade  and  more  United  States— Armenian 
joint  ventures.  At  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nize the  dangers  against  which  the  Slepak 
Principles  are  designed  to  protect. 

Accordingly,  we  are  pleased  to  see  your 
action   on   the   Slepak   Principles  and   are 
happy  to  provide  whatever  support  we  can. 
Sincerely. 

Van  Z.  Kkikorian, 
Director,  Government  and  Legal  Affairs. 

Baltic  American 
Freedom  League.  Inc. 
Los  Angeles.  CA,  June  27,  1989. 
Senator  John  Heinz. 
Russell  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  for  introducing  S.  1018  in  order  to 
set  forth  principle  for  industrial  cooperative 
projects  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States.  You  can  count  on  support  from  the 
Baltic  American  Freedom  League  in  passing 
this  bill. 

I  also  commend  you  for  structuring  the 
language  of  the  bUl  so  as  to  set  the  Baltic 
States  apart  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Your 
sensitivity  toward  the  United  States  govern- 
ment's [>osition  of  not  recognizing  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union  is  appreciated  by  all  Baltic  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  would  also  like  you  to  consider  addition- 
al principles  which  are  particularly  impor- 
tant to  the  Baltic  States 

1.  No  joint  venture  in  the  Baltic  States 
will  require  an  inflow  of  non-Baltic  workers 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  labor  requirement 
and  thus  endangering  the  ethnic  integrity 
of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

2.  All  joint  ventures  will  require  the  use  of 
the  Estonian.  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  lan- 
guages in  the  conduct  of  day  to  day  business 
and  operations  in  their  respective  republics. 

3.  Ethnic  Elstonians.  Latvians,  and  Lithua- 
nians will  be  represented  in  all  su(>ervisory 
and  management  positions  in  proportion  to 
the  demographics  of  the  total  labor  force  of 
the  particular  republics. 

National  Audubon  Society. 
Washington,  DC.  June  28,  1989. 
Senator  John  H.  Heinz, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  On  behalf  of  the 
over  half  million  members  of  Audutwn.  I 
commend  you  on  your  introduction  of  S. 
1018.  the  Slepak  Principles  Act. 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union 
and  Baltic  States  are  exploring  new  political 
and  economic  relationships,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  see  that  any  resulting  activities  take 
positive  steps  to  promote  individual  human 
rights.  Your  bill  serves  to  alert  businesses  to 
take  this  step,  and  we  are  pleased  that  it 
goes  several  steps  further  to  urge  industrial 
cooperation  that  protects  the  environment. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  will  be 
working  with  governments  and  nongovern- 
mental   groups    in    Eastern    and    Western 
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Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  next 
year  to  address  the  Issues  of  the  environ- 
ment and  participation,  energy,  industry 
and  economics.  I  will  bring  your  bill  to  the 
attention  of  the  steering  committee  for  this 
meeting. 

Sincerely. 

Prances  SpivyWeber. 
Director.  International  Program. 

Environmkntal  Policy  Institute. 
Priends  or  THE  Earth  and  Oce 
ANic  Society. 

Washington.  DC.  July  13.  1989. 
Re  S.  1018.    The  Slepak  Principles  Act 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 

U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Heinz:  On  behalf  of  the 
15.000  members  and  supporters  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Institute  and  Priends  of 
the  Earth,  as  well  as  the  30.000  members  of 
the  Oceanic  Society,  we  wish  to  expre.ss  our 
support  for  S.  1018.  "The  Slepak  Principles 
Act." 

We  believe  that  for  environmental,  eco 
nomic,  and  political  reasons  it  is  crucial  that 
U.S.  firms  doing  business  in  the  USSR 
adhere  to  these  principles  and  refrain  from 
using  methods  of  production  that  pose  un- 
necessary environmental  risks  .  . 

As  you  know,  the  USSR  suffers  from  some 
of  the  worst  pollution  in  the  world  The 
shrinking  Aral  Sea,  the  staggering  levels  of 
SO7  and  NO,  emissions,  and  the  horrifying 
legacy  of  nuclear  disaster  all  attest  to  envi 
ronmental  carelessness  and  the  traditional 
absence  of  an  environmental  opposition. 

The  Soviet  economy  pays  a  heavy   price 
for  its  ongoing  environmental  assault.   Ex 
perts  estimate  that  pollution  costs  consume 
roughly    10   percent   of   the   gross   national 
product.  Indeed,  some  have  argued  that  the 
country  is  approaching  the  point  where  eco 
nomic  growth  may  become  impossible  as  ad 
ditional  economic  output  is  offset  by  pollu 
tion-induced    losses.    Consequently,    as    the 
USSR  attempts  to  restructure  its  economic 
and  political  systems,   it   is  vital   that    new 
business  ventures  ease,  rather  than  aggra 
vate,  pressure  on  country  s  ecosystem 

We  cannot  help  but  be  nervous  about 
growing  U.S.  business  interest  in  the  USSR 
Pirms  may  exploit  the  relative  laxity  of  en 
vironmental  regulation  to  engage  In  prac- 
tices which  are  illegal  here  in  the  US 

As   you   know,   a   citizens'   environmental 
movement  is  springing  up  across  the  USSR 
Some    of    these    groups    have    already    ex 
pressed  concerns  to  us  about  proposed  US 
ventures.  If  U.S.  firms  ignore  these  activists. 
popular  resentment  and  distrust  of  the  US 
may  develop.  Environmental  sensitivity  and 
consuiutlon   with   the  affected   people  are 
therefore  vital  componenU  of  ethical  invest 
ment  guidelines.  Indeed,  we  would  encour- 
age firms  to  adhere  to  existing  U.S.  environ 
mental  regulations  in  their  ventures  abroad. 


ZioN  Baptist  Church 

OF  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  PA.  June  5.  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  SenaU.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  I  would  be  pleased  to  endorse 
the  effort  of  the  Slepak  Principles  Act'  for 
Russia.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  en- 
deavor begun  with  the  Sullivan  Principles 
has  inspired  these  kinds  of  world  develop- 
menU  and  initiatives  for  American  enter 
prise.  I  think  with  the  push  on  today  for  the 
opening  of  democracy  for  free  enterprise  in 
many  heretofore  reluctant  countries  of  the 
world,  it  is  well  for  the  future  of  American 


business  if  the  kinds  of  human  rights  princi- 
ples encompassed  in  the  Sullivan,  and  other 
principles  for  companies,  are  extended  and 
utilized. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  report  on  the 
Feeder  Shelters  we  discussed  in  your  office 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  will  keep  you  informed  as 
this  program  develops,  because  I  have  not 
forgotten  your  thought  on  having  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  behind 
this  kind  of  initiative. 

Thank  you  again  for  coming  to  the  Convo- 
cation. We  were  pleased  to  acknowledge  the 
marvelous  contribution  made  by  you 
through  supporting  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped.  I  will  be  in  touch  with 
you  soon  to  discuss  these,  and  other  mat 
ters. 

As  ever. 

Leon  H.  Sullivan. 

Pastor- Emeritus. 

l^TviAN  Environmental 

Protection  Club. 

June  16.  1989 
Senator  John  Heinz. 
Senator  Dennis  DeConcini. 
V  S  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senators  Heinz  and  DeConcini:  On 
t>ehalf  of  the  North  American  Chapter  of 
the  Latvian  Environmental  Protection  Club 
iVAK).  I  would  like  to  express  my  support 
for  the  Senate  Bill  1018.  and  especially  for 
principle  5  of  section  3  regarding  environ 
mental  risks  to  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment. 

The  Latvian  Environmental  Protection 
Club  (VAK  In  Latvian)  is  a  widely  supported 
grass-roous  movement  in  Latvia,  with  a 
meml>ership  of  over  4.000  in  Latvia,  not  in 
eluding  Its  overseas  chapters.  I  am  in  clo.se 
contact  with  the  people  in  Latvia,  and  can 
assure  you  that  the  members  of  the  N. 
American  Chapter  as  well  as  those  in  Latvia, 
would  be  grateful  to  have  this  sort  of  safe 
guard  While  the  Latvians  support  and  en- 
courage economic  Improvements  in  their 
country,  they  are  at  the  same  time  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  this  may  have  on 
the  already  abu.sed  environment 

Principle  5  also  mentions  the  consultation 
of  the  concerned  population.  In  this  regard 
I  would  like  to  add.  that  any  help  we  can 
offer  you  will  be  gladly  given. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  support, 
which  at  this  moment  is  greatly  needed  and 
appreciated! 

TiJA  Karklis. 
President.  North  American  Chapter 
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World  Federation  of  Free  Latvians. 

Rockville.  MD.  June  16.  19S9. 
Hon  John  Heinz, 
Hon   Dennis  DeConcini. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senators  Heinz  and  DeConcini:  On 
behalf  of  the  World  Federation  of  Free  Lat 
vians.  a  global  organization  representing 
Latvians  living  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Europe.  Canada.  Australia,  and  South 
America.  I  would  like  to  express  our  support 
for  Senate  Bill  1018 

We  .strongly  support  the  principles  .vou 
have  proposed  concerning  U.S.  industrial  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  oc- 
cupied Baltic  States.  It  is  our  hope  that  this 
bill  will  received  full  Senate  support,  and 
that  the  leadership  you  have  displayed  in 
this  i.ssue  will  result  in  support  and  compli- 
ance by  the  U.S.  business  community. 

As   you   know,   the   Baltic  States  are  en 
gaged  in  a  .struggle  to  regain  their  national 
independence   Foremost  in  this  struggle  is  a 
campaign  to  establish  economic  autonomy. 


so  that  the  Baltic  people  can  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  rebuilding  their  societies  and  reesUb- 
lish  contacts  with  the  West. 

Western  industrial  involvement  in  the  oc- 
cupied Baltic  States  is  a  two-edged  sword.  If 
undertaken  without  regard  for  the  interest 
of  the  Latvian,  Lithuanian  and  Estonian 
people,  it  could  worsen  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, environmental,  and  social  problems  that 
the  Soviet  occupation  has  brought  to  the 
Baltic  people.  If  however,  such  involvement 
IS  handled  properly,  it  could  be  beneficial  to 
the  Baltic  people. 

A  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  to  right  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done  to  the  Baltic 
people.  We  believe  that  Bill  1018  is  a  posi 
tive  step  in  the  right  direction,  which  will 
provide  the  Baltic  people  with  some  meas- 
ure of  protection. 

We  thank  you  for  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue,  and  offer  our  assistance 
and  support  in  realizing  the  goals  of  this 
bill. 

Sincerely. 

Linaros  Lukss. 

President 

American  Latvian  Association 

IN  the  United  States.  Inc. 
Rockville,  MD.  June  16.  1989. 
Senator  John  Heinz. 
Senator  Dennis  DeConcini. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz  and  Senator  DeCon- 
cini: I  write  to  express  the  American  Latvi- 
an Associations  enthusiastic  endorsement 
for  Senate  Bill  1018.  "the  Slepak  Principles 
Act." 

As  one  of  many  American-based  organiza- 
tions that  has  worked  with  the  Slepak 
Foundation  in  the  development  of  these 
principles,  we  are  extremely  gratified  that 
you  have  taken  such  a  leadership  role  in 
bringing  this  vital  issue  to  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Administration. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  that  you  have 
shown  a  special  sensitivity  to  the  status  of 
the  occupied  Baltic  States  in  this  Bill,  by 
distinguishing  them  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  the  issues  raised  in  your  bill  effect 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  whole,  they  are  of 
critical  importance  in  the  occupied  Baltic 
States,  where  Soviet  human  rights  viola- 
tions have  combined  with  industrial  and  po- 
litical exploitation  to  devasUte  these  three 
formerly  independent  nations.  U.S.  busi- 
nesses need  to  be  made  aware  of  these  prob- 
lems, so  that  their  actions  do  not  contribute 
to  this  exploitation. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Baltic  people, 
(Which  has  always  been  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Government)  is  to  achieve  total  politi- 
cal and  economic  independence.  Latvia's 
largest  popular  organization,  the  Popular 
Front  of  Latvia,  which  represents  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people,  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  such  political  and  economic 
independence  is  also  their  goal.  It  is  their 
hope  that  Western  economic  involvement  in 
Latvia  will  further  this  goal,  rather  than 
impede  it. 

The  principles  proposed  by  Senate  Bill 
1018.  if  heeded  by  U.S.  business  interests, 
will  greatly  benefit  the  democratic  forces  in 
the  Baltic  States.  This  is  especially  true  con- 
cerning Principles  5  and  6  of  Section  3.  re- 
garding environmental  protection  and  in- 
volvement of  private  cooperatives. 

Thank  you  for  recognizing  and  addressing 
an  issue  of  such  importance  to  the  Latvian 
and  Baltic  people. 

Valdis  Pavlovskis. 

President 
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American  Latvian  Association 

IN  THE  United  States,  Inc., 
Rockville.  MD.  June  16.  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  As  President  of  the 
American  Latvian  Association's  National 
Task  Force,  and  as  a  businessman,  I  write  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Slepak  Princi- 
ples Act.  as  expressed  in  Senate  Bill  1018. 

The  ALA  National  Task  Force,  which  is 
comprised  of  Latvian-America  corporate 
leaders  and  professionals,  has  a  direct  inter- 
est in  trade  with  Latvia,  and  thus  is  especial- 
ly attuned  to  the  issues  raised  in  Bill  1018. 
We  applaud  the  authors  of  this  Bill  for  not 
only  addressing  key  human  rights  issues. 
but  also  for  recognizing  the  occupied  status 
of  the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Lithuania  and 
Estonia. 

These  occupied  Baltic  States  present  a 
unique  set  of  problems  to  Western  Investors 
and  industralists.  The  Baltic  States  are  an 
economic  and  environmental  disaster  area 
due  to  the  colonial  policies  of  the  Soviet 
government.  Western  investors  must  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  take  measures  that  ad- 
dress these  problems.  Your  bill  does  do. 

Members  of  our  Task  Force  have  visited 
occupied  Latvia  on  several  fact-finding 
tours,  and  I  will  soon  be  heading  another 
delegation  to  Latvia  this  August,  Our  mem- 
bers would  be  happy  to  provide  you  and 
your  staff  with  any  counsel  or  information 
concerning  the  problems  and  opportunities 
presented  by  proposed  trade  agreements 
with  agencies  in  Soviet-occupied  Latvia, 

Respectfully, 

Aristids  Lambergs. 

President  National  Task  Force  of  the 

American  Latvian  AssociatiotL 

United  Latvian  Associations 

OF  Chicago. 
Chicago,  IL.  June  29,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  On  behalf  of  the 
United  Latvian  Associations  of  Chicago,  the 
largest  Latvian-American  organization  in  Il- 
linois. I  would  like  to  express  our  support 
for  Senate  Bill  1018.  'The  Slepak  Princi- 
ples." 

We  strongly  support  these  principles  and 
will  ask  Senators  Dixon  and  Simon  of  Illi- 
nois to  Join  you  In  making  this  bUl  a  reality. 

The  Baltic  States  are  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle to  regain  their  national  independence. 
Economic  autonomy  is  a  piirt  of  that  strug- 
gle. Compliance  by  U.S.  businesses  with 
these  principles  would  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  Baltic  people. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  to  right  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done  to  the  Baltic 
people,  and  Bill  1018  is  a  positive  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Latvian-American  community  of  Illi- 
nois thanks  you  for  your  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Sincerely. 

Ilmars  BERGMAinS, 

President 

The  Institute  on  Religion 

AND  Pttblic  Life, 
New  York,  NY,  June  30.  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  We  understand  that 
you  will  be  addressing  the  Slepak  Principles 
Act  (S.  1018)  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  a 
few  days. 

Pressures  from  some  business  groups  have 
also  been  brought  to  our  attention.  Such 


pressures  are.  In  our  view,  exceedingly 
wrongheaded.  It  surely  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  virulent  critics  of  corporate 
America  when  business  leaders  suggest  that 
respect  for  religious  and  civil  rights  is  bad 
for  business. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  support  for  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  S,  1018. 
Cordially. 

Richard  John  Neuhaus, 

President 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  would  be  happy  to  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  limitation  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cept I  buy,  and  I  think  we  have  to 
stand  up  for  what  we  believe.  My  hope 
is,  because  it  is  complicated,  my  hope 
is  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  agree  that  we  could  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  and  see  what  can  evolve. 

Obviously,  it  could  have  great 
impact  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  I  do 
not  know  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
knows  precisely. 

But  the  concept,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
sound.  I  think  we  ought  to  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  it  and  see  where  we 
go.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  agree  to  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  J  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  Sen- 
ator Simon,  there  is  much  that  he  says 
that  is  attractive,  but  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  this  Senator,  since  we  all 
know  every  day  brings  us  new  events- 
there  are  new  investors  going  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  there  are  many  deci- 
sions that  we  are  being  called  upon  to 
make  in  that  regard— if  he  could  give 
me  an  indication  of  the  timeframe  for 
such  hearings  might  be  held.  This 
would  be  very  helpful,  obviously. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I,  obviously,  would  have 
to  confer  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  but  I  think  within  the  next 
6-8  weeks  we  can  hold  hearings.  I 
hope,  to  get  something  done  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  You  see,  the  next  6  to  8 
weeks,  I  do  have  a  problem  because 
that— let  me  put  it  this  way:  If  we 
could  have  the  hearings  completed 
before  we  come  back  in  after  the 
Labor  Day  recess,  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  this  Senator.  I  do  worry 
that  if  we  do  not  get  them  done  by  the 
time  we  reconvene  on  the  Wednesday 
after  Labor  Day  that  things  will  drag 
out  and  it  will  not  take  place  on  a 
timely  basis. 

But  if  the  Senator  is  willing  to  make 
a  commitment  to  have  hearings  prior 
to  that  Wednesday  after  Labor  Day, 
that  would  be  most  acceptable  to  this 
Senator. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 


I  think  that  can  be  done.  I  am  not 
trying  to  delay  this  in  any  way.  I  want 
to  expedite  it,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
the  schedule  is  like. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  in  discus- 
sions with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  discussed  this  thought  and 
the  understanding  was  that  there 
would  be  hearings.  Obviously,  we  only 
have  now  I  think  about  2  weeks  before 
the  August  recess,  and  we  have  quite  a 
lot  going  on  then. 

I  can  give  the  Senator  my  assurance 
there  will  be  hearings.  I  cannot  guar- 
antee it  will  be  in  the  next  2  weeks, 
but  I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Could  the  Senator  stip- 
ulate, though,  that  he  could  hold  a 
hearing,  or  Senator  Simon  could  hold 
a  hearing,  between  now  and  the  first 
Wednesday  after  Labor  Day? 

Mr.  PELL.  We  only  have  2  weeks, 
not  counting  the  recess,  and  most  Sen- 
ators are  reluctant  to  have  hearings. 
But  I  am  suggesting  that  I  will  make 
my  best  efforts  to  see  that  there 
should  be  a  hearing  before  we  go  out 
on  recess;  otherwise,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible when  we  come  back. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Could  the  Senator  give 
me  a  date  certain  by  which  there 
would  be  a  hearing? 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  chairman  will 
yield,  what  if  we  were  to  say  absolute- 
ly no  later  than  September  15. 

Mr,  HEINZ.  If  that  is  something  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  can 
commit  to,  that  is  a  little  later  than  I 
like,  but  I  will  not  quibble  over  that 
6xt<r£L  week. 

Mr.  SIMON.  We  will  try  to  get  it 
done  sooner  than  that  if  that  is  OK 
with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PELL.  I*rovided  no  devastation, 
war,  or  God  knows  what,  but  under 
the  present  circumstances,  I  can  give 
the  Senator  that  assurance. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  their  kind 
offer  to  ensure  a  hearing  between  now 
and  September  15,  barring  an  act  of 
God,  which  we  all  hope,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  having  little  to  do  with  the 
hearing,  does  not  intervene. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  the  amendment  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponor  an  amend- 
ment—the Slepak  Principles  Act— 
which  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Heinz, 
has  offered  today  to  S.  1160,  the  SUte 
Department  Authorization  Act. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief  because  the 
issue  is  clear.  The  Slepak  principles 
represent  an  effort  to  build  a  consen- 
sus between  our  business  and  human 
rights  communities  regarding  the  pro- 
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motion  of  values  which  they  very 
often  share  but  traditionally  have  not 
always  addressed  with  a  common 
voice.  Many  of  our  finest  corporations 
operate  their  foreign  joint  ventures  ac 
cording  to  guidelines  which  reflect 
concern  for  issues  such  as  workers 
rights  and  environmental  safeguards. 

The  Slepak  principles  seek  to  high- 
light these  same  types  of  concerns. 
They  offer  American  firms  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ensure  that  they  do  not 
lower  their  normal  operating  stand 
ards  as  they  enter  into  cooperative 
ventures  with  the  Soviets. 

The    Slepak    principles,    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, are  voluntary.  The  amendment 
we  are  offering  does  not  require  corpo- 
rations to  comply  with  the  principles. 
We  hope  that  American  firms  will  find 
it  in  their  own  economic  interest  to 
comply   with   these   guidelines   which 
flag  fundamental  human  rights  issues 
on  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  particu- 
larly vulnerable  such  as: 
The  use  of  forced  labor. 
Discrimination  in  the  workplace  ac- 
cording  to   nationality,   and   religious 
and  political  beliefs. 
Industrial  safety. 
Environmental  impact. 
The  use  of  money  obtained  through 
United  Foreign  Loans  for  military  pur 
poses. 

These  are  issues,  Mr.  President, 
which  can  be  addressed  in  an  effective 
and  positive  manner  through  the 
interaction  of  people  and  ideas  during 
commercial  activity.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  a  place  of  remarkable  change  right 
now.  American  business  can  play  a 
crucial  role  on  many  levels  in  effecting 
the  direction  of  these  changes. 

The  Slepak   principles  offer  corpo 
rate  America  a  blueprint  for  the  devel 
opment  of  a  trade  relationship  with 
the  Soviets  which  would  be  based  not 
just  on  short-term  profits  but  on  long- 
term  commercial  interests.  The  recent 
horror  in  China  is  a  grim  reminder  of 
what    can     happen     when    economic 
reform   does   not   develop   in   tandem 
with  political  and  social  reform.  The 
Slepak  principles  seek  to  forge  a  union 
of  shared  values  between  business  and 
people  that  can  serve  to  reduce  politi 
cal  risk  factors  which  can  erupt  with- 
out warning  as  Tiananmen  Square  so 
tragically  demonstrated.   A   trade  cli 
mate  which  is  based  on  the  promotion 
of  these  values  provides  greater  assur- 
ance to  individuals  that  their  unique 
talents  and  ideas  will  be  encouraged 
and    rewarded.    Isn't    this,    after    all 
what  business  is  all  abouf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
previous  Heinz  amendment  has  been 
withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  328)  was  with- 
drawn. 
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AMENDMENT  NO    3  29 

(Purpose     To    require    an    assessment    and 

report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

regarding  debt  for  nature  exchanges) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
Kasten)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
329  to  amendment  numbered  272. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  after  line  32.  insert  the  follow 
ing: 

<9)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  di 
rected  to- 

'  1 1  conduct  an  assessment  of  which  insti 
tution  can  best  serve  as  an  international 
clearing  house  to  promote  debt  fornature 
exchanges,  and  criteria  to  be  used  in  con- 
ducting this  assessment  shall  include  but  is 
not  limited  to  the  ability  of  an  institution  to 
act  as  an  information  agent  for  debt  for 
nature  exchanges  involving  nongovernmen 
tal  organizations,  financial  institutions  such 
as  the  multilateral  development  banks,  the 
International  Monetary  P'und.  private 
banks,  and  potential  donors. 

■2i  report  the  findings  of  this  assessment 
and  a  timetable  for  establishing  such  a 
clearing  house  to  the  appropriate  authoriz 
ing  and  appropriations  committees  within  6 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  thus 
Act.  and 

(3)  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  to  each  multilateral  development 
bank  to  seek  the  implementation  of  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional clearinghou.se  to  promote  debt 
for  nature  exchanges. 

The  debt  crisis  facing  the  developing 
world  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
implement  better  environmental  man- 
agement in  these  nations. 

When  you  take  a  map  of  the  nations 
with  major  international  debt  prob- 
lems and  overlay  it  with  a  map  where 
critical  environmental  resources  are 
threatened  you  discover  that  the  two 
problems  overlap. 

Efforts  to  reschedule  this  debt  offer 
a  unique  opportunity  to  initiate  exten- 
sive environmental  reforms  in  develop- 
ing nations.  The  restructuring  of  debt 
is  a  very  powerful  tool  in  leveraging 
the  commitment  of  financial  resources 
to  environmental  management. 

This  amendment  establishes  an 
international  clearinghouse  to  pro- 
mote environmental  management  as  a 
component  of  public  and  private  debt 
negotiations  affecting  developing  na- 
tions. The  clearinghouse  will  serve  the 
following  functions: 

First.  Tracking  of  debt  rescheduling 
negotiations    This    will    include    debt 


held  by  private  institutions  such  as 
commercial  banks,  public  banks  such 
as  the  African  Development  Bank  and 
debt  owed  to  national  governments. 

Second.  Identification  of  opportuni- 
ties for  debt  for  nature  or  similar  con- 
servation initiatives  in  developing 
countries. 

Third.  Provide  environmental  and  fi- 
nancial expertise  to  establish  conser- 
vation exchanges. 

Fourth.  Build  into  MDB  and  other 
debt  rescheduling  negotiations  a  com- 
mitment to  seeking  debt  for  nature  ex- 
changes. 

The  Senators  underlying  amend- 
ment would  enact  into  authorizing  leg- 
islation many  of  the  environmental  re- 
forms we  have  already  enacted 
through  the  appropriations  process.  I 
believe  that  enacting  such  authorizing 
language  is  essential  if  we  want  to 
demonstrate  the  seriousness  of  our 
commitment  to  a  healthy  global  envi- 
ronment. 

The  work  we  are  doing  today— both 
Senator  Heinz  with  his  fine  amend- 
ment and  myself  with  my  perfecting 
amendment— is  yet  another  step  on 
the  long  road  upon  which  the  Senate 
embarked  near  the  beginning  of  this 
decade. 

For  the  history  of  this  decade  has 
been  a  heartening  chronicle  of  the  rise 
and  deepening  of  global  environmental 
awareness.  The  world  is  slowly  but 
surely  coming  to  realize  that  a  healthy 
environment— and  a  secure  resource 
base— is  the  source  of  all  sustainable 
national  wealth. 

Over  the  last  5  years.  I  have  been 
making  a  sustained  effort  to  bring  the 
development  lending  policies  of  the 
multilateral  development  banks 
[MDBS]  into  line  with  this  height- 
ened awareness. 

Very  recently,  I  and  others  succeed 
ed  in  enacting  as  part  of  our  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  an 
amendment  that  would  radically 
transform  the  accounting  practices  of 
these  and  other  international  organi- 
zations. 

The  amendment  required  that  na- 
tional resource  degradation  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  calculations  of  a  na- 
tions  wealth. 

We  must  never  again  allow  short- 
term  exploitation  of  a  natural  re- 
source to  be  considered  as  in  some  way 
adding  to  national  wealth.  It  erodes 
sustainable  wealth— and  our  statistics 
ought  to  reflect  this. 

The  statistical  system  I  am  propos- 
ing-a  sort  of  "Gross  Sustainable  Pro- 
ductivity" or  GSP,  as  opposed  to  gross 
national  product  or  GNP— would  re- 
flect this  important  change  of  atti- 
tude. 

Much  of  my  attention  over  the  past 
5  years  has  been  focused  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Amazon  rainforest.  The 
forces  of  destruction  and  positive 
change     that     have     been     at     work 
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throughout  this  decade  have  been  es- 
pecially visible  in  the  struggle  for 
these  rainforests. 

Five  years  ago— on  March  20,  1984—1 
first  became  involved  in  the  halting, 
painful,  yet  steadily  continuing  strug- 
gle to  save  the  rain  forests— specifical- 
ly, by  trying  to  reform  MDB  lending 
policies. 

Let  us  be  clear:  Nothing  less  than 
the  environmental  fate  of  the  whole 
planet  depends  on  the  success  of  this 
reform  effort.  And  more  immediately, 
our  effort  will  make  a  crucial  differ- 
ence in  the  future  of  the  Third 
World— in  the  preservation  of  its  natu- 
ral resource  base,  the  health  of  its 
people,  and  its  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  the  United  States  has  been  the 
largest  financial  backer  of  the  MDB's. 
The  MDB's  provide  financial  aid  to 
Third  World  countries  seeking  to  in- 
dustrialize and  otherwise  develop  their 
economies. 

Problems  have  arisen  because  the 
MDB's  tend  to  measure  their  success 
in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  dollars 
lent,  as  opposed  to  the  quality  of  the 
loan  portfolios.  Changing  this  institu- 
tional bias  has  been  a  5-year  battle. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  "bad  develop- 
ment"—unsustainable  economic  devel- 
opment that  erodes  a  country's  re- 
source base  while  simultaneously 
wreaking  havoc  on  traditional  national 
lifestyles. 

But,  surprisingly  as  this  may  sound, 
the  prevailing  attitude  at  the  MDB's 
has  been  to  pay  lip  service  to  concerns 
about  the  environment.  The  MDB's 
have,  as  a  rule,  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  doubts  which  have  been  raised 
about  the  long-term  sustainability  of 
the  practices  they  have  introduced  to 
the  Third  World. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations,  and 
later  as  ranking  Republican  member 
of  that  sul)committee,  I  have  waged  a 
protracted— and  continuing— struggle 
to  reform  the  development  lending 
policies  of  the  international  banks. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee controls  the  level  of  American  con- 
tributions to  the  MDB's.  Using  this 
authority,  we  have  been  able  to  exer- 
cise some  influence  over  the  banks'  en- 
vironmental policies. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this 
issue  in  the  spring  of  1984,  when  I 
held  a  public  hearing  on  the  environ- 
mental effect  of  development  lending. 
The  environmentally  destructive  prac- 
tices that  came  to  light  in  that  hear- 
ing-abuses largely  paid  for  through 
the  generosity  of  U.S.  taxpayers— con- 
vinced me  that  the  banks  had  been 
given  a  free  ride  too  long.  It  was  essen- 
tial that  we  start  using  America's  in- 
fluence to  stop  the  worst  outrages 
against  the  environment. 


In  that  year's  bill  funding  America's 
foreign  operations,  I  included  a  provi- 
sion calling  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  environmental  abuses  sup- 
ported by  the  banks. 

That  investigation  was  underway  in 
January  1985,  when  a  group  of  con- 
cerned environmental  scientists  con- 
tacted me  about  one  of  the  most  dev- 
astating projects  ever  financed  by  the 
MDB's. 

The  program  they  were  worried 
about— known  as  the  Polonoroeste 
project— was  at  that  time  causing  envi- 
ronmental destruction  on  a  monumen- 
tal scale  in  Brazil.  Some  remote-sens- 
ing material  provided  by  NASA  indi- 
cated that  an  area  in  the  Amazon 
Basin  approximately  the  size  of  the 
whole  of  Wisconsin  had  been  deforest- 
ed. This  single  World  Bank-financed 
project— Polonoroeste— was  responsi- 
ble for  the  destruction  of  all  that  trop- 
ical forest. 

The  environmentalists  had  written 
the  World  Bank  about  their  concerns. 
They  received  in  return  what  in  polite- 
ness we  would  call  a  brush-off— what  I 
could  more  accurately  term  an  insult. 

I  intervened  at  that  point  to  ask  the 
World  Bank  to  call  off  the  project.  A 
few  weeks  later,  the  project  was  sus- 
pended. 

It  was  too  late  to  try  to  turn  back 
the  social  and  environmental  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  Polonoroeste,  But  the 
rain  forests  that  had  been  eradicated, 
and  the  indigenous  tribesmen  who  had 
been  displaced  by  that  World  Bank 
fiasco,  gave  me  a  new  resolve  in  deal- 
ing with  the  MDB's. 

Polonoroeste  should  never  have  been 
approved  by  the  World  Bank,  much 
less  subsidized  by  American  taxpayers. 
And  it  was  far  from  an  isolated  in- 
stance. Examples  of  MDB-funded  envi- 
ronmental damage  range  from  Brazil 
to  Togo,  from  Botswana  to  Indonesia. 
Our  investigation  uncovered  an  inter- 
national pattern  of  MDB  callousness 
and  outright  indifference  to  environ- 
mental concerns. 

What  the  MDB's  needed  was  thor- 
oughgoing reform— a  process  I  began 
to  call  for  at  the  time  of  the  Polonor- 
oeste project,  and  which  continues 
today. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1986  appropria- 
tions biU,  our  sulxjommittee  included 
several  measures  reforming  the  banks. 
We  enacted  10  new  requirements  for 
the  development  lending  process. 

We  asked  the  banks  to  add  profes- 
sionally trained  environmentalists  to 
their  staffs— men  and  women  who 
could  institutionalize  environmental 
concern  in  the  banks'  decisionmaking 
process.  We  required  that  they  in- 
crease lending  to  projects  that  have 
environmental  management  as  their 
chief  objective. 

We  directed  the  State  Department 
and  the  Treasury  Department  to 
follow  through  on  the  requirements 


we  had  imposed— to  keep  closer  tabs 
on  the  banks,  and  apply  that  knowl- 
edge through  the  banks'  boards  of  di- 
rectors. 

We  also,  in  fiscal  year  1987,  asked 
other  developed  nations  who  sponsor 
the  banks  to  join  us  in  the  reform 
effort. 

On  April  30,  1986,  the  American  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  World  Bank 
used  the  Bank's  annual  budget  meet- 
ing as  a  platform  to  call  on  the  Bank 
to  undertake  the  environmental  re- 
forms we  had  reconunended.  In  a  his- 
toric departure,  no  fewer  than  nine 
other  executive  directors  joined  the 
American  delegate  in  calling  for  the 
reforms. 

It  was  a  big  step  forward.  Even  so, 
the  process  had  barely  begun.  Two 
months  after  that  meeting,  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  voted  against 
a  major  $500  million  loan  to  Brazil's 
electric  power  sector— the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  United  States  has  op- 
posed a  loan  for  environmental  rea- 
sons. 

Despite  the  strong  U.S.  opposition, 
the  Bank  went  ahead  with  the  loan. 
After  the  American  Executive  Direc- 
tor's speech,  several  board  members 
expressed  private  support  for  the  U.S. 
position— but  confessed  that  their 
hands  were  tied  by  instructions  from 
their  governments. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  setback 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
sisted on  the  development  of  an  "early 
warning  system"  for  potentially  envi- 
ronmentally destructive  projects.  Our 
development  experts  can  predict  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  which  kinds 
of  projects  are  the  most  likely  to  cause 
lasting  damage  to  fragile  ecosystems- 
projects  like  large-scale  damming  of 
rivers,  and  road-building  in  relatively 
undeveloped  areas.  Our  early-warning 
requirement  helps  us  make  use  of  this 
expertise  to  stop  some  of  the  problem 
loans  before  they  actually  happen. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  currently  conducts  a  bi- 
annual survey  of  projects  being  consid- 
ered for  DMB  loans,  with  the  object  of 
forewarning  us  of  potential  environ- 
mental problems.  This  early  warning 
system  has  three  important  functions. 
It  helps  the  United  States  decide  how 
to  vote  on  loans;  it  helps  the  banks 
reform  the  loans;  and  it  helps  inform 
other  nations  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  individual  loans. 

In  every  year  since  we  first  proposed 
the  reforms,  we  have  added  further 
language  to  the  foreign  operations  ap- 
propriations bill  to  strengthen  the 
reform  effort.  We've  met  with  set- 
backs, but  we've  also  made  some  visi- 
ble progress. 

In  1987,  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  and 
I  had  to  intervene  personally  with  the 
president  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank— or  IDB— to  halt  a  $58.5 
billion  road-building  project.  This  was 
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an  extension  of  the  Polonoroeste  Road, 
and  it  was  about  to  repeat  the  very 
same  environmental  mistakes  that  had 
made  Polonoroeste  such  a  disaster. 

The  project's  ground  rules  included 
stringent  environmental-safety  re- 
quirements—that was  the  good  news. 
Those  safeguards  were  ignored  by  the 
Bank— that  was  the  bad  news,  and 
that's  why  we  had  to  get  involved. 

The  project  was  halted,  but  not 
before  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
used  to  displace  indigenous  tribes  and 
disturb  the  ecosystem— all  for  a  mini- 
mal, marginal,  and  unsustainable  eco- 
nomic benefit. 

Not  long  after  our  successful  con- 
frontation with  the  IDB  came  what 
has  so  far  been  the  most  significant 
milestone  of  the  reform  effort.  In  May 
1987,  World  Bank  President  Barber 
Conable  unveiled  a  series  of  reforms 
that  corresponded  very  closely  to  the 
legislation  I  had  developed. 

Barber  and  I  had  been  friends  for  a 
long  time— we  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  together  back  in  the 
1970's.  And  I  had  hoped  that  he  would 
be  receptive  to  the  environmental  con- 
cerns raised  by  some  of  his  old  friends. 
His  reform  package  included  the  ere 
ation  of  an  entirely  new  environmen 
tal   department  at   the   Bank;   assign 
ment  of  new  environmental  responsi- 
bilities to  each  of  the  Banks  four  re 
gional  offices:  revision  of  the  internal 
review  process  to  push  environmental 
concerns  into  the  forefront— right  up 
there  next  to  the  economic  concerns 
that  had  long  been  treated  as  para 
mount;  and  increased  lending  for  envi 
ronmental  protection  and  energy  con 
servative  projects. 

The  Conable  reforms  were  an  impor 
tant  victory  for  the  proenvironment 
forces.  They  marked  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  approach  of  the  bank.s 
to  development  lending.  The  World 
Bank,  the  biggest  of  the  MDBs,  had 
signed  on  to  the  idea  of  sustainable, 
environment-conscious  development . 
The  Bank  would  now  have  its  own  en 
vironmental  staff  to  raise  the  red  flag 
on  environmental  abuses. 

The  elevation  of  environmental  con- 
cerns at  the  World  Bank  inaugurated 
a  new  stage  in  the  reform  process. 
FYom  now  on,  much  of  our  efforts 
would  be  brought  to  bear  not  only  on 
changing  these  institutions  from  the 
outside,  but  also  on  making  sure  they 
follow  their  own  environmental  rules 
on  the  inside. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  MDB's 
which  have  not  instituted  World 
Bank-style  reforms.  Even  the  reforms 
instituted  at  the  World  Bank  have  not 
been  entirely  satisfactory.  We  have  to 
keep  the  heat  on  these  banks  to  imple- 
ment the  necessary  changes.  But  our 
tone  must  gradually  shift  from  us 
versus  the  banks  "  to  a  new  coopera 
tion  in  the  pursuit  of  what  the  banks 
themselves  must  agree  is  their  highest 
duty. 
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The  purpose  of  the  MDB's  is  to  help 
lift  the  nations  of  the  Third  World 
toward  industrial  prosperity.  Through 
the  Bank,  the  Third  World  can  benefit 
from  the  centuries  of  environmental 
experience  we  have  gained  here  in 
America  and  in  the  other  industrial- 
ized countries.  In  my  home  State  of 
Wisconsin,  we  learned  .some  pretty 
hard  lessons  about  the  abuse  of  for- 
ests. It  would  be  a  moral  outrage  if  we 
were  to  subsidize  the  repetition  of  our 
own  mistakes  in  some  of  the  world's 
poorest  countries. 

To  be  effective  in  lifting  the  Third 
World  out  of  poverty,  we  have  to  en- 
courage economic  development  that  is 
sustainable— economic  growth  that 
will  build  a  country,  not  tear  down  its 
natural  resources  and  reap  a  whirl- 
wind of  irreversible  devastation  and 
untold  human  suffering. 

The  MDBs  should  therefore  be  in 
the  forefront  of  the  environmental 
movement— not  fighting  us.  We're 
going  to  have  to  continue  our  very 
close  supervision  of  the  banks  to  see 
that  they  give  us  performance— not 
just  promises. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  have  had  set- 
backs. The  World  Bank  has  failed  to 
implement  some  of  its  own  reforms. 
Third  World  economic  opposition  to 
the  reforms  has  resulted  in  numerous 
evasions  of  the  law,  and  even  outright 
murder— as  in  the  case  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  my  good  friend,  the  promi- 
nent Brazilian  environmentalist  Chico 
Mendes. 

We  have  our  work  rut  out  for  us. 
There  is  a  whole  world  out  there  that 
has  to  be  preserved  from  human 
short-sightedness.  But  I  am  confident 
that  as  long  as  the  scientific  communi- 
ty stands  on  its  rights— and  insists  on 
making  the  truth  heard  about  the  con- 
.sequences  of  environmental  folly— we 
ran  succeed. 

We  have  to  make  the  MDB's  the 
leading  force  promoting  environmen- 
tal protection.  We  must  encourage 
them  to  institute  internal  environmen- 
tal-impact processes,  and  to  help  bor 
rower  countries  develop  realistic  envi- 
ronmental-review criteria. 

Unless  we  bring  the  banks  over  to 
our  side  on  the  environmental-protec- 
tion issue,  we  will  not  succeed  in  our 
task  of  defending  the  environment. 
We  Americans  finance  these  institu- 
tions, and  we  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  they  treat  the  environment  with 
the  respect  and  reverence  it  deserves. 

The  American  people  will  insist  on 
this.  And  all  of  us  in  Congress  must 
insist  on  it  as  well. 

Many  national  leaders  have  taken 
up  this  challenge.  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Inouye.  and  now  Senator 
Leahy,  have  been  persi.stent  in  requir- 
ing that  the  banks  u.se  our  tax  dollars 
only  for  responsible  and  environmen- 
tally sustainable  development. 


President  Bush  has  called  for  reform 
of  the  MDB's.  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  led  the  fight  at  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  now  at  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Senators  Gore,  Wirth.  and  Heinz 
are  calling  for  these  reforms  as  an  es- 
sential step  toward  preventing  harm- 
ful changes  in  the  world's  climate. 

All  of  us  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  the  coming  months.  But  it's 
not  just  America's  struggle.  We  need 
the  support  of  all  the  other  lending 
nations,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the 
countries  most  directly  affected  by  the 
banks'  policies— the  nations  of  the  de- 
veloping world. 

It's  the  nations  of  the  Third  World 
that  have  the  most  to  lose  if  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  world's  environment 
to  be  devastated.  The  people  of  these 
countries  have  both  the  ability  and 
the  desire  to  be  responsible  stewards 
of  the  environment.  That's  what  I've 
learned  over  the  last  5  years— and 
what  I'd  like  to  see  become  even 
stronger  over  the  next  5  years. 

We  must— all  of  us— rededicate  our- 
selves to  this  struggle  for  the  next  5 
years.  We  must  continue  to  speak  out, 
to  condemn  environmental  disasters 
and  hail  environmental  successes. 

The  people  of  the  developing  world 
must  be  able  to  count  on  our  help.  We 
have  a  lot  of  important  knowledge, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  share  this  knowl- 
edge with  all  nations  that  can  benefit 
from  it.  If  we  know  enough  not  to  ap- 
prove a  certain  kind  of  project  in  our 
own  country,  we  also  know  enough  not 
to  impose  that  kind  of  project  on  a 
foreign  country. 

The  attention  this  issue  is  receiving 
makes  me  hopeful  that  when  we  look 
back  5  years  from  now.  we'll  be  able  to 
hail  1989  as  the  turning  point  in  the 
battle  for  the  global  environment. 

America  is  waking  up  from  its  pro- 
longed environmental  slumber.  We 
wouldn't  be  doing  our  neighbors  any 
favors  if  we  were  to  encourage  them  to 
sleep  on— and  risk  an  eventual  envi- 
ronmental nightmare. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  has 
been  reviewed  by  both  sides,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield  time?  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  3  minutes  remaining  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  5  minutes 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.    HEINZ.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

might  yield  me  2  minutes  of  his  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  amendment  and  to  commend  him 
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for  the  very  helpful  and  positive  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  this  debate. 
In  the  amendment  that  I  originally 
sent  to  the  desk  last  Friday  we  did,  in 
fact,  direct  the  World  Bank  to  be  the 
clearing  house  for  the  establishment 
of  a  debt  for  nature  exchange  and  to 
facilitate  such  exchanges. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pointed 
out,  and  I  think  quite  correctly,  that  if 
all  we  did  was  to  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  use  his  best 
influence  with  the  executive  director 
and  our  other  influence  to  get  the 
World  Bank  to  do  that,  while  that 
might  be  desirable,  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily happen. 

What  his  amendment  says  is  that 
the  Secretary  has  some  leverage.  He 
does  not  have  to  do  it  with  the  World 
Bank.  If,  for  some  reason,  the  World 
Bank  is  uncooperative,  he.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  has  the  author- 
ity to  do  it  with  some  other  agency, 
perhaps  the  U.N.  environmental  pro- 
gram, perhaps  with  some  other 
agency. 

I  think  his  thoughtful  contribution 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
not  only  that  freedom,  that  latitude, 
but  the  kind  of  leverage  that  will  be 
helpful  to  his  and  my  achieving  exact- 
ly the  same  goal. 

So,  on  that  basis  I  am  not  only 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment,  I 
strongly  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  amendment  as  amended  is  excel- 
lent. We  are  prepared  to  accept  it  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  accept  it  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (No.  329)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  amendment  (No.  272).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
withhold? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  r:?port  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  remind  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  the  pending  amendment  is  the 
Grassley  amendment  to  the  Helms 
amendment  which  must  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  T  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  pending  amendment  be 
temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  must  object  for  the 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorim:!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  pending  business  is  the 
McClure  amendment  and  it  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  it 
be  temporarily  put  aside. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  the  pending  amendment  is 
a  Helms-Grassley  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Idaho  had 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  Chair  had  granted  the  unani- 
mous consent  at  which  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  had  asked  that 
there  be  a  quorum  call.  That  is  the 
Chair's  memory  of  the  situation  of 
where  we  are  at  this  point. 

So  I  believe  the  pending  business, 
the  Grassley-Helms  amendment,  has 
been  set  aside. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  from  what  the  Chair 
had  indicated  was  that  the  Helms- 
Grassley  amendment  had  been  tempo- 
rarily set  aside;  the  McClure  amend- 
ment then  is  the  pending  amendment. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  McClure 
amendment  being  temporarily  set 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  Chair's  understanding  that  Sena- 
tor McClure  was  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  his  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  at  that  point  the 
clerk  has  not  reported  the  amend- 
ment. Then  the  business  has  been  set 
aside   and   the   Senator   from    Idaho 


would  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
offer  his  amendment  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  be 
recognized  for  his  amendment  at  the 
conclusion  of  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Reser- 
vation is  heard.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  on  his 
reservation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  want  to  roll 
this  ball  too  far.  I  call  for  the  regiilar 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regu- 
lar order  is  called  for  and  under  the 
regular  order  the  pending  business  is 
the  Grassley  amendment  to  the  Helms 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
amenable  to  proceeding  with  the 
McClure  amendment  on  the  condition 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  any 
business  subsequent  to  that  be  any- 
thing but  the  pending  Grassley 
amendment  which  is  the 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  hear, 
so  temporarily  I  must  object. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  simply  stating 
that  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  to 
proceed  with  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  with  the  understanding 
that  we  return  thereafter  to  the 
Grassley  amendment,  which  is  in  line. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  suggestion?  I 
will  not  object  to  the  statement  the 
Senator  has  made.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  helpful,  in  order  that  we  avoid  any 
ambiguity,  that  in  the  event  we  get  to 
the  McClure  amendment,  in  order  to 
make  certain  we  do  not  get  muddied 
up  further,  no  amendment  be  in  order 
to  the  McClure  amendment  except 
one  that  is  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
strained to  object. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  unanimous-consent  request  pro- 
pounded. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  right.  I  have 
not  made  a  request.  I  am  just  simply 
advising  the  Senate  of  my  position  on 
the  Grassley  amendment,  which  is  the 
second  degree  amendment  to  the 
Helms  amendment.  At  no  time  today 
am  I  going  to  be  eager  to  lay  aside  the 
Grassley  amendment  let  alone  the 
Helms  amendment.  I  just  want  to  put 
the  Senate  on  notice.  So  Senators  can 
propound  whatever  unanimous  con 
sent  request  they  desire. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  business  be 
set  aside:  that  it  be  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
add  with  the  understanding  that  we 
would  not  act  on  it;  it  is  merely  to 
make  the  presentation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly.  At  any 
time  before  we  get  to  the  position  to 
act  on  it  the  Senator  can  ask  for  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  have  to  ask  for  regular 
order.  In  other  words,  we  are  just  talk 
ing  about  the  statement. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    I    understand.    Mr. 
President,  parliamentary  Inquiry   Do  I 
understand  correctly  that  there  is  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  al 
ready  in  place  a  provision  with  respect 
to  second-degree  amendments? 
Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  chair 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con 
sent   request?  The  chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO    330 

(Purpose:  To  enforce  the  Helsinki  F'inal  Art  - 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thr 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr  MrCtrRKl 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  330 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis 
pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section 

SEC  MdSTFAVURKO.NATION    TKAHK    TRK.AT 

MENT 

(a)  In  Gbneral.  — In  considennK  the  pruvi 
sion  of  most  favored  nation  trade  treatment 
to  the  products  of  any  foreign  country  that 
is  a  signatory  to  the  Pinal  Act  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  'hereinafter  in 
this   .section    referred    to    a.s    the      Helsinki 


Pinal  Act")  and  that  did  not  enjoy  such 
trade  treatment  on  June  1.  1989,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  account— 

1 1 )  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is  in 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  par- 
ticularly the  human  rights  and  humanitari- 
an provisions,  and 

I  2 1  in  determining  such  compliance— 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  a  pattern  of  com- 
pliance exists  in  which  violations  are  clearly 
the  exception  and  contrary  to  established 
policy  and  generally  observed  practices  in 
the  country. 

<Bi  the  existence,  in  theory  and  in  prac 
tice.  of  legal  procedures  and  presumptions, 
statutes,  administrative  regulations,  limita- 
tions on  law  enforcement  authorities,  and 
judicial  means  of  redre.ss  in  the  country 
that  facilitate  and  encourage,  rather  than 
frustrate,  the  exercise  by  the  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  the  country  of  fundamental 
freedoms  specified  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
and 

(C)  the  ability  of  citizens  of  the  country 
and  citizens  of  other  foreign  countries  that 
are  signatories  to  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  freely  to  monitor  the 
performance  of  the  governmental  authori 
ties  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  country, 
and  to  publicize  their  findings,  both  within 
and  outside  of  the  country 

ibi  Report  -  At  the  time  the  President 
provides  most-favored-nation  trade  treat 
meni  to  any  foreign  country  described  in 
.subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af 
fairs  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  de 
.scribing  the  extent  to  which  such  country  us 
in  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
with  particular  emptiasis  on  the  criteria  de- 
scribed in  sutweclion  (aii2i. 

'(•)  Construction.-  Nothing  in  this  .sec- 
tion may  be  construed  as  vitiating,  limiting, 
or  otherwise  having  any  effect  on  any  other 
limitations  on.  or  requirements  or  waiver 
procedures  nece.ssary  for,  the  provision  of 
most  favored-nation  trade  treatment  to  the 
products  of  any  foreign  country  that  are  ini 
posed  under  any  other  provision  of  law 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  all  Mem- 
bers for  permitting  me  to  move  for- 
ward. 

Mr  President,  let  first  clarify  for  my 
colleagues,  that  this  is  the  same 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  trade  bill 
last  vear.  without  success.  It  is  not 
anything  radical.  It  does  not  require 
the  Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  the 
Helsinki  accords  in  order  to  receive 
MFN  status,  although  I  wish  it  did.  It 
simply  directs  the  President,  in  consid- 
ering MFN  for  any  Helsinki  signatory 
not  currently  receiving  MFN,  to  take 
into  account  the  extent  of  that  coun- 
try's compliance  with  its  commitments 
under  the  Helsinki  accords,  and  report 
to  Congress  on  the  extent  of  Helsinki 
compliance 

A  number  of  things  have  changed 
since  I  last  offered  this  amendment. 
There  has  been  progress  on  the 
human  and  political  rights  front  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  impressive  progress, 
progress  none  of  us  would  have  pre- 
dicted a  few  years  ago.  Most  notably, 
we  have  seen  the  Soviet  people  partici- 


pating in  the  closest  thing  to  a  free 
election  their  country  has  seen  since 
1917. 

There  have  been  other  positive  de- 
velopments. According  to  a  recent 
report  from  the  U.S.  Helsinki  Watch 
Committee,  600  political  prisoners 
have  been  released.  We  see  the  Con- 
gress of  People's  Deputies  debating 
the  role  of  the  KGB,  the  crimes  of  the 
Stalin  era,  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact.  We 
see  unprecedented,  albeit  limited, 
access  for  foreign  human  rights 
groups,  for  example  the  visit  of  Ameri- 
can psychiatrists  to  Soviet  mental  hos- 
pitals. We  see  the  beginnings  of  debate 
of  labor  camp  and  penal  reform. 

We  have  also  seen  the  Soviets 
expand  their  public  commitments  to 
human  rights.  In  the  Vienna  Conclud- 
ing Document,  the  Soviets  and  the 
other  East  bloc  signatories  signed 
their  names  to  broader  and  more  ex- 
plicit human  rights  commitments  than 
we  have  ever  seen  from  them. 

But  the  news  has  not  all  been  good. 
As  Helsinki  Watch  writes: 

It  is  important  not  to  diminish  the  signifi- 
cance of  persistent,  ongoing,  human  rights 
abuses  which  received  so  much  attention  in 
the  past  and  are  now  largely  ignored.  For 
this  reason,  despite  the  euphoria  over  the 
current  po.ssibilities.  we  [Helsinki  Watchl 
continue  to  monitor  and  report  detentions, 
demonstration  bans,  visa  denials,  censor- 
ship, and  flawed  legal  reform  which  repre- 
,sent  the  current  realities. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  In 
April.  Interior  Ministry  troops  butch- 
ered more  than  20  people  in  Tbilisi, 
Georgia,  with  poison  gas  and  shovels. 
Despite  the  release  of  many  political 
prisoners.  Helsinki  Watch  finds,  there 
have  been  dozens  of  new  investiga- 
tions, detentions,  and  arrests  of  people 
who  have  peacefully  exercised  interna- 
tionally recognized  rights  of  expres- 
sion and  assembly." 

Articles  190-1  and  70,  the  infamous 
sections  of  the  Soviet  legal  code  gov- 
erning -slander  against  the  Soviet 
system"  and  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda,"  have  been  reformed.  But 
the  reforms,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  Congressional  Helsinki  Com- 
mission, are  even  worse  than  the 
original  legislation."  And  in  a  recur- 
rence of  one  of  the  most  repulsive 
forms  of  human  rights  abuse,  the  Hel- 
sinki Watch  group  reports  that 
Ukrainian  activist  Alexander  Ilchenko 
was  forcibly  committed  to  psychiatric 
detention,  for  the  crime  of  collecting 
signatures  for  a  petition  against  nucle- 
ar reactors  in  the  Ukraine  and  his  in- 
volvement in  a  satirical  letter  to 
Ukrainian  Party  chief  Vladimir  Scher- 
bitsky. 

And  regretably.  as  the  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  has  docu- 
mented, the  Soviets  have  already  vio- 
lated many  of  their  commitments 
under  the  Vienna  Document,  for  ex- 
ample the  commitment  to  "facilitate 
the  freer  and  wider  dissemination  of 


information  of  all  kinds."  And  the 
promise  to  ensure  "in  their  laws  and 
regulations  and  in  their  application, 
the  full  and  effective  implementation 
of  the  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
religion,  or  belief." 

So  as  you  see,  the  balance  sheet  on 
human  and  civil  rights,  despite 
progress  in  many  areas,  remains 
mixed.  In  the  meantime,  there  have 
been  important  developments  in  this 
country  on  the  issue  of  Soviet  MFN. 
As  we  all  know.  President  Bush  has 
announced  conditions  under  which  he 
would  consider  granting  a  Jackson- 
Vanik  waiver.  There  are  two  condi- 
tions, codification  of  Soviet  emigration 
laws  in  accord  with  accepted  interna- 
tional standards,  and  implementation 
of  those  reforms.  As  far  as  they  go, 
these  are  good  conditions.  The  Presi- 
dent irisists  that  the  Soviets  codify 
their  reforms,  which  gives  them  the 
force  of  law  and  provides  some  protec- 
tion against  changing  political  winds, 
and  insists  on  concrete  results  before 
taking  action  on  MFN. 

But  as  I  have  pointed  out  to  my  col- 
leagues before,  emigration  is  only  one 
of  many  human  and  civil  rights,  that 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
long  been  denied,  and  which  they  now 
deserve.  We  want  the  Soviets  to 
reform  their  emigration  policies,  but 
we  also  want  more.  We  want  them  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  battery  of  laws, 
regulations,  and  practices  that  deny 
Soviet  citizens  all  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  which  we  take  for  granted. 

So  we  must  ask  ourselves,  how  can 
we  best  encourage— or  at  least  not  dis- 
courage—the broad  process  of  politi- 
cal, legal,  and  economic  reforms  that 
Secretary  Gorbachev  has  initiated? 
And  the  answer  is,  not  by  premature 
concessions  such  as  most-favored- 
nation  trade  status. 

What  is  Gorbachev  doing?  Why  is 
Gorbachev  doing  what  he  is  doing?  I 
think  just  about  all  of  us  agree  that  he 
is  not  doing  what  he  is  doing  simply 
out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  He 
has  launched  his  reform  program  be- 
cause he  realizes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  remain  a  superpower, 
not  even  a  military  only  superpower,  if 
it  does  not  revive  its  economy.  To 
jump  start  its  economy,  the  Soviet 
Union  desperately  needs  Western  as- 
sistance, in  the  form  of  technology, 
trade  credits,  and  markets.  And  in 
order  to  obtain  this  Western  assist- 
ance, he  needs  to  create  a  less  threat- 
ening Soviet  Union,  less  threatening 
militarily,  less  threatening  ideological- 
ly, and  less  oppressive  of  its  citizens. 
And  do  not  get  me  wrong,  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  those  things,  I  just  do  not 
want  us  to  delude  ourselves  about 
what  he  is  up  to. 

The  danger  in  granting  premature 
MFN  status,  and  all  the  credits  and 
other  economic  goodies  that  will  flow 
once  the  floodgate  is  opened,  is  that 
we  will  give  Gorbachev  what  he  wants 


before  he  gives  us  what  we  want.  And 
that  could  be  the  end  of  reform. 

A  member  of  my  staff  asked  Sergei 
Grigoyants,  the  editor  of  Glasnost, 
what  effect  MFN  status,  and  large- 
scale  Western  financial  aid,  would 
have  on  the  reform  process  at  this 
time.  His  answer: 

It  would  have  very  serious  conse- 
quences *  •  •  it  helps  the  regime  to  remain 
undemocratic  nor  does  it  help  the  econo- 
my. •  •  *  In  the  end,  the  aid  brings  much 
more  disastrous  results  because  Instead  of 
curing  the  illness,  it  aggravates  it. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber would  claim  to  have  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  situation  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  than  Andrei  Sakharov. 
Listen  to  what  he  says  on  this  same 
issue. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  think  that  financial 
aid  would  advance  the  process  of  liberaliza- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union.  Western  aid  could 
be  counterproductive,  driving  the  illness 
under  the  skin,  and  making  it  impossible  to 
achieve  any  change. 

These  are  men  who  have  lived  and 
suffered  under  the  Soviet  system,  men 
who  have  been  imprisoned  for  their 
beliefs.  It  took  courage  for  them  to  say 
these  things  about  one  of  their  gov- 
ernment's most  cherished  goals. 

Now  I  have  just  given  what  we 
might  call  the  utilitarian  argument. 
Premature  MFN  would  undermine  the 
reform  process.  But  there  is  another, 
perhaps  more  basic  argument,  to  vote 
for  this  amendment.  It  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  because  we  do  not  want  to 
send  the  signal  that  we  don't  care 
whether  the  Soviets  comply  with  the 
promises  they  make.  Remember,  the 
Soviets  made  their  commitments  at 
Helsinki  as  part  of  a  quid  pro  quo. 
They  got  Western  recognition  of  post- 
war boundaries  in  Eastern  Europe,  we 
got  promises,  promises  which  still 
have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  14  years  ago  at  Hel- 
sinki, the  Soviet  Union  pledged  "to  re- 
spect human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion,  or  belief 
•  •  •."  (Principle  VII  of  Helsinki  Final 
Act).  Those  promises  have  been  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  millions  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Natan  Shcharansky.  a 
founding  member  of  the  Helsinki 
Watch  Group,  said  the  biggest  disap- 
pointment for  Soviet  political  prison- 
ers came  when  the  1983  Helsinki 
Review  Conference  in  Madrid  renewed 
the  accords  despite  the  Soviets'  utter 
disregard  of  their  human  rights  com- 
mitments. 

While  we  must  protect  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  Soviet  emigra- 
tion policies,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  reasons  why  people  want  to  emi- 
grate in  the  first  place.  Nor  must  we 
forget  our  obligation  to  those  millions 
of  Soviet  citizens,  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish,  who  may  not  emigrate  but 
who  deserve  the  freedoms  they  were 
promised  at  Helsinki.  There  are  some 


2  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Of 
these,  an  estimated  one  quarter  want 
to  emigrate.  What  about  the  rest? 
What  about  Sakharov  and  Grigor- 
yants  and  the  other  dissidents? 

In  May  1986,  just  a  few  months  after 
his  release,  Natan  Shcharansky  ad- 
dressed the  annual  March  for  Soviet 
Jewry  in  New  York.  He  vurged  the 
United  States  to  use  its  economic  and 
political  leverage  to  move  the  Soviets 
toward  compliance  with  the  whole 
range  of  their  commitments  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  not  just  the  emi- 
gration clauses.  He  remembered  the 
dissidents,  who  work  for  change 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  "As  a  Zionist 
and  a  Jew,  I  support  universal  justice, 
the  call  from  Sinai.  We  must  never 
forget  Sakharov  and  Orlov,  who  raised 
their  voices  for  Soviet  Jewry." 

We,  the  Senate,  must  not  forget  Sak- 
harov and  Orlov  and  Grigoryants.  We 
miist  not  forget  the  other  280  million 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union:  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Ukrainians,  and  Geor- 
gians; Latvians,  Armenians,  Crimean 
Tatars,  and  others.  Don't  they  deserve 
our  support? 

Mr.  President,  Natan  Shcharansky 
urged  the  U.S.  Government  to  use  its 
leverage  to  pressuj-e  the  Soviets  to 
comply  with  the  whole  range  of 
himian  rights  embodied  in  the  Helsin- 
ki accords.  This  amendment  does  not 
even  do  that  much!  But  does  the 
Senate  want  to  send  the  message  that 
we  should  not  even  think  about  free- 
dom of  religion  or  freedom  of  speech 
or  psychiatric  abuse  or  the  rule  of 
law? 

If  we  do,  Mr.  President,  that  will  be 
a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  Shcharanskys 
and  Nudels  and  Sakharovs  and  all  the 
others  who  have  labored  and  suffered 
for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  It  has 
been  our  constant  goal  to  improve 
human  rights  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  some  of  us 
opposed  the  McClure  amendment  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  it  will  advance 
this  goal. 

For  15  years,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment  has  provided  a  clear 
framework  linking  the  extension  of 
MFN  trade  benefits  to  Jewish  and 
other  emigration  from  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Among  the  Warsaw  Pact  members. 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  and  Romania  do 
not  now  receive  MFN.  We  have  no 
plans  to  extend  MFN  to  any  of  these 
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countries,  because  they  have  not  im- 
plemented the  kinds  of  human  rights 
practices  required  for  MFN  status. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  does  not  now 
receive  MFN.  On  May  12  the  President 
said  that  he  is  ready  to  work  with  Con 
Kress  on  a  Jackson-Vanik  waiver  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  if  the  Soviets  codify 
their  emigration  laws  in  accordance 
with  international  standards  and  im- 
plement them  faithfully.  On  May  31 
he  reiterated  his  readiness  to  consider 
granting  the  Soviets  a  Jackson-Vanik 
waiver  if  they  liberalize  emigration. 

In  the  last  3  years  Soviet  human 
rights  practices  have  improved  more 
than  anyone  would  have  thought  pos 
sible.  This  is  particularly  so  with 
regard  to  emigration.  While  there  are 
still  problems  and  the  need  for  further 
movement,  it  would  send  the  wrong 
message  to  the  USSR  if  we  react  to 
these  improvements  by  broadening  the 
criteria  for  a  Jackson-Vanik  waiver. 

If  enacted,  the  McClure  amendment 
would  severely  undercut  our  leverage 
on  Jewish  emigration,  which  ha.s 
worked  to  our  advantage  since  1974. 

The  McClure  amendment  puts  more 
weight  on  MFN  than  it  can  bear.  It 
adds  new  criteria  which  the  countries 
in  the  region  are  far  from  achieving. 
McClure  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
our  leverage  on  emigration. 

Since  its  passage.  Jackson-Vanik  has 
provided  four  Administrations  with 
the  flexibility  to  encourage  a  wide 
range  of  human  rights  improvements. 
The  addition  of  rigid  and  much  broad- 
er conditionality  would  reduce  our 
ability  to  press  for  the  maximum  feasi- 
ble human  rights  improvements, 
which  we  have  done  with  some  success 
by  tailoring  our  approaches  to  each 
country. 

Another  effect  of  McClure  would  be 
to  undercut  our  position  at  the  several 
CSCE  meetings  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  advance  of  the  next  full 
follow-up  conference  in  Helsinki  in 
1992.  At  the  recently  concluded  Pans 
human  rights  meeting,  the  U.S.  made 
its  CSCE  goals,  which  include  imple 
mentation  of  the  objectives  of  the 
McClure  amendment,  very  clear.  We 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  strong  terms 
at  upcoming  CSCE  events.  The 
amendment,  however,  would  be  inter- 
preted as  a  substantial  change  in  the 
U.S.  posture  and  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  coordinate  joint  ap- 
proaches with  our  western  allies  on 
pressing  the  east  for  full  implementa- 
tion of  their  CSCE  commitments. 

McClure  would  thus  be  counterpro- 
ductive and  would  undermine  our  goal 
of  using  CSCE  to  bring  alxjut  improve- 
ments in  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
human  rights  performance. 

This  amendment  was  defeated  last 

year,  and  I  believe  should  be  defeated 

again. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Idaho. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  opposition 
of  the  amendment.  When  I  first  of- 
fered the  amendment,  it  would  have 
required  observance  of  the  commit- 
ments under  the  Helsinki  accords 
before  MFN  status  could  be  granted. 
That  was  objected  to  for  the  precise 
reasons  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  expressed— that  it  somehow 
would  interfere.  I  changed  the  amend- 
ment to  make  no  requirements. 

It  does  not  bar  MVH  status,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  flaunts  their  commit- 
ments. It  simply  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent, before  granting  MFN  status, 
ought  to  think  about  that,  and  he 
ought  to  provide  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
degree  of  compliance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  nation  seeking 
MFN  status  that  does  not  now  have  it, 
with  respect  to  their  observance  of  the 
human  rights  commitments  they  made 
in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  has 
happened  since  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment before,  and  that  is  these  .same 
countries,  in  Vienna,  signed  a  sweeping 
and  significant  document  that  said 
again  that  we  are  going  to  comply. 
And  they  made  more  commitments, 
even  more  .sweeping  and  even  more  de- 
fying, more  specific  commitments  with 
respect  to  the  observance  of  human 
rights. 

This  amendment  says  simply  that 
the  President  should  consider  that 
before  granting  MFN  status.  The 
President  ought  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  degree  of  compliance  with 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Are  we  so  un- 
caring about  human  rights  observ- 
ances that  we  do  not  even  want  to 
know  about  it.  we  do  not  want  to  even 
talk  about  it  or  think  about  if  How 
hypocritical  can  this  body  be  as  to  say. 
yes.  we  are  for  human  rights,  but  let 
us  not  even  consider  that  when  we 
grant  MFN  status. 

Now.  I  can  understand  people  saying 
it  might  be  an  interference  with  the 
process,  if  we  said  you  have  to  comply 
no  matter  what;  you  have  to  comply.  I 
can  argue  for  that  and  I  think  it  is  not 
a  bad  position  to  take,  but  I  have  not 
even  done  that.  I  just  say.  please  con- 
sider it.  If  you  are  going  to  do  that, 
then  give  us  a  report  as  to  the  degree 
of  compliance.  For  people  now  to  say 
.somehow  this  interferes  is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

It  interferes  with  what?  It  interferes 
with  our  commitment  to  human 
rights.  That  is  what  it  interferes  with. 
It  says.  -Let's  don't  consider."  We 
have  had  all  these  pious  statements 
that  we  are  for  human  rights,  that  we 
ought  to  require  other  people  to  do 
something  about  human  rights  across 
this  country,  across  this  globe.  But  we 
cannot  even  consider  it  before  we 
grant  MFN  status. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  stunned.  I  am 
absolutely  amazed.   I   have  heard  the 


argument  "But  doesn't  the  amend- 
ment expand  the  requirements  of 
Jackson-Vanik,  thereby  taking  MFN 
off  the  table  just  when  the  Soviets 
were  moving  in  the  right  direction?" 

The  answer  to  that  is  no.  The  modi- 
fied amendment  does  not  impose  any 
requirements  at  all  on  the  Soviets,  no 
requirements  that  they  have  not  al- 
ready signed  up  to. 

All  it  asks  is  that  we  consider  what 
they  have  agreed  to. 

Under  the  original  version  of  the 
amendment,  the  Soviets  would  have 
had  to  comply  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords to  obtain  MFN  status.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  concerns  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  other 
groups,  who  were  worried  that  my 
original  amendment  might  have  the 
effect  of  undercutting  Jackson-Vanik, 
I  modified  the  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate any  possibility  of  such  a  result. 

I  have  heard  it  said:  'Progress  in 
emigration  leads  to  progress  on  other 
human  rights,  so  it  would  be  counter- 
productive to  do  anything  that  might 
reduce  emigration."  Once  again,  this 
amendment  would  not  hurt  emigra- 
tion. Furthermore,  as  the  case  of  Ro- 
mania illustrates,  there  is  no  particu- 
lar correlation  between  emigration  . 
and  other  human  rights.  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  when  it  voted  to  suspend 
Romania's  MFN  status.  The  Roma- 
nian Government  cynically  used  its 
relatively  liberal  emigration  policies  to 
obscure  its  wretched  record  in  other 
areas  of  human  rights.  Let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  that  Nazi  Germany 
maintained  freedom  of  Jewish  emigra- 
tion at  the  same  time  that  it  adopted 
the  infamous  Nuremberg  laws  relegat- 
ing Jews  to  second-class  citizens  and 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the  Holo- 
caust. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  in  a  ques- 
tion: "But  this  is  the  wrong  signal  to 
send  at  this  time,  when  emigration  is 
on  the  rise  and  overall  human  rights 
practices  are  improving.  "  The  answer 
to  that  is  simply  this  is  essentially  the 
same  argument  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  others  made  against  Jackson- 
Vanik.  The  argument  then  was  that 
■quiet  diplomacy."  not  linkage,  was 
the  best  way  to  secure  increased  emi- 
gration. The  Soviets  would  lose  face, 
we  were  told,  if  they  seemed  to  be 
bowing  to  United  States  legislation  re- 
quiring them  to  change  their  domestic 
practices.  The  Congress  did  not  accept 
this  kind  of  argument  then  and  should 
not  accept  them  now.  In  any  case, 
since  the  modified  amendment  would 
not  require  the  Soviets  to  do  anything 
in  the  first  place,  it  would  not  put 
them  in  a  position  of  losing  face. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  reconsider  and  to 
accept  the  amendment  rather  than  op- 
posing it.  It  does  nothing  in  terms  of 
requiring  actions  by  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  have  not  already  agreed  to 


do.  It  sets  up  no  obstacle  to  the  grant- 
ing of  MFN  except  an  act  of  con- 
science by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  reviewing  human  rights  ob- 
servance on  violation  and  their  failure 
to  observe  such  violation  if  MFN 
status  was  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  President,  again,  all  it  does  is  re- 
quire that  the  President  consider  and 
report  on  the  degree  of  compliance  or 
violation  before  granting  MFN  status 
to  any  signatory  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords who  does  not  enjoy  MFN  status. 
Again,  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  the  Senator  his 
amendment  is  a  good  one. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Ford).  Since  there  is  no  time  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  can  secure  the  floor 
in  his  own  right. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  All  right. 
I  accept  it  in  my  own  right. 
I  just  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
on  his  amendment.  It  makes  sense.  It 
ought  to  be  part  of  this  bill  and  natu- 
rally it  will  not  be.  It  is  going  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  majority.  But  this  is  the 
way  we  operate  around  this  place,  ob- 
viously. I  say  to  the  Senator. 

We  hear  all  sorts  of  pious  pretenses 
and  statements  against  terrorism.  We 
will  never,  never  do  anything  to  sup- 
port terrorism,  and  then  watch  the 
first  thing  that  happens.  We  start 
buckling  and  say  we  can  make  a  deal. 
Neville  Chamberlain  said  the  same 
thing  a  few  decades  ago. 

But  I  commend  the  Senator  and  I 
will  say  to  him  that  this  side  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina  when  he  mentioned 
Neville  Chamberlain.  I  could  not  help 
but  be  struck  by  how  the  difference  in 
words  change  over  the  years. 

We  voted  yesterday  on  a  plebiscite 
for  Cuba,  and  at  least  in  my  era  in 
Austria  a  plebiscite  was  a  fraud  and 
the  word  had  an  absolutely  horrific 
meaning  for  decades  after  that.  It  is 
funny  how  over  the  years  words  do 
change. 

I  am  going  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend  and 
neighbor  from  Idaho  for  this  reason: 
First,  it  is  clearly  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee jurisdiction  and  one  we  dealt 
with  over  the  years  on  Jackson-Vanik. 
Second,  I  think  we  need  to  remember 
why  Jackson-Vanik  was  passed  and 
what  we  were  saying  at  the  time  when 
it  was  passed  in  the  mid-1970's.  In  the 
mid-1980's,  and  probably  in  the  mid- 
1990 's  you  will  have  any  number  of 
countries  that  will  not  have  our  stand- 
ard of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 


press,  search  and  seizure,  trial  by  jury. 
We  will  have  many  countries  that  will 
not.  If  that  were  applied  to  them,  meet 
the  Helsinki  standards. 

But  what  we  said  in  Jackson-Vanik 
was  there  was  one  very  important 
right  and  that  is  the  right  to  emigrate, 
to  leave  your  country.  They  abuse  you. 
They  take  away  our  religious  liberties. 
They  deny  you  a  job  because  of  your 
political  views.  You  can  have  the  right 
to  leave,  go  to  another  country  that 
will  respect  your  religious  views  or 
your  political  views. 

So  Jackson-Vanik  clearly  set  out 
that  one  specific  right  and  said  it  is 
very  important  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned in  trade  relations  and  that  is 
the  right  to  leave  the  country. 

Now,  my  good  friend  from  Idaho  is 
talking  about  adding  to  it  the  entire 
panoply  of  the  Helsinki  rights.  I  sup- 
port those  Helsinki  rights.  This  bill  is 
a  little  different  from  last  year.  Last 
year  we  were  considering  a  Treasury 
appropriation  bill.  There  was  an 
amendment  offered  that  simply  said  if 
the  President  cannot  certify  or  does 
not  certify  that  the  Soviets  are  in  com- 
pliance there  is  no  automatic  MFN,  no 
most-favored-nation's  status.  This 
amendment  is  slightly  different.  If  the 
President  cannot  certify  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords  he  can  still  grant 
most-favored-nation  status.  Under  this 
amendment  he  would  have  to  explain 
why  he  is  doing  it,  even  though  they 
have  not  complied  with  the  Helsinki 
accords. 

But  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
is  working.  Emigration  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  increasing  to  cascading  pro- 
portions, more  than  we  ever  dreamed  a 
number  of  years  ago.  It  is  working  and 
if  we  are  going  to  amend  Jackson- 
Vanik  to  say  now  not  only  emigration 
but  everything  else  in  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords is  a  topic  for  fair  debate,  a  topic 
for  a  fair  hearing  and  we  ought  to  con- 
sider whether  at  this  stage  we  want  to 
do  this  or  whether  you  want  to  pick 
out  some  of  the  Helsinki  liberties. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  is 
working.  Emigration  is  increasing,  in- 
creasing so  rapidly,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  we  are  contemplating  waiving 
Jackson-Vanik,  for  a  year  in  some 
countries  because  everything  seems  to 
be  going  in  our  direction. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  over  the  years  time  is  on  the  side 
of  democracy.  If  you  look  back  10,  20. 
30  years  ago,  you  had  infinitely  fewer 
democracies  in  this  world  than  you 
have  now.  You  can  look  back  to  Latin 
America  alone  over  the  last  genera- 
tion. Probably  20  years  ago  you  could 
number  on  one  hand  the  democracies 
in  Latin  America.  Today  you  are  hard 
pressed  to  number  on  one  hand  the 
number  of  dictatorships. 

You  are  seeing  ferment  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries, like  we  have  not  seen  in  40  years. 


All  of  this  has  happened  without  any 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  say  to 
these  countries,  "We  are  going  to 
extend  or  not  extend  'most-favored- 
nation'  status  depending  upon  wheth- 
er you  do  or  do  not  comply  with  the 
Helsinki  accords." 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of 
those  where  for  a  variety  of  reasons  I 
would  say  do  not  break  up  the  Yan- 
kees. Things  are  going  well.  We  are 
winning.  The  Soviets  are  changing. 
ESnigration  is  continuing.  Democratic 
stirrings  are  occurring  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, the  Baltic  countries. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  a  major 
change  now  in  Jackson-Vanik,  let  us 
do  it  under  cool  consideration,  with 
ample  thought  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  make  the  change  and,  if  so, 
whether  we  want  to  bring  under  the 
umbrella  of  "most  favored  nations"  all 
of  the  Helsinki  liberties  or  whether  we 
want  to  single  out  some. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend  from  Idaho  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BENTSia^.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  the  State  of 
Idaho.  I  certainly  agree  with  him  that 
I  would  like  to  see  Russia  continue  to 
improve  its  record  on  human  rights. 

But,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  stated,  things  are 
moving  our  way.  What  you  are  seeing 
is  the  decline  of  the  Russian  empire, 
the  decolonization  of  the  Russian 
empire.  We  are  looking  at  Hungary 
moving  toward  an  entrepreneurial 
system,  a  capitalistic  system.  We  are 
looking  to  a  sharing  of  power  today 
that  is  taking  place  in  Poland,  even 
hearing  some  whispers  about  the  re- 
unification of  Germany,  which  obvi- 
ously would  give  some  concern  to 
Western  Europe  and  again  to  the  Rus- 
sians. 

What  we  have  seen  is  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  release  of  people  from 
Russia,  allowing  them  to  move  to 
other  countries.  We  have  seen  that 
particularly  true  for  the  Jewish 
groups  that  have  access  to  Israel  and 
are  coming  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Western  Europe  as  well. 

When  we  brought  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  that  was 
truly  the  criteria  for  receiving  most-fa- 
vored nation  treatment,  whether  a 
country  would  allow  free  emigration 
of  their  people. 

The  situation  has  been  improving 
over  the  last  few  years.  What  we  have 
seen  with  glasnost  and  perestroika  is  a 
dramatic  change  taking  place  in  the 
Russian  empire. 

Now,  we  have  a  severe  limitation  on 
trade  with  Russia.  Imports  from 
Russia  are  subject  from  Smoot-Hawley 
tariffs.  We  imported  about  $500  mil- 
lion of  products  to  Russia  last  year. 
But,  on  the  other  side  of  it.  we  have 
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seen    the    Western    Europeans    with 

about    $9    billion    in    imports    from 

Russia. 
We  are  seeing  ourselves  with  a  trade 

deficit  that  last  year  reduced  by  some 

20  percent,  but  now  seems  to  be  pla- 
teauing.  We  seem  to  be  hung  with  that 
figure,  something  in  excess  of  $100  bii 
lion. 

We  have  to  do  what  we  can  to  ex 
ploit  and  take  advantage  of  a  situation 
where  we  see  a  deterioration  of  Rus- 
sian power  and  movement  toward 
more  democratic  approaches  to  poli- 
tics and  to  an  entrepreneurial  system 
of  economics.  That  is  to  be  encour- 
aged. 

Now.  to  say  that  we  are  to  inject  the 
whole  Helsinki  accords,  with  which  we 
are  sympathetic  and  certainly  support, 
can  be  a  real  impediment  to  the 
progress  that  we  are  seeing  take  place. 

The  administration  strongly  opposes 
this  amendment  and   I   think  justifi 
ably  so.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  turn  it 
down. 

The  other  point  that  you  have  is.  of 
course,  the  jurisdictional  question 
This  truly  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  We  could 
well  be  in  a  situation,  when  we  are 
talking  about  moving  to  MFN.  most 
favored  nation  tariff  treatment,  and 
moving  away  from  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariffs.  You  are  talking  about  a  ques- 
tion of  revenues  and  that  under  the 
Constitution— and  the  House  feel.s 
very  strong  about  it— that  would  result 
in  the  blue-slipping  of  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  and  having  to  do 
this  work  over  again.  And  after  what 
we  have  been  through  the  last  few 
days.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would 
look  to  that  with  any  pleasure. 

So  I  urge  that  this  kind  of  an  ap 
proach  be  given  the  careful  consider- 
ation it  deserves  within  the  juri.sdic- 
tion  of  the  appropriate  committee,  the 
Finance  Committee.  We  have  had  an 
amendment  akin  to  this,  the  tenor  of 
this,  with  some  change,  of  course, 
twice  before  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  in  each  instance 
it  has  been  turned  down. 

I  urge  that  we  defeat  this  amend- 
ment and  not  add  this  impediment  to 
an  improvement  of  relations  with 
Russia. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
respond  very  briefly.  I  do  not  mean  to 
delay  the  Senate  unduly  on  this  sub 
ject. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  said.  -Let's  don't  amend  Jack 
son-Vanik."  I  will  tell  you  again  vocif 
erously  and  emphatically:  This  is  no 
amendment  to  Jackson-Vanik.  That  is 
an  absolute  red  herring.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  facts  or  the  truth.  I 
am  sorry  that  he  raised  it  in  the  con- 
text that  he  did  because  it  was  an  in- 
accurate statement  with  the  result  of 
misleading  rather  than  informing 
Members  of  the  Senate. 


With  respect  to  my  friend  from 
Texas  and  the  arguments  that  he  has 
made  about  the  jurisdictional  ques- 
tion, are  we  going  to  now  .sacrifice  the 
aspirations  of  people  to  the  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  to  a  jurisdiction- 
al debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States?  Oh,  we  are  concerned  about 
human  rights,  but  only  in  one  commit- 
tee. Mr.  President,  that  is  an  incredi- 
ble argument. 

It  is  suggested  that  somehow  this 
sets  up  an  impediment  to  new  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Are  we  so  eager 
for  additional  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  would  .sacrifice  their 
human  rights  and  our  conscience  to 
the  altar  of  a  little  more  trade?  I  hope 
not.  Yet  that  is  what  I  think  I  am 
hearing. 

This  is  not  an  impediment  to  MFN. 
It  simply  says  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  Think  of  what  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  to  do.  Think  of 
what  the  signatories  to  the  Helsinki 
accords  agreed  to  do.  Think  about 
that,  consider  it,  and  report  it  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  unlike 
Jackson-Vanik.  Jackson-Vanik  .says  it 
is  a  bar  to  MNF  status  unless  Jackson- 
Vanik  IS  specifically  waived.  I  did  not 
go  that  far.  I  .said  think  about.  Give  us 
a  report. 

What  I  am  hearing  in  this  body  from 
a  number  of  people  is,  'No,  we  don't 
want  to  think  about  it.  It  might  dis- 
turb us.  We  don't  want  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  report  it.  It 
might  bother  him." 

We  are  .so  anxious  to  take  steps 
down  the  road  that  we  do  not  want  to 
even  consider  our  own  country's  com- 
mitments to  human  rights,  let  alone 
the  commitments  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  who  signed  the  ac- 
cords, once  at  Helsinki,  again  in 
Vienna  last  year,  and  then  cynically 
failed  to  comply  with  the  commit- 
ments that  they  made.  And  we  said. 
Oh,  but  that  doesn't  matter.  We 
would  like  to  do  busine.ss  with  you 
anyhow.  " 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  conscience  of  this  Senate  or  this 
country.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr     BENTSEN.    Mr.    President,    if 
there  is  no  further  debate.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.     BENTSEN.     I     withdraw     my 
motion. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  believe, 
under  the  unanimou.s-consent  agree- 
ment that  we  would  agree  not  to  vote 
on  this  until  it  was  worked  out.  It  is 
not  worked  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  there  is  no  such 
agreement  as  it  relates  to  motions 
before  the  Senate  Chamber. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr,  McClure]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClureI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  all  staffs  and  Senators  are  alert 
and  on  the  ball  and  I  may  be  a  little 
bit  presumptuous  in  even  mentioning 
this,  but  just  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors who  may  be  listening  or  whose 
staffs  may  be  listening  and  not  aware 
that  a  cloture  motion  on  this  bill  was 
filed  last  night,  then  they  better  take 
note  of  it,  because  amendments  have 
to  be  filed  by  1  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
even  though  they  have  been  cleared. 

I  ask  the  Parliamentarian  or  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
am  I  correct  about  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  if  you  do  not  file 
the  amendment,  even  though  they  are 
on  the  list,  by  1  o'clock,  then  the  ball 
game  is  over  for  your  amendment.  So  I 
would  emphasize  that  to  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  sure  about  the  ball  game, 
but  the  amendments  in  the  first 
degree  are. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  I  had  the  Orioles 
on  my  mind.  They  lost  7  to  nothing 
last  night. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President.  I 
have  been  discussing  with  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  the  schedule  for  further 
disposition  of  matters  pending.  As  all 
Senators  know,  there  is  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment  pending,  an  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  in 
the  first  degree  and  one  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley]  regarding  the  PLO  and  the 
Mideast  peace  process. 

I  have  di.scussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
We  have  agreed  that  we  will  take  that 
matter  up  at  about  1  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 

In  the  interim,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider other  matters.  All  Senators,  and 
I  believe  all  Senators  are  interested  in 
that  matter,  should  be  aware,  then, 
that  the  debate— and  there  will  be 
votes— on  the  PLO-Mideast  peace  talk 
i.ssue  will  commence  at  approximately 
1  o'clock  and  there  will  be  votes  there- 
on, 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  in  this 
regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  Senators  that 
amendment  270  by  Senator  Grassley 
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to  amendment  269  by  Senator  Helms 
is  the  pending  business.  Following 
that  would  be  amendment  324  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong]. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  that.  My  understanding  is 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
agree  to  lay  those  amendments  aside 
to  take  up  other  matters,  until  about  1 
o'clock  when  he  will  be  ready  and  all 
Senators  involved  in  the  debate  will  be 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  PLO  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  cooperation. 

There  is  a  lot  of  pressure  from  every 
direction  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment. Sometimes  under  pressure 
things  are  said,  or  at  least  thought, 
that  really  are  not  relevant.  But  I 
want  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  know  that  I  admire  and  respect  him 
and  I  enjoy  working  with  him  and  he 
is  my  friend  and  we  will  get  along  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  may  respond? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  may. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  feeling  is  mutual.  While  we 
may  from  time  to  time  disagree  on 
issues,  we  look  forward  to  working  to- 
gether on  these  important  issues. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  kind  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  until  a 
Senator  appears  who  has  an  amend- 
ment, let  me  discuss  the  subject  that 
the  majority  leader  has  just  addressed, 
the  so-called  PLO  amendment. 

As  the  Chair  well  knows,  this  past 
Friday  I  laid  down  what  is  now  the  un- 
derlying amendment.  At  that  time  it 
was  cosponsored  by  Senator  Kerry, 
Senator  Bond,  Senator  D'Amato,  Sen- 
ator Pressler,  Senator  Coats,  Senator 
Grassley.  Senator  Lautenberg,  Sena- 
tor Kasten,  Senator  Gramm,  Senator 
Thurmond.  Senator  Nickles,  and  Sen- 
ator Wilson.  That  was  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  as  of  that  time. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  ad- 
ditional cosponsors:  Senator  Hatch, 
Senator  Heinz,  Senator  Symms,  Sena- 
tor Mack,  Senator  Cochran,  Senator 
Lott.  Senator  DeConcini,  Senator 
Burns,  Senator  Murkowski,  Senator 
Humphrey.  Senator  Lieberman,  and 
Senator  Inouye. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
doing  that  to  save  a  little  time  this 
afternoon  at  1  o'clock,  approximately, 
when  we  begin  to  consider  the  Grass- 
ley  amendment  which  in  fact  is  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  my  un- 
derlying amendment  and  identical  to 
my  amendment. 
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Whatever  people  may  say  in  the 
media  or  elsewhere,  this  amendment 
would  effectively  prohibit  talks  with 
those  members  of  the  PLO  who  have 
been  involved  in  terrorism  against 
American  citizens.  I  am  thinking  about 
the  kids  at  the  Olympics.  I  am  think- 
ing about  a  lot  of  episodes  where 
Americans  have  been  kidnaped  or 
murdered.  It  is  reprehensible  to  this 
Senator  that  this  Government,  which 
has  so  often  proclaimed  that  it  will 
never  make  a  deal,  never  do  anything 
with  terrorists,  should  now  say 
'except." 

In  any  case,  the  Helms  amendment 
and  the  Grassley  amendment  give  a 
very  clear  choice  that  Senators  are 
going  to  have  to  make.  Are  we  or  are 
we  not  going  to  reward  terrorists  and 
terrorism?  Are  we  or  are  we  not  going 
to  bestow  respectability  upon  them? 

Senators  will  make  their  own  judg- 
ments but  this  Senator  says  that  any- 
body who  has  deliberately  conducted 
terrorism  against  American  citizens— 
particularly  those  kids  at  the  Olym- 
pics, they  could  not  have  been  more 
innocent. 

You  remember  how  they  were 
slaughtered.  And  I  resent  it.  And  this 
Senator  will  never  do  business  in  any 
shape,  fashion,  or  form  with  anybody 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  that.  But 
we  are  hearing  all  sorts  of  blandish- 
ments now:  Oh,  well,  you  will  disrupt 
the  whole  peace  process  if  this  amend- 
ment is  included  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration, which  I  support  and  which  I 
do  my  best  to  represent  every  time  I 
can  in  good  conscience,  that  comes  out 
to  be  a  big  roll  of  baloney. 

Terrorism,  Mr.  President,  is  nur- 
tured on  the  belief  that  violence 
against  innocent  men  and  women  and 
children  can,  over  time,  produce  tangi- 
ble political  results.  And  look  what  has 
happened.  We  are  making  that 
happen  by  dealing  with  them  or  pro- 
posing to  deal  with  them. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  cannot  sit  down 
and  talk  with  some  members  of  the 
PLO,  just  so  they  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  the  murders  of  innocent 
American  citizens  or  kidnaping  of 
them.  That  is  all  the  amendment  says. 

Senators  can  cast  their  votes  as  they 
please.  But  obviously.  Mr.  President, 
the  Chair  can  tell  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  this  thing.  For  America 
to  reward— and  that  is  the  word  that 
fits— to  reward  terrorists  by  treating 
them  as  though  they  were  legitimate 
diplomats  only  increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  more  terrorism  against  more 
Americans.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
that. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  the 
American  people  instinctively  under- 
stand but  something  which  some  of 
our  friends  at  the  State  Department 
seem  to  have  forgotten. 


The  floor  this  past  Friday  was 
almost  empty  because  it  had  been  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther roUcall  votes  that  day.  There  was 
a  mad  dash,  as  there  always  is  on 
Friday  when  that  announcement  is 
made.  Senators  just  racing  to  the  air- 
port. So  there  was  nobody  here  much. 
They  did  not  hear  it.  But  I  said  that  I 
was  shocked  that  anybody  in  our  Gov- 
ernment had  been  conducting  secret 
negotiations  with  Abu  lyad. 

Mr.  Abu  lyad  is  the  terrorist  l)ehind 
the  Munich  massacre,  the  Olympics, 
and  the  1973  assassination  of  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Sudan. 

Despite  Abu  lyad's  history  of  crimes 
against  Americans,  some  in  the  State 
Department  and  elsewhere  have  now 
endowed  upon  him  the  respectability 
inherent  in  serving  as  a  negotiating 
partner  with  the  United  States. 
Shame.  Shame.  By  so  doing,  this  has 
sent  a  signal  to  other  terrorists  or 
other  would-be  terrorists,  that  vio- 
lence against  Americans,  even  ambas- 
sadors, can  pay. 

I  repeat.  I  will  have  no  part  of  that. 
This  is  a  message,  this  is  a  signal  that 
the  United  States  carmot,  must  not 
send;  not  if  we  are  serious  about  fight- 
ing terrorism.  And  that  is  why  I  pro- 
posed this  amendment  last  Friday,  an 
amendment  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  finding  itself  in  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  terrorists  who  have  on 
their  hands  the  blood  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  America. 

Since  this  amendment  was  offered 
this  past  Friday,  I  have  heard  some 
voices  from  the  State  Department  pro- 
claim. "Oh,  this  is  a  threat  to  the 
peace  process.  " 

They  are  WTong,  just  as  wrong  as 
they  were  when  the  judgment  was 
made  that  it  was  all  right  to  sit  down 
with  people  like  Abu  lyad  in  the  first 
place. 

To  the  contrary,  this  amendment,  if 
it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  and  I 
hope  it  will,  is  vital  to  keeping  the 
peace  process  going.  It  was  only  when 
these  State  Department  voices  decided 
to  treat  as  diplomats  thugs  like  Abu 
lyad  that  the  progress  on  the  Shamir 
election  proposal  promptly  ground  to 
a  halt,  so  the  peace  process  having 
been  stalled  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
loss  of  confidence  which  occurs  when 
the  United  States  abandons  principles 
which  deserve  to  survive.  If  we  want  to 
get  the  peace  process  going  again,  let 
me  tell  you  how  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  it.  If  we  want  the  process  to  be  a 
success,  the  Senate  must  act  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  United  States  or 
America.  To  a  great  extent,  the  peace 
process  is  based  on  faith  in  the  United 
States  and  unless  the  parties  trust  the 
commitment  and  trust  the  word  of  the 
United  States,  any  parties  to  a  peace 
process  will  never  make  the  difficult 
concessions  essential  to  reaching  last- 
ing accommodation.  And  this  is  espe- 
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daily  true  of  the  Israelis  whose  very 
survival  Is  in  the  balance  every  day. 

It  is  popular  to  jump  all  over  the 
Government  of  Israel,  to  second  guess 
them,  and  Monday  morning  quarter- 
baclc  them,  misrepresent  them.  Now,  I 
never  had  the  political  support  of  the 
organization  known  as  APAC.  It  has 
always  supported  my  opponents. 
There  is  nothing  political  about  this. 
If  I  went  on  the  basis  of  politics.  I 
would  not  be  doing  what  I  am  doing,  I 
would  not  be  standing  here  today.  But 
we  have  to  look  and  ask  ourselves 
which  is  the  most  reliable  ally  the 
United  States  has  in  the  Middle  East. 

(Mr.  LEVIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  have  to  ask  our 
selves  what  kind  of  signal  does  it  send 
to  the  Israelis  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment is  willing  to  sit  down  and  treat  as 
a  diplomat  the  very  terrorist  responsi- 
ble for  the  assassination  of  a  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Sudan. 

I  recall  the  elections  of  1988,  the 
Presidential  elections.  Both  candidates 
went  out  of  their  way,  day  after  day. 
to  promise  voters  time  and  time  again 
that  they  would  not  make  concessions 
to  terrorists.  Each  candidate  upped 
the  bidding  on  the  other  day  after 
day. 

The  distinguished  President  of  the 
United  States,  George  Bush,  said  last 
year  during  the  campaign.  The  U.S. 
Government  will  malie  no  concession.s 
to  terrorists.  It  will  not  pay  ransom.s. 
It  will  not  release  prisoners,  change  its 
policies  or  agree  to  other  acts  that 
might  encourage  additional  terror 
ism." 

Pretty  plain  words,  very  understand- 
able, which  raises  the  question.  My 
friend  and  your  friend  is  now  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  How 
could  other  countries  trust  commit- 
ments made  by  the  State  Department 
or  anybody  else  who  is  willing  to  flout 
promises  made  by  George  Bush  to  the 
American  people  last  year? 

The  Shamir  election  proposal  was  a 
live  prospect  until  it  was  revealed  on 
July  29  that  the  State  Department  .sat 
down  with  Abu  lyad  on  the  day  after 
U.S.  Independence  Day.  July  5. 

If  you  will  remember.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  just  a  few  days  after  that  that 
the  Shamir  political  party  toughened 
up  its  stand  on  the  election  proposal. 
That  was  a  bid  deal,  sitting  down  with 
this  terrorist  and  conferring  upon  him 
the  undeserved  respectability  of  a  dip 
lomat. 

Reports  coming  out  of  Jerusalem 
since  then  have  focused  largely  on  the 
possibility  that  the  coalition  govern 
ment  is  going  to  fall.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  or  not.  But  I  say  again 
that  the  peace  process  will  go  forward 
only  when  the  parties  can  trust  the 
word  and  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  will  occur  only 
when  it  is  clear  that  the  representa- 
tives of  this  Government,  including 
perhaps  especially  those  at  the  State 


Department,  adhere  to  the  principles 
espoused  by  this  country  and  its 
people,  and  so  back  to  the  amendment. 

To  the  extent  that  the  United  States 
talks  to  terrorists  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  totally  innocent  Americans, 
trust  is  undermined  and  the  cause  of 
peace  is  set  back.  And  beyond  this,  it 
sends  a  signal  to  terrorists  and  would 
be  terrorists  that  violence  can  pay, 
that  it  does  pay;  they  will  say,  'Look 
how  we  snookered  the  good  old  United 
States  of  America." 

It  will  increase  the  likelihood  that 
our  future  will  be  as  plagued  by  terror- 
ism as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  clerk  to 
send  me  temporarily  the  text  of  my 
amendment  so  I  could  read  it  into  the 
Record  so  it  will  be  clear  what  the 
amendment  proposes  and  what  it  does 
not.  I  will  return  this  to  the  desk  in 
just  a  moment. 

It  is  entitled  "Prohibition  on  Negoti- 
ations With  Terrorists  Responsible  for 
American  Deaths."  Section  1302(b)  of 
the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (22 
U.S.C.  2151)  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following. 

Here  is  the  language  that  I  am 
asking  the  Senate  to  vote  on.  up  or 
down,  yea  or  nay.  with  us  or  against 
us.  I  will  be  content  with  whatever  de- 
cision the  Senate  makes  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  did  the  best  I  could.  Bui 
here  is  the  language  that  has  excited 
those  bureaucrats  down  at  the  State 
Department  to  the  point  that  they  are 
climbing  the  wall.  And  they  are  issu- 
ing all  sorts  of  ridiculous  absurd  state- 
ments. Listen  to  the  language:  ". 
except  that  no  funds  authorized  in 
this  or  any  other  act  may  be  obligated 
or  made  available  for  the  conduct  of 
negotiations  with  any  representative 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza 
tion.  such  as  Abu  lyad,  unless  and 
until  the  President"— meaning  at  this 
time  George  Bush—  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  he  has  determined  the  rep- 
resentative did  not  directly  participate 
in,  or  conspire  in.  or  was  an  accessory 
to  the  planning  or  execution  of  a  ter- 
rorist activity  which  resulted  in  death, 
injury,  or  kidnaping  of  an  American 
citizen". 

That  is  it.  That  is  all  it  says.  It  says 
that  the  President  can  sit  down  with 
any  PLO  guy  he  wants  to  or  his  desig- 
nee can  if  he  can  assure  this  Congress 
that  the  guy  who  he  is  sitting  down 
with,  the  PLO  representative,  has  not 
participated  in  the  murder  or  the 
injury  or  the  kidnaping  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  regards  this 
amendment.  But  I  think  it  is  reasona- 
ble. I  think  it  is  fair.  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely fair  to  the  American  people.  And 
those  are  the  people  whom  we  are 
elected  to  preserve  and  to  protect. 


I  will  return  to  the  distinguished 
clerk  a  copy  of  my  amendment  so  it 
can  be  carefully  nurtured  until  what- 
ever time  this  afternoon  we  get  around 
to  voting  on  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  333 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  certain  transactions 
between    United    States    owned    or    con- 
trolled firms  and  Cuba) 
Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  send  to  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  the  pending  amendments 
would  have  to  laid  aside  in  order  for 
the  Senator's  amendment  to  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  MACK.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendments  be 
.set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With' 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Florida    [Mr.    Mack] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  333. 

On  page  145.  after  line  22.  add  the  follow- 
ing iiiw  section: 

SK(  HI'.  PKOIIIHITKIN  ON  IKRTAIN  TRANSA<TUI.NS 
BKTWKKN  (KKTAIN  IMTKIl  STATKS 
KIKMS  AMX  I  BA 

Notwithstanding  an.v  other  provisions  of 
law.  no  license  may  be  i.ssued  for  any  trans- 
action described  in  section  515.559  of  title 
31.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect 
on  July  1.  1989 

On  page  5,  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  Item  relating  to  .section  914.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 
Sec    915.   Prohibition  on   certain   transac- 
tions   between   certain    United 
States  firms  and  Cuba.". 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  very  direct  and 
straightforward  both  in  its  wording 
and  also  what  will  be  the  end  result  if 
it  is  implemented.  It  basically  closes  a 
loophole  in  our  law  with  respect  to  the 
embargo  on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba.  It  returns  us  to  pre- 
1975  law.  Between  1963  and  1975,  no 
foreign  subsidiary  of  a  United  States 
company  could  trade  with  Cuba.  In 
1975  that  was  changed.  What  I  am 
suggesting  with  this  amendment  is  we 
ought  to  go  back  to  pre-1975  law. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I 
think  we  should  be  doing  that  at  this 
time.  The  first  is  that  as  I  mentioned 
in  the  discussion  yesterday,  Castro  re- 
fuses to  reform.  He  has  turned  his 
back  even  on  the  suggestions  of  peres- 
troika  and  glasnost  offered  by  Gorba- 
chev. I  have  suggested  to  others  who 
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suggest  that  we  ought  to  become  in- 
volved in  discussions  about  normaliza- 
tions of  relations  with  Castro  that 
maybe  it  would  be  appropriate  to  re- 
quest that  Castro  normalize  his  rela- 
tions with  our  Government  before  we 
consider  any  kind  of  activity. 

In  addition  to  that,  Castro  continues 
to  subvert  freely  elected  governments 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Recently. 
Senator  Robb,  Senator  McCain,  and 
Senator  Graham  and  I  visited  San  Sal- 
vador, and  while  there  we  were  shown 
various  weaponry  that  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  FMLN  by  the  Salva- 
doran  Army.  We  have  seen  reports  of 
munitions  that  have  been  captured  in 
San  Salvador. 

I  have  brought  back  with  me  a  bullet 
or  a  casing,  if  you  will,  that  was  given 
to  me  while  I  was  in  San  Salvador,  a 
casing,  a  bullet  that  was  manufactured 
in  Cuba,  factory  No.  13,  in  1988.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake,  Castro  and  Cuba 
continue  to  subvert  freely  elected  gov- 
ernments in  Central  America, 

Just  in  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
seen  Castro  and  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment admit  what  we  have  been  claim- 
ing now  for  at  least  7  years,  and 
maybe  more,  that  Cuba  has  in  fact 
been  involved  in  drug  trafficking.  He 
has  admitted  this,  and  I  think  that  we 
should  respond  in  some  way.  I  think 
this  is  a  reasonable  approach  to,  again, 
restrict  and  to  tighten  the  embargo 
that  we  have  imposed  since  1963  on 
Castro. 

There  are  those  that  say  that  now 
that  he  has  admitted  this  and  come 
forward,  and  that  he  has  requested 
that  the  United  States  and  Cuba  begin 
discussions  about  how  they  could  work 
together.  It  kind  of  makes  me  think  of 
what  it  would  be  like  if  Al  Capone 
called  Eliot  Ness  in  shock  one  day  and 
said  that  he  had  just  discovered  that 
there  was  some  truth  to  the  bootleg- 
ging of  whiskey  and  that  he  and  Eliot 
Ness  should  sit  down  and  talk  about 
how  they  could  solve  the  problem. 

The  fourth  reason  I  think  we  should 
act  now  is  just  the  facts  that  are  relat- 
ed to  the  trade  that  is  taking  place. 
Now,  I  will  remind  you  that  most 
people  in  this  country  believe  that 
there  is  no  trade  taking  place  with 
Cuba,  but  since  1975  that  changed.  In 
the  last  6  years,  we  have  seen  over  $1,5 
billion  in  trade  between  foreign  subsi- 
dies of  United  States  companies  and 
Cuba.  It  is  averaging  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  per  year,  and  the 
most  amazing  thing  is  that  this  trade 
actually  is  a  net  loss  to  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  neg- 
ative balance  of  payments  with  Cuba. 
Let  me  say  that  again.  We  have  a  neg- 
ative balance  of  trade  of  $184  million 
over  the  last  6  years  with  Cuba,  a 
country  which  we  have  said  we  are  not 
trading  with. 

So  I  will  conclude  by  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment, 
that   we   need   to   keep   pressure   on 


Castro,  on  Cuba,  until  a  point  is  ar- 
rived at  where  Castro  either  has  to 
reform  or  fail,  I  think  this  is  what  the 
American  people  want  to  have  done.  It 
was  our  policy  from  1963  to  1975,  and  I 
think  that  for  the  conditions  that  I 
have  outlined,  that  we  should  return 
to  that  policy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment  which  has  far-reach- 
ing foreign  policy  implications. 

It  turns  back  the  clock  to  the  1960's 
and  early  1970's  in  terms  of  an  iron- 
clad embargo  on  Cuba. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment 
would  prevent  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
United  States  firms  from  trading  with 
Cuba. 

The  embargo  was  modified  in  the 
mid-1970's  to  permit  subsidairy  trade 
because  these  firms  were  caught  in  a 
cross-fire  between  United  States 
policy,  which  said  no  trade  with  Cuba, 
and  host  country  policy,  which  permit- 
ted such  trade. 

This  amendment  will  once  again 
place  the  subsidiaries  in  the  untenable 
position  of  having  either  to  break  U.S. 
law  or  the  law  of  the  host  country. 

This  amendment  in  reality  is  unen- 
forceable, not  practical,  and  will  most 
certainly  cause  a  strain  in  relations 
with  our  principal  allies  who  have 
trade  relations  with  Cuba. 

I  remember  the  strain  in  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
over  the  issue  of  the  right  of  Canadian 
subsidiaries  of  United  States  firms  to 
trade  with  Cuba  in  the  early  1970's. 

As  way  of  illustration,  I  would  like  to 
list  some  examples  of  foreign  subsidi- 
aries of  United  States  companies  that 
are  trading  with  Cuba:  Beatrice  Foods 
in  Spain.  Dow  Chemical  and  Dupont 
in  the  Netherlands,  General  Motors  in 
Switzerland,  Morton  Thiokol  in  Eng- 
land, and  Union  Carbide  in  Canada. 

The  State  Department  has  informed 
me  that  it  opposes  this  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  I  have  cited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield  time? 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  consulted  the  manager 


The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.  Who 

yield  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  is  not  clear  to 
me  who  has  time.  Whoever  it  is.  if 
they  would  yield  30  seconds  to  me.  I 
would  suggest  a  way  to  advance  the 
cause. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  I  understand  it,  you 
want  to  request  that  the  present 
amendment  be  laid  to  the  side. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  If  the  man- 
ager would  yield  me  a  moment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  30  seconds. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  explain 
where  we  are.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack] 
and  he  is  agreeable.  I  discussed  it  with 
the  manager,  and  he  is  agreeable.  Sen- 
ators will  remember  that  Senator 
Simpson  and  I  were  consulting  about 
an  amendment  which  I  had  pending 
on  last  night.  I  think  we  have  now 
worked  out  our  differences  and  can 
proceed  very  quickly. 

So  just  to  expedite  the  floor  work,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  set  aside,  and  that 
we  proceed  again  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Armstrong-DeConcini  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMiSfDMENT  NO.  324 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  item  of  leftover  business  from 
last  night,  I  wish  to  insert  one  addi- 
tional letter  from  the  Christian  Action 
Council  in  the  Record  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Christian  Action  Coiincil. 
FaUs  Church.  VA..  July  19.  1989. 
Senator  Denmis  DeConcini, 
Senator  William  Armstrong, 
U.S.  SenaU.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senators  DeConcini  ahd  Arm- 
strong; This  letter  concerns  your  efforts  to 
codify  previous  Justice  Department  action 
allowing  political  asylum  for  those  Chinese 
nationals  who  seek  such  asylum  due  to  the 
forced  abortion  and  sterilization  policies  of 
China.  The  Christian  Action  Council,  the 
nation's  largest  Protestant  pro-life  organiza- 
tion, strongly  supports  your  efforts  and  we 
urge  your  colleagues  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  do  so  as  well. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  have  been  actively 
involved  in  one  such  case,  that  of  Mr.  Quan 
B.  Li  and  his  family.  The  Li  family  has  been 
granted  political  asylum  and  now  resides  in 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  Li  family  expressed  fear  and  great 
concern  over  threats  made  by  Chinese  offi- 
cials. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Li  received  many  letters 
from  Chinese  officials  and  their  relatives 
(who  had  been  "urged"  to  write  to  the  Li 
family)  threatening  them  if  an  abortion  was 
not  procured.  The  lA  family  resisted.  They 
were  forced  to  choose  between  their  citizen- 
ship and  the  life  of  their  unborn  child.  They 
chose  life. 

The  failure  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  (INS)  to  grant  political 
asylum  in  such  cases  is  appalling  and  re- 
quired the  intervention  of  the  Justice  De- 
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partment  to  right  this  wrong.  Even  those 
who  support  the  right  to  choose  abortion 
would  surely  find  the  Chinese  policy  abhor 
ent.  Those  who  claim  such  a  policy  does  not 
exist  in  China  are  simply  misinformed. 

No  person  should  be  forced  into  alwrtion 
or  sterilization.  The  Chinese  policy  violates 
basic  human  dignity  and  human  rights.  The 
United  States  must  stand  up  for  these  pnn 
ciples.  as  we  did  for  the  Li  family 

We  applaud  your  efforts  and  pray  that 
the  United  States  Senate  will  step  in  to  pro- 
tect these  basic  human  rights.  God  bless 
you. 

Suicerely. 

Douglas  R.  Scott. 
Director  of  Public  Policy 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  also  ask  unani 
mous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  With  that,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  is  now  prepared  to  discuss 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Senator  Armstrong.  He  has 
been  very  accommodating.  He  spoke 
last  night  on  this  amendment,  and 
there  was  no  one  speaking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  amendment,  and  he 
was  very  gracious  in  allowing  us  to  go 
forward  this  morning  with  it.  Our 
staffs  have  worked  closely,  and  Sena 
lor  Armstrong  and  I  have  something 
acceptable.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  or 
will  be  aisked  for  on  this  amendment. 

Let  me  share  with  you  in  very  brief 
form,  since  no  one  had  heard  any  side 
of  this  position.  We  have  resolved  it, 
but  when  it  was  originally  circulated, 
the  amendment  would  have  stated 
that  if  a  Chinese  national  establishes 
that  he  or  she  is  escaping  a  forced 
abortion  or  sterilization,  then  the  INS 
must  grant  that  person  refugee  or 
asylum  status.  Of  course,  the  amend- 
ment was  drafted  in  response  to  recent 
denials  of  asylum  applications  from 
Chinese  nationals  who  are  apparently 
subject  to  forced  abortion  or  steriliza 
tion,  if  they  were  to  return  to  China. 
The  Senator  presented  that  illustra- 
tion with  some  very  graphic  evidence, 
anecdotal  evidence. 

During  the  Reagan  administration 
Attorney  General  Mee.se  issued  a  dl 
rective  requiring  the  INS  to  give  .seri- 
ous consideration"  was  the  phrase,  to 
asylum  requests  from  these  Chinese 
nationals  who  were  refusing  to  suc- 
cumb to  these  coercive  birth  control 
policies.  The  Meese  memo  said: 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  view  surh  a  re 
fiisal  as  an  act  of  political  defiance  suffi 
cient  to  establish  refugee  status 

However,  the  amendment  as  origi 
nally  circulated  by  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado  went  significantly 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Meese 
directive.  Instead  of  just  strongly  sug- 
gesting or  recommending  applications 
for  Chinese  nationals  in  this  situation 
be  granted  asylum  or  refugee  status. 


the  amendment  mandated  that  such 
status  be  granted,  and  that,  of  course, 

is  a  contradiction  of  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980  which  establishes  the  general 
standard  for  persecution  which  we  all 
know  so  well,  or  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution  based  on  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality, membership  in  a  particular 
social  group,  or  political  opinion,  but 
leaves  the  determination  of  whether 
such  fear  of  persecution  actually 
exists  to  the  examiner  in  the  individ- 
ual case. 

So.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  objec- 
tion to  coercive  birth  control  policies 
constitutes  a  well-founded  fear  of  per- 
secution based  on  political  opinion  in 
every  single  case,  and  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  know  that  either,  thus 
the  directive  left  that  determination 
up  to  the  individual  asylum  examiner. 
But  this  amendment  had  presumed 
political  persecution  in  every  case.  I 
thought  it  was  too  broad.  I  have  no 
difficulties  with  strongly  encouraging 
the  INS  to  review  these  cases  sympa- 
thetically. I  think  they  are  very  real. 
Nor  do  I  have  a  problem  with  putting 
the  Meese  directive  back  in  effect. 

But  to  take  it  beyond  that  did  not 
.seem  appropriate. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  Senator  Arm- 
strong accommodated  that.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  he  did  that,  and  my  con- 
cerns have  been  recognized.  There  will 
be  a  numerical  limitation  here.  We 
will  watch  that  clo.sely. 

The  Attorney  General  has  some  au- 
thority to  deny  purely  frivolous  claims 
under  this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
He  IS  always  very  gracious,  always  very 
steady  and  patient,  and  each  time  I 
deal  with  him  I  regret  that  he  will  not 
be  here  next  session.  That  is  the  sad 
part  of  it.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is 
noing.  but  I  wish  he  would  not  go.  But 
he  is  going  to  go  anyway. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  thanks  particularly  to  the 
lovely  fnt-nd  from  the  State  of  Colora- 
do (Mr  Armstrong]. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
for  his  helpfulne.ss  on  this  matter.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  whenever 
you  encounter  a  situation  like  this, 
you  can  count  on  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  a  constructive  role,  and 
It  is  never  more  clearly  illustrated 
than  in  the  way  he  has  approached 
this. 

The  amendment  which  has  not  actu- 
ally been  sent  to  the  desk,  but  which  I 
will  .send  in  a  moment  and  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  modified,  is  along  the 
lines  which  he  has  suggested. 

His  participation  and  that  of  his 
staff  has  been  very,  very  helpful. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  point  to  make 
sure  there  is  not  any  misunderstand- 
ing. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in  sug- 
gesting that  my  amendment,  as  I  pre- 


sented it  last  night,  went  well  beyond 
the  Meese  guidelines,  the  Department 
of  Justice  guidelines  as  they  previous- 
ly existed,  and  I  think  he  is  correct  in 
saying  that  the  modification  which  we 
will  jointly  propose  scales  that  back 
somewhat.  But  I  do  want  to  be  sure 
that  we  are  on  a  common  wavelength 
here. 

As  I  understand  what  we  have,  it 
would  create  a  definition  of  asylum 
status,  but  the  person  requesting  that 
status  would  have  to  prove  the  fact.  In 
other  words,  once  the  facts  were 
proven,  that  would  entitle  them  to  a 
legal  definition,  but  it  would  be  up  to 
them  to  prove,  that  in  fact,  they  were 
in  fear  of  a  forced  abortion  if  they 
were  required  to  return  to  China. 

So  with  the  word  of  explanation  and 
my  sincere  appreciation,  I  do  send  a 
modification  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  incorporated  into  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Si:(  (HINKSK    KLEKING    COERCIVK    POPll.A- 

TION  CONTKOl.  POI.ICIICS. 

(a)  Pursuant  to  paragraph  (42)(A)  of  sec- 
tion lOlcai  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C  1101{aK42)(A)».  all  adju- 
dicators of  asylum  or  refugree  status  shall 
Bive  fullest  po.s.sibk'  consideration  to  appli- 
cations from 

nationals  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  who  express  a  fear  of  persecution 
upon  return  to  that  country  because  they 
refu.se  to  abort  a  pregnancy  or  resist  surgi- 
cal sterilization  in  violation  of  Chinese  Com 
munist  Party  directives  on  population,  if 
such  refusal  is  undertaken  with  full  aware- 
ness of  the  urgent  priority  assigned  to  such 
directives  by  all  levels  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, and  full  awareness  of  the  severe 
consequences  which  may  be  imposed  for  vio- 
lation of  such  directives." 

ibi  In  view  of  the  urgent  priority  as- 
signed to  the  one  couple,  one  child'  policy 
by  high  level  Chinese  Communist  Party  of- 
ficials and  local  party  cadres  at  all  levels,  as 
well  as  the  .severe  consequences  commonly 
impo.sed  for  violations  of  that  policy,  which 
are  regarded  as  political  di.ssent.'  refusal  to 
abort  or  to  be  sterilized,  as  described  in  sub- 
section la)  of  this  section,  shall  be  viewed  as 
an  act  of  political  defiance  justifying  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution'  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish refugee  status  under  paragraph 
(42)<A>  of  section  lOKa)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  '8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(42>(A)i 

'<c)  All  other  factors  which  may  contrib- 
ute to  a  determination  of  asylum  or  refugee 
status  in  such  cases  are  to  be  given  addition 
al  weight  by  asylum  and  refugee  adjudica- 
tors, such  factors  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  overt  political  activities  while  in  the 
United  States  or  third  countries,  member- 
ship m  an  ethnic  or  religious  minority, 
family  background  and  history,  or  suspicion 
of  counterrevolutionary'  activities  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  officials. 

id)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  necessitate  a  grant  of  asylum  or 
refugee  status  to  any  individual  who  is  ineli 
gible    for   admi.ssion    to   the   United   States 
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under  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  U82(a)). 

■•(e)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall,  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  promulgate  regulations 
and  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

•(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as— 

••(1)  Shifting  the  burden  of  proving,  in 
each  individual  case,  facts  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish a  claim  of  asylum  or  refugee  status 
as  described  in  sutisection  (a)  of  this  section, 
from  any  person  making  such  claim  of 
asylum  or  refugee  status  to  the  Attorney 
General;  or 

(2)  Requiring  the  Attorney  General  to 
disprove  such  claim  in  the  at)sence  of  proof 
of  facts  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim  of  ref- 
ugee or  asylum  status  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  by  any  person 
making  such  claim.". 

•(g)  The  number  of  persons  receiving  po- 
litical asylum  status  solely  because  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
1,000  in  any  fiscal  year." 

(h)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  be 
obligated  to  grant  political  asylum  to  any 
person  claiming  to  qualify  under  subsection 
(a)  if  the  Attorney  General  proves  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  such  person 
has  claimed  such  status  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  evading  the  immigration  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

"(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  all  adjudicators  of  asylum 
or  refugee  status  shall  apply  the  provisions 
of  this  section  to  every  case,  administrative 
or  judicial  proceeding,  or  appeal  that  is 
pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  to  any  claim  that  arises  on  or  after 
such  date  of  enactment.". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  just  said  is  absolutely  correct 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment just  presented  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Unless  there  is  something  else.  I 
thank  all  of  those  who  helped  smooth 
this  up.  It  is  an  important  amendment. 
It  does  not  involve  in  the  greater 
scheme  of  things  a  huge  ntmiber  of 
people,  but  for  those  whose  lives  are 
directly  affected  and  whose  lives  may 
be  saved,  it  is  an  important  issue. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  time  and  either  go  to  a 
vote  or  defer  it  as  the  managers  think 
best. 

I  do  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  today  in  support  of 
legislation  which  would  give  the  full- 
est possible  consideration  to  asylum 
applications  from  Chinese  nationals 
who  express  a  fear  of  persecution  be- 
cause of  that  country's  one  couple,  one 
child  family  planning  policy. 

Under  China's  coercive  birth  control 
policy,  a  Chinese  family  is  restricted  to 
having  only  one  child.  If  a  woman  be- 
comes pregnant  with  a  second  child, 
she  is  forced  to  undergo  an  abortion- 
even  in  the  final  months  of  pregnancy. 
Harsh  penalties  await  those  who  act 


with  their  conscience  and  refuse  to 
abort  a  child's  life.  Workers  are  fired 
and  funds  for  the  family  are  cut  off  by 
the  Government.  The  entire  family, 
including  the  first  bom  child,  is  penal- 
ized. And  in  a  few  horrible  cases,  new- 
bom  infanticide  has  occurred. 

Now,  Chinese  birth  control  officials 
wish  to  enforce  the  one-child  policy 
beyond  their  own  borders  and  threat- 
en Chinese  citizens  living  under  the 
protection  of  American  laws.  The 
Washington  Post  writes  of  a  Chinese 
couple  living  and  studying  in  my  home 
State  of  Arizona.  Daily  these  two  were 
deluged  with  letters  from  the  Chinese 
Government  demanding  that  they 
abort  their  second  child. 

These  threats  came  in  many  con- 
texts. Not  only  was  pressure  exerted  in 
the  form  of  harassing  letters,  but 
friends  and  family  at  home  in  China 
were  physically  threatened  as  well. 
HappUy  in  this  case,  a  healthy  baby 
girl  was  bom. 

Unfortunately,  now  her  proud  par- 
ents face  deportation  proceedings.  We 
can  easily  predict  what  sort  of  treat- 
ment this  family  will  face  if  they  are 
forced  to  return  to  China.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
find  meaningful  work.  The  children,  if 
indeed  the  second  child  is  allowed  to 
live,  will  be  penalized.  They  will  not 
receive  the  same  educational  opportu- 
nities as  other  Chinese  children.  They 
will  not  receive  the  same  employment 
opportunities.  The  second  child  will  no 
doubt  be  stigmatized  through  her 
whole  life. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  has 
fought  long  for  basic  human  rights 
the  world  over.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  United  States  now  has  the  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  to  bring  what- 
ever pressure  on  China  that  we  can  to 
change  this  policy.  We  should  make 
this  issue  one  of  the  centerpieces  of  all 
of  our  relations  and  negotiations  with 
the  Chinese  government.  If.  as  I  be- 
lieve, we  have  an  obligation  to  try  to 
bring  about  change  in  this  horrendous 
policy,  we  certainly  have  the  duty  not 
to  return  a  family  threatened  with 
persecution  because  of  this  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  swiftly  pass 
this  legislation. 
Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  time  to  yield  back,  but  I  just  say 
that  I  do  appreciate  it  and  it  has  en- 
abled us  to  keep  a  tab  on  this.  If  we 
find  it  an  egregious  and  continuing 
thing,  we  will  deal  with  it  on  a  regular 
basis,  hopefully  through  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  chaired  by  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  rather  than  here. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
back  his  time?  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  we  not  vote  on  Senator  Mack's 
resolution  until  we  have  considered 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  'Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  and 
then  do  the  vote  after  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  as  modified. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  yielded  back  his  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield  back  time  on  the  Armstrong 
amendment? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
Armstrong  amendment. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back  on 
the  Armstrong  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

The  manager. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays,  the  actual 
vote,  occur  after  the  disposal  of  the 
Mack  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  vote  on  the 
Armstrong  amendment  occurring  after 
the  vote  on  the  Mack  amendment? 
Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  'Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  35 

(Purpose:    Sense    of   the   Senate    that    the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall   have  a  representative   in 
the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo) 
Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Dan- 
FORTH.     Helms,     MtnucowsKi,     Byrd. 
Pryor.    Bingaman.    Warner,    Riegle, 
Daschle,    Exon,    Baucus,    Moynihan. 
Glenn.  Heinz,  and  Roth,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  for  himself.  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr, 
Baucus.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Roth,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  335. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section; 


-«  p*  J  An 
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SKC.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  THAT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TRAOE 
REPRESENTATIVE  SHALL  HAVE  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  THE  AMERK  AN 
EMBASSY  IN  TOKYO. 

Whereas  the  United  States  global  mer 
chandlse  trade  deficit  for  May  was  $10  2  bit 
lion.  $2.0  billion  more  than  in  April,  and.  an 
nualizlng  the  deficit  figure  for  the  January 
May  period  indicates  a  1989  deficit  of  $111 
billion; 

Whereas  the  U.S.  merchandise  trade  dcfi 
cit  with  Japan  for  May  was  $4.3  billion.  $400 
million  more  than  in  April,  amd.  annualizing 
the    deficit    figure    for    the    January  May 
period  indicates  a  1989  deficit  of  $49  billion. 
Whereas  Japan  accounts  for  over  40  per 
cent  of  the  United  States  global  merchan 
disc  trade  deficit  so  far  this  year: 

Whereas  Japan  has  been  designated  a-s  a 
priority  country  under  the  so-called  Super 
301  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  and  three  pri 
ority  practices  in  Japan  have  been  designat 
ed  under  that  Act: 

Whereas  an  initiative  has  been  lastituted 
with  Japan  to  examine  a  broad  array  of 
structural  impediments  to  trade,  and  the 
United  States  side  will  be  cochaired  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative: 

Whereas  there  are  representatives  as 
signed  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Japan 
from  the  Departments  of  State.  Treasury. 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  but  not  from 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep 
resentative; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Trade  Repre 
sentative  is  integral  to  trade  policy  formula 
tion,  trade  policy  implementation,  and  trade 
negotiations  with  Japan,  but  does  not  have 
a  representative  assigned  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  Japan;  and 

It  IS  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  thai  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre 
sentative  shall  have  a  representative  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Tokyo 

Mr.  ROCKEFELI.ER.  Mr.  President, 
in  short,  this  amendment  which  ha.s 
been  agreed  to  by  both  sides,  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  that 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  should 
have  a  representative  assigned  in  fact 
to  our  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo. 

I  am  concerned  that  of  all  the  major 
agencies  in  our  Government  responsi- 
ble for  trade  issues  with  Japan,  only 
the  United  SUtes  Trade  Representa 
tive  does  not  have  a  representative  in 
the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo.  We 
have  people  from  the  Departments  of 
State,  Commerce,  Treasury,  and  Agri- 
culture in  Tokyo,  but  no  one  from 
USTR. 

Japan,  as  the  Presiding  Officer  well 
knows,  represents  40  percent  of  our 
global  trade  deficit  thus  far  in  1989. 
We  are  likely  to  have  a  global  trade 
deficit  this  year  of  over  $110  billion. 
and  $50  billion  of  that  will  probably  be 
with  Japan.  We  have  a  broad  web  of 
ongoing  trade  negotiations  with 
Japan,  dealing  with  semiconductors, 
patent  protection,  construction,  and 
many  other  issues.  Japan  has  just 
been  designated  as  a  priority  country 
under  the  Super  301  provisions  of  the 
1984  Trade  Act.  and  negotiations  are 
beginning  on  supercomputers,  satel- 
lites, and  wood  products.  We  have  just 
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initiated  a  1-year  dialog  on  structural 
impediments  in  doing  trade  with 
Japan.  The  group  carrying  out  these 
structural  discussions  is  led  jointly  by 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Treas- 
ury and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we 
have  great  intensity  at  this  point  in 
our  negotiations  with  Japan  with  re- 
spect to  trade  and  in  fact  we  always 
have  great  intensity  in  those  negotia- 
tions with  Japan.  But  USTR.  Mr. 
President,  is  one  of  the  central  agen- 
cies, perhaps  the  central  agency  other 
than  the  Presidency  responsible  for  bi- 
lateral trade  policy  issues  and  it  is  the 
only  one  with  any  representative  in 
Tokyo.  I  think  that  USTR  does  a  good 
job,  but  I  think  they  could  do  a  much 
better  job. 

High-technology  communications 
are  better  than  ever,  but  there  is  still 
no  substitute,  especially  in  Japan,  for 
the  development  of  one-on-one  person- 
al relationships.  That  is  called  preface. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  USTRs 
capabilities  limited  by  their  inability 
to  assign  their  people  to  the  Embassy 
in  Tokyo.  My  amendment  simply  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
this  error  should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  in  April  I  wrote  Secre- 
tary Baker  and  asked  his  view  about 
putting  a  USTR  representative  in 
Japan.  The  response  from  the  State 
Department  was  that  if  USTR  asked 
to  assign  someone  to  the  Embassy  in 
Tokyo.  Ambassador  Armacost.  our 
first-rate  ambassador  over  there  as 
chief  of  mission,  would  make  the  deci- 
sion. In  his  confirmation  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Ambassador  Armacost  was 
asked  precusely  that  question,  and  he 
indicated  that  he  would  give  it  serious 
consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Baker  and  the 
State  Department  response  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


report  on  the  number  of  Americans  Mid 
Foreign  Service  Nationals  working  In  the 
Economic  Section.  Commercial  Section.  Fi- 
nancial Attache's  Office.  Aflrrlcultural  Sec- 
tion, and  Trade  Center  In  Tokyo,  London. 
Paris.  Mexico  City.  OtUwa.  and  Rome  at 
the  end  of  1980  and  1988.  I  would  like  this 
report  to  include  both  the  number  of  au- 
thorized positions  and  the  number  of  posi- 
tions actually  filled. 

As  you  know,  there  is  no  USTR  represent- 
ative in  Japan.  If  they  should  request  ap- 
proval to  put  someone  In  the  embassy  in 
Tokyo.  I  wonder  how  the  State  Department 
would  respond? 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  RocKEFXLLfa)  IV. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  April  13.  1989. 
Hon  James  Baker. 
Secretary  oj  State. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  1  am  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  resources  U.S.  government 
agencies  are  putting  into  the  trade  and  eco- 
nomic problems  we  have  with  Japan.  I. 
frankly,  feel  the.se  efforts  are  woefully  inad- 
equate 

I  understand  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  little  growth  in  the  number  of 
people  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo 
involved  with  trade,  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic policy  matters.  During  this  period, 
the  economic  and  commercial  sections  in 
our  embassies  located  in  the  capitals  of 
other  major  trading  partners  seem  to  have 
grown  at  a  significantly  faster  rate  than  in 
Tokyo. 

1  know  it  may  be  hard  to  put  this  informa- 
tion together.  Jim.  but  1  would  appreciate  a 


U.S.  Department  of  State, 

Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  John  D.  Rockefelleu  IV, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Rockefeller:  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  that  I  respond  to  your  letter 
of  April  13  regarding  U.S.  government  re- 
.sources  devoted  to  trade  and  economic 
i.ssues  with  Japan.  It  will  take  time  to  as- 
.semble  the  data  you  have  requested  on 
changes  in  staffing  between  1980  and  1988 
at  our  Embassy  in  Tokyo  and  the  other 
rountries  listed.  We  will  forward  the  report 
to  you  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

You  also  inquired  how  we  would  handle  a 
USTR  request  for  a  position  in  the  embassy 
in  Tokyo.  In  accordance  with  standard  pro-  ' 
redures.  such  a  request  would  be  referred  to 
Ambassador  Armacost  for  decision  as  Chief 
of  MLssion.  The  F»resident  has  assigned  to 
Chiefs  of  Mission,  not  to  the  Department  of 
State,  the  responsibility  for  deciding  the 
size,  composition,  and  mandate  of  all  ele- 
ments under  their  authority.  The  Ambassa- 
dor would  make  a  decision  after  a  review  of 
all  relevant  factors. 

Should    you    require    additional    informa- 
tion, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Janet  G.  Mullins, 
Assistant  SecretaiT/. 

Legislative  A/fairs. 
Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  support  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  re- 
marks to  make.  I  suggest  that  this  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  lime? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  amendment 
has  been  cleared  on  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  sides.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  the  status 
of  whether  I  have  requested  a  record- 
ed vote  on  my  amendment.  What  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  We 
have  not  yet  adopted  that  amendment. 
Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose for  my  rising  is  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Do  all  Senators  yield  back  their  time 
on  the  Rockefeller  amendment? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  yield  back 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]. 

The  amendment  (No.  335)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  , 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  wish  to  thank  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  because 
it  was  really  his  time  that  I  took.  I 
apologize  to  him  and  I  appreciate  his 
accommodation. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Florida. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  333 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  rising  is  just  to  clarify  the 
status  of  my  amendment.  What  is  the 
pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  There  is 
time  remaining  on  that  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  4  min- 
utes and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  5  min- 
utes as  if  in  morning  business  for  the 
purposes  of  introducing  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fowler  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1361 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  asssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  in 
morning  business  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harkin  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1362 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  further  debate,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  13, 
nays  82,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  129  Leg.] 


Boschwitz 

Chalee 

Hatfield 

Jeffords 

Kassebaum 


Adams 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 


YEAS- 13 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Lugar 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

NAYS-82 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Bums 

Byrd 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 


Pell 

Rudman 

Simon 


Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

E.xon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 


Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Henm 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Kerry 

Kohl 

LAUtenberg 


Gam 
Gramm 


Leahy 

Levtn 

Liebennan 

Lott 

Mack 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 


Rkecle 

ROM) 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sartana 

Saaer 

Shelby 

Simpaon 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wamer 

Wilson 

Wirth 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Matsunaga  Wallop 

Sanford 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  333  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  333 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vitiated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. 

The  amendment  (No.  333)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
tc  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  324.  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Lautenberg]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  woiUd  vote  "yea." 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    <Mr. 

Conrad).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

rRolIcall  Vote  No   130  Leg] 
YEAS— 95 

Adams  Ford  McClure 

Armstroni?  Fowler  MrConrifll 

Baurus  Glenn  Mpt/enbaun; 

Benlsen  Gore  Mikiilski 

Biden  Gorton  MUchell 

Bingaman  Graham  Moynihan 

Bond  Gramm  Murkowski 

Boren  Grassley  Nickles 

Boschwiu  Harkin  Nunn 

Bradley  Hatch  Pack  wood 

Breaux  Hatfield  Pell 

Bryan  Heflm  Pressler 

Bumpers  Heinz  Pryor 

Burdick  Helms  Reld 

BurrLs  Hollings  Riegle 

Byrd  Humphrey  Robb 

Chafee  Inouye  Rockefeller 

Coals  Jeffords  Roth 

Cochran  Johnston  Rudman 

Cohen  Kassebaum  Sarbanes 

Conrad  Kasten  Sasser 

Cranston  Kennedy  Shelby 

D  Amato  Kerrey  Simon 

Danforth  Kerry  Simpson 

Daschle  Kohl  Spe<ter 

DeConcini  U^ahy  Stevens 

Ditoh  Levin  Symms 

rx>dd  Lieberman  Thurmond 

ttole  Lott  Warner 

Domenin  Lugar  Wilson 

Durenberger  Mack  Wirth 

Exon  MiCain 


NAYS-0 
NOT  VOTING— 5 

Wallop 


MatsunaKa 
San  ford 


Garn 
Lautenberg 

So  the  amendment  <No.  324).  a.s 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  270  TO  AMENDMENT  NO    269 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business,  please,  for  the 
record? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
pending     business     is     the     Grassley 
second-degree      amendment      to      the 
Helms  amendment.  Those  are  amend 
ments  No.  270  and  269. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.     President,     the     distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec 
TER]   has  duties  elsewhere  shortly.    I 
want  to  yield  to  him  if  I  may  so  he  can 
make  his  remarks  about   the  amend- 
ment and  proceed  to  his  meeting. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  1 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is  im 
portant  for  this  body,  for  the  Con- 
gress, to  e.xpress  itself  forcefully  on 
the  subject  of  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  through  our  State 
Department  and  the  PLO.  This  is  a 
matter  of  some  complexity  and  I  know 
that  there  have  been  extensive  discus- 
sions between  the  executive  branch 
and  Members  of  this  body  on  this 
issue. 

It  may  be  that  there  should  be  some 
modification  to  the  amendment  which 


is  currently  being  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, and  I  reserve  my  own  judgment  on 
that  until  I  see  precisely  what  others 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  on  the  pre- 
cise language  to  be  employed. 

I  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  PLO  and  the  conse- 
quences of  those  negotiations.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  cospon- 
-sors  are  performing  a  useful  service  in 
bringing  this  issue  to  the  Senate  floor 
to  focus  our  attention  on  it  and  to  see 
if  others  have  any  modifications  which 
could  conceivably  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  status  of 
events  where  we  are  negotiating  with 
known  terrorists  is  highly  question- 
able, if  not  totally  undesirable.  When 
the  PLO  allegedly  accepted  the  long- 
standing conditions  articulated  by  the 
State  Department  some  13  months  ago 
and  committed  to  renounce  terrorism, 
that  has  in  fact  not  been  done. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  terrorist  activi- 
ty which  the  PLO  has  committed.  This 
list  will  be  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
I  might  a.sk  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  if  he  intends 
to  introduce  the  list.  It  is  a  list  which 
he  made  available  at  a  meeting  with 
the  President  and  a  group  of  Senators 
and  members  of  the  executive  branch. 
Does  the  Senator  intend  to  make 
this  available,  or  perhaps  I  might  in- 
clude It  in  the  Record  at  this  time'!' 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  had  intended  to.  but  I 
would  be  glad  for  the  Senator  to  do  so 
Mr.  SPECTER.  If  it  is  acceptable  to 
Senator  Helms.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  list  of  PLO  terrorist  in- 
cidents since  the  Geneva  announce- 
ment by  Arafat  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

PI.O  Terrohist  Incidents  Since  Geneva 

ANNOtlNCEMENT  BY  ARAFAT 

In  Geneva,  on  December  14,  1988.  Yasser 
Arafat  announced  to  the  Uniied  Nations 
General  Assembly  that  we  totally  and  ab 
solutcly    renounce    all    forms   of    terrorism 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  amplify  these  comments  to  note 
that  this  was  made  available  directly 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  national  security 
counselor  and  to  a  group  of  Senators 
who  met  with  the  President.  I  believe, 
on  the  last  Friday  before  recess.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  June  23. 

Mr.  President,  the  concern  that  this 
Senator  has  was  brought  forcefully 
home  when  I  met  with  Mayor  Freij  of 
Bethlehem  on  Saturday,  January  15, 
when  we  were  discussing  the  problems 
in  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza  the  ad- 
ministered territories.  Mayor  Freij  had 
made  a  suggestion  for  the  cessation  of 
terrorist  activities  and  the  uprising 
and  a  withdrawal  of  the  Israeli  mili- 
tary, and  no  sooner  had  Mayor  Freij 
made  that  suggestion  than  Yasser 
Arafat  on  the  radio  made  a  threat  to 
put  10  bullets  into  the  body  presum- 
ably of  Mayor  Freij. 

Yas.ser  Arafat  later  denied  that  he 
had  made  the  statement.  But  the 
United  States  Ambassador  in  Jordan 
had  a  transcript  of  that  statement 
which  he  advised  me  about  personally 
.so  that  even  in  the  face  of  Arafat's 
statement  about  putting  bullets  into 
the  body  presumably  of  Mayor  Freij 
because  the  time  sequence  made  it 
plain  that  that  is  what  Yasser  Arafat 
was  talking  about,  Arafat  still  denied 
it. 

I  discussed  that  with  Mayor  Freij 
and  he  then  withdrew  his  proposal 
after  the  Arafat  threat  and  he  was 
very  circumspect  in  what  he  had  to 
.say  about  the  matter,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mayor  Freij 
had  been  shaken  by  what  Arafat  had 
had  to  say  and  that  in  fact  had  led 
Mayor  Freij  to  withdraw  his  peace 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  in  the 
Palestinian  groups  who  would  be  ap- 
propriate   negotiators    to    deal    with 
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Israel,  the  United  States,  and  any 
other  Arab  nations  who  sought  to  be  a 
party  to  the  discussions  if  it  were  not 
for  PLO  threats  which  were  immedi- 
ately evidenced  when  someone  like 
Mayor  Freij  steps  forward  to  make  a 
constructive  proposal.  What  is  hap- 
pening is  that  the  PLO  has  shot  its 
way  into  the  bargaining  table  because 
other  potential  Palestian  representa- 
tives are  unwilling  to  step  forward  in 
the  face  of  such  threats. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Baker  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  several  months 
ago,  I  questioned  him  about  his  state- 
ment on  negotiating  with  the  PLO  if 
other  Palestinian  representatives  did 
not  emerge  and  suggested  to  him  that 
it  was  an  open  invitation  to  the  PLO 
to  terrorize  other  potential  Palestinian 
representatives  and  really  to  drive  out 
any  other  such  representation.  So  in 
effect  the  PLO  is  shooting  its  way  into 
the  bargaining  table  by  discouraging 
and  dissuading  any  other  potential 
Palestinian  representatives  from 
coming  forward. 

That  is  why  I  question  the  current 
policies  of  dealing  with  the  PLO. 

Mr.  President,  the  terrorist  activity 
that  goes  back  to  March  2.  1973.  in- 
volving the  murder  of  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador and  our  charge  was,  is,  and  will 
always  be  an  extraordinary  shocking 
event.  On  March  2,  1973,  according  to 
the  information  provided  to  me,  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  September  Organiza- 
tion terrorist  group  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Abu  lyad  who  was  currently 
Yasser  Arafat's  chief  lieutenant  in 
Tunis  for  the  dialog  with  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Pelletreau,  executed  in  cold 
blood  Ambassador  Cleo  Noel  and  his 
deputy  George  Moore. 

Again,  according  to  this  information. 
Ambassador  Noel's  last  request  to 
speak  to  his  wife  wa'J  rejected.  The 
Ambassador,  DCM  Moore  and  the  Bel- 
gium Charge  were  marched  into  the 
basement  of  the  Saudi  Embassy  and 
machinegunned  to  death.  The  terror- 
ists were  initially  arrested  but  eventu- 
ally released  and  to  this  day  those  ter- 
rorists are  free. 

Now,  the  information  on  those  mur- 
ders, those  assassinations,  I  believe  to 
be  reliable.  If  anybody  has  any  contra- 
dictory information  which  disputes 
those  statements  of  fact— I  think  they 
are  more  than  allegations— this  Sena- 
tor would  be  very  interested  to  see  if 
anybody  can  deny  those  facts.  But  on 
the  record  as  I  know  it,  it  seems  to  me 
highly  questionable,  if  not  totally  im- 
proper, to  deal  with  people  who  have 
been  a  party  to  such  transactions,  to 
such  heinous  criminal  conduct. 

This  Senator  fully  understands  the 
difficulty  of  the  negotiations  in  the 
Mideast  but  in  the  arrangement  to 
deal  with  the  PLO  and  to  allow  the 
PLO  to  discourage  other  Palestinian 
representatives  from  coming  forth,  we, 
simply    stated,    enable    the    PLO    to 


shoot  their  way  into  the  bargaining 
table,  which  is  highly,  highly  undesir- 
able. So  it  is  my  sense  that  a  limitation 
on  negotiations  with  the  PLO  is  to  be 
seriously  considered.  As  I  said  at  the 
onset,  I  would  be  interested  to  see 
what  other  modifications  someone 
may  have  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  pre- 
sented, but,  for  the  reasons  I  have  set 
forth.  I  believe  that  the  thrust  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  a  very  good 
one. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
colleague.  Senator  Helms,  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  comments.  His  understanding 
of  the  implications  of  all  of  this  is  very 
unique.  He  has  stated  them  eloquent- 
ly, and  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  ap- 
preciate his  comments.  I  wish  him  well 
as  he  proceeds  to  his  next  assignment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  review  the  situ- 
ation that  existed  beginning  this  past 
Friday  and  take  it  up  to  this  moment. 
This  past  Friday,  the  Senate  was  in 
session  and  conducted  one  rollcall 
vote.  As  I  recall  the  announcement 
was  then  made  that  there  would  be  no 
further  rollcall  votes  on  Friday  nor 
would  there  be  any  on  Monday.  Sena- 
tors then  departed  as  we  always  do 
under  such  circumstances. 

It  was  Friday  morning  that  I  offered 
the  underlying  amendment,  which  is 
now  pending,  to  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  attached  a  second-degree 
amendment  of  essentially  the  same 
language.  I  will  be  honest  about  it.  I 
wanted  the  amendment  to  be  second 
degreed  so  that  further  amendments 
would  be  cut  off.  At  that  time,  we  did 
not  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Grassley  amendment  because  I  wanted 
to  give  the  administration  ample 
indeed,  every  opportunity  to  work  out 
something  in  terms  of  the  language. 
Because  at  that  time,  as  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  knows,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  out 
of  the  country,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
was  fair  to  proceed  with  a  matter  of 
this  importance  while  he  was  gone, 
and  so  I  did  not. 

It  was  not  until  this  morning  that  I 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
second-degree  amendment  which  was 
offered  this  past  Friday  by  Senator 
Grassley. 

Since  Friday.  I  have  had  so  many 
telephone  calls:  I  was  called  from  Air 
Force  One  as  the  President  flew  back 
to  the  United  States.  The  President 
then  called  from  the  White  House 
upon  his  arrival.  Governor  Sununu 
and  I  have  talked  four  or  five  times  on 
the  telephone,  and  he  was  cordial 
enough  to  come  up  here  and  meet 
with  me  in  the  Vice  Presidents  cere- 
monial office.  We  attempted  to  work 
out  language  that  was  acceptable  to 
both  sides.  All  I  asked  for  was  some 


language  that  will  do  the  job.  And  the 
Governor  came  back  with  language  ap- 
proved by  somebody  down  at  the 
White  House  that  had  so  many  loop- 
holes in  it  that  two  Mack  trucks  could 
have  gone  through  it  abreast.  Mr. 
President,  John  Sununu  is  my  friend. 
We  worked  in  good  faith  because  I 
admire  John  Simunu.  He  was  a  great 
Governor  and  is  a  great  Chief  of  Staff 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  a  friend  to  all  of  us.  So  there  is 
nothing  personal  about  this  thing.  I 
just  happen  to  have  an  enormous  ob- 
jection to  dealing  with  people— terror- 
ists—who have  killed,  injured,  or  kid- 
naped American  citizens. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  has  just 
put  in  the  Record,  at  my  suggestion,  a 
table  that  lists  100  Americans  victim- 
ized by  PLO  terrorist  attacks.  This 
happens  to  be  exactly  the  table  that  I 
handed  to  President  Bush  2  or  3  weeks 
ago  when  several  Senators,  myself  in- 
cluded, went  to  the  White  House  to 
discuss  a  wide  range  of  issues.  I  said, 
'Mr.  President,  I  want  you  to  look  at 
this."  And  he  looked  at  it  and  said, 
"Well,  I  want  to  see  it.  Thank  you  very 
much."  And  he  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

I  go  into  this  detail  not  because  I 
think  Senators  would  be  interested  in 
it,  but  because  I  want  it  a  matter  of 
record  that  we  have  done  everything 
that  we  know  how  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise. But  the  administration  and 
the  State  Department  really  do  not 
want  a  compromise— except  on  their 
terms.  They  want  a  provision  that  is 
meaningless,  that  will  have  no  effect 
except  to  advertise  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  serious  about  fighting  ter- 
rorism. 

That  is  what  failure  to  approve  the 
Helms-Grassley  amendment  will  say. 
It  will  say  to  the  world:  "We  make  big 
speeches  and  we  beat  our  breast  about 
terrorism,  but  when  push  comes  to 
shove,  we  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing." 

The  message  that  we  need  to  send  to 
the  PLO  is  that  we  will  deal  with  any 
of  you  who  have  not  participated  in 
the  murder  or  the  injury  or  the  kid- 
napping of  American  citizens,  but  we 
will  not  deal  with  anybody  who  has. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  P»resident,  the 
State  Department  is  already  dealing 
with  Abu  lyad,  who  is  the  No.  2  man 
behind  Arafat  and  who  is  up  to  his 
armpits  in  all  kinds  of  slaughter  and 
terrorism.  I  do  not  know  about  other 
Senators,  but  my  conscience  will  not 
let  me  approve  of  my  Government  as- 
sociating with,  let  alone  negotiating, 
with  people  like  Abu  lyad. 

Shortly  after  the  State  Department 
decided  to  negotiate  with  the  PLO,  my 
staff  and  I  began  to  research  and  com- 
pile a  list  of  all  the  American  citizens 
who  have  reportedly  been  killed,  in- 
jured, and  otherwise  victimized  by 
PLO  terrorism.  We  came  up  with  a  list 
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of  40  Americans  killed  and  about  60 
others  victimized  by  PLO  terrorism, 
and  there  are  probably  more.  This  is 
just  our  research  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  want  our  computers  loaded  down 
with  information  about  it.  and  to  be 
frank  about  it.  it  was  difficult  informa- 
tion to  obtain. 

But  these  people  we  are  dealing  with 
right  now  have  killed  40  Americans 
and  we  presume  to  say:  "Oh.  well,  we 
are  against  terrorism— except."  I  do 
not  buy  that.  Forty  American  families, 
at  a  minimum,  are  grieving  this  day 
because  of  terrorism  by  the  PLO. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  callous  enough  to  forget  these 
40  Americans.  They  just  have  their 
own  agenda.  They  have  always  had 
their  own  agenda.  They  can  give  you 
40  excuses  for  everything  they  want  to 
do.  and  115  excuses  for  everything 
they  do  not  want  to  do. 

When   you   start   dealing   with    the 
State  E>epartment   bureaucracy,   it   is 
like  having  a  little  glob  of  mercury  on 
a  saucer.  You  try  to  pick  it  up.  It  is 
same  way   in  dealing  with   those  bu 
reaucrats    dowTi    in    Foggy    Bottom. 
They    have    their    own    agenda.    And 
nobody   else   matters.    Unfortunately, 
this   persists   through    administration 
after     administration.     It     does     not 
matter  who  is  the  President  or  who  is 
the  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  this 
built-in  bureaucracy,  and  regardless  of 
who   the   President   is.    it   makes   the 
judgments.  I  fear  that  this  bureaucra 
cy  has  a  callous  disregard  for  the  lives 
of  Americans.  That  is  why  this  amend- 
ment is  pending  today. 

But  let  us  talk  about  these  heinous 
crimes  to  which  I  have  alluded  and  to 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.    Senator    Specter,    dt> 
scribed  in  some  detail. 

I  wish  Senators  could  read  Edward 
F.  Micklus'  book.  Transnational  Ter 
roism.  •  It  tells  in  detail  about  the  a.s 
sassination  of  a  U.S.  Ambassador  by 
the  very  folks  within  the  PLO  with 
whom  we  are  currently  dealmg. 

Let  us  go  back  to  March  1.  1973. 
Black  September  terrorists  .seized  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Embassy  in  Khartoum. 
Sudan.  Black  September  is  an  oryani 
zation  that  was  created  by  none  other 
than  Mr.  Abu  lyad,  the  very  gentle- 
man that  the  State  Department  wants 
to  negotiate  with  and  confer  with  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  the  Middle 
East  and  Israel. 

On  March  1.  1973,  the  Saudi  Embas 
sy  was  holding  a  farewell  party  for 
George  Moore,  the  Deput.s  Chief  of 
Mi.ssion  of  the  United  States  Einba.s.sv 
Mr.  Moore  was  from  Ohio.  And.  had 
he  not  been  assassinated  by  Abu  I\ad  s 
thugs,  he  would  have  been  a  const itu 
ent  of  my  good  friends  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum  and  John  Glenn.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  widow  and  two 
young  daughters  that  Mr.  Moore  left 
behind  are  still  constituents  of  the 
Senators  from  Ohio.  Perhaps  they  are 


Perhaps  they  are  not.  Maybe  one  or 
both  of  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
knows. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  dedi- 
cated career  Foreign  Service  officer, 
specializing  in  Arab  affairs.  He  had 
served  in  World  War  II.  and  had  spent 
most  of  his  career  working  toward  bet- 
tering relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Arab  countries.  He  also  had 
been  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  high- 
est honors  that  can  be  given  to  For- 
eign Service  officers. 

At  7  p.m.  on  the  night  of  Mr. 
Moores  "farewell  party,"  a  truck 
crashed  through  the  front  gates  of  the 
Embassy,  and  six  or  seven  terrorist 
burst  into  the  building  spraying  ma- 
chineitun  fire.  "tSlome  guests  escaped 
by  jumping  over  the  Embassy  wall. 
Others  hid  and  fled.  *  •  •"  Gleo  Noel, 
and  George  Moore,  the  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  his 
deputy,      were      bound      with      ropes, 

punched  and  kicked. They  were 

tortured 

The  terrorists  made  their  demands. 
They  wanted  the  release  of  other  ter- 
rorisLs  in  jails.  They  also  demanded 
the  release  of  Sirhan  Sirhan,  the  mur- 
derer of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

They  are  nice  people  we  are  dealing 
with,  Mr.  President.  That  is  all  they 
wanted. 

Their  demands  of  course  were  not 
being  met.  At  that  time,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  a  firm 
policy  of  not  acceding  to  the  demands 
of  terrorists. 

We  know  what  happened  that  fate- 
ful night-and  we  know  that  Abu  lyad 
was  one  of  those  managing  this  oper- 
ation because  members  of  Israeli  in- 
telligence managed  to  monitor  the  ul- 
trahigh-frequency  shortwave  that  the 
terrorists  were  using  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  leaders  at  headquarters. 
That  intelligence  was  furnished  to  our 
Government,  so  we  cannot  pretend  we 
do  not  know  that. 

The  terrorists  received  their  orders 
from  PLO  headquarters.  The  code 
word  for  carrying  out  the  assassina- 
tion wa.s  CnkI  RjuT.  The  chief  of  in- 
telligence for  the  PLO  revealed  to 
Newsweek  in  1986  that  it  was  Abu 
lyad  who  issued  the  order:  Kill  tho.se 
people 

At  around  9:30  p.m.  on  March  2,  the 
terrorists  took  to  the  basement  of  the 
Emba.ssv.  Cleo  Noel,  and  George 
Moore.  al.)n>i  wtih  the  Bi^lgian  Ambas- 
sador 

The  terrorists  told  these  ^-entlenian 
to  make  out  their  wills.  Then  they 
forced  Mr  Moore  to  draft  a  note  to 
'he  Saudi  Amba.s.sador-who  had 
tlirown  the  party-.saying,  Im  very 
.-^orry  it  has  turned  out  this  way.  but  I 
want  you  to  kow  it  is  not  your  fault.  ' 
Then  the  terrorists,  these  people 
with  v^hom  we  are  going  to  negotiate, 
and  who  ha\e  been  identified  as  the 
key  to  Mideast  peace,  tho.se  terrorists 
tlien   lined   up  Ambassador  Noel,   Mr. 
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Moore  and  the  Belgian  Ambassador, 
and  started  shooting  at  their  legs  first; 
slowly  working  their  way  up.  In  all. 
over  40  shots  were  emptied  into  the 
victims.  Nice  folks;  sit  down  with  them 
and  negotiate.  They  are  key  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East— that  is  what  we 
get  from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  to  the 
terrorists  responsible  for  this  barbaric 
deed? 

The  Sudanese  Government  later 
sentenced  six  of  the  eight  terrorists  to 
life  imprisonment.  The  sentence  was 
soon  cut  down  to  7  years.  The  day 
after  sentencing,  the  terrorists  were 
flown  to  Cairo,  from  where  they  were 
released,  in  1974,  to  the  custody  of  the 
PLO. 

The  man  who  helped  plan  this 
attack,  the  man  who  ordered  the  exe- 
cution of  our  American  diplomats,  is 
now  sitting  across  the  table  from  State 
Department  officials,  being  treated  as 
a  respectable  diplomat. 
This  Senator  says:  Shame!  Shame! 
I  am  about  finished,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Chair  can  detect  that  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  amendment. 
But  the  issue  here  is  terrorism,  clear 
and  simple,  and  whether  the  United 
States  will  in  fact  negotiate  with  ter- 
rorists who  have  killed  American  citi- 
zens. 

A  little  later  on.  as  I  understand  it. 
there  is  going  to  be  a  motion  to  table 
either  my  underlying  amendment  or 
the  second-degree  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]. 

The  Senate  will  be  able  to  say  how 
they  feel  about  this  important  issue. 
By  their  vote  Senators  will  be  making 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
should  be  based  on  principles  which 
we  all  respect  and  which  deserve  to 
survive,  in  my  judgment,  or  whether  it 
will  be  based  on  expediency. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  News- 
week article  referring  to  Abu  lyad.  and 
the  attack  on  our  Ambas.sador  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Newsweek.  May  12.  1986] 
Nkw  Charges  in  an  Old  Case 
<  By  Lucy  Howard ) 
Now  that  the  Justice  Departmeiii  has  de 
(ided  aKain.sl  trying  to  per.seciile  Ya.sir 
Arafat  for  the  murder  of  two  U.S.  diplomats 
111  Sudan  13  years  aKO.  a  former  lop  aide  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Ornanlzation 
leader  ha.s  tied  his  onetime  bcss  more  close- 
ly than  evir  to  the  killings.  Abu  Zaim  until 
recently  FLO  director  of  inlelllKence  and 
deputy  chief  of  staff,  told  Newsweeks  Ray 
Wilkinson  that  Arafafs  .senior  aide,  Abu 
lyad.  personally  ordered  the  execution  of 
the  American  diplomats"  and  that  Arafat 
him.self  was  probably  personally  involved." 
Zaim  has  publicly  denounced  Arafat  and 
called  for  a  clean  sweep  of  the  PLO  leader- 
ship, but  he  IS  considered  a  credible  source. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  condones 
terrorism.  No  Senator  supports  terror- 
ists. Each  of  the  100  Senators  con- 
demns terrorism  and  terrorists.  That 
is  not  the  issue  before  the  Senate. 
There  are,  rather,  two  issues  which 
the  Senate  will  shortly  be  called  upon 
to  decide. 

The  first  is  whether  there  will  be  a 
continuing  effort  to  achieve  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and,  second,  whether 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
to  be  permitted  to  conduct  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  will,  frankly,  set 
back  the  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  end  the  United  States  dialog 
with  the  PLO.  That  dialog  is  essential 
to  the  United  States  efforts  to  encour- 
age discussions  between  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  discussions  intended  to  lead  to  a 
comprehensive  and  peaceful  regional 
settlement. 

The  United  States-PLO  dialog  is  one 
means  toward  an  end  that  I  believe 
every  Senator  supports:  A  comprehen- 
sive peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  amendment  will  hinder  efforts 
to  achieve  that  peace.  That  goal  is  im- 
portant to  all  of  us,  to  all  Americans, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
A  total  breakdown  of  the  peace  proc- 
ess, an  end  to  the  Israeli  election  plan, 
will  be  disastrous  for  Israel.  If  we  want 
to  truly  help  Israel,  we  will  not  tie  the 
President's  hands  in  his  search  for  a 
viable  way  to  achieve  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

This  amendment  raises  extremely 
troubling  questions  about  the  Con- 
gress' ability  to  restrict  the  President's 
ability  to  conduct  negotiations.  It  is 
improper  and  unwise  for  the  Congress 
to  attempt  to  restrict  the  President's 
prerogative  to  determine  the  course  of 
U.S.  negotiations. 

Earlier  this  week,  Mr.  President,  we 
heard  debated  an  amendment  in 
which  that  subject  was  raised  often  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  He  urged  rejection  of  an 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  hinder  and  intrude  upon  the 
President's  prerogatives.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  President's  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  and  the  Presi- 
dents  Chief  of  Staff  all  strongly 
oppose  the  amendment.  They  consider 
the  Helms  amendment  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional and  an  unwarranted  intrusion 
upon  the  President's  authority  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 


The  President  believes  that  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  effectively 
terminate  the  current  dialog  and  con- 
stitute a  substantial  setback  for  the 
Mideast  peace  process.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  before  me  and  will  read  and 
then  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  President  addressed  to 
me  today  on  this  subject  demonstrat- 
ing the  depth  of  the  President's  con- 
cern over  this  amendment.  The  Presi- 
dent wrote  today: 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell:  I  am  writing  to 
you  now  to  register  my  strong  opposition  to 
an  amendment  being  offered  by  Senator 
Helms  to  the  State  Department  Authoriza- 
tion bill.  As  you  know,  this  amendment 
would  under  certain  circumstances  prohibit 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  negotiations  l)e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  representatives 
of  the  PLO. 

My  Administration  is  actively  committed 
to  advancing  the  Middle  East  Peace  process. 
In  May.  the  Israeli  government  adopted  a 
serious  proposal  for  elections  and  negotia- 
tions. The  Administration  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  that  proposal  and  has  sought  to 
bring  about  a  positive  Palestinian  and  Arab 
response.  Indeed,  the  Government  of  Israel 
asked  for  our  assistance  in  eliciting  a  posi- 
tive Arab  response. 

What  warrants  my  writing  to  you  now  is 
my  strong  view— one  shared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  National  Security  Ad- 
viser—that this  amendment  would  interfere 
significantly  with,  if  not  destroy,  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  a  viable 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East.  After  six 
months  of  careful  preparation,  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  sensitive  but  promising  diplomatic 
juncture.  This  is  no  time  to  take  away  from 
the  executive  a  key  tool  of  our  diplomacy. 
Should  this  amendment  become  law.  U.S. 
influence  would  be  diminished  and  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  significantly  and  possibly  de- 
cisively undermined.  The  big  losers  would 
be  Israel  and  ourselves.  I  am  sure  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  would  not  want  to 
assume  such  a  responsibility. 

In  addition,  this  amendment,  if  it  were  to 
become  law.  would  constitute  a  substantial 
constraint  on  my  ability  to  conduct  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States.  It  is  as  a 
result  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution, and  would  be  an  unwarranted  and 
unacceptable  intrusion  by  the  legislative 
branch  on  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
the  presidency. 

I  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  see  that 
this  amendment  is  defeated.  Its  defeat  is  in 
the  interests  of  all  those  who  genuinely 
wish  to  contribute  to  Middle  East  peace. 

Signed,  George  Bush.  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  White  House, 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  July  20.  1989. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell, 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell:  I  am  writing  to 
you  now  to  register  my  strong  opposition  to 
an  amendment  being  offered  by  Senator 
Helms  to  the  State  Department  Authoriza- 
tion  bill.   As   you   know,   this   amendment 


would  under  certain  circumstances  prohibit 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  representatives 
of  the  PLO. 

My  Administration  Is  actively  committed 
to  advancing  the  Middle  East  Peace  process. 
In  May.  the  Israeli  government  adopted  a 
serious  proposal  for  elections  and  negotia- 
tions. The  Administration  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  that  proposal  and  has  sought  to 
bring  about  a  positive  Palestinian  and  Arab 
response.  Indeed,  the  Government  of  Israel 
asked  for  our  assistance  in  eliciting  a  posi- 
tive Arab  response. 

What  warrants  my  writing  to  you  now  is 
my  strong  view— one  shared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  National  Security  Ad- 
visor—that this  amendment  would  Interfere 
significantly  with,  if  not  destroy,  the  ability 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  promote  a  viable 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East.  After  six 
months  of  careful  preparation,  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  sensitive  but  promising  diplomatic 
juncture.  This  is  no  time  to  take  away  from 
the  executive  a  key  tool  of  our  diplomacy. 
Should  this  amendment  become  law.  U.S. 
influence  would  be  diminished  and  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  significantly  and  possibly  de- 
cisively undermined.  The  big  losers  would  be 
Israel  and  ourselves.  I  am  sure  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  would  not  want  to  assume 
such  a  responsibility. 

In  addition,  this  amendment,  if  it  were  to 
become  law.  would  constitute  a  subtantial 
constraint  on  my  ability  to  conduct  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States.  It  is  as  a 
result  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution, and  would  be  an  unwarranted  and 
unacceptable  instrusion  by  the  legislative 
branch  on  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
the  presidency. 

I  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  see  that 
this  amendment  is  defeated.  Its  defeat  is  in 
the   interests   of   all   those   who   genuinely 
wish  to  contribute  to  Middle  East  peace. 
Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  troubling  not 
just  because  it  would  restrict  the 
President's  prerogatives,  but  because  it 
would  severely  undermine  long-term 
goals  supported  by  the  American 
people  and  backed  by  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  The  dialog  was  contingent 
upon  the  PLO's  acceptance  of  three 
longstanding  American  conditions,  in- 
cluding the  renunciation  of  terrorism 
in  all  its  form. 

As  the  administration  notes,  the 
dialog  is  used  to  help  ensure  that  the 
PLO  abides  by  its  commitment.  This 
amendment,  which  would  undermine 
the  dialog  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  punishing  terrorists,  would  actually 
deny  the  United  States  an  important 
means  of  working  to  prevent  terrorist 
acts. 

This  amendment  is  not  acceptable 
because  it  would  undermine,  if  not 
end,  a  possibly  important  means  to  ad- 
vance the  peace  process.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  emphasized,  the  U.S.  dialog 
with  the  PLO  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It 
is  but  one  element  of  a  larger  Ameri- 
can effort  to  fashion  a  workable  peace 
process,  but  it  is  an  important  one.  It 
is  a  means  that  we  who  care  for  the 
Middle  East  who  want  to  see  a  peace- 
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ful  settlement  there  cannot  afford  to 
discard. 

Since  May,  the  administration  ha.s 
been  urging  the  PLXD  to  accept  a  proc 
ess  allowing  for  elections  and  negotia 
tions  as  proposed  by  the  Israeli  Gov 
ernment.  Without  the  dialog,  the 
United  States  loses  an  opportunity  to 
press  for  progress.  It  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  end  that  dialog. 

Together  with  my  distinguished  col 
leagues.  Senators  Dole.  Metzenbaum. 
BoscHWiTZ.    Kerry,    Packwood,    and 
Inouye,  I  will  move  to  table  the  Grass- 
ley  amendment  once  full  debate  on  it 
has    been    completed.    We    will    tht-n 
offer  a  compromise  amendment  to  the 
Helms    amendment    which    has    been 
worked  out  in  coordination  and  exten 
sive  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State   and   other  administration   offi 
cials.  Our  amendment  would  prohibit 
funds    for    conduct    of    the    current 
dialog  with  any  FLO  representative  if 
the  President  knows  and  advises  Con 
gress  that  the  representative  directly 
participated  in  the  planning  or  execu 
tion  of  a  particular  terrorist  act  result 
ing  in  the  death  or  kidnapping  of  an 
American.  The  language  .says     If  the 
President  knows."  It  is  my  intention 
and  expectation  that   that   would   in 
elude  appropiate  officials  within   the 
administration  such  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  others  designated  by  the 
President  to  be  involved  in  this  proc 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  comment  just 
briefly  on  one  remark  made  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  he  said. 
and  I  quote.  The  State  Department 
decided  to  negotiate  with  the  PLO.  ' 

It  was  President  Reagan  who  decid 
ed  to  negotaite  to  open  the  dialog  with 
the  PLO.  He  did  so  as  a  way  to  advan 
cae  the  peace  process.  If  we  are  to 
criticize  that  decision,  we  are  free  to 
do  so  but  we  should  face  squarely  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  decision  made  by 
President  Reagan  and  supported  by 
President  Bush. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  here 
and  will  have  much  more  about  Presi 
dential  authority  and  efforts  by  the 
Congress  to  improperly  and  unconsti 
tutionally  restrict  Presidential  author 
ity  in  foreign  policy.  Mr  President,  of 
all  the  amendments  I  have  seen,  none 
represents   a   greater   intrusion    upon 
the   I*resident's   authority   than   does 
this  amendment.  It  tells  the  President 
who  he  can  talk  to.  I  believe  that  to  be 
wholly   unwarranted   and    inappropri 
ate.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  and  Senator  Dole    and 
the  other  Senators  I  have  indicated  to 
table  the  Grassley  amendment  at  the 
appropriate   time   and   to   accept    the 
substitute  which  Senator  Dole    and  I 
and  others  will  offer. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
distinguished      majority      leader      in 
urging  a  vote  to  table  this  amendment. 


We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
work  out  some  language  on  this  issue 
on  which  we  all  could  agree.  Regretta 
bly  that  did  not  happen. 

Ironically.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  difference  among  us  on  the 
basic  foreign  policy  issue  of  dealing 
with  the  PLO,  or  on  whether  or  not 
we  should  be  talking  to  out-and-out 
terrorists. 

Everyone,  or  nearly  everyone,  agrees 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  unilaterally  and 
abruptly  terminate  the  contacts  we 
have  undertaken  with  the  PLO  at  this 
point.  Everyone,  or  nearly  everyone, 
agrees  that  it  is  not  right  for  our  rep- 
resentatives to  be  negotiating  with 
out-and-out  terrorists,  with  the  blood 
of  Americans  on  their  hands. 

I  am  confident  the  President  agrees 
with  those  propositions.  I  certainly  do. 
And  I  think  every  Senator  I  have  dealt 
with  on  this  issue  over  the  past  several 
days  feels  that  way.  too.  So  these  are 
not  the  questions  which  led  us  to  an 
impasse  that  we  are  trying  to  end  with 
this  tabling  motion. 

The  problem  is  the  strongly  held 
view  of  the  President  and  others  in 
the  administration  that  the  pending 
amendment  — whatever  its  intent  — in 
practice  would  relegate  the  current 
dialog  with  the  PLO  to  the  trashcan. 
And  the  view,  equally  strongly  held  in 
the  administration,  that  the  language 
in  this  amendment  would  set  totally 
unacceptable  limits  on  the  President's 
flexibility  in  handling  this  extraordi- 
narily complex  issue. 

Indeed,  we  have  a  letter  from  the 
President  — which  the  majority  leader 
has  put  in  the  Record  — which  makes 
these  points.  And  I  can  a.ssure  the 
Senate  that  Secretary  Baker,  and 
John  Sununu,  and  Brent  Scowcroft 
have  made  these  same  points  in  less 
diplomatic  language  personally  to  me 
and  other  Senators  over  the  past  sev- 
eral days. 

I  happen  to  share  the  President  s 
view  on  these  points.  I  was  one  who 
had  some  reservations  about  the  deci- 
sion to  renew  contacts  with  the  PLO 
last  year.  But  it  is  absolutely  clear 
that,  having  done  that,  and  in  the 
wake  of  other  developments  in  the 
Middle  East— including  Shamir's  origi- 
nal election  proposal  — it  would  be  very 
destructive  of  our  interests  to  pull  the 
plug  on  our  contacts. 

It  is  also  clear  to  me  that  we  should 
not  hamstring  the  President.  a.s  he 
tries  to  deal  with  all  of  the  political 
landmines  in  the  Middle  East— by  forc- 
ing him  to  trot  up  here  and  justify 
each  and  every  contact  he  has  with 
every  representative  of  the  PLO.  In 
my  view,  the  language  in  the  pending 
amendment  would  have  those  effects. 
In  my  view,  the  language  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  and  others  will 
offer  later  will  not. 

That's  the  difference.  Its  not  really 
a  difference  on  goals  in  the  Middle 


East.  But  it  is  a  big,  big  difference- 
going  to  the  heart  of  the  President's 
powers,  and  going  to  a  fundamentally 
different  judgment  on  what  will 
happen  to  the  PLO  dialog  should  we 
pass  this  amendment. 

I  have  already  indicated  how  person- 
ally engaged  the  President.  Secretary 
Baker.  John  Sununu,  and  General 
Scowcroft  have  been  on  this  issue. 

I  want  to  thank,  too.  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  leader- 
ship, patience,  and  perseverance.  And 
I  want  to  thank  Senators  Boschwitz 
and  Metzenbaum.  who  were  more  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  America  speaks 
with  one  strong  voice  on  these  impor- 
tant issues,  than  in  trying  to  preserve 
their  equity  in  every  adjective,  adverb, 
and  comma  in  the  various  drafts  we 
have  worked  on. 

Mr.  President,  the  questions  as  I 
have  outlined  them  are  rather  clearly 
drawn.  I  think  the  President  is  right, 
and  that  we  ought  to  table  this 
amendment. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  vote  to  table, 
and  then  will  join  the  majority  leader 
and  I  in  supporting  the  alternate  lan- 
guage that  we  offer. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  urging  a 
vote  to  table  this  amendment.  I  do  so 
with  some  regret.  My  good  friend  from 
Iowa.  Senator  Grassley.  is  the  pri- 
mary sponsor  of  the  amendment.  As  I 
have  said  to  him.  maybe  he  should 
just  declare  victory  because  without 
the  amendment  we  would  not  have 
.spent  all  day  yesterday  with  the  State 
Department,  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  President,  and  others  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  amendment, 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  the  very 
important  problem  the  amendment 
covers. 

Though  I  expect  the  Grassley 
amendment  would  be  tabled,  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said, 
in  its  place  we  will  offer  a  compromise 
that  hajs  been  worked  out  very  painful- 
ly. I  share  the  view  just  expressed  by 
the  majority  leader.  If  the  President 
knows,  as  the  amendment  says,  I 
assume  that  means  others  working 
with  the  President,  the  CIA  Director, 
National  Security  Adviser,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

I  must  say  I  have  been  in  meetings 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Baker,  so  animated.  I  have  never  lis- 
tened to  him  when  he  felt  so  strongly 
about  any  amendment  we  have  had 
pending  around  here  since  he  has  been 
either  Treasury  Secretary  or  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  or  now  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
points  out  correctly  that  Americans 
have  been  killed  by  terrorists.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing.  But  it  seems  to  me  we 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  peace  in   the  Mideast. 


whether  we  are  going  to  stop  the  kill- 
ing—how many  more  Americans  do  we 
want  killed,  how  many  more  Israelis, 
how  many  more  Arabs.  And  I  guess 
you  could  extend  this  to  intifada,  too, 
and  how  many  young  Arabs  and  chil- 
dren and  others  have  been  killed  by 
those  on  the  other  side. 

But  the  net  result  and  the  bottom 
line  is  that  we  have  worked  long  and 
hard,  and  I  must  say  there  was  a  point 
yesterday  where  I  think  the  President 
himself  changed  the  language.  I  know 
there  was  a  point  yesterday  when  the 
President  himself  changed  the  lan- 
guage. He  was  engaged  in  the  process. 
And  there  was  a  point  in  time  when  it 
was  conveyed  to  me,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  President  was  concerned,  if  this  is 
what  Congress  wants  to  do,  let  them 
do  it.  Let  them  stop  the  peace  talks. 
Let  them  stop  the  dialog. 

So  I  just  restate  that  and  make  the 
record  so  that  everybody  understands 
this  has  not  been  taken  lightly.  This 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Helms, 
with  a  second  degree  by  Senator 
Grassley.  brought  some  very  power- 
ful forces  together.  They  focused  upon 
the  issue.  Everybody  agrees,  most  ev- 
erybody agrees  that  we  should  not  uni- 
laterally terminate  the  dialog.  That  is 
what  it  says,  current  dialog,  in  the 
substitute. 

The  PLO  has  made  certain  state- 
ments. They  have  denounced  terror- 
ism. I  think  I  share  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Maybe  they  have 
not  done  enough.  At  least  we  are  not 
aware  of  it.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  said  to  the  Secretary.  "Give  me 
some  examples."  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, maybe  that  is  one.  Certainly 
that  is  the  reason  for  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Senator  Grassley,  because  he 
cannot  tolerate  terrorism  on  the  part 
of  those  who  still  reflect  the  views  of 
some  in  the  PLO  and  that  is  terrorism 
first. 

Everyone,  or  nearly  everyone,  agrees 
that  it  is  not  right  for  our  representa- 
tives to  be  negotiating  with  out-and- 
out  terrorists  with  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
cans upon  their  hands.  And  our 
amendment  is  going  to  take  care  of 
that. 

We  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
what  he  would  do.  He  said  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  was  try  to  make  out 
a  list.  Some  of  those  people  are  going 
to  be  off  limits.  I  think  the  letter  from 
the  President  expresses  better  than  I 
can  state  it  that  he  certainly  shares 
that  concern,  it  is  a  strongly  held  view 
by  the  President,  and  by  others  in  the 
administration,  that  whatever  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  it  is  their 
view  that  it  would  in  practice  relegate 
the  current  dialog  with  the  PLO  to 
the  trash  can  and  I  think,  as  has  been 
stated,  would  set  totally  unacceptable 
limits  on  the  Presidents  flexibility  in 
handling  this  very  complex  issue. 


I  think  under  one  interpretation 
every  time  someone,  a  representative 
of  the  PLO  talked  to  anybody,  if  they 
reported  it  back,  they  had  to  get  clear- 
ance. That  was  changed,  modified  as 
being  a  bit  cumbersome.  You  caimot 
have  negotiation  or  dialog. 

So  I  guess  the  point  I  would  make  to 
my  colleagues  on  this  side,  who  have 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  it  is  one  of  those  issues 
where  the  leadership  is  supporting  the 
President.  And  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Bosch- 
witz and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  It  is  not  an  easy  task, 
particularly  I  might  add  for  Senators 
Boschwitz  and  Metzenbaum. 

I  have  always  had  reservations  about 
renewing  contacts  with  the  PLO  even 
after  they  finally  made  statements 
about  242  and  renouncing  terrorism 
and  recognizing  the  right  of  Israel  to 
exist.  But  I  would  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  anything  that  might  stop  the 
peace  process  in  its  tracks.  Will  it  work 
or  will  it  not  work?  We  do  not  know.  I 
include  in  that  Prime  Minister  Sha- 
mir's original  election  proposal. 

It  just  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be 
in  our  interest  to  sort  of  pull  the  plug, 
tell  the  President  you  cannot  talk,  and 
you  cannot  have  a  dialog  unless  cer- 
tain conditions  are  met. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  difference 
of  goals.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  all  Senators  have  the  same 
goal,  and  that  is  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  it  is  a  question  of  going  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  President's  powers. 
And  I  think  there  is  too  much  of  that 
in  any  event  around  here  regardless  of 
whether  the  President  is  a  Democrat 
or  Republican. 

I  read  a  piece  in  the  paper  this 
morning  about  everybody  gets  to  be  a 
Secretary  of  State  while  this  bill  is  on 
the  floor.  Everybody  who  has  any  idea 
good  or  bad,  it  is  a  place  to  offer  it, 
and  we  debate  it,  and  many  times  the 
proponents  are  successful.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  final  analysis 
we  cannot  be  going  back  and  forth 
every  day,  there  might  be  a  dialog  be- 
tween some  member  of  the  PLO  and 
some  American  representative,  and 
having  the  F»resident  to  have  to  check 
off,  look  down  his  list  as  they  probably 
do  in  advance. 

So  I  just  thank  the  majority  leader, 
as  I  have  indicated.  I  also  congratulate 
Senator  Grassley  from  Iowa,  and  Sen- 
ator Helms.  It  seems  to  me  what  could 
happen  here  is  maybe  just  withdraw 
the  pending  amendments,  declare  vic- 
tory, let  us  offer  the  amendment  we 
have  worked  out,  and  that  would  in 
my  view  resolve  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  have  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  foreign  policy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  those  on  this 
floor  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 


feel  just  as  strongly  as  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  and  North  Carolina  about 
the  Mideast  and  ultimately  hopefully 
peace    in   the    Mideast.    But   in   any 
event,  I  want  to  join  again  the  majori- 
ty leader,  and  at  the  appropriate  time 
in  offering  the  motion  to  table  if  that 
becomes  necessary. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  all  con- 
demn terrorism.  We  all  know  what  it 
is.  I  guess  I  particularly  am  conscious 
of  this  particular  instance  we  were 
talking  about.  Ambassador  Noel.  Mr. 
Noel  was  a  colleague  and  a  friend  of 
mine  in  the  Foreign  Service.  He  was 
killed  brutally,  very  brutally  indeed,  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
pointed  out. 

I  think  we  are  all  very  conscious, 
too,  of  the  importance  of  negotiating 
with  one's  adversary.  There  is  no  point 
in  negotiating  with  one's  friends  be- 
cause you  agree  on  everything.  The 
whole  point  of  negotiating  is  to  be  ne- 
gotiating with  an  adversary  and  trying 
to  bring  the  two  sides  together.  These 
talks  that  are  going  on  now  in  Tunis 
are  potentially  very  important.  They 
could  help  open  the  way  to  a  compre- 
hensive settlement.  I  hope  we  would 
not  undermine  that  possibility. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  subject  we  address  today  is  not  an 
easy  subject.  It  is  a  fact  that  every 
Member  of  this  Congress— and  I  think 
the  overwhelming  number  of  people  in 
this  country,  maybe  in  the  world— all 
want  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
sooner  that  peace  is  brought  about. 
the  better  all  of  us  will  feel. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  shares  with  me  that  kind  of 
concern,  that  kind  of  hurt,  that  kind 
of  feeling  when  an  Arab  child  loses  its 
life,  when  an  Israeli  child  loses  its  life, 
when  a  Lebanese  child  loses  its  life,  or 
an  adult.  We  would  like  to  see  an  end 
put  to  the  killing  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  all 
abhor  terrorist  attacks  on  innocent 
Americans  and  Israelis.  Who  can 
defend  a  terrorist  attack  upon  Ameri- 
cans, or  Israelis,  on  a  bus  traveling 
down  the  road  between  Tel  Aviv  and 
Jerusalem? 

Mr.  President,  last  fall  the  PLO 
made  worldwide  headlines  when  it  're- 
nounced terrorism."  The  PLO  said  it 
wanted  recognition;  a  seat  at  the  table. 
But  since  that  attention  getting  an- 
nouncement a  number  of  terrorist  in- 
cidents have  occurred,  incidents  reli- 
ably linked  to  Arab  faction  Fatah. 

High  hopes  have  fallen  considerably 
since  that  original  announcement  was 
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made  by  Mr.  Arafat.  And  frankly  the 
PLO  Is  not  living  up  to  its  pledge. 
Arafat  has  not  been  transformed  into 
the  statesman  he  wants  us  to  think  he 
is.  What  has  that  to  do  with  this  issue? 
It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it  because  we 
are  dealing  with  the  question  of  who 
hates  terrorists  more?  Who  is  going  to 
put  tougher  language  into  the  law  re- 
stricting the  administrations  efforts 
to  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  peace 
in  the  Middle  East? 

I  support  the  leadership  amend- 
ment. I  am  a  party  to  it.  and  I  cospon- 
sor  it  because  it  reaffirms  a  principle. 
It  reaffirms  a  principle  that  we 
cannot,  we  do  not,  and  we  will  not  do 
business  with  terrorists— and  this  is 
from  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  leadership— "who  directly  partic- 
pated  in  the  planning  or  execution  of 
a  particular  terrorist  activity  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  or  kidnaping  of 
American  citizens." 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  that  this  amendment  avoids  the 
larger  question.  Should  we  be  talking 
to  the  PLO  at  all?  Frankly.  I  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  strong 
case  on  either  side  of  that  issue.  But 
the  fact  is  that  decision  is  not  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  decision  belongs  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  That  is  a  policy  de 
cision  for  them  to  make.  They  have 
made  it.  We  will  not  address  that  ques- 
tion at  this  time.  It  probably  does  not 
belong  on  our  agenda.  And  it  is  not  ad- 
dressed in  the  leadership  aunendment 
on  this  bill  that  is  to  be  offered  subse 
quently.  But  it  is  a  question  that  cries 
for  an  answer,  and  perhaps  at  some 
point  the  administration  will  conclude 
that  its  efforts  with  respect  to  the 
PLO  are  for  naught. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  acknowl- 
edge the  role  of  the  administration  in 
the  Middle  East  process.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  role  has  largely  been  a  posi- 
tive one.  I  think  this  administration  is 
trying  and  wants  to  be  helplful  in 
bringing  about  a  reasonable  solution. 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  believe  the 
administration  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  internation 
al  conference  that  some  European  na 
tions  were  pressing  for  is  no  longer  on 
the  agenda.  I  think  it  is  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  United  States  has  pub- 
licly commended  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel  for  his  efforts  to  being  about 
an  election  on  the  West  Bank. 

We  have  to  look  at  the  picture  with 
respect  to  the  administration  as 
having  some  balance  because  on  the 
other  hand  the  administration  posi- 
tion has  been  confusing  in  some  re- 
spects and,  yes.  I  can  say  disappointing 
at  times.  But  overall,  I  believe  its 
thrust,  its  concerns,  its  desires,  its 
hopes,  its  aspirations  are  good  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  think 
are  important  to  the  future  security  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  I  do  not  think  any- 
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body  questions  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration, this  Government,  contin- 
ues to  be  Israel's  best  friend  in  the 
world. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  the  ad- 
ministration feels  that  the  Helms 
amendment  with  or  without  the 
Grassley  amendment  would  tie  their 
hands,  and  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  move  forward  in  their 
Middle  East  efforts. 

I  accept  their  representations.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  dishonest 
people.  They  say  that  with  the  Helms 
amendment  or  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment they  would  not  be  able  to  contin- 
ue their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reso- 
lution of  the  dispute  that  exists  in  the 
Middle  East.  Now.  the  leadership 
amendment,  which  will  be  offered  im- 
mediately after  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment, as  I  see  it.  adequately  deals  with 
this  issue,  and  I  support  it.  I  support  it 
because  I  think  it  finds  that  reasona- 
ble compromise  with  respect  to  which 
the  adminLstration  can  live,  and  yet, 
sends  a  loud  and  clear  message  to  the 
administration  that  we  do  not  want 
them  dealing  with  those  terrorists  who 
have  involved  in  assassinations  and 
murders  of  Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  make  it 
clear  that  open-ended  talks  with  the 
PLO,  who  directly  participated  in  the 
planning  or  execution  of  a  particular 
terrorist  activity,  resulting  in  the 
death  or  kidnapping  of  an  American, 
will  be  barred.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  expres.sed  con- 
stitutional reservations  as  to  our  right 
to  bar  the  administration  in  that  re- 
spect. The  President  has  a  perfect 
right  to  expre.ss  his  constitutional  res- 
ervations. I  would  hope  that  with  or 
without  those  reservations,  that  the 
administration  would  see  fit  to  abide 
by  the  thrust  of  the  leadership  amend- 
ment. 

Frankly,  the  PLO  has  not  earned  a 
wide-open  dialog  with  the  United 
States.  Pre.ss  releases  and  posturing  by 
the  PLO  are  not  enough.  Accom- 
plished terrorists  like  Abu  lyad,  are 
clearly  not  worthy  individuals  to  be 
sitting  down  with  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. So  what  we  have  here  today 
is  an  effort  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
administration  to  continue  its  negotia- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time,  .sending 
a  loud  and  clear  signal  to  the  PLO 
that  their  continued  terrorist  activities 
are  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
Members  of  this  Congress;  and  hope- 
fully the  administration,  as  well.  The 
proposed  amendment  strengthens  the 
Middle  East  process  by  setting  forth 
proper  parameters  in  any  United 
States-PLO  talks,  and  I  support  it,  and 
I  support  the  tabling  motion  which 
will  be  offered  at  an  appropriate  time 
by  the  leadership. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise,  together  with  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader.  Senator 
Metzenbaum  and  Senator  Pell,  in  op- 
posing the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  underlying  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. On  the  other  hand.  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  made, 
not  only  by  my  friend  from  Ohio,  just 
now  concluded,  but  by  the  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

I  agree  with  them  that  we  all  have 
an  abhorrence  to  conducting  negotia- 
tions with  those  who  have  caused  the 
spilling  of  American  blood.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  a  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  as 
perfected  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  is 
not  the  only  way  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective. Indeed,  the  amendment  that  is 
being  offered  by  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leader,  by  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum and  myself,  by  Senators  Pack- 
wood,  Kerry  and  Inouye,  will  achieve 
that  very  objective.  It  will  prevent  this 
country  from  dealing  with  terrorists 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  spilling 
of  American  blood.  Our  amendment 
will  prevent  it  just  as  would  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Helms  and 
Senator  Grassley. 

I  also  strongly  believe  that  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East  should  be 
allowed  to  go  forward.  I  believe  that 
our    amendment    allows    the    United 
States  to  remain  actively  engaged  and 
will  allow  the  peace  process  to  go  for- 
ward.   We   must    realize    that    in    the 
Middle    East,    peace    processes    move 
haltingly,   move   forward   a   little   bit, 
and  sometimes   back,   and   sometimes 
makes  a  long  leap  forward,  as  it  did  in 
1979.  In  any  event,  it  will  be  able  to 
move  forward  under  our  amendment. 
However,  it  will  not  be  able  to  move 
forward  under  the  amendment  that  is 
offered   by   the   Senator   from   North 
Carolina   and   then   perfected   by   the 
Senator  from   Iowa.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
says  that  the  negotiations  cannot  go 
forward  unless  and  until  the  President 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
determined  that  the  representative  of 
the  PLO  "did  not  directly  participate 
in"    acts    of    terrorism    that    caused 
American  blood  to  flow.  That  means 
that    the    President    would    be   called 
upon  to  prove  a  negative,  which  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  do.  Because  of 
the  wording  of  this  amendment,  which 
seeks  to  achieve  the  same  goals  that 
we    wish    to    achieve,    the    President 
could  never  meet  its  terms— certifying 
that  the  PLO  representative  did  not 
directly  participate  in  or  did  not  con- 
spire in— and  conspire,  of  course,  is  a 
very,  very  broad  term— or  was  not  an 
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accessory  to  the  planning  or  execution 
of  a  terrorist  activity. 

How  can  the  President  of  the  United 
States  prove  this  kind  of  a  negative? 
He  cannot.  Our  amendment  on  the 
other  hand,  asks  him  to  prove  a  posi- 
tive. That  is  something  he  can  do.  We 
may  never  be  able  to  prove  that  a  FLO 
representative  was  not  engaged  in  a 
particular  activity,  but  we  certainly 
can  often  prove  when  he  was  so  en- 
gaged. 

I  believe  that  proponents  of  both 
amendments  want  the  peace  process  to 
move  forward.  In  the  Middle  East,  one 
must  say  about  the  peace  process  that 
hope  springs  eternal.  Otherwise,  there 
are  so  many  reasons  to  l)elieve  that 
peace  cannot  be  negotiated,  many 
people  would— or,  indeed,  do— with- 
draw from  the  arena.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  the  United  States  withdraw 
from  the  arena. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  and 
friend  from  North  Carolina  that  they 
should  declare  victory  on  their  amend- 
ment, as  the  Republican  leader  sug- 
gested. They  have  indeed  gotten  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  National  Security  Adviser, 
and  the  President's  Chief  of  Staff,  all 
of  whom  have  been  in  consultation 
with  us  here  off  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

We  want  t,  be  tough  in  dealing  with 
international  affairs.  We  do  not  want 
to  deal— none  of  us— with  terrorists 
who  have  spilled  American  blood.  But 
we  do  want  the  peace  process  to  move 
forward,  however  haltingly;  that  it 
should  move  forward  and  not  be 
brought  to  a  halt  by  actions  of  this 
body. 

In  December  1988.  as  my  friend  from 
Ohio  has  mentioned,  we  began  to  have 
a  dialog  with  the  PLO.  after  13  years 
in  which  our  policy  was  to  tell  that  or- 
ganization that  it  must  adhere  to  U.N. 
resolutions  242  and  338,  that  it  must 
recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist,  and 
that  it  must  renounce  terrorism. 
Yasser  Arafat,  the  PLO  chief,  finally 
came  around  and  said  that.  I  believe 
he  did  so  because  of  the  steadfastness 
of  our  policy,  and  that  the  dialog  that 
we  began  with  the  PLO  was  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  do.  Sometimes,  you 
simply  have  to  allow  someone  to  say 
yes,  to  change  one's  mind  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  was  a  change  of 
mind,  a  change  of  heart.  We  wUl  see 
whether  that  is  true  as  the  negotia- 
tions proceed. 

When  the  new  administration  came 
into  office,  the  Secretary  of  State  de- 
cided to  make  a  study  of  the  various 
hot  spots  around  the  world,  and  he  did 
so  quite  successfully,  I  might  say. 

As  part  of  that  study,  he  urged 
Israel  to  develop  new  ideas  and  pro- 
posals to  energize  the  peace  process. 
"Come  up  with  something  new  and  ag- 
gressive that  can  lead  toward  peace," 
he  told  them. 


The  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  who 
came  here  in  April,  did  indeed  come  up 
with  a  plan  that  was  new  and  imagina- 
tive, that  could  lead  to  new  Palestini- 
an leadership,  that  could  lead  to  open 
and  free  elections,  and,  eventually, 
peace.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  endorsed  that  plan.  Indeed, 
they  did  much  to  convince  other  na- 
tions, particularly  the  European  and 
moderate  Arab  states,  that  they 
should  be  supportive  of  this  new  ap- 
proach that  the  Israelis  proposed, 
elections  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
Now,  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
looked  away  from  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national conference  on  the  Middle 
East  and  are  instead  looking  to  the 
election  process  proposed  by  Israel. 
Hopefully,  new  Palestinian  leadership 
will  arise.  And  during  this  time  we 
would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  it 
is  only  the  United  States  that  can 
serve  as  the  interlocutor,  that  can 
serve  as  the  balance  between  the  Pal- 
estinians and  the  neighbors  of  Israel 
and  Israel  Itself. 

So  I  think  that  we  should  move  for- 
ward. We  should  allow  the  process  to 
move  forward.  We  should  not  deal 
with  those  people  who  have  spilled 
American  blood.  Our  amendment  does 
not  allow  that. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
simply  does  not  allow  the  process  to  go 
forward. 

That  Is  really  the  crux  of  the  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  and  our 
friend  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  we 
have  fashioned  allows  the  peace  proc- 
ess to  go  forward  while  ensuring  that 
we  do  not  become  engaged  In  a  dialog 
with  those  who  have  cruelly  and  delib- 
erately caused  the  death  or  kidnaping 
of  Innocent  Americans.  That  has  been 
the  goal  of  all  those  who  have  worked 
on  this  amendment,  and  I  believe  we 
have  constructed  the  proper  balance 
between  demonstrating  our  concern 
over  dealing  with  terrorists  and  allow- 
ing those  who  are  interested  in  peace 
to  continue  in  its  pursuit. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  Senator  Hatch. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  issue  that  has  bothered  me  for 
quite  a  while.  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned about  creating  dialog  and  get- 
ting the  peace  process  moving  while  at 
the  same  time  fighting  against  terror- 
ism in  this  world. 

Mr.  President,  while  on  a  recent 
factfinding  mission  to  the  Middle  East. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  assess  the 
impact  of  Israel's  current  peace  Initia- 
tive and  the  effect  of  the  ongoing 
dialog  between  the  United  States  and 
the  PLO  on  United  States-Israel  rela- 
tions. While  I  question  the  merits  of 
this  diplomatic  decision  and  the  direc- 


tion of  the  administration's  BClddle 
East  policy,  I  can  understand  the 
President's  decision.  Nonetheless.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  be- 
cause the  United  States  must  under- 
stand the  symbolism  of  choosing  to 
hold  a  dialog  with  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  terrorists. 

The  administration  has  chosen  to 
hold  secret  low-level  discussions  with 
Yasser  Arafat's  No.  2  man.  Salah 
Khalaf ,  or  better  known  as  Abu  lyad. 
Throughout  his  association  with  the 
PLO,  Abu  lyad  has  been  the  chief  co- 
ordinator and  leader  of  the  PLO's 
reign  of  international  terrorism.  As 
the  head  of  Black  September  in  the 
1970's,  Abu  lyad  was  responsible  for 
the  deaths  and  injuries  of  numerous 
Americans  as  well  as  many,  many 
other  people. 

I  am  not  just  concerned  about  Amer- 
icans, although  that  is  what  this 
amendment  does,  but  about  terrorism 
throughout  the  world  against  all  peo- 
ples. 

Beginning  In  1972,  Black  September 
staged  the  Munich  massacre  which  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  11  Israeli  ath- 
letes. One  of  the  victims  was  a  former 
American,  David  Berg.  Later  that 
same  year.  Black  September  mailed 
letter  bombs  to  former  President 
Nixon,  former  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  and  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvin  Laird.  On  March  1,  1973, 
Black  September  terrorists  murdered 
then  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Sudan  Cleo  Noel  and  then  Deputy 
Counselor  George  Moore.  The  direct 
orders  to  perform  the  executions  came 
from  Abu  lyad.  In  August  1973,  Black 
September  murdered  a  16-year-old 
American  girl  at  a  TWA  terminal  in 
Athens,  Greece.  This  bloody  pattern 
shows  a  repeated  commitment  to 
death,  destruction,  and  terror  which 
has  continued  despite  Mr.  Arafat's 
words  of  reconciliation  last  December. 
Abu  lyad  is  a  terrorist  by  all  defini- 
tions of  the  word.  Abu  lyad  is  a  terror- 
ist who  earlier  this  month  was  indicted 
in  Italy  for  supplying  arms  to  the  Red 
Brigade,  the  murders  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Aldo  Moro  and  numerous 
other  Italians.  Abu  lyad  Is  a  terrorist 
with  blood  on  his  hands.  Abu  lyad  is 
the  terrorist  with  whom  the  United 
States  has  chosen  to  begin  a  dialog. 
What  message  does  this  send  to  coun- 
tries fighting  terrorism  and  to  terror- 
ists themselves? 

Let  me  answer  that  question  with  a 
series  of  others: 

Must  we  negotiate  with  a  notorious, 
international  fugitive? 

Can  we  expect  binding  commitments 
from  someone  who  has  made  a  mock- 
ery of  international  antihljacklng  con- 
ventions, as  well  as  other,  longstand- 
ing international  agreements  protect- 
ing diplomatic  discourse? 

And,  why  must  we  insult  the 
memory  of  the  many  Americans  whose 
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brutal  murders  were  orchestrated  by- 
Abu  lyad? 

If  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion is  to  begin  a  dialog  with  the  PLO. 
surely  they  can  find  someone  other 
than  Abu  lyad  to  begin  that  dialog 
with. 

In  my  trip  to  Israel.  I  met  with  many 
of  the  great  leaders  of  Israel,  some  of 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Arab  world.  I 
met  with  Palestinians  and  I  met  with 
others.  And  I  met  with  intelligence 
people. 

I  am  satisfied  from  looking  at  some 
of  the  intelligence  information  that 
was  given  to  me  that  in  .spite  of  some 
of  the  comments  by  Yasser  Arafat  last 
December  and  since  that  there  contin 
ues  to  be  a  reign  of  terror  in  Israel. 
not  only  m  the  West  Bank  but  in 
other  areas  as  well,  not  only  in  Su- 
maria  but  also  Judea. 

So  I  am  very  concerned  about  this 
and  I  have  to  admit  if  I  were  writing 
thus  amendment,  I  would  write  it  a 
little  bit  differently,  but  I  also  would 
write  the  amendment  that  the  admin- 
istration supports  and  my  dear  friends 
and  respected  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished majority  and  minority  leaders, 
support. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  Lssue. 
and  it  is  very  important  and  I  under- 
stand the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
but  I  have  to  choose  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  on  this  issue  today, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
I  think  it  is  the  right  message  to  send. 
If  we  have  a  little  better  language.  I 
may  agree  perhaps  we  could  amend  it 
and  amend  it  later,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
vote  to  sustain  this  amendment. 

I  realize  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to 
do  so,  and  there  are  very  sincere  atti 
tudes  on  the  other  side  of  this  issue. 

I  think  most  everybody  does  want 
reasonable  negotiations  to  go  forward 
because  how  do  you  conclude  peace  if 
you  cannot  get  the  enemies  together, 
if  you  cannot  get  those  who  literally 
are  at  odds  with  each  other,  and  how 
in  the  world  can  you  ever  have  peace 
talks?  That  is  what  peace  is  all  about, 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  empathy 
with  that. 

But  having  said  what  I  said.  I  cannot 
tolerate  not  sending  this  message  that 
Abu  lyad  is  not  the  person  with  whom 
we  should  be  negotiating  nor  anyone 
similarly  situationed  to  Abu  lyad,  and 
that  is  basically  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  calling  for  here,  and  I  think  he  is 
right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  course  of  the  past  few  years,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  associ 


ated  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  on  a  number  of  matters  in 
which  the  issue  of  the  constitutional 
division  of  authority  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  has 
arisen.  He  has  been  an  articulate  expo- 
nent of  his  point  of  view  in  that  regard 
which  has  primarily  focused  on  the 
authority  of  the  President.  He  is,  of 
course,  as  all  Senators  know,  a  student 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  stated  that  he  believes  this 
amendment  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
to  be  an  unwarranted  intrusion  on  his 
authority.  May  I  take  the  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  the  amend- 
ment to  be  the  result  of  his  conclusion 
that  this  amendment  is  constitutional 
and  does  not  represent  an  intrusion  on 
the  Presidents  executive  power  under 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator raises  a  very  interesting  point  and 
it  is  one  that  troubles  me  about  the 
amendment,  as  well.  I  have  an  equal 
respect  for  the  constitutional  abilities 
and  the  studies  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine.  We  have  been  on 
the  opposite  side  of  certain  issues  and 
certainly  on  this  particular  issue  we 
have  been  on  the  opposite  side. 

This  does  .seem  somewhat  inconsist- 
ent with  my  positions  of  the  past  that 
I  believe  that  the  President  basically 
should  be  the  conductor  of  foreign 
policy.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no 
role.  And  I  have  always  made  that 
very  clear,  £is  well. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  provision,  and  I  do 
have  some  concerns  about  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na is  sending  a  message  here  that 
transcends  tho.se  concerns.  I  believe 
that  it  can  be  held  constitutional  be- 
cause all  he  IS  doing  is  withholding 
funds  for  a  specific  purpose  and,  in 
this  particular  case,  one  of  the  highest 
purposes  I  think  you  can  come  up 
with;  and  that  is  to  .send  a  message 
that  we  do  not  want  our  Nation  engag- 
ing in  discourse  with  people  like  Abu 
lyad.  who  are  known  terrorists  who 
have  participated  in  the  killing  of 
American  citizens.  I  would  go  a  little 
broader  than  that  if  it  were  I  because 
I  am  as  concerned  about  Italian  citi- 
zens and  Israeli  citizens  and  others  as 
I  am  about  American  citizens.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  should  have  to  put  up 
with  what  people  like  Abu  lyad  are 
doing  to  this  world. 

But  that  mes.sage  being  sent.  I  do 
not  agree  that  this  hamstrings  the 
President.  I  believe  the  President  has 
great  leeway.  If  this  amendment  is  put 
into  effect,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  still  have  great  leeway  as 
long  as  basically  he  concludes  in  good 
faith  that  the  person  or  persons  with 
whom  they  are  negotiating  did  not 
correctly  participate  in  or  conspire  in 
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or  were  an  accessory  to  the  planning 
or  execution  of  the  terrorist  activity 
which  resulted  in  the  death,  injury,  or 
kidnaping  of  an  American  citizen. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  is  going  to 
question  the  President's  good  faith 
under  those  circumstances.  If  it  is 
proven  later  that  he  is  dealing  with 
somebody  who  is  similarly  of  a  reputa- 
tion of  Abu  lyad.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
President  would  break  off  those  nego- 
tiations anyway.  I  think  any  Presi- 
dent, all  he  would  have  to  do  is  be  in- 
formed that  is  the  case,  and  I  think  he 
or  she  would  break  off  those  negotia- 
tions. So  I  do  not  think  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional, but  I  share  some  of  the  con- 
cerns along  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  and  I  concede  that  particular 
sharing  of  concerns. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. As  always.  I  believe  the  Senate 
will  benefit  from  his  constitutional 
analysis  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  a  chance  in  the  last  hour 
and  a  half  to  listen  to  several  out- 
standing Members  of  this  body  give 
very  good  speeches  on  why  they  object 
to  what  Senator  Helms  and  I  are 
trying  to  accomplish  here.  I  am  not 
speaking  for  Senator  Helms  now.  but  I 
am  speaking  for  myself,  Mr.  President. 
As  I  reviewed  and  listened  to  these 
speeches,  it  .seems  to  me  as  though  the 
speakers  see  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  as  very  narrowly  drawn, 
directed  at  just  the  Middle  East  peace 
process.  I  am  concerned  with  more 
than  that.  Although  I  do  not  want  it 
.said  that  I  don't  support  that  peace 
process:  1  do  support  it  and  I  want 
that  peace  process  to  work. 

But  there  are  far  greater  and  bigger 
issues  involved  here  than  just  the 
Middle  East  peace  process.  So  I  do  not 
want  anybody  to  take  such  a  narrow 
view,  and  state  that  we  are  infringing 
upon  that  peace  process  or  trying  to 
affect  it  to  any  great  extent:  that 
would  put  borders  on  the  scope  of  this 
amendment.  And  this  amendment 
should  not  derail  the  peace  process. 
Its  not  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  say, 
in  worldwide  application,  that  we  sup- 
port our  President  and  we  want  him  to 
stick  to  his  policy  in  the  war  against 
terrorism. 

The  greater  issues  at  stake  here  are 
the  integrity  and  the  credibility  of  the 
American  voice  in  the  multilateral  war 
on  terrorism  and  the  protection  of 
Americans  as  they  travel  around  the 
world. 

We  undertook  a  war  against  terror- 
ism because  Americans  were  being 
killed  and  because  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's No.  1  responsibility  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  of  America, 
not  only  within  the  United  States  of 
America  but  also,  albeit  difficult,  when 
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they  are  outside  of  the  political 
boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  antiterrorism  policy  began 
with  us,  we  now  have  the  cooperation 
of  several  other  nations.  Nations  want 
to  protect  their  citizens  and  many 
countries  are  working  with  us  to  fight 
terrorism.  So  our  credibility  in  this  co- 
operative effort— and  maybe,  to  some 
extent  even  our  voice  as  a  leader  in 
the  free  world  generally— it's  at  stake. 
The  issue  simply  stated  is:  Are  the 
daily  actions  of  our  Government  sup- 
portive of  that  policy  or  distracting 
from  that  policy. 

Senator  Dole  was  concerned  that 
maybe  too  many  Senators,  when  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
comes  up,  act  like  Secretaries  of  State. 
I  would  not  pretend  to  be  one.  I  have 
spoken  against  that  approach.  When 
my  constituents  ask,  "Why  doesn't  the 
Congress  do  more  about  a  relationship 
with  a  particular  country?"  I  say  it  is 
because  the  United  States  cannot 
speak  with  more  than  one  voice  in  for- 
eign affairs,  and  that  voice  principally 
comes  from  our  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

But  we  do  have  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  in  our  Government.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  Congress,  in  its 
oversight  capacity,  can  point  out,  and 
correct,  with  proper  constitutional  au- 
thority, the  shortcomings  in  the  daily 
activity  of  executing  the  antiterrorism 
policy  ennunciated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

So,  while  I  did  not  write  our  policy 
on  antiterrorism,  I  know  it  is  a  good 
antiterrorism  policy.  All  I  want  this 
administration  to  do  is  stick  to  that 
policy  and  remember  the  purpose  of 
that  policy.  And  I  question  whether  or 
not  what  is  going  on  in  Tunis  now  de- 
tracts from  that  policy.  I'm  asking,  as 
we  have  dialog  and  bring  credibility 
and.  to  some  extent,  forgiveness  to 
acts  of  terrorism,  aren't  we  compro- 
mising that  principle? 

So.  my  colleagues  should  not  think 
in  terms  of  just  the  PLO,  or  just  the 
Middle  East  process,  as  they  consider 
this  issue.  I  do  think,  though,  that 
some  good  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  debate.  It  makes  me  feel  good, 
when  we  in  the  Congress  are  dealing 
on  a  foreign  policy  issue,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  concerned  about  it, 
he  is  involved  to  represent  that  de- 
partment personally.  Because,  as  we 
debate  so  many  foreign  policy  issues 
on  this  floor  and  some  Members  of 
this  body  says:  Well,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  opposed  to  this,  it  seems  too 
often  we  are  dealing  with  some  low- 
level  bureaucrat  within  that  Depart- 
ment. So  it's  satisfying  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  State's  attention  and  ex- 
pertise. 

And  it  is  pretty  pleasing  to  this  Re- 
publican, to  this  Senator,  to  know  that 
the  head  of  our  party,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  this  issue  to  read  the  compro- 


mise and  to  make  some  comment  on  it. 
Because  it  is  good  to  know  a  President 
is  in  charge. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment that  I  fear  the  consequences  of 
their  wanting  to  exercise  complete 
freedom  in  whom  they  talk  to  and  do 
not  talk  to.  Let  me  say  that,  I  do  not 
care  to  whom  they  talk,  as  long  as 
they  do  not  talk  to  people  who  take 
credit  for  murdering  Americans.  And, 
there  are  plenty  of  these  PLO  leaders 
who  have  been  identified,  taking  credit 
for  that. 

But  I  think  I'm  concerned  that  we 
are  on  a  slippery  slope,  Mr.  President. 
And,  right  down  at  the  bottom  of  that 
slippery  slope  is  Arafat.  And  some- 
body, someplace,  thinks  that  maybe  a 
conversation  with  him  is  going  to  solve 
all  the  problems  in  the  Middle  East. 

He  is  a  cagey  individual  and  I  do  not 
care  how  bright  or  how  smart  our 
leaders  are,  I  am  fearful  that  they  will 
be  caught  and  lend  prestige  and  credi- 
bility to  a  murderer. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  lead- 
ers say  that  the  language  that  they 
have  in  their  amendment  precludes 
that.  They  say  that  their  amendment 
is  written  so  that  will  not  happen.  But 
I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
bottom  line  is— they  do  not  want  any 
doors  closed  to  them  whatsoever,  re- 
gardless of  who  might  be  on  the  other 
side  of  those  doors  waiting  to  talk. 
And  that  there  is  not  one  thing  in  this 
amendment,  no  matter  how  carefully 
crafted  the  leaders  say  it  is,  that  is 
going  to  keep  the  I*resident  of  the 
United  States  from  talking  to  Arafat  if 
he  wants  to. 

I  do  not  say  our  President  wants  to. 
I  do  not  think  he  has  any  intention  of 
it.  And  I  think  that  this  debate  of  the 
last  week  is  causing  our  administration 
to  realize  they  have  been  going  too  far 
in  talking  to  some  people  who  have 
blood  on  their  hands.  So  I  don't  think 
our  President  is  headed  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  I  will  tell  my  colleagues, 
when  the  attitude  is  expressed  that 
they  do  not  know  who  they  might 
have  to  talk  to  sometime  if  they  want 
to  make  the  peace  process  go,  that 
path  and  that  slippery  slope  eventual- 
ly brings  them  to  the  head  reindeer,  to 
the  top  dog. 

I  think  we  ought  to  know  that,  as 
well  intentioned  as  our  people  are 
downtown,  we  have  a  very  good  anti- 
terrorism policy,  enunciated  correctly. 
Until  last  December,  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  was  carried  out  without  any  compro- 
mise whatsoever.  Am  I  opposed  to  in- 
novation in  foreign  policy?  Am  I  op- 
posed to  innovation  in  approaches  to 
discussion  and  dialog,  things  that  lead 
to  the  peace  process?  No.  I  am  not. 
But  I  question  what  this  dialog  is  get- 
ting us  and  where  it  is  leading  us. 

Understand  there  are  175  independ- 
ent nations  in  the  world  and  that  the 
PLO  are  not  the  only  terrorists  in  the 


world.  Is  what  are  we  doing  going  to 
cause  people  to  draw  back  and  ques- 
tion how  serious  we  are  in  this  war  on 
terrorism? 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  of  this 
not  as  a  battle  between  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House.  We  have  to  look 
at  the  long-term  effect  of  the  decisions 
that  are  made  on  a  daily  basis  by  some 
people  in  the  State  Department.  And 
we  have  to  look  at  how  this  might  be 
read  by  Arafat. 

The  opponents  of  this  amendment 
say  that  if  it  carries,  that  the  PLO 
dialog  might  stop.  Well,  there  is  an- 
other side  to  that  coin,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  other  side  of  that  coin  is  that 
if  this  amendment  is  defeated,  it  just 
might  say  to  Arafat:  Well,  really,  the 
U.S.  Senate  says  that  dialog  with  the 
PLO  is  OK.  And  the  signal  to  Arafat 
may  be  that  he  can  hold  out  imtil  we 
sit  down  and  talk  to  him  directly,  the 
PLO's  No.  1  gun. 

Senators  ought  to  think  about  that 
as  we  vote  on  this.  I  am  not  saying 
that  our  minority  leader  and  majority 
leader  did  not  think  thoroughly  about 
this.  They  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  attention  to  this  issue.  But, 
sometimes  there  is  reluctance  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  from  downtown.  We 
have  a  responsibility,  because  each  one 
of  us  in  this  body,  all  100  of  us  repre- 
sent, in  various  proportions,  240  mil- 
lion Americans  who  want  to  travel, 
and  they  want  to  travel  safely.  And 
this  antiterrorism  policy  did  not 
happen  just  because  we  wanted  to  pro- 
mote a  Middle  East  peace  process.  We 
wanted  to  protect  the  lives  and  the 
safety  of  Americans  around  the  world. 
That  is  our  responsibility  and  I  think, 
if  Senators  vote  against  this,  they  are 
compromising  to  some  extent  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  PLO  dialog  is  a  new  arena,  and 
as  we  proceed,  we  must  be  ever-mind- 
ful of  their  terrorist  record.  Many 
lives  have  been  lost  because  of  their 
actions.  The  memories  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  so  short.  We  can't 
expect  a  new  diplomatic  initiative  to 
wipe  the  slate  clean.  My  colleagues 
should  consider  this  and  carry  out 
their  duty  to  be  firm  with  terrorists. 
Elevating  them  to  diplomats  doesn't 
square  with  our  antiterrorism  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  Chair  recogniiies  the  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  only  one  Senator  who  wishes 
to  address  the  subject.  We  have  a  call 
in  now  to  see  if  he  is  on  the  way.  That 
will  conclude  debate  on  this,  following 
which  I  will  make  the  motion  to  table, 
which  I  indicated  earlier.  Then  if  the 
motion  to  table  prevails,  I  will  offer 
another  second-degree  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  Helms  amendment. 

Would  the  Senator  like  to  address 
the  subject?  Then  I  will  yield  to  the 
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Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  as 
soon  as  we  hear  on  the  other  Senator. 
I  will  notify  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  we  can  proceed  to  have 
the  tabling  motion.  Senators  listening 
directly  or  their  staffs  should  be  on 
notice  that  a  motion  to  table  and  a 
vote  thereon  will  occur  in  just  a  few 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  entirely  cer- 
tain of  what  is  in  the  proposed  alter- 
native, which  I  understand  Senator 
Mitchell  will  propose  in  the  event  the 
pending  amendment  is  tabled.  But  as  I 
understand  it,  and  he  can  correct  me. 
and  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  good  friend,  it  is  nothing  but  a  fig 
leaf  to  let  the  State  Department  con 
tinue  talking  with  Abu  lyad,  and  ter 
rorists  like  him. 

I  am  not  going  down  the  litany  of 
things  I  said  earlier  today,  but  the  pro- 
posed alternative,  if  the  version  I  have 
been  handed  is  in  fact  correct,  the  pro- 
posed alternative  is  a  proposal  that 
will  not  prevent  State  Department  of 
ficials  from  conferring  respectability 
on  the  crud  of  society,  the  terrorists 
who  have  killed  Americans. 

1  am  going  to  read  the  proposed  al- 
ternative, as  I  understand  it  to  be  writ- 
ten. I  do  not  criticize  the  leadership 
for  it.  They  did  the  best  they  could,  in 
light  of  the  constraints  imposed  upon 
them. 

But  the  proposed  alternative  reads, 
as  I  understand  it  '•  *  •  except  that 
no  funds  authorized  in  this  or  any 
other  act  may  be  obligated  or  made 
available  for  the  conduct  of  the  cur- 
rent dialog  in  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  with  any  representative  of  the 
PLO  if  the  President  knows  of  and  ad- 
vises the  Congress  that  the  represent- 
ative directly  participated  in  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  a  particular  ter- 
rorist activity  which  resulted  in  the 
death  or  kidnaping  of  an  American  cit- 
izen •  •  •"  If  that  version  is  not  cor 
rect,  I  will  stand  corrected. 

In  terms  of  logic,  this  proposed  alter- 
native is  the  ultimate  in  inconsistency. 
The  funding  of  talks  with  the  PLO 
terrorists  responsible  for  the  death  of 
Americans  would  be  prohibited  only  if 
the  President  knows  about  it,  and  then 
only  if  the  President  advises  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  this  Senate  proposed 
a  cutoff  of  funds  when  the  President 
knows  something  and  that  is  it?  How 
is  it  possible  to  cut  off  funds  on  the 
basis  of  knowledge,  even  if  he  later 
gets  around  to  advising  Congress  that 
some  flunky  in  the  State  Department 
is  sitting  down  with  Abu  lyad  or  some 
other  notorious  character? 


Furthermore,  there  is  no  require- 
ment whatsoever  that  the  President 
ever  advise  Congress.  He  can  do  so  if 
he  wants  to  or  he  need  not  do  so  if  he 
does  not  want  to.  What  kind  of  legis- 
lating is  that?  It  is  a  fig  leaf.  When 
would  the  President  ever  advise  Con- 
gress if  his  advice  is  entirely  discre- 
tionary when  the  result  would  be  a 
cutoff  of  his  own  funds? 

It  is  totally  illogical  to  propose  that 
the  President  cut  off  his  own  funds  by 
advising  Congress.  The  proposed  alter- 
native does  not  even  require  him  to 
advise  Congress.  It  just  says  if  he  gets 
around  to  doing  it.  Forgive  me.  I  say  to 
my  colleagues,  but  that  does  not  even 
make  good  nonsense.  If  the  President 
want^  to  refrain  from  talking  to  ter- 
rorists, he  will  do  so  on  his  own,  but 
under  this  proposed  alternative,  as  I 
understand  it  to  be.  the  State  Depart- 
ment can  simply  continue  to  talk  to 
Abu  lyad  regardless  of  this  bums  role 
in  the  assassination  of  a  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor, just  so  long  as  the  President 
chooses  not  to  advise  Congress. 

With  all  due  respect,  it  is  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  ever  going  to  want  to  advise 
Congress  and  therefore  cut  off  his  own 
funds.  He  simply  is  not  going  to  do  it. 

I  say  again,  as  I  have  said  repeated 
ly.  that  for  the  State  Department  to 
confer  respectability  upon  terrorists 
who  have  on  their  hands  the  blood  of 
Americans  is  an  abuse  of  the  good  will 
of  the  American  people.  I  say  again 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  the  pro- 
po.sed  alternative  requires  no  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  fig  leaf  to  permit  the  State  De- 
partment to  continue  to  do  what  it  has 
been  doing:  to  treat  as  legitimate  dip- 
lomats terrorists  responsible  for  the 
death,  injury,  or  kidnaping  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  exactly 
right,  and  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
the  point  he  made  in  his  eloquent  re- 
marks. A  big  part  of  what  is  going  on 
in  these  negotiations  is  that  the  PLO 
IS  testing  the  United  States.  They  are 
.seeing  just  how  far  they  can  push  us. 
They  are  testing  us  to  see  how  much 
terrorism  the  State  Department  will 
accept  and  how  many  insults  our  coun- 
try will  take. 

How  many  commitments  have  the 
members  of  the  PLO  ever  abided  by? 
Zilch.  Shortly  after  talks  with  the 
PLO  commenced,  the  leaders  of  the 
PLO,  including  Yasser  Arafat— he  is 
the  head  reindeer,  as  Senator  Grass- 
ley  put  it.  or  the  top  dog— Yasser 
Arafat  made  statements  entirely  con- 
tradictory to  his  previously  stated 
promise"  to  renounce  terrorism  and 
accept  Israel.  There  was  no  protest 
whatsoever  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. None.  Silence  in  seven  lan- 
guages. Then  what  happens?  The  PLO 
member  groups  conduct  terrorism 
against  Israel.  But  talks  continued  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  PLO, 


with  not  even  a  peep  out  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department. 

Then  the  DFLP.  which  is  a  promi- 
nent PLO  terrorist  cell  dispatched  a 
terrorist  unit  to  attack  Israeli  civilian 
£uid  military  targets.  And  2  days  later, 
the  PLO  sent  a  strange  emissary  to 
talk  with  our  State  Department,  the 
No.  2  person  in  the  DFLP. 

Of  course  now.  the  PLO  has  sent  the 
same  kind  of  representative  to  talk 
with  the  State  Department;  that  sweet 
old  guy  named  Abu  lyad  whom  we 
have  already  discussed  in  some  detail, 
the  person  directly  responsible  for  as- 
sassinating a  U.S.  Ambassador  in  the 
cruelest  way.  Yet  the  State  Depart- 
ment goes  along  and  says  we  must  not 
interfere  with  the  "process."  As  the 
little  girl  in  the  comic  strip  used  to 
say,  "I  may  frow  up." 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  get 
around  the  fact  that  the  PLO  is  a  ter- 
rorist operation  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  totally  innocent  American 
citizens  and  we  should  not  bestow  re- 
spectability upon  this  crowd.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  allow  them  to  push 
us  around.  What  we  should  do  is  to 
tell  them  that  they  have  gone  too  far 
already  in  testing  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  Helms  and  Grassley  amend- 
ments are  an  infringement  on  the 
President's  power  to  conduct  foreign 
policy. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Helms  and 
Grassley  amendments  influence  policy 
in  one  of  the  most  common  ways  in 
which  Congress  affects  foreign  policy: 
through  the  power  of  the  purse. 

In  addition,  our  proposals  are  no 
more  of  an  infringement  on  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  powers  than  is 
the  provision  of  current  law  which  it 
amends. 

Specifically,  the  provision  of  current 
law  which  our  proposals  amend  is  the 
provision  setting  down  restrictions  and 
conditions  on  negotiations  with  the 
PLO:  Section  1302  of  the  International 
Security  emd  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

This  section  of  current  law  reads: 

"No  agent  or  other  individual  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  negotiate  with  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  *  •  *  unless  and  until  the 
PLO  recognizes  Israels  right  to  exist,  ac- 
cepts United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
lutions 242  and  338  and  renounces  the  use 
of  terrorism. 

So  there  is  a  precedent  for  our 
amendments.  It  has  also  been  suggest- 
ed that  the  Helms  and  Grassley 
amendments  will  cut  off  the  dialog 
with  the  PLO. 

This.  too.  is  an  incorrect  conclusion. 
The  official  position  of  the  State  De- 
partment is  that  the  PLO  is  not  a  ter- 
rorist group,  but  rather  an  umbrella 
group  which  contains  terrorist  and 
non-terrorist  elements. 

Under  these  amendments  then,  talks 
with  the  PLO  could  continue— as  long 


as  the  participants  are  those  elements 
who  have  not  been  Involved  in  violent 
crimes  against  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  is  not 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  talking 
with  the  PLO.  The  issue  is— if  we  are 
going  to  negotiate  with  the  PLO, 
should  we  treat  as  legitimate  diplo- 
mats those  persons  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  innocent  American  citizens? 

Mr.  President.  I  very  much  regret 
that  the  administration  has  taken 
such  a  strong  position  against  the 
Helms  and  Grassley  amendments  on 
the  PLO. 

Certainly,  this  Senator  has  been 
trying  to  work  with  the  new  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  a  host 
of  important  issues.  I  have  commented 
many  times,  and  I  reiterate,  that  I  am 
impressed  with  the  extent  to  which 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Baker 
has  instituted  greater  consultation 
with  the  Congress  on  foreign  policy 
issues. 

I  commend  them  for  that,  and  I  am 
sure  I  will  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  them  far  more  often  than  the  sit- 
uation I  find  myself  in  today:  of  op- 
posing them. 

The  fundamental  question  Is  this: 
Should  the  United  States  be  In  a  posi- 
tion of  negotiating  with  terrorists  who 
are  known  to  have  been  Involved  in 
the  murder  of  innocent  American  citi- 
zens? The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na feels  that  the  answer  should  be  a 
resounding  "no".  The  administration. 
to  my  dismay  and  regret,  apparently 
feels  that  the  answer  should  be  "yes". 
Each  Senator  will  be  called  on  to  make 
his  or  her  own  determination. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  carefully  protected  the  admlnis- 
trations  position  on  a  variety  of  Issues 
which  have  arisen  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  authorization  bill.  Howev- 
er, I  cannot  in  good  conscience  con- 
cede on  this  Important  point. 

If  the  PLO  does  not  have  among  Its 
ranks  individuals  who  have  not  partici- 
pated in  heinous  crimes  against  Ameri- 
can citizens,  then  the  United  States 
Government  has  no  business  In  having 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  them. 

Some  Issues  are  so  Important,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  Senator  must  oppose 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Senate  decided 
it  felt  that  way  on  an  important  Issue 
involving  the  Moynlhan  amendment. 
That  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  worked  its  will. 

Similarly.  Senators  are  being  called 
on  now  to  make  a  decision.  Which  is 
more  important— to  stand  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  right,  or  simply  vote  for 
carte  blanche  authority  to  deal  with 
terrorists? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate, 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
I  understand  the  pressure  that  they 
have  been  under.  I  have  been  under  a 


bit  of  pressure  myself.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  fundamental  principle  here: 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  follow- 
ing through  on  our  often-stated  com- 
mitment against  terrorism? 

Earlier  I  quoted  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  his  commitment 
against  terrorism,  and  his  was  an  elo- 
quent statement.  If  it  were  not  so  seri- 
ous. If  It  were  not  so  tragic,  this  situa- 
tion would  be  almost  laughable— be- 
cause the  world  can  look  at  what  we 
are  doing  on  the  one  hand,  and  saying 
on  the  other.  People  everywhere  will 
say  we  are  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
our  mouth. 

I  hope,  of  course,  that  the  Grassley 
amendment  will  not  be  tabled.  If  It  Is, 
I  shall  accept  It  in  good  faith  and  in 
the  Icnowledge  that  I  did  the  best  I 
could  to  stand  up  for  a  principle  which 
I  believe  is  Important  to  the  American 
people. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkin).  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  On  this  bill,  we 
adopted  an  amendment  taking  a 
strong  stand  as  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment against  the  recent  massacres 
in  China.  I  would  like  to  read  a  state- 
ment that  Yasser  Arafat  made  con- 
gratulating the  new  General  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  from  the  Peo- 
ples Dally  Hong  Kong  of  June  27, 
1989.  This  Is  what  Yasser  Arafat  had 
to  say: 

On  behalf  of  the  Arab  Palestinian  people 
and  their  leadership  and  myself,  I  express 
the  warmest,  most  sincere  congratulations 
to  you.  dear  comrade,  on  your  appointment 
to  General  Secretary  of  the  CPEC  and  take 
this  opportunity 

And  this  Is  what  I  want  to  stress  for 
my  colleagues. 

and  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  ex- 
treme gratification  that  the  friendly  peoples 
of  China  has  restored  normal  order  after 
the  recent  incidents. 

So  I  think  it's  Important  to  compare 
how  the  leadership  of  the  PLO  sees 
things  In  China  to  how  this  body  has 
strongly  disapproved  of  the  Incidents 
that  took  place  in  Beijing  In  early 
June. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Helms  amend- 
ment to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
a  principle  which  I  believe  all  would 
agree  with.  The  principle  is  that  the 
U.S.  Government  does  not  negotiate 
with  terrorists. 

The  recent  discussions  between  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Tunisia. 
Robert  Pelletreau.  and  the  PLO's 
second  ranking  official  Salah  Khalaf 
make  mockery  of  our  longstanding 
policy  against  negotiating  with  terror- 
ists. The  point  of  this  policy  Is  that 
terrorism  is  strengthened  and  reward- 


ed by  any  act  which  suggests  that  the 
United  States  condones  or  accepts  ter- 
rorism. When  a  United  States  Ambas- 
sador meets  with  senior  officials  of  the 
PLO  who  are  directly  implicated  in  nu- 
merous terrorist  incidents  which  have 
resulted  In  the  deaths  of  American 
citizens.  It  gives  legitimacy  to  terror- 
ists. 

While  I  was  very  skeptical  of  the  de- 
cision to  enter  a  dialog  with  the  PLO, 
because  I  believe  that  any  dialog  with 
terrorists  for  any  purpose  legitimizes 
and  rewards  terrorism,  I  have  been 
willing  to  be  openmlnded  about  the 
dialog.  But  as  I  have  watched  events  In 
the  Middle  East  unfold  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly troubled. 

Despite  Yasser  Arafat's  pledge  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  State  of 
Israel  to  exist,  and  his  pledge  to  re- 
nounce terrorism,  we  have  seen  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  terrorist  attacks  by 
Palestinian  groups  on  Israel.  Since 
Arafat's  no  terrorism  pledge  more 
than  a  dozen  terrorist  attacks  have 
been  carried  out,  some  by  groups 
which  are  members  of  the  Palestinian 
National  Council  and  are  factions  of 
the  PLO.  In  fact,  PLO  spokesmen 
have  even  contradicted  Arafat's  state- 
ment renouncing  terrorism.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  attacks,  unnamed  PLO 
spokesmen  denied  they  were  terrorist 
attacks,  but  were  rather,  military  mis- 
sions aimed  at  Israeli  soldiers. 

Now  I  am  not  sure  what  others  may 
think  a  pledge  renouncing  terrorism 
means  but  to  this  Senator,  renouncing 
terrorism  does  not  allow  a  distinction 
between  military  and  civilian  targets. 
Continuing  terrorist  attacks  within 
Israel  can  only  undermine  Israel's 
belief  that  the  PLO  Is  legitimately  in- 
terested In  peace.  Our  continued 
dialog  with  terrorists  can  only  encour- 
age additional  attacks. 

Perhaps  Arafat  does  not  actually 
control  those  Palestinian  factions 
which  have  carried  out  those  attacks, 
but  what  message  is  the  United  States 
sending  to  those  factions  when  we  dis- 
cover that  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  recognize  and  negotiate  with  terror- 
ists who  have  carried  out  numerous  at- 
tacks on  Americans. 

The  senior  member  of  the  PLO  with 
whom  the  United  States  is  negotiat- 
ing, Salah  Khalaf,  also  known  as  Abu 
lyad,  was  the  founder  of  the  notorious 
Black  September  terrorist  group 
which  carried  out  the  infamous 
Munich  Olympics  massacre.  In  addi- 
tion, former  PLO  officials  have  public- 
ly identified  Abu  lyad  as  the  individ- 
ual who  personally  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  two  American  diplomats  in 
Sudan,  United  States  Ambassador 
Cleo  Noel  and  Charg6  d'Affaires 
George  Moore  in  1973. 

Today,  Abu  lyad  is  given  formal  rec- 
ognition as  another  U.S.  Ambassador 
sits  down  with  him  to  negotiate.  As 
President  Bush  himself  has  said.  "Re- 
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warding  terrorism  only  encourages 
more  terrorism."  I  can  hardly  imagine 
a  better  way  to  reward  terrorism  than 
the  U.S.  Government  is  now  doing. 
This  reward  can  only  encourage  radi- 
cal Palestinians  to  engage  in  even  fur 
ther  terrorist  attacks  against  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Whatever  we  may  think  about  the 
U.S.-PLO  dialog,  surely  we  can  agree 
that  it  is  extremely  inappropriate  to 
negotiate  with  Abu  lyad.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  I  want  to  commend  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  and  North  Carolina  for 
their  work  on  this  amendment.  Judg- 
ing by  the  discussions  and  engagement 
of  the  most  senior  officials  in  our  Gov- 
ernment on  this  issue,  their  efforts 
have  been  a  success.  They  have  moved 
bureaucratic  mountains,  and  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  not  only  on  our  own 
policy,  but  the  perceptions  and  e.xpec 
tations  of  those  who  observe  our  poli- 
cies from  abroad. 

Politics  in  the  Middle  East  are  far 
too  often  defined  by  violence  rather 
than  negotiation.  The  cost  of  this  vio- 
lence has  been  too  high  for  all  parties. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
events  in  this  small  region  have  more 
impact  on  the  stability  of  the  world 
than  any  other  area.  That  is  why  we 
must  continue  to  support  the  fragile 
process  of  negotiation  toward  resolu 
tion  of  historic  differences.  As  alway.s, 
however,  the  bedrock  of  our  policy 
should  be  to  stand  beside  our  only  de 
pendable  ally  in  the  region,  Israel,  and 
we  must  also  reject  terrorism  as  a  tool 
of  international  relations. 

The  resumption  of  the  dialog  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Pal- 
estinian Liberation  Organization  took 
place  after  Yasser  Arafat  agreed  to 
longstanding  United  States  precondi 
tions:  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
Israel  to  exist,  the  acceptance  of 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
lutions 242  and  338.  and  renouncing 
the  use  of  terrorism.  My  primary  con- 
cern is  that  his  pledge  may  be  ignored, 
or  even  flaunted  by  others  in  the  PLO. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  bode  well  when 
Mr.  Arafat  threatens  Alias  Sraje.  the 
moderate  Palestinian  mayor  of  Bet  hie 
hem,  who  was  trying  to  negotiate  with 
Israel  to  end  the  uprising,  by  stating, 
"Anyone  trying  to  stop  the  intifadah- 
the  uprising— will  be  answered  with 
bullets." 

The  PLO  cannot  have  it  both  ways; 
as  long  as  they  pursue  terrorist  at- 
tacks on  innocent  civilians,  they 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  legitimate  and 
responsible  political  actor.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  PLO.  Yasser  Arafat  is 
responsible  for  its  actions.  At  the 
recent  Palestine  National  Council 
meeting  in  Algiers.  Mr.  Arafat  allowed 
Abu  Abbas  to  attend  as  a  meml>er  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  PLO. 
even  though  Abu  Abbas  has  been  con- 
victed by  the  Italian  judical  system  of 


the  murder  of  Leon  Klinghoffer.  This 
is  far  from  a  positive  signal  from  the 
PLO  leadership. 

Although  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
has  made  a  serious  proposal  to  end  the 
Intifada,  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization  has  not  shown  any  desire 
to  peacefuly  settle  the  tensions.  I  look 
forward  to  their  policy  proposals  and 
to  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  prob- 
lems in  the  region.  But  unless  the  PLO 
ceases  their  refusal  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  and  reaffirms  their  commit- 
ment to  accepting  the  right  of  Israel 
to  live  in  peace.  I  doubt  that  any 
dialog  or  diplomatic  initiatives  the  ad- 
ministration undertakes  could  succeed. 
Mr.  President,  returning  to  the  point 
I  made  at  the  outset,  the  Senators 
have  accomplished  the  objective  they 
set  out  when  they  began.  They  have 
drawn  a  line  in  the  sand,  so  to  speak. 
Those  who  observe  these  proceedings 
will  take  from  this  debate  that  there  is 
a  very  level  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
Senators  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continu- 
ing contacts  between  the  United 
States  and  the  PLO. 

In  deference  to  the  President,  whose 
major  responsibility  it  is  to  conduct 
foreign  policy,  and  the  extraordinary 
efforts  by  our  colleagues,  including 
Mr  BoscHwiTZ  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum 
and  our  two  leaders.  I  will  be  voting 
for  the  motion  to  table  the  Grassley 
amendment  today.  But  I  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  by  passing  the  Mitchell- 
Dole  amendment,  we  will  be  able  to 
get  these  restrictions  enacted  into  law, 
and  that  we  will  revisit  this  issue  on 
the  floor  in  short  order  should  devel- 
opments warrant. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator INOUYE  had  intended  to  address 
the  Senate  on  this  subject  but  he  is  at 
this  moment  chairing  a  committee 
hearing.  Accordingly,  he  asked  me  to 
advise  the  managers  that  he  would  not 
come  in  to  speak  but  that  he  supports 
the  leadership  position  to  table  and  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  He  will 
be  here  of  course  to  cast  his  own  vote. 
Since  we  have  now  had  a  complete 
debate,  I  believe  everyone  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  Senate,  ac- 
cordingly. Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senators  Dole,  Metzenbaum. 
BoscHwiTZ.  Kerry.  Packwood.  and 
Inouye,  I  move  to  table  the  Grassley 
amendment.  And  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  to  the  tabling 
motion?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  asked  to  withhold  because 
two  other  Senators  wish  to  speak,  so  I 
withdraw  my  motion  to  table  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  that  motion  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  Senators 
agree  on  time  because  several  Senators 


have  been  anticipating  votes.  How 
long  would  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania like? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  anticipate  speaking 
5  minutes  or  less. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  be  recognized 
to  address  the  Senate  for  no  more 
than  5  minutes  on  the  subject,  follow- 
ing which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
be  recognized  to  address  the  subject 
for  no  more  than  2  minutes  on  the 
subject,  following  which  I  will  make 
my  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  was  just  discussing 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  the  merits  of  this  matter.  I 
know  it  is  a  matter  of  some  controver- 
sy. I  had  spoken  earlier  on  the  subject 
and  had  gone  to  the  Hastings  im- 
peachment matter  and  read  the  alter- 
native proposed  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mitchell. 
and  had  read  President  Bushs  letter.  I 
wanted  to  come  back  and  make  a  few 
additional  comments. 

Mr.  President,  my  net  assessment  is 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  preferable  to  the  provi- 
sions suggested  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  because  Senator 
Helms'  amendment  is  somewhat  more 
forceful.  It  may  be  that  there  is  very 
little  practical  difference  between  the 
two.  I  have  not  heard  the  interviewing 
debate  on  the  proof  of  the  negative, 
but  it  probably  requires  little  more  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  what  Sena- 
tor Helms  has  asked  for  as  contrasted 
with  what  Senator  Mitchell  has 
asked. 

I  also  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  long  run  the  action  by  the  Senate 
today  is  more  symbolic  than  specifical- 
ly meaningful.  The  stronger  the  mes- 
sage the  Senate  would  send  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  the  better,  to  let  them  know- 
about  our  deep  concerns  about  dealing 
with  the  PLO  for  reasons  which  I  ar- 
ticulated before:  their  record  of  terror- 
ism, the  murder  of  the  United  States 
Ambassador  in  Sudan,  the  Charge,  in 
1973,  the  repeated  acts  of  terrorism, 
notwithstanding  their  promises  to 
abandon  terrorism  in  December  1988. 

I  do  have  a  concern  about  either  of 
the  amendments  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  President's  constitutional 
authority  in  foreign  affairs,  although 
the  Congress  has  substantial  authority 
in  the  same  field.  It  has  become  com- 
monplace for  the  Congress  to  limit  leg- 
islative action  by  the  formula,  saying 
no  funds  may  be  spent  if  the  executive 
branch  does  thus  and  so.  I  think  there 
are  limits.  For  example.  I  do  not  think 


Congress  can  say  that  the  President 
may  spend  no  money  in  foreign  affairs 
unless  he  relinquished  control  of  for- 
eign affairs  to  the  Congress  or  the 
President  could  not  spend  any  money 
under  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  unless  he  let  the  Con- 
gress act  as  commander  in  chief.  So 
that  there  is  a  problem  in  this  formula 
for  limiting  expenditures.  But  I  think 
what  is  really  happening  is  that  this  is 
part  of  the  complex  political  process 
and  the  more  forcefully  we  let  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
know  our  views  about  our  dislike  of 
the  PLO  and  the  limitations  which  we 
see  that  ought  to  be  applied,  then  I 
think  the  better  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  returned  from 
a  trip  last  January  to  a  number  of 
countries  in  the  Mideast,  I  had  pre- 
pared a  statement  on  my  views  on  the 
issues  related  to  the  PLO  and  the  inci- 
dent involving  Mayor  Freij  and  related 
subjects.  I  ask,  for  purposes  of  brevity, 
that  the  full  text  of  this  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  my  January  1989  visits  to  Baghdad. 
Damascus.  Riyadh.  Cairo  and  Amman.  I 
found  Arab  leaders  euphoric  about  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz's  decision  to  open  talks 
with  the  P.L.O.  This  comes,  of  course,  as  a 
consequence  of  Arafat's  recent  statement 
renouncing  terrorism  and  accepting  UN 
Resolutions  242  and  338.  Arab  leaders  feel 
strongly  that  the  new  U.S.  Administration 
must  urge  Israel  to  negotiate  with  the 
P.L.O.  and  accept  a  settlement  that  would 
trade  land  for  peace. 

When  pressed.  President  Mubarak.  King 
Hussein  and  others  will  concede  that  Ara- 
fat's record  indicates  that  he  is— to  put  the 
best  face  on  it— unreliable.  They  argue, 
however,  that  like  it  or  not.  Arafat  repre- 
sents a  majority  of  Palestinians,  and  there 
is  no  real  alternative  to  dealing  with  him. 
Indeed,  around  the  world,  government  lead- 
ers honor  Arafat  by  inviting  him  to  meet 
with  them  publicly. 

Arafat  has  virtually  shot  his  way  into 
prominence.  He  and  the  P.L.O.  represent 
Palestinians  not  through  channels  that  tra- 
ditionally confer  legitimacy,  but  by  intimi- 
dation of  other  potential  Palestinian  repre- 
sentatives. I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of 
the  death  threat  Bethlehem  Mayor  Freij  re- 
cently received,  and  of  the  PLO  order  to 
West  Bank  Arab  leaders  not  to  attend  a 
meeting  which  was  scheduled  with  Shultz 
last  month  in  Jerusalem. 

Perhaps  the  Byzantine  character  of  Mid- 
east realpolitic  requires  dealing  with  Arafat 
if  there  are  to  be  Arab-Israeli  peace  talks  in 
the  near  future.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
this  is  so.  But  certainly,  as  a  minimum  re- 
quirement for  his  inclusion,  the  U.S.  must 
demand  that  the  P.L.O.  prove  it  has 
changed  its  position;  this  would  require 
deeds  in  addition  to  rhetoric.  The  world 
needs  to  look  realistically  at  the  Arafat- 
P.L.O.  record  before  it  applies  Intense  per- 
suasion or  pressure  on  Israel  to  regard  them 
as  the  Palestinians'  sole  representative.  How 
much  credibility  and  sincerity  can  Arafat  be 
credited  with  when  our  State  Department 
and  Swedish  intermediaries  had  to  write  the 
script  and  manipulate  Arafat  like  puppet- 


eers. After  several  false  starts  and  much 
prompting,  he  finally  mouthed  the  magic 
words  to  pass  muster.  This  is  the  same  man 
condemned  by  then-Secretary  Shultz  only 
18  days  earlier  for  terrorist  acts  against  U.S. 
citizens. 

Arafat  and  the  P.L.O.  were  directly  in- 
volved in  the  murder  of  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor in  the  Sudan  in  1973;  in  the  Achille 
Lauro  hijacking  that  left  Leon  Klinghoffer 
dead  in  1985;  in  the  murder  of  the  Israeli 
athletes  in  Munich  in  1972;  and  in  numer- 
ous other  acts  of  international  terrorism. 
Many  forei3n  officials  have  expressed  sur- 
prise to  me  when  told  of  the  details  of  these 
incidents.  Notwithstanding  this  record,  and 
Arafat's  repeated  maneuverings  in  his  ex- 
tensive dealings  with  King  Hussein  over  the 
years,  Arab  leaders  urge  giving  Arafat  a 
chance  because  he  had  never  before  explic- 
itly recognized  UN  resolutiorw  242  and  338 
and  renounced  terroris.n. 

While  Arafat's  apologists  are  quick  to 
challenge  critical  interpretations  of  his 
record,  certainly  the  incident  involving 
Mayor  FYeij  and  his  false  denials  have  been 
conclusively  documented.  Less  than  two 
weeks  after  he  solemnly  renunciated  terror- 
ism, Arafat  said  in  Riyadh  that  Freij  would 
be  shot  if  he  pursued  his  proposal  for  a 
truce  between  the  Intifada  and  Israeli  mili- 
tary officials.  The  authenticity  of  his  re- 
corded statement  has  been  verified  by  the 
State  Department.  However,  a  Jordanian  of- 
ficial told  me  Arafat  denied  making  any 
such  threat,  and  Arafat's  denial  has  been 
widely  reported  in  the  press. 

Immediately  after  Arafat  renounced  ter- 
rorism, a  ranking  P.L.O.  official  declared 
that  the  renunciation  did  not  apply  to 
P.L.O.  activity  in  Israel.  But  U.S.  State  De- 
partment officials  have  insisted  that  it  was 
not  so  limited;  and  a  Jordanian  official  con- 
firmed to  me  that  the  pledge  did  preclude 
teiTorism  in  Israel  at  least  as  it  applies  to  ci- 
vilians. 

I  have  heard  Prime  Minister  Shamir  speak 
on  many  occasions,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  on  many  subjects.  But  I  have 
never  heard  him  speak  with  such  force  and 
conviction  as  on  the  subject  of  negotiating 
with  Arafat  and  the  P.L.O.  He  is  unequivo- 
cally against  it.  Many  other  Israelis,  on  the 
other  hand,  including  a  ranking  government 
official,  would  consider  discussions  with  the 
P.L.O..  providing  that  deeds  conclusively 
show  that  terrorism  and  the  objective  to  de- 
stroy Israel  have  ijeen  truly  abandoned. 

The  imperative  to  move  ahead  with  the 
peace  process  and  the  very  serious  problem 
with  the  intifada  make  it  very  attractive  to 
consider  compromises  on  many  matters,  in- 
cluding the  composition  of  the  Palestinian 
delegation.  All  the  alternatives  have  to  be 
weighed  and  considered,  but  the  final  judg- 
ments will  come  from  the  parties  them- 
selves who  must  live  or  die  with  the  results. 
I  have  grave  concerns  atx)ut  U.S.  talks  with 
the  P.L.O.  under  any  circumstances,  but  I 
would  have  gtrave  reservations  about  even 
considering  such  talks  unless  and  until  the 
P.L.O.  backed  by  long-term  deeds  their  rhet- 
oric on  abandoning  violence. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther in  my  earlier  statement  had  re- 
ferred to  an  exchange  which  I  had 
with  Secretary  of  State  Baker  before 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  Appropriations  earlier  this  year.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
tract from  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
tract was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Extract  Prom  Hearing.  Cokmittee  oh  For- 
eign Relations.  SuBCOMMrrrEZ  on  For- 
eign Operations 

Senator  Specter.  Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  let 
me  talk  to  you  now  about  the  subject  of  the 
PLO  and  terrorism  and  the  very  difficult 
questions  which  are  raised  in  the  Mideast 
peace  process.  And  I  am  sorry  if  I  have 
missed  some  of  the  discussion.  I  know  you 
were  talking  about  it.  but  I  had  to  l)e  in 
other  committees,  and  I  was  on  the  floor 
briefly. 

I  note  a  quotation  attributed  to  you  in 
this  morning's  Post  to  this  effect.  "It  is  an 
element  of  our  policy  to  promote  direct  ne- 
gotiations which  can  be  meaningful  between 
Israelis  and  Palestinians.  Now,  if  you  can't 
have  direct  negotiations  that  are  meaning- 
ful, that  do  not  involve  negotiations  with 
the  PLO.  then  I  suppose  my  original  answer 
would  cover  the  question.  We  would  then 
have  to  see  negotiations  between  Israelis 
and  representatives  of  the  PLO." 
Is  that  about  accurate? 
Secretary  Baker.  I  think  so.  roughly,  yes. 
Senator  Specter.  The  concern  that  I  have 
is  this.  My  concern  is  that  the  PLO  has  a 
record  of  terrorism.  Arafat  [>ersonally 
having  been  involved  in  the  murder  of  our 
ambassador  in  the  Sudan  back  in  1974. 
many  acts  involving  others,  the  Israeli  ath- 
letes in  Munich,  involvement  in  the  hijack- 
ing of  the  Achille  Lauro.  And  one  of  the 
things  that  I  think  the  United  States  has 
not  done  an  adequate  job  on  is  in  telling  the 
world  what  the  facts  are  atx>ut  Arafat  so 
that  he  is  regarded  highly  in  most  places  in 
the  world,  thought  of  as  a  diplomat  and  is 
accorded  great,  great  respect. 

Now.  we  have  the  situation  where  Arafat 
has  really  shot  his  way  into  the  bargaining 
room.  He  has  shot  his  way  into  the  bargain- 
ing room  because  pieople  are  afraid  of  him. 
We  have  the  case  of  Mayor  Freij  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  Mayor 
Freij  shortly  after  he  had  made  the  propos- 
al that  the  Intifada  ease  off  and  that  the  Is- 
raelis ease  off.  that  there  be  a  cooling  off 
period  in  the  administered  territories.  And 
then  Arafat  made  the  statement  that  he 
would  put  10  bullets  into  the  body  of 
anyone  who  tried  to  interfere  with  the  Inti- 
fada. 
Now.  Arafat  later  denied  saying  that. 
Secretary  Baker.  That's  right. 
Senator  Specter.  And  the  problem  that  he 
found  on  that  case  was  that  there  was  a 
tape  recording  of  his  statement.  And  to  be 
precise,  he  did  not  identify  Freij  by  name  in 
the  statement,  but  in  the  context  that  it 
was  made,  it  was  clear  that  the  conversation 
related  to  Freij. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  with  Mayor  Freij  on 
January  12.  just  a  few  days  after  the  inci- 
dent occurred.  And  he  was  very  circumspect 
in  his  language  and  he  wasn't  blaming  any- 
body t>ecause  he  wanted  to  live  the  next 
day.  But  it  was  plain  that  he  was  scared  to 
death  by  what  had  happened. 

Now.  I  agree  with  the  first  part  of  your 
statement.  I  know  that  this  is  an  extraordi- 
narily difficult  subject  and  there  aren't  any 
easy  answers  at  all,  and  the  question  is 
whether  there  are  any  answers.  I  realize 
that. 

And  the  goal  of  having  representatives  of 
the  Palestinians— and  I  think  there  are 
many  in  Israel  who  are  capable  of  being  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Palestinians  to  come  for- 
ward and  talk  to  the  Israelis  other  than  the 
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PLO.  But  if  you  say  that  you  want  to  give 
the  Palestinians  a  chance  to  have  represen- 
tations other  than  the  PLO.  out  if  that 
doesn't  worit  out.  then  you  may  have  to  go 
to  the  PLO.  isn't  that  really  an  open  invita- 
tion for  the  PLO  to  make  sure  that  the  Pal 
estinians  never  have  meaningful  negotia- 
tions because  the  PLO  will  terrorize  them'' 

Secretary  Bakes.  I  don't  thinic  so.  I  don't 
think  so  at  all.  Senator.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  I  have  expressed  there  is  the  view  that 
it  would  be— first  of  all,  you're  not  going  to 
have  peace  without  direct  negotiations  be 
tween  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  If  that  can 
be    accomplished    through    a   dialogue    bf 
tween  Israelis  and  Palestinians  in  the  occu 
pied  territories,  that  would  be.  of  course,  a 
preferred  approach,  but  that  we  ought  to 
rule  out  categorically,   absolutely   and   un 
equivocally  consideration  of  going   beyond 
that  if  it  is  necessary  to  move  toward  peacf 
in  the  Middle  East.  That  is  all  I  said,  and 
that  is  what  I  mean.  And  that  seem  to  me  to 
be  an  eminently  reasonable  position  to  take 
Senator  Specthi.   But.   Mr.   Secretary,    if 
Arafat  and  the  PLO  know  that  they  can 
move  from  the  wings  to  center  stage  if  the 
other  Palestinians  do  not  have  fruitful  ne 
gotlations  with   the   Israelis,   isn't   that   an 
open  invitation  for  Arafat  and  the  PLO  to 
terrorize  the  other  Palestinians' 

Secretary  Baker.  I  don't  think  .so.  Sena 
tor.  And  I  didn't  say  that  they  would  move 
But  I  do  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
simply  not  categorically,  absolutely,  totally 
and  completely  rule  out  under  any  and  all 
circumstances  any  dialogue  that  might  lead 
to  peace.  I  just  don't  think  we  ought  to  do 
that. 

Senator  Specter.  Well.  I  would  agree  with 
the  generalization  except  that  I  would  di.s 
agree  with  the  context  that  you  were 
quoted  yesterday— and  as  you  say.  that  us 
about  what  you  said— where  known  that  the 
PLO  engages  m  acts  of  terrorism,  and  if 
they  have  an  incentive  to  stop  the  other  ne 
got iat ions  between  the  Palestinians— let  me 
ask  you  this. 

Secretary  Baker.  Look  at  what  ha.s  hap 
pened.  Those  negotiations  have  let  to  the 
situation  that  we  now  are  experiencing  in 
the  occupied  territories.  Senator,  which  is. 
I'm  sure  you  would  agree,  a  totally  unsatis 
factory  result  for  all  parlies. 

Senator  Specter.  Well.  I  agree,  but  if  a 
man  like  Mayor  Preij  sticks  his  head  up  and 
he  doesn't  get  shot  down  because  the  bullet 
misses  and  then  he  wont  put  his  head  up 
again,  what  incentives  are  there  for  Pale.s 
tinians  to  come  to  talk  to  the  Israelis  if  the 
PLO  will  take  over  if  they  faiP 

Secretary  Baker.  Let  me  simply  repeat 
your  words  when  you  posed  the  question 
■you  are  quite  right.  This  is  an  extraordinar 
ily  difficult  area,  a  very  intractable  situa 
tion.  and  my  view  is  that  we  ought  to  ex 
plore  all  reasonable  means  that  might  move 
us  in  the  direction  of  peace,  and  that  we 
could  be  faulted  if  we  did  not. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  you  and  I  agree  on 
that  statement.  We  just  may  disagree  on 
what  is  reasonable. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  final  question,  and 
that  IS  if  the  PLO  engages  in  terrorism  to 
discourage  other  Palestinian  representation, 
would  that  then  rule  out  the  PLO  as  an  ar 
ceptable  negotiator  in  your  opinion"" 

Secretary  Baker.  I  will  decline  to  do  for 
you  what  I  declined  to  do  for  Senator 
Kasten.  and  that  is  try  and  define  m  each 
and  every  circumstance  under  hypothetical 
cases  when  we  might  or  might  not  break  off 
our  dialogue  We  cant  do  that  because 
there  are  definitional  problems.  And  if  the 


PLO  resorted  to  terrorism,  failed  to  keep 
their  commitment  to  renounce  terrorism,  it 
would  be  an  occasion  for  the  United  States 
to  break  off  its  dialogue. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  I  can  understand 
the  difficulties  in  defining  it  as  you  articu- 
late it.  I  think  it  is  a  little  different  when 
you  come  to  the  question  of  what  the 
United  States  would  say  about  PLO  repre- 
sentation if  they,  in  fact,  caused  the  vacan- 
cy by  shooting  their  way  into  the  bargaining 
room. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  guess  what  I  am  saying 
IS  I  would  decline  to  speculate  on  hypotheti- 
cals.  We  would  have  to  address  those  ques- 
tions as  and  when  they  occurred. 

Senator  Specter.  Well.  I  appreciate  what 
you  have  said  before  about -the  State  De- 
partment about  the  range  of  PLO  terrorism. 
I  think  you  are  on  the  right  track.  I  know 
you  inherited  the  policy  of  talking  to  the 
PLO  And  I  believe  these  di-scussions  are 
very  good  becau.se  they  have  an  exchange  of 
Ideas  as  to  what  we  think  and  what  policies 
we  would  ask  you  to  consider 

Secretary  Baker  'Vou  know.  Senator,  if  I 
may  just  say  one  other  thing.  I  have  seen  a 
lot  of  foreign  leaders  during  the  course  of 
the  past  seven  or  eight  weeks,  all  of  whom 
would  really  like  to  see  the  United  States 
move  a  bit  more  aggre.ssively  in  this  area 
toward  the  support  of  some  high  level,  high 
visibility,  international  conference  or  other 
initiative  in  the  Middle  East.  And  it  has 
been  my  constant  reply  to  them  that  we 
really  believe  that  we  ought  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  improve  the  atmosphere  on  the 
ground  first,  see  if  we  ran  improve  the  at 
mosphere  .so  that  we  might  ultimately  get 
to  a  position  where  negotiations  could  take 
place. 

Some  people  fault  that  as  too  low  key  an 
approach  and  so  forth,  but  that,  neverthe 
less.  IS  the  approach  that  the  FYesident  has 
opted  to  pursue  And  frankly,  we  were 
pleased  this  morning  to  see  that  approach 
endorse,  at  least  for  the  time  being  by  one 
of  the  lead  editorials  m  one  of  our  Nation  s 
major  newspapers. 

So.  this  IS  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  we 
really  ought  to  at  least  be  willing  to  explore 
every  reasonable  avenue  that  could  move 
the  process  forward 

Senator  Specter  Thank  you 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
comments  which  I  have  just  included 
in  the  Record  will  amplify  in  some 
greater  detail  the  reasons  why  I  am 
supporting  the  Helms  amendment,  but 
I  do  hope  that  whatever  the  outcome 
is— and  I  believe  it  is  a  part  of  the  po 
litical  process  when  considering  the 
fact  that  the  President  can  himself 
veto  this  bill  and  probably  have  it  sus 
lained  if  he  sufficiently  dislikes  our 
effort  to  limit  his  executive  author- 
ity—whatever the  precise  outcome  is.  I 
am  hopeful  that  under  the  political 
process  there  will  be  a  very  strong 
statement  made  to  President  Bush  and 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  that  we  are 
concerned  about  dealings  with  the 
PLO  and  that  we  do  not  like  dealings 
with  members  of  the  PLO  who  have 
been  engaged  in  terrorism  and  murder, 
and  that  we  would  urge  that  the  PLO 
back  up  by  deeds  any  of  their  rhetoric 
that  they  are  abandoning  terrorism. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  us  is  not  whether  we  believe 
the  United  States  will  be  conducting  a 
dialog  with  the  representative  of  the 
PLO.  I  happen  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
doing  so  because  so  many  members  of 
the  PLO  have  engaged  in  terrorist  acts 
against  innocent  civilians,  including 
Americans,  and  the  PLO  continues  to 
have  a  charter  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel. 

The  President  has  decided  to  under- 
take the  dialog  with  PLO  representa- 
tives and  under  the  Constitution  it  is 
possible  at  least  that  we  cannot  re- 
strict that  Presidential  prerogative. 

The  language  of  the  Helms  and 
Grassley  amendment  is  broader  than 
the  language  of  the  leadership  amend- 
ment, but  their  goal  is  the  same,  to 
place  some  restrictions  on  the  ability 
of  the  President  to  engage  in  those 
discussions  with  the  PLO.  The  Helms- 
Grassley  language  is  broader,  and  the 
leadership  language  is  narrower,  but 
the  leadership  language  has  one  ad- 
vantage over  the  broader  language.  It 
will  not  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
send  a  strong  message  against  terror- 
ism and  to  say  that  there  are  some 
people  with  whom  we  will  not  talk. 
The  Helms-Grassley  effort  has  moved 
us  in  that  direction,  and  I  believe  it  is 
a  useful  effort  because  it  expresses  our 
views  so  strongly  on  this  subject. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant that  we  succeed  in  this  effort. 
The  leadership  amendment  has  a 
better  chance  of  becoming  law  because 
it  will  not  be  vetoed  by  the  President, 
and  I  support  the  leadership  amend- 
ment principally  for  that  reason. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do  not  have  any  time 
left. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  in 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Dole. 
Metzenbaum,  Boschwitz,  Kerry, 
Packwood.  and  Inouye.  I  move  to 
table  the  Grassley  amendment,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  is 
absent  because  of  illness^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  75, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  131  Leg.] 
YEAS-75 


Adams 

Domenici 

McClure 

Armstrong 

Dureni)erger 

McConneil 

Baucus 

Exon 

Metzent>aum 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Mikulslii 

Biden 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Garn 

Moynihan 

Bond 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Boren 

Gore 

Packwood 

BosciiwiU 

Gorton 

Pell 

Breaux 

Graham 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Riegie 

Burdicli 

Humphrey 

Robb 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Cocliran 

Joiinslon 

Rudman 

Coiien 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Simon 

Dasciile 

Kohl 

Simpson 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dixon 

L*vin 

Wallop 

13odd 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dole 

McCain 
NAYS-23 

Wirth 

Bradley 

Hefiin 

Murkowslii 

Bums 

Heinz 

Nickles 

Coats 

Heims 

Pressler 

DAraato 

Kasten 

Specter 

Gramm 

Lautenljerg 

Symms 

Grassley 

Lieijerman 

Thurmond 

Harl(in 

Lott 

Wilson 

Hatch 

Mack 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

MaUunaga 

Sanford 

So  the 

motion  to  lay 

on  the  table 

was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  to 
table  the  Helms-Grassley  amendment 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  the  Mitchell-Dole  amend- 
ment. And  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  explain  both  why  I  favored  the 
particular  language  of  the  Mitchell- 
Dole  amendment  and  my  general 
thinking  on  this  subject. 

The  PLO  has  been  a  terrorist  organi- 
zation. There  is  no  debate  about  that. 
After  all,  it  was  just  last  year  that 
Chairman  Arafat  even  consented  to 
denounce  and  renoimce  terrorism  as  a 
toll  of  PLO  policy— and  since  that  an- 
nouncement there  have  been  enough 
events  to  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
his  rhetorical  commitment.  The  point 
is  that  there  are  a  number  of  people  in 
the  PLO  leadership  who  have  been  in- 


volved in  terrorist  activities.  And  the 
United  States  ought  not  be  negotiat- 
ing with  them. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  point  of  both 
the  Helms  and  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ments. But  Senator  Helms,  it  seems  to 
me,  imposes  such  conditions  and  crite- 
ria for  "clearing"  a  PLO  representa- 
tive that  the  effect  of  his  language 
would  be  to  prevent  discussions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  PLO  even  if  those 
representatives  had  not  been  directly 
involved  in  terrorism.  The  Mitchell- 
Dole  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  it  possible  for  those  necessary 
discussions  to  continue  while  at  the 
same  time  making  it  clear  that  they 
will  not  take  place  with  people  who 
have  been  directly  iiivolved  in  terror- 
ism. 

No  matter  how  I  feel  about  it,  the 
PLO  is  going  to  play  a  role  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  question  is  whether  it 
will  be  a  constructive  or  destructive 
force.  The  Mitchell-Dole  amendment 
is  an  effort  to  encourage  the  PLO  to 
take  a  constructive  approach.  When 
the  United  States  makes  it  clear  that 
we  will  only  talk  directly  to  those  who 
have  not  participated  in  terrorism 
against  American  citizens,  we  are  not 
trying  to  stop  the  dialog  with  the 
PLO.  We  are  trying  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  "moderate" 
forces  within  the  PLO  structtire.  That 
makes  sense.  But  it  makes  no  sense  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  would  create  so 
many  barriers  that  we  couldn't  talk  to 
anyone.  The  net  effort  of  that  ap- 
proach would  be  to  allow  the  PLO 
hardliners— and  there  are  plenty  of 
them— to  tell  the  moderates  that  their 
efforts  to  compromise  hadn't  produced 
anything.  And  that  would  give  the 
hardliners  ample  justification  for  an 
overt  return  to  terrorism.  It  we  want 
to  face  facts  and  deal  with  the  reality 
of  the  PLO,  then  it  makes  sense  to  do 
so  in  a  way  which  protects  our  moral 
character  and  advances  the  cause  of 
peace.  The  Mitchell-Dole  amendment 
does  that;  the  Helms  language  doesn't. 

It  also  makes  sense  to  encourage  an 
increase  in  the  influence  and  power  of 
"moderate"  forces  within  the  Israeli 
Government.  Recent  news  reports 
which  suggest  that  Ariel  Sharon  has 
called  for  "eliminating"  Arafat  are  not 
helpful.  Nor  are  they  justifiable.  News 
reports  which  suggest  that  Foreign 
Minister  Moshe  Arens  is  saying  that 
continued  United  States-PLO  discus- 
sions mean  that  free  elections  cannot 
be  held  are  unfortunate  and  untrue. 

In  my  view,  the  PLO  at  some  level 
and  in  some  form  will  play  a  role  in  re- 
solving this  conflict.  It  cannot  be  re- 
solved without  them.  Given  the  histo- 
ry of  the  conflict,  I  agree  that  there 
are  some  people  who  cannot  be  at  the 
table— but  if  we  are  going  to  get  a  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict,  all  interests  have 
to  be  at  the  table.  It  makes  no  sense 


for  Israel  to  talk  peace  only  with 
people  who  are  not  at  war  with  her,  it 
makes  no  sense  for  Arab  States  to  talk 
about  peace  while  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  right  and  reality  of  Israel's 
existence. 

Peace  is  possible  but  it  is  not  going 
to  be  easy  and  it  isn't  going  to  come  on 
the  terms  that  any  given  interest 
wants.  There  has  to  be  give  and  take 
on  both  sides.  It  is  in  tliat  spirit  and 
with  these  concerns  in  mind  tliat  I 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

AMEirDMENT  NO.  364  TO  AMENDlCEIfT  369 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Dole. 
Metzenbaum,  Boschwitz,  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts,  Packwood,  and 
Inouye,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Helms  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Packwood, 
and  Mr.  Inohye.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  364  to  the  Helms  amendment 
numbered  269. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  all 
after  the  word  "Sec.  .  "  On  line  1,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

PROHIBITION  ON  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  CERTAIN 
PALESTINE  LIBERATION  ORGANIZA- 
TION REPRESE»<TATIVES. 

Section  1302(b)  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  (22  U.S.C.  2151).  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
following:  'except  that  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  this  or  any  other  act 
may  be  obligated  or  made  available  for  the 
conduct  of  the  current  dialogue  on  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  with  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization if  the  President  knows  and  advises 
the  Congress  that  that  representative  di- 
rectly participated  in  the  planning  or  execu- 
tion of  a  particular  terrorist  activity  which 
resulted  in  the  death  or  kidnaping  of  an 
American  citizen.". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Since  this  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  prior  to  the  previous  vote, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
indicated  that  he  does  not  expect  to 
take  more  than  5  minutes  on  this.  Sen- 
ator Levin  has  asked  to  speak  for  a 
few  minutes.  Senator  Metzenbaitm  will 
speak  briefly  and  I  will  speak  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Senators  should  be  aware  there 
should  be  a  vote  on  this  amendment 
within  10  minutes  or  less.  I  ask  Sena- 
tors to  be  aware  of  that  as  they  make 
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their  plans  for  the  next  several  min 
utes. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  take  any  time  at 
all  on  this  amendment. 

I  thank  Senators  for  their  consider- 
ation. The  way  you  operate  around 
this  place  you  do  the  best  you  can. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  time 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  support  the  Dole- 
Mitchell  compromise  amendment  re- 
garding the  Middle  East  peace  process 
and  negotiations  with  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization.  The  compro- 
mise preserves  an  important  aspect  of 
the  original  amendment,  but  in  a 
much  more  workable  formulation. 

It  must  be  absolutely  clear  that  we 
abhor  terrorism  and  those  who  direct 
and  participate  in  it.  Certainly,  we 
have  no  business  conducting  talks  with 
those  who  have  committed  terrori.st 
activities  against  Americans.  More- 
over, we  do  not  want  anyone  to  have 
the  slightest  question  that  we  Ameri 
cans  abhor  terrorism  and  will  do  our 
utmost  to  prevent  anyone  from  achiev 
ing  goals  through  terrorism 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  us  very 
important  that  the  administration 
have  the  leeway  to  continue  the  cur 
rent  discussions  with  the  PLO  in 
Tunis.  I  would  not  want  the  Senate  to 
try  to  direct  these  talks  through 
remote  control. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  to  the  over 
riding  importance  of  achieving  a  com 
prehensive  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
For  this  to  occur  we  are  going  to  have 
to  talk  with  the  PLO.  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  applies  logical  con 
trols  without  undercutting  legitimate 
discussions. 

It  is  too  early  to  see  just  how  seri- 
ously the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation will  take  the  discussions  in 
Tunis  and  what  results  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect.  I  would  hope  that  the  PLO 
leadership  will  take  a  sober  and  re- 
sponsible approach  to  these  discus- 
sions and  will  demonstrate  a  willing 
ness  to  be  a  positive  force  toward  a 
new,  comprehensive  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  critical  that  they 
demonstrate  to  the  United  States,  to 
Israel,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  they  are  willing  to  support  a  .solu 
tion  achieved  through  negotiation  and 
that  they  are  truly  willing  to  forgo 
any  form  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
very    brieHy   this   is   the   amendment 
that  has  been  worked  on  and  negotiat 
ed. 

If  you  asked  me  if  I  think  this  is  a 
perfect  amendment.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  perfect  amendment.  If  you  ask  me 
whether  I  think  it  resolves  the  issue  so 


it  can  be  enacted  .so  that  the  President 
can  sign  it,  I  would  say  yes.  If  you  ask 
me  whether  I  think  that  it  helps  move 
the  peace  process  forward  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  would  say  yes.  If  you 
ask  me  whether  or  not  it  keeps  the  ad- 
ministration into  the  peace  process,  I 
would  say  yes. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  should 
be  supported.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I 
think  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of 
the  parties  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
see  fit  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  President 
support  this  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  President  believes 
the  amendment  to  be  unconstitution- 
al. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
President  does  not  support  it.  But  it  is 
also  my  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  he  will  not  veto  it. 
Does  the  majority  leader  agree  with 
that' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  The  President 
IS  opposed  to  any  amendment  on  this 
subject.  The  Secretary  of  State  au- 
thorized me  to  state  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  prefer  no  amendment,  he 
regards  this  as  far  le.ss  offensive  than 
the  previous  amendment,  will  not  veto 
It  over  this,  but  does  not  favor  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  vield. 
Mr  DeCONCINI.  From  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  .says,  the  President 
.says  he  thinks  it  is  unconstitutional, 
but  he  is  prepared  to  sign  this  into 
law' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  it  is  part  of  a 
broader  bill  which  obviously  has  many 
aspects  of  it  which  the  President  sup- 
ports. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  He  will  sign  it  into 
law  even  though  he  thinks  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield  for  a  minute  just  for  a  ques- 
tion. I  support  this  amendment  be- 
cau.se  I  think  it  has  the  best  chance  of 
becoming  law  and  that  we  should  put 
.some  restrictions  on  meeting  with  ter- 
rorists. It  is  that  simple.  This  amend- 
ment does  that.  It  is  not  as  broad  as 
the  amendment  that  it  is  a  perfection 
of.  but  at  least  it  will  become  law. 
That  is  a  singular  advantage. 

My  question  relates  to  the  language 
of  this  amendment.  It  .states  that  if 
the  President  knows  that  the  repre- 
sentative directly  participated  in  the 
planning  or  execution  of  the  particu- 
lar terrorist  activity  which  resulted  in 
the  death  or  kidnaping  of  an  American 
citizen,  no  funds  would  be  available 
for  such  dialog.  But  it  al.so  .says  that  if 
the  President   knows  and  advises  the 
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Congress  that  the  representative  di- 
rectly participated  in  the  planning, 
that  then  that  end  would  follow. 

My  question  is:  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  author  of  this  language,  my  good 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  that  if  the 
President  knows  of  such  direct  partici- 
pation in  the  particular  terrorist  activ- 
ity, that  in  that  event  he  would  notify 
the  Congress? 
Mr.  MITCHELL,  Yes.  it  is. 
I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  this 
amendment    was    drafted    by    several 
persons,  including  myself  and  some  of 
the  other  cosponsors.  in  cooperation 
with    the    administration    representa- 
tives, including  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  many  others.  As  one  of  those  par- 
ticipants, it  is  my  understanding  and 
my    intention    that    if    the    President 
knows  of  such  facts,  he  will  advise  the 
Congress  and  not  continue  the  dialog 
with   that   particular  person.  That   is 
the  intention  of  this  provision. 

I  would  note  also  that  the  support- 
ers of  the  previous  amendment  placed 
great  stress  upon  the  faith  and  confi- 
dence which  they  have  in  the  Presi- 
dent.   The    author    of    the    previous 
amendment    which    was    just    tabled 
spoke  here  at  some  length  about  the 
faith   and   confidence   he   has   in   the 
President.   It   is  my  expectation  that 
the  President  would  comply  with  the 
law  as  written,  and  if  he  knew— and  as 
I  previously  discussed  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  in  an  earlier  collo- 
quy,   the    President    knowing,    in    my 
judgment,  means  also  the  President's 
designated  administration  officials  in 
such  areas,  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
State,   the  Director  of  the  CIA.  and 
other  such  officials, 
Mr.  LEVIN,  I  thank  the  leader. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.   MOYNIHAN.   As   I   understand 
the    event     that    brings    this    debate 
about  was  the  meeting  of  an  American 
Ambassador  with  Saleh  Khalef,  who  is 
generally    thought    to    have    been    re- 
sponsible     for      the      assassination- 
murder,    not    assassination:    it    was    a 
very    cold-blooded    execution    of    Cleo 
Noel,  our  Ambassador  in  Khartoum  in 
1973. 

It  appeared  at  the  time  that  I  was 
next  on  the  list.  I  was  then  an  Ambas- 
.sador  in  New  Delhi.  After  Noel,  it  was 
understood  that  the  next  murder  was 
to  take  place  in  New  Delhi. 

Could  I  suggest  a  provi.so  then. 
Knowledge  in  these  matters  is  so  often 
uncertain,  tenuous:  sometimes  fixed, 
but  more  often  tenuous. 

There  could  be  circumstances  in 
which  a  President  would  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  murderer,  but  for  other  rea- 
.sons  of  state  altogether  want  to  con- 
tinue contacts  with  the  intention  of 
retribution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  sorry.  I  was 
distracted  momentarily. 
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M'.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  all  right.  I 
understand. 

There  are  occasions  in  that  world 
which  you  can  readily  envisage  in 
which  a  President  would  have  reason 
to  think,  or  even  to  know,  that  a  man 
was  a  terrorist,  but  for  purposes  of  ap- 
prehending, for  purposes  of  retribu- 
tion, want  to  continue  a  relationship 
for  a  period. 

I  would  hope  the  President's  residu- 
al power  to  carry  out  that  contacts  in 
such  circumstances  would  be  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  made  an  excel- 
lent point  which  was  not  considered 
when  the  amendment  was  being  draft- 
ed but  represents  another  argument  in 
favor  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  certainly  hope 
so, 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  him  very 
much  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  very  brief. 
We  have  debated  this  at  some  length. 

Twenty-three  Senators  have  just 
voted  against  tabling  the  previous 
amendment.  That  vote  can  be  inter- 
preted only  as  a  desire  to  Impose  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  dialog  that  is 
under  way  and  those  who  can  partici- 
pate. The  only  way  in  which  those  23 
Senators  can  now  accomplish  any  part 
of  their  objective  is  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  because  this  amendment 
does  impose  some  restrictions,  albeit 
not  as  severe  as  those  which  would 
have  been  included  in  the  amendment 
just  tabled. 

The  Senators  who  voted  for  tabling, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  believe,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them,  also  wish 
to  impose  some  restrictions,  although 
in  the  form  in  this  amendment  as  op- 
posed to  those  in  the  prior  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]  eloquently  stated,  the  only  way 
to  get  any  restriction  or  to  convey  any 
message  is  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 
Therefore.  I  encourage  all  Senators  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  KERRY,  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponosr  of  this  leadership  amendment 
I  believe  this  represents  an  appropri- 
ate compromise  to  the  problem  we  are 
attempting  to  address. 

I  have  long  been  deeply  concerned 
that  the  United  States,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  consistent  antiterrorism  policy, 
not  deal  with  individuals  engaged  in 
such  activities,  particularly  if  the  ac- 
tions are  directed  at  the  killing  and 
kidnaping  of  U.S.  citizens.  All  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  share  this  deep  con- 
cern. 


And  I  have  long  supported  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  Middle  East  peace  which 
will  end  the  terrible,  seemingly  unend- 
ing, tycle  of  violence  in  that  tragic 
region  of  the  world.  All  Members  of 
this  body  share  this  goal  as  well. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  officials  of  our 
Government  engaging  in  a  dialog  with 
the  PLO  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  However,  I  think  that 
goal— permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East— is  jeopardized  when  officials  of 
our  Government  meet  with  an  individ- 
ual whose  record  of  being  involved  in 
violence  directed  against  American 
citizens  is  irrefutable.  I  will  not  repeat 
what  others  have  already  detailed  re- 
garding the  role  of  Abu  lyad  in  the 
killings  of  U.S.  citizens,  including  the 
deaths  of  our  Ambassador  to  Sudan, 
Cleo  Noel  and  his  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission,  George  C.  Moore. 

If  the  PLO  is  serious  about  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
leadership  amendment,  which  has 
been  worked  out  with  the  administra- 
tion, will  not  be  an  obstacle  to 
progress  in  those  talks.  However,  if  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  PLO  to  test  the 
limits  of  U.S.  antiterrorism  policy, 
then  their  motivations  must  be  called 
into  question. 

When  we  articulate  the  principles 
upon  which  our  foreign  policy  is 
based,  then  a  consistent  application  of 
those  principles  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  operate  with  credibility  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  We  paid  an  enormous 
price  when  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment engaged  in  secret  arms  sales  to 
Iran— a  country  which  President 
Reagan  himself  had  singled  out  as  en- 
gaging in  state-sponsored  terrorism. 
The  regime  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
was  responsible  for  the  deaths  and 
kidnaping  of  numerous  American  citi- 
zens. 

We  have  paid  a  similar  price  in  the 
war  on  drugs  as  a  result  of  the  close 
relationship  our  Government  main- 
tained for  far  too  long  with  Panamani- 
an dictator.  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Nor- 
iega. 

We  have  paid  a  price,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  have  paid  a  price 
with  their  lives  when  we  have  not  ap- 
plied our  principles  consistently.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  to  the  families  of 
American  victims  of  terrorism  why  we 
are  dealing  with  individuals  who  were 
responsible  for  killing  their  loved  ones 
in  cold  blood. 

The  families  of  the  victims  of  the 
Pan  Am  103  bombing  were  outraged 
that  our  Government  had  not  done 
enough  to  protect  our  citizens  from 
the  actions  of  terrorists.  Should  we 
expect  them  to  swallow  this  outrage  if 
the  day  ever  came  that  a  decision  was 
made  to  deal  with  the  perpetrator  of 
this  horrendous  act? 

Therefore,  while  it  is  the  hope  and 
desire  of  every  American,  and  every 
Member  of  this  body,  that  permanent 
peace  can  be  brought  to  the  Middle 


East,  it  is  difficult  for  the  American 
people  to  understand  why  the  path  to 
peace  may  be  jeopardized  unless  we 
deal  with  individuals  directly  responsi- 
ble for  killing  our  citizens.  That  is 
what  this  debate  is  all  about.  That  is 
what  is  troubling  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  our  Government 
will  not  talk  to,  or  negotiate  with,  ter- 
rorists, particularly  those  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  plaimlng  and  imple- 
mentation of  killing  and  kidnaping  of 
Americans,  is  established  firmly  in  the 
leadership  amendment. 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell.] 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  is 
absent  because  of  illiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixon).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  97. 
nays  1.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  vote  No.  132  Leg.] 

YEAS— 97 

Adams 

Fowler 

McConnell 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Boren 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Pell 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bryan 

HeHin 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Reid 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Bums 

Humphrey 

Robb 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Coals 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Simon 

D  Amato 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Specter 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dixon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lott 

Warner 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

WUson 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Wirth 

Exon 

McCain 

Ford 

McClure 

NAYS-1 
Helms 

NOT  VOTING-2 

Matsunaga  Sanford 

So  the  amendment  (No.  364)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  underly- 
ing amendment,  as  amended. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  269.  AS  AMENDED 

The  amendment  (No.  269)  as  amend 
ed.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  for  consideration  amendment  No. 
325.  send  it  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Pennslyvania  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  On  the  condition  I 
do  not  relinquish  my  right  to  the 
floor.  By  unanimous  consent.  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 
we  discussed  with  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  not  take  long.  It  is  accepted 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  have  a 
number  of  Members  who  cannot  bf 
here,  or  who  have  to  leave  and  cannot 
take  it  in  this  order.  It  will  take  less 
than  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  the  adoption  of 
an  uncontested  amendment? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  did  not   hear  the 
Senator  saying  how  long  his  amend 
ment  will  take. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Less  than  10  minutes. 
There  are  a  number  of  Senators  wait 
ing  to  make  a  brief  comment  in  sup- 
port of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  I  may  also  com 
ment.  we  have  an  executive  session  of 
the  Finance  Committee  now.  and  I 
really  need  to  get  back  to  it.  I  think  we 
can  resolve  our  differences  in  less  than 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  acceptable  to 
this  Senator  on  the  condition,  with 
unanimous  consent.  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor  on  this  amendment 
which  is  expected  to  last  10  minutes  or 
less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PELL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  under 
standing  had  been  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  be  recognized,  but  we 
have  a  series  of  pretty-well-agreed- 
upon  amendments:  Breaux.  Graham. 
Lautenberg,         Helms.         Murkowski. 
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series. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  poses  a  prob- 
lem for  this  Senator  because  I  have  an 
amendment  that  I  sought  to  introduce 
yesterday.  There  was  a  technical  ob- 
jection, on  refusal  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
set  aside  two  pending  amendments. 
There  had  been  a  cloture  motion  filed. 
My  amendment  is  a  very  important 
amendment  seeking  to  enact  statutory 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  for 
terrorists. 

This  Senator,  engaged  in  proceed- 
ings of  the  impeachment  of  Judge 
Hastings,  has  very  limited  time  to 
come  to  the  floor  There  was  a  point  in 
the  proceeding  where  I  could  come 
here  without  losing  a  quorum  .so  that 
proceeding  could  go  forward.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  on  the 
circumstances  which  they  have  .set 
forth  to  accommodate  them  for  their 
time,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  proce- 
dural disadvantage  and  run  the  risk  of 
this  amendment  not  being  able  to  be 
offered.  I  would  yield,  as  I  say,  if 
unanimous  consent  is  granted  that  I 
will  have  the  right  to  the  floor  upon 
the  conclusion  of  this  amendment, 
which  is  anticipated  to  last  10  minutes 
or  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
.sent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania'.'  Without  objection,  it  is 
.so  ordered 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Let  me  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
courtesies.  I  think  we  can  dispense 
with  this  without  too  much  difficulty. 

AMENDMENT  NO    365 

« Purpo.se:  To  farilitale  the  international 
con-senation  of  sea  turtles,  and  for  other 
purpo.sesi 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  1  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ixjui.siana  (Mr 
Breaux],  for  him.self.  Mr  Johnston.  Mr 
LoTT.  Mr  Shelby.  Mr  Heelin.  Mr  Corn 
RAN.  Mr  DixoN.  and  Mr.  Mack,  propose.s  an 
amendment  numbered  365 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following 

Sec  The  Secretary  of  Slate,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
shall,  with  respect  to  those  species  of  sea 
turtles  the  conservation  of  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  on  June  29,  1987  — 


( 1 )  initiate  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible 
for  the  development  of  bilateral  or  multilat- 
eral agreements  with  other  nations  for  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  such  species 
of  sea  turtles; 

(2)  initiate  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible 
with  all  foreign  governments  which  are  en- 
gaged in.  or  which  have  persons  or  compa- 
nies engaged  in.  commercial  fishing  oper- 
ations which,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  may  affect  adversely 
such  species  of  sea  turtles,  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  bilateral  and  multilateral 
treaties  with  such  countries  to  protect  such 
species  of  sea  turtles: 

(3)  encourage  such  other  agreements  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  section  with 
other  nations  for  the  protection  of  specific 
ocean  and  land  regions  which  are  of  special 
significance  to  the  health  and  stability  of 
such  species  of  sea  turtles; 

(4)  initiate  the  amendment  of  any  existing 
international  treaty  for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  such  species  of  sea  turtles  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  in  order 
to  malte  such  treaty  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  section;  and 

i5>  provide  to  the  Congress  by  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  .section- 

(Ai  a  list  of  each  nation  which  conducts 
commercial  shrimp  fishing  operations 
within  the  geographic  range  of  distribution 
of  such  sea  turtles; 

<Bi  a  list  of  each  nation  which  conducts 
commercial  fishing  operations  which  may 
affect  adversely  such  species  of  sea  turtles; 
and 

iC  I  a  full  report  on  — 

u)  the  result-s  of  his  efforts  under  this  sec- 
tion, and 

I  ill  the  status  of  measures  taken  by  each 
nation  listed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (A)  or 
(B)  to  protect  and  coruserve  such  sea  turtles. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  in- 
tended to  promote  the  international 
conservation  of  sea  turtles,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  groundwork  for  ensuring  that 
foreign  fishing  interests  bear  as  great 
a  conservation  burden  as  our  own  in- 
dustry. I  am  pleased  that  Senators 
Johnston.  Lott,  Shelby,  Heflin, 
Cochran,  Bentsen.  Dixon,  Levin,  and 
Graham  have  joined  me  in  this  effort 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  do- 
mestic commercial  shrimp  fishermen 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  South 
Atlantic  are  being  compelled  by  Feder- 
al law  to  u.se  turtle  excluder  devices,  or 
TED'S,  in  a  variety  of  fishing  situa- 
tions. A  TED  is  a  device  that,  if  it 
functioned  properly,  would  retain 
shrimp  in  commercial  shrimp  fishing 
trawls  while,  in  the  unusual  event  of 
an  encounter  with  a  sea  turtle,  allow- 
ing the  turtle  to  escape  the  net  un- 
harmed. The  required  use  of  TED's  by 
the  domestic  industry  remains  very 
controversial.  Off  the  coast  of  Louisi- 
ana, for  example,  unusual  concentra- 
tions of  sea  grass  this  summer  have 
led  to  complaints  from  shrimpers  that 
fouling  of  the  TED  is  resulting  in  a 
dramatic  loss  of  shrimp.  In  addition, 
TED'S  can  be  both  expensive  and  cum- 
bersome to  handle,  reducing  the  effi- 
ciency    of     fishing     operations     and 
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straining  the  already  limited  profit- 
ability of  commercial  fishing  for  many 
shrimpers. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
however,  is  not  to  address  the  use  of 
TED's  by  the  domestic  fishing  fleet. 
While  I  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  an  obligation  to  look 
carefully  at  its  existing  regulations 
and  to  further  refine  those  regulations 
to  protect  both  endangered  sea  turtles 
and  the  livelihood  of  commercial 
shrimpers,  this  amendment  focuses  on 
the  role  that  other  nations  must  play 
if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  goal  of  effective 
sea  turtle  conservation. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
would  facilitate  international  conser- 
vation efforts  by  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  initiate  bilateral  and 
multilateral  discussions  with  foreign 
nations  for  the  further  protection  and 
conservation  of  those  species  of  sea 
turtles  which  are  the  focus  of  U.S.  do- 
mestic conservation  efforts.  Of  course, 
I  would  encourage  the  Secretary  to 
discuss  the  conservation  of  all  sea 
turtle  species  in  need  of  greater  pro- 
tection, but  the  amendment  would 
only  require  a  focus  on  those  species 
that  are  the  subject  of  the  aggressive 
U.S.  domestic  conservation  program. 
The  purpose  of  these  international 
discussions  would  be  to  devise  and 
enter  into  bilateral  and  multilateral 
treaties  with  countries  concerned  by 
the  need  for  greater  conservation  of 
sea  turtles,  and  with  countries  whose 
commercial  fishing  operations  may  ad- 
versely affect  sea  turtles.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  would  encourage  dis- 
cussions to  provide  greater  protection 
to  land  and  sea  areas  that  are  of  spe- 
cial significance  to  sea  turtle  conserva- 
tion, such  as  spawning  beaches  or 
other  critical  habitats.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  provide  Congress 
with  a  detailed  report  regarding  which 
countries  conduct  fishing  operations 
that  may  affect  sea  turtles,  the  results 
of  his  discussions  with  those  countries, 
and  the  status  of  measures  taken  by 
other  nations  to  protect  and  conserve 
sea  turtles  which  may  be  affected  by 
fishing  operations.  This  international 
approach  was  embodied  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  its  1987  EIS  on  the  pro- 
tection of  sea  turtles. 

An  important  focus  of  these  interna- 
tional efforts  is  the  development  of 
agreements  with  nations  whose  com- 
mercial fishing  operations,  "may 
affect  adversely"  sea  turtles.  The 
amendment  would  rely  on  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  identifying  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  precisely  what  sort  of  commer- 
cial fishing  operations  may  meet  this 
test.  I  will  be  closely  following  their 
progress  in  this  regard.  In  addition,  it 
is  clearly  the  intent  of  this  Senator 
that  any  foreign  commercial  fishing 
operation  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  provi- 


sions of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce's 
June  29,  1987.  regulations  had  it  oc- 
curred in  U.S.  waters  covered  by  such 
regulations  must  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  provision.  Should  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  modify  those 
regulations  at  some  future  date,  the 
same  sort  of  test  would  of  course  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  revised 
regulations. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  market  for 
shrimp  is  quite  large,  over  two-thirds 
of  a  billion  pounds  per  year.  Shrimp 
imports,  from  both  harvest  and  aqua- 
culture,  approach  75  percent  of  the 
market.  Not  all  of  these  fisheries  have 
the  potential  to  affect  the  sea  turtle 
species  with  which  we  are  concerned 
here  today.  Other  fisheries,  such  as 
that  conducted  by  Mexico,  are  techno- 
logically similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States  and  take  place  within  the  range 
of  these  turtle  species.  Mexico  is  the 
leading  exporter  of  shrimp  to  the 
United  States,  accounting  for  over  74 
million  pounds  in  1986.  It  is  my  view 
that  many  questions  remain  with 
regard  to  appropriate  measures  to  con- 
serve these  sea  turtle  species.  As  a 
matter  of  equity,  however,  I  believe  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  to  ask  the  fish- 
ermen of  other  countries,  such  as 
Mexico,  to  bear  the  same  conservation 
burden  being  placed  on  our  domestic 
fishermen  if  they  are  to  share  the  ben- 
efits of  access  to  our  valuable  United 
States  shrimp  market.  Should  the 
United  States  re-evaluate  existing  con- 
servation measures  imposed  on  domes- 
tic fishermen,  as  I  believe  it  should, 
other  countries  should  be  held  to  a 
comparable  standard— no  more,  but 
also  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  sound  policy.  It  is  a  policy  that 
emphasizes  international  negotiation. 
It  is  my  hope  that  these  discussions 
will  lead  other  nations  to  take  a  seri- 
ous view  of  their  shared  responsibility 
for  the  conservation  of  sea  turtles. 
Should  these  discussions  fail  to 
produce  significant  results,  this  Sena- 
tor will  certainly  rush  for  sanctions  or 
other  measures  to  encourage  a  more 
responsible  stance. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  what  he  has  set 
out  to  do.  In  the  original  proposal  we 
had  some  problems  because  it  would 
put  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
GATT.  We  have  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  encourage  Mexico  to  be  a  member 
of  GATT  and  they  have  done  so  and 
we  have  profited  in  this  country  by  it. 
We  have  seen  them  move  very  sub- 
stantially away  from  restrictive  import 
licensing  and  work  toward  tariffs. 
They  are  now  reducing  those  tariffs 
down  to  an  average  of  some  20  per- 
cent. That  has  encouraged  trade  be- 
tween our  countries. 

What  the  Senator  has  stated  about 
putting  this  country  at  a  substantial 


disadvantage  in  the  shrimping  indus- 
try is  absolutely  true,  because  the  ex- 
cluder device  on  those  nets  gives  U.S. 
shrimpers  an  encumbrance  that  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  harvest  shrimp.  It 
puts  them  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  Mexico  and  other  countries 
that  do  not  use  that  particular  device 
to  save  that  particular  endangered 
species,  the  sea  turtle. 

I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  Ambassador  Hills  will  t>e  in 
Mexico  in  August  and  then  President 
Salinas  will  be  here  probably  in  Octo- 
ber to  visit  our  own  President.  In  each 
of  those  instances  we  should  urge  the 
President,  and  Ambassador  Hills  to  see 
what  they  can  do  to  get  the  Mexican 
Government  to  follow  along  with  the 
same  kind  of  protections  for  that  en- 
dangered species.  That  would  put  us  in 
a  competitive  mode.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  substantial  move  forward 
for  both  countries  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  work  with  the  Senator  in 
urging  that. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  modified  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Senator  Breaux  has  done 
outstanding  work  on  this  problem  for 
many  years  and  he  continues  to  ad- 
dress a  very  serious  problem  for  the 
commercial  fisheries  industry  in  Amer- 
ica with  this  particular  amendment. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  a  lot  of 
history.  I  wish  we  could  be  doing  more 
today.  I  wish  we  could  take  direct 
action  as  was  originally  intended  to 
put  some  restrictions  on  imported 
shrimp  if  they  in  fact  do  not  have  the 
same  conservation  measures  that  we 
have  to  have  now  under  the  law  with 
the  turtle  excluder  device. 

There  were  problems  with  that  from 
the  Finance  Committee  and  I  under- 
stand that.  But  I  think  we  should  at 
least  ask  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  look  into  this  problem  and  make 
sure  that  those  countries  which  are 
exporting  shrimp  from  their  country 
into  America  are  taking  actions  to  deal 
with  these  endangered  turtles  just  as 
U.S.  shrimpers  are  doing.  It  seems  like 
the  minimum  we  should  do. 

Our  shrimpers  are  hard-pressed  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  have  sea- 
weed problems,  making  it  difficult  to 
be  able  to  catch  the  shrimp  at  this 
particular  time.  They  are  being  told 
they  are  going  to  have  to  carry  these 
turtle  excluder  devices.  So  they  are 
going  to  lose  a  lot  of  the  catch.  And 
they  are  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  income. 
We  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  lot  of  our 
shrimpers. 

All  this  amendment  would  do  is  to 
make  sure  that  other  countries  are 
taking  the  same  measures  we  are. 

We  cannot  have  a  situation  where 
we  impose  requirements  on  our 
shrimpers  that  other  countries  do  not 
have  and  then  allow  them  to  use  that 
opportunity    to    export    a    flood    of 
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shrimp  into  our  country  to  fill  a  void 
that  may  be  left. 

I  think  this  is  the  minimum  we 
should  do  at  this  time.  And  it  should 
be  done  on  a  gulfwide  basis.  This 
would  get  the  Secretary  to  focus  on 
that  effort. 

So  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment and  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Breaux.  I  succeeded  in  gettmg  an 
amendment  to  the  endangered  species 
reauthorization  bill  that  called  for  an 
independent  study  to  be  made  of  a 
number  of  factors  involving  the  turtle 
excluder  devices  known  as  TED's  and 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  turtle 
known  as  the  Kemp's  Ridley  sea  turtle 
is  really  endangered  and  whether  or 
not  measures  that  would  protect  the 
turtle,  but  not  economically  devastate 
the  shrimping  industry,  could  be  im- 
plemented. 

First,  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  turtle  is  in  danger.  The  facts 
show  that  there  are  about  80.000 
Kemps  Ridley  eggs  hatched  each 
year.  But  the  turtle  is  not  indigenous 
to  America.  It  is  a  migratory  turtle.  It 
comes  out  of  Mexico.  It  comes  up  and 
swims  into  the  gulf.  The  estimates  are 
that  about  767  of  these  turtles  are 
killed  by  shrimpers  each  year.  That 
would  mean  about  two  a  day  over 
about  3,000  miles  of  coastline  around 
Florida  and  the  gulf  coast.  These  700 
turtles  which  are  supposedly  killed 
each  year  by  shrimpers  constitute 
about  1  percent  of  the  turtles  hatched 
each  year,  and  trying  to  protect  1  per 
cent  of  the  turtles  has  caused  the  im 
position  of  this  TED.  this  turtle  ex- 
cluder device.  If  you  are  going  to  try 
to  save  the  turtles,  you  have  to  go  to 
Mexico  and  you  have  to  go  to  other 
foreign  countries  to  get  help.  Becau.se 
of  that  1  percent  we  cannot  put  to  eco 
nomic  devastation  an  entire  industry. 
Therefore.  I  think  Senator  Bre.aux  is 
on  the  right  track. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  an  inde 
pendent  study  going  on  as  to  whether 
TED'S  are  the  proper  way  to  go. 
whether,  the  turtle  is  endangered, 
whether  there  should  be  geographical 
prohibitions  in  certain  parts  of  the 
gulf  and  on  the  Atlantic— a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent factors 

In  the  language  of  the  bill  it  .says 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
the  authority  to  delay  or  suspend  the 
TED  regulations  for  cause  until  the 
study  has  been  completed,  which  is 
not  anticipated  to  be  done  until  Febru 
ary  1990.  Until  that  time,  the  Secre 
tary  of  Commerce  should  exercise  his 
authority  and  modify  the  regulations 
or  postpone  the  regulations.  He  clearly 
has  the  authority  to  do  it.  And  in  the 
meantime  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
GATT.  and  other  people  can  work  on 


this  and  try  to  save  an  industry  that 
will  go  bankrupt  unless  something  is 
done.  We  are  trying  to  protect  1  per- 
cent of  the  Kemp's  Ridleys  but,  you 
do  not  know  whether  they  were  killed 
by  sharks  or  whether  they  were  killed 
by  boats  or  whether  they  were  killed 
by  other  things.  They  could  have  been 
killed  by  other  turtles.  So  there  are  all 
sorts  of  problems.  But  I  percent 
should  not  be  the  criteria  to  put  a 
$100  million  busin^'ss  and  industry 
into  bankruptcy,  and  that  is  what  is 
happening.  So  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  use  common  .sense  and  a  little 
wisdom,  to  postpone  the  TED  regula- 
tions until  the  study  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Levin  as  well  as  Senator  Bentsen  be 
added  a.s  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  When  we  spoke  with 
officials  of  the  State  Department 
about  the  question  of  imposing  on 
other  countries  the  .same  requirements 
that  we  impo.se  on  our  industry,  they 
said.  We  cant  do  that.  Tho.se  things 
don't  work  and  they  are  too  costly, 
they  cause  those  shrimpers  a  lot  of 
problems." 

They  were  expressing  the  concern 
for  the  foreign  shrimpers  while  our 
own  Government  at  the  same  time  has 
been  requiring  our  indu.stry  to  follow 
those  rules  and  regulations.  Folks  over 
at  the  State  Department  were  saying 
we  cannot  do  it  to  other  countries  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  .send  this  message  and 


Atlantic  region.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  determined  that  use  of 
TED'S  will  substantially  reduce  the 
loss  of  sea  turtles. 

During  consideration  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  amendments  of 
1988.  considerable  time  and  effort 
went  into  development  of  a  provision 
on  conservation  of  sea  turtles.  Consist- 
ent with  these  provisions,  on  May  1. 
1990,  Secretary  Mosbacher  announced 
Federal  regulations  which  require 
shrimp  fishermen  to  use  TED's  in  off- 
shore waters. 

The  1988  amendments  also  directed 
the  Secretary  to  contract  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  sea  turtle  conser- 
vation needs  with  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  That  study  is  not  ex 
pected  to  be  completed  until  next 
year,  a  fact  that  the  National  Acade- 
my brought  clearly  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
amendments.  The  1988  amendments  in 
no  way  link  the  academy  study  to  the 
TED  regulations  which  are.  as  man- 
dated by  law,  currently  in  place. 

Mr.  President,  States  such  as  Florida 
and  South  Carolina  have  enacted  their 
own  emergency  regulations  to  protect 
.sea  turtles.  Under  the  terms  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  and  for  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  sea  turtles, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment uphold  and  enforce  its  TED 
regulations. 

I  hope  that  Senator  Breaux's 
amendment  which  encourages  use  of 
TED'S  and  sea  turtle  conservation 
measures  in  other  nations  will  further 
strengthen  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
use  of  TED'S  to  protect  these  threat- 
ened and  endangered  turtles. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Breaux  amendment 
to  strengthen  U.S.  efforts  to  conserve 
threatened  or  endangered  sea  turtles. 

On  May  1.  1989.  domestic  commer- 
cial shrimp  vessels  were  required  to  be 
equipped  with  turtle  excluder  devices 


show  we  intend  to  follow  up  on  this  in     or  TED's  as  they  are  commonly  called. 


a  very  strong  fashion. 

I  also  ask  that  Senator  Graham  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  Breaux  amend- 
ment as  it  .serves  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tions  commitment  to  protect  endan 
gered  sea  turtles  from  drowning  in 
commercial  shrimp  nets.  This  amend- 
ment in  no  way  suggests  that  existing 
regulations  requiring  shrimp  fisher- 
men to  u.se  turtle  exclusionary  devices 
(TED's]  should  be  revised.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  amendment  suggests  that 
other  nations  involved  in  commercial 
shrimping  should  al.so  u.se  TED's  or 
develop  a  comparably  effective 
method  of  conserving  sea  turtles. 

According  to  the  National  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Service,  an  estimated 
11.000  threatened  and  endangered  tur- 
tles are  caught  and  drowned  in  shrimp 
nets  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  south 


By  now.  I'm  sure  that  most  of  you 
have  heard  of  TED's.  the  cage-like  de- 
vices attached  to  shrimp  nets  to  pre- 
vent the  incidental  catch  of  sea  tur- 
tles. 

I  am  very  supportive  of  protecting 
endangered  species;  however,  to  quote 
the  .senior  Senator  from  my  State. 
We  don't  want  to  make  the  gulf  coast 
shrimper  an  endangered  species.  "  The 
use  of  TED'S  may  indeed  do  just  that. 

I  have  written  several  letters  to  Sec- 
retary Mosbacher  of  Commerce  re- 
garding the  TED  regulations.  I  have 
pointed  out  in  this  correspondence 
that  the  implementation  of  the  TED 
regulations  before  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  [NASI  study  as  com- 
pleted is  inappropriate. 

The  Endangered  Species  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  1988  contains  a  provi- 
sion requiring  a  study  on  sea  turtles  to 
determine  the  impact   of  various  fac- 
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tors  on  sea  turtle  mortality.  Congress 
intended  that  the  study  be  completed 
by  April  1,  1989.  since  the  offshore 
TED  regulations  were  to  become  effec- 
tive a  month  later. 

The  committee  chosen  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  perform 
the  sea  turtle  study  did  not  meet  until 
after  the  May  1,  1989.  deadline  for 
TED  regulation  implementation.  In 
addition,  the  completion  date  for  the 
study  is  estimated  now  to  be  sometime 
in  early  February  of  1990. 

Shrimpers  are  having  numerous 
problems  in  using  the  TED's.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
seagrass  in  recent  months  causing  the 
clogging  of  the  openings  of  the  TED's. 
Consequently,  shrimpers  are  losing 
considerable  amounts  of  their  catch 
which  translates  into  reductions  in 
income. 

There  has  been  little  evidence  to 
date  to  indicate  that  the  use  of  TED's 
will  significantly  affect  the  survival 
rate  of  sea  turtles.  Shrimpers  contend 
that  they  rarely  encounter  a  turtle. 
And,  when  shrimpers  do  accidentally 
catch  turtles,  the  majority  of  the  tur- 
tles are  returned  to  the  water  alive.  It 
appears  that  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  has  taken  what  can 
be  viewed  as  a  somewhat  overzealous 
approach  in  its  effort  to  protect  the 
endangered  turtles.  There  simply  is  no 
conclusive  evidence,  presently,  that 
shrimpers  are  to  blame  for  the  dwin- 
dling sea  turtle  population.  Converse- 
ly, there  is  ample  evidence  that  TED's 
pose  a  hazard  in  rough  weather,  un- 
necessarily weigh  and  drag  shrimpers' 
nets,  and  decrease  shrimpers'  catch.  I 
believe  that  the  only  viable  solution  at 
this  point  is  to  hold  the  TED's  regula- 
tions in  abeyance  until  the  NAS  study 
is  completed,  so  that  more  definitive 
data  on  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
high  mortality  rate  among  sea  turtles 
can  be  evaluated. 

The  U.S.  shrimp  industry  is  being 
treated  unfairly  in  being  asked  to  risk 
economic  ruin  while  others  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  similarly.  The  burden  of 
saving  the  sea  turtles  should  be  shared 
equally.  No  quantitative  studies  have 
been  completed  to  estimate  the  rela- 
tive contributions  to  total  turtle  mor- 
tality from  different  impacts.  We  al- 
ready know  that  the  high  mortality 
rates  are  due  to  a  variety  of  factors 
such  as  the  robbing  of  turtle  nests  for 
eggs,  the  illegal  captures  of  turtles  for 
human  consumption,  the  changing  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  the  pollution  of 
marine  waters. 

In  addition,  other  countries  have  ex- 
tensive commercial  shrimp  operations 
that  are  not  subjected  to  turtle  conser- 
vation. This  places  our  shrimp  indus- 
try in  a  noncompetitive  situation  be- 
cause these  countries  still  share  the 
lucrative  U.S.  market  with  our  domes- 
tic shrimpers.  Our  domestic  shrimpers 
must  have  a  level  playing  field. 


Therefore,  I  support  Senator 
Breaux's  amendment  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  initiate  negotia- 
tions with  other  nations  to  improve 
conservation  efforts  for  sea  turtles  and 
to  protect  vital  habitat.  There  must  be 
an  international  commitment  to  sea 
turtle  conservation  to  prevent  U.S 
shrimpers  from  being  treated  inequita- 
bly. If  other  countries  are  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  access  to  the  $20  mil- 
lion U.S.  market,  I  believe  that  these 
countries  snould  be  required  to  iniple- 
ment  conservation  programs  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  United  States.  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  (No.  365)  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  I»resident,  might 
I  direct  an  inquiry  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  he  wants  to  direct  an  in- 
quiry to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  has  requested  that 
this  Senator  delay  the  offering  of  my 
amendment  on  the  death  penalty  until 
a  series  of  other  amendments  are  of- 
fered which  should  be  relatively  brief 
with  the  understanding  being  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  two,  perhaps  three, 
rollcall  votes,  at  that  time  this  Senator 
will  have  the  floor  to  proceed  with  the 
death  penalty  amendment. 

Then  I  ask  the  distinguished  manag- 
er if  that  might  be  a  good  occasion  for 
this  Senator  to  offer  two  amendments 
which  have  been  cleared,  assuming 
that  they  have  been  cleared,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have,  but  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  business  which  will  be  at  about 
6  o'clock,  this  Senator  would  then  be 
recognized  to  proceed  with  the  amend- 
ment on  the  death  penalty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
procedure  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like  to  phrase  the 
unanimous-consent  request  which  I 
have  to  see  if  this  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  procedure  is 
acceptable  to  this  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
amendments  be  taken  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Graham  on  Soviet  aid  to 
Nicaragua;  Lautenberg  on  immigra- 
tion; Helms  on  Soviet  Georgia;  Mur- 
kowski  on  antiterrorism;  and  that  no 
votes  occur  prior  to  5:30  p.m.;  that  im- 
mediately upon  disposition  of  these 
amendments,  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  Senator  Specter's 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  ask  for  a 
slight  modification  which  I  discussed 
with  the  Senator,  and  that  is  that  the 
two  amendments  which  I  have  submit- 
ted which  have  been  cleared,  assuming 
they  are  cleared,  and  I  believe  they 
are,  that  I  be  permitted  to  take  those 
up  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  at  the 
conclusion  of  those  rollcall  votes. 
They  should  be  handled  by  voice  vote 
and  then  at  the  conclusion  of  those 
two  amendments,  assuming  both  are 
cleared,  this  Senator  then  be  recog- 
nized to  proceed  with  amendment  325, 
the  death  penalty  provision. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  they  are  cleared.  My 
understanding  is  the  one  on  the  strike 
force  is  not  yet  cleared.  If  they  are 
cleared,  that  would  be  part  of  the  con- 
sent agreement. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  There  is  also  a  provi- 
sion for  the  Soviet  Ukraine  amend- 
ment. That  should  be  included. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  enun- 
ciated a  unanimous-consent  request.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  placed  before  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  be  sure  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  matters  enumerated  that  this  Sen- 
ator has  by  unanimous  consent  the 
right  to  the  floor  to  proceed  with  the 
death  penalty  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
That  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land? Without  objection,  that  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  agreed  to.  And 
under  that  unanimous-consent  request, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  rise? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distine:uished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na we  are  presently  operating  under  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  was 
just  agreed  to,  and  we  are  proceeding 
to  dispose  of  a  numt)er  of  agreed-to 
amendments.  We  are  returning  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  think  at  a  time  certain  later 
in  the  afternoon  upon  the  disposition 
of  at  least  a  Graham-Lautenberg-Mur- 
kowski  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  substitute  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva 
nia  when  his  amendment  is  offered. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  laid 
upon  the  desk. 
The  Senator  from  Florida. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  366 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  Soviet-block  military 
assistance  for  Central  America  i 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
state  my  intent  to  proceed.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk, 
and  I  ask  it  be  read,  it  will  be  my  in 
tention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nay.s 
assuming  there  is  a  sufficient  .second.  I 
understand  that  will  occur  at  530 
p.m.;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  E.xcuse  me.  Will  the  Sen 
ator  repeat  the  request? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  question  is.  it  is 
my  intention  to  ask  for  the  yea.s  and 
nays  on  my  amendment.  Am  I  correct 
that  the  vote  will  occur  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  four  specified  amendments 
which  is  intended  to  be  at  approxi- 
mately 5:30? 

Mr.  PELL.  Actually,  I  think  there 
are  five,  because  there  are  two  Helms 
amendments,  one  on  Soviet  Georgia, 
and  one  on  the  Soviet  Ukraine.  When 
those  are  completed,  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  and  the  majority  leader 
indicated  they  could  l>e  stacked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
advised  that  after  the  disposition  of 
the  reputedly  agreed  amendments, 
which  are  apparently  five  in  number, 
we  will  return  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  a  rollcall 
if  it  is  supported  by  the  necessary 
second. 

Has  the  Senator  sent  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr  Graham] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  366  and 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  145.  after  line  22.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

SEt.  »I5.  POI.KY  RK(;ARniN«i  SI>VIET  BUK  MILI- 
TARY ASSISTA.NCE  KOR  (  E.NTRAI. 
A.MKKK  A 

I  a)  Findings  -The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have 
provided  a  cumulative  total  of  over 
$3,045,000,000  in  direct  military  assistance, 
development,  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
since  1979; 

(2)  military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  lUs 
allies  exceeds  $590,000,000  since  the  signing 
of  the  Esqulpulas  II  Accords  on  August  7. 
1987.  which  are  designed  to  foster  regional 
peace  and  national  reconciliation  in  Nicara 
sua. 

i3i  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  now  has  the 
largest  and  most  sophisticated  armed  force 
in  Central  American  history,  with  an  active 
duty  military  force  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  next  largest  military  force,  which  is  that 
of  El  Salvador; 

i4)  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have 
provided  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
equipment  and  material  to  .service  an  active 
duty  military  force  In  excess  of  80.000 
troops. 

i5i  the  military  equipment  provided  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East  Bloc  na- 
tions enables  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  to 
maintain  an  overwhelming  military  advan 
tage  over  its  neighbors, 

'6 1  the  authority  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  provide  or  deliver  military 
a.ssistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  ex- 
pired on  February  29.  1988. 

<7)  the  Soviet  Bloc  allies,  including  Cuba 
and  ttie  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  continue  to 
provide  military  and  other  a.ssistance  to  the 
Farabundo  Marti  Liberation  Front  of  El 
Salvador. 

i8i  the  most  recent  di-scovery  of  a  cache  of 
i.nsurgent  weapons  in  San  Salvador  is  the 
largest  ever  captured  by  government  forces. 
i9i  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Costa  Rican 
President  Oscar  Anas  has.  on  numerous  oc 
casions.  called  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Us 
allies  to  end  military  assistance  to  both  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Farabundo 
Marti  Liberation  Front  of  El  Salvador. 

I  10)  the  military  assistance  provided  lo 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  FMLN  is 
inconsistent  with  the  goals  of  the  E.squipu 
las  II  accords  and  the  February  14.  1989 
Joint  Declaration  by  the  Central  American 
presidents, 

111)  the  March  24.  1989  Biparti.san  Agree 
ment  between  the  President  and  the  Con 
gress  .stated  that  continued  Soviet  and 
Cuban  aid  and  support  of  violence  and  sub- 
version in  Central  America  is  in  direct  viola 
tion    of  the  Esqulpulas  agreement:  and 

1 12)  continued  aid  by  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies  in  support  of  violence  and  subversion 
in  Central  America  would  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  Soviet-American  relations. 

lb)  Statements  of  Policy  -In  the  inter 
est  of  regional  peace  and  security,  the  Con 
gre.ss— 

<  1 1  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
to  withhold  further  military  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  FMLN; 

1 2)  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
to  withdraw  from  Nicaragua  their  military 
and  .security  advisors  and  support  personnel; 


(3)  calls  on  the  Republic  of  Nlcara«;ua  to 
work  toward  a  stabilization  of  the  re^on&l 
military  balance,  and  to  begin  a  diminution 
of  the  size  of  its  military  forces,  as  envi- 
sioned in  the  Esqulpulas  II  Accords. 

On  page  5.  in  the  table  of  contents, 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  914, 
add  the  following  new  item: 
Sec.  915.  Policy  regarding  Soviet-bloc  mili- 
tary    assistance     for    Central 
America.". 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  is  a  statement  of  policy  relative 
to  the  United  States  concern,  relative 
to  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  in  Central  America. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  in  concurrence  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  administra- 
tion, entered  into  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment relative  to  what  the  U.S.  policy 
would  be  in  that  region.  Part  of  that 
agreement  was  the  cessation  of  the 
provision  of  lethal  aid  to  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragua.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  have  terminated  military  assistance 
to  the  Contras.  there  has  been  a 
shocking  continuation  and  increase  of 
Soviet  assistance  to  the  Sandinista 
Government  in  Nicaragua.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  have  provided  a 
cumulative  total,  and  it  is  significant 
that  this  be  discussed  at  this  time 
which  is  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Sandinistas'  assumption  of  power  in 
Nicaragua. 

Over  this  past  10  years,  over  $3  bil- 
lion in  direct  military  sales  have  been 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  to  Nicaragua.  This  has  allowed 
the  Sandinistas  to  build  the  most  so- 
phisticated armed  force  in  the  history 
of  Central  America,  an  active  duty 
military  force  of  more  than  80,000 
troops.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  active  duty 
troops  in  the  next  largest  military 
force  in  the  region.  El  Salvador. 

More  importantly,  and  most  of  con- 
cern, is  that  this  military  support  con- 
tinues to  pour  in  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  So  far  this  year,  in  1989.  the  year 
is  barely  half  over,  the  Soviet  bloc  has 
already  provided  $300  million  in  mili- 
tary assistance.  At  this  rate,  1989 
promises  to  be  the  record-setting  year 
for  Soviet  military  assistance  to  the 
Sandinista  Government. 

This  is  a  time  when  it  is  clear  that 
such  assistance  is  inconsistent  with 
the  goals  of  the  B:squipulas  II  accords 
and  the  February  14.  1989.  joint  decla- 
ration by  the  presidents  of  the  Central 
American  countries  at  a  time  when  the 
authority  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  or  deliver  military 
assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance expired  on  February  of  1988,  and 
at  a  time  when  Nobel  prize  winner 
Costa  Rican  President  Oscar  Arias 
continues  to  call  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  to  end  military  assistance 
in  the  region. 


As  disturbing  as  continued  Soviet  aid 
to  Nicaragua  is,  however,  the  Sandinis- 
tas" continuing  assistance,  with  Cuban 
and  Soviet  bloc  help,  to  the  FMLN  in 
El  Salvador  and  General  Noriega  in 
Panama,  is  even  more  disturbing. 

These  offers  of  direct  military  assist- 
ance to  other  nations  in  the  region 
and  to  guerrilla  forces  attempting  to 
disrupt  governments  in  the  region  is  in 
direct  contravention  of  Esquipulas  II 
accords  to  which  Nicaragua  is  signato- 
ry. The  Sandinistas  committed  "to  nei- 
ther give  nor  permit  logistical  military 
aid  to  persons,  organizations,  or 
groups  which  try  to  destabilize  the 
governments  of  Central  American  na- 
tions." 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  as  to  what 
the  Sandinistas  and  their  Soviet  bloc 
and  Cuban  supporters  are  up  to  in  El 
Salvador,  one  only  has  to  look  at  the 
evidence,  which  is  credible,  compel- 
ling, and  irrefutable. 

On  May  30  of  this  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  largest  insurgent  cache  of 
weapons  ever  was  captured  by  govern- 
ment forces  in  El  Salvador.  Included 
was  a  wide  variety  of  modem  Soviet- 
designed  small  arms  and  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition 
manufactured  in  Cuba  as  recently  as 
1988. 

The  more  than  300  AK-47  rifles 
were  manufactured  in  North  Korea 
and  East  Germany.  The  captured 
rocket-propelled  grenade  launchers— 
RPG-18's  and  RPG-7's— were  also  of 
Soviet  bloc  manufacture.  A  number  of 
them  appeared  to  be  in  their  original 
packages.  The  machineguns  found 
were  of  Yugoslavian  origin. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  F^LN 
in  El  Salvador  is  becoming  even  more 
dependent  on  external  resources  of 
supply  in  order  to  wage  its  war  in  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
compelling  evidence  of  the  transship- 
ment of  Soviet  and  its  allies'  weapons 
from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador,  on 
June  9  the  Washington  Post  carried  a 
story  under  this  headline:  "Nicaragua 
Sends  Arms  to  Panama."  And  in  the 
article  which  I  quote  in  part,  it  is 
stated  that: 

Nicaragua's  army  sent  several  planeloads 
of  Soviet  bloc  weapons  to  Panama  in  recent 
months  to  help  strongman  General  Manuel 
Antonio  Noriega  prepare  his  forces  for  a 
U.S.  military  attack,  according  to  Sandinista 
military  and  non-U.S.  diplomatic  sources  in 
Managua. 

The  shipments  included  many  dozens  of 
AK-47  rifles,  ammunition  and  heavier 
Soviet  bloc  arms  for  guerrilla  warfare  such 
as  grenade  launchers  and  light  artillery,  the 
sources  said. 

The  Sandinistas  were  told  that  some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  weapons  they  provided  were 
being  used  to  equip  the  Dignity  Battalions, 
a  militia  of  about  1.500  civilians  that  Nor- 
iega formed  last  year  as  part  of  the  prepara- 
tions against  a  U,S.  attack. 

■The  United  States  will  be  very  surprised 
to  find  out  how  costly  an  adventure  in 


Panama  will  be,"  a  military  source  in  Mana- 
gxia  said  about  the  arms  shipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Washington  Post  article  of 
June  9,  1989,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  9.  1989] 
Nicaragua  Sends  Arms  to  Panama 
(By  Julia  Preston) 
Miami,   June   8.— Nicaragua's   army   sent 
several  plareloads  of  Soviet-bloc  weapons  to 
Panama  in  recent  months  to  help  strong- 
man Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  prepare 
his  forces  for  a  U.S.  military  attack,  accord- 
ing to  Sandinista  military  and  non-U.S.  dip- 
lomatic sources  in  Managua. 

The  shipments  included  many  dozens  of 
AK-47  rifles,  ammunition  and  heavier 
Soviet-bloc  arms  for  guerrilla  warfare  such 
as  grenade  launchers  and  light  artillery,  the 
sources  said. 

The  Sandinistas  were  told  that  some  if  not 
all  of  the  weapons  they  provided  were  being 
used  to  equip  the  Dignity  Battalions,  a  mili- 
tia of  alwut  1.500  civilians  that  Noriega 
formed  last  year  as  part  of  preparations 
against  a  U.S.  attack. 

"The  United  States  will  be  very  surprised 
to  find  out  how  costly  an  adventure  in 
Panama  will  be,"  a  military  source  in  Mana- 
gua said  about  the  arms  shipments. 

[State  Department  spokesman  Adam 
Shub  said  Thursday  that  "we  can  confirm 
that  Nicaragua  sent  weapons  to  Panama.' 
but  declined  to  elaborate.] 

Nicaragua  has  emerged  as  Noriega's  only 
Latin  ally  since  his  government  annulled 
May  7  elections  said  by  observers  to  have 
been  won  overwhelmingly  by  the  opposition. 
The  Sandinista  government  was  the  only 
one  to  side  with  Panama  in  several  key  votes 
at  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  is  trying  to  forge  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Panama  crisis. 

In  fact,  Nicaraguan  officials  are  of  two 
minds  about  Noriega. 

In  private,  one  civilian  official  in  Mana- 
gua, echoing  a  widely  held  view,  called  Nor- 
iega a  "cancer"  in  the  Panama  Defense 
Forces.  The  Sandinistas  are  wary  of  Noriega 
because  he  allowed  U.S. -backed  contra 
rebels  to  train  in  Panama. 

However.  Sandinista  military  leaders  are 
more  concerned  about  what  they  view  as 
the  strong  possibility  of  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention in  Panama  to  oust  Noriega.  Mana- 
gua's strategists  believe  that  any  U.S.  mili- 
tary action  in  Panama  would  increase  the 
chances  for  a  similar  assault  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Sandinistas'  ties  to  Noriega  date  back 
to  a  decade  ago  when  he  was  the  top  intelli- 
gence officer  under  Panamanian  leader 
Omar  Torrijos,  who  provided  arms  to  help 
Sandinista  guerrillas  topple  dictator  Anasla- 
sio  Somoza. 

On  the  eve  of  Panama's  elections.  Nicara- 
guan Defense  Minister  Gen.  Humberto 
Ortega  put  his  70.000  troops  on  full  alert. 
Ortega  said  he  had  received  no  request  from 
Panama  for  troops,  but  did  not  rule  out  a 
Nicaraguan  deployment  there. 

In  photographs  of  the  training  of  the  Dig- 
nity Battalions  published  a  few  days  before 
the  May  7  elections  in  the  Panamanian 
daily  newspaper  Critica,  a  Noriega  mouth- 
piece, some  militiamen  were  shown  carrying 
Soviet-bloc  AK-47  rifles  and  rocket-pro- 
pelled grenade  launchers.  Before  the  two- 
year-old  crisis,  Soviet  weaponry  had  been 
rare  in  Panama, 


On  May  10.  a  band  of  Noriega  aupporten 
wearing  Dignity  Battalion  T-«hirta  were 
seen  firing  AK^7  rifles  into  the  air  to  break 
up  an  opposition  street  march  In  Panama 
City. 

The  same  group  delivered  a  bloody  beat- 
ing to  the  presidential  and  vice  presidenUal 
candidates  and  killed  one  of  their  body- 
guards. 

Some  movement  of  weapons  and  of  small 
numbers  of  Nicaraguan  military  personnel 
to  Panama  is  continuing,  a  diplomat  in  Ma- 
nagua with  access  to  Latin  intelligence  serv- 
ices said. 

In  past  days.  Nicaragua  has  been  sending 
flights  to  Panama  to  inspect  the  wreckage 
of  an  aircraft  discovered  in  western  jungles 
there  last  month. 

Nicaraguan  officials  hope  to  determine  if 
the  crashed  plane  is  a  state-owned  DC-6  ci- 
vilian cargo  craft  that  disappeared  during  a 
May  1988  night. 

The  diplomatic  source  said  the  Nicara- 
guan military  is  also  using  those  flights  to 
move  some  weapons  and  a  few  advisers  to 
Panama. 

In  response  to  questions  Wednesday  from 
an  Associated  Press  reporter  in  Washington, 
Nicaraguan  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Victor 
Hugo  Tinoco  denied  any  arms  had  been 
shipped  to  Panama. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States,  through  the  1989  bipar- 
tisan agreement  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  made  a  conmiit- 
ment  to  democracy  through  elections 
in  Nicaragua.  We  did  what  some  in 
this  country  and  in  this  Senate  have 
been  calling  for  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  was  to  end  direct  military  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance,  and  to  in- 
stead seek  peaceful  change  through 
the  internal  democratic  opposition 
within  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  done  what 
we  said  we  would  do.  Now,  it  is  up  to 
the  Sandinistas  to  show  that  they  are 
finally  prepared  to  keep  their  prom- 
ises and  to  hold  free  and  fair  elections 
in  February  1990.  It  is  time  for  the 
Sandinistas  to  terminate  their  support 
for  the  FMLN  in  El  Salvador  and  for 
General  Noriega  in  Panama.  And  most 
important,  it  is  time  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  peace  in  this  region  by  their 
termination  of  continued  military  sup- 
port of  the  Sandinistas  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua and  the  withdrawal  of  their 
military  personnel  from  this  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted  an 
amendment  which  calls  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withhold  further  mihtary  as- 
sistance, has  called  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  from  Nicaragua, 
and  calls  on  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
to  work  toward  a  stabilization  of  the 
regional  military  balance  in  Central 
America  and  to  begin  the  reduction  In 
the  size  of  its  military  forces,  as  was 
contemplated  in  the  Central  American 
peace  accords. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  this  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Thf 
Senator  from  Florida  is  advised  that 
he  has  6  minutes  and   2  seconds   re 
maining  on  behalf  of  the  proponents 
It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair 
that   under   the   time   agreement    the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  or  in 
his  absence,  the  ranking  member,  is  in 
control  of  the  other  15  minutes.  What 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  have  yielded  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time  under  the  previous  order 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recoK- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT  NO    367 

(Purpose:  To  establish  certain  rategories  of 
Soviet  and  Vietnamese  nationals  for 
whom  evidence  needed  to  prove  refugee 
status  is  lessened,  and  to  provide  for  ad 
jiistment  to  permanent  resident  status  of 
certain  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  parolees) 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf    of    myself.    Senators    Si.mon, 

MOYNIHAN,  KaSTEN.  MeTZENBAUM. 

Grassley.  Heflin,  Kennedy.  Dole. 
and  Graham,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr  L*u 
TENBERG).  for  himself.  Mr  Simon.  Mr  Mov 
NiHAN.  Mr  Kasten.  Mr  Metzenbai'm  Mr 
Grassley.  Mr  Hefun.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr 
Dole,  and  Mr  Graham,  propo.ses  an  amend 
ment  numbered  367. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 

1  ask  that  reading  of  the  amendment 

be  dispensed  with. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Section  1.  <a>(1>  The  Attorney  General  is 
directed   to  establish,   m  consultation   with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  standa.-d  pnifilc^  of 
refugee  applicants  which  would  identify  ap- 
plicants with  a  .strong  likelihood  of  qualify 
ing  for  admi.ssion  as  refugees  due  to  well  es 
tablished  histories  of  persecution,  pursuant 
to  section  20'i  of  ihe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

'2>  These  categories  shall  include  Soviet 
nationals    who    are    Jews    or    Evangelical 
Chri.stians     or      Ukrainian      Catholics      or 
Ukrainian  Orthodox,  and  holders  of  U'tters 
of    Introduction    in   the   Orderly   Departure 
Program  in  Vietnam,  who  do  not  immediate 
ly  quality  for  immigrant  visas,  and  mav  in 
elude  other  groups  of  refugee  applicants  for 
which  such  standard  profiles  would  be  ;ip 
propnate 

'b)  If  a  refugee  applicant  is  within  anv  of 
the  standard  profiles,  he  or  she  mav  qualify 
for  refugee  .status  by  demonstrating  one  of 
the  following 

'  1 1  aci.s  of  mistreatment,  or  prejudicial  ac 
tions  against  him  or  her  personally  such  as 
but  not  limited  to 

A.  inability  to  study  or  practice  religious 
beliefs  or  ethnic  heritage,  or 

iBi  deiial  of  acce.ss  to  educational  voca 
tional  or  technical  institutioas  for  which  he 
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or  she  is  otherwise  qualified,  based  on  mem 
bership  in  one  of  the  above  standard  pro 
files,  or 

iC)  adverse  treatment  in  the  workplace 
stemming  from  prejudicial  attitudes  toward 
members  of  his  or  her  standard  profile,  or 

i2i  acts  of  persecution  committed  against 
other  persons  in  his  or  her  standard  profile, 
in  his  or  her  geographical  locale,  or  acts,  re 
gardlcss  of  locale,  which  give  rise  to  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution,  or 

'3i  instances  of  mistreatment  or  prejudi 
rial  actions  ba-sed  on  his  or  her  personal  re 
(luest   to  depart    the  Soviet   Union  or  Viet 
nam.   including,   but   not   limited   to.   lo.ss  of 
home.  job.  or  educational  opportunity 

ici   Decisions  made  to  deny  applications 
for  refugee  status  shall  be  made  m  writing 
and  shall  state,  to  the  ma.ximum  extent  fea 
sible,  the  rea-sons  why  the  application  was 
denied. 

idi  Aliens  who  fall  within  categories  estab 
lished  by  this  Act.  or  by  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  who  ha\f 
been  denied  refugee  statu.s  between  .August 
15.  1988  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  thi.s 
Act.  shall  be  eligible  to  reapply  for  refugee 
status  under  the  terms  of  this  Act 

lei  This  .section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
terminate  on  September  30,  1990 

Sec  2  lai  The  Attorney  General  shall, 
subject  to  the  requirements  in  sub.section 
bi  and  (c  of  this  .section,  adjust  to  lawful 
permanent  resident  status  tho.se  nationals 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Vietnam  who  entered 
the  United  States  on  or  aft<  r  September  1. 
1988  and  before  September  I,  1990,  through 
the  exerci.se  of  his  public  interest  parole 
power  after  being  denied  refugee  status 

(bi  Soviet  or  Vietname.se  nationals  de 
scribed  in  this  s»-ction  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  adjustment  under  subsection  la' 
unless— 

<1)  they  have  been  ph.vsically  pre.sent  In 
the  United  States  for  at  least  one  year. 

121  they  apply  for  adjustment  within  one 
year  after  the  date  upon  which  they  become 
eligible  for  such  adjustment,  and 

<3)  they  pas  a  fee  to  provide  for  the  proc 
e.ssing  of  their  application,  as  determined  b.\ 
regulation  by  the  Attorney  General 

(CI  Persons  described  m  sub.section  (a> 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  numerical  limita 
tions  in  section  201iai  or  section  202(ai  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  but 
shall  be  subject  to  the  exclusions  in  section 
212(ai  of  sucfi  Aci  'excepi  for  paragraphs 
( 14 1  and  i28ii 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  controls  20 
minutes  (jti  his  side. 

Mr.  l^UTENBERG  Mr  President, 
this  amendment  is  a  modified  version 
of  S.  893.  a  bill  I  introduced  to  grant 
presumptive  refugee  status  for  Soviet 
Jews,  Soviet  Evatigelical  Christ ian.s. 
and  others.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  Record  be  left  open  .so  that 
the  cosponsors  of  my  original  bill  and 
the  amendment  I  originally  planned  to 
offer  can  add  them.selves  as  cospon.sors 
of  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr  Pre.sidenl. 
this  amendment  is  a  compromi.se 
worked  out  with  the  help  of  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Simpson,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
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committee  on  Immigration.  I  want  to 
thank  them  for  their  help  in  this 
matter. 

Under  this  amendment,   the  Attor- 
ney   General    will    establish    standard 
profiles    of    refugee    applicants    who 
have  a  strong  likelihood  of  qualifying 
for  admission  to  this  country  as  refu 
gees,  based  on  well-established  histo- 
ries   of    persecution.    These    standard 
profiles    must     include    Soviet    Jews 
Soviet    Evangelical   Christians.   Soviet 
Ukrainian  Catholics  and  Orthodox,  Vi- 
etnamese who  hold  letters  of  introduc- 
tion   in    the   Orderly    Departure    Pro- 
gram [ODP]  who  do  not  immediately 
qualify  for  immigrant  visas— ODP  Vi- 
etnamese—and other  groups  of  refu- 
gee applicants  for  whom  such  stand- 
ard profiles  would  be  appropriate. 

Once  a  refugee  applicant  proves  he 
or  she  falls  within  one  of  these  stand- 
ard profiles,  the  evidence  he  or  she 
must  pre.sent  to  prove  the  persecution 
or  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
qualifying  him  or  her  for  admission  to 
the  United  States  as  a  refugee  is  less- 
ened. The  applicant  may  qualify  for 
refugee  status  by  demonstrating: 

First,  acts  of  mistreatment,  or  preju 
dicial  actions  against  him  or  her  per- 
-sonally  such  as,  but  not  limited  to:  In- 
ability to  study  or  practice  religious 
beliefs  or  ethnic  heritage:  denial  of 
access  to  educational,  vocational,  or 
technical  institutions  for  which  he  or 
she  is  otherwi.se  qualified,  based  on 
membership  in  one  of  the  standard 
profiles;  adverse  treatment  in  the 
workplace  stemming  from  prejudicial 
attitudes  toward  members  of  his  or 
her  standard  profile. 

Second,  acts  of  persecution  commit- 
ted against  other  persons  in  his  or  her 
standard  profile,  in  his  or  her  geo- 
graphic locale,  or  acts,  regardless  of 
locale,  which  give  ri.se  to  a  well-found- 
ed fear  of  persecution. 

Third,  instances  of  mistreatment  or 
prejudicial  acts  ba.sed  on  his  or  her 
personal  request  to  depart  the  Soviet 
Union,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
loss  of  home.  job.  or  educational  op- 
portunity. 

The  amendment  provides  for  the  ad- 
justment of  status  to  permanent  resi- 
dent status  of  Soviet  nationals  and 
ODP  Vietnamese  who  entered  the 
United  States  on  or  after  September  1. 
1988.  and  before  September  1.  1990.  as 
parolee.s.  provided  they  have  been 
physically  pre.sent  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  1  year.  It  aLso  pro- 
vides that  decisions  made  to  deny  ap- 
plications for  refugee  status  must  be 
in  writing  and  state,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  the  reasons  why  the 
application  was  denied. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides 
that  these  who  fall  within  the  stand- 
ard profiles  established  by  this  act 
who  were  denied  refugee  status  be- 
tween August  15.  1988  and  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  are  eligible  to  re- 
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apply   for   refugee  status   under  the 
terms  of  this  act. 

Why  is  this  bill  necessary?  With  the 
enactment  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  In  1974  and  the  signing  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  in  1975,  the 
United  States  made  it  clear  that  one 
major  goal  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  was  the  relaxation  of  Soviet 
emigration  policy.  So,  until  late  in 
1988,  all  Soviet  Jews,  and  most  other 
Soviet  refugee  applicants  were  as- 
sumed to  have  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution,  automatically  qualifying 
them  for  refugee  status. 

The  United  States  made  similar  as- 
sumptions about  Vietnamese  in  the 
Orderly  Departure  Program,  who  have 
had  close  ties  to  the  United  States, 
and  faced  harsh  persecution  in  Viet- 
nam because  of  such  ties. 

However,  in  August  1988,  just  when 
the  Soviets  decided  to  loosen  the  bar- 
riers to  Soviet  emigration,  former  At- 
torney General  Meese  changed  the 
standard  by  which  Soviet  and  other 
prospective  refugees  were  evaluated. 

Instead  of  the  longstanding  pre- 
sumption that  Soviets  were  refugees, 
he  ordered  the  INS  to  require  that 
each  applicant  establish  individually 
that  they  had  been  persecuted  or  had 
a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution. 

This  change  in  standard  made  it 
much,  much  harder  for  Soviets  and  Vi- 
etnamese to  qualify  as  refugees.  Soviet 
Jews  went  from  a  denial  rate  of  7  per- 
cent in  1988  to  about  38  percent  for 
March,  and  21  percent  in  June. 

In  the  Vietnamese  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program  [ODP],  which  had  a  his- 
toric rejection  rate  of  under  10  percent 
of  those  applying,  the  rejection  rate 
reached  80  percent  in  March.  These 
unprecedented  rejection  rates  oc- 
curred despite  the  fact  that  these  ap- 
plicants faced  and  continue  to  face 
harsh  persecution  in  their  native 
lands. 

Many  of  these  refugees  are  now 
stranded,  either  in  their  home  coun- 
tries or  in  transit,  with  no  place  to  go. 
4,000  of  them  are  waiting  on  refugee 
row  in  Ladispoli,  Italy,  having  been 
denied  refugee  status  by  the  United 
States.  Many  have  taken  great  risks  to 
simply  apply  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  Today,  they  wait  without  hope, 
after  living  in  fear  and  suffering  perse- 
cution simply  for  being  Soviet  Jews, 
Evangelical  Christians,  or  other  perse- 
cuted religious  minorities. 

Have  conditions  facing  Soviet  Jews, 
Pentecostals,  Baptists,  Ukrainian 
Catholics  or  Orthodox,  or  Vietnamese 
changed  so  dramatically  as  to  warrant 
these  new  and  historically  unprece- 
dented denial  rates?  Emphatically  not. 

Although  we  have  heard  much 
about  President  Gorbachev's  glasnost. 
these  changes  have  yet  to  take  root  in 
the  lives  of  most  Soviet  Jews. 

None  of  the  reforms  publicized  to 
the  world's  media  have  been  legalized 
or  Institutionalized.  If  President  Gor- 
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bachev  fails, 
with  him. 

Nor  has  glasnost  eradicated  anti- 
Semitism  and  political  persecution  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  it 
has  opened  the  door  for  traditional 
Soviet  anti-Semitism  to  burst  forth  in 
such  anti-Semitic  organizations  as 
Pamyat. 

Anti-Semitism  is  flourishing  under 
glasnost,  and  the  need  of  Soviet  Jews 
refugees  to  emigrate  has  become  even 
more  pronounced. 

The  suggestion  that  glasnost  has 
brought  fundamental  improvements  to 
the  situation  of  Pentecostals  and 
other  Christian  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  also  erroneous. 

Pentecostal  and  other  Evangelical 
Christians  like  Baptists  have  faced 
harsh  persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union 
for  generations  because  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs,  and  that  persecution 
continues  today.  Pentecostals,  part  of 
the  conservative  evangelical  wing  of 
Protestantism,  have  sought  to  emi- 
grate since  1963  because  of  unrelent- 
ing persecution  and  discrimination  by 
Soviet  authorities  and  a  strong  desire 
to  live  their  lives  in  obedience  to  Bibli- 
cal principles. 

The  administration's  own  reports  in- 
dicate conditions  are  still  severe  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians. On  June  19,  1989,  President 
Bush  increased  the  Soviet  fiscal  year 
1989  refugee  allotment  to  43,500.  In 
explaining  the  need  for  the  increased 
Soviet  numbers,  the  administration 
wrote,  in  its  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  President's  proposal  to 
raise  the  fiscal  year  1989  refugee  ad- 
missions ceiling. 

For  Christians  and  Jews  alike  *  *  *  many 
difficulties  remain.  There  are  shortages  of 
priests,  rabbis,  reaching  facilities,  kosher 
butchers,  ritual  baths,  vernacular  religious 
literature,  and  many  other  elements  needed 
for  full  spiritual  or  cultural  expression  .  .  . 
Old  hatreds  still  remain. 

Anti-Semitism  is  deeply  rooted  in  Russian 
history,  and  one  of  the  side-effects  of  glas- 
nost has  been  the  emergence  of  groups  such 
as  Pamyat,  which  express  traditional  Great 
Russian  nationalism  and  anti-Semitism. 
Membership  in  these  groups  is  small,  but 
their  rhetoric  undoubtedly  strikes  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  the  hearts  of  some  Russians, 
and  increases  Jewish  feelings  of  insecurity. 

While  the  positions  these  groups 
take  are  frequently  at  odds  with  Gov- 
ernment policies  and  officially  the 
Government  does  not  endorse  or  en- 
courage their  virulent  anti-Semitism, 
their  activities  have  been  tolerated  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence  of  glas- 
nost. 

Most  importantly,  none  of  the  reforms 
has  been  codified  in  law.  Jews  still  face 
many  forms  of  discrimination  including  ex- 
clusion from  schools,  jobs  and  housing. 

Believers  also  face  discrimination  in 
the  workplace  and  elsewhere.  There  is 
no  independent  judiciary  to  hear  and 
resolve  these  issues  for  individuals 
seeking  redress  through  the  system. 


The  improvements  noted  above,  limited  as 
they  are,  do  not  apply  to  Pentecostallats 
and  other  evangelical  Christians.  Their 
churches  are  still  banned:  they  face  possible 
jail  sentences  for  exercising  their  l>eUefs, 
most  notably  that  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion, but  also  evangelical  witnessing  and 
holding  religious  meetings. 

The  same  holds  true  for  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  Churches,  which  are  both 
outlawed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Accord- 
ing to  the  State  Department's  "Coim- 
try  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Prac- 
tices for  1988"— 

In  Ukraine,  the  Ukrainian  Catholics  are 
still  subject  to  severe  repression,  even 
though  Soviet  officials  in  Moscow  claim 
that  their  legal  status  is  under  review. 

Several  Easter  services  in  western  Ukraine 
were  broken  up  by  force.  Dissident  sources 
report  that  after  the  publication  of  the 
USSR  Supreme  Soviet  decree  on  demonstra- 
tions and  meetings  late  In  July,  the  authori- 
ties began  to  use  the  decree  to  break  up 
Ukrainian  Catholic  worship  services  as  un- 
authorized meetings  and  demonstrations. 

During  the  100th  Congress,  just  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  we  passed  a  reso- 
lution that  stated  that  "Despite  dec- 
ades of  severe  persecution,  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  Ulcrainian  Catholic  be- 
lievers to  this  day  continue  to  practice 
their  faiths  clandestinely  for  fear  of 
persecution  by  Soviet  authorities." 

Similarly,  there  are  strong  reasons 
why  ODP  Vietnamese  who,  by  defini- 
tion have  close  ties  to  the  United 
States,  are  entitled  to  satisfy  a  lower 
standard  of  proof  to  qualify  as  refu- 
gees. 

First,  before  the  change  in  stand- 
ards, Vietnamese  in  the  ODP  Program 
had  been  granted  refugee  status  at  a 
rate  of  about  90  percent  because  of 
the  historic  persecution  of  those  with 
close  ties  to  the  United  States.  Second, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Vi- 
etnamese must  meet  the  new  refugee 
standards  are  not  conducive  to 
candor— all  Vietnamese  refugee  appli- 
cants must  be  interviewed  in  Vietnam- 
ese-controlled facilities  using  Govern- 
ment-provided interpreters. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Viet- 
namese would  be  reluctant  or  afraid  to 
openly  discuss  Government  persecu- 
tion in  such  circimistances,  making  it 
difficult  for  him  or  her  to  meet  the 
new,  more  rigorous  standards. 

Third,  because  of  the  historically 
high  refugee  acceptance  rate  of  ODP 
Vietnamese,  and  liecause  all  holders  of 
letters  of  introduction  in  the  ODP 
Program  were  initially  invited  to  apply 
for  such  status  by  the  United  States, 
these  ODP  Vietnamese  have  a  legiti- 
mate expectation  that  the  United 
States  would  give  them  the  favorable 
consideration  they  had  given  to  such 
applicants  in  the  past. 

Further,  in  order  to  be  called  for  a 
refugee  interview  by  the  United  States 
Government,  ODP  Vietnamese  must 
obtain  an  exit  visa  from  the  Vietnam- 
ese Goverrmient,  often  requiring  them 
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to  pay  extensive  bribes,  or  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  Jobs  and  housing.  Thus, 
since  registering  with  the  ODP  Pro- 
gram, they  have  thrown  their  lot  in 
with  the  United  States  by  asking  to 
come  here,  and  have  taken  great  risks 
and  given  up  much  just  to  be  consid- 
ered for  possible  refugee  status  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Finally,  if  rejected  as  refugees  and 
forced  to  stay  in  Vietnam,  or  leave  by 
the  laborious  and  delayed  process  of 
humanitarian  parole,  they  are  likely 
to  suffer  adverse  consequences  for 
their  attempt  to  leave  for  the  United 
States.  Many  will  likely  take  to  un- 
seaworthy  boats  departing  clandes- 
tinely, risking  the  open  sea.  the 
threats  of  pirates,  and  the  likelihood 
of  being  pushed  back  to  sea,  should 
they  find  land. 

What  accounts  for  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  rejections  in  groups  tht  his- 
torically have  been  accepted  without 
question  as  refugees?  It  depends  on 
who  you  ask. 

The  INS  contends  that  the  increase 
in  denials  is  merely  the  result  of 
making  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  refugee 
applicants  meet  the  refugee  standards 
other  refugee  applicants  have  always 
had  to  meet.  However,  GAO  tells  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

Last  February,  GAO  visited  Rome. 
Vienna,  and  Moscow  to  review  the 
process  by  which  INS  officers  were 
interviewing  potential  Soviet  refugees. 
GAO  found  that  who  was  found  to  be 
a  refugee  depended  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  applicant's  case,  but  on  the  INS 
officers'  level  of  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union,  how  long 
the  interview  was.  and  whether  the 
INS  officer  asked  open-ened  or  specific 
questions. 

GAO's  conclusions  were  reinforced 
by  the  fact  that  50  percent  of  those 
whose  applications  were  initially 
denied  were  granted  refugee  status 
after  an  appeal.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  GAO's  testimony 
t)efore  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration,  Refugees,  and  Interna- 
tional Law.  and  its  briefing  notes  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

Similary,  World  Relief  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals  in 
January  sent  a  seven-member  legal 
task  force  to  Rome  after  170  Soviet 
Pentecostals— the  first  ever— were 
denied  refugee  status.  The  task  force 
found  that  virtually  all  the  denials 
were  the  result  of  the  INS's  misappli- 
cation of  the  refugee  standard  as  well 
as  major  inconsistencies  in  the  adjudi- 
cation process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  their  report  be  included  in  the 
Recoko  foUowins  my  remarks. 

Given  the  GAO's  conclusions  that 
these  denials  result  not  from  the 
merits  of  the  prospective  refugee's 
case  but  the  experience  of  the  INS  of 
ficer,  I  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  lessen 
the  standard  of  proof  applicant  from 


these  groups  must  meet  to  qualify  for 
admission  to  this  country  as  refugees. 
Mr.  President,  Id  like  to  offer  some 
clarification  as  to  our  intent  in  using 
some  of  the  language  in  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  used  the  term  "preju- 
dicial acts "  in  the  amendment,  and 
have  given  some  examples  of  what  we 
intend  that  language  to  mean.  Howev- 
er, the  examples  given  are  not  meant 
to  be  an  exhaustive  or  exclusive  list. 

There  are  many  other  examples  that 
could  have  been  listed  and  should  be 
considered  equally  compelling  by  the 
INS.  In  trying  to  give  effect  to  the 
intent  behind  this  term,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  INS  officials  interviewing  ap- 
plicants also  understand  and  take  into 
consideration  acts  of  prejudice  that 
may  not  be  directed  against  a  particu- 
lar person,  but  nevertheless  create  an 
atmosphere  that  fills  a  person's  daily 
life  with  fear  and  obstacles. 

To  give  an  example  of  what  we  are 
talking  about.  I  recently  saw  a  first 
grade  Soviet  primer  which  depicts 
under  the  letter  "Z  "  a  caricature  of  a 
Jewish  man  and  the  Russian  equiva- 
lent of  the  slang  term  "kike.  "  Beneath 
the  picture  is  the  saying:  "When  Jews 
practice  their  religion,  they  hurt 
Christians.  " 

Small  Jewish  children  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  forced  by  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  use  such  a  book,  not  only  face 
their  own  confusion,  but  the  taunts 
and  ostracism  of  their  young  peers. 
The  use  of  such  a  text  may  not  consti- 
tute personal  mistreatment,  but  surely 
establishes  an  environment  that  cre- 
ates the  kind  of  prejudice  and  fear 
that  gives  rise  to  a  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution. 

Moreover,  prejudicial  actions,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  sponsored  by  a 
national,  regional,  or  local  govern- 
ment, influence  the  attitudes  of  the 
populace  and  poison  the  environment 
in  which  people  in  the  categories  of 
which  we  speak  in  this  amendment 
must  live.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
many  different  types  of  propaganda 
may  have  as  strong  an  impact  and  gen- 
erate as  much  fear  as  acts  of  personal 
mistreatment. 

I  would  ask  that  the  INS  keep  the 
intent  I  have  expressed  here  today 
clearly  in  mind  when  interviewing  ref- 
ugee applicants  from  the  categories 
descrit)ed  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  amend- 
ment lowers  the  standard  of  proof  for 
certain  groups  within  their  native 
countries  as  well  as  those  stranded  on 
refugee  row  in  Italy  and  Vierma.  we 
must  remember  that  the  impetus  for 
this  amendment  was  our  concern  over 
the  large  numbers  of  people  already 
out  of  their  homelanda.  displaced  an<l 
uprooted. 

It  is  these  groups  that  deserve  priori- 
ty attention  and  processing  because 
they  gave  up  home,  family,  and 
friends  to  rely  on  th«  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's longstanding  promise  of  reset- 


tlement. E^ren  applying  to  leave  their 
countries  was  for  many,  an  act  of  ex- 
treme courage. 

So,  first  and  foremost,  we  must 
assist  those  who  have  been  waiting  for 
long  periods  of  time,  some  in  camps, 
some  in  temporary  settlements.  All  of 
these  refugees  must  be  processed 
quickly  and  humanely.  Then  we  must 
assist  those  who  remain  within  their 
home  countries,  but  whose  lives  are 
crippled  by  persecution  and  fear  and 
offer  them  refuge  as  well. 

Let  me  go  on  record  here  as  saying 
that  I  and  others  will  be  watching  the 
INS.  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Justice  Department  as  they  administer 
the  law  that  I  believe  this  amendment 
will  become.  We  will  expect  close  con- 
sultation with  Congress,  and  we  will 
watch  to  see  that  our  intentions  in 
this  matter  are  carried  out  faithfully. 
Mr.  President,  since  conditions  for 
the  historically  persecuted  groups  in 
this  bill  have  not  improved,  nor  has 
the  INS  shown  an  ability  to  fairly 
interview  refugee  applicants  from 
these  groups,  this  amendment  is  des- 
perately needed  as  an  interim  meas- 
ure. 

Until  the  INS  shows  an  ability  to  im- 
plement its  new  standards  of  case-by- 
case  determinations  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table manner.  Congress  must  step  in 
to  remedy  the  inequities  that  are 
being  caused  by  this  new  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  Senators  Dixon,  Shelby,  and 
BoscHwiTZ  to  be  added  as  cosponsors. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  further  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Pell,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  three  exhibits,  a  GAO 
report,  some  explanatory  notes,  and  a 
report  of  the  Soviet  Refugee  Legal 
Task  Force  to  World  Relief  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  E^vangelicals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
Processimg  Soviet  Refugees 
(Statement  of  Nancy  R.  Kingsbury,  Dlrec 
tor.  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Issues, 
National   Security   and   International   Af- 
fairs Division.  GAO) 

introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee: It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  t« 
suraniariw  the  preliiHinary  results  of  GAO's 
review  of  the  processing  of  Soviet  refugee 
applicants. 

The  objectives  of  this  review  were  to  Iden 
tify  U.S.  policies  toward  SovleU  applying  for 
refugee  status  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
examine  the  procedures  fer  proccMtng  their 
applications.  The  scope  of  our  work  Includ- 
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ed  reviews  of  pertinent  legislation,  regula- 
tions, and  files  pertaining  to  refugees,  as 
well  as  indepth  interviews  with  State  De- 
partment. Justice  Etepartment  and  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  officials, 
and  representatives  of  voluntary  agencies 
working  with  Soviet  refugee  applicants. 

To  obtain  first-hand  perspectives  on  proc- 
essing procedures  and  conditions  in  Europe 
we  visited  Rome,  Vienna  and  Moscow  during 
February  to  observe  refugee  processing.  We 
worked  approximately  8  to  10  days  in  each 
location  and  met  with  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  U.S.  and  voluntary  agencies 
involved  in  Soviet  refugee  processing.  We 
observed  the  process  from  arrival  through 
departure  to  the  United  States,  including 
monitoring  INS  interviews  with  refugee  ap- 
plicants in  both  Rome  and  Moscow. 

Soviet  Refugee  Applications  Have  Grown 
Dramatically 

The  last  major  Soviet  emigration  to  the 
United  States  occurred  almost  10  years  ago 
when,  in  fiscal  year  1980,  approximately 
28.400  Soviets  entered  the  United  States  as 
refugees.  For  the  following  seven  years, 
fiscal  years  1981  through  1987.  relatively 
few  Soviets  were  permitted  to  emigrate. 
However,  according  to  State  Department  of- 
ficials the  success  of  U.S.  and  world  conunu- 
nity  efforts  to  encourage  more  open  Soviet 
emigration  and  changing  circumstances  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  increasing  number  of 
Soviets  have  been  granted  permission  to 
emigrate  since  late  1987.  In  fiscal  year  1988. 
over  20,400  Soviet  refugees  were  admitted  to 
the  United  States,  an  almost  six-fold  in- 
crease over  1987  admissions,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  estimates  that  90,000  to 
100,000  Soviets  may  apply  for  refugee  status 
during  fiscal  year  1989. 

Currently.  25.000  refugee  admissions  have 
been  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1989.  These  al- 
locations will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  an- 
ticipated number  of  refugees  and.  as  a 
result,  the  Administration  is  preparing  a 
supplemental  budget  request  for  $85  million 
and  a  request  for  18,500  additional  admis- 
sions. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
Soviets  applying  to  emigrate  and  changes  in 
U.S.  practices  for  processing  the  applica- 
tions have  raised  concerns  and  resulted  in 
the  introduction  of  legislation,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Refugee  Emergency  Act  of  1989  and 
the  Emergency  Refugee  Act  of  1989. 
U.S.  Policy  Toward  Soviet  Emigrants 

It  has  been  a  long-standing  United  States 
policy  to  accept  all  Soviets  wishing  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States.  Historically  this 
policy  objective  has  been  carried  out 
through  various  practices,  such  as  providing 
sufficient  sdlocations  to  the  Soviets  to  ac- 
commodate the  expected  emigration  levels, 
supporting  Soviet  Jews'  freedom  of  choice 
in  selecting  their  resettlement  country,  and 
according  nearly  automatic  refugee  status 
to  Soviet  applicants.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  has  been  providing  funds  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  Soviet  refugee  ap- 
plicants while  they  are  being  processed  for 
admittance  to  the  United  States. 

These  practices,  some  of  which  are  also 
extended  to  other  nationalities,  have  essen- 
tially accorded  preferential  treatment  for 
Soviet  refugee  applicants  vis-a-vis  non- 
Soviet  applicants  for  admittance  into  the 
United  States.  The  result  has  been  that 
almost  all  Soviets  not  otherwise  ineligible  or 
inadmissable  have  been  admitted  as  refu- 
gees. 

During  the  past  year,  several  changes 
have  been  made  In  the  processing  of  Soviet 


refugee  applicants,  including  discontinuing 
the  practice  of  granting  presumptive  refu- 
gee status  to  Soviets  and  limiting  the  period 
of  time  the  United  States  will  reimburse  vol- 
untary agencies  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  Soviets  awaiting  admission  into  the 
United  SUtes. 

Practice  of  Presumptive  Refugee  Status 
Ended 

The  most  significant  and  controversial 
change  has  been  the  decision  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  according  presumptive 
refuge  status  to  all  Soviets.  In  August  1988, 
based  on  policy  guidance  from  the  Attorney 
General,  INS  began  to  move  toward  case-by- 
case  adjudications  for  Soviets  in  accordance 
with  worldwide  adjudication  standards.  As  a 
result,  Soviets  are  being  denied  refugee 
status.  A  total  of  4,919  Soviets  have  been 
denied  refugee  status  from  October  1989 
through  March  31,  1989.  Initially,  guidance 
provided  that  adjudications  continue  to  be 
"as  generous  as  possible"  for  Soviets  but 
subsequent  guidance  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  uniformly  applying  worldwide 
standards.  Although  every  Soviet  denied 
refugee  status  is  offered  humanitarian 
parole  into  the  United  States,  most  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  offer. 
Thus,  not  all  Soviets  desiring  to  resettle  in 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  do  so.  Ref- 
ugee status  requires  that  the  applicant  dem- 
onstrate that  he  or  she  has  suffered  perse- 
cution, or  has  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution, while  parole  status  is  granted  as  a 
humanitarian  offer  and  does  not  require  a 
demonstration  of  persecution. 

Impetus  for  Change  in  Adjudication 
Practice 

Mr.  Chairman.  Committee  staff  have 
asked  us  to  determine  the  impetus  for  the 
change  in  INS  refugee  processing  proce- 
dures. State  Department  and  INS  officials 
informed  us  that  when  attention  became  fo- 
cused on  the  Increasing  flow  of  Soviet 
emigres,  the  issue  of  the  applicants'  qualifi- 
cations for  refugee  status  suriaced  and  it 
was  determined  that  changes  had  to  be 
made  to  bring  the  Soviet  refugee  admissions 
program  into  conformance  with  the  require- 
ments established  in  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980.  According  to  INS  officials.  INS  offi- 
cers historically  had  expressed  concerns 
about  not  adjudicating  Soviet  refugee  appli- 
cants in  the  same  manner  as  non-Soviet  ap- 
plicants, and  that  these  concerns  were 
heightened  as  it  became  easier  for  Soviets  to 
emigrate  toward  the  end  of  1987. 

These  concerns  were  particularly  relevant 
to  the  Soviet  Armenians  who.  according  to 
INS  and  consular  officials,  were  being  grant- 
ed refugee  status  although  many  were 
making  no  claims  of  persecution.  INS  and 
consular  officials  reported  that  many  Arme- 
nians seeking  to  emigrate  were  economic 
rather  than  political  refugees. 

According  to  INS  and  State  Department 
officials,  the  Refugee  Act  requires  INS  to 
make  refugee  determinations  based  on  an 
applicant's  abUity  to  establish  that  he  or 
she,  as  an  individual,  is  a  victim  of  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  race,  religion,  nationality, 
membership  in  a  particular  social  group,  or 
political  opinion,  or  has  "a  well-founded 
fear  of  (such)  persecution"  if  he  or  she  re- 
mains in.  or  returns  to.  the  country  of 
origin. 

As  your  staff  requested,  we  have  reviewed 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  and  a  1981  Justice 
Department  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  As  we  read  the  Act.  it 
requires  that  a  finding  be  made  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  that  the  applicant  is  either  a 


victim  of  persecution  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  nationality,  social  group  or  political 
opinion,  or  has  a  weU  founded  fear  of  such 
persecution.  We  find  nothing  in  the  Act. 
however,  that  would  prohibit  INS.  in 
making  such  determinations  on  individual 
applicants,  from  recognizing  that  there  may 
be  special  circumstances  when  certain 
groups  as  a  whole  are  the  targets  of  persecu- 
tion. And.  in  fact,  the  1981  interpretation  of 
the  Act  states  that,  while  applications  for 
refugee  status  should  normally  be  consid- 
ered on  a  individual  basis,  it  suggests  that 
the  law  allows  considerable  discretion  in  the 
means  by  which  these  determinations  are 
made  and  does  not  foreclose  application  of 
commonly  known  circumstances  to  people 
falling  within  particular  groups.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  Opinion  stated  that  when  it  has 
been  shown  that  a  particular  country  perse- 
cutes all  Individuals  with  particular  political 
views,  it  would  not  seem  necessary  to  re- 
quire that  fact  to  be  proved  individually  in 
each  and  every  case. 

Denial  Rates 
Table  1  shows  the  number  of  Soviet  appli- 
cants processed  during  the  first  6  months  of 
fiscal  year  1989  and  the  overall  denial  rates 
by  location.  The  first  refugee  denials  in 
Rome,  where  most  Soviet  Jews  and  Pente- 
costals are  adjudicated,  occurred  in  late  Oc- 
tober 1988.  The  denial  rate  has  fluctuated 
monthly  as  seen  in  the  two  charts  attached 
to  our  testimony.  In  Rome,  the  denial  rate 
was  over  11  percent  in  January,  19  percent 
in  February,  and  almost  36  percent  in 
March  1989.  There  have  been  fluctuations 
in  Moscow  as  well,  where  the  majority  of 
the  cases  processed  to  date  have  been  Arme- 
nians. In  January  the  Moscow  refugee 
denial  rate  was  45  percent,  up  to  71  percent 
in  February  and  was  85  percent  by  the  end 
of  March. 

TABLE  1  -SOVIET  REFUGEE  PROCESSING  DURING  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989  THROUGH  MARCH  1989 
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Inconsistent  Refugee  Adjudications 
During  our  work  in  Rome  and  Moscow,  we 
found  various  inconsistencies  in  the  manner 
in  which  individual  refugee  cases  were  adju- 
dicated. As  discussed  above,  the  changes  in 
the  adjudication  procedures  since  August 
1988  have  resulted  in  more  stringent  adjudi- 
cations. As  a  result,  denial  rates  have  in- 
creased steadily  since  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1989.  Also  during  fiscal  year  1989, 
there  have  been  a  significant  number  of 
cases  in  Rome  where  INS  officials'  initial 
determinations  were  reversed  upon  recon- 
sideration, suggesting  that  many  cases  were 
either  not  thoroughly  or  correctly  proc- 
essed. (A  total  of  208  of  415  cases  have  been 
reversed  as  of  March  31.  1989)  We  also 
found  inconsistencies  in  the  depth  of  inter- 
views and  types  of  questions  asked  by  the 
INS  interviewers.  Finally,  we  were  told  that 
INS  in  Rome  is  reexamining  Its  denial  deci- 
sions on  all  Pentecostals'  applications  to  de- 
termine if  the  decisions  were  appropriate, 
because  an  unext>ectedly  high  denial  rate  as 
of  January  for  this  group  could  not  be  ade- 
quately explained  in  view  of  the  widely  held 
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belief  that  many  Pentecostals  are  persecut 
ed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Several    factors   appear   to   contribute    to 
the   inconsistent   adjudication.    First,    guid- 
ance provided  INS  officers  has  changed  as 
INS  has  phased   in  case-by-case  adjudica 
tions.  INS  initially  recommended  that  INS 
officials   be   "as   generous   as   possible"    in 
their  applications  of  the  refugee  definition. 
Subsequent  guidance  has  encouraged  that 
Soviet  refugee  determinations  be  adjudicat 
ed     under     uniformly     applied     worldwide 
standards.  This  has  resulted  in  stricter  in 
terpretation  of  refugee  eligibility  for  Sovi- 
ets. 

Second,  we  found  a  lack  of  knowledge 
among  some  INS  officers  about  Soviet  coun 
try  conditions  generally,  and  the  treatment 
of  specific  ethnic  and  religious  group.s  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  also  noted  differing  inter 
view  approaches  which  affected  the  quality 
and  type  of  available  information  uc>on 
which  to  base  the  adjudication.  We  believe 
that  additional  INS  officer  training  and  in 
creased  shanng  of  information  on  country 
conditions  between  State  and  INS  would 
help  alleviate  this  problem. 

The  tremendous  volume  of  refugee  appli 
cants,  which  is  taxing  voluntary  agencies' 
and  INS'  ability  to  properly  prepare  and  ad 
Judicate  cases  expeditiously  is  also  a  con- 
tributing factor.  This  is  a  resource  problem 
caused  by  a  shortage  of  staff  and  limited 
physical  capacity  to  process  refugee  appii 
cants. 

INS  and  consular  officials,  both  in  Europe 
and  Washington,  agreed  that  cases  were  not 
being  adjudicated  in  a  consistent  manner   In 
fact,  during  our  visit  in  Rome,  INS  held  a 
training  program  aimed  partly  at  achieving 
greater  consistency.  Subsequent  to  our  visit. 
INS  held  a  seminar  on  Soviet  Pentecostals 
and,  we  were  told,  they  have  scheduled  a 
similar  session  on  Soviet  Jews  to  increa.se 
INS  officers'   knowledge  of  Soviet  country 
conditions.  We  were  also  told  that  meeting.s 
have    been    held    recently    in    Washington 
among  INS,  Justice,  and  State  Department 
officials  to  see  what  further  can  be  done  to 
bring  about  greater  consistency  in  the  adju 
dication  process. 
Most  Denied  Soviets  Do  Not  Accept  Parole 
All  Soviets  denied  refugee  status  are  of 
fered   humanitarin   parole  into  the   United 
States.  However,  because  parole  status  does 
not  include  resettlement  assistance,  an  affi 
davit  of  support  from  a  relative  or  sponsor 
ing  organization  in  the  United  States  must 
be  filed  with  the  INS  to  show  that  the  pa 
rolee  will  not  become  a  public  charge.  Also. 
parole  status  is  not  as  attractive  as  refugee 
status.  Although  parolees  can  remain  in  the 
United  States  indefinitely,  they  are  not  per 
mitted  to  apply  for  citizenship  or  any  finan 
cial  assistance  from  the  Federal  government 
for  migration  or  resettlement  programs. 

We  found  that  most  Soviet  applicants  in 
Rome  and  Moscow  who  were  offered  parole 
were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  accept. 
For  fiscal  year  1989  through  March  31. 
1989.  only  22  (1  percent)  of  2,073  applicanU 
denied  refugee  status  in  Rome  had  accepted 
parole.  In  Moscow,  as  of  March  31.  1989. 
only  460  of  the  2.846  ( 16  percent)  denied  ref 
ugee  sUtus  had  accepted  the  parole  offer. 
While  we  were  In  Rome,  some  voluntary  or 
ganizations  were  advising  denied  applicants 
acalnst  acceptinc  parole  in  the  hope  that 
their  status  would  be  reversed.  In  Moscow 
and  Rome,  many  could  not  obtain  afftdavits 
of  supfMMt  because  they  had  no  relatives  in 
the  United  SUtes.  of  thoae  relatives  they 
had  were  not  financially  willing  or  able  to 
support  them.  A  U.S.  official  In  Moscow  es 


timates  that  only  50  percent  of  the  Soviets 
denied  refugee  status  in  Moscow  will  be  able 
to  accept  the  parole  offer. 

GAO  Comments  on  Proposed  Legislation 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced  in  this 
Committee,  the  "Soviet  Refugee  Emergency 
Act  of  1989  "  and  the  "Emergency  Refugee 
Act  of  1989  "  Although  both  bills  would  pro 
vide  for  additional  Soviet  refugee  admis- 
sions, there  are  differences  between  them 
with  respect  to  their  funding  and  to  whom 
the  admissions  apply. 

The  Soviet  Refugee  Emergency  Act  of 
1989"  reinstates  the  policy  of  presumptive 
refugee  status  for  Soviet  Jews  and  Pentecos- 
tals and  establishes  adm'.ssion  ceilings  for 
fl.scal  years  1989  and  1990.  The  Emergency 
Act  of  1989  will  leave  current  law  un- 
changed concerning  the  adjudication  of  ref- 
ugee status,  but  would  provide  additional 
refugee  admissions  for  Soviets. 

Granting  presumptive  refugee  status  sig- 
nificantly raises  the  expectations  of  U.S.  re- 
settlement for  a  large  number  of  Soviets. 
Estimates  indicate  that  as  many  as  2  million 
Jews  and  600.000  Pentecostals  live  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  full  federal,  state,  and  local  cost 
implications  of  these  bills  be  considered  so 
that  the  levels  of  admissions  anticipated  in 
the  legislation  will  not  be  curtailed  by  budg 
etary  limitations. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  our  observations  with  you.  This  con- 
cludes my  prepared  remarks,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

BRIEFING  NOTES 

Objective  Review  of  US  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  pro<-e.s.sing  Soviet  refugee  appli- 
cants. 

Overall  observations: 

1.  The  success  of  US  efforts  to  encourage 
open  Soviet  emigration  resulted  in  an  un- 
precedented number  of  Soviet  applicants  to 
U.S.  refugee  status. 

100,000  Soviet  refugee  applications  are  ex 
peeled  in  FY  89.  almost  equal  to  the  total 
numt)er  of  Soviet  refugees  accepted  for  the 
prior  14  years. 

From  FY  75  through  FY  88.  129,000 
Soviet  refugees  re.settled  in  the  U.S. 

tin  fiscal  years] 

1975 6.200 

1978 10,600 

1980 28,400 

1982 „ 2.700 

1985 640 

1987 3.690 

1988 20,400 

2  The  US  policy  to  accept  all  Soviets  de 
siring  to  resettle  in  the  U.S.  has  not 
changed.  However,  their  entry  status  into 
the  U.S.  has  changed. 

All  Soviets  were  automatically  granted 
refugee  status  until  October.  1988  After 
that  date.  INS  began  to  adjudicate  Soviet 
refugee  applicants  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Soviets  are  now  offered  either  refugee 
status  or  parole  status,  depending  on  the 
strength  of  their  refugee  claims.  Refugees 
receive  financial  assistance  and  the  opportu 
nity  to  k)ecome  U.S.  citizens.  Parolees  do  not 
have  the  above  t)enefit«  and  also  must  have 
an  affidavit  of  support. 

3.  The  expected  volume  of  Soviet  refugees 
will  exceed  the  FY  89  allocations  of  refugee 
mjmbera  by  April: 

Initial  fiscal  year  1989  Soviet  alloca 
tion 18,000 


Reallocation  of  numbers  from  ODP..     7,000 

Refugee  numbers  currently  avail '  25,000 

'  Approximately  tl8m 

Processing  Statistics  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
'October  1  to  January  31) 

1  Rome  ( primarily  Soviet  Jews  and  some 
Pentecostals)) 

Interviewed 8.752 

Approved  (89  percent) 7.823 

Denied  (11  percent) 929 

Notes:  No  INS  backlog  as  of  01/31/89.  Denial  r»t« 
IS  increasing 

(Moscow  (primarily  Armenians)] 

Interviewed 1,81 1 
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B.  INS  denials 


I 


Approved  (62  percent) 1,125 

Denied  (38  percent) 686 

Note.s  16.616  case  backlog  as  of  Jan.  31.  1989. 
Denial  rate  is  increasing  (Jan.  45  percent,  Feb.  71 
percent i 

Observations  of  refugee  processing: 

1.  Inconsistent  adjudications  evidenced  by: 

Change  in  adjudication  policy  (rubber- 
stamping  vs  case-by-case  adjudications). 

Changing  denial  rates. 

50  percent  reversal  rates. 

Inconsistencies  among  INS  officers. 

Factors  contributing  to  inconsistent  adju- 
dications: 

Varying  levels  of  knowledge/training  on 
country  conditions. 

Different  interview  questions  and  depth 
of  interviews. 

Tremendous  volume  of  workload. 

Lack  of  physical  evidence  to  support  refu- 
gees' claims. 

Policy  environment. 

INS  recognizes  training  deficiencies  and  is 
attempting  to  improve  circumstances. 

2.  Few  Soviets  are  able  or  want  to  accept 
parole  offer: 

VOLAGS  discourage  acceptance  of  parole. 
Many  in  USSR  cannot  qualify  due  to  affi- 
davit of  support  requirement. 
Some  misunderstood  U.S.  offer. 

3.  U.S.  attempting  to  shift  processing  to 
Moscow,  but  the  decision  is  not  unilateral: 

U.S.  diplomatic  personnel  ceiling. 

Lack  of  sufficient  U.S.  facilities. 

USSR  processing  procedures  for  existing 
citizens  (Permission  to  emigrate  freely, 
statelessness  until  actual  exist). 

Shortage  of  Russian-speaking  INS  offi- 
cers. 

4.  We  are  currently  analyzing  the  costs  of 
processing  Soviet  applicants  in  Rome. 

Report  op  the  Soviet  Retdgee  Legal  Task 
Force  to  World  Relief  of  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals,  February 
17,  1989 

I.  introduction 
A.  Focus 
The  task  forces  preparatory  work  in  the 
U.S.  was  guided  by  two  major  concerns  of 
World  Relief  and  other  voluntary  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  the  resettlement  of  Soviet 
Pentecostal  refugees: 

1.  a  concern  for  the  situation  of  those  who 
had  been  denied  refugee  status  and  what 
legal  remedies  might  exist,  such  as  humani- 
tarian parole,  and 

2.  a  concern  for  the  larger  context  of 
Soviet  emigres  who  are  coming  out  of  the 
USSR  in  Increasing  numbers,  and  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  in  determining  refugee 
status. 


The  INS  practice  of  refusing  some  emigres 
refugee  status  reflects  a  significant  depar- 
ture from  prior  practice  In  which  such  refu- 
gees were  given  near  automatic  and  pre- 
sumptive refugee  status.  (See  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Meese's  letter  to  National  Security 
Council  Director  Colin  Powell.)  The  shift  re- 
flects a  variety  of  concerns  which  may  be  a 
part  of  INS  thinking.  Some  suggest  finan- 
cial constraints  of  a  budget  tightening  proc- 
ess combined  with  an  expanding  wave  of 
Soviet  emigration.  Others  suggest  the  ad- 
mission of  sulKtantial  numbers  of  Armeni- 
ans who  might  not  have  really  qualified  for 
refugee  sUtus  triggered  a  more  careful 
review.  Still  others  suggest  a  new  Soviet  de- 
tente is  responsible.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
for  the  first  time  Soviet  Jews  and  Pentecos- 
tals are  being  denied  refugee  status  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  Percentages  of  denials 
vary  from  week  to  week,  but  seem  to  be 
averaging  around  10  percent. 

Extensive  discussions  xere  held  with 
Serge  Duss.  World  Relief  Soviet  Refugee 
Project  Coordinator,  and  Kent  Hill,  an 
expert  on  jaersecuted  Christians  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  others  regarding  both  the 
legal  and  political  approaches,  and  especial- 
ly In  regard  to  a  viable  approach  to  the  legal 
components. 

II.  TASK  FORCE  concept  AND  PLAN 

A.  The  general  concept  was  to  develop  a 
team  of  lawyers  and  law  students  who 
would  be  prepared  to  Invest  an  Intensive 
week  in  Rome  reviewing  the  status  of  the 
denied  Soviet  Pentecostals.  as  well  as  assess- 
ing the  basic  situation  of  INS  practice  in 
granting  refugee  status  to  Soviet  emigres. 
The  team  would  focus  on  three  tasks: 

1.  Piling  motions  for  reconsideration 
where  the  facts  warranted  such; 

2.  Review  other  legal  options  should  mo- 
tions for  reconsideration  be  denied,  or  the 
denial  process  continue  in  an  unjustifiable 
manner;  and 

3.  Develop  recommendations  for  short- 
and  long-term  legal  responses  to  INS  policy. 

In  addition,  the  plan  called  for  one  or 
more  persons  who  would  be  available  for 
longer  term  presence  In  Rome  to  implement 
plans  esUblished  by  the  Initial  group,  and 
to  assist  future  emigres  and  denials. 
B.  Task  Force  /Yepomfion 

The  task  force  participated  In  briefing  ses- 
sions at  Campbell  University  School  of  Law. 
reviewed  legal  materials  supplied  by  various 
refugee  organizations,  and  consulted  direct- 
ly with  WCC  Rome  Office  Director  Pam 
Hutchlngs.  The  task  force  was  also  briefed 
in  New  York  by  Bill  Sage,  of  Church  World 
Service,  and  Michael  Gendel  of  the  Hebrew 
Immigrant  Aid  Society  (HLAS),  and  Serge 
Duss. 

The  scope  of  the  briefings  was  to  provide 
the  task  force  with  an  overview  of  current 
INS  policy  and  practice,  the  specific  situa- 
tion of  Pentecostals  refugees  in  Rome,  the 
special  problem  of  the  denieds,  and  similar 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  refugees  by 
HIAS.  The  task  force  was  also  briefed  In 
Rome  by  Pam  Hutchlngs,  World  Council  of 
Churches  Country  Director.  She  provided 
full  support  in  terms  of  briefing,  files,  logis- 
tics and  office  support. 

III.  myLKHaWTIIIC  THE  TASK  FORCE  PLAN 

A.  AueMing  the  Context  of  Denials 
The  first  priority  of  the  task  force  was  to 
toUrvirw  a  aMfftctmt  croaB-sectkm  of  both 
■ceepted  and  denied  refugee  appUcanU  so 
that  any  patterns  ot  bases  for  acceptance  or 
rejection  could  be  discerned.  To  that  end. 


the  task  force  interviewed  an  initial  pool  of 
refugees  focusing  primarily  on  their  inter- 
views and  INS  applications  (1-590). 
B.  Interviewing  Denieds 
After  reviewing  the  general  patterns  of 
interviews  and  applications,  a  form  was  cre- 
ated for  use  in  interviewing  all  Pentecostals 
denied  refugee  status.  Each  case  was  then 
assigned  to  an  interviewing  team,  and  spe- 
cific responsibility  for  the  case  and  ap[>eal 
assigned  to  a  student. 

The  team  then  Interviewed  approximately 
25  applicant  family  units  representing 
nearly  100  persons.  The  Interviews  were 
conducted  by  two  or  three  team  members 
per  interview,  and  lasted  about  two  hours. 
Most  interviews  involved  only  the  designat- 
ed family  representative.  However,  in  many 
Instances  spouses  or  other  family  members 
were  present  as  well. 

The  purpose  of  these  interviews  was  to  de- 
velop the  specific  experiences  and  incidents 
of  persecution  and  discrimination  of  the  ap- 
plicant which  would  justify  refugee  status. 
Considerable  attention  was  also  given  to  the 
Information  which  came  out  In  the  INS 
interview,  so  that  the  motion  for  reconsider- 
ation could  properly  focus  on  clarifying  mis- 
perceptions  and  providing  aiddltlonal  data. 
Team  interviewers  took  extensive  notes 
during  the  interviews.  These  notes  have 
been  maintained  with  the  task  force  files. 
C.  Discussions  with  the  INS  Officer-in- 
Charge  and  Observing  His  Interviews 
The  task  force  met  with  INS  Officer-ln- 
Charge  Robert  C.  Eddy.  The  task  force  re- 
viewed with  him  its  Intent  to  file  motions 
for  reconsideration  In  each  of  the  Pentecos- 
tal denied  cases.  I»rof .  Buzzard  also  reviewed 
with  Mr.  Eddy  the  concerns  of  the  task 
force  regarding  both  INS  procedures  and 
the  legal  issues  related  to  refugee  denials. 
Specific  patterns  of  concern  and  the  obser- 
vations regarding  the  conduct  and  approach 
of  two  interviewers  in  particular  were  also 
shared  with  the  director. 

Mr.  Eddy  also  indicated  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  review  any  suggestions  we  wished 
to  make  regarding  Improvements  to  page  3 
of  the  application.  This  page  Is  not  part  of 
the  formal  1-590.  but  was  developed  for 
local  use.  HIAS  has  apparently  suggested 
some  adaptions  appropriate  to  their  appli- 
cants. 

The  meeting  was  cordial,  but  the  only 
commitment  from  Mr.  Eddy  was  to  person- 
ally review  the  motions  and  to  provide  a  de- 
cision within  one  week. 

Permission  was  also  given  to  task  force 
members  to  observe  INS  Interviews  with  ref- 
ugee applicants.  Each  team  member  ob- 
served at  least  two  such  interviews  of  HIAS 
applicants.  Having  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  actual  interview  process  provided 
significant  insight  into  the  entire  problem 
with  refugee  denials.  (See  list  below.) 
D.  International  Catholic  Migration 
Commission  (ICMCJ  Contacts 
ICMC  has  been  processing  Soviet  Pente- 
costals since  Dec.  1,  1988.  WCC  suspended 
registration  of  new  Soviet  Pentecostal  arriv- 
als in  Vienna  as  of  Nov.  31,  but  continued  to 
process  those  that  were  registered  before 
that  date.  WCC  maintains  responsibility  for 
those  cases  until  they  are  resolved. 

The  task  force's  responsibility  and  charge 
has  been  exclusively  with  WCC  denials.  All 
WCC  cases  have  now  been  processed  by  INS 
so  there  will  be  no  further  denials  of  WCC 
cases.  Because  the  problem  of  Pentecostal 
denials  will  surely  continue.  It  appeared  es- 
sential to  consult  with  ICMC  regarding  our 
legal  efforts. 


ICMC  Rome  Director  Umberto  Cardin 
met  with  the  task  force  and  expressed  his 
concern  with  processing  denials  as  well  as 
properly  preparing  applicants  for  INS  inter- 
views. He  indicated  an  interest  in  pursuing 
[)ossible  cooperation  with  the  task  force,  es- 
[>ecially  in  response  to  denials.  He  noted 
that  ICMC  had  just  received  a  response  to 
Its  first  interview,  and  It  was  a  denial.  He 
specifically  requested  copies  of  our  forms 
used  in  the  interview  process. 
E.  HIAS  Contacts 

Through  the  auspices  of  Pam  Hutchlngs. 
a  meeting  was  held  with  HIAS  Country  Di- 
rector Dr.  Merrill  Rosenberg.  He  provided 
the  task  force  with  an  overview  of  INS  re- 
jections of  Jewish  emigres,  and  how  HIAS 
was  responding  both  legally  and  politically. 
HIAS  currently  has  about  500  cases  denied. 
The  denial  rate  is  about  10  percent.  HIAS 
expects  to  see  300  to  400  denials  per  month. 
HIAS  has  now  received  13  responses  to  Its 
motions  for  reconsideration,  with  about  a  50 
percent  split  on  approvals.  The  time  for 
action  on  such  motions  has  been  about  two 
months.  Dr.  Rosenberg  perceives  the  prob- 
lem essentially  as  financial,  and  suspects 
that  the  private  sector  will  be  forced  to  pro- 
vide substantial  funding  to  address  the 
problem. 

IV.  LEGAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN 

After  completing  the  Interviews  and  re- 
viewing the  files,  motions  for  reconsider- 
ation were  prepared  for  each  of  the  Pente- 
costal denied,  with  the  exception  of  two 
special  cases  which  required  further  infor- 
mation. One  or  both  of  these  may  be  appro- 
priate for  humanitarian  parole. 

In  each  family  case,  a  personal  statement 
was  prepared  for  the  applicant  to  sign.  The 
statement  highlighted  the  individual's  per- 
sonal and  family  experiences  with  persecu- 
tion and  systematic  discrimination.  This 
statement  was  prepared  in  EInglish  based  on 
the  interview,  and  signed  by  the  applicant. 
An  additional  summary  of  the  case  was  pre- 
pared by  the  task  force  interviewer,  and  at- 
tached to  the  personal  statement.  A  cover 
letter  from  the  task  force  was  appended  to 
each  personal  statement  and  Indicated  that 
the  applicant  wished  a  reconsideration  of 
his  application. 

All  applications  from  members  of  the 
church  In  Nadhodka  (in  the  Soviet  Par 
East)  were  placed  together  with  further 
supporting  material  on  the  church  and  Its 
history  of  persecution,  and  a  statement  by 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  who  had  just  been 
granted  refugee  status.  The  entire  packet  of 
applications  was  then  put  together  along 
with  two  cover  documents:  one.  a  legal 
memorandum  on  the  legal  framework  for 
finding  of  refugee  status,  and  a  general 
cover  letter  from  Prof.  Buaard  noting  the 
packet  of  motions  and  generally  discussing 
the  rationale  for  review  of  the  decisions.  A 
copy  of  this  cover  letter  is  attached. 

The  entire  packet  of  motions  and  support- 
ing documents  was  delivered  to  the  immi- 
gration office  at  the  American  consulate  on 
Friday.  January  20.  1989. 

v.  FINDINGS 

A.  Nature  of  the  Cases 
It  was  the  task  force's  unanimous  sense 
that  virtually  all  the  denied  applicants  had 
personal  and  family  experiences  which 
clearly  warranted  a  grant  of  refugee  sUtus. 
Without  regard  to  the  debates  about  pre- 
sumptive refugee  sUtus.  or  the  degree  of 
liberality  in  finding  a  'well-foundled  fear  of 
persecution."  these  cases  were  "easy".  These 
denied  individuals  almost  universally   had 
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experienced  life-long  discrimination  because 
of  their  religious  faith.  This  persecution 
typically  extended  over  three  generations— 
their  parents,  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. It  included  harassment  of  their 
churches,  fines  for  particit>ating  In  unregis- 
tered meetings,  job  discrimination,  restric- 
tions on  higher  education,  pressures  on 
their  children  to  join  communist  youth  or- 
ganizations, and  officially  sanctioned  pri 
vate  harassment  at  school,  on  the  Job  and  in 
the  community. 

It  was  also  apparent,  however,  that  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  noted  l)elow,  these  sto 
rles"  were  not  brought  adequately  to  the  at 
tention  of  INS  interviewers.  Neither  did  the 
INS  1-590  form  generally  provide  any  suffi 
ciently  particular  information  which  would 
inform  the  INS  interviewer. 

Only  after  extensive  interviewing  of  the 
refugee  applicant  was  the  task  force  able  to 
elicit  the  scope  of  the  personal  history  of 
persecution.   It  seems  apparent   that   refu 
gees  do  not  easily  understand  the  nature  of 
their  own  long-term  persecution,  nor  spon 
taneously  reveal  it,  especially  to  strangers 
who  are  in  an  official  capacity. 
B.  The  Applicants 
Several  highly  relevant  factors  about  the 
applicants  themselves  t)ecome  clear  in  our 
interviews  and  assisted  significantly  m  un 
derstanding  and  evaluating  the  INS  process 
1.  Lack  of  Awareness  of  the  Purpose  of  INS 
Interview 
First,  it  is  clear  these  applicant's  had  no 
understanding  at  all  of  the  purjjoses  of  the 
INS    interview,    or    the    1-590    application. 
Even  after  the  denials  began,  no  particular 
effort  was  made  by  INS  or  WCC  to  advise 
them  on  the  nature  of  the  interview,  the 
data  which  might  be  relevant,  and  the  sort 
of  personal  information  they  might  share 
This,    we   l)elieve,    was   a   serious    mistake 
These  applicants  believed,  reasonably  in  the 
light  of  prior  practices,  that  Interviews  were 
a  formality.  They  had  even  been  told   in 
some  instances  by  WCC  personnel  in  Vienna 
not  to  expand  on  the  brief  statement  in  I 
590  forms  because  it  was  not  necessary. 
2.  Reticence  to  Reveal  Their    Story" 
The  problems  created  by  the  uncertainty 
of  the   purposes  of  the  process  are  com- 
pounded by  the  refugee's  natural  reluctance 
to  speak  forcefully  and  openly  about  their 
persecution.  They  have  survived  by  exercis 
ing  caution  in  revealing  such  personal  data, 
and  crossing  an   international   border  does 
not    change    a    life-long    survival    pattern 
Nothing  in  the  interview  substance  or  proc- 
ess would  encourage  a  shift  to  be  more  open 
style. 

3.  Failure  to  Appreciate  the  Scope  of  Their 
Own  Persecution 

It  seem  also  clear  that  the  experiences  of 
these  persons  were  such  that  they  were  not 
able  in  some  instances  to  even  recognize 
what  experiences  of  persecution  might  be 
relevant.  Their  persecution  and  discrimina 
tion    so    pervasive    that    they    perceive    as 
nearly  natural  what  might  be  highly  offen 
sive  and  a  clear  sign  of  persecution  to  an 
other. 

Only  after  long  questioning  did  experi 
ences  in  housing.  Job  and  education  become 
apparent.  In  many  cases,  the  persecution  is 
so  endemic  that  it  is  not  personalized  at  all. 
but  institutionalized.   Pentecostals.   for  ex 
ample,  were  so  clearly  barred  from  higher 
education  in  most  fields  that  applications 
were  not  even  considered.  They  were  usual 
ly  not  denied  a  specific  application,  precise 
ly  because  they  knew  that  they  need   not 
apply. 


C.  The  INS  Refugee  Interviews:  Process  and 
Substance 

1.  Immigration  Interview  Process 
Put  in  its  most  succinct  form,  it  is  trans- 
parent that  the  chief  process  problem  is 
that  the  INS  is  in  fact  not  conducting  inter- 
views which  have  any  possiblity  of  eliciting 
information  on  which  a  proper  decision 
could  ever  be  made. 

The  interviewing  process  is  inconsistent 
with  the  specific  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  INS  own  Worldwide  Guidelines  for 
Overseas  Refugee  Processing  (revised  1985). 
and  does  not  remotely  approach  the  mini- 
mal process  necessary  to  enable  a  principled 
decision.  The  result,  unsurprisingly,  is  abuse 
of  discretion,  arbitrarlnees.  gross  inconsist- 
ency and  persistent  evasion  of  the  legal 
standards  for  refugees. 

This  is  clear  both  from  our  interviews 
with  applicants  and  from  observing  the 
interview  process.  In  terms  of  length  of  the 
interview,  style  of  the  interview,  and  the 
sul>stance  of  the  interview,  the  interviewing 
process  is  irrelevant  to  any  issues  of  wheth- 
er a  given  applicant  has  a  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution.  Several  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing elements  of  the  process  bear  noting. 
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d.  Personal  bias 


It  is  also  clear  that  personal  bias,  either 
against  the  refugees  generally  or  the  Soviet 
Pentecostals  in  particular,  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  many  of  the  denials  in  the  task 
forces  caseload.  One  interviewer  on  fre- 
quent occasions  belittled  the  experiences  re- 
lated by  the  applicant.  Another  interview- 
ers  probing  of  the  applicants  religious 
knowledge  was  particularly  demeaning.  He 
asked  the  applicants  to  quote  Bible  verses 
they  had  read  that  day,  to  name  Bible 
books,  to  give  the  day  on  which  Jesus 
prayed  with  hU  disciples,  and  similar  ques- 
tions. Such  questions  may  he  relevant  in  a 
context  where  the  bonafides  of  religious 
belief  are  at  issue,  but  hardly  here.  This  was 
especially  disturbing  because  there  were  no 
other  types  of  questions  which  might  have 
remotely  related  to  the  Issue  of  persecution 
or  well-founded  fear  of  persecution. 


a.  Brevity  of  the  interviews 
The  interviews  are  extremely  brief,  aver- 
aging no  more  than  10  minutes,  including 
translation  time.  In  such  a  brief  conversa- 
tion there  is  no  way  in  which  INS  officers, 
no  matter  what  training  or  expterience  they 
have,  can  have  a  sense  of  the  experiences  of 
persecution  of  the  applicant.  This  is  in  clear 
violation  of  INS  Guidelines  which  require  a 
full  exploration  of  relevant  information, 
suggesting  that  inter\iews  may  run  an  hour 
or  longer. 

b.  Impersonal  and  "cold"  style  of  interviews 
Our  observations  of  the  interviews  and 
discussions  with  the  applicants  are  consist 
ent  in  suggesting  that  the  interviewing  style 
is  abrupt,  cold,  formal,  and  mechanical. 
This  destroys  any  potential  for  a  sense  of 
trust  essential  to  effective  communication 
of  the  highly  personal  information  about 
the  applicant's  religious  life  and  persecu- 
tion. This  is  in  clear  contrast  to  the  INS 
Guidelines  which  specifically  encourage  a 
warm,  personal  style  with  direct  communi 
cation  with  the  applicant  In  one  interview 
the  task  force  observed,  the  interviewer  vir- 
tually never  looked  at  the  applicant.  In 
-stead,  the  interviewer  spent  his  time  shuf- 
fling papers,  and  virtually  the  entire  conver- 
.satlon  was  carried  on  with  the  translator, 
which  is  in  clear  violation  of  specific  provi- 
sions regarding  the  role  of  translators  in  the 
INS  Guidelines. 


c  Applicant  confusion  about  the  nature  of 

the  process 
De.spite  the  crucial  character  of  this  inter 
view  in  determining  refugee  status,  it  is 
clear,  as  we  have  noted,  that  the  applicants 
have  little  notion  of  what  the  process  is 
atKJUt.  INS  Guidelines  recognize  the  impor 
tance  of  the  applicants  understanding  of 
the  purposes  of  these  interviews  and  require 
the  officer  to  make  sure  the  applicant  un- 
derstands this.  Yet,  in  observing  the  inter- 
views and  speaking  with  applicants,  no  such 
discussion,  even  rudimentary  or  formalistic, 
took  place  The  INS  interviewer  did  not 
reveal  to  the  applicant  the  specific  focus  of 
the  interview,  nor  did  he  explain  the  impor- 
tance of  the  decision  that  would  be  made 
based  on  information  provided  during  the 
interview. 


e.  Close  ended  "  nature  of  interviews 
The  interviewing  process,  as  observed  and 
reported,  on  no  occasion  invited  the  appli- 
cant to  make  any  statement  in  support  of 
his  or  her  case  for  refugee  status.  All  the 
questions  were  specific  and  direct.  In  some 
insUnces.  attempts  by  applicants  to  present 
their  "story  "  were  specifically  cut  off.  This 
is  in  clear  violation  of  INS  Guidelines  which 
indicate  that  applicants  are  to  be  permitted 
to  give  their  own  accounts  and  make  state- 
ments. The  fact  that  the  1-590  provides 
almost  no  opportunity  to  spell  out  any  de- 
tails makes  this  even  more  troublesome.  A 
near  universal  sense  among  applicants, 
whether  accepted  or  rejected,  was  that  they 
never  really  had  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

We  do  not  minimize  the  serious  problems 
which  have  been  created  for  INS  by  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  individuals  seeking  refu- 
gee sutus.  One  INS  officer  Indicated  to  the 
task  force  that  they  simply  did  not  have 
time  to  give  more  than  a  few  minutes  to  an 
applicant.  To  the  extent  these  problems  are 
created  by  inadequate  resources,  the  INS 
ought  not  charge  its  staff  to  perform  a  task 
for  which  It  has  not  adequately  provided 
adequate  resources.  This  only  confirms  the 
inadequacy  of  the  entire  interviewing  proc- 
ess. We  consider  it  a  tragedy  and  travesty- 
one  which  is  embarrassing  to  us  as  Ameri- 
cans. Indeed,  one  of  the  refugees  was  sur- 
prised to  t)e  told  that  the  interviewer  was  an 
American.  Another  noted  he  would  not  have 
been  surprised  to  have  been  treated  the  way 
he  was  by  a  Soviet  official,  but  had  not  ex- 
pected similar  treatment  from  an  American 
official. 

In  sum,  quite  apart  from  questions  al)out 
legal  standards  for  wellfounded  fears  and 
substantive  questions  of  refugee  law,  or 
even  the  result  in  any  particular  case,  the 
entire  refugee  process  Is  Irrelevant  and 
counterproductive.  It  Is  irrelevant  Iwth  be- 
cause it  fails  to  elicit  relevant  information, 
and  because  denials  seem  unrelated  to  the 
information  which  is  provided. 

In  reviewing  the  INS'  own  Guidelines  for 
conducting  interviews,  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  violated  in  almost  every  respect.  The 
Guidelines  speak  of  a  serious  Inquiry  Into 
the  persecution  claims  of  the  applicant,  as- 
suring the  applicant  an  opportunity  to  state 
their  "case  ",  explaining  to  the  applicant  the 
purt>oses  of  the  Interview,  creating  a  friend- 
ly atmosphere  with  direct  communication. 
In  fact,  none  of  these  happened  In  the  Inter- 
views we  observed  and  which  were  related  to 
us  by  applicants  are  at  all  typical. 


2.  INS'  Application  of  the  Substantive 
Standards 

Based  on  the  task  force's  interviews,  per- 
sonal observations  and  reports  of  others,  it 
also  appears  clear  that  the  Individual  deci- 
sions of  INS  are  frequently  arbitrary  and 
based  on  Inadequate  factual  basis  and/or 
Improper  legal  standards.  Several  aspects 
bear  noting, 
a  Arbitrariness  In  application  of  standards 

Arbitrariness  is  evident  in  the  extent  to 
which  rejection  rates  vary  widely  among  dif- 
ferent interviewers,  as  well  as  in  reviewing 
the  decisions  and  conmients  in  individual 
decisions.  Meml)ers  of  the  same  church  and 
family  whose  experiences  are  essentially 
identical  received  different  decisions,  even 
where  there  was  no  apparent  difference  In 
objective  daU  presented  to  INS  in  the  1-590 
and  interview.  In  one  particularly  striking 
example,  nine  members  of  a  church  were 
denied  status  on  one  day  by  one  INS  officer, 
while  other  officers  granted  nefugee  status 
to  virtually  all  other  members  of  a  church 
which  had  a  long  history  of  persecution. 

b.  INS  confusion  about  the  legal  standard 
for  refugee  status 

The  wrestlings  and  responses  of  INS  offi- 
cers also  reveal  an  Inadequate  appreciation 
for  the  legal  standard  for  "refugee."  This  is 
true  in  several  key  respects. 
Failure  to  Recognize  "Well-founded  Fear"  Is 
a  Basic  Independent  of  Actual  Persecution 

Interviewers  often  expressly  discounted 
events  more  than  two  years  old.  One  inter- 
viewer frequently  told  an  applicant  such  ex- 
periences were  not  relevant.  Most  interview- 
ers seemed  to  fail  to  recognize  that  an  appli- 
cant may  establish  either  persecution  or 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution,  the  latter 
not  necessarily  requiring  personal  experi- 
ences. INS'  own  Guidelines  specifically  ac- 
knowledge such,  but  interviewers  do  not  ap- 
parently apply  such  a  standard.  Some 
seemed  clearly  to  focus  on  recent  acts  of 
rather  dramatic  persecution  such  as  impris- 
onment, confinement  to  a  mental  hospital 
or  beatings. 

Failure  to  Give  Proper  Weight  to  Context 

INS  officers  seemed  also  to  have  little  ap- 
preciation for  some  basic  factual  contexts 
which  must  be  understood  to  properly  apply 
the  legal  standard.  Two  in  particular  stand 
out. 

First,  they  fall  to  recognize,  or  at  least 
factor  in  appropriately,  the  reality  that  the 
persecution  in  a  modem  totalitarian  state  Is 
rarely  of  the  type  that  includes  overt  beat- 
ings and  Imprisonment,  specific  examples 
which  INS  officers  appear  to  be  looking  for. 
The  discrimination  is  more  subtle,  though 
more  pervasive.  It  infects  the  entire  culture. 
Its  manifestations  must  be  weighed  cumula- 
tively. Again.  INS  Guidelines  and  courts 
clearly  recognize  that  persecution  may  be 
found  In  such  cumulative  practices  even 
when  no  single  experience  might  rise  to  the 
level  of  persecution,  but  this  standard  is  not 
applied. 

Secondly,  the  factual  context  of  Soviet 
Pentecostals  seems  largely  Ignored.  The 
Interviewers  have  apparently  little  apprecia- 
tion for  the  well-founded  fear  that  virtually 
any  Pentccoatal  haa  experienced  over  the 
lact  generation  or  more.  While  there  is  no 
neceaaary  presumption  of  well-founded  fear. 
INS  Guidelines  recognize  that  the  context 
of  a  country,  and  the  experience  of  specific 
groups  who  have  suffered  persecution  must 
he  conaidered.  and  that  In  such  contexts,  in- 
dhriAMl  atiowinai  of  personal  persecution 
may  not  be  neceasw^- 


Failure  to  Recognize  that  Pervasive  Pat- 
terns of  Discrimination  May  Cumulative- 
ly Amount  to  Persecution 
The  questioning  patterns,  and  responses 
of  Interviewers  to  applicant  comments, 
reveal  a  tendency  to  discount  the  signifi- 
cance of  life-long  patterns  of  broadly-based 
discrimination  which  have  effectively 
denied  the  applicant  basic  civil  and  political 
rights.  That  such  pervasive  denials  may  rise 
to  the  level  of  "persecution"  for  purposes  of 
qualifying  for  refugee  status  Is  well  estab- 
lished In  law  and  set  forth  clearly  In  INS 
Guidelines.  That  policy  is,  however,  not  im- 
plemented by  INS  interviewers  in  their  deci- 
sions. In  specific  livstances  they  rejected  any 
testimony  on  such  life-long  patterns,  insist- 
ing they  only  wanted  to  hear  personal  expe- 
riences of  rather  overt  and  direct  persecu- 
tion. 

VI.  RECOMXENDATIOnS  TOR  POLLOWTTP 

We  note  here  In  summary  form  some  of 
our  preliminary  recommendations  for  action 
based  on  our  experiences  and  findings. 
These,  by  their  nature,  are  exploratory  and 
we  would  urge  that  any  consideration  of 
them  involve  a  broad  coalition  of  interested 
parties  and  expertise.  We  do  not  Initially 
some  immediate  foUowup  that  is  already 
planned  and  within  the  task  force's  intial 
charge. 

A.  FoUowup  on  Motions  for  Reconsideration 
Filed  Jan.  20,  1989 

The  task  force  will  monitor  the  response 
of  the  INS  to  each  of  the  motions  filed.  In 
the  case  of  any  denial,  a  decision  will  have 
to  be  made  whether  to  file  a  further  similar 
motion,  recommend  the  applicant  pursue 
parole,  or  seek  refuge  in  another  country. 

Should  substantial  numl>ers  of  motions  be 
denied,  the  task  force  will  consult  with 
World  Relief  and  other  interested  parties  on 
the  possibility  of  further  legal  action.  Such 
action  would  presumably  focus  on  the  fail- 
ure of  INS  to  apply  its  own  Guidelines  re- 
garding refugee  Interviews. 

B.  Completing  Review  of  Two  Remaining 
Cases 

Counsel  remaining  in  Rome  will  complete 
interviewing  the  two  incomplete  files  and 
take  appropriate  action— either  filing  a 
motion  for  reconsideration  or  reconmiend- 
Ing  alternatives,  such  as  humanitarian 
parole. 

C.  ICMC  Relationships 

It  will  be  crucial  for  the  task  force  to  work 
with  World  Relief  (and  its  three  partner 
Protestant  agencies)  to  develop  appropriate 
relationships  with  ICMC.  The  task  force  is 
prepared  to  assist  ICMC,  especially  in  the 
area  of  filing  motions  for  reconsideration 
and  in  developing  long-term  legal  strategies. 
Since  ICMC  will  now  receive  all  denied  cases 
of  Pentecostals  formerly  received  by  WCC, 
the  task  force's  efforts  would  be  severly 
minimized  if  a  cooperative  relationship  is 
not  established. 

If  a  cooperative  arrangement  were  made 
with  ICMC.  it  would  facilitate  a  strategy  of 
prompt  appeal  of  all  Pentecostal  refugee  de- 
nials. In  time,  it  would  become  apparent  to 
INS  that  any  denial  would  have  to  be  based 
on  genuine  questions  regarding  refugee 
status.  Such  awareness  might  produce  a 
more  effective  process  prior  to  any  denial. 

Any  ongoing  presence  of  legal  staff  in 
Rome  will  also  depend  on  the  scope  of  rela- 
tionships with  ICMC.  Such  as  ongoing  pres- 
ence might  be  appropriate  in  processing 
denied  appeals  and  in  advising  applicants, 
but  woiild  seem  quite  uimecesaary  if  WCC  is 
the  only  related  party. 


D.  Political  Process 


The  task  force  findings  clearly  provide 
substantial  grist  for  the  political  mill.  The 
arbitrariness  of  INS  decisions,  and  the  total 
failure  to  provide  auything  remotely  like  an 
Interview  ought  to  be  emburaasing  to  INS. 
The  task  force  would  be  prepared  to  provide 
testimony  before  appropriate  government 
agencies  and  officials  regarding  our  find- 
ings. There  is  an  abundance  of  "war  stories" 
which  could  provide  emotional  dynamite  in 
any  public  or  political  process. 

It  is  apparent  to  us.  however,  that  quite 
independent  of  the  larger  political  questions 
about  funding  of  refugees  and  presumptions 
of  refugee  status,  there  are  serious  deficien- 
cies in  the  practice  of  INS  on  the  local  level. 
That  is.  substantial  progress  can  be  made  by 
insisting  on  consistency  and  minimal  proc- 
ess in  refugee  decision  making. 

The  political  process  might  well  Include 
attempts  not  simply  to  add  funding  or  raise 
refugee  ceilings,  but  focus  on  INS  inter- 
views. Some  well-focused  congressional 
hearings  might  be  very  strategic.  Legislation 
might  also  be  helpful,  but  would  need  to  be 
carefully  drafted. 

E.  Review  of  Refugee  Processing  by 
Volunteer  Agency 

Though  WCC  will  no  longer  be  processing 
Soviet  Pentecostals.  we  still  strongly  recom- 
mend that  they  and  similar  agencies  review 
the  counsel  they  give  refugees  In  regard  to 
completing  the  1-590  refugee  application 
and  the  INS  Interview.  Even  though  the 
interviews  seem  minimal  and  the  decisions 
arbitrary,  it  would  still  be  appropriate  to 
assure  that  applicants  understand  the  pur- 
poses of  the  process  and  be  prepared  to  ar- 
ticulate the  nature  of  their  persecution  and 
fears  thereof. 

We  believe  that  it  is  also  essential  that  the 
private  agencies  processing  refugees  accom- 
pany the  applicant  to  the  INS  Interview. 
This  will  provide  some  independent  check 
on  the  INS  process,  and  assist  in  the  larger 
problem  in  identifying  patterns  of  arbitrari- 
ness and  abuse  of  discretion. 

F.  Recommended  Revisions  in  the  I-S90 
Form 

It  would  be  our  recommendation  that  the 
task  force,  in  consultation  with  other  appro- 
priate parties,  review  the  adequacy  of  the  I- 
590  form  and  make  recommendations  for 
such  modifications  as  would  more  effective- 
ly elicit  the  information  necessary  for  INS 
to  discover  whether  the  applicant  qualifies 
for  refugee  status.  This  would  Include  the 
basic  590  form  and  any  use  of  supplementa- 
ry pages,  such  as  page  three  as  currently 
used  in  Rome. 

G.  INS  Compliance  with  Interview 
Guidelines 

The  INS  Guidelines  esUblish  effective 
procedures  for  the  conduct  of  interviews. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  insist  that  the 
INS  overseas  offices  apply  these  Guidelines. 
To  the  extent  that  top  officials  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  INS  are  unaware  of 
the  discrepancy  between  INS  Guidelines 
and  INS  practice,  this  ought  to  be  brought 
immediately  to  their  attention. 

Any  concerted  effort  to  focus  on  INS  proc- 
ess deficiencies,  arbitrariness  and  bias  might 
well  include  a  longer  overview  of  INS  prac- 
tice for  the  past  decade  involving  sociologi- 
cal studies,  surveys  and  scholarly  literature. 

H.  Awareness  of  the  Proper  Legal  Standard 

for  Refugee 
^nce  our  Interviews  and  observation  re- 
vealed   disturbing    misperceptions    of    the 
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legal  standard  for  refugee  status.  It  is  appar 
ent  that  advocacy  groups  must  monitor 
carefully  both  Individual  decisions  and  pat- 
terns of  refugee  admissions.  In  particular, 
efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  assure  that 
INS  officers  have  adequate  training  in  not 
only  the  language  of  the  standard,  but  its 
practical  application. 

In  particular.  INS  officials  need  intense 
education  In  the  following  areas:  nature  of 
persecution  in  a  modem  totalitarian  state, 
historical  experience  of  particular  refugee 
groups  whose  members  are  currently  seek 
ing  asylum:  definition  of  persecution:  defini- 
tion and  separate  category  of  well  founded 
fear"  of  persecution;  and  Supreme  Court  de 
cisions  involving  refugee  issues. 

/.  Long-Term  Strategies 
If  observers  are  correct  in  anticipating  a 
continued  rising  tide  of  refugees  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  such  refugee  pres- 
sures will  easily  outstrip  present  levels  of  fi 
nancial    support    from    the    government,    it 
may  be  well  to  develop  long-term  strategies 
for   both   affecting  the   public  and   private 
sector.   Such   strategies   could   well    include 
legal  strategies    and  the  task  force  person 
nel  would  be  willing  to  explore  participatinK 
in  such  a  long-range  planning  process 

F>rof.  Lynn  Buzzard 
Rome.  Italy. 

Mr.  ROBEKT  E^DY, 

Distnct  Director,  Imrrngration  and  Natural 
Lzation  Service,  Rome,  Italy. 

DcAK  Mr.  Eddy:  We  appreciated  very 
much  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you 
concerning  our  desire  to  assist  a  significant 
number  of  Soviet  Pentecostals  who  have 
been  denied  refugee  status  in  recent  inter- 
views with  INS  officers  in  Rome.  We  were 
especially  encouraged  by  your  willingness  to 
give  personal  attention  to  these  appeals  and 
process  them  within  a  week.  This  is  most  en 
couraging  not  only  to  our  legal  staff,  but  to 
the  applicants. 

After  reviewing  these  cases  including  the 
Form  1-590  application,  the  applicants'  re 
ports  on  their  interview,  other  documents 
and  witnesses  and  conducting  exteasive 
interviews  with  the  applicants,  we  are  per 
suaded  that  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions 
these  are  "easy"  cases.  Without  applying 
any  presumptions  of  persecution,  and  with 
out  regard  to  whether  one  applies  the  "well 
founded  fear  of  persecution"  in  a  liberal  or 
more  restrictive  manner,  these  applicants 
clearly  meet  the  test. 

The  pattern  is  clear:  life  long  Incidents  of 
persecution  to  their  family  including  usual 
ly  three  generations  (their  parents,   them 
selves   and   their   children),    harassment   of 
their  unregistered  pentecostal  churches  In 
eluding   fines   and   interference   with   meet 
ings,  intrusive  pressures  on  children  to  give 
up  their  faith   and  join  communist   youth 
groups,  officially  sanctioned  taunting  of  the 
children  for  their  faith,  systematic  Job  dis- 
crimination and  persistent  penalties  for  re- 
fusal to  be  a  part  of  the  party  and  societal 
apparatus.  These  life  long  experiences  are 
reinforced  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
styles  of  harassment  may  vary,  and  the  in- 
tensity  fluctuate,  but  the  oppression   and 
denial  of  rights  persist.  Certainly  their  ex 
periences  fall  within  the  "broad  denials "  of 
rights  which     restrict  their  ability  to  func 
tion  in  a  society"  and  constitute  the  requi 
site    "pervasive   denials    raising    discrimina 
tion"  to  the  "level  of  a  threat  to  freedom 
INS.    Worldwide    Guidelines    for    Overseas 
Refugee  Processing,  revised  1985,  pp   8.  10 
hereafter  Guidelines. 


Several  observations  and  patterns  became 
clear  in  our  interviews  with  applicants  that 
may  be  helpful  to  you  in  reviewing  these 
cases.  Most  of  these  we  shared  with  you  in 
our  discussions  so  I  will  only  summarize 
them  here.  We  note  them  not  to  be  critical 
of  INS.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  line  drawing  in  refugee  cases, 
and  the  exacerbation  of  these  problems  by 
the  enortrous  expansion  of  the  number  of 
refugees  coming  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  confident  INS  is  making  every  effort 
to  respond  appropriately,  and  our  hope  is 
that  our  otiservatlons  will  assist  in  that  com- 
mitment. 

1  •  •  '  cases  where  a  denial  would  have 
seemed  arguably  valid  were  approved  with 
apparent  little  inquiry.  Others  with  long 
patterns  of  persecution  were  denied.  Per- 
.sons  in  the  .same  church  community  and 
even  in  the  same  family  group  were  treated 
disparately  with  no  apparent  reason,  except 
that  the  case  by  case  approaches  Inevitably 
lead  to  differentiation,  here  the  distinctions 
seem  unrelated  to  any  articulable  standard. 
This  has  greatly  confu.sed  the  applicant 
community. 

2.  77ie  inten-ieu's  did  not  seem  to  elicit  the 
relevant  information  on  whicti  an  informed 
decision  could  be  made.  That  the  inter- 
views seem  largely  ineffective  may  be  due  to 
a  variety  of  factors  including  their  severe 
brevity,  the  life-long  reluctance  of  dissidents 
to  speak  freely  and  openly  to  government 
officials,  the  language  problems,  the  lack  of 
awareness  on  the  part  of  applicants  of  the 
purposes  of  the  inter\iew.  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  applicants  were  told  they  did 
not  need  to  say  much  because  the  process 
was  a  formality,  and  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  applicant  of  what  in- 
formation might  even  t>e  relevant  evidence 
of  persecution.  At  least  m  the  case  of  WCC 
applicants  there  was  no  briefing  or  counsel 
at  any  stage  in  regard  to  the  interview  proc- 
ess or  purposes 

We  recognl/-e  the  enormous  pressures 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  INS  staff  in 
processing  the  numlsers  now  presenting 
themselves,  but  we  are  very  concerned  that 
the  case  load  has  created  a  situation  in 
which  the  officers  simply  cannot  provide 
the  type  of  interview  set  forth  in  the  Guide- 
lines at  pages  30-33.  It  frankly  appears  that 
INS  has  not  been  provided  with  the  re- 
.sources  necessary  to  carry  out  the  process 
the  Guidelines  mandate  The  result  we  fear 
IS  a  lack  of  sufficient  data  on  which  profes- 
sional decisions  can  be  made,  as  well  as  the 
-sense  of  frustration  of  many  applicants  who 
feel  they  had  no  opportunity  to  really  tell 
their  story.  Our  interviews  have  revealed 
how  slowly  much  of  the  information  comes 
out.  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  in  these 
ten  minute  interviews,  the  data  is  sparse. 

3.  Substantially  disproportionate  denials 
and  interviewing  irregularities  by  two  case 
interviewers  seemed  to  have  created  most  of 
the  denials  and  bad  feelings  among  the  cur- 
rent grou^-  of  Pentecostal  applicants.- More 
than  80%  of  the  denials  in  the  motions  for 
reconsideration  attached  seem  to  have  come 
from  one  case  officer,  descrit>ed  by  most  ap- 
plicants as  approximately  fifty  years  old  (It 
may  be  Griffith.)  This  interviewer  frequent- 
ly refused  to  allow  applicants  to  talk  about 
events  more  than  two  years  old,  telling 
them  It  was  not  relevant.  This  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  excellent  guidelines  set  forth 
by  the  INS  for  interviews  which  specifically 
notes  the  applicant  is  to  have  "opportunity 
to  answer  fully  and  freely"  all  inquiries 
I  Guidelines  p  31)  and  that  no  interview  is 
to  be  terminated    until  all  the  facts"  related 
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to  the  objectives  of  the  interview  are  "care- 
fully explored."  (Guidelines  p.  33).  The 
Guidelines  further  specifically  note  that 
"the  applicant  is  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  add  any  further  statement  they  wish  to 
(p.  33).  •  •  • 

Her  reported  remarks  were  also  often  In- 
appropriate as  when  she  suggested  that  the 
pentecostals  children  might  also  be  perse- 
cuted for  their  beliefs  in  the  U.S.,  or  that  an 
applicant  was  lucky  they  had  a  house  In 
Russia  and  that  they  might  become  street 
people  without  a  home  in  America,  and 
when  one  applicant  was  told  that  his  story 
about  the  official  complicity  in  his  mother's 
death  was  "irrelevant." 

The  other  case  officer  (apparently  a  TDY) 
on  a  number  of  occasions  asked  no  questions 
relative  to  well  founded  fear  but  instead 
asked  religious  questions  which  were  insult- 
ing to  these  religious  believers.  He  asked 
them  to  quote  what  they  read  in  the  Bible 
that  day.  to  name  certain  bible  books,  and 
to  give  the  day  on  which  Jesus  prayed  with 
his  disciples,  or  to  sing  religious  songs. 
The.se  questions,  under  the  circumstances, 
were  Irrelevant  and  demeaning. 

4  Too  often  it  appears  the  interviewers 
were  applying  too  restrictive  a  view  of  well 
founded  fear— As  noted,  we  believe  virtually 
all  these  applicants  will  qualify  regardless 
of  the  interpretation  given  to  "well  founded 
fear."  We  are  concerned,  however,  that 
questions  tended  to  reveal  that  interviewers 
were  requiring  applicants  to  produce  very 
recent  Incidents  of  physical  persecution  or 
arrests.  While  such  incidents  are,  of  course, 
very  persuasive  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  a 
well  founded  fear  doesn't  require  either 
very  recent  incidents  or  particularly  striking 
personal  incidents.  Where  there  Is  objective 
evidence  of  the  treatment  of  the  family, 
group  or  church  and  a  life  long  pattern  the 
cumulative  effect  of  which  is  to  substantial- 
ly prejudice  their  opportunities  in  work, 
housing  and  religious  practice,  that  is  suffi- 
cient The  recognition  of  the  experiences  of 
these  churches  as  groups  seems  especially 
significant  in  establishing  a  well  founded 
fear  Certainly  Pentecostals  as  a  group  are 
widely  accepted  as  having  suffered  perse- 
cution" and  thus  individualized  incidents 
are  less  crucial.  See  Guidelines  p.  28.  These 
people  almost  invariably  have  such  stories 
but  the  brevity  of  the  interview  and  at  times 
the  too  narrow  focus  of  the  questions 
denied  them  the  opportunity  to  set  out 
these  patterns. 

While  of  course  mere  membership  is  in- 
sufficient in  and  of  itself,  the  Guidelines 
and  cases  concur  that  under  "special  cir- 
cumstances" of  persecution  of  a  group,  such 
membership  may  create  "sufficient  ground" 
for  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
(Guidelines  p.  13). 

5.  Church  patterns  seem  central  in  at  least 
one  batch  of  app/icants.— In  the  case  of 
many  pentecostal  applicants  in  the  last 
month,  they  came  from  one  church  at  Nad- 
hokha.  This  church  had  a  long  pattern  of 
government  harassment  because  it  refused 
to  register,  and  in  fact  a  split  had  occurred 
in  the  congregation  over  the  issue.  Several 
pastors  and  leaders  of  that  church  have  al- 
ready emigrated,  and  the  most  recent 
pastor.  Rev.  Elnne,  was  granted  refugee 
status  and  left  for  the  U.S.  this  week.  He 
left  a  personal  statement  regarding  each  of 
the  members  of  his  church  who  are  current- 
ly applicants.  We  also  note  recent  news  out 
of  that  city  which  indicates  that  the  city 
council  had  adopted  a  plan  to  seek  to 
compel  registration  of  churches  through 
concerted  against  the  children  of  unregis- 


tered believers.  The  plan  is  titled,  "Meas- 
ures to  Prevent  Religious  Activities  by 
1990,"  Keston  College,  Kent,  England,  has 
obtained  copies  of  this  government  docu- 
ment. 

Again,  we  appreciate  your  readiness  to 
review  these  applications  based  on  the  new 
information  provided  with  the  motions  for 
reconsideration.  In  addition  to  the  formal 
motion  and  attached  personal  statement  for 
each  family-head  applicant,  we  have  ap- 
pended to  this  cover  letter  a  summary  In 
each  case.  This  summary  Includes  some  ad- 
ditional information  regarding  other  church 
and  family  members  who  have  been  ap- 
proved for  Immigration,  other  specific  infor- 
mation in  support  of  their  application  and  a 
summary  of  their  personal  statement. 

We  are  confident  these  facts  provide  the 
basis  for  a  grant  of  refugee  status  under  any 
permissible  standard,  but  especially  in  the 
context  of  the  long  standing  of  practices  to- 
wards Soviet  refugees  and  the  commitment 
of  the  justice  department  toward  a  "gener- 
ous" application  of  the  definition  of  refu- 
gee. (See  letter  of  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  to  Presidential  Assistant  Colin 
Powell  noting  that  in  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing uniform  pr<x;edures  for  assessing 
Soviet  emigres,  that  'all  immigration  offi- 
cials .  .  .  will  be  as  generous  as  possible  in 
their  application  of  the  refugee  definition.") 
Sincerely. 

Prof.  Lynn  Buzzard. 

Chairman, 
Sot;ief  Refugee  Legal  Task  Force. 

WoRU)  Relief. 
USA  Ministries. 
Nyack.  NY,  July  17,  1989. 
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Comments:  Per  your  request:  1.  Report  of 
the  Soviet  Refugee  Legal  Task  Force. 
Report  has  received  wide  distribution  in  Ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  committees.  Amb.  Richard 
Schifter  of  DOS  Human  Rights  office  has 
referred  to  this  report  widely.  2.  Cover 
letter  from  Lynn  Buzzard  (who  wrote 
report)  to  head  of  INS  in  Rome.  Letter  ac- 
companied appeals  of  first  52  denied  Evan- 
gelical Christian  cases  In  Rome. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  strongly  to  support  the  Lauten- 
berg amendment,  which  would  help  to 
restore  our  traditional  presumption  of 
refugee  status  for  several  groups  of 
persecuted  emigres. 

This  amendment  is  needed  to  correct 
an  alarming  trend,  which  began  in  the 
fall  of  1988,  of  denying  refugee  status 
to  two  groups  the  United  States  has  a 
special  interest  in:  Those  fleeing  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  grants  refugee 
status  to  those  who  have  a  "well 
founded  fear  of  persecution"  in  their 
homeland.  But  the  determination  of 
this  well  founded  fear  is  up  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
The  INS  is  now  denying  refugee  status 
at  record  levels.  Thousands  who  prob- 
ably   would    have    received    refugee 


status  a  year  ago,  are  being  turned 
away  by  the  INS. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  ease  the  refugee  determination 
process  for  those  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Vietnam.  Not  only  are 
these  coimtries  oppressive,  but  the 
United  States  has  an  historic  conMnit- 
ment  to  take  in  persecuted  groups 
from  these  countries  as  refugees. 
Members  of  these  groups  have  sacri- 
ficed a  great  deal  because  of  our  prom- 
ise to  accept  them.  In  fact,  we  have 
made  a  similar  commitment  to  Lao- 
tians and  Cambodians  as  well,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Senate  extend 
this  legislation  to  these  groups,  as  the 
House  has  done. 

Let's  look  at  the  situation  for  Soviet 
refugees.  For  decades,  the  United 
States  has  denounced  the  official  per- 
secution of  religious  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  for  decades  we  have 
pressed  the  Soviets  to  let  these  perse- 
cuted groups  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
resettle  abroad.  The  few  who  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  have  always  been  wel- 
comed as  refugees  by  the  United 
States. 

Although  glasnost  and  perestroika 
have  not  eliminated  religious  and  po- 
litical persecution,  they  have  changed 
Soviet  emigration  policy.  The  Soviets 
are  finally  letting  Jews,  Pentecostal 
Christians,  Ukrainian  Catholics,  and 
others  leave  in  record  numbers.  But 
instead  of  welcoming  Soviet  emigres 
with  open  arms,  we  seem  to  be  saying 
to  the  Soviets:  "You  were  right,  these 
people  weren't  really  persecuted  after 
all." 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1988,  the 
INS  began  denying  refugee  status  to 
more  and  more  Soviet  emigres.  For  ex- 
ample, the  denial  rate  for  Soviet  Jews 
reached  over  30  percent  in  March  of 
this  year. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  Viet- 
nam. Since  the  fall  of  Saigon  we  have 
pushed  the  Vietnamese  to  allow  the 
emigration  of  those  who  are  being  per- 
secuted because  of  their  ties  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  former  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  In  1980,  we 
helped  to  set  up  the  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program.  The  ODP  is  a  program 
that  allows  our  State  Department  to 
identify  those  people  who  truly  de- 
serve resettlement  in  the  United 
States— and  we  have  long  considered 
such  emigres  to  be  refugees. 

And  now  that  thousands  of  Vietnam- 
ese are  leaving  through  ODP,  the 
United  States  is  not  celebrating  this 
hard-won  victory  over  persecution.  In- 
stead, we  are  suddenly  declaring  that 
these  Vietnamese— handpicked  by  us— 
were  never  really  refugees. 

Like  Soviet  emigres,  Vietnamese  in 
the  ODP  used  to  receive  a  90-percent 
or  better  approval  rate  for  refugee  ap- 
plications. But  this  began  to  change 
for  the  Vietnamese  after  the  fall  of 
1988.  By  March  of  this  year,  the  ap- 
proval rate  plunged  to  20  percent— 80 


percent  were  denied  refugee  status. 
Once  again,  these  are  Vietnamese  who 
were  affiliated  with  the  United  States 
or  with  the  United  States-backed  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  Many  of 
them  paid  for  their  affiliation  with  de- 
tention in  the  infamous  reeducation 
camps  of  Vietnam.  Thousands  of  these 
refugees  are  waiting  to  join  their  loved 
ones  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  legitimate  basis  for  this 
sudden  reversal  of  longstanding  U.S. 
policy.  The  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  claims  that  it  is  now 
applying  refugee  laws  more  uniformly 
around  the  world.  But  a  GAO  study  of 
Soviet  refugees  in  Rome  and  Moscow 
foimd  that  the  decisions  of  INS  offi- 
cers were  completely  inconsistent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  GAO,  whether  someone 
received  refugee  status  depended  on 
such  factors  as  the  INS  officer's 
knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union,  how 
long  he  interviewed  the  Soviet  appli- 
cant, and  what  kind  of  questions  he 
asked. 

In  the  case  of  the  Vietnamese,  refu- 
gee applicants  are  forced  to  make 
their  case  to  the  INS  in  Vietnamese 
Govenmient  buildings  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Vietnamese  Government  offi- 
cials. In  other  words,  the  applicants 
are  forced  to  discuss  their  persecution 
in  front  of  their  persecutors.  Natural- 
ly, they  hedge  their  bets,  not  wanting 
to  suffer  worse  persecution  in  the 
event  that  they  have  to  stay  in  Viet- 
nam. But  now  if  these  applicants 
cannot  convince  the  INS  of  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  p>ersecution  tmder 
these  conditions,  they  are  not  consid- 
ered refugees. 

The  Lautenberg  amendment  would 
simply  return  the  INS  to  its  practice 
before  the  fall  of  1988.  Under  the 
amendment,  Soviet  Jews  and  Pente- 
costals. Ukrainian  Catholics  and  Or- 
thodox Christians,  and  Vietnamese 
registered  with  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program  would  have  a  lower  burden  of 
proof  to  establish  their  refugee  status ' 
with  the  INS.  The  INS  officer  on  the 
scene  would  still  be  able  to  deny  refu- 
gee status  to  any  member  of  these 
groups,  if  the  refugee  had  insufficient 
evidence  of  a  well-founded  fear  of  per- 
secution. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  reasonable 
policy  to  follow.  While  the  relaxation 
in  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  emigration 
policies  is  welcome,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  people  in  these  specific 
groups  continue  to  face  fierce  persecu- 
tion in  their  homeland.  The  amend- 
ment simply  recognizes  this  unfortu- 
nate fact. 

Mr.  President,  after  years  of  contin- 
uous pressure,  the  Soviets  and  the  Vi- 
etnamese are  finally  giving  in  to  our 
demands.  They  are  letting  their  perse- 
cuted groups  go.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  foreign  policy  victories  of  the 
1980's— a  decade  of  many  such  victo- 
ries. We  should  not  let  the  apparently 
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arbitrary  actions  of  the  INS  under- 
mine our  success.  The  Lautenberg 
amendment  will  restore  our  traditional 
policy  toward  refugees. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Senator  LAtrrENBERGJ. 

For  many  years  now.  I  and  my  col- 
leagues have  been  working  to  hold  out 
a  torch  of  hope  to  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  under  the  Gorba- 
chev regime,  we  have  indeed  seen  sig- 
nificant progress. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  celebra- 
tion is  premature— and  even  that  we 
ourselves  are  adding  to  the  burdens  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  today 
saying  to  large  numbers  of  Soviet  emi- 
grants that  they  are  not  refugees,  that 
they  no  longer  have  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution— in  short,  that  we 
in  this  country  no  longer  appreciate 
their  plight. 

This  behavior  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  our  country.  And  the 
Lautenberg  amendment,  I  believe, 
puts  us  on  the  road  to  remedy. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  re- 
evaluate our  refugee  policy  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  should  be  done  without  the 
consultation  of  the  Congress  and  of  all 
the  several  voluntary  agencies  that 
work  with  the  refugees. 

We  need  the  time  provided  by  the 
Lautenberg  amendment  to  sit  down 
with  the  State  Department,  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  INS.  and 
with  the  voluntary  agencies,  to  deter 
mine  what  our  policy  should  be  if  the 
number  of  Soviet  emigres  continues  to 
rise. 

In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  not  renege  on  the  promises 
we  have  made  to  so  many  men  and 
women  who  have  already  suffered  so 
greatly.  We  must  assist  those  who  seek 
to  begin  a  new  life  in  freedom.  And  we 
must  let  the  Soviets  know  that  we  ap- 
preciate the  changes  initiated  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the  long  dis- 
tance they  have  yet  to  traverse. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  because  I  think  it  is 
important  that  America  be  a  country 
as  good  as  its  word.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  this 
amendment,  so  that  we  might  be  able 
to  celebrate  a  genuine  victory  in  the 
struggle  for  human  rights. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  happy  to  rise  in  strong  support— 
and  as  a  cosponsor— of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautekberg). 

This  amendment  was  originally  in- 
troduced as  a  freestanding  bill,  of 
which  I  was  an  original  cosponsor. 
This  legislation  is  in  response  to  a 
human  tragedy  whose  toll  has  been 
growing  ever  larger  during  the  past 
year.  The  real  tragedy,  however,  is  the 


fact  that  our  own  Government, 
through  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

For  over  a  decade,  we  have  pressed 
the  Soviet  Goverriment  to  improve  the 
standards  of  human  rights  within  its 
borders.  We  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews, 
who  have  suffered  terribly  under  a  va- 
riety imperial  Russian,  and  Commu- 
nist Soviet  Government.  Now.  when 
the  doors  are  finally  beginning  to 
swing  open  for  those  who  seek  a  better 
life  elsewhere,  the  INS  has  determined 
that  centuries  of  persecution  do  not 
qualify  the  Soviet  Jewish  conununity 
for  refugee  status  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  if  Soviet  Jews  do  not 
have  the  ■well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution "  required  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  as  refugees,  then  I  don't 
know  who  does. 

Indeed,  the  record  of  oppression  of 
Jews  had  gotten  worse— not  better- 
under  President  Gorbachevs  policy  of 
glasnost.  The  problem  is  that  the  new 
freedom  of  expression  that  Soviets 
enjoy  h&s  given  vent  to  the  deep 
seated  anti-Semitism  which  permeates 
Russian  society.  The  recent  growth  of 
Pamyat.  a  thinly  veiled  anti-Semitic 
organization,  attests  to  thus  dangerous 
trend. 

Mr.  President,  the  persecution  of 
Evangelical  Christians,  ethnic  Armeni- 
ans, and  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Catho- 
lics in  the  Soviet  Union  is  another 
problem  which  the  INS  has  recently 
overlooked— along  with  the  terrible 
refugee  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  amendment  will  help  us  keep 
America's  promise  of  freedom  for 
those  fleeing  from  persecution.  I 
regret  that  the  INS  has  chosen  a 
course  which  seemingly  puts  Justice 
Department  budget  constraints  ahead 
of  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
human  rights.  By  extending  the  re- 
sumption of  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution  to  these  groups  for  the 
next  3  years,  we  will  keep  our  doors 
open  to  those  in  need  while  postpon- 
ing final  decisions  on  refugee  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  cor- 
rects a  bad  course  being  taken  by  the 
INS.  It  will  let  us  be  true  to  our  word, 
without  locking  us  into  a  particular 
policy.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this 
worthy  effort,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  add  their  support. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask   for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment  but  I  do  understand  that 
there  has  been  a  request  agreed  to  to 
stack  these  votes  and  that  I  would,  in 
fact,  come  after  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  advised 
that  his  roUcall  on  the  yeas  and  nays 
would  take  place  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  after  5:30 
p.m.  and  subsequent  to  the  rollcall  on 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 
Has  the  Senator  concluded? 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  have,  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  advised  he 
used  all  but  4  minutes  and  52  seconds. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
distinguished  manager,  has  joined  as  a 
cosponsor  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  and  thus  does  not  con- 
trol the  time  on  the  other  side. 

I  see  one  person  on  the  minority 
side,  the  distinguished  assistant  minor- 
ity leader.  There  are  20  minutes  allot- 
ted under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  the  other  side.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  either  the  manager  of 
the  distinguished  assistant  minority 
leader  in  view  of  this  situation? 

Mr.  PELL.  Why  do  I  not  use  up  my  4 
minutes? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  use  the  full  20  minutes.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  time  should  be  as- 
cribed to  me.  but  I  will  not  require  the 
20  minutes.  I  think  Senator  Kennedy 
was  asking  for  time  from  that  side  of 
the  issue— I  am  not  certain— or  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Well, 
if  I  may  refresh  everybody's  recollec- 
tion. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
under  control  of  his  time,  and  he  has  4 
minutes  and  50  seconds  remaining. 
The  opponents  have  20  minutes.  I  am 
at  some  loss  as  to  who  controls  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  manager  is 
supportive  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  that  side  of  the 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
seeking  clarification  here,  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  looking  for  the  re- 
maining time  that  this  Senator  has?  I 
have  an  obligation  to  yield  some  time 
to  Senator  Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  I 
say.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  in 
control  of  his  time,  which  is  4  minutes 
and  50  seconds.  I  presume  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  in  control 
now  of  the  20  minutes  in  opposition,  if 
that  is  his  desire.  Is  that  the  desire  of 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  are  just  kind  of  waving 
around  here.  We  have  agreed  on  the 
amendment,  so  there  is  no  controver- 
sial opposing  time.  Since  there  is  a 
time  limit.  I  will  use  such  time  as  nec- 


essary and  Senator  Kennedy  can  have 
It  from  my  time  or  Senator  Laxtten- 
BERG  can  have  it  from  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
desires  recognition? 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  an  inmiediate 
humanitarian  crisis  resulting  from  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
Soviet  Jewish  and  other  persecuted 
minority  refugees  awaiting  United 
States  admissions  in  Rome,  or  just 
outside  of  Rome. 

Additional  numbers  of  refugees  are 
expected  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
this  year  and  in  the  coming  year. 

We  should  regard  this  as  a  substan- 
tial victory  for  American  policy  and  a 
victory  for  the  cause  of  human  rights 
and  free  emigration. 

This  is  no  time  to  let  bureaucratic 
processing  restrictions  interfere  with 
the  achievement  of  this  major  human 
rights  objective.  American  policy  for 
years  has  urged  a  free  emigration 
policy  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Then 
for  us  to  turn  around  and  say,  "Sure, 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
don't  come  into  the  United  States" 
puts  us  in  a  rather  hypocritical  posi- 
tion. 

This  amendment  offers  an  immedi- 
ate remedy.  While  we  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  the  responsibilities  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  of  the  Senators  responsible  on 
that  committee  for  U.S.  refugee  admis- 
sion policy,  we  see  no  alternative  to  ac- 
cepting this  amendment  to  solve  this 
urgent  problem. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  Chair  for  his  courtesy  on 
the  time  agreement.  I  was  just  as  dila- 
tory as  can  be  in  getting  that  ex- 
pressed correctly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  there  are  probably 
about  20  minutes  left  on  both  sides.  It 
would  appear  clear  that  the  time  was 
being  used  under  a  kind  of  Murphy's 
rule  agreement. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  offered  his  time  as  needed 
and  that  when  it  is  no  longer  desired 
he  will  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
if  Senator  Ladtenberg  would  wish 
some  of  that  time  I  would  yield  some 
of  that  to  him  after  my  remarks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  for  his  willing- 


ness to  work  with  Senator  Simpson, 
Senator  Simon,  and  myself  on  this 
particular  proposal.  I  urge  favorable 
action  on  this  compromise  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  run  into  a  rather  unusual 
and  difficult  situation  as  it  relates  to 
those  who  have  left  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  have  been  given  the  understand- 
ing, or  at  least  the  appearance  of  an 
understanding  has  been  created,  that 
they  will  be  able  to  gain  entrance  into 
the  United  States.  We  knew  that  the 
whole  flow  of  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  reached  about  50,000  in 
1980,  diminished  to  about  1,100  or 
1,200  a  year  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1980's,  and  then  was  expanded  recent- 
ly in  the  last  year. 

During  the  period  of  the  earlier 
1980's,  it  was  generally  recognized  that 
any  individual  who  left  the  Soviet 
Union  was  effectively  granted  the 
status  of  refugee  to  be  able  to  gain 
entry  into  the  United  States.  This  was 
never  an  issue  since  the  flow  was  down 
to  a  trickle  in  number,  and  so  many  of 
the  individuals  able  to  leave  had  suf- 
fered persecution,  had  suffered  intimi- 
dation, and  had  suffered  long  separa- 
tions from  their  families. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  several 
months  a  virtual  explosion  of  individ- 
uals desiring  to  be  reunified  with  their 
families  in  the  United  States  and  able 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a 
change  was  made  by  the  INS  in  the 
way  they  were  going  to  treat  those  in- 
dividuals. During  the  period  of  time, 
since  this  change  was  made  there  have 
been  extraordinary  delays,  continuing 
the  separation  of  the  families.  A  bu- 
reaucratic nightmare  has  emerged 
which  has  been  enormously  costly  not 
only  in  human  terms  due  to  the  con- 
tinued separation  of  families,  but 
enormously  costly  for  the  American 
taxpayers  as  well.  Many  of  these  indi- 
viduals have  been  required  to  stay  in 
hotels  and  other  kinds  of  expensive  ac- 
commodations which  has  resulted  in 
excessive  cost. 

The  concern  about  this  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  some  months  ago.  We 
have  seen  some  progress,  but  it  has 
been  limited  as  backlogs  remain  and 
rejections  continue. 

The  solution  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  I  believe,  really  comes  to 
grips  with  the  Inherent  problem  and 
does  it  in  a  responsible  way  and  in  a 
temporary  way  so  that  we  may  devise 
other  appropriate  solutions  over  the 
longer  term. 

This  legislation,  I  believe,  should  be 
supported.  I  believe  it  will  relieve  a 
good  deal  of  the  anxiety  for  the  fami- 
lies that  are  separated  and  it  will  also 
provide  savings  to  the  taxpayers  be- 
cause we  will  have  an  expedited  proce- 
dure. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  helping  to  work  with  us.  I, 
quite  frankly,  think  that  this  is  a  more 


desirable  solution  than  the  one  earlier 
proposed. 

I  think  it  is  more  consistent  with  the 
past  historic  refugee  policy.  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  my  colleagues  under- 
stand some  of  that  history  in  the 
Soviet  case. 

Mr.  President,  almost  a  year  ago, 
then-Attorney  General  Meese  substan- 
tially altered  the  process  for  determin- 
ing who  from  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
under  official  refugee  status.  Up  until 
that  time,  the  United  States  had  a 
tacit  policy  of  approving  all  Soviet 
Jews. 

But  as  Mr.  Meese  pointed  out,  quite 
correctly,  such  an  approach  is  "out  of 
sync"  with  the  procedures  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  of  1980,  which  call  for  case- 
by-case  judgments  as  to  who  is  reaUy  a 
refugee. 

The  problem  came  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  new  policy.  The  Im- 
migration Service  was  not  up  to  the 
challenge. 

It  lacked  the  officers  and  the  train- 
ing to  perform  the  delicate  task  of  de- 
ciding refugee  cases.  And  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies reported  to  Congress  earlier  this 
year  about  major  inconsistencies  in 
the  maimer  in  which  INS  officers  han- 
dled Soviet  cases. 

And,  in  February  of  this  year,  the 
same  case-by-case  approach  was  adopt- 
ed for  Vietnamese  in  the  Orderly  De- 
parture Program. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  came 
just  as  America  was  witnessing  its 
greatest  success  in  securing  the  right 
of  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

After  years  of  persecution  and  sepa- 
ration from  relatives  abroad,  Soviet 
authorities  were  beginning  at  long  last 
to  allow  Soviet  citizens  to  depart.  But 
just  as  barriers  were  coming  down  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  began  erecting 
bureaucratic  obstacles  of  our  own  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  processed  ref- 
ugee applications. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Biden,  and  I  wrote  to 
the  President  on  May  26  warning  of 
the  rising  concern  in  Congress  over 
the  handling  of  Soviet  refugee  claims. 
We  stated: 

If  the  administration  cannot  ade- 
quately implement  a  case-by-case  pro- 
gram, or  deal  with  the  backlog  of  ap- 
plicants in  Rome,  efforts  will  surely  be 
made  in  Congress  to  temporarily  re- 
solve these  problems  through  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Attorney  General  Thomburgh  is 
implementing  improvements  in  proc- 
essing. Previously  denied  cases  are 
being  reviewed  and  overturned.  Rejec- 
tion rates— which  had  climbed  to  over 
35  percent— are  coming  down,  though 
still  sit  at  about  20  percent. 

And  INS  officers  are  gaining  greater 
familiarity  with  the  conditions  in  the 
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Soviet  Union  which  refugee  applicants 
have  faced. 

But  these  initiatives  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  arbitrariness 
of  the  past  several  months  or  to  pro- 
vide specific  assurances  of  fairness  for 
the  future. 

The  time  for  legislative  action  has 
arrived. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
developed  a  responsible  approach  to 
this  problem  which  is  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980.  The  Refugee  Act  moved  us  away 
from  the  blanket  favoritism  of  one 
group  over  another  in  the  refugee  pro- 
gram, and  brought  our  law  into  the 
international  mainstream.  And  this 
amendment  is  careful  to  provide  the 
procedures  which  Soviets  and  Viet- 
namese need,  while  respecting  the 
need  for  equal  treatment  for  all  refu- 
gees. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  also  buys  time  for 
the  Attorney  General.  It  establishes  a 
fair  and  efficient  procedure  for  deter 
mining  refugee  status  for  the  next 
year.  During  that  time,  the  Attorney 
General  will  continue  to  improve  the 
procedures  for  handling  refugee  appli- 
cations from  Soviet  and  Vietnamese 
nationals. 

The  amendment  accomplishes  this 
by  providing  that  profiles  shall  be  de- 
veloped for  groups  in  which  most 
members  face  persecution. 

These  profiles  would  ease  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  for  individual  applicants 
as    well    as    provide    a    factual    back 
ground  for  adjudicating  applications. 

The  use  of  profiles  is  not  a  new  idea. 
This  approach  was  supported  by  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  in  1981  as  an  effi 
cient  and  fair  procedure  for  handling 
large  numbers  of  refugee  applications. 
And  in  1984.  a  staff  report  prepared 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  noted  that  such 
profiles,  if  developed,  would  assist  in 
improving  the  consideration  of  refugee 
and  asylum  claims  from  Central  Amer- 
icans. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  amendment 
can  become  a  concrete  test  of  the 
group  profile  approach.  The  one  year 
lifespan  of  this  amendment  should 
provide  us  with  the  experience  neces- 
sary to  judge  whether  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  other  settings. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  an  issue  has 
arisen  about  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  regarding 
the  circumstancs  in  which  discrimina 
tion  or  prejudice  may  amount  to  the 
persecution  that  is  required  as  part  of 
the  refugee  definition. 

I  would  simply  refer  my  colleagues 
to  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees'  handbook  for  determining 
refugee  status.  The  handbook,  which 
is  used  by  refugee  officials  around  the 
world,  notes  that  certain  instances  of 


discrimination  do  amount  to  persecu- 
tion, and  I  believe  this  should  be  noted 
in  handling  Soviet  cases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  portions  of  the  handbook  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  compromise 
amendment  is  a  thoughtful  response 
to  a  difficult  problem,  and  I  again  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
motion  was  order  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

h.andbook  on  procedures  and  criteria  for 
Determining  Refugee  Status  Under  the 
1951  Convention  and  the  1967  Protocol 
Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees 
5.3    In   addiiion.   an   applicant   may   have 
been  subjected  to  various  measures  not  in 
them.selves  amountinK  to  persecution  ic.g. 
di.scrimination  in  different   forms).  In  some 
cases  combined  with  other  adverse   factors 
<e.B.  general  atmosphere  of  in.securlty  in  the 
country  of  origin).   In  such  situations,  the 
various  elements  involved  may.  if  taken  to- 
gether, produce  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
applicant    that    can    rea.sonably    justify    a 
claim  to  well-founded  fear  of  per.secution  on 
cumulative  grounds'.  Needless  to  say,  it  is 
not  possible  to  lav  down  a  general  rule  as  to 
what  cumulative  reasons  can  give  rise  to  a 
\alid  claim  to  refugee  status   This  will  nee 
es.sarily  depend  on  all  the  circumstances,  in 
eluding  the  particular  geographical.  hLstori- 
cal  and  ethnological  context. 

'C'  discrimination 

54  Differences  in  the  treatment  of  various 
groups  do  indeed  exist  to  a  greater  or  le.s.ser 
extent  in  many  .societies  Persons  who  re- 
ceive less  favorable  treatment  as  a  result  of 
such  differences  are  not  nece.ssanly  victims 
of  persecution.  It  is  only  in  certain  circum- 
stances that  duscrimination  will  amount  to 
persecution.  ThLs  would  be  so  if  measures  of 
di.scrimination  lead  to  consequences  of  a 
.substantially  prejudicial  nature  for  the 
person  concerned,  e.g.  .serious  restrictions  on 
his  right  to  earn  his  livelihood,  his  right  to 
practice  his  religion,  or  his  access  to  normal- 
ly available  educational  facilities. 

55.  Where  measures  of  discrimination  are. 
in  themselves,  not  of  a  serious  character, 
they  may  .nevertheless  give  ri.se  to  a  reasona- 
ble fear  of  persecution  if  they  produce,  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  concerned,  a  feeling 
of  apprehension  and  Insecurity  as  regards 
his  future  existence.  Whether  or  not  such 
measures  of  di.scrimination  in  themselves 
amount  to  persecution  must  be  determined 
in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances.  A  claim 
lo  fear  of  persecution  will  of  course  be 
stronger  where  a  person  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  number  of  discriminatory  measures  of 
this  type  and  where  there  is  thus  a  cumula- 
tive element  involved. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Let  me  just 
take  1  minute  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  both  of  whom  joined 
me  in  considerable  review  of  this 
amendment  and  whose  support  I  truly 
appreciate— their  endorsement  of  this 
expedited  process  will  make  enormous 
difference.  It  will  then  give  INS  a 
chance  to  reexamine  its  policy  and,  if 
we  conclude  that  there  ought  to  be 
changes,  we  can  do  that  in  a  more  lei- 
surely fashion.  Meanwhile  we  are 
taking  care  of  those  people  who  are 
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waiting  anxiously, 
they  are  going. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts once  again  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  their  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  report,  and  obviously 
our  colleagues  know  we  have  worked 
out  a  compromise  to  the  original  Lau- 
tenberg  amendment.  I  will  not  object. 
The  compromise  was  crafted  thanks  to 
the  cooperation  of  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  good  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mitte.  Senator  Kennedy.  I  appreciated 
the  willingness  of  Senator  Lautenberg 
to  respond  to  some  of  the  serious  con- 
cerns that  I  had  had  over  the  original 
amendment.  Yet  it  certainly  was  not 
really  in  my  province  as  a  single  Sena- 
tor to  send  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
which  I  thought  at  one  time  might  be 
expressed  through  the  auspices  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  could  have  done  that 
a  little  differently. 

The  Senator  did  not  have  to  accom- 
modate my  expressions  of  concern.  I 
also  believe  there  might  have  been  a 
misunderstanding  created  by  myself.  I 
may  have  made  a  commitment  which  I 
did  not  follow  through  on  with  Sena- 
tor Lautenberg,  and  I  feel  badly  about 
that.  I  would  now  apologize  to  him  for 
that. 

As  we  were  into  this  maelstrom  of 
activity,  he  reminded  me  of  a  com- 
ment I  had  made  to  him  several  days 
ago  and  he  and  I  and  Senator  Kenne- 
dy visited,  and  then  came  the  "Dear 
Colleague."  and  I  certainly  apologize 
to  the  good  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  anything  that  would  have  caused 
him  to  question  my  actions. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield.  I  would  like  to  say  for  those 
who  see  the  Record  that  though  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  Republi- 
can whip,  and  I  have  had  disagree- 
ments on  the  substance  of  an  issue, 
and  sometimes  on  the  substance  of  a 
process,  we  have  never  had  a  moment 
when  either  one  of  us  has  doubts 
about  where  the  other  guy  stands. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  too  often  it  is 
glaringly  obvious  where  the  other  guy 
stands.  Sometimes  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  fails  to  see  the  wisdom  of  a 
proposal  from  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  but  that  is  rare. 

In  any  event,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  someone  I 
regard  as  a  friend.  He  is  a  truly  distin- 
guished U.S.  Senator  who  gets  the  at- 
tention of  all  in  this  body  when  he 
speaks,  even  though  there  could  be 
disagreement,  as  I  said,  with  the  issue 
under  discussion.  I  thank  him  for  his 
very  gracious  comments  about  an 
error  in  process  that  took  place.  It  is 
certainly  not  necessary  to  apologize, 
but  I  do  thank  the  Senator  for  his. 
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once  again,  gracious  acknowledgement 
that  something  went  awry. 

With  that.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  do  thank  the  Sena- 
tor Frank  Lautenberg  for  those  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  has 
been  cleared.  Let  me  interject,  I  see 
Senator  Pell  on  the  floor.  I  did  not 
see  him  return. 

unanimous-consent  request 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Graham  amendment.  No.  366 
occur  at  5:15  pm.,  and  that  no  amend- 
ments be  in  order  to  either  the 
Graham  amendment  or  any  of  the 
other  amendments  ordered  to  be  dis- 


of  my  flight  of  remarks.  I  spread  it 
upon  the  Record. 

I  do  not  know  from  whence  it  arose, 
but  it  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  the  Graham  amendment. 
No.  366,  occur  at  5:15. 

I  will  now  withdraw  the  unanimous 
consent  request  and  let  the  two  man- 
agers of  the  bill  determine  how  t)est  to 
deal  with  two  amendments,  apparently 
already  discussed,  plus  the  Lautenberg 
amendment  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  be?n  asked. 

If  we  could  work  that  also  into  the 
package,  I  think  it  will  be  well  worth- 
while. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First 
of  all,  has  everybody  yielded  back  time 
on  the  Lautenberg  amendment? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  yet  spoken  on  the  amend- 


posed  of  prior  to  resuming  consider-    ment  and  I  will  not  use  the  remaining 
ation  of  the  Specter  amendment  No.    minutes. 


325. 

Now.  I  see  Senator  Helms  is  on  the 
floor.  In  this  requested  duty  I  have  in- 
truded upon  the  managers— apparent- 
ly there  will  be  two  votes  necessary. 
We  advise  the  Members  that  will  be 
coming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
the  Chair  inquire  for  purposes  of  clari- 
fication only,  the  imanimous  consent 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  addresses  the  Graham 
amendment. 

We  now  have  a  sufficient  second  on 
the  Lautenberg  amendment. 

What  is  the  desire  of  the  manager 
and  others  with  reference  to  disposi- 
tion of  that?  Is  there  any  objection  to 
the  vote  on  the  Lautenberg  amend- 
ment being  disposed  of  immediately 
after  the  Graham  amendment? 

Mr.  PELL.  No.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 
the  unanimous-consent  request  is  that 
at  5:15  p.m.  we  go  to  the  Graham 
amendment  and  when  that  is  disposed 
of  we  go  to  the  Launtenberg  amend- 
ment; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  tjelieve  that  is 
correct,  because  we  were  supposed  to 
do  the  two  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Mr.  Murkowski,  prior  to  the 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
what  I  wanted  to  clarify. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  is  he 
aware  of  that,  that  there  are  two 
Helms  amendments  and  a  Murkowski 
amendment  on  my  list  here? 

Mr.  PELL.  This  was  the  original  un- 
derstanding. I  am  informed  that  we 
ought  to  go  ahead  with  the  arrange- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  resubmit  his  unanimous- 
consent  request?  The  Chair  is  having  a 
little  difficulty  with  this. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
missive  was  handed  to  me  in  the  midst 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  10  minutes,  approximately,  re- 
maining on  the  Lautenberg  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
now  going  to  proceed.  It  will  not  take 
long. 

The  compromise  amendment  would 
have,  in  my  mind,  created  a  legal  pre- 
sumption that  certain  Soviet  and  Viet- 
namese nationals  immediately  quali- 
fied for  refugee  status.  However,  now 
the  compromise  amendment  will  lower 
the  burden  of  proof  for  demonstrating 
refugee  status  for  the  following 
groups:  Soviet  Jews,  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, Ukrainian  Catholics  and  Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox  and  Vietnamese  nation- 
als who  are  applying  for  the  Orderly 
Departure  Program,  ODP,  with  letters 
of  introduction,  but  who  do  not  imme- 
diately qualify  for  immigrant  visas. 

For  those  nationals  it  is  sufficient 
that  they  demonstrate  a  particular 
mistreatment  prejudicial  action  taken 
againt  them  or  that  they  demonstrate 
acts  of  persecution  against  other  mem- 
bers of  their  group  or  that  they  dem- 
onstrate mistreatment  or  prejudicial 
actions  taken  against  them  because  of 
their  personel  request  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  compromise  would  allow  this 
lowered  burden  of  proof  to  be  in  effect 
for  1  year.  In  addition,  the  compro- 
mise would  provide  for  the  adjustment 
of  status  to  permanent  residents  of 
those  persons  who  accepted  an  offer  of 
parole  into  the  United  States  after 
failing  to  qualify  for  refugee  status. 

That  final  provision  was  not  contro- 
versial. In  fact,  I  had  intended  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  provide  that 
type  of  an  amendment  even  if  Senator 
LAtJTEifBERG's  amendment  had  not 
gone  through. 

I  have  strong  reservations  about  two 
aspects  of  the  entire  issue  and  it  has 
to  do  only  with  the  fact  that  I  have 
tried  desperately  to  preserve  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980,  which  was  spread  on 


the  books  by  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts in  my  first  couple  of  years 
here  and  that  is  this  singling  out  of 
certain  groups  for  special  treatment.  I 
think  that  is  a  mistake. 

The  Refugee  Act  was  placed  on  the 
books  to  avoid  specific  activity  where 
we  recognized  a  certain  special  group. 

Then  there  is  the  endorsement  of  a 
standard  of  mistreatment  that  might 
be.  really,  less  than  "persecution." 
Those  were  the  things  that  concerned 
me.  I  think  those  apsects  of  the  issue 
are  not  consistent  with  the  Refugee 
Act. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
done  his  work  well  and  arranged  sub- 
stantial support  for  his  position.  I  did 
not  wish  to  step  in  front  of  a  freight 
train  by  attempting  to  resolve  all  of 
the  concerns  of  mine  on  the  compro- 
mise, and  he  was  very  gracious  to  let 
me  resolve  some  of  them. 

I  just  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  must 
be  alert  to  what  we  do  with  refugees 
because  there  are  people  all  over  the 
world  who  want  to  come  here  and 
there  may  be  about  16  million  who  are 
true  refugees.  If  we  are  ready  for  that, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  debate  that. 
That  is  the  only  reason  I  speak.  I  am 
not  a  restrictionist. 

Refugees  should  be  always  be  han- 
dled on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  now  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  read  in  their 
press,  they  are  now  changing  their 
laws  on  emigration  and  are  ready  to 
drop  many  previous  restrictions.  They 
say  they  may  be  ready  to  deliver  to  us 
100,000  or  200,000  persons,  or  even 
300,000  persons.  That  is  something  we 
must  prepare  for  intelligently  as  a 
country. 

We  were  going  to  have  amendments 
on  admitting  Hmongs,  that  was  consid- 
ered at  one  time;  considering  Lithuani- 
ans. I  do  know  the  list  could  have  gone 
on,  but  if  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we 
should  also  consider  those  people  in 
the  Horn  of  Africa.  They  should  be 
considered,  too.  There  are  so  many 
countries  in  turmoil  in  the  world,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  receive  any  or  all  of 
them  in  a  blanket  status  then  I  do  not 
think  we  are  prepared  as  a  nation  to 
deal  with  that  properly.  If  we  can  do  it 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  I  think  we  will 
always  do  best. 

I  again  thank  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  for  their  good  faith  and 
cooperation.  I  appreciate  the  ability 
that  we  work  to  have  a  compromise 
amendment. 

I  think  Senator  Simon,  my  colleague 
from  lUionis,  would  like  2  minutes  of 
time.  I  will  certainly  yield  that  to  him. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming.  I  simply  want  to  join 
in  urging  support  for  the  amendment, 
and  I  want  to  applaud  Senator  Lau- 
tenberg from  New  Jersey  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  area.  We  have  people 
who  are  in  limbo.  They  are  now  living 
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in  Italy  temporarily.  They  are  in  an 
uncertain  status.  We  have  to  resolve 
this. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  cor- 
rect, we  cannot  just  all  of  a  suden  say 
we  are  going  to  open  our  borders  to  ev- 
eryone, no  matter  where  you  are  and 
no  matter  what  the  amounts  are.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  look  at  this  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  But  it  is  very  clear 
that  we  have  sent  strong  signals  to 
people  that  if  you  want  to— and  escape 
is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  use— if  you 
want  to  escape  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  anti-Semitism  and  the  problems 
that  have  been  there,  our  doors  are 
open. 

On  a  case-by-case  basis  we  also  have 
to  recognize  these  are  people  who 
have  real  talents;  they  are  people  who 
can  contribute  to  this  Nation.  We  just 
last  week  or  the  week  before  last 
passed  an  immigration  bill  where  we 
gave  special  status  to  people  who  have 
special  skills.  By  and  large,  we  will 
find  these  are  people  who  have  such 
skills,  who  are  hard-working  people 
who  will  contribute  a  great  deal. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Again.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  for  yielding  me  2  min 
utes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  Senator  Lautenberg.  Senator 
Grassley,  and  Senator  Simon  in  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  S.  1160.  the 
fiscal  year  1990  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act.  regarding  refugee 
status. 

This  amendment  addresses  the 
pressing  issue  of  refugee  status  for 
designated  groups  of  immigrants  who 
are  collectively  known  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  political  persecution.  This 
amendment  will  eliminate  the  subjec- 
tivity of  our  current  adjudication  pro- 
cedures. It  acknowledges  the  longheld 
consensus  of  the  U.S.  Government 
that  certain  groups  of  individuals  have 
a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  by 
their  native  governments  and  there- 
fore qualify  for  refugee  status  in  the 
United  States. 

Section  Ka)  of  this  amendment  di- 
rects the  Attorney  General  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  establish  catego- 
ries of  refugee  applicants  which  would 
identify  applicants  with  a  strong  likeli- 
hood of  qualifying  for  admission  as 
refugees  due  to  well  esUblished  histo- 
ries of  persecution,  pursuant  to  section 
207  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  According  to  section  Kb)  of 
the  amendment.  'If  a  refugee  appli- 
cant is  within  any  of  the  categories,  he 
or  she  may  qualify  for  refugee  status 
by  demonstrating  acts  of  mistreat- 
ment, or  prejudicial  actions  against 
him  or  her  personally.  •  •  •  •• 

Those  aliens  included  in  the  catego 
ries  as  defined  by  the  amendment  are 
"Soviet    nationals    who    are   Jews    or 
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Evangelical  Christians  or  Ukrainian 
Catholics  or  Ukrainian  Orthodox,  and 
holders  of  letters  of  introduction  in 
the  Orderly  Departure  Program  in 
Vietnam,  who  do  not  immediately 
qualify  for  immigrant  visas,  and  may 
include  other  groups  of  refugee  appli- 
cants for  which  such  categories  would 
be  appropriate." 

In  addition,  the  amendments  provi- 
sion discussed  above  applies  to  admis- 
sion of  refugees  during  the  period  be- 
tween enactment  and  September  30. 
1990.  Finally,  section  1(d)  of  the  enact- 
ment stipulates  that  "Aliens  who  fall 
within  the  categories  established  by 
the  act.  or  by  the  Attorney  General 
pursuant  to  this  act.  and  have  been 
denied  refugee  status  between  August 
15.  1988.  and  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act.  shall  be  eligible  to  reapply  for 
refugee  status  under  the  terms  of  this 
act." 

As   the   son    of   Russian   immigrant 
parents.  I  am  personally  committed  to 
the  plight  of  those  seeking  to  escape 
political  and  religious  oppression  for 
the  personal  freedoms  afforded  Ameri- 
can  citizens.    The    U.S.    Government, 
and   the   Congress   particularly,   have 
worked  to  assist  the  emigration  of  the 
victims  of  political  persecution  and  for 
this  reason,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
respond  generously  and  judiciously  to 
their  needs  once   they  become  expa- 
triots.  Recent  changes  in  Immigration 
and     Naturalization     Service     [INC] 
policy  regarding  processing  of  refugee 
status     applications,     however,     have 
proven  inconsistent  and  subjective,  re- 
sulting in  a  disproportionate  number 
of  denials. 

According  to  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980.  applicanUs  for  refugee  status  in 
the  United  Stales  must  prove  that 
they  are  the  victims  of  political  or  reli- 
gious persecution.  Unitl  August  1988. 
the  INS  granted  refugee  status  to 
Soviet  and  East  European  Jews  on  a 
relatively  presumptive  basis.  All  mem- 
bers of  this  group  were  assumed  to 
qualify  for  refugee  status.  In  August 
1988.  however,  a  tacit  change  in  proce- 
dure was  adopted  by  the  INS  which  re- 
sulted in  a  case-by-case  assessment  of 
these  applications. 

By  using  the  case-by-case  approach, 
the  INS  has  been  unable  to  ensure  ju- 
dicious and  consistent  standards  for 
the  processing  of  applications.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  provided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  [GAO]  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Subconunittee  on 
Immigration.  Refugees  and  Interna- 
tional Law  on  April  6.  1989.  approxi- 
mately 61  percent  of  applicants  at  the 
U.S.  Consulate  in  Moscow  and  15  per- 
cent of  applicants  in  Rome  are  being 
denied  refugee  status.  According  to 
this  testimony,  the  fact  that  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  these  cases  have  been 
reversed  on  reconsideration  suggests 
that  "many  cases  were  either  not  thor- 
oughly or  correctly  processed"  the 
first  time. 
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Soviet  Pentecostals,  Baptists 
Ukrainian  Catholics,  and  Orthodox 
and  Vietnamese  emigres  suffer  similar- 
ly from  the  lack  of  objective  and  clear 
standards  for  the  granting  of  refugee 
status.  Consequently,  thousands  are 
left  stranded  between  the  oppression 
of  their  own  governments  and  the 
freedoms  offered  by  the  United  States. 
This  amendment  seeks  to  eliminate 
the  subjectivity  of  our  current  adjudi- 
cation procedures.  It  codifies  the 
longheld  consensus  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  certain  groups  of  indi- 
viduals have  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution  by  their  native  govern- 
ments and  therefore  qualify  for  refu- 
gee status  in  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  will  rectify  the  di- 
lemma of  Soviet  the  East  European 
emigres  who  already  have  left  their 
native  countries  in  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving refugee  status  but  who  have 
found  themselves  homeless  and  help- 
less. The  amendment  we  offer  today 
clearly  states  U.S.  policy  in  reference 
to  these  groups  and  establishes  a  con- 
sistent and  fair  procedure  for  the  proc- 
essing of  refugee  status  applications. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  supporting  this  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
one  else  desires  to  speak,  I  will  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lautenberg).  All  time  is  yielded  back. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  368  AND  369,  EN  BLOC 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  amendments  which  have 
been  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Helms]  proposes  amendments  numbered 
368  and  369,  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  368 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC         .^l  THOKIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATI«)N.S 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Commission  on  the  Ukraine  Famine 
$100,000.  which  is  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  369 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC. 
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PROMOTING   FREEDOM   IN  SOVIET  GEOR- 

<:iA 
The  roots  of  Georgian  national  identity 
reach  back  to  before  the  birth  of  Christ; 


Georgia  was  an  independent  region  up 
until  tsarist  Russia  incorporated  it  into  the 
Russian  empire  in  the  19th  century. 

Georgian  Independence  was  reestablished 
on  May  26,  1918.  with  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic  of  Georgia,  with  a  parliamen- 
tary democratic  government; 

The  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Georgia  was  recognized  by  22  countries, 
among  them  the  Soviet  Union  on  May  7. 
1920. 

The  Soviet  Union  invaded  the  Republic  of 
Georgia  ten  months  later,  on  February  16, 
1921.  occupied  the  capital  city  of  Tbilisi,  and 
established  Soviet  power  in  Georgia  on 
March  18.  1921: 

The  Patriarch  of  the  Georgian  Orthodox 
Church,  Katholikos  Ambroyi  appealed  at 
the  Genoa  Conference  In  1922  for  support 
from  the  international  community  to  force 
the  occupying  Soviet  forces  out  of  the  Re- 
public of  Georgia,  but  no  help  was  forth- 
coming; 

In  1924,  there  was  an  uprising  which  start- 
ed in  the  manganese  mines  of  Tschiaturri 
and  swept  over  the  whole  country,  and  al- 
though assistance  came  from  France  and 
Poland,  Soviet  troops  brutally  crushed  the 
rebellion,  and  the  three  leaders  of  this  up- 
rising were  Colonel  Khaikhroso  Cholok- 
hashvili.  Colonel  Price  Elizbar  Watsch- 
nadse,  and  Alexander  Sulkhanashvili; 

The  people  of  Georgia  have  renewed  their 
call  for  self-determination,  as  evidenced  by 
the  creation  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party  of  Georgia;; 

The  expression  of  these  aspirations  de- 
mands, over  the  past  two  years,  by  the 
people  of  Georgia  has  caused  the  expulsion 
of  popular  leaders  such  as  Tengiz  Gudava 
from  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Georgian  human  rights  leaders  both  in 
Georgia  itself  and  in  the  West  have  renewed 
their  call  for  help  from  the  United  States  by 
asking  that  the  United  States  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  to  grant  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  the  right  to  free  multi-party  plural- 
istic institutions  and  self-determination: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senate  hereby. 

(a)(1)  supports  the  aspirations  of  the 
Georgian  nation  for  freedom  and  for  justice; 

(2)  supports  the  aspirations  of  the  Geor- 
gian nation  for  democracy  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Helsinki  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe,  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  party:  and 

(3)  supports  the  aspirations  of  the  Geor- 
gian nation  for  cultural  and  human  rights, 
as  emlwdied  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
ported. 

<b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  amendment, 
the  word  "nation"  refers  to  the  Georgian 
people  in  an  ethnic  and  cultural  sense  and 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  "nation-state." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  368 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  amendment  No.  368  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  It  would  author- 
ize a  final  appropriation  of  $100,000 
for  the  Ukrainian  Famine  Commission 
to  complete  its  work  documenting  the 
starvation  of  millions  of  Ukrainian 
farmers  by  official  Soviet  policy  in 
1931  and  1932. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
this  amendment  is  supported  by  both 
of  the  Senate  members  of  the  Famine 
Commission,  Mr.  DeConcini  and  Mr. 
Kasten.  The  Commission  has  complet- 


ed assembling  its  work,  and  has  pub- 
lished Its  report  to  Congress.  However, 
it  has  conducted  oral  history  Inter- 
views with  217  survivors.  These  Inter- 
views are  now  complete  and  prepared 
for  publication. 

Mr.  President,  this  authorization 
will  allow  the  Commission  to  complete 
its  work  and  shut  down  In  an  orderly 
manner.  It  should  also  be  noted,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission has  already  been  assisted  by 
private  donations  of  $210,000 — demon- 
strating the  broad  and  warm  support 
its  work  has  received  from  Ukrainian- 
Americans. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  369 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  No. 
369  In  support  of  freedom  in  Soviet-oc- 
cupied Georgia  is  straightforward  and 
brief.  The  amendment  simply  states 
that  the  Senate  supports  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Georgian  nation  for  free- 
dom and  for  justice,  that  the  Senate 
supports  the  aspirations  of  the  Geor- 
gian nation  for  democracy  in  compli- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Helsinki  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party;  and 
that  the  Senate  supports  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Georgian  nation  for 
human  rights,  as  embodied  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Himian  Rights, 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  supported. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  amendment, 
the  word  nation  refers  to  the  Georgian 
people  in  an  ethnic  sense  and  in  a  cul- 
tural sense.  It  does  not  refer  to  Geor- 
gia In  the  sense  of  a  nation-state  be- 
cause, as  we  know,  Georgia  is  current- 
ly Incorporated  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  our  support  for  the 
people  of  Georgia  in  their  efforts  to 
gain  their  freedom,  in  their  efforts  to 
gain  their  human  rights,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  gain  national  self-determina- 
tion. This  resolution  imderscores  the 
concern  of  the  Senate  for  the  fate  of 
the  ancient  and  valiant  Georgian 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  roots  of  the  Geor- 
gian nation  go  back  over  2,000  years 
predating  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Georgia  was  Independent 
until  Imperial  Russia  incorporated  it 
into  the  empire  in  the  19th  century.  In 
1918,  however,  the  Georgian  nation 
was  able  to  reestablish  its  independ- 
ence. A  government  was  established 
which  was  democratic  and  which  was 
elected  by  the  Georgian  people. 

The  Independent  Republic  of  Geor- 
gia was  recognized  by  a  total  of  22 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  then  invaded  the  coimtry 
In  1921  and  absorbed  it  into  the  Bol- 
shevik empire.  Georgia's  appeals  for 
help  from  the  free  world  fell  on  empty 
ears. 

In  1924,  a  nationwide  uprising  took 
place  In  Georgia.  It  started  in  the 
manganese  mines  of  Tschiaturri  and 


swept  over  the  whole  country.  I  would 
note  for  the  historical  record  that  con- 
cessions to  the  manganese  mines  were 
granted  by  the  Soviet  Government  to 
the  Harriman  family. 

Assistance  for  the  striking  miners 
and  the  people  of  Georgia  came  from 
Prance  and  from  Poland  but  Soviet 
troops  were  able  to  brutally  crush  the 
rebellion.  The  three  key  leaders  of  the 
uprising  were  Col.  Khaikhroso  Cho- 
lokhashvill.  Col.  Prince  Ellzbar  Watch- 
nadse,  and  Alexander  Sulkhanashvili. 
Their  names  are  indelibly  imprinted 
on  the  roster  of  heros  of  the  Georgian 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  months  the 
situation  In  Georgia  has  been  fre- 
quently reported  in  the  Western  press. 
It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  as  even 
today's  morning  papers  reveal.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  provide  a 
ray  of  hope  to  the  long  suffering 
Georgian  nation. 

Mr.  PELL.  These  two  amendments 
have  been  examined  and  approved  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  recommend 
them  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  368  and  369) 
were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  we  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wUl  advise  that  imder  the  previ- 
ous agreement,  the  first  vote  is  sched- 
uled to  occur  at  5:30. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  hold  In 
my  hot  hand  here  the  UC  that  says 
5:15,  which  is  why  I  suggested  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
withdrawn  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
earlier  unanimous-consent  agreement 
had  been  negotiated. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  should  have  said  at 
the  time  to  change  it  to  5:20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  366 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Graham  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    Colorado    [Mr.    Arm 
strong]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  133  Leg] 
YEAS- 98 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No.  134  Leg.] 
YEAS-97 


Adams 

Baucus 

Benlsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdicit 

Bums 

Byrd 

Chafp* 

Coals 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D  Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcmi 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 


Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 

McClure 


McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Sickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sar  banes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simp.son 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


NAYS-0 
NOT  VOTING-2 
Armstrong  Malsunaga 

So  the  amendment  (No.  366)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  367 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  occurs 
on  amendment  No.  367,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsonaga]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    Colorado    [Mr.     Arm 
strong]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Gore).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  97. 
nays  0  as  follows: 


Adams 

Baucus 

Ben  Use n 

Biden 

Bmgamaii 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdirk 

Burns 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D  Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 


Garn 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Rollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

J<'fford.s 

Johnston 

Ka.^ebaum 

Kasten 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Laiitenberg 

Leahy 

U'\in 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 

McCluri' 

McConnell 


Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Held 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wil.son 

Wirth 


NAYS-0 
NOT  VOTING-3 

.\rrn.sirong  Kennedy  Malsunaga 

So  the  amendment  (No.  367)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

.AMENDMENT  NO    370 

'Piirpo.se  To  facilitate  (he  detection  of  plas- 
tic explosives  used  by  international  terror 

istsi 

Mr  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
.send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  Murkow- 
ski] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  370. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  ttie  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEl  KA(  II.ITAT!N(.  THE  IIETE<TI(»N  OE  PLAS- 

TIC    E\PUISIV»>«   (SKI)   BY    INTERNA 
TIONAl.  TERRORISTS 

Findings. -The  Senate  finds  that  plastic 
explosives  have  become  a  weapon  of  choice 
for  international  terrorists  and  have  been 
ii.sed  to  inflict  great  loss  of  innocent  life,  in- 
cludinK  the  destruction  of  Pan  Am  flight 
No   103 

Sense  or  the  Senate.  It  is  the  Senate 
that  111  The  President  should  seek  to  nego- 
tiate an  international  protocol  requiring  all 
nations  that  produce,  or  enter  into  the  pro- 
duction of.  plastic  explosives  to  implant  lag- 
ganls  in  thise  explosives  designed  to  facili 


tate  their  detection   for  anti-terrorist   pur- 
poses. 

(2)  The  President  should  seek  to  reach  a 
final  agreement  on  an  international  proto- 
col at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  our  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  term  Symtex.  Symtex  is  a 
plastic  explosive  manufactured,  to  our 
knowledge,  in  Czechoslovakia.  This 
was  the  explosive  that  was  used  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Pan  American 
flight  103.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  focus  congressional  and 
Presidential  attention  on  negotiations 
that  are  underway  to  give  these  nego- 
tiations increased  priority  and  urgen- 
cy. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a 
target  date  for  final  agreement  on  our 
international  discussions  concerning 
the  necessity  of  having  regulatory  ca- 
pability on  those  explosives  so  that 
the  agent  implant  called  taggants 
could  be  introduced  into  the  explosive 
so  that  it  would  be  able  to  be  detected 
on  conventional  type  devices  used  in 
airports  where  persons  and  their  bag- 
gage, their  hand  baggage,  are  subject 
to  an  x-ray  type  examination. 

The  President,  in  this  amendment, 
would  seek  to  negotiate  the  interna- 
tional protocol  which  would  require  all 
nations  that  produce  or  enter  into  the 
production  of  this  type  of  plastic  ex- 
plosives to  implant  taggants  into  the 
explosive  which  would  be  designed  to 
facilitate  the  detection  for  any  antiter- 
rorist  purpose.  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
resolution  that  the  President  should 
seek  to  reach  a  final  agreement  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  think  that  the  tragic  disaster  asso- 
ciated with  Pan  American  flight  103  is 
evidence  of  what  this  explosive  can  do. 
If  we  remove  plastic  explosives  from 
the  terrorists'  arsenal,  thousands  of 
lives  may  be  saved. 

I  therefore,  without  any  further  ex- 
planation, ask  for  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  it  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  defer  to  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  correct. 

This  amendment  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  seems  to  be 
a  good  amendment  and  I  would  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]. 

The  amendment  (No.  370)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  would 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  I  indicate  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  at  this  time  to  be 
able  to  offer  three  amendments  which 
have  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  for  which  I  will  not  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Graham]  will  be  recognized  in 
advance  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Specter]. 

The  Senator  from  Florida. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  371 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Attorney  General 
to  investigate  a  Cuban  alien  smuggling  op- 
eration and  report  to  Congress  his  find- 
ings) 

amendment  no.  372 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  Cuban  drug 
trafficking) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  7  3 

(F>urpose:  Relating  to  human  rights  in 
Cuba) 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  three  amendments  and  ask 
for  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  request  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 
proposes  amendments  numbered  371.  372. 
and  373. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  371 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
initiate  an  investigation  into  allegations  of 
an  alien  smuggling  ring  operated  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba  by  which  Cuban  Na- 
tionals are  smuggled  into  the  United  States 
via  Panama  and  Mexico.  The  investigation 
shall  include  allegations  that  the  Cuban  In- 
terests Section  in  Washington,  D.C.  is  co- 
ordinating this  operation  and  that  the  fees 
for  delivery  of  such  persons  to  the  United 
States  are  diverted  to  the  Government  of 
Cuba. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  report  to 
Congress  his  findings  within  sixty  days  of 
enactment. 

Amendment  No.  372 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 


Within  60  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act,  the  Director  of  National  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  shall  report  to  Congress  past  involve- 
ment by  the  Government  of  Cuba  in  narcot- 
ics trafficking.  The  Comptroller  shall  call 
on  the  Drug  EJnforcement  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  any  other 
appropriate  agencies. 

No  later  than  180  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  report  to  Congress  a  complete  repwrt 
on  the  current  involvement  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  in  drug  trafficking. 

Amendment  No.  373 
On  page  145,  after  line  22,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    91S.     POLICY     REGARDING     HIMAN     RIGHTS 
ABUSES  IN  CUBA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  Nation."-  in  1989  issued  its 
first  report  on  human  rights  in  Cuba  this 
year,  the  result  of  a  year-long  investigation 
that  concluded  on  the  30th  year  of  Fidel 
Castro's  rise  to  power, 

(2)  the  report  extensively  documented 
across-the-board  human  rights  abuses  that 
include  cases  of  torture,  missing  people,  reli- 
gious persecution,  violations  of  civil  and  po- 
litical rights,  and  violations  of  economic  and 
social  rights; 

(3)  the  United  Nations  received  137  com- 
plaints of  "torture,  cruel,  inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment": 

(4)  among  the  abuses  repwrted  to  the 
United  Nations  were  sensatory  deprivation, 
immersion  in  a  pit  latrine,  mock  executions, 
overcrowding  in  special  cells,  deafening 
loudspeakers,  keeping  prisoners  naked  in 
front  of  relatives,  and  forcing  a  prisoner 
about  to  be  executed  to  carry  his  own  coffin 
or  dig  his  own  grave; 

(5)  the  United  Nations  commissioners  also 
charged  the  Cuban  regime  with  carrying  out 
reprisals  against  Cuban  citizens  who  offered 
testimony  to  the  United  Nations  group,  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Castro's  government's 
promise  not  to  harass  those  who  complained 
about  human  rights; 

(6)  at  least  22  Cuban  human  rights  activ- 
ists who  were  arrested  are  currently  serving 
prison  sentences  or  being  held  without  trial: 
and 

(7)  the  Human  Rights  Commission  ap- 
proved a  resolution  on  March  9.  1989.  call- 
ing on  the  Cuban  government  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  in  settling  unresolved  issues  raised 
by  the  human  rights  study  group. 

(b)  Statement  or  Policy.— In  the  interest 
of  promoting  respect  for  human  rights  in 
Cuba,  the  Congress— 

(1)  calls  on  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  act  uEKjn  the  resolution 
approved  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  March  9,  1989,  calling  on  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
follow  up  on  the  Commission's  report;  and 

(2)  calls  on  the  Secretary  General  to  spe- 
cifically urge  the  Government  of  Cuba  to 
release  the  22  persons  still  being  held  in  de- 
tention because  of  their  himian  rights  ac- 
tivities. 

On  page  5,  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  914.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Sec.  915.  Policy  regarding  himian  rights 
abuses  in  Cuba.". 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
three  amendments  which  I  have  of- 
fered all  relate  to  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  and  issues 


that  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States. 

The  first  amendment  relates  to  the 
instances  which  have  come  with  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  United  States  of  the  il- 
legal smuggling  of  Cuban  nationals 
into  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  investigate  alle- 
gations that  the  Cuban  Government, 
through  operatives  in  Miami  and  the 
Cuban  Interest  Section  in  Washing- 
ton, is  operating  an  alien  smuggling 
ring  in  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  long  been 
aware  of  the  involvement  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's regime  in  the  trafficking  of 
drugs.  It  has  now  come  to  our  atten- 
tion that  Castro  is  also  involved  in  the 
seamy  business  of  trafficking  in 
human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  a  Toronto-based  film 
company,  Stomoway  Productions,  has 
provide<3  us  with  convincing  evidence 
that  the  Cuban  Government  is  not 
only  coordinating  this  illegal  ring,  but 
also  reaping  outrageous  profits  by  ex- 
torting money  from  freedom-loving 
Cubans  in  the  United  States. 

The  PBS  network  recently  aired  a 
Stomoway  Productions  documentary, 
entitled  "The  Shattered  Dream."  that 
details  an  intricate  network  of  people 
smugglers  who  prey  on  the  desire  of 
Cuban-Americans  to  reunify  their 
families. 

Through  the  use  of  hidden  surveil- 
lance cameras  and  microphones,  the 
program  traced  a  complicated  process 
in  which  Cuban-Americans  pay  exorbi- 
tant amounts  of  money  to  brokers  in 
Miami  in  exchange  for  the  promise  of 
the  delivery  of  relatives  to  the  United 
States.  This  network,  apparently  oper- 
ating out  of  the  Cuban  Interest  Sec- 
tion in  Washington,  uses  phony  visas 
to  send  the  relatives  on  a  circuitous 
route  through  Panama  and  Mexico 
before  being  smuggled  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President  trafficking  in  people 
through  extortion  is  a  serious  viola- 
tion of  U.S.  laws.  This  amendment 
would  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
immediately  begin  an  investigation 
into  these  allegations  and  to  report  to 
Congress  his  findings.  I  look  forward 
to  a  full  and  complete  disclosure  of 
this  smuggling  ring  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  Castro  regime  is  involved.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

The  second  amendment,  (No.  372) 
which  is  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Mack  and 
Mr.  Kerry,  relates  to  the  also  increas- 
ing evidence  of  the  increasing  use  of 
Cuba  as  a  transshipment  site  and  an 
oversight  location  for  drugs  into  the 
United  States. 

This  calls  upon  the  Director  of  the 
National  Drug  Control  Policy  to, 
within  60  days,  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  relative  to  this  issue. 
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Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recori)  one  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post,  dated  July  17.  1989. 
and  a  column  from  the  Washington 
Post  relative  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  17.  19891 

Exactly  What  Did  Castro  KnoW 

(By  Jeanne  Kirkpatrick  i 

The    drama   played    out    in    Havana    la-st 

week  seemed  like  an  eerie  replay  of  Joseph 

Stalin  s  purge  trials:  the  high  rank  and  im 

portance  of  the  accused  officials,  the  swift 

proceedings,  abject  confessions  and  Draconi 

an  sentences. 

I  betrayed  our  country,  and  one  pays  for 
treason  with  ones  life."  Maj.  Gen.  Arnaldo 
Ochoa  told  the  Cuban  court.  If  (he  death 
sentence  comes  ...  I  promise  you  my  !a.st 
thoughts  will  be  of  Fidel  and  this  Rreat  rev 
olution." 

Ochoa  IS  no  Bukharin,  but  he  was  a  much- 
decorated,  enormously  popular  commander 
of  Cuban  forces  in  Ethiopia.  Nicaragua  and 
Angola,  a    hero  of  the  revolution"  who  had 
been  with  Fidel  Castro  from  the  begmning 
That  Cuban  Defense  Minister  Raul  Castro 
(Fidel's  brother  and  heir-apparent)  had  per 
sonally  announced  Ochoas  arrest,  that  47 
of  Ochoas  fellow  general  officers  had  for 
mally  endorsed  the  drug-trafficking  charges 
against   him  and  that  Castro  himself   had 
participated  in  the  final  (and  unsuccessful! 
appeal   of   Ochoas   death   sentence    under 
scored  the  importance  of  the  case,  but  did 
not  enhance  the  credibility  of  the  proceed 
ings.    The  titillating  proceeding  raised  more 
questions  than  it  anwered. "  Time  magazine 
commented. 

Frances  Le  Monde  noted  the  trial  was 
surrounded  by  disturbing  elements.  First. 
the  presence  among  Ochoas  accusers  of 
Adm.  Aldo  Santamaria.  one  of  the  top 
Cubans  indicted  in  1982  by  a  U.S.  grand  jury 
for  smuggling  Colombian  drugs  into  the 
United  States:  second,  the  insistence  of 
some  of  those  charged  that  they  had  under 
taken  illegal  activities  in  order  to  carry  out 
official  tasks:  third,  the  references  to  the 
roles  of  Ocl.^a  and  fellow  defendant  Col 
Antonio  de  La  Guardia  in  smuggling 
through  Panama  high-tech  products  embar 
goed  by  the  United  States:  and  fourth,  the 
curious  emphasis  by  Ochoas  accusers  on  his 
wit  and    popular"  character. 

What    was    the   cry    that    brought    down 
death  sentences  on  Ochoa.  de  La  Guardia 
and  their  two  principal  aides— all  accused  of 
a  crime  that  does  not  carry  the  death  penal 
ty  in  Cuban  law'' 

Ochoa  accused  himself  of  treason.  But 
how  did  he  betray  his  country?  Almost  no 
one  thinks  a  coup  was  in  the  making.  Was 
Ochoa  planning  to  defect?  Was  this  why  he 
wanted  money?  Was  he  dealing  with  the 
U.S.  government?  Did  his  charm  threaten 
Raul  Castro's  plans  to  succeed  his  brother"" 
Were  the  charges  against  Ochoa  and  de  La 
Guardia  linked  to  the  opening  of  Panamani 
an  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega's  bank  account  in 
London;" 

Both  Ochoa  and  de  La  Guardia  were 
charged  with  working  with  Colombia  s  Me 
dellin  cartel  to  smuggle  cocaine  into  the 
United  States  and  with  stashing  appro.xi 
mately  $1  million  m  drug  money  near  their 
homes  la  small  amount  in  the  drug  busi 
ness).  The  regime's  friends  accept  the 
report    that    Castro   was   shocked   and    ap 
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palled  to  discover  his  generals  were  smug- 
gling drugs.  But  rumors  linking  Cuban  offi- 
cials to  Colombian  drug  lords  and  linking 
drugs  to  guerrillas  have  circulated  for  years. 
The  rumors  have  become  documented 
charges.  In  November  1982.  a  U.S.  grand 
jury  indicted  four  high-ranking  Castro 
aides  including  Santamaria— on  charges  of 
-smuggling  narcotics  into  the  United  States. 
The  following  year.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  FBI  officials  testified 
before  a  US  Senate  caucus  on  the  Cuban- 
Colombian  connection.  asserting  that 
Cubans  traded  assistance  in  smuggling 
drugs  for  assistance  in  smuggling  weapons 
to  Latin  American  guerrillas. 

In  May  1983.  accumulating  evidence  of 
this  involvement  led  Ronald  Reagan  to  say. 
We  have  strong  evidence  that  high-level 
Cuban  government  officials  have  been  in 
volved  m  smuggling  drugs  into  the  United 
States. 

The  1988  grand  jury  that  indicted  Noriega 
heard  testimony  on  Castro  s  direct  personal 
involvement  in  the  drug  business,  and  in 
1989  a  Cuban  intelligence  officer  who  de 
fected  to  the  United  States  provided  de- 
tailed information  on  the  arrival  and  trans- 
shipment of  Colombian  drugs  in  Cuba  with 
the  help  of  the  Cuban  coa.st  guard. 

Further  evidence  of  such  Cuban  govern- 
ment involvement  was  offered  in  the  July 
1988  trial  of  a  Miami-based  drug  ring,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  U.S.  government  attor- 
ney charged,  the  evidence  in  the  trial  dem- 
onstrated that  Cuban  territory  was  used 
with  the  knowledge,  approval  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Cuban  government.  These  were 
not  simply  a  few  low-level  Cuban  officials. 
They  demonstrated  knowledge  at  high 
levels  of  the  Cuban  defense  establishment." 
What  did  Fidel  know  and  when  did  he 
know  If 

Either  Castro  knew  about  the  activities  of 
his  top  officers  and  his  coast  guard,  in 
which  case  he  is  responsible  for  involving 
his  country  in  an  odious  criminal  network, 
or  he  did  not.  in  which  case  he  has  been  in- 
credibly remote  from  the  governance  of  his 
country 
And  the  latter  seems  most  unlikely. 


The  Cuban  Drug  Case 
The  speculation  about  the  recent  case  in 
which  Fidel  Castro  executed  four  of  his  top 
military  officers  for  drug  trafficking  is 
tinged  with  suspicion,  and  with  reason.  For 
years,  the  Cuban  president  has  been  wink- 
ing at  or  averting  his  gaze  from  what  struck 
almost  everyone  else  a.s  a  pattern  of  gross 
Cuban  indulgence  in  drug  dealing.  It  seemed 
wildly  improbable  that  he  couldn't  have 
known  what  was  going  on  That  is  why  .so 
many  observers  thought  that  the  crackdown 
on  .some  of  his  most  highly  placed  military 
aides  had  to  have  an  ulterior  purpose.  To 
undo  a  potential  political  challenger,  the 
popular  general  Arnaldo  Ochoa.  one  of  the 
four  executed''  To  throw  Americans  and 
others  off  the  trail  of  other  Cuban  drug  of- 
fenses and  offenders'  To  draw  the  United 
States  into  a  broader  political  dialogue? 

But  whatever  this  incident  says  about 
high  politics  and  low  crime  inside  Cuba,  it 
does  seem  to  have  opened  up  a  couple  of 
new  possibilities  for  Soviet  and  American 
cooperation  in  fighting  drugs.  One  of  these 
IS  for  Cuba  simply  to  stop  doing  what  it  has 
apparently  been  doing:  no  more  dealings 
with  the  Medellin  cartel,  no  more  drug 
transshipments  and  money  launderings.  no 
more  use  of  the  channels  that  Cuba  has  es- 
tablished to  break  the  American  economic 
embargo   for   purpo.ses   of  drug   dealing,   no 


more  episodes  such  as  the  one  reported  as 
recently  as  July  9  in  which,  said  Reuter 

Two  Cuban  MiG  jet  fighters  kept  a  U.S. 
customs  aircraft  at  bay  while  a  small  plane 
dropped  a  load  of  cocaine  [it  was  later 
seized]  to  a  waiting  speedboat  just  inside 
Cuban  territorial  waters.  " 

A  second  possibility  entails  drug  coopera 
tion  between  the  Cuban  and  American  gov 
ernments.  Mr.  Castro  now  says  he  favors 
more  of  it.  The  lateness  of  his  apparent 
change  of  heart  on  taking  drugs  seriously 
compels  a  certain  skepticism,  but  that's  all 
the  more  reason  to  put  him  to  a  prompt  test 
by  proposing  specific  forms  of  cooperation 
along  the  lines  of  the  functional  approach 
the  two  governments  have  already  taken  on 
common  concerns  of  immigration,  air  traffic 
and  the  like.  Normalization  of  relations  with 
Havana  necessarily  awaits  Cuba's  review  of 
its  international  role,  among  other  things, 
but  cooperation  in  policing  the  drug  trade 
should  go  full  steam  ahead  now. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  third  amendment  (No.  373) 
relates  to  the  question  of  the  human 
rights  within  Cuba. 

Last  year  the  United  Nations  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  human 
rights  abuses  in  Cuba.  This  calls  upon 
the  United  States  and  the  internation- 
al community  to  continue  its  concern 
for  human  rights  abuses  in  Cuba  and 
specifically  for  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  act  upon  the 
resolution  which  was  approved  by  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  on 
March  9.  1989.  calling  for  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  follow  up  upon  the  findings 
relative  to  human  rights  abuses  in 
Cuba. 

If  there  is  no  other  debate  on  these 
three  amendments.  I  urge  their  adop- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  have  been  looked  over  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  them  on  this  side.  I  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues. 

CUBA  EMBARGO  BACKGROUND 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
fact  sheet  and  tables  regarding  Cuban 
trade  with  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
United  States  companies  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cuba  Embargo  Background.  July  19.  1989 

what  it  does 

Applies    the    U.S.    embargo    on    Cuba    to 

American     owned     or     controled     foreign 

firms."  by  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  licenses 

under    section    515.559    of    the    U.S.    Code. 

which  provides  for  such  transactions. 

background 

Restores  the  Cuba  embargo  to  its  status 
between  1963  and  1975,  when  it  did  apply  to 
U.S.  subsidiaries  who  would  trade  with 
Cuba. 

US  foreign  subsidiaries  now  do  over  $300 
million /year  in  trade  with  Cuba. 
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Total  value  of  licensed  imports  and  ex-  m*™^  ni  iini»x                                    *^"  August  21.   1975,  the  United  States 

ports:  ''" '          '^'                                Govemment  announced  this  modification  to 

Millions  ~                    the  embargo  to  bring  it  Into  accord  with  an 

1982 $253  to2^i      ^'^       *^-^  resolution  adopted  on  July  29,  1975, 

jgg3                                                               142  rears  1982-      J^-,       which  permits  each  member  state  to  deter- 

j.. 275     - ™''*^  '*"■  'tsel*  the  nature  of  its  economic 

^^     and  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  (Source: 

1985 288     Uwwitaytan      - <80  109     Export  Administration  Regs  15  CPR,  part 

1986 354  SSS^  :::■:::::••••---""•••••-• —      H]      H  385). 

1987 243     Arjartina  103  75        Current  embargoes  on  North  Korea,  Viet- 

nam  and  Camt>odia  apply  to  U.S.  subsidiar- 

Total  1982  to  1987  (billion) 1.555        Under  this  exception  to  the  Embargo  the     '^s. 

Countries    which    are    top    traders    with     u.S.    has    received    1.279    license    requests 
Cuba,  under  the  subsidiaries  exception:  (1982-87),  of  -vhich  1,242  were  approved. 

U.S.  Foreign  Subsidiary  Trade  With  Cuba 
Fiscal  Years  1982-87 

TABLE  I.— SUMMARY  OF  LICENSED  U.S.  FOREIGN  SUBSIDIARY  TRADE  WITH  CUBA 

Fscal  yt»t  — 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1386 


k  A(ipliC3tions 

1  Appliutnns  approved 

2  AnHcations  iletiied 

3  ^(iplicatioiis  not  acted  inxn.. 


163 
0 
7 


U6 
7 
6 


243 
2 
5 


245 
1 

10 


247 
0 


lolal  a(iplicalions f.._ _ _ 

bgcfti  to  Cuba  m  mrilnns  of  US  dollars <  and  as  a  precentage  of  total  trade 

1  Gram.  Wheat  and  ottier  consumatles 

Percent  - 

2  Induslrial  and  oilier  nonconsumattes 

Percent  


170 


153 


250 


256 


249 


M 

19 
$44 

17 


(55  S82 

39  30 

J32  $34 

23  12 


(109 

38 

(53 

18 


(58 
16 

(49 
14 


Subtotal  exports _ 

Percent  '. 

C  Imports  from  Cuba  m  millions  ot  U  S  dollars '  and  as  a  prectntage  of  total  trade: 

I  Naptittia 

Percent    ....... 


$92 
36 


$87 
62 


(116 
42 


(162 
56 


$99 
30 


2  Sugar     . . 
Percent 

3  Tobacco  . 
Percent  .. 

4  Molasses 
Percent  . 

5  Ottiers  . 
Percent  .  . 


Subtotal  imports . 
Percent 


0  Total  eiports  and  imports       

Percent  increase  (decreaie).. 

1  Lxpon,  import  ratio 


36/64 


62/38 


42/58 


56/44 


30/70 


Source  Treasury  Department.  Oflice  ol  Foragn  Assets  Control,  Hiy  1988 


1987 


201 


$M 

22 

$75 

31 


(129 
53 


$54 

$28 

$120 

$35 

$65 

$33 

21 

20 

44 

12 

18 

14 

$105 

$26 

$39 

$91 

$181 

$81 

42 

18 

14 

32 

52 

33 

$07 

$04 

$02 

$02 

$03 

$02 

02 

03 

07 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

04 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

$07 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

0 

05 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$161 
64 

$55 
38 

$159 
58 

$126 
44 

$254 

70 

$114 
49 

$253 
21 

$142 
(M) 

$275 
94 

$288 

5 

$354 

23 

$243 

(31) 

53/47 


'  Numbeis  are  rounded  Items  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
Source  U  S  Treasury  Department.  Ottce  ol  Foreign  Assets  Control.  May  1988 

TABLE  lll.-ITEMIZED  U.S.  DOLLAR  VALUE  '  FOR  LICENSED  IMPORT/EXPORT  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  CUBA  BY  UNITED  STATES  SUBSIDIARIES 

(In  mihons  ol  dollars  and  fiscal  years) 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1386 

1387 

Country 

Cuban 
mports 

Cuban 

"ST 

IW»N 

Cuban 
imports 

•ST 

N-COtI 

Cuban 
imports 

Cuban 
CON 

mm 

Cuban 

Cuban 
emorts 
CON 

H^XH 

Cuban 
imports 

TjOan 
exports 
CON 

N-CON 

Imports 

Exports 

CON 

N^»l 

Argentina _.._ ^ 

Airetrjiu 

Austria     . 

Mjnim          

0 
0 
0 
0 
53  00 
0 

100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

100 
0 
0 
0 
105  00 
0 
0 

400 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29  00 
0 
0 

17  00 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1000 
040 
010 
010 

0 

0 
1500 

0 

0 
1.00 

0 
010 

0 
010 

0 
600 
0.20 

0 
200 

0 
0.50 

0 
0 
0 
0 
27  00 
0 

0  40 
0 

050 
0 
0 
0 
0 

020 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2600 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2000 
0 

16.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
05 
0 
0 

170 

20 

0 

0 

10  00 

0 

0 

010 

0 

0 

1300 

0 

0 

0  03 

0 

010 

0  70 

0 

0 

400 

010 

0 

300 

010 

060 

0 
0 
0 
0 
65  00 
0 
0  20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
55  00 
39  00 
0 
0 

900 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
010 

25  00 
0 
0 

27  00 

008 

0 

0 

300 
0 
0 

on 

0 
0  02 
19  00 
0  02 

0 
0  20 

0 
009 
0  73 
083 

0 
500 
026 
003 
400 

0 
100 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0  16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
35  00 
9136 
0 
0 

2170 
0 
0 
0  1? 
C 
0 

15  69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  29 

0 

2  46 

2  46 

25  83 

37  86 
0 
0 

999 
0 

2  39 
0  24 

0 

0 
17  49 
135 

0 
129 

0 
008 
950 
030 

0 
5  12 

3  27 
2  46 
123 

0 
102 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
16  23 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
65  0 
165  36 
0 
0 

8  92 

0 
0 

0  44 
0 
0 
37  00 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  02 

0 

1134 

060 
0 
0 

13  42 

0 

0 

0  20 

0 

0 

10  15 

0 

0 

506 

0  67 

Oil 

498 

0  87 

0 

1091 

009 

0 

2  57 

0 

017 

62  5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
02 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
25  0 
78  0 
0 
0 

105 
0 
0 
12 
0 
0 

14  5 
0 
0 

0  29 
C 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  26 
0 

219 

55 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

038 

Bermuda  j 

Bran!       .           _   .„_      x      

Canada                               I 

0 

0 

113 

Costa  Rca 1, 

Oenmart ™_i..     ..    ._ 

TrK»                                          ,   I 

0 

0 

97 

Italy                                   ,     nl 

0 

Japan i 

015 
3  5 

IMtMrt»l$  .                         ; 

0 

Pananu     

S(<iin                     

0 
85 

SMden            

Switjeriand          

United  Kingdom    . „..< .... 

0  02 

0 

25  3 

V"»i"U                                j    

mm  r.Kiniiiy                              { 

14  5 
09 

Nunters  rouniM  Items  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 

CON   = 

Consumable  goods 

NXOd    - 

Non.Consumable  good! 
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Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Florida.  Senator  Bob  Graham,  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  which  provides 
for  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Cuban  Government 
in  drug  trafficking. 

This  amendment  could  not  be  more 
timely.  Fidel  Castro,  his  economy  col 
lapsing,  his  Stalinist  system  increas- 
ingly isolated,  is  engaged  in  an  Orwell 
ian  attempt  to  erase  his  drug-running 
record  by  executing  his  most  popular 
potential  rival,  Maj.  Gen.  Arnaldo 
Ochoa. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  major  de- 
bates in  the  Senate  on  whether  or  not 
to  approve  certifications  of  in  Latin 
America,  such  as  Mexico  or  The  Baha- 
mas, are  fully  cooperating  with  Ameri- 
can drug  interidiction  efforts.  Fidel 
Castro  is  fully  cooperating— not  with 
us,  but  with  the  drug  runners. 

Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  it  was  re- 
ported that  two  Cuban  Mig's  were  in 
the  area  of  a  drug  drop  off  Cubas 
shores.  The  Mig's  not  only  did  not 
shoot  down  the  drug  traffickers  as 
Castro  boasted  he  would  do.  but 
Cuban  air  controllers  warned  our  cus- 
toms planes  to  stay  away.  The  drug 
traffickers  essentially  completed  the 
transfer  of  drugs,  dropped  from  the 
drug  runners  plane  to  a  waiting  boat, 
without  any  interference  from  Cuban 
security  forces. 

The  1986  President's  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  found  that  Cuba 
plays  a  central  role  in  the  global  nar 
cotics  flow.  It  went  on,  Mr.  President, 
to  conclude  that  Cuba's  involvement 
in  drug  running,  along  with  other 
Communist  countries,  was  a  clear  and 
dedicated  part  of  Cuba's  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  undermine  Western  soci- 
eties, and  to  use  the  funds  generated 
by  such  activity  to  finance  and  arm 
various  Marxist  insurgent  groups 
around  the  world. 

Fidel   Castro's   narcotics   linkage   to 
terrorist  organizations,  like  the  notori- 
ous M-19  group  in  Colombia,  has  been 
corroborated  numerous  times  by  evi 
dence  and  testimony  by  drug  inform 
ants.  In  February  1988.  former  Consul 
General  Jose  Blandon  to  the  Panama- 
nian drug  czar  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega, 
testified  before  our  own  Senate  For 
eign    Relations    Conunittee    on    Fidel 
Castro's    personal    involvement    with 
the  Medellin  drug  cartel  and  the  M-19 
terrorist  organization. 

This  testimony  was  further  corrobo- 
rated in  1989,  when  a  Cuban  intelli- 
gence officer  defected  to  the  United 
States  and  reported  detailed  informa- 
tion on  how  Colombian  drugs  are 
transshipped  through  Cuba,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Cuban  coast  guard. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  it  is  well  documented 
by  our  intelligence  and  investigative 
agencies  that  Cuba's  involvement  with 
the  drug  cartel  plays  an  important 
role    in   Cuba's   foreign   policy.    It    is. 


therefore,  inconceivable  that  as  leader 
of  a  nation  where  all  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions originate  from  Mr.  Castro,  that 
he  would  not  have  known  about  an  ac- 
tivity that  was.  and  is.  so  intertwined 
wtih  his  country's  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  either  Mr.  Castro  was 
completely  ignorant  about  his  own 
country's  participation  as  a  transship- 
ment point  for  drugs  which  means  a 
hand-full  of  corrupt  officers  were  able 
to  subvert  Cuba's  entire  air  and  coast- 
al defense  forces,  to  permit  an  almost 
continual  penetration  of  Cuban  terri- 
tory by  drug  runners  without  his 
knowledge— or  Mr.  Castro  was  fully 
aware  of  what  was  happening. 

Mr.  President,  Fidel  Castro  has  not 
survived  as  dictator  of  Cuba  for  three 
decades  by  being  ignorant  of  what  his 
officers  were  doing. 

The  purpose  of  the  report  we  are  re- 
questing, Mr.  President,  is  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  Mr.  Castro  knew 
and  when  did  he  know  it.  We  are  also 
seeking  to  determine  the  full  extent  of 
Cuban  support  and  assistance  to  the 
drug  trade,  and  what  role  the  funds 
generated  from  the  drug  trade  play  in 
.supporting  international  terrorism  and 
Cuban-spon.sored  insurgent  groups. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  371,  372,  and 
373)  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  in 
order  that  I  might  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  74 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
korth).  for  himself  and  Mr  Boren.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  374. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section. 

SK»  ROLE  or  THK  i  (INiiKIXS  IS  THE  E«)RMl 

I.ATION  OK  IMTEO  STATES  FOKEUiN 

Tht  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, upon  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  issue  a  report  to  the  Senate 
by  December  31.  1989.  on  the  appropriate 
relationship  between  the  Legislative  and  the 
executive  branches  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mulation of  United  States  foreign  policy. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  amendment  that  Senator 
BoREN  and  I  are  offering.  We  have  a 
20-minute  time  agreement  on  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  I  be  notified  at  the  expiration 
of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  time  we  had  a  State  Department 
authorization  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  86  floor  amendments  were 
adopted  to  that  bill.  At  that  time.  Sen- 
ator BoREN  and  I  made  the  point  that 
that  was  no  way  to  conduct  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
major  policy  matters  were  being  de- 
bated and  voted  on  on  the  basis  of 
floor  amendments  being  written  out 
almost  literally  on  the  backs  of  enve- 
lopes; that  there  was  no  sense  of  unity 
in  the  development  of  foreign  policy, 
no  sense  of  working  out  arrangements 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress.  That,  instead.  Senators  were 
answering  vote  bells  and  running  over 
to  vote  on  whatever  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  or  whatever  provi- 
sion was  being  offered  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

We  have  made  that  point  repeatedly 
over  the  last  2  years.  We  have  written 
-several  oped  pieces  in  the  press,  and 
immediately  before  the  last  election. 
Senator  Boren  and  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors wrote  letters  to  the  two  Presiden- 
tial candidates,  asking  their  commit- 
ment, should  they  be  elected,  to  try 
their  hand  at  establishing  a  more  co- 
ordinated approach  to  foreign  policy 
and  a  bipartisan  approach  to  foreign 
policy. 

Both  candidates  answered  affirma- 
tively in  response  to  that  request  and 
immediately  after  the  election,  even 
before  he  took  office,  the  then  Presi- 
dent-elect Bush  stated  his  views  that 
he  wanted  to  get  together  with  Con- 
gress and  try  to  form  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy. 

In  his  inaugural  address  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  foreign  policy  is  a 
matter  where  differences  should  stop 
at  the  water's  edge. 

We  believe  that  we  had  an  agree- 
ment between  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gress and  the  leadership  of  the  two 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  administration  on 
the  other  hand,  that  with  the  new 
President  would  come  greater  consul- 
tation by  the  White  House  in  ex- 
change for  more  forebearance  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress. 

We  believe  the  administration  has 
done  a  pretty  good  job  of  consulting 
with  Congress  during  the  Bush  admin- 
istration. But  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
indicates  that  clearly  something  has 
come  a  cropper  in  our  efforts  to  for- 
mulate a  bipartisan  and  a  unified  for- 
eign policy.  At  least  60  amendments  at 


my  count  have  been  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  42  amendments  were  con- 
sidered on  Wednesday  alone;  42  for- 
eign policy  amendments  considered  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  no  way  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
foreign  policy.  That  is  no  way  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
speak  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the 
Senate  votes  42  times  on  a  single  day 
on  foreign  policy  matters,  clearly,  we 
are  not  doing  it  on  a  considered  basis. 

What  we  have  said  in  the  amend- 
ment that  we  have  just  offered  is,  let 
us  go  back  to  the  drawing  board  with 
this  administration.  Let  us  have  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  report  back  to  the 
Senate  on  what  the  appropriate  role 
of  the  Congress  should  be  in  the  cre- 
ation of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  my  hope  would  be 
that  somehow  we  could  reestablish  a 
consensus  in  foreign  affairs  in  this 
coimtry  and  somehow  we  could  regain 
a  sense  that  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  something  other  than  the 
back  of  the  envelope  approach  that  we 
have  taken  with  this  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  and  that  we 
took  back  in  1987. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  need. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment. I  have  looked  at  it.  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Boren,  who  is  the  coauthor  of 
this  amendment,  is  presently  on  his 
way  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  regret 
that  I  had  to  offer  this  when  he  was 
not  on  the  floor,  but  because  of  the 
Specter  amendment  situation.  I  was 
forced  to  do  it. 

I  ask  the  Chair  how  much  more  time 
is  left  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  there  are  5  min- 
utes and  5  seconds  on  the  side  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  approxi- 
mately 10  minutes  remaining  for  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  more  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  30  seconds. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  wonder  if  the 
committee  chairman  would  be  willing 
to  yield  his  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  would 
like  to  save  2  minutes  for  myself. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield  my  remain- 
ing seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  up  to  7V4  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  do 
not  think  I  will  consume  all  IVi  min- 
utes. I  will  endeavor  to  state  my 
th  '•ughts  more  rapidly.  We  have  been 
gOxng  through  now  the  last  several 
hours  a  process  that  we  seem  to  repeat 
each  year  when  it  comes  time  to  con- 
sider this  particular  bill,  and  that  is 
the  process  of  attempting  to  micro- 
manage  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  to  display  the  obvious 
facts  to  our  constituency  that  there 
are  100  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  that  on  any  given  day  feel  an 
obligation  to  demonstrate  that  at  least 
for  10  minutes  on  the  Senate  floor 
they  should  act  as  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  or  perhaps  try  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  making  foreign  policy 
for  this  country  and  speaking  for  this 
country. 

Nothing  diminishes  the  influence  of 
this  country  more  than  our  failure  to 
speak  to  the  rest  of  the  world  with  a 
single  voice.  Nothing  is  more  damaging 
when  we  are  dealing  with  sensitive 
international  issues  than  to  have  ama- 
teur hour  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  which  each  and  every 
one  of  us  decide  to  weigh  it  in  on  sensi- 
tive issues  that  have  been  delicately 
balanced  and  negotiated  between  our 
country  and  other  nations  and  leaders 
in  those  nations,  issues  which  have 
very  serious  domestic  political  impact 
within  those  countries  in  a  manner 
which  sometimes  exposes  those  very 
people  in  the  government  of  other 
countries  who  have  been  trying  to 
help  us  to  serious  jeopardy. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  honor  the  com- 
mittee system  in  this  institution.  We 
recognize  the  expertise  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  serving  on  those 
particular  committees.  We  attempt  to 
not  undo  the  work  and  careful  consid- 
eration given  to  legislation  by  commit- 
tees on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  return  to  that  policy  when  it 
comes  to  making  decisions  about  mat- 
ters like  those  we  have  been  debating 
on  this  floor  over  the  past  several 
hours  and  days.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
stop  inflicting  damage  on  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  by  drag- 
ging out  onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  public  discussion  matters  that  are 
more  sensitively  and  appropriately  de- 
bated within  the  proper  framework  of 
consultation  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress. 


This  President  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  trying  to  implement  a  policy 
under  which  the  Congress  would  give 
up  its  attempts  to  micromanage  for- 
eign policy  in  return  for  real  consulta- 
tion with  the  executive  branch  in  ad- 
vance of  policy  decisions.  The  Presi- 
dent has  put  together  an  informal 
working  group  which  now  meets  regu- 
larly with  him  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
composed  of  the  Speaker,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate,  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Services, 
and  Intelligence,  and  from  time  to 
time  other  Members,  assistant  leaders, 
other  members  of  the  leadership  team 
in  both  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Parties  in  both  Houses. 

The  President  has  gone  a  long  way 
in  making  these  discussions,  which 
take  place  on  a  regular  basis,  meaning- 
ful, discussing  the  real  policy  decisions 
which  have  to  l)e  made  by  the  admin- 
istration and  listening  intently  to  and 
getting  input  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  these  decisions  before  they 
are  made. 

This  Secretary  of  State,  to  my 
knowledge,  had  come  to  the  Senate 
more  often  than  any  other  Secretary 
of  State  that  I  can  remember  to  con- 
sult with  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  expertise  and  interest  in 
certain  fields. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  administration  is  seeking  to  do  its 
part,  and  I  am  disappointed  that  we  as 
an  institution  have  failed  to  live  up  to 
our  responsibility  to  work  in  a  respon- 
sible way,  a  nonsensational  way,  a  way 
which  does  not  make  headlines,  a  way 
which  does  not  get  us  on  television,  to 
deal  with  the  kinds  of  sensitive  issues 
where  they  should  be  dealt  with,  in 
consultation  between  the  two 
branches  of  Government  so  that  what 
we  can  do  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  need  to  get  back  to  the  day  we 
had  in  this  country  when  President  Ei- 
senhower used  to  sit  down  with  Sena- 
tor Johnson,  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Speaker  Raybum,  Sena- 
tor Dirksen,  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  and  thrash  out  what  the 
policies  of  this  country  should  be.  It 
was  done  in  private  so  that  the  sensi- 
tivities of  other  nations  would  not  be 
offended  so  that  we  would  not  make  it 
impossible  for  the  leaders  of  other  na- 
tions to  cooperate  with  us  and  then  to 
present  a  bipartisan  consensus  in  a 
unified  front  and  face  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  the 
exercise  we  have  engaged  in  on  this 
floor  is  not  only  institutionally  irre- 
sponsible from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Senate, 
our  responsibility  to  the  executive 
branch,  I  think  it  has  been  grossly 
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unfair  to  the  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations itself. 

It  is  time  that  we  stood  back  and 
looked  at  ourselves  as  the  people  in 
this  country  are  seeing  us.  acting  irre- 
sponsibly, acting  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  bring  credit  to  this  institu- 
tion, and  it  is  time  for  us  to  decide 
among  ourselves  to  change  the  way  we 
do  business  when  it  comes  to  airing 
the  dirty  linen  of  foreign  policy  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  showing  our- 
selves more  and  more  fragmented  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  way 
to  do  business. 

Therefore.  I  am  proud  to  join  Sena- 
tor DAwroRTH  in  offering  this  proposal 
that  the  executive  branch,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  those 
charged  with  appropriate  institutional 
responsibility  in  the  Senate  sit  dowTi 
together,  and  then  they  report  back  to 
the  Senate  the  appropriate  way  for  us 
to  handle  these  kinds  of  issues  rather 
than  having  a  laundry  list  of  amend- 
ments which  seems  to  grow  each  year 
in  number  to  be  aired  out  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  further  divide 
our  people,  to  further  confuse  and  de- 
moralize our  allies  around  the  world, 
and  to  undermine  our  own  national  in- 
terests. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  offering  this  amendment.  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  him  in  cospon- 
soring  this  amendment.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  overwhelmingly  accepted  by 
our  colleagues.  I  hope  it  will  be  taken 
seriously  by  our  colleagues.  Let  us  go 
back  to  a  process  which  has  worked  in 
the  past,  that  of  genuine  consultation 
between  the  two  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, consultation  that  can  be  carried 
on  in  a  marmer  appropriate  to  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  wishes  which  are  being 
discussed.  Let  us  go  back  to  honoring 
committee  responsibility  within  the 
Senate  and  allowing  the  committee 
system  to  work  in  a  way  that  will  be 
effective  and  efficient  to  protect  our 
institutional  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  Let  us  take  a  step 
toward  restoring  the  reputation  of  the 
Senate  as  a  responsible  partner  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy  for  this  coun- 
try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
my  colleagues  from  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma  for  their  remarks.  As  one 
who  has  sat  now  through  6  days  of  de- 
liberations, I  fully  concur  that  there 
are  many,  many  amendments,  but  this 
bill  is  different  from  the  1987  bill. 
Almost  all  the  amendments  that  have 
been  accepted  have  simply  been  sense- 
of-the-Congress  amendments.  We  have 
rejected  almost  every  attempt  to  tie 
the  Presidents  hands  firmly  in  foreign 
policy,  most  notably  today  in  our  vote 
on  the  PLO.  I  hope  we  will  continue  to 


support  our  President  and  reject  all 
micromanagement  amendments,  nota- 
bly to  tell  the  President  how  to  build 
an  Embassy  in  Mo.scow.  what  to  do 
about  the  Soviet  Embassy  on  Mount 
Alto,  and  how  to  run  the  State  Depart- 
ment personnel  system. 

Finally.  I  would  note  that  of  the  25 
remaining  amendments,  all  but  2  of 
them  are  from  the  Presidents  own 
party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  374)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Senator  Specter,  is  to 
be  recognized. 
What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  PELL.  At  this  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cJerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  next  order  of 
busine.ss  is  recognition  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] for  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Are  there  objections 
to  setting  aside  that  amendment  and 
proceeding  to  call  up  an  amendment?  I 
so  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  could  simply  ask  consent  that 
he  be  so  allowed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  .so  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PELL.  Reserving  the  right,  what 
was  the  request  again. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  To  .set  aside  the  Spec- 
ter amendment  and  go  to  my  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  If  not,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  361 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 
Chafee].  for  himself.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Jeftords.  Mr.  Locar.  and 
Mr  INOUYE.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 361. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  send  it  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  calling  off  reading 
of  the  first-degree  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
The  United  States  recognizes  that  Israel 
has   experienced   difficulties   with    violence 
generated  in  some  schools  in  some  areas  of 
the  West  Bank; 

On  February  3.  1988.  July  21,  1988.  and 
January  20.  1989.  Israeli  military  authorities 
announced  the  closure  of  schools  ■until  fur- 
ther notice,  '  and  schools  have  been  open  for 
only  a  few  weeks  during  that  time; 

The  school  closures  have  affected  all  1,194 
kindergartens,  primary  and  secondary 
.schools  in  the  West  Bank; 

Universities  and  community  colleges  in 
the  West  Bank  have  been  closed  for  over 
one  year; 

The  closure  orders  have  affected  all  West 
Bank  schools  including  public,  private,  and 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(UNRWA)  schools,  as  well  as  vocational 
training  centers  and  universities: 

The  school  closures  have  affected  320,000 
school-aged  children  and  18,000  university 
and  community  college  students,  or  roughly 
40  percent  of  the  population  of  the  West 
Bank; 

The  continuation  of  education  in  any 
form,  including  informal  makeup  classes 
outside  of  school  premises  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  homework  has  l)een  prohibited: 

The  school  closures  have  the  most  pro- 
found impact  on  primary-aged  schoolchil- 
dren inasmuch  as  educators  believe  that  the 
denial  of  instruction  to  students  at  certain 
stages  in  their  education  leaves  serious  gaps 
in  their  cognitive  development  which  are 
very  difficult  to  correct  at  a  later  stage; 

Article  50  of  the  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in 
Time  of  War  (Convention  IV)  states  that 
The  Occupying  Power  shall,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  national  and  local  authorities, 
facilitate  the  proper  working  of  all  institu- 
tions devoted  to  the  care  and  education  of 
children; 

Article  33  of  that  Convention  specifies 
that  No  protected  person  may  be  punished 
for  an  offense  he  or  she  has  not  personally 
committed;" 

Reopening  all  the  schools  on  the  West 
Bank  would  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  improving  relations  between  Pales- 
tinians and  the  Government  of  Israel: 

Reestablishing  a  more  normal  educational 
environment  on  the  West  Bank  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  creating  a  climate  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  which  Is  more  con- 
ducive to  progress  toward  peace  and  in 
which  mutually  acceptable   local   elections 
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could  take  place,  according  to  the  proposal 
put  forward  by  the  Israeli  Government; 

The  United  States  supports  efforts  that 
contribute  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  the  region; 

Israeli  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
and  Army  Chief  of  staff  Dan  Shomron  on 
July  12,  1989,  issued  instructions  in  anticipa- 
tion of  reopening  many  schools  In  the  West 
Bank  gradually  in  the  near  future; 

As  of  this  date  no  schools  in  the  West 
Bank  have  been  reopened:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

The  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Israel's  an- 
nounced intention  to  reopen  schools  In  the 
West  Bank  Is  to  be  commended; 

That  Israel  should  undertake  to  reopen  all 
schools  in  the  West  Bank  without  delay: 
and 

That  interference  with  kindergarten,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  the 
West  Bank  should  not  be  implemented  in 
the  future  as  a  means  of  exerting  political 
pressure. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  375  TO  AMENDMEIfT  NO.  361 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
bahm),  for  herself,  Mr.  CHAnx.  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Ldgar,  and  Mr. 
iNOUYE,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
375  to  amendment  No.  361. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted the  following: 

SEC.      .  REOPENING  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WEST  BANK. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  recognizes  that 
Israel  has  experienced  difficulties  with  vio- 
lence generated  in  some  schools  in  some 
areas  of  the  West  Bank; 

(2)  on  February  3,  1988,  the  Israeli  mili- 
tary authorities  first  aimounced  the  closure 
of  West  Bank  schools,  schools  have  been 
open  for  only  a  few  weeks  since  then,  and 
were  closed  on  January  20,  1989,  "until  fur- 
ther notice."  resulting  in  schools  being  open 
only  for  several  weeks  during  the  past  eight- 
een months; 

(3)  the  school  closures  have  affected  all 
1,194  kindergartens,  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  West  Bank; 

(4)  universities  and  community  colleges  in 
the  West  Bank  have  l)een  closed  for  over 
one  year: 

(5)  the  closure  orders  have  affected  all 
West  Bank  schools  including  public,  private, 
and  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (UNRWA)  schools,  as  well  as  voca- 
tional training  schools  and  universities: 

(6)  the  school  closures  have  affected 
320,000  school-aged  children  and  18.000  uni- 
versity and  community  college  students,  or 
roughly  40  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
West  Bank; 

(7)  the  continuation  of  education  in  any 
form,  including  informal  makeup  classes 
outside  of  school  premises  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  homework  has  been  prohibited; 

(8)  the  school  clusures  have  the  most  pro- 
found impact  on  primary-aged  schoolchil- 
dren inasmuch  as  educators  believe  that  the 
denial  of  instruction  to  students  at  certain 
stages  in  their  education  leaves  serious  gaps 


in  their  cognitive  development  which  are 
very  difficult  to  correct  at  a  later  stage; 

(9)  Article  50  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Per- 
sons in  Time  of  War  (Convention  IV)  states 
that  "The  Occupying  Power  shall,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  national  and  local  au- 
thorities, facilitate  the  proper  working  of  all 
institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  children:" 

(10)  Article  33  of  that  Convention  speci- 
fies that  "No  protected  person  may  be  pun- 
ished for  an  offense  he  or  she  has  not  per- 
sonally comn:itted:" 

(11)  reopening  all  the  schools  on  the  West 
Bank  would  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  improving  relations  between  Pales- 
tinians and  the  Government  of  Israel: 

(12)  reestablishing  a  more  normal  educa- 
tional environment  on  the  West  Bank  would 
be  an  imctortant  step  toward  creating  a  cli- 
mate in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  which  is 
more  conducive  to  progress  toward  peace 
and  in  which  mutually  acceptable  local  elec- 
tions could  take  place,  according  to  the  pro- 
posal put  forward  by  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment; 

(13)  the  United  States  suppwrts  efforts 
that  contribute  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict  in  the  region: 

(14)  Israeli  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Dan  Shom- 
ron on  July  12,  1989,  issued  instructions  in 
anticipation  of  reopening  many  schools  In 
the  West  Bank  gradually  in  the  near  future; 
and 

(15)  as  of  this  date  no  schools  in  the  West 
Bank,  other  than  some  kindergartens,  have 
been  reopened. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate— 

(1)  that  Israel's  announced  intention  to 
reopen  schools  in  the  West  Bank  is  to  be 
commended: 

(2)  that  Israel  should  undertake  to  reopen 
schools  in  the  West  Bank  without  delay: 

(3)  that  interference  with  kindergarten, 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the 
West  Bank  should  not  be  implemented  in 
the  future  as  a  means  of  exerting  political 
pressure;  and 

(4)  that  this  amendment  shall  take  effect 
one  day  after  enactment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
is  in  support  of  actually  the  first- 
degree  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  which  is  calling 
on,  in  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution, 
the  State  of  Israel  to  reopen  schools  in 
the  West  Bank. 

As  a  ranking  member  on  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  in  the  Senate,  I 
care  deeply  about  education  in  its 
schools,  and  I  think  that  it  saddens  all 
of  us  to  recognize  that  since  February 
of  1988  schools  in  the  West  Bank  have 
been  closed  except  for  a  few  weeks. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  to  express  our  hope 
that  schools  in  the  West  Bank  can  be 
reopened. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  re- 
serve time  for  later  on  if  I  may,  to  add 
some  additional  comments. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
underlying  amendment,  there  was  1 
hour  equally  divided.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  same  time  agree- 
ment applies  to  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  under  the  previ- 
ous agreement  the  second-degree 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  in  fact  not  in  order  at 
this  time  because,  under  the  agree- 
ment, the  60  minutes  allotted  for  con- 
sideration of  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  must  first  expire  prior 
to  consideration  of  a  second-degree 
amendment  from  any  Senator. 

So  in  response  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, the  60-minute  time  limit  is  now 
in  effect  and  only  upon  the  expiration 
of  that  time  will  the  second-degree 
amendment  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  second-degree 
amendment  has  already  been  taken 
up.  Am  I  not  correct?  That  is  what  the 
Chair  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second-degree  amendment  was  taken 
in  error  and  will  have  to  be  reoffered 
at  the  expiration  of  the  60-minute 
time  limit. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Suppose  we  yield  back 
our  time.  Then  how  much  time  wotild 
there  be  on  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  If  the  Senator  who  controls 
the  time  yields  back  all  the  time,  then 
a  second-degree  amendment  would  be 
in  order  and  there  would  be  a  60- 
minute  time  limit  on  that  second- 
degree  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  prepared  to  do 
that.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  pre- 
pared to  submit  her  amendment.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
Senators  from  Rhode  Island  control 
time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  seen  the  text 
of  either  the  first-degree  amendment 
or  the  second-degree  amendment.  I 
have  some  interest  in  the  subject 
matter.  The  idea  of  having  a  proce- 
dure which  immediately  forecloses 
anything  other  than  a  friendly  second- 
degree  amendment  that  fills  up  the 
tree,  in  effect  denies  the  opportunity 
for  any  other  Senator  to  seek  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  first-degree  amendment 
of  a  kind  that  changes  its  essential 
meaning  and  interest,  then  to  have  all 
time  yielded  back  so  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment, and  no  debate  on  either  the 
first-degree  or  the  second-degree 
amendment  is  a  procedure  that  I 
really  do  not  think  we  should  follow. 

I  urge  the  manager  of  the  bill  to  pre- 
serve his  30  minutes  on  the  first- 
degree  amendment  so  that  Senators 
might  examine  the  first-degree  amend- 
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raent.  and  the  proposed  second  -degree 
amendment.    There   may   be   another 
second-degree  amendment  offered. 
So  I  urge  the  manager  of  the  bill 

perhaps  to 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Can  I  respond  to  that, 
Mr.  President. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from   Rhode   Island   has  the 
floor. 
Mr.  PELL.  Which  Senator? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
junior  Senator. 

Mr.    CHAFEE.    It    is    Rhode    Island 
Day  here. 

Mr.  President,  parliamentary  in 
quiry.  First  of  all.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  incorrect  in 
saying  all  time  has  been  yielded  back 
on  both  amendments.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. There  would  be  an  hour  equally 
divided  on  the  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  brief  re- 
sponse, the  Senator  misspoke.  The 
procedure  suggested  was  to  yield  all 
time  back  on  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment but  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
foreclosing  the  opportunity  of  other 
Senators  who  might,  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  first-degree  amendment, 
seek  an  additional  second-degree 
amendment  or  a  substitute  for  the 
second-degree  amendment  that  was 
discussed  earlier  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry: Let  us  restrict  it  to  this  particu- 
lar case.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  if  the 
Kassebaum  amendment  is  disposed  of 
one  way  or  another,  that  is  the  second- 
degree  amendment,  then  further 
second-degree  amendments  could 
come  in?  Am  I  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  would  be  correct  assuming 
that  the  Kassebaum  amendment  is  not 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  is  not.  The  Kasse- 
baum amendment  is  in  the  second  de- 
gree. All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  move 
along  here.  Instead  of  spending  an 
hour  on  the  underlying  amendment, 
go  to  the  Kassebaum  amendment 
where  when  it  is  disposed  of  further 
second-degree  amendments  could  be 
taken  up  That  is  correct,  is  it  nof 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As 
long  as  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Therefore,  why  do  we 
not  proceed? 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
the  floor.  Does  the  Senator  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  get  on  with  this.  We  have  a  gap. 
Nothing  was  happening.  So  I  came  for- 
ward with  an  amendment.  The  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  are  always  saying  Bring 
on  your  amendments,  bring  on  your 


amendments."  So  we  brought  on  the 
amendment.  Now  why  do  we  proceed? 
It  has  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit  but  I  would  still  like  to 
have  a  small  discussion  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  a  moment 
while  I  figure  out  what  my  responsibil- 
ity is.  whether  to  yield  back  my  time 
or  not.  I  will  be  with  the  Senator  in  2 
minutes. 

Mr.    CHAFEE.    Does    the    Senator 
mean   I   will   get   the   floor  back   in  2 
minutes. 
Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor suggest  m  the  meantime? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  we  have  a  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Will  we  be  able  to  call 
off  the  quorum  call  at  the  end  of  2 
minutes? 
Mr.  PELL.  Sure. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  is  all  right  with  me. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time:* 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well.  now.  is  the 
Kassebaum  amendment  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
that,  and  I  believe  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  prepared  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  then  we  can  move 
to  the  Kassebaum  amendment. 
Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  Danforth.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Boren,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  Mr.  Graham,  under 
an  arrangement  which  was  to  last 
until  approximately  6:45.  I  had  the 
pending  amendment  to  proceed  with 
at  that  time,  having  yielded  earlier  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  regular 
order  be  asserted  on  my  amendments 
which  are  pending  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
the  regular  order.  The  Senator's 
amendment  was  never  offered,  and  it 
was  set  aside  by  the  Senate.  And  the 
last  two  amendments  were  offered  by 
unanimous  consent  prior  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Under  the  order  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  refer- 
ring to,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
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nia  was  to  be  recognized  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  prior  amendments. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  then  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  had  a  discussion 
with  the  majority  leader  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  that  we  would  return  at 
6:45  to  discuss  the  amendment,  the 
death  penalty  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  unanimous-consent  request 
about  5  minutes  ago.  I  believe,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  expedite  this.  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion:  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  can  get  her  amendment  up— in 
other  words,  that  requires  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  yield 
his  time  back,  and  I  will  yield  my  time 
back,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  can  get 
her  amendment  up.  and  then  I  am 
confident— she  can  speak  for  herself, 
but  the  proposal  would  be  that— since 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  in- 
volved with  matters,  and  he  came 
back— we  are  not  out  to  cut  anybody 
off,  and  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  be  agreeable  to  this,  once  her 
amendment  was  up,  to  set  it  aside  and 
proceed  with  whatever  business  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  feels  he 
wants  to  get  on  with.  I  would  like  to 
get  this  particular  matter  squared 
away. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  clarification? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 
Mrs.   KASSEBAUM.   Mr.   President, 
is  not   my  second-degree  amendment 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Chair  has  re- 
versed himself.  But  to  err  is  human,  to 
forgive  is  divine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
prior  Presiding  Officer  indicated,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  was  inadvertently  reported, 
and  the  Chair  ruled  it  out  of  order, 
which  now  means  that— and  the  Chair 
repeats— it  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  which  is 
pending. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  the  people 
agreeable  to  the  proposal  I  make  are. 
namely— if  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  yield  his  time  back, 
and  I  will,  let  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  come  in. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  entered  the  Chamber  a  moment 
ago,  but,  as  I  understand  the  situation, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had 
the  floor  earlier  this  afternoon,  had 
yielded  the  floor  to  permit  a  number 


of  other  Senators  to  present  their 
amendments,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  would  be  recognized  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  other  amendments. 

Subsequent  to  that,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  had  a  discussion 
with  myself  and  with  the  Presiding 
Officer,  in  which  we  discussed  possibly 
working  out  a  proposal  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  issue  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  was  to  offer  as  an 
amendment,  for  which  he  had  the 
right  to  the  floor.  As  I  understand  it, 
he  was  not  present  at  the  time  the 
other  matter  was  disposed  of  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Senator  Chafee,  was  recog- 
nized to  offer  his  amendment. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  if  he  would  permit 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
have  the  floor  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  me  to  discuss  a  process  by 
which  we  can  handle  the  disposition  of 
his  amendment,  which  would  facilitate 
the  handling  of  the  entire  bill,  follow- 
ing which,  if  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  I  are  able  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding, the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island— we  would  be  back  in  the  same 
situation  we  are  in  now  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  yield,  the  arrange- 
ment had  been  worked  out,  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  that  prior  to 
offering  the  death  penalty  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion, that  this  Senator  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  present,  very  brief- 
ly, two  amendments  which  have  been 
worked  out. 

I  would  ask  that  the  arrangement  be 
established  that  I  be  permitted  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  may  add  to  my 
request,  whatever  the  technical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Chair's  ruling,  the 
spirit  of  the  situation  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  graciously 
yielded  to  several  other  Senators  to 
permit  them  to  proceed.  It  was  with 
the  full  expectation  that  he  would  be 
here,  and  when  the  other  matters 
were  disposed  of,  he  would  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment.  It  was  expected 
they  would  run  until  6:45,  at  which 
point  I  returned  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct.  We 
estimated  that  it  would  take  until 
about  6:40  p.m.  for  those  matters  to  be 
resolved.  Evidently,  they  were  resolved 
slightly  before  that.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  disadvantaged. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  if  he  would  object  to  permitting 
us  to  engage  in  this  colloquy,  which  I 
believe  will  expedite  handling  of  the 
entire  matter,  following  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  be 


in  exactly  the  same  position  he  is  in 
now  following  the  handling  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  There  is  one  thing  I 
would  ask  in  connection  with  that. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  presented 
a  second-degree  amendment  and  we 
were  informed  that  we  had  to  use  up 
all  our  time  before  the  second-degree 
amendment  came  up. 

To  me  to  go  through  an  hour  of  that 
to  get  an  amendment  to  a  second- 
degree  amendment  just  does  not  seem 
to  make  much  sense. 

The  majority  leader  has  been  press- 
ing us  to  get  on. 

What  I  ask  is  that  if  they  want  to  go 
through  that  we  work  it  this  way,  that 
the  time  be  yielded  back,  and  I  am  so 
prepared,  and  have  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  be  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  personally  have 
no  objection  to  that,  but  I  believe  I 
would  have  to  first  ask  the  managers 
because  the  effect  of  that,  of  course, 
would  be  to  fill  up  the  amendment 
process  and  not  permit  someone  else 
who  would  have  a  prior  right  of  recog- 
nition if  he  or  she  were  to  choose  to  do 
so  and  had  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment such  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  So  I  personally  have  no  ob- 
jection. 
(Mr.  FOWLER  assumed  the  chair). 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  has  been  explained 
here  when  the  majority  leader  was  out 
that  once  the  Kassebaum  second- 
degree  amendment  was  disposed  of 
then  you  can  have  another  second- 
degree  amendment.  So  I  do  not  think 
anyone  is  being  foreclosed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    GORE.    I    was    informed    the 
Kassebaum  second-degree  amendment 
was  being  drafted  as  a  substitute. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  No. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  it  were  then  it  would 
foreclose  the  opportunity  to  offer  an- 
other second-degree  amendment. 
There  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
come  in  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
on  the  substitute  amendment,  but 
then  even  if  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment were  offered  the  adoption  of  the 
substitute  would  wipe  out  the  prior 
action  by  the  Senate. 

What  the  majority  leader  said  a 
moment  ago  is  still  correct.  Regardless 
of  how  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  drafted,  a  Sen- 
ator with  a  prior  right  of  recognition 
or  a  Senator  on  his  or  her  own  right 
seeking  recognition  prior  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  at  the  time  when  the 
60  minutes  expired  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
right  would  be  wiped  out  under  such 
procedure. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  suggest  to  Senators  concerned  that  I 


am  going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  think  if  we  all  get  together, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  resolve  this  in 
good  faith  in  a  way  that  would  expe- 
dite both  the  handling  of  this  and  the 
disposition  of  the  bill. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  it  will  take  several  min- 
utes for  the  Kassebaum  amendment  to 
be  put  in  the  form  of  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

Accordingly,  so  as  to  permit  us  to 
proceed  on  this  legislation  while  that 
is  being  done,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  Senator  Specter  be  recognized 
for  the  purpHjse  of  offering  two  amend- 
ments which  I  understand  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides,  following  which 
Senator  Specter  and  I  will  engage  in  a 
colloquy  regarding  the  death  penalty 
amendment,  which  is  not  yet  pending 
but  for  which  he  had  obtained  the 
right  to  the  floor  as  a  predicate  to  of- 
fering his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Specter,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
working  out  this  procedural  impasse. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  337 

(Purpose:  To  call  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  strike  force  to  pursue  and 
apprehend  major  international  drug  traf- 
fickers and  terrorists) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 

up  amendment  337. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [J4r. 

Specter],  for  himself,  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr. 

Levin,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

337. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.     .    ESTABLISHMENT   OF    AN    IiyTERNATIONAL 
STRIKE  FORCE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
call  for  international  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  on  the  establishment  of 
an  International  strike  force  to  pursue  and 
apprehend  major  international  drug  traf- 
fickers and  terrorists. 
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SEC. 


CRfLATION  OF  A  MILTILATERAL  ANTI-NAR 
cones  STRIKE  FORCE. 

(a)  PtWDiNcs— The  Congress  finds  that- 
( 1 )  the  United  States  Congress  has  in  the 
past    sought    approval    for    a    multilateral 
strike  force  dedicated  to  the  war  on  drugs; 

<2)  the  proposal  to  create  a  multilateral. 
international  anti-narcotics  force  as  pro 
posed  by  Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley  of 
Jamaica,  is  a  plan  worthy  of  praise  and 
strong  U.S.  support: 

(3)  the  Manley  plan  is  the  first  operative 
proposal   to   use   multilateral   force   against 
the  drug  cartels  in  Latin  America  made  by  a 
government   leader   in  the  Western   Hemi 
sphere: 

(4)  moreover,  the  proposal  has  been 
matched  by  Jamaica's  parallel  commitment 
to  the  drug  war  and  by  taking  the  lead  in 
developing  an  independent,  international 
strategy  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  na 
tions. 

(b)  Sbnse  or  THE  Congress. -It  Is  there 
fore  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  — 

( 1 )  Prime  Minister  Manley  of  Jamaica  is 
to  Ise  commended  for  his  proposal  and  for 
his  commitment  to  the  war  on  drugs:  and 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  should  work 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other  mul 
tilateral  organizations  to  determine  the  fea 
sibility  of  such  force  and  assist  in  the  estab 
lishment  of  this  force,  if  it  is  found  to  be 
feasible. 

'O    Authorization    or    Pdndinc -Fund.s 
authorized   to   be   appropriated   under   thi.s 
bill  for  any  United  Nations  program,  may  be 
reallocated   for  a  program   to  establish  an 
international  strike  force  for  international 
narcotics  control  under  the  United  Nation.s 
or  other  multilateral  auspices.  Such  reallo 
cation  may  occur  only  if  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Ap 
propriations  of   the   House   of   Representa 
tives.  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela 
tions  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate,  are  notified  at  least  15  days 
in  advance  of  the  obligation  of  funds  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  procedures  applicable  to 
reprogramming  notifications  under  section 
634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
working  out  the  acceptability  of  this 
amendment,  there  has  been  a  request 
to  strike  "the  United  Nations"  and  to 
insert  a  provision  "consistent  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution,"  in  order  to  make 
this  amendment  acceptable. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  that  substitute  amendment 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  PELX..  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  see 
a  copy  before  moving  ahead. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
make  this  available  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  while  that  is  being 
considered,  I  think  we  might  utilize 
the  time  for  me  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment very  briefly  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Kerry. 
and  myself. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  would 
establish  an  international  strike  force 
to  identify,  locate,  and  apprehend 
international  drug  traffickers  and  ter- 
rorists. TTiere  has  been  a  considerable 
problem  with  the  apprehension  of 
international  drug  traffickers  and 
international  terrorists.  A  number  of 
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proposals  have  l>een  suggested,  among 
others,  by  Prime  Minister  Manley  on 
his  proposal  for  a  multinational  anti- 
drug strike  force. 

This  amendment  which  we  have 
worked  out.  would  accommodate  the 
interests  of  a  number  of  people  in  the 
Latin  America  area  and  would  provide 
additional  police  power  to  work 
through  the  process  of  apprehending 
international  drug  traffickers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  joined  by  Sena- 
tor Kerry  in  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  fiscal  year  1990  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act.  S.  1160,  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national strike  force  to  identify, 
locate,  and  apprehend  international 
drug  traffickers  and  terrorists. 

In  1988,  the  Senate  included  lan- 
guage at  my  urging  in  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act,  which  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  into  law— Public 
Law  100-690— expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  "The  President 
should  call  for  international  negotia- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on 
the  establishment  of  an  international 
drug  force  to  pursue  and  apprehend 
major  international  drug  traffickers." 

The  amendment  we  offer  today  ex- 
pands the  mission  of  the  force  and 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  should  call  for  international  ne- 
gotiations for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
on  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Strike  Force  to  pursue  and  ap- 
prehend major  international  drug 
traffickers  and  terrorists." 

Recently,    Prime    Minister    Michael 
Manley     of     Jamaica     has     actively 
pushed  for  the  creation  of  a  multilat- 
eral, international  antinarcotics  force. 
Thus,  the  amendment  we  offer  today 
also  includes  a  provision  in  which  Con- 
gress  finds   that   this   proposal   "is   a 
plan  worthy  of  praise  and  strong  U.S. 
support."  The  amendment  further  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Prime  Minister  Manley  of  Jamaica  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  proposal  and 
for   his   commitment   to   the   war   on 
drugs;  and  the  United  States  should 
work  if  possible  through  multilateral 
organizations  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  force  and  assist  in  the 
establishment   of   this   force,    if   it   is 
found   to   be   feasible   and   consistent 
with  the  U.S.  Constitution."  Finally, 
the  amendment  provides  that  "funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  bill  for  any  United  Nations  pro- 
gram may   be   reallocated   for  a  pro- 
gram   to    establish    an    international 
strike  force  for  international  narcotics 
control    under   multilateral   auspices" 
after    the    appropriate    congressional 
committees  are  neti/ied. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgent  r»eed  for 
establishment  of  such  an  Internation- 
al Strike  Force  is  clearly  apparent. 
The  most  recent  statistics  compiled  by 
the  State  Department  in  its  March 
1989  report.  "Patterns  of  Global  Ter- 


rorism," reflect  that  transnational  ter- 
rorists have  set  a  record  in  1988  for 
the  number  of  attacks  and  have  dem- 
onstrated the  potential  to  continue 
their  violent  activities  with  impunity. 
The  report  states:  "The  856  interna- 
tional terrorist  incidents  recorded  in 
1988  resulted  in  658  persons  killed  and 
1,131  wounded,  including  casualties  to 
terrorists  themselves." 

According  to  the  State  Department 
report,  last  year  alone  terrorists  were 
responsible  for  such  tragedies  as  the 
hijacking  of  a  Kuwaiti  airliner  in 
April,  the  attack  on  a  day-excursion 
ship  off  the  coast  of  Greece  in  July, 
and  most  likely  the  bombing  of  Pan 
Am  Flight  103  over  Scotland  in  De- 
cember. Moreover,  the  United  States 
suffered  a  substantial  increase  in  ter- 
rorist attacks  against,  and  casualties 
of.  Americans  abroad  last  year. 

But  terrorism  is  not  only  an  Ameri- 
can problem,  it  is  an  international 
problem.  The  State  Department  re- 
ports that  citizens  and  property  of  79 
nations  were  attacked  by  international 
terrorists  in  a  total  of  68  countries  and 
the  majority  of  victims  were  the  least 
protected— innocent  tourists  and  busi- 
nesses. With  terrorists  traveling  under 
many  aliases  and  with  the  protection 
or  encouragement  of  certain  states, 
the  problem  is  too  large  and  too  wide- 
spread to  be  handled  by  the  forces  of 
one  nation.  It  is  time  to  look  toward  a 
global  response. 

The  international  narcotics  trade 
also  poses  a  serious  threat  to  world 
safety  as  drug  kingpins  make  their  for- 
tunes trafficking  drugs  in  the  global 
market.  Reports  indicate  that  as  many 
as  50  countries  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  transporting 
of  narcotics,  forming  an  international 
network  aimed  especially  at  American 
consumers. 

The  United  States  is  fighting  this 
scourge  on  numerous  fronts.  In  De- 
cember 1988,  a  "New  York  Review  of 
Books "  article  reported  that  the 
United  States  almost  has  doubled  the 
budget  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration [DEA]  during  the  last  5 
years.  Other  efforts  cited  were  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  drug  interdiction 
center  in  El  Paso  and  installation  of 
detection  devices  along  our  borders. 
The  Reagan  administration  deployed 
sophisticated  AWACS  planes  over  the 
Caribbean.  In  Latin  America,  special 
agents  have  been  assigned  to  gather 
intelligence  on  cocaine  producers.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  State  Department  is  de- 
ploying Huey  helicopters,  and  the 
green  berets  are  instructing  local 
police  in  the  art  of  paramilitary  oper- 
ations. 

Yet,  despite  these  efforts,  the  inter- 
national narcotics  industry  has  flour- 
ished. The  problem  is  too  large  and 
too  widespread  to  be  handled  by  one 
nation.  It  is  time  to  look  toward  a 
global  response. 
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The  case  for  establishment  of  an 
International  Strike  Force  to  combat 
the  scourge  of  international  drug  traf- 
ficking and  terrorism  is  rapidly  devel- 
oping. Many  governments  throughout 
the  world  currently  are  under  siege  by 
powerful  international  drug  kingpins 
and  violent  terrorists.  The  justice  sys- 
tems of  many  countries  have  been  im- 
mobilized due  to  the  tremendous 
power  these  criminals  wield.  A  shock- 
ing example  is  Colombia,  where  drug 
lords  have  assassinated  a  minister  of 
justice,  an  attorney  general,  the  head 
of  the  antinarcotics  police,  two  dozen 
journalists,  more  than  50  judges,  and 
himdreds  of  police.  Many  countries 
also  fear  retaliation  for  their  law  en- 
forcement efforts  by  terrorists  or  vio- 
lent international  criminals.  Nations' 
internal  security  forces  simply  are  ill- 
equipped  to  combat  this  growing  and 
dangerous  criminal  element. 

A  foreign  government  may  be  con- 
cerned that  local  residents  will  rebel 
against  its  decision  to  extradite  a  pow- 
erful national,  albeit  an  international 
criminal,  by  storming  the  embassy  or 
foreign  interests  of  the  government  re- 
ceiving the  extradited  felon.  Extradit- 
ing drug  kingpins  to  the  United  States, 
for  example,  has  sparked  nationalistic 
uprisings  against  American  interests. 
An  illustration  of  this  violent  reaction 
was  seen  in  Honduras  in  April  1988, 
when  American  and  Honduran  au- 
thorities jointly  seized  a  major  inter- 
national drug  trafficker,  Juan  Ramon 
Matta  Ballesteros.  and  brought  him  to 
the  United  States  for  trial.  A  riot 
ensued  and  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Honduras  was  attacked  by  an  angry 
mob.  This  deep  nationalistic  sentiment 
also  is  reflected  in  opinion  polls  which 
show  that  approximately  two-thirds  of 
all  Colombians  are  opposed  to  extradi- 
tion, regarding  it  as  a  violation  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  a  provocation 
for  more  drug  violence. 

As  the  extent  and  level  of  violence 
continue  to  escalate  in  certain  regions 
of  the  world,  more  and  more  govern- 
ments are  seeking  outside  help.  Most 
recently,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jamai- 
ca, Michael  Manley.  expressed  his 
strong  interest  in  the  formation  of  a 
regional  drug  force  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  According  to  a  June  10, 
1989,  Washington  Post  report.  Prime 
Minister  Manley  predicts  that  the 
drug  cartels  will  expand  their  oper- 
ations into  international  markets  that 
were  previously  ignored.  As  a  result, 
the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  "the 
only  effective  solution  is  international 
action— a  multilateral  force,  similar  to 
the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  that  could 
be  mobilized  quickly  at  the  invitation 
of  foreign  leaders."  Moreover,  Prime 
Minister  Manley  recognized  "that  by 
operating  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
United  Nations  or  some  other  interna- 
tional body,  such  a  force  would  be  less 
likely  to  arouse  nationalist  sentiments 


that  have  confronted  some  U.S.  anti- 
drug actions  in  foreign  countries." 

Prime  Minister  Manley  discussed  his 
proposal  for  a  multinational  antidrug 
strike  force  at  a  recent  dinner 
sponsored  by  TransAf  rica,  an  organiza- 
tion which  focuses  on  United  States 
policy  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean.  As 
reported  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  June  19,  1989,  the  Prime 
Minister  suggested  that  the  members 
of  the  strike  force  "would  be  selected 
from  countries  that  would  be  political- 
ly acceptable  to  the  host  nation  and 
would  be  mobilized  only  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  nation's  government."  His 
proposal  for  the  multinational  anti- 
drug strike  force  garnered  so  much 
support  from  the  guests  that  he  re- 
ceived two  standing  ovations. 

Thus,  the  amendment  we  offer 
today  specifically  recognizes  Prime 
Minister  Manley's  efforts  and  repre- 
sents a  significant  step  forward  toward 
accomplishing  this  important  goal. 

Similarly,  in  a  July  1988  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Barbados.  Paul  A. 
Russo.  strongly  endorsed  a  multina- 
tional force  to  combat  drugs.  Mr. 
Russo  is  troubled  by  the  problems  the 
smaller  Caribbean  nations  face  in  com- 
bating illegal  drug  operations  due  to 
their  lack  of  resources.  He  stated;  "A 
multinational  force  destroying  the 
source  of  the  supply  in  South  America 
would  lessen  the  pressure  on  this  part 
of  the  world  and  give  these  small 
island  nations  time  to  keep  ahead  of  a 
growing  narcotics  problem." 

Endorsements  for  international 
action  is  not  limited  to  smaller  coun- 
tries. Many  governments  recognize 
that  the  problems  of  drugs  and  terror- 
ism are  global  and  must  be  addressed 
more  effectively  through  international 
cooperation  and  collective  efforts. 

In  this  regard,  there  recently  has 
been  a  promising  development  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  that  on  June  26  and 
27,  1989,  United  States  and  Soviet 
counterterrorist  experts  met  for  the 
first  time  to  explore  possible  joint 
action  in  battling  international  terror- 
ism. These  meetings  were  prompted  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  more  favorable  dis- 
position during  the  last  year  toward 
counterterrorism  discussions.  It  may 
not  be  advantageous  for  the  United 
States  to  test  the  new  thinking  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  develop  the  concept 
of  an  International  Strike  Force 
during  these  official  counterterrorism 
discussions. 

Strong  precedent  supports  the 
amendment  we  offer  today.  As  cited 
above,  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988.  which  the  Senate  passed  over- 
whelmingly, expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  F>resident  should 
call  for  international  negotiations  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  drug 
force  to  pursue  and  apprehend  major 


international  drug  traffickers.  The 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  also  included  a 
specific  provision  for  the  formation  of 
a  multinational  force  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  conduct  operations 
against  international  illegal  drug 
smuggling  organizations.  Congress  is 
aware  of  the  imminent  threat  that 
international  drug  smugglers  pose  to 
small  nations  and  this  provision  dem- 
onstrates our  commitment  to  provide 
equipment,  training,  and  financial  re- 
sources to  support  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  regional  antinarco- 
tics force. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  also  has 
recognized  the  pressing  need  for  assist- 
ing foreign  governments  on  the  inter- 
national level  in  the  prosecution  of 
international  criminals.  In  1986,  the 
Senate  adopted  my  amendment  to  the 
Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  Act, 
Public  Law  99-399,  which  calls  on  the 
President  to  consider  international  ne- 
gotiations to  establish  an  Internation- 
al Court  to  try  terrorists.  The  scope  of 
this  initiative  was  expanded  by  my 
amendment  to  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988  to  include  international 
drug  traffickers  and  other  internation- 
al criminals  within  the  court's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  efforts  of  the  world  conununity 
have  been  overly  cautious  and  relative- 
ly ineffective  vis-a-vis  the  violent  at- 
tacks of  drug  kingpins  and  terrorists. 
There  are  official  channels  through 
which  national  security  forces  can  ex- 
change intelligence  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent terrorist  acts.  But  the  world  is 
too  large  and  the  terrorists'  opportuni- 
ties too  plentiful  for  law  enforcement 
agents  to  stop  any  but  a  small  fraction 
of  attacks. 

I  believe  that  terrorists  continue  to 
get  away  with  murder  by  playing  one 
nation  against  another,  avoiding  ex- 
tradition, escaping  prosecution  and 
even  securing  their  freedom  by  black- 
mailing powerful  countries.  The  fight 
against  terrorism  could  be  tremen- 
dously aided  by  an  international  strike 
force  to  pursue  these  international 
criminals. 

As  with  the  International  Criminal 
Court  amendments,  the  amendment 
we  offer  today  is  the  second  step  in  a 
lengthy  process  of  study  and  negotia- 
tions to  establish  an  international 
strike  force.  As  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  many  issues  will  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed, such  as  the  composition  of 
the  force,  the  participating  member 
nation,  the  specific  role  of  the  force, 
and  the  primacy  of  nations'  sovereign- 
ty. This  amendment,  however,  repre- 
sents an  important  step  forward  in  the 
development  of  this  urgently  needed 
international  force. 

The  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Court  will  provide  a 
necessary  mechanism  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  detention  of  terrorists  and 
international    drug    traffickers.    The 
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formation  of  aoi  international  strike 
force  will  complement  the  role  of  the 
International  Criminal  Court  by  pro- 
viding a  mechanism  to  identify, 
pursue,  and  apprehend  these  danger- 
ous international  criminals. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  amendment  to 
strike  another  blow  against  terrorists 
and  international  drug  traffickers. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena 
tor  Specter,  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  calls  upon  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  press  for  negotiations  to  establish 
an  international  strike  force  to  pursue 
and  apprehend  major  international 
drug  traffickers  and  terrorists. 

Also,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia 
tion  to  my  colleague  for  his  willing 
ness  to  incorporate  into  this  amend 
ment  my  section  relating  to  Jamaican 
Prime  Minister  Michael  Manely  s  pro- 
posal for  an  international,  antinarco- 
tics  strike  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  im 
portant  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  recog- 
nize the  farsighted  nature  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  proposal.  He  has  pro 
posed  establishing  an  international  an- 
tinarcotics  force  for  the  purposes  of 
drug  interdiction,  crop  eradication, 
and  actions  directed  at  apprehending 
and  bringing  to  justice  the  major  drug 
kingpins. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela 
tions  Subcommittee  on  Narcotics  and 
Terrorism.  I  am  particularly  impressed 
with  the  Prime  Ministers  understand 
ing  of  the  security  threat  posed  by  the 
operations  of  the  drug  cartels.  Mr. 
Manely  has  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  our  subcommittee  reached 
after  we  finished  2  years  of  extensive 
investigation  into  this  crisis.  The 
Prime  Minister,  in  a  recent  speech, 
pointed  out  that  the  drug  cartels  are  a 
global  threat  without  precedent,  a 
view  with  which  I  agree  completely. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  absolutely 
correct  in  this  assertion.  The  cartels 
terrorize  goverrunents  which  try  to 
control  them  and  direct  terrorism  amd 
violence  against  anyone,  or  any  insti 
tution.  standing  in  their  way.  If  they 
cant  buy  judges  or  law  enforcement 
officials,  they  kill  them.  They  are  poi- 
soning the  world  with  their  product. 

Mr.  Manley  envisions  a  force  operat- 
ing under  international  auspices.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  very  important  proposal 
on  his  part,  because  I  believe  such  a 
force  would  assist  us  in  overcoming  na- 
tionalist concerns  which  continue  to 
be  an  impediment  in  the  waging  of  an 
effective  war  on  drugs. 

As  a  newly  elected  head  of  state. 
Prime  Minister  Manley  has  nuule  a 
proposal  which  is  bold,  courageous. 
and  farsighted.  We  in  the  Congress 
should  do  all  vc  can  to  rekiforce  and 
encourge  such  initiatives.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  unless  we  have  the  coop- 
eration of  other  countries,  it  is  very 


difficult  for  the  United  States  to  uni- 
laterally deal  effectively  with  the  drug 
threat. 

And  finally,  this  amendment  does 
not  have  any  budgetary  impact.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  that  we  recognize 
and  express  our  support  for  the  effort 
that  Prime  Minister  Manley  has  un- 
dertaken. As  the  administration  con- 
tinues its  preparations  for  the  unveil- 
ing of  this  Government's  comprehen- 
sive drug  strategy  in  September,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  critical  that  Prime  Minister 
Manley's  proposal  be  integrated  as  an 
essential  element  of  this  strategy. 

Mr  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
now  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  if  he  has  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELX..  I  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  look  at  the  amendment  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  is  in  good 
shape  and  we  can  support  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate''  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter]. 

The  amendment  (No.  337)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO    339 

I  Purpose:  To  commemorate  the  victims  of 
terrorism  i 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
call  up  my  amendment.  No.  339. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Specter)  propo.ses  an  amendment  numl)ered 
339 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SKt  ( OMME.HORATION    OK    VICTIMS   Of   TER 

MHimM. 

'ai  Ptmdiugs  -The  Congress  finds  that 
'  1 1  Terrorism  continues  to  shock  the  con- 
science of  the  civilized  world.  On  numerous 
occasions,  international  outlaws  have 
sought  to  influence  the  foreign  policy  of  na- 
tions by  outrageous  acts  of  violence  against 
innocent  citizens. 

(2)  Since  1973.  well  over  506  Americans 
have  perished  in  the  course  of  approximate 
ly  144  lethal  terrorist  attacks.  It  to  impracti- 
cal to  list  e«K^)i  vtettaM  br  muM,  b«t  t)i« 
three  cases  described  below  illvMtrate  that 
terrorism  wreaks  not  only  polttical  havoc, 
but  personal  tragedy  as  well. 


(3)  In  June.  1985,  terrorists  hijacked  TWA 
flight  847  en  route  from  Athens  to  Rome. 
After  the  aircraft  was  diverted  to  Beirut, 
the  terrorists  shot  Navy  diver  Robert 
Stethem  and  dumped  his  body  onto  the 
tarmac  of  the  Beirut  Airport. 

(4)  In  October.  1985,  four  Palestinian 
gunmen  hijacked  the  Italian  cruise  ship 
Achille  Lauro  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
During  this  incident,  the  terrorists  mur- 
dered Leon  Klinghoffer,  an  elderly  Ameri- 
can confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

(5)  On  December  21,  1988.  Pan  Am  flight 
103  en  route  from  London  to  New  York  blew 
up  over  Locherbie.  Scotland,  killing  270 
people,  including  189  Americans.  The  evi- 
dence strongly  suggests  that  flight  103  was 
destroyed  in  a  terrorist  attack,  but  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  the  Pan  Am  103  victims 
have  been  traumatized  by  the  inability  of 
law  enforcement  officials  to  identify  the 
perpetrators )  of  this  barbaric  act; 

(6)  At  present,  nine  Americans  are  being 
held  hostage  in  the  Middle  East.  These  indi- 
viduals are  victims  of  terrorism  as  well.  The 
Congress  deplores  their  continued  detention 
and  expresses  its  fervent  desire  that  they  be 
released  unharmed  forthwith. 

(7)  The  people  of  the  United  States  feel 
overwhelming  grief  and  sorrow  for  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  terrorism,  yet  lack  a  satisfac- 
tory means  of  conveying  their  condolences 
to  the  families  and  friends  of  the  victims. 
The  designation  of  a  day  of  commemoration 
for  the  victims  of  terrorism  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate means  of  expressing  the  sorrow  of 
the  Nation. 

(8)  December  21.  1989.  is  a  suitable  day  of 
commemoration  because  it  is  the  one  year 
anniversary  of  the  apparent  bombing  of  Pan 
Am  flight  103. 

(b)  Commemoration.— The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  December  21.  1989.  as  'Ter- 
rorist Victims  Commemoration  Day"  and  to 
urge  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
the  chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  mark  this 
day  with  appropriately  solemn  ceremonies 
and  activities.  ". 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  calls  for  a  commemora- 
tion for  all  those  who  are  victims  of 
terrorism.  During  the  course  of  the 
past  16  years,  more  than  500  Ameri- 
cans have  perished  in  the  course  of  ap- 
proximately 140  lethal  terrorist  at- 
tacks. The  problems  of  terrorism  are 
well  known  worldwide  and  have  en- 
compassed starkly  tragic  events  which 
have  had  an  enormous  impact  on  this 
country  as  well  as  citizens  of  the 
entire  world. 

In  the  course  of  this  amerKlment.  we 
have  delineated  events  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  many,  many  terrorist  at- 
tacks. 

The  hijacking  of  TWA  flight  847. 
which  resulted  in  the  tragic  murder, 
assassination,  of  Navy  diver  Robert 
Stethem;  the  hijacking  of  the  Achille 
Lauro  resulting  in  the  terrorist 
murder  of  Mr.  Leon  Klinchoffer;  the 
incident  involving  Harokl  Rosenthal  in 
Aucust  1976,  who  was  an  aide  to  Sena- 
tor JaviU.  when  Mr.  Rossntbal  trav- 
eled to  Israel  on  Senate  Uislness  and 
was  kUled  in  a  terrorist  attack  in  the 
Istanbul  alrpert:  the  situation  involv- 
ing the  hoetaccs  which  have  been  cap- 
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tured  and  remain  in  captivity,  some 
murdered  during  the  course  of  that 
time;  and  the  incident  involving  the 
destruction  of  Pan  Am  flight  103  on 
December  21,  1988. 

The  problems  of  terrorism  were  well 
documented  in  the  Iran-Contra  inves- 
tigation where  it  was  disclosed  how 
heavily  these  matters  preyed  on  the 
mind  of  the  then  President  Reagan 
leading  to  some  of  the  efforts  to  try  to 
liberate  the  hostages.  The  destruction 
of  Pan  Am  flight  103  has  had  an  over- 
whelming impact  on  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. Many  from  Pennsylvania  have 
sought  a  special  investigation  which 
they  want  to  have  Congress  undertake 
to  further  focus  public  attention  on 
these  issues. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  special  day  which  would  com- 
memorate all  of  the  terrorist  victims. 
This  amendment  designates  December 
21.  1989,  as  Terrorist  Victims  Com- 
memoration Day.  December  21,  1989, 
is  the  1-year  anniversary  of  the  de- 
struction of  Pan  Am  flight  103.  This 
amendment  will  commemorate  both 
the  Pan  Am  flight  and  all  victims  of 
terrorist  attacks. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  It  brings  attention 
to  the  sufferings  of  many  people  who 
have  been  victims  of  terrorists.  It  is  a 
positive  amendment  and  I  am  glad  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  likewise 
on  this  side,  not  only  do  we  accept  the 
amendment,  we  commend  the  Senator 
for  offering  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendinent 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter]. 

The  amendment  (No.  339)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  361 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  now  to  t>e  recognized  for  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDI7RE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia had  previously  expressed  an  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
death  penalty.  That  is  included  among 
the  list  of  amendments  that  were  in- 
corporated in  the  consent  agreement 
last  night.  Objection  to  any  time  limit 
was  expressed  by  several  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hattielb,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Levin. 


A  cloture  motion  was  filed  last 
evening  which  would  ripen  for  a  vote 
tomorrow.  I  have  suggested  to  all  of 
the  three  principals  who  I  have  just 
mentioned  that  an  appropriate  way  to 
handle  this  matter  and  to  permit  the 
Senate  to  go  forward  on  the  pending 
bill  would  be  for  me  to  make  a  com- 
mitment that  if  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  not  offer  his 
amendment  and  would  consent  to  pro- 
ceeding to  a  cloture  vote  this 
evening— following  which,  if  cloture 
were  obtained,  I  believe  we  could  com- 
plete action  on  this  bill  this  evening 
and  then  not  be  in  session  tomorrow— 
I  would  then  conunit  myself  to  the 
Senator  from  Peruisylvania  to  bring 
up  his  legislation,  which  he  would  sub- 
sequently introduce  in  freestanding 
form  after  the  recess,  that  is  after 
Labor  Day  and  prior  to  the  time  of 
sine  die  adjournment— so,  therefore, 
we  are  talking  about  roughly  the 
period  between  Labor  Day  and  we 
hope  Veterans  Day— that  under  those 
circimistances  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  and  Michigan  would  agree  to  a 
time  limitation,  whatever  is  acceptable 
to  both  sides,  so  long  as  they  had  the 
right  to  offer  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  the  legislation— actually,  it 
would  be  at  that  point  a  first-degree 
amendment  because  it  would  be  free 
standing  legislation— and  that  we 
could  work  it  out  in  that  manner. 

This  would  require  the  staffs  of  all 
parties  to  sit  down  and  work  out  all  of 
the  details  as  I  suggested. 

I  hope  that  the  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Oregon,  and  Michigan  will 
find  that  acceptable.  It  will  accom- 
plish several  things.  One,  it  will  permit 
us,  hopefully,  if  cloture  is  invoked,  to 
complete  action  on  the  bill  this 
evening  at  a  relatively  early  hour  and 
obviate  the  need  for  any  session  to- 
morrow. 

Second,  it  would  assure  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  of  a  vote  on  his  leg- 
islation, albeit  not  as  early  as  on  this 
bill  and  also  free  standing  as  opposed 
to  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

So  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senators 
involved  if  my  proposal  meets  with 
their  approval  or  whether  they  have 
some  objection  or  other  comments  on 
it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  sugges- 
tion. As  I  have  advised  him  privately,  I 
have  decided  to  accept  the  suggestion 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er's responsibility  in  moving  this  bill 
through  and  that,  with  the  pendency 
of  this  amendment  there  would  be  a 
cloture  vote  tomorrow,  cloture  having 
been  filed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
eliminating  this  amendment  from  the 
bill.  So  that,  as  the  majority  leader 
has  outlined  the  procedure,  it  would 
expedite  the  conclusion  of  the  pending 
legislation,  that  it  would  be  finished 
this  evening  and  that  would  accommo- 


date the  business  of  the  Senate,  which 
obviously  is  a  concern  of  every  Sena- 
tor, including  myself. 

In  accepting  this  proposal  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  distinct  possibility  that 
cloture  might  be  imposed.  It  probably 
would  be  imposed,  although  not  cer- 
tain, because  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  Senators  who  are  interested  in  this 
death  penalty  provision.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  cloture  would  be  de- 
feated tomorrow.  But,  in  any  event,  al- 
though there  is  some  delay  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  a  head,  this  Senator  has 
been  assured  that  the  matter  will  be 
scheduled  and  will  be  voted  upon. 

I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  word 
from  the  President  that  this  bill 
stands  a  high  likelihood  of  a  veto  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  of  the  Moyni- 
han  amendment.  So  I  am  aware  of  the 
considerable  risks  facing  this  amend- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  legislative 
path,  if  I  were  to  insist  on  pursuing  it 
at  this  time. 

So,  for  all  of  those  reasons,  I  accept 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  passing  that  I 
have  added  this  provision  for  the 
death  penalty  on  terrorism  on  this 
bill,  the  Department  of  State  authori- 
zation bill,  because  I  believe  that  in  es- 
tablishing policy  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  resources,  that  terrorism  is 
a  major  problem  facing  this  country 
and  that  this  is  a  matter  that  ought  to 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

But  I  would  say  further  that  we 
have  not  taken  care  of  very  important 
considerations  of  the  death  penalty  on 
mamy,  many  other  matters.  There  is 
only  one  bill,  one  applicable  death 
penalty  in  effect  at  the  present  time, 
aside  possibly  from  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice.  And  that  involves 
the  legislation  last  year  on  the  drug 
bill;  and  that  there  is  legislation  pend- 
ing, my  own  bill.  Senate  bill  36,  which 
would  revive  the  death  penalty  on 
many  lines. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  through  them 
all  now  except  to  note  we  have  no 
death  penalty  on  the  books  for  treason 
and  espionage,  or  murder  of  a  Presi- 
dent or  murder  of  a  Senator,  Congress- 
man, all  of  which  had  been  covered, 
and  many,  many  others,  in  prior  legis- 
lation. For  some  reason  Congress  has 
not  addressed  these  issues  since 
Purman  versus  Georgia  in  1972. 

So  I  do  say  I  wiU  put  my  colleagues 
on  notice  that  while  the  terrorism 
issue  is  one  which  is  relevant  for  this 
biU  and  to  be  covered  by  this  provi- 
sion, that  this  Senator  intends  and  I 
think  there  are  other  Senators  who  in- 
tended to  pursue  the  matter  and  have 
the  will  of  the  Congress  decided,  the 
will  of  the  American  people  decided, 
however  that  may  be  determined. 

I  had  thoucht,  if  I  might  make  this 
comment  in  re^XMiae  to  the  specific 
provisions    discussed    by    the    distin- 
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Ruished  majority  leader,  that  the  bill 
would  come  up  in  September  as  op- 
posed to  as  late  as  Veterans  Day.  I 
raise  that  issue  from  the  consideration 
that  there  might  be  time  for  the 
House  to  act  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  the  matter  is  not  considered 
until,  say  November,  there  would  be 
no  time  for  the  matter  to  go  through 
the  full  legislative  process  and  perhaps 
be  signed  by  the  President  into  law. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  My  only  reluctance 
to  agree  to  September  is  that  we  are 
going  to  try  very  hard  to  complete 
action  on  all  of  the  appropriations 
bills  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
That  means  that  September  in  the 
Senate  will  be  devoted  largely  to  deal- 
ings with  appropriations  bills.  We  may 
complete  action  on  a  few  prior  to 
recess,  but  we  will  have  somewhere  be- 
tween 8  and  1 1  to  do  afterward. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  some  leeway 
in  that  regard. 

Could  we  say  September-October, 
understanding,  of  course,  this  is  just 
the  first  session.  If  we  act  on  it,  the 
House  could  act  on  it  any  time  in  the 
second  session. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  this  Senator.  I  do  not  wish 
to  pin  the  majority  leader  down,  but 
to  the  extent  the  legislation  could  be 
scheduled  as  early  as  possible  in  Octo- 
ber as  consistent  with  the  other  needs 
of  the  Senate  as  defined  by  the  major- 
ity leader,  that  would  be  acceptable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    in 
response  to  the  request  of  the  major! 
ty  leader,  first  I  would  like  to  thank 
the    majority    leader    and    then    my 
answer  is,  yes,  it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena 
tor  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  also  find  that  proposal 
acceptable. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carol! 
na. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  bill  being  car- 
ried over  to  September.  The  only 
think  I  want  is  the  right  to  offer  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Well,  Mr.  P>resi 
dent,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many 
details  to  be  worked  out  so  that,  while 
we,  I  think,  have  a  general  agreement. 
I  do  not  want  any  misunderstanding 
amongst  anyone. 

May  I  suggest  this,  that  the  staffs  of 
the  four  concerned  Senators  immedi- 
ately meet  with  the  floor  staff  to  work 
out  an  agreement  so  that  everybody 
understands  precisely  what  it  is  that  is 
being   agreed   to   before   the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  surrenders  his 
right  to  proceed.  And,  in  the  interim, 
if  we  could  go  back  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  perfecting  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  by  the  time  that 
amendment  is  completed,  perhaps  the 
Senators  will  have  worked  it  out  in  a 
way  that  everyone  finds  agreeable. 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  if  that  is 
worked  out  in  a  good  way.  and  I  expect 
!t  would  be.  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  we  will  try  to  complete 
action  on  some  more  amendments  this 
evening  and  be  in  a  position  to  vote  on 
cloture  within  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  or  2  hours.  Following  which  we 
could  then,  if  cloture  is  invoked,  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill  sometime 
thereafter. 

I  cannot  be  more  precise  on  the  time 
because  there  are  several  other  mat- 
ters that  the  managers  are  dealing 
with. 

If  this  works,  then  Senators  can  be 
aware  we  will  finish  this  bill  tonight 
and  not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 

I  want  to  say  I  want  to  thank  espe- 
cially the  Senator  from  Pennsylanvia 
for  his  cooperation  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon,  Michigan,  and 
South  Carolina. 

Is  my  suggestion  agreeable  to  the 
Senators  concerned  that  they  immedi- 
ately, with  their  staffs  and  the  floor 
staff,  attempt  to  reduce  to  writing 
what  is  the  general  understanding 
that  has  been  reached? 

Mr.  President,  then  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  and  from  Kansas 
are  now  prepared  to  proceed  with 
their  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  does  recur  on  the  Chafee 
amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  will  stay  here  be- 
cause he  was  helpful  in  arranging  this. 
It  is  my  understanding  now  that  all 
time  has  been  yielded  back  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  can  proceed 
with  her  second-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  May  the  Chair 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island?  The  Senator  has  18  minutes 
remaining  on  his  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  chair 
of  the  committee,  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  Chafee  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFTE.  Well,  we  were  working 
it  out.  I  thought  we  had  arranged  a 
system  here  whereby  I  was  yielding 
back  my  time:  the  Senator,  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill,  was  yielding  back  his 
time,  and  we  would  proceed  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  that? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  object 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion   was    heard.    The    Senator    from 
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Rhode  Island  has 
trols  the  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  just  say  to  the 
Senator  from— where  are  we?  I 
thought  we  had  an  arrangement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  state  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota,   originally    the    amendment    of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  was 
a  substitute  amendment,  which  would 
have  precluded  further  action  on  the 
underlying  amendment  if  adopted 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  agreed  to  convert  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  into 
a      perfecting      amendment,      which 
would— and  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Par- 
liamentarian—the Chair  here,  momen- 
tarily,  to  confirm  the  correctness  of 
what   I  am  saying  because  I   do  not 
want  any  misinformation  or  misstate- 
ment—that  they  would  leave  the  un- 
derlying amendment  open  to  further 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota or  anyone  else  who  chooses  to 
do  so? 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  was 
acceptable,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yielded  to  permit  us  to 
go  forward  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, I  do  not  believe,  was  present  at 
the  time.  I  did  not  intend  to  confine 
him  to  anything. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  present,  I  will  say 
to  the  majority  leader,  and  it  was  my 
understanding  that  the  Kassebaum 
perfecting  or  second-degree  amend- 
ment had  been  offered  but  was  incor- 
rectly recognized  by  the  Chair  and 
that  the  Chair  subsequently  withdrew 
that  recognition,  if  that  is  the  proper 
word,  of  that  amendment  and  said 
that  the  time  on  the  underlying 
amendment  would  have  to  expire  prior 
to  the  second-degree  or  perfecting 
amendment  being  offered.  At  the  time 
the  perfecting  amendment  was  of- 
fered, then,  prior  to  a  second-degree 
amendment  being  offered  to  it,  action 
would  have  to  be  taken  on  the  second- 
degree  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  that  is 
correct,  and  I  will  ask  the  Chair.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
correct  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  So  that  a  second- 
degree  amendment  carmot  be  offered 
to  the  second-degree  amendment  of- 
fered to  Senator  Chafee's  first-degree 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Until  disposition 
was  had  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.      BOSCHWITZ.     The     second- 
degree  amendment  has  not  yet  been 
offered. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Therefore,  it  has 
to  be  offered.  I  did  not  hear  that 
unanimous  consent  had  been  request- 
ed, that  a  determination  of  the  first- 
degree  amendment  would  be  automati- 
cally accepted.  That  is  why  I  am  ob- 
jecting. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  apologize,  I  say  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  will  seek  recog- 
nition when  the  underlying  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of.  I  will  seek  recogni- 
tion as  well  to  offer  a  second-degree 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  gather  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  saying  he  would 
object  to  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  permitted  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  offer  her  second-degree  per- 
fecting amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct, 
without  seeking  recognition  in  the  reg- 
ular order. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
say  I  very  much  appreciate  the  majori- 
ty leader  tying  to  work  this  out.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  exactly  correct  in  his  right  to 
do  that,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed and  see  what  happens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
current  occupant  of  the  chair  was  not 
the  Presiding  Officer  during  the  prior 
discussion,  but  it  is  his  understanding, 
based  on  listening  to  the  discussion. 
that  all  parties  are  presently  in  agree- 
ment. 

The  Chair  will  so  rule  that  the  regu- 
lar order  presently  is  the  Chafee 
amendment,  the  time  being  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  just  say  this. 
Mr.  President.  There  was  a  problem 
and,  in  order  to  be  accommodating.  I 
stepped  aside  with  what  I  thought  was 
some  assurance  from  the  majority 
leader  that  the  time  would  be  yielded 
back  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
could  go  on.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. He  can  always  have  his  amend- 
ment when  we  dispose  of  the  Kasse- 
baum amendment.  If  he  was  here,  he 
certainly  was  not  vocal.  I  guess  it  a 
question  of  nice  guys  finish  last 
around  here.  I  thought,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  blaming  the  majority 
leader,  but  I  thought  this  was  all  going 
to  be  taken  care  of. 
Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  if  he  could  let  us  pro- 
ceed the  way  certainly  I  understood 
was  going  to  be  the  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  to  l>e  the  agreement.  Some- 
times nice  guys  finish  first;  sometimes 
they  finish  last.  I  consider  myself  a 
nice  guy  and  am  going  by  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  There  was  no  effort  made 
to  gain  priority  by  unanimous  consent. 
There  was  no  effort  made  so  that  I 
will    deal    with    the    Senator    from 


Kansas  by  perhaps  she  offering  this 
second-degree  amendment  in  due 
course. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  defense  of  the  state- 
ments made  earlier  by  the  majority 
leader,  this  Senator  stood  ready  to 
object  to  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  might  have  been  at  that 
time  forthcoming  to  give  automatic 
preference  to  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment offered  by  any  Senator  and 
stood  ready  to  object  at  any  unani- 
mous request  that  would  have  provid- 
ed for  anjrthing  other  than  the  regular 
order. 

I  listened  very  carefully  and  no  such 
unanimous-consent  request  was  put  to 
the  Presiding  Officer.  So  I  think  the 
majority  leader  stated  the  present  sit- 
uation with  absolute  clarity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  controls 
the  floor  and  the  time. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  that  I  still  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  interprets  that  as  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  the  floor  and  con- 
trols the  time  and  the  time  is  running. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left  after  all  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  12  minutes  and  50  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  had  originally  60 
minutes  equally  divided.  Now  that  has 
been  dissipated  in  what  I  do  not  think 
was  our  floor.  I  ask  that  we  could  in- 
crease that  time  that  went  for  parlia- 
mentary discussion.  We  had  30  min- 
utes. How  much  do  we  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent we  might  have  40  minutes  evenly 
divided;  each  side  gets  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PELL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  thought  we  wanted  to  move 
ahead  as  fast  as  we  can  on  these  meas- 
ures, but  I  will  be  guided  by  the  major- 
ity leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  correct  that  he  was 
gracious  to  stand  aside.  I  said  to  him 
that  I  thought  he  would  be  in  the 
same  position  after  we  acted  on  the 
Specter  matter  as  he  was  before,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  has  occurred.  He  is 
quite  correct,  his  time  has  been  used 
by  this  parliamentary  discussion.  I 
would  h(H>e  that  Senators  would 
permit  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  have  the  time  he  seeks  to  give  him 


the  opportunity  to  have  a  meaningful 
debate  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  would  like  to 
understand  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  reserves  the 
right  to  object.  The  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  40  min- 
utes equally  divided.  Is  there  an  objec- 
tion?         

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
begins  his  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  for  myself.  Senators 
Hatfield,  Kassebaum,  JErroRos, 
LuGAR,  INOUYE,  and  Byhd.  The  amend- 
ment deals  with  kindergarten,  elemen- 
tary, and  secondary  schools  on  the 
West  Bank.  I  want  to  make  clear  it 
does  not  deal  with  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Since  February  1988.  18  months  ago, 
all  schools,  1,194  kindergarten,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  schools  in  the  West 
Bank  have  been  closed  except  for  a 
few  weeks.  Most  of  these  schools  have 
been  closed  continuously  since  Febru- 
ary 1989.  In  other  words,  February  of 
this  year.  All  in  all,  there  are  320,000 
school-age  children  affected  and 
18,000  university  and  college  students. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  deal 
with  the  university  and  college  side  of 
it. 

No  education  of  any  type  has  been 
permitted  in  the  West  Bank.  There 
have  been  no  makeup  classes,  no 
homework.  These  actions  by  the  mili- 
tary government  of  the  West  Bank,  in 
my  judgment,  are  draconian.  Clearly, 
it  has  been  shown  that  when  young- 
sters are  kept  out  of  school  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  I  am  talking  par- 
ticularly younger  children,  it  greatly 
slows  their  cognitive  development. 

Mr.  President,  is  this  amendment  of 
mine  in  conjunction  with  U.S.  policy? 
The  answer  is  "Yes."  On  May  22  of 
this  year  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
asked  that  the  schools  be  reopened. 
Last  week,  July  12,  the  Israeli  military 
authorities  issued  instructions  in  an- 
ticipation of  reopening  schools.  What 
this  amendment  does  is  to  praise  the 
military  authorities  for  their  decision 
to  undertake  to  reopen  the  schools, 
and  that  is  splendid. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  take 
two  other  steps.  It  asks  that  this  re- 
opening take  place  without  delay  and 
it  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  kindergarten,  elementary,  and 
secondary  education  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  in  the  West  Bank,  as  a 
means  of  exerting  political  pressure. 

Why  do  we  put  that  future  part? 
Why  not  just  stay  with  praising  them 
for  the  intention  of  reopening  the 
schools  and  urging  then  to  do  it  as 
rapidly  as  [>ossible?  I  suspect  nobody 
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would  object  to  that.  We  go  a  step  fur 
ther   because   the   problem   has   been 
that    these    schools    have    been    re 
opened,  they  have  been  shut  and  they 
have  been  reopened.  The  reason  given 
is  the  schools  are  fomenting  violence. 
Yet  the  Gaza  Strip  schools  are   not 
closed.  They  remain  open.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  mass  punitive  measure  di- 
rected against,  in  this  instance,  young 
children  because  we  are  talking,  as  I 
say,   about   kindergarten,   elementary, 
and   secondary   schools,    not    college.s 
and    universities.    I    might    say,    Mr. 
President,    that    no    other    nation    of 
which  I  know— and  we  have  done  con 
siderable   research   on   this— hjis   ever 
resorted  in  an  occupied  territory  or  a 
territory  in  civil  conflict  to  close  all 
the  schools.  This  has  not  happened  in 
Northern  Ireland.  It  has  not  happened 
in  South  Africa.  It  has  not  happened 
in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  article  50  of  the  Geneva  Con 
vention  relative  to  the  protection  of  ci 
vilian  persons  in  time  of  war.  Conven 
tion  IV  states.  "The  occupying  power 
shall,  with  cooperation  of  national  and 
local  authorities,  facilitate  the  proper 
working  of  all  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  and  education  of  children." 

Article  33  specifies.  "No  protected 
person  may  be  punished  for  an  offense 
he  or  she  has  not  personally  commit- 
ted." 

Now.  objectors  to  this  amendment 
might  say  this  is  too  sensitive  a  time 
to  raise  this  amendment.  The  problem 
is.  Mr.  President,  that  rationale  can  be 
used  to  justify  the  status  quo  under 
any  circumstances  because  there  is  no 
time  that  is  not  sensitive,  particularly 
in.  as  I  am  referring,  of  course,  the 
Middle  East  and  obviously  the  West 
Bank. 

Now.  others  will  say  that  this  is  none 
of  our  business;  let  the  Israelis  do 
what  they  want. 

I  cannot  believe  many  here  will 
accept  that  rationale.  Clearly  we  are 
deeply  involved  with  Israel  as  an  ally. 
It  is  a  nation  with  which  we  are  deeply 
involved.  We  are  concerned.  So  its  ac- 
tions reflect  upon  this  Nation  because 
of  this  close  association. 

But  far  beyond  that.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  certain  ideals  and  principles 
in  which  we  believe.  As  a  nation  we  act 
upon  those  principles. 

I  would  just  like  to  quote  what  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  said  on 
June  25  of  this  year  when  he  was 
being  interviewed  on  "Meet  The 
Press."  This  is  what  the  majority 
leader  said: 

We  regularly  act  in  a  manner  that  is  con 
sislent  with  our  ideals  even  though  there  us 
another  price  to  pay.  We  have  imposed 
sanctions  in  South  Africa.  That  has  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  some  American  businesses 
If  we  accept  the  argument  which  you  and 
Mr.  Novak  have  made  extended  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  we  would  say  that  whenever  the 
United  States  has  an  economic  or  political 
interest  at  stake  we  ought  to  be  silent  and 


not  say  anything  about  what  our  standards 
and  Ideals  are  I  don't  think  so. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  this 
amendment  would  be  accepted.  I  wish 
I  could  get  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill.  But  I 
would  like  to  see  it  accepted.  I  do  not 
know  who  can  really  argue  with  it. 
One,  it  commends  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment for  their  intention  to  reopen  the 
schools.  Two.  It  urges  that  that  be 
done  without  delay.  Third,  it  says  that 
interference  with  kindergarten,  ele- 
mentary, and  secondary  education  in 
the  West  Bank— mind  you.  it  does  not 
discuss  universities  and  colleges- 
should  not  be  implemented  in  the 
future  as  a  means  of  exerting  political 
pressure. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  wants 
3  minutes,  .so  I  yield  him  3  minutes  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yielding  to 
me.  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Perhaps  we  may  have  stated  the 
case  a  little  too  strongly  in  the  where- 
ases, but  I  remind  everyone  of  the 
action  that  is  suggested  by  the  Senate. 
As  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  what  we  are  doing  is. 
first,  to  commend  Israel  for  the  action 
It  has  taken  to  begin  reopening  the 
schools.  Second,  we  ask  only  that  it  is 
done  without  delay,  and  then  finally— 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dis- 
agreement with  most  Israelis  on  this— 
schools  should  not  be  used  as  a 
weapon. 

There  are  many  positive  statements 
we  could  make  about  what  Israel  has 
done  with  respect  to  education  over 
the  years  since  the  1967  war.  Certain- 
ly, we  ought  not  to  ignore  the  strong 
positive  steps  Israel  has  taken  in  edu- 
cation in  both  the  West  Bank  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Gaza  Strip.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  let  it  be  known  how  important 
education  is  in  the  process  of  reconcil- 
ing the  differences  between  the  Israe- 
lis and  the  Palestinians.  We  make  this 
effort  to  ensure  that  children  are  not 
made  a  weapon  by  either  side  and  that 
education  is  separated  from  the  con- 
flict. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  4  minutes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
much  publicized  speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Israeli  Public  Affairs  Committee 
serveral  months  ago.  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  talked  of  the  need 
to  build  political  constituencies  for 
peace"  in  Israel  and  the  territories  it 
has  occupied  for  more  than  20  years. 


This    amendment   speaks   directly   to 
that  very  desperate  need. 

Mr  President,  constituencies  for  a 
lasting  peace  cannot  be  built  through 
force  or  pain  or  suffering.  And  they 
cannot  be  built  through  the  depriva- 
tion of  fundamental  human  rights. 
Constituencies  for  peace  can  only  be 
built  with  help  and  support  of 
healthy,  secure,  and  educated  people. 

Mr.  President,  a  lasting  peace  in 
Israel  and  the  occupied  territories 
cannot  be  imposed.  It  must  be  created, 
from  the  bottom  up.  Imposition  takes 
a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
Creation  takes  trust  and  cooperation. 

By  denying  the  children  of  the  West 
Bank  an  education  in  recent  months, 
Israel  has  been  squandering  the  very 
basis  of  trust  and  cooperation  by  turn- 
ing its  back  on  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  children.  An 
entire  generation  of  potential  peace- 
makers is  slowly  but  surely  being 
turned  into  a  generation  of  war 
makers-a  potential  constituency  for 
peace  is  being  turned  into  a  constitu- 
ency for  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Orga- 
nization or  even  about  the  stone- 
throwers  of  the  uprising.  I  am  talking 
about  the  first  grades,  the  ones  who 
started  school  in  1987.  the  ones  who 
should  have  started  in  1988,  and  the 
ones  who  should  start  this  fall.  I  am 
talking  about  thousands  of  illiterate  8- 
year-olds  whose  parents  would  be 
breaking  the  law  if  they  opened  a 
book. 

If  these  children  cannot  learn  in 
school,  surely  they  will  learn  on  the 
streets.  But  the  lessons  they  learn 
there  will  not  be  reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic.  They  will  be  lessons  of 
hatred  and  of  violence.  Israel  has  said 
in  the  past  that  schools  in  the  West 
Bank  are  breeding  grounds  of  violence. 
What.  Mr.  President,  are  the  streets? 

Are  the  leaders  of  Israel  serious 
about  pursuing  a  lasting  peace?  If  they 
are.  reopening  all  the  schools  in  the 
West  Bank  certainly  would  offer 
proof. 

If  my  colleagues  are  as  committed  as 
I  think  they  are  to  Israel's  security— 
and  as  I  am— surely  they  support  the 
one  thing  has  always  been  throughout 
human  history  the  key  to  peace,  edu- 
cation. 

I  am  very  pleased  by  the  recent  an- 
nouncement that  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  West  Bank  will  be 
allowed  to  open  in  the  near  future. 
That  is  a  start.  But  I  worry  that  some 
people  in  the  Israeli  Government  con- 
tinue to  believe,  contrary  to  interna- 
tional law,  that  schools  can  be  opened 
and  closed  at  will.  At  political  will. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  congratulate 
Senator  Chafee,  Senator  Kassebaum. 
others  for  this  initiative.  And  I  com- 
mend Secretary  of  State  Jim  Baker  for 
making  the  reopening  of  all  schools  in 
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the  West  Bank  a  priority.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  think  carefully  about 
this  initiative  and  to  add  their  support 
to  it.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time.  How 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  reserve  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield  time? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President. 
who  controls  time?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
is  controlled  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  8 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  discuss  this  issue,  and  to  try  to 
put  it  in  some  perspective.  I  discuss 
this  issue  by  pointing  out  that  there 
are  two  parts  to  the  West  Bank.  There 
is  also  the  Gaza  Strip.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Gaza  Strip  schools  re- 
mained open  with  180,000  students 
throughout  the  past  year,  that  the 
schooling  was  uninterrupted,  that  the 
schooling  proceeded,  that  the  8-year- 
olds  that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  spoke  about,  are  not  illiterate 
in  the  Gaza  Strip.  Why  did  that  occur? 
Because  parents  in  certain  instances 
even  came  out  and  guarded  schools  to 
prevent  the  people  from  entering  the 
schools,  from  leading  students  onto 
the  streets  in  demonstrations,  and  in- 
flicting harm  on  both  the  students  and 
the  teachers.  The  situation  is  different 
on  the  West  Bank. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
junior  Senator,  talked  about  the  ideals 
and  principles  of  this  country;  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  education. 
Those  ideals  and  principles  certainly 
are  shared  by  the  Israelis.  They  have 
virtually  doubled  the  number  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  on  the 
West  Bank.  They  have  created  six  uni- 
versities on  the  West  Bank  where 
none  existed  before.  There  are  14,000 
students  and  600  lectures  in  those  six 
universities.  The  ideals  and  the  princi- 
ples of  education  that  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  speaks  at>out  have  been 
upheld  by  the  Israelis  in  the  22  years 
that  they  have  occupied  or  that  they 
have  been  in  the  possession  of,  what- 
ever the  proper  words  should  be,  of 
the  West  Bank. 

Since  1967,  the  amount  of  schooling 
has  indeed  doubled  and  universities 
have  been  created.  The  ideals  and 
principles  that  we  cherish  have  Indeed 
been  put  into  practice  by  the  Israelis. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  have 
been  used  by  the  Palestinians  to 
engage  as  headquarters,  as  places 
where  they  congregate  stone  throwers, 
stone  throwers,  who,  by  and  large,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  15.  The  uprising  leader- 
ship exhorted  every  child  to  carry  the 
stones.  "Every  child  to  carry  the  stone 
and  throw  it  at  the  occupier.  The 
Molotov  cocktail  heroes  of  all  ages 
must  bum  •  •  •  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  and  fight  them  face  to  face." 
the  Journal  of  Palestine  Studies  said: 
"in  schools  demonstrations  and  stone 
throwing  are  part  of  the  tradition." 

Some  of  the  ideals  and  principles 
that  we  cherish  in  this  country  of  edu- 
cation that  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  spoke  about  are 
not  shared  by  the  people  who  are  lead- 
ing the  uprising  in  the  West  Bank. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  180,000  stu- 
dents in  the  Gaza  Strip  continued  in 
schools  uninterrupted.  It  was  only  in 
the  West  Bank  that  that  schooling 
was  interrupted,  and  that  was  really 
not  because  of  the  Israelis.  Indeed 
they  tried  to  open  the  schools  on  sev- 
eral occasions  only  to  find  that  the 
students  would  congregate  once  again, 
then  they  would  be  led  into  protests, 
and  they  would  be  led  into  stone 
throwing.  Certainly,  the  Israelis  did 
not  want  to  close  the  schools.  It  does 
not  stand  to  reason.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  children  could  have  gone  to 
school,  had  studies,  and  spent  their 
time  there,  certainly  the  Israelis  would 
have  wanted  them  there.  That  is 
where  they  would  have  been  and  not 
on  the  streets  in  revolt  in  the  business 
of  throwing  stones  and  upsetting  the 
regular  course  of  the  West  Bank. 

So  when  the  Israelis  closed  the 
schools,  indeed  they  did  so  in  order  to 
bring  about  more  peaceful  situations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Defense  Minister 
Rabin  said: 

In  January  of  this  year  we  reached  a  point 
where  schools  became  the  spearhead  of  all 
of  the  confrontations  with  our  forces.  As  a 
result,  the  number  of  casualties,  including 
fatal  casualties,  among  children  increased.  I 
made  the  decision  to  close  the  schools  be- 
cause I  faced  a  choice  either  to  keep  the 
schools  open  and  have  large  numbers  of  cas- 
ualties among  children  or  to  close  them. 
When  we  closed  them,  there  was  a  sharp  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  kids  that  were 
wounded  or  became  fatal  casualties. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Israelis  did 
indeed  want  to  keep  the  schools  open. 
The  Israelis  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  wanted  to  keep  the  young 
people  in  the  schools  and  off  the 
streets.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they 
could  not  bring  that  about.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  people  of  the  West 
Bank  cooperated  in  such  a  maimer 
with  those  who  were  causing  the  dis- 
ruptions, that  the  Israelis  could  no 
longer  keep  the  schools  open. 

The  Israelis  certainly  have  evidence 
in  the  West  Bank  with  the  opening  of 
the  six   universities.   None   had   been 


there  before.  Through  the  doubling  of 
the  number  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  they  had  this  commitment, 
the  ideals  and  principles  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  spoke  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  I*resident, 
I  have  been  requested 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  con- 
trols the  time. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
requested  that  I  manage  the  time  on 
this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on 
behalf 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  yield  myself  4 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  himself  4  minutes.  May 
I  advise  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  12  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

I  imderstand  very  well  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  from  whom  we  heard 
some  moments  ago,  want  to  have 
happen.  They  want  to  have  happen 
exactly  what  all  of  us  want  to  see 
happen;  and  that  is  a  return  to  the 
continuing  educational  development  of 
the  children,  in  this  case,  in  the  dis- 
puted territory.  We  want  them  to  be 
able  to  continue  their  education  in  a 
peaceful  and  forthright  manner.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  them  duped  into 
participating  in  a  riot  that  challenges 
the  very  sovereignty  and  existence  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  an- 
nounced that  they  intend  to  open  the 
schools,  elementary  schools,  12th 
grade  classes  on  the  West  Bank,  on 
July  22,  2  days  from  now,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  terrible  timing 
and  an  inferential  suggestion  here 
that  this  section  is  not  going  to  take 
place. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  Israelis  treasure  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  exist- 
ence of  those  people.  They  have  made 
sure  that  through  all  the  years  that 
they  have  occupied  the  disputed  terri- 
tory that  educational  institutions  have 
been  open,  have  been  developed,  that 
there  is  now  six  fully  accredited  uni- 
versities where  none  existed,  none, 
before  1967,  when  these  territories 
were  in  other  hands,  particularly 
Jordan.  So  we  have  universities  and 
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schools  in  the  West  Bank,  and  primary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  West 
Bank  have  been  increased  by  50  per- 
cent, and  the  number  of  pupils  and 
teachers  has  more  than  doubled. 

So  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Israelis 
to  educate  all  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  responsible.  But  they  do  not 
intend  to  stand  by  while  these  chil- 
dren are  recruited  to  fight  in  the  inter 
nal  warfare  that  is  presently  taking 
place. 

We  heard  the  quotations  by  the  Sen 
ator  from  Minnesota  from  the  Defense 
Minister  of  Israel,  Minister  Rabin.  In 
which  he  talks  about  the  number  of 
fatalities  that  were  existing  when  the 
schools  were  open,  and  the  reduction 
thereafter,  as  soon  as  they  were  re 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this  is 
the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong  infer- 
ence to  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  just  on  the  eve 
of  a  new  phase,  we  hope,  of  the  return 
to  the  educational  process  that  has  ex- 
isted there  with  quality  and  with  .sup- 
port from  the  Israeli  Government. 

The    Senator    from    Rhode    Island 
quoted  article  50  of  the  Geneva  Con 
vention.     It     states     'The     occupying 
power  shall  facilities  the  proper  work 
ing  of  all  institutions  devoted  to  the 
care  and  education  of  children." 

This    is    precisely    Israels    goal,    to 
keep   open    those   schools    which    are 
providing  an  education  for  their  stu- 
dents, not  harboring  soldiers,  not  en 
couraging  violence. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  wrong 
time,  as  I  said  before,  to  be  introduc- 
ing this  kind  of  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  all  of  us  want  to  see 
normalcy  returned.  We  all  want  to  see 
peace  in  Israel  in  the  disputed  territo- 
ries. I  do  not  think  this  amendment  is 
going  to  help  that  cause.  Rather.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  exacerbate  a  situa 
tion. 

I  return  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  manager,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Simon).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  have  an  agreement  here. 
and  so  I  am  not  going  to  hold  things 
up.  I  do  want  to  make  this  point,  and  I 
hope  others  would  listen  to  it.  that  on 
the  West  Bank,  it  went  beyond  the 
closure  of  the  schools,  unfortunately.  I 
mean,  that  is  bad  enough.  As  I  say. 
that  has  never  occurred  in  any  other 
area  of  civil  strife  or  in  any  occupied 
territory.  But  it  went  further  than 
that,  that  the  authorities  would  not 
even  allow  the  distribution  of  home- 
work. In  other  words,  the  youngsters 
could  not  take  work  home  to  do  during 
this  period  when  the  schools  were 
closed. 

I  believe  the  whole  thing  was  very 
unfortunate,   but   we   have   an   agree- 
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ment  with  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta, and  I  therefore  would  propose  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  offer 
this  amendment  in  the  second  degree, 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  agreed  to.  And  then  we  would  seek 
or  ask  that  the  committee  accept  it.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  they  will. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  I  ask  one  thing, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Churches  for  Middle  East 
Peace  concerning  the  closure  of  the 
schools,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Churches  for 
Middle  East  Peace. 
Wasfimgton.  DC.  July  19.  1989. 
Dear  Senator:  We  strongly  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Chafee.  Hatfield.  Kassebaum.  Jeffords  and 
Lugar  to  S.  1160.  the  Pi.scal  Year  1990  For 
eign  Relations  Authorization  Act. 

This  amendment  commends  Israels  an 
nounced  intention  to  reopen  the  schools  in 
the  West  Bank,  asks  that  the  .schools  be  re 
opened  without  delay  and  that  interference 
with  education  m  the  West  Bank  should  not 
b«<  implemented  in  the  future  as  a  mean.s  of 
exerting  political  pressure. 

A  number  of  our  religious  organizations 
are  a.s.sociated  with  private  schools  in  the 
West  Bank  and  we  are  familiar  with  the 
hard.ship  that  their  closure  has  had  upon 
the  institution.s  and  the  children  they  serve 
to  educate 

The  .school  closures  have  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  younger  children  whose  cogni 
tive  development  could  be  permanently  im 
paired  The  prohibition  of  education  even 
the  distribution  of  homework  a-ssignments 
violates  recognized  standards  of  internation- 
al law  and  is  a  .source  of  bitter  resentment 
toward  the  Israeli  authorities. 

The  reopening  of  the  .schools  and  their 
continued  operation  free  from  threat  of  do 
sure  IS  essential  to  the  possibility  of  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians,  who 
will  be  forever  neighbors. 

We  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  situ 
at  ion  and  your  support  for  the  amendment. 
Sincerely, 
Jim  Wetekam,  United  Church  of  Chrust: 
James  H.   Matlack,  American  Friends 
Service     Committee;     Delton     Franz, 
Mennonite    Central    Committee;    Kay 
Dowhower.       Evangelical       Lutheran 
Church  in  America;  Betty  Coats.  Epis 
copal  Church:  Robert  Z.  Alpern.  Uni- 
tarian Universalust  As.sociation  of  Con- 
gregations. Nancy  Alexander,  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.   I  also  have  a  letter 
from  the  Jewish  Peace  Lobby  which 
consists  of  50  rabbis  supporting  this 
position,   namely    having   the  schools 
reopened   as  soon   as   possible.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Jewish  Peace  Lobby. 
ColUge  Park,  MD,  July  19.  1989 

Dear  Senator:  The  Jewsih  Peace  Lobby  U 
pleased  to  transmit  to  you  a  request  from 
over  fifty  rabbis  from  across  the  United 
States. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  the  rabbis  urges 
you  to  support  a  Sense  of  the  Congress  Res- 
olution calling  upon  the  Israeli  govemment 
to  re-open  the  schools  on  the  West  Bank 

It  IS  our  understanding  that  such  a  resolu- 
tion will  be  voted  on  within  a  matter  of 
days.  We  urge  you  to  support  the  legisU- 
tlon. 

Recently  the  Israeli  government  an- 
nounced that  they  would  soon  start  re-open- 
ing  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  vt 
applaud  this  decision  and  we  look  forward 
to  its  implementation. 

However,  it  is  important  that  Congress 
speak  out  on  this  issue,  for  several  reasons' 

1.  The  use  of  school  closure  as  a  means  of 
collective  punishment  raises  an  issue  of 
principle  on  which  it  is  important  that  the 
Congress  speak  out. 

2  A  statement  by  the  Congress  will 
strengthen  those  Israelis,  both  within  the 
government  and  within  the  larger  society 
who  have  been  fighting  to  have  the  schools 
re-opened, 

3  The  Government  of  Israel  statement 
leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  schools 
will  be  closed  again  in  the  future. 

The  Jewish  Peace  Lobby  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Israels  right  to  live  in  peace  and 
•security.  We  believe  that  this  right  can  only 
be  fully  secure  when  a  political  settlement  is' 
achieved  which  accepts  that  the  Palestinian 
people  have  a  right  to  self-determination 
Reopening  the  schools  will  help  establish  a 
favorable  environment  within  which 
progress  towards  a  political  settlement  may 
hopefully  be  achieved. 
Sincerely. 

Jerome  M.  Segal. 

President. 
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Dear  Senator:  Recently.  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  called  upon  the  Israeli  govem- 
ment to  permit  the  re-opening  of  schools  in 
the  West  Bank. 

We  are  writing  to  you  to  urge  that  you 
join  with  Secretary  Baker  in  making  this  re- 
quest. We  understand  that  a  Sense  of  the 
Congress  Resolution  to  this  effect  is  under 
consideration,  and  we  urge  you  to  support 
such  resolution.  ? 

The  Israeli-Palestinian^tonflict  is  a  con- 
flict between  two  nationalisms,  each  with  le- 
gitimate claims.  It  cannot  be  resolved  unless 
each  side  recognizes  and  respects  the  rights 
of  the  other.  The  conflict  cannot  be  re- 
solved through  military  means.  A  political 
.solution  is  required. 

We  believe  that  re-opening  the  West  Bank 
schools  will  be  a  small  but  significant  first 
step  towards  creating  an  environment 
within  which  progress  towards  a  political 
settlement  is  possible. 

The  schools  have  now  been  closed  for  well 
over  a  year.  To  deprive  an  entire  population 
of  their  schools  is  to  enact  a  form  of  collec- 
tive punishment  targeted  at  the  young  It 
strikes  deeply  at  the  aspirations  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people  to  provide  a  better  life  for 
their  children. 

Such  steps  only  serve  to  embitter  the  Pal- 
estinians, yet  a  lasting  peace  will  require 
that  the  two  peoples  treat  each  other  with 
mutual  respect.  This  is  not  the  way  to  move 
forward. 

As  American  Jews  committed  to  a  secure 
and  humane  Israel  we  urge  you  to  call  on 
the     Israeli     government     to    re-open    the 


schools.  We  make  this  request  as  friends  of 
Israel,  and  we  urge  you  to  demonstrate  your 
concern  for  both  Israel  and  the  Palestinians 
by  speaking  out  on  this  issue. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  before  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yields  back  his  time,  if 
he  would  yield  me  a  second  for  a  com- 
ment.   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

amendment  no.  379  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  3«1 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  brief  state- 
ment on  this  whole  issue,  because  we 


have  in  the  past  argued  that  food 
should  never  be  used  as  a  weapon.  I 
feel  strongly  that  education  should 
not  be  used  as  a  weapon,  either.  That 
is  why  I  am  reaUy  pleased  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  tonight  ex- 
pressing our  concern  about  the  schools 
and  desiring  to  see  them  opened  and 
remain  open,  and  we  recognize,  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us,  the  importance  of  this. 

I  am  really  pleased  that  we  have 
been  able  to  work  out  some  language 
that  I  think  is  acceptable  to  all  parties 
concerned,  and  if  all  time  has  been 
yielded  back.  I  would  yield  back  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  time  and  send  forward 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  also  have  to  yield  his  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Parliamentary 
inquiry,  if  I  may,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seiuitor  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  trying  to 
understand  whether  or  not  the  substi- 
tute amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  includes  just  this  language 
that  has  been  circulated,  or  whether 
in  addition  to  that,  there  is  included 
all  of  the  whereases. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
yes,  it  is  the  totality  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  perfecting  amendment, 
but  it  is  the  totality  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  All  of  the 
whereases  will  no  longer  be  extended. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  wish  to  offer 
her  amendment  at  this  point? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  wish  to  offer  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  'The"  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"United  States  Congress  conunends  Isra- 
el's decision  to  open  the  schools  on  the  West 
Bank  beginning  on  July  22,  1989.  The  Con- 
gress expresses  the  hope  that  all  schools 
will  be  opened  at  an  early  date  and  will 
remain  open,  will  not  be  closed  or  caused  to 
be  closed  for  political  purposes,  and  will  be 
respected  and  regarded  as  centers  of  educa- 
tion." 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  clerk  for  reading  the  totali- 
ty of  this  perfecting  amendment.  We 
had  debate.  There  are  no  further  com- 
ments. 

I  would  just  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  would  have  to  yield  back 
their  time,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 


Relations  Committee,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  379)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  381 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeiitg  to  the  Chafee 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Kasse- 
batmi  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  361),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  380 

(Pun>ose:  To  establish  policy  concerning  the 

provision  of  assistance  to  a  free  and  inde- 

F>endent  Cambodia) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr,  Murkow- 
SKi]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  380. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.     .  ASSISTANCE  TO  A  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT 
CAMBODIA. 

(a)  Policy.— It  shall  l>e  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to: 

( 1 )  assist  the  Cambodian  people  in  achiev- 
ing a  peaceful,  durable  settlement  that  re- 
stores the  independence  of  Cambodia  so 
that  the  people  of  Cambodia  may  determine 
their  own  future: 

(2)  support  the  Cambodian  noncommunist 
resistance  in  its  diplomatic  efforts  to  estab- 
lish an  independent,  democratic  govemment 
in  C^ambodia  responsive  to  the  freely  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  Cambodian  people; 

(3)  support  the  establishment  of  a  Cambo- 
dian coalition  government  that  includes 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  noncommunist  re- 
sistance and  is  determined  to  prevent  the 
return  to  power  of  the  brutal  and  genocidal 
Khmer  Rouge; 

(4)  support  the  process  of  international 
negotiations  already  under  way  in  the  belief 
that  those  negotiations  can  bring  about  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military 
forces  from  Cambodia,  achieve  a  durable 
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settlement  to  the  Cambodian  conflict,  and 
produce    a    democratically    elected    Kovern 
ment  in  Cambodia;  and 

(5)  consider  providing  substantial  and 
broad  assistance  to  a  new  Cambodian  gov 
emment  that  may  emerge  out  of  these  ne 
gotiations  with  the  understanding  that  surh 
assistance  will  not  be  provided  unless  that 
government: 

(A)  is  committed  to  policies  that  reflect 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Cambodian 
people  with  emphasis  on  broad  human 
rights  of  the  populace; 

<B)  is  determined  to  prevent  the  return  to 
power  of  the  Khmer  Rouge;  and 

(C)  provides  to  the  noncommunist  resist 
ance  a  genuine  and  broadly  equitable  share 
of  authority  in  governing  Cambodia  includ 
ing  a  share  of  authority  over  the  instru 
ments  of  state  power,  viz,  the  armed  forces, 
the  internal  security  ser\ices.  and  the 
courts. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  parliamentarv  in 
quiry  as  to  the  time  allotted  on  this 
particular    amendment    to    the    floor 
manager. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.   MURKOWSKI.    Mr.    President, 
the  question  was  the  time  allotted  on 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  60  minutes  allotted  evenly  divided 
Mr.    MURKOWSKI.     I    thank     the 
Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  Could  we  shorten  that  60 
minutes? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  feel  quite  cer 
tain  it  could  be  shortened  substantial 
ly- 

Mr.  PELL.  Might  the  Senator  accept 
30  minutes? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  There  may  be  a 
possibility  of  a  second-degree  amend 
ment  occurring.   I   would   assume   the 
Chair  would  not  count  that  on  the  1 
hour  currently  equally  divided 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
second-degree  amendment  may  not  be 
offered   until   the   time   on   the   first 
degree  amendment  is  used  up 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  But  if  I  may  ask 
the  Chair,  may  1  yield  back  at  the 
time  if  it  is  not  used  to  expedite  the 
time  process? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  may  be  yielded  back  by  both 
sides. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  By  both  sides. 
And  I  control  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  controls  30  minutes  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  would  advise  the  floor 
leader  that  I  will  certainly  make  every 
effort  to  expedite  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  Cam 
bodia.  I  think  we  would  all  agree,  is  a 
tragic  one.  Cambodia  was  caught  up 
by  the  Vietnam  war.  ruled  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  the  most  bloodthirsty 
regime  perhaps  in  human  history,  oc 
cupied  by  the  Vietnamese  army,  and 
certainly  now  threatened  by  civil  war. 

The  administration  has  sought  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Prince  Sihan 
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ouk  and  the  non-Communist  resist- 
ance in  the  negotiations  over  Cambo- 
dia's future.  The  administration  has 
proposed  a  program  of  aid  to  the  non- 
Communist  resistance  as  a  signal  of 
strong  U.S.-backed  support. 

My  proposed  amendment  does  not 
prejudice  the  issue  of  lethal  aid.  It  is 
not  meant  as  a  substitute  for  lethal 
aid.  It  is  fully  compatible  with  a  deci- 
sion either  for  or  against  lethal  aid  or 
no  decision  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  like 
the  administration's  proposal,  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  negotiating 
hand  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  non- 
Communist  resistance.  It  does  so  by 
declaring  the  United  States  objectives 
in  Cambodia  are.  one.  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  democratic  Cambo- 
dian Government  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  Cambodian  people  and.  two. 
to  prevent  the  return  to  power  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

It  endorses  the  process  of  interna- 
tional negotiations  already  underway 
and  calls  for  those  negotiations  to  ini- 
tiate a  new  coalition  government  in 
Phnom  Penh  that  will.  one.  oppose  a 
return  to  power  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
and.  second,  provide  the  non-Commu- 
nist resistance  a  major  role  in  govern- 
ing Cambodia,  including  shared  con- 
trol over  the  army,  the  police,  and  the 
courts. 

The  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
sends  a  message  to  the  Vietnamese 
Government  led  by  Hun  Sen. 

The  message  is:  If  you  want  to  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  assistance  you  will 
desperately  need  to  reouild  your  coun- 
try, you  must  accept  Prince  Sihanouk 
and  the  non-Communist  resistance  as 
full  partners  in  the  Government  of 
Cambodia.  In  short,  the  non-Commu- 
nists can  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Hun  Sen  with  the  full  backing  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  a  matter  of 
reference  to  my  colleagues,  this  par 
ticular  matter  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  found  iLs  way  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  rather  unusu- 
al. Ordinarily,  a  question  such  as 
lethal  aid  to  a  country  would  perhaps 
best  be  addressed  in  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  I  have  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing on  that  committee  as  well  as  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  the  Intelligence  Committee,  a 
great  deal  of  detail  can  be  garnered 
from  those  responsible  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  lethal  aid.  The  Presidents 
opinion  and  my  own  may  be  different. 
It  may  be  small  arms,  it  may  be  major 
arms,  it  may  be  significant  military  ca- 
pabilities as  opposed  to  rather  minor 
ones.  To  get  a  concrete  definition  is 
difficult  to  do  in  an  open  forum  such 
as  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
■Vet  this  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Yet  the 
specifics,  the  type  of  lethal  aid,  cannot 
be  discussed  openly  for  fear  of  divulg- 
ing sources  that  must  be  protected. 
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So  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
found  itself  in  a  rather  peculiar  posi- 
tion  addressing  the  merits  of  lethal  aid 
to  Cambodia  without  being  able  to  get 
into  the  specific  oversight  responsibil- 
ity that  would  ordinarily  be  associated 
with  the  Intelligence  Committee. 

Nevertheless,  that  is  the  case  that 
we  are  faced  with  today.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  provide  appropri- 
ate  aid  to  the  resistance,  and  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  a  re- 
sponse from  any  of  my  colleagues  with 
regard  to  the  status  of  the  amend- 
ment, or  the  floor  manager,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  have  no  further  statement.  I  do 
have  an  extensive  floor  statement  but 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
my  colleagues.  I  have  attempted  to 
refer  to  talking  points  only. 
Mr.  ROBB  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  time  is  controlled  on  this  side 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  yielding  time  to 
the  Senator.  I  would  request  of  the 
floor  manager  if  he  is  willing  to  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  support  of  this  constructive 
initiative  on  the  part  of  my  colleague 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. He  has  fashioned  a  consensus 
amendment  which  states  that  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  Cambodia  must  em- 
phasize diplomatic  initiatives  current- 
ly underway. 

I  have  been  quite  concerned  about 
the  situation  in  Cambodia  and  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  that  country.  Previ- 
ous suggestions  that  the  United  States 
provide  military  assistance  to  the  non- 
Communist  resistance  deeply  dis- 
turbed me  because  of  the  potential  for 
the  United  States  to  once  again 
become  involved  in  an  Indochina  in- 
surgency before  giving  clear  thought 
to  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy 
and  our  objectives  in  so  doing. 

This  amendment  is  a  clear  statement 
of  what  our  policy  in  Cambodia  should 
have  been  and  should  be:  Assist  the 
Cambodian  people  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful and  independent  Cambodia;  sup- 
port diplomatic  efforts  to  reach  a  du- 
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rable  settlement;  support  an  eventual 
coalition  government  which  does  not 
include  the  genocidal  Khmer  Rouge: 
and  offer  the  prospect  of  substantial 
assistance  to  a  new  Cambodia  Govern- 
ment. 

This  statement  is  opportune.  Next 
week  Prince  Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen 
will  be  meeting  once  again  in  Paris.  At 
the  end  of  the  month,  a  French-Indo- 
nesian sponsored  international  confer- 
ence will  be  meeting  to  discuss  the 
substance  of  a  Cambodian  peace  set- 
tlement. This  measure  extends  Ameri- 
can support  to  the  non-Communist  re- 
sistance in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a 
welcome  settlement  in  Paris. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
Virginia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you  and  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Alaska. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  if  I  may,  to 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  if  that  is  in 
order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  first-degree  amendment 
would  have  to  be  used  or  yielded  back 
before  the  substitute  can  be  submit- 
ted. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Based  on  an  earlier  ruling,  I  an- 
ticipated that  ruling.  I  ask  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  if  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  either  yield  back  or  how  he 
would  like  to  treat  it  at  this  point.  He 
has  been  kind  enough  to  yield  to  me 
knowing  that  I  was  going  to  offer  a 
second-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  get  a  ruling  from  the  Chair  on 
the  yielding  back  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  point  out  that  both  sides 
have  to  yield  back  their  time  before 
such  an  amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  my  friend  from  Virginia  if  it  is  his 
intention  to  offer  his  amendment  as  a 
substitute  or  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  the  Murkowski  amendment 
that  is  before  the  body. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  it  is 
the  Intention  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia to  offer  his  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  had  been 
under  the  impression— perhmw  it  is  a 
miscommunication— that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  was  contemplating  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  my 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  probably  in 
order  to  suggest  to  the  floor  manager 
that  a  quorum  call  be  placed  before 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
time  situation  now?  Is  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  prepared  to  yield  back  his 
time? 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  No.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  not  prepared  to  yield 
back  his  time  at  this  point. 

I  might  ask  my  friend,  the  floor 
manager,  if  the  floor  manager  would 
consider  yielding  back  his  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  yield  back 
his  time. 

Mr.  PEILL.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
would  like  to  do  it  afterward. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  if  the 
floor  manager  would  agree  to  initiate 
a  quonun  call  at  this  time  so  we  can 
perhaps  work  out  the  parliamentary 
details  and  avoid  tying  things  up  for  a 
while  which  I  would  rather  not  do. 

Mr.  PELL.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting 
a  quoruim  call  on  his  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  No. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  In  order  to  try 
and  resolve  this  matter,  I  think  a 
quonmi  call  would  be  helpful.  I  would 
be  willing  to  divide  the  time  equally 
with  the  floor  manager. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  offered  to 
divide  the  quorum  time  equally. 

Is  that  put  in  the  form  of  a  formal 
request? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  proposes  that  to  the  floor 
manager. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Neither  side?  I 
agree  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  accommodation  of  the 
floor  manager  and  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  my  understanding  the  floor 
manager  and  myself  have  agreed  to 
yield  back  our  remaining  time  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  may  pro- 
ceed. 

It  would  be  my  understanding  in 
yielding  back  my  time  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  would  perhaps, 
imder  time  that  would  be  allotted  to 
him.  would  grant  me,  say,  up  to  10 
minutes  on  his  time  because  it  is  my 
understanding  there  will  be  60  min- 
utes on  his  second-degree  amendment. 
I  might  ask  my  friend  from  Virginia  if 
he  would  grant  me  that  time  on  his 
second-degree  amendment  which  will 
be  pending  upon  my  yielding  back  my 
remaining  time. 

Mr.  ROBB.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia thanks  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  would  be  pleased  if  a  request  is 
made  to  yield  back  as  much  as  10  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  On  the  under- 
standing that  the  floor  manager  yields 
back  his  time,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
imderstanding  when  he  gets  the  floor, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  gets  10  min- 
utes, whatever  it  is.  I  yield  back  my 
time— as  I  understand  it.  the  Senator 
has  yielded  back  his  time;  is  that  cor- 
rect^ 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yielded  back 
my  time  with  the  understanding  the 
floor  manager  was  3rielding  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  have  yielded  back  their  time. 

AMEIfSlCEirT  NO.  381  TO  AMENOMZNT  HO.  380 

(Purpose:  To  establish  policy  conceming  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Cambodia) 

Mr.  PELL.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  imderlying  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
381  to  amendment  numbered  380. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

strike  all  after  the  word  "SEC."  and 
insert  the  following: 

ASSISTANCE  TO  A  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  CAM- 
BODIA. 

(a)  PiHDiKGS.— <  1)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  oppose  the  practice  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  also  known  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea  faction  of  the  Coalition 
Government  of  E>emocratic  Kampuchea, 
acting  as  the  representative  of  the  Cambodi- 
an people  at  the  United  Nations. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  work  with  other  nations  and  to 
vote  to  prevent  the  Khmer  Rouge  from  con- 
trolling the  Cambodian  seat  at  the  United 
Nations. 

(b)  The  President  is  strongly  urged  to 
work  with  other  nations  and  to  vote  to  pre- 
vent the  Khmer  Rouge  from  controlling  the 
Cambodian  seat  at  the  United  Nations  for 
the  44th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

(c)  Policy.— It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to: 

( 1 )  assist  the  Cambodian  people  in  achiev- 
ing a  peaceful,  durable  settlement  that  re- 
stores the  independence  of  Cambodia  so 
that  the  people  of  Cambodia  may  determine 
their  own  future; 

(2)  support  the  Cambodian  noncommunist 
resistance  in  its  diplomatic  efforts  to  estab- 
lish an  independent,  democratic  government 
in  Cambodia  responsive  to  the  freely  ex- 
pressed wUi  of  the  Cambodian  people; 

(3)  support  the  establishment  of  any  Cam- 
bodian coalition  government  that  includes 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  noncommunist  re- 
sistance and  is  determined  to  prevent  the 
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return  to  power  of  the  brut&l  and  genocidal 
Khmer  Rouge; 

(4)  support  the  process  of  international 
negotiations  already  underway  in  the  belief 
that  the  negotiations  can  bring  about  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military 
forces  from  Cambodia,  achieve  a  durable 
settlement  to  the  Cambodian  conflict,  and 
produce  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment in  Cambodia;  and 

(5)  consider  providing  substantial  assist- 
ance to  a  new  Cambodian  government  that 
may  emerge  out  of  these  negotiations  with 
the  understanding  that  such  assistance  will 
not  be  provided  unless  that  government: 

(A)  is  committed  to  policies  that  reflect 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Cambodian 
people; 

( B )  is  determined  to  prevent  the  return  to 
power  of  the  Khmer  Rouge;  and 

(C)  provides  to  the  noncommunist  resist 
ance  a  genuine  and  broadly  equitable  share 
of  authority  in  governing  Cambodia  includ- 
ing a  share  of  authority  over  the  instru- 
ments of  power. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
desired  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered,  the  perfect- 
ing amendment,  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  It 
expresses  American  support  for  the 
diplomatic  process  now  underway.  The 
Hun  Sen-Sihanouk  meeting  in  Paris 
very  soon  is  good  reason  to  give  the 
peace  process  time  to  work.  The  Indo- 
nesisui/Prench-sponsored  18-nation 
peace  conference  beginning  the  end  of 
July  in  Paris  in  which  the  United 
States  will  participate  is  another 
reason  to  let  the  peace  process  work 
and  not  go  the  military  route.  The 
U.N.  Committee  of  Five  has  been 
meeting  since  winter  on  the  format  for 
U.N.  participation  in  the  peace  process 
in  Cambodia. 

This  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
calls  on  the  United  States  to  cease 
supporting  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  the 
United  Nations  where  they  effectively 
control  coalition  voting  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  think  it  is  an  absolute  dis- 
grace that  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes in  the  United  Nations  represent- 
atives of  the  murderous  genocidal 
Khmer  Rouge.  If  anybody  has  ever 
been  worse  than  Hitler  in  our  time,  it 
is  the  Khmer  Rouge.  That  shows  what 
disdain  I  have  for  them  to  suggest 
that  anybody  could  be  worse  than 
Adolf  Hitler.  Maybe  they  are  on  an 
equal  par  would  l)e  more  accurate. 

An  effort  has  been  underway  to 
fashion  a  policy  which  affords  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  Cam- 
bodia. I  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  others  have  opposed  open- 
ended  lethal  aid  proposals  which 
would  lead  the  United  States  into  the 
slippery  slope  of  another  conflict  in 
Indonesia.  Richard  Holbrook,  who 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Asia 
awhile  back,  testified  before  our  com- 


mittee in  hearings  that  I  held,  he 
warned  of  the  slippery  slope  of  getting 
involved  militarily,  by  military  aid 
first,  then  what  comes  next  in  South- 
east Asia.  He  said.  "A  limited  amount 
of  military  aid  to  an  incompetent  mili- 
tary force  leaves  us  with  a  later  dilem- 
ma; do  we  increase  that  amount  of  aid 
or  do  we  cut  it  off?"  The  exact  dilem- 
ma we  faced  in  Vietnam.  What  we  did 
after  we  found  that  aid  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  was  inadequate,  we  wound 
up  sending  in  American  troops  to  the 
loss  of  many  American  lives,  and  we 
still  did  not  win  in  Vietnam.  When 
does  U.S.  military  involvement  end 
once  we  start?  That  is  the  question 
this  body  should  consider. 

The  administration  does  now  appear 
to  support  a  Cambodian  coalition  be- 
tween Hun  Sen  and  Sihanouk.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  July  7: 
■Bush  Said  To  Shift  Cambodian 
Policy."  That  was  a  headline  over  an 
article  that  spelled  out  this  develop- 
ment. Secretary  Baker  has  said  the  Si- 
hanouk-Hun Sen  talks  to  be  held  in 
Paris  July  24  are  "crucial."  That  is  in 
a  July  7.  1989.  dispatch  under  the 
headline  "Baker  Endorses  Sihanouk 
Talks  With  Phnom  Penh." 

Military  aid  to  the  so-called  non- 
Communist  resistance  at  this  time 
would  very  likely  derail  the  fsist- 
moving  peace  process.  Thailand  at  the 
present  time  apparently  has  grave 
questions  about  sending  in  lethal  aid 
and  there  is  his  opening  talks  them- 
selves with  Hun  Sen. 

I  am  not  sure  how  we  get  aid  in 
there  without  the  cooperation  of  Thai- 
land military  aid.  A  Thai  lieutenant 
general  stated  in  a  June  23  report:  "I 
do  not  agree  with  the  United  States 
proposal  to  provide  lethal  aid  to 
Prince  Sihanouks  faction."  The  Thai 
Foreign  Minister  said  at  the  end  of 
June:  "Giving  aid  at  this  time  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  changing  circum- 
stances." 

Military  aid  has  been  diverted  to  one 
unsavory  place  or  another  in  Cambo- 
dia. There  are  reports  that  military 
aid  to  the  non-Communist  resistance 
has  been  diverted  in  many  directions. 
The  NCR  refugee  camps  can  buy 
knapsacks  for  $15,  grenades  for  40 
cents,  M-16's  for  $20  to  $40  and  blan- 
kets for  those  lying  out  in  the  field. 
Soldiers  are  said  to  go  to  the  front,  get 
supplies,  return,  sneak  off  and  sell 
them  on  the  market.  Is  that  an  appro- 
priate use  for  American  military  aid? 

The  NCR  have  had  10  years  to  de- 
velop effective  fighting  forces.  Only 
31,000  troops  presently  are  under  their 
command,  but  the  United  States  pre- 
dicts an  increase  to  40,000  to  50.000  in 
the  next  6  months.  The  U.S.  adminis- 
tration has  predicted  that.  Is  that 
credible?  What  if  it  cannot  lead  to 
that?  Where  does  it  lead?  It  leads  to 
deeper  and  deeper  American  involve- 
ment. 


What  about  trusting  Sihanouk?  He 
is  best  descril)ed.  I  think,  as  mercurial. 
Let  me  quote  some  remarks  that  I 
think  all  Senators  should  be  aware  of 
before  they  vote  on  this  matter,  re- 
marks made  August  12,  1973;  yes,  a  bit 
ago.  I  will  come  up  with  a  much  more 
recent  quote  before  I  am  done,  but 
back  in  August  12.  1973,  he  said— New 
York  Times— "I  am  now  100  percent 
with  the  Khmer  Rouge,  and  I  will 
fight  side  by  side  with  them  until  they 
defeat  the  Americans  and  rule  over  a 
Communist  Cambodia." 

We  want  to  send  military  aid  to  this 
man  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  not 
help  with  Khmer  Rouge  with  whom 
he  is  allied  presently  when  he  makes 
this  kind  of  statement? 

Let  me  read  more.  The  New  York 
Times  asked  him,  "Tell  me,  your  high- 
ness, did  you  always  hate  the  Ameri- 
cans so  much?" 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe,  Sihan- 
ouk does,  a  situation  that  developed  in 
1953  when  he  flew  to  Washington,  re- 
quested a  meeting  with  John  Foster 
Dulles,  and  asked  him  to  help.  Let  me 
read  the  exact  quote.  "I  flew  to  Wash- 
ington and  requested  a  meeting  with 
Foster  Dulles."  Then  Secretary  of 
State.  "I  asked  him  for  help  in  the 
name  of  freedom,  democracy  and  so 
forth.  And  he  replied  arrogantly,  go 
home.  Your  Majesty,  and  thank  God 
you  have  the  French.  Without  them 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  swallow  you  in  2 
weeks.  Good-bye.'  " 

I  continue  to  quote  Sihanouk  on  this 
incident:  "And  from  that  day  on  I 
have  detested  them,"  meaning  the 
Americans,  "them  and  their  fake  de- 
mocracy, their  fake  freedom,  their  im- 
perialism, put  through  in  the  name  of 
Christian  civilization,  their  coup 
d'etats,  like  the  coup  d'etat  they  made 
against  me."  He  says  later,  "I  knew  by 
then  the  Americans  had  prepared  ev- 
erything to  assassinate  me. " 

That  would  t)e  reason  for  him  to  not 
be  very  approving  of  the  United  States 
and  I  would  think  he  would  never 
have  forgotten  that  if  that  is  the  case 
as  he  thought  that  it  was,  whether  it 
was  or  not. 

One  more  quote  from  him  in  the 
New  York  Times.  He  said.  "For  me  the 
main  enemy  is  American  imperialism." 
He  also  said— a  final  quote  from  the 
New  York  Times  I  will  read.  There  is  a 
lot  more  like  it— "Cambodia  will 
become  Communist  and  it  is  only  right 
that  it  become  Communist." 

I  am  appalled  at  this  proposal  that 
we  give  a  man  capable  of  statements 
like  that  military  assistance  on  the 
supposition  that  will  keep  the  Khmer 
Rouge  out. 

For  a  more  recent  quote,  on  April  15 
in  a  speech— 3  months  ago— he  again 
described  the  United  States  as  "impe- 
rialist." 

That  is  still  his  view,  long  after  this 
statement  in  the  New  York  Times. 
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I  submit  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
give  aid  to  a  coalition  involving  this 
man  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  at  this 
time,  and  for  that  reason  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  as  a  way  of  preventing  a  suc- 
cessful vote  on  military  aid.  I  think 
military  aid  would  be  very  unsuccess- 
ful for  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  the  peace  process  is  at  work  and 
when  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
render  support  for  our  actions  for  the 
peace  process,  the  diplomatic  process 
and  not  at  this  stage  for  military  as- 

c  jet  Q  rjOP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  Senator  arise? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
time  to  address  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  controls  time. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  say  how  much  time  remains  on 
both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  30  minutes, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  19 
minutes  and  20  seconds. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Seven  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  exactly  sure  what  is  going  to 
happen  parliamentarily  speaking.  I  am 
hopeful  that  at  some  point  during  this 
debate  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  will  be 
considered,  whether  it  be  as  part  of 
this  tree  or  whether  it  be  brought  up 
separately.  I  hope  that  amendment 
would  be  considered  by  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  interested  in 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California,  particularly  some 
of  the  quotes  that  he  attributed,  I  am 
sure  accurately,  to  Prince  Sihanouk, 
who  is  clearly  one  of  the  lynchpins  of 
any  possible  agreement  that  we  may 
achieve  in  order  to  obtain  a  lasting 
peace  in  that  very  war-torn  and  tragic 
area. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the  time 
that  I  could  go  back  and  dig  up  some 
of  the  quotes  that  the  Senator  from 
California  used  during  the  Vietnam 
war  and  his  predictions  as  to  what 
would  happen  in  Vietnam  if  the 
United  States  left  the  area  and  how 
grand  and  glorious  it  would  be  to  have 
a  peace  where— I  believe  I  accurately 
quote  the  Senator  from  California— 
the  Vietnamese  people  would  have  the 
ability  to  determine  their  own  future 
themselves. 

I  am  doing  some  research  on  some  of 
his  past  speeches.  And  also  that  if  we 
stopped   the    bombing   of   Cambodia; 


therefore,  peace  would  prevail  in  that 
way  and  the  United  States  interven- 
tion would  come  to  an  end.  As  I  say,  I 
do  not  accurately  quote  my  friend 
from  California,  but  I  believe  I  have 
the  gist  of  many  of  the  speeches  I 
heard  him  make  from  time  to  time 
during  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
For  all  of  us.  times  change,  attitudes 
change,  ideas  change.  We  all  learn.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  Prince  Sihanouk  is 
a  tower  of  strength  nor  intellect.  I  do 
say  that  Prince  Sihanouk  perhaps  rep- 
resents an  opportunity  to  end  what 
has  been  an  incredible  blood  bath 
which  has  gone  on  for  years  and  years 
and  years,  first  preceded  by  one  of  the 
enormous  genocides  that  has  hap- 
pened in  modem  history,  then  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vietnamese  occupation 
of  that  tragic  land.  It  has  been  a  clear 
and  consistent  aim  of  the  United 
States,  the  ASEAN  countries,  and 
others  to  remove  Vietnam's  forces 
from  Cambodia,  but  of  course  the  only 
worse  option,  the  removal  of  Viet- 
nam's troops,  is  the  return  of  Pol  Pot, 
and  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
area  is  aware  that  the  Khmer  Rouge 
are  receiving  substantial  amoimts  of 
arms  from  the  Chinese.  The  puppet 
Vietnamese  Goverrunent— and  it  is  a 
puppet  Vietnamese  Government— in 
Phnom  Penh  is  being  supplied  with 
Soviet  arms. 

There  is  only  one  organization,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  arguing  about 
today,  obviously  because  we  cannot 
control  what  happens  to  the  other 
groups,  and  that  is  the  non-Commu- 
nist resistance.  In  my  view.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  are  going  to  have  a  lasting 
peace  we  must  have  a  strong  and 
viable  non-Communist  resistance 
force.  While  the  other  two  major  play- 
ers have  received  over  the  years  and 
are  continuing  to  receive  major 
amounts  of  equipment  and  materiel 
with  which  to  wage  war,  the  non-Com- 
munist resistance  has  obviously  been 
shorted  rather  significantly. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration  is 
on  record  opposing  Khmer  participa- 
tion, and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  ad- 
ministration should  or  could  support 
Khmer  Rouge  participation  with  or 
without  Pol  Pot.  It  was  not  Pol  Pot 
alone  that  slaughtered  a  million 
people.  It  was  his  minions  and  his 
butchers  and  his  lieutenants  that  per- 
petrated this  incredible  ot)scenity 
against  the  Cambodian  people. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  if  you  cut 
off  any  assistance  to  the  non-Commu- 
nist resistance,  that  leaves  Prince  Si- 
hanouk with  very  little  option,  if  he 
wants  to  form  a  ruling  coalition, 
strengthens  the  Khmer  Rouge  and 
indeed  forces  him  to  some  degree  to 
allow  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  play  a 
more  major  role  than  it  otherwise 
would. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  negotiations  will  succeed.  We 
have    been    disappointed    time    after 


time  in  Cambodia.  I  have  no  deep  con- 
fidence that  our  aid  to  the  non-Com- 
munist resistance  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant short-term  effect  on  what  is  hap- 
pening, but  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  United  States  com- 
mitment to  helping  the  non-Commu- 
nist resistance  will  send  a  signal  to  all 
the  parties  in  Cambodia  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  support  those 
who  are  not  Communist,  not  because 
they  are  non-Communist  but  because 
they  are  not  Khmer  Rouge  and  they 
are  not  occupiers  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, a  neighbor,  Vietnam.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  if  this  Congress  sends  a 
message  that  we  will  refuse  to  help 
the  non-Conununist  resistance,  they 
will  no  longer  be  a  factor  in  the  very 
complicated  and  complex  equation  in 
this  Cambodian  issue,  which  is  little 
understood  by  most  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  we  reject 
the  present  amendment  before  this 
body,  take  up  and  adopt  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  send  a  strong  message  that  we 
intend  to  support  the  struggle  of  the 
Cambodian  people  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 
I   yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time.  

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  PEILL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 

time  situation?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  19 
minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  23  minutes  and  25  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  Who  controls  the  time 
for  those  who  support  the  amend- 
ment?   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Rhode  Island  controls 

the  time  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Who  controls  the  time 

for  those  who  oppose  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  PELL.  He  is  for  it. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  being  addressed  by  the 
Chair?  I  am  sorry.  I  thought  the  Chair 
called  on  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  was  raised,  who  controls  the 
time? 

Mr.  PELL.  At  any  rate,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  or  his  designee,  I  am 
advised  by  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  status  of  the  situation?  Would 

you  review  that?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  offering 
an  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  offered  an  amend- 
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ment  to  that.  We  are  on  discussing  the 
Pell  amendment  at  this  point. 

Mr.    SIMPSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
Southeast  Asian  affairs.  I  am  obvious- 
ly not  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions   Committee.    But    I    have    been 
deeply  involved  in  U.S.  refugee  policy 
for  several  years.  It  has  become   in- 
creasingly clear  to  me  that  we  must 
start  taking  refugee  flows  into  consid- 
eration as  we  make  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions. I  know  that  is  not  a  popular 
stance.  I  get  hammered  flat  occasion- 
ally, and  keep  coming  back.  And  I  will 
because  someone  has  to  recognize  that 
when  you  make  these  kinds  of  deci- 
sions there  will  be  refugees.  We  have 
found  that  our  military  assistance  and 
military  involvement  in  the  affairs  of 
another  country  can   result   in   some 
very  serious  obligations  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  receive  and  reset- 
tle refugees  from  that  particular  coun- 
try if  our  policy  goes  awry.  It  went 
awry    in    Vietnam,    and    we    resettled 
almost  800.000  people  from  that  coun- 
try. 

Not  only  do  domestic  groups  at 
home  proclaim  our  responsibility,  our 
duty,  our  obligation  regarding  the  ref- 
ugee flow,  but  there  are  some  very 
strong  groups  in  the  United  States 
who  also  do  that.  Sometimes  they 
speak  out  of  the  national  interest  and 
sometimes  they  speak  out  of  their  own 
selfish  interests.  That  is  some  of  the 
voluntary  agencies.  They  do  beautiful 
work,  but  they  cannot  exist  without  a 
refugee  flow.  That  is  why  we  contin- 
ually put  together  a  lid  on  refugees. 
Then  we  continue  to  skew  it.  and  it  is 
skewed  for  the  purposes  of  assuring 
that  flow  stays  high. 

I  just  know  the  American  public 
does  not  have  any  idea  that  on  reset- 
tlement our  Government  pays  $535 
per  person  to  resettle  a  refugee.  So  of- 
tentimes it  does  not  even  get  to  those 
people.  It  goes  to  administration.  It 
goes  around.  It  sometimes  gets 
banked.  They  will  take  a  person  to  a 
relative  in  the  United  States  and  leave 
them  there  and  say.  'We  will  be  back 
to  check  on  you  in  a  year."  That  is 
why  the  dep>endency  rate  on  refugee 
resettlement  in  one  State  of  the  Union 
is  about  73  percent.  If  you  want  to 
keep  doing  that,  that  is  fine.  But  we 
ought  to  know  what  it  is  we  are  doing. 
Other  nations  have  come  to  assume 
that  the  United  States— and  really 
alone— should  and  would  accept  the 
major  responsibility  for  providing  hu- 
manitarian assistance  and  resettle- 
ment opportunities  to  refugees  from 
those  countries  in  which  we  were  mili- 
tarily involved.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
that.  We  certainly  assume  certain  obli- 
gations toward  groups  whom  we  sup- 
port and  encourage,  and  particularly 
toward  those  whom  we  provide  arms. 
We  should  indeed  always  resettle  our 
fair  share,  and  usually  more,  and  we 
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do  that.  But  those  persons  who  sup- 
ported our  policies  are  forced  to  flee 
their  country  as  a  result. 

That  is  not  my  point.  Mr.  President. 
My  point  is  we  must  when  we  make 
these  decisions  take  into  consideration 
the  prospect  and  the  effect  of  refugees 
which  can  result  from  those  decisions. 
Creating  a  refugee  flow  is  a  serious 
humanitarian  problem  in  itself  and 
creating  one  with  a  claim  upon  reset- 
tlement in  the  United  States  warrants 
even  a  greater  consideration  by  the 
policymakers.  This  amendment,  if  en- 
acted, constitutes  a  serious  foreign 
policy  decision,  one  that  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  administration,  and 
quite  properly,  I  believe,  rejected. 

As  we  consider  this  amendment,  I 
will  just  say  remember  the  refugee 
consequences  to  the  United  States 
which  could  result  just  as  we  incurred 
heavy  humanitarian  obligations  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  as  well  as 
in  with  us  in  Laos 


Government  and 
those  who  threw 
and  Cambodia. 
We    will    incur 


special  obligations 
toward  those  members  of  the  Cambo- 
dian resistance  whom  we  arm  and  send 
back  into  Cambodia.  Similarly,  we 
have  incurred  special  obligations 
toward  the  Contras  whom  we  have 
armed  and  supported  in  Nicaragua. 
Wait  for  that  flow. 

Again.  I  want  to  make  clear  I  strong- 
ly support  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
humanitarian  aid  in  support  of  these 
groups  supporting  Communist  groups 
which  are  not  democratically  elected, 
and  I  strongly  support  military  assist- 
ance where  appropriate.  But  I  believe 
when  we  begin  supplying  such  assist- 
ance, we  have  an  obligation  to  see  the 
effort  through.  That  is  what  concerns 
me.  Are  we  prepared?  Are  the  Ameri- 
can people  prepared  to  see  it  through 
including  the  resettlement  of  the  non- 
Communist  resistance  fighters  if  they 
once  again  have  to  flee  their  country? 
I    visited   with   the   non-Communist 
groups  at  the  Thai  border,  spoke  di 
rectly    to    commanders    who    wanted 
guns  to   lead   their  troops  back,   and 
frankly   I   had   little   confidence   that 
these  troops  would  be  effective  against 
either     the     Khmer     Rouge     or     the 
Phnom    Penh    forces.    And    another 
thing   you   cannot   forget   is   that   we 
have   resettled   in   the   United  States 
through  our  refugee  policies  so  many 
of  the  cream  of  the  crop  of  Cambodia, 
and  none  of  them  are  going  to  leave 
California    and    other   States    in    the 
Union  to  return  to  run  their  govern- 
ment. Keep  that  in  mind.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  when  they  get  there  some- 
one of  the  soldiers  is  going  to  be  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  or  some  other 
government  officials,  that  is  going  to 
be  tough.  I  wish  them  well.  But  a  lot 
of  their  remarkable  leaders  are  in  Cali- 
fornia or  somewhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  not  about  to  go 
back.   They   came   as   refugees.   They 


have  adjusted  status.  Some  have  not. 
Some  are  permanent  resident  aliens, 
and  some  are  citizens. 

In  closing,  if  we  believe  lethal  aid  to 
Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen  forces  is  re- 
quired, is  it  not  the  more  appropriate 
that  it  be  supplied  through  the 
ASEAN  nations,  their  neighbors  in  the 
region,  and  the  ones  with  the  most  to 
gain  or  lose  in  the  conflict? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  these 
matters  serious  consideration  before 
reaching  a  decision  on  supplying  arms 
to  the  Cambodian  resistance.  Let  us 
use  diplomacy,  economic  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  as  our  contribution 
to  the  Cambodian  settlement.  If  lethal 
aid  is  required,  our  ASEAN  allies  in 
the  region  can  provide  that  assistance. 
I  hope  we  will  be  very  cautious  here.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  underscore,  first,  what  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  has  said.  Any- 
time we  send  arms  into  an  area,  let  us 
prepare  for  a  refugee  flow.  That  is 
part  of  reality,  and  we  better  face  that 
part  of  reality. 

Second.  I  could  not  agree  more  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  when  he  says 
our  No.  1  aim  ought  to  be  to  make 
sure  that  the  Khmer  Rouge  does  not 
come  back  into  power  there.  However 
we  can  work  it,  that  ought  to  be  it. 

But  I  think,  keeping  in  mind  one 
other  factor,  and  that  is.  we  do  not 
have  a  source  of  great  stability  in 
Cambodia.  I  once  had  a  marvelous 
evening  right  here  in  Washington  at  a 
dinner  with  Prince  Sihanouk.  He  is  a 
fascinating  person,  and  I  like  him,  but 
he  is  not  a  particularly  stable  force. 
You  do  not  know  where  he  is  going  to 
light  today  and  tomorrow. 

For  us  to  be  putting  a  lot  of  military 
equipment  in  that  kind  of  a  situation. 
I  think  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

My  own  impression  is.  as  one  who 
has  followed  the  scene  there  with 
some  interest,  having  visited  that  area, 
my  own  impression  is  that  this  admin- 
istration is  handling  this  situation 
pretty  well.  The  Secretary  of  State. 
Jim  Baker,  just  had  a  meeting  with 
the  ASEAN  countries.  He  is  aware  of 
the  situation.  He  is  handling  it  with 
some  delicacy. 

I  think  we  should  be  very  careful 
before  pushing  military  equipment 
into  Cambodia.  On  balance,  we  are 
best  off  trying  diplomatic  means.  For 
this  reason.  I  prefer  the  approach  of 
the  Pell  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon.  If  I  might,  prior  to  doing  that. 
I  would  like  to  clarify  the  meanings  of 
the  provision  before  this  body, 
namely,  the  pending  Pell  amendment 
to  the  Murkowski  amendment.  The 
Murkowski  amendment  enunciates  a 
policy  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
sider providing  substantial  assistance 
to  a  new  Cambodian  Government,  if  it 
provides  to  the  non-Communist  resist- 
ance an  equitable  share  of  authority. 

I  think  the  Pell  amendment,  as  pro- 
posed, is  basically  the  same  language 
as  mine,  with  the  exception  that  the 
President  is  to  oppose  Khmer  Rouge 
control  of  the  Cambodian  seat  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  offer  that  to  my  col- 
league from  Oregon  so  he  would  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  differ- 
ence between  our  two  positions. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon. 

How  much  time  is  remaining  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty-two  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, it  seems  to  me  the  parliamentary 
situation  we  are  in,  I  would  like  to 
make  these  remarks  to  the  general 
subject.  Politics  is  all  too  often  about 
the  here  and  now,  and  not  the  there 
and  then.  There  is  little  to  be  gained, 
in  an  immediate  political  sense,  that 
is,  from  studying  history,  from  remem- 
bering what  came  before.  But  this 
amendment  is  about  history,  and  all  of 
those  amendments  together  deal  with 
that  history,  about  the  nightmares  of 
the  Cambodian  killing  fields.  And  for 
the  Cambodian  people,  there  is  a  lot  to 
be  lost  if  we  do  not  remember— if  we 
gloss  over  the  4  years,  only  a  decade 
ago,  during  which  at  least  1  million 
people  were  slaughtered,  tortured, 
starved,  overworked  to  death  at  the 
hands  of  Khmer  Rouge,  and  if  we 
gloss  over  the  reports  we  have  been 
hearing  for  years  now  about  Khmer 
Rouge  treatment  of  civilians  under 
their  control.  In  short,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  everything  to  be  lost  if  we 
accept  the  administration's  resigna- 
tion to  the  Khmer  Rouge  as  a  fact  of 
life.  They  were,  are,  and  always  will  be 
not  a  fact  of  life,  but  a  fact  of  death. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  United  States 
to  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  en- 
courage a  settlement  in  Camt)odia 
which  excludes  the  Khmer  Rouge  en- 
tirely. I  find  myself  deeply  sad  that 
anybody  would  oppose  these  amend- 
ments that  deal  with  that  point. 


What  if  the  administration  were  sug- 
gesting that  the  inclusion  of  the  Nazi 
Party  in  the  future  German  Govern- 
ment was  a  fact  of  life,  would  anybody 
sit  silently  by?  We  are  talking  about 
Holocaust  and  about  the  kind  of  geno- 
cide that  was  practiced  in  Germany. 

How  can  some  people  get  exercised 
over  Manuel  Noriega  or  Mu'anmiar- 
Qadhafi  or  Yasser  Arafat,  and  not 
over  Pol  Pot? 

Of  course,  I  understand  the  need  for 
flexibility  and  negotiations,  and  I  cer- 
tainly understand  that  sometimes  we 
are  forced  to  deal  with  people  in  orga- 
nizations with  a  whole  lot  of  blood  on 
their  hands. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  civilians  killed  in 
our  own  bombing  raid  in  Libya.  We  are 
not  exactly  pure,  either. 

But  lines  must  be  drawn,  and  the 
Khmer  Rouge  must  be  on  the  other 
side.  If  our  country  stands  for  any- 
thing, and  surely,  it  stands  for  that. 

I  join  my  friends  here  tonight  in 
trying  to  untangle  this  particular  par- 
liamentary situation,  but  I  just  want 
to  say  I  share  in  the  frustration  that  I 
think  underlies  all  of  these  amend- 
ments over  the  administration's  lack 
of  coherent  policy  toward  Cambodia. 

I  share  in  the  frustration  over  the 
administration's  resigned  approach 
toward  the  Khmer  Rouge.  By  acting 
on  these  amendments,  hopefully,  we 
can  clarify  some  of  the  confusion  that 
exists  in  the  administration's  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  ask  the  floor 
manager,  I  will  yield  time  if  he  is  will- 
ing to  yield  back,  so  we  can  move  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
the  Senator  from  California  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wish  to  speak 
very  briefly,  first,  in  response  to  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. He  did  not  quote  me  directly,  but 
he  referred  to  some  remarks  I  made 
during  the  Vietnam  war. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  ran  for  the 
Senate  in  1968  on  a  platform  that  I 
was  going  to  try  to  get  us  out  of  that 
tragic  war.  I  sought  to  do  so  when  I  ar- 
rived in  the  Senate.  One  of  the  first 
measures  that  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  cutting  off  aid,  military  activi- 
ties in  Vietnam  by  the  United  States, 
was  a  Brooke-Cranston  amendment. 

Eventually,  we  prevailed,  after  the 
loss  of  many,  many  lives.  I  never  said 
anything  sympathetic  to  North  Korea. 
I  simply  said  that  I  felt  that  we  should 
not  be  intervening  in  the  affairs  of 
that  nation,  as  Alam  Simpson  just  now 
said,  that  he  felt  we  should  not  be  in- 
tervening in  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions. 


I  want  to  say  a  bit  more  about  Mr. 
Sihanouk  and  his  mercurial  history 
and  behavior  and  his  general  attitude. 
I  have  here  a  picture  of  Sihanouk  at  a 
press  conference,  March  14  of  this 
year,  with  Hun  Sen,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  There  they  are 
together,  a  fine  pair,  for  us  to  be 
giving  military  assistance  to. 

Prince  Sihanouk  told  Vice  President 
Quayle  in  Jakarta  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's recent  trip  over  there  that  he 
could  not  break  with  the  Khmer 
Rouge  if  the  Chinese  insisted  on  it. 
Here  we  have  a  man  captive  to  China. 
We  have  seen  what  China  is  like, 
rather  recently.  It  is  proposed  we  give 
military  aid  to  him  and  that  he  is 
under  the  thumb  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Sihanouk,  in  effect, 
has  pulled  the  rug  from  under  the 
wobbly  argument  for  military  aid. 

In  March,  he  was  said  to  favor  arms 
aid  to  him  and  to  the  coalition  in- 
which  he  sits  with  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Then  he  met  in  Jakarta  with  Mr. 
Hun  Sen  for  talks  on  establishing  an 
interim  regime  that  would  be  different 
from  his  alliance  with  the  Khmer 
Rouge  and  then  he  said  on  May  13,  "I 
confess  we  don't  need  U.S.  lethal  aid. 
but  we  need  U.S.  humanitarian  aid." 

Here  we  are  suggesting,  some  people 
suggesting,  some  Senators  proposing 
that  we  give  military  aid  to  the  man 
who  says  he  does  not  need  it. 

He  explained  that  by  saying  his  lack 
of  need  for  our  military  assistance, 
"We  have  just  received  a  huge  amount 
of  arms,  enough  to  wage  2  more  years 
of  war,  from  China." 

That  is  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  giving  the  military  aid. 

Why  should  we  give  military  aid  to  a 
coalition  backed  by  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  one  which  Mr.  Si- 
hanouk admits  is  something  that  he 
cannot  detach  from  unless  he  gets  per- 
mission from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China? 

I  submit  that  these  are  compelling 
arguments  for  not  giving  military  aid 
to  Prince  Sihanouk  and  for  supporting 
the  Pell  substitute  which  puts  us  on 
the  peace  path  that  is  consistent  with 
all  the  peace  efforts  that  we  are  now 
engaged  in  and  that  others  are  now 
engaged  in,  trying  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful, diplomatic,  negotiated  rather  than 
a  military  solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  here 
to  my  colleagues  who  are  watching 
tills  that  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  proposed  amendment  that  is 
before  as  the  initial  amendment  pend- 
ing, the  existence  of  the  amendment 
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of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  like  to 
point  out  that  my  amendment  does 
not  prejudge  the  issue  of  lethal  aid. 
The  amendment  is  not  a  substitute  for 
lethal  aid.  It  is  fully  compatible  with 
the  decision  either  for  or  against 
lethal  aid  or  no  decision  at  all. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  my  amend- 
ment has  the  same  purpose  as  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  and  that  is  to 
strengthen  the  negotiating  hand  of 
the  non-Communists  led  by  Prince  Si- 
hanouk, but  it  does  so  by  taking  a 
little  different  approach. 

The  amendment  declares  that 
United  States  objectives  in  Cambodia 
are  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
democratic  government  in  Cambodia 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  Cambodi- 
an people  and,  two,  preventing  the 
return  of  power  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
The  pending  amendment  that  is 
before  us  in  the  Pell  amendment  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  preceding  Mur- 
kowski  amendment  with  the  exception 
of  the  findings  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  to  oppose  the  practice 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge  also  known  as 
the  Kampuchea  faction  of  the  coali- 
tion government  of  the  democratic 
Kampuchea  acting  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Cambodian  people  at  the 
United  Nations. 

I  would  tell  my  colleagues  that  obvi 
ously  that  is  certainly  the  attitude  and 
expression    of    the    majority    of    this 
body. 

F\irther,  their  amendment  differs  by 
adding  "it  shall  t)e  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  work  with  other  na- 
tions and  to  vote  to  prevent  the 
Khmer  Rouge  from  controlling  the 
Cambodian  seat  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. " 

And  the  third  difference  is  the  Presi- 
dent is  urged  to  strongly  work  with 
other  nations  to  vote  to  prevent  the 
Khmer  Rouge  from  controlling  the 
Cambodian  seat  in  the  United  Nations 
for  the  44th  session. 

So  you  see.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  initial  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  would 
conflict  with  Senator  Pell's  amend- 
ment with  the  exception  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  something  that  really  be- 
longs in  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
and  that  is  the  issue  of  lethal  aid. 

My  friend  from  Virginia  had  pro- 
posed a  second-degree  amendment 
which  would  specifically  address  the 
issue  of  lethal  aid,  and  I  was  prepared 
to  accept  that  language  as  he  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  the  second-degree 
amendment. 

However,  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  has  pursued  his  amendment 
which  puts  us  in  a  psu-liamentary  posi- 
tion where  I  assume  the  floor  leader  is 
going  to  request  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment. My  amendment  will  be  standing 
and  then  I  would  assume  my  friend 
from  Virginia  would  again  come  back 


with  his  amendment  which  would  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  lethal  aid. 

So,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Parliamentarian  has  given  us  a  ruling 
that  the  Pell  amendment  is  not  a  com- 
plete substitute  and  as  a  consequence 
there  would  be  room  for  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  proceed  with  his 
second-degree  amendment. 

So.  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
status  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  as  opposed  to  the  Pell 
amendment  which  is  before  this  group 
as  opposed  to  the  proposed  second- 
degree  or  perhaps  substitute  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  point  in 
prolonging  this.  As  I  have  suggested 
earlier.  I  am  ready  for  a  vote  if  the 
floor  manager,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  is  ready  as  well. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
prepared  to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  prepared  to  yield  back 
his  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  yielded  back  his  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
alter  Senators  on  both  sides  that  a 
rollcall  vote  is  imminent  because  sev- 
eral Senators  have  left  the  Hill,  and  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  seek  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  to  the  Robb 
substitute  amendment  following  this 
under  a  30-minute  time  limitation 
equally  divided. 

I  understand  that  there  is  agree- 
ment among  the  principals  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
rollcall  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment that  Senator  Robb  be  recognized 
to  offer  his  substitute  amendment 
which  will  be  considered  for  30  min- 
utes equally  divided,  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  Senator  Pell  and  Sena- 
tor Robb.  or  their  designees,  and  that 
upon  the  completion  or  yielding  back 
of  the  time,  that  there  he  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  Robb  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  add  just  in  clarification  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  what  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
really  is.  It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for 


the  Pell  second-degree  amendment 
and  the  Robb  second-degree  amend- 
ment which  will  be  introduced  after 
the  Senate  votes  on  the  Pell  amend- 
ment. After  these  two  amendments 
are  disposed  of,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  not  require  a  rollcall 
vote  on  his  underlying  amendment. 

I  trust  that  I  have  communicated 
the  correct  parliamentary  procedure, 
the  structure  of  these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 
The  Republican  leader. 
Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  question,  as  I  understand  there  is 
some  hope  we  might  complete  action 
on  this  bill  this  evening. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  assume  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  the  majority  leader  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
a  cloture   vote  yet  this  evening  and 
then  there  would  be  whatever  amend- 
ments do  qualify  and  then  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  space  resolution? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  And  we  would  not  be  in 
tomorrow  if  we  completed  all  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  the  Republi- 
can leader  is  correct. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  that  is  contingent 
upon  an  agreement  being  reached  with 
respect  to  disposition  of  the  Specter 
amendment.  I  understand  that  either 
agreement  has  been  reached  or  we  are 
very  close  to  it,  and  I  hope  to  know 
that  after  this  vote,  and  certainly 
after  the  next  vote  at  which  time  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  move  to  a  clo- 
ture vote  and  completion  of  action  as 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
suggested. 

So  it  is  still  my  intention  to  complete 
action  on  this  bill  tonight  and  if  we  do 
that,  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  97. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  135  Leg.] 
YEAS— 97 


Adams 

Bond 

Bryan 

Baucus 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Bentsen 

BoschwlU 

Burdick 

Biden 

Bradley 

Bums 

Bingaman 

Breaux 

Byrd 

July  20, 
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Chafee 

Henin 

Murkowski 

CmU 

Heinz 

NicUes 

Cochran 

Helms 

Nunn 

Cohen 

Hollings 

Packwood 

Conrad 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Pressler 

DAmato 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Reid 

Daschle 

Kaasebaum 

Riegle 

DeConcini 

Kasten 

Robb 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Dodd 

Kerrey 

Roth 

Dole 

Kerry 

Rudman 

Domenici 

Kohl 

Sanford 

Durenberger 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Exon 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Ford 

Levin 

Shelby 

Fowler 

Lieberman 

Simon 

Gam 

Lott 

Simpson 

Glenn 

Lugar 

Specter 

Gore 

Mack 

Symms 

Gorton 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Graham 

McClure 

Wallop 

Gramm 

McConnell 

Warner 

Grasslpy 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

Harkin 

Mikulski 

Wirth 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

Hatfield 

Moynihan 

NAYS-1 
Stevens 

NOT  VOTING 

-2 

Armstrong 

Matsunaga 

So   the 
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was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  be  recognized. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  382  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  380 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  send  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  382  to 
amendment  No.  380. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
Let  us  have  a  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted insert  the  following: 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  CAMBODIAN  PEOPLE. 

(a)  Policy.— It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to: 

(1)  support  the  Cambodian  non-Commu- 
nist resistance  in  its  efforts  to  establish  an 
independent,  democratic  government  in 
Cambodia  responsive  to  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  the  Cambodian  people. 

(2)  support  the  establishment  of  a  coali- 
tion government  in  which  the  non-Commu- 
nists have  a  leading  role  that  will  not  sup- 
port, accept,  recognize,  or  tolerate  any  polit- 
ical arrangement  in  Cambodia  that  would 


enable   the   Khmer   Rouge   to   reestablish 
their  control  over  Cambodia. 

(b)  Assistance  for  the  Non-Commtjnist 
Resistance.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President  may  make 
available  to  the  non-Communist  resistance 
forces  and  non-Communist  civilians  in  Cam- 
bodia funds  made  available  for  foreign  mili- 
tary financing  and  economic  support  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  year  1990  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Assistance  to  the 
Khmer  Rouge.- Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  or 
with  the  effect  of  promoting,  sustaining,  or 
augmenting,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Khmer  Rouge  or  any  of  its 
members  to  conduct  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Cambodia  or  elsewhere  in 
Indochina. 

(d)  Clarification  of  Authorities  Grant- 
ed.— 

(1)  Earmarking  of  funds  not  affected.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  supersedes  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  Annual  Foreign  Op- 
erations, Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act  that  earmarks 
funds  for  a  specific  country,  region,  organi- 
zation, or  purpose. 

(2)  Appropriations  act  limitations  not 
AFFECTED.— Nothing  in  this  section  super- 
sedes any  provision  of  the  annual  Foreign 
Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act  that  sjiecifi- 
cally  refers  to  the  assistance  authorized  by 
this  section  and  establishes  limitations  with 
respect  to  such  assistance. 

(3)  Reprogramming  requirements  not  af- 
fected.—Nothing  in  this  section  supersedes 
the  requirements  of  section  634A  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  any  provision 
of  the  annual  Foreign  Operations.  Export 
Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priations Act  that  requires  prior  notification 
to  congressional  committees  of  proposed  re- 
programming  of  funds. 

Mr.  ROBB  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  today 
Cambodia  sits  at  a  crossroads,  in 
effect,  between  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination on  the  one  hand  and  a 
choice  between  two  brutal  Communist 
factions  on  the  other.  The  Vietnam- 
ese, who  have  occupied  Cambodia 
since  1978,  have  unexpectedly  an- 
nouced  that  on  September  30  they  will 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Cambodia. 
Withdrawal  of  the  Vietnamese  has 
long  been  a  policy  goal  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  represents  only  the  first 
step.  Our  overarching  goal  is  a  stable 
government  freely  elected  by  the  Cam- 
bodian people. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  future  of 
that  nation  is  the  prevention  of  the 
return  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  whose 
murderous  regime  wiped  out  well  over 
a  million  Cambodians  during  the 
1970's. 

On  Monday,  negotiations  will  begin 
in  Paris  which  we  hope  will  result  in 
an  interim  coalition  government  hope- 
fully led  by  Prince  Sihanouk  which 
will  ultimately  lead  to  free  elections. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  get  from 
here  to  there,  we  have  to  prevent  the 


Khmer  Rouge  from  seizing  power  and 
returning  Cambodia  to  the  horrifying 
days  of  the  lulling  fields.  The  situation 
on  the  ground  in  Cambodia  is  this: 
The  Hun  Sen  government  is  being  sup- 
plied by  Hanoi  and  backed  by  Moscow. 
The  Chinese  are  arming  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  The  leader  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist resistance.  Prince  Sihanouk,  is  the 
spiritual  father  of  Cambodia,  a  man 
who  has  remained  steadfast  in  his 
holding  to  principles  of  independence 
and  neutrality  for  Cambodia. 

Since  1985,  we  have  been  giving  hu- 
manitarian and  nonlethal  aid  in  the  $3 
million  to  $5  million  range  to  the  non- 
Commimists.  Now  the  non-Commu- 
nists tell  us  the  best  and  perhaps  the 
only  hope  of  preventing  the  Khmer 
Rouge  from  seizing  power  and  achiev- 
ing true  power-sharing  with  Hun  Sen 
is  to  put  the  non-Communist  resist- 
ance on  a  par  militarily  with  the  two 
Communist-backed  factions. 

This  amendment  gives  the  adminis- 
tration the  flexibility  to  seek  authori- 
zation for— it  does  not  authorize  or  ap- 
propriate— covert  lethal  aid  to  the 
NCR.  It  allows  the  administration  to 
seek  authority  from  the  Intelligence 
Committee  to  provide  that  kind  of  aid 
if  it  deems  it  necesary  to  advance  the 
prospects  for  a  stable  negotiated  polit- 
ical structure  in  Cambodia. 

The  administration,  in  my  judgemnt, 
needs  that  flexibility,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  in  all  likelihood  rep- 
resent the  United  States  next  week  in 
Paris. 

No  one  can  contend  that  the  cause 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  wiU  be  ad- 
vanced by  leaving  the  non-Conununist 
resistance  weak  and  vulnerable  in  the 
face  of  two  ruthless  and  heavily  armed 
Communist  adversaries.  By  aiding  the 
non-Conununist  resistance,  we  advance 
the  prospects  for  a  successful  outcome. 
But  if  we  do  nothing,  we  only  increase 
the  likelihood  of  further  civil  war  and 
heighten  the  possibility  of  the  return 
of  the  murderous  Khmer  Rouge 
regime. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  Why 
now?  Next  Monday,  Prince  Sihanouk 
sits  down  in  Paris  with  Hun  Sen.  Our 
support,  represented  by  this  amend- 
ment, strengthens  his  hand  in  those 
negotiations.  If  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment, Hun  Sen  and  the  Khmer  Rouge 
will  have  no  misconception  of  Ameri- 
ca's strong  wish  for  true,  meaningful 
power.  Mr.  President,  those  negotia- 
tions are  by  no  means  a  sure  thing. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  settlement 
will  result  and,  if  it  does,  that  it  will 
last.  So  enhanced  aid  may  become  nec- 
essary should  renewed  civil  war  ensue. 
Mr.  President,  given  our  history  in 
the  region,  I  believe  the  United  States 
has  a  moral  responsibility  to  use  what- 
ever appropriate  resources  are  at  our 
disposal  to  seek  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Khmer  Rouge  are  a  known 
quantity  in  Cambodia.  Their  ruthless 
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disregard  for  human  life  is  well 
known.  Blocking  their  return  to  power 
will  not  be  an  easy  task,  but  not  to  try, 
I  believe,  would  be  morally  irresponsi- 
ble. 

This  amendment  does  nothing  more 
than  give  the  non-Communists  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  achieve  a  stable,  self-de- 
termined and  peaceful  future  for  Cam- 
bodia. I  believe  we  owe  them  that 
chance,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  giving  it  to 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain 
der  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
he  may  need  to  the  Senator  from  Cali 
fomia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  against  the  Robb  amend 
ment.  Military  aid  is  a  slippery  slope. 
We  have  been  down  it  before.  Former 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Asia.  Richard 
Holbrook,  appeared  before  the  Sub 
committee  on  Asia  which  I  chair  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
he  said:  "A  limited  amount  of  military 
aid  to  an  incompetent  military  force 
leaves  us  with  a  later  dilemma.  Do  we 
increase  our  amount  of  aid  or  do  we 
cut  it  off?" 

The  analogy  to  Vietnam  I  think  i.s 
pretty  close.  When  does  U.S.  military 
involvement  end?  How  much  military 
aid  are  we  talking  about?  There  is  no 
figure  in  the  Robb  amendment.  What 
happens  after  the  first  year  and  the 
NRC.  the  non-Communist  resistance. 
are  still  weak?  We  tried  military  aid 
for  Cambodia  once  before,  but  thev 
were  defeated  by  the  Khmer  Rouge 
back  in  the  I970's.  and  I  ask  why 
would  Sihanouk's  forces,  which  are 
led.  incidentally,  by  a  son  who  sit.s  in 
southern  France,  be  any  better' 

Military  aid  to  the  so-called  non 
Communist  resistance  would  derail  a 
fast-moving  peace  process  that  bears 
real  hope  and  is  supported  by  the  ad 
ministration.  We  have  adopted  the 
Pell  amendment  that  speaks  for  a 
peaceful  approach.  Why  derail  that  b\ 
turning  to  a  military  solution'^  And 
how  would  we  get  the  aid  into  Cambo- 
dia? The  Thai  Foreign  Minister  has  to 
go  through  Thailand  presumably.  He 
said  at  the  end  of  June.  "Giving  lethal 
aid  at  this  time  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  change  in  circumstances.  A  key 
Thai  lieutenant  general  .stated  June 
23,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal to  provide  lethal  aid  to  prince  Si 
hanouks  factions." 

It  is  evident  that  aid  that  is  being 
given  presently  to  the  resistance  that 
the  Robb  amendment  would  give  more 
aid  to  is  showing  up  in  the  black 
market.  Soldiers  are  armed,  then  they 
leave,  go  back  and  sell,  and  you  can 


buy  grenades  for  40  cents,  M-16's  for 
$20  to  $40  in  the  NCR  refugee  camps. 

The  Sihanouk  forces  have  had  10 
years  to  develop  an  effective  fighting 
force.  They  have  only  22,000  troops 
now.  according  to  Sihanouk.  U.S.  offi- 
cials have  been  predicting  until  recent- 
ly when  they  eased  off  on  this  that 
they  would  be  up  to  40,000  or  60.000  in 
6  months. 

Is  that  credible?  If  it  is  not.  where 
will  aid  from  us  lead?  I  want  to  ask  a 
key  question.  I  urge  Senators  to  listen 
to  this  particular  point.  Is  Sihanouk 
credible?  I  think  he  is  best  described 
as  mercurial.  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  August  12,  1973.  he  said— and  I 
have  later  quotes  that  I  will  cite— "I 
am  now  100  percent  with  the  Khmer 
Rouge."  That  is  Sihanouk  for  whom 
this  aid  would  be  destined.  I  will  fight 
side  by  side  with  them  until  they 
defeat  the  Americans  and  rule  over  a 
Communist  Cambodia." 

He  refers  to  a  time  in  this  interview- 
when  he  came  to  John  Foster  Dulles 
seeking  help  for  his  forces  in  Cambo- 
dia back  in  1953,  and  he  quotes  Foster 
Dulles  as  saying  arrogantly.  "Go 
home,  your  majesty,  and  thank  God 
you  have  the  French.  Without  them 
Ho  Chi  would  swallow  you  in  2  weeks. 
Good-bye." 

And    then    Sihanouk's   comment    is, 

From  that  day  on  I  have  detested 
them,  them  and  their  fake  democracy, 
their  fake  freedom,  their  imperialism 
put  through  in  the  .scheme  of  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

At  another  point  he  accuses  the 
United  States  of  seeking  to  assassinate 
him.  having  plots  to  do  .so.  You  can 
understand  his  hostilities  toward  us. 
Does  that  mean  we  turn  around  and 
give  him  military  assistance?  He  said. 

For  me  the  main  enemy  is  American 
imperialism."  He  also  said,  "Cambodia 
will  become  Communist  and  it  is  only 
right  that  Cambodia  become  Commu- 
nist." 

More  recently,  here  is  a  picture  of 
him  with  the  head  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  in  a  joint  pre.ss  conference  talk- 
ing about  their  alliance. 

After  asking  for  military  aid,  more 
recently  he  said.  I  confe.ss  we  don't 
need  U.S.  lethal  aid.  We  need  humani- 
tarian aid  "  And  then  he  explained 
why  he  does  not  need  it.  He  says,  "We 
have  just  received  a  huge  amount  of 
arms,  enough  to  wage  2  more  years  of 
war,  from  China,  shipped  through 
Thailand.' 

Aid  is  proposed  to  a  man  who  is  get- 
ting all  the  aid  he  needs  from  China. 

Prince  Sihanouk  told  Vice  President 
QuAYLE  in  Jakarta  that  he  could  not 
break  with  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  Chi- 
nese insisted  on  his  staying  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

Finally,  more  recent  quote  from  this 
man  about  the  United  States.  In  April 
of  this  year  he  once  again  called  us,  re- 
peating language  he  used  in  1973,  im- 
perialists.  I   ask   why   do  we  propose 


military  aid  to  that  sort  of  a  nonfriend 
of  the  United  States,  allied  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge? 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  10 
minutes  and  29  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  as  I 
listened  to  the  debate  this  evening  of  a 
story  Mark  Twain  once  told  about  the 
cat  who  jumped  up  on  the  hot  stove 
and  was  burned  and  as  a  result  never 
jumped  up  on  the  stove  again  whether 
it  was  hot  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  wiser  than 
that  cat.  We  are  all  very  much  aware, 
and  you  can  feel  it  in  the  air  in  this 
Chamber  tonight,  of  the  tragedy  that 
was  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
once  before.  But  this  is  a  different 
time  and  a  different  circumstance.  We 
as  a  great  Nation  are  called  upon,  and 
it  is  in  fact,  I  believe,  our  moral  obliga- 
tion, to  not  stand  idly  by  when  the 
Khmer  Rouge  may  come  back  to 
power  in  Cambodia. 

The  record  is  clear.  They  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  almost  30 
percent  of  the  Cambodian  population. 
It  was  an  Asian  holocaust.  And  now 
with  the  Vietnamese  leaving  Cambo- 
dia, the  Cambodian  people  face  a  very 
unstable  presence  and  a  very  uncer- 
tain future.  It  is  a  time  for  moral  lead- 
ership by  our  great  Nation.  What  that 
means  is  measured  involvement,  the 
willingness  to  provide  nonlethal  and 
lethal  support  to  the  non-Communist 
resistance  in  Cambodia,  which  is  our 
best  hope  of  keeping  the  Khmer 
Rouge  from  power. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  it  within  our 
capacity  to  avoid  the  slippery  slope,  I 
have  more  confidence  in  this  Presi- 
dent, more  confidence  in  this  Congress 
to  know  that  entering  in  this  way,  to 
prevent  another  holocaust  in  this 
Asian  nation,  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  drawn  irresistibly  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  our  past.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, an  obligation.  Senator  Robb  in 
his  amendment  recognizes  that  obliga- 
tion. Lest  we  be  accused  of  forgetting 
the  les.sons  of  the  first  Asian  holo- 
caust, let  us  do  what  we  can  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment  to  prevent  a 
second  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  control  the 
lime. 

Mr,  ROBB,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  if 
the  other  side  is  not  prepared  to  yield 
lime  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair, 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  lethal 
aid  arises  before  this  body  because, 
one,  the  administration  believes  that  it 
sends  an  important  signal  to  the  non- 
Conununists  in  Cambodia.  The  lethal 
aid  question  was  discussed  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  as  I  indicated.  The 
chairman  and  others  concluded  the 
issue  should  be  debated  openly  in  the 
Senate.  Since  the  administration  has 
sought  a  Senate  debate  and  a  vote  on 
lethal  aid.  that  is  just  what  we  are 
having  today. 

My  amendment,  with  Senator  Pell's 
second  degree,  provides  support  to  the 
non-Communists  in  a  different  way.  It 
was  agreed  to  overwhelmingly.  That 
amendment  calls  for  broad  aid  to  a 
democratic  government  in  Cambodia.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  Robb  amend- 
ment. I  note  that  the  Murkowski-Pell 
amendment  in  itself  because  of  its 
overwhelming  approval  is  a  strong 
message  of  support  to  the  non-Com- 
munists but  the  question  to  be  ad- 
dressed before  this  body  by  the  Robb 
amendment  is  if  this  body  will  join  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  has 
already  voted  on  lethal  aid  to  Cambo- 
dia. The  House  has  indicated  its  confi- 
dence in  the  administration  to  proper- 
ly administer  this  lethal  aid,  and  the 
question  before  this  body  is  does  the 
Senate  have  that  same  confidence  in 
the  administration. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  8  min- 
utes 24  seconds  remaining.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  5  minutes  48  sec- 
onds. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator,  our  colleague 
from  Virginia,  a  fine  new  Member  of 
the  Senate,  a  very  able  thinker,  a  man 
to  be  listened  to,  who  fought  with 
honor  in  Vietnam.  It  is  for  me  a  little 
difficult  to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
my  party  will  vote  for  it,  I  am  here  for 
a  change  for  myself,  not  as  a  member 
of  the  leadership,  and  that  sometimes 
is  difficult.  You  go  over  the  cliff  a  lot 
of  times  in  this  place  when  you  are  in- 
volved in  leadership  activities.  But  I 
can  tell  you  what  we  really  ought  to 
label  this.  And  I  have  heard  the  argu- 


ments on  the  floor  side  and  tried  to 
listen  to  this  very  carefully.  My  only 
plea  to  you  is  to  listen  to  the  issue  of 
what  you  should  add  to  this  bill.  This 
amendment  is  a  refugee  impact  state- 
ment, because  every  time  someone 
throws  themselves  in  with  us  and  they 
fail,  it  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  re- 
settle them.  That  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us.  We  have  done  it.  Other 
countries  help  us,  but  we  carry  the 
main  load.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  Virginia  if 
he  has  considered  that  we  have  found 
always  that  our  military  assistance 
and  our  military  involvement  in  the 
affairs  of  another  country  can  result 
in  some  very  serious  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  receive 
and  resettle  refugees  from  that  par- 
ticular coimtry  if  that  policy  goes 
awry.  And  the  pressures  to  do  it  are 
horrendous.  Nearly  1  million  Vietnam- 
ese have  been  resettled  here  in  the 
United  States— great  contributors  to 
our  country.  I  do  not  have  a  quibble 
about  that.  But  domestic  groups 
clamor  and  clamor  about  our  responsi- 
bility and  our  obligations  regarding 
the  refugee  flow— strong,  powerful 
groups  they  are.  Who  does  not  oppose 
the  Khmer  Rouge?  They  are  barbar- 
ians. 

That  is  not  my  point,  Mr.  President. 
The  point  is  that  when  we  make  these 
foreign  policy  decisions,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  prospect  and  effect  of 
refugee  flows  which  could  result  from 
these  policy  decisions.  That  is  a  seri- 
ous humanitarian  problem,  and  we  are 
not  funding  the  ones  we  bring  in  now. 
And  the  American  public  is  becoming 
a  little  pinched  on  that  as  things  trou- 
ble them  in  their  own  economy. 

I  ask  you  only  to  pay  attention  to 
that.  Creating  a  claim  of  resettlement 
in  the  United  States  warrants  ever 
greater  consideration  by  the  policy- 
makers. That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

I  strongly  support  all  these  diplo- 
matic, economic,  and  humanitarian  aid 
issues  in  support  of  these  groups.  I 
support  military  assistance  where  ap- 
propriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  for  an  additional  30  seconds? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Fifteen? 

Mr.  PELL.  Fifteen. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  we  believe  that 
lethal  aid  to  Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen 
forces  is  required,  is  it  not  more  appro- 
priate to  be  supplied  through  the 
ASEAN  nations,  their  neighbors  in  the 
region  and  the  ones  with  the  most  to 
gain  and  the  most  to  lose?  We  have 
spent  days  now  messing  with  the 
President's  ability  to  administer  for- 
eign policy,  and  now  we  are  going  to 
mess  with  every  other  country  inter- 
nationally to  do  foreign  policy. 

Thank  you. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pre  'dent,  what  is  the 
time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  4  min- 
utes and  42  seconds.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  5  minutes  and  48  seconds 
remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  1  minute? 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  to  me 
it  is  cynical  in  the  extreme  to  talk  of  a 
peace  process  that  not  only  includes 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  but  in  reality  ex- 
cludes all  other  parties. 

The  Senator  from  California  would 
apparently  prefer  Pol  Pot  to  Sihan- 
ouk, but  if  Sihanouk  is  not  credible, 
does  the  Senator  from  California  deem 
Pol  Pot  to  be  credible.  He  is  one  of  his- 
tory's great  genocidists.  And  would  he, 
the  Senator  from  California,  accept 
life  condenmed  imder  Pol  Pot?  The  re- 
jection of  the  Robb  amendment  con- 
demns Cambodia  to  a  peace  process 
with  no  choice  but  the  embrace  of  a 
murderer. 

I  say  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Wyoming,  refugees  will  come  and 
come  in  by  the  thousands  if  they  are 
condemned  to  a  life  under  a  man 
whom  they  have  already  witnessed  life 
under  to  their  great  dismay. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  reiterate  what  has  already  been 
said  here  about  the  repugnance  for 
the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the  appalling 
prospect  that  they  could  regain  power. 
But  I  would  simply  observe  here,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  still  seem  to  depend 
and  have  a  sense  that  we  control 
events  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  do  not. 
We  cannot  deliver  Sihanouk.  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  aid  to  Sihanouk  will 
keep  Sihanouk  in  our  camp.  He  may 
go  with  Pol  Pot  tomorrow.  There  is  no 
way  the  Chinese  can  deliver  Pol  Pot. 
There  is  no  way  the  Vietnamese  can 
deliver  Hun  Sen. 

I  would  not  stand  here  tonight  and 
vote  for  a  resolution  that  absolutely 
forbade  lethal  aid.  But  I  cannot  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  tonight  as  if  I 
know  and  control  events  in  some 
simple  way  vote  for  lethal  aid  to  go 
into  a  region  of  the  world  where  I  feel, 
as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  feels  as 
well,  we  have  a  significant  moral  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  are  tampering  with  something 
here  which  I  believe  we  do  not  under- 
stand. There  is  near  anarchy  in  Cam- 
bodia. We  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on  at  the  village  level.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  We  do 
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not  know  what  is  going  on  in  Cambo- 
dia. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
in  the  end  what  is  going  to  be  impor- 
tant there  is  not  only  the  ability  to 
govern  but  the  ability  to  fight. 

I  thinli  this  evening.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  going  to  be  making,  at  least  in 
my  judgment,  a  mistake  by  assuming 
that  we  somehow  control  things 
l)eyond  what  I  think  we  have  demon 
strated  our  capacity  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  10  years  ago  this  next 
October.  I  was  in  Cambodia.  Senator 
BAUCtJS,  Senator  Sasser,  and  I  were 
the  first  three  American  Government 
people  to  go  to  Cambodia  after  the  fall 
of  the  Lon  Nol  goverrunent. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  that  was 
left  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  was  a  total 
disaster.  They  were  the  worst  political 
regime  since  Adolf  Hitler  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many. The  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  cannot  stand  by  and 
do  absolutely  nothing  in  the  face  of  a 
possible  resurgence  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  say.s 
there  are  no  guarantees.  We  do  not 
know  all  the  answers.  That  is  true. 
there  are  no  guarantees  and  we  do  not 
know  all  the  answers  in  Southeast 
Asia.  But  that  is  no  justification  for 
standing  by  and  doing  absolutely 
nothing.  There  is  only  one  democratic 
force  in  Cambodia.  We  are  not  going 
to  provide  aid  to  the  Vietnamese  or 
the  Hun  Sen  government.  Therefore, 
the  only  alternative  we  have  is  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  the  Sihanouk  and  Son 
Sann  forces  and,  if  we  do  not  do  that, 
the  only  choice  we  have  is  to  do  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
LiEBERMAN).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  controls  2 
minutes  and  46  seconds.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  3  minutes  and  3  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Who  yields  time?  If  no  Senator 
yields  time,  the  time  will  be  deducted 
evenly. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  this  amendment,  just 
one  section,  (b). 

(b)  Assistance  roR  the  Non-Communist 
Resistance.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President  may  make 
available  to  the  non-Communist  resistance 


forces  and  non-Communist  civilians  in  Cam- 
bodia funds  made  available  for  foreign  mili- 
tary funding  and  economic  support  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  year  1990  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
not  asked  for  $1  in  military  aid  to 
Cambodia,  not  $1.  Why  then  should 
we  stand  here  at  almost  10:30  o'clock 
at  night  and  vote  for  an  amendment 
that  says  that  the  President,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law, 
may  make  available  to  the  non-Com- 
munist resistance  forces  funds  made 
available  for  foreign  military  financ- 
ing'> 

Now.  I  may  vote  for  military  aid  to 
Cambodia.  I  may  vote  for  economic 
support  assistance  if  and  when  the 
President  makes  a  request  for  it.  when 
he  comes  before  the  American  people 
and  lays  it  right  out  on  the  table  and 
says.  'This  is  what  we  need,  this  is 
why  we  need  it."  But  let  us  wait  until 
the  President  asks  for  this  assistance. 

I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
friend,  the  former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  our  distinguished 
colleague  [Mr.  Robb].  What  role  does 
he  envision  for  the  Japanese?  What 
about  our  NATO  allies?  Has  anyone 
sought  to  find  out  how  they  feel  about 
this?  How  much  support  will  they 
give?  What  about  the  British,  and 
what  about  the  French?  What  evi- 
dence does  the  Senator  have  that  this 
military  aid  will  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Khmer  Rouge? 

How  much  money  does  he  envision 
that  this  will  cost?  What  about  the 
American  people?  Have  they  been 
asked?  The  President  has  the  bully 
pulpit.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  country. 
When  he  asks  for  this  aid,  then  I  will 
consider  it,  and  I  may  well  vote  for  it, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  case  he 
makes  for  it  but  not  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  say.  Senators,  we  have  time  to  con- 
sider this,  plenty  of  time.  We  do  not 
have  to  vote  for  it  at  this  hour  of  the 
night,  brought  up  as  an  amendment 
here.  Remember  this:  When  it  comes 
to  financing  the  civil  war  in  Cambodia, 
remember  the  appropriations  bills 
that  will  have  to  come  before  this 
Senate  time  after  time  after  time,  and 
the  triple  digit  deficit  that  the  country 
is  now  facing,  and  a  $3  trillion  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  stood  on  this  floor 
when  we  slid  slowly  into  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  did  not  go  to  Vietnam. 
Many  Senators  here  went  to  Vietnam. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb] 
went  to  Vietnam.  He  is  a  highly  re- 
spected Memt)er  of  this  body,  a  veter- 
an of  that  war,  but  I  think  we  should 
let  history  give  us  some  guidance 
before  we  take  sudden  action  here  and 
write  a  blank  check  for  the  President, 
when  the  President  has  never  even 
asked  for  one  penny  in  military  assist- 
ance for  Cambodia,  that  I  can  recall. 


There  is  plenty  of  time.  Let  us 
debate  this  matter  and  let  us  let  the 
American  people  hear  about  it.  and  let 
us  see  what  they  say  about  it.  Let  the 
President  ask  for  this  money,  if  he 
wants  it  and  we  can  debate  the  matter 
fully. 

I  may  support  it,  but  I  will  not  vote 
for  this  amendment,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  it.  As  Byron  said, 
"History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 
hath  but  one  page."  Let  us  read  that 
page  before  we  embark  in  haste  upon 
a  course  that  we  may  come  to  regret. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  opposition  has  expired, 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  now  con- 
trols 3  minutes  and  50  seconds.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBB.  Will  the  President 
repeat  the  number  of  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes,  fifty  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBB.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yields  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  time  just  provided  to  the 
previous  speaker. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  the 
body  that  the  reason  why  we  are  dis- 
cussing this  issue  is  because  the  ad- 
ministration came  to  the  Intelligence 
Committee  and  sought  lethal  aid  for 
the  Cambodian  resistance.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  stated: 

If  the  United  States  should  decide  to 
inject  itself  in  any  way  in  Cambodia,"  he 
said  in  a  statement.  'I  believe  that  the  deci- 
sion is  essentially  a  political  foreign  policy 
i.ssue  that  should  be  decided  by  all  100  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

And  he  goes  on  to  state  that  he  feels 
that  the  Senate  should  decide  if  we 
are  going  to  support  the  administra- 
tion. The  administration  has  request- 
ed this  action,  I  tell  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  and  the 
administration  if  fully  supportive  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  McCAIN.  I  would  ask  permission 
to  continue,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  yielded  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  situation  in  Cambodia 
today,  Mr.  President,  is  one  where 
there  is  an  occupying  army  called  the 
Vietnamese  Army.  There  is  no  anar- 
chy in  Cambodia.  They  completely 
control  the  place.  They  are  going  to 
leave  in  September,  because  of  a  varie- 
ty of  reasons,  a  major  one  being  a 
crying  need  for  economic  assistance. 

If  there  is  no  other  power  to  insert 
itself  in  the  area,  you  will  see  the 
return  of  Pol  Pot  and  another  blood- 


bath; and  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wy- 
oming, hundreds  of  thousands  of  addi- 
tional poor  people  will  want  to  avoid 
the  slaughter  they  experienced  a  few 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of 
genocide  in  recent  history.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  unless  we  make  the 
non-Communist  resistance  a  viable 
force,  we  will  not  get  an  agreement  on 
a  new  government  in  Cambodia.  My 
colleagues  have  made  references  to  Si- 
hanouk. I  am  not  a  fan  of  Sihanouk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  request  an  additional 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBB.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yields  30  more  seconds. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  It  has  been  the  tradi- 
tion of  this  Nation  to  support  those 
who  struggle  for  freedom. 

We  supported  freedom  fighters  in 
Angola,  in  Afghanistan  and  through- 
out, for  over  two  centuries  of  this  Na- 
tion's history.  These  people  deserve  a 
chance  for  freedom  and  democracy. 
They  deserve  our  assistance. 

Mr.  ROBB  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  1  minute 
and  4  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  all  time  from 
the  other  side  has  expired;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Thank  you.  Let  me  con- 
clude by  thanking  my  colleagues  for 
their  attention  at  this  late  hour  for 
what  I  know  is  a  difficult  matter  for 
everyone  involved.  It  is  an  important 
policy  consideration.  It  does  have  the 
very  active  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  plans  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  Paris  next  week,  if 
the  present  plans  hold.  It  has  the  sup- 
pert  of  all  the  ASEAN  countries.  It 
has  support  of  the  principal  Cambodi- 
an spokesman,  as  well  as  the  principal 
economic  plans  for  the  non-Commu- 
nist resistance  that  have  been  referred 
to. 

It  is  an  important  statement  to  pro- 
vide both  Sihanouk  and  Hun  Sen.  as 
well  as  the  United  States  leverage.  If 
any  specific  requests,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  pointed  out,  are  required,  they  will 
have  to  be  applied  for  through  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  through  the 
normal  authorization  process.  I  hope 
very  much  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  support  the 
President  on  this  particular  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  while 
it  is  a  difficult  decision,  I  am  voting  in 
favor  of  the  Robb  amendment  for  aid 
to  the  non-Conununist  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. This  policy  statement  by  the 


Senate  will  aid  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
to  obtain  support  from  the  ASEAN 
countries  and  other  nations  to  stop 
the  Khmer  Rouge  from  gaining  power 
in  Cambodia. 

It  would  be  disasterous  for  the 
Khmer  Rouge  to  gain  control  of  Cam- 
bodia in  light  of  their  brutal  and  re- 
pressive actions  in  the  past.  Last  No- 
vember. I  joined  a  congressional  dele- 
gation, led  by  Senator  Dole,  which  vis- 
ited Thailand.  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Singapore.  We  noted  con- 
siderable support  in  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries to  stop  the  Khmer  Rouge  from 
gaining  control  of  Cambodia.  It  is 
likely  that  the  ASEAN  countries  and 
other  nations  will  take  positive  action 
to  stop  the  Khmer  Rouge  if  there  is 
encouragement  from  the  United 
States. 

My  vote  today  does  not  constitute 
any  undertaking  for  the  future.  Any 
such  future  support  will  depend  upon 
what  occurs  in  terms  of  support  from 
other  countries,  including  the  ASEAN 
countries  and  later  events. 

I  am  apprehensive  about  our  becom- 
ing involved  in  Cambodia  as  we  did  in 
periodic  support  for  the  Contras,  a 
policy  I  consistently  opposed. 

I  view  this  statement  of  United 
States  policy  on  Cambodia  as  more 
analogous  to  our  successful  support  of 
the  resistance  in  Afghanistan. 

I  believe  it  is  preferable  for  the 
Senate  to  publicly  discuss  this  issue 
and  to  make  this  expression  of  foreign 
policy  in  open  debate  rather  than 
through  covert  action. 

I  am  offering  this  statement  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  vote  is  based  upon 
the  circumstances  of  today  without 
any  commitment  for  the  future  unless 
circumstances  then  warrant  further 
action. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  59. 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  136  Leg.] 

YEAS— 59 


Bryan 

Graham 

McOure 

Bums 

Gramm 

McConneU 

Chafee 

Grassley 

Murkowskl 

CoaU 

Hatch 

NicUes 

Cochr&n 

Henin 

Nunn 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Packwood 

D'Amato 

Helms 

Robb 

Danforth 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

Dixon 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Dodd 

Jeffords 

Shelby 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Domenici 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Durenl>erger 

Levin 

Synuns 

Exon 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

Fowler 

Lott 

Wallop 

Gam 

Lugar 

Wamer 

Glenn 

Mack 

Wilson 

Gorton 

McCain 

NAYS-39 

Adams 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Hatneld 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Held 

Burdicli 

Kerrey 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Lautent>erg 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

Metzenbaum 

Simon 

Ford 

Mikiil.skI 

Simpson 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Wirth 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Armstrong 

Matsunaga 

So   the 

amendment   (No.   382)  was 

Baucus 
Bentsen 


Bond 
Boren 


Boschwitz 
Breaux 


agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  380,  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs,  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  [Mr.  MtntKOw- 

SKll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  colleagues 
have  expressed  themselves  quite  clear- 
ly on  this  matter.  I  would  advise  the 
leadership  that  I  do  not  request  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr.  MtJR- 
KOwsKi,  has  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  not  withdrawn  my  amend- 
ment. What  I  am  advising  my  col- 
leagues is.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
issue  has  been  discussed  thoroughly, 
and  we  have  had  two  votes,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  would  not  request  a 
rollcall  vote  but  would  simply  ask  for  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sena- 
tor, but  did  he  ask  for  the  vote  to  be 
vitiated? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  for  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment     of     the     Senator     from 
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Alaska  [Mr.  MurkowskiI  as  amended 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb]. 

The  amendment  (No.  380),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  36  2 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  .special  ini 
migrant  status  for  certain  aliens  who  are 
nationals  of  Hong  Kong) 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
amendment  No.  362  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  SymmsI.  for 
himself.  Mr,  Simon.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr 
Gorton.  Mr,  Kohl.  Mr,  Dixon,  and  Mr 
Kasten.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
362. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  (;R,\,NTIS<;     of     SPEtlAl.     IMMI(.K,4NT 

STATIS    FOR    (F,RT*IN    PRKFKKKN<>; 
IMMIGRA.VTS  FRt»M  HONG  KON(; 

(a)  In  General.— Section  101(a)<27i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  <8  U.S.C. 
110(a)(27))  IS  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  "or'"  at  the  end  of  subpara 
graph  III). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (I)  and  inserting  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

■■<J)  subject  to  section  107.  (ii  an  immi 
grant  who  is  bom  in  Hong  Kong  tor  is 
chargeable  under  section  202  to  Hong  Kong  i 
and  who  is  classified  as  a  preference  immi 
grant  described  in  any  of  parsigraphs  1 1 ) 
through  (6)  of  section  203(a).  and  liii  the 
spouse  or  the  child  of  any  such  immigrant, 
if  accompanying  or  following  to  join  him  " 

<b)  Priority  and  Numerical  Limitation, 
Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"priority  and  numerical  limitation  for 
certain  special  immigrants 

"Sec.  107,  (a)  Numerical  Limitation. 
The  number  of  aliens  who  may  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  as  (or  who  may  other- 
wise acquire  the  status  of)  special  immi 
grants  under  section  101(a)(27)(J)  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  50,000  less  the 
number  of  immigrants  who  were  bom  in 
Hong  Kong  (or  otherwise  chargeable  under 
section  202  to  Hong  Kong)  who  are  provided 
immigrant  visa  numbers  under  section 
203(a)  (or.  if  applicable,  section  202(ei)  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  PRior.iTY.— In  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance of  immigrant  visa  numbers  to  special 
immigrants  under  section  101(a)(27>(J)  for 
any  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  determines  that  the  total  of 


such  numt)ers  would  otherwise  exceed  the 
numerical  limitation  established  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  pro- 
vide for  making  visa  numbers  available  and 
allocated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  manner 
in  which  visa  numbers  are  made  available 
under  section  202(e)  in  the  case  of  certain 
foreign  states  and  dependent  areas.", 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment,— The  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  106  the 
following  new  item: 

Sec.  107.  Priority  and  numerical  limitation 
for  certain  special  immi- 
grants". 

'di  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  .section  shall  apply  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1990. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  parliamentary  situation  we  are  in. 
and  out  of  courtesy  to  my  colleagues.  I 
am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  modify  the  amendment  I 
sent  to  the  desk,  which  would  be  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Kasten.  This  is  the 
amendment  that  we  voted  on  the 
other  day.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
Simon  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
refugees  from  Hong  Kong  to  add  to 
the  number  10.000. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  modify 
the  current  amendment  at  the  desk 
and  I  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Re.serving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  this  is, 
as  it  is  now  modified,  precisely  or 
almost  like  the  amendment  that  we 
adopted  on  the  immigration  bill,  only 
it  permits  immigration  from  Hong 
Kong  to  rise  1  year  earlier.  It  has  been 
accepted  by  everyone  I  know  of  that  is 
concerned  about  this.  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  my  colleague  from 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out oojectioii,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  362),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  in.sert: 
SE(        treatment  of  honc.  kon(;  as  a  sepa- 
rate foreu;n  state  for  ni  meri 

»  Al.  I.I,MITATI()NS 

The  approval  referred  to  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  202(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  granted,  effective  beginning  with 
fi.scal  year  1990.  with  respect  to  Hong  Kong 
as  a  separate  foreign  state,  and  not  as  a 
colony  or  other  component  or  dependent 
area  of  another  state,  and  section  202(c)  of 
-such  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Hong  Kong, 
e.xcept  that  for  Fiscal  Year  1990  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  made  available 
to  natives  of  Hong  Kong  in  any  fiscal  year 
under  section  202(a)  may  not  exceed  10,000, 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved an  amendment  condemning 
the  Chinese  Government  for  recent 
arrests  and  executions  against  stu- 
dents participating  in  the  recent  pro- 
democracy  demonstrations  in  Tianan- 


men Square.  The  adoption  of  that 
amendment  sent  a  clear  message  to 
the  Chinese  Government  of  America's 
horror  and  revulsion  at  the  brutal  op- 
pression imposed  on  those  freedom- 
loving  Chinese  students. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  people  who 
yearn  for  liberty  in  China,  and  other 
countries  suffering  under  the  tyranny 
of  communism.  Because  of  this,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  increase  the  annual  United 
States  quota  of  Hong  Kong  immi- 
grants to  10,000.  I  believe  raising  the 
level  of  this  quota  is  necessary  because 
of  the  growing  unrest  in  China  which 
threatens  the  rights  and  freedom  for 
the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  recent  violence  in  China  by  the 
Government  against  unarmed  citizens 
was  an  ugly  response  to  cries  and  pro- 
tests for  democracy.  When  the  Com- 
munist leaders  crushed  the  democratic 
aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people  for 
free  expression  and  human  rights  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  they  did  more 
than  murder  their  own  people.  They 
sent  a  message  to  the  world  how  it  is 
to  live  under  totalitarian  communism. 

Mr.  President,  those  actions  are  a 
horrible  reminder  to  the  people  of  the 
world  on  the  workings  of  communism. 
This  was  a  message  heard  most  strong- 
ly not  in  the  United  States  or  Western 
Europe  or  elsewhere  around  the  world. 
Rather,  it  was  a  message  heard  loudly 
in  Hong  Kong.  The  recent  actions  by 
the  Chinese  Government  against  their 
own  people  raises  many  serious  ques- 
tions. Hong  Kong  representatives  ne- 
gotiating the  shape  of  the  post-1997 
government  have  recently  returned 
from  Beijing  with  no  new  Chinese 
guarantees  of  civil  rights  despite  the 
outrage  here  over  the  massacre  of  de- 
mocracy movement  demonstrators  in 
Beijing  last  month.  Deng  Xiaoping 
has  promised  to  preserve  Hong  Kong's 
existing  liberties  and  their  capitalist 
economic  system  for  50  years,  but  that 
was  before  the  massacre  and  arrest  of 
activists  in  China  put  such  promises  in 
a  new  harsher  light.  How  willing  is  the 
Chinese  Government  going  to  be  to 
fulfull  the  promises  of  freedom  and 
autonomy  for  Hong  Kong  citizens  as 
contained  in  the  Sino-British  Joint 
Declaration? 

In  just  8  years.  Hong  Kong's  5  mil- 
lion citizens  will  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
This  year  alone,  the  prospect  of  Chi- 
nese interference  is  expected  to  result 
in  the  departure  of  over  45,000  Hong 
Kong  residents. 

A  total  of  3.4  million  of  Hong  Kong's 
nationals  were  bom  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  yet  they  cannot  go  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  British  Government,  which 
now  administers  the  territory,  refuses 
to  offer  immigrant  status  to  more 
than  a  few  thousand  people.  The  pas- 
sage  of   this   amendment,   Mr.   Presi- 


dent, would  insure  that  the  people  of 
Hong  Kong  will  have  not  only  the 
right  but  the  ability  to  leave.  More 
than  46,000  Hong  Kong  residents  are 
now  on  the  waiting  list  for  United 
States  visas.  At  the  current  rate  they 
are  being  processed  some  of  these  citi- 
zens would  not  receive  visas  until  after 
the  Chinese  Communist  takeover  in 
1997.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  establish  another  option  for 
those  energetic,  capitalist-oriented 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  who  may  decide 
they  do  not  want  to  live  under  a  Marx- 
ist government.  Hopefully,  of  course 
the  citizens  of  Hong  Kong  will  be  able 
to  stay.  But  if  they  must  leave  the 
United  States  should  welcome  them. 

Hong  Kong  is  an  economic  miracle, 
and  an  example  of  the  work  of  capital- 
ism like  none  other  on  Earth.  The  per 
capita  earning  rate  is  29  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  The  people  of  Hong  Kong  are 
people  of  talent  and  great  entrepre- 
neurial skill.  Over  90  percent  of  Hong 
Kong's  population  settled  there  after 
fleeing  Communist  China.  Their  re- 
spect for  democracy  and  apprehen- 
sions of  what  might  happen  once 
Hong  Kong  reverts  to  Chinese  rule  are 
apparent.  They  understand  as  perhaps 
no  other  nation  can,  the  difference  be- 
tween totalitarianism  and  freedom. 
They  are,  in  sum,  the  very  kind  of 
people  we  need  in  the  United  States. 
We  ought  to  increase  our  quota  for 
people  from  Hong  Kong  to  provide  in- 
surance for  them  against  the  murder- 
ous tyranny  of  communism.  We 
should  welcome  these  people  with 
open  arms,  since  they  will  add  immeas- 
urably to  American  society  and  to  our 
own  beliefs  in  the  rule  of  law,  human 
freedom,  and  democracy. 

Mr.  FYesident,  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time  and  I  ask  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  5  min- 
utes under  his  control. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  our  side  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

I  yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms). 

The  amendment  (No.  362).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon]  . 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Boschwitz,  Sena- 
tor Pell,  Senator  Mitchell,  Senator 
Sarbanes,  Senator  Dodd,  Senator 
BiDEN,  Senator  Glenn,  Senator  Cran- 
ston, Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Graham,  and  ask  for  its  inunediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may 

I  inquire  as  to  whether  there  is  a  time 
limitation  on  the  Simon  amendment? 

Mr.  SIMON.  There  is  and  I  think  we 
can  do  it  in  much  less  than  the  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  limitation  is  30  minutes,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield.  Sena- 
tors Heflin  and  Garn  have  a  Senate 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  Apollo 

II  lunar  mission  which  they  have  been 
waiting  patiently  to  bring  up  which  is 
not  controversial.  They  want  a  roUcall 
vote.  They  agreed  to  do  it  with  5  min- 
utes debate  equally  divided  and  in 
their  behalf,  I  ask  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  will  yield  to  permit  us 
to  go  forward  on  this  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  then  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Of  course. 
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TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  APOLLO  LUNAR  LANDING 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
Senate  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
Apollo  11  lunar  mission  with  5  min- 
utes on  the  resolution  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  Senators 
Heflin  and  Garn  and  that  no  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution  be  in  order, 
that  no  motions  to  commit  be  in  order, 
that  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  at  this  point  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  156)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
Apollo  11  lunar  mission,  the  International 


Is 


Space  Station  Freedom  program, 
"Mission  to  Planet  Earth." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELK  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  who 
desire  to  cosponsor  this  resolution  be 
allowed  to  do  so  as  long  as  they  inform 
the  clerk  of  the  Senate  before  12 
o'clock  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  rise 
today,  this  day  of  lasting  historical  sig- 
nificance, in  support  of  the  resolution 
currently  before  the  Senate.  This  reso- 
lution expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Apollo  11  landing  on 
the  Moon,  the  mission  to  planet 
Earth,  and  the  international  space  sta- 
tion FYeedom. 

I  believe  this  resolution  makes  a 
very  strong  statement  that  space  is 
vital  to  our  future  and  the  space  sta- 
tion is  the  key.  This  resolution  says 
that  the  F»resident.  the  Vice  President 
in  his  capacity  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Space  Council,  the  Director 
of  OMB,  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
and  the  various  committees  of  Con- 
gress should  together  explore  all  possi- 
bilities to  fully  fimd  the  space  station 
and  keep  it  on  track  as  planned  by 
NASA.  Mr.  President,  this  Senate  reso- 
lution is  tantamount  to  calling  for  a 
summit  on  the  space  station,  similar  to 
the  recent  economic  simimits.  We 
could  not  have  a  more  appropriate  day 
to  make  such  a  statement. 

Today  marks  the  20th  anniversary 
of  what  will  forever  stand  as  one  of 
mankind's  most  incredible  accomplish- 
ments—the landing  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face of  the  Apollo  11  mission.  This 
great  feat  of  human  courage  will  for- 
ever be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  technological  accomplish- 
ments in  human  history. 

Almost  everyone  who  is  old  enough 
remembers  where  they  were  and  what 
they  were  doing  on  July  20,  1969, 
when  all  of  America  rejoiced  at  the 
words,  "the  Eagle  has  landed."  and 
"One  small  step  for  man;  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind."  This  day.  the  day 
man  first  walked  on  the  Moon,  will 
forever  stand  as  a  symbol  of  national 
pride.  America  got  there  first. 

When  the  history  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry is  written  some  day  in  the  distant 
future,  one  thing  that  will  certainly  he 
remembered  is  that  this  was  the 
period  when  man  left  his  planet  and 
began  to  explore  the  universe.  Space  is 
the  greatest  adventure  of  our  time, 
and  any  nation  that  sees  itself  as  a 
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world  leader  cannot,  and  must  not. 
ignore  it. 

In  1958,  Dr.  Wemher  Von  Braun,  a 
leading  figure  in  the  dawning  days  of 
the  U.S.  space  program  and  the  first 
Director  of  NASA's  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center,  said. 

After  thousands  of  years  of  clinging  to  our 
planet,  man  is  finally  about  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  terrestrial  gravity  and  embark  on 
the  greatest  voyage  of  his  entire  existence 
.  .  .  the  exploration  of  the  space  around 
him. 

Since  that  time,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  leading  space-faring 
nation:  and  I  believe  we  should  remain 
so  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Deeply  embedded  in  our  national 
history  and  a  true  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  is  the  need  to  be  pioneers, 
adventurers,  and  entrepreneurs.  It  is 
also  in  our  makeup  to  want  to  lead  and 
be  preeminent.  We  did  not  invent  the 
industrial  revolution,  but  we  exploited 
and  improved  upon  it  until  we  became 
a  world  power.  Likewise,  we  may  not 
have  been  the  first  in  space,  but  once 
Sputnik  raised  our  national  conscious- 
ness, we  became  the  world's  leading 
space  pioneer. 

Space  has  been  important  to  us  in 
the  past,  and  will  become  increasingly 
important  in  the  future.  We  use  space 
research,  technology,  and  exploration 
to  ensure  our  national  security,  im- 
prove our  standard  of  living,  broaden 
our  scientific  knowledge,  and.  of 
course,  stimulate  the  human  spirit. 

While  our  accomplishments  in  space 
have  continued,  space  still  offers  us  a 
vast  and  unexplored  frontier.  America 
has  been,  and  should  remain  a  world 
leader  in  space  research,  technology, 
and  exploration. 

Manned  space  flight  has  existed 
almost  since  the  beginning  of  our  use 
of  space.  Our  first  satellite.  Explorer  1. 
was  laimched  in  1958,  and  Alan  She 
pard's  brief  ouborbital  flight  occurred 
in  1961.  Since  then,  we  have  used  un- 
manned space  systems  extensively  to 
explore  the  solar  system,  but  our 
manned  space  flight  program  has  pro- 
ceeded at  a  slower  pace— our  total  time 
in  space  is,  so  far.  a  little  more  than  4 
man-years. 

Through  the  U.S.  space  program,  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
value  of  man  in  space,  but  there  is 
much  more  yet  to  learn.  The  space 
shuttle  has  and  will  continue  to  help 
us  gain  this  knowledge.  For  example, 
the  flights  of  the  Spacelab.  al)oard  the 
space  shuttle,  have  achieved  many 
major  successes  and  have  again  dem- 
onstrated the  critical  role  that  man 
plays  in  space.  However,  the  shuttles 
ultimate  value  is  limited,  both  in 
terms  of  time  in  orbit  and  altitude 
above  the  Earth's  surface,  as  well  as 
available  experimental  space.  During 
the  1990's.  we  will  need  a  permanently 
marmed  space  station  and  associated 
technologies  to  increase  our  utilization 
of  space.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advan- 


tage of  the  space  station  will  be  that 
far  more  nonastronauts  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  space.  These 
people  can  be  the  preeminent  scien- 
tists of  the  day  in  such  important 
areas  as  medicines,  the  life  sciences, 
and  materials  processing.  Eventually, 
through  research  in  the  environment 
of  space,  we  will  unlock  its  secrets  and 
make  these  riches  available  for  all 
mankind.  It  is  toward  this  goal  that  I 
am  committed. 

On  this  day,  the  20th  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
of  human  history,  I  believe  that  it  is 
most  appropriate  to  celebrate  the  first 
lunar  landing  by  renewing  our  support 
for  our  Nation's  space  program,  and  in 
particular,  the  international  space  sta- 
tion Freedom  program,  our  next  and 
mo.st  immediate  civilian  .space  objec- 
tive. We  may  do  this  by  adopting  the 
resolution  before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  space  station  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  When 
NASA  opened  its  doors  in  1958.  it  had 
been  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
man's  space  flight  and  developed 
Project  Mercury  as  its  initial  manned 
activity.  As  the  NASA  leadership  de- 
veloped its  space  programs,  a  space 
station  was  a  leading  candidate  for  a 
post-Mercury  goal.  Since  that  time,  a 
space  station  has  been  studied  and 
analyzed  continuously.  And  now  the 
development  of  America's  space  sta- 
tion, an  international  space  station, 
which  has  been  named  Freedom,  is  be- 
coming a  reality. 

However,  I  would  be  most  remiss  if  I 
did  not  express  to  my  colleagues  my 
concern  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  space  station  program.  All  of  my 
colleagues  are  familiar  with  the  cur- 
rent funding  problems  we  face.  In 
today's  budget  climate,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever  before  to  find  adequate 
funding  for  major  scientific  initiatives. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  time  for 
action.  It  is  a  time  for  action  by  the 
President— personal  action  by  the 
President,  and  the  Vice  President  in 
his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  together  with 
Congress.  We  should  commit  ourselves 
to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  space  station— not  just  any 
space  station,  but  the  space  station 
Freedom  as  planned  by  NASA— is  de- 
veloped as  currently  planned  in  terms 
of  scope,  scheduling,  amd  mission.  This 
means  that  we  should  work  together 
to  ensure  full  funding  of  the  space  sta- 
tion program. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  will  agree 
that  we  live  in  a  dynamic  and  chang- 
ing era.  Everywhere  we  look,  there  is 
change,  but  nowhere  else  is  it  greater 
than  in  the  technological  progress 
that  is  reshaping  the  American  econo- 
my, and  the  world  economy  in  general. 
In  my  judgment,  this  technological 
change  and,  indeed,  the  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  science  and  engineering  tech- 
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nology  is  vital  to  our  national  security 
and  well-being. 

I  believe  that  the  space  station  is  a 
program  of  vital  national  importance. 
Our  Nation's  space  program  has  ac- 
crued many  benefits  for  all  mankind 
and  I  am  convinced  that  potential  ben- 
efits to  be  gained  from  future  space 
activities  and  a  space  station  will  far 
outweigh  all  previous  gains.  The  space 
station  will  provide  a  permanently 
manned  laboratory  for  new  opportuni- 
ties in  the  areas  of  astronomy,  astro- 
physics, and  life  sciences,  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial and  medical  research,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  re- 
search that  will  provide  new  scientific 
breakthroughs  that  could  likely  revo- 
lutionize many  areas  of  research  on 
Earth,  leading  to  technological  advan- 
tages for  our  entire  society. 

As  I  mentioned,  our  space  program 
began  with  Alan  Shepard's  famous  or- 
bital flight.  Since  then,  our  manned 
space  successes  have  spanned  the  eras 
of  Mercury.  Gemini,  Apollo.  Skylab, 
and  have  progressed  to  the  era  of  the 
space  shuttle.  Now,  Mr.  President,  we 
must  move  into  the  era  of  the  space 
station,  the  next  step,  the  next  logical 
step. 

While  we  must  celebrate  our  success- 
es, we  must  never  forget  our  failures. 
In  remembrance  of  the  three  astro- 
nauts who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Apollo 
program  and  the  seven  brave  pioneers 
who  paid  the  ultimate  price  in  the  dis- 
aster of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger, 
we  must  go  on.  We  must  improve  and 
continue  the  vision  that  they  pos- 
sessed. To  allow  these  failures  to  set 
us  back  or  dull  our  mission— their  mis- 
sion—would be  to  desecrate  and  belit- 
tle their  memories. 

We  must  move  forward  with  the 
space  station.  Once  the  space  station  is 
in  orbit  and  permanently  marmed,  we 
can  then  use  this  facility  to  conduct 
research  in  microgravity,  and  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  new  and  exciting 
missions,  such  as  a  lunar  outpost  and  a 
manned  mission  to  Mars. 

On  this  day,  as  we  look  back  and  cel- 
ebrate the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Apollo  11  lunar  landing,  the  many  suc- 
cesses of  the  space  activities  which  we 
have  accomplished  since  that  day,  and 
the  many  successes  which  we  will  have 
in  the  future,  I  would  simply  ask  my 
colleagues  to  remember  the  words  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  when.  In 
1962,  he  said: 

If  this  capsule  history  of  progress  teaches 
us  anything,  it  is  that  man.  in  his  quest  for 
knowledge  and  progress,  is  determined  and 
cannot  be  deterred.  The  exploration  will  go 
ahead  whether  we  join  in  It  or  not.  And  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  adventures  of  our  time 
and  no  nation  which  expects  to  be  a  leader 
of  other  nations  can  expect  to  stay  behind 
in  this  race  for  space. 

Those  who  came  before  us  made  certain 
that  this  country  rode  the  first  waves  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  first  waves  of  modem 
invention  and  the  first  waves  of  nuclear 
power.  And  this  generation  does  not  intend 


to  flounder  in  the  backwash  of  the  coming 
age  of  space.  We  mean  to  be  a  part  of  it.  We 
mean  to  lead  it.  for  the  eyes  of  the  world 
now  look  into  space  •  *  *. 

President  Kennedy's  dream  of  land- 
ing a  man  on  the  Moon  and  returning 
him  safely  to  Earth  was  realized  not 
once  but  numerous  times.  Looking  at 
this  great  accomplishment,  I  would 
call  on  each  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  each  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  people  the  world  over  to  go 
outside  tonight  and  look  up  at  the 
Moon.  How  often  have  we  all  won- 
dered what  it  would  be  like  to  set  foot 
on  that  mysterious  celestial  body? 
Ponder  the  incredible  gathering  of 
talent,  energy,  and  resources  which 
combined  to  take  us  to  the  Moon  two 
decades  ago— less  than  a  decade  after 
President  Kennedy  issued  his  chal- 
lenge to  this  Nation  to  land  a  man  on 
the  Moon  and  return  him  safely  to 
Earth. 

On  this  day,  20  years  ago.  three  men 
went  there— three  Americans.  Two 
stepped  from  the  lunar  module  into 
history,  becoming  the  first  men  to  set 
foot  on  the  Moon. 

As  you  stare  at  the  Moon  tonight 
and  into  the  darkness  beyond  that  is 
space,  ask  yourself,  "Can  we  settle  for 
landing  on  the  Moon  or  must  we  strive 
to  reach  beyond,  reach  into  the  un- 
known? Can  we  stop  here?"  I  believe 
that  mankind  has  always  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  driven  by  an  insa- 
tiable curiosity— our  desire  to  know 
what  is  out  there. 

We  must  push  forward  with  our 
space  program  or  risk  losing  the  in- 
credible advances  which  lay  ahead. 
The  risks  are  high  if  we  do,  but  the 
losses  are  far  too  great  if  we  do  not. 
Building  upon  the  limar  landing  of 
Apollo  11  and  those  that  followed,  and 
with  the  completion  of  the  space  sta- 
tion, our  Nation's  space  program, 
much  like  the  firebird,  must  and  will 
go  ever  onward  to  reach  new  plateaus 
and  new  horizons  in  our  eternal  quest 
for  the  understanding  of  the  cosmos 
and  mankind's  place  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  resolution. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  Senator  Gahm. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late.  We  have  been  hoping  to  get 
this  up  all  day  long.  With  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities that  have  gone  on  and  because 
of  the  bill  we  have  not  been  able  to. 

It  has  been  an  exciting  day.  Not  only 
have  the  three  Aix>llo  astronauts  been 
here  in  several  ceremonies,  but  there 
were  more  than  60  U.S.  astronauts  at 
the  White  House  today,  more  astro- 
nauts than  have  ever  been  together  in 
one  spot,  from  Apollo  to  the  space 
shuttle.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
day,  a  historic  day  in  terms,  probably, 
of  the  most  technologically  complex 
achievement  that  man  has  ever  made, 
to  send  men  to  the  Moon  and  back. 


The  Senator  from  Alabama  says  this 
expresses  our  support  and  congratula- 
tions to  those  who  made  it  possible 
and  strongly  suggests,  as  he  said,  that 
we  get  together  and  decide  how  we  can 
fund  the  very  first  step  in  getting  back 
to  the  Moon  permanently  and  eventu- 
ally to  Mars,  by  fully  fimding  the 
space  station  Freedom. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's bold  mandate  for  a  manned  mis- 
sion to  the  Moon,  and  then  to  Mars. 
His  aiuiouncement  today  signals  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  courage  and  spirit  of 
man's  first  walk  on  the  Moon  20  years 
ago.  The  Apollo  mission  was  a  su- 
preme test  of  our  Nation's  scientific 
talent,  resolve,  and  imagination,  one 
that  we  passed  with  flying  colors. 
Thanks  to  men  like  Neil  Armstrong, 
Buzz  Aldrin,  and  Michael  Collins,  the 
United  States  achieved  the  impossible 
dream.  People  sometimes  question  the 
need  for  our  space  program.  The 
simple  answer  is  space  is  our  future. 
The  Apollo  Program  was  proof  of  that. 

Sending  a  man  to  the  Moon  forced 
us  to  marshal  our  country's  vast  talent 
and  technological  resources  and  to 
drive  our  creative  energies  to  the 
breaking  point.  Apollo  proved  that  ne- 
cessity is  the  mother  of  invention.  The 
Apollo  mission  required  us  to  make 
quantum  leaps  in  propulsion  systems, 
airframe  materials,  electronics,  and 
other  scientific  areas  in  a  finite— some 
said  impossible— amount  of  time. 

The  public  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
that  effort  daily.  Municipalities  use 
filtration  techniques  developed  for  the 
Apollo  Program  to  provide  clean  tap 
water.  In  fact,  microminiature  com- 
puters, pacemakers,  even  Velcro,  were 
all  byproducts  of  the  Apollo  mission 
and  its  successors.  There  were  also  the 
Intangibles.  The  magic  of  Apollo  influ- 
enced a  whole  generation  of  young 
people  to  pursue  scientific  and  techni- 
cal careers. 

We  have  to  support  a  strong  space 
program  to  share  in  the  enormous 
technological  and  scientific  benefits 
that  space  activities  generate.  If  we 
don't,  other  nations  will.  In  1969,  only 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
competed  for  opportunities  in  space. 

Today  the  environment  is  more  com- 
petitive. Many  other  countries  can 
travel  Into  space.  Some  have  overtak- 
en us  in  fields  such  as  commercial 
launch  activities.  Some  of  these  new 
entrants  are  driven  by  the  enormous 
commercial  opportiuiities  in  develop- 
ing satellite  technology  and  conmier- 
cial  launch  services.  We  caruiot  afford 
to  be  left  behind  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  maintain  our  supremacy  in  space, 
we  will  have  to  recapture  not  just  the 
Apollo  spirit  but  the  Apollo  commit- 
ment. At  the  peak  of  the  Apollo  Pro- 
gram we  spent  over  4  percent  of  the 
Nation's  budget  on  the  space  effort.  In 
recent  years  that  has  dropped  below  1 
percent.  Fiscal  realities  notwithstand- 


ing, we  must  devote  sufficient  funding 
to  the  space  program. 

By  committing  the  country  to  revis- 
iting the  Moon  and  exploring  Mars, 
the  President  has  given  the  space  pro- 
gram the  singularity  of  purpose  it 
needs.  He  has  given  each  component 
of  the  space  program  a  clear  purpose 
and  meaning.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  the  space  station.  The 
space  station  will  now  provide  us  with 
a  stopover  for  our  missions  to  the 
Moon  and  Mars. 

The  President  recognizes  that  explo- 
ration is  America's  spirit;  his  an- 
noimcement  today  has  recaptured 
that  spirit.  His  decision  to  again 
expand  man's  presence  in  the  universe 
should  be  applauded.  I  also  salute  Dan 
QuAYLE,  our  Vice  F*resident,  whose 
vital  leadership  as  head  of  the  Nation- 
al Space  Council  laid  the  groimdwork 
for  the  President's  decision.  Finally,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  salute  to  our 
past  astronauts,  who  braved  the  un- 
Itnown  for  their  coimtry,  than  to  con- 
tinue their  valiant  quest,  to  dream  the 
impossible  dream. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Senator 
Hia^iN,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  and  my  cochair  of  the 
Senate  Air  and  Space  caucus,  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  recognizing 
the  significance  of  the  event  that  took 
place  just  20  years  ago  today.  I  am,  of 
course,  referring  to  the  first  Apollo 
Itmar  mission  which  captivated  the 
world's  imagination.  There  is  not  a 
person  over  30  who  does  not  recall 
that  moment  when  Neil  Armstrong 
first  stepped  on  the  siu-face  of  the 
Moon.  His  words  signaled  the  arrival 
of  a  new  era. 

Today  when  President  Bush  chal- 
lenged this  Nation  to  establish  a  base 
on  the  Moon  in  the  21st  century  to  be 
followed  by  a  manned  mission  to  Mars, 
he  was  tapping  that  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  that  has  prompted  the 
growth  and  prospering  of  this  Nation. 
That  same  spirit  was  evident  20  years 
ago  as  three  brave  men  made  history 
as  the  crew  of  the  Apollo  11.  President 
Bush  referred  to  space  as  "a  distant 
frontier."  But  indeed,  we  are  a  lot 
closer  to  furthering  our  future  in 
space  than  we  were  just  20  years  ago. 

As  the  allure  of  space  with  all  its 
possibilities  continues  to  invite  us,  we 
must  remember  a  grave  budget  fight 
for  space  fimding  is  once  again  just 
around  the  comer.  President  Bush's 
goal  is  "nothing  less  than  to  establish 
the  United  States  as  the  preeminent 
space  faring  nation"— but  in  order  to 
do  that,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
boimdaries  that  keep  space  a  remote 
frontier,  we  must  provide  the  re- 
sources that  will  match  our  verbal 
commitment.  I  am  dedicated  to  the 
Space  Station  Freedom  Program  and 
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to  regaining  American  dominance  in 
space. 

I  would  like  to  recapture  the  spirit 
that  made  it  possible  for  brave  individ- 
uals to  settle  this  vast  wilderness  in 
the  1800's  and  channel  it  into  our 
space  program.  The  result,  I  have  no 
doubt,  would  be  the  unification  of  an 
America  committed  to  the  final  fron- 
tier. 

I  am  proud  today  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  resolution  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  20 
years  ago  today,  three  heroes  showed 
the  world  what  America  can  accom- 
plish when  it  devotes  the  sum  of  its  re- 
sourcefulness, spirit  and  bravery 
toward  a  shared  goal.  On  this  historic 
anniversary,  it  is  appropriate  to  pause 
and  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  this 
event. 

The  success  of  the  Apollo  11  mission 
was  a  testament  to  the  engineering 
genuis  of  the  entire  American  scientif- 
ic community.  The  rude  awakening 
provided  by  the  Sputnik  launching  in 
1957  and  President  Kennedys  pledge 
to  place  an  American  on  the  Moon  be- 
cause the  end  of  the  decade  chal- 
lenged the  men  and  women  of  the  U.S. 
Space  Program. 

This  challenge  sharpened  the  inge- 
nuity of  NASA  engineers.  Their  bnl 
liance  and  skill  produced  technology 
which  made  possible  the  Moon  landing 
and  continues  to  enrich  our  lives.  Hun- 
dreds of  different  materials  and  tech- 
nologies are  a  result  of  the  space  pro- 
gram: plastics,  high  quality  ceramics, 
miniature  computers  and  communica- 
tions gear,  and  food  packaging  tech- 
nology. 

Viewing  the  films  of  Apollo  Us  de- 
scent into  the  Sea  of  Tranquility 
serves  as  an  awesome  reminder  of  the 
technological  sophistication  involved. 

Mr.  President,  less  tangible,  but  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  Apollo  II  and  its  legacy,  is 
the  spirit  which  drove  all  who  took 
place  in  the  program.  Given  a  mission, 
the  men  and  women  of  NASA  worked 
as  a  team  to  achieve  triumph. 

All  sectors  of  the  country— govern- 
ment, academia,  industry,  the  military, 
and  the  scientific  community— joined 


cannot  forget  what  walking  on  the 
Moon  meant  in  1969.  It  meant  ventur- 
ing into  the  unknown,  as  great  an  un- 
known as  man  had  experienced  since 
the  beginnings  of  flight.  It  meant  put- 
ting ones  faith  in  technology  that 
could  only  be  realistically  tested 
during  Apollo  Us  maiden  voyage. 

While  it  is  easy  to  revel  in  the  glory 
of  the  achievements  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, we  cannot  forget  the  price  we 
have  paid.  It  is  our  proper  duty  to 
honor  those  who  gave  their  lives 
during  the  course  of  Americas  explo- 
ration of  space. 

These  18  heroes  serve  as  an  unfor- 
gettable reminder  that  exploring  space 
IS  not  easy.  It  is  not  risk  free. 

They  have  engraved  on  the  collec- 
tive American  memory  the  magnitude 
of  the  risks  taken  by  Americans  who 
exemplify  the  word  hero.  Let  us  re- 
member the  names  of  the  men  and 
women  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
active  furthering  of  America's  space 
program;  Vergil  Grissom,  Edward  H. 
White  II.  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee  of  the 
Apollo  4  in  1967; 

Francis  R.  Scobee.  Michael  J.  Smith, 
Judith  A.  Resnick,  Ellison  S.  Oni- 
zucka,  Christa  McAuliffe.  Greg  Jarvis 
and  Ronald  McNair  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle Challenger  in  1984; 

Charles  A.  Bassett.  Theodore  C. 
Freeman.  Edward  G.  Givens  Jr.,  Elliot 
M.  See,  Steven  D.  Thorne.  and  Clifton 
C.  Williams  who  died  during  training 
flights,  testing  the  equipment  which 
would  later  carry  their  comrades  into 
space. 

They  are  heroes,  and  their  memory 
deserves  the  honor  we  accord  to  our 
Nation's  greatest  heroes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  very  important  anniversary. 
Twenty  years  ago  today.  Neil  Arm- 
strong and  Buzz  Aldrin  walked  on  the 
Moon  while  Michael  Collins  circled  in 
a  lunar  orbit.  People  all  over  the 
world.  600  million  of  them,  watched 
their  mission  and  shared  their  view 
from  the  Moon  of  our  own  planet 
Earth  in  space. 

Apollo  11  was  launched  on  July  16. 
1969.  It  was  the  first  of  six  successful 
flights  to  the  Moon.  The  lunar 
module,  the  Eagle,  brought  Neil  Arm 


together  to  show  that  man  is  capable    strong  and  Buzz  Aldrin  to  the  surface 


of  extending  frontiers  as  far  as  deter- 
mination will  allow. 

After  20  years  of  successful  Ameri- 
can space  programs,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  enormity  of  the 
Apollo  11  mission. 

In  1969,  sentiments  Apollo  11  ranged 
from  sheer  awe  to  profound  skepticism 
which  regarded  landing  on  the  Moon 
as  a  pipedream.  an  impossibility, 
twenty  years  later,  our  perspective  is     foot  on  the  Moon,  making  the  state 


of  the  Moon  on  July  20.  At  3:17  p.m.. 
Neil  Armstrong  broadcast.  Houston. 
Tranquility  Base  here.  The  Eagle  has 
landed.  "  And  thus,  the  dream  articu- 
lated so  eloquently  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, a  dream  we  all  lived,  was 
brought  with  great  national  pride  to 
fruition. 
Eight  and  a  half  hours  later,  Arm- 


The  Apollo  missions  opened  up  new 
worlds  to  us.  New  technologies  were 
developed,  new  products  came  to  the 
marketplace.  Students  were  motivated 
to  study  science  and  engineering  in 
the  hope  that,  one  day,  they.  too. 
could  contribute  to  space  missions, 
could  help  to  open  up  the  mysteries  of 
this  new  frontier. 

The  Apollo  missions  gave  the  Nation 
the  pride  of  significant  accomplish- 
ment; of  accomplishing  the  impossible. 

FYesident  Kennedy  provided  the 
leadership  to  get  us  to  the  Moon.  He 
made  the  commitment  to  reach  the 
moon  within  10  years,  and  we  did  it. 

After  challenging  the  Nation,  in 
1962.  President  Kennedy  said; 

We  choose  to  go  to  the  Moon  in  this 
decade  *  •  •  because  *  *  •  that  goal  will 
serve  to  organize  and  measure  the  best  of 
our  energies  and  skills.  •  •  *  The  growth  of 
our  science  and  education  will  be  enriched 
by  new  knowledge  of  our  universe  and  envi- 
ronment, by  new  techniques  of  learning  and 
mapping  and  olwervalion,  by  new  tools  and 
computers  for  industry,  medicine.  •  '  •  The 
.space  effort,  while  still  in  its  infancy,  has  al- 
ready created  a  great  number  of  new  compa- 
nies and  tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs. 

Today,  our  decisions  about  space 
policy  must  balance  budget  constraints 
and  tremendous  ambitions.  We  must 
adequately  fund  NASA  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  balanced  and  strong  civil 
space  program  that  promotes  space 
.science,  exploration,  and  commercial- 
ization. 

This  20th  anniversary  marks  major 
gains  in  the  interplanetary  program. 
The  NASA  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  authorizes  two 
interplanetary  missions:  CRAF-Cas- 
sini.  Just  last  month,  planetary  scien- 
tists using  data  from  Voyager  2,  sent 
into  space  in  1977,  discovered  a  new 
moon  circling  Neptune.  The  space 
shuttle  sent  Magellan,  NASA's  first 
interplanetary  probe  in  11  years,  to 
Venus  in  early  May. 

Exploring  the  planets  captures  the 
imagination  of  all  Americans,  but  es- 
pecially the  imagination  of  the  young. 
We  learn  about  our  universe,  and  we 
learn  about  our  Earth. 

On  July  20,  1969,  as  the  world 
watched  and  listened  to  the  Apollo  11 
astronauts,  we  saw  the  Earth  in  a  to- 
tally new  light.  It  is  not.  I  believe,  a 
coincidence  that  in  April  1970,  Amer- 
ica celebrated  Earth  Day  and  saw  an 
unprecedented  awakening  of  American 
concern  for  our  fragile  planet.  And  in 
April  1990,  we  will  mark  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  Earth  Day— less  than  1  year 
after  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Apollo  landing.  Our  success  in  com- 
pleting a  manned  mission  to  the  Moon 


strong  became  the  first  person  to  set     let  us  see  just  how  fragile  our  planet 


somewhat  different 

We  have  witnessed  so  many  impres- 
sive aeronautic  feats  that  we  have 
almost  come  to  consider  space  explora- 
tion as  commonplace.  Nevertheless,  we 


ment.    That's  one  small  step  for  man, 
one  giant  leap  for  mankind.  " 

It  was  an  important  moment  in  his- 
tory; we  all  know  where  we  were  at  the 
time. 


is.  We  realized  in  a  way  that  we  had 
not  before,  just  how  precious  our  envi- 
ronment is  and  how  we  must  protect 
it.  This  new  awareness,  and  the  aware- 
ness that  environmental  problems 
know  no  boundaries,  was  an  important 
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impetus  for  the  organization  of  Earth 
Day  in  the  spring  of  1970. 

Two  decades  ago  over  20  million  in- 
dividuals from  communities  across  our 
country  participated  in  E^arth  Day 
1970  and  demonstrated  their  concern 
for  the  environment.  Nature  walks, 
lectures,  parades  and  cleanup  efforts 
were  carried  out  nationwide.  The  U.S. 
Congress  stood  in  recess  so  that  Mem- 
bers could  devote  the  day  discussing 
environmental  issues  with  their  con- 
stituents at  home.  The  wave  of  envi- 
ronmental support  from  the  first 
Earth  Day  is  credited  with  raising  peo- 
ple's consciousness  about  the  environ- 
ment. That  celebration  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  brought  us  new  laws 
such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

I  helped  organize  the  first  Earth 
Day  20  years  ago  in  Massachusetts. 
Today,  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Earth  Day  Board  and  as  the  cochair- 
man  of  New  England  Earth  Day,  I 
know  that  the  current  concern  to  pro- 
tect our  environment  is  greater  than 
ever.  It  is  clear  that  today  we  face  an 
international  envirorunental  crisis  that 
demands  the  attention  of  not  only 
Americans,  but  of  citizens  of  every 
nation  of  the  world.  Alone  no  country 
can  stem  the  tide  of  ocean  pollution, 
put  an  end  to  acid  rain  or  protect  the 
Earth's  ozone  layer.  For  that  reason. 
Earth  Day  1990  transcends  national 
boundaries  and  seeks  to  build  alliances 
across  the  globe. 

Through  massive  educational  efforts 
on  April  22,  1990,  and  leading  up  to  it. 
Earth  Day  will  both  teach  citizen's 
what  they  can  do  to  save  our  planet  as 
well  as  put  pressure  on  governments 
around  the  world  to  enact  responsible 
and  necessary  policies.  The  celebration 
will  highlight  the  greenhouse  effect 
and  the  need  to  lessen  our  dependence 
on  fossil  fuels  and  encourage  strate- 
gies that  promote  energy  efficiency.  It 
will  put  pressure  on  governments  to 
ban  chlorofluorocarbons  which  de- 
plete our  ozone,  eliminate  acid  rain, 
enact  policies  that  slow  down  deforest- 
ation and  promote  sustainable  agricul- 
tural development.  Through  recycling 
drives  at  home,  school  and  in  the  work 
place  as  well  as  through  beach  and 
park  clean-up  efforts  citizen's  will 
demonstrate  the  need  for  innovative 
waste  management  strategies. 

Earth  Day  participations  will  be  en- 
couraged to  plant  a  billion  trees.  Pa- 
rades and  public  gathering  will 
happen  in  cities  and  communities 
around  the  world.  Primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  as  well  as,  universities 
and  colleges  will  hold  teach-ins.  Reli- 
gious leaders  and  celebrities  will  give 
sermons  and  speeches  which  highlight 
the  environment.  There  will  be  inter- 
national satellite  conferences  and  an 
organized  outreach  to  millions  of  con- 
cerned citizens  in  every  nation. 


Our  space  program  is  an  increasingly 
important  tool  in  our  ability  to  learn 
about  the  Earth  and  our  envirorunent, 
just  as  it  is  to  leam  about  the  Moon, 
the  other  planets  in  the  solar  system, 
and  the  universe.  The  space  program 
and  the  quality  of  our  life  on  Earth 
are  closely  linked. 

Concern  for  the  environment  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  proposal  for  the 
"Mission  to  Planet  Earth."  NASA  will 
begin  this  program,  modeled  on  other 
planetary  missions,  to  obtain  a  com- 
prehensive scientific  understanding  of 
the  Earth's  entire  system.  The  data 
collected  will  be  the  principal  compo- 
nent of  an  international,  interdiscipli- 
nary global  change  research  program. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  disctiss 
the  military  use  of  space.  This  issue 
concerns  me  deeply.  The  United  States 
relies  on  the  peaceful  use  of  space  and 
its  satellites.  ASAT  and  SDI  threaten 
to  turn  space  into  a  battlegroimd  with 
no  sanctuary.  We  must  constrain  the 
development  of  weapons  capable  of  de- 
stroying satellites,  space  stations,  and 
the  space  shuttle.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
Soviets  are  making  all  the  right  moves 
while  we  refuse  to  negotiate  and  insist 
on  moving  ahead  with  SDI  and  various 
ASAT  programs.  We  need  much  more 
thoughtful  approach. 

An  additional  problem  of  the  mili- 
tary use  of  space  is  that  of  the  space 
debris  created  by  any  destruction  of 
objects  in  orbit.  U.S.  missions  have  al- 
ready been  hit  by  such  debris.  In  the 
future  it  could  destroy  U.S.  satellites, 
space  stations  or  other  missions, 
threatening  a  loss  of  life.  There  is  no 
way  to  avoid  this  problem  if  we  go 
ahead  with  ASAT's  and  SDI.  It  is  yet 
another  reason  why  we  carmot  ignore 
military  space  activities  when  looking 
at  the  civilian  space  program.  What  an 
irony  it  would  be  if  our  activities  in 
space  led  to  cleaning  up  the  Earth  and 
polluting  our  last  pristine  frontier. 

For  the  rest  of  the  century,  we  face 
tremendous  challenges  in  the  space 
program-  As  we  mark  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Apollo  11  landing  on 
the  Moon,  we  must  remember  the 
commitment  to  the  space  program 
that  we  had  in  the  1960's  and  what  we 
learned  from  the  missions.  The  most 
important  tribute  to  the  Apollo  land- 
ing that  we  can  make  today  is  the 
commitment  to  the  development  of  an 
aggressive  balanced  space  program 
that  recognizes  new  realities:  The 
fiscal  constraints,  new  goals  of  learn- 
ing more  about  our  own  planet  as  we 
leam  about  other  planets,  and  the 
threat  of  increased  use  of  space  for 
military  purposes  to  the  very  survival 
of  our  planet. 

ONE  GIANT  LEAP  POK  MANKIND 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  an  imt>ortant  milestone 
in  our  Nation's  history,  indeed,  the 
history  of  mankind.  Twenty  years  ago 
today,  the  world  watched  with  breath- 


less excitement  as  Neil  Armstrong 
took  man's  first  step  on  the  Moon. 

The  first  lunar  landing  brought  a 
deep  sense  of  accomplishment  for  the 
American  people.  A  decade  of  perse- 
verance culminated  in  a  historic  jour- 
ney to  another  celestial  body.  And. 
with  that  first  step,  the  American 
people  were  committed. 

Prom  the  heights  of  the  Apollo  Pro- 
gram to  the  depths  of  the  Challenger 
explosion,  the  successes  or  failures  of 
the  space  program  have  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  our  national  spirit. 
The  20th  anniversary  of  our  success 
has  provided  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  the  future  of  America  in 
space  and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  a 
vigorous  space  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been,  and  I  will 
continue  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  U.S.  space  program.  In  the  last  20 
years,  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
our  understanding  of  the  universe  in 
which  we  are  small  inhabitants.  And 
we  continue  to  reap  the  benefits  of  oiu- 
venture  into  space. 

Through  the  study  of  space  we  are 
acquiring  a  better  understanding  of 
our  own  planet.  We  are  now  able  to 
observe  the  entire  Elarth  as  we  would 
another  planet,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  use  this  knowledge  to  address  prob- 
lems of  the  environment  such  as  the 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  and  global 
warming. 

The  space  program  offers  us  imique 
opportunities  for  cooperation  with 
other  nations.  For  example,  last  year 
the  European  Space  Agency  agreed  to 
join  the  Cassini  Program— a  project  to 
send  a  spacecraft  to  siu-vey  Saturn,  its 
rings,  and  several  moons.  Such  joint 
ventures  allow  us  to  expand  and  share 
our  knowledge  and  work  with  all  na- 
tions. 

The  space  program  has  fostered 
unique  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  the  academic 
world.  I  am  proud  of  the  role  that 
Califomians  have  played  in  that  part- 
nership, making  California  a  vibrant 
center  for  space  science  and  technolo- 
gy. 

The  space  program  has  contributed 
not  just  to  our  national  pride;  it  has 
also  advanced  our  economy.  Our  tech- 
nological edge  is  our  strongest  com- 
petitive advantage  with  our  trading 
partners.  Our  space  policy  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  maintaining  this  tech- 
nological edge. 

NASA  has  drafted  an  ambitious 
blueprint  for  our  future  in  space. 
Space  transportation  and  the  space 
program  are  at  the  center  of  NASA's 
plans.  Planetary  exploration  missions 
outlined  for  the  future  will  carry  on 
where  the  Voyager  1  and  2  missions 
have  left  off  and  the  Mission  to  Planet 
Earth  initiative  will  have  us  using  our 
capabilities  in  space  to  better  luider- 
stand  our  own  environment. 
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The  shuttle  system  has  become  the 
linchpin  of  NASA's  programs  with 
many  space  science  and  technology 
programs  depending  on  the  shuttle 
system  to  launch  satellites  in  orbit 
around  the  Earth,  or  probes  to  other 
planets.  Complementing  the  shuttle 
system— which  is  finally  back  on 
track— are  expendable  launch  vehicles 
which  have  taken  on  new  importance 
as  we  work  to  expand  our  unmanned 
launch  capabilities. 

The  space  station  will  offer  scien 
tists  opportunities  for  research  and  ex 
ploration.  Through  the  space  station, 
we  hope  to  learn  more  about  the  fields 
of  microgravity.  combustion,  as  well  as 
the  life  and  earth  sciences.  And  the 
space  station  will  play  an  important 
role  in  future  interplanetary  explora- 
tion, in  particular  as  our  bridge  to 
Mars. 

Today,  in  a  ceremony  marking  the 
anniversary  of  the  Apollo  11  landing 
at  the  Smithsonian's  Air  and  Space 
Museum,  the  President  reiterated  his 
support  for  the  space  program.  I  ap- 
plaud his  connmiitment  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  space  station,  to  return 
to  the  Moon,  and  then  on  to  Mars. 
However,  in  this  era  of  budgetary  re- 
straint, rhetorical  flourishes  are  not 
enough.  The  space  program  requires 
vision  and  leadership,  but  above  all  a 
commitment  to  fund  these  programs 
well  into  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  tough 
choices  ahead  for  those  of  us  who  sup 
port  the  space  program  and  who  want 
to  see  it  achieve  its  full  potential.  As 
we  reflect  on  the  achievements  of  the 
past,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Apollo  which 
will  guide  us  in  making  tho.se  choices 
for  the  future. 

TKE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  APOLLO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  majority 
leader  and  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  to  com- 
memorate the  20th  amniversary  of 
man's  first  landing  on  the  Moon. 

On  July  16,  1969,  Apollo  11  blasted 
off  from  Cape  Canaveral  for  a  4 -day 
flight  to  the  Moon,  carrying  three  as- 
tronauts—Neil Armstrong.  Buzz 
Aldrin,  and  Mike  Collins. 

Then,  at  4:18  p.m.,  eastern  daylight 
time,  the  Eagle  lunar  landing  module 
touched  down  on  a  plain  near  the 
southwestern  edge  of  the  Sea  of  Tran- 
quility, after  being  manually  guided  by 
Armstrong. 

Just  hours  later,  at  10:56  p.m.  east- 
em  daylight  time.  Neil  Armstrong 
climbed  down  a  small  ladder  on  the 
Eagle.  And,  with  the  words  ■'That's 
one  small  step  for  man.  one  giant  leap 
for  mankind.  "  he  became  the  first 
human  being  to  walk  on  the  surface  of 
the  Moon. 

Armstrong  and  Aldrin  spent  a  total 
of  21  hours  and  37  minutes  on  the 
Moon's  surface,  deploying  scientific  in- 
struments, and  collecting  rock  and  soil 
samples. 


After  returning  to  the  Apollo  11  and 
reuniting  with  Collins,  the  astronauts 
fired  rockets  in  the  spacecraft  sending 
it  toward  a  splashdown  in  the  Pacific 
at  12:51  p.m.  eastern  daylight  time,  on 
July  24  and  18  days  of  quarantine. 

Mr.  President,  the  Apollo  mission  in- 
volved tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
mvolved  with  every  facet  of  the  space 
flight,  from  research  to  recovery  of 
the  spacecraft  and  astronauts. 

It  was  first  announced  in  May  1961, 
7  years  before  the  flight  of  Apollo  11. 
Dozens  of  new  ideas  were  explored 
before  NASA  settled  on  a  50-ton  space- 
craft placed  atop  a  Saturn  V  rocket. 

In  the  10  preceding  Apollos,  3  in- 
cluded lunar  orbits,  and  1  failed  flight 
resulted  in  the  tragic  death  of  3  astro- 
nauts on  the  launch  pad. 

Six  additional  Apollo  flights  fol- 
lowed Apollo  11.  all  but  one  reaching 
the  Moon's  surface.  Fortunately,  no 
further  loss  of  life  occurred,  our  sights 
were  raised  and  our  horizons  ex- 
panded. 

Mr.  President,  July  20  is  indeed  an 
historic  day,  not  just  for  the  United 
States,   but.   as   Neil   Armstrong  said. 
For  mankind.  " 

Mr.    HEFLIN.    Mr.    President,    I   am 
about  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 
Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes.  Certainly. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  on  his  leader- 
ship on  this  matter  and  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
in  several  points  in  this  resolution,  the 
Senate  goes  on  record  providing  spe- 
cial  emphasis  to    -Mission   to   Planet 
Earch."  a  new  priority  for  NASA  that 
will    use    the    resources    available    in 
space  to  better  understand  the  global 
changes  now  underway.  This  provides 
yet   another  focus  on  this  important 
anniversary. 
I  thank  my  colleagues  for  yielding. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GARN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  particularly  appropriate.  I  point 
out.  if  I  remember  correctly  and  I  am 
not  sure  I  do,  but  I  think  the  actual 
touchdown  on  the  lunar  surface  was  at 
10:56  p.m.  It  is  coming  out,  accidental- 
ly, on  that.  Within  about  40  seconds  it 
will  be  20  years  exactly  since  they 
touched  down  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  add 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  President  today 
made  special  emphasis  on  the  "Mis- 
sion to  Planet  Earth.  " 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  We  yield  the  remain- 
der of  our  time  and  call  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 


tion. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Lautenberg]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  97, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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tRoUcall  Vote  No. 

137  Leg.] 

YEAS-91 

Adams 

Garn 

Melzenbaum 

Bauru.s 

Glenn 

Mlkulskl 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

BinKaman 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Boren 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Bo.srhwitz 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Pell 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bryan 

Henin 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Reid 

Burdick 

Helms 

Riegle 

Burns 

Holllngs 

Robb 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Rockefeller 

Chalee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Coats 

Jeffords 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Johaston 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kasisebaum 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

D  Amato 

Kerrey 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dixon 

U-vin 

Symms 

r>odd 

Liel)ennan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Uott 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Wilson 

Exon 

McCain 

Wirth 

Ford 

McClure 

P'owler 

MrConnell 

NOT  VOTING-3 

Arnr^trong  Lautenberg  Matsunaga 

So  the  resolution  (No.  156)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  156 

Whereas  July  20.  1989,  marks  the  20lh  an- 
niversary of  Apollo  ll's  landing  on  the 
moon,  one  of  the  greatest  technological  ac- 
complishments in  human  history,  and 
therefore  as  a  day  of  lasting  historical  sig- 
nificance; 

Whereas  Americans  remember  the  land- 
ing on  the  lunar  surface  not  only  with  a 
sense  of  historical  significance,  but  also 
with  one  of  honor  and  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  crew  of  Apollo  11  and  the 
men  and  women  who  made  it  possible; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  is  a  world 
leader  in  space  research  and  exploration 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad 
ministration  (NASA)  is  recognized  and 
praised  worldwide  for  its  accomplishments 
In  aeronautics  and  space  exploration  over 
the  past  three  decades: 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program 
is  a  tangible  and  highly  visible  demonstra- 
tion of  America's  continued  pursuit  of  new 


frontiers  and  new  challenges  In  order  to  Im- 
prove our  stajidard  of  living,  broaden  our 
scientific  knowledge,  inspire  our  children, 
and  stimulate  the  human  spirit; 

Whereas  our  commitment  to  an  Intema- 
tional  civil  space  program  holds  the  promise 
of  securing  greater  progress  toward  World 
peace  and  cooperative  global  efforts  in  con- 
fronting and  addressing  environmental  con- 
cerns affecting  all  mankind; 

Whereas  the  International  Space  Station 
Freedom  program,  to  build  a  permanently 
manned  space  station  in  earth  orbit,  is  the 
next  logical  step  in  the  continuing  explora- 
tion of  our  solar  system; 

Whereas  the  President  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  strong  support  he  announced 
today  on  the  occasion  of  the  twentieth  aimi- 
versary  of  the  historic  Apollo  11  lunar  land- 
ing, for  the  International  Space  Station 
FYeedom  and  the  Mission  to  Planet  Earth 
programs  and  his  commitment  to  maintain- 
ing United  States  leadership  in  space  by  ex- 
ploring concepts  for  a  lunar  base  and 
manned  Mars  mission;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Space  Station 
Freedom  program,  together  with  additional 
orbiting  satellites  dedicated  to  monitoring 
global  climatic  processes  and  changes,  com- 
prises a  comprehensive  and  unprecedented 
scientific  study  known  as  the  "Mission  to 
Planet  Earth":  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA),  the  crew  of  Apollo 
U.  iind  all  those  associated  with  the  first 
lunar  landing  should  be  congratulated  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  success  of  the 
Apollo  U  mission: 

(2)  the  most  appropriate  celebration  of 
the  first  lunar  landing  is  the  continued  and 
renewed  support  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  for  our  space  program,  and 
in  particular  the  International  Space  Sta- 
tion Freedom  program,  one  of  our  next  and 
necessary  civilian  space  objectives;  and 

(3)  the  additional  elements  of  Earth  sens- 
ing satellites  needed  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  "Mission  to  Planet  Earth"  should  be 
vigorously  pursued  in  a  cooperative  global 
effort  involving  all  Nations  of  the  World. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  capacity  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Space  Council,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  should  together  explore 
all  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1990  budget  request 
for  the  International  Space  Station  Free- 
dom program  to  insure  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  this  program  and  the  expeditious 
development  of  the  global  environmental 
program  envisioned  as  the  "Mission  to 
Planet  Earth". 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AlfENDlCENT  NO.  383 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
on  multilateral  sanctions  against  South 
Africa) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  will  try 
submitting  my  amendment  once  again. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois   [Mr.  Simon], 
for  himself.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Mitchell.    Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr.    Dodd,   Mr. 
BiDEM,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Graham,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  383. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.         .     MULTILATERAL     SANCTIONS     AGAINST 
SOirm  AFRICA. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  states  that  "international  coopera- 
tion is  a  prerequisite  to  an  effective  anti- 
apartheid  policy "; 

(2)  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  "to  seek  international  agree- 
ments with  the  other  industrialized  democ- 
racies to  bring  about  the  complete  disman- 
tling of  apartheid"; 

(3)  the  Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  states  that  "Sanctions  imposed 
under  such  agreements  should  be  both 
direct  and  official  executive  or  legislative 
acts  of  governments"; 

(4)  the  Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  "should  instruct"  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  to  propose  that  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  impose 
measures  against  South  Africa  "of  the  same 
type  as  are  imposed  by  this  Act"; 

(5)  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  contra- 
vened the  intentions  of  the  Congress,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986.  by  vetoing  two  proposed 
Security  Council  Resolutions,  on  February 
20.  1987.  and  March  7.  1988,  that  would 
have  imposed  selective  but  mandatory  inter- 
national economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa,  similar  to  those  imposed  by  the 
United  States  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act  of  1986; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  State's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  South  Africa,  established  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  12532  of  September 
9, 1985,  concluded  in  its  January  1987  report 
that  the  "most  effective  external  pressure" 
on  the  Government  of  South  Africa  wUl 
come  from  a  "concerted  international 
effort"; 

(7)  the  Advisory  Committee  recommended 
that  the  President  begin  "urgent  consulta- 
tions" with  United  States  allies  to  "enlist 
their  support  for  a  multilateral  program  of 
sanctions"  drawn  from  those  measures  in 


the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986; 

(8)  the  Etiropean  Community,  the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  Japan  have  adopted  se- 
lected economic  sanctions  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  which  parallel 
some  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  United 
States,  such  as  a  ban  on  new  investment  and 
on  the  importation  of  gold  coins,  iron,  and 
steel; 

(9)  Japan.  Italy.  France,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany  are  South  Africa's 
major  trading  partners,  accounting  for  81 
percent  of  South  Africa's  imports  and  78 
percent  of  South  Africa's  exports  in  1987; 

(10)  Japan  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  became  South  Africa's  top  trading 
partners  in  1987; 

(11)  the  United  States  General  Account- 
ing Office  concluded  in  its  September  1988 
summary  report  on  South  Africa  that  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  the  United  States  on 
South  Africa  under  the  Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  reduced  South 
African  exports  by  $417  million  and  caused 
a  total  trade  reduction  of  $469  million  be- 
cause of  South  Africa's  inability  to  redirect 
trade  to  other  markets; 

(12)  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland account  for  almost  half  of  South  Af- 
rica's international  debt  of  $23  biUion;  and 

(13)  the  President  is  authorized  in  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986 
to  limit  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  products  or  services  of  a  foreign 
country  "to  the  extent  to  which  such  for- 
eign country  benefits  from,  or  otherwise 
takes  commercial  advantage  of,  any  sanc- 
tion or  prohibition"  imposed  under  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should— 

( 1 )  take  immediate  steps  to  achieve  a  con- 
sensus among  South  Africa's  major  trading 
partners  on  effective  economic,  political  and 
diplomatic  measures  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  apartheid; 

(2)  implement  to  the  fullest  extent  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986; 

(3)  take  active  steps  to  bring  about  con- 
certed multilateral  pressure  by  Japan, 
Canada,  the  member  states  of  the  European 
Community,  and  other  United  States  allies 
on  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  dis- 
mantle its  immoral  and  inhumane  system  of 
apartheid  through  a  process  of  negotiation 
with  legitimate  representatives  of  all  the 
people  of  South  Africa; 

(4)  instruct  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
to  propose  that  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  impose  measures  against  South 
Africa  of  the  same  type  as  are  imposed 
under  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986; 

(5)  instruct  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
to  vote  for  any  resolution  offered  In  the  Se- 
curity Council  that  would  impose  measures 
against  South  Africa  of  the  same  type  as  are 
imposed  under  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986; 

(6)  strengthen  the  impact  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  through 
the  use  of  diplomatic  and  political  pressure 
in  private  as  well  as  public  fora; 

(7)  direct  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other  appro- 
priate executive  agencies  to  continue  to 
monitor   carefully    trade    relationships   be- 
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tween  South  Africa  and  United  States  allies: 
and 

(8)  take  effective  action  against  those  for 
eign  countries  benefiting  from  or  taking  ad- 
vantage of  United  States  sanctions  against 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
we  have  disposed  of  this  controversial 
amendment.  I  have  another  one  that  I 
believe  is  at  this  point  noncontrover 
sial  and  I  hope  will  do  some  good.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  is  cosponsored  by 
some  people  of  both  parties.  I  worked 
it  out  with  Senator  Helms  and  his 
staff.  It  is  an  amendment  that  com- 
bines the  carrot  and  the  stick.  This  is 
a  little  more  of  the  stick.  He  has  an 
amendment  that  is  a  little  more  of  the 
carrot.  Senator  Helms  has  an  amend- 
ment that  commends  South  Africa  in 
the  peace  process  in  Namibia  and  some 
constructive  things  that  are  happen- 
ing. 

My  amendment  calls  on  the  United 
States  to  work  with  the  other  major 
trading  partners  of  South  Africa  to  see 
what  we  can  do  by  using  our  economic 
muscle  to  bring  about  peaceful  change 
and  do  away  with  the  injustice  of 
apartheid. 

In  1986.  when  we  took  the  historical 
step  of  imposing  sanctions  against 
South  Africa,  we  urged  the  adminis- 
tration to  provide  leadership  in  the 
international  conununity  in  advocat- 
ing those  sanctions. 

Specifically,  we  urged  that  negotia- 
tions begin  promptly  to  reach  interna- 
tional cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  other  industrialized  democracies 
and  other  trading  partners  of  South 
Africa  to  bring  an  end  to  apartheid. 

We  also  urged  the  administration  to 
promote  the  1986  sanctions  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council. 

Contrary  to  the  1986  act.  the  past 
administration  chose  to  undermine 
our  sanctions  by  vetoing  Security 
Council  resolutions  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

One  of  those  Security  Council  reso- 
lutions was  virtually  identical  to  our 
own  law.  The  United  States  vetoed 
that  resoluton  on  the  grounds  that  the 
steps  taken  by  individual  nations 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  concern  for 
the  United  Nations. 

My  amendment  revisits  our  earlier 
call  for  the  United  States  leadership  in 
gaining  a  multilateral  consensus  on 
South  Africa. 

It  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States: 

First,  sponsor  negotiations  among 
South  Africa's  major  trading  partners 
to  create  a  consensus  approach,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  economic  measures, 
to  promote  an  end  to  apartheid  by 
bringing  multilateral  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  South  African  Government: 

Second,  promote  U.S.  sanctions  at 
the  United  Nations  by  instructing  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  offer  a  sanctions  resolution  in 


the   Security   Council   similar   to   the 
1986  Anti-Apartheid  Act; 

Third,  support  resolutions  offered  in 
the  Security  Council  that  would 
impose  sanctions  against  South  Africa 
similar  to  those  imposed  by  the  United 
States:  and 

Fourth,  implement,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 

Let  me  outline  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

First,  this  amendment  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  my  legislation,  S.  507,  to 
impose  comprehensive  sanctions. 

It  expresses  one  of  our  expectations 
of  the  Bush  administration.  I  believe 
that  the  administration  wants  to  have 
a  credible  South  Africa  policy.  The  ad- 
ministration has  already  acknowl- 
edged the  importance  and  effective- 
ness of  our  current  sanctions.  We 
should  be  providing  leadership  in  the 
international  community  to  promote 
that  law. 

Second,  this  is  something  that,  to- 
gether, we  have  agreed  upon  in  the 
past.  We  have  already  recognized  the 
importance  of  strengthening  our  own 
policy  by  gaining  the  support  of  our 
friends  in  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Third,  this  is  a  way  of  .sending  an  im- 
portant signal  to  the  current  and  pro- 
spective government  in  South  Africa 
that  the  United  States  is  serious  about 
promoting  our  policy  among  the  indus- 
trialized democracies. 

The  United  States  will  have  an  im- 
portant opportunity  to  provide  leader- 
ship at  the  United  Nations  when  a  spe- 
cial session  on  apartheid  is  convened 
in  December. 

On  the  trade  situation,  the  General 
Accounting  Offices  September  1988 
report  on  trade  with  South  Africa  says 
that  the  South  Aricans  have  lost  $469 
million  in  trade  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
position of  our  .sanctions.  South  Africa 
was  not  able  to  redirect  those  markets 
elsewhere.  Our  1969  sanctions  have 
had  an  economic  impact. 

That  study  al,so  indicated  that  South 
Africa's  six  major  trading  partners- 
Japan,  Italy,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  West  Germany— accounted 
for  81  percent  of  South  Africa's  im- 
ports and  78  percent  of  South  Africa's 
exports  in  1987. 

The  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, West  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
account  for  almost  half  of  South  Afri- 
ca's $23  billion  in  foreign  debt. 

The  12  European  Community  coun- 
tries in  1986  received  27  percent  of 
South  Africa's  total  world  exports  and 
provided  40  percent  of  South  Africa's 
imports  in  1984.  The  nations  also  ac- 
count for  approximately  half  of  the 
foreign  investments  in  South  Africa. 

These  statistics  prove  that  there  is 
leverage  in  the  economic  relationship 
which  can  be  used  to  put  pressure  on 
the  South  African  Government  to  end 
apartheid. 


Finally,  let  me  quote  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Herman  Cohen  who 
said  at  his  nomination  hearing  in  May: 

I  also  feel  that  we  should  be  doing  more  to 
coordinate  our  activities  with  our  friends  in 
Europle.  Japan  and  the  frontline  states  who 
share  our  concerns  about  the  future  of 
.southern  Africa  and  whose  interests  there 
are  at  least  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  our 
own. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  calls 
for.  I  know  of  no  objection  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  today  to  join  with  my 
colleague  Senator  Simon  in  offering 
this  amendment.  I  am  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution,  which  calls 
on  the  administration  to  seek  from  our 
allies— the  major  industrial  democra- 
cies—implementation of  the  same  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  South  Africa 
which  we  have  already  imposed. 

I  believe  that  the  call  for  multilater- 
al sanctions  is  a  step  whose  time  has 
come  and  one  which  becomes  more  ap- 
propriate with  every  passing  day. 

The  Comprehensive  Sanctions  Act 
of  1986  imposed  economic  sanctions  on 
South  Africa  as  a  way  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  against  the  white  minori- 
ty government  to  hasten  the  end  of 
the  system  of  apartheid,  surely  one  of 
the  most  repellant  forms  of  societal 
organization  currently  being  practiced 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

In  looking  at  the  experience  of  the  3 
years  since  the  sanctions  bill  has  been 
in  effect.  I  see  mixed  results.  Clearly, 
it  has  had  some  impact  on  the  South 
African  economy,  but.  in  truth,  only  a 
limited  one.  And  the  political  impact 
has  been  even  more  meager.  Apartheid 
is  still  in  place,  political  prisoners  con- 
tinue to  languish  in  jail,  political  activ- 
ity is  limited,  and  the  state  of  emer- 
gency continues  unabated. 

In  addition,  our  allies  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  reduction  in  United 
States  economic  involvement  in  South 
Africa  to  expand  their  own  economic 
activities  there.  Further,  when  Ameri- 
can firms  have  sold  to  local  investors, 
the  new  South  African  companies 
have  often  failed  to  continue  to  follow 
the  Sullivan  principles  which  we  all 
agree  worked  on  behalf  of  South  Afri- 
can blacks. 

Senator  Simon's  amendment  would 
focus  attention  on  redressing  this  re- 
sulting situation— which  was  clearly 
an  unintended  consequence  of  our 
action  in  1986— since  it  would  call  on 
our  industrialized  allies  to  institute 
sanctions  policies  similar  to  our  own. 
Concerted,  simultaneous  international 
pressure  of  this  kind  would,  I  believe, 
contribute  to  achieving  the  kinds  of 
internal  changes  in  South  Africa 
which  the  black  South  Africans  so 
sorely  need. 

Mr.  President,  by  discriminating 
against  the  overwhelming  black  major- 
ity of  South  Africans  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  skin  color,  the  Govern- 
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ment  there  unjustly  denies  them  such 
basic  human  rights  as  that  of  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  association,  and 
the  freedom  to  live  where  they  choose. 
These  rights  and  many  others  are  ones 
which  we  as  Americans  take  for  grant- 
ed, rights  which  are  woven  into  the 
very  fabric  of  American  society  and 
which  we  have  fought  to  defend  nu- 
merous times. 

Our  goal,  the  goal  of  every  one  of  us, 
is  and  continues  to  be  the  end  of 
apartheid.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  reso- 
lution could  hasten  the  day  when  the 
evil  of  apartheid  becomes  a  mere  his- 
torical relic,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Senator  Simon. 

The  terms  of  the  amendment  set 
forth  the  logical  next  step  in  our 
effort  to  bring  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  the  negotiating  table  to 
end  apartheid. 

The  comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986  was  the  correct  first  step 
by  the  United  States,  now,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  begin  to  work  more  closely 
with  our  allies  to  ensure  that  the  sanc- 
tions are  effective. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  haven't  wortted,  or  have  had  no 
effect  whatsoever.  But  I  would  urge 
them  to  ask  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment if  there  has  been  an  effect. 
The  honest  answer  will  be  yes. 

These  sanctions  we  enacted  in  1986 
over  President  Reagan's  veto  have  pro- 
duced a  total  reduction  in  South  Afri- 
ca's trade  or  nearly  $500  million,  be- 
cause of  that  country's  inability  to  re- 
direct its  trade  to  other  markets. 

We  took  the  right  first  step  when  we 
imposed  sanctions  in  1986.  The  South 
African  Government  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  show  us  a  significant 
sign  of  good  faith,  but  they  have  not 
done  so. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  the  next 
step,  by  accepting  this  amendment 
calling  on  the  President  to  work  in  the 
United  Nations  and  with  other  nations 
to  apply  multilateral  economic  sanc- 
tions and  other  appropriate  pressures 
against  apartheid.  President  Reagan 
was  tuiwilling  to  take  that  step.  Presi- 
dent Bush  should  do  so. 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  our  friends 
and  allies  into  the  struggle  to  end 
apartheid. 

Mr.    HELMS.    Mr,    President,    the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No,  383)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  SIMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDKEirT  IfO.  384 

(Purpose:  Expressing  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  situation  in  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
384. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.     .  Seme  of  the  Concma  Recmrding  the  Situation  in 
the  Repuhlic  of  South  Africa. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  participated  in  good  faith 
negotiations  regarding  the  future  of  Na- 
mibia and  Angola,  culminating  in  the  Tri- 
partite Agreement  signed  in  New  York  on 
E>ecember  22. 1988: 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  initiated  a  number  of  dip- 
lomatic and  other  contacts  with  other  Afri- 
can states,  including  visits  by  the  State 
President.  Mr.  P.W.  Botha,  of  South  Africa 
to  Zaire  and  Mozambique; 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  imdertaken,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  African  states,  a  number  of 
vital  development  and  commercial  projects 
to  improve  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  those 
countries; 

(4)  the  national  elections  to  be  held  in 
South  Africa  on  September  6.  1989.  will 
result  in  the  selection  of  a  new  Head  of 
State; 

(5)  because  of  the  apartheid  system,  the 
majority  of  South  Africa's  population  do 
not  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  up- 
coming elections;  and 

(6)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  not  taken  steps  to: 

(A)  repeal  the  State  of  Emergency; 

(B)  release  aU  detainees  and  persons  im- 
prisoned for  their  political  beliefs; 

(C)  unban  all  groups,  parties,  individuals. 
and  organizations  opposed  to  apartheid; 

(D)  repeal  the  Group  Areas  Act.  Popula- 
tion Registration  Act.  and  other  measures 
with  the  same  purposes;  and 

(E)  agree  to  enter  into  good  faith  negotia- 
tions without  preconditions  with  a  broad 
range  of  individuals  genuinely  representing 
the  majority  of  the  South  African  people. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Tripartite  Agreement  has  raised 
expectations  for  peace  and  stability  in 
southern  Africa;  and 

(2)  the  period  following  the  Septemt>er 
elections  in  South  Africa  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  into  serious  good  faith  nego- 
tiations to  end  apartheid  with  a  broad  range 
of  individuals  genuinely  representing  the 
majority  of  the  South  African  people. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  focuses  on  developments 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  as  it 


approaches  national  elections  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1989.  Thanks  to  the  coopera- 
tion and  hard  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  it  has  been 
possible  to  work  out  two  very  different 
approaches  to  South  Africa.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  dedica- 
tion on  this  important  matter. 

The  result  is  two  amendments 
which— while  they  cannot  be  merged— 
represent  what  this  Senator  believes 
to  be  the  wide  range  of  Senate  opinion 
on  South  Africa.  My  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  looks  ahead  to  a  bright 
future  for  the  people  of  South  Africa. 
It  takes  note  of  the  considerable  real 
progress  that  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  has  made  in  Africa  as  a  whole, 
and  in  the  region  of  Southern  Africa 
in  recent  years. 

South  Africans  have  t)een  reliable 
negotiators,  faithful  to  the  Tripartite 
Agreement  signed  in  New  York  on  De- 
cember 22,  1989.  They  have  defended 
the  agreement— even  at  the  cost  of  the 
lives  of  their  own  young  citizens.  By 
these  steps,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  has  gained  much  international 
respect. 

While  not  perfect.  South  Africans 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
many  others  in  Africa  and  a  greater 
range  of  practical  freedoms.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  does  not  tell  the  entire 
story.  South  Africa  is  trying  to  broad- 
en those  freedoms.  South  Africa  is 
facing  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  discover  a 
political  formula  that  can  bring  a 
broad  range  of  individuals  genuinely 
representing  the  majority  of  people  in 
that  country  into  negotiations  about 
their  political  future. 

The  United  States,  the  cradle  of 
modem  political  freedom,  stepped 
back  from  assisting  South  Africa 
toward  fimdamental  positive  change 
when  it  imposed  sanctions  in  1986. 

My  amendment  notes  that  the  elec- 
tions to  be  held  in  South  Africa  on 
September  6,  1989,  represent  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  begin  the  latest 
phase  of  political  reform.  It  notes  that 
the  future  is  full  of  opportunities,  and 
that  the  United  States  knows  the  im- 
portance of  the  elections. 

The  United  States  must  encourage 
reform,  free  from  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence. This  country  must  also  encour- 
age regional  solutions  that  are  accept- 
able to  all,  and  internal  negotiations 
between  South  Africans  that  will 
result  in  full  political  freedom  and  op- 
portunity for  everyone  in  that  coim- 
try, 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  can  just  take  1 
minute  to  say  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  have  not  often 
agreed  on  the  South  African  resolu- 
tions but  in  this  case  we  do.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  384)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  38  5 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
HxiJis]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
385. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following  ne\i 
section: 

"SE«         ( OVFRIBITIONS  l'<»R  PEAlEKEEPINt.   A(  • 
TIVITIES  IN  SOITHERN  AKRK  * 

(a)  Assurances  That  All  Cuban  Troops 
Will  Be  Withdrawn.—  The  United  States 
may  not.  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thi.s 
section,  expend  any  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  a  contribution 
or  any  other  assistance  with  respect  to  im 
plementation  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement 
until  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that- 

( 1 )  the  United  States  has  received  explicit 
and  reliable  assursinces  from  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  Bilateral  Agreement  that  all 
Cuban  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Angola  by  July  1.  1991.  and  that  no  Cuban 
troops  will  remain  in  Angola  after  the  date, 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Natior^  has  assured  the  United  Slates  that 
It  IS  his  understanding  that  all  Cuban  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Angola  by  July  1, 
1991.  and  that  no  Cuban  troops  will  remain 
in  Angola  after  that  date. 

(b)  Contributions  Conditional  in  Com 
pliance.— The  United  States  may  not 
expend  any  funds  authorized  to  be  appro 
pnated  in  this  Act  for  a  contribution  or  any 
other  assistance  with  respect  to  implemen 
tation  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement 

( 1 )  if  the  Government  of  Cuba  fails  at  any 
time  to  comply  with  any  of  its  obligation.s 
under  Article  1  of  the  Bilateral  Agreement 
(relating  to  the  calendar  for  redeployment 
and  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  i,  or 

(2)  if  any  Cuban  troops  remain  in  Angola 
after  July  1.  1991. 

(c)  Reports  to  Congress.— 

(1)  Compliance  With  Obligations -Not 
more  than  15  days  after  each  .scheduled 
phase  of  the  redeployment  northward  and 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  pursuant  to  the 
Bilateral  Agreement,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  a  report  on  whether  each  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  is 


complying  with  its  obligations  under  the 
agreement  And  the  President  shall  report 
to  the  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees whenever  he  has  determined  that  a  ma- 
terial branch  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement 
may  have  been  committed  by  any  of  the  sig- 
natories to  that  Agreement. 

(d)  Disbursements  Of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  be  made 
available  for  contribution  with  respect  to 
implementation  of  the  Agreement  Among 
the  People's  Republic  of  Angola,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  signed  at  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 22.  1988  (hereafter  known  is  the 
Tripartite  Agreement),  50  percent  of  the 
annual  amount  shall  be  available  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1989  and  the  remaining  50  percent  on 
April  1.  1990.  only  if  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  appropriate  Con- 
gre.ssional  committees  as  of  each  date  that 
(1)  each  of  the  signatories  to  the  Tripartite 
Agreement  Is  in  compliance  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Agreement.  (2)  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  has  complied  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  Article  1  of  the  bilateral  Agree- 
ment I  relating  to  the  calendar  for  redeploy- 
ment and  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops).  (3) 
the  Cubans  have  not  engaged  in  any  of  fen- 
.sive  military  actions  against  UNITA.  includ 
ing  the  u.se  of  chemical  warfare,  (4)  the 
United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies 
have  terminated  all  funding  and  other  sup- 
port, in  conformity  with  the  United  Nations 
impartiality  package,  to  the  South  West 
.Africa  Peoples  Organization  ISWAPOl.  and 
(5)  the  United  Nations  Angola  Verification 
Mission  Ls  demonstrating  deligence,  impar 
tiality,  and  professionalism  in  verifying  the 
departure  of  Cuban  troop.s  and  the  record 
inK  of  any  troop  rotations. 

<*"  Funding  of  these  activities  by  the 
United  States  may  not  be  construed  as  con 
.stituting  recognition  of  any  government  in 
Angola. 

if  I  the  term  Bilateral  Agreement"  means 
the  Agreement  Between  the  Governments 
of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Angola  and  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  for  the  Termination  of 
the  International  Mi-ssion  of  Cuban  Military 
Contingent,  .signed  at  the  United  Nations  on 
December  22.  1988.  and  the  term  Tripartite 
Agreement'  means  the  Agreement  Among 
the  People  s  Republic  of  Angola,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  signed  at  the  United  Nations  on  De 
rember  22,  1988 

igi  the  term  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  means  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriation, Foreign  Affairs  and  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit 
tees  on  Appropriations,  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  Senate 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair, 

Mr.  President,  in  essence  this 
amendment,  which  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides,  continues  the  provisions 
of  current  law  with  respect  to  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing activities  in  southern  Africa  during 
fiscal  year  1990.  This  amendment  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  safeguards 
which  Congress  deemed  appropriate 
by  including  the  DeConcini-Helms 
amendment  to  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  enacted  earlier  this 
year. 


July  20,  1989  July  20,  1989 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objection  on  this  side  to  this 
amendment.  It  has  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  HELMS,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  385)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  386 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  recognize  Guillermo  Endara 
as  the  legitimately-elected  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama) 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'AmatoI  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr 
Helms.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr 
Kasten.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Murkowski 
Mr,  Graham.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr 
McCain.  Mr,  Reid.  and  Mr.  Harkin  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  386. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

la)  Findings,- The  Senate  finds  that— 

<1)  the  Panamanian  election  of  May  7. 
1989  produced  a  clear  victor  for  the  offices 
of  the  President  and  'Vice  President  with  75 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  for  the  opposition 
candidates: 

(2)  Guillermo  Endara  was  the  Panamani- 
an people's  choice  for  President,  and  Ricar- 
do  Anas  Calderon  and  Guillermo  Ford  were 
their  choice  for  First  and  Second  'Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

<3)  the  Noriega  regime  engaged  in  a 
wholesale  effort  to  steal  the  election,  includ- 
ing voting  irregularities,  intimidation  of  op- 
position candidates,  and  repressive  measures 
against  the  press  and  public  assemblies,  as 
verified  by  a  team  of  international  election 
observers  headed  by  former  Presidents  Ford 
and  Carter: 

(4)  the  current  dictator  of  Panama. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega,  having  failed  to 
manipulate  the  vote  tally  in  favor  of  his 
candidate.  Carlos  Duque.  illegally  nullified 
the  election  on  May  10.  1989; 

(5)  Noriega,  known  to  have  ties  to  both 
international  terrorists  and  international 
drug  traffickers,  is  continuing  to  intimidate 
the  people  of  Panama  and  consolidate  his 
power  domestically: 

(6)  it  is  Imperative  that  Noriega  be  ousted 
and  that  Guillermo  Endara  be  installed  as 
the  duly-elected  President  of  Panama  to 
guarantee  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the 


Ptnamanian  people  and  to  guarantee  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

(7)  the  Panamanian  Defense  Force,  under 
Noriega,  continues  to  harass  U.S.  military 
uid  civilian  personnel  living  in  Panama: 

(b)  Policy— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that- 

(1)  the  United  States  Government  should 
recognize  Guillermo  Endara  as  the  legiti- 
mate President  of  Panama  on  September  1, 
1989: 

(2)  the  United  States  Government  should, 
both  through  the  DAS  and  imilaterally, 
work  for  the  Immediate  expulsion  of 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  from  Panama; 

(3)  the  United  States  should  work  with 
other  allies  in  the  hemisphere  to  ensure 
that  Guillermo  E^ndara  takes  piower  in 
Panama  on  September  1.  1989,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution  of  that  country 
and  the  desire  of  the  Panamanian  people. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  seeks  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  Goverrunent  should  rec- 
ognize Endara  as  the  legitimately 
elected  President  of  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  for  that  recog- 
nition to  be  added  September  1.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  at  least  loan  our  voice  for  de- 
mocracy. We  should  not  sit  by  idly 
while  a  drug-dealing  dictator  by  the 
name  of  Noriega  mocks  his  people, 
mocks  the  free  world,  mocks  the 
United  States,  and  says  "I  am  going  to 
suspend  an  election."  That  is  literally 
what  he  did.  Certainly  this  country 
should  go  on  record  as  saying  come 
September  1  we  will  give  the  voice  of 
the  people  of  Panama  reality  by  recog- 
nizing what  they  did  in  going  to  the 
polls  and  overwhelmingly  electing 
Endara.  That  is  what  this  sense  of  the 
Senate  expresses.  I  send  it  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Helms,  Senator  Kerry, 
myself,  and  others. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  coUeague 
yield? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection,  though  I  tend  to  think 
we  would  be  much  better  off  generally 
low-keying  it  in  Panama  to  be  more  ef- 
fective. But  I  would  be  interested.  I 
note  on  the  floor  the  chairman  of  the 
subconunittee  dealing  with  Latin 
American  affairs.  Senator  Dodd.  I  do 
not  know;  has  he  indicated  support? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr,  President,  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  We  certain- 
ly call  for  the  recognition  of  Endara  as 
the  duly  elected  President. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
do  we  find  it  acceptable  on  this  side, 
but  we  commend  the  Senator  for  it. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  time  yielded? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  trav- 
eled to  Panama  for  the  recent  elec- 
tions. I  watched  one  of  the  most  fraud- 
ulent elections  ever  orchestrated  in 
history.  The  Panamanian  strongman, 


Mr.  Noriega,  had  originally  planned  to 
employ  some  practices  which  would 
not  have  been  easily  detectable.  Mr. 
Noriega  discovered,  much  to  his 
dismay,  that  despite  things  like  busing 
members  of  the  army  aroimd  from  one 
polling  place  to  another,  despite  in- 
valid voting  lists  and  despite  a  variety 
of  other  corrupt  practices,  he  was  still 
going  to  lose  the  election.  So,  there- 
fore, that  evening  of  the  election  the 
voting  list  disappeared.  And  the  Pana- 
manian people  were  deprived  of  a 
basic  right  of  any  nation. 

I  say  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  requires 
we  recognize  what  was  clearly  a  freely 
overwhelmingly  elected  government  in 
Panama  is  entirely  appropriate.  I  sug- 
gest that  sends  a  message  to  Mr.  Nor- 
iega that  his  behavior  is  unacceptable, 
and  in  the  view  not  just  of  the  United 
States,  but  every  international  observ- 
er in  the  world,  the  Endara-Ford 
ticket  won  overwhelmingly  in  Panama. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. The  people  of  Panama  deserve 
to  have  their  freely  elected  officials 
recognized  not  only  by  the  United 
States  but  by  every  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  (No.  386)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  387 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  It  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr, 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
387. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 
The  Department  of  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate  in  treaty  form  for  advice  and 
consent    all    agreements    with    the    Soviet 
Union  which  relate  to  boundaries  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  protect 
the  American  interests  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Bering  Sea.  and  the  North  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 


As  I  understand  the  Department  of 
State  is  moving  forward  on  boundary 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  E>epartment  is  considering  wheth- 
er to  present  the  result  to  the  Senate 
in  treaty  form  or  to  attempt  to  bypass 
the  Senate  and  the  Constitution  by 
means  of  an  Executive  agreement. 

The  pending  amendment  simply 
states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Department  of  State  shall 
submit  to  the  Senate  in  treaty  form 
for  advice  and  consent  all  boundary 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  amendment  takes  no  point  of 
view  on  any  negotiations  or  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
amendment  simply  emphasizes  the 
constitutional  role  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding its  advise  and  consent. 

Over  the  past  8  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  conducted  a  series 
of  secret  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  with  respect  to  determining  our 
boundary  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  negotiations  have  occurred  in 
Washington  and  in  Moscow.  There 
have  been  nine  such  sessions.  They 
will  result  in  prof oimd  implications  for 
the  status  of  WrangeU.  Herald.  Ben- 
nett, Heiu-ietta.  and  Jearmette  Islands 
which  are  located  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  consequences  of  such  negotia- 
tions will  touch  upon  oiu*  strategic  as 
well  as  upon  our  economic  interests. 
Strategic  interests  involve  such  mat- 
ters as  the  movement  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  other  naval  deployments. 
Economic  Interests  involve  such  mat- 
ters as  undersea  oil  and  gas  reserves, 
undersea  minerals,  fisheries,  and  relat- 
ed Outer  Continental  Shelf  concerns. 

These  negotiations,  I  am  informed, 
have  centered  on  the  transformation 
of  the  Convention  Line  of  1867  into  a 
maritime  boundary  line.  As  Seiuitors 
will  recall,  the  Convention  Line  of 
1867  was  used  as  a  line  of  demarcation 
to  indicate  what  the  United  States  had 
purchased  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  the  Alaska  Purchase— namely, 
territory  lying  east  of  the  line. 

Mr.  President,  the  Convention  Line 
of  1867  is  not  a  State  boimdary  line 
nor  was  it  intended  to  be  one.  In  the 
"International  Boundary  Study,  No. 
14.  October  1.  1965.  United  States- 
Russia  Convention  Line  of  1867"  the 
Geographer  of  the  Department  of 
State  specifically  states  and  I  quote: 

Furthermore,  in  keeping  with  the  policy 
that  the  line  does  not  constitute  a  bounda- 
ry, the  standard  symbol  for  the  representa- 
tion of  an  international  boundary  should 
never  be  used. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "International  Boimdary 
Study.  No.  14,  October  1,  1965,  United 
States-Russia  Convention  Line  of 
1867"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  subse- 
quent to  the  Alaska  Purchase,  the 
United  States  took  formal  possession 
of  five  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea  which 
were  to  the  west  of  the  convention 
line.  This  occurred  between  1867  and 
1881.  The  voyages  during  which 
formal  possession  of  the  islands  was 
taken  were  financed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  supported  through  acts 
of  Congress.  The  islands  were  then 
listed  in  official  U.S.  publications  as 
being  part  of  Alaska. 

American  economic  interests  are  at 
stake  here  and  the  Senate  has  a  con 
stitutional  role  to  play  in  the  bounda- 
ry determination.  Should  a  boundary 
determination  be  made,  for  example, 
the  extent  of  U.S.  undersea  oil  and  gas 
reserves— particularly  in  the  Bering 
Sea— will  be  affected.  This  involves 
hundreds  of  millions  if  not  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  resources. 

In  addition,  if  the  boundary  determi- 
nation is  not  properly  negotiated. 
American  interests  in  the  five  islands 
to  which  I  have  referred  could  be  jeop- 
ardized. We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
these  islands  have  associated  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  areas  which  are  po 
tentially  resource  rich.  In  addition, 
the  location  of  these  islands  has  a 
bearing  on  the  activities  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear submarines  which  target  the 
United  States  and  operate  in  Arctic 
waters. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Mr.   President,   the   historical   back 
ground  of  the  U.S.  discovery  of  and 
the  taking  of  formal  possession  of  five 
Arctic  islands— Wrangell.  Herald,  Ben 
nett,    Jeannette.    and    Henrietta— has 
been  recorded  in  congressional  docu 
ments  as  well  as  in  official  U.S.  Gov 
errmient  publications. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
clearly  took  possession  of  these  islands 
in  the  past.  The  fact  is  that  numerous 
official  U.S.  Government  documents 
record  the  historical  record. 

Wr&ngell  Island  became  part  of  the 
United  States  by  right  of  confirmed 
discovery  during  the  voyage  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Long,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  baroque  Nile  In  1867  and 
by  right  of  first  possession  which  was 
formalized  during  the  voyage  of  Capt. 
Calvin  L.  Hopper  of  the  U.S.  Revenue 
Marine  steamer  Corwin  in  1881. 

The  Senate  has  printed  a  "Report  of 
the  U.S.  Revenue  steamer  Thomas 
Conoin,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,"  as  Exec- 
utive Document  No.  204  in  the  first 
session  of  the  48th  Congress.  On  page 
70  of  this  report.  Capt.  C.L.  Hooper. 
U.S.R.M.,  the  conunanding  officer 
states,  and  I  quote,  "the  island  (Wran- 
gell) had  become,  by  our  act  of  landing 
upon  it  and  taking  possession  of  it.  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  U.S.  Senate 
Executive  Etocument  No.  204.  48th 
Congress.  1st  session,  entitled  "Report 


of  the  Cruise  of  the  U.S.  Revenue 
Steamer  Thomas  Corwin  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  1881."  by  Capt.  C.L.  Hooper. 
U.S.R.M.  commanding  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  passed  legisla- 
tion in  support  of  the  "north  polar  ex- 
pedition" which  was  organized  by  the 
well-known  newspaper  publisher. 
James  Ck)rdon  Bennett,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  owner  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  On  March  18.  1878.  an 
act  was  approved  by  Congress  which 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  an  American  register  to 
the  vessel  Jeannette  which  had  been 
purchased  in  Great  Britain.  On  Febru- 
ary 27,  1879.  an  act  was  approved  by 
Congress  which  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  accept  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  ship  Jeannette  for  the 
use  of  a  north  polar  expedition.  U.S. 
Navy  Comdr.  George  Washington  De- 
Long  was  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
and  was  captain  of  the  Jeannette. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  copy  of  the  act  approved 
on  March  18,  1878  in  aid  of  a  polar  ex- 
pedition designed  by  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  and  the  act  approved  Febru- 
ary 27,  1879  authorizing  the  Navy  to 
accept  for  purposes  of  a  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration by  way  of  Behring's  Straits, 
the  ship  Jeannette  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Jean- 
nette Island  was  discovered  on  May  24, 
1881,  and  formally  taken  possession  of 
on  June  3,  1881. 

Henrietta  Island  was  discovered  on 
May  24,  1881,  and  formally  taken  pos- 
session of  on  June  3,  1881. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  of  George  W. 
DeLong,  lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy,  com- 
manding respecting  the  discovery  of 
and  the  taking  possession  of  Jeannette 
and  Henrietta  Islands  which  was 
printed  in  House  of  Representatives 
Executive  Document  No.  108,  47th 
Congress,  2d  session  at  page  318  and 
the  Report  of  Trip  to  Henrietta 
Island— Chief  Engineer  George  W. 
Melville,  U.S.N."  of  June  6,  1881, 
which  was  printed  in  the  above  House 
Executive  Document  at  pages  360-363 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Bennett 
Island  was  discovered  on  July  II,  1881, 
and  formally  taken  possession  of  on 
July  29,  1881. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    excerpts    from    the    log    of 


George  W.  DeLong,  lieutenant.  U.S.N., 
conmianding  U.S.  arctic  expedition, 
which  relate  to  the  discovery  of,  and 
the  taking  possession  of  Bennett, 
Jeannette,  and  Henrietta  Islands  and 
which  are  included  in  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Miscellaneous  Document 
No.  66,  48th  Congress,  1st  session,  at 
pages  914-917  and  920-921  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  1881, 
the  U.S.  Navy  surveyed  Wrangell,  Ben- 
nett. Henrietta.  Herald,  and  Jeannette 
Islands  for  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodet- 
ic Survey. 

The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
in  turn,  placed  Wrangell.  Herald.  Jean- 
nette, Henrietta,  and  Bennett  Islands 
as  part  of  the  district  of  Alaska. 

Beginning  in  1900.  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  included  Wrangell,  Herald, 
Jeannette,  Henrietta,  and  Bennett  Is- 
lands as  part  of  the  district,  later  the 
territory,  amd  then  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  un- 
usual about  countries  possessing  is- 
lands far  away  from  the  mainland. 
France  has  the  Amsterdam.  St.  Paul 
Islands,  and  Crozet  Islands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  a  number  of  is- 
lands in  the  South  Atlantic  such  as 
the  Tristan  Da  Cunha  Group  and  the 
South  Sandwich  Islands.  Brazil  has 
the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  Rocks  out  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  list  goes  on  and  oa 
The  point  that  I  am  making  is  that  a 
number  of  countries  have  possessions 
far  from  their  mainland  and  that  our 
five  arctic  islands  are  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

ALASKA  LEGISLATURE  ACTIVITY 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  determination  of  the 
boundary  between  Alaska  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  gone  unnoticed 
in  the  Alaska  Legislature.  Many  Alas- 
kans have  written  to  me  as  ranking 
meml>er  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  expressing  their  deep  con- 
cern over  the  issue  of  the  boundary 
and  the  fate  of  the  five  U.S.  islands  in 
the  arctic— namely,  Wrangell,  Herald, 
Bennett,  Jeannette,  and  Henrietta  Is- 
lands. 

During  1988,  the  House  and  Senate 
in  Alaska  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 12  relating  to  the  determination 
of  the  State's  boundaries  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Canada.  The  legisla- 
tion was  signed  into  law  by  Alaska 
Gov.  Steve  Cowper.  This  legislation 
notes  the  current  negotiation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  petitions  for  the  Inclusion 
of  representatives  from  Alaska  to  be 
included  in  such  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators 
might  conveniently  refer  to  the  Alaslta 
Legislature's  action,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 12  in  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska,  15th  legislature,  first  ses- 
sion, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarlLS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  also 
during  1988,  the  Alaska  Senate  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  61  requesting 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  reassert  jurisdiction  over  Wrangell 
Island,  Herald  Island,  Henrietta 
Island,  Jeannette  Island,  and  Bennett 
Island  together  with  the  surroimding 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  within  the 
American  waters  of  the  Chukchi  Sea 
and  the  E^ast  Siberian  Sea  and  to  pay 
the  State  of  Alaska  compensation  for 
damages  for  their  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
61  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  15th  legislature  2d  session,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  7.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is,  as  I  have  said,  is 
straightforward.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Senate's  role  in  our  foreign  re- 
lations as  well  as  our  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic interests  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
Bering  Sea,  and  North  Pacific  Ocean.  I 
urge  Senators  to  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

Exhibit  1 

International  Boundary  Study  No.  14 
(Revised)  October  1,  1965 

united  STATES-RUSSIA  CONVENTION  LINE  Or 
1867 

This  International  Boundary  Study  is  one 
of  a  series  of  specific  boundary  papers  pre- 
pared in  the  Office  of  the  Geographer.  De- 
partment of  State,  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No. 
A-16.  Exhibit  D. 

Ooveminent  agencies  may  obtain  addi- 
tional information  and  copies  of  the  study 
by  calling  the  Office  of  the  Geographer. 
Room  8744.  State  Department  Building.  De- 
partment of  State.  Washington  25.  D.C. 
(telephone:  Code  182.  Extension  4507). 
/.  United  States- Russia  Convention  Line  of 
1867 

Rather  than  a  boundary  per  se,  this  re|x>rt 
concerns  a  convention  line  which  ordinarily 
appears  on  official  maps  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  boundary.  According  to  Boggs  ■ 
"Most  lines  in  water  areas  which  are  defined 
in  treaties  are  not  boundaries  between 
waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  but  a  cartographic  device  to 
simplify  description  of  the  land  areas  in- 
volved .  .  .".  He  further  describes  such  a 
line  being  a  'line  of  allocation  of  land.  For 
example,  all  land  areas  to  the  east  of  the 
Convention  line  in  question  belong  to  the 
United  SUtes:  to  the  west  to  the  U.SJSJi. 
without  regard  to  the  water  areas  Involved. 


'  Bons.  S.W..  "DelimiUtlon  of  Seaward  Areas 
under  NatlonAl  Jurladlctlon."  American  Journal  of 
IntemaUonal  Law.  Vol.  4S,  No.  3  AprU  lUl,  foot- 
note 2.  pace  240. 


Early  in  1955,  a  group  of  U.S.  cartographic 
experts  in  the  ACC/MAP'  after  a  rather 
long  period  of  consultation  and  deliberation, 
issued  the  "Coordinate  Positions  for  the 
Plot  of  United  States-Russia  Convention  of 
1876."  This  document,  which  is  reproduced 
in  part  below,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
standard  description  for  the  cartoBraphic 
representation  of  the  Convention  line.  Its 
re-issue  In  this  series  results  from  the  large 
number  of  questions  on  the  line  which  have 
been  raised  in  recent  months  from  offices 
unfamiliar  with  the  original  document. 
//.  Treaty 

The  only  treaty  establishing  a  so-called 
"boundary"  between  the  United  States  and 
the  modem  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics is  the  Convention  Ceding  Alaslta 
concluded  March  30.  1867  with  ratification 
advised  by  the  Senate  on  April  9.  1867  and 
proclaimed  by  the  President  on  June  30, 
1867.  The  Convention  line,  as  given  below, 
marks  the  limit,  to  the  east  of  which,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  ceded  all  territory  or 
claims  to  territory  in  North  America.  The 
1867  Convention's  territorial  article  on  the 
western  limits  of  the  Alaskan  cession  reads 
as  follows:  "The  western  limit  within  which 
the  territories  and  dominion  conveyed,  are 
contained,  passes  through  a  point  in  Behr- 
ing's straits  on  the  parallel  of  sixty-five  de- 
grees thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  at  its 
intersection  by  the  meridian  which  passes 
midway  between  the  islands  of  Krusenstem, 
or  Ignalook,  and  the  island  of  Ratmanoff ,  or 
Noonarbook,  and  proceeds  due  north,  with- 
out limitation,  into  the  same  Frozen  (3cean. 
The  same  western  limit,  beginning  at  the 
same  initial  point,  proceeds  thence  In  a 
course  nearly  southwest,  through  Behring's 
straits  and  Behring's  sea,  so  as  to  p>ass 
midway  between  the  northwest  point  of  the 
island  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  southeast 
point  of  Cape  Choukotski.  to  the  meridian 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  west  longi- 
tude: thence,  from  the  intersection  of  that 
meridian,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  so  as 
to  pass  midway  between  the  island  of  Attou 
and  the  Copper  island  of  the  Kormandorski 
couplet  or  group,  in  the  North  F>acific 
ocean,  to  the  meridian  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  degrees  west  longitude,  so  as  to 
include  in  the  territory  conveyed  the  whole 
of  the  Aleutian  islands  east  of  that  meridi- 
an." 

In  the  Convention,  193*  West  Longitude 
coincides,  of  course,  with  167'  East  Longi- 
tude. The  modem  names  for  selected  places 
mentioned  in  the  Convention  are  as  follows: 


CoriMntanNan 

MatemNane 

KriBBisteni  cr  iBHtaak 
Kjuiunui  Of  noHmoi . . 

FnBBB  Ctoeai 

Little  Danede  blwl 

Big  Domde  Islaid  or  Ostrm  lilt 

mama 
AtticSca 

Cve  Qnualu 

MIn  htant 

Owe -. 

KgrnuMknki  i»«M 

AttuHaid 

QOm  Mstm 

KaniiMlnnluw  Ostma 

///.  Summary 
The  wording  of  the  Convention  is  rather 
precise.  The  principal  question  left  unsolved 
is  whether  the  lines  between  the  fixed 
points  should  cartographically  be  expressed 
as  "rhumb  lines"  or  as  "great  circle  lines".  It 
was  decided  that  great  circle  lines  should  be 
understood  by  the  Convention  wording  of 
"straight  lines"  on  the  earth  and  the  ACC/ 
MAP  group  resolved:   "The  lines  between 


'  The  Map  Sub-Committee  of  the  Air  Coordinat- 
1ns  Committee. 


points  herein  described  are  great  circles 
except  those  lines  which  connect  adjoining 
points  on  the  same  parallel  shall  follow  the 
parallel." ' 

The   Coordinate   Positions   for   the   Plot 
were  listed  as  follows: 

COORWMATE  POSmONS  FOR  PLOT  Of  UHfTED  STATES- 
RUSSIA  CONVENTION  UNE  OF  1867 


Poiit 


Ulilude 


Lafit^ 


Mys  iCtm)  Oaikottki. 

SQuthaist  CKtianty 
SI  Liwwu  blMd,  RorttMcst 

citianly 
IMh  (Cooper  Isbnl)  eEtcm 

eitnanly 
Attn  Istwl,  Kcsteni  atitmty 

Mai  TurnM  Pont 

Tumni  tat  No  2 

MU  Point  bctMtn  MoAiy  aid 

Wtu  lsi»d_^ 
EjkI  Point,  souUwcsteni 

extTEMty  of  Conwntui  line 
5*  iKjHWHti  of  lonptude 

aong  great  drde  va 


Statng  pont  of  Comention 
Une 


M*  14.2  M.. 
63-  47' .3  H 
M-  32'.2  M 


173-  05- 5  * 
171'  45' I  * 


16«-  OO-  t 


52-  55-3  N  172-  2SB  E 

65-  XO  N IM-  Sr22-M7»' 

M-  12.3  N  17r  W  «r 

53-  45- 0  N  170-  16- 0  I 

50-  36- 4  N  167-  (W  I 

65-  04-2  K  170-  OO"  * 

62-  5f 4  N  175-  OC  « 

60-  33-5  N  IJO- 

57-  28' 0  N  175-  Off  E 

53-  310  »  17(r  DC  E 

72-  00-  N  168-  M-22VM7  W 


■  niB  oht  m  im  ctTomalr  a  (kt  dBtMid  MC/wr  MMlB  B 
161- SO- 22- 517  W ari opiid ■  Ike onpnl  rfiioi of  iBsWr  iidHd i« Ml 
anta  nte.  IW  ST  22'  St7  W 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  original  Con- 
vention language  stated  that  the  line  "pro- 
ceeds thence  due  north,  without  limitation, 
into  the  same  Frozen  Ocean".  Since  the 
United  States  does  not  support  so-called 
"sector  claims"  in  the  polar  regions,  the 
northernmost  point  for  the  representation 
of  the  Convention  Une  was  agreed  to  be 
72"00'  N.  Further  more  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  that  the  line  does  not  constitute  a 
boimdary,  the  standard  symbol  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  an  international  boundary 
should  never  be  used.  Purthermore.  labeling 
of  the  line  as  "U.S.-Riissia  Convention  of 
1867"  is  recommended. 

The  plotted  points,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, are  subject  to  minor  modification  re- 
sulting from  improved  surveys,  changes  in 
datum,  alteration  in  the  sheroid,  etc. 

Exhibit  2 

Report  op  the  Cruise  of  the  U.S.  Revenue 
Steamer  "Thomas  Corwin,"  in  Arctic 
Ocean,  1881. 

(By  Capt.  C.L.  Hoofier  U.S.R.M.) 
*  *  *  We  had  15  fathoms  of  water,  with 
sticky  bottom,  and  judged  ourselves  to  be 
about  8  miles  from  the  land.  I  believed  that 
no  great  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in 
crossing  on  the  ice  to  the  land.  Lieutenant 
Reynolds,  Assistant  Engineer  Owens.  Pro- 
fessor Muir.  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Coxswain 
Gessler.  having  volunteered,  were  very  anx- 
ious to  make  the  attempt,  but,  owing  to  the 
mist  and  fog,  which  was  rapidly  shutting 
out  the  land  from  our  view,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  holding  our  position  in  the  lead.  I 
was  compelled  to  withhold  my  consent  at 
that  time,  but  determined  to  try  to  hold  on 
in  the  lead  until  the  fog  should  clear  away. 
We  observed  the  set  of  the  current  to  be 
northeast,  about  one  knot  per  hour.  Run- 
ning back  to  the  eastward  a  short  distance, 
to  where  the  lead  was  about  3  miles  in 


'  The  actual  wording  applied  to  ADIZ  boundaries 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Convention  line.  The  lignifl- 
cant  point  is  made  first  and  applied  to  the  Conven- 
tion line. 
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width,  we  came  to  with  the  kedge.  in   19 
fathoms  of  water. 

The  constant  changes  taking  place  In  the 
position  of  the  lead,  owing  to  the  set  of  the 
current,  necessitated  changing  our  position 
several  times  during  the  night  to  avoid  the 
ice.  We  got  underway  at  4  a.m.  (August  12 1 
The  mist  began  to  clear  away,  giving  us  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  the  snow  patches  that 
lined  the  cliffs.  We  had  made  all  necessary 
preparations  for  crossing  on  the  ice.  the 
skin  boat  had  been  placed  on  runners,  and 
arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  tie.  served 
out.  At  4:30  we  reached  the  end  of  the  lead, 
which  we  judged  to  be  8  miles  from  the 
land,  and  which  we  found  by  bearing  of 
points  on  shore  that  we  could  recognize  as 
those  we  had  observed  the  night  before  to 
have  changed  their  position  to  the  north- 
ward 8  miles  during  the  night.  The  ice  ap- 
pearing to  be  much  less  closely  packed  than 
on  the  previous  evening.  I  determined  to 
shorten  up  the  journey  over  the  ice  by 
pushing  in  with  the  vessel  as  far  as  possible 
before  embarking  the  party  Accordingly  we 
entered  the  ice  at  5:30  and  worked  in  the  di 
rection  of  the  place  where  the  land  ap- 
peared low.  with  high,  dark-looking  cliffs  on 
each  side.  The  ice.  which  was  quite  heavy, 
continued  to  open  as  we  advanced,  until,  at 
6:30.  we  could  see  the  shore  line  distinctly, 
and.  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  steer 
Ing.  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  space  of 
open  water  adjoining  the  laind.  As  the  ice 
still  remained  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of 
forcing  a  way  through  it  at  the  expenses  of 
a  good  deal  of  hard  bumping,  squeezing,  and 
pushing,  hopes  were  entertained  of  reaching 
the  open  space  of  water  with  the  vessel.  The 
last  2  or  3  miles  were  made  with  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty.  Inside  of  the  10  fathom  curve 
we  found  much  of  the  ice  aground,  while 
the  floating  portion  was  drifting  past  and 
occasionally  shooting  up  over  the  top  of  the 
grounded  pieces.  Navigation  under  such  cir 
cumstances  was  anything  but  safe  or  agree- 
able. However,  we  felt  that  the  land  was  cer- 
tainly within  our  reach,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  pushing  ahead.  At  7  30  we 
reached  the  open  space  and  dropped  anchor 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  land  in  5  fath 
oms  of  water.  We  Inwnediately  landed  and, 
raising  the  American  flag,  took  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America 
We  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  at 
this  time  was  about  75  yards  in  width,  al 
though  the  entire  distance  between  its 
banks  was  about  200  yards.  The  cliffs  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  landing  place  were  of  a  dark 
slate  formation,  and  from  100  to  300  feet 
high.  On  the  beach  small  pieces  of  sand 
stone,  quartz,  and  mica  schist  were  found 
The  surface  of  the  land  where  the  slate  has 
weathered  away  is  composed  of  sticky  clay. 
and  is  but  sparsely  covered  with  vegetation 
As  observed  from  the  ship,  while  cruising  in 
the  vicinity  and  also  from  the  shore,  it  pre- 
sents the  general  appearance  of  smoothly 
rounded  hills,  which,  towards  the  interior 
and  near  the  south  side,  are  from  1.000  to 
3.000  feet  in  height.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  higher  hills  appeared  more  rugged  in 
outline,  as  if  composed  of  more  enduring 
material,  probably  granite.  These  summits 
resemble  those  seen  on  the  Siberian  coast  in 
the  vicinity  of  Plover  Bay.  being  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation,  with  occasional  red 
patches  probably  indicating  the  presence  of 
iron.  Those  near  the  coast  are  remarkable 
for  the  smoothness  and  beauty  of  their  out 
lines,  and  present  here  and  there  patches  of 
green  or  gray,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  vegetation.  On  the  beach  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  we  found  a  kyack  paddle. 


a  cask-stave,  a  piece  of  small  spar,  probably 
part  of  a  boat's  mast,  and  a  piece  of  board 
about  a  foot  in  length  bearing  ax-marks.  All 
these  things  were  below  the  marks  of  ex- 
treme high  water,  and  were  undoubtedly 
brought  there  by  the  current.  Although  the 
beach  showed  undoubtedly  signs  of  a  rise 
and  fall  of  tide,  no  tidal  change  could  be  de- 
tected, probably  owing  to  the  fresh  souther- 
ly wind  which  was  blowing.  The  presence  of 
thus  drift  matter  on  the  beach  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  east  coast  of  Wrangel 
Island  was  at  times  entirely  free  from  ice, 
though  It  doe.s  not  necessarily  follow,  as  it 
could  easily  have  been  carried  through  the 
pack  to  the  shore  by  the  constant  twisting 
and  turning  to  which  it  is  at  all  times  sub- 
ject. I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  unusual  thing 
for  the  ice  to  leave  any  portion  of  Wrangel 
Island  entirely.  Our  stay  on  shore  was  nec- 
essarily short  on  account  of  the  strong 
northerly  current,  which  was  sweeping  the 
icepack  along  with  irresistible  force.  Much 
of  the  ice  inside  of  10  fathoms,  as  stated, 
was  aground,  but  not  sufficiently  firm  to 
form  any  protection  from  the  drifting  mass, 
the  largest  pieces  of  which  were  constantly 
l)eing  pushed  and  turned  m  every  direction 
when  struck  by  the  drift,  and  the  utmost 
vigilance  was  required  to  avoid  getting 
caught  between  the  drifting  and  grounded 
masses.  At  9:30  a.  m..  being  unable  to  main- 
tain our  position  any  longer,  a  gun  was  fired 
to  recall  the  parties  sent  out  to  explore  the 
cliffs  in  search  of  cairns  or  other  signs  of 
human  life,  and  we  began  to  work  out  to- 
wards the  lead,  which  we  resiched  at  11a.  m. 
We  left  the  American  flag  flying  and  also  a 
record  of  our  visit.  We  had  good  ot)serva- 
tions  during  the  day.  and  found  our  landing- 
place  to  be  in  latitude  71'  40  north  and  lon- 
gitude 177"  40  west.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
part  of  the  land  seen  by  Captain  Kellett.  R. 
N..  in  1849.  when  he  discovered  and  landed 
on  Herald  Island,  and  which  since  appeared 
on  the  British  Admiralty  charts  as  Plover 
Island,  although  erroneously  laid  down 
somewhat  further  to  the  eastward.  We  now 
know  that  Plover  Island  has  no  separate  ex- 
istence, and  that  what  Kellett  saw  was  the 
main  island.  As  there  is  no  record  of  any 
one  else  having  seen  the  land  previous  to 
that  date,  or  in  fact  until  several  years 
after,  when,  in  1876,  it  was  seen  by  nearly 
the  entire  whaling  fleet,  all  must  accord  to 
Captam  Kellett  the  honor  of  its  discovery. 

While  steaming  through  the  ice.  in  our 
several  attempts  to  reach  the  land,  a 
number  of  species  of  sea-fowl  were  seen 
from  time  to  time,  and  carefully  noted  by 
Mr.  Nelson.  Among  these  the  most  numer- 
ous were  the  murres  and  guillemots  (Uria- 
arra  and  Uria-grylle),  with  numerous 
kittiwake  gulls  (Larus  tridactylus  Kotzebue) 
and  the  common  ice-gull  (Larus  glaucus). 
More  rarely  single  individuals  of  the 
Sabine's  gull  iXema  Sabinei)  came  circling 
about  the  ship.  Numerous  small  flocks  of 
black' headed  tumstones  (Strepssilas  melan- 
ocephela)  were  seen  near  shore,  and  two 
parties  of  common  eider  ducks  (Somateria 
nigra)  In  both  instances  the  latter  were  fe- 
males with  their  young.  The  second  brood 
of  eiders  was  seen  swimming  close  along  the 
shore  and  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
as  we  made  our  landing.  On  shore  we  found 
numerous  snow-buntings  ( Plectrophanes  ni- 
valis) and  a  snowy  owl  (Nyctea  nlvea). 
which,  with  a  shrike  picked  up  dead  on  the 
beach  and  a  solitary  golden  plover  (Chara- 
drius  fulvus),  complete  the  short  list  of  land 
birds  seen.  At  a  number  of  places  on  the 
hillsides  we  found  the  droppings  of  wild 
geese  so  numerous  that  it  was  evident  this 


place  must  have  been  a  common  resori  for 
flocks  of  these  birds  earlier  in  the  season. 
Their  absence  at  the  time  of  our  landing  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  this  was  the 
time  when  the  geese  shed  their  large  wing 
feathers  and  lose  the  p)Ower  of  flight.  As 
this  season  comes  on  they  congregate  in 
large  flocks  in  low  marshy  land  and  remain 
until  their  new  growth  of  feathers  enables 
them  to  spread  over  the  country  again  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later. 

Saddle-backs  and  hair-seals  were  rather 
common  among  the  ice.  and  in  addition 
there  was  a  small  species  of  hair-seal  un- 
known upon  the  American  coast  and  per- 
haps new  to  science.  Walrus  were  not  rare 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  pack,  and  their  foe, 
the  polar  bear,  was  seen  almost  every  time 
we  entered  the  ice;  on  several  occasions  it 
was  seen  swimming  in  the  water  several 
miles  from  the  p£u;k.  Upon  the  hilltop  on 
shore  were  found  numerous  burrows  of 
some  animal,  probably  white  fox  (Canis  la- 
gopus),  as  some  tracks  of  that  animal  were 
found  mingled  with  those  of  the  polar  bear 
in  the  mud  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Stranded  on  the  sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  (Ba- 
loena  mysticetus),  which  closes  the  list  of 
mammals  observed. 

Numerous  small  fish,  from  two  to  four 
inches  long,  and  having  large  heads,  were 
brought  to  the  surface  by  rolling  masses  of 
ice  as  It  was  turned  over  by  contact  with  the 
vessel  in  her  passage  through  it.  These  are 
called  by  the  whalers  ice-fish.  No  specimens 
were  obtained,  unfortunately. 

The  following  plants  we  collected: 
Grasses,  three  varieties:  dwarf  willow, 
phlox,  saxifrage,  sibbaldea.  draba.  poten- 
tiUa.  anemone,  papaver,  veronica,  artemisia. 
carex.  stellaria,  three;  mosses,  three;  li- 
chens, five:  and  four  compositae.  In  many 
places  where  the  snow  remained  in  the  ra- 
vines and  in  banks  against  the  steep  cliffs,  it 
presents  the  peculiar  reddish  color  caused 
by  the  presence  of  Protococcus  nivalis,  com- 
monly called  red  snow.  This  is  a  minute 
plant  with  which  the  surface  of  the  snow  is 
often  covered  in  high  latitudes.  It  was  seen 
and  its  appearance  described  by  Sir  John 
Ross  in  1818.  and  by  Sir  Edward  Parry  in 
1827.  but  its  true  character  was  not  under- 
stood until  many  years  later,  when  it 
became  known  as  a  vegetable  growth. 

Upon  taking  possession  of  this  land  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  the  name  New 
Columbia  was  provisionally  given  to  it.  The 
provision  being  the  approval  and  concur- 
rence of  that  portion  of  the  Government 
having  the  authority  to  issue  charts.  <fec.. 
the  decision  of  that  body  was  adverse  to  my 
suggestion,  and  by  its  action  I  cheerfully 
abide  not  only  on  account  of  its  undoubted 
right  to  decide  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment in  this  and  all  other  matters  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction,  but  because  the 
size  of  the  island,  as  now  known,  does  not 
justify  the  bestowal  of  a  name  of  this  char- 
acter, the  name  of  one  of  the  early  Arctic 
navigators  being  much  more  appropriate.  At 
the  time  I  suggested  the  change  of  name  I 
believed  the  land  to  be  an  Island  and  had  so 
reported  it  to  the  Department,  but  I  sup- 
posed It  to  be  considerably  larger  than  it 
has  proved.  In  the  report  of  my  first  cruise 
in  the  CoTwin.  submitted  November  1,  1881. 
page  50, 1  say.  in  reference  to  this  land: 

"The  part  of  Wrangel  Land  which  we  saw 
covered  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  about  fifty 
degrees  from  northwest  quarter  north  to 
west  quarter  south  (true),  and  was  distant 
from  25  miles  on  the  former  bearing  to  35  or 
40  on  the  latter.  On  the  south  were  three 
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mountains,  probably  3,000  feet  high,  entire- 
ly covered  with  snow,  the  central  one  pre- 
senting a  conical  appearance  and  the  others 
showing  slightly  roimded  tops.  Northward 
of  these  mountains  was  a  chain  of  rounded 
hills,  those  near  the  sea  being  lower  and 
nearly  free  from  snow,  while  the  back  hills, 
which  probably  reach  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet,  were  quite  white;  to  the  north  of  the 
northern  bearing  given  the  land  ends  entire- 
ly or  becomes  very  low.  The  atmosphere  was 
very  clear,  and  we  could  easily  have  seen 
any  land  above  the  horizon  within  a  dis- 
tance of  60  or  70  miles,  but  none  except  that 
described  could  be  seen  from  the  mast- 
head." 

Again,  on  page  52, 1  say; 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Wrangel  Land  is 
a  large  island,  probably  one  of  a  chain  that 
passes  entirely  through  the  polar  regions  to 
Greenland;  that  there  is  other  land  to  the 
north  there  can  be  no  doubt  •  •  •  large 
numbers  of  geese  and  other  aquatic  birds 
pass  Point  Barrow  going  north  in  the 
spring,  and  returning  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember with  their  young.  As  it  is  well  knovm 
that  these  birds  breed  only  on  land,  this 
fact  must  be  regarded  as  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  land  in  the  north.  Another  reason 
for  supposing  that  there  is  either  a  conti- 
nent or  a  chain  of  islands  passing  through 
the  polar  regions  is  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  amount  of  heat  diffused 
by  the  warm  current  passing  through 
Bering  Straits,  the  icy  barrier  is  from  six  to 
eight  degrees  farther  south  on  this  side 
than  on  the  Greenland  side  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  where  the  temperature  is  much 
lower." 

The  belief  that  Wrangel  Land  is  an  island 
and  that  other  islands  exist  to  the  north, 
has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  remarkable 
drift  of  the  Jeannette,  and  the  more  recent 
work  of  the  Corwin  and  Rodgers  on  Wran- 
gel Land  gives  us  a  comparatively  definite 
idea  of  its  extent,  although  from  the  official 
report  of  Lieutenant  Berry  we  learn  that 
the  Rodgers  did  not  sail  around  that  island, 
and  that  the  boats  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
of  circumnavigating  it  did  not  succeed.  Still, 
they  went  far  enough  to  enable  them  to 
form  a  definite  idea  of  its  size  and  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  its  coast  line,  topography,  &c. 
Although  the  discovery  of  three  new  islands 
by  the  Jeannette  does  not  in  any  manner 
prove  the  existence  of  others  extending  en- 
tirely through  the  polar  regions,  the  natural 
inference  is  that  others  are  there.  In  fact  it 
would  appear  almost  miraculous  that  a 
vessel  drifting  helplessly  in  the  polar  re- 
gions for  twenty  months  should  be  carried 
in  sight  of  the  only  three  islands  which 
exist  there.  It  would  also  be  remarkable,  to 
say  the  least,  if.  after  the  islands  had  been 
seen  throughout  the  polar  regions,  at  the 
highest  degree  of  latitude  attained  by  man, 
they  should  suddenly  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  unexplored  space 
be  entirely  free  from  them.  While  they  are 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  near  to  each  other 
to  be  designated  as  a  continuous  chain  of  is- 
lands, they  may,  taken  in  consideration  with 
other  facts,  be  regarded  as  reasonable  proof 
of  the  existence  of  islands  throughout  the 
polar  regions  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other.  I  quote  the  following  from  my  private 
journal,  written  July  30,  just  after  landing 
on  Herald  Island: 

"While  working  In  through  the  ice  toward 
Herald  Island,  we  saw  Wrangel  Land,  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  island  a  very  good  view 
was  had  of  it,  the  extremes  bearing  south- 
west and  west  by  south  (magnetic).  It  con- 
sisted of  rotinded  hills  of  medium  height 


and  presented  abrupt  terminations  at  each 
of  the  above  bearings,  although  it  was 
thought  by  some  that  low  land  could  be 
seen  extending  farther  to  the  north,  but 
owing  to  the  hazy  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere we  could  not  make  out  positively,  and 
probably  it  was  a  mistake." 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  me  that  Wrangel  Land  is  an 
island  has  been  proven,  and  that  in  regard 
to  other  islands  existing  throughout  the 
polar  region  has  received  strong  confirma- 
tion, I  will  now  briefly  state  the  consider- 
ation which  Induced  me  to  suggest  the 
change  of  name.  In  order  to  do  this  a  short 
review  of  its  history  is  necessary. 

The  first  account  of  the  existence  of  land 
north  of  the  continent  of  Asia  was  received 
through  a  Cossack  trader  named  Staduchin. 
in  the  year  1644.  By  the  natives,  also  Rus- 
sian traders,  who  had  preceded  him,  Stadu- 
chin was  informed  that  in  the  Polar  Sea  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Jana  and  Indegirka  there 
were  large  islands  which  in  clear  weather 
could  be  seen  from  land,  and  which  the 
Tchuktchis  reached  in  winter  in  reindeer 
sledges  in  one  day  from  Cheekotska,  a  river 
emptying  into  the  Polar  Sea  east  of  the 
Kolyma.  An  examination  of  the  chart  shows 
that  the  land  referred  to  off  the  Jana  and 
Indegirka  can  be  no  other  than  the  Siberian 
Islands,  and  that  to  which  the  natives  are 
said  to  drive  with  reindeer  in  one  day  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Cheekotska  is  the  Medvii 
or  Bear  Islands;  that  they  could  have  had 
no  reference  to  Wrangel  Island,  which  is 
over  300  nautical  miles  east  of  the  Chee- 
kotska, is  evident.  About  the  year  1668  Niki- 
far  Malgin  made  a  trading  voyage  by  sea 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  to  the  Kolyma, 
and  during  the  voyage  discovered  an  island 
far  out  at  sea,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Kolyma,  and  at  Kolyma  he  met  another 
trader,  who  reported  that  in  cruising  along 
the  same  coast  with  nine  vessels,  or  more 
properly  boats,  three  of  them  were  driven 
ashore  on  this  island.  Traces  of  unknown 
animals  were  found,  but  no  inhabitants. 
The  location  of  this  island  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena  and  Kolyma  is  vague  and 
indefinite,  but  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  that  coast  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
island  referred  to  was  Blischni,  the  most 
southern  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  which 
is  the  only  island  between  the  rivers  named 
that  could  be  seen  while  sailing  along  the 
coast.  The  first  report  which  definitely  lo- 
cates these  islands  is  the  account  of  a  trip 
from  the  Lena  to  the  Kolyma  by  Jacob  Per- 
makov,  a  Cossack,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  states  that  off  the 
Sratoinos  he  had  seen  an  island  (Blisclmi). 
and  that  likewise  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Kolyma  there  was  an  island  that  could  be 
seen  from  land  (Bear  Islands).  Then,  as 
now,  reports  of  explorers  required  confirma- 
tion before  receiving  full  credence. 

The  following  year  another  Cossack  by 
the  name  of  Wagin  was  sent  out  accompa- 
nied by  Permakov  to  verify  this  report. 
They  rode  over  the  ice  with  dog  sledges  and 
not  only  reached  and  explored  the  island 
seen  by  Permakov,  which  they  found  barren 
and  uninhabited,  but  discovered  another, 
which  they  could  not  reach  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. Another  point  of  similarity  between 
those  days  of  early  exploration  and  the 
present  time  is  the  fact  that  the  perpetuation 
of  the  memory  of  explorers  depended  more 
upon  the  tragic  nature  of  their  accounts 
than  upon  the  amount  of  their  addition  to 
knowledge;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  their  men  mutinied  and  murdered  Per- 
makov and  Wagin,  these  accounts  would  not 


have  been  preserved.  They  are  said  by 
Muller,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  much 
of  the  early  history  of  this  country,  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  confused  information 
obtained  during  the  examination  of  the 
murderers  at  their  trial.  In  1763,  a  Cossack, 
named  Andrejew,  was  dispatched  by  the 
governor  of  Siberia  to  make  a  trip  north- 
ward over  the  ice  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  these  reported  discoveries  of 
land  in  that  direction.  He  succeeded  in 
reaching  some  islands,  which  he  landed 
upon  and  found  Inhabited.  His  account  is 
that  "after  driving  to  the  north  about  50 
versts  (33  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Krestonoi  River,  I  discovered  a  group  of  in- 
habited islands  containing  traces  of  a  much 
more  numerous  population  at  some  former 
period.  The  Bear  Islands  are  50  versts  north 
of  the  Krestonoi,  and  are  undoubtedly  the 
ones  referred  to."  Andrejew  appears,  also,  to 
have  claimed  other  discoveries,  as  in  the  in- 
structions given  to  Billings,  an  English  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  a  large  Russian  expedition 
fitted  out  some  years  later  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  Polar  Sea  north  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  the  following  words  occur: 

"One  Sergeant  Andrejew  saw  from  the 
last  of  the  Bear  Islands  a  large  Island  to 
which  they  (Andrejew  and  his  companions) 
traveled  in  dog  sledges;  but  they  turned 
when  they  had  gone  20  versts  from  the 
coast,  tiecause  they  saw  fresh  traces  of  a 
large  number  of  men  who  had  traveled  in 
sledges  drawn  by  reindeer." 

In  1769,  a  party  consisting  of  three  survey- 
ors, Loutlev,  Lussn,  and  Puschkarer,  were 
sent  out  over  the  ice  to  the  northeast,  but 
they  neither  succeeded  in  reaching  nor 
seeing  land,  although  they  traveled  in  the 
direction  indicated  130  mUes.  The  part  of 
the  sea  in  which  Andrejew  claimed  to  have 
made  his  discovery  has  since  been  thorough- 
ly explored  by  Anjou,  Wrangel,  and  others, 
but  no  signs  of  any  land  were  seen.  That  he 
could  not  have  landed  nor  even  have  seen 
Wrangel  Land  we  now  know,  as  it  is  over  300 
miles  distant,  due  east,  from  the  Bear  Is- 
lands, from  which  place  the  discovery  is 
claimed  to  have  been  made.  The  natives 
who  accompanied  Andrejew  on  his  journey 
to  the  Bear  Islands  were  met  with  by  Lou- 
tlev and  his  party,  but  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  discovery  of  new  lands.  These  reports  of 
the  existence  of  land  to  the  north  of  the 
continent  led  the  Einperor  Alexander,  in 
1820,  to  equip  two  expeditions,  which  were 
to  proceed  to  the  northern  part  of  Siberia  to 
explore  and  survey  the  coast.  One  of  the  ex- 
peditions was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Anjou.  with  Instructions  to  com- 
mence operations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jana. 
and  the  other  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Wrangel.  who  was  to  conunence  at 
the  Kolyma,  and  proceed  east  as  far  as  Cape 
Shelagehol.  and  thence  In  a  northerly  direc- 
tion In  order  to  ascertain  whether  an  Inhab- 
ited country  existed  In  that  quarter,  as  as- 
serted by  the  Tchuktchis.  After  four  years 
s[>ent  In  unavailing  effort,  Wrangel  re- 
turned home  without  even  seeing  this  land 
or  gaining  the  slightest  particle  of  knowl- 
edge In  relation  to  It.  It  is  true  he  had  re- 
ceived an  account  from  the  natives  of  Cape 
Jakan  that,  on  a  very  clear  day,  from  a  hill 
In  the  vicinity,  high  land  could  be  seen  to 
the  north;  but  this  was  not  new.  Native  re- 
ports of  land  seen  to  the  north  had  been 
current  for  over  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  and  on  the  strength  of  these  reports 
the  land  had  actually  been  shown  on  Strah- 
lenbeyg's  map  at  least  one  hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  Wrangel's  voyage.  In  sub- 
mitting his  report  on  his  return  Wrangel 
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refers  to  it  as  "the  problematic*!  land  of  the 
North."  and  evidently  has  no  confidence  m 
iU  existence.  His  four  years  of  exploration 
along  the  Siberian  coast  were  conducted 
with  great  heroism,  and  were  prolific  of 
good  results,  and  to  him.  more  than  any  one 
else,  are  we  Indebted  for  the  fcnowledge  we 
now  have  of  its  geographical  and  climatic 
conditions;  not  so.  however,  in  regard  to  the 
land  which  now  bears  his  name,  of  which  he 
not  only  gave  us  no  luiowledge.  but  threw 
doubt  upon  its  very  existence.  In  1849.  Cap 
tain  Kellett.  in  H.B.M.  ship  Herald,  saw  this 
land  and  was  undoubtedly  the  first  Europe 
an  who  had  ocular  proof  of  its  existence.  On 
his  return  to  England.  1853,  his  discovery 
was  reported.  A  chart  of  the  region  north  of 
Bering  Straits  was  compiled  from  the  infor 
mation  gained  by  the  HertUd.  BIossoth. 
Plover,  and  others,  upon  which  this  land  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  •Kellett  Land." 
by  which  name  it  has  since  been  known 
upon  the  British  Admiralty  charts,  in  1867 
this  land  was  seen  by  the  American  whaling 
fleet.  That  season  was  a  remarkably  open 
one,  probably  as  much  so  as  that  of  1881. 
and  Captain  Long,  in  the  baik  Nile,  sailed 
past  its  southern  limit,  and  a  sketch,  pur 
porting  to  have  been  made  by  him.  is  now 
shown  upon  the  American  Hydrographic 
chart.  Captain  Long  gave  to  this  land  the 
name  of  Wrangel  Land.  The  strait  through 
which  he  sailed,  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland,  has  been  given  the  name  of 
Long's  Strait  in  honor  of  that  navigator 
The  land,  as  already  shown,  had  been  dis- 
covered and  named  for  its  discoverer  four 
teen  years  previously.  It  is  presumed  that 
Captain  Long  was  not  aware  of  this  fact,  or 
that  this  sound,  upon  which  was  t)etowed 
his  own  name,  had  been  navigated  at  inter- 
vals by  the  Russians  since  1648,  when  Des 
chueo  sailed  from  the  Kolyma  River 
through  this  and  Bering  Straits  to  the 
Anadyr,  or  he  would  have  conferred  that 
honor  upon  one  of  his  many  predecessors.  A 
mountain  included  Captain  Long's  sketch. 
the  height  of  which  he  seems  to  have  ap 
proxlmated  very  closely,  was  very  appropn 
ately  named  for  him,  but  singular  as  it  may 
appear  this  name,  to  which  Captain  Long 
was  justly  entitled,  has.  notwithstanding, 
our  pretended  custom  of  adhering  to  origi 
nal  names,  been  set  on  a  recent  issue  of 
American  charts.  Subsequent  to  the  discov 
eries  of  Kellett  and  the  American  whale 
men.  Conunodore  John  Rodgers  visited  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  the  Vincennes  as  late  as 
1855.  He  spent  twenty  days  in  the  Artie,  and 
went  some  miles  north  of  Herald  Island,  but 
did  not  see  the  land  under  discussion.  The 
following  note,  which  appears  upon  the 
American  Hydrographic  chart,  compiled 
from  the  surveys  of  that  expedition,  aind 
from  Russian  and  English  authorities,  im- 
plies a  doubt  of  its  existence: 

Captain  Kellett,  of  H.B.M.  ship  Herald. 
discovered  and  landed  on  Herald  Island  in 
1849.  Another  island,  and  high  land  which 
he  thought  he  saw,  were  not  under  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances  of  weather  and  posi- 
tion seen  by  the  United  States  ship  Vin- 
cennes." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Kellett  was  the 
actual  discoverer,  and  that  Wrangels  name 
only  became  associated  with  it  through  the 
report  of  Captain  Long,  who  was  apparently 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  already  bore  the 
name  of  Kellett  by  right  of  actual  discovery. 
But  notwithstanding  the  slight  ground  upon 
which  Wrangels  name  has  been  associated 
with  this  land,  had  his  been  the  only  name 
connected  with  it,  the  thought  of  changing 
It  would  not   have  been  entertained  for  a 


moment;  and  in  provisionally  applying  a 
new  name  I  disclaim  any  thought  or  wish  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  praiseworthy 
labors  of  Wrangel  or  Kellett.  But  as  bearing 
two  names  was  calculated  to  create  great 
confusion,  it  was  believed  that  as  the  island 
had  become,  by  our  act  of  landing  upon  it 
and  taking  possession  of  it,  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  by  selecting  a 
name  of  a  national  character,  no  disresjiect 
would  be  shown  to  memory  or  offense  given 
to  the  friends  of  the  gallant  officers  whose 
names  it  bore,  and  that  the  name  given 
would  be  adopted  by  all  nations.  The  name 
New  Columbia  was  suggested  by  the  name 
which  had  been  given  to  the  islands  farther 
west.  New  Siberia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
name  Wrangel  Land  will  continue  in  use 
upon  American  charts,  but  its  justice,  in 
view  of  all  the  facts,  is  not  so  apparent.  In 
my  opinion  the  adoption  by  us  of  the  name 
given  by  the  English  would  be  appropriate, 
and  avoid  the  confusion  which  is  sure  to 
follow  in  consequences  of  its  having  two 
names.  Headlands  and  other  geographical 
features  of  the  island  were  named  by  us,  but 
as  the  names  which  were  applied  to  features 
actually  discovered  by  the  Connn  and  here- 
tofore unnamed  have  been  ignored.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  desire  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  Wrangel  is  not  the  only  consid- 
eration. To  avoid  the  complications  which 
would  result  from  duplicating  geographical 
names  I  have  dropped  all  bestowed  by  the 
Connn  and  adopted  the  more  recent  ones 
applied  by  the  Hydrographic  Office.  I  have 
also  adopted  the  plan  of  the  island,  as 
shown  on  the  small  chart  accompanying  Hy- 
drographic Notice  No.  84.  although  the 
trend  of  the  coast  and  the  geographical  po 
-sition  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  we 
first  planted  the  flag  do  not  agree  with  the 
result  of  the  observations  and  triangula- 
tions  made  by  the  Corvnn.  Prom  the  forego- 
ing facts,  which  are  derived  from  the  voy- 
ages of  early  navigators,  as  compiled  by 
Wrangel  and  Nordenskjold,  and  other 
sources,  the  following  summary  may  be  de- 
duced: The  first  retxjrts  of  land  existing  to 
the  north  of  the  coast  of  Sil)eria  were  made 
by  the  early  Russian  travelers;  unfortunate- 
ly the  names  and  exact  date  of  their  explo- 
rations are  now  known.  The  earliest  record 
appears  to  be  about  1644.  Wrangel  among 
others  was  sent  in  1821  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  this  report.  This  he  failed 
to  do.  but  favored  the  belief  that  the  re- 
ports were  false.  The  land  was  first  actually 
discovered  by  Captain  Kellett,  in  H.B.M. 
ship  Herald,  in  1849.  The  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  island  of  limited  extent  was 
first  made  by  Commander  De  Long,  U.S.N. , 
in  his  drift  in  the  Jeannette  during  the 
winter  of  1879  '80.  when  he  actually  passed 
directly  across  the  meridians  embraced 
within  Its  extremes,  in  plain  sight  of  the 
land.  Having  shown  that  the  report  that  An- 
drejew  had  landed  upon  Wrangel  Land  and 
found  it  inhabited  could  not  be  true,  not 
only  from  its  distance  from  the  Bear  Is- 
lantU,  300  miles,  which  places  it  beyond  the 
possible  range  of  his  vision,  but  by  the  more 
recent  discovery  by  the  Corwxn  and  the 
Rodgers  that  the  land  contained  no  signs  of 
human  life,  either  past  or  present,  we  may,  I 
believe,  justly  claim  for  ourselves  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  to  land  upon  its  shores.  A 
Captain  Oallman  claimed  to  have  landed 
here  in  1866,  but  as  Captain  Dallman,  who 
was  almost  constantly  in  communication 
with  scientific  men,  and  well  knew  the  value 
of  such  an  achievement,  did  not  mention  it 
until  thirteen  years  later,  and  as  his  account 
corresponds  with  charts  known  to  be  erro- 


neous, and,  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  corrected  charts  now  In 
use,  and  although  these  discrepancies  have 
been  pointed  out  to  Captain  Dallman,  he 
has  failed  to  produce  further  proof  in  sup- 
port of  his  statement,  it  is  not  believed  that 
his  claim  to  priority  can  be  established. 
Many  traditions  of  a  large  and  inhabited 
land  to  the  north  have  existed  among  the 
natives  of  the  north  coast  of  Asia  for  cen- 
turies, and  some  of  the  early  Russian  ex- 
plorers of  the  Polar  Sea  believed  this  land 
to  be  a  continuation  of  Nova  Zembia  and  a 
part  of  the  American  Continent. 

CHAR.  38.— AN  ACT  IN  AID  OT  A  POLAR  EXPEDI- 
TION DESIGNED  BY  JAMES  CORDON  BENNETT 

Whereas  James  Gordon  Bennett,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  has  purchased  in 
Great  Britain  a  vessel  supposed  to  be  spe- 
cially adapted  to  Arctic  expeditions,  and 
proposes,  at  his  own  cost,  to  fit  out  and  man 
said  vessel,  and  to  devote  her  to  efforts  to 
solve  the  Polar  problem:  and 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  desirable  that  said 
vessel,  while  so  engaged,  shall  carry  the 
American  flag  and  be  officered  by  American 
naval  officers:  Therefore, 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o] 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to 
issue  an  American  register  to  said  vessel  by 
the  name  of  Jeannette,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  authorized  to 
detail,  with  their  own  consent,  commis- 
sioned, warrant,  and  petty  officers  of  the 
Navy,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  to  act  as 
officers  of  said  vessel  during  her  first 
voyage  to  the  Arctic  seas:  Provided,  howev- 
er. That  such  detail  shall  be  made  of  such 
officers  only  as  the  President  is  satisfied  can 
be  absent  from  their  regular  duties  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service. 

Approved,  March  18,  1878. 

CHAP.  109.  — AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  NAVY  TO  ACCEPT  FOR  THE  PUR- 
POSES OF  A  VOYAGE  OF  EXPLORATION  BY  WAY 
OF  BEHRING'S  STRAITS,  THE  SHIP  JEANNETTE, 
TENDERED  BY  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT  FOR 
THAT  PURPOSE 

Be  1/  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  accept  and  take  charge  of,  for 
the  use  of  a  North  Polar  Expedition  by  way 
of  Behring's  straits,  the  ship  Jeannette. 
owned  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  by 
him  devoted  to  this  purpose:  that  he  may 
use,  in  fitting  here  for  her  voyage  of  explo- 
ration, any  material  he  may  have  on  hand 
proper  for  the  purposes  of  an  Arctic  voyage; 
and  that  he  is  further  authorized  to  enlist 
the  necessary  crew  for  the  said  vessel  for 
"special  service",  their  pay  to  be  temporari- 
ly met  from  the  pay  of  the  Navy,  and  to  be 
paid  or  refunded  by  James  Gordon  Bennett 
to  the  Navy  Department  Under  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  as  he  may  re- 
quire; the  vessel  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  of 
exploration  under  the  orders  and  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Navy  Department;  that  the  men 
so  "specially  enlisted"  as  above  shall  be  sub- 
ject in  all  respects  to  the  Articles  of  War 
and  Navy  Regulations  and  discipline:  and 
that  all  parts  of  the  act  approved  March 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  inconsistent  with  the  above,  be.  and 
they  are  hereby,  repealed:  Provided,  That 
the  government  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  held  liable  for  any  expenditure  in- 
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curred  or  to  be  Incurred  on  account  of  said 
exploration. 
Approved,  February  27,  1879. 

Exhibit  4 
Loss  OF  the  Steamer  "Jeannette" 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
relative  to  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Jeannette. 
Navy  Department, 
Washington,  March  2,  1883. 
Hon.  J.  Warren  Keifkr, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Note;  Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  17th 
ultimo,  transmitting  to  the  House  that  part 
of  the  record  of  proceedings  which  con- 
tained the  finding  of  the  court  of  inquiry 
convened  in  pursuance  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  approved  August  8.  1882, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  loss  in  the  Arctic  seas  of  the 
exploring  steamer  Jeannette  and  the  death 
of  Lieutenant-Commander  DeLong  and 
others  of  her  officers  and  men,  I  now  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  House  a  copy 
of  the  entire  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court,  consisting  of  seven  parts  and  an 
appendix. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  E.  Chandler. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

EXHIBIT  P  Q 

Order 

ARCTIC  steamer  "jeannttte," 

Beset  and  drifting  in  the  pack  ice,  Lat.  N. 

77-  13  ,  long.  E.  158*  12  . 

June  15th,  1881. 
This  island,  discovered  by  us  on  May  16, 
&nd  which  is  in  lat.  N.  76"  47'.  long.  E.  158" 
56 ,  has  been  named  Jeannette  Island. 

This  island,  discovered  by  us  on  the  24th 
of  May,  and  which  is  lat.  N.  77*  8',  long.  E. 
257'  43',  has  been  named  Henrietta  Island. 

Upon  Henrietta  Island  P.  A.  Engineer  G. 
W.  Melville  and  his  party  have  landed  and 
hoisted  there  our  colors,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  these  new  lands  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

George  W.  De  Long, 
Lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy,  Commanding. 
[The  date  of  this  order  seems  to  be  wrong, 
as  the  ship  went  down  June  13th,  1881.1 
A  true  copy. 

Sam  C.  Lemly, 
Master  U.S.  Navy  &  Judge  Advocate. 

REPORT  OP  TRIP  TO  HENRIETTA 
ISLAND— CHIEF  ENGINEER  GEORGE 
W.  MELVILLE.  U.S.N. 
To  Lieutenant  George  W.  DeLong,  UJS. 
Navy,  Commanding  Arctic  Steamer  Jean- 
nette. 

U.S.  Arctic  Ship  Jeannette, 
Arctic  Ocean,  June  6th,  1881. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  written  In- 
structions and  orders  of  May  31,   1881,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

A  party,  consisting  of  myself,  Mr.  Wm. 
Dunbar,  ice  pilot:  W.C.P.  Nlndemann,  sea.: 
H.H.  Erichsen,  sea.;  J.H.  Bartlett,  1st  class 
fireman,  and  Walter  Sharvell,  coal  heaver, 
with  sixteen  (16)  dogs,  and  seven  days'  pro- 
visions; ten  gallons  of  water,  two  (2)  gallons 
of  alcohol  for  cooking;  small  boat,  sled,  tent, 
and  camp  equipage,  instruments,  Sec.,  Ace., 
with  properly  prepared  medicine  case  and 
written  instructions  for  use. 

I  proceeded  with  all  possible  speed  direct 
for  the  island,  deviating  only  on  account  of 
bad  going  and  open  lanes  of  water.  During 
our  first  day's  journey  I  dismounted  the 
boat  four  times  and  ferried  over  the  water 
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dogs  and  gear.  We  also  had  to  unlash  and 
carry  our  gear  four  times  through  bad 
places  that  were  impassable  otherwise,  be- 
sides cutting  a  road  nearly  all  the  way, 
never  having  one  hundred  (100)  yards  of 
straight  going  at  any  time  this  day.  Finally 
camped  at  seven  (7)  p.m.,  about  four  (4) 
miles  distant  from  the  ship,  weather  O.C.S., 
temp.,  20". 

Wednesday,  June  1st— On  this  day  we 
were  out  at  six  (6)  a.m..  and  underway  by 
seven  (7)  a.m.  Got  a  l)earing  of  the  ship;  also 
of  the  island.  We  passed  through  a  terribly 
rough  country,  "utting  roads  and  building 
up  bridges.  We  saw  no  floe  pieces  at  all;  the 
ice  was  all  brash  hummock  and  Jammed  up 
masses,  and  all  alive  (i.e.,  all  in  motion). 
After  cutting  through  fifteen  yards  of  road 
we  advanced  but  five  (5)  yards  on  our 
course.  We  skirted  along  lanes  of  water  (this 
day),  running  from  NE.  to  SW.,  but  not 
large  enough  to  work  a  ship  in.  We  worked 
twelve  (12)  hours  and  fifty  (50)  minutes 
(this  day),  and  advanced  about  four  (4) 
miles.  About  midday  we  cut  through  a  large 
mass  of  glacier  ice,  fresh  and  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  entirely  different  in  appearance 
and  cohesive  structure  from  the  surround- 
ing masses  of  salt  ice.  Owing  to  its  location, 
N.  43",  W.  mag.  of  Jeannette  Island,  I  con- 
cluded it  has  been  discharged  from  a  glacier 
on  that  island,  and  took  the  usual  drift  of 
the  pack  NW. 

We  lost  sight  of  the  ship  about  four  (4) 
p.m.  By  seven  (7)  p.m.  the  dogs  were  so  tired 
that  we  could  not  keep  them  up,  some  of 
them  taking  refuge  under  the  sled.  I  forced 
this  distance  and  extra  labor  to  find  a  floe 
piece  to  camp  on.  We  were  so  tired  that  nei- 
ther men  nor  dogs  ate  all  their  supper.  We 
camped  at  eight  (8)  hours  and  fifty  minutes, 
and  got  a  sounding  in  thiily-five  (35)  fath- 
oms of  water;  slight  drift  S.W. 

Thursday,  June  2nd.— This  morning  we 
were  out  by  five  (5)  and  underway  by  six  (6). 
Had  some  bad  cutting  and  bridging  to  do  at 
first,  but  afterward  struck  a  good  floe  piece, 
and  by  seven  (7)  considered  we  has  made 
good  one  and  one-half  (1V4)  miles.  The  land 
stood  out  bold  and  clear,  and  we  all  felt  that 
we  were  almost  there;  but  we  struck  imme- 
diately after  into  a  bad  hummocky  floe,  full 
of  snow-drift,  and  deep,  hard  going,  the  sled 
sinking  through  to  the  cross-bars  and  stick- 
ing fast  on  every  side.  We  struggled  on  until 
half  past  ten  a.m.  (10:30),  when  I  saw  in 
others,  and  felt  in  my  own  bones  that  our 
labor  was  being  lost.  I  unloaded  my  sled  and 
advanced  light  until  eleven  (11)  a.m.;  then 
dismoimted  my  boat  and  sent  back  and 
brought  up  the  gear,  and  by  twelve-thirty 
(12:30)  p.m.,  had  loaded  up  boat  and  gear 
again  and  had  hot  soup.  Advanced  with  sled 
and  boat  until  one-thirty  (1:30)  p.m..  when  I 
found  that  the  pack  between  us  and  the 
island  was  so  broken  up  it  was  impossible  to 
advance  with  the  boat  and  gear,  and  if  I  was 
going  to  make  the  land  at  all  I  must  have 
my  boat,  provisions,  and  most  of  my  gear  in 
as  safe  a  place  as  possible  in  the  moving 
pack.  I  therefore  dismoimted  my  boat  In  the 
center  of  a  large  floe  piece  and  set  up  a 
signal  staff  on  the  highest  hummock  in  the 
vicinity.  I  took  the  sled,  dogs,  camp  equi- 
page, instrument  boxes,  arms,  one  day's  pro- 
vision for  men  and  dogs.  We  estimated  the 
island  as  two  (2)  miles  distant.  Started  at 
two  (2)  p,m.,  and  passed  through  from  four 
to  six  miles  of  broken  and  quickly  moving 
pack  ice.  through  which  we  could  never 
have  hauled  our  boat  uninjured.  We  landed 
at  five-thirty  (5:30)  p.m.  In  accordance  with 
instructions,  I  was  the  first  person  to  land.  I 
then  called  my  party  on  shore,  in  their  pres- 


ence unfurled  our  colors,  and  In  the  name  of 
the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  I  declared  it  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  your  instructions  named  it  "Hen- 
rietta Island."  We  were  very  tired,  and  got 
into  our  beds  very  early. 

Friday,  June  3nt— In  the  morning  we 
were  out  by  four  (4),  supposing  we  had  had 
a  good  night's  sleep,  but  sore  in  bones  and 
muscle.  I  commenced  a  hurried  survey  of 
the  N.  western  end  of  the  island  (S.E.  end 
being  almost  inaccessible),  the  distance  and 
uncertainty  of  the  position  of  my  boat  and 
provisions  accelerating  my  movements  and 
increasing  my  anxiety. 

I  found  the  island  to  be  a  barren  rock,  fis- 
sured and  riven  by  time  and  the  action  of 
heat  and  cold.  The  bold,  black  cape  facing 
N.E.  is  without  doubt  volcanic.  The  upheav- 
al is  from  E.  to  W.,  lines  and  layers  of  sepa- 
ration dipping  to  the  W.  at  an  angle  of  30'. 
The  face  of  the  bold  headland  Is  black  with 
age,  stained  in  great  patches  of  iron  and 
spongy  masses  of  black  and  red  rtx^  resem- 
bling the  refuse  of  a  blast  furnace.  The 
island  Is  traversed  by  two  ridges,  running  In 
a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  The  highest 
ridge,  or  the  backbone,  as  it  might  be  called, 
begins  at  a  black  headland  1,200  feet  in 
height  and  is  lost  to  view  under  the  Ice  cap 
surmoimting  the  whole  island.  Tlie  lower 
ridge  commences  at  a  knoll  on  the  N.W. 
face,  and  after  a  slight  depression  rises  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  S.W.,  where  it 
fades  away  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 

There  are  five  bold  headlands  on  the  N.E. 
face  of  the  Island.  First,  the  bold  black 
headland,  1,200  feet  high,  near  which  we 
landed.  Next  Cairn  Point,  600  feet  high, 
where  the  cairn,  record,  and  pike  staff  are 
placed.  Next  the  extreme  N.  point  of  the 
land,  which  shuts  in  a  valley  lying  between 
the  shore  beyond  and  the  center  ridge  of 
the  island:  and,  finally,  the  large  double 
headland  beyond  the  valley  to  the  S.W. 
There  is  also  a  slight  depression  or  valley 
between  Cairn  Point  and  the  backbone  of 
the  island,  making  back  from  the  double 
headland.  All  this  portion  of  the  Island  is 
light-colored  trap  rock,  slate,  and  shale. 

The  whole  island  is  covered  with  a  perma- 
nent Ice  c»p,  250  to  300  feet  high,  above  the 
back  bone,  and  the  large  opening  which  we 
thought  on  board  ship  was  a  bay  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  island  Is  a  constantly  dis- 
charging glacier:  In  fact,  the  whole  N.EI.  face 
is  continually  discharging  ice.  Some  of  the 
slabs  or  pieces  that  had  fallen  on  the  Ice 
floe  from  the  edge  of  the  main  ice  cap  gave, 
when  measured,  48  feet  thickness  of  ice  and 
4  feet  of  thickness  of  snow,  where  it  lay  in 
the  sea.  How  much  more  it  measured  before 
it  fell  I  could  not  tell.  There  are  five  small 
glaciers  discharging  between  headlands  on 
this  coast  or  face,  beside  the  continual  dis- 
charge all  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
island,  crawling  down  from  the  main  ridge. 
There  is  a  high  ridge  of  broken  glacier  ice 
between  the  base  of  the  island  and  the  floe 
where  the  floe  ice  and  glacier  droppings  are 
continually  at  war.  I  think  there  is  no  per- 
manent ice  foot  attached  to  this  side  of  the 
island,  as  the  main  pack  continually  grind- 
ing along  carries  off  all  discharges  from  the 
island.  I  found  the  glacier  in  2.5  miles  N.  E. 
of  the  Island.  There  was  a  slight  growth  of 
moss  or  black  mould  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rock.  All  that  we  gathered  was  picked  out  of 
the  small  crevices  with  a  pencil  point  and 
knife  blade.  No  fossil  or  animal  remains  of 
any  kind  were  found.  There  were  no 
broaches  on  which  drift-wood  could  rest, 
and  consequently  we  found  none.  No  signs 
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of  bears,  foxes,  hares,  or  lemmlnKs  were 
seen,  and  no  birds  except  dovekies,  which 
were  numerous  in  the  rocJty  cliffs. 

Prom  the  top  of  the  island  the  ice  fields 
could  be  seen  for  many  miles  away  to  the  N. 
W.,  inshore  of  which  was  a  large  space  of 
open  water,  extending  toward  and  disap- 
pearing under  the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  The 
pack  was  much  broken  and  fissured  with 
lanes  of  water  toward  the  N.  W.;  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see.  The  whole  pack  in  all  di 
rections.  from  this  outlook,  was  one  Jumbled 
up  mass,  and  all  in  motion,  lanes  and  leads 
continually  changing.  No  seals  or  walrus  or 
game  of  any  kind  was  seen  during  our  ab- 
sence from  the  ship,  eight  dovekies  being 
the  extent  of  our  game  bag. 

In  the  morning  I  prepared  the  record,  set 
up  the  cairn  and  pike  staff  on  Caim  Point; 
took  bearings  of  all  prominent  headlands 
and  points:  made  sketches  for  the  accompa- 
nying chart  of  the  island  and  profile  of  the 
land.  The  ship  was  plainly  visible  from  the 
top  of  Caim  Point.  My  anxiety  for  boat, 
provisions,  and  equipment  left  on  the  ice. 
nothing  of  which  was  visible  from  the 
mountain  tops,  accelerated  my  movements, 
and  by  eight  a.  m.  was  underway,  heading 
for  the  ship  and  keeping  a  lookout  for  our 
pikestaff  signal.  We  could  not  follow  our 
outward  track,  because  it  had  broken  so 
badly  and  had  shifted  so  much.  We  sighted 
our  signal  about  (10.30)  ten-thirty  a.  m..  and 
found  our  boat  by  one-thirty  (1.30)  p.  m. 
and  camped  down  for  a  rest,  much  relieved 
at  our  good  fortune  in  finding  our  boat  and 
gear  intact. 

Saturxtat.  June  4th.— We  were  all  out  at 
12.30.  mounted  our  boat,  stowed  our  gear, 
and  were  under  way  by  2.30  a.  m..  followed 
our  old  track  back  toward  the  ship  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  the  traveling  being  heavy 
on  account  of  the  deep  snow  and  crust.  Fi- 
nally our  track  was  lost  in  a  general  smash 
up  of  the  floe,  and  we  had  laborious,  hard 
traveling,  with  a  cruel  wind  and  snow  storm 
from  the  N.  W.  We  had  a  bad  upset,  which 
stove  the  port  side  of  the  boat,  but  not 
badly.  My  zeal  to  get  my  boat  in  toward  the 
island  on  the  day  before  got  the  better  of 
my  judgment,  and  it  was  in  getting  her  back 
out  of  the  scrape  that  she  was  damaged 
Heading  for  the  ship  on  a  good  large  Hoe 
piece,  but  terribly  heavy  hauling  on  account 
of  the  snow  and  cnist  breaking  through, 
making  long  detours  to  avoid  ferrying  over 
the  water,  after  going  S.  W.  to  get  N.  E..  by 
noon  of  this  day  saw  the  ship  bearing  N.  E. 
The  large  block  signal  was  a  grand  good 
mark  for  us  when  not  shut  in  by  snow 
squalls.  By  1.30  p.m.  we  were  so  tired  we 
could  go  no  farther,  and  camped  down.  The 
pack  is  much  more  broken  than  it  was  on 
our  Inward  journey,  t  e..  we  had  longer  dis- 
tances to  make  to  avoid  open  water.  This 
was  a  hard  days  journey  for  men  and  dogs, 
as  it  took  all  the  strength  of  both  while 
moving,  and  when  we  set  fast  or  came  to 
hummocks  it  took  a  breakiiv  strain  to  haul 
through.  All  of  this  extra  work  comes  on 
the  men,  for  dogs  will  not  haul  in  concert 
until  the  load  is  started.  We  hauled  our  sled 
aU  day  long,  down  on  the  cross-bars,  making 
three  tracks  in  the  snow,  one  for  each 
runner  and  a  center  one  for  the  boat  s  keel. 
We  were  all  in  our  bags  by  four  p.  m. 

Sufutay,  June  St/L—ln  the  morning  we 
were  out  by  one  thirty  (1.30)  a.  m..  and  had 
the  ship  in  plain  sight  three  and  a  half  ( 3  W ) 
miles  distant.  We  were  under  way  by  two- 
thirty  (2.30).  knowing  we  would  dine  on 
board  ship.  We  found  large  lanes  of  open 
water  running  N.  E.  and  S.  W..  and  skirted 
along  one  for  two  and  a  half  (2'^)  mUes 


hoping  for  a  crossing  without  the  labor  of 
ferrying.  This  lane  of  water  set  from  the 
ship  toward  the  island  about  five  (5)  miles, 
varying  in  width  from  one  hundred  yards  to 
a  half  mile  (W).  By  6  a.  m..  found  a  jam  in 
the  lead,  with  the  whole  mass  in  motion, 
and  in  our  haste  to  cross  the  moving  mass, 
when  within  one  mile  of  the  ship,  we  had  a 
bad  upset  and  broke  the  runner  of  the  sled. 
I  unshipped  the  boat,  divided  the  load,  re- 
paired the  sled,  put  the  boat  and  portion  of 
the  gear  in  a  safe  position,  and  started  the 
sled  and  dogs  with  four  men  and  half  the 
weight  in  to  the  ship  for  another  sled.  By 
nine  (9)  a.  m.  new  sled  and  gang  of  men  ar- 
rived from  the  ship,  and  before  ten  (10) 
a.m.  all  arrived  on  t>oard.  none  the  worse  for 
wear  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  laboring 
mortals. 

In  regard  to  the  men  and  equipment  I 
desire  nothing  superior,  to  travel  any  dis- 
tance. 

Beyond  the  final  breaking  of  the  sleigh,  a 
slight  injury  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  the 
breaking  of  one  snow  knife  we  had  no  acci- 
dents. All  of  our  gear  and  equipments  re- 
turned in  good  order.  In  ammunition  we  ex- 
panded one  (1)  Remington  cartridge  and 
twelve  (12)  gun  cartridges. 

Mr  Dunbar  suffered  badly  from  snow 
blindness  after  noon  on  the  third  (3)  day, 
and  had  to  be  cared  for  from  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  until  our  arrival  on  tward. 
Enchsen  and  Nindemann  had  bad  cramps  in 
the  stomach  after  coming  to  the  evenings  of 
fourth  and  fifth  (4  &  5)  days;  gave  each  2 
oz.  brandy.  15  drops  tinct.  opii,  5  drops  ex- 
tract capsicum.  None  of  us  slept  well;  no  one 
could  eat  the  food  allowance;  it  would  have 
lasted  for  twelve  days,  or  more;  the  alcohol 
was  barely  sufficient,  and  had  we  been  com- 
pelled to  melt  snow  or  ice  for  water  on  our 
way  toward  the  island  it  would  not  have 
been  enough. 

Our    tent    being    white   the   glare   within 
hurt   our   eyes.    I   think   had   it   been   dyed 
black  or  blue  (not  painted)  we  would  have 
slept    better    Two    boat   chisels   should    be 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  boats,  made 
like   two  inch  socket  chisels,   fitted  on  the 
end  of  short  pike  staffs  (4  or  5  feet);  the 
ends  of  the  tent  poles  should  be  socket  chi 
sels.  We  found  boarding  pikes  good  ice  picks 
in   cutting    roads,    but    not   strong   enough. 
Two  light  ice  pick  axes  should  be  added  to 
the  sled  equipment.  Two  small  black  or  blue 
dungaree  flags  should  go  in  the  boats  as  sig- 
naU  in  finding  gear  left  behind  or  guides 
ahead.  Two  additional  flat  runners  should 
be    fitted    underneath    the    bearers   of   the 
sleds,    extending    from    the    forward    cross- 
bearer    to    the    after    bearer,    and    turning 
upward  at  both  ends,  tipped  with  iron  and 
fastened  to  each  of  the  cross-bearers.  These 
staves  or  runners  should  be  about  six  inches 
wide,  to  give  a  good  bearing  on  top  of  the 
snow  should  the  sled  at  any  time  sink  so 
deep.  Oak  hogshead  or  pipe  staves  will  give 
a    correct    idea    of    the    dimensions.    These 
should    be  set   six    inches   apart,   and   the 
boats  keel  should  set  between  the  upturned 
end*  fore  and  aft.  This  would  give  room  for 
padding  at  the  upturned  ends  of  the  staves 
and  prevent  side  riding  of  the  boat  without 
racking  the  keel.  The  bUge  chock  should 
run  fore  and  aft  the  sled,  secured  by  lash- 
ings to  top  rail  and  cross-bars,  for  a  small 
boat  extending  across  three  of  the  bearers 
with  a  slight  camber  inward.  In  clinker-built 
boau  It  should  be  fitted  to  the  projecting 
stakes.    The   fore   and   aft   ends   of   these 
chocks  should  be  sharpened  to  pass  through 
snow  easily.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  a 
hold  the  uprights  of  a  McClintock  sled  take 


to  snow  or  crust  on  top  of  snow.  Athwart- 
ship  chocks  have  the  same  objection.  In  fore 
and  aft  chocks,  if  they  come  well  out  and  up 
on  the  boat's  bilge,  the  boat  is  more  firmly 
seated,  it  supports  and  protects  the  boat's 
bilge,  and  in  rousing  down  the  lashings  the 
strain  is  more  in  a  vertical  direction  without 
the  outward  rocking  motion  tending  to 
burst  the  boat  open.  The  boat's  keel  should 
also  rest  on  the  cross-bars. 

Most  of  the  sleeping-bags  are  too  large. 
The  bottoms  should  be  made  of  reindeer 
skin,  for  the  side  next  the  ice  is  always  cold; 
the  tops  of  lighter  material.  They  should  be 
shaped  nearly  as  the  frustrums  of  two  cones 
meeting  at  their  bases.  At  the  shoulders  an 
elliptical  piece  should  be  set  in  at  head  and 
foot.  Ellipse  at  foot  12'  v  18':  at  head  IC  y 
12'.  This  reduces  the  weight,  makes  the  bag 
warmer,  gives  room  enough  for  a  man  of  200 
lbs.  weight.  It  should  have  a  shoulder  cir- 
cumstance of  50'  to  60'.  and  made  the  next 
length  of  the  man,  as  he  will  Involuntarily 
draw  his  feet  up  a  little. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo  W.  Melville. 
P.A.  Engi..  U.S.N. 

At  true  copy. 

Sam  C.  Lemly. 
Master  U.S.  Navy  &  Judge  AdvocaU. 

Exhibit  5 

■JEANwrrnt"  Inquiry  BBroRE  the  CoiutrT- 
TEE  ON  Naval  Attairs  of  the  U.S.  Housi 
or  Representatives.  Forty-Eighth  Con- 
gress 

Members  of  the  subcommittee:  Hon.  Hugh 
Buchanan;  Hon.  William  McAdoo.  and  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Boutelle. 

July  28th.  Thursday.— Called  all  hands  at 
seven.  Breakfasted  at  eight.  Windy  (ESE.). 
foggy,  and  disagreeable.  Land  in  sight  at 
times.  We  have  gone  a  short  distance  to 
westward.  Temperature  29*.  Under  way  at 
8.50  a.m.  Sent  Mr.  Dunbar  ahead,  and  after 
a  while  we  succeeded  in  crossing  the  broken 
ice  which  had  stopped  us  last  night.  Here  we 
had  a  small  floe,  across  which  we  speeded. 
The  fog  now  shut  in  Impenetrably,  and  I 
feared  we  were  in  for  a  troublesome  time. 
Mr.  Dunbar  returned,  however,  and  in- 
formed me.  that  after  crossing  this  floe  we 
should  find  large  ice  blocks,  with  only  two- 
foot  openings,  and  that  these  extended  to 
the  ice  foot,  or  fast  ice.  and  that,  moreover, 
he  had  climbed  up  on  the  ice-foot,  and  ad- 
vanced one  hundred  yards  over  it  toward 
the  land.  This  was  too  good  a  chance  to  lose, 
and  away  we  went.  But  thought  we  made  all 
haste,  and  got  over  our  last  ferry,  and  across 
the  small  floe  in  splendid  time,  when  we 
reached  the  further  edge  we  found  every- 
thing fallen  to  pieces,  and  more  water  and 
rapidly  moving  ice  than  we  could  undertake. 
Much  of  the  moving  ice  looked  like  small 
bergs  broken  off  from  a  glacier  foot,  and 
from  the  roimded  lumps  of  ice  on  top,  and 
their  almost  straight  edges.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  were  icebergs.  By  12.30  p.m.  we 
had  everything  up  on  the  floe  edge,  and 
halted  for  dinner. 

The  sun  now  tried  to  break  through  the 
fog.  and  I  hoped  for  a  clearing:  but  at  1.30 
p.m..  when  we  turned  to.  the  fog  was  ss 
thick  as  ever.  The  situation  had  improved 
somewhat,  for  another  floe  piece  had  now 
come  along,  and  a  few  loose  pieces  offered  a 
convenient  bridge.  Away  we  went,  but  the 
floe  piece  was  a  small  one.  and  we  soon 
reached  its  edge.  Here  was  another  confu- 
sion, but  we  could  make  out  a  larger  floe 
ahead.  Everything  was  embarked  on  an  Ice- 
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eske  for  a  ferry-boat,  and  a  hauling  line  nin 
to  the  floe.  By  great  effort  we  got  our  piece 
clear  by  four  p.m.  and  commenced  to  haul 
over.  Suddenly  everybody  gave  a  shout. 
"Look!"  Away  up  over  our  heads  2.500<?) 
feet  towered  the  land,  and  we  were  sweeping 
past  it  like  a  mill-stream.  Hurriedly  sotinded 
in  eighteen  and  one-half  fathoms.  Soon  our 
floe  was  reached.  Away  we  jumped  our  sleds 
ind  tx>ats.  and.  seeing  two  or  three  large 
cakes  nearly  together,  ran  everything  rapid- 
ly over  until  we  at  last  stood  at  the  base  of 
the  ice-cap.  It  was  a  narrow  squeeze,  for  the 
men  with  the  tents  and  remaining  loose  pro- 
visions on  their  shoulders  had  hard  woiit  to 
mn  fast  enough  to  get  on  the  last  cake 
before  the  other  cakes  were  swept  away. 
Now  that  we  were  on  the  last  cake  our  situa- 
tion became  critical.  We  could  not  get  up  on 
the  ice-foot,  for  ten  feet  of  water  and  small 
lumps  intervened,  and  we  were  sweeping 
along  by  it  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour.  Our  cake  was  none  of  the  strongest, 
and  in  the  swirling  and  running  masses  and 
small  bergs  I  feared  we  should  be  broken  up 
and  separated.  It  was  an  anxious  moment. 
The  southwest  cape  of  the  island  was  not 
half  a  mile  away,  and  this  was  our  last 
chance.  Over  two  weeks  of  dragging  and 
vorking  to  reach  this  island  seemed  about 
to  be  thrown  away.  I  soon  noticed  our  cake 
begin  to  turn  around,  and  saw  that  it  might 
be  whirled  into  a  kind  of  comer  against  the 
fast  ice.  where,  if  it  remained  long  enough,  a 
landing  might  be  effected.  "Stand  by,"  was 
the  order  now,  and  with  sled  roi>e8  in  hand 
we  waited  the  trying  moment.  Soon  our 
cake  caught  and  held.  "Now  is  the  time, 
Chipp!"  I  shouted,  and  away  we  went. 

One  sled  got  over  on  the  rough  ice-foot  all 
right:  a  second  nearly  fell  overboard:  the 
third  did  fall  overboard,  dragging  in  Cole; 
and  a  piece  of  ice  had  to  be  dragged  in  by 
sheer  force  to  bridge  for  the  fourth.  When  I 
started  the  St.  Michael's  sleds  they  seemed 
to  stick  somewhere.  Watching  our  cake 
closely.  I  saw  signs  of  it  giving  way.  "Away 
with  the  boats!  "—but  how?  Nindemann  sang 
out  that  he  thought  we  could  float  the 
boats  below,  and  haul  them  over.  No  sooner 
said  than  done,  and  down  they  went  into 
the  water.  The  men  were  hurried  from  the 
sleds  to  the  boats,  and  I  saw  the  first  cutter 
just  beginning  to  haul  out,  when  away 
swept  our  ice-cake,  carrying  Melville,  Iver- 
sen.  Aneguin.  and  myself,  with  six  dogs. 
Wilson  had  carried  one  load  of  dogs  over  in 
the  dingy,  but  he  could  not  get  back  for  the 
remainder.  Chipp  was  on  the  ice-foot  with 
the  boats,  and  I  knew  he  could  look  out  for 
them,  and  I  felt  pretty  certain  we  had  saved 
everything.  For  ourselves,  on  the  drifting 
ice-cake,  I  had  some  little  anxiety,  but  one 
comer  of  our  cake,  fortunately,  soon  after 
drifted  near  a  fast  berg,  and  by  malting  a 
flying  leap  through  the  air.  we  escaped  to 
nfety.  At  last!  But  though  standing  stUl  we 
were  not  ashore.  The  ice  foot  extended  out 
from  the  land,  and  was  a  confused  mass  of 
piled  up  ice-blocks  and  ridges — honey- 
combed, cracked,  and  broken— and  present- 
ing a  simply  impassable  road  for  travel  with 
sleds.  Glad  enough  was  I  to  get  a  solid  toot- 
hold  anywhere,  and  I  gave  the  order  to 
camp  at  8.30  p.  m.  (our  first  sled  having  got 
on  the  ice-foot  about  five),  everything  being 
hauled  in  as  near  to  the  land  as  possible,  say 
fifty  feet  from  it.  Rocks  were  occasionally 
slipping  down  and  falling  into  a  little  stream 
of  water  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  the  stream 
being  where  the  thawing  of  surface  ice  has 
left  a  channel  about  four  feet  deep. 

The  face  of  the  cliff  was  literally  alive 
with  dovekies.  Supper  at  7:30  p.m.  At  8:30 


p.m.  aU  hands  were  called  to  muster  and.  led 
by  me,  everybody  waded  or  jumped  or  fer- 
ried over  to  the  land,  where  we  held  on  as 
well  as  we  could  to  the  steep  slopes  of 
debris,  while  our  colors  were  displayed. 
When  all  had  gathered  around  me  I  said,  "I 
have  to  announce  to  you  that  this  Island,  to- 
wards which  we  have  been  struggling  for 
more  than  two  weeks,  is  newly  discovered 
land.  I  therefore  take  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  name  it  Bennett  Island.  I  now  call  upon 
you  to  give  three  cheers."  And  never  were 
three  more  lust."  cheers  given.  With  great 
kindness  three  were  then  given  for  me. 

I  now  change  the  date  to  the  correct  one, 
and  record  that  at  8:30  p.m.  Jin,Y  20th, 
Friday,  I  added  Bennett  Island  to  American 
soil.  Our  landing  cape  I  named  Cape  Elmma. 
Piped  down  at  nine  p.m.,  fresh  E.  wind, 
thick  fog;  ice  off  shore  rapidly  moving  west. 
The  birds  kept  up  a  fearfi'l  chattering  all 
night,  but  we  slept  weU  in  spite  of  it. 

JtJLT  30th,  Saturday  (correct  dates  here- 
after),— Called  hands  at  seven.  Breakfasted 
at  eight,  and  at  nine  a.m.  turned  to.  Our 
plan  of  operations  for  our  stay  was  put  into 
execution  as  follows: 

Chipp,  Nindemann.  Ericksen,  Lee.  Bart- 
lett— Tidal  observers. 

Collins — Sketches,  and  general  collection 
of  facts. 

Newcomb— Natural  history,  flora,  and 
fauna. 

Dr.  Ambler— Geological  work,  and  collec- 
tion of  facts. 

Dunbar— Looking  for  game,  etc. 

De  Long— Astronomical  observations,  ba- 
rometer, compass  variations. 

Crew  generally— Getting  murres*  eggs, 
drift-wood,  flowers,  and  other  specimens. 

Before  noon  I  had  received  moss,  scurvy- 
grass,  ttifa,  lava,  cryolite  (grass),  yellow 
flowers  (curious  differences  in  these  flow- 
ers), amethysts:  and  in  the  afternoon  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Dunbar  two  eggs  of  murres, 
large  as  hens'  eggs,  and  spotted.  And  at 
three  p.m.  Johnson  brought  in  a  piece  of 
reindeer  horn  with  moss  on  it.  Dunbar  made 
a  small  collection  of  drift  wood,  but  saw  no 
way  of  getting  a  lodgment  on  the  island,  and 
no  signs  of  game.  Latitude  at  noon  76*3817' 
N.  Barometer  29.80.  Temperature  31*. 

During  the  foren(x>n  the  tide  was  ebbing, 
and  though  the  wind  was  W..  the  ice  was 
driving  along  to  the  westward  at  a  great 
rate.  Large  floes  brought  up  against  our  ice- 
foot for  a  moment  with  a  jar  that  caused  it 
to  tremble,  but  it  stood  firm,  and  the  floes 
split  and  broke  and  swept  along.  The  pres- 
sure was  enormous. 

The  collections  are  coming  in  so  rapidly 
that  I  can  but  Just  notice  them  by  a  word. 
Melville  found  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal 
and  brought  a  large  lump.  Doctor  found 
down  from  some  fox  or  rabbit,  also  rock 
tripe,  mosses  and  more  flowers;  nine  dozen 
murres  and  dovekies  brought  in  up  to  four 
p.m.  Drift-w(x>d  accumulating.  One  piece 
chipped  with  an  axe  at  the  lower  end  like  a 
fence-post;  another  burned  on  end.  We  have 
collected  enough  fire-wood  for  two  meals, 
and  with  a  coal  mine  "handy  by"  and  birds 
in  thousands,  we  need  never  want  for  a 
warm  meal. 

The  geological  formation  of  Bennett 
Island  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Ambler;  "It 
is  certainly  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  composed 
of  traprock;  a  species  of  f  eldspathic  rock,  ig- 
neous rock  with  silica  caught  up  in  it  in 
masses:  trap-rock  with  globules  of  silica; 
trap-rock  containing  globules,  which  rock 
being  broken  shows  the  globules  of  the 
darker  color  sticking  in  the  matrix,  while 


the  portion  of  the  mass  knocked  off  will 
show  a  complete  mould  or  bed.  The  globules 
are  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  receive  a  bright 
polish  from  the  finger,  and  are  soft  enough 
to  be  cut  with  a  knife:  silica,  very  light 
stone,  tufa,  I  think,  of  a  light  brown  color, 
spongy  in  appearance,  as  if  blown  up  by 
gases:  lava  of  different  colors,  varjring  from 
a  yellowish  brown  to  a  dark  green;  clays 
almost  the  color  of  bricks;  dkbris  Irom  the 
sides  of  the  cliff  being  disintegrated  por- 
tions of  this  red  seemingly  baked  clay. 

"The  face  of  the  cliff  (Cape  Emma)  is  in 
six  terraces  of  igneous  rock,  separated  by 
other  strata  imposed,  of  the  red  clay  stuff 
which  contains  most  of  the  silica.  The  ame- 
thyst was  found  in  a  matrix  of  quartz  im- 
bedded in  the  trap-rock.  The  stalagmite  and 
stalactite  were  found  upon  breaking  open  a 
mass  of  trap-rock,  found  lying  on  the  t>each, 
and  could  be  easily  removed  by  the  finger. 
The  stratification  is  horizontal;  fossils  seen. 
There  is  a  white  stone  with  very  much  the 
appearance  of  gypsum.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties, one  (xxurring  in  tAhular  masses,  with 
glistening  sides  when  held  in  the  light,  and 
the  other  of  a  dull,  opaque  white,  and  in 
rounded  masses  which  show  the  action  of 
water.  Both  varieties  can  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  form  an  opaque  white  powder, 
which  effemesces  upon  applying  nitric  and 
acetic  acids." 

The  bituminous  coal  is  abimdant,  and 
bums  readily.  Melville  thinks  it  has  from 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  carbon  but  tomorrow 
he  will  experiment  further,  and  I  will  note 
his  remarks. 

Unfortunately,  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon were  both  cloudy  and  foggy,  and  I 
could  get  neither  time-sight  nor  azimuth.  A 
landslide  occurred  at  6:30  p.m.,  large  masses 
of  rock  and  red  clay  being  hurled  down  from 
the  summit  of  Cape  E^mma. 

From  our  observations  of  tides  to-day,  it 
would  seem  that  the  flood  comes  from  the 
westward.  Birds  for  supper  at  seven  p.m. 

Measured  the  water  at  various  distances 
from  the  foot  of  the  cliff— 50  feet,  7  feet 
deep;  100  feet,  12  feet  deep;  150  feet,  16  feet 
deep:  200  feet,  28  feet.  Our  ice-foot  is  kept 
in  by  grounded  floe  pieces,  or  bergs  broken 
off  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier  on  the  south 
face.  Wind  very  light;  northeast  airs;  barom- 
eter at  nine  p.m.  28.84  at  37*;  temperature 
30*.  The  tide  measurements  were  made  by  a 
pike-end  stick  (a  paddle  with  a  chisel  end) 
stuck  in  the  bottom  ice,  and  held  In  rigidly 
against  the  face  of  a  rocky  cliff  (Rudder 
Point).  The  graduations  are  to  inches— half 
inches,  and  quarter  Inches,  being  estimated 
by  the  observers.  The  first  reading  was 
taken  at  10:26  a.m.  by  my  watch,  and  subse- 
quent readings  hourly. 

Jolt  31st,  SmniAT.— Called  all  hands  at 
seven.  Weather  cold  and  foggy.  Mr.  Dunbar 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  go  along  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  and  it  agreeing  with 
my  desire  to  know  more  of  that  section.  I 
this  moming  gave  him  permission  to  take 
Alexey,  Aneguin,  five  dogs,  and  a  dog  sled, 
and  remain  away  forty-eight  hours  for  that 
purpose.  He  will  start  after  diiuier,  carrying 
provisions,  lime-juice,  sleeping  bags,  knap- 
sacks, arms,  and  ammunition,  and  a  com- 
pass, glass,  and  measuringline.  I  have  in- 
structed him  to  take  all  possible  bearings 
and  sketches,  and  if  he  is  able  to  get  up  a 
hill-side  to  look  carefully  southwest  for 
land.  At  two  p.m.  he  started,  to  be  back  by 
or  before  noon  on  Tuesday,  August  2d. 

August  4th,  Thuksdat.— This  is  the  day 
which  I  appointed  for  leaving,  but  it  is  or- 
dered otherwise.  During  the  night  the  wind 
Increased  to  a  gale  again,  and  upon  calling 
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all  hands  at  six  a.m.  we  found  ourselves 
shut  in  by  tog,  while  a  pitiless  storm  of  rain. 
snow,  and  hail  beat  down  upon  us.  Seaward 
nothing  can  be  seen,  but  whatever  there 
may  be  the  weather  is  unfit  to  expose  a  dog. 
even.  The  wind  where  we  are  is  about 
WNW. 

Filled  out  one  of  our  blanit  records,  to  be 
left  behind,  in  the  following  words: 
Bmmn  IsLANS.  Cape  Emma. 

Lat.  N.  76-  38  ,  LOMC  E  . 

August  4.  1881 
This  island  was  discovered  on  the  11th  of 
July  and  landed  upon,  taken  possession  of 
and  named  on  the  2»th  of  July  by  the  offi 
cers  and  men  of  the  U.S.  Arctic  steamer 
Jeannette.  which  vessel  was  sunk  by  the  ice 
on  the  13th  of  June.  1881.  in  latitude  N  77- 
15  and  longitude  E.  155'  0 

It  is  my  intention  to  proceed  from  here  at 
the  first  opportunity  toward  the  New  Siberi 
an  Islands,  and  thence  toward  the  settle 
ments  on  the  Lena  River.  We  have  three 
boats,  thirty  days'  provisions,  twenty  three 
dogs,  and  sufficient  clothing,  and  are.  more 
over,  in  excellent  health.  We  drifted  m  the 
pack  ice  from  the  5th  September,  1879.  to 
the  date  at  which  our  vessel  was  crushed 
and  sunk  by  the  ice.  and  during  that  time 
discovered  two  islands.  Jeannette  Island  and 
Henrietta  Island,  upon  the  latter  of  which  a 
party  landed.  Jeannette  Island,  discovered 
May  21.  1881.  is  in  latitude  N.  76-  47 ,  longi 
tude  E.  158'  56  ;  Henrietta  Island,  discovered 
May  25.  1881,  is  in  latitude  N.  77"  8 ,  and  Ion 
gitude  E.  157-  45  .  Excepting  these  islands 
we  saw  no  land  since  losing  sight  of  Herald 
Island  in  March.  1880.  Having  rested  here  a 
few  days,  we  are  now  detained  by  a  westerly 
gale.  fog.  sleet,  and  snow,  and  though  at 
times  we  see  much  open  water  to  the  south 
west  we  cannot  yet  say  wheth°r  or  not  we 
can  take  to  our  boats  to  resume  our  journey. 
or  shall  be  forced  to  resort  again  to  drag 
ging  everything  over  the  ice.  The  ice  travel 
has  been  very  hard,  and  two  miles  a  day 
made  good  has  been  our  usual  distance. 
though  many  trips  back  and  forth  have 
been  necessary  on  account  of  our  weights. 
The  ice  in  this  sea  is  similar  to  the  ancient 
ice  encountered  by  the  British  expendition 
of  1875,  north  of  Cape  Joseph  Henry  We 
have  lost  none  of  our  original  number,  eight 
officers  and  twenty-five  men.  and  have  not 
had  scurvy. 

George  W.  De  Long. 
Lieutenant,  U.S.N..  Commanding  U.S. 
A  rctic  Expedition. 
I  do  not  rememl)er  ever  to  have  passed  a 
more  disagreeable  and  uncomfortable  day. 
Outside  the  tents  the  wind  blew  in  such 
fierce  gusts  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  one  s 
footing  on  the  small  pieces  of  ice  left  to  us. 
while  the  driving  snow  and  hail  made  it  im- 
possible to  remain  exposed.  Inside  the  tents 
was  wet  and  cold  and  dreary.  Packed  close 
as  we  were,  all  moving  around  inside  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  our  feet  were  seemingly 
freezing  all  the  time.  Beating  them  on  our 
ice  floor  only  made  them  ache,  and  using 
sticks  as  a  bastinado,  though  making  our 
feet  tingle,  hardly  added  to  our  comfort.  We 
could  do  nothing  but  sit  and  take  it.  bright- 
ening up  a  little  when  hot  coffee  at  dinner 
and  hot  tea  at  supper  thawed  us  somewhat. 
At  seven  p.m.  the  barometer  had  fallen  to 
29.55.  at  34'.  and  was  apparently  on  the 
stand,  so  I  hope  we  may  have  a  change  by 
to-morrow  morning.  A  prolonged  delay  here, 
unless  followed  by  open  water,  would  be  a 
serious  thing  for  us.  It  would  seem  that  I 
am  not  to  get  a  time  sight  while  here,  for 
not  once  have  I  had  an  opportunity. 


The  gale  has  loosened  much  of  the  rotten 
rock  on  the  cliff  abreast  our  camp,  and 
during  the  day  frequent  showers  of  dirt  and 
stones  have  fallen.  Last  night  a  terrific 
amount  shot  down  and  threatened  to  bury 
us.  No.  2  tent  turned  out  to  a  man,  but  the 
rest  of  took  It  quietly.  In  fact,  after  our  ex- 
periences, we  are  prepared  for  everything 
and  surprised  at  nothing. 

August  5th.  Friday  —Called  all  hands  at 
six  a.m.  Breakfasted  at  seven  a.m.  Wind 
moderating  somewhat,  apparently  W.  Ba- 
rometer 29  57  at  34'.  Temperature  28'.  The 
clouds  seemed  inclined  to  break  away,  and 
the  sun  threatened  to  show  through,  but 
though  I  watched  carefully  during  the  fore- 
noon there  was  no  chance  to  get  a  time 
sight,  such  a  mist,  or  ram  or  snow  fell  all 
the  time,  that  my  sextant  and  artificial  ho- 
rizon were  useless,  from  the  streams  of 
moisture  on  their  glasses.  Sent  Mr.  Dunbar 
to  deposit  our  record  in  a  cairn  one  mile  east 
from  Cape  Emma. 

I,  this  afternoon,  was  forced  to  have  shot 
ten  of  our  poorest  dogs,  including  Tom  and 
Jim.  We  have  now  twelve  left:  Prince, 
Smike,  Snoozer,  Armstrong.  Dick.  Pilgariic, 
Geyotack,  Magalan,  Kasmatka,  etc.  The 
amount  of  food  these  ten  dogs  eat  is  not 
compensated  for  by  the  work  done,  and  I 
must  think  of  human  life  first.  The  dogs 
were  all  worn  out  or  subject  to  fits. 

The  sun  showed  about  4.45,  and  I  got  fair 
sights,  giving  longitude  E.  148°  20  .  the  best  I 
can  do  under  the  circumstances. 

There  us  a  berg  outside  of  us  aground  in 
five  fathoms,  probably  thirty  feet  out  of 
water;  sixty  feet  would  be  height  of  glacier 
foot  Barometer  rising  at  eight  p.m.  29.63.  at 
34      Temperature  28'    We  start  tomorrow. 


Exhibit  6 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  12  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska 

Whereas  the  Ixiundaries  of  the  state  are  a 
vital  concern  of  the  government  of  the 
state:  and 

Whereas  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  within 
the  federal  system  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  a  state  government  have  com 
plete  and  unambiguous  jurisdiction  over  an 
area  determined  by  well-defined  geographi 
cal  t)oundary  lines,  and 

Whereas  whenever  the  l)oundaries  of  a 
state  are  to  t>e  altered,  the  state  has  an  es- 
sential and  overriding  interest  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  boundary:  and 

Whereas  Alaska  is  unique  among  the  50 
states  t)ecause  it  Is  the  only  state  with  the 
potential  for  having  boundaries  with  more 
than  one  foreign  country;  and 

Whereas  boundaries  l)etween  a  foreign 
country  and  a  state  are.  and  should  be,  co- 
terminous with  the  national  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  and  the  foreign  country: 
and 

Whereas  negotiations  are  underway  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union  over  setting 
the  boundaries  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  at  least  seven  rounds  of  bounda- 
ry negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  occurred  since 
1981.  and 

Whereas  although  the  U.S.  negotiation 
delegations  have  incluaed  representatives  of 
various  federal  agencies,  the  Department  of 
State  has  never  allowed  or  offered  to  invite 
a  representative  of  the  sUte  to  join  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  boundary  negotiations  or 
formally  solicited  the  input  or  advice  of  the 


state  about  the  content  or  strategy  of  the 
negotiations;  and 

Whereas  the  negotiations  involve  impor- 
tant economic  issues  dealing  with  the  petro- 
leum, fishery,  and  other  resources  of  the 
state  and  affecting  the  welfare  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  people  of  the  state:  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture petitions  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
to  include  a  representative  of  the  state,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of 
the  legislature,  on  all  delegations  that  nego- 
tiate the  boundaries  between  the  state  and 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Canada,  including  dele- 
gations that  conduct  preparatory  delibera- 
tions and  studies:  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture respectfully  requests  that  the  Alaska 
delegation  in  Congress  intercede  on  behalf 
of  the  state  to  secure  a  representative  of  the 
state  on  all  twundary  delegations  that  nego- 
tiate the  boundaries  of  the  state. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Honorable  George 
Bush.  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate:  to  the 
Honorable  Jim  Wright.  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Honorable 
George  Shultz.  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State;  and  to  the  Honorable 
Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Frank  Min- 
kowski. U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Don  Young.  U.S.  Representative,  member  of 
the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 

Exhibit  7 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  61  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska 

Whereas  Alaskans  and  other  Americans 
remain  justifiably  grateful  for  the  fortitude 
shown  by  Captain  Thomas  Long  and  the 
crew  of  the  whaling  bark  Nile  from  New 
London.  Connecticut  who.  on  August  14. 
1867,  were  the  first  to  confirm  the  existence 
of  a  1.740  square  mile  island  in  the  Chukchi 
Sea:  and 

Whereas  Wrangel  Island,  named  by  Cap- 
tain Long  after  the  former  governor  of  Rus- 
sian Alaska  Baron  Ferdinand  Petrovich  von 
Wrangel.  is  located  some  270  miles  north- 
west of  Cape  Lisbume,  Alaska  and  is  larger 
than  the  State  of  Rhode  Island:  and 

Whereas  Captain  Long  was  the  first  to 
sight  and  to  describe  Wrangel  Island,  and 
the  first  recorded  landing  on  the  island  oc- 
curred August  12,  1881,  when  Captain 
Calvin  L.  Hooper,  commander  of  the  Bering 
Sea  Patrol,  a  division  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  and  as  such,  the  de  facto  gover- 
nor of  Alaska,  landed  at  Clark  River  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Wrangel  Island  •  •  • 
•  •  *  •  • 

•  •  •  Blackjack  "  Johnson,  who  died  just  t 
few  years  ago  in  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  a  new  party  led  by  Charles  Wells 
of  Uniontown.  Pennsylvania  continued  set- 
tlement on  Wrangel  Island;  and 

Whereas  on  May  13.  1924,  Secretary  of 
State  Charles  Evans  Hughes  stated  that  the 
American  Lomen  Brothers  were  the  proprie- 
tary owners  of  Wrangel  Island:  and 

Whereas  on  August  20,  1924.  an  armed 
party  from  the  Soviet  gunboat  Red  October 
landed  on  Wrangel  Island,  took  Wells  and 
the  other  Americans  by  force,  and  told 
them  that  they  were  being  returned  to 
Alaska;  and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  their  promises, 
they  took  the  Americans  to  Vladivostok  and 
confiscated  the  pelts  that  the  American 
trappers  had  accumulated  during  the  12 
bitter  months  on  the  island;  and 
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Whereas  the  Americans  who  survived 
their  ordeal  in  Vladivostok  were  released 
following  the  intervention  of  the  American 
consul  at  Harbin,  Manchuria  but  Charles 
Wells  and  two  residents  of  Alaska  died  while 
detained  by  the  Soviet  government;  and 

Whereas  the  residents  of  Alaska  who  sur- 
vived their  ordeal  in  Soviet  Siberia  were  aU 
from  Golovin  Bay,  Alaska  and  they  survived 
notwithstanding  the  severe  physical  and 
emotional  trauma  resulting  from  the  as- 
sault, kidnapping,  false  imprisonment,  theft 
of  property  together  with  other  violations 
of  American  and  Alaska  law  by  the  agents 
of  the  Soviet  regime:  and 

Whereas  after  seizing  Wrangel  Island,  the 
Soviet  government  proceeded  to  seize  more 
American  soil  by  occupying  the  nearby  and 
defenseless  Herald  Island;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  government  subse- 
quently asserted  a  spurious  claim  to  the 
American  De  Long  Islands  of  Henrietta, 
Jeannette,  and  Bennett;  and 

Whereas  these  illegal  acts  by  the  Soviet 
government  interrupted  57  years  of  peaceful 
use  of  these  islands  by  American  seamen, 
herders,  and  hunters;  and 


•  •  •  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate; 
belt 

Resolved,  by  the  Alaska  State  Legislature, 
That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
assert  and  reassert  American  sovereignty 
over  Wrangel  Island.  Herald  Island,  and  the 
De  Long  Islands  of  Henrietta,  Jeannette, 
and  Bennett,  their  resources,  and  their  ter- 
ritorial shelf  in  behalf  of  the  American 
people;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  make  satisfactory  compensa- 
tion and  restitution  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  its  people  for  the  loss  of  this  territory 
resulting  from  the  neglect  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  protect  American 
lives  and  property  when  the  lands  were 
seized  in  1924;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Alaska  asserts 
and  reasserts  its  claim  to  Wrangel  Island, 
Herald  Island,  and  the  De  Lorvg  Islands  of 
Henrietta,  Jeannette,  and  Bennett  and  their 
surrounding  continental  shelf  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  requested  to  initiate  appropriate 
legal  claims  for  relief  before  the  U.S.  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  or  other  legal  forums 
of  the  United  States  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Honorable  George 
P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  State;  to  the  Honor- 
able George  Bush.  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate:  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright,  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  and  to 
the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honora- 
ble Frank  Murkowski.  U.S.  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Don  Young,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaskan  delegation  in 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  387)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMnroMEirr  no.  337.  as  modifteo 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  asli 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Specter 
amendment  regarding  the  internation- 
al strike  force  previously  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  be  modified  with  the  text 
that  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  337),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  biU  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.       .  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A.N   INTERNATIONAL 
STRIKE  FORCE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
call  for  international  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  on  the  establishment  of 
an  international  strike  force  to  pursue  and 
apprehend  major  international  drug  traf- 
fickers and  terrorists. 

SEC.      .  CREATION  OF  A  MULTILATERAL  ANTI-NAR- 
COTICS STRIKE  FORCE. 

(a)  PnroiHGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  Congress  has  in  the 
past  sought  approval  for  a  multilateral 
strike  force  dedicated  to  the  war  on  drugs; 

(2)  the  protxisal  to  create  a  multilateral, 
international  anti-narcotics  force  as  pro- 
posed by  Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley  of 
Jamaica,  is  a  plan  worthy  of  praise  and 
strong  U.S.  support; 

(3)  the  Manley  plan  is  the  first  operative 
proposal  to  use  multilateral  force  against 
the  drug  cartels  in  Latin  America  made  by  a 
government  leader  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; 

(4)  moreover,  the  proposal  has  been 
matched  by  Jamaica's  parallel  commitment 
to  the  drug  war  and  by  taking  the  lead  in 
developing  an  independent,  international 
strategy  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  there- 
fore the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  Prime  Minister  Manley  of  Jamaica  Is 
to  be  commended  for  his  proposal  and  for 
his  commitment  to  the  war  on  drugs;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  should  work  if  possi- 
ble through  multilateral  organizations  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  such  force  and 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  this  force,  if  it 
is  found  to  be  feasible  and  consistent  with 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

(c)  Authorization  or  Funding.- Funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this 
bill  for  any  United  Nations  program,  may  be 
reallocated  for  a  program  to  establish  an 
international  strike  force  for  international 
narcotics  control  under  multilateral  auspic- 
es. Such  reallocation  may  occur  only  if  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate,  are  notified  at 
least  15  days  in  advance  of  the  obligation  of 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  ap- 
plicable   to    reprogramming     notifications 


under  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  HET.MS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  3SS 

(Purpose:  To  strike  the  provision  of  the  bill 

concerning     Moscow     Embassy,     thereby 

maintaining  current  law) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  355.  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposed  amendment  No.  355. 

On  page  31,  strike  line  10  through  line  24 
on  page  32. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

This  amendment  strikes  section  133 
of  S.  1160.  It  is  still  a  pressing  need  for 
the  United  States  to  have  a  secure, 
safe  Embassy  in  the  capital  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  does 
not  have  a  safe  and  secure  Embassy. 
The  fact  remains  that  most  of  the  ex- 
perts believe  that  the  new  Moscow 
Chancery  is  riddled  with  Soviet  bug- 
ging technology  and  ought  to  t>e  bull- 
dozed. 

Unfortiuiately,  an  opposition  opin- 
ion is  held  by  the  State  Department. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
State  £)epartment  is  not  contending 
that  the  new  U.S.  Elmbassy  complex  in 
Moscow  is  safe  and  secure. 

What  the  State  Department  is  con- 
tending is  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  it  is  or  not.  The  pending 
amendment  returns  us  to  ciurent  law, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  in 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Stums  during  consideration  of  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
back  in  1987.  The  overwhelming  will 
of  Congress  at  that  time  was  not  to 
open  or  occupy  the  new  but  insecure 
embassy.  I  believe  that  was  also  the 
will  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  convincing 
evidence  that  the  situation  has  im- 
proved in  the  past  2  years.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  on 
July  16,  1989.  a  report  of  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  strongly  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  current  law. 
Namely,  the  Intelligence  Committee 
repKjrt  says  there  is  no  hope  to  fix  or 
otherwise  make  the  new  embassy  com- 
plex in  Moscow  safe  and  secure. 

The  amendment  strikes  section  133 
of  the  bill  before  us  today.  It  calls  for 
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the  United  States  not  to  move  into  the 
heavily  bugged  Moscow  Embassy  com- 
pound. It  also  provides  that  the  Sovi- 
ets cannot  use  the  extraordinarily  de- 
sirable facilities  granted  them  by  the 
State  Department  on  Mount  Alto  in 
Washington.  DC.  until  the  United 
States  has  a  new  and  secure  facility  to 
use  in  M06COW. 

The  situation  has  not  improved  to 
allow  us  to  rethink  the  1987  position. 
Earlier   this   year   the  SUte   Depart 
ment    merely    recommended    another 
study  of  the  Embassy— bugs  and  all. 

In  the  committee  bill,  section  133 
provides  new  language  on  the  Moscow 
Embassy  that  some  Senators  might 
think  is  an  improvement  over  just  an- 
other study.  Unfortunately,  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1160  do  nothing  that  makes 
this  Senator  believe  it  will  solve  the 
Moscow  Embassy-Mount  Alto  mess. 

Section  133.  as  reported,  claims  to 
keep  the  Soviets  from  occupying 
Mount  Alto  until  the  President  certi- 
fies that  there  is  a  safe,  secure  Embas- 
sy in  Moscow.  The  certification  also 
requires  that  all  feasible  steps  be 
taken,  now  and  in  the  future,  to  elimi- 
nate damage  to  national  security  due 
to  electronic  spying  from  Mount  Alto. 
Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Soviets  are  already  occupying  Mount 
Alto,  and  microwaves  are  bombarding 
all  of  us  at  this  very  moment. 

A  second  part  of  section  133  before 
us  today  conditions  the  embassy  agree- 
ment between  America  and  the  Soviets 
on  whether  Mount  Alto  poses  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  threat  to  United  SUtes 
national  security  than  the  potential  or 
actual  threat  from  the  Soviets  at  their 
old  Embassy  on  16th  Street.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  would  need  a  smart 
lawyer  or  an  astrologer  to  make  such  a 
determination. 

One  final  and  puzzling  element  that 
troubles  this  Senator  is  the  provision 
of  section  133  that  the  President  can 
waive  any  of  his  findings  about  an  in 
secure  embassy  or  the  Mount  Alto 
KGB  headquarters  if  he  determines  it 
is  in  the  vital  national  security  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

Let's  consider  that  a  moment.  Mr. 
President.  Suppose  President  Bush 
makes  such  a  determination— agreeing 
with  the  report  sent  to  him  by  the 
Senate's  own  Intelligence  Committee— 
that  the  Moscow  Embassy  is  hopeless- 
ly insecure. 

He  can  still  make  a  finding  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  move  Into  a 
bugged  embassy  in  Moscow  and  if  he 
determines  that  Mount  Alto  is  an  ex- 
cellent Soviet  listening  post,  he  can 
still  permit  the  Soviets  to  move  into 
Mount  Alto. 

Now  I  ask  all  Senators  to  consider 
that  provision  of  the  law- which  is 
also  in  current  law.  The  Congress 
must  give  the  President  the  ability  to 
be  prudently  responsible.  Conditions 
may  change— although  In  this  matter 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  they  would 


change  that  would  make  a  bugged  em- 
bassy or  a  new  Soviet  spy  headquar- 
ters acceptable. 

Perhaps  some  Americans  who  are 
swept  up  in  the  euphoria  of  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev's international  propaganda 
campaign  believe  that  assuring  a 
secure  Embassy  in  Moscow  or  limiting 
Soviet  spying  in  this  country  might 
offend  the  Soviet  President  and  his  as- 
sociates. 

Decisions  in  the  Senate— and 
throughout  representative  govern- 
ment—often involve  hard  choices.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  Senators  whether— in 
the  short  and  the  long  run.  the  United 
States  is  better  off  holding  its  anger 
and  doing  nothing?  I  think  not. 

I  think  Senators  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  amendment  to  strike  section  133 
and  return  to  current  law. 

The  language  in  section  133,  as  re- 
ported, is  practically  as  permeable  as 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  new  Em- 
bassy compound  in  Moscow.  It  is 
maybe  slightly  better  than  another 
study,  but  it  has  the  same  result: 
America  might  be  stuck  with  an 
unsafe,  insecure  embassy  while  Soviet 
moving  vans  are  permitted  to  roll  into 
Mount  Alto. 

Lets  live  in  the  real  world.  The 
Senate  was  right  to  approve  the  cur- 
rent law  language  in  1987,  and  the 
Senate  must  act  again  to  make  sure 
that  an  international  security  scandal 
is  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  for  reasons  that  are 
not  especially  clear  to  this  Senator, 
the  State  Department  is  prepared  to 
move  into  the  new  Embassy  site  in 
Moscow  in  spite  of  the  bugs  that  are 
crammed  into  every  comer  of  the 
building. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  16,  1989.  page  11.  entitled,  "Bush 
is  Warned  on  Bugged  Moscow  Embas- 
sy "  should  be  enough  to  make  all  Sen- 
ators share  my  worry  about  the  State 
Department's  position. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New 
Yorlc  Times  of  July  16,  1989.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  The  New  York  Times.  July  16.  1989] 
Bush  Is  Warned  on  Bugged  Moscow 
Embassy 
(By  Stephen  Engelberg) 
Washikctoh.  July  15. -In  unusually  blunt 
language,  the  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee   has   warned   the   Bush   Administration 
that  any  decision  against  tearing  down  the 
new  American  Embassy  building  in  Moscow 
invites  a    security  disaster  '  for  which  Presi- 
dent Bush  would  be  responsible. 

President  Reagan  ordered  the  demolition 
of  the  building  last  year  after  concluding 
that  American  intelligence  could  not  be  cer 
tain  of  neutralizing  the  eavesdropping 
system  implanted  during  its  construction. 

Secretary  of  States  James  A.  B&lcer  3d  has 
told  Congress  that  the  Bush  Administration 
IS  reassessing  the  issue.  SUte  Department 
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officials  have  said  that  options  under  study 
include  rebuilding  the  top  stories  of  the 
building  or  limiting  the  nearly  completed 
structure  to  unclassified  activities. 

IMPACT  OH  BOSH  DKLIBERATIONS 

The  Intelligence  Committee's  views,  in  a 
report  accompanying  the  1990  Intelligence 
budget  authorization,  add  a  significant  ele- 
ment to  the  Administration's  deliberations. 

Under  a  law  enacted  last  year,  no  money 
can  be  spent  on  Moscow  embassy  construc- 
tion without  permission  from  House  and 
Senate  appropriations  committees.  While 
the  Senate  intelligence  panel  is  adamant 
that  the  building  be  torn  down,  RepresenU- 
tlve  Neal  Smith,  the  Iowa  Democrat  who  is 
chairman  of  the  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee, opposes  demolition. 

State  Department  officials  said  they  could 
not  comment  on  the  report  because  they 
had  not  read  it. 

The  committees  report  said  a  reversal  of 
President  Reagan's  decision  would  "confirm 
signs  that  the  executive  branch  is  incapable 
of  effective  action  in  this  field. 

The  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  State, 
would  share  responsibility." 

On  a  separate  issue,  the  committee's 
report  includes  legislation  requiring  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  handle 
espionage  investigations  Involving  American 
officials  assigned  to  embassies  abroad.  The 
provision  appears  in  part  to  be  a  reaction  to 
the  widely  assailed  inquiry  by  the  Naval  In- 
vestigative Service  into  espionage  by  Marine 
guards  in  Moscow. 

CONCERN  ON  EMBASSY  SECURITY 

The  conunittees  report  is  also  sharply 
critical  of  the  State  Department's  efforts  to 
improve  embassy  security,  disclosing  that 
the  department  has  failed  to  implement  any 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  in  1987. 

A  panel  headed  by  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary James  R.  Schleslnger  issued  a  report  on 
the  new  Moscow  embassy  that  said  the  lis- 
tening devices  could  be  combatted  if  the  top 
floors  were  destroyed  and  a  six -story  annex 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $35  million. 

The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee's 
report  says  these  reviews  produced  a  con- 
sensus within  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
1987  for  reforms,  none  of  which  have  yet 
been  implemented. 

The  report  was  most  critical  of  the  State 
Department's  response  to  the  newly  created 
Security  Evaluation  Organization,  which  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence on  embassy  matters. 

The  organization  was  to  be  a  place  where 
a  select  group  of  State  Department  officials 
with  the  highest  security  clearances  would 
be  given  full  access  to  American  techniques 
for  eavesdropping  and  other  black  arts. 

The  report  says  the  State  Department  has 
refused  to  assign  the  necessary  personnel  to 
the  office  or  to  coordinate  Its  own  security 
work  with  it. 
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DISTRIBUTING  THE  BLAME 

According  to  the  report,  the  failure  of  the 
office  to  achieve  its  objectives  can  also  be 
attributed  to  Intelligence  officals,  who  have 
refused  to  meet  "legitimate  SUte  Depart- 
ment concerns  on  certain  matters.  "  A  Gov- 
ernment official  said  this  Included  the  SUte 
Department  officials'  refusal  to  undergo  the 
C.I.A.s  polygraph,  or  lie  detector,  exam  on 
so-called  life  style  questions. 

State  Department  officials  have  said  they 
are  not  fully  cooperating  with  the  new 
office  because  they  think  it  encroaches  on 


the  Secretary  of  SUte's  authority  to  handle 
embassy  security. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  wish  to  praise  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  on 
the  committee.  Senator  Helms,  for 
this  amendment.  I  concur  with  what 
he  is  trying  to  accomplish  in  the 
amendment. 

I  might  just  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Intelligence  Committee,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  on 
July  16,  has  urged  that  the  bugged 
Embassy  in  Moscow  not  be  occupied, 
and  I  do  believe  that  all  Senators  here 
are  aware  of  what  the  security  risks  at 
the  Moscow  Embassy  are  to  this  coun- 
try. 

It  seems  that  the  prudent  careful 
course  of  action  to  take  tonight  would 
be  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  see 
where  we  are  next  year. 

The  article  refers  to  "unusually 
blunt  language"  in  a  report  of  the 
Senate  intelligence  Committee  to 
President  Bush  that  "any  decision 
against  tearing  down  the  new  Ameri- 
can Embassy  building  in  Moscow  in- 
vites 'security  disaster'  for  which 
President  Bush  would  be  responsible." 

As  all  Senators  know,  S.  1160,  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill, 
contains  language  so  vague  and  con- 
fused that  it  would  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  President  Bush  to  continue  in 
the  tradition  set  by  President  Reagan, 
who  ordered  the  embassy  building  to 
be  torn  down. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  best 
course  of  action  is  to  return  to  current 
law.  enacted  in  1987  but  suspended  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Department 
before  it  could  come  into  effect. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  Intelli- 
gence's Committee  report,  as  cited  in 
the  New  York  Times,  it  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  move  into  the  new  embassy 
complex  would  "confirm  signs  that  the 
executive  branch  is  incapable  of  effec- 
tive action  in  this  field." 

Not  surprisingly,  Mr.  President,  the 
Intelligence  Conunittee  report  lashes 
out  at  the  State  Department  for  its 
failure  to  cooperate  with  the  newly 
created  Security  Evaluation  Organiza- 
tion to  examine  eavesdropping  tech- 
niques and  correct  them.  The  Times 
article  quotes  an  unnamed  State  De- 
partment official  as  saying  they  are 
not  cooperating  t>ecause  it  would  cut 
Into  their  turf. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  is  still  playing 
games  on  diplomatic  security  ques- 
tions—most especially  regarding  the 
Embassy  complex  in  Moscow. 

The  Senate  can  choose  one  or  two 
courses  of  action:  Either  we  go  along 
with  the  vague  and  contradictory  lan- 
guage In  S.  1160— which  is  described 


clearly  and  well  In  the  additional  views 
filed  with  this  bill — or  we  return  to 
current  law  enacted  in  1987. 

WHAT  COTIKZirT  LAW  PROVIDES 

Section  151  of  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill,  enacted  2  years  ago, 
has  eight  findings  which  I  think  the 
Senate  must  consider  today.  Have  con- 
ditions improved?  Here  are  the  find- 
ings, in  a  brief  form,  and  I  ask  Sena- 
tors to  consider  this  question  for 
themselves. 

First,  that  the  Soviet  regime  "has  in- 
tentionally and  sulQstantially  violated 
international  agreements  •  •  *  con- 
cerning the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  a  new  United  States  Embas- 
sy." Mr.  President,  that  situation  re- 
mains the  same. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  "the  Soviet 
Government's  actions  constitute  a  ma- 
terial violation  of  international  law 
and  a  substantial  default  in  perform- 
ance under  contract  for  construction" 
for  the  new  Embassy,  and  that  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  claim  ap- 
propriate compensation."  This  is  the 
same  too. 

Third,  that  because  of  Soviet  ac- 
tions. United  States  personnel  "cannot 
pursue  their  official  duties  in  confi- 
dence." And  this  is  certainly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Intelligence  Committee's 
report  to  President  Bush. 

Fourth,  that  the  Soviet  regime  has 
"taken  steps  to  impair  the  full  and 
proper  use  of  the  present  United 
States  Embassy  in  Moscow."  This  con- 
tinues to  be  the  case,  so  far  as  this 
Senator  can  determine. 

Fifth,  that  because  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions, "the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
terminate,  in  whole  or  in  part,"  the 
United  States-Soviet  Embassy  Agree- 
ment. I  believe  this  is  still  the  case. 

Sixth,  that  termination  of  these 
agreements  may  affect  "rights  and 
privileges  [regarding]  *  *  •  a  new 
Soviet  Embassy"  in  Washington. 

Seventh,  that  the  new  Soviet  Elmbas- 
sy  complex  on  Mount  Alto  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  "creates  serious  concerns 
with  respect  to  electronic  surveillance 
and  potential  damage  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States."  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sure  that  few  Senators 
would  deny  this. 

And  lastly,  the  current  law  found 
that  it  was  essential  to  protect  vital 
national  security  interests  by  termi- 
nating "embassy  agreements  in  view  of 
substantial  and  intentional  Soviet 
breaches  thereof,  unless  the  threat  to 
the  national  security  posed  by  adher- 
ence to  those  agreements  can  be  over- 
come." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  put  it  clearly, 
the  American  people,  based  on  its 
track  record  on  this  topic,  cannot  trust 
the  State  Department  on  this  score— 
and  that  is  the  message  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  report. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  current  law 
directs  the  President  to  withdraw  from 
the  Soviet-American  Embassy  Agree- 


ment imless  he  can  certify  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions. 

Once  again,  let  me  tick  off  the  condi- 
tions that  the  President  must  certify 
in  order  to  waive  current  law. 

No.  1  is  that  the  President  must  de- 
termine that  "it  is  vital  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  not  to 
withdraw  from  the  agreement." 

Next,  that  "steps  have  been  or  will 
be  taken  that  will  ensure  that  the  new 
chancery  building  *  *  *  in  Moscow  can 
be  safely  and  securely  used  •  *  •". 

Finally,  that  steps  "have  been  or  will 
be  taken  to  eliminate"  within  2  years 
after  enactment — in  other  words, 
now— "damage  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  due  to  electronic 
siu-veillance  from  Soviet  facilities  on 
Mount  Alto." 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  could  not  be 
clearer.  In  the  light  of  our  experience 
regarding  the  Moscow  Embassy  ques- 
tion, and  in  light  of  the  Intelligence 
Conunittee  report,  I  ask  all  Senators 
to  look  carefully  at  section  133  of  S. 
1160,  foimd  on  pages  31  and  32  of  the 
legislation  before  us. 

I  would  be  tempted  to  say  this  word- 
ing is  silly,  except  that  the  topic  of  the 
Moscow  Embassy  and  Moimt  Alto  is 
deadly  serious. 

As  we  did  with  current  law,  Mr. 
President,  let  us  examine  what  S.  1160 
would  have  us  do  unless  it  is  stricken. 

PHrst,  it  says  the  Soviets  cannot 
move  into  Mount  Alto  unless  and  until 
the  President  certifies  to  two  things: 
That  there  is  a  safe  and  secure  chan- 
cery in  Moscow  and  that  all  feasible 
steps  have  been  or  will  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  damage  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  due  to 
spying  from  Mount  Alto. 

This  is  pretty  neutral  language,  Mr. 
President,  not  nearly  as  tough  as  cur- 
rent law.  But  then  part  (b)  of  section 
133  adds  that  the  President  may 
permit  the  Soviets  to  use  Mount  Alto 
that,  "Soviet  use  of  the  facility  on 
Mount  Alto  does  not  pose  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  than  the 
actual  or  potential  threat  from  Soviet 
use  for  espionage  of  existing  Soviet  fa- 
cilities in  Washington,  DC." 

I  have  tried  and  tried  to  fig\ire  out 
what  this  qualification  means,  Mr. 
President.  For  the  life  of  me,  it  looks 
as  if  this  provision  of  S.  1160  is  saying 
that  unless  there  is  a  huge  difference 
in  the  spying  the  Soviets  can  conduct 
from  Mount  Alto,  the  President  may 
permit  them  to  move  in. 

How  do  you  measure  this  capacity 
and  how  would  the  President  deter- 
mine this?  It  is  confusing  and  vague— 
and  current  law  is  much  more  solid. 

Then  we  get  to  the  most  bizarre  pro- 
vision of  section  133.  at  the  bottom  of 
page  32,  Mr.  President. 

It  states,  as  this  Senator  reads  it, 
that  even  if  the  President  finds  the 
Moscow  Embassy  complex  is  insecure 
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and  even  if  Mount  Alto's  spying  is  ex 
tremely  dangerous,  he  can  determine 
that  it  is  in  the  "vital  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States"  to 
move  in  anyway,  or  to  let  the  Soviets 
use  Mount  Alto. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  sensible  al- 
ternative to  current  law.  Section  133 
of  S.  1160  must  be  stricken  from  this 
legislation  so  that  we  can  turn  back  to 
it.  We  may  not  be  able  to  control  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee  wants 
to  do  on  the  Moscow  Embassy  ques- 
tion, but  the  Senate  must  be  clear  and 
firm— Moscow  is  not  secure.  Mount 
Alto  is  a  threat  and  the  time  for  action 
was  2  years  ago.  not  now. 

Think  what  benefits  there  would 
have  been  if  current  law  had  been  car- 
ried out.  But  thanks  to  the  State  De- 
partment's evasion  and  a  weak  posi 
tion  by  some  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  there  is  no  alter- 
native. 

Mr.     President,     the    Senate     must 
strike  section  133. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
a  moment?  There  is  a  time  limitation 
on  this  amendment.  Would  the  Chair 
state  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Sixty 
minutes  equally  divided. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  bear  in 
mind  that  this  administration  very 
strongly  opposes  the  Helms  aunend- 
ment.  I  think  the  administration, 
while  opposing  the  Helms  amendment 
vigorously,  considers  the  committee 
position  too  tough  but  preferable  still 
to  the  Helms  position. 

The  committee  bill  imposes  tough 
conditions  that  must  be  met  before 
the  Soviets  may  use  their  facility  on 
Mount  Alto.  First,  the  United  States 
must  have  a  secure  chancery  in 
Moscow.  Second,  the  President  must 
take  all  feasible  steps  to  eliminate  the 
Soviet  espionage  threat  from  Mount 
Alto.  Third,  the  committee  bill  re- 
quires the  President  to  remove  the  So- 
viets from  Mount  Alto  unless  the 
President  certifies  their  presence  does 
not  pose  a  significantly  greater  espio- 
nage threat  than  that  which  exists 
from  their  current  facilities. 

The  Helms  amendment  would  repeal 
these  tough  conditions. 

The  Helms  amendment  would  force 
the  Soviets  off  Mount  Alto.  Because  of 
the  principles  of  reciprocity  the 
United  States  would  have  to  give  up 
its  new  facility  in  Moscow.  While  our 
chancery  is  not  usable,  the  new  facili- 
ty houses  several  hundred  U.S.  fami- 
lies. 
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Given  the  housing  situation  in 
Moscow,  these  diplomatic  families 
would  either  be  forced  into  substand- 
ard. KGB-accessible  Soviet  housing  or. 
more  likely,  forced  to  come  home.  The 
result  would  be  a  major  reduction  in 
our  ability  to  do  business  in  Moscow. 

With  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  is  a  desperate  need 
for  more,  not  fewer.  American  person- 
nel. To  cite  one  example,  most  Sena- 
tors believe  we  should  take  advantage 
of  loosened  Soviet  emigration  require- 
ments to  facilitate  the  exit  of  Soviet 
Jews,  dissidents,  and  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
make  it  Impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  process  visas  and  thus  bring 
the  emigration  to  a  halt  just  at  the 
time  we  have  succeeded  in  changing 
Soviet  policy  on  emigration.  It  would 
be  a  grotesque  tragedy  for  those  who 
have  suffered  so  much  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  move  to  a  free  country. 

The  administration  shares  those 
thoughts  and  strongly  opposes  this 
Helms  amendment. 

The  Moscow  Embassy  mess  was  cre- 
ated by  sloppily-crafted  agreements  by 
the  Nixon  administration  and  the  lax 
attitude  toward  security  by  the  State 
Department.  President  Bush  is  now 
working  to  resolve  this  mess.  He  de- 
serves our  support. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  wishes  to  speak  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
is  willing  to  yield  back  his. 

Mr.  PELL.  Looking  around  I  am 
trying  to  see  if  there  is  anyone.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  would  like  to 
recognize. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER. 

Twenty-seven  minutes  and  sixteen  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
also  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
tors  know,  the  problems  with  regard 
to  our  Embassy  in  Moscow  and  prob- 
lems with  the  Soviet  Embassy  at 
Mount  Alto  present  a  huge  number  of 
difficulties  for  all  of  us.  That  point  is 
very  clear. 

No  one  here  would  praise  the  way  in 
which  our  Government  went  about 
the     construction     of     the     chancery 


building  in  Moscow.  It  was  obviously 
bugged.  That  problem  has  been  with 
us  now  for  several  years.  The  State 
Department  and  the  administration 
tried  to  deal  with  it. 

Let  me  just  say  as  opposed  to  re- 
hashing those  mistakes,  we  really 
ought  not  to  make  another  one  and,  in 
my  judgment,  the  striking  of  section 
133  of  the  act  this  year  would  be  a 
very  bad  mistake. 

The  administration  has  been  very 
clear  on  this  point.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  have  all  indicated  that  in  the 
event  the  Senate  tonight  strikes  sec- 
tion 133  and  we  go  back  to  the  existing 
law  of  1987.  that  there  will  be  no  flexi- 
bility left  to  the  administration  with 
regard  to  this. 

The  House  bill  does  not  mention  this 
subject.  Therefore,  it  is  not  conferen- 
ceable  and  in  the  event  that  section 
133  is  struck,  we  are  back  to  a  certifi- 
cation that  no  President  of  the  United 
States  will  find  it  easy  to  make,  and  in 
my  judgment  this  President  might 
find  it  impossible  to  make;  namely,  no 
building  is  of  necessary  vital  security 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
no  building  can  be  secured  with  regard 
to  bugging  or  interference  completely 
with  absolute  assurance. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
having  to  make  a  statement  which  is 
either  manifestly  false  or  very  likely 
to  be  interpreted  that  way. 

But.  Mr.  President,  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did  not  make 
such  a  dubious  statement,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  would  be  abrogated,  which 
means  we  would  not  be  able  to  build 
our  Embassy  in  Moscow,  to  be  relegat- 
ed to  the  ancient  Embassy  that  we 
have  with  all  of  its  faults  and  difficul- 
ties for  Americans  who  have  to  serve 
in  that  situation.  Other  buildings  that 
are  now  being  utilized  in  Moscow  by 
our  people  could  no  longer  be  utilized. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I 
think  Senators  make  judgments  for 
themselves,  that  our  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  rather 
severely  damaged  by  this  situation. 

Senators  may  not  realize  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  simple  striking  of  sec- 
tion 133.  but  I  hope  my  colleagues 
even  at  this  late  hour  will  understand 
the  very  grave  problem  of  American 
foreign  policy  that  is  at  stake  at  this 
point. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  others  are 
not  ambiguous  about  the  fact  that 
they  need  latitude  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  current  bill  that  came 
out  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee gives  that  kind  of  latitude.  It  is  a 
very  tough  section  in  my  judgment. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  sought  to  strike  that,  to  move  to 
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what  I  believe  is  inflexible  language 
that  the  President  really  cannot  deal 
with  satisfactorily. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  this 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted.  It  Is  a 
serious  item.  There  is  really  no  more 
that  can  be  said,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
will  lead  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  be  a  very  severe  setback  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Simon,  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate,  back 
when  I  was  in  the  State  legislature  in 
Illinois  I  observed  the  closer  we  got  to 
midnight,  the  more  foolish  we  became 
In  what  passed  that  legislative  body, 
and  what  was  true  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  Illinois,  I  have  observed  is  also 
too  frequently  true  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  something 
that  could  have  all  kinds  of  conse- 
quences, and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
are  ready  to  move  in  this  direction. 

I  would  simply  underscore  what  Sen- 
ator Pell  and  Senator  Lugar  have 
said.  The  administration  strongly  op- 
poses this  amendment. 

In  all  of  human  history  there  are 
only  two  nations  who  have  the  ability 
to  destory  the  world,  and  that  is  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

When  we  deal  with  relations  be- 
tween these  two  countries,  let  us  deal 
with  a  scalpel,  not  with  a  meat  ax. 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  this  is  a  meat  ax  ap- 
proach. This  is  not  wise. 

Now.  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  bill 
itself,  and  it  is  on  page  31,  you  will  see 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
came  out  with  a  bill  that  really  is 
tough. 

The  Soviets  are  doing  things  that  we 
applaud,  having  elections,  though 
they  are  not  like  ours,  but  they  are 
having  elections,  people  are  getting  up 
in  their  Congress  and  denouncing  the 
KGB.  They  are  printing  things  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  used  to  have  to 
sneak  in.  They  are  permitting  more 
emigration  of  Jews,  of  Germans,  Pen- 
tecostals.  They  are  doing  the  things 
that  we  have  said  you  ought  to  do. 

For  us  now  to  pass  this  kind  of  an 
amendment,  I  say  to  my  friends,  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

Let  us  not  do  something  imprudent- 
ly at  11:50  at  night  here  on  the  floor 
that  can  cause  major  problems  for  this 
administration,  major  problems  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

I  hope  we  wlU  use  common  sense  and 
not  hold  our  finger  to  the  wind  and 


say  what  might  be  most  popular  back 
home  immediately.  Let  us  reject  this 
amendment.  Let  us  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  this  par- 
ticular amendment  and  defeat  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HTU.MS.  Let  me  tell  you.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  really  at  stake  here. 
The  Soviet  Embassy  is  still  bugged. 
Everybody  agrees  that  nothing  has  im- 
proved and  only  this  pending  amend- 
ment can  protect  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  has  spoken  time  and 
time  again  on  this  issue.  It  has  ap- 
proved an  amendment  even  tougher 
than  current  law  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  71  to  26.  That  was  in  July  of 
1987,  a  couple  years  ago. 

The  commitee  language  which  I  pro- 
pose to  strike  does  nothing  to  solve 
the  problem  because  it  may  force  the 
United  States  to  occupy  an  unsafe,  in- 
secure Embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  that  is  playing  to  the  folks  back 
home,  so  be  it. 

I  do  not  mind  disagreement  when 
you  start  talking  about  stupidity  and 
cynicism  at  some  time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  us  be  sure  we  know 
what  the  facts  are.  This  Senate  has 
passed  judgment  several  times  on  this. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
wrong  in  its  provision  and  it  ought  to 
be  struck,  and  that  is  what  the  amend- 
ment does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Any  time  the  Senator 
wsuits 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  just  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle and  then  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  article  was  published  by  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  who  car- 
ries the  rank  of  Ambassador.  He  was 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and 
Ambassador  to  India.  He  has  worked 
in  several  administrations.  He  is  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  article  was  about  how  the  Sovi- 
ets are  bugging  America,  and  I  just 
give  you  the  punchline  of  what  our 
distinguished  colleague  said.  He  said: 

My  solution:  Throw  the  bastards  out  if 
they  are  listening  to  our  microwave  signals. 
Nothing  technical  about  It.  On  three  occa- 
sions I  have  introduced  legislation  requiring 
the  President  to  do  just   that,   unless   in 


doing  so.  he  might  compromise  an  intelli- 
gence source. 

Nothing  has  changed,  as  the  Senator 
has  said. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  April  1987  Popular 
Mechanics,  by  Senator  Daniel  Pat- 
rick MoTNiHAN  which  I  just  quoted 
from  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  THE  Soviets  A&k  Buggivg  Amzbica 

(By  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan) 

Soviet  agents  may  be  listening  to  your 
personal  telephone  conversations.  If  you're 
involved  in  the  government,  in  the  defense 
industry  or  in  sensitive  scientific  activity, 
there  is  a  good  cliance  they  are. 

In  fact,  a  recent  unclassified  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Committee  report  on  counterintelli- 
gence indicates  more  than  half  of  all  tele- 
phone calls  in  the  United  States  made  over 
any  distance  are  vulnerable  to  interception. 
Every  American  has  a  right  to  know  this. 

You  should  also  know  that  the  Regan  ad- 
ministration has  recognized  this  threat  for  a 
long  time  now.  but  so  far,  the  bureaucratic 
response  has  been  piecemeal,  and  at  times 
reluctant. 

Consider  this  as  background:  In  1975. 
when  I  was  named  permanent  UJS.  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nelson  Rockefeller  summoned  me  to 
his  office  in  the  Old  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing. There  was  something  urgent  he  had  to 
tell  me.  The  first  thing  I  must  know  about 
the  United  Nations,  he  said,  is  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  listening  to  every  telephone 
call  I  made  from  our  mission  and  from  the 
ambassador's  suite  in  the  Waldorf  Towers.  I 
thought  this  a  very  deep  secret,  and  treated 
it  as  such.  Only  later  did  I  learn  that  Rocke- 
feller had  publicly  reported  this  intelligence 
breach  to  the  President  in  June  1975.  The 
Rockefeller  "Report  to  the  President  on  CIA 
Activities  Within  the  United  Stales" notes: 

We  believe  these  countries  (communist 
bloc)  can  monitor  and  record  thousands  of 
private  telephone  conversations.  Americans 
have  a  right  to  be  uneasy  if  not  seriously 
disturbed  at  the  real  possibility  that  their 
personal  and  business  activities,  which  they 
discuss  freely  over  the  telephone,  could  be 
recorded  and  analyzed  by  agents  of  foreign 
powers." 

The  Soviets  conduct  this  eavesdropping 
from  their  "diplomatic"  facilities  in  New 
York  City;  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island;  San 
Francisco:  and  Washington.  By  some  esti- 
mates, they  have  been  doing  so  since  1958. 
President  Reagan  knows  this  well.  He  sat  on 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  and  signed  its 
final  report  concluding  that  such  covert  ac- 
tivities existed. 

If  we  had  any  doubts  about  this  eaves- 
dropping effort.  Arkady  Schevchenko  dis- 
pelled them  when  he  came  over  in  1975  and 
subsequently  defected  in  1978.  As  you  will 
recall.  Schevchenko  was,  at  the  time,  the 
second-ranicing  Soviet  at  the  United  Nations 
and  an  up-and-comer  in  the  Soviet  hierar- 
chy. He  describes  the  listening  operation  in 
New  York  City  in  his  book  "Breaking  With 
Moscow":  "The  rooftops  at  Glen  Cove,  the 
apartment  building  in  Riverdale,  and  the 
Mission  all  bristled  with  antennas  for  listen- 
ing to  American  conversations." 

But  we  have  to  worry  about  more  than 
Just  parabolic  dish  antennas  tucked  behind 
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the    curtains    In    the    Soviet     •apartment" 
building  in  Riverdale.  New  York. 

There  are  alao  those  Russian  trawlers  that 
travel  up  and  down  our  coast.  They  are  fish- 
ing, but  fishing  for  what?  Communications. 
And  now  the  Soviets  have  taken  their  eaves- 
dropping a  step  further  and  have  built  two 
new  classes  of  AGI.  or  Auxiliary  Gathering 
Intelligence  vessels.  From  the  hull  up.  these 
new  vessels  are  floating  antennas,  I  suppose. 
Most  dangerous  of  all.  perhaps,  is  the 
Soviet  listening  complex  in  Lourdes,  Cuba, 
Just  outside  Havana.  This  facility  is  the 
largest  such  Soviet  listening  facility  outside 
its  national  territory.  According  to  the 
president,  it  "has  grown  by  more  than  60 
percent  in  size  and  capability  during  the 
past  decade." 

Lourdes  allows  instant  communication 
with  Moscow,  and  is  manned  by  2100  Soviet 
technicians,  2100! 

By  comparison,  our  Department  of  State 
numbers  some  4400  Foreign  Service  Offi 
cers— total. 

Again,  to  cite  the  recent  Senate  Intelli 
gence    CoRunittee    report:    "The    massive 
Soviet  surveillance  efforts  from  Cuba  and 
elsewhere  demonstrate  *  *  *  that  the  Soviet 
Intelligence  payoff  from  interception  of  un 
secured  communications  is  immense."  Intel 
ligence  specialists  are  not  prone  to  exag- 
geration, they  do  not  last  long  that  way 
You  can  be  assured  that  "massive    and    im- 
mense" are  not  subtle  words  as  used  in  this 
context. 

There  are,  however,  two  things  you  should 
know. 

First,  our  most  secret  government  mes- 
sages are  now  protected  from  interception 
or  are  scrambled,  and  all  classified  message 
and  data  communications  are  secure.  In  ad- 
dition, protected  conununications  zones  are 
being  established  in  Washington,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York  by  rerouting  most  gov 
emment  circuits  and  by  encrypting  micro- 
wave links  which  continue  to  be  vulnerable 
to  intercept.  But  there  are  still  communica 
tions  links  which  carry  unclassified,  but  sen 
sitive,  information  that  we  need  to  protect. 
Second,  it  is  a  truism  in  the  intelligence 
field  that  while  bits  of  information  may  be 
unclassified,  in  aggregate  they  can  present  a 
classified  whole.  The  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  informs  us,  "Due  to  inherent 
human  weakness,  government  and  contrac 
tor  officials,  at  all  levels,  inevitably  fail  to 
follow  strict  security  rules.  •  •  *  Security 
briefings  and  penalties  were  simply  not  ade- 
quate to  prevent  discussion  of  classified  in 
formation  on  open  lines."  If  the  Soviets  can 
piece  it  together,  you  must  assume  that 
they  will,  given  the  resources  they  invest 
toward  this  effort. 

But  the  intelligence  community  needs  no 
reminder  that  we  are  up  against  a  deter- 
mined and  crafty  opponent.  In  1983,  for  ex 
ample,  a  delegation  of  Soviet  scientists  were 
invited  to  tour  a  Grumman  plant  on  Long 
Island.  No  cameras.  No  notes.  All  secure, 
right?  Wrong.  The  delegation  had  attached 
adhesive  tape  to  the  soles  of  their  shoes  to 
gather  metal  fragments  from  the  plant  floor 
for  further  study  at  home.  The  Soviets  are 
pretty  good  at  metallurgy— probably  the 
best  in  the  world— and  we  dont  need  to  help 
them  any  further. 

But  concern  is  not  always  translated  into 
budgetary  action,  at  least  not  in  the  realm 
of  communications  security.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  technical  problem  confronting 
us. 

As  you  know,  there  are  two  basic  ways 
voice  can  be  transmitted  over  telephone 
media:  digital  and  analog.  Analog  refers  to 


voice  waves  which  are  modulated  (ampli- 
fied) up  to  a  very  high  frequency  (HF). 
That  Is,  they  are  increased  in  speed  from 
hundreds  of  cycles  per  second  to  thousands 
of  cycles  per  second.  This  facilitates  their 
passage  over  distance. 

Nevertheless,  because  analog  radio  waves 
diminish  rapidly  over  distance:  it's  necessary 
to  periodically  amplify,  or  tjoost,  the  signal 
either  at  a  microwave  relay  tower  repeater 
or  satellite  transponder.  (Actually,  the  sig- 
nals are  diminished  in  frequency  to  voice 
quality  and  then  brought  back  up  to  high 
frequency.) 

Digital  transmissions  are  voice  or  data  vi- 
bration sigmals  which  are  converted  into  a 
series  of  on-and-off  pulses,  zeros  and  ones, 
as  in  a  computer.  Like  analog  telephone 
calls,  digital  calls  go  through  a  process  of 
modulation  and  demodulation. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we 
need  only  remember  two  things  about 
analog  and  digital  telephony. 

First,  analog  telephony  is  fast  being  re- 
placed by  digital  telephony  because  it  better 
translates  computer  language.  But.  more 
importantly,  after  a  high  initial  overhaul 
cost.  It's  possible  to  send  thousands  of  digi- 
tal calls  (bundles)  over  a  single  conduit. 
Therefore,  as  we  expand  our  digital  capac- 
ity, we  must  ensure  that  both  our  analog 
and  digital  communications  are  protected 
from  Soviet  eavesdropping. 

Second,  sending  bundles  over  a  single  con- 
duit is  the  base  block  at  which  we  introduce 
the  encryption  I  am  talking  about. 

When  you  place  a  long-distance  telephone 
call  from  point  A  to  point  B,  there  are  three 
communications  paths,  or  circuits,  over 
which  your  call  might  travel:  microwave, 
-satellite  or  cable. 

Cable  is  the  most  secure.  However,  it  is 
the  least  practical  and  enconomical  method 
for  bulk  transmission  over  long  distances. 
As  a  result,  90  percent  of  our  long-distance 
telephone  traffic  is  sent  by  microwave  or 
satellite,  and  that  which  is  in  the  air  can  be 
readily  intercepted. 

As  your  .signal  travels  along  the  cable 
from  your  home  to  the  local  switching  sta- 
tion and  then  on  to  a  long  haul  switching 
station,  it  is  combined  (stacked  and  bundled 
might  better  describe  the  process)  with  as 
many  as  1200  other  signals  trying  to  get  to 
the  same  region  of  the  country. 

This  system  of  stacking  and  bundling  sig 
nals  is  called  multiplexing  and  it's  how  the 
telecommunications  industry  gets  around 
the  problem  of  7  million  New  Yorkers  all 
trying  to  call  their  senator  at  the  same  time 
on  the  same  copper  wire  or  radio  frequency. 
If  you  use  a  common  carrier,  that  is,  if 
you  have  not  rented  a  dedicated  channel 
from  a  telecommunications  company,  a  com- 
puter at  the  long-haul  switching  station  will 
select  the  first  available  route  to  esUblish  a 
circuit  over  which  your  call  signals  may 
travel. 

Therefore,  calls  that  the  caller  believes  to 
be  on  less  vulnerable  circuits  may  itc  auto- 
matically switched  to  more  vulnerable  ones. 
All  this  takes  place  in  1  to  3  seconds. 

So  let's  follow  your  call  as  it  goes  by 
either  microwave  or  satellite. 

If  your  call  goes  via  microwave,  it  will  be 
relayed  across  the  country  as  a  radio  wave 
in  about  25-mile  intervals  from  tower  to 
tower  (watch  for  the  towers  the  next  time 
you  drive  on  an  interstate  route)  until  it 
eventually  reaches  a  distant  switching  sU 
tion  where  it  U  unlinked  from  the  other  sig 
nals,  passed  over  cable  to  your  friends  tele- 
phone, and  converted  back  Into  voice. 

The  problem  with  this  system:  Along 
these  microwave  paths  there  is  what  we  call 


spill."  This  measures  about  12.5  meters  In 
width  and  the  full  25  miles  between  towers. 
This  is  where  the  microwave  signal  is  most 
at  risk.  Using  a  well-aimed  parabolic  dish 
antenna  (located,  lets  say,  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Alto,  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  site  of  the  new 
Soviet  embassy)  you  can  intercept  this 
signal  and  pull  it  in.  And  that  is  Just  what 
the  Soviets  are  doing. 

My  solution:  Throw  the  bastards  out  If 
they  are  listening  to  our  microwave  signals. 
Nothing  technical  about  it.  On  three  occa- 
sions I  have  introduced  legislation  requiring 
the  president  to  do  Just  that,  unless  in  doing 
so,  he  might  compromise  an  Intelligence 
source.  On  June  7,  1985,  this  measure  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  Title  VII  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Bill,  but  It 
was  dropped  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  urging  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  the  administration 
accepted  the  simple  logic  liehind  the  propos- 
al when  at  the  end  of  October,  55  Soviet 
diplomats  were  ordered  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, including,  77ie  New  York  Times  tells  us, 
"operatives  for  intercepting  communica- 
tions "  Now,  let's  not  let  the  Soviets  just  re- 
place one  agent  with  another. 

The  process  is  much  the  same  for  a  satel- 
lite telephone  call.  Today,  approximately 
eight  telecommunications  carriers  offer  sat- 
ellite service  using  something  like  25  satel- 
lites. Let's  suppose  your  signal  has  traveled 
to  a  long-haul  switching  station  and  all 
microwave  paths  are  filled.  The  carrier's 
computer  searches  for  an  alternative  path 
to  send  the  signal  and  picks  out  a  satellite 
connection.  At  the  ground  station,  your  call 
is  sent  by  a  transponder  up  to  a  satellite  and 
then  down  again  to  a  distant  ground  station. 
Using  an  array  of  satellite  dishes  at 
Lourdes.  the  Soviets  can  seize  these  signals 
from  the  sky  just  as  a  backyard  satellite 
dish  can  pull  in  television  (and  telephone) 
signals.  High-speed  computers  then  sort 
through  the  calls  and  identify  topics  and 
numbers  of  particular  interest.  And  If  the 
information  provided  is  real  time  intelli- 
gence, the  Soviets  have  the  ability  to  trans- 
mit it  instantaneously  to  Moscow.  And  yes, 
the  Soviets  have  the  range  at  Lourdes  to 
grasp  our  satellite  transmissions  as  they 
travel  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  or 
Washington  to  Omaha. 

Here,  too,  there  is  a  solution:  Develop  and 
procure  cryptographic  hardware  for  use  at 
the  common-carrier  long-haul  switching  sta- 
tions. This  hsu-dware  will  encrypt  the  multi- 
plexed telephonic  signals  (that  is.  approxi- 
mately 1200  calls  at  a  time)  before  they  are 
transmitted  as  radio  waves  from  ground  sta- 
tion to  ground  station,  a  technique  analo- 
gous to  the  cable  networks  scrambling  their 
signals.  This  can  be  done  for  under  $1  bil- 
lion. If  we  start  by  encrypting  just  those  un- 
classified signals  we  categorize  as  sensitive, 
those  having  greatest  impact  on  the  nation- 
al defense  or  foreign  relations  of  the  U.S. 
government,  it  would  cost  us  about  half  as 
much.  It  would  cost  us  so  much  more  not  to 
do  so. 

Communications  security  has  no  constitu- 
ency. There  Is  no  tangible  product  and  the 
public  can  never  really  be  sure  that  we  have 
done  anything.  But  National  Security  Deci- 
sion Directive  145  says  it  is  a  national  policy 
and  national  responsibility  to  offer  assist- 
ance to  the  private  sector  In  protecting  com- 
munications. It's  time  to  make  communica- 
tions security  (ComSec  is  the  lingo)  a  true 
national  security  priority  supported  with  re- 
sources as  well  as  rhetoric.  This  was  certaln- 
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ly  the  conclusion  of  the  comprehensive  In- 
telligence Committee  report. 

I  agree,  and  have  suggested  a  way  to  get 
on  with  it.  If  someone  has  a  better  idea^if 
you  have  another  idea— I  would  be  happy  to 
know  it.  The  important  thing  is  that  we 
stop  this  massive  leak  of  sensitive  informa- 
tion and  protect  your  privacy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  yield  as  much  time  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  may  desire.  Mr.  Boreh,  as 
all  Senators  know,  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Subcommittee, 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  am  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  as  I  imderstand  it,  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  language  adopt- 
ed by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee would  allow  Presidential  certifica- 
tion which  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Soviets  to  occupy  the  Mount  Alto 
site  prior  to  us  having  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  a  new  site  or  a  new  loca- 
tion, new  facilities  provided  for  us  in 
Moscow. 

We  all  know  this  is  a  matter  that 
has  been  thoroughly  gone  into  by 
many  Members  of  the  Senate,  certain- 
ly by  the  members  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  that  the  site  that  we  now 
have,  the  Moscow  Embassy  facility, 
the  new  facility  which  has  been  built, 
creates  a  grave  security  risk.  The  In- 
telligence Committee  has  publicly 
stated  that  we  should  never  occupy 
that  facility. 

For  us  to  allow  the  possibility  of  the 
Soviets  to  occupying  the  Mount  Alto 
site  prior  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
or  decision  about  a  new  site  for  us  in 
Moscow  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
grave  security  risk  for  the  United 
States. 

I  will  not  go  into  all  the  detaUs,  but 
let  me  say  administrations  of  both  par- 
ties over  the  last  20  or  30  years  bear 
joint  responsibility  for  a  series  of  seri- 
ous mistakes  that  have  been  made 
which  allowed  the  Soviets  to.  in  es- 
sence, build,  under  their  own  terms, 
facilities  here  in  which  they  inspected 
everything  as  small  as  a  grain  of  sand 
which  was  brought  on  location  here 
when  they  constructed  the  Moimt 
Alto  site,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
foolishly  allowed  them  to  bring  large 
prefabricated  sections  of  the  building 
for  us  in  Moscow  on  to  location,  con- 
structed where  we  had  no  opportunity 
to  observe  what  kind  of  construction 
techniques  or  let  me  say  what  kind  of 
eavesdropping  techniques  would  have 
been  applied  during  the  time  that  the 
Embassy  was  being  constructed. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  us 
to  open  the  door  to  the  possibility,  as 
this  language  would  do,  that  would 
allow  the  President  to  certify  that  he 
was  now  satisfied  with  the  Moscow 
Embassy  location,  without  a  decision 


for  a  new  location  and  a  new  facility 
there  and  which  would  allow  them, 
the  Soviets,  the  advantage  of  moving 
into  the  Moiuit  Alto  site.  I  simply  do 
not  think  we  should  open  the  door  to 
the  possibility  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  language  that  is  now  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  open  the  door  to  that 
possibility. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  jiist  say  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  who  is  doing  a  superb  job 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  But  the  language  in  the 
bill  right  now  says:  "The  Soviet  Union 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  the 
new  chancery  building  on  Mount  Alto 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
unless  and  until  the  President  certifies 
in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  that.  No.  1"— and  I 
will  just  go  over  the  first  step  here— 
"that  there  is  completed  a  new  chan- 
cery building  for  use  by  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Moscow  which  can 
be  safely  and  securely  used  for  its  in- 
tended purpose." 

I  think  that  does  precisely  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  wants. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Well,  I  would  answer 
my  good  friend,  I  understand  how  he 
is  interpreting  that.  I  am  simply  fear- 
ful—and I  do  not  aim  this  comment  at 
this  President  as  an  individual.  There 
have  been  those  who  avoided  a  deci- 
sion about  tearing  down  the  current 
facility  in  Moscow,  which  I  clearly  be- 
lieve should  be  torn  down.  We  must 
start  all  over  again  to  try  to  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  plan  to  say  that 
that  facility  could  somehow  be  made 
secure. 

I  am  fearful  this  language  would 
open  the  door  to  a  President  in  the 
future  to  say  that  he  is  now  satisfied 
that  we  could  occupy  that  facility, 
which  we  have  built  there  under  less 
than  rigorous  conditions  as  far  as  pro- 
tecting our  own  security,  and  then 
allow  the  Soviets  the  right  to  go  ahead 
and  move  into  Mount  Alto. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  again,  the  language  in  the  bill  is 
that  "there  is  completed  a  new  chan- 
cery building,"  not  the  present  one. 

I  think  the  bill  itself  is  very,  very 
clear.  I  think  it  does  what  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  intends  without  caus- 
ing harm  to  the  ability  fo  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  do  what 
he  should  do  for  our  country. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  think,  imfortunately. 
Presidents  have  avoided  a  decision  on 
this  matter.  Presidents  of  both  parties, 
because  they  have  not  wanted  to 
admit  the  serious  security  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  by  their  adminis- 
trations. I  am  simply  fearful  that  they 
would  decide  to  add  a  few  stories  on  to 
the  existing  building  and  attempt  to 


seal  it  off  and  say  it  could  be  made 
secure  when  many  of  us  are  convinced 
it  could  not  be  made  seciuv  and  de- 
clare that  sufficiently  a  new  chancery 
building  that  would  allow  the  Soviets 
to  move  into  Mount  Alto. 

I  think  I  understand  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  sasing.  If  I  felt  the  language  had 
the  import  of  saying  exactly  what  he 
is  interpreting  it  to  mean,  I  would  not 
be  alarmed.  Perhaps  we  are  being 
alarmed  at  a  possibility  that  would 
never  arise.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  President  would  ever  make 
such  a  certification,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  open  the  door  to  that  pos- 
sibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  Senator  Helms  is  21  minutes 
and  31  seconds  and  for  Senator  Pell, 
19  minutes  and  16  seconds. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
struck  by  the  inconsistency  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  who  this  afternoon  at- 
tached an  amendment  to  this  bill, 
along  with  Senator  Dantobth,  in 
which  he  criticized  the  micromanage- 
ment  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  indeed  the  Senate  in  its  ef- 
forts to  dictate  to  a  President  what  he 
ought  to  and  ought  not  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  policy.  In  fact,  he 
spoke  eloquently  about  the  need  for 
the  Senate  to  step  back  from  that  mi- 
cromanagement,  requiring  that  the 
Senate  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, upon  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  the  appropriate  re- 
lationship t>etween  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  with  respect  to  for- 
eign policy. 

Now,  here  is  a  situation  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  clearly  said 
that,  in  the  interest  of  this  new  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
feel  this  would  be  adverse  to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  our  country. 

What  is  more,  the  administration 
does  not  like  the  language  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  They  think 
it  is  too  tough,  but  they  find  it  far 
preferable  to  the  disruption  which  will 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  proposing. 

There  is  nothing  discretionary  in  the 
language  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  inserted  here.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  is  wrong  on  the  facts 
with  respect  to  what  the  President  can 
and  cannot  do. 

The  Soviet  Union  caimot,  cannot,  be 
permitted  to  occupy  the  new  chancery 
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building  unless  the  President  has  cer- 
tified to  the  Spealter  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  that  there  is 
completed,  that  is.  finished  and  avail- 
able to  move  into,  a  new  chancery 
building  in  Moscow  which  can  safely 
and  securely  be  used  for  its  intended 
purpose.  In  other  words,  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  proceeding  to  the 
Mount  Alto  position  is  the  completion 
of  a  new  chancery.  And  there  is  no 
waiver  as  to  that.  Mr.  President,  none 
whatsoever. 

In  addition,  all  feasible  steps  have  to 
he  taken  to  eliminate  damage  to  the 
United  States  national  security  due  to 
electronic  surveillance  facilities  on 
Mount  Aito. 

If  that  does  not  require  the  Soviet 
Union  to  adhere  to  a  tough  standard 
and  give  the  President  the  ability  to 
make  the  determination  which  he  is 
entrusted  with,  I  really  do  not  know 
what  does.  There  is  no  discretion 
there.  There  is  no  waiver.  There  is  no 
ability  to  vary. 

And  the  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  has  adequate  capac- 
ity and  he  has  often  spoken  of  his 
faith  in  the  President  to  be  able  to 
make  these  kinds  of  determinations. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  at  this  late 
hour  a  Senate  that  has  more  often 
than  not  supported  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  those  requests, 
ought  to  do  so  once  again. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERRY.  The  Senator  will 
gladly  yield. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Is  my  colleague  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  does  not 
add  any  language,  it  does  not  place 
any  restrictive  language  in  the  bill?  It 
is  striking  language  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but 
what  it  does  is  have  the  effect  thereby 
to  take  us  back  to  the  old  section  151. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate.  Is  my  colleague  fur- 
ther aware  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  over  and  over 
again  expressed  itself  about  Mount 
Alto  and  the  demolition  of  the  exist- 
ing Embassy,  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  has  been  delaying  a  deci- 
sion on  this  matter  for  years  under 
both  administrations,  is  once  again  de- 
laying a  decision  about  what  to  do? 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  Senator  is  well 
aware  of  the  problem  and  in  fact  I 
have  voted  along  with  both  Senators,  I 
believe,  to  voice  our  concern  about 
what  has  happened  in  Mount  Alto. 
This  is  not  the  issue  here. 

The  question  is:  Dots  what  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  put  in  the 
legislation,  and  does  the  Presidents 
desire  and  the  Secretary  of  States 
desire  to  have  that  language  in  their 
interests  in  the  carrying  out  of  our 
foreign     policy,    supersede    whatever 


impact  the  changes  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  seeks? 

That  is  really  the  decision  we  have 
to  make.  Is  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  interests  that  we  have 
expressed  with  respect  to  security, 
adequately  protected  by  the  language 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee? 
And  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  President  having  found  yes,  the 
Secretary  of  State  having  found  yes, 
and  I  think  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  its  judgment  having 
found  yes,  that  there  is  no  compelling 
showing  as  to  why  we  should  vary 
from  that. 

The  final  comment  I  would  make  is 
that.  No.  1.  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President  find  that  if  we  revert  to 
the  original  language  of  section  515, 
that  will  impose  constraints  on  their 
ability  to  further  the  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  this  point  in  time: 
No.  2,  it  will  require  dislocation  of 
families  that  are  currently  housed  in 
the  facilities  in  Moscow;  and.  No.  3.  it 
will  greatly  interrupt  the  processing  of 
visas  and  of  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness where  they  have  already  lost  per- 
sonnel. 

I  think  we  ought  to  lead  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  .so  eloquently  suggested  we 
ought  to  do  this  afternoon  by  amend- 
ing this  legislation. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  shut  this  off  in  just  a  minute 
if  Senators  are  willing. 

Let  me  say  that  Dave  Boren,  in  my 
judgment,  knows  more  about  the 
Moscow  Embassy  than,  I  think,  prob- 
ably any  other  Senator:  certainly  more 
than  I  do.  I  thank  him  for  his  com- 
ment. 

Of  course,  he  cannot  tell  us  on  this 
floor  tonight  all  he  knows  because  it  is 
classified.  But  I  think  Senators  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  know  exactly 
what  is  going  on.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again  for  his  comments  and  contribu- 
tion, and  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  I  will 
not  belabor  this  issue  much  farther 
except  to  say  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. State  Departments  and  Presi- 
dents have  opposed  the  responsibility 
that  this  body  has  undertaken  to  bring 
them  to.  Were  it  not  for  the  actions  of 
previous  Senates,  we  would  not  have 
ever  found  the  nature  of  the  security 
risks  that  exist  in  the  building  that 
has  been  constructed  in  Moscow  today. 
I  would  respectfully  say  to  those 
who  think  that  the  language  on  pages 
31  and  32  is  complete,  that  it  rests 
only  on  the  opinion  that  can  be  stated, 
that  it  can  be  safely  and  securely  used 


for  its  Intended  purpose;  they  would 
have  certified  that  a  long  time  ago. 
And.  in  fact  did,  and  tried,  continually, 
to  make  us  yield  to  that  proposition. 

Second.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  end  of  it  contains  a  waiver 
proposition  that,  were  it  to  be  factual 
that  this  was  binding  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  could 
still  waive  it.  And  would.  Because  the 
State  Department  views  it  as  our  re- 
sponsibility to  buy  Soviet  elections 
with  the  lack  of  our  security. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  wise  position 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
take,  and  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  his  amend- 
ment which  returns  us  to  current  law, 
which  this  Senate  has  voted  for  in  the 
past  with  real  good  reason. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  if  the  chairman 
will  yield  his. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
offer  has  been  tendered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  to  yield  his 
time  back  if  the  Senator  will. 

Senator  Pell. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

ORDER  or  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  regarding  the  disposition 
of  Senator  Specter's  death  penalty 
amendment. 

After  I  complete  the  reading  of  the 
request,  and  before  I  present  it  to  the 
Chair,  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator 
BiDEN  to  address  the  Senate  and  spe- 
cifically Senator  Thurmond  on  the 
subject  of  Senator  Thurmond's  death 
penalty  legislation. 

If  this  unanimous  consent  request  is 
agreed  to,  and  if  no  Senator  requests  a 
rollcall  vote  on  final  passage— and  I 
know  of  none  who  so  request— then 
there  will  remain  only  one  amendment 
which  will  require  a  rollcall  vote.  That 
is  an  amendment  by  Senator  Wilson, 
who  desires  a  rollcall  vote  on  his 
amendment. 

I  will  then  suggest,  after  this  con- 
sent request  is  agreed  to,  if  it  is  agreed 
to,  that  the  Senate  intunediately  turn 
to  the  Wilson  amendment  and  defer 
the  vote  on  the  pending  matter  until 
completion  of  that  debate.  And  then 
the  two  votes  occur  back  to  back. 

Those,  then,  would  be  the  final  two 
votes,  rollcall  votes  on  this  legislation. 
The  managers  have.  I  believe,  one 
other  amendment  by  Senator  Helms 
which  the  chairman  is  prepared  to 
accept  and  other  matters  that  would 
have  to  be  disposed  of.  But  unless 
some  Senator  now  indicates  a  desire 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage, 
that  will  be  the  manner  of  proceeding. 
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So  we  should  be  able  to  complete 
action  within  the  next  40  or  45  min- 
utes. And  if  Senator  Wilson  does  not 
use  all  of  the  time,  then  of  course  it 
will  be  less  than  that. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  majority  leader  after  consul- 
tation with  the  minority  leader  may 
proceed  at  any  time  after  September  6 
but  before  October  30  to  a  bill  on  the 
subject  of  the  death  penalty  for  ter- 
rorists; that  the  language  of  the  bill  be 
the  language  of  Senator  Specter's 
amendment,  number  325;  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  under  the  following  time 
limitation: 

Two  hours  on  the  bill  equally  divid- 
ed between  Senators  Specter  and 
Levin  or  their  designees,  that  the  only 
amendment  in  order  be  a  Levin-Hat- 
field-Simon  amendment  providing  for 
mandatory  life  imprisonment  without 
the  possibility  for  release  on  which 
there  shall  be  2  hours  for  debate, 
equally  divided  as  on  the  Specter 
amendment;  that  no  motions  to  re- 
commit be  in  order;  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  only  amendment  in 
order  and  the  completion  or  yielding 
back  of  time  on  the  bill,  the  Senate 
vote  without  any  intervening  action  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  before  I  present 
this  to  the  Senate  through  the  Chair, 
I  ask  Senator  Biden  to  address  the 
Senate,  and  specifically  Senator  Thttr- 
JCOND,  on  the  subject  of  Senator  Thttr- 
hond's  death  penalty  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
star  print  of  S.  32  reflecting  the 
changes  that  I  send  to  the  desk,  and 
further  state  that  the  vehicle  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  use  will  be  S. 
32  star  print. 

That  is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying 
that  Senator  Thurmond  and  I  and  the 
leadership  have  agreed  that  Senator 
Thurmond's  expansive  death  penalty 
bill  will  have  a  hearing  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  September;  that  fur- 
ther, there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  Thur- 
mond bill  up  or  down  in  the  commit- 
tee; and  that  we  will  report  out  of 
committee  by  October  17  and  have  a 
committee  report  by  October  20  on 
the  Thurmond  death  penalty  bill 
which  will  be  S.  32  star  print. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  proposed  unani- 
mous consent  request? 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  addition,  it  is  agreed  there 
will  be  no  other  action  on  death  penal- 
ty amendments  of  any  kind  other  than 
Senator  Specter's  death  penalty  bill 
prior  to  the  time  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reports  the  Thurmond  bill  back 
to  the  floor;  and.  further,  that  there 
will  be  no  further  death  penalty 
amendments  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  worked  very  hard  on  this  matter 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  to  save  time 
and  expedite  the  business  here.  I 
think  Senator  Biden  has  stated  it  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing matter  be  set  aside,  that  Senator 
Wilson  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
amendment  with  a  20-minute  time 
limit  equally  divided;  that  upon  the 
completion  of  that  time  or  the  yield- 
ing back  of  time,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed without  any  intervening  debate 
or  action  to  a  vote  on  the  pending 
Helms  amendment;  and  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing Helms  amendment  that  the  Senate 
proceed  without  any  intervening 
debate  or  action  to  the  Wilson  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  apologize  for  taking 
the  time  of  the  Senate  again.  I  am  told 
by  the  Chair  they  interpreted  my 
unanimous-consent  agreement  only  to 
relate  to  the  first  part  of  what  I  said. 
The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  meant  to  apply  to  everything  I 
said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  especially  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  for  accommo- 
dating the  interests  on  this  future 
action  on  the  death  penalty.  I  think 


this  is  a  very  significant  agreement 
which  has  been  reached,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  Senator  Thxtsmohd  for 
his  leadership  on  the  death  penalty, 
but  in  addition  to  the  arrangements 
for  both  on  the  death  penalty  for  ter- 
rorists which  we  have  worked  out,  this 
will  be  the  first  time  that  this  body 
will  be  taking  a  very  constructive 
action  on  the  death  penalty  since  1972 
when  Furman  versus  Georgia  declared 
the  death  penalty  unconstitutional. 
We  will  now  have  an  opportunity 
beyond  the  death  penalty,  beyond  the 
terrorists,  for  espionage,  assassina- 
tions, and  many  other  things,  to  bring 
the  Federal  statutes  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury reflecting  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions to  express  the  will  of  this  body 
on  death  penalties.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  significant  agreement.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So 
that  the  record  may  be  clear,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  this  evening,  as 
well  as  respect  to  death  penalty,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  California.  Mr. 
Wilson,  is  recognized. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
before  proceeding  to  the  Wilson 
amendment,  I  want  to  thank  all  my 
colleagues  for  their  patience  in  this 
matter  and  cooperation,  particularly 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Sena- 
tor Specter,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Thurmond.  Senator 
Biden,  Senator  Levin,  Senator  Hat- 
field, of  course  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  the  managers  of 
the  bill  who  have  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  lengthy  deliberations 
today  and  all  my  colleagues  for  the  pa- 
tience they  have  demonstrated. 

We  now  can  complete  action  on  this 
bill  and  when  we  do  complete  action 
on  this  biU,  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 
session  tomorrow.  We  will  make  an  an- 
nouncement with  respect  to  Monday 
and  decide  that  later  this  evening  and 
it  will  t)e  announced. 

AMXNDMEIfT  NO.  388 

(Purix>se:  Regarding  direct  negotiations 
between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel) 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California.  [Mr. 
Wilson]  for  himself,  Mr.  Moynibam  and 
Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  388. 
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Mr.  WII^ON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  145.  after  line  22.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

SEC'.  «■&.  uNrrcD  nations  sponsorship  or  a 

MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  CONKERENCE 

<a)  PiKDiwcs.— The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  adopted  Resolution  No.  3379  on  No 
vember  10.  1975.  maintaining  that  Zionism 
constituted  a  form  of  racism: 

(2)  most  of  the  proposals  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  conference  regarding  the 
Middle  East  have  Identified  the  United  Na 
tions  as  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
such  a  conference: 

(3)  all  international  diplomatic  partici 
pants  in  any  potential  Middle  East  peace 
conference  must  acitnowledge  the  sovereign 
ty  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  right  of  its 
citizens  to  live  within  secure  and  permanent 
boundaries:  and 

(4)  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Res 
olution  No.  3379  of  November  10.  1975.  dam 
ages  the  credibility  of  the  United  Nations  as 
a  forum  for  the  convening  of  an  intemation 
al  Middle  East  peace  conference  because  it 
condemns  the  theory  that  informs  the  polit- 
ical, religious,  and  social  foundations  of  the 
SUte  of  Israel. 

<b)  Policy— (1)  The  Congress  declares 
that  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Res 
olution  No.  3379  of  November  10.  1975. 
makes  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  con 
stituent  txxlies  an  Inappropriate  forum  for 
the  sponsorship  of  any  international  confer 
ence  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
one  on  this  floor  hopes  there  can  be 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Almost  routinely,  when  someone  does 
propose  some  new  formula,  it  has  in- 
volved a  role  for  the  United  Nations  as 
a  forum  or  as  a  sponsor  which  is 
strange,  because,  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  two  decades  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has  repeated- 
ly demonstrated  an  almost  chronic  in- 
ability even  to  temper  its  passions 
against  the  political-cultural  heritage 
against  the  State  of  Israel. 

Specifically,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  has  an  unhappy 
history  of  having  adopted  resolutions 
which  assert  with  morally-twisted  rea- 
soning that  the  establishment  of 
Israel  was  an  act  of  American  colonial- 
ism or  imperialism.  There  have  l)een 
other  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly declarations  describing  terrorism 
as  self-determination  or  efforts  to 
achieve  national  liberation. 

But  the  most  Invidious  of  all  these 
declarations  occurred  on  November  10. 
1975.  Mr.  President,  when  there  was 
offered  a  resolution  that  sought  to 
equate  Zionism  with  racism.  It  was  so 
invidious  as  to  undermine  the  moral 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
not  simply  disappoint  but  enormously 
disillusion  those  of  us  who  had  hoped 
at  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations 
that  it  would  have  the  moral  authority 


to  achieve  great  things  in  the  family 
of  nations. 

I  can  recall  being  so  outraged  at  the 
time  of  this  act  of  the  United  Nations 
that  I  resigned  as  the  honorary  chair- 
man of  my  country's  U.N.  society.  My 
outrage  was  nothing  compared  to  that 
of  my  cosponsor.  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
was  at  the  time  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  and  who 
declared  in  his  justifiable  outrage  and 
with  characteristic  eloquence  that  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly was  one  giving,  as  he  termed  it, 
the  at>omination  of  antisemitism  the 
appearance  of  international  sanction. 

He  went  further,  Mr.  President,  and 
stated  that  that  resolution  adopted  on 
November  10,  1975.  declaring  Zionism  a 
form  of  racism  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion had.  in  his  words,  drained  the 
word  racism  of  all  meaning.  It  had,  I 
suggest,  drained  the  United  Nations  as 
well  of  any  pretense  that  it  could  be 
the  kind  of  fair  and  dispassionate  body 
in  which  Israel  would  receive  a  reason- 
able hearing.  And.  unfortunately,  that 
resolution  was  not  the  sole  piece  of 
evidence  that  has  made  that  painful 
proposition  so  painfully  clear. 

So  this.  Mr.  President,  which  I  offer 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN,  our  then-Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  Senator 
BoscHwiTz.  simply  declares  that  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution  and  similar 
declarations  over  two  decades  have 
plainly  rendered  the  United  Nations 
an  inappropriate  forum  for  the  con- 
duct of  any  negotiations  from  which 
we  hope  to  resolve  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  It  is  very  simple.  That  is  what 
it  does. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  inquire  of  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  how  much  time 
he  desires  and  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes  and  five  seconds  remain. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  and 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  few  more  odious  international 
documents  than  the  "Zionism  is 
Racism"  resolution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  of  1975.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  14  years  have 
elapsed,  it  is  still  on  the  books  and  it 
still  rankles. 

Zionism  is.  of  course,  the  modem 
manifestation  of  a  very  ancient  aspira- 
tion. More  than  2,500  years  ago,  Jews 
exiled  in  Babylon  wrote:  "If  I  forget 
Thee.  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
lose  its  cunning,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." 

The  necessity  for  Zionism,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  never  more  desperately 
proven  than  in  our  own  century. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  gone  on  record  decrying  the  U.N. 
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resolution  on  a  number  of  occasions 
and  demanding  its  repeal.  Yet.  it  is 
still  on  the  books  after  14  years.  Sena- 
tor Wilson's  amendment,  which  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor.  simply  states  that 
the  Congress  views  the  United  Nations 
as  an  inappropriate  forum  for  an 
international  peace  conference  on  the 
Middle  East  with  this  kind  of  resolu- 
tion on  the  books.  It  is.  for  that 
matter,  U.S.  policy  to  oppose  any 
international  Middle  East  peace  con- 
ference. Peace  can  only  be  achieved 
through  the  direct  negotiation  of  the 
parties.  But  certainly  the  United  Na- 
tions is  an  especially  inappropriate 
forum  given  its  record  on  the  Middle 
East.  The  United  Nations  continues  to 
pass  lopsided  and  one-sided  anti-Israel 
resolutions  and  continues  to  make 
itself  totally  irrelevant  in  any  positive 
role  in  the  peace  process. 

Therefore.  I  support  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  controls  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WILSON.  In  that  case  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Wilson  amendment.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Chair  with- 
hold just  one  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  distinguished 
chairman  and  I  have  three  noncontro- 
versial  amendments,  one  of  them  a 
technical  amendment.  It  will  take  us 
no  time  to  do  them. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  389 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  technical  amendment  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  correcting  the 
amendment  of  his  that  was  adopted 
yesterday  and  ask  for  its  inunediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  for  Mr.  Byro.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  389. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  strike  all  after  line  12  over  to 
(f )"  on  page  10,  line  6,  and  insert  "(e)". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  389)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  348 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Chamber  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  there  are  two  more 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  348,  which  is  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Glenn.  Kasten,  Boren,  and  Pres- 
SLER,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  CMr. 
Helms],  for  himself.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Boiuen. 
and  Mr.  Pressler.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  348. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  55.  line  15.  strike  "$36,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$71, 00* ,000". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  outlined  the  reasons  why  I  so 
strongly  support  increasing  the  VOA 
radio  modernization  authorization  to 
$71  million.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
matter  as  is  evident  by  the  conspon- 
sorship  of  this  amendment.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  setting  priorities. 
This  bill,  without  the  Helms-Glenn 
amendment,  severely  restricts  VOA's 
ability  to  modernize  their  transmitting 
facilities.  If  we  don't  complete  the 
relay  station  in  Thailand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  effectively  counter 
jamming  of  VOA  programs  into  China. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  chief  cospon- 
sor of  this  amendment,  also  described 
very  accurately  the  woeful  condition 
of  our  VOA  radio  transmitters.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  fine  statement. 

There  is  no  debate  as  to  whether  we 
must  modernize  our  VOA  facilities. 
They  are  outdated.  Every  year  that  we 
fail  to  authorize  the  adequate  re- 
sources, Mr.  President,  they  will  grow 
even  more  outdated  and  more  obso- 
lete. And,  of  course,  it  will  end  up  cost- 
ing the  U.S.  taxpayer  more  money  in 
the  long  run  if  we  ignore  our  responsi- 
bilities, and  restrict  the  authority  of 


USLA  to  continue  with  the  moderniza- 
tion program, 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  asked  USIA 
to  provide  me  with  a  memo  outling  ex- 
actly how  inadequate  their  current  fa- 
cilities actually  are.  Briefly,  here  are 
just  a  few  of  the  engineering  "horror 
stories"  that  they  reported  to  me: 

First,  nearly  two-thirds  of  VOA's  103 
transmitters  are  more  than  25  years 
old.  More  than  a  third— 38  transmit- 
ters—are between  36  and  47  years  old. 

Second,  some  of  VOA's  aged  trans- 
mitters require  up  to  30  minutes  to 
tune.  A  modem  transmitter,  in  con- 
trast, takes  about  30  seconds. 

Third,  spare  parts  for  many  of  the 
transmitters  must  be  fabricated  by 
hand  since  the  manufacturers  have 
ceased  making  them,  and  technicians 
skilled  in  maintaining  this  equipment 
are  difficult  to  find. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  this 
memo  prepared  by  USIA  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  emphasized  yes- 
terday, major  portions  of  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe,  South 
Asia,  and  Africa  receive  either  unreli- 
able or  weak  VOA  signals.  With  the 
progress  we  will  make  with  this  mod- 
ernization effort,  VOA  will  be  able  to 
deliver  a  strong  signal  to  a  significant- 
ly greater  part  of  the  world— the 
Soviet  Union,  China's  population  cen- 
ters, ESatem  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  South  Asia.  For  the 
first  time,  VOA  will  be  able  to  deliver 
a  reliable  signal  to  Tibet.  All  these  re- 
gions. Mr.  President,  will  be  within 
range  of  the  new  relay  stations. 

So  Mr.  President,  this  is  what  our 
money  will  buy.  I  believe  the  invest- 
ment is  well  worthwhile  when  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memo  to  which  I  earlier  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

VOA  Engineering  "Horror  Stories" 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  VOA's  103  transmit- 
ters are  more  than  25  years  old.  More  than 
a  third— 38  transmitters— are  between  36 
and  47  years  old.  The  average  age  of  the 
entire  network.  Including  the  relatively  new 
transmitters  installed  in  various  places,  is  27 
years. 

One  of  four  transmitters  captured  from 
the  Nazis  in  World  War  II  is  still  operating 
In  Munich.  The  other  three  are  used  as 
back-ups  should  they  be  needed. 

The  Philippines  is  now  the  only  station 
capable  of  reaching  China,  East  Asia,  and 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  seven  differ- 
ent kinds  of  transmitters,  many  of  them 
nearly  four  decades  old.  These  transmitters 
require  seven  sets  of  spare  parts,  seven 
training  programs,  and  a  corps  of  techni- 
cians with  specific  expertise. 

VOA's  small  station  in  Sri  Lanka  has 
three,  36-year  old  transmitters  and  anten- 
nas in  poor  condition.  They  can  barely 
reach  northern  India  from  that  prized  loca- 
tion. By  contrast,  Deutsche  Welle  (the  West 


German  broadcast  service)  can  deliver  an 
excellent  signal  to  China  using  their 
modem  50  Idlowatt  station  in  Sri  Lanka. 

Some  of  VOA's  aged  transmitters  require 
up  to  30  minutes  to  tune.  A  modem,  solid 
state  transmitter  takes  about  30  aeoonds  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Maintaining  the  aging 
transmitters  has  a  ripple  effect  throughout 
the  network: 

Many  of  the  transmitters  contain  PCB- 
contaminated  oil; 

Spare  parts  must  be  fabricated  by  hand 
since  manufacturers  have  long  since  ceased 
making  them; 

Power  costs  escalate  since  the  old  vacuum 
tube  transmitters  are  not  energy  efficient; 

Technicians  skilled  In  maintaining  this  ob- 
solete equipment  are  difficult  to  find;  and 

The  transmitters  are  more  prone  to  break- 
down to  interference  with  other  stations 
and  frequencies,  and  a  general  lack  of  reli- 
ability. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  discussed  yesterday 
fully  on  the  floor.  It  is  noncontrover- 
sial.  It  involves  funds  for  Voice  of 
America  radio  construction.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  modernization  of  our 
Voice  of  America  transmitting  facili- 
ties to  $71,000,000. 

As  the  Senators  from  North  Caroli- 
na and  Ohio  pointed  out  yesterday, 
our  VOA  facilities  are  seriously  out- 
dated. Failure  to  continue  with  otir 
modernization  program  will  result  in 
the  steady  deterioration  of  our  public 
diplomacy  capabilities.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  permit  VOA  to  develop  relay 
stations  in  both  Thailand  and  Moroc- 
co. The  Thailand  facility  in  particular, 
will  significantly  increase  our  ability 
to  counter  the  jamming  of  VOA  broad- 
casts by  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
net  effect  of  the  overall  modernization 
effort  will  enhance  significantly  the 
VOA  signal  aroimd  the  world. 

Following  the  recent  events  in 
China,  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
the  importance  of  VOA  broadcasts. 
When  one  considers  the  costs  of  other 
programs  that  further  U.S.  interests 
around  the  world,  this  is  an  extremely 
small  investment. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  inserted  into  the  Record  a 
list  of  all  the  languages  that  will  be 
broadcast  by  both  the  Morocco  and 
the  Thailand  facilities.  Mr.  President, 
these  languages  will  target  audiences 
in  numerous  coimtries  where  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  get  its 
message  across. 

I  believe  the  arguments  have  already 
been  made  about  this  important  pro- 
gram. The  current  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  bill  will  drastically  re- 
strict the  VOA  modernization  pro- 
gram, and  will  cuirtail  important  pro- 
grams to  upgrade  our  broad  costs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  impact  that  our 
VOA  programs  had  during  the  recent 
demonstrations  in  China,  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  several  articles  describing  the 
impact  of  these  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
tProm  the  New  York  Times.  May  9.  19891 
Voice  or  America  Has  Won  the  Ear  of 
China 
(By  Sheryl  WuDunn) 
Beijing.  May  8.— The  real  news  does  not 
travel  fast  in  this  Communist  country,  at 
least  through  official  channels.  So  when  the 
streets  here  swell  with  protesters,  people  all 
over  China  tune  in  the  Voice  of  America. 

During  the  turmoil  of  recent  weeks. 
people  in  offices,  factories  and  schools 
throughout  China  have  clustered  by  the 
radio  to  listen  to  the  latest  episodes  in  the 
saga  of  student  protest  At  Beijing  Universi 
ty.  students  huddle  around  posters  that 
report  the  latest  Voice  bulletins,  and  the 
other  day.  hundreds  of  students  crowded 
around  a  dormitory  window  listening  to  a 
dispatch. 

The  United  States  Government  radio  net 
work  hcu-dly  competes  with  China's  Central 
People's  Broadcasting  station,  which  prob 
ably  has  the  largest  number  of  listeners  in 
the  world.  But  during  times  of  unrest, 
China's  news  organizations  tend  to  be  silent 
about  what  many  Chinese  people  are  most 
interested  in,  sending  waves  of  would-be  lis- 
teners to  the  American  competition.  I 
always  listen  to  V.O.A.."  said  Xi  Rimo,  a  '28 
year-old  chemistry  student  at  Beijing  Uni 
versity.  "Some  news  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
to  us.  and  some  news  we  never  hear  at  all. 
V.O.A.  helps  us  understand  what's  going  on 
in  our  own  country." 

In  times  of  turmoil.  Chinese  people  have 
always  scrambled  for  access  to  foreign  news 
reports. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  enjoyed  a  much 
wider  audience  than  the  BBC  partly  be 
cause  it  offers  nine  hours  of  news  in  Chi 
nese  every  day.  compared  with  two  and  half 
hours  at  the  BBC.  While  more  Chinese  tune 
in  these  days  to  the  English -language  news 
programs,  the  great  majority  still  listen  to 
Chinese  programs. 

Because  it  has  some  60  million  listeners  in 
China,  the  Voice  at  times  seems  to  have  a 
greater  effect  on  local  politics  than  do 
China's  own  news  organizations. 

Perhaps  the  peak  of  the  Voice's  influence 
here  came  during  nationwide  student  dem 
onstrations  in  December  198fi.  when  many 
people  said  the  Voice  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  the  protests  from  city  to 
city,  as  people  learned  from  the  broadcasts 
what  was  happening  elsewhere  and  decided 
to  join  in. 

"Our  listenership  goes  through  the  roof 
during  proteste,  "  said  David  W.  Hess,  chief 
of  the  China  branch  at  the  Voice  of  Amer 
ica  in  Washington. 

Because  of  the  station's  political  influence 
here,  its  broadcasts  have  sometimes  l)ecome 
an  irritant  in  Chinese-American  diplomatic 
relations.  China  protested  the  broadcasts 
during  the  1986  student  demonstrations, 
and  five  months  ago  during  racial  unrest  in 
the  city  of  Nanjing,  the  official  Peoples 
Daily  called  a  Voice  report  nonsense.  '  l>ast 
August  the  Foreign  Ministry  turned  down  a 
request  for  press  accreditation  from  a  Voice 
correspondent,  giving  no  explanation. 

So  far  the  Government  has  not  made  any 
comment  atwut  the  Voice's  coverage  of  the 
protests,  and  last  week  it  accredited  a 
second  journalist  for  the  station's  Beijing 
bureau.  In  addition.  Chinas  television  and 


radio  and  newspapers  now  are  reporting  lim- 
ited information  about  the  protests,  and  so 
the  Voice  is  not  playing  so  pivotal  a  role. 

Newsmakers  sometimes  give  the  Voice  si>e- 
cial  attention.  Indeed,  in  the  middle  of  a 
demonstration,  or  a  march  on  the  Commu- 
nist Party  headquarters,  when  other  foreign 
correspondents  are  stalking  students  to 
interview,  the  students  are  stalking  the 
Voice  reporter. 

Have  you  seen  the  V  O.A.  reporter  here?  ' 
a  student  demonstrator  asked  a  foreign  re- 
porter recently. 

Yet  some  students  now  seem  disappointed 
with  the  Voice's  coverage,  complaining  that 
It  has  not  been  as  aggressive  as  before. 

We  have  very  little  information  about 
what  goes  on  in  Beijing."  said  Zhang  Z..  a 
24year-old  electrical  engineering  student 
who  had  come  here  from  Fudan  University 
in  Shanghai  Of  course  we  listen  to  V.O.A., 
but  V  O.A.  has  been  rather  moderate  in  its 
news  reports  of  the  student  protests,  not 
like  in  1986.' 

The  Voice  of  America  insists  that  its  cov- 
erage of  this  round  of  protests  essentially 
ha.s  not  changed,  although  it  relied  more 
heavily  during  the  first  week  of  unrest  on 
news-agency  reports. 

(From  USA  Today.  June  6,  1989) 
Growing  Numbers  Hear  News  Via 
Underground  Grapevine 
<By  Marilyn  Greene) 
The  top   news  stories  on  China  TV  this 
morning  were  on  male  nurses  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  construction  industry. 

But  an  electronic  news  underground  has 
blossomed  to  blunt  government  efforts  to 
keep  citizens  in  the  dark  about  the  news  in 
their  country 

The  official  Chinese  media  blame  "a 
handful  of  ruffians"  for  the  massive  upris- 
ing, and  depict  the  bloody  military  response 
as  necessary  to    safeguard  social  order  " 

A  grapevine  of  computers,  phones  and  fac- 
simile machines  is  buzzing  alongside  the 
U.S.  governments  Voice  of  America  to  feed 
a  newstarved  population. 

Short-wave  sets  are  reported  sold  out  in 
three  major  cities,  a  .sign  that  Chinas  gov- 
ernment is  failing  in  attempts  to  jam  VGA 
and  reports  from  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

Like  forbidden  fruit,  VGA's  short  wave 
broadcasts  pique  listeners'  interest,  says 
VOA  director  Richard  Carlson. 

We're  the  greengrocers  for  people  who 
are  intellectually  hungry  "  He  says  the  esti- 
mated 100  million  Chinese  audience  has  pos 
-sibly  doubled  since  student  protests  t)egan. 
The  media  battleground: 
New  Yord-based  China  Spring  magazine- 
banned  in  China  -is  receiving  four  calls  per 
hour  with  news  from  people  in  China  or  just 
recently  returned.  Director  Samson  Ling 
says  the  news  goes  out  by  facsimile  ma- 
chine-and  back  into  the  underground  in 
China. 

China  Springs  sister  organization,  the 
Chinese  Alliance  for  Democracy,  has  raised 
more  than  $50,000  from  donors  in  Hong 
Kong  and  the  USA.  Members  smuggle  the 
money  into  China  to  purchase  machines 
and  copiers. 

VOA  circumvents  jamming  with  sophisti- 
cated transmitters  and  a  million-watt  morn- 
ing broadcast.  Programs  include  news  re- 
ports and  statements  of  support  from  Chi- 
nese abroad  We're  getting  calls  from  all 
over  China  saying  they  hear  us,"  says  David 
Hess,  of  VOA  s  Chinese  service. 

Columbia  University  electrical  engineer- 
ing  student    Yuan   Jiang   masterminded   a 


computer  network— "its  like  a  mailbox"- 
linking  Chinese  students  in  North  America, 
Australia,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  West  Ger- 
many and  Norway. 

In  coming  weeks,  says  China  Spring  editor 
Mike  Young,  donations  to  China's  students 
will  include  something  money  cant  buy: 
blood  for  transfusions. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  13.  1989] 

China  Lambastes    Lies"  Aired  By  Voice  of 

America 

( By  Ann  Lolordo 
Beijing.— China  attacked  the  Voice  of 
America  yesterday  for  '  rumor- mongering" 
and  'deliberately"  provoking  violence  in  its 
daily  broadcasts  on  the  pro-democracy 
movement,  escalating  the  governments  crit- 
icism of  the  United  States. 

The  accusation,  in  a  front-page  commen- 
tary in  the  People's  Daily,  the  official  party 
newspaper,  the  Beijing  Daily  and  two  other 
newspapers,  cited  10  VOA  radio  broadcasts 
aired  since  the  pro-democracy  marches 
began  in  Beijing,  detailed  their  'lies  and 
rumors,"  "irresponsible  news"  and  "purely 
fictional  "  reports  and  then  provided  readers 
with  the  government's  version  of  events. 

Whenever  this  trouble  was  settling 
down.  "  said  the  article.  "Voice  of  America 
would  deliberately  provoke.  And  not  only 
did  they  run  instigating,  attacking,  provok- 
ing news,  but  they  would  also  air  lies.  " 

The  barrage  of  anti-VGA  attacks,  also  ear- 
ned on  television  and  radio,  followed  within 
hours  the  issuing  of  an  arrest  warrant  for 
Chinese  dissident  Pang  Lizhi  and  his  wife, 
who  have  taken  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
compound. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  part  of  the  U.S 
Information  Agency.  For  the  past  decade  its 
overseas  correspondents  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  agency's  international  dip- 
lomats but  report  directly  to  Washington. 

Alan  W.  Pessin,  the  VGA's  chief  China 
correspondent,  said  the  Chinese  criticisms 
reflected  the  government's  determination  to 
control  the  information  its  citizens  receive. 

He  estimated  VGA's  Chinese  audience— in- 
cluding students,  workers,  diplomats,  even 
Foreign  Ministry  officials— to  be  "tens  of 
millions  "  and  "in  times  of  crisis  probably 
more  than  that." 

In  response  to  the  government's  charges, 
Mr.  Pessin  said,  "We  have  spent  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  in  the  last  eight  weeks 
tracking  down  rumors  and  ending  up  not 
using  them.  And  a  lot  of  the  stuff  we  held 
while  we  checked  it  out  and  did  not  use  was 
used  by  other  news  organizations." 

When  the  government  imposed  martial 
law  in  Beijing  on  may  20,  it  forbade  foreign 
correspondents  from  using  "press  coverage 
to  make  instigating  and  inciting  propagan- 
da. "  In  its  attack,  the  government  accused 
the  VGA  of  almost  that:  "VGA  already  has 
concocted  too  many  rumors.  And  their  ef- 
forts to  incite  counterrevolutionary  rebel- 
lion has  really  bom  fruit." 

Violating  martial  law  could  result  in  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country. 

We're  trying  not  to  let  this  affect  us.  It's 
not  going  to  change  what  we  do  on  a  dally 
basis,  that's  for  sure. "  said  Mr.  Pessin. 

Chinese  officials  weren't  the  only  ones 
upset  with  VGA  coverage:  at  times,  so  were 
the  demonstrators. 

During  the  mass  demonstrations  in  Tian- 
anmen Square,  foreign  correspondents  cov- 
ering the  Incident  would  often  l)e  asked  by 
students  if  they  worked  for  VGA.  To  the 
students,  getting  their  message  out  to  the 
people  of  China  was  of  paramount  impor- 
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tance.  On  one  occasion,  VGA  reporters  ar- 
rived in  the  square  to  find  a  poster  that  pro- 
claimed, "Thank  You.  BBC. '  referring  to 
the  VGA's  chief  competitor,  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.  When  the  students  were 
asked  about  the  sign.  Mr.  Pessin  said,  they 

complained  that  we  weren't  doing 
enough." 

"Maybe  when  you  get  it  from  both  sides, 
it  means  you're  doing  a  credible  Job,  and 
maybe  I  should  take  solace  in  that,"  said 
Mr.  Pessin,  33. 

VOA  broadcasts  carried  reports  yesterday 
on  the  U.S. -China  standoff  over  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Fang,  one  of  China's  most  outspoken 
advocates  of  democracy,  the  continued  ar- 
rests of  Chinese  citizens  who  participated  in 
the  student-led  demonstrations  and  the  gov- 
ernment's massive  propaganda  campaign  to 
create  a  less  violent  account  of  the  events  in 
Tiananmen  Square. 

The  VGA  has  reported  the  government's 
criticism  of  its  broadcasts,  said  Mr.  Pessin, 
who  has  logged  14-  and  16-hour  days  cover- 
ing the  democracy  movement. 

"Frankly,  we're  not  leading  with  it.  That's 
what  they  [the  readers]  know. "  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  headlines  in  the  Chinese 
newspapers.  "Let's  tell  them  what  they 
don't  know.  And  what  the  government 
doesn't  want  them  to  hear." 

Since  May  21,  when  thousands  of  pro-de- 
mocracy demonstrators  faced  off  against 
Chinese  troops  in  Tiananmen  Square,  the 
government  has  jammed— although  not  suc- 
cessfully—the VGA  broadcasts. 

The  reports  reach  millions  of  Chinese  and 
may  be  the  only  nongovernment  news  they 
receive.  For  the  past  two  days,  Chinese  tele- 
vision has  aired  reports  critical  of  VGA's 
coverage  of  the  democracy  movement  and 
the  People's  Liberation  Army's  attack  on 
the  students  June  4. 

The  government  accounts  also  chastised 
the  radio  for  broadcasting  "irresponsible 
news." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May 

26.  1989] 

Why  Communism  Is  Losing 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  that  com- 
munism is  on  the  retreat  around  the  world. 

One  is  that  it  simply  is  not  working  as  an 
economic  force.  It  does  not  work  in  commu- 
nist lands.  It  has  not  worked  in  those  third- 
world  countries  that  have  experimented 
with  its  precepts.  The  contrast  in  living 
standards  between  the  socialist  countries 
and  those  like  Japan.  Western  Europe,  and 
the  United  States  that  hew  to  free  enter- 
prise is  clearly  evident. 

Another  reason  is  that  communism  is  in- 
compatible with  the  sense  of  freedom  that 
impels  and  inspires  mankind,  no  matter  how 
long  it  has  been  repressed  by  authoritarian 
regimes. 

As  Milovan  Djilas,  a  Yugoslav  writer  and 
politician,  said  in  an  interview  a  few  months 
ago:  "Communism  can  exist  only  as  a  totali- 
tarian system.  Communism  with  a  human 
face  is  not  possible.  Human  rights  as  we  in 
the  free  world  visualize  them  are  not  possi- 
ble under  communism:  They  &re  contradic- 
tory to  the  system.  Glasnoat  and  verestrxnka 
may  open  up  a  little  more  tolerance  here 
and  there,  but  in  essence  communism  will 
remain  a  monopolistic  F>ower." 

But  one  of  the  most  significant  new  prob- 
lems confronting  communist  states  is  the 
explosion  of  the  information  era.  Truth  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  stifle.  News  flashes 
freely  across  International  borders.  Infor- 
mation flows  like  water,  seeping  under  the 
guarded  boundaries,  into  the  student  dormi- 


tories, into  the  newsrooms  of  restricted 
newspapers. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  for  instance,  a  re- 
porter needed  written  permission  to  unlock 
the  office  copying  machine  to  use  it.  But  as 
glasnoat  has  opened  the  door  a  crack,  the 
Soviets  have  been  coping  with  the  facsimile 
machine,  the  personal  computer  with  its  ca- 
pacity for  networking,  the  instant  interna- 
tional telephone  system,  and  the  now-un- 
januned  transmissions  of  the  voice  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  BBC. 

Nothing  illustrates  better  conununism's 
fear  of  information  than  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Beijing  regime  in  the  face  of  student 
demonstrations  for  reform. 

Voice  of  America  broadcasts,  listened  to 
by  millions  of  people  in  China,  have  been 
jammed  to  limit  the  flow  of  information. 

American  television  reporters,  in  Beijing 
for  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  visit,  had  their  per- 
mission to  make  live  broadcasts  revoked  in 
contravention  of  their  written  contracts 
with  the  Beijing  regime.  The  ban  was  lifted 
on  Tuesday. 

Gorbachev's  visit  was  overtaken  by  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  authorities  were  irked 
when  the  protests  t>ecame  the  focus  of  re- 
ports to  the  outside  world.  What  drama  as 
we  saw  depicted  live  from  Beijing  the  at- 
tempts of  Chinese  officials  to  cut  the  broad- 
casts off,  even  as  network  anchors  hung  on 
broadcasting  the  last  up-to-date  develop- 
ments. 

For  Beijing's  embattled  regime,  and  prob- 
ably for  most  communist  governments,  this 
struggle  with  the  information  era  is  a  losing 
one.  Live  television  broadcasts  may  be 
banned,  but  resourceful  reporters  find  ways 
to  get  their  material  out.  People  outside 
China  still  have  a  fair  idea  of  breaking  de- 
velopments and  the  whole  story  will  ulti- 
mately emerge. 

Inside  China,  the  authorities  may  jam  in- 
coming foreign  broadcasts  and  attempt  to 
shackle  their  own  press,  but  the  people's 
hunger  for  news  will  not  Xte  stifled.  Tele- 
phone calls  from  the  U.S.  to  China  have  tri- 
pled, from  a  routine  10,000  a  day  to  more 
than  30,000  a  day  during  the  protests.  A  lot 
of  news  is  flowing  back  and  forth  amid  the 
family  chatter. 

Many  thousands  of  Chinese  students  who 
have  studied  in  the  US  and  other  free  coun- 
tries have  returned  home  with  their  eyes 
opened.  They  are  drawing  on  networks  of 
friends  and  colleagues  around  the  world. 

China  has  long  been  a  country  of  wall 
(>osters,  and  the  posters  are  getting  the 
news  out  despite  government  censorship  of 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television.  Generals 
who  have  told  the  government  they  will  not 
attack  demonstrating  students  leak  their 
letters  of  protest;  wall  posters  in  Shanghai 
tell  what  is  happening  in  Beijing;  both  do- 
mestic developments  and  foreign  reaction 
are  chronicle  one  way  or  another. 

Truth  is  communism's  worst  enemy— and 
it  is  winning. 

[FYom  the  Washington  Tunes,  June  13. 
1989] 

U.S.  ExPAMSs  China  Broadcasts  and 
Increases  News  Coverage 

(By  Max  Boot) 
Washwgtom.— The  Voice  of  America,  the 
U.S.  government-run  broadcasting  service 
criticized  yesterday  by  Chinese  authorities, 
has  expanded  its  Chinese  language  broad- 
casts and  beefed  up  news  coverage  to 
become,  its  officials  claim,  the  leading 
source  of  information  for  the  Chinese 
people  about  the  crisis  in  their  couuitry. 


VGA  officials  say  their  broadcasts  are  lis- 
tened to  by  as  many  as  300  million  Chinese, 
many  of  whom  have  no  other  outside  source 
of  information  about  events  unfolding  in 
Beijing.  The  official  Chinese  news  media 
have  denied  that  the  June  4  assault  on 
Tiananmen  Square  occurred. 

Since  the  Beijing  government  declared 
martial  law  May  20,  the  VGA's  Chinese  lan- 
guage service  has  increased  its  daily  broad- 
casts in  Mandarin  from  8V^  hours  to  11 
hours.  It  also  has  a  daily  half-hour  broad- 
cast in  Cantonese.  The  VGA's  chief  competi- 
tor, the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
broadcasts  only  2V!t  hours  a  day. 

In  aiddition,  VGA's  Chinese  language  serv- 
ice has  dropped  its  features  programming  to 
concentrate  on  news  from  China.  The  VOA 
now  devotes  10  minutes  of  every  half-hour 
to  news  summaries  and  20  minutes  to  corre- 
spondents' reports  and  news  features,  such 
as  interviews  with  Chinese  students  in  the 
United  States. 

VGA  officials  vehemently  deny  Chinese 
government  accusations  that  the  Chinese 
language  service  is  guilty  of  broadcasting 
"lies  and  rumors"  and  "deliberately  provok- 
ing violence." 

The  10-minute  "hard  news"  segments  of 
the  Chinese  language  broadcasts  are  impar- 
tial news  accounts  based  on  the  reports  of 
VGA  correspondents  and  wire  services,  ac- 
cording to  E>avid  Hess,  chief  of  the  Chinese 
language  service. 

Besides  its  news  reports,  the  "VGA  also 
broadcasts  clearly  labeled  U.S.  government 
editorials.  It  also  broadcasts,  during  its  20- 
mlnute  "news  feature"  segment,  editorial 
opinion  from  U.S.  newspapers  on  the  situa- 
tion in  China. 

Although  Mr.  Hess  said  the  opinions 
broadcast  range  from  the  "extreme  left  to 
the  extreme  right."  he  acknowledged  that 
98  percent  of  the  editorials  were  "pro-stu- 
dent." 

The  Chinese  language  programming  is 
produced  by  41  staff  members,  most  of 
whom  are  Chinese-Americans  and  speak 
fluent  Chinese.  Many  staff  members  have 
been  working  10-  and  12-hour  days  to  keep 
up  with  developments  in  China. 

The  VGA  also  has  had  to  cope  with  jam- 
ming by  the  Chinese  government  since  May 
21. 

The  broadcast  service  has  responded  by 
adding  two  extra  short-wave  channels  and 
by  using  a  new,  million-watt  AM  trananitter 
in  the  Philippines. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  13, 
1989] 

VGA  Still  Reaches  100  Million  Chinese 

The  director  of  Voice  of  America  said  yes- 
terday that  the  station's  broadcasts  were 
still  being  heard  In  China  despite  Beijing's 
efforts  to  jam  its  transmissions. 

Richard  Carlson  denied  Beijing  charges 
that  VGA  was  broadcasting  misinformation 
and  insisted  the  station  only  transmitted 
news  it  was  able  to  verify.  He  told  Cable 
News  Network  that  VGA  was  receiving  up  to 
200  telephone  calls  each  day  from  Chinese 
citizens  providing  information  on  the  situa- 
tion In  their  country. 

He  said  VGA's  transmissions  in  Chinese 
were  normally  heard  by  some  60  million 
people  in  China  and  English  transmissions 
were  heard  by  another  40  million. 
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[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  26.  19891 

BosTOH  Hot  Limk  Hopk  From  China  by 
Pax.  CoMPum.  Word  or  Mouth 

(By  Oouglu  Jehl) 
Cambkidgk.  Mass.— In  his  modest  apart 
ment  near  Harvard  University.  Huang  Jing 
could  barely  contain  his  relief.  There  was  a 
telephone  pressed  to  his  ear.  and  students 
from  Tian  An  Men  Square  in  Beijing  were 
on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Por  nearly  an  hour,  his  repeated  calls  lo 
the  student  demonstrators'  headquarters  in 
the  square  had  Inexplicably  been  cut  off 
His  frustration  had  mounted  steadily. 

But  at  last  the  connection  was  made,  and 
an  excited  Chinese  voice  crackled  by  speak 
er  phone  into  the  room.  Yes.  there  was  news 
from  the  capital!  As  the  voice  read  out  the 
latest  proclamation.  Huang  recorded  every 
word. 

His  BeijUig-Boston  hot  line  was  back  in 
business. 

COMPOTKR  relays 

What  Huang  learned  would  be  relayed - 
by  computer  network,  fax  machine  and 
word  of  mouth— from  his  apartment  near 
Harvard  across  the  country  In  an  effort  to 
spread  the  news  from  behind  the  barricades. 
"My  friends  want  their  plans  and  their 
ideas  to  be  known  throughout  the  world, 
said  Huang,  a  32-year-old  political  science 
student.  We  hope  it  will  feed  back  to  China 
so  that  people  who  cannot  get  information 
from  the  government  can  get  it  from  the 
Voice  of  America." 

The  extraordinary  link  between  protest 
leaders  and  their  man  in  Boston,  forged 
after  the  declaration  of  martial  law  last  Sat- 
urday and  consummated  in  more  than  a 
dozen  calls  each  day.  represents  a  notable 
attempt  to  circumvent  a  threatened  crack 
down. 

And  with  extensive  information  flowing 
over  unauthorized  channels,  it  illustrates 
the  degree  to  which  technology  has  made 
news  of  a  rebellion  in  a  faraway  land  acces- 
sible to  a  waiting  world. 

Por  a  time,  live  network  television  cover- 
age provided  an  ever-present  eye.  allowing 
China  watchers  with  access  to  Cable  News 
Network  to  follow  developments  in  Tian  An 
Men  Square.  Western  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, whose  news-gathering  has  been 
largely  unfettered,  have  provided  volumi 
nous  coverage. 

But  when  satellite  links  from  Beijing  were 
severed    by    the    Chinese    authorities    last 
weekend,  the  students  decided  to  seek  an  al 
temate   outlet    in    the   hotline   to   Boston. 
Huang  said. 

What  comes  out  from  here  is  from  the 
heart  of  the  people."  Huang  said.  When 
people  talk  on  the  phone,  that's  the  human 
spirit  talking.  And  I  can  relay  that  to  every- 
one else. " 

On  this  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Boston, 
it  was  early  Thursday  morning  in  Beijing, 
and  the  news  from  the  students  was  gloomy. 
Premier  Li  Peng  was  about  to  appear  in 
public  for  the  first  time  since  declaring  mar- 
tial law.  they  told  Huang.  Troops  were 
massing  outside  the  city.  Restrictions  on 
live  broadcasts,  lifted  for  a  few  days,  were 
back  in  place. 

In  response,  the  students  had  prepared  a 
new  statement,  threatening  a  nationwide 
hunger  strike  unless  Li  Peng  stepped  down 
and  the  troops  withdrew.  But  when  Huang 
hung  up  the  phone,  he  was  shaking  his 
head. 

The  troops  are  going  to  come  in. '  he 
said.    Tm  sure  of  it  now.  " 
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OTHBH  CITIES.  OTHER  CONTACTS 

Huang  is  not  the  only  Chinese  student  in 
the  United  SUtes  trying  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  China.  Elsewhere  in  Boston,  stu- 
dents are  using  telephone  lines  donated  by 
the  Walker  Center  for  Ecumenical  Ex- 
change to  call  their  colleagues  to  discuss 
where  the  democracy  movement  might  be 
heading. 

And  at  UC  Berkeley  and  Stanford, 
students  have  undertaken  an  emergen- 
cy "news  lift."  using  fax  machines  to 
send  summaries  to  their  Chinese  col- 
leagues who  might  be  cut  off  from  the 
news. 

But  none  seem  to  have  Huang's  access  to 
the  student  leadership,  a  tie  he  attributes  to 
longtime  friendships  and  to  recent  good  for 
tune  at  finding  a  telephone  operator  willing 
to  put  calls  through  to  what  may  be  the  stu- 
dents' only  working  phone. 

None  of  the  others  has  launched  an  effort 
like  Huang's  sophisticated  bid  to  relay  dis- 
patches, in  what  he  calls  a  giant  U-turn. " 
from  the  Beijing  students  back  to  the  Chi- 
nese people 


RELAY  FOR  VGA 

After  talking  with  Beijing,  Huang's  first 
call  was  to  the  Voice  of  America  to  relay  an 
audio  tape  of  the  new  statement  from  the 
University  Students  Autonomous  Assn.  ac- 
cusing Li  of  carrying  out  a  bloody  suppres- 
sion" of  the  student  movement. 

Despite  efforts  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  Jam  VOA  broadcasts,  the  U.S.  gov 
emment  outlet  has  transmitted  8W  hours  of 
Chinese-language  coverage  over  four  fre- 
quencies each  day.  Huang  hopes  that  the 
agency  will  broadcast  his  tape  to  provide 
hope  to  the  Chinese  people. 

Later  he  phoned  a  Harvard  colleague  and 
dictated  new  developments  that  should  be 
added  to  the  computer  bulletin  t>oard. 
which  is  updated  every  four  hours  in  a  vast 
computer  room  in  a  university  building. 
Those  who  have  access  to  the  national  net- 
work need  type  only  bbh"  to  read  what  is 
being  said  on  the  Beijing-Boston  hotline. 

Finally  there  were  calls  to  other  news  out- 
lets, principally  Chinese-language  newspa- 
per offices  in  New  "Vork,  in  the  hope  that 
the  accounts  they  publish  in  Hong  Kong 
will  show  up  in  China. 

After  four  days  of  countless  such  calls  and 
little  sleep,  Huang  was  exhausted.  A  slight, 
bespectacled  mjin,  he  appeared  to  be  near 
collapse.  But  he  refused  to  move  from  his 
place  next  to  the  phone,  even  with  a  thesis 
deadline  approaching  and  telephone  bills 
mounting  beyond  his  limited  resources. 

Those  friends  of  mine  are  fighting 
there."  he  said.  "They're  risking  their  lives. 
The  least  I  can  do  is  to  risk  my  pocket- 
book. " 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  26.  1989] 
Voice  of  America  Adds  Frequencies 

Washington. -The  Voice  of  America  has 
added  two  Chinese  language  frequencies  to 
compensate  partially  for  three  frequencies 
that  Chinese  authorities  began  jamming 
Monday,  the  State  Department  said  Thurs- 
day. 

The  new  frequencies  have  not  yet  been 
jammed,  nor  have  English-language  broad- 
casU  to  China,  spokeswoman  Margaret 
Tutwller  said. 

The  jamming  was  an  apparent  attempt  by 
China  to  deprive  pro-democracy  demonstra- 
tors of  one  their  main  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  the  upheaval  in  that  country. 


[Prom  the  Winston-Salem  Journal.  June  13 
1989] 

The  Chinese  Exampu:— Trying  to  Fight 

THE  Inevitable 
Now  that  were  approaching  the  end  of  it, 
it  is  apparent  how  much  of  the  worst  of  the 
20th  century  has  been  the  result  of  doomed 
efforts  to  avoid  the  facts  of  life  in  the  20th 
century.  Mass  production,  global  markets, 
instant  communications  and  a  host  of  other 
developmenu  have  all  pointed  toward  fall- 
ing boundaries— economic  and  cultural— the 
free  flow  of  ideas  and  capital,  the  creation 
of  political  arrangements  that  facilitate 
such  interactions. 

But  many  regimes  have  been  threatened 
by  such  trends  and  have  tried  to  stop  the 
clock  and  fight  the  inevitable.  Brutality  has 
invariably  been  required,  often  on  a  massive 
scale.  Halting  progress  is  hard  work.  The 
list  includes  colonial  powers  unwilling  to 
turn  loose,  religious  fundamentalist  regimes 
and  totalitarianism  of  all  stripes— from 
those  proclaiming  something  as  stavistic  as 
a  master  race  to  those  clinging  to  a  I9th 
century  economic  theory  long  since  proven 
false  and  anachronistic. 

The  latest  sad  example  of  an  attempt  to 
halt  evolutionary  evente  by  force  is  the 
crackdown  in  China.  Dengs  need  for  a 
working  economy  forced  him  to  go  part  way 
toward  coming  to  terms  with  reality,  but  his 
people's  desire  for  personal  freedom  to 
match  the  freeing  up  of  the  economy  was 
too  much. 

The  reaction  has  been  familiar.  Troops 
given  leave  to  shoot  indiscriminately.  The 
rounding  up  of  dissidents  for  Ijeatlngs.  "re- 
settlement"  and  "reeducation. "  The  eviction 
of  foreigners,  the  cutting  off  of  information, 
the  closing  of  doors,  the  imposition  of 
terror.  And  the  use  of  the  big  lie;  This  time, 
it  turns  out  that  Chinese  we  thought  were 
patriots  were  thugs.  People  who  looked  a  lot 
like  thugs  are  being  praised  as  patriots.  De- 
spite the  evidence  of  television  pictures  to 
the  contrary,  no  demonstrators  were  killed 
in  the  square.  Rather,  they  massacred  inno- 
cent troops. 

A  good  deal  of  Western  euphoria  has  been 
expended  in  the  last  month  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  modem  communications  have 
made  police  state  tactics  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  whole  worlds  watching.  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving. 

Well,  much  of  the  ouUide  world  got  to 
watch  the  bloodshed  in  horror,  but  their 
watching  didn't  prevent  it.  And  they  aren't 
watching  anyhmore.  The  Chinese  have 
pulled  the  plug.  Worse,  a  majority  of  the 
Chinese  people  never  saw  anything  their 
government  didn't  want  them  to.  Communi- 
cations are  only  a  tool— to  be  used  to  tell 
the  truth  or  lies  depending  on  who's  in  the 
control  booth. 

Nevertheless,  the  web  of  wires  and  micro- 
wave links,  of  TV.  radio,  phone  and  Pax  is 
pervasive-even  in  China.  The  old  men 
trying  to  inhabit  the  past  (and  willing  to  kill 
some  of  their  countrymen  and  deceive  the 
rest  to  do  it)  are  well  aware  that  informa- 
tion is  their  enemy.  We  can't  do  much  for 
the  Chinese  people  beyond  wishing  them 
well,  but  we  can  try  to  keep  the  Information 
flowing.  The  Chinese  government  has  re- 
turned to  jamming  the  Voice  of  America 
and  denouncing  It. 

A  more  heartwarming  accolade  is  difficult 
to  imagine.  VOA  must  be  doing  something 
right.  While  the  U.S.  government  may  be 
forced  to  tread  lightly  In  iU  public  and  dip- 
lomatic utterances,  it  should  redouble  its  ef- 
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forts  to  keep  the  Chinese  people  informed 
via  VOA  and  a  variety  of  other  channels. 

The  Chinese  need  the  enconracement  we 
can  give.  They  need  to  be  told  what's  going 
on  in  their  own  country  and  that  someone  is 
listening  from  abroad.  They  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  their  government  may  be 
against  them,  but  time  is  on  their  side. 

IFVom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  June  15, 

19891 

Suppressing  the  Messenger 

China  waited  until  now  to  enforce  the 
martial  law  controls  on  foreign  reporters  In 
Beijing  that  it  first  announced  on  May  20, 
but  having  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
to  act  it  has  done  so  with  severity.  Two 
American  reporters,  Alan  Pessin  of  the 
Voice  of  America  and  John  Pomfret  of  the 
Associated  Press,  have  been  ordered  to  leave 
China  for  alleged  "Illegal"  news-gathering. 
Pessin  is  charged  with  "spreading  nimors" 
and  "instigating  turmoil  and  counter-revolu- 
tionary rebellion,"  Pomfret  with  obtaining 
"state  secrets."  The  aim  of  these  serious  al- 
legations is  clear.  The  newsmen  are  being 
punished  for  filing  stories  the  regime  didn't 
like,  and  at  the  same  time  every  other  for- 
eign correspondent  in  China  is  being  put  on 
notice  that  fair  and  honest  reporting  could 
well  Invite  official  retaliation. 

All  this  is  of  a  piece  with  the  regime's  cur- 
rent propaganda  blitz  to  persuade  the  Chi- 
nese people  that  its  story  of  what  happened 
on  June  4,  when  tanks  bloodily  crushed 
demonstrators  who  were  appealing  for  more 
freedom,  is  the  only  true  version  of  events. 
People  in  Beijing  who  saw  what  happened 
of  course  know  otherwise.  But  for  most  Chi- 
nese, who  must  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  government  for  information,  official 
claims  about  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
knows  as  the  Beijing  Massacre  may  in  fact 
be  credible.  Exceptions  might  be  found 
among  those  relatively  few  Chinese  who  are 
able  to  hear  foreign  shortwave  news  broad- 
casts. That's  a  major  reason  why  the  VOA, 
which  broadcasts  to  China  in  both  Manda- 
rin and  English,  is  being  attacked  with  par- 
ticular harshness  for  supposedly  spreading 
lies  and  rumors. 

Meanwhile,  the  crackdown  on  dissenters 
goes  on,  and  not  only  In  China.  Chinese  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States  report  that  their 
rallies  in  support  of  the  pro-freedom  demon- 
strators have  been  videotaped  by  Chinese 
embassy  and  consular  officials.  A  record  has 
thus  been  made  that  can  be  used  to  identi- 
fy—and so  one  day  to  punish— students  who 
exercised  those  rights  of  assembly  and  free 
speech  that  their  presence  in  the  United 
States  entitled  them  to. 

The  person  danger  that  now  faces  these 
young  people  if  they  return  soon  to  China  is 
very  real.  The  U.S.  government  has  already 
indicated  that  it  is  ready  to  extend  the  stay 
of  any  students  who  would  be  at  risk  be- 
cause of  their  political  activities.  Events  in 
China  could  well  require  that  thousands  of 
Chinese  students  now  In  this  country  be  al- 
lowed to  remain,  to  study  and  to  take  Jobs, 
perhaps  for  an  indefinite  time.  That  is  not  a 
decision  requiring  a  lot  of  debate.  Given  the 
probable  behavior  of  a  vengeful  regime 
should  the  students  return  home,  it  is  the 
only  humane  coivse  to  be  taken. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  14. 19891 
Turmoil  in  China:  E>oiiig  Battle  With  the 
Facts— Beijiho     Ousts    Two    Amkricam 

CORRSSPONDEirrS 

(By  Nicholas  D.  Kristof ) 
Bkuihg,  June   14.— China  today  ordered 
the  expulsion  within  72  hours  of  two  Beij- 


ing-based American  journalists,  including 
one  from  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  Government  accused  the  two  report- 
ers, Alan  W.  Pessin  of  the  Voice  of  America 
and  John  E.  Pomfret  of  The  Associated 
Press,  of  violating  martial-law  regulations  in 
Beijing. 

China  also  issued  its  official  version  of  the 
"shocking  counterrevolutionary  rebellion." 
as  the  democracy  movement  is  now  labeled, 
and  announced  new  arrests  throughout  the 
nation  of  students  and  workers  who  had 
been  leaders  of  the  movement. 

IN  REACTION  TO  U.S.  CRITICISM 

The  explusion  order  against  the  two  re- 
porters was  widely  interpreted  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Government's  campaign  of  criti- 
cism against  the  United  States  in  the  last 
few  days.  The  campaign  began  after  the 
Bush  Administration  condemned  the  violent 
suppression  of  the  democracy  movement 
and  then  offered  refuge  to  the  dissident 
Fang  Lizhi  in  the  American  Embassy  in 
Beijing. 

Because  the  Voice  of  America  is  an  arm  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the  expul- 
sion of  Mr.  Pessin  is  particularly  likely  to 
affect  relations  between  Beijing  and  Wash- 
ington. It  is  not  clear  if  the  United  States 
will  respond  by  expelling  Chinese  reporters 
or  by  taking  other  measures. 

The  regulations  that  the  two  reporters  are 
accused  of  violating  in  effect  ban  all  news 
coverage  about  the  democracy  movement  or 
about  the  enforcement  of  martial  law.  as 
well  as  almost  all  interviews.  The  restric- 
tions are  far  more  sweeping  than  the  cen- 
sorship that  has  been  imposed  on  foreign 
correspondents  in  other  countries,  like 
Israel  and  South  Africa. 

The  authorities  had  not.  however,  en- 
forced the  regulations  very  strictly.  At  least 
three  foreign  correspondents  were  shot  or 
stabbed  by  soldiers  during  the  crackdown, 
and  others  have  been  detained  and  then  re- 
leased, but  there  have  been  hundreds  of  for- 
eign journalists  covering  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  until  today  only  one— a 
British  television  journalist  in  Shanghai 
who  had  entered  China  on  a  tourist  visa- 
had  been  expelled. 

details  of  charges 

The  Government  accused  Mr.  Pessin,  who 
is  33  years  old,  of  violating  the  censorship 
restrictions  by  "conducting  illegal  press  cov- 
erage after  martial  law  was  declared"  and 
by  "writing  news  stories  to  distort  facts, 
spread  rumor  and  incite  and  stir  up  turmoil 
and  counterrevolutionary  rebellion." 

"I  didn't  do  anything  that  other  foreign 
Journalists  didn't  do,"  Mr.  Pessin  said  to- 
night in  his  office,  while  surrounded  by 
other  Journalists  and  wellwishers.  "As  with 
other  foreign  journalists,  we  made  every 
effort  to  check  facts  and  give  balanced  re- 
porting." 

The  official  New  China  News  Agency  ac- 
cused B4r.  Pomfret  of  "'having  frequent  con- 
tacts with  iUegal-organlzatlon  leaders,  pass- 
ing on  information  to  and  providing  shelter 
for  them,"  while  "obtaining  state  secrets 
through  illegal  means." 

"I  did  my  job,"  Mr.  Pomfret.  30,  said.  "Ev- 
erything I  learned  I  put  on  the  Associated 
Press  wire." 

Louis  D.  Boccardi,  president  and  general 
manager  of  The  Associated  Press,  said  In  a 
statement,  "We  deplore  and  have  protested 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment this  unwarranted  assault  on  fair 
and  factual  reporting." 


BtTREAUS  will  REMAIN  OPEN 


The  Beijing  bureaus  of  both  the  Voice  of 
America  and  The  Associated  Press  will  con- 
tinue to  function,  as  the  Voice  of  America 
has  one  other  accredited  correspondent  and 
The  Associated  Press  has  two  others.  While 
the  Chinese  have  given  no  assurances,  both 
organizations  expect  the  Government  to  ac- 
credit new  correspondents  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions of  those  expelled. 

About  40  American  Journalists  are  accred- 
ited to  work  in  Beijing,  and  the  number  has 
been  slowly  Increasing  in  recent  years.  The 
Americans  are  the  largest  group  of  foreign 
journalists  here,  followed  by  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Pomfret  was  informed  of  his  expul- 
sion at  a  meeting  with  Cliinese  officials  that 
lasted  for  more  than  an  hour.  A  brief 
United  SUtes  Embassy  sUtement  said  Mr. 
Pomfret  had  been  told  he  had  an  "uncoop- 
erative attitude"  because  he  would  not  pro- 
vide information  about  his  Chinese  con- 
tacts. 

In  the  last  two  days.  Chinese  news  organi- 
zations have  somewhat  slackened  their  de- 
nunciations of  the  Voice  of  America  and  of 
the  United  States  Embassy. 

OFFICIAL  DENUNCIATION 

But  today,  the  authoritative  Communist 
Party  newspaper  People's  DaUy  carried  a 
front-page  editorial  condemning  Mr.  Fang 
as  a  behind-the-scenes  instigator  of  the 
"counterrevolutionary  rebellion"  and  warn- 
ing that  some  people  in  the  United  States 
are  hostile  to  Ctiina  and  risk  harming  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

"The  events  in  China  are  entirely  China's 
internal  affair."  the  editorial  said.  "Any  at- 
tempt to  put  pressure  on  the  Ctiinese  Gov- 
ernment is  foolish  and  shortsighted,  and  is 
doomed  to  faU.  China  has  always  sought  to 
develop  its  relations  with  the  United  States. 
We  hope  the  United  States  will  consider  the 
overall  importance  of  our  long-term  mutual 
interests,  and  stop  interfering  in  China's  in- 
ternal affairs,  so  as  to  avoid  harming  our  bi- 
lateral relations." 

The  television  news  announced  tonight 
that  2  of  the  21  student  leaders  who  had 
been  placed  on  a  wanted  list  on  Tuesday 
had  been  captured.  It  said  that  Zhou  Feng- 
suo.  a  22-year-old  physics  student  in  Beijing, 
had  been  turned  in  by  his  sister  and  her 
hustMuid.  The  television  program  showed 
the  couple  being  interviewed  by  the  police. 

The  other  student  leader  who  was  report- 
ed arrested  was  Xiong  Yan,  a  24-year-old 
graduate  law  student  in  Beijing.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  Mr.  Xiong's  arrest  were  not 
reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  348)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  390 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  finding  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  ownership  of  cer- 
tain professional  staff  positions  in  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat) 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  third  and  final  one 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  for  Mr.  Heinz  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Boren.  and  Mr. 
Pressler).  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 390. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  77.  line  25.  after  the  word  "end- 
add  the  following: 

"(3)  The  Congress  is  specifically  con 
cemed  with  the  practice  of  reserving  certain 
professional  staff  slots  in  the  United  Na 
tions  Secretariat  for  nationals  of  certain 
member  states,  and  urges  the  President  to 
vigorously  pursue  a  program  of  regular  rota 
tion  in  these  staff  positions  among  all 
memtjer  states  of  the  United  Nations.' 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Peruisylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  and  others  including  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  390)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

VOTK  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  3  55 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  further  technical  amend- 
ments to  be  presented?  If  not,  the 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
Helmis  amendment.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] is  necessarily  absent. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham 
ber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56. 
nays  42.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  138  Leg.) 
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Rieglp 
Robb 
San  ford 


Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 


Stevens 
Warner 
WIrth 


Baucus 

Benuen 

Bond 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Burdick 

Bums 

Byrd 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

D'Amalo 

DeCondni 

DUon 

Exon 

Pord 


Adams 

Blden 

Blncaman 

BoschwlU 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Cranston 

Dan/orth 

Daschle 

Dodd 

Dole 


YEAS— 56 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Graasley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Heflin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

l>ott 

Mack 

McClure 

NAYS-42 

Domenlci 

Durenberger 

Powler 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 


McConnell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

PresKler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Specter 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Wilson 


Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Liet>erman 

Lugar 

McCain 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulaki 

Mitchell 

Packwood 

Pell 


NOT  VOTING-2 
Armstrong  Matsunaga 

So  the  amendment  (No.  355)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  388 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga] is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90, 
nays  8.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  139  Leg.] 
YEAS- 90 


Adams 

Bauru.s 

BenUt'n 

Blden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Bosrhwlt?. 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Burdick 

Burns 

Chafef 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D  Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConrini 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenirt 

DurenberKer 

Exon 

Pord 

Powler 


Bumpers 

Byrd 

Dodd 


Armstrong 


Garn 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

HefUn 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrf> 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kasset>aum 

Kasten 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 

McClure 

NAYS— 8 

Hatfield 
Kennedy 
Leahy 


McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

MurkoMski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Pell 
Simon 


NOT  VOTING-2 
Matsunaga 


was 


So    the   amendment    (No.    388) 
agreed  to. 

INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
summer  of  1988,  we  have  witnessed  a 
remarkable  escalation  of  public  inter- 
est and  concern  over  the  environment. 
It  seems  that  every  day  another  envi- 
ronmental problem  makes  headlines. 
These  are  not  minor  problems  receiv- 


ing undue  attention;  they  are  serious 
problems  that  have  appeared  with  dis- 
turbing regularity. 

Of  those  problems,  global  warming 
is  one  of  the  most  serious.  It  also 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  address.  There  will  be  no 
escape  from  the  effects  of  global 
warming.  Affluence  will  not  buy  relief. 
None  will  be  able  to  run  and  hide  from 
the  totality  of  global  warming's  ef- 
fects. It  is  man-made  change  on  a  mas- 
sive scale. 

The  world  is  locked  into  a  certain 
amount  of  warming  already.  EJven 
with  aggressive  countermeasures.  sci- 
entists believe  the  world  is  committed 
to  a  three-  to  eight-degree  Farenheit 
temperature  increase.  The  job  before 
us  is  to  make  sure  that  damage  does 
not  become  worse.  If  we  do  nothing 
and  current  trends  continue,  tempera- 
ture rises  of  5  to  15  degrees  can  be  ex- 
pected. Each  delay  in  reducing  emis- 
sions of  carbon  dioxide,  chlorofluoro- 
carbons  or  methane  will  take  an  in- 
creasing toll  on  the  children  of  the 
world. 

The  complexity  of  global  warming  is 
not  beyond  man's  ability  to  address. 
The  difficulties  will  not  be  technical. 
Much  of  what  we  must  do  to  avert  the 
worst  aspects  of  a  global  disaster  is  in 
our  hands  or  within  our  reach.  The 
difficulty  will  arise  in  organizing  a 
global  effort  in  which  each  country 
will  have  to  reorient  its  established 
practices  for  a  result  that  will  not 
show  until  far  into  the  future.  It  will 
require  each  country  to  have  the  con- 
fidence that  no  other  is  receiving  a 
free  ride.  It  will  require  a  leadership 
effort  unlike  any  seen  before. 

In  this  effort,  the  United  States  has 
a  special  role.  We  are  the  largest 
single  emitter  of  greenhouse  gasses. 
Roughly  one  fifth  of  the  world's 
greenhouse  gasses  emanate  from 
within  our  borders.  If  we  do  not  accept 
our  responsibility  or  act  aggressively 
to  reduce  our  contribution,  we  cannot 
expect  other  countries  to  make  up  the 
shortfall  or  to  even  show  much  inter- 
est in  beginning  that  effort.  We 
cannot  come  out  ahead  by  trying  to 
shirk  our  responsibility. 

Domestically,  we  need  to  increase 
the  overall  energy  efficiency  or  our 
Nation,  make  greater  use  of  renewable 
energy  sources  that  do  not  result  in 
carbon  dioxide  emissions,  tind  redouble 
our  energy  conservation  efforts. 

Internationally,  we  must  convince 
the  major  industrialized  countries  to 
take  similar  steps  and  convince  devel- 
oping countries  that  protection  of  the 
environment  and  economic  develop- 
ment are  compatible. 

Toward  this  latter  goal  I  was  joined 
by  Chairman  Pell  and  Senator  Lugar 
in  authoring  the  Global  Envirormien- 
tal  Protection  Assistance  Act,  title  VI 
of  the  bill  before  us.  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization. 
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One  purpose  of  title  VI  Is  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  [AID]  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  so-called  debt- 
for-nature  exchanges.  The  title  also 
urges  the  United  States  to  press  for 
greater  consideration  of  environmen- 
tal factors  in  the  bilateral  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  of  other  countries. 
Finally,  title  VI  urges  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  include  support  for 
environmental  projects  or  programs  as 
an  option  in  debt  restructuring  efforts. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  these  provisions 
in  further  detail,  so  it  is  clear  what  we 
intend. 

Part  A  of  title  VI  authorizes  a  specif- 
ic program  in  AID  in  support  of  debt- 
for-nature  exchanges.  Six  such  ex- 
changes have  been  completed  by  con- 
servation groups  based  in  this  country. 
The  details  vary  from  one  exchange  to 
the  next,  but  the  general  form  is  for  a 
private  conservation  group  to  trade 
some  of  a  debtor  country's  outstand- 
ing commercial  debt  with  the  govern- 
ment in  exchange  for  an  agreed  upon 
amount  of  support  for  an  envirormien- 
tal  project  or  policy  changes. 

In  previous  exchanges,  conservation 
groups  have  t>een  hampered  by  two 
AID  restrictions.  The  first  is  the  pro- 
hibition on  grantees  retaining  interest 
earned  on  an  AID  grant.  The  second, 
related  problem  Ls  the  prohibition  on 
AID  fimds  being  used  to  establish  en- 
dowments. 

Part  A  clarifies  that  conservation 
groups  are  allowed  to  retain  interest 
on  the  proceeds  of  debt-for-nature  ex- 
changes, and  that  endowments  may  be 
established  with  the  funds  generated 
through  such  exchanges.  This  is  a  cru- 
cial requirement  for  debt-for-nature 
exchanges  to  be  effective  over  the 
long-term.  Without  the  provision  in 
part  A,  conservation  groups  will  find  it 
more  difficult  to  construct  debt-for- 
nature  exchanges  that  the  debtor 
country  will  find  attractive  and  can 
afford,  and  it  will  be  more  likely  the 
exchange  will  have  a  hannful  econom- 
ic impact  on  the  debtor  country. 

The  criteria  that  the  proposals 
would  have  to  meet  to  l)e  eligible  for 
grants  from  AID  are  also  spelled  out 
in  the  bill.  The  list  is  rather  broad,  but 
an  emphasis  is  placed  on  programs 
that  include  sustainable  use  of  the 
natural  resources.  We  recognized  that 
efforts  to  rope  off  vast  areas  of  a  de- 
veloping country  would  fail  and  would 
do  nothing  to  help  the  pressing  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  that  country.  In 
many  developing  countries,  the  best 
long-term  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment is  the  wise  lise  of  their  lands  by 
local  people,  not  their  removal  from 
human  impact. 

Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  assuring 
a  strong  local  component  to  projects 
financed  through  debt-for-nature  ex- 
changes. While  conservation  groups 
based  in  this  country  may  help  facili- 
tate the  purchase  of  commercial  debt. 


a  strong  presence  is  needed  on  the 
ground  in  the  debtor  country  for  the 
project  to  have  a  chance  of  long-term 
success.  It  is  only  with  the  support  and 
involvement  of  the  local  people  that 
these  programs  can  survive. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  debt-for-nature  exchanges  contem- 
plated in  this  section  are  only  a  fi- 
nancing mechanism.  They  are  not  an 
environmental  project  in  and  of  them- 
selves. Exchanges  done  to  date  recog- 
nize that  the  project  supported  by  the 
exchange  must  come  from  local 
groups. 

But  by  bringing  in  a  reduction  in 
debt,  no  matter  how  smaU  compared 
to  the  overall  indebtedness  of  a  coim- 
try,  the  financial  experts  of  a  govern- 
ment may  view  environmental  efforts 
in  a  new  light.  Not  only  do  short-term 
benefits  exist,  but  over  time  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  can  become  clear. 

A  separate  program  is  established 
for  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  major  dif- 
ference is  that  the  program  for  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  encourages  the  Admin- 
istrator of  AID  to  be  more  aggressive 
in  reaching  out  for  environmental  pro- 
grams in  those  countries.  The  Admin- 
istrator is  to  invite  the  governments  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa  countries  to 
submit  a  list  of  their  most  degraded 
areas.  Grants  could  then  be  made  to 
nongovernmental  organizations  for 
debt-for-nature  swaps  targeted  on 
those  areas. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  a 
few  specific  provisions  of  part  A.  First, 
the  debt-for-nature  provisions  are  only 
to  clarify  existing  authority  AID  has 
to  support  debt  exchanges.  AID  has 
been  involved  with  some  to  date.  The 
provisions  in  this  bill  clarify  its  au- 
thority to  provide  more  meaningrful 
and  useful  support  for  debt-for-nature 
swaps.  That  clarification  on  interest 
and  endowments  will  also  allow  AID  to 
multiply  the  value  of  its  aid  many 
times  over. 

Second,  the  section  specifically  bans 
AID  from  taking  title  to  any  land  in  a 
foreign  country  as  a  condition  of  the 
debt  exchange.  As  evidenced  by  the 
section's  other  provisions,  the  empha- 
sis is  on  sustainable  use  of  the  lands, 
allowing  the  local  economy  to  benefit 
while  preventing  destruction  of  the 
enviromnent.  No  one  in  their  right 
mind  would  seriously  propose  that  the 
United  States  try  to  claim  ownership 
of  any  land  through  a  debt-for-nature 
exchange.  But  there  are  always  some 
who  will  raise  ridiculous  scenarios  to 
oppose  enviroimiental  initiatives,  so 
this  provision  was  included  to  avoid 
any  question  on  this  issue. 

Part  B  encourages  greater  coordina- 
tion among  foreign  bilateral  assistance 
programs  on  their  environmental  as- 
pects. This  section  calls  upon  the 
United  States'  representative  to  the 
Development  Assistance  Council 
[DACl  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 


to  start  negotiations  for  a  coordinated 
approach  to  global  warming  and  other 
environmental  problems.  The  DAG  is  a 
fonun  tailor-made  for  this  type  of  ne- 
gotiation and  in  fact  has  held  a 
nimiber  of  discussions  on  environmen- 
tal aspects  of  bilateral  programs  in  the 
past. 

But  progress  has  been  slow.  This  sec- 
tion seeks  to  serve  notice  of  the  Con- 
gress' interest  in  the  efforts  of  the 
DAC  and  a  speedier  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form approach  to  the  evaluation  of 
the  environmental  aspects  of  develop- 
ment projects,  support  for  debt-for- 
nature  swaijs,  exchange  of  technical 
information  on  energy  efficiency  and 
alternative  energy  sources,  and  in- 
creased use  of  environmental  experts 
in  the  field.  This  section  does  not  spe- 
cifically call  for  an  international 
agreement  or  treaty  on  this  issue,  nor 
may  such  a  document  be  the  best  way 
to  proceed.  Rather,  it  urges  the  United 
States'  representative  to  use  his  lead- 
ership and  influence  to  bring  this  issue 
to  the  top  of  the  DAC  agenda. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  sent  to  devel- 
oping countries  each  year  through  the 
two  dozen  foreign  assistance  programs 
represented  in  the  DAC.  The  best  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  can  be  easily 
overwhelmed  by  improperly  designed 
or  assessed  projects  funded  by  other 
coimtries.  The  United  States  no  longer 
lays  claim  to  being  the  largest  donor 
country  in  the  world.  Japan  has  moved 
past  us  on  that  count.  WhUe  25  years 
ago  we  accounted  for  60  percent  of  for- 
eign aid  provided  by  OECD  coimtries, 
we  now  account  for  22  percent. 

But  the  United  States  can  rightly 
claim  to  be  the  most  experienced 
donor  when  it  comes  to  assessing  the 
envirorunental  impact  of  development 
projects.  Our  environmental  compo- 
nent runs  solidly  from  top  to  bottom, 
from  policy  development  to  field  staff 
implementation.  AID  has  approxi- 
mately 46  staff  devoted  to  environ- 
mental and  natural  resource  manage- 
ment issues.  Germany's  program  has 
three  staff,  Britain's  has  five,  and  the 
Japanese,  Australian,  Swedish,  Dutch, 
and  Norwegian  programs  have  one 
full-time  person  each.  And  those  num- 
bers represent  improvements  over 
those  of  just  a  few  years  ago.  This  sec- 
tion seeks  to  ensure  that  the  policy 
pronouncements  of  other  countries 
are  backed  up  with  resource  commit- 
ments. 

The  United  States  has  an  estab- 
lished leadership  role  in  promoting 
the  envirorunental  component  of  for- 
eign assistance.  This  section  seeks  to 
build  on  that  base,  given  efforts  un- 
derway in  the  DAC  an  additional 
push,  and  is  consistent  with  the  em- 
phasis given  sustainable  development 
and  natural  resource  protection  in  our 
foreign  assistance  program. 

Finally,  part  C  calls  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  include  support  for 
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the  environment  as  part  of  debt  reduc 
tlon  and  restructuring  programs.  Over 
the  past  few  years.  Congress  has 
passed  a  number  of  provisions  encour- 
aging the  development  of  environmen- 
tal departments  and  assessment  crite- 
ria in  multilateral  development  banks. 
There  has  been  varied  progress  on  the 
part  of  banks  to  assess  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  new  loan  proposals. 

But  the  debt  forgiveness  and  re- 
structuring programs  envisioned  under 
the  so-called  Brady  Plan  fall  outside 
the  purview  of  those  efforts.  New 
loans  for  specific  projects  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  provided  in  the  debt  re- 
structuring plan.  There  is  no  single 
project  to  be  assessed.  It  is  a  restruc- 
turing of  debt  from  older  projects, 
some  of  which  are  environmentally 
damaging. 

The  first  major  negotiations  are 
under  way  on  Mexico's  debt.  No  one 
knows  what  the  final  agreement  will 
look  like.  But  as  conditions  stand,  the 
environment  is  not  a  factor  as  billions 
of  dollars  in  loans  are  forgiven,  guar- 
anteed, or  restructed.  That  should  not 
be  the  case. 

In  most  cases,  I  would  expect  that  if 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  restructed 
debt  were  directed  toward  the  environ- 
ment, it  could  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  environment  of  that  country.  For 
example,  the  Mexican  debt  under  dis- 
cussion totals  roughly  $100  billion.  If 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  that  debt 
were  converted  into  financing  for  envi- 
ronmental projects,  Mexico  would 
have  $100  million  to  invest  in  the 
future  environmental  health  of  its 
nation. 

Even  if  that  percentage  were  tripled, 
it  would  not  be  a  panacea  for  Mexico's 
envirormiental  problems— but  it  would 
be  a  boost.  In  this  hypothetical  exam- 
ple, as  the  commercial  debts  were 
made  payable  in  Mexican  pesos  to 
local  conservation  groups.  Mexico 
would  also  see  its  demand  for  foreign 
exchange  reduced.  If  those  funds  were 
converted  into  bonds,  the  payout  rate 
decreases  and  the  inflatioruiry  impact 
would  be  insignificant.  In  addition, 
stretching  out  the  payments  will  avoid 
overwhelming  local  conservation 
groups  and  give  greater  assurance 
they  wUl  have  long-term  financial  re- 
sources to  pursue  projects. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  mentioned 
that  each  country  will  have  to  pull  its 
own  weight  for  a  worldwide  battle 
against  global  warming  to  be  success- 
ful. The  programs  and  initiatives  in 
title  VI  combine  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  developed  countries 
with  the  people  and  proposals  of  de- 
veloping countries  to  address  threats 
to  natural  resources  which  affect 
both.  Industrialized  countries,  includ 
Ing  the  United  States,  will  still  have  to 
put  their  own  policies  in  order,  signifi- 
cantly reducing  their  greenhouse  gas 
emissions.  But  the  timing  is  right  for 
the  developed  world  to  take  steps  to 
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address  its  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to 
prevent  similar  mistakes  in  the  future. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
of  support  for  the  provisions  I  have 
described  above  signed  by  nine  of  our 
Nation's  leading  envirormiental  and 
conservation  groups  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Wildlift  Ptokration, 
Washington,  DC.  June  29.  19S9. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Joe  Biden:  On  behalf  of  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Federation  and  the  organizations 
listed  below.  I  am  writing  to  commend  you 
for  your  role  in  co-authoring  the  Global  En- 
vironmental   Protection    Assistance    Act    of 
1989.    recently    approved    as    part    of    the 
annual  State  Department  authorization  bill. 
This    legislation    represents    an    important 
step  in  providing  innovative  and  practical 
solutions  to  the  inextricably   linked  prob- 
lems of  developing  countries'  crushing  ex 
temal  debt  and  the  invaluable  loss  of  natu- 
ral resources. 

The  external  debt  burden  leads  many  de- 
velopmg  countries  to  overexploit  their  natu 
ral  resource  base  to  generate  dollars  to  pay 
mterest.  This  often  results  in  deforesUtion. 
the  loss  of  wetlands,  and  the  destruction  of 
other  valuable  ecosystems.  As  your  measure 
recognizes,  these  are  the  very  resources  vital 
to  long-term  sustainable  growth  in  these  de- 
veloping countries.  These  systems  also  play 
a  critical  role  in  global  climate  sUbilization 
and  the  preservation  of  biological  diversity. 
Thus.  It  is  in  our  own  best  Interest  to  en 
courage  natural  resource  conservation  in  de- 
veloping countries  as  well  as  here  in  the 
United  Stales. 

"Vour  bill,  which  authorizes  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  furnish 
grant  assistance  to  Non-Governmental  Or- 
ganizations (NGOs)  to  faciliute  debt-for- 
nature  exchanges  to  protect  and  ensure  the 
sustainable  use  of  natural  resources  in  de- 
veloping countries,  and  encourages  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  include  support 
for  sustainable  development  and  conserva- 
tion projects  when  negotiating  of  facilitat- 
ing exchanges  or  reductions  of  commercial 
debt  in  these  countries,  will  go  far  in  reliev 
ing  the  debt  burden  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries while  assuring  the  preservation  of  val 
uable  natural  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Please  accept  our  support  for  this  vital 
legislation  and  our  congratulations  on  your 
continuing  and  valuable  efforts  to  champion 
creative  and  practical  solutions  in  resolving 
the  global  issues  of  debt  relief  and  natural 
resource  conservation.  We  look  forward  to 
the  early  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Jay  D.  Hair. 
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that  is  felt  by  developing  countries  faced 
with  rising  external  debt  and  natural  re- 
source degradation. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  has  been  in- 
volved  in  several  debt-for-nature  swaps 
whereby  a  country's  foreign  debt  payments 
are  rescheduled  Into  local  currency  invert- 
menu  in  biological  diversity  protection  and 
sustainable  development.  Our  experience 
with  debt  swaps  has  convinced  us  of  the 
enormous  benefits  of  debt  restructuring  for 
resource  protection. 

■your  efforts  to  bolster  U.S.  government 
support  for  debt-nature  swaps  and  encour- 
age resource  protection  as  an  element  of 
debt  negotiations  are  imporUnt  to  helping 
our  global  neighbors  and  ourselves,  and,  u 
you    know,    the    benefits    biodiversity   can 
bring  to  us.  in  pharmaceutical  and  agrlcul 
tural  discoveries,  pest  control,  and  climate 
regulation     are     extremely     important    to 
present  and  future  generations. 
Again,  Congratulations,  and  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Weeks, 
Chief  Operating  Officer. 
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The  Nature  Conservancy, 
Arlington.  VA,  July  12.  1989 
Senator  Joe  Biden, 
Russell  BuUding  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  On  behalf  of  The 
Nature  Conservancy  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  to  support  biological  diversi- 
ty protection  and  susUlnable  resource  man 
agement  in  the  developing  countries.  The 
Global  Environmental  Protection  Assistance 
Act  of  1989.  of  which  you  and  Senator 
Lugar  are  coauthors  is  a  well  Integrated  ap- 
proach to  help  relieve  some  of  the  pressure 


World  Wildlife  Fund, 
Washington.  DC  June  16.  1989. 
Hon.  Joseph  Biden, 

U.S.  SenaU.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Biden:  I  write  to  express 
the  support  of  World  Wildlife  Fund  for  the 
Global  Environmental  Assistance  Protection 
act  of  1989.  We  believe  that  your  initiative 
to  promote  U.S.  government  support  for 
debt  for-nature  swaps  will  provide  a  signifi- 
cant boost  to  programs  promoting  environ- 
mentally sustainable  development  in  severe- 
ly indebted  developing  nations. 

As  you  may  be  aware.  World  Wildlife 
Fund  has  concluded  four  debt-for-nature 
swaps  to  date,  converting  in  cooperation 
with  local  partners  more  than  $12  million 
face  amount  of  debt  into  critical  funds  for 
conservation  in  Ecuador,  Costa  Rica,  and 
the  Philippines.  Several  new  agreements  are 
being  discussed,  and  I  can  attest  to  the  enor- 
mous interest  World  Wildlife  Fund  has  en- 
countered in  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia 
m  exploring  how  this  innovative  financial 
mechanism  can  be  used  to  protect  wildlife, 
forests,  and  other  natural  resources.  The 
Global  EnvirorunenUl  Assistance  Protection 
Act.  by  authorizing  federal  granU  for  debt- 
for-nature  programs,  could  make  significant 
progress  in  following  through  on  these  pro- 
posals. 

WWFs  experience  in  negotiating  debt-for- 
nature  swaps  has  really  heightened  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  myriad  details  that  must 
be  addressed  for  a  swap  to  meet  its  program- 
matic and  financial  goals.  In  this  regard,  we 
welcomed  your  plan  to  Introduce  language 
on  the  floor  to  clarify  that  the  mechanism 
used  in  these  transactions  involves  redemp- 
tion rather  than  cancellation  of  debt.  We  at 
World  Wildlife  F\ind  are  pleased  to  continue 
working  with  you  and  your  staff  on  this  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  and  In  seeking 
opportunities  to  put  It  Into  effect. 
Sincerely, 

Kathryn  S.  Fuller, 

PresidenL 

global  environmental  assistance  act 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Global  Environmental  Protection  As- 
sistance Act  authorizes  the  use  of  U.S. 
funds  to  convert  commercial  debt  into 
local  conservation  dollars.  It  includes 
provisions  authorizing  interest  reten- 


tion and  endowments  in  connection 
with  these  exchanges  and  calls  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  incorporate  natural  re- 
sources protection  in  debt  restructur- 
ing plans.  This  proposal,  which  I 
coauthored  with  Senators  Biden  and 
Pell,  has  been  included  as  title  VI. 
parts  A-C  of  S.  1160. 

Debt-for-natiu-e  swaps  are  a  promis- 
ing new  method  of  international  coop- 
eration on  the  envlroiunent.  In  a  debt- 
for-nature  exchange,  existing  loans 
are  converted  into  local  currencies  or 
bonds  for  the  protection,  restoration, 
or  stistainable  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Since  debt  can  often  be  purchased 
on  the  secondary  market  at  a  fraction 
of  its  face  value,  the  conversion  of 
debt  into  local  currency  can  be  an  im- 
portant method  of  multiplying  the  use 
of  scarce  conservation  dollars.  For 
each  dollar  of  ftinds  used  to  purchase 
debt,  several  dollars  are  invested  in 
local  currency  or  local  bonds  for 
needed  conservation  projects.  The  use 
of  endowments  and  other  similar  de- 
vices tends  to  ensure  that  there  will  be 
money  available  in  future  years  to 
continue  to  support  the  project. 

Debt-for-nature  exchanges  totaling 
United  States  $87  million  have  so  far 
been  concluded  in  Bolivia.  Ecuador, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Philippines.  Of 
this  amoimt,  $23.6  million  has  come 
from  privately  donated  fluids;  $64  mil- 
lion has  come  from  the  Swedish  and 
Dutch  Governments. 

The  first  debt-for-nature  swap  oc- 
ciured  in  Bolivia,  when  Conservation 
International  purchased  United  States 
$650,000  of  commercial  bank  debt  in 
secondary  financial  markets  for 
United  States  $100,000.  This  was  done 
to  protect  3.7  million  acres  of  tropical 
forest  in  and  around  the  Beni  Bio- 
sphere Reserve,  which  supports  13  en- 
dangered species  and  500  species  of 
birds.  The  Bolivian  Government 
agreed  to  give  maximiun  legal  protec- 
tion to  the  reserve  and  to  establish  a 
$250,000  fund  in  local  currency  for 
long-term  management  and  protec- 
tion. 

In  Ecuador,  the  government  agreed 
to  exchange  United  States  $10  million 
debt  for  local  currency  bonds  through 
Fundacion  Natiu^,  a  private  conserva- 
tion group  in  Ecuador.  The  World 
Wildlife  Fund  worked  with  the  Nature 
Conservancy  to  purchase  this  debt. 

The  use  of  local  bonds  will  help 
ensure  the  long-term  protection  and 
management  of  natural  areas  and 
buffer  zones  including  the  Amazon 
rain  forests,  mangrove  forests,  and  the 
exotic  Galapagos  Islands.  It  wiU  also 
help  fund  the  training  of  Ecuadorean 
conservationists,  the  strengthening  of 
local  conservation  institutions,  and  the 
promotion  of  environmental  educa- 
tion. The  principal  of  the  bonds  will 
become  an  endowment  for  the  Funda- 
cion Natura. 


In  Costa  Rica,  many  different  orga- 
nizations cooperated  in  supporting 
debt-for-nature  exchanges.  Three  dif- 
ferent exchanges  amoimting  to  a  total 
of  UJS.  $75  million  of  commercial  bank 
debt  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  cur- 
rency bonds  equaling  percentages  of 
the  principal  amoimt  varying  from  75 
to  30  percent.  These  bonds  funded  the 
expansion  and  management  of  Costa 
Rican  parks,  training  of  park  person- 
nel, reforestation  projects,  and  envi- 
ronmental education.  A  particularly 
interesting  project  is  the  Guanacaste 
National  Park  project,  which  will  actu- 
ally restore  a  dry  tropical  forest,  an 
ecosystem  which  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  Philippine 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Haribon  Foundation  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund  in  exchang- 
ing United  States  $2  million  of  com- 
mercial bank  debt. 

Debt-for-natuire  exchanges  help  pro- 
tect the  environment  at  the  same  time 
that  they  provide  debt  relief  to  heavi- 
ly overburdened  Third  World  coim- 
tries.  Most  importantly,  they  are  a 
new  mechanism  for  international  co- 
operation. I  believe  that  this  proposal 
will  allow  the  U.S.  Government  to  join 
in  these  promising  efforts. 

FEE  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  POIA 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  wish  to  express  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Vermont 
my  concerns,  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  that  the 
1986  amendments  to  the  fee  provisions 
of  the  FOIA  are  being  incorrectly  ap- 
plied to  the  fine  research  institutions 
and  libraries  that  exist  in  my  home 
State  and  across  this  Nation. 

When  the  1986  FOIA  amendments 
were  before  us,  I  was  concerned  that 
they  might  be  interpreted  to  prevent 
research  institutions  and  libraries, 
who  disseminate  information  to  the 
public,  from  qualifying  for  a  waiver  or 
reduction  of  fees  for  their  FOIA  re- 
quests. Restrictive  application  of  the 
fee  waiver  provisions  is  a  significant 
deterrent  to  any  requester. 

To  clarify  the  scope  of  the  fee  provi- 
sion amendments,  I  asked  the  amend- 
ments' chief  sponsor,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  to  ex- 
plain whether  nonprofit  libraries  and 
similar  organizations  would  receive 
preferential  treatment  as  educational 
institutions  engaged  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  to  the  public.  In 
response  to  my  query,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  reassured  me  that  the 
intent  of  the  amendments  was  to  make 
the  FOIA's  fee  waiver  provisions  more, 
not  less,  generous  for  noncommercial 
requesters  who  gather  and  disseminate 
information  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing the  public  about  the  workings  of 
our  democratic  government.  Commer- 
cial requesters  are  requesters  who  seek 
information  solely  for  a  private,  prof  it- 
making  purpose. 


I  am  greatly  distressed  to  learn  that, 
in  practice,  certain  Government  agen- 
cies, that  have  been  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibility to  implement  this  Nation's 
laws,  are  applying  the  1986  amend- 
ments to  the  FOIA  fee  provisions  in  a 
restrictive  manner  that  precludes  non- 
profit libraries  and  research  institu- 
tions from  obtaining  the  fee  reduc- 
tions to  which  they  are  entitled  as 
educational  institution  category  re- 
questers. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  was 
it  not  the  intent  in  enacting  the  fee 
amendments  to  the  FOIA  in  1986  that 
libraries,  research  institutions,  and  de- 
positories of  public  records,  all  of 
which  provide  essential  and  invaluable 
services  in  educating  the  public,  be 
considered  educational  institutions 
imder  the  FOIA? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  My  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  interprets  the  1986 
amendments  to  the  FOIA  correctly. 
Libraries  are  highly  valued,  active  ac- 
quirers and  disseminators  of  informa- 
tion in  our  society.  In  undertaking 
these  activities,  they  are  one  of  the 
most  significant  means  for  educating 
the  general  public  on  the  woi^lngs  of 
Government.  Thus,  libraries  or  similar 
organizations  that  are  engaged  in  or 
aid  scholarly  research,  notwithstand- 
ing other  activities  in  which  they  also 
might  be  engaged,  fall  indisputably 
into  the  educational  institution  cate- 
gory. Educational  or  noncommercial 
scientific  institutions  and  representa- 
tives of  the  news  media  are  not 
charged  for  document  search  or  review 
when  the  records  are  not  sought  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Not  only  is  it  plain  that  libraries  are 
entitled  to  be  categorized  as  education- 
al institutions  under  the  FOIA,  but  it 
is  also  clear  that  libraries,  like  all  non- 
commercial category  requesters,  are  el- 
igible on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  a  stat- 
utory fee  waiver  under  the  POIA's  ex- 
ception for  information  disclosed  in 
the  public  interest.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  all  other  Government 
agencies,  should  recognize  the  vital 
contributions  that  libraries  and  de- 
positories of  public  records  made  to 
the  public's  understanding  of  the  oper- 
ations of  government.  All  Federal 
agencies  should  implement  the  intend- 
ed favorable  treatment  of  these  orga- 
nizations imder  the  FOIA. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Is  it  true  that  certain 
Government  agencies,  particularly  the 
State  Department,  refuse  to  apply  the 
1986  amendments  to  the  FOIA  fee 
provisions  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  law? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  raising  this  issue  at  this  time 
in  the  context  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization. 

The  State  Department's  persistent 
disregard  for  the  congressional  intent 
of  the  1986  amendments  to  the  FOIA's 
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fee  provisions  is  particularly  troubling 
to  me. 

The  State  Department  is  among 
those  agencies  most  criticized  for  its 
restrictive  application  of  the  FOIAs 
fee  waiver  provisions.  A  recent  GAO 
report  roundly  criticized  the  State  De- 
partment for  failing  to  institute  proce- 
dures that  responsibly  and  properly 
implement  the  POIA. 

Secretary  Baker  and  I  discussed  the 
Department's  intransigence  during  a 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
hearing,  at  which  time  Secretary 
Baker  pledged  to  improve  the  Depart- 
ment's performance.  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue this  oversight  process  and  to 
continue  to  work  with  Secretary 
Baker.  I  expect  to  see  marked  im 
provement  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Department  apparently  misun- 
derstands the  intention  of  the  FOIA 
to  treat  libraries,  research  institutions, 
and  depositories  of  public  records  like 
the  Brookings  Institution,  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute,  the  National 
Security  Archive,  and  the  Heritage 
Foundation  as  educational  institu- 
tions. Moreover,  the  State  Department 
has  repeatedly  denied  statutory  fee 
waivers  to  these  kinds  of  organizations 
as  well  as  to  scholars,  journalists,  au- 
thors, and  academics.  As  I  said  at  the 
last  FOIA  oversight  hearing  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Technology  and 
Law,  these  organizations  conduct  re- 
search, write  op-ed  pieces,  promote 
public  debate,  and  produce  policy 
papers  that  serve  as  background  infor- 
mation for  Members  of  Congress. 

For  example,  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
learned  that  a  request  to  the  State  De- 
partment for  documents  in  support  of 
academic  research  made  by  a  professor 
at  American  University  was  not  treat- 
ed as  a  request  by  an  educational  insti 
tution  for  purposes  of  the  FOIA.  This 
request  was  not  included  in  the  educa 
tional      institution      category      even 
though  similar  FOIA  requests  the  pro- 
fessor had  made  previously  had  tieen 
placed  in  that  category.  After  receiv 
ing  a  five-page  form  letter  inquiring 
into  his  credentials  and  the  purposes 
for    which    the    information    was    re- 
quested, the  professor  was  forced  to 
lodge  a  written  protest  pointing  out 
that  he  had  previously  received  fee  re- 
ductions from  the  State  Department 
and  that  he  had,  as  was  his  usual  prac- 
tice, submitted  his  request  on  universi- 
ty letterhead.  This  professor  eventual- 
ly prevailed  in  his  appeal  and  received 
the  fee  categorization  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  It  is  more  likely  that  other 
requesters  would  simply  abandon  their 
POIA  requests  in  the  face  of  the  State 
Department's  Inappropriate  and  bur- 
densome   fee    practices.   The   Depart 
ment  has  an  obligation  to  stop  chilling 
requests  through  such  action. 

The  damage  from  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's ill-advised  and  incorrect  appli- 
cation of  the  FOIAs  fee  provisions  is 


not  only  that  its  practices  deter  re- 
questers from  asserting  their  statutory 
rights  under  the  FOIA.  The  State  De- 
partments  fee  practices  also  impose  a 
heightened  administrative  burden  on 
the  agency  that  diverts  resources  from 
the  actual  processing  of  requested 
agency  records.  The  impose  an  addi- 
tional paperwork  burden  on  the 
public,  and  an  unnecessary  and  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  costs  borne  by  the 
taxpayers.  The  Department's  practices 
prevent  the  agency  from  fulfilling  its 
mandate  under  the  FOIA  to  provide 
the  public  with  information  about  the 
working  of  the  Government. 

Therefore.  I  emphasize  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
that  this  concerns  that  the  FOIA  fee 
provisions  be  properly  applied  so  as  to 
assure  that  libraries  and  similar  re- 
questers receive  favorable  treatment 
are  well-founded  and  will  be  ad- 
dressed. I  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
will  be  closely  monitoring  the  State 
Department's  responses  to  the  con- 
cerns he  raises  and  I  welcome  his  help. 
The  Department's  implementation  of 
the  FOIA  fee  provisions  regarding  in- 
dividuals and  institutions,  like  libraries 
whose  educational  role  is  aiding  the 
dissemination  of  information  in  our 
democratic  society  must  be  encour- 
aged. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PellI.  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  the  proliferation  and 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  I  had  considered  offering  my 
legislation.  S.  238.  as  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Department  bill.  I  think 
now.  since  this  issue  is  so  complex, 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  chairman 
and  I  were  to  attempt  in  committee  to 
craft  a  combined  bill.  Would  the  chair- 
man agree? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  share  this  Senators 
concern  as  to  the  critical  importance 
of  this  issue  and  have  introduced  legis- 
lation, S.  195.  to  penalize  countries 
that  use  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. I  would  hope  that  we  could  fash- 
ion a  combined  bill  and  I  intend  to 
schedule  a  markup  at  an  early  date- 
before  the  August  recess,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  1487,  the  House  companion  bill, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration,  that  all  after 
the  enacting  clause   be  stricken   and 
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the  text  of  S.  1160,  as  amended,  be 
substituted  in  lieu  thereof  and  the  bill 
be  advanced  to  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  for  the  Record  to  show  me  as 
voting  "no"  on  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
I  vote  "no,  "  mainly  because  of  the 
haste  in  which  this  Senate  acted  on 
the  amendment  that  was  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia, Mr.  RoBB. 

It  was  a  mistake.  I  think  that  lethal 
aid  to  Cambodia  is  a  subject  for  na- 
tional debate  and  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  ought  to  know  more 
about  what  we  are  doing  when  we  vote 
for  lethal  aid  to  Cambodia. 

As  I  indicated,  I  might  vote  for 
lethal  aid  if  the  President  makes  the 
case  for  it.  I  understand  that  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  covert  aid  and 
the  Intelligence  Committee  turned  it 
down.  Then  let  the  administration  ask 
for  overt  aid.  Let  us  have  a  national 
debate  on  it.  Let  the  American  people 
react  to  the  request. 

I  saw  us  go  down  this  slippery  slope 
in  the  case  of  Vietnam.  I  supported 
that  war  in  Vietnam.  I  came  to  regret 
it. 

I  think  we  acted  in  haste  in  approv- 
ing the  Robb  amendment.  There  are 
many  unanswered  questions  concern- 
ing that  amendment.  I  am  not  saying 
that  there  are  no  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions, but  we  do  not  now  have  the  an- 
swers. 

I  was  at  first  tempted  to  insist  on  a 
vote  on  final  passage  but  then  I  felt 
that  I  had  had  my  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. Senators  had  voted  on  it,  the 
Senate  had  made  a  decision,  and  I 
should  not  keep  Senators  here  voting 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  apologize  to  the  distinguished 
leader  and  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  others  for  my  taking  these  few 
minutes,  but  I  want  the  record  to  show 
why  I  am  voting  against  this  bill.  If 
this  bill  gets  through  conference  and 
becomes  law,  this  matter  will  come  up 
time  and  time  again  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  bills,  and  there  will 
be  a  national  focus  on  this  issue. 

I  thank  all  Senators  for  their  pa- 
tience and  I  apologize  for  Intruding 
upon  it,  but  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  if  I  could  vote  twice  against 
this  bill,  I  would  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1487),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  insist  on  its  amendment  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pkll,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Sarbanes;  Mr.  Crawston 
(except  for  consideration  of  section 
HI);  Mr.  MoYNiHAN  for  the  consider- 
ation of  section  111  only;  and  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Lugar,  and  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BADM   conferees  on   the   part   of   the 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1160  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
began  the  day.  the  Senate  had  consid- 
ered roughly  55  amendments,  27  of- 
fered by  the  Democrats  and  28  by  Re- 
publicans. I  do  not  know  the  final  tally 
for  today,  but  I  believe  it  is  something 
like  10  or  12  amendments  on  each  side. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  let  me  say 
how  proud  I  am  of  the  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority,  and  in 
particular  let  me  mention  the  names 
of  several  to  whom  I  am  especially 
grateful:  Jim  Lucier.  Tom  Boney. 
Darryl  Nirenberg.  Deborah  DeMoss, 
Cliff  Kiracofe.  Bill  Triplett.  Bruce 
Rickerson.  Tom  Kleine.  Dan  Perrin, 
David  Sullivan,  and  the  staffs  of  both 
the  majority  leader  and  the  Republi- 
can leader  to  whom  I  am  most  grate- 
ful. 

I  appreciate  all  of  the  work  done  by 
Senators— and  their  staffs— in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill. 

I  especially  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
chairman  of  the  conmiittee.  I  said  at 
the  outset  of  consideration  that  I 
hoped  the  Senate  would  improve  the 
overall  bill,  and  I  believe  that  has  been 
the  case. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  in  the  upcom- 
ing conference  with  the  House.  We  ob- 
viously have  the  problem  to  which  we 
referred  earlier  this  week— that  of  at 
least  one  item  which  may  subject  the 
bill  to  a  veto  from  the  President. 

Yet  there  are  so  many  worthwhile 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful 
that  when  we  return  with  a  confer- 
ence report  to  present  to  the  Senate,  it 
will  be  one  the  Senate  will  adopt  and 
one  that  the  President  will  sign. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  relief  that  we  find  ourselves 
where  we  are  today.  I  thank  and  con- 
gratulate the  majority  leader  on  his 
guidance  in  this  and  his  help  and  sup- 
ports to  me  in  managing  the  bill.  I  par- 
ticularly thank  my  staff.  Gery  Chris- 
tianson.  Peter  Galbraith.  Chris  Van 
Hollen,  and  their  colleagues,  without 
whom  we  would  not  have  gotten  here 
in  as  good  shape  as  we  did. 

I  would  aLio  pay  my  respects  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  a  friendly 
adversary  and  very  often  an  ally.  I 
wish  him  well. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  kind  words  and  commend  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  for 
their  patience  and  perseverance  in  this 
matter,  and  for  their  courtesy.  I  am 
grateful  to  them.  It  has  been  trying.  I 
apologize  to  them  for  the  very  lengthy 
session  today.  I  thank  them  very 
much. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  were  prepared  to  go 
until  3  this  morning. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  I.F.  STONE: 
JOURNALIST.  SCHOLAR.  PATRI- 
OT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
memorial  service  in  Washington  the 
other  day  for  LP.  Stone,  one  old  friend 
talked  about  Stone's  "outrage  at  the 
scoundrels  he  encountered."  Others 
spoke  of  his  independence  from  con- 
ventional wisdom,  his  healthy  skepti- 
cism toward  the  politicians  and  offi- 
cials he  wrote  about,  his  disdain  for 
the  cozlness  and  laziness  and  dullness 
that  too  often  pass  for  journalism  or 
commentary  in  this  town. 

But  the  common  strain  in  all  the  eu- 
logies spoken  and  all  the  columns  writ- 
ten in  the  last  few  weeks  on  this  great 
man  was  LP.  Stone's  commitment  to 
fundamental  principles.  He  was  more 
than  an  iconoclast,  although  that  he 
surely  was,  and  he  was  far  more  than 
a  critic,  although  no  one's  critical  fac- 
ulties were  keener. 

I.F.  Stone  was  a  man  of  grace  and 
wit  and  compassion,  a  rigorous  analyst 


of  politics  and  govenunent.  and  a  daz- 
zling scholar.  But  that  for  which  he 
will  be  missed  the  most.  I  think,  was 
his  patriotism;  it  was  on  display 
weekly,  and  then  biweekly,  for  almost 
two  decades  in  the  newsletter  that 
bore  his  name,  and  it  informed  all  his 
speeches  and  articles  on  national  af- 
fairs in  the  17  years  since  the  Weekly 
ceased  publication. 

Stone's  patriotism  wasn't  everyone's 
cup  of  tea.  His  surgical  prose  could  cut 
as  deep  as  his  passions,  and  he  could 
be  a  little  rough  on  people  he  dis- 
agreed with— particularly  people  in 
this  and  the  other  body. 

Stone's  was  a  pure  patriotism,  with 
no  use  for  loyalty  oaths  and  no  balo- 
ney. He  believed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  he  insisted  his  Government  honor 
them,  in  times  when  it  was  politically 
expedient  and  times  when  it  was  not. 

His  opinions  were  often  unpopular. 
truth  is  not  always  a  majority  view. 
Some  of  his  opinions,  especially  his 
brief  embrace  of  Stalin,  were  clearly 
wrong;  as  he  continued  to  explore  the 
facts  and  test  his  assumptions,  he  was 
never  too  proud  to  admit  such  mis- 
takes. Pew  in  his  time  had  better 
reason  to  trust  in  the  rightness  of 
their  beliefs,  yet  few  were  as  modest, 
as  certain  of  their  own  ignorance  in  an 
ultimately  unknowable  world. 

I.F.  Stone  loved  this  country:  its 
spirit,  its  freedom,  its  great  beauty, 
and  its  people.  His  voice  gave  hope— 
and  honest  information— to  a  genera- 
tion that  battled  the  oppression  and 
paranoia  of  McCarthyism,  and  to  later 
generations  that  challenged  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  advancing  ethics  of 
"I've  got  mine"  selfishness  and  sim- 
plistic jingoism. 

I  regret  that  I  never  met  LP.  Stone. 
I  would  guess  that  not  many  of  my 
colleagues  did.  In  his  later  years,  after 
he  stopped  publishing  his  newsletter 
in  1972,  he  was  hardly  a  frequent 
vistor  to  Capitol  Hill.  But  I  was  a  fan- 
maybe  one  of  many  secret  fans  who.  I 
think  he  would  be  happy  to  know,  try 
to  work  the  big  problems  from  the 
inside  instead  of  the  outside,  who  try 
to  have  at  least  some  say  in  what  this 
Government  does  in  the  name  of  its 
people. 

I  will  miss  LP.  Stone.  And  the  coim- 
try  that  he  loved  and  helped  through 
some  of  its  more  difficult  passages  in 
the  last  40  years  or  so  will  miss  him, 
too. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Elsther,  and  to  his  family  and  his  many 
friends. 

I  ask  that  several  commentaries  on 
Stone's  life— from  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Hartford  Courant,  and  the 
New  Yorker— be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  20.  19891 

Thx  QinimssnmAi.  Odtsidkr 

(By  Bfkry  McGrory) 

In  recent  ye&n.  l.P.  Stone  became  aJmost 
a  cult  figure.  At  last,  the  radical  joumaJist. 
who  was  hardly  ever  called  anything  but  a 
■gadny."  made  himself  entirely  respectable 
He  did  It  by  accomplishing  a  geriatric  feat 
At  the  age  of  70.  he  set  about  learning  an- 
cient Oreek  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he 
could  read  the  record  of  Socrates'  trial  in 
the  original— and  write  a  book  about  it. 

It  was  a  showy  accomplishment,  and  Izzie 
was  extremely  pleased  with  the  effect  it  cre- 
ated. He  enjoyed  going  to  parties  and  turn- 
ing the  conversation  to  the  Trojan  War  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  gods  and  dazzling 
people  with  his  quotations  from  classical 
Greek  poetry. 

But  he  should  not  be  remembered  for 
"The  Trial  of  Socrates."  remarkable  as  it  is. 
He  should  be  remembered  for  a  four-page 
flyer  he  wrote  for  19  years.  He  was  reporter, 
editor  and  publisher  of  l.P.  Stones  Weekly 
His  wife  of  nearly  80  years,  the  incompara- 
ble Esther,  who  saw  it  as  her  duty  to 
manage  Izzie  and  enforce  his  dreams,  was 
manager  of  circulation  and  production. 

Happily,  the  best  of  these  issues  have 
been  collected  in  two  books.  'The  Haunted 
Fifties"  and  "In  a  Time  of  Torment."  This  is 
the  Izzie  Stone  who  informed  a  generation 
in  trenchant  prose  and  meticulous  detail 
about  events  in  Washington,  who  stalked 
hypocrisy  down  the  corridors  of  power  and 
followed  to  the  letter  Thomas  a  Kempis's 
dictum.  "Pawn  not  upon  the  great."" 

He  was  your  quintessential  outsider. 

His  only  access  was  through  the  printed 
word.  He  was  an  Investigative  reporter 
whose  weapons  were  scissors  and  paste.  He 
quoted  what  public  officials  said  in  public, 
not  what  they  whispered  on  deep  back- 
ground, off  the  record  or  "not  for  attribu- 
tion."" 

Nobody  understood  better  than  Isadore 
F^lnstein  Stone  what  Washington  was  all 
about.  He  saw  it  as  the  greatest  guff  factory 
in  the  world.  He  flatly  refused  to  deal  in 
this  commodity.  He  neither  bought  nor  sold 
it  in  all  his  years.  Because  he  was  self-em- 
ployed, he  did  not  have  the  trouble  of  other 
reporters,  who  envied  or  resented  him.  He 
knew  what  it  was  like  for  them: 

"There  are  many  ways  to  punish  a  report- 
er who  gets  out  of  line.  If  a  big  story  breaks 
at  3  a.m..  the  press  officer  may  neglect  to 
notify  him  while  his  rivals  get  the  story. 
There  are  as  many  ways  to  flatter  and  take 
a  reporter  into  camp— private  ways,  off  the 
record  dinners  with  high  officials*  *  *' 

I^e  was  short,  curly-haired,  dimpled.  His 
manner  was  so  ingratiating  that  people  were 
taken  aback  by  the  toughness  of  his  mind. 
Although  skepticism  was  the  informing 
principle  of  his  approach  to  the  Establish- 
ment, he  shared  one  quality  with  his  more 
conventional  and  more  famous  contempo- 
r»ry,  Theodore  H.  White. 

Neither  Stone,  who  questioned  every- 
thing, nor  White,  who  was  inclined  to  give  a 
president  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  was  ca- 
pable of  a  second's  cynicism.  They  had  the 
zest  and  eagerness  of  cub  reporters,  and 
they  were  hopeless  romantics  about  their 
trade.  Stone  said,  "Por  me  .  .  .  being  a 
newspaperman  has  always  seemed  a  peri>et- 
ual  crusade." 

"In  the  darkest  days  of  McCarthy,  when  I 
was  often  made  to  feel  a  pariah.  I  was  heart- 
ened by  the  thought  that  I  was  preserving 
and  carrying  forward  the  best  in  America's 
tradition,  that  in  my  humble  way  I  stood  in 
a  line  that  reached  back  to  Jefferson." 


Interestingly  enough.  "In  a  Time  of  Tor- 
ment" includes  a  book  review  of  White's 
"Making  of  the  President.  1964."  It  reveals 
Stone's  charm  as  a  writer,  and  the  rigor  of 
his  standards.  He  calls  White  "the  poet  lau- 
reate of  American  presidential  campaigns 
.  .  .  who  showed  himself  almost  incapable  of 
saying  a  harsh  word  about  anyone."  He  cites 
White's  fulsome  praise  of  Sen.  Stuart  Sy- 
mington (D-Mo.).  whom  Stone  regarded  as 
"a  leading  lightweight."  Writes  White: 
"Over  each  subject,  the  same  executive 
mind  cut  with  the  same  bold  stroke  of 
action." 

"A  writer  who  can  t)e  so  universally  admir- 
ing need  never  lunch  alone.  "  Stone  observes 
dryly. 

He  calls  White  "the  master  of  the  courtly 
circumlocution. "  who  said  of  Nixon  that  he 
■presents  too  often  a  split  image." 

Adds  Stone:  "In  plain  language.  It  would 
be  said  that  Nixon  was  two-faced." 

But  he  is  sympathetic  to  White's  prob- 
lems. He  is  like  the  beat  reporter  who  has  to 
be  an  insider,  who  has  to  be  circumspect 
about  the  deeper  insights  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable."" He  must  not  offend  his  sources,  lest 
they  shut  him  out. 

Stone  spent  his  life  with  his  face  pressed 
against  the  window.  He  was  not  wistful 
about  it.  and  certainly  not  self-pitying.  The 
wonder  of  his  life  and  his  work  was  that  he 
showed  so  many  people  that  outside  was  the 
place  to  be  if  you  really  want  to  know  what 
IS  happening  on  the  inside. 

[The  Hartford  Courant.  July  7,  1989) 

l.P.  Stone's  Unheeded  Prophecy  on  Israel 

(By  Arthur  R.  Henick) 

I  met  I.F.  Stone  tn  Washington  in  1976 
when  he  spoke  at  a  small  political  rally. 
Stone  spent  a  lifetime  speaking  at  small  po- 
litical rallies,  because  so  few  people  agreed 
with  what  he  said  at  the  time  he  was  saying 
it.  Stone  was  lighting  candles  for  Chinese 
student  protesters  two  years  ago.  Name  the 
flashpoint  issues  of  the  past  45  years— 
McCarthyism.  civil  rights,  the  Vietnam 
War— and  you'll  find  Stone  igniting  a  minor- 
ity opinion  before  it  became  a  fashionable 
one. 

But  of  all  the  causes  he  championed,  one 
IS  still  unfulfilled:  the  creation  of  a  Palestin- 
ian state.  Stone  was  an  early  advocate  for 
separate  Israeli  and  Arab  states,  linked  eco- 
nomically, with  Jerusalem  in  an  internation- 
al zone.  He  was  also  a  vigilant  spokesman 
against  the  denial  of  Arabs'  rights  in  Israel 
and  in  Israeli-occupied  territories. 

Bom  a  Jew  as  Isidor  Peinstein,  Stone 
always  referred  to  Israelis  as  "my  people." 
But  he  chastised  them  when  they  let  him 
down,  which  was  often.  The  political  fight 
for  a  separate  Arab  state  was  one  of  the  few 
in  Stone's  lifetime  that  has  not  yet  been  re- 
solved the  way  he  called  it. 

After  he  died  last  month,  obituary  writers 
showered  him  with  a  praise  often  denied 
him  when  he  was  alive.  Pew  mentioned  his 
coverage  of  Israel. 

Stone  was  a  passionate  Zionist  who  cov- 
ered for  U.S.  publications  the  birth  of  Israel 
in  1945-48.  He  was  in  Palestine  in  1948  when 
Israeli  statehood  was  declared,  and  covered 
the  subsequent  war. 

When  we  met  13  years  ago.  I  was  a  jour- 
nalism graduate  student  interested  in  alter- 
native publications.  Stone  was  embarking  on 
his  last  book.  "The  Trial  of  Socrates."  He 
had  folded  his  "'LP.  Stone"s  Weekly'"  five 
years  before. 

The  political  rally— called  in  support  of 
striking  Washington  Post  press  workers- 
took  place  in  a  fraternal  hall  in  what  was 


then  considered  a  bad  part  of  Washington.  I 
went  up  to  Stone  after  his  speech  and  of- 
fered him  a  ride  home.  He  accepted. 

Stone  and  his  wife  Esther  lived  in  a  smart- 
but-not-trendy  part  of  northwest  Washing- 
ton, a  few  blocks  from  Connecticut  Avenue, 
where  they  were  familiar  Sunday  strollers, 
buying  bagels  and  the  newspapers.  On  our 
ride  I  let  him  know  that  I  was  a  fan. 

We  met  a  few  more  times,  once  at  his 
office  in  American  University  where  he 
worked  on  the  Socrates  Book.  He  called  hit 
wife  before  lunch  and  proclaimed  it  an  ex- 
cellent morning— he  had  written  part  of  one 
page.  By  the  time  we  met.  Stone  had  stud- 
ied ancient  Greek  so  that,  as  always,  he 
could  consult  the  original  docimients. 

On  the  Middle  Elast  question.  Stone  went 
to  an  original  document— the  1947  U.N.  res- 
olution that  called  for  the  partition  of  Pal- 
estine into  Jewish  and  Arab  entities.  The 
U.N.  General  Assembly  had  approved  parti- 
tion by  more  than  the  needed  two-thirds 
majority.  Backed  initially  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
plan  made  sense  then.  It  makes  sense  now. 
despite  the  subsequent  disavowal  by  most  or 
all  of  the  major  parties. 

Jewish  and  Arab  states  could  share  work- 
ers, industrial  and  farm  products  and.  yes. 
even  oil.  A  Jerusalem  accessible  to  devotees 
of  all  major  religions  could  only  be  adminis- 
tered by  international  rule.  It  was  a  good 
idea  when  Jordan  ran  the  Old  City  and  its 
Jewish,  Christian,  Arab  and  Armenian  quar- 
ters for  19  years  until  1967.  And  it  is  still  & 
good  idea  after  22  years  of  Israeli  rule. 

Stone  believed  that  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  had  abandoned 
the  1947  partition  plan  for  their  own  eco- 
nomic and  military  reasons:  to  protect  their 
oil  imports  at  home  and  their  army  bases 
abroad.  Britain,  he  wrote,  supplied  arms  to 
the  Arabs  and  encouraged  their  misguided 
thoughts  of  winning  a  war  against  the  Jews. 
In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  halted 
all  arms  shipments  to  the  region,  in  effect 
shutting  off  the  Jews  while  Britain  shipped 
arms  to  the  Arabs. 

The  1948  Israeli  war  for  independence  was 
stopped.  Stone  wrote,  only  when  the  State 
Department  and  the  British  Poreign  Office 
realized  the  Arabs  were  losing. 

Stone  knew  that  at  some  p>oint  the  Arab 
refugee  question  would  have  to  be  resolved 
fairly.  In  1956  he  wrote:  "The  Arab  refugees 
weigh  heavily  upon  my  conscience." 

Today,  40  years  after  the  first  Arab-Israel 
armistice  was  reached  in  1949,  there  are 
grounds  for  new  agreements.  But  emo- 
tions—strong emotions  based  on  real  and 
perceived  slights— tend  to  cloud  the  issue. 
The  Palestinian  uprising  and  Israel  "s  killing 
of  Palestinian  civilians  puts  consensus 
nearly  out  of  reach.  Some  sense  of  decen- 
cy—l.P.  Stone  style— should  now  become 
the  guiding  force. 

That  he  could  write  about  Israel  so  pas- 
sionately yet  wisely  strikes  me.  another  Jew, 
as  one  of  his  greatest  legacies.  I  keep  a  col- 
lection of  Stone's  articles  on  my  night- 
stand— beside  E.B.  White,  Saul  Bellow  and 
Jonathan  Schell.  They  are  my  psyche"s 
original  documents. 

Let  me  quote  from  one  of  Stone's  original 
documents  that  still  resonates  today.  Speak- 
ing in  1970  of  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Meir's  coldness  toward  Arab  refugees,  he 
wrote: 

"Leadership,  like  hers,  in  40  years  of  siege 
and  war,  will  purge  the  Jews  of  the  compas- 
sion acquired  in  Exile.  While  the  Palestini- 
an Arabs  are  begiiming  in  their  homeless- 
ness  to  talk  like  Jews  in  a  new  Diaspora,  the 
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Israeli  leadership  is  beginning  to  sound 
more  and  more  like  unfeeling  goyim.  This 
reversal  of  roles  is  the  cmelest  prank  God 
ever  played  on  His  Chosen  People." 

These  words  still  sting  19  years  later. 
Time  is  running  out  before  one  of  Stone's 
darkest  prophecies  comes  true. 

[Prom  the  New  Yorker.  July  24.  19891 
Thi  Talk  op  thi  Town— Notes  awd 

COKMKNT 

A  young  friend  writes:  When  l.P.  Stone 
died,  last  month.  I  happened  to  be  in  Paris, 
ind  I  read  his  obituaries  in  the  French 
papers.  I  found  it  touching  that  the  editors 
of  Le  Monde  and  Liberation  though  it  im- 
portant to  explain  to  their  readers  who  this 
American  journalist,  obscure  even  in  his 
own  country  for  much  of  his  life,  was  and 
what  he  had  done.  They  described  his 
career  at  PM  and  the  Post  in  the  brief  ren- 
aissance of  the  leftist  newspaper  in  New 
York  in  the  forties,  and  his  defenestration 
by  McCarthyism  onto  the  sidewalk  of  Amer- 
l(»n  journalism,  where  for  the  next  twenty 
years  he  put  on  a  one-man  show,  publishing 
his  Weekly  for  a  tiny,  loyal  audience:  they 
described  his  ascension  to  secular  sainthood 
on  the  left  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
then  his  retirement  into  classical  Athens- 
all  the  episodes  in  what  had  become  by  the 
time  of  his  death  an  almost  legendary 
American  life.  I  felt  sad,  of  course,  to  hear 
that  Stone  was  gone,  but  also  pleased  that 
his  reputation  had  extended  even  to  Paris— 
a  city  that  he  regarded  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  unconquerable  in  the  world. 

When  I  came  home,  though,  I  discovered 
that  even  in  death  Izzy  could  annoy  people. 
After  the  first  wave  of  respectful  epitaphs, 
it  turned  out,  his  passing  had  inspired  a 
sheaf  of  what  I  suppose  have  to  be  called  re- 
visionist obituaries.  The  National  Review 
had  a  particularly  churlish  little  notice 
about  him:  Imy  goes  to  Heaven  and  is 
snubbed  by  Socrates.  The  New  Republic 
chimed  in  with  a  gentler  but  pointed  piece, 
suggesting  that  the  unquestioning  reverence 
with  which  Izzy  came  to  be  regarded  in  his 
last  decade  had  somewhat  obscured  his 
record  for  holding  opinions  that  were  not 
merely  nobly  "nonconformist"  but,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  history,  just  plain 
wrong:  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  he  thought 
that  the  Russian  occupation  of  Eastern 
Europe  was  popular  with  the  Eastern  Euro- 
peans and  t>eneficial  to  them;  for  a  while,  he 
believed  that  Stalin  was  one  of  the  great 
makers  of  modem  Russia:  and  so  on.  I  took 
down  from  my  bookshelves  volumes  of  his 
journalism  from  the  forties  and  fifties,  and 
found  that  a  lot  of  this  criticism  held  water. 
And  yet  rereading  Izzy  Stone  was  hardly 
disillusioning:  in  a  way  that  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain, even  his  mistakes  seemed  inspiring 
and  I  began  to  think  that  my  own  recollec- 
tions of  him  might  be,  in  their  small  way, 
exemplary. 

Shortly  after  my  wife  and  I  arrived  in 
New  York,  in  the  early  eighties,  my  wife  got 
a  job  as  an  all-purpose  assistant  to  a  docu- 
mentary filmmaker  who  was  making  a 
movie  about  the  lectures  on  the  trial  of  Soc- 
rates which  Ls^  was  then  delivering  at  the 
92nd  Street  Y,  and  which  eventually  became 
his  last  book.  The  filmmaker  was  worried 
about  what  he  called  "continuity":  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  Izzy  was  wearing  the 
same  clothes  for  all  the  lectures,  so  that 
pieces  of  the  lectures  could  be  intercut  into 
a  single  monologue.  Also,  the  filmmaker 
wanted  the  film  to  have  what  he  called  "a 
look";  that  is,  my  wife  explained  to  me,  it 
shouldn't  look  like  what  it  was— an  aging 


Joumaliat  giving  lectures  at  the  92nd  Street 
Y.  The  filmmaker  gave  my  wife  his  Berg- 
doif  s  charge  plate,  and  the  Job  of  buying 
some  shirts  for  Izzy  Stone— shirts  so  won- 
derful that  they  would  supply  continuity 
and  a  look  at  a  single  stroke.  She  asked  if  I 
could  go  along  when  she  visited  Izzy  In  his 
hotel  room. 

At  the  time,  I  had  a  Job  rewriting  fashion 
copy  at  a  men's  magazine,  and  the  film- 
maker apparently  called  up  Izzy  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  arranged  not  only  for 
him  to  get  new  shirts  but  for  them  to  be 
picked  out  by  a  shirt  Journalist— a  shirt 
expert.  When  we  walked  into  the  hotel 
room  where  Izzy  and  his  wife.  Esther,  were 
staying,  his  small  face,  familiar  from  a  hun- 
dred caricatures— milk-bottle  glasses,  gentle 
mouth,  oddly  gleeful  wattles— was  alight 
with  the  possibility  of  enlightenment  on 
hatwrdashery,  as  though  he  had  been  wait- 
ing all  his  life  for  the  chance  to  interview 
somebody  who  could  really  speak  to  the 
shirt  question.  I  was  at  an  especially  touchy 
and  self-important  moment  of  my  life— I 
didn't  want  to  write  about  shirts;  I  wanted 
to  thunder  and  expose,  as  I  imagined  Izzy 
had  done  at  a  comparable  time  in  his  life— 
and  I  spent  the  first  ten  minutes  of  our  ac- 
quaintance trying  to  shake  his  notion  that 
mine  had  been  a  career  devoted  to  the  ins 
and  outs  of  French  cuffs  and  mother-of- 
pearl  buttons.  I  grilled  him  with  a  set  of 
high-minded  questions:  How  did  he  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  Socrates  and 
Anaximander?  What  did  he  think  of  Pop- 
per's account  of  Plato  in  "The  Open  Socie- 
ty"? He  answered,  sharply,  even  brilliantly, 
but  what  he  clearly  wanted  to  talk  atx>ut 
was  shirts.  How  did  the  whole  advertising 
thing  work?  Was  there  a  set  deal— so  many 
shirts  featured  in  the  magazine  for  so  many 
advertising  pages  bought— or  was  it  Just  one 
of  those  understandings?  Was  there  a  black- 
list—ahirtmakers  who  had  to  be  kept  out  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  guys  who  were  already 
in?  What  about  the  sweatshop  angle?  Did 
anybody  care  about  who  was  doing  the 
sewing,  or  was  that  something  you  were 
never  supposed  to  mention?  Then  we  moved 
on  to  the  semiotics  of  the  shirt:  Wasn't 
there  a  revolt  against  synthetics,  and  was 
that  really  meaningful,  or  did  it  Just  reveal 
that  a  lot  of  his  "natural"  business  was  kind 
of  frivolous?  And  what  about  bow  ties?  Was 
this  fad  for  wearing  bow  ties  a  kind  of 
fuddy-duddy  revivalism?  If  that  was  so,  it 
was  pretty  funny,  because  Henry  Wallace's 
guys  had  all  worn  bow  ties,  and  had  I  ever 
stopped  to  think  about  the  power  of  snob- 
bery in  politics?  You  could  write  a  whole 
book  about  snobbery  in  relation  to  revolu- 
tion, he  said— as  powerful  a  force  as  eco- 
nomics or  oratory.  He  made  me  feel  that 
writing  about  shirts  afforded  an  opportuni- 
ty to  grasp  a  small  comer  of  the  world  in  all 
its  complexity. 

My  wife  and  I  left  for  Bergdorf 's  in  a  daze 
of  history  and  aesthetics.  I  don't  suppose 
either  of  us  will  ever  have  a  harder  task 
than  finding  shirts  that  could  fulfill  Izzy's 
demands  for  beauty,  decency  in  manufac- 
ture, and  meanlngfulness.  Finally,  my  wife 
picked  out  three  classic  blue  broadcloth 
shirts,  and  we  took  them  back  to  the  hotel. 
lay  couldn't  wait  to  try  them  on.  The  fit 
wasn't  great— the  sleeves  needed  pinning— 
but  they  looked  aU  right.  "What  beautiful 
shirts.  Izzy. "  Esther  said.  "Those  are  the 
most  beautiful  shirts  you've  ever  worn."  He 
seemed  pleased,  and  thanked  us,  but  we 
could  both  tell  that  he  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed by  the  conservatism  of  our  choice. 

A  few  years  later,  we  got  a  call  from  Izzy. 
He  asked  how  we  were,  and  said  he  often 


thought  about  that  wonderful  afternoon  we 
had  spent  together.  Reflexively,  we  invited 
him  and  Esther  to  come  for  diiuier  the  next 
night,  and.  to  our  delight,  they  accepted. 
We  all  had  a  great  time.  Izzy  was  intraaely 
appreciative  of  everything  he  saw  and  ate. 
and  after  dlimer  he  settled  down  and  recited 
Greek  poetry,  piping  it  out  in  hla  high- 
pitched  yet  gravelly  voice  and  then  translat- 
ing it  for  us.  He  apologised  for  each  transla- 
tion. "I  can't  begin  to  touch  the  beauty  of 
this  hexameter,"  he  said.  "Every  time  I 
recite  it,  I  feel  troubled  by  the  loveliness  of 
so  many  things  that  I'll  never  understaitd." 

Imy  may  have  been  wrong  about  lota  of 
things,  but  how  right  and  distinct  his  voice 
always  was— both  In  person  and  on  the  page. 
Like  Hazlitt  or  Orwell,  he  offered  Jacobin 
opinions  in  a  Burkean  voice.  Rereading 
Izzy's  Journalism  the  other  night,  I  recog- 
nized the  voice  I  had  heard  In  the  hotel 
room  and  over  the  dinner  table:  warm, 
funny,  rich  in  a  sense  of  history,  skeptical 
and  inquiring  without  a  trace  of  cynicism, 
indignant  about  bad  systems  but  charitable 
to  the  people  caught  up  in  them.  He  was 
always  ready  to  be  surprised  by  people  and 
events.  There  is  no  more  moving  series  of 
articles  in  American  Journalism  than  lay's 
on  John  Keimedy:  suspicious  at  first;  then 
opening  up;  then  genuinely  enchanted  by 
the  new  President's  intelligence  and  wit  and 
magnanimity:  and  then,  at  his  death,  griev- 
ing powerfully  but  still  prepared  to  tell  un- 
comfortable, and  even  prescient,  truths 
at>out  Kennedy's  time,  such  as  that  the 
President's  intelligence  forces  were  conspir- 
ing to  kill  people  our  government  disliked. 
Stone  came  of  age  in  a  time  of  right-wing 
hysteria  and  prospered  in  a  time  of  left- 
wing  hysteria,  but  his  was,  above  all.  a  voice 
of  reason.  (If  he  had  a  flaw  in  his  political 
vision,  it  was  that  he  underestinu^ed  the 
power  of  the  irrational  in  modem  life.) 

When  we  judge  greatness  in  a  political 
writer,  I  think  our  standard  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  we  use  to  judge  great- 
ness in  a  TV-quiz-show  contestant:  the  idea 
is  not  just  to  leave  the  stage  with  the  most 
right  answers  but  to  have  shown  the  audi- 
ence how  to  interrogate  the  world  in  a  new 
way.  The  Izzy  for  whom  even  the  shirt  busi- 
ness was  a  window  onto  human  life,  for 
whom  the  greatest  gift  to  new  friends  was 
to  introduce  them  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Sapphics— this  is  the  Izzy  who  illuminates 
even  his  most  polemical  or  dryly  investiga- 
tive passages.  It  seems  an  odd  thing  to  say 
about  so  politically  "committed"  a  man.  but 
what  I  will  remember  best  about  I.  F.  Stone 
is  his  sense  of  style  and  his  reverence  for 
beauty. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  APOLLO  11  LUNAR  MISSION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  what 
will  forever  stand  as  one  of  mankind's 
most  incredible  accomplishments— the 
landing  on  the  lunar  surface  of  the 
Apollo  11  mission.  This  great  feat  of 
human  courage  and  technological  ac- 
complishment will  forever  be  remem- 
bered as  one  cf  the  greatest  technolog- 
ical accomplishments  in  human  histo- 
ry. 

Almost  everyone  who  is  old  enough 
remembers  where  they  were  and  what 
they  were  doing  on  July  20,  1969, 
when  all  of  America  rejoiced  at  the 
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words.  'The  Eagle  has  landed."  and 
"This  is  one  small  step  for  man;  one 
giant  leap  for  mankind."  This  day,  the 
day  man  first  walked  on  the  Moon, 
win  forever  stand  as  a  symbol  of  na- 
tional pride.  America  got  there  first. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  history  of 
the  20th  century  is  written  some  day 
in  the  distant  future,  one  thing  that 
will  certainly  be  remembered  is  that 
this  was  the  period  when  man  left  his 
planet  and  began  to  explore  the  uni- 
verse. Space  is  the  greatest  adventure 
of  our  time  and  any  nation  that  sees 
Itself  as  a  world  leader  cannot,  and 
must  not,  ignore  it. 

In  1958.  Dr.  Wemher  Von  Braun.  a 
leading  figure  in  the  dawning  days  of 
the  U.S.  space  program  and  the  first 
Director  of  NASA's  Marshall  Space 
Plight  Center,  said.  "After  thousands 
of  years  of  clinging  to  our  planet,  man 
is  finally  about  to  burst  the  bonds  of 
terrestrial  gravity  and  embark  on  the 
greatest  voyage  of  his  entire  exist- 
ence—the exploration  of  the  space 
around  him."  Since  that  time,  the 
United  States  has  been  the  leading 
space-faring  nation;  and  I  believe  we 
should  remain  so  in  the  decades 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  deeply  embedded  in 
our  national  history  and  a  true  part  of 
the  American  spirit  is  the  need  to  be 
pioneers,  adventurers,  and  entrepre- 
neurs. It  is  also  in  our  makeup  to  want 
to  lead  and  be  preeminent.  We  did  not 
invent  the  industrial  revolution,  but 
we  exploited  and  improved  upon  it 
until  we  became  a  world  power.  Like 
wise,  we  may  not  have  been  the  first  in 
space;  but  once  Sputnik  raised  our  na- 
tional consciousness,  we  became  the 
world's  leading  space  pioneer. 

Space  hao  been  important  to  us  in 
the  past,  and  will  become  increasingly 
important  in  the  future.  We  use  space 
research,  technology,  and  exploration 
to  ensure  our  national  security,  im- 
prove our  standard  of  living,  broaden 
our  scientific  knowledge,  and,  of 
course,  stimulate  the  human  spirit. 

While  our  accomplishments  in  space 
have  continued,  space  still  offers  us  a 
vast  and  unexplored  frontier.  Mr. 
President.  America  has  been,  and 
should  remain,  a  world  leader  in  space 
research,  technology,  and  exploration. 
Maimed  space  flight  has  existed 
almost  since  the  beginning  of  our  use 
of  space.  Our  first  satellite.  Explorer  1. 
was  launched  in  1958,  and  Alan  She- 
pard's  brief  suborbital  flight  occurred 
in  1961.  Since  then,  we  have  used  un- 
manned space  systems  extensively  to 
explore  the  solar  system,  but  our 
manned  space  flight  program  has  pro- 
ceeded at  a  slower  pace— our  total  time 
in  space  is,  so  far.  a  little  more  than  4 
man-years. 

Through  the  U.S.  space  program,  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
value  of  man  in  space,  but  there  is 
much  more  yet  to  leam.  The  space 
shuttle  has  and  will  continue  to  help 


us  gain  this  knowledge.  For  example, 
the  flight  of  the  Spacelab.  aboard  the 
space    shuttle,    have    achieved    many 
major  successes  and  have  again  dem- 
onstrated the  critical  role  that  man 
plays  in  space.  However,  the  shuttle's 
ultimate    value    is    limited,    both    in 
terms  of   time   in  orbit   and   altitude 
above  the  Earth's  surface.  During  the 
1990s,    we    will    need    a    permanently 
manned  space  station  and  associated 
technologies  to  increase  our  utilization 
of  space.  Eventually,  through  research 
in  the  environment  of  space,  we  will 
unlock    its    secrets    and    make    these 
riches  available  for  all  mankind.  It  is 
toward  this  goal  that  I  am  committed. 
Mr.  President,  on  this  day,  the  20th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  greatest  ac- 
complishments of  human  history.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  most  appropriate  to  cel- 
ebrate the  first  lunar  landing  by  re- 
newing our  support  for  our  Nation's 
space  program,  and  in  particular,  the 
international  Space  Station  Freedom 
program,  our  next  and  most  immedi- 
ate civilian  space  objective. 

Mr.  President,  the  space  station  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  When 
NASA  opened  its  doors  in  1958.  it  had 
been  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
man's  space  flight  and  developed 
Project  Mercury  as  its  initial  manned 
activity.  As  the  NASA  leadership  de- 
veloped its  space  programs,  a  space 
station  was  a  leading  candidate  for  a 
post-Mercury  goal.  Since  that  time,  a 
space  station  has  been  studied  and 
analyzed  continuously.  And  now.  Mr. 
President,  the  development  of  Ameri- 
ca's space  station,  an  international 
space  station,  which  has  been  named 
Freedom,  is  becoming  a  reality. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
most  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  to  my 
colleagues  my  concern  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  space  station  pro- 
gram. All  of  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  current  funding  problems  we 
face.  In  today's  budget  climate,  it  is 
more  difficult  than  ever  before  to  find 
adequate  funding  for  major  scientific 
initiatives.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  time  for  action.  It  is  a 
time  for  action  by  the  President— per- 
sonal action  by  the  President,  and  the 
Vice  President  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Space  Council,  to- 
gether with  Congress.  We  should 
commit  ourselves  to  do  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  the  space  sta- 
tion—not just  any  space  station,  but 
the  Space  Station  Freedom  as  planned 
by  NASA— is  developed  as  currently 
planned  in  terms  of  scope,  scheduling, 
and  mission.  This  means  that  we 
should  work  together  to  ensure  full 
funding  of  the  space  station  program. 
Mr.  President,  the  space  station  is  of 
vital  national  importance.  I  believe 
that  most  of  us  will  agree  that  we  live 
in  a  dynamic  and  changing  era.  Every- 
where we  look,  there  is  change,  but 
nowhere  else  is  it  greater  than  in  the 
technological  progress  that  is  reshap- 
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ing  the  American  economy,  and  the 
world  economy  in  general.  In  my  judg- 
ment.  this  technological  change  and. 
indeed,  the  United  States'  leadership 
in  science  and  engineering  technology 
is  vital  to  our  national  security  and 
well-being. 

I  believe  that  the  space  station  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  programs 
facing  our  Nation.  Our  Nation's  space 
program  has  accrued  many  benefits 
for  all  mankind  and  I  am  convinced 
that  potential  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  future  space  activities  and  a 
space  station  will  far  outweigh  all  pre- 
vious gains.  The  space  station  will  pro- 
vide a  permanently  manned  laboratory 
for  new  opportunities  in  the  areas  of 
astronomy,  astrophysics,  and  life  sci- 
ences, as  well  as  industrial  and  medical 
research,  both  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
ufacturing and  research  that  will  pro- 
vide new  scientific  breakthroughs  that 
could  likely  revolutionize  many  areas 
of  research  on  Earth,  leading  to  tech- 
nological advantages  for  our  entire  so- 
ciety. 

As  I  mentioned,  our  space  program 
began  with  Alan  Shepard's  famous 
suborbital  flight.  Since  then,  our 
manned  space  successes  have  spanned 
the  eras  of  Mercury,  Gemini,  Apollo, 
Skylab,  and  have  progressed  to  the  era 
of  the  space  shuttle.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  move  Into  the  era  of  the 
space  station,  the  next  step,  the  next 
logical  step. 

While  we  must  celebrate  our  success- 
es, Mr.  President,  we  must  never 
forget  our  failures.  In  remembrance  of 
the  three  astronauts  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Apollo  program  and  the 
seven  brave  pioneers  who  paid  the  ul- 
timate price  in  the  disaster  of  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger,  we  must  go 
on.  We  must  improve  and  continue  the 
vision  that  they  possessed.  To  allow 
these  failures  to  set  us  back  or  dull 
our  mission— their  mission— would  be 
to  desecrate  and  belittle  their  memo- 
ries. 

We  must  move  forward  with  the 
space  station.  Once  the  space  station  is 
in  orbit  and  permanently  manned,  we 
can  then  use  this  facility  to  conduct 
research  in  microgravity.  suid  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  new  and  exciting 
missions,  such  as  a  lunar  outpost  and  a 
manned  mission  to  Mars. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  day.  as  we 
look  back  and  celebrate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Apollo  11  lunar  landing, 
the  many  successes  of  the  space  activi- 
ties which  we  have  accomplished  since 
that  day.  and  the  many  successes 
which  we  will  have  in  the  future.  I 
would  simply  ask  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member the  words  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  when,  in  1962,  he  said: 

If  this  capsule  history  of  progress  teaches 
us  anything,  it  is  that  man.  In  his  quest  for 
knowledge  and  progress,  is  determined  and 
cannot  be  deterred.  The  exploration  wUl  go 
ahead  whether  we  join  in  it  or  not.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  adventures  of  our  time 
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and  no  nation  which  expects  to  be  a  leader 
of  other  nations  can  expect  to  stay  behind 
in  this  race  for  space. 

Those  who  came  before  us  made  certain 
that  this  country  rode  the  first  waves  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  first  waves  of  modem 
invention  and  the  first  waves  of  nuclear 
power.  And  this  generation  does  not  intend 
to  flounder  in  the  backwash  of  the  coming 
age  of  space.  We  mean  to  be  a  part  of  It.  We 
mean  to  lead  it.  for  the  eyes  of  the  world 
now  look  into  space. 

President  Kennedy's  dream  of  land- 
ing a  man  on  the  Moon  and  returning 
him  safely  to  Earth  was  realized  not 
once  but  numerous  times.  Looking  at 
this  great  accomplishment,  I  would 
call  on  each  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  each  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  aU  Ameri- 
cans, and  people  the  world  over  to  go 
outside  tonight  and  look  up  at  the 
Moon.  How  often  have  we  all  won- 
dered what  it  would  be  like  to  set  foot 
on  that  mysterious  celestial  body? 
Ponder  the  incredible  gathering  of 
talent,  energy,  and  resources  which 
combined  to  take  us  to  the  Moon  two 
decades  ago— less  than  a  decade  after 
President  Kennedy  issued  his  chal- 
lenge to  this  nation  to  land  a  man  on 
the  Moon  and  return  him  safely  to 
Earth. 

On  this  day,  20  years  ago,  three  men 
went  there— three  Americans.  Two 
stepped  from  the  lunar  module  into 
history,  becoming  the  first  men  to  set 
foot  on  the  Moon. 

As  you  stare  at  the  Moon  tonight 
and  into  the  darkness  beyond  that  is 
space,  ask  yourself,  "Can  we  settle  for 
landing  on  the  Moon  or  must  we  strive 
to  reach  beyond,  reach  into  the  un- 
known? Can  we  stop  here?"  I  believe 
that  mankind  has  always  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  driven  by  an  insa- 
tiable curiosity— our  desire  to  know 
what  is  out  there. 

We  must  push  forward  with  our 
space  program  or  risk  losing  the  in- 
credible advances  which  lay  ahead. 
The  risks  are  high  if  we  do,  but  the 
losses  are  far  too  great  if  we  do  not. 
Building  upon  the  lunar  landing  of 
Apollo  11  and  those  that  followed,  and 
with  the  completion  of  the  space  sta- 
tion, our  Nation's  space  program, 
much  like  the  firebird,  must  and  will 
go  ever  onward  to  reach  new  plateaus 
and  new  horizons  in  omi  eternal  quest 
for  the  understanding  of  the  cosmos 
and  mankind's  place  in  it. 


THE  WONDERFUL  LEGACY  OF 
DENNIS  M.  LYNCH,  JR. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  sad  news 
of  the  untimely  death  of  a  remarkable 
young  Rhode  Islander— Dennis  M. 
Lynch,  Jr. 

Dennis  died  at  home,  at  the  age  of 
33,  after  a  brave  battle  with  cancer.  He 
left  behind  a  wonderful  legacy  that 
many  skilled  writers  have  tried  to  cap- 
ture. 


Their  phrases  and  their  eloquence, 
as  touching  as  they  may  be,  do  not 
capture  more  than  a  snapshot  of  this 
young  man.  He  was  too  spirited  and 
moved  too  fast  for  a  portrait. 

One  fact,  captured  by  every  writer,  is 
evident  to  all  who  knew  Dennis.  His 
legacy  was  his  example.  He  was,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  a  gentleman. 

His  love,  his  care  and  his  concern  for 
others,  clearly,  has  touched  all  those 
who  knew  him  and  has  enriched  their 
lives.  His  example  is  one  that  we 
should  emulate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  all  Rhode  Islanders  when  I  extend 
our  profound  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  our  thanks  for  his  legacy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  arti- 
cles from  the  Providence  Journal  and 
the  Evening  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Times,  June  24.  1989] 

Young  People  Lost  Pine  Leader  in  Dennis 

Lynch 

(By  Jim  Salisbury) 

Pawtdcket.— There  is  no  more  admirable 
gift  a  man  can  give  back  to  God's  Domain 
than  to  serve  the  youth  of  this  world. 

Young  men  and  women  need  positive  roles 
models  in  this  day  and  age  when  the  wrong 
way  of  life  seems  to  offer  a  smoother  path 
than  a  good  way  of  life. 

It's  sad  and  ironic  that  through  death,  we 
often  realize  just  what  a  p>erson  meant  to 
us.  Dennis  Lynch.  Jr.  fell  victim  to  the 
toughest  battle  of  his  life  Friday,  but  he 
went  out  the  same  way  he  went  into  every 
game  he  ever  coached — a  proud  and  strong 
battler,  the  flesh  and  blood  example  of  a 
winner. 

He  carved  out  a  coaching  niche  in  this  city 
that  lasted  16  years,  stretching  back  to  his 
teenage  days.  His  nine  years  at  the  Saints' 
head  basketball  coach  produced  many  great 
teams  and  over  100  victories. 

More  important  than  wins  and  losses, 
hundreds  of  St.  Raphael  Academy  boys 
heard  his  winning  lore.  They  didn't  just 
hear  how  to  win  a  ballgame.  either.  There 
was  a  lot  more  to  Dennis  Lynch  than  that. 
To  his  friends,  he  gave  his  heart.  To  his  op- 
ponents, he  gave  his  respect.  To  every  child, 
he  gave  his  good  example  and  we  thank  him 
for  that. 

After  battling  cancer  for  over  a  year,  we 
can  almost  hear  Dennis'  courageous  creed 
once  again.  And  If  you  can't  just  take  a  look 
at  every  boy  he  ever  schooled  in  the  sport  of 
basketball  and  the  bittersweet  game  of  life. 
For  at  the  core  of  this  man  lived  the  heart 
of  a  great  coach. 

His  players  will  carry  a  piece  of  Dennis 
Lynch  with  them  forever,  for  good  coaches, 
as  Dennis  Lynch  was,  coach  for  an  eternity. 
They  never  know  where  their  lessons  will 
stop. 

The  love  that  Dennis  Lynch  transmitted 
into  his  33  years  on  this  soil  will  live  forever 
In  the  words  and  actions  of  hundreds  of  St. 
Raphael  Academy  men  who  sat  in  on  one  of 
his  coaching  huddles. 

For  16  years,  Dennis  Lynch  was  the  be- 
stower  of  a  positive  thumbprint  on  the 
world  by  shaping  tomorrow's  adults  and 
helping  to  build  solid  foundations  under  the 
castles  of  future  skys. 


He  did  this  weU. 

If  there  is  only  one  way  to  prepare  for  Im- 
mortality, then  Dennis  Lynch  did  it  the 
right  way.  by  loving  life  and  living  it  as 
bravely  and  faithfully  and  cheerfully  as  can 
possible  be  done. 

When  Dennis  Lynch  coached  his  basket- 
ball teams  at  The  Academy,  he  coached 
with  style,  class  and  exuberance.  His  charac- 
ter was  impeccable.  He  truly  was  the  man 
you  wanted  your  son  to  play  for. 

If  indeed  the  size  of  one's  heaven  is  meas- 
ured by  the  dimensions  of  one's  soul,  worry 
not  about  Dennis  Lynch— he's  still  coaching, 
only  on  a  bigger  stage. 

Our  little  world  is  a  lot  better  today  be- 
cause Dennis  Lynch  touched  it. 

Thanks  for  coming  through  our  neighbor- 
hood. Dennis. 

[Prom  the  Providence  (RI)  Journal- 
Bulletin.  June  24.  19891 

Dennis  M.  Lynch  Jr.,  33;  Head  Coach  of 
Basketball  at  St.  Raphaex  Academy 

Pawtdcket.— Dennis  M.  Lynch  Jr.,  33,  of 
60  Summit  St..  head  basketball  coach  at  St. 
Raphael  Academy,  died  yesterday  at  home. 
He  was  the  husband  of  Laura  (Agostini) 
Lynch. 

Bom  in  Providence,  he  was  a  son  of 
former  Pawtucket  Mayor  EXennis  M.  Lynch, 
now  state  purchasing  agent,  and  Irene  M. 
(Maclsaac)  Lynch  of  Pawtucket.  He  had 
lived  In  Pawtucket  most  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Ljmch  was  owner  and  operator  of  the 
Manhattan  Housing  Specialists  Inc.  and  was 
founder  and  president  of  Summit  Mainte- 
nance Company,  with  offices  on  Newport 
Avenue  in  Pawtucket  for  the  last  eight 
years.  He  was  also  associated  with  WiUiam 
J.  Lsmch  &  Sons,  the  family's  real  estate 
firm. 

Mr.  Lynch  had  also  coached  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's High  School,  a  girls'  school  In  North 
Providence. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  Involved  In  his  father's 
successful  1977  re-election  campaign  and  In 
1979  was  campaign  manager  In  another  of 
his  father's  mayoral  victories. 

In  1980.  Mr.  Lynch  worked  for  former 
Gov.  J.  Joseph  Garrahy's  re-election,  main- 
taining a  high  profile  in  Pawtucket  during 
the  campaign. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Pawtucket  City 
Democratic  Committee.  Third  Ward  and 
chaired  his  father's  campaigns  for  mayor.  In 
1981.  he  was  appointed  by  his  father  to  the 
Service  Area  Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  a 
panel  formed  by  the  Stote  Public  Utilities 
Commission  to  regulate  cable  television  In 
the  area. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  a  gradute  of  St.  Raphael 
Academy  and  Providence  College,  class  of 
1978. 

He  was  a  a  member  of  the  National, 
Rhode  Island  and  Blackstone  Valley  Real- 
tor's Associations  and  the  Board  fo  Direc- 
tors of  Blackstone  Valley  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  also  a  member  of  the  Prov- 
idence College  Alumni  Association  and  De- 
laney  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus  No.  57. 

Besides  his  wife  and  parents  he  leaves  an 
eight-month-old  son.  Dylan  Patrick,  at 
home;  three  brothers.  City  Councilman  Wil- 
liam J.  Lynch,  a  lawyer,  and  John  C.  and 
Patrick  C.  Lynch,  all  of  Pawtucket;  and 
three  sisters.  Ann  Lynch  Dugan  of  North 
Providence  and  Linda  I.  Duquenoy  and  Mar- 
garet M.  Lynch,  also  an  attorney,  both  of 
Pawtucket. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  Monday  at  9  ajn. 
from  the  Mannlng-Heffem  Funeral  Home, 
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68  Broadway,  with  a  Mass  of  Christian 
Burial  at  10  in  St.  Maria  Ooretti  Church. 
Power  Road.  Burial  will  be  In  Mount  St 
Marys  Cemetery. 

tProm  the  Providence  (RI)  Journal.  July  4 

1989] 

A  Friendship  That  Dkath  Will  Not  End 

(By  BUI  Reynolds) 

I  first  met  Robert  Williams  last  Decem- 
ber. 

It  was  a  book  signing  in  the  Players' 
Comer  Pub  in  downtown  Providence,  people 
waiting  in  line.  One  of  them  was  a  blacli  Icid 
whom  I  recognized  from  the  North  Provi 
dence  summer  league.  He  had  played  the 
last  couple  of  summers  for  HKB  Market,  a 
team  dominated  by  the  Lynch  brothers  of 
Pawtucket.  Billy.  Patrick.  John,  and  Dennis. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  asked. 
I'm  buying  a  Christmas  present  for  my 
ex-coach." 

"Whose  that?" 

"You  know  him."  he  said.  Dennis 
Lynch." 

Last  week  Dennis  Lynch  died.  He  was  33 
years  old.  and  had  been  the  basketball 
coach  at  St.  Raphael  Academy  in  Pawtucket 
for  nine  years.  He  also  was  one  of  those  spe- 
cial people  who  touch  more  lives  than  they 
ever  realize.  His  wake  was  a  testimony  to 
that,  a  cross-section  of  people  whose  lives. 
at  some  point,  intersected  with  Dennis 
Lynch 's. 

But  I  couldn't  stop  thinking  of  Robert 
Williams,  who  had  taken  the  time  last  De 
cember  to  come  into  downtown  Providence 
and  stand  in  line  to  buy  a  Christmas  present 
for  a  man  who  used  to  be  his  high  school 
coach. 

So  Sunday  night  I  went  up  to  the  North 
Providence  summer  league  to  see  Williams 
He  is  still  playing  on  the  same  team  with 
the  Lynch  brothers.  HKB  Market.  Not  that 
its  surprising  that  the  Lynch  brothers  are 
again  playing  this  summer.  Dennis  wouldn  t 
have  wanted  it  any  other  way.  Last  summer, 
after  the  cancer  had  been  diagnosed,  Dennis 
Lynch  played  in  the  league.  This  past 
season,  as  the  cancer  continued  to  weaken 
him.  he  still  played  basketball  after  almost 
every  St.  Ray's  practice. 

"LIKE  A  BROTHER  TO  ME  " 

It  was  a  hot  night.  HKB  had  lost,  and  Wil 
liams.  his  shirt  stained  with  sweat,  was  get 
ting  ready  to  leave. 

"How  close  were  you  with  Dennis  Lynch?" 

He  looked  up.  surprised. 

"I  loved  Dennis.  "  he  said.  "Dennis  was  like 
a  brother  to  me.  For  the  past  two  years  I 
lived  with  him  every  day." 

Williams  met  Lynch  when  he  was  about 
12.  His  CYO  team  won  the  New  England 
championship,  and  Dennis'  father,  then  the 
mayor  of  Pawtucket.  had  arranged  for  a 
small  ceremony. 

"Dennis  was  there  and  we  just  hit  it  off 
he  said. 

So  began  what  on  the  surface  seemed  an 
unlikely  friendship.  The  white  son  of  the 
mayor,  and  a  young  black  kid  without  a 
father  from  Prospect  Heights,  a  dismal 
housing  project  where  the  future  too  often 
stopped  at  next  week. 

"After  that  he  always  sort  of  checked  up 
on  me.  •  said  Williams.  "He'd  Jog  up  to  Pros 
pect  HeighU  and  find  out  what  I  was  doing 
Those  couple  of  years  I  probably  saw  him 
once  a  week.  I  guess  I  was  a  little  rough 
around  the  edges,  being  from  the  projects 
and  all.  Dennis  sort  of  took  care  of  me.  He 
took  me  to  play  basketball  with  his  broth 
ers.  He  always  stuck  up  for  me." 
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In  the  eighth  grade  Williams  passed  a  test 
to  go  to  St.  Rays,  and  the  next  year  he 
began  going  to  school  there.  The  friendship 
deepened.  Williams  also  played  football,  and 
many  nights  after  practice  he  would  go  over 
to  Lynch's  house,  have  dinner,  do  his  home- 
work, take  Lynch's  car  back  to  Prospect 
Heights,  then  pick  up  Lynch  for  school  in 
the  morning.  Lynch  took  him  to  basketball 
games,  basketball  camp,  everywhere.  Wil- 
liams worked  on  Billy  Lynch's  campaign  to 
win  election  to  the  city  council.  Dennis 
Lynch  would  go  places,  and  bring  Robert 
Williams  with  him. 


July  20,  1989 


■I  Just  didn't  go  there."  he  said,  the  pride 
unmistakable  in  his  voice.  "I  graduated." 

He  stopped,  and  his  voice  took  on  a  far- 
away quality,  like  he  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else. 

"I  wish  he  had  been  there  to  see  It." 
In  September.  Williams  will  either  go  to 
Bryant  or  Southeastern  Mass,  off  to  college 
far  away  from  Prospect  Heights.  And  in  a 
sense  Dennis  Lynch  goes  too.  For  as  Robert 
Williams  says.  "Wherever  I  go  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  Dennis  Lynch  goes  with  me." 


I 
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"ENTIRE  FAMILY  ACCEPTED  ME" 

Lynch  often  talked  to  him  al)out  the  im 
portance  of  doing  well  in  school,  and  work- 
ing hard,  and  having  discipline,  and  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  all  those  concepts  that 
never  seemed  important  back  in  Prospect 
Heights.  Most  of  all.  Lynch  brought  Wil- 
liams into  his  life. 

"I  became  like  part  of  his  family.  "  Wil- 
liams said.  Thanksgiving  I  would  go  over  to 
his  mother's  house  for  dinner  and  there 
would  be  a  nameplate  that  said  Robert'  on 
It   His  entire  family  accepted  me." 

His  relationship  with  Lynch  also  gave  him 
credibility.  No  longer  was  he  just  another 
kid  from  the  project.s.  He  was  Dennis 
Lynch's  friend. 

Dennis  was  the  most  giving  person  in  the 
world.  "  Williams  said  He  is  .someone  I 
could  cry  to.  " 

When  Williams  graduated  from  St.  Rays. 
Lynch  arranged  for  him  to  go  to  prep 
school,  to  St.  Thomas  More  in  nearby  Con- 
necticut. But  Williams  didn't  like  it.  So  two 
weeks  later  Lynch  helped  him  get  into  the 
Community  College  of  Rhode  Island.  About 
that  same  time  he  moved  in  with  Lynch. 
During  the  days  he  went  to  CCRI.  At  nights 
he  went  back  to  live  in  Lynch  s  house. 

I  SAID  HE  WAS  DOING  PINE" 

Sometime  last  year  Lynch  discovered  he 
had  cancer.  In  a  sense  Williams  went  into 
denial.  After  all.  wasn't  Lynch  still  beating 
him  one-onone?  Wasn't  he  still  jogging  and 
working  ouf  Wasn't  he  still  going  about  his 
life  every  day  like  his  cancer  was  just  an- 
other opponent  you  could  beat  if  you  had 
the  right  game  plan? 

People  would  ask  me  how  he  was  and  I 
always  said  he  was  doing  fine.  "  he  said.  I 
was  never  straight  with  anyone  " 

Throughout  the  school  year,  Williams 
starred  on  a  great  CCRI  basketball  team 
that  went  to  the  national  tournament,  a 
quick  5- foot  8  point  guard.  He  also  contin 
ued  to  live  with  Dennis,  his  wife,  Laurie,  and 
their  infant  son.  Dyhland.  One  of  the 
family  And  Dennis  Lynch  continued  to 
teach  him  things.  Only  this  time  it  was 
about  courage. 

He  taught  me  about  being  a  person," 
Williams  said  softly.  About  living  every  day 
like  it's  your  last."" 

The  past  month  or  so,  when  the  family 
knew  Dennis  was  dying,  the  three  brothers 
often  would  go  afternoons  to  St.  Rays  to 
play  pickup  basketball.  In  a  sense  the  games 
became  a  sanctuary,  a  place  away  from  the 
questions  about  DennU.  Williams  went  with 
them,  one  of  the  inner  circle. 

He  was  there  when  Dennis  Lynch  came 
home  from  the  hospital,  came  home  for  the 
last  time  He  also  was  in  the  room  when 
Dennis  Lynch  died.  At  the  funeral  he  was  a 
pallbearer. 


I  WISH  HE  HAD  BEEN  THERE" 

Williams     graduated     from     CCRI     last 
Thursday. 


(Prom  the  Evening  Times  (Pawtucket  R  I ) 

June  26.  1989] 
Lynch  Possessed  All  the  Right  Qualities 

(By  Mike  Scandura) 
Pawtucket.— Pride.  Loyality.  Tenacity. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  Dennis  Lynch  who  was  buried  this 
morning  after  having  died  long  before  his 
time  on  Friday.  A  few  of  the  many.  I  might 
add. 

Pride.  Oh.  did  he  relish  the  on-court  and 
off-court  accomplishments  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  which  is  to  say  the  entire  off- 
spring of  Dennis  and  Irene  Lynch.  This  was 
a  pride  built  on  a  foundation  of  love  which, 
in  turn,  was  derived  from  sound  family 
values— a  commodity  that's  becoming  in- 
creasingly hard  to  find  these  days. 

When  Patrick,  perhaps  the  best  basketball 
player  on  this  hoop-oriented  clan,  kept 
knocking  down  honor  after  honor  at  St. 
Raphael  Academy  and  Brown  University. 
Dennis  lit  up  like  the  sun.  For  theirs  was  a 
special  relationship,  one  which  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  coached  (nu- 
tured?)  a  younger  brother  through  good 
times  and  bad  and  seen  him  blossom. 

This  is  not  to  say  Dennis  was  any  less 
proud  of  John,  or  Bill,  or  Peggy.  Was  there 
anybody  in  the  family  who  felt  better  than 
coach  Dennis  when  Peggy  led  the  SRA  girls 
to  a  R.I.  state  basketball  championship  sev- 
eral year  ago?  Not  quite. 

Loyalty,  to  his  family,  to  St.  Raphael,  his 
players,  his  Irish  heritage. 

In  the  strife-torn  country,  that  is  Ireland. 
Dennis  was  deeply  involved  in  good-will  bas- 
ketball tours.  Instead  of  Just  reading  about 
how  the  youth  of  Ireland  were  generally 
facing  a  bleak  future,  Dennis  did  what  he 
could  to  bring  them  hope— with  basketball 
being  the  vehicle  that  carried  his  message. 

Considering  that  the  United  States  needs 
all  the  good  will  it  can  muster  on  the  inter- 
national scene,  its  sad  when  a  Dennis 
Lynch,  a  "doer."  leaves  us. 

SRA.  too.  benefitted  from  this  type  of 
action  on  his  part.  Never,  repeat  never,  has 
the  school  had  such  a  staunch  supporter  as 
Dennis  Lynch.  If  Tommy  Lasorda  bleeds 
Dodger  blue,  then  Lynch  exuded  enough 
purple  and  gold  to  fill  a  reservoir. 

And  he  didnt  care  what  people  thought 
either.  He  flaunted  his  loyalty  to  SRA  be- 
cause it  was  his  way  of  showing  how  much 
he  appeciated  what  the  school  had  done  for 
the  entire  family. 
He  was.  in  short,  the  consumate  alumnus. 
Tenacity.  Did  Dennis  Lynch  coach  the 
greatest  schoolboy  basketball  teams  ever  to 
dribble  through  the  R.I.  Interscholastic 
League?  No. 

In  recent  years,  the  pickings  were  slim. 
But  no  matter  how  steep  the  odds  and  how 
talented  the  opposition,  the  SainU  came  to 
play.  Always. 

When  you  played  SRA,  you  had  better 
have  been  prepared,  because  Lynch  was  and 
so  were  his  players,  to  the  best  of  their  abili- 
ty. Once  they  sunk  their  teeth  into  you. 


they  didn't  let  go  until  the  final  buzzer 
sounded,  no  matter  how  tight  or  one-sided 
the  game  played. 

Perhaps  the  players  on  his  last  team  real- 
ized moreso  than  the  others  how  hard  he 
could  fight.  Dennis  knew  the  odds  were 
stacked  against  him  as  early  as  February  of 
1988  when  he  first  learned  of  the  illness 
that  was  to  take  his  life.  Yet  he  never  even 
contemplated  giving  in  and  the  last  thing  he 
wanted  was  sympathy,  even  though  he  was 
hit  with  the  crudest  of  ironies. 

"The  day  I  found  out  what  I  had  was  the 
day  my  wife  found  out  she  was  pregnant 
with  our  first  child,"  Dennis  related  at  the 
time.  '"Can  you  believe  that?" 

He  was  still  determined  to  do  all  he  could 
to  "beat  this  thing"  and  lead  as  normal  a 
life  as  possible.  For  him,  that  included  play- 
ing ball  with  the  Saints  during  the  off- 
season and  after  practice.  In  fact,  he  Issued 
a  challenge  to  his  players  in  the  spring  of 
88. 

""I  don't  care  how  you  write  this,"  he  said, 

but  tell  the  kids  I'll  be  back  soon  playing 
against  them— and  beating  them." 

The  challenge  lasted  for  another  year  as 
Dennis  was  in  remission.  During  that  time, 
he  taught  everybody  a  lot  about  how  to  live 
with  class  and  dignity  in  the  face  of  a  devas- 
tating situation. 

Don't  look  for  answers  here  regarding 
why  a  young  man  like  him  is  struck  down  so 
early  in  life,  because  there  are  no  answers. 
At  least  none  that  make  any  sense. 

Those  who  Itnew  and  loved  Dennis  Lynch 
would  do  well  to  emulate  him.  That,  per- 
haps, would  be  the  best  tribute  one  could 
give. 


THE  RE-EMERGING  THREAT  OF 
HEROIN  USE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  almost  a 
century  ago,  George  Santayana,  the 
famous  philosopher  and  poet,  admon- 
ished us  that  "those  who  cannot  re- 
member the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it."  Nowhere  has  this  country 
so  clearly  failed  to  heed  Santayana's 
warning  than  In  the  area  of  drug 
abuse. 

The  cocaine  crisis  that  is  currently 
shaking  the  foundations  of  communi- 
ties across  the  country  is  only  the 
most  recent— and  tragic— example  of 
our  failure  to  learn  from  history. 

Cocaine  epidemics  have  swept 
through  the  United  States  at  least 
twice  during  this  century— in  the 
1900's,  and  1930's— according  to  Dr. 
David  Musto,  the  leading  expert  on 
the  medical  and  social  history  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  United  States.  And  during 
each  episode,  drug-related  violence 
and  overdoses  soared,  as  thousands  of 
addicts  overwhelmed  an  ill-prepared 
public  health  system. 

Despite  the  clear  pattern  and  solid 
medical  evidence  of  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  cocaine,  some  medical  experts 
and  Government  officials  as  recently 
as  the  mid-1970's  were  actually  calling 
for  the  decriminalization  of  cocaine. 
And  as  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  Mo-iTNiHAii,  recently 
noted,  the  1987  edition  of  the  Merck 
Pharmaceutical  Manual  still  implies 
that  cocaine  is  not  addictive. 


Unfortunately,  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  repeating  our  past  mistakes  by  ig- 
noring the  re-emerging  heroin  threat 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, two  major  waves  of  heroin  use— 
from  1968  to  1973  and  from  1979  to 
1982— have  swept  through  this  coun- 
try, fueling  dramatic  increases  in 
crime  and  drug  overdoses.  Until  re- 
cently, many  officials  downplayed  the 
current  heroin  threat,  arguing  that 
there  were  few  new  users  and  that  the 
existing  user  population  would  dimin- 
ish as  older  users  stopped  using  heroin 
or  simply  died.  The  temptation  to 
ignore  the  heroin  problem  was  made 
all  the  easier  as  cocaine  and  later 
"crack"  became  the  drugs  of  choice, 
consuming  the  attention  of  our  drug 
control  efforts. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it: 
Heroin  is  coming  back.  For  the  past  6 
months,  I  have  been  examining  the 
heroin  problem  in  the  United  States. 
The  preliminary  results  of  dozens  of 
interviews  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  treatment 
officials  across  the  country  are  ex- 
tremely troubling. 

A  surge  in  imports  of  Southeast 
Asian  heroin— so-called  China  White- 
has  begun  to  flood  the  United  States 
market  with  cheap,  highly  pure 
heroin.  This  dramatic  increase  in  the 
supply  and  purity  of  heroin  in  the 
United  States  may  fuel  the  most  dev- 
astating drug  epidemic  in  this  Nation's 
history. 

I  don't  make  this  prediction  lightly. 
There  are  a  nimaber  of  ominous  signs: 

First,  worldwide  production  of 
heroin,  particularly  Southeast  Asian 
heroin,  has  skyrocketed  in  recent 
years.  According  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, opium  production  rose  nearly 
100  percent  from  1982  to  1988,  from 
1,560  to  2,870  metric  tons.  Production 
in  Southeast  Asia  increased  even 
faster,  jumping  from  707  tons  to  1,565 
tons.  Given  the  political  turmoil  in 
Southeast  Asia,  United  States  officials 
predict  that  production  will  continue 
to  rise  in  the  near  future. 

Second,  tightly  organized  syndicates 
of  ethnic  Chinese  have  developed  ex- 
tensive smuggling  networlts  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  Like  the 
Colombian  cocaine  cartels,  the  Chi- 
nese groups  have  begun  to  integrate 
vertically,  taking  control  of  the  entire 
system— from  the  fields  of  Burma  and 
Laos,  to  the  transhipment  through 
mainland  China  and  Hong  Kong,  to 
the  distribution  to  mid-level  dealers  on 
the  streets  of  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
and  other  major  United  States  cities. 

The  role  of  these  syndicates  was  dra- 
matically revealed  recently  when  the 
FBI  cracked  a  Chinese  heroin  traffick- 
ing organization  and  seized  820  pounds 
of  pure  Southeast  Asian  heroin— the 
largest  single  heroin  seizure  in  United 
States  history,  with  an  estimated 
street  value  of  $1  billion. 


Third,  these  groups  have  flooded  the 
U.S.  market  with  relatively  cheap  and 
highly  pure  heroin.  At  a  recent  hear- 
ing that  I  chaired  in  New  York  City  on 
the  major  international  drug  cartels. 
Bob  Stutman,  head  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration's  New  York 
field  division,  described  the  Jump  in 
heroin  supply  as  mind  boggling,  with 
the  purity  of  street  heroin  increasing 
from  3  to  12  percent  in  the  early 
1980's  to  almost  50  to  80  percent 
today— with  prices  remaining  steady 
or  dropping.  These  purity  levels  are 
unprecedented. 

The  intense  purity  of  heroin  may  ac- 
count for  the  20-percent  increase  in 
the  niunber  of  heroin-related  hospital 
emergency  room  visits  since  1985. 
That  means  that  last  year,  one  person 
was  rushed  to  an  emergency  room 
every  33  minutes  because  of  a  heroin 
overdose. 

Fourth,  several  new  forms  of  heroin 
abuse  are  gaining  in  popularity— ex- 
posing new,  younger  users  to  the 
heroin  market.  The  most  popular  new 
form  involves  smoking  a  mixture  of 
heroin  and  crack  cocaine,  commonly 
called  a  "speedball."  Addicts  are 
mixing  crack  with  heroin  to  lengthen 
the  crack  high  and  reduce  the  intensi- 
ty and  depression  that  follows  it.  One 
drug  abuse  expert  recently  commented 
in  the  New  York  Times: 

This  [the  combination  of  crack  and 
heroin]  could  easily  be  the  worst  news  to 
the  drug  abuse  control  community  since  the 
emergence  of  crack  in  the  early  1980's. 

And  a  recent  survey  in  a  New  York 
treatment  center  foimd  that  37  per- 
cent of  drug  abusers  said  they  had 
tried  the  crack/heroin  combination. 

Moreover,  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  traditional  intravenous 
heroin  addicts  are  switching  to  smok- 
able  heroin  because  of  the  fear  of 
AIDS.  On  the  streets,  smoking 
heroin— usually  done  by  heating  it 
under  aluminum  foil  and  inhaling  the 
smoke— is  referred  to  as  "chasing  the 
dragon,"  so  called  because  users  chase 
the  elaborate,  dragon-like  fumes  of 
smoke  with  a  straw. 

According  to  unpublished  statistics 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Drug 
Abuse,  hospital  emergency  rooms  have 
reported  a  400-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  smok&^le  heroin  inci- 
dents—to a  total  of  167  cases  last  year. 

The  actual  number,  however,  is 
probably  far  higher.  During  my  inves- 
tigation. I  found  that  hospitals  are  re- 
quired to  report  only  the  drug  that 
caused  the  overdose — not  the  method 
of  taking  the  drug.  As  a  result,  new 
trends  are  not  discovered  in  their  early 
stages  because  our  reporting  system 
ignores  new  combinations  of  drugs  and 
new  ways  of  taking  drugs.  That's  what 
happened  with  crack— it  took  almost  2 
years  before  the  national  drug  abuse 
reporting  system  began  tracking  crack 
separately   from   powdered   cocaine— 
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and   that's  what  is  happening  today  cocaine,  and  PCP  by  the  National  In-  how  has  the  us.  heroin  situation 

with  smokable  heroin.  stitute  on  Drug  Abuse:  chanced' 

At  the  hearing  that  I  chaired  in  New  Third,    excerpts    from    a    December  l.  The  major  change  has  been  the  huge 

Yorlc,  Bob  Stutman  warned  that  smok  1988  report  on  drug  use  trends  in  New  influx  of  Southeast  Asian  heroin: 

able  heroin  could  be  the  "crack"  prob-  York  City,  which  highlights  the  grow-  Bob  stutman,  head  of  DEAs  New  York 

lem  of  the  1990's.  ing  popularity  of  smokable  heroin;  and  ""'c*'  estimates  that  70  to  75  percent  of  the 

Fifth,  there  are  preliminary  indica  Fourth,  several  recent  newspaper  ar-  ^^'■°'"  '"  New  York  now  comes  from  South- 

tions  that  the  Colombian  cocaine  car  tides  that  document  the  recent  influx  *'^'  '^'*'  '=<''"P*'"^<1  w'^-h  3  percent  in  1983 

tels    are    interested    in    entering    the  of   Southeast   Asian    heroin    into   the  NeTvoriTrif v*Vnn^\ ^^o^nf.*"''"*  ^^"'"«' 

heroin    market.     With     the    drop     in  United  States;  the  role  of  ethnic  Chi-  a  top  DEA  of fSf  estimated  th«^           .n 

Wholesale  cocaine  prices  from  $50,000  nese   syndicates   in   the   heroin   trade;  pe^cen't  ^ftirSl'Tthe  United' sSt! 

per  kilo   m    1982   to   $12,000   per   kilo  the  connection  between  heroin  smug-  comes   from  Southeast  Asia  (Los  Ang^i^ 

today,     the    cartels    are    increasingly  Kling  and  the  Colombian  drug  cartels;  Times.  February  25.  1988). 

looking     at     the     profitable     heroin  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  smok-  2    The  influx  of  Southeast  Asian  heroin 

market  in  the  United  States,  where  a  able  heroin.  ^^  produced  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 

kilo    of    heroin    still    brings    $150,000  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  p"*"''*' of  heroin  on  the  streets: 

United   States    law   enforcement    offi  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  The  average  purity  of  street  heroin  has 

cials  have  acknowledged  an  increase  in  Record,  as  follows:  {"^^n,    IT"  ^  '°.^^  jxrcent  in  the  early 

fh^ris'JvTence'JhTt  f^'^T-  T'  ^^"^"^ «"  "^•'°"'  ^"""^  ^  """^  -ponr8rp;rn\  T:s^:i^:z^iz 

there  is  evidence  that  the  Guatemalan                                     States  ( Bob  Stutman.  Senate  International  Narcot 

S^Sr"^  "^    ^^^^  ^°  *^^  Colombian         „„^.  g,,,  is  the  overall  heroin  problem"'  ""^  Ct^^CMs.  New  York  City,  June  19.  1989). 

ThP  prwnair^o /^ortoi  v,o.-r,i.,  ^«„^„„,               The\T  are  approximately  750.000  intrave-  what  is  smoking  heroin  called? 

wi    clerrrdSS^enteJ"n    a    re^^^^^^^  nou.s  heroin  users  ,n  the  United  States.  The  Speedbalhng."    Smoking    a    mixture    of 

was    cieariy    aocumented    in    a    recent  number  of  herom-related  hospital  emegency  crack   cocaine  and   heroin    addicts  are  in 

FBI    case    involving    drug    traffickers  room  visits  has  mrrea.sed  20  percent  In  the  creasingly   turning   to   this'  combination   to 

With  connections  in  Brazil.  Spain,  and  past  four  years  extend  the  intense  crack  high  and  to  reduce 

Italy.    According    to    the    FBI.    cocaine             Heroin-related  emergency  room  visits  the  depression  that  follows.  Bv  iurinp  croc* 

from  South  America  was  shipped  to  a  y^.^^^.  "^<'«  to  heroin,  this  new  mixture  is  bringing 

laboratory  in  Spain,  where  it  was  proc          .qac  "''"'■  vo^^ser  people  into  the  heroin  market 

essed  and  transported  to  Italy  in  ex          Zll '^'^^^  Chasing  the  dragon.  ■  Smoking  heroin  by 

change  for  heroin,  which  was   to   be        lilt"- '^•«'"'  TlH-    "^'h^   ^  ,^'*^   ^'^f   "^   ^^   ^^*""« 

^  M^i^siZr^^^' "^^^ft^-  f  ::::::::; "S?  - smo^^fhUrrtr^^heTuni^rs 

the  past  6  months.  I  cannot  escape  the  

conclusion  that  wp  nrp  nn  f  ho  vorcro /^f  HOW  BIG  IS  the    SMOKABLE    heroin  „ 

conclusion  mat  we  are  on  the  verge  of  problem'  Heroin  Situation  Report  November   1988 

another  heroin  epidemic  in  the  United  ^.       „,,_.           ,     .              ,  ^  European /Asian  Drug  Traftickers  Unit 

SUtes.    Unfortunately,    there   are    nu-  ^eTo  n  reiaTed     hosn^^^""''"''''    ''"°''^'""  ^""'^    Section.    Criminal    InveI^Lative 

merous   signs-particularly.    the   ever-  viMC.'"hZs'rcrea^;r400  p;rcem?n'rhe^pL";  Z'''"""-  ^™^'-  ^"""^  ^  ^•'-"-- 

mcreasing   supply   of   pure   Southeast  four  years  The  number  is  probably  higher. 

Asian  heroin  and  the  growing  popular  because    hospitals    are    only    required    to  '•  opium  production 

ity  of  smokable  heroin,  which  is  draw  report    what    drug    was    involved,    not    the  Mexico.  SEA  and  SWA  since  1983/84  to 

ing  a  new.  younger  generation  into  the  '"'"thod  of  administration.  1986/87  almost  doubled. 

heroin    market— that    the    upcoming 

heroin    cycle    may    be    the    worst    in  s™w*.  ,™nde.ts  "  TRAFFICKING  INDICATORS  (HEROIN/MORPHINE) 

United  States  history.  y,^                  sma>*»  inoir     j,  oncwiage  oi 

Calling   attention    to    this    problem.  '"'*""           '"J^,^        '   *"""" 

however,  is  only  the  first  step.  I  am     — ' ' —  mT^t 

currently  preparing  a  detailed  set  of     ]'^ a  075 ~- 

recommendations    to    respond    to    the     isg; —— ,9  «     Mewx „ 33      4, 

heroin    threat,    including    diplomatic.  "«            "1_„__                     i"               loe    sw       — ~ "- "—• — — *l     ,« 

law  enforcement,  and  denpand  reduc      "Z — ■ 

tion  initiatives  and  will  present  these  'Jw^enes  suibiic,  pui«n*  irstituif  or  o-ug  tt>M  1^  i989  '  h\«^\<^  as  nijn  ^  jo  nwcmt  m  i987 

to  the  Senate  in  the  near  future.  A  recent  survey  of  addicts  at  the  Phoenix 

However,  the  first  step  in  responding  "o"-^  drug  treatment  center  m  New  York  '"  HEROIN/MORPHINE  USE  INDICATORS 

to  any  problem  must  be  the  recogni-  City  found  that  37  percent  had  tried    speed -^ 

tion  that  a  problem  exists    Mr    Presi-  "^a"'"*!. '  smoking  a  mixture  of  crack  cocaine      1983        198! 

dent,    the   heroin   threat   does   exist-  and  herom  (A/ei/^  Vor/c  Timf*.  July  13.  1989).  ^ 

S^ehard^eiJne'^r'^'^'J^tH^^'^^r  Ha^r^Ifdf  ^n^edy  Ic^llLirSv^rmlnt  -"- ^~-:-^=-:=:r      V^      "^ 

the  hard-learned  lessons  of  the  past  by  recently  stated  that  smoking  heroin  •could  ^TTr " 

allowmg  another   heroin   epidemic   to  easily  be  the  worse  news  to  the  drug  abuse  «/,^      '"""'  *"""  "  ^  '""^  **  ^'  ■"""'  *"•**  "  '^ 

sweep  across  the  country  before  we  re-  control  community  since  the  emergence  of 

spond.  crack  In  the  early  1980s  '  iNeic  York  Tim^t 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^"'v  13.  1989,  ^ei.  York  Times.  - -hol^ale^pric^  .sw^sea.  mexico  ,in 

sent  that  several  articles  and  analyses  what  is  status  of  worldwide  opium  1982-306  666  per  kilo 

relating  to  heroin  be  printed  in  the  production'  1987-150  000 

CONGRBSSIONAL  RECORD,  as  follows:  Worldwide  production  has  jumped  almost 

First,    a    Heroin    Situation    Report  85  percent  in  the  past  six  years                                      heroin  prices  in  source  countries 

^u*^™^   ''°'"P"^'*   *^   "^y    ""^^"^^^    ^y  Worldinde  opium  production                       See  chart. 

the  FBI  s  European-Asian  drug  traf  year                                                                                        ^'  laboratories 

flcking  unit  last  November:  „„                                            Maine  Tons  MEXICO                    iran 

Second,    an    unpublished    technical        ,qb« ^•^®°  BURMA  PAKISTAN 

analysis  of  the  chemical  and  physio-        .       ^•^''°  Thailand  india 

logical   processes  of  smoking   heroin.  NarouLc^^ntr^rar/Re'po^ri/erar''""''  ^Shanistan         VJS^^ 
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VII.  FBI  CASE  CHART  GROUP/PRODUCT  (CASELOAD 
AND  STATE) 

See  chart. 

VIII.  overview/definitions 


OPIUM  PRODUCTI(» 

lln  metric  iMis] 

Courtfy 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Bwma     — 

Tluiland- 

UOS        

SW/suWoW 

1 

SIS 

490 

35 

100 

6?5 

700-1,000 

20-25 

100-290 

820-1415 

925-1.230 

20-45 

150-300 

1095-1575 

SWA 
Wgtanistan 
Irjn 
Pakistan 

140  180 

400-600 

40-50 

400-500 

?00-400 

40-70 

500-800 
200-400 
140-160 

400-800 
200-400 
135-160 

SWA.  stibloU 

580-830 

640-9/0 

840-1360 

735-1360 

Total 

1416-1666 

1293-1623 

1680-2715 

1875-2990 

OPIUM  PRODUCTION 

A.     DEAs     Heroin     Signature     Program 
(HSP):  I 

HEROIN  AND  MORPHINE  TRAFFICKING  INDICATORS,  1983- 

86 


1983 

1984 

1985 

1986' 

1987 

Origin  (percent)  '    „ 

51 
32 
17 
47 

47 
39 
14 
53 

40 
41 
19 

61 

Soulliwest  Asia       

.....     1    48 
1    33 

Soitheajt  Asa 
Retail  tiefon  puiity  ' 

19 
4.5 

59 

HBom  pccps  '  ipef 
milligram  pure) 

J215 

J2  37 

S2  30 

$212 

J2  00 

'  Peicxnlage  at  random  samples  ol  extiidits  analyzed  Irom  tiK  MA  Hetan 
Signature  Program 
'  lanuary  lo  June 

B.  DEAs  Domestic  Monitor  Program 
(DMP): 

(Intelligence  Program  of  retail  purchases 
to  gather  information  on  purity,  price  and 
origin.) 

New  York  City.  1987—28-67%  purity  avail- 
able in  street  level  packages  at  a  cost  of 
$.40-. 97  per  milligram. 

HEROIN  USE 

A.  DEAs  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network 

(DAWN): 

HEROIN  AND  MORPHINE  USE  INDICATORS,  1983-87 

1983   1984   1985   1986   1987  ' 

Hospital  emergencies  reported 

tiKougti  the  MWN  system  9,178  9.021  10,637  11.416  11.390 
Heroin/ morpfm  related 

aeatlis  (less  NYCl  771       1.088      1.360      1.420        918 

'  lanuary  lo  Seplember 

The  DAWN  System  indicated  an  increase 
in  heroin  use/addiction  each  year  from  1980 
through  1987. 

Emergencies  increased  30%  from  1984  to 
1987,  and  the  projected  emergencies  for 
1987  were  up  7%  from  1986. 

B.  West  Coast  Indicators:  1986-87: 

HOSPITAL  EMERGENCIES  BY  CITY 


1986 


1987 
IpraiKM) 


Sw  Francisco 
Lk  Angeles 


1.013 
1.684 


585 
1.080 


Nole     Tlie  MWN  System  micates  a  deaease  ol  42  percent  for  San 
Fianosco  and  a  decrease  ol  36  percent  tor  Los  Angetes 
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C.  Data  compiled  from  DAWN  and  from 
epidemiologists  and  treatment  officials 
show  that  the  average  age  of  the  heroin 
user  admitted  for  treatment  to  be  rising. 


[In  percent] 

1978    1980    1986    1987  ■ 

Users  admtted  30  years  and  older 

34       42       64          67 

'  January  to  Septemter 

The  information  contained  below  was  de- 
rived from  DEA  Field  Management  Reports, 
case  files  and  "street  studies"  supported  by 
DEIA  and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse.  The  prices  are  wholesale  for  FY 
1982-1987  (thru  June  1988)  and  are  a  na- 
tional average. 

WHOLESALE  DRUG  PRICES  DOLLARS 

Quantity  1982       1983       1984       1985       1986       1987 

HEROIN  ' 
KDogram  306,666  215,000   155,000   156,666   145,000   150  000 

COCAINE' 
Uofram  60.000     50,000     45.000     40,000     33,500     30,000 

'  Sources  of  heroin  are  Southwest  Asia,   Southeast  Asia  and  Mexico 
'  Sources  for  cocaine  prices  are  Irom  tt*  cites  ol  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
Miami  and  New  Vork 


[Domestic  commercial  and  Jamaican] 

Quantity 

1982  ■     1983  '     1984  '     1985  ^ 

1986' 

1987' 

MARUUANA 
500  to  1.000 
lis"  V 

$208       $217        $250       $450 

$525 

$825 

>  500  to  1,000  bs. 
'Per  pound 

Heroin  prices  in  Origin  countries: 
1.  Southeast  Asian  heroin  (SEA): 

A.  BURMA 

Most  Burmese  suppliers  deal  in  Heroin 
No.  4  which  average  approximately  70%  in 
purity. 

Prices  for  1988  (up  2nd  quarter): 

1.  Raw  Opium':  4.000-5.100  Baht/Choi 
($160-204  U.S./I.6  kilos) 

2.  Heroin  No.  4:  43.000-54.000  Baht/Unit 
($1,700-2,160  U.S.  Vh  lbs) 

B.  THAILAND 

F»rices  for  1988.  (up  to  the  3rd  quarter): 

1.  Raw  Opium  •:  4.000-5.300  Baht/Choi 
($160-212  U.S./1.6  kilos) 

2.  Heroin  No.  4:  43.000-54,000  Baht/Unit 
($1,720-3,000  U.S./1  V2  lbs) 

C.  LAOS 

Prices  for  1988  (up  to  2nd  quarter): 
Heroin    No.    4    (wholesale):    65.000-70.000 
Baht/Unit  ($2,600-2.800  U.S./IH  lbs.) 
II.  Southwest  Asian  Heroin  (SWA): 

A.  AFGHANISTAN 

Most  of  Afghanistan's  Opium  is  sold  to 
Pakistan;  however,  some  is  sold  directly  to 
Chinese  buyers. 

B.  IRAN 

Prices  for  1985: 

1.  Heroin  Base:  400.000-500.000  Reals/KG 
($600-760  U.S./Kilos) 

2.  Smoking  Heroin:  $4,000-6,000  U.S./ 
Kilos) 


'  Ratio  of  Raw  Opium  to  Heroin  No.  4  is  estimat- 
ed at  10:1  eg.  2.800  kilograms  of  Raw  Opium  would 
produce  280  kilograms  on  400  units  of  No.  4, 


C.  PAKISTAN 


Prices  for  1988  (up  to  the  2nd  quarter): 

1.  Brown  Heroin:  16,000-30,000  Rupees/ 
KG  ($914-1.714  U.S./KG)  (for  foreign  con- 
sumption). 

2.  White  Heroin:  80,000-110.000  Rupees/ 
KG  ($4,571-6,285  U.S./KG). 

III.  Other  source  countries: 

A.  TURKEY 

Prices  for  1985— $11,000-12,000  U.S.  per 
kilogram. 

B.  INDIA 

Price  of  Burmese  white  heroin: 

1.  1983:  120-150  Rupees/gram  ($9.00-11.50 
U.S./gram). 

2.  1988:  300-350  Rupees/gram  ($23.00- 
27.00  U.S./gram)— approximately  300,000 
Rupees/kg  ($23,000  U.S./kg). 

SOURCE  COtTRTRY  INFORMATION 

1.  Afghanistan— Most  of  Afghanistan's 
Opium  is  sold  to  Pakistan,  some  is  sold  di- 
rectly to  Chinese  buyers. 

2.  Bulgaria— Major  transshipment  point 
for  heroin  coming  out  of  the  Middle  East 
and  SWA  heroin. 

3.  Thailand— 

PRICES  FOR  HEROIN  NO.  4  1988 

[Baht/Unit  =  B/U] 


First  quarter 


Second  quarter 


Dnrd  quarter 


47,000-75.000  B/U 
$1,88C-$3,000US 
per  I'l  lbs 


43,000-60,000  B/U 
$1,720-2,400 


45,000-68.000  B/U 
1,800-2.720 


PRICES  FOR  RAW  OPIUM  1988 

(BaW/Choi  =  B,'C] 


Second  quarter 

Thtnl  quarter 

4,000-5,000  B/C 
$160,200  US  per  1 6  kgs 

5,000-5,300  B/C 
$200,212  U  S  /I  6  kgs 

A.  Heroin  No.  4  Averaged: 
80.000-90,000  Baht  per  Unit 
$3.200-$3.600  U.S.  per  1%  lbs. 

B.  Raw  Opium  Averaged: 
5.000-7,000  Baht  per  Choi. 
$200-$280  U.S.  per  V.  kilos. 

4.  Burma— Most  Burmese  suppliers  deal  in 
Heroin  No.  4  which  averages  about  70% 
purity. 

Prices  for  the  second  quarter  of  1988  Raw 
Opium:  4.000-5.100  Baht  per  Choi  ($160-204 
U.S.  per  '/2  lbs). 

Aerial  herbicide  spray  eradication  efforts 
in  the  Northern  Shan  State  of  Burma  by 
the  Burmese  Government  in  1987-88  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  major  impact  on  the  total 
Opium  production  for  the  area. 

Burma  is  the  only  source  of  heroin  con- 
sumed and  transhipped  for  Northeast  India. 

1985:  Burmese  Government  implemented 
an  Aerial  Herbicide  Spray  Eradication. 

5.  Taiwan— A  staging  area  for  the  trans- 
shipment of  Heroin  No.  4.  believed  to  be 
destined  for  the  U.S..  Canada,  or  South 
America. 

6.  India— 

PRICE  OF  BURMESE  WHITE  HEROIN 


1983 

1988 

120,150  Ruiiees  a  gram 
($9-11  50  US  a  gram) 

300-350  Riaees  a  r>ni 
($23-27  uTTinm  ) 

Note— Burmese   White   costs    300,000   Rupees/kg    ($23,000    US/kgj 


ii;Ai9 
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7.  Italy- 
Heroin  Prices; 

SEA  * 4.— SI  15  U.S.  per  Kr&m. 

SWA.— $115  U.S.  per  gram. 

Italy/Sicily  considered  too  ■hot"  to  re-es 
tablish  heroin  labs.  Sicilians  are  using  the 
Middle  East  and  Chinese  for  source  of 
supply"  (SOS). 

8.  Laos- 
Spring  of  1988  Heroin  Prices  (Wholesale) 
65.000-70.000  Baht/Unit. 

$2,600-2,800  US./'/^  lbs. 

Ratio  of  Raw  Opium  into  Heroin  No  4  is 
estimated  at  about  10  to  one.  Eg.  2.800  kg.s 
of  Raw  Opium  would  produce  @  280  kgs  of 
No.  4  or  400  Units. 

9.  Pakistan- 
Second  Quarter  1988 

1.  Brown  Heroin  16.000-30.000  Rupees/kg 
(for  foreign  consumption)  $914  1.714  US 
kg 

2.  White  Heroin  80.000-11.000  Rupee.s/kg 
$4,571-6.285 

JV.  SOURCE  COUNTHIES  WITH  KNOWN  OH 
SUSPECTED  HEROIN  LABORATORIES    REFINERIES 

Mexico  Pakistan 

Burma  India 

Thailand  Turkey 

Laos  Taiwan 

Afghanistan  Hong  Kong 
Iran 


HEROIN  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  FBI  Casckuo; 
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ASIAM  TRArFICKERS 

Pending  Case: 

(A)  5  separate  heroin  importation  groups 
identified  shipments  ranging  from  75  450 
pounds. 

(B)  Over    10    lbs    of    heroin    purchased 
seized. 

<C)  Over  24  kilograms  of  cocaine  pur 
chased/seized. 

Bamboo  Dragon 

(A)  Involved;  New  York.  Newark.  WMFO. 
and  San  FYancisco  Field  Offices. 

(B)  Targeted:  Chinese  Heroin  Importation 
Network  Obtaining  Heroin  from  Hong  Kong 
and  supplying  U.S..  Japan.  Tawian.  Korea. 
Australia  and  Europe. 

(C)  Purchases:  Over  25  lbs  of  heroin  in 
Hong  Kong  at  $222,293  (U.S.-l  kilo  200.000 
-12kUos  2,400.000). 


iD)  Take  Down:  Hong  Kong  11  arrests— 
88  ll)s  heroin  recovered. 

U.S.-5  arrest^s  22  lbs  heroin  ATF— in 
New  York  arrested  6  and  recovered  50  ma- 
chine guns. 

Mexican  Brown  Heroin 

'Ai  Distribution:  Mainly  from  Durango 
Mexico  through  Southwest  and  up  to  Chica 
go  by  Herrera  Family  (5.000  members  esti- 
mated). 

(Bi  Chicago:  Principal  u.ser  city. 

(C)  Price  Stabilized. 

'D)  Have  had  .successful  prcsecutions  over 
the  past  3  years  and  pro,secutions  still  pend- 
ing. 

Crack  Heroin 

(At  New  York  drug  intelligence  unit  — no 
reference. 

iB)  Believe  may  be  referring  to  $3  smok 
ing  heroin 

iCi  Seizure  in  New  York's  Chinatown  of 
heroin  in  pellets  that,  "resembled"  crack.  It 
was  20'v  heroin  in  pellets  with  codeine  and 
caffeine 

Black  Tar  Heroin 

I  A)  First  Appeared.  Mid  1970s  in  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles. 

iBi  Manufactured:  By  independent  farm 
ers  in  Sonora.  Durango.  Sinaloa.  and  Guer- 
rero (in  competition  with  traditional  traf- 
ficking federations). 

(O  Di.stributed  by  Mexicans/Mexican 
Amencan.s  dominate  retail  distribution- 
black  retailers  increasing  Usually  distribut- 
ing in  quantities  less  that  an  ounce  (25 
gram.s  in  Mexican  ounce) 

(D)  Appearance  Dark  brown  to  black 
(roofing  tar)  being  further  processed  to  ,sim 
ulate  traditional  Mexican    brown"  heroin. 

(E)  Purity  As  high  as  93<-,  with  60'^r  to 
70%  common 

(F)  Price  miUigran  $.25  vs.  $2.32  (Nat  1 
heroin  average )  gram  $200  to  $600 

(G)  Profit:  Extraordinary  $300  oz  in 
Mexico  $4,000  to  $6,000  in  United  States. 

Current  Drug  Use  Trends  in  New  York 

City    December  1988 

I  By  Blanche  Frank.  Ph  D  and  William 

Hopkins.  MA.) 

'EXCERPTS  ON  HEROIN  TRENDS) 

2  Heroin 

Heroin  activity  had  generally  stabilized  in 
the  last  few  years:  however,  indicator  data 
suggest  an  increase  as  presented  in  exhibit 
2  The  findings  are  the  following: 

Deaths  due  to  chronic  or  acute  intrave 
nous  narcotism  continue  to  increase— from 
512  in  1985.  601  in  1986.  and  781  in  1987. 
Preliminary  findings  through  the  middle  of 
October  show  more  than  750  such  deaths 
thus  far  in  1988:  the  number  of  deaths  for 
all  of  1988  IS  expected  to  reach  900  or  more. 

Emergency  room  admissions  including 
heroin  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  past 
year  for  the  sample  of  DAWN  hospitals  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  The 
number  of  heroin-involved  episodes  for  1987 
<  3.531  epi.sodes)  reveal  an  8  percent  increase 
since  1986  (3.820  episodes) 

The  1987  patient  profile  shows  that 
heroin-involved  patients  were  likely  to  be 
male  i71  percent).  30  years  to  39  years  (50 
percent),  and  black  (48  percent). 

Overall  treatment  admissions  to  State 
funded  programs  in  New  York  City  with 
heroin  as  the  primary  drug  of  abuse  had 
been  declining  In  1987,  there  were  10.773 
admissions  to  treatment  programs  with 
heroin  as  the  primary  drug  of  abuse  com 
pared  to  11.223  in  1986  (a  decline  of  4  per 
cent).  In  the  first  six  months  of  1988.  how- 


ever, the  trend  has  turned  around  and  now 
shows  a  notable  increase  of  30  percent  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  in  1987— from 
4.805  heroin  admissions  to  6,231.  Heroin  ad- 
missions represent  41  percent  of  treatment 
admissions  to  New  York  City  programs. 

The  New  York  City  treatment  system  has 
been  operating  at  or  above  capacity  for 
many  years.  As  of  August  1988.  state-funded 
programs  have  lieen  operating  at  102-per 
cent  utilization,  and  the  funded  methadone 
programs,  with  a  current  census  of  25,499 
clients,  are  operating  at  105  percent  utiliza- 
tion 

By  far  the  most  widespread  secondary 
drug  of  abuse  among  those  admitted  to 
treatment  for  heroin  as  the  primary  drug  is 
cocaine— 62  percent  of  1988  admissions.  Al 
though  intravenous  (IV)  use  is  surely  the 
most  common  route  of  administration  (71 
percent),  intranasal  use  has  been  reported 
in  a  growing  proportion— 25  percent  in  198fi 
compared  to  21  percent  in  1987  and  15  per- 
cent in  1986.  Interestingly,  28  percent  of 
heroin  admissions  have  had  no  previous  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment. 

Demographically,  69  percent  of  these  1988 
admittees  are  male  and  31  percent  are 
female;  the  median  age  is  32  years;  and  His 
panics  continue  to  increase  as  the  modal 
group,  with  48  percent,  compared  to  blacks 
(30  percent)  and  whites  (22  percent). 

Street  studies  show  once  again  that 
heroin  activity  is  having  a  major  impact  on 
the  drug  scene  in  New  York  City.  The 
Street  Research  Unit  reports  that  an  in. 
creasing  number  of  drug  users  are  smoking 
a  combination  of  heroin  and  crack.  A  speed- 
ball  effect  IS  produced  by  the  smoking  of 
thus  combination  and  is  known  on  the  street 
as  Chasing  the  Dragon".  The  use  of  heroin 
in  conjunction  with  crack  serves  to  prolong 
the  high  and  reduces  the  negative  effects 
'I.e.,  depression,  paranoia,  anxiety,  etc.) 
which  occur  once  the  cocaine  begins  to  wear 
off 

Also,  the  Street  Research  Unit  reports 
that  according  to  street  sources  the  purity 
of  heroin  has  increased.  Users  attribute  the 
increase  in  purity  to  an  attempt  by  heroin 
dealers  to  win  back  customers  who  might 
have  been  attracted  to  crack  and  who  might 
be  concerned  about  contracting  AIDS.  The 
recent  reappearance  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  reported  cases  involving  "ntxi- 
ding  off"  by  heroin  addicts  suggests  that 
the  purity  of  heroin  has  risen. 

The  DEA  confirms  the  higher  purity  of 
street  level  heroin  in  the  City.  The  DEA 
continued  its  Domestic  Monitor  Program  in 
New  York  City  during  the  months  of  April 
through  June  in  1988.  During  the  period.  23 
street  level  purchases  were  made.  Laborato- 
ry findings  show  an  average  heroin  purity  of 
36.7  percent  for  the  samples,  with  a  purity 
range  between  2.6  percent  and  76.0  percent. 
The  cost  per  milligram  pure  heroin  ranges 
between  $0.40  and  $2.70. 

In  addition  to  "Chasing  the  Dragon" 
smoking  crack  and  heroin  on  aluminum, 
heroin  is  also  smoked  In  the  crack  pipe  by 
sprinkling  it  on  the  crack  rock. 

In  the  past  year,  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  has  made  an  increasing  number 
of  heroin  arrests.  In  1986.  17.289  heroin-re- 
lated arrests  were  made.  22.168  in  1987— an 
increase  of  28  percent  in  1  year.  By  June 
1988.  the  police  had  made  a  total  of  12.351 
heroin-involved  arrests,  which  is  a  slight  in- 
crease over  last  year.  The  Narcotics  Division 
reports  a  more  substantial  increase  in 
heroin  arrests  thus  far  in  1988:  by  Septem- 
ber 1988.  the  division  made  3.130  heroin  ar- 
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rests  compared  to  2.591  at  the  same  time 
last  year— an  increase  of  21  percent. 

Studies  among  recent  male  arrestees  also 
indicate  the  use  of  opiates  in  this  popula- 
tion, although  not  at  the  level  of  cocaine 
use.  Since  1984.  DUP  studies  in  New  York 
City  show  that  20  percent  or  more  test  posi- 
tive for  opiates.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1988, 
22  percent  of  the  sample  tested  positive;  by 
the  second  quarter,  27  fjercent  of  the  sample 
were  positive  for  opiates. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Cor- 
rection shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
admissions  to  the  Rikers  Island  Detoxifica- 
tion Unit.  The  number  had  been  relatively 
stable  in  1985  and  1986  at  a  peak  of  more 
than  15.000  admissions.  In  1987,  the  number 
increased  to  a  new  peak  of  18,662  admis- 
sions, representing  an  increase  of  18  percent 
since  1986  (15.828  admissions).  In  the  first 
nine  monttis  of  1988,  this  trend  has  stabi- 
lized with  almost  the  same  number  of  ad- 
missions as  in  the  comparable  period  in 
1987.  Hispanics  are  the  modal  group  with  48 
percent  of  admissions  compared  to  blacks 
(37  percent)  and  whites  (15  percent).  In  the 
last  few  years,  adult  males  have  been  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  these  admissions 
while  adult  females  have  been  declining 
somewhat  and  adolescent  males  have  been 
declining  dramatically.  In  1988,  adult  males 
represented  80  percent  of  admissions,  adult 
females  19  percent  and  adolescent  males  1 
percent. 

Births  to  heroin-using  women  show  a 
recent  increase,  but  the  overall  trend  indi- 
cates that  heroin  users  are  a  declining  pro- 
portion of  pregnant  women  who  abuse 
drugs.  In  1985.  there  were  286  births  to 
heroin  users  compared  to  361  in  1986— a  26 
percent  increase.  The  infant  mortality  rates 
for  heroin  babies  are  even  higher  than 
those  for  cocaine  babies. 

Technical  Review  Brief  from  the  Research 
Technology  Branch.  Division  of  Preclini- 
cal Research.  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse 

Pyrolysis    Studies— Cocaine,     Phencycli- 
DiNE.  Heroin  and  Methamphetamine 
(By  Nora  Chiang  and  Richard  Hawks) 

introduction 

Smoking  provides  a  unique  way  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  into  the  body.  In  con- 
sidering the  complex  variables  associated 
with  the  addiction  process,  smoking  of  drugs 
can  be  equated  with  intravenous  administra- 
tion of  drugs.  In  both  cases  the  drug  gets  to 
the  brain  in  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds  and 
manifests  its  effect*  very  rapidly.  This  pro- 
vides the  most  intense  "high"  and  therefore 
the  most  reinforcing  memory.  This  route 
also  leads  to  the  most  rapid  decrease  in  the 
effect  since  the  drug  effects  are  not  main- 
tained by  a  slower  absorption  phase  after 
the  orginal  administration.  The  rapid  onset 
of  the  high  greatly  increases  the  desire  for 
the  next  does  as  the  effects  diminish  and 
thus  promotes  the  addition  process.  This 
has  contributed  to  the  popular  use  of  the 
smoke  route  for  tobacco  and  marijuana  for 
centuries.  This  also  contributes  to  the  in- 
creasing abuse  of  PCP  in  the  past  decade, 
and  the  current  trend  for  the  increased  use 
of  cocaine,  methamphetamine  and  heroin 
by  smoking. 

Smoking  is  a  very  complex  process. 
During  smoking,  drugs  are  subject  to  vapori- 
zation, steam  distillation,  oxidative  degrada- 
tion and  chemical  reactions  with  ingredients 
and/or  impurities  in  the  street  doses.  The 
pyrolytic  compounds  which  result  may  have 


pharmsux>IoKlcaI  activities  different  from 
those  of  the  parent  drug  and  could  contrib- 
ute to  the  toxicity  associated  particularly 
with  the  smoking  of  drugs.  Both  the  drug 
and  its  pyrolysis  products,  that  are  present 
in  the  mainstream  smoke,  must  be  consid- 
ered in  explaining  the  pharmacological  and 
toxicological  effects  of  the  smoked  drug. 

The  amounts  of  the  drug  and/or  the  pyro- 
lytic products  generated  from  a  smoked 
dose  are  quite  variable  dependent  on  the 
physicochemical  properties  of  the  drug,  the 
device  used,  and  the  manner  by  which  the 
subjects  smoke.  In  order  to  investigate  the 
factors  determining  the  amount  of  the 
parent  compound  which  survives  under  dif- 
ferent pyrolytic  conditions,  in  vitro  studies 
have  been  carried  out  under  NIDA  con- 
tracts. As  drugs  may  be  exposed  to  various 
temperatures  during  smoking,  the  pyrolysis 
studies  of  pure  chemicals  were  carried  out 
at  temperatures  ranging  from  200'  to  800'C, 
the  latter  being  the  temperature  at  the 
glowing  end  of  a  tobacco  cigarette.  Simulat- 
ed smoking  was  also  carried  out  with  me- 
chanical devices  which  mimic  human  smok- 
ing of  abused  drugs  (at  lest  in  terms  of  puff 
frequency  and  puff  volume).  Since  pyrolytic 
products  are  of  importance  in  understand- 
ing the  toxicological  effects  of  the  smoked 
drug,  pyrolytic  compounds  generated  from 
the  pyrolysis  studies  were  also  character- 
ized. 

METHODS 

Pyrolysis  of  pure  chemicals  was  conducted 
at  200",  300',  400'.  600*.  and  800'C.  The  ex- 
periments were  carried  out  in  a  quartz  boat 
which  was  placed  in  a  quartz  furnace  tube 
and  connected  to  traps.  Air  was  passed 
through  the  system  at  30  ml/min  for  all 
pure  chemicals  except  for  cocaine  for  which 
the  air  flow  was  at  80  ml/min.  Pure  cocaine 
was  also  pyrolyzed  in  a  glass  pipe.  The  exte- 
rior of  the  pipe  bowl  was  heated  by  a  small 
bunsen  butane  torch  or  alc»hol  flame  and 
air  was  passed  through  the  pipe. 

To  mimic  street  smoking,  the  drug  under 
investigation  was  mixed  with  tobacco  or 
parsley  cigarettes  and  smoked  in  a  smoking 
apparatus.  The  apparatus  contained  a  ciga- 
rette holder  coruiected  to  a  flask.  A  stopcock 
and  a  needle  valve  which  were  placed  be- 
tween the  flask  and  the  cigarette  holder 
were  used  to  regulate  air  flow.  The  cigarette 
was  smoked  at  a  rate  of  approximate  1  cm 
per  minute. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Results  of  the  pyrolysis  studies  for  co- 
caine, heroin,  methamphetamine,  PCP  and 
their  respective  HCI  salt  are  presented  in 
the  following  table: 

PERCENTS  Of  DRUGS  WHICH  SURVIVED  PYROLYTIC 
CONDITIONS 


(kiuime 


Kf 


UMMK, 


Henon  Metlum 
ptetamme 


Base     Salt     Base    Silt     Base     Sail 


Base     Salt 


200 'C 82   . 70       90  93  76 

300  -C .     57        5       65         5  93  56 

400  "C 71 30         4  93  64 

600 -C 38 1         5        3  93  37 

800 -C 16        1 i _.-._.  93  25 

Glass  pve — .  44 , , 

tobacco  oprettes.  6 "8  '8 

Paisley  ogarenes  30      42 

'  SetaK.  H.  and  Nakaliaia.  ¥ .  Abuse  of  Sni*iii(  MettiampMmne  MueH 
<tm  Tobaco);  1  Mubtai  Etfoency  and  FydysE  Products  ol  Methamptal 
anwie.  J.  ol  Foresc  Soenx.  32  1271-1280  1987 

The  data  indicate  that  at  low  temperature 
(about  2O0'C)  most  compounds  survived  the 
pyrolysis  and  can  be  recovered  intact.  At 
higher  temperatures,  the  HCI  salts  were  in 


general  degraded  to  a  greater  extent  than 
its  respective  free  base  form. 

Cocaine  free  base  at  the  temperature  of 
800'C  was  16%  intact,  whUe  its  HCI  salt  was 
almost  completely  destroyed.  When  cocaine 
free  base  was  smoked  in  a  glass  pipe,  about 
44%  cocaine  was  recovered  intact.  However, 
when  smoked  in  a  cigarette,  only  about  6% 
of  the  dose  of  cocaine  free  base  in  the  <Agar 
rettes  passed  through  the  smoke  intact. 
These  data  explain  the  fact  that  predomi- 
nate smoked  form  of  cocaine  is  the  free 
based  and  is  smoked  in  a  glass  pipe.  Methy- 
leogonidine  was  found  to  be  a  major  pyroly- 
tic compound  for  cocaine. 

For  phencyclidine,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  PCP  which  passes 
through  the  main  stream  smoke  under  sim- 
ulated smoking  conditions  for  PCP  free 
based  or  PCP  HCI  mixed  with  parsley  ciga- 
rettes. We  have  assumed  that  both  PCP  and 
its  salt  were  most  likely  being  vaporized 
before  the  burning  tip  of  the  cigarette 
reached  it.  Again,  this  data  explains  why 
the  predominate  form  of  this  drug  in  street 
lise  is  PCP  HCI  mixed  with  parsley,  tobacco 
and  marijuana.  1-phenylcyclohexene  (PC)  is 
the  major  degradation  product  of  phencycli- 
dine. Almost  1.5  times  as  much  I*CP  as  PC  is 
found  in  the  smoke  for  lx)th  the  hydrochlo- 
ride salt  and  the  free  base  when  these  are 
smoked  in  a  parsley  cigarette.  A  major  con- 
taminant in  illicit  PCP  is  1-(1- 
piperidino  )cyclohexanecarl)onitrile  (PCP) 
which  represents  a  potential  health  risk 
given  the  fact  that  it  is  considerably  more 
toxic  than  PCP.  In  addition,  cyanide  is  also 
a  pyrolysis  product  of  PCC  under  pyrolytic 
conditions. 

Studies  on  heroin  indicate  that  decompo- 
sition is  much  more  extensive  with  the  hy- 
drochloride salt.  Extensive  degradation 
occurs  at  temperatures  which  might  involve 
inhalation  of  heroin  by  smoking.  Studies  by 
Mo  and  Way  '  and  Huizer '  indicated  that 
the  recovery  of  heroin  was  also  strongly  de- 
pendent on  the  presence  of  dilutents  or  con- 
taminates. The  recovery  of  intact  heroin 
was  increased  when  heroin  HCI  salt  was 
mixed  with  either  barbital  or  caffeine,  but 
decreased  when  mixed  with  procaine  HCI 
salt.  However,  the  recovery  of  intact  heroin 
was  not  increased  when  heroin  free  base  was 
mixed  with  these  dilutents,  Pyrolysis  prod- 
ucts of  heroin  were  identified.  One  pyrolj^ic 
product.  6-0-acetylmorphine,  is  also  a  meta- 
bolite of  heroin  and  has  narcotic  activity 
and  would  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
pharmacological  effect.  Another  pyrolytic 
product,  N-acetylnormorphine  could  possi- 
bly be  metabolically  converted  to  normor- 
phine,  and  pharmacologically  active  opiate. 
Smoking  of  heroin  could  have  significant 
toxicological  consequences. 

Methamphetamine  free  base  which  is  in 
liquid  form  at  room  temperature  vaporized 
easily  and  about  90%  was  recovered  un- 
changed under  200-800  'C.  Methamphet- 
amine HCI  salt  could  also  largely  survive 
the  pyrolytic  conditions.  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  amount  of  methamphet- 
amine recovered  from  in  vitro  smoking  stud- 


'  Mo.  B.P.  and  Way.  E.L..  "An  Assessment  of  In- 
halation as  a  Mode  of  Administration  of  Heroin  by 
Addicts."  Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experimen- 
ta]  Therapeutics.  Vol.  154.  No.  I.  Jan.  19M  pp  142- 
151. 

'  Huizer.  H.  Analytical  studies  on  illicit  heroin.  V. 
Efficacy  of  volatilization  during  heroin  smoking. 
Pharmaceutisch  Weekblad  Scientific  Edition  9:203- 
211. 1987 
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ies  done  with  either  melhamphetamine  base 
and  methamphet&mine  HCl.' 

CONCLOSIOW 

The  amount  of  a  drug  which  passes 
through  the  mainstream  smoke  and  survives 
pyrolysls  conditions  is  variable  dependent 
upon  the  experimental  conditions  and  the 
forms  of  the  drug  used.  Compounds  easily 
volatilized  are  more  effectively  delivered  in 
the  smoked  form  than  those  with  lower 
vapor  pressure.  For  example,  cocaine  HCl 
salt  is  less  volatile  than  its  free  based  form 
and  is  thus  more  extensively  decomposed 
that  its  free  base  form  under  the  same  ex- 
perimental conditions. 

Although  the  use  of  methamphetaminc 
by  the  smoked  route  has  not  yet  evolv*>d  a.s 
a  major  route  of  administration  in  thi.s 
country.*  it  appears  to  be  gaining  popularity 
in  Japan.  Based  on  the  data  from  in  vitro 
smoking  studies,  methamphetamine  fret- 
base  can  be  recovered  intact  at  all  tempera 
tures  studied.  While  the  salt  form  is  more 
extensively  degraded  than  the  free  base 
form,  the  degree  of  degradation  is  much  less 
than  that  which  occurs  in  othtr  salt  form.s 
of  the  abused  drugs  studied.  The  data  Indi 
cates  that  the  recovery  of  methamphet- 
amine in  the  main  stream  smoke  of  tobacco 
cigarettes  is  the  same  for  both  the  HCl  .salt 
and  the  free  base  form.  Since  the  free  ba-se 
form  is  liquid  and  more  difficult  to  manipu 
late  on  the  street,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  salt  form  will  predominate  for  the 
smoked  route. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb  25.  19881 

Violence  Peaked  as  Asian  Heroin  Influx 

Soars 

I  By  William  Overendi 

A  flood  of  highly  potent  Asian  heroin  ,sud 
denly  pouring  into  the  West  Coast  in  record 
amounts  has  law  enforcement  offtciaLs  wor 
hed  about  a  possible  surge  of  gang  violence 
involving  newly  emerging  Thai.  Cambodian 
and  Laotian  drug  rings  tjent  on  expanding 
their  markets. 

One  top  federal  official  warned  that  the 
situation  has  the  potential  for  violence  in 
California  similar  to  the  cocaine  cowboy' 
wars  that  plagued  Florida  in  the  1970s  when 
rival  drug  dealers  engaged  in  shoot -out.s  in 
the  streets. 

The  top  U.S.  Customs  drug  enforcement 
official  on  the  West  Coast.  John  E  Hen-sley. 
said  the  recent  murder  of  two  Drug  En 
forcement  Administration  agents  during  an 
investigation  into  an  Asian  heroin  ring 
could  be  "the  tip  of  the  iceberg"  of  violence 
by  Asian  gangs  in  Los  Angeles  and  other 
major  California  cities. 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  violence  in  the  A.sian 
gangs  in  the  past,  but  now  they  are  dealing 
with  such  vast  amount^s  of  heroin  that  they 
are  coming  out  of  the  Asian  community  and 
attempting  to  link  up  with  the  Mexican, 
black  and  organized  white  groups  that  con 
trol  the  street  distribution  systems.  '  Hens- 
ley  said. 

"We've  had  strategy  meetings  over  the 
last  three  months  to  see  how  we  might  get  a 
handle  on  this.  '  he  added.  If  the  A.sians 
start  mixing  it  up  with  the  Mexican  and 
black  gangs,  we  may  see  the  gun  battles  and 


'  Seltine.  H  and  Naliahara.  Y  .  Abuse  of  .SmokitiK 
Melhamphetamine  Mixed  With  Tobacco.  1  Intiala 
tion  Efficiency  and  Pyrolysis  Products  o(  Methara 
phetamine.  J  of  Forensic  Science.  32.  1271  1280 
1987 

*  Data  from  the  Drug  Abuse  Warnintj  Network 
Annual  Data- 1987.  National  Insitute  on  Drug 
Abuse.  Statistical  Series,  Series  1  Number  7  DHHS 
Publication  No  (AOM188  1584    1988 


murders  that  marked  the  old  Colombian  co- 
caine cowboy  wars  in  Miami  a  decade  ago. 
With  the  kind  of  money  involved,  either 
side  could  do  the  shooting." 

Officials  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  DEA  agreed  with  Hensley's 
assessment  that  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  so-called  "China  White"  Asian 
heroin  m  the  Los  Angeles  region  in  the  last 
two  years. 

TRAFFIC  SOARING 

"We  are  definitely  getting  more  China 
White  than  in  the  past,"  said  Deputy  Chief 
Glenn  Levant  of  the  LAPD.  "It's  running 
neck  and  neck  with  Mexican  heroin.  The 
very  week  that  the  two  DEA  agents  were 
murdered  DEA  .seized  over  200  pounds  of 
China  White  in  two  .separate  .seizures  "" 

The  chief  DEA  spokesman  in  Los  Angeles. 
Roger  Guevara,  said  federal  estimates  until 
recently  were  that  15%  of  the  heroin  smug- 
gled into  California  was  of  the  Asian  varie- 
ty 

"There  is  a  major  increase,"  Guevara  .said. 
"We  now  estimate  that  Southeast  Asian 
heroin  represents  50'^c  to  SC^r  of  all  the 
heroin  coming  into  the  country.  Its  a  huge 
influx  for  Los  Angeles,  and  it  has  turned 
Los  Angels  into  a  major  transshipment 
center  for  New  York. 

The  Asians,  including  the  Taiwanese, 
have  a  ready  supply  and  the  potential 
growth  of  Asian  gangs  in  heroin  distribution 
can  lead  to  more  violence,"  Guevara  .said. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  blacks,  Mexicans 
and  the  whites  have  always  controlled  the 
street  heroin  market. 

"The  potential  is  al.so  there  for  an  alli- 
ance, "  Guevara  said.  In  addition  to  the  new" 
Asian  groups  who  are  just  getting  started, 
we  have  the  old  Chinese  triads  such  as  the 
Wah  Ching,  who  have  had  their  hand  in 
heroin  for  years.  " 

Hensley  and  other  federal  drug  officials 
agreed  with  the  LAPD  estimate  that  Asian 
heroin  being  shipped  primarily  into  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  now 
rivals  the  amount  of  Mexican  brown  heroin 
being  smuggled  across  the  border. 

Roughly  half  the  Asian  heroin  is  con- 
sumed in  California  and  the  rest  is  shipped 
throughout  the  country  as  far  east  as  New 
York,  which  has  the  nations  largest  popula- 
tion of  heroin  addicts,  Hensley  ,said. 

He  estimated  that  California  is  now"  the 
entry  point  for  half  the  heroin  coming  into 
the  United  States. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  finding  grams  of 
heroin  and  opium  t)eing  .sent  by  mail  to 
Cambodians,  Thais,  Laotians  and  Vietnam- 
ese, Hensley  said.  "In  late  1985,  that  start 
ed  to  t)ecome  ounces.  Now  were  getting  kilo- 
gram quantities  coming  in  through  the 
maiLs  in  addition  to  the  amounts  we  take  off 
ships  and  couriers. 

In  just  one  case  this  year  we  had  64 
pounds  of  China  White  heroin  .sent  in  three 
different  packages  to  one  house  in  Oak 
land,  "  Hensley  added. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  alone  we  have  seized  77  pounds  in  the 
mails.  That's  more  than  we  .seized  in  the 
mails  in  the  last  three  years  and  we  expect 
It  to  continue  to  increase  dramatically" 

Until  the  last  two  years,  Hensley  said, 
most  of  the  Asian  heroin  and  opium  being 
shipped  to  West  Coast  cities  was  tonsumed 
by  Asian  users  in  California.  The  economics 
of  the  heroin  trade,  however,  made  it  inevi- 
table that  the  Asian  heroin  distributors 
would  .seek  broader  markets  among  other 
ethnic  groups  in  the  nation. 

"Asian  heroin  will  often  come  into  this 
country  at  95%  purity,  compared  to  maybe 


80%  purity  for  Mexican  heroin,  which  is 
generally  viewed  as  an  inferior  product," 
Hensley  said. 

"One  kilo  (2.2  pounds]  of  Asian  heroin 
Iwhich  sells  in  Thailand  for  $7,000  to 
$11,000]  will  sell  here  for  between  $90,000 
and  $200,000  That  compares  to  $12,000  or 
so  for  a  kilo  of  cocaine.  And  the  heroin  can 
be  cut  much  more  than  cocaine.  The  heroin 
addict  Uiually  gets  a  product  that's  3%  to 
10%  in  purity.  On  the  street,  a  kilo  ends  up 
being  worth  a  couple  of  million  dollars. ' 

Hensley  said  West  Coast  Customs  agents 
seized  165  pounds  of  Asian  heroin  in  1987. 
roughly  65%  of  the  nationsU  total  seized! 
Since  Oct.  1.  the  start  of  the  1988  fiscal 
year.  Customs  agents  have  already  seized 
111  pounds  of  China  White  heroin,  half  of 
all  the  Asian  heroin  seized  in  the  United 
States. 

The  scary  part  about  all  this  is  that  we 
don't  have  as  much  of  a  handle  on  the  Asia"i 
groups  as  we  do  on  the  Mexican  and  black 
heroin  rings,  "  Hensley  said,  "We  simply 
dont  have  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian 
agents  to  put  in  there.  Plus  this  stuff,  par- 
ticularly the  Cambodian  heroin,  is  coming 
from  Communist  Bloc  countries  that  don't 
give  us  any  help  at  the  point  of  origin." 

Heroin  Cracks  Cocaine  Market- 
Statistics  Indicate  Surge  in  Use 

*By  Mike  McQueen) 

New  York.— Elliot  Major  has  been  hooked 
on  heroin  since  1975,  but  says  he  is  stunned 
by  what  he  .sees  on  the  streets  nowadays. 

Ive  seen  little  kids  buying  heroin.  I 
never  saw  that  before."  says  Major,  44,  now 
in  a  heroin  recovery  program. 

After  a  lull  in  the  early  1980s— when  co- 
caine replaced  heroin  as  the  USA's  drug  of 
choice— signs  are  that  heroin  is  attracting 
new  users,  says  a  recent  Justice  Department 
report. 

Two  government  reports  on  narcotics,  due 
within  a  month,  are  expected  to  give  fur- 
ther insight  on  heroin  use. 

The  most  recent  government  estimates 
put  the  number  of  U.S.  heroin  addicts  at 
500.000.  Ten  years  ago.  the  government  esti- 
mated there  were  420,000  heroin  addicts. 
Some  1.5  million  are  estimated  to  be  occa- 
sional users. 

But  the  problem  could  be  more  serious, 
key  heroin  use  indicators  show: 

Deaths.  Heroin-related  deaths  increased 
18  percent  between  1981  and  1988,  when 
1,100  people  in  the  USA  died  from  the  drug 
according  to  coroners'  reports. 

Hospital  emergencies.  Nationally  there 
was  an  8  percent  increase  from  1987  to  1988. 
In  Buffalo,  emergency  room  cases  rose  237 
percent  from  1986-88,  with  101  cases  report- 
ed last  year. 

Availability.  Between  1986  and  1988  the 
amount  of  Mexican  heroin  entering  the 
USA  doubled.  Supplies  from  Southeast  Asia 
rose  50  percent,  according  to  the  National 
Narcotics  Intelligence  Consumers  Commit 
tee. 

Drug  seizures.  Nationally,  heroin  seizures 
by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
Increased  288  percent  from  1981  to  last  year, 
when  1.747  pounds  of  the  drug  were  inter- 
dicted. 

No  ones  predicting  that  heroin  will  sup- 
plant cocaine  as  the  USA's  top  drug.  In- 
stead, new"  converts  to  heroin  appear  to  be 
primarily  cocaine  users,  officials  say. 

"Drug  users  are  always  looking  for  a  new, 
a  t)etter  high.  So,  sutisequently,  what  we're 
now  starting  to  see  is  the  so-called  smoke 
sf>eedball,"   says   Dr.   James   Cocores.   who 
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runs  the  drug  treatment  program  at  Pair 
Oaks  Hospital  in  Summit,  N.J. 

A  smoke  speedbail  occurs  when  the  drug 
user  snorts  cocaine,  a  stimulant,  and  then 
quickly  snorts  heroin.  'The  heroin  gives  the 
addict  a  mellower  high."  Cocores  says. 

Rormie  Lonoff.  a  supervisor  at  a  national 
cocaine  hot  line,  also  in  Summit,  says  work- 
ers have  noticed  a  slight  rise  in  calls  from 
cocaine  addicts  who  are  using  heroin. 

■There's  been  such  a  hype  about  cocaine 
and  crack  that  people  have  forgotten  about 
heroin.  "  she  says. 

The  danger.  Cocores  say.  is  that  the 
speedbail  has  the  potential  for  catching  on 
with  white-collar  drug  addicts. 

"Someone  working  in  a  Manhattan  office 
doing  crack  is  irritable— and  noticeable. 
With  the  heroin  to  control  the  cocaine,  the 
addict  feels  he  can  escape  detection." 

Pear  of  AIDS  is  another  reason  more  are 
snorting— instead  of  Injecting— heroin. 

Of  New  York's  9,700  reported  cases  of  the 
deadly  disease,  officials  say,  37  percent  are 
heroin  addicts.  New  York  City  is  also  home 
to  half  of  the  nation's  heroin  addicts. 

Ray.  35,  a  recovering  heroin  addict  being 
treated  at  Beth-Israel's  Harlem  methadone 
clinic,  has  sold  heroin  since  he  was  13. 
"There's  more  stuff  on  the  streets  and 
people  just  want  more  and  more  of  it,"  says 
Ray.  who  wouldn't  give  his  last  name. 

Like  other  patients  at  Beth-Israel,  which 
pioneered  methadone  treatment,  Ray  says 
he's  confident  he'll  be  able  to  kick  his 
heroin  addiction.  Unlike  cocaine  addicts, 
heroin  addicts  can  take  methadone  to  con- 
trol cravings. 

"For  most,  methadone  is  really  a  lifesav- 
er,"  says  Arthur  Zanko.  chief  of  the  metha- 
done program  at  Beth-Israel,  which  is  treat- 
ing 5,700  heroin  abusers.  Like  the  drug, 
demand  for  treatment  is  intense:  40  percent 
more  methadone  patients  were  accepted 
this  year  and  661  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

Major  also  is  confident  his  drug  days  are 
over. 

While  some  heroin  habits  run  $1,000  a 
week.  Major  says  he  spent  only  $75  each 
week— and  was  able  to  hold  a  steady  job. 
Major  says  he  started  heroin  "because  it 
was  there.  It  was  available  and  I  never 
thought  I'd  get  hooked." 

His  suggestion  on  how  to  stop  heroin  con- 
verts? "Keep  it  out  of  here.  Stop  it  before  it 
reaches  this  country." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
Opium    Production    Rises    In    Guatemala 

Mountains— Druo-Related      Corruption 

Concerns  Ofticials 

(By  Wilson  Ring) 

CuiLco,  Guatemala.— U.S.  and  Guatema- 
lan officials  are  worried  by  a  meteoric  rise 
in  opium  production  in  the  mountains  of 
western  Guatemala  and  by  the  power  that 
drug  traffickers  wield  there. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  thousands  of 
acres  of  agricultural  land  near  this  town 
along  the  Mexican  border  have  been  con- 
verted from  conventional  farming  to  poppy 
production,  according  to  local  officials  and 
foreign  diplomats. 

Poppy  cultivation  has  spread  so  quickly 
that  the  yearly  harvests  now  can  produce 
enough  opium  for  processing  into  heroin  to 
supply  triple  the  yearly  needs  of  the  esti- 
mated 500.000  U.S.  addicts,  according  to  a 
diplomat  familiar  with  the  drug  problem  in 
Guatemala. 

The  producers,  allegedly  protected  by 
Guatemala's  leftist  guerrillas  and  armed  by 
Mexican  drug  traffickers,  are  said  to  have  so 
much  firepower  that  Guatemalan  authori- 


ties are  afraid  to  venture  into  the  moun- 
tains to  try  to  destroy  the  crops. 

Guatemalan  officials  and  foreign  diplo- 
mats have  said  they  fear  that  the  opium 
money  and  influence,  along  with  cocaine 
transshipment  from  South  America  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  marijuana 
production  in  eastern  Guatemala,  could 
derail  Guatemala's  nascent  democracy. 

"The  poppy  is  the  scourge  of  the  Guate- 
malan people,"  said  Alejandro  Roblero 
Reyes,  the  mayor  of  Cuilco.  "Even  though 
Guatemalans  don't  use  it,  it  is  bad."  He  said 
the  poppy  has  brought  to  Cuilco  the  previ- 
ously unheard  of  crimes  of  robbery,  murder 
and  rape. 

The  United  States  has  tried  to  limit  poppy 
production  here  with  aerial  spraying  of  her- 
bicides, but  the  planes  have  been  grounded 
since  late  last  year  t>ecause  they  were  con- 
stantly being  shot  at,  making  it  impossible 
to  protect  the  American  pilots,  according  to 
U.S.  officials  in  Guatemala  City. 

While  many  people  of  Cuilco  support  de- 
struction of  the  poppy  crops,  U.S.  eradica- 
tion efforts  are  causing  resentment  among 
farmers,  who  charge  that  the  chemicals 
used  to  poison  the  poppies  are  killing  their 
legal  crops  and  honeybees. 

Guatemala  took  on  increased  importance 
as  a  drug  producer  and  a  transshipment 
point  several  years  ago  as  U.S.  interdiction 
efforts  in  the  Caribbean  and  Mexico  t>ecame 
more  successful,  said  another  diplomat  fa- 
miliar with  the  drug  problem. 

Roblero  said  poppies  were  first  brought  to 
Cuilco  by  Mexican  growers  about  five  years 
ago,  but  the  crop  has  taken  hold  just  in  the 
last  18  months.  "When  they  started  to  grow 
poppies,  the  Mexican  chiefs  brought  the 
teachers  and  we  were  the  students.  Now  the 
Guatemalans  are  the  teachers,"  he  said. 

Most  of  the  poppies  are  grown  by  poor. 
Indian  peasants  who  have  been  able  to 
triple  their  incomes  by  growing  the  illegal 
crop  and  selling  it  in  Mexico.  Roblero  said. 

The  rugged  mountains  of  Huehuetenango 
and  San  Marcos  often  are  more  accessible 
from  Mexico  than  from  central  Guatemala. 
The  Mexicans  supply  the  Guatemalans  with 
everything  needed  to  grow  the  poppies,  in- 
cluding irrigation  equipment  and  plastic 
sheeting  to  cover  the  fields  when  spray 
planes  fly  over,  the  second  diplomat  said. 
After  harvest,  the  opium  gum  is  sent  to 
Mexico  for  processing  into  heroin,  the 
sources  said. 

Poppy  eradication  is  supposed  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Guatemalan  Treasury 
police,  but  they  are  poorly  trained  and  ill 
equipped  to  fight  the  traffickers.  Treasury 
Police  agents  carry  World  War  Il-vintage 
M-I  carbines  and  pistols,  the  diplomats  said. 

In  1987,  drug  traffickers  killed  six  Treas- 
ury policemen  near  San  Marcos,  south  of 
Cuilco.  Last  month,  one  agent  was  killed 
and  another  wounded  by  drug  runners 
during  an  eradication  raid,  the  diplomats 
said. 

The  traffickers  arm  themselves  with  the 
most  modem  weapons  they  can  get.  The 
Mexicans  supply  most  of  the  arsenal,  some 
of  which  is  purchased  in  gun  stores  in  the 
United  States,  the  second  diplomat  said, 
adding  that  leftist  insurgents  give  the 
poppy  growers  protection  in  exchange  for 
money  to  fund  their  revolutionary  move- 
ment. 

Sergio  Aquino,  a  Treasury  policeman  in 
Cuilco,  said  the  last  time  his  16-man  detach- 
ment went  into  the  mountains  looking  for 
poppy  fields,  it  was  met  on  the  trail  by  a 
group  of  60  heavily  armed  growers  who  or- 
dered them  to  turn  back.  Aquino  said  his 


men  have  not  left  Cuilco  on  a  drug  eradica- 
tion mission  since. 

Jilario  Garcia,  who  commands  the  Treas- 
ury Police  detachment  in  Cuilco.  said  the 
Guatemalan  army  has  never  offered  protec- 
tion to  the  antidrug  agents.  The  second  dip- 
lomat said  the  army  high  command  was 
afraid  to  send  patrols  to  hunt  drugs  because 
they  did  not  want  to  expose  young  officers 
to  the  huge  bribes  offered  by  traffickers. 

The  United  States,  which  has  budgeted 
almost  $1  million  to  fight  drugs  in  Guate- 
mala this  year — more  than  double  the  1988 
figure— has  made  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  spraying  operation  and  is  due  to  resume 
the  flights  in  early  July,  U.S.  Embassy  offi- 
cials said. 

The  embassy  has  denied  that  the  herbi- 
cide glyphosphate,  used  to  kill  the  poppies, 
harms  bees,  and  it  has  asserted  that  legiti- 
mate crops  are  not  affected  because  oil  is 
added  to  the  chemical  to  prevent  it  from 
being  carried  by  the  wind  away  from  the 
p>oppy  fields. 

Poppy  production  is  not  the  only  illegal 
drug  problem  facing  Guatemala. 

In  eastern  Guatemala  near  the  border 
with  Belize,  large  sections  of  virgin  jungle 
are  being  cleared  to  plant  marijuana.  As  in 
the  west,  leftist  guerrillas  are  reported  to  be 
providing  protection  and  the  government  is 
unable  to  stem  the  flow. 

Like  the  other  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Guatemala  has  dozens  of  unwatched 
airfields  where  planes  coming  from  Colom- 
bia can  refuel  and  fly  to  the  United  States 
or  drop  their  loads  for  reshipment,  the  dip- 
lomats said. 

Lax  export  controls  make  it  easy  for 
smugglers  to  hide  cocaine  shipments  on 
commercial  airliners  or  freighters,  the  same 
diplomats  said.  Guatemalan  officials  esti- 
mate that  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  co- 
caine move  through  Guatemala  every  week. 

On  June  24,  Drug  Eiiforcement  Adminis- 
tration agents  and  Guatemalan  police  seized 
more  than  2,000  pounds  of  cocaine  in  Anti- 
gua, a  tourist  attraction  outside  Guatemala 
City. 

Diplomats  said  the  drug  phenomenon  is  so 
new  here  that  the  Guatemalan  military  has 
not  been  corrupted,  but  they  said  they 
worry  that  the  military  may  be  by  the  huge 
amoimts  of  money  involved,  if  the  current 
trend  continues. 

Riunors  abound  here  that  drug  corruption 
already  has  crept  into  the  highest  levels  of 
civilian  government. 

Alfonso  Cabrera,  the  former  foreign  min- 
ister and  leading  candidate  to  succeed  Presi- 
dent Vinicio  Cerezo,  has  been  linked  to  co- 
caine trafficking.  He  has  denied  having  con- 
nections to  the  drug  world. 

The  U.S.  E)mbassy  will  not  say  if  it  has  evi- 
dence linking  Cabrera  to  drugs,  but  officials 
also  refuse  to  given  him  a  clean  bill  of 
health. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

Heroin  Seizure  at  3  Queens  Sites  Is 
Called  Biggest  U.S.  Drug  Raid 

(By  Michel  Marriott) 

Federal  agents  and  the  New  York  City 
police  seized  more  than  800  pounds  of 
heroin  in  Queens  late  Monday  and  early 
yesterday,  confiscated  $3  mUlion  and  arrest- 
ed 19  people  linked  to  a  major  Southeast 
Asian  heroin  network  in  what  city  and  Fed- 
eral authorities  said  was  the  largest  drug 
seizure  ever  in  the  United  States. 

Working  under  the  code  name  of  "Oper- 
ation White  Mare,  "  more  than  100  F.B.I, 
agents  and  city  police  officers  raided  three 
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locations,  finding  the  drugs  in  rented  truclis 
parlced  In  the  driveways  of  two  houses  and 
the  cash  in  a  third  house,  authorities  said 
The  locations  were  Identified  in  an  18 
month  international  investigation  that  has 
involved  police  agencies  from  New  York  to 
Hong  Kong. 

Drug  experts  have  long  said  that  a  single 
drug  seizure,  no  matter  how  large,  will  not 
deeply  affect  nor  long  disrupt  the  global 
drug  market.  At  best.  Federal  officials  said. 
the  raids  may  temporarily  drive  up  the  price 
of  heroin  in  New  York. 

A  BACKLOG  or  HEROIN 

"Because  there  is  so  much  of  a  backlog  of 
the  drug  we  wont  start  to  see  the  impact 
for  at  least  a  few  months."  Andrew  J,  Ma 
loney.  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York.  said. 

But  Mr  Maloney  was  more  certain  that 
the  raids  have  greatly  hurt  a  Chinese 
heroin  ring  operation  in  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area.  Not  only  has  the  ring 
lost  $1  billion  worth  of  heroin  and  $3  mil 
lion  in  cash,  but  45  figures  linked  to  the  ring 
have  been  arrested  worldwide  because  of 
Operation  White  Mare,  he  said. 

Among  those  arrested  was  Fok  Leung 
Woo,  a  71  year-old  Chinatown  businessman 
SLnd  prominent  force  in  Chinatowns  Demo 
cratic  politics.  The  owner  of  Taipan  Liquors 
at  53  Mott  Street.  Mr.  Woo.  also  known  a.s 
Peter  Woo,  is  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Chinatown  Democratic  Club,  which  is  still 
housed  beneath  his  liquor  store,  authorities 
said. 

ASIAN  SUPPLIERS.  NEW  YORK  BROKER 

Mr.  Maloney  said  the  investigation,  which 
Included  court-authorized  telephone  wire 
taps,  identified  Mr  Woo  as  a  broker,  whose 
role  was  linking  heroin  suppliers  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  with  couriers  who 
bring  the  drug  into  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  with  distributors. 

Investigators  said  it  was  not  unusual  for 
Mr.   Woo.   using  his  company  called   14   K 
Triad,    to   make   deals    involving   as    much 
heroin  as  the  820  pounds  of  the  drug  confis 
cated  Monday. 

Inspector  Richard  Mayronne.  a  New  York 
City  Police  spokesman,  said  that  much  of 
the  narcotic  could  supply  approximately 
half  of  New  York  City's  estimated  250.000 
heroin  addicts  for  a  year.  Federal  drug  offi 
cials  described  the  heroin,  which  came  from 
Thailand,  as  of  particularly  high  quality 
and  90  percent  pure. 

For  years  much  of  the  heroin  on  city 
streets  was  about  15  percent  pure,  drug  ex 
perts  say.  With  the  recent  predominance  in 
the  United  States  heroin  trade  of  Southeast 
Asians,  who  have  replaced  more  traditional 
organized  crime  groups,  the  drug  has  been 
offered  for  sale  in  increasingly  purer,  and 
more  potent,  form  while  prices  have  re 
mained  stable. 

CHINESE  LINKED  TO  BULK  OF  SUPPLY 

Todays  case,  along  with  some  other 
cases.  IS  clear  proof  that  the  Chinese  are  re 
sponsible  for  70  to  80  percent  of  the  heroin 
that  IS  smuggled  into  New  York,  said  Mr 
Maloney.  Using  an  undercover  operation 
formed  by  the  Organized  Crime  Drug  En 
forcement  Task  Force,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  New  York  City  police 
closed  in  on  three  locations  in  Flushing. 
Queens:  97-06  46th  Street.  142-23  Booth 
Memorial  Avenue  and  22-30  128th  Street 

At  two  of  the  locations,  the  police  discov 
ered  the  heroin  packed  into  hollowed  out 
rubber  wheels,  which  were  packed  in  over 
250  crates  and  loaded  in  rental  trucks  that 


driven    from    Los    Angeles,    the 


had    been 
police  said 

Also  arrested  was  Mr.  Woos  r  -  York 
business  partner.  Kwong  Chock  Cniu.  also 
known  as  David  Kwong. 

Of  the  31  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
import  and  distribute  narcotics  in  United 
States  District  Court  in  Brooklyn,  14  were 
discovered  to  be  already  in  jail  in  Detroit, 
Buffalo.  Toronto  and  Hong  Kong,  police 
said.  Another  14  had  been  arrested  in  New- 
York.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Hong 
Kong.  Vancouver  and  Singapore. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  13.  1987) 

l^TEST  Drug  of  Choice  for  Ablsers  Brings 

New  Generation  to  Heroin 

(By  Michel  Marriott) 

A  highly  addictive  mixture  of  crack  and 
smokable  heroin  is  emerging  as  the  new- 
drug  of  choice  among  some  of  New  York 
City's  chronic  drug  abusers,  city  and  state 
drug  treatment  officials  say  The  combina 
tion  threatens  to  addict  a  new  generation  to 
heroin,  which  was  believed  to  be  waning  in 
popularity 

The    mixture    Ls    considered    particularly 
dangerous,  experts  said,  because  it  combines 
the  physical  addiction  of  heroin  with  the  in 
tense  high  of  crack. 

A  longer  high 
This  could  easily  be  the  worst  news  to 
the  drug-abu.se-control  community  since  the 
emergence  of  crack  in  the  early  1980's,  "  said 
Mark  A.R.  Kleiman.  a  lecturer  in  public 
policy  at  Harvard  University's  John  F.  Ken 
nedy  School  of  Government. 

A  recent  survey  by  a  New  York  City  treat- 
ment program  found  that  37  percent  of 
nearly  100  drug  abu.sers  .said  they  had  tried 
the  mixture  It  is  called  a  variety  of  names, 
including  crank  "  and  speedball,  "  though 
It  bears  little  resemblance  to  street  drugs 
that  have  similar  names  but  are  used  differ 
ently. 

Speedball  usually  refers  to  the  intrave 
nous  injection  of  cocaine  and  heroin.  The 
new  mixture  of  crack  and  heroin  is  smoked 
in  a  pipe 

The  smokable  heroin  lengthens  the  crack 
high  and  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  de- 
pression that  follows  it.  said  Joyce  Hartwell. 
executive  director  of  the  Recovery  Hot  Line 
and  Addiction  Anonymous  Education 
Project  in  New  York  City. 

It  IS  not  at  all  surprising  that  heroin  is 
making  a  comeback,"  .said  Dr.  Mitchell  S. 
Rosenthal,  pressident  of  Phoenix  House, 
which  operates  10  drug-treatment  centers  in 
New  York  and  California.  We've  been  ex- 
pecting .something  like  this  for  the  past 
three  years.  ' 

Crack  u.sers  need  some  way  to  come  down 
from  that  racing  high,  he  said,  and  it  was 
Inevitable  for  a  large  number  to  eventually 
turn  to  heroin.  But  we  didn't  expect  to  see 
so  much  so  quickly." 

The  drug  combination  is  sometimes  sold 
premixed  users  said,  and  generally  costs 
about  $10  a  do.se.  roughly  twice  as  much  as 
a  dose  of  crack  While  it  has  not  been  found 
ouuside  New  York  City,  drug-enforcement 
officials  .say.  it  is  likely  to  appear  in  other 
large  cities  where  crack  and  heroin  are  al- 
ready widely  available. 

Ms  Hartwell  and  other  experts  said  they 
fear  that  smoking  heroin  in  any  combina- 
tion will  appeal  to  young  drug  abusers  who 
have  historically  been  reluctant  to  use 
hypodermic  needles  and  other  parapherna- 
lia associated  with  heroin  That  aversion 
has  been  heightened  in  recent  years,  said 
Mr    Hartwell.  as  the  link  between  intrave- 


nous drug  use  and  AIDS  has  become  better 
known  among  drug  abusers. 

Some  treatment  specialists  said  crack 
users  who  thirik  heroin  enables  them  to  con- 
trol their  high  might  be  less  willing  to  seek 
treatment. 

LESS  THAN  A  YEAR 

In  a  survey  completed  Tuesday.  Phoenix 
House  officials  asked  the  last  97  drug  abus- 
ers entering  a  long-term  treatment  program 
whether  they  had  used  the  crack-heroin 
mixture. 

Thirty-.seven  percent  said  they  had.  said 
Chris  Policano.  a  Phoenix  House  spokes- 
man. In  all  cases,  the  drug  abusers  had  been 
mixing  the  drugs  for  less  than  a  year.  Mr 
Policano  said. 

They  are  telling  us  things  like.  Heroin 
saved  my  life.  It  slowed  me  down  from 
crack.'  "  he  said.  "But  the  truth  is  that  they 
are  dysfunctional,  a  whole  population 
chronically  intoxicated.  " 

And  unlike  intravenous  heroin,  which  is 
mostly  used  by  men.  smokable  heroin,  like 
crack,  is  being  used  by  as  many  women  as 
men.  the  Phoenix  House  survey  suggests. 

Since  the  early  1970's,  the  number  of 
heroin  addicts  in  New  York  State  has  re- 
mained at  about  250.000,  state  figures  show: 
most  of  them  are  in  New  York  City.  The  av- 
erage addict  is  male  and  in  his  30s.  In  con- 
trast, crack  users  are  usually  in  their  teens 
and  early  20"s,  treatment  experts  said. 

QUEST  FOR  BEST  HIGHS 

A  primary  fear  is  that  crack  users  who 
smoke  the  crack-heroin  combination  will 
become  addicted.  Eventually,  the  addict 
would  probably  turn  from  smoking  heroin 
to  injecting  it,  said  Dr.  Stanley  Yancovitz, 
chief  of  the  chemical  dependency  division  of 
the  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center. 

Williams  Hopkins,  who  studies  drug 
trends  for  the  New  York  State  Division  of 
Substance  Abuse  Services,  said  mixing 
heroin  and  crack  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
addicts'  near-constant  experimentation  to 
get  the  best  highs. 

Now  they  are  taking  the  worst  of  both." 
Mr  Hopkins  said. 

Drug  experts  said  a  reason  for  the  mix- 
ture's popularity  is  the  nature  of  the  high 
from  crack,  which  is  a  stimulant.  The  high 
is  brief,  from  8  to  10  minutes,  and  extremely 
intense.  Some  crack  users  refer  to  the  high 
as  all  the  pleasurable  feelings  they  have 
ever  had  crammed  into  a  few  minutes.  But 
once  the  high  abates,  users  say,  they 
become  jittery  and  depressed. 
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the  dragon,"  an  old  term  newly  applied  to 
smoking  heroin  with  crack. 

"Crack  hypes  you  up,"  she  said.  "The 
heroin  gives  you  a  calm,  drowsy  high." 

"A  lot  of  people,"  Lisa  said,  "are  chasing 
the  dragon  now." 


ESCAPE  THE    CRASH' 

a  sedative,  produces 


Heroin,  a  sedative,  produces  a  high  that 
may  last  as  long  as  four  hours. 

To  escape  the  depression  or  crash."  crack 
addicts  are  turning  to  a  range  of  sedatives 
including  marijuana,  alcohol  and  heroin, 
said  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Smoking  heroin,  which  is  how  it  is  ingest- 
ed in  much  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  has  only  recently 
became  economically  practical  in  New  York 
as  heroin  has  become  more  abundant  and 
pure,  he  said. 

Bob  Strang,  a  spokesman  of  the  New  York 
City  office  of  the  Federal  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  said  the  quality  of 
heroin  in  the  city  went  from  12  percent 
pure  to  45  percent  in  the  last  three  years. 

And  the  price  has  remained  stable  as  the 
supply  has  remained  up.  "  he  said. 

Lisa,  a  28-year-old  former  crack  addict  en- 
rolled in  a  Harlem  drug-treatment  center, 
said  it  was  not  usual  to  see  people  "chasing 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  BAILOUT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  committee  on  the  savings 
and  loan  bailout  legislation  has  been 
meeting  throughout  last  week  and  this 
week.  Soon  it  will  make  its  report  to 
the  other  body  and  to  this  body. 

Adoption  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee report  will  dramatically  change 
the  environment  in  which  financial  in- 
stitutions do  business.  The  regulatory 
environment,  the  competitive  environ- 
ment, the  consimier  environment,  and 
the  deposit  insurance  environment, 
will  all  be  considerably  different. 

The  conference  report  will  entail 
comprehensive  policies.  At  this  time, 
however,  I  wish  to  address  just  one  of 
its  provisions— the  18-month  Treasury 
study  on  the  topic  of  deposit  insurance 
for  financial  institutions. 

I  believe  that  this  study  is  critical.  It 
will  provide  the  basis  of  prospective 
legislation  to  reform  the  way  in  which 
financial  institutions  contribute  to  and 
are  covered  by  deposit  insurance. 

Deposit  insurance,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  principal  feature  of  financial  insti- 
tutions which  generates  consmner  con- 
fidence. The  perceived  failure  of  the 
deposit  insurance  system  poses  the 
biggest  threat  to  that  same  consimier 
confidence. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  critical  that 
the  make-up  and  agenda  of  the  study 
are  conducive  for  a  thorough  review 
process.  I  was  concerned  then,  when  it 
was  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
official  at  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  who  will  essentially  lead  the 
study  may  have  a  biased  perspective. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Glauber,  as  Under 
Secretary  for  Domestic  Finance,  is 
Treasury's  top  banking  policymaker. 
In  that  position,  he  will  lead  the  De- 
partment's initiatives  in  the  examina- 
tion of  deposit  insurance. 

Mr.  Glauber  formerly  served  as  a 
professor  of  finance  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  While  serving  in  that 
capacity,  he  also  served  as  a  consult- 
ant for  sizable  financial  interests. 

According  to  the  financial  disclosure 
Mr.  Glauber  provided  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Finance  Committees  for 
his  confirmation,  he  was  paid  $874,445 
in  1988  for  salaries,  consulting  fees,  di- 
rectorships, and  royalties.  His  1988 
income  Included  a  $300,000  consulting 
contract  with  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Glauber  is  an 
honorable  man.  High  salaries  do  not 
necessarily  compromise  one's  integri- 
ty. His  background,  however,  is  domi- 
nated with  the  business  of  big  regional 
and  international  financial  interests. 


I  know  that  successful  businessmen 
in  the  world  of  high  finance  are 
always  well  paid.  Public  and  private  in- 
terests have  sought  Mr.  Glauber's  ex- 
pertise. 

Secretary  Brady,  for  example, 
sought  his  expertise  for  the  Brady 
Commission  study  of  the  1987  Wall 
Street  crash. 

I  am  sure  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury is  fortunate  to  have  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Glauber's  experience,  especially 
for  the  comparatively  modest  salary  of 
$82,500. 

I  just  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  will  ensure  that 
the  deposit  insurance  study  will  not 
suffer  from  direct  or  indirect  bias  from 
the  persons  administering  the  study. 
Bias  in  favor  of  big  banks  would  be 
devastating  to  community  banks, 
which  have  more  at  stake. 

Big  money  center  banks,  with  their 
vast  resources,  already  have  an  advan- 
tage in  influencing  legislation.  They 
sure  exercised  that  influence  during 
Senate  debate  of  the  thrift  bailout  bill 
to  defeat  the  Nickles-Grassley  amend- 
ment to  assess  foreign  deposits. 

Let  me  explain.  Federal  regulators 
have  a  philosophy  of  "too  big  to  fail." 
Depositors  of  money  center  banks  es- 
sentially incur  no  risk,  because  Feder- 
al regulators  will  not  allow  big  banks 
tofaU. 

FDIC  Chairman  William  Seidman 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  "too  big 
to  fail"  philosophy  is  here  to  stay.  In  a 
statement  last  November  before  the 
Gam  Institute  Insurance  Forum,  he 
laid  out  his  position.  And  I  quote: 

Allowing  a  major  bank  to  default  could  de- 
stabilize the  total  financial  system.  If  the 
United  States  became  the  only  industrial- 
ized nation  to  allow  depositors  and  creditors 
of  a  major  bank  to  suffer,  that  would  under- 
mine the  international  financial  system,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  banks.  The  bottom  line  in  this  discus- 
sion is  that  nobody  really  knows  what  might 
haptien  if  a  major  bank  is  allowed  to  de- 
fault. Combining  cost  factors  with  unaccept- 
able risks  likely  are  going  to  be  handled  in  a 
manner  that  protects  all  depositors  and 
other  general  creditors. 

WeU,  I  do  know  what  happens  when 
a  conmiunity  bank  fails.  I  regret  to 
report  to  this  body,  Mr,  President, 
that  40  times  over  the  last  decade  I 
have  been  reminded  of  what  happens 
to  Iowa  communities  when  their  banks 
faU. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment to  argue  about  the  "too  big  to 
fail"  philosophy.  I  simply  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  be  sensitive  to  its 
impact  when  examining  deposit  insur- 
ance. 

Because  the  "too  big  to  fail"  philoso- 
phy dominates  the  mindset  of  Federal 
regulators,  deposit  insurance  is  nearly 
a  mute  point  for  big  banks.  Federal 
regulators  will  not  allow  them  to  fail. 
so  they  do  not  have  to  cash  in  on  their 
deposit  insurance. 


That  same  protection  is  not  avail- 
able to  small  banks,  many  of  which 
have  been  closed  across  the  rural 
countryside.  I  trust  the  study  will  ana- 
lyze the  deposit  insurance  issue  from 
the  vantage  point  of  how  it  will  affect 
all  banks,  not  just  the  25  largest 
banks. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Glauber's  associa- 
tion with  Citibank  and  Morgan  do  not 
overly  influence  his  judgment.  I  hope 
that  the  potential  to  capitalize  on  his 
Treasury  experience,  when  he  returns 
to  Harvard,  will  not  shade  his  vision  of 
the  entire  banking  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  hope  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  will  insist 
that  these  concerns  be  appropriately 
addressed.  I  urge  the  conferees  to  in- 
clude language  in  their  conference 
report  which  directs  the  study  to  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  recommenda- 
tions' impact  on  all  banks. 

I  have  written  to  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  make  this  request. 

I  ask  imaminous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Senator  Riecle,  the 
committee's  chairman,  t)€  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  July  20,  1989. 
Hon.  Donald  Riegle,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  BaTiking, 
Housing,  and   Urban  Affairs,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Don:  I  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
supreme  effort  of  the  Senate  members  of 
the  Conference  Committee  on  S.  774  and 
H.R.  1278.  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform.  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act.  I 
don't  envy  your  responsibilities  for  their 
level  of  complexity,  severity,  and  controver- 
sy. The  impact  of  this  legislation,  no  doubt, 
will  change  the  environment  in  which  finan- 
cial institutions  do  business  for  decades  to 
come. 

I  request  that  you  turn  your  attention  to 
a  seemingly  small  issue,  in  context  of  the 
legislation  in  its  entirety.  That  issue  is  the 
eighteen-month  study  by  the  E>ep&rtment  of 
the  Treasury  on  federal  deposit  insurance. 
While  some  might  consider  it  "just  a  study." 
I  believe  that  its  findings  and  analyses  will 
provide  the  base  for  prospective  legislation 
to  reform  federal  depKisit  insurance.  Such 
insurance  is  possibly  the  most  significant  at- 
tribute for  consumer  confidence  in  financial 
institutions. 

Deposit  insurance  policy,  however,  does 
not  affect  all  banks  equally.  Smaller  com- 
muiiity  banks,  represented  by  virtually 
every  bank  in  Iowa,  have  much  more  at 
stake,  Americans  witnessed  hundreds  of 
community  banks  close  in  the  last  decade. 
Depositors  who  held  deposits  in  excess  of 
$100,000  were  forced  to  take  a  personal  loss. 
Yet,  because  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  exercises  a  policy  of  "too  big  to 
fail."  depositors  of  large  banks  have  been 
protected  from  loss,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
their  accounts. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  debate  the  merits  of 
a  'too  big  to  fail"  policy.  It  is  my  desire,  in- 
stead, to  raise  the  issue  that  deposit  insur- 
ance policies   have  a  different   impact  on 
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community  banks  than  they  do  on  large  re- 
gional banJLs.  I  request  that  the  conference 
committee  specify  in  its  report  that  the 
Treasury  study  must  include  analysis  on  the 
impact  on  banks  for  each  of  its  recommen- 
dations, categorized  according  to  size  of  in 
stitution  and  nature  of  asset  and  liability 
base.  I  expect  the  Banking  Committee 
would  greatly  t)enefit  from  this  information 
when  it  begins  to  develop  legislation  to 
reform  deposit  insurance. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  thi.s 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  E.  Orassley. 


1989  MIDYEAR  REPORT 

The  mailing  and  filing  date  of  the 
1989  midyear  report  required  by  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  a.s 
amended,  is  Monday.  July  31.  1989.  All 
principal  campaign  committees  sup 
porting  Senate  candidates  must  file 
their  reports  with  the  Senate  Office  of 
Public  Records,  232  Hart  Building. 
Waahington.  DC  20510-7116.  You  may 
wish  to  advise  your  campaign  commit 
tee  personnel  of  this  requirement. 

The  Public  Records  office  will  be 
open  from  8  a.m.  imtil  9  p.m.  on  the 
filing  date  for  the  purpose  of  receivinK 
these  filings.  In  general,  reports  will 
be  available  24  hours  after  receipt.  For 
further  information,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  the  Office  of 
Public  Records  on  (202)  224-0322. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes 
sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nomination.s 
and  withdrawals,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawals 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
following  bills: 

H.R.  999.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Advi 
sory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and 

H.R.  1485.  An  act  to  direct  sale  of  certain 
lands  in  Clark  County.  NV.  to  meet  national 
defense  and  other  needs;  to  authorize  sale 
of  certain  other  lands  in  Clark  County.  NV 
to  further  the  ability  of  the  United  Statt-.s 
to  recover  for  damages  to  certain  mannt- 
smd  other  resources  of  the  National  Park 
System;  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H  R  1056  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  clarify  provisions  con- 
cerning the  application  of  certain  require- 
ments and  sanctions  to  Federal  facilities; 
and 

H  R  2844  An  act  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  Sectretary  of  the  Interior  to  properly 
manage  certain  resources  of  the  National 
Park  System. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R  1056.  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  clarify  provisions 
concerning  the  application  of  certain  re- 
quirements and  sanctions  to  Federal  facili 
ties,  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works 

H.R.  2844.  An  act  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  properly 
manage  certain  resources  of  the  National 
Park  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  2799.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  for  the  1990  crops  to  allow 
the  planting  of  alternate  crops  on  permitted 
acreage  and  to  amend  the  provisions  regard- 
ing the  designation  of  farm  acreage  base  as 
acreage  ba.se  established  for  oats 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  July  20,  1989,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olutions: 

S.J  Res  93  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1989  as  Polish  American  Heritage 
Month'; 

S.J  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  5.  1989.  as  Raoul  Wallenberg 
Day  ;  and 

S.J  Res  129.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  15,  1989. 
as    National  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day.  ' 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM  214  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa 
chusetls.  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry: 

Resolution 
Whereas  consumers  in  thus  country  have 
historically  purchased  and  consumed  dairy 
producLs  as  a  naturally  produced  and  pure 
product,  and 


Whereas  l>ovine  growth  hormone  is  being 
tested  for  introduction,  and  when  intro- 
duced may  t)e  administered  to  milk-produc- 
ing cattle  in  order  to  increase  milk  produc- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  the  use  of  this  hormone  may  be 
of  serious  concern  to  consumers,  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  long-term  health  of  cattle 
and  may  pose  a  threat  to  small  farms;  and 

Whereas  the  commercial  use  of  this  hor 
mone  may  have  significant  impact  on  the 
dairy  industry  and  the  1990  Farm  Bill;  and 

■Whereas  it  is  our  desire  that  commerlcal 
food  stores  in  the  commonwealth  refuse  to 
sell  milk  and  milk  products  that  have  been 
treated  with  the  bovine  growth  hormone 
prior  to  said  study:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gener 
al  Court  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  require  a  study  of  the  economic 
effect  of  bovine  growth  hormone  on  farms, 
consumer  preference  and  the  dairy  industry 
prior  to  permitting  Its  commerlcal  introduc- 
tion and  distribution;  and  be  it  futher 

"Resoli^ed.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu 
tions  be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
the  members  thereof  from  this  common- 
wealth." 

POM-215  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  40 

"Whereas  Fort  Irwin.  California,  is  pres- 
ently almost  entirely  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  active  component  units  and  there 
now  exists  a  real  need  for  a  training  center 
and  site  for  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units  to  achieve  training  of  the  quality  nec- 
essary to  ensure  survivability  on  the  modem 
battlefield;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  training  area  at 
Hawthorne,  Nevada,  possesses  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  topography,  and  the  climate  itself 
makes  the  location  ideal  for  armor  and  in- 
fantry training,  thereby  offering  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  the  United  States  for 
desert  operations;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Guard  Training  Center  at  Hawthorne, 
Nevada,  dedicated  to  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  components,  would  provide  a  variety 
of  training  scenarios  on  adjacent  land  to  the 
Hawthorne  Army  Ammunition  Plant  in  con- 
cert with  other  existing  land  uses;  and 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Guard  Training 
Center  would  bring  a  needed  economic  bene- 
fit to  Hawthorne,  Nevada,  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  as  the  Hawthorne  area  has 
been  for  several  years,  and  presently  is  in  a 
state  of  economic  decline;  and 

Whereas  the  site  selection  of  Hawthorne. 
Nevada,  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Guard  Training  center  affords  the  ideal 
strategic  location  for  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  training  in  terms  of  the  wide  variety 
and  availability  of  land,  desert,  climate  and 
terrain,  central  accessibility  of  the  area  as  a 
hub  to  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
throughout  the  western  United  States,  and 
already  possesses  the  unique  asset  of  the  ex 
istence  of  the  Hawthorne  Army  Ammuni- 
tion Plant  and  base,  which  is  accessible  by 
air,  rail  and  motor  convoy  and  can  be  uti- 
lized in  joint  use  and  operations  by  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  forces  with  the  regular 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Legis- 
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lature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  to  establish  a  train- 
ing center,  along  with  a  multipurpose  range 
complex,  at  Hawthorne,  Nevada,  for  the 
training  of  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units;  and  be  it  further 

-Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  each 
member  of  the  Nevada  Congressional  Dele- 
gation; and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval. " 

POM-216.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation; 

Senate  Resolution  No.  237 

"Whereas  the  National  Commission  on 
Space  has  declared  that  there  is  a  need  for 
improved  education  about  the  earth,  the 
solar  system  and  the  universe,  especially  for 
the  young  as  they  plan  careers;  and 

"Whereas  the  University  of  Hawaii  Insti- 
tute for  Astronomy  has  fostered  the  devel- 
opment of  two  of  the  State's  highest  peaks 
into  world  class  scientific  observatory  sites; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Bishop  Museum  Planetari- 
um, the  University  of  Hawaii  Onizuka 
Center  for  International  Astronomy  at  mid- 
elevation  on  Mauna  Kea,  the  Hilo  Campus 
Center  for  Astronomy  and  Space  Education, 
the  University  of  Hawaii  Institute  of  Geo- 
physics Pacific  Regional  Planetary  Data 
Center,  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  Department  of  Business  and  Economic 
Development  Office  of  Space  Industry  have 
growing  space  education  programs;  and 

"Whereas  NASA  has  an  ongoing  program 
In  research  and  educational  activities  which 
are  relatively  inaccessible  to  Hawaii's 
people,  due  to  the  distance  of  Hawaii  from 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  NASA's  regional  fa- 
cilities; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifteenth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Haioaii,  Refpdar 
Session  of  1989.  That  NASA  is  urged  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  with  the  teacher  resource 
centers,  teacher  training  services,  science 
center  planning,  and  programming  for  a 
summer  space  camp;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  NASA  is  requested  to 
bring  its  spacemobile  vehicle  to  Hawaii  in 
the  near  future  for  visits  to  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  and  the  Bishop  Museum  Plane- 
t&riimi;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  Hawaii's  Congressional  Del- 
egation, the  Speaker  of  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Business  and  Econom- 
ic Development,  the  President  of  the  Hawaii 
Science  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bishop  Museum." 

POM-217.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation: 
"HonsK  CoNctnuiEirr  Resolittion  No.  270 
"Whereas  the  101st  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  considering  legislation  to 


allow  the  50  states  to  increase  the  maximum 
legal  speed  limit  to  65  miles  per  hour  on  di- 
vided four-lane  state  highways:  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Texas  has  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  divided  four-lane  highways 
that  can  safely  support  a  65  mile-per-hour 
speed  limit,  and  these  highways  are  the 
major  thoroughfares  for  millions  of  rural 
and  urban  Texas  drivers;  and 

"Whereas  drivers  on  rural  segments  of 
interstate  highways  are  allowed  to  legally 
travel  at  65  miles  p>er  hour  while  drivers  on 
noninterstate  highways  of  identical  struc- 
ture and  quali'.y  must  travel  10  miles  per 
hour  slower  through  the  same  area;  and 

"Whereas  the  majority  of  the  state's  four- 
lane  divided  highways  are  wide  and  uncon- 
gested,  have  no  trees,  hills,  or  mountains  to 
obstruct  vision,  pass  through  few  populated 
areas,  and  have  few  intersections  to  create 
traffic  hazards:  and 

"Whereas  the  55  mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
is  an  undue  restriction  on  urban  drivers  and 
especially  rural  drivers,  who  often  must 
travel  long  distances  for  work,  medical  care, 
recreation,  shopping,  and  other  basic  neces- 
sities of  life;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Texas  should  es- 
tablish maximum  speed  limits  that  are  ap- 
propriate for  its  geography,  the  quality  of 
its  highways,  and  the  needs  of  its  motoring 
public;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  71st  Texas  Legisla- 
ture urge  the  United  States  Congress  to 
adopt  H.R.  733  by  U.S.  Representative 
Larry  Combest  of  Texas  and  allow  a  maxi- 
mum legal  speed  limit  of  65  miles  per  hour 
on  divided  four-lane  highways;  and,  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  71st  Texas  Legisla- 
ture and  the  State  Department  of  Highways 
and  Public  Transportation  are  directed  to 
take  all  necessary  action  to  immediately  im- 
plement a  65  mile-jjer-hour  speed  limit  on 
four-lane  divided  highways  that  are  capable 
of  safely  accommodating  traffic  at  that 
speed,  on  the  passage  of  H.R.  773  or  other 
legislation  authorizing  such  action  by  the 
101st  or  102nd  Congress;  and.  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Texas  secretary  of 
state  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  speaker  of  the  house  and  the 
president  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  to  all  members  of  the  Texas 
congressional  delegation,  with  the  request 
that  this  resolution  be  officially  entered  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  a  memorial  to 
the  United  States  Congress." 

POM-218.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

Assembly  Joint  Resohttion  27 

"Whereas  the  California  wine  industry  is 
an  important  element  of  the  agriculture  and 
economy  of  California,  and  over  half  of  the 
almost  700,000  acres  of  California  grapes  are 
planted  in  wine  grapes;  and 

"Whereas  California's  $5.5  billion  wine  in- 
dustry ranks  among  the  state's  top  agricul- 
tural-related businesses,  and  the  wine  indus- 
try employs  over  75,000  Califomians:  and 

"Whereas  the  California  wine  Industry 
contributes  over  $190,000,000  to  the  State  of 
California  through  the  payment  of  various 
taxes;  and 

"Whereas  California  wlnemakers  experi- 
ence substantial  difficulties  when  attempt- 
ing to  ship  or  sell  their  wine  in  other  states, 
due  to  the  great  variation  in  regulations  of 
other  states  pertaining  to  shipping  require- 
ments, licensing,  labeling,  collection,  and 
other  areas;  and 


"Whereas  trade  barriers  imposed  on  Cali- 
fornia wines  by  sister  states  have  a  negative 
impact  on  the  California  economy,  and 
those  trade  barriers  are  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  position  of  commodities  of  other  states 
coming  into  California;  and 

"Whereas  wineries  in  other  states  also  ex- 
perience difficulties  when  marketing  their 
product  out-of-state;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  a 
national  wine  act  to  promote  uniformity  in 
marketing  requirements  in  the  various 
states;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  "Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-219.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Conmierce,  Science,  and 
Transportation; 

■Joint  RESOLtmoH 

"Whereas  a  legal  minimum  carapace  size 
limit  for  lobsters.  Homarus  americanus,  is 
an  effective  way  to  manage  and  protect  the 
lobster  resource;  and 

""Whereas  lobsters  migrate  from  the  coast- 
al waters  of  one  state  to  the  coastal  waters 
of  other  states;  and 

"Whereas  lack  of  a  uniform  minimum  car- 
apace size  limit  between  states  that  have  a 
lobster  industry  is  detrimental  to  the  effec- 
tive management  of  the  lobster  resource; 
and 

"Whereas  a  national  minimum  carapace 
size  limit  for  lobster  would  provide  uniform 
resource  management  and  protection,  en- 
hance enforcement  of  the  lobster  laws  con- 
cerning sale  of  undersize  lobster,  and  ease 
interstate  tensions  and  rivalries  in  the  lob- 
ster industry;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  urge  and  request  that  the 
United  States  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
establish  a  national  minimum  legal  carapace 
size  limit  for  lobster;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Honora- 
ble George  H.  W.  Bush,  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Maine  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." 

POM-220.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

•Assembly  Joint  RKSOLtrrioN  30 

■'Whereas  the  Pony  Express  faithfully 
met  every  obligation  of  speeding  communi- 
cation l}etween  Nevada  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation  during  the  18  months  of  its  exist- 
ence: and 

"Whereas  the  National  Pony  E^xpress  As- 
sociation has  worked  diligently  to  locate,  re- 
establish and  preserve  the  famous  Pony  Ex- 
press Trail  which  extends  approximately 
1,900  miles  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to 
Sacramento,  California;  and 

•'Whereas  the  California  National  Historic 
Trail  is  a  route  of  approximately  5.700  miles 
extending     from     Independence     and     St. 
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Joseph.  Missouri,  and  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa, 
to  various  points  in  California  and  Oregon: 
sind 

■Whereas  on  January  30.  1989.  the  Secre 
lary  of  the  Interior  transmitted  the  Califor- 
nia and  Pony  Express  National  Historic 
Trail  Study  and  Environmental  Assessment 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  a  recommendation  that  the 
study  routes  be  authorized  as  national  his- 
toric trails:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the 
Nevada  Legislature  considers  the  California 
and  Pony  Express  Trails  to  be  an  important 
part  of  this  country's  history  and  urges 
Congress  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  designate  the  California  Na 
tional  Historic  Trail  and  the  Pony  Express 
National  Historic  Trail  as  components  of 
the  National  Trails  System:  and  be  it  fur 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Nevada  Legislature 
urges  Congress  not  to  restrict  the  existing 
multiple  uses  of  areas  near  the  California 
National  Historic  Trail  or  the  Pony  Express 
National  Historic  TVail  for  such  purposes  as 
recreation,  grazing  or  mining  if  those  areas 
are  included  in  the  National  Trails  System. 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  if  private  lands  are  to  be 
included  in  the  National  Trails  System  the 
Nevada  Legislature  urges  Congress  to  ac- 
quire those  lands  at  fair  marlcet  value  with 
the  consent  of  the  owners:  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Chief  Cleric 
of  the  Assembly  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
each  member  of  the  Nevada  Congressional 
Delegation:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval. ' 

POM-221  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re 
sources: 

Sewate  Joiht  Resoldtion  6 

•Whereas  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  proposes  to  lease  17  million 
acres  of  tracts  in  coastal  waters  off  the  six 
central  California  Counties  of  Sonoma. 
Marin.  San  Francisco.  San  Mateo.  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Monterey:  and 

"Whereas  the  department  has  asked  for 
public  comments  in  the  Call  for  Informa 
tion  and  Nominations  published  on  Novem 
ber  16,  1988.  in  the  Federal  Register  relative 
to  Its  proposed  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lease  Sale  119  in  the  Central  California 
Planning  Area:  and 

■'Whereas  the  central  California  coast  is 
one  of  the  most  pristine  and  magnificent 
coastlines  in  the  world,  providing  a  habitat 
for  abundant  and  diverse  species  of  marine 
manunals.  fish,  and  birds,  including  several 
endangered  species;  and 

"Whereas  the  central  coast  contains  three 
designated  national  marine  sanctuaries, 
many  areas  of  special  biological  significance, 
and  numerous  marine  research  faicilities. 
and 

Whereas  the  central  coast  environment 
supports  a  crucial  economic  resource  impor- 
tant to  all  Califomians.  including  a  renew- 
able commercial  and  sport  fishing  industry. 
and  an  annual  multimillion  dollar  tourist 
and  recreation  industry:  and 

"Whereas  proposed  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion   and    development    activities    threaten 


fishing  activities  due  to  seismic  survey  ex- 
ploration, displacement  of  fishing  grounds, 
competition  for  limited  harl>or  facilities, 
and  disposal  of  toxic  wastes  into  prime  fish- 
ing grounds:  and 

"Whereas  oil  platform.s.  offshore  storage 
and  treatment  facilities,  marine  terminals. 
and  onshore  processing  facilities  would  pro- 
foundly diminish  the  rural,  scenic  quality  of 
the  coastline  and  could  lead  to  a  serious  de- 
cline in  tourism  and  recreation  activities: 
and 

Whereas  prevailing  winds  would  blow 
offshore  drilling  emissions  onshore,  thereby 
interfering  with  the  ability  of  coastal  com- 
munities to  achieve  and  maintain  state  and 
federal  air  quality  attainment  standards: 
and 

"Whereas  many  key  sites  of  interest  for 
oil  and  gas  development  are  adjacent  to  crit- 
ical marine  wildlife  habitats,  including  the 
Gulf  of  the  Parallones.  Cordell  Bank,  and 
the  Ano  Nuevo  State  Reserve:  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
estimates  a  high  probability  that  a  large  oil 
spill  will  occur  and  acknowledges  that  only 
5  to  15  percent  of  any  oil  spill  can  be 
cleaned  up:  and 

"Whereas  the  total  amount  of  oil  avail- 
able within  Lease  Sale  119  is  estimated  to 
contain  only  five  to  seven  weeks  of  our  na- 
tion s  oil  consumption  needs,  while  current 
federal  energy  policies  fail  to  adequately  ad- 
dress alternative  energy  and  energy  efficien- 
cy programs  such  as  improved  automobile 
fuel  efficiency  standards,  and 

"Whereas  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
drilling  off  the  central  California  coast  is  a 
high-risk,  short-term  solution  which  ignores 
long-term  environmental  Issues  such  as 
global  warming  and  jeopardizes  unique  and 
valuable  coastal  resources:  and 

"Whereas  significant  unresolved  problems 
resulting  from  the  proposed  sale  and  con- 
flicts with  California  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment policies  and  approved  local  coastal 
management  plans  are  anticipated:  and 

"Whereas  leasing,  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  transportation  activities  resulting 
from  Lease  Sale  119  conflict  with  the  man- 
date of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  as  amended,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973:  now.  there 
fore,  tie  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  all 
tracts  propo.sed  for  Inclusion  within  Lease 
Sale  119  be  defined  as  environmentally  sen- 
sitive tracts  and  deleted  from  further  con- 
sideration for  leasing:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Regional  Sufjervisor.  Office  of  Leasing 
and  Environment.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Pacific  OCS  Region.  1340  West 
Sixth  Street.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90017:  the 
Chief.  Offshore  Leasing  Msuiagement  Divi- 
sion. Minerals  Management  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  18th  and 
C  Streets.  NW  .  Washington.  DC  20240.  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

POM-222.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  198 
"Whereas    there    is   a   growing    statewide 
concern  over  the  use  of  cesspools  and  its  po- 
tential   for    contaminating    our    important 
groundwater  resources:  and 


Whereas  the  Department  of  Health  hu 
announced  its  long  range  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing the  use  of  cesspools  by  the  year  2000  by 
expanding  county  sewage  systems  to  serve 
areas  where  cesspools  are  currently  being 
used:  and 

Whereas  the  County  of  Kauai,  in  need  of 
sewage  systems  for  the  areas  of  Wailua  and 
Kapaa  received  a  grant  for  $2,4000,000  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA):  for  the  Wailua  Sewage  Treatment 
Plant  Expansion  Project  in  1980;  and 

Whereas  the  original  plan  to  implement 
two  separate  sewage  systems  was  reevalu- 
ated due  to  funding  constraints  and  based 
on  every  priority  list  and  study  accepted  by 
the  EPA.  acknowledging  the  higher  environ- 
mental need  to  implement  a  Kapaa  collector 
system  before  a  Wailua  collector  system; 
and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Health 
acting  as  agent  for  the  EPA.  recommended 
that  the  proposed  Wailua  and  Kapaa  sys- 
tems be  combined  and  along  with  County  of 
Kauai  employees,  developed  a  joint  plan  to 
install  sewer  lines  in  the  Kapaa  area  there- 
by expanding  the  capacity  of  the  Wailua 
sewage  treatment  plant;  and 

Whereas  since  the  County  of  Kauai  was 
financially  capable  of  construction  only  one 
sewer  line  in  the  1980's.  resources  were  com- 
mitted toward  construction  of  the  Kapaa 
line:  and 

"Whereas  this  decision  was  largely  based 
on  representations  by  EPA  agents  that  the 
County's  treatment  plant  expansion  funds 
would  not  be  jeopardized;  and 

Whereas  during  its  recent  grant  audit 
period  EPA  auditors  reevaluated  the  grant 
and  determined  that  since  the  funds  had 
not  been  expended  in  accordance  with  its 
original  terms,  the  intent  of  the  grant  had 
not  been  fulfilled  and  conditions  of  the 
grant  had  t>een  breached:  and 

"Whereas  due  to  the  failure  to  expend  the 
funds  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
originally  appropriated,  the  auditors  re- 
quested the  $2,400,000  grant  monies  be  re- 
turned to  the  EPA:  and 

Whereas  neither  the  implementation  of 
the  Wailua  sewer  line  at  the  County's  own 
expense  nor  the  return  of  the  $2,400,000  to 
the  EPA  is  within  the  County  of  Kauai's  fi- 
nancial capability:  and 

"Whereas  this  subsequent  action  to  recap- 
ture grant  funds  by  the  EPA  totally  disre- 
gards the  participation  of  its  agents  to  en- 
courage, plan,  and  approve  the  County's  de- 
cision to  pursue  a  Kappa  sewer  line  instead 
of  the  Wailula  sewer  line  during  the  grant 
audit  period:  now,  therefore, 

"Whereas  there  appears  to  be  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  terms  of  the  new 
proposal  was  formally  approved  by  the  EPA; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifteenth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1989.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring.  That  the  Department  of 
Health,  acting  as  agent  for  the  EPA,  is  re- 
quested to  verify  its  actions  and  participa- 
tion in  the  decision  to  divert  the  grant  funds 
for  reasons  of  cost -efficiency  and  higher  en- 
vironmental need;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of 
Health,  after  communicating  with  the  EPA. 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Legislature  no  later  than  twenty  days 
before  the  convening  of  the  Regular  Session 
of  1990;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  members  of  Hawaii's 
congressional  delegation  are  respectfully 
urged  to  assist  the  County  of  Kauai  in  re- 
solving  this   problem   so   that   the   Kappa 
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Sewer  Project  may  proceed  and  provide  the 
necessary  services  that  the  people  of  Kauai 
so  desperately  need;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Conciurent  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  Hawaii's  congressional  del- 
egation, the  Director  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Director  of  Health 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  County  of  Kauai." 

POM -223.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

Senate  Joint  RESOLirrioN  16 

"Whereas.  In  order  to  maintain  the  chem- 
ical, physical,  and  biological  integrity  of  the 
nation's  waters,  the  Clean  Water  Act 
amendments  of  1977  mandated  all  munici- 
pal wastewater  treatment  plants  in  exist- 
ence to  establish  capabilities  to  fully  treat 
100  percent  of  the  sewage  processed  in  those 
plants  within  five  years;  and 

Whereas.  Full  secondary  treatment  is  the 
best  available  method  for  protecting  marine 
life  and  the  ocean  environment,  removing 
from  the  waste  stream  the  most  deadly  vi- 
ruses from  human  waste  and  chemical 
toxins  from  industrial  waste;  and 

"Whereas.  Full  secondary  treatment  sig- 
nificantly decreases  the  incidence  of  toxic 
and  bacterial  wastes  entering  the  hiunan 
food  chain  through  the  consumption  of  sea- 
food, by  reducing  the  quantity  of  harmful 
substances  disposed  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  The  Sanitation  District  of  Los 
Angeles  County  (SDLAC)  facilitates  the  dis- 
posal of  350  million  gallons  per  day  of  waste 
generated  by  approximately  3.5  million  In- 
habitants and  70,000  conunercial  and  indus- 
trial facilities;  and 

"Whereas.  The  district  is  seeking  a  waiver 
from  the  Clean  Water  Act  full  secondary 
treatment  requirement  for  approximately 
SO  percent,  or  an  estimated  167  million  gal- 
lons, of  its  daily  volume;  and 

"Whereas.  A  waiver  from  the  full  second- 
ary treatment  standard  would  cause  elevat- 
ed levels  of  toxic  heavy  metals,  pesticides, 
polynuclear  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  phen- 
ols, oil,  and  grease  to  be  discharged  in  the 
ecologically  sensitive  Santa  Monica  Bay 
region:  and 

"Whereas,  A  waiver  from  the  Clean  Water 
Act  requirement  for  full  secondary  treat- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
National  Estuaries  Program,  through  which 
Santa  Monica  Bay  was  recognized  in  1988  by 
the  Environmental  F>rotection  Agency  as  a 
waterway  of  national  significance  and  se- 
lected for  a  comprehensive  cleanup  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas.  A  waiver  from  the  full  second- 
ary treatment  standard  would  undermine 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Elstuaries  Pro- 
gram management  conference  which  is  com- 
prised of  federal,  state,  and  local  regulators. 
Industrial  dischargers,  and  environmental- 
ists who  have  undertaken  a  landmark  effort 
to  develop  and  implement  a  plan  to  restore 
the  water  quality  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  and 
to  protect  it  from  future  degradation:  now, 
therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  memo- 
rializes the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  deny  the  application  of  the  Sani- 
tation District  of  Los  Angeles  County  for  a 
waiver  from  the  requirements  of  subdi'vlsion 
(h)  of  Section  301  of  the  Clean  Water  Act, 


and  urges  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  expedite  compliance  with  the  full 
secondary  treatment  standard  without 
delay;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

POM-224.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  liegislatiu-e  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  CoRunittee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  17 

""Whereas.  The  southwest  states  are  the 
fastest  growing  states  in  the  nation,  but  the 
future  growth  and  prosperity  of  these  states 
depends  upon  the  availability  of  adequate 
quantities  of  water  of  suitable  quality;  and 

"Whereas,  In  some  areas  of  the  arid 
southwest  states  the  present  demand  on  the 
limited  supply  of  water  is  endangering  wild- 
life habitation  and  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  established  agricultural  areas;  and 

"Whereas.  There  is  considerable  flood 
water,  currently  returning  to  the  sea  in  the 
Pacific  northwest,  that  could  be  lieneficially 
used  in  the  southwest;  and 

""Whereas,  There  are  reservoirs  in  the 
Warner  Valley,  at  Pyramid  Ijake.  Walker 
Lake  and  the  lakes  on  the  Colorado  River 
that  could  be  used  to  store  water  which 
could  serve  Oregon.  Nevada,  Arizona  and 
California:  and 

"Whereas.  In  1964.  F.Z.  Pirkey  proposed 
the  Western  Water  Project  and  E.  Frank 
Miller  proposed  the  Sierra-Cascade  Project, 
but  the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  made  no 
study  of  interregional  transfer  of  water  in 
recent  years:  and 

""Whereas.  The  United  Western  Investiga- 
tion Report  Indicates  there  are  large 
amounts  of  surplus  water  flow  that  could  be 
harnessed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pieople 
and  wildlife  of  the  southwest;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  Jointly,  That  the 
Nevada  Legislature  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  an  immedi- 
ate study  of  interregional  transfer  of  water 
to  meet  the  municipal,  industrial  and  wild- 
life reqirements  of  the  arid  southwest;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
EInergy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
each  member  of  the  Nevada  Congressional 
Delegation:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval.". 

POM-22S.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Concuriient  RESOLirriON  265 

"Whereas,  The  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act,  as  passed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, was  intended  to  provide  improved 
Medicare  benefits  that  would  protect  the  el- 
derly from  a  choice    'between  bankruptcy 


and  death"  in  cases  of  catastrophic  illness: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  method  of  financing  these 
benefits  includes  a  surtax  that  will  be  im- 
posed on  over  40  percent  of  our  nation's 
senior  citizens;  and 

"Whereas.  Many  original  supporters  of 
the  legislation  are  now  reevaluating  their 
position  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
funding  formula  is  highly  prejudicial  to  our 
citizens  over  64  years  of  age;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  additional  concern 
that  the  surtax  provision  places  an  undue 
burden  on  our  senior  citizens,  for  they  will 
have  the  highest  effective  tax  rates  of  any 
group  of  taxpayers:  even  modest  incomes  of 
$12,700  for  a  single  person  and  $21,100  for  a 
married  couple  will  be  burdened  with  the 
new  tax:  and 

"Whereas,  The  revenue  generated  by  the 
surtax  on  senior  citizens  will  go  to  finance 
benefits  that  few  senior  citizens  will  actual- 
ly use:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  is  persuaded  that  undue  hardship  will 
be  caused  to  many  elderly  citizens  of  this 
state  if  the  surtax  provision  of  the  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  implemented  as 
currently  proposed:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  71st  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas  hereby  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reconsider 
the  surtax  provision  of  the  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  and  make  every  effort  to 
ensure  that  the  interests  of  senior  citizens 
are  truly  served  by  this  legislation:  and.  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Texas  secretary  of 
state  forward  official  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  sp>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  to  all  members 
of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  Congress, 
with  the  request  that  this  resolution  be  offi- 
cially entered  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

POM-226.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
th"  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolittion  14 

"Whereas.  Increasing  numbers  of  newly 
legalized  amnesty  recipients  returning  from 
visits  in  Mexico  have  exacerbated  already 
heavy  vehicular  flow  at  the  California- 
Mexico  border  crossing;  and 

"Whereas.  The  delays  during  the  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year  holiday  weekends  result- 
ed in  waits  from  three  to  four  hours  at  the 
Calexico  Port  of  Eiitry;  and 

"Whereas,  These  extremely  long  waits 
contributed  to  the  tragic  deaths,  on  January 
2.  1989,  of  four  members  of  one  family,  and 
the  near  deaths  of  two  other  children  from 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  while  they  were 
sleeping  in  the  camper  of  a  pickup  truck; 
and 

""Whereas,  Efforts  must  be  made  to  allevi- 
ate the  length  of  waits  in  the  future  to  pre- 
vent other  similar  tragedies:  and  the  pro- 
longed exposure  to  automobile  fumes  poses 
a  significant  health  hazard  to  travelers  at 
the  border  crossing:  now,  therf  ore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  realiz- 
ing the  necessity  for  improved  traffic  flow 
particularly  when  a  heavier  volume  if  antici- 
pated, supports  the  proposal  that  additional 
entry  lanes  be  opened  at  the  Calexico 
border  crossing;  and  be  it  further  "Resolved, 
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That  the  members  point  out  the  need  for  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  customs  inspec- 
tors to  staff  the  port  of  entry  to  resolve 
these  problems;  and  be  it  further 

"ReaolvecL  That  the  members  memorialize 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  an  lndep>endent  and 
comprehensive  investigation  of  the  January 
2,  1989.  tragedy,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing recommendations  for  improvements  at 
the  Calexico  Port  of  Entry;  and  be  it  fur 
ther 

■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As 
sembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representatives  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  Attorney  Gener 
al  of  the  United  States. 

POW-227.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
•Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
"Whereas.  The  recent  massacres  of  Arme- 
nians in  Soviet  Azerbaijan  have  alarmed  the 
Armenian  communities  of  California:  and 

•Whereas.  The  brutal  killings  and 
planned  massacres  by  Azerbaijanis  in  the 
Cities  of  Sumgait.  Kirovabad,  and  Baku. 
and  the  regions  of  Nagomo  Karabagh  and 
Nakhichevan  require  the  immediate  inter 
vention  of  world  public  opinion:  and 

"Whereas.  The  mild  response  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  the  riots  earlier  in  1988  in  Sum 
gait  has  emboldened  Azerbaijani  leaders  to 
sanction  the  recent  attacks  against  Armeni- 
ans: and 

"Whereas.  The  violence  against  the  de- 
fenseless Armenian  minority  of  Azerbaijan 
should  be  condemned  and  the  organizers  of 
these  programs  should  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice; and 

"Whereas,  Soviet  and  foreign  journalists 
should  be  allowed  access  to  Soviet  Armenia 
and  Azerbaijan  to  ensure  objective  and  com 
plete  coverage  of  the  situation  in  those 
areas;  and 

•Whereas.  These  tragic  and  brutal  attacks 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the  reunifica 
tion  of  historic  Armenian  territories,  arbi 
trarily  placed  under  Azerbaijani  administra 
tion,  to  Soviet  Armenia;  and 

"Whereas.  The  safety  and  security  of  Ar 
menians  in  Nagomo  Karabagh  can  only  be 
assured  once  the  region  is  reintegrated  to 
Soviet  Armenia;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  use  every  diplomatic  and  political  tool  to 
halt  the  anti-Armenian  riots  in  Soviet  Azer 
baijan  which  have  killed  or  injured  hun 
dreds  of  Armenians;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States.  ' 

POW-228.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
Skwate  Joikt  RxsoLtrriON  35 

■Whereas.  Califomians.  with  all  Amen 
cans,  share  the  goal  of  a  peaceful  world 
where  freedom  flourishes  and  where  mutual 
respect  prevails;  and 


Whereas.  Peace  includes  much  more 
than  merely  the  absence  of  war.  but  also 
the  existence  of  individual  liberty  and 
democratic  rights;  and 

Whereas.  California  is  home  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  of  Chinese  descent, 
many  of  whom  have  relatives  still  living  in 
China,  and  who  retain  strong  emotional  ties 
to  their  ethnic  homeland;  and 

Whereas.  China  has  experienced  an  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  economic  and  social 
openness  since  the  Cultural  Revolution  that 
hSLS  allowed  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere 
of  cooperation  and  trust  between  our  two 
countries;  and 

Whereas.  The  Chinese  student  move 
ment  for  greater  freedom  of  expression  and 
freedom  of  speech,  which  form  the  founda- 
tion of  an  open,  democratic  society  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  Californians  who 
cherish  those  rights  as  Americans;  and 

■Whereas.  The  demonstrations  by  stu 
dents  and  workers  in  support  of  democracy 
in  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  reflected 
their  nobility  of  spirit,  dignity,  and  disci- 
pline in  promoting  peace  and  freedom;  and 
Whereas.  Californians  have  watched 
with  horror  and  indignation  the  use  of 
brutal  force  against  peaceful  demonstrators; 
now.  therefore  tie  it 

"Resoli^ed  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  pro- 
claims its  abhorrence  of  the  violence  at  the 
hands  of  the  military  which  has  brought 
tragedy  to  a  sincere  effort  to  secure  peace- 
ful reform,  and  urges  the  government  of  the 
People  s  Republic  of  China  to  work  toward 
a  peaceful  and  positive  .solution  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  demonstrate  our 
indignation  over  the  deaths  and  casualties 
which  have  occurred  and  our  support  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis:  and  be  it 
further 

'Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  to  the 
United  States  .■ 

POM  229.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

■Senate  Joint  Resolution  12 

Whereas.  The  internment  of  Japanese- 
Americans  during  the  Second  World  War 
was  an  abandonment  of  the  American  ideal, 
arising  from  bigotry,  deception,  ignorance, 
and  hysteria;  and 

•Whereas.  Japanese- American  internees, 
were  denied  the  most  basic  of  constitutional 
rights  and  endured  great  economic  and  emo- 
tional hardship:  and 

■Whereas.  The  United  States  Govern 
ment.  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  442.  spon 
sored  by  Congressman  Robert  Matsui.  has 
finally  recognized  the  gross  injustice  of  the 
internment  and  provided  for  an  official 
apology  and  the  payment  of  long  overdue 
reparations  to  internment  camp  survivors: 
and 

Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  authorize  and  has  recommended 
the  amount  of  $500,000,000  in  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year  for  the  payment  of  reparations 
to  internment  camp  survivors;  and 

•Whereas.  Former  President  Reagan^s 
final  budget  proposed  only  $20,000,000  in 


the  upcoming  fiscal  year  for  the  payment  of 
reparations;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  is  legally  re- 
quired to  complete  the  payment  of  repara 
tions  within  10  years;  and 

•Whereas,  At  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  per 
year  the  United  States  Government  would 
complete  the  payment  of  reparations  in  60 
years:  and 

•Whereas,  Many  internment  camp  survi- 
vors are  very  elderly  and  may  pass  on  prior 
to  receiving  reparations  unless  payment  is 
promptly  made:  and 

Whereas,  The  atonement  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  its  thoroughly 
unjust  imprisonment  of  its  own  people 
during  the  Second  World  War  will  not  be 
complete  until  recompense  has  been  made 
to  internment  camp  survivors;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  authorize  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year, 
and  every  fiscal  year  following  as  long  as  is 
necessary,  the  sum  of  $500,000,000  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  reparations  to  survivors 
of  the  Japanese-American  internment;  and 
be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-230.  A  joint  resolution  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

'Assembly  Joint  Resolution  25 

Whereas  the  intent  of  various  states  in- 
cluding California  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
like  the  Dangerous  Weapons'  Control  Law 
(Chapter  1  (commencing  with  Section 
12000)  of  Title  2  of  Part  4  of  the  Penal 
Code),  is.  in  part,  to  limit  as  far  as  possible 
the  use  of  instruments,  particularly  fire- 
arms, commonly  associated  with  criminal 
activity  and  to  minimize  the  danger  to  the 
public  safety  arising  from  the  free  access  to 
firearms  that  can  be  used  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence: and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  that  certain  per- 
sons, including  persons  who  have  previously 
been  convicted  of  felonies  and  violent  of- 
fenses, persons  who  have  a  history  of  seri- 
ous mental  health  problems,  and  persons 
addicted  to  narcotics,  pose  a  great  threat  to 
society  if  free  access  to  firearms  is  readily 
made  available  to  them;  and 

Whereas  in  recognition  of  these  con- 
cerns, the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  enacted  appropriate  legislation 
requiring  all  persons  who  sell  pistols,  revolv- 
ers, or  other  firearms  capable  of  being  con- 
cealed upon  the  person  to  allow  15  days  to 
elapse  before  delivery  of  the  firearm  in 
order  that  a  background  check  on  the  pur- 
chaser can  be  undertaken;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  California  is 
currently  considering  expanding  the  15-day 
waiting  period  to  other  firearms,  including 
assault  weapons  and  rifles  and  shotguns; 
and 

Whereas  the  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  Section  6213  of  the  federal  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Amendments  Act  of  1988  (Public 
Law  100-690)  suggest  a  national  concern  for 
the  adoption  of  uniform  or  standard  data 
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collection  of  background  information  on  a 
national  basis;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  legislation  to  require 
all  states  to  make  available  to  other  states 
through  existing  data  bases  all  criminal  and 
serious  mental  health  information  on  any 
persons  who  attempt  to  purchase  a  firearm 
in  any  state  of  the  United  States:  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  a  copy  of  this  resoluiton  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-231.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  relating  to  violations  of 
the  separation  of  pwwers  and  State  sover- 
eignty mandated  by  the  U.S.  Constitution; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-232.  A  petition  from  the  Portage 
Township  Republican  Club.  Portage,  IN,  re- 
lating to  the  overturning  the  holding  in 
Texas  v.  Johnson  and  a  constitutional 
amendment  regarding  desecration  of  the 
U.S.  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM-233.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado:  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

•Semate  Joint  Resolution  2 

•Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Texas  v.  Johnson,  de- 
cided June  21.  1989.  held  that  the  burning 
of  an  American  flag  as  a  means  of  political 
protest  was  expressive  conduct  protected  by 
the  first  amendment  freedoms:  and 

■Whereas  although  the  Supreme  Court 
limited  its  opinion  to  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding said  case,  the  net  practical  effect 
of  the  message  communicated  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  that  desecration  of 
the  American  flag  is  acceptable  conduct: 
and 

■Whereas  the  American  flag  is  a  visible 
symbol  embodying  two  hundred  years  of  na- 
tionhood and  national  unity,  and  respecting, 
cherishing,  and  honoring  the  flag  is  instilled 
in  our  children  to  promote  patriotism:  and 

'■Whereas  because  our  nation  has  honored 
the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  American  values, 
there  should  be  a  right  to  prohibit  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag:  and 

■Whereas  prohibiting  the  desecration  of 
the  flag  does  not  prevent  expressions  of 
ideas  or  opinions:  and 

'Whereas  the  American  flag  holds  a  place 
of  honor  and  esteem  in  the  hearts  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  carried  it  proudly 
and  courageously  into  battle:  tuid 

"Whereas  the  reverence  regarded  for  the 
American  flag  by  Americans  as  a  whole 
should  transcend  Individual  social,  political, 
and  philosophical  beliefs:  and 

■'Whereas  Colorado,  as  well  as  forty-seven 
other  states  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  has  enacted  legislation  prohibiting 
the  burning  of  the  American  flag:  and 

"Whereas  In  response  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Texas  v.  John»an,  at  least 
ten  resolutions  have  l>een  introduced  in 
Congress  proposing  amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  protect  the 
American  flag  from  desecration:  and 

"Whereas  the  American  flag,  the  symbol 
to  which  we  pledge  allegiance  to  the  ideals 
on  which  America  was  founded.  Is  a  unique 


symbol  deserving  of  unique  national  protec- 
tion. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

"(1)  That  the  Supreme  Court  is  urged  to 
reconsider  the  issue  of  freedom  of  speech 
manifested  by  the  desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  to  overturn  its  holding  in  Texas 
V.  Johnson. 

"(2)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  memorialized  to  enact  legislation 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  would  dis- 
tinguish the  American  flag  as  a  unique 
symbol  deserving  the  highest  protection,  in- 
cluding protection  from  conduct  which 
would  otherwise  be  shielded  by  the  first 
amendment. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court:  and 

"(2)  The  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  members 
of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colora- 
do.' 

FHDM-234.  A  petition  from  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  Florida  State  Lodge,  relat- 
ing to  protection  of  the  American  flag  from 
desecration:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

POM-235.  A  joint  resolution  from  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  22 

"Whereas  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  proposed  by 
resolution  of  the  First  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  New  York  City,  New  York, 
on  September  25,  1789,  which  reads  in  perti- 
nent part  as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  concurring,  That  the  follow- 
ing be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  states,  •  •  •  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
the  said  Constitution: 

'"article  II. 

"'No  law,  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of 
Representatives  shall  have  intervened.  And 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  acknowledges  that  this  article  of 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion has  already  been  ratified,  respectively, 
by  the  Legislatures  of  Maryland  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1789:  North  Carolina  on  December 
22,  1789;  South  Carolina  on  January  19, 
1790;  Delaware  on  January  28,  1790:  Ver- 
mont on  November  3,  1791;  Virginia  on  De- 
cember 15,  1791:  Ohio  on  May  6,  1873;  Wyo- 
ming on  March  3,  1978;  Maine  on  April  27, 
1983:  Colorado  on  April  18,  1984;  South 
Dakota  on  February  21,  1985;  New  Hamp- 
shire on  March  7,  1985:  Arizona  on  April  3. 
1985:  Tennessee  on  May  23.  1985:  Oklahoma 
on  July  10,  1985;  New  Mexico  on  February 
13, 1986:  Indiana  on  February  19.  1986:  Utah 
on  February  25,  1986;  Arkansas  on  March 
13,  1987:  Montana  on  March  17,  1987;  Con- 
necticut on  May  13,  1987;  Wisconsin  on  July 
15,  1987:  West  Virginia  on  March  10,  1988: 
Georgia  on  March  28,  1988;  Louisiana  on 
July  7,  1988:  and  Iowa  on  February  7,  1989; 
and 


"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  acknowledges  that  this  article  of 
amendment  may  stUl  be  ratified  by  state 
legislatures  as  a  result  of  the  ruling  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Coleman  v.  Miller.  307  U.S.  433  (1939), 
which  held  that  unless  Congress  specifies  a 
limit  on  the  time  allowed  for  consideration 
by  the  states,  then  Congress  is  the  final  ar- 
biter of  the  question  whether  too  much 
time  has  elapsed  between  Congress'  submis- 
sion of  an  amendment  and  the  most  recent 
state  legislature's  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  hereby  rati- 
fied by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  true  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  delivered  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
certification  and  transmittal  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  S  1066:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly shall  also  send  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  each  member  of  the  Nevada  Con- 
gressional Delegation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  u[>on  passage  and  approval." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  1366.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

S.  1367.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  procurement  of  missiles  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 

S.  1368.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  to  develop  im- 
proved weapons  and  equipment  for  small  in- 
fantry units. 

S.  1369.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  EInergy 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  environmental  resto- 
ration and  the  management  of  defense 
waste  and  transportation,  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  defense  waste  cleanup  technolo- 
gy program,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  blue  ribbon  task  group  on  envi- 
ronmental restoration  and  defense  waste 
management,  to  modify  the  Department  of 
Energy  nuclear  defense  mission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Thomas  D.  Larson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
{^jpear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Bankinc.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

BCichael  PhiUp  SkarzynsU.  of  lUinois.  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce:  and 

John  D.  Macomber,  of  New  York,  to  be 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  four  years  expir- 
ing January  20.  1993. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Edward  C.  Stringer,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Education: 
and 

Roy  M.  Goodman,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3.  1994. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  the 
nomination  be  confirmed  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate. ) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  1360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  certain  National  Park  System   re 
sources,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
By  Mr.  POWLER: 
S.   1361.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  burials  be  per 
mitted  in  national  cemeteries  on  weelcends 
and  holidays  under  certain  conditions  and 
for  other  purposes:   to   the   Committee   on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
S.  1362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  administration  of  benefits  provided 
under  such  title,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  D  AMATO: 
S.  1363.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  wicker  products:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   MURKOWSKl   (for   himself. 
Mr.  SxrvEHS.   Mr.   Inouye,   and  Mr. 
McCaiw): 
S.  1364.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Federal 
Commission  on  Policies  and  Programs  Af 
fecting  Alaska  Natives:  to  the  Select  Com 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  1365.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Om 
nibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of 
1968    to    authorize    grants    to    SUtes    for 
projects  to  demonstrate  innovative  alterna- 
tives to   the  incarceration  of   persons   for 
nonviolent    offenses    and    drug-related    of 
fenses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  B4r.   NUNN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 
S.  1366.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991:  placed 
on  the  calendar. 


S.  1367.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  procurement  of  missiles  for  the  Armed 
Forces:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  1368.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corjjs  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  to  develop  im- 
proved weapons  and  equipment  for  small  in- 
fantry units:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  1369.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  environmental  resto- 
ration and  the  management  of  defense 
waste  and  transportation,  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  defense  waste  cleanup  technolo- 
f?y  program,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  blue  ribbon  task  group  on  envi- 
ronmental restoration  and  defense  waste 
management,  to  modify  the  Department  of 
Energy  nuclear  defense  mission,  and  for 
other  purposes:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By    Mr    GORTON   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
Wilson.   Mr.  Lieberman,   Mr.   Cran- 
ston. Mr    BoscHWiTz,  Mr.   McCain. 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Do- 
MENici.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr 
DoDD.  and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  1370.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments 
of  status  of  certain  nationals  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China;  which  was  ordered  held 
at    the    desk    until    the    close    of    business, 
August  4.  1989,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By   Mr.  SANPORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cranston.   Mr    Mitchell,  Mr.   Bur 
DICK.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Daschle, 
and  Mr.  Hetlin); 
S.  1371.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  rural  housing  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to    the    Committee   on    Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr  LAUTENBERG: 
S.   1372.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  review 
and  approval  of  oil  discharge  contingency 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Breaux): 
S.  1373.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tive development  of  commonhydrocarbon- 
bearing  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr    MACK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Graham): 
S    1374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florida:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  ROTH: 
S   1375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve 
nue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  section  7872  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  of  loans  made  to  the  coun- 
try of  Poland:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  1376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control   Act,    and    related   statutory    provi- 
.sions.  to  authorize  development  and  securi- 
ty assistance  progran\s  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BiNGAMAN): 

S.  1377.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  under- 
which  the  state  of  New  Mexico  can  continue 
certain  federal  highway  road  work;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 

S.  1378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Water 
Act  relating  to  the  discharge  of  oil  and  haz- 
ardous substances:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment tmd  Public  Works. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Dole,    Mr.    Hetlin,    Mr.    Garh.   Mr. 

HoLLiNGs.  Mr.  GoRC,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 

LoTT,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 

AOAMS,  Mr.  RoBB,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 

Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Borem,  Mr.  Hat- 

fiELD.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Graham): 

S.    Res.    156.    Resolution   to   express  the 

sense   of   the  Senate  with   respect   to  the 

Apollo  11  lunar  mission,  the  International 

Space  Station  Freedom  Program,  and  the 

•  Mission  to  Planet  Earth  ":  considered  and 

agreed  to. 

By  Mr  DOLE: 
S.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  volunteers  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Hugh  OBrian  Youth  Foun- 
dation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  1360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection    of     certain     National     Park 
System  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to   the   Committee   on   Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

PROTECTING  CERTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  certain 
natural  resources  located  within  units 
of  the  National  Park  System.  Specifi- 
cally, this  legislation  deals  with  re- 
sources located  in  marine  or  Great 
Lakes  areas  within  the  Park  System 
including  resources  within  the  water 
column  and  submerged  lands  up  to  the 
high  tide  or  high  waterllne. 

This  legislation  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  as  a 
trustee  of  the  resources  covered  by 
this  act.  to  initiate  litigation  and  to  re- 
cover damages  for  the  destruction  of 
these  important  marine  resources. 
Under  this  act,  amounts  recovered 
would  become  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Secretary,  without  further 
appropriation:  20  percent  of  such 
funds  would  be  earmarked  for  future 
response  and  damage  reassessment 
costs  while  the  balance  would  be  used 
to  restore  or  replace  the  resources 
that  were  damaged,  for  related  moni- 
toring and  research,  or  for  manage- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  Park 
System  unit  involved.  Under  current 
law.  the  Federal  Government  can  only 
recover  damages  for  injury  to  such 
natural  resources  through  lawsuits 
based  on  damage  to  Government  prop- 
erty. Amounts  awarded  as  a  result  of 
such  lawsuits  are  not  retained  by  the 
agency  involved  but  are  deposited  into 
the  General  Treasury. 

This  measure  responds  to  instances 
where,  for  example,  vessels  have  gone 
aground  on  coral  reefs  inside  national 
parks.    It    would    also    be    applicable 


where  vessels  or  individuals  have  oth- 
erwise destroyed  or  damaged  marine 
resources  such  as  the  recent  wreck  of 
the  Exxon  Valdez  and  the  resulting  re- 
lease of  massive  quantities  of  crude  oil 
into  the  waters  and  coastal  waters  of 
certain  National  Park  System  units  in 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  the  text  of  this  legis- 
lation was  included  as  a  separate  title 
in  a  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  concerning  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  Federal  lands  in 
Nevada  (H.R.  1485).  At  the  time  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests  conducted  a 
hearing  on  the  Senate  companion 
measure  concerning  this  land  convey- 
ance (S.  684),  the  House  measure  was 
not  before  us.  As  a  result,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  not  conducted  a  hearing  on 
these  provisions  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  park  marine  resources. 

Since  hearings  have  not  been  held, 
during  the  committee's  consideration 
of  H.R.  1485,  these  nongermane  provi- 
sions were  deleted.  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  today  in  order  to  have  a  vehi- 
cle upon  which  to  conduct  hearings 
and  to  consider  this  important  issue. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  can  proceed  to  enact  the 
Nevada  land  conveyance  legislation  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  my  friend  and  colleague  in 
the  House,  Congressman  Bruce 
Vento,  chairman  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands  Subconunit- 
tee,  for  his  leadership  in  this  area.  I 
have  written  to  Congressman  Vento 
regarding  my  plans  for  this  legislation 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between 
Congressman  Vento  and  mjrseW 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

S.  1360 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

SECnON  I.  PARK  SYSTEM  RESOURCES. 

(a)  DEnwrnoNS.— As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  Damages.— The  term  "damages"  In- 
cludes the  following: 

(A)  Compensation  for— 

(iMI)  the  cost  of  replacing,  restoring,  or 
acquiring  the  equivalent  of  a  p>ark  system 
resources:  and 

(II)  the  value  of  any  significant  loss  of  use 
of  a  park  system  resource  pending  Its  resto- 
ration or  replacement  or  the  acquisition  of 
an  equivalent  resource;  or 

(ii)  the  value  of  the  park  system  resource 
in  the  event  the  resource  cannot  be  replaced 
or  restored. 

(B)  The  cost  of  assessments  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(2)  Response  costs.— The  term  "response 
costs"  means  the  costs  of  actions  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prevent  or 


minimize  destruction  cr  loss  of  or  injury  to 
park  system  resources;  or  to  abate  or  mini- 
mize the  imminent  risk  of  such  destruction, 
loss,  or  injury;  or  to  monitor  ongoing  effects 
of  incidents  causing  such  destruction,  loss, 
or  Injury. 

(3)  Park  system  resource.— The  term 
"park  system  resource"  means  any  living  or 
nonliving  resource  that  is  located  within  or 
is  a  living  part  of  a  marine  regimen  or  a 
Great  Lakes  aquatic  regimen  (including  sin 
aquatic  regimen  within  Voyageurs  National 
Park)  within  the  boundaries  of  a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System. 

(4)  Regimeh.— The  term  "regimen"  means 
a  water  column  and  submerged  lands,  up  to 
the  high-tide  or  high-water  line. 

(b)  LlABILTTY.- 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subject  to  paragraph  (3), 
any  person  who  destroys,  causes  the  loss  of. 
or  iiijures  any  park  system  resource  to  a 
greater  than  de  minimis  extent  is  liable  to 
the  United  States  for  response  costs  and 
damages  resulting  from  such  destruction, 
loss,  or  injury. 

(2)  Liability  in  rem.— Any  instnmientali- 
ty,  including  but  not  limited  to  a  vessel,  ve- 
hicle, aircraft,  or  other  equipment  that  de- 
stroys, causes  the  loss  of,  or  injures  any 
park  system  resource  shall  be  liable  in  rem 
to  the  United  States  for  response  costs  and 
damages  resulting  from  such  destruction, 
loss,  or  injury  to  the  same  extent  as  is  a 
reason  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Depehses.— A  person  is  not  liable 
imder  this  subsection  if — 

(A)  that  person  can  establish  that  the  de- 
struction or  loss  of.  or  injury  to.  the  park 
system  resource  was  caused  solely  by  an  act 
of  God,  an  act  of  war,  or  an  act  or  omission 
of  a  third  party  other  than  an  employee  or 
agent  of  the  allegedly  liable  person  or  a 
party  (other  than  a  common  carrier)  whose 
act  or  omission  occurred  in  a  contractual  re- 
lationship with  the  allegedly  liable  person, 
and  that  the  person  acted  with  due  care. 

(B)  the  destruction,  loss,  or  injury  was 
caused  by  an  activity  authorized  by  Federal 
or  State  law;  or 

(C)  the  destruction,  loss,  or  injury  was  of  a 
de  minimus  nature. 

(c)  CrviL  Actions  for  Response  Costs  and 
Damages.— The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  upon  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  after  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  greater  than  de  minimis  dam- 
ages to  a  park  system  resource,  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  appropriate  district 
against  any  person  who  may  be  liable  under 
subsection  (b)  for  response  costs  and  dam- 
ages. The  Secretary,  acting  as  trustee  for 
park  system  resojurces  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  shall  submit  a  request  for 
such  an  action  to  the  Attorney  General 
whenever  a  person  may  be  liable  for  such 
costs  or  damages. 

(d)  Response  Actions  and  Assessment  op 
Damages.— 

(1)  Response  actions.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  undertake  all  necessary  ac- 
tions to  prevent  or  minimize  the  destruction 
of  loss  of,  or  injury  to,  park  system  re- 
sources, or  to  minimize  the  imminent  risk  of 
such  destruction,  loss,  or  injury. 

(2)  Assessment  op  damages.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  assess  and  monitor  damages  to 
park  system  resource. 

(e)  Use  op  Recovered  Amoithts.— Re- 
sponse costs  and  damages  recovered  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  Secretary  and  without  further 
congressional  action  may  be  used  as  follows: 

(1)  Response  costs  and  damage  assess- 
ments.—Twenty  percent  of  amounts  recov- 


ered under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  fi- 
nance response  costs  and  damage  aaacss- 
ments  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Rebtoratioh,  replacement,  mamagb- 
MENT,  AMD  IMPROVEMENT.— Amounts  remain- 
ing after  the  operation  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  used,  in  order  of  priority— 

(A)  to  restore,  replace,  or  acquire  the 
equivalent  of  park  system  resources  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  action  and  to  moni- 
tor and  study  such  park  system  resources; 
and 

(B)  to  manage  and  improve  the  National 
Park  System  unit  of  which  such  park 
system  resources  are  a  part. 

SEC.  Z.  INJUNCTIVE  RELIEF. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines that  there  is  an  imminent  risk  of  de- 
struction or  loss  of  or  injury  to  a  park 
system  resource,  or  that  there  has  been 
actual  destruction  or  loss  of  or  injury  to 
such  resource  which  may  give  rise  to  liabil- 
ity under  section  2,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  upon  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  seek  to  obtain  such  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  to  abate  such  risk  or 
actual  destruction,  loss,  or  injury,  or  to  re- 
store or  replace  the  resource,  or  both.  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  to  order 
such  relief  as  the  public  interest  and  the  eq- 
uities of  the  case  may  require. 

sec:.  3.  DONATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  accept 
donations  of  money  or  services  for  expendi- 
ture or  employment  to  meet  expected,  im- 
mediate, or  ongoing  response  costs.  Such  do- 
nations may  be  expended  or  employed  at 
any  time  after  their  acceptance,  without 
further  action  by  the  Congress. 

Committee  on  E^nergt 

AND  NATTTRAL  RESOITRCES, 

Washington,  DC,  June  22,  1989. 
Hon.  Bruce  Vento. 

Chairman,  Sxibcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Public  Lands,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bruce:  I  appreciated  hearing  from 
you  regarding  Title  II  of  H.R.  1485.  the  so- 
called  "Ap>ex"  land  conveyance  legislation. 
As  you  know,  the  Committee  ordered  the 
House  bill  reported  on  Jime  21  with  no 
changes  in  the  Apex  language  but  excluding 
Title  II. 

I  share  your  interest  in  the  issues  ad- 
dressed by  Title  n  of  your  bill.  The  Nation- 
al Parks  Subcommittee  in  the  House,  and 
you  in  particular,  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  efforts  in  this  regard.  The  language  in 
Title  II  addresses  a  long-standing  problem 
that  has  been  dramatically  highlighted  in 
recent  months  with  the  Exxon-Valdez  oil 
spUl  in  Alaska  and  the  resulting  damage  to 
Kenai  Fjords  National  Parks.  Katmai  Na- 
tional Monument  and  other  significant  nat- 
ural areas  in  Alaska. 

Prior  to  the  Committee's  consideration  of 
the  Apex  legislation,  several  Senators  indi- 
cated a  reluctance  to  deal  with  the  issues 
raised  in  Title  II  of  H.R.  1485  without  first 
conducting  a  hearing  on  the  subject.  Be- 
cause of  the  need  to  enact  the  Apex  legisla- 
tion as  expeditiously  as  possible,  we  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  the  Senate  bill  before 
the  House  measure  (including  Title  II)  was 
before  us.  As  a  result,  we  have  not  received 
any  testimony  regarding  the  question  of  li- 
ability for  the  destruction  of,  or  Injury  to, 
such  resources. 

In  an  attempt  to  build  on  your  efforts  in 
this  area.  I  plan  to  introduce  the  provisions 
of  Title  II  of  H.R.  1485  as  a  separate  bill  in 
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the  Senate  and  hold  hearings  on  it  as  soon 
as  our  schedule  will  permit.  The  Committee 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  consider  this 
measure  as  a  free-standing  bill  that  we  can 
ho()efully  send  to  you  tor  House  approval. 
In  the  meantime.  I  hope  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  enact  the  Apex  legislation  so  that 
work  can  begin  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the 
Kerr-McGee  facility. 

Thanks  again  for  contacting  me  concern- 
ing this  matter.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  on  this  issue  in  the  near  future. 

Sincerely. 

Dale  Bumpers. 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Public 

Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests. 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Interior 

AND  Insular  Atpairs. 
Washington.  DC.  June  26.  1989. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands. 
National  Parks  and  Forests,  Committee 
on     Energy     and     Natural     Resources. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Dale:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  22.  concerning  your  plans  to  take  up  sis 
separate  legislation  the  provisions  in  Title  II 
of  H.R.  1485  as  passed  by  the  House,  relat- 
ing to  recoveries  for  damage  and  response 
costs  arising  from  negligent  actions  detri- 
mental to  the  resources  of  coastal  portions 
of  the  National  Park  System. 

My  disappointment  at  further  delay  in 
action  on  those  provisions  (which  are  essen- 
tially identical  to  ones  which  passed  the 
House  on  July  26.  1988.  as  part  of  H.R.  4208 
of  the  100th  Congress)  is  tempered  by  your 
letter's  indication  that  they  will  receive  pri 
ority  consideration  after  being  introduced  as 
a  free-standing  bill. 

As  you  know,  the  House  legislation  origi 
nated  as  a  response  to  an  accident  (ground- 
ing of  a  freighter  on  a  coral  reef  in  Biscayne 
Bay)  unrelated  to  oil  spills,  even  though  its 
importance  certainly  was  underlined  by  the 
wreck  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  and  consequent 
response  costs  and  damage  to  Kenai  Fjords 
National  Park.  Katmai  National  Park  and 
Preserve,  and  other  Alaskan  areas.  I  believe 
it  will  be  important  to  avoid  having  these 
provisions,  which  relate  to  a  wide  variety  of 
possible  situations,  become  entangled  in  the 
debate  likely  to  surround  proposals  for  leg- 
islation dealing  specifically  with  oil  spills. 

Those  oil-spill  proposals,  unlike  Title  II  of 
H.R.  1485.  were  not  considered  in  the  last 
Congress  and  probably  will  be  subject  to 
protracted  deliberations  (involving,  in  the 
House,  more  than  one  committee)  in  this 
Congress.  The  need  for  enactment  of  provi- 
sions such  as  those  in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion on  H.R.  1485  is  a  present  one.  and 
action  on  such  proposals  should  not  await  a 
resolution  of  all  the  questions  that  will  arise 
during  consideration  of  the  oil-spill  legisla- 
tion. This  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  thought 
inclusion  of  Title  II  with  the  priority  Apex 
legislation  was  desirable. 

That  being  said.  I  agree  with  you  that 
Title  1  of  H.R.  1485  is  also  a  priority  matter 
that  should  be  enacted  without  unnecessary 
delay,  and  I  look  forward  to  an  early  com- 
pletion of  Congressional  action  toward  that 
end. 
Warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  P.  Vento. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Public  Lands. 


By  Mr.  FOWLER: 
S.    1361.   A  bill   to  amend   title   38, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  that 


burials  be  permitted  in  national  ceme- 
teries on  weekends  and  holidays  under 
certain  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

RetATiNc  TO  veterans'  burials 
Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  require  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  to  provide  for  the  burial  of 
deceased  veterans  in  national  cemeter- 
ies on  weekends  and  holidays,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  family.  In  ad- 
dition, this  legislation  I  present  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  implement  a 
system  for  family  members  to  contact 
the  national  cemetery  to  discuss  burial 
arrangements  and  procedures  on  week- 
ends and  holidays,  for  weekday  bur- 
ials. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  me.  due  to 
some  very  personal  matters,  that  cur- 
rently, burials  in  national  cemeteries 
are  permitted  on  weekdays  only. 
Should  a  veteran  die  on  a  weekend  the 
family  is  forced  to  wait  until  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  to  make  burial  ar- 
rangements. Obviously,  this  poses  an 
inconvenience  to  veterans"  families 
during  their  time  of  bereavement.  We 
all  Itnow  from  our  own  experience 
with  deaths  in  the  family  that  these 
matters  simply  do  not  conform  to  a  9- 
to-5  workaday  schedule.  I  hate  to 
think  of  the  families  who  must  remain 
in  limbo  for  2  days  or  more,  waiting 
for  a  government  office  to  open, 
before  they  can  begin  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  and  very  difficult 
decisions  concerning  the  burial  of  a 
loved  one.  Even  more,  I  hate  to  think 
of  our  veterans  suffering  such  a  small 
indignity  at  the  hands  of  the  Nation 
they  served. 

As  the  Nations  veterans  population 
grows  older,  we  must  remain  cognizant 
of  their  needs  and  that  of  their  fami- 
lies. Approximately  66.000  burials  in 
national  cemeteries  are  projected  by 
the  year  2000.  Of  the  113  national 
cemeteries.  65  are  open  to  new  inter- 
ments and  48  of  them  will  remain 
open  beyond  the  year  2000. 

By  allowing  families  this  option,  vet- 
erans and  their  families  would  receive 
the  same  service  many  of  them  opt  for 
at  private  cemeteries.  As  brave  heroes 
of  our  country,  veterans  deserve  burial 
services  that  meet  their  wishes. 

The  very  establishment  of  national 
cemeteries  by  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  1862  is  a  testament  of  the 
country's  indebtedness  to  those  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  Burial  ceremo- 
nies mark  the  last  service  provided  to 
veterans  by  their  country.  Thus,  it  is 
imperative,  it  seems  to  me,  that  these 
services  reflect  the  gratitude  we  have 
for  our  deceased  veterans. 

Mr,  President,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  on 
behalf  of  those  Americans  who  served 
our  country  in  our  times  of  greatest 
need.  I  believe  this  would  be  e^^jy  to 


implement.  It  is  long  overdue  and  it  is 
the  least  that  we  can  do  for  their  fami- 
lies. 


By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
S.  1362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  the  more  efficient  administration 
of  benefits  provided  under  such  title, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

PROVIDING  FOR  MORE  ETTICIENT 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  to  provide  for 
more  efficient  administration  and  pay- 
ment of  benefits  provided  under  the 
Medicare  Program.  This  legislation, 
when  fully  implemented,  would  save 
the  Medicare  Program  over  $1.5  billion 
annually. 
Why  is  this  legislation  needed? 
Let  me  show  you  why. 
This  is  a  TENS  electronic  pain  re- 
liever. Not  much  to  it  really.  I  checked 
down  at  Radio  Shack  and  the  total 
cost  of  all  the  parts  comes  to  $20.  The 
price,  after  the  manufacturer,  has  put 
it  together  comes  to  $89;  $89— that's 
how  much  this  TENS  should  cost. 

But  Medicare  is  paying  per  month 
$85  for  the  TENS— that's  $1,020  per 
year. 

Or  if  you  want  to  buy  it  outright 
through  Medicare,  the  cost  is  $380. 
Well,  that's  crazy. 

We  need  to  bring  a  dose  of  the  free 
market  into  Medicare,  so  we  can  keep 
premiums  down,  keep  taxpayer  costs 
down,  and  maintain  benefits  older 
Americans  need. 

As  chair  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  oversees  Medicare,  I'm 
committed  to  reducing  the  deficit. 

But  we  don't  have  to  cut  services 
and  benefits  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
What  we've  got  to  do  is  cut  waste, 
fraud,  abuse,  and  inefficiency. 

And  the  bill  I'm  introducing  today  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Medicare  Program,  which  is 
now  the  fourth  largest  Federal  pro- 
gram, is  growing  annually  at  a  rate  of 
12  percent. 

Within  the  next  10  years,  Medicare 
will  grow  150  percent  over  current 
levels,  to  $270  billion.  Within  25  years, 
at  this  rate  of  growth.  Medicare  will 
be  the  single  largest  Federal  expendi- 
ture. 

This  uncontrolled  growth  not  only 
threatens  to  reverse  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget,  but  it  also 
puts  upward  pressure  on  Medicare  pre- 
miums paid  by  the  elderly. 

By  far  the  largest  growth  in  the 
Medicare  Program  has  been  for  part  B 
services,  which  include  doctors,  but 
also  covers  durable  medical  equipment 
and  laboratory  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  focuses  on  reducing 
part  B  Medicare  costs.  The  legislation 
would  do  this  by  addressing  four  areas: 
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First,  laboratory  service  pricing; 

Second,  purchase  or  lease  costs  of 
durable  medical  equipment; 

Third,  shared  computer  systems;  and 

Fourth,  deselection  of  inefficient 
Medicare  contractors. 

This  legislation  would  permit  com- 
petitive bidding,  or  price  surveys,  as  a 
basis  for  establishing  new  pajmaent 
schedules  for  laboratory  services.  This 
item  alone  would  save  approximately 
$1  billion. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  in  hearings 
this  year  that  current  law  not  only 
prohibits  using  competitive  bidding  for 
pricing  laboratory  services,  but  also 
prohibits  even  conducting  demonstra- 
tions to  explore  how  best  to  imple- 
ment competitive  bidding  for  these 
services.  Between  1984  and  1989  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
designed  a  demonstration  project  that 
utilized  competitive  bidding  as  a 
method  of  purchasing  clinical  labora- 
tory services.  However,  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  has 
been  blocked  legislatively  from  imple- 
menting even  this  demonstration 
project. 

Extensive  consultation  has  taken 
place  between  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  and  the  clini- 
cal laboratory  industry.  My  bUl  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  and  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
of  support  from  these  groups  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  This  legislation  would  assure 
that  high  quality  services  continue 
and  that  access  of  elderly  persons  to 
laboratory  services  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  would  be  preserved.  It  would 
not  disqualify  any  laboratory  from 
providing  Medicare  reimbursed  serv- 
ices at  the  rates  established  through 
competitive  processes. 

Quality  of  laboratory  services  would 
be  maintained  because  only  Medicare 
certified  lat)oratories,  all  of  which  are 
now  recertified  each  year  to  meet 
Medicare  standards,  would  be  eligible 
to  bid.  Bidding  would  also  be  limited 
to  the  approximately  60  routine  labo- 
ratory tests  which  are  performed  pri- 
marily by  automated  equipment  with 
built  in  quality  controls.  In  order  to 
continue  to  have  access  to  laboratory 
services  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  all 
laboratories  would  be  eligible  to  pro- 
vide services  to  Medicare  beneficaries. 
Small  labs  that  don't  perform  the  60 
basic  tests  would  not  have  to  submit 
bids,  but  could  stiU  participate  in  Med- 
icare at  the  full  survey  determined 
prices.  The  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration shall  consider  special 
payment  levels  for  rural  areas,  taking 
into  consideration  higher  costs  associ- 
ated with  lower  volume  and  greater 
distances  encountered  in  providing 
services.  An  advisory  committee  would 
also    be    established    to    assure    that 


proper  considerations  are  given  to 
such  factors  as  special  prices  for  rural 
areas,  and  exceptions  from  participa- 
tion. 

The  second  feature  of  this  bill  would 
be  to  repeal  current  law  and  permit 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration to  conduct  demonstrations  for 
establishing  appropriate  pajmient 
levels  for  the  purchasing  or  rental  of 
durable  medical  equipment.  These 
demonstrations  are  authorized  to  last 
up  to  2  yeais  with  implementation  of 
new  payment  methods  to  be  put  in 
place  within  90  days  of  completion  of 
the  demonstrations. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  in  my  hearings  this  year  that 
Medicare  pays  an  average  $300  month- 
ly rental  for  for  an  oxygen  concentra- 
tor. The  Veterans'  Administration,  for 
the  same  oxygen,  often  from  the  same 
supplier  in  the  same  town,  pays  only 
$82  a  month.  This  is  simply  because 
the  Veterans'  Administration  estab- 
lishes their  prices  through  a  competi- 
tive procurement  scheme. 

Implementing  a  new  pricing  sched- 
ule for  all  durable  medical  equipment 
funded  by  Medicare  would  save  $400 
million  a  year  in  the  first  year  of  full 
implementation. 

The  third  feature  of  my  bill  would 
require  Medicare  contractors  to  share 
computer  software  and  hardware.  At 
present.  36  of  the  Medicare  contrac- 
tors have  voluntarily  agreed  to  share 
software  and  hardware.  This  has  dem- 
onstrated that  significant  savings  are 
available. 

However.  50  contractors  still  operate 
with  individually  maintained  software 
in  independent  data  processing  cen- 
ters. This  legislation  would  let  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
determine  processing  volume  levels 
and  other  factors  that  indicate  more 
efficient  and  less  costly  contractor  op- 
erations could  be  achieved  by  sharing 
computer  software  and  hardware. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration, based  on  its  experiences  to 
date  with  shared  systems,  believes 
that  some  $100  million  could  be  saved 
in  administrative  costs  in  the  first  3 
years  after  implementation. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  this  legisla- 
tion would  extend  expiring  authority 
to  iiermit  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  to  deselect  the  two 
least  effective  part  A  contractors  and 
the  two  least  effective  part  B  contrac- 
tors. This  authority  has  proven  to  be 
very  useful  in  encouraging  contractors 
across  the  coimtry  to  improve  their 
performance. 

Mr.  President.  Medicare  is  a  lifesaver 
for  millions  of  our  older  citizens.  To 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  program, 
we  will  need  to  curtail  skyrocketing 
Medicare  costs,  which  are  driving  up 
the  expense  of  premiums  and  co-pay- 
ments and  forcing  higher  taxes  on  us 
all.  Through  the  administrative  effi- 
ciencies resulting  from  this  bill,  I  be- 


lieve we  can  help  reduce  the  deficit, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  stronger 
Medicare  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  two  re- 
lated letters  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AARP, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  14.  1989. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harkin:  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  is  supportive  of 
your  draft  legislation  to  reduce  Part  B  Med- 
icare costs  through  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  benefits. 

We  have  reviewed  the  draft  provided  to  us 
by  your  staff  and  have  the  following  com- 
ments regarding  specific  provisions: 

section  1.  COMPETITIVE  BIDDING  POH 
LABORATORY  SERVICES 

We  believe  this  is  a  method  which  the 
Secretary  should  have  authority  to  explore. 
Our  primary  concern  is  that,  in  evaluating 
bids  and  establishing  prices  for  Medicare  re- 
imbursement of  laboratory  services,  the  Sec- 
retary consider  not  only  price,  but  quality 
and  accessiblity  as  weU.  We  believe  this  is 
what  the  bill  envisions,  but  it  may  require 
some  amplifying  report  language  of  clarify 
that  mechanisms  must  be  in  place  to  assure 
that  the  price  is  sufficient  to  induce  labora- 
tories in  all  geographic  areas  to  provide 
quality  services  to  Medicare  patients. 

SECTION  2.  ALTERNATIVE  PAYMKNT  METHOD 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

As  with  Section  1,  we  believe  this  is  a  con- 
structive provision,  so  long  as  maintenance 
of  quality  and  access  to  care  are  threshold 
requirements. 

SECTION  3  AND  4.  FISCAL  INTERMEDIARY  AND 
CARRIER  AGREEMENTS  SHARE  PROCESSING 
HARDWARE  AND  SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS 

We  concur  that  there  is  no  reasonable  jus- 
tification for  these  government  contractors 
to  use  incompatible  hardware  and  software, 
or  to  each  maintain  separate  systems.  WhUe 
the  exclusivity  of  a  separate  sj^stem  my  fi- 
nancially benefit  the  contractor,  it  disad- 
vantages the  government,  which  is  already 
providing  substantial  revenues  to  the  con- 
tractor and  is  entitled  to  economies  that 
may  result  from  shared  systems. 

SECTION  S.  CONTRACTS  FOR  MEDICARE  CLAIMS 
PROCESSING 

This  provision  continues  an  existing  au- 
thority which  would  otherwise  expire.  It 
permits  the  Secretary  to  relace  the  two 
poorest  performing  claims  processors.  We 
believe  it  is  a  useful  provision  which  encour- 
ages contractor  efficiency  and  should  con- 
tinue. 

Sincerely. 

John  Rother, 
Director,  Legislation,  Research, 

and  Public  Policy. 

National  Taxpayers  Union, 
Washington,  DC,  July  18.  1989. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Harkin:  The  National  Tax- 
payers Union,  a  non-profit,  non  partisan  or- 
ganization   representing    200,000    members 
nationwide,    has    consistently    encouraged 
Congress   to    identify   and   then   eliminate 
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wasteful   uses  of  the  taxpayers  monies 
the  federal  government. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The 
Cost  Savers  Handbook,  provides  numerous 
suggestions  of  ways  that  this  department 
can  cut  billions  of  dollars  in  expenditures 
annually. 

Specifically,  the  report  points  out  that 
HHSs  Health  Care  Financing  Administra 
tion  is  prevented  by  law  from  using  competi 
tive  bidding  for  the  procurement  of  labora 
tory  sevrices  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs.  HCPAs  inability  to  seek  out 
lowest-cost  contractors  results  in  higher 
program  cost  and  larger  taxpayer  bills. 

NTU  backs  the  introduction  and  passage 
of  legislation  that  will  end  this  wasteful  sit- 
uation and  instead  require  HPCA  to  use  a 
competitive  bidding  systems  for  the  pro 
curement  of  laboratory  services  for  its  oper- 
ation. 

Sincerely. 

Sheila  Macdonald. 
DirectoT,  Government  Relations. 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.   1363.   A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  wicker  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENDING  THE  DUTY  ON  WICKER  PRODUCTS 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  certain  wicker  prod- 
ucts. This  measure  would  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  products  made  of 
bamboo,  fern,  rattan,  or  other  vegeta- 
ble materials. 

Industry  analysts  identified  no  sig- 
nificant domestic  manufacturing  capa- 
bility which  could  be  harmed  by  this 
measure.  Products  of  the  existing  do- 
mestic wicker  industry  do  not  compete 
with  products  covered  by  this  bill. 

The  financial  burden  imposed  by 
duties  on  importers  and  consumers  is 
significant,  while  the  loss  of  revenue 
that  would  result  from  this  measure  is 
negligible.  Moreover,  as  with  most 
duty  suspension  measures,  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiary  will  be  the  American 
consumer. 

I  urge  my  coLleag:ues  to  support  this 
measure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1   WICKER  PRODICT8. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo 
nized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  3007)  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  sub- 
heading: 
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The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  applies 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on 
or  after  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.* 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Stevems,  Mr.  Inouye. 
and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.   1364.   A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint 
Federal-State  Commission  on  Policies 
and    Programs    affecting    Alaska    Na- 
tives:   to    the    Select    Committee    on 
Indian  Affairs. 

JOINT  PEDERAL-STATE  COMMISSION  ON  POLICIES 
AND  PROGRAMS  APPECTING  ALASKA  NATIVES 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  commission  to  review  pro- 
grams and  policies  affecting  Alaska 
Natives. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  a 
Federal-State  effort  addressing  the 
critical  social  ills  and  uncertain  fu- 
tures facing  Alaska  Natives  today. 

These  conditions  were  the  subject  of 
two  hearings  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  earlier  this  year. 
The  establishment  of  a  joint  commis- 
sion was  a  priority  recommendation  of 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives, 
whose  report  was  the  specific  subject 
of  the  first  hearing. 

The  report,  entitled,  "The  AFN 
Report  on  the  Status  of  Alaska  Na- 
tives: A  Call  for  Action."  had  been  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. It  starkly  documented  the 
growing  crisis: 

Virtually  every  Native  family  has 
been  affected  by  alcohol  abuse  and 
senseless  death; 

Native  males  between  20  and  24 
years  of  age  are  killing  themselves  at  a 
rate  14  times  the  national  average: 

The  murder  rate  among  Alaska  Na- 
tives is  four  times  the  national  aver- 
age; 

The  Native  mortality  rate  is  more 
than  three  times  the  national  average, 
and  a  significant  percentage  is  alcohol- 
related; 

Although  Natives  make  up  about  16 
percent  of  the  State's  population.  59 
percent  of  persons  incarcerated  for 
violent  crimes  and  38  percent  of  those 
convicted  of  sex-related  offenses  are 
Natives:  and 

Both  the  Native  infant  mortality 
rate  and  the  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 
rate  are  more  than  twice  the  national 
average. 

The  report  documented  joblessness 
reaching  nearly  60  percent  among 
Native  adults  in  western  Alaska, 
sharply  lower  per  capita  incomes  in 
these  remote,  high-cost  regions  of  the 
State,  heavy  reliance  on  public  sector 
spending  for  jobs.  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent,  dependence  upon  transfer  pay- 
ments as  a  source  of  income.  The 
report  also  described  persisting  pat- 
terns of  low  educational  achievement 
at  all  grade  levels  across  the  State  in 
predominantly  Native  school  districts. 


Further,  the  report  pointed  out  that 
the  Native  population  continues  to 
grow,  and  the  Natives  most  at  risk- 
children  and  young  adults— are  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

These  data  were  supported  and 
elaborated  upon  by  persoiis  testifying 
at  the  two  hearings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

Witnesses  also  told  the  conunittee 
that  many  of  the  problems  that  were 
the  subject  of  the  hearings  were  not 
new  problems.  In  1968,  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment study  focusing  on  the  land 
rights  of  Alaska  Natives  described  the 
nearly  200  villages  remote  from  the 
road  system  of  the  State  as  places  of 
few  jobs,  low  incomes  and  high  prices; 
where  houses  were  dilapidated  and 
lacked  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems, where  educational  opportunity 
was  limited  and  achievement  was  low; 
and  where  the  health  status  was  sub- 
stantially inferior  to  that  of  other 
Alaskans. 

In  the  years  since  that  time,  some 
progress  has  been  made  as  Federal  and 
State  governments  have  sought  to 
assist  Alaska  Natives  in  improving  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives.  And  with 
new  opportunities  provided  by  a 
framework  of  self-determination, 
Alaska  Natives  have  undertaken  to 
give  leadership  to  those  efforts.  Let 
me  offer  a  few  illustrations. 

The  Congress  enacted  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  1971 
[ANCSA].  The  act  was  celebrated  as  a 
major  accomplishment  by  Alaska 
Native  organizations  from  throughout 
the  State,  for  they  had  helped  shape  a 
land  claims  settlement  unlike  any 
other  in  our  history.  With  its  empha- 
sis upon  self-determination  by  Natives 
as  shareholders  in  corporations,  not 
subject  to  the  oversight  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  act  was  seen  as 
giving  promise  of  a  much  brighter 
future  for  the  Natives  of  Alaska. 

In  the  same  decade,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act.  It  has 
resulted  in  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health 
Services  being  contracted  to  Native  en- 
tities for  their  performance.  Finally, 
the  State  of  Alaska  abolished  its  cen- 
trally controlled  system  of  village 
schools  and  replaced  it  with  23  rural 
educational  attendance  areas  having 
regionally  elected  school  boards. 

Despite  the  establishment  of  new 
public  policies  and  programs  intended 
to  benefit  Natives,  and  clear  evidence 
of  real  and  substantial  progress  that 
many  have  made,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic circumstances  of  most  Natives, 
especially  those  in  remote  villages,  are 
all  too  much  like  those  of  20  years  ago, 
and,  in  terribly  important  aspects,  are 
worsening. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  for  all  of  the 
foregoing  reasons  that  I  have  intro- 
duced this  bill. 

The  goal  of  the  Joint  Commission 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  that  would  help 
assure  that  Alaska  Natives  have  life 
opportunities  comparable  to  other 
Americans,  at  the  same  time  respect- 
ing their  cultures,  traditions,  and  spe- 
cial status.  In  doing  so,  it  would  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  Natives  for  econom- 
ic self-sufficiency.  Improved  levels  of 
educational  achievement,  improved 
health  status,  reduced  incidence  of 
social  problems,  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  Commission  would  be  a  Federal- 
State  Commission  because  both  levels 
of  Government  have  obligations  and 
responsibilities  affecting  the  welfare 
of  Alaska  Natives.  Alaska's  85,000  Na- 
tives, like  other  native  Americans  are 
eligible  for  services  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  and  the  Administration  for 
Native  Americans,  and  for  other  Fed- 
eral programs  intended  to  benefit 
American  Indians.  On  the  other  hand, 
like  other  citizens  of  Alaska,  Natives 
attend  public  schools  and  colleges,  par- 
ticipate in  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams of  the  State,  and  look  to  the 
State  for  law  enforcement  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Except  for 
lands  they  own  which  are  undevel- 
oped, they  are  subject  to  the  same 
taxes  as  other  Alaskans. 

Accordingly,  under  terms  of  my  bill, 
voting  members  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Governor  of  Alaska.  Each  would  ap- 
point seven  members,  naming  one  in 
each  case  as  cochairman.  At  least 
three  of  the  Presidential  appointees 
would  be  Alaska  Natives  and  not  more 
than  two  of  them  could  be  public  offi- 
cials or  employees.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  an  ex-officio  membership 
consisting  of  the  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  congressional 
committees  having  jurisdiction  over 
Alaska  Native  issues,  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  to  Congress,  and  the 
Presiding  Officers  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Alaska  Legislature. 

The  Commission  would  have  18 
months  to  conduct  hearings,  carry  out 
its  analysis,  and  prepare  its  recommen- 
dations for  the  Congress  and  the  State 
of  Alaska.  It  would  be  authorized  to 
employ  staff  and  consultants  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  its  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  range  and  severi- 
ty of  problems  documented  and  de- 
scribed by  Alaska  Natives  compels  the 
attention  of  government  at  both 
State  and  Federal  levels.  Enactment  of 
my  bill  can  be  a  constructive  first  step 
toward  collaboratively  addressing 
these  issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of   my   bill   and   a   section-by-section 


aiudysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1364 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

nmtKGS  AND  PURPOSE 

SEcnoN  1.  (a)  The  Congress  has  conduct- 
ed a  preliminary  review  of  the  social  and 
economic  circumstances  of  Alaska  Natives 
and  of  governmental  policies  and  programs 
affecting  Alaska  Natives  and  finds  that— 

( 1)  In  this  period  of  rapid  cultural  change, 
there  is,  among  Alaska  Natives,  a  growing 
social  and  economic  crisis  characterized  by. 
among  other  things,  alcohol  abuse  and  vio- 
lence, grave  health  problems,  low  levels  of 
educational  achievement,  joblessness,  a  lack 
of  employment  opportunities,  and  a  growing 
dependency  upon  transfer  payments; 

(2)  these  conditions  exist  even  though 
public  policies  and  programs  adopted  in 
recent  decades  have  been  intended  to  assist 
Alaska  Natives  in  protecting  their  tradition- 
al cultures  and  suttsistence  economies  and  in 
encouraging  economic  self-sufficiency  and 
individual,  group,  and  village  self-determi- 
nation; and 

(3)  Alaska  Natives  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
have  expressed  a  need  for  a  review  of  public 
policies  and  programs  and  a  desire  to  make 
such  policies  and  programs  more  effective  in 
accomplishing  their  intentions. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is 
timely  and  essential  to  conduct,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Alaska  and  with  the 
participation  of  Alaska  Natives,  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  Federal  and  State  policies 
and  programs  affecting  Alaska  Natives  in 
order  to  identify  specific  actions  that  may 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  help  assure  that  public  [Xjlicy 
goals  are  more  fully  realized  among  Alaska 
Natives. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Alaska  Native"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  the  term  "Native" 
under  section  3(b)  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1602(b)). 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Commission  on  Policies 
and  Programs  Affecting  Alaska  Natives. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  "Joint  Fed- 
eral-State Commission  on  Policies  and  Pro- 
grams Affecting  Alaska  Natives". 

(bXl)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  the 
following  members: 

(A)  seven  individuals  appointed  by  the 
President,  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be 
Alaska  Natives  and  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  may  be  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government, 

(B)  seven  individuals  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska, 

(C)  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  a  designated  representa- 
tive of  such  President, 

<D)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Alaska  or  a  desig- 
nated representative  of  such  Speaker, 

(E)  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  or  a  desig- 
nated representative  of  such  chairman, 

(F)  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 


Senate  or  a  designated  representative  of 
such  member, 

(G)  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  or  a  designated  representative  of 
such  chairman, 

(H)  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  or  a  designated  repre- 
sentative of  such  member, 

(1)  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  a  designated  representa- 
tive of  such  chairman, 

(J)  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  a  desig- 
nated representative  of  such  member,  and 

(K)  each  Member  of  Congress  who  repre- 
sents the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska  or  a 
designated  representative  of  such  Member. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  hold  its  first 
meeting  by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  all  members  of 
the  Commission  who  are  to  be  appointed 
have  been  appointed. 

(3)  EUtch  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  appointed  to  the  Commission  under  sut>- 
paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote  which  shall  be  equal 
to  the  vote  of  every  other  member  of  the 
Commission  who  is  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1).  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission described  in  a  subparagraph  of 
paragraph  (1)  other  than  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  shall  be  ex  officio,  nonvoting  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

(4)  An  individual  who  is  a  voting  member 
of  the  Commission  may  be  removed  from 
the  Commission  by  the  person  who  appoint- 
ed such  Individual  only  for  neglect  of  duty 
or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(5)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(6)  At  the  time  appointments  are  made 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  FYesident  shall 
designate  an  individual  appointed  under 
paragraph  (IXA)  to  be  co-chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  shall  designate  an  individual  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (IKB)  to  be  the 
other  co-chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(7)  Seven  voting  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(8)  The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules 
(consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act)  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  its 
procedures  and  to  govern  the  manner  of  its 
oF>erations,  organization  (including  task 
forces),  and  personnel. 

(cXl)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  the  State  of  Alaska 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  daily  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day,  including 
traveltime,  such  member  is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  a 
member  of  the  Commission  who  is  other- 
wise an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  the  State  of  Alaska 
shall  serve  on  the  Commission  without  addi- 
tional compensation. 

(3)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  during  the  per- 
formance of  duties  of  the  Commission  while 
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away  from  home  or  their  regular  place  of 
business,  in  accordance  with  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  no  Individual  appointed  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  under  subsection  (bXlKB)  shall  par 
ticipate  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis 
sion.  vote  on  business  of  the  Commission,  or 
receive  any  compensation  or  expense  reim 
bursement  under  this  Act  until  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  the  Federal  Government   have 
concluded  an  equitable  agreement  to  share 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commission 
In  the  event  that  such  an  agreement  is  not 
reached  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
the  members  of  the  Commission  described 
in   any  subparagraph   of  subsection   (bxD 
other  than  subparagraph  (B)  shall  proceed 
with  the  work  of  the  Commission  without 
the  participation  of  the  individuals  appoint 
ed    under    subsection    (bXlKB)    and     the 
quorum  required  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Commission  shall  be  4  mem 
bers  of   the   Commission   appointed    under 
subsection  (b)(1)(A). 


July  20,  1989 


Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall- 

( 1 )  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  - 

(A)  the  social  and  economic  status  of 
Alaska  Natives,  and 

(B)  the  effectiveness  of  those  policies  and 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  that  affect  Alaska 
Natives. 

(2)  conduct  public  hearings  on  the  sub- 
jects of  such  study. 

(3)  recommend  specific  actions  to  the  Con 
gress  and  to  the  State  of  Alaska  that— 

(A)  help  to  assure  that  Alaska  Natives 
have  life  opportunities  comparable  to  other 
Americans,  while  respecting  their  unique 
traditions,  cultures,  and  special  status  as 
Alaska  Natives. 

(B)  address,  among  other  things,  the 
needs  of  Alaska  Natives  for  selfdetermina 
tion.  economic  self-sufficiency.  Improved 
levels  of  educational  achievement,  improved 
health  status,  and  reduced  incidence  of 
social  problems. 

(4)  make  every  effort  in  developing  those 
recommendations  to  respect  the  important 
cultural  differences  which  characterize 
Alaska  Native  groups,  and 

(5)  submit,  by  no  later  than  the  date  that 
is  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  a  report  on  the 
study,  together  with  the  recommendations 
developed  under  paragraph  (3).  to  the  Presi 
dent,  the  Congress,  the  Governor  of  the 
SUte  of  Alaska,  and  the  legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Alaska. 

POWERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(  1 )  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu 
lations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis 
sion.  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  to— 

(A)  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com 
pensation  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  governing  ap 
pointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  or  of  any  other  provision  of  law.  relat 
ing  to  the  number,  classification,  and  Gen 
eral  Schedule  rates)  of  an  Executive  Direc 
tor  of  the  Commission  and  of  such  other 
personnel  as  the  co-chairmen  deem  advlsa 
ble   to   assist   in   the   performance   of   the 
duties  of  the  Commission,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum  rate 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title;  and 


<B)  procure,  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  by  law  for  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  such  General  Schedule. 

1 2)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  or  employment  of  an  indi- 
vidual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney  or 
expert  in  any  business  or  professional  field, 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  consid 
ered  as  service  or  employment  bringing  such 
individual  within  the  provisions  of  any  Fed 
eral  law  relating  to  conflicts  of  interest  or 
otherwise     imposing    restrictions,     require- 
menu.  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em 
ployment   of   persons,    the   performance   of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com 
pensation   in  connection   with  claims,   pro- 
ceedings, or  matters  involving   the   United 
States.  Service  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  as  an  employee  of  the  Commission, 
shall   not   be  considered  service   in   an  ap- 
pointive or  elective  position  In  the  Govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  section  8344  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,   or  comparable  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law 

(b)  The  Commi-ssion  is  authorized  to- 
( 1 1  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 

such  times. 

1 2)  take  such  testimony, 

(3 1  have  such  printing  and  binding  done. 

(4)  enter  into  such  contracts  and  other  ar- 
rangements. 

<5»  make  such  expenditures,  and 

<6)  take  such  other  actions, 
as  the  Commission  may  deem  advisable.  Any 
memtier  of  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
accept  gifts  of  property,  services,  or  funds 
and  to  expend  funds  derived  from  sources 
other  than  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing the  State  of  Alaska,  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  corporations,  or  foundatioas 
which  are  determined  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission established  under  this  section. 

(e)(1)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
.secure  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  instrumen 
tality  of  the  Federal  Government  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commission  may  require 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and  each 
such  officer,  department,  agency,  establish 
ment.  or  instrumentality  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law.  such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  sUtistics  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  request  made  by  a  co-chairman 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  a  co-chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  shall 
make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentali 
ty  available  to  the  Commission  and  detail 
any  of  the  personnel  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  to  the  Commis- 
sion, on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  to  assist 
the  Commission  In  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  section. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 


TERMINATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  the  date  that  is  180  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission  submits  the 
report  required  under  section  4(5).  All 
records,  documents,  and  materials  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
on  the  date  on  which  the  Commission 
ceases  to  exist. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7,  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Such  sum  shall  remain  available, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  until  expend- 
ed. 

(b)  Until  funds  are  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a),  salaries  and 
other  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
co-chairmen  of  the  Commission.  The  total 
amount  of  funds  paid  from  such  contingent 
fund  shall  be  reimbursed  to  such  contingent 
fund  from  funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  sut)section  (a). 


I 
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Section-By-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  sets  forth  the  findings  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bill. 
Section    2    defines      Alaska   Native"    and 
Commission." 

Section  3  establishes  the  "Joint  Federal- 
State  Commission  on  Policies  and  Programs 
Affecting  Alaska  Natives."  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  seven  persons  each  by  the 
President  and  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska  to 
be  its  voting  members,  and  designates  iu  ex- 
officio  members.  At  least  three  of  the  presi- 
dential appointees  would  be  Alaska  Natives 
and  no  more  than  two  could  be  public  offi 
rials  or  employees.  Each  appointing  author- 
ity would  name  a  co-chairman. 

Also  requires  agreement  between  with  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  equitable  sharing  of  ex 
penses.  sets  out  rates  of  pay  for  members 
who  are  not  public  officials,  authorizes  pay- 
ment for  travel  costs,  provides  for  the  Com- 
mission to  adopt  rules,  fixes  a  quorum  for 
meetings,  and  requires  that  the  first  meet- 
ing be  held  within  30  days  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  members. 

Section  4  prescribes  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  to  be:  carrying  out  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  Natives  and  the  effectiveness  of 
public  policies  and  programs,  conducting 
public  hearings,  and  developing  recommen- 
dations for  the  Congress  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  that  would  help  assure  Alaska  Na- 
tives life  opportunities  comparable  to  other 
Americans,  while  respecting  their  traditions, 
cultures  and  special  status. 

Also  requires  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission be  completed  within  18  months  of 
the  date  of  its  first  meeting  and  identifies  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  sent. 

Section  5  prescribes  the  powers  of  the 
Commission,  including  appointment  of  staff, 
and  authorizes,  among  other  things,  the 
conduct  of  hearings,  employment  of  consult- 
ants, and  receipt  of  funds  from  the  State  or 
private  sources.  Also  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  obtain  materials,  personnel  or 
other  support  from  Federal  agencies. 

Also  exempts  the  Commission  from  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act. 

Section  6  directe  that  the  Commission 
cease  to  exist  six  months  after  reports  are 
submitted  as  required  by  Section  5. 


Section  7  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  use  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  until  funds  are 
appropriated.* 

«  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  20  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  of  Alaska  have 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
on  programs  designed  to  address  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  needs 
of  Alaska  Natives.  Progress  has  been 
made  on  many  fronts,  but  serious 
problems  remain. 

The  bill  introduced  today  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Mus- 
KowsKi,  would  establish  a  joint  Feder- 
al-State Commission  to  review  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  the  past  20  years 
and  evaluate  what  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
Alaska  to  meet  the  challenges  now 
faced  by  the  Native  peoples  of  Alaska. 
This  bill,  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
would  guarantee  substantial  Native 
participation  in  this  important  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worked  with 
my  Native  constituents  on  their 
health,  education,  and  welfare  con- 
cerns for  quite  a  while.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  this  new  joint  Com- 
mission to  find  new  ways  to  solve 
these  continuing  problems.* 


By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  1365.  To  amend  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  authorize  grants  to 
States  for  projects  to  demonstrate  in- 
novative alternatives  to  the  incarcer- 
ation of  persons  for  nonviolent  of- 
fenses and  nonviolent  drug-related  of- 
fenses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BOOT  CAMPS  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
speak  of  a  drug  crisis,  we  are  really 
talking  about  a  crisis  of  individual 
choice  and  action— a  crisis  of  personal 
behavior  and  belief— particularly 
among  the  young.  Our  challenge  is  not 
just  to  eradicate  crops  in  foreign  na- 
tions and  interdict  Ulegal  substances 
at  our  borders,  though  these  things 
are  important.  Our  greatest  challenge 
is  to  prod  a  reluctant  society  into  con- 
quering its  own  demand— convincing 
our  youth  of  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse  and  raising  a  zero  tolerance 
standard  which  we  expect  and  demand 
that  they  meet. 

Our  final  goal  must  be  to  create  a  so- 
ciety purged  of  its  last  hints  of  linger- 
ing tolerance  when  it  comes  to  drug 
use— a  goal  that  is  certainly  difficult, 
but  just  as  certainly  attainable. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  will  require 
a  two-track  approach.  First,  our  policy 
must  promote  education— a  reintro- 
duction  of  our  children  to  the  values 
and  virtues  of  self-restraint  and  moral 
discernment.  And  second,  it  must  en- 
force credible  stigmas  and  disincen- 


tives— reinforcing  habits  of  self-re- 
straint through  the  power  of  law. 

To  put  it  simply,  a  successful  war 
against  drugs  will  need  to  employ  both 
instruction  and  punishment. 

But  when  it  comes  to  punishment, 
we  are  faced  with  a  problem.  We  seem 
to  be  left  with  only  two  choices,  each 
of  them  disturbingly  flawed.  First,  we 
can  let  nonviolent  drug  offenders  off 
with  a  slap  on  the  wrist.  But  this  is  no 
punishment  at  all. 

Or  second,  we  can  throw  nonviolent 
drug  criminals  in  prison.  This,  of 
course,  is  absolutely  essential  when  it 
comes  to  violent  or  habitual  offenders. 
But  for  young,  nonviolent  criminals, 
this  is  not  nearly  as  good  an  idea  as  it 
first  appears. 

Our  Nation's  priscn  population  has 
doubled  over  the  last  decade.  The 
number  of  inmates  is  increasing  at  10 
times  the  rate  of  the  general  popula- 
tion. America  now  imprisons  more 
people  per  capita  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  except  the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Africa. 

But  our  prison  system  simply  can't 
handle  the  influx.  Thirty-seven  States, 
including  Indiana,  are  under  full  or 
partial  court  order  to  reduce  prison 
overcrowding.  Federal  prisons  are  as 
much  as  73  percent  over  capacity. 
State  prisons  operate  at  120  percent  of 
capacity. 

What  this  means,  in  practice,  is  that 
for  every  prisoner  we  put  in  the 
system,  we  need  to  let  one  out.  When 
room  is  made  for  a  nonviolent  offend- 
er, it  is  often  at  the  price  of  allowing 
some  other  inmate  to  go  free.  And,  all 
too  commonly,  that  inmate  is  violent 
and  predatory.  Prison  space  is  scarce. 
It  must  be  reserved  for  the  violent  and 
dangerous. 

In  addition,  putting  young,  nonvio- 
lent offenders  in  prison  can  actually 
make  them  more  likely  to  repeat 
crimes  in  the  future.  Our  Nation's 
prisons  have  been  aptly  called  gradu- 
ate schools  of  crime.  And  putting  non- 
violent offenders  in  with  hardened 
criminals  does  not  result  in  rehabilita- 
tion, it  guarantees  the  creation  of  a 
new  generation  of  hardened  and  vio- 
lent offenders. 

Finally,  it  costs  taxpayers  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  keep  nonviolent  pris- 
oners in  jail.  Because  of  overcrowding. 
State  and  Federal  Governments  are 
rapidly  building  more  and  more  pris- 
ons—at a  rate  of  $5  billion  per  year. 
And  when  that  money  is  spent,  prisons 
wlU  still  be  over  capacity.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  prison  costs  have  risen 
1,720  percent,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
since  1970.  It  ends  up  costing  about 
$18,000  a  year  to  keep  a  nonviolent 
prisoner  in  jail— about  the  price  of 
sending  them  to  Harvard  University. 

Should  prisons  hold  nonviolent  drug 
offenders  when  cells  are  desperately 
needed  for  rapists,  murderers,  armed 
robbers,  and  violent  drug  dealers? 
Should  taxpayers  be  forced  to  pay  ex- 


horbitant  amounts  to  keep  nonviolent 
criminals  sitting  in  prison  cells  that 
embitter  them  and  make  them  more 
likely  to  repeat  their  offenses? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  no. 
But  fortunately  there  are  some  alter- 
natives. 

One  idea  that  holds  particular  prom- 
ise is  the  concept  of  placing  first-time 
drug  offenders  in  military  boot  camps. 
I  applauded  William  Bennett,  the 
White  House  Director  of  National 
Drug  Policy,  when  he  advocated  this 
program.  Like  him,  I  view  these  boot 
camps  as  an  innovative  alternative  to 
incarceration.  They  provide  punish- 
ment without  increasing  recidivism. 
They  are  places  for  character  building, 
not  character  destruction.  And,  in  the 
process,  they  help  to  relieve  over- 
crowding in  our  prisons— a  problem 
reaching  crisis  proportions. 

According  to  the  GAO,  boot  camp 
prison  programs— sometimes  called 
shock  incarceration— have  been  set  up 
in  seven  States  and  are  being  plaimed 
in  an  additional  five  States  as  an  alter- 
native to  traditional  prisons.  General- 
ly they  are  designed  to  provide  a  short 
period  of  imprisorunent,  followed  by 
community  supervision,  for  young  of- 
fenders who  have  been  convicted  of 
nonviolent  crimes.  Boot  camps  offer  a 
highly  regimented  program  of  incar- 
ceration involving  strict  discipline, 
physical  training,  hard  labor,  and  ex- 
tensive drill  and  ceremonial  exercises 
which  are  characteristics  of  military 
basic  training. 

While  these  programs  may  offset 
prison  overcrowding  and  cut  prison 
costs,  boot  camps  are  designed  primar- 
ily to  reduce  recidivism  among  those 
yoimg,  first-time  offenders  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  sent  to  prison  for 
their  criminal  acts.  We  are  talking 
about  impressionable,  young  drug 
users  and  small  time  pot  peddlers  who 
are  not  yet  hardened  criminals.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  their  future  can  be 
changed  by  a  strong,  healthy  dose  of 
discipline. 

Boot  camp  programs  offer  a  chance 
for  these  young  drug  criminals  to 
straighten  themselves  out  before  they 
return  to  their  communities  and 
neighborhoods.  They  offer  a  sense  of 
self-discipline  and  self-worth,  as  well 
as  greater  respect  for  the  importance 
of  hard  work.  And  in  my  bill,  they 
would  be  offered  drug  treatment,  liter- 
acy education,  and  job  training — giving 
them  the  skills  they  need  to  return  to 
society  at  the  end  of  their  sentences, 
support  their  families  and  contribute 
to  their  communities. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  says  that,  though  they  must  be 
ptuiished.  we  have  not  given  up  on 
these  yoimg  offenders.  We  are  ex- 
pressing confidence  that  they  can 
change  themselves.  Boot  camps  pro- 
vide innovative  help  in  solving  the 
crisis   of   declining   prison   space   and 
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rising  incarceration  costs.  And  its  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  prison  time  is  not 
the  right  remedy  for  young,  nonvio- 
lent drug  offenders. 

This  bill,  the  Innovative  Alternatives 
to   Incarceration   Act  of   1989.   would 
amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorize the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  assistance  to  make  grants  to 
the  States  to  carry  out  demonstration 
projects  using  boot  camps  for  those 
convicted  of  nonviolent  drug  offenses. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  funds  will   be 
used   strictly    for    this    purpose.    And 
these  State  projects  will  provide  com- 
pulsory drug  treatment  for  drug  of- 
fenders, where  needed,  and  will  also 
include  literacy  education,  vocational 
education,  and  job  training  programs. 
Ten  percent  of  the  funding  will  be  di- 
rected to  these  programs,  all  of  which 
will  be  made  available  to  those  boot 
camps,  but  not  as  alternatives  to.  or 
substitutes    for.    punishment.    Private 
organizations   will    be   encouraged    to 
participate    in    these    State-run    pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  also  sets  forth  criteria  for 
State  applications  to  receive  a  grant. 
For  instance,  grant  funds  cannot  be 
used  for  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  boot  camp  project,  and  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  cost  must  come 
from  funds  provided  by  private  enti- 
ties. The  legislation  authorizes 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  es- 
tablish these  demonstration  grant  pro- 
grams. 

The  idea  of  using  boot  camps  as  al- 
ternatives to  incarceration  is  gaining 
support  and  national  attention.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  our  National  Drug 
Policy  Director  William  Bennett  and 
by  Congressman  Charles  Rangel. 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit 
tee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  It 
is  being  tried  in  a  dozen  States.  In  my 
home  State  of  Indiana,  the  legislature 
enacted  legislation  setting  up  a  panel 
of  legislators  and  representatives  of 
the  Governor's  office  to  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  State-run  Boot  Camp  Pro- 
gram. This  bill  has  received  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  a  number  of  State 
legislators,  including  Senator  Edward 
Pease,  chairman  of  the  senate  judici- 
ary committee,  who  is  active  in  the 
Prison  Fellowship  Program:  Repre- 
sentative John  Donaldson,  chairman 
of  the  house  judiciary  committee;  co- 
speaker  of  the  House  Paul  Mann- 
weller;  and  Representative  Ralph 
Ayres.  who  sponsored  the  boot  camp 
study.  The  Governor's  office  is  known 
to  support  the  study  as  well. 

Let  me  be  clear  that  I  do  not  consid- 
er military-style  boot  camps— coupled 
with  drug  treatment,  literacy  educa- 
tion, vocational  ed.  or  job  training— a 
panacea  for  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  or  nonviolent  crime.  Rehabilita- 
tion, in  the  final  analysis,  is  a  matter 
of  individual  will,  not  the  result  of 
some      Government     program.      And 


prison  is  absolutely  essential  for  hard- 
ened and  violent  criminals.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  idea  of  boot  camps  is  worth 
our  effort.  It  relieves  prison  over- 
crowding, leaving  prison  space  for  the 
violent.  It  cuts  costs  for  taxpayers, 
when  compared  to  new  prison  con- 
struction. It  provides  literacy  and  job 
training  to  offenders.  It  raises  a  stand- 
ard of  discipline  and  hard  work.  And  it 
allows  these  young  men  and  women 
the  chance  to  reform  themselves.* 

By  Mr.  SANPORD  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Cranston.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.    Shelby,    Mr.    Reid.    Mr. 

Fowler.  Mr.  Daschle,  and  Mr. 

Heflin): 
S.  1371.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  rural  housing  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

RURAL  HOUSING  REVITALIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senators  Cranston. 
Mitchell.  Burdick.  Fowler.  Reid, 
Rockefeller,  and  Shelby  in  introduc- 
ing the  Rural  Housing  Revitalization 
Act  of  1989.  The  legislation  builds 
upon  title  VII  of  the  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act  and  expands  both 
the  funding  and  the  scope  of  rural 
housing  programs.  It  addresses  the  se- 
rious need  for  housing  assistance  in 
rural  areas  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Sena- 
tor Cranston,  the  sponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act,  has 
joined  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  my 
legislation.  His  support  for  this  bill  ex- 
emplifies his  deep  interest  in  the  hous- 
ing problems  facing  our  Nations  rural 
population.  I  believe  that  my  bill  com- 
plements the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  and  provides  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  Federal  housing 
assistance. 

Rural  America  faces  a  housing  crisis 
that  is  every  bit  as  serious  as  the  crisis 
in  our  Nation's  inner  cities.  The  coun- 
tryside is  filled  with  shacks  that  lack 
plumbing  and  heat,  and  people  with 
no  shelter  at  all.  The  American  dream 
of  homeownership  has  faded  into  a 
nightmarish  reality. 

The  National  Housing  Task  Force 
found  that  some  4.3  million  rural 
households  have  a  serious  housing 
problem  and  approximately  2  million 
households  live  in  substandard  dwell- 
ings. Substandard  housing  is  twice  as 
common  in  rural  areas  as  it  is  in  urban 
areas  and  the  problems  are  compound- 
ed by  chronically  high  unemployment 
and  poverty  rates. 

North  Carolina  has  been  particular- 
ly hard  hit  by  the  housing  crisis  in 
this  country.  An  estimated  250.000 
North  Carolina  residents  live  in  sub- 
standard units.  Moreover.  12  counties 
in  the  State  have  poverty  rates  over  20 
percent  and  substandard  housing  rates 
over  10  percent. 
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To  combat  these  serious  problems, 
the  Federal  Government  has  relied 
upon  the  cost-effective  rural  housing 
programs  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  [FMHA]. 
These  programs  have  suffered  from 
the  Reagan  administration's  repeated 
attempts  to  eliminate  funding  for 
rural  housing  assistance.  Since  1981, 
funding  for  FMHA  housing  programs 
has  been  slashed  in  half  and  unit  pro- 
duction has  fallen  sharply.  These  cut- 
backs have  created  huge  backlogs  in 
demand  for  assistance  and  limited  the 
Federal  Government's  impact  on  rural 
housing  needs. 

To  respond  to  the  serious  need  for 
affordable  housing,  the  Rural  Housing 
Revitalization  Act  provides  substantial 
funding  increases  for  rural  housing 
programs.  The  legislation  I  will  intro- 
duce next  week  increases  funding  for 
FMHA  housing  programs  by  almost 
$500  million  over  a  2-year  period. 

The  legislation  sets  aside  rural  hous- 
ing funds  for  counties  with  high  rates 
of  poverty  and  substandard  housing 
that  have  been  traditionally  under- 
served  by  FMHA.  It  requires  FMHA  to 
administer  an  outreach  program  in  un- 
derserved  areas  to  alert  these  conunu- 
nities  that  funds  are  available  for 
housing  assistance. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  creates 
two  programs  to  catalyze  nonprofit 
housing  activity.  First,  the  bill  author- 
izes a  capacity  building  grant  program 
to  develop  nonprofit  and  community 
housing  organizations  in  underserved 
areas.  The  grants  may  be  used  for 
technical  and  administrative  costs  re- 
lated to  housing  development  includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  applications  for 
housing  assistance,  planning  and  site 
preparation,  and  staff  training.  The 
program  will  help  housing  organiza- 
tions get  on  their  feet  in  underserved 
areas  in  order  to  provide  a  source  of 
continuing  housing  assistance  in  the 
area. 

Second,  the  bill  will  help  eligible 
nonprofit  organizations  develop  low- 
income  rental  housing  through  a 
Public-Private  Partnerships  Demon- 
stration Program.  FMHA  will  provide 
grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  for 
up  to  60  percent  of  the  development 
cost  of  a  rental  housing  project.  The 
commitment  of  FMHA  to  the  project 
can  then  be  used  to  attract  private  in- 
vestors in  return  for  tax  credits  or  low- 
cost  loans  from  local  lenders  of  State 
housing  finance  agencies.  This  pro- 
gram will  involve  nonprofits  in  rental 
housing  development  and  stretch  Fed- 
eral dollars  through  the  use  of  private 
investment. 

The  legislation  also  expands  the  im- 
portant role  that  the  private  sector 
plays  in  rural  housing  assistance.  It 
allows  for-profit  developers  to  convert 
section  502  inventory  properties  to  sec- 
tion 515  rural  rental  housing  and  saves 
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FMHA  millions  of  dollars  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

In  addition,  the  bill  opens  up  home- 
ownership  opportunities  for  very  low- 
income  households.  It  authorizes  the 
use  of  deferred  loans  in  the  section  502 
program  to  help  States  utilize  the  40- 
percent  set-aside  of  502  funds  for  very 
low-income  families.  Through  the  De- 
ferred Loan  Program,  FMHA  will  be 
authorized  to  defer  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  principal  on  section  502  loans  to 
families  that  cannot  afford  a  section 
502  loan  at  the  deepest  subsidy  now 
available.  The  Housing  Assistance 
Council  has  estimated  that  this  pro- 
gram will  lower  the  income  level 
needed  to  obtain  homeownership 
through  the  section  502  program  by  9 
percent. 

The  legislation  also  considers  the  fi- 
nancing needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  Many  rural  citizens 
have  serious  difficulty  obtaining  fi- 
nancing for  housing  purchases  and  re- 
habilitation. Rural  areas  have  fewer 
lenders  than  urban  areas,  and  lenders 
are  less  likely  to  use  Federal  secondary 
market  loans  because  of  the  low 
volume  of  housing  loans  and  the  pa- 
perwork involved.  To  address  this 
mortgage  credit  gap,  the  bill  creates  a 
guaranteed  loan  program  for  house- 
holds whose  income  lies  below  100  per- 
cent of  area  median.  The  guaranteed 
loan  program  authorizes  FMHA  to 
insure  up  to  90  percent  of  loans  for 
the  construction  or  purchase  of  single 
family  residences,  and  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  housing.  The  guaranteed 
loans  are  targeted  toward  rural  coun- 
ties that  lack  available  mortgage 
credit. 

The  Rural  Housing  Revitalization 
Act  provides  a  comprehensive  Federal 
approach  to  rural  housing  assistance 
which  complements  the  housing  assist- 
ance authorized  by  the  National  Af- 
fordable Housing  Act.  I  hope  this  leg- 
islation will  draw  attention  to  the  seri- 
ous plight  of  rural  citizens  who  lack 
adequate  shelter,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  to 
secure  the  basic  need  of  affordable 
housing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Revitalization  Act  of  1989  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1371 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Hous- 
ing Revitalization  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  authorizations. 

(a)  Insurance  and  Guarantee  AmnoH- 
ity.— Section  513(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(aXl)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  insure  and 
guarantee  loans  under  this  title  in  aggregate 


amounts  not  to  exceed  $1,976,151,000  during 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $2,175,207,000  during 
fiscal  year  1991,  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  insured  or  guaranteed  loans 
under  section  502  on  behalf  of  borrowers  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  section  521(a)(1)  or 
receiving  guaranteed  loans  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1987,  $1,328,650,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $1,433,650,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991. 

"(B)  For  loans  under  section  504. 
$11,790,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$12,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(C)  For  insured  loans  under  section  514. 
$11,950,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$12,470,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(D)  For  insured  loans  under  section  515. 
$622,650,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$715,624,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(E)  For  loans  under  section  523(b)(1)(B) 
$521,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  $543,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(P)  For  site  loans  under  section  524. 
$590,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  $620,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991.". 

(b)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
Section  513(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
the  following  amounts: 

"(1)  For  grants  under  section  504, 
$13,013,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$13,575,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  509(c). 
$521,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  $543,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(3)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  payments  on  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
511  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  the  form  of  cred- 
its on  principal  due  on  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  503;  and 

"(B)  the  interest  due  on  a  similar  sum  rep- 
resented by  notes  or  other  obligations 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  For  financial  assistance  under  section 
516,  $14,903,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$24,903,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(5)  For  grants  under  section  523(f). 
$8,328,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  $8,688,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(6)  For  grants  under  section  533, 
$29,925,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$44,925,000  for  fiscal  year  1991". 

(c)  Rental  Assistance  Payment  Con- 
tracts.—Section  513(c)(1)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts,  may  enter 
into  rental  assistance  payment  contracts 
under  section  521(a)(2)(A)  aggregating 
$306,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$351,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.". 

(d)  Rental  Housing  Loan  Authority.— 
Section  515(b)(4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  striking  "September  30. 
1989"  and  inserting  "September  30.  1991". 

(e)  Mutual  and  SELr-HcLP  Housing  Grant 
and  Loan  Authority.— Section  523(f)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking 
"September  30,  1989"  and  inserting  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1991 ". 

SEC.  1.  SECTION  502  DEFERRED  REPAYMENT. 

Section  502  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(f)  Authority  for  Deferred  Repay- 
ment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  allow 
a  borrower  to  defer  repayment  of  not  more 


than  20  percent  of  the  principal  on  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  section  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  borrower  resides  in  a  State  in 
which  an  average  of  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  set-asides  established  in  section  502(d) 
have  not  been  obligated  since  November  30, 
1983; 

"(B)  the  deferral  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  borrower  to  afford  payment  on  the  loan; 
and 

"(C)  the  borrower  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected fully  to  amortize  the  deferred  princi- 
pal over  the  remaining  life  of  the  loan. 

"(2)  Subsequent  adjustments.— When  the 
Secretary  finds  that  a  borrower  deferring 
repayments  under  this  subsection  is  able  to 
make  an  increased  mortgage  payment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  schedules  and  repayment 
plans  prescril>ed  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 502(b)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  first 
apply  any  increase  in  the  monthly  mortgage 
payment  to  repayment  of  deferred  principal 
and  interest  on  that  principal  and  then, 
when  the  deferral  is  eliminated,  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  interest  rate  payable  on  the 
loan. 

"(3)  Interest  on  deferred  principal.— In- 
terest on  the  deferred  principal  shall  remain 
at  1  percent  until  the  deferral  has  been 
repaid  in  full.". 

SEC.  4.  HOUSING  IN  UNDERSERVED  AREAS. 

Section  509  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  Housing  in  Underserved  Areas.- 

"(1)  Designation  of  underserved  area.— 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  as  targeted 
underserved  areas  60  counties  and  commu- 
nities in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  100  counties 
and  communities  in  fiscal  year  1991  that 
have  severe,  unmet  housing  needs  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  A  county  or  com- 
munity shall  be  eligible  for  designation  if. 
during  the  10-year  period  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  designation  is  made,  it 
has  received  an  average  annual  amount  of 
assistance  under  this  title  that  is  substan- 
tially lower  than  the  average  annual 
amount  of  such  assistance  received  during 
that  10-year  period  by  other  counties  and 
communities  in  the  State  that  are  eligible 
for  such  assistance  calculated  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  and  has— 

"(A)  20  percent  or  more  of  its  population 
at  or  below  the  poverty  level:  and 

"(B)  10  percent  or  more  of  its  population 
in  substandard  housing. 
As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'poverty 
level'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
102(a)(9)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

"(2)  Outreach  program.— The  Secretary 
shall  publicize  the  availability  to  targeted 
underserved  areas  of  grants  and  loans  under 
this  title  and  promote,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  efforts  to  apply  for  those 
grants  and  loans  for  housing  in  targeted  un- 
derserved areas. 

"(3)  Set-aside  for  targeted  underserved 
AREAS.— The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  and  re- 
serve for  assistance  in  targeted  underserved 
areas  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  in  1990 
and  4  percent  in  fiscal  1991  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  lending  authority  under  sections 
502,  504,  514.  515.  and  524.  During  each  such 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  set  aside  an 
amount  of  section  521  rental  assistance  that 
is  appropriate  to  provide  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  the  lending  authority  under  sec- 
tions 514  and  515  that  is  set  aside  for  such 
fiscal  year.  Any  assistance  set  aside  for  tar- 
geted underserved  areas  that  has  not  been 
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expended  by  September  1  of  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  reallocated  to  other  counties  and 
conununlties  that  meet  the  requirements  of 
targeted  underserved  areas  set  forth  in 
paragraph  <  1 ). 

"(4)  List  or  mroERSKKVED  areas— The  Sec 
retary  shall  publish  the  current  list  of  tar- 
geted underserved  areas  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 
"(5)  Capacity  boiloing  orahts- 
"(A)  In  GKWBiAL.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  grants  for  coimties  and  com 
munities  located   in   underserved  areas  for 
the  development  of  housing  assistance  ca- 
pacity.  A   grant   may  be   made   under   this 
paragraph  to  a  community  organization,  a 
nonprofit    organization    or    corporation,    a 
unit  of  general  local  government,  a  State  or 
local  agency,  or  a  State  government. 

"(B)  PimposBS.— A  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  for  technical  and  adminis- 
trative costs  related  to  housing  development 
including  the  preparation  of  applications 
for  housing  assistance,  planning  and  site 
preparation,  staff  training,  recruitment  and 
counseling  of  eligible  tenants,  administra- 
tive activities,  and  other  necessary  or  appro- 
priate activities  as  determined  by  the  Secre 
tary.  Any  grant  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  used  only  for  housing  assistance  capacity 
efforts  within  the  targeted  underserved 
area. 

••(C)  Ahthorization.— There  are  author 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  Any  funds  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.". 

SEC.  S.  GLARAJSTEED  LOANS  ft)R  HOISI.SG  AfQl  I- 
SmoS  AND  REHABILITATION 

(a)  In  Gkniral.— Section  502  of  the  Hous 
ing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1483)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub 
sections: 

••(h)  Guaranteed  Loans.— 

••(1)  Authority. —The  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 
provide  guaranteed  loans  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  section  sntd).  and  the  last  sen 
tence  of  section  521(aKlHA).  except  as 
modified  by  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Loans  shall  be  guaranteed  under  this 
subsection  in  an  amount  equal  to  90  percent 
of  the  loan. 

(2)  Eligible  borrowers.- Loans  guaran 
teed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  only  to  borrowers  with  moderate  in 
comes  that  do  not  exceed  the  median 
income  of  the  area,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  who  have  paid,  in  connection 
with  the  purchase,  not  more  than  the  ma.xi- 
mum  downpayment  that  would  be  required 
if  the  loan  were  insured  under  section 
203(bK2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

••(3)  Eligible  hoosing.— Loans  may  be 
guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only 
if  the  loan  is  used  to  acquire  or  construct  a 
single-family  residence  that  is— 

■•(A)  to  be  used  as  the  principal  residence 
of  the  borrower; 

■(B)  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  sec 
tion.  section  203(b)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  or  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code;  and 

•■(C)  located  in  a  rural  area,  or  any  area  or 
small  town  that  has  a  serious  lack  of  mort 
gage  credit  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
that  is  more  than  25  miles  from  an  urban 
area  or  densely  populated  area. 

•■(4)  Priority  and  cocmsELiHG  roR  first 

TTKX  HOMEBUVEHS.— 

"(A)  In  providing  guaranteed  loans  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri 


orlty  to  first-time  homebuyers  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (12)(A)). 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  may  require  that,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  a  guaranteed  loan 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  a  t)orrower  who 
is  a  first-time  homebuyer  successfully  com- 
plete a  program  of  homeownership  counsel- 
ing under  section  106(a)(l  Klii)  of  the  Hous 
ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  and 
obtain  certification  from  the  provider  of  the 
program  that  the  borrower  is  adequately 
prepared  for  the  obligations  of  homeowner- 
ship. 

■■(5)  Eligible  lenders. —Guaranteed  loans 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  made 
only  by  lenders  approved  by  and  meeting 
qualifications  established  by  the  Secretary. 

■■(6)  Loan  terms.— Loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall— 

(A)  be  made  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  30 
years; 

•■<B)  involve  a  rate  of  interest  that  is  fixed 
over  the  term  of  the  loan  and  does  not 
exceed  the  rate  for  loans  guaranteed  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  or 
comparable  loans  in  the  area  that  are  not 
guaranteed;  and 

•(C)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (includ- 
ing initial  service  charges,  appraisal,  inspec- 
tion, and  other  fees  as  the  Secretary  may 
approve)— 

■■<i)  for  a  first-time  homebuyer,  in  any 
amount  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property  as  of  the 
date  the  loan  is  accepted  or  the  acquisition 
cost  of  the  property,  whichever  is  less,  sub- 
ject to  the  maximu.Ti  dollar  limitation  of 
section  203(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act;  and 

(ii)  for  any  borrower  other  than  a  first- 
time  homebuyer.  in  an  amount  not  in  excess 
of  the  percentage  of  the  property  or  the  ac 
quisition  cost  of  the  property  that  the  Sec 
retary  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  maxi- 
mum dollar  limitation  of  section  203(b)(2)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  such  percentage 
or  cost  in  any  event  not  to  exceed  90  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as  of 
the  date  the  loan  is  accepted  or  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  the  property,  whichever  is  less. 
i7)  Guarantee  tee— With  respect  to  a 
guaranteed  loan  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  collect  from  the  lender  at 
the  time  of  issuance  of  the  guarantee  a  fee 
equal  to  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
principal  obligation  of  the  loan 

(8>  Retinancinc  — Any  guaranteed  loan 
under  this  subsection  may  be  refinanced 
and  extended  in  accordance  with  terms  and 
conditions  that  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, but  in  no  event  for  an  additional 
amount  or  term  which  exceeds  the  limita- 
tions under  this  subsection. 

(9)  Nonassumption. -Notwithstanding 
the  transfer  of  property  for  which  a  guaran- 
teed loan  under  this  subsection  was  made, 
the  borrower  of  a  guaranteed  loan  under 
this  sut)section  may  not  be  relieved  of  liabil- 
ity with  respect  to  the  loan. 

(10)  Geographical  targeting. -In  provid- 
ing guaranteed  loans  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  standards  to 
target  and  give  priority  to  areas  that  have  a 
demonstrated  need  for  additional  sources  of 
mortgage  financing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families. 

(U)  Allocation— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  that,  in  each  fiscal  year,  guaranteed 
loans  under  this  subsection  shall  be  allocat- 
ed among  the  SUtes  on  the  basis  of  the 
need  of  eligible  borrowers  in  each  State  for 
such  loans  in  comparison  with  the  need  of 
eligible  borrowers  for  such  loans  among  all 
SUtes 


■•(12)  DEFiNiTtONs.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

••(A)  the  term  first-time  homebuyer' 
means  any  individual  who  (and  whose 
spouse)  has  had  no  present  ownership  in  a 
principal  residence  during  the  three-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  purchase  of 
the  property  acquired  with  a  guaranteed 
loan  under  this  subsection:  and 

■(B)  the  term  State'  means  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific, 
and  any  other  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes 

"(i)  Guaranteed  Loans  for  Housing  Re- 
habilitation.— 

■•(  1 )  In  general— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide guaranteed  loans  for  housing  rehabili- 
tation according  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (h),  except  as  modified  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Definition  of  housing  rehabilita- 
tion—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  housing  rehabilitation'  means  the  im- 
provement (including  improvements  de- 
signed to  meet  the  cost-effective  energy  con- 
servation standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary), repair,  rehabilitation,  or  preservation 
of  existing  one-  to  four-unit  structures  that 
will  be  used  primarily  for  residential  pur- 
poses, or  facilities  in  connection  with  such 
structures. 

'■(3)  Cost  limitations.— Loans  guaranteed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  involve  a 
principal  obligation  that  does  not  exceed 
the  applicable  maximum  dollar  limitation  of 
section  203(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  for  the  type  of  residence  involved.  The 
costs  of  housing  rehabiliution  financed  by  a 
guaranteed  loan  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
may  not  exceed  the  costs  of  providing  newly 
constructed  housing  comparable  to  the 
housing  rehabiliUted. 

■(4)  Geographical  targeting.— In  provid- 
ing guaranteed  loans  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  standards  to 
target  and  give  priority  to  areas  that  have  a 
demonstrated  need  for  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
isting housing  for  residential  purpKJses.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments— The  first 
sentence  of  section  106(a)(2)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  (12 
U.S.C.  1701x(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "Secretary"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "Act  and"  and  inserting  the 
following:  Act;  (B)  shall,  in  consulUtion 
with  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  provide 
such  services  for  borrowers  who  are  first- 
time  homebuyers  with  guaranteed  loans 
under  section  502(h)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949;  and  (C)  " 

(c)  Technical  Assistance  Program.— 

1 1 )  In  general. -The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  carry  out  a  program  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  information,  education, 
training,  and  outreach,  to  assist  prospective 
borrowers,  realtors,  and  mortgage  lenders, 
as  applicable,  to  participate  effectively  in 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  carried  out 
pursuant  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section. 

(2)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subsection. 

(d)  Regulations  and  Implementation.— 

( 1 )  Proposed  regulations  and  comment 
period. -Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
reUry of  Agriculture  shall  publish  in  the 
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Federal  Register  proposed  regulations  to 
Implement  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  receive  com- 
ments regarding  the  regulations  during  the 
30-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  proposed  regulations. 

(2)  Implementation.— Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue 
final  regulations  to  Implement  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  regulations  to  take 
effect  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  regulations  are  issued. 

(3)  Applicability.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  guar- 
anteed loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  made  before  the  date  on  which 
the  final  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2)  take  effect. 

(4)  Consultation.— In  developing  and  pro- 
mulgating the  regulations  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  solicit  the  views  of  borrowers,  lenders, 
realtors,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  home- 
builders  experienced  and  knowledgeable  re- 
garding housing  In  rural  areas  to  provide 
that  the  regulations  promulgated  ensure 
that  guaranteed  loans  pursuant  to  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section— 

(A)  are  made  in  a  manner  that  is  cost-ef- 
fective; and 

(B)  are  made  in  a  manner  that  reduces,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  burden  of  admin- 
istration and  paperwork  for  borrowers  and 
lenders. 

SEC.  S.  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

-SEC.  5M.  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorijied  to  make  grants  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
public-private  partnerships  for  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  for  low-Income  rural  resi- 
dents. 

"(b)  Activities  Authorized. — Grants  to 
nonprofit  organizations  shall  be  used  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  partnerships  with 
private  sector  entities  including  private  in- 
vestors, local  financial  Institutions,  as  well 
as  State  and  local  governments,  to  develop 
low-income  housing.  Grants  authorized 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  to  fi- 
nance up  to  60  percent  of  the  coot  of  plan- 
ning and  financing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, or  rehabiliution  of  rental  hous- 
ing and  related  facilities.  The  commitment 
of  the  Secretary  may  be  used  to  attract  the 
participation  of  private  sector  entities  in 
conjunction  with  tax  credit  financing  or 
loans  or  other  assistance  from  SUte  hous- 
ing finance  agencies  or  other  private  sector 
entities. 

'■(c>  Eligibility  Requirements.- To  be  el- 
igible for  assistance  under  this  section,  a 
nonprofit  organization  must  be  determined 
by  the  SecreUry  to  be— 

"(1)  experienced  in  the  development  and 
management  of  low-income  rural  housing 
and  qualified  to  carry  out  a  demonstration 
program:  and 

"(2)  engaged  in  working  relationshipe  with 
those  entities  necessary  to  invest  In  a 
public-private  demonstration  project,  or  ca- 
pable of  developing  relationships  with  such 
entities. 

"(d)  Grant  Application  Requikemknts.— 
Each  application  must  include  the  following 
information: 

"(1)  A  physical  description  of  the  pro- 
posed project  including  design,  location,  and 
numt>er  of  units. 


"(2)  A  sUtement  of  the  anticipated  use  of 
grant  funds. 

"(3)  A  list  of  sources  and  amounts  of  an- 
ticipated funding  for  the  proposed  project. 

"(4)  A  budget  for  financing  the  proposed 
project, 

"(e)  Grant  Application  Criteria.— The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  grant  applica- 
tions under  this  section  unless  it  is  esUb- 
lished  that— 

"(1)  the  area  to  be  served  has  sufficient 
need  for  low-income  housing;  and 

"(2)  the  project  proposed  by  the  qualified 
non-profit  organization  will  be  modest  In 
design  and  construction,  and  affordable  for 
the  life  of  the  project  to  low-income  house- 
holds. 

"(f)  Term  of  Grant  Coicmitment.— A 
grant  commitment  made  by  the  Secretary 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  not  more  than  18 
months  after  its  issuance  and  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Secretary. 

"(g)  Authorization.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991.". 

SEC.  7.  HOUSING  PRESERVATION  GRANTS. 

(a)  Use  of  Deobligated  F^nds.— Section 
533(c)(1)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "Funds  obligated,  but  subsequently  un- 
spent and  deobligated,  may  remain  available 
for  use  as  housing  preservation  grants  in  en- 
suing fiscal  years.". 

(b)  Reallocation.— Section  533(g)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "Any  amounts  which  become  available 
as  a  result  of  actions  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  reallocated  as  housing  preservation 
grants  to  such  grantee  or  grantees  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.". 

SEC.  8.  INDIAN  HOUSING. 

Section  509  of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following: 

"(d)  The  SecreUry  shall,  in  the  event  of 
default  involving  a  security  interest  In  tribal 
allotted  or  trust  land,  only  pursue  liquida- 
tion after  offering  to  transfer  the  account 
to  an  eligible  tribal  memt>er,  the  tribe,  or  an 
Indian  housing  authority.  If  the  SecreUry 
subsequently  proceeds  to  liquidate  the  ac- 
count, the  Secretary  shall  not  sell,  transfer, 
or  otherwise  dispose  or  alienate  the  proper- 
ty except  to  the  aforementioned  entities.". 

SEC.  9.  TRANSFER  OF  SECTION  502  INVENTORY  FOR 
USE  UNDER  SECTION  515. 

Section  510(e)(3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  between  "private  non- 
profit organizations"  and  "public  bodies " 
and  inserting  a  comma:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  or  for  profit  entities. 
which  have  good  records  of  providing  low- 
income  housing  under  section  515"  after 
"public  bodies". 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  (^nunenci  Senator  Sanfors 
for  his  efforts  to  increase  funding  for 
rural  housing  assistance,  and  I  am 
proud  to  join  him  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  his  initiative,  the  Rural 
Housing  Revitalization  Act. 

Home  ownership  is  part  of  the 
American  dream.  Everyone  wants  the 
opportimity  to  settle  down  in  a  home 


of  their  own,  raise  a  family,  and 
become  part  of  their  community. 

Unforttuiately  for  many  Americans 
especially  those  living  in  rural  areas, 
home  ownership  has  become  Just  a 
dream.  It  has  become  a  goal  beyond 
their  reach.  Housing  has  simply 
become  too  expensive  or  unavailable.  I 
hear  from  more  and  more  West  Virgin- 
ians who  have  enormous  concerns 
about  the  lack  of  affordable  housing 
and  what  it  means  to  their  futtire. 
They  write,  searching  for  assistance  in 
finding  suitable  apartments  or  houses. 
Their  questions  are  not  easy  to 
answer. 

The  Rural  Housing  Revitalization 
Act  offers  hope  for  families  in  rural 
areas  who  want  and  deserve  a  decent 
home.  This  measure  seeks  to  ease  the 
hotising  shortage  by  increasing  fimd- 
ing  for  successful  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration housing  programs. 

This  timely  legislative  initiative  in- 
cludes set-aside  loans  to  target  the  ad- 
ditional fimding  to  the  most  needy 
communities  which  have  been  under- 
served  in  the  past.  The  bill  authorizes 
a  grant  program  to  develop  housing 
assistance  capacity  in  rural  areas.  It 
launches  an  initiative  to  encourage 
nonprofit  organizations  to  develop 
public-private  partnerships  for  low 
income  rental  housing. 

West  Virginia  is  one  State  that  des- 
perately needs  this  and  other  help  in 
revitalizing  its  rural  housing.  Much  of 
our  housing  was  damaged  or  swept 
away  in  severe  flooding  in  1985.  Many 
rural  areas  are  still  struggling  to  re- 
cover from  that  tragic  disaster.  We  are 
aU  aware  of  the  problems  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  that  West  Virginia  did  not  fare 
well  imder  the  favoritism  practiced  by 
previous  HUD  officials  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  West  Virginia  delegation 
to  bring  our  State's  housing  needs  to 
the  forefront. 

This  legislative  initiative  focuses 
housing  assistance  where  it  belongs— 
in  needy,  underserved  areas.  Each  of 
the  proposals  in  the  revitalization  bill 
are  urgently  needed  to  address  the 
pressing  housing  concerns  of  rural 
America. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Sanford,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Rural  Housing  Revitalization  Act. 

When  we  talk  about  giving  our 
young  people  a  choice  to  stand  by 
their  roots  and  continue  living  in  our 
small  towns  and  countryside,  we  often 
talk  of  the  need  for  a  strong  agricul- 
tural sector,  of  the  need  to  create  new 
jobs  and  boost  local  economies  and 
educational  opportunities.  The  avail- 
ability of  decent  housing  is  also  an  im- 
portant issue  that  faces  all  rural 
Americans. 
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We  don't  need  a  government  study 
to  Imow  that  much  rural  housing  is 
substandard.  In  a  recent  Budget  Com 
mlttee  hearing  in  Georgia,  I  received 
testimony  that  300.000  rural  elderly 
households  in  America  lack  plumbing 
and  1.7  million  have  no  central  heat 
ing. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  addresses  many  of  the  needs 
and  opportunities  that  have  been 
crying  out  for  our  attention.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  have  faced  serious 
shortages  of  decent  housing,  in  rural 
Georgia— and  I  am  sure  in  many  other 
places— we  have  had  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  properties  sitting 
empty.  These  are  perfectly  good— 
sometimes  almost  brand  new— brick 
homes  that  remain  vacant  after  fore- 
closure. This  legislation  would  end  this 
waste  and  put  these  houses  to  use  by 
allowing  their  conversion  to  assisted 
rental  housing.  I  think  this  offers  a 
good  example  of  how  it  would  make 
the  most  of  the  limited  resources  we 
have  in  rural  areas. 

The  bill  would  take  important  steps 
to  extend  and  strengthen  FmHA  pro- 
grams. It  is  important  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  the  1980's— when  PmHA  as- 
sistance fell  from  146.619  units  in  1979 
to  52,483  in  1989.  The  same  scarcity  of 
banking  resources  that  hinders  rural 
business  enterprise  also  presents  ob- 
stacles to  rural  housing  production. 
These  PmHA  programs  are  essential 
to  fill  the  void  until  more  private  lend 
ers  can  be  lured  to  rural  areas.  Farm 
ers  Home  Administration  offices 
around  the  country  now  have  in  hand, 
waiting  to  be  funded,  approved  appli 
cations  for  rental  and  home  ownership 
loans,  totaling  over  $10  billion. 

When  we  compare  this  to  actual 
FmHA  funding,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  huge  need  that  is 
going  unmet.  And  this  unmet  need  is 
increasing.  According  to  a  study  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  rural 
housing  production  is  falling  short  of 
demand  by  75.000  units  a  year.  What 
we  are  finding  in  this  situation  is  that 
large  areas  of  the  countryside  are 
being  bypassed  entirely  by  any  form  of 
assistance.  This  legislation  takes  an 
appropriate  and  necessary  approach 
by  targeting  underserved  areas,  so 
that  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  getting 
assistance  to  the  places  it  is  most 
needed. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  takes  steps  to  de- 
velop local  housing  support  so  small 
communities  are  better  able  to  help 
themselves  in  generating  all  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  attract  financing, 
rehabilitate  housing  stock  and 
produce  enough  new  housing  to  meet 
demand.  The  nonprofit  organizations 
that  sometimes  proliferate  in  urban 
areas  are  much  scarcer  and  have  a 
more  difficult  time  amassing  enough 
support  to  make  a  difference  in  our 
small  towns  and  countryside.  Coordi 


nation  of  public  and  private  efforts  is 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
seriously  consider  including  rural  citi- 
zens in  our  goal  of  providing  safe, 
decent,  and  affordable  housing  for  all 
Americans. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  commit- 
ment to  rural  housing,  and  for  his 
work  in  developing  this  legislation.  He 
has  held  hearings  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  explore  these  diffi- 
cult issues.  I  have  held  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  where  we  can  across — in 
the  Georgia  countryside  and  across 
the  Nation— many  of  these  same  hous- 
ing problems  he  has  here  addressed. 

I  join  my  colleague  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation— based  on  that  direct 
knowledge  and  experience,  on  the 
firsthand  testimony  of  the  citizens  and 
advocates  of  rural  America— in  the 
belief  that  this  bill  will  directly  and  ef- 
fectively address  the  issues  we  have 
uncovered  so  consistently  in  every  in- 
vestigation of  our  rural  housing  situa- 
tion. 

The  Rural  Housing  Revitalization 
Act  addresses  a  tremendous  unmet 
need  with  a  very  modest  and  very  wise 
investment  of  our  resources.  But  it 
shows  a  strong  sign  of  our  commit- 
ment to  rural  America,  and  to  rural 
Americans.  It  will  complement  our  ef- 
forts, through  the  proposed  Rural 
Partnerships  Act,  to  bolster  rural  edu- 
cation, entrepreneurship.  environ- 
mental protection,  and  health  care.  I 
would  urge  all  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  to  strengthen  our 
efforts  in  rural  housing,  as  well. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Breaux): 
S.  1373.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operative development  of  common-hy- 
drocartwn-bearing  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

COMMON  HYDROCARBON-BEARING  AREA 
COOPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Breaux  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  assure  that 
modern  conservation  practices  are  ap- 
plied to  the  development  of  those  Fed- 
eral and  State  oil  and  gas  reserves  that 
underlie  the  Federal  and  SUte  bound- 
ary on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
This  legislation  amends  section  5  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  [OCSLA]  to  provide  a  right  for  in- 
junctive relief  where  drainage  from 
commonly  held  hydrocarbon-bearing 
areas  is  occurring  or  is  about  to  occur. 
This  injunction  would  remain  in  place 
until  a  method  of  cooperative  develop- 
ment is  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Governor  of  the 
affected  State,  or  until  the  matter  is 
finally  resolved  by  the  court. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  early  days  of 
oil  and  gas  development  in  this  coun- 
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try,  the  law  of  capture  was  the  rule  of 
the  day.  Under  this  legal  regime,  oil 
producers  raced  to  draw  as  much  oil  as 
possible  to  the  surface  before  the  oil 
reserve  was  drained  by  a  competitor. 
The  result  was  unnecessary  drilling, 
adverse  environmental  effects,  and 
reservoir  damage  that  left  unproduci- 
ble  portions  of  our  Nation's  oil  re- 
serves. 

Over  time,  our  States  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  moved  away  from  the 
wasteful  and  discredited  law  of  cap- 
ture to  a  system  of  modem  conserva- 
tion laws  and  a  policy  of  cooperative 
development.  One  of  the  cornerstones 
of  these  modem  conservation  laws  is 
the  concept  of  unitizing  jointly  held 
oil  and  gas  reserves.  Unitization  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources in  an  orderly  and  coordinated 
manner  and  also  allocates  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  such  development 
among  the  various  parties  holding  the 
rights  to  develop  the  natural  resource. 
The  objectives  of  unitization  are  to 
prevent  both  the  economic  and  physi- 
cal waste  of  the  natural  resource,  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources  and  to 
protect  the  riphts  of  the  various  par- 
ties. 

The  Congress  long  ago  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,  to  develop  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
pursuant  to  modern  conservation  prac- 
tices. In  addition,  section  5  directs  the 
Secretary  to  cooperate  with  the  coast- 
al States  in  the  enforcement  of  conser- 
vation laws  and  regulations. 

However,  during  the  last  administra- 
tion, this  policy  of  cooperative  devel- 
opment was  abruptly  changed.  It  was 
replaced  with  the  rule  of  capture.  This 
leads  to  drainage  across  the  Federal- 
State  boundary,  the  waste  of  oil  and 
gas  resources,  a  race  to  produce  from 
the  common  area,  unnecessary  drilling 
in  order  to  prevent  additional  drain- 
age, and  needless  attendant  environ- 
mental risks.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  and  their  lessees, 
suffer  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President  in  one  instance  in  the 
West  Delta  Field  off  the  coast  of  Lou- 
isiana, this  policy  has  led  to  unneces- 
sary drilling  and  drainage  from  the 
State  and  its  lessees  of  substantial  oil 
and  gas  resources.  According  to  the 
report  of  a  third-party  factfinder  se- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  the  West 
Delta  Field  alone,  the  State  and  its 
lessees  have  lost  resources  valued  at 
$23.5  million.  See  the  Third  Party 
Factfinder  Louisiana  Boundary  Study, 
dated  March  21,  1989.  Not  only  have 
unnecessary  environmental  risks  been 
incurred,  but  the  Federal  Government 
refuses  to  compensate  the  State  and 
its  lessees  for  this  drainage. 

This  misguided  policy  has  important 
implications  for  all  coastal  States  and 
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for  all  persons  concerned  about  the  or- 
derly and  environmentally  sound  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  on  the  DCS. 
Although  I  do  not  believe  this  policy  is 
consistent  with  current  law,  this  legis- 
lation addresses  the  problem  by  pro- 
viding for  the  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  common  hydrocarbon-bearing 
areas  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  coastal  States.  This  legislation  is 
reciprocal  in  protecting  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  coastal 
States  from  unnecessary  drilling  and 
drainage  of  oil  and  gas  resources.  The 
legislation  amends  the  OCSLA  to: 

First.  Make  findings  regarding  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  unrestrained 
competitive  production  of  hydrocar- 
bons from  a  State-Federal  common 
hydrocarbon-bearing  area; 

Second.  Require  the  Secretary  to 
prevent  harmful  effects  of  such  unre- 
strained competitive  production  by 
protecting  against  drainage  through 
cooperative  development;  and 

Third.  Provide  a  right  for  injunctive 
or  other  relief  where  drainage  is  occur- 
ring or  is  about  to  occur  to  halt  drain- 
age until  such  time  as  a  method  of  co- 
operative development  can  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor 
of  the  involved  State  or  until  a  final 
judgment  on  the  merits  is  entered  by 
the  court. 

These  provisions  are  identical  to 
those  contained  in  title  VI  of  Senate 
amendment  No.  229.  which  Senator 
Breaux  and  I  introduced  on  June  23, 
1989.  In  addition,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing authorizes  appropriations  to 
provide  compensation  to  the  State  and 
its  lessees  for  drainage  that  has  oc- 
curred along  the  Federal-State  border, 
as  determined  by  the  third  party  fact- 
finder and  contained  in  the  Third 
Party  Factfinder  Louisiana  Boundary 
Study. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  longstanding 
supporter  of  the  development  of  our 
Nation's  oil  and  gas  resources  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  I  believe 
that  this  development  must  be  under- 
taken in  an  orderly  and  environmen- 
tally sound  manner  that  is  fair  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  coastal 
States,  and  their  lessees.  This  bill 
would  help  to  achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1373 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemlHed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Common  Hy- 
drocarbon-Bearing Area  Cooperative  Devel- 
opment Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf s  Lands  Act.  as  amended  <42  n.S.C. 
Sec.  1334).  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section ( j )  as  follows: 

"(j)  Cooperative  Development  of 
Common  Hydrocarbon-Bearing  Areas.— 


"(1)  Findings.- 

"(A)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
finds  that  the  unrestrained  competitive  pro- 
duction of  hydrocarbons  from  a  common 
hydrocarbon-bearing  geological  area  under- 
lyng  the  Federal  and  State  boundary  may 
result  in  a  number  of  harmful  national  ef- 
fects, including: 

"(I)  the  drilling  of  unnecessary  wells,  the 
installation  of  unnecessary  facilities  and 
other  imprudent  operating  practices  that 
result  in  economic  waste,  environmental 
damage  and  damage  to  life  and  property; 

"(II)  the  physical  waste  of  hydrocarbons 
and  an  unnecessary  reduction  in  the 
amounts  of  hydrocarbons  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  certain  hydrocarbon-bearing 
areas;  and 

"(HI)  the  loss  of  correlative  rights  which 
can  result  in  the  reduced  value  of  national 
hydrocarbon  resources  and  disorders  in  the 
leasing  of  Federal  and  State  resources. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prevent  the 
harmful  effects  of  unrestrained  competitive 
production  of  hydrocarbons  from  a  common 
hydrocarbon-bearing  area  underlying  the 
Federal  and  State  boundary  by  protecting 
against  drainage  through  the  cooperative 
development  of  such  area. 

"(3)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  Feder- 
al oil  and  gas  resources  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  are  being  drained,  or  are  about 
to  be  drained,  by  a  State  or  any  lessee,  per- 
mittee or  agent  of  a  State,  the  Attorney 
General  may  institute  a  civil  action  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  lease  or  land 
involved  is  located,  for  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order,  injunction,  or  other  appropriate 
remedy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  drainage  of 
federal  oil  and  gas  resources.  Such  relief 
shall  be  granted  if  it  appears  that  Federal 
oil  and  gas  resources  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  are  being  drained  or  are  about 
to  be  drained  and  the  Secretary  and  the 
Governor  do  not  agree  as  to  the  method  of 
cooperative  development  of  the  common  hy- 
drocarbon-bearing area,  including  the  fair 
and  equitable  apportionment  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  involved.  Such  temporary  re- 
straining order,  injunction,  or  other  appro- 
priate remedy  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  reach  agreement 
on  such  method  of  cooperative  development 
and  apportionment  or  until  the  court  enters 
a  final  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
matter. 

"(4)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  State 
oil  and  gas  resources  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  are  being  drained,  or  are  about 
to  be  drained,  by  the  United  States  or  any 
lessee,  permittee  or  agent  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  may  institute  a  civil  action 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  lease  or 
land  involved  is  located,  for  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  injunction,  or  other  appro- 
priate remedy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  drain- 
age of  State  oil  and  gas  resources.  Such 
relief  shall  be  granted  if  it  apt>ears  that 
State  oil  and  gas  resources  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  are  being  drained  or  are 
about  to  be  drained  and  the  Secretary  and 
the  Governor  do  not  agree  as  to  the  method 
of  cooperative  development  of  the  common 
hydrocarbon-bearing  area,  including  the  fair 
and  equitable  apportionment  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  involved.  Such  temporary  re- 
straining order,  injunction,  or  other  appro- 
priate remedy  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  reach  agreement 
on  such  method  of  cooperative  development 


and  apportionment  or  until  the  court  enters 
a  final  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
matter. 

Sec.  3.  Authorization  of  Appsopria- 
TiONs.— There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  compensation.  Including  interest, 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  its  lessees,  for 
net  drainage  of  oil  and  gas  resources  as  de- 
termined in  the  Third  Party  Factfinder 
Louisiana  Boundary  Study  dated  March  21, 
1989.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  such  les- 
sees shall  be  those  persons  with  an  owner- 
ship interest  in  State  of  Louisiana  leases 
SL10087,  SL10088  or  SL10187,  or  ownership 
interests  In  the  production  or  proceeds 
therefrom,  as  established  by  assignment, 
contract  or  otherwise.  Interest  shall  be  com- 
puted for  the  period  March  21,  1989  until 
the  date  of  payment.* 


By  Mr.  MACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Graham): 
S.  1374.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

FLORIDA  RELIEF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  reim- 
burse my  home  State  of  Florida  for 
duties  unnecessarily  paid.  The  Florida 
Department  of  Transportation  pur- 
chased 18  bilevel  rail  passenger  cars 
from  Canada  for  the  Commuter  Rail 
System  in  the  tricounty  area  of  south 
Florida.  These  specially  designed  cars 
were  not  available  in  the  United 
States,  yet  they  were  subject  to  an  an- 
tiquated 18  percent  duty.  This  legisla- 
tion, cosponsored  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  will 
return  these  duties  to  the  State  of 
Florida.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port our  legislation. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for 
the  exemption  from  section  7872  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  of 
loans  made  to  the  country  of  Poland; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  and  related  statu- 
tory provisions,  to  authorize  develop- 
ment and  security  assistance  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

assistance  TO  POLAND 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  stood  here  and  introduced  a  plan  to 
build  on  the  successes  of  President 
Bush's  diplomatic  mission  into  the 
Eastern  bloc.  It  was  a  plan  to  use  all— 
or  a  part— of  the  $100  million  in  aid  to 
Poland  offered  by  President  Bush  to 
promote  private  enterprise — to  take 
that  money  and  use  it  to  capitalize  an 
equity  fund  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
for  investment  in  private  enterprises 
in  Poland. 

Since  my  original  statement,  and  the 
proposal  I  introduced  as  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  several  encour- 
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aging  developments  have  taken  place- 
developments  that  bring  me  back 
today  with  this  bill. 

And  the  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Polish- 
American  Development  Fund— to 
allow  our  citizens,  especially  members 
of  our  Polish-American  community,  to 
join  with  freedom -loving  citizens  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  provide  on- 
going investment  in  Polish  private  en- 
terprise. Interestingly  enough,  there 
already  is  an  ongoing  people-to-people 
exchange  of  resources  t)etween  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  and 
communities  in  Poland.  Often  those 
reaching  out  to  help  their  friends  and 
relatives  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  have  worked  through  church- 
es and  other  similar  organizations. 

But  what  we're  proposing  today  is  a 
concerted,    well-organized,    well-moni 
tored,  and  systematic  effort   to  help 
the  Polish  people  toward  a  peaceful 
transition  to  a  free  market  economy. 

As  I  explained  last  week,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, administered  correctly,  the  sum 
of  money  sought  by  President  Bush 
could  be  leveraged  to  an  amount  sever- 
al times  the  $100  million  by  using  it  to 
collateralize  and  guarantee  a  bond  is- 
suance. These  bonds  would  be  open  for 
sale  to  all  people  in  the  United  Slates, 
and  even  to  people  of  other  nations. 
But  specifically  they  would  allow  the 
strong  Polish-American  community 
the  opportunity  to  give  directly 
toward  the  liberation  of  its  homeland. 
And  this  is  where  the  news  has  been 
very  encouraging.  This  past  week,  I 
have  spoken  with  several  leaders  of 
the  American-Polish  community,  and  I 
have  found  tremendous  support  for 
this  initiative.  As  well,  I  have  spoken 
with  members  of  the  administration 
and  found  interest  there. 

And  quite  frankly,  there  is  good 
reason  for  this  support,  because  this 
bin  does  exactly  what  the  President, 
and  exactly  what  we  want,  it  to  do— it 
insures  that  the  money  appropriated 
for  the  people  of  Poland  goes  where 
it's  intended,  and  that's  to  the  people 
of  Poland. 

Most  of  the  arguments  we've  heard 
concerning  financial  assistance  to 
Poland,  especially  as  it  was  originally 
reported,  center  around  the  fear  that 
it  will  not  make  it  into  the  hands  of 
private  entrepreneurs— that  instead  it 
will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  bureaucra- 
cy and  possibly  even  come  back  to 
haunt  us  as  a  means  to  fund  Commu- 
nist expansion.  Frankly,  these  are 
sound  arguments,  and  consequently 
they  speak  in  favor  of  my  bill  that  will 
ensure  this  money  is  placed  carefully— 
that  it  goes  not  to  the  Government 
but  to  private  businessmen,  that  in  the 
long  run  it  goes  toward  the  support  of 
a  gradual  transition  to  free  market 
and  democratic  principles. 

Through  several  important  meas- 
ures, my  amendment  offers  these 
guarantees. 


First,  it  urges  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  negotiate  with  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  establish  an  international 
board— a  board  that  would  be  com- 
posed of  United  States  and  Polish  rep- 
resentatives. This  board  would  have 
the  authority  to: 

First,  receive  up  to  a  $100  million  ap- 
propriation from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; 

Second,  use  this  appropriation  to 
purchase  zero  coupon  bonds  at  market 
rates  from  the  U.S.  Government,  thus 
leveraging  the  amount  appropriated: 
and 

Third,  raise  capital  through  a  bond 
offering  which  would  be  used  to  assist 
the  Polish  people  into  a  market  econo- 
my. 

The  zero  coupon  bonds  would  pro- 
vide backing  for  the  fund  to  issue 
bonds  that  could  raise  more  than  $500 
million  from  investors  interested  in 
Poland's  economic  development. 

Once  Poland  has  established  a  legal 
framework  sufficient  for  such  invest- 
ments—the board  could  raise  up  to, 
and  invest.  $150  million  each  year. 
And  such  bond  issuances  and  invest- 
ments will  continue  on  a  yearly  basis 
as  long  as  the  Polish  Government 
allows  an  environment  where  private 
enterprise  can  take  start  and  grow. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  explained  last 
week  the  concept  behind  this  legisla- 
tion is  simple.  Rather  than  looking  for 
government  to  finance  government— 
rather  than  watch  another  foreign 
loan  disappear  into  the  bowels  of  an 
inefficient,  and  even  antagonistic  gov- 
ernment—we  are  allowing  private  en- 
terprise to  finance  private  enterprise. 
Using  our  taxpayer's  $100  million  as 
collateral  for  a  low-interest,  tax-advan- 
taged bond  issuance,  we  are  putting 
our  faith  in  the  market  system  that 
has  provided  democracies  throughout 
the  world  with  the  most  dynamic 
economies  in  history— the  same 
market  system  the  Polish  people  are 
presently  seeking— and  the  very  same 
system  that  will  provide  for  the  peace- 
ful transition  to  democracy  for  the 
country  of  Poland.* 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  1377.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method 
under  which  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
can  continue  certain  Federal  highway 
road  work;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

CONTINUATION  Of  CERTAIN  HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION,  NEW  MEXICO 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
that  passed  this  body  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  with  the  ability  to  expand 
State  funds  on  roads  leading  to  the 
waste  isolation  pilot  project  [WIPP] 
and  to  be  reimbursed  in  future  appro- 
priations bills.  I  am  pleased  Senator 
Bingaman  is  joining  me  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation. 


The  legislation  does  not  provide  New 
Mexico  with  one  penny  of  funding 
now.  Instead,  what  It  does  Is  allows  the 
State  to  proceed  with  necessary  high- 
way work  using  State  funds,  to  later 
be  reimbursed  with  whatever  funds 
are  provided  in  future  appropriation 
bills.  All  of  the  highway  work  has 
been  Identified  In  agreements  between 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  [DOE],  and  those 
agreements  have  included  a  commit- 
ment by  DOE  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funding  to  improve  these  roads. 

Despite  past  agreements,  this  legisla- 
tion guarantees  the  State  nothing. 
However,  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
are  facing  a  difficult  situation.  While 
it  is  now  unclear  exactly  when  WIPP 
will  open,  there  is  one  thing  that  Is 
very  clear  to  New  Mexicans— our  exist- 
ing road  system  is  not  adequate  to  ac- 
commodate the  truck  traffic  that  will 
be  destined  for  WIPP. 

Given  the  importance  of  a  safe  high- 
way system.  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  necessary  highway  repairs 
and  upgrades  occur  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  WIPP,  not  after. 

Mr.  President,  future  Congresses  will 
be  deciding  the  amount  of  funding  the 
Federal  Government  will  commit  to 
upgrading  New  Mexico's  highways  in 
order  to  accommodate  WIPP  transpor- 
tation. For  now.  it  is  critical  that  we 
provide  the  State  with  a  positive  sign 
that  in  years  to  come,  the  Federal 
Government  will  honor  its  past  com- 
mitments. 

Almost  exact  language  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  move  quickly  on 
this  measure.  At  this  point,  I  respect- 
fully request  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1377 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  reimbursing  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  under  current  DOT  advance  con- 
struction procedures,  as  set  forth  in  title  23. 
CPR  part  630,  subpart  G,  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  amounts  as  shall  hereafter  be 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  for  smy  and 
all  costs  incurred  by  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  design,  row  acquisition,  con- 
struction and/or  upgrading  of  certain  high- 
ways or  relief  routes  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  used  for  the  transportation  of  radio- 
active waste  generated  during  defense-relat- 
ed activities,  and  destined  for  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Project  [WIPPl.  including  those 
roads  identified  in  an  August  4.  1987.  WIPP 
Agreement  between  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Energy.* 
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By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act  relating  to  the  discharge  of 


oil  and  hazardous  substances;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Envlrormient  and 
Public  Works. 

CORPORATE  ENVIROWMKNTAL  RESPONSIBILITY 
ACT 

«  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President, 
almost  every  American  has  been 
shocked  at  the  incompetence  and  arro- 
gance of  the  Exxon  oil  company  that 
resulted  in  the  Exxon  Valdez  disaster. 
On  May  3,  I  took  this  floor  to  criticize 
such  gross  absence  of  responsible  be- 
havior, and  to  propose  a  new  scheme 
of  environmental  law  designed  to  in- 
still in  corporations  a  more  responsible 
attitude. 

During  Commerce  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  Alaskan  disaster,  the 
Exxon  Corp.  exhibited,  in  my  view,  an 
arrogant  and  calloused  attitude 
toward  what  I  believe  to  be  the  para- 
mount duty  of  any  corporation  given 
license  to  develop  public  resources; 
that  Is,  to  protect  the  surrounding  en- 
vironment. As  I  said  here  on  May  3, 

with  the  privilege  of  profit  comes  the 
responsibility'  to  protect."  And  if  oil 
companies  do  not  wish  to  accept  this 
responsibility  volimtarlly,  out  of  a 
sense  of  obligation  and  honor,  then  we 
shall  have  to  create  a  reason  they  do 
understand:  risk  to  the  bottom  line. 

It  is  simply  unacceptable  public 
policy  to  grant  private  enterprise  the 
right  to  make  profits  that  are  limited 
only  by  their  skill  and  the  market- 
place, but  to  ask  taxpaying  consumers 
to  bear  the  fullest  measure  of  the  po- 
tential harm  to  the  envirorunent  from 
these  activities.  In  Alaska  today,  we 
are  reaping  the  effects  of  that  policy, 
which  privatizes  profit  and  socializes 
risk. 

I  discussed  this  legislation,  in  draft 
form,  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  Commerce  Committee, 
during  the  markup  of  the  committee 
ollsplll  bill.  I  advised  the  committee 
then  that  I  would  seek  to  amend  the 
committee  bill  on  the  floor  to  include 
these  concepts. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  sought  the 
advice  of  others,  and  have  further  re- 
fined these  ideas.  And  today,  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce  the  Corporate 
Environmental  Responsibility  Act  of 
1989. 

As  Is  appropriate  to  its  jurisdiction, 
the  Commerce  Committee  bill  proper- 
ly addresses  such  issues  as  prevention 
of,  and  responses  to  a  spill.  It  raises 
the  limits  of  the  TAPS  fund  and  cor- 
porate liability  for  spills  of  Alaskan 
oil. 

But  oil  traverses  U.S.  waters  from 
sources  other  than  Prudhoe  Bay.  And 
while  the  bill's  combination  of  in- 
creased liability  limits  and  fund  size 
may  reasonably  cover  the  potential 
damage  of  another  spill  of  that  Alas- 
kan oil,  it  does  nothing  for  oil  damage 
from  any  other  source.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  need  a  much  stricter  regime 
of  oilsplll  liability  law,  which  causes 
the  oil  companies  to  choose  to  behave 


in  a  vastly  more  responsible  maiuier. 
And  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
fundamental  premise,  I  do  not  believe 
the  public  is  well  served  by  limits  on 
oilspill  liability. 

My  bill  would  revise  the  "rules"  of 
oilspill  liability,  so  as  to  make  corpora- 
tions pay  the  full  costs  of  spill  damage 
and  cleanup,  and  to  penalize  corpora- 
tions when  they  are  negligent.  These 
principles  are  fundamentally  fair,  and 
make  common  sense.  We  apply  the 
same  principles  in  many  other  aspects 
of  law:  you  make  a  mess,  you  clean  it 
up.  You  injure  someone,  you  pay  the 
damages.  You  behave  in  a  grossly  irre- 
sponsible way,  you  risk  a  loss  of  privi- 
lege. Irresponsible  drivers  can  lose 
their  license;  irresponsible  companies 
should  also  be  penalized. 

The  Corporate  Envirorunental  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1989  will,  first. 
make  all  persons  responsible  for  oil 
spills,  including  foreign  owners,  strict- 
ly liable  for  the  full  costs  of  cleanup, 
restoration,  and  damages.  It  is  time 
that  corporations  understand  that 
they  must  fulfill  all  obligations  In  this 
regard,  no  If's,  and's,  or  hut's. 

Second,  in  cases  where  a  spill  is 
caused  by  negligence,  my  bill  will 
assess  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  the  full 
costs  of  cleanup  and  restoration. 

Third,  in  cases  where  a  spill  is  both 
catastrophic  in  nature  and  is  caused 
by  willful  negligence  or  willful  miscon- 
duct, my  bill  will  assess  a  civil  penalty 
equal  to  25  percent  of  their  profits 
from  the  previous  year,  or  the  average 
of  the  previous  5  years,  whichever  Is 
greater. 

Finally,  this  bill  creates  a  Resources 
Restoration  and  Envirorunental  Fund, 
into  which  will  be  deposited  the  civil 
penalties  of  the  second  and  third  cases 
I  have  just  described.  This  fund  will  be 
used  for  additional  restoration  and  re- 
placement of  natural  resources 
harmed  by  a  spill,  and  such  other  envi- 
rormiental  purposes  as  Commerce,  In- 
terior. EPA,  and  Transportation 
decide. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  do  not  advocate  retri- 
bution: I  advocate  prevention.  I  believe 
that  private  enterprise  can  behave  re- 
sponsibly. And  I  believe  that  if  we 
enact  this  legislation,  it  will.  Private 
enterprise  understands  risk,  and 
through  this  understanding,  will 
behave  in  an  envirorunentally  respon- 
sible manner.  It  is  past  time  that  cor- 
porations shoulder  their  full  responsi- 
bilities to  the  envirorunent,  and  take 
them  off  the  back  of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1378 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Corporate  Environmental  Responsibil- 
ity Act  Of  1989". 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  (33  VJS.C. 
1321(b)(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(6)(A)(i)  Any  owner,  operator,  or  person 
in  charge  of  any  vessel,  onshore  facility,  or 
offshore  facility  from  which  oil  or  a  hazard- 
ous substance  is  discharged  in  violation  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall,  if 
such  discharge  did  not  result  from  the  negli- 
gence of  such  owner,  operator,  or  person,  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  equal  to.  in  the  aggregate, 
the  costs,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  removal  of  oil  or  a  hazardous  substance 
for  which  such  owner,  operator,  or  person  is 
liable  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section, 
and  the  costs  and  ex{>enses  which  would  be 
required  in  the  restoration  or  replacement 
of  natural  resources  damaged  or  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  a  discharge  of  oil  or  a  hazard- 
ous substance  in  violation  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  Any  amount  assessed  as  a 
civil  penalty  under  this  subparagraph  (i) 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (k).  No  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  unless  the  owner,  operator,  or 
person  charged  shall  have  been  given  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such 
charge.  Each  violation  is  a  separate  offense. 
Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised 
by  the  Secretary.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  appropriateness  of  such  penal- 
ty to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  owner  or 
operator  charged,  the  effect  on  the  owner 
or  operator's  ability  to  continue  in  business, 
and  the  gravity  of  the  violation.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  any  and  all 
amounts  expended  by  such  owner,  operator, 
or  ijerson  in  the  removal  and  cleanup  of 
such  discharge.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  withhold  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  op>erating  the  clearance  re- 
quired by  section  4197  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (46  U.S.C.  91).  of 
any  vessel  the  owner,  operator,  or  person  in 
charge  of  which  is  subject  to  the  foregoing 
penalty.  Clearance  may  be  granted  in  such 
cases  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond  or  other 
surety  satisfactory  to  such  Secretary. 

•'(ii)  In  the  administration  of  subpara- 
graph (i)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating,  shall,  in  the  case  of  any  such  dis- 
charge referred  to  in  such  subparagraph 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  such  owner,  op- 
erator, or  person,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, assess  a  civil  penalty  against  such 
owner,  operator,  or  person  in  an  amount 
equal  to.  in  the  aggregate,  twice  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  assessed  under  sub- 
paragraph (i).  if  there  had  been  no  negli- 
gence. Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (k).  one-half  of  all  amounts  as- 
sessed as  civil  penalties  under  this  subpara- 
graph (ii)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subparagraph  (D)  of 
this  paragraph. 

•■(iii)  In  addition  to  other  penalties  im- 
posed by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating shall,  in  the  case  of  any  such  dis- 
charge referred  to  in  subparagraph  (i)  of 
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this  p&r&graph  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  both  a  catastrophic  dis- 
charge and  caused  by  the  willful  negligence 
or  willful  misconduct  of  the  owner,  opera- 
tor, or  person  In  charge,  assess  a  civil  penal 
ty  against  such  owner,  operator,  or  person 
In  charge  in  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent 
of  the  profits  made  by  such  owner,  operator, 
or  person  in  connection  with  the  extraction, 
purchasing,  selling,  shipping,  or  otherwise 
transporting  of  oil  or  hazardous  substances 
during  the  fiscal  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  discharge 
occurred,  or  in  tui  amount  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  such  profits  so  msule 
during  the  5  fiscal  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  dis- 
charge occurred,  whichever  is  greater.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(k).  the  proceeds  resulting  from  any  such 
civil  penalty  so  imposed  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  fund  established  by  subparagraph  iD) 
of  this  paragraph  (6). 

■•(BXi)  in  addition  to  any  civil  penalty  au 
thorized  by  this  paragraph  (6).  the  AdmmLs- 
trator  may  act  to  mitigate  the  damage  to 
the  public  health  or  welfare  caused  by  such 
discharge.  The  cost  of  such  mitigation  shall 
be  deemed  a  cost  under  sut>section  <ci  of 
this  section  for  the  removal  of  such  sub- 
stance by  the  United  States  Government. 

(ii)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (6i. 
the  term  catastrophic  discharge'  means  a 
discharge  of  oil  or  hazardous  substance 
which  results  in  irreparable  and  substantial 
damage  to  the  environment. 

"(C)  Any  costs  of  removal  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  a  discharge  excluded  by  sub- 
section (a)(2)(C)  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
coverable from  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
source  of  the  discharge  in  an  action  brought 
under  section  309(b)  of  this  Act. 

(D)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
a  Resources  Restoration  and  Environmental 
Fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund  shall  be  available 
in  such  amounts  as  are  hereafter  provided 
for  in  appropriation  Acts  for  the  restoration 
and  replau:ement  of  natural  resources  dam 
aged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  discharge 
of  oil  or  a  hazardous  substance  in  violation 
of  subsection   (b)   of   this  section,   and   for 
such  other  environmental  purposes  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Secretary  of  Inten 
or.  Secretary  of  the  department   in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  and  the  Ad 
ministrator   of   the   Environmental   Protec 
tion  Agency  shall  determine. 

■■(E)  Any  person  who  is  damaged  as  a 
result  of  the  discharge  of  oil  or  a  hazardous 
substance  by  an  owner,  operator,  or  person 
in  charge  as  referred  to  in  this  paragraph 
1 6)  may.  in  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court,  recover,  jointly 
or  severally,  and  on  the  basis  of  strict  liabil 
ity,  from  the  owner,  operator,  or  person,  or 
from  an  importer  under  subsection  is),  an 
amount  equal  to  the  actual  damages  direct 
ly  sustained  by  that  person.  Such  suit  must 
be  conmienced  not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  upon  which  the  claimant  first  has 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  discover  the 
violation.". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  sub 
section  (f)  of  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  (33  U.S.C  1321(f))  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

■(1)  Any  owner,  operator,  or  person  in 
charge  of  a  vessel  or  an  onshore  or  offshore 
facility  from  which  oil  or  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance is  discharged  in  violation  of  subsec 
tion  (bH3)  of  this  section  shall,  notwith 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law.  be 
jointly  and  severally  and  strictly  liable  to 
the    United    States    Government    for    rhc 


actual  costs  incurred  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  for  the  removal  of  such  oil  or 
substance  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Such  costs  shall  constitute  a  maritime 
lien  on  such  vessel  which  may  be  recovered 
in  an  action  in  rem  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  within 
which  any  vessel  may  be  found.  The  United 
States  may  also  bring  an  action  against  the 
owner  or  operator  of  such  vessel  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  recover 
such  costs.'. 

SE*     3    IMPllRTeRS  OK  (III.  AMI  HAZ.ARIMII  S  SI  B 
STANfES 

la)  Section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  (33 
use  1321)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

'  (s)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  or  any  other  law.  any  person 
who.  pursuant  to  a  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment, imports  oil  or  a  hazardous  substance 
into  the  United  States  shall,  if  such  oil  or 
substance  is  discharged  In  violation  of  para- 
graph i3i  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  .section, 
be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  all  costs,  damages,  and  penalties 
for  which  any  owner,  operator,  or  person  in 
charge  of  any  vessel,  onshore  facility,  or  off- 
shore facility  IS  liable  to  the  United  States 
under  this  section  for  such  discharge  " 

ib>  Subsections  ig)  and  id  of  section  311 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  i33  U  S  C.  1321  ig) 
and  I  n )  are  repealed.* 


By   Mr.   GORTON   (for   himself. 

Mr.    Simon,    Mr.     Kohl,     Mr. 

Gramm,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Lie- 

BERMAN,     Mr.     Cranston.     Mr. 

BoscHWiTz.    Mr.    McCain,    Mr. 

McClure,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Do- 

MENici.       Mr.       Cohen.       Mr. 

Shelby,    Mr.    Dodd.    and    Mr. 

Bents  EN): 
S.  1370.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments of  status  of  certain  nationals  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China;  which 
was  ordered  held  at  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business.  August  4.  1989.  by 
unanimous  con.sent. 

RELATING  TO  CHINESE  fOREICN  STUDENTS  AND 
EXCHANGE  VISITOHS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  and  proud  to  introduce  at 
this  time  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Dodd.  and  Mr.  Bentsen  a  bill  which  in- 
tegrates and  harmonizes  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Mitchell-Dole  amendment 
and  the  Gorton  amendment  to  the 
legal  immigration  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  last  week.  I  understand  the 
companion  bill  soon  will  be  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressmen  Joe  Barton,  of  Texas, 
Steve  Gunderson,  of  Wiscorisin,  Bill 
Green,  of  New  York,  and  Ben  Jones, 
of  Georgia. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  in- 
tended to  be  completely  consistent 
with  the  sum  and  substance  of  those 
two  amendments.  This  bill,  like  the 
Mitchell-Dole  and  the  Gorton  amend- 
ments taken  together,  meets  three  Im- 
portant goals. 


First,  it  provides  Chinese  students 
and  exchange  visitors  the  security 
they  want  and  need  to  continue  to  live 
and  work  while  in  our  country. 

Second,  it  provides  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  most  effective  possible  sanc- 
tion against  the  repressive  regime  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China— the 
possible  loss  of  the  brightest  and  best 
of  its  young  people  who  are  represent- 
ed by  those  students  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  a  possible 
means  by  which  these  bright  and  tal- 
ented students  may  ultimately  become 
U.S.  citizens  and  contribute  their  skills 
and  labors  to  our  economy.  Many  of 
these  students  would  be  unable  to  gain 
immigrant  status  under  the  current 
preference  system  for  lack  of  the  req- 
uisite family  or  work  relationship. 

The  combined  amendments  extend 
to  our  visiting  Chinese  students  the 
valuable  ability  to  adjust  to  temporary 
resident  status— the  first  step  in  a 
process  which  may  ultimately  lead  to 
citizenship— only  if  the  I»resident  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  certify  within 
almost  4  years  from  today  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe  for  them  to  return 
home. 

Virtually  every  day.  we  are  reminded 
of  China's  continued  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate any  remaining  traces  of  the  de- 
mocracy movement  and  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  On  July  19.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  the  detention  of  Mr. 
Yang  Wei.  a  former  University  of  Ari- 
zona graduate  student  who  in  1987  was 
the  first  student  known  to  have  been 
arrested  for  his  prodemocracy  activi- 
ties. Many  of  you  may  remember  that 
this  event  moved  Congress  to  pass  a 
joint  resolution  calling  for  his  release. 
Also  on  July  19.  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer reported  the  arrest  of  China's 
most  famous  female  journalist.  Ms. 
Dai  Qing,  because  of  her  outspoken 
prodemocracy  position. 

I  anticipate  that  before  long  the  cur- 
rent Chinese  leaders  will  launch  a 
propaganda  campaign  to  encourage 
the  return  of  the  Chinese  nationals 
who  may  be  studying  or  visiting 
abroad.  Promises  will  be  made  not  to 
punish  those  who  participated  in  the 
democracy  movement. 

I  and  my  staff  have  spoken  with 
many  Chinese  students,  both  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  around  the 
Nation.  These  students  are  unanimous 
in  their  distrust  In  promises  made  by  a 
regime  which  is  totally  lacking  in 
credibility:  a  regime  which  has  the  au- 
dacity to  deny  the  occurrence  of  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre  and  to 
blatantly  rewrite  history  in  the  face  of 
world  outcry.  Promises  without  con- 
crete actions  mean  nothing. 

These  students  may  consider  it  safe 
to  return  to  China  only  after  the  Chi- 
nese Government  has  recharacterized 
the  prodemocracy  demonstrations  as 
patriotic    rather    than    counterrevolu- 
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tionary,  and  the  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  release  those  arrested 
or  detained  for  their  prodemocracy  ac- 
tivities. A  nunaber  of  students  also 
would  demand  issuance  or  renewal  of 
passports  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
tinue their  studies  or  other  activities 
overseas. 

The  present  situation  involving  Chi- 
nese students  Is  unique  in  the  fact 
that  the  home  country,  China,  eventu- 
ally will  want  its  nationals  to  return 
home,  albeit  politically  neutralized  or 
reindoctrinated.  Proposals  of  Congress 
should  be  crafted  with  this  difference 
in  mind. 

Further,  we  must  reach  a  solution 
which  addresses  the  long-term  needs 
of  Chinese  students  in  our  country,  A 
letter  which  I  received  very  recently 
from  a  group  of  Chinese  students  ex- 
pressed this  extremely  well,  and  I 
quote  from  it: 

[Ulnlike  the  Canadian  government  which 
has  granted  jjermanent  residence  status  to 
all  Chinese  students  in  that  country,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  not  re- 
sponded to  our  quandaries  definitively.  As  a 
result,  we  are  haunted  by  a  dangling  fear 
for  the  worsening  present  and  a  frightening 
future.  *  •  •  It  would  l>e  a  great  irony  that 
in  this  stronghold  of  freedom  and  liberty  we 
should  live  in  endless  fear  for  our  role  in 
supporting  freedom  and  democracy. 

In  adopting  the  Mitchell-Dole  and 
Gorton  amendments  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  Senate  has  sent  a  strong 
message  to  the  current  leaders  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  This  mes- 
sage can  he  reinforced  by  Senate  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  and  by  the  taking  of 
appropriate  action  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  a  true  bipartisan  and  bicameral 
effort,  I  and  my  staff  have  worked 
closely  with  Senators  Sibcpson,  Kenne- 
dy. Simon,  and  Kohl,  and  Congress- 
man Steve  Gonderson,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  JoE  Barton,  of  Texas,  and  their 
respective  staffs,  to  arrive  at  a 
humane,  compassionate,  and  forward- 
looking  response  to  the  continuing 
atrocities  ordered  by  the  current  Chi- 
nese leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  entire  text  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  and  a  de- 
tailed summary  of  that  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  text  of 
the  article  captioned  "Chinese  Stu- 
dent Arrested  in  1987,  Detained 
Again,"  which  appeared  in  the  July  19, 
1989  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  text  of  a 
letter  dated  July  16,  1989,  sent  to  my 
office  from  a  number  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents, the  names  of  whom  I  have 
marked  out,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1370 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  title.— That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Chinese 
Immigration  Relief  Act  of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  Adjustment  or  Status  of  Certain 
Nationals  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.— The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
24SA  the  following  new  sections: 

-SEC.  245B.  adjustment  OF  STATtS  OF  CERTAIN 
NATIONALS  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUB- 
LIC OF  CHINA." 

"(a)  Waiver  of  Foreign  Residence  Re- 
quirement FOR  'J'  Nonimmigrants.— Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
212(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(e)),  a  national  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  may  apply  for  ad- 
justment of  status  to  that  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  or 
for  a  change  to  another  nonimmigrant 
status  if  such  alien— 

'(1)  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  on  or  before  June  5,  1989,  as  a  nonim- 
migrant described  in  subparagraph  (J)  of 
section  101(a)(15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(15)).  or 
lawfully  changed  status  on  or  before  June  5. 
1989  to  that  of  a  nonimmigrant  described  in 
such  subparagraph,  and 

"(2)  was  in  lawful  nonimmigrant  status  on 
June  5,  1989,  and  has  been  continuously 
resident  in  the  United  States  since  June  5, 
1989,  other  than  for  brief,  casual  and  inno- 
cent absences. 

"(b)  Presumption  of  Continuous  Resi- 
dence FOR  Certain  Nationals  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.— For  purposes  of 
adjustment  of  status  under  section  245  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1225)  and  change  of  status  under  sec- 
tion 248  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1228),  in  the 
case  of  any  national  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  who- 
'd) lawfully  entered  the  United  States  on 
or  before  June  5,  1989,  as  a  nonimmigrant 
described  in  subparagraph  (P),  (J)  or  (M)  of 
section  101(a)(15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(15)).  or 
lawfully  changed  status  on  or  before  June  5. 
1989  to  that  of  a  nonimmigrant  descrit>ed  in 
any  such  subparagraph,  and 

"(2)  was  in  lawful  nonimmigrant  status  on 
June  5,  1989,  and  has  l)een  continuously 
resident  in  the  United  States  since  June  5, 
1989,  other  than  for  brief,  casual  and  inno- 
cent absences, 

such  alien  shall  be  considered  as  having  con- 
tinued to  maintain  lawful  status  as  such  a 
nonimmigrant  (and  to  have  maintained  con- 
tinuously a  lawful  status)  for  the  period  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e). 

"(c)  Authorization  of  Travel  Abroad.— 
The  Attorney  General  shall,  in  accordance 
with  existing  regulations,  permit  an  alien 
descrit>ed  in  subsection  (b)  to  return  to  the 
United  States  after  such  brief  and  casual 
trips  abroad  as  reflect  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  alien  to  continue  residence  in 
the  United  States. 

"(d)  Employment  Authorization.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  permit  a  national  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  who  is  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  to  engage  in  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States,  and  shall 
provide  such  national  with  an  employment 
authorization  document  or  other  appropri- 


ate work  permit  for  the  duration  described 
in  subsection  (e). 

"(e)  Duration  of  Status.— 

"(1)  subject  to  paragraph  (eK2).  nationals 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  described 
In  subsection  (b)  shall  have  their  departure 
from  the  United  States  deferred  until  June 
5.  1993.  without  regard  to  whether  the  alien 
has  obtained  an  adjustment  or  change  of 
status  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

"(2)  on  or  after  June  5,  1990,  the  Attorney 
General  may  terminate  the  duration  of 
status  accorded  under  this  subsection  (e)  no 
sooner  than  60  days  following  the  date  that 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  con- 
ditions in  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
permit  such  aliens  to  return  to  that  country 
in  safety. 

-SEC.  245C.  adjustment  TO  LAWFUL  RESIDENT 
status  OF  CERTAIN  NATIONALS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA. 

"(a)  Adjustment  to  Temporary  Resident 
Status.— The  status  of  a  national  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  shall  t>e  adjust- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General  to  that  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  temporary  resi- 
dence if — 

"(1)  the  alien  applies  for  such  adjustment 
during  the  90-day  period  prior  to  June  5, 
1993: 

"(2)  the  alien— 

•(A)  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  on  or  before  June  5, 1989.  as  a  nonim- 
migrant descrit>ed  in  subparagraph  (P),  (J) 
or  (M)  of  section  101(a)(15)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(15)),  or  lawfully  changed  status  on 
or  before  June  5,  1989  to  that  of  a  nonimmi- 
grant described  in  any  such  subparagraph, 
and 

"(B)  was  in  lawful  nonimmigrant  status  on 
June  5,  1989.  and  has  t>een  continuously 
resident  in  the  United  States  since  June  5, 
1989.  other  than  for  brief,  casual  and  Inno- 
cent absences: 

"(3)  the  alien  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  245A(aK4)  of  the  Immigration  and 
National  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1255a(aK4)),  except 
that  membership  in  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or  any 
subdivision  thereof  shall  not  constitute  an 
independent  basis  for  denial  of  adjustment 
of  status  if  such  membership  was  'involun- 
tary' or  'nonmeaningful'  and  if  the  alien  on 
or  before  the  date  of  adjustment  of  status 
terminates  such  membership  and  renounces 
communism:  and 

••(4)  the  Attorney  General  shall  not  have 
terminated  prior  to  June  5,  1993,  the  dura- 
tion of  status  described  in  sulwection 
245B(e). 

The  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for 
the  acceptance  and  processing  of  applica- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  Status  and  Aojus-rMENT  to  Perma- 
nent Residence  Status.— The  provisions  of 
subsections  (b),  (c)(6),  (c)(7),  (d).  (f),  (g)  and 
(h)  of  section  245A  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1255a)  shall  apply 
to  a  national  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  who  is  an  alien  provided  temporary 
residence  under  subsection  (a)  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  aliens 
provided  lawful  temporary  residence  status 
under  section  245 A( a)  of  such  Act.  except 
that  membership  in  the  Commimist  Party 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or  any 
subdivision  thereof  shall  not  constitute  an 
independent  basis  for  denial  of  adjustment 
of  status  if  such  membership  was  involun- 
tary' or  'nonmeaningful'  and  if  the  alien  on 
or  before  the  date  of  adjustment  of  status 
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terminates  such  membership  and  renounces 
coRununism. 

"(C)    AOTHORIZATIOW    OF    TRAVEL    ABROAD.— 

The  Attorney  General  shall,  in  accordance 
with  existing  regulations,  permit  a  national 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  who  is  an 
alien  provided  temporary  residence  under 
subsection  (a)  to  return  to  the  Un.ted  States 
after  such  brief  and  casual  trips  abroad  as 
reflect  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  alien 
to  continue  residence  in  the  United  States. 

•(d)  Employmdtt  Authorization.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  permit  a  national  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  who  is  an 
alien  provided  temporary  residence  under 
subsection  (a)  to  engage  in  employment  in 
the  United  States,  and  shall  provide  such 
national  with  an  employment  authorization 
document  or  other  appropriate  work  permit 
for  the  appropriate  duration.  ' 

Emergency  Chinese  Immigration  Relief 
Act  of  1989 

PURPOSE 

An  Act  to  provide  students  and  exchange 
visitors  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  their  resident  spouses  and  chil 
dren.  with  the  deferral  of  departure  until 
June  5.  1993.  and  the  conditional  right  to 
apply  for  and  be  granted  adjustment  to  tern 
porary  resident  status,  then  permanent  resi- 
dent status. 

SCOPE  AND  eligibility 

A  national  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  who  as  of  June  5.  1989  was  in  lawful 
nonimmigrant  status  pursuant  to  an  F'  . 
■J"  or  "M  "  visa,  and  either  (i)  was  physical 
ly  present  in  the  United  States  on  June  5. 
1989.  or  (ii)  was  temporarily  absent  from 
the  United  States  on  that  date  because  of  a 
brief,  casual  and  Innocent  absence,  may  be 
eligible  for  adjustment  of  status 

waiver  of  two  YEAR  FOREIGN  RESIDENCE 

requirement  for  holders  of  j"  visas 
An  eligible  Chinese  national  who  is  sub 
ject  to  the  2-year  foreign  residence  require 
ment  and  who  successfully  either  changes 
to  another  nonimmigrant  status  or  adjusts 
to  immigrant  status  shall  be  subject  only  to 
the  conditions  of  such  new  status  without 
regard  to  the  2-year  foreign  residence  re 
quirement. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  STATUS 

For  purposes  of  change  of  nonimmigrant 
status  or  adjustment  to  immigrant  status, 
an  eligible  Chinese  national  shall  be  consid 
ered  as  having  continued  lawful  status  as  a 
nonimmigrant  (and  to  have  maintained  con 
tinuously  a  lawful  status)  until  the  earlier 
of  June  5.  1993  or  the  date  the  Attorney 
General  terminates  the  duration  of  status 
pursuant  to  section  245B(e)  of  the  Act  (the 
Attorney  General  may  terminate  such  dura 
tion  of  status  no  sooner  than  60  days  after 
the  President  has  certified  to  Congress  that 
it  is  safe  for  Chinese  nationals  to  return  to 
China). 

ADJUSTMENT  TO  TEMPORARY  RESIDENT  STATUS 

An  eligible  Chinese  national  shall  be  ad 
justed  to  the  status  of  a  temporary  resident 
if  (i)  an  application  is  made  during  the  90 
day  period  immediately  preceding  June  5 
1993.  (ii)  the  student  meets  the  require 
ments  of  section  245A(a)(4)  of  the  Immigra 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  (with  a  limited  ex 
ception  for  mere  membership  in  the  Chi 
nese  Communist  Party),  and  (iii)  the  Attor 
ney  General  has  not  taken  action  to  termi 
nate  prior  to  June  5.  1993  the  duration  of 
the  "safe  haven  "  status  authorized  pursuant 
to  section  245B(e)  of  the  Act  (the  Attorney 
General   may   terminate  such   duration   of 


status  no  sooner  than  60  days  after  the 
President  has  certified  to  Congress  that  it  is 
safe  for  Chinese  nationals  to  return  to 
Chinav 

A  significant  number  of  Chinese  students 
and  exchange  visitors  have  joined  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  not  Ijecause  of  ideo- 
logical tieliefs  or  conviction,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  the  potential  career  and  other  ben- 
efits which  party  membership  may  offer,  in- 
cluding improved  chances  of  receiving  au- 
thorization to  study  abroad.  At)sent  signifi- 
cant or  active  involvement  or  participation, 
mere  prior  or  current  membership  in  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  should  not  con- 
stitute an  independent  basis  for  denial  of 
benefits  offered  by  the  Act.  This  is  intended 
to  be  consistent  with  the  current  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  as  to  what  constitutes  'nonmeaning- 
ful"  membership  in  a  communist  organiza- 
tion. On  or  before  the  date  or  adjustment  of 
status,  however,  the  Chinese  national  must 
terminate  such  membership  and  must  re 
nounce  communism. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  TRAVEL  ABROAD 

An  eligible  Chinese  national  shall  be  per 
mitted  to  return  to  the  United  States  after 
travel  abroad.  The  Act  intends  that  the  abil 
ity  to  travel  abroad  and  return  will  be  pre- 
.served  even  if  after  June  5,  1989,  a  student's 
passport  may  expire. 

EMPLOYMENT  AUTHORIZATION 

An  eligible  Chine.se  national  shall  be 
granted  employment  authorization  and 
shall  be  provided  with  an  employment  au- 
thorization document  or  other  appropriate 
work  permit 

MISCEL1.ANEOUS 

Eligible  Chmeses  nationals  who  have 
joined  the  deferred  departure  program  of- 
fered by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  also  are  Included  within  the 
-scope  of  the  Act.  Chinese  nationals  who 
may  have  been  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  opt  for  the  temporary  and  limited  bene- 
fits of  the  deferred  departure  program 
should  not  be  penalized  for  such  actions. 

(From  the  Washington  Po.st.  July  19,  1989] 

Chinese  Student  Arrested  in  1987. 

Detained  Again 

I  By  Jay  Mathews) 

Beijing,  July  18. -Yang  Wei,  a  former 
University  of  Arizona  graduate  student 
whose  1987  arrest  for  pro-democracy  activi 
ties  received  unusual  attention  in  the 
United  States,  was  detained  in  Shanghai 
tcxlay  for  conducting  alleged  demagogical 
propaganda  for  counterrevolutionary  ends.  " 
the  New  China  News  Agency  reported. 

Yang.  34.  was  released  in  January  after 
serving  a  two-year  sentence  for  participa- 
tion in  student  demonstrations  around  New 
Year  s  1987  that  foreshadowed  this  spring's 
major  student  uprisings. 

Although  he  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
biochemistry  and  microbiology,  he  was  as- 
signed work  after  his  release  as  a  translator 
in  a  factory  and  deprived  of  all  political 
rights  for  at  least  another  year.  In  an  inter- 
view at  the  time  of  his  release,  he  said  he 
would  continue  to  speak  to  foreign  reporters 
even  if  told  not  to. 

Today's  Chinese  news  agency  report  from 
Shanghai  emphasized  Yang's  alleged  mem 
bership  in  the  U.S.  based  Chinese  Alliance 
for  Democracy,  which  the  agency  called  a 
reactionary  organization."  The  report  also 
drew  attention  to  Yang's  activities  during 
this  year's  student  unrest. 

Yang  didn't  show  any  penitence  and  con 
tinued  to  provide  information  for  the  reac- 


tionary organization. "  the  agency  said 
"During  the  social  turmoil  in  Shanghai 
Yang  went  to  university  campuses  aai 
mixed  in  the  student  parades  or  hunger 
strikes,  collecting  information  for  the  orga- 
nization and  instigating  students  to  oppose 
the  Chinese  government." 

The  article  said  Yang  gave  "his  boss'-ap^ 
parently  an  alliance  official— the  member- 
ship list  of  "the  illegal  student  organization, 
the  Shanghai  Autonomous  University  Stu- 
dent Union."" 

Yangs  1987  arrest  was  the  first  time  a  stu- 
dent returning  from  study  in  the  United 
States  was  known  to  have  been  arrested  for 
political  activity.  The  U.S.  Congress  passed 
a  joint  resolution  calling  for  his  release  and 
then-Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
raised  the  issue  with  Chinese  officials  here. 

July  16.  1989. 
Hon.  Senator  Gorton.  We  are  a  group  of 
Chinese  students  majoring  in  liberal  arti 
and  humanities.  We  are  writing  to  you  to 
express  our  gratitude  for  your  kindness  and 
generosity.  Your  bill  which  proposed  grant 
ing  permanent  residence  to  Chinese  stu- 
dents shows  your  humane  concern  for  our 
civil  rights  and  your  profound  understand- 
ing of  our  plight.  We  all  feel  terribly  sorry 
that  you  withdrew  it  last  week. 

As  Chinese  we  have  been  outraged  by  the 
brutality  of  the  Chinese  government  last 
month.  We  have  publicly  denounced  the 
Deng-Li  fascist  regime  and  declared  no  serv- 
ice for  it.  As  students  with  better  English 
proficiency,  we  were  most  vocal  in  condemn- 
ing the  Chinese  government  and  most  ex- 
posed in  the  news  media  of  all  Chinese  stu- 
dents. As  a  result  we  are  probably  on  top  of 
the  Chinese  government's  wanted  list.  At 
any  rate,  we  would  risk  our  lives  upon  re- 
turning to  our  homeland  as  long  as  the  reac- 
tionary hardliners  are  dominant  in  the  Chi- 
nese government. 

Our  experience  tells  us  that  the  Commu- 
nist government  never  forgives.  If  there  is 
any  political  turmoil  in  the  future  we  would 
most  likely  become  the  targets  of  persecu 
tion— as  some  of  our  parents  did— if  we  were 
in  China.  Unless  there  is  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  political  system  Itself,  it 
would  be  unsafe  for  us  to  go  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  dare  not  seek  political 
asylum  Immediately,  for  It  will  not  only 
bring  persecution  and  harassment  to  our 
family  members  at  home,  but  also  create 
further  diplomatic  difficulties  for  the 
United  States. 

Recently  the  U.S.  government  has  granted 
the  deferred  departure  (DD)  to  Chinese  na- 
tionals and  the  Congress  is  considering  ex- 
tending the  DD.  That  status,  however,  puts 
us  only  in  a  very  disadvantageous  position. 
That  is  why  so  far  very  few  Chinese  have 
applied  for  it.  Even  a  waiver  of  the  two-year 
home  country  residence  requirement  for  J-1 
students  as  proposed  In  Representative 
Nancy  Pelosl's  HR.  2712  will  not  be  of  ulti- 
mate help,  especially  for  us  liberal  arts  and 
humanities  majors. 

We  liberal  arts  students  are  a  minority 
but  nonetheless  a  significant  one  among  the 
Chinese  students  in  the  U.S.  Since  we  are 
engaged  in  learning  American  political, 
social  and  cultural  values,  we  are  the  people 
that  are  least  welcomed  by  the  present  Chi- 
nese government.  Our  views  that  have  been 
developed  through  our  education  here  will 
no  doubt  incur  the  wrath  of  a  totalitarian 
government. 

We  are  also  the  most  vulnerable  of  all 
Chinese  students  in  America.  Unlike  our 
fellow  students  in  other  fields,  many  of  us 
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will  have  little  chance  of  finding  Jobs,  under 
ttie  current  U.S.  immigration  restrictions. 
We  wUl  be  forced  to  either  change  our 
majors,  give  up  our  academic  careers,  or  to 
vork  on  unskilled  jobs  in  order  to  survive. 
Moreover,  even  a  change  In  our  fields  of 
study  may  not  be  feasible  for  many  of  us  be- 
cause getting  financial  support  in  areas  we 
are  unfamiliar  with  won't  be  easy. 

In  short,  we  have  too  many  problems  to  be 
listed  in  this  letter,  problems  that  other 
Chinese  students  may  not  have.  We  hope 
that  the  U.S.  government  will  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  grave  concerns  of  us  liberal 
uts  and  humanity  students  who  probably 
amount  to  as  many  as  4,000. 

We  are  rather  disappointed  that,  unlike 
the  Canadian  government  which  has  grant- 
ed permanent  residence  status  to  all  Chi- 
nese students  in  that  country,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  not  respond- 
ed to  our  quandaries  definitively.  As  a 
result,  we  are  haunted  by  a  danglins  fear 
for  the  worsening  present  and  a  frightening 
future.  The  feeling  of  being  international 
homeless  pariahs  keeps  us  in  great  anxiety 
and  uncertainty.  It  would  be  a  great  ii-ony 
that  In  this  stronghold  of  freedom  and  liber- 
ty we  should  live  in  endless  fear  for  our 
active  role  in  supporting  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. It  would  be  a  still  greater  tragedy 
should  the  United  States  government  sacri- 
fice In  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  very  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  freedom,  upon  which 
this  nation  is  erected,  and  force  us  into  the 
claws  of  the  present  Chinese  regime. 

For  us,  between  the  Chinese  jaU  and  the 
massive  political  asylum  here,  the  most  de- 
sirable solution  is  still  your  bill  which  has 
been  unfortunately  withdrawn  lately.  It  is 
definitely  better  than  the  extension  of  the 
Deferred  Departure.  The  DD  is  primarily 
based  on  the  assumption  that  within  four 
years  or  so  there  will  be  a  possible  complete 
reversal  in  Chinese  political  situation, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  highly  unlikely. 
Second,  the  DD  produces  such  uncertainty 
that  we  cannot  decide  on  whether  to  contin- 
ue or  to  change  our  career  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. It  is  during  this  period  of  uncertainty 
that  we  are  bound  to  suffer  from  unemploy- 
ment, anxiety,  and  despair.  Third,  as  the 
DO  does  not  provide  us  with  a  safe  status, 
many  of  us  will  not  be  able  to  even  pay  a 
brief  visit  to  our  aging  parents  and  other  be- 
loved ones  or  to  do  business.  Furthermore, 
the  DD  status  will  consequently  lessen  our 
direct  influence  on  the  people  in  China 
since  we  would  not  dare  to  commimicate 
freely  with  our  families  and  friends  at 
home.  Lastly,  the  passage  of  the  DD  may  be 
helpful  to  other  science/engineering  stu- 
dents, who  can  find  jobs  and  consequently 
change  their  status  into  that  of  permanent 
residents. 

Quotations  From  the  EIditorlai,  iic  July  11 
Issue  op  thx  People's  Daily 

We  need  to  seriously  guard  against  some 
foreign  forces  and  their  use  of  bourgeois 
Ideology,  that  is,  the  idea  of  American  free- 
dom, democracy  and  human  rights  as  spirit- 
ual weapons  to  invade  and  penetrate  our  so- 
cialist society.  We  also  need  to  guard  against 
their  effort  at  disintegrating  our  socialist 
system  by  stirring  and  supporting  those  who 
Insist  on  bourgeois  freedom  within  our 
country. 

The  struggle  between  the  foreign  as  well 
u  the  Chinese  internal  forces  which  at- 
tempt at  "peaceful  transformation"  (of  Chi- 
nese political  system)  and  the  Chinese 
people  who  oppose  this  "transformation"  is 
a  reflection  of  class  struggles  in  a  global 
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context.  It  is  also  an  expression  of  the  inter- 
nal class  struggles  nationwide.  In  the  Chi- 
nese society,  including  the  intellectual 
circle,  and  even  within  our  Communist 
Party,  there  exist  a  handful  of  people  who 
admire  the  capitalist  system.  The  so-called 
"democratic  individualists"  some  time  ago 
were  a  group  of  "mlddle-of-the  roaders" 
who  held  an  illusion  of  the  United  States 
while  having  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Communist  Party.  However,  those  Chinese 
who  insist  on  bourgeois  democratization 
today  are  counter-revolutionaries  who  kneel 
down  to  "Wectem  civilization"  and  vehe- 
mently oppose  our  socialist  system.  The 
dregs  such  as  Fang  Li-Zhi,  Wang  Dan  and 
Liu  Xiao-Bo  are  not  only  fervent  enemies  of 
communism  and  socialism,  but  also  scums 
among  the  entire  Chinese  people.  They  are 
servile  and  blind  worshippers  of  foreign  ide- 
ology. They  are  of  one  mind  with  anti-com- 
mimists  overseas  and  are  actively  cooperat- 
ing with  them  in  order  to  create  turmoil  and 
violence  in  the  attempt  of  overthrowing  the 
Communist  leadership  and  destroying  our 
socialist  system  and  the  People's  Republic. 
They  aim  at  building  a  capitalist  society  de- 
pendent upon  the  West. 

As  for  the  fighting  against  bourgeois  free- 
dom, I  have  spoken  the  most  on  that  issue, 
and  I  take  the  firmest  stand  against  such 
"freedom."  In  my  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to 
Insist  on  the  fighting  not  only  for  now,  but 
also  for  ten  or  twenty  years.— From  Deng 
Xlao-Ping's  speech;  see  People's  Daily 
(Overseas  edition),  June  2. 1989. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Gorton's  bill.  I  have  worked  closely 
with  him  in  developing  legrislation  to 
assist  our  Chinese  guests,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  valuable  role  he  has  played 
in  this  effort. 

This  bill  incorporates  the  language 
of  two  amendments  that  passed  the 
Senate  luianimously  last  week:  the 
Mitchell-Dole  and  Gorton  amend- 
ments to  the  legal  immigration  bill.  In 
approving  them,  the  Senate  expressed 
its  belief  that  Chinese  students  in  the 
United  States  need  a  safe  harbor  imtil 
they  can  return  home  without  fear.  By 
introducing  a  bill  that  mirrors  the 
amendments,  we  are  attempting  to 
ensure  that  relief  is  forthcoming  even 
if  the  legal  immigration  bill  moves 
slowly  toward  enactment. 

The  bill  works  like  this:  First,  the  2- 
year  foreign  residency  requirement 
would  be  waived.  In  other  words,  hold- 
ers of  "J"  visas  would  not  have  to  go 
back  to  China  for  2  years  before  be- 
coming eligible  to  apply  for  new 
United  States  visas  or  permanent  resi- 
dency. Second,  all  Chinese  students 
here  would  be  afforded  legal  status 
automatically,  which  means  they 
could  immediately  apply  for  work 
visas  or  permanent  residency.  They 
would  not  enter  the  legal  liml>o  that 
awaits  those  who  seek  assistance 
under  the  present  deferred  departure 
program.  And  they  would  not  have  to 
affirmatively  request  protection  or  de- 
clare their  unwillingness  to  return 
home— something  the  students  are 
afraid  to  do.  but  which  they  must  do 
to  qualify  for  the  existing  Deferred 
Departure  Program. 


Under  our  measure,  students  would 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  until  June  1993.  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress  before 
then  that  it  is  safe  for  them  to  return 
to  China.  If  the  President  does  not  so 
certify,  students  could  become  perma- 
nent residents  after  an  18-month  tem- 
porary residency  period  that  would 
begin  in  June  1993. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  ex- 
plained the  need  for  legislation  like 
this.  I  spoke  about  the  issue  when  I  in- 
troduced S.  1218  with  Senator  Cran- 
ston, and  also  when  the  Senate  was 
considering  the  Mitchell-Dole  and 
Gorton  amendments.  Rather  than 
repeat  all  of  the  reasons  why  we 
should  help  our  Chinese  visitors,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  let 
them  speak— to  quote  from  some  of 
the  dozens  of  letters  and  petitions  that 
I  have  received.  One  student  writes: 

I  called  my  parents  in  China  three  weeks 
ago.  My  mother  told  me  that  some  Chinese 
government  official  had  talked  to  her  about 
the  activities  of  Chinese  students  in  the  U.S. 
and  had  asked  her  to  tell  me  not  to  take 
part  in  the  students'  "counterrevolutionary" 
activities.  Otherwise,  the  official  said,  it 
might  destroy  my  future  in  China.  I  fully 
understand  what  that  meant. 

The  Chinese  Independent  Union  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
writes: 

Our  lives,  as  well  as  our  families'  lives, 
would  be  in  danger  if  we  returned  home 
under  the  current  circumstances. 

Another  group,  the  Coalition  of  Stu- 
dents in  Unity  with  the  Students  of 
China,  writes: 

It  is  certain  that  the  barbarous  and  vindic- 
tive Chinese  government  will  not  treat  Chi- 
nese student  returnees  any  differently  from 
those  currently  in  China:  by  means  of  puni- 
tive and  retaliatory  actions. 

And  finally,  a  letter  for  a  United 
States  citizen  who  married  a  Chinese 
scholar  subject  to  the  2-year  foreign 
residency  requirement.  She  writes  that 
she  and  her  hust>and  are  "within  an 
ongoing  saga  with  INS.  USIA.  lawyers, 
anxiety,  nightmares  to  assure  my  hus- 
band's safety  and  preserve  our  union." 
Legislation,  she  adds,  "would  take  our 
fate  out  of  the  hands  of  USIA  and 
INS." 

Anxiety,  nightmares,  fate— that  is 
what  is  at  stake.  Our  Chinese  guests 
need  to  know  that  we  will  not  be  kick- 
ing them  out  or  jeopardizing  their 
safety.  They  need  peace  of  mind;  they 
need  the  safe  harbor.  And  should  the 
waters  remain  turbulent  through  1993. 
we  should  welcome  them  as  perma- 
nent and  valuable  residents.  If  they 
end  up  going  to  the  head  of  the  immi- 
gration line  in  4  years,  it  will  only  be 
because  the  President  has  determined 
that  conditions  in  China  demand  such 
a  compassionate  response.  But  ideally, 
they  wiU  be  able  to  return  home 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Seiuite  will 
move  quickly  on  this  bill.  The  leader- 
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ship  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  com- 
mitted to  getting  the  students  the 
relief  they  need.  On  behalf  of  the 
more  than  600  Chinese  students  and 
scholars  in  Wisconsin,  I  want  to  thank 
the  leadership  and  Senator  Gorton. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1987  to  improve  the  Enterprise 
Zone  Development  Program,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  tax  incentives  for  investments 
to  enterprise  zones,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  100 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  100.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to 
coverage  of,  and  payment  for,  services 
of  psychologists  under  part  B  of  Medi- 
care. 

S.    172 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  172,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  E>omestic  Allotment  Act  to 
extend  the  date  for  entering  into  con- 
tracts under  the  Great  Plains  Conser- 
vation Program. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  401.  a  bill  to  exclude  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  from  the 
deficit  calculation  and  to  extend  the 
target  date  for  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  until  fiscal  year  1995. 

S.  4«l 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  461,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  pay- 
ment for  services  of  physician  assist- 
ants outside  institutional  settings. 

S.  524 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  524,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  coverage  of  adult  day 
health  care  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  as* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Olilahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  659.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  estate 
tax  inclusion  related  to  valuation 
freezes. 


S.   720 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
720.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  extend  and 
modify  the  targeted  jobs  credit,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  720.  supra. 

S.   734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  734,  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  audit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Advisory  Council,  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee,  and 
Federal  Banks  and  their  branches. 

S.  917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  917,  a  bill  to  expand  the 
powers  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  963 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  963.  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
study  on  methods  to  commemorate 
the  nationally  significant  highway 
known  as  Route  66.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  977 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
977.  a  bill  entitled  the  'White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  Author- 
ization Act." 

S.   1041 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1041.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  for  farmers  who  realize 
capita)  gain  on  the  transfer  of  farm 
property  to  satisfy  an  indebtedness, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1091 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hetlin].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were 
added  as  a  cosponsors  of  S.  1091.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

S.  Ills 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1115,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  permit 
the  prepayment  and  refinancing  of 
Federal  Financing  Bank  loans  made  to 


rural  electrification  and  telephone  sys- 
tems.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1  150 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahonu 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1150,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay. 
ment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  undedicated  receipts  into  the  refuge 
revenue  sharing  fund. 

S.  1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1163,  a  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  limit  the  length  of 
time  for  which  an  individual  may  be 
incarcerated  for  civil  contempt  in  a 
child  custody  case  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  provide  for  expedited  appeal  proc^ 
dures  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  for  individuals  found 
in  civil  contempt  in  such  case. 

S.   1226 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConkell 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1226.  a  bill  to  provide  a  cause  of 
action  for  victims  of  sexual  abuse, 
rape,  and  murder,  against  producers 
and  distributors  of  pornographic  mate- 
rial. 

S.   1330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1330,  a  bill  to  provide 
protections  to  farm  animal  facilities 
engaging  in  food  production  or  agri- 
cultural research  from  illegal  acts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOIirr  RESOLUTION  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to  i 
Federal  balanced  budget. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
48.  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributions 
and  expenditures  intended  to  affect 
congressional  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords ],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tmn- 
MONDl.    the    Senator    from    Wyoming 
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[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
IifouYE],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
bauh],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Luoar]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
53,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  May 
25.  1989,  as  'iNational  Tap  Dance 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duremberger], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
IifOTTYE],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bttmpers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
HI,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  8  through  14,  1989,  as 
"National  Week  of  Commitment  to 
Helping  the  Homeless." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oltlahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoitye], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Ladtenberg],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  156.  a 
joint  resolution  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 
Ames  Research  Center. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  166 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period  of 
September    16    through    October    9, 

1989.  as  "Coastweeks  "89." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Boren],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 174,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  decade  begiiming  January  1. 

1990,  as  the  "Decade  of  the  Brain." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  PESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 47,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
multilateral  sanctions  against  South 
Africa. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
52,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  science, 
mathematics,  and  technology  educa- 
tion should  be  a  national  priority. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  53,  a 
concurrent  resolution  concerning  Iran- 
isn  persecution  of  the  Bahais. 

senate  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  99,  a  resolution 
requiring  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  establish  and  implement  a  volun- 
tary program  for  recycling  paper  dis- 
posed of  in  the  operation  of  the 
Senate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from 
Floridft  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cini], the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
BtreNS],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MintKCwsKi],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Coimecticut  [Mr.  Lieber- 
man], and  the  Senator  from   Hawaii 


[Mr.  iNoxrYE]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  269  proposed 
to  S.  1160,  an  original  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  the  board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 55-COMMEMORATING 
VOLUNTEERS  AND  THE  HUGH 
O'BRIAN  YOUTH  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  foUowing 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  55 

Whereas  30  years  aco,  Hugh  O'Brl&n,  a 
popular  American  television  actor,  in  an 
effort  to  give  back  part  of  his  own  success 
by  motivating  aspiring  future  leaders  to 
strive  for  excellence,  founded  the  Hugh 
O'Brian  Youth  Foundation; 

Whereas  what  originally  began  as  a  few 
promising  students  participating  in  an  infor- 
mal exchange  of  ideas  with  some  of  the 
business  associates  of  Hugh  O'Brian  has 
become  a  network  of  83  leadership  seminars 
held  annually  throughout  the  TTnited 
States,  the  Bahamas.  Canada,  and  Mexico, 
and  culminating  with  a  week-long  interna- 
tional seminar; 

Whereas  since  its  inception  in  1958,  the 
Hugh  O'Brian  Youth  Foundation  has  pro- 
vided over  90.000  high  school  sophomores 
with  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  lead- 
ing professionals  of  our  Nation  in  business, 
industry,  education,  government,  and  the 
arts; 

Whereas  exposure  to  these  professionals 
encourages  the  youth  of  our  Nation  to  de- 
velop and  use  their  talents  and  abilities  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  and  to  become 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow; 

Whereas  it  should  be  recognized  that 
these  leadership  seminars  exemplify  the 
great  voluinteer  spirit  of  our  Nation  because 
they  are  made  possible  through  the  gener- 
ous sponsorship  of  the  business  community, 
private  individuals,  and  members  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Jay- 
cees,  Kiwanis,  and  Optimists; 

Whereas  the  volunteerism  demonstrated 
by  the  Hugh  O'Brian  Youth  Foundation 
should  be  commended  for  bringing  leading 
professionals  in  contact  with  young  people 
who  wish  to  excel  in  their  chosen  field  of 
endeavor  and  for  the  example  set  by  the 
volunteers  who  plan,  organize,  pay  for.  and 
run  the  leadership  seminars; 

Whereas  the  volunteers  of  the  United 
States,  as  exemplified  by  the  Hugh  O'Brian 
Youth  Foundation,  are  responsible  for  pro- 
viding much  of  the  work  necessary  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  of  the  American 
people:  and 

Whereas  the  stated  philosophy  of  the 
Hugh  O'Brian  Youth  Foundation  is  that 
every  person  is  created  as  the  steward  of  his 
or  her  own  destiny  with  great  power  for  a 
specific  purpose:  to  share  with  others, 
through  service,  a  reverence  for  life  in  a 
spirit  of  love:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  the  Congress 
commends  all  volunteers  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Hugh  O'Brian  Youth  Foun- 
dation for  their  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  Nation. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize the  Hu«h  O'Brian  Foundation 
[HOBY]  a  very  special  organization 
that  has,  for  the  last  31  years,  worked 
with  tremendous  success  to  motivate 
youth  in  America— the  Hugh  O'Brian 
Youth  Foundation  (HOBY]. 

AN  AMmiCAH  SUCCnS  STOBT 

Hugh  O'Brian.  in  1958.  was  one  of 
America's  most  popular  television 
stars.  We  all  remember  his  'Wyatt 
Earp"  days  and  we  probably  also  re- 
member wondering  what  it  must  be 
like  to  live  that  Hollywood  lifestyle. 
But.  we  were  not  likely  to  know  at  the 
time  that  Hugh  O'Brian  had  a  few 
other  things  on  his  mind  than  his  next 
film. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Hugh  that 
he  had  a  good  thing  going,  and  he  was 
thinking  about  how  and  why  he  was 
there.  America  had  been  good  to  him. 
A  free  enterprise  system  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government  had 
allowed  a  boy  from  Pennsylvania  to 
achieve  fame  and  fortune  under  his 
own  steam.  He  could  reach  out  to 
whatever  heights  his  ambition  dared. 
"Having  it  all."  he  wanted  to  give 
something  back.  He  wanted  to  show- 
young  people  that  they  could  do  it  too, 
with  the  recognition  that  such  aspira- 
tions are  only  possible  within  a  system 
of  government  that  not  only  allows, 
but  encourages  high  ambitions. 

OPPORTTJItmr-MADE  IN  AMERICA 

We  are  all  told,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other in  our  lives  to  "make  something 
of  ourselves."  Hopefully,  we  are  not 
being  told  that  past  a  certain  age.  But 
when  we  are  young,  we  are  supposed 
to  make  something  of  ourselves.  It  is 
such  an  everyday  phrase  in  America, 
that,  we  forget  just  how  astounding  a 
concept  that  is — that  we  Americans 
can  truly  make  ourselves  what  we 
choose  to  be  and  serve  as  a  positive 
force  in  society.  Hugh  had  done  it 
along  with  many  others  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  freedom  we  are  all  blessed 
with  and,  for  Hugh,  it  has  been  a  mes- 
sage to  carry  to  young  people  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world  for 
many  years. 

BSTABUSRING  HOBY 

The  Hugh  O'Brian  Youth  Founda- 
tion was  founded  upon  Hugh's  return 
from  an  inspiring  visit  with  Albert 
Schweitzer  to  Africa  in  1958.  He  was 
determined  to  give  back  a  bit  of  his 
own  success  and  motivate  aspiring 
future  leaders  to  do  the  same.  What 
was  originally  a  few  promising  young 
men  participating  In  an  informal  ex- 
change of  ideas  with  Hugh's  business 
acquaintances  Is  now  an  annual  week- 
long  international  seminar  focusing  on 
America's  incentive  system. 

Every  State  and  several  foreign 
countries  send  one  boy  and  one  girl  to 
the  seminar  to  represent  their  many 
outstanding  high  school  sophomores. 
More  than  10.000  high  schools  partici- 
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pated  this  year  at  the  State  level,  in  3- 
day  State  leadership  seminars.  In  my 
own  State  of  Kansas,  the  numbers 
have  grown  so  large  that  they  will  be 
holding  two  seminars  next  year  in- 
stead of  one. 

The  Nation's  leading  professionals  in 
business,  industry,  government,  educa- 
tion, and  the  arts  contribute  their 
time  and  expertise  as  they  meet  with 
these  young  ambassadors  to  share 
their  ideas  and  concerns.  The  alunmi 
network  is  some  40.000  strong  with 
leadership  seminars  held  annually  at 
the  State  level,  guided  by  thousands  of 
volunteers  and  supporters  across  the 
United  States. 

MOTIVATING  TOMORROW'S  LEADERS 

Dr.  Schweitzer,  during  that  memora- 
ble visit  in  Africa,  had  told  Hugh  that 
"the  most  important  thing  in  educa- 
tion is  to  teach  young  people  to  think 
for  thenuelves.  "  HOBY  operates  on 
that  theory,  along  with  the  idea  that, 
if  given  the  opportunity,  every  person 
can  work  toward  their  highest  goals 
with  a  good  chance  of  succeeding. 
Sophomore  students  are  selected  to 
attend  the  annual  State  seminars 
based  on  top  academic  performance 
and  leadership  potential.  With  the 
HOBY  theme  of  "Motivating  Tomor- 
rows Leaders  Today,"  they  are  en- 
couraged to  further  develop  their  nat- 
ural gifts,  explore  the  world  around 
them  and  the  future  that  awaits,  and 
reach  out  to  contemporaries  to  share 
their  insights  and  enthusiasm. 

HOBY  opens  doors  for  young  people 
at  an  age  when  they  are  making  fun- 
damental decisions  about  their  life- 
styles. Interests,  and  goals.  Those 
doors  open  onto  a  world  they  have 
not,  perhaps,  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  or  recognize  as  their  own  forum 
for  future  achievement.  As  they  see 
todays  leaders  taking  an  interest  in 
their  development,  listening  to  their 
ideas,  sharing  with  them  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  wisdon.  they  come  to 
recognize  the  responsibilities  that  go 
hand  in  hand  with  positions  of  leader- 
ship. 

THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  LENDS  A  HAND 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  like 
to  point  out  that  all  of  this  is  accom- 
plished without  government  funding,  a 
point  not  lost  on  this  body.  Private 
sector  contributors  have  enthusiasti- 
cally embraced  HOBY's  goals  and 
achievements  and  they  have  made  It 
happen  with  their  generous  support. 
Corporate  America,  the  Main  Street 
business  community,  service  organiza- 
tions, and  individual  supporters  have 
made  It  all  possible,  year  after  year 
and,  for  that,  they  certainly  deserve 
our  respect  and  praise. 

MANY  TOMORROW'S  TO  COME 

Mr.  President,  the  success  and  vitali- 
ty of  this  foundation  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that,  while  more  than  100 
youth  organizations  in  this  country 
have  come  and  gone  since  HOBY  was 


established.  HOBY  is  in  its  Slst  year 
and  growing  even  stronger.  Its  con- 
tinuing relevance  in  our  society  and  itt 
enduring  legacy  for  the  youth  of  to- 
morrow should  convince  us  that  wt 
will  not  have  heard  the  last  of  the 
Hugh  O'Brian  Youth  Foundation-or 
the  leaders  It  has  inspired— for  many 
years  to  come. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  156-RELA 
TIVE  TO  THE  APOLLO  11 
LUNAR  MISSION,  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL SPACE  STATION 
FREEDOM  PROGRAM  AND  THE 
"MISSION  TO  PLANET  EARTH" 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Hol 
LINGS,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Cochkam,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Mr.  Graham)  submitted  the  followiii* 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  156 
Whereas  July  20.  1M9.  marks  the  20th  u 
niversary  of  Apollo  lis  landing  on  the 
moon,  one  of  the  greatest  technological  k 
compllshments  in  human  history,  and 
therefore  as  a  day  of  lasting  historical  sig- 
nificance. 

Whereas  Americans  remember  the  land- 
ing on  the  lunar  surface  not  only  with  i 
sense  of  historical  significance,  but  also 
with  one  of  honor  and  pride  in  the  accom 
plishment  of  the  crew  of  Apollo  1 1  and  the 
men  and  women  who  made  It  possible: 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  a  world 
leader  in  space  research  and  exploration 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
minstralion  (NASA)  is  recognized  and 
praised  worldwide  for  its  accomplishment! 
in  aeronautics  and  space  exploration  over 
the  past  three  decades; 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program 
is  a  tangible  and  highly  visible  demonstra 
tion  of  America's  continued  pursuit  of  new 
frontiers  and  new  challenges  in  order  to  Im- 
prove our  standard  of  liviiig,  broaden  our 
scientific  knowledge,  inspire  our  childrea 
and  stimulate  the  human  spirit; 

Whereas  our  commitment  to  an  intena 
tional  civil  space  program  holds  the  promise 
of  securing  greater  progress  toward  World 
peace  and  cooperative  global  efforts  in  con- 
fronting and  addressing  environmental  con- 
cerns affecting  all  mankind: 

Whereas  the  International  Space  Station 
Freedom  program,  to  build  a  permanently 
manned  space  station  in  earth  orbit,  is  the 
next  logical  step  In  the  continuing  explora- 
tion of  our  solar  system; 

Whereas  the  President  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  strong  support  he  announced 
today  on  the  occasion  of  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  historic  Apollo  1 1  lunar  land- 
ing, for  the  International  Space  SUtioo 
Freedom  and  the  Mission  to  Planet  Earth 
programs  and  his  commitment  to  maintain- 
ing United  States  leadership  in  space  by  ei- 
ploring  concepts  for  a  lunar  base  and 
maiuied  Mars  mission;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Space  SUtlon 
Freedom  program,  together  with  additional 
orbiting  satellites  dedicated  to  monltorinc 
global  climatic  processes  and  changes,  com- 
prises a  comprehensive  and  unprecedented 
scientific  study  known  as  the  "Mission  to 
Planet  Earth":  Now.  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adminiatration  (NASA),  the  crew  of  Apollo 
11.  and  all  those  associated  with  the  first 
lunar  landing  should  be  congratulated  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  success  of  the 
Apollo  11  miaalon; 

(2)  the  moat  appropriate  celebration  of 
the  first  lunar  landing  is  the  continued  and 
renewed  support  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  for  our  space  program,  and 
Ln  particular  the  International  Space  Sta- 
tion Freedom  program,  one  of  our  next  and 
necessary  civilian  space  objectives;  and 

(3)  the  additional  elements  of  Earth  sens- 
ing satellites  needed  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  "Mission  to  Planet  Earth"  should  be 
vigorously  pursued  In  a  cooperative  global 
effort  involving  all  Nations  of  the  World. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  capacity  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Space  Council,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  appro- 
priate conrunittees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  should  together  explore 
ail  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1990  budget  request 
for  the  International  Space  Station  Free- 
dom program  to  insure  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  this  program  and  the  expeditious 
development  of  the  global  envirorunental 
program  envisioned  as  the  "Mission  to 
Planet  Earth  ". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  328 

Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1160)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U^.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

8LEPAK  PRINCIPLES  ACT 
SBC.    .SHORTTrrLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Slepak 
Principles  Act". 

SBC.     .  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  freely  imdertook 
commitments  to  respect  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  as  set  forth  in  the 
HeUnkl  Final  Act.  the  Madrid  and  Vienna 
Concluding  Documents,  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration on  Human  Rights  and  other  inter- 
naticHtal  human  rights  instruments; 

(2)  although  there  has  been  Improved  ob- 
■enraaee  of  human  rights  and  ftmdamental 
freedoms  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States,  serious  violations  of  these  rights  and 
freedoms  still  occur  there,  and  most  im- 
provements which  have  occurred  have  yet 
to  be  instituUonaUzed: 

(3)  the  utilisation  of  forced  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  and  the  subse- 
quent buying  and  selling  of  these  products 
is  an  abuse  of  human  rights  and  is  still  prac- 


ticed in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
SUtes: 

(4)  religious  communities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  States  have  only  limit- 
ed control  of  the  religious  property  they  use 
and  the  Soviet  Government  can  take  such 
property  away  from  these  communities  for 
its  own  use: 

(5)  Soviet  labor  practices  have  Included 
denying  individuals  employment.  discrinU- 
nating  against  them  in  their  employment, 
and  dismissing  them  from  their  employ- 
ment for  acting  upon  their  rights  and  free- 
doms: 

(6)  employers  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide safe  worldng  conditions  for  their  em- 
ployees; 

(7)  serious  envirorunental  problems  exist 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States, 
and  local  officials  and  communities  have 
very  limited  ability  to  address  or  resolve 
these  problems  or  tc  protect  the  environ- 
ment; 

(8)  the  recent  enactment  of  laws  in  the 
Soviet  Union  allowing  Soviet  citizens  to 
engage  in  limited  forms  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  form  of  cooperatives  is  a  posi- 
tive step  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
freer  economy  and  society; 

(9)  the  activities  of  United  States  corpora- 
tions involved  in  Joint  ventures  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  States  have  the  inher- 
ent potential  to  promote  awareness  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
occupational  safety,  and  envirorunental  pro- 
tection through  contact  with  Soviet  society 
and  Soviet  citizens  employed  in  these  Joint 
ventures; 

(10)  "Vladimir  Slepak.  a  former  Soviet  citi- 
zen and  a  founding  member  of  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  MoiUtoring  Group  organized  to 
monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  has  proposed 
principles  relating  to  the  conduct  of  indus- 
trial cooperation  projects  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  States  that  will  pro- 
mote individual  human  rights  there;  and 

(11)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  all  United  States  nationals  par- 
ticipating in  Industrial  coop>eratlon  projects, 
including  Joint  ventures,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Baltic  States  conduct  their  ac- 
tivities in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with 
intematiorudly  recognized  norms  regarding 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  occupational  safety  standards, 
and  protection  of  the  enviroiunent. 

SEC.    .  SLEPAK  PRINCIPLES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  United 
States  luitionals  involved  in  industrial  coop- 
eration projects.  Joint  ventures,  or  extension 
of  loans  or  credits  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Baltic  States,  or  seeking  to  do  so.  should 
undertake— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  use  goods, 
facilities,  or  services  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  these  goods,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices were  produced,  wholly  or  in  part,  with 
the  utilization  of  forced  labor; 

(2)  to  ensure,  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
and  Baltic  States  workers  employed  in  the 
industrial  cooperation  project,  that  a  work- 
er's political  or  religious  views,  sex.  ethnic. 
or  social  baclcground.  or  engagement  in  ac- 
tivities promoting  human  rights  or  other  ac- 
tivities protected  under  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  and  the  Madrid  and  Vieiuia  Concluding 
Documents,  will  not  affect,  or  be  allowed  to 
affect,  the  status  or  terms  of  his  or  her  em- 
ployment: 

(3)  to  decline  participation  in  an  industrial 
cooperation  project  involving  the  use  of  a 
structure  currently  or  previously  serving  as 
a  religious  institution  or  a  place  of  worship; 


(4)  to  ensure  that  methods  of  production 
used  in  the  industrial  cooperation  project 
meet  international  standards  for  occupa- 
tlorml  safety; 

(5)  to  refrain  from  using  methods  of  pro- 
duction that  pose  uruiecessary  environmen- 
tal rlslKS  to  the  surrounding  environment, 
including  nearby  populations  and  their 
property,  and  to  seek  to  consult  with  con- 
cerned populations  regarding  protection  of 
the  local  environment; 

(6)  to  refrain  from  participation  in  the  ex- 
tension of  general  purpose,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, or  noiunoiUtorable  loans  to  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of  its 
economic  enterprises;  and 

(7)  to  seek  out  private  cooperatives  as  po- 
tential partners  or  participants  in  commer- 
cial activities,  when  that  is  commercially 
feasible  and  allowed  by  relevant  local  law. 

SEC.      .  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

(a)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  12  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  describing 
the  extent  to  which  industrial  cooperation 
projects,  including  Joint  ventures,  located  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States  in 
which  United  States  nationals  participate 
adhere  to  the  principles  contained  in  section 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide 
the  report  described  in  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  including  its  secretariat  and 
its  member  States,  and  encourage  these 
States  to  promote  principles  similar  to  those 
contained  in  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other 
Uruted  States  Government  agencies  in  con- 
tact with  United  States  ruttionals  participat- 
ing in  or  interested  in  participating  in  indus- 
trial cooperation  projects,  including  Joint 
ventures,  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States  shall  infonn  these  United  States  na- 
tionals of  the  contents  of  this  title  and  pro- 
vide them  with  copies  of  the  reports  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  under  this  section. 

SEC.      .  DEFINmONa 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Industrial  cooperation" 
means  the  following  conunerclal  activities: 
Joint  ventures  in  production  and  sale;  co- 
production;  si}ecialization  In  production  and 
sale;  construction,  adaptation  and  modern- 
ization of  plants;  cooperation  in  the  setting 
up  of  complete  industrial  installations; 
mixed  companies; 

(2)  the  term  "United  States  national" 
means— 

(A)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  other 
individual  who  owes  permanent  allegiance 
to  the  United  States:  and 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or  terri- 
tory thereof,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Bfariana  Is- 
lands: and 

(3)  the  phrase  "adhere  to  the  principles 
contained  in  section    "  means— 

(A)  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  principles 
contained  in  section  in  any  iikdustrial 
cooperation  projects  undertaken  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  Baltic  States: 

(B)  providing  the  Department  of  State,  on 
an  azmual  basis,  with  nonpropietary  infor- 
mation about  industrial  cooperation 
projects  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States  that  is  relevant  to  the  principles  con- 
tained in  section    ;  and 
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(C)  making  a  good  faith  effort  to  abide  by 
the  principles  contained  In  section  in  any 
Industrial  cooperation  projects  undertaken 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Baltic  States. 


KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  329 

Mr.  KASTEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  328  proposed 
by  Mr.  Heinz  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra. 
as  follows: 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  di- 
rected to— 

(1)  conduct  an  assessment  of  which  instt- 
lution  can  best  serve  as  an  international 
clearing  house  to  promote  debt-for-nature 
exchanges,  and  criteria  to  be  used  In  con- 
ducting this  assessment  shall  Include  but  Is 
not  limted  to  the  ability  of  an  Institution  to 
act  as  an  information  agent  for  debt-for- 
nature  exchanges  involving  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations,  financial  institutions  such 
as  the  multilateral  development  banks,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  privale 
banks,  and  potential  donors: 

(2)  report  the  findings  of  this  assessment 
and  a  timetable  for  establishing  such  a 
clearing  house  to  the  appropriate  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriations  committees  within  6 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  and 

(3)  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  to  each  multilateral  development 
bank  to  seek  the  implementation  of  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary. 

McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  330 

Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  .MOST-PAVURED-NATION    TRADE    TREAT 

.MENT 

(a)  lit  GofXRAL.— In  considering  the  provi 
sion  of  most- favored-nation  trade  treatment 
to  the  products  of  any  foreign  country  that 
is  a  signatory  to  the  Pinal  Act  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Helsinki 
Final  Act")  and  that  did  not  enjoy  such 
trade  treatment  on  June  1.  1989.  the  Presi 
dent  shall  taken  into  account— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is  in 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  par- 
ticularly the  human  rights  and  humanitari- 
an provisions,  and 

(2)  in  determining  such  compliance— 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  a  pattern  of  com- 
pliance exists  in  which  violations  are  clearly 
the  exception  and  contrary  to  established 
policy  and  generally  observed  practices  in 
the  country; 

(B)  the  existence,  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice, of  legal  procedures  and  presumptions, 
statutes,  administrative  regulations,  limita- 
tions on  law  enforcement  authorities,  and 
judicial  means  of  redress  in  the  country 
that  facilitate  and  encourage,  rather  than 
frustrate,  the  exercise  by  the  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  the  country  of  fundamental 
freedoms  specified  In  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act: 
and 

(C)  the  ability  of  citizens  of  the  country 
and  citizens  of  other  foreign  countries  that 
are  signatories  to  the  Helsinki  Ptnal  Act.  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  freely  to  monitor  the 
performance  of  the  governmental  author! 
ties  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act 
throughout   the   territory   of  the  country. 


and  to  publicize  their  findings,  both  within 
and  outside  of  the  country. 

(b)  RSPORT.- At  the  time  the  President 
provides  most-favored-natlon  trade  treat- 
ment to  any  foreign  country  described  in 
subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
scribing the  extent  to  which  such  country  Is 
In  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  criteria  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2). 

<c)  CoifSTRncTioN— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion may  be  construed  as  vitiating,  limiting, 
or  otherwise  having  any  effect  on  any  other 
limitations  on.  or  requirements  or  waiver 
procedures  necessary  for.  the  provision  of 
most-fsvored-nation  trade  treatment  to  the 
products  of  any  foreign  country  that  are  im- 
posed under  any  other  provision  of  law. 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  331 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  GORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  145.  after  line  U.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 
TITLE  X-ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATUS  OP 

CERTAIN   NATIONALS   OF  THE   PEO- 

PLES  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Sec  1001  Short  Title. -This  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Emergency  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion Relief  Act  of  1989". 

Sec.  1002.  Adjustment  of  Status  or  Cer- 
tain Nationals  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.— The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
245A  the  following  new  sections: 

■SEt .  245B  AIUISTMENT  OF  ST  ATI  S  OF  CERTAIN 
SATIONAUS  OF  THE  PEOPI.E-S  REPl  B- 
l.UOF  CHINA  •■ 

(a)  Waiver  of  Foreign  Residence  Re- 
quirement FOR  J'  Nonimmigrants.— Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
212(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  use.  1182(e)),  a  national  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  may  apply  for  ad- 
justment of  status  to  that  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  or 
for  a  change  to  another  nonimmigrant 
status  if  such  alien  - 

(1)  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  on  or  before  June  5,  1989.  as  a  nonim- 
migrant described  in  subparagraph  (J)  of 
section  101(a)(15)  of  the  Inunigratlon  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  lIOKaX  15)).  or 
lawfully  changed  status  on  or  t>efore  June  5, 
1989  to  that  of  a  nonimmigrant  described  in 
such  paragraph,  and 

"(2)  was  in  lawful  nonimmigrant  status  on 
June  5.  1989.  and  has  been  continuously 
resident  in  the  United  States  since  June  5. 
1989.  other  than  for  brief,  casual  and  inno- 
cent absences. 

"(b)  Presumption  of  Continuous  Resi- 
dence FOR  Certain  Nationals  of  the  Peo- 
PLES  Republic  of  China.— For  purposes  of 
adjustment  of  status  under  section  245  of 
the  Immigration  aind  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1225)  and  change  of  status  under  sec 
tion  248  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1228).  in  the 
case  of  any  national  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  who- 
'd) lawfully  entered  the  United  States  on 
or  before  June  5,  1989,  as  a  nonimmigrant 
described  in  subparagraph  (F).  (J)  or  (M)  of 
section  I01(a)(15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)<15)),  or 
lawfully  changed  status  on  or  before  June  5. 


1989  to  that  of  a  nonimmigrant  described  in 
any  such  subparagraph,  and 

"(2)  was  in  lawful  nonimmigrant  status  on 
June  5.  1989.  and  has  been  continuously 
resident  In  the  United  States  since  Jime  5, 
1989,  other  than  for  brief,  casual  and  inno- 
cent absences. 

such  alien  shall  be  considered  as  having  con- 
tinued to  maintain  lawful  status  as  such  a 
nonimmigrant  (and  to  have  maintained  con- 
tinuously a  lawful  status)  for  the  period  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (e). 

"(c)  Aitthorization  of  Travel  Abroad.— 
The  Attorney  General  shall,  in  accordance 
with  existing  regulations,  permit  an  alien 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  or  (b)(2)  to 
return  to  the  United  States  after  such  brief 
and  casual  trips  abroad  as  reflect  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  alien  to  continue  res- 
idence in  the  United  States. 

(d)  Employmxnt  Authorization.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  permit  a  national  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  who  Is  de- 
scribed in  sut>section  (b)(1)  or  (bK2)  to 
engage  in  employment  in  the  United  States, 
and  shall  provide  such  national  with  an  em- 
ployment authorization  document  or  other 
appropriate  work  permit  for  the  duration 
described  in  subsection  (e). 

"(e)  Duration  of  Status.— 

(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (e)(2),  nationals 
of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  described 
In  subsection  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  shall  have 
their  departure  from  the  United  States  de- 
ferred until  June  5.  1993,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  alien  has  obtained  an  adjust- 
ment or  change  of  status  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b). 

(2)  On  or  after  June  5.  1990,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  terminate  the  duration  of 
status  accorded  under  this  subsection  (e)  no 
s(x>ner  than  60  days  following  the  date  that 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  con- 
ditions in  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
permit  such  aliens  to  return  to  that  country 
in  safety. 

-SEC.  24M-.  ADJl'STMENT  TO  LAWFl'L  RESIDENT 
STATICS  or  CERTAIN  NATIONALS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBUC  OF  CHINA. 

'"(a)  Adjustment  to  Tdiforary  Rksidknt 
Status.— The  status  of  a  national  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  shall  be  adjust- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General  to  that  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  temporary  resl 
dence  If — 

"(1)  the  alien  applies  for  such  adjustment 
during  the  90-day  period  prior  to  June  5, 
1993: 

(2)  the  alien— 

(A)  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  on  or  before  June  S.  1989.  as  a  nonim- 
migrant described  In  subparagraph  (P).  (J) 
or  (M)  of  section  lOKaHIS)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
llOUaKlS)),  or  lawfully  changed  status  on 
or  before  June  5.  1989  to  that  of  a  nonimmi- 
grant described  in  any  such  subparagraph, 
and 

"(B)  was  in  lawful  nonimmigrant  status 
on  June  5.  1989.  and  has  been  continuously 
resident  in  the  United  States  since  June  5. 
1989,  other  than  for  brief,  casual  and  inno- 
cent absences: 

"(3)  the  alien  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  245A(aK4)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1255a(aK4)). 
except  that  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or 
any  subdivision  thereof  shall  not  constitute 
an  independent  basis  for  denial  of  adjust- 
ment of  status  if  such  membership  was  'in- 
voluntary' or  'nonmeanlngful'  and  if  the 
alien  on  or  before  the  date  of  adjustment  of 
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status  terminates  such  membership  and  re- 
nounces communism;  and 

"(4)  the  Attorney  General  shall  not  have 
tennlnated  prior  to  June  5.  1983,  the  dura- 
tion of  status  described  in  subsection 
24SB(e). 

The  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for 
the  acceptance  and  processing  of  applica- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  Status  and  Adjustment  of  Perma- 
nent Residence  Status.— The  provisions  of 
subsections  (b).  <c)(6),  (c)<7).  (d).  (f),  (g)  and 
(h)  of  section  245 A  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  <8  U.S.C.  1255a)  shall  apply 
to  a  national  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  who  is  an  alien  provided  temporary 
residence  under  subsection  (a)  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  aliens 
provided  lawful  temporary  residence  status 
under  section  245 A(  a)  of  such  Act,  except 
that  membership  in  the  Commimist  Party 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or  any 
subdivision  thereof  shall  not  constitute  an 
independent  basis  for  denial  of  adjustment 
of  status  If  such  membership  was  involun- 
tary' or  nonmeaningful'  and  if  the  alien  on 
or  before  the  date  of  adjustment  of  status 
terminates  such  membership  and  renounces 
communism. 

"(c)  Authorization  of  Travel  Abroad.— 
The  Attorney  General  shall,  in  accordance 
with  existing  regulations,  permit  a  national 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  who  is  an 
alien  provided  temporary  residence  under 
subsection  (a)  to  return  to  the  United  States 
after  such  brief  and  casual  trips  abroad  as 
reflect  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  alien 
to  continue  residence  in  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Emplo-xtient  Authorization.- The 
Attorney  General  shall  permit  a  national  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  who  is  an 
alien  provided  temporary  residence  under 
subsection  (a)  to  engage  in  employment  in 
the  United  States,  and  shall  provide  such 
national  with  an  employment  authorization 
document  or  other  appropriate  work  permit 
for  the  appropriate  duration." 


ority  practices  in  Japan  have  been  designat- 
ed under  that  Act: 

Whereas  an  initiative  has  been  instituted 
with  Japan  to  examine  a  broad  array  of 
structural  Impediments  to  trade,  and  the 
United  States  side  will  be  cochaired  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative; 

Whereas  there  are  representatives  as- 
signed to  the  American  Embassy  in  Japan 
from  the  Departments  of  State.  Treasury. 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  but  not  from 
the  Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Rep- 
resentative; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative is  integral  to  trade  policy  formula- 
tion, trade  policy  implementation,  and  trade 
negotiations  with  Japan,  but  does  not  have 
a  representative  assigned  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  Japan;  and 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  have  a  representative  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Tokyo. 


ROCKEFELLER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
332 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  submitted  an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as 

follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  add 

the  following  new  section: 

9EC.  .  SENSE  or  THE  SENATE  THAT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TRADE  REP- 
RESENTA'nVE  SHALL  HAVE  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  THE  AMERICAN  EMBAS- 
SY IN  TOKYO. 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  global  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  for  May  was  $10.2  bil- 
lion. >2.0  billion  more  than  in  April,  and,  an- 
nualizing the  deficit  figure  for  the  January- 
May  period  indicates  a  1989  deficit  of  $111 
billion: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  merchandize 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  for  May  was  $4.3 
billion,  $400  million  more  than  in  April,  and, 
annualizing  the  deficit  figure  for  the  Janu- 
ary-May period  indicates  a  1989  deficit  of 
$49  bllltMi: 

Whereas  Japan  accounte  for  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  United  SUtes  global  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit  so  far  this  year. 

Whereas  Japan  has  been  designated  as  a 
priority  country  under  the  so-called  "Super 
301"  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  and  three  pri- 


MACK  (AND  GRAHAM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  333 

Mr.  MACK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Graham)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  145,  after  line  22.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  »I5.  PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  TRANSACTIONS 
BETWEEN  CERTAIN  CNrTED  STATES 
FIRMS  AND  CUBA. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law,  no  license  may  be  issued  for  any  trans- 
action descrilied  in  section  515.559  of  title 
31,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect 
on  July  1,  1989. 

On  page  5,  in  the  Uble  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  914.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Sec.  915.  Prohibition  on  certain  transac- 
tions l)etween  certain  United 
States  firms  and  C^iba.". 


SIMON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  334 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Kehkkdy,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
BiSEM)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.         .     MUL-HLATERAL     SANCTIONS     AGAINST 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.- The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  sUtes  that  "international  coopera- 
tion is  a  prerequisite  to  an  effective  anti- 
apartheid  policy"; 

(2)  the  Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  sUtes  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  "to  seek  international  agree- 
ments with  the  other  Industrialized  democ- 
racies to  bring  about  the  complete  disman- 
tling of  apartheid"; 

(3)  the  Coirprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  sUtes  that  'Sanctions  imposed 
under  such  agreements  should  be  both 
direct  and  official  executive  or  legislative 
acts  of  governments"; 


(4)  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  expresses  the  sense  of  Oongreas  that 
the  President  "should  instruct"  the  Perma- 
nent RepresenUtive  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
the  United  Nations  to  propose  that  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  impose 
measures  against  South  Africa  "of  the  same 
type  as  are  imposed  by  this  Act"; 

(5)  the  Permanent  RepresenUtive  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  United  Nations  contra- 
vened the  intentions  of  the  Congress,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986,  by  vetoing  two  proposed 
Security  Council  Resolutions,  on  Pebruary 
20,  1987.  and  March  7,  1988,  that  would 
have  imposed  selective  but  mandatory  inter- 
national economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa,  similar  to  those  Imposed  by  the 
United  SUtes  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Comprehensive  Anti>Apartheid  Act  of  1986; 

(6)  those  vetoes  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  United  Nation  Security  Council  run 
counter  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte's  Advisory  Committee  on 
South  Africa.  esUblished  pursuant  to  Exec- 
utive Order  12532  of  September  9,  1985; 

(7)  the  Advisory  Committee  concluded  in 
its  January  1987  report  that  the  "most  ef- 
fective external  pressure"  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  will  come  from  a  "con- 
certed International  effort"; 

(8)  the  Advisory  Committee  recommended 
that  the  President  begin  "urgent  consulU- 
tions"  with  United  SUtes  allies  to  "enlist 
their  support  for  a  multilateral  program  of 
sanctions"  drawn  from  those  measures  in 
the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986; 

(9)  the  European  Community,  the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  Japan  liave  adopted  se- 
lected economic  sanctions  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  which  parallel 
some  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  United 
SUtes.  such  as  a  ban  on  new  investment  and 
on  the  imporUtion  of  gold  coins,  iron,  and 
steel; 

(10)  Japan.  Italy.  Prance,  the  United 
SUtes,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany  are  South  Africa's 
major  trading  partners,  accoimting  for  81 
percent  of  South  Africa's  imports  and  78 
percent  of  South  Africa's  exports  in  1987; 

(11)  Japan  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  became  South  Africa's  top  trading 
partners  in  1987; 

(12)  the  United  SUtes  General  Account- 
ing Office  concluded  in  its  September  1988 
summary  report  on  South  Africa  that  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  the  United  SUtes  on 
South  Africa  under  the  Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  reduced  South 
African  exports  by  $417  Dailllon  and  caused 
a  total  trade  reduction  of  $469  million  be- 
cause of  South  Africa's  inability  to  redirect 
trade  to  other  markets; 

(13)  the  United  SUtes,  United  Kingdom, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland accoimt  for  almost  half  of  South  Af- 
rica's international  debt  of  $23  billion:  and 

(14)  the  President  is  authorized  in  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986 
to  limit  the  imporUtion  into  the  United 
SUtes  of  products  or  services  of  a  foreign 
country  "to  the  extent  to  which  such  for- 
eign country  benefits  from,  or  otherwise 
takes  commercial  advantage  of,  any  sanc- 
tion or  prohibition"  Imposed  under  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congriss.- It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should 

( 1 )  take  immediate  steps  to  achieve  a  con- 
sensus among  South  Africa's  major  trading 
partners  on  effective  economic,  political  and 
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diplomAtlc  measures  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  apartheid: 

(2)  implement  to  the  fullest  extent  ail  the 
provisiona  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986: 

(3)  implement  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee: 

(4)  take  active  steps  designed  to  bring 
about  concerted  multilateral  pressure  by 
Japan.  Canada,  the  member  states  of  the 
European  Community,  and  other  United 
States  allies  on  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  to  dismantle  its  immoral  and  inhu- 
mane system  of  apartheid  through  a  process 
of  negotiation  with  legitimate  representa- 
tives freely  chosen  by  all  the  citizens  of 
South  Africa: 

(5)  instruct  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
to  offer  a  resolution  in  the  Security  Council 
that  would  impose  selective  mandatory 
sanctions  similar  to  those  embodied  in  the 
Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act  of  1986 
against  South  Africa  for  a  period  of  12 
months: 

(6)  instruct  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  United  Nations 
to  vote  for  any  resolution  offered  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  that  would  impose  selective 
mandatory  sanctions  against  South  Africa 
as  a  means  of  promoting  an  end  to  apart 
heid: 

(7)  strengthen  the  impact  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  through 
the  use  of  diplomatic  and  political  pressure 
in  private  as  well  as  public  fora: 

(8)  direct  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other  appro- 
priate executive  agencies  to  monitor  careful- 
ly trade  relationshfps  between  South  Africa 
and  United  States  allies:  and 

(9)  take  effective  action  against  those  for- 
eign countries  benefiting  from  or  taking  ad- 
vantage of  United  States  sanctions  against 
South  Africa. 


ROCKEFELLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  335 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DAifPORTH.  Mr.  Hklms,  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
BiHGAUAM.  Mr.  WARireR.  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  MoTNiHAM,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Heinz, 
and  Mr.  Roth),  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC  SENSE  OP  THE  SENATE  THAT  THE  OFFUE 

OP  THE  INITED  STATES  TRADE  REP 
RESENTATIVE  SHALL  HAVE  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  THE  AIMERU  AN  EMBA.S- 
SV  IN  TOKYO. 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  global  mer 
chandise  trade  deficit  for  May  was  $10.2  bil- 
lion. $2.0  bUlion  more  than  in  April,  and.  an 
nualizing  the  deficit  figure  for  the  January - 
May  period  indicates  a  1989  deficit  of  $111 
bUlion: 

Whereas  the  United  States  merchandise 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  for  May  was  $4.3 
billion.  $400  million  more  than  in  April,  and. 
annualizing  the  deficit  figure  for  the  Janu 
ary-May  period  indicates  a  1989  deficit  of 
$49  billion: 

Whereas  Japan  accounts  for  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  United  SUtes  global  merchan 
dise  trade  deficit  so  far  this  year: 

Whereas  Japan  has  been  designated  as  a 
priority  country  under  the  so-called    Super 


301"  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  and  three  pri- 
ority practices  In  Japan  have  been  designat- 
ed under  that  Act: 

Whereas  an  initiative  has  been  Instituted 
with  Japan  to  examine  a  broad  array  of 
structural  impediments  to  trade,  and  the 
United  SUtes  side  will  be  cochalred  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  United  States  Trade 
RepresenUtive: 

Whereas  there  are  representatives  as- 
signed to  the  American  Embassy  in  Japan 
from  the  Departments  of  State.  Treasury, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  but  not  from 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive is  integral  to  trade  policy  formula- 
tion, trade  policy  implemenUtion.  and  trade 
negotiations  with  Japan,  but  does  not  have 
a  representative  assigned  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  Japan:  and 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre 
sentative  shall  have  a  representative  in  the 
American  E^mbassy  in  Tokyo. 


DANPORTH  (AND  BOREN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  336 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    DANFORTH   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  BoREN)  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows; 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
upon  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  issue  a  report  to  the  Senate  by 
December  31.  1989.  on  the  appropriate  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  with  respect  to  the  formulation 
of  United  States  foreign  policy. 

SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  337 

( Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. ) 
Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  Levin)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropnate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  EMTABLISHME.NT  OP  AN   INTERNATIONAL 

STRIKE  PIIRIE. 

It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  SecreUry  of  State  should 
call  for  international  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  on  the  establishment  of 
an  international  strike  force  to  pursue  and 
apprehend  major  international  drug  traf- 
fickers and  terrorists. 

SE«  CREATION  MP  A  Ml  LTILATERAL  ANTI-NAR- 

(  ()TK-S  STRIKE  PORCE. 

<a)  PiwDiNCS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
il)  the  United  SUtes  Congress  has  in  the 
past    sought    approval    for    a    multilateral 
strike  force  dedicated  to  the  war  on  drugs: 

(2)  the  proposal  to  create  a  multilateral, 
international  anti-nsu'cotics  force  as  pro- 
posed by  Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley  of 
Jamaica,  is  a  plan  worthy  of  praise  and 
strong  U.S.  support: 

(3)  the  Manley  plan  is  the  first  operative 
proposal   to  use  multilateral   force  against 
the  drug  cartels  in  Latin  America  made  by  a 
government   leader   in  the  Western  Hemi 
sphere: 

(4)  moreover,  the  proposal  has  been 
matched  by  Jamaica's  parallel  commitment 
to  the  drug  war  and  by  Uking  the  lead  in 


developing  an  Independent,  international 
strategy  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions. 

(b)  SoiSE  OF  THE  CoNCRSss.— It  Is  there- 
fore the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  Prime  Minister  Manley  of  Jamaica  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  proposal  and  for 
his  commitment  to  the  war  on  drugs:  and 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  should  work 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other  mul- 
tilateral organizations  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  such  force  and  assist  in  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  this  force,  if  it  Is  found  to  be 
feasible. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Pdkdiho.— Funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this 
bill  for  any  United  Nations  program,  may  be 
reallocated  for  a  program  to  esUblish  an 
international  strike  force  for  international 
narcotics  control  under  the  United  Nations 
or  other  multilateral  auspices.  Such  reallo- 
cation may  occur  only  if  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives.  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate,  are  notified  at  least  15  days 
in  advance  of  the  obligation  of  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  applicable  to 
reprogramming  notifications  under  section 
634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  338 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SE(  DEATH    PENALTY    POR   TERRORIST   ACTS 

ABROAD  AGAINST  INITED  STATES  NA 
TIONAIA 

Section  2331(a)(1)  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  '.  or  the  court 
may  impose  a  sentence  of  death  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 7001  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988(21  UAC.  848)". 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  339 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SPEC'l'EK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  .  COMMEMORATION  OP  VICTIMS  OP  TERROR- 
ISM. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  terrorism  continues  to  shock  the  con- 
science of  the  civilized  world.  On  numerous 
occasions,  international  outlaws  have 
sought  to  Influence  the  foreign  policy  of  na- 
tions by  outrageous  acts  of  violence  against 
innocent  citizens. 

(2)  since  1973.  well  over  500  Americans 
have  perished  in  the  course  of  approximate- 
ly 140  lethal  terrorist  attacks.  It  is  impracti- 
cal to  list  each  victim  by  name,  but  the 
three  cases  described  below  Ulustrate  that 
terrorism  wreaks  not  only  political  havoc, 
but  personal  tragedy  as  well. 

(3)  in  June  1985,  terrorists  hijacked  TWA 
flight  847  en  route  from  Athens  to  Rome. 
After  the  aircraft  was  diverted  to  Beirut, 
the  terrorists  shot  Navy  diver  Robert 
Stetham  and  dumped  his  body  onto  the 
Urmac  of  the  Beirut  Airport. 
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(4)  in  October  1985,  four  Palestinian 
gunmen  hijacked  the  Italian  cruise  ship 
Achille  Lauro  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
During  this  incident,  the  terrorists  mur- 
dered Leon  Kllnghoffer,  an  elderly  Ameri- 
can confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

(5)  on  December  21,  1988,  Pan  Am  flight 
103  en  route  from  London  to  New  York  blew 
up  over  Locherbie,  Scotland,  killing  270 
people,  including  189  Americans.  The  evi- 
dence strongly  suggests  that  flight  103  was 
destroyed  in  a  terrorist  attack,  but  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  the  Pan  Am  103  victims 
have  been  traumatized  by  the  inability  of 
law  enforcement  officials  to  identify  the 
perpetrator(s)  of  this  barbaric  act: 

(6)  at  present,  nine  Americans  are  being 
held  hostage  in  the  Middle  East.  These  indi- 
viduals are  victims  of  terrorism  as  well.  The 
Congress  deplores  their  continued  detention 
and  expresses  its  fervent  desire  that  they  be 
released  unharmed  forthwith. 

(7)  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  feel 
overwhelming  grief  and  sorrow  for  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  terrorism,  yet  lack  a  satisfac- 
tory means  of  conveying  their  condolences 
to  the  families  and  friends  of  the  victims. 
The  designation  of  a  day  of  commemoration 
for  the  victims  of  terrorism  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate means  of  expressing  the  sorrow  of 
the  nation. 

(8)  December  21.  1989.  is  a  suiUble  day  of 
commemoration  because  it  is  the  one  year 
anniversary  of  the  apparent  bombing  of  Pan 
Am  flight  103. 

(b)  CoMimiORATioN.— The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  E)ecember  21,  1989,  as  "Ter- 
rorist Victims  Commemoration  Day"  and  to 
urge  the  Governors  of  the  several  SUtes, 
the  chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  mark  this 
day  with  appropriately  solemn  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


CHAFEE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  340 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  LuGAR.  and  Mr.  Inotjye)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pre- 
pared by  them  to  the  bill  S.  1160, 
supra,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  recognizes 
that  Israel  has  experienced  difficulties  with 
violence  generated  in  some  schools  in  some 
areas  of  the  West  Bank: 

Whereas  on  February  3.  1988.  the  Israeli 
military  authorities  first  announced  the  clo- 
sure of  West  Bank  schools,  schools  have 
been  open  for  only  a  few  weeks  since  then, 
and  were  closed  on  January  20.  1989.  "until 
further  notice."  resulting  in  schools  being 
open  only  for  several  weeks  during  the  past 
eighteen  monttis: 

Whereas  the  school  closures  have  affected 
all  1.194  kindergartens,  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  West  Bank: 

Whereas  universities  and  community  col- 
leges in  the  West  Bank  have  been  closed  for 
over  one  year; 

Whereas  the  closure  orders  have  affected 
all  West  Bank  schools  including  public,  pri- 
vate. United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (UNRWA)  schools,  as  well  as  voca- 
tional training  centers  and  universities; 

Whereas  the  school  closures  have  affected 
320.000  school-aged  chUdren  and  18.000  uni- 
versity and  community  college  students,  or 
roughly  40  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
West  Bank; 


Whereas  the  continuation  of  education  in 
any  form,  including  informal  makeup  class- 
es outside  of  school  premises  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  homework  has  been  prohibited: 

Whereas  the  school  closures  have  the 
most  profound  impact  on  primary-aged 
schoolchildren  inasmuch  as  educators  be- 
lieve that  the  denial  of  instruction  to  stu- 
dents at  certain  sUges  in  their  education 
leaves  serious  gaps  in  their  cognitive  devel- 
opment which  are  very  difficult  to  correct 
at  a  later  stage; 

Whereas  article  450  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Protection  of  Civil- 
ian Persons  in  Time  of  War  (Convention  IV) 
sUtes  that  "The  Occupying  Power  shall, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  national  and 
local  authorities,  faciliUte  the  proper  work- 
ing of  all  institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  education  of  children;" 

Whereas  article  33  of  that  Convention 
specifies  that  "No  protected  person  may  be 
punished  for  an  offense  he  or  she  has  not 
personally  committed;" 

Whereas  reopening  all  the  schools  on  the 
West  Bank  would  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  improving  relations  between  Pal- 
estinians and  the  Government  of  Israel; 

Whereas  reesUblishing  a  more  normal 
educational  environment  on  the  West  Bank 
would  be  an  important  step  toward  creating 
a  climate  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  which 
is  more  conducive  to  progress  toward  peace 
and  in  which  mutually  accepUble  local  elec- 
tions could  take  place,  according  to  the  pro- 
posal put  forward  by  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment. 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  supports  ef- 
forts that  contribute  to  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  in  the  region; 

Whereas  Israeli  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Dan  Shom- 
ron  on  July  12,  1989,  issued  instructions  in 
anticipation  of  reopening  many  schools  in 
the  West  Bank  gradually  in  the  near  future: 

Whereas  as  of  this  date  no  schools  in  the 
West  Bank  have  been  reopened:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Israel's  announced 
intention  to  reopen  schools  in  the  West 
Bank  is  to  be  commended; 

That  Isreal  should  undertake  to  reopen 
schools  in  the  West  Bank  without  delay: 

That  interference  with  kindergarten,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  the 
West  Bank  should  not  be  implemented  in 
the  future  as  a  means  of  exerting  political 
pressure. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  341 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   HELMS  submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S,  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.       .  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR   PEACEKEEPING   AC- 
TIVITIES IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 
(a)    ASSITRANCES   THAT    ALL    C^TIBAN    TROOPS 

Will  Be  Withdrawn.— The  United  SUtes 
may  not,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  expend  any  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  a  contribution 
or  any  other  assistance  with  respect  to  im- 
plemenUtion of  the  Tripartite  Agreement 
until  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  has  received  explicit 
and  reliable  assurances  from  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  Bilateral  Agreement  that  all 
Cuban  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Angola  by  July  1.  1991.  and  that  no  Cuban 


troops  wiU  remain  in  Angola  after  that  date; 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  assured  the  United  SUtes  that 
It  is  his  understanding  that  all  Cuban  trooiw 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Angola  by  July  1. 
1991.  and  that  no  Cuban  troops  will  remain 
in  Angola  after  that  date. 

(b)  CONTRIBUTIOHS  ColfDITIOHAL  IH  COM- 
PLIANCE.—The  United  SUtes  may  not 
expend  any  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  for  a  contribution  of  any 
other  assistance  with  respect  to  implemen- 
tation of  the  Tripartite  Agreement— 

(1)  if  the  Government  of  C^ba  fails  at  any 
time  to  comply  with  any  of  its  obligations 
under  Article  1  of  the  Bilateral  Agreement 
(relating  to  the  calendar  for  redeployment 
and  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops),  or 

(2)  if  any  Cuban  troops  remain  in  Angola 
after  July  1.  1991. 

(c)  Reports  to  Congress.— 

(1)  Compliance  with  obligations.— Not 
more  than  15  days  after  each  scheduled 
phase  of  the  redeployment  northward  and 
withdrawal  of  CXiban  troops  pursuant  to  the 
Bilateral  Agreement,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  Congressional 
conmiittees  a  report  on  whether  each  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  is 
complying  with  its  obligations  under  the 
agreement.  And  the  President  shall  report 
to  the  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees whenever  he  has  determined  that  a  ma- 
terial breach  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement 
may  have  been  conmiitted  by  any  of  the  sig- 
natories to  that  Agreement. 

(d)  DisBURSEicEHTS.— Of  the  amount 
auithorized  to  be  appropriated  to  be  made 
available  for  contribution  with  respect  to 
implemenUtion  of  the  Agreement  Among 
the  People's  Republic  of  Angola,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  signed  at  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 22,  1988,  (hereafter  known  as  the 
Tripartite  Agreement)  25  percent  of  the 
annual  amount  shall  be  available  each  cal- 
endar quarter  beginning  October  1,  1989 
only  if  the  President  determines  and  certi- 
fies at  that  time  to  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  that  (1)  each  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  Tripartite  Agreement  is  in  com- 
pliance with  its  obligations  under  the  Agree- 
ment. (2)  the  Government  of  C^ba  has  com- 
plied with  its  obligations  under  Article  1  of 
the  Bilateral  Agreement  (relating  to  the  cal- 
endar for  redeployment  and  withdrawal  of 
Cuban  troops),  (3)  the  Cubans  have  not  en- 
gaged in  any  offensive  military  actions 
against  UNIT  A.  Including  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal warfare,  (4)  the  United  Nations  and  its 
affiliated  agencies  have  terminated  all  fund- 
ing and  other  support,  in  conformity  with 
the  United  Nations  impartiality  package,  to 
the  South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO).  and  (5)  the  United  Nations 
Angola  Verification  Mission  is  demonstrat- 
ing diligence,  impartiality,  and  professional- 
ism in  verifying  the  departiu~e  of  CXiban 
troops  and  the  recording  of  any  troop  roU- 
tions. 

(e)  Funding  of  these  activities  by  the 
United  SUtes  may  not  be  construed  as  con- 
stituting recognition  of  any  government  In 
Angola. 

(f)  the  term  "BUateral  Agreement"  means 
the  Agreement  Between  the  GovemmenU 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola  and  the 
Republic  of  C^ba  for  the  Termination  of 
the  International  Mission  of  the  Cuban 
Military  Contingent,  signed  at  the  United 
Nations  on  December  22,  1988,  and  the  term 
"Tripartite  Agreement"  means  the  Agree- 
ment   Among    the    People's    Republic    of 
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Angola,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  signed  at  the  United 
Nations  on  December  22.  1088. 

(g)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. Foreign  Affairs  and  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations.  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  342 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   HELMS  submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  49.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    lU.    FOREIG.N    SERVICE   GRIEVANCE    BOAKP 
PRCK'EDIRES. 

(a)  Prockduris.— Section  U06  of  the  For 
eign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C  4136)  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  1 1  >  at 
the  request '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"not  later  than  90  days  after  the  request". 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8),  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  i9i  as 
paragraph  (8). 

(b)  Decisions.— Section  1107(a)  of  .such 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  4137(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Upon"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Within  90  days  after",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "expeditiously" 

On  page  3  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  152  insert  the 
following  new  item; 

"Sec.  153.  Foreign  Service  Grievance  Board 
Procedures.". 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  343 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    HELMS   submitted   an    amend 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  the  amendment  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

SEC.  SENSE  OK  THE  SENATE  RE(;ARI>IN(;  THK 

SITIATION      IN     THE      REPI  HI.IC     OK 
SOITH  AFRICA. 

Congress  fin<ls  that: 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  participated  in  good  faith 
in  negotiations  regarding  the  future  of  Na 
mibia  and  Angola; 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  initiated  a  number  of  dip- 
lomatic and  other  contacts  with  other  Afri- 
can states,  including  visits  by  the  State 
President.  Mr.  P.W.  Botha,  of  South  Africa 
to  Zaire  and  Mozambique: 

(c)  The  leader  of  the  National  Party  of 
South  Africa.  Mr  F.W.  deKlerk.  visited  Mo 
zambique  on  July  19.  1989.  and  has  dis- 
cussed the  future  of  that  country  with  top 
elected  political  leaders  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Portugal. 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  with  the  Vatican; 

(d)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  undertaken,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  African  states,  a  number  of 
vital  development  and  commercial  projects 
to  improve  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  those 
countries: 

(e)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  acting  to  defend  the  Tripar 
tite  Accords  sig^ned  in  New  York  on  Decern 
ber  22.  1988.  under  United  Nations  auspices, 
successfully  repelled  a  military  invasion  by 
elements  of  the  South  West  African  Peo- 


ples' Organization  into  Namibia  on  April  1. 
1989; 

(f)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  cooperated  fully  with  the 
Government  of  Cuba  and  the  Popular 
Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
(MPLA)  scrupulously  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions of  the  Tripartite  Accords  signed  in 
New  York  on  December  22.  1988; 

(g)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  is  fully  cooperating  with  the 
United  Nations  Transition  Assistance  Group 
(UNTAG)  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions and  representatives  to  provide  for 
internationally  acceptable  independence  for 
Namibia  (also  known  as  South  West  Africa); 

(h)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  is  fully  committed  to  a  negoti- 
ated end  of  the  civil  war  in  Angola  and.  to 
that  end.  has  withdrawn  all  of  its  forces 
from  Angolan  territory;  and 

(i)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has.  in  accordance  with  the 
Tripartite  Agreement  signed  in  New  York 
on  December  22.  1988.  terminated  its  sup 
port  for  the  Popular  Union  for  the  Total  In 
dependence  of  Angola  (UNITA) 

Congress  also  finds  that: 

<  1 )  A  national  election,  resulting  in  new 
political  leadership  for  South  Africa,  will  be 
held  on  September  6.  1989: 

(2)  The  leader  of  the  National  Party  of 
South  Africa.  Mr.  F  W.  deKlerk.  has  made 
innovative,  bold  statements  regarding  a  new 
political  dispensation  to  include  fully  all 
South  African  citizens  in  political  represen- 
tation and  decisionmaking  in  that  country; 

(3)  Responsible,  credible  leaders  of  Black 
and  other  opposition  groups  have  set  forth 
a  declaration  of  principles  considered  vital 
to  internal  negotiations  about  a  new  politi 
cal  dispensation  within  South  Africa; 

i4)  Credible  opposition  leadership  have 
adopted  or  are  continuing  to  uphold  the  ne- 
cessity for  negotiations  and  political  change 
in  South  Africa  free  from  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence. 

1 5)  Existing  and  new  political  parties  and 
movements  continue  to  be  created,  which 
may  earn  a  role  in  negotiations  for  a  new 
political  dispensation  in  South  Africa. 

(6)  Both  the  leader  of  the  National  Party 
of  South  Africa.  Mr  F.W  deKlerk  and  cred- 
ible opposition  leaders,  have  espoused 
strong  support  for  a  nondiscriminatory  po- 
litical system,  providing  equality  of  opportu 
nity  for  all  South  Africans  and  economic  op- 
portunity through  a  competitive,  market- 
oriented  economic  system,  and 

(7)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  is  fully  committed  to  peaceful 
reform  leading  to  the  abolition  of  discrimi 
natory  practices  and  negotiations  with  rep- 
resentatives of  all  South  Africans  on  a  new 
political  dispensation. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate 
that 

(a)  The  United  States  commends  South 
Africa  for  its  positive  participation  in  and 
scrupulous  conduct  after  signing  of  the  Tri 
partite  Agreement  on  December  22.  1988; 

(b)  The  United  States  welcomes  the  move- 
ment towards  positive  change,  reflected  in 
South  Africa's  willingness  to  negotiate  and 
work  more  closely  with  other  African  states; 

(c)  The  United  States  welcomes  South  Af 
ricas  willingness  to  work  with  European 
elected  political  leadership  on  matters  of 
mutual  interest,  including  the  ending  of  a 
discriminatory  social  and  political  practices; 

Id)  The  United  Slates  welcomes  sincere  ef- 
forts by  the  South  African  Government  and 
Its  opponents  to  create  a  climate  for  negoti- 
ations  ak)out    a  new   political   dispensation. 


free  from  discriminatory  practices,  terror- 
ism, and  violence: 

(3)  The  United  States  believes  the  period 
following  the  September  6,  1989  elections  In 
South  Africa  open  especially  encouraging 
opportunities  to  begin  negotiations  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  social  and  political 
system  for  that  country; 

(f)  The  United  SUtes  offers  all  appropri- 
ate assistance,  consistent  with  principles  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  to  encour- 
age and.  as  requested,  to  assist  In  regional 
peace  efforts  within  Africa  as  well  as  in  ne- 
gotiations for  a  new  political  and  scKlal 
system  within  South  Africa  which  is  free 
from  discrimination. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  344 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    HELMS  submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC  RESTRICTIONS  ON  POST- EM  PLOY  MENT  AC- 

TIVITIES OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES 

(a)  Chapter  8  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

SE(      K6.1     RESTRICTIONS  ON    POST-EMPLOYMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

(a I  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ambassa- 
dor. Foreign  Service  officer,  or  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  State— 

( 1 )  within  18  months  after  termination  of 
his  service  or  employment  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  begin  employment  with  or 
service  for  a  foreign  entity  or  international 
organization,  or 

<2)  during  his  service  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  discuss  employment  with 
or  service  for  a  foreign  entity  or  interna- 
tional organization. 

if  such  ambassador,  officer,  or  employee 
during  his  employment  or  service  with  the 
Department  of  State— 

"(A)  had  access  to  classified  or  intelligence 
information  which  related  to  that  entity  or 
organization;  or 

■(B)  had  been  involved  in  programs  or 
policies  affecting  that  entity  or  organiza- 
tion. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
1 1 )  the  term  'foreign  entity'  means— 
(A)  the  government  of  a  foreign  country. 
as  defined   in   section    1(e)  of   the   Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938; 

•■(B)  a  foreign  political  party,  as  defined  in 
section  1(f)  of  that  Act;  and 

"(C)  a  foreign  organization  substantially 
controlled  by  a  foreign  country  or  foreign 
political  party;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'international  organization' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  given  to  that  term 
by  section  1  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Inimunities  Act. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
I  a)  shall  be  punishable  with  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year  or  fined  in  accord- 
ance with  title  18.  United  States  Code,  or 
both. 

"(d)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  future  conduct  of  an  individ- 
ual in  seeking  or  securing  employment  with 
an  international  organization  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  determines  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  and  so 
notifies  the  Congress.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  inserting 
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after  the  item  relating  to  section  862  the 

following  new  item: 

"Sec.  863.  Restrictions  on  post-employment 

activities  of  State  Department 

employees.". 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  345 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   HELMS  submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SE< .         REPORT  ON  I'.S.  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  AMERICAN  STATES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that: 

1.  The  United  States  is  assessed  two-thirds 
of  the  budget  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States: 

2.  The  United  States  makes  significant 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
Inter-American  Council  for  Education  Sci- 
ence and  Culture  of  the  OAS:  and 

3.  A  significant  majority  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  Perma- 
nent Council  of  the  OAS  are  either  adminis- 
trative or  commemorate  in  nature. 

(b)  Report.— The  President  shall  transmit 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives detailing  the  feasibility  of  continued 
United  States  participation  as  a  Permanent 
Member  State  in  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  and  continued  situs  of  the  OAS 
in  Washington.  DC.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  funds  authorized, 
appropriated,  and  disbursed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  OAS  for  each  of  the  past  ten 
years,  including  amounts  spent  on  dues,  vol- 
untary contributions,  staff  and  travel; 

(2)  A  detailed  listing  and  explanation  of 
all  benefits  and  detriments  which  have  ac- 
crued to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
ten  years  from  participation  in  the  OAS; 

(3)  Whether  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  could  be  served  better  by  reducing 
the  level  of  United  States  participation  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States  from 
"Member  State"  status  to  "Permanent  Ob- 
server" status: 

(4)  Whether  the  benefits  of  United  SUtes 
Membership  in  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  justifies  the  United  States  ac- 
cepting a  formula  of  mandatory  assessments 
that  results  In  a  United  States  quota  com- 
prising two-thirds  of  the  total  OAS  budget; 

(5)  A  cost-benefit  analysis  of  what  bene- 
fits would  accrue  to  the  United  States  by 
transferring  the  Headquarters  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  another 
Member  nation  as  opposed  to  retaining  the 
Headquarters  in  the  United  States. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  346 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   HELMS  submitted   an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate  in  treaty  form  for  advicse  and 
consent  all  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  relate  to  the  status  of  Wran- 
gell.  Herald,  Bennett,  Henrietta,  and  Jea- 
nette  Islands  which  are  Icx^ated  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  to  boundaries  of  the  United 
States. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  347 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   HELMS  submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.       .   LOANS  TO  COUNTRIES  SUBJECT  TO   NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  CONTROLS. 

(a)  In  Genkral.— It  is  unlawful  for  a  cov- 
ered organization  or  any  subsidiary  thereof 
to  malLe,  or  participate  in.  an  extension  of 
credit  to  any  country  or  entity  described  in 
subsection  (c)  unless— 

(1)  the  extension  of  credit  and  its  terms 
and  conditions  are  fully  disclosed  to  the 
public  at  the  time  of  extension; 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  are  fully  re- 
ported in  all  the  organization's  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  filings,  aimual 
reports  to  stockholders,  and  in  each  repwrt 
of  condition  required  by  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act:  and 

(3)  such  report  includes  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  rates  and  terms  of  any  debt  expo- 
sures that  are  renegotiated,  restructured,  or 
in  any  way  extended  beyond  the  original 
terms  of  the  agreement  and  the  commercial 
purposes  of  such  extension. 

(b)  Definitions.— As  used  in  subsection 
(a)— 

(1)  Covered  organization.— The  term 
"covered  organization"  means— 

(A)  any  bank,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, credit  union,  or  other  entity  the  depos- 
its or  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, or  the  National  Credit  Union  Share 
Insurance  Fund; 

(B)  any  orgsinization  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corporation;  or 

(C)  any  organization  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956. 

(2)  Extension  of  credit.— The  term  "ex- 
tension of  credit"  means  any  transfer  of 
currency  or  other  thing  of  value  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  that  provides  for  the  repay- 
ment, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  amount 
transferred.  The  term  also  includes  a  grant, 
subsidy,  or  concession  made  with  res[)ect  to 
a  transfer  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, and  any  refinancing  of  an  outstand- 
ing extension  of  credit. 

(C)  COUITTRIES  SuajECT  TO  THIS  SECTION.— 

For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)— 

(Da  country  is  described  in  this  subsec- 
tion if  it  is  a  country  on  the  list  of  con- 
trolled countries  established  under  section 
620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

(2)  an  entity  is  described  in  this  subsection 
If  it  is  owned  or  controlled,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  a  country  described  in  paragraph 
(l);and 

(3)  an  agency  or  other  instrumentality  of 
a  country  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shaU 
be  treated  as  a  country  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  348 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Boren.  and  Mr.  Pressler) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  S. 
1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  55,  line  15,  strike    "$36,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$71,000,000  ". 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  349 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   HELMS  submitted  an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'HONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  commission  on  the  Uluaine  Famine 
$200,000,  which  is  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 


MITCHELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  350 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      MITCHELL      submitted      an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as 
follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  in  the 
amendment  and  insert  the  following:  "no 
funds  authorized  in  this  act  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  made  available  for  the  conduct  of  the 
current  dialogue  on  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  with  any  representative  of  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  if  the  Presi- 
dent knows  and  advises  the  Congress  under 
existing  authority  that  that  representative 
directly  participated  in  the  planning  or  exe- 
cution of  a  paticular  terrorist  activity  which 
resulted  in  the  death  or  kidnapping  of  an 
American  citizen.". 


MITCHELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  351 

( Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. ) 
Mr.      MITCHELL      submitted      an 
amendment  intended  to  l>e  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  in  the 
amendment  and  insert  the  following:  "no 
funds  authorized  in  this  act  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  made  available  for  the  conduct  of  the 
current  dialogue  on  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  with  any  representative  of  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  if  the  Presi- 
dent knows  and  advises  the  Congress  under 
existing  authority  that  that  representative 
directly  participated  in  the  planning  or  exe- 
cution of  a  paticular  terrorist  activity  which 
resulted  In  the  death  or  kidnapping  of  an 
American  citizen.". 


MITCHELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  352 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      MITCHELL      submitted      an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "no  funds  authorized  in  this  act  may 
be  obligated  or  made  available  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  current  dialogue  on  the  Middle 
East  peace  process  with  any  representative 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  if 
the  President  knows  and  advises  the  Con- 
gress under  existing  authority  that  that  rep- 
resentative directly  participated  In  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  a  particrular  terrorist 
activity  which  resulted  in  the  death  or  kid- 
napping of  an  American  citizen.". 


MITCHELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  353 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      MITCHELL      submitted      an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
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by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted insert  the  following:  "no  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  act  may  be  obligated  or 
made  available  for  the  conduct  of  the  cur- 
rent dialogue  on  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  with  any  representative  of  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  if  the  Presi- 
dent knows  and  advises  the  Congress  under 
existing  authority  that  that  representative 
directly  participated  in  the  planning  or  exe- 
cution of  a  particular  terrorist  activity 
which  resulted  In  the  death  or  kidnapping 
of  an  American  citizen.". 


MITCHELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  354 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      MITCHELL      submitted      an 
amendmient  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bUl  S.  1160.  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow 
ing:  "no  funds  authorized  in  this  act  may  be 
obligated  or  made  available  for  the  conduct 
of  the  current  dialogue  on  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  with  any  representative  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  if  the 
President  knows  and  advises  the  Congres.s 
under  existing  authority  that  that  repre 
sentative  directly  participated  in  the  plan 
ning  or  execution  of  a  particular  terrorist 
activity  which  resulted  in  the  death  or  kid- 
napping of  an  American  citizen.". 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  355 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    HELMS   submitted    an    amend 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  strike  line  10  through  line  24 
on  page  32. 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
356 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    MURKOWSKI    submitted    an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

8Kt.  .4S8I8TA.NCE  TO  A   FREE   A.VD  INOEPEM) 

E^fT  CAMBODIA. 

Policy —It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to: 

<1)  assist  the  Cambodian  people  in  achiev- 
ing a  peaceful,  durable  settlement  thai  re 
stores  the  independence  of  Cambodia  so 
that  the  people  of  Cambodia  may  determine 
their  own  future: 

(2)  support  the  Cambodian  noncommunlst 
resistance  in  its  diplomatic  efforts  to  estab 
lish  an  independent,  democratic  government 
in  Cambodia  responsive  to  the  freely  ex 
pressed  will  of  the  Cambodian  people; 

(3)  support  the  establishment  of  a  Cambo 
dian  coalition  government  that  includes 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  noncommunlst  re 
sistance  and  is  determined  to  prevent  the 
return  to  power  of  the  brutal  and  genocidal 
Khmer  Rouge: 

(4)  support  the  process  of  international 
negotiations  already  underway  in  the  belief 
that  those  negotiations  can  bring  about  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military 
forces  from  Cambodia,  achieve  a  durable 
settlement  to  the  Cambodian  conflict,  and 


produce    a    democratically    elected    govern- 
ment in  Cambodia:  and 

(5)  consider  providing  substantial  and 
broad  assistance  to  a  new  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment that  may  emerge  out  of  these  ne- 
gotiations with  the  understanding  that  such 
sissistance  will  not  be  provided  unless  that 
government: 

(A)  is  committed  to  policies  that  reflect 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Cambodian 
people  with  emphasis  on  broad  human 
rights  of  the  populace: 

(B)  is  determined  to  prevent  the  return  to 
power  of  the  Khmer  Rouge:  and 

(C>  provides  to  the  non-Communist  resist- 
ance a  genuine  and  broadly  equitable  share 
of  authority  in  governing  Cambodia  includ- 
ing a  share  of  authority  over  the  instru- 
ments of  state  power,  viz.,  the  armed  forces, 
the  internal  security  services,  and  the 
courts. 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
357 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    MURKOWSKI    submitted    an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.   1160.  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEl.  FA(  ILIT.ATINC  THF.  DtrTECTlON  OF  PLAS- 

TIC  EXPl.OSIVK.S   ISEI)   BY    INTERNA- 
TIONAI.  TERRORISTS 

Findings.  The  Senate  finds  that  plastic 
explosives  have  become  a  weapon  of  choice 
for  international  terrorists  and  have  been 
u.sed  to  inflict  great  loss  of  innocent  life,  in- 
cluding the  destruction  of  Pan  Am  flight 
No.  103. 

Sense  of  the  Senate. -It  is  the  Sense  of 
the  Senate  that 

( 1 )  the  President  shall  .seek  to  negotiate 
an  international  protocol  requiring  all  na- 
tions that  produce,  or  enter  into  the  produc- 
tion of.  plastic  explosives  to  implant  tag 
gants  in  those  explosives  designed  to  facili- 
tate their  detection  for  antiterrorist  pur- 
poses; and 

1 21  the  President  should  seek  to  reach  a 
final  agreement  on  an  international  proto- 
col at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

GRAHAM  (AND  MACK) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  358 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mack)  submitted   an   amendment   in- 
tended to  be  propose  by  him  to  the  bill 
S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill, 
insert  the  following: 

Within  60  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Comptroller  General  (General  Ac- 
counting Office)  shall  report  to  Congress 
past  involvement  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba  in  narcotics  trafficking  The  Comp 
troller  shall  call  on  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  any  other  appropriate  agencies. 

No  later  than  180  days  after  the  enact 
ment  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  report  to  Congress  a  complete  report 
on  the  current  involvement  of  the  Govern 
ment  of  Cuba  in  drug  trafficking. 

SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  359 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  section  133. 


WILSON  (AND  MOYNIHAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  360 

( Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. ) 
Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  145,  after  line  22.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEl      »I5     1  NITED    NATIONS    SPONSORSHIP    OR   A 
.VIIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that- 

<  I )  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  adopted  Resolution  No.  3379  on  No- 
vember 10.  1975.  maintaining  that  Zionism 
constituted  a  form  of  racism; 

(2)  most  of  the  proposals  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  conference  regarding  the 
Middle  East  have  identified  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
such  a  conference: 

<3)  all  international  diplomatic  partici- 
pants in  any  potential  Middle  East  peace 
conference  must  acknowledge  the  sovereign 
ty  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  right  of  its 
citizens  to  live  within  secure  and  t)ermanent 
boundaries:  and 

(4)  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution No.  3379  of  November  10.  1985.  dam- 
ages the  credibility  of  the  United  Nations  as 
a  forum  for  the  convening  of  an  interna- 
tional Middle  East  peace  conference  because 
it  condemns  the  theory  that  informs  the  po- 
litical, religious,  and  social  foundations  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

(b)  Policy.— (1)  The  Congress  declares 
that  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution No.  3379  of  November  10.  1975. 
makes  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  con- 
stituent bodies  an  inappropriate  forum  for 
the  sponsorship  of  any  international  confer- 
ence on  the  Arab- Israeli  conflict. 


CHAFEE (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  361 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr,  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Inouye.  and  Mr.  Byrd) 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S, 
1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  Israel 
has  experienced  difficulties  with  violence 
generated  in  some  schools  in  some  areas  of 
the  West  Bank; 

On  February  3.  1988.  July  21.  1988.  and 
January  20.  1989.  Israeli  military  authorities 
announced  the  closure  of  schools  "until  fur- 
ther notice,"  and  schools  have  been  open  for 
only  a  few  weeks  during  that  time; 

The  school  closures  have  affected  all  1.194 
kindergartens,  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  West  Bank: 

Universities  and  community  colleges  in 
the  West  Bank  have  been  closed  for  over 
one  year; 

The  closure  orders  have  affected  all  West 
Bank  schools  including  public,  private,  and 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(UNRWA)  schools,  as  well  as  vocational 
training  centers  and  universities; 

The  school  closures  have  affected  320.000 
school-aged  children  and  18.000  university 
and  community  college  students,  or  roughly 
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40  percent  of  the  population  of  the  West 
Bank: 

The  continuation  of  education  in  any 
form,  including  informal  makeup  classes 
outside  of  school  premises  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  homework  has  been  prohibited; 

The  school  closures  have  the  most  pro- 
found impact  on  primary-aged  schoolchil- 
dren inasmuch  as  educators  believe  that  the 
denial  of  instruction  to  students  at  certain 
stages  in  their  education  leaves  serious  gaps 
in  their  cognitive  development  which  are 
very  difficult  to  correct  at  a  later  stage: 

Article  50  of  the  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in 
Time  of  War  (Convention  IV)  states  that 
"The  Occupying  Power  shall,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  national  and  local  authorities, 
facilitate  the  proper  working  of  all  institu- 
tions devoted  to  the  care  and  education  of 
children;" 

Article  33  of  that  Convention  specifies 
that  "No  protected  person  may  be  punished 
for  an  offense  he  or  she  has  not  personally 
committed;" 

Reopening  all  the  schools  on  the  West 
Bank  would  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  improving  relations  between  Pales- 
tinians and  the  Government  of  Israel; 

Reestablishing  a  more  normal  educational 
environment  on  the  West  Bank  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  creating  a  climate  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  which  is  more  con- 
ducive to  progress  toward  peace  and  in 
which  mutually  acceptable  local  elections 
could  take  place,  according  to  the  proposal 
put  forward  by  the  Israeli  Government; 

The  United  States  supports  efforts  that 
contribute  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  the  region; 

Israeli  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Dan  Shomron  on 
July  12, 1989.  issued  instructions  in  anticipa- 
tion of  reopening  many  schools  In  the  West 
Bank  gradually  in  the  near  future; 

As  of  this  date  no  schools  in  the  West 
Bank  have  been  reopened:  Now,  therefore, 
t)eit 

The  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Israel's  an- 
nounced intention  to  reopen  schools  in  the 
West  Bank  is  to  be  commended; 

That  Israel  should  undertake  to  reopen  all 
schools  in  the  West  Bank  without  delay; 

That  interference  with  kindergarten,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  the 
West  Bank  should  not  be  implemented  in 
the  future  as  a  means  of  exerting  political 
pressure. 


to  natives  of  Hong  Kong  in  any  fiscal  year 
under  section  202(a)  may  not  exceed  10,000. 


\ 


SYMMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  362 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Crahston,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr,  Kohl,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr. 
Hasten)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

As  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert: 

SEC.  .  TREATMENT  OF  HONG  KONG  AS  A  SEPA- 
RATE FOREIGN  STATE  FOR  NUMERI- 
CAL UMITATIONS. 

The  approval  referred  to  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  203(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shaU  be  considered  to 
have  been  granted,  effective  beglimlng  with 
fiscal  year  1990,  with  respect  to  Hong  Kong 
as  a  separate  foreign  state,  and  not  as  a 
colony  or  other  component  or  dependent 
area  of  another  state,  and  section  202(c)  of 
such  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Hong  Kong, 
except  that  for  fiscal  year  1990  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  made  available 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  363 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  LEVIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  325  proposed  by 
Mr.  Specter  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  "SEC."  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

LIFE  IMPRISONMENT  WITHOLT  THE  POSSIBILITY 
OF  RELEASE  FOR  TERRORIST  ACTS 
ABROAD  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES  NA- 
TIONALS. 

Section  2331(a)(1)  of  title  18,  the  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  all  after 
"under  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  imprisoned  for 
life  without  the  possibility  of  release:". 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  364 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Packwood,  and 
Mr.  iNOtTYE)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  269  proposed  by 
Mr.  Helms  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as 
follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment  strike  all  after 
the  word  "SEC.  17."  on  line  1,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

PROHIBITION  ON  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  CERTAIN 
PALESTINE  LIBERATION  ORGANIZA- 
TION REPRESENTATIVES. 

Section  1302(b)  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  (22  U.S.C.  2151),  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
following:  "except  that  no  fimds  authorized 
to  tie  appropriated  In  this  or  any  other  act 
may  be  obligated  or  made  available  for  the 
conduct  of  the  current  dialogue  on  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  with  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization if  the  President  knows  and  advises 
the  Congress  that  that  representative  di- 
rectly participated  in  the  planning  or  execu- 
tion of  a  particular  terrorist  activity  which 
resulted  in  the  death  or  kidnapping  of  an 
American  citizen.". 


BREAUX  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  365 

Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  CocHRAS,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
MnRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Bentsen)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

S»c.  .  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
shall,  with  respect  to  those  species  of  sea 
turtles  the  conservation  of  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  on  June  29.  1987— 

( 1 )  initiate  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible 
for  the  development  of  bilateral  or  multilat- 
eral agreements  with  other  nations  for  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  such  species 
of  sea  turtles; 

(2)  initiate  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible 
with  all  foreign  governments  which  are  en- 


gaged in.  or  which  have  persoits  or  compa- 
nies engaged  In.  commercial  fishing  oper- 
ations which,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  may  affect  adversely 
such  species  of  sea  turtles,  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  bilateral  and  multilateral 
treaties  with  such  countries  to  protect  such 
species  of  sea  turtles; 

(3)  encourage  such  other  agreements  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  section  with 
other  nations  for  the  protection  of  specific 
ocean  and  land  regions  which  are  of  special 
significance  to  the  health  and  stability  of 
such  species  of  sea  turtles; 

(4)  Initiate  the  amendment  of  any  existing 
international  treaty  for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  such  species  of  sea  turtles  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  in  order 
to  make  such  treaty  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  section;  and 

(5)  provide  to  the  Congress  by  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section— 

(A)  a  list  of  each  nation  which  conducts 
commercial  shrimp  fishing  operations 
within  the  geographic  range  of  distribution 
of  such  sea  turtles; 

(B)  a  list  of  each  nation  which  conducts 
commercial  fishing  operations  which  may 
affect  adversely  such  s[>ecies  of  sea  turtles: 
and 

(C)  a  full  report  on— 

(i)  the  results  of  his  efforts  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(11)  the  status  of  measures  taken  by  each 
nation  listed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (A)  or 
(B)  to  protect  and  conserve  such  sea  turtles. 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.  366 

Mr.  GRAHAM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  145.  after  line  22,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  915.  POLICY  REGARDING  SOVIET-BLOC  MIU- 
TARY  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

(a)  PiifDiHGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have 
provided  a  cumulative  total  of  over 
$3,045,000,000  In  direct  mUitary  assistance, 
to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  since  1979: 

(2)  military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  exceeds  $690,000,000  since  the  signing 
of  the  Esquipulas  II  Accords  on  August  7, 
1987.  which  are  designed  to  foster  regional 
peace  and  national  reconciliation  in  Nicara- 
gua; 

(3)  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  now  has  the 
largest  and  most  sophisticated  armed  force 
in  Central  American  history,  with  an  active 
duty  military  force  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  next  largest  military  force,  which  Is  that 
of  El  Salvador, 

(4)  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have 
provided  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
equipment  and  material  to  service  an  active 
duty  military  force  in  excess  of  80,000 
troops; 

(5)  the  military  equipment  provided  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East  Bloc  na- 
tions enables  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  to 
maintain  an  overwhelming  military  advan- 
tage over  Its  neighbors; 

(6)  the  authority  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  provide  or  deliver  military 
assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  ex- 
pired on  February  29,  1988; 

(7)  the  Soviet  Bloc,  including  C^uba  and 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  continue  to  pro- 
vide military  and  other  assistance  to  the 
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Farabundo    Marti    Liberation    F*ront    of    El 
Salvador: 

(8)  the  most  recent  discovery  of  a  cache  of 
insurgent  weapons  in  San  Salvador  is  the 
largest  ever  captured  by  government  forces; 

(9)  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Costa  Rican 
President  Oscar  Arias  has,  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, called  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  to  end  military  assistance  to  both  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Farabundo 
Marti  Liberation  Front  of  El  Salvador: 

(10)  the  military  assistance  provided  to 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  FMLN  is 
inconsistent  with  the  goals  of  the  Esquipu- 
las  II  accords  and  the  February  14.  1989 
Joint  Declaration  by  the  Central  American 
presidents: 

(11)  the  March  24.  1989  Bipartisan  Agree 
ment  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress stated  that  continued  Soviet  and 
Cuban  "aid  and  support  of  violence  and  sub- 
version in  Central  America  is  in  direct  viola 
tion"  of  the  Esquipulas  agreement:  and 

( 12)  continued  aid  by  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies  in  support  of  violence  and  subversion 
in  Central  America  would  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  Soviet-American  relations. 

(b)  Statements  of  Policy— In  the  inter- 
est of  regional  peace  and  security,  the  Con 
gress— 

(1)  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
to  withhold  further  military  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  FMLN; 

(2)  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
to  withdraw  from  Nicaragua  their  military 
and  security  advisors  and  support  personnel, 
and 

(3)  calls  on  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  to 
work  toward  a  stabilization  of  the  regional 
military  balance,  and  to  t>egin  a  dimmuition 
of  the  size  of  its  military  forces,  as  envi 
sioned  in  the  Esquipulas  II  Accords. 

On  page  5.  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  914.  add  the  fol 
lowing  new  item: 
"Sec.  915.  Policy  regarding  Soviet-bloc  mill 

tary     assistance     for     Central 

America.". 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  367 

Mr.  Lautenberg  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Graham)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  (a Ml)  the  Attorney  General  is 
directed  to  establish,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  standard  profiles  of 
refugee  applicants  which  would  Identify  ap- 
plicants with  a  strong  likelihood  of  qualify 
ing  for  admission  as  refugees  due  to  well  es- 
tablished histories  of  persecution,  pursuant 
to  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  and 

(2)  these  categories  shall  include  Soviet 
nationals  who  are  Jews  or  Evangelical 
Christians  or  Ulu^inian  Catholics  or 
Ukrainian  Orthodox,  and  holders  of  Letters 
of  Introduction  in  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program  in  Vietnam,  who  do  not  immediate- 
ly qualify  for  immigrant  visas,  and  may  in- 
clude other  groups  of  refugee  applicants  for 
which  such  standard  profiles  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  If  a  refugee  applicant  Is  within  any  of 
the  standard  profiles,  he  or  she  may  qualify 
for  refugee  status  by  demonstrating  one  of 
the  following: 


(1)  acts  of  mistreatment,  or  prejudicial  ac- 
tions against  him  or  her  personally  such  as. 
but  not  limited  to: 

(A)  inability  to  study  or  practice  religious 
beliefs  or  ethnic  heritage,  or 

(B)  denial  of  access  to  educational,  voca- 
tional or  technical  institutions  for  which  he 
or  she  is  otherwise  qualified,  based  on  mem- 
t)ership  m  one  of  the  above  standard  pro- 
files: or 

(C)  adverse  treatment  in  the  workplace 
stemming  from  prejudicial  attitudes  toward 
meml)ers  of  his  or  her  standard  profile,  or 

(2)  acts  of  persecution  committed  against 
other  persons  in  his  or  her  standard  profile, 
in  his  or  her  geographical  locale,  or  acts,  re- 
gardless of  locale,  which  give  rise  to  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution,  or 

(3)  instances  of  mistreatment  or  prejudi- 
cial actions  based  on  his  or  her  personal  re- 
quest to  depart  the  Soviet  Union  or  Viet- 
nam, including,  but  not  limited  to.  loss  of 
home.  job.  or  educational  opportunity. 

cci  Decisions  made  to  deny  application.s 
for  refugee  status  shall  be  made  in  writing 
and  shall  state,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, the  reasons  why  the  application  was 
denied. 

<d)  Aliens  who  fall  within  categories  estab- 
lished by  this  Act.  or  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  who  have 
been  denied  refugee  status  between  August 
15.  1988  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  shall  be  eligible  to  reapply  for  refugee 
status  under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

le)  This  section  shall  lake  effect  on  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
terminate  on  Septemt)er  30.  1990. 

Sec  2.  lai  The  Attorney  General  shall, 
subject  to  the  requirements  in  suljsection 
lb)  and  (ci  of  this  section,  adjust  to  lawful 
permanent  resident  status  those  nationals 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Vietnam  who  entered 
the  United  States  on  or  after  September  1, 
1988  and  before  September  1.  1990.  through 
the  exercise  of  his  public  interest  parole 
power  after  being  denied  refugee  status. 

lb)  Soviet  or  Vietnamese  nationals  de- 
.scriljed  in  this  section  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  adjustment  under  subsection  lai 
unless— 

(1)  They  have  been  physically  present  in 
the  United  States  for  at  least  one  year. 

(2i  they  apply  for  adjustment  within  one 
year  after  th.'  date  upon  which  they  become 
eligible  for  such  adjustment,  and 

I  3)  they  pay  a  fee  to  provide  for  the  proc- 
essing of  their  application,  as  determined  by 
regulation  by  the  Attorney  General. 

ic)  Persons  de.scribed  in  subsection  (ai 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  numerical  limita- 
tions in  section  201ia)  or  section  202(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  but 
shall  be  subject  to  the  exclusions  in  section 
212(a)  of  such  Act  (except  for  paragraphs 
(14)  and  (28)). 


HELMS  (AND  BRADLEY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  368 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bradley)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC  AITHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Commission  on  the  Ukraine  Famine 
tlOO.OOO.  which  is  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  369 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  followinj 
new  section: 

SEl  PROMOTING  FREEDOM   IN   SOVIET  GEOg. 

GIA. 

The  roots  of  Georgian  national  identity 
reach  back  to  before  the  birth  of  Christ: 

Georgia  was  an  independent  region  up 
until  tsarist  Russia  incorporated  it  into  the 
Russian  empire  in  the  19th  century: 

Georgian  independence  was  reestablished 
on  May  26,  1918,  with  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic  of  Georgia,  with  a  parliameo- 
lary  democratic  government; 

The  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Georgia  was  recognized  by  22  countries, 
among  them  the  Soviet  Union  on  May  7 
1920; 

The  Soviet  Union  invaded  the  Republic  of 
Georgia  ten  months  later,  on  February  16, 
1921.  occupied  the  capital  city  of  Tbilisi,  and 
established  Soviet  power  in  Georgia  on 
March  18.  1921: 

The  Patriarch  of  the  Georgian  Orthodox 
Church.  Katholikos  Ambroyi  appealed  at 
the  Genoa  Conference  in  1922  for  support 
from  the  international  community  to  foree 
the  occupying  Soviet  forces  out  of  the  Re- 
public of  Georgia,  but  no  help  was  forth- 
coming: 

In  1924.  there  was  an  uprising  which  start- 
ed in  the  manganese  mines  of  Tschiaturri 
and  swept  over  the  whole  country,  and  al- 
though assistance  came  from  Prance  and 
Poland.  Soviet  troops  brutally  crushed  the 
rebellion,  and  the  three  leaders  of  this  up- 
rising were  Colonel  Khaikhroso  Chololt- 
hashvili.  Colonel  Price  Elizbar  Watsch- 
nadse.  and  Alexander  Sulkhanashvili; 

The  people  of  Georgia  have  renewed  their 
call  for  self-determination,  as  evidenced  by 
the  creation  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party  of  Georgia; 

The  expression  of  these  aspirations,  over 
the  past  two  years,  by  the  people  of  Georgia 
has  caused  the  expulsion  of  popular  leaden 
such  as  Tengiz  Gudava  from  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

Georgian  human  rights  leaders  both  in 
Georgia  itself  and  in  the  West  have  renewed 
their  call  for  help  from  the  United  States  by 
asking  that  the  United  States  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  to  grant  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  the  right  to  free  multi-party  plural- 
istic institutions  and  self-determination: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senate  hereby— 

(a MI)  supports  the  aspirations  of  the 
Georgian  nation  for  freedom  and  for  justi(x; 

(2)  supports  the  aspirations  of  the  Geor- 
gian nation  for  democracy  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Helsinki  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe,  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  party:  and 

(3)  supports  the  aspirations  of  the  Geor- 
gian nation  for  cultural  and  human  rights, 
as  embodied  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
ported. 

(b)  for  the  purposes  of  this  amendment, 
the  word  "nation"  refers  to  the  Georgian 
people  in  an  ethnic  and  cultural  sense  luid 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  "nation-state." 
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MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
370 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
u  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 
jgc.    .  facilitating  the  detection  OF  plas- 
tic EXPLOSIVES  USED  BY  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TERRORISTS. 

Findings.— The  Senate  finds  that  plastic 
explosives  have  become  a  weapon  of  choice 
for  international  terrorists  and  have  been 
uied  to  inflict  great  loss  of  Innocent  life.  In- 
cluding the  destruction  of  Pan  Am  flight 
No.  103. 

Sensc  of  the  Senate.— It  Is  the  Sense  of 
the  Senate  that 

(1)  The  President  should  seek  to  negotiate 
an  international  protocol  requiring  all  na- 
tions that  produce,  or  enter  Into  the  produc- 
tion of.  plastic  explosives  to  Implant  tag- 
gants  in  those  explosives  designed  to  facili- 
tate their  detection  for  anti-terrorist  pur- 
poses. 

(2)  The  President  should  seek  to  reach  a 
final  agreement  on  an  international  proto- 
col at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


GRAHAM  (AND  DOLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  371 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

Ssc.  .  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
initiate  an  investigation  Into  allegations  of 
an  alien  smuggling  ring  operated  by  the 
Oovemment  of  Cuba  by  which  Cuban  Na- 
tionals are  smuggled  into  the  United  States 
via  Panama  and  Mexico.  The  investication 
shall  include  allegations  that  the  Cuban  In- 
terests Section  in  Washington,  D.C.  is  co- 
ordinating this  operation  and  that  the  fees 
for  delivery  of  such  persons  to  the  United 
States  are  diverted  to  the  Government  of 
(^jba. 

(b)  The  Attorney  (jeneral  shall  report  to 
Congress  his  findings  within  sixty  days  of 
enactment. 


GRAHAM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  372 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Mack,  and  Mr.  Kerry)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

Within  60  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act,  the  Director  of  National  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  shall  report  to  Congress  past  Involve- 
ment by  the  Government  of  Cuba  In  narcot- 
ics trafficking.  The  Comptroller  shall  call 
on  the  Drug  ESvforcement  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  any  other 
appropriate  agencies. 

No  later  than  180  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  report  to  Congress  a  complete  report 
on  the  current  Involvement  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  in  drug  trafficking. 


GRAHAM  (AND  DOLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  373 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bUl  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 


On  pace  146.  after  line  22,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    tlS.    POLICY     regarding     HUMAN     RIGHTS 
ABUSES  IN  CUBA. 

(a)  PiMDiWGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  Nations  In  1989  issued  lU 
first  report  on  human  rights  In  C^ba  this 
year,  the  result  of  a  year-long  Investigation 
that  concluded  on  the  30th  year  of  Fidel 
Castro's  rise  to  power. 

(2)  the  report  extensively  documented 
across-the-board  human  rights  abuses  that 
Include  cases  of  torture,  missing  people,  reli- 
gious persecution,  violations  of  civil  and  po- 
litical rights,  and  violations  of  economic  and 
social  rights; 

(3)  the  United  Nations  received  137  com- 
plaints of  "torture,  cruel.  Inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  pimishment"; 

(4)  among  the  abuses  reported  to  the 
United  Nations  were  sensory  deprivation. 
Immersion  in  a  pit  latrine,  mock  executions, 
overcrowding  in  special  cells,  deafening 
loudspeakers,  keeping  prisoners  naked  in 
front  of  relatives,  and  forcing  a  prisoner 
about  to  be  executed  to  carry  his  own  coffin 
or  dig  his  own  grave; 

(5)  the  United  Nations  commissioners  also 
charged  the  C^ban  regime  with  carrying  out 
reprisals  against  Cuban  citizens  who  offered 
testimony  to  the  United  Nations  group,  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Castro's  goverrunent's 
promise  not  to  harass  those  who  complained 
about  human  rights; 

(6)  at  least  22  Cuban  human  rights  activ- 
ists who  were  arrested  are  currently  serving 
prison  sentences  or  being  held  without  trial; 
and 

(7)  the  Human  Rights  Commission  ap- 
proved a  resolution  on  March  9.  1989.  call- 
ing on  the  Chiban  government  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  in  settling  unresolved  issues  raised 
by  the  htiman  rights  study  group. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy.— In  the  interest 
of  promoting  respect  for  human  rights  in 
Cuba,  the  Congress— 

(1)  calls  on  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  act  upon  the  resolution 
approved  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  March  9.  1989.  calling  on  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
follow  up  on  the  Commission's  report;  and 

(2)  calls  on  the  Secretary  General  to  spe- 
cifically urge  the  Govenunent  of  Cuba  to 
release  the  22  persons  still  being  held  in  de- 
tention because  of  their  human  rights  ac- 
tivities. 

On  page  5,  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  914,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Sec.  915.  Policy  regarding  human  rights 
abuses  in  Cuba.". 


DANPORTH  (AND  BOREN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  374 

Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BOREN)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

ROLE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  IN  THE  FORMULATION  OF 
VS.  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

The  Senate  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, upon  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  issue  a  report  to  the  Senate 
by  December  31,  1989,  on  the  appropriate 
relationship  between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mulation of  United  States  foreign  policy. 


KASSEBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  375 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself,  Mr. 
C^HATEE,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Jettords, 
Mr.  LuGAR,  and  BCr.  IifotnrE)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  bill  S.  1160. 
supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted insert  the  following: 

SEC.      .  REOPENING  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WEST  BANK. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  recognises  that 
Israel  has  experienced  difficulties  with  vio- 
lence generated  in  some  schools  In  some 
areas  of  the  West  Bank; 

(2)  on  February  3,  1988,  the  Israeli  mili- 
tary authorities  first  announced  the  closure 
of  West  Bank  schools,  schools  liave  been 
open  for  only  a  few  weelu  since  then,  and 
were  closed  on  January  20,  1989,  "until  fur- 
ther notice."  resulting  in  schools  being  open 
only  for  several  weelLS  during  the  past  eight- 
een months: 

(3)  the  school  closures  have  affected  all 
1. 194  kindergartens,  primary  and  secondary 
sch(X)ls  in  the  West  Bank; 

(4)  universities  and  community  colleges  in 
the  West  Bank  have  been  closed  for  over 
one  year; 

(5)  the  closure  orders  have  affected  all 
West  Bank  schools  including  public,  private, 
and  United  Nations  Relief  and  Worlu 
Agency  (UNRWA)  schools,  as  well  as  voca- 
tional training  schools  and  universities; 

(6)  the  school  closures  have  affected 
320,000  school-aged  children  and  18.000  uni- 
versity and  conununity  college  students,  or 
roughly  40  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
West  Bank; 

(7)  the  continuation  of  education  In  any 
form.  Including  informal  makeup  classes 
outside  of  school  premises  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  homework  has  been  prohibited; 

(8)  the  school  closures  have  the  most  pro- 
found impact  on  primary-aged  schoolchil- 
dren inasmuch  as  educators  believe  that  the 
denial  of  instruction  to  students  at  certain 
stages  in  their  education  leaves  serious  gaps 
in  their  cognitive  development  which  are 
very  difficult  to  correct  at  a  later  stage; 

(9)  Article  50  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Per- 
sons in  Time  of  War  (Convention  rV)  states 
that  "The  Occupying  Power  shall,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  national  and  local  au- 
thorities, facilitate  the  proper  working  of  all 
institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  children;" 

(10)  Article  33  of  that  Convention  speci- 
fies that  "No  protected  person  may  be  pun- 
ished for  an  offense  he  or  she  has  not  per- 
sonally committed;" 

(11)  reopening  all  the  schools  on  the  West 
Bank  would  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  improving  relations  between  Pales- 
tinians and  the  Government  of  Israel; 

(12)  reestablishing  a  more  normal  educa- 
tional environment  on  the  West  Bank  would 
be  an  important  step  toward  creating  a  cli- 
mate in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  which  is 
more  conducive  to  progress  toward  peace 
and  in  which  mutually  acceptable  local  elec- 
tions could  take  place,  according  to  the  pro- 
posal put  forward  by  the  Israeli  Goverment; 

(13)  the  United  States  supirarts  efforts 
that  contribute  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict  in  the  region; 

(14)  Israeli  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Dan  Shom- 
ron  on  July  12,  1989,  issued  instructions  in 
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anticipation  of  reopening  many  schools  in 
the  West  Banli  gradually  in  the  near  future. 
and 

(15)  as  of  this  date  no  schools  in  the  West 
Bank,  other  than  some  kindergartens,  have 
been  reopened. 

(b)  Sense  or  thk  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate— 

(1)  that  Israel's  announced  intention  to 
reopen  schools  in  the  West  Bank  is  to  be 
commended: 

(2)  that  Israel  should  undertake  to  reopen 
schools  in  the  West  Bank  without  delay; 

(3)  that  interference  with  kindergarten, 
elementary  and  secondary  education  m  the 
West  Bank  should  not  be  implemented  in 
the  future  as  a  means  of  exerting  political 
pressure;  and 

(4)  that  this  amendment  shall  take  effect 
one  day  after  enactment. 


SIMON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  376 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr. 
Dixon)    proposed    an    amendment    to 
the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  everything  after  line  1  on  amend 
ment  No.  362  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SEC.  TREATMENT  OF  HONC  KO.NC;  AS  A  SEPA 

RATE   FOREIGN   STATE   FOR   M  MER1 
t  AL  LIMITATIONS. 

The  approval  referred  to  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  202(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  l)e  considered  to 
have  l>een  granted,  effective  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1990,  with  respect  to  Hong  Kong 
as  a  separate  foreign  state,  and  not  as  a 
colony  or  other  component  or  dependent 
area  of  ainother  state,  and  section  202(c)  of 
such  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Hong  Kong, 
except  that  for  fiscal  year  1990  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  made  available 
to  natives  of  Hong  Kong  in  any  fiscal  year 
under  section  202(a)  may  not  exceed  10.000 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  377 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  362  to  the  bill  S. 
1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in 
serted  by  amendment  No.  .  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  (;RA.VnNG     OF     SPECIAL     IMMKiRANT 

ST  ATI  S    FOR    CERTAIN    PREFEREN(  K 
IMMIGRANTS  FROM  HONG  KONG 

(a)  In  General.— Section  I0Ua)(27)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C 
ll01(aK27))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  or"  at  the  end  of  subpara 
graph  (II). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (I)  and  inserting    ;  or'  .  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(J)  subject  to  section  107,  (i)  an  immi 
grant  who  is  Ixim  in  Hong  Kong  (or  is 
chargeable  under  section  202  to  Hong  Kong  i 
and  who  is  classified  as  a  preference  imjni 
grant  described  in  any  of  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
through  (6)  of  section  203(a).  and  (ii)  the 
spouse  or  the  child  of  any  such  immigrant. 
If  accompanying  or  following  to  join  htm.  " 

(b)  Priority  and  Nomkrical  Limitation  — 
Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 


"PRIORITY  AND  NUMERICAL  LIMITATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  SPECIAL  IMMIGRANTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Numerical  Limitation.— 
The  number  of  aliens  who  may  t)e  admitted 
to  the  United  States  as  (or  who  may  other- 
wise acquire  the  status  of)  special  immi- 
grants under  section  101(a)(27)(J)  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  50.000  less  the 
number  of  immigrants  who  were  bom  in 
Hong  Kong  'or  otherwise  chargeable  under 
section  202  to  Hong  Kong)  who  are  provided 
immigrant  visa  numbers  under  section 
203(a)  (or.  if  applicable,  section  202(c))  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  year. 

•■(bi  Priority —In  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance of  immigrant  visa  numbers  to  special 
immigrants  under  section  101(a)(27)(J)  for 
any  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  determines  that  the  total  of 
such  numbers  would  otherwise  exceed  the 
numerical  limitation  established  under  sub- 
section I  a),  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  pro- 
vide for  making  visa  numbers  available  and 
allocated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  manner 
in  which  visa  numbers  are  made  available 
under  section  202(c)  in  the  case  of  certain 
foreign  states  and  dependent  areas.". 

T)  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  106  the 
following  new  item: 

Sec.  107.  Priority  and  numerical  limitation 
for  certain  special  immi- 
grants.'. 

<d)  Effective  Date  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  lake  effect  Octo- 
ber 1.  1989 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERV- 
ICES AND  TRAUMA  CARE  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT 


CRANSTON (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  378 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller) submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  15)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  improve  emergency 
medical  services  and  trauma  care,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows; 

On  page  13,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  '(in- 
cluding patients  injured  in  rural  areas)". 

On  page  13.  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(7)  provide  that  the  standards  and  re- 
quirements described  in  paragraphs  (3)  and 
i4i  address  the  special  needs  and  problems 
of  rural  communities:". 

On  page  13,  line  10,  strike  out  "<7)  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(8)". 

On  page  14.  line  5,  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(9) ". 

On  page  14.  line  9,  strike  out  (9)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(10) ". 

On  page  14.  line  10.  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(9) ", 

On  page  31.  after  line  25.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  part: 

Part  C— Rural  Emergency  Medical 
Services  and  Trauma  Care 

••SE«     IML  IMPROVING  Rl  RAL  EMERGENCY  MEDI 
CAL  SERVICES  AND  TRAIMA  CARE. 

"(a)  Grant  Program  — 


(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  sJuu 
make  grants,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to 
States  to  carry  out  activities  to  improve 
rural  emergency  medical  services. 

"(2)  Application— A  State  wishing  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  appii 
cation  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  information,  including  the  pro- 
posed activities  and  projects  to  be  assist«i 
with  such  grants. 

(3)  Redistribution.— Grants  made  lo 
States  under  this  section  shall  be  redistrib- 
uted to  the  individuals,  organizations,  or 
governmental  entities  on  whose  behalf  the 
State  submitted  an  application  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  Priority —In  making  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priori 
ty  to— 

"(1)  projects  aimed  at  filling  gaps  in  basic 
and  advanced  life  support  emergency  medi- 
cal services  in  rural  communities; 

"(2)  projects  that  are  necessary  in  order 
for  the  State  to  carry  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed under  section  1212:  and 

"(3)  States  and  communities  that  serve 
large  numbers  of  individuals  who  reside  in 
rural  communities; 

"(c)  Activities  and  Projects.— Financial 
assistance  may  be  provided  with  a  grant  re- 
ceived under  subsection  (a)  by  a  State  for- 
(1)  the  support  of  rural  emergency  medi 
cal  services  systems; 

"(2)  the  recruitment,  training,  and  reten- 
tion of  personnel  to  provide  emergency  med- 
ical services  and  system  support,  including 
first  responders.  emergency  medical  techni- 
cians, paramedics,  and  emergency  medical 
services  systems  managers; 

(3)  the  purchase,  upgrading,  and  mainte- 
nance of  medical  and  commimications 
equipment  relating  to  emergency  medical 
services,  including  equipment  for  the  imple 
mentation  911  telephone  systems; 

"(4)  the  improvement  and  maintenace  of 
transportation  services  for  midical  emergen 
cies;  and 

"(5)  the  conduct  of  public  education  k- 
tivities  concerning  preventing  injuries  of 
special  concern  to  rural  communities,  in 
eluding  injuries  to  children  resulting  from 
farm  equipment,  and  obtaining  access  to 
emergency  medical  services  and  traum* 
care.  ". 

On  page  32,  line  1,  strike  out  "Part  C  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Part  D". 

On  page  32,  line  2,  strike  out  "1231"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1241  ". 

On  page  33,  line  9,  strike  out  •1232"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1242". 

On  page  33,  line  21,  strike  out  "95  per 
cent"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "80  per 
cent  ". 

On  page  33,  line  22,  strike  out  the  end 
quotes  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  33.  after  line  22.  add  the  follow 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"  (3)  Part  C— For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  section  1231(a),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  15  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  subisection  (a).' ". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  for  printing  an 
amendment  to  S.  15,  legislation  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  to  improve 
emergency  medical  services  and 
traimia  care.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  are  Senators  Kennedy, 
Gore,      Wilson,      Adams.      Bentsen, 


INOUYE,  Pressler.  Riegle.  and  Rocke- 
nxLER.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide special  assistance  to  rural  commu- 
nities in  order  to  help  fill  in  gaps  in 
their  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems. It  would  also  help  ensure  that 
they  would  be  able  to  participate  fully 
in  regional  trauma  care  sjrstems  that 
would  be  established  imder  S.  15. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  first  intro- 
duced the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
and  Trauma  Care  Improvement  Act  in 
the  100th  Congress,  I  have  heard  from 
individuals  throughout  the  country 
about  the  dire  straits  of  their  EMS 
trauma  care  systems.  Trauma  centers 
continue  to  close  and  systems  are  col- 
lapsing leaving  trauma  victims  with  in- 
adequate access  to  care.  S.  15  would 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  set  up  in- 
tegrated systems  of  care  and  would 
enable  trauma  care  centers  to  receive 
direct  financial  relief  for  uncompen- 
sated care  costs  associated  with  provid- 
ing trauma  care. 

During  the  last  2  years.  I  have  also 
heard  from  a  number  of  individuals 
about  the  special  concerns  and  unique 
problems  of  rural  communities.  Many 
traumatic  injuries  occur  on  isolated 
roads  or  on  farms,  which  are  far  from 
specialized  trauma  centers.  I  believe  S. 
15  would  be  particularly  helpful  in 
those  situations.  It  would  ensure  that 
rural  hospitals  are  linked  to  trauma 
centers  through  commimications  and 
transportation  systems  so  that  serious 
traimia  victims,  once  stabilized,  would 
be  transferred  to  hospitals  that  are 
specially  equipped  to  handle  such 
cases. 

This  amendment  would  help  ensure 
that  rural  communities  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  participate  in  the  networks. 
It  would  provide  that  15  percent  of  the 
total  funding  of  the  bill— $11.25  mil- 
lion if  fully  funded— would  be  set  aside 
for  grants  aimed  at  filling  in  gaps  in 
basic  and  advanced  life  support  emer- 
gency medical  services  in  rural  com- 
mimities.  Priority  would  be  given  to 
projects  that  are  necessary  in  order  to 
implement  traiuna  care  systems. 

Fimding  could  be  used  to  support 
the  recruitment,  training,  and  reten- 
tion of  EMS  persormel.  to  purchase 
and  upgrade  conununlcations  equip- 
ment, including  911  telephone  sys- 
tems, to  improve  transportation  serv- 
ices, and  to  conduct  public  education 
activities  concerning  preventing  inju- 
ries that  are  of  special  concern  to 
rural  communities.  States  would  apply 
on  behalf  of  individual  commimities 
but  the  fimding  would  be  targeted  to 
the  areas  most  in  need.  Since  States 
would  apply  for  the  money,  it  would 
be  my  expectation  that  they  would 
have  the  discretion  to  define  what 
coiistitutes  a  rural  community  for 
these  purposes.  That  definition  would 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  consistent 
with  the  definition  used  by  the  Medi- 
care Program. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  hope  wiU  be  adopted 
when  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Conunittee  considers  S.  15.  will  help 
save  lives  in  rural  America.  As  a  recent 
workshop  in  San  Diego  on  rural  EMS 
found,  systems  are  lacking  adequate 
numbers  of  trained  persormel.  univer- 
sal coverage  by  a  communications  net- 
work, and  overall  systems  develop- 
ment. For  example,  a  June  1989  Jour- 
nal of  Emergency  Medical  Services  ar- 
ticle on  the  conference  reported  that 
rural  EMS  systems  are  still  "plagued 
by  'dead  spots'  in  emergency  radio  cov- 
erage and  public  access  to  EMS"  and 
that  recruitment  and  retention  of 
EMS  persormel  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  address  some  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised  with 
regard  to  the  effect  on  rural  conununi- 
ties  of  the  trauma  care  standards  re- 
quired by  S.  15.  The  bill  requires 
States  to  implement  systems  that  are 
at  least  as  stringent  as  the  standards 
published  by  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  American  College  of 
Emergency  Physicians. 

The  standards  themselves  recognize 
the  unique  problems  and  limited  re- 
sources confronting  rural  communi- 
ties. The  forthcoming  revised  ACS 
standards  include  a  new  section  on 
"Optimal  Care  in  the  Rural  Setting" 
which  describes  the  difficulties  in  pro- 
viding trauma  care  in  rural  communi- 
ties. It  stresses  that  for  individuals 
with  life-threatening  injuries,  the  pri- 
mary goal  is  to  transfer  these  patients, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  a  higher  level  of 
care.  The  standards  state  that  a  level 
III  or  rural  trauma  hospital  "reflects  a 
maximum  commitment  to  trauma  care 
commensurate  with  its  local  resources. 
Designation  *  '  *  may  require  irmova- 
tive  use  of  the  region's  resources  *  *  * 
and  will  require  transfer  agreements 
and  protocols." 

The  standards  are  explicit  in  describ- 
ing the  need  for  flexibility  for  level  III 
hospitals  and  further  state  that  "in 
remote  areas,  where  level  I,  II,  and  III 
trauma  facilities  are  not  readily  acces- 
sible, hospitals  receiving  injured  pa- 
tients must  have  physicians  trained  in 
advanced  trauma  life  support  [ATIS], 
effective  conununication,  transfer  pro- 
tocols with  trauma  facilities,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  regional  trauma  quality 
assurance  program." 

Likewise,  the  Guidelines  for  Trauma 
Care  Systems  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Emergency  Physicians 
list  various  components  for  trauma 
care  systems.  Requirements  would 
vary,  however,  for  rural  communities 
because  the  guidelines  recognize  the 
limited  resources  often  available  to 
rural  hospitals  and  health  systems. 

Mr.  President,  these  standards  are 
not  inflexible.  They  will  not  require 
rural  hospitals  to  hire  personnel  and 
buy  equipment  that  would  he  imprac- 


tical for  their  needs.  Rather,  by  re- 
quiring that  rural  coimnunities  partici- 
pate in  regional  trauma  systems, 
traiuna  victims  would  be  assured  of  re- 
ceiving the  best  available  care  in  as 
short  a  period  of  time  as  possible.  I 
would  urge  rural  IShRS  persormel  to 
review  the  standards  carefully.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  standards  are  good  for 
rural  communities  and.  more  impor- 
tantly, good  for  the  victims  of  serious 
injury. 

Mr.  "President.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment 
and  S.  15. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


KASSEBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
379 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  361 
proposed  by  Mr.  Chafee  to  the  bill  S. 
1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  "The"  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "United  States  Congress  commends  Is- 
rael's decision  to  open  the  schools  on  the 
West  Bank  beginning  on  July  22,  1989.  The 
Congress  expresses  the  hope  that  all  schools 
will  be  opened  at  an  early  date  and  will 
remain  open,  will  not  be  closed  or  caused  to 
be  closed  for  political  purposes,  and  will  be 
respected  and  regarded  as  centers  of  educa- 
tion.". 


MURKOWSBU  AMENDMENT  NO. 
380 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.     .  assistance  to  a  free  and  independ- 
ent CAMBODIA. 

Policy.— It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to: 

( 1 )  assist  the  Cambodian  people  In  achiev- 
ing a  peaceful  durable  settlement  that  re- 
stores the  Independence  of  Cambodia  so 
that  the  people  of  Cambodia  may  determine 
their  own  future; 

(2)  support  the  Cambodian  non-Commu- 
nist resistance  in  its  diplomatic  efforts  to  es- 
Ublish  an  Independent,  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Cambodia  responsive  to  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  the  Cambodian  people; 

(3)  support  the  establishment  of  a  Cambo- 
dian coalition  government  that  Includes 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  non-Communist 
resistance  and  is  determined  to  prevent  the 
return  to  power  of  the  brutal  and  genocidal 
Khmer  Rouge; 

(4)  support  the  process  of  international 
negotiations  already  underway  in  the  belief 
that  those  negotiations  can  bring  about  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  aU  foreign  military 
forces  from  Cambodia,  achieve  a  durable 
settlement  to  the  Cambodian  conflict,  and 
produce  a  democraticaUy  elected  govern- 
ment in  Cambodia;  and 

(5)  consider  providing  substantial  and 
brtMul  assistance  to  a  new  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment that  may  emerge  out  of  these  ne- 
gotiatons  with  the  imderstandlng  that  such 
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assistance  will  not  be  provided  unless  that 
government: 

(A)  Is  committed  to  policies  that  renect 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Cambodian 
people  with  emphasis  on  broad  human 
rights  of  the  populace: 

(B)  is  determined  to  prevent  the  return  to 
power  of  the  Khmer  Rouge:  and 

(C)  provides  to  the  non-Communist  resist- 
ance a  genuine  and  broadly  equitable  share 
of  authority  in  governing  Cambodia  includ- 
ing a  share  of  authority  over  the  instru 
ments  of  sUte  power,  viz.  the  armed  forces, 
the  internal  security  services,  and  the 
courts. 
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of  authority  in  governing  Cambodia  includ- 
ing a  share  of  authority  over  the  instru- 
ments of  power. 


July  20,  1989 


SIMON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  383 


PELL  (AND  CRANSTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  381 
Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Crahston)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  380  proposed  by  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi  to  the  bill  S.  1160.  supra, 
as  follows: 

Strike    all    after    the    word      SEC       and 
insert  the  following: 

ASSISTAW-E  TO  A  FREE  AND  INDEPE.NDENT  (AM 
BODIA. 

(a)  PiHDiHcs.-C  1 )  It  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  oppose  the  practice  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  also  luiown  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea  faction  of  the  Coalition 
Government  of  Democratic  Kampuchea, 
acting  as  the  represenutlve  of  the  Cambodi 
an  people  at  the  United  Nations. 

<2>  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  work  with  other  nations  and  to 
vote  to  prevent  the  Khmer  Rouge  from  con 
trolling  the  Cambodian  seat  at  the  United 
Nations. 

(b)  The  President  is  strongly  urged  to 
work  with  other  nations  and  to  vote  to  pre 
vent  the  Khmer  Rouge  from  controlling  the 
Cambodian  seat  at  the  United  Nations  for 
the  44th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen 
eral  Assembly. 

(c)  Policy. -It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to: 

1 1 )  assist  the  Cambodian  people  in  achiev 
ing  a  peaceful,  durable  settlement  that  re 
stores  the  independence  of  Cambodia  so 
that  the  peo?Ji  of  Cambodia  may  determine 
their  own  future: 

(2)  support  the  Camlwdian  noncommunist 
resistance  in  its  diplomatic  efforts  to  estab 
lish  an  Independent,  democratic  government 
in  Cambodia  responsive  to  the  freely  ex 
pressed  will  of  the  Cambodian  people: 

(3)  support  the  establishment  of  any  Cam 
bodlan  coalition  government  that  includes 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  noncommunist  re 
sistance  and  is  determined  to  prevent  the 
return  to  power  of  the  bruUl  and  genocidai 
Khmer  Rouge: 

(4)  support  the  process  of  international 
negotiations  already  underway  In  the  belief 
that  those  negotiations  can  bring  about  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  miliUry 
forces  from  Cambodia,  achieve  a  durable 
settlement  to  the  Cambodian  conflict,  and 
produce  a  democratically  elected  govern 
ment  in  Cambodia:  and 

(5)  consider  providing  substantial  assist 
ance  to  a  new  Camt>odian  government  that 
may  emerge  out  of  these  negotiations  with 
the  understanding  that  such  assistance  will 
not  be  provided  unless  that  government: 

(A)  is  committed  to  policies  that  reflect 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Cambodian 
people: 

<B)  Is  determined  to  prevent  the  return  to 
power  of  the  Khmer  Rouge:  and 

(C)  provides  to  the  noncommunist  resist 
ance  a  genuine  and  broadly  equlUble  share 


ROBB  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  382 
Mr.  ROBB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.  Mr.  LiEBERBfAN,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  LuGAR,  and  Mr.  Danforth) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  380  proposed  by  Mr.  Mtni- 
KowsKi  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted insert  the  following: 

A.SSISTASt  E  FOR  THE  ('AMB<»OIA.N  PEOPLE. 

(a)  Policy. -It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to: 

(1)  support  the  Cambodian  non-Commu 
nist  resistance  in  its  efforts  to  establish  an 
independent,  democratic  government  in 
Cambodia  responsive  to  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  the  Cambodian  people. 

<2)  support  the  establishment  of  a  coali- 
tion government  in  which  the  non  Commu 
nists  have  a  leading  role  that  will  not  sup- 
port, accept,  recognize,  or  tolerate  any  polit- 
ical arrangement  in  Cambodia  that  would 
enable  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  reestablish 
their  control  over  Cambodia. 

lb)  Assistance  tor  the  Non-Communist 
Resistance. -Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  President  may  make 
available  to  the  non-Communist  resistance 
forces  and  non  communist  civilians  in  Cam- 
bodia funds  made  available  for  foreign  mili- 
tary financing  and  economic  support  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  year  1990  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961 

(C)  Prohibition  on  Assistance  to  the 
Khmer  Rouge. -Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  or 
with  the  effect  of  promoting,  sustaining,  or 
augmenting,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Khmer  Rouge  or  any  of  its 
members  to  conduct  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Cambodia  or  elsewhere  in 
Indochina. 
idi  Clarification  of  Authorities  Grant 

ED. 

( 1 1  Earmarkincs  of  funds  not  affected. - 
Nothing  in  this  section  supersedes  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  Annual  Foreign  Op- 
erations. Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act  that  earmarks 
funds  for  a  specific  country,  region,  organ! 
zation.  or  purpose. 

(2)  Appropriations  act  limitations  not 
affected  Nothing  in  this  section  super 
sedes  any  provision  of  the  annual  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act  that  specifi- 
cally refers  to  the  assistance  authorized  by 
this  section  and  establishes  limitations  with 
respect  to  such  assistance. 

13 1  Reprocramming  requirements  not  af- 
fected. Nothing  in  this  section  supersedes 
the  requirements  of  section  634A  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  any  provision 
of  the  annual  Foreign  Operations.  Export 
Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appro 
priatlons  Act  that  requires  prior  notification 
to  congressional  committees  of  proposed  re 
programming  of  funds. 


Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Bioen,  Mr 
Glenn,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Graham)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SE( 


MILTILATERAL     SANtTIONS     AGAINST 
SOITH  AFRICA. 

(a)  Congressional  FiNDiNcs.-The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  states  that  •international  coopera- 
tion is  a  prerequisite  to  an  effective  anti- 
apartheid  policy": 

(2)  the  Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  international  agree- 
ments with  the  other  industrialized  democ- 
racies to  bring  about  the  complete  disman- 
tling of  apartheid": 

(3)  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  states  that  Sanctions  imposed 
under  such  agreements  should  be  both 
direct  and  official  executive  or  legislative 
acts  of  governments": 

(4)  the  Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  instruct"  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  to  propose  that  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  impose 
measures  against  South  Africa  of  the  same 
type  as  are  imposed  by  this  Act": 

(5)  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  contra- 
vened the  intentions  of  the  Congress,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986,  by  vetoing  two  proposed 
Security  Council  Resolutions,  on  February 
20.  1987.  and  March  7.  1988.  that  would 
have  Imposed  selective  but  mandatory  inter- 
national economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa,  similar  to  those  Imposed  by  the 
United  States  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986: 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  State  s  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  South  Africa,  established  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  12532  of  September 
9,  1985.  concluded  In  its  January  1987  report 
that  the  most  effective  external  pressure" 
on  the  Government  of  South  Africa  will 
come  from  a  "concerted  international 
effort": 

(7)  the  Advisory  Committee  recommended 
that  the  President  begin  "urgent  consulta- 
tions" with  United  States  allies  to  "enlist 
their  support  for  a  multilateral  program  of 
sanctions"  drawn  from  those  measures  in 
the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986: 

(8)  the  European  Community,  the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  Japan  have  adopted  se- 
lected economic  sanctions  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  which  parallel 
some  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  United 
SUtes.  such  as  a  ban  on  new  investment  and 
on  the  importation  of  gold  coins,  iron,  steel: 

(9)  Japan.  Italy.  France,  the  United 
SUtes.  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Feder 
al  Republic  of  Germany  are  South  Africa's 
major  trading  partners,  accounting  for  81 
percent  of  South  Africa's  Imports  and  78 
percent  of  South  Africa's  exports  in  1987: 

(10)  Japan  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  became  South  Africa's  top  trading 
partners  in  1987: 

111)  the  United  SUtes  General  Account- 
ing Office  concluded  in  its  September  1988 
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summary  report  on  South  Africa  that  sanc- 
tions Imposed  by  the  United  SUtes  on 
South  Africa  under  the  Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1988  reduced  South 
African  exports  by  $417  million  and  caused 
a  toUl  trade  reduction  of  $469  million  be- 
cause of  South  Africa's  inability  to  redirect 
trade  to  other  markets; 

(12)  the  United  States.  United  Kingdom, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland account  for  almost  half  of  South  Af- 
rica's international  debt  of  $23  billion;  and 

(13)  the  President  is  authorized  in  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986 
to  limit  the  Importation  into  the  United 
States  of  products  or  services  of  a  foreign 
country  "to  the  extent  to  which  such  for- 
eign country  benefits  from,  or  otherwise 
takes  commercial  advantage  of,  any  sanc- 
tion or  prohibition"  imposed  under  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should— 

( 1 )  Uke  immediate  steps  to  achieve  a  con- 
sensus among  South  Africa's  major  trading 
partners  on  effective  economic,  political  and 
diplomatic  measures  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  apartheid; 

(2)  implement  to  the  fullest  extent  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986: 

(3)  take  active  steps  to  bring  about  con- 
certed multilateral  pressure  by  Japan, 
Canada,  the  memt)er  states  of  the  European 
Community,  and  other  United  SUtes  allies 
on  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  dis- 
mantle its  Immoral  and  inhumane  system  of 
apartheid  through  a  process  of  negotiation 
with  legitimate  representatives  of  all  the 
people  of  South  Africa; 

(4)  instruct  the  Permanent  RepresenUtive 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  United  Nations 
to  propose  that  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  impose  measures  against  South 
Africa  of  the  same  type  as  are  Imposed 
under  the  Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid 
Act  of  1986; 

(5)  instruct  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
to  vote  for  any  resolution  offered  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  that  would  impose  measures 
against  South  Africa  of  the  same  type  as  are 
Imposed  under  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986; 

(6)  strengthen  the  impact  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  through 
the  use  of  diplomatic  and  political  pressure 
in  private  as  well  as  public  fora; 

(7)  direct  the  Department  of  SUte.  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other  appro- 
priate executive  agencies  to  continue  to 
monitor  carefully  trade  relationships  be- 
tween South  Africa  and  United  States  allies; 
and 

(8)  Uke  effective  action  against  those  for- 
eign countries  benefiting  from  or  taking  ad- 
vantage of  United  SUtes  sanctions  against 
South  Africa. 


HELMS  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  384 

AND  385 
Mr.   HELMS  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  384 
At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  REGARDING  THE 
SmJA'nON  IN  THE  REPUBUC  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(a)   Congressional  Findings.— The   Con- 
gress finds  that— 


(1)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  participated  in  good  faith 
negotiations  regarding  the  future  of  Na- 
mibia and  Angola,  culminating  in  the  Tri- 
partite Agreement  signed  in  New  York  on 
December  22. 1988: 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  initiated  a  number  of  dip- 
lomatic and  other  contacts  with  other  Afri- 
can sUtes,  including  visits  by  the  SUte 
President,  Mr.  P.W.  Botha,  of  South  Africa 
to  Zaire  and  Mozambique; 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  undertaken,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  African  sUtes,  a  number  of 
vital  development  and  commercial  projects 
to  improve  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  those 
countries; 

(4)  the  national  elections  to  be  held  in 
South  Africa  on  September  6,  1989,  will 
result  in  the  selection  of  a  new  Head  of 
State; 

(5)  because  of  the  a,3artheid  system,  the 
majority  of  South  Africa's  population  do 
not  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  up- 
coming elections;  and 

(6)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  not  taken  steps  to: 

(A)  repeal  the  SUte  of  E^mergency: 

(B)  release  all  detainees  and  persons  im- 
prisoned for  their  political  beliefs; 

(C)  unban  all  groups,  parties,  individuals, 
and  organizations  opposed  to  apartheid; 

(D)  repeal  the  Group  Areas  Act.  Popula- 
tion Registration  Act.  and  other  measures 
with  the  same  purposes;  and 

(E)  agree  to  enter  into  good  faith  negotia- 
tions without  preconditions  with  a  broad 
range  of  individuals  genuinely  representing 
the  majority  of  the  South  African  people. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Tripartite  Agreement  has  raised 
expectations  for  peace  and  sUbility  in 
southern  Africa;  and 

(2)  the  period  following  the  September 
elections  in  South  Africa  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  into  serious  good  faith  nego- 
tiations to  end  apartheid  with  a  broad  range 
of  individuals  genuinely  representing  the 
majority  of  the  South  African  people. 

Amendment  No.  385 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    .   CONTRIBITIONS   FOR    PEACEKF.EPING    AC 
TIVITIES  in  southern  AFRICA. 

(a)  Assurances  That  All  C:tjban  Troops 
Will  Be  Withdrawn.- The  United  SUtes 
may  not.  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  expend  any  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  a  contribution 
or  any  other  assistance  with  respect  to  im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement 
until  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  has  received  explicit 
and  reliable  assurances  from  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  Bilateral  Agreement  that  all 
Cuban  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Angola  by  July  1.  1991,  and  that  no  Cuban 
troops  will  remain  in  Angola  after  that  date; 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  assured  the  United  SUtes  that 
it  is  his  understanding  that  all  Cuban  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Angola  by  July  1, 
1991,  and  that  no  Cuban  troops  will  remain 
in  Angola  after  that  date. 

(b)  CoirrRiBiJTiONS  Conditional  In  Com- 
pliance.—The  United  SUtes  may  not 
expend  any  funds  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  for  a  contribution  or  any 


other  assistance  with  respect  to  implemen- 
tation of  the  Tripartite  Agreement— 

( 1 )  if  the  Government  of  Cuba  f aUs  at  any 
time  to  comply  with  any  of  its  obligations 
under  Article  1  of  the  BUateral  Agreement 
(relating  to  the  calendar  for  redeployment 
and  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops),  or 

(2)  if  any  Cuban  troops  remain  in  Angola 
after  July  1,  1991. 

(c)  Reports  to  Congress.— 

(1)  Compliance  With  Obligations.- Not 
more  than  15  days  after  each  scheduled 
phase  of  the  redeployment  northward  and 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  pursuant  to  the 
Bilateral  Agreement,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  a  report  on  whether  each  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  is 
complying  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
agreement.  And  the  President  shall  report 
to  the  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees whenever  he  has  determined  that  a  ma- 
terial breach  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement 
may  have  been  committed  by  any  of  the  sig- 
natories to  that  Agreement. 

(d)  Disbursements.— Of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  tie  made 
available  for  contribution  with  respect  to 
ImplemenUtion  of  the  Agreement  Among 
the  People's  Republic  of  Angola,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  signed  at  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 22.  1988.  (hereinafter  known  as  the 
Tripartite  Agreement)  50  percent  of  the 
annual  amount  shall  be  available  on  Octo- 
t>er  1,  1989.  The  remaining  50  percent  on 
April  1.  1990,  only  if  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committee  as  of  each  date  that 
(1)  each  of  the  signatories  to  the  Tripartite 
Agreement  is  in  compliance  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Agreement,  (2)  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  has  complied  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  Article  1  of  the  Bilateral  Agree- 
ment (relating  to  the  calendar  for  redeploy- 
ment and  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops).  (3) 
the  C^ibans  have  not  engaged  in  any  offen- 
sive military  actions  against  UNITA.  includ- 
ing the  use  of  chemical  warfare,  (4)  the 
United  Nations  and  its  affUiated  agencies 
have  terminated  all  funding  and  other  sup- 
port, in  conformity  with  the  United  Nations 
impartiality  package,  to  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization  (SWAPO).  and 
(5)  the  United  Nations  Angola  Verification 
Mission  is  demonstrating  diligence,  impar- 
tiality, and  professionalism  in  verifying  the 
departure  of  Cuban  troops  and  the  record- 
ing of  any  troop  roUtions. 

(e)  Funding  of  these  activities  by  the 
United  SUtes  may  not  be  construed  as  con- 
stituting recognition  of  any  government  in 
Angola. 

(f)  the  term  "Bilateral  Agreement"  means 
the  Agreement  between  the  Governments  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Angola  and  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  for  the  Termination  of  the 
International  Mission  of  the  Cuban  Military 
Contingent,  signed  at  the  United  Nations  on 
December  22,  1988.  and  the  term  'Tripartite 
Agreement "  means  the  Agreement  Among 
the  People's  Republic  of  Angola,  the  Repub- 
lic of  CulMk  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  signed  at  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 22.  1988. 

(g)  the  term  "appropriate  Congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, Foreign  Affairs  and  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations.  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Select  Conunittee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate. 
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D'AMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  386 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kbrhy,  Mr.  Hklms.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
MuRKowsKi.  Mr.  Spbctkr.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Rkd.  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Kastxm.  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciwi.  AHD  Mr.  Graham)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  U60.  supra, 
as  follows: 

(a)  PiwDiMcs.— The  Senate  finds  that- 
<1)  the  Panamanian  election  of  May  7. 
1989.  produced  a  clear  victor  for  the  offices 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  with  75 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  for  the  opposition 
candidates: 

(2)  Oulllermo  Endara  was  the  Panamani 
an  people's  choice  for  President,  and  Ricar 
do  Arias  Calderon  and  GuiUermo  Ford  were 
their  choice  for  First  and  Second  Vice  Presi 
dent: 

(3)  the  Noriega  regime  engaged  in  a 
wholesale  effort  to  steal  the  election,  in 
eluding  voting  irregularities,  intimidation  of 
opposition  candidates,  and  repressive  mea.s 
ures  against  the  press  and  public  assemblies. 
as  verified  by  a  team  of  international  elec 
tion  observers  headed  by  former  Presidents 
Ford  and  Carter. 

(4)  the    current    dicutor    of     Panama. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega,  having  failed  to 
manipulate  the  vote  tally  Infavor  of  his  can 
didate.  Carlos  Duque.  Illegally  nullified  the 
election  on  May  10.  1989: 

(5)  Noriega,  known  to  have  ties  to  both 
international  terrorists  and  international 
drug  traffickers,  is  continuing  to  intimidate 
the  people  of  Panama  and  consolidate  hLs 
power  domestically: 

(6)  it  is  imperative  that  Noriega  be  ou.sted 
and  that  Guillermo  Endara  be  installed  as 
the  duly-elected  President  of  Panama  to 
guarantee  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the 
Panamanian  people  and  to  guarantee  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  Panama  Canal 

(7)  the  Panamanian  Defense  Force,  under 
Noriega,  continues  to  harrass  United  States 
mUitary  and  civilian  personnel  living  in 
Panama; 

(b)  PoLicY-It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

<  1 )  the  United  SUtes  Government  should 
recognize  Guillermo  Endara  as  the   legiti 
mate  President  of  Panama  on  September  1 
1989: 

'2)  the  United  States  Government  should 
both  through  the  OAS  and  unilaterally, 
work  for  the  immediate  expulsion  of 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  from  Panama: 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  should  work  with 
other  allies  in  the  hemisphere  to  ensure 
that  Guillermo  Endara  takes  power  in 
Panama  on  September  1.  1989.  in  accord 
ance  with  the  constitution  of  that  country 
and  the  desire  of  the  Panamanian  people 
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WILSON  (AND  OTHERS) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  388 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moy- 

NiHAN,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz)  proposed 

an   amendment    to   the   bill   S.    1160 

supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  145,  after  line  22.  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEr     »IS.    INITED    NATIONS    SPONSORSHIP    Of    A 
MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  CONEERENCE. 

la)  PiifDiNGS.-The  Congress  finds  that- 
il)  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  adopted  Resolution  No.  3379  on  No- 
vember 10.  1975.  mainuining  that  Zionism 
constituted  a  form  of  racism: 

i2i  most  of  the  proposals  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  conference  regarding  the 
Middle  East  have  Identified  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
such  a  conference: 

<3)  all  international  diplomatic  partici- 
panu  in  any  potential  Middle  East  peace 
conference  must  acknowledge  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  right  of  its 
citizens  to  live  within  secure  and  permanent 
boundaries;  and 

<4)  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution No.  3379  of  November  10.  1975  dam- 
ages the  credibility  of  the  United  Nations  as 
a  forum  for  the  convening  of  an  intemation 
al  Middle  East  peace  conference  because  it 
condemns  the  theory  that  informs  the  polit- 
ical, religious,  and  social  foundations  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

(b)  Policy. -d)  The  Congress  declares 
that  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution No.  3379  of  November  10.  1975 
makes  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  con- 
stituent bodies  an  inappropriate  forum  for 
the  sponsorship  of  any  international  confer- 
ence on  the  Arab- Israeli  conflict. 
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Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

COmflTTKE  OH  EITEHGY  AlfD  WATtJRAL 
RKSOT7RCES 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  public  that  a 
hearing  has  been  rescheduled  before 
the  full  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  receive  testimo- 
ny on  the  formulation  of  a  national 
energy  plan  and  related  policies  which 
affect  global  climate  change.  Secre- 
tary of  Energy.  Adm.  James  D.  Wat- 
kins,  is  scheduled  to  testify. 

The  national  energy  policy  hearing 
will  take  place  Wednesday.  July  26, 
1989,  at  3:30  p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Senate  Dlrksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 

The  hearing  was  previously  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  2:30  p.m. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony  to 
be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  full  committee  SD- 
306,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Leslie  Black  of  the  committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-4971  or  David  Har- 
wood,  legislative  assistant  with  Sena- 
tor WiRTH,  at  (202)  224-5852. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  389 
Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Byrd)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  amendment  No.  326 
to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra,  as  follows: 
On  page  9,  strike  all  after  line  12  over  to 
If)  •  on  page  10.  line  6.  and  insert  "(e)": 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  390 
Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  Heinz,  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  BoREN.  and  Mr.  Pressler) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1160.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  77.  line  25.  after  the  word    end- 
add  the  following: 

'3)  The  Congress  is  specifically  con- 
cerned with  the  practice  of  reserving  certain 
professional  staff  slots  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat  for  nationals  of  certain 
member  states,  and  urges  the  President  to 
vigorously  pursue  a  program  of  regular  rota- 
tion in  these  sUff  positions  among  all 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  387 
Mr.    HELMS    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  biU  S.  1160,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  De 
partment  of  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Senate  In  treaty  form  for  advice  and  con 
sent  all  agreemenU  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  relate  to  boundaries  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 


SKLKT  committee  on  INDIAN  ArrAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing an  oversight  hearing  on  Thursday 
August  3,  1989,  beginning  at  9:30  a  m  " 
in  485  Russell  Senate  Office  Building' 
on  legislation  to  establish  an  Alaska 
Native  Study  Commission. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  ArFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing a  markup  on  Thursday.  July  27 
1989,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m..  in  485 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building  on  S 
321,  the  Buy  Indian  Act  Amendments 
of  1989,  to  be  followed  by  a  hearing  on 
S.  143,  the  Indian  Development  Fi- 
nance Corporation  Act;  S.  1203,  the 
Indian  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1989;  and  Oversight  on  implementa- 
tion of  the  1988  Indian  Financing  Act 
Amendments. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  Friday.  September  8 
1989,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  485 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building  on  S. 
1096,  distribution  of  funds  awarded  to 
Seminole  Indians. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
July  20.  1989,  at  5  p.m.  to  mark  up  dis- 

Mter  assistance  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIROIfMENT  Aid)  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
committee  on  Eiivironment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
July  20.  until  12  noon,  to  conduct  a 
business  meeting  to  mark  up  legisla- 
tion to  comply  with  budget  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  for  fiscal  year  1990; 
S.  804.  the  North  American  Wetlands 
Conservation  Act;  Thomas  D.  Larson 
nomination;  and  other  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
July  20.  1989.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  consider 
pending  committee  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEX  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  hold  a  business  meeting  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  July  20,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
comjtnittee  on  International  Trade  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senatfc  on  July  20.  1989,  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  IJnited  States-Japan 
structural  impediments  initiative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  July  20,  1989,  1:30  p.m. 
for  a  hearing  to  receive  testimony  on 
S.  371,  a  bill  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  to  prescribe  certain  manage- 
ment formulae  for  certain  National 
FV>rests  System  lands,  and  to  release 
other  forest  lands  for  multiple-use 
management,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
coMitrnncB  on  commkrcr.  gciENcs.  and  trans- 

PORTATIOM  AND  THE  NATIONAL  OCEAN  POLICT 
STXTDT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  national  ocean 
policy  study,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
July  20,  1989.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
status  of  the  cleanup  of  the  Exxon 
Vaidez  oilspill  immediately  following 
the  executive  session  scheduled  to 
begin  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  national  ocean 
policy  study,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
July  20,  1989.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  management  of  tuna  fisher- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  Thursday,  July  20,  1989.  at  1 
p.m.  to  conduct  hearings  on  S.  566.  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
Thursday.  July  20,  1989.  at  10:30  a.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination 
of  John  D.  Macomber.  of  New  York,  to 
be  president  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  and.  at 
11:15,  to  vote  on  pending  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Thursday.  July  20, 
1989,  at  5  p.m.  in  closed  session  to  dis- 
cuss and  adopt  a  committee  position 
on  burdensharing  issues  and  to  discuss 
the  upcoming  floor  debate  on  S.  1352. 
the  national  defense  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RBBXARCH 
AND  GKNERAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Acricultural  Research 
and  General  Lecislation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  oa  Thursday, 
July  20,  1989.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  scientific  base  for  food 
inspection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MARYLAND'S  ALLEGANY  COUNTY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  Maryland's  Allegany  County 
proudly  celebrates  its  200th  anniversa- 
ry. Allegany  County  is  home  to  more 
than  80,000  Marylanders  who  are  jus- 
tifiably proud  of  their  county's  rugged 
beauty  and  rich  history.  The  celebra- 
tion features  a  number  of  special  bi- 
centennial events  and  commemora- 
tives.  Including  a  bicentennial  parade 
on  July  29,  1989.  This  is  a  unique  (^>- 
portunity  to  get  acquainted  with  Alle- 
gany County's  stunning  landscape  and 
warm,  friendly  people. 

The  citizens  of  Allegany  County 
trace  their  proud  heritage  back  to  the 
bold,  pioneering  spirit  of  those  settlers 
first  drawn  to  the  Maryland  wilder- 
ness more  than  two  centuries  ago.  By 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  the  area's  growing  population, 
tired  of  making  the  long  journey  to 
Hagerstown  to  transact  Government 
business,  requested  that  a  new  county 
be  formed  with  the  town  of  Cumber- 
land as  its  seat.  In  1789.  Allegany 
County  was  formed  from  two  thirds  of 
its  eastern  neighbor,  Washington 
County. 

Allegany  County  prospered  with  the 
authorization  of  the  National  Road  in 
1816.  the  first  road  fully  constructed 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  Although  su- 
perseded by  the  soon-to-be-completed 
National  Freeway  as  the  region's  main 
commercial  artery,  the  National  Road, 
now  alternate  Route  40,  still  provides 
an  opportunity  for  a  scenic,  leisurely 
drive  into  the  beauty  and  history  of 
the  area.  Cvunberland  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  and  is  closely  associated  with 
the  canal's  colorful  history  as  well  as 
the  expansion  of  the  railroad  to  the 
Nation's  West. 

Visitors  can  also  capture  the  spirit  of 
the  Allegany  County  at  the  turn  of 
the  20th  century  in  the  streets  of 
downtown  Cumlaerland,  Frostburg, 
and  its  many  small  towns.  Historic 
buildings  in  a  variety  of  architectural 
styles  have  been  carefully  restored  to 
their  original  grandeur. 
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Today.  Allegany  County  draws  on  its 
rich  heritage  in  readying  itself  for  the 
future.  County  residents  have  a  repu- 
tation as  hard-working  and  dedicated, 
and  modem  industrial  parks  along  the 
National  Freeway  provide  the  basis  of 
optimism  and  renewed  hope  for  in- 
creased investment  in  the  region. 
Prostburg  State  University  and  Alle- 
gany County  Community  College  con- 
tinue to  provide  high-quality  educa- 
tion for  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  Allegany  Coun- 
ty's citizens  in  marking  this  momen- 
tous event  in  their  history.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  county's  residents  is  clear 
in  the  multitude  of  bicentennial  activi- 
ties planned  for  later  this  month. 
With  200  years  behind  them  and  a 
bright  future  before  them,  the  people 
of  Allegany  County  certainly  have 
cause  for  celebration.* 
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PAUL  CRAIG  ROBERTS  IN 
RUSSIA 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  it  was  my  distinct  privilege  to 
address  a  group  of  Soviet  intellectuals 
in  Moscow  on  the  subject  of  American 
democracy.  In  my  remarks.  I  pointed 
out  some  of  the  principles  that  have 
made  our  democracy  a  strong  force  for 
good  in  the  world. 

It  was  also  my  distinct  pleasure  to 
hear  the  distinguished  American  econ- 
omist Paul  Craig  Roberts  address 
these  students  on  the  strength  of  our 
economic  system. 

Dr.  Roberts  detailed  explicitly— and 
excellently— why  economic  freedom 
works.  He  told  the  Soviet  intellectuals 
exactly  what  they  needed  to  hear- 
and  I  think  many  of  us  in  this  country 
need  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  the 
truths  he  set  forth. 

With  this  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask    that    the    text    of    Dr.    RoberUs 
speech  be  included  in  the  Rex:ord. 
The  remarks  follow: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Europe 

June  27,  1989] 
An  American  Supi»ly-Sider  in  Moscow 
The  following  is  from  a  speech  delivered 
June  20  in  Moscow  by  Paul  Craig  Roberts 
who  holds  the  William  E.  Simon  chair  in  po- 
litical economy  at  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  in   Washington 
As  President  Reagan's  first  assistant  treas 
ury  secretary  for  economic  policy.  Professor 
Roberts  helped  shape  the  economic  reforms 
in  America  in  the  1980s.  He  is  author  of 
The  Supply-Side  Revolution."  His  Moscow 
speech  was  part  of  a  program  called    Values 
of    Western    Civilization."    hosted    by    the 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  session 
at    which    Professor    Roberts    spoke    was 
chaired  by  Abel  Aganbegyan.  chief  econom 
ic  adviser  to  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
and  author  of  "The  Economic  Challenge  of 
Perestroika  ■ 

Comrades.  I  very  much  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  address  you.  Even  in  my  coun- 
try, a  relatively  free  one,  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  government  policies  from  serving 
narrow,  special  Intereste  to  the  neglect  of 
the  general  welfare.  Even  in  my  country 
with  its  babble  of  voices,  frequent  elections 


and  unending  debate,  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  prevent  special  interests  from  gaining 
a  right  to  a  share  of  the  governments 
budget  Despite  our  vast,  private  economy, 
we  occasionally  have  to  do  some  houseclean 
ing,  as  we  did  under  President  Reagan  when 
taxes  were  cut  and  peoples'  rights  to  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  and  capital  reaffirmed, 
and  when  regulations  were  reduced  in  order 
that  enterprises  could  be  more  efficiently 
managed  by  their  owners  and  managers. 

A.S  a  veteran  of  the  Reagan  wars  to  cut 
back  the  inefficient  encroachments  of  the 
state  on  our  economy.  I  look  at  the  prob- 
lems confronting  you,  comrades,  and  I 
mar\el  at  your  courage— though  it  is  a  cour- 
age born  of  necessity,  even  desperation  For 
your  economy  simply  doesn't  work. 

It  never  did.  But  this  fact  was  hidden  for 
decades  by  your  vast  quantities  of  easily  ac 
ce.ssible  resources,  and  by  a  vast  landscape 
large  seas,  lakes,  and  fabled  rivers  to  serve 
as  re.servoirs  for  industrial  pollution.  It  i.s 
now  common  to  see  estimates  that  your 
economy  requires  2't  times  the  inputs  per 
unit  of  output  as  the  U.S.  economy.  And 
that  leaves  aside  the  question  of  the  value 
of  your  economy  s  output,  which  often  it 
seems  i.s  le.is  than  the  value  of  the  input. 

Your  economy  does  not  work  because  it  is 
not  free.  The  managers  of  your  firms  are 
harassed  by  a  large  variety  of  plan  indices, 
but  ultimately  the  managers'  success  de- 
pends upon  meeting  the  gross  output  quota 
as  measured  by  some  quantitative  measure 
of  number  weight,  or  surface  area,  such  as 
tons  or  square  meters.  This  system  is  irra- 
tional. becau.se  it  guarantees  the  success  of 
managers  regardless  of  the  usefulness  of 
their  outpuUs.  The  examples  are  numerous, 
and  many  have  become  world  famous  from 
your  cartoons— the  manager  of  the  nail  fac- 
tory who  met  his  gross  output  indicator 
measured  In  tons  by  producing  one  gigantic 
nail,  the  manager  of  the  shoe  factory  whose 
assortment  was  heavily  weighted  toward  the 
smallest  sizes,  the  chandeliers  so  heavy  that 
they  pull  down  the  ceilings,  and  so  on. 

A  MARKET  NEEDED 

On  many  occasions  you  have  tried  to 
reform  this  .system  by  attaching  value  indi- 
ces to  the  gross  output  measures.  This  ap- 
proach has  always  failed  in  the  past  and  will 
fail  m  the  future.  The  reason  is  simple.  You 
cannot  know  value  without  a  market  and  if 
you  have  a  market  you  don  t  need  gross 
output  targets. 

Why  do  you  have  a  gross  output  system' 
You  have  it  because  of  Karl  Marx.  Accord- 
ing to  Marx,  a  market  economy  separates 
production  from  use.  Marx  criticized  cap- 
italism because,  although  each  firm  plans 
lUs  own  production,  from  the  standpoint  of 
society  as  a  whole,  production  is  unplanned. 
The  capitalist  cannot  predict  who  the  con- 
sumer will  be,  the  price  at  which  he  will 
buy,  or  even  whether  he  will  buy  at  all.  Con- 
sequently, he  may  over-produce  or  under 
produce,  resulting  in  unemployment  or  in- 
flation. Everything  remairis  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  market  after  production  has 
taken  place  Under  capitalism  man  creates 
the  forces  of  the  market,  but  being  un- 
planned, these  forces  rule  him  as  a  blind 
power  According  to  Marx,  people  who  are 
ruled  by  forces  of  their  own  making  live  a 
chaotic  and  alienated  existence. 

Marx  rejected  such  an  unscientific  way  of 
life.  He  believed  that  production  should  be 
planned  for  direct  use  and  distributed  in 
kind,  thus  eliminating  commodity  produc 
tion  or  market  exchange  altogether  Pro- 
duction would  be  centrally  planned  for 
direct  use  by  society   When  Lenin  and.  sub- 
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sequently.  SUlin  attempted  to  Implement 
such  a  system,  it  meant  the  destrucUon  of 
private  property  and  bureaucratic  determi- 
nation  of  allocation  decisions.  Gross  output 
measures  served  as  a  check  on  managerial 
performance. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  when  Man 
criticized  the  market  system,  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  gross  output  system.  However 
unsatisfactory  the  market  system  is,  we  now 
know  conclusively  that  a  gross  output 
system  is  far  worse.  Moreover,  the  gro« 
output  system  has  not  led  to  the  creation  of 
a  MarxUt  planned  economy.  I  have  argued 
in  my  writings  that  the  Soviet  economy  is 
organized  like  a  market,  with  managers  or- 
ganizing production  by  interpreting  grow 
output  indicators  in  place  of  price  and  profit 
movements.  The  main  difference  is  that  the 
Soviet  managers  can  be  successful  regard- 
les,s  of  the  usefulness  of  their  outputs. 

The  continuation  of  the  gross  output 
sy.stem  serves  no  rational  purpose.  It  is  an 
inherited  institution  whose  original  ideologi- 
cal origins  are  forgotten  even  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  only  purpose  is  to  serve  vested  in- 
terests that  could  be  better  served  by  a 
more  rational  economy. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  reforming  your 
economy  until  the  gross  output  system  is 
abandoned  and  a  profit  system  installed 
This  sounds  simple,  but  it  is  revolutionary- 
wit  h  far-reaching  implications.  A  profit 
system  will  not  work  unless  prices  are  free 
to  be  set  in  markets.  If  prices  are  free  re- 
sources must  be  free  to  follow  the  prices.  In- 
vestments have  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
profits  and  away  from  losses.  This  cannot 
happen  unless  property  rights  are  assigned. 
Economists  can  speak  abstractly  about  sim- 
ulating profit  models,  but  bureaucrats 
cannot  perform  the  functions  of  owners. 

Therefore,  when  we  talk  about  reform  of 
the  Soviet  economy,  we  mean  the  re-esUb- 
lishment  of  private  property  in  the  means 
of  production. 

Some  economists  in  Eastern  Europe  such 
as  Hungary's  Tibor  Liska.  argue  that  Social- 
ism can  approximate  the  results  of  private 
property  by  leasing  the  means  of  production 
to  managers  or  entrepreneurs  who  make  the 
highest   bid.   allowing  managers  to  pocket 
any  difference  between  revenues  and  costs, 
including  the  lease  payment  to  the  sute! 
However,  this  solution  cannot  work,  because 
the  manager  of  the  leased  factory  has  no  in- 
centive to  invest  his  profits  in  expansion  of 
the  factory,  as  it  is  not  his  factory,  but  the 
states.  Without  ownership  rights,  the  allo- 
cation of  investment  toward  profiUble  ac- 
tivities and  away  from  losses  is  not  assured. 
Indeed,  in  a  lease  system,  the  manager  can 
find  that  it  is  not  in  his  interest  for  the 
state  to  invest  in  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tion, because  it  could  drive  down  his  profit 
margin.   As  long  as  he  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  a  rival  organizing  a  new  factory 
and  bringing  him  competition— that  is,  as 
long  as  there  is  no  private  property— he  may 
find  that  he  has  the  Incentive  of  a  monopo- 
list to  restrict  output. 

Historically  in  the  West,  the  assignment 
of  property  rights  took  place  in  a  long  proc- 
ess over  the  course  of  centuries.  You  do  not 
have  centuries.  How  can  you  restore  proper- 
ty rights?  You  could  begin  by  recognizing 
the  underground  economy  as  legal.  Allow 
the  de  facto  owners,  even  the  gangsters,  to 
register  their  businesses  and  give  them  legal 
protection.  Problems  will  no  doubt  arise 
where  blackmarket  enterprises  obUln  their 
materials  by  theft  from  state  supplies,  but 
perhaps  these  past  crimes  could  be  forgiven 
and  a  contract  agreement  made  to  supply 
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the  enterprises.  If  this  system  were  left  free 
outiide  state  controls,  it  would  create  pres- 
sure to  privatize  the  state  sector  as  well. 

Another  step  would  be  to  privatise  hous- 
inf  by  converting  lease  payments  into  mort- 
pgt  payments.  This  would  create  a  second 
front  for  private  property. 

Historically  in  these  transformations 
ruling  classes  have  had  to  be  accommodated 
or  overthrown.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
Communist  Party  be  accommodated.  The 
ownership  of  the  state  factories  should  be 
divided  between  the  ruling  class  and  the  fac- 
tory workers,  and  stock  certificates  issued. 
The  land  should  be  given  to  the  peasants 
and  agricultural  workers,  and  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  state  converted  into  mort«a«e 
payments. 

Alternatively,  the  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  could  be  determined  by  the 
results  of  a  national  lottery.  From  the 
standpoint  of  your  future,  it  makes  little 
difference  who  the  initial  owners  are.  The 
economy  will  become  so  much  more  effi- 
cient that  everyone  will  gain.  Once  private 
property  is  established,  the  resources  will 
eventually  find  their  way  into  the  most  effi- 
cient and  productive  hands. 

It  is  a  great  myth  that  capitalism  perpet- 
uates great  income  inequities,  making  some 
fimilies  rich  for  all  generations,  while  con- 
demning those  without  property  to  perma- 
nent squalor.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
much  easier  to  make  money  than  to  keep  it. 
In  my  country  there  are  a  vast  number  af 
(inns  who  make  their  living  by  trying  to 
preserve  and  enlarge  the  capital  or  others, 
whether  the  fortimes  of  ricii  people  or  the 
pensions  of  factory  workers  or  state  employ- 
ees. Even  in  the  hands  of  professionals,  this 
proves  to  be  a  daimting  task.  Even  for  cap- 
italists there  are  no  rules  that  ensure  the 
correct  allocation  of  capital.  However,  the 
capitalist  rules  do  ensure  that  incorrect  and 
wasteful  misallocations  cannot  be  perma- 
nently entrenched  with  subsidies  imtil  they 
bleed  a  nation  dry. 

The  reason  economic  freedom  works  is 
that  it  does  not  tolerate  and  perpetuate  mis- 
takes. In  the  Soviet  Union  mistakes  have 
been  made  on  a  vast  scale.  You  can  no 
longer  afford  such  mistakes. 

The  Soviet  econ<Hny  cannot  be  modern- 
ized with  Western  tectinology  and  industrial 
robots.  What  good  does  it  do  to  produce 
even  more  gross  output?  You  cannot  reform 
your  economy  without  reforming  your 
social  and  economic  institutions.  When  you 
have  done  that.  Joint  ventures  will  knock  on 
your  door.  Indeed,  you  may  not  be  as  de- 
pendent on  them  as  you  think.  It  seems  to 
me  that  managers  who  can  meet  their  gross 
output  targets  regardless  of  the  barriers 
placed  on  their  way,  are  innovative  and  en- 
terprising managers.  Give  them  a  rational 
incentive  system,  and  they  should  be  able  to 
compete  on  a  world  level. 

BEWAKE  OP  TAXES 

I  become  discouraged  about  your  future 
when  I  read  that  because  of  high  profits, 
newly  formed  cooperatives  are  to  be  highly 
taxed.  This  is  a  self-defeating  response. 
Profits  are  a  signal  to  allocate  more  re- 
sources to  the  areas  experiencing  profits.  If 
the  profits  are  taxed  away,  the  signal  does 
not  work.  The  proper  way  to  reduce  profits 
is  to  expand  the  number  of  cooperatives, 
the  production,  the  investments  until 
demand  is  met  at  a  lower  price.  The  way  to 
deal  with  losses  is  not  to  subsidize  them,  but 
to  shrink  the  size  of  the  loss-making  firms. 

Envy  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  market. 
There  will  always  be  times  when  fortune  or 
events  benefit  some  property  owners  to  the 
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disadvantage  of  others.  But  it  is  not  possible 
to  overturn  or  to  redress  every  distribution 
of  the  market  without  Idlling  the  market 
and  the  incentives  of  private  property. 
Human  beings  are  inventive  and  resourceful 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  climate  that 
allows  them  to  be.  We  see  that  easily  in  the 
U.S.  wtiere  every  year  we  benefit  from  sev- 
eral millions  of  new  immigrants,  most  of 
whom  are  illegal.  These  masses  of  people 
from  third  world  countries  do  not  build  a  re- 
served army  of  unemployed;  they  build  pro- 
ductive and  prosperous  lives,  because  our 
social  and  economic  institutions  permit  it.« 


KASTEN  PLAN  FOR  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess,  I  read  an 
excellent  article  written  for  Policy 
Review  by  our  colleague  Senator  Bob 
Kasten  entitled,  "Capitalism  from  the 
Ashes:  A  New  U.S.  Contract  with  Cen- 
tral America." 

Central  America  currently  suffers 
from  the  consequences  of  tragic  and 
extended  internal  wars.  Throughout 
this  crisis,  American  foreign  policy- 
makers have  focused  on  the  fighting 
in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  We 
have  frequently  debated  the  level  and 
character  of  American  assistance  to 
the  Contras  and  to  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador,  but  we  have  not  always 
given  sufficient  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  Central 
American  crisis.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  economic  development  in  Cen- 
tral America  has  been  held  hostage  to 
the  fighting  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador. Even  if  the  peace  plans  that 
have  been  proposed  for  Central  Amer- 
ica were  to  be  successfully  carried  out, 
the  resolution  of  those  military  con- 
flicts wotild  still  leave  us  with  a  mas- 
sive set  of  development  problems. 

Senator  Kasten's  contribution  to 
the  policy  debate  over  Central  Amer- 
ica reminds  us  of  the  importance  of 
economic  problems  in  Central  America 
and  offers  a  thoughtful  agenda  of 
steps  that  need  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
restore  economic  progress  to  the 
region. 

I  commend  Senator  Kasten's  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  foUows: 

[Prom  Policy  Review.  Spring  1989] 

CAPrtALisM  From  the  Ashes— A  New  U.S. 

CoiTTRACT  WrrH  CEimiAi.  America 

(By  Senator  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.) 

Political  turmoil  in  Central  America  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  worst  economic 
crisis  in  the  region  since  the  global  depres- 
sion of  the  1930s.  Prom  1980  to  1983.  the  re- 
gion's per  capita  income  dropped  12  percent; 
in  El  Salvador,  it  dropped  20  percent— fol- 
lowing an  already  shaip  decline  over  the 
preceding  two  years.  Central  America's  ex- 
ternal debt  rose  $10  biUion.  and  $1.5  billion 
of  foreign  capital  fled  the  area. 

These  indicators  do  not  even  t>egin  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  devastating  human  cost  of 
the  crisis.  According  to  the  Econonoic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America,  almost  70  per- 
cent of  the  20  million  people  in  the  reigon 


are  unable  to  provide  for  their  moat  basic 
himian  needs— food,  shelter,  and  medical 
care.  The  percentage  of  malnourished  chil- 
dren under  age  five  is  imaoceptably  high— 
17.9  percent  in  El  Salvador,  28.6  percent  in 
Guatemala  and  43.6  percent  in  Honduras. 
The  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  redan  ia 
56.9  per  thousand  births,  compared  with 
10.4  per  thousand  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  can  help  relieve  this 
distress— and  improve  the  prospects  for  po- 
litical stability— by  forging  a  new  political 
and  economic  contract  with  the  four  democ- 
racies of  Central  America  (Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador.  Guatemala,  and  Honduras).  Under 
this  contract,  the  U.S.  would  offer  aid, 
trade,  and  seciirity  assiirances  in  return  for 
Central  American  economic  reforms  and  lib- 
eralization. 

This  economic  prosperity  program  cannot 
Immediately  include  a  Communist  Nicara- 
gua, because  any  American  aid  would  be 
promptly  diverted  to  serve  the  ends  of  the 
Communist  regime.  But  in  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  demociacies  of  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  and  Hondu- 
ras, we  would  be  holding  out  a  torch  of 
hope— and  an  example— to  Nicaragua.  Some- 
day even  the  comandantes  may  get  the 
word  about  the  benefits  of  Central  Ameri- 
can perestroika,  and  aUow  their  own  citizens 
to  join  in  the  prosperity. 

RICH  IN  RESOURCES 

The  present  depression  in  Central  Amer- 
ica did  not  result  from  regional  l>ackward- 
ness.  Central  America  is  endowed  with  a 
rich  variety  of  natural  resources,  ranging 
from  fertile  soil  and  petroleum  to  abundant 
water  available  for  irrigation  and  power. 
Central  America  is  ideally  located  for  inter- 
national trade,  and  its  i>eople  are  ingenious 
and  hard-working.  Indeed,  during  the  1960s 
and  1970s  these  factors  combined  to 
produce  growth  rates  of  alx>ut  5  percent  per 
year. 

The  economies  of  Central  America  tradi- 
tionaly  depended  on  the  export  of  basic 
commodities  such  as  cotton,  sugar,  beef, 
coffee,  and  bananas.  The  Central  American 
Common  Market  (CACM).  formed  in  the 
early  1960s,  initially  led  to  high  growth  in 
manufacturing  as  well,  as  member  countries 
raided  tariffs  while  eliminating  trade  bar- 
riers among  themselves  to  create  a  larger 
market.  Foreign  capital  came  in  at  satisfac- 
tory rates  and  capital  flight  was  small.  In- 
flation was  almost  nonexistent. 

REASONS  POR  COLLAPSE 

What  went  wrong?  The  external  economic 
shocks  (worldwide  inflation,  oil  price  shocks, 
and  recession)  of  the  1970s  and  early  19806 
contributed  to  the  economic  collapse  in  Cen- 
tral America.  So  did  the  region's  devastating 
wars  over  the  last  decade.  The  Nicaragiian 
economy  has  been  paralyzed  by  the  Sandi- 
nista  suppression  of  almost  all  private  eco- 
nomic activity  by  campesino*  and  urban 
market  women.  Communist  guerrillas  have 
systematically  blown  up  electric  pylons, 
bridges,  and  buses  in  El  Salvador. 

Throughout  the  region,  growing  govern- 
ment interference  in  the  private  economy  in 
the  1970b  and  the  1980s  aggravated  a  cultur- 
al resistance  to  entrepreneurshlp.  risktak- 
Ing.  and  the  amassing  of  wealth.  An  infla- 
tionary surge  in  the  1970s  caused  the  re- 
gion's governments  to  begin  toi  unhealthy 
ex[>ansion  of  their  public  sector.  Their  re- 
sponse to  double-digit  inflation  was  to  in- 
crease public  spending  for  salaries  and  sub- 
sidies to  private  firms.  Higher  income  and 
payroll  taxes  only  added  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  Rising  Joblessness  led  to  the 
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expansion  of  public  sector  jobs  programs 
and  local  social  welfare  proKrams. 

As  a  consequence,  public  spending  in  the 
region  rose  significantly— from  14  percent  of 
GDP  in  the  early  1970s  to  24  percent  in  the 
early  1980s.  The  result  was  huge  budget 
deficits.  To  service  the  rising  tide  of  public 
debt,  the  governments  printed  more 
money— which  led  to  even  more  inflation 
and  exchange  rate  Instability 

The  multilateral  development  banks  exac 
erbated  the  growing  economic  crisis  by  forc- 
ing governments  to  impose  high-tax  ausleri 
ty  of  their  peoples  as  a  condition  for  further 
extensions  of  credit.  Too  often,  agencies  lilce 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  have  fo- 
cused on  the  fiscal  balance  sheet  at  the  ex- 
pense of  essential  economic  growth. 
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rORTRESS  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Another   factor  contributing   to   the   eco 
nomic    decline    was    CACM    protectioni.sm 
The    regions      fortress    Central    America 
appproach    to     trade    seriously     weakened 
export  industries.  The  protected  industries 
found  it  difficult  to  compete  successfully  in 
third  markets,  and  this  limited  their  .sources 
of    much-needed    foreign    exchange.    More 
over,  protectionism  slowed  the  development 
of  nontraditional  agricultural   exports  and 
industrial  exports.   Lacking  alternative  ex 
ports  with  which  they  might  generate  for 
eign  exchange,  the  regions  economies  were 
especially  vulnerable  to  the  plunge  in  basic- 
commodity  prices  that  took  place  during  the 
early  1980s. 

The  eventual  collapse  of  the  CACM  in 
1979  led  to  the  adoption  of  unilateral  trade 
policies  between  each  pair  of  countries,  and 
the  consequent  elimination  of  intra-regional 
free  trade. 

RED-TAPE  PARALYSIS 

Central  America  also  has  suffered  from  a 
ponderous  and  all-pervading  superstructure 
of  bureaucratic  practices,  economic  regula 
tions.  and  mandated  business  procedure.s 
that  have  proved  a  costly  and  counterpro 
ductive  brake  on  wealth  creation. 

Guatemala    provides    a    typical    example 
Guatemala's     cartelized     banking     system 
strangles  credit  to  small  and  medium  size 
businesses  by  demanding  up  to  200  percent 
collateral  for  expansion  loans.  Guatemala  s 
economy  is  also  hampered  by  the  govern 
ments  bureaucratic  inertia— a  dogged  resist 
ance  to  even  the  most  necessary  changes, 
such  as  the  computerization  of  basic  func- 
tions  (for   example,    customs   immigration 
and  licensing.) 

In  Honduras,  small  businessman  seeking 
approval  of  a  new  venture  faces  a  maze  of 
official  procedures  as  well  as  a  mountain  of 
paperwork.  In  the  cultivated  shrimp  Indus 
try.  an  investor  must  take  120  separate  steps 
to  obtain  a  business  license:  some  of  these 
steps  can  be  done  simultaneously  but  others 
must  be  done  in  sequence.  This  process 
takes  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  years. 

Investment  controls,  wage  and  price  con 
trols,  sweetheart  deals  for  government 
owned  enterprises,  forces  sales  to  govern 
ment  at  below-market  prices,  and  barriers 
protecting  cartel  profits— all  of  these  have 
been  as  common  as  they  have  been  devastat 
ing  to  the  Central  American  economies. 

SEVEH  REPORMS  POR  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  new  contract  between  Central  Amer 
ica  and  the  United  States  would  be  designed 
to  restore  economic  growth  to  the  region 
the  United  SUtes  would  free  its  markets  for 
goods  from  the  region,  provide  security 
guarantees,  and  continue  effective  develop- 
ment assistance,  in  return  for  these  seven 


economic  reforms  by  the  Central  American 
democracies: 

(1)  Lower  marginal  tax  rates.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Costa  Rica,  all  of  the 
regions  governments  impose  high  and  pro- 
gressive tax  rates  on  individual  effort  and 
enterprise.  In  El  Salvador,  a  marginal  tax 
rate  of  43  percent  above  $25,000.  and  a  rate 
of  60  percent  above  $50,000.  The  Honduran 
tax  code  features  a  rising  .scale  of  eight  tax 
brackets,  with  a  top  Ux  rate  of  40  percent. 
Guatemala  has  an  even  steeper  scale  of 
rates,  including  a  48  percent  top  bracket 

Lower  and  less  progresaive  tax  rates  would 
increase  economic  activity  in  these  countries 
and  reinvigorate  their  anemic  revenue 
bases. 

(2)  Monetary  stablization.  A  four-country 
region  with  four  small  currencies  is  not  an 
ideal  recipe  for  investment,  price  stability. 
and  economic  competitiveness,  especially 
when  exchange  rates  among  the  currencies 
are  controlled  not  by  the  market  but  by  cen- 
tral bank  fiat.  Bureaucratic  setting  of  ex- 
change rates  among  countries  too  small  to 
be  sizable  markeUs  in  themselves  is  an  unaf- 
fordabie  luxury. 

Ultimately,  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries will  have  to  either  adopt  the  U.S. 
Dollar  as  the  unit  of  account  and  exchange, 
or  revitalize  the  peso  centroamericano.  a 
unit  of  exchange  similar  to  the  European 
Economic  Community's  ECU  money-basket 
currency  The  peso  centroamericano  has  not 
been  used  effectively  in  the  past  because  of 
the  disarray  of  the  CACM.  but  it  remains 
clear  that  whichever  currency  is  finally  set- 
tled on  must  be  backed  by  more  than  the 
promises  of  four  or  five  central  banks. 

<3)  Privatization  of  government-owned  en 
terprises.  Costa  Rica  has  joined  the  world- 
wide movement  toward  privatization  by  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  state-run  enterprises 
from  $65  million  in  1983  to  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion today.  Piisident  Oscar  Arias  Ls  justly 
proud  of  his  success  in  converting  a  large 
goverrunent-owned  sugar  corporation  into  a 
200,000-member  cooperative. 

Private  contracting  for  traditionally  gov- 
ernment-run services  is  starting  to  appear  in 
Central  America.  Contracting-out  and  pri- 
vatization both  offer  great  opportunities  for 
turning  workers  into  owners,  thus  broaden- 
ing the  hitherto  narrow  ownership  base  of 
private  enterprise. 

(4)  Encouragement  of  foreign  private  in- 
vestment. Central  America  desperately 
needs  the  technological  expertise  as  well  as 
the  physical  capital  of  foreign  investors.  To 
attract  investment,  though,  there  must  be  a 
stable  business  climate  in  which  investors 
face  no  risks  beyond  those  of  the  competi 
tive  marketplace  and  acts  of  God. 

Investors  need  binding  assurances  against 
arbitary  expropriation.  Investment  disputes 
should  be  subject  to  impartial  third-party 
arbitration,  and  investors  should  have 
strong  guarantees  by  the  government  of 
their  right  to  repatriate  earnings  and  other 
wise  move  their  capital  across  borders. 

(5)  Rule  of  Law.  Economic  reform  requires 
the  creation  of  Independent  judicial  sys- 
tems, administering  established  rules  of  law 
in  economic  transactions.  The  judicial 
system  of  a  country  must  enforce  contract 
law  and  resolve  tort  claims  impartially 
before  that  country  can  expect  increased 
foreign  investment. 

(6)  Debt -equity  swaps.  Central  America 
has  burdensome  foreign  debt.  There  is  no 
panacea  for  this  problem,  but  debt-equity 
swaps  are  a  useful  beginning.  In  these 
swaps,  a  country's  foreign  debt  is  purchased 
in  the  US,  at  a  large  discount,  converted  by 
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the  debtor  country's  central  bank  into  loal 
currency,  and  then  Invested  in  local  enter 
prises. 

Reducing  foreign  debt  through  debt- 
equity  swaps  has  the  added  advantage  of 
forcing  countries  to  make  investment  in 
their  countries  attractive  to  prospective 
swappers.  Chile  has  gone  the  furtherest  In 
esUblishing  regular  procedures  for  thew 
swaps:  nearly  $3  billion  has  now  been  rew 
triated  in  this  fashion. 

ECONOMIC  EMPOWERMENT 

Property  rights  and  the  security  of  owner- 
ship—hallmarks of  any  true  capitalist 
system— are  the  keys  to  prosperity.  Carlo* 
Manuel  Castillo,  the  leading  candidate  to 
succeed  Oscar  Arias  as  president  of  CosU 
Rica,  agrees.  When  I  met  with  him  recently 
he  pointed  out  that  his  number  one  cam- 
paign slogan  is  'Lets  build  a  country  of 
owners.  " 

The  goal  of  Central  American  economic 
reform  ought  to  be  the  conversion  of  work- 
ers into  owners,  of  propertyless  peasante 
into  genuine  citizens  with  a  full  share  in 
their  national  destiny.  Swaps  of  debt  for 
employee  stock  ownership  would  help  to 
promote  a  worker  stake  in  the  economy.  In 
Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala,  the  expanded 
ownership  is  being  promoted  by  Solidarity 
Associations — private  employer-employee 
alliances  that  seek  to  surmount  the  old  divi- 
sions between  labor  and  management. 

FALLBACK  REPORM:  INCUBATOR  ZONES 

If  economy-Wide  reforms  should  prove  po- 
litically unrealistic,  the  govemmenU  should 
establish  enterprise  zones  to  incubate  cap- 
italism in  certain  areas  of  each  country 
These  zones  would  feature  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  taxes,  regulations,  and  other 
goverrmient-imposed  restrictions  on  private 
enterprise.  As  wealth  creation,  living  stand- 
ards, and  general  prosperity  begin  to  flour- 
ish in  these  zones,  the  task  of  convincing 
the  rest  of  the  people  about  the  benefits  of 
capitalism  will  become  much  easier. 

The  Central  Americans  have  themselves 
pointed  the  way  by  creating  "free  zones'  to 
promote  exports.  Free  zones  feature  re- 
duced tax  and  tariff  burdens  for  export  in- 
dustries. All  five  of  the  Central  American 
countries  have  authorized  the  creation  of 
free  zones  at  one  time  or  another,  and  sever- 
al are  in  operation  today,  notably  in  CosU 
Rica.  The  bustling  activity  at  the  free  zone 
in  Iquique.  Chile,  should  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple. 

ECONOMIC  INTEGRATION 


The  Central  American  democracies  are 
seeking  greater  market  access  by  applying 
for  membership  in  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  which  will 
give  them  a  powerful  boost  Into  the  world 
marketplace.  Reviving  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Common  Market  would  help  integrate 
these  countries  into  the  global  economy. 

The  U.S.  can  aid  this  process  by  revitaliz- 
ing the  moribund  Secretariat  for  Economic 
Integration  in  Central  America  (SIECA) 
and  by  underwriting  the  formation  of  a  new 
"Central  American  Democratic  Communi- 
ty" (CADC)  to  supersede  the  Organization 
of  Central  American  SUtes  created  by  the 
1962  Charter  of  San  Salvador.  Such  an 
effort  might  include  greater  sUtus  for  the 
appointive  and  advisory  Central  American 
Parliament,  an  Idea  enthusiastically  pro- 
moted by  President  Cerezo  of  Guatemala. 

The  United  States  ought  to  appoint  a 
prominent  ambassador  to  the  new  Commu- 
nity, exercising  direct  supervision  over  the 
existing  Regional  Office  for  Central  Amer- 
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lea  and  Panama  (ROCAP)  of  the  XJS. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID).  One  radical  proposal  goes  even  fur- 
ther, calling  for  the  consolidation  under  tlie 
CADC  ambassador  of  the  AID  misBion  to  all 
of  Central  America.  While  this  proposal 
may  be  too  extreme,  the  lde«  behind  it— 
that  is,  treating  the  four  democratic  nations 
u  an  economic  and  increasincly  as  a  politi- 
cal unit— deserves  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  the 
nations  evolve  In  that  direction. 

OPENING  THE  U.S.  MARKXT 

As  part  of  the  contract,  if  the  Central 
American  governments  embark  on  the  re- 
forms proposed  here,  the  U.S.  can  help 
rtrengthen  the  region  by  negotiating  a  Free 
Trade  Agreement— modeled  on  those  we 
liave  concluded  with  Israel  and  Canada— 
with  the  newly  revived  CACM.  Because  the 
D.S.  is  Central  America's  biggest  customer, 
ind  transportation  costs  to  the  U.S.  are 
much  lower  than  to  any  other  market,  we 
ire  in  a  unique  position  to  strengthen  Cen- 
tral America  through  expanding  trade. 

Exports— particularly  agricultural  prod- 
ucts—are the  lifeblood  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican economy.  But  all  too  often,  nontariff 
terriers  imposed  by  the  U.S.  have  posed  ex- 
tremely costly  obstacles  to  Central  Ameri- 
ca's traditional  exports  (for  example,  sugar 
tnd  textiles).  U.S.  quotas  on  sugar  products 
tlone  have  cost  the  region  almost  as  much 
In  foreign  exchange  as  the  U.S.  has  contrib- 
uted in  economic  aid. 

Another  part  of  our  contract  would  be 
continuation  of  the  kinds  of  development 
lid  that  have  proven  effective  in  the  put. 
These  include  aid  prosrama  for  education 
and  vocational  training,  health  and  nutri- 
tion, and  infrastructure  (this  last  category 
Includes  housing,  vmter.  sewage  systons. 
roads,  bridges,  irrigation,  and  energy). 

The  health,  housing,  and  education  needs 
of  the  Central  American  poor  can  best  be 
met  by  a  strong  market  economy  with  a  tax 
base  capable  of  providing  a  safety  net  for 
the  weakest  citizens.  D.S.  develotnnent  as- 
sistance should  focus  on  meeting  those 
human  needs  until  the  reinvigorated  Cen- 
tral American  economies  can  take  up  the 
slack.  This  commitment  to  a  social  safety 
net  will  help  improve  the  political  climate 
for  capitalist  reforms  in  Central  America. 

However,  govemment-to-govemment  as- 
sistance must  not  be  considered  the  center- 
piece of  our  pro-growth  reform  package.  Aid 
programs  do  nothing  to  solve  the  underly- 
ing problems  of  economic  stagnation  and 
slow  private-sector  job  creation.  They  don't 
MKOurage  the  supply-side  economy,  which 
is  the  only  reliable  source  of  prosperity. 

SECURITY  ASSTTRANCES 

The  best-laid  plans  for  economic  reform 
and  progress  will  amount  to  little  without  a 
fuarantee  of  security  against  invasion  and 
destabilization  by  the  Sandinistas.  No 
formal  agreement  currently  requires  the 
United  States  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  of 
the  Central  American  democracies  in  case  of 
a  security  threat.  U.S.  policy  is  based  in- 
stead on  the  Rio  Treaty,  which  requires  any 
threats  to  be  brought  before  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (OAS)  for  "consul- 
tation" and  Joint  action. 

The  chance  of  any  Joint  OAS  action 
against  an  expansionist  Communist  state 
has  shrunk  to  the  point  that  it  could  be  trig- 
(ered  only  by  an  outright  Soviet  invasion.  It 
ia  not  surprising  that  the  Central  American 
democracies  are  not  confident  about  the  de- 
pendability of  the  American  shield. 

The  U.S.  wiU  have  to  offer  a  credible  long- 
term  guarantee  to  the  Central  American 


democratic  community  that  it  will  support— 
with  all  necessary  measures— their  efforts  to 
live  in  peace  and  security.  The  exact  dimen- 
sions of  such  a  guarantee  I  will  leave  to  the 
Buah  administration.  iNit  it  is  clear  that  as 
long  as  Nicaragua  remains  an  outpost  of 
Marxist-Leninist  subversion,  it  would  be 
foolhardly  to  ignore  this  question. 
A  wnnow  roa  conskmsus 

Many  in  Central  America  are  coming  to 
accept  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  along  the 
lines  proposed  here.  The  intra-reglonal  en- 
trepreneorial  group  FEDEPRICAP.  based 
in  CosU  Rica  and  with  affiliates  in  other 
countries.  supporU  these  initiatives.  A  new 
generation  of  Central  American  leaders. 
many  of  them  U£.-trained.  are  now  rising 
to  ministerial  posts.  They  bring  with  them  a 
commitment  to  broad-based  prosperity— in- 
stead of  continued  protection  of  vested  in- 
terests. 

In  particular,  several  Central  American 
economists  and  political  leaders  associated 
with  the  International  Commission  for  Cen- 
tral American  Recovery  and  Development 
are  conmiitted  to  the  idea  of  a  free,  competi- 
tive marketplace,  and  understand  the  valua- 
ble benefits  that  result  from  secure  proper- 
ty rights.  However,  the  'neo-Marshall  Plan" 
economic  approach  of  some  others  on  that 
commission  would  end  up  moving  Central 
American  further  from  the  market-oriented 
policies  it  needs  if  it  wants  to  foster  econom- 
ic growth. 

A  stroog  free-market  economy  is  the  only 
secure  base  upon  which  a  pro6t>erous  and 
Just  society  can  be  built.  Now  more  than 
ever  before,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  help 
Central  America  move  in  this  direction. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

•  Wi.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Senate  passed  S.  358,  legisla- 
tion that  institutes  major  reforms  in 
our  system  of  legalized  immigration. 
Writing  legislation  that  apportions 
visas  among  the  residents  of  disparate 
(»untries  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  was  not  an  easy  exer- 
cise. I  commend  Senators  Keithedy. 
Simpson  and  Simon— the  immigration 
bill's  prime  architects— for  their  dili- 
gence and  skill  in  negotiating  it 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Senate. 

While  I  do  not  serve  on  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  followed  the 
development  of  this  legislation  closely 
because  of  my  interest  in  reconciling 
our  Nation's  historic  compassion  for 
refugees  and  other  immigrants  with  a 
growing  grassroots  preoccupation  with 
the  effect  of  illegal  immigration  on 
our  Nation's  job  market.  The  Senate 
immigration  bill,  in  my  view,  addresses 
both  of  these  priorities. 

One  objective  of  S.  358  is  to  permit 
the  immigration  of  more  people  who. 
because  of  the  current  system's  crite- 
ria strongly  favoring  relatives  of  newly 
arrived  ethnic  groups,  have  been  aU 
but  shut  out  of  our  country  for  years. 
Western  Europeans  are  a  prime  case  in 
point.  As  the  grandson  of  German  im- 
migrants, I  imderstand  the  desire  to 
correct  this  imbalance. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  was 
concerned  about  the  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee bill's  retreat  from  the  immigra- 
tion system's  emphasis  on  family  re- 
imification.  In  fact,  earlier  this  year  I 
joined  my  colleagues.  Senators  Simon 
and  Cranston,  in  sponsoring  a  bill 
that  sought  to  buttress  the  family  re- 
unification standards,  rather  than  to 
weaken  them. 

This  issue  was  fully  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  the  immigration  bill 
that  the  Senate  ultimately  passed  last 
week  was  a  compromise  between  those 
who  wished  to  strengthen  the  family- 
oriented  system  we  currently  have  and 
those  who  desired  a  legal  immigration 
policy  favoring  other  bases  for  entry 
into  our  coimtry.  The  heart  of  that 
compromise  is  the  Hatch-DeConcinl 
amendment,  which  I  strongly  support, 
that  sets  a  floor  of  216,000  on  the 
number  of  people  who  can  be  admitted 
imder  the  "family  preference"  catego- 
ries. This  amendment  provides  a  guar- 
antee that  offsetting  the  imllmlted 
"immediate  family"  entrants  against 
the  family  preference  categories  would 
not  threaten  the  latter,  which  include 
the  fifth  preference  category  for 
brothers  and  sisters. 

As  with  any  su(x;essful  compromise. 
I  do  not  find  the  final  immigration  bill 
ideal.  For  example.  I  still  have  a  lin- 
gering concern  about  the  way  the  cap 
Is  structured  in  the  btU.  I  feel  it  may 
threaten  family  reimification  princi- 
ples in  the  long  term.  Should  this  pro- 
vision remain  in  any  final  legislation 
that  is  enacted  that  is  enacted  into 
law,  its  impact  must  be  monitored 
closely. 

Immigration  has  been  a  dynamic  ele- 
ment in  American  history  and  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  our  future 
growth.  As  such,  policymakers  wiU  be 
called  on  periodically  to  evaluate  and 
regulate  the  flow  of  immigrants  into 
our  country. 

Three  years  ago,  Congress  addressed 
the  problem  of  illegal  immigration  by 
enacting  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act.  Now  we  are  fcxnislng  on 
inequities  and  backlogs  in  our  legal  im- 
migration system,  which  was  last  over- 
hauled over  24  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  the  need 
to  review  and  amend  the  current  visa 
allocation  system.  I  only  hope  that,  in 
passing  such  legislation,  more  inequi- 
ties are  not  created,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  this  concern  in  mind 
when  a  conference  is  appointed  to  rec- 
oncile the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House-passed  legal  immi- 
gration reform  bills.* 


PRESIDENT  SAVIMBI'S  SPEECH 
ON  JUNE  28,  1989 

•  Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  have  close- 
ly followed  the  situation  in  Angola. 
President  Savimbi  spoke  of  the  recent 
ceasefire  over  Angolan  radio.  I  com- 
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mend  this  speech  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention. 

The  ceasefire  that  was  agreed  to  at 
the  summit  meeting  on  June  22.  1989. 
in  the  Republic  of  Zaire,  and  which 
became  effective  on  Juine  24.  is  a  posi- 
tive first  step  in  ending  the  hostilities 
in  the  region.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
MPLA  has  begun  to  recognize  the 
need  to  resolve  the  long  battle  that 
has  taken  the  lives  of  so  many  Ango- 
lans. And  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  bipartisan  support  in  Congress  for 
Dr.  Savimbi  and  his  UNITA  forces  is 
bearing  such  positive  fruit. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  state  my 
desire  for  continued  movement  toward 
real  national  reconciliation  in  Angola. 
and  free  and  fair  elections.  I  urge  the 
State  Department.  Secretary  Baker, 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Cohen  to  con- 
tinue to  facilitate  this  process.  I  ask 
unanimous-consent  that  the  text  of 
President  Savimbi  s  statement  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UwriA  Lkaokk  Says  Gbadolitx  Summit  Is 
TH«  Outcome  or  Mobutu's  Mkdiatioi* 
Rathxm  Thaj«  Angolan  Pkac«  Plan 


Angolan  men  and  women,  tested  militants 
of  our  glorious  UNITA  movement,  members 
of  the  supreme  command  of  the  patriotic 
and  revolutionary  Armed  Forces  for  the  Lib 
eration  of  Angola  [PALAl.  Jura   [Revolu 
tlonary  Youth  of  Angola).  (7League  of  An 
golan  Women),  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
officers.  NCOS,  soldiers  and  comrades:  You 
have    probably    listened     to    international 
radio  stations  which  have  widely  reported 
on  the  summit  meeting  of  heads  of  state 
held  In  Gbadolite  on  22nd  June  1989.  in  the 
Republic  of  Zaire,  the  birthplace  of  Presi 
dent  Mobutu  Seae  Seko. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  speculation  and  distortion  of  the  facts.  I 
am  addressing  you  as  a  combatant  for  true 
freedom  in  Angola,  who  has  been  in  this 
crusade  for  over  30  years,  and  to  inform  you 
of  the  sole  truth  about  the  aforementioned 
summit  and  Its  outcome  as  outlined  in  the 
so-called  Gbadolite  declaration. 

At  the  Luanda  meeting  of  Iflth  May  1989. 
the  lidPLA  introduced  what  it  described  as 
iU  seven-point  peace  plan.  On  the  same  oc 
casion.  the  eight  African  heads  of  state 
asked  for  the  mediation  of  Zairean  Presi 
dent  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  because  he  was  the 
only  one  who  had  friendly  relations  with 
UNIT  A.  and  also  because  his  government 
had  recognized  the  Luanda  regime.  So.  the 
Gbadolite  summit  is  the  happy  outcome  of 
mediation  efforts  made  by  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko  with  tlNITA  and  the 
MPLA.  rather  than  the  implementation  of 
the  MPLAs  peace  plan,  which  UNITA  could 
never  have  accepted.  There  was  nothing 
that  could  force  us  to  embark  on  such  a  ven 
ture. 

When  our  fellow  countrymen,  who  were 
present  at  Gbadolite.  avoid  telling  the 
people  about  the  true  meaning  of  the 
summit,  we  begin  to  wonder  if  we  all  really 
want  to  move  toward  peace  and  national 
reconciliation.  The  GbadoUte  declaration, 
which  will  from  now  on  be  broadcast  daily 
by  Vorgan  [Voice  of  the  Resistance  of  the 
Black  Cockerel),  includes  the  following 
points  which  are  the  cornerstones  of  the 
accord: 


(1)  The  desire  of  all  Angolan  daughters 
and  sons  to  end  the  war  and  to  proclaim  na 
tional  reconciliation  before  the  world: 

(2)  The  end  of  all  hostilities  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  ceasefire  to  come  Into  effect 
at  midnight  on  24th  June  IM9:  and 

( 3 )  The  establishment  of  a  commission  re 
sponsible  for  preparing  the  ImplemenUtlon 
of  this  national  reconciliation  plan  under 
the  mediation  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Zaire. 

These  are  the  three  principles  which  were 
agreed  upon  at  the  Gbadolite  summit  of 
heads  of  sute.  There  is  no  mention  in  any 
part  of  this  declaration  of  Savimbi's  exile  or 
the  integration  of  UNITA  elemenu  into  the 
MPLA,  along  the  lines  of  FNLA  [National 
FYont  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola)  ele- 
ments who  were  integrated  into  UNITA. 

If  all  Angolans  and  UNITA  elements  are 
pleased  with  the  prospects  of  peace  for  our 
country  and  our  martyred  people,  and  if  the 
whole  world  is  focusing  its  attention  on  the 
UNITA  and  MPLA  leaders  so  that  we  may 
bring  about  peace  to  our  country,  why  don't 
we  all  assume  our  responsibUity  by  telling 
the  truth  to  our  people?  Those  who  have 
tried  to  promote  this  idea  of  a  so-called  exile 
for  Savimbi  should  have  taken  two  points 
into  consideration.  Firstly,  who  would  have 
succeeded  in  sending  Savimbi  into  exile  if 
for  14  years  we  have  been  waging  a  struggle 
against  an  MPLA  backed  by  60.000  Cubans. 
but  who  were  unable  to  defeat  UNITA'? 
Moreover,  the  MPLA  has  never  been  able  to 
take  any  position  in  UNITA-held  territory, 
even  after  the  South  Africans  left  Angola  in 
September  1988.  almost  a  year  ago  now.  In 
Savate  it  was  a  toUl  failure  because  the 
Cubans  were  not  there  to  help  the  MPLA. 

Secondly,  who  could  have  asked  an  Ango 
Ian  citizen,  after  he  had  waged  a  victorious 
military  campaign  for  14  years,  to  go  into 
(voluntary)  exUe.  in  line  with  the  old  Sta- 
linist methods?  Its  all  lies. 

Now.  we  doubt  whether  the  MPLA  really 
wants  peace,  national  reconciliation  as 
agreed  at  Gbadolite,  or  wants  to  destroy 
UNITA  through  negotiations.  We  in  UNITA 
have  always  sought  peace  and  national  rec 
onciliation  in  order  to  form  a  government  of 
national  unity  in  Angola.  We  wish  to  co-op- 
erate specifically  with  President  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko  of  Zaire  and  with  the  MPLA  in 
order  to  achieve  peace,  which  all  Angolans 
want  and  deserve. 

UNITA  militants,  although  we  really  want 
peace  and  national  reconciliation,  we  suf- 
fered mutilations,  hardships  and  suffering 
in  the  bush  for  14  years.  Let  us  be  vigilant 
until  the  MPLA  gives  a  correct  account  of 
the  historic  dimension  of  the  Gbadolite  dec 
laration  to  its  people. 

UNITA  militants  and  FALA's  men  and 
women  in  uniform  cannot  allow  the  Gbado- 
lite declaration  to  be  a  repetition  of  the 
Alvor  accords.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  the 
Angolan  people.  UNITA  and  FALA  caruiot 
even  allow  a  distortion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gbadolite  declaration,  or  that  someone  may 
use  it  to  continue  the  war.  UNITA  and 
FALA  can  prevent  this  t>ecause  you  have  14 
years  of  experience  of  war.  Your  strength  is 
scattered  throughout  the  country  from  Ca- 
binda  to  Cunene  and  from  Luau  to  Loblto. 
You  have  safe  allies  and  the  support  of  the 
people.  Moreover,  you  are  wiruiing  the  war 
and  time  Is  on  your  side. 

I  urge  all  UNITA  mUitanU  and  its  armed 
forces  not  to  take  any  attitude  or  accept  any 
position  which  does  not  correspond  to  a 
direct  order  from  your  own  leadership.  We 
are  very  pleased  with  the  prospects  for 
peace,  but  we  also  desire  a  genuine  peace  for 
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Angola.  A  genuine  peace  depends  on  geno- 
Ine  and  truthful  Information. 

We  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  couiw 
shown  by  MPLA  Chairman  Jose  Eduardo 
doB  Santos  for  having  met  the  UNITA  Prw|. 
dent  In  Gbadolite  on  22nd  June   1989.  ad 
Angolans  expect   that  our  shaking  han^ 
will  mean  an  end  to  hatred,  slander,  tht 
most  sordid  lies,  machinations,  fear  aiid  di- 
vision so  that  peace  may  soon  come  to  our 
country.    By    shaking    hands    we    assumed 
before  the  African  heads  of  sUte  present  at 
Gbadolite  on  22nd  June  1989.  the  world  and 
the  Angolan  people  the  sole  responsibility 
to  work  together  until  peace  returns  to  our 
country.   There   have   been   no   losers.  We 
have    all    won.    particularly    the    Angolan 
people.  Therefore,  all  the  Angolan  people 
have  the  right  to  expect  from  us.  Angolao 
leaders,  safe  steps  which  may  lead  to  peace 
We  in  UNITA  will  not  do  anything  that  may 
endanger  the  contents  of  the  GbadoUte  dee 
laration.  As  UNITA  and  MPLA  delegation*, 
led  by  FALA's  Chief  of  General  Staff,  and 
General  Antonio  dos  Santos  Franca  Ndalu, 
respectively  are  in  Kinshasa  to  study  wayi 
of  ImplemenUting  the  Gbadolite  declan- 
tion.  everything  should  be  done  to  establUh 
an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  mutual  respect 
In  the  country.  Nobody  should  die  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  We  are  all  Angolans. 

If  there  are  laws  and  organizations  which 
are  recognized  by  .some  and  disregarded  by 
others,  there  is  a  natural  law  whereby  we 
are  all  Angolans,  belong  to  Angolan  history 
and  have  shown  bravery  and  courage  in  the 
fight  against  foreign  invasions.  UNITA  it 
for  peace  in  Angola.  However,  UNITA  is  for 
total  peace.  UNITA  does  not  wish  to  deceive 
the  people  with  a  temporary  peace.  UNITA 
is  going  to  work  resolutely  towards  the  ei- 
tablishment  of  total  and  lasting  peace  in 
Angola  on  the  basis  of  the  Gbadolite  decla 
ration. 

Angolans  are  not  weak  people.  Angolans, 
you  should  demand  that  your  leaders  brim 
about  peace  now,  and  tell  the  truth.  You 
should  not  only  get  information  from  the 
BBC.  the  Voice  of  America,  the  French 
radio,  the  voice  of  Germany  or  the  Portu- 
guese radio.  You  should  demand  that  your 
leaders  tell  you  precisely  what  happened  in 
Gbadolite.  The  moet  distinguished  African 
leaders  were  gathered  at  Gbadolite.  before 
whom  the  UNITA  and  MPLA  leaders  gave 
their  word  of  honor  that  they  would  bring 
peace  to  your  fatherland.  Angolan  people, 
you  should  think,  speak  and  write  about 
peace.  Angolan  people,  you  should  not  let 
anyone  define  peace  for  you  because  you  art 
the  arbiters  of  peace.  You  should  contribute 
towards  peace  by  demanding  the  leaders  to 
tell  you  everything  about  peace. 

The  Angolan  people  cannot  spend  hours, 
days,  weeks  and  months  regretting  their 
fate.  The  Gbadolite  declaration  Is  not  peace 
In  itself,  but  rather  a  sound  basis  which  wHI 
enable  us  to  bring  about  peace  as  long  u 
people  from  both  sides  of  the  conflict  agree 
to  give  their  contribution.  In  a  militant 
manner  you  should  speak  and  think  of 
peace,  and  demanding  peace  whenever  you 
meet  your  organizations  because  peace  ii 
possible.  Those  of  us  who  were  In  Gbadolite 
believe  so.  Those  who  withdraw  from  the 
Gbadolite  accords  will  be  condemned  not 
only  by  you.  the  people  of  Angola,  but  by 
African  and  International  public  opinion.  At 
this  time  of  hope,  nobody  should  have  the 
right  to  seek  to  aim  the  weapons  of  peace, 
unless  they  have  the  people  behind  them. 
Only  with  the  support  of  the  people  is  it 
possible  to  aim  the  weapons  of  peace.  Those 
who  wish  to  make  war  should  make  it  alone. 
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K  that  no  more  families  have  to  agree  to  let 
their  children  go  to  war,  to  give  up  their 
food  or  to  show  the  way.  There  should  be 
DO  more  enemy  bases  in  the  bush.  There- 
fore. I  urge  you,  Angolan  men  and  women, 
tested  militants  of  our  glorious  UNITA 
movement,  to  contribute  decisively  to  the 
laying  of  the  foundations  of  peace  which  we 
need  and  the  world  wishes  to  help  us  to 
bring  about. 

As  for  myself,  I  will  be  available  to  the 
people  to  contribute  with  my  experience  so 
that  the  Gbadolite  declaration  does  not 
follow  the  way  of  the  Alvor  accords.  Long 
live  Angola!  Long  live  peace!  Long  live  na- 
tional reconciliation!  Long  live  UNTTA! 
Long  live  FALA!  May  God  promise  us  peace 
and  let  us  bring  about  peace.* 


KNOWLEDGE  THROUGH  SPACE 
EXPLORATION 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
United  States  prepares  to  move  into 
the  1990's  and  on  into  the  21st  centu- 
ry, we  do  so  with  the  knowledge 
g^ed  largely  through  space  explora- 
tion. No  one  could  have  fully  realized 
or  predicted  the  breakthroughs  in 
technology  and  research  since  that 
historic  day,  20  years  ago  today,  when 
Neil  Armstrong  became  the  first 
human  being  to  set  foot  on  the  Moon. 
Almost  as  historic  as  the  event  are 
the  first  words  Armstrong  said. 
'That's  one  small  step  for  man.  one 
giant  leap  for  mankind."  These  words 
unknowingly  signaled  to  people  all 
over  the  world  that  life  as  they  knew 
it  would  be  forever  changed. 

Since  the  Apollo  Program,  the 
United  States  has  imdertaken  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  exploration  and  re- 
search. Following  the  Skylab  project 
in  the  early  1970's.  the  UrUted  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  teamed  up  for 
an  unprecedented  docking  of  two 
spacecraft,  the  U.S.  Apollo  and  the 
Soviet  Soyuz.  This  followed  with  2 
days  of  joint  experiments.  Never 
before,  and  not  since,  have  the  two  na- 
tions teamed  up  in  such  a  manner  as 
this  or  shared  as  much  information. 

However,  the  United  States  is  cur- 
rently involved  in  another  joint  ven- 
ture with  other  countries  with  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  the 
space  station.  The  space  station  is  a 
cooperative  effort  between  the  United 
States,  several  European  countries 
which  comprise  the  European  Space 
Agency,  Japan  and  Canada. 

The  space  station  Freedom  will  pro- 
vide the  country  with  a  permanently 
manned  lat>oratory  in  space,  as  well  as 
a  platform  for  future  siMUse  explora- 
tion. The  benefits  the  Nation  and  the 
world  will  reap  from  the  space  station 
are  endless. 

Not  only  have  we  explored  our  im- 
mediate surroundings  but  U.S.  space- 
craft have  now  visited  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Uranus.  The  Voyager  2  is  scheduled  to 
reach  Neptune  sometime  in  August  of 
this  year. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  fortunate  in 
this  country  to  have  the  support  and 
participation  of  our  Nation's  scientific 
community.  Not  only  have  these  bril- 
liant minds  allowed  us  to  venture  into 
space,  but  they  have  also  cultivated 
new  technology  and  developed  many 
applications  from  information  gained 
through  experiments  conducted  in 
space.  Over  30.000  secondary  applica- 
tions— spinoffs— have  come  from  the 
space  industry  to  benefit  the  Nation 
economically  and  to  Just  make  our 
lives  a  little  easier. 

For  example,  the  diabetic's  life  may 
be  changed  forever  by  a  spinoff  called 
a  Programmable  Implantable  Medica- 
tion System  or  PIMS  for  short.  This 
device,  when  implanted  in  the  body, 
will  give  the  patient  an  exact  dose  of 
insulin  at  a  prescribed  time.  This  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  the  diabetic 
having  to  inject  himself  daily  with  in- 
sulin. The  patient  will  also  have  the 
ability  to  change  the  amount  of  insu- 
lin delivered  by  the  use  of  a  remote 
device  which  is  also  a  spinoff  from 
space  technology. 

The  medical  field  is  not  the  only 
area  that  has  been  affected  in  a  posi- 
tive way.  Advances  have  been  made  in 
the  transportation  industry  with  new 
fuel  efficient  engines  and  body  de- 
signs. The  envirorunent  has  benefited 
greatly  from  new  waste  water  treat- 
ment designs  and  environmental  moni- 
tors. And  the  list  goes  on.  There  is  not 
one  person  who  has  not  benefited  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  some  type  of 
space  technology. 

Mr.  President,  the  20th  anniversary 
of  man's  first  landing  on  the  Moon 
presents  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
celebrate  how  far  our  Nation  has  come 
since  July  20.  1969.  It  is  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
move  forward.* 


MINNESOTAN'S  EPIC  BATTLE 
ENDS  WITH  AN  EMPTY  NET 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  favorite  recreational  pursuit, 
one  I  share  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, is  fishing.  In  the  land  of 
10.000.  actually  15,000,  lakes,  fishing  is 
part  of  growing  up,  and  believe  me.  I 
am  still  growing  up  with  fishing.  Thus, 
I  know  that  there  is  no  fish  story  like 
a  true  fish  story. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  today 
to  tell  you  the  tale  of  a  Miiuiesota 
angler.  Bob  Ploeger.  and  the  king 
salmon.  While  this  is  a  long  tale.  I 
assure  you  that  it  is  not  a  tall  tale,  as 
incredible  as  it  may  seem.  This  strug- 
gle took  place  on  the  Kenai  River  in 
Alaska. 

While  Alaska  is  considered  a  long 
way  up  north,  even  for  a  Minnesotan. 
this  is  not  the  long  of  the  tale.  The 
fish  was  very  large,  weighing  in  at 
close  to  100  pounds  and  stretching  sev- 
eral feet  in  length,  but  that  is  not 
really  the  long  of  this  tale. 


The  long  part  of  this  tale  was  the 
battle  itself:  Bob.  standing  in  his  ele- 
ment, the  king  in  his.  each  trying  des- 
perately to  pull  the  other  in.  It  lasted 
some  37  hours,  breaking  all  existing 
records  for  a  confrontation  of  this 
type.  In  the  end.  the  king  got  away, 
but  Bob  was  not  discouraged.  Bob 
emerged  victorious  in  demonstrating 
that  imique  blend  of  determination, 
patience,  and  indomitable  will  that 
makes  me  proud  to  stand  before  you 
representing  my  fellow  Minnesotans. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectftilly  request 
that  this  article  from  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune  be  entered  in  the  Rbcoro 
to  preserve  the  details  of  this  epic. 

The  article  follows: 

MiNNESOTAN'S  EPIC  BATTLE  EHDS  WITH  AM 

Empty  Net 
(By  Craig  Medred) 
Along  the  Kenai  Rfveh.  Alaska.— At  the 
very    end.    the    monster    salmon    was    too 
strong,  and  the  net  was  too  small. 

And  so  for  Miiuiesota  angler  Bob  Ploeger, 
the  biggest  fish  story  of  many  an  Alaska 
summer  came  to  a  futile  finish  at  1:30  a.m. 
Friday  In  the  harsh  glare  of  television 
lights. 

The  salmon  that  many  expected  to  vault 
Ploeger.  63,  of  Sandstone,  Minn..  Into  the 
record  books  became  Just  another  big  fish 
that  got  away. 

Several  dozen  spectators  watched  the 
final  confrontation  between  man  and  fish  in 
4  feet  of  water  no  more  than  a  foot  or  two 
from  a  grassy  riverbank.  It  was  there— after 
more  than  37  hours  of  battle— that  Ploeger 
and  the  fish  finally  fought  to  a  draw. 

It  was  there  that  Ploeger  and  the  power- 
ful   fish    neared    exhaustion,    guide    E>an 
Bishop  decided  to  bring  the  king  to  the  net. 
And  It  was  there.  Bishop  would  say  later, 
that  the  big  mistake  was  made. 

This  37V4-hour  drama  of  man  vs.  fish 
began  shortly  after  noon  Wednesday. 

Ploeger.  a  retired  guard  from  the  federal 
prison  In  Sandstone,  was  on  his  first  Alaska 
fishing  trip.  Bishop  was  out  for  only  his 
third  time  as  a  guide. 

Their  float  down  the  river  with  two  other 
anglers  in  a  drift  t>oat  was  almost  over.  No 
one  had  hooked  a  salmon  all  morning. 

Then  a  strike.  Ploeger  said  he  knew  right 
away  he's  hooked  a  whale  of  a  salmon.  After 
two  hours  of  rowing  the  drift  boat  in  an 
effort  to  stay  with  the  fish,  a  tired  Bishop 
knew  his  client  was  Into  something  unusual. 
The  tired  men  flagged  down  a  paMtng 
powerboat  and  climbed  aboard.  The  fight 
continued.  The  boat  ran  out  of  gas.  The 
men  transferred  to  another  powerboat  and 
continued  struggling  with  the  fish  Into  the 
darkness  of  Wednesday  night. 

By  morning  Thursday,  the  river  grapevine 
was  alive  with  reports  of  an  epic  battle 
straight  out  of  "The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea." 
By  that  afternoon,  most  of  the  10,000  resi- 
dents of  the  river  towns  of  Kenai  and  Sol- 
dotna  had  heard  about  the  war  between 
man  and  fish. 

Radio  station  KCSY  was  on  the  air  pro- 
viding live  reports  every  half  hour.  Specula- 
tion grew  that  Ploeger  had  hooked  into  the 
legendary  Kenai  king,  the  100-pound  fish 
that  anglers  have  dreamed  about  for  dec- 
ades. 

Spectators  arrived  to  watch  the  action. 
The  McE>onald's  restaurant  In  downtown 
Soldotna  sent  out  free  food  for  the  angler 
and  what  was  now  a  group  of  gtildes  on 
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bo*rd.  The  loaU  Cocm-Cola  dealer  sent  re 
h  (jsiunenta.  A  hotel  offered  Plocger  and  his 
wife  D«rlean.  a  free  night's  lodging.  An 
other  buAlneaa  pledged  them  a  hot  tub.  A 
tAxidermlat  offered  to  mount  the  fish  for 
free,  no  matter  how  big  It  turned  out  to  be 
Everyone  eagerly  waited  to  see  the  fish. 
and  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited.  The 
ftah  lolled  on  the  bottom  of  the  river  for 
beyn,  wldoai  moving.  Bystanders  worried 
that  It  had  wrapped  Ploeger  around  a  rock. 
i«avlng  the  angler  fighting  only  the  river 
current  and  the  boat. 

It  looked,  for  a  long  time,  as  if  that  might 
be  the  case.  The  fish  barely  moved  for  four 
hours. 

Weary  and  unshaven.  Ploeger  sat  quietly 
In  the  bow  of  the  riverboat  with  a  gentle 
bend  in  his  rod.  The  boat  chugged  slowly 
into  the  5  knot  current  to  hold  its  place 

By  evening  Thursday,  bystanders  were 
yelling  at  the  tired  Ploeger  to  put  some 
muscle  to  the  fish.  He  didn't  seem  to  hear 
At  8:30  p.m..  radio  reporter  Buzz  Barr  an 
nounced  Ploeger  had  just  made  the  Ouin 
ne«  Book  of  World  Records  for  the  longest 
time  spent  playing  a  fish.  Barr  led  the 
crowd  in  a  cheer.  Ploeger  showed  no  sign  of 
acknowledgment. 

As  11  p.m.  came  and  went  with  little 
action,  the  crowd  started  to  thin  Then, 
shortly  before  midnight,  the  salmon  made 
iU  break.  It  moved  out  from  behind  a  rock 
where  it  had  been  holding  steady  for  five 
hours  and  crossed  200  yards  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Kenai.  The  boat,  with  Ploeger 
still  in  the  bow.  followed. 

The  fish  parked  itself  in  a  deep  run  along 
a  grassy  bank.  Anglers  who  had  been  fishing 
red  salmon  along  the  shore  reeled  in  their 
lines  to  stand  back  and  watch.  Campers 
came  down  out  of  their  tents,  drawn  by  the 
lights  of  a  television  camera. 

A  few  dozen  strong,  this  expectant  crowd 
clustered  on  a  bank  three  feet  above  the 
fish,  oohing  and  aaahing.  as  first  a  diving 
planer,  and  then  a  leader,  and  then  the 
orange  Spin-N-Glo  lure  at  the  end  of 
Ploeger's  line  came  into  view. 

And  finally  there  was  the  fish,  plainly  visi 
ble  only  inches  t>eneath  the  gray  green 
waters  of  the  Kenal. 

How  big  was  It?  Nobody  will  ever  know  I 
think  he  was  a  three-digit  fish,  said 
Blahop.  on  only  his  third  outing  as  a  guide 
That  would  have  qualified  the  king  as  a 
world  record,  topping  the  97  pound.  4-ounce 
fish  Lea  Anderson  of  Soldotna  caught  in 
May  1985. 

Others  who  saw  the  fish.  Including  other 
guMea  and  experienced  anglers,  pegged  the 
weight  of  the  fish  in  the  low  90s.  maybe  the 
high  808. 

He  was  a  pretty  good-size  fUh.  but  I  don  t 
know  if  he'd  break  the  record. "  said  angler 
Dan  Hackett  of  Chuglak.  Hackett  got  a  look 
at  the  fish  from  a  distance  of  five  or  10  feet 
the  first  time  Ploeger  brought  it  to  the  sur 
face. 

The  salmon  hung  suspended  for  seconds 
Just  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  water  Hackett 
could  see  the  lure  lodged  in  its  hooked 
upper  Jaw. 

Bishop  reached  for  the  net  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  1  a.m. 

The  fish  went  back  to  the  bottom.  The 
struggle  resumed.  Bystanders  began  shout 
Ing  advice. 
"You  can  get  him  now."  someone  said. 
"How    deep    is    It    right    there?"    Bishop 
asked. 

Someone  told  him  3  feet,  maybe  4.  He  dis- 
cuaaed  strategy  with  fellow  guide  Joe  Bob 
Brewster.  Bishop  told  Ploeger  to  remain  pa 
tient. 


Bishop  grabbed  the  4-foot-wide  net.  Brew 
ster  grabbed  a  smaller  one.  They  positioned 
themselves  for  a  capture— one  behind  the 
fish,  the  other  in  front.  Cooper  edged  the 
tK>at  close  to  the  bank. 

Youre  saying  net  him  from  the  Uil?" 
Bishop  yelled  back  to  Brewster.  Brewster 
nodded. 

Bishop  made  a  swipe  at  the  fish  with  the 
net  The  boat  was  too  ckMe  to  shore  and  the 
net  hit  the  bank.  The  fish  dodged.  Cooper 
eased  the  boat  farther  out  into  the  river. 

Bishop  swung  the  net  again,  coming  at  the 
fish  from  the  front.  Brewster  swept  his  net 
up  from  the  rear  Their  efforts  moved  the 
fish  over  the  mouth  of  Bishop  s  net.  It  hung 
there,  suspended. 

Ploegers  line  went  slack  as  the  net  took 
the  weight  of  the  huge  king.  The  hook  that 
had  been  wiggling  for  hours  in  the  salmon  s 
jaw  fell  out.  The  boat  began  to  drift  back  on 
the  current. 

Gas  it,  Pat  Gas  it,"  Bishop  screamed  at 
Cooper  The  boat  slipped  back  farther  The 
fish  wiggled  above  the  net.  Bishop  hung  far 
ther  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  reaching  far 
out  toward  the  bank,  trying  to  get  the  net 
around  the  thrashing,  unhooked  king.  The 
fish  rolled 
And  it  was  over 

Bishop  cursed  and  slammed  the  net 
against  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  boat 
turned  and  drifted  toward  a  boat  laur>ch  200 
feet  downriver  Ploeger  put  his  hand  on 
Bishop's  shoulder 

It  s  OK.  '  he  said.  We  did  the  best  we 
could.  " 

Minutes  later,  both  men  were  mobbed  by 
curious  onlookers  and  reporters  as  they 
pulled  mto  the  boat  landing.  There  was  a 
barrage  of  questions  The  disgruntled  men 
answered  patiently. 

We  re  happy.'  Ploeger  said.  We'll  have 
a  lot  to  talk  about  I'm  not  discouraged.  A 
little  disappointed,  actually.  Not  discour 
aged.  ■ 

He  said  he  was  tired,  but  not  exhausted. 
He  wanted  to  get  some  sleep  and  go  fishing 
again.  He  thanked  Bishop  for  the  experi- 
ence. 

He  feels  worse  than  I  do.  I  think.  " 
Ploeger  said  of  the  27year-old  guide.  He 
did  a  real  good  job  for  us.  We  appreciate  it. 

It  s  sickening.  Bishop  said.  After  374 
hours,  we  were  ready  to  net  the  fish.  I  was 
real  carried  away  I  tried.  I  never  waa  good 
at  endings.  "• 
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and  then  become  disabled  and  eligibk 
for  SSDI  benefits.  SSDI  cash  benefit! 
for  these  individuals  end  under  cur- 
rent law  after  a  9-month  trial  work 
period.  Instead  of  ending  the  beneflU 
this  legislation  reduces  them  by  $l  for 
each  $2  of  earnings  after  exclusion  ol 
the  first  $85  of  income  plus  impair- 
ment related  expenses. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  disincentive  to 
work  for  SSDI  recipients  Is  the  ellmi 
nation  of  their  Medicare  benefits  after 
the  current  law  trial  work  period  end*. 
Under  this  bill,  individuals  on  SSDI 
who  return  to  work  are  given  the 
option  to  continue  receiving  Medican, 
Individuals  with  incomes  between  100 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  and  a 
State-specific  threshold  would  be  able 
to  have  Medicaid  pay  a  portion  of  the 
premium  cost  for  Medicare. 

The  Social  Security  Work  Incentive* 
Act  fills  a  gap  in  current  law  that  des- 
perately needs  to  be  filled.  Current 
law  assumes  that  people  fit  neatly  Into 
two  categories:  those  who  carmot  work 
at  all  and  those  who  can  fully  support 
themselves.  This  assumption  is  no 
longer  valid  if  it  ever  was.  Changes  in 
technology  and  training  available  to 
disabled  persons  have  dramatically  in- 
creased the  ability  of  many  to  work, 
despite  their  disability.  Let  us  remove 
the  impediments  of  the  current  law 
and  encourage  disabled  individuals  to 
return  to  the  work  force  by  enacting 
this  important  legislation.* 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  WORK 
INCENTIVES  ACT 


•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  announce  my  strong  sup- 
port and  cosponsorship  of  the  Social 
Security  Work  Incentives  Act.  This 
legislation  provides  Incentives  for 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
[SSDI]  recipients  to  return  to  the 
work  force.  Individuals  who.  despite 
their  impairments,  want  to  work 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Cur- 
rent law  discourages  these  individuals 
from  remaining  in  the  work  force  by 
removing  income  assistance  and  Medi- 
care health  insurance  from  SSDI 
beneficiaries  who  return  to  work. 

This  bill  removes  the  impediments 
for  two  categories  of  SSDI  benefici- 
aries: disabled  adult  children  and  indi- 
viduals who  developed  an  earnings 
record  while  on  supplemental  security 
income  [SSU.  achieved  insured  status. 


IGNACIO  RESENDEZ.  MICHAEL 
HARGREAVES.  AND  RONALD  A 
MEEKS 


•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  three  of 
Idaho's  outstanding  citizens  who  not 
only  have  served  the  Department  of 
Erwrgy  with  distinction  but  have  alM 
had  a  positive  effect  on  their  conunu- 
nitles  and  the  State  of  Idaho.  Mr.  l%- 
nacio  Resendez.  Mr.  Michael  Har- 
greaves,  and  Mr.  Ronald  A.  Meeks  an 
examples  to  the  Nation  of  a  new  spirit 
of  volunteerism  that  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing throughout  the  United  States. 

Ignacio  Resendez  has  served  his 
country  as  a  public  servant  in  a  variety 
of  areas.  After  serving  In  the  U.S. 
Army,  he  began  as  a  Federal  civilian 
employee  with  the  Postal  Service.  He 
later  went  on  to  serve  the  Air  Force, 
the  former  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute  before  Joining  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  as  chief  counsel  In  its 
Idaho  Operations  Office. 

Mr.  Resendez  has  an  extensive  histo- 
ry of  volunteer  service.  He  often  asks, 
"What  can  I  do  to  help?"  His  compas- 
sion for  the  underprivileged  has  led 
him  to  work  with  his  fellow  Hispanio 
to  obtain  better  working  conditions, 
health  care,  and  education.  He  Is  also 
very  active  in  church  activities,  not 
only   translating   church   services  for 


the  Spanish-speaking,  but  also  lending 
his  organizational  skills  to  the  church 
in  fimd  raising  activities  and  spiritual 
development  programs. 

In  addition  to  church  and  Hispanic 
support  activities,  Mr.  Resendez  is 
dedicated  to  community  youth  pro- 
grams. He  has  coached  community 
youth  soccer  and  basketball  and  tries 
to  help  the  children  he  coaches  devel- 
op respect  for  themselves  and  others. 
This  last  year,  Ignacio  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  1988-69  Idaho  Falls  and 
Surroimding  Area  Combined  Federal 
Campaign  which  is  key  In  the  support 
of  the  United  Way.  In  many  ways,  Mr. 
Ignacio  Resendez  exemplifies  a  spirit 
of  service  that  has  benefited  all  those 
aroimd  him. 

Also  from  DOE's  Idaho  Operations 
Office,  Mr.  Michael  Hargreaves  has 
proven  to  be  an  outstanding  citizen, 
volunteer,  and  role  model  for  the 
State  of  Idaho.  He  began  his  tenure  of 
public  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
served  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
Animal  Plant  Health  Inspection  Serv- 
ice prior  to  his  selection  as  Chief  of 
Federal  Persormel  in  the  Idaho  Oper- 
ations Office. 

Mr,  Hargreaves  has  worked  exten- 
sively with  the  Development  Work- 
shop which  trains  handicapped  men 
and  women  for  clerical  and  records 
management  careers.  His  goal  for  the 
handicapped  he  helps  is  for  them  to 
be  able  to  enter  the  work  force  and 
achieve  a  place  of  effectiveness  in 
today's  society.  He  has  further  worked 
with  the  business  conununity  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  hiring  graduates  of  the 
training  program.  Through  on-the-job 
internships,  the  business  community  is 
allowed  to  review  the  work  of  the 
graduates  for  2  to  3  months  while  the 
Development  Workshop  pays  their 
wages  and  benefits.  This  program  is 
proving  to  be  a  tremendous  success 
and  has  earned  Mike  the  William  S. 
and  Ida  T.  Holden  Award  for  Service. 
However,  the  benefits  for  Mike  Har- 
greaves go  far  deeper  than  that.  His 
biggest  honor  was  seeing  the  impact 
his  conunitment  has  on  his  own 
family.  His  volunteer  spirit  has  affect- 
ed not  only  the  lives  of  those  handi- 
capped he  helps,  but  also  the  lives  of 
his  family,  his  commimity.  and  his 
country. 

Ronald  A.  Meeks  is  the  third  Idaho- 
an  that  has  earned  a  place  of  respect 
and  honor  for  his  volunteerism.  Mr. 
Meeks  Is  a  criminal  investigator  in  the 
Idaho  Operations  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Elnergy. 

Ron  Meeks  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  actively  involved  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  He  is  currently  the 
assistant  district  commissioner  of  the 
Eagle  Rock  District  in  the  Teton 
Peaks  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  He  voluntarily  coordinates 
Boy  Scout  activities  with  the  activities 
of  his  church  on  a  year-round  basis. 
Mr.  Meeks  has  also  become  actively  in- 


volved with  commiuiity  youth  sports 
programs.  He  spends  a  good  deal  of 
time  each  week  teaching  football  fuin- 
damentals  to  elementary  school  stu- 
dents in  the  Grid  Kids  football  pro- 
gram. Further,  Ron  Meeks  provides 
time  each  month  to  assist  and/or  pro- 
vide welfare  services  to  needy  families 
in  coordination  with  his  church.  His 
attitude  of  getting  in  and  volunteering 
is  an  outstanding  example  for  citizens 
across  the  Nation. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
commending  Mr.  Resendez.  Mr.  Har- 
greaves, and  Mr.  Meeks  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work.  They  are  help- 
ing to  make  America  a  better  Nation 
in  which  to  live.  The  spirit  of  volun- 
teerism has  been  clearly  exemplified 
in  the  lives  of  these  three  individ- 
uals.* 


PROTECTION  OF  INDIAN  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  today  to  Join  Senators 
McCain  and  Ihouye  and  others  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  917.  a  bill  to  expand  the 
powers  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board  for  the  protection  of  native 
American  artwork. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  consiuners 
are  being  led  to  believe  that  articles 
made  in  foreign  countries  are  actually 
made  by  Indians  in  America. 

It  is  estimated  that  counterfeit  im- 
ports and  cheap  imitations  are  costing 
an  estimated  10  to  20  percent  loss  in 
business  for  genuine  Native  American 
products. 

To  help  remedy  this  situation.  S.  917 
would  empower  the  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board  to  create  "trademarks  of 
genuineness  and  quality  for  Indian 
products."  The  board  would  also  "es- 
tablish standards  and  regulations  for 
the  use  of  Government-owned  trade- 
marks by  corporations,  associations,  or 
individuals,  and  to  charge  for  such 
use.  •  •  *  " 

In  addition,  the  Indian  Arts  sind 
Crafts  Board  would  register  these 
tradenuu-ks  and  act  on  violations  by 
Initiating  criminal  or  civil  actions 
against  violators. 

This  legislation  is  a  domestic  com- 
plement to  my  efforts  to  require  the 
permanent  marking  of  imported 
luitive  American  style  jewelry,  arts 
and  crafts. 

As  we  recognized  in  my  amendment 
to  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competive- 
ness  Act  of  1988,  a  system  of  perma- 
nent markings  is  needed  to  protect 
native  Americans  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  counterfeit  Indian  jewelry, 
and  arts  and  crafts  made  in  other 
countries. 

The  proposed  Customs  regulation 
for  the  marking  of  jewelry  was  issued 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  Friday, 
February  10,  1989.  I  expect  the  final 
regulation  to  be  published  later  this 
summer. 


When  in  effect,  this  regtilation  will 
go  a  long  way  to  curb  abuses  fnun 
those  foreign  coimtries  that  represent 
their  jewelry  as  authentic  American 
Indian  jewelry. 

The  system  of  trademarks  proposed 
in  Senator  McCain's  biU  has  the  po- 
tential for  identifying  virtually  all  au- 
thentic Indian  jewelry  noade  by  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  the  United  States. 

With  permament  nuuidngs  on  both 
foreign  made  and  domestic  native 
American  style  artwork,  the  consumer 
will  be  very  well  protected  from  thooe 
whose  intention  it  is  to  represent  their 
artwork  as  made  by  American  Indians 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  not.  The  protection 
and  recognition  of  the  value  of  au- 
thentic native  American  will  also  go  a 
long  way  to  encotu^ige  more  native 
Americans  to  maintain  their  Interest 
in  marketing  their  own  native  arts  and 
crafts. 

In  New  Mexico,  for  example.  July 
and  August  are  important  months  to 
Indians  and  visitors  who  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  highly  successful 
Aiuiual  Eighth  Northern  Indian 
Pueblo  Artist  and  Craftsmen  Show  at 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  and  the  Indian 
Market  in  Santa  Fe. 

These  are  very  New  Mexican,  very 
colorful,  very  Indian  events.  All  sorts 
of  Indian  creativity  is  on  display  and 
for  sale.  Pottery,  jewelry,  crafts,  and 
original  art  of  many  varieties  and 
price  ranges  are  available.  In  addition. 
Indian  food  and  dances  add  a  special 
feeling  and  charm  to  these  northern 
New  Mexico  simuner  events. 

The  Eight  Northern  Pueblos'  show 
has  grown  tremendously  in  the  past 
decade  and  now  grosses  over  $2  million 
in  one  weekend. 

Entry  is  tightly  controlled  to  pre- 
vent non-Indians  from  selling  Indian 
style  products.  The  success  of  this 
quality  control  system  is.  I  believe,  an 
indicator  of  the  potential  success  of 
the  McCain  bill  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Between  the  McCain  bill  and  the 
1988  Trade  Act  provisions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  wUl  be  sending 
clear  signals  to  buyers  and  sellers  of 
Indian  goods  that  authenticity  is  im- 
portant and  will  be  protected  by  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  ap- 
proving this  important  legislation.  In 
so  doing,  we  will  be  adding  a  vital 
piece  to  the  pu^e  of  improving 
Indian  business  opportunities  in  Amer- 
ica.* 


SIOUX  CITY.  LA.  PLANE 
DISASTE3i 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  what 
happened  in  Sioux  City  at  3:57  yester- 
day afternoon  is  a  nightmarish  catas- 
trophe that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

When  something  like  this  happens  it 
strikes  a  deep  chord  in  all  of  us— life 
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stops  as  we  contemplate  our  own  mor- 
tality. 

Within  minutes  the  lives  of  more 
than  100  people  were  brutally  and  ar- 
bitrarily cut  short  in  a  violent  fireball. 
We  all  pray  that  something  like  this 
will  not  happen  to  us,  our  family  or 
friends  and  we  grieve  and  mourn  the 
loss  of  those  who  fell  victim  to  such  a 
capricious  death. 

United  flight  232  en  route  from 
E>enver  to  Chicago  suffered  the  appar- 
ent failure  of  the  engine  and  the  hy- 
draulic system  forcing  an  emergency 
landing  attempt  in  Sioux  City.  With 
299  lives  in  the  balance  the  pilot  had 
to  land  a  crippled  plane. 

The  plane  almost  touched  down  and 
appeared  destined  for  safety.  Tragical- 
ly, the  right  wing  caught  the  ground 
and  caused  the  plane  to  burst  into 
what  eyewitnesses  termed  a  •fireball.  ' 
Amidst  a  dark  panorama  of  carnage, 
at  the  Sioux  City  Airport  and  sur 
rounding  cornfields,  there  was  hope 
and  there  were  miracles.  Most  of  those 
that  did  survive  were  able  to  walk 
away  from  the  wreckage. 

The  fact  that  about  190  passengers 
survived  the  crash  is  a  tribute  to  both 
the  skills  of  the  planes  pilot  and  to 
the  immediate  mobilization  of  Iowa 
rescue  units. 

The  pilot  of  the  plane  performed  an 
act  of  great  skill  and  courage  in  ma- 
neuvering the  plane  with  virtually  no 
capacity  to  steer  or  adjust  wing  flaps 
within  200  feet  of  the  runway. 

Many  onlookers  felt  that  he  would 
be  able  to  land  the  plane  safely— and 
were  astonished  when  the  plane  was 
enveloped  in  a  shroud  of  smoke  and 
fire. 

Several  survivors  credited  the  pilot 
with  saving  their  lives. 

One    man    told   reporters    that    the 

"pilot   did   one   helluva  job   •  •  •    he 

saved  my  life  •  •  •  he  did  a  super  job 

of  controlling   the   plane   as   best    he 

could." 

By  the  time  flight  232  crashed,  there 
were  almost  75  fire  trucks.  National 
Guard  trucks  and  local  rescue  vehicles 
on  the  scene. 

The  call  went  out  to  all  of  Iowa— all 
of  Iowa  responded. 

The  St.  Lukes  Regional  Medical 
Center  put  its  "Mass  Casualty  Plan" 
into  effect  moments  after  the  crash. 
The  Marlon  Health  Center  flew  in  hel 
icopters.  As  the  hospital's  blood  sup- 
plies depleted,  donors  immediately 
showed  up  and  the  supply  was  replen- 
ished. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  which  has 
run  drills  for  airline  disasters  at  the 
Sioux  City  Airport,  was  out  in  full 
force.  The  Iowa  National  Guard  and 
Gov.  Terry  Branstad  should  be  com 
mended  for  their  expeditious  reaction 
to  the  crisis. 

In  the  moments  after  the  plane 
slammed  into  the  ground  just  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  Sioux  City  Air- 
port, swift  rescue  actions  came. 


The  nightmare  contained  glimmers 
of  hope  fanned  by  the  efforts  of 
lowans  who  conducted  an  organized 
and  efficient  relief  operation  under 
the  worst  possible  conditions. 

The  editor  of  the  Carroll.  lA.  news- 
paper attributed  the  extraordinary  re- 
sponse by  Iowa  rescue  units  to  the  dis- 
aster training  that  takes  place  in  even 
the  smallest  Iowa  communities. 

She  said  that  if  the  emergency  crews 
had  not  responded  with  such  remarka- 
ble speed  the  death  toll  would  have 
been  several  dozen  higher. 

More  than  74  rescue  units  from 
Iowa.  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  re- 
sponded. 

Rescuers  came  not  only  from  Sioux 
City.  Des  Moines  and  Omaha— but 
from  small  communities  as  far  as  100 
miles  away.  A  concerted  three-State 
effort  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
saved  lives. 

The  mood  in  Sioux  City.  lA.  and  the 
Nation  is  one  of  horror.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  in  extending 
the  Nations  concern  and  sympathy  to 
all  affected. 

Throughout  the  tragedy  the  over- 
whelming assistance  that  lowans  pro- 
vided served  as  a  beacon  of  hope. 

The  tragedy  will  not  be  forgotten— 
but  hundreds  of  lowans.  Nebraskans. 
and  South  Dakotans  eased  the  pain 
for  many  families.  This.  too.  is  some- 
thing that  will  not  be  forgotten.* 


July  20,  1989 


CProm  the  New  York  Times.  July  3.  1989] 

Diplomatic  Corps  Dean?  Spin  the 

Rbvolving  Door 


THE    DEPARTURE    OF    AMBASSA- 
DOR ANDREAS  JACOVIDES 


•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  two  decades  have  passed 
since  my  family  and  I  first  came  to 
Washington.  During  those  years,  we 
have  watched  a  great  many  people 
come— and  go.  This  city  is  like  a  giant 
revolving  door.  Mr.  President. 

Ten  years  ago.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  Cypriot  Ambassador  Andreas 
Jacovides.  In  the  years  since,  my  wife. 
Antoinette  and  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  friends  with  Ambas- 
sador Jacovides  and  his  delightful 
wife.  Pamela.  Now,  Mr.  President,  we 
bid  them  farewell  as  he  returns  to 
Cyprus  to  become  Director  General  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  my  high  personal 
regard  for  Ambassador  Jacovides,  I 
have  a  tremendously  high  professional 
regard  for  him.  Indeed.  I  think  of  him 
in  three  "i's"— insight,  intelligence, 
and  integrity.  His  influence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, far  exceeded  the  tiny  size  of  his 
beautiful  country. 

As  the  dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
leaves.  I  think  all  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  him  and  his  wife  well. 
As  much  as  we  will  miss  them,  we  have 
all  been  very  privileged  to  know  them. 

I  ask  that  two  articles  on  Ambassa- 
dor Jacovides  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 


(By  Barbara  Gamareklan) 
Washington,  July  2.— The  practice  of  di- 
plomacy moves  with  a  measured  pace.  Pro- 
tocol, ritual,  tradition.  But  in  recent  weeks 
the  diplomatic  community  here  has  seen  t 
whirl  of  comings  and  goings.  The  deanship 
of  the  corps,  the  community's  most  prestl- 
gous  job.  has  changed  hands  twice  in  two 
months,  and  not  even  the  State  Department 
seems  to  know  when  the  door  will  stop  re- 
volving. 

The  post  goes  to  the  envoy  with  the  long- 
est continuous  tenure  in  Washington.  The 
dean  represenU  diplomats  when  questions 
of  privilege  or  immunity  arise.  At  ceremoni- 
al occasions,  it  is  the  dean  who  is  first  In 
line,  who  is  invited  to  official  White  House 
arrival  ceremonies  for  heads  of  state. 

The  post  was  filled  for  three  years  by 
Count  Wilhelm  Wachtmeister.  the  Swedish 
Ambassador,  until  his  retirement  in  May, 
All  things  being  equal,  his  successor  would 
have  been  Ambassador  Maiava  Lulai  Toraa 
of  Western  Samoa,  who  presented  his  cre- 
dentials Feb.  15.  1978. 

Ambassador  Toma.  it  turns  out.  is  one  of 
Washington's  nonresident  ambassadors, 
who  travel  like  circuit  judges  among  the 
multiple  countries  to  which  they  are  accred- 
ited. As  luck  would  have  it.  following  Mr. 
Toma  in  seniority  was  another  nonresident 
ambassador,  lonatana  lonatana  of  Tuvalu,  a 
Pacific  island  nation. 

So  the  post  fell  to  Andrew  J.  Jacovides  of 
Cyprus,  a  Mediterranean  island  nation.  He 
and  his  American-bom  wife.  Pamela,  have 
in  their  10  years  here  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  diplomatic  couples. 

Even  before  assuming  his  new  post,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Jacovides  told  friends  he  was  being 
called  home  this  month  to  become  Director 
General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
With  Mr.  Jacovides's  advancement  to 
dean,  diplomats  predicted  that  Cyprus 
would  change  its  mind.  Hadn't  the  Swedes 
postponed  Mr.  Wachtmestiers  retirement 
once  he  became  dean?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  po- 
litical t)onanza  for  a  little  country  like 
Cyprus  to  have  a  high  Washington  profile? 
What  is  more,  next  in  line  were  the  Turks, 
who  have  occupied  a  third  of  Cyprus  since 
1974. 

But.  it  turns  out,  Ambassador  Sukru  Elek- 
dag  of  Turkey  is  leaving  town  before  Am- 
bassador Jacovides.  He  has  turned  65  years 
old.  I've  reached  mandatory  retirement 
age,  '  he  explained.  ■In  Turkey  it  is  manda- 
tory, and  there  is  no  possibility  to  extend 
my  service."  June  26  was  his  last  day  on  the 
job  here. 

On  that  Monday  evening,  the  Jacovideses 
were  entertaining  about  1,000  guests  at  a 
farewell  party  for  old  friends  and  col- 
leagues. Willy  handed  over  the  deanship 
on  the  24th  of  May.  •  Mr.  Jacovides  said  of 
Mr.  Wachtmeister.  "and  I  was  put  to  work 
almost  Immediately." 

In  his  month  as  dean,  Mr.  Jacovides  said, 
he  has  officially  received  new  ambassadors, 
has  presented  farewell  glfU— using  the 
deans  fund— for  departing  ambassadors  and 
was  honored  by  Joseph  Reed,  chief  of  proto- 
col, with  a  luncheon  at  Blair  House. 

•The  deanship  is  important  In  itself  in 
that  you  have  access  to  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress,  "  Mr.  Jacovides  said,  'and 
of  course  it  means  a  high  profile.  For  a 
small  country  like  ours,  with  political  prob- 
len^s  and  facing  a  partial  occupation  from 
Turkey,  access  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  cap- 
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Ital  as  Important  as  Washington.  But  a  Gov- 
enunent  has  to  take  into  account  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  this  case  it  was  decided 
that  going  back  home  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do." 

So  as  Amt>assador  Jacovides  makes  his 
farewells,  the  State  Department  resumes  its 
search  for  a  successor  as  dean.  Next  in  line. 
It  is  said,  is  the  Ambassador  of  Nauru,  a  Pa- 
cific island  rution  2,500  miles  southwest  of 
Honolulu.  But  its  accredited  envoy,  T.W. 
Star,  has  never  taken  up  residence. 

"We've  never  seen  any  thing  quite  like 
this. "  said  a  State  Department  official. 
'•We've  sent  a  communication  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nauru  that  Jacovides  is  leaving, 
but  they  still  haven't  responded.  We  under- 
tand  that  Bob  Andrews,  an  A.P.  reporter, 
tracked  the  Ambassador  down.  He  found 
the  fellow  in  Guam  and  asked  him  if  he 
were  still  the  Ambassador  and  he  said  no." 
It  will  all  make  for  an  interesting  addition 
to  State  Department  archives.  They  date  to 
1918.  Until  now,  they  show  an  orderly  pro- 
cession of  deans  of  the  diplomatic  cor[>s, 
most  of  them  keeping  the  post  five  to  seven 
years. 

While  awaiting  official  word  from  the 
Government  of  Nauru,  Ambassador  Jose 
Luis  Femandes  Loiies  of  Cape  Verde,  who  is 
next  in  line,  has  been  told  to  stand  by.  "He's 
in  Cape  Verde  on  vacation,"  said  Mr. 
Gookln.  "I  guess  we  had  tietter  meet  with 
him  to  be  sure  he^s  going  to  be  around." 

[From  Dossier  magazine,  August  1988] 

Profile;  Andrew  Jacovides 

cyprus,  island  envoy 

[By  Mark  Baechtel] 

Cypriot  Ambassador  Andrew  Jacovides 
thinks  he  has  the  key  to  the  problems  of  his 
troubled  nation.  Strangely,  it  is  also  the  key 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

He  received  the  key— which  hangs  among 
others  on  the  wall  of  his  modest  R  Street 
row  house  office— on  a  recent  goodwill  trip 
where  he  delivered  one  of  the  forty  to  fifty 
speeches  he  writes  and  delivers  each  year. 
"In  D.C..  there  is  a  saturation  of  ambassa- 
dors." says  Jacovides.  a  smallish,  stocky 
man  with  lightly  grayng  swept-back  hair. 
He  wears  the  inevitable  pinstripe-and-polka- 
dot  ensemble,  and  his  eyes  swim  behind 
heavy-lensed  glasses.  'If  you  give  a  talk 
here,"  he  says.  "No  one  listens.  But  In  the 
smaller  cities,  far  away  from  Washington. 
the  newspapers  come  to  talk  to  you,  the  tel- 
evision reporters  come.  The  mayor  gives  you 
the  key.  It  is  a  very  much  different  thing." 

That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  am- 
bassador is  always  in  the  hinterlands.  While 
he  travels  often,  he  also  orbits  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  Washington  diplomatic  com- 
munity's firmament.  His  tenure  since  1979 
as  Cyprus'  ambassador  makes  him  the 
second-most  senior  diplomat  of  any  nation 
with  a  legation  in  Washington  and  most 
likely  to  succeed  Sweden's  Count  Wilhelm 
Wachtmeister  as  dean  of  the  dipl<Hnatic 
corps.  The  dean  of  diplomats  is  wreath-layer 
and  fete-goer  par  excellence,  a  maker  of  na- 
tional-day toasts  and  a  thrower  of  parties. 
The  post  has  the  disadvantage  of  much  de 
rigueur  entertaining  at  the  embassy  (a  large 
consideration,  Jacovides  says,  for  a  small 
nation)  and  requisite  attendance  at  most  If 
not  all  of  the  more  glittery  Washington 
social  gatherings.  But  for  Jacovides  and  for 
Cyprus,  it  has  one  very  distinct  advantage: 
the  ears  of  the  influential.  "The  very  fact  of 
being  exposed  (to  so  much  attention]  is  a 
plus  for  any  nation,"  he  says.  "You  get  to 
know  most  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  differ- 


ent nations  personally  and  get  to  express 
the  views  of  Cyprus." 

Jacovides  is  quick  to  point  out,  however, 
that  he  does  not  covet  the  dean's  office,  nor 
does  he  look  on  It  with  a  merely  mercenary 
eye.  "We  have  an  excellent  dean,"  he  says 
smoothly.  "I  work  with  him  closely  and 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  him."  And 
the  social  burden  of  the  office?  'One  has  to 
be  selective,  obviously,"  he  says.  'You  don't 
go  to  simply  everything.  Receptions  for  the 
sake  of  receptions  is  not  the  way  to  go.  I  go 
to  cultivate  relationships  with  people  as  well 
as  to  influenje  them  to  act  as  friends  to 
Cyprus  in  the  future.  The  best  use  of  the 
office  is  to  get  your  staff  to  take  care  of  the 
dean's  official  duties  and  attend  the  official 
functions  as  dean— the  various  national 
days,  the  receptions  where  the  dean  speaks 
for  the  diplomatic  corps." 

Jacovides  must  think  constantly  about 
"best  use."  Cyprus'  legation  has  only  ten 
members,  including  the  ambassador.  While 
the  eml>assy  has  the  few  elegant  touches  a 
small  nation's  budget  can  provide— Cypriot 
antiquities  on  tables,  oriental  carpets  on 
worn  oak  floors,  the  expected  oil  paintings 
on  the  walls  of  peasants  gathering  grain  and 
folk  dancing— it  is  clearly  a  place  geared 
more  to  grist  than  grace.  Desks  are  piled 
with  papers,  rapid  fountain-splashes  of 
Greek  float  from  busy  offices;  there  is  a  war 
room  feeling  about  the  place,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  inevitable  tack  of  Jacovides' 
conversation  toward  what  he  calls  "The 
CjTjrus  I*roblem,"  the  now  fourteen-year- 
old  occupation  of  a  third  of  the  island  by 
Turkey. 

In  1974,  neighboring  Turkey  responded  to 
some  proposed  changes  to  the  Cypriot  con- 
stitution with  an  invasion.  Over  the  protests 
of  a  large  part  of  the  international  commu- 
nity, Jacovides  says.  Turkey  has  maintained 
and  expanded  its  military  and  civilian  pres- 
ence on  the  island  (35.000  troops  and  60.000 
settlers  at  last  count),  even  declaring  its  oc- 
cupied third  of  the  3.572-square-mile  island 
a  separate  nation.  The  Influx  of  soldiers  and 
settlers  Is  a  bid,  Jacovides  says,  to  raise  per- 
manently the  percentage  of  the  Island's 
Tiirklsh  population  above  the  pre-invasion 
18  percent  mark.  Jacovides'  Greek-Cypriot 
government  wants  the  Turkish  troops  out 
and  the  Turks  unsettled  and  shipped  home. 
Toward  that  end,  he  shuttles  busily  in  and 
out  of  his  cigar-smoke-redolent  office,  at- 
tending the  necessary  receptions,  delivering 
addresses  In  Keokuk,  and  jumping  on  planes 
for  his  other  diplomatic  postings  in  Brazil. 
Ecuador,  Canada,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
and  the  United  Nations,  where  he  retains 
his  post  as  Cyprus'  representative  on  the 
U.N.'s  legal  committee.  Jacovides  is  also  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Capitol  Hill,  where  he 
chats  up  congressmen  and  senators. 

He  is  apparently  quite  skillful  at  the  last 
activity:  Last  year  the  administration  au- 
thorized three  million  dollars  In  aid  to 
Cyprus,  and  Congress  promptly  upped  the 
ante  to  fifteen  million  dollars.  "We  have 
many  friends  on  Capitol  Hill,"  Jacovides 
says  quietly. 

Jacovides  has  long  run  in  fast  political- 
company.  His  father  was  mayor  of  Paphos, 
one  of  Cyprus'  larger  cities  and  a  rich  center 
for  Hellenic  archaeology  (the  nation's  civil- 
ized history  dates  back  to  5000  B.C.).  He 
also  has  an  intimate  connection  to  Cyprus' 
recently  elected  president,  economist  and 
businessman  George  Vassilious.  "I  under- 
stand my  mother  was  a  great  friend  of  his 
mother,"  he  says. 

Jacovides  is  an  honors  graduate  in  inter- 
national law  of  St.  John's  College  at  Cam- 


bridge University  and  the  recipient  of  a 
Henry  Fellowship  to  Harvard  law  school. 
While  at  Harvard,  he  shared  class  space 
with  future  Massachusetts  governor  and 
presidential  candidate  Michael  Dukakis  and 
Paul  Sarbanes.  today  a  senator  from  Mary- 
land. Things  did  not  slow  down  much  after 
Jacovides  left  school.  In  1960,  the  year  he 
finished  his  legal  training,  Cyprus  finished 
its  tenure  as  a  possession  of  the  British 
Empire.  And  so,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
twenty-three,  Jacovides  became  a  diplomat. 
Joining  his  nation's  first  United  Nations  del- 
egation. 

Jacovides  rose  through  the  consular 
ranks,  serving  Cyprus  during  the  key  de- 
bates In  1964  that  established  a  continuous 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  on  the  island.  He 
represented  Cyprus  during  negotiations  for 
the  Law  of  Treaties  in  Vienna  during  1968 
and  1969  and  participated  In  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference,  where  he  did  some  of  his 
)>est  legal  work,  ensuring  that  island  nations 
have  no  less  an  entitlement  to  control  of  the 
continental  shelf  than  to  mainland  nations. 
He  speaks  of  this  experience  warmly,  and 
above  his  desk  hangs  a  photo  of  a  younger, 
darker-haired  Jacovides  flanked  by  impor- 
tant-looking fellows  concentrating  on  the 
pen  he's  pressing  to  the  treaty  the  confer- 
ence prcxluced. 

Jacovides  met  his  American  wife,  Pamela, 
during  his  tenure  with  the  U.N.— she 
worked  in  then-Secretary  General  U 
Thant's  office.  She  has,  he  says,  been  "an 
enormous  asset"  to  him  in  his  work.  "With 
my  contacts  and  her  contacts,  we  do  quite 
well  together,"  he  says.  Pamela  Jacovides  is 
also  on  the  board  of  Mt.  Vernon  College, 
the  Foxhall  Road  women's  college  that  re- 
cently awarded  the  ambassador  an  honorary 
degree.  "I  now  say  I  am  a  graduate  of  a 
women's  school,"  he  laughs.  His  stepdaugh- 
ter, Amanda,  is  graduating  from  private 
school  this  year  and  will  be  going  to  Skid- 
more  In  the  fall. 

Because  Jacovides  is,  by  necessity  and 
predilection,  a  hands-on  manager,  he 
laughts  lightly  when  asked  what  he  does 
with  his  free  time.  "Not  very  much.  I'm 
afraid.  I  play  a  little  tennis,  read  the  news- 
paper, listen  to  a  Uttle  classical  music."  The 
home  that  is  haven  for  most  people  from 
the  demands  of  the  work  day  is,  for  Jaco- 
vides. more  an  extension  of  the  office. 
Lunch  there  today  means  entertaining  the 
retired  head  of  the  UJf.  peace-keeping  force 
in  Cyprus,  British  General  lAlchael  Harbot- 
tle.  and  his  wife,  who  are  in  D.C.  visiting 
family.  In  the  living  room,  as  drinks  are 
served,  the  ambassador  weaves  among  the 
dark,  polished  tables,  guiding  his  visitors  to 
points  of  Interest  among  the  scatterings  of 
framed  reception  photos,  official-looking 
bric-a-brac,  sixth-century  B.C.  sculpture, 
and  display  cases  of  coins.  The  pictures  are 
an  interesting  balance:  the  Jacovideses  with 
the  Reagans,  Jacovides  and  Bush,  Jacovides 
and  Dukakis.  The  balance  is  no  accident, 
and  Jacovides  jokes  about  it  as  he  moves  his 
finger  among  them.  "We're  very  bipartisan 
in  our  pictures,  you  see."  He  is  visibly  proud 
of  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
maps  of  Cyprus  that  take  up  the  wall  space 
and  of  the  ancient  Cypriot  coins— carefully 
labeled— that  stare  up  at  the  visitor  with 
the  eyes  of  long-dead  crusader  kings  and 
Pharaohs. 

Luncheon  conversation  is  an  odd  mix  of 
geopolitics  and  anecdote,  with  the  Harbor- 
ties  dropping  the  names  of  Cypriot  officials 
of  their  acquaintance  that,  after  the  British 
fashion,  have  been  reduced  by  familiarity  to 
diminutive.  The  present  minister  of  the  In- 
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terior  U  "Benjie."  the  foreign  minister 
"Tubby."  Over  poached  cold  salmon,  the 
conversation  meanders  from  point  to  point. 
Is  the  problem  with  sewage  on  both  sides  of 
the  island's  demilitarized  green  line  a  point 
for  possible  negotiation?  Would  a  meeting 
of  women  from  both  sides  help  to  esUblish 
a  dialog?  WUl  the  Turks  withdraw  their 
troops  if  the  Cyprlot  militia  is  abolished? 
And  do  you  recall  Tubby  climbing  on  a 
room-sized  pile  of  donated  British  clothing. 
trying  to  sort  it  for  the  refugees  coming  in 
after  the  invasion? 

For  the  Amt>assador  of  a  small  country 
whose  message  can  too  often  become  lost  in 
the  glittery  diplomatic  shuffle,  worli  must 
be  life,  and  life  must  be  work.  But  there  is 
enormous  satisfaction.  Jacovides  says,  in 
•being  an  effective  representative  and 
spokesman  for  my  country.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  I  focus  attention  on  the  question 
of  whether  one  country  can  invade  another 
and  get  away  with  it.  and  the  question  of 
whether  international  law  is  applied  for  ev 
eryone  or  selectively." 

Toward  that  end.  he  keeps  up  the  quick 
march  onto  planes  and  into  receptions, 
working  against  the  jaded  attention  of  the 
diplomatic  community  and  the  city  that  is 
its  host.  "It  is  frustrating  for  one  to  know 
that  one  has  a  reasonable  and  just  cause 
and  then  not  to  have  it  seen  as  It  should  be 
That,  and  dealing  with  any  bureacracy.  can 
be  quite  frustrating.  You  try  to  improve 
things,  and  what  you  cant  improve,  you 
learn  to  live  with.  There  is  a  saying  of  some 
medieval  theologian  I  think  of  often:  God 
grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  the  things  I 
cannot  change,  the  courage  to  change  the 
things  I  can.  and  the  wisdom  to  know  the 
difference.  " 

(Washington  writer  Mark  Baechtel  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Dossier. ) 


Current  Events:  The  near  state  of  war 
that  has  existed  for  the  last  fourteen  years 
between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  coun- 
tinues.  although  there  have  been  some  posi- 
tive recent  developments.  President  Vassl- 
liou.  an  Independent  who  took  office  In  Feb- 
ruary, has  vowed  to  wage  a  "peace  offen- 
sive" to  try  to  end  the  strife.  Leaders  of  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  communities  met  in 
Geneva  this  year  in  a  new  U.N. -sponsored 
peace  initiative. 

National  Day:  October  1. 
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Cyprus;  Ambassador  Andrew  J.  Jacovides 
Age:  51. 

Credentials  Presented:  July  1979. 
Education:    M.A..   LL.B..   Cambridge   Uni 
versity:  Henry  Fellowship.  Harvard  Univer 
sity  Law  School. 
Languages:  Greek.  English. 
Religion:  Greek  Orthodox. 
Spouse:  Pamela  White  Jacovides. 
Professional   Background:   In   addition   to 
his  duties  in  Washington,  the  ambassador  is 
accredited  to  Brazil  and  Ecuador  and  Is  high 
commissioner  to  Canada,  the  Bahamas,  and 
Jamaica. 

Personal     Information:     Jacovides     Ls     a 
widely   published   author   on   international 
law.  He  Is  currently  vice  dean  of  the  Wash 
ington  diplomatic  corps.   (See  profile  page 
24.) 
Government:  Republic. 
Leader  George  Vassiliou. 
Principal     Religions:     Greek     Orthodox. 
Muslim. 
Population:  700.000. 
Exports:  VegeUbles.  fruit,  clothing. 
Imports:  Machinery,  petroleum. 
Economy:  The  free-enterprise  economy  is 
based   primarily   on   trade,   and   the   Greek 
Cypriot  areas  generally  have  a  strong  econo- 
my  while   the  Turkish   areas  suffer.   Last 
year  for  the  first  time,  the  Greek  Cypriot 
government  signed  a  Customs  Union  agree 
ment  with  the  European  Economic  Commu 
nity. 

History:  Cyprus  became  independent  from 
Great  Britain  in  1960  but  has  suffered  Inter 
nal  strife  between  Turkish  ethnics,  who 
occupy  the  northern  third  of  the  island,  and 
Greelts. 


•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  joyous  occasion  in  American 
and  world  history.  It  is  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  man's  landing  on  the  Moon. 
But  as  we  celebrate  Neil  Armstrongs 
"Giant  Leap  for  Mankind.  "  I  cannot 
help  but  be  reminded  that  July  20  is 
an  anniversary  filled  with  pain  and  an- 
guish for  the  people  of  Cyprus. 

It  was  15  years  ago  today  that  Turk- 
ish forces  invaded  the  beautiful  island- 
nation  of  Cyprus,  killing  thousands, 
driving  thousands  more  from  their 
homes  and  dividing  the  country  in 
two.  For  the  last  15  years  Greek  Cypri- 
ots have  lived  in  utter  frustration  as 
they  have  watched  their  way  of  life 
slip  away  at  the  hands  of  Turkish  in- 
vaders. 

Yesterdays  confrontation  between 
Greek  Cypriot  demonstrators  and 
Turkish  forces  at  the  infamous  "green 
line"  was  just  one  example  of  the  ten- 
sion and  frustration  pervading  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus.  Protesting  the  15- 
year  occupation  and  demanding  the 
reunification  of  their  nation,  a  group 
of  Greek  Cypriot  women  and  clergy- 
men clashed  with  Turkish  forces  at 
the  edge  of  the  buffer  zone  that  di- 
vides the  Greek  Cypriot  sector  from 
the  Turkish-occupied  portions  of 
Cyprus.  Clearly  the  people  of  Cyprus 
are  running  out  of  patience.  They  are 
tired  of  promises,  they  want  solutions 
and  they  want  them  now. 

The  future  of  Cyprus  is  not  entirely 
bleak— there  are  some  bright  spots. 
Last  year  Cypriots  inaugurated  a  new 
and  visionary  president— George  Vassi- 
liou. He  resumed  U.N.-sponsored  inter- 
communal  talks  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Turkish  people  on  Cyprus. 
And  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
Greek  and  Turkish  leaders  have  begun 
to  communicate  with  each  other  about 
issues  of  mutual  concern,  including 
Cyprus. 

Meanwhile,  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Afghanistan,  the  settlement  of  the 
Angola  conflict  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  Iran- Iraq  war  demonstrate  that 
seemingly  intractable  differences  can 
be  resolved.  But  somehow  in  our  en- 
thusiasm for  the  changing  world  cli- 
mate, it  seems  that  we  have  forgotten 
about  the  continuing  plight  of  the 
Greek     Cypriot     people.     Yesterdays 


events  on  Cyprus  should  serve  as  a 
painful  reminder. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  European  Affairs,  I  have  fought 
hard  to  pressure  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  end  its  illegal  occupation.  I  do 
not  intend  to  stop  now.  For  only 
through  significant  and  sustained 
pressure  will  the  Turkish  leadership 
get  the  message  that  the  United 
States  will  settle  for  nothing  less  than 
a  withdrawal  of  belligerent  forces  and 
the  reunification  of  the  nation. 

But  I  think  it  is  time— 15  years  after 
the  invasion— that  the  executive 
branch  make  a  concerted  effort  to  re- 
solve this  issue.  And  I  call  on  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  elevate  Cyprus  on  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  agenda. 
Furthermore.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  take  a  more  active  role  in  pro- 
moting the  U.N.-sponsored  negotia- 
tions and  in  impressing  upon  all  the 
parties  the  importance  of  cooperating 
in  the  U.N.  effort.  The  United  SUtes 
can  and  must  play  a  role  as  a  catalyst 
in  bringing  the  Cyprus  impasse  to  a 
resolution  before  it  escalates  into  a 
crisis. 

This  is  in  the  best  interest  of  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  that  of  the  Cypriot 
people.  For  the  values  and  principles 
of  the  United  States  and  the  mutual 
security  of  the  NATO  nations  is  inex- 
tricably tied  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Cyprus  situation. 

This  has  been  my  goal  for  the  last  15 
years  and  it  should  become  a  primary 
objective  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment until  every  last  soldier  has  left 
the  island  and  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
is  once  again  united  and  at  peace. 


NEW  RICHMOND  MARCHING 
TIGERS 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
welcome  a  group  of  very  special  visi- 
tors to  the  United  States. 

The  15-member  Soviet  folk  group 
Lada  is  visiting  New  Richmond,  WI, 
and  has  extended  an  invitation  to  New 
Richmond's  own  Marching  Tigers 
marching  band  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  is  perestroika  in  action.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Tiger  Band  Boosters,  this  is 
the  very  first  time  an  American  high 
school  marching  band  has  been  invited 
to  perform  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  hope  this  exchange  will  help  foster 
an  appreciation  of  American  culttu^  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  enhance  our  own  im- 
derstanding  of  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  our  visitors.  I  bid  a 
fond  welcome;  and  to  the  New  Rich- 
mond Marching  Tigers,  my  warmest 
congratulations.* 
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MODIFICATION  OP  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT— S.  32 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Biden  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  previously  entered 
into  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  changes  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  First.  I  ask  that  the  star 
print  of  S.  32  reflect  the  following 
changes: 

On  page  3,  line  19.  change  "18"  to 
"16"; 

On  page  12,  line  18.  strike  the  word 
"or"; 

On  page  7.  line  16.  change  "408(g)" 
to  "408(0." 

Second.  I  want  to  state  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
garding consideration  of  S.  32  (star 
print). 

The  committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  bill;  the  committee  will  consider 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  relat- 
ing to  the  death  penalty  and  proce- 
dures for  implementation  of  the  death 
penalty  and  vote  to  report  the  bill  as  it 
may  be  amended  by  October  17.  1989; 
the  committee  will  file  its  report  on 
the  bill  as  it  may  be  amended  by  Octo- 
ber 20,  1989;  and  the  committee  will 
not  consider  any  other  death  penalty 
bill  or  amendment  this  calendar  year. 

To  clarify  the  prior  order,  earlier 
there  was  consent  that  there  would  be 
no  further  action  on  death  penalty 
amendments  of  any  kind  before  the 
Judiciary  Contmiittee  reports  S.  32. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  the  prohibi- 
tion was  against  any  consideration  of 
such  an  amendment,  not  any  action. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  2788. 
H.R.  2696.  H.R.  2883  AND  THE 
TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
jority leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leader,  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  2788,  Interi- 
or appropriations;  H.R.  2696.  Energy 
and  Water  appropriations;  H.R.  2883. 
Agriculture  appropriations;  and  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  appropria- 
tions bill  and  that  no  call  for  the  regu- 
lar order  serve  to  displace  each  of 
these  bills  once  it  is  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  HELD  AT  DESK— S.  1370 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1370,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  adjustments  of 
status  of  certain  Chinese  nationals,  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness. August  4.  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  No.  228,  Martin  L.  Allday 
to  be  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior; 

Calendar  Wo.  229,  Stella  G.  Guerra 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or, and 

Michael  P.  Skarzyniki  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Conunerce  report- 
ed today  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  nominees  be 
confirmed  en  bloc,  that  any  state- 
ments appear  in  the  Record  as  if  read, 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table  en  bloc,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Interior 
Martin  Lewis  Allday,  of  Texas,  to  be  Solic- 
itor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Stella  Garcia  Guerra.  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Michael  Philip  Skarzynski.  of  Illinois,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  legislative  session. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  1273 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1273 
regarding  asset  sales  by  cooperatives 
be  star  printed  to  reflect  the  changes  I 
now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE 
ENGROSSMENT  OF  S.  358 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
grossment of  S.  358,  the  legal  immigra- 
tion bill,  be  corrected  to  reflect  the 
changes  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  S.  358  is  as  follows: 

S.  358 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


TITLE  I— IMMIGRATION  ACT  OF  1»89 
SEC.  lei.  SHORT  TrfLE:  REFERENCES  IN  TrTLE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Immigration  Act  of  1M9". 

(b)  References  in  Act.— Except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  title,  whenever  In  this 
title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  as 
an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of  a  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

I— IMMIGRATION  ACT  OF  1989 
Short  title;  references  In  title. 
National  level  of  Immigration. 
Preference   system   for  admission 

of  Immigrants. 
Deterring  immigration-related  en- 

trepreneurshlp  fraud. 
Miscellaneous      conforming      and 

technical  changes. 
User  fees. 
Commission  on  Legal  Immigration 

Reform. 
Action  with  respect  to  spouses  and 

children  of  legalized  aliens. 
Continuing    provision    permitting 
immigration  of  certain  adopted 
children. 
Prohibit  Federal  benefits  for  ille- 
gal aliens. 
Treatment  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  sep- 
arate foreign  state  for  numeri- 
cal limitations. 
Document     fraud     provisions     of 

INA. 
Incentives  for  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel to  work  in  rural  areas. 
Entry    of    certain    aircraft    crew- 
members. 
Effective  dates  and  transition. 
TITLE  II— NATURALIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 
Sec.  201.  Short  title:  references  in  title. 
Sec.  202.  Adniinistratlve  naturalization. 
Sec.  203.  Substituting   3   months  residence 
in  INS  district  or  State  for  6 
months  residence  in  a  State. 
Sec.  204.  Public  education  regarding  natu- 
ralization benefits. 
Sec.  205.  Naturalization   of  natives  of  the 
Philippines     through      active- 
duty    service    in    the    Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II. 
Sec.  206.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  207.  Effective  dates  and  savings  provi- 
sions. 
TITLE      III-STATUS      OF      STUDENTS 
FROM  THE  PEOPLES  REPUBUC  OF 
CHINA 

Sec.  301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  302.  Adjustment  of  status  of  certain 
nationals  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China. 

Sec.  303.  Task  Force  on  students  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in 
the  United  States. 

TITLE  IV— BURMESE  STUDENTS 
Sec.  401.  Report    to    Congress    on    United 
States       immigration       Policy 
toward  Burmese  students. 
TITLE  V-LABOR  SHORTAGE 
REDUCTION 
Sec.  501.  Definitions. 

Sec.  502.  Identification,  publication,  and  re- 
duction of  labor  shortages. 
Sec.  503.  Authorization  of  appropriation. 

TITLE  VI— CENSUS 
Sec.  601.  Prevention  of  congressional  reap- 
portionment distortions. 
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Sec.  602.  Severability. 

SEC.  m.  NATIONAL  LEVEL  Ol'  IM.MI(;RATI0N. 

(a)  Worldwide  Lxvei.  or  Immigration 
(1)  Section  201  (8  U.S.C.  1151)  is  amended  lo 
read  as  follows: 

"WORLDWIDE  LKVEL  OF  IMMIGRATION 

"Sec  201.  la)  In  General.— Exclusive  of 
aliens  described  in  subsection  (b).  aliens 
bom  in  a  foreign  state  or  dependent  area 
who  may  be  issued  immigrant  visas  or  who 
may  otherwise  acquire  the  status  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  are  limited  to— 

"(1)  family  connection  immigrants  de 
scribed  in  section  203(a)  (or  who  are  admit- 
ted under  section  211(a)  on  the  basis  of  a 
prior  issuance  of  a  visa  to  their  accompany 
ing  parent  under  section  203(a) >  in  a 
number  not  to  exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  the 
number  specified  in  subsection  in  for  that 
year,  and  not  to  exceed  in  any  of  the  first  3 
quarters  of  any  fiscal  year  27  percent  of  the 
worldwide  level  under  such  subsection  for 
all  of  such  fiscal  year:  and 

■■(2)  independent  immigrants  described  in 
section  203(b)  lor  who  are  admitted  under 
section  211(a)  on  the  basis  of  a  prior  issu- 
ance of  a  visa  to  their  accompanying  parent 
under  section  203(b)).  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  the  number  speci 
fied  in  subsection  (d)  for  that  year,  and  not 
to  exceed  in  any  of  the  first  3  quarters  of 
any  fiscal  year  27  percent  of  the  worldwide 
level  under  such  subsection  for  al!  of  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Aliens  Not  Subject  to  Direit  Nu- 
merical Limitations.— The  following  aliens 
are  not  subject  to  the  worldwide  levels  or 
numerical  limitations  of  subsection  (ai: 

"(li(Ai  Special  immigrants  de.scribed  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
I01(a)(27). 

iB)  Aliens  who  are  admitted  under  .sec 
tion  207(c)  pursuant  to  a  numerical  limlta 
tion  established  under  .section  207'  b  >. 

■(C)  Aliens  whose  status  is  adjusted  to 
permanent  residence  under  section  210. 
210A.  or  245A 

"(D)  Aliens  provided  permanent  resident 
status  under  section  249. 

■(2)(A)(i)  Aliens  who  are  immediate  rei.a 
TlvES.— For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  term 
immediate  relatives'  means  the  children, 
spouses,  and  parents  of  a  citiwn  of  the 
United  States,  except  that,  in  the  case  of 
parents,  such  citizens  shall  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age. 

■(ID  Aliens  admitted  under  section  211iai 
on  the  basis  of  a  prior  issuance  of  a  vi.sa  to 
their  accompanying  parent  who  is  such  an 
immediate  relative. 

■(B)  Aliens  born  to  an  alien  lawfully  ad 
mitted  for  permanent  residence  during;  a 
temporary  visit  abroad. 

"(C)  Aliens  who  are  admitted  under  sec 
tion  207(c)  pursuant  to  a  numerical  limita 
tion  established  under  section  207(a)  and 
aliens  who  are  granted  asylum  under  section 
208. 

■■(c)  Worldwide  Level  or  Family  Connec- 
tion Immigrants —( 1 )  The  worldwide  level 
of  family  connection  immigrants  under  this 
subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  is  equal  to— 

"(A)(i)  480.000.  minus 

"(ii)  the  number  computed  under  para- 
graph (2).  plus 

"(iii)  the  number  (if  any)  computed  under 
paragraph  ( 3  >:  or 

(B)  216.000. 
whichever  is  greater. 

■■(2)  The  number  computed  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  aliens  descril)ed  in  subparagraph 


(Al  and  (B)  of  subsection  (b)(2)  who  were 
issued  immigrant  visas  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired the  status  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  number  computed  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  difference 
(if  any)  between  the  maximum  number  of 
visas  which  may  be  issued  under  subsection 
(a)(2i  (relating  to  independent  immigrants) 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  the 
number  of  visas  issued  under  that  subsec- 
tion during  that  year. 

(d)  Worldwide  Level  or  Independent  Im- 
migrants. -  ( 1 )  The  worldwide  level  of  inde 
pendent  immigrants  under  thi.s  subsection 
for  a  fiscal  year  is  equal  to 

I  A)  150,000.  plus 

■(B)  (he  number  computed  under  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  The  number  computed  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  difference 
(if  any)  between  the  maximum  number  of 
visas  which  may  be  issued  under  subsection 
(a Ml)  (relating  to  family  connection  immi- 
grants) during  the  previous  fi.scal  year  and 
the  number  of  visas  issued  under  that  sub- 
section during  that  year 

(e)  Report  on.  and  Revision  or.  World- 
wide Level  or  Immigration  —( 1 )  In  January 
before  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1994  (and 
in  January  before  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter),  the  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  {Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  discu,ss- 
ing  the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  United 
States.  The  report  shall  consider - 

(A)  the   requirements  of  citizens  of  the 
United  State.s  and  of  aliens  lawfully  admit 
ted  for  permanent  residence  to  be  joined  in 
the    United    States    by    immediate    family 
members. 

(B)  the  impact  of  immigration  on  labor 
needs,  employment,  and  other  economic  and 
domestic  conditions  m  the  United  States: 

iC)  the  impact  of  immigration  with  re 
spect  to  demographic  and  fertility  rales  and 
resources  and  environmental  factors:  and 

'D)  the  impact  of  immigration  on  the 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States 
The  report  for  fiscal  year  1994  (and  each 
third  fiscal  year  thereafter)  shall  include  a 
dLscussion.  based  upon  such  considerations, 
of  the  need  (if  any)  lo  revise  the  numbers 
specified  in  subsection  (c;(  1 1(  A)(i),  subsec- 
tion (CMl)(B),  or  subsection  (d)(1)(A)  for 
any  fiscal  year  of  the  3  fiscal  year  period  be 
ginning  with  the  first  fiscal  year  following 
transmittal  of  the  report.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  hold  hearings  on  the 
findings  of  the  latest  such  report. 

(2)  In  March  before  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1994  (and  of  each  third  fiscal 
year  thereafter),  the  President  shall,  after 
considering  the  corresponding  report  trans- 
mitted under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  after  solicit- 
ing the  views  of  members  of  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  of  the  Senate,  determine  whether 
or  not  the  numbers  specified  in  subsection 
(c)(  1  )(A)(i),  subsection  (c)(1)(B),  or  sut)sec- 
tion  (d)(1)(A)  should  be  changed  for  any 
fuscal  year  of  the  3-fiscal-year  period  begin 
ning   with   the   next    following   fiscal   year. 


and,  if  so.  which  number  or  numbers  should 
apply  instead  of  the  number  specified  in  the 
respective  subsection  for  the  fiscal  years  of 
that  period.  The  President  shall  transmit 
such  determination  to  the  Congress  by  not 
later  than  March  31  before  the  fiscal  ye»r 
involved  and  shall  deliver  such  determina- 
tion to  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the 
same  day  and  while  each  House  is  in  session. 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (c)(  1  )(A)(i).  (cKlKB),  and 
(d)(  1 )( A),  if  the  number  transmitted  in  a  de- 
termination of  the  President  with  respect  to 
subsection  (c)(  1  )(A)(i),  subsection  (c)(1)(B). 
or  subsection  (d)(1)(A)  for  a  fiscal  year  or 
years  of  a  3-fiscal-year  period- 

(1)  is  not  less  than  95  percent,  nor  more 
than  105  percent,  of  the  number  specified  in 
that  respective  subsection,  unless  the  Con- 
gress, by  not  later  than  August  31  following 
the  date  of  the  transmittal,  enacts  a  joint 
resolution  the  substance  of  which  disap- 
proves the  change  with  respect  to  the 
number  for  that  respective  subsection  for 
that  fiscal  year  or  years,  the  number  so 
transmitted  shall  take  effect  and  apply,  in- 
stead of  the  number  specified  in  that  re- 
spective subsection,  during  that  period;  or 

(ii)  is  less  than  95  percent,  or  more  than 
105  percent,  of  the  number  specified  in  that 
respective  subsection,  if  the  Congress,  by 
not  later  than  August  31  following  the  date 
of  the  transmittal,  enacts  a  joint  resolution 
the  substance  of  which  approves  the  change 
with  respect  to  the  number  specified  in  that 
respective  subsection  for  that  fiscal  year  or 
years,  the  number  so  transmitted  shall  take 
effect  and  apply,  instead  of  the  number 
specified  in  that  respective  subsection, 
during  that  period:  or 

■(lii)  if  the  President  transmits  a  determi- 
nation described  in  (ii),  the  provisions  of  (i) 
shall  apply  to  that  portion  of  the  change 
that  amounts  to  a  5-percent  increase  or  de- 
crea.se,  and  the  provisions  of  (ii)  shall  apply 
to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  proposed  by  the  President, 

■(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
number  transmitted  by  the  President  under 
paragraph  (2)  which  takes  effect  and  ap- 
plies under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
sub.sections  (c)(  1  )(A)(i).  (c)(i)(B),  or 
(d)(1)(A)  with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year  or 
fi.scal  years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
number  sF>ecified  in  that  same  subsection 
for  that  period,  and  that  number  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  number  specified  in  that 
same  subsection  thereafter  unless  changed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(4 1  Paragraphs  (5).  (6),  and  (7)  are  en- 
acted 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  re- 
spective House,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  joint  resolutions  described  in  para- 
graph (5),  and  supersede  the  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  paragraphs  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

■•(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  joint  resolution',  with  respect  to  a 
change  in  number  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  paragraph  (2)  for  the  fiscal 
years  of  a  three- fiscal-year  period,  in  the 
case  described— 

■■(A)  in  paragraph  (3)(A>(i),  means  only  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  the  matter 
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after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: That  Congress,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)(3)(A)(i)  of  section  201  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  disapproves  the 
change  proposed  by  the  President  in  the 
number  specified   under  subsection  of 

that  section  for  the  fiscal  year  tor  years) 
transmitted   to   the   Congress   by   the 
President  on  '.  the  blank  spaces 

therein  to  be  filled  appropriately;  or 

••(B)  in  paragraph  (3)(A)(ii).  means  only  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: That  Congress,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)(3)(A)(ii)  of  section  201  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  approves  the 
change  proposed  by  the  President  in  the 
number  specified   under  subsection  of 

that  section  for  the  fiscal  year  [or  years] 
transmitted   to   the   Congress   by   the 
President  on  '.   the  blank  spaces 

therein  to  be  filled  appropriately. 

(6)(A)  No  later  than  the  first  day  of  ses- 
sion following  the  day  on  which  a  determi- 
nation is  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Senate  under  para- 
graph ( 2 ),  which  determination  provides  for 
a  change  in  a  number  specified  in  subsec- 
tions (OdHAKi).  (c)(1)(B).  or  (d)(1)(A)  for  a 
fiscal  year,  a  joint  resolution  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (5))  with  respect  to  each  such 
change  shall  be  introduced  in  each  House 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  that  House,  or  by  a  Member  or 
Members  of  the  House  designated  by  such 
chairman. 

"(BKi)  Each  joint  resolution  introduced  in 
a  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  respective  House. 
The  committees  shall  make  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  respective  House  not 
later  than  June  15  following  the  date  of  in- 
troduction, 

•(ii)  If  the  Committee  has  not  reported 
such  a  joint  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
change  by  such  date,  it  is  in  order  to  move 
to  discharge  the  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution,  except 
that  no  motion  to  discharge  shall  be  in 
order  after  the  Committee  has  reported  a 
joint  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
change. 

(iii)  A  motion  to  discharge  under  clause 
(ii)  may  be  made  only  by  a  Member  favoring 
the  joint  resolution,  is  privileged,  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  1  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  joint 
resolution,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by,  in  the  Senate  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  such  committee  or  their 
designees.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  is 
not  In  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)(i)  When  the  Committee  has  reported. 
or  been  discharged  from  consideration  of,  a 
joint  resolution,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  shall 
be  highly  privileged  and  Is  not  debatable. 
The  motion  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, or  to  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  is  agreed  to.  the  resolution  shall 
remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the  re- 
spective House  until  disposed  of. 


"(ii)  Debate  on  a  joint  resolution,  and  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  In  the 
Senate  between,  and  controlled  by,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  or 
their  designees  and  to  be  equally  divided  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  between  indi- 
viduals favoring  and  individuals  opposing 
the  joint  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to.  or  a  motion  to  postpone, 
or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  busines-..  or  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  a  joint  resolu- 
tion is  passed  or  rejected  shall  not  be  in 
order. 

"(iii)  Immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate  on  a  joint  resolution,  and 
a  single  quorum  call  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  if  requested  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  appropriate  House,  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  shall 
occur. 

"(iv)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  joint  resolution  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

"(D)  If.  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  joint  resolution  of  that  House,  that 
House  receives  a  joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  change  transmitted  by  the 
President  in  a  number  specified  under  a  sub- 
section for  a  fiscal  year,  then— 

"(i)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House;  but 

"(ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House", 

(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  201  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  201.  Worldwide  level  of  immigration .". 
(b)  Per  Country  Immigration  Levels.— 
Section  202  (8  U.S.C,  1152)  is  amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(a)  No  person"  and  insert- 
ing "(aXl)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  in  sections  101(a>(27). 
201(b)  (2)(A)(i).  and  203.  no  person  ". 

(B)  by  striking  ".  except  as  specifically" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "following 
fiscal  year",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C),  the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas 
made  available  to  natives  of  any  single  for- 
eign state  or  dependent  area  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  201  (relating  to  family 
connection  immigrants)  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  7  percent  (in  the  case  of  a 
single  foreign  state)  or  2  percent  (in  the 
case  of  a  dependent  area)  of  the  total 
number  of  such  visas  made  available  under 
such  subsection  in  that  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  If  for  fiscal  year  1991  or  a  succeeding 
fiscal  year  the  number  of  aliens  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section  201(b)(2) 
(relating  to  immediate  relatives  and  similar 
individuals)  who  are  natives  of  a  particular 
foreign  state  or  dependent  area  and  who  are 
issued  immigrant  visas  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired the  status  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  greater 
of— 

"(i)  the  numerical  level  computed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  that  state  for  that 
fiscal  year,  or 


"(ii)  the  level  of  such  immigration  of  na- 
tives of  that  foreign  state  in  fiscal  year  1989 
or  fiscal  year  1990  (whichever  is  greater), 
then  the  numerical  level  applicable  to  that 
foreign  state  or  dependent  area  in  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shsdl  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess,  except  that  such  reduction  shall  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  numerical  level  oth- 
erwise provided  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(C)  If.  because  of  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
foreign  states,  the  number  of  visas  available 
under  section  201(c)  for  a  calendar  quarter 
exceeds  the  number  of  qualified  immigrants 
who  otherwise  may  be  issued  such  a  visa, 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  visas 
made  available  to  such  states  or  areas 
during  the  remainder  of  such  calendar  quar- 
ter. 

••(3)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  any  single  foreign  state  or 
dependent  area  under  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 201  (relating  to  independent  immi- 
grants) in  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  7 
percent  (in  the  case  of  a  single  foreign 
state)  or  2  percent  (in  the  case  of  a  depend- 
ent area)  of  the  total  number  of  such  visas 
made  available  under  such  subsection  in  the 
fiscal  year. 

■•(B)  If.  because  of  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
foreign  states  or  dependent  aireas.  the 
number  of  visas  available  under  section 
201(d)  for  a  calendar  quarter  exceeds  the 
number  of  qualified  immigrants  who  other- 
wise may  be  issued  such  a  visa,  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  visas  made 
available  to  such  states  or  areas  during  the 
remainder  of  such  calendar  quarter."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  "the  nu- 
merical limitation  set  forth  in  the  proviso  to 
sul)section  (a)  of  this  section"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "a  numerical  level  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  "other  than"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "section  201(b)"  and  insert- 
ing ""other  than  a  special  immigrant,  as  de- 
fined in  section  101(a)(27),  or  an  alien  de- 
scribed in  section  201(b)(2)(A)(i)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "section  202(a)'  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  and  inserting 
"subsection  (a)(1),  to  the  foreign  state  ";  and 

(4)  Section  202(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

""(e)  Whenever  the  maximum  number  of 
visas  have  been  made  available  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  to  natives  of  any  single  for- 
eign state  or  to  any  dependent  area,  then  in 
the  next  following  fiscal  year  a  number  of 
visas,  not  to  exceed  the  number  specified  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  for  a  foreign  state  or  a  de- 
pendent area,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be 
made  available  and  allocated  for  such  state 
or  such  area  for  the  same  classes  of  aliens 
described  in.  and  the  same  percentages  spec- 
ified in,  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 203(a).". 

SEC.  1»3.  PREFERENCE  SYSTEM  FOR  ADMISSION  OF 
IMMIGRANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Section  203  (8  U.S.C. 
1153)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■"ALLOCATION  Or  IMMIGRANT  VISAS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Preference  Allocation  for 
Family  Connection  Immigrants.— Aliens 
subject  to  the  worldwide  level  specified  in 
section  201(c)  for  family  connection  immi- 
grants shall  t>e  allotted  visas  as  follows: 

"(1)  Unmarried  sons  and  daughters  or 
CITIZENS.— Qualified    immigrants    who    are 
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the  unmanied  sons  or  daughters  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  allocated  visas 
in  a  number  not  to  exceed  9  percent  of  such 
worldwide  level,  plus  any  visas  not  required 
for  the  class  specified  in  paragraph  (4). 

"(2)  SPODSIS  AlfD  UNMAHRIKD  SONS  AND  UN 
MAJUtlKD   DADGHTKRS    OF    PEKMANEMT    RKSIOCNT 

ALiEiis.— Qualified  immigrants  who  are— 

"(A)  the  spouses  of  aliens  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence,  or 

"(B)  the  unmarried  sons  or  unmarried 
daughters  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  if  the  sons  or  daugh- 
ters— 

"(i)  are  under  26  years  of  age  as  of  the 
date  of  the  petition  for  such  preference,  or 

(iu<I»  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1989.  had  a  petition 
filed  on  their  behalf  for  preference  statues 
under  section  203(aM2)  (as  in  effect  on  such 
date)  by  reason  of  such  relationship  smd 
such  petition  was  subsequently  approved, 
and 

••(II)  continue  to  qualify  under  the  terms 
of  section  203(a)(2)  of  this  Act  as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  such  date, 
shall  be  allocated  visas  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  57  percent  of  such  worldwide  level, 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  class 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  Marhied  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OP  CITI- 
ZENS.—Qualified  immigrants  who  are  the 
married  sons  or  married  daughters  of  citi 
zens  of  the  United  States  shall  t)e  allocated 
visas  in  a  numt)er  not  to  exceed  9  percent  of 
such  worldwide  level,  plus  any  visas  not  re- 
quired for  the  classes  specified  in  para- 
graphs ( I  >  and  ( 2 ). 

•■(4)  Brothers  and  sisters  op  citizens.— 
Qualified  immigrants  who  are  the  brothers 
or  sisters  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if 
such  citizens  are  at  least  21  years  of  age. 
shall  be  allocated  visas  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  25  percent  of  such  worldwide  level, 
plus  any  visas  not  required  lor  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3). 

lb  I  Preperence  AtxocATioN  por  Independ- 
ent Immigrants.— Aliens  subject  to  the 
worldwide  level  specified  in  section  20l(di 
for  mdependent  immigrtints  in  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  visas  els  follows: 

(1)  Special  immigrants.— Visas  .shall  be 
made  available,  in  a  number  not  to  exceed 
2.7  percent  of  such  worldwide  level,  to  quali 
fied  special  immigrants  described  in  section 
101(a)(27)  (Other  than  those  described  in 
subparagraph  ( A)  or  (B)  thereof). 

(2)  Medical  personnel  for  rural 
areas.— Qualified  immigrants  who  are 
trained  medical  personnel  described  m  sec 
tion  109(f),  in  a  number  not  to  exceed  3  3 
percent  of  such  worldwide  level,  of  which  80 
percent  shall  be  nurses  and  20  percent  shall 
be  physicians,  to  be  admitted  on  the  condi 
tonal  basis  described  in  section  109. 

•<3)  Aliens  who  are  members  or  the  pro- 
fessions HOLDING  advanced  DEGREES  OR 
ALIENS     OP    EXCEPTIONAL    ABILITY.— (A>     VlSaS 

shall  be  made  available  next,  in  a  number 
not  to  exceed  26.8  percent  of  such  world 
wide  level,  plus  any  visas  not  required  for 
the  class  specified  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  1 2  >. 
to  qualified  immigrants  who  are  members  of 
the  professions  holding  advanced  degrees  or 
who  because  of  their  exceptional  ability  in 
the  sciences.  ast&.  or  business,  will  substan- 
tially l)enefit  prospectively  the  national 
economy,  cultural  or  educational  interests, 
or  welfare  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  whose 
services  in  the  sciences,  arts,  professions,  or 
business  are  sought  by  an  employer  in  the 
United  States. 

(B)  The  Attorney  General  may.  when  he 
deems  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  waive 


the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (A)  that 
an  aliens  services  in  the  sciences,  arts,  pro- 
fessions, or  business  be  sought  by  an  em- 
ployer in  the  United  States. 

•(C)  In  determining  under  subparEigraph 
lAi  whether  an  immigrant  htis  exceptional 
ability,  the  possession  of  a  degree,  diploma, 
certificate,  or  similar  award  from  a  college, 
university,  school,  or  other  institution  of 
learning  or  a  license  to  practice  or  certifica- 
tion for  a  particular  profession  or  occupa- 
tion shall  not  by  itself  be  considered  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  such  exceptional  ability. 

(4)  Skilled  workers.- (A)  Visas  shall  be 
made  available  next,  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  26.8  percent  of  such  worldwide  level, 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraphs  (li.  (2).  and  (3)  to 
the  following  two  classes  of  aliens; 

1 1 1  Qualified  immigrants  who  are  capable, 
at  the  time  of  petitioning,  of  performing 
skilled  labor  (requiring  at  least  2  years 
training  or  experience),  not  of  a  temporary 
or  seasonal  nature,  for  which  qualified 
worlcers  are  not  available  in  the  United 
States. 

(li)  Qualified  immigrants  who  hold  bac 
calaureate  degrees  and  who  are  members  of 
the  professions. 

iB)  An  immigrant  visa  may  not  be  issued 
to  an  immigrant  under  subparagraph  (A) 
until  the  consular  officer  is  in  receipt  of  a 
determination  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
labor  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
•2 1 2(  a  1(14). 

■(5)  Employment  creation. -Visas  shall 
be  made  available  next,  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  4.5  percenf  and  delete  1.67  percent 
of  the  worldwide  level"  and  ln.sert  in  lieu 
thereof  "29.5  percent  of  such  worldwide 
level,  to  any  qualified  immigrant  who  is 
seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  a  new  commercial 
enterprise  which  the  alien  has  established 
and  in  which  such  alien  has  invested  or.  is 
actively  in  the  process  of  investing— 

I  A)  capital,  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
$1,000,000.  and  which  will  benefit  the 
United  States  economy  and  create  full-time 
employment  for  not  fewer  than  10  United 
State.s  citizens  or  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  (other  than  the 
spou.se.  sons,  or  daughters  of  such  immi- 
grant >:  or 

iB)  capital,  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
$500,000.  m  rural  areas  or  in  areas  which 
have  experienced  persistently  high  unem- 
ployment, at  the  time  of  investment,  of  at 
least  one  and  one  half  times  the  national  av- 
erage rate,  and  which  will  t)enefit  the 
United  States  economy  and  create  full-time 
employment  for  not  fewer  than  10  United 
States  citizens  or  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  (other  than  the 
spouse,  soas.  or  daughters  of  such  immi 
grant ). 

Of  the  visas  allocated  under  this  para- 
graph. 1.67  percent  of  the  worldwide  level 
shall  be  available  for  aliens  investing  as  de- 
scribed m  clause  (B).  Special  attention  shall 
t)e  given  to  such  aliens  in  clause  ( B )  who  have 
invested  or.  are  actively  in  the  process  of 
investing,  in  rural  areas,  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate,  at  the  time  of  the  investment,  of 
at  leswt  one  and  one- half  times  the  national 
average.  Por  purposes  of  clause  (B).  the  term 
rural  area^'  means  all  territory  of  a  State 
that  IS  not  within  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  or  the  outer  boundary  of  any  city  or 
town  having  a  population  of  20.000  or  more 
based  on  the  latest  dicennial  census  of  the 
United  States.  The  Attorney  General,  in  con 
sulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  may  prescribe  regula- 


tions increasing  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
investment  necessary  In  clause  (A)  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  visa  under  this  paragraph. 

■■(6)  Selected  immigrants.— (A)  Visas  au- 
thorized in  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
201(d).  less  those  required  for  issuance  to 
the  classes  specified  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3).  (4),  and  (5)  shall  be  made  available  to 
qualified  immigrants  who  attain  a  score  of 
not  less  than  60  points,  based  on  the  point 
assessment  system  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  10.000  of  such  visas  shall  be  re- 
-served  for  qualified  immigrants  who  are  na- 
tives of  foreign  states  the  immigration  of 
whose  natives  to  the  United  States  was  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  89  236. 

"(B)  The  point  assessment  system  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  accord 
points  based  on  criteria  as  follows: 

•■(i)  Ace  1 10  poiNTsi.— Por  an  alien  who  (as 
of  the  date  of  filing  a  petition)  is— 

(I)  at  least  21  years  of  age  but  has  not  at- 
tained 36  years  of  age.  10  points;  or 

(ID  at  least  36  years  of  age,  but  has  not 
attained  45  years  of  age,  5  points. 

"(ii)  Education  us  pointsl— Por  an  alien 
who  (as  of  the  date  of  filing  a  petition)— 

(I)  has  completed  successfully  grade 
-school  through  high  school  or  its  education- 
al equivalent  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education).  10  points; 

(II)  has  been  awarded  a  bsw;helors'  degree 
or  Its  equivalent  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education).  10  additional  points; 
and 

(III)  has  been  awarded  a  graduate 
degree,  an  additional  number  of  points  (up 
to  5  additional  points)  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education  based  on  the 
level  of  the  degree. 

•■(lii)  Occupational  demand  120  pointsi.— 
For  an  alien  who  is  in  an  occupation  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
I  before  the  fiscal  year  involved)— 

(Ii  there  will  be  increased  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  individuals  in  the  occupa- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year.  10  points,  and 

■•(II)  there  is  a  present  or  there  will  be  a 
future  shortage  of  individuals  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  need  in  the  occupation  in 
the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year.  5  or  10 
points. 

•■(iv)  Occupational  training  and  work  ex- 
perience '20  POINTS'.— To  he  extent  the 
alien  has  additional  training,  work  experi- 
ence, or  both,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  in  the  (xxupation  described  in 
clause  (iii).  10  or  20  points,  such  points  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  points  awarded 
under  clause  (iii)  divided  by  20. 

•■(V)  Prearranged  employment  in  the 
united  states  '15  POINTS'.— Por  an  alien 
who  (as  of  the  date  of  filing  a  petition)  has 
an  arrangement  (meeting  conditions  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  alien,  15  points. 

••(C)  The  point  assessment  system  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

•(c)  Treatment  of  Pamily  Members.— A 
spouse  or  child  as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of  section  101(b)(1) 
shall,  if  not  otherwise  entitled  to  an  immi- 
grant status  and  the  immediate  issuance  of 
a  visa  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  (except  for 
subsection  (b)(5))  be  entitled  to  the  same 
status,  and  the  same  order  of  consideration 
provided  in  the  respective  subsection,  if  ac- 
companying or  following  to  join,  his  spouse 
or  parent. 
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"(d)  Order  of  Consideration.— (1)  Immi- 
grant visas  msule  available  under  subsection 

(a)  or  (b)  (other  than  paragraph  (5))  or 
under  section  201(a)(3)  shall  be  issued  to  eli- 
gible Immigrants  in  the  order  in  which  a  pe- 
tition in  behalf  of  each  such  immigrant  is 
filed  with  the  Attorney  General  (or  in  the 
case  of  special  Immigrants  under  section 
101(aK27)(D),  with  the  Secretary  of  State) 
as  provided  in  section  204(a). 

•■(2)  Of  the  immigrant  visa  numbers  made 
available  under  subsection  (b)(5)  (relating  to 
selected  immigrants)  in  a  fiscal  year— 

•■(A)  20  percent  of  such  numbers  shall  be 
Issued  to  eligible  qualified  immigrants  who 
attain  the  highest  scores  (in  descending 
order)  on  the  assessment  system  described 
in  subsection  (b)(5)(B)  with  respect  to  peti- 
tions filed  for  the  fiscal  year  involved,  with 
the  lowest  scores  qualifying  under  this 
clause  to  be  chosen,  if  necessary,  in  the 
random  order  described  in  clause  (B);  and 

••(B)  80  percent  of  such  numbers  shall  be 
Issued  to  eligible  qualified  immigrants  with 
a  qualifying  score  on  such  system  strictly  in 
a  random  order  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  fiscal  year  involved. 

•■(3)  Waiting  lists  of  applicants  for  visas 
under  this  section  shall  be  maintained  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

(e)  Presumption.— Every  immigrant  shall 
be  presumed  not  to  he  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  section 
101(a)(27),  or  section  201(b)(2).  until  the  im- 
migrant establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  consular  officer  and  the  immigration  of- 
ficer that  the  inuiiigrant  is  so  described.  In 
the  case  of  any  alien  claiming  in  his  applica- 
tion for  an  immigrant  visa  to  be  described  in 
section  201(b)(1)  or  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  consular  officer  shall  not 
grant  such  status  until  he  has  been  author- 
ized to  do  so  as  provided  by  section  204. 

•(f)  Lists.— Por  purposes  of  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  in  the  orderly  adminis- 
tration of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  make  reasonable  estimates  of  the 
anticipated  numbers  of  visas  to  be  issued 
during  any  quarter  of  any  fiscal  year  within 
each  of  the  categories  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  and  to  rely  upon  such  estimates  in 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  visas.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  terminate  the  registra- 
tion of  any  alien  who  fails  to  apply  for  an 
immigrant  visa  within  one  year  following 
notification  to  him  of  the  availability  of 
such  visa,  but  the  Secretary  shall  reinstate 
the  registration  of  any  such  alien  who  es- 
tablishes within  2  years  following  the  date 
of  notification  of  the  availability  of  such 
visa  that  such  failure  to  apply  was  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  his  control.". 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  may  be  con- 
strued as  continuing  the  availability  of  visas 
under  section  203(a)(7).  as  in  effect  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Changes  in  Petitioning  Procedure.— 
Section  204(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1154(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3).  and 

(2)  by  striking  ••(a)(1)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting the  following: 

••(a)(  1  )(A)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
claiming  that  an  alien  is  entitled  to  classifi- 
cation by  reason  of  a  relationship  described 
in  paragraph  ( J ).  (3).  or  (4)  of  section  203(a) 
or  to  an  immediate  relative  status  under  sec- 
tion 201(b)(2)(A)(i)  may  file  a  petition  with 
the  Attorney  General  for  such  classifica- 
tion. 

"(B)  Any  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  claiming  that  an  alien  is 


entitled  to  a  classification  by  reason  of  the 
relationship  described  in  section  203(a)(2) 
may  file  a  petition  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  such  classification.  An  alien  may  be 
classihed  as  an  alien  described  in  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section  203(a)  with 
respect  to  a  specific  fiscal  year  on  the  basis 
of  a  petition  filed  in  a  previous  fiscal  year 
only  if  the  alien  has  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  a  notice  of  continuing  intent  to  l)e 
admitted  to  the  United  States  as  an  immi- 
grant under  such  section  within  the  2  fiscal 
years  immediately  previous  to  the  specific 
fiscal  year  involved. 

"(C)(i)  Any  alien  (other  than  a  special  Im- 
migrant under  section  I01(a)(27)(D))  desir- 
ing to  be  classified  under  section  203(b)(1) 
(or  any  person  on  behalf  of  such  an  alien) 
(relating  to  special  immigrants)  may  file  a 
petition  with  the  Attorney  General  for  such 
classification. 

"(ii)  Aliens  claiming  status  as  a  special  im- 
migrant under  section  101(a)(27)(D)  may 
file  a  petition  only  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  only  after  notification  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  status  has  been  recom- 
mended and  approved  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion. 

••(D)  Any  alien  desiring  to  be  classified 
under  section  203(b)(2)  (or  any  person  on 
behalf  of  such  an  alien)  (relating  to  profes- 
sionals) may  file  a  petition  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  such  classification. 

"(E)  Any  person  desiring  and  intending  to 
employ  within  the  United  States  an  alien 
entitled  to  classification  under  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of  section  203(b)  (relating  to  pro- 
fessionals and  skilled  workers)  may  file  a  pe- 
tition with  the  Attorney  General  for  such 
classification. 

"(P)  Any  alien  desiring  to  be  classified 
under  section  203(b)(4)  (relating  to  employ- 
ment creation)  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  such  classification. 

"(G)(i)  Any  alien  desiring  to  be  provided 
an  immigrant  visa  under  section  203(b)(5) 
(relating  to  selected  immigrants)  may  file  a 
petition  at  the  place  and  time  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  regulation. 
While  the  place  of  filing  may  be  designated 
inside  the  United  States,  the  petitioner 
shall  be  physically  outside  the  United 
States  when  submitting  the  petition.  Only 
one  such  petition  may  be  filed  by  an  alien 
with  respect  to  any  petitioning  period  estab- 
lished. If  more  than  one  petition  is  submit- 
ted all  such  petitions  submitted  for  such 
period  by  the  alien  shall  be  voided. 

••(iiXI)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  desig- 
nate a  period  for  the  filing  of  petitions  with 
respect  to  visas  which  may  be  issued  under 
section  203(b)(5)  during  either  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  close  of 
such  period. 

•'(II)  Aliens  who  qualify,  through  random 
selection,  for  a  visa  under  section  203(b)(5) 
shall  remain  eligible  to  receive  such  visa 
only  through  the  end  of  the  specific  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  selected. 

•■(Ill)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  clause. 

•'(iii)  A  petition  or  registration  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe and  shall  contain  such  information 
and  be  supported  by  such  d(x;umentary  evi- 
dence as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  require, 
"(iv)  The  petition  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  include  a  certification  in  writing 
at  the  time  of  filing  a  petition  that  al)  infor- 
mation contained  within  the  petition  is  true 
and  correct  to  the  best  of  the  petitioner's 
knowledge,  and  any  willful  misrepresenta- 


tion of  the  facta  or  statements  included  in 
the  petition  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of 
section  212(a)(19). 

••(2)  On  or  after  October  1,  1990.  an  alien 
who— 

"(A)  previous  to  being  admitted  as,  or  oth- 
erwise provided  the  status  of,  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  was 
married  to  an  Individual,  and 

"(B)  is  so  admitted,  or  provided  such 
status,  as  a  child  or  as  the  uiunarried  son  or 
unmarried  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence,  may  not  file  a 
petition  under  this  section  on  behalf  of  any 
alien  to  whom  the  alien  was  married  previ- 
ous to  being  so  admitted  or  provided  such 
status.". 

(c)  Revision  of  Labor  Certification.— <  1) 
Paragraph  (14)  of  section  212(a)  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(14)  Aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  to  perform  skilled  labor  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined  and  cer- 
tified to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  At- 
torney General  that  (A)  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient qualified  workers  (or  equally  qualified 
workers  in  the  case  of  aliens  who  are  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  teaching  profession  or  who  have 
exceptional  ability  in  the  sciences  or  arts) 
available  in  the  United  States  in  the  posi- 
tions In  which  the  aliens  will  be  employed: 
and  (B)  the  employment  of  aliens  In  such 
positions  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  workers  In  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may, 
in  his  discretion,  substitute  for  the  determi- 
nation and  certification  described  In  clause 
(A)  of  the  preceding  sentence  a  determina- 
tion and  certification  that  there  are  not  suf- 
ficient workers  who  are  able,  willing,  quali- 
fied  (or   equally   qualified   in   the   case   of 
aliens  who  are  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession or  who  have  exceptional  ability  in 
the  sciences  or  the  arts),  and  available  at 
the  time  of  application  for  a  visa  and  admis- 
sion to  the  United  SUtes  and  at  the  place 
where  the  alien  is  to  perform  such  skilled 
labor.     In     making    either    determination 
under    this    paragraph,    the    Secretary    of 
Labor  may  use  labor  market  information 
without  regard  to  the  specific  job  opportu- 
nity for  which  certification  is  requested,  but 
if  such  determination  is  adverse,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  make  a  certification  with 
regard  to  the  specific  job  opportunity  if  the 
employer  submits  evidence  that  such  specif- 
ic certification  would  result  in  a  different 
determination.  An  alien  on  behalf  of  whom 
a  certification  is  sought  must  have  an  offer 
of  employment   from  an  employer  in   the 
United  States.  The  exclusion  of  aliens  under 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  Immigrants 
seeking  admission  under  paragraph  (2)  or 
1 3)  of  section  203(b).  except  that  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  alien  for  whom 
a  waiver  has  been   granted   under  section 
203(b)(2)(B):". 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  to  determine  whether 
the  process  of  obtaining  an  immigrant  labor 
certification  under  section  212(a)(14)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed by  this  title,  has  heen  simplified  or  other- 
wise expedited.  In  conducting  this  study, 
the  Secretary  shall  hold  public  hearings. 
Not  later  than  March  31,  1993,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
containing  the  findings  of  such  study  and 
including    any    recommendations    of    other 
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relevant   as^encies   of   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  such  findings. 

SKC.   104.  DETERRINC  IMMIURATI(>N-RE1..\TK(>  K.S 
TRKPRENEIRSHIP  FR.AI  I> 

(a)  conditiomal  basis  for  permanent 
Resident  Status  Based  on  Establishment 
OF  CoMMEiiciAL  ENTERPRISES.— Chapter  2  of 
title  II  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol 
lowing  new  section: 

CONDITIONAL     PERMANENT      RESIDENT      STATUS 
FOR  CERTAIN  ALIEN  ENTREPRENEURS. 

SPOUSES.  AND  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  In  General. - 

■•(1)  Conditional  basis  for  status.  — Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  thi.s 
Act,  an  alien  entrepreneur  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (fxii).  spouse,  and  child  (as  de 
fined  in  sut)section  (f)(2))  shall  be  con.sid 
ered,  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  statu.s  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  to  have  obtained  such  status  on  a 
conditional  basis  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  Notice  of  requirements.— 

'•(A)  At  time  of  obtaining  permanent  rks 
idence.— At  the  time  an  alien  entrepreneur. 
spouse,  or  child  obtains  permanent  resident 
status  on  a  conditional  basis  under  para 
graph  (1).  the  Attorney  General  shall  pro 
vide  for  notice  to  such  an  entrepreneur, 
spouse,  or  child  respecting  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)  to  have  the  conditional  basis  of 
such  status  removed. 

■(B)  At  time  of  required  petition  —In 
addition,  the  Attorney  General  shall  at 
tempt  to  provide  notice  to  such  an  entrepre 
neur.  spouse,  or  child,  at  or  about  the  begin 
ning  of  the  90-day  period  described  in  sub 
section  (d)(2KA).  of  the  requirements  of 
sut)section  (c)<  1). 

■(C)  Effect  of  failure  to  provide 
notice.— The  failure  of  the  Attorney  Gener 
al  to  provide  a  notice  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  affect  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
an  entrepreneur,  spouse,  or  child. 

■•(b)  Termination  of  Status  if  Finding 
THAT    Qualifying     Entrepreneurship     Im 

PROPER  — 

■il)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  an  alien 
with  permanent  resident  status  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  under  subsection  (a),  if  the  At 
tomey  General  determines,  before  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  alien's  obtaining 
the  status  of  lawful  admission  for  perma 
nent  residence,  that  — 

■■(A)  the  establishment  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  was  intended  solely  as  a  means  of 
evading  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States, 

■'(B)(1)  a  commercial  enterprise  was  not  es 
tablished  by  the  alien; 

■(ii)  the  alien  did  not  invest  or  was  not  ac 
lively  in  the  process  of  investing  the  requi 
site  capital:  or 

(Hi)  the  alien  was  not  sustaining  the  ac- 
tions described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  through 
out  the  period  of  the  alien's  residence  in  the 
United  States,  or 

■(C»  the  alien  was  otherwise  not  conform- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  section  203(bH4i. 
then  the  Attorney  General  shall  so  notify 
the  alien  involved  and.  subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  shall  terminate  the  permanent  resident 
status  of  the  alien  involved  as  of  the  date  of 
the  determination. 

■■(2)  Hearing  in  deportation  proceed- 
ing.—Any  alien  whose  permanent  resident 
status  IS  terminated  under  paragraph  1 1 ) 
may  request  a  review  of  such  determination 
in  a  proceeding  to  deport  the  alien  In  such 
proceeding,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on 


the  Attorney  General  to  establish,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  a  condition 
described  in  paragraph  1 1 )  is  met. 

(c)  Requirements  of  Timely  Petition 
AND  Interview  for  Removal  of  Condi- 
tion.- 

Ill  In  general. -In  order  for  the  condi- 
tional basis  established  under  sutJsection  (ai 
for  an  alien  entrepreneur,  spouse,  or  child 
to  be  removed— 

lAi  the  alien  entrepreneur  must  submit 
to  the  Attorney  General,  during  the  period 
de.scribed  in  subsection  (d)(2),  a  petition 
which  requests  the  removal  of  such  condi- 
tional basis  and  which  stales,  under  penally 
of  perjury,  the  facts  and  information  de- 
scril)ed  in  subsection  (d)(  1 ).  and 

(B)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)(3). 
the  alien  entrepreneur  must  appear  for  a 
personal  interview  before  an  officer  or  em 
ployee  of  the  Service  respecting  the  facts 
and  information  described  in  subsection 
'd)(l). 

(2)  Termination  (jf  permanent  resident 

STATUS  FOR   failure  TO  FILE  PETITION  OR   HAVE 
PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  — 

'A)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  an  alien 
with  permanent  resident  status  on  a  condi 
lional  basi.s  under  subsection  (a),  if— 

(11  no  petition  is  filed  with  respect  to  the 
alien  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1 1  x  Ai.  or 

1 II 1  unless  there  is  good  cause  shown,  the 
alien  entrepreneur  fails  to  appear  at  the 
interview  described  in  paragraph  1 1 )( B  i. 
the  Attorney  General  shall  terminate  the 
permanent  resident  status  of  the  alien  as  of 
the  .second  anniversary  of  the  alien's  lawful 
admi.ssion  for  permanent  residence. 

(B)  Hearing  in  deportation  proceed 
INC —In  any  deportation  proceeding  with  re 
specl  to  an  alien  whose  permanent  resident 
status  IS  terminated  under  subparagraph 
(A I.  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
alien  to  establish  compliance  with  the  con 
ditions  of  paragraphs  1 1  h  A )  and  1 1 )(  B  i 

i3i  Determination  after  pfrriTioN  and 
interview. 

I  Al  In  general.  — If — 

111  a  petition  is  filed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 1  x  A  i.  and 

(ill  the  alien  entrepreneur  appears  at  the 
interview  described  in  paragraph  1 1  iiBi. 
the  Attorney  General  shall  make  a  determi 
nation,   within  90  days  of  the  date  of  the 
interview,  as  to  whether  the  facts  and  infor 
mation  de.scribed  in  subsection  (di(  1 1  and  al 
leged  in  the  petition  are  true  with  respect  to 
the  qualifying  commercial  enterprise. 

iB)  Removal  of  conditional  basis  if  fa 
vorable  determination— If  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  such  facts  and  in- 
formation are  true,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  so  notify  the  alien  involved  and  shall 
remove  the  conditional  basis  of  the  aliens 
status  effective  as  of  the  second  anniversarj 
of  the  aliens  obtaining  the  status  of  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence. 

iCi  Termination  if  adverse  determina 
tion  If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  such  facts  and  information  are  not 
true,  the  Attorney  General  shall  so  notify 
the  alien  involved  and.  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (D),  shall  terminate  the  permanent 
resident  status  of  an  alien  entrepreneur, 
spouse,  or  child  as  of  the  date  of  the  deter 
mination. 

iD)  Hearing  in  deportation  proceed- 
ing.-^ Any  alien  whose  permanent  resident 
status  IS  terminated  under  subparagraph 
iC)  may  request  a  review  of  such  determina 
lion  in  a  proceeding  to  deport  the  alien.  In 
such  proceeding,  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  on  the  Attorney  General  to  establish,  by 


a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
facts  and  information  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d)(1)  and  alleged  in  the  petition  are 
not  true  with  respect  to  the  qualifying  com- 
mercial enterprise. 
■■(d)  Details  of  Petition  and  Int-jiview.- 
(1)  Contents  of  petition.- Each  petition 
under    subsection    (c)(1)(A)    shall    contain 
facLs  and  information  demonstraling  that- 
A)  a  commercial   enterprise  was  estab- 
lished by  the  alien; 

■(B)  the  alien  invested  or  was  actively  in 
the  process  of  investing  the  requisite  cap- 
ital: and 

iCi  the  alien  sustained  the  actions  de- 
.scribed in  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  throughout 
the  period  of  the  alien's  residence  in  the 
United  States. 
"(21  Period  for  piling  petition.— 
■■(A)  90-DAY  period  before  second  anniver- 
sary—Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  petition  under  subsection  (c)(1)(A) 
must  be  filed  during  the  90-day  period 
before  the  second  anniversary  of  the  alien^s 
obtaining  the  status  of  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence. 

IB)  Date  petitions  for  good  cause.- 
Such  a  petition  may  be  considered  if  filed 
after  such  date,  but  only  if  the  alien  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
General  good  cause  and  extenuating  circum- 
stances for  failure  to  file  the  petition  during 
the  period  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

■(C)  Piling  of  petitions  during  deporta- 
tion.-In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  is  the 
subject  of  deportation  hearings  as  a  result 
of  failure  to  file  a  petition  on  a  timely  basis 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Attorney  General  may  stay  such  deporta- 
tion proceedings  against  an  alien  pending 
the  filing  of  the  petition  under  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(3)  Personal  interview.— The  interview 
under  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  shall  be  conduct- 
ed within  90  days  after  the  date  of  submit 
ting  a  petition  under  suljsection  (c)(1)(A) 
and  at  a  local  office  of  the  Service,  designat- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General,  which  is  con- 
venient to  the  parties  involved.  The  Attor- 
ney General,  in  the  Attorney  General's  dis- 
cretion, may  waive  the  deadline  for  such  an 
interview  or  the  requirement  for  such  an 
interview  in  such  cases  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

"(e)  Treatment  of  Period  for  Purposes 
OF  Naturalization.— For  purposes  of  title 
III.  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  is  in  the 
United  States  as  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent on  a  conditional  basis  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  alien  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  admitted  as  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  and  to  be  in  the 
United  States  as  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

I  f  I  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  'alien  entrepreneur'  means 
an  alien  who  obtains  the  status  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
(Whether  on  a  conditional  basis  or  olher- 
wi,sp)  under  section  203(bK4). 

(2)  The  term  spouse'  and  the  term  child' 
mean  an  alien  who  obtains  the  status  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence (whether  on  a  conditional  basis  or 
otherwise)  by  virtue  of  being  the  spouse  or 
child,  respectively,  of  an  alien  entrepre- 
neur. ". 

(b)  Additional  Ground  for  Deporta- 
tion—Section  241(a)(9)  (8  U.S.C. 
1251(a)(9))  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: .  or  (C)  is  an  alien  with  permanent 
resident  status  on  a  conditional  basis  under 
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section  218  and  has  such  status  terminated 
under  such  section". 

(c)  Criminal  Penalty  for  Immigration- 
Related  Entrepreneurship  Fraud.— Section 
275  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1325)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sul)section: 

"(c)  Any  individual  who  knowingly  estab- 
lishes a  commercial  enterprise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  any  provision  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  fined  not  more  than 
$250,000,  or  both.". 

(d)  Limitation  on  Adjustment  of 
Status.— Section  245  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1255)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  may  not 
adjust,  under  subsection  (a),  the  status  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  under  section  218.". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  217 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  218.  Conditional  permanent  resident 
status  for  certain  alien  entre- 
preneurs, spouses,  and  chil- 
dren.". 

SE(       10.5.     MIStEIXANEOl  S     CONKORMING     AND 
TECHNK  Al.  CHANGES. 

(a)  Sections  101(b)(l)(F>,  202(a),  202(c), 
204(b).  204(e),  216(g)(1)(A),  222(a).  244(d), 
245(c)(2),  and  245(c)(5)  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(b)(1)(F).  1152(a),  1152(c).  1154(a)(1). 
1154(b).  1154(e),  1186a(g)(l)(A),  1202(a), 
1254(d),  1255(c)(2),  1255(c)(5))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  "201(b)"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  '■201(b)(2)(A)(i)'. 

(b)  Section  204  (8  O.S.C.  1154)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "section  203(a)  (3)  or  (6)" 
and  inserting  "section  203(b)(3) ". 

(B)  by  striking  "section  201(b)'  and  insert- 
ing "section  201(b)(2)(A)(i)", 

(C)  by  striking  ""a  preference  status  under 
section  203(a)"  and  inserting  "preference 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  203". 

(D)  by  inserting  "(and.  in  the  case  de- 
scribed in  section  203(b)(5),  specify  the 
point  score  on  the  assessment  system)" 
after  ""approve  the  petition",  and 

(E)  by  striking  "The  Secretary  of  State" 
and  inserting  "Subject  to  section  203(b)(5), 
the  Secretary  of  State"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  "preference  immigrant 
under  section  203(a)'"  and  inserting  "immi- 
grant under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 203  ".  and 

(B)  by  striking  section  201(b)"  and  irwert- 
ing  "section  201(f)"; 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (f); 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  as  (f)  and  (g).  respectively; 

(5)  in  subsection  (f)(1).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4).  by  inserting  "(as  in  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1989)"  after  ■•203(a)(4)"; 
and 

(6)  in  suljsection  (g),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "•preference 
status'  and  inserting  "status  under  section 
203(a)(2)". 

(c)  Section  212(a)(32)  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)(32))  is  amended  by  striking  "203(a) 
(3)  and  (6)  and  to  nonpreference  immigrant 
aliens  described  In  section  203(a)(7)"  and  in- 
serting ■•203(b)  (2).  (3).  and  (5)". 

(d)  Section  244(d)  (8  U.S.C.  1254(d»  is 
amended  by  striking  '201(8)  or  202(a) "  and 
inserting  ••201(c)  or  202(a)(2)(A) ". 


(e)  Section  245  (8  U.S.C.  1255)  is  amend-     SEC 


ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  ••203(a) " 
and  inserting  "203  ",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  redesignating 
clause  (5)  as  clause  (4)  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 
••,  or  (5)  an  alien  who  is  applying  for  adjust- 
ment of  status  to  preference  status  under 
section  203(b)(5)". 

(f)(1)  Section  3304(a)(14)(A)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
striking  'section  203(a)(7)  or". 

(2)  Section  1614(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  'section 
203(a)(7)  or". 

(g)  Section  2(c)(4)  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Nonimmigrant  Alien  Adjustment  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-271)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: "(as  in  effect  before  October  1.  1990) 
or  by  reason  of  the  relationship  described  in 
section  203(a)(2)(B),  203(a)(3).  or 
201(b)(2)(A)(i).  respectively,  of  such  Act  (as 
in  effect  on  or  after  such  date) ". 

SEC.  106.  rSER  FEES. 

Section  286  (8  U.S.C.  1356)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsections: 

"(q)  Visa  Pees  for  Immigrants.— The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  provide  for  a  schedule 
of  fees  to  be  charged  for  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion for  any  and  all  immigrant  categories 
under  sections  201(a)(3).  201(b)(2)(A)(i).  and 
203  (a)  and  (b).  The  fees  established  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  sufficient  to  cover 
administrative  and  other  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  processing  of  peti- 
tions for  any  and  all  immigrajit  categories 
filed  under  sections  201(a)(3). 

201(b)(2)(A)(i).  and  203  (a)  and  (b). 

"(r)  Creditable  Fees.— (1)  Notwithstand- 
ing sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  June  4, 
1920.  as  amended  (42  Stat.  750:  22  U.S.C. 
214)  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  pay  the  expenses  in- 
curred during  the  two  years  immediately 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1989  to  prepare  for  and  ini- 
tiate the  immigrant  visa  program  provided 
for  under  sections  201(a)(3).  201(b)(2)(A)(i). 
and  203  (a)  and  (b).  Such  expenses  include 
salary  and  expenses,  space  and  support 
costs,  research  and  development,  software. 
equipment  acquisition,  equipment  replace- 
ment, hardware  and  software  maintenance, 
and  antifraud  costs  of  visa  and  passport 
functions  connected  with  that  program. 

"(2)  Beginning  fiscal  year  1990,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  fees  collected  by  con- 
sular officers  shall  be  credited  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  account  which  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  automation  activities,  equipment  and 
software  maintenance,  hardware  replace- 
ment, research  and  development  and  sup- 
port costs,  except  that  not  more  than 
$30,000,000  of  such  fees  may  be  available  for 
each  year  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  and 
not  more  than  $20,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  for  the  purposes  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  making  funds  under  this  sub- 
section available  for  the  machine  readable 
document  program. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  State  to  carry 
out  paragraph  (1)  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  •. 


107.    COMMISSION    ON    LEGAL    IMMIGRATION 
REFORM. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Composition  op 
Commission.— (1)  Effective  February  1, 
1991,  there  is  established  a  Commission  on 
Legal  Immigration  Reform  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion ")  which  shall  be  composed  of  9  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  One  member  who  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man, to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(B)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  shall  select  such  members  from  a  list  of 
nominees  provided  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees,  and  International  Law  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives who  shall  select  such  members  from  a 
list  of  nominees  provided  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(D)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
select  such  members  from  a  list  of  nominees 
provided  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gees Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

(E)  T>»o  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
select  such  members  from  a  list  of  nominees 
provided  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Appointments  to  the  Commission  shall 
be  made  during  the  45-day  period  beginning 
on  February  1,  1991.  A  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(3)  Members  shall  be  appointed  to  serve 
for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Functions  of  Commission.— The  Com- 
mission shall— 

( 1 )  review  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  not  later  than  February  1,  1992,  a  first 
interim  report  describing  the  progress  made 
in  carrying  out  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(B)  not  later  than  February  1.  1993,  a 
second  interim  report  describing  the 
progress  made  in  carrying  out  paragraph  ( I ) 
since  transmittal  of  the  report  described  in 
clause  (A);  and 

(C)  not  later  than  February  1,  1994,  a 
final  report  setting  forth  the  Commission's 
findings  and  recommendations,  including 
such  recommendations  for  additional 
changes  that  should  be  made  with  respect 
to  legal  immigration  into  the  United  States 
as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  Particular  Considerations.— In  par- 
ticular, the  Commission  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  requirements  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  aliens  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence  to  be  joined  in 
the  United  States  by  immediate  family 
members  and  the  impact  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  worldwide  (filing  under  sec- 
tion 201(c)  has  upon  the  availability  and  pri- 
ority of  family  preference  visas: 

(2)  the  impact  of  immigration  and  the  im- 
plementation of  the  indepiendent  immigrant 
category  established  in  section  201(d)  on 
labor  needs,  employment,  and  other  eco- 
nomic and  domestic  conditions  in  the 
United  States; 
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(3)  the  impact  of  Inunlgration  with  respect 
to  demoKraphic  factors  and  natural  re- 
sources; 

(4)  the  impact  of  immigration  on  the  for 
eigm  policy  and  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(5)  the  impact  of  per  country  immigration 
levels  on  family  connected  immigration. 

(d)  COMFKMSATIOM  or  MEMBERS  —( 1 1  Each 
member  of  the  Commission  who  is  not  an 
Officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  is  entitled  to  receive,  subject  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriations Acts,  pay  at  the  minimum 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule.  Each 
member  of  the  Commission  who  is  such  an 
officer  or  employee  shall  serve  without  addi 
tional  pay. 

(2)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu 
lar  places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,   members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex 
penses.  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist 
ence. 

(e)  MnrriNcs,  Staff.  a«d  Authority  of 
Commission.— The  provisions  of  subsections 
(e)  through  (g)  of  section  304  of  the  Immi 
gration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986 
shall  apply  to  the  Commission  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  apply  to  the  Commission  es 
tablished  under  such  section,  except  that 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  shall  not 
apply. 

(f)  AtrrHORiZATiON  OF  Appropriations  - 
(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  authority  to  make  pay 
ments.  or  to  enter  into  contracts,  under  this 
section  shall  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent,  or  in  such  amounts,  as  are  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 

(g)  Termination  Date.— The  Commission 
shall  terminate  on  the  date  on  which  a  final 
report  is  required  to  be  transmitted  under 
subsection  (bK2).  except  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  continue  to  function  until  October 
1.  1994.  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  its  ac 
tivities.  including  providing  testimony  to 
standing  committees  of  Congress  concerning 
lis  final  report  under  this  section  and  dis 
seminating  that  report. 

SEf.  lOK   AtTlON  WITH  RESPEtT  Tt)  SP<)(  SKS  \M) 
(HILDRE.N  OF  LF.(.AI.IZEII  ALIENS 

(a)  Temporary  Stay  or  Deportation  and 
Work  AtrrHORizATioN  for  Certain  Eligible 
Immigrants.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  that  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
who  is  an  eligible  immigrant  (as  defined  m 
subsection  (bMD)  as  of  November  6.  1986. 
who  has  entered  the  United  States  before 
such  date,  who  resides  in  the  United  States 
on  such  date,  and  who  is  not  lawfully  admit 
ted  for  permanent  residence,  until  the 
cutoff  date  specified  in  paragraph  (2).  the 
alien— 

(A)  may  not  l3e  deported  or  otherwise  re 
quired  to  depart  from  the  United  States  on 
a  ground  specified  in  paragraph  1 1 ).  (2).  (5i. 
(9).  or  (12)  of  section  241(a)  of  the  Immigra 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  (other  than  .so 
much  of  section  241(a)<l)  of  such  Act  as  re 
lates  to  a  ground  of  exclusion  described  in 
paragraph  (9).  (10),  (23).  (27).  (28).  (29).  or 
(33)  of  section  212(a)  of  such  Act),  and 

iB)  shall  be  granted  authorization  to 
engage  in  employment  in  the  United  States 
and  be  provided  an  employment  author 
ized"  endorsement  or  other  appropriate 
work  permit. 
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(2)  Cutoff  date.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  cutoff  date"  specified  in  this 
paragraph,  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  immi- 
grant who  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  legal- 
ized alien  described  in  — 

I  A)  subsection  (b)(2)(A).  is  (i)  the  date  the 
legalized  alien's  status  is  terminated  under 
section  210(a)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  or  (in  subject  to  paragraph 
14).  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  notice  to 
the  legalized  alien  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
the  applicable  cutoff  date,  whichever  date  is 
earlier; 

iB)  subsection  (b)(2)(B).  is  (i)  the  date  the 
legalized  aliens  status  is  terminated  under 
section  245A(b)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  or  (ii)  subject  to  paragraph 
(4).  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  notice  to 
the  legalized  alien  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
the  applicable  cutoff  date,  whichever  date  is 
earlier:  or 

(C)  subsection  (b)(2)(C).  is  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  notice  to  the  legalized  alien 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  the  applicable  cutoff 
date. 

1 3)  Notice— In  the  case  of  each  legalized 
alien  whose  status  has  been  adjusted  under 
section  210(a)(2)  or  245A(b)(l)  of  the  Immi 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  or  under  section 
202  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  of  1986  and  who  has  a  spouse  or  unmar 
ned    child    receiving    benefits    under    para- 
graph ( 1 ).  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify 
the  alien  of  the  applicable  cutoff  date  de 
scribed  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  and  the  need  to 
file    a    petition    for    classification    of    such 
spouse  or  child  as  an  immediate  relative  to 
continue    the    benefits    of    paragraph    (1). 
Such  notice  shall  be  provided  as  follows: 

lAi  If  the  legalized  alien  adjusted  status 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  before  the  dale  that 
the  definition  contained  in  section 
201(b)(2)(A)(i)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na 
tionality  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  first 
applies,  the  notice  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  provided  as  of  the  date  that  that 
definition  first  applies. 

iB)  If  the  legalized  alien  adjusted  status 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  after  the  date  that 
such  definition  first  applies,  the  notice 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  provided  at 
the  time  of  granting  such  adjustment  of 
status. 

i4)  Delay  in  cutoff  while  immediate  rel 
ative  petition  pending. -The  cutoff  date 
under  paragraph  (2)(B)  with  respect  to  an 
eligible  immigrant  shall  not  apply  during 
any  period  in  which  there  is  pending  with 
respect  to  the  eligible  immigrant  a  classifi 
cation  petition  for  immediate  relative  status 
under  section  204(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

ibi  Eligible  Immigrant  and  Legalized 
Alien  Defined. -In  this  section: 

111  The  term  eligible  immigrant"  means 
a  qualified  immigrant  who  is  the  spouse  or 
unmarried  child  of  a  legalized  alien. 

(2)  The  term  legalized  alien"  means  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  temporary  or 
permanent  residence  who  was  provided— 

(A)  temporary  or  permanent  residence 
status  under  section  210  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

I B  >  temporary  or  permanent  residence 
status  under  section  245A  of  the  Immigra 
tion  and  Nationality  Act.  or 

•  C)  permanent  residence  status  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1986. 

<c)  Application  of  DEFiNirioNs.-Except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
section,  the  definitions  contained  In  the  Im 


migration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  apply  in 
the  administration  of  this  section.  Nothinj 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  held  to 
repeal,  amend,  alter,  modify,  effect,  or  re- 
strict the  powers,  duties,  functions,  or  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  Act 
or  any  other  law  relating  to  immigration, 
nationality,  or  naturalization.  The  fact  that 
an  alien  may  be  eligible  to  be  issued  an  im- 
migrant visa  under  this  section  shall  not 
preclude  the  alien  from  seeking  such  a  visa 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  for  which 
the  alien  may  l)e  eligible. 

SE«  109  t  ONTINI  IN<;  PROVISION  PERMITTING  IM. 
MIGRATION  OF  CERTAIN  ADOPTED 
CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  101(b)(2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C 
1101(b)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  ■, 
except  that,  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(IMP)  (Other  than  the  second  proviso  there- 
in) in  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IMD)  (and  not  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IHO).  the  term 
parent  does  not  include  the  natural  father 
of  the  child  if  the  father  has  disappeared  or 
abandoned  or  deserted  the  child  or  if  the 
father  has  in  writing  irrevocably  released 
the  child  for  emigration  and  adoption". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1989,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
amendment  made  by  section  210(a)  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  Appropriations  Act, 
1989  (title  II  of  Public  Law  100-459  102 
Stat.  2203). 
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SE(     11(1   PROHIBIT  FEDERAL  BENEFITS  FOR  ILLE- 
(iAI.  ALIENS. 

I  a)  Direct  Federal  Financial  Benefits.- 
That  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  direct  Federal  financial  bene- 
fit or  social  insurance  benefit  may  be  paid 
or  otherwise  given  to  any  person  not  lawful- 
ly present  within  the  United  States  except 
pursuant  to  a  provision  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  as  amended;  or  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Reimbursement  to  the  States.-No 
Federal  funds  shall  be  used  to  reimburse 
States  for  benefit  paid  or  otherwise  given  to 
any  person  not  lawfully  within  the  United 
States  except  pursuant  to  a  provision  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  or  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(c)  Definition —For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  person  not  lawfully 
within  the  United  States"  shall  be  any 
person  who  at  the  time  he  or  she  applies 
for.  receives,  or  attempts  to  receive  such 
Federal  financial  benefit  is  not  a  United 
States  citizen,  a  United  SUtes  national,  a 
permanent  resident  alien,  an  asylee,  a  refu- 
gee, a  parolee,  or  a  nonimmigrant  in  status, 
a  temporary  resident  alien  as  conferred  by 
Congress,  those  applicants  for  asylum  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  such  benefits  or  other  aliens  deter 
mined  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  such  t)enefils. 

(d)  Impacted  by  Undocumented  Aliews.- 
In  no  case  should  the  benefits  described  in 
subsection  (a),  or  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  include  such  programs  which  pro- 
vide general  assistance  to  SUtes  and  com- 
munities impacted  by  the  arrival  of  undocu- 
mented aliens  or  other  assistance  which  is 
not  a  direct  cash  benefit  or  Federal  social 
insurance  b«'nefit  to  individual  aliens. 


TREATMENT  OF  HONG  KONG  AS  A  SEPA- 
RATE  FOREIGN  STATE  FOR  NUMERI- 
CAL LIMITATIONS. 

The  approval  referred  to  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  202(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  granted,  effective  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1990.  with  respect  to  Hong  Kong 
ts  a  separate  foreign  sUte,  and  not  as  a 
(»lony  or  other  component  or  dependent 
area  of  another  foreign  state,  section  202(c) 
of  such  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Hong  Kong, 
except  that  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  made  available  to  natives  of  Hong 
Kong  in  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  3.5 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  visas  made 
availble  under  section  202(a)  in  that  fiscal 
year. 

SEC.  Hi.  DOCUMENT  FRAUD  PROVISIONS  OF  INA. 

Section  1546(b)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  'or  section 
203(b)(5)"  after  "section  274A(b)". 

SKC.  113.  INCENTIVES  FOR  TRAINED  MEDICAL  PER- 
SONNEL TO  WORK  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

(a)  Conditional  Basis  for  Permanent 
Resident  Status  for  Trained  Medical  Per- 
soKNEL.— Chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
conditional    permanent    resident   status 

FOR    trained    medical    PERSONNEL,    SPOUSES, 
AND  children 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  In  General.— 
(1)  Conditional  basis  for  status.— Not- 
withstanding any   other   provision   of   this 
Act,   an    alien    who    is   a    trained    medical 
person    (as    defined    in    subsection    (f)(1)). 
spouse,  and  child  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(f)(2))  shall  be  considered,  at  the  time  of  ob- 
taining the  status  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  to  have  ob- 
tained such  status  on  a  conditional  basis 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  if 
such  person,  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
governor  of  that  stale,  has  made  a  commit- 
ment   to    perform    medical    services    in    a 
Health  Manpower  Shortage  Area  in  an  indi- 
vidual Stale  as  defined  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  where  there  is  a  short- 
age in  United  States  trained  physicians,  and 
such  person  has  obtained  privileges  from  a 
hospiUl  located  within  that  Health  Man- 
power Shortage  Area  for  10  years. 
"(2)  Notice  of  REgniREMENTS.— 
"(A)  At  TIME  OF  obtaining  permanent  res- 
idence.—At    the    time    an    alien    medical 
person,  spouse,  or  child  obUins  permanent 
resident  status  on  a  conditional  basis  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  for  notice  to  such  medical  person, 
spouse,  or  child  respecting  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)  to  have  the  conditional  basis  of 
such  status  removed. 

(B)  At  time  of  required  petition.- In 
addition,  the  Attorney  General  shall  at- 
tempt to  provide  notice  to  such  medical 
person,  spouse,  or  child,  at  or  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  90-day  period  described  in 
subsection  (d)(2)(A),  of  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c)(1). 

"(C)  Effect  of  failure  to  provide 
MoncE.— The  failure  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  provide  a  notice  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  affect  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
medical  person,  spouse,  or  child. 

■(b)  Termination  of  Status  if  Finding 
that  Qualifying  E>rntEPRENEtmsRip  Im- 
proper.— 

"(1)  In  general.—  In  the  case  of  an  alien 
with  permanent  resident  sUtus  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  imder  subsection  (a),  if  the  At- 
torney   General    determines,    before    the 


tenth  anniversary  of  the  alien's  obUining 
the  sUtus  of  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence,  that  the  alien  is  not  per- 
forming medical  services  In  a  Health  Man- 
power Shortage  Area  or  has  not  obUined 
privUeges  from  a  hospiUl  located  within 
that  Health  Manpower  Shortage  Area,  then 
the  Attorney  General  shall  so  notify  the 
alien  involved  and.  subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
shall  terminate  the  permanent  resident 
sUtus  of  the  alien  involved  as  of  the  date  of 
the  determination. 

"(2)  Heaking  in  deportation  proceed- 
ing.—Any  alien  whose  permanent  resident 
sUtus  is  terminated  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  request  a  review  of  such  determination 
in  a  proceeding  to  deport  the  alien.  In  such 
proceeding,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on 
the  Attorney  General  to  esUblish,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  a  condition 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  is  met. 

"(c)  Requirements  of  Timely  Petition 
AND  Interview  for  Removal  of  Condi- 
tion.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  order  for  the  condi- 
tional basis  established  under  subsection  (a) 
for  an  alien  medical  person,  spouse,  or  child 
to  be  removed— 

"(A)  the  alien  medical  person  must  submit 
to  the  Attorney  General,  during  the  period 
described  in  subsection  (d)(2),  a  petition 
which  requests  the  removal  of  such  condi- 
tional basis  and  which  sUtes,  under  penalty 
of  perjury,  the  facts  and  information  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)(  1 ).  and 

"(B)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)(3), 
the  alien  medical  person  must  appear  for  a 
personal  interview  before  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Service  respecting  the  facts 
and  information  described  in  subsection 
(d)(1). 

"(2)  Termination  of  permanent  resident 
status  for  failure  to  file  petition  or  have 
personal  interview.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  alien 
with  permanent  resident  status  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  under  subsection  (a),  if— 

"(i)  no  petition  is  filed  with  respect  to  the 
alien  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)(A).  or 

"(ii)  unless  there  is  good  cause  shown,  the 
alien  medical  person  fails  to  appear  at  the 
interview  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B). 
the  Attorney  General  shall  terminate  the 
permanent  resident  status  of  the  alien  as  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  aliens  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence. 

"(B)  Hearing  in  deportation  proceed- 
ing.—In  any  deporUtion  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  an  alien  whose  permanent  resident 
status  is  terminated  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
alien  to  esUblish  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  paragraphs  (1)(  A)  and  (IKB). 

"(3)  Determination  after   petition  and 
interview.— 
"(A)  In  general.- If— 
"(i)  a  petition  is  filed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(A).  and 

"(ii)  the  alien  medical  person  appears  at 
the  interview  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  make  a  determi- 
nation, within  90  days  of  the  date  of  the 
interview,  as  to  whether  the  facts  and  infor- 
mation described  in  subsection  (d)(1)  and  al- 
leged In  the  petition  are  true  with  respect  to 
the  performance  of  medical  services  by  the 
alien. 

"(B)  Removal  of  conditional  basis  if  fa- 
vorable determination.— If  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  such  facts  and  in- 
formation are  true,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  so  notify  the  alien  involved  and  shall 
remove  the  conditional  basis  of  the  alien's 


sUtus  effective  as  of  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  alien's  obtaining  the  sUtus  of  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence. 

"(C)  Termination  if  adverse  determina- 
tion.—If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  such  facts  and  information  are  not 
true,  the  Attorney  General  shall  so  notify 
the  alien  involved  and.  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (D),  shall  terminate  the  permanent 
resident  sUtus  of  an  alien  medical  person, 
spouse,  or  child  as  of  the  date  of  the  deter- 
mination. 

"(D)  Hearing  in  deportation  proceed- 
ing.—Any  alien  whose  permanent  resident 
status  is  terminated  under  subparagraph 
(C)  may  request  a  review  of  such  determina- 
tion in  a  proceeding  to  deport  the  alien.  In 
such  proceeding,  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  on  the  Attorney  General  to  esUblish.  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
facts  and  information  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d)(1)  and  alleged  in  the  petition  are 
not  true  with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
medical  services  by  the  alien. 

"(d)  Details  of  Petition  and  Interview.- 
"(1)  Contents  of  petition.- Each  petition 
under  subsection  (cKlKA)  shall  contain 
facts  and  information  demonstrating  that 
the  alien  performed  medical  services  in  a 
Health  Manpower  Shortage  Area  or  ob- 
tained privileges  from  a  hospital  located 
within  that  Health  Manpower  Shortage 
Area  throughout  the  alien  s  residence  in  the 
United  SUtes. 
"(2)  Period  for  filing  prnnoN.— 
"(A)  90-DAY  period  before  second  anniver- 
sary.—Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  petition  under  subsection  (c)(lMA) 
must  be  filed  during  the  90-day  period 
before  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  alien's 
obtaining  the  sUtus  of  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence. 

"(B)  Date  petitions  for  (kk>d  cause.— 
Such  a  petition  may  be  considered  if  filed 
after  such  dale,  but  only  if  the  alien  esUb- 
lishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
General  good  cause  and  extenuating  circum- 
stances for  failure  to  file  the  petition  during 
the  period  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(C)  Filing  of  petitions  during  deporta- 
tion.—In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  is  the 
subject  of  deportation  hearings  as  a  result 
of  failure  to  file  a  petition  on  a  timely  basis 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Attorney  General  may  sUy  such  deporU- 
tion proceedings  against  an  alien  pending 
the  filing  of  the  petition  under  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(3)  Personal  interview.— The  interview 
under  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  shall  be  conduct- 
ed within  90  days  after  the  date  of  submit- 
ting a  petition  under  subsection  (cKlXA) 
and  at  a  local  office  of  the  Service,  designat- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General,  which  is  con- 
venient to  the  parties  involved.  The  Attor- 
ney General,  in  the  Attorney  General's  dis- 
cretion, may  waive  the  deadline  for  such  an 
interview  or  the  requirement  for  such  an 
interview  in  such  cases  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

"(e)    TIlEATMENT    OF    PERIOD    FOR    PURPOSES 

OF  Naturalization.— For  puiposes  of  title 
III,  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  is  in  the 
United  States  as  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent on  a  conditional  basis  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  alien  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  admitted  as  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  and  to  be  in  the 
United  SUtes  as  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent  resi- 
dence begirming  5  years  after  the  condition- 
al admission  of  the  alien. 
"(f)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 
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"(1)  The  term  alien  medical  person 
means  an  alien  who  obtains  the  status  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi 
dence  under  section  201(aK3)  and  who  is  a 
physician  or  nurse,  licensed  to  practice 
within  that  State  and  who  is  competent  in 
oral  and  written  English. 

(2)  The  term  spouse'  and  the  term  "hild' 
mean  an  alien  who  obtains  the  status  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi 
dence  (whether  on  a  conditional  basis  or 
otherwise  J  by  virtue  of  being  the  spouse  or 
child,  respectively,  of  an  alien  entrepre 
neur.  ". 

(b)  Additional  Ground  for  Deporta- 
tion.—Section  241(a)(9)  1 8  U.S.C 
1251(a)(9))  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
mg:  ■'.  or  (C)  is  an  alien  with  permanent 
resident  status  on  a  conditional  basi.s  under 
-section  218  and  has  such  status  terminated 
under  such  section". 

(c)  Criminal  Penalty  for  Immigration 
RtLATED  Entrepreneurship  FRAUD.  -Section 
275  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1325)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(c)  Any  individual  who  knowingly  per- 
forms medical  services  under  section  109  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  any  provision  of  the 
immigration  laws  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  fined  not  more 
than  $250,000.  or  both.  '. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Adjustment  of 
Status. -Section  245  of  .such  Act  i8  U.S.C. 
1255)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(f)    The     Attorney     General     may     not 
adjust,  under  subsection  lai.  the  .status  of 
an   alien   lawfully   admitted   to   the   United 
States  for  permanent  residence  on  a  condi 
tional  basis  under  section  218.'. 

(e)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  of  .such  Act  is  amended  by  in 
serling  after  the  item  relating  to  section  217 
the  following  new  item: 

■  Sec.  218.  Conditional  permanent  resident 
status  for  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel, spouses,  and  children.  ■ 

SK<     in   K.NTKY  OK  <  KRTAIN  \IK(  R.*^T  t  KKWMKM 
BER.S 

Section  217  of  the  Immigration  and  Na 
tionality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1187)  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (ei  as  sub- 
section if);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(e)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  are  further  authorized  to  i.ssue 
regulations  providing  for  the  waiver  of  visa 
requirements  for  aircraft  crewmembers 
serving  on  aircraft  who  are  nationals  of 
pilot  program  countries  designated  pursu 
ant  to  subsection  ic).  Such  regulations  may 
provide  for  aircraft  crew  visa  waivers  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  with  each  individual  pilot 
program  country  during  the  pilot  program 
period. '■ 

SIX    II.V  EKFKtTlVK  DATES  AM)  TRANSITION 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments*  made 
by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1990.  and  shall  apply  to  immigrant  vi.sa 
numbers  issued  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1991:  except  thai  the 
amendments  made  by  section  103(b)  (relat- 
ing to  immigrant  visa  petitioning  process) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact 
ment  of  this  Act  and  apply  to  immigrant 
visa  numbers  issued  for  fiscal  years  begin 
ning  with  fiscal  year  1991 

(b)  General  Transition.  — In  the  case  of  a 
petition  filed  under  section  204(a)  of  the  Im 
migration  and  Nationality  Act  before  Octo 
ber  1.  1990.  for  preference  status  under  sec 


tion  203(a)<3i  or  .section  203(a)(6)  of  such 
Act  I  as  in  effect  before  such  date),  such  pe- 
tition shall  be  deemed  as  of  October  1.  1990. 
to  be  a  petition  for  the  status  described  in 
.section  203(b)(2)  or  203(b)(3)  of  .such  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  title),  as  elected  by  the  pe- 
titioner, and  the  priority  date  for  such  peti- 
tion shall  remain  in  effect,  except  that  peti- 
tions filed  before  such  date  for  preference 
status  on  the  basis  of  unskilled  labor  under 
section  203(a)(6)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect 
before  such  dale)  shall  be  deemed  as  of  such 
date  to  be  petitions  for  the  status  described 
in  section  203(b)(3)  of  such  Act  las  amended 
by  this  title) 

ici  Admissibility  Standards.  -When  an 
immigrant,  in  posse.ssion  of  an  unexpired 
immigrant  Msa  issued  before  October  1, 
1990.  makes  application  for  admi.ssion.  the 
immigrant's  admi.ssibilily  under  paragraphs 
■20 1  and  i2Ii  of  .section  212(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  deter 
mined  under  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  i.ssiiance  of  such  visa. 

Id)  Construction  Nothing  in  this  ti.le 
shall  be  construed  ;i.s  affecting  the  provi 
sions  of  section  19  of  Public  Law  97  116.  sec 
tion  2ic)i  1 1  of  Public  Ijiw  97  271.  or  section 
202iei  of  Publu  l^w  99  603 

TITI.K  II— NATl  K.AI.I/.XTION  VMKNDMKNTS 
OK  19K>) 

SE(     JOI   SHORT  TITLE:  REKERE.M  ES  IN  TITLE 

(a)  Short  Tiri.E  -This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  Naiuralization  Amendments  of 
1989 

(b)  Amendments  to  Immigration  and  Na 
TIONALITY  .\n  -  Except  as  otherwise  specifi 
(•ally  provided  in  thus  title,  whenever  in  this 
title  an  amendmt-nt  or  repeal  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a 
section  or  other  provision,  tiie  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  (he  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act 

SE(    2»-.'    \|)V1INISTHATIVE  NATl  RAI.IZ  \TION 

Section  310  (8  U  S  C.  1421 1  i.s  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

NATURALIZATION  AUTHORITY 

Sec  310.  (a)  Authority  in  Attorney 
General— The  original  authority  to  natu 
ralize  persons  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  IS  conferred  solely  upon  the  Attorney 
General 

(b)  Administration  of  Oaths.  An  appli 
cant  for  naturalization  may  choose  to  have 
the  oath  of  allegiance  under  .section  337(a) 
administered  by  the  Attorney  General  or  by 
any  district  court  of  the  United  Stales  for 
any  State  or  by  any  court  of  record  in  any 
Slate  having  a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  juri.sdiction 
in  actions  in  law  or  ecjuity.  or  law  and 
equity,  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy 
IS  unlimited.  The  juri.sdiciion  of  all  courts 
specified  in  this  subsection  to  administer 
the  oath  of  allegiance  shall  extend  only  to 
persons  resident  within  the  respective  juris- 
diction of  such  courts. 

IC)  Appeal  to  BIA:  Judicial  Revie'w  — ( 1 ) 
A  person  whose  application  for  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  title  ls  denied,  after  a  hear 
ing  before  an  immigration  officer  under  sec- 
tion 336(a).  may  seek  review  of  such  denial 
before  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
'established  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
part  3  of  title  8.  Code  of  Federal  Regula 
lions)  The  decision  of  such  Board  is  re- 
viewable by  the  United  Slates  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  person  resides. 
Such  review  of  the  district  court  shall  be  de 
novo,  and  the  district  court  shall  make  its 
own  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
and  shall,  at  ihe  request  of  the  petitioner. 


conduct  a  hearing  de  novo  on  the  applica- 
tion. 

1 2)  The  district  court  shall  issue  an  order 
authorizing  the  naturalization  of  a  person 
in  accordance  with  this  title  only  after  de- 
termining, upon  review  of  the  denial  of  that 
persons  application  for  naljralization.  that 
such  denial  was  wrongfully  made  as  a 
matter  of  fact  or  of  law. 

■  Id)  Sole  Procedure.— A  person  may  only, 
be   naturalized   as   a  citizen   of   the   United 
States  m  the  manner  and  under  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  this  title  and  not  other- 
wise.". 

SE(  20.1  SI  B.STITI  TIN(.  .1  .MONTHS  RESIDENCE  IN 
INS  DKSTRKT  OR  STATE  FOR  ( 
MONTHS  RESIDENCE  IN  A  STATE. 

Section  316(a)(1)  (8  U.S.C.  1427(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  'and  who  has  resided 
within  the  State  in  which  the  petitioner 
filed  the  petition  for  at  least  six  months" 
and  inserting  "and  who  has  resided  within 
the  Slate  or  within  the  district  of  the  Serv- 
ice in  the  United  Slates  in  which  the  appli- 
cant filed  the  application  for  at  least  three 
months^ 

SE<      Jill     l-l  HI.K     EDK  ATION    RE(.ARDIN(.    NATL 
KALIZATION  BENEFITS 

(a)  In  General.  Section  332  (8  U.S.C. 
1443)  i.s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(h)  The  Attorney  General  shall  broadly 
di.sseminate  information  respecting  the  ben- 
efits which  persons  may  receive  under  this 
title  and  the  requirements  to  obtain  such 
benefits.  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  seek  the  assistance 
of  appropriate  community  groups,  private 
voluntary  agencies,  and  other  relevant  orga- 
nizations, and  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to.  and  enter  into 
contracts  witli.  such  organizations  for  such 
purpo.ses.'  . 

lb)  Allocation  of  Funds.— (I)  Section  404 
'8  use.  1101.  note)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  404  to  carry  out  this 
Act  for  a  fiscal  year.  $1,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  carry  out  section  332(h)  for 
such  fiscal  year.. 

1 2 )  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
1 1 )  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1989. 

SE(  .'I)-.  NVTLRALIZATION  of  NATIVES  OF  THK 
I'HILIPHINES  THROICH  A<TI\E-DITV 
SERVKE  IN  THE  ARMED  FOR(  F.S 
Dl  RIN(;  WORLD  WAR  II 

Section  329  (8  U.S.C.  1440)  is  amended- 

il)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  Any^ 
and  inserting  ■Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion Id),  any';  and 

I  2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sub.section: 

Id)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
'ai  shall  not  apply  to  the  naturalization  of 
any  per.son  — 

(1)  who  was  born  in  the  Philippines  or 
who  was  otherwise  a  noncitizen  national  of 
the  United  States  residing  in  the  Philip- 
pines before  the  service  described  in  para- 
graph (2). 

■  (2)  who  served  honorably  in  an  active- 
duty  status  in  the  military,  air.  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  September  1, 
1939.  and  ending  December  31,  1946; 

(3)  who  is  otherwise  eligible  for  natural- 
ization under  this  section;  and 

i4)  who  applies  for  naturalization  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Naturalization  Amendments  of 
1989". 
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SEC.  M6.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Conforming  Amendments  to  Section 
310  Revision.— ( 1 )  The  item  in  the  table  of 
contents  relating  to  section  310  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  310.  Naturalization  authority.". 
(2)       Section        101(a)(36)       (8       U.S.C. 
1101(a)(36))  is  amended  by  striking  "(except 
as  used  in  section  310(a)  of  title  III)". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  to  Change 
m  Residence  Requirement.- (1)  Section  319 
(8  U.S.C.  1430)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking   'has  re- 
sided within  the  State  in  which  he  filed  his 
petition  for  at  least  six  months"  and  insert- 
ing "has  resided  within  the  State  or  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Service  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  applicant  filed  his  application  for 
at  least  three  months", 
iB)  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  by  striking 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion court'"  and  inserting   "within  a  State  or 
a  district    of    the    Service    in    the    United 
States  ",  and 
(C)  subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court"  and 
inserting     "district    of    the    Service    in    the 
United  States". 

(2)  Section  322(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1433(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  naturalization  court"  and  insert- 
ing "within  a  State  or  a  district  of  the  Serv- 
ice in  the  United  States". 

(3)  Section  324(a)(1)  (8  U.S.C.  1435(a)(1)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  district  of  the 
Service  in  the  United  States"  after  "State". 

(4)  Section  328  (8  UJS.C.  1439)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  district  of  the  Service 
In  the  United  States"  after  "State"",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "for  at  least  six  months" 
and  inserting  "for  at  least  three  months"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court"  and 

inserting  "within  a  State  or  district  of  the 
Service  in  the  United  States"';  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c),  by  inserting  "or  dis- 
trict of  the  Service  in  the  United  States" 
after  "State". 

i5)  Section  329(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1440(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  district  of  the  Service 
in  the  United  States'"  after  "State"',  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (3),  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(c)  Substitution  of  Application  for  Nat- 
uralization FOR  F'etition  for  Naturaliza- 
noN.— The  text  of  the  following  provisions 
IS  amended  by  striking  'a  petition",  "jjeti- 
tion  ".  petitions",  "a  petitioner",  "petition- 
er", 'petitioner's",  "petitioning",  and  "peti- 
tioned" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 

an  application",  "aoplication",  "applica- 
tions" or  "applies  "  (as  the  case  may  be),  "an 
applicant",  "applicant",  "applicant's",  "ap- 
plying", and  ""applied",  respectively: 

(1)  Section  313(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1424(c)). 

(2)  Section  316  (8  U.S.C.  1427). 

(3)  Section  317  (8  U.S.C.  1428). 

(4)  Section  318  (8  U.S.C.  1429). 

(5)  Section  319  (a)  and  (c)  (8  U.S.C.  1430 
(a).  (O). 

(6)  Section  322(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1433). 

(7)  Section  324  (8  U.S.C.  324(a)). 

(8)  Section  325  (8  U.S.C.  1436). 

(9)  Section  326  (8  U.S.C.  1437). 

(10)  Section  328  (8  U.S.C.  1439). 

(11)  Section  329  (8  U.S.C.  1440). 

(12)  Section  330  (8  U.S.C.  1441). 


"court" 
"Attor- 

date  of 
of  any 


(13)  Section  331  (8  U.S.C.  1442),  other 
than  subsection  (d). 

(14)  Section  333(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1444(a)). 

(15)  Section  334  (8  U.S.C.  1445). 

(16)  Section  335  (8  U.S.C.  1446). 

(17)  Section  336  (8  U.S.C.  1447). 

(18)  Section  337  (8  U.S.C.  1448). 

(19)  Section  338  (8  U.S.C.  1449). 

(20)  Section  344  (8  U.S.C.  1455). 

(21)  Section  1429  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  Substituting  Appropriate  Adminis- 
trative Authority  for  Naturalization 
Court.— (1)  Section  316  (8  U.S.C.  1427)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
ney  General". 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking 
final  hearing"  and  inserting  "date 
hearing  under  section  336(a)", 

(C)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  the 
court '  and  inserting  "the  Attorney  Gener- 
al"', 

(D)  in  subsection  (g)(1),  by  striking 
"within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court "  and 

inserting  'within  a  particular  State  or  dis- 
trict of  the  Service  in  the  United  States  ", 
and 

(E)  in  subsection  (g)(2).  by  amending  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows;  "An  appli- 
cant for  naturalization  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  administered  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance under  section  337(a)  by  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  the  residence  of  the  applicant.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  317  (8 
U.S.C.  1428)  is  amended  by  striking  and 
the  naturalization  court". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section  318  (8 
U.S.C.  1429)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking    "finally 
ralization  court"  and  inserting 
by  the  Attorney  General",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "upon  the  naturalization 
court"  and  inserting  "upon  the  Attorney 
General". 

(4)  Section  319  (8  U.S.C.  1430)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(3).  by  striking  ■natu- 
ralization court"  and  inserting  "Attorney 
General",  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)(5),  by  striking  "natu- 
ralization court"  and  inserting  "Attorney 
General". 

(5)  Section  322(c)(2)(C)  (8  U.S.C. 
1433(c)(2)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  "natu- 
ralization court"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "'the  Attorney  General". 

(6)  Section  324  (8  U.S.C.  1435)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ), 

(ii)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  a  period,  and 

(iii)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "natural- 
ization court"  and  inserting  "Attorney  Gen- 
eral"; and 

(C)  in  subsection  (O— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "the  judge 
or  clerk  of  a  naturalization  court"  and  in- 
serting "the  Attorney  General  or  the  judge 
or  clerk  of  a  court  described  in  section 
310(b)",  and 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "or  natu- 
ralization court"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "court,  or  the  Attorney  General  ". 

(7)  Section  327(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1438(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "any  naturalization  court 
specified  in  section  310(a)  of  this  title"  and 
inserting  "the  Attorney  General  or  before  a 
court  described  in  section  310(b) ";  and 


heard  by  a  natu- 
'  considered 


(B)  by  inserting  "and  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  Secretary  of  State"  after 
"Department  of  Justice". 

(8)  Section  328(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1439(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  final  hearing"  and 
inserting  "any  hearing". 

(9)  Section  331(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1442(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  "called  for  a  hearing" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "to  be  contin- 
ued" and  inserting  "considered  or  heard 
except  after  90  days'  notice  to  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  the  application,  and  the 
Attorney  General's  objection  to  such  consid- 
eration shall  cause  the  application  to  be 
continued". 

(10)  Section  332(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1443(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "for  the  purpose"  and  all 
that  follows  through  ""naturalization 
courts"  in  the  first  sentence,  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

(11)  Section  333(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1444(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "clerk  of  the  court" 
and  inserting  "Attorney  General". 

(12)  Section  334  (8  U.S.C.  1445)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"application  for  naturalization; 
declaration  of  intention""; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  "in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
a  naturalization  court'  and  inserting  "with 
the  Attorney  General", 

(ii)  by  striking  "upon  the  hearing  of  such 
petition"  and  inserting  "under  this  title""; 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)— 
(i)  by  striking  ""(I)"", 

(ii)  by  striking  "and  (2) "  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "Attomey  General",  and 
(iii)  by  striking  "petition  for"; 

(D)  by  amending  subsections  (o  through 
(e)  to  read  as  follows: 

(c)  Hearings  under  section  336(a)  on  ap- 
plications for  naturalization  shall  be  held  at 
regular  intervals,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e), 
an  application  for  naturalization  shall  be 
filed  in  person  in  an  office  of  the  Attomey 
General. 

'  (e)  A  person  may  file  an  application  for 
naturalization  other  than  in  an  office  of  the 
Attomey  General,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance 
may  be  administered  other  than  in  a  public 
ceremony  before  the  Attomey  General  or  a 
court,  if  the  Attomey  General  determines 
that  the  person  has  an  illness  or  other  dis- 
ability which— 

"(1)  is  of  a  permanent  nature  and  is  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  prevent  the  person's  per- 
sonal  appearance,  or 

"(2)  is  of  a  nature  which  so  incapacitates 
the  person  as  to  prevent  him  from  personal- 
ly appearing.";  and 

(E)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (f)  and  inserting  the  following:  "An 
alien  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years 
of  age  and  who  is  residing  in  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  a  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  may  file  with  the  At- 
tomey General  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  declaration  shall  be  filed  in  duplicate  and 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Attomey  Gener- 
al and  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  applica- 
tion prescribed  and  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney (General.". 

(13)  Section  335  (8  U.S.C.  1146)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 
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"INVBSTIGATION  OF  APPHCAWTS;  EXAMINATION 
OF  APPLICATIONS"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking    At  any 
time"  and  all  that  follows  through    336(ai 
and  inserting  'Before  a  person  may  be  natu- 
ralized": 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)-- 

(i)  by  striking  'preliminary"  each  place  it 

appears. 
(ii)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking     to 

any  naturalization  court"  and  all  that   fol 

lows  through  "to  such  court  ". 
(iii)  by  striking   'any  court  exercising  nat 

uralization  jurisdiction  as  specified  in  sec 

tion  310  of  this  title"  in  the  second  sentence 

and    inserting     "any    district    court    of    thf 

United  States":  and 
(iv)  by  striking  ■final  hearing  conducted 

by  a  naturalization  court  designated  in  see 

tion  310  of  this  title"  in  the  third  sentence 

and  inserting  "hearing  conducted  by  an  im 

migration  officer  under  section  336(a)'  , 
(D)  in  subsection  (o— 
(I)  by  striking  "preliminary"  each  place  it 

appears,  and 
<ii)  by  striking  "recommendation    and  in 

serting  "determination  ".  and 
lE)  by  amending  subsections  id'  through 

I  f )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  employee  designated  to  conduct 
any  such  examination  shall  submit  to  the 

Attorney  General  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  application  be  granted,  denied. 
or  continued,  with  reasons  therefor. 

"(e)  After  an  application   for  naturaliza- 
tion has  been  filed  with  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral.  the  applicant  shall  not  t)e  permitted  to 
withdraw  his  application,  except   with  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General.  In  cases 
where  the  Attorney  General  does  not  con 
sent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  application, 
the  application  shall  be  determined  on  its 
merits  and  a  final  determination  made  ac 
cordingly.  In  cases  where  the  applicant  fail.s 
to  prosecute  his  application,  the  application 
shall  be  decided  on  the  merits  unless  the  At 
tomey  General  dismisses  it  for  lack  of  pros 
ecution. 

"(f)  An  applicant  for  naturalization  who 
moves  from  the  district  of  the  Service  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  application  is 
pending  may.  at  any  time  thereafter,  re- 
quest the  Service  to  transfer  the  application 
to  any  district  of  the  Service  in  the  United 
States  which  may  act  on  the  application 
The  transfer  shall  not  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  transfer,  the  proceedings  on 
the  application  shall  continue  as  though  the 
application  had  originally  been  filed  in  the 
district  of  the  Service  to  which  the  applica 
tion  is  transferred.". 

(14)  Section  336  (8  U.S.C    1447)  is  amend 
ed- 

(A)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  a.s 
follows: 

HEADINGS  ON  DENIALS  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR 

NATURALIZATION  ": 

(B)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If.  after  an  examination  under  section 
335.    an    application    for    naturalization    is 
denied  or  continued,  the  applicant  may  re 
quest  a  hearing  before  an  immigration  offi 
cer. 

(b)  Wheie  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
make  a  determination  under  section  335  on 
an  application  or  a  failure  to  have  a  hearing 
under  subsection  (a)  on  a  denial  or  coptinu 
ance  of  an  application,  the  Board  of  Immi 
gration  Appeals  (established  by  the  Attor 
ney  General  under  part  3  of  title  8.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations)  may.  in  its  discretion, 
and  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant  in 


extraordinary  circumstances,  require  such  a 
determination  or  hearing": 

(C)  in  subsection  (C).  by  striking  court" 
and  inserting  immigration  officer": 
(D(  in  sutjsection  (d)- 
'i)  by  striking  "clerk  of  the  court"  and  all 
that  follow.s  through  naturalization"  and 
inserting  immigration  officer  shall,  if  the 
applicant  requests  it  at  the  lime  of  filing 
the  request  for  the  hearing  ". 

Ill)  by  striking    "final"  each   place   it  ap- 
pears, and 
(iii)  by  adding  at   the  end  the  following 
Such    subpenas    may    be    enforced    in    the 
.same    manner    as    subpenas    under    .section 
335(bi  may  be  enforced.  ".  and 
(E)  in  sub.seciion  (e)- 

Ii)  by  striking  naturalization  of  any 
person."  and  inserting  "administration  by  a 
court  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  under  section 
337ia)  ".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  included  in  the  petition 
for  naturalization  of  such  persons"  and  m 
serting  included  in  an  appropriate  petition 
to  the  court 

1 15)  Section  337  i8  U.S.C.  1448)  is  amend 
ed- 
(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 
(I)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "in 
open  court  and  inserting  in  a  public  cere 
mony  before  the  Attorney  General  or  a 
court  with  jurisdiction  under  section 
310(b)"". 

(ii)  in  the  .second  and  fourth  sentences,  by 
striking   "naturalization  court  "  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting     Attorney  General", 
and 
(iii)  in   the   fourth  sentence,   by  striking 
the   court      and    inserting      the    Attorney 
General  ". 
<B)  in  subsection  i  b) 

II)  by  sinking  m  open  court  m  the  court 
in  which  the  petition  for  naturalization  is 
made  and  m.serting  In  the  same  public 
ceremony  in  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  is 
administered  ".  and 

(ID  by  striking     in  the  court"  after     re- 
corded": 
(C)  in  sub.section  (ci— 

li)  by  striking  being  in  open  court  "  and 
inserting  attending  a  public  ceremony", 
and 

(Ii)  by  striking  a  judge  of  the  court  at 
such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
court'  and  inserting  at  such  place  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  designate  under  sec 
tion  334(e)  ":  and 

iDi  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

Id)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
rules  and  procedures  to  ensure  that  the 
public  ceremonies  conducted  by  the  Attor 
ney  General  for  the  administration  of  oaths 
of  allegiance  under  this  section  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.". 

(16)  Section  338  (8  U  S.C    1449)  is  amend 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  by  a  naturalization 
court  ", 

(B)  by  striking  the  clerk  of  such  court" 
and  inserting    the  Attorney  General". 

(C)  by  sinking  title,  venue,  and  location 
of  the  naturalization  court"  and  inserting 

location  of  the  district  office  of  the  Service 
in  which  the  application  was  filed  and  the 
title,  authority,  and  location  of  the  official 
or  court  administering  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance". 
iD)  by  sinking     the  court"    and  inserting 

the  Attorney  General",  and 

(El  by  striking  "of  the  clerk  of  the  natu 
ralization  court,  and  seal  of  the  court  "  and 
inserting     of   an   immigration   officer:   and 
the  seal  of  the  Department  of  Justice". 


1 17)  Section  339  (8  U.S.C.  1450)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"FUNCTIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  CLERKS  AND 
RECORDS  OF  DECLARATIONS  OF  INTENTION  AKD 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  NATURALIZATION 

Sec  339  (a)  The  clerk  of  each  court  that 
admini.slers  oaths  of  allegiance  under  sec- 
tion 337  shall- 

( 1 )  issue  to  each  person  to  whom  such  an 
oath  Ls  administered  a  document  evidencing 
that  such  an  oath  was  administered. 

i2)  forward  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
formation  concerning  each  person  to  whom 
such  an  oath  is  administered  by  the  court, 
within  30  days  after  the  close  of  the  month 
in  which  ihe  oath  was  administered. 

13)  make  and  keep  on  file  evidence  for 
each  such  document  issued,  and 

(4)  forward  to  the  Attorney  General  cer 
tified  copies  of  such  other  proceedings  and 
orders  instituted  in  or  issued  out  of  the 
court  affecting  or  relating  to  the  naturaliza 
tion  of  persons  as  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(b)  Each  district  office  of  the  Service  in 
the  United  States  shall  maintain,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  indexed,  and  consecutively 
numbered,  as  part  of  its  permanent  records, 
all  declarations  of  intention  and  applica- 
tions for  naturalization  filed  with  the 
office  "" 

(18)  Section  340  (8  U.S.C.  1451)  is  amend 
ed  in  the  first  ,sentence  of  subsection  (a),  by 
striking  "in  any  court  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  310  of  this  title"  and  in- 
serting in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States", 

(19)  Section  344  (8  U.S.C.  1455)  is  amend 
ed- 

( A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(I)  by  striking  "The  clerk  of  the  court 
and  inserting    The  Attorney  Genera;"". 

(II)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  final", 
and 

( iii )  m  paragraph  ( 1 ),  by  striking  "the  nat- 
uralization court  "  and  inserting  "the  Attor- 
ney General": 

iBi  by  striking  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  and 
(f): 

(C)  in  subsection  (g)— 
(i)  by  striking  ".  and  all  fees  paid  over  to 

the  Attorney  General   by  clerks  of  courts 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.",  and 

(li)  by  .striking  or  by  the  clerks  of  the 
courts": 

(D)  in  subsection  (h)— 
(i)  by  striking  "no  clerk  of  a  United  States 

court    shall"    and    inserting   "the   Attorney 
General  may  not"'. 

(ii)  by  striking    .  and  no  clerk  of  any  State 
court"     and     all     that      follows     through 
charged  or  collected  ".  and 
(iii)  by  .striking  the  second  sentence: 

(E)  in  subsection  (i).  by  striking  "clerk  of 
court",  from  the  clerk.'",  such  clerk",  and 
"by  the  clerk"  and  inserting  "Attorney  Gen 
eral  ".  "from  the  Attorney  General.",  "the 
Attorney  General  ".  and  "by  the  Attorney 
General",  respectively:  and 

I  Pi  by  redesignating  subsections  (g).  (h). 
and  (i)  as  subsections  (c).  (d>.  and  (e).  re- 
spectively. 

(20)  Section  348  (8  U.S.C,  1459)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  sutisection  (b);  and 

(B)  by  striking  "(a).  "  in  subsection  (a), 
(e)  Striking  Miscellaneous  Material,— 

Section  316  (8  U,S,C,  1427)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (f);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  ig)  as  sub- 
section tf). 
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(3)  Section  331  (8  U.S.C,  1442)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion <d), 

(f)  Corrections  or  Table  of  Coktekts.— 
( 1 )  The  items  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  sections  334  through  336  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'Sec.    334.    Application   for   naturalization; 

declaration  of  intention. 
•Sec,  335,  Investigation  of  applicants:  exam- 
ination of  applications, 
•Sec,  336,  Hearings  on  denials  of  applica- 
tions for  naturalization.". 
(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  339  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  339.  Functions  and  duties  of  clerks 
and  records  of  declarations  of 
intention  and  applications  for 
naturalization,", 

SEC   207    KKKECTIVE  DATES  AND  SAVINGS  PROVI- 
SIONS, 

(a)  Effective  Date,— 

(1)  No  NEW  court  petitions  after  effec- 
tive date,— No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
under  section  310(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  to  naturalize  a  [>erson 
unless  a  petition  for  naturalization  with  re- 
spect to  that  person  has  been  filed  with  the 
court  before  the  effective  date  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (3)), 

(2)  Treatment  or  current  court  peti- 
tions,— 

(A)  Continuation  of  current  rules,— 
Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B), 
any  petition  for  naturalization  which  may 
be  pending  in  a  court  on  the  effective  date 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  law  in  effect 
when  the  petition  was  filed. 

(B)  Permitting  withdrawal  and  consid- 
eration OF  application  under  new  rules.— 
In  the  case  of  any  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion which  may  be  pending  in  any  court  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
petitioner  may  withdraw  such  petition  and 
have  the  petitioner's  application  for  natu- 
ralization considered  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title. 

(3)  Effective  date  defined.- As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  •effective  date" 
means  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(4)  General  effective  date.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  are  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Interim,  Final  Regulations.— The  At- 
torney General  shall  prescribe  regulations 
(on  an  interim,  final  basis  or  otherwise)  to 
implement,  on  a  timely  basis,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title. 

(c)  Continuing  Duties.— The  amend- 
ments to  section  339  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (relating  to  functions  and 
duties  of  clerks)  shall  not  apply  to  functions 
and  duties  respecting  petitions  filed  before 
the  effective  date, 

(d)  General  Savings  Provisions.— <  1 ) 
Nothing  contained  in  this  title,  unless  other- 
wise specifically  provided,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  validity  of  any  declara- 
tion of  intention,  petition  for  naturalization, 
certificate  of  naturalization,  certification  of 
citizenship,  or  other  document  or  proceed- 
ing which  is  valid  as  of  the  effective  date;  or 
to  affect  any  prosecution,  suit,  action,  or 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  brought,  or 
any  status,  condition,  right  in  process  of  ac- 
quisition, act,  thing,  liability,  obligation,  or 
matter,  civil  or  criminal,  done  or  existing,  as 
of  the  effective  date. 


(2)  As  to  all  such  prosecutions,  suits,  ac- 
tions, proceedings,  statutes,  conditions, 
rights,  acts,  things,  liabilities,  obligations,  or 
matters,  the  provisions  of  law  repealed  by 
this  title  are,  unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  hereby  continued  in  force  and 
effect. 

TITLE  III— STATUS  OF  STl'DENTS  FROM  THE 

PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
SEC.  301,  SHORT  TITLE, 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Emergency 
Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act  of  1989", 

SEC,  302.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATL'S  OF  CERTAIN  NA- 
TIONALS OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPl'BLIC 
OF  CHINA, 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  245A  the 
following  new  section: 

"ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN 
NATIONALS  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

"Sec.  245B.  (a)  Waiver  of  Foreign  Resi- 
dence Requirement  for  'J'  Nonimmi- 
grants.—Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  persons  who  are  nationals  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  may  apply 
for  adjustment  of  status  to  that  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
or  for  a  change  to  another  nonimmigrant 
status  if  such  national— 

••(1)  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
a  nonimmigrant  under  section  101(a)(15)(J). 
or  changed  status  to  that  of  a  nonimmi- 
grant under  101(a)(15)(J).  of  the  Inrunigra- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U,S,C, 
1101(a)(15)(J)),  and 

•■(2)  has  been  continuously  resident  in  the 
United  States  since  June  5,  1989, 

"(b)  Presumption  of  Continuous  Resi- 
dence FOR  Certain  PRC  Nationals,— For 
purposes  of  adjustment  of  status  under  sec- 
tion 245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1225)  and  change  of  status 
under  section  248  of  such  Act  (8  U.S,C, 
1228),  in  the  case  of  any  alien  who  is  a  na- 
tional of  the  People's  Republic  of  China— 

"(1)  who,  as  of  June  5,  1989,  was  present 
in  the  United  States  in  the  lawful  status  of 
a  nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(I5)  (F),  (J),  or  (M),  or 

'•(2)  who  was  present  in  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)  <P),  (J),  or  (M)  before  June  5, 
1989,  but  who,  as  of  that  date  was  not 
present  in  the  United  States  because  of  a 
brief,  casual,  and  innocent  trip  abroad, 
such  an  alien  shall  be  considered  as  having 
continued  to  maintain  lawful  status  as  such 
a  nonimmigrant  (and  to  have  maintained 
continuously  a  lawful  status)  for  the  period 
described  in  subsection  (e), 

"(c)  Authorization  of  Travel  Abroad,— 
The  Attorney  General  shall,  in  accordance 
with  existing  regulations,  permit  an  alien 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  return  to  the  United  States  after 
such  brief  and  casual  trips  abroad  as  reflect 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  alien  to  con- 
tinue residence  in  the  United  States, 

"(d)  Emplo'itment  Authorization,— Any 
national  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
who  is  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  granted  authoriza- 
tion to  engage  in  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  provided  with  an  em- 
ployment authorization  document  or  other 
appropriate  worli  permit  for  the  period  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e). 

"(e)  Duration  of  Status.— (1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  nationals  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  have  their  de- 
parture from   the  United  States  deferred 


until  June  5,  1993,  regardless  of  whether 
there  has  been  an  adjustment  or  change  of 
status  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

"(2)  On  or  after  June  5,  1990,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  terminate  the  status  ac- 
corded under  this  subsection  60  days  follow- 
ing the  date  that  the  President  determines 
and  so  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  condi- 
tions in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
permit  such  aliens  to  return  to  that  country 
in  safety. 

"(f)  Adjustment  to  Lawtul  Resident 
Status  of  Certain  Nationals  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.— 

"(1)  Adjustment  of  status.— The  status  of 
a  national  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
temporary  residence  if  the  alien— 

"(A)  applies  for  such  adjustment  during 
the  90-day  period  prior  to  June  5,  1993; 

••(B)  establishes  that  the  alien  (i)  lawfully 
entered  the  United  States  on  or  before  June 
5.  1989,  as  a  nonimmigrant  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (F)  (relating  to  students),  sub- 
paragraph (J)  (relating  to  exchange  visitors) 
or  subparagraph  (M)  (relating  to  vocational 
students)  of  section  101(a)(15)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  or  lawfully 
changed  status  to  that  of  a  nonimmigrant 
described  in  any  such  subparagraph  on  or 
before  June  5.  1989,  (ii)  held  a  valid  visa 
under  any  such  subparagraph  as  of  June  5. 
1989,  and  (iii)  has  resided  continuously  in 
the  United  States  since  June  5,  1989  (other 
than  brief,  casual  and  innocent  absences): 
and 

•(C)  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
245A(aM4)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1255a(aK4)):  Provided, 
however.  That  membership  in  the  Commu- 
nist party  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
or  subdivision  thereof  shall  not  constitute 
an  independent  basis  for  denial  of  adjust- 
ment of  status  if  such  membership  was  'in- 
voluntary' or  'nonmeaningful'; 

and  the  Attorney  General  shall  not 
have  terminated  prior  to  June  5,  1993  the 
status  accorded  imder  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
for  the  acceptance  and  processing  of  appli- 
cations under  this  subsection  by  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act, 

"(2)  Status  and  adjustment  of  status,— 
The  provisions  of  subsections  (b),  (c)  (6)  and 
(7),  (d),  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  section  245A  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C,  1255a)  shall  apply  to  aliens  provided 
temporary  residence  under  paragraph  (1)  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  aliens 
provided  lawful  temporary  residence  status 
under  section  245 A( a)  of  such  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  membership  in  the  Commu- 
nist party  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
or  subdivision  thereof  shall  not  constitute 
an  independent  basis  for  denial  of  adjust- 
ment of  status  if  such  membership  was  'in- 
volimtary'  or ' nonmeaningful'.", 

SEC,  303,  TASK  FORCE  ON  STUDENTS  FROM  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES, 

( 1 )  Establishment.- It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  shall  establish  a 
task  force  to  be  known  as  the  Task  Force  on 
Certain  Nationals  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  the  United  States  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Task 
Force"),  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
(or  his  designee),  who  shall  be  the  chair  of 
the  Task  Force  and  representatives  of  other 
relevant  agencies,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 
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(2)  DoTiEs  Ktn  Responsibilities -The 
Task  Force  shall  carry  out  the  following 
duties  and  responsibilities: 

(A)  Taking  into  consideration  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  the 
Task  Force  shall  assess  the  specific  needs 
and  status  of  citizens  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  who  were  admitted  under  non- 
immigrant visas  to  the  United  States. 

(B)  The  Task  Force  shall  formulate  and 
recommend  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi 
dent  policies  and  programs  to  addre.ss  the 
needs  determined  under  subparagraph  ^A>. 

(C)  The  Task  Force  shall  establish  direct 
ly  or  indirectly  a  clearinghouse  to  provide 
those  Chinese  citizens  described  in  subpara 
graph  (A)  and  United  States  institutions  of 
higher  education  with  appropriate  informa 
tion  including— 

u)  public  and  private  sources  of  financial 
assistance  available  to  such  citizens; 

(11)  information  and  assistance  regarding 
visas  and  immigration  status:  and 

(iii)  such  other  information  as  the  Task 
Force  considers  feasible  and  appropriate. 

(3)  Reports. -1  A)  Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  status  and  work  of  the  Task 
Force. 

(B)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1990.  and  every 
90  days  after  the  establishment  of  such 
Task  Force,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congre.ss 
a  report  prepared  by  the  Task  Force,  which 
shall  include— 

(i)  recommendations  under  paragraph 
t2MB):  and 

(ii)  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  pro 
grams  and  activities  of  the  Task  Force. 

(41  Termination. -The  Task  Force  shall 
cease  to  exist  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

TITI-K  IV— Bl  R.MESK  STl DKNTS 

SEC  nil  REPIlRTTtM  ()N(;RESS(IN  I  N[TEI)XT4TKS 
IMMI(.K\TION  WH.K  V  TIlWARIi  HI  K 
MKSE -JTIDE.VTS 

(a)  The  Attorney  General,  in  consultation 
With  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  shall  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Judiciary  within  30  days  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  immigration  policy  of  the 
United  States  regarding  Burmese  pro-de 
mocracy  protesters  who  have  fled  from  the 
military  government  of  Burma  and  are  now 
located  in  border  camps  or  inside  Thailand 
Specifically,  the  report  shall  include 

(1)  a  description  of  the  number  and  loca 
tion  of  such  persons  in  border  camps  in 
Burma,  inside  Thailand,  and  in  third  coun 
tries: 

(2)  the  number  of  visas  and  parole  appli- 
cations and  approvals  for  such  persons  by 
United  States  authorities  and  precedents 
for  increasing  such  visa  and  parole  applica 
tions  in  such  circumstances. 

(3>  the  immigration  policy  of  Thailand 
and  other  countries  from  which  such  per 
sons  have  sought  immigration  assistance: 

(4)  the  involvement  of  international  orga 
nizations.  such  as  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees,  m  meeting  the 
residency  needs  of  such  persons:  and 

(5)  the  involvement  of  the  United  States, 
other  countries,  and  international  organiza 
tions  in  meeting  the  humanitarian  needs  of 
such  persons. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  recommend  in 
the  report  any  legislative  changes  he  deems 
appropriate  to  meet  the  asylum,  refugee, 
parole,  or  visa  status  needs  of  such  persons 
(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  pro- 
democracy  protesters  "  means  those  persons 
who   have    fled    from    the   current    militarv 


regime  of  Burma  since  the  outbreak  of  pro- 
democracy  demonstrations  in  Burma  in 
1988 

TITLK  V— l..\B()R  SHORT.UiK  KEI)r(TI{)N 

.SE«    :>0I.  IIEEINITU>NS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Labor  shortage.— The  term  labor 
.shortage'  means  a  situation  in  which,  in  a 
particular  occupation,  the  quantity  of  labor 
.supplied  IS  le.ss  than  the  quantity  of  labor 
demanded  by  employers 

i2i     Secretary.    The     term       Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
SE(     ■>«.'    IhKNTIKK^TIOS    I'l  Hl,l(  \TIOS     \M>  RE 
111  (TION  (IK  I.AHOR  SHdRTAC.KS 

(a)  Identification  of  Ijvbor  Shortages. 

(1>  Methodolo<}V  -Utilizing  available 
data  bases  to  the  extent  possible,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  dt'velop  a  methodology  to  esti 
mate,  on  an  annual  basis,  national  labor 
shortages 

(2i  I.^BOR  shortage  description  As  part 
of  the  identification  of  national  labor  short- 
ages under  paragraph  <  1 1.  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  develop  infor 
mation  on 

'  A  1  the  intensity  of  each  labor  shortage: 

iB>  the  supply  and  demand  of  workers  in 
occupations  affected  by  the  shortage; 

<Ci  industrial  and  geographic  concentra- 
tion of  the  shortage; 

iDi  wages  for  occupations  affected  by  the 
shortage. 

(E)  entry  requirements  for  occupations  af- 
fected by  the  shortage;  and 

iFi  job  content  for  occupations  affected 
by  the  shortage 

(b)  Publication  of  National  Labor 
Shortages. 

(1>  In  general. -Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  the  list  of  national  labor  shortages 
as  determined  under  subsection  lai 

(2)  Distribution  of  pl'blication  -The 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  list  referred  to 
in  paragraph  '  1  i  and  related  information  to 
parties  and  agencies  such  as  - 

I  A)  stuclents  and  job  applicants; 

'  Bi  vocational  educators: 

(C>  employers; 

'Di  labor  unions; 

(El  guidance  counselors. 

(Fi  administrators  of  programs  estab 
lished  under  the  Job  Training  and  Partner- 
ship Act  (29  use   1501  et  .seq  i 

(G)  job  placement  agencies;  and 

(H)  appropriate  PVderal  and  State  agen- 
cies. 

(3)  Means  of  distribution— In  making 
the  distribution  referred  to  in  paragraph 
'21.  the  Secretary  shall  use  various  means  of 
distribution  methods,  including  appropriate 
electronu  means  such  as  the  Interstate  Job 
Bank. 

(c)  Development  of  Data  BASEs.-The 
Secretary  shall  — 

( 1 1  conduct  research  and.  as  appropriate, 
develop  data  bases  to  improve  the  accuracy 
of  the  methodology  referred  to  in  subsec 
tion  (a);  and 

(2i  make  recommendations  to  identify 
labor  shortages  by  region.  State,  and  local 
areas 

(d)  Report  to  Congress. -At  the  same 
time  that  the  Secretary  issues  the  annual 
publication  under  subsection  (bi.  the  Secre 
tary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  a  report 
that- 

(  1)  descrit)es  the  progress  of  the  research 
and  development  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (c); 


(21  describes  actions  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary during  the  previous  12  months  to 
reduce  labor  shortages,  and  specifies  a  plan 
of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  to 
ensure  that  federally  funded  employment, 
education,  and  training  agencies  reduce  na- 
tional labor  shortages  that  have  been  Identi- 
fied under  subsection  (a);  and 

(31  includes  recommendations  by  the  Sec 
retary  for  parties  such  as  Congress,  Federal 
agencies.  States,  employers,  labor  unions, 
job  applicants,  students,  and  career  counsel- 
ors to  reduce  such  labor  shortages  by  — 

(A)  promoting  recruitment  efforts  of  job 
placement  agencies  for  occupations  experi- 
encing a  labor  shortage; 

(B»  encouraging  career  counseling  and 
testing  to  guide  potential  employees  into  oc- 
cupations experiencing  a  labor  shortage; 

(Ci  accelerating  and  enhancing  education 
and  training  in  occupations  experiencing  a 
labor  shortage;  and 

(D)  other  appropriate  actions. 

SE«    5<l.l   Al  THOKIZATKIN  OE  AI'PRdPRIATION 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  $2,500,000  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  title  in  each  sub- 
sequent fi.scal  year 

TITI.K  \  I— (  KNSrS 

>E(     M\    t'REXENTION  (IE  ( OM.RESSJONAL  REAP- 
I'ORTIONMENT  I)IST()RTI(»NS 

<a)  FiNDiNcs.-The  Congress  finds  that- 
(  1 1  in  recent  years  millions  of  aliens  have 
entered  the  United  States  in  violation  of  im- 
migration laws  and  are  now  residing  in  the 
United  States  in  an  illegal  .status  and  are 
subject  to  deportation. 

(2)  the  established  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
count  such  aliens  during  the  1990  census 
without  making  a  separate  compulation  for 
such  illegal  aliens;  and 

(3)  by  including  the  millions  of  illegal 
aliens  in  the  reapportionment  base  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  many  States  will 
lose  congressional  representation  which 
such  States  would  not  have  otherwise  lost, 
thereby  violating  the  constitutional  princi- 
ple of  "one  man.  one  vote  '. 

(01  Secretarial  Adjustments  to  Prevent 
Distortions. -Section  141  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (h).  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

(gi  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  ad- 
justments in  total  population  figures  as  may 
be  necessary,  using  such  methods  and  proce- 
dures as  the  Secretary  determines  feasible 
and  appropriate,  in  order  that  aliens  in  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  shall  not  be  counted  in  tabulating 
population  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section;  Provided,  however.  That  noth- 
ing in  ths  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
supersede  section  195  of  title  13,  United 
Slates  Code.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
22<a)  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  fifteenth  and  subsequent  decennial 
censuses  and  to  provide  for  apportionment 
of  Representatives  in  Congress",  approved 
June  18,  1929  (2  U,S,C.  2a<a)).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  as  ascertained  under  the  sev 
enteenth  and  each  subsequent  decennial 
census  of  the  population"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'as  ascertained  and  reported 
under  section  141  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  for  each  decennial  census  of  popula- 
tion " 
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SEC.  «02.  SEVERABILITY 

In  the  event  that  any  one  or  more  provi- 
sions of  this  title  is  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, the  same  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Passed  the  Senate  July  13  (legislative  day. 
January  3).  1989. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR— 
H.R.  2799 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  2799, 
a  bill  dealing  with  the  planting  of  al- 
ternative crops  on  permitted  acreage 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 

recess  until  12:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12:30  p.m.  on 
Monday,  July  24,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
morning  business 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  1  p.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PROCEED  to  the  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.   1352 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
1  p.m.  on  Monday,  July  24,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consideration  of  Calendar 
item  No.  152,  S.  1352,  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  JULY 
24,  1989  AT  12:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business  and  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  12:30  p.m.  on  Monday, 
July  24,  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:15  a.m.,  July  21,  1989,  re- 
cessed until  Monday,  July  24,  1989.  at 
12:30  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  July  20,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

SHELDON  J  KRYS.  OF  MARYLAND,  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS 
OP  MINISTER -COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SEX^IE- 
TARY  of  state  for  diplomatic  SECURITY.  VICE 
ROBERT  E.  LAMB.  RESIGNED. 

SALLY  J  NOVETZKE.  OP  IOWA.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
MALTA. 


LORET  MILLER  RUPPE.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AM 
BASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIA 
RY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO 
NORWAY 

NICOLAS  MIKL08  SALOO.  OF  FLORIDA.  FOR  THE 
RANK  OP  AMBASSADOR  IN  HIS  CAPACITY  AS  THE 
SPECIAL  NEGOTIATOR  FOR  PROPERTY  ISSUES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

JOHN  A.  KNAUSS.  OF  RHODE  ISLAND.  TO  BE  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  OCEANS  AND  AT 
MOSPHERE.  VICE  WILUAM  EVANS.  RESIGNED 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

RICHARD  SCHMALENSEE.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVIS 
ERS.  VICE  THOMAS  GALE  MOORE.  RESIGNED 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

CUFPORD  R.  OVIATT,  JR..  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OP  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIR 
ING  AUGUST  27.  1993.  VICE  WILPORD  W  JOHANSEN 
RESIGNED. 

DONALD  F.  RODGERS.  OP  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIR- 
ING DECEMBER  18.  1992.  VICE  JOHN  E  HIGGINS  JR  . 
RESIGNED. 

IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  PERSON  OF  THE  DEPART 
MENT  OF  STATE  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE 
CLASS  STATED.  AND  ALSO  FOR  THE  OTHER  APPOINT 
MENT  INDICATED  HERB^WITH 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  A  CAREER  MEMBER  OP  THE 
SENIOR    FOREIGN    SERVICE.     CLASS    OF    MINISTER 
COUNSELOR.    AND    A    CONSULAR    OFFICER    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
ALLEN  LEE  SESSOMS.  OF  VIRGINIA 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  PERSONS  OF  THE  ADEN 
CIES  INDICATED  FOR  APPOINTMEfiT  AS  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CLASSES  STATED  AND 
ALSO  FOR  THE  OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  INDICATED 
HEREWITH: 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  A  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFPI 
CER  OF  CLASS  ONE.  A  COUNSULAR  OFFICER  AND  A 
SECRETARY  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
JOHN  SPEGEL  STEELE.  OF  VIRGINIA 

FOR  REAPPOINTMENT  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  AS 
A  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICER  OF  CLASS  TWO.  A  CON 
SULAR  OFFICER.  AND  A  SECRETARY  IN  THE  DIPLO 
MATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
MELVIN  RAYMOND  TURNER.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFl 
CERS  OF  CLASS  TWO.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SEC 
RETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

JOHN  T.  SHEELY.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

DONALD  BUSINGER.  OF  VIRGINIA 
JOHN  S  WOOD.  OF  ILUNOIS 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

ADRIAN  L.  DE  GRAFFENREID  OF  TEXAS 
PHILLIP  C.  HOLT.  JR..  OF  VIRGINIA 
LEONARD  KATA.  OF  CONNECTICUT 
J  STEPHEN  MABREY.  OF  TEXAS 
THOMAS  G.  PUTSCHER.  OF  FLORIDA 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFI 
CERS  OF  CLASS  THREE.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS.  AND 
SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

WILUAM  BREKKE.  OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
KAREN  L.  ZENS.  OP  MICHIGAN 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

MAUREEN  STEWART  DUGAN.  OF  NEW  YORK 

BRENDAN  JAMES  GANNON.  OF  TEXAS 

JOHN  P.  MCAVOY.  OP  MISSOURI 

GERALD  CHARLES  RENDER.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFPI 
CERS  OP  CLASS  POUR.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS.  AND 
SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNTTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

PAUL  MULLEN  ALMEIDA.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
ROBERT  O.  BLAKE.  JR..  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM 

BIA 
MICHAEL  GAWEN  BROWNRIGG.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
JUDY  MARIE  BUELOW.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM 

BIA 
DENISE  N.  BURGESS.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHAEU  B.  CHANG.  OP  CAUPORNIA 


NICHOLAS  JUUAN  DEAN.  OP  VIRGINIA 
STEPHEN  DOUGLAS  DUNN.  OF  ARKANSAS 
MICHAEL  ALAN  FELDMAN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
OLIVER  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH.  OP  NEW  YORK 
SCOTT  R.  HECKMAN.  OF  KENTUCKY 
BRUCE  FRED  KNOTT8.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
ALISON  KRUPNICK.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
PATRICK  LEONARD  LAHEY.  OP  FLORIDA 
JEFFREY  DAVID  LEVINE.  OP  CALIFORNIA 
PAUL  JOSEPH   MAILHOT.   OP  THE   DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 
ANDREW  COOPER  MANN.  OF  WASHINGTON 
JOSEPH  MANSO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
ALEXANDER  H   MARGUUES.  OF  VIRGINIA 
MARY  GRACE  MCGEEHAN  OP  VIRGINIA 
JULIETS  VALLS  NOYES.  OP  CONNECTICUT 
NICHOLAS  NOYES.  JR..  OF  CONNECTICUT 
CLAIRE  A   PIERANOELO.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
ANTHONY  DESALES  PINSON.  OP  VIRGINIA 
DWIGHT  RAY  RHOAOES.  OP  ILLINOIS 
BRUCE  DAVID  ROGERS.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COL'Hi- 

BIA 
PETER  G  SCHMEELK.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
SIMON  JOSEPH  8CHUCHAT.  OF  FLORIDA 
SANDRA  J  SHIPSHOCK.  OF  VIRGINIA 
MICHAEL  KEVIN  ST  CLAIR  OF  UTAH 
CHRISTROPHER  ERWIN  WnTMANN.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

BARBARA  L.  SLAWECKI.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

CARLTON  LOUIS  AMES.  OF  FLORIDA 
ROBERT  LAWRENCE  DANCE.  OF  OHIO 
KATHRYN  M   DELANEY.  OF  KANSAS 
DAVID  R  OILMOUR.  OF  TEXAS 
JEAN  ANNE  WINKLER  HUDDER.  OF  MISSOURI 
ANTHONY  ALONZO  HUTCHINSON,  OF  WASHINGTON 
THOMAS  M.  LEARY.  OF  FLORIDA 
JOHN  LOUTON.  OF  WASHINGTON 
M    LEE  MCCLENNY   OF  WASHINGTON 

JOHN  GREGORY   MORAN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 
LINDA  LOUISE  POWERS.  OF  CONNECTICUT 
SUSAN  A.  ROBERSON.  OF  MARYLAND 
MARK  CHRISTIAN  ROCHESTER.  OP  NEW  YORK 
PETER  EDWARD  SAMSON.  OF  NEW  YORK 
MARIANNE  C  SCOTT.  OF  CAUPORNIA 
VIRGINIA  ANN  CANIL  TADIE.  OF  CONNECTICUT 
ROY  S  WEATHERSTON.  OF  CAUPORNIA 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FOR 
EIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE  AND 
COMMERCE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION 
AGENCY.  TO  BE  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND/OR  SEC 
RETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  AS  INDICATED 

CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

KENNETH  M   ABSHER.  OF  TEXAS 

MARK  ARMANDO  AQUIAR.  OP  CONNECTICITT 

MATTHEW  J   BANNICK.  OF  WASHINGTON 

GARY  R   BELT  OF  VIRGINIA 

DALE  B   BENDLER.  OF  VIRGINIA 

MARK  W   BENT.  OF  TEXAS 

GENE  E  BIGLER.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

KEVIN  L  BRISCOE.  OF  ILUNOIS 

IAN  GIBSON  BROWNLEE.  OF  NEW  YORK 

JOHN  DAVID  BURLEY.  OF  OHIO 

MARY  L  CALDWELL.  OF  CAUPORNIA 

STEPHEN  JOHN  CARRIG   II.  OF  CAUPORNIA 

SUSAN  M  CARTER.  OF  WASHINGTON 

JEFFREY  R  CELLARS.  OF  CAUPORNIA 

GAYE  LYNNE  CHUN.  OF  HAWAII 

JUNE  ELLEN  COCHRAN   OP  VIRGINIA 

MATTHEW  STEPHEN  COOK.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

ADAMANTIOS  D  COULOURIS.  OF  FLORIDA 

SUSAN  P  CRONIN  OF  VIRGINIA 

AMY  JO  CRUTCHFIELD.  OF  CAUPORNIA 

CHERYL  L  DAVIS.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

SUSAN  DOMOWITZ.  OF  INDIANA 

BOB  J   tXDUGHERTY.  OF  VIRGINIA 

JEAN  PAUL  S.  EBE.  OP  VIRGINIA 

HOWARD  J   ELUS.  OF  FLORIDA 

SARAH  J   BSKANDAR.  OF  TENNESSEE 

KATHLEEN  M   FAIRFAX   OP  KENTUCKY 

KAREN  D  PA  YE.  OF  VIRGINIA 

PETER  C  FELSTED.  OF  VIRGINIA 

EUZABETH  A   FOLEY.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

JAMBS  FONTANILLA.  OF  CAUPORNIA 

KENNETH  A.  PORDER.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

KAREN  E.  GALLECK>S.  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

CARLOS  GARCIA.  OF  FLORIDA 

PHIUP  S  GOLDBERG.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

STEPHEN  U  GRECO.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

DANIEL  HALL.  OP  TEXAS 

CHRISTINE  HARRINGTON.  OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 

PETER  J  HERZ.  OP  MARYLAND 

THOMAS  J   HIGGINS.  OP  CONNECTICUT 

LESLIE  C  HIGH.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

PERRY  HOUiOWAY.  OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

UNDSAY  LEANN  HOOVER.  OF  CAUPORNIA 

CHARLES  W  JONES.  OP  CONNECTICUT 

DAVID  HUNTER  KENNEDY.  OF  VERMONT 

CRISTINA  VICKERS  KLEMA  OF  VIRGINIA 

JAMES  MARX  LEVY.  OF  CONNECTICUT 

MARY  BETH  LONG.  OF  VIRGINIA 

MARK  STEPHEN  LUEBKER.  OP  MINNESOTA 

ROBERT  J  MADDEN.  OF  MISSOURI 

JERROLD  L.  MALLORY.  OP  CAUPORNIA 
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HELEN  UXA  MAAOIOU.  OP  VIROINIA 

DAVID  A.  MADSDCN.  OP  IDAHO 

MAROOT  DEM.  MARTIN^  OP  LOUISIANA 

JAMKB  EARIX  UCXHACKEN.  OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

JAlfXB  L  MCCUtiOUGH.  OP  VIROINIA 

BEATRICE  LOPTU8  MCKENZIE.  OP  ILUNOIS 

MATTHEW  JOHN  MCQUIU-EN.  OP  VIROINIA 

THOMAS  O.  MEDINA.  OP  VIROINIA 

TIMOTHY  L  MERIMEE.  OP  PLORIDA 

WILLLAM  JEPPRTT  MERRELL.  OP  MARYLAND 

JAMES  ANDREW  MIIXER.  OP  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

MARGARET  CATHERINE  MOSEB.  OP  GEORGIA 

JACQDELJNE  MOTER.  OP  PLORIDA 

CYNTHIA  U  NEI^ON.  OP  ILLINOIS 

HUGH  M   NELSON.  OP  VIRGINIA 

DAVID  ERIC  OLESEN.  OP  OKLAHOMA 

THEODORE  GEORGE  08IUS.  III.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 
MARY  J   PARR.  OP  VIRGINIA 

STEPHEN  PPAZAN.  OP  NEW  YORK 

MARK  A.  PEXALA.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

THOMAS  DAVID  PERKINS.  OP  PENNSYLVANI.A 

JOHN  TEMPLEMAN  PRICE.  OP  ALABAMA 

RICHARD  KENT  PRUETT.  OP  CAUPORNIA 

DEAN  R   RADPORD  OP  OREGON 

HENRY  MAS8IE  RECTOR.  OF  ARKANSAS 

JUUE  A.  RETHMEIER.  OP  VIROINIA 

JESUS  R.  RODRIGUEZ.  OP  CAUPORNIA 

ISAAC  D   RUS8ELU  OP  CONNECTICUT 

LARRY  ARTHUR  SABIN   OP  WASHINGTON 

MARRIE  YAMADA  SCHAEFER.  OP  CALIFORNIA 

DAVID  P  SCHENSTED  OF  WASHINGTON 

TIMOTHY  MARTIN  SCHERER.  OF  ILLINOIS 

ELIZABETH  ANN  SCHOPPE.  OF  VIROINIA 

BETHANY  U  SCHWARTZ.  OP  VIRGINIA 

JOSEPH  E  SEMAN  OF  VIRGINIA 

JEFFREY  R.  SEXTON   OF  INDIANA 

HORACE  SPEED   III   OP  MARYLAND 

SHIRLEY  OUVIA  STANTON.  OF  COLORADO 

BENJAMIN  TAIT  OP  CONNECTICUT 

MARA  TEKACH  BALI.  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

ANNE  LOUISE  TERMAN.  OF  ILUNOIS 

MARY  A  THOMPSON  JONES.  OP  CALIFORNIA 

DEBRA  J  TOWRY   OF  LOUISIANA 

PATRICIA  A  TOYRYUA.  OP  VIROINIA 

RAYMOND  F  TRIPP.  JR  .  OF  NEVADA 

EDWARD  SPENCER  VERONA  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
VICTORIA  VIGER.  OF  VIRGINIA 
PHILUP  JAMES  WALKER.  OP  NEW  HAMP8HIRE 
NICHOLAS   EVANS   WARE.   OF   THE   DISTRICT   OP  CO 

LUMBIA 
GARY  M   WILUAMS  OP  VIRGINIA 
DAVID  T  WORTH.  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

CONSULAR   OFFICERS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

RAJENDRA  KUMAR  OHEER  OF  MARYIAND 
GARY  GALLAGHER.  OP  OKLAHOMA 
CHARLES  E  NICHOLS  OF  ALABAMA 

SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
I'NITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
NED  W   ARCEMENT  OF  LOUISIANA 
KENNETH  D  COHEN   OF  VIRGINIA 
MARIA  BONITA  GALINDO  OF  MARYLAND 
ROBERT  L  GRANINGER.  OF  ARIZONA 
CHARLES  H   OROVER  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
GENE  WIIXJAM  HECK   OF  MICHIGAN 
GERALDINE  O  BRIEN   OP  VIRGINIA 
CHRISTOPHER  H  SWENSON.  OF  VIRGINIA 
KAREN  LEIGH  WARE.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLl'M 

BIA 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
FOR  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SEKV 
ICE  TO  THE  CLASS  INDICATED  EFPECTlVt  NOVEM 
BER  a    19M 

CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERV 
ICE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  ClASS  OK 
COUNSELOR 

TIMOTHY  C  BROWN  OP  NEVADA 


IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  U8T  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  mo 


To  be  general 


GEN       FREDERICK      F      WOERNER      JR        181   26  8730 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APP<MNT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION 
aOliA).  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PC) 
SITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  I>ES 
IGNATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10 
ONITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  «01(A) 

To  be  general 

GEN      MAXWELL    R      THURMAN      237  42  0«««     UNITED 
STATES  ARMY 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  fOR  PERMA 
NENT  PROMOTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR 
FORCE.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  «2a 
TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  AS  AMENDED  WITH 
DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRE 
TARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 


NURSE  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 

PATRICIA  C     STRADLEIGH   5«»  84  8988 
.SHARON  K   /.IMPHER   388  44  040S 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  major 

'A'lLl.IAM  L  GRAVES.  485  48  »48I 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 
RANDAU.  L  LEVEU  253  «2  7330 

NURSE  CORPS 

TERI  A   RUSSELL..  571  88  1M7 

MARYEILEEN  HARRISON   034  42  3108 

MARY  A    Ij;iOH    278  34  2824 

KATHERINE  R   MtWEI.Y   MS  84  2888 

MARY  (■   REPKO   270  48  5887 

CATHERINE  R    WILKAUS.  012  34  SS75 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REOUIAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OP  SECTION  531  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
WITH  A  Vlfrw  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIGNS  OF  SECTION  8087  TITI.E  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  TO  PERf-ORM  THE  DITIEK  INDICATED  PRO 
VIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHAU  THE  OP>'ICER  BE  AP 
POINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL 

NURSE  CORPS 
PATRICIA  C  STRADLEKiH   588  84  8989 

THE  POUXaWINti  OPf'ICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OP  SECTION  531  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
WITH  A  VIEW  ro  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIONS  OF  SECTION  8087  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  TO  PERP<ORM  THE  DITIES  INDICATED  PRO 
VIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHAU.  THE  OFFICERS  BE  AP 
POINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HICiHFJi  THAN  MAJOR 

CHAPLAIN 

WILUAM  L  GRAVES  495  48  5481 

NURSE  CORPS 

MARYEIU-.EN  HARRISON   034  42  2108 

MARY  A    U:lCiH    278  34  2824 

t  ATHEHINE  R   WIIJCAI.IS  012  34  5975 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  MJLLOWING  NAMED  UEUTENANTS  IN  THE 
STTAFT  CORPS  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES  NAVY  FKiR 
PROMOTI(5N  ny  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  <3F  UEU 
TENANT  COMMANDER  PURSirANT  TO  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATfS  CCJDE  SECTION  824  Sl'BJECT  TO 
QUAUPtCATIONS  THEREP'OR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


JOHN  D   ADAMS 
DWKIELC    ALDER 
BETTY  ANNE  AIXEN 
SANDRA  ANN  AIJIIEIDA 
JAMES  W   AI.TIZER 
CHRISTOPHER  LEE 

AMLING 
.MELISSA  APPI.ETON 
NICOLAS  B   APPLt-roN 
CHARLES  STEP 

ARMSTRONCi 
CHRISTOPHER 

ARMSTRONCi 
DEIRDREJ    ATLAS 
WIUJAM  f'KANKLI 

BAILEY 
BYRON  B   BAKER 
JOHN  CHARLES  BALEIX 
STEPHEN  M   BANE 
MARK  ROY  BATEMAN 
CHRISTINE  BEADIJ; 
DAVID  RICKEY  BECKER 
DANIEL  S   BECiOS 
BRIAN  HARRIS  BENNETT 
BRAD  BERNSTIEN 
DAVID  BERSINGEH 
SCOTT  AARtJN  BIIJ)ST>:N 
DAVID  MICHAEL  BIONDI 
JAMES  R   BUXtM 
MARY  Lf:BlANC 

BLUMBERC) 
RICHARD  BOEHME 
MICHAELS 

BONGIOVANNl 
BRUCE  B   BOSWELL 
HAROLD  O  BOYD 
BARBARA  LYNN  BCJYER 
GREGG  D  BRANHAM 
MICHAEL  WAYNE 

BRATTON 
SYLVIA  YOUNG  BRAZEE 
RANDALL  J   BREADY 
lANCE  L  BRIOGS 
HANS  ANTHONY  BRlN<iS 
JAMES  F  BRINKMAN 
DWANE  THEO[x>R 
BRITTAIN 


KEVIN  E  BROOKS 
BRIAN  M    BROTZ 
JOHN  S   BRIICH 
PAILETTE  CHARES 

BRYANT 
DANIEL  JOSEPH 

Bl'CHHOLZ 
J.AMES  R   UURKE 
C-HARLES  ANTO 

BUZZANELL 
THOMAS  G   BYRNE 
JAMES  S  CAIN 
SALVATORE  RONAU) 

CAMPO 
BARCLAY  GORDON  CARAS 
STEPHEN  MICH 

CARDAMONE 
JOHN  M   CASTELLANO 
VICTOR  J  CATULLO 
MARK  J   CERBONE 
JAMES  M   CHIMIAK 
COUN  GREGORY  CHINN 
SUSAN  l.YNNE  CHITTl'M 
BRUCE  R  CHRISTEN 
RICHARD  N  CHRISTIE 
CHARLES  A   CICCONE 
lAURA  MEAD  CLAPPER 
KEVIN  J  COAKLEY 
tX)WARD  NICHOIAS 

C-OHILL 
CiRECKi  J  COLLE 
EARNEST  CRAIG  CROSBY 
DENNIS  M   CHUFF 
JERRY  F  CUSHMAN 
BRIAN  CHARLES  CUSICK 
MARK  A   DAELEY 
WILUAM  LAURENCE 

DAHUT 
WHEELER  J   DALE 
KAREN  A   DALY 
RAY  HENRY  DAMOURS  JR 
DOUGLAS  L  DAMRON 
ROBERT  O   DARLING 
EVAN  J   DAVIES 
ROBERT  A   DEEDMAN 
CiREOORY  GERARD 
DECiNAN 


►•RANCIS  XAV 

DELVECCHIO 
ELLEN  CATHERI 

DENIGRIS 
JAMES  DEREN 
ROBERT  A   DEWEESE 
NEIL  JAMES  DUVAL 
TERRENCE  X   DWYER 
JOHN  EDEEN,  III 
DONALD  W   EDGERLY 
ANDREW  CiERALD 

EICHLER 
CURTIS  JAY  ELAM 
WALTER  EUAS.  Ill 
WILUAM  WING 

ELSAESSER 
WILUAM  SCOTT  ELWOOD 
WESLEY  W  EMMONS 
WILUAM  ERNOEHAZY 
DAVID  HANNl  EVANS 
GERRY  DEAN  EZEU. 
JEROME  PAUL  FAIRCHILD 
EDWARD  PASOUNO 
JUDITH  A    FAULKNER 
CINDY  L  FEIDT 
GEORGE  ANTHONY 

PERRARA 
JERRY  ALPHO 
PER  RENT!  NO 
CLIFFORD  FIELDS 
ROBERT  LOUIS  FISC-HER 
DEBORAH  MAR 
FITZGERALD 
STEPHEN  H    FLAX 
DONAUJJ   FIXMMING 
JOHN  C   FORSYTH 
AUGU.STE  HECTOR 

PORTIN 
BRIAN  L  FOWLER 
MICHAEL  J   FRANCIS 
HAROU)  AU.ISTO 

FRAZIER 
THCJMAK  FREENOCK 
DANIEL  R  GACCTONE 
ELTON  K   CiADDY 
JAMES  S  GAFFNEY 
FREDERICK  C  CJASS 
WlLfXlRDK   GIBSON 
ROBERT  B  (ilLLIS 
KEVIN  J  GINCiRlCH 
THOMAS  GOODELL 
HOWARD  N   GREENE 
CHRISTOPHER  J   GRIFFIN 
LORRAINE  J   GRIFFIN 
RICHARD  L  GRIFFIN 
RICHARD  A   OUNOVICH 
JOHN  I    HALPERN 
GLENN  I   HANANOUCHI 
DAVID  AUXN  HANSEN 
DUANEJ    HARRIS 
TERRY  A   HARRISON 
THOMAS  E   HATU:Y 
GERALD  BLAISE  HAYES 
RICHARD  A   HEFNER 
JOHN  R   HELMICK 
BARRY  E  HERMAN 
RICHARD  G 

HETHERINGTON 
JAMES  .STACY  HICKS 
JAMES  C   HIGGINS 
THOMAS  F   HIGGINS  JR 
JOHN  FLOYD  HILL 
JOHN  WARREN  HILL 
TIMOTHY  PAUL  HODGES 
GREG  WILUAM 

HOEKSEMA 
LjONALD  L  HOFFMAN 
.STEPHEN  HOLM  AN 
ERIC  STEPHEN  HOLMBOE 
HELEN  C  HUANG 
DENNIS  LEE  HUFPORD 
YOUNG  HUH 
ROBERT  MICHA 

HULLANDER 
KENNETH  S   HUNTER 
MARC  HUNTOON 
WILLIAM  HURST 
NICHOLAS  H   HYDE 
DENNIS  ALAN  ICE 
JOSEPH  JOHN 
JANKIEWICZ 
JOHN  E  JAYNE 
JEFFREY  T  JENSEN 
JAMES  M   JOCHUM 
MARK  HAROLD 

JOHNSTON 
KURT  DOMINIC  JONES 
SHAUN  B  JONES 
JOHN  FREDERICK  KAISER 
KYLE  MATTHEW 

KAMPMAN 
EDWARD  JOSEPH  KANE. 

JR 
TIMOTHY  E   KEANE 
BRIAN  T  KEEFE 
KELLY  SHANNON  KEEFE 
ANDREW  SCOTT  KEES 
GEOFFREY  A   KELAFANT 
JEFFREY  LEE  KELLOGG 
DOUGLAS  P  KEMPP 
MAURA  J   KENNEDY 
WILUAM  WARREN 
KERPOOT 


DALE  E  KESTER 
LAURA  BROOKS  KEZAR 
MARK  W   KIMPEL 
T  E  KINGSTON 
KENNETH  DAVID  KUON8 
WILUAM  T  KLOPE 
JOHN  JOSEPH  KNIGHTLY 
DOUGLAS  ROLP  KNITTEL 
KERRY  KNOIZEN 
TIMOTHY  KOBERNIK 
GEORGE  KRASOWSKI 
JEPFERY  JOHN  KUHN 
DENNIS  SHUSO  KUMATA 
PETER  K   KUMMANT 
DANIEL  H   LACHANCE 
CHARLES  L.  LAMB 
PAUL  LAMPERT 
JOHN  M   LEGAN 
GREGORY  PRANCI 

LEG  HART 
MARK  FRANKUN  LEMONS 
PHILIP  M   LENKO 
WING  LEONG 
BRUCE  THOMA 
LETOURNEAU 
ANDREW  W   LEWIS 
REENA  LEWIS 
MARK  A   UBERMAN 
ALAN  LIM 

JAMES  ANDREW  UPTON 
LYNN  MICHIKO  LOSBY 
CiEORGE  D   LYLE 
MARIAN  LEE  MACDONALD 
CATHERINE  A  MACYKO 
MICHAEL  RAY  MAODOX 
DONALD  E  MAIER 
UNDA 

MANSFIELDSMYSER 
RANDALL  C  MAPES 
DONALD  LEE  MAPLES,  JR 
ROBERT  CARTER 

MARSHALL 
C;REOORY  JOHN  MARTIN 
JORGE  ANTONIO 

MARTINEZ 
JOHN  ROBERT  MASCXJLA 
MARCOS  VINCENT 

MASSON 
MARTIN  LEE  MATHIE8EN 
ANTHONY  R   MATTIA 
STEPHEN 

MATTIESHAYDEN 
MARK  S   MAY 
GREGG  WAYNE 

MCANINCH 
DERVILLA  M   MCCANN 
MICHAEL  CHARL 

MCCARTHY 
SCOTT  K   MCCTATCHEY 
ERIC  CLYDE  MCDONALD 
BRIAN  ANTHONY 

MCHUGH 
ROBERT  WILLIAM 

MCMAHON 
ROBERT  BRUCE  J 

MCMANUS 
JAMES  RICHARD  MILLER 
DAVID  W   MINER 
FRANK  A   MINO 
KATHLEEN  HOLT 

MOELLER 
MICHAEL  SCOTT 

MOELLER 
DAVID  HUTCHINSON 

MOORE 
SARAH  FLETCHER  MOORE 
ROSS  MOQUIN 
JAMES  PATRICK  MURPHY 
LYLE  C  MYERS 
RICHARD  O  NELSON 
CHI  EN  NGUYEN 
STEPHEN  P  NICHOLS 
STEPHEN  WILUA 

NOLTNER 
JOHN  HOWARD  NORDEEN 
JOHN  A   NOVOTNY 
MICHAEL  JAMES  NOWICKI 
MATTHEW  J   NUTAITIS 
DAVID  NUTTER 
GARY  RANDALL  OAKES 
THOMAS  JEFPERSO 

OBRIEN 
DAVID  GEORGE  ODAY 
PAUL  V   OFFERMANN 
CHRISTOPHER  LOVEJ 

OLCH 
OUILLERMO  OUVOS 
TIMOTHY  PATRIC 

OMALLEY 
STEPHAN  E  OOSTERMAN 
DAVID  K   PADGETT 
MAURICE  JOSEPH  PARE 

JR 
RICHARD  LEE  PARKER 
ROBERT  LYDON  PARRY 
DENNIS  J   PATIN 
MICHAEL  J   PATTI 
TODD  ALLAN  PERLA 
MICHAEL  J   PESQUEIRA 
DREW  ALAN  PETERSON 
ERIC  W   PETERSON 
KHOI  D   PHAM 
CARMEN  V   PINTO 
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PRANK  J   PINTO.  JR 

JOSEPH  A  PION 

KAREN  T   PITMAN 

THURMAN  NEAL 
POLCHOW 

PAUL  POTTER 

DENNIS  PRATT 

KEVIN  PRESSLEY 

BORIS  PRUSA 

KDTH  S  PUMROY 

KED  RADICH 

GREGORY  C   HANDLE 

GERARD  STEV 
REBAGUATI 

JAMBS  THOMAS  RECTOR 

BILLY  REDMOND 

THOMAS  KURT  REINERS 

JOHN  J   RIBAUDO 

THOMAS  J   RICH 

PERRY  K   RICHARDSON 

WADEC  RIDLEY 

MICHAEL  RIESBERG 

WOUTER  JAN  RIETSEMA 

WESLEY  BRADFO 
ROBINSON 

GENE  M  ROFFERS 

WILLIAM  O  ROGERS 

EDWARD  GEORGE 
ROHALY 

KATHLEEN  ANN 

ROHLEOER 
RICHARD  L  ROLEN 
RICHARD  ROTHFLEISCH 
CHARLES  ANTHONY  RUST 
KATHRYN  A   RYAN 
STEPHEN  RYNICK 
JOSEPH  HUGH  SALES 
AKDREW  KENNET 

SAL,TZMAN 
.TEFPREY  MARK  SANDLER 
BRIAN  ERNEST  SARGENT 
JOHN  G  SAUTER 
WAYNE  SCAU 
STEVEN  SCHALLHORN 
JAMES  JOSEPH 

SCHNEIDER 
SCOTT  RICHARD  SCHOEM 
THOMAS  JOSEP 

SCHREINER 
PAULN  SCHULTZ 
ROBERT  M  SCHWARTZ 
JOHN  D  SCOTT 
JOSEPH  J  SECOSKY 
NEILR  SEELEY 
RUDY  A  SEGNA 
JOHN  T  SENKO 
JAMES  G  SHARP 
MARTY  WIN  SHIELDS 
DONALD  E  SHOWS 
RICHARD  C  SHUMWAY 
JOHN  AUGUST  SIEFERT 
GERALD  NICHOLLS  J 

SIMS 
JOSEPH  PAUL  SLIMACK 
DAVID  MATT  SMALL 
JAMES  FRANCIS  SMITH 

JR 
PAGE  A  SMITH 
TAMMY  SMITH 
WYATT  SCOTT  SMITH 
ROBERT  BRUCE 

SORENSON 
JAY  CHARLES  SOURBEER 
STEPHEN  K  SOUTHER 
MARY  EUZABETH 

SPIEGEL 
WILUAM  P  SPILLANE 
SCOTT  LATHAM 

STAFFORD 
JAMES  RANDAL  STAPLES 
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RAY  E.  STEDWELL 
SCOTT  C  8TOIOPP 
JEFFREY  P.  STRUEWING 
EMIUOSUAREZ 
JAMES  SUBLETTE 
CHARLES  C.  SULLIVAN 
STEVEN  J.  SUNDERLAND 
WILUAM  JOS 

SWARTWORTH 
JEFFREY  DUWAYN 

SWENSON 
DONALD  J.  TANIS 
PAUL  DAVID  TEAGUE 
JONATHAN  TEICHERT 
DAVID  THALER 
JON  KIMBERLA 

THIRINGER 
CORNEUUS  W.  THOMAS 
DAVID  EVAN  THOMAS 
CHARLES  A.  THOMPSON 
WILUAM  O.  THOMPSON 
MARK  P.  TRANKINA 
STEPHEN  MARC  TREHU 
TIMOTHY  HOWARD 

TROTTER 
RAYMOND  JOSEPH  TURK 
MARY  F  TURKIEWICrZ 
JEPPRY  JOHN  TWIDWELL 
JOHN  WILUAM  TYSON 
GEORGE  GRECKJRY 

ULRICH 
DANIEL  VERNON  UNGER. 

IV 
NAVIJA  HANN 

VALLADARES 
JOHN  VASSAR 
JAMES  BRIAN  VCX3US 
ROBERT  LOUIS  VOIOBKY 
GEORGE  ROM 

VOULOARAKIS 
JONATHAN  GERA 

VUKOVICH 
MARK  STEPHEN  WALTON 
RANDOLPH  BENJAM 

WASKIN 
JEFFREY  A  WATSON 
THOMAS  GEORGE 

WATSON 
NICHOLAS  LEIGH 

WEBSTER 
MARK  PHILIP 

WEINTRAire 
BRADLEY  K.  WEISNER 
PETER  JOHN  WEISS 
CHRISTOPHER  JO 

WENDELL 
PAUL  DAVID  WENZEL 
RANDALL  M.  WEST 
HOWARD  C.  WET8MAN 
VALERIE  J   WHITE 
HAROLD  JAMES  WILUAMS 
BRITT  CALLAHAN  WILSON 
JAMES  S  WILSON 
SONESEERE  ALOHA 

WILSON 
WILUAM  C  WILSON 
ROBERT  B.  WIL£TERMAN 
STEPHEN  RAY  WILT 
KENNETH  ANDREW 

WINGLER 
JEFFREY  L  WITT 
JIMMY  V  WOLFE 
MARK  STEVEN  WRIGHT 
ROBERT  PAUL  YOUNG 
SCOTT  WILUA 
ZACKOWSKI 
JAMES  W  ZACOVIC 
GLENN  ZAUSMER 
JEFFREY  l.t^ 
ZILBERFARB 


SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


RICARDO  TEODORO 

ALBERTO 
JOHN  ROBERT  ASHLOCK 
DOUGLAS  RALPH  BALLOU 
ROBERT  DAVID  BECHILL 
MAX  ALAN  BLACK 
JEFFREY  DONALD 

BRADLEY 
THOMAS  ANDREW 

BRATTON 
JOHN  DANIEL  BREWSTER. 

JR 
WILUAM  ANDREW 

BROWN 
WOLFGANG  JOSEPH  BUCK 
STEVEN  GRADY  CARVER 
JAMES  ANTHONY 

CATALANO.  JR. 
JUANITA  PA  YE  CLAPHAM 
CHRISTOPHER  ALLEN 

CnAYTON 
BRIAN  J  CX)WAN 
DARRELL  LYNN  CRAVY 
PETER  J   DEWALD 
CHARLES  FERDINAND 

DONNEY 
RICHARD  BRADFORD 

DREHOFP 


ROBERT  FRANCIS 

DUDO  LEV  ITCH 
DAVID  CALVIN  ENGLAND 
WILUAM  WESLEY  PIPER 
FRANCIS  JOSEPH 

FLUTTER.  JR. 
KAREN  EUZABETH  FORD 
GERALD  LEE  PRANCXJM 
VON  WEBBER  FREEMAN. 

II 
JOHN  LOUP  GEBHART 
CHRISTOPHER  MARTIN 

GRABARZ 
RUTH  GRAHAM 
DANNY  ROGER  GRENIER 
JACQUEUNE  S.  GRIFFITH 
JAMES  ANTHONY  HAJEK 
STEVEN  JOHN  HARRIS 
STEVEN  EDWARD 

HELDRETH 
PATRICK  JOSEPH 

HENNELLY,  III 
JAMES  CLAUD  HOGE 
DANIEL  CnjSHING  HORST 
KARL  WARREN  JENSEN 
BRIAN  DAVID  KEEPER 
ARTHUR  WILLIAM  KING. 

Ill 


ANDREW  JOHN 

KOVALCBIK 
FEUCISIMO  PA8CUA 

LANDINGIN 
CHARLES  MICHAEL  LIUJ 
FRANK  MICHAEL  LONG 
GEORGE  ANTHONY 

MARENTIC 
GREGORY  MARTIN 
MICHAEL  PAUL  MARTIN 
MIC:HELLE  MCKEEVER 

MCATEE 

brian  patrick 

mc:padden 
jon  edward  mciver 
michael  patrick 

MCn>EEK 
WILUAM  VANN  MILHF.IM 
OSCAR  RONALD  MINTER 
MICHAEL  JOHN  MCK}RE 
JOHN  IRVIN  MORRIS 
ANTHONY  STEPHEN 

M08LEY 
RONALD  STEVENS 

MOSLEY 
EDWIN  ERICKSON  MYHRE 
JAMES  PRYCE  NABER 
EDWARD  PAUL  NARANJO 
CRAIG  WILUAM 

OCXJNNOR 


DAVID  MACDONALD  PAIR 
ALVIN  LOUIS  PE8CHKE 
KENNITTH  ALLAN  FIERI 
LEONARD  MENDOZA  PINA 
NICniOLAS  DANIEL  PISANO 
STANLEY  ZANE  PRICE 
LANE  LASKO  PRFTCHARD 
DONALD  EUGENE  RATTZ 
ROBERT  RAYMOND 

ROBIDA 
KATHLEEN  MARY  SARLES 
DON  FRANKUN  8CHAOE 
ROBERT  LEE  SCHILLER 
NEIL  EDWARD  SEIDEN 
SUZANNE  KAY  SPANGLER 
DALE  WILLLAM  SPROW 
PATRICK  GLENN  STARTT 
JOHN  MICHAEL 

SZYDLOSKI 
EDWIN  ARNOLD 

VICTORIANO 
STEPHEN  ROGERS 

VONHITRITZ 
DENNIS  DAVID  VOYLES 
GARY  DALE  VULUET 
DENNIS  EDWIN  WILSON 
GEORGE  R  WRIGHT 
MICHAEL  WALTER 

ZABAPOUSKAS 


CHAPLIN  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  lieutenant  communder 


BENJAMIN  BENSEN 

BISHOP 
HAROLD  W  BURRELL 
RALPH  SHERMAN 

DOUGLAS 
ULYSSES  DOWNING.  JR 
KELVIN  CASPER  JAMES 
CHARLES  FREDERICK 

LANG 


WILUAM  P  LESAK 
JAMES  JOSEPH  MACNEW 
PAUL  JAMES  MCNABB 
TOMMY  BERNARD 

NICHOLS 
FLEIX  CARLOS 

VILLANUEVA 
RICHARD  CHARLES 

YAGESH 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


RICHARD  LEE  AASLAND 
ALBERT  JEHLAL  BANKS. 

JR 
DOUGLAS  MELVIN 

BARNARD 
THOMAS  FOSTER  BERSON 
PAUL  NMN  BOSCO 
KENNETH  PATRICK 

BURTYM 
PRANK  A  CANTWELL 
HENRI  CK)RDON  CHAST 
ELIZABETH  ANN 

CXARKSON 
PAUL  S  COOK 
JAMES  WILUAM  COWELU 

JR 
HULEN  MACK  DAVIS.  JR 
MICHAEL  P  DOYLE 
ROBERT  W  EADIE 
STEPHEN  T  ECKEL 
ROBERT  MAREK 

PRANKEL 
FREDRICK  KARL 

GERHEISER 
WILUAM  KENDALL  GRAY 
BRAIN  KENNETH  HARRIS 
CHARLCS  R  HERON 
MARK  RICHARD  HIPP 
RANDALL  LEE  HOFFMAN 
JON  W  INGALLS 
STEVEN  RICniARD  ISEUN 


DANIEL  P  KING 
PAUL  MARK  KUZIO 
LARRY  D  UNN 
ROLAND  EARL  LONG.  JR 
FRANCIS  ERNEST 

LUTTAZI 
CONNIE  MYERS  MADDEN 
RICHARD  L  MARRS 
DAVID  WILUAM  MATHIAS 
MARK  ERNEST  MAYNARD 
MICHAEL  J  MURTHA 
SCOTT  D  POELKER 
JAMES  E  POWER 
ROBERT  BRIAN  RAINES 
CHRISTOPHER  JOHN 

ROTH 
MARK  VANCE  SARLES 
R  D  SCHLESINGER 
WAYNE  GREGORY  SHEAR 
BRUCE  G  SHOPE 
JOHN  ROBERT 

STEVENSON.  IV 
ALAN  MICHAEL 

TOMUNSON 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY 

WALBERT 
DAVID  LEE  WATTS 
FRANCIS  PAUL  WIEGAND. 

JR 
JOHN  WALTER  ZINK 


JUDGE  ADV(X;ATE  GENERAL  S  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


ALBERT  ANTHONY  ABUAN 
KEITH  JOHNS  ALLREO 
ERICK  LARSON 

ARMSTRONG 
PATRICIA  JEANNE  BATTIN 
JOHN  ALAN  BEALL 
LYLE  H  BOWEN.  JR 
JOHN  RICHARD  CHEMA 
SUSAN  LYNNE  RUSS 

CHEMA 
CARLETON  ROBERT 

CRAMER 
DANIEL  GRAY  DONOVAN 
CHRISTOPHER  J  PEKETE 
JANET  LYNN  FISHER 
PAUL  RICHARD  POSTER 
LUIS  JACINTO  GONZALES 
HOWARD  BARRY 

GOODMAN 


JAME  W  HOUCK 
JAY  J  KESSLER 
JOYCE  ELAINE  KING 
BRUCE  WILUA 

MACKENZIE 
MICHAELLEEN  MASON 
ELLEN  MARGARET 

MCX3RATH 
DAVID  M  MORRISS 
EMERY  FIELDS  NAUDEN 
CAROL  GRA 

RICCIARDELLO 
WILUAM  FREDRICK  ROOS 
ROGER  DALE  SCOTT 
DONALD  JEFFREY 

SHERMAN 
PETER  JOHN  STRAUB 
DAVID  ALLEN  WAGNER 
BEVERLY  DART  WILSON 


DENTAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


ANDREW  SCOTT  ALAMAR 
DONNA  JEAN  AIXISON 
JOHN  RICHARD  ARAGON 
RANDAIX  JOHN  AVERS 
ROCCO  MICHAEL  BABINEC 
MICniAEL  RODERIC 
BRENYO 


JANNAS  ETHELDRA 

BROWN 
JOHN  CYRIL  CALHOUN 
RUTILLO  ONGJOCO 

CHAVES 
BRIAN  ROBERT 

CRAWFORD 


JAMES  DICKINSON 
GEORGE  DIKTABAN 
TERESA  LYNN  DOYLE 
RICHARD  QUIN 

DUPURRENA 
DOROTHY  CHARLOTTE 

DURY 
DANIEL  GLEN  EHRICHi 
BYRON  CARLTON  EBCOE 
ROBERT  DOUGLAS  P068 
STEPHEN  ENRICX)  PUCINI 
PATRICLA  MARLE 

OARRITY 
JAMES  HENRY 

GHERARDINI 
LYNDA  DENISE 

GROSSMAN 
JEPFERY  LYNN  HAINLEY 
ROGER  EDWARD  HANKS 
ARTHUR  JOEL 

HERNANDEZ 
LISA  GAY  HOYT 
SCOTT  ALBERT  JENSEN 
JAMES  ERNEST  KELLEY 
ALEX  MARSHALL  KORDIS 
STEPHEN  ROGER  I^E 
JOHN  PAUL  LUNDOREN 
PAUL  MICHAEL  MADDEN 
LESUE  KATHERINE  MARR 
JAMES  CAREY  MARTIN.  Ill 
BRUCE  CARLTON  MCLEOD 
KEVIN  JOHN  MEARS 
HEIDI  LEE  MOOS 
BLAINE  EARL  MOWREY 
DAVID  ALLAN  OBRIEN 
WANG  SIK  OHM 


THOMAS  BARRY 

PADGETT 
FRANCnS  ROBER 

PARREIRA 
MILAN  NICHOL 

PASTUOVIC 
JOSE  qUESADA 
PAUL  DAVIDSON  REAOAN 
CATHY  LYNN  REARDEN 
NANCrr  L  REEVES 
MICHAEL  LA  WREN 

RUDOLPH 
DrVID  ALAN  RUSSELL 
DUANE  ROBERT  SCRAPER 
TERRY  LEE  8CRRUBB 
TIMOTHY  J08REPH  SHEA 
PAUL  RUSSELL  8MTTH 
THOMAS  RAY  8PRADLIN 
SCOTT  RICSARO  ST ANKE 
BRUCrE  JAME8  THOMAS 
MARK  ALLEN  THOMAS 
THOMAS  MARK 

THOMPSON 
THOMAS  FREDERIC 

TIL80N 
ALLEN  D  TODD 
CAROL  LEE  WALKER 
DALE  VICKERS  J 

WATKINS 
CAROLINE  MARIE 

WEBBER 
KEVIN  LEE  WEBER 
PENN  HOLDEN  WELCH 
ROSCOECOLEMA 

WILLIAMS 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


EDWIN  BONDAD  ABEYA 
WILLLAM  JOSEPH  J 

ADAMS 
VONDELL  ALLRED 
DAVID  MARK  ANDERSEN 
ANDREW  E  ANDERSON.  JR 
EDWARD  WILUA 

ANDERSON 
BARRY  ALAN  ANNIS 
RICHARD  ALAN  BECKER 
STEVEN  ALLEN  BERG 
MICHAEL  WAYNE  BIGGS 
DALLAS  ANDRE 

BISIGNANO 
JAMES  PRANK  BRADO 
PAMELA  SHAYNE 

BRANNMAN 
CHARLENED 

BRASSINGTON 
RICKY  BROWN 
EDGAR  CLEMENT 

CABURIAN 
JOHN  D  CAMPBELL 
UWE  WILSON  KAR 

CANTING 
ERIN  HOPE  CARLSON 
FREDA  VAUGHA 

CHURCHILL 
JEFFREY  LYNN  CLARK 
JOHN  SILVIO  CnASS 
LEE  ALLEN  CLONINGER 
CRAIG  RALPH  CX)FPIELD 
JEANNIE  LEE  CONNORS 
ANTONIO  ALVAREZ 

COOPER 
MICHELE  MAR 

DALESANDRO 
DAVID  LAWRENCE 

DECKER 
RONALD  JAMES  DEVINE 
JERRY  MICHAEL  DEWALD 
CHERYL  L 

DIGIOVACCHINO 
MICHAEL  EDWARD 

IX)BSON 
DANIEL  LEE  DOLGIN 
NEWTON  ALLEN  DORT 
GENE  EPHRIEM  EARLEY 
RYAN  BRUCE  EICHNER 
CHARLES  K  ENGUSH 
JAMES  CAMERON  EPPS 
JON  MARSHALL 

ETHEREDGE 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  FORD 
RICHARD  CHARLES 

FOSTER 
ROBERT  BRIAN  GAY 
CONNIE  ANN  GLADDING 
NANCY  NICOL  GODFREY 
GLENN  M  CSOLDBERG 
JANET  MAXINE  PA 

GORDON 
RICHARD  OBRIE 

GRIPPTTH 
ALEX  JAMES  GROSSO.  JR 
CHARLES  ELWOOD  GUNN 
RICHARD  LO 

HABERBERGER 
RICJHARD  JOSEPH 

HACKMAN 
DENNIS  PATRICK  HALLEY 
THOMAS  WILU 

HALUWELL 


JERROLD  CHRIS 

HEIDRICH 
TRENA  JANIECrE  HENSON 
SHERMAN  ELMER 

HILPIKER 
PAUL  M  HOFFMAN 
ROBERT  CARL  HOPFNER 
JON  L  HOPKINS 
HENRY  MORGAN  I 

JACOCKS 
WILUAM  BRENNA 

JENKINS 
ROYCE  JOSEPH  KAHANEK 
EDWARD  JOSEPH  KANE. 

JR 
ROBERT  MICHAEL 

KELLOGG 
CniARLES  DEXTER 

KIMSEY 
SHARI  H  KIRSHNER 
ROY  DEAN  KOLAR 
EDWARD  MILTON  LANE 
STEVEN  I.FF  LARUE 
MIGUEL  CESAR  LEORZA 
ROBERT  BOYD  LEWIS.  IV 
RODNEY  DWANE  UNVILLE 
WILUAM  BYRON  LOWE. 

JR 
PAUL  WHITE  LUND 
JAMES  TRAVIS  LOZ 
KATHERINE  EUZA 

MACHOL 
RICHARD  PATRICK 

MASON 
KELLY  JOSEP 

MCCONVILLE 
MARCELLA  MAU 

MCCORMACK 
STEVEN  RANDOLP 

MCINNIS 
THOMAS  DAVID 

MCMAHAN 
GLENN  ELMER  MCNEES 
MARK  EDWARD 

MEWSHAW 
RAHN  YUKIO  MINAGAWA 
PATRICK  MIC:HAE 

MOSHIER 
KEVIN  ROYAL 

MOTTINGER 
KIMBERLY  ANN  MYNHEIR 
KATHLEEN  LEE  NAWN 
MICHAEL  EUGENE  NEELY 
ROBERT  RANDALL 

NELSON 
ROBERT  LAURENCE 

NETZER 
PAUL  EDWARD  NEW80M 
JAMES  ALFRED  NORTON 
DIANA  MARY  NOVAK 
MARILYN  RAE  PAST 
DANIEL  WILUAM  PEAKE 
WILUAM  VAN  REESE 
RICHARD  ALEXAND 

RHODES 
JOEL  RAY  ROBBINS.  JR 
RICHARD  GEORGE 

ROBERTS 
WILUAM  HADYN 

ROBERTS 
STEVEN  ERNEST 

ROBINSON 
LEON  H  ROUIIXIER 
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IMi 


CHRISTOPHER  W  SACASH 
RICHARD  STEVEN  SAVOY 
OEOROE  WILUAM 

SCHULTZ 
ElfNOR  MACARAE 

SHIGLEY 
RANDALi  KLVKH  SLATER 
AL  LAWRENCE  SORENSEN 
KENNETH  ALAN  STEIN 
WILJJAM  REISH  STOVER 
VICTOR  ARTHUR 

SWINDALL 
KENNETH  TAKAHASHI 
TERRY  LEE  TATMAN 


DEAN  ALAN  TA  YU>H 
JAMES  ARTHUR  TAYU1R 
SHARON  RAYE  THOMAS 
RICHARD  JOSEPH 

THOUNE 
DONALD  RAY  Tl'RNER 
RONALD  DAVID  WHIPPI> 
MICHAEL  OWEN 

WILKINSON 
STEPHAN  REED  WlUSdN 
MARTIN  WILLIAM 

WIZOREK 
HARRIS  THOMAS  WY*  IT 


NURSE  CORPS  OFTICERS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


MARY  ANN  ANDERSON 
MARY  PAUL  BACKMAN 
TERESA  ANN  BOHUSZ 
CHRISTINE  BOLTZ 
MARY  MARTHA 

BOVINOTON 
DARLENE  MARY  BURKE 
MARCY  SUE  BUTCHER 
JOHN  WILUAM  CHERRY 
MARGARET  MARY  CLASS 
JEAN  SP ANGLER  COHN 
KATHLEEN  ANN  COLUNS 
TERRY  MICHAEL  COOK 
JANICE  PA  YE  CREAMER 
DEIRDRE  OAOE  CRONIN 
PATRICIA  M  CULVER 
RICHARD  LEE  DAVIS 
JUUE  ANN  DONAHUE 
CAROL  MCMURRY 

DRISCOLL 
ANNE  LUCILL 

EISENHARDT 
ROBERT  MAYES 

ENGBSSER 


TERESA  ALAMO  ENCil.UNI) 
JUUO  SOLIS  J  ESPINfiSA 
STEVEN  BRUCE  PORCIEH 
DIANA  LEONIE  FRICKEK 
DAWNE  CHRIS 

GABRIEL80N 
KAREN  NIELSEN  GRI'BER 
JANE  MARIE  HAAS 
MARK  STEPHEN  HABKI 
SALLY  JANE  HACKIXY 
BEVERLY  ANN  HALL 
WALTER  R  HAND   JR 
MARY  A  HARBAUGH 
LAURIE  JEAN  R  HCXIVKR 
THOMAS  UNN  HOWf 
CHERI  KAY  HUTCHIN.S 
MARY  KATHERINf 

JACKSON 
LARRY  SHERMAN  JACOBS 
DENNIS  LEE  JEPSON 
JEFFREY  RAYMOND 

JONES 
PAULINE  T  KEUY 
AUJ.N  PHANKUN  KRF>iS 


DEBRA  IRENE  lORlCK 
I.YDIA  JEAN  MACK 
CYNTHIA  LYNN  MASSIE 
DAVID  RAYMOND 

MCCARTHY 
MARTHA  H  MCCARTHY 
JUDITH  ANN  MCCUKSKEY 
SHERRI  R  MCCORMACK 
VlK(;iNIA  MARI 

MCENCRtiK 
KAREN  TERESA 

MCKINSEY 
DAVID  WILLIA 

MCMANAWAY 
fAl'ljL  I.YNN  MILIKR 
RICKI  JON  MONSON 
CAROL  JEANNE  M<  )R(  )NF-S 
SANDRA  EI^INE  MORRIS 
MICKEAL  U1UIS 

MOULDEN 
lERRYANN  H  NEUJ..ST>:|N 
KIM  MARIE  OIKINNKI.I 
EUJ:N  I^NC ASTER  i  IRR 
MARY  ELIZAHfTH  <  iWfN.S 
ROBERT  AIJ-'HKri 
f'fTERSON 


KATHLEEN  MARIE  PIERCF 
BIU.Y  JOE  RICE 
VALfJRIE  ANN  SAAD 
DIANE  MARIE  SAMEIJ^K 
MARIE  SUE  SENZKi 
MELISA  KAY  BENNF 

SHARP 
f:lJ.EN  MARIE  SHEBUSKl 
ERIN  EI.IZAB  SODERunsi 
ERICA  ANN  SPENCF 
KEVIN  P  SUMNER 
PAULINE  IJlNHAHD 

SUSZAN 
KIMBERI.Y  EWEia 

.SWANEY 
NANCY  ANN  SW ANSON 
MICHAEL  TIMOI 

THOMPSON 
RICHARD  U1UIS  TITUS  JR 
ANNE  ELIZABU: 

VANROSSEM 
It'LIE  GREENUP 

WddnRUFI-' 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


MICHAEL  PHILIP  SKARZYNSKI  OF  ILLINOIS  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

MARTIN  lj:WIS  ALLDAY  OF  TEXAS  TO  BE  SOUCI 
roR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

STELLA  GARCIA  GUERRA  OP  TEXAS  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
JEC-r  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
ro  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 


LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS     STAFF' 

To  bf  hfuti'uant  cornmander 


MATTHEW  I)  FIROOKS 
JAMES  M  M(  ithMAN 
GRANT  M  LANK 


JOHN  ROBERT  I  INGARII 
IKRRANCI-    I.  NICHc  )I.I.- 
lAWRfNCt   A  l-KMHUi  IMS 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  20.  1989: 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive  nominations  withdrawn 
by  the  President  from  further  Senate 
consideration,  July  20,  1989: 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

lOHN  K  HUiGINS  JR  OF  MARYLAND  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  FIVE  YEARS  EXPIRING  DE 
(EMBER  16  1992  VICE  DONALD  L  DOTSON  TERM  EX 
IMREI)  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  JANU- 
AHY  i    198H 

WJIJ^IRD  W  JOHANSEN  OF  CALII-X)RN1A.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OE  THE  NATIONAL  lj\B(iR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  fXlR  THE  TERM  OF  FIVE  YEARS  EXPIRING 
AU(iUKT  J-;  1993  REAPPOINTMENT  WHICH  WAS  SENT 
TO  THE  SENATE  ON  JANUARY  3    1989 


July  20,  1989 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  "EXXON  VALDEZ"  SPILL 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALirORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water,  Power  and  Offshore 
Eriergy  Resources  has  embarked  on  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  Exxon  VaUez  oilspill  In  Alaska.  I 
have  toured  the  Pnnce  William  Sound  spill 
area  twice,  talked  with  dozens  of  residents 
and  government  officials,  and  chaired  3  days 
of  heanngs  In  Cordova  and  Valdez.  Although 
the  subcommittee's  work  Is  ongoing.  It  is  al- 
ready abundantly  clear  to  me  that  much  more 
than  simple  human  error  Is  behind  the  worst 
oilspill  and  most  Inept  cleanup  response  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Over  the  course  of  two  decades,  the 
wortd's  major  oil  companies  have  taken  home 
a  profit  estimated  at  $45  blllkjn  from  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  North  Slope.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co- 
owned  and  operated  by  seven  major  oil  com- 
panies—has systematically  cutback  oilspill  re- 
sponse capabilities  and  resisted  virtually  every 
attempt  by  government  regulators  to  get  them 
to  operate  the  pipeline  and  terminal  in  the 
state-of-the-art  fashk>n  that  they  promised  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  Alaska  prior  to 
construction. 

For  example.  In  a  hearing  I  chaired  yester- 
day on  oil  spill  cleanup  technology,  not  a 
single  witness  defended  Alyeska's  response 
to  the  Exxon  Valdez  spill.  Alyeska  lacked 
trained,  dedicated  cleanup  crews,  had  inad- 
equate and  outdated  equipment,  and  failed  to 
respond  quk:kly  and  contain  the  spill  as  re- 
quired by  their  own  contingency  plan. 

Later  In  this  Congress,  we  will  be  facing  a 
fundamental  choice  on  oil  spill  legislation:  Do 
we  continue  to  rely  on  oil  company  promises 
or  do  we  make  safe  and  environmentally 
sound  operation  a  matter  of  law?  Before  de- 
ciding how  to  answer  that  question,  and  prior 
to  passing  judgment  on  legislation,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  consider  the  article  by 
Charles  McCoy,  "Broken  Promises:  Alyeska 
Record  Shows  How  Big  Oil  Neglected  the 
Alaska  Environment"  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  July  6.  1989. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  6, 
1989] 

Broken  Promises— Alyeska  Recori)  Shows 
How  Big  Oil  Neglected  Alaskan  Envi- 
RONMEirr 

PIPELINE  FIRM  CDT  CORNERS  AND  SCRAPPED 

SAPEGDAROS.  RAISING  RISK  OP  DISASTER 

ALLEGATION  OP  PABRICATED  DATA 

(By  Charles  McCoy) 

Valdez.  Alaska.— The  Alaska  oil  pipeline 
was  going  to  show  Big  Oil  at  its  environmen- 
tal best. 


The  oU  companies  made  many  pledges  in 
the  anxious  days  nearly  20  years  ago  when 
Congress  was  weighing  their  audacious  plan 
to  run  an  800-mile  pipe,  filled  with  hot  pe- 
troleum, across  the  fragile  frozen  wilder- 
ness. The  industry  would  offer  the  world's 
finest  high-tech  pollution  controls.  There 
would  be  crack  emergency  spUl-response 
teams,  incinerators  to  bum  off  sludge  and 
toxic  vapors,  guages  to  measure  any  water 
dumped  in  the  Vttldez  harbor.  In  charge  of 
it  all  would  be  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.. 
the  consortium  set  up  by  the  oil  companies 
that  were  about  to  strike  it  rich. 

One  of  those  members  companies.  Exxon 
Corp.,  has  come  in  for  a  firestorm  of  blame 
since  the  March  wreck  of  the  Exxon  Valdez 
caused  an  11 -million-gallon  oil  spill  here. 
But  there  is  another  story  about  the  oil 
companies'  performance  in  Alaska  over  the 
past  19  years,  during  which  they  have  taken 
home  what  the  state  of  Alaska  estimates  is 
$45  billion  in  profits.  It  is  Alyeska's  story. 

The  pipeline  operator's  track  record,  as 
shown  in  internal  documents,  state  records, 
talks  with  regulators,  public  testimony  and 
interviews  with  current  and  former  employ- 
ees, paints  a  picture  of  a  consortium  that 
has  long  pursued  a  policy  of  cutting  comers 
on  the  environment. 

WARS  OP  ATTRITION 

Over  the  years,  Alyeska  has  gradually  and 
quietly  scrapped  many  safeguards  and  never 
ever  built  others  that  it  told  Congress  it 
planned.  Several  past  and  present  employ- 
ees say  they  occasionally  fabricated  environ- 
mental records.  Alyeska  has  fought  pro- 
p>08ed  new  regulatory  controls  in  long,  ex- 
pensive legal  wars  of  attrition  that  have  en- 
abled it  to  dump  pollutants  into  the  envi- 
ronment in  excess  of  what  regulators  now 
consider  safe.  It  allowed  its  defenses  against 
a  major  accident  to  fall  into  disrepair.  And 
many  Alyeska  statements— both  t>efore  and 
after  the  spill— appear  now  to  have  been 
misleading  at  best. 

Alyeska's  attitude,  critics  charge,  made  an 
environmental  disaster  more  likely  to  occur 
than  it  need  have  been,  and  made  the 
Exxon  Valdez  spill  worse  than  it  need  have 
tieen. 

"Based  on  my  experience  with  Alyeska." 
says  James  Woodie.  who  has  been  both 
Coast  Guard  commander  for  the  port  of 
Valdez  and  an  Alyeska  marine  superintend- 
ent, "the  only  surprise  is  that  disaster  didn't 
strike  sooner." 

Adds  Dennis  Kelso,  head  of  Alaska's  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Conservation: 
"Alyeska  stands  as  a  monument  to  a  power- 
ful and  rich  industry's  fundamental  failure 
to  keep  its  commitments.  They  have  operat- 
ed as  if  they  were  a  sovereign  state,  with 
terrible  consequences.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves:  'Can  we  trust  them  any- 
more?" " 

INTERPRETING  THE  RECORD 

Yes,  Alyeska  can  be  trusted,  it  insists.  It 
defends  its  performance  after  the  March 
spill,  saying  that  until  the  crackup  its  envi- 
ronmental record  in  Alaska  was  exemplary: 
more  than  8,000  tankers  in  and  out  without 
a  catastrophe— providing  25%  of  the  na- 
tion's domestic  oil  supply.  "We  have  not 


broken  our  promises  to  the  people  of  the 
state."  declares  Theo  Polasek,  Alyeska's  vice 
president  of  operations. 

Alyeska  is  owned  and  funded  by  seven  oil 
companies.  A  British  Petroleum  unit  has 
just  over  50%  of  Alyeska  (part  of  it  acquired 
in  the  takeover  of  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio), 
and  units  of  Arco  and  Exxon  have  a  bit 
more  than  20%  each.  Smaller  stakes  are 
held  by  Mobil,  Amerada  Hess,  Unocal  and 
Phillips  Petroleum.  A  committee  drawn 
from  the  seven,  chaired  by  BP  Oil  Co.  vice 
president  Fred  Garibaldi,  oversees  Alyeska 
like  a  board  of  directors. 

Alyeska  built  the  pipeline,  snaking  over 
and  under  some  of  the  most  treacherous  ter- 
rain in  the  world,  for  $10  billion.  That  was 
about  $5.5  billion  above  budget,  partly  be- 
cause of  problems  such  as  thousands  of  sus- 
pect welds  that  had  to  be  dug  up  and  redone 
because  X-Rays  of  some  welds  were  faked. 
When  the  spigot  was  cranked  op>en  in  June 
1977.  the  focus  of  Alyeska's  operations  shift- 
ed to  its  marine  terminal  at  Valdez— and  to 
a  dogged  pursuit  of  savings. 

MISSING  INCINERATOR 

Set  against  a  mountain  backdrop  across 
the  bay  from  town,  the  marine  terminal  is 
gray  and  imposing:  18  mammoth  storage 
tanks  hunched  in  the  snow.  Missing, 
though,  are  many  of  the  things  the  oil  com- 
panies said  the  terminal  would  include  to 
reduce  risks  of  catastrophe.  Alyeska  never 
built  14  of  the  storage  tanks  called  for  in 
construction  plans  approved  by  Congress  in 
1974.  Nor  did  it  build  an  incinerator  to  de- 
stroy toxic  sludge  produced  by  the  termi- 
nal's o[>erations.  Pipe  on  other  incinerators 
that  Alyeska  said  would  t>e  stainless  steel  in- 
stead is  of  less-expensive — and  more  easily 
corroded— carbon  steel. 

Alyeska's  owners  also  told  Congress  there 
would  be  a  fleet  of  double-hulled  tankers  re- 
sistant to  puncture.  But  the  Exxon  Valdez 
and  almost  all  other  ships  that  call  here 
don't  have  double  hulls. 

When  oil  prices  began  falling  in  1981,  the 
owners  of  Alyeska  ordered  it  to  save  even 
more  on  costs.  In  late  1982,  Alyeska  manag- 
ers prepared  what  they  thought  was  a  lean 
budget  and  presented  it  to  a  meeting  of  the 
owners'  committee  in  San  FVancisco.  Ac- 
cording to  former  Alyeska  officials  who 
were  briefed  on  the  meeting  at  the  time, 
committee  members  cited  a  figure,  roughly 
$220  million,  and  asked  if  the  budget  was 
under  that;  told  it  wasn't,  they  rejected  it 
out  of  hand. 

"There  was  an  overall  attitude  of  petty 
cheapness  that  severely  affected  our  ability 
to  operate  safely,"  recalls  Mr.  Woodie,  who 
came  over  from  the  Coast  Guard  to  run  the 
terminal's  arine  operations  Just  in  time  to 
see  their  budget  slashed  by  about  a  third.  "I 
was  shocked  at  the  shabbiness  of  the  oper- 
ation." 

As  cost-cutting  deepened,  many  water-pol- 
lution controls  went  down  the  drain.  The 
terminal  has  a  facility  to  clean  the  oily  bal- 
last water  carried  by  inbound  tankers  before 
it  is  discharged  into  the  harbor.  According 
to  former  employees  and  EPA  investigative 
reports.  Alyeska  never  installed  a  planned 
system    for    continuously    monitoring    the 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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quality  of  water  nowlng  Into  the  harbor, 
and  dismantled  heaters  designed  to  help 
separate  oil  from  the  water.  Alyesiu  says  it 
couldn't  find  a  reliable  continuous  monitor- 
ing system,  and  the  heaters  were  a  malnte 
nance  nightmare. 

Mr.  Woodle  says  Alyeska  management 
told  him  when  he  arrived  that  the  treat 
ment  facUlty  probably  couldn't  meet  EPA 
standards.  One  way  Alyeska  got  around 
this,  he  and  some  other  current  and  former 
employees  say,  was  to  send  samples  of  treat 
ed  ballast  water  1.200  miles  to  Seattle  for 
testing;  by  the  time  It  got  there,  some  of  the 
pollutants  had  decayed,  so  test  results  were 
usually  within  limits. 

"Had  we  tested  them  in  Valdez.  they 
would  have  been  off  the  scale, "  Mr.  Woodle 
says.  In  any  case,  he  adds.  Alyeslui  dumped 
the  water  into  the  harbor  long  before  the 
test  results  came  back  from  Seattle. 
(Alyeska  says  It  sent  the  samples  out  only 
because  before  1985  it  didn't  have  the  ablli 
ty  to  test  properly  In  Valdez. ) 

TRX  MIRACLE  BAKItXL 

Alyeska  also  tests  the  oil  extracted  from 
ballast  water  before  putting  the  oU  into  the 
terminal's  storage  tanks,  to  make  sure  it 
doesn't  contain  too  much  water.  Erlene 
Blake,  a  technician  in  Alyeska's  testing  lab- 
oratory from  1977  to  1983,  asserts  that  it 
was  "standard  operating  procedure "  to 
doctor  test  results  if  they  weren't  within  the 
limits.  She  and  some  other  past  and  present 
employees  say  that  if  repeated  tests  of  oil 
samples  didn't  produce  acceptable  readings, 
their  supervisors  would  draw  a  new  sample 
from  what  became  known  as  the  "the  mira- 
cle barrel"— a  container  of  oil  that  always 
tested  within  legal  limits. 

Steve  Eward.  a  technician  from  1977  to 
1980.  says  he  was  frequently  ordered  to  dis 
connect  the  meter  that  measures  how  much 
treated  ballast  water  was  being  flushed  into 
the  harbor.  The  rates  and  amounts  Alyeska 
is  permitted  to  dump  are  set  by  federal  law. 
but  Mr.  Eward  and  others  say  the  laws  were 
often  ignored.  "The  way  around  it  was  to 
shut  off  the  mechanism  for  gauging  how 
much  we  dumped,"  he  says.  "There  was  no 
other  way  for  the  regulators  to  check  it." 

Alyeska  always  has  heatedly  denied  falsi 
fying  test  results  or  deliberately  disconnect 
ing  equipment  to  skirt  environmental  regu- 
lations. Ms.  Blake,  another  former  techni 
cian  and  a  current  employee  ail  testified 
before  the  state  public  utility  commission 
that  they  had  fabricated  test  results.  How 
ever,  the  commission  ruled  in  1987  that 
Alyeska  hadnt  knowingly  done  so.  finding 
only  testing  "irregularities." 

tlNEKDIIfG  0ISPT7TIS 

Nonetheless,  the  water  Alyeska  pours  in 
the  harbor  has  been  the  focus  of  unending 
disputes,  and  despite  the  occasional  negative 
publicity  these  disputes  engendered. 
Alyeska  has  dug  in  Ite  heels.  The  company 
once  has  a  permit  to  dump  water  containing 
concentrations  of  highly  toxic  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbon, mainly  benzene,  toluene  and 
xylene,  as  high  as  nine  parts  per  million. 
When  that  permit  expired  in  1983,  state  and 
federal  regulators  demanded  that  in  a  new 
permit  the  limit  be  cut  as  much  as  85  per- 
cent. Alyeska  tied  them  up  in  the  EPAs  ad 
ministrative  process,  while  continuing  to 
dump  at  far  higher  levels  than  the  regula 
tors  considered  acceptable. 

By  1985.  regulators  suspected  Alyeska  was 
recycling  sludge  through  the  ballast-water 
system  and  discharging  it  in  the  harbor,  in 
violation  of  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act. 
George     Nelson,     the    Alyeska    president. 
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denied  this  repeatedly,  saying  the  terminal 
had  produced  only  480  cubic  yards  of  sludge 
in  its  nine  years  of  operation  between  1977 
and  1985.  But  Alyeska's  records  show  that 
as  early  as  1980,  it  was  looking  for  ways  to 
dispose  promptly  of  4,200  cubic  yards  of 
sludge.  Alyeska  says  most  of  that  turned  out 
not  to  be  sludge  after  all. 

EPA  PROBE 

Alyeska  Initially  refused  to  comply  with  a 
subpoena  the  EPA  issued  In  an  Investigation 
of  water  quality.  The  agency  sued  and  even- 
tually got  a  look,  but  Alyeska  succeeded  in 
stalling  the  probe  for  months.  EPA  lawyers 
say  Mr.  Nelson  ducked  their  inquiries  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  when  they  finally  got 
him  to  schedule  an  interview  in  the  fall  of 
1985.  he  didn't  show  up.  Mr.  Nelson  says  he 
doesn't  recall  ever  missing  any  interviews 
with  the  EPA.  Eventually,  he  was  ques- 
tioned. 

Last  year,  the  EPA  issued  an  investigatory 
finding  that,  contrary  to  Mr.  Nelson's  asser 
tions,  Alyeska  in  fact  had  routinely  recycled 
sludge  through  its  ballast-water  system.  Al- 
though the  EPA  said  it  was  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate allegations  of  doctored  tests,  it 
found  that  much  of  Alyeska's  data  was  inac 
curate  and  some  of  its  equipment  was 
broken  down  or  disconnected.  During  and 
since  the  three-year  probe,  Alyeska  has 
made  several  improvements  ordered  by  the 
EPA.  But  after  six  years  it  is  still  fighting 
regulators  demands  to  cut  the  amounts  of 
toxic  hydrocarbons  it  can  discharge  into 
Valdez  harbor,  and  it  continues  to  dump 
water  that  is  sometimes  far  above  the  levels 
regulators  seek. 

With  all  the  money  Alyeska  and  the  U.S. 
Uxpayer  have  spent  squabbling  over  this 
thing,  you  could  have  built  a  real  fine  treat- 
ment system,  ■  says  Harold  Geren,  an  EPA 
water-quality  expert. 

WRANGLING  OVER  AIR  POLLUTION 

Alyeska  has  shown  similar  resistance  to 
improving  its  air-pollution  controls.  In  the 
early  1980s,  the  Valdez  city  council  tried  to 
get  Alyeska  and  its  oil-company  owners  to 
make  tankers  burn  low-sulfur  fuel  while  in 
port  to  reduce  pollution.  Alyeska  and  its 
owners  argued,  among  other  things,  that 
they  couldnt  do  that  because  tankers  would 
have  to  be  refitted  at  high  cost.  However, 
many  of  the  tankers  are  already  equipped 
for  low-sulfur  fuel  because  it  is  required  at 
certain  West  Coast  terminals.  The  oil-indus- 
try argument  was  "a  lie,  and  we  knew  it  was 
a  lie."  says  Jerry  Nebel,  a  former  Alyeska 
supervisor  whose  last  position  at  the  termi 
nal.  in  1983,  was  oil-spill  coordinator. 

More  recently,  the  terminal  has  drawn 
fire  for  its  system  for  burning  off  poisonous 
vapors  that  build  up  in  the  oil  storage  tanks. 
A  long  pipe  funnels  the  gases  into  a  series  of 
incinerators,  where  theyre  burned.  If  the 
system  can  t  draw  the  gases  off  fast  enough, 
emergency  vents  in  the  tanks  open  and  the 
toxic  vapors  shoot  untreated  Into  the  sky. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  pipe  sprang 
a  leak  in  a  hard  to- reach  spot  near  the  ter 
mlnals  power  plant.  Periodically.  Alyeska 
workers  familiar  with  the  system  say,  liquid 
hydrocarbons  dribbled  out,  collecting  in 
puddles.  Prom  time  to  time,  vapors  wafting 
from  the  leak  triggered  warning  alarms  of 
potentially  dangerous  gas  buildup. 

inrPLUGGCD  LEAK 

Alyeska  at  times  placed  patches  over  the 
leak,  but  didnt  get  around  to  a  permanent 
repair  Job  for  nearly  18  months.  Alyeska 
didn  t  report  the  problem  to  state  regulators 
until  the  day  it  began  repairs  last  month— 
an  apparent  violation  of  law,  regulators  say. 
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Ivan  Henman,  Alyeska's  vice  president  for 
environmental    operations,    contends    that 
the  only  thing  coming  out  of  the  hole  was 
nitrogen,  a  few  other  harmless  gases  and  a 
little  water.  He  says  the  alarms  must  have 
been  triggered  by  oxygen  leaching  in.  But 
state  regulatory  experts  and  Alyeska  em- 
ployees familiar  with  the  system  say  that 
gases  where  the  leak  occurred  usually  con- 
tain very  little  nitrogen  or  the  other  compo- 
nents Mr.  Henman  cites;  that  oxygen  can' 
easily  force  its  way  into  the  pipe;  and  thai 
in  any  case  the  alarms  are  designed  to  meas 
ure  hydrocarbons  and  only  in  rare  circum 
stances  could  be  triggered  by  anything  else 
We  think  their  explanation  is  sheerest  flc 
tion,"  says  Bill   MacClarence,   a  DEC  air 
quality  expert.  The  state  has  begun  an  in 
vestigation  to  the  leak. 

TROUBLED  SYSTEM 

Alyeska's  vapor  disposal  system  has  been 
trouble  almost  since  the  start.  To  save 
money,  Alyeska  built  only  three  of  the  four 
incinerators  called  for  in  designs  approved 
by  Congress.  Internal  Alyeska  documenU 
show  the  incinerators  have  been  operated  at 
lower  temperatures  than  they're  designed 
for— again,  to  save  money,  workers  familiar 
with  the  system  say.  Special  fixtures  meant 
to  assure  that  as  much  of  the  vapor  as  possi 
ble  is  burned  up  were  disconnected— to  save 
money. 

These  and  other  procedures  have  left  the 
Incinerators  cracked  and  decrepit  long 
before  their  time.  What's  more,  partly  be- 
cause Alyeska  built  the  system's  loop  of 
pipe  out  of  carbon  steel  instead  of  stainless, 
the  loop  has  sprung  dozens  of  leaks  over  the 
years,  say  regulators  and  Alyeska  employ 
ees. 

As  early  as  1981.  the  whole  system  had  to 
be  shut  down  for  nine  months,  during  which 
time  literally  tons  of  hydrocarbons 
streamed  into  the  atmosphere.  Internal 
Alyeska  records  show  that  between  1980  and 
1985.  the  system  was  shut  down  an  average 
of  one  day  in  five.  State  regulations  and  the 
EPA  say  pollution  from  system  failures  sky- 
rocketed when  the  pipeline  started  carrying 
high  levels  of  natural-gas  liquids  In  January 
1987.  The  liquids  vaporize  more  readily  than 
oil. 

ALYESKA  RESPONDS 

Alyeska's  response  to  problems  in  iU 
vapor  system  has  followed  the  same  pattern 
as  the  reaction  to  water-pollution  charges. 
First,  it  denied  them.  For  example,  in  the 
sunruner  of  1987,  Mr.  Henman  was  maintain- 
ing to  regulators  and  in  public  comments 
that  Alyeska  didn't  know  until  late  1986 
that  natural-gas  liquids  would  present  any 
undue  problems.  Yet  an  internal  Alyeska 
study  has  warned  in  March  1985  that  the 
expected  Increase  In  natural-gas  liquids 
would  burden  the  system  and  recommended 
that  all  the  incinerators  "be  brought  up  to 
maximum  operational/mechanical  efficien- 
cy"  beforehand.  They  weren't.  Mr.  Henman 
now  says  that  he  never  misled  anyone  on 
the  issue,  but  that  the  liquids  posed  unan- 
ticipated problems,  for  the  system's  inciner- 
ators. 

After  resisting  pressure  to  improve  the 
system  for  years,  Alyeska  finally  embarked 
on  a  $15  million  upgrade  just  before  the 
spill  in  March.  At  a  meeting  in  Bellevue, 
Wash..  sUte  and  EPA  officials  say,  Alyeska 
also  agreed  to  test  emission  levels  from  the 
incinerators  before  overhauling  them,  so 
regulators  could  Judge  whether  the  upgrade 
really  improves  air  quality. 
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POLLUTANTS  FROM  TANKKRS 

But  in  May.  Alyeska  changed  its  mind,  ar- 
guing in  a  letter  to  a  state  attorney  general 
that  the  incinerators  are  "in  a  state  of  unre- 
paired malfunction,"  so  tests  wouldn't  be 
representative.  This  argument  astounded 
regulators,  who  have  spent  years  hearing 
Alyeska  insist  its  Incinerators  were  fine. 
(Pressured  by  the  state  and  the  EPA, 
Alyeska  says  It  will  go  ahead  with  tests.) 

Alyeska  also  is  battling  regulators'  efforts 
to  limit  the  tons  of  gaseous  pollutants  that 
stream  into  the  air  during  tanker  loading. 
The  state  estimates  that  as  much  as  1,000 
tons  of  hydrocarbons  a  week  shoot  into  the 
air  through  vents  on  tankers  decks.  Alyeska 
argues  that  emissions  from  tanker  loading 
come  from  the  tankers,  and  thus  aren't  its 
responsibility.  Negotiations  over  the  issue 
drag  on  while  toxic  hydrocartwns  waft 
upward. 

Alyeska's  attitude  toward  environmental 
matters  spilled  over  into  its  disaster  pre- 
paredness. In  March  1988,  it  concluded  a 
routine  Inventory  of  cleanup  equipment.  Ac- 
cording to  internal  Alyeska  memos,  han- 
dlers could  find  only  half  of  the  emergency 
lights  required  by  its  oil-spill  contingency 
plan;  the  rest,  it  was  later  learned,  were  off 
being  readied  for  us  in  Valdez's  winter  carni- 
val. 

Half  of  the  required  length  of  six-inch 
hose  was  missing.  So  was  some  3,700  feet  of 
boom— nearly  15%  of  the  required  amount. 
Eight  of  the  10  blinking  barricades  listed  in 
the  plan  weren't  there.  Regulators,  who 
were  never  alerted  to  the  shortfalls,  say 
that  they  would  have  eroded  Alyeska's  abili- 
ty to  respond  had  a  big  spill  occurred  at  the 
time.  Yet  Judith  Brendel,  the  Alyeska  exec- 
utive who  oversaw  the  inventory,  congratu- 
lated the  officials  in  charge  of  the  equip- 
ment: "Your  people  have  done  a  good  job." 
(E^'entually  the  shortfalls  were  corrected.) 

RUNNING  AGROUND 

Drills  for  honing  responses  to  oil  spills, 
fires  and  other  trouble  sometimes  were 
near-disasters  themselves.  "Drills  were  a 
farce,  comic  opera. "  says  Mr.  Nebel,  the 
former  oil-spill  coordinator.  In  an  early 
1980s  drill,  a  boat  carrying  the  top  Alyeska 
manager  in  Valdez  and  other  oil-industry 
executives  ran  aground.  In  1984,  state  in- 
spector Tom  McCarty  witnessed  a  chaotic 
drill  that  had  to  be  canceled  when  the  con- 
tainment boom  sank;  in  a  memo  to  superi- 
ors, he  said  Alyeska's  spill-response  capabil- 
ity had  "regressed  to  a  dangerous  level." 

A  year  later,  an  Alyeska  official  told  an- 
other state  inspector  at  a  sloppily  run  drill 
that  Alyeska  wouldn't  practice  deploying  a 
hose  because  "it  would  be  too  much  trouble 
to  roll  it  up  again,"  state  documents  show. 
Such  performances  were  all  the  more  strik- 
ing given  that  Alyeska  often  participated  in 
drawing  up  the  drill  scenarios.  "We  knew 
exactly  what  was  coming,  where  we  were 
supposed  to  be,  and  we  still  messed  it  up," 
says  Mr.  Nebel. 

F^re  drills  also  caused  problems.  An 
Alyeska  memo  describes  one  in  March  1987: 
One  fire  engine  was  parked  "in  a  hazardous 
position"  only  a  few  yards  from  the  simulat- 
ed flames;  another  arrived  with  a  driver  but 
no  crew;  and  "communication  was  poor 
throughout  the  process."  In  a  drill  last 
summer,  Alyeska  employees  say,  dummies 
were  placed  at  the  center  of  a  rtag  of  fire. 
One  fire  engine's  hose  malfunctioned.  A  fire 
hydrant  failed  because  someone  had  forgot- 
ten to  turn  on  a  pump.  "Had  those  dummies 
been  people,  they  would've  been  french 
fried,"  says  an  Alyeska  worker  familiar  with 
the  drill. 
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Asked  about  it,  Thomas  F.  Brennan,  an 
Alyeska  spokesman,  says  the  drill  was  de- 
signed to  feature  equipment  failures  "so  the 
crew  could  be  trained  and  adaptable  to  that 
kind  of  situation."  An  employee  familiar 
with  the  drill  says  that  isn't  so.  "In  a  fire 
drill  you're  supposed  to  put  out  the  fire,"  he 
says.  "That  didn't  happen.  The  equipment 
didn't  work." 

THE  EXXON  SPILL 

On  the  night  of  the  Exxon  Valdez's 
grounding,  Alyeska  performed  the  way  it 
practiced.  New  details  of  the  initial  response 
indicate  it  was  even  more  troubled  than  has 
already  been  chronicled.  Fenders  needed  so 
a  second  tanker  could  come  alongside  the 
Exxon  Valdez  and  siphon  off  its  remaining 
oil  couldn't  be  located  for  hours  because 
they  were  buried  under  14  feet  of  snow. 
Deep-water  skimmers,  rarely  deployed  in 
pipeline  history  even  during  drills,  had  to  be 
dug  out  from  under  stacks  of  containment 
boom  and  other  equipment.  For  a  while, 
only  one  man  was  on  hand  who  knew  how 
to  run  both  a  forklif t  and  the  cranes  used  to 
load  equipment.  He  ran  from  forklift  to 
crane,  forklift  to  crane. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  certain  regulators, 
Alyeska  has  had  relatively  few  scrapes  with 
regulatory  or  legislative  txxlies  over  the 
years.  The  state  has  imposed  only  a  handful 
of  fines,  the  largest  being  $10,000  for  a  1986 
air-pollution  conviction.  BUls  to  bolster  the 
budget  of  the  department  of  environmental 
conservation  have  died  in  the  legislature  of 
Alaska,  a  state  that  gets  over  80%  of  its  rev- 
enue from  the  oU  industry  (and  whose  legis- 
lators get  millions  in  oil  contributions). 

KARRZD  INSPECTOR 

When  individual  regiUators  do  lean  on 
Alyeska,  its  response  can  be  fierce.  Dan 
Lawn,  the  state's  top  Alyeska  inspector,  was 
thrown  off  Alyeska's  premises  one  day  In 
1988  while  videotaping  some  operations. 
Alyeska  complained  to  state  officials  that 
Mr.  Lawn  was  "harassing"  it,  tried  to  get 
him  fired  and  attempted  to  limit  his  access 
to  the  terminal,  state  officials  say.  Says  Mr. 
Lawn:  "I  would  characterize  their  attitude 
toward  regulators  as  utter  contempt." 
Alyeska  says  it  has  sometimes  complained 
about  BCr.  Lawn,  but  denies  it  ever  tried  to 
get  him  fired. 

In  defending  its  response  to  the  Exxon 
Valdez  spill,  Alyeska  has  sometimes  mar- 
shaled arguments  that  seem  to  contradict 
its  own  past  statements.  For  instance, 
Alyeska  had  told  state  regulators  on  June 
22,  1982,  that  the  "estimated  time  of  com- 
pletion of  spill  clean  up  of  100,000  barrel 
spill  would  be  less  than  48  hours";  that  as- 
surance was  one  reason  regulators  approved 
its  spill  contingency  plan,  without  which 
the  pipeline  couldn't  operate. 

But  after  the  big  spill.  Alyeska's  Mr.  Pola- 
sek  testified  to  a  House  Interior  subcommit- 
tee that  "Alyeska  had  never  promised  to 
pick  up  100,000  barrels  of  oil  in  48  hours." 
In  1982,  he  says,  Alyeska  was  merely  talking 
about  the  nuinufacturer's  rating  for  the 
equipment,  and  didn't  really  mean  it  as  an 
estimate. 

OUT  OF  ACTION 

Alyeska  also  has  been  criticized  because  at 
the  time  of  the  spUl,  the  barge  that  carries 
cleanup  equipment  was  damaged,  unloaded 
and  baslcijly  out  of  action.  Reloading  the 
barge  and  getting  it  out  to  the  tanker  took 
14  hours,  nearly  triple  the  time  Alyeska  had 
estimated  for  responding  to  a  spill  in  the 
area.  But  before  the  House  panel,  Mr.  Pola- 
sek  offered  the  argument  that  the  plan 
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doesn't  specifically  "call  for  the  barge  t>etng 
loaded." 

Indeed,  Alyeska  now  contends  it  wasn't  ac- 
tually required  to  be  able  to  do  the  things  it 
said  it  was  able  to  do  in  its  contingency 
plan.  Larry  Shier,  manager  of  the  marine 
terminal,  told  investigators  from  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  at  hear- 
ings last  month  that  Alyeska  considered 
that  key  parts  of  the  plan  mere  "guidelines 
.  .  .  that  cannot  really  be  extrapolated  to 
the  real  world." 

Replies  Mr.  Kelso,  director  of  the  Alaska 
DEC:  "That's  like  saying  the  fire  code  is 
just  a  set  of  guidelines.  It's  Just  an  incredi- 
ble and  appalling  fabrication." 

Alyeska  also  defends  the  1982  disbanding 
of  its  emergency  12-person  ^ill-response 
team.  After  that,  spill  response  was  assigned 
to  workers  who  also  had  other  duties.  Mr. 
Polasek  argued  to  Congress  that  this  ar- 
rangement was  actually  superior  to  the  old 
one,  because  it  meant  "we  now  have  120 
people  trained  in  oil  spill  response.  ..." 

Some  of  the  cited  120  scoff  at  this.  One 
senior  employee  says  be  has  had  "zero  oil- 
spill  training,  none."  He  recalls  being  sum- 
moned to  two  spills  over  the  years.  "I  didn't 
know  what  the  hell  I  was  supposed  to  do, 
and  when  I  found  the  guy  I  was  supposed  to 
report  to,  he  didn't  know  what  the  hell  we 
were  supposed  to  do  either.  We  Just  stood 
there  watching." 

For  many,  the  true  measure  of  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Service  Co.  was  captured  by  a 
single  gesture  on  the  morning  of  the  disas- 
ter. Chuck  0'E>onnell  is  Alyeska's  top  execu- 
tive In  Valdez,  the  one  who  presumably 
would  run  the  show  in  the  event  of  any  ca- 
tastrophe. He  was  awakened  at  about  12:30 
a.m.  by  a  call  from  the  terminal  informing 
him  that  a  supertanker  was  possibly 
aground  on  Bligh  Reef— news  that  had  al- 
ready provoked  horror  among  Coast  Guard 
and  state  officials. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  gathered  it  in  and  reflected 
on  it  for  a  moment.  He  ordered  a  subordi- 
nate to  head  to  the  terminal.  Then,  Alyeska 
acknowledges,  he  rolled  over  and  went  back 
to  sleep. 

He  won't  comment  now.  But  an  Alyeska 
spokesman  says  lii.  O'Donnell's  actions 
were  in  accordance  with  accepted  consorti- 
um procedures  for  dealing  with  possible  dis- 
asters. "This  was  not  a  sleep  of  neglect,"  the 
spokesman  says. 


MS.  DIONNE  WARWICK  AND  THE 
WARWICK  FOUNDATION 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House  the 
work  of  Ms.  Dionne  Warwick,  Ambassador  of 
Health,  in  the  fight  against  AIDS. 

Ms.  Dionne  Warwick  was  appointed  Ameri- 
ca's Ambassador  of  Health  in  September 
1 987.  Her  first  mission  was  to  forge  pubHc/pri- 
vate  sector  initiatives  in  the  Natk>n's  battle 
against  AIDS.  She  was  aiso  given  ttte  task  of 
helping  the  Federal  Government  reach  at-risk 
groups  through  AIDS  educational  programs. 

In  February  1988,  Ms.  Warwick  founded  the 
Warwick  Foundation,  a  health  foundation 
based  in  Washington,  DC.  The  Initial  thrust  is 
AIDS  education  and  innovative  health  care  de- 
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livery  for  people  with  AIDS  and  their  families 
The  fouKtabon  also  acts  as  an  advocate  to 
promote  tfie  integrity  of  the  family  and  to  en- 
courage values  and  activities  which  increase 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  people.  In  an  effort  to 
remain  apprised  of  tt>e  needs  of  various  seg- 
ments of  her  constitutency,  Amljassador  War- 
wick has  formed  the  Amtiassador  of  Health's 
Advisory  Council,  with  task  forces  providing 
input  relative  to  black  Americans,  Hispanics, 
and  people  with  AIDS,  and  is  in  the  process 
of  fom>ing  an  additior^al  task  force  on  native 
Anr>encans  and  Asian-Pactfic  Islarxjers. 

In  1988,  Ambassador  Warwick  and  the  War- 
wick Foundation  were  involved  in  the  following 
health  related  activities:  Sponsorship  of  a  na- 
tional birthday  party  for  people  with  AIDS,  with 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  Showtime 
Networks,  Irx:.;  the  launching  of  a  national 
antKJiscnmination  campaign  aimed  at  chang- 
ing tfie  way  America  views  people  with  AIDS. 
distnbution  of  a  free  AIDS  video  directed  at 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
arxj  Showtime  Networks,  Inc.;  tfie  establish- 
ment of  tfie  M.  Carl  Holman  scholarship  essay 
contest,  in  conjunction  with  Showtime  Net- 
works. Inc.  awarding  a  $3,CXX)  scholarship  to 
the  winning  essayist  on  the  topic  How  to 
Help  a  Person  With  AIDS, "  testimony  before 
tf>e  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
chaired  by  Senator  John  Glenn;  remarks  for 
ttie  Congressional  Record,  for  the  AIDS 
heanngs  fieW  by  Congressman  John  Con- 
YERS;  and  addresses  before  the  National 
Medical  Association  Convention,  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  Health  Summit  on  HIV  Infection,  at 
the  invitation  of  former  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  Dr.  Robert  Windom. 

In  1989,  the  foundation  plans  to  continue  its 
devek)pment  of  educational  programs  through 
such  initiatives  as:  a  comic  book  designed  to 
teach  elementary  scfKX>l  aged  children  atx)ut 
AIDS;  a  video,  written  by  and  featunng  college 
students,  to  educate  the  college  population 
at>out  AIDS;  and  a  documentary,  m  coiiatxxa- 
tion  with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
to  educate  ttie  general  public  about  the  pedi 
atnc  AIDS  epidemic 

Thus  far  dunng  her  tenure  as  Ambassador 
of  Health,  Ms.  Warwick  has  served  as  honor 
ary  cfiairperson  for  tt>e  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  Region  1  Pediatnc  AIDS 
Conference  in  Nashua,  NH.  as  well  as  for 
Santa  Ana.  CA,  AIDS  Walk  Orange  County 
and  fias  sent  her  greetings  and  best  wishes 
for  numerous  otf>er  programs  around  the 
country  when  tier  schedule  would  not  permit 
her  to  attend  in  person  On  World  AIDS  Day 
December  1,  1988.  Ambassador  Warwick  s 
preserKe  was  felt  t)y  way  of  written  word  in 
New  York  Oty.  and  via  pretaped  telecast  in 
Europe;  and  her  health  related  initiatives  were 
the  toptc  of  a  recent  Message  magazine  arti- 
cle, part  of  an  issue  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
AIDS  education 

In  addition  to  donations  from  countless  pn- 
vate  citizens  across  the  Nation,  heightened 
largely  as  ttie  result  of  widespread  exposure 
through  two  Showtime  specials,  "That's  What 
Fnends  Are  For"  and  'Dionne  Warwick  & 
Fnends,"  the  foundation  has  received  financial 
support  from  among  others,  such  diverse 
sources  as  "Art  LA88;"  the  "Family  Feud  "  fel- 
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evision  game  show,  on  which  Ms.  Warwick 
appeared  with  friends  and  fellow  entertainers; 
and  the  Washington,  DC,  Chapter  of  Links, 
Inc.  The  foundation  has  also  become  affiliated 
with  Funders  Concerned  About  AIDS,  and  is 
hopeful  of  increased  involvement  with  the 
funding  community,  particularly  in  support  of 
residential  care  facilities  for  infants  and  chil- 
dren with  AIDS,  and  empowerment  of  commu- 
nity-based and  grassroots  AIDS  education  and 
health  care  service  organizations  and  pro- 
grams 

Each  year,  Ms  Warwick  hosts  a  gala  bene- 
fit weekend  to  procure  funding  for  the  founda- 
tion and  Its  programs.  The  June  1988  AIDS 
Benefit  Gala  Weekend,  held  m  Washington. 
DC,  was  highlighted  by  an  incredible  "That's 
What  Fnends  Are  For"  concert,  which  fea- 
tured such  superstars  as  Bob  Hope.  Lena 
Horne.  Burt  Bacharach.  Stevie  Wonder.  Elton 
John.  Gladys  Knight.  Nancy  Wilson.  Leslie 
Uggams.  Mary  Wilson.  Luther  Vandross. 
Howard  Hewett.  Blair  Underwood.  Holly  Rob- 
inson. Dustin  Nguyen.  Kimberly  Russell,  Kelly 
McGillis,  Cathenne  Oxenberg,  Sugar  Ray 
Leonard,  Kent  Masters-King,  Robert  Town- 
send,  Byron  Allen,  Yakov  Smirnoff.  George 
Kirby.  Expose,  and  Barry  Manilow 

This  year.  1989.  the  second  annual  AIDS 
Benefit  Gala  Weekend  was  held  in  New  York. 
June  8-11  Some  of  the  performers  included. 
Frank  Sinatra.  Sammy  Davis,  Jr ,  Whitney 
Houston.  Patti  LaBelle  Gladys  Knight.  Cyndi 
Lauper,  Mary  Wilson,  Rita  Coolidge,  Luther 
Vandross.  and  Kiara 

Next  year  Ms  Warwick  and  the  foundation 
plan  to  expand  their  work  to  a  country  in 
Afnca  and  will  hold  the  third  annual  seminar  in 
Los  Angeles  in  June 

The  Warwick  Foundation  is  a  community 
service  organization  dedicated  to  assunng  the 
delrvery  of  health  promotion /disease  preven- 
tion and  health  care  service  programs  to  pop- 
ulations tor  whom  current  programs  are  insuf- 
ficient or  ineffectual  The  specific  health  focus 
on  the  Wan^rick  Foundation  at  any  given  time 
will  be  dictated  by  the  changing  health  needs 
of  these  targeted  populations 

The  Wan*«ck  Foundation  is  committed  to 

Improving  the  quality  and  delivery  of  existing 
health  care  services 

Creating  new  health  care  program  models 
designed  to  reach  currently  underserved  pop- 
ulations 

Promoting  health  education 

Functioning  in  an  advocacy  capacity,  by 
holding  tfiose  institutions  and  organizations 
with  resources  and  expertise  accountable  for 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  a  broadly  de- 
fined, all-inclusive  constituency. 

Promoting  the  integnty  of  the  family,  and 
the  encouragement  of  values  and  activities 
which  increase  the  quality  of  life  for  all  people 

Ms  Warwick  is  to  be  commended  tor  her 
commitment  and  dedication  in  the  struggle  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  AIDS. 
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OPPOSE  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PLUTONIUM  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMnELD 


or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1989 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  who  would  like  to 
force  the  President  to  halt  U.S.  productkjn  of 
weapons  grade  plutonium  and  highly  ennched 
uranium.  Congressman  Ron  Wyden  and  Con- 
gressman Dante  Fascell  have  introduced 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  would  do  exactly  this.  H.R.  2403,  the 
International  Plutonium  Control  Act,  is  op- 
posed by  the  administration  and,  as  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  demonstrates,  the  Washington 
Post  does  as  well.  I  share  these  reservations. 
As  a  result,  I  intend  to  oppose  this  measure 
when  Mr.  Wyden  offers  it  as  an  amendment 
to  the  DOD  authonzation  bill  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives next  week.  I  am  also  inserting  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  a  detailed 
question  and  answer  fact  sheet  on  this  issue 
prepared  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  I  hope  this  will  also  prove 
useful  to  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  7,  1989] 

A  Plutonium  Cutoft? 
It  has  struck  some  people  that  whereas  (1) 
the  United  States  has.  for  safety  and  envl- 
rorunental  reasons,  stopped  making  strate- 
gic nuclear  materials  for  weapons  and  (2) 
the  international  horizon  looks  unusually 
.sunny,  the  United  SUtes  should  therefore 
not  go  back  into  the  business  of  restoring  its 
weapons-making  capability  but  rather 
should  negotiate  with  the  Kremlin  a  veri- 
fied cutoff  and  divert  the  huge  savings  to 
cleaning  up  the  nuclear  pollution  of  the 
past  40  years.  This  is  the  thinking  liehlnd 
the  'International  Plutonium  Control  Act." 
Though  a  new  administration  engaged  In  Its 
own  ambitious  arms  control  agenda  may  not 
have  to  fear  immediate  challenge,  the  pro- 
posal has  a  swords-ln-to-plowshares  luster 
and  has  t)egun  to  pick  up  support. 

Whether  this  legislation  can  reliably  carry 
the  country-the  two  countries— to  a  safer 
world,  however,  needs  to  t>e  proven.  It's  not 
simply  that  the  Bush  administration  is  no 
more  eager  than  its  predecessors  to  have  its 
negotiating  hand  tied  by  Congress.  Its  that 
the  totally  lopsided  situation  now  existing  is 
hardly  conducive  to  a  successful  negotia- 
tion: the  United  States  is  in  an  involuntary 
total  moratorium  on  producing  new  weap- 
ons materials  while  the  Soviet  Unions  plant 
is  working  and  permits  It  to  go  full  speed 
ahead  If  he  chose,  of  course.  Mikhail  Gor 
bachev  could  make  matching  deep  cuU; 
please  do.  But  he  has  not  so  chosen.  His 
arms  control  proposals  In  this  field  are  no 
more  attractive  to  the  other  side  than  were 
the  proposals  the  United  States  made  in  its 
period  of  ascendancy  in  stockpiled  materials 
and  production  capability  in  the  Elsenhow 
er.  Kennedy  and  Johnson  years.  An  Ameri- 
can law  whose  teeth  bite  only  Into  American 
capabilities  seems  unlikely  to  Induce  him  to 
alter  his  approach. 

In  and  after  the  Nixon  years,  improve- 
ments in  verification,  among  other  things, 
changed  the  focus  of  arms  control  from 
checks  on  weapons-making  Infrastructure  to 
controls  on  the  weapons  themselves.  That 
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remains  the  emphasis  of  current  negotia- 
tions. This  Is  not  to  say  there  is  no  place 
eventually  for  controls  on  Infrastructure, 
though  given  the  way  the  Soviets  combine 
military  and  civilian  nuclear  facilities 
(Americans  separate  them),  negotiations 
would  be  difficult.  But  it  makes  more  sense 
for  the  United  States  to  make  its  own  dose 
fit  of  manufacturing  capabilities  to  military 
needs  and  arms  control  possibilities.  The 
far-reaching  nature  of  the  administration's 
safety  and  environment  pledges  ensures 
there  will  be  no  early  return  to  weapons 
manufacture.  In  rebuilding  its  plant,  the 
United  S^tes  has  time  and  reason  to  keep 
in  mind  the  security  equation  as  well. 

United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency 

Questions  and  answers  pertinent  to  H.R. 

2403 /S.     1047     International     Plutonium 

Control  Act 

Ql.  Do  we  have  the  technology  to  detect 
clandestine  Soviet  production  of  fissile  ma- 
terials for  nuclear  weapons? 

A.  No.  Laser  Isotope  separation— which 
can  be  used  either  to  enrich  uranium,  or  to 
separate  plutonium  for  weapons  purposes- 
is  particularly  hard  to  detect.  Other  types 
of  facilities  for  enriching  uranium,  chemical 
exchange  and  gas  centrifuge,  could  also  be 
used  for  clandestine  production  with  little 
risk  of  detection. 

Q2.  Then  why  did  the  US  propose  a  fissile 
material  cutoff  twenty  years  ago? 

A.  There  are  two  basic  reasons  that  the 
US  once  advocated  such  a  cutoff.  First,  veri- 
fication would  have  been  simpler  and  more 
sure  in  the  1960's.  Laser  isotope  separation 
(LIS),  for  example,  was  not  yet  developed. 
Even  then,  however,  it  was  acknowledged 
that  if  LIS  were  to  become  feasible.  It  would 
make  verification  of  a  cutoff  difficult  if  not 
Impossible. 

The  second  reason  is  that  during  that 
1960s  and  early  70s  the  US  had  a  significant 
lead  over  the  USSR  in  production  of  weap- 
ons-grade materials.  Even  though  we  were 
unable  to  convince  the  Soviets  to  negotiate 
a  cutoff,  the  US  unilaterally  ceased  produc- 
tion of  enriched  uranium  for  weapons  in 
1964. 

Q3.  Isn't  this  just  a  partisan  Issue,  with 
the  Republicans  trying  to  kill  a  Democratic 
initiative? 

A.  In  fact,  a  fissile  material  cutoff  was 
first  proposed  by  President  Eisenhower.  The 
proposal  was  not  pursued  by  the  US  after 
1973.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  resusi- 
tate  the  proposal  In  1978,  President  Carter 
ordered  a  thorough  review  of  the  cutoff.  He 
concluded  that  his  administration  would  not 
propose  a  cutoff,  nor  would  It  support  a 
cutoff  attempt  proposed  by  others. 

Q4.  Does  the  USSR  support  the  idea  of  a 
fissile  materials  production  cutoff? 

A.  The  USSR  has  indicated  support  for 
negotiations  toward  a  cutoff.  Some  suspect 
that  the  USSR  would  prolong  negotiations 
in  hopes  that  the  Congress  would  decline  to 
fund  the  rebuUdlng  of  US  production  facili- 
ties. Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  would  continue 
their  own  production  unabated.  Others  say 
that  the  USSR  could  easUy  afford  to  cutoff 
fissile  materials  production  for  weapons  tie- 
cause  It  would  continue  to  have  such  capa- 
bility in  Its  civil  nuclear  sector.  This  would 
be  to  Soviet  advantage  because  the  US 
would  need  to  develop  the  technology  and 
receive  congressional  approval  for  produc- 
ing Plutonium  for  military  use  in  civilian 
nuclear  piower  facilities. 
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Q5.  Does  the  USSR  advocate  ending  the 
recycle  of  fissile  materials  from  decommis- 
sioned weapons? 

A.  Yes,  Soviet  representatives  have  pro- 
posed this.  If  the  USSR  could  successfully 
end  recycling  of  materials  from  weapons 
and  keep  US  production  facilities  from 
beins  rebuilt,  it  would  freeze  an  advantage 
in  Soviet  fissile  materials  stockpile,  produc- 
tion capabilities,  and  weapons  moderniza- 
tion. 

Q6.  Both  the  US  and  the  USSR  have  large 
quantities  of  fissile  materials  for  weapons. 
Why  do  we  need  more? 

A.  In  the  short  term,  the  US  needs  more 
fissile  materials  for  its  modernization  pro- 
gram. As  with  any  weapon  system  upgrade 
program,  the  existing  weapons  must  remain 
for  national  security  interests  until  the  new 
ones  are  available  for  use.  If  the  US  were 
going  to  build  a  new  fleet  of  tanks,  it  would 
not  caimabalize  old  tanks  for  parts  until 
they  were  no  longer  needed  for  security. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  our  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  the  long  term,  the  US  may  or  may  not 
need  more  fissile  materials.  But,  the  US 
should  have  the  capability  to  make  fissile 
material  should  it  be  needed.  The  US  should 
never  get  into  a  position  whereby  the  USSR 
has  the  capability  to  produce  plutonium  and 
enriched  uranium  for  weapons  and  the  US 
does  not. 

Q7.  If  there  were  a  cutoff  of  fissile  materi- 
als production  today.  wouldn"t  it  l>enefit  the 
US? 

A  Absolutely  not.  A  cutoff  today  would 
freeze  a  Soviet  advantage,  not  only  in  the 
materials  in  stockpile,  but  in  production  ca- 
pability. Let's  take  plutonium  production 
for  weapons  as  an  example.  US  facilities  are 
old  and  have  been  shut  down  to  correct  en- 
vironmental problems.  Even  after  recently 
announced  planned  shutdowns,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  at  least  ten  operating  nucle- 
ar materials  production  reactors  capable  of 
producing  either  plutonium  or  tritium.  And, 
even  if  they  were  to  close  these,  they  would 
still  have  plutonium  production  facilities 
on-line  as  part  of  their  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram. Although  these  latter  facilities  are 
part  of  their  civil  nuclear  program,  they 
could  be  used  for  weapons  purposes  if  the 
Soviets  chose  to  do  so.  The  US  has  no  breed- 
er reactor  program. 

Q8.  Then  the  Soviet  civil  nuclear  power 
industry  could  be  used  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons  materials. 

A.  Absolutely.  Unlike  the  US.  the  USSR 
has  a  breeder  reactor  program.  The  breeder 
reactor  is  designed  to  produce  more  plutoni- 
um than  it  uses.  Furthermore,  the  program 
has  an  operational  reprocessing  facility  to 
separate  the  plutonium.  These  facilities  and 
materials  could  be  redirected  on  short 
notice  to  weapons  purposes.  An  equivalent 
capability  would  take  years  to  develop  in 
the  US. 

In  addition  to  their  breeder  program,  the 
USSR  has  at  least  sixteen  RBMK-type 
power  reactors.  They  differ  from  US  reac- 
tors in  that  they  can  t)e  refueled  on-line. 
This  means  that  they  can  readily  be  used  to 
produce  weapon-usable  plutonium.  To  use 
US  reactors  in  such  a  manner  would  require 
not  only  a  sul>stantial  time,  technical  effort, 
and  money,  but  also  a  major  policy  change. 
Unlike  the  USSR,  the  US  separates  its  civil 
and  weapons  programs  by  law  and  policy. 

Q9.  Why  do  we  not  worry  about  Japanese 
or  German  breeder  reactor  programs  then? 

A.  Japan  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many are  neither  adversaries  of  the  US  nor 
nuclear  weapons  states;  the  USSR  is  l>oth. 
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Additionally,  Japan  and  the  FRG  have 
signed  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
and  have  given  credible  assurances  Includ- 
ing coverage  with  f ullscope  safeguards  that 
their  nuclear  programs  are  for  civil  pur- 
{Kises  only.  Obviously,  we  do  not  need  to 
worry  as  much  about  them  as  we  do  the 
threat  from  a  nation  that  tias  thousands  of 
warheads  targeted  against  the  US. 

QIO.  Isn't  the  Soviet  breeder  program  too 
small  to  worry  about? 

A.  The  USSR  has  one  of  the  largest  breed- 
er reactor  programs  in  the  world.  Right  now 
it  has  two  operating  reactors  and  more 
planned.  Together,  the  three  can  produce 
plutonium  equivalent  to  the  capacity  of  one 
dedicated  plutonium  production  reactor. 
And.  as  part,  of  the  breeder  program,  the 
Soviets  have  a  reprocessing  facility  which 
could  be  directed  to  weapons  purposes. 

QU.  Wouldn't  on-site  verification  assure 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  use  their  breeder 
program  for  weapons  purposes? 

A.  Because  of  the  numl>er  of  Soviet  facili- 
ties included,  inspection  and  verification  of 
all  Plutonium  production  facilities  would  be 
a  difficult  and  expensive  project.  That  said, 
a  real  concern  is  not  just  how  they  use  the 
output  of  their  reactors  day  to  day,  but  also 
in  a  "breakout"  scenario  the  USSR  has  plu- 
tonium production  facilities  in  its  civilian 
sector;  the  US  does  not.  The  Soviets  have  a 
plutonium  stockpile  for  their  civil  reactors; 
the  US  does  not.  What  if  the  USSR  decides 
to  break  any  agreement  we  might  reach  on 
a  cutoff,  sends  inspectors  home,  and  dedi- 
cates the  facilities  and  stockpile  to  weapons 
purposes?  It  would  take  years  for  the  US  to 
match  either  the  Soviet  production  capabil- 
ity or  stockpile. 

Q12.  Are  there  really  savings  to  l>e  gained 
under  the  proposed  legislation? 

A.  If  we  fail  to  maintain  the  capability  to 
respond  to  a  Soviet  threat  and  allow  our 
production  capability  to  wither  away,  there 
could  be  some  savings.  If.  however,  we  main- 
tain the  necessary  capability  to  produce  for 
national  security  requirements— including 
new  and/or  refurbished  facilities,  there 
would  be  no  significant  savings.  In  any 
event,  the  verification  provisions  to  inspect 
existing  Soviet  and  US  facilities  are  estimat- 
ed to  be  at  least  $100  million  per  year. 

Q13.  Does  this  mean  that  the  US  must 
match  the  Soviet  capability,  i.e.,  10-12  pro- 
duction reactors? 

A.  No.  Due  to  the  US  technology  lead,  we 
do  not  need  vast  quantities  of  new  material. 
We  must,  however,  have  the  capability  to 
respond  to  the  identified  national  security 
needs  and  to  preserve  flexibility  to  respond 
to  changing  world  conditions  in  the  future. 
While  our  need  is  much  smaller,  there  still 
exists  a  requirement  for  some  production 
capability. 


EXTENDING  VISAS  FOR  CHINESE 
STUDENTS 


HON.  CHUCK  DOUGLAS 

OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1989 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  today  a  copy  of  a  peti- 
tion that  is  being  circulated  by  concerned  stu- 
dents at  DartnKXJth  College  in  my  district  ex- 
pressing support  for  Representative  Pelosi's 
bill,  H.R.  2712,  extending  cunent  visas  for  Chi- 
nese nationals  in  this  country. 
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As  you  know,  the  world  was  stunned  by  the 
bfutal  suppression  of  the  student  prodemo- 
cracy  movement  in  Tiananmen  Square.  Thou- 
sands of  Ijrave  Chinese  risked  thetr  lives  call- 
ing for  the  kinds  of  irxJividual  rights  and  free- 
doms that  we  take  for  granted.  In  additwn, 
thousands  more  Chir>ese  in  this  country  and 
around  tJie  world  lent  their  voices  to  tfie  grow- 
ing cry  for  denwcracy. 

Now  that  the  student  movement  has  been 
crushed  by  the  Government,  many  Chinese  in 
America  wouW  face  certain  reprisals  if  they 
were  forced  to  return  to  their  country 

For  ttiis  reason  ttwre  is  a  pressing  need  tor 
swift  passage  of  legislatkxi  like  H.R.  2712  to 
alkw  Chinese  natkxials  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  as  ttiey  work  to  keep  the  de- 
mocracy movement  alive  and  growing. 

Both  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  as  the 
representative  in  Congress  for  the  peopie  of 
my  district.  I  strongly  urge  that  tt>e  subcommit- 
tee act  quickly  to  move  this  important  meas- 
ure through  tfie  legislative  process. 

Dartmodth  College. 
Hanover.  NH,  July  13.  1989. 
We,    the    undersigned    members    of    the 
Dartmouth  College  community,  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  movement  for  democracy  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  with  the 
Chinese  nationals  in  the  United  SUtes  who 
have  encouraged  the  movement  for  democ- 
racy, hereby  petition  the  House  Sub-Com 
mittee  on  Immigration,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pass  immediately  H.R.  2712. 
the    •Emergency  Chinese  Visitor  Immigra 
tion  Act  of  1989,  "  which  extends  "J  1"  visas 
for    Chinese    nationals    currently    in    the 
United  SUtes.  We  strongly  believe  that  in 
passing  the  bUl.  the  House  of  Represenu 
tlves   will   not   only   protect   from   possible 
punishment.    Imprisonment,    or    execution 
those    Chinese    nationals    in    the    United 
States  who  have  supported  the  movement 
for  democracy,  but  also  provide  said  persons 
with  the  ability  to  pursue  their  democratic 
visions  for  the  P.R.C.  at  a  later  date. 

Jeffrey    E.    Howie,    Student    Assembly 
RepresenUtive.     Petition     Organizer 
Darten.  CT 
Jordan  C.  Green.  President  of  the  Dart 
mouth     Student      Assembly,     South 
Stratford.  VT. 
David  R.  Lack.  Student  Assembly  Repre 

senUtlve.  Victoria,  TX. 
Ned  Ertel,  Student  Assembly  Represent 
ative.  MontoursvUle.  PA. 
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H.R.  2181-JUDICIAL  SALARY 
REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoiTsiN 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESEHrTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
2,  1989,  I  loined  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr  MoowHEAD,  the  ranking  minonty 
member  of  my  subcommittee— the  Suticom- 
mittee  on  Courts,  Intellectual  Property  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice— in  introducing  H.R 
2181,  a  bill  to  restore  lost  compensation  and 
establish  a  procedure  for  adjusting  the  future 
compensation  of  Federal  judges.  We  have 
since  been  joined  by  the  foitowing  cospon- 
sors;  Mr  Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mr  Lewis  of 
Flonda,  Mr    AuCoin,  Mr,  Gordon,  Mr    Bar- 


nard, Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Mhazek,  and  Mr.  Darden. 

In  my  opinksn,  ttie  Federal  judiciary  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  "quiet  cnsis,"  a  crisis  that— unlike 
the  Alaska  oil  spill  or  the  demonstratuns  for 
democracy  in  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China— has  not  been  featured  on  the  front 
page  of  daily  newspapers.  If  not  confronted, 
the  crisis  could  affect  the  long-term  health 
and  well-being  of  a  critical  mstitutkjn  of  Amen- 
can  government,  the  Federal  judiciary,  well 
into  the  21st  century.  As  aptly  observed  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Public  Service,  entitled  "Rebuilding  the  Public 

Service"  and  issued  in  1989 erosion  in 

the  attractiveness  of  public  service  at  all 
levels  undermines  the  ability  of  government  to 
respond  effectively  to  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people,  and  ultimately 
damages  tfie  democratic  process  itself." 

The  questions  tjefore  us  revolve  around  the 
oft-competing  demands  of  accountability  and 
ethics,  salanes  and  independence.  Tension  is 
clearly  in  the  air.  As  is  often  the  case  in  Amer- 
ican politics,  out  of  this  tension  can  come 
constoictive  reforms.  Judicial  compensation 
reform  can  emerge.  So,  can  reforms  relating 
to  judicial  discipline  and  senior  judge  workload 
that  I  previously  have  introduced. 

Solutions  to  judicial  branch  problems  seem 
to  be  more  effective  when  the  three  branches 
of  government  work  together  to  devise  and 
implement  the  solutions.  Communication  and 
coordination  with  the  practicing  bar  and  citi- 
zens' groups  are  also  necessary  ingredients. 

I  introduced  H.R.  2181  at  the  request  of  the 
Judicial    Conference    of    the    United    States, 
which  has  placed  its  highest  priority  upon  ef- 
fecting immediate  and  marked  improvement  in 
ludicial    compensation     At    its    most    recent 
meeting  m  March   1989,  the  Conference  re- 
solved that  obtaining  adequate  pay  for  judicial 
officers  is   'the  single  greatest  problem  facing 
the  judiciary  today"  The  Conference  noted 
that  judges  have  suffered  major  erosion  m 
their  purchasing  power— nearly  a  one-third  cut 
in  the  real  value  of  US  district  judge  salanes 
in  the  past  20  years— and  that  it  is  thus  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  attract  and  retain  highly 
qualified  judges  on  the  Federal  bench.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Judicial  Conference  unanimously 
recommended  that  Congress  immediately  in- 
crease judicial   salaries   by   30   percent   and 
couple  these  increases  with  penodic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  to  prevent  judicial  compen- 
sation from  again  falling  behind  the  rate  of  in- 
flation as  it  has  in  recent  years 

Chief  Justice  William  H  Rehnquist,  in  his 
capacity  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Judicial 
Conference,  has  reiterated  the  urgency  of  im- 
proving judicial  pay  in  public  remarks  and  con- 
gressional testimony  subsequent  to  this  Con- 
ference action  The  Chief  Justice  stated  that 
the  failure  adequateiy  to  address  the  judiaal 
pay  problem  "poses  the  most  senous  threat 
to  the  future  of  the  judiciary,  and  its  continued 
operations,  that  I  have  observed  in  my  17 
years  of  judicial  service"  The  Chief  Justice's 
remarks  came  in  the  wake  of  congressional 
disapproval  last  Febnjary  of  Presidential  rec- 
ommendations under  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  tor  increases  in  range  of  50  percent 
in  the  salanes  of  judges,  congressmen,  and 
senior  officials  of  the  executive  branch  These 
recommendations      by      President      Ronald 
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Reagan  had  echoed  similar  conclusions  by 
the  Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  following  its  quadrennial 
study  of  this  subject  in  1988. 

After  Congress  disapproved  these  salary  in- 
creases  as  recommended  by  President 
Reagan  and  the  Salary  Commission,  President 
George  Bush  stated  that  some  level  of  pay  in- 
crease is  nevertheless,  in  order  and  ex- 
pressed special  concern  about  the  level  of 
compensation  for  the  Federal  judiciary.  He 
subsequently  submitted  to  Congress  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  pay  of  Justices  and 
judges  of  the  United  States  and  has  now  fol- 
lowed this  action  with  a  similar  communication 
respecting  executive  branch  officers  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Senwr  Executive  Service. 

I  agree  with  President  Bush  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist  that  the  defeat  of  the  Salary 
Commission  pay  proposals  simply  cannot  end 
our  consideration  of  the  difficult  issue  of  ade- 
quately compensating  judges  and  senior  Fed- 
eral executives.  This  issue  has  special  force 
as  to  the  judiciary,  whose  judges  appointed 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution  make  a  tra- 
ditionally lifetime  commitment  to  judicial  serv- 
ice at  the  tinne  they  accept  appointment  to  the 
bench.  This  tradition  of  lifetime  service  during 
good  behavior  has  well  served  the  constitu- 
tional concerns  to  preserve  the  separation  of 
powers   and   protect   judicial    independence 
The  growing  number  of  judicial  resignations, 
as  well  as  evkjence  of  increasing  difficulty  iri 
recmrting   to  judicial   office  eminent   lawyers 
representing  a  cross-section  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  of  American  society,  persuade  me 
that  Congress  must  promptly  revisit  the  issue 
of  fair  compensation  for  Federal  office  hold- 
ers, despite  its  clear  politrcal  volatility. 

Therefore,  I  introduced  H.R.  2181  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  Judical  Conference  in 
placing  squarely  before  Congress  the  issue  of 
salary  adjustment  for  justices  and  judges  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  view  this  bill  as  by 
any  means  the  exclusive  vehicle  for  legislative 
consideration  but  offer  it  only  as  one  alterna- 
tive that  may  be  considered  along  with  other 
measures  to  provide  needed  compensation 
relief. 

H.R.  2181  would  affect  the  conference  rec- 
ommendation for  a  30-percent  increase  in  ju- 
dicial pay  at  all  levels  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
It  would  also  implement  an  improved  method 
of  future  judicial  salary  adjustment  to  reflect 
increases  in  living  costs  by  linking  such  pay 
raises  to  the  cun^ent  mechanism  for  adjust- 
ment of  CMl  service  retirement  annuities. 

Attached  to  this  statement  is  a  sectional 
analysis  of  H.R  2181  prepared  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  describing 
in  detail  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  In  summary. 
It  would  upon  enactment  increase  by  30  per- 
cent the  salanes  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  of  Federal  judges  appointed  under  artk:le 
III  Independent  provisions  of  existing  law 
would  make  this  needed  adjustment  applica- 
ble as  well  to  the  salaries  of  judges  of  the 
U.S.  Claims  Court,  U.S.  bankmptcy  judges  and 
magistrates,  and  several  categories  of  judges 
outside  the  judicial  branch  such  as  those  on 
the  US  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  the  U  S 
Tax  Court 
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I  hope  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  act  promptly  and  judiciously  upon 
the  pay  issue  and  will  seriously  consider  the 
proposed  solutions  to  this  thorny  problem  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  2181. 


RICHARD  T.  CASTRO— HISPANIC 
LEADER 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  19S9 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  this 
lotion,  the  Hispanic  community  is  seeing  ttie 
emergence  of  a  new  generation  of  bright,  ar- 
ticulate, and  committed  leaders.  Among  these 
Impressive  new  leaders  is  Richard  T.  Castro, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Agency  for 
Human  Rights  and  Community  Retations  for 
the  city  of  Denver,  CO.  Mr.  Castro  has  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  Hispanics  and  all  of  Den- 
ver's citizens  in  his  tenure  at  the  Human 
Rights  Agency.  Denver  and  Hispanics  in  Colo- 
rado are  lucky  to  have  such  fine  representa- 
tkKi. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit  two  arti- 
cles written  by  Mr.  Castro  for  the  Record.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  them  and  to  re- 
member the  name  of  Rk*ard  Castro— we  are 
certain  to  hear  more  from  this  rising  star. 

[From  the  Colorado  Statesman,  June  30, 

1989] 

Reagan  Court  Has  Arrived— PRESstraE  Now 

OH  BxrsH  AMD  Congress 

(By  Richard  Castro) 

In  1987  the  U.S.  Senate  delMted  the  ap- 
pointment of  Robert  Bork  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  After  emotional 
testimony,  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  reject- 
ed Bork.  A  majority  of  the  meml)ers  felt 
that  he  was  an  ideological  crusader  who 
lacked  the  balance  the  Court  needed.  The 
civil  righU  community  heralded  the  Bork 
defeat  as  a  major  victory  and  a  setback  for 
then-President  Ronald  Reagan,  who  was 
charting  a  course  to  roll  back  the  gains 
made  in  the  last  40  years  regarding  racial 
equality. 

The  opponents  of  Bork  are  now  wonder- 
ing whether  they  may  have  let  their  guard 
down  too  soon.  A  quiet  California  Judge 
named  Anthony  Kennedy  was  subaequently 
nominated  by  Reagan  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  after  much  less  opposlUon.  Al- 
though Kennedy  has  an  easy-going  manner 
and  talks  more  moderately  than  BoA,  his 
voting  on  five  major  civil  rights  cases  re- 
cently demonstrate  his  conservative  bent. 

The  courts'  conservatives  dominated  three 
rulings  Issued  in  rapid-fire  two  weeka  ago 
and  Kennedy  was  the  swing  vote  in  each  of 
those  5-4  cases.  One  gave  whites  more 
leeway  to  fight  affirmative-action  plans  to 
reverse  discrimination,  another  gave  em- 
ployees limited  time  to  fUe  bias  claims,  and 
the  third  barred  use  of  a  Civil  War-era  law 
to  win  damages  for  racial  harassment.  Earli- 
er, the  Court  made  it  harder  for  bias  com- 
plaints to  rely  on  minority-hiring  statistics 
and  restricted  government  set-asldea  for  mi- 
nority contractors.  In  the  five  cases,  con- 
servative Justices  William  Rehnquist.  Byron 
White.  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and  Antonin 
Scalia  were  joined  by  Keimedy.  who  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a  reliable  ally  in  civil  rights  cases. 
Kennedy's  predecessor,  Lewis  Powell,  was 
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decidedly    more    moderate    and    took    the 
middle  ground. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  tliis  week.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  signed  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  On  July  2nd  of  that  year,  the  law 
went  into  effect.  The  Act  forbids  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex 
and  some  othsr  categories.  It  was  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  gave  life  and  force  to  the 
statute's  words.  In  a  1971  case  called  Griggs 
vs.  Duke  Power,  the  court  ruled  unanimous- 
ly that  "ntle  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  pro- 
hibited not  Just  purposeful  discrimination, 
but  also  Job  requirements  and  practices  that 
had  the  effect  of  discrimination.  In  those 
cases,  the  Origgs  opinion  said  employers 
had  the  burden  of  justifying  the  necessity 
of  such  practices. 

The  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court  this 
term  directly  threaten  the  foundation  of 
equal  employment  opportunities  for  women 
and  racial  minorities.  When  it  comes  to  civil 
rights,  it  is  now  clear  that  Reagan's  Court 
has  arrived.  In  the  wake  of  these  decisions, 
employers,  particularly  in  the  private 
sector,  may  now  decide  to  abandon  affirma- 
tive action  altogether.  The  Court  rulings 
grant  room  for  employers  to  maneuver  away 
from  implementing  all  but  the  most  token 
of  affirmative  action  policies,  for  fear  of  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  those  not  covered  by 
such  plans.  Moreover,  even  though  the  deci- 
sion does  not  directly  affect  voluntarily - 
adopted  affirmative  action  plans,  many  such 
plans  were  modeled  on  consent  decrees.  If 
court-approved  plans  are  now  subject  to  liti- 
gation, the  attack  on  voluntary  programs 
cannot  be  far  l)ehind. 

Ralph  Neas,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
stated  recently,  "This  court  is  a  radical 
court  that  Is  going  out  of  its  way  to  under- 
mine well-established  civil  rights  statutes." 
It  is  important  to  understand,  according  to 
Neas,  that  we  have  had  a  conservative  court 
for  two  decades,  but  in  recent  weeks  the 
court  has  run  amok  and  totally  ignored  judi- 
cial restraint. 

Neas  says  that  during  the  1980s,  the 
Reagan  administration,  led  then  by  Attor- 
ney General  Edwin  Meese  III  and  his  sulx>r- 
dinate  William  Bradford  Reynolds,  "forced 
the  civil  rights  community  and  Congress  to 
re-fight  the  civil  rights  battles  that  were 
won  in  the  1960s  and  '70s." 

Prior  civil  rights  victories  on  voting  rights, 
affirmative  action,  housing,  and  in  other 
areas,  "all  were  threatened  by  the  Reagan 
Department  of  Justice,"  Neas  says,  "but 
there  was  a  reaffirmation  of  civil  rights  by 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  bi- 
partisan repudiation  of  the  extremism  of 
the  Reagan-Meese  agenda." 

"What  the  court  has  done  recently."  Neas 
says,  "is  force  the  civil  rights  community  to 
fight  those  same  t>attles  for  a  third  time. 
but  without  the  court  as  an  ally." 

The  pressure  now  shifts  to  President 
George  Bush  and  the  Congress.  If  we,  as  a 
country,  are  going  to  do  away  with  affirma- 
tive action,  then  we  had  l>etter  redouble  the 
national  effort  to  both  fight  and  recognize 
racism.  Ronald  Reagan  did  neither.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  promised  "a  kinder,  gentler 
nation."  If  he  is  going  to  be  true  to  his  rhet- 
oric then  he  must  ensure  that  reverse  dis- 
crimination Is  not  replaced  by  the  old  dis- 
crimination. 

Columnist  Richard  Cohen  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  summed  up  the  cliaUenge  to 
President  Bush  when  he  recently  wrote. 
"America  is  a  changed  nation,  but  not  so 
changed  that  racism  does  not  remain  its 
most  durable  weed.  A  Supreme  Court  major- 
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ity,  mostly  raised  in  comfort  and  viewing 
the  world  from  country  club  pools,  sees  only 
green  fairways.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  President 
to  notice  the  caddy." 

THE  1»»0  CENSUS  IS  IMFORTANT  TO  HUPAHICS 

The  U.S.  census  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
exciting  issue,  tmt  in  preparing  for  the  1990 
census  count,  Hispanic  Americans  would  l>e 
wise  to  get  involved  today  in  the  planning 
for  this  effort. 

What  is  at  issue  with  the  V£.  census, 
which  takes  place  every  10  years,  is  political 
power  and  financial  resource  allocation.  De- 
pending on  whether  there  is  a  more  accu- 
rate count  of  all  persons  residing  in  the 
United  SUtes,  a  power  shift  is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  ijJB.  Congress.  Sunt>elt  states 
such  as  Texas,  California,  Arizona  and  Flor- 
ida could  gain  a  total  of  11  new  congresmer- 
sons,  t>ased  on  the  growing  number  of  His- 
panics moving  into  these  sUtes  and  from 
migration  of  U.8.  residents  from  the  frost- 
belt  of  the  Northeast  to  this  region.  Should 
this  shift  occur,  Hispanic  Americans  could 
t>e  expected  to  have  a  larger  role  in  electing 
individualB  to  Congress  who  would  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  rich  diversity,  Iwth  histori- 
cal and  cultural,  of  the  Southwest. 

In  our  own  sUte  of  Colorado,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  Hispanics  to  recognize  that  a  com- 
plete count  is  also  essential  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  the  Legislature  draws  up  the 
congressional  districts  based  on  population 
figures  in  different  commimlties.  counties, 
neighborhoods  and  blocks  and  the  bound- 
aries of  sUte  legislative  districU,  water  dis- 
tricts, school  districts  and  the  like  are  simi- 
larly drawn. 

I  was  one  of  11  memtiers  appointed  to  the 
1981  Colorado  Reitf>portionment  Commis- 
sion. This  commission  was  charged  with 
drawing  100  sUte  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  legislative  districts.  This  com- 
mission will  be  established  again  in  1991. 
Hispanics  need  to  be  involved  in  this  process 
as  well  to  insure  that  the  districts  are  drawn 
with  a  "community  of  interest"  in  mind. 
Prior  plans  over  the  years  gerrymandered 
Hispanics,  blacks  and  others  out  of  political 
power  by  carving  legislative  districts  that 
split  or  diluted  minority  communities.  The 
UJS.  Voter  Rights  Act.  which  the  English 
Only  movement  would  like  to  weaken, 
helped  prevent  this  dilution  of  power  in 
1981.  We  need  to  protect  that  act  in  1991. 

A  complete  count  is  Important  to  commu- 
nities like  Denver.  According  to  an  article 
from  the  January  25,  1988,  edition  of  the 
Washinffton  Post,  some  $33  billion  to  $50 
billion  a  year  in  federal  grants  to  sUtes  and 
localities  Is  allocated  according  to  popula- 
tion. New  YoriL  City,  in  a  1980  suit  which  it 
lost  recently,  claimed  a  loss  of  up  to  $52  mil- 
lion a  year  in  grants  l)ecause  blacks  and  His- 
panics were  undercounted.  Denver,  with  a 
population  of  approximately  500,000.  stands 
to  gain  or  lose  millions  of  dollars  depending 
on  whether  the  new  count  is  more  or  less 
than  that  figure,  for  puriMses  of  federal 
grant  allocation.  It  is  important  that  all 
residents  lie  counted  so  that  we  can  receive 
our  fair  share  of  federal  fimds. 

Not  everybody  agrees  that  all  residenU 
should  be  coimted.  Roger  Conner,  who  is 
head  of  the  Federation  for  American  Immi- 
gration Reform  (FAIR)  and  pushed  the 
Simpson-Rodino  Immigration  bill  through 
Congress  with  former  Governor  Richard 
Lamm,  has  another  idea.  Although  the  n.S. 
Constitution  sUtes  that  all  residents  should 
be  counted,  Conner  wants  to  exclude  non- 
citizens.  Conner  says  the  Census  Bureau 
should    Include   a   census   question   asking 
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people  whether  they  are  citizens.  This. 
Conner  argues,  would  show  how  many  non 
citizens  had  been  counted  in  each  jurisdic 
tion. 

Jim  Gorman,  spokesman  for  the  US 
Census  Bureau,  contends  that  excluding  il 
legal  aliens  from  the  count  is  unconstitu 
tional.  Gorman  says,  "We  count  everyone 
except  temporary  residents.  That  s  the  way 
we  read  the  Constitution." 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCI 
ENCE.  SPACE,  AND  TECHNOLO 
GY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today, 
on  the  anniversary  of  man's  first  steps  on  the 
Moon,  not  to  look  back  on  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  this  country,  but  to  look  forward 
to  a  rededtcation  of  our  country  to  the  goals 
and  ideals  that  led  us  to  the  Moon  20  years 
ago. 

Today  I  am  introducting  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  National  Academy  of  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology.  This  Academy  would 
be  a  sibling  of  West  Point,  the  Naval  Acade- 
my, and  the  Air  Force  Academy.  It  would  at- 
tract the  finest  young  minds  in  the  country, 
who  would  achieve  admission  to  the  Academy 
by  means  of  congressional  appointment  and 
competitive  examination.  The  United  States 
woukj  offer  this  education  opportunity  to  quali- 
fied students  m  exchange  for  a  4-year  com- 
mitment to  Government  service.  It  is  my  hope 
that  one  day  the  Academy  will  stand  as  a 
shining  beacon  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  the 
technologkral  leadership  of  the  United  States 

For  years  the  United  States  has  shown  a 
progressive  decline  in  the  aptitude  of  the  Na- 
tion's students  in  the  areas  of  science  and 
techrx)logy  A  recent  international  study 
showed  that  13-year-olds  in  the  United  States 
were  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  achieve- 
ment ratings  in  math  and  science.  The  study, 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
showed  tfie  sad  state  of  our  young  people  s 
knowledge  of  science  and  technology 

There  is  surely  a  need  for  reform  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels  of  our  educa- 
tion system.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration will  folkjw  up  on  its  promises  to 
increase  the  quality  of  education  for  our  young 
people.  My  bill  does  not  directly  address  this 
aspect  of  ttie  fxoblem.  It  is,  however,  my  hope 
that  a  National  Academy  of  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  will  provide  an  irx»ntive  and 
a  goal  for  ttK>se  students  with  a  stror>g  inter- 
est in  the  scier>ces. 

For  years  we  have  k>st  ground  to  the  Japa- 
nese In  tt^  areas  of  science  and  technologi- 
cal innovations.  We  used  to  be  tf>e  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  electronics,  communications, 
manufactunng,  and  computer  techrvjlogy 
Now,  the  only  leadership  position  we  can 
claim  is  a  positkin  as  tt>e  leading  consumer  of 
Japanese  techrrokjgy  For  too  many  years,  we 
have  stood  passively  by.  while  our  technologi- 
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cal  supenority  was  taken  from  us.  It  is  time  we 
started  fighting  t>ack. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  Act  would  help  us  regain  our 
sufjenonty  in  the  high  technology  world  of  the 
nineties  It  would  provide  a  Government-spon- 
sored education  and  research  center  to  attract 
the  finest  minds  in  the  country.  The  Academy 
would  serve  as  a  focus  for  our  country's  re- 
newed efforts  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology.  The  country  would  tienefit  greatly 
by  the  Government  service  requirements  of 
Academy  admission,  and  by  the  gradual  influx 
of  Academy  students  into  the  private  sector. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  opens  a 
window  of  opportunity  for  students  of  all  in- 
comes and  backgrounds  it  is  a  small  step  for 
Congress,  and  a  giant  leap  for  the  future  of 
our  country.  I  hope  to  see  it  passed. 

The  full  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows. 
H.R.  - 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattt^es  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I    SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Academy  of  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
Act". 

SEC    2.  eST.'^Bl.lSHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ACADEMY 

There  is  established  in  the  Department  of 
Education  a  National  Academy  of  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Academy"),  for  the  in- 
struction and  preparation  for  Federal  serv- 
ice of  selected  persons. 

SEl     X    ESTABLLSHMi;.Vr   OK   AOVISORV    COMMIS- 
SION 

There  is  established  a  commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  con- 
sisting of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  The  Commission 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  the  selection  of  a  permanent  location 
for  the  Academy  and  the  establishment  of  a 
course  of  study,  organizational  structure, 
and  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Academy. 
The  Commission  shall  make  its  report  to 
the  Secretary  as  soon  as  practicable. 

SEl    I   L«K  .ATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY 

tai  In  Generai,.  -The  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion shall  determine  the  location  of  the 
Academy  in  the  United  States  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

( 1 1  The  Secretary  shall  accept  the  unani- 
mous decision  for  a  permanent  location  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Commission. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  is  not  unanimous,  the  Com- 
mission by  a  majority  vote  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  3  sites.  located  in  the  United 
States,  from  which  the  Secretary  shall 
select  one  as  the  permanent  location. 

(b)  Following  the  selection  of  a  location 
for  the  Academy,  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion is  authorized— 

(1)  to  acquire  land  from  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  without  reimburse- 
ment, with  the  consent  of  such  departments 
and  agencies; 

(2)  to  acquire  lands  and  rights  pertaining 
thereto,  or  any  other  interests  therein,  in- 
cluding the  temporary  use  thereof,  by  dona- 
tion, purchase,  exchange  of  Federally 
owned  lands,  or  otherwise: 

(3)  to  prepare  plans,  specifications,  and 
designs,  to  make  surveys  and  to  do  all  other 
preparatory  work  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  advisable  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction,  equipping 
and  organization  of  the  Academy  at  such  lo- 
cation, and 
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(4)  to  construct  and  equip  temporary  or 
permanent  public  works,  including  build 
ings.  facilities,  appurtenances,  and  utilities, 
at  such  location. 

SEC.  5.  TEMPORARY  FACILITIES. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  temporary 
facilities  and  enabling  early  operation  of  the 
Academy,  the  Secretary  of  Education  is  au 
thorized  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  the 
minimum  additional  number  of  temporary 
buildings  and  the  modification  of  existing 
structures  smd  facilities  on  existing  govern- 
ment property  and  to  provide  for  the  proper 
functioning,  equipping,  maintaining,  and  re- 
pairing thereof.  The  Secretary  may  contract 
with  institutions  for  such  operation  or  in- 
struction as  he  deems  necessary. 

SEC.  «.  COCRSE  OF  STVDY    AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICIALS. 

The  Secretary  of  Education,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Commission,  shall  determine 
the  course  of  study  and  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Academy,  and  shall  estab- 
lish such  rules  and  appoint  such  officials  as 
are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
the  Academy. 

SEC  7.  ADMISSIO.NS. 

The  Secretary  of  Education,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Commission,  shall  determine 
the  size  of  the  student  body  at  the  Academy 
and  shall  oversee  all  admissions  procedures. 
Admissions  to  the  academy  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  following  marmer: 

( 1 )  Each  Senator  and  Representative  shall 
nominate  not  more  than  20  persons,  who 
shall  tie  eligible  to  take  a  competitive  exami- 
nation which  shall  be  held  annually.  The 
number  of  vacancies  allocated  to  each  State 
shall  l)e  proportional  to  the  representation 
in  the  Congress  from  that  State.  Appoint- 
ments from  each  State  shall  be  made  from 
among  qualified  candidates  nominated  from 
that  State  in  the  order  of  merit  established 
by  the  examinations. 

(2)  Vacancies  allocated  to  other  sources 
shall  be  filled  from  among  qualified  candi- 
dates in  each  category  in  order  of  merit  es 
tabllshed  by  similar  competitive  examina- 
tions and  shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  appointments  authorized. 

SEC  K.  SERVICE  TO  INITED  STATES. 

Each  student  at  the  Academy  shall,  in 
return  for  their  education  and  room  and 
board,  owe  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent  4 
years  of  Government  service.  This  4  year 
commitment  may  be  served  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  or  any 
other  organization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment devoted  to  endeavors  relating  to  sci- 
ence, space,  or  technology,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Education.  The 
4  year  conunitment  may  also  be  served  in 
the  United  States  Army,  the  United  States 
Navy,  the  United  States  Air  Force,  or  the 
Unted  States  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


AGRICULTURE  LEADERS  ON 
WORLD  TRADE 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

or  TEKNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1989 

Mr    SUNDQUIST    Mr   Speaker.  I  was  pnvi- 
ledged  to  take  part  recently  in  a  Roundtable 
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on  International  Agricultural  Policy,  held  in  my 
hometown  of  Memphis,  TN.  I  woukj  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  agriculture  leaders  who  attended 
that  sesskjn,  as  well  as  some  background 
about  the  conference  Kself. 

Agriculture  Leaders  on  World  Trade 
Thirty-five  senior  agricultural  leaders 
from  the  Mid-South,  met  In  Memphis  on 
June  15-16  to  critically  review  America's 
International  agricultural  policy.  Discussion 
focused  on  economic  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  developing  countries 
of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Citi- 
zens Network  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  Wash- 
ington-based organization  dedicated  to 
mainUlning  U.S.  leadership  in  the  global 
economy,  sponsored  this  Roundtable  on 
International  Agricultural  Policy.  The  par- 
ticipants in  the  Roundtable  discussed  a  wide 
range  of  issues  pertaining  to  U.S.-Third 
World  agricultural  relations.  These  issues 
included  the  negative  impact  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's foreign  debt  upon  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  that  region  and  the  need  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth  in  the  developing 
countries  If  these  coimtries  are  to  buy  more 
agricultural  products  from  the  United 
SUtes.  Based  upon  these  wide-ranging, 
frank,  and  open  discussions,  the  partici- 
pants drafted  the  following  consensus  sUte- 
ment,  including  one  major  policy  recom- 
mendation and  three  corollary  recommen- 
dations: 

COKSEWSUS  policy  STATEMENT  OP  THE  MEM- 
PHIS ROUNDTABLE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  AGRI- 
CULTURAL POLICY 

The  whole  range  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  foreign  policy  institutions  must  be  fun- 
damentally readjusted  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  America's  international  economic  in- 
terests. 
As  corollaries  to  this  statement: 
U  S.  agricultural  interests  should  support 
an  early  resolution  of  the  Third  World  debt 
crisis. 

U.S.  policies  on  world  trade  and  aid  should 
be  redirected  to  actively  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  U.S.  agriculture,  with  the  objective 
of  enhancing  our  ability  to  compete  in 
export  markets. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  private  sector 
should  have  as  a  goal  the  opening  up  of  new 
areas  for  U.S.  investment  and  repatriation 
of  profits  from  Third  World  countries. 

The  Roundtable  on  International  Agricul- 
tural Policy  was  held  at  Agricenter  Interna- 
tional, a  unique  public-private  venture  in 
Memphis  housing  conference  facilities,  the 
largest  permanent  display  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  country,  and  extensive  plots 
for  demonstrating  new  crop  varieties,  fertil- 
izers, and  pesticides.  Participants  in  the 
RoundUble  included  producers,  leaders  of 
producers  organizations,  bankers  dealing 
with  commodity  export  financing,  repre- 
senUtlves  of  agribusiness,  and  officials  of 
state  and  federal  governments. 

The  co-sponsors  of  the  Roundtable  were 
the  Arkansas  Soybean  Association,  Federal 
Compress  and  Warehouse  Company  (Mem- 
phis), The  MaUory  Group  (Memphis),  the 
National  Cotton  Council  of  America.  Pen 
Holdings,  Inc.  (NashvUle),  the  Tennessee 
Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Tennessee  Soybean 
Association.  Other  organizations  represent- 
ed at  the  Roundtable  were  the  National 
Cottonseed  Products  Association,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Farm  Bureau,  the  Arkansas  Farm 
Bureau,  Union  Planters  Bank  (Memphis), 
the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  at  the  Universi- 
ties  of   Arkansas    and   Tennessee.    Sovran 
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Bank  (Nashville),  and  the  Arkansas  Port 
Producers. 

In  addition  to  my  own  remarks,  the  round- 
table  members  heard  from;  William  H. 
Walker  III.  President  of  Agricenter  Interna- 
tional, former  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  State  of  Termessee,  and  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Earl  L. 
Butz,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
Duane  Acker,  President  Emeritus  of  Kansas 
State  University  and  Assistant  for  Pood  and 
Agriculture  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development;  Car- 
roll G.  Brunthaver,  President  of  Sparks 
Commodities,  Inc.,  in  Memphis,  and  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Conmiodity  Programs; 
and  Mark  Drabenstott,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  senior  agricultural  economist  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City. 
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natkins;  a  policy  which  Is  grounded  in  an  un- 
derstanding Of  the  social  and  political  move- 
ments whk:h  are  rising  in  this  part  of  the 
w(}rid.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  also  remember 
the  history  of  the  captive  nations.  Their  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  are  much  like  our  own.  Do 
not  do  them  the  injustice  of  at)andoning  them 
to  a  bygone  histcxical  era. 

We  in  the  West  must  do  more  than  merely 
decry  attacks  on  human  freedom.  The  nature 
of  this  struggle  is  ultimately  one  that  vinll  be 
decided  not  by  military  might,  but  by  resolve 
and  confidence  in  the  future  of  freotom.  My 
dear  colleagues,  I  ask  you  today  to  c(xitinue 
work  toward  a  solutkw  to  the  unacceptable 
situation  which  exists  in  the  w(xW  today,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  continued  need  for  a 
Captive  Nations  Week. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OP  CON- 
GRESSMAN TOM  LANTOS'  SUP- 
PORT FOR  H.R.  1860 


HON.  TOM  SAWYER 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an  ad- 
ministrative en-or,  (Congressman  Tom  Lantos' 
name  was  not  included  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  1860  before  the  bill  passed  the  House 
on  July  17,  1989.  I  would  like  to  note  that  Mr. 
Lantos  supports  this  important  legislation, 
and  I  regret  that  his  name  did  not  appear  on 
the  bill. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 
Mr.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959,  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  established 
Captive  Nations  Week  through  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  86-90,  it  could  not  foresee  how 
important  and  relevant  the  idea  would  remain 
into  the  1980's.  Although  the  rhetoric  has 
changed  from  cold  war  slogans  to  human 
rights  issues,  the  underlying  truths  remain: 
Freedom  and  self-determination  are  not  just 
phikisophical  notions  left  over  from  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries,  but  are  flesh  and  blood 
issues  that  have  so  captured  the  imaginatkjn 
of  men  and  women  throughout  the  worid  that 
people  continue  to  struggle  and  suffer  for  the 
fulfillment  of  those  ideals. 

Symbolically  and  tangibly.  Captive  Natkjns 
Week  is  important.  It  brings  our  attention  back 
to  the  not-too-distant  past  and  opens  up  the 
pages  of  history  to  remind  us,  and  show  a 
new  generation  that  great  injustk:e  continues 
against  the  people  now  known  as  the  captive 
nations.  Whether  that  injustice  was  done  as 
long  as  60  years  ago  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ukraine  and  Baltic  States,  or  only  a  decade 
ago  in  Afghanistan,  we  must  always  work 
toward  the  emancipation  of  these  nati<xis. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  use  the  occa- 
sion of  Captive  Nations  Week  to  focus  its  at- 
tention on  the  formulation  of  a  sdkj  and  con- 
sistent f<xeign  policy  toward  these  occupied 


HARD  TIMES  IN  TIMBER 
COUNTRY 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  lawsuits  and  legislation,  vast  areas 
of  the  Natkjn's  public  lands  are  being  made 
off  limits  to  the  people  wtro  live  around  them. 
In  Alaska  the  preservation  lobby  is  attacking 
the  jobs  of  the  people  of  the  Tor>gass  Nation- 
al Forest  by  arguing  tfiat  the  forest  is  below 
cost.  In  the  Pacifk;  Northwest,  the  preserva- 
tionist lobby  is  attacking  the  jobs  of  the 
people  of  the  small  towns  surrounded  by  na- 
tional forests  by  using  the  spotted  owl— they 
can't  argue  economk^s  because  those  forests 
make  money.  In  the  Southern  States,  a  new 
row  Is  beginning  as  preservationist  groups 
stop  logging  by  Invoking  the  red  axkaded 
woodpecker. 

These  areas  of  the  country  are  our  leading 
producers  of  softwocxls  on  a  renewable  tasi&, 
and  as  our  domestk:  production  of  these 
woods  go  down,  our  Imports  go  up. 

Recently,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  featured 
an  article  ab(xjt  the  impact  on  kx»l  communi- 
ties in  the  Pacific  Northwest  because  of  the 
spotted  owl.  The  readers  could  sutjstitute  any 
town  in  southeast  Alaska  or  the  South  for  the 
towns  in  question  in  the  Pacifk:  Ncxthwest. 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  14, 1989] 

Loggers  See  Spotted  Owl  as  a  Harbinger 
OP  Doom 

(By  Mark  A.  Stein) 

Sweet  Home,  Ore.— Steve  Rood  was  on  a 
last  tour  through  the  old  Sweet  Home  Saw- 
mill, hopping  down  creaking  catwalks  to 
look  at  a  cannibalized  edging  saw. 

"It  is  no  fun  seeing  it  this  way,"  he  said, 
and  sighed. 

Rood  will  not  have  to  look  for  long  at  the 
idled  mill  in  the  heart  of  town.  Workmen  al- 
ready were  busy  dismantling  the  massive  old 
building  plank  by  plank,  setting  aside  the 
pieces  to  meet  an  inglorious  end  as  free  fire- 
wood. 

As  the  mill  shrinks  in  size,  it  grows  as  a 
syml)ol  of  the  timber  controversy  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  The  WiUamette  Industries 
plant  is  the  third  mill  to  close  in  the  last 
year  in  this  mill  town  of  6,890  people,  and 
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one  of  at  least  a  score  of  sawmills  idled 
throughout  Oregon  in  that  time. 

Willamette  Industries  and  others  cite  sev- 
eral reasons  for  closing  their  mills,  but  the 
one  that  most  often  boils  people's  blood  is 
the  log  supply  shortage  attributed  to  law- 
suits over  the  future  of  the  northern  spot- 
ted owl. 

With  the  failure  last  month  of  a  summit 
between  preservationists  and  timber  compa 
nies.  and  the  start  next  month  of  hearings 
on  whether  to  formally  protect  the  owl. 
many  people  fear  environmental  concerns 
will  close  other  mills  soon. 

Maybe  one  of  Sweet  Home's  five  remain 
ing  mills  will  be  among  those  closed. 
Maybe  all  of  them. 

There's  a  pervading  uncertainty  and 
questioning,  "  said  Erik  V.  Kvarsten.  the 
Sweet  Home  city  manager.  "People  here  are 
uncertain  about  their  very  livelihood.  Thus 
area  is  good  for  one  thing,  logging,  and 
people  here  see  that  being  taken  away  from 
them.  " 

Even  for  people  used  to  the  boom  and 
bust  logging  industry,  the  prospect  of  mas 
sively  expanding  wildlife  preserves— one 
fourth  of  this  year's  U.S.  Forest  Service 
timber  sales  and  a  third  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management's  sales  have  been 
blocked  by  court  order— is  frightening. 

"The  1982  recession  was  caused  by  cyclical 
issues  like  interest  rates,  and  people  realized 
they  would  eventually  right  themselves. 
Kvarsten  said.  But  with  these  environmen 
tal  issues,  people  are  not  sure  it  will  ever 
change.  They  don't  see  it  ever  ending  or  get- 
trng  better." 

In  Oregon,  with  its  uniquely  generous  rev 
enue-sharing  plan  with  the  federal  govern 
ment.  losing  timberland  means  losing  much 
more  than  a  few  thousand  jobs.  It  also 
means  losing  timber  receipts  set  aside  for 
schools  and  roads— perhaps  $72  million  lost 
to  the  state. 

"Those  of  us  who  live  here,  we  are  caught 
between  the  preservationists  and  the  Indus 
try."'  said  John  Kunzman.  who  owns  two 
Sweet  Home  timlser-supply  shops  and  orga 
nizes  grass-roots  support  for  loggers 
throughout  the  Northwest.  "We  re  the  ones 
being  squeezed  in  the  middle;  we're  the  one.s 
t>eing  crushed.  " 

Sweet  Home  will  not  sour  without  a  fight 
As  in  a  growing  number  of  logging  commu 
nities.  from  Happy  Camp.  Calif.,  to  Forks. 
Wash.,  yellow  ribbons  fly  from  homes,  cars 
and  businesses  to  show  support  for  loggers. 
And  lately  tiny  yellow  dots  have  appeared 
on  the  cash  that  loggers  spend,  illustrating 
the  importance  of  their  paychecks  to  the  re 
gion's  economy. 

Last  week,  some  folks  m  Sweet  Home 
went  so  far  as  to  issue  open  mvitations  to 
city  dwellers  from  Portland.  Los  Angeles 
and  even  New  York  City  to  come  for  a  brief 
visit— stay  with  a  local  family  if  necessary— 
and  see  for  themselves  what  logging  is  all 
about. 

"We  want  people  to  come  here  and  .see 
what  we  are  doing."  said  Dan  Conrad,  a  Wil 
lamette  Industries  employee  We  want 
them  to  see  that  we  aren"t  tearing  up  the 
Isuid.  and  we  aren't  about  to  cut  down  the 
last  tree  in  Oregon." 

Conrad  and  Kunzman— leaders  of  the 
Sweet  Home  Chapter  of  Communities  for  a 
Great  Oregon,  a  grass-roots  lobbying 
group— say  they  have  heard  from  relatives 
and  friends  who  mistakenly  believe  that 
Oregon  is  about  to  lose  its  last  tree. 
Reality  is  far  more  complex. 
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LEADING  TIMER  STATE 

In  fact.  Oregon  is  still  by  far  the  country's 
most  productive  timber  state,  followed  by 
California  and  Washington. 

Like  those  states.  Oregon  is  covered  by 
many  millions  of  trees  that  contain  many 
billions  of  board-feet  of  wood.  The  temper- 
ate, well-watered,  mineral-rich  Coast  Range 
and  Cascade  Range  mountains  remain  the 
best  places  on  the  planet  to  grow  softwood 
trees,  especially  straight  and  strong  Douglas 
fir. 

But  there  are  problems.  Not  all  those 
trees  are  readily  available.  Many  arc  pre- 
served in  parks  and  wilderness  areas.  Many 
more,  on  intensively  cut  private  lands,  are 
too  young  to  harvest  until  well  into  the  next 
century. 

What  is  left,  to  a  great  extent,  are  the  fed- 
eral forests  managed  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  But  these 
public  lands  have  many  uses— only  one  of 
which  IS  to  supply  timber.  Providing  recrea- 
tion is  another,  as  is  protecting  watershed 
that  supplies  most  of  the  region's  surface 
water 

Accommodating  wildlife  is  another  land 
use.  with  the  northern  spotted  owl  causing 
the  most  concern  at  the  moment.  To  help 
maintain  a  degree  of  biological  diversity 
that  scientists  say  is  needed  to  presene  the 
environment,  a  federal  law  forbids  the  gov 
emment  to  drive  any  species  into  extinction. 
Environmentalists  have  charged  that  cut- 
ting down  virgin,  or  "old  growth,"  timber 
threatens  the  northern  spotted  owl  with  ex- 
tinction. Scientists  agree  that  this  owl  sub- 
species requires  several  unusual  characteris- 
tics of  old-growth  forests,  such  as  standing 
dead  trees  to  give  it  a  hunting  perch,  living 
trees  of  various  sizes  to  let  it  hide  from 
predators  and  dead  logs  to  house  its  prey. 

Such  characteristics  normally  are  not 
found  m  managed  tree  plantations  that  usu- 
ally replace  old  growth  once  it  is  cut.  Plan- 
tations tend  to  have  even-sized  trees,  few  if 
any  dead  trees  or  downed  logs,  and  clean 
forest  floors 

However,  research  is  being  conducted  to 
determine  if  the  most  critical  old  growth 
rharacteristics  can  be  successfully  mimicked 
on  tree  plantations,  as  well  as  to  see  if  the 
owl  IS  naturally  adapting  to  second 
growth"  on  tree  farms. 

Indeed,  research  is  under  way  to  deter- 
mine exactly  how  many  northern  spotted 
owLs  are  out  there  The  US  Fish  and  Wild 
life  Service  recently  estimated  that  there 
are  perhaps  .3,000  to  4.500  many  more  than 
the  decade-old  estimate  of  a  few  hundred 
birds,  but  possibly  far  fewer  than  what  may 
be  seen  by  large  bands  of  scientists  now 
combing  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  uncertainty  over  this  shy.  mottled 
brown.  16-inch  high  raptor  fuels  the  bitter 
debate  over  how  far  people  should  go  to  pro- 
tect it 

Loggers,  from  paneled  Portland  board 
rooms  to  noisy  Sweet  Home  mill  floors, 
insist  that  current  court  injunctions  ob- 
tained by  preservationists  go  much  too  far. 
considering  the  large  gaps  in  research  about 
the  bird. 

Preservationists,  including  the  national 
Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund  and  local 
Oregon  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
counter  that  the  owl  acts  as  a  proverbial 
"canary  in  a  coal  mine"  and  its  difficulties 
indicate  fundamental  problems  with  the  re- 
gions" entire  forest  ecosystem. 

But  if  the  condition  and  fate  of  the  north- 
em  spotted  owl  is  uncertain,  so  too  is  the 
condition  and  fate  of  logging  lovms  such  as 
Sweet  Home.  Such  towns  were  not  part  of 
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the  "Oregon  Comeback"  that  pulled  Port- 
land up  from  the  1982  recession  by  diversi- 
fying its  economy  into  Pacific  Rim  trade 
and  electronics. 

Sweet  Home,  like  other  rural  Pacific 
Northwest  mill  towns,  lives  on  lumber.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  said  the  nine  largest 
private  firms  here  employ  1.202;  1.000  of 
those  jobs— 83%— are  in  forest  products, 
from  lumber  and  plywood  to  veneer  and 
shingles. 

So  far  this  year,  more  than  150  of  those 
timber  jobs  have  been  lost.  Some,  such  as 
the  80  at  the  Pleasant  Valley  Plywood  Inc. 
plant,  will  return  when  raw  material  prices 
drop  so  the  mills  can  again  turn  a  profit 
Others,  including  the  65  at  the  Sweet  Home 
Sawmill,  are  gone  forever. 

However,  the  impact  of  this  is  not  easy  to 
gauge. 

Scott  Woodward  of  Pleasant  Valley  Ply- 
wood said  most  of  his  laid  off  workers  have 
found  other  jobs,  though  many  commute  to 
Eugene.  50  miles  away.  Meanwhile,  former 
Sweet  Home  Sawmill  hands  have  been  hired 
at  a  new  Willamette  Industries  facility  that 
custom-finishes  timber  for  shipment  to 
Japan. 

There  are  at  least  20  empty  storefronts 
along  the  two  main  streets  in  town,  but  pro- 
logging  activist  Gayle  Davis  said  many 
closed  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the  spotted 
owl  debate.  Some  closed  during  a  nine-week 
millworkers"  strike  last  year,  she  said,  and 
others  have  been  hurt  because  industrywide 
wage  cuts  force  families  to  shop  at  discount 
chain  stores  in  nearby  Lebanon  or  Albany. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sense  of  anxiety  in 
Sweet  Home.  It  grows  daily,  as  independent 
loggers  such  as  Robert  L.  Rice  and  Jean 
Reynolds  cut  closer  to  the  end  of  existing 
contracts.  Many  have  no  prospects  beyond 
that. 

Reynolds,  for  example,  felled  trees  for  a 
Simpson  Timber  Co.  mill  in  Albany  that  has 
been  permanently  closed.  The  timber  Reyn 
olds  is  cutting  was  purchased  before  the 
Simpson  mill  closed;  the  logs  are  sold  on  the 
open  market.  When  she  completes  her  cur- 
rent assignment  next  month,  Reynolds  said 
she  also  will  close  down.  Her  12  loggers  and 
five  truck  drivers  will  be  looking  for  work. 

I've  looked  around,  and  everything  is  real 
tight,"  she  said.  "Some  will  work  at  a  loss, 
just  to  keep  up  payments  on  their  equip- 
ment. I've  decided  that  if  I  cannot  make 
money  [on  a  job],  I  won't  log  it.  I  should  be 
able  to  hang  on  until  spring.  Maybe  there 
will  be  something  then.  Maybe." 

Industry  supporters  say  the  problem  is 
that  so  much  of  what  could  be  logged  has 
been  placed  off  limits  by  court  orders.  Rood 
said  federal  judges  have  tied  up  40%  of  all 
of  Linn  County's  timber  sales. 

As  more  loggers  are  idled,  saw  log  supplies 
fall  and  threaten  to  force  mills  to  close. 
Sometimes  this  is  because  banks  are  reluc- 
tant to  loan  money  unless  a  mill  can  show 
that  it  will  be  open  long  enough  to  pay  it 
back  At  other  times,  mill  operators  do  not 
know  if  they  will  have  anything  to  cut  at 
all. 

"Our  lead  time  in  logs  is  now  lower  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it."  Rood  said.  He  said  some 
Willamette  Industries  sawmills  in  Sweet 
Home  have  a  10-  to  12-day  supply  waiting  on 
their  log  decks,  or  storage  areas.  Others 
have  30-  to  40-day  supplies.  A  comfortable 
margin  is  at  least  60  days,  he  said. 

With  supplies  short,  prices  have  soared. 
At  one  salvage  sale  in  Eugene  last  week. 
$14.1  million  was  bid  for  timber  appraised 
by  the  Forest  Service  at  $7.6  million.  The 
Northwest    Forest    Resource    Council    said 
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such  bids  are  unprofitable  and  were  prob- 
ably made  by  companies  desperate  for  cash 
to  service  their  debts. 

"With  no  Forest  Service  timber.  It  is  put- 
ting pressure  on  private  land  and  people  are 
cutting  timber  before  it  is  mature  because  it 
is  profitable."  said  Rice,  and  independent 
logger. 

The  council  and  others  believe  that  the 
signs  indicate  that  the  real  crunch  will 
arrive  before  autumn,  and  they  worry  that 
this  winter  will  be  worse  than  the  timber  de- 
pression of  1982. 

That  may  be  hyperbole,  but  even  experi- 
enced loggers  such  as  Rice  talk  about  light- 
ening their  debt  load  for  a  long  dry  spell. 

"What  I'm  thinking  about  is  what  I 
should  be  doing  right  now  to  prepare,"  he 
said,  looking  up  at  a  $500,000  yarding  tower 
he  recently  bought  to  speed  up  the  loading 
of  log  trucks  in  the  forest.  'Like,  maybe  I 
should  unload  that  to  someone  who  can  use 
It." 

"But  we  employ  40  people  today— that  is 
40  families. "  interjected  Rice's  son,  Chris. 
who  earned  a  pharmacist's  license  to  give 
himself  an  income  in  the  lean  times.  "If  we 
did  that  (sell  that  equipment],  we  would  put 
40  people  out  of  work.  And  this  is  no  time  to 
be  out  of  work." 

The  uncertainty  already  is  tangible  to 
Sweet  Home  merchants.  They  said  they 
have  noted  a  dip  in  sales  of  recreational  ve- 
hicles and  other  luxury  items  with  monthly 
payments.  Bankers  report  a  decline  in  con- 
sumer loans. 

"Whether  we  get  a  paycheck  from  a  log- 
ging company  or  not,  we  all  know  that  we 
depend  for  part  of  our  income  on  the  indus- 
try."  said  Cheryl  Keenan.  branch  manager 
for  Key  Bank  in  Sweet  Home.  "If  the 
timber  industry  goes,  there's  not  much  left 
for  Sweet  Home.  We  are  not  a  very  diverse 
economy." 

Sometimes  anxiety  spills  into  anger.  Many 
cars  in  town  have  anti-owl  bump>er  stickers: 
"Save  a  Logger/Eat  an  Owl  "  or  'T  Like 
Spotted  Owls  .  .  .  FYied."  At  the  Sportsman's 
Holiday  parade  last  Saturday,  one  float  used 
an  owl  doll  to  depict  its  slogan:  "I'll  Drown 
Anyone  Who  Takes  My  Job. " 

Pro-logging  grass-roots  activists  wince  at 
such  talk. 

"We  don't  really  appreciate  owl-bashing," 
Rood  said.  '"People  who  wear  T-shirts  at>out 
fried  owls  and  things— well,  it's  funny  but 
it's  not  really  what  we  are  alwut." 

"The  owls  are  not  our  enemy."  Kunzman 
said.  The  opposition,  he  and  others  make 
clear,  are  preservationists  who  have  crippled 
their  industry  in  court. 

"They  have  their  hands  around  my 
throat,"  Kunzman  said. 

And  my  throat."  said  Conrad,  his  second- 
in-conunand. 

"And  the  throats  of  everyone  in  Sweet 
Home,"  Kunzman  added. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
ARCHIE  SNOW 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  indivkiual  who 
has  devoted  years  of  his  life  to  the  Redondo 
Beach  community.  Archie  Snow  was  horxxed 
on  July  10,  1969,  for  his  8  years  of  service  as 
txjurKil  member  representing  district  4  in  Re- 
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dondo  Beach.  This  occasion  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity to  express  my  sincere  appreciatk>n 
for  his  rnany  years  of  hard  work  and  unending 
commitmeflt. 

Archie  Snow  has  served  the  people  of  Re- 
ciondo  Beach  in  many  more  ways  than  his  8 
years  as  council  mernber.  His  involvement  in 
professional  committees  and  service  organiza- 
tions is  indeed  long  and  impressive.  Included 
among  these  are:  commissioner  for  Los  Ange- 
les County  Emergency  Preparedness,  com- 
mission chair  for  1988;  Los  Angeles  Federal 
Executive  Board,  disaster  preparedness  com- 
mittee; local  government  advisory  committee 
on  coastal  Issues  to  State  of  California  Secre- 
tary of  Environmental  Affairs;  member  of  kx:al 
government  committee  and  helped  to  write 
Los  Angeles  County  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement plan;  Governmental  Refuse  Collec- 
tion and  Disposal  Association;  executive  com- 
mittee in  Beach  Cities  Coalition  for  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Free  Youth;  member  of  local  gov- 
ernment caucus;  member  of  Los  Angeles 
County-West  Mosquito  Abatement  District; 
steering  committee,  Santa  Monica  Bay 
project;  member  of  North  Redondo  Rotary 
Club  as  well  as  a  member  of  Elks  Lodge  No. 
1378. 

Throughout  his  many  years  of  service  to  the 
Redondo  Beach  community,  Archie  Snow  has 
prided  himself  on  helping  people.  He  has 
been  able  to  solve  numerous  problems  such 
as  housing  needs,  short-term  loans,  Social 
Security  and  welfare,  health  services,  and 
transportatkjn  needs.  No  one  will  disagree 
that  the  people  of  Redondo  Beach  have  ben- 
efited immeasurably  from  his  unselfish  dedica- 
tion. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  this  caring  and  giving  individual. 
Archie  Snow  Is  truly  a  remarkable  individual 
who  has  devoted  his  talents  and  energies  to 
enriching  the  lives  of  so  many  other  people. 
We  wish  Archie,  his  wife,  Eva,  their  children, 
Paul  and  Sheila,  all  the  best  in  the  years  to 
come. 


DESECRATION  OF  THE  U.S.  FLAG 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  Is 
currently  holding  hearings  on  the  matter  of 
desecration  of  the  U.S.  flag  in  an  effort  to 
learn  what  type  of  legislation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  curtail  this  activity  in  the  future. 

I  have  been  outspoken  on  this  issue  since 
the  Supreme  Court  issued  tf>e«r  very  contro- 
versial decisk>n  and  have  submitted  testimony 
to  the  committee  arguing  in  favor  of  corrective 
legislation,  whettier  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutnnal  amendment  or  statutory  law.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  my  com- 
ments with  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  my 
testimony  be  printed  in  ttie  Record. 
Testimony  op  Congressman  Douglas  Apple- 
gate  Before  the  St7BCOMMi"rTEE  on  Civil 
AND  Constitutional  Rights  op  the  Com- 
mittee ON  THE  Judiciary 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
this  sulxM>mmittee  for  the  opportunity  to 
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present  to  you  my  testimony  on  the  matter 
of  flag  desecration,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  the  burning  of  the  flag  as  was  recent- 
ly upheld  as  a  freedom  of  expression  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  first  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  in  a  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
while  I  have  introduced  legislation  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
that  would  prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag. 
I  understand  there  may  be  efforts  to  accom- 
plish this  through  statutory  law.  Regardless 
of  the  method  used.  I  will  strongly  support 
either  effort  as  I  believe  some  corrective 
action  must  be  taken  so  long  as  it  achieves 
the  actual  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Some  have  expressed  oppostion  to  the  use 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  accom- 
plish this  prohibition  arguing  that  the  bill 
of  rights  has  not  been  amended  in  over  200 
years.  That  rationale  simply  does  not  hold 
water.  Thomas  Jefferson  said  the  planet  is 
for  the  living  and  professed  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  created  to  be  changed  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  reflect  the  society  It  gov- 
erned. Of  the  three  ways  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  changed,  ttirough  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  which  I  opix>se,  consti- 
tutional amendment  or  judicial  interpreta- 
tion, the  latter  accounts  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  times  the  document  has 
been  changed.  The  Constitution  is  what  a 
majority  of  a  sitting  Supreme  Court  says  it 
is.  When  you  read  the  Constitution,  what 
you  see  is  not  always  what  you  get. 

I  do  not  believe  that  freedom  of  expres- 
sion as  recently  defined  by  the  Court  is 
what  oiu"  forefathers  had  in  mind  in  advo- 
cating freedom  of  speech,  and  as  such  is  not 
necessarily  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment as  is  freedom  of  sp>eech.  I  wiU  ac- 
knowledge that  the  word  "expression"  by 
definition  does  mean  "utterance"  or  "a  word 
or  phrase";  but,  generally,  it  is  thought  to 
mean  an  act  or  action.  In  the  case  of  burn- 
ing the  flag,  this  was  a  violent  act  to  draw 
attention  to  a  statement  of  opposition  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  act  of  burning  the 
flag  was  not  a  statement  in  and  of  itself. 

I  heard  Chairman  Edwards  ask  Congress- 
man Michel  how  he  would  feel  atxtut  some- 
one burning  the  Constitution.  I  did  not  hear 
the  minority  leader's  answer,  but  the 
answer  should  have  been  that  if  the  docu- 
ment t>eing  burned  is  a  replica  or  copy  of 
the  original,  then  the  burning  should  be 
legal.  On  the  other  hand,  burning  the  origi- 
nal should  t>e  illegal  beyond  the  point  of 
simply  destroying  public  property.  The 
point  of  this  is  that  there  is  no  replica  of 
the  flag  for  there  is  no  original.  One  flag, 
regardless  of  size,  is  as  valid  and  as  genuine 
as  any  other  flag. 

Yes,  the  flag  is,  in  my  estimation,  an  icon 
defined  by  the  dictionary  as  an  object  of 
critical  devotion.  As  such,  it  should  not  be 
destroyed  for  any  reason  by  iconoclasts.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  it  is  only  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  material  that  only  represents  what 
the  Constitution  says.  It  is  true  that  it  rep- 
resents what  the  Constitution  says,  but  that 
it  "only"  represents  that  does  not  do  It  jus- 
tice. We  have  all  pledged,  hundreds  of 
times,  our  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands.  It  does  not 
say,  however,  I  do  not  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  flag,  but  only  to  the  Republic  for  which 
it  stands.  Rather,  it  is  placed  on  an  equal 
level  with  our  Republic.  As  a  comparison,  if 
one  attempted  to  overthrow  or  destroy  the 
Republic,  he  would  be  tried  for  treason  and 
if  found  guilty,  would  be  executed.  While  I 
do  not  suggest  this  punishment  for  those 
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convicted  of  burning  or  desecrating  the  flag. 
I  do  expect  some  restitution  or  punisiiment 
that  fits  the  crime  that  I  believe  It  is. 

There  is  even  a  larger  aspect  of  this  whole 
issue,  too.  I  maintain  that  respect  for  our 
flag  and  our  democratic  principles  and  insti 
tutlon  is  critical  to  our  remaining  a  free  and 
sovereign  nation. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  thanJi  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  this 
most  important  matter. 


AIDING  VICTIMS  OF  DOMESTIC 
VIOLENCE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Calrtornia.  Mr  Speaker. 
today,  I  jo<n  my  colleague,  Connie  Morella. 
in  introducing  bipartisan  legislation  to  increase 
housing  assistance  for  battered  women  and 
children,  and  to  improve  the  judicial  treatment 
of  family  violence  in  drvofce  and  child  custody 
cases 

The  natjonal  tragedy  of  domestic  violence 
has  been  ignored  and  misunderstood  for  far 
too  long— by  government  at  the  Federal  level, 
State  legislatures,  and  local  law  enforcement 
In  hearirigs  and  investigations  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families. 
which  I  chair,  we  have  found  that  domestic  vi 
olence  is  not  |ust  a  women's  problem,  but  a 
children's  issue  and  a  family  issue  In  a  home 
where  domestic  violence  occurs,  it  is  more 
likely  than  not  that  the  abusrve  parent  also 
Ijatters  his  children.  In  addition,  children  ex 
posed  to  spouse  abuse  are  three  times  more 
likely  to  abuse  their  own  spouses  when  they 
marry  than  are  children  with  nonviolent  par- 
ents. 

When  I  first  expressed  my  concern  about 
domestic  violence  a  decade  ago.  one  of  my 
colleagues  accused  me  of  trying  to  take  the 
fun  out  of  marnage.  I'm  pleased  to  say  since 
then,  Congress  has  enacted  the  Family  Vio 
lerKe  Prevention  and  Services  Act  and  other 
programs  to  assist  victims  of  battering  And 
while  we  in  Congress  have  maintained  funding 
for  tfie  Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Serv 
ices  Act  at  fiscal  year  1988  levels,  we  have 
only  appropnated  one-third  of  what  Congress 
Initially  requested 

The  Family  Housing  Options  Program  Act  of 
1989  would  reserve  5  percent  of  the  annual 
allotment  of  section  8  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment certrfcates  fof  homeless  families 
and  displaced  families  affected  by  family  vio- 
lence. Only  1,200  shelters  are  available 
across  ttie  Nation  for  the  more  than  2  million 
women  who  are  battered  each  year  The  Na 
tional  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence  re 
ports  that  in  1986,  only  one  out  of  three 
women  wfxj  requested  emergency  services 
for  themselves  and  their  children  received 
them  And  many  shelters  have  time  limits  on 
the  number  of  days  abused  women  and  their 
children  can  receive  assistance  The  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  is  an  important  step  m 
addressing  the  critical  housing  needs  of 
women  arxj  children  wtw  seek  to  reestablish 
statMlity  in  tfieir  lives  once  ttiey  have  been 
helped  by  domestic  violerx:e  sfielters  and 
emergency  transitionai  programs 
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In  addition  to  housing  programs,  violence 
committed  behind  closed  doors  still  gets  an 
inconsistent  response  from  our  justice  system, 
wher  It  gets  any  response  at  all  Our  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  a  great  many  trial 
court  judges  do  not  consider  allegations  of 
spouse  and  child  abuse  when  making  child 
custody  decisions  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
judges  to  grant  unsupervised  or  inadequately 
supervised  visitation  to  a  child's  abuser  or  for 
a  woman  to  be  battered  by  her  ex-husband 
dunng  visitation  Only  10  States,  including  my 
home  State  of  California,  and  the  Distnct  of 
Columbia,  require  that  evidence  of  spouse 
abuse  be  considered  in  custody  determina- 
tions In  addition,  the  widespread  presumption 
of  joint  custody  continues  to  place  women 
and  children  in  double  jeopardy  with  respect 
to  their  abusers  in  response  to  inadequate 
legal  protection,  an  underground  movement 
has  developed  Battered  women  and  abused 
children  have  defied  the  courts  and  gone  info 
hiding  to  protect  themselves 

In  response  to  these  problems.  H  R  2952 
would  authorize  $600,000  to  the  State  Justice 
Institute  to  investigate  State  judicial  decisions 
relating  to  child  custody  litigation  involving  do- 
mestic violence,  and  to  develop  training  pro- 
grams for  State  judges  m  order  to  better  edu- 
cate them  about  domestic  violence 

Finally.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  172. 
would  establish  a  sense  of  Congress  that  rec- 
ognizes the  adverse  affects  of  spouse  abuse 
on  children  exposed  to  such  violence  and 
concludes  that  evidence  of  spouse  abuse 
should  create  a  statutory  presumption  that  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  child  to  be  placed  in  the 
custody  of  an  abusive  parent 

Mr  Speaker,  m  the  United  States,  a  woman 
iS  beaten  every  18  seconds,  and  every  day  at 
least  four  women  are  killed  by  their  batterers 
The  bills  we  are  introducing  today  will  move 
this  Nation  closer  toward  providing  a  safer 
haven  m  our  courts  and  in  our  land  for  the  vic- 
tims of  family  violence 


NELSON  MANDELA 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 
Mr  DYMALLY  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the 
week  which  marks  the  birthdate  of  Nelson 
Mandela  who  is  now  71  years  old.  Mr  Man- 
dela, while  endunng  this  27th  year  of  impns- 
onment.  in  serving  a  life  sentence  for  satx)- 
tage.  is  still  regarded  internationally  as  the 
leader  of  the  outlawed  African  National  Con- 
gress although  he  now  holds  no  official  posi- 
tion in  that  organization. 

If  IS  indeed  fortuitous  that  on  July  5,  1989,  a 
few  days  before  his  birthday.  State  President 
of  South  Africa,  Mr  P  w  Botha,  had  a  historic 
and  epochal  meeting  with  Mr.  Mandela  which 
lasted  45  minutes.  This  meeting  porterKis  well 
for  the  future  of  peace  in  that  racially  troubled 
nation  At  that  meeting,  both  men  confirmed 
their  support  for  peaceful  development  in 
South  Afnca 

There  IS  at  least,  an  implicit  assumption, 
that  this  meeting  was  held  because  of  the 
growing  feeling  m  and  out  of  South  Afnca.  that 
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Mr  Mandela  and  the  ANC  hold  the  key  to 
successful  negotiations  between  blacks  and 
whites  in  South  Afnca. 

It  IS  of  significance  that  in  a  statement  re- 
leased about  a  week  ago.  in  commenting  indi- 
rectly about  the  meeting.  Mr.  Mandela  reiterat- 
ed his  conviction  that  a  South  Afncan  govern- 
ment dialogue  with  the  mass  democratic 
movement  and  in  particular  with  the  Afncan 
National  Congress  is  the  only  way  of  ending 
violence  and  bnnging  peace. 

In  arranging  and  holding  the  meeting,  there- 
fore. Mr  Botha  has  implicitly  acknowledged 
that  both  Mr.  Mandela  and  the  ANC  had  sig- 
nificant roles  to  play  in  the  search  for  a  politi- 
cal settlement. 

As  a  result  of  what  has  happened,  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Mandela's  leadership  role  has  now 
assumed  dimensions  broader  than  the  ANC, 
and  that  he  is  now  in  the  position  to  unity  the 
whole  black  movement  in  South  Africa.  This 
leadership  role  has  been  widely  recognized  by 
most  groups.  Mrs.  Helen  Suzman.  a  highly  re- 
spected and  well  known  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  South  Afnca  has  made  positive  and 
favorable  statements  about  Mr.  Mandela's  ob- 
vious leadership  qualities,  his  moderation  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  fear  of  the  white  Minor- 
ity. She  stated  further  that  'i  am  convinced 
that  his  unconditional  release  and  his  pres- 
ence at  the  negotiating  table  is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
South  African  dilemma." 

Buttressing  his  stature  as  a  national  leader, 
IS  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  both 
the  United  Democratic  Front  and  the  Con- 
gress of  South  Afncan  Trade  Unions. 

It  IS  timely  and  fitting  therefore  to  pay  a 
genuine  and  well  deserved  tribute  to  a  person 
who  has  been  a  beacon  of  light  to  the  peace 
process  in  South  Africa. 

It  IS  fervently  hoped  that  by  his  72d  birth- 
day. Mr  Mandela  would  have  attained  not 
only  his  freedom  but  would  also  be  a  catalyst 
in  the  attainment  of  the  meaningful  and  func- 
tional integration  of  all  groups  in  the  socio-po- 
litico  economic  system  of  South  Africa 


CYPRUS  MARKS  SAD 
ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 
Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  every  July 
20,  the  people  of  Cyprus  mark  a  tragic  anni- 
versary in  the  long  history  of  that  lovely  island 
On  this  day  15  years  ago.  Turkish  forces  in- 
vaded the  island  of  Cypms.  The  painful  legacy 
of  that  military  intervention  still  cruely  divides 
the  island  and  its  people.  On  this  anniversary, 
we  must  recommit  ourselves,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Amencan  people,  to  find  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  longstanding  problems  on 
the  island  The  administration  should  put  the 
Cyprus  issue  on  the  front  burner  and  solve 
that  bothersome  problem  once  and  for  all. 

The  1974  military  operation  killed  thousands 
and  displaced  over  150.000  Cypriots  who 
became  refugees  in  their  own  country.  Many 
are  still  missing  as  the  result  of  that  invasion, 
including  a  number  of  Amencans  who  have 
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not  been  seen  since  that  fateful  day.  There 
were  60,000  Turkish  settlers  brought  to 
Cyprus,  and  nearly  30.000  Turkish  soldiers  still 
occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

Although  the  United  States-Turkish  military 
relationship  was  suspended  after  the  invasion, 
tne  United  States  Government  again  began  to 
provide  Turkey  with  arms  with  the  understand- 
ing that  Turkish  occupation  units  would  be 
withdrawn  from  Cyprus.  That  promise  was 
clearly  not  kept.  The  northern  part  of  Cypnjs 
remains  an  armed  camp. 

The  Green  Line  now  divides  ttie  Cypnot 
people  into  two  separate  communities.  In  past 
years  tensions  have  flared  along  that  line  re- 
sulting in  the  deaths  of  both  Greek-Cypriot 
and  Turkish-Cypriot  soldiers.  In  recent  months, 
however,  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
incidents  along  the  Green  Line. 

The  U.N.  successfully  negotiated  a  disen- 
gagement between  the  Greek-Cyphots  and 
the  Turkish-Cypriots  who  man  positwns  along 
that  line,  and  a  number  of  observatron  posts 
were  closed.  I  believe  that  this  small  step  for- 
ward clearly  shows  that  the  two  parties  in 
conflict  can  work  together  to  solve  the  Cypms 

dispute. 

The  ongoing  intercommunal  talks  are  also 
encouraging.  Mr.  Denktash  and  PreskJent  Vas- 
siliou  recently  met  at  the  United  Natkjns  and 
are  now  drafting  a  finalized  outline  for  future 
negotiations.  While  the  talks  are  moving  for- 
ward slowly,  there  is  hope  that  both  men  will 
be  able  to  resolve  the  problems  which  divide 

them.  . 

The  secunty  concerns  of  the  Turkish-Cypnot 
community  can  be  resolved  by  accepting 
President  Vassiliou's  demilitarization  proposal 
which  calls  for  the  removal  of  all  military  units 
from  the  island.  Turkey  now  has  the  unenvia- 
ble position  of  being  the  only  Western  nation 
occupying  another  Western  country.  It  is 
clearly  time  to  take  all  military  units  off  that 
island  and  move  the  peace  process  fonward. 

With  peace  breaking  out  all  over,  the  admin- 
istration should  seize  the  moment  and  prion- 
tize  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  dispute. 
Cypnjs  should  no  longer  be  a  back  shelf 
issue.  The  Department  of  Stale's  Special  Co- 
ordinator for  Cyprus  should  be  given  direct 
access  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  our  dip- 
lomats should  take  advantage  of  the  favorable 
conditions  that  exist  today  for  a  just  resolutkjn 
of  the  Cyprus  issue. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  future  our  Gov- 
ernment can  actively  promote  a  solution  to 
the  problems  of  Cyprus.  We  can  then  cele- 
brate not  the  sad  anniversary  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cyprus,  but  the  joyous  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  that  longstanding  dispute. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  RALLY  AROUND 
THE  FLAG 


HON.  CHUCK  DOUGLAS 

or  vrw  HAMPSHIH* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  last 
few  days  of  testimony  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  concerning  how  we  should  react  to  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  case  of  Texas  versus 
Johnson.   There  the  Court  held  that  when 
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someone  bums  the  flag  for  expressive  pur- 
poses, the  conduct  is  protected  by  our  Consti- 
tutk>n's  first  amendment. 

The  decision  held  that  the  Government's 
reason  for  protecting  the  flag,  to  presen/e  it 
as  a  symbol  of  natronal  unity,  is  inherently  and 
necessarily  related  to  expression.  Further,  the 
Court  held  that  the  Government's  interest  in 
protecting  the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  our  national 
unity  can  never  be  suffkiient  to  overcome  an 
indivkJual's  first  amendment  interest  in  burning 
the  flag  for  communk;ative  purposes. 

The  Court  held  that  a  statute  could  not  pass 
constitutional  muster  if  it  assumed  that  flag 
burning  would  in  all  cases  cause  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  In  light  of  this  reasoning,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  reason  which  the 
Court  would  consider  sufficient  to  justify  the 
abrogation  of  first  amendment  rights,  short  of 
a  very  narrowly  drawn  countervailing  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The  argument  that  a  "content-neutral "  stat- 
ute would  be  sufficient  has  already  been  an- 
swered in  the  Supreme  Court  case  of  Spence 
versus  Washington. 
In  Spence  the  neutral  statute  before  it: 
[Did]  not  depend  upon  whether  the  flag  is 
used  for  communicative  or  non-communica- 
tive purposes;  upon  whether  a  particular 
message  is  deemed  commercial  or  political; 
upon  whether  the  use  of  the  flag  is  respect- 
ful or  contemptuous;  upon  whether  any  par- 
ticular segment  of  the  State's  citizenry 
might  applaud  or  oppose  the  intended  mes- 
sage. [Spence,  418  U.S.  at  422-23  (Rehn- 
qulst,  J.  dissenting).] 

Nevertheless  it  was  unconstitutional  as  ap- 
plied to  a  person  engaged  in  communcative 
conduct.  The  court  explained: 

[Even]  [I]f  the  Government's  interest  in 
preserving  the  value  of  the  flag  as  a  symbol 
of  our  Nation]  Is  valid,  we  note  that  It  is  di- 
rectly related  to  expression  in  the  context 
of  activity  like  that  undertaken  by  appel- 
lant. [Id.  at  414  n.  8.] 

Justk^e  Brennan.  the  author  of  the  Court's 
opinion  in  Texas  versus  Johnson,  in  fact  has 
prevkxjsly  written  that: 

The  only  t>asls  for  a  governmental  interest 
(If  any)  in  protecting  the  flag  is  precisely 
the  fact  that  the  flag  has  substantive  mean- 
ing as  a  political  symliol.  Thus,  assuming 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  interest  at  stake,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  l)e  one  divorced  from 
political  expression.  IKime  v.  UniUd  StaUs, 
459  VS.  949.  953  (1982)  (Brennan.  J.,  dis- 
senting).] 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Texas  versus  John- 
son has  now  held  that  the  Government's  in- 
terest in  protecting  the  flag  as  a  natronal 
symbol  is,  by  definitkjn,  related  to  the  sup- 
pression of  free  expression.  Therefore,  it 
simply  could  never  be  successfully  maintained 
that  such  a  statute  was  content-neutral.  The 
statute  cannot  be  made  content-neutral 
merely  t>ecause  It  prohibits  private  as  well  as 
pubHc  burning  of  the  flag.  The  Government's 
purpose  in  prohibiting  a  desecratkjn  is  the 
same  whether  or  not  the  statute  extends  to 
private  (XxxJuct. 

If  I  thought  in  good  conscience  that  a  statu- 
tory alternative  would  wortc,  I  wouW  readily 
support  it 

Unfortunately,  even  if  we  were  to  pass  a 
statute  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Senator 
BiOEN  we  would  need  to  repeal  the  first  sen- 
tefice  of  36  United  States  Code  section  176 
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whk:h  says  "No  disrespect  shoukl  be  shown 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 

Otherwise  we  are  in  a  positxHi  wftere  re- 
spect or  disrespect  is  part  of  the  law  we  are 
supposedly  changing  to  t>e  neutral.  I  also 
don't  know  what  the  statutory  solutkw  would 
do  about  36  United  States  Code  sectwn 
1 76(k)  that  says  that  the  flag  may  be  burned 
in  a  dignified  way  when  it  is  no  longer  "a  fit- 
ting emblem  for  display." 

These  are  just  some  of  the  prot)lems  ttiat  a 
statutory  aHemative  woukj  entail. 

First  amendment  rights  are  not  absolute 
and  vinthout  limitatwn.  The  courts  have  upheW 
many  exceptions  to  the  great  sweep  of  the 
first  amendment.  Thus,  one  may  not  express 
oneself  in  the  foltowing  way:  (1)  inciting  a  riot, 
(2)  criminal  solkatatwn,  (3)  libel,  (4)  slander. 
(5)  child  pornography,  and  (6)  perjury. 

To  name  just  a  few  off  ttie  top  of  my  head. 

To  add  by  amendment,  what  has  been 
made  necessary,  only  because  of  one  vote  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  will  not  gut  ttie  first 
amendment.  If  I  thought  otherwise,  I  woukJ 
vigorously  oppose  it. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT 
AMERICAN  INVENTIONS  IN 
OUTER  SPACE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
am  introducing  legislation  to  protect  American 
inventions  in  outer  space.  Twenty  years  ago 
today  American  astronauts  walked  on  the 
Moon.  It  was  a  great  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  worid  and  it  showed  the  potential  for  sci- 
entific and  commercial  exploratron  of  space. 

Americans  have  made  imp<xtant  gains  and 
discoveries  in  space  at  great  risk  and  cost  to 
the  American  people,  including  the  loss  of 
American  lives.  Now  we  must  act  to  assure 
that  scientific  advances  in  space  are  protect- 
ed. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  introducing  the 
Patents  in  Space  Act.  This  bill  is  simple  and 
noncontroversial.  It  has  tfie  support  of  the  ad- 
ministratwn,  through  NASA  and  the  Comm- 
merce  and  State  Departments  as  well,  ar»d  is 
supported  by  interested  parties  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  bill  tfiat  I  introduce  today  states  that  in- 
ventive or  other  activities  which  occur  in  outer 
space  on  board  U.S.  space  vehcles— includ- 
ing both  ttie  shuttle  and  any  space  statkxis— 
shall  be  treated  for  patent  purposes  as  ttx)ugh 
these  activities  occurred  within  tf»e  United 
States.  Specifically,  the  bill  amends  the  patent 
law  by  adding  a  new  section  105  to  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  provkJes  that 
an  inventkjn  made,  used,  or  soW  on  space  ve- 
hicles under  the  iurisdk:tk)n  or  control  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  or  used  within  ttie  United  States. 

My  bill  provkJes  a  dear,  definite,  and  under- 
standable set  of  rules  for  determining  when 
and  how  U.S.  patent  law  applies  in  outer 
space.  This  clarificatwn  serves  to  enharwe  the 
commercialization  of  space  and  to  encourage 
investors   in   the   space   shuttle   and   future 
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space  stations  or  platforms  to  commencally 
utHize  space. 

This  bill  serves  four  objectives.  First,  it  pro- 
vides that  actions  wf»cfi  occur  in  outer  space 
can  infringe  a  U.S.  patent. 

Second,  this  bill  assures  that  space  inven- 
twns  are  patented  according  to  the  "fnst  to 
invent"  system  consistent  with  U.S.  law  and 
not  pursuant  to  a  "first  to  file"  system. 

Third,  this  bill  aims  to  regulate  pnor  art  and 
thus  woufcj  provide  needed  conformity  in  law 
Finally,  this  bill  assures  tfK>se  concerned 
with  national  or  international  security  that  in- 
ventions in  outer  space  are  controlled  by  the 
Invention  Secrecy  Act. 

This  bill  would  not  apply  to  cases  pending 
in  court  on  the  date  of  enactment.  Further 
more,  it  would  not  apply  to  vehicles  that  are 
launched  before  the  effective  date  of  the  bill 
If,  however,  an  existing  patent  covers  a  prod- 
uct launched  after  the  effective  date,  use  of 
the  product  aboard  a  U.S.  vehicle  without  con- 
sent could  constitute  an  act  of  mfnngement. 

A  slightly  different  vers«on  of  this  legislation 
has  been  introduced  before  arxj  was  passed 
by  the  House  during  the  99th  and  I00th  Con- 
gresses. Changes  in  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  have  been  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion, taking  into  consideration  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  the  views  of  the  European  Space 
Agency.  Now,  the  Senate  Is  considenng  legis- 
lation under  tfie  leadership  of  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi.  I  am  confident  that,  with  your  support, 
this  important  legislation  will  be  enacted  into 
law  this  year. 

I  look  forward  to  working  together  with  re- 
spected colleagues  on  Vne  House  Committee 
on  Science  Space  and  Techology,  particularly 
Chairman  Roe,  Congressman  Nelson,  and 
Congressman  Walker. 

I  urge  support  of  this  bill  and  invite  my  col 
leagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsonng  this  bill 
H.R. - 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Patents  in 
Space  Act". 

9EC.  r  SPACE  INVENTIONS. 

(a)    AioatDittNTs    to    Titu;    35.    United 
Statks  Code.— Chapter  10  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 
"§  105.  IfiTcntiona  in  outer  ipac« 

■(a)  Any  Invention  made.  used,  or  sold  in 
outer  space  on  a  space  object  or  component 
thereof  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made.  used,  or  sold  within  the  United  Sutes 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  except  with  re 
spect  to  any  space  object  or  component 
thereof  that  is  specifically  identified  and 
otherwise  provided  for  by  an  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  or  with  respect  to  any  space  object  or 
component  thereof  that  is  carried  on  the 
registry  of  a  foreign  state  in  accordance 
with  the  Convention  on  Registration  of  Ob 
jects  Launched  into  Outer  Space. 

■(b)  Any  Invention  made.  used,  or  sold  in 
outer  space  on  a  space  object  or  component 
thereof  that  is  carried  on  the  registry  of  a 
foreign  state  in  accordance  with  the  Con 
vention  on  Registration  of  Objects 
Launched  into  Outer  Space,  shall  be  consid 
ered  to  be  made.  used,  or  sold  within  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
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if  specifically  so  agreed  in  an  international 
agreement  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  state  of  registry.". 

(b)   CoNroiuiiNG  Amendment.— The   Uble 
of  sections  at  the  t)eginning  of  chapter  10  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
105.  Inventions  in  outer  space". 
s::r. :  effective  date. 

(a)  In  General. -Subject  to  subsections 
(b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  2  shall  apply  to  all 
United  States  patenu  granted  before,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  to  all  applications  for  United  States 
patenU  pending  on  or  filled  on  or  after  such 
date  of  enactment. 

(b)  Amendments  Not  To  Attect  Prior  De 
cisioNS.-The  amendments  made  by  section 
2  shall  not  affect  any  final  decision  made  by 
a  court  or  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  a  patent  or  an  application 
for  a  patent,  if  no  appeal  from  such  decision 
is  pending  and  the  time  for  filling  an  appeal 
has  expired. 

(c)  Amendments  Not  To  Affect  Certain 
Pending  CASES.-The  amendments  made  by 
section  2  shall  not  affect  the  right  of  any 
party  in  any  case  pending  in  a  court  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  have 
the  party's  rights  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  substantive  law  in  effect  before  such 
date  of  enactment. 

(d)  Amendments  To  Be  Prospective  in  Ap- 
plication.-The  amendments  made  by  sec 
tlon  2  shall  not  apply  to  any  process,  ma- 
chine, article  of  manufacture,  or  composi 
tion  of  matter,  an  embodiment  of  which  was 
launched  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN 

INDIAN       ARTS       NAMES       NEW 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 


OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 
Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  approved  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  and  related  agencies  appropnations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  This  legislation  included 
an  appropriation  of  $4,650,000  for  the  Institute 
of  Amencan  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Culture 
and  Arts  Development  [lAIA]  in  Santa  Fe,  NM 
I  would  like  to  commend  and  thank  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intenor  Appropnations  and 
Chairman  Sydnev  Yates  for  recognizing  the 
very  significant  role  the  Institute  plays  These 
funds  will  allow  the  Institute  to  expand  its 
many  worthy  programs  and  fulfill  its  important 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  note  the 
appointment  of  Kathryn  Harns  Ti|enna  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Institute.  Ms.  Tiienna  will  be 
the  Institute's  first  full-time  president  since  the 
IAIA  became  independent  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Ms  Tijenna  is  intelligent  and 
eminently  qualified— I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
choice  for  this  position  Long  active  in  Indian 
advocacy,  Ms  Tijenna  will  bring  her  impres- 
sive skills  and  background  to  the  IAIA  at  this 
crucial  pienod. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
the  Institute,  its  board  and  new  president,  a 


most  successful  tenure.  I  would  also  like  to 
insert  further  information  regarding  the  IAIA 
and  Ms.  Tijenna  Into  the  Record  for  my  col- 
leagues' consideration: 

iNSTmjTE  OF  American  Indian  Arts  Namk 

New  President 
Santa  Pe,  NM,  June  16.  1989. -The  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico  today 
named  Kathryn  Harris  Tijerina  the  school's 
first  full-time  president  since  lAIA's  Inde 
pendence  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af 
fairs.  Her  appointment  is  effective  August  1 
In  aruiouncing  Tijerina's  selection,  Alfred 
Qoyawayma.  Chairman  of  lAIA's  Search 
Committee  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  said  the  Board  was  particularly  im- 
pressed  with  Ms.  Tijerina's  educational  ere 
dentials.  her  management  of  programs  pro- 
moting Indian  educational  opportunities 
and  her  involvement  with  Indian  issues  at 
both  the  state  and  national  level. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all, "  he 
said,  is  that  Ms.  Tijerina  shares  the  vision 
that  first  made  IAIA  an  innovative,  exciting 
place  to  be-a  vision  that  will  transform  it 
into  a  major  and  nationally  recognized 
center  serving  the  educational  needs  of  all 
American  Indians  and  Native  Alaskans." 

Qoyawayma  pointed  out  that  IAIA  U  the 
only  major  educational  Institution  in  the 
nation  devoted  solely  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  artistic  and  cultural  traditions  of 
all  Native  American  peoples. 

Ms.  Tijerina  comes  to  IAIA  from  New 
Mexico  State  University  in  Las  Cruces 
where  she  was  Director  of  Indian  Resource 
Development,  a  statewide  program.  She  also 
has  served  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Natu 
ral  Resources  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  and  was  Indian  Affairs  Special- 
ist for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 

Ms.  Tijerina,  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Comanche  nation,  has  a  law  degree  from 
Stanford  University  School  of  Law  and 
graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude  from  Har- 
vard. She  was  bom  and  raised  in  Comanche 
country  in  Oklahoma  and  her  parents.  Fred 
R.  Harris  and  La  Donna  Harris,  have  both 
been  active  in  efforts  to  promote  Native 
American  development. 

Tm  delighted  to  t>e  joining  the  Institute 
of    American    Indian    Arts,  "    said    Tijerina. 
During  this  time  of  transition  we  have  a 
unique  challenge  and  exciting  responsibil- 
ity. 

"Working  together  with  the  faculty  and 
staff  we  at  IAIA  have  the  opportunity  not 
only  to  preserve  and  promote  Indian  arts 
but  to  create  a  setting  where  brilliant  new 
works  of  Indian  art  can  be  fostered.  " 

Tijerina  noted  that  the  U.S.  is  now  recog- 
nized worldwide  for  the  quality  of  American 
Indian  arts  and  that  American  Indians  have 
made  substantia]  contributions  to  American 
culture.  Its  more  important  than  ever  that 
IAIA  is  dedicated  to  Insuring  that  American 
Indians  are  also  recognized  as  a  dynamic 
part  of  world  culture  in  the  future.  " 

The  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  is  a 
federally  chartered  non-profit  educational 
institution.  It  was  founded  as  a  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  program  in  1962  and  in  June. 
1988  it  became  a  private  Institution  gov- 
erned by  an  independent  Board  of  Trustees. 

IAIA  U  fully  accredited  to  offer  the  Asso- 
ciate Degree  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  expanding  the 
curriculum  to  a  four-year  program,  for  orga- 
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sizing  a  center  for  cultural  exchange  and  re- 
search and  for  moving  into  new  facilities. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KIM  LAZOR 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Kim  Lazor,  an  outstanding 
high  school  athlete  from  my  17th  Congres- 
sional District  Of  Ohio,  on  her  tremendous 
achievements  in  the  sport  of  basketball. 

Kim  was  recently  1  of  10  girts  In  the  State 
of  Ohio  selected  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
team  in  the  third  annual  Ohio-Mk:higan  GIris 
All-Star  Basketball  Classic.  Kim  lead  the  Ohio 
team  to  victories  In  both  games  of  the  classic 
and  was  the  leading  scorer  with  20  points 
dunng  the  game  In  Toledo,  OH.  Kim  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Junior  Olympic  basketball 
team  presently  competing  in  the  National 
Junior  Olympic  basketball  competition  being 
held  in  West  Virginia  this  month. 

Kim  played  for  the  Howland  High  School 
tMSketball  team  this  past  year  leading  the 
Tigers  to  a  23  and  2  season  and  advancing 
them  all  the  way  to  the  regional  finals.  This 
past  1988-89  season  Kim  was  named  the 
MVP  of  the  North  versus  South  Ohio  Girls  All- 
Star  game.  For  the  past  3  years.  Kim  has 
been  named  All-Ohio  in  the  sport  of  basket- 
t)all  and  was  named  player  and  athlete  of  ttie 
year  in  Trumbull  County,  OH.  Kim  is  planning 
to  attend  Pennsylvania  State  University  on  a 
full  basketball  scholarship  this  fail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kim  Lazor  is  a  talented  young 
athlete  whose  achievements  will  continue  in 
the  many  years  to  come.  It  is  truly  an  honor  to 
represent  such  a  fine  irxJIvidual.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Kim  on  her  many  past  achieve- 
ments and  wish  her  the  best  in  the  future. 


HENDERSON  COUNTY.  TN.  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT  CITED 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  extend  the  congratulations 
of  the  House  to  the  Henderson  County.  TN, 
Fire  Department,  on  Its  receipt  of  a  class  7 
rating  from  the  Insurance  Sen/k;es  Offk». 

That  places  Henderson  County  in  very 
select  company.  It  Is  one  of  only  two  country- 
wide fire  departments  in  tfie  Nation  to  qualify 
for  the  class  7  ranking,  and  is  Tennessee's 
first  countywkle  department  to  earn  it. 

Those  who  have  t>een  involved  in  support- 
ing the  work  of  our  fire  departments  know  that 
the  ISO  rates  fire  departments  nationwkJe  on 
a  system  t>ased  on  equipment,  manpower, 
training,  communications,  water  supply,  and 
geographic  location  of  firefighting  facilities  rel- 
ative to  the  community's  population. 

Henderson  County's  Fire  Department  re- 
ceived its  upgraded  class  7  status  after  an  ag- 
gressive program  of  improvement.  As  a  result, 
no  citizen   of   Henderson   County   has  been 
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denied  insurance  protection  on  the  basis  of  in- 
adequate fire  protection,  and  countywide,  the 
citizens  of  Henderson  County  have  saved 
more  than  $750,000  per  year  in  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  Henderson 
County  Fire  Department  is  a  credit  to  ttie 
entire  community,  and  an  example  for  firefight- 
ing units  nationwide.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
them,  and  proud  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  recognizing  their  great  achievement  and 
service. 


PRESERVING  AMERICA'S  SPACE 
HERITAGE:  THE  AMERICA  IN 
SPACE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK 


HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1989 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  aimed  at  establishing  an 
America  in  Space  National  Historical  Park  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  FL;  and  at  preserving  other 
landmarks  connected  with  the  U.S.  man-in- 
space  effort. 

My  interest  in  this  subject  dates  back  to  my 
first  term  in  Congress  when  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Space  Science  and 
Applications  Subcommittee. 

At  one  point  in  my  first  term,  we  subcommit- 
tee members  traveled  to  Florida  to  take  a  look 
at  the  national  space  center.  We  saw  the 
shuttle  pads  and  the  vertical  assembly  build- 
ing and  tfie  great  Titan  IV  pads  in  the  mkidle 
of  the  Banana  River. 

We  also  passed  the  remains  of  what  had 
once  been  ttie  eastern  test  range,  gantry  row, 
the  test  site  for  America's  eariy  ICBM's  and 
our  first  manned  orbital  space  flights.  At  one 
point,  our  guide  pointed  out  that  we  were 
passing  pad  14,  when  now-Senator  John 
Gi^NN  was  launched  into  space  in  1 962. 

There  was  a  plaque  there  noting  Senator 
Gi^NN's  launch  but  the  launch  tower  was 
gone,  a  vkrtim  to  sea  salt  and  rust.  Mostly, 
there  was  beach  grass. 

Down  tfie  coast  a  bit  Is  a  place  called  the 
Air  Force  Space  Museum.  Visitors  can  see  it 
on  the  Red  Tour  and  it's  manned  by  retired 
Air  Force  noncoms  but  there's  little  to  indicate 
that  this  site  is  one  of  the  most  signifk^ant  in 
American  history. 

From  one  end  of  the  space  museum  tract,  a 
Jupiter-C  rocket  launched  America's  first  sat- 
ellite. Explorer  I,  into  orbit.  From  a  pad  at  the 
otfier  enid,  Alan  Shepard  became  America's 
first  man  in  space  in  1961.  From  spots  be- 
tween tfiese  two  pads,  America  tried  some  of 
its  first  moon  probes  in  the  late  1950's  and 
early  1960's. 

Despite  this  historic  signifk:ance,  the  Air 
Force  Space  Museum  is  in  sad  shape  today. 
The  gantry  Al  Shepard  saw  on  May  5,  1 961 ,  is 
long  gone  while  that  that  shielded  Explorer  I  is 
fenced  off,  a  rusted-out  safety  hazard. 

Last  year,  we  applauded  the  private  sector 
efforts  that  restored  Unk}n  Station.  We  called 
it  a  triumph  for  historic  preservation.  Yet  little 
of  real  historic  signifk^ance  occurred  at  that 
railroad  station.  In  Florida,  where  this  country 
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took  its  first  faltering  steps  into  space,  a  site 
of  true  importance  is  being  alk>wed  to  decay. 

I  understand  tfiat  time  moves  on,  and  tfiat 
the  NatkKi's  space  agency  must  have  the 
flexibility  to  carry  out  its  mission  of  extending 
man's  presence  in  ttie  universe.  Florida  Is  now 
reportedly  considering  use  of  the  okj  Atlas 
pads,  including  Gi.£nn's  pad  14,  for  commer- 
cial use;  and  the  pads  used  by  ApoHo  to 
reach  tfie  moon  now  launch  space  stiuttles. 

But  those  resources  that  will  never  be  used 
again,  tfie  Air  Force  Space  Museum,  the  ohj 
Mercury  Control  Center,  tfie  Apotk>-Satum 
Umbilical  Launch  Tower,  these  tfiiings  shoukl 
be  preserved  for  future  generations  to  team  of 
the  space  program's  early  days.  Where  they 
can't  be  saved,  they  shouM  be  documented 
and  recorded  so  that  we  have  a  lasting  history 
of  our  national  space  program. 

I'm  from  Colorado,  and  most  of  tfie  man-in- 
space  resources  we  have  are  in  tfie  private 
sector.  Yet,  as  a  person  with  an  interest  In 
history,  I'm  concerned  that  we're  k>sing  our 
record  of  these  achievements.  As  a  person 
with  an  interest  in  the  Space  Program,  I  worry 
that  we're  losing  a  golden  opportunity  to  get 
the  public  excited  about  ttie  civilian  space 
effort 

The  Soviets  understand  this.  There,  ttie 
home  of  Yuri  Gagarin,  the  first  man  in  space, 
is  preserved  as  a  shrine.  The  pad  ttiat 
launched  Gagarin  and  Sputnik  I  is  preserved 
and  used  only  for  special  events.  At  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, Hangar  S,  wtiere  tfie  first  astronauts 
dressed  for  ttieir  flights,  has  been  fumed  tjack 
into  a  hangar.  And,  as  I  sakj,  John  Glenn's 
pad  14  is  gone,  as  is  the  Gemini  Programs' 
pad  1 9,  as  is  pad  34,  where  the  three  Apolk)  I 
astronauts  died,  and  as  is  pad  12,  from  which 
we  launched  some  of  our  first  successful  lunar 
and  planetary  probes. 

My  feelings  echo  those  of  NASA's  advisory 
council.  Meeting  last  Novemt>er,  tfie  advisory 
council  urged  the  space  agency  to  consider 
adding  two  professionally  trained  historians  to 
Its  staff,  as  well  as  funding  tfie  history  sec- 
tions from  research  and  devetopment  money. 

"Organizations  are  understandatily  con- 
cerned with  the  conduct  of  their  primary  mis- 
sions and  the  making  of  history,  rattier  than  in 
understanding  tfie  past"  the  council  wrote. 
"However,  in  tfie  absence  of  a  history  re- 
search program,  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are 
less  likely  to  be  understood  and  more  likely 
repeated. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  NASA  has  given  this  NatkMi 
some  of  Its  proudest  moments.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  supply  more  of  those  moments  in  ttie 
future.  I  tielieve  the  aims  of  my  t>ill  will  pre- 
serve the  resources  by  which  future  genera- 
tkjns — some  pertiaps  living  in  space — can  un- 
derstand where  we  t)egan  our  explorations. 
And  I  hope  to  work  with  ttie  space  agency 
and  the  other  affected  parties  to  draft  a  com- 
promise through  which  we  can  not  only  pre- 
serve a  record  of  our  past  accomplishments, 
but  which  wrili  allow  us  to  achieve  new  ones  in 
ttie  future. 

On  this,  the  20th  anniversary  of  man's  first 
landing  on  the  lunar  surface,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  and  cosponsor  my  bill. 
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H.R.  - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  a*sembled. 

SECTION  I.  KSTABLISHMENT 

(a)  IM  OiwniAi,.— In  order  to  commemo- 
rate the  internationally   historic  event   of 
the  first  manned  landing  on  the  moon  and 
the  events  leading  to  that  accomplishment, 
and   to   recognize   the   overall   historic   at- 
tributes of  America's  space  program  for  the 
benefit,     education,      and     inspiration     of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein 
after  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  establish  the  Amer 
ica  is  Space  National  Historical  Parl(  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  •  histor 
ical  park"),  the  core  components  of  which 
shall  be  located  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

(b)  Area  iHrxirDE).— The  historical  park 
shall  consist  of  the  land  and  Improvements 
comprising  launch  complexes  26.  5  and  6. 
(also  kJiown  as  the  Air  Force  Space 
Museum),  the  Mercury  Mission  Control 
Center,  and  the  Apollo-Satum  launch  um- 
bilical tower,  located  at  the  Cape  Canaveral 
Air  Force  Station  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  titled  "Boundary  Map.  America  in 
Space  National  Historical  Park."  numbered 

.  and  dated .  The  map  shall  be  on  file 

and  available  for  public  ins(}ection  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart 
ment  of  the  Interior.  The  national  historic 
landmarks  and  registered  historic  districts 
listed  under  section  4(a)  and  5(a)  shall. 
when  they  are  declared  excess  to  the  needs 
of  the  administering  agency,  be  transferred 
to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Interior  and  be  included  as 
part  of  the  historical  park. 

SEC.  2.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Transfers.— Elf fective  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  lands  and  im- 
provements depicted  on  the  map  referred  to 
in  section  Kb),  shall  be  transferred  without 
reimbursement  to  the  administrative  juris 
diction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
historical  park  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  August  25.  1916  (16  U.S.C.  I.  et  seq).  and 
the  Act  of  August  21  1935  (16  U.S.C.  461- 
467). 

(b)  Apoixo  Laumch  Umbilical  Tower — 
The  Secretary  is  directed  to  work  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  complete  a 
plan  providing  for  the  erection  of  the 
ApoUo-Satum  launch  umbilical  tower,  pre- 
ferrably  at  a  location  within  the  twundanes 
of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  The  plan 
shall  present  options  for  funding  and  full 
restoration  of  the  launch  umbilical  tower 
with  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  as 
much  historic  fabric  as  possible.  This  plan 
shall  be  delivered  to  Congress  1  year  after 
the  enactment  of  Act. 

(c)  Mahttenaiic*  or  Umbilicai.  Tower. ~ 
The  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau 
tics  and  Space  Administration  shall  see  that 
the  Apollo-Satum  launch  umbilical  tower  is 
adequately  preserved  and  protected  pending 
completion  of  the  above  mentioned  study. 

SEC.  1.  ACQL'ISITION  of  PROPEKTIES. 

(a)  Trahsfers.— Any  Federal  property  lo- 
cated within  the  boundaries  of  the  histori- 
cal park  and  under  the  administrative  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  be  transferred  (without  consider- 
ation) to  the  administrative  jurisidction  of 
the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  the  historical 
park,  upon  enactment  of  this  Act 
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(b)  Donations.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  may 
accept  and  retain  donations  of  funds,  prop- 
erty, or  services  from  individuals,  founda- 
tions, corporations,  or  public  entities  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  services  and  facilities 
which  he  deems  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  DETACHED  SITES. 

(a)  Establishment  or  Detached  Sites.— In 
order  to  further  the  protection  of  additional 
sites  and  objects  as  detached  units  of  the 
park  that  are  of  seminal  importaince  in  the 
development  of  the  United  States  Man  in 
Space  program,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  having  ju- 
risdiction over  the  sites  and  objects  compris- 
ing the  following  national  historic  land- 
marks located  at  the  installations  indicated: 

1 1 )  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Hunts- 
ville.  Alabama:  Redstone  tests  stand. 

(2)  Alabama  Space  and  Rocket  Center. 
Huntsville.  Alabama:  Saturn  V  space  vehi- 
cle. 

13)  White  Sands  Missile  Range.  Alamo- 
gordo.  New  Mexico;  Launch  complex  33. 

(4)  Vstfidenberg  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
Space  launch  complex  10. 

(5)  Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station. 
Florida;  Launch  complex  14. 

(6)  Edward  Air  Force  Base,  California: 
Rogers  dry  lake. 

(b)  Transfer  of  Detached  Sites.— The 
above  mentioned  national  historical  land- 
marks and  national  register  districts  may  be 
transferred  to  the  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  when  declared  excess 
to  the  needs  of  their  administering  agencies. 
The  National  Aeronautics  aind  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Smithsonian  Institution  and 
Department  of  Defense  are  directed  to 
make  every  effort  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  historic  integrity  of  these  affiliated  sites 
and  to  inform  the  Secretary  and  the  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  in  a 
timely  manner,  of  all  propKjsed  changes  im- 
pacting upon  the  historic  integrity  of  these 
resources. 

ic)  Interpretation  and  Technical  Sup- 
port.—Pursuant  to  cooperative  agreements, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  advice  to  other  Federal  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  preservation  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  sites  and  objects  comprising 
the  national  historic  landmarks  listed  in 
subsection  4(a).  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  agencies 
having  jurisdiction  thereover  (1)  coordinate 
the  interpretation  of  such  sites  and  objects 
among  all  agencies,  consistent  with  the 
operational  needs  of  such  agencies;  (2)  pro- 
vide for  the  documentation  of  such  sites  and 
objects  by  detailed  drawings,  measurements, 
and  photographs  through  the  Historic 
American  Buildings  Survey  and  the  Historic 
American  Engineering  Record,  such  study 
to  l)e  completed  no  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and  (3) 
develop  and  recommend  to  such  agencies  a 
clear  set  of  procedures  for  the  documenta- 
tion and  preservation  of  such  sites  and  ob- 
jects if  operational  requirements  dictate 
they  be  returned  to  active  use. 

SEC.  &.  other  LANDMARK!:! 

(a)  Existing  Landmarks.— Recognizing 
the  operational  needs  of  the  supervising 
agencies,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  having  juris- 
diction over  the  sites  aind  objects  comprising 
the  following  national  historic  landmarks 
located  at  the  installations  Indicated,  to 
compile  a  lasting  documentary  record  of  the 
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landmarks  listed  below.  Documentation  of 
these  sites  and  objects  shall  comprise  de- 
tailed drawings,  measurements,  and  photo- 
graphs through  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey  and  the  Historic  American 
Engineering  Record.  This  documentation 
shall  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  control 
ling  agency  and  shall  be  completed  one  year 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  survey,  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  controlling  agency  shall  retain 
control  over  the  maintenance,  preservation, 
interpretation,  modification,  or  disposition 
of  these  sites: 

( 1 )  Langley  Research  Center,  Virginia: 

(A)  Variable  density  tunnel. 

(B)  Pull-scale  tunnel. 

(C)  Eight-foot  high-speed  tunnel. 

(D)  Unitary  plan  wind  tunnel. 

(E)  Lunar  landing  research  facility. 
<  F)  Rendezvous  docking  simulator. 

(2)  Lewis  Research  Center.  Cleveland. 
Ohio: 

(A)  Rocket  engine  test  facility. 

(B)  Zero  gravity  research  facility. 

(C)  Spacecraft  propulsion  research  facili- 
ty. 

(3)  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Hunts- 
ville. Alabama: 

( A )  Propulsion  and  structural  test  facility. 

(B)  Saturn  V  dynamic  test  facility. 

(C)  Neutral  buoyancy  space  simulator. 

(4)  The  John  C.  Stennis  National  Space 
Technology  Laboratories,  Mississippi: 
Rocket  propulsion  test  complex. 

(5)  Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station. 
Florida; 

(A)  Launch  complex  13. 

(B)  Launch  complex  19. 

(C)  Launch  complex  34. 

(6)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Flori- 
da; Launch  complex  39. 

(7)  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center. 
Houston.  Texas; 

(A)  Space  environment  simulator  labora- 
tory. 

(B)  Apollo  mission  control  center. 

(8)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Green- 
belt.  Maryland;  Spacecraft  magnetic  test  fa- 
cility. 

(9)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Pasadena. 
California: 

(A)  Twenty-five-foot  space  simulator. 

(B)  Space  flight  operations  facility. 

(9)  Goldstone  Deep  Space  Communica- 
tions Complex,  California:  Pioneer  deep 
space  station. 

(b)  Transfer  to  Smithsonian.— It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  that  the  sites  and 
objects  referred  to  in  subsections  4(a)  and 
5(a)  be  preserved  in  their  historic  locations. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  pres- 
ervation is  rendered  impossible  by  oper- 
ational needs,  he  shall  recommend  to  the 
operating  agency  that  such  resources  be 
transferred  for  appropriate  curatlon  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  or  other  such  insti- 
tutions as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 

(c)  Future  Designations.— Presently 
active  sites,  which  may  be  declared  excess  to 
the  needs  of  their  administering  agencies  in 
the  future,  and  deemed  nationally  signifi- 
cant to  the  Man  in  Space  theme,  should, 
with  the  concurrence  and  In  cooperation 
with  the  controlling  agencies,  be  document- 
ed and  studied  for  preservation  and  inter- 
preUtion  by  the  Secretary,  according  to  the 
guidelines  established  in  previous  sections 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  i.  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  SURVEY. 

(a)  Site  Nomination.— The  Secretary 
shall  encourage  the  States  to  nominate  to 
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the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
lites  and  objects  associated  with  the  United 
States  Man  in  Space  Program  which  may  be 
In  private  or  other  non-Federal  ownership. 
Authorities  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  shall  be 
available  to  provide  assistance  in  preserving 
and  Interpreting  such  resources. 

(b)  Study  of  Alternatives.- The  Secre- 
tary shall  expand  the  National  Park  Service 
1984  survey  of  resources  connected  with  the 
Man  in  Space  effort  to  include  resouires 
which  may  be  held  by  nongovernmental  en- 
tities. As  much  as  passible,  the  expanded 
survey  shall  take  into  account  existing 
guidelines  for  privately  held  historic  land- 
marks and  sites,  as  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 
SBC.  1  fi;nding. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR 
THEODORE  GILDRED 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  CaHfornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  that  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Buenos  Aires  Herald  be  entered  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  article  from  the 
major  Argentine  newspaper  pays  tribute  to  the 
f(xmer  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  Theo- 
dore Gildred. 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  exemplary  an(j  out- 
standing performance  of  our  retiring  Ambassa- 
ckx  to  Argentina,  Theodore  Gildred.  Ambassa- 
dor Gildred  is  returning  to  his  home  in  San 
Diego  to  tend  to  his  business  and  for  a  well- 
deserved  rest  after  3  years  of  active  and  ef- 
fective service  in  Buenos  Aires. 

United  States  relations  with  Argentina,  pre- 
viously unstable  at  best,  hit  a  record  low  in 
the  period  following  the  Malvinas— Falkland 
Islands— war.  It  was  Amt>assador  Gildred  who 
ably  promoted  United  States  interests  in  the 
uncertain  period  following  the  return  of  de- 
nxwracy  to  Argentina.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
the  rapid  establishnnent  of  a  strong  bilateral 
rapport  and  the  mitigation  of  our  differences 
with  Argentina  were  greatly  facilitated  by  ttie 
diplomatic  skill  of  Ambassador  Gildred.  United 
States  relations  with  Argentina  have  rarely 
been  so  gcxxj. 

Despite  the  many  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting the  United  States  and  Argentina,  Am- 
bassador Gildred  departs  as  an  immensely 
popular  man  in  that  country.  His  contribution 
to  the  improvement  of  bilateral  relations  is 
greatly  appreciated  and  his  preserve  there 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

President  Bush  recognizes  Ambassador 
Gikjred's  abilities  and  has  asked  him  to  con- 
sider another  diplomatic  assignment  in  the 
future.  In  response,  Ted  Gildred  stated  his 
willingness  to  serve  his  country  again. 

In  the  meantime,  i  and  all  of  his  friends  in 
San  Diego  are  proud  of  his  accomplishments 
and  happy  to  have  him  home.  We  thank  him 
for  his  wori<  as  Ambassador  to  Argentina  and 
hope  he  will  consider  returning  to  diplomatic 
sendee. 
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[From  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  May  28, 

1989] 

Building  Bridges 

In  the  next  couple  of  days  the  current 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Argentina  will  be  re- 
turning home  after  completing  his  tour  of 
duty  in  this  country,  an  event  at>out  which 
much  has  been  said  In  the  press.  What  is 
not  so  eafily  understood  alxjut  the  time 
Theodore  Gildred  spent  as  chief  of  the  U.S. 
mission  in  this  country  is  just  how  complex 
a  posting  It  was  when  he  first  took  it  on 
and,  perhaps  more  Importantly,  how  much 
has  been  achieved  since  that  happened. 
Much  of  the  credit  must  be  given  to  Ambas- 
sador Gildred  himself,  who,  with  a  diplo- 
matic sitlll  belying  his  Inexperience  in  the 
field,  both  ably  and  actively  participated  in 
all  maimer  of  events  aroiuvl  the  country, 
making  him  arguably  the  l)est-knowTi  U.S. 
ambassador  ever  to  serve  In  Buenos  Aires 
who,  unlike  some  of  whose  predecessors,  de- 
parts as  an  immensely  popular  man  in  this 
country. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  tragic  Malvinas 
War  and  following  the  repeated  clashes  be- 
tween the  last  military  government  and  the 
U.S.  administration,  bilateral  relations  hit 
an  all-time  low,  an  unfortunate  situation 
which  was  further  compounded  by  a  whole 
range  of  matters  such  as  the  extremist  anti- 
Americanism  found  within  some  local  politi- 
cal circles,  the  foreign  debt  crisis  and  a 
sometimes  less  than  clear  support  for  the 
democratic  regimes  of  the  world  coming  out 
of  Washington.  With  the  return  of  democra- 
cy to  Argentina  a  whole  new  range  of  oppor- 
tunities opened  up,  a  situation  which  cre- 
ated an  enormous  amount  of  uncertainty  in 
both  countries  about  the  future.  Common 
ground  was  rapidly  established  and  both 
countries  were  able  to  iron  out  most  existing 
differences  and.  In  hindsight.  It  must  be  said 
that  the  current  relationship  with  the 
United  States  has  rarely  t>een  so  good. 

It  is  always  hard  to  define  just  how  much 
of  a  good  understanding  between  govern- 
ments is  a  result  of  correct  policies  being 
carried  out  and  how  much  flows  from  the 
rapport  established  between  those  repre- 
senting each  side.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  t)oth  Argentina  and  Wash- 
ington have  taken  substantial  steps  towards 
dovetailing  their  policies  towards  one  an- 
other, a  course  of  action  which.  It  is  hoped, 
will  continue,  despite  the  respective  recent 
changes  of  government.  Enormous  difficul- 
ties still  exist,  mainly  the  unresolved  prob- 
lem of  the  foreign  debt,  and  in  days  to  come 
representatives  of  both  countries  wlU  have 
to  thrash  out  mutually  acceptable,  meaning- 
ful solutions  to  these  outstanding  problems. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  doing  so,  they 
will  find  that  the  good  work  carried  out  by 
Gildred  will  serve  as  a  solid  basis  for  the 
building  of  a  new  era  In  U.S.-Argentlne  rela- 
tions. It  would  be  the  l>est  tribute  possible 
to  one  man's  contribution  to  the  t>etter  un- 
derstanding t>etween  the  peoples  of  twth 
countries. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THOMAS  S. 
THIELKE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1989 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
recognize  Thomas  S.  Thieike,  of  Madison,  Wl, 
on  his  recent  installation  as  president  of  the 
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American  Society  of  Hospital  Ptiarmacists  at 
the  ASHP's  46th  annual  meeting  in  Nashville 
in  June  of  this  year. 

Tom  comes  to  the  ASHP  presidency  well 
qualified  to  lead  his  colleagues  in  hospital 
pharmacology.  He  received  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  where  he  is  now  clinical  professor 
in  the  school  of  pharmacy.  He  also  serves  on 
the  pharmacy  staff  at  the  university  hospital 
ar>d  clinics,  and  has  experience  including 
management  of  inpatient,  (xitpatient,  managed 
care,  nursing  home,  and  home  intravenous 
therapies. 

Tom's  commitment  to  pharmaceutical  edu- 
cation and  excellence  is  highlighted  t>y  the 
more  than  100  pharmacy  students  he  has 
trained  in  residency  programs  over  the  past 
two  decades.  He  coordinates  extensive  under- 
graduate and  graduate  teaching  and  research 
programs.  He  is  also  a  past  presklent  of  the 
Wisconsin  Society  of  Hospital  Pharmacists 
and  a  recipient  of  VTte  Hospital  Pharmacist  of 
the  Year  Award. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Tom  on  his  new  responsibility. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  OFF- 
SHORE FLORIDA  KEYS  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1989 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  ak>ng 
with  my  colleagues  from  Florida,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  a  permanent  t>an 
against  offshore  oil  leasing  and  drilling  off 
Florida's  southemnrast  coasts.  Specifically, 
the  offshore  area  included  is  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  south  of  26  degrees  north  lati- 
tude. This  encompasses  the  southwest  Florida 
shelf — south  of  Naples — in  the  eastern  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  straits  of  Fkxida — up  to  about  the 
Dade  County  line  on  the  Atlantk;  skje — ttie 
Florida  Keys  and  Dry  Tortugas.  The  legislation 
also  directs  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior  to 
issue  guidelir>es  in  relation  to  tHjying  back  any 
existing  leases  in  tfiese  areas. 

I  want  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  note 
that  this  ban  identifies  a  very  defined  area  off 
of  Florida's  coast  to  be  excluded  from  tfie 
OCS  Oil  and  Gas  Program.  It  does  not  ex- 
clude the  entire,  potentially  available,  area 
around  the  State  of  Florida.  In  fact  tfiere  are 
many  nrKxe  tracts  left  open  ttian  ctosed.  Cur- 
rently, gas  expkxatk>n  Is  urxlerway  in  Fkxida's 
panhandle  wittK>ut  controversy. 

I  make  this  point  to  demonstrate  tfiat  Fkxi- 
da is  willing  to  do  its  share  arxi  make  a  contri- 
txition  to  the  Natkxi's  energy  supply.  At  the 
same  time,  Fkxida's  fishing  and  tourism  irxlus- 
tries  are  ttie  lifeblood  of  many  of  our  resi- 
dents— not  only  in  an  ecorxxnic  sense,  but  in 
terms  of  our  unk^ue  culture  and  heritage. 
There  is  no  reason  to  threaten  these  existing 
industries  for  the  sake  of  anotfier. 

To  date,  we  have  no  evkJerKe  tfiat  oil 
washing  up  in  the  coral  reefs  of  ttie  Keys  or 
into  the  mangroves  could  be  cleaned  up.  We 
have  no  evklence  that  those  ecosystems  de- 
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stroyed  under  sucti  a  scenario  would  ever  re- 
cover. Consequently,  no  one  can  give  assur- 
ar>ces  to  those  who  deperxj  on  our  natural  re- 
sources for  economic  and  recreational  benefit. 
that  a  disaster  would  not  occur  thus  destroy- 
ing r>ot  only  totally  unique  envtronn>ental  re- 
sources, but  individual  livefihoods  as  well  We 
do  not  intend  to  wart  for  Florida's  luck  to  run 
out  the  way  it  did  in  Alaska.  Florida's  exten- 
srve  seafood  irxjustry,  as  well  as  its  economi- 
cally important  recreational  fishing  and  tounsm 
businesses  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  an  inept 
04l  industry. 

If  anything,  given  the  events  of  this  spring 
and  early  summer  in  Alaska,  Delaware,  Texas. 
and  Rhode  Island,  we  krx)w  that  there  is  no 
way  to  effectively  and  eftictentty  clean  up  an 
oil  spill.  Supporters  of  offshore  dnlling  argue 
that  It  IS  safer  than  the  tanker  traffic  which  al- 
ready traverses  Fk)rida's  waters 

Offshore  oil  would  merely  increase  the 
tanker  traffic  around  our  State.  Florida  has  no 
pipelines  or  refmenes.  Oil  discovered  off  shore 
would  have  to  be  loaded  on  tankers  on  site 
and  shipped  either  to  Flonda  ports  where  it 
would  have  to  be  reshipped  or  sent  directly  to 
refineries  in  other  States  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — all  via  tanker. 

Other  arguments  that  the  United  States  is 
too  dependent,  and  becoming  more  so.  on 
foreign  oil,  are  true.  But  indiscnminately  dniling 
holes  in  environmentally  sensitive  areas  in 
hopes  of  finding  1  to  5  days  supply  of  oil  will 
not  sofve  that  problem.  I  am  willing  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  develop  a 
national  energy  policy  to  include  research  into 
alternative  fuels  and  to  promote  conservation 
I  am  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  natural  won 
ders  of  Florida's  environment  to  an  energy 
hungry  Nation. 

In  1984,  the  House  Interior  Appropnations 
Subcommittee  recognized  the  sensitivity  of 
tfie  area  south  of  26  degrees  north  latitude 
and  ordered  that  3  years  of  environmental 
data  be  collected  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  before  leased  tracts  could  be  drilled 
That  information  was  collected  and  reviewed 
by  the  State  of  Flonda  No  final  analysis  has 
ever  been  done  It  appears  to  be  the  consen- 
sus of  the  scientific  community  in  Flonda  that 
more  study  needs  to  be  done  to  answer  basic 
questions  such  as  "What  happens  if  there  is  a 
spill— whether  it  be  from  a  tanker  or  a  well 
blow  out?" 

Given  the  inconclusive  nature  of  the  data  m 
1988.  the  Appropnations  Subcommittee  in- 
cluded a  1-year  moratonum  on  further  leasing 
or  dnlling  in  tfie  area  in  its  fiscal  year  1989  in- 
terior appropnations  bill — a  measure  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  President.  To  date,  the  House 
extended  this  moratonum  for  another  year  a 
proposal  which  still  must  clear  the  Senate  and 
be  approved  by  tfie  President. 

In  addrtion,  m  his  first  budget  message. 
President  Bush  recognized  the  environmental 
sensitivity  of  tfie  southwest  Flonda  shelf  and 
halted  further  leasing  until  a  task  force  which 
he  established  could  review  the  situation  and 
make  its  report,  scheduled  for  January  1990 
The  Flonda  delegation  met  with  the  task  'orce 
arxj  expressed  its  unanimous  obiections  to  the 
offshore  oil  and  gas  program  in  tfie  Gulf  of 
Mexico  south  of  Naples  It  has  also  held 
public  heanngs  in  several  locations  throughout 
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tfie  State  where  the  Governor  and  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Florida  demonstrated  their  total 
opposition  to  the  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
dnlling  proposals  affecting  the  southwest  Flon- 
da shelf  and  tfie  Keys. 

These  actions,  to  protect  Flonda's  most 
sensitive  environmental  areas,  have  occurred 
over  the  last  6  years.  While  successful,  they 
are  piecemeal 

It  IS  apparent  to  me  that  the  scientific  evi- 
dence that  these  areas  could  be  safely  dnlled 
will  never  exist;  that  oil  company  assurances 
that  they  are  capable  of  cleaning  up  gooey 
globs  of  oil  are  hollow;  there  is  not  enough  oil 
in  the  area  to  risk  the  damage;  and  that  the 
people  of  Florida  don't  want  it. 

We  need  a  permanent  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem That  IS  what  we  are  proposing  today 


THE  BRADY  PLAN:  AN  OLD 
RECIPE  RE-BAKED 


HON.  BRUCE  A  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 

Mr  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  May-June  1989 
issue  of  the  Washington  Office  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica's (WOLA)  Update  entitled  "The  Brady 
Plan  An  Old  Recipe  Re-Baked  "  This  article 
was  written  by  W  Fnck  Curry,  senior  associ- 
ate at  WOLA  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  this  article  of  interest  in 
light  of  the  continuing  debate  on  the  Brady 
plan  I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Dr  Curry  lor  the  invaluable  assistance  he 
lent  me  and  my  staff  on  Third  World  debt  and 
international  development  issues.  Dr  Curry 
left  WOLA  this  month  to  return  to  teaching, 
and  I  wish  him  the  best 

The  Bradv  Plan.  An  Old  Recipe  Re-Baked 

Announced  wuh  great  fanfare  in  March. 
the  Bush  administration's  purportedly  new 
proposal  to  manage  the  Third  World  debt 
crisis  may  have  generated  more  expecta- 
tions than  solutions.  Named  after  U.S. 
Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas  Brady,  the  pro- 
po.sal  .seemed  innovative  at  first  in  promis- 
ing some  debt  relief.  However,  as  details 
have  emerged,  it  appears  to  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  lo  the  now  discredited  Baker 
plan,  announced  in  1985  by  then-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  James  Baker  III.  It  has  also 
encountered  increasing  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  debtor  nations,  and  potentially  fatal 
resistance  from  the  leading  commercial 
bankers  who  hold  much  of  the  debt. 

The  Brady  Plan  has  changed  the  terms  of 
the  debate  by  debunking  the  official  myth 
that  existing  debt  can  tie  fully  repaid,  but 
other  provisions  almost  mirror  the  Baker 
Plan  As  well  as  continuing  to  impose  ad- 
justment programs  now  in  exchange  for 
.some  debt  relief-  the  Brady  Plan  still  advo- 
tates  country  by-country  negotiations  Al 
though  both  plans  depend  on  the  coopera 
tion  of  commercial  banks,  their  participa- 
tion is  strictly  voluntary 

Interestingly,  the  major  features  of  the 
Brady  Plan  voluntary  participation,  repay 
ment  guarantees  and  conditionally— were 
first  proposed  in  January  by  a  research  in- 
stitute representing  the  large  commercial 
banks  holding  Third  World  debt.  The  Wash 
ingtonbased   Institute  of  International   Pi- 
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nance  issued  a  report  suggesting  that  If 
such  features  were  Included  In  a  new  debt- 
management  strategy,  new  loans  might 
again  flow  to  the  Third  World.  However, 
the  commercial  banks  have  continued  to 
resist  participation;  they  appear  to  tie  hold 
ing  out  until  the  debt  crisis  becomes  so  seri- 
ous that  Western  governments,  the  World 
Bank  and  the  IMF  are  willing  to  offer  them 
more  guarantees  and  incentives  than  are 
currently  available. 

As  it  stands,  the  Brady  Plan  would  reduce 
the  $350  billion  debt  owed  to  commercial 
banks  by  20  percent,  and  lower  debt-service 
costs  by  a  like  percentage  over  three  yean. 
This  would  l)e  achieved  under  the  guidance 
of  the  IMP  and  World  Bank,  which  have 
committed  $25  billion,  while  Japan  has 
pledged  an  additional  $4.5  billion.  These 
monies  are  to  finance  and  guarantee  ar- 
rangements between  commercial  banks  and 
those  debtor  nations  that  cancel  a  portion 
of  the  debt  and/or  reduce  interest  rates. 

The  Brady  Plan  proposes  two  methods  to 
reduce  debt.  The  first  includes  such  market- 
based  techniques  as  debt-for-equity  swaps- 
much  debated  in  Latin  America— which  do 
not  reduce  debt  so  much  as  exchange  one 
form  of  debt  for  another,  with  potentially 
greater  long-term  costs.  Secondly,  the  plan 
advocates  a  controversial  proposal  to  have 
commercial  banks  discount  their  loans  and 
exchange  them  for  new  long-term  bonds 
from  debtor  nations,  with  repayment  guar- 
anteed by  the  World  Bank.  Despite  opposi- 
tion from  European  finance  ministers  to 
the.se  guarantees  and  World  Bank-subsi- 
dized interest-rate  cuts,  a  joint  IMF-World 
Bank  leadership  committee  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  Brady  Plan.  On  April  U  the  IMF 
announced  a  $4  billion  loan  agreement  with 
Mexico,  including  the  first-ever  contribution 
to  lowering  a  country's  debt.  (Commercial 
banks,  which  hold  78  percent  of  Mexico's 
debt,  have  thus  far  refused  to  sign  on.) 

Critics  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere 
charge  that  it  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough 
lo  be  effective.  For  example,  every  dollar  in 
actual  debt  reduction  yields  only  a  10-cent 
saving  in  annual  Lnlerest  payments.  Looked 
al  another  way.  the  $70  billion  reduction  in 
commercial  bank  debt  that  the  Brady  Plan 
envisions  would  be  $10  billion  short  of  the 
reduction  needed  just  to  compensate  for  last 
year  s  sharp  increase  in  interest  costs.  It  is 
also  alleged  that  the  resources  set  aside  for 
debt  reduction  may  not  tie  equally  distribut- 
ed. A  handful  of  nations  favored  for  politi- 
cal rather  than  economic  reasons,  such  as 
Mexico  and  Venezuela,  could  well  be  the 
major  beneficiaries. 

Latin  America  is  responsible  for  some  $410 
billion  of  the  total  $1.3  trillion  in  Third 
World  debt  and  is  home  to  the  Third 
World's  four  leading  debtor  nations.  The 
Brady  Plan  was  announced  only  days  after 
debt-related  riots  claimed  at  least  three 
hundred  lives  in  Venezuela,  and  some  saw 
the  Plan  as  a  belated  response  to  the  grow- 
ing economic  misery  and  political  instability 
attributed  to  current  efforts  at  debt  man- 
agement. The  Venezuelan  riots  followed  an 
89-percent  increase  in  gasoline  prices  (to  25 
cents  a  gallon)  that  was  part  of  an  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  instigated  aus- 
terity program. 

"Adjustment"  or  austerity  programs  such 
as  that  in  Venezuela  were  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  older  Baker  Plan.  New  loans 
were  offered  to  debtor  nations  that  prom- 
ised to  end  government  subsidies  and  other 
populist  policies  that  restrain  free  markets, 
trade  and  economic  efficiency.  Under  the 
Baker  Plan,  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank 
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lerved  as  arbiters  to  determine  if  debtor 
countries  met  the  conditions  necessary  to 
receive  new  loans.  Although  these  multilat- 
eral institutions  have  provided  new  monies 
through  devices  such  as  "structural  adjust- 
ment loans,"  new  commercial  bank  lending, 
especially  to  Latin  America,  has  largely 
dried  up.  This,  combined  with  massive  cap- 
ital flight,  low  commodity  prices  and  contin- 
ued high  world  Interest  rates  (for  which  the 
world's  biggest  debtor,  the  United  States, 
bears  considerable  responsibility),  has 
meant  declining  investment  in  much  of 
Utin  America  at  the  same  time  as  austerity 
programs  have  contributed  to  plummeting 
living  standards. 

It  is  unclear  why  the  conditionalities  im- 
posed on  debtor  nations  under  the  Brady 
Plan  will  be  more  successful  than  those  of 
its  discredited  predecessor.  The  conditionali- 
ties Imposed  by  the  Baker  Plan  hampered 
the  ability  of  Latin  American  nations  to  ad- 
dress the  social  and  political  inequalities 
that  underly  their  declining  economies.  The 
Brady  Plan  offers  no  new  help  for  resolving 
them.  Unless  these  fundamental  problems 
are  addressed,  the  modicum  of  debt  relief 
promised  by  the  Brady  Plan— if  It  gets  off 
the  ground— will  do  little  to  end  the  contin- 
ued resource  transfers  from  debtor  nations 
and  the  suffering  of  their  most  vulnerable 
citizens. 


WINNER  OF  HERITAGE  ESSAY 
CONTEST 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  recognize  an  outstanding  student  from 
my  congressional  district.  Adam  Hrejsa  Is  this 
year's  winner  of  my  Heritage  Essay  Contest. 
Nearly  500  eighth  graders  from  my  district  en- 
tered this  competition. 

Adam  just  completed  the  eighth  grade  at 
Lakeview  Junior  High  School.  Adam  Is  a  resi- 
dent of  Downers  Grove,  IL. 

Adam's  essay  focuses  on  the  powers  of  the 
Presidency  over  the  history  of  our  Nation.  The 
text  of  his  essay,  "The  Power  of  the  Presiden- 
cy: How  It  Affects  Our  Lives,"  follows: 

The  Power  of  the  Presidency;  How  It 
Affects  Our  Lives 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
known  as  our  chief  executive  and  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  armed  forces.  It  is  through 
the  powers  of  the  Constitution  that  he  is 
the  leader  of  our  nation.  The  power  of  the 
presidency  is  more  than  that  which  is 
spelled  out  in  the  Constitution.  It  extends 
to  the  sense  of  leadership  and  direction  he 
provides  the  nation  as  he  makes  decisions. 
Many  of  the  things  we  have  today  and  per- 
haps take  for  granted,  are  the  result  of 
these  decisions. 

In  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  the  pres- 
idential powers,  there  were  some  notable  ex- 
amples of  presidents  that  showed  special 
leadership.  George  Washington,  our  first 
President,  put  the  powers  to  the  test.  He 
made  tough  decisions  when  he  decided  to 
give  France  aid  in  their  war  with  England 
and  used  Federal  troops  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
rioting  during  the  Whiskey  Rebellion.  This 
proved  the  President  was  not  afraid  to  use 
his  powers  to  lead.  Thomas  Jefferson,  one 
of  the  drafters  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence,  supported  the  need  for  a  public 
education  system.  The  right  to  a  public  edu- 
cation is  necessary  if  a  democracy  is  to  sur- 
vive. Andrew  Jackson  worked  to  broaden 
economic  opportunities  for  the  common 
man  and  to  Increase  their  participation  in 
government.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  some 
very  tough  decisions  to  make.  Our  nation 
faced  its  greatest  crisis:  the  question  of  slav- 
ery. Lincoln's  decision  to  fight  for  a  united 
country  not  only  saved  our  nation  but  was 
the  beginning  victory  for  equal  rights.  His 
decision  not  to  punish  the  South  was  also 
important  in  bringing  our  nation  together 
after  the  war. 

Presidents  since  the  Civil  War  have  made 
many  important  decisions  that  affect  our 
lives  today.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a 
leader  In  the  breaking  up  of  monopolies  in 
business.  Many  of  the  national  parks  we 
visit  today  exist  due  to  his  foresight  in  rec- 
ognizing the  need  to  protect  our  national 
treasures.  Franklin  Roosevelt  helped  pull 
the  United  States  out  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  worked  for  the  passage  of  signifi- 
cant labor  laws.  President  Roosevelt  also 
provided  leadership  for  the  United  States 
through  World  War  II.  Dwight  Eisenhower 
began  the  interstate  highway  system,  which 
is  the  basis  of  travel  in  this  country  today. 
John  Kennedy  called  for  increased  Federal 
aid  for  education  and  improved  civil  rights. 
President  Kennedy  also  challenged  Ameri- 
cans to  work  together  for  a  better  America. 
Ronald  Reagan  worked  to  put  pride  back 
into  l)eing  atn  American. 

How  important  is  the  power  of  the  presi- 
dency? The  decisions  made  by  Presidents 
affect  people  living  then,  now,  and  in  the 
future.  A  President's  leadership  can  deter- 
mine whether  we  have  economic  prosperity 
or  recession.  Social  progress  in  the  areas  of 
equality  and  human  rights  is  dependant  on 
the  President's  commitment  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Peace  In  todays 
nuclear  age  rests  on  his  decisions. 


EYEWITNESS  TO  VIOLENCE  IN 
BEIJING 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  violence  in  Beij- 
ing several  weeks  ago.  None  of  us,  however, 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  those  events  first- 
hand. One  of  my  constituents,  Lauren  B. 
Meiswinkle,  an  associate  professor  of  speech 
at  West  Chester  University,  was  in  Beijing 
during  those  fateful  days,  as  the  director  of 
the  Hugh  Scott  Lectures  in  China,  Professor 
Meiswinkle  has  a  unique  understanding  of  the 
prcxlemocracy  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  most  ardent  supports  of 
democracy  in  tfie  worid  I  feel  that  it  is  incum- 
tjent  on  us  to  learn  from  Professor  Meiswin- 
kle's  comments  and  descriptions.  I  therefore 
submit  Professor  Meiswinkle's  remarks  to  the 
Record,  and  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues as  both  scholariy  and  timely. 
FivB  Days  That  Changed  Chinese  History 

It  all  began  when  my  wife  and  I  arrived  at 
the  Beijing  rail  station  at  7:00  a.m.  on  the 
2nd  of  June.  The  assistant  Director  for  For- 
eign Affairs  at  Beijing  «2  College  of  Physi- 
cal Education  was  there  to  meet  us.  We 
never  travel   in  China  without   a   host   to 
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meet  us  or  an  interpreter  to  travel  with  us. 
We've  had  to  leam  the  hard  way  during  our 
last  three  visits  to  China.  No  where  In  the 
world  does  the  language  barrier  affect  effi- 
cient travel  as  on  the  mainland  of  China. 

During  our  May  9th  visit  to  Henan  Uni- 
versity in  Kalfeng,  (sister  school  to  my  uni- 
versity at  West  Chester)  we  had  met  with 
Professor  Shirley  Wood— an  American  who 
had  been  living  in  China  for  43  years.  Pro- 
fessor Wood  said  if  we  go  to  Beijing  we 
should  register  with  the  Vice  Consul  of  the 
American  Embassy.  Shirley  was  somehow 
very  aware  of  the  grave  political  turmoU  be- 
tween the  moderates  and  the  hardliners. 
Little  did  we  realize  that  the  political  strife 
she  descritied  would  flare  up  in  the  massa- 
cre at  Tianaimaen  during  our  five  day  visit 
to  Beijing. 

Meanwhile,  we  instructed  our  interpreter 
to  take  us  to  the  Diplomatic  Compound  so 
we  could  register  with  the  Vice  Counsul. 
Usually  the  Embassy  registers  only  long 
term  visitors;  but  we  mentioned  Professor 
Wood's  concern  as  we  filled  out  the  appro- 
priate registration  papers. 

I  also  thought  we  should  visit  the  Cultural 
Affairs  Section  of  the  American  Embassy 
near  the  Ambassador's  residence.  I  was 
planning  to  bring  a  distinguished  American 
to  China  in  1990  as  part  of  the  Hugh  Scott 
Lecturers  in  China.  Actually,  Richard 
Stites,  acting  Cultural  Affairs  officer,  was 
aware  of  our  visit  to  China  through  Mrs. 
Bette  Bao  Lord,  wife  of  then  American  Am- 
bassador Winston  Lord.  We  had  correspond- 
ed in  1989  and  on  a  prior  occasion  (1987) 
met  Mrs.  Lord  In  the  Embassy  residence 
when  I  presented  an  autographed  copy  of 
Senator  Scott's  book:  "The  Lively  Tang  Dy- 
nasty" to  the  Lords. 

I  had  asked  Mr.  Stites  if  I  could  meet  with 
the  new  ambassador,  James  Lilley,  on 
Monday  in  a  protocol  contact  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Scott. 

Having  taken  care  of  our  two  imp>ortant 
Embassy  contacts  we  proceeded  toward  the 
campus  of  the  Beijing  College  of  Physical 
Education.  We  were  no  strangers  to  this 
campus  since  we  had  visited  in  1987  and 
1988  during  our  inquiry  about  the  forthcom- 
ing Asia  games  to  be  held  in  Beijing  in  Sep- 
teml)er  1990.  This  college  would  host  the 
basketball  games.  We  had  watched  the  con- 
struction in  the  two  previous  years.  Now  the 
building  was  complete.  Who  knows  what 
will  happen  to  the  Beijing  games  amid  all 
the  tragic  turmoil?  In  fact,  we  read  In  a 
Hong  Kong  newspaper  on  June  9th  that  a 
$40  million  loan  was  on  hold  via  a  Japanese 
and  Hong  Kong  bank  that  would  enable 
completion  of  the  major  track  and  field 
complex  on  another  campus. 

In  the  meantime,  we  were  shown  our  room 
in  the  new  guest  hotel  built  to  house  the 
visiting  athletes.  We  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  see  a  complete  Western  breakfast 
on  a  stainless  steel  tray.  This  was  a  first  in 
more  than  25  university  visits.  Breakfast  in 
our  room.  By  now  it  was  10:00  a.m.  I  expect- 
ed any  minute  the  College  President  or  Vice 
President  would  be  by  to  greet  us.  After  all, 
last  year  we  inadvertently  went  to  the 
Peking  University  campus  to  spend  one 
night  before  Vice  President  Yu  Gang  came 
with  a  car  to  bring  us  to  his  campus. 
Strangely  enough  this  year  I  had  an  official 
invitation  from  Peking  University  to  give 
five  lectures  on  various  chapters  in  my  book 
"Public  Relation  SkiUa  in  China:  Communi- 
cation Theory  and  Practice".  I  had  earlier 
left  copies  of  the  ten  chapters  at  Shenzhen 
University  for  translation  into  Chinese  and 
subsequent  publication. 
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We  waited  about  an  hour  until  I  thought 
I'd  better  cail  one  of  the  English  teachers 
Chen  Meibln.  whom  we  met  the  previous 
year.  Mrs.  Chen  lived  with  her  husband  at 
Beijing  Normal  University  where  he  taught 
physical  education.  We  contacted  her  at 
home  through  our  Foreign  Affairs  Inter 
preter.  You  either  ttnow  the  language  or 
you  Juat  don't  try  to  contact  anyone 
through  the  Chinese  switchboard  Most 
calls  are  intercepted  through  a  switchboard 
unless  you  call  the  person's  residence.  She 
immediately  bicycled  over  and  we  talked 
about  the  protest  for  an  hour. 

I  expressed  my  concern  to  our  host  that  I 
was  unable  to  get  a  phone  call  to  Peking 
University  when  I  tried  to  call  from  Zhengz 
hou— the  capital  city  in  Henan  Province.  I 
knew  Peking  University  was  one  of  the  cen 
ters  of  the  student  protest  movement.   It 
was  next  to  impossible  to  phone  In.  In  fact. 
Id  received  a  telegram  at  Yellow  River  Uni 
versity  that  my  lectures  at  Peking  had  to  be 
cancelled.  The  students  were  Iwycotting  all 
classes.  Nevertheless,  I  would  go  to  Beijing 
to  continue  to  make  the  Hugh  Scott  Lecture 
contacts  as  well  as  make  several  other  con 
tacts    most    notably    with    Professor    King 
Wu— one  of  China's  leading  coal  geologists 
Professor  Wu  had  received  the  1988  distin 
guished  alumni  award  from  Penn  State  Uni 
versity.   I  was  to  greet  him  on   behalf  of 
Robert  Ooerder.   International  Director  at 
Penn  Bute. 

We  had  also  met  with  Counselor  Wang 
Junmei  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
Embassy  in  Washington  May  12th  just  prior 
to  our  lecture  tour.  Counselor  Wang  would 
be  in  Beijing  by  the  first  week  in  June  on  a 
two  month  vacation.  We  were  to  visit  with 
his  wife,  daughter  and  him  in  their  home. 
All  of  this  was  to  have  taken  place  Monday. 
June  5. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  barely  finished  a 
full  breakfast  when  our  lunch  arrived  in  our 
room— again  on  the  stainless  steel  tray    It 
was  now  12:15.  We  hadn't  been  out  of  our 
room.  Where  was  the  President?  The  Vice 
President?  Both  greeted  us  on  our  two  pre- 
vious visits  irmnediately  after  we  came  on 
campus.  Little  did  I  realize  that  all  universi 
ty  and  college  Presidents  were  in  vitally  im 
portant  meetings.  Possibly  they  were  trying 
to  get  the  students  off  Tiananmen  Square 
and  back  into  the  classroom.  In  fact,  hind 
sight  leads  me  to  believe  an  ultimatum  may 
have  t»een  given.  But  the  students  remained 
firm. 

I  was  finally  able  to  reach  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs office  at  Pelting  University.  I  was  m 
formed  that  Deputy  Chairman  Li  Xiaoz 
hong  of  the  English  Department  would 
come  over  and  take  us  to  the  Peking 
campus.  Wait  a  moment,  he  said,  Ml  be 
right  over. 

The  car  from  Peking  came  about  3  00  p.m. 
By  now  we  were  on  campus  about  five  hours 
and  no  visit  from  the  officials  of  the  College 
of  Physical  Education.  Once  again  I  was 
told  they  were  in  a  very  important  meeting. 
After  a  conference  between  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Director  and  the  Deputy  Chairman 
from  Peking,  we  packed  our  bags  in  the  car 
and  left  for  the  Harvard  of  China— the 
Peking  University  campus. 

By  now  it  was  late  afternoon  and  almost 
time  for  dinner.  We  walked  around  the 
campus,  which  was  relatively  quiet  except 
for  students  who  were  intently  reading  the 
posters  and  looking  at  the  photographs  dis 
played  on  the  many  bulletin  boards.  Loud 
speakers  were  continually  blaring  out.  in 
Chinese,  what  we  presumed  was  a  summary 
of  the  days  events  on  Tiananmen  Square 
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We  passed  the  library  where  a  banner  above 
the  door  was  interpreted  'No  classes,  no 
exams  until  victory."  Our  host.  Mr.  Li,  took 
us  to  the  main  dining  hall  whereupon  he 
proceeded  to  order  five  dishes.  We  had  al- 
ready eaten  a  large  breakfast  and  lunch  but 
he  insisted  we  try  a  variety  from  the  menu 
while  our  room  was  t>elng  prepared. 

Finally,  we  were  shown  our  room— which 
in  a  mixup  had  been  assigned  to  another 
person.  We  were  glad  to  just  sit  down.  We 
began  to  contemplate  what  we  would  do 
with  no  students  attending  classes,  when 
Mr.  Li  told  us  a  special  group  of  students  de- 
siring to  learn  English  lai  guage  skills  had 
paid  tuition  to  attend  a  special  five  month 
seminar.  I  was  invited  to  give  a  lecture  Sat- 
urday morning  to  this  group  of  twenty  five 
students.  If  all  went  well  I  would  lecture 
each  morning  until  I  would  leave  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  June  7  or  8.  I  was 
told  I  would  probably  be  the  only  person 
lecturing  because  most  professors  supported 
the  boycott.  They  too  had  grievances. 

After  the  lecture  we  had  the  traditional. 
Welcome  to  Peking  University,  banquet. 

Later  that  evening  Carol  and  I  walked  to 
the  main  gate  to  observe  the  crowd  of  citi- 
zens who  by  now  had  joined  the  protest 
movement— at  least  many  of  them  in  spirit. 
They  listened  to  the  loudspeaker  report  of 
what  was  happening  in  the  square  About 
8:30  p.m.  a  contingent  of  students  came  out 
the  main  gate  with  a  banner.  They  pulled  a 
loud  speaker  and  amplifier  on  a  bicycle.  The 
people  applauded  them  in  fervent  support. 
We  saw  many  people  and  students  follow 
them.  We  will  never  know  how  many  of 
them  returned. 

By  now  we  were  very  tired.  We  hadn't 
slept  well  on  the  train  during  our  previous 
ten  hour  train  ride  from  Zhengzhou.  It  had 
really  been  a  very  long  day!  In  fact,  so  long 
that  we  must  have  slept  right  through  the 
nights  activity  on  campus.  Students  had 
been  running  all  over  the  campus.  President 
Ding  had  called  a  meeting  at  4:00  a.m.  to 
notify  the  faculty  and  staff  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  square. 

We  found  out  what  happened  shortly 
after  7:00  a.m.  when  we  went  to  breakfast. 
You  could  now  feel  the  anxiety  of  not  only 
the  Chinese  students  but  the  international 
community  in  residence  at  the  Peking  Uni- 
versity's Shao  Yuans  five  main  guest 
houses. 

Later  that  morning  we  walked  out  the 
West  Gate  to  the  apartment  of  a  professor 
who  had  befriended  us  the  year  t)efore.  His 
wife  and  daughter  were  stunned.  We  Ulked 
for  an  hour  The  daughter  spoke  very  good 
English. 

How  could  this  happen?  How  many  were 
killed?  How  could  we  get  information?  On 
Saturday  evening  we  had  watched  the  last 
news  telecast  in  Chinese.  We  were  told  by 
our  interpreter  that  an  official  warning  had 
been  issued  via  TV  for  the  students  to 
vacate  the  square.  Premier  Li  Peng  ap 
peared  on  the  screen  but  we  were  told  his 
address  was  on  a  topic  concerning  the  envi- 
ronment and  irrelevant  to  the  protest  in  the 
square. 

All  afternoon  we  listened  to  the  short 
wave  radio.  The  news  was  not  good.  The 
death  toll  was  rising  and  we  heard  that  clti 
zens  as  well  as  students  had  been  killed.  I 
decided  to  call  the  US  Embassy  We  were 
told  to  stay  indoors!  Do  not  leave  campus! 
Rumors  began  to  abound.  The  troops  were 
on  their  way  to  the  campus.  There  had  been 
a  mass  slaughter  of  students  and  citizens. 
Would  we  be  next?  One  scarey  rumor  said 
10.000- the  figure  started  as  low  as  23  and 
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soon  t>ecame  escalated  to  thousands.  You 
could  sense  the  anxiety  level  of  many  stu- 
dents and  foreign  experts  who  had  spent  t 
year  or  two  on  campus— many  had  been 
very  sympathetic  to  the  students  and  their 
movement! 

Sunday  evening  was  a  long  night.  Were 
the  troops  on  their  way?  Would  be  be  pan 
of  this  terrible  nightmare  in  history? 

Monday  morning  we  were  out  in  front  of 
the  building  at  dawn.  We  had  made  It 
through  the  night  without  any  triglc 
events.  Two  other  visiting  scholars.  Profes- 
sor Paul  Tedesco.  a  Fulbright  scholar  from 
Boston,  Robert  Jacobson,  Intematloiul 
Editor  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
in  Washington,  D.C..  and  I  coordinated  the 
•evacuation  "  of  American  Citizens  through 
our  U.  S.  Embassy  contact  Mark  Larson. 

Dr.  Tedesco  and  Mr.  Jacobson  left  on 
Monday  afternoon  by  van.  I  remained  on 
campus  to  make  certain  the  Embassy  would 
send  vans  or  cars.  The  Embassy  had  prom- 
ised to  send  a  convoy  about  4:00.  Other  em- 
bassies were  arriving  and  evacuating  their 
students.  We  waited  until  6:00  and  called 
the  Embassy  only  to  be  told  that  they 
couldn't  come  to  get  us  and  we  should  con- 
tact them  at  10:00  the  next  morning.  We 
would  spend  another  sleepless  night  of  un- 
certainty waiting  for  the  unknown.  Would 
the  troops  come  during  the  night  when  they 
usually  made  their  moves? 

About  mid  morning  Tuesday.  June  6,  two 
officials  from  the  Embassy  arrived  to  get 
names  of  those  who  wanted  to  leave  the 
Peking  University  campus.  By  noon  no  vans 
had  arrived. 

Meanwhile.  I  had  secured  a  university  car 
and  driver!  An  American  student  Sybil  Hig- 
gens.  my  wife  and  I  left  by  car  for  the  air- 
port with  our  host  Deputy  Chairman  U. 
Sybil  had  been  on  the  campus  three  years. 
She  spoke  excellent  Mandarin.  Ms.  Higgens 
was  very  scared  for  her  life  because  as  a  stu- 
dent she  had  befriended  many  of  the  pro^ 
testing  students.  On  our  way  to  the  airport 
we  saw  the  caravan  of  American  vans 
coming  to  pick  up  those  Americans  waiting 
to  leave.  Although  the  airport  was  a  mad- 
house of  people  waiting  to  leave,  we  were 
very  lucky  to  get  a  plane  at  6:00  p.m.  to 
Hong  Kong.  It  would  be  Thursday.  June  8. 
after  we  were  safely  in  Hong  Kong  that  the 
State  Department  would  order  the  evacu- 
ation of  all  nonessential  Americans. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  OUT- 
STANDING ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
THE  STUDENTS  OF  LA  JOLLA 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  THE  NA 
TIONAL  SCIENCE  OLYMPIAD 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALirORIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1989 
Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that  I  direct  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  several  young  people  in  the 
41st  Congressional  District  of  California. 

On  May  20,  1989.  at  the  University  of  CMo- 
rado  at  Boulder,  more  than  2.000  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  competed  in  the 
National  Science  Olympiad.  Among  these  re- 
markable achievers  were  17  La  Jolla  High 
School  students. 
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The  National  Science  Olympiad  consists  of 
several  events,  testing  the  competitors'  knowl- 
edge of  various  scientific  topics  including 
anatomy,  biology,  engineering,  chemistry,  ge- 
netics, and  physics.  The  students  denranstrate 
Itwir  knowledge  of  these  sutjjects  by  compet- 
ing in  events  such  as  the  Pentathlon  where 
four-member  teams  run  through  an  obstacle 
course  modeled  after  an  athletic  pentathlon. 
After  each  obstacle,  however,  students 
answer  a  question  from  or>e  of  five  scierKe 
areas. 

The  La  Jolla  High  School  team  had  several 
of  its  remarkable  memt)ers  place  among  the 
top  five  in  their  respective  events. 

Bruce  Bustfoy,  an  11th  grader,  placed  1st  in 
the  nxHJsetrap  vehicle  event,  where  students 
build  and  race  a  vehicle  with  a  1  spring 
mousetrap  as  its  sole  means  of  propulsion. 

Michael  Jablecki.  a  12th  grader,  also  placed 
1$t  in  the  mousetrap  vehicle  event. 

James  Cook,  a  10th  grader,  received  4th 
place  in  the  computer  programming  event. 

Marc  Dionne,  an  11th  grader,  placed  3d  in 
the  measurement  estimation  event. 

Lance  Held,  an  11th  grader,  placed  3d  in 
the  bridge  building  event,  where  students  txiilt 
a  bndge  out  of  wood,  striving  for  the  lightest 
weight  and  best  structural  efficiency. 

Larry  Lee,  a  10th  grader,  placed  3d  in  the 
rocks  and  fossils  event. 

Jim  Lim,  a  12th  grader,  placed  1st  in  the 
measurement  assessment  event  and  also 
placed  4th  in  the  sounds  of  music  event, 
where  competitors  design  a  musical  instru- 
ment and  play  "America  the  Beautiful." 

Tim  Yu,  an  11th  grader,  also  placed  4th  in 
the  sounds  of  music  event. 

Nancy  Lindholm,  a  12th  grader,  placed  5th 
In  the  water,  water  event,  wtiere  students 
answer  questions  concerning  freshwater  and 
saltwater  ecology. 

Daniel  Stan-,  a  10th  grader,  placed  3d  in  de- 
signer genes,  an  event  where  students 
answer  questions  on  Mendelian  genetics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  applauding 
these  remarkable  young  students  and  tfieir 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  scientific  dis- 
oplines  and  in  praising  the  spirit  of  competi- 
tion and  excellerue  fostered  by  the  Natiorial 
Science  Olympiad. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  SIMEON 
BOOKER— A  LIFETIME  OP  EX- 
EMPLARY JOURNALISM 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  KAKYLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 
Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
horK>r  a  journalist  wtiose  work  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  for  the  past  37  years  has  been  nothing 
less  than  exemplary.  Simeon  Booker  began 
his  career  here  in  Washington  in  1952  at  ttie 
Washington  Post.  He  later  opened  the  Wastv 
ington  bureau  for  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  Ebony  and  Jet.  where  he  has  la- 
bored continuously  since  1 955.  The  names  of 
these  periodicals  are  but  signposts  of  a  long 
career  that  represents  the  higtiest  ideals  of 
personal  and  journalistic  honesty  and  integrity. 
Doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  a  career  in 
journalism  worried  Simeon's  father,  a  Baptist 
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nriinister,  who  hardly  considered  journalism  a 
worthy  career  for  Simeon.  But  wt>en  his  first 
byline  appeared  over  a  well-written  article,  Si- 
meon's father  demarKJed  ttuit  his  son  use  a 
Jr.  following  his  name,  and  the  elder  Rev. 
Simeon  BookBr  added  a  Sr.  to  the  erid  of  his 
name  as  a  further  safeguard  against  any  con- 
fusion. 

Simeon  graduated  from  Virginia  Union  Uni- 
versity, wtiere  he  worlted  his  way  through  as 
publicist  for  ttie  foott>all  and  basketball  teams. 

After  graduation  he  worked  for  the  Balti- 
nrKxe  Afro-American,  one  of  America's  great 
black  newspapers.  There  he  covered  the 
crime  beat  at  the  police  station  and  in  criminal 
court  that  included  his  presence  as  journalist- 
witr>ess  at  many  executions  by  hanging  at  the 
Maryland  State  Penitentiary.  He  later  joined 
the  Clevoland  Call-Post  wfiere  he  was  award- 
ed two  national  awards  for  his  series  on  hous- 
ing and  education. 

Upon  leaving  the  Cleveland  Call-Post,  Mr. 
Booker  was  faced  with  two  desirable  choices 
in  his  career  advancement:  The  first  was  to  be 
a  correspondent  for  a  black  newspaper  cover- 
ing the  Korean  war.  The  other  was  to  attend 
Harvard  on  the  prestigious  Nieman  Fellow- 
ship. He  accepted  the  fellowship.  Completing 
his  year  at  Harvard  he  made  himself  a  prom- 
ise to  work  on  a  daily  newspaper.  He  sent  his 
writings  to  50  editors  and  was  finally  promised 
a  desk  upon  the  next  vacancy  by  Philip 
Graham  of  the  Washington  Post,  which  came 
only  6  months  later  in  1952.  By  accepting  the 
position  he  also  accepted  the  distinction  of 
t)eirig  the  "Jackie  Rot>inson  of  journalism"  as 
the  first  full-time  black  journalist  at  the  Post. 
Simeon  struggled  hard  at  the  Post  to  achieve 
a  high  quality  of  journalism  in  the  face  of 
rampant  racism.  He  struggled  so  hard  friends 
often  tfxxjght  he  was  dying  because  he  was 
chronically  exhausted. 

After  almost  2  years  of  being  faced  with  the 
horrific  prejudice  of  the  Capital  he  gave  up  his 
position  *»hen  he  met  John  H.  Johnson,  the 
publisher  of  Ebony  and  Jet  magazines.  The 
meeting  was  a  match  made  in  heaven. 
Simeon  decided  to  join  ranks  with  Johnson 
and  together  they  would  fight  segregation 
head  on.  Through  his  writings  Simeon  chron- 
icled the  horrors  of  bigotry  and  ttie  heroism  of 
the  struggle  for  civil  rights.  He  volunteered  for 
any  and  every  assignment.  He  hid  out  in  fu- 
neral homes,  bars,  and  bams,  disguised  in 
overalls  or  as  a  minister,  traveling  day  and 
night  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  another. 
Simeon  chronicled  the  watershed  events  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  that  would  one  day 
comprise  the  history  of  United  States  in  the 
20th  century.  Simeon  Booker  also  covered  the 
little  events  of  the  nwvement  wfwn  ttie  ordi- 
riary  individual  of  strength  and  integrity  faced 
the  ravages  of  racsim  with  dignity  and  cour- 
age. 

Johnson's  decision  to  open  a  Washington 
bureau  was  the  opportunity  Simeon  had  await- 
ed to  show  Washington's  journalism  comnrxjni- 
ty  that  he  coukj  not  be  beaten.  Sinraon 
Booker  has  been  at  ttie  Washington  bureau  of 
Johnson  Publishing  Company  since  1 955.  The 
quality  of  his  writing  and  tf>e  integrity  of  tt>e 
person  were  so  wkjely  recognized  arxl  appre- 
ciated that  Mr.  Booker  received  the  prestigi- 
ous Fourth  Estate  Award  for  his  lifetime 
achievement  in  journalism.  He  is  also  a  former 
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commentator  for  the  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting Co.,  a  position  he  heW  from  1969-78. 
Simeon  is  the  auttKX  of  "Black  Man's  Amer- 
ica," a  reporter's  view  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, and  "Susie  King  Taykx:  Civil  War 
Nurse,"  a  biography  for  children. 

We  are  all  very  grateful  to  Simeon  for  his 
courage  and  dedk^ation  in  covering  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Many  of  us  were  raised  on 
his  writings  as  ttie  words  of  a  witness  wtw 
could  tell  us  how  our  brott>ers  arxj  sisters 
struggled  against  tt>e  forces  of  hatred  and  ig- 
norance. We  were  both  horrified  and  hopeful. 
Horrified  at  the  extent  that  some  woukj  go  to 
prevent  the  civil  rights  movement  from  chang- 
ing the  face  of  America  and  hopeful  when  we 
saw  the  victories  being  to  pile  up  and  barriers 
to  equality  start  coming  dowm.  There  is,  of 
course,  much  work  ttiat  continues  to  t>e  done. 
But  we  can  take  heart  that  we,  wtx>  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Amerk^an  society, 
stand  on  the  shoulders  of  such  men  as 
Simeon  Booker.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and 
honored  to  recognize  the  contributk>ns  of 
Simeon  Booker,  journalist  and  giant 


THE      75TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
HERITAGE  SOUTHWEST 

JEWISH  PRESS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORMIA 

HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORMIA 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  congratu- 
late Heritage  Southwest  Jewish  Press  on  its 
forthcoming  75th  anniversary. 

We  should  especially  like  to  call  to  ttie  at- 
tention of  ttie  Speaker  and  our  colleagues  ttie 
signal  contributkxis  made  by  Heritage  putilish- 
er  Herb  Brin  and,  more  recently.  Heritage 
editor  In  chief  Dan  Brin. 

Under  ttie  courageous  leadership  of  the 
Brins,  Heritage  has  stood  forthrightty  for  ttie 
defense  of  all  minorities,  for  ttie  preservatxxi 
of  our  Constitutk>n  of  rights,  for  unwavering 
American  support  for  the  State  of  Israel,  and 
for  maximum  effort  on  tietialf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

When  natk>nal  publKatkxis,  metropolitan 
dailies,  and  ttie  electronic  media  have  run 
scared,  Heritage  has  txoken  major  stories  on 
dangerous  elements  on  ttie  far  right  Heritage 
has  won  numerous  awards  for  its  exposes  of 
neo-Nazis,  the  Aryan  Brottiertiood,  ttva  Liberty 
Lotjtjy,  and,  most  recently,  "skinheads." 

Heritage  has  t>een  ttie  major  vehkde  for 
commurMcatxyi  between  ttie  Jewish  communi- 
ty and  our  numerous  synagogues,  agencies, 
and  social  welfare  programs.  Neverttieless, 
under  Herb  Brin's  leaderstiip  none  of  ttiese 
groups  have  received  kid-gtove  treatment. 
Herb  Brin  has  repeatedly  risked  circulatx>n 
and  popularity  to  make  constructively  critKal 
remarks  about  aspects  of  ttie  Jewish  commu- 
nity wtiKh  tie  believed  warranted  ckiser  atterv 
tkxi. 
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Heritage  aix)  Hefto  and  Dan  Bnn  stand  for 
the  kind  of  honest,  coisadtng  public-spinted 
joumaiism  that  has  contnbuted  so  much  to 
our  Nation.  In  an  era  of  nondescnpt,  bland, 
arxxiymous  copy,  the  Bnns  have  given  us 
hard  facts  and  passionate  interpretation 

We  ask  that  the  Speaker  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues Jon  us  in  saluting  Heritage  Southwest 
Jewish  Press,  its  publisher  Herb  Bnn.  and 
editor  in  chief  Dan  Bnn.  We  wish  tfiem  more 
of  the  kmd  of  journalistic  achteverrwnts  which 
have  in  the  piast  won  them  numerous  Smolar 
arxl  Rokower  Awards  and  the  prestigious 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  Award,  and  the  Communi- 
cations Award  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'nth.  Chazak  V'Ematz. 


THEY'RE  WORSE  OFF 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  the 
legend  of  Robin  Hood,  who  took  from  the  nch 
and  gave  to  the  poor.  Former  President 
Ronald  Reagan  may  be  thought  of  as  a  latter- 
day  Robin  Hood;  with  the  difference,  of 
course,  tfiat  he  took  from  tfie  poor  and  gave 
to  tfie  nch.  As  Mr.  Reagan  travels  around  the 
world,  receiving  fwnors  and  making  speeches 
as  the  man  wtw  revitalized  America's  econo- 
my, tfie  lower  fifth  of  our  population,  whose 
income  fell  dramatically  dunng  the  Reagan 
years,  continues  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the 
former  President's  misguided  economic  initia- 
tives. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  ttie  responsible  edito- 
nal,  "They're  Worse  Off. "  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  July  18.  1989  i 
commend  this  excellent  piece  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  Si.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  July  18. 

1989] 

They're  Worse  Orr 

To  the  question  that  former  President 
Ronald  Reagan  often  asked  voters— Are  you 
Ijetter  off  now  than  l)efore?— Americans  fi- 
nally have  some  definitive  answers.  The 
upp>er  fifth  of  the  population  can  rightly 
say  it  was  t)etter  off  during  the  Reagan 
years.  But  the  lower  fifth  cannot.  The 
standard  of  living  for  the  former  rose  by  19 
percent  from  1979  to  1987,  while  income  for 
the  latter  fell  by  9  percent. 

This  assessment  of  how  Reagan  policies 
and  capitalism  affected  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  contained  in  a  report  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Comjnittee.  To  be  sure, 
government  policies  weren't  the  only  factor 
that  hurt  the  poor.  Other  forces,  quoted  by 
experts  in  the  New  York  Times,  included  a 
46  percent  rise  in  single-parent  families, 
lack  of  child  support  from  atjsent  fathers 
and  a  downturn  in  economic  conditions. 

Even  here,  it  can  be  argued  that  harsh 
government  policies  helped  to  create  the 
conditions  for  social  problems  such  as  the 
sharp  rise  in  single-parent  families.  The  ad- 
ministration's job-training  policies  are  an 
example.  Punds  for  job  training  went 
mainly  to  those  who'd  been  out  of  work  for 
less  than  a  year.  That  meant  fewer  dollars 
for  the  millions  of  hardcore  unemployed 
inner-city  residents,  males  in  particular. 
This  no  doubt  affected  the  extent  to  which 
these    males    could    support    families    and 
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might  well  have  caused  part  of  the  sharp 
rise  in  female- headed  households. 

It  can  be  said,  then,  that  government  poli- 
cies worsened  matters  for  millions  of  p>oor 
Americans  by  failing  to  intervene  and  check 
the  growing  Inequality  in  income  distribu- 
tion as  some  past  administrations  had  done. 
Instead  of  giving  the  poor  a  cushion,  the 
Reagan  administration  chose  not  to  inter- 
vene. It's  no  wonder  that  more  than  40  mil- 
lion Americans,  the  poorest  fifth,  are  a  lot 
worse  off  today. 


July  20,  1989 


TIME  FOR  NEW  IDEAS  ON  DAY 
CARE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1989 

Mr  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
column  on  child  care  appeared  in  last  Sun- 
days  edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  The  arti- 
cle, by  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van  Atta. 
identifies  one  of  the  key  weaknesses  in  the 
child-care  legislation  which  recently  passed 
the  Senate  and  is  about  to  be  considered  by 
the  House.  As  the  authors  correctly  point  out, 
these  child  care  bills  ignore  "the  Nation's  full- 
time  child  care  providers — the  parents,  most 
of  them  women,  who  stay  home." 

Time  for  New  Ideas  on  Day  Care 
I  By  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van  Atta) 
As  any  mail  carrier  or  delivery  person  can 
tell  you,  no  one  is  home  in  America  any- 
more—no one  except  perhaps  one  lone 
mother  per  block  who  takes  all  the  packages 
for  the  others  who  "work."  She  wipes  noses 
for  the  latch-key  children  who  gravitate  to 
her  house  after  school.  She  lets  the  plumber 
into  the  house  next  door.  She  calls  911 
when  a  stranger  lingers  too  long  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  Senate  fell  all  over  itself  last  month 
to  pass  a  child  care  bill  to  accommodate 
working"  mothers.  But  it  forgot  the  na- 
tions full  time  child  care  providers— the 
parents,  most  of  them  women,  who  stay 
home. 

The  Senate  child  care  bill  passed  last 
month  (with  a  similar  House  bill  still  in  the 
works)  would  solve  a  few  problems  for  par- 
ents who  have  to  work  or  want  to  work. 
There  would  be  grants  for  child  care  centers 
to  help  them  do  a  better  job.  There  would 
be  tax  credits  to  help  poor  families  get 
health  insurance  for  their  children.  There 
would  tie  vouchers  to  help  parents  pay  the 
child  care  bills. 

That's  all  well  and  good  as  long  as  Ameri- 
cans don't  mind  treating  their  children  like 
laundry— dropped  off  in  the  morning, 
picked  up  at  night.  But  they  do  mind. 

If  working  parents  weren't  too  busy 
scratching  out  a  living,  they  might  have 
time  to  lobby  Congress  and  explain  that 
throwing  money  at  the  status  quo  isn't  the 
answer,  because  no  one  likes  the  status  quo. 
E\ery  parent  knows  the  agony  of  a  child 
with  the  sniffles  at  7  a.m..  an  unexpected 
cancellation  of  school,  a  boss  who  hands  out 
overtime  work  at  5  p.m.,  nagging  doubts 
about  the  skills  of  a  baby  sitter,  guilt  about 
■quality  time." 

If  slay-at-home  parenls  weren't  too  busy 
making  ends  meet,  they  could  tell  Congress 
how  tough  it  is  to  get  by  on  one  income  and 
how  the  careers  they  put  down  can  never  be 
picked  up  again 


Congress  hasn't  been  creative  enough  to 
solve  any  of  those  problems.  All  it  haa  done 
is  figure  out  ways  to  help  Americans  pay  for 
a  day -care  system  that  nobody  wants. 

If  working  parents  get  tax  credits  and 
vouchers  for  child  care,  then  don't  stay-»t- 
home  parents  deserve  the  same?  After  »u, 
they  are  the  ones  without  the  paycheck. 

If  wealthy  women  have  the  luxury  of  r»l»- 
ing  their  own  children,  then  shouldn't  poor 
women  have  the  same  choice?  Congress  bu 
been  so  busy  figuring  out  ways  to  pay  for 
day  care  to  get  "welfare  mothers"  into  tht 
workplace,  it  has  forgotten  to  ask  thoM 
women  if  they  want  someone  else  to  ralK 
their  children. 

If  American  industry  is  so  advanced,  then 
how  come  we  haven't  figured  out  a  way  for 
more  parents  to  work  at  home?  In  the  pa«t, 
the  computer  was  heralded  as  the  home  tool 
of  the  future.  Now  its  the  future,  and  the 
majority  of  people  who  spend  a  day  at  i 
computer  terminal  still  leave  their  homes  to 
do  it.  When  women  talk  about  jobs  at  home, 
they  still  mean  Ironing,  sewing,  envelope- 
stuffing  and  telephone  sales. 

If  American  business  values  its  female  em 
ployees.  then  why  are  there  so  few  on-site 
day  care  programs  in  the  American  work- 
place? Employees  are  happier  and  children 
fare  better  when  the  day  care  center  is  just 
a  few  steps  from  the  office.  Only  short-term 
thinkers  would  consider  that  to  be  a  useless 
expense,  and  Congress  needs  to  offer  more 
tax  incentives  to  get  those  short-term  think- 
ers off  the  dime. 

If  American  society  respects  the  family, 
then  why  are  women  hassled  at  every  step 
when  they  ask  for  maternity  leave  or  job- 
sharing  arrangements? 

If  our  children  are  falling  behind  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  achievement  tests,  then  why 
must  parents  fight  teachers  tooth  and  nail 
for  a  longer  school  day  to  correspond  with 
the  workday? 

If  day  care  by  a  trusted  grandmother  is 
available,  why  doesn't  the  government  re- 
spect that  as  the  best  option,  loving  baby 
sitters  are  forced  out  of  business  because 
they  aren't  licensed. 

Many  Americans  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member a  time  when  day  care  was  regarded 
as  a  communist  plot.  Only  a  nation  with 
brainwashing  on  its  agenda  would  allow  Its 
children  to  be  turned  over  to  strangers  to 
raise.  In  hindsight  that  sounds  silly.  In  re- 
ality, what  we  have  is  worse— parents  who 
pay  to  have  their  children  raised  by  strang- 
ers, a  Congress  that  can't  think  of  any  other 
way  to  do  it,  employers  who  figure  it  isn't 
their  problem  and  children  who  may  yet 
pay  the  price  of  neglect. 


July  20,  1989 


A  "VERY  IMPORTANT  SATELLITE 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  advanced 
communications  technology  satellite,  better 
known  by  its  acronym,  ACTS,  is  in  the  8th 
year  of  its  11 -year  funding  cycle.  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers have  already  invested  $368  million  in 
ACTS,  and  it  is  75  percent  completed.  Fund- 
ing for  the  1991  fiscal  year  will  only  cost  the 
Government  half  that  amount— $34  million— 
and  then  an  additional  $10  million  in  1992.  It 


noM  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  abort  the  furKl- 
Ing  schedule  now,  before  it  is  compiated. 

ACTS  is  an  ongoing  joint  project  between 
NASA  and  the  private  sector.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  high  speed  switchboard  in  the  sky, 
and  it  is  the  critical  program  for  maintaining 
the  traditional  American  technological  lead 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  in  communications 
sateHites.  Its  completion  Is  viewed  as  an  im- 
portant, if  not  essential,  component  of  many 
future  technologies,  as  well  as  playing  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  high-definition  tel- 
evison  [HDTV]. 

However,  funding  for  ACTS  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  both  the  House  and  Senate  appro- 
priatwns  bills.  The  wording  in  the  House  com- 
mittee report  is  that  this  has  been  done  "with- 
out prejudk;e,"  and  that  the  committee  hopes 
funding  will  ultimately  be  included  in  ttie  bill.  I 
certainly  hope  that  this  is  so,  and  I  will  vigor- 
ously work  to  honor  the  longtime  commitment. 


EUROPE— 1992:      A      BOOST      FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 

STANDARDS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mf.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  column 
in  the  Washington  Post  underscores  ttiat  the 
looming  economic  integratkjn  the  European 
Community  in  1992  is  spawning  domestic  po- 
litKal  pressures  over  job  security  among  its 
tnember  nations  and  renewed  trade  worries 
that  are  fueling  growing  interest  in  internation- 
al labor  rights  and  standards.  Apparently, 
more  and  more  Europeans  are  coming  to  the 
realizatran  that  enforceable  international  trade 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  workers  are  urgently 
needed.  As  Frank  Swoboda  writes  in  the  fol- 
lowing column  of  May  28,  1989,  the  recently- 
enacted  worker  rights  provisions  in  U.S.  trade 
law  underscore  the  growing  need  for  U.S. 
companies  to  think  globally  and  to  develop 
their  human  resource  policies  accordingly. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  28.  1989] 
U.S.  Will  Soon  Pace  Global  Labor 
Standards 
(By  Frank  Swoboda) 

With  the  unification  of  the  European 
Community  closer  to  reality.  U.S.  corpora- 
tions are  being  warned  to  maite  sure  their 
human  resources  operations  are  up  to  the 
challenge  of  global  lalwr  relations. 

Prank  Doyle.  General  Electric's  senior 
vice  president  of  corporate  relations,  pre- 
dicts that  the  unification  of  the  community 
as  a  market  will  make  the  1990s  a  much  dif- 
ferent world  than  most  corporations  are 
used  to  operating  In,  even  those  with  inter- 
national operations.  And  nowhere  is  the 
pressure  apt  to  be  greater  than  in  the  area 
of  human  resouree  management,  he  says. 

To  compete  In  this  new  world,  says  Doyle, 
corporate  human  resources  operations  are 
going  to  have  to  begin  thinking  globally,  not 
Just  Internationally. 

•When  we  look  to  the  1990s,  it's  a  differ- 
ent world.  It's  not  international:  it's  global," 
Doyle  told  a  recent  international  conference 
of  the  American  Society  of  Personnel  Ad- 
ministrators. And  in  this  world,  he  said, 
there  will  t>e  enormous  pressures  within  the 
individual   European   countries   to   protect 
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jobs— pressure  that  could  lead  corporations 
to  take  preemptive  actions  without  first 
thinking  through  the  latx>r  problems  that 
might  result. 

The  E^iropean  Community  is  scheduled  in 
1992  to  permit  the  free  movement  of  goods 
and  services,  as  well  as  human,  and  financial 
capital,  within  the  12-nation  group  that  will 
make  up  the  single  economic  market. 

Doyle,  in  an  interview  last  week,  said  that 
while  most  of  the  1992  program  appears  to 
be  moving  along  as  planned,  "the  social  di- 
mension has  the  possibility  of  really  getting 
it  off  the  rails."  One  of  the  biggest  concerns 
among  the  various  Euro[>ean  nations  Is  job 
security,  he  said,  and  "the  national  and  re- 
gional differences  in  this  area  are  very 
sharp.  It  is  the  kind  of  issue  that  can  be 
very  emotional,  deeply  ingrained  tind  very 
difficult  to  reconcile." 

He  said  the  emergence  of  the  common 
market  and  the  quest  for  job  security  by  the 
often  politically  potent  European  labor 
unions  is  apt  to  lead  to  development  of 
international  labor  standards  that  all  corpo- 
rations will  be  forced  to  meet  even  if  they 
only  operate  in  the  United  States. 

Doyle  said  the  biggest  problem  will  come 
for  U.S.  corporations  with  operations  in 
E^irope  that  produce  goods  sold  in  markets 
outside  the  European  Community.  But  he 
predicts  that  with  the  expected  emergence 
of  international  labor  standards,  the  prob- 
lems of  doing  business  in  a  global  market- 
place will  not  l>e  limited  to  European  oper- 
ations. 

"If  you're  competitive  only  with  the 
United  States,  that  may  not  serve  you  at 
all,"  said  Doyle. 

As  a  result  of  the  domestic  political  pres- 
sures over  job  security  and  the  increased 
pressures  of  international  trade,  Doyle  sees 
an  increasing  interest  in  international  lalwr 
standards  such  as  those  put  forth  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization  and  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

These  standards  take  on  increased  impor 
tance  under  the  new  U.S.  trade  law.  which 
for  the  first  time  allows  the  government  to 
use  "workers'  rights"  as  a  test  for  determin- 
ing unfair  trade  practices.  The  ILO  fair 
labor  standards  are  apt  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  setting  standards  in  this  area. 

Organized  labor  in  the  United  States 
worked  hard  to  get  the  labor  test  included 
in  the  tough  new  trade  bill  approved  by 
Congress  last  year.  And  the  trade  union 
movement  has  threatened  to  try  to  vigor- 
ously enforce  this  provision  against  any 
nation  it  believes  is  jeopardizing  union  jobs 
in  the  United  States  through  unfair  trading 
practices. 

The  importance  of  the  new  trade  law  in 
global  competition  was  underscored  last 
week  when  the  Bush  administration  used  it 
to  single  out  Japan.  Brazil  and  India  for 
erecting  unfair  trade  barriers  against  the 
United  States.  In  citing  the  three  nations, 
the  White  House  used  the  so-called  Super 
301  C  provision  of  the  law,  the  tough  new 
section  that  allows  the  government  to  cite 
unfair  labor  practices  as  a  charge. 

Now,  as  companies  become  increasingly 
concerned  with  cost  competitiveness,  says 
Doyle,  they  will  have  to  begin  factoring  in 
global  labor  standards.  And  he  predicts  that 
workers  rights  will  be  just  the  first  step 
toward  developing  international  labor 
standards. 

As  a  result  of  all  this.  Doyle  says  "I  see 
the  human  resource  world  turned  upside 
down.  The  human  resouree  manager  is 
going  to  be  on  the  firing  line." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  M. 
PARKER,  PRESIDENT  EMERI- 
TUS, AMERICAN  FLINT  GLASS 
WORKERS  UNIONS,  APIr-CIO 


HON.  MARCT  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mrs.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Toledo  whk:h  I  represent  has  k>ng  been  distin- 
guished as  the  "Glass  Capital  of  the  Wortd." 
Today  I  rise  in  hornx  of  a  true  ambassador  on 
behalf  of  the  nf)en  and  women  in  Ohio's  Ninth 
District  distinguished  by  their  commitment  to 
producing  quality  workmanship  In  our  Nation's 
glass  industry.  For  the  past  37  years,  28  of 
which  as  national  president,  George  Parker 
has  paved  a  more  promising  road  for  the  men 
and  women  in  our  community  and  throughout 
our  country  organized  as  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers. 

A  life-long  resklent  of  Toledo,  George  was 
introduced  to  the  glass  industry  In  1938  at  the 
Ubt>ey  Glass  Division  of  Ownes-lllirx}is. 
Thrusting  himself  Into  local  union  affairs,  he 
quickly  defined  himself  as  or>e  determined  to 
enhance  the  workir>g  conditions  and  opportu- 
nities of  his  fellow  workers.  Throughout  the 
years,  whether  as  first  vk:e  president  of  ttie 
Automatic  Machine  Operators  Executive 
Board,  editor  of  the  AFGWU  pubiicatior>— the 
American  Flint,  secretary  of  the  Workers'  Insti- 
tute for  Safety  and  Health,  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  tf>e  Intematiortal  Federa- 
tion of  Chemical,  Energy,  and  General  Work- 
ers, or  as  natkxuil  president  of  ttie  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers  Union,  George  Parker  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  cultivate  the  best  interests 
of  the  glass  industry  and  of  the  conscientious 
men  arvj  women  who  fiave  made  it  a  vital 
facet  of  our  Nation's  manufacturing  t)ase. 

In  an  age  when  ttie  high-flying  sctiemes  ex- 
ecuted by  Wall  Street  moneychangers  contin- 
ue to  dominate  the  evening  news  and  our  Na- 
tion's headlines,  George  Parker  has  persisted 
in  telling  tfie  true  story  of  tfie  countless  hard 
worthing  men  and  women  responsible  for  sus- 
taining this  Nation's  economy  and  building  a 
brighter  future.  George  will  indeed  be  remem- 
bered as  a  true  champk^n  on  behalf  of  orga- 
nized labor  and  glass  workers  everywtiere.  As 
a  trusted  friend,  I  have  never  hestitated  to 
look  to  George  for  his  valuat>le  counsel  arxj 
advise  as  to  how  \he  needs  of  glass  workers 
can  better  be  met  on  tx}th  the  kxal  and  na- 
tkxial  levels.  Although  George  will  now  have 
tf»e  opportunity  to  more  fully  enjoy  ttie  fruits  of 
his  latXH  «vith  family  and  friends,  I  know  ttiat 
he  will  continue  to  speak  out  on  matters  which 
affect  the  men  and  women  he  has  so  at>ty 
served  these  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  join  me  in  congratuiating  George 
Parker  for  his  years  of  contribution  arxJ 
achievement  May  his  lasting  reward  be  the 
knowledge  that  the  lives  of  American  Flint 
Glass  workers  everywhere  have  been  made 
t)etter  t)y  his  foresight  and  tireless  dedication. 
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THE  BUSINESS  INCUBATOR 
REVIEW  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 
Mr  McDADE.  Mr  Speaker,  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee.  I  nse 
today  in  support  of  the  Business  Incubator 
Review  Act  of  1989.  I  want  to  commend  my 
good  fnend  and  distinguished  colleague.  Mr 
Rhodes  of  Arnona,  who  serves  with  me  on 
the  committee,  fof  introducing  this  important 
measure.  This  legislation  Is  certain  to  heighten 
awareness  of  arxl  stimulate  interest  in  the  po- 
tential of  business  incubators  as  an  innovative 
tool  for  assisting  enterpnse  formation  and 
growth  and  promotir>g  economic  and  commu- 
nity development. 

Inctjbators  assist  the  start-up  of  small  firms 
and  increase  their  short-term  and  long-range 
prospects  for  survival,  growth,  and  success  by 
providing  an  entrepreneurial  atmosphere 
Small  businesses  find  in  incubators  the  advan- 
tages of  inexpensive  office,  warehouse  and 
manufactunng  space,  an  array  of  shared  serv 
ices,  such  as  secretarial  support,  copying  and 
facsimile  equipment  and  computers,  as  well 
as  the  management  assistance  they  need  to 
survrve. 

The  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  es- 
timates ttiat  80  percent  of  all  new  small  firms 
started  m  1988  will  fail  m  the  next  5  years  In 
cubators  offer  insurance  against  business  fail 
ure;  they  are  a  prescnption  for  successful 
business  operation.  Studies  demonstrate  that 
bona  fKJe  irKubators  increase  their  tenant 
companies'  chances  of  success  by  as  much 
as  90  percent — compared  wrth  20  percent  m 
tfie  general  economy— a  considerable  induce- 
ment for  a  startup  endeavor.  Fledgling  small 
enterpnses,  nurtured  in  the  supportive  envi- 
ronment of  an  incubator,  are  generally  more 
likely  to  survive  the  most  cntical  stages  of 
business  development  as  they  move  from  m 
fancy  to  matunty.  Incubators  grow  small 
firms — from  microbusinesses.  those  with  one 
or  only  a  few  employees,  to  smaller  business- 
es, tfiose  with  20  or  fewer  employees  Of  the 
nearly  20  million  small  txjsinesses  nationwide, 
over  4  million  have  fewer  than  20  workers  and 
account  for  17  percent  of  all  small  business- 
es Today,  one  out  of  every  four  Americans 
works  in  a  firm  with  fewer  than  20  employees 
Betiween  1976  and  1986.  businesses  of  this 
size  created  roughly  3  million  new  jobs,  an  in 
crease  of  22  percent.  Incubators  are  contnbut 
ing  to  this  growth  as  tfiey  encourage  and  nur- 
ture truly  small  firms. 

Today,  there  are  over  330  Ixisiness  incuba- 
tors in  40  States.  Incubators  have  not  only 
grown  small  bus4r>esses:  tfvey  have  grown 
themselves.  In  xhe  last  5  years.  290.  or  88 
percerrt.  of  all  incubators  were  started.  My 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania  leads  the  Nation 
with  the  largest  number  of  txjsiness  incuba- 
tors. boastir>g  42  of  ttiese  entrepreneunal  cen 
ters.  This  is  no  coincidence.  Pennsylvanians 
tiave  kxtg  been  known  for  thieir  energetic  and 
intense  support  of  entreprerwunal  activity  I'm 
p>articularty  proud  of  the  great  work  and  ac- 
complishments of  tfie  Small  Business  lncut>a- 
tor  Center   sponsored   by   the   University   of 
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Scranton  in  my  own  distnct.  This  center  is 
continuing  a  time-honored  Pennsylvanian  tra- 
dition It  IS  home  to  seven  small  businesses 
that  offer  a  wide  range  of  services  and  prod- 
ucts from  computenzed  billing  to  typesetting 
With  the  assistance  that  is  available  from  the 
incubator,  the  small  firms  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  prosper  and  make  even 
greater  contnbutions  to  the  economic  vitality 
of  their  community. 

Despite  the  demonstration  of  incubators  as 
useful  tools  of  business  and  economic  devel- 
opment, the  Federal  Government  lacks  a 
policy  for  supporting  and  promoting  the  cre- 
ation of  business  incubators.  Clearly,  this 
issue  must  be  addressed.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  existing  Federal  programs  and  poli- 
cies to  determine  changes  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations necessary  for  formulating  a 
viable  Federal  policy  concerning  business  in- 
cubators. I  applaud  this  effort  and  the  legisla- 
tion that  embodies  it. 

Anyone  who  surveys  the  business  land- 
scape of  Amenca  will  find  one  charactenstic 
common  to  nearly  all  corporate  giants— each 
one  began  as  a  small  business.  From  small 
tjeginnings  come  great  things  David  Birch, 
who  has  extensively  researched  the  phe- 
nomenon ot  small  business  and  entrepreneur- 
ship,  once  said,  Real-life  entrepreneurship  is 
a  long,  hard  pull  "  Incubators  give  emerging 
small  businesses  a  fighting  chance  m  the 
struggle  lor  survival  and  growth.  They  create 
opportunities  for  sma'l  enterpnses  I  agree 
with  the  ancient  Greek  statesman  Demosth- 
enes who  said,  "Small  opportunities  are  often 
the  beginning  of  great  enterpnses."  This  is  the 
reason  we  should  support  business  incuba- 
tors, and  this  IS  why  I  suppiort  legislation  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MARINE 
RESOURCES  PROTECTION  AND 
DRIFTNET  USE  CESSATION 
ACT  OF  1989 

HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

Of  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 

Mrs  UNSOELD  Mr  Speaker,  I  come  before 
this  txxfy  again  to  deplore  the  use  of  high 
seas  dnftnets  Today  I  nse  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  phase  out  and  eventually  ban  this  de- 
structrve,  wasteful,  and  mappropnate  method 
of  fishing 

US  fishing  industry  officials  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  destructive  nature  of  high  seas 
dnftnets  The  boats  use  lightweight  monofila- 
ment nylon  nets,  which  can  tie  30  to  40  miles 
long  and  30  to  50  feet  deep,  to  sweep  salmon 
from  huge  sections  of  the  North  Pacific 

Despite  laws  and  regulations  designed  to 
limit  the  incidental  take  of  salnxjn  by  the  huge 
seas  dnflnet  fleet,  violations  are  frequent,  and 
tf>e  US  Coast  Guard  regularly  documents  the 
presence  of  foreign  dnftnet  vessels  well  out- 
side the  allowable  areas  of  operation.  Just  this 
past  Tuesday,  the  National  Manne  FIshenes 
Service  uncovered  the  multimillion-dollar 
salmon  smuggling  operation  of  a  Taiwanese 
fish  broker  Even  as  I  speak,  the  Coast  Guard 
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cutter  Morganthau  is  in  pursuit  of  Taiwaneae 
vessels  carrying  about  500  metric  tons  of  Pa- 
cific salmon. 

This  episode,  and  several  less  celebrated 
incidents,  occurred  while  the  United  States  it 
in  the  middle  of  negotiations  with  the  Taiwan- 
ese Government  to  control  their  high  seas 
dnttnet  fleet,  as  required  under  the  Driftnet 
Impact  Monitonng,  Assessment  and  Control 
Act  of  1987.  Clearly,  this  action  shows  a  \M- 
tant  insensitivity  by  the  Taiwanese  to  United 
States  concerns,  and  it  also  demonstrates  a 
need  for  strong  United  States  action. 

But  the  issue  goes  tieyond  the  stealing  of 
our  salmon.  Unlike  our  smaller  domestic  gill- 
net  fishery,  which  is  a  much  more  controlled 
and  directed  method  of  fishing,  high  seas  drift- 
nets  indiscnminately  kill  thousands  of  seals, 
dolphins,  porpoises,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
marine  birds  every  year 

As  further  evidence  of  the  destructive 
nature  of  high  seas  dnftnets,  I  would  like  to 
bnng  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  report  or- 
culated  by  an  environmental  group  wtiich 
summanzes  data  collected  by  an  observer 
aboard  a  Japanese  dnttnet  vessel.  This 
vessel,  operating  in  a  30-day  expenmental 
fishery  m  the  South  Pacific,  incidentally  caught 
11  whales,  97  dolphins,  and  10  turtles.  In  ad- 
dition, a  large  section  of  gillnet  was  also  lost 
when  ii  had  to  be  cut  away  after  snagging  on 
the  boats  propeller,  becoming  what  is  termed 
a  ghost-net " — continuing  to  fish  and  kill  ad 
infinitum. 

This  issue  has  festered  too  long.  It  has 
tieen  subject  to  innumerable  scientific  discus- 
sions, high-level  meetings  and  outcries  from 
industry,  all  resulting  in  little,  if  any,  forward 
movement  toward  bnnging  these  fisfieries 
under  control.  They  are  creating  untold  risks 
for  our  fisfienes  and  the  world's  marine  life. 

We  must  begin  to  seek  international  meas- 
ures for  a  complete  ban  on  this  wasteful  and 
destructive  technology  The  Soviet  Union, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  virtually 
every  other  nation  of  the  South  Pacific  have 
all  also  expressed  grave  concerns  about  the 
eftects  of  these  large  driftnet  fisheries. 

And  just  last  week,  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
Fiji,  and  12  other  South  Pacific  nations  signed 
a  declaration  branding  high  seas  dnftnet  fish- 
ing "indiscriminate,  irresponsible  and  destruc- 
tive,"  and  called  for  international  action  to  end 
driftnet  fishing  on  the  high  seas.  Ofticials  of 
our  administration  supported  this  declaration 

Mr  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  international  leadership  on 
this  issue,  and  the  legislation  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  IS  designed  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
called  the  Manne  Resources  Protection  and 
Dnftnet  Use  Cessation  Act  of  1989.  If  en- 
acted. It  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
immediately  secure  enactment  of  an  interna- 
tional ban  on  the  use  of  high  seas  driftnets. 

There  are  several  international  approacf>es 
for  banning  driftnets.  Including  establishing  a 
new  international  convention  broadly  proscrib- 
ing ecologically  destaictive  fishing  techniques 
on  the  high  seas;  adding  a  protocol  on  drift- 
netting  to  an  existing  convention,  such  as  the 
Convention  of  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the 
Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas;  and  action 
through  existing  U.N.  agencies,  such  as  the 
Food    and    Agriculture    Organization    [FAO]. 
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Under  my  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  State 
woukj  review  all  of  its  options  and  determine 
how  to  act  to  ban  the  use  of  high  seas  drift- 
nets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  work  with  otfier  na- 
tions to  outlaw  the  use  of  high  seas  driftnets. 
As  k>ng  as  these  modem-day  pirates  remain 
in  business,  It  will  be  impossible  to  ensure 
enough  salmon  for  all  of  the  user  groups  and 
also  allow  for  truly  eftective  management  of 
the  living  marine  resource  on  the  high  seas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Marine 
Resources  Protection  and  Driftnet  Use  Cessa- 
tion Act  of  1989. 


REVIVING  THE  DREAM  OF 
APOLLO 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  com- 
mentary in  the  Washington  Post  written  in 
honor  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Apollo  1 1 
Moon  landing.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  look  back  on 
one  of  man's  finest  moments  in  space  expio- 
ratwn  and  celebrate  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
America.  But  the  Nation  should  do  more  than 
just  recognize  the  space  program,  it  should 
recognize  the  need  to  support  it.  And  in  order 
to  continue  the  journey  we  must  reevaluate 
Afiierica's  commitment  to  the  sp>ace  program. 

PreskJent  Bush  and  Vice  President  Quayle 
have  expressed  their  Intention  to  get  the 
space  program  moving  again.  They  realize 
Itiat  investing  In  the  space  program  is  essen- 
tial to  accruing  the  technology  and  information 
needed  for  this  and  future  generations.  How- 
ever an  urgent  priority  must  be  to  invest  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  getting  Into  space.  We 
must  also  formulate  a  new  space  agenda.  A 
well  planned  commitment  Is  essential  to  the 
continuing  success  of  the  space  program.  And 
we  must  educate  Amerk:ans  to  the  fact  that 
space  exploration  Is  a  long-term  commitment 
that  may  not  show  tangible  results  for  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  article  and 
be  reminded  of  txith  the  historic  Apollo  mis- 
sion and  our  responsibility  to  future  space  ex- 
pkxation. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  16,  19891 

Reviving  the  Dreah  of  Apollo 

(By  Kathy  Sawyer) 

Like  Neil  Armstrong's  tractor-tread  foot- 
print, which  remains  etched  in  the  moon- 
dust  like  a  fossil  in  a  rock,  the  grandeur  of 
mankind's  first  touchdown  on  another 
world  stands  unperturbed  as  it  approaches 
Itfi  20th  anniversary  next  Thursday.  But  as 
a  foundation  for  a  robust  program  that 
could,  as  President  Kennedy  put  it,  "sail  the 
new  sea"  of  space,  the  Apollo  program  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  failure. 

In  many  ways,  in  fact,  the  luster  of  Apollo 
has  provided  false  cover  for  bad  habits  that 
have  weakened  the  space  program— and 
that  must  be  thrown  off  if  it  is  to  realize  its 
promise. 

Apollo  was  a  thrilling  fluke  bom  of  a 
unique  combination  of  circumstances,  in- 
cluding Cold  War  competition  and  a  surplus 
In  the  U.S.  treasury.  When  that  combina- 
tion  evaporated,   so   did   the   thrust    into 
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space.  And  in  part  tiecause  of  those  special 
circumstances,  program  enthusiasts  did  not 
have  to  develop  a  rationale  for  exploring 
space  on  its  own  merits.  That  omission 
haunts  the  space  program  today. 

THE  RIPENESS  OF  TIME 

In  1961,  with  America  smarting  from 
Soviet  achievement  in  spstce,  Kennedy  had 
asked  his  vice  preslaent  to  select  an  initia- 
tive in  which  "we  could  win."  Ljmdon  John- 
son proposed  a  lunar  landing  to  "symbolize 
the  technological  power  and  organizing  ca- 
pacity of  a  nation  .  .  .  part  of  the  battle 
along  the  fluid  front  of  the  Cold  War." 
When  Kennedy  made  his  stunning  declara- 
tion of  a  mission  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
before  the  decade  was  out,  the  entire  Ameri- 
can experience  in  maimed  space  flight  to- 
taled 15  minutes. 

But  Apollo  wasn't  about  building  a  space 
program:  it  was  about  doing  the  impossible. 
"Apollo  is  viewed  as  a  success  model  for  how 
to  do  a  space  program.  And  it  really  wasn't," 
says  John  Logsdon  of  George  Washington 
University,  a  leading  space  analyst.  "It  was 
the  anomaly." 

At  the  time,  the  landing  was  hailed  as  a 
catalyst  of  national  renewal,  a  rekindler  of 
dreams.  "The  hope  that  rode  on  Apollo  was 
the  hope  for  human  adequacy  in  the  face  of 
awful  challenges,"  wrote  Walter  MacIDougal 
in  his  Pulitzer  prize-winning  history,  "The 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  .  .  ."It  was  thought 
that  the  "Apollo  method"— a  state-managed 
all-out  assault — could  be  applied  to  earthly 
problems  such  as  poverty,  pollution,  decay- 
ing cities  and  racism. 

Ten  times  the  titanic  rockets  hurled  astro- 
nauts to  the  moon.  Then,  on  Dec.  7,  1972, 
the  last  Apollo  launch  rumbled  into  a  Flori- 
da night.  Julian  Sheer,  NASA's  top  public 
affairs  official  during  the  lunar  effort,  com- 
pared the  program  to  a  weekend  with 
friends,  saying  the  nation  had  reached  'the 
Sunday  of  the  Space  Age.  .  .  .  How  did  we 
get  to  the  fttfewell  so  soon  when  it  seemed 
as  if  we  arrived  only  yesterday?"  His  answer, 
in  part,  was  the  feeling  of  guilt  that  diluted 
the  pride:  It  was  "almost  a  solitary  symbol 
of  something  that  was  working.  But  the 
question  of  its  rightful  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things  always  hung  over  it." 

The  Saturn  "V  rockets  were  dismantled 
and  turned  into  museum  pieces,  canceling 
the  UJS.  ability  to  send  (leople  far  into 
space.  NASA's  funding  plummeted.  At  the 
peak,  in  1966,  the  United  SUtes  spent  4.41 
percent  of  its  budget  on  the  space  program. 
Within  a  few  years  it  was  half  that,  then  a 
quarter,  and  through  most  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  the  nation  has  scient  less  than  one 
percent  of  its  budget  on  space.  In  constant 
1988  dollars  adjusted  for  inflation,  the 
budget  peaked  at  $22.88  billion  in  1966  and 
declined  to  $7.83  billion  in  1978.  The  current 
funding  level  is  $10.9  billion. 

In  the  1970s,  the  manned  space  program 
went  six  years  without  a  launch.  And  when 
flights  resumed  in  1981  with  the  shuttle, 
they  merely  went  around  in  circles,  confined 
to  Earth  orbit.  (The  intended  destination, 
the  space  station,  is  still  undergoing  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  design  scalebacks.)  The 
planetary  science  program  waxed  and 
waned  with  the  manned  program,  suffering 
a  decade-long  hiatus  that  ended  only  this 
spring. 

The  "Apollo  method",  meanwhile,  turned 
out  to  be  nontransferrable  in  the  ensuing 
deluge  of  assassinations,  riots,  war  and  Wa- 
tergate, plus  growing  disillusionment  with 
large  government  programs  and  tightening 
federal  purse  strings.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
was  draining  the  country's  resources.  De- 
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pleting  the  space  program  did  not  feed  the 
hungry. 

After  the  Apollo  program  ended  and 
I>resident  Nixon  rejected  its  ambitious 
follow-up  agenda,  NASA  entered  an  identity 
crisis  from  which  it  has  not  completely 
emerged.  "NASA  has  spent  the  last  20  years 
hoping  for  another  Apollo-like  goal  around 
which  to  mobilize,  rather  than  adjusting  to 
the  reality  of  lower  priority  in  the  overall 
scheme  of  national  affairs"  said  Logsdon. 
"In  the  process  it  became  a  stagnant  bu- 
reaucracy with  a  foriress  mentality." 

THE  CREDIBILITT  GAP 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  U.S.  space  effort, 
shorn  of  dollars  and  support,  turned  from 
making  magic  to  doing  sleight-of-hand.  A 
pattern  developed  in  which  presidents. 
NASA  and  other  administration  officials 
and  Congress  approved,  with  great  fanfare, 
new  projects  they  could  not  or  would  not 
fund.  NASA  officials,  for  their  part,  over- 
promised  in  order  to  hold  onto  what  money 
they  could  get.  Left  with  no  clear  purpose, 
NASA  t>egan  spending  too  much  of  its  time 
not  on  developing  technologies  and  broad 
capabilities,  but  on  the  consuming  fight  for 
funding  and  survival. 

Technological  innovation,  the  symbolic 
heart  of  Apollo,  has  faltered  for  two  dec- 
ades. A  pittance  has  been  spent  on  research 
in  advanced  chemical  propulsion,  remote 
health-care  and  life-supp>ort  systems,  siiace 
biology,  In-space  vehicle  assembly  and  proc- 
essing, surface  transportation  and  power 
supply  for  alien  worlds,  automation  and  ro- 
botics, advance  data  systems  and  (X)mputers 
for  communications  and  in  other  fields  es- 
sential to  a  robust  and  expansive  space  pro- 
gram. 

Instead,  NASA  has  become  part  of  a  na- 
tional charade:  Grand  engineering  designs 
get  more  or  less  approved,  then  a  parade  of 
scale-backs  is  ordered  up  by  Congress.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  mutant  remnant  of  the 
original  concept  is  attacked  by  critics  as  in- 
adequate or  ill-conceived.  And  no  project  is 
ever  safe  from  the  next  year's  budget  ax,  it 
seems.  untU  it  has  escapied  from  the  planet. 
It  is  a  process  that  adds  to  the  cost  of  a 
project  while  simultaneously  diminishing  it. 

Each  deficiency  has  an  impact  on  other 
elements  of  the  space  effort,  because  they 
are  increasingly  interdependent.  The  shut- 
tle has  no  destination  because  the  space  sta- 
tion isn't  buUt.  The  space  station  requires  a 
healthy  launch  system  for  its  construction. 
To  the  extent  that  experiments  to  fly  on 
the  space  station  don't  get  funded,  the  space 
station  loses  its  purpose.  And  so  on. 

But  for  years  the  hoUowness  at  the  core 
of  the  space  program  was  not  apparent,  or 
was  rendered  endurable,  because  NASA  was 
able  to  coast  on  the  lingering  myth  of 
Apollo,  like  an  aging  athlete  dining  out  on 
how  he  once  won  the  big  game. 

The  explosion  of  the  shuttle  Challenger 
in  January  1986,  which  killed  the  crew  of 
seven  and  halted  manned  space  flight  for 
another  2%  years,  shocked  many  people 
into  awareness  of  the  program's  true  state. 

MANIFEST  DESTINY 

Whatever  else  America  does  as  it  prepares 
for  the  21st  century,  it  must  commit  itself 
to  become  a  serious  space-faring  nation 
again. 

The  benefits  that  flowed  from  the  Apollo 
program,  and  could  flow  again,  are  signifi- 
cant: a  reawakening  of  the  declining  inter- 
est in  science  and  engineering  among  young 
people:  enhancement  of  the  nation's  inter- 
national competitiveness:  preservation  of 
certain  high-technology  industrial  skills— es- 
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peciaUy  attractive  to  aerospace  contractors 
with  the  decline  of  the  arms  race  and  de- 
fense spending.  And  there  were  technologi 
cai  spin-offs  that  included  not  Just  Tang 
and  Velcro  but  major  advances  in  comput 
ers.  micro-miniaturization,  which  spawned  a 
medioU  electronics  industry,  and  a  host  of 
other  items. 

But  these  benefits  alone  don't  Justify  the 
commitment  to  space. 

NASA's  attempts   to  sustain   its   manned 
space-flight    program    on    purely    practical 
grounds   have   fallen   flat.   Sending   people 
into  space   is   undeniably   a   romantic   and 
dangerous  enterprise.  Many  scientists  quite 
reasonably  favor  exploring  the  planets  and 
deciphering  the  mysteries  of  the  void  with 
robots  only— an  approach  that  has  proven 
itself  to  be  efficient,  exciting  and  scientifi 
cally  rewarding.  Many  of  our  unmanned  ef 
forts  have  become  indispensable.  Satellites 
provide  mass  communications,  monitor  the 
Soviets,  predict  the  weather,  study  Earth's 
vulnerabilities  and  carry  out  scientific  re 
search. 

But  polls  show  that  ordinary,  taxpaying 
Americans  get  bored  with  space  if  there  is 
no  life  in  it.  And  so  far  as  we  know,  we  are 
it. 

The  Bush  administration  has  now  begun 
chewing  on  that  bullet.  There  are  only  two 
destinations  for  humans  in  space  at  the 
moment:  the  moon  and  the  Mars  system.  If 
the  country  supptorts  a  program  of  manned 
exploration  at  all,  it  is  sure  to  go  both 
places.  The  hard  questions  are  when,  in 
what  order,  why  and  where  will  the  money 
come  from? 

■What  is  called  for  is  not  a  sprint  to  plant 
the  flag,  but  a  grand  design  for  a  marathon, 
a  movement  outward  into  the  unknown,  to 
gain  knowledge,  to  colonize,  perhaps  to 
prosper,  to  follow  an  ancient  impulse  that  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  American  experience. 

The  initial  assault  on  the  rude  citadel  of 
space  will  span  generations  and  presidencies 
and  probably  involve  many  nations  in  un 
precedented    cooperation.     If    the    United 
States  chooses  to  participate,  the  undertak 
ing  will  tax  the  short  American  attention 
span  and  penchant  for  immediate  gratifica 
tion. 

It  can't  be  done  with  the  old  post-Apollo 
approach. 

President  Bush  and  Vice  President  Quayle 
have  expressed  their  intention  to  get  the 
space  program  moving  again.  They  and 
their  space  policy  aides  have  acknowledged 
the  need  for  a  new  approach:  for  example, 
to  supply  not  only  a  set  of  inspiring  goals— a 
"vision"— but  the  means  to  implement  them 
in  a  credible  way. 

And  the  new  team  at  NASA,  so  far.  seems 
determined  to  break  free  of  many  of  the  old 
habits  and  to  speak  frankly  about  the  true 
costs  and  risks  of  the  effort,  even  though 
the  system  works  against  such  change. 
Richard  Truly,  a  man  who  has  flown  in 
space  and  is  the  newly  appointed  head  of 
NASA,  last  week  emphasized  that  the 
agency  will  focus  on  a  measured,  evolution- 
ary approach.  He  rejected  the  notion  of  any 
"Apollo-like"  goal— a  one-shot  spectacular 
that  cannot  be  sustained— musing  that 
"there  was  something  about  [Apollo]  that 
allowed  [the  nation]  to  walk  away  from  it.  " 

One  way  to  ensure  that  the  effort  is  sus- 
tained is  to  make  sure  the  basics  are  in 
place:  to  focus  for  a  time  on  technology  de 
velopment.  to  reduce  the  operational  costs 
of  space-faring  and  to  establish  the  facilities 
and  systems— the  infrastructure- that  a  se 
rious  program  requires. 
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One  urgent  priority  should  be  to  invest  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  getting  into  orbit. 

The  world  still  rides  into  space  on  deriva- 
tives of  the  German  V-2  rocket.  The  design 
ers  of  the  shuttle  propulsion  systems  made 
major  improvements  on  that  technology, 
but  it  still  costs  as  much— at  least  $3.000— to 
put  a  pound  into  orbit  today  as  it  did  in  the 
1960s.  The  United  States,  like  several  other 
countries,  has  two  embryonic  programs— the 
Advanced  Launch  System  and  the  National 
Aerospace  Plane-that  might  achieve  dra 
matically  cheaper  space  transport  years 
from  now-if  they  can  get  going.  But  devel 
oping  any  new  system— even  one  that  oper- 
ates more  cheaply-will  cost  billions  that, 
again,  aren't  there. 

Whatever  vision  Bush  ultimately  em- 
braces. It  IS  unlikely  to  get  very  far  if  it  is 
hostage  to  the  Byzantine  congressional 
budget  cycle.  There  should  be.  as  some 
members  of  Congress  have  proposed,  provi- 
sion for  long-range  funding. 

Pinning  the  decision  on  money,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  however,  begs  the  question.  This 
is  to  say  the  country  has  no  free  will.  It  is 
puzzling  and  a  little  shameful,  when  one  of 
history's  richest  nations,  with  a  $5-trillion 
economy,  whose  citizens  spend  well  over 
$200  billion  per  year  on  legal  gambling,  pro 
claims  to  the  world  that  it  cannot  afford  to 
care  for  Its  needy  and  also  to  plant  the  seeds 
for  a  future  of  innovation  and  discovery. 

But  mayt)e  the  people  don't  want  an  ex 
pansive  space  program  If  they  can  t  be  per 
suaded  by  strong  and  honest  argument, 
then  policy  makers  should  not  try  to  kid 
them,  as  they've  done  in  the  past,  that  they 
can  buy  a  bargain  facsimile.  If  members  of 
Congress  decline  to  fund  any  project  ade 
quately-not  lavishly,  but  adequately  and 
for  the  long  haul-thcy  should  acknowledge 
this  fact  and  kill  it  outright  rather  than 
starving  it  slowly. 

Armstrong's  solitary  climb  down  a  ladder 
into  the  Sea  of  Tranquility  was  many 
things:  a  milestone  for  the  human  race,  a 
stunning  pohtical  triumph,  a  supreme 
symbol  of  American  will  and  technological 
capability,  a  geological  expedition  that  ad- 
vanced scientific  understanding  of  the  solar 
system,  an  arena  for  individual  bravery.  And 
b*<rause  there  were  people  up  there,  the 
event  lifted  the  hearts  of  citizens  through- 
out the  global  village  in  fleeting  commun- 
ion. Because  there  were  people  up  there, 
there  was  a  new  sense  of  things  that  a  ma- 
chine could  never  provide 

I  have  seen  the  suns  true  light,  unfil- 
tered  by  any  planet  s  atmosphere.  I  have 
seen  the  ulitimate  black  of  infinity  in  a  still- 
ness undisturl)ed  by  any  living  thing,  "  wrote 
Michael  Collins,  the  astronaut  who  waited 
in  a  terrible  solitude  in  orbit  while  Arm- 
strong and  Buzz  Aldrin  strode  the  moon.  "I 
have  been  pierced  by  cosmic  rays  on  their 
endless  Journey  from  God's  place  to  the 
limits  of  the  universe,  perhaps  there  to 
circle  back  on  themselves  and  my  descend- 
ants. " 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  not  ready  to  ex- 
plore space.  We  have  neglected  to  acquire 
the  means.  It  is  a  gift  we  can  give  our  chil- 
dren, but  only  if  we  start  now.  Even  though 
we  reached  our  destination  20  years  ago.  the 
real  journey  has  barely  begun. 
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JOHN  PEGRAM'S  DEATH  WILL 
BE  MOURNED  BY  ALl. 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

or  NORTH  CAAOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pro- 
found sorrow  that  I  nse  to  commemorate  John 
T  Pegram,  Jr.,  of  Henderson,  NC,  who 
drowned  last  Sunday  while  trying  to  save  the 
lives  of  two  young  students. 

Although  he  was  not  yet  40,  John  Pegram 
was  among  the  best  loved  and  most-respect- 
ed members  of  his  community.  As  a  teacher 
and  atfiletic  coach  at  Kerr-Vance  Academy 
and  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  choir  direc- 
tor, and  pianist  at  the  Brooksfon  Presbyterian 
Church.  John  set  an  outstanding  example  of 
generosity  and  community  service.  He  was  es- 
pecially dedicated  to  the  young  people  of 
Vance  County 

The  tragedy  last  Sunday  occun-ed  on  the 
island  of  Barbados,  where  John  and  Rohan 
Naraine  soccer  coaches  at  Kerr-Vance  Acad- 
emy, had  taken  team  members  for  training 
and  a  short  vacation.  When  two  of  the  teen- 
agers were  caught  in  a  strong  cunent  while 
swimming  at  a  Barbados  beach,  both  coaches 
tried  to  rescue  them.  The  students  and  Coach 
Naraine  reached  safety,  but  John  Pegram  was 
caught  in  the  surf 

John  Pegram's  death  will  be  mourned  by  all 
those  lives  he  touched.  I  grieve  especially  for 
his  mother.  Peggy  Pegram,  his  father.  Vance 
County  Commissioner  Tim  Pegram,  and  his 
sister  Darlynn  Oxendine.  In  this  difficult  time,  I 
hope  they  will  take  some  comfort  and  great 
pride  in  the  memory  of  John's  courage  and 
selflessness  It  was  typical  of  John  that  he 
gave  his  life  trying  to  save  two  young  people 
to  whom  he  had  already  given  so  much 

It  IS  a  great  honor  to  represent  people  such 
as  John  Pegram  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives The  State  of  North  Carolina  and  indeed 
the  world,  were  better  places  for  his  life  He 
will  be  missed,  but  his  legacy  and  example  will 
continue  to  ennch  the  lives  and  his  students 
and  his  wide  circle  of  fnends. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS:  THE 
STRUGGLE  CONTINUES 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

O^  PENNSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1989 
Mr  WALGREN.  Mr  Speaker,  dunng  this 
time  of  dramatic  nrioves  toward  more  demo- 
cratic freedoms  by  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  bloc  nations,  we  must  not  forget  all 
the  people  and  countries  that  have  suffered 
oppression  In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II. 
This  week  marks  the  30-year  anniversary  of 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  which  commits  the 
United  States  to  uphold  the  right  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  for  the  millions  of  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  as  a  nation  have  a  responsibility  to  lend 
our  support  to  the  struggle  that  continues  in 
such  nations  like  Ukrainia,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
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Recently  Hungary  and  Poland  have  shown  us 
that  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
never  die  even  under  the  most  oppressive  of 
circumstances. 

The  seeds  of  democracy  that  have  been 
planted  in  these  captive  nations  will  contiriue 
to  live  as  well.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  honor  the  people  living  in  captive  nations. 


ADMINISTRATION  MISMANAGE- 
MENT OF  THE  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  8  years 
of  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
tor  the  people  programs  so  essential  to  our 
society  has  fostered  two  streams  of  misman- 
agement: mismanagement  through  corruption 
and  mismanagement  through  neglect.  The  un- 
folding scandal  at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urt>an  Development  [HUD]  is  a  classic 
example  of  mismanagement  through  corrup- 
tion. Each  day  we  learn  of  a  new  case  of  Influ- 
ence peddling  and  financial  abuse  at  the  Na- 
tion's housing  agency.  Let  me  speak  instead 
about  the  second  form  of  mismanagement 
mismanagement  through  neglect. 

Nowhere  is  this  neglect  by  the  administra- 
tion more  apparent  than  in  funding  for  veter- 
ans' programs.  American  veterans  are  in  dire 
need  of  a  friend  in  Washington  because 
recent  administrations  have  clearly  been  hos- 
tile to  their  needs.  Reagan  officials  consistent- 
ly neglected  to  provide  adequate  funding  for 
veterans'  programs  and  have  left  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  [VA]  clinics  and  hospitals. 
the  Nation's  largest  hospital  chain,  in  criticai 
condition.  Each  month  thousands  of  veterans 
with  nowfiere  else  to  turn  are  denied  desper- 
ately needed  medical  attention  because  the 
VA  hospitals  cannot  afford  to  treat  them.  Med- 
ical personnel— frustrated  by  long  hours,  tow 
pay,  and  obsolete  equipment— are  leaving  in 
droves. 

The  emergency  supplemental  recently 
passed  by  the  House  managed  to  temporarily 
repair  some  of  tfie  damage  inflk:ted  on  Vhe 
VA's  health  budget  It  is.  however,  only  the 
first  step  toward  reviving  a  system  that  fails  to 
provide  the  medical  treatment  and  services 
veterans  need  and  rightfully  deserve. 

Now  it  is  again  time  for  Cortgress  to  take 
the  lead  in  protecting  veterans'  health  care  by 
appropriating  the  funds  that  this  administration 
regards  as  unnecessary.  The  Bush  administra- 
twn,  following  the  lead  of  its  predecessor, 
submitted  an  inadequate  package  for  veterans 
in  1990.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBO]  estimates  that  next  year  a  minimum  of 
S11.3  billion  is  needed  simply  to  maintain  the 
existing  level  of  medical  benefits  and  services. 
The  President's  budget  recommerKls  only 
$10.7  billior>— $500  million  less  than  is  neces- 
sary just  to  keep  the  system  operating  at  cur- 
rent levels.  Is  this  ttie  way  we  treat  the  men 
and  women  who  fought  to  preserve  America's 
freedom  arxj  security? 

Congressnnal  intervention  is  required  to 
save  the  VA  health  system  from  total  col- 
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lapse.  The  Appropriations  Committee  bill  re- 
quebts  $11.6  billion  for  medtoal  care.  This 
amount  represents  neariy  $1  billion  more  than 
the  President's  package  and.  most  important- 
ly, provkles  funding  above  the  CBO's  bare 
minimum  level.  As  in  the  past  we  in  Congress 
must  counteract  the  administi^ation's  neglect 
by  legislating  adequate  funds. 

I  echo  the  words  of  my  colleague  Sonny 
MONTGOMERY,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
ttie  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  who  sakj 
"*  *  *  had  rt  not  been  for  Congress,  I  don't 
think  K's  at  all  cjtiandish  to  say  that  the  VA 
health  care  system  would  no  longer  exist " 

For  8  years,  Reagan  offk;ials  claimed  that 
"less  government  is  better  government."  In 
their  case,  less  govemment  has  meant  inad- 
equate funding  of  veterans'  programs  and  a 
lack  of  control  over  HUD. 

Congress  can  help  restore  respect  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  HUD  by  appro- 
priating the  necessary  funds  and  instituting 
tighter  controls  to  allow  these  agencies  to 
property  operate  their  programs.  It  is.  howev- 
er, ultimately  the  responsibility  of  President 
Bush  to  ensure  tfiat  these  programs  are  well 
implemented.  Those  who  defended  our  Nation 
deiserve  access  to  proper  medical  care,  and 
all  Americans  deserve  to  live  in  dignity.  Unfor- 
turiately,  ttie  first  Bush  administration  budget 
equals  those  under  Reagan  in  Its  failure  to 
provide  for  important  social  programs.  With 
these  priorities,  another  legacy  of  corruption 
and  neglect  cannot  be  far  behind. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  my  ac- 
ceptance of  an  invitation  to  personally  discuss 
vital  national  security  matters  with  President 
Bush  and  ottier  administration  officials  at  the 
White  House,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  earii- 
er  today  for  ttie  vote  on  the  Schumer  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2916,  the  VA,  HUD  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1990. 

However,  had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  the  Schumer  amendment 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AIDS 
HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES  ACT 
OF  1989 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  AIDS  Health  Care 
Services  Act  of  1989.  This  is  a  companion  to 
S.  14  inboduced  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
of  Caiifomia.  The  bill  addresses  one  of  ttie 
inost  important  questions  regarding  the  AIDS 
epidemic  that  we  face  as  publk;  polk:y 
makers:  How  can  we  provide  and  finance  ap- 
propriate services  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  AIDS  patients  in  the  United  States? 
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The  AIDS  epidemic  has  forced  us  to  look  at 
many  deficiencies  in  our  present  health-care 
system.  Lack  of  health  insurance,  undercom- 
pensation by  Medicaid,  lack  of  avaHatxIity  of 
non-hospital  health  servk»s,  and  growing  dis- 
crepancies between  ttie  uncompensated  care 
loads  of  private  and  public  hospitals  are  all 
serious  problems  challenging  our  national 
health  care  system.  The  AIDS  epklemk:  has 
focused  attention  on  each  of  these  problems. 
A  financial  crisis  in  our  health-care  system  is 
upon  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  San  Francisco,  assisted  with 
Federal  money  through  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration  (HRSA)  service  dem- 
onstration project  grants,  has  devetoped  an 
integrated,  community-based  system  of  care 
for  people  with  HIV  Infection.  This  case-nfian- 
aged  system  has  resulted  In  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  AIDS  patients  hospitalized  per  day 
from  10  percent  in  1985  to  an  estimated  5 
percent  in  1988.  The  lifetime  cost  of  treating 
an  AIDS  patient  has  dropped  to  $22,000  less 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  State  of  Caiifomia. 
Survh/al  following  an  AIDS  diagnosis  has  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  11  months  in 
1985  to  an  average  of  16  months  in  19S8. 
These  trends  are  continuing. 

If  the  cost  savings  of  the  San  Francisco 
model  were  extrapolated  to  the  entire  country, 
a  potential  savings  of  $636  million  could  be 
projected  for  all  AIDS-related  health  care 
costs  in  this  current  year.  The  quality  of  care 
is  improved  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would  assist 
communities  in  developing  a  network  of  serv- 
ices to  care  for  AIDS  patients  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  San  Francisco  model.  The 
needs  of  people  with  AIDS  are  many— from 
basic  shelter  to  counseling  to  home  health 
services.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  do  not  have 
adequate  community-based  servk:es  for  AIDS 
patients.  Consequently,  many  AIDS  patients 
are  needlessly  hospitalized  or  have  k>nger 
hospital  stays  tfian  may  be  required.  Otfier 
AIDS  patients,  wfio  require  a  level  of  care  less 
intensive  than  hospital  care,  may  simply  be 
going  wittiout  K. 

This  legislation  would  provkje  for  the  forma- 
tion of  consortia  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
service  delivery  system  for  people  with  AIDS 
in  regions  with  a  significant  numt>er  of  AIDS 
cases.  The  consortia  would  include  city  or 
county  health  departments,  community-t>ased 
organizations,  fiealth  care  facilities  and  provid- 
ers, including  drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
clinics,  publk:  and  private  hospitals,  and  home 
health  agencies. 

These  consortia  would  be  required  to  give 
priority  to  establishing  primary  health  and  sup- 
port services,  such  as  acute  care,  outpatient 
care,  mental  health,  and  fxxne  health  serv- 
ices, shelter,  food  servne  and  case-manage- 
ment Secondary  servk:es  woukJ  include  hos- 
pice care,  homemaker  services,  respite  care 
for  caregivers  of  people  with  AIDS,  adult  day 
care,  chikJcare  for  chiWren  infected  with  HIV, 
transportation  assistance,  foster  care  for  chil- 
dren infected  with  HIV  and  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy servKes  relating  to  HIV,  infection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  «vouM  auttiorize 
$250  millkxi  for  the  devekjpment  of  compre- 
hensive service  delivery  systems  for  people 
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with  AIDS.  Up  to  15  percent  of  the  funds 
would  be  permitted  to  be  used  to  supplement 
Medicaid  or  otherwise  to  provide  relief  for  un- 
compensated costs  for  inpatient  hospital  or 
nursing  home  care  for  individuals  with  AIDS  or 
symptomatic  HIV  infection. 

At  least  20  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
required  to  be  used  for  services  targeted  to 
ethnic  arxj  racial  minorities.  In  addition,  each 
consortium  would  be  required  to  provide  in  its 
application  assurarx:es  that  ethnic  and  racial 
minonties  will  be  represented  in  the  policy- 
making and  managerial  components  and  that 
It  will  conduct  outreach  to  minonty  communi- 
ties. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
corxjuct  research  focused  on  the  delivery  of 
services  to  individuals  with  HIV  infection,  in- 
cluding studies  on  the  ability  of  the  Nation  s 
health  care  systems  to  provide  services  to  mi- 
norities with  AIDS  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  society  are  pro- 
viding care  to  people  with  AIDS,  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  most  cost-effective  ways  to  provide 
medical  and  mental  health  services  to  differ 
ent  populations  of  individuals  with  a  spectrum 
of  symptoms  resulting  from  infection  with  the 
AIDS  virus 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
would  f>elp  correct  the  current  gaps  m  our 
health  care  system  and  would  not  only  help 
people  with  AIDS,  but  would  also  help  test 
models  of  service  delivery  with  significant  im- 
plicatjon  for  the  elderly  and  those  with  chronic 
illnesses 
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IN  HONOR  OP  A  LANDMARK  IN 
TEXAS  MEDICINE;  'OLD  RED' 


A  SALUTE  TO  CHESTER  D. 
SHRIVER 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1989 
Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
(>ay  tribute  to  a  man  wtra  has  dedicated  the 
last  35  years  of  this  life  to  keeping  history 
alive  in  the  minds  of  many  After  years  of 
serving  as  tt\e  coordinator  for  Civil  War  anni- 
versary celebrations  in  Gettysburg.  Cfiester  D 
Shnver  of  Spnng  Grove.  PA  has  retired  from 
his  position.  For  over  ttwee  decades.  Chester, 
by  means  of  his  exceptior^l  qualities  of  lead- 
ership and  perseverance,  fias  organized  many 
exatng  parades  and  ceremonies  on  \he  his- 
toric battlefieWs  of  the  Qvil  War  The  annual 
tnt)utes  to  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  to 
ttxjse  killed  m  the  battles  have  brought  history 
to  We  in  the  minds  of  ttvase  fortunate  erraugh 
to  witness  tt^em 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  organizer  of  the 
Civil  War  activities.  Chester  has  been  the 
chairman  of  ttie  Grar>d  Army  of  ttie  Republic 
"Remembrance  Day"  since  he  founded  the 
event  12  years  ago.  In  recognition  of  his  dedi- 
cation, the  Gettysburg  Veterans  Memonal 
Days  Commission  Inc.  honored  Chester  dunng 
the  festivities  last  Memonal  Day 

I  )Otn  trie  residents  of  the  1 9th  Congression- 
al District  and  all  other  past  observers  of  the 
Gettysburg  Qvil  War  celebrations  in  saluting 
Mr.  Chester  D  Shnver  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement. 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  landmark  in  my  State  of  Texas 
cherished  as  the  birthplace  of  modern  medi- 
cine in  Texas,  and  to  urge  Postmaster  Gener- 
al Anthony  Frank  to  issue  a  commemorative 
postal  stamp  in  honor  of  the  Ashtiel  Smith 
Building,  the  original  medical  school  building 
of  The  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  at 
Galveston  and  a  beautiful  example  of  historic 
preservation 

The  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  at 
Galveston  was  authonzed  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  1881.  and  in  1891.  the  Ashbel  Smith 
Building,  fondly  known  as  Old  Red.  opened  its 
doors  to  accept  the  first  class  of  medical  stu- 
dents. Today,  as  nearly  a  century  ago.  Old 
Red  stands  as  a  symbol  of  academic  medi- 
cine It  IS  the  oldest  medical  school  building 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  only  building 
of  Its  kind  listed  on  the  National  register  of 
Historic  Places.  Old  Red  was  designed  m  Ro- 
manesque Revival  style  by  renowned  I9th 
century  architect  and  master  builder  Nicholas 
C  Clayton  The  building's  nickname  comes 
from  the  construction  materials  Clayton 
chose — red  pressed  bnck  from  Cedar  bayou, 
red  Texas  granite  and  sandstone  When  com- 
pleted in  1890.  Old  Red  was  hailed  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  masonry  and  design 

Nearly  a  century  of  service  and  many  dev- 
astating natural  disasters,  in  the  form  of  hum- 
canes,  look  their  toll  on  the  structure  Exten- 
sive restoration  and  renovation,  completed  in 
1986,  revived  the  magificent  structure  which 
once  again  serves  as  a  teaching  and  student 
center  for  future  physicians. 

Old  Red  has  long  become  a  symbol  of  aca- 
demic medicine  in  the  Southwest  and  of  The 
University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  at  Galves- 
ton It  seems  most  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
a  commemorative  stamp  of  tlie  building,  in 
recognition  of  both  the  value  of  historic  pres- 
ervation and  in  acknowledgement  of  the  innu- 
merable contributions  to  society  of  academic 
medical  centers,  would  be  most  fitting.  I  hope 
that  the  Postmaster  and  Citizens'  Stamp  Advi- 
sory Committee  will  give  this  application  their 
favorable  consideration,  and  I  welcome  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  this  effort. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  BRUTAL 
OCCUPATION 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  sad 
anniversary  being  observed  today  by  the 
people  of  Cyprus 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  sadness 
tfwt  I  note  ttiat  tfie  people  of  Cyprus  com- 
merrxxated  yet  another  anniversary  several 
weeks  ago — tfie  1 5th  anniversary  of  the  illegal 
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invasion  of  Cyprus  by  Turkish  troops.  Tfie 
people  of  Cyprus  have  not  forgotten  in  those 
1 5  long  years  the  division  and  strife  that  were 
produced  and  continue  to  be  propounded 
through  the  presence  of  Turkish  troops  on 
Cyprus. 

One  of  the  more  moving  aspects  of  a  visit  I 
made  to  Cyprus  was  the  meeting  I  had  wilfi 
the  Greek  Cypriot  Mayor  of  Nicosia  wtio 
brought  me  to  the  wall  that  has  divided  the 
island  into  two  separate  entities  barnng  pas- 
sage to  the  north.  The  devastation  of  ttie 
1974  invasion  still  exists  around  this  area,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  Greek  Cypnot  Govern- 
ment to  build  up  their  economy  in  the  south. 

In  my  meetings  with  Greek  Cypriot  officials 
and  people,  great  courage  and  perseverance 
was  tempered  with  a  bitter  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo  and  a  pessimism  about  hopes  for 
change  in  the  situation.  Although  I  have 
always  held  that  Turkish  troops  should  be  re- 
moved from  Cyprus  as  a  part  of  any  settle- 
ment, the  importance  of  this  development  was 
brought  home  to  me  on  my  visit  to  Cyprus  as  I 
witnessed  the  tangible  fear  of  invasion  and 
further  encroachment  that  exists. 

It  IS  very  important  that  we  underscore  to 
the  Turkish  Government  the  Importance  of  re- 
moving Turkish  occupying  troops  from  Cyprus 
before  any  settlement  can  be  effected.  The 
continued  presence  of  foreign  troops  and 
colonists  denies  the  Cypriot  people  their  fun- 
damental nght  to  self-determination.  Cyprus 
will  never  again  enjoy  peace  and  stability  as 
long  as  foreign  troops  continue  to  form  an  un- 
wanted presence  on  Cyprus. 

The  situation  that  currently  exists  on  Cyprus 
IS  simply  not  acceptable.  We  have  the  ult- 
mate  responsibility  for  sendir>g  a  clear  signal 
to  the  Turkish  authorities  that  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  illegal  partition  of  Cyprus  is  not 
only  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Cypnot 
people  but  also  to  those  of  the  United  States. 
Our  country's  reputation  has  t)een  built  on  ou 
traditional  support  for  justice  and  political  and 
religious  freedoms  throughout  the  world.  In 
keeping  with  this  traditional  support  for  liberty 
and  freedom,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  actively 
speak  out  against  this  continued  injustice  and 
facilitate  a  solution  to  this  conflict.  I  join  today 
with  my  colleagues  in  calling  for  a  peaceful 
negotiated  end  to  the  Cyprus  conflict  and  in 
hoping  that  the  16th  anniversary  will  find 
Cyprus  free  and  whole  again. 


REQUEST  ACTION  TO  CORRECT 
OVERPAYMENT  OF  CUSTOMS 
DUTY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  fias  come  to 
my  attention  that  my  constituent,  Noco  Energy 
Co..  of  Tonawanda,  NY,  overpakJ  a  customs 
duty  by  $18,687.61  in  December  1985.  At  that 
time.  Noco  Energy  Co.  imported  1.6  million 
gallons  of  fuel  oil  from  Gulf  Canada  Ltd.  How- 
ever, a  mattiematical  error  occurred  wfien  the 
customs  duty  was  calculated.  Instead  of  multi- 
plying thie  quantity  of  oil  in  gallons  times 
$00125.  which  was  the  appropnate  customs 
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duty,  the  quantity  was  multiplied  by  $.0125. 
The  misplacement  of  this  crucial  decimal  point 
resulted  in  Noco  Energy  Co.  being  over- 
charged by  over  $18,000  in  customs  duty. 

The  problem  is  that  this  error  was  not  dis- 
covered until  recently,  so  ttie  statute  of  llmita- 
ijons  within  which  relief  could  be  sought  from 
Itie  Customs  Service  had  already  expired. 
Therefore,  the  only  recourse  available  to  Noco 
Energy  Co.  to  be  reimbursed  for  this  overpay- 
ment is  through  passage  of  legislation  to  reliq- 
uidate  the  particular  customs  duty  and  refund 
the  duty,  if  appropriate.  I  am  introducing  such 
legislation  today  and  ask  for  the  support  of 
the  Members  to  correct  this  error,  wtiich  is 
very  costly  for  Noco  Energy  Co.  This  action  is 
only  fair  since  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
received  this  overpayment  as  a  result  of  an 
error  and  to  which  it  is  not  entitled  by  law. 


f 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CATHOLIC  HIGH 
SCHOOL.  BATON  ROUGE.  LA 


IN  HONOR  OF  RITA  LEVINE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGLIETTA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  call  my  colleagues*  attentkjn  to  ttie  tragic 
death  of  Philadelphia  lawyer,  Rita  Levine,  wtio 
was  the  first  American  to  die  as  a  victim  of 
the  July  6  attack  on  an  Israeli  bus. 

In  January,  Ms.  Levine  took  a  6-month 
leave  from  her  job  to  study  Hebrew  in  Israel 
and  obtain  credentials  that  would  enable  her 
to  practice  law  both  in  Israel  and  in  ttie  United 
States.  She  was  injured  when  a  25-year-old 
Palestinian  grabbed  the  wheel  of  a  bus  travel- 
ing from  Jerusalem  to  Tel  Aviv  and  steered  it 
off  a  cliff.  On  Tuesday,  July  18,  1989.  she 
died  of  complications  from  those  injuries. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  acts  of  brutal 
terrorism  against  civilians  are  all  too  frequent, 
and  I  feel  very  strongly  for  all  ttie  victims  and 
their  families.  But  this  is  an  inckient  which  hits 
much  ctoser  to  home.  The  victim  was  the 
daughter  of  my  neighbors,  SkJney  and  Ger- 
trude Levine. 

An  assistant  Philadelphia  publK  defender 
for  15  years,  Ms.  Levine  worked  in  ttie  mental 
health  unit,  representing  poor  people  facing 
involuntary  commitment  to  mental  institutions. 
She  was  known  for  her  compassion  and  for 
her  commitment  to  ttie  rights  of  the  mentally 
ill. 

Ms.  Levine  was  a  remarkat)le  woman  wtio 
will  be  remembered  with  great  affection  by  her 
family,  friends,  and  community.  It  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  call  your  attention  to  her  death, 
and  ask  you  to  observe  a  moment  of  silence 
in  her  fionor. 

It  is  my  hope  ttiat  Ms.  Levine's  death  will 
dramatize  ttie  tragedy  of  the  ongoing  acts  of 
terrorism  against  civilians,  and  will  in  some 
small  way  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
peace  in  the  MkJdIe  East 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
honor  Catholic  High  School  in  Baton  Rouge, 
LA.  Catholic  High  School  is  located  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing.  In 
September  1989,  Catholk:  High  School  will  be 
honored  at  the  White  House  by  ttie  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  Lauro  F.  Cavazos. 

Cattiolic  High  Sctiool  is  a  private  Catholk: 
college  preparatory  school  for  boys  in  grades 
8  through  12  with  over  600  students.  This 
year,  Catholic  High  School  was  one  of  the 
schools  ctiosen  to  represent  Louisiana  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Educatk>n  Secondary 
Recognition  Program.  This  award  recognizes 
their  excellent  teaching  and  learning  environ- 
ment, leadership,  curriculum  requirements,  pa- 
rental and  community  support,  institutkinal  vi- 
tality, and  standardized  test  scores.  In  this 
time  of  increased  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  educatkjn,  schools  such  as  Cattiolic 
High  Sctiool  should  be  applauded. 

As  we  enter  trie  decade  of  the  nineties, 
these  are  ttie  students  who  will  shape  our 
future.  As  we  move  toward  a  global  economy, 
and  increasing  dependence  on  technology 
and  a  more  sophistk:ated  work  force,  It  is  es- 
sential that  our  students  are  equipped  to  meet 
new  challenges.  It  will  be  schools  such  as 
Catholic  High  School  that  will  property  prepare 
our  young  women  and  men  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  that  lie  ahead.  I  commend 
ttie  efforts  of  the  teachers,  administrators,  and 
students  at  Cattiolic  High  School. 


THE  15TH  YEAR  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  TURKISH  INVASION 
OP  CYPRUS 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  an  event 
that,  alttKXjgh  it  occurred  15  years  ago,  con- 
tinues to  exercise  a  profound  influence  in  ttie 
lives  of  more  ttian  65  milton  Greeks,  Turks, 
and  Cypriots.  I  am  referring  to  this  day  15 
years  ago.  wtien  Turkish  troops  were  dis- 
patched to  northern  Cyprus  to  counter  a 
Greek  Cypriot  national  guard  coup  and  estatv 
lish  Turfc^  control  in  sectwns  of  Cyprus. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  turmoil  in  ttiat  area  of 
ttie  world  as  forces  of  ttie  Turkish  Govern- 
ment occupied  ttie  northem  sections  of 
Cyprus  establishing  a  Turkish  federated  state 
and  bringing  ttie  nations  of  Turkey  and 
Greece  to  ttw  brink  of  war.  Now  15  years 
later,  although  ttie  tension  in  the  Mediteaane- 
an  lias  eased,  ttie  island  of  Cyprus  remains  a 
battleground  for  Greek  and  Turlush  natksnal- 
ists. 

To  the  people  of  Greek  heritage  ttiroughout 
ttie  world  Turkish  occupatxxi  of  norttiem  cok>- 
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nies  is  an  Infringement  and  an  outrage  to  ttie 
Greek  Cypriots  living  there.  To  the  leaders  of 
Turkey  it  is  a  continuing  source  of  friction  both 
with  Greece  and  in  Its  relatnns  with  ttie 
United  States.  Leaders  of  both  Greece  and 
Turkey,  with  ttie  support  of  the  United  States 
continue  to  negotiate  for  a  resolution — striving 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  ttie  future  of 
Cyprus  respecting  the  legitimate  rights  of  all 
its  Intiabitants.  However,  alttiough  some  small 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  a  peace  settle- 
ment, not  enough  tias  been  done.  Many  Cypri- 
ots of  Greek  descent  are  still  being  denied 
certain  freedoms  and  rights.  Cyprus  remains 
divkjed  by  ethnk;  tensk>ns.  two  people  sepa- 
rated by  different  ancestors,  yet  united  by  the 
common  birthright  of  all  Cypriots. 

Today,  as  we  pause  to  reflect  on  this  anni- 
versary, I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  expressing  the  hope  ttiat  ttiis  will  be  ttie 
last  anniversary  of  ttie  occupation  of  Cyprus — 
in  calling  ttie  leaders  of  Turkey  and  Greece  to 
soften  their  fiearts  toward  each  ottier  and  to 
harden  their  resolve  to  end  this  conflk:t — and 
join  in  expressing  our  support  for  ttie  leaders 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  asking  ttiem  to  pledge 
themselves  to  a  renewed  commitment  in  ne- 
gotiating an  end  to  this  occupation.  And  let  us 
here  in  the  United  States  Congress  also 
renew  our  commitment  to  a  Cyprus  for  Cypri- 
ots, a  Cyprus  that  makes  its  own  decisk>ns,  a 
Cyprus  that  is  truly  free. 

I  am  interested  in  a  liberated  Cyprus  and 
pray  that  the  inalienatile  rights  of  all  of  its 
people  ¥vill  soon  be  restored. 


ONE  SMALL  STEP  FOR  MAN,  ONE 
GIANT  LEAP  FOR  MANKIND 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years  ago 
today,  humankind  made  history.  On  July  20, 
1969,  this  Nation  planted  its  flag  at  ttie  Sea  of 
Tranquility.  America  had  landed  on  ttie  Moon. 

And  when  Neil  Armstrong  and  Buzz  Akjrin 
set  our  flag  into  the  lunar  surface,  ttiis  Nation 
swelled  with  pride,  not  just  because  it  was  a 
time  to  boast,  but  because  it  was  a  time  for  all 
of  us  to  kx>k  forward  to  ttie  miracukxjs  won- 
ders space  hekt  out  to  us.  America,  kxig  ttie 
discoverer,  had  edged  ctoser  ttian  ever  before 
to  understanding  space — the  last  frontier. 

The  time  has  come  to  renew  America's 
commitment  to  discovery  in  space.  Since 
1969,  our  space  program  tias  faltered  and  our 
undisputed  leaderstiip  in  ttie  peaceful  expkxa- 
tion  of  outer  space  tias  dimmed.  America  has 
ttie  strength  to  turn  ttiis  trend  arourKl.  Doing 
so,  however,  means  ttiat  we  must  make  some 
hard  choices. 

My  colleagues  realize  ttiat  ttiere  are  difficult 
decisions  atiead,  and  tfiose  decisions  involve 
money.  The  homeless  must  be  housed.  The 
hungry  must  be  fed.  Our  ctiikJren  must  get  the 
best  education  we  can  give  them.  On  all  of 
ttiese  accounts  we  are  making  progress,  but 
ttie  road  before  us  is  tong.  Ttie  same  is  true 
for  our  space  program.  When  we  invest  in  ttie 
education  of  our  ctiikjren,  we  invest  in  ttie 
future  of  America.  So  it  is  with  space.  A  strong 
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and  coherent  space  program  benefits  all  of 
us.  The  technological  gains  will  help  Amencan 
industry  compete  in  world  markets.  Scientific 
gains  could  change  the  course  of  modern 
medicine  and  space  could  well  hold  the 
answer  to  diseases  like  AIDS.  In  short,  space 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  discover,  and  re- 
discover, all  that  is  great  in  us 

I  believe  that  tf>e  spirit  of  wtwt  happened  20 
years  ago  still  stirs  deep  within  each  of  us 
here  and  m  our  children.  This  is  a  spint  of  ex- 
cellence. It  IS  tfie  spirit  of  discovery  and  redis- 
covery. In  this  spint,  and  with  this  vision,  we 
must  move  afiead. 


THE  BURNING  OF 
CHAMBERSBURG 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pnde  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  U  S 
Congress  an  occasion  of  great  historic  magni- 
tude in  my  distnct. 

Mr    Speaker,  on  the  final  Sunday  of  this 
month  I,  along  with  many  others,  will  be  com- 
memorating the  125th  anniversary  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city  of  Chamtaersburg,  PA.  From  the 
20th  to  the  30th  of  July,  the  city  of  Chambers- 
burg  will  celebrate  the  rebirth  and  rebuilding  of 
their  city  dunng  "Chamberfesf  '89,  the  I25th 
Anniversary  of  the  Burning  of  Chambersburq 
Sunday.  July  30,  will  feature  a  reenactment  of 
the  Confederate  march  into  Memorial  Square. 
a    wreath-laying    ceremony    and    a    balloon 
launch.  It  is  at  this  time  the  people  of  Cham- 
bersburg  celebrate  the  nch  history  of  their  city 
And  a  nch  history  it  is.  Chambersburg  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  site  where  Gens 
Robert  E  Lee  and  A.  P.  Hill  made  the  decision 
to    march    on    Gettysburg    and    where    John 
Brown   planned   his   raid   on   Harpers   Ferry 
Chambersburg  has  also  been  home  to  many 
great  advances  in  manufactunng  and  industry 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  some  of  the 
events  that  transpired  on  July  30,  1864,  when 
Chambersburg  was  occupied  by  Confederate 
forces    Dunng   the   night   of   July  28,    1864 
Union  pickets  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac were  captured  by  Confederate  troops 
enabling  a  daylight  crossing  of  the  nver  at 
McCoy's  Ferry  by  General  McCausland  and 
his  Confederate  forces  on  July  30    McCaus- 
larxl's  troops  combined  forces  with  General 
Johnson's  troops  upon  crossing  the  nver  and 
proceeded  toward  Mercersburg  that  evening 
enroute    to    Chambersburg     The    combined 
force  of  ttiese  troops  was  estimated  at  2,800 
Only  a  single  company  of  cavalry  under  Lt 
H  T   McLean  of  the  6th  U.S.  Regulars  and  a 
few   men   under   Captain    McGowen.   with   a 
single  piece  of  artillery,  lay  between  this  force 
and  Chamt)ersburg. 

The  Confederate  forces  arrived  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Chamt)ersburg  at  approximately  3 
am.  where  they  were  delayed  by  a  small  band 
of  txave  townspeople  arxj  servicemen  who 
successfully  held  off  the  troops  until  sunnse 
About  6  a.m.  the  Confederate  forces  fired  a 
handful  of  shells  over  ttie  town  warning  the 
atizens  of  ttie  imminent  occupation. 
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After  filling  the  town  with  800  soldiers  and 
setting  up  a  penmeter,  consisting  of  2,000 
troops  and  6  pieces  of  artillery,  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  stood  the  line  of  battle  upon  the  hill 
west  of  the  city  The  troops  then  moved  quick- 
ly to  secure  their  occupation  and  assembled 
the  town  leaders  to  present  their  demands 
The  few  citizens  who  came  forward  were  met 
by  Captain  Fitzhugh,  one  of  McCauslands 
staff,  who  produced  and  read  a  wntten  order, 
signed  by  Gen.  Jubal  Early,  directing  the  com- 
mand to  "proceed  to  Chamtjersburg,  to 
demand  tnbute  of  $100,000  in  gold,  or 
$500,000  in  northern  currency,  and,  on  the 
failure  to  secure  this  sum,  to  proceed  to  burn 
the  town  in  retaliation  of  the  burning  of  six  or 
eight  houses  specified  as  having  been  burned 
in  certain  counties  in  Virginia,  by  General 
Hunter.  "  The  citizens  stated  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  produce  such  a  sum,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  such  a  tnbute  because  they  felt 
that  such  a  demand  could  not  be  made  in 
good  faith. 

The  citizens  pleaded  against  the  burning  of 
their  town,  which  was  home  to  some  6,000  in- 
habitants, in  retribution  for  the  burning  of  the 
few  houses  named  in  General  Early's  order 
The  captain  said  that  the  orders  would  be 
earned  out  explicitly "  and  sent  his  men  to 
quickly  secure  the  supplies  necessary  to  exe- 
cute the  orders.  It  is  reported  that  the  burning 
of  the  town  was  t)egun  by  8  a.m.  due  to  the 
reported  approach  of  General  Averels  troops 
from  Harnsburg. 

In  the  aftermath,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
town  lay  in  ashes.  Over  500  buildings  were 
destroyed,  real  estate,  and  personal  property 
losses  totaled  more  than  $1.5  million,  and 
2.500  people  were  left  homeless. 

It  IS  on  this  anniversary  that  the  citizens  of 
Chambersburg  celebrate  the  rebirth  and  reju- 
venation of  their  city,  coming  together  to 
share  m  their  rich  heritage,  steeped  in  history 
and  strong  in  the  crush  of  adversity  I  share  in 
their  pride  and  in  their  gratitude  to  those  who 
worked  so  tirelessly  and  so  generously  to  re- 
store Chambersburg  to  the  great  community  it 
IS  today 
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ment  which  has  Ignored  Internationa!  condem- 
nation of  their  actions  in  violation  of  human 
nghts  As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  tf» 
United  States  is  obliged  to  speak  out  against 
all  subjugation  and  impenalism.  Thus,  the  un- 
lawful Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus  must  not 
be  tolerated.  The  United  States  must  show 
Turkey  we  have  not  forgotten  their  presence 
on  Cyprus.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  devas- 
tation the  Turkish  forces  wrought  on  this  day 
in  1974,  and  we  will  not  allow  this  Illegal,  at>- 
horent  occupation  to  continue. 


IN  HONOR  AND  RECOGNITION 
OP  THE  DISTINGUISHED  SERV- 
ICE OP  COL.  MICHAEL  W 
GAPFNEY 


REMEMBERING  THE  15TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  TURKISH  IN- 
VASION OP  CYPRUS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 
Mr  MANTON  Mr  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  anniversary  of  a  tragedy  Fifteen  years 
ago  today  Turkish  forces  invaded  the  island 
nation  of  Cyprus,  tieginning  an  illegal  occupa- 
tion which  continues  to  this  day  Four  thou- 
sand Greek  Cypnots  lost  their  lives  and 
200,000  more  were  made  refugees  as  a  result 
of  this  invasion 

Today,  Turkish  troops  occupy  more  than  a 
third  of  Cyprus  The  Turkish  presence  on 
Cyprus  IS  particularty  disturbing  to  me  tiecause 
Turkey  is  a  member  of  NATO  and  an  ally  of 
the  United  States.  However,  Turkey  has  ille- 
gally used  weapons  supplied  by  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  occupation  of  Cyprus. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
continue  to  provide  assistance  to  a  govern- 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 
Mrs  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation,  I  nse  to  commend  and  pay 
tnbute  to  one  of  our  Nation's  most  dedicated 
and  professional  military  officers.  Col.  Michael 
W  Gaffney.  Colonel  Gaffney  is  retinng  from 
the  Air  Force  after  23  years  of  dedicated  and 
distinguished  service  to  his  country. 

Colonel  Gaffney  entered  the  Air  Force  m 
1962  as  a  cadet  m  the  Air  Force  Academy 
and  received  his  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant  on  June  8,  1966.  He  immediately 
was  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  where  he  earned  a  masters 
degree  in  business  administration /manage- 
ment from  UCLA.  After  earning  this  advanced 
degree,  the  colonel  was  assigned  as  a  head- 
quarters Air  Force  operational  research  spe- 
cialist in  the  Manpower  Research  Analysis 
Branch,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Myer,  VA.  Be- 
tween December  1970  and  March  1973,  Colo- 
nel Gaffney  attended  the  University  of  Colora- 
do where  he  earned  his  doctorate  in  oper- 
ations research 

After  obtaining  his  Ph.D ,  Colonel  Gaffney 
was  stationed  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
where,  from  May  1973  to  April  1976,  he  was 
an  instaictor  and  course  director  for  econom- 
ics management,  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  management,  and  director  of  re- 
search In  1976,  Colonel  Gaffney  was  as- 
signed to  the  Air  Staff  at  the  Pentagon  as  an 
economic  analyst  in  the  Directorate  of  Person- 
nel Plans,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Personnel.  In  1979,  Mike  became  the  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  Officer  Analysis  Branch  and 
chief  of  the  Enlisted  Analysis  Branch  in  1980. 
From  August  1982  to  June  1983,  Colonel 
Gaffney  attended  Air  War  College  in  Mont- 
gomery, AL.  Upon  graduation,  he  was  once 
again  returned  to  the  Pentagon  as  chief  of  the 
Legislation  and  Incentive  Pays  Branch  in  the 
Personnel  Plans  Directorate.  On  March  31, 
1 985,  he  assumed  his  present  duty  as  chief  of 
the  Entitlements  Division,  Directorate  of  Per- 
sonnel Plans. 

Colonel  Gaffney  was  born  in  Oklahoma  City, 
OK.  and  is  mamed  to  the  former  Kathy  Flynn. 
They  have  three  children.  He  holds  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  the  Air  Force  Academy,  a 
master's  degree  from  UCLA,  and  a  doctorate 
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m  operations  research  from  the  University  of 
Cotorado  and  is  a  graduate  of  Squadron  Offi- 
cer School,  Air  Command  and  Staff  College, 
ftetronal  Security  Management  College,  and 
Air  War  College.  His  decorations  include  the 
Air  Force  Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  one 
oak  leaf  cluster  and  the  Air  Force  Commenda- 
tion Medal. 

Colonel  Gaffney  has  been  responsible  for 
many  improvements  to  military  entitlements, 
compensation,  and  benefits  that  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  attraction  and  retention  of  the 
quality  personnel  necessary  for  successful  ac- 
complishment of  the  Air  Force  mission  in  time 
of  peace  and  war.  Those  who  know  him,  and 
especially  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
worked  with  him,  recognize  the  colonel  as  an 
unselfish,  tireless  leader  who  made  great 
strides  In  improving  and  enhancing  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Air  Force  people,  as  well  as 
those  in  all  the  armed  services.  His  leadership 
and  dedication  will  be  missed,  but  not  forgot- 
ten, and  he  can  look  with  pride  upon  his  years 
of  distinguished  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  enter  into  the  Record 
our  commendation,  sincerest  appreciation, 
and  best  wishes  to  Colonel  Gaffney  for  out- 
standing sen/ice  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  his 
Nation. 
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rate  our  Government's  efforts  to  join  our  allies 
in  this  united  initiative. 


DOD  DEPENDENTS'  SCHOOLS 


OUR  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 
STAND  FIRM  AGAINST  IRAN 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  not 
been  a  more  appropriate  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  express  its  concern  regarding  the 
current  policies  of  the  Government  of  Iran, 
and  to  request  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  work  for  international  cooperation  in 
promoting  positive  change  in  that  country. 

On  May  24,  1989,  the  European  Pariiament 
adopted  a  declaration  urging  member  States 
to  cut  off  all  ties  writh  the  Iranian  regime,  expel 
Iran  from  the  United  Nations,  and  ensure  that 
the  Iranian  people  are  represented  by  the  Ira- 
nian National  Council  of  Resistance.  This 
measure  was  taken  in  response  to  the  recent 
unprecedented  rise  in  Iran's  State-sponsorship 
of  terrorism  and  murder.  In  the  latest  such  call 
for  ten-orism,  Pariiament  Speaker  Hashemi 
Rafsanjani  suggested  killing  five  American. 
Bntish,  or  French  nationals  in  retaliation  for 
every  Palestinian  killed  during  the  intifada. 
This  followed  Ayatollah  Khomeini's  decree 
and  offer  of  bounty  for  the  murder  of  British 
author  Salman  Rushdie.  In  addition,  Iran  has 
recently  embart^ed  on  a  wave  of  prison  kill- 
ings, in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a  nrrounting 
popular  resistance. 

The  desire  of  our  European  allies  to  stand 
firm  against  the  Iranian  regime  should  be  sup- 
ported by  our  Government.  The  passage  of 
the  European  Pariiament  declaration  provides 
us  with  an  important  opportunity  to  work  with 
our  allies  in  applying  pressure  to  the  Iranian 
Government,  and  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  regime  which  will  respect  inter- 
natk>nal  law  and  human  rights.  It  is  time  for 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  to  invigo- 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  school  system  for  depend- 
ents in  overseas  areas.  This  bill  provides  the 
necessary  legislative  authority  for  implement- 
ing needed  changes  in  the  overseas  schools. 
The  bill  should  have  no  budgetary  impact,  and 
I  expect  it  will  be  noncontroversial. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
part  establishes  a  budgeting  and  appropriation 
process  that  would  treat  the  Department  of 
Defense  Dependents'  Schools  [DODDS]  like 
any  other  Federal  education  activity. 

Decisions  regarding  the  staffing  of  individual 
schools  and  the  distribution  of  resources  must 
be  made  well  in  advance  of  each  school  year 
and  must  remain  constant  during  that  school 
year  to  allow  the  schools  to  perform  at  their 
optimum.  Under  the  present  system  that  is 
often  not  possible. 

DODDS  is  presently  funded  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis  which  runs  from  October  through  Sep- 
tember, whereas  the  DODDS  school  year  runs 
from  August  through  July.  The  annual  appro- 
priation therefore  splits  each  school  year  to 
coinckje  with  fiscal  years.  Essential  operation- 
al decisions  which  are  necessarily  made  in  ad- 
vance of  the  school  year  and  which  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  appropriation  for  1  fiscal 
year  may  not  be  sustained  in  the  following 
year's  appropriations.  This  kind  of  problem  is 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  annual  appropria- 
tions may  not  even  be  completed  until  De- 
cember, a  full  4  months  after  the  start  of  the 
school  year.  Ma!ung  the  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tion available  for  obligation  during  the  previ- 
ous year  and  allowing  a  carryover  of  funds 
Into  the  subsequent  fiscal  year  encourages 
better  long-range  planning  and  is  consistent 
with  the  practice  applied  to  all  major  domestic 
education  programs. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Government  to  authorize  a  full  living  quarters 
allowance  to  eligible  teachers  and  other  civil- 
ians working  in  Panama.  Civil  service  employ- 
ees wtK)  were  assigned  to  work  in  Panama 
are  restricted  by  law  from  receiving  a  full  living 
quarters  allowance.  These  same  employees 
would  be  granted  a  full  allowance  if  assigned 
to  other  foreign  countries.  Therefore,  for  ex- 
ample, a  teacher  wtx)  has  been  reassigned 
from  Germany  to  work  in  Panama  does  so  at 
the  cost  of  losing  a  housing  entitlement.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  disparity  In  benefits  has 
contributed  to  the  difficulties  In  recruiting  and 
retaining  personnel  in  Panama.  Last  year,  for 
example,  only  21  teaching  positions  were 
filled  with  stateside  recruits,  when  requests 
were  made  for  35  such  recruits. 

The  nrorale  of  Americans  living  and  working 
in  Panama  is  understandably  low  at  present. 
The  political  environment  has  given  rise  to  nu- 
nnerous  uncertainties  and  difficult,  albeit  nee- 
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essary,  adjustments.  This  provision  wouM 
remove  the  statutory  restrictrons  on  the  living 
quarters  allowance  and  enat>le  ttie  Depart- 
ments of  State  arKi  Defense  to  provkle  ttie  full 
living  quarters  entitlement  should  ttiey  choose 
to  do  so.  The  provision  woukJ  help  remove 
one  unnecessary  source  of  discontent  in 
Panama  by  creatirig  equity  with  other  over- 
seas teachers. 

The  final  part  of  the  bill  simply  extends  to 
American  students  attending  \he  Panama 
Canal  College,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  ttie  possi- 
bility of  receiving  Federal  finarKial  akl.  Some 
500  students,  most  of  whom  are  Americans, 
are  enrolled  at  tt>e  Panama  Canal  College. 
Through  an  apparent  oversight,  AmerKans  at- 
tending this  Government-owned,  Government- 
operated,  and  fully  accredited  degree-granting 
institutk^n,  may  not  qualify  for  Federal  financial 
akJ  because  the  college  is  not  kx^ated  in  a 
"State, "  and  is  therefore  not  an  "eligittle  insti- 
tution "  as  defined  by  the  Higher  Educatkyi 
Act.  Under  this  t)ill,  the  college  woukJ  be  con- 
sidered an  eligible  institution  so  lor>g  as  It  con- 
tinues to  be  owned  and  operated  by  ttie 
United  States. 

This  bill  reflects  minor  changes  recommend- 
ed to  me  by  teactiers  and  administrators  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Defense  De- 
pendents' Schools.  I  believe  the  bill  will  help 
create  equity  in  the  system  and  will  fielp  pro- 
vkje  for  improved  management.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  effort  and  to  move 
swiftly  on  the  legislatk>n. 


IN  HONOR  OF  PIONEER  DAY  IN 
UTAH 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  celebration  of  Pioneer  Day,  a 
day  in  which  Utahns  recognize  ttie  heritage 
and  spirit  that  has  made  Utah  ttie  great  State 
it  is  today.  Pioneer  Day  is  a  celebratk:n  of  our 
past,  a  past  which  is  reflected  in  the  present, 
and  provides  our  hope  for  the  future. 

The  men,  women,  and  children  wtio  braved 
the  rugged  journey  across  the  plains  and  the 
mountains  embody  the  spirit  and  soul  of  our 
State.  The  first  settlers  faced  inclement 
weather,  hostile  Indians,  floods,  famine,  and 
disease  in  seemingly  endless  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. Despite  these  hardships,  ttiese  brave 
pioneers  dkin't  quit  when  things  got  rough. 
They  overcame  the  obstacles  of  ttie  times  to 
carve  out  a  future  and  a  State  from  an  un- 
yielding environment  Ttiat  spirit  is  a  part  of 
Utah  today,  and  it  is  that  poneer  spirit  we 
honor  today. 

When  the  first  settlers  drove  their  wagons 
into  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847,  it  mari^ed  the 
beginning  of  Utah.  Originally  known  as  "Des- 
eret."  Utah  began  its  long  history  of  growth 
and  settlement  whk:h  continues  even  today. 
Growing  as  one  with  ttie  land,  giving  as  well 
as  taking.  Utah  exemplifies  growth  in  harmony 
with  her  surroundings. 

The  marks  of  these  eariy  stewards  of  our 
lands  remain  today.  From  beautiful  temples,  to 
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functioning  imgation  systems  a  hundred  or 
more  years  oW;  from  the  foundations  of  old 
tMjikJings  to  carefully  restored  homes  and 
businesses,  the  past  in  Utah  is  preserved  The 
people  of  Utah  take  pnde  in  their  past,  for 
ttiey  realize  tfiat  by  preserving  the  memories 
of  tfie  past  today,  they  can  l^eep  alive  the 
spint  and  hope  for  tomorrow. 


AN  AMERICAN  SPACE  PIONEER 

HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 

Mr  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  celebrate  the  20th  anniversary  of  man- 
kind's first  manned  lunar  landing.  We  honor 
the  three  crew  members  of  Apollo  11,  Mike 
Collins,  Buzz  AkJrin,  and  Neil  Armstrong,  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
made  it  possible  for  Eag/e  to  land  successfully 
at  Tranquility  Base  20  years  ago. 

Todey,  in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  tal- 
ented Amencans  wtx)  made  the  Apollo  Pro- 
gram possible.  I  want  to  honor  and  pay  tnbute 
to  another  great  Amencan— Mr  George  Koop- 
man.  Mr.  Koopman,  one  of  the  cofounders  of 
the  American  Rocket  Go.  [Amroc],  and  the 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Amroc 
since  Its  creation,  died  yesterday.  Tuesday 
July  19,  1989,  of  injunes  sustained  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  He  was  44 

Mr  Koopman  was  an  example  of  one  of 
those  people  who  have  literally  built  Amer 
ica— the  entrepreneur.  It  was  Mr.  Koopman  s 
dream,  and  the  dream  of  his  fellow  American 
Rocket  Co.  cofounders  and  financial  backers, 
to  found  a  company  that  would  create  afford 
able  access  to  space  Chartering  American 
Rocket  [Amroc]  in  March,  1985,  George  and 
his  colleagues  researched  and  developed  the 
first  working  hytxid  rockets  ever  to  be  tested 
m  the  United  States.  That  they  managed  to  do 
this  for  only  about  $10  million  over  the  past  4 
years  is  a  sterling  example  of  how  efficient 
tree  enterpnse  can  be  when  allowed  to  work 
unfettered.  It  is  also  a  tnbute  to  George  Koop- 
man's  driving  spirit  and  to  his  desire  to  work 
for  the  attainment  of  his  dreams 

George  Koopman  wanted  Amroc  to  be  the 
Federal  Express  of  space  They  are  well  on 
their  way  to  this  achieving  this  goal  Indeed, 
George  died,  ironically,  while  dnving  to  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base  where  Amroc  was  going 
to  be  conducting  another  rocket  engine  test 
later  that  day  This  test,  one  of  hundreds 
Amroc  has  conducted,  was  entirely  success- 
ful They  conducted  it  witfiout  George  George 
would  have  insisted  on  it 

Amroc  will  march  on  witfraut  George  Again, 
George  would  have  insisted  on  it;  he'd  have 
been  incredibly  angry  at  anyone  wtro  would 
dare  to  suggest  othemwse  George  and  Amroc 
had  wanted  their  first  test  launch  of  their  In- 
dustrial Launch  Vehicle  to  have  occurred 
today,    the   20th   anniversary   of   man's    first 
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steps  on  Luna.  Instead,  the  launch  has  been 
pushed  off  to  the  last  half  of  August.  But 
launch  they  will.  The  creation  of  a  viable  com- 
mercial rocket  company,  one  that  sells  launch 
services  and  makes  money  doing  it.  will  be 
George's  memorial.  The  creation  of  affordable 
access  to  space  will  be  George  Koopman's 
memonal  His  death  demands  nothing  less. 

George  Koopman's  death  is  an  enormous 
loss,  both  to  his  friends,  his  family,  and  to  his 
colleagues  at  Amroc  But  his  death  is  also  a 
great  loss  to  all  Americans.  George  believed 
in  free  enterpnse  and  in  the  creation  of  wealth 
by  pnvate  means.  He  thought  he  could  benefit 
all  Americans  by  the  creation  of  a  commercial 
launch  industry  providing  cheap,  affordable 
access  to  space  He  expected  to  make  some 
bucks  in  the  process,  too.  He  didn't  want  Gov- 
ernment handouts  to  build  his  company:  all  he 
wanted  was  for  Government  to  get  out  of  his 
way  so  that  he  would  have  a  chance  to 
achieve  his  dreams  and  like  American  pio- 
neers through  the  years,  he  would  not  let  his 
dreams  be  denied.  He  was.  by  his  actions,  a 
true  space  pioneer 


July  20,  1989 

nam.  the  Rakkasans  have  earned  the  place  ol 
honor,  the  "right  of  the  line"  among  airtxxne 
regiments. 

From  Purple  Heart  Ridge  to  the  Won)u  Big 
Shoot  to  Hamburger  Hill,  the  Rakkasans  have 
set  the  standard  for  others  to  emulate.  Taking 
the  name  conferred  upon  them  by  the  enemy 
the  Rakkasans  (Falling  Down  Umbrella  Man)! 
have  placed  their  colors  in  war  throughout  the 
world  and  in  peace  in  Lebanon  and  Sinai  and 
Panama,  as  Keepers  of  Peace.  Today,  tfie 
battalions  of  the  regiment  stand  ready  to 
again  give  credence  to  the  regimental  motto 
Ne  Desit  Virtus  "  (Let  Valor  Not  Fail!). 
The  great  State  of  Anzona  and  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  are  proud  to  host  this 
famous  Amencan  military  unit. 


July  21,  1989 
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THE  RAKKASANS 

HON.  JON  L  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1989 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  note  that  the  famed  187th  Regi- 
ment, "The  Rakkasans. "  will  be  holding  their 
annual  reunion  from  August  28  through  Sep- 
tember 4,  1989  Rakkasans  will  gather  from 
throughout  the  United  States  at  the  Scottsdale 
Pnncess  Resort  Hotel  in  Scottsdale,  AZ,  and 
several  other  nations 

The  Rakkasans  are  the  only  airtxjrne  regi- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army  to  have 
fought  as  airtKirne  soldiers  in  all  of  our  wars 
Since  the  formation  of  airtwrne  units  in  our 
Army  in  1940  In  the  Pacific  dunng  WW  II.  the 
Rakkasans  served  as  an  elite  glider  regiment 
in  the  1 1th  Airt)orne  Division  and  recorded  the 
only  combat  action  between  American  and 
Japanese  paratroopers  dunng  WW  II.  In 
Korea,  the  Rakkasans  were  the  only  airborne 
unit  in  the  United  Nations  forces  and  conduct- 
ed two  of  the  most  successful  and  classical 
airtiorne  assaults  of  history  Dunng  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  the  Rakkasans  served  with  the 
101st  airtwrne  Division  and  brought  to  focus 
the  air  assault  techniques  they  pioneered  as  a 
unit  in  the  11th  Air  Mobile  Division  dunng  the 
developmental  and  testing  phases  of  helicop- 
ter assault 

With  2  decorations  for  valor  and  3  battle 
streamers  (including  a  combat  amphibious 
landing)  in  WW  II,  4  decorations  and  6  battle 
streamers  in  Korea  (including  two  of  the  most 
successful  parachute  assaults  ever  conducted 
by  a  regimental-sized  force  and  the  quelling  of 
the  pnsoners'  upnsing  at  Koje-Do);  and  9 
decorations  and  12  battle  streamers  in  Viet- 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  ALBERTSON 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALUNGS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1989 
Mr.  STALLINGS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  note  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Amenca's  sixtfi 
largest  grocery  chain  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
man  who  exemplifies  all  that  is  good  in  our 
Nation's  free  enterpnse  system. 

On  July  21,  1939,  Joe  Albertson  opened  his 
first  store  on  the  corner  of  16th  and  State 
Street  in  Boise.  ID.  and  created  a  near  revolu- 
tion in  grocery  retailing.  His  10.000  square 
feet  of  shopping  space  was  reportedly  the 
largest  grocery  store  in  Idaho  at  that  time.  The 
popular  store  featured  free  parking,  self-sen/- 
ice.  lots  of  products,  and  low  prices.  Custom- 
ers could  put  chase  everything  from  home- 
made ice  cream  cones  and  fresh  popped  pop- 
corn to  magazines  and  bakery  items— along 
with  all  of  the  customary  food  and  household 
prociucts. 

With  $5,000  of  his  own  money  and  $7,500 
bon-owed  from  an  aunt.  Joe  Albertson  built  his 
grocery  chain  into  an  annual  $6.8  billion  busi- 
ness with  500  stores,  employing  53,000 
people  and  operating  m  17  Western  and 
Southern  States.  It  is  the  most  profitable  gro- 
cery business  in  the  United  States  today. 

The  83-year-old  Joe  Albertson  still  comes  to 
the  office  every  day  to  "mind  the  store," 
though  day-to-day  management  has  been 
turned  over  to  a  top  team  of  corporate  man- 
agers 

Joe's  community,  his  State  and  his  country 
have  benefited  from  the  five  decades  of  his 
exemplary  entrepreneurship.  The  individual 
lives  he  has  touched  and  Influenced  as  an 
employer,  an  administrator  and  a  philanthro- 
pist are  testimony  to  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion he  has  earned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  small  portion  of  the  history  of  this 
distinguished  Idaho  citizen  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  considerable  accomplishments. 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Senate  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Richard  C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  perfect  in  truth  and 
justice,  in  love,  mercy,  and  grace,  You 
have    declared    in    Your    Word    that 

God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families 
•  •  •."  (Psalm  68:6)  You  began  human 
history  with  a  wedding  bringing  the 
first  man  to  the  first  woman  and  cre- 
ating the  basic  unit  of  all  society. 

History  records  the  failure  of  all 
social  order  when  the  family  unit  dis- 
integrates. Grant  to  Your  servants  in 
this  place  the  wisdom  to  take  their  re- 
sponsibility as  spouse  and  parent  as 
fundamental  to  the  preservation  of 
our  culture.  Help  them  to  take  serious- 
ly home  and  fsunily  in  the  knowledge 
that  no  achievement  in  life  is  of  great- 
er importance.  By  Your  grace,  enable 
each  family  represented  here  the  will 
to  give  their  relationship  priority  over 
all  others  and  infuse  them  with  the 
desire  to  be  models  of  God's  intention 
when  He  created  the  family.  Help  us, 
righteous  Father,  to  keep  our  families 
strong. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  love  in- 
carnate. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  theie  were— yeas  291,  nays 
98,  not  voting  42,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  149] 
YEAS— 291 


Ackerman 

Annunzlo 

Asp  In 

Alexander 

Anthony 

Atkins 

Anderson 

Applegate 

Barnard 

Andrews 

Archer 

Bartlett 

Bateman 
Bates 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BevUl 
Bilbray 
Boggs 
Bonlor 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Byron 

Campbell  (CA) 
CampbeU  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clement 
Cllnger 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
CosteUo 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
DeFazio 
DeUums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Doman  (CA) 
Downey 
Dreler 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 
Elmerson 
E^ngel 
English 
E^rdreich 
Espy 
Evans 
Fascell 
Fawell 
Fazio 
Peighan 
Pish 
Flake 
Fllppo 
FogUetta 
Frank 
Frost 
Oallo 
Oarcia 
Oaydos 
Oejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Gingrich 
Gllckman 
Gonzalez 


Gordon 

Gradlson 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

HamUton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (Ml) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llpinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloekey 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMlUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

MlUer(CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Matcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 


Nelson 

NIelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

SchiH 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schuraer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 


Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 


Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bentley 

Billrakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Clay 

Coble 

Coughlln 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fields 

Prenzel 

Gallegly 

Oekas 

Goodling 

Goes 

Grandy 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 


Vento 

Viscloeky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

NAYS— 98 

Hawkins 
Herger 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

MUler(OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Rhodes 

Ridge 


Whitten 

Williams 

wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 


Roberts 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Senaenbrenner 

Shays 

Slkorski 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-42 


Akaka 

AuCoin 

Barton 

Broomfield 

Sunning 

Collins 

Conyers 

Courier 

Dixon 

Douglas 

Florio 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Gillmor 


Hatcher 

Hefley 

Hcjchbrueckner 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Madlgan 

Martinez 

Mazzoli 

McCoUum 


McCurdy 

MlneU 

Mrazek 

Payne  (NJ) 

Raiigel 

Ravenel 

RItter 

Schaefer 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Tanner 

Vander  Jagt 

Weldon 

Wilson 


D  1024 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [B^. 
Smith]  if  he  would  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  aUegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Meml>er  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Spealier,  I  ask 
for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  schedule  for  the  balance  of 
the  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  us  what  the 
schediile  might  be. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  know,  we 
will  attempt,  and  it  will  be  our  intent 
today,  to  finish  the  appropriation  bill 
on  foreign  operations.  We  believe  it 
can  be  done  in  a  timely  manner  by 
noon  or  early  afternoon.  We  will  then 
adjourn  until  Monday. 

We  wUl  meet  at  noon  on  that  day  to 
begin  considering  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1990-91.  We  will  have  a  rule.  However, 
we  would  hope  that  perhaps  we  would 
avoid  a  vote  on  a  rule  on  Monday. 
However,  if  one  is  called  for,  we  will 
hold  the  vote  on  the  rule  until  4:30  in 
the  afternoon,  which  means  that  if  a 
vote  is  asked  for,  we  will  rise  until  4:30 
to  have  that  vote  at  that  time.  After 
that,  we  would  have  general  debate 
only  on  Monday. 

Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Members 
should  be  aware  that  if  they  are  not 
able  to  get  back  by.  I  would  say,  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Tuesday,  we 
will  have  votes,  and  they  would  need 
to  come  back  on  Mohday  evening,  but 
votes  will  probably  start  at  or  about  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  morning.  We  will  be 
meeting  into  the  evening  on  Tuesday. 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  if  needed  to 
finish  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill. 

Then,  on  Friday  we  will  again  start 
meeting  at  9  o'clock  to  take  up  the 
Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  general 
Government  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1990. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  the  hope  of  both  leaderships 
that  we  will  avoid  a  vote  on  Monday 
on  the  rule  if  at  all  possible  so  that 
the  debate  on  the  defense  bill  can 
begin  early  on  in  the  afternoon  then' 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  Idea  what  we  can  expect  on 
Friday  In  terms  of  getting  out?  Is  it  a 
potential  that  we  will  be  out  by  3 
o'clock  that  Friday? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  We  will  make 
every  effort  to  do  that.  That  is  the 
reason  we  are  starting  at  9  o'clock  on 
Friday,  so  that  we  can  get  done  by  the 
early  afternoon,  but  we  cannot  guar- 
antee that.  If  we  do  not  get  done  we 
hope  to  finish  that  bill  that  day. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
JULY  24.  1989 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


July  21  1989 


leagues  to  pray  for  these  men.  the  47, 
and  for  the  unborn  that  they  seek  to 
protect. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  JULY  26,  1989 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  JULY  25 
26,  27,  AND  28,  1989 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday,  July  24; 
Tuesday.  July  25;  Wednesday.  July  26; 
and  Thursday.  July  27.  1989,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 
July  25;  Wednesday.  July  26;  Thurs- 
day, July  27;  and  Friday.  July  28,  1989 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


C  1030 
PROTECTING  THE  UNBORN 


(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Bishop  Albert  Ottenweller  and  Father 
Mike  Scanlan.  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Steubenville.  are  two  heroes  in 
America  committed  to  the  right  to  life 
for  the  unborn  child. 

Bishop  Ottenweller  and  Father 
Scanian  were  arrested  along  with  47 
others  in  Youngstown,  OH,  this  week, 
demonstrating  at  the  Mahoning 
Women's  Center  protesting  abortion. 

These  men  are  men  of  God.  and  to 
God's  commitment  thou  shalt  not  kill, 
and  to  the  soul  of  this  very  Nation, 
written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which 
says  "that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  "  It  says  created, 
it  does  not  say  born,  created,  not  bom. 
Killing  the  unborn  violates  this  trust. 
They  are  still  incarcerated  in 
Youngstown  at  the  Naval  Reserve 
Armory,    and    I    would    ask    my    col- 


THROUGH  THE  DRUG  WAR 
MAZE  IN  28  DAYS-DAY  4 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  it  relates  to  the  war  on 
drugs.  Again,  here  is  a  committee  that 
does  not  need  jurisdiction  over  the  Na- 
tion's drug  control  efforts,  and  the 
work  of  the  President's  drug  czar.  Yet 
this  committee— which  has  say-so  on 
drug  issues  in  the  drug  crime  capital 
of  the  world— is  part  of  the  maze  of 
more  than  80  committees,  subcommit- 
tees, and  select  committees  that  the 
drug  czar  must  pass  through  to  arrive 
at  a  drug  control  strategy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Bill  Bennett  has  to 
face  this  nightmare  of  congressional 
oversight  for  approval  of  his  program, 
due  out  September  5,  then  he'd  do  just 
as  well  to  spend  his  days  circling  the 
Capital  Beltway.  It  would  take  him 
well  into  1990  to  testify  before  all  the 
panels  he  must  answer  to.  This  is  no 
way  to  plan  and  implement  a  drug 
control  strategy.  This  is  no  war  on 
drugs. 

The  war  on  drugs  will  never  be  more 
than  a  public  relations  campaign,  as 
long  as  Congress  wages  its  war  by 
choir  and  not  by  troop. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  bills 
in  the  House  and  Senate  to  create  a 
single  oversight  committee  that  could 
spearhead  a  true  war  on  drugs. 
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UNITED  STATES  CAN  LEARN 
LESSON  FROM  MALAYSIA  IN 
FIGHTING  DRUGS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
British  citizen.  Gregory,  was  executed 
yesterday  in  Malaysia.  He  was  execut- 
ed for  drug  trafficking,  executed  for 
smuggling  heroin. 

Gregory,  a  cosmetic  salesman,  had 
all  kinds  of  British  officials  call  Ma- 
laysian officials  trying  to  commute  the 
sentence  to  life  imprisonment.  They 
had  attorneys  who  said  that  he  was 
psychologically  disturbed  and  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing. 

The  Malaysian  people  said  he  knew 
right  from  wrong,  he  knew  the  law, 
and  they  are  going  to  put  drug  smug- 
glers to  death,  and  those  people  who 
mess  with  heroin  are  going  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  they  were  not  t>ought  off. 


I  say  this:  Maybe  America  may  learn 
something.  We  do  not  like  to  see 
people  executed,  but  maybe  It  is  about 
time  we  do  something  about  protect- 
ing victims  of  drug  smugglers.  Malay- 
sia might  teach  America  something. 


HOME  OF  THE  HAMBURGER 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Seymour, 
WI,  is  a  prosperous  little  community 
in  northeast  Wisconsin,  and  It  Is  cele- 
brating a  really  unique  event  of  Amer- 
icana. When  we  think  of  American  cul- 
ture, we  think  of  baseball,  apple  pie, 
hot  dogs,  and  yes,  the  hamburger.  Go 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  mention 
hamburger,  and  people  automatically 
know  you  are  American. 

In  1885,  at  the  first  county  fair  in 
Seymour,  a  15-year-old  named  Charlie 
Nagreen  begEin  serving  fried  ground 
beef  between  two  pieces  of  bread  so 
that  the  fairgoers  could  carry  their 
lunch  as  they  strolled  the  grounds. 
The  rest  is  history.  The  sandwiches 
soon  became  known  as  hamburgers, 
and  "Hamburger  Charlie"  Nagreen 
continued  to  sell  them  at  the  Seymour 
fair  for  the  next  65  years. 

It  is  with  justifiable  pride  that  the 
people  of  Seymour  launch  their  first 
annual  Home  of  the  Hamburger  Cele- 
bration. As  part  of  the  festival,  the 
planning  committee  will  prepare  the 
world's  largest  hamburger— ndesigned 
to  surpass  the  current  record  In  the 
Guirmess  Book  of  Records.  The  event 
is  a  fantastic  way  to  conunemorate 
such  an  occasion.  And  I  ask  the  entire 
Congress  to  join  me  in  saluting  Sey- 
mour, WI. 


INCREASING  THE  POPULATIONS 
OF  THREATENED  AND  ENDAN- 
GERED SPECIES 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  authority 
and  the  means  to  undertake  propaga- 
tion projects  to  increase  the  popula- 
tions of  threatened  and  endangered 
species. 

We  need  an  alternative  to  the  heavy- 
handed  regulatory  approach  we  have 
seen  used  in  recent  years  to  protect 
threatened  and  endangered  species. 

The  classic  case  in  point  is  the  ill- 
founded  regulatory  requirement  that 
U.S.  shrimpers  use  turtle  excluder  de- 
vices [or  TED'sl  in  their  nets.  Not 
only  do  the  TED'S  not  work  as  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service 
claimed,  but  there  is  rapidly  mounting 
evidence  that  continuation  of  their  use 
will  make  the  domestic  shrimping  in- 


dustry an  endangered  or  extinct  spe- 
cies in  our  economic  landscape. 

All  the  while,  the  United  States  is 
importing  shrimp  from  nations  that 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  destruction  of 
turtle  nesting  areas  and  which  do  not 
require  their  shrimpers  to  use  turtle 
excluder  devices  in  waters  where  large 
concentrations  of  sea  turtles  are 
found. 

We  do  not  need  more  regulations. 
We  need  programs  which  increase  the 
populations  of  species  that  are  threat- 
ened or  endangered. 


ONE  HUNDRED  TIMES  THE 
EFFORT 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  alarming  figure  in  the  competi- 
tive race  in  the  high  definition  televi- 
sion industry. 

According  to  the  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Sematech.  Mr. 
Robert  Noyce,  Japanese  interests  have 
already  funneled  $3  billion  into  the  de- 
velopment of  HDTV  and  are  proceed- 
ing with  development  on  a  pace  equal 
to  this  amount.  Our  Government,  on 
the  other  hand  only  recently  commit- 
ted its  first  money— to  the  tune  of  $30 
million— toward  this  industry,  or  al>out 
1/100  as  much. 

Why  is  this  so?  The  answer  in  a 
word  is  debt.  We  grapple  with  our 
massive  deficits  while  foreign  interests 
press  on  with  the  production  of  new 
technologies  and  ideas,  using  our 
country  as  the  test  market  for  their 
products. 

We  must  restore  responsibility  to 
our  spending  and  provide  a  means  by 
which  America's  entrepreneurs  can 
rise  to  this  challenge  and  reverse  the 
devastating  export  of  industry  which 
continues  to  weaken  our  country. 

Lets  work  together  to  ensure  a 
strong  economic  future  for  America 
and  support  Americans  seeking  to  de- 
velop this  industry. 


LOW  ACCURACY  TV 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
follow  this  reference  to  high  definition 
TV  with  a  description  of  low  accuracy 
TV,  which  I  happened  to  be  a  victim 
of  last  Saturday. 

The  CBS  national  news  decided  to 
do  a  story  about  some  of  our  ethics 
legislation.  They  came  to  interview 
me.  I  thought  the  particular  piece 
they  were  talking  about  was  one 
where  we  had  erred  excessively,  and 
we  were  restricting  scientific  and  tech- 
nical civil  service  more  than  we 
should.  I  told  CBS  that. 


When  they  pressed  me  in  the  inter- 
view. I  explained,  at  their  request,  the 
general  basis  on  which  we  did  ethics 
legislation. 

Then  I  watched  the  show,  and  my 
quote  explaining  the  general  basis  was 
taken  wholly  out  of  context.  That  was 
the  only  thing  I  was  quoted  as  saying, 
making  it  look  as  if  I  was  a  defender  of 
the  legislation  that  in  fact  I  thought 
ought  to  be  amended. 

What  happened,  obviously,  was  that 
they  forgot  to  interview  somebody  on 
the  other  side.  When  they  realized 
that,  when  it  came  time  to  put  the 
show  together,  they  decided  to  take 
my  views,  totally  distort  them,  and 
portray  me  as  a  pro(>onent  of  a  bUl  to 
which  I  am  opposed. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  this  a  little  fur- 
ther in  a  5-minute  special  order  later 
today,  but  I  did  want  to  alert  people 
today  that  watching  "CBS  News,"  be- 
cause of  their  incompetence,  com- 
pounded by  intellectual  dishonesty 
and  arrogance,  may  be  hazardous  to 
their  understanding  of  the  facts. 


THE  FARM  SPOUSE  FAIRNESS 
AND  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  create 
equal  rights  for  farm  wives  and 
spouses. 

Farm  spouses  work  and  manage  on 
an  equal  basis  with  their  partners  who 
in  this  case  they  happen  to  be  married 
to.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
fails  to  recognize  their  equal  and  sepa- 
rate contribution  to  the  partnership. 

The  dark  days  of  relegating  farm 
spouses  to  a  position  of  servitude  is 
long  past.  This  legislation  would  force 
USDA  to  correct  their  attitude  and 
apply  the  same  regulations,  require- 
ments, and  privileges  to  wives  and 
spouses  as  they  do  to  other  partner- 
ships. No  more;  no  less.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  as  cosponsors. 

This  bill  will  allow  a  spouse  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  providing  manage- 
ment or  labor  to  a  farming  operation 
to  be  eligible  for  a  full  farm  program 
payment  limitation  as  a  separate 
person  similar  to  existing  law  which 
permits  such  designations  for  other 
family  relatives  who  participate  in  the 
operation.  The  amendment  retains 
present  law  provisions  which  allow 
spouses  to  qualify  for  two  limita- 
tions—one each— when  both  spouses 
had  t)een  engaged  in  farming  prior  to 
marriage  and  brought  their  existing 
farm  operations  into  the  marriage. 

The  bill  will  also  treat  in  a  like 
manner  any  after-acquired  farm  oper- 
ations which  are  inherited  by  one  of 
the  spouses  so  long  as  the  spouse  pro- 
vides active  personal  management  or 
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labor  in  relation  to  the  acquired  oper- 
ation. 

In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife 
who  have  only  the  one  farm  operation, 
but  both  contribute  to  active  personal 
management  and/or  labor,  both 
spouses  would  qualify  for  the  full 
SSO.CMX)  limitation  provided  both 
spouses  make  a  significant  contribu 
tion  of  active  personal  management  or 
labor  to  the  Joint  farming  operation. 

This  treatment  is  only  fair  and  equi- 
table for  the  hard-worlting  women  in 
American  agriculture  who  happen  to 
be  married.  The  present  state  of  the 
law  results  in  a  patently  discriminato- 
ry treatment  for  those  wives  who  work 
side-by-side  with  their  husbands  in  the 
daily  operations  of  the  farm.  It  denies 
them  the  same  status  in  relation  to 
farm    program    payments    for    which 
other  relatives  can  currently  qualify. 
At  present,  two  brothers  who  jointly 
operate  a  farm  can  each  qualify  for 
separate  payments  because  they  both 
contribute    active    personal    manage- 
ment or  labor  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  operation.  Likewise,  a  father  and 
his  son  or  a  father  and  his  daughter— 
or  even  a  man  and  his  son-in-law— can 
each  qualify  for  separate  payment  lim- 
itations. However,  under  current  law 
the  wife  of  the  farmer  cannot  qualify 
even   though  she  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  management  and  labor 
required   to   continue   the   operation. 
This    situation    is    a    disgrace    which 
should  be  immediately  corrected. 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  is  a  tech- 
nical change  which  is  needed  to  cor 
rect  an  existing  situation  where,  for 
example,  a  father  and  son  who  jointly 
operate  a  farm  and  are  each  entitled 
to  a  $50,000  payment  limitation.  Lets 
assume  they  have  also  placed  a  part  of 
their  land  into  the  multiyear  Conser 
vation  Reserve  Program  [CRP]  as  part 
of  their  long-term  financial  planning. 
Currently,  upon  the  death  of  the 
father,  the  son  cannot  continue  to  col- 
lect any  CRP  rental  payments  which 
would  be  in  excess  of  his  own  personal 
payment  limitation,  and  thus  may  be 
faced  with  losing  the  farm  due  to  the 
reduced  income  stream.  This  technical 
amendment  to  the  1985  farm  bill  will 
result  in  no  increased  expenditures  by 
USDA  on  existing  multiyear  program 
contracts.  CRP  for  instance. 

The  change  simply  tells  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  upon  the 
death  of  the  father,  USDA  is  to  con- 
tinue making  full  payments  on  the 
CRP  contract  as  though  the  father 
was  stUl  alive  and  eligible  to  receive 
the  payments.  USDA  will  not  be 
making  any  greater  level  of  payments 
than  they  were  prior  to  the  fathers 
death,  and  will  simply  continue  to 
honor  the  multiyear  contract  for  the 
farm. 


D  1040 

WE  MUST  BALANCE  OUR 

FEDERAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia  asked  and 

was  given  permission   to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, news  this  week  of  our  worst  trade 
deficit  in  5  months  arrived  simulta- 
neously with  the  July  17  edition  of 
Business  Week  magazine  with  its 
annual  "Global  1000"  report  on  the 
1.000  most  valuable  corporations  in 
the  world.  Both  sources  reinforce  the 
worsening  situation  insofar  as  our  role 
in  international  commerce  is  con- 
cerned. 

Look  at  the  numbers:  47  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  worlds  top  1.000  cor- 
porations have  their  headquarters  in 
Japan,  almost  1  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  the  value  of  the  United 
States  companies  on  the  same  list.  We 
are  on  our  way  to  becoming  an  also- 
ran  in  the  world's  economic  arena. 

What  must  we  do?  We  in  Congress 
must  do  the  one  thing  no  other  insti- 
tution can  do  for  us.  We  must  balance 
our  Federal  budget.  By  doing  that  we 
will  make  greater  amounts  of  capital 
available  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, for  investment  in  people  and 
plant  and  equipment,  investment  in 
our  country's  future.  That's  how  we 
will  remain  competitive  and  maintain 
the  standard  of  living  of  this  country 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  this  year,  we  have 
celebrated  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution,  and  this  week,  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  first  manned 
space  landing.  We  have,  however,  ig- 
nored another  anniversary. 

This  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  our 
last  balanced  Federal  budget.  I  believe 
it  is  in  order  that  all  of  us  take  or 
renew  as  our  personal  goal  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  sound  fiscal  policy,  a 
truly  balanced  Federal  budget,  as  our 
foremost  national  goal. 
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Second,  three-quarters  of  Medicare 
beneficiares  already  have  private  or 
public  health  insurance  coverage  in 
addition  to  Medicare.  Most  do  not 
need,  nor  do  they  want,  expanded 
medical  coverage. 

Third,  why  should  40  percent  of  this 
Nation's  elderly,  who  have  saved  for 
years,  have  to  deplete  their  savings  to 
pay  for  the  care  of  the  other  60  per- 
cent? This  40  percent  of  our  Nation's 
elderly  are  paying  too  much. 

While  I  have  advocated  a  repeal  or 
reform  of  the  law,  or  at  least,  a  delay 
in  implementation.  I  feel  that  any 
change  to  decrease  the  burden  on  our 
Nation's  elderly  will  be  a  positive 
change.  Recent  reports  from  the 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee are  positive.  Chairman  Rosten- 
kowski  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
changes  in  the  way  that  this  unfair 
tax  is  collected  may  be  imminent. 

My  constituents  have  let  me  know 
that  9  out  of  10  of  them  are  against 
this  well  intentioned.  but  misguided 
law.  Given  this  opposition  and  the  op- 
position from  senior  citizens  all  over 
the  United  States.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  the  catastrophic 
health  care  law, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  address 
these  issues  immediately  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so. 
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MEET  THE  B-2  PILOTS 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  CARE 
LAW  SHOULD  BE  REPEALED 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  BUZ  "  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  catastrophic  health 
care  law  passed  last  year  without  my 
vote  has  become,  as  I  predicted  then,  a 
catastrophe. 

There  are  three  major  arguments  in 
favor  of  reform  or  repeal  of  this  law. 
First,  this  coverage  is  mandatory,  not 
voluntary.  In  this  country  we  have  an 
expression,  freedom  of  choice.  Howev- 
er, the  catastrophic  health  care  law 
does  not  allow  beneficiaries  to  make 
their  own  choices  about  insurance  cov- 
erage. We  should  work  to  ensure  that 
freedom  is  available. 


(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon at  1  p.m..  Members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  first  hand  assess- 
ment of  the  B-2  from  the  pilots  who 
flew  its  historic  first  mission  on 
Monday. 

Bruce  J.  Hinds,  chief  test  pilot  for 
Northrops'  B-2  division,  and  Air 
Force  Col.  Richard  S.  Couch,  will  be 
available  to  discuss  their  experiences 
with  Members  in  room  B-339,  Ray- 
burn.  Also  on  hand  will  be  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Donald  Rice  and  Gen. 
Larry  Welch,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force.  They  will  be  able  to  address 
questions  which  I  know  many  Mem- 
bers have  on  this  important  program. 
I  urge  all  Members  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  unique  opportunity  and 
hope  to  see  you  at  1  p.m.  in  B-339, 
Rayburn. 


THE  STEALTH  BOMBER  IS  A 
KEY  PART  OF  OUR  AIR-BASED 
DETERRENT 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 


ington [Mr.  Dicks]  for  recognizing 
this  very  important  meeting.  The  ma- 
jority leader  just  a  few  moments  ago 
talked  about  the  schedule  for  next 
week  and  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  one 
of  the  key  items  that  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing is  the  important  B-2. 

For  decades  this  country  has  based 
its  deterrent  on  the  triad:  sea,  land, 
and  air-based.  Well,  it  is  very  apparent 
that  for  the  past  several  years  we  have 
been  working  on  the  Stealth  bomber 
as  the  key  part  of  the  air-based  deter- 
rent. 

I  hope  very  much  that  as  many 
Members  as  possible  will  go  to  that  1 
p.m.  meeting  and  then  we  will  come 
out  with  strong  support  for  President 
Bush's  package  to  move  ahead  with 
the  B-2  bomber. 


SECTION  89  OP  THE  TAX  CODE 
SHOULD  BE  REPEALED 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  alarm 
bells  went  off  among  private  sector 
employees  all  over  this  country  early 
this  year  with  the  adoption  of  the  sec- 
tion 89  rules  of  the  Tax  Code. 

While  the  Conrmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  earlier  this  week  seems  to  be 
making  some  modification  in  section 
89.  the  fact  is  those  modifications  and 
those  adjustments  are  too  little  too 
late  and  have  done  nothing  to  solve 
the  basic  problems  of  section  89  and  in 
many  ways  would  create  new  prob- 
lems. 

Earlier  this  week  I  received  new  indi- 
cations of  the  opposition  of  employees 
from  all  over  this  country  to  section 
89.  or  a  son-of -section  89  or  a  modifica- 
tion of  section  89.  The  American  Soci- 
ety for  Personnel  Administration  pre- 
sented me  with  some  2.000  petitions 
signed  by  employees  from  all  over  this 
country,  human  resource  managers 
who  oppose  section  89  and  believe  sec- 
tion 89  is  still  a  solution  in  search  of  a 
problem  and  it  needs  to  be  repealed 
this  year. 


beat  drugs  If  we  join  forces  at  the 
most  fundamental  levels  of  our  socie- 
ty. Citizens  who  buy  Drug  War  Bonds 
will  be  investing  both  in  this  war  and 
in  their  own  financial  futures. 

One  unique  aspect  of  the  WWII 
bond  effort  was  in  encouragir\g  chil- 
dren to  save  their  quarters  to  buy  war 
stamps.  These  stamps  could  be  pasted 
in  books  and  traded  in  for  war  bonds. 
By  extending  this  campaign  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  we  take  the  most  ef- 
fective step  possible  to  head  off  the 
enemy  which  drugs  have  become  to 
the  very  fabric  of  our  society.  Teach- 
ers will  tell  you  that  drugs  are  robbing 
the  lives  of  young  children,  even 
before  they  have  the  chance  to  make 
educated  decisions. 

What  better  way  to  wage  war  on 
drugs  than  to  activate  the  American 
people  for  an  extended,  but  winnable. 
battle.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  bringing  hope  to  the  families  of 
our  great  land  by  sponsoring  The 
Drug  War  Bond  Act  of  1989. 
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30.    1990.   and   for 


THE  DRUG  WAR  BOND  ACT  OF 
1989 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  a  war  on  our  hands.  This  is 
a  war  unlike  any  other  war  that  the 
American  people  have  ever  waged.  It  is 
on  our  soil,  not  overseas.  The  enemy  is 
ravaging  communities  across  the  coun- 
try, striking  families  and  schools.  That 
enemy,  my  friends,  is  drugs. 

The  Drug  War  Bond  Act  of  1989, 
which  I  introduce  today,  will  create  a 
means  for  all  Americans,  young  and 
old,  to  Join  in  the  fight  against  drugs. 
Just  as  during  the  world  wars,  we  can 


FOREIGN  OPERATIONS.  EXPORT 
FINANCING,  AND  RELATED 
PROGRAMS  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT,  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gejdenson).  Pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 207  and  rule  XXIII.  the.  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  H.R.  2939. 
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m  THE  COlfMnTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2939)  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  operations,  export  fi- 
nancing, and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1990. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
EcKART  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday. 
July  20,  1989.  all  time  for  general  de- 
bated had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  by. 
and  if  offered  by,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr,  Obey],  or  his  designee. 
Said  amendment  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  and  is  debatable  for  60 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  a 
member  opposed  thereto. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2939 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  foreign  operations,  export  fi- 
nancing, and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  September 
other  purposes,  namely: 
TITLE  I— MULTILATERAL  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 

rUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THK  PRKSIDDTT 

IHTDIHATIOHAL  PlKAHCIAL  IHSTITUTIOWS 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ARREARAOKS 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THI  INTERNATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

For  payment  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  $6,666,667.  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  replenlshmenU.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
Tliat  no  such  payment  may  be  made  while 
the  United  States  Executive  Director  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  is  compensated  by  the  Bank  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  the  rate  provided  for  an 
individual  occupying  a  position  at  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule   under  section 

5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  while 
the  alternate  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor to  the  Bank  is  compensated  by  the  Bank 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  provided  for 
an  Individual  occupying  a  position  at  level  V 
of   the   Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

For  payment  to  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. $79,904,472.  for  the  United  States  share 
of  the  increase  in  subscriptions  to  capital 
stock,  to  remain  available  until  expended; 
Provided,  That  of  this  amount  and  of  the 
amount  provided  by  this  Act  for  the  annual 
contribution  to  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  not  more  tlian  $30,800,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  such  stock 
in  fiscal  year  1990. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

For  payment  to  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  United  States  share  of  the  in- 
creases In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations,  $63,724,629,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That  no 
such  payment  may  be  made  while  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  to  the 
Bank  is  compensated  by  the  Bank  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  rate  provided  for  an  individ- 
ual occupying  a  position  at  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  while  the  al- 
ternate United  Stetes  Executive  Director  to 
the  Bank  Is  compensated  by  the  Bank  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  provided  for  an  in- 
dividual occupying  a  position  at  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 

For  the  United  States  contribution  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  increases 
In  resources  of  the  Asian  Development 
Fund,  as  authorized  by  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act,  as  amended  (Public  Law  89- 
369),  $184,641,964,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  no  such  payment 
may  be  made  while  the  United  SUtes  Exec- 
utive Director  to  the  Bank  is  compensated 
by  the  Bank  at  a  rate  which,  together  with 
whatever  compensation  such  Director  re- 
ceives from  the  United  SUtes,  Is  in  excess  of 
the  rate  provided  for  an  Individual  occupy- 
ing a  position  at  level  FV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  or  while  any  alternate 
United  SUtes  Director  to  the  Bank  is  com- 
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peruated  by  the  Bank  In  excess  of  the  rate 
provided  for  an  individual  occupying  a  posi- 
tion at  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 
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COimUBOTION  TO  THI  ATRICAN  BrVELOPMBNT 
BANK 

For  payment  to  the  African  Development 
Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for 
the  paid-in  share  portion  of  the  United 
States  share  of  the  increase  in  capital  stock. 
$1,854,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided,  That  no  such  payment  may  be 
made  while  the  United  States  Executive  Di 
rector  to  the  Bank  Is  compensated  by  the 
Bank  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  provided 
for  an  individual  occupying  a  position  at 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
or  while  the  alternate  United  SUtes  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  Bank  is  compensated  by 
the  Bank  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  an  individual  occupying  a  position 
at  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code 

AWWDAL  CONTRIBtrriOWS  TO  IllTDUtATIONAL 

riNANClAL  IWSTITUTIOHS 

COWTRIBtmON  TO  THB  IjmRNATIONAL 

OrVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

For  payment  to  the  International  Devel 
opment  Association  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.     $958,333,333.     for     the     United 
SUtes  contribution  to  the  replenishment,  to 
remain  available  until  expended    Provided 
That  $115,000,000  of  the  funds  made  avail 
able  under  this  heading  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  until  January  1.  1990:  Pro- 
vided further.   That   such   funds   withheld 
from  obligation  may  be  obligated  after  Jan 
uary  1.  1990.  only  if  the  President  certifies 
(!)  that  the  International  Development  As 
sociation  has  not  provided  any  new  loans  to 
China  since  June  27.   1989,  or  (2)  that,   if 
such  loans  have  been  provided,  the  United 
SUtes  Government  believes  that  such  loans 
will  support  the  process  of  increasing  indi 
vidual    freedoms    and    improving     human 
rights  in  China:  Provided  further.  That  fif 
teen  days  prior  to  any  obligation  of  funds 
for  the  International  Development  Associa 
tion.  the  President  shall  report  his  certifica 
tlon  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the  Commit 
tee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
of   the   House   of  RepresenUtives  and   the 
Committee    on    Foreign    Relations    of    the 
Senate:  Provided  further.  That  no  such  pay 
ment  may  be  made  while  the  United  SUtes 
Executive    Director    to    the    International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
is  compensated  by  the  Bank  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  rate  provided  for  an  individual 
occupying  a  position  at  level  IV  of  the  Exec 
utive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  or  while  the  alternate 
United    States    Executive    Director    to    the 
Bank  is  compensated  by  the  Bank  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  rate  provided  for  an  Individ 
ual  occupying  a  position  at  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code 
coirrHiBUTioit  to  thi  iirrnwATiowAL  finance 

CORPORA  TIOH 

For  payment  to  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. $8,095,528.  for  the  United  States  share 
or  the  increase  in  subscriptions  to  capiUJ 
stock,  to  remain  available  until  expended 

COHTRIBITTIOM  TO  TWE  ASIAH  DEVKLOPMEKT 

nnro 
For  the  United  SUtes  contribution  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  increases 


in  resources  of  the  Asian  Development 
Fund,  as  authorized  by  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act.  as  amended  (Public  Law  89- 
369).  $37,254,036,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided  That  no  such  contribu- 
tion may  be  made  while  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  compensated  by  the  Bank  at  a 
rate  which,  together  with  whatever  compen- 
sation such  Director  receives  from  the 
United  Sutes.  is  in  excess  of  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  an  individual  occupying  a  position 
at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
or  while  any  alternate  United  SUtes  Direc- 
tor to  the  Bank  is  compensated  by  the  Bank 
in  excess  of  the  rate  provided  for  an  individ- 
ual occupying  a  position  at  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  .section  5316  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
rUND 

For  payment  to  the  African  Development 
Fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
$105,000,000.  for  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  fifth  replenishment  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

For  payment  to  the  African  Development 
Bank  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  for 
the  paid-in  share  portion  of  the  United 
States  share  of  the  increase  in  capital  stock. 
$7,987,308  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided.  That  no  such  payment  may  be 
made  while  the  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector to  the  Bank  is  compensated  by  the 
Bank  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  provided 
for  an  individual  occupying  a  position  at 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5315  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 
or  while  the  alternate  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  Bank  is  compensated  by 
the  Bank  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  an  individual  occupying  a  position 
at  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

LIMITATION  ON  CALLABLE  CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  United  States  Governor  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank  may  subscribe  with- 
out fiscal  year  limiution  to  the  callable  cap- 
ital portion  of  the  United  States  share  of 
such  capital  stock  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $134,809,613 

CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE    ENHANCED    STRUCTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT   FACILITY   OF   THE    INTERNATION 
AL  MONETARY  FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Interest  Sutjsidy  Ac- 
count of  the  Enhanced  Structural  Adjust- 
ment Facility  of  the  International  Mone 
tary  Fund.  $150,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  such  funds 
are  available  subject  to  authorization. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  301  and  103(g)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  amd  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program  Participation  Act  of  1983 
$270,115,000  Provided.  That  no  funds  shall' 
be  available  for  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Science  and  Technology:  Provided  fur- 
ther That  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
thU  heading  $108,990,000  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  the  United  Nations  Devel 
opment  Program:  $65,400,000  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren s  Fund,  which  amount  (less  amounU 
withheld  consistent  with  section  307  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  section 
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526  of  this  Act)  shall  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  $750,000  shall 
be  made  available  only  for  the  Convention 
on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Spe- 
cies; $12,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
only  for  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program;  and  not  less  than  $40,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development:  ProviA- 
ed  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  International  Fund  for  Agricul- 
tural Development  until  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  the  third  replenishment  of 
the  Fund:  Provided  further,  That  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  may  be  made 
available  for  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  only  if  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  determines  (and  so  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress) that  Israel  U  not  being  denied  its 
right  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  that 
Agency. 

Mr.  OBEY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Recori)  and  open  tci 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II-BILATERAL  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1990.  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied herein,  as  follows: 

Agency  for  International  Development 
general  development  assistance 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  103.   104(c).   105.  and 
106.   $1,888,400,000:    Provided.   That   up   to 
$5,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for  new 
development  projects  of  private  entities  and 
cooperatives    utilizing   surplus   dairy   prod- 
ucts: Provided  further,  That  not  less  than 
$8,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
Vitamin    A    Deficiency    Program:    Provided 
further    That    notwithstanding    any    other 
provision  of  law.   up  to  $10,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  shall 
be    made   available,    and    remain   available 
until  expended,  for  agricultural  activities  in 
Poland  which  are  managed  by  the  Polish 
Catholic  Church  or  other  nongovernmental 
organizations:    Provided  further.    That   not 
le.ss  than  $42,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
only  for  activities  relating  to  research  on. 
and  the  treatment  and  control  of.  acquired 
inrunune  deficiency  syndrome  (AIDS)  in  de 
veloping    countries,    of    which    $25,000,000 
shadl    be    provided    directly    to   the    World 
Health  Organization  for  its  use  in  financing 
the  Global  Program  on  AIDS.  Including  ac- 
tivities Implemented  by  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization:  Provided  further.  That 
not   less   than   $245,000,000  shall   be   made 
available  for  health  and  child  survival  ac- 
tivities:   Provided  further,   That   $1,500,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  Caribbean 
Law   Institute:   Provided  further.  That  not 
less  than  $7,500,000  shall  be  made  available 
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only  for  projecte  among  the  United  SUtes, 
Israel,  and  developing  countries  of  which 
not  less  than  (5,000,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  Cooperative  Development  Pro- 
gram, and  of  which  not  less  than  $2,500,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  cooperative  de- 
velopment research  proJecU:  Provided  fur- 
Oier,  That  not  less  than  $5,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Rural  Electrification  Support  project: 
Provided  further.  That  not  less  than 
$30,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
projecU  and  activities  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Energy  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development:  Provided  further.  That 
not  less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  biological  diversity  activities, 
notwithstanding  section  660  of  the  Foreign 
Anistance  Act  of  1961,  of  which  $2,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  Parks  in 
Peril  project. 

POPULATION,  DEVOXJPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  104(b),  $201,600,000: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  in  this  Act  nor  any  unobligated 
balances  from  prior  appropriations  may  be 
made  available  to  any  organization  or  pro- 
gram which,  as  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  supports  or  partici- 
pates in  the  management  of  a  program  of 
coercive  abortion  or  involimtary  steriliza- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  heading 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  performance  of 
abortion  as  a  methcxi  of  family  planning  or 
to  motivate  or  coerce  any  person  to  practice 
abortions;  and  that  in  order  to  reduce  reli- 
ance on  abortion  in  developing  nations, 
funds  shall  be  available  only  to  voluntary 
family  planning  projects  which  offer,  either 
directly  or  through  referral  to.  or  informa- 
tion about  access  to,  a  broad  range  of  family 
planning  methods  and  services:  Provided 
further.  That  in  awarding  grants  for  natural 
family  planning  under  section  104  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  no  applicant  shall  be 
discriminated  against  because  of  such  appli- 
cant's religious  or  conscientious  commit- 
ment to  offer  only  natural  family  planning; 
and,  additionally,  all  such  applicants  shall 
(»mply  with  the  requirements  of  the  previ- 
ous proviso:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  alter 
any  existing  sUtutory  prohibitions  against 
abortion  under  section  104  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

EGYPT,  JORDAN,  PAKISTAN.  DEVXLOPMZNT 
ASSISTANCE 

Of  the  fimds  appropriated  under  the 
headings  "General  Development  Assist- 
ance" and  "Population.  Development  Assist- 
ance", $500,000,000  only  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  Egypt.  $17,000,000  only  shaU  be 
made  available  for  Jordan,  and  not  less  than 
$215,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
Pakistan. 

POLAND  AND  HTntGARY 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  of  the  funds  appropriated  imder  the 
headings  "General  Development  Assist- 
ance" and  "Economic  Support  Assistance", 
not  less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  Poland  and  not  less  than 
$5,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for  Hun- 
gary, which  funds  shall  be  used  in  support 
of  the  private  sector  and  other  economic  de- 
velopment programs:  Provided,  That  funds 
made  available  under  this  heading  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30. 1991. 

SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA.  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  103  through  106  and 


section  121  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  $615,000,000,  for  assistance  only  for 
Sub-Saharan  Africa,  which  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  amounts  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes:  Provided,  That  the  authori- 
ties contained  imder  this  heading  in  the 
Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing,  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1989 
(Public  Law  100-461).  shaU  be  applicable  to 
amounU  appropriated  under  this  heading 
until  an  Act  authorizing  assistance  for  such 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  is  enacted 
into  law. 

SOOTRERN  AraiOA.  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  103  through  106  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
$50,000,000,  which  shall  be  made  available, 
without  regard  to  section  518  of  this  Act 
and  section  620(q)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  only  to  assist  sector  projects 
supported  by  the  Southern  Africa  Develop- 
ment Coordination  Conference  (SADCC)  to 
enhance  the  economic  development  of  the 
nine  member  sUtes  forming  that  regional 
institution:  Provided,  That  this  amount 
shall  be  made  available  for  one  or  more  of 
the  following  sectors:  transporUtion;  man- 
power development;  agriculture  and  natural 
resources:  energy  (including  the  improved 
utilization  of  electrical  power  sources  which 
already  exist  in  the  member  sUtes  and  offer 
the  potential  to  swiftly  reduce  the  depend- 
ence of  those  sUtes  on  South  Africa  for 
electricity);  and  Industrial  development  and 
trade  (including  private  sector  Initiatives): 
Provided  further.  That  amoimts  made  avail- 
able under  this  heading  shall  be  in  addition 
to  any  amounts  otherwise  made  available 
for  such  purposes  and  shall  be  in  addition  to 
amounts  made  available  for  Africa  under 
the  heading  "Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Develop- 
ment Assistance":  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  may  be  made  available  for  activities 
in  Angola:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
may  be  made  available  for  activities  in  Mo- 
zambique unless  the  President  certifies  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  do  so. 

ZAIRE 

Funds  made  available  for  Zaire  imder  the 
headings  "General  Development  Assist- 
ance", "Population.  Development  Assist- 
ance", and  "Sub-Saharan  Africa,  Develop- 
ment Assistance"  shall  be  made  available 
through  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  DISPLACED  CHILDREN 

Of  the  aggregate  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  to  carry  out  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  not  less 
than  $3,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
programs  and  activities  for  children  who 
have  become  orphans  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
fects of  drought,  civil  strife,  and  other  natu- 
ral and  man-made  disasters:  Provided,  That 
assistance  under  this  heading  shaU  be  made 
available  in  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
general  authorities  conUined  in  section  491 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

WOMEN  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

In  recognition  that  the  full  participation 
of  women  in,  and  the  full  contribution  of 
women  to,  the  development  process  are  es- 
sential to  achieving  economic  growth,  a 
higher  quality  of  life,  and  susUinable  devel- 
opment in  developing  countries,  not  less 
than  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  to  carrj-  out  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  in  addition  to 


funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes, 
shall  be  used  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
participation  and  integration  of  women  as 
equal  partners  in  the  development  process 
in  developing  countries,  of  which  not  less 
than  $3,000,000  shall  be  made  available  as 
matching  funds  to  support  the  activities  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development's 
field  missions  to  integrate  women  into  their 
programs:  Provided  That  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  seek  to 
ensure  that  country  strategies,  projecU,  and 
programs  are  designed  so  that  the  percent- 
age of  women  participanU  will  be  demon- 
strably increased, 

SEPARATE  ACCOUNTS 

If  fimds  appropriated  under  the  headings 
"General  Development  Assistance",  "Popu- 
lation, Development  Assistance",  "Sub-Sa- 
haran, Development  Assistance",  and 
"Southern  Africa,  Development  Assistance" 
are  made  available  to  a  foreign  country  as 
non-project  sector  assistance,  such  country 
shall  be  required  to  maintain  these  funds  in 
a  separate  account  and  not  commingle  them 
with  any  other  funds:  Provided,  That  such 
funds  may  be  obligated  and  expended  not- 
withstanding provisions  of  law  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  non-project  nature  of 
this  assistance  including  provisions  which 
are  referenced  in  the  Joint  Explanatory 
SUtement  of  the  Committee  of  Conference 
accompanying  House  Joint  Resolution  648 
(H.  Rept.  No.  98-1159):  Provided  further. 
That  all  local  currencies  that  may  be  gener- 
ated with  such  funds  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
special  account  to  be  used  in  accordance 
with  section  609  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961:  Provided  further.  That  at  least 
fifteen  days  prior  to  obligating  any  such  as- 
sistance, the  President  shall  submit  a  notifi- 
cation through  the  procedures  contained  in 
section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
which  shall  include  a  detailed  description  of 
how  the  funds  proposed  to  be  made  avaU- 
able  will  be  used,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
United  SUtes  Interests  that  will  be  served 
by  the  assistance  (including,  as  appropriate, 
a  description  of  the  economic  policy  reforms 
that  will  be  promoted  by  such  assistance). 

PRIVATE  AND  VOLtTNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

None  of  the  fimds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  this  Act  for  develop- 
ment assistance  may  be  made  available  to 
any  United  SUtes  private  and  voluntary  or- 
ganization, except  any  cooperative  develop- 
ment organization,  which  obtains  less  than 
20  per  centum  of  lU  total  annual  funding 
for  international  activities  from  sources 
other  than  the  United  SUtes  Government: 
Provided,  That  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  123(g)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  provisions  on 
private  and  voluntary  organizations  in  title 
II  of  the  'Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1985"  (as  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  98-473)  shall  be  super- 
seded by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  REVOLVING  FUND 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS  I 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  108  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  not  to  exceed 
$4,611,502  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  such  Act,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  During 
fiscal  year  1990,  obligations  for  assistance 
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from  amounts  In  the  revolving  fund  account 
under  section  108  shall  not  exceed 
•3.228.051. 

During  flacal  year  1990.  total  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$48,115,020  of  contingent  liability  for  loan 
principal. 

AMKXICAM  SCHOOLS  AMD  HOSPITALS  ABROAD 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  214.  $30,000,000 

IlfTKHMATIOMAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

For  neceasary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  491.  »25,0O0.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provxded, 
That  not  less  the  $500,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  may  be  made 
available  for  assistance  for  children  who 
have  become  orphans  as  a  result  of  natural 
disasters. 

PAYUDTT  TO  THE  POREICN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABIUTY  fUND 

For  payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund",  as  author 
Ized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
$40,147,000. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  867.  $437,000,000:  Pro 
vided.  That  not  more  than  $21,000,000  of 
this  amount  shall  be  for  Foreign  Affairs  Ad 
mlnistrative  Support. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
IMTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE  OF  IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  687.  $30,000,000.  which 
sum  shall  be  available  only  for  the  operat 
ing  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  notwithstanding  section  451  or  614 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  any 
other  provision  of  law:  Provxded.  That  up  to 
3  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  available 
under  the  heading   'Operating  Expenses  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  and  con 
solidated    with    amounts    made    available 
under  this  heading:  Provided  further.  That 
except  as  may  be  required  by  an  emergency 
evacuation  affecting  the  United  States  dip- 
lomatic missions  of  which  they  are  a  compo 
nent  element,  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act. 
or  any  other  Act.  may  be  used  to  relocate 
the  overseas  Regional  Offices  of  the  Inspec 
tor  General  to  a  location  within  the  United 
States  without  the  express  approval  of  the 
Inspector  General:  Provided  further.  That 
the  total  number  of  positions  authorized  for 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  in  Washing 
ton  and  overseas  shall  be  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  at  September  30,  1990 

HOUSING  AND  OTHER  CREDIT  GUARANTY 
PROGRAMS 

During  the  fiscal  year  1990.  toUl  commit 
ments  to  guarantee  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$125,000,000  of  contingent  lUbllity  for  loan 
principal:    Promded,    That    the    President 
shall  enter  into  commitments  to  guarantee 
such    loans   in    the   full    amount    provided 
under    this    heading,    subject    only    to    the 
availability  of  qualified  applicants  for  such 
guarantees:  Provided  further.  That  guaran 
tees  Issued  under  this  heading  shall  guaran 
tee  100  per  centum  of  the  principal  and  in 
terest  payable  on  such  loans:  Provxded  fur- 
ther. That  no  loans  guaranteed  under  this 
heading  shall  be  issued  or  held  by  the  Fed 
eral  Financing  Bank:  Provided  further.  That 
pursuant  to  section  223(e)<2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1081  borrowing  authority 
provided  therein  may  be  exercised  in  such 
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amounts  as  may  be  neces-sary  to  retain  an 
adequate  level  of  contingency  reserves  for 
the  fiscal  year  1990 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  ASSISTANCE 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions     of     chapter     4     of     part     II. 
$2,145,000,000:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated   under  this   heading,   not   less 
than  $1,200,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  Israel,  which  sum  shall  be  available  on  a 
grant  basis  as  a  cash  transfer  and  shall  be 
disbursed  within  thirty  days  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  or  by  October  31,  1989,  whichev- 
er is  later:  Provided  further.  That  not  less 
than  $315,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
Egypt,  which  sum  shall  be  provided  on  a 
grant     basis,     of     which     not     more     than 
$115,000,000    may    be    provided    as    a   cash 
transfer  with  the  understanding  that  Egypt 
will  undertake  significant  economic  reforms 
which  are  additional  to  those  which  were 
undertaken  in  previous  fiscal  years,  and  not 
less  than  $200,000,000  shall  be  provided  as 
Commodity  Import  Program  assistance:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  exercising  the  author 
ity  to  provide  cash  transfer  assistance  for 
Israel  and  Egypt,  the  President  shall  ensure 
that  the  level  of  such  assistance  does  not 
cause  an  adverse  impact  on  the  total  level  of 
nonmilitary  exports  from  the  United  States 
to    each    such    country:    Provided   further. 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
recommended  levels  of  assistance  for  Egypt 
and  Israel  are  based  in  great  measure  upon 
their  continued  participation  in  the  Camp 
David  Accords  and  upon  the  Egyptian-Israe 
U   peace   treaty:   Provided  further.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
and     allocated     for     El     Salvador,     up     to 
$1,500,000  (or  the  equivalent  in  local  curren- 
cies generated   with   funds  provided   to   El 
Salvador  under  this  heading)  may  be  made 
available,    notwithstanding   section    660   of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  to  assist 
the  Government  of  EH  Salvador's  Special  In 
vestigative  Unit:  Provided  further.  That  sec 
tion  534<e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961   is  amended  by  (1)  striking    "each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1990";  and  (2)  strik 
ing     September  30.   1989"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    September  30.  1990":  Provided 
further.  That   not   less  than  $12,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza   Program   through   the  Asia  and 
Near  East  regional  program:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  less  than  $18,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  shall 
be  made  available  for  Jordan:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  less  than  $15,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  shall 
be  made  available  for  Cyprus:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  heading  shall  be  made  available 
for  Zaire:   Provided  further.  That  prior  to 
the  initial  obligation  of  assistance   for  El 
Salvador    from    funds    appropriated    under 
this  heading,  the  President  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  extent  to  which   the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  has  made  de- 
monstrable progress  in  settling  outstanding 
expropriation  claims  of  American  citizens  in 
compliance  with  the  Judgment  of  the  Su 
preme  Court  of  El  Salvador:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  total  amount  of  assistance 
provided  for  any  country  in  Central  Amer 
ica  under  this  heading  and  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections   103   through    108  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  shall  not 
be  reduced,  from  amounts  allocated  to  such 
country   for  such   purposes   for   fiscal   year 
1989,  by  a  percentage  greater  than  the  per 
centage  reduction   from  amounts  allocated 


for  any  other  country  in  Central  America 
for  such  purposes  for  such  fiscal  year:  Prx}- 
vided  further,  That  If  funds  made  available 
under  this  heading  are  provided  to  a  foreign 
country    as    cash    transfer    or    non-project 
sector  assistance,  that  country  shall  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  these  funds  in  a  separate 
account  and  not  commingle  them  with  any 
other   funds:    Provided  further.   That  such 
.unds  may  be  obligated  and  expended  not- 
withstanding provisions  of  law  which  are  in 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  this  assistance 
Including  provisions  which  are  referenced  in 
the   Joint   Explanatory   Statement   of  the 
Committee    of    Conference    accompanying 
House  Joint  Resolution  648  (H.  Rept.  No. 
98-1159):    Provided  further.   That   all   local 
currencies  that  may  be  generated  with  such 
funds  shall  be  deposited  In  a  special  account 
to  be  used  in  accordance  with  section  609  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  at  least  fifteen  days  prior 
to  obligating  any  such  assistance  to  a  for- 
eign country  under  this  heading,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  a  notification  through  the 
procedures  contained  in  section  634A  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  which  shall  Include 
a  detailed  description  of  how  the  funds  pro- 
posed to  be  made  available  will   be  used, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  United  States  inter- 
ests that  will  be  served  by  the  assistance  (in- 
cluding, as  appropriate,  a  description  of  the 
economic  policy  reforms  that  will  be  pro- 
moted by  such  assistance):  Provided  further, 
That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated   under   this   heading   may  be 
made  available  to  finance  tied  aid  credits, 
unless  the  President  determines  it  is  in  the 
national   interest    to   provide   in   excess  of 
$5,000,000  and  so  notifies  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  through  the  regular  noti- 
fication   procedures    contained    in    section 
634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961: 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  may  be  used 
for  tied  aid  credits  without  the  prior  approv- 
al of  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International    Development:    Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  except  as  provided  by  this  Act, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  by  this  Act  or  prior  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Acts,  shall  be  made 
available  for  tied  aid  credits  in  accordance 
with  any  provision  of  law  enacted  after  May 
19,   1988:  Provided  further,  That  $2,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing shall  be  made  available,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  for  the  provi- 
sion of  medical  supplies  and  hospital  equip- 
ment to  Poland,  Including  expenses  of  pur- 
chasing, transporting,  and  distributing  such 
supplies  and  equipment,  and  for  training 
Polish  medical  personnel:  Provided  further, 
That  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  heading  shall  be  made  available, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
only    to    support    Solidarity    through    the 
AFU-CIOs  Free  Trade  Union  Institute  to 
promote    democratic    activities    in    Poland: 
Provided  further.  That  funds  made  available 
under  this  heading  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1991. 

INTERNATIONAL  FUND  FOR  IRELAND 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  chapter  4  of  part  II, 
$20,000,000,  which  shall  be  available  for  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Intema- 
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tlonal  Fund  for  Ireland  and  shall  be  made 
available  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  Support  Act 
of  1988  (Public  Law  99-415):  Provided,  That 
guch  amount  shall  be  expended  at  the  mini- 
mum rate  necessary  to  make  timely  pay- 
ment for  projects  and  activities:  Provided 
further.  That  funds  made  available  under 
this  heading  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

IflTLTILATERAL  ASSISTANCE  INITIATIVE  FOR  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  $160,000,000.  which  shaU  be  available 
(or  the  Multilateral  Assistance  Initiative  for 
the  Philippines:  Provided,  That  not  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  project  and  sector  activities  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  sections  103 
through  106  of  such  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  the  President  shall  seek  to  channel 
through  United  States  and  indigenous  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  not  less 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  heading  and  of  the 
funds  appropriated  and  allocated  for  the 
Philippines  to  carry  out  sections  103 
through  108  of  such  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing shall  remain  available  until  September 
30,  1991:  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  shall 
be  made  available  except  as  provided 
through  the  regular  notification  procedures 
contained  in  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981. 

Independent  Agencies 
african  development  foundation 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  V  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  C(x>peration  Act  of 
1980.  Public  Law  96-533,  and  to  make  such 
contracts  and  commitments  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitations,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 9104.  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code. 
$9,000,000:  Provided,  That,  when,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Foundation,  funds  made 
available  to  a  grantee  under  this  heading 
are  Invested  pending  disbursement,  the  re- 
sulting Interest  Is  not  required  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  United  SUtes  Treasury  if  the 
grantee  uses  the  resulting  Interest  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  grant  was  made.  This 
provision  applies  with  respect  to  both  inter- 
est earned  l>efore  and  Interest  earned  after 
the  enactment  of  this  provision:  Provided 
further.  That  section  507(aKl)  of  the  Afri- 
can E>evelopment  Foundation  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed so  that  no  more  than  four  members 
of  the  Board  are  members  of  any  one  poli- 
tial  party.":  Provided  further,  That  the 
amendment  to  section  507(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
shall  not  affect  an  appointment  made  to  the 
Board  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  section  511  of 
the  African  Development  Foundation  Act  is 
repealed. 

INTER-AMERICAN  POmfDATIOIt 
I  INCLUDING  TSANSrCR  OP  FUNDS) 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Inter-Ameiican  Foundation 
in  accordance  with  the  provisiona  of  section 
401  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1M9. 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commit- 
ments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions, as  provided  by  section  9104,  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code.  $16,932,000. 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures within  the  limits  of  funds  available  to 
It  and  in  accordance  with  law  (including  not 
to  exceed  $35,000  for  official  reception  and 
represenUtion  expenses),  and  to  make  such 
contracte  and  commitments  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  llmlUtlons.  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 9104  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  within  the 
resources  and  authority  available,  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  amount  of  direct  loans 
shall  not  exceed  $23,000,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1990,  toUl  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$189,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for  loan 
principal. 

Except  as  provided  in  this  Act,  no  provi- 
sion of  any  other  Act  not  enacted  into  law 
by  May  10,  1988,  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  authority  to  provide 
direct  loans  or  to  make  commitments  to 
guarantee  loans  contrary  to  the  llmlUtlons 
conUlned  under  this  heading. 

PEACE  CORPS 

For  expanses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  SUt. 
612),  $183,614,000,  Including  the  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  five  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  administrative  purposes  for  use  outside 
of  the  United  SUtes:  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing shall  be  used  to  pay  for  abortions. 
Department  of  State 
international  narcotics  control 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  481  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  $115,000,000:  Provided, 
That  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 481,  Increased  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  (1)  further  intensifying  United 
SUtes  efforts  In  the  eradication  and  inter- 
diction of  Illicit  narcotics,  and  (2)  seeking 
international  cooperation  on  narcotics  en- 
forcement matters  such  as  in  the  areas  of 
extradition  treaties,  mutual  legal  assistance 
to  combat  money  laundering,  sharing  of  evi- 
dence, and  other  initiatives  for  cooperative 
narcotics  enforcement  efforts. 

MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
to  provide,  as  authorized  by  law,  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  assistance  to  refugees,  in- 
cluding contributions  to  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  Migration  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees; salaries  and  expenses  of  personnel 
and  dependents  as  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980:  allowances  as  au- 
thorized by  sections  5921  through  5925  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code;  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles:  and  services  as  author- 
ized by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code:  $370,000,000:  Provided,  That  not  less 
than  $25,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
Soviet.  Eastern  E^uropean  and  other  refu- 
gees resettling  in  Israel:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
shall  be  administered  In  a  manner  that  en- 
sures equity  in  the  treatment  of  all  refugees 
receiving  Federal  assistance:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  fuinds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  uaed  to  assist  directly  in  the  migra- 
tion to  any  nation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  any  person  not  having  a  security 
clearance  baaed  on  reasonable  standards  to 


ensure  against  Communist  infiltration  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  not  less  than  $21,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  Refugee  Entrant  Aaaiatance: 
Provided  further.  That  section  5«4(aXlKB) 
of  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financ- 
ing, and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
Act.  1988  (as  contained  In  section  101(e)  of 
PubUc  Law  100-202).  is  amended  by  striking 
"during  the  2-year  period  beginning  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act" 
and  inserting  "during  the  period  beginning 
on  March  22.  1988,  and  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1990":  Provided  further.  That  the 
sixth  proviso  under  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance.  Det>artment  of  SUte.  in  title  II 
of  the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financ- 
ing, and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
Act,  1989  is  amended  by  striking  "before  the 
end  of  the  2-year  period"  and  inserting 
"before  the  end  of  the  period":  Provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  $8,500,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Programs  of 
the  Department  of  SUte. 

UNITED  STATES  EMERGENCY  REFUGEE  AND 
MIGRATION  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  2(c)  of  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1982.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  280(c)).  $50,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  are  appropriated  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  contained  In  section  2(cK2)  of 
the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  which  would  limit  the  amount  of 
funds  which  could  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose. 

ANTI -TERRORISM  ASSISTANCE 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  chapter  8  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  $10,017,000. 

Mr.  OBEY  ((iuring  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  II  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  II? 

D  1050 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  pursuant  to 
clause  2(c)  of  rule  21  of  the  House 
against  the  proviso  beginning  on  page 
21,  line  21  and  ending  on  page  22,  line 
1. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  language 
contained  in  such  proviso  changes  ex- 
isting law  by  authorizing  the  exten- 
sion of  a  specific  U.S  foreign  assist- 
ance program  enacted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 534(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  beyond  the  sunset  date 
stipulated  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  1221  of  H.R. 
2655,  the  International  Cooperation 
Act.  authorizing  foreign  assistance 
programs  and  activities  for  fiscal  years 
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1990  and  1991.  extends  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  Program  contained 
In  current  law  and  revises  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proviso  in 
question  not  only  changes  existing  law 
in  violation  of  clause  2(c)  of  rule  21. 
but  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  au- 
thorization legislation  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  full  House. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Eckart).  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded.  Therefore, 
it  is  sustained  and  the  proviso  is  strick- 
en from  the  bill. 

Are  there  any  other  points  of  order 
against  title  II? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
II? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III-MIUTARY  ASSISTANCE 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  riNANCINC  PROGRA.M 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  general 
costs  Of  administering  the  military  assist 
ance  program,  including  administrative  ex 
penses  and  purchase  of  passenger  motor  ve 
hides  for  replacement  only  for  use  outaide 
of  the  United  States.  $39,000,000 

INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  541.  $47,400,000  Pro- 
vided.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  heading  shall  be  made  available 
for  grant  financed  military  education  and 
training  for  any  country  whose  annual  per 
capita  GNP  exceeds  $2,349  unless  that  conn 
try  agrees  to  fund  from  Its  own  re-sources 
the  transportation  cost  and  living  allow 
ances  of  its  students. 

rOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

For    expenses    necessary    for    grants    to 
enable  the  President  to  carry  out  the  provi 
sions  of  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export  Con 
trol  Act,  $4,214,404,194:   Provided.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  paragraph 
not  less  than  $1,800,000,000  shall  be  avail 
able  for  grants  only  for  Israel,  not  less  than 
$1,300,000,000  shall  be  available  for  grant.s 
only  for  Egypt,  not  less  than  $230,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  grants  only  for  Paki 
Stan,  and  not  less  than  $48,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  grants  only  for  Jordan   Proud 
ed  further.  That  to  the  extent  that  the  Oo\ 
emment  of  Israel   requests  that  funds   be 
used  for  such  purposes,  grants  made  avail 
able  for  Israel  by  this  paragraph  shall.  a.s 
agreed  by  Israel  and  the  United  States,  be 
available  for  advanced  fighter  aircraft  pro 
grams  or  for  other  advanced  weapons  sys 
tems,  as  follows:  (1)  up  to  $150,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  research  and  development 
in  the  United  States:  and  (2)  not  less  than 
$400,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pro 
curement  in  Israel  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services,  including  research  and  de 
velopment. 

For  expenses  necessary  for  loans  to  enable 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
$450,000,000:  Provided.  That  any  funds 
made  available  by  this  paragraph,  except  as 
otherwise  specified,  may  be  made  available 
at  concessional  rates  of  interest:  Provided 
further.  That  the  concessional  rate  of  inter 
est  on  Foreign  Military  Financing  Program 
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loans  shall  be  not  less  than  5  per  centum 
per  year:  Provided  further.  That  all  country 
and  funding  level  changes  in  requested 
concessional  financing  allocations  shall  be 
submitted  through  the  regular  notification 
procedures  contained  in  section  634A  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961:  Provided 
further.  That  during  fiscal  year  1990.  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of 
direct  loans  under  this  heading,  exclusive  of 
loan  guarantee  defaults,  shall  not  exceed 
$450,000,000. 

Funds    appropriated    under    this    heading 
which  are  allocated  to  Greece  and  Turltey 
shall   be   provided   according   to   a   7   to    10 
ratio:  Provided.  That  funds  previously  obli- 
gated for  the  Philippines  under  the  heading 
Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales  ■  but  uncom- 
mitted on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  used  at  any  time  hereafter  only  to 
finance  sales  made  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  not 
more  than  $85,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
El  Salvador;  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  not 
more  than  $9,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
non-lethal   assistance    for   Guatemala:    Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated   under    this    heading    not    more    than 
$3,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Zaire:  Pro- 
vided    further.      That      not      more      than 
$687,404,194   of   the    funds   made   available 
under  this  heading  shall  be  available  for  use 
in  financing  the  procurement  of  defense  ar- 
ticles, defense  service.s,  or  design  and  con- 
-struction  services  that  are  not  sold  by  the 
United  States  Government  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  countries  other  than 
Israel    and    Egypt:    Provided  further.    That 
any  material  assistance  provided  with  funds 
appropriated  under  this  heading   for  Haiti 
-shall  be  limited  to  non-lethal  items  such  as 
transportation   and  communications   equip- 
ment and  uniforms:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  made  available  under  this  heading  for 
Haiti  shall  be  made  available  only  through 
the    regular    notification    procedures    con- 
tained in  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance   Act    of    1961     Provided  further.    That 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  shall 
be  expended  at  the  minimum  rate  necessary 
to  make  timely  payment  for  defense  articles 
and  services:  Provided  further.  That  the  De- 
partment  of  Defen.se  shall  conduct   during 
the    current     fl.scal    year    nonreimbursable 
audits  of  private  firms  whose  contracts  are 
made  directly  with  foreign  governments  and 
are    financed    with    funds    made    available 
under  this  heading  (as  well  as  subcontrac- 
tors  thereunder)   as   requested   by   the   De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency"  Provided 
further.  That  any  reference  in  title  V  of  this 
Act  to    Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales    shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  grants  and 
loans  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Military  Fi- 
nancing Program  under  thus  heading 

rOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  DEBT  REFORM 

Funds  made  available  by  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations. Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1988.  for  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  after  October  1. 
1988.  subject  to  a  Presidential  budget  re- 
quest, under  the  heading  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Debt  Reform",  subsection  (b)  Inter- 
est Rate  Reduction  ■  shall  be  available,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  and  provisos 
only  after  October  1.  1990. 

GUARANTY  RESERVE  FUND 

If  during  fiscal  year  1990  the  funds  avail 
able  in  the  Guaranty  Reserve  Fund  (Fundi 
are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Secretary)  to  dl.scharge  his  respon 


sibillties.  as  guarantor  of  loans  guaranteed 
pursuant  to  section  24  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (AECA)  or  pursuant  to  the  For- 
eign Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Re- 
lated  Programs   Appropriations   Act.    1988 
under  the  heading     Foreign  Military  Sales 
Debt  Reform",  the  Secretary  shall  issue  to 
the    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    notes   or 
other  obligations  in  such  forms  and  denomi- 
nations,  bearing  such  maturities,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  notes  or  obligations  may  be  redeemed 
by  the  Secretary  from  appropriations  and 
other  funds  available,  including  repayment* 
by  the  borrowers  of  amounts  paid  pursuant 
to  guarantees  issued  under  section  24  of  the 
AECA.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing   marketable    obligations    of    the 
United    States    of    comparable    maturities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secre- 
tary  of   the   Treasury   shall   purchase  any 
notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  hereunder 
and  for  that  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  public  debt   transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  the  pur- 
poses  for   which   securities   may   be   Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  ex- 
tended  to   include   any   purchase   of   such 
notes  or  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under   this   heading.   All   redemptions,   pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

SPECIAL  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  FUND 
LIMITATION  ON  OBUCATIONSi 

Not  to  exceed  $280,000,000  may  be  obligat- 
ed pursuant  to  section  51(c)(2)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund  during 
fiscal  year  1990.  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30,  1992:  Provided. 
That  section  632(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
transfer  to  countries  pursuant  to  chapter  2 
of  part  II  of  that  Act  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  acquired  under  chapter  5  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  551.  $33,377,000. 

Mr.  OBEY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  III  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  III? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
IIP 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  IV-EXPORT  ASSISTANCE 

EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrow 
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Ing  authority  available  to  such  corporation, 
uid  In  accordance  with  law.  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations,  as  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  may  be  necessary  in  car- 
rying out  the  program  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  such  corporation:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  available  during  tlie  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  make  ex- 
penditures, contracts,  or  commitments  for 
the  export  of  nuclear  equipment,  fuel,  or 
technology  to  any  country  other  than  a  nu- 
clear-weapon State  as  defined  in  article  IX 
of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  eligible  to  receive  econom- 
ic or  military  assistance  under  this  Act  that 
has  detonated  a  nuclear  explosive  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

LIMITATION  ON  PROGRAM  ACTTIVITY 

During  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  within  the 
resources  and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $595,000,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  there  are  hereby  appropriated 
tUO.000.000  to  be  made  available  for  tied 
lid  grants  in  accordance  with  section  15  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended,  or.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  in  accord- 
uice  with  the  Trade  and  Development  ESn- 
hancement  Act  of  1983.  as  amended:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  there  are  hereby  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  to  be  made  available  for  in- 
terest subsidy  payments  in  accordance  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
for  interest  subsidy  payments  may  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  any  loan  guaranteed 
from  authority  provided  under  this  heading: 
Provided  further.  That  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading  for  both  grant 
and  subsidy  purposes  shall  be  subject  to  the 
regular  notification  procedures  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate:  Provided 
further,  That  $110,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  tied  aid  grant  purposes 
shall  be  subject  to  the  limitation  on  the 
gross  obligations  for  the  principal  amount 
of  direct  loans  specified  under  this  heading: 
Provided  further.  That  funds  made  available 
for  grants  or  interest  subsidy  payments 
shall  be  made  available  only  as  authorized 
by  law:  Provided  further,  That  during  the 
fiscal  year  1990.  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loans  shall  not  exceed  $10,384,000,000 
of  contingent  liability  for  loan  principal: 
Provided  further.  That  the  direct  loan,  tied 
aid  grant  and  interest  subsidy  authority 
provided  under  this  heading  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1991. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  (to  be  computed 
on  an  accrual  basis)  shall  be  available 
during  fiscal  year  1990  for  administrative 
expenses,  including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
not  to  exceed  $16,000  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses  for  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors:  Provided,  That  (1) 
fees  or  dues  to  international  organizations 
of  credit  Institutions  engaged  in  financing 
foreign  trade.  (2)  necessary  expenses  (in- 
cluding special  services  performed  on  a  con- 
tract or  a  fee  basis,  but  not  including  other 
personal  services)  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
quisition, operation,  maintenance,  improve- 
ment, or  disposition  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  belonging  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest,  includ- 


ing expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  collat- 
eral, or  the  Investigation  or  appraisal  of  any 
property  in  respect  to  which  an  application 
for  a  loan  has  been  made,  and  (3)  expenses 
(other  than  internal  expenses  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank)  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  issuance  and  servicing  of  guar- 
antees, insurance,  and  reinsurance,  shall  be 
considered  as  nonadministrative  expenses 
for  the  purposes  of  this  heading. 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  Presidknt 
trade  and  development  program 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  661  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  $30,000,000:  Provided, 
That  except  as  provided  Ln  this  or  any  other 
Act  appropriating  fimds  for  foreign  oper- 
ations, export  financing,  and  related  pro- 
grams, no  provision  of  law  enacted  after 
May  19,  1988,  may  transfer  funds  to.  or  oth- 
erwise make  available  funds  for.  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

TRADE  credit  INStniANCE  PROGRAM 

During  fiscal  year  1990.  total  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  or  insure  loans  for  the 
"Trade  Credit  Insurance  Program"  shall  not 
exceed  $200,000,000  of  contingent  liability 
for  loan  principal. 

Mr.  OBE]Y  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  IV? 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  May  I  inquire, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  across-the-board  cuts 
would  be  germane  to  title  IV,  they 
would  come  after  the  end  of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  advised  that  his  amend- 
ment would  be  appropriate  at  the  end 
of  the  bill. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 

rv? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

COST  BENEFIT  STtTDIES 

Sec.  501.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  (other  than  funds  appropriated 
for  "International  Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams") shall  be  used  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  any  new  flood  control,  reclama- 
tion, or  other  water  or  related  land  resource 
project  or  program  which  has  not  met  the 
standards  and  criteria  used  in  determining 
the  feasibility  of  flood  control,  reclamation. 
and  other  water  and  related  land  resource 
programs  and  projects  proposed  for  con- 
struction within  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica under  the  principles,  standards  and  pro- 
cedures established  pursuant  to  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1962.  et 
seq.)  or  Acts  amendatory  or  supplementary 
thereto. 


OBUGATIONS  DUKING  LAST  MONTH  OP 
AVAILABIUTT 


Sec.  502.  Except  for  the  appropriations  en- 
titled "International  Disaster  Assistance", 
and  "United  States  Emergency  Refugee  and 
Migration  Assistance  Fund",  not  more  than 
15  per  centum  of  any  appropriation  item 
made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be  obligat- 
ed during  the  last  month  of  availability. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  PAT  TO  PORZIGH  ARMED 
SERVICE  I 


Sec.  503.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  hereun- 
der or  any  prior  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay 
pensions,  annuities,  retirement  pay,  or  ad- 
justed service  compensation  for  any  person 
heretofore  or  hereafter  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  of  any  recipient  country. 

TERMINATION  FOR  CONVENIENCE 

Sec.  504.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  may  be  used  for  maldng  pajrments  on 
any  contract  for  procurement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  entered  into  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which 
does  not  contain  a  provision  authorizing  the 
termination  of  such  contract  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  United  States. 

PROHIBITION  or  PAYMENTS  TO  UNITED  NATIONS 
MSMBEKS 

Sec  505.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  may  be  used  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  assessments,  arrearages,  or  dues  of  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

PROHIBITION  OF  BILATERAL  FUNDING  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  506.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
title  II  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  209(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

AID  RESIDENCE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  507.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $126,500  shall  be  for  official  resi- 
dence expenses  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  during  the  current 
fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  appropriate 
steps  shall  be  taken  to  assure  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  United  States- 
owned  foreign  currencies  are  utilized  in  lieu 
of  dollars. 

AID  ENTERTAINMENT  EXPENSES 

Sec.  508.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursusuit  to  this  Act.  not  to 
exceed  $11,500  shall  be  for  entertainment 
expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

REPRESENTATIONAL  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  509.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act.  not  to 
exceed  $115,000  shall  be  available  for  repre- 
sentation allowances  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  appropriate 
steps  shall  be  taken  to  assure  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  United  States- 
owned  foreign  currencies  are  utilized  in  lieu 
of  dollars:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
total  f  imds  made  available  by  this  Act  under 
the  headings  "Foreign  Military  Financing 
Program  Operating  Expenses",  and  "For- 
eign Military  Financing  Program",  not  to 
exceed  $2,875  shaU  be  avaUable  for  enter- 
tainment expenses  and  not  to  exceed 
$75,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  representation 
allowances:   Provided  further.  That  of  the 
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funds  made  available  by  this  Act  under  the 
heading  International  Military  Education 
and  Training",  not  to  exceed  $125,000  shall 
be  available  for  entertainment  allowances: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  for  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  not  to  exceed  $2,875  shall  be 
available  for  entertainment  and  representa- 
tion allowances:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  funds  made  available  by  this  Act  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $4,600 
shall  be  available  for  entertainment  ex 
penses:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  Act  under  the  head 
Ing  "Trade  and  Development  Program",  not 
to  exceed  $3,300  shall  be  available  for  repre 
sentation  and  entertainment  allowances. 

PROHIBITIOJI  OH  riNAIfCINC  KUCLZAR  GOODS 

Sec.  510.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made   available   (other  than   funds   for 

International  Organizations  Emd  Pro 
grams  ■)  pursuant  to  this  Act.  for  carrying 
out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  may 
be  used  to  finance  the  export  of  nuclear 
equipment,  fuel,  or  technology. 

RtniAN  RIGHTS 

Sec.  511.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide 
assistance  to  any  country  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  efforts  of  the  government  of  such 
country  to  repress  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  population  of  such  country  contrary  to 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  DIRECT  rUHDING  FOR 
CERTAIN  CODNTRIES 

Sec.  512.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi 
nance  directly  any  assistance  or  reparations 
to  Angola.  Cambodia.  Cuba.  Iraq,  Libya,  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam.  South 
Yemen.  Iran,  or  Syria. 

mUTARY  COUPS 

Sec.  513.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or   otherwise   made   available   pursuant    to 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi 
nance  directly  any  assistance  to  any  country 
whose  duly  elected  Head  of  Government  is 
deposed  by  military  coup  or  decree:  Provid- 
ed, That  assistance  may  be  resumed  to  such 
country  if  the  President  determines  and  re 
ports  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
that  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  as 
sistance    a    democratically    elected    govern- 
ment has  taken  office. 

TRANSFERS  BETWEEN  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  514.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  under  an  ap- 
propriation account  to  which  they  were  not 
appropriated. 

dbobugation/reobligation  authority 
Sbc.  515.  Amounts  certified  pursuant  to 
section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appro 
priations  Act.  1955.  as  having  been  obligated 
against  appropriations  heretofore  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Assist 
ance  Act  of  1961  for  the  same  general  pur 
pose  as  any  of  the  headings  under  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
are.  if  deobligated,  hereby  continued  avail- 
able for  the  same  period  as  the  respective 
appropriations  under  such  headings  or  until 
September  30.  1990.  whichever  is  later,  and 
for  the  same  general  purpose,  and  for  coun- 
tries within  the  same  region  as  originally 
obligated;  Provided,  That  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  are  notified  fifteen  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  deobligation  and  reobligation 
of  such  funds  in  accordance  with  section 
634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
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prohibition  on  publicity  or  propaganda 
Sec.  516.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  purposes  within  the 
United  States  not  authorized  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

AVAILABILITY  OP  FUNDS 

Sec    517    No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  after  the  expiration  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  unless  expressly  so  pro- 
vided in  this  Act:  Provided.  That  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of 
part  I  and  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act   of    1961,   as   amended, 
shall    remain    available    until    expended    if 
such  funds  are  Initially  obligated  before  the 
expiration    of    their    respective    periods   of 
availability  contained  in  this  Act:  Provided 
further.    That,    notwithstanding    any    other 
provision  of  this  Act.  any  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  part  I 
and  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  which  are  allocated  or 
obllijated  for  cash  disbursements  in  order  to 
address    balance-of-payments    or    economic 
policy  reform  objectives,  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided  further.  That, 
at  any  time  after  September  30.  1990.  funds 
allocated  for  such  purposes  (including  funds 
earmarked  by  this  or  any  other  Act)  may  be 
reprogrammed    within    the    respective    ac- 
count in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  523  of  thLs  Act.  or.  If  deobligated, 
may  be  reobligated  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 515  of  this  Act  at  any  time  for  assist- 
ance for  countries  in  the  same  region  as  the 
original  obligation:   Provided  further.  That 
the  report  required  by  section  653(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  desig- 
nate for  each  country,  to  the  extent  known 
at  the  time  of  submission  of  such  report, 
those  funds  allocated  for  cash  disbursement 
for  balance  of  payment  and  economic  policy 
reform  purposes. 

LIMITATION  ON  ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES  IN 
DEFAULT 

Sec  518.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  fur 
nish  assistance  to  any  country  which  is  in 
default  during  a  period  in  excess  of  one  cal- 
endar year  in  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to 
such  country  by  the  United  Sta'es  pursuant 
to  a  program  foi  which  funds  are  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
BORROWERS 


-NAMES  OF 


Sec.  519.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  any  international  financial 
institution  whose  United  States  governor  or 
representative  cannot  upon  request  obtain 
the  amounts  and  the  names  of  borrowers 
for  all  loans  of  the  international  financial 
Institution,  including  loans  to  employees  of 
the  institution,  or  the  compensation  and  re- 
lated t)eneflt5  of  employees  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS— DOCUMENTATION 

Sec.  520.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  any  international  financial 
Institution  whose  United  States  governor  or 
representative  cannot  upon  request  obtain 
any  document  developed  by  or  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mana«ement  of  the  internation- 
al financial  institution,  unless  the  United 
States  governor  or  representative  of  the  in- 
stitution certifies  to  the  Conmiittees  on  Ap- 
propriations that  the  confidentiality  of  the 


information  is  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  institution. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRADE 

Sec  521.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
direct  assistance  and  none  of  the  funds  oth- 
erwise made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  any 
loan,  any  assistance  or  any  other  financial 
commitments  for  establishing  or  expanding 
production  of  any  commodity  for  export  by 
any  country  other  than  the  United  States,  if 
the  commodity  is  likely  to  be  in  surplus  on 
world  markets  at  the  time  the  resulting  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  expected  to  become  oper- 
ative and  if  the  assistance  will  cause  sub- 
stantial Injury  to  United  States  producers  of 
the  same,  similar,  or  competing  commodity: 
Provided.  That  such  prohibition  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  if  in  the 
judgment  of  Its  Board  of  Directors  the  bene- 
fits to  industry  and  employment  in  the 
United  States  are  likely  to  outweigh  the 
injury  to  United  States  producers  of  the 
same,  similar,  or  competing  commodity. 

SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 

Sec  522.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Inter-American  Investment 
Corporation,  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Fund 
to  use  the  voice  and  vote  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  any  assistance  by  these  in- 
stitutions, using  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act.  for  the  pro- 
duction or  extraction  of  any  commodity  or 
mineral  for  export,  if  it  is  in  surplus  on 
world  markets  and  If  the  assistance  will 
cause  substantial  injury  to  United  States 
producers  of  the  same,  similar,  or  comp>etiiu; 
commodity. 

NOTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  523.  For  the  purposes  of  providing 
the  executive  branch  with  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative flexibility,  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  for  "General 
Development  Assistance",  "Population.  De- 
velopment Assistance".  "Sub-Saharan 
Africa.  Development  Assistance".  "Southern 
Africa.  Development  Assistance".  "Interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs".  "Ameri- 
can schools  and  hospitals  abroad",  "Trade 
and  development  program",  "International 
narcotics  control",  "Economic  Support  As- 
sistance", "Peacekeeping  operations",  "Op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development",  "Operating  expenses 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment Office  of  Inspector  General",  "Anti 
terrorism  assistance".  "Foreign  Military  Fi- 
nancing Operating  Expenses",  "Foreign 
Military  Financing  Program".  "Internation- 
al military  education  and  training".  "Inter- 
American  Foundation",  "African  Develop- 
ment Foundation",  "Peace  Corps",  or  "Mi- 
gration and  refugee  assistance",  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  for  activities,  pro- 
grams, projects,  type  of  materiel  assistance, 
countries,  or  other  operation  not  justified  or 
in  excess  of  the  amount  justified  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  for  obligation 
under  any  of  these  specific  headings  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  unless  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
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gress  are  previously  notified  fifteen  days  In 
advance:  Provided,  That  the  President  shall 
not  enter  into  any  commitment  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  chapter  2  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
or  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
MCtion  23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
for  the  provision  of  major  defense  items  (de- 
fined as  major  defense  equipment  and  com- 
parable equipment  and  sensitive  items), 
equipment,  other  than  conventional  ammu- 
nition, not  previously  justified  to  Congress 
or  20  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  quantities 
Justified  to  Congress  unless  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  are  notified  fifteen  days 
in  advance  of  such  commitment:  Provided 
farther.  That  with  respect  to  assistance  pro- 
vided under  chapter  1  of  part  I  (Including 
anistance  provided  from  funds  appropriated 
under  the  heading  "Sub-Sahanui  Africa, 
Development  Assistance"  and  "Southern 
Africa,  Development  Assistance")  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  requtre- 
ments  of  this  section  for  notification  prior 
to  reprogrammlng  funds  shall  apply  only 
for  a  project,  program,  or  activity  ( 1 )  which 
was  not  justified  in  Congressional  presenta- 
tion documents  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  for  which  assistance  was  not  furnished 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  (2)  the  pur- 
pose for  which  is  significantly  different 
from  the  purpose  previously  justified,  or  (3) 
the  assistance  under  such  chapter  to  be  pro- 
vided to  a  country  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
total  amount  allocated  for  such  chapter  In 
the  report  required  by  section  653(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the 
imount  justified  In  the  Congressional  pres- 
entation document,  whichever  is  lower. 

CONSULTING  SERVICES 

Sec  524.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
jervice  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  limited  to  those  con- 
tracts where  such  expenditures  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection, except  where  otherwise  provided 
under  existing  law,  or  under  existing  Execu- 
tive order  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

PROHIBITION  ON  ABORTION  LOBBTIHG 

Sec  525.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  lobby  for 
abortion. 

UMITATION  ON  AVAIUIBILITY  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGARIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec  526.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  Act.  none  of  the 
funds  provided  for  "International  Organiza- 
tions and  Programs"  shall  be  available  for 
the  United  States  proportionate  share  for 
any  programs  for  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (or  for  projects  whose  purpose 
is  to  provide  benefits  to  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  or  entitles  associated 
with  it),  the  Southwest  African  Peoples  Or- 
ganization, Libya,  Iran,  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  Communist  countries 
listed  in  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended:  Provided, 
That,  subject  to  the  regular  notification 
procedures  contained  in  section  634A  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  or  any  previously  en- 
acted Act  making  appropriations  for  foreign 
operations,  export  financing,  and  related 
programs,  which  are  returned  or  not  made 
available  for  organizations  and  prograins  be- 
cause of  the  implementation  of  this  section 
or  any  similar  provision  of  law,  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  through  September 
30.  1991. 


tUflTED  HATIOIf S  VOTING  RECORD 

Sec.  527.  (a)  In  General.— Not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  a  full  and  complete  annual 
report  which  assesses  for  the  prior  calendar 
year,  with  respect  to  each  foreign  coimtry 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  the  voting 
practices  of  the  governments  of  such  coun- 
tries at  the  United  Nations,  and  evaluates 
General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  ac- 
tions and  the  responsiveness  of  those  gov- 
ernments to  Urited  States  policy  on  issues 
of  special  importance  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  Ihformation  on  Voting  Practices  in 
THE  United  Nations.— Such  report  shall  In- 
clude, with  respect  to  voting  practices  and 
plenary  actions  In  the  United  Nations 
during  the  preceding  year,  information  to 
be  compiled  and  supplied  by  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  consisting  of — 

(1)  an  analysis  and  discussion,  prepared  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
the  extent  to  which  member  countries  sup- 
ported United  States  policy  objectives  at  the 
United  Nations; 

(2)  an  analysis  and  discussion,  prepared  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
actions  taken  by  the  United  Nations  by  con- 
sensus; 

(3)  with  respect  to  plenary  votes  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly— 

(A)  a  listing  of  all  such  votes  on  issues 
which  directly  affected  important  United 
States  interests  and  on  which  the  United 
States  lobbied  extensively  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  issues  involved  in  each  such 
vote; 

(B)  a  listing  of  the  votes  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  which  provides  a  comparison 
of  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  country 
with  the  vote  cast  by  the  United  States: 

(C)  a  country -by-country  listing  of  votes 
described  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(D)  a  listing  of  votes  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  displayed  in  terms  of  United  Na- 
tions regional  caucus  groups; 

(4)  a  listing  of  all  plenary  votes  cast  by 
member  countries  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  General  Assembly  which  provides  a 
comparison  of  the  vote  cast  by  each  member 
country  with  the  vote  cast  by  the  United 
SUtes; 

(5)  an  analysis  and  discussion,  prepared  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
the  extent  to  which  other  members  support- 
ed United  States  policy  objectives  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  a  separate  listing  of  all 
Secuiritjr  Council  votes  of  each  member 
country  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States:  and 

(6)  a  slde-by-side  comparison  of  agreement 
on  important  and  overall  votes  for  each 
member  country  and  the  United  States. 

(c)  Format.— Information  required  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (bK3)  shall  also  be  submit- 
ted, together  with  an  explanation  of  the  sta- 
tistical methodology,  in  a  format  Identical 
to  that  contained  In  chapter  II  of  the  March 
14.  1988.  Report  to  Congress  on  Voting 
Practices  in  the  United  Nations. 

(d)  STATKMXirT      BY      THE      SECRTTARY      OF 

Statc— ESach  report  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  a  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  discussing  the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  to  Inform  United  States  diplo- 
matic mlsriona  of  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  and  Security  Council  activities. 

(e)  TiCHHICAl.    AND    CONFORMING    AMEND- 

MXRTS.— The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
repealed: 


( 1 )  The  second  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  lOl(bKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 

1984  (Public  Law  98-151;  97  SUt.  967). 

(2)  Section  529  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act. 
1986,  as  enacted  by  Public  Law  99-190  (99 
Stat.  1307). 

(3)  Section  528  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1937,  as  enacted  by  Public  Law  99-500  (100 
Stat.  1783)  and  Public  Law  99-591  (100  SUt. 
3341). 

(4)  Section  528  of  the  Foreign  Operations, 
Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1988.  as  enacted  by 
PubUc  Law  100-202  (101  SUt.  1329). 

(5)  Section  527  of  the  Foreign  Operations, 
Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act.  1988.  as  enacted  by 
Public  Law  100-461. 

LOANS  TO  ISRAEL  UNDER  ARMS  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT 

Sec  528.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  Israel  may  utilize  any  loan 
which  is  or  was  made  available  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  for  which  re- 
payment is  or  was  forgiven  before  utilizing 
any  other  loan  made  available  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST   UNITED  STATES  EMPLOY- 
EES RECOGNIZING  OR  NEGOTIATOfG  WITH  PU) 

Sec  529.  In  reaffirmation  of  the  1975 
memorandum  of  agreement  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Israel,  and  in  accordance 
with  section  1302  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 

1985  (Public  Law  99-83),  no  employee  of  or 
individual  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
SUtes  CJovemment  shall  recognize  or  nego- 
tiate with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation or  represenUtives  thereof,  so  long  as 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  does 
not  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist,  does  not 
accept  Security  CouncU  Resolutions  242  and 
338.  and  does  not  renounce  the  use  of  ter- 
rorism. 

ECONOMIC  Sin>l>ORT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ISRAEL 

Sec  530.  The  Congress  finds  that  progress 
on  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East  Lb 
vitally  important  to  United  SUtes  security 
interests  in  the  region.  The  Congress  recog- 
nizes that,  in  fulfilling  its  obligations  under 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  Between  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt  and  the  SUte  of  Israel,  done 
at  Washington  on  March  26.  1979,  Israel  in- 
curred severe  economic  burdens.  Further- 
more, the  Congress  recognizes  that  an  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  secure  Israel  serves 
the  security  interesU  of  the  United  SUtes, 
for  a  secure  Israel  is  an  Israel  which  has  the 
incentive  and  confidence  to  continue  pursu- 
ing the  peace  process.  Therefore,  the  Con- 
gress declares  that  it  is  the  policy  and  the 
Intention  of  the  United  SUtes  that  the 
funds  provided  in  aimual  appropriations  for 
EconoDoic  Support  Assistance  which  are  al- 
located to  Israel  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
annual  debt  repayment  (interest  and  princi- 
pal) from  Israel  to  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment in  recognition  that  such  a  principle 
serves  United  SUtes  Intereste  In  the  region. 

CEIUWGS  AND  EARMARKS 

Sec  531.  Ceilings  and  earmarks  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  funds 
or  authorities  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  any  subsequent  Act 
unless  such  Act  specifically  so  directs. 
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MOTIFICATIOW  COIfCERMING  AIRCRArr  IN 
CnmiAX.  AMERICA 

8k.  532.  (a)  During  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  authorities  of  part  II  of  the  For 
elgn  Aaaiatance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  may  not  t>e  used  to 
make  available  any  helicopters  or  other  air- 
craft for  military  use,  and  licenses  may  not 
be  Issued  under  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  for  the  export  of  any 
such  aircraft,  to  any  country  in  Central 
America  unless  the  Committees  on  Appro 
prlatlons.  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  are  notified  In  writing  at  least  flf 
teen  days  In  advance. 

(b)  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Sec 
retary  of  State  shall  promptly   notify   the 
committees    designated    in    sulwection    (a) 
whenever  any  helicopter?  or  other  aircraft 
for  military  use  are  provided  to  any  country 
In  Central  America  by  any  foreign  country 
EwviRowMDrrAi.  concehks 
Sec.  533.  (a)  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States    that   sustainable   economic   growth 
must  be  predicated  on  the  sustainable  man 
agement  of  natural  resources.  The  Secre 
tary    of   the    Treasury   shall    instruct    the 
United  States  Executive  Directors  of  each 
multilateral    development    bank    (MDB)    to 
promote   vigorously  within  each  ftlDB  the 
expansion  of  programs  in  areas  which  ad 
dress  the  problenis  of  global  climate  change 
through  requirements  to— 

<1)  augment  and  expand  the  professional 
.staff  of  each  MDB  with  expertise  in  end  use 
energy  efficiency  and  conservation  and  re 
newable  energy: 

(2)  develop  methodologies  which  allow 
borrowing  countries  to  include  Investments 
In  end-use  energy  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy  as  explicit  alternatives  in  the  least 
cost"  energy  sector  investmenu  plans  they 
prepare  with  MDB  assistance  Such  plans 
shaU  give  priority  to  projecU  and  programs 
which  support  energy  conservation,  end-use 
efficiency  and  renewable  energy  sources  .n 
major  economic  sectors,  and  shall  compare 
the  economic  and  environmental  costs  of 
those  actions  with  the  economic  and  envi 
ronmental  costs  of  Investments  in  conven 
tional  energy  supplies: 

(3)  provide  analysis  for  each  proposed 
loan  to  support  additional  power  generating 
capacity,  comparing  the  economic  and  envi 
ronmental  costs  of  Investments  in  demand 
reduction,  including  energy  conser\ation 
and  end-use  energy  efficiency,  with  the  eco 
nomlc  and  environmental  costs  of  the  pro 
posal: 

<4)  assure  that  systematic,  detailed  envi- 
ronmental impact  assessments  (EIA)  of  pro 
posed  energy  proJecU  are  conducted  early  m 
the  project  cycle.  Assessments  should  in 
elude  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(A)  consideration  of  a  wide  range  of  alter 
natives  to  the  proposed  project,  including 
where   feasible,  alternative  Investments   In 
end- use  energy  efficiency  and  non-con ven 
tional  renewable  energy:  and 

<B)  encouragement  and  adoption  of  poll 
cies  which  allow  for  public  participation  in 
the  EIA  process: 

( 5 )  Include  environmental  costs  in  the  eco- 
nomic assessment  of  the  proposed  power 
proJecU.  and  if  possible  for  all  proJecU 
which  involve  expansion  of  generating  ca 
pacity  of  more  than  10  MW.  develop  a 
standard  increase  In  project  cost  as  a  surro 
gate  for  the  environmental  costs: 

(6)  encourage  and  promote  end-use  energy 
efficiency  and  renewable  energy  in  negotla 
tions  of  policy  based  energy  sector  lending. 


and  MDB's  should  consider  not  proceeding 
with  policy-based  sector  loans  which  do  not 
contain  commitments  from  the  borrowing 
country  to  devote  a  significant  portion  of  its 
sector  Investments  toward  energy  efficiency 
and  renewable  energy: 

1 7)  provide  technical  assistance  as  a  com- 
ponent of  all  energy  sector  lending  to  help 
borrowing  countries  identify  and  pursue 
end- use  energy  efficiency  investmenu.  This 
technical  assistance  shall  Include  support 
for  detailed  audits  of  energy  use  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Institutional  capacity  to  pro- 
mote end-use  energy  efficiency  and  conser- 
vation, and 

(8)  work  with  twrrowing  countries,  with 
input  from  the  public  in  both  borrowing  and 
donor  countries,  to  develop  loans  for  end- 
use  energy  efficiency  and  renewable  energy, 
where  possible  bundling"  small  projects 
into  larger,  more  easily  financed  projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a 
part  of  the  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
shall  describe  In  detail,  progress  made  by 
each  of  the  MDBs  in  adopting  and  imple- 
menting programs  meeting  the  standards 
.set  out  in  sutisection  (a).  Including  In  par- 
ticular- 

( 1 )  efforts  by  the  Department  of  Treasury 
to  assure  implementation  by  each  of  the 
MDBs  of  programs  substantially  equivalent 
to  those  set  out  in  this  section,  and  results 
of  such  efforts. 

(2i  progress  made  by  each  MDB  in  draft- 
ing and  implementing  least  cost  energy 
plans  for  each  recipient  country  which 
meets  requirements  outlined  m  subsection 
I  a  1(2); 

(3 1  the  absolute  dollar  amounts,  and  pro- 
portion of  total  lending  In  the  energy  sector, 
of  loans  arid  portions  of  loans,  approved  by 
each  MDB  in  the  previous  year  for  projects 
or  programs  of  end-use  energy  efficiency 
and  conservation  and  renewable  energy 

(c)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1990.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  request  each 
MDB  to  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  Impact 
Its  current  forestry  sector  loans  will  have  on 
borrowing  country  emissions  of  CO,  and  the 
status  of  proposals  for  specific  forestry 
sector  activities  to  reduce  CO,  emissions 

idxn  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall  issue 
guidance  to  all  Agency  missions  and  bureaus 
detailing  the  elements  of  a  Global  Warm 
ing  Initiative"  which  will  emphasize  the 
need  to  reduce  emissions  of  greenhouse 
gases,  especially  CO,,  through  strategies 
consistent  with  their  continued  economic 
development.  This  Initiative  shall  emphasize 
the  need  to  accelerate  sustainable  develop- 
ment strategies  in  areas  such  as  reforesta 
tlon.  biodiversity,  end-use  energy  efficiency, 
least-cost  energy  planning,  and  renewable 
energy,  and  shall  encourage  mission  direc- 
tors to  incorporate  the  elements  of  this  ini 
native  In  developing  their  country  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment shall— 

(A)  increase  the  number  and  expertise  of 
personnel   devoted   to   end  use   energy   effi- 
ciency, renewable  energy,  and  envlronmen 
tal  activities  in  all  bureaus  and  missions: 

<  B )  devote  Increased  resources  to  technical 
training  of  mission  directors,  in  energy  plan- 
ning, energy  conservation,  end-use  energy 
efficiency,  renewable  energy,  reforestation, 
and  biodiversity: 

(C)  accelerate  the  activities  of  the  Multi- 
Agency  Working  Group  on  Power  Sector  In 
novation  to  enable  completion  of  case  stud- 
ies of  at  least  ten  countries  m  fiscal  year 
1990;  and 


(D)  devote  at  least  10  percent  of  the  re- 
sources allocated  for  forestry  activities  to 
the  preservation  and  restoration  (as  op- 
posed to  management  for  extraction)  of  nat- 
ural forests. 

<3)  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  103  to 
106  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
may  be  used  to  reimburse  the  full  cost  of 
technical  personnel  detailed  or  assigned  to. 
or  contracted  by.  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  provide  expertise  In 
the  environmental  sector. 

PROHIBITION  CONCERNING  ABORTIONS  AND 
INVOLUNTARY  STERILIZATION 

Sec.  534.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  may  be  used  to  pay 
for  the  performance  of  abortions  as  a 
method  of  family  planning  or  to  motivate  or 
coerce  any  person  to  practice  abortions. 
None  of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  may  l)e  used  to  pay  for 
the  performance  of  Involuntary  sterilization 
as  a  method  of  fsunily  planning  or  to  coerce 
or  provide  any  financial  Incentive  to  any 
person  to  undergo  sterilizations.  None  of 
the  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  may  be  used  to  pay  for  any  bio- 
medical research  which  relates  In  whole  or 
in  part,  to  methods  of.  or  the  performance 
of,  abortions  or  Involuntary  sterilization  as 
a  means  of  family  planning.  None  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
any  country  or  organization  if  the  President 
certifies  that  the  use  of  these  funds  by  any 
such  country  or  organization  would  violate 
any  of  the  above  provisions  related  to  abor- 
tions and  involuntary  sterilizations.  The 
Congress  reaffirms  Its  commitments  to  Pop- 
ulation. Development  Assistance  and  to  the 
need  for  informed  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning. 

AKlHANISTAN—HUltANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  535.  Of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act.  to  be  de 
rived  in  equal  parts  from  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  and  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  that  Act. 
$70,000,000  may  be  made  available  for  the 
provision  of  food,  medicine,  or  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  Afghan  people, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law: 
Provided,  That  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  heading.  $13,500,000  only  shall 
be  made  available  for  the  United  Nations 
Afghanistan  Emergency  Trust  Fund,  which 
amount  shall  be  derived  In  equal  parts  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  such  chapters  and  transferred  to 
International  Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams" 

PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS- 
DOCUMENTATION 

Sec.  536.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  a  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tion which  fails  to  provide  upon  timely  re- 
quest any  document,  file,  or  record  neces- 
sary to  the  auditing  requirements  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  nor 
shall  any  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  be  made  available  to  any  private  volun- 
tary organization  which  Is  not  registered 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 
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EL  SALVADOR— INVESTIGATION  OF  MURDERS 

Sec.  537.  Of  the  amounts  made  available 
by  this  Act  for  military  assistance  and  fi- 
nancing for  EI  Salvador  under  chapters  2 
and  5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  $5,000,000  may  not  be  expend- 
ed until  the  President  reports,  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  Appeals  process  in  the 
case  of  Captain  Avlla,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  has  ( 1 )  substantially  concluded  all 
Investigative  action  with  respect  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  January  1981  deaths  of 
the  two  United  States  land  reform  consult- 
ants Michael  Hammer  and  Mark  Pearlman 
and  the  Salvadoran  Land  Reform  Institute 
Director  Jose  Rodolfo  Vlera,  (2)  pursued  all 
legal  avenues  to  bring  to  trial  and  obtain  a 
verdict  of  those  who  ordered  and  carried  out 
the  January  1981  murders,  and  (3)  pursued 
all  legal  avenues  to  bring  to  trial  those  who 
ordered  and  carried  out  the  September  1988 
massacre  of  ten  peasants  near  the  town  of 
San  Francisco,  El  Salvador,  and  to  obtain  a 
verdict. 

REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT 

Sec.  538.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  all  countries  receiving  United  States 
foreign  assistance  under  the  "Economic 
Support  Assistance",  "Foreign  Military  Fi- 
nancing Program",  "International  Military 
Education  and  Training",  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480).  development  assist- 
ance programs,  or  trade  promotion  pro- 
pams  should  fully  cooperate  with  the  Inter- 
national refugee  assistance  organizations, 
the  United  States,  and  other  governments 
In  facilitating  lasting  solutions  to  refugee 
situations.  Further,  where  resettlement  to 
other  countries  Is  the  appropriate  solution, 
such  resettlement  should  be  expedited  in  co- 
operation with  the  country  of  asylum  with- 
out respect  to  race,  sex,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

IMMUNIZATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  539.  The  Congress  calls  upon  the 
President  to  direct  the  Agency  for  Intema- 
Uonal  Development,  working  through  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  to  work  in  a 
global  effort  to  provide  enhanced  support 
toward  achieving  the  goal  of  universal 
access  to  childhood  Immunization  by  1990. 

ETHIOPIA — FORCED  RESETTLEMENT, 
VILLAGIZATION 

Sec.  540.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  for  any 
costs  associated  with  the  Government  of 
Ethiopia's  forced  resettlement  or  villagiza- 
tlon  programs. 

SUDAN,  SOMALIA.  LEBANON,  LIBERIA,  AND  ZAIRE 
NOTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  541.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  Sudan,  Liberia,  Lebanon.  Zaire,  or  Soma- 
lia except  as  provided  through  the  regular 
notification  procedures  contained  in  section 
834A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

DEFINITION  OF  FROCRAM,  PROJECT,  AND 
ACTIVITY 

Sec.  542.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
■program,  project,  and  activity"  shall  be  de- 
fined at  the  Appropriations  Act  account 
level  and  shall  Include  all  Appropriations 
and  Authorizations  Acts  earmarks,  ceilings, 
and  llmlUtlons  with  the  exception  that  for 
the  following  accounts:  Economic  Support 
Assistance:  Military  Assistance;  and  Foreign 
Military  Financing  Program,  "program, 
project,  and  activity"  shall  also  be  consld- 
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ered  to  include  country,  regional,  and  cen- 
tral program  level  funding  within  each  such 
account:  for  the  development  assistance  ac- 
counts of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment "program,  project,  and  activity" 
shall  also  be  considered  to  include  central 
program  level  funding,  either  as  ( 1 )  Justified 
to  the  Congress,  or  (2)  allocated  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  accordance  with  a  report, 
to  be  provided  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Appro- 
priations within  thirty  days  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  as  required  by  section  653(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

CHILD  SURVIVAL  AND  AIDS  ACnvITIES 

Sec.  543.  Of  the  fimds  made  available  by 
this  Act  for  assistance  for  health,  child  sur- 
vival, and  AIDS,  up  to  $6,000,000  may  be 
used  to  reimburse  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies,  agencies  of  State  govern- 
ments, and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  the  full  cost  of  employees  detailed  or  as- 
signed, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  child  survival  activities 
and  activities  relating  to  research  on.  and 
the  treatment  and  control  of,  acquired 
immime  deficiency  syndrome  in  developing 
countries:  Provided,  That  personnel  who  are 
detailed  or  assigned  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  Included  within  any  per- 
sonnel ceiling  applicable  to  any  United 
States  Government  agency  during  the 
period  of  detail  or  assignment. 

CHILE— LOANS  FROM  MULTILATERAL 
DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  544.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  pursuant  to  section  701  of  the  Interna- 
tional Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1977,  the 
United  States  Government  should  oppose 
all  loans  to  Chile  from  international  finan- 
cial institutions,  except  for  those  for  basic 
human  needs,  until— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Chile  has  ended  its 
practice  and  pattern  of  gross  abuse  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights: 

(2)  significant  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Chile  to  restore  dem<x;- 
racy,  including— 

(A)  the  implementation  of  political  re- 
forms which  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy,  such  as  the  legalization 
of  political  parties,  the  enactment  of  elec- 
tion laws,  the  establishment  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press,  and  the  fair  and 
prompt  administration  of  Justice:  and 

(B)  a  precise  and  reasonable  timetable  has 
been  established  for  the  transition  to  de- 
mocracy. 

(b)  Except  for  programs  under  section 
534(b)  (4)  or  (6)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  support  the  efforts  of  private 
groups  and  individuals  seeking  to  develop  a 
national  (^nsensus  on  the  importance  of  an 
independent  judiciary  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  generally  in  a  dem(x;ratic  so- 
ciety, assistance  for  which  programs  may  be 
made  available  notwithstanding  section  726 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1981,  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  by  this  Act  for  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Assistance"  or  for  title  III 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for  Chile. 

COMMODITY  COMPETITION 

Sec  545.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  shall  be  available  for  any  testing  or 
breeding  feasibility  study,  variety  improve- 
ment or  introduction,  consultancy,  publica- 
tion, conference,  or  training  in  connection 
with  the  growth  or  production  In  a  foreign 
country  of  an  agricultural  commodity  for 
export  which  would  compete  with  a  similar 


commodity  grown  or  produced  In  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
prohibit: 

(1)  activities  designed  to  Increase  food  se- 
curity in  developing  countries  where  such 
activities  will  not  have  a  significant  Impact 
In  the  export  of  agricultural  commodities  of 
the  United  States;  or 

(2)  research  activities  Intended  primarily 
to  benefit  American  producers. 

PROHIBITION  OF  FUNDING  RELATED  TO 
COMPETITION  WITH  UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS 

Sec.  546.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, other  than  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  pro- 
grams under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  section  1202  of  title  19. 
United  States  Code,  schedule  8,  part  I,  sub- 
part B,  Item  807.00,  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended— 

(1)  to  procure  directly  feasibility  studies 
or  prefeasibllity  studies  for,  or  project  pro- 
files of  potential  investment  in.  the  manu- 
facture, for  export  to  the  United  States  or 
to  third  country  markets  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  United  States  exports,  of  import- 
sensitive  articles  as  defined  by  section 
503(c)(1)  (A)  and  (E)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  2463(c)(1)  (A)  and  (E));  or 

(2)  to  assist  directly  in  the  establishment 
of  facilities  specifically  designed  for  the 
manufacture,  for  export  to  the  United 
States  or  to  third  coimtry  markets  in  direct 
competition  with  United  States  exports,  of 
import-sensitive  articles  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 503(c)(1)  (A)  and  (E)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  2463(c)(1)  (A)  and  (E)). 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  INDIRECT  FUNDING  TO 
CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  547.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  to  finance  indi- 
rectly any  assistance  or  reparations  to 
Angola.  Cambodia,  Cuba,  Iraq,  Libya,  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  South 
Yemen,  Iran,  or  Syria  unless  the  President 
of  the  United  States  certifies  that  the  with- 
holding of  these  funds  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  LIBERIA 

Sec  548.  (a)  During  fiscal  year  1990,  in  de- 
termining whether  to  furnish  economic  sup- 
port assistance  and  foreign  mUitary  financ- 
ing under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  Liberia,  the  President  shall  take  into 
account  whether  the  Government  of  Libe- 
ria— 

(1)  has  demonstrated  Its  commitment  to 
economic  reform,  including  taking  steps  to 
fundamentally  change  the  current  financial 
practice  of  making  extra-budgetary  expendi- 
tures, including  steps  to  channel  the  reve- 
nues from  such  major  sources  as  the  Liberia 
Petroleum  Refinery  Corporation  and  the 
Forestry  Development  Authority  through 
the  normal  budgetary  process;  and 

(2)  has  taken  significant  steps  to  increase 
respect  for  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  including— 

(A)  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  political  parties  to  operate  freely: 

(B)  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on  freedom 
of  the  press:  and 

(C)  the  restoration  of  an  Independent  ju- 
diciary. 

RECIPROCAL  LEASING 

Sec.  549.  Section  61(a)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1990". 
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LIMITATION  OI«  DETENSE  EQUIPMENT 
DRAWDOWN 

Sec.    550.    Defense   articles,   services   and 
training  drawn  down  under  the  authority  of 
section  506(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  IMl,  shall  not  be  furnished  to  a  recipient 
unless  such   articles   are  delivered   to.   and 
such  services  and  training  Initiated  for.  the 
recipient  country  or  International  organiza 
tlon  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  Congress  re 
celved  notification  of  the  intention  to  exer 
else  the  authority  of  that  section:  Provided 
That  If  defense  articles  have  not  been  deliv 
ered  or  services  and  training  Initiated  by  the 
period  specified  In  this  section,  a  new  notifi 
cation  pursuant  to  section  506(b)  of  such 
Act  shall  be  provided,  which  shall  include 
an  explanation  for  the  delay  in  furnishing 
such  articles,  services,  and  training,  before 
such  articles,  services,  or  training  may  be 
furnished. 

WOTlriCATION  ON  EXCESS  DETENSE  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  551.  Prior  to  providing  excess  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  articles  in  accordance  with 
section  516(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  to 
the  same  extent  and  under  the  same  condi 
tlons  as  are  other  committees  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  that  section:  Provided. 
That  such  Committees  shall  also  be  in 
formed  of  the  original  acquisition  cost  of 
such  defense  articles. 

AtrrHORIZATlON  REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  552.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
may  not  be  obligated  unless  an  Act  author 
Izlng  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  has 
been  enacted. 

NOTIFICATION  CONCERNING  EL  SALVADOR 

Sec.  553.  (a)  The  Congress  expects  that 

(1)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and 
the  armed  opposition  forces  and  their  politi 
cal  represenUtlves  will  be  willing  to  pursue 
a  dialog  for  the  purposes  of  achieving  an  eq 
uitable  political  settlement  of  the  conflict 
including  free  and  fair  elections; 

(2)  the  elected  civilian  government  will  be 
In  control  of  the  Salvadoran  military  and  .se 
curity  forces,  and  those  forces  will  comply 
with  applicable  rules  of  international  law 
and  with  Presidential  directives  pertalnrng 
to  the  protection  of  civilians  during  combat 
operations,  including  Presidential  directive 
C-1 11-03-984  (relating  to  aerial  fire  sup 
port); 

<3)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  will 
make  demonstrated  progress,  during  the 
period  covered  by  each  report  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  in  ending  the  activities  of  the 
death  squads; 

(4)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  will 
make  demonstrated  progress,  during  the 
period  covered  by  each  report  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  In  esUblishlng  an  effective 
Judicial  system;  and 

(5)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  will 
make  demonstrated  progress,  during  the 
period  covered  by  each  report  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  In  Implementing  the  land 
reform  program. 

(b)  Reports.— On  April  1.  1990.  and  Sep 
tember  30,  1990.  the  President  shall  report 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa 
tlves,  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For 
elgn  Relations  of  the  Senate  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  objectives  described  in  subsec 
tlon  (a)  are  being  met.  With  respect  to  the 
objective  described  in  paragraph  (4i  of  that 
subsection,  each  report  shall  specify  tht> 
status  of  all  cases  presented  to  the  Salvador 
an  courts  involving  human  rights  violations 
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against  civilians  by  members  of  the  Salva 
doran  security  forces,  including  military  of 
fleers  and  other  military  personnel  and  civil 
patrolmen. 

NOTiriCATION  to  CONGRESS  ON  DEBT  RELIEF 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  554.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Congress  and  to  such  other  Commit 
tees  as  appropriate,  a  copy  of  the  text  of 
any  agreement  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment which  would  result  in  any  debt  relief 
no  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  its  entry 
into  force,  other  than  one  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  together  with  a  detailed 
Justification  of  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  proposed  debt  relief:  Provided. 
That  the  term  "debt  relief  shall  include 
any  and  all  debt  prepayment,  debt  resched 
ullng.  and  debt  restructuring  proposals  and 
agreements. 

MIDDLE  EAST  REGIONAL  COOPERATION  AND 
ISRAELI  ARAB  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec.  555  la)  Middle  East  regional  coopera- 
tive programs  which  have  t>een  carried  out 
in    accordance    with    section    202(c)   of    the 
International    Security    and    Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1985  shall  continue  to  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  not  less  than  $7,000,000 
from  funds  appropriated  under  the  heading 
Economic  Support  Assistance". 
<b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading      Economic    Support    Assistance  . 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  a  grant 
to    assist     in    capitalizing    an    endowment 
whose  income  will  be  used  for  scholarship.s 
to  enable  Israeli  Arabs  to  attend  institutions 
of  higher  education   in   the   United  States: 
Provided,  That  such  endowment  and  schol- 
arship program  shall  be  administered  by  an 
organization   located   in   the  United  States: 
Provided  further.  That  a  grant  may  be  made 
to  capitalize  such  endowment  only  if  private 
sector  contributions  of  at   least   $5,000,000 
have  been  made  by  September  30,  1990,  to 
assist   in  capitalizing   the  endowment:   Pro 
vided  further  That  if  the  requirement  for 
private    sector    contributions    is    not    met, 
funds  earmarked  for  the  purpose  of  the  en 
dowment  shall  be  reprogrammed  within  the 
Economic  Support  Assistance  account. 

MEMBERSHIP  DESIGNATION  IN  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Sec  556.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
use  Its  influence  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  to  secure  reconsideration  of  that  insti- 
tution s  decision  to  designate  Taiwan  (the 
Republic  of  China)  as  Taipei,  China".  It  is 
further  the  sense  of  the  Congress,  that  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  should  resolve 
this  dispute  in  a  fashion  that  is  acceptable 
to  Taiwan  (the  Republic  of  China). 
depleted  uranium 

Sec    557.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  made  available 
to  facilitate  in  any  way  the  sale  of  M-833 
antitank  shells  or  any  comparable  antitank 
shells  containing  a  depleted  uranium  pene 
trating    component    to    any    country    other 
than   (1)  countries   which   are  members  of 
NATO.  (2)  countries  which  have  been  desig- 
nated as  a  major  non-NATO  ally  for  pur 
poses  of  section   1105  of  the  National  De 
fense    Authorization    Act    for    Fiscal    Year 
1987  or.  (3)  Pakistan. 

EARMARKS 

Sec  558  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
which  are  earmarked  may  be  reprogrammed 
for  other  programs  within  the  same  account 
notwithstanding  the  earmark  if  compliance 
with  the  earmark  is  made  impossible  by  op 


eration  of  any  provision  of  this  or  any  other 
Act  or,  with  respect  to  a  country  with  which 
the  United  States  has  an  agreement  provid- 
ing the  United  States  with  base  rights  or 
base  access  in  that  country.  If  the  President 
determines  that  the  recipient  for  which 
funds  are  earmarked  has  significantly  re- 
duced Its  military  or  economic  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  since  enactment  of 
the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act! 
1989;  however,  before  exercising  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  with  regard  to  a  bate 
rights  or  base  access  country  which  has  sig- 
nificantly reduced  its  military  or  economic 
cooperation  with  the  United  States,  the 
President  shall  consult  with,  and  shall  pro- 
vide a  written  policy  Justification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations:  Provided, 
That  any  such  reprogrammlng  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  regular  notification  procedure 
contained  in  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961:  Provided  further.  That 
assistance  that  is  reprogrammed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  made  available  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  originally 
provided. 


HAITI 

Sec  559.  (a)  Suspension  or  Assistance.- 
During  fiscal  year  1990,  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  Act  or  by  any  other 
Act  or  joint  resolution  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  provide  United  States  assist 
ance  (including  any  such  assistance  appro- 
priated and  previously  obligated)  for  Haiti 
(Other  than  the  assistance  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section)  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  has  embarked  upon  a  cred- 
ible transition  to  democracy— 

(1)  by  restoring  the  1987  Constitution; 

(2)  by  appointing  a  genuinely  independent 
electoral  commission  to  conduct  free,  fair, 
and  open  elections  as  soon  as  possible  at  all 
levels,  and  by  giving  that  commission  ade 
quate  support;  and 

(3)  by  taking  adequate  steps  to  provide 
electoral  security. 

(b)  Exceptions.— The  term  "United  SUtes 
assistance"  does  not  include— 

(1)  assistance,  provided  through  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  or  other  non- 
governmental agencies,  to  meet  humanitari- 
an and  developmental  needs  or  to  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  and  the  transition 
to  democracy; 

(2)  disaster  relief  assistance  (Including  any 
assistance  under  chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961); 

( 3 )  assistance  for  refugees; 

(4)  assistance  under  the  Inter- American 
Foundation  Act;  the  Peace  Corps  Act;  and 
under  title  IV,  chapter  2  of  part  I,  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora 
tion); 

(5)  assistance  necessary  for  the  continued 
financing  of  education  for  Haitians  in  the 
United  States; 

(6)  assistance  provided  in  order  to  enable 
the  continuation  of  migrant  and  narcotics 
interdiction  operations; 

(7)  assistance  to  a  genuinely  independent 
electoral  commission  that  is  responsible  for 
the  holding  of  elections  consistent  with  the 
1987  Constitution;  or 

18)  assistance  for  the  prevention  of  HIV 
infection  and  the  control  of  Haiti's  AIDS 
epidemic  and  for  family  planning  assistance. 

(c)  Notifications.— None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  Haiti  except  as  provided 
through  the  regular  notification  procedures 
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contained  In  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

(d)  Determinatioii.- Funds  may  be  obli- 
gated and  expended  notwithstanding  sub- 
section (a)  If  the  President  determines  that 
It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  do  so. 

assistance  for  PANAMA 

Sec.  560.  (a)  Unless  the  President  certifies 
to  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Panama  has  dem- 
onstrated substantial  progress  in  assuring 
civilian  control  of  the  armed  forces  and  that 
the  Panama  Defense  Forces  and  its  leaders 
have  been  removed  from  norunilitary  activi- 
ties and  institutions; 

(2)  an  impartial  investigation  into  allega- 
tions of  illegal  actions  by  members  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Force  Is  being  conducted; 

(3)  a  satisfactory  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  governing  authorities 
and  representatives  of  the  opposition  forces 
on  conditions  for  free  and  fair  elections;  and 

(4)  freedom  of  the  press  and  other  consti- 
tutional guarantees,  including  due  process 
of  law.  are  being  restored  to  the  Panamani- 
an people; 

then  no  United  States  assistance  (including 
any  such  assistance  appropriated  and  previ- 
ously obligated)  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  programs,  projects,  or  activities 
which  assist  or  lend  support  for  the  Noriega 
regime,  or  ministries  of  government  under 
the  control  of  the  Noreiga  regime,  or  any 
successor  regime  that  does  not  meet  the  cri- 
teria specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion In  this  fiscal  year  and  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  and  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  in  this  Act, 
or  any  other  Act.  shall  be  used  to  finance 
iny  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
Joint  military  exercises  conducted  in 
Panama  during  the  fiscal  year  1990. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  If 
the  conditions  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  have  been  cer- 
tified as  having  been  met.  then  not  only  will 
United  States  assistance  be  restored,  but  In- 
creased levels  of  such  assistance  should  be 
(»nsldered  for  Panama. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
United  States  assistance"  means  assistance 

of  any  kind  which  is  provided  by  grant,  sale, 
loan,  lease,  credit,  guaranty,  or  insurance,  or 
by  any  other  means,  by  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Including— 

(1)  assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (including  programs  under 
title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  such  Act); 

(2)  sales,  credits,  and  guarantees  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

(3)  sales  under  title  I  or  III  and  donations 
under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  of 
nonfood  commodities; 

(4)  other  financing  programs  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  export  sales 
of  nonfood  commodities: 

(5)  financing  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945;  and 

(6)  assistance  provided  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  or  assistance  provided  by 
any  other  entity  or  component  of  the 
United  States  Government  if  such  assist- 
ance is  carried  out  in  c»nnection  with,  or  for 
purposes  of  conducting,  intelligence  or  intel- 
ligence-related activities  except  that  this 
shall  not  Include  activities  undertaken 
solely  to  collect  necessary  intelligence: 
except  that  the  term  "United  SUtes  assist- 
ance" does  not  Include  (A)  assistance  under 
chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 


Act  of  1961  insofar  as  such  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided through  private  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations or  other  nongovernmental  agencies, 
(B)  assistance  which  involves  the  donations 
of  food  or  medicine.  (C)  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance (including  any  assistance  under 
chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961),  (D)  assistance  for  refugees,  (E) 
assistance  under  the  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation Act,  (P)  assistance  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  participant  training 
programs  (including  scholarships)  already 
being  supported  as  of  the  date  of  any  prohi- 
bition of  assistance  otherwise  applicable  to 
Panama,  or  (G)  assistance  made  available 
for  termination  costs  arising  from  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
Instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tors to  the  International  Financial  Institu- 
tions (the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank)  to  vote 
against  any  loan  to  Panama,  unless  the 
President  has  certified  in  advance  that  the 
conditions  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  have  been  met. 

ELIMIIIATION  of  the  SUGAR  QUOTA  all(x:ation 
OF  PANAMA 

Sec.  561.  (a)  In  General.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  no  sugars, 
sirups,  or  molasses  that  are  products  of 
Panama  may  be  Imported  into  the  United 
States  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  during  any  period  for  which  a  limitation 
is  imposed  by  authorities  provided  under 
any  other  law  on  the  total  quantity  of 
sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses  that  may  be  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  such  products  may  l)e  imported  after 
the  beginning  of  the  last  week  of  any  quota 
year  if  the  President  certifies  that  for  the 
entire  duration  of  the  quota  year,  freedom 
of  the  press  and  other  constitutional  guar- 
antees, including  due  process  of  law,  have 
been  restored  to  the  Panamanian  people. 

(b)  Reaixocation  of  Quota  Amounts.— 
For  any  quota  year  for  which  the  President 
does  not  certify  for  the  entire  duration  of 
the  quota  year,  freedom  of  the  press  and  all 
other  constitutional  guarantees,  including 
due  \>Tocess  of  law,  have  been  restored  to 
the  Panamanian  people,  no  later  than  the 
last  week  of  such  quota  year,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  shall  reallocate 
among  other  foreign  countries  (but,  primar- 
ily, among  the  EInglish-speaking  countries  of 
the  Caribbean  and  countries  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  recently  have  had  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions) the  quantity  of  sugar,  sirup,  and  mo- 
lasses products  of  Panama  that  could  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  l)efore 
the  (late  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  any 
limitation  Imposed  by  other  law  on  the  total 
quantity  of  sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses  that 
may  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
during  any  period:  Provided,  That  no  one 
country  may  receive  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  such  reallocation. 

(c)  Certification.- The  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b>.  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  of  section  571  of  the 
Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and 
Related  Programs,  Appropriations  Act. 
1988.  shall  cease  to  apply  if  the  President 
certifies  to  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
564(a)  of  this  Act. 

OPPOSITION  TO  assistance  to  terrorist 
cotniTRiKS  BY  international  financial  in- 
STiTtrrioHs 

Sec.  562.  (a)  Instructions  for  United 
States  Executive  Directors.— The  Secre- 


Ury  of  the  Treasury  shaU  Instruct  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  each 
international  financial  institution  to  vote 
against  any  loan  or  other  use  of  the  funds 
of  the  respective  institution  to  or  for  a 
country  for  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  made  a  determination  under  section  6<J) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "International  financial  insti- 
tution" includes— 

(1)  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund:  and 

(2)  wherever  applicable,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  African  Development  Bank. 
and  the  African  Development  F\ind. 

prohibition  on  bilateral  assistance  to 
terrorist  countries 

Sec.  563.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  funds  appropriated  for  bi- 
lateral assistance  under  any  heading  of  this 
Act  and  funds  appropriated  under  any  such 
heading  in  a  provision  of  law  enacted  prior 
to  fiscal  year  1990,  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  country  which  the  President  de- 
termines— 

(1)  grants  sanctuary  from  prosecution  to 
any  individual  or  group  which  has  commit- 
ted an  act  of  international  terrorism,  or 

(2)  otherwise  supports  international  ter- 
rorism. 

(b)  The  President  may  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  to  a  country  if  the 
President  determines  that  national  security 
or  humanitarian  reasons  Justify  such 
waiver.  The  President  shall  publish  each 
waiver  in  the  Federal  Register  and,  at  least 
fifteen  days  before  the  waiver  takes  effect, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  waiver  (including  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  waiver)  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  notification  procedures  contained  in 
section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

detention  of  children 
Sec.  564.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  practice  of  detaining  children  with- 
out charge  or  trial  is  unjust,  inhumane,  and 
is  an  affront  to  civilized  principles.  The 
Congress  further  believes  that  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  make  the 
ending  of  the  practice  of  detaining  children 
without  charge  or  trial  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est priority.  Therefore,  the  Congress  be- 
lieves the  Secretary  of  State  should  convey 
to  all  international  organizations  that 
ending  the  practice  of  detaining  children 
without  charge  or  trial  should  be  a  policy  of 
the  highest  priority  for  those  organizations. 

military  assistance  to  MOZAMBIQUE 

Sec.  565.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide  military 
assistance  to  Mozambique. 

HONDURAS— RAMIREZ  CASE 

Sec.  566.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  pursuant  to  the  procedures  contained 
in  section  (J)  under  the  heading  "Assistance 
for  Central  America"  enacted  in  Public  Law 
100-71,  the  Honduran  Government  appears 
to  have  made  a  reasonable  and  good  faith 
settlement  offer  based  on  a  factual  analysis 
by  third  parties,  and  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty in  question  Is  strongly  encouraged  to 
accept  the  proposed  settlement.  Therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion, $5,000,000  of  the  Economic  Support 
Assistance  funds  made  available  by  Public 
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Law  100-71  for  Honduras  but  withheld  from 
expenditure  shall  be  available  for  expendi 
ture  upon  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  if  a  settlement  Is  reached  on  the  prop 
erty  In  question,  then  the  additional 
$10,000,000  withheld  from  expenditure  pur 
suant  to  such  section  shall  then  be  available 
for  expenditure. 

SOOTH  ATRICA— SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec.  567.  Of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Act  under  the  heading  'Economic  Sup 
port  Assistance",  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  scholarships  for 
disadvantaged  South  Africans. 

itARConcs  coimioL  procram 

Sbc.  568.  (a)(1)  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  under  the  heading     Economic 
Support    Assistance"    $69,000,000    may    be 
made  available  for  Bolivia.  Ecuador.  Jamai 
ca.  and  Peru. 

(2)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
under  the  heading  Foreign  Military  Pi 
nancing  Program",  $35,000,000  may  be  made 
available  for  Bolivia.  Ecuador.  Jamaica,  and 
Colombia. 

(3)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
under   the    heading   "Foreign    Military    Pi 
nancing  Program".  $3,500,000  shall  be  made 
available  in  accordance  with  the  general  au 
thorities  contained  in  section  481(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  only  for  the 
prcxiurement  of  weapons  or  ammunition  for 
foreign  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  para 
military  units  organized  for  the  specific  pur 
poses  of  narcotics  enforcement,  for  use  in 
narcotics  control,  eradication,  auid  interdic 
tion  efforts,  notwithstanding  section  482<bi 
of   such   Act:    Provided,   That   funds   made 
available    under    this    paragraph    shall    be 
made  available  only  for  Bolivia.  Peru.  Co 
lorabla,  Ecuador,  and  shall  be  in  addition  to 
amounts  earmarked  for  the  countries  con 
talned  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 

(4)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  481  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  not  less 
than  $500,000  shall  be  made  available  to  fi 
nance  the  testing  and  use  of  safe  and  effec 
tive  herbicides  for  use  in  the  aerial  eradica 
tlon  of  coca. 

(5)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
under  the  heading  "Foreign  Military  Fi 
nancing  Program",  $1,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  to  arm.  for  defensive  purposes,  air 
craft  used  in  narcotics  control,  eradication 
or  Interdiction  efforts:  Provided,  That  such 
funds  may  only  be  used  to  arm  aircraft  al 
reawly  in  the  inventory  of  the  recipient 
country,  and  may  not  be  used  for  the  pur 
chase  of  new  aircraft. 

(6KA)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
541  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
up  to  $2,000,000  may  be  made  available  for 
Bolivia.  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  not 
withstanding  section  660  of  such  Act.  for- 

(1)  education  and  training  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  equipment  used  in  nar 
cotics  control  interdiction  and  eradication 
efforts:  and 

(ID  the  expenses  of  deploying,  upon  the 
request  of  the  government  of  such  foreign 
country.  Department  of  Defense  mobile 
training  teams  In  that  foreign  country  to 
conduct  training  in  military  related  Individ 
ual  and  collective  skills  that  will  enhance 
that  country's  ability  to  conduct  tactical  op 
eratlons  in  narcotics  interdiction. 

'B)  Education  and  training  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  provided  only  for  foreign 
law  enforcement  agencies,  or  other  units, 
that  are  organized  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  narcotics  enforcement. 


(7)  Funds  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  available  for  obligation  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  section  481(h) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relat- 
ing to  International  Narcotics  Control) 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  under  this  Act  may  be 
available  for  any  country  during  any  three- 
month  period  beginning  on  or  after  October 
1.  1989.  immediately  following  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that 
the  government  of  such  country  is  failing  to 
take  adequate  measures  (including  satisfy- 
ing the  goals  agreed  to  in  applicable  bilater- 
al narcotics  agreements  as  defined  in  section 
481(h)(2)(A)(ii)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961)  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  or 
other  controlled  substances  (as  listed  in  the 
schedules  in  section  202  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  and  Prevention  Control  Act 
of  1971  (21  U.S.C.  812))  which  are  cultivat- 
ed, produced,  or  processed  illicitly,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  such  country,  or  transported 
through  such  country  from  being  sold  ille- 
gally within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  country 
to  United  States  Government  personnel  or 
their  dependents  or  from  entering  the 
United  States  unlawfully. 

(O  In  making  determinations  with  respect 
to  Bolivia.  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru 
pursuant  to  section  481(h)(2)( A)(i)(I)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  account  the  extent  to 
which  the  Government  of  each  country  is 
sufficiently  responsive  to  United  States 
Government  concerns  on  coca  control  and 
whether  the  provision  of  assistance  for  that 
country  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)(  I )  If  any  funds  made  available  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  security  assistance  are  not 
used  for  assistance  for  the  country  for 
which  those  funds  were  allocated  because  of 
any  provision  of  law  requiring  the  withhold 
ing  of  assistance  for  countries  that  have  not 
taken  adequate  steps  to  halt  illicit  drug  pro 
duction  of  trafficking,  the  President  shall 
use  those  funds  for  additional  assistance  for 
those  countries  which  have  met  their  illicit 
drug  eradication  targets  or  have  otherwise 
taken  significant  steps  to  halt  illicit  drug 
production  or  trafficking,  as  follows: 

(A)  Those  funds  may  be  transferred  to 
and  consolidated  with  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  section  481  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  in  order  to  provide 
additional  narcotics  control  assistance  for 
those  countries  Funds  transferred  under 
this  paragraph  may  only  be  used  to  provide 
increased  funds  for  activities  previously  Jus- 
tified to  the  Congress.  Transfers  may  be 
made  under  this  paragraph  without  regard 
to  the  20  percent  increase  limitation  con 
tained  in  section  610  of  the  Foreign  Assist 
ance  Act. 

(B)  Any  such  funds  not  used  under  sub- 
paragraph ( 1 )  shall  be  reprogrammed 
within  the  account  for  which  they  were  ap- 
propriated (subject  to  the  regular  repro 
gramming  procedures  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations)  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional security  assistance  for  those  coun- 
tries. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "secu 
rity  assistance  '  means  economic  support  as- 
sistance, foreign  military  financing,  and 
international  military  education  and  train 
ing. 

<ei  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  title 
II  of  this  Act  for  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  up  to  $10,000,000 
should  be  made  available  for  narcotics  edu- 


cation and  awareness  programs  (includlnj 
public  diplomacy  programs),  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  and 
$40,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  undtr 
title  II  of  this  Act  should  be  made  available 
for  narcotics  related  economic  assistance  u- 
tivlties. 

(f)  In  order  to  maximize  the  participation 
of  other  countries  in  the  effort  to  promot* 
international  narcotics  control,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  directed  to  urge  the  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  to  de 
velop  a  more  comprehensive  program  for 
enlisting  greater  multilateral  support  for 
coca  control  programs  and  related  develop- 
ment activities  In  South  America. 

TURKISH  AND  GREEK  MILITARY  PORCES  ON 
CYPRUS 

Sec.  569.  Any  agreement  for  the  sale  or 
provision  of  any  article  on  the  United  States 
Munitions  List  (established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act)  en 
tered  Into  by  the  United  States  after  the  en 
actment  of  this  section  shall  expressly  state 
that  the  article  is  being  provided  by  the 
United  States  only  with  the  understanding 
that  it  will  not  be  transferred  to  Cyprus  or 
otherwise  used  to  further  the  severance  or 
division  of  Cyprus.  The  President  sh»ll 
report  to  Congress  any  substantial  eviden(» 
that  equipment  provided  under  any  such 
agreement  has  been  used  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

COMMERCIAL  LEASING  OP  DEFENSE  ARTICLES 

Sec.  570.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro: 
vision  of  law,  and  subject  to  the  regular  no- 
tification requirements  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  the  authority  of  section 
23(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  m»y 
be  used  to  provide  financing  to  Israel  and 
Egypt  and  NATO  and  major  non-NATO 
allies  for  the  procurement  by  leasing  (in- 
cluding leasing  with  an  option  to  purchuei 
of  defense  articles  from  United  States  com 
mercial  suppliers,  not  including  Major  De 
fense  Equipment  (other  than  helicopters 
and  other  typ>es  of  aircraft  having  possible 
civilian  application),  if  the  President  det«r 
mines  that  there  are  compelling  foreifn 
policy  or  national  security  reasons  for  those 
defense  articles  being  provided  by  commer- 
cial lease  rather  than  by  govenunent-to-gov 
errunent  sale  under  such  Act. 

CAMBODIAN  NONCOMMUNIST  RESISTANCE 
FORCES 

Sec.  571.  If  the  President  makes  available 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  Cam 
txKllan  non-Communist  resistance  forces, 
not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  may  be  made  avail 
able  for  such  purpose,  and  such  funds  shall 
be  derived  from  funds  appropriated  under 
the  headings  "Foreign  Military  Financing 
Program"  and  "Ek;onomic  Support  Assist- 
ance", and  shall  be  made  available  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law:  Provid- 
ed, That  funds  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  obligated  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  906  of  the  Intern* 
tional  Security  and  Development  Cooper* 
tion  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-83):  Provid 
ed  further.  That,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  all  funds  made  available  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  be  adminis- 
tered directly  by  the  United  States  Govern 
ment. 

COMPETITIVE  INSURANCE 

Sec  572.  All  Agency  for  International  I> 
velopment  contracts  and  solicitations,  and 
subcontracts  entered  Into  under  such  con- 
tracts, shall  Include  a  clause  requiring  that 
United  States  marine  insurance  companies 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  bid  for  marine  in- 
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surance  when  such  insurance  is  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

PAT  RAISES 

Sec.  573.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1990  pay  raises  for  programs 
funded  by  this  Act  shall  be  absorbed  within 
the  levels  appropriated  in  this  Act. 

laELAND 

Sec.  574.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  International  Fund 
for  Ireland,  the  Board  of  the  International 
Fund  for  Ireland  should  give  great  weight  in 
the  allocation  of  such  funds  to  projects 
which  will  create  permanent,  full-time  jobs 
in  the  areas  that  have  suffered  most  severe- 
ly from  the  consequences  of  the  Instability 
of  recent  years.  Areas  that  have  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  consequences  of  the 
instability  of  recent  years  shall  be  defined 
as  areas  that  have  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  AFGHANISTAN 

Sec.  575.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
may  not  be  made  available,  directly  or  for 
the  United  States  proportionate  share  of 
programs  funded  under  the  heading  "Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Programs",  for 
assistance  to  be  provided  inside  Afghanistan 
if  that  assistance  would  be  provided 
through  the  Soviet-controlled  government 
of  Afghanistan.  This  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  limiting  the  United  States  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations  for 
humanitarian  assistance. 

DISADVANTAGED  ENTERPRISES 

Sec.  576.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional E>evelopment  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  determines  otherwise,  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
1990  for  development  assistance  and  assist- 
ance for  famine  recovery  and  development 
in  Africa  shall  be  made  available  only  for 
activities  of  United  States  organizations  and 
individuals  that  are— 

(1)  business  concerns  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged individuals. 

(2)  historically  black  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

(3)  colleges  and  universities  having  a  stu- 
dent body  in  which  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  students  are  Hispanic  American,  and 

(4)  private  voluntary  organizations  which 
are  controlled  by  individuals  who  are  social- 
ly and  economically  disadvantaged. 

(b)(  1)  In  addition  to  other  actions  taken  to 
carry  out  this  section,  the  actions  described 
In  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  shall  be  taken 
with  respect  to  development  assistance  and 
assistance  for  famine  recovery  and  develop- 
ment In  Africa  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section,  the  Admlnlatrator— 

(A)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  utUize  the  authority  of  section  8(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  837(a»: 

(B)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  enter  into  contracts  with  small  busi- 
ness concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals— 

(i)  using  less  than  full  and  open  competi- 
tive procedures  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Administrator  deems  appropri- 
ate, and 

(ii)  using  an  administrative  system  for  jus- 
tifications and  approvals  that,  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator's discretion,  may  best  achieve 
the  purpose  of  this  section:  and 


(C)  shall  issue  regulations  to  require  that 
any  contract  in  excess  of  $500,000  contain  a 
provision  requiring  that  no  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  value  of  the  contract  be 
subcontracted  to  entities  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  except— 

(i)  to  the  extent  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines otherwise  on  a  case-by-case  or  catego- 
ry-of -contract  basis;  and 

(11)  this  subparagraph  does  not  apply  to 
any  prime  contractor  that  is  an  entity  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

(3)  Each  person  with  contracting  author- 
ity who  is  attached  to  the  agency's  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  as  weU  as  all 
agency  missions  and  regional  offices,  shall 
notify  the  agency's  Office  of  Small  and  Dis- 
advantaged Business  Utilization  at  least  7 
business  days  before  advertising  a  contract 
in  excess  of  $100,000,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  Administrator  determines  other- 
wise on  a  case-by -case  or  category -of -con- 
tract basis. 

(4)  The  Administrator  shall  include,  as 
part  of  the  performance  evaluation  of  any 
mission  director  of  the  agency,  the  mission 
director's  efforts  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(5)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  annual  reports  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  section.  Each  such  report  shall 
specify  the  number  and  dollar  value  or 
amount  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  prime  con- 
tracts, subcontracts,  grants,  and  cooperative 
agreements  awarded  to  entities  described  in 
subsection  (a)  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(6)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  interim 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  section  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  final  regulations  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  that  date. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals" has  the  same  meaning  that  term  is 
given  for  purposes  of  section  133(c)<5)  of  the 
International  Development  and  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1977,  except  that  the  term  in- 
cludes women. 

PROHIBITION  ON  LEVERAGING  AND  DIVERSION  OF 
UNITED  STATES  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  577.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  furthering  any 
military  or  foreign  policy  activity  which  is 
contrary  to  United  States  law. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  solicit  the  provision  of 
funds  by  any  foreign  government  (including 
any  intnimentality  or  agency  thereof),  for- 
eign person,  or  United  States  person,  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  any  military  or  for- 
eign policy  objective  contrary  to  United 
States  law. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  in  any  way  interfering  with  assist- 
ance being  provided  for  the  voluntary  rein- 
tegration or  relocation  of  members  of  the 
Nicaracuan  Resistance  consistent  with  the 
Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central  America  of 
March  24,  1989,  or  pursuant  to  a  regional 
peace  agreement. 

APPBOPRIATIONS  OF  EXCESS  CURRENCIES 

Sec.  578.  The  provisions  of  section  1306  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be 
waived  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  by  any  provi- 
sion of  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  unless  such  provision 
makes  specific  reference  to  this  section. 

INTEREST  ON  LOCAL  CURRENCIES 

Sec.  579.  A  nongovernmental  organization 
may  invest  local  currencies  which  accrue  to 
that  organization  as  a  result  of  economic  as- 


sistance provided  under  the  heading 
"Agency  for  International  Development" 
and  any  interest  earned  on  such  investment 
may  tie  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
assistance  was  provided  to  that  organiza- 
tion. 

LEBANON 

Sec.  580.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  under  the  headings  "General  De- 
velopment Assistance".  "Population,  Devel- 
opment Assistance",  and  "Economic  Sup- 
port Assistance",  not  less  than  $7,500,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  Lebanon. 

JOB-RELATED  CRIMES 

Sec.  581.  Section  1106(8)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Board's  authority  to  sus- 
pend such  action  shall  not  extend  to  In- 
stances where  the  Secretary,  or  his  desig- 
nee, has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
grievant  has  committed  a  job-related  crime 
for  which  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  may 
be  imposed  and  has  taken  action  to  suspend 
the  grievant  without  pay  pending  a  final 
resolution  of  the  underlying  matter.". 

LOCATION  OF  STOCKPILES 

Sec.  582.  Except  for  stockpiles  located  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  Thailand,  a  country 
which  is  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  or  a  coimtry  which  is 
a  major  non-NATO  ally,  no  stockpile  may 
be  located  outside  the  boundaries  of  a 
United  States  military  base  or  a  military 
base  used  primarily  by  the  United  States. 

HONG  KONG 

Sec.  583.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
should  convey  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  United  Kingdom  strong  con- 
cerns over  the  absence  of  full  direct  elec- 
tions in  the  colony  and  lack  of  independent 
human  rights  guarantees  in  the  draft  Basic 
Law.  pending  the  colony's  scheduled  rever- 
sion to  China  in  1997. 

rescission 

Sec.  584.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1989, 
under  the  heading  'Economic  Support 
Fund",  $59,000,000  of  such  fimds  are  hereby 
rescinded:  Provided,  That  such  rescission 
may  be  derived  only  from  uneannarked 
funds  and  funds  earmarked  under  such 
heading  for  Sub-Saharan  Africa  and  allocat- 
ed for  Sudan,  Somalia,  and  Liberia. 

Mr.  OBEY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  V? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
language  contained  in  section 
568(a)(3)  of  H.R.  2939. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
save  time  by  conceding  the  point  of 
order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  For  purposes  of 
the  Record,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da must  state  his  point  of  order 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, subparagraph  (3)  earmarks  $3.5 
million  of  military  aid  funds  for  the 
procurement  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion for  foreign  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  paramilitary  units  for  use  In 
narcotics  control  in  Bolivia.  Peru,  Co- 
lombia, and  Ecuador.  While  the  ear- 
marking technically  constitutes  legis- 
lation in  appropriations,  I  agree  with 
the  thrust  of  the  provision  and  there- 
fore will   not  raise  a  point  of  order 
against   the  entire  section.   However, 
this  subparagraph  waives  a  longstand- 
ing prohibition  in  law,  section  482(b), 
which    prohibits    the    State    Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  International  Nar- 
cotics Matters  from  providing  weapons 
and  ammunition  to  foreign  countries. 
There  is  a  very  sound  reason  why  this 
prohibition  is  in  the  law.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  long  believed 
that  we  do  not  want  to  turn  INM  into 
an  arms  merchant  to  the  world,  nor  do 
we  want  to  open  another  military  aid 
spigot  through  INM.  Time  and  time 
again,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  refused  to  waive  this  prohibition. 

I  do  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Obey,  for  trying  to  ad- 
dress a  very  serious  problem,  and  that 
is  the  need  to  provide  weapons  to  drug 
enforcement  units  in  South  America. 
It  was  precisely  because  we  shared  the 
belief  that  some  assistance  of  this  sort 
was  needed  that  we  included  such  aid 
in  the  1988  omnibus  antidrug  bill 
However,  in  that  bill  we  did  not  lift 
the  prohibition  on  INM  providing 
weapons,  but  insisted  that  it  be  provid- 
ed through  regular  DOD  channels.  We 
also  Included  a  number  of  other  signif- 
icant conditions  on  the  aid  which  were 
designed  to  ensure  that  it  was  not  mis- 
used by  recipient  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  482(b).  pro- 
hibiting INM  from  providing  weapons 
to  foreign  countries,  is  a  longstanding 
legislative  prohibition.  Lines  of  section 
568(a)(3)  waives  that  prohibition  in 
current  law.  and  therefore  violates 
clause  2(c)  of  rule  XXI  of  the  House 
rules.  I  therefore  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  the  words  "notwithstanding 
section  482(b)  of  such  Act,"  contained 
on  lines  6  and  7  on  page  89.  and  insist 
on  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
dispute  the  intention  of  the  effect  of 
the  language.  In  fact,  we  think  it  is 
quite  different.  I  cannot  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman's  point  of 
order  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Eckart).  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded.  The  point 
of  order  is  sustained,  and  the  words 
"notwithstanding  section  482(b)  of 
such  Act  "  are  ordered  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

Are  there  additional  points  of  order 
on  title  V? 
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Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
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AMENDMENT  OPFERED  BY  MR.  NIELSON  OP  UTAH 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, pursuant  to  the  rule.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  it  the  Chair's 
understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]  is  the  desig- 
nee of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey]  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Yes.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey]  is  designating  me  as 
the  one  to  offer  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah:  On  page  102.  following  line  11,  insert 
the  following  new  general  provision: 

"WEST  BANK  SCHOOI.S 

Sec.  585.  The  United  States  Congress 
commends  Israels  decision  to  open  schools 
on  the  West  Bank  tieginning  July  22,  1989. 
The  Congress  expresses  the  hope  that  all 
schools  will  be  opened  at  an  early  date  and 
will  remain  open,  will  not  be  used  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  and  will  be  respected  and  re- 
garded as  places  of  learning,  not  as  places 
from  which  to  further  violent  activity." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
NiELsoN]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, several  weeks  ago  I  proposed  an 
amendment  urging  Israel  to  reopen 
the  Palestinian  schools  on  the  West 
Bank.  That  amendment  was  originally 
to  be  offered  to  the  foreign  affairs  au- 
thorization bill;  however,  there  was  an 
important  meeting  on  July  5  being 
held  of  the  Likud  Party,  at  which 
there  was  pressure  on  Mr.  Shamir 
from  the  right,  and  from  Mr.  Sharon 
and  others. 

At  the  request  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues whom  I  respect  very  much.  I 
withheld  the  amendment  at  that  time, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  out- 
come of  that  meeting,  and  obtained  in- 
stead a  promise  that  the  leadership  of 
the  House,  particularly  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  and  others  would  help  assure 
me  the  opportunity  to  offer  the 
amendment  during  consideration  of 
the  foreign  operations  appropriations 
bill. 

They  have  kept  their  promise,  and 
the  amendment  is  now  before  us. 

Several  things  have  happened  since 
that  time.  For  one  thing,  the  Likud 
meeting  came  forward,  but  did  not 
affect  the  closure  of  schools.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Israeli  Government 
has  shifted  further  to  the  right.  The 
Israeli  Government  has  since  made  an 
announcement  to  begin  opening  some 
schools  tomorrow  the  22d.  We  applaud 


that.  In  order  to  reflect  the  changes 

brought  about  by  that  announcement 
and  to  reach  a  compromise  on  this 
amendment,  we  have  dropped  all  the 

"whereases."  in  an  effort  to  stop 
finger  pointing  on  any  side. 

The  amendment  we  have  now  has 
been  worked  out  jointly  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar].  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Berman].  and  myself.  The 
West  Bank  school  amendment  reads  as 
follows:  First  starts  off  with  commen- 
dation of  Israel  for  the  steps  they 
have  taken  and  for  the  announcement 
that  schools  will  be  opened.  First  sec- 
tion says  the  U.S.  Congress  commends 
Israel  s  decision  to  open  schools  on  the 
West  Bank,  beginning  July  22.  1989. 
The  second  one  indicates  Congress  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  all  schools  will 
be  open  at  an  early  date  and  remain 
open,  and  not  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  be  respected  and  regarded 
as  places  of  learning,  not  as  places 
from  which  to  further  violent  activity. 

We  think  it  is  balanced.  It  indicates 
that  schools  should  not  be  places  to 
foment  violence  or  closed  for  political 
purposes. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  expresses  the 
hope  that  schools  will  be  opened  at  an 
early  date,  and  they  will  be  centers  of 
learning. 

Let  me  indicate  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
support  for  this.  We  have  a  letter  from 
the  Jewish  Peace  Lobby  commending 
us  for  this  action  and  commending  the 
substitute  taken. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Jewish  Peace  Lobby, 
College  Park.  MD.  July  19.  1989. 
Dear   Member  of  Congress;   The  Jewish 
Peace  Lobby  is  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  a 
request  from  over  fifty  rabbis  from  across 
the  United  States. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  the  rabbis  urges 
you  to  support  a  Sense  of  the  Congress  Res- 
olution calling  upon  the  Israeli  government 
to  re-open  the  schools  on  the  West  Bank. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  such  a  resolu- 
tion will  be  offered  a£  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  and  will  be  on 
the  floor  within  a  matter  of  days.  We  urge 
you  to  support  the  legislation. 

Recently  the  Israeli  government  an- 
nounced that  they  would  soon  start  re-open- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  schools;  we 
applaud  this  decision  and  we  look  forward 
to  its  implementation. 

However,  it  Is  important  that  Congress 
speak  out  on  this  Issue,  for  several  reasons: 
1  The  use  of  school  closure  as  a  means  of 
collective  punishment  raises  an  Issue  of 
principle  on  which  it  is  important  that  the 
Congress  speak  out. 

2.  A  statement  by  the  Congress  will 
strengthen  those  Israelis,  both  within  the 
government  and  within  the  larger  society, 
who  have  been  fighting  to  have  the  schooU 
re-opened. 

3  The  Government  of  Israel  sUtement 
does  not  extend  to  the  universities. 
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4.  The  Government  of  Israel  statement 
leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  schools 
will  be  closed  again  in  the  future. 

The  Jewish  Peace  Lobby  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Israel's  right  to  live  In  peace  and 
security.  We  believe  that  this  right  can  only 
be  fully  secure  when  a  political  settlement  is 
achieved  which  accepts  that  the  Palestinian 
people  have  a  right  to  self-determination. 
Re-opening  the  schools  will  help  establish  a 
favorable  environment  within  which 
progress  towards  a  political  settlement  may 
hopefully  be  achieved. 
Sincerely, 

Jerome  M.  Segal. 

President 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  Recently.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  called  upon  the  Israeli 
government  to  permit  the  re-opening  of 
schools  in  the  West  Bank. 

We  are  writing  to  you  to  urge  that  you 
join  with  Secretary  Baker  In  making  this  re- 
quest. We  understand  that  a  Sense  of  the 
Congress  Resolution  to  this  effect  is  under 
consideration,  and  we  urge  you  to  support 
such  resolution. 

The  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  is  a  con- 
flict between  two  nationalisms,  each  with  le- 
gitimate claims.  It  cannot  be  resolved  unless 
each  side  recognizes  and  respects  the  righs 
of  the  other.  The  conflict  cannot  tie  re- 
solved through  military  means.  A  political 
solution  is  required. 

We  believe  that  re-opening  the  West  Bank 
schools  will  be  a  small  but  significant  first 
step  towards  creating  an  environment 
within  which  progress  towards  a  political 
settlement  is  possible. 

The  schools  have  now  been  closed  for  well 
over  a  year.  To  deprive  an  entire  population 
of  their  schools  is  to  enact  a  form  of  collec- 
tive punishment  targeted  at  the  young.  It 
strikes  deeply  at  the  aspirations  of  the  Pal- 
estinian pieople  to  provide  a  better  life  for 
their  children. 

Such  steps  only  serve  to  embitter  the  Pal- 
estinians; yet  a  lasting  peace  will  require 
that  the  two  peoples  treat  each  other  with 
mutual  respect.  This  is  not  the  way  to  move 
forward. 

As  American  Jews  committed  to  a  secure 
and  humane  Israel  we  urge  you  to  call  on 
the  Israeli  government  to  re-open  the 
schools.  We  make  this  request  as  friends  of 
Israel,  and  we  urge  you  to  demonstrate  your 
concern  for  both  Israel  and  the  Palestinians 
by  speaking  out  on  this  issue. 
signatories 

Rabbi  Rebecca  Alpert.  Philadelphia,  PA. 

Rabbi  Robert  Aronowitz,  Howard  Beach, 
NY. 

Rabbi  Philip  J.  Bentley.  Jericho.  NY. 

Rabbi  Solomon  S.  Bernards.  New  York 
aty.  NY. 

Rabbi  Reeve  Brenner.  Bethesda,  MD. 

Rabbi  Hillel  Cohn,  San  Bernardino.  CA. 

Rabbi  James  S.  Diamond.  St.  Louis.  MO. 

Rabbi  Denise  Eger.  Los  Angeles.  CA. 

Rabbi  Charles  Feinberg.  Poughkeepsie. 
NY. 

Rabbi  Edward  Feld.  Princeton.  NJ. 

Rabbi  Arnold  G.  Pink.  Alexandria.  VA. 

Rabbi  Sue  Frank.  Philadelphia,  PA. 

Rabbi  Allen  I.  F^eehllng,  Los  Ajigeles,  CA. 

Rabbi  John  S.  Friedman,  Durham.  NC. 

Rabbi  Yonassan  Gershom,  Sandstone. 
MN. 

Rabbi  Rosalind  A.  Gold.  Reston,  VA. 

Rabbi  Robert  E.  Goldburg.  New  York 
City,  NY. 

Rabbi  Lynn  Gottlieb.  Albuquerque.  NM. 

Rabbi  Julie  Greenberg.  Philadelphia,  PA. 

Rabbi  Marc  A.  Gruber,  Westbury,  NY. 


Rabbi  Richard  Harkavy.  Greensboro.  NC. 

Rabbi  Norman  D.  Hlrsh.  Seattle.  WA. 

Rabbi  Burt  Jacobson.  Berkeley.  CA. 

Rabbi  Neil  Komlnsky.  Brookllne.  MA. 

Rabbi  Nancy  Kreimer.  Bala,  PA. 

Rabbi  Daniel  I.  Leifer,  Chicago.  lU 

Rabbi  Robert  Levlne.  Danbury.  CT. 

Rabbi  Sue  E.  Levy.  Houston.  TX. 

Rabbi  Charles  Lippman.  New  York  City. 
NY. 

Rabbi  Jane  Litman.  Manhattan  Beach, 
CA. 

Rabbi  Jerome  R.  Mallno.  Danbury,  CT. 

Rabbi  Jonathan  W.  Mallno,  Greensboro, 
NC. 

Rabbi  Morris  B.  Margolies,  Kansas  City. 
MO. 

Rabbi  Robert  J.  Marx.  Glencoe.  IL. 

Rabbi  Marshall  T.  Meyer.  New  York  City, 
NY. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Milgrom.  Berkeley,  CA. 

Rabbi  Sanford  Ragins,  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Rabbi  Michael  M.  Remson,  Naperville.  IL. 

Rabbi  Jeffrey  Roth.  Philadelphia.  PA. 

Rabbi  Steven  Saltzman.  Greensboro.  NC. 

Rabbi  Steven  Schatz.  Santa  Ana.  CA. 

Rabbi  Joshua  Stampf  er.  Portland.  OR. 

Rabbi  Shlra  Stem.  Morganville.  NJ. 

Rabbi  Max  Vorspan.  Los  Angeles.  CA. 

Rabbi  Brian  Walt.  Media.  PA. 

Rabbi  Donald  Weber,  Malboro.  NJ. 

Rabbi  Sheila  P.  Weinberg.  Philadelphia. 
PA. 

Rabbi  Lew  Weiss.  Indianapolis,  IN. 

Rabbi  Joseph  S.  Weizenbaum,  Tucson.  AZ. 

Rabbi  A.J.  Wolf,  Chicago,  IL. 

Rabbi  Marjorie  Yudkin.  Easton.  PA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  teachers  unions 
in  Israel  have  come  out  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  support  for  opening  the 
schools.  Also  Secretary  Jim  Baker,  3 
days  after  we  introduced  our  resolu- 
tion, came  out  in  a  speech  to  AIPAC 
indicating  the  schools  should  be 
opened  as  well.  Furthermore,  yester- 
day in  the  Senate  there  was  an  amend- 
ment very  similar  to  this  without  the 
last  phrase,  which  was  passed  by  a 
voice  vote  last  night,  so  the  Senate  has 
gone  on  record  in  this  same  area. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  there  is  a  long  list  of 
reasons  why  I  am  offering  this.  Let  me 
say,  first  of  all,  that  I  have  a  long- 
standing interest  in  the  Middle  East 
having  worked  there  on  two  occasions 
with  Stanford  Research  in  1956  and 
with  the  Ford  Foundation  in  1970.  So, 
I  have  an  interest  in  the  region.  I  also 
have  an  interest  in  education  having 
been  an  educator  most  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  reopening 
of  the  schools  will  be  a  great  step 
toward  peace.  I  think  it  will  help 
resume  the  negotiations  toward  that 
end.  I  believe  it  will  be  in  everybody's 
interest,  including  Israel's,  and  also 
the  Palestinian's,  to  have  the  schools 
opened.  We  want  to  commend  them 
for  the  suggestion  that  the  first 
through  sixth  grades,  plus  the  high 
school  seniors,  will  be  opened;  and  we 
hope  that  the  7th  through  the  Uth 
grade  will  soon  be  open  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
first  step,  but  our  resolution  suggests 
that  we  want  to  not  only  open  them, 
but  to  keep  them  open.  Schools  on  the 
West  Bank  have  been  opened  and 
closed  in  the  past  prior  to  the  intifada. 


Educators  are  trying  to  catch  up  with 
lost  time.  We  don't  want  students  to 
be  illiterate.  Some  have  missed  a 
whole  year  of  school,  some  have 
missed  2  years  of  school.  Even  the  dis- 
tribution of  homework  has  been  pro- 
hibited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey],  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
simply  express  my  admiration  for  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson] 
and  my  appreciation  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  approached  this 
matter.  I  know  from  having  talked  to 
him  a  number  of  times  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  him.  I  know 
that  he  feels  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science, and  I  think  he  brings  credit  to 
the  House  because  of  his  concern  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  everyone 
wants  to  see  those  schools  opened.  I 
certainly  want  to  see  them  open.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  schools  closed  as  a 
punishment  for  an  entire  group  be- 
cause of  the  conduct  of  a  select  few 
within  that  group.  But  I  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  the  language  associ- 
ated with  the  amendment  was  fair  to 
all  parties. 

I  should  explain,  I  think,  to  the 
House  why  this  language  is  here  on 
this  amendment.  I  was  asked  during 
consideration  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  authorization  bill 
whether  I  would  agree  if  this  issue  was 
not  addressed  on  that  bill,  if  I  would 
agree  to  allow  a  debate  on  the  gentle- 
man's original  amendment  on  this  bill. 
I  indicated  that  I  would  not  commit 
myself  to  allowing  a  legislative  amend- 
ment on  an  appropriation  bill  unless  I 
was  confident  that  the  language  was 
such  that  it  was  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  the  situation  at  hand.  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson],  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman],  worked  very  cooperatively  to 
work  out  language  which  was  accepta- 
ble to  all  parties.  I  also  appreciate  the 
action  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[IMs.  Oakar]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  language 
fairly  states  what  we  believe  ought  to 
happen  in  the  situation.  I  think  it 
fairly  states  the  obligations  that  every 
party  has,  and  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utoh.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey],  the  chairman,  for 
his  great  help  in  this  whole  process.  It 
would  not  have  happened  without  his 
cooperation. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Nielson)  for  yielding. 
and  I.  too.  would  like  to  commend  him 
for  his  concern  about  this  issue  and 
for  the  language  that  he  has  present- 
ed to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  which 
was  worked  out  with  the  author  and  a 
number  of  other  interested  parties  I 
think  is  fair  and  is  balanced  language. 
I  do  believe  that  the  Record  should  re- 
flect several  of  the  relevant  factual 
circumstances  surrounding  this  issue 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  we  are  consid- 
ering this  amendment  and  that  the 
language  has  been  generally  agreed  to. 
I  think  that  the  factual  underpinnings 
need  to  be  spelled  out,  at  least  in  sum- 
mary form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  nobody  wants 
to  see  these  schools  closed  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  in  everybody's  interest  for 
these  schools  to  remain  open,  and  I 
think  that  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  understand  that  few  coun- 
tries In  the  world  respect  and  value 
education  more  than  the  country  of 
Israel. 

In  fact,  not  a  single  Arab  university 
had  been  allowed  in  the  West  Bank 
until  it  came  under  Israels  control  in 
1967.  and  now  since  it  has  been  under 
Israel's  control  there  are  six  fully  ac 
credited  universities  where  there  were 
none  with  more  than  14.000  students 
and  600  lecturers. 

In  addition  to  that,  since  1967  the 
number  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
has  increased  by  50  percent  from  the 
numbers  that  existed  prior  to  1967 
The  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  during  the 
time  that  this  territory  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  Israel  has  more  than 
doubled. 

Also  an  important  point  that  I  think 
needs  to  be  put  on  the  record  is  that 
the  schools  in  Gaza  were  never  closed 
The  schools  in  the  West  Bank  were 
closed,  and  this  was  a  wrenching  and 
difficult  decision  by  the  government  in 
Israel,  and  it  was  made  only  because  of 
the   fact   that   the   leadership   of   the 
PLO  decided  to  use  the  schools  in  the 
West  Bank  as  a  staging  ground  for  vio- 
lence and  a  staging  ground  for  terror 
ism.  A  different  decision  was  made  in 
Gaza  where  the  schools  were  allowed 
to  continue  for  educational  purposes 
and  those  schools  have  stayed  opened. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  to  close 
the  schools  originally  was  a  difficult 
one.    It    prompted    and    continues    to 
prompt    considerable    debate    within 
Israel.  The  Israelis  themselves  are  the 
first  to  say  that  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  keep  children  in  the  classroom.  Un- 
fortunately  too  often   it   has   been   a 
part  of  PLO  doctrine  and  PLO  views 
to  use  the  schools  for  violence,   and 
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just  to  spell  out  briefly,  as  Daoud 
Kuttab  outlined  in  the  Journal  of  Pal- 
estine Studies,  'In  schools  demonstra- 
tions and  stone  throwing  are  part  of  a 
tradition."  and  he  spells  out  that  chil- 
dren participate  in  hostile  activities  by 
•playing  hooky  en  masse  and  by 
throwing  stones  at  passing  Israeli  ve- 
hicles, to  hitting  Israeli  cars  to  become 
a  hero.  Schools  are  a  natural  place  for 
a  demonstration  to  begin  because  of 
the  large  number  of  children  gathered 
in  one  place."  The  PLO  unfortunately 
and  tragically  has  traditionally  used 
schools  for  fomenting  violence.  The 
PLO  itself  has  described  the  West 
Bank  Bir  Zeit  University  as  a  "genuine 
fortress  encountering  the  Zionist 
enemy." 

In  light  of  that  unfortunate  factual 
set  of  circumstances  I  believe  that  the 
decision  of  the  Israelis  to  open  the 
schools  is  important.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson] 
for  putting  this  language  together  in 
this  thoughtful  and  balanced  fashion 
which  begins  by  commending  the  Is- 
raelis' decision  to  open  the  schools, 
and  I  earnestly  hope,  and  I  think 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
throughout  our  country  earnestly 
hope,  that  the  PLO  will  abandon  using 
schools  as  instruments  of  violence  and 
terror  so  that  in  fact  they  can  again  be 
used  for  educational  purposes,  which 
is  what  they  should  be  u.sed  for.  and 
they  will  then  provide  the  opportunity 
for  them  to  remain  open. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Levine]  for  his  comments, 
and  I  do  commend  Israel  for  the  steps 
they  have  taken,  the  steps  in  educa- 
tion, since  1967.  and  I  am  glad  they 
are  reopening  the  schools. 

My  colleagues  will  note  that  we  do 
start  with  accommodation.  We  also 
end  with  it  should  not  be  used  for  vio- 
lent activity.  I  think  it  is  fair  and  bal- 
anced for  all  parties  concerned.  The 
important  thing  is  to  put  the  peace 
process  forward  there. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Nielson]  and  revised  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  Obey  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Berman]. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  intifadah. 
the  world  media  has  focused  on  the 
youngsters  who  have  had  a  visible  role 
in  the  violence  in  Judea-Samaria  and 
the  Gaza  Strip.  It  is  less  commonly 
known,  however,  that  schools  have 
become  centers  for  organizing  and  fo- 
menting acts  of  violence. 

There  are  documented  occasions 
where    masked    PLO    extremists    have 
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actually  entered  classrooms  and  driven 
pupils  into  the  streets  to  join  the  riot- 
ing. That  was  the  underlying  reason 
for  the  Israeli  decision  to  close 
schools. 

To  certain  elements  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  the  schools 
were  not  centers  of  learning,  and  the 
education  of  children  was  not  limited 
to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

My  colleagues,  at  first  glance,  the 
objective  of  this  bill  sounds  as  Ameri- 
can as  apple  pie— "open  the  schools 
allow  Palestinian  children  to  be  edu- 
cated. "  But  the  problem  here  is  that 
these  children  were  being  educated  in 
the  arts  and  artifices  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare rather  than  in  truly  educational 
curricula. 

The  PLO  made  it  clear  that  in  its 
view,  children  were  not  to  be  spared  in 
its  conflict  with  the  Government  of 
Israel.  Let  us  heed  carefully  their  own 
words: 

"Every  child  must  carry  the  stone 
and  throw  it  at  the  occupier.  The 
molotov  cocktail  heroes  of  all  ages 
must  bum  a  fire  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  and  fight  him  face-to-face." 
That  quotation  comes  from  a  PLO 
flier  distributed  in  February  1989. 

Seven-year-old  children  are  used  to 
set  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to 
block  traffic. 

Eleven-year-olds  have  been  placing 
stones  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
shooting  people  with  slingshots. 

Pifteen-year-olds  have  been  throw- 
ing rocks  and  bypassing  the  curfew. 

This  is  not  a  black  and  white  issue. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  the  Israeli 
Government  simply  denying  young 
Palestinians  the  right  to  an  education. 
Throughout  history  the  Jewish  people 
have  placed  the  highest  premium  on 
education.  So.  too.  has  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Israeli  Government 
has  recently  announced  its  intention 
to  open  the  schools.  Accordingly,  this 
amendment  is  appropriate  and  timely, 
and  I  support  it  and  it  is  sincerely 
hoped,  that  the  PLO  will  bear  in  mind 
the  admonition  set  forth  in  the 
amendment,  that  "the  schools  will  not 
be  used  for  political  purposes,  and  will 
be  respected  and  regarded  ais  places  of 
learning,  not  as  places  from  which  to 
further  violent  activity." 

Mr  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr  Chairman,  I  think 
It  IS  important  at  this  point  to  make  clear  to 
Members  what  the  Israeli  announcennent  does 
arxl  why  we  feel  that  a  staterDent  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  school 
closures  is  necessary  and  appropriate  at  this 
time 

The  Israelis  have  announced  that  some 
schools  will  be  opened  on  July  22,  beginning 
with  grades  1-6  and  the  senior  high  school 
students  They  have  said  that  they  will  gradu- 
ally open  the  other  grades  in  the  near  future. 
This  IS  an  important  first  step  However,  we 
would  like  to  see  all  the  schools  open,  and 
everything  possible  done  to  keep  them  open 
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)A/hile  the  Israeli  announcement  does  rrat 
extend  to  universities,  we  would  hope  that 
they  too  would  be  opened  in  the  near  future  in 
order  to  reestablish  a  normal  educational  envi- 
ronment. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  perhaps  the  Israeli 
announcement  has  been  expedited  as  a  result 
of  the  actions  that  have  been  taking  place 
here  in  Congress.  But  what  concerns  me  is 
tfie  possibility  that  the  announcement  may  be 
an  insincere  attempt  designed  to  take  United 
States  pressure  off  Israel. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  Israel  has  opened 
schools  in  the  West  Bank  since  the  occupa- 
tion In  1967.  I  also  recognize  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  intifadah  there  may  have  been 
some  instances  of  violence  in  some  of  the 
schools.  However,  the  important  question  is, 
"what  is  happening  now?" 

The  blanket  closure  of  all  schools  in  the 
West  Bank  as  punishment  for  a  few  incidents 
of  violence  in  a  few  isolated  schools  is  un- 
precedented in  world  history.  Children  have 
now  t>een  deprived  of  nearly  2  years  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  past  Congress  has  spoken  out 
against  the  use  of  food  as  a  weapon  and  it  is 
time  we  speak  out  against  the  withholding  of 
education  as  a  weapon  as  well.  We  are  quick 
to  criticize  human  rights  abuses  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  we  should  not  condone  the 
closure  of  schools  through  our  silence. 

The  Irony  of  it  all  is  that  violence  has  actual- 
ly Increased  as  a  result  of  the  school  clo- 
sures. The  number  of  children  who  have  tieen 
killed  or  who  have  been  injured  has  risen  dra- 
matically. The  level  of  frustration  on  the  part 
of  parents  has  only  served  to  increase  their 
anger  and  support  of  the  intifadah.  And  chil- 
dren are  more  likely  to  participate  in  the  intifa- 
dah with  the  schools  closed.  For  many,  it  be- 
comes their  mission.  News  stories  have  pro- 
filed numerous  children  who  have  develojaed 
a  fighter's  mentality  and  an  attitude  hardened 
by  violence.  Most  are  only  in  their  early  teens. 
As  Hava  Lazarus- Yafe.  a  professor  at  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem,  sakj,  "We  had  better 
let  the  future  leadership  of  ttie  Palestinians 
grow  In  universities,  rather  than  grow  frustrat- 
ed and  angry  in  jails." 

Inasmuch  as  ttiere  has  been  more  violerKe 
and  unrest  in  Gaza  ttian  in  the  West  Bank,  It 
Is  ironic  that  my  opponents  keep  stressing 
that  schools  in  Gaza  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  open.  The  applk»tion  of  the  policy 
itself  has  been  inconsistent  and  leads  one  to 
believe  that  ttie  true  motive  may  be  a  form  of 
collective  punishnrwnt  as  many  inside  Israel 
have  suggested. 

The  Israelis  have  said  that  tfiese  schools 
have  become  "centers  for  vkHence."  As  I 
have  sakJ  earlier,  that  may  have  happened  In 
a  couple  of  instances  in  some  areas.  But  the 
Israelis  have  gone  much  furttier  than  ctosing 
the  schools.  Even  the  distributksn  of  home- 
work or  informal  makeup  classes  have  been 
outlawed.  Provision  of  education,  even  in  pri- 
vate homes,  has  been  made  a  crime  for  whk:h 
teachers  can  be  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
prison.  For  instance,  on  September  6,  1988 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Al-Naiah  University 
in  Nablus— a  community  organization  provid- 
ing support  to  Vne  university— was  ck)sed 
down  indefiniteiy  after  soldiers  raided  the  soci- 
ety during  a  small  makeup  class  for  high 


school  students.  Two  students  and  two  teach- 
ers were  arrested. 

The  100-year-oid  Friends  Boys  School  in 
Ramallah,  had  t)egun  giving  parents  work- 
sheets for  their  sons  to  complete  at  home. 
Students  had  been  specifically  told  not  to 
come  to  the  school,  so  that  tfiere  woukl  be  no 
ambiguity  wnth  regard  to  demonstrations  or 
tfieir  activities  on  the  school  premises.  In  mid- 
October  the  head  of  the  scfiool  was  ordered 
to  cease  the  distribution  of  the  worksheets. 

The  Israelis  have  bzirred  the  U.N.  from  dis- 
tributing educational  kits  to  first-,  second-,  and 
third-grade  students  as  well.  All  98  of  the 
schools  operated  by  the  U.N.  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  [UNRWA]  have  tieen  closed. 

The  kxig-term  effects  of  this  situation  will 
be  dtffk:utt,  if  not  impossit>le  to  correct.  The 
impact  is  greatest  for  primary-aged  school 
chikiren  in  the  cognitive  devek}pment  stage  of 
their  education.  There  are  critical  ages  at 
which  students  have  to  learn  critical  skills,  es- 
pecially language  skills.  If  children  don't  ac- 
quire them  at  an  early  age,  they  never  perfect 
them  to  tt)e  same  level.  Two  years  of  lost 
education  means  that  younger  students  will 
have  forgotten  what  they  have  studied  and 
will  have  gone  back  to  illiteracy. 

Before  the  intifada,  illiteracy  was  virtually 
unknown  among  school-age  children  under  1 2 
in  ttra  West  Bank.  Now  a  wfiole  generation  of 
8-year-old  illiterates  has  been  created.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  schools  have  been 
closed  for  long  periods  of  time  prior  to  the  inti- 
fada. 

The  Palestinian  population  prides  itself  in 
being  Vne  most  educated  in  the  Arab  world 
Education  has  been  their  last  hope  to  better 
their  lives.  Now  this,  too,  has  been  taken  from 
them. 

There  has  been  great  debate  within  Israel 
itself  regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  school  clo- 
sure policy.  Israel's  own  Education  Minister 
Yitzhag  Navon  demanded  that  schools  in  the 
occupied  territories  be  opened.  Four  hundred 
Israeli  university  professors  petitioned  their 
Defense  Ministry  to  reopen  the  schools, 
saying  the  real  reason  for  continued  closure 
was  collective  punishment,  not  security  con- 
cerns. The  General  Union  of  Secondary  and 
Elementary  Teachers  has  signed  petitk>ns  re- 
questing ttie  immediate  reopening  of  all  West 
Bank  schools  as  well. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  these  schools  should  be  re- 
opened. Secretary  of  State  Baker  has  made 
tfiis  policy  clear  in  his  public  statements,  and 
ttie  U.S.  Senate  has  made  it  clear  in  passing 
a  similar  sense  of  the  Senate  last  night 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  tfiese  scfxmls  vnll 
be  "respected  and  regarded  as  places  of 
learning"  by  both  skies  in  this  conflict,  as  ttie 
amendment  makes  clear.  It  is  tfiese  small 
steps  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  region,  and  it  is  in  ttie  best  inter- 
est of  Israel  and  in  the  best  interest  of  tfie 
Palestinian  people  that  I  offer  this  balanced 
and  modest  amendment. 

D  1102 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 

OWCNS], 


Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  important 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  and  com- 
mend the  gentlenuui  for  his  interest 
and  for  his  leadership  on  this  vital 
question,  which  has  both  humanitari- 
an and  strategic  importance. 

I  have  followed  this  issue  carefully 
over  the  last  2  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  as  a  relatively  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Israel  and  to  the  West 
Bank,  and  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Nielson]  is  right  on  the  sub- 
stance of  this  issue. 

I  also  applaud  the  decision  by  the  Is- 
raeli Government  to  reopen  the 
schools,  and  express  my  hope  that  the 
other  secondary  grades  will  be  re- 
opened as  well,  and  that  conditions 
will  permit  the  universities  and  other 
schools  to  recommence  the  process  of 
education.  The  victims  have  been  the 
children,  and  in  the  end  the  cause  of 
peace  in  that  troubled  area  has  suf- 
fered by  the  schools  being  closed. 

The  decision  of  my  colleague  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  several 
weeks  ago  showed  his  good  judgment. 
That  was  made  obvious  by  what  has 
just  happened  in  the  reopening  of 
these  schools. 

These  are  very  difficult  times,  obvi- 
ously, for  Israel  and  for  Palestinians 
in  their  struggle  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences, and  I  think  this  amendment  is 
helpful  in  that  struggle. 

I  commend  my  colleague  and  the  Is- 
raeli Government  for  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
compliments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leland]. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  just  acknowledge  the  sin- 
cerity and  devotion  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  has  placed  in  this 
matter.  I  appreciate  the  time  and 
effort  that  the  gentleman  has  invested 
in  this  matter  and  also  the  spirit  of 
compromise  that  has  been  reached 
here. 

I  certainly  support  the  gentleman  in 
this  measure  as  it  stands  now,  and 
would  like  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  bringing 
this  issue  to  bear. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  this  time.  I 
do  not  know  Lf  I  need  all  the  5  min- 
utes, but  I  appreciate  all  that  time. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Niel- 
son]. In  this  whole  issue,  the  gentle- 
man has  been  extraordinarily  gra- 
cious. 
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I  think  my  colleagues  ought  to  know 
that  during  the  process  of  the  authori- 
zation legislation,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  NiELSoifl  was  permitted  to 
offer  a  more  stringent  amendment  rel- 
ative to  this  question.  He  graciously 
withdrew  the  amendment  because 
there  was  a  meeting  on  July  5  shortly 
after  the  passage  of  the  authorization 
bill  and  he  in  no  way  wanted  to  ob- 
struct the  potential  for  some  peace 
process  movement. 

So  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man first  and  foremost  for  this 
amendment. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  all  the 
people  who  have  played  a  role  in 
structuring  this  amendment  so  that 
we  couJd  get  unanimous  agreement 
about  the  language.  An  amendment  is 
not  always  what  everybody  wants  it  to 
be,  even  though  you  know  it  is  going 
to  be  a  good  one;  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman]  was  extremely  helpful  and 
gracious.  Certainly  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  by  allowing  a  waiver 
and  by  supporting  that  and  by  playing 
a  very  important  role,  as  he  always 
does,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey]  was  very,  very  helpful,  and 
the  Rules  Committee  as  well,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior] 
and  others. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  sign  that  if  we  can 
do  it  and  put  something  together, 
maybe  one  of  these  days  there  will  be 
peace  over  there. 

The  fact  Is  what  the  heart  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]  says  is  that  when 
people  try  to  do  the  right  thing,  you 
compliment  them;  so  he  begins  by 
complimenting  the  Government  of 
Israel  for  opening  some  of  the  schools. 
We  hope  that  all  the  schools  in  the 
very  near  future,  which  is  part  of  the 
amendment,  will  be  opened. 

I  am  a  former  educator.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  more  funda- 
mental than  education. 

Recently  I  had  the  experience  of  vis- 
iting the  West  Bank  and  Israel.  I  have 
to  tell  you.  it  was  a  sad  experience  for 
me  because  there  were  so  many  young 
kids  roaming  around  during  the  day.  I 
said  to  the  mayor  of  Bethlehem,  be- 
cause it  did  not  strike  me  why  and  I  do 
not  know  why  I  did  not  realize  this, 
but  I  forgot  that  the  schools  were 
closed. 

I  said,  "What  are  all  these  kids  doing 
on  the  streets?  It  is  about  1 1  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 

And  he  said.  "Well,  the  schools  are 
closed." 

Then  you  have  young  Israeli  sol- 
diers, young  people  there.  You  know, 
there  is  something  about  that  scene 
that  will  stick  in  my  mind.  I  really  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  if  you  leave  it 
up  to  some  of  the  young  people, 
maybe  we  would  see  more  of  a  connec- 
tion, because  their  lives  really  are  in 
close  proximity.  It  is  no  wonder  there 


have  been  some  rumbles  on  the  West 
Bank  and,  frankly,  some  violence  on 
the  West  Bank,  because  you  just 
cannot  have  that  type  of  tense  situa- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  fundamental 
that  these  schools  are  open. 

We  also  say  in  this  amendment  that 
violence  in  no  way  should  ever  be 
taught  in  schools,  and  if  that  has  been 
going  on,  then  it  ought  to  be  stopped 
immediately. 

Frankly,  these  young  people  who  de- 
serve a  right  to  education  should  get 
one. 

I  am  always  of  the  fundamental 
belief  that  when  you  serve  the  human- 
itarian needs  of  the  people,  whether  it 
is  the  Palestinians,  the  Israelis,  the 
Europeans  or  the  Africans  and  so 
forth,  when  you  address  their  basic  in- 
herent rights,  then  you  achieve  a  dig- 
nity that  surpasses  violence.  That  is 
what  I  think  we  are  saying.  We  want 
peace  over  there,  which  is  the  overrid- 
ing issue. 

One  step  in  the  right  direction  is  the 
cooperation  of  the  Israeli  Government 
and  the  Palestinians  in  opening  these 
schools. 

I  was  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see 
that  not  only  were  the  Palestinians  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  schools  opened, 
but  there  were  groups  within  Israel, 
the  Elementary  Teachers  Union,  the 
Secondary  Teachers  Union,  the  Educa- 
tion Section  of  the  Israeli  Minister  of 
Education  who  supported  that. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  say  that  all 
sides  seemed  to  agree  that  this  was  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

So  again  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man and  thank  my  colleague.  Let  us 
vote  on  this  unanimously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  a  colloquy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriations  process.  I. 
along  with  other  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  expressed 
concern  regarding  the  nature  and  level 
of  funding  for  long-term  African  de- 
velopment assistance.  Since  that  time, 
this  House  passed  a  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  which  provides  funds 
to  address  the  critical  needs  faced  by 
the  people  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  family  plan- 
ning, environmental  preservation,  and 
health  care.  By  authorizing  African 
development  assistance  at  $580  mil- 
lion, with  an  additional  $50  million  for 
the  Southern  African  Development 
Coordination  Conference  [SADCCl. 
this  House  sought  to  help  the  reversal 
of  a  long  neglected  and  catastrophic 
decline  in  the  quality  of  life  in  sub-Sa- 
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haran  Africa,  placing  at  risk  the  lives 
of  millions. 

During  the  appropriations  process, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr! 
Obey]  has  demonstrated  a  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  the  development  needs  In 
Africa  and  a  desire  to  see  that  these 
needs  were  met.  However,  severe  budg- 
eting constraints  have  resulted  in  an 
appropriations  of  $515  million  for  Af- 
rican development,  with  an  additional 
$50  million  for  the  SADCC. 

Given  the  severity  of  the  develop- 
ment crisis  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  I 
strongly  encourage  AID  to  cover  this 
shortfall,  especially  in  the  population, 
health  and  environmental  sectors,  out 
of  the  $1,884  billion  appropriated  for 
worldwide  development  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey], 

□  1120 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leland],  and  his  comments,  but  before 
I  do,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  certainly 
correct  that  this  bill  is  certainly  some- 
what lower  for  Africa  than  was  the  au- 
thorization. The  problem,  however,  is 
that  our  committee  had  about  $1  bil- 
lion less  to  allocate  than  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Foreign  Affairs  did.   I   would 
also  point  out  that  the  appropriations 
bill  has  about  $150  million  for  ESAP/ 
IMF  facility  primarily  for  low-interest 
loans   to  sub-Saharan   Africa.    It  has 
about  $485  million  in  IDA  money.  50 
percent  of  which  is  for  Africa;  $40  mil- 
lion for  IFAD  which  does  most  of  its 
work  in  Africa;  $105  million  for  the  Af- 
rican Development  Fund;  and  $9.6  mil- 
lion    paid-in     African     Development 
Bank,  and  $135  million  callable  cap- 
ital. There  is  $9  million  for  the  African 
Development    Foundation,    plus    $515 
million  for  sub-Saharan  development 
assistance,  and  $50  million  for  SADCC. 
and    plus    last    year    the    committee 
wrote   a  debt    provision,   section   572. 
and  under  it  President  Bush  at  the 
economic    summit    in    Paris    just   an- 
nounced they  will  go  forward  with  up 
to  $1  billion  in  debt  relief  for  the  poor- 
est countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  be- 
cause of  that  provision  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  McHdgh] 
worked  so  hard  to  get  last  year. 

I  think  that  Africa  is  generously  sup- 
ported in  this  bill  and  will  continue  to 
get  our  support. 

Nonetheless.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  that  notwithstanding 
the  budgetary  constraints  upon  us. 
there  is  an  immense  problem  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  which  requires  all  ap- 
propriate available  resources  for  long- 
term  development  In  the  region,  and  I, 
therefore,  join  him  in  urging  AID  to 
use  the  moneys  appropriated  for  gen- 
eral development  assistance  to  achieve 
higher  funding  levels  for  African  de- 
velopment assistance. 
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Again,  AID'S  efforts  in  this  regard 
are  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
activities  in  the  area  of  natural-re- 
source protection,  improvements  in 
health  conditions,  and  vountary 
family  planning. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee. Let  me  acknowledge  his  generosity 
in  considering  these  matters  not  only 
this  year  but  in  the  years  past,  and 
certainly  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McHugh]  for  his  efforts  in 
the  debt-reduction  effort  In  Africa. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  to  express  my  appreciation, 
first  of  all,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  taking  this  time  to  empha- 
size the  urgency  of  Africa's  economic 
requirements  and  the  gap  between  the 
resources  that  are  required  on  the  con- 
tinent and  the  resources  that  are 
being  provided. 

Like  the  gentleman  In  the  well,  I 
have  great  appreciation  for  the  work 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
understand  clearly  the  constraints 
under  which  the  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations and  his  subconunlttee.  in 
particular,  have  been  operating  this 
year. 

The  reality,  however.  Is  that  Africa 
remains  the  poorest  of  all  continents. 
It  has  the  highest  debt  burden  in  rela- 
tion to  exports  of  any  region  in  the 
world.  Its  per  capita  food  production 
throughout  the  1980's  has  been  on  the 
decline.  Its  per  capita  income  has  been 
on  the  decline.  Yet,  the  contribution 
to  Africa  from  our  foreign  aid  budget 
has  also  been  on  the  decline. 

It  was  back  in  as  recently  as  1984 
that  Africa  claimed  about  14  percent 
of  America's  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. Today,  In  this  bill,  the  appro- 
priations bill  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, the  proportion  of  that  bill  that 
is  focused  upon  the  African  continent 
is  only  11  percent.  The  continent  most 
in  decline  is  receiving  a  disproportion- 
ate reduction  in  resources,  and  that  is 
something  I  hope  we  can  correct  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  would  also 
like  to  compliment  him  for  his  leader- 
ship. He  has  been  most  outstanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  title  V? 

KUXKmtXKT  OITKRED  BY  MX.  TRAnCANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thaticant:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
TITLE  VI— FUNDING  LEVELS 

■XDUCTION  of  APraOPRIATIOHS  AHB  OTHER 
nXW  BUDCKT  ADTHORITY 

Sbc.  601.  Each  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority provided  by  the  preceding  provisions 


of  this  Act  is  hereby  reduced  by  3  percent, 
except  that  this  section  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  new  budget  authority  provid- 
ed for  "INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 
CONTROL". 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  biU  left  the  authorizing  stage  of 
floor  activity  at  $11.1  billion.  In  less 
than  10  days  it  is  back  at  $14.3  billion, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  question  that.  I 
do  not  have  enough  strength  to  ques- 
tion that. 

I  had  a  series  of  three  amendments, 
and  I  offered  but  one.  It  is  the  3-per- 
cent cut  which  would  cut  $450  million, 
and  I  offer  that  one  because,  to  be 
quite  frank,  I  probably  cannot  even 
pass  that  here  on  the  House  floor. 

Some  people  said,  "Why  do  you  have 
across-the-board  cuts?"  Let  me  tell  the 
Members  something,  districts  like 
mine,  when  there  were  cuts  In  the  do- 
mestic budget,  received  no  exemption. 
They  were  not  spared  from  the  action. 

A  3-percent  cut  of  $450  million  is 
minimal.  I  would  exempt  the  money 
for  narcotics  control,  but  I  look  at  the 
bill  and  some  people  say,  "You  keep 
taking  off  on  this  committee."  I  am 
not.  I  do  not  think  this  committee 
could  be  better  led  than  its  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey].  I  think  he  has  done  a  real  good 
job.  I  have  come  in  conflict  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  district 
that  has  been  destroyed  literally,  and 
I  have  had  to  take  a  shot. 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schubier]  brought  an 
amendment  to  take  about  $750  million 
from  NASA  and  put  that  money  into 
housing  and  domestic  needs,  and  it 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  I  did 
not  like  to  pit  NASA  against  those  do- 
mestic needs,  but  I  voted  with  my  dis- 
trict. 

Here  is  where  we  should  be  taking 
the  money,  folks,  a  little  bit  of  money, 
at  least,  in  trying  to  buoy  up  some  of 
the  sagging  economies  of  Industrial- 
ized communities  that  have  lost  their 
base. 

I  look  at  the  bill  and  there  is  money 
in  here  for  the  West  Bank.  What 
about  our  east  coast?  There  is  money 
in  here  for  South  America.  What 
about  south  Philadelphia?  There  Is 
money  in  here  for  the  Middle  East. 
What  about  Middle  America?  There  is 
money  in  here  for  Central  America. 
What  about  central  Los  Angeles? 
What  about  the  Bronx?  What  about 
Brooklyn?  What  about  water  lines? 
What  about  bridges?  What  about 
roads? 


I  am  going  to  tell  the  Members  that 
I  want  some  money  for  America  and 
its  infrastructure  and  programs,  and 
specifically  I  want  some  money  for  my 
district,  which  lost  55,000  jobs,  and  I 
do  not  want  any  more  excuses,  because 
I  plan  to  be  a  cancer  around  here.  I 
am  going  to  push  against  the  appro- 
priations bills  that  are  not  going  to  be 
helping  our  people. 

Our  taxpayers  are  being  eaten  up 
with  school  taxes,  property  taxes, 
excise  taxes,  we  are  taxing  their  goat, 
their  moat,  their  boat,  and  the  next 
thing  we  will  be  doing  is  taxing  the 
American  votes,  and  I  think  this  is  one 
area  where  we  could  take  $450  million. 

Some  people  said.  "Why  did  you  not 
exempt  Israel  and  Egypt?"  Because  I 
think  Israel  and  Egypt  could  afford  a 
3-percent  cut, 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that,  I  move  the 
question,  if  there  is  no  opposition,  and 
I  welcome  no  opposition,  and  I  would 
appreciate  the  amendment  being 
placed  in  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OBEY  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TRAFICANT 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OBEY  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant 
Strike  all  after  the  words  "section  601"  and 
insert:  "Except  for  amounts  appropriated 
for  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Development  As- 
sistance. Southern  Africa,  Development  As- 
sistance, the  Peace  Corps,  International 
Narcotics  Control,  Anti-Terrorism  Assist- 
ance, Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance, 
and  Emergency  Refuge  and  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance,  appropriations  con- 
tained in  this  Act  for  each  account  shall  be 
reduced  by  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
appropriated  and  unearmarked  funds.". 

Mr,  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fuUy 
recognize  the  sentiments  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke, 
but  let  me  put  this  question  in  per- 
spective. The  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  today  is  $6.5  blUion  below 
the  1985  level  for  foreign  aid.  That 
means  that  since  1985,  we  have  cut 
foreign  aid  by  31  percent.  It  Is  $1.2  bil- 
lion Ijelow  the  1981  level,  a  cut  of  8 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  each  of  the  last  3 
years  the  foreign  aid  bill  has  cut  a 
larger  percentage  from  the  President's 
request  than  has  any  other  appropria- 
tion subcommittee  in  this  Congress, 
and  this  bill  today,  the  product  of  this 
subcommittee,  produces  the  second- 
largest  cut  from  the  President's  re- 
quest of  any  appropriation  bill  that 
will  be  handled  this  year. 

I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone 
in  terms  of  demonstrated  concerns  for 
taxpayers'  money. 

D  1130 

In  fact,  virtually  all  of  the  criticism 
which  this  subcommittee  has  received 
in  this  town  has  come  from  those  who 
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have  been  squawking  about   past   re- 
ductions in  this  bill. 

I  would  simply  make  the  point  that 
foreign  assistance  has  already  been  cut 
deeply.  I  would  make  the  point  also 
that  the  gentleman  indicates  he  is  con- 
cerned about  Middle  America  and  do- 
mestic programs.  So  am  I.  My  record 
demonstrates  that.  So  is  every  member 
of  this  subcommittee.  That  is  why  we 
will  be  passing  11  separate  appropria- 
tion bills  dealing  with  the  domestic 
priorities  of  this  country. 

This  is  the  only  bill  that  deals  with 
our  diplomatic,  international  concerns, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  having  cut 
the  funding  level  for  foreign  aid  by 
over  30  percent  since  1985.  we  have 
done  our  duty  in  protecting  the  tax- 
payers' interests.  I  am  proud  of  that. 
and  I  would  ask  for  support  for  my 
amendment  which  cuts  a  modest 
amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  for  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Baker  III.,  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Secretaky  or  State. 
Washington,  July  20.  1989. 
Hon.  David  Obey. 

Chairman,    Committee   on   Appropriations. 
Subcommittee    on    Foreign    Operations 
Export    Financing,    and    Related    Pro- 
grams, House  of  Representatives. 
Dear   Dave;   I   am   writing   regarding   the 
FY- 1990  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  bill  as 
reported  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com 
mittee  on  July  19. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration in  which  you  and  Congressman  Ed 
wards  have  worked  with  the  Administration 
to  craft  a  compromise  bill.  You  may  be  as 
sured  that  this  bill  will  have  my  support 
through  House  passage,  although  we  will 
certainly  work  to  improve  it  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  Conference. 

For  a  number  of  our  programs,  the  bill 
provides  funds  at  the  Presidents  request 
level.  In  addition,  earmarking  has  been  lim 
ited  in  this  years  bill.  We  applaud  both  ac 
tions.  Obviously,  there  are  some  changes  we 
would  like  to  see.  and  we  will  work  with  the 
Senate  and  in  Conference  to  make  these 
necessary  changes. 

On  balance,  we  believe  the  bill  as  brought 
to  the  floor  represents  a  strong  bipartisan 
effort  to  accommodate  both  Administration 
and  Congressional  concerns,  while  recogniz 
ing  our  commitment  to  our  friends  and 
allies  abroad.  We  support  House  passage  of 
this  legislation  without  further  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  A.  Baker  III 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.   Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Obey  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  never  been 
a  bill  brought  forth  on  this  floor  that 
could  not  take  some  cutting,  and  the 
Obey  amendment,  which  I  support, 
will  cut  $65  million  approximately  out 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  is  done  in  a 
way  that  I  think  we  could  easily  sur- 
vive without  doing  great  damage  to 
the  programs. 

But  the  problem  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 


Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]  is  that  it  does 
not  even  exempt  money  for  such 
things  as  the  antiterrorist  activities  in 
Africa  which  we  all  agree  are  very  im- 
portant and  need  to  be  funded. 

We  have,  in  fact,  over  the  years  done 
a  pretty  good  job  in  this  subcommittee 
of  trying  to  hold  down  the  expendi- 
tures on  foreign  assistance,  because  we 
all  have  the  same  concerns  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  at>out  the  needs  in 
this  country.  But  since  1985  we  now 
have  a  bill  that  is  31  percent  less  than 
it  was  at  that  time,  8  percent  under 
the  1981  level.  We  have  cut  the  Presi- 
dents  request  by  over  $700  million.  It 
is  the  second-largest  cut  of  all  of  the 
appropriation  bills  that  we  have 
brought  to  the  floor.  We  have  already 
cut  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  large 
parts  of  the  program  in  terms  of  the 
international  institutions  which  are 
zeroed  out. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  problem  is  not  that  he 
is  wrong  in  suggesting  that  foreign  as- 
sistance can  be  cut,  but  that  he  is  late 
because  we  have  already  done  this 
work.  In  the  sul)committee  we  have 
worked  on  it  for  months  in  making 
these  adjustments,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  an  agreement  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  with  the  administration, 
because  we  have  already  done  the 
work  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
suggests. 

We  can  make  the  cut  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
proposes  without  doing  damage  to  the 
bill.  We  cannot  do  that  if  we  pass  the 
Traficant  amendment. 

So  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Obey  amendment  and 
oppose  the  Traficant  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Obey  amend- 
ment. 

A  couple  of  things  were  said  by  the 
chairman.  He  said  since  1985  they  cut 
over  $6  billion. 

Since  1985  we  have  cut  revenue-shar- 
ing money  for  American  cities.  We  cut 
out  UDAG  programs  for  American 
cities.  My  community  lost  all  its  jobs. 
It  was  paying  its  firemen  and  police- 
men out  of  that  revenue  sharing,  but 
that  was  pork. 

The  gentleman  stood  up.  and  I  re- 
spect him.  and  said  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  late,  we  have  already 
done  the  cuts.  Let  us  tell  it  like  it  is 
around  here  and  lets  get  off  this  stuff. 
This  bill  was  authorized  at  $11.1  bil- 
lion after  the  committee  did  its  cut. 
and  we  are  appropriating,  providing 
money  for  $14.3  billion. 

Come  on  now.  you  can  save  that  talk 
for  the  Rotary.  Maybe  that  will  sell 
good  back  home. 

There  is  not  enough  support  here  to 
do  the  job  for  America,  and  America  is 
becoming  a  second-rate  nation.  West 
German  and  Japanese  workers  make 
more  money  on  average  than  Ameri- 
cans do. 
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Before  I  close.  I  can  see  people  look- 
ing around.  Do  you  know  what  the 
news  is  today?  There  is  an  English 
company  that  wants  to  buy  the  Man- 
power Corporation  in  America.  Man- 
power is  the  firm  that  tries  to  place 
unemployed  people  into  Jobs,  and  do 
you  know  how  really  tragic  it  is?  Man- 
power is  not  even  owned  by  an  Ameri- 
can firm.  One  English  firm  is  trying  to 
buy  out  another  English  firm. 

We  have  given  money  to  everybody, 
and  we  talk  about  America  and  say  it 
is  pork.  I  will  say  this.  I  am  ready  to 
start  giving  some  pork  to  Uncle  Sam, 
because  weiners  and  beans  are  a  pretty 
rough  diet  to  digest,  and  it  produces 
an  awful  lot  of  gas. 

I  oppose  the  Obey  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant].  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Poreign  Op- 
erations, Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1990". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr  ENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H  R  2939,  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1 990.  This  bill  contains  sev- 
eral provisions  important  to  United  States  bi- 
lateral relations  with  our  overseas  allies.  More- 
over, It  reflects  the  responsibility  the  United 
States  takes  for  assuring  stable  and  secure 
relations  t)etween  the  nations  of  this  worid, 
thereby  promoting  worid  p>eace. 

Of  particular  importance  to  this  bill  is  the 
appropnation  of  $3  billion  for  the  State  of 
Israel  Israel  has  been  one  of  our  closest 
allies  dunng  its  51  years  of  existence.  In  a 
central  area  of  conflict,  where  states  are  not 
governed  by  the  rules  of  denxxiracy  but  sheer 
power,  Israel  is  the  only  pro-Western  derrxK- 
racy  which  stands  as  a  loyal  ally  of  the  United 
States 

Amencan  financial  aid  to  Israel  Is  particular- 
ly important  this  year.  Israel  finds  herself  in  a 
very  difficult  situatkin  in  terms  of  external 
threat  and  the  continued  uprising  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  The  Arab  countries  have  built 
up  an  alarming  amount  of  both  conventkjnal 
and  chemical  weaponry.  Recent  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  Arab  countries,  which  are  still  in 
a  state  of  war  with  Ivaei,  are  continuing  to  fill 
their  arsenals  with  irKreasingly  sopNstk^ted 
weaponry.  This  adds  to  the  external  threat 
which  the  Israeli  military  must  address  if  they 
are  to  face  the  emerging  peace  process  from 
a  position  of  strength  and  security.  In  additkjn, 
despite  the  pledge  of  the  PLC  to  renounce  vi- 
olence there  have  been  repeated  acts  of  doc- 
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umented  terrorist  activities  across  Israel's  bor- 
ders since  Decemtier  when  Arafat  made  his 
pledge.  These  attacks  are  a  very  real  security 
Itreat  which  must  be  confronted  with  a  strong 
military  response.  I  firmly  t)elieve  that  we  must 
stand  by  our  ally  in  this  difficult  time  arnj  help 
to  assure  secure  tx>rders  for  Israel. 

Israel  faces  another  challenge  which  further 
burdens  her  economy.  There  is  a  continued 
flow  of  refugees,  including  many  Soviet  Jews, 
iA)o  are  settling  in  Israel.  These  people  have 
to  be  integrated  into  Israel's  society.  For  many 
years  we  have  urged  the  Soviet  Unk>n  to  take 
a  more  liberal  approach  toward  emigration. 
Now  tfiat  It  Is  happening  we  carmot  leave 
these  refugees  alone.  I  think  to  earmark  $25 
million  for  the  resettlement  of  Soviet,  East  Eu- 
ropean, and  other  refugees  in  Israel  is  the 
least  we  can  do  to  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  some  additional 
reasons  which  are  important  for  support  of  ttie 
foreign  aid  apjpropriations  bill.  This  t}ill  in- 
cltxies  a  series  of  specific  provisions  advocat- 
ed by  the  International  Tasl(  Force  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  For  example, 
the  bill  appropriates  at  least  $245  millk>n  from 
development  assistance  for  child  survival  ac- 
tivities and  health  plus  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  [development  Fund  for  Africa.  The  bill  also 
contains  $8  million  for  AID'S  vitamin  A  defi- 
ciency program.  These  are  important  humani- 
tarian programs  which  are  worthy  of  American 
support  in  bringing  about  greater  health  in  the 
developing  countries. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  t>ill  supports  United 
States  interests  as  a  country  aware  of  her  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  people  and  natk>ns  of 
this  worid.  I  am  pleased  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  which  Is  Important  in  facilitating  a 
foreign  policy  which  promotes  a  more  secure 
and  stable  worid  order. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2939,  the  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriations bill  for  foreign  operations,  export 
financing  and  related  agerK^es. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sut>commit- 
tee,  David  Obey  for  the  excellent  job  that  he 
and  the  ranking  memt>er,  Mickey  Edwards 
did  in  drafting  this  legislation.  It  is  never  easy 
putting  together  this  appropriatkms  bill,  yet 
they  managed  to  write  a  good  and  fair  t>ill 
which  clearly  falls  with  the  302(b)  allocatk>n 
tx>th  in  terms  of  outlays  and  budget  authority 
as  set  by  the  txxlget  summit  agreement.  The 
sutx:ommittee  staff  also  deserves  recognitk>n 
for  ttieir  efforts  in  this  legislatkin.  I  know  that 
many  hours  of  hard  work  were  put  into  the  de- 
vek>pment  of  this  measure. 

As  a  nf>ember  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
bill  contains  provisions  which  have  t>een  advo- 
cated by  ttie  Hunger  Committee.  For  example, 
the  bill  earmarks  at  least  $245  millk>n  from  de- 
vek>pment  assistance  for  child  sunnval  activi- 
ties and  health  and  alkx^tes  at  least  10  per- 
cent, or  $51.5  millkjn,  of  the  Oevetopment 
Fund  for  Africa,  for  improving  health  condi- 
tions, with  special  emphasis  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  niothers  and  chikJren. 

The  legisiatXKi  also  includes  $8  mHKon  for 
AID'S  vitamin  A  defk:iency  program,  and  report 
language  urging  AID  to  alkx»te  at  least  $5 
milton  for  the  Workj  Health  Organization's 
program  to  eliminate  onchocerciasis,  also 
known  as  river  blirxlness. 


H.R.  2939  also  earmarits  not  less  than  $5 
million  to  encourage  and  promote  the  partrcl- 
patkMi  and  integration  of  women  in  tfie  devel- 
opment process  in  developing  countries.  It  is 
essential  that  womeri  be  integrated  as  equal 
partners  In  developing  countries  for  the  sake 
of  both  equity  and  economics. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  provides  UNICEF  with 
$65.4  millk)n,  nearly  double  the  administratkin 
request.  The  bill  also  contains  $40  million  for 
the  lntematk>nal  Fund  for  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment. 

Finally,  I  commend  the  sut>committee  for  its 
support  of  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tk>n  and  provkJing  an  increase  over  the  fiscal 
year  1989  funding  level.  ADF  provides  the 
kind  of  grassroots  support  that  is  so  vital  to 
the  poor  living  in  developing  countries.  Over 
the  past  5  years,  ADF  has  made  a  difference 
in  the  lives  of  many  disadvantaged  Africans. 

H.R.  2939  is  a  good  bill  whrch  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  2939,  the  foreign 
operatkxis  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

Three  weeks  ago  this  House  passed  H.R. 
2655,  the  foreign  aid  autfKMlzatkin  for  fiscal 
year  1990-91.  Given  the  numt)er  of  amend- 
ments that  were  offered  to  that  piece  of  legis- 
latk}n,  it  was  obvious  that  not  everyone  was 
statisfied  with  its  contents.  During  debate  on 
H.R.  2655,  I  voiced  my  support  for  it  even 
though  I,  to,  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  all 
its  provisions.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  did 
pass  our  foreign  akj  bill  by  an  overwhelming 
margin,  leading  me  to  think  that  this  body 
does  indeed  telleve  in  committing  United 
States  support  to  our  allies  and  those  nations 
that  are  in  dire  need  of  assistance. 

Although  this  bill  t)efore  us  today  contains 
some  provisk>ns  that  were  not  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  simply  because  they  did  not  fall  under 
ttie  jurisdk:tk>n  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  am  pleased  that  the  overall  content  of 
this  appropriatx>ns  measure  is  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  bill  we  passed  3  weeks  ago.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  developmerit  programs 
are  a  large  benefactor  of  H.R.  2939.  This  bill, 
in  accordance  with  ttie  House-passed  foreign 
assistance  authorization  bill,  shifts  $920  mil- 
lion from  economic  support  assistance  to  de- 
vek)pment  assistance,  provkling  development 
assistance  programs  $1.1  t>illion  more  than 
the  fiscal  year  1989  level  and  $903  million 
more  than  ttie  administration  requested. 

As  a  staunch  supporter  of  international  pop- 
ulatkm  programs,  I  am  pleased  ttiat  this  t>ill 
provkles  $202  millk>n  in  funding  for  populatk>n 
programs.  This  amount  is  $4  million  atx}ve 
last  year's  level  and  meets  the  administration 
requests  in  tliis  area.  I  would  submit  to  my 
colleagues  that  while  ttie  United  States  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  populatnn  programs  in  un- 
derdevetoped  countries,  this  provision  does 
not  alk>w  tfiese  funds  to  be  used  for  coercive 
abortion  or  forced  sterilization.  In  addition,  the 
bill  states  that  tliese  funds  will  only  be  made 
available  to  voluntary  family  planning  projects 
that  offer  access  to  a  broad  range  of  family 
planning  methods.  Unfortunately,  much  of  our 
foreign  akJ  goes  toward  rectifying  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  overpopulation.  But  only 
through  population  programs  such  as  those 
funded  here  can  ¥ve  begin  to  make  a  differ- 
ence. 


I  wouM  again  like  to  reiterate  my  strong 
support  for  H.R.  2939,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  memt>er  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  I  want  to  express  my  support  for 
this  bill.  The  foreign  operations  tiill,  as  ttie 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  mentioned,  is 
sometimes  maligned.  Memt)ers  on  occasion 
feel  the  understandable  urge  to  go  after  tfiis 
bill  because  it  lacks  a  constituency.  These  are 
1 3  t>illk>n  of  tfie  most  unpopular  dollars  we  ap- 
propriate. Yet  as  a  member  wfio  has  only  re- 
cently joined  this  sutxxjmmittee,  I  must  tell 
you  that  this  bill  is  the  product  of  a  \o\  of  hard 
work  and  that  ttie  programs  and  accounts  it 
funds  are  a  good  deal  more  compinated  ttian 
you  woukj  gather  from  a  quick  campaign 
speech  against  foreign  aid. 

The  chairman  and  others  liave  already 
noted  ttiat  this  tiill  provkies  no  money  for  tfie 
hard  loan  wnndows  of  ttie  Wortd  Bank  and  tfie 
Inter-American  Devetopment  Bank.  Wfiile 
these  two  multilateral  devetopment  institutxxis 
do  a  lot  to  furtfier  our  foreign  polcy  interests, 
tfiey  are  also  tfie  unwitting  instruments  of 
those  private  banks  in  tfiis  country  which  have 
outstanding  a  series  of  unrepayatile  k>ans  to 
the  lesser  devetoped  countries. 

The  banks  have  been  tokj  t>y  Secretary  of 
tfie  Treasury  Nicfiolas  Brady,  arid  at  the  Paris 
economk:  summit  tiy  PreskJent  George  Bush, 
that  they  sfiouW  recognize  ttieir  responsibility 
not  to  leave  an  important  friend  and  ally  like 
Mexico  with  its  economy  and  its  citizens 
strapped.  They  have  also  been  urged  t)y  tfiis 
House,  through  tfie  passage  of  a  resolution 
last  week,  tfiat  we  will  not  tolerate  tfie  klea 
that  tfie  U.S.  taxpayers,  tfirough  our  contribu- 
tions to  tfie  multilateral  banks,  pay  ttie  costs 
of  overvalued  loans  before  the  t>anks  ttiem- 
selves. 

This  tiill  provides  funding  to  meet  our  obli- 
gatkjns  abroad  in  such  areas  as  base  rights 
agreements,  for  such  organizatxxis  as 
UNICEF.  the  United  Nations  Devetopment 
Program,  tfie  lntematx>nal  Fund  for  Agrkxilture 
and  for  tfie  IMF's  enhanced  structural  adjust- 
ment facility.  It  also  provkles  devetopment  as- 
sistance arid  security  assistance  to  strengthen 
the  prospects  for  peace  in  such  conflicted 
areas  of  tfie  wortd  as  tfie  MkJdIe  East  and 
Central  America.  It  provkles  a  modest  but  sig- 
nifrcant  amount  of  assistance  toward  two 
Eastern  European  nations  struggling  to  make 
the  transition  from  one  party,  centrally 
planned  states  to  pluralistic,  market-oriented 
ones.  It  also  provkies  sutistantial  funding  for 
tfie  programs  of  tfie  Export-Import  Bank,  so 
important  to  our  capacity  to  gain  even  a  foot- 
hokj  in  overseas  procurements,  despite  tfie 
administration's  budgetary  crosstalk. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  on  tfie  sut>- 
committee  for  tfieir  acceptance  of  proviskxis 
urging  tfie  Agency  for  International  Devetop- 
ment to  implement  a  peace  scfioiarsfiip  pro- 
gram in  Mextoo.  We  need  to  undertake  more 
cooperation  and  understanding  toward  Mextoo 
and  less  condescenskxi  and  criticism.  I  hope 
that  tfiis  provision  goes  a  short  way  toward 
accomplisfiing  tfiat  goal. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  my  cfiairman  and 
my  colleagues  for  tfieir  work  on  tfiis  tiill.  I  urge 
its  passage. 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  commend  Chairman  Obey  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  their 
tireless  work  In  bringing  to  the  floor  this  For- 
eign Operatkjns  Appropnations  Act.  Working 
with  Chairman  Fascell  and  the  members  of 
tfie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  they  have  pro- 
duced an  outstanding  bill. 

We  often  speak  of  Amencas  commitment 
to  freedom,  economic  development,  and  self- 
determination  throughout  the  world  Foreign 
assistance  is  one  place  where  this  commit- 
ment is  put  to  the  test.  It  responds  to  a  basic 
humanitarian  spirit  in  the  American  people  It 
says  that  where  there  is  poverty,  disease,  and 
hunger,  America  will  be  there  to  help  ease  the 
suffering,  because  it  Is  In  our  national  interest 
to  do  so. 

Among  other  vital  measures  In  this  bill,  we 
fulfill  our  new  commitment  to  the  multilateral 
assistance  initiative  in  the  Philippines,  renew 
support  for  grassroofs  development  In  Afnca. 
and  expand  funding  for  Peace  Corps  with  the 
goal  of  reaching  the  level  of  10,000  volunteers 
by  early  next  decade. 

This  bill  puts  America  squarely  on  the  side 
of  economic  and  political  freedom  around  the 
wortd  It  provides  new  assistance  for  private 
sector  development  In  Poland  and  Hungary  It 
makes  our  assistance  subject  to  conditions 
which  are  consistent  throughout  the  world  It 
applies  a  single  standard  of  freedom  and  re- 
spect for  human  nghts  to  ail  aid  recipients, 
from  China  to  Nicaragua,  El  Safvador  to  Zaire, 
from  Eastern  Europe  to  Southern  Africa 

In  this  tin>e  of  budget  stnngency  and  press- 
ing economic  problems  here  at  home,  some 
may  ask  if  we  can  still  afford  to  fund  foreign 
aid.  We  cant  afford  not  to  fund  it  This  bill 
promotes  goals  vital  to  our  political,  economic, 
secunty,  and  environmental  interests. 

By  promoting  devekjpment  in  Third  World 
countnes,  we  help  create  a  secure  and  stable 
wortd,  to  the  benefit  of  all  nations 

By  supporting  the  forces  of  free  enterprise, 
we  expand  our  opportunities  for  exports  that 
create  good  jobs  here  at  home 

By  fostenng  sound  environmental  practices, 
we  protect  the  worid's  fragile  ecological  bal- 
ance. 

But  not  where  do  our  foreign  and  domestic 
interests  merge  more  strongly  than  in  the 
measures  relating  to  drugs.  The  scourge  of 
drugs  begins  abroad,  and  worths  its  insidious 
way  into  Amencas  schools,  inner  cities,  and 
suburbs. 

To  complement  efforts  at  interdiction  and 
enforcement  in  the  United  States  this  bill  and 
the  authonzation  bill  passed  several  weeks 
ago  go  to  the  source  of  drugs  in  foreign  coun- 
tnes. We  give  the  President  every  penny  he 
asked  for— $115  million— to  fight  druas 
abroad.  ^ 

Then  we  go  several  major  steps  further  to 
stock  our  arsenal  in  the  war  against  drugs 

For  example,  we  renew  overseas  programs 
in  last  years  dnjg  bill  that  the  administration 
woukl  have  aikiwed  to  expire  We  start  inno- 
vative new  programs,  including  those  which 
offer  to  finance  new  devetopnient  projects  m 
countries  that  begin  programs  to  eliminate 
production  of  Illegal  drugs,  especially  cocaine 
We  tell  foreign  otfrcials  wtVD  allow  their  coun- 
tnes to  be  used  for  money  laundenng,  bribery, 
or   traffwking:    "You    wont    get    a    penny    of 
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American  assistance  until  you  clean  up  your 

act." 

The  administration  asked  us  to  delay  these 
new  measures  until  next  September,  when 
they  are  scheduled  to  unveil  their  program 
But  drugs  don't  take  the  summer  off.  And  nei- 
ther should  we  We  must  attack  this  epidemic 
now 

On  drugs— on  human  rights— on  famine 
relief— and  on  promoting  basic  human 
needs— this  bill  takes  important  steps  fonivard 
in  promoting  American  interest 

It  IS  an  outstanding  bill  that  deserves  our 
strongest  support. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  compromise  foreign  operations  appro- 
priations bill,  and  commend  the  subcommittee 
for  working  out  their  differences  in  the  usual 
calm  and  dispassionate  manner  displayed 
over  the  years. 

In    particular,    I    commend    the    chairman, 
Dave  Obey,  the  ranking  memtier.  Mickey  Ed- 
wards, and  the     .-<t  ranking  member.  Jerry 
Lewis,  (or  sticking  with  it  until  some  senous 
differences  of  opinion  were  resolved  in  this  bi- 
partisan agreement.   The  administration  also 
has  been  reasonable  in  coming  to  the  under- 
standing that  all  their  goals  are  not  attainable 
at  this  stage  on  this  bill,  but  that  the  bill  does 
contain  a  number  of  administration  pnorities 
Secretary  or  State. 
Washinglon.  DC.  July  20.  1989 
Hon.  Silvio  Comte. 
House  0/ Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Conte:  I  am  writing  regarding 
the  FY- 1990  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Appropria 
tions  Committee  on  July  19. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration in  which  Congressmen  Obey  and  Ed- 
wards have  worked  with  the  Administration 
to  craft  a  compromise  bill.  You  may  be  as- 
sured that  this  bill  will  have  my  support 
through  House  passage,  although  we  will 
certainly  work  to  improve  it  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  Conference. 

For  a  number  of  our  programs  the  bill 
provides  funds  at  the  Presidents  request 
level.  In  addition,  earmarking  has  been  lim- 
ited in  this  years  bill.  We  applaud  both  ac- 
tions. Obviously,  there  are  some  changes  we 
would  like  to  see,  and  we  will  work  with  the 
Senate  and  in  Conference  to  make  these 
necessary  changes. 

On  balance,  we  believe  the  bill  as  brought 
to  the  Hoor  represents  a  strong  bipartisan 
effort  to  accommodate  both  Administration 
and  Congressional  concerns,  while  recogniz 
ing  our  commitment  to  our  friends  and 
allies  abroad.  We  support  House  passage  of 
this  legislation  without  further  amend- 
ments 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  A.  Baker  HI. 
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H.R.  2939— Foreign  Operations.  Export  Fi- 
nancing   AND    Related    Programs    Appro- 
priations Act.  Fiscal  Year  1990 
The   Administration  supports  passage   of 
H.R.  2939  In  the  House,  without  restrictive 
amendments. 

While  differing  from  the  Administrations 
proposals  in  a  number  of  instances.  H  R 
2939  represents  an  effort  by  the  subcommlt 
tee  and  full  committee  leadership  to  take 
some  AdmlnUtratlon  concerns  Into  account. 
For  a  number  of  programs,  funds  were  pro- 
vided at  the  level,  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Moreover,  the  extent  of  earmarking 
has  been  reduced  from  last  year,  and  devel- 


opments along  these  lines  are  particularly 
welcome.  Further,  the  bill  is  generally  con- 
sUtent  with  the  Bipartisan  Budget  Agree 
ment. 

However,  the  Administration  would  like  to 
note  its  deep  reservations  with  regard  to 
some  funding  and  other  provisions  in  the 
bill  including  funding  reductions  for  the 
World  Bank,  other  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks,  and  security  assistance.  The 
Administration  will  work  with  the  Senate 
and  In  conference  to  address  these  concerns 

Nevertheless,  the  Administration  believes 
that  the  bill  represents  a  reasonable  com 
promise  for  House  action.  Thus,  we  urge 
that  H.R.  2939  be  passed  by  the  House  with- 
out amendments  further  limiting  the  Presl- 
dents  flexibility  to  implement  his  foreign 
policy. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  is  some  $316  millior) 
below  the  President's  requests,  a  fact  whrch 
reflects  the  limitations  of  the  subcommittee's 
302(b)  allocation.  It  is  $48  million  below  the 
fiscal  year  1989  level,  and  it  is  In  compliance 
with  the  budget  summit  agreement. 

The  bill  provides  $3  billion  for  Israel  and 
$2.1  billion  for  Egypt,  amounts  which  have  re- 
mained relatively  constant  since  the  Camp 
David  Agreement  a  decade  ago. 

While  these  amounts  admittedly  place  a 
strain  on  funds  available  for  other  priorities  in 
the  bill,  the  fact  remains  that  peace  has  been 
maintained  between  those  two  former  conv 
batant  nations  dunng  this  penod.  Peace  is  ex- 
pensive, but  the  alternative  Is  unthinkable. 

The  bill  also  provides  funds  for  new  pro- 
grams in  the  Philippines,  with  $160  million  for 
the  multilateral  assistance  Initiative,  and  In 
Poland  and  Hungary,  with  modest  amounts  in 
response  to  significant  developments  there 
Poland  would  also  receive  $10  million  in  agri- 
culture aid,  $2  million  In  medical  aid,  and  $1 
million  for  Solidanty. 

The  poverty-plagued  nations  of  Afnca  re- 
ceive $565  million,  an  increase  of  $15  millwn 
over  last  year,  plus  assistance  through  the 
IMF  Enhanced  Structural  Adjustment  Facility, 
IDA  and  the  Afncan  Development  Bank  and 
Fund. 

Ireland  gets  $20  million,  the  Afghan  people 
get  $70  million,  and  international  narcotics 
control  programs  are  funded  at  a  total  of  $270 
million  Military  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  will  be  maintained  at  the  cun-ent  7  to 
10  ratio. 

There  are  a  number  of  programs  whk;h 
have  generated  a  considerable  amount  of  mail 
here  in  Congress,  and  I  will  briefly  oin  through 
those  Items.  The  International  Fund  for  Agri- 
cultural Development  gets  $40  million,  chiW 
survival  and  health  $245  million,  the  earmaik 
for  vitamin  A  deficiency  is  $8  milton,  the  war 
against  AIDS  $42  million.  UNICEF  $65.4  mil- 
lion, the  U.N.  Environment  Program  $12  mil- 
lion, the  U.N.  Development  Program  $109  mil- 
lion, and  Microenterprise  Programs  $75  million 
with  more  emphasis  on  very  poor  recipients. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  regretable  that  we  were 
unable  to  fund  the  requests  for  the  Wortd 
Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  However,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  [IDA]  is 
funded  at  $965  milton,  about  half  of  which  will 
go  to  Afnca. 

And  finally,  Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  provkjes 
$645  millkin  for  Important  export  assistance 
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programs,  Including  $595  million  for  the  direct 
lending  program  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  realize  that  a  reading  of  these  bill  high- 
lights does  not  an  exciting  speech  make,  but  I 
feel  ttuit  someone  should  give  the  Members 
some  Idea  of  what  they  will  be  voting  on.  It  is 
a  $upportat}le  package. 

Foreign  akj  doesn't  get  much  in  the  way  of 
good  press,  but  I  am  convinced  that  thiase 
programs  are  Important  tools  for  proorating 
our  foreign  policy  goals  and  our  national  inter- 
ests. They  are  Important  tools  for  implement- 
ing our  Nation's  traditional  humanitarian  con- 
cerns. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
and  good  friend,  Dave  Obey,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
eratk}ns,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  working  very  hard  on  this  appropriations 
bill  and  for  doing  the  t>est  that  they  could 
under  the  circumstances. 

Although  military  assistance  programs  have 
been  reduced  by  $371  million  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  the  bill  still  provides  far 
too  much  money  for  foreign  military  assist- 
ance programs  which  support  misguided  for- 
eign policy  goals. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  commend  Congress- 
man Obey  arKt  his  sut)committee  for  empha- 
sizing and  increasing  U.S.  financial  support  for 
such  programs  as  UNICEF.  IFAD,  child  surviv- 
al activities  and  health,  women  in  develop- 
ment, international  environment  programs, 
International  AIDS  prevention  and  other 
worthy  programs.  Funding  for  development 
assistance,  however,  still  lags  behiruj  military 
ak]. 

Mr  Chairman,  last  month,  I  voted  against 
the  H.R.  2655,  the  International  Cooperation 
Act  t>ecause  of  my  objections  to  our  foreign 
aid  priorities,  and  I  will  vote  against  this  appro- 
priations bill.  In  doing  so,  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  voted  several 
years  ago  to  end  a  $5  billion  revenue-sharing 
program  which  assisted  our  local  govern- 
ments. Yet,  we  continue  to  spend  nwre 
abroad  to  feed  the  military  in  many  foreign 
lands.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  this  fact 
Into  conskleration  in  casting  their  votes  on  this 
appropriatk>ns  bill. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  strike  tf>e  last  word  to  commernJ 
the  committee  for  making  some  sound 
choices  within  the  very  tight  budget  limits  of 
this  year's  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill, 
whk:h  Is  35  percent  below  the  level  of  the 
1985  bill. 

As  a  frequent  proponent  of  efforts  to  re- 
strain the  grant  military  akJ  program,  I  applaud 
the  committee's  decision  to  reduce  such 
funds  by  $36  million.  The  committee  wisely 
supports  the  proposition  that  it  makes  more 
sense  to  invest  a  few  dollars  wisely  to  prevent 
strife  than  to  spend  millions  later  hurriedly  to 
impose  military  solutions. 

I  also  concur  in  the  judgment  that  the  ad- 
ministration needs  to  exert  more  pressure  on 
money  center  banks  to  cooperate  in  crafting  a 
solution  to  tt>e  oKXinting  problem  of  Third 
Wortd  debt.  I  particularly  agree  with  ttie  com- 
mittee analysis  whuh  shows  that  major  banks 
could  absorb  a  major  share  of  debt  relief  arxl 
still  turn  a  profit.  Unless  we  come  to  grips  with 


the  debt  problems  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors,  we  may  face  not  only  an  econom- 
ic, but  a  political  crisis,  in  our  hemisphere.  I 
note  ¥vith  sadness  what  a  terrible  toll  ttie  debt 
burden  has  taken  on  the  children  of  develop- 
ing natbns. 

The  committee  report  furtfier  makes  some 
useful  and  accurate  comments  on  burden- 
sharing  among  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies.  I  support  the  committee's  position  that 
we  must  stop  apoligizing  to  our  allies  for 
mutual  defense  and  start  asking  the  prosper- 
ing ones  like  Japan  and  South  Korea  to  bear 
a  fairer  and  larger  share  of  mutual  defense 
costs 

HUNGER  IN  HAITI  ANO  SUDAN 

I  credit  the  committee  for  efforts  to  help  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  hunger  and  disease  In 
Haiti  and  Sudan,  whose  poople  have  been 
ravaged  by  civil  unrest,  poverty,  and  indiffer- 
ence. I  recognize  that  the  committee  had  to 
take  measured  steps  in  relief  of  human  misery 
because  of  continuing  human  rights  abuses  in 
those  nations. 

May  I  also  say  that  the  committee  has 
taken  the  right  step  in  increasing  resources 
for  Child  Survival,  UNICEF,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Development. 
These  programs,  as  much  as  any,  have 
helped  to  relieve  the  plight  of  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  and  given  hope  to  millions  that  they 
might  live  in  health,  dignity,  and  self-suf- 
ficiency. 

These  widely  respected  efforts  to  help  de- 
veloping nations  and  their  people  meet  the 
nrrast  basic  human  needs:  nutrition,  vaccina- 
tions, emergency  health  care,  literacy,  child 
and  maternal  health,  refugee  relief,  and  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  production. 

As  tfie  cfiairman  of  the  Hunger  Committee's 
Working  Group  on  Centi-al  America,  I  recently 
Introduced  legislation  wtih  several  colleagues 
to  focus  our  attention  on  the  fundamental 
human  needs  of  our  neighboring  countries  in 
Central  Annerica.  We  dkj  so  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  these  countries  In  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  recognize  that  they  have  stag- 
gering problems  whk:h  warrant  our  coopera- 
tive attention  and  help. 

The  problems  have  been  documented  ex- 
tensively in  such  studies  as  the  Report  of  the 
International  Commissk}n  for  Central  American 
Recovery  ar>d  Development— Sanford  Com- 
mission— and  ttie  Inter-American  Dialogue 
Report,  The  Anf)ericas  in  1989:  Consensus  for 
Action.  Some  one  milton  Central  Americans 
live  in  extreme  poverty.  Another  million  live  as 
refugees  or  displaced  persons,  uprooted  from 
their  own  honies  and  communities  by  civil 
strife.  Depkxabie  infant  mortality  rates  afflk;t 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  Basic 
literacy  and  elementary  sanitation  are  rwt 
fourxl  among  millions  more  in  Central  Amer- 
rca. 

Our  legislation  calls  on  the  PreskJent  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Developnnent  to 
implement  specific  strategies  to  address  these 
neiads  and  to  set  goals  for  curtjing  infant  nnor- 
tality,  illiteracy,  malr^jtrition,  arxj  homeless- 
ness  in  Central .  America.  This  woukj  be 
acfiieved  in  partnership  with  our  neighbors 
under  the  unibrella  of  the  Bridge  for  Peace 
concept  devised  by  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  and  included  as  a  fundamental 
plank  of  the  Central  American  peace  plan. 


As  the  administration  begins  to  plan  for  the 
use  of  additional  resources  provided  by  the 
Congress  for  child  survival  and  basic  human 
development.  I  urge  tfie  Presklent  to  alkx»te 
sufficient  furxte  to  address  ttte  needs  of  our 
Central  American  neighbors,  to  cooperate  with 
their  leaders  in  fully  supporting  a  regional 
peace  initiative,  and  to  set  ambitious  goals  for 
relieving  tfie  human  misery  arxj  poverty  of  our 
friends  in  Central  America. 

I  might  mention  as  well  tfiat  last  year  the 
Congress  approved  a  $1 7  million  Child  Surviv- 
al Assistance  Program  to  provide  emergency 
health  care  for  chiklren  In  Central  Americ&  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues  ttiat 
hundreds  of  cfiiklren  fiave  t>een  fitted  with  ar- 
tificial limbs,  tieated  for  serious  bums,  and 
otherwise  aided  with  basic  medical  care,  food, 
and  shelter. 

However,  I  regret  that  the  Government  of 
Nk;aragua  has  still  declined  to  participate  in 
the  special  chikj  survival  program,  even 
though  nearly  half  of  the  furxls  were  ear- 
marked to  help  chiklren  in  that  country.  I 
woukl  urge  tfie  Sandinista  leadersfiip  and  our 
own  administration  to  reconsider  how  this  aid 
might  be  provkied  to  meet  critk^l  human 
needs  In  that  impoverisfied  and  war-torn 
country. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  observe  ttiat  tfie  Com- 
mittee has  addressed  many  vital  issues  and 
appropriated  ttie  resources  needed  to  ad- 
vance our  foreign  polk:y  goals  around  tfie 
wortd.  While  tfie  committee  has  followed  tfie 
new  practice  of  eliminating  extensive  ear- 
marks for  country  or  regional  programs,  I 
woukl  still  urge  my  colleagues  and  ttie  admin- 
istration to  make  Central  America  a  top  priori- 
ty, and  to  target  ttie  problems  klentified  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Hunger  Committee's  Central 
American  Working  Group. 

I  woukl  also  ask  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
across-ttie-board  cutting  amendments  tfiat  do 
not  exclude  Israel  and  international  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2939,  the  Foreign  Operations 
appropriations  bill.  As  a  senkx  member  of  the 
authorizing  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve this  appropriations  measure  adequately 
meets  our  foreign  akl  priorities.  Wfiile  tfiere 
are  funding  discrepancies  between  wtiat  we 
recently  authorized  in  passing  H.R.  2655  and 
what  we  are  appropriating  in  this  bill,  these 
changes  do  not  radically  change  our  focus  or 
priorities. 

Foreign  akl  is  not  a  very  popular  program. 
Many  do  not  understand  that  foreign  aid  can 
be  an  effective,  relatively  inexpensive  way  to 
protect  Annerican  national  security  interests. 
Supporting  our  friends  abroad  lessens  the 
need  for  a  larger  American  military  or  the 
need  to  use  tfiat  military.  Foreign  akl  is  an  im- 
portant weapon  in  the  war  on  drugs.  Foreign 
akl  has  proven  to  bolster  American  b-ade  and 
econornc  growth.  Foreign  aid  is  important  in 
helping  ending  the  misery  and  suffering 
caused  by  hunger,  disease,  and  absolute  pov- 
erty. This  year's  foreign  akl  appropriations 
come  within  the  budget  summit  agreement 
and  I  do  not  support  any  amendments  to  cut 
foreign  assistance. 

I  am  disappointed  tfiat  the  full  request  for 
$200  millk>n  for  the  multilateral  akl  initiative 
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[MAI]  tor  the  Philipptnes  is  not  appropriated   I 
believe  that  the  full  $200  million  is  important 
to  get  this  very  inrwvative  and  promising  pro- 
gram for  RHptno  economic  reform  and  recov- 
ery started.  It  is  in  America's  national  secunty 
interests  for  denr)ocracy  to  be  strengthened  m 
the    Philippines.    The    Philippines,    home    to 
SubK:  Bay  and  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  is  a  cen- 
tral part  of  our  Indian  Ocean-Pacific  defense 
posture.  Economic  growth  and  reform  is  key 
to  strengthening  democracy  The  MAI  is  cnti- 
cal  to  economic  growth  and  reform  While  (he 
$200  million  figure  is  the  high  cap  and  may 
not  have  been  fully  used  during  fiscal  year 
1990.  a  strong  start  by  the  MAI  may  utilize 
thts  anKXjnt.  I  hope  that  desprte  this  cut  of 
$40  million  the  MAI  will  get  off  to  a  strong 
start  and  will  not  be  hampered  by  a  lower  cap 
I  am  very  encouraged  that  this  foreign  oper- 
ations appropnatons  includes  full  funding  for 
Israel  and  Egypt.  Israel  remains  an  important 
strategic  ally  of  the  United  States    With  the 
ever-changing  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and 
as  we  move  toward  greater  progress  for  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  and  a  resolution  of  the  Palestini- 
an question,  it  is  important  for  us  to  continue 
our  strong  support  for  Israel.  A  cut  in  aid  to 
Israel  could  result  in  the  perception  that  the 
United  States  is  abandoning  Israel  or  that  the 
threat  to  Israel  has  decreased.  Such  an  erro- 
neous perception  could  jeopardize  future  ne- 
gotiations and  secunty  in  the  region   Our  aid 
to  Egypt  continues  our  support  for  the  Camp 
David  accords  and  better  Israeli-Egyptian  rela- 
tions 

With  regard  to  aid  to  El  Salvador,  I  believe 
that  dunng  the  authonzation  process  we  craft- 
ed a  very  careful  set  of  measures  that  could 
be  accpeted  m  a  bipartisan  way  and  that 
would  help  support  peace  and  dennocracy  in 
El  SaNador.  While  I  disagree  with  some  of  the 
specific  El  Salvador  aid  provisions  in  this  ap- 
propriations bill,  I  believe  that  in  general  the 
bipartisan  nature  of  our  El  Salvador  Aid  Pro- 
gram IS  preserved. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  important  measure 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.   I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation  that   the   amendments   be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly    the    Committee     rose 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Pa 
larxTA]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
EcKART,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Commit- 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill.  H.R.  2939.  making  appropria 
tions  for  foreign  operations,  export  fi- 
nancing, and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1990 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him   to   report   the   bill   back   to   the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend 
ments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 
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There  was  no  objection. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.    Is   a 
separate     vote     demanded     on     any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question   is  on   the  engrossment   and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken:    and    the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  329.  nays 
69.  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  150) 


.Arkcrman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Aspm 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Balienger 

Bartletl 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Bllbray 

Bllirakis 

Bhley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Browder 

Brown  (CAi 

Brown  i  CO  i 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Burton 

Bus  tarn  ante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  iCA) 

Campbell  iCOi 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TXi 

Conte 

Cooper 
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Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Coyne 

Crocket  I 

Oarden 

Davis 

de  la  Gana 

De  Fazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  iNDi 

Doman  tCA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Djson 

Eckart 

Edwards  <  CA  > 

Edwards  i  OK  / 

Emerson 

Engel 

Erdreirh 

Espy 

Eyans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Puh 

Flake 

Pllppo 

Poglletta 

Ford  (MIp 

Ford  ( TN  i 

Frank 

Fren2*l 

Frost 

Oallegly 

Oallo 

Oarcia 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 


Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  lOHi 

Hall  (TX> 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hawkin.s 

Hayes  i  IL) 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson  (CTi 

Johnson  (SDi 

Johnston 

Jones  (GAi 

Jones  I  NCi 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kailch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

KoBtmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Leach  HA) 

Lehman  i  CA ) 

Lehman  iFL( 

Iceland 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levlne  (CAi 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  ( GA ) 
Llghtfool 
Llplnski 
Livingston 
Long 

Lowery  iCAi 
Lowey  (NYi 
Luken.  Thomas 
Lukens.  Donald 
Machtley 
Manton 
Markey 
Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WAi 

Moakley 

Molmari 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  iCTi 

Morrison  i  WA  i 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Nelson 

Nielsen 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

OrU» 


Owens  (NY I 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Pallone 

PanetU 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Regula 

Rhode.s 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Soheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Slkorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 
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Skeen 
Skellon 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  iVT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 
Stal  lings 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 


Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Barnard 

Bennett 

Brooks 

Combest 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Duncan 

Early 

English 

Fields 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 


Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Kastenmeier 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Marlenee 

McCandless 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Neal  (NO 

Packard 

Perkins 

Petri 

Rahall 

Ray 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sarpalius 
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Anthony 

Barton 

Broomfleld 

Bunnlng 

Collins 

Conyers 

Courier 

Dixon 

Douglas 

Florlo 

Guarlni 


NOT  VOTING- 

Hayes  (LA) 

HeOey 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Lantoa 

LaughUn 

Leath  (TX) 

Madlgan 

Mazzoll 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 


Schroeder 
Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Staggers 
Slangeland 
SUrk 
Studds 
Stump 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Traf  leant 
Walker 
Whittaker 
Williams 
Young (FL) 

33 

MineU 

Mrazek 

Myers 

Payne  (NJ) 

Ravenel 

Schaefer 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Vander  Jagt 

WaUina 

Wllaon 


D  1158 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  Nielsen 
amendment  to  H.R.  2939. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an  im- 
portant human  rights  event  in  New  York.  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  to  record  my  vote  on 
July  21,  1989.  on  H.R.  2461,  foreign  oper- 
ations appropriations  for  fiscal  1990  and  1991. 
The  measure  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  329 
to  69  (rollcall  No.  150).  I  previously  voted  in 
favor  of  the  foreign  operations  auttvxization 
bill  and,  had  I  t)een  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  H.R.  2461  as  well. 

The  event  in  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Congresswnal 
Human  Rights  Foundatkjn  to  award  the  first 
Raoul  Wallenberg  award  to  the  Dalai  Lama, 
the  spiritual  leader  of  Tibet  and  a  tireless 
worker  for  peace.  The  Foundatk>n  is  a  biparti- 
san group,  arni  I  attended  the  event  in  New 
York  with  Congressman  Tom  Lantos  to  pro- 
vide representation  for  both  parties. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  retum  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  vote,  but  I  dkl  want  to  set  the 
record  straight. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed  roll- 


call  150.  Had 
voted  "yea." 


t>een  present,  I  woukj  have 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2461,  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  1990 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
be  permitted  to  have  until  rradnight  tonight  to 
file  a  privileged  report  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2461,  the  National  Defense 
Authorizatkxi  Act.  fiscal  year  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Panetta). 
Is  there  obiectkxi  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1200 

NATIONAL    WEEK    OP    RECOGNI- 
TION AND  REMEMBRANCE  FOR 

THOSE    WHO    SERVED    IN    THE 

KOREAN  WAR 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  85)  to  designate  the  week  of  July 
24  to  July  30,  1989  as  the  "National 
Week  of  Recognition  and  Remem- 
brance for  Those  Who  Served  in  the 
Korean  War,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BtTBCHNER].  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  120. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  start  off 
by  thanking  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Sawyer],  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Population, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Hammerschmidt]  for  his  assist- 
ance in  bringring  this  joint  resolution 
to  the  floor. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  Korean  war 
veterans.  Let  us  honor  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  recog- 
nize the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  our 
Korean  war  veterans.  On  June  25, 
1950,  armed  forces  from  North  Korea 
attacked  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Presi- 
dent Truman  subsequently  ordered 
American  forces  to  support  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Thus  beginning 
American  involvement  in  a  3-year  con- 
flict during  which  over  1  million  U.S. 
soldiers  served. 

Korean  war  veterans  represent 
America's  forgotten  veterans.  These 
men  and  women  served  bravely,  and 
their  deeds  and  heroics  have  largely 
gone  unnoticed.  Our  servicemen 
fought  in  a  wide  variety  of  terrains 
and  conditions  which  ranged  from 
tropical  heat  to  arctic  cold.  Although 
our  troops  were  outnumbered  by  the 
North  Koreans  and  Chinese,  they  con- 
sistently outfought  Ijoth.  American 
pilots  shot  down  13  Communist  air- 
craft for  every  1  casualty  they  suf- 
fered. The  Navy  sealed  off  the  North 
Korean  Peninsula  from  the  outside 
world,  and  made  the  resupply  of  U.N. 
troops  possible. 

When  the  armistice  between  the 
United  Nations  and  North  Korean 
forces  was  signed  on  July  27,  1953, 
over  54,000  servicemen  had  given  their 
lives  in  defense  of  freedom  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  In  addition,  of  the 
10,000  Americans  that  were  captured 
by  the  North  Koreans,  only  3,000  sur- 


vived their  brutal  treatment.  Trora.  the 
initial  fighting  on  the  Pusan  perime- 
ter, to  the  brilliant  landing  at  the 
Inchon  Penninsula,  American  soldiers 
demonstrated  tremendous  skill  and 
courage. 

The  achievements  of  our  Korean 
vets  have  gone  unrecognized  for  far 
too  long.  By  setting  aside  the  week  of 
July  24  to  July  30  as  the  "National 
Week  of  Recognition  and  Remem- 
brance for  Those  Who  Served  In  the 
Korean  War,"  we  can  honor  those  who 
served  so  bravely  In  Korea. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing my  reservation  of  obligation,  let 
me  say  that  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  it  is  certainly  fitting  to 
have  a  national  Korean  War  Recogni- 
tion Day.  Many  of  us  will  be  more  sat- 
isfied when  we  have  a  permanent  me- 
morial in  Washington,  DC,  to  recog- 
nize the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  the 
men  and  women  who  served  during 
the  Korean  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arluinsas 
[Mr.  Hammerschmidt]. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  and  let  me  say  that  I  want 
to  commend  and  congratulate  him  for 
the  great  work  he  has  done  on  the 
joint  resolution  for  the  Korean  War 
Veterans  Recognition  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  honor  the  men  and 
women  who  served  this  country  in  the 
Korean  conflict.  The  resolution  we 
have  agreed  to  today  will  designate 
the  week  of  July  24  to  July  30,  1989  as 
the  "National  Week  of  Recognition 
and  Remembrance  for  Those  who 
Served  in  the  Korean  War." 

Over  5  million  servicemen  and 
women  served  in  this  conflict.  Today 
we  remember  those  individuals  who 
stood  and  fought  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism. 

Each  year  the  Korean  War  Veterans 
Association  meets  during  the  last  week 
In  July  to  remember  their  fellow  sol- 
diers. It  Is  most  fitting  that  today  Con- 
gress also  joins  them  in  this  tribute.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
their  sacrifice  and  wish  them  the  best 
as  they  assemble  together  next  week. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing my  reservation  of  objection,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hancock]. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  out  on  this  occasion  in 
support  of  the  commemorative  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  Korean  war  veterans. 
House  Joint  Resolution  130.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  served  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  during  the  Korean  war  era. 
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I  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  right  out 
of  college  where  I  served  both  as  an 
enlisted  man  and  as  an  officer.  When  I 
was  relieved  from  active  duty.  I  contin- 
ued to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Re- 
serves for  16  years.  During  that  time,  I 
was  privileged  to  be  the  recipient  of 
the  American  Spirit  of  Honor  Medal. 
But  mainly.  I  am  just  proud  I  was  able 
to  do  my  part. 

Something  I  have  noticed  about  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  war  era  is  that  we 
don't  hear  too  much  from  them  or 
about  them.  I  guess  you  could  say, 
they  went,  they  did  a  job.  some  of 
them  never  came  back,  but  those  who 
did  come  home  when  it  was  over  went 
on  with  their  lives— no  complaints  or 
noisy  protests.  Frankly,  the  result  was 
I  don't  think  they  got  the  positive  rec- 
ognition that  they  truly  deserved. 

Nevertheless,  those  fighting  Ameri- 
cans served  honorably  and  valiantly 
against  overwhelming  odds.  They  held 
back  the  Communist  tide  of  expansion 
and  tyranny.  This  was  America's 
policy  of  containment  at  its  best. 

But  more  than  the  simple  foreign 
policy  of  it.  the  heroics  and  bravery  of 
Korean  veterans  was  outstanding.  For 
those  who  study  the  history  of  that 
conflict,  there  are  examples  after  ex- 
amples of  extraordinary  American 
dedication  and  bravery— all  sources  of 
tremendous  inspiration. 

Their  sacrifice  and  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  security  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  world  is  inspiring  and 
momentous. 

It  is  kind  of  sad  that,  along  with 
other  veterans,  our  Korean  veterans 
are  today  insulted  by  the  impunity 
with  which  their  fellow  citizens  are 
now  allowed  to  desecrate  the  flag 
under  which  they  fought  and  served. 

Perhaps,  beyond  this  resolution,  the 
greatest  way  we  can  honor  these  great 
men  and  women  is  by  restoring  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  to  its  former 
state  of  protection  and  reverance. 
namely  with  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Surely,  if  our  Nation  can  compel 
young  men  to  fight  in  defense  of  our 
flag,  as  did  the  brave  veterans  of  the 
Korean  war,  we  can  defend  it  from  de- 
filement and  desecration  by  our  own 
citizens.  This  is  only  right. 

In  any  event.  I  salute  my  fellow 
Korean  war  era  veterans.  Thanks  to 
them  and  their  loyal  and  steadfast  de- 
fense of  human  liberty,  the  cause  of 
freedom  was  advanced  and  the  crusade 
of  communism  rolled  back  on  at  least 
one  front.  On  behalf  of  us  all,  I  thank 
them.  God  bless  you.  We  will  never 
forget  you. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hamcock]  for  his  contribution,  and 
continuing  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion, I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      [Mr. 

RiTTER]. 


Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BuECHNER]  and  the  committee 
for  bringing  to  the  floor  the  resolution 
designating  July  24  to  July  30.  1989  as 
the  "National  Week  of  Recognition 
and  Remembrance  for  Those  Who 
Served  in  the  Korean  War  " 

Many  of  us  know  that  the  Korean 
war  is  known  as  •the  forgotten  war.  " 
Many  Korean  war  veterans  have  told 
me  that  they  talk  to  their  children 
and  their  children  do  not  even  know 
anything  about  the  Korean  war.  I 
think  this  week  of  remembrance  is 
very  important,  along  with  a  memorial 
that  will  be  established  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  to  commemorate  the  Korean 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ability  to  deal  with 
our  present  problems  is  so  often  de- 
pendent on  our  understanding  of  his- 
tory, and  to  not  understand  our  histo- 
ry, to  not  understand  the  Korean  war, 
to  not  have  a  firm  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  important  period 
in  American  history  is  to  risk  running 
into  similar  problems  in  the  future. 
Those  who  do  not  recognize  the  les- 
sons of  history  are  doomed  to  relive  it. 
in  the  words  of  the  philosopher,  San- 
tayana. 
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So,  once  again  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  bringing  the  resolution  to 
the  floor,  and  I  want  to  mention  that 
in  our  own  district  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania  we  are  con- 
structing a  memorial  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  and  the  Korean  wars. 
This  living  memorial  will  serve  as  an 
educational  facility  where  history  can 
be  learned  by  school  children,  high 
school  kids,  and  social  organizations  in 
the  community  at  large.  We  intend  to 
have  books,  films,  videos  relating  to 
the  Vietnam  and  the  Korean  wars,  and 
we  also  intend  to  have  mementos  from 
veterans  of  those  eras  from  our  region 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Korea/Vietnam  Memorial  in 
my  home  district,  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ate Mr.  BuECHNERs  efforts  to  establish 
a  national  week  of  recognition  for 
Korea  war  veterans.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Korea/Vietnam  Memorial 
project  is  an  important  project  for 
myself  and  many  of  the  citizens  in  my 
community.  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland—commander of  American 
forces  during  the  Vietnam  war.  who 
served  with  honor  in  both  Vietnam 
and  Korea— serves  as  the  honorary 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jack  Yohe.  director  A- 
B-E  Airport  in  my  district,  has  pre- 
dicted that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Korea/ 
Vietnam  Memorial  will  be  recognized 
around  the  country.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  Mr.  Yohe  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recall  a 
very  memorable  event  in  my  home  dis- 
trict—which I  participated  in  this  past 
May.  It  was  my  honor— this  past  Me- 
morial Day  weekend— to  be  a  part  of 
the  ceremony  consecrating  the  land  to 
be  used  for  the  Korea/Vietnam  Memo- 
rial in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Korea/Vietnam  Memorial  will 
honor— in  a  unique  and  creative  way- 
the  men  and  women  who  served  their 
country  in  Korea— the  forgotten  war- 
and  Vietnam— the  misunderstood  war. 
I  was  pleased  to  present  a  Congres- 
sional commendation  and  citation  to 
the  members  of  the  Korea/Vietnam 
Memorial,  Inc.,  and  to  present  a  letter 
by  America's  first  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Edward  Derwinski  of  the 
new  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  I 
had  shared  the  unique  dream  of  estab- 
lishing  a   living   Korea  and   Vietnam 
memorial   with   Ed  Derwinski  several 
years  ago,  before  his  appointment  by 
the  President.  And,   I  was  happy  to 
bring  Secretary  Derwinski 's  congratu- 
latory remarks  to  the  Lehigh  Valley 
for  this  important  event. 

The  consecrating  ceremony   of  the 
4.5  acres  of  land  for  the  Korea/Viet- 
nam   Memorial    brought    back    vivid 
memories    of    the    people    who    have 
played  such  an  important  part  in  sup- 
porting the  dream  of  a  Korea/Viet- 
nam Memorial  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  can  still  see  Gener- 
al   Westmoreland   as    he   came    forth 
from   his  small  plane  at  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Airport.  That  cold,  snowy  night 
was  a  tribute  to  the  self-sacrifice,  dedi- 
cation, and  perseverance  of  the  veter- 
ans   and    all    those    who    shared    the 
dream.  On  that  blustery  cold,  ice  and 
snow-filled    night    of    November    11, 
1987.  over  350  people  braved  the  ad- 
verse weather  to  attend  the  fund  rais- 
ing  dinner   at   which    General    West- 
moreland spoke.  Their  presence  and 
support  spoke  of  their  loyality  to  the 
cause:     then    Auditor    General    Don 
Bailey,  Philadelphia  District  Attorney 
Ron  Castille,  Northhampton  County 
Executive    Eugene    Hartzell,    Lehigh 
County  Administrator  John  Kachmar, 
Lehigh      County      Executive      David 
Bausch,    Director    of    Northhampton 
County    Veterans'    Affairs    Don    Wil- 
liams, and  director  of  Lehigh  County 
Veterans'  Affairs  Gene  Salay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consecrating  cere- 
mony of  the  4.5  acres  of  land  for  the 
Korea/Vietnam  Memorial  this  past 
Memorial  Day  reminded  me  of  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  who  acted  In  concert  and  com- 
munity on  this  Important  project.  The 
names  of  those  killed  In  Korea  and 
Vietnam  were  read  by  Gold  Star  moth- 
ers, veterans,  and  other  family  mem- 
bers. Proclamations  from  Gov.  Robert 
Casey  and  SUte  Rep.  Paul  Mchale. 
State  Rep.  William  Rybak,  Allentown 
Mayor      Joseph      Daddona,      Lehigh 
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County  Executive  David  K.  Bausch, 
Lehigh  County  Administrator  John 
Kachmar  and  Bethlehem  City  Coun- 
cilman Otto  Ehrsam  (representing 
Mayor  Ken  Smith),  Lt.  Col.  Leonard 
Shupp,  Rev.  Donald  Stone,  Rabbi 
Eugene  Wemick,  and  Rev.  Richard 
Ford  all  gave  important  statements  at 
the  consecrating  ceremony.  The  Pree- 
dom  High  School  Band  and  Fife  Drum 
Corps,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Harmonlzers. 
and  vocalists  John  and  Fran  Bauer 
provided  music  for  the  event.  Richard 
Dttard  and  Karen  Harrington  of  Free- 
dom High  School,  Bethlehem,  read,  re- 
spectively. Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress and  the  memorial  poem  "Flan- 
ders Field." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  numerous 
memorials  Korea  and  Vietnam  veter- 
ans throughout  the  United  States. 
But,  the  Korea  and  Vietnam  memorial 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  will  be  unique.  It 
will  be  a  living  memorial— a  creative 
and  powerful  way  to  remember  the 
legacy  of  those  who  fought  for  free- 
dom in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  There  are 
no  living  memorials  to  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam veterans  that  include  a  theater— 
for  film,  and  video— a  museum,  a  li- 
brary, and  a  computer  index  of  Viet- 
nam and  Korea  veterans.  In  this  age 
of  high-tech  and  visual  media,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Korea/Vietnam  Memo- 
rial will- in  a  unique  and  powerful 
way— keep  the  memories  alive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  efforts 
in  my  district  to  establish  a  Korea/ 
Vietnam  Memorial,  I  salute  my  col- 
league Mr.  Buechner  for  his  efforts  to 
make  July  24  to  July  30.  1989  the  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Recognition  and  Re- 
membrance for  Those  Who  Served  in 
the  Korean  War," 

Mr.  RIDGE,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  Ritter], 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  also  remind  my 
colleagues  that  during  this  National 
Korean  War  Veterans  Day  it  is  fitting 
that  we  also  remind  everyone  that 
there  are  still  about  8,000  Americans 
who  served  in  that  conflict  who  are 
unaccounted  for.  We  have  over  the 
past  several  years  been  preoccupied,  as 
we  should,  with  regard  to  the  POW- 
MIA  issue  in  Vietnam,  but  let  us  not 
forget  the  8,000  that  are  still  unac- 
counted for  from  that  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pallone).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

SJ.  Rks.  85 

Whereas  on  June  25,  1950,  the  Communist 
army  of  North  Korea  invaded  and  attacked 
South  Korea,  initiating  the  Korean  war: 

Whereas  the  week  of  July  24  to  July  30. 
1989.  includes  July  27,  the  thirty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  cease-fire  agreement  that 
ended  the  active  combat  of  the  Korean  war. 


Whereas  the  Korean  war  was  brought  to 
an  end  primarily  through  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces; 

Whereas  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his- 
tory a  United  Nations  command  was  cre- 
ated, with  the  United  States  as  the  execu- 
tive agent,  to  repel  this  Invasion  and  pre- 
serve liberty  for  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea: 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  twenty  other 
member  nations  provided  military  contin- 
gents to  serve  under  the  United  Nations 
banner; 

Whereas,  afttr  three  years  of  active  hos- 
tilities, the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  was  restored,  and  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  its  people  are  as- 
sured even  to  this  date: 

Whereas  over  five  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  American  servicemen  and  women 
were  involved  directly  or  Indirectly  in  the 
war; 

Whereas  American  casualties  during  that 
period  were  fifty-four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  dead,  of  which  thirty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  were  battle  deaths,  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  were  wounded,  eight  thousand  one 
hundred  seventy-seven  listed  as  missing  or 
prisoners  of  war,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  prisoners  of  war  are  still  unac- 
counted for: 

Whereas,  although  the  Korean  war  ha 
been  Icnown  as  Americans  "Porgotte  i 
War",  those  who  served  have  never  forgot- 
ten, and  this  Nation  should  never  forget  the 
sacrifice  made  by  those  who  fought  and  died 
In  Korea  for  the  noble  and  just  cause  of 
freedom; 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  enacted  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  a  Korean 
War  Veterans  Memorial  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  recognize  and  honor  the  service 
and  sacrifice  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  Korean  war; 

Whereas  increasing  numbers  of  Korean 
war  veterans  are  setting  aside  July  27.  the 
anniversary  date  of  the  armistice,  as  a  spe- 
cial day  to  remember  those  with  whom  they 
served  and  to  honor  those  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  a  war  to  preserve  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  independence;  and 

Whereas  on  this  significant  anniversary  of 
the  cease-fire  which  started  the  longest 
military  armistice  in  modem  history,  it  is 
right  and  appropriate  to  recognize,  honor, 
and  remember  the  service  and  sacrifice  of 
those  who  endured  the  rigors  of  combat  and 
the  extremes  of  a  hostile  climate  under  the 
most  trying  conditions  and  still  prevailed  to 
preserve  the  Independence  of  a  free  nation: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hcniae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
July  24  to  July  30,  1989.  is  designated  as  the 
"National  Week  of  Recognition  and  Re- 
membrance for  Those  Who  Served  in  the 
Korean  War".  The  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities,  and  to  urge  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  and 
interested  organizations,  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals to  fly  the  American  flag  at  half  staff 
on  July  27,  1989,  in  honor  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  died  as  a  result  of  their  service  in 
Korea. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 


the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LYME  DISEASE  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  142)  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning July  23.  1989,  as  "Lyme  Disease 
Awareness  Week"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKKER],  who  is  the  major  sponsor 

of  this  resolution.  

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  say  some  words  about  Lyme  disease. 
Obviously,  If  we  have  a  designated 
week  as  Lyme  Disease  Awareness 
Week,  we  should  begin  the  education 
and  make  certain  that  people  are 
aware  of  what  Lyme  disease  Is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  disease  that 
was  discovered  about  a  dozen  years 
ago  in  Old  Lyme,  CT.  It  is  the  second- 
fastest  growing  new  infectious  disease 
in  this  Nation,  second  only  to  AIDS.  It 
is  a  disease  that  will  not  kill,  but  it  Is  a 
disease  that  can  clearly  debilitate 
someone  and  in  essence  destroy  their 
future.  Two  of  our  colleagues  are  no 
longer  in  the  House  because  they  con- 
tracted this  disease.  Berkley  Bedell  of 
Iowa  and  Ken  Gray  of  Illinois  have 
Lyme  disease,  and  it  in  fact  has  taken 
them  out  of  this  House  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  disease  that  is 
very  quickly  spreading.  It  is  presently 
in  43  States. 

This  is  a  disease  which  is  spread  by 
the  deer  tick  which  has  been  found  on 
53  species  of  birds  and  animals.  A  key 
carrier  Is  the  common  field  mouse.  It 
is  not  the  normal  tick  that  one  often 
finds  on  dogs  and  sometimes  on  our 
children.  This  is  a  much  smaller  tick 
that  is  especially  active  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  and.  as  I  said,  it  is 
In  43  States  today,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  it  will 
t>e  in  all  50  States. 

The  disease  transmitting  tick  is 
often  picked-up  when  one  walks 
around  in  tall  grass  or  at  the  edge  of 
grassy  areas.  This  very  tiny  tick  is 
at>out  the  size  of  a  conuna  in  a  sen- 
tence on  a  piece  of  newsprint.  This 
very  tiny  tick  will  bite,  injecting  the 
disease  microbe.  In  about  50  percent  of 
the  cases  the  person  will  get  a  bull's- 
eye  kind  of  rash  around  the  bite. 
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It  Is  a  disease  that.  If  caught  during 
the  first  stage,  can  be  treated  with 
antibiotics  which  will  stop  the  disease. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  we 
need  more  work  here  in  Washington, 
and  that  is  why  many  of  us  are  pro- 
moting legislation  that  will  provide  ad- 
ditional dollars  so  that  we  can  develop 
a  better  test  for  Lyme  disease  and  also. 
of  course,  ultimately  to  produce  a  vac- 
cine because  we  will  not  stop  the  ticks. 
We  must  stop  the  disease. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  "If  in  the  months  ahead 
as  we  go  through  summer,  you  do  find 
yourself  or  your  child  having  a  bull's- 
eye  kind  of  rash,  please,  if  you  experi- 
ence symptoms  of  lethargy,  if  you  are 
dragging  around,  if  you  have  pain  in 
the  joints  like  arthritis,  because  this 
disease  does  mimic  many  other  dis- 
eases, go  to  your  doctor,  suggest  a  test 
for  Lyme  disease.  It  can  well  be 
Lyme." 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  doctors  across 
this  Nation  are  not  aware  of  Lyme  dis- 
ease, so  suggest  it  to  them,  and  have 
the  test  done. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "If  you  do 
have  Lyme  disease,  you  can  stop  it 
very  quickly  with  antibiotics.  If  it  gets 
to  its  second  or  third  stage,  you  can 
find  yourself  In  big  trouble  with  a  very 
deteriorated  life,  although  it  will  not 
kill  you." 

So,  since  we  are  moving  into  Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week,  I  encourage 
everyone  to  be  aware  of  Lyme.  Learn 
about  it.  Be  prepared.  If  the  symptoms 
occur,  take  action.  It  is  the  second- 
fastest  growing  new  infectious  disease 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  in  all  50 
States  shortly. 

Be  aware:  be  educated;  and  let  us 
defeat  Lyme  disease. 

Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week,  here 
we  come.  Let  us  learn,  let  us  get  edu- 
cated. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HocHBRUECKNER]  for  hls  educational 
efforts.  I  also  thank  him  for  his  effort 
in  seeking  additonal  funding  for  re- 
search In  this  fast-growing  infectious 
disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  142 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  is  spread  by  the 
tick  species  Ixodes  Dammlni  by  means  of 
the  bacterium  Biurelia  Burgdorferi: 

Whereas  these  ticks  are  no  larger  than 
the  head  of  a  pin: 

Whereas  these  ticks  can  be  carried  by  do- 
mestic animals  such  as  cats.  dogs,  and 
horses: 

Whereas  these  ticks  can  be  tranferred 
from  domestic  animals  to  humans; 


Whereas  Lyme  disease  was  first  diagnosed 
in  southeastern  Connecticut  and  has  spread 
to  forty-three  States; 

Whereas  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
has  reported  fourteen  thousand  cases  of 
Lyme  disease  since  1982; 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  is  easily  treated  in 
its  early  stages  by  an  oral  vaccine  adminis- 
tered by  a  physician  (penicillin  and  erythro- 
mycin for  young  children  and  tetracycline 
for  persons  allergic  to  penicillin); 

Whereas  the  early  symptoms  of  Lyme  dis- 
ease are  a  rash,  mild  headstches.  a  slight 
fever,  and  swollen  glands; 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  often  mocks  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  and  heart  disease; 

Whereas  if  left  untreated.  Lyme  disease 
can  cause  severe  depression,  brain  disorders, 
and  even  death; 

Whereas  the  best  cure  for  Lyme  disease  Is 
prevention. 

Whereas  prevention  of  Lyme  disease  de- 
pends upon  public  awareness:  and 

Whereas  education  is  essential  to  making 
the  general  public  and  health  care  profes- 
sionals more  knowledgeable  of  Lyme  disease 
and  its  debilitating  side  effects:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning July  23.  1989.  is  designated  as 
Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  otjserve  such  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  3 1ST  OBSERVANCE  OF 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  on  July  17, 
1959,  President  Eisenhower  signed  into  public 
law,  legislation  to  designate  the  third  week  in 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  This  week  we 
commemorated  the  31st  observance  to  again 
focus  world  attention  on  the  many  nations 
who  still  suffer  under  the  burdensome  tyranny 
of  the  Communists,  and  to  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  achieve  freedom  for  the  millions  of 
men.  women,  and  cNWren  wtw  live  thetr  lives 
urxler  the  shadow  of  this  oppression. 

Millions  of  Amencans  can  trace  their  origins 
to  these  captive  nations,  and  free  people.  If 
they  are  to  remain  free,  must  continue  to 
defend  the  iiberVy  of  ottiers.  Each  year,  the 
people   of   the   United   States  join   with   the 


people  of  these  captive  nations  in  reaffirming 
our  commitment  to  the  cause  of  self-determi- 
nation and  human  dignity. 

Although  under  the  policies  of  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev, some  steps  toward  freedom  have 
been  taken  by  the  government  in  Poland,  Ar- 
menia, the  Baltic  States,  and  other  republics 
incorporated  against  their  will  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  these  nations  are  not  free.  The  people 
are  not  free  to  travel,  not  free  to  assemble, 
and  not  free  to  determine  the  course  of  their 
own  destinies  in  an  independent  homeland, 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the  31st 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  constituents  in  the  1 1  th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  and  all  freedom-loving 
p)eople  throughout  the  world,  who  are  remem- 
bering the  plight  of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations. 

We  must  continue  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
let  the  world  know  of  the  numerous  human 
nghts  violations  by  the  Communists,  with  the 
hope  that  the  courageous  people  who  suffer 
under  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors  will  one 
day  live  in  freedom. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EMERG- 
ING TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  are  well 
aware  of  the  shortage  of  frequencies  for  com- 
mercial assignment.  Existing  congestion  cre- 
ates short-term  problems  for  users,  but  there 
IS  a  significant  long-term  problem  as  well. 
Given  the  current  congested  state  of  the 
spectrum,  the  ability  of  the  FCC  to  accommo- 
date new  technologies  that  are  spectrum-de- 
pendent IS  severely  limited. 

Until  spectrum  is  Identified,  and  a  realloca- 
tion proceeding  commenced  by  the  Commis- 
sion, manufacturers  lack  an  important  incen- 
tive to  invest  the  necessary  time  and  funds  to 
develop  new  technologies. 

Other  govemments  recognize  the  link  be- 
tween spectrum  availability  and  international 
competitiveness  in  new  technologies.  Britain's 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  Lord  Young, 
recently  said  that: 

The  Govenmient  Is  prepared  to  make 
available  a  considerable  block  of  radio  spec- 
trum to  meet  the  developing  needs  of  the 
market  for  mobile  communications.  In  this 
way,  we  will  ensure  that  the  U.K.  keeps  Its 
position  at  the  leading  edge  into  the  90'8 
and  beyond. 

Japan's  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telecommuni- 
cations has  a  similar  approach  to  support  Jap- 
anese leadership  in  new  technologies. 

Meanwhile,  the  FCC  must  deal  with  compet- 
ing claims  by  existlr>g  users.  It  is  unable  to 
plan  for  the  future  by  retaining  unused  fre- 
quencies for  new  techrx>togies. 

This  lack  of  spectrum  is  affecting  the 
debate  about  high  definition  television  [HDTV] 
standards.  Marty  of  the  proposed  HDTV  tech- 
nologies would  require  more  spectrum  ttian 
tf>e  6  megahertz  currently  used  by  terrestrial 
t)roadcasters.  If  more  spectrum  is  needed  for 
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this  new  technology,  the  FCC  must  displace 
existing  commercial  users.  Government  must 
be  helping  our  irxlustries  to  compete,  not  im- 
peding their  growth  by  inefficient  use  of  re- 
sources. 

Together  with  my  colleague,  Eo  Markey,  I 
have  drafted  a  bill  ttiat  establishes  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  Federal  Government  to  ktentify 
200  megahertz  of  its  spectrum  that  can  be  va- 
cated and  turned  over  to  the  FCC  for  com- 
mercial assignment.  Since  the  Government 
controls  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
usable  spectrum,  yet  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  discipline  as  commercial  users,  this 
mechanism  will  pressure  the  Government  to 
become  more  efficient  in  its  use  of  the  spec- 
trum. It  will  create  a  reserve  of  spectrum  for 
new  technologies,  helping  our  industries  to 
compete  in  the  global  marketplace. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  EMERGING  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
TECHNOLOGIES  ACT 

Within  24  months  of  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  recommend 
a  total  of  200  MHz  of  spectrum  in  the  Govern- 
ment's reserve  that  can  be  made  available  for 
commercial  assignment.  The  criteria  for  decid- 
ing which  channels  to  give  back  are:  whether 
the  use  of  the  frequency  Is  for  a  service  that 
could  be  obtained  from  a  private  vendor; 
whether  the  use  of  the  frequency  coukJ  be 
curtailed  by  using  wireline  alternatives;  wheth- 
er the  frequencies  are  not  required  for  the 
present  or  future  needs  of  the  Government; 
and  wtiether  the  use  of  the  frequency  could 
be  shared  geographically,  so  that  congestion 
could  t>e  alleviated  in  some  areas  while  retain- 
ing the  frequency  for  Government  use  in  other 
areas. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  convene  an  advisory  group  from  affected 
industries  and  the  FCC.  This  will  provide  him 
with  an  Independent  data  base  to  evaluate 
recommendations  made  by  the  bureaucracy. 
This  group  will  also  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  on  how  the  current  system  of  al- 
locating frequencies  should  t)e  reformed. 

Within  6  months  of  receiving  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
President  shall  withdraw  or  modify  the  Gov- 
ernment assignments  and  notify  the  FCC  of 
his  actions.  The  President  can  substitute  alter- 
native frequences  if  there  is  a  compelling  na- 
tk>nal  security  case. 

Within  a  year  of  ttie  President's  notification, 
the  FCC  must  prepare  a  plan  that:  embargoes 
the  release  of  some  of  the  spectrum  for  10 
years:  and  ensures  the  availatiility  of  frequen- 
cies for  new  technologies. 

This  bill  prohit>its  the  auctioning  of  the  spec- 
trum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  dispel  an  unfounded  rumor  that 
is  circulating — apparently  with  soma  effect — 
that  the  Enterging  Telecommunications  Tech- 
nologies Act  will  affect  a  specific  irxlustry 
sector.  It  will  not.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that  all 
spectrum-deperxJent  businesses — including 
cellular— are  potential  beneficiaries  if  Govern- 
ment spectrum  is  made  available.  Indeed,  tfie 
alleviatkjn  of  congestion  will  benefit  every 
user  of  spectrum. 

It  is  my  hope  and  intention  that  every 
Memt)er  of  the  House  will  have  ttie  opportuni- 
ty to  support  this  bill  wtten  it  comes  before  ttie 
full  House. 


THE  ARROGANCE  OP  CBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl  not 
take  anything  like  60  minutes,  but  I 
wanted  to  elaborate  on  my  discussion 
In  my  1 -minute  earlier  today  about  my 
unhappy  experience  with  distortion  on 
the  "CBS  Evening  News". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  called  last  week 
by  a  person  wno  worked  for  CBS  News 
and  asked  my  opinion  of  the  provision 
of  the  law  we  passed  last  year  on  pro- 
curement which  puts  restrictions  on 
the  post-Pederal-employment  activi- 
ties of  a  variety  of  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  should  be 
very  tough  when  dealing  with  elected 
officials  and  Presidential  appointees, 
and  I  believe  there  are  things  we 
should  be  doing  with  regard  to  others, 
but  I  have  been  persuaded  by  a 
numlier  of  people,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Jim  Woolsey  and 
others,  that  the  bill  that  I  supported 
last  year  went  a  little  bit  too  far  In  Its 
restrictions  as  It  applied  to  people  par- 
ticularly with  technical  specialties 
when  we  said  that  there  would  be  a 
lifetime  prohibition  on  their  aiding  or 
advising  certain  companies. 

D  1220 

The  specific  details  I  think  are  less 
Important  than  the  general  principle, 
which  is  that  when  we  are  dealing 
with  people  with  technical  specialties 
who  have  worked  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  an  error  too  much  to  re- 
strict them. 

We  already  face  a  problem,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  paying  people  Inadequate- 
ly at  these  levels.  We  have  difficulty 
retaining  and  attracting  the  kind  of 
specialists  we  ought  to  have,  and  this 
affects  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  In  the  Important 
work  they  do.  It  will  affect  Increasing- 
ly the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Technical  people  are  not  here  for 
the  political  thrill  of  it.  They  may  be 
less  willing  than  those  of  us  trained  as 
lawyers  or  others  to  give  the  law  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  we  have  run 
into  problems. 

At  any  rate.  CBS  said,  "What  do  you 
think  about  It?" 

I  said,  "Well,  I  think  we  overlegislat- 
ed  here  and  we  ought  to  relax  some  of 
those  rules." 

So  on  Friday  a  camera  person  and  a 
person  to  do  Interviews  showed  up  in 
my  office.  The  interviewer  asked  me  at 
some  length  what  I  thought  about  this 
particular  piece  of  the  law,  and  I  said 
that  I  thought  we  had  gone  too  far.  I 
thought  we  should  give  more  flexibil- 
ity to  people  who  were  scientifically 
and  technically  trained,  that  we 
should  prohibit  them  from  lobbying, 
but  the  relaxation  in  the  law  that  they 
were  looking  for  with  regard  to  their 


ability  to  aid  and  advise  other  compa- 
nies made  sense. 

I  was  then  asked  by  the  interviewer, 
"Well,  but  why  do  you  have  these  laws 
In  general?" 

It  seemed  to  me  that  It  was  a  pretty 
fatuous  question,  but  the  first  amend- 
ment guarantees  the  right  of  the  press 
to  ask  fatuous  questions,  so  I  answered 
It,  and  I  said,  "Because  In  general  you 
don't  want  people  making  government 
decisions  on  anything  other  than 
public  policy  grounds.  You  don't  want 
people  to  make  public  policy  decisions 
influenced  by  the  prospect  of  later  em- 
ployment, nor  do  you  want  people  who 
are  making  these  public  policy  deci- 
sions going  later  to  a  private  company 
with  undue  Inflimce  In  terms  of  their 
ability  to  change  a  decision." 

I  stressed  that  I  answered  that  ques- 
tion as  to  the  general  jusltlficatlon  for 
this  sort  of  law  because  the  Interview- 
er pressed  me,  but  I  made  clear 
throughout  the  Interview  that  I 
thought  In  this  particular  case  the  law 
had  been  excessive. 

Then  I  watched  the  CBS  News  on 
Saturday  night  with  Bob  Schieffer  as 
the  anchorperson,  since  Mr.  Rather 
was  somewhere  else  with  President 
Bush. 

I  was  appalled  at  the  absolute  dis- 
honesty with  which  CBS  presented  my 
position.  They  quoted  a  number  of 
people  saying  that  the  law  was  too 
harsh  and  they  then  cut  to  me.  They 
quoted  only  that  mlntiscule  segment 
of  the  interview  in  which  I  at  their  re- 
quest explained  why  these  laws  exist- 
ed in  general. 

They  absolutely  omitted  from  the 
program  anything  that  I  had  said,  and 
this  consisted  of  well  over  95  percent 
of  my  remarks,  which  indicated  that  I 
thought  the  law  was  too  harsh. 

In  context,  I  was  clearly  presented 
as  a  defender  of  the  law. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  what  happened 
Is  clearly  this.  They  called  me  because 
I  had  been  the  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee that  writes  ethics  laws  and  they 
must  have  thought  that  I  was  defend- 
er of  the  law  as  written,  as  I  once  was, 
but  that  was  some  time  ago  and  I 
changed  my  mind  several  months  ago 
and  have  been  working  to  amend  the 
law.  I  explained  that  to  them.  I  ex- 
plained that  I  was  not  a  defender  of 
the  law. 

Apparently  they  misunderstood  me 
and  they  sent  the  camera  crew. 

I  explained  that  I  was  against  the 
law.  They  then  asked  me  a  question 
which  seemed  strange  at  the  time,  but 
I  now  realize  was  designed  to  get  me 
saying  at  least  something  that  could 
l)e  misconstrued  as  supportive. 

Then  on  Saturday  when  they  came 
to  put  the  piece  together,  I  guess  they 
were  a  little  nervous  because  they  had 
only  opponents  of  the  law  and  no  de- 
fenders. 
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Now,  I  am  an  opponent  of  the  law.  I 
think  they  should  have  had  a  defend- 
er. 

Given  their  embarrassment  at  what 
they  had  done  quite  incompetently, 
that  is,  CBS  News  failed  to  do  a  rea 
sonable  job  of  finding  opponents  of 
the  law.  to  cover  up  their  error  they 
took  one  piece  of  what  I  said,  totally 
out  of  context  and  used  it  in  a  way 
that  gave  the  directly  opposite  impres- 
sion of  my  views.  Anyone  watching 
that  show  would  assume  that  this  was 
a  law  which  I  favored,  and  they  under- 
stand that. 

I  then  called  CBS  News  and  I  spoke 
to  the  head  of  the  bureau  here  in 
Washington.  She  reviewed  it  and  she 
called  me  back  and  she  said,  "Oh,  no. 
we  don't  think  we  should  do  anything 
about  this.  After  all,  you  did  say  that." 
Yes,  I  said.  I  uttered  those  words.  I 
uttered  them  in  a  context  which  made 
it  clear  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  law 
and  they  used  them  out  of  context  to 
make  it  look  as  If  I  supported  the  law. 
I  asked  her  if  she  would  do  some- 
thing to  clarify  this,  and  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  am  chairman  of  the  subcom 
mittee  that  has  jurisdiction  over  parts 
of  this  law.  I  had  publicly  told  people 
and  have  acted  in  fact  to  amend  the 
bill  to  reflect  my  position. 

A  number  of  people  who  work  in  this 
field  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
me  taking  an  opposite  position. 

I  imderstand  their  concern.  I  take 
the  floor  today  in  part  to  reassure 
them.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  position 
has  not  changed  and  I  still  think  we 
should  show  more  flexibility,  but  I 
aiso  want  to  comment  on  the  dishones- 
ty and  the  arrogance  and  the  laziness 
of  CBS.  Rather  than  find  someone 
who  genuinely  supported  the  law,  they 
took  the  easy  way  and  misreported 
what  I  said. 

I  can  understand  that  happening  as 
an  error,  although  it  distresses  me. 

I  have  no  sympathy  at  all  with  their 
arrogant  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
error.  They  take  the  position  that 
they  are  infallible.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  I  have  seen  CBS  News  bla- 
tantly misrepresent.  I  think  more  out 
of  incompetence  and  hastiness.  No  one 
is  perfect,  but  the  absolute  refusal  to 
acknowledge  a  clear  error  bothered  me 
greatly  and  I  told  them.  Mr.  Speaker 
that  I  would  avail  myself  of  this  forum 
to  set  the  record  straight,  in  a  literal 
sense,  to  make  it  clear  to  people  that  I 
had  not  changed  my  position,  but  also 
to  warn  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker 
wid  others  who  have  access  to  this 
Record  that  the  people  who  run  CBS 
News  apparently  have  no  compunction 
against  quoting  out  of  context.  They 


told  me  that  was  their  policy.  They 
thought  if  I  said  the  words  they  could 
tear  them  out  of  context.  They  could 
use  those  words  in  a  way  by  film  edit- 
ing that  looked  as  if  I  meant  the  exact 
opposite  and  they  thought  that  was  le- 
gitimate. 

So  I  want  to  explain  to  people  that 
my  views  have  not  changed,  and  I 
want  to  warn  people  who  may  be  rely- 
ing on  "CBS  Evening  News"  for  their 
information  that  they  are  dealing,  ac- 
cording to  my  most  recent  experience, 
with  people  who  have  no  commitment 
to  intellectual  honesty  as  a  general 
rule:  that  is.  I  think  they  would  rather 
be  intellectually  honest  than  not,  but 
when  intellectual  honesty  becomes  in- 
convenient, it  is  sacrificed. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  CBS  News 
chooses  to  abuse  its  position  this  way. 
Of  course,  you  realize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  are  watching  a  news  broadcast. 
People  are  watching  this  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  like  a 
newspaper  where  you  can  write  a 
letter  to  the  editor.  There  are  no  easy 
means  of  correcting  the  absolutely  in- 
correct impression  they  fostered. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  in  this  Cham- 
ber are  a  little  more  fortunate  than 
others  who  may  be  victims  of  this  in- 
competence and  arrogance,  because  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  this  forum  and  I 
felt  a  responsibility  to  do  it,  both  to 
set  the  record  straight  for  myself  and 
to  warn  people  that  when  they  watch 
these  particular  newscasts,  they  ought 
to  understand  they  are  watching 
people  who  acknowledged  to  me  in 
their  conservation  that  they  feel  per- 
fectly free  to  take  what  you  say  out  of 
context,  as  long  as  you  have  said  it. 
even  if  by  their  manner  of  presenting 
it  they  totally  distort  the  meaning 
they  feel  that  is  okay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
okay  and  I  think  people  ought  to  know 
that. 
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Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  DiNGELL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Prank,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Broomfield  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prank)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By    unanimous   consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  immediately 
prior  to  passage  of  the  bill.  H.R.  2939, 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today! 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weldon)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  LaFalce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R    999.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  29  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  July 
24. 1989.  at  12  noon. 
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EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currency 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  second  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1989. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1489.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
supplementary  summary  of  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1106(a)(1)  (H.  Doc.  101-86);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1490.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  Final  Regula- 
tions—Assistance for  Local  Educational 
Agencies  In  Areas  affected  by  Federal  Ac- 
tivities and  Arrangements  for  Education  of 
ChUdren  Where  Local  Educational  Agencies 
Cannot  Provide  Suitable  Free  Public  Educa- 
tion (Impact  Aid),  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1491.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  Final  Priority 
under  the  Talent  Search  Program,  pursuant 
to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1492.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  13th 
annual  report  on  the  Automotive  Fuel 
Economy  Program,  pursuant  to  15  n.S.C. 
2002(a)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1493.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 


to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1494.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  personal  prop- 
erty furnished  to  non-Federal  recipients 
during  fiscal  year  1988.  pursuant  to  40 
U.S.C.  483(e):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1495.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Land  and  Minerals  Man- 
agement, Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting notice  on  leasing  systems  for  the 
Western  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Sale  122.  sched- 
uled to  \x  held  in  August  1989.  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1337(a)(8);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1496.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting  the  Board's 
Monetary  Policy  Report  for  1989.  pursuant 
to  2  U.S.C.  225a;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Education  and  Labor. 


Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  211.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2461.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  military  functions  of  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  101-168).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  1472.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  the 
Grand  Island  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  101-78. 
Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rtile  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  2964.  A  bill  to  extend  time  llmlU- 
tions  on  certain  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   DINGELL  (for   himself.  Mr. 
Marktt.  Mr.  Madigam.  Mr.  Swirr. 
Mr.    MooRKEAD.    Mr.    Lklams.    Mrs. 
COLLIHS.  Mr.  Symah.  B€r.  Tauzih.  Mr. 
Haix  of  Texas.  Mr.  Richahdsoh.  Mr. 
Slatteky.  Mr.  Bryakt,  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Mamton.  and  Mr.  Wydeh): 
H.R.  2965.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  additional  frequen- 
cies available  lor  commercial  assignment  In 
order  to  promote  the  development  and  use 
of    new    telecommunications    technologies, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  GUHDKRSON.  Mr.  Greeh.  Mr. 
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JoNxs  of  Georgia.   Mr    DeLay.   Mr 
Aju«y.  and  Mr.  Lklakd): 
H.R.  2966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  ad 
justmenU  of  sUtus  of  certain  nationals  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China:  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  BONIOR: 
H.R.  2967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  grant  SUte  and  local  gov 
emments   the   authority   to   enact    laws    to 
accept    or    reject    solid    waste    from    other 
States;   to   the   Committee   on   Energy   and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FLORID    (for    himself.    Mr 
Matsui.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.   Rangel.   Mr 
Ownis  of  New  York.   Mrs.   Patter 
SON,  Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr 
Pallone,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    DwYER    of    New    Jersey,     Mr 
Bates,  and  Mr.  Richardson) 
H.R.  2966.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
Federal  entitles  and  certain  non-Federal  en 
titles  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance 
provide  television  sets  capable  of  displaying 
closed-captionlng,  to  prohibit  Federal  fund 
ing  of  conferences  held  at  certain  places  of 
public  accommodation  which  do  not  provide 
guests  with  guest  rooms  furnished  with  tele- 
visions capable  of  displaying  closed-caption 
ing.  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees   on   Ways   and   Means:   Energy 
and  Commerce:  Veterans'  Affairs:  Education 
and  Labor;  and  Government  Operations 

By  Mr.  FOGUETTA  (for  himself.  Mr 

ANNtmzio,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr 

Frank,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr   Owens  of 

New  York,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr    Acker 

MAN.  and  Mr.  EvMts): 

H.R.  2969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  it  an  unfair 

labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  hire,  or 

threaten    to    hire,    permanent    replacement 

workers;    to   the   Committee   on   Education 

and  Labor, 

By  Mr,  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
H.R.  2970.  A  bill  to  enhance  drug  interdic 
tion  in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  2971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1958  to  encourage 
Investments  in  minority  small  businesse.s 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (for  him 
self,  Mr.  CAjtnKU.  of  California.  Mr 
Madican,   Mr.   Emerson,    Mr.    Ginc 
RICH,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Laoomarsino 
Mr.  GiLMAM.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr      Hastkrt,     Mr.     Douglas,     Mr 
McCandless.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Dreier 
of     California,     Mr.     Herger,     Mr 
CoucHLiN.   Mr.    LowERY   of   Califor 
nla.  Mr.  McEweh.  Mr.  Vander  Jact 
Mr.    McCoLLUM.    Mr.    Edwards    of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Weber): 
H.R.  2972.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  Increase  both  citizen  partici 
patlon  In  and  funding  for  the  war  on  drugs 
by  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  Issue  Drug  War  Bonds,  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means;   the  Judiciary;   Education  and 
Labor;  Government  Operations;  and  Rules 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself   Mr 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Rob- 
raTS.  Mr.  ScHTJETTE,  Mr.  Robert  F 
Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  Mr 
Espy,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Emerson   Mr 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr 
JONTz.  and  Mr.  Donald  E.  LuKENs) 
H.R.  2973.  A  bill  amending  the  Food  Secu 
rlty  Act  of   1985  to  provide  farm  program 
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payment  fairness  and  equity  to  married  cou- 
ples when  both  the  husband  and  the  wife 
contribute  active  personal  management  or 
labor  to  the  operation  of  a  farm  enterprise, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture, 

By  Mr  RANGEL: 
H  R,  2974.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1822  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  with  re- 
spect to  drug  paraphernalia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By    Mr     TAUZIN    (for    himself.    Mr, 
Ortiz,  and  Mr  Laughlin): 
H.R,   2975.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  for 
projects  for  the  propagation  of  species  that 
are  listed  under  that  act  as  endangered  or 
threatened   species:    to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr  WYDEN: 
H,R,  2976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,   with   respect   to  Federal  juve- 
nile delinquency  proceedings:   to  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
By    Mr     MOLINARI:    Introduced    a    bill 
iH  R    2977)  for  the  relief  of  Eun  Hye  Kim 
and  Doh  Yeon  Kim:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

Mr     Green    and    Mr,    Hoch- 


H  R.     160: 

BRUECKNER. 

H  R  237:  Mr  Pease. 

H.R.  239:  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R,  332:  Mr,  Thomas  of  Wyoming 

H.R.  545:  Mr  Akaka 

H.R.  560:  Mr  Rahall.  Mr  Bilbray,  Mr 
HocHBRUECKNER.  and  Mr,  Nowak 

H,R,  584:  Mr,  Panetta, 

H,R,  720:  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr,  Williams 
and  Mr.  Pease, 

H.R,  799:  Mr,  Stallings. 

H.R,  1169:  Mr,  Glickman  and  Mr,  Gallo, 

H,R,  1636:  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1660:  Mr.  Foclietta 

H.R.  1708:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Kansas,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut 
Mr  Fish,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr,  Walsh, 

H  R,  1737:  Mrs,  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 

H,R.  2134:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  DakoU,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hali.  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Foclietta,  Mr.  Raugel,  Mr, 
Matsui,  Mr,  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr 
Stark,  Mr,  Stenholm,  and  Mr  Lancaster. 

H.R.  2193:  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con 
necticut.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr 
Packard,  Mr  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Mr  Gallo, 

H,R.  2269:  Mr  Glickman. 
H.R.  2584:  Mr.  McNulty 
H.R.  2654:  Mr  Crane. 
H.R.   2700:   Mr.   Porter.   Mr    Penny    Mr 
HiLER,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.    2838:    Mr.    Fascell.    Mr    Goss    Mr 

Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori 

da.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 

Mr.  James. 

H.R.    2871:    Mr     Bliley    and    Mr.    Danne- 

MEYER 

H.R.  2873:  Mr.  Udall. 


H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Garcia 
H.J.    Res.    82:    Mr.    Hochbrueckner,    Mr 
Brennan,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.J.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr 
Sharp.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Lent 
Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mavroules 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr,  Watkins,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr 
Grandy,  Mr.  JoNTZ.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr 
Roberts,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr 
Clarke.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Schai 
FER,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Frost,  Mrs 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H  J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  II 
linois. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Rich 
ARDSON,  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mrs 
Bentley,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr 
ScHAEPER,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr 
Oilman,  and  Mr.  Flake. 
H.  Con.  Res.  14:  Mr.  Engel. 
H.  Con.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr 
Moody.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Hub 
BARD,  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.  Res.  193:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Walcren. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Boehlert 
Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Rangel 
Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Kostmayer 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr,  Vento,  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr. 
Goss. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
67  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
City  of  Foster.  610  Foster  City  Boulevard, 
Foster  City,  CA,  relative  to  the  Cable  Rate 
Disclosure  Act  of  1989;  which  was  referred 
to    the    Committee    on    Energy    and    Com 
merce 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows; 

H,R. 2939 

By  Mr,  TRAFICANT: 

—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

TITLE  VI-FUNDING  LEVEIES 

REDUCTION  or  appropriations  and  other 

NEW  budget  authority 
Sec.  601.  Each  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority provided  by  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  Act  Is  hereby  reduced  by  10  percent, 
except  that  this  section  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  new  budget  authority  provid- 
ed for  international  narcotics  control". 
-At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
TITLE  VI-FUNDING  LEVEUS 

REDUCTION  or  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  OTHER 
NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  601.  Each  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority provided  by  the  preceding  provisions 
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of  this  Act  is  hereby  reduced  by  6  jjercent, 
except  that  this  section  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  new  budget  authority  provid- 
ed for    "INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  COHTROL". 

-At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 


TITLE  VI— FUNDING  LEVELS 

REDUCTION  or  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  OTHER 
NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  60L  Each  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority provided  by  the  preceding  provisions 


of  this  Act  Is  hereby  reduced  by  3  percent, 
except  that  this  section  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  new  budget  authority  provid- 
ed for  "INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL". 
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TRUCKING  INDUSTRY  STATES 
ITS  SUPPORT  FOR  CLEAN  AIR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIPORJf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  21,  1989 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this 
ovjnth  the  president  o<  the  American  Trucking 
Associations  gave  a  farsighted  speech  The 
trucking  industry  not  only  is  taking  the  initiative 
in  addressing  air  pollution  and  traffic  gndlock, 
but  truckers  are  prepared  to  do  more  than 
their  fair  share  to  correct  these  problems 

Speaking  in  Los  Angeles.  Thorras  J  Dono- 
hue.  the  trucking  association's  chief  executive, 
called  for  cleaning  up  diesel  fuel,  participating 
in  a  rigorous  engine  emissions  inspection  pro- 
gram, working  with  local  governments  to  plan 
effective  tratfk:  flow  programs,  and  studying 
the  use  of  alternative  fuels  m  everyday  com- 
mercial conditions. 

As  Congress  and  the  public  consider  the 
Presidents  clean  air  proposals,  legislators  and 
cibzens  would  do  well  dunng  the  months 
ahead  to  study  the  practical  views  of  the 
leader  of  one  of  Amenca's  most  essential  in- 
dustries. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  Mr  Dono- 
hue's  July  7  speech: 

The  CoMOESTioi*-Pou.imow  Connection 

(Speech  by  Thomas  J.  Donohue.  FYesident 
and  CEO.  American  Trucking  Associations  > 

INTRODUCTION 

Thank  you.  Rotary  president  John 
Westwater  and  program  chairman  William 
Lochmoeller.  I  am  pleased  to  be  with  Rotar 
ians  in  Los  Angeles.  Just  Wednesday  I  spoke 
to  the  Rotary  Club  in  New  Orleans. 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  again.  Last 
fall  ATA  took  over  the  Westin  Bonaventure 
for  a  week  for  our  Annual  Management 
Conference  and  E:xhibition.  We  liept  most 
of  our  members  away  from  the  World  Series 
and  had  a  very  productive  meeting. 

A  few  years  ago  one  wag  defined  Los  An 
geles  as  'a  kind  of  post-urban  process  rather 
than  a  city.  "  'Post-urban  process' —that  s  a 
pretty  good  definition.  Los  Angeles  is  a  post 
urban  process  characterized  and  shaped  by 
congestion  and  pollution. 

I.  CONGESTION 

Every  rush  hour  850.000  people  in  750,000 
cars   venture   onto   Los  Angeles   roadways 
The  Los  Angeles  freeway  system  could  be 
considered  the  8th  wonder  of  the  world.  The 
Country's    freeway    system    extends    more 
than  500  miles  and  carries  more  than  6  mil 
lion  car  and  truck  trips  every  day.  Stretched 
end  to  end.  those  cars  and  trucks  would  fill 
6  lanes  of  traffic  more  than  5.600  miles  long 
That's  6  lanes  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
York  City  and  badf!  Some  of  you  must  feel 
like  you  are  stuck  out  there  twice  a  day  with 
6  million  vehicles  at  once.  Trucks  are  actual 
ly  only  a  small  part  of  Los  Angeles  Freeway 
traffic.  Cal  Trans  reports  that  trucks  weigh 


ing  over  26.000  pounds  constitute  3.8%  of 
the  morning  rush.  5.5%  of  midday  offpeak 
traffic,  and  2.6%  of  the  evening  rush. 

If  some  of  you  know  where  there  is  still  a 
fast  lane  left  in  Los  Angeles,  look  out:  it  will 
soon  vanish.  By  2010.  9  million  more  people, 
with  8  million  more  cars,  will  move  to  Cali- 
fornia. Without  new  roads,  the  average  com- 
muting time  will  hit  two  hours  by  2010.  up 
from  45  minutes  now.  In  20  years  average 
travel  speeds  will  slow  from  today's  35 
m.p.h.  to  19  m.p.h.  More  than  half  of  daily 
travel  time  will  be  spent  at  a  dead  stop. 

No  doubt  about  congestion:  It's  here,  and 
we  are  all  part  of  it.  In  this  aspect  of    the 
post-urban    process,      California    is    leading 
the  nation.  And  the  nation  is  rapidly  follow 
ing. 

II    POLLUTION 

Now  let's  look  a  minute  at  air  quality.  In 
about  10  days  the  White  House  will  release 
President  Bush's  detailed  legislation  for 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments.  The  President 
and  Congress  are  addressing  three  big  air 
quality  issues:  acid  rain,  toxic  air.  and  smog. 

1.  Acid  rain  encompasses  a  spectrum  of 
persistent  effects  of  low-level  air  pollutants 
on  the  environment.  Sulfur  oxides  emitted 
by  older,  coal-burning  electric  power  plants 
and  industrial  boilers  are  the  primary 
source 

2.  Thousands  of  toxic  air  pollutants  are 
produced  daily  by  large  factories  and  refin- 
eries and  by  small  area  sources  "  like  neigh- 
borhood dry  cleaners  and  gas  stations.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  regulate  some  sources  of  seven 
toxic  chemicals  like  asbestos  and  radon. 

3.  More  than  100  million  Americans  live  in 
81  urban  areas  where  air  quality  does  not 
meet  the  legal  levels.  These  smog  areas  are 
called  non-attairmient  areas"  because  they 
have  not  achieved  National  Ambient  Air 
Quality  Standards  for  ozone  and  carbon 
monoxide 

Ozone  and  carbon  monoxide,  in  turn, 
come  from  emissions  of  factories,  utilities, 
refineries,  cars,  trucks,  buses:  and  many 
smaller  sources  such  as  bakeries,  hair 
sprays,  lawn  mowers,  barbecue  grills,  paints 
and  solvents. 

Motor  vehicle  emissions  contribute  only  to 
smog  problems.  Vehicle  emissions  contain  a 
wide  variety  of  substances,  too  many  to  con- 
trol individually.  The  current  practice  is  to 
control: 

Hydrocarbons  (HO  are  a  mix  of  unbumed 
and  partially  burned  fuel  components. 

Oxides  of  nitrogen  (NOx)  are  a  mixture  of 
sutistances  formed  when  the  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  air  going  through  an  engine 
react  with  each  other  in  the  hot  engine  cyl- 
inders. 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO)  is  another  product 
of  incomplete  fuel  combustion. 

Particulates  are  soot  particles  resulting 
from  incomplete  fuel  combustion. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
says  that  the  transportation  sector,  all  cars, 
trucks,  and  buses,  contributes  nationally: 

27%  of  all  hydrocarbons.  But  heavy-duty 
diesel  engine  trucks  contribute  only  1%. 

34%  of  all  nitrogen  oxides.  But  heavy-duty 
diesel  engine  trucks  contribute  10%. 


These  two  kinds  of  emissions  react  in  the 
atmosphere  to  form  ozone. 

58%  of  all  carlxjn  monoxide  emissions.  But 
heavy-duty  diesel  engine  trucks  contribute 
1%. 

Of  course,  in  any  area  the  proportion  con- 
tributed by  transportation  depends  on  that 
area's  geography,  historical  development 
patterns,  and  mix  of  stationary  and  are* 
sources.  In  most  non-attainment  areas  like 
Los  Angeles,  Denver,  and  New  York  City, 
the  mobile  source  (motor  vehicle)  contribu- 
tions are  higher:  in  other  areas  the  propor- 
tions are  lower.  Of  course,  along  California's 
South  Coast  transportation  contribute  more 
than  the  national  averages.  According  to 
the  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management 
District,  all  trucks  over  8,500  pounds  in  the 
four  South  Coast  counties  contribute  16.8% 
of  on-road  mobile  emissions. 

The  primary  factor  in  the  congestion-pol- 
lution connection  is  the  extent  to  which 
motor  vehicle  exhaust  contributes  to  air 
pollution  is  vehicle  miles  traveled  (VMT). 
VMT  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  vehicles  driven  times  the  number 
of  miles  each  is  operated. 

Both  the  numljer  of  vehicles  and  miles 
each  travels  increase  with  population  and 
economic  prosperity,  so  VMT  can  be  expect 
ed  to  continue  to  grow.  VMT  is  the  conges- 
tion-pollution connection.  Looked  at  this 
way.  congestion  and  pollution  are  Siamese 
twins. 

III.  WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

Almost  every  day  I  hear  someone  confirm 
the  wisdom  of  the  "sage  of  Baltimore."  H.L 
Mencken.  Mencken  said  that  to  every  com 
plex  and  difficult  problem,  there  is  an 
answer  that  is  simple,  easy.  .  .  .  and 
wrong.  " 

An  answer  to  the  congestion-pollution 
problem?  Ban  trucks!  Simple  and  easy?  Yes. 
But  wrong!  Trucks  are  essential  to  the  econ- 
omy. Trucks  haul  80%  of  the  dollar  value  of 
all  freight  carried  in  our  nation.  A  local  ex- 
ample is  the  port  of  Los  Angeles:  Trucks 
usually  the  first  and  last  party  to  handle 
container  shipments.  Trucks  are  only  minor 
contributor  to  rush-hour  congestion.  Motor 
carriers  don't  want  trucks,  drivers,  and 
cargo  tied  up  in  rush-hour. 

What  can  we  do  together  to  unlock  grid- 
lock? Spread  out  all  the  volume:  spread  out 
the  vehicle  miles  traveled,  those  VMTs.  If 
drivers  really  believe  the  problem  is  real, 
and  it  is,  then  you  need  to  get  a  lot  of  those 
driver-only  cars  out  of  rush  hour.  In  Wash- 
ington, car-pool-only  lanes  on  the  express- 
ways give  a  visible  Incentive  to  those  driver- 
only  cars  stuck  In  traffic.  Called  "HOV-3 " 
lanes,  these  make  a  big  difference. 

Coordinated  incident  and  accident  man- 
agement of  the  freeways  is  vital.  Multiple 
agency  efforts,  heavy  tow  trucks  and  rescue 
equipment,  enhanced  communications,  and 
videotaping  accident  scenes  can  all  speed 
clearance  of  accident  sites. 

We  support  the  pilot  roadside  smoke  test 
program  for  diesel  trucks  that  Is  similar  to 
the  smog  check  program  currently  required 
on  passenger  cars  in  California.  Right  now 
the  California  Highway  Patrol  is  just  cali- 
brating the  test  equipment  and  diagnosing 
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nnoke  and  emissions  problems.  Next  spring 
mandatory  testing  begins  at  all  weigh  sta- 
tions, and  penalties  will  be  assessed  for 
smoke  violations. 

Let's  consider  an  IS-hour  day  economy  for 
IiO«  Angeles.  Look  to  expand  the  business 
day,  not  as  a  penalty  but  as  an  economic  op- 
portunity that  recognizes  we  live  in  a  global 
economy.  What  if  Los  Angeles  were  on  a 
schedule  ruiming  form  when  the  sim  rises 
on  the  business  and  financial  world  in  New 
York  and  until  the  sun  sets  on  business  and 
finance  In  Tokyo?  That  would  put  Los  Ange- 
les in  sync  with  Pacific  Rim  nations. 

An  18-hour  business  day  could  spread  out 
the  volume  of  commuting  and  shipping  over 
1  much  longer  time  period.  It  could  provide 
(enuine  relief  to  the  congestion-pollution 
connection  and  would  stimulate  L^.'s  pro- 
ductivity and  economy  as  well.  The  concept 
needs  to  be  studied  and  its  economic  impact 
assessed. 

IV.  WHERE  THE  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY  STANDS 

We  know  trucks  are  a  small  part  of  the 
congestion-pollution  connection,  but  we 
intend  to  be  a  big  part  of  the  pollution  solu- 
tion. 

First,  a  little  background  on  where  we've 
t>een  over  the  last  5  years  on  the  safety 
front.  The  trucking  industry  has  won  feder- 
al safety  laws  and  regulations  for: 

Roadside  truck  inspections,  now  funded  at 
$50  million  annually,  are  up  3.000%  from  5 
years  ago: 

Uniform  commercial  driver's  lit^nses. 
Issued  by  states,  each  with  a  unique  biomet- 
ric  Identifier  for  each  truck  driver: 

Repeal  of  the  commercial  zone  safety  ex- 
emption: 

Initiating  tough  new  standards  on  drug 
and  alcohol  use,  and  we  are  calling  for  man- 
datory randon  drug  testing  for  all  truck 
drivers: 

Were  also  for  the  55  m.p.h.  speed  limit; 

And  we  want  to  ban  radar  detectors  from 
trucks,  too. 

That's  the  context  from  which  we  speak 
about  clean  air. 

1.  We  support  tough  clean  air  standards.— 
Motor  carriers,  their  employees,  and  their 
families  live  here,  work  here,  and  breathe 
the  same  air,  too.  We  support  EPA's  strin- 
gent 1994  heavy  duty  diesel  standards. 
These  are  incredibly  tough  standards  to 
reach  that  are  forcing  the  development  of 
new  engine  technology  and  clean  diesel  fuel. 
The  standards  will  be  reality  by  1994.  and 
we  will  meet  them  with  clean  diesel  fuel, 
smarter  diesel  engines,  collectors  and  traps 
on  tailpipes,  and  strict  diesel  engines  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  programs. 

Clean  diesel  fuel  will  cost  us  3  to  4  cents  a 
gallon  more.  Tractor-trailers  drive  86  billion 
miles  a  year  and  consume  16.5  billion  gal- 
lons of  fuel  annually.  That  works  out  to 
1500  to  $660  million  more  a  year  for  clean 
diesel  fuel.  Add  to  that  the  large  straight 
trucks,  and  it  will  cost  in  excess  of  $1  billion 
»  year. 

2.  We  oppose  emissions  standarcte  mandat- 
ed by  statute.— Congress  should  legislate 
the  goals,  and  Ea>A  should  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  set  the  numerical  standards  fol- 
lowing public  rulemaking  procedures.  Engi- 
neers, not  only  legislators,  should  be  in- 
volved. 

3.  We  believe  diesel  technology  is  a  viable 
clean  air  strategy.— Clean,  smokeless  diesel 
Is  a  fuel  compliance  strategy  for  1994  that  is 
effective  and  environmentally  responsible. 
We  support  limiting  sulfur  content  of  high- 
way diesel  fuel  to  0.06  percent  by  weight.  It 
is  now  0.2-0.3%.  more  than  four  times  the 
1984  standard. 
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4.  We  oppose  tampering  with  engines  and 
misfuellng  trucks  with  dirty  diesel.— We 
support  federal  guidelines  for  diesel  engines 
emissions  inspection  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams implemented  by  states  in  non-attain- 
ment areas.  America  has  more  than  200,000 
trucking  companies:  90%  of  them  own  five 
or  fewer  trucks;  of  these  the  majority  own 
only  one  truck.  Just  as  some  people  tam- 
pered with  lead-free  gasoline,  you  can  t>e 
sure  some  people  will  want  to  tamper  with 
low-sulfur  diesel. 

You  heard  that  right:  the  trucking  indus- 
try is  supporting  mandatory  truck  emissions 
inspections.  Standards  should  be  federally 
established,  and  inspections  should  be  im- 
plemented by  states.  Emissions  inspection 
and  maintenance  programs  must  l>e  based 
on  objective  measurements  which  can  \>e 
corroborated  by  accurate  and  repeatable 
tests. 

5.  We  support  studies  on  the  use  of  alter- 
native fuels  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
demonstration  program  to  evaluate  alterna- 
tive fuels  in  heavy  trucks  operated  in  every- 
day commercial  conditions.  The  only  way  to 
assess  alternative  fuels  is  to  give  them  con- 
trolled trials  in  real  operating  conditions. 
California's  AB  234  Advisory  Board  on  Air 
Quality  and  Alternative  Fuels  now  agrees 
with  the  need  for  demonstration  programs. 

The  Advisory  Board  spent  a  year  deliber- 
ating whether  to  mandate  new  fuels  for 
heavy-duty  engines.  On  June  15  the  Board 
agreed  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  heavy-duty  trucking's  use 
of  methanol  engines.  The  Board  suggested 
that  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  re- 
visit the  issue  in  1991  when  data  from 
heavy-duty  truck  methanol  demonstration 
programs  will  become  available. 

6.  We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
health  and  safety  effects  associated  with  al- 
ternative fuels.— Methanol,  ethanol,  com- 
pressed natural  gas  (CNG),  and  liquefied  pe- 
troleum gas  (LPG)  pose  serious  safety  and 
health  risks  and  formidable  technical,  oper- 
ational, and  logistical  problems  as  currently 
considered  for  use  in  heavy  truclcs.  Unpro- 
ven  fuels  are  fairy  tales.  Have  you  stopped 
to  think  about  them? 

Let's  talk  about  methanol,  the  fuel  of  the 
Indianapolis  500.  Methanol  is  the  alterna- 
tive fuel  used  in  nearly  all  heavy-duty 
engine  development  projects  to  date.  Meth- 
anol can  seriously  harm  E>eople  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

Toxicity.— Methanol  is  not  an  alcohol  you 
can  drink.  It  is  very  toxic.  One  ounce  can 
cause  blindness;  two  ounces  c&n  cause 
death.  Its  toxicity  poses  a  big  hazard  for 
engine  mechanics,  service  station  attend- 
ants, or  anybody  in  routine  contact  with 
fuel. 

Plammability.— Pure  methanol  bums  with 
a  smokeless  flame  that  is  nearly  invisible  in 
daylight.  Severe  bums  result  from  coming 
in  contact  with  an  invisible  fire,  so  additives 
must  be  used  to  color  the  flame. 

Water  and  Soil  Pollution.— Methanol  is 
water  soluble,  so  it  does  not  float  on  water 
but  mixes  directly  with  it.  That  presents 
new  problems  in  cleaning  up  spills  on  the 
ground  and  leaks  into  streams,  rivers,  and 
underground  water  systems. 

Air  Emissions.- Methanol  combustion  pro- 
duces gaseous  formaldehyde,  a  suspected 
cancer-causing  substance.  EPA  has  not  yet 
established  permissible  exposure  levels  for 
formaldehyde.  To  prevent  the  break- 
through of  formaldehyde  exhaust  emis- 
sions, methanol  engines  must  be  equipped 
with  expensive,  highly  efficient,  durable, 
and  reliable  catalytic  converters. 
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Corrosive.— Methanol  is  highly  corrosive 
to  conventional  materials.  It  will  require 
stainless  steel  fuel  lines  on  vehicles  and  spe- 
cial aircraft-type  dry  break  fueling  nozzles 
and  hoses.  Underground  storage  will  require 
burying  all  new.  stronger  tanks  at  every 
truck  stop  and  trucking  company  terminal. 

Low  Energy  Content.— On  a  volume  for 
volume  basis,  methanol  has  about  half  the 
energy  content  of  diesel  fuel.  So  it  takes  2 
gallons  of  methanol  to  do  the  work  of  1 
gallon  of  diesel.  Heavy-duty  trucks  multiply 
methanol's  problems.  Unlike  cars,  a  diesel 
truck  runs  over  500,000  to  1  million  miles  a 
year.  Where  will  the  methanol  supply  come 
from?  Today  most  methanol  is  made  from 
natural  gas,  but  domestic  natural  gas  is 
almost  as  expensive  as  oil.  So  if  methanol 
catches  on,  the  natural  gas  would  probably 
come  from  where  prices  are  much  lower— 
from  the  Middle  East. 

7.  In  spite  of  all  this,  if  governments  at 
any  level— state,  federal,  or  local— decide  to 
require  methanol,  we  wiU  demand  that  they 
indemnify  the  trucking  Industry  from  law- 
suits resulting  from  health  and  accident  li- 
ability claims  involving  people  and  the  envi- 
ronment. If  they  won't  indemnify  trucking, 
we  want  to  know  why  not.  We  won't  end  up 
like  the  companies  that  produced  asbestos. 

I  guess  you  can  tell:  We  oppose  mandating 
the  use  of  alternative  fuels  that  are  literally 
untried  and  absolutely  unproven  in  every- 
day, real-world  use.  We  support  an  alterna- 
tive that  works:  clean,  low-sulfur,  smokeless 
diesel. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

The  air  overhead  engulfs  us  all.  Clean  air 
is  a  natural  resource  that  is  priceless  for 
ourselves,  our  children,  and  the  future  of 
our  society.  It  sustains  everything  any  of  us 
do. 

The  trucking  industry  supports  transpor- 
tation safety,  a  strong  economy,  and  clean 
air.  There  is  nothing  incompatible  about 
them,  and  they  can  thrive  together. 

It  is  very  easy  to  sit  comfortably,  point  at 
big  trucks,  and  say  they  are  the  problem. 
But  I  have  told  you  the  facts,  and  the  evi- 
dence does  not  support  that  conclusion.  Big 
trucks  are  only  a  smaU  part  of  urban  traffic. 
Trucks  are  essential  and  a  very  important 
part  of  the  economy.  Trucks  contribute  only 
a  small  amount  to  dirty,  polluted  air. 

Let's  be  sure  we  don't  solve  the  conges- 
tion-poUution  problem  by  mandating  a 
method  that  poses  new  dangers,  could 
retard  the  economy,  and  would  affect  envi- 
ronment quality  only  marginally. 

The  challenge  for  the  1990s— your  chal- 
lenge and  trucking's  challenge— is  to  assure 
that  a  healthy  environment,  healthy  indus- 
try, and  healthy  people  endure.  With  a 
strong  dose  of  realism.  I  tielieve  all  these 
will  flourish. 


AMERICAN  UNITY  UNDER  THE 
FLAG 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  folk>wing 
is  an  article  by  Michael  Novak,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Times  on  July  18, 
1 989.  As  ttie  debate  over  ttie  recent  Supreme 
Court  ruling  regarding  ttie  flag  continues,   I 


r. I.,  at     tnoo 
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think  my  colleagues  will  find  this  article  tsenefi- 
ctal  for  their  understanding 

tProm  the  Washln^on  Times.  July  18 

1989] 

Undermining  Our  Sense  or  Unity? 

Two  days  before  President  Bush  stood  at 

the    Iwo   Jima   Monument    to   support    an 

amendment  to  protect   the  American   flaK 

from  physical  desecration.   I  watched  two 

citizens  take  the  oath  of  office  required  of 

new  members  of  the  U.S.  government. 

In  front  of  the  flag,  one  hand  raised  and 
the  other  on  the  Bible,  each  of  the  two  re 
peated  the  solemn  oath  to  protect  and  to 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do 
mestic." 

Many  of  us  in  that  room  were  of  different 
religions,  ethnic  backgrounds,  races  and  ex 
perlences.  As  a  pluralistic  people,  we  have 
no  creed  to  bind  us  together.  Even  when  we 
hold  certain  truths  to  be  self-evident,  those 
truths  are  few  in  number.  Yet  the  republic 
somehow  holds  us  together,  indivisible. 
under  that  Constitution.  And  the  flag 
stands  for  the  republic. 

The  United  States  is  unusual  among  coun 
tries,  in  that  our  people  are  of  so  many 
stocks.  We  don't  pledge  allegiance  to  a  volk. 
as  the  Germans  do:  or  to  a  language,  like 
the  FYench;  or  to  a  "sceptered  isle,  as  the 
British  do.  We  pledge  allegiance  to  a  form 
of  government:  Take  away  the  republic,  and 
the  deal  is  off. 

In  recent  years,  however,  many  sensitive 
scholars  have  begun  to  fear  that  our  nation 
is  losing  its  sense  of  community  They  di.s 
cem  the  rapid  growth  of  moral  and  political 
atomism.  They  worry  that  the  balance  be 
tween  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  m 
this  republic  has  tieen  lost. 

While  I  do  not  think  that  this  judgment  is 
warranted  for  our  people  as  a  whole,  it  does 
seem  true  of  a  certain  vein  of  reasoning  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  evident  most  recently 
in  its  flag-burning  decision. 

Justice  William  Brennan  for  the  majority 
makes  two  claims  that  seem  highly  debata 
ble.  except  from  a  certain  ideological  point 
of  view.  First,  he  claims  that  the  state  of 
Texas  prosecuted  Gregory  Johnson  for  tiis 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  poli- 
cies of  this  country." 

Second,  he  claims  that  the  individuals 
right  to  symbolic  expression  extends  even  to 
a  symbol  that  is  not  that  individual's  alone 
In  the  court's  view,  physically  desecrating 
that  symbol  in  public  is  an  individuals 
right,  no  matter  what  that  act  does  to  the 
commimity. 

The  first  claim  of  Justice  Brennan  is  not 
factual.  That  day  in  Houston  Mr  Johnson 
shouted  out  many  political  words,  under  full 
protection  for  his  right  to  free  speech  The 
state  of  Texas  did  not  bring  charges  against 
him  for  his  speech.  Mr.  Johnson  was  pros 
ecuted  because  he  broke  a  specific  provision 
of  Texas  law  (and  the  law  of  47  other  states) 
by  igniting  an  American  flag  in  public.  Such 
expression  "  goes  far  beyond  speech.  When 
Mr.  Johnson  set  a  match  to  a  unique  public 
symbol  belonging  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  set  flame  in  public  to 
what  did  not  belong  solely  to  him  He  re 
duced  to  ash.  before  their  eyes,  a  flag  to 
which  the  public  has  sworn  allegiance 

Justice  Brennan,  In  my  respectful  opinion. 
failed  to  give  due  weight  both  to  the  public 
dimension  of  the  American  flag  and  to  the 
public  allegiance  to  it  that  American  citi 
zens  have  sworn.  He  had  eyes  solely  for  the 
symbolic  feelings  (as  distinct  from  public 
speech)  of  Mr.  Johnson.  He  protected  that 
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individual,  but  not  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  Nor  did  Justice  Brennan  take 
into  account  the  duly  legislated  will  of  the 
citizens  of  at  least  48  states  that  such  con- 
duct is  to  be  held  to  be  reprehensible  in  law. 
Nor  did  he  weight  the  full  public,  social,  ob- 
jective meaning  of  the  flag  as  an  expressive 
symbol. 

This  is  to  carry  atomism  too  far.  This  is  to 
mock  that  minimal  common  bond,  which  all 
of  us  express  in  our  pledges  of  allegiance  to 
this  republic  It  is  to  disregard  the  "last  full 
measure  of  devotion  "  with  which  some  have 
hallowed  that  flag  beyond  our  poor  powers 
to  add  or  to  subtract. 

For  some  years  now.  the  Supreme  Court 
has  tended  to  read  the  ideology  of  extreme 
individualism  into  the  Constitution,  espe- 
cially regarding  the  First  Amendment  So 
doing,  it  has  excluded  those  of  us  whose 
basic  philosophy  of  life  includes,  along  with 
respect  for  individual  rights,  respect  for 
public  rights  and  public  goods.  Tipping  the 
balance  between  person  and  community  too 
far.  the  court  is  creating  a  privileged  philos 
ophy  of  individualism,  whose  social  conse- 
quences are  worrisome. 

That  the  flag  is,  in  a  unique  way.  a  public 
good  has  been  recognized  by  many  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  wrote  in  Street  vs.  New  York  (1969): 
I  believe  that  the  State  and  Federal  Gov 
emment  do  have  the  power  to  protect  the 
flag  from  acts  of  desecration  and  disgrace.  " 
To  which  Justice  Hugo  Black  added:  It 
passes  my  belief  that  anything  in  the  Feder- 
al Constitution  bars  a  State  from  making 
the  deliberate  burning  of  the  American  flag 
an  offense."  And  Justice  Abe  Fortas.  too: 
The  states  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  the  power  to  protect  the  flag  from  acts 
of  desecration  committeed  in  public." 

In  Spence  vs.  Washington  (1974),  al- 
though siding  with  a  defendant  who  taped  a 
peace  sign  over  his  flag  in  his  own  apart- 
ment window,  the  court  took  care  to  note 
that  the  "defendant  was  not  charged  with 
the  desecration  statute,  nor  did  he  perma 
nently  disfigure  the  flag  or  destroy  it. 

In  Smith  vs.  Goguen  (1974).  the  court 
again  affirmed  that  nothing  prevents  a  leg- 
islature from  defining  with  substantial  spec 
ificity  what  constitutes  forbidden  treatment 
of  United  States  flags.  "  And  Justice  Byron 
White  concurred  forcefully:  I  would  not 
question  those  states  which  proscribe  multi 
lation.  defacement,  or  burning  of  the  flag  or 
which  otherwise  protect  its  physical  integri 
ty.  ■ 

The  mutilation  of  a  public  monument,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  for  example.  Justice 
White  added,  would  be  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  forbid,  and  the  flag  is  itself  a 
monument,  subject  to  similar  protection." 

At  stake  in  Texas  vs.  Johnson,  then,  was  a 
community  right,  a  right  to  the  integrity  of 
its  own  chief  public  symbol  in  the  public 
forum.  Flagrant  acts  of  physical  abuse  of 
the  flag  in  the  public  forum  strike  at  the 
public's  own  express  allegiance  to  the  re 
public  and  to  its  Constitution.  When  the 
flag  IS  flagrantly  burned,  the  symtiol  of  the 
common  good  is  burned.  The  common 
pledge  of  allegiance  is  made  to  seem  hypo 
critical. 

It  is  not  psychologically  possible  simulta 
neously  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  republic, 
and  to  stand  idly  by  when  the  object  of  that 
allegiance-the  republic  itself— is  burned  in 
effigy 

Ancient  philosophers  warned  that  democ 
racy  naturally  tends  toward  anarchy.  No 
better  path  toward  that  fateful  self-destruc- 
tion lies  tjefore  us  than  an  excess  of  though 
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less  individualism.  Our  Framers,  more 
wisely,  always  linked  "private  rights"  and 
"public  good." 

Thus,  the  court  would  do  well  to  correct 
its  excessive  individualism,  and  to  restore  to 
the  community  the  one  protected  symbol  of 
the  republic  to  which  that  community  has 
the  right,  and  the  duty,  to  pledge  allegiance 
For  this  is  the  public's  mutual  pact  that 
they  will,  together,  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution.  If  the  community  cannot  com 
mand  decent  respect  for  that  one  symbol  of 
lU  best  self,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult 
for  it  to  command  respect  for  anything.  And 
over  time  it  center  will  not  hold. 


BABIES  OF  CRACK  USERS 
CROWD  HOSPITALS.  BREAK 
EVERYBODY'S  HEART 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21.  1989 

Mr  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  aspect  of  one  of  the  major 
problems  affecting  most  of  our  major  metro- 
politan areas  today.  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  record  the  following  article,  "Bom  to 
Lose. "  taken  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Wednesday,  July  18,  1989. 

The  use  of  crack,  the  high  potency  deriva- 
tive of  cocaine,  has  left  whole  communities 
victimized  The  costs  of  its  abuse  is  borne  by 
inner  city  hospitals  and  social  work  networks 
as  well  as  by  the  individual  users  themselves 

There  have  been  calls  for  punishing  the 
users  of  crack  and  other  drugs,  for  exposing 
their  unlxjrn  children,  but  how  can  punishing 
the  addicted  mother  help  the  child  if  the 
mother  cannot  help  herself?  With  chemical 
dependence,  the  user  is  as  helpless  as  a 
new-born  child.  Rather  let  this  be  an  incentive 
for  increased  rehabilitation  and  drug  treatment 
centers. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  18 
1989] 

Babies  or  Crack  Users  Crowd  Hospitals. 

Break  Everybody's  Heart 

(By  Cathy  Trost) 

Washington.— When  Brittany  was  bora 
late  last  year,  she  already  was  gripped  in  a 
grim  embrace;  a  drug  (lependency  arcing 
back  two  generations  to  her  grandmother. 

Until  her  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  the 
baby's  mother  used  crack,  cocaine,  heroin 
and  PCP.  I  was  selling  my  body,  tricking- 
It  didn't  make  no  difference  as  long  as  I  got 
drugs, "  says  the  30-year-old  woman,  named 
Cheryl.  Then,  arrested  for  selling  drugs,  she 
was  detoxified  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
jail  and  delivered  her  seventh  child  at  D.C. 
General,  the  capitals  big  public  hospital. 

The  baby  was  "Jittery  and  shaky,  "  Cheryl 
recalls,  and  had  to  stay  in  intensive  care  for 
three  weeks  to  withdraw  from  the  drugs. 
Then  came  three  more  weeks  In  the  hospital 
to  stabilize  drug-related  digestive  problems. 
When  Brittany  finally  came  home,  "all  she 
did  was  cry.  cry,  cry,  "  says  Cheryl,  who 
asked  that  her  last  name  not  be  used. 

Yet  in  the  age  of  crack.  Brittany  and  her 
mother  were  reasonably  fortunate.  One  38- 
year-old  woman  recently  arrived  at  DC, 
General  having  seizures  and  nearly  coma- 
tose but  still  clinging  to  a  piece  of  crack:  her 
child  was  bom  alive,  but  the  mother  died  in 
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the  delivery  room.  Earlier  this  year,  a  28- 
year-old  woman  arrived  by  ambulance  with 
a  dead  newborn:  she  had  "free  based"  co- 
caine three  days  before  giving  birth.  Other 
drug  babies  are  abandoned,  some  sentenced 
to  live  months  or  even  years  as  "boarder 
babies "  in  hospital  wards.  In  the  first  con- 
viction of  iU  kind,  a  Florida  Judge  last  week 
found  a  woman  guilty  of  a  felony  for  deliv- 
ering cocaine  to  her  newborn  babies 
through  the  umbilical  cord. 

TOUGH  NUMBERS 

Prom  coast  to  coast,  hospitals  are  report- 
ing immense  increases  in  the  number  of 
pregnant  women  who  use  drugs,  especially 
the  fiercely  addictive  crack  cocaine,  some- 
limes  right  up  to  the  time  of  delivery.  At 
DC.  General,  about  3%  of  babies  delivered 
in  1983  were  bom  to  drug-addicted  mothers; 
by  last  year,  the  number  had  soared  to  18%. 
At  nearby  Howard  University  Hospital,  lo- 
cated In  a  drug-infested  corridor,  up  to  30% 
of  mothers  giving  birth  admit  to  drug  use 
while  pregnant— and  officials  believe  the 
real  rate  could  \>e  as  high  as  50%. 

Across  the  country,  15  of  the  18  hospitals 
surveyed  by  a  congressional  committee  said 
births  of  drug-exposed  babies  had  multi- 
plied three  to  four  times  since  1985.  About 
11%  of  U.S.  newborns,  or  about  375,000 
babies  a  year,  now  are  exposed  to  drugs 
during  pregnancy,  according  to  a  36-hospltal 
survey  last  year  by  the  National  Association 
for  Perinatal  Addiction  Research  and  Edu- 
cation. And  drug  abuse  In  pregnancy  is 
often  missed,  as  many  hospital  don't  rou- 
tinely test. 

But  numbers  don't  begin  to  tell  the  story. 
Just  as  a  pregnant  woman  breathes  and  eats 
for  two,  if  she  uses  crack  she  smokes  for 
two.  Worse,  after  the  drug  crosses  the  pla- 
centa it  remains  for  a  time  in  the  amniotic 
fluid.  "For  every  time  the  mother  gets  high, 
for  the  20-minute  high  she  gets,  the  baby 
gets  it  for  72  hours,"  says  Margaret  Gallen. 
director  of  DC.  General's  nurse  midwifery 
service. 

STROKES  AND  SEIZURES 

During  the  mother's  brief  crack  high,  her 
blood  pressure  soars.  This  and  the  drug's  Ir- 
riUtion  of  the  uterine  wall  can  literally  tear 
the  placenta  from  it,  sometimes  leading  to 
death  or  seizure.  Some  crack  babies  suffer 
strokes  in  the  womb.  "Never  In  my  medical 
career  have  I  seen  so  much  suffering  as  co- 
caine has  brought. "  says  Mehnur  Abedin,  a 
neonatologlst  and  director  of  the  nursery  at 
D.C.  General. 

Then  comes  withdrawal.  Not  every  baby 
bom  to  a  cocaine-using  mother  goes 
through  it,  but  those  who  do  face  a  special 
torment.  They  often  are  Irritable,  have  trou- 
ble sleeping,  or  are  so  sensitive  to  touch 
they  have  a  hard  time  bonding  with  care- 
takers. Some  feed  poorly  because  they  can't 
suck  properly.  A  few  have  seizures  and  con- 
vulsions. 

Many  crack  babies  kick  and  move  their 
arms  ceaselessly.  "There  may  actually  be 
some  bruising  of  the  knees  as  they  continue 
to  crawl  endlessly  and  move  their  limbs," 
says  Antoine  Fomufod,  Howard  Hospital's 
director  of  neonatology.  They  are  calmed 
with  sedatives  or  swaddled  tightly,  but  their 
high-pitched  cries  cut  through  the  nursery 
like  a  drill  to  a  tooth.  "I  cannot  sit  in  that 
room, "    says    D.C.    General's    Dr.    Abedin. 

"They  want  to  be  cuddled  and  we  can't  give 
them  what  they  need,  which  is  someone  to 
hold  them  tight.  Our  resources  are  limited. 
I  feel  very  sad." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ABANDONED  IN  THE  HOSPITAL 

Some  mothers  come  to  visit  the  baby 
while  high.  "They're  real  loud,  or  nothing 
that  you've  done  for  the  baby  Is  right. "  says 
Betty  Carter,  an  assistant  head  nurse  on 
Howarxl's  pediatric  ward.  "You  still  let  them 
see  the  baby,  but  you  try  to  control  the  situ- 
ation. If  they're  using,  they  don't  stay  long. 
We're  probably  making  their  high  go  away, 
so  they  get  up  and  leave. "  A  security  guard 
now  is  posted  in  D.C.  General's  maternity 
waiting  room. 

Increasingly,  though,  drug-using  parents— 
the  fathers  often  are  on  drugs  too— simply 
abandon  the  babies.  In  a  recent  week, 
Howard  University  Hospital  had  21  boarder 
babies,  more  than  two-thirds  bom  to  drug- 
abusing  mothers  and  five  of  them  infected 
by  the  AIE>S  vlrtis.  Periodic  written  reports 
of  babies  at  the  hospital  tell  the  poignant 
tale:  "Mother  incarcerated,  maternal  drug 
abuse,  abandoned  by  mother,  length  of  stay 
139  days."  And  "Abandoned  by  mother,  low 
birth  weight,  maternal  drug  abuse,  no  pre- 
natal care,  premature.  Length  of  stay  116 
days." 

In  the  Howard  nursery,  four  boarder 
babies  play  and  sleep  in  their  room,  getting 
few  visitors.  In  the  pediatric  ward,  older 
ones  are  more  active.  A  one-year-old  lies 
happily  in  his  bed  with  stuffed  animals  and 
a  busy  box.  "He's  so  bad, "  his  favorite  nurse 
says  appreciatively.  She  says  the  baby's 
father  used  to  come  to  the  hospital,  but 
she's  never  seen  his  mother.  Howard  had  no 
boarder  babies  until  May  of  1988. 

Crack  is  the  difference.  Haynes  Rice,  the 
hospital's  director,  tells  of  a  mother  who  de- 
serted a  baby  in  the  hospital  and  then  was 
found  In  a  police  raid  on  a  local  crack  house 
(where  $14,000  was  confiscated).  Another 
mother  forsook  her  Infant,  only  to  retum 
for  medical  treatment  later.  Ignoring  the 
baby  and  fleeing  again.  Ira  Chasnoff.  presi- 
dent of  the  perinatal  addiction  research 
group,  estimates  that  some  form  of  cocaine 
Is  Involved  In  at  least  75%  of  drug-exposed 
births. 

D.C.  General  has  one  boarder  baby  who 
has  been  there  more  than  eight  months  and 
now  is  living  in  the  pediatric  ward.  Some- 
times because  of  respiratory  problems  relat- 
ed to  a  premature  birth,  a  baby  "Is  left  on  a 
respirator  to  suffer  by  itself,"  Dr.  Abedin 
says.  "I  cannot  understand  the  mother  not 
asking  any  questions  about  the  baby,  never 
coming  again," 

LOSS  or  CONCERN 

But  such  neglect  is  a  conunon  part  of  the 
picture,  "The  most  remarkable  and  hideous 
aspect  of  crack  cocaine  use  seems  to  be  the 
undermining  of  the  maternal  instinct,  "  says 
Sue  Trupln.  a  staff  nurse  at  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital. 

Frequently,  drug-using  mothers  check  out 
of  the  hospital  because  "they  need  a  fix  and 
need  to  get  back  to  the  street, "  says  D.C. 
General's  Ms.  Gallen.  "You  might  see  them 
for  two  or  three  days  and  then  never  see 
them  again."  Sometimes  the  mothers  don't 
care  enough  to  name  the  child.  Nurses  do  it 
for  them.  D.C.  General  has  had  to  send  tele- 
grams to  uninterested  parents  to  get  them 
to  sign  for  the  postmortem  when  a  baby 
dies. 

At  D.C.  General,  some  women  even  take 
crack  to  Induce  speedier  labor.  The  hospital 
has  established  a  prenatal  clinic  for  sub- 
stance abusers.  Sometimes  pregnant  women 
beg  to  be  admitted  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  babies  from  their  addictions,  but 
the  hospital  can  usually  offer  only  iU  out- 
patient clinic. 
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These  mothers  aren't  all  low  income. 
Linda,  an  Impeccably  dressed  34-year-old. 
now  looks  more  like  the  accoimtant  she 
once  was  than  a  recovering  addict  who  once 
had  a  $2.000-a-week  crack  habit  Because 
such  a  habit  can  block  menstruation,  she 
didn't  know  she  was  pregnant  until  she 
started  getting  sick  from  smoking  crack. 
She  was  5V^  months  along. 

After  that,  "I  actually  smoked  more  be- 
cause I  figured  I'd  go  ahead  and  kill  the 
baby. "  she  says.  "People  wouldn't  sell  it 
[crack]  to  me  because  they  knew  I  was  preg- 
nant,"  so  she  persuaded  others  to  buy  It  for 
her.  Her  son  was  bom  healthy,  but  others 
frequently  aren't  so  fortunate. 

BIRTH  weight:  1  ^  POtWDS 

Babies  of  drug-using  mothers  are  often 
l)om  too  soon  and  too  small.  Nationally, 
about  7%  of  all  Infante  have  low  birth 
weight,  a  rate  that  hospitals  consider  alarm- 
ing at  a  time  of  already  high  infant  disease 
and  death  rates.  But  the  rate  hit  43%  one 
month  last  year  at  Howard  for  babies  bom 
to  drug-abusing  mothers. 

One  Infant  at  D.C.  General  was  15  weeks 
premature  and  weighed  barely  more  than 
1  Vi  pounds.  Seven  months  later  he  was  still 
In  Intensive  care,  afflicted  by  brain  hemor- 
rhages and  respiratory  problems,  his  belly 
bloated  by  liver  failure  to  the  size  of  a 
grapefruit  atop  his  little  legs  and  arms.  A 
stuffed  toucan  swung  gaily  over  the  child, 
but  his  mother  didn't  visit  because  "she  says 
she  suffers  when  she  sees  him. "  said  Dr. 
Abedin.  "He  is  one  of  our  failures.  We  cant 
bring  him  around."  A  short  time  later,  the 
child  died. 

When  first  bom.  crack  babies  must  be  sta- 
bilized and  often  nursed  through  withdraw- 
al. The  average  stay  for  a  normal  infant  at 
Howard  is  three  days;  for  those  bom  to 
drug-abusing  mothers  during  a  six-month 
period  last  year  it  was  42  days. 

So  besides  the  immense  suffering,  there  is 
a  huge  financial  burden.  Intensive  care  runs 
as  high  as  $1,768  a  day  for  severely  affected 
drug-exposed  newborns,  a  Los  Angeles  hos- 
pital surveyed  by  a  congressional  committee 
estimated.  The  dally  cost  for  each  boarder 
baby  at  D.C.  General  is  about  $367.  In  a 
recent  week  the  hospital  had  10  boarders, 
whose  care  at  that  point  had  cost  more  than 
$500,000.  The  coste  of  caring  for  these 
babies  are  typically  passed  on  to  private-pay 
patiente  who  are  covered  by  insurance  and 
to  the  taxpayers  who  subsidize  public  hospi- 
tals. 

At  Howard,  one  abandoned  Infant  alone 
ran  up  a  tab  topping  $250,000  for  a  245-day 
stay.  The  hospital  gete  a  maximum  medic- 
aid payment  of  $6,100  for  such  a  patient, 
says  Mr.  Rice.  Some  boarder  babies  eventu- 
ally go  home  to  their  natural  mothers  or 
other  relatives,  but  many  are  placed  in 
foster  homes  or  adopted.  Frequently,  family 
members  aren't  an  alternative  for  care.  Mr. 
Rice  says  he  sees  "grandmothers  who  are 
themselves  substance  abusers  and  who 
cannot  readily  step  in." 

All  this  can  push  hospitals  to  their  limits. 
D.C.  General  houses  an  average  60  t«  70 
babies  In  a  space  for  56  bassinete.  The  beds 
are  less  than  a  foot  apart,  instead  of  the  rec- 
ommended five  feet.  The  crowding  is  such 
that  at  one  point  last  year  doctors  here 
couldn't  find  an  empty  neonatal  intensive- 
care  bed  in  any  hospital  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Richmond. 

Data  on  long-term  prospecte  for  these 
babies  are  sketchy,  but  at  least  some  of 
them  are  likely  to  have  health  and  develop- 
mental   problems.    Since    many    retum    to 
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homes  where  drugs  are  used,  they  face 
social  and  economic  pitfalls  that  could  trap 
them  In  another  cycle  of  poverty  and  de 
pendence.  Their  mothers  have  few  of  the 
family  and  social  supports  of  the  metha 
done  mothers  of  another  era.  and  their  lives 
are  sometimes  complicated  by  homelessness 
or  AIDS. 

As  the  problem  grows,  courts  are  reacting 
by  prosecuting  drug-abusing  mothers  But 
critics  decry  the  trend.  "They  dont  need 
jail,  they  need  treatment."  says  Gale  Saler. 
director  of  program  planning  and  develop 
ment  for  Second  Genesis,  a  private  drug 
treatment  facility  in  the  Washington  area 

Drug  treatment  programs,  however,  are 
often  strained  with  long  waiting  lists 
Second  Genesis  has  facilities  for  300  resi 
dents  yet  can  take  Just  10  pregnant  women 
One  of  the  current  residents  is  Brittany  s 
mother.  Cheryl.  She  says  her  mother  also 
used  drugs.  ■J  was  trying  not  to  be  like  her. 
but  I  turned  out  the  same  way  '  She  re 
members  feeling  angry  about  what  she  wa.s 
doing  to  herself  and  her  baby,  but  because 
crack  had  such  a  strong  hold,  she  didn  t 
know  how  to  change." 

She  says  she  is  trying  to  make  it  up  to  her 
seven  children:  "After  what  I  done  to  them 
they  know  I  feel  real  bad  " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  CAUTION  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
CONTROVERSY 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 
Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this  most  ex- 
cellent and  timely  edrtonal  from  the  July  18 
1989,  Omaha  Wofld  Herald  The  editorial 
clearly  states  that  regardless  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988,  this  plan 
Of  any  that  may  supplant  it  must  be  paid  tor 
by  those  wfX3  benefit  from  it. 

This  IS  an  important  point  that  i  have 
stressed  for  months.  In  an  edrtonal  comment  i 
wrote  for  the  bncoln  Star  on  April  27,  1989  I 
emphasized  that  any  proposal  to  shift  the  cost 
of  the  addrtional  benefits  approved  by  the 
1988  act  to  the  taxpayers'  or  workers'  Social 
Secunty  costs  is  not  a  politically  acceptable 
nor  responsible  solution  because  of  the 
budget  deficit  and  the  overly  large  Social  Se- 
cunty costs  already  borne  by  employers  and 
employees  If  potential  beneficianes  are  not 
willing  to  pay  for  the  coverage  they  want  then 
Congress  should  repeal  rt 

Recently  dunng  a  reexaminaUon  of  the 
1988  act.  a  proposal  was  floated  to  increase 
the  PICA  contnbutkjns.  Wisely,  the  proposal 
was  reiected  As  reevaluations  continue  as 
they  apparently  will.  Congress  must  firmly 
resist  the  impulse  to  shift  the  catastrophic  pro- 
gram's costs  to  the  Nation's  workers  As  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  article  says,  "Amencan 
workers  have  already  swallowed  an  increase 
in  Social  Secunty  taxes  that  was  designed  to 
keep  the  system  solvent  ' 

Workers  Shouldn't  Pay  New  Costs  or 

Health  Plan 
The  issue  of  catastrophic  health  insurance 
for  the  elderly,  supplied  by  the  federal  gov 
emment   through  Medicare,   is  not  simple 


but  some  basic  principles  can   be  kept   in 
mind: 

Those  who  benefit  from  the  program 
should  pay  for  it.  In  proportion  to  their 
income  In  addition,  the  cost  of  this  type  of 
insurance  shouldn't  be  loaded  onto  the 
working  taxpayer 

The  present  problem  centers  on  a  surtax 
levied  on  elderly  taxpayers  who  are  finan 
cially  well-off  enough  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
retirement  incomes.  The  tax  is  graduated  so 
that  as  the  elderly  person's  income  goes  up. 
so  does  the  tax.  Some  of  these  Uxpayers 
have  objected  to  paying  the  tax,  which 
funds  not  only  their  own  catastrophic  Insur- 
ance cost  but  also  pays  for  insurance  for 
senior  citizens  who  are  too  poor  to  pay. 

The  program  was  designed  to  pay  for 
Itself.  Early  estimates  of  the  amount  it 
would  raise  indicated  a  $10  billion  surplus 
would  occur  in  1993,  leading  mar'y  elderly 
taxpayers  and  some  members  of  Congress  to 
hope  the  surtax  could  be  lowered.  New  esti 
mates  of  drug  costs  now  have  put  that  hope 
in  jeopardy. 

Prescription  benefits  under  the  health 
plan  were  to  be  phased  in  by  1991.  In  es- 
sence, the  government  would  begin  to  pay 
for  half  the  cost  of  prescriptions  after  the 
Medicare  recipient  had  paid  the  first  $600. 
Some  people  questioned  this  benefit  in  par- 
ticular because  it  could  help  people  such  as 
organ  transplant  recipients  and  AIDS  pa- 
tients. For  the  vast  majority  of  senior  citi- 
zens, some  critics  have  charged,  the  cost  of 
prescriptions  wouldn't  go  higher  than  $600 
or  at  least  not  substantially  high  enough  to 
make  the  expensive  prescription  program 
worth  while. 

If  the  benefit  is  not  worth  the  cost,  then 
lawmakers  should  drop  it  from  the  program. 
But  the  nations  workers  should  not  be 
stuck  with  paying  for  this  new  catastrophic 
insurance  program -or  any  part  of  it.  Amer 
lean  workers  have  already  swallowed  an  in- 
crease in  Social  Security  taxes  that  was  de- 
■signed  to  keep  the  system  solvent. 

Elderly  Americans  hailed  the  new  cata- 
.strophic  program  as  legislation  designed  to 
relieve  them  of  worries  about  impoverishing 
themselves  because  of  illness.  The  econom- 
ics of  the  insurance  program  were  always 
questionable -only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  elderly  would  ever  use  cata- 
strophic insurance,  while  it  would  be  paid 
by  all  se.-iiors.  But  if  the  elderly  were  willing 
to  pay  for  peace  of  mind,  so  be  it. 

Now.  however,  when  the  bill  is  coming 
due.  those  who  have  to  pay  the  most  have 
decided  that  maybe  it  isn't  worth  the  price. 
That  should  be  the  central  issue:  Whether 
the  program  is  worth  the  cost  that  the  el 
derly  must  pay  The  ussue  should  not  be 
how  to  shift  an  unfair  burden  onto  the  gen 
t-ral  taxpayer 
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CASTRO  SEEKS  DIALOG  WITH 
UNITED  STATES  ON  DRUG 
TRADE 

HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKETT,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  21.  1989 
Mr  CROCKETT  Mr  Speaker,  the  July  13 
Washington  Post  reported  that  President 
Castro  of  Cuba  is  seeking  talks  with  the 
United  States  to  help  control  growing  dnig 
trafficking 

This  IS  another  of  the  repeated  overtures 
that  President  Castro  has  made  over  the  past 


several  years  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  dialog 
going  with  the  United  States  on  issues  of  corv 
cern  to  both  countnes  and  on  ways  to  jm- 
prove— and  hopefully  normalize— our  rela- 
tions 

In  this  case.  President  Castro  has  proven 
his  bona  fides  by  taking  what  can  only  be 
called  extremely  serious  actions  against 
Cuban  officials  who  have  been  found  to  be  irv 
volved  in  narcotics  trafficking. 

Our  Government  professes  to  be  concerned 
about  Cuba's  role  in  doig  trafficking.  It  pro- 
fesses to  want  Cuban  cooperation  What  are 
we  warting  for?  Why  are  we  unwilling  to  talk? 
Why  the  pallid  response  reported  in  the  Post 
where  instead  of  welcoming  this  overture,  tfie 
State  Department  spokesman  just  said  that 
we  are  monitonng  Cuba's  actions? 

I  have  a  suggestion  for  President  Bush  In 
this  case,  the  best  way  to  fight  drugs  is.  Just 
say  yes 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  the  Washington  Post 
article  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  13.  1989] 
Castro  Seeks  Dialogue  With  U.S  on  Drug 
Trade-Washington  Accused  of  Holding 
Back  Data 

Havana,  July  12-Pidel  Castro,  saying 
flights  by  drug  cartels  in  Cuban  air  space 
are  "intolerable,"  is  seeking  talks  with  the 
United  States  to  find  ways  to  help  control 
growing  drug  trafficking. 

In  a  speech  broadcast  Tuesday  on  Cuban 
television,  the  Cuban  leader  said.  "The 
United  States  knows  that  they  [the  drug 
smugglers]  .simply  laugh  when  ordered  to 
land.  We  really  have  to  discuss  how  to 
manage  such  things.  We  have  to  arrange  a 
form  of  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  in  this  common  battle. 

Castro  delivered  the  speech  to  the  ruling 
Council  of  State  on  Sunday,  two  days  after 
a  Cuban  Military  Tribunal  sentenced  to 
death  four  cashiered  officers  convicted  of 
helping  the  drug  ring  based  in  Medellin.  Co- 
lombia, move  cocaine  into  the  United 
States.  They  will  be  executed  by  firing 
squad  unless  Castro  intervenes. 

t Castro  also  accused  the  United  States  of 
withholding  information  that  he  says  could 
have  helped  Cuba  uncover  sooner  the  drug 
ring  operating  in  the  top  ranks  of  its  mili- 
tary and  government,  the  Associated  Press 
reported. 

[The  official  news  agency  Prensa  Latina. 

monitored  by  the  AP  in  Mexico  City,  quoted 

Castro  as  telling  Cuba's  Council  of  State. 

The    North    Americans    had   at    least    two 

names  "  There  was  no  elaboration. 

(Castro  said  Cuba  had  once  warned  U.S. 
officials  about  a  plot  to  assassinate  former 
president  Ronald  Reagan  and  said  the  cour- 
tesy should  have  been  repaid  with  Informa- 
tion about  the  narcotics  ring.  Prensa  Latina 
said  Cuban  intelligence  told  Washington  the 
assassination  plot  involved  "reactionary  ele- 
ments" in  the  southern  United  States  who 
had  planned  to  kill  Reagan  the  next  time  he 
visited  their  state.  It  provided  no  further  de- 
tails] 

Castro  said  the  illegal  overnight  of  Cuban 
territory  is  intolerable  and  we  cannot  allow 
them  [drug  dealer]  to  make  a  mockery  of 
our  airspace." 

While  not  responding  directly  to  Castro's 
proposal.  State  Department  spokesman 
Richard  Boucher  said  today  that  Washing- 
ton was  "monitoring  Cuba's  narcotics  inter- 
diction efforts  carefully,  but  ifs  too  early  to 
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the  lmpsu;t  of  developments  in  Cuba 
on  our  narcotics  policy." 

Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel  (D-N.Y.),  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics. 
said  the  policy  was  "ridiculous.  They  are 
playing  anticommunist  politics"  and  over- 
looking chances  for  cooperation  in  the  fight 
against  drug  traffickers. 

Washington  has  said  that  aircraft  and 
boats  have  eluded  U.S.  agents  by  entering 
the  territorial  waters  or  airspace  of  Cuba.  It 
ilso  has  said  Cuban  officials  have  been  in- 
volved in  drug  trafficking  and  that  Cuba 
has  not  elaborated  on  offers  to  cooperate 
with  Washington  in  the  fight  against  drug 
traffickers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nies.  and  also  found  themselves  unwittingly 
the  founders  of  the  first  American  vocation- 
al school. 


POLISH  COLONISTS  STAGED 
FIRST  STRIKE  IN  AMERICA 
FOR  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  AND 
EQUALITY  370  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  inform  my  colleagues  that  370 
years  ago  today,  cotonists  of  Polish  descent 
staged  the  first  strike  ever  in  America  in  quest 
of  civil  litserties  and  equality. 

On  July  21,  1619,  Polish  colonists  in  Virginia 
went  on  strike  to  demand  equal  voting  rights 
with  English  settlers.  Their  working  skills  were 
so  needed  that  their  demands  for  just  treat- 
ment were  met. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an  artrcle  on 
this  event  by  my  constituent,  Prof.  Alfred  J. 
Sokolnicki  of  Marquette  University,  a  respect- 
ed scholar  on  Poland  and  America's  Polonla.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  most  historic  event. 
The    370th     Annivkrsary     or    the    First 

Strike  for  Civil  Liberties  awd  Equality 

in  America  Waged  by  Polish  Colonists 

On  July  21st,  1619.  Polish  colonists  in  Vir- 
ginia, refused  to  work  until  accorded  the 
same  voting  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by 
the  English  settlers.  This  was  the  first 
strike  for  civil  liberties  and  equal  rights  in 
this  country. 

As  "foreign  l)om"  (non-English)  Virgin- 
ians they  would  be  deprived  the  vote  at  the 
assembly  to  organize  the  first  representative 
legislative  assembly  in  America  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  legislative  govern- 
ment in  this  country.  They  suspended  oper- 
ations in  the  glass  factory,  tar  distillery  and 
soap  establishments. 

The  records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of 
London  recorded  this  incident  as  follows: 

"Upon  some  dispute  of  the  Polonlans  resi- 
dent in  Virginia,  it  was  now  agreed  (not- 
withstanding any  former  order  to  the  con- 
trary), that  they  shall  be  enfranchised  and 
made  as  free  as  any  inhabitant  there  what- 
soever. And  because  their  skill  in  making 
pitch  and  tar  and  soap  ashes  shall  not  die 
with  them,  it  was  agreed  that  some  young 
men  shall  t>e  put  unto  them  to  learn  their 
skills  and  knowledge  therein  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  hereafter" 

This  first  strike  In  America  was  conducted 
not  for  higher  wages  or  better  working  con- 
ditions, as  is  often  the  objective  today,  but 
for  democratic  rights. 

These  Polish  craftsmen  helped  to  set  up 
the  first  industrial  experiment  in  the  colo- 


THOSE  COSTLY  "GOOD  OLD 
BOYS" 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 

Mrs.  SCHROCDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  this 
year  a  management  consultant  set  off,  based 
on  two  studies  she  refused  to  release,  a 
debate  over  whether  women  in  management 
cost  more  than  men.  The  consultant  empha- 
sized those  costs  attributable  to  childbirth. 

Audrey  Freedman,  a  management  counsel- 
or at  the  conference  board  in  New  York, 
wrote  an  essay,  "Those  Costly  'Good  Old 
Boys," "  in  the  July  1 2  New  York  Times,  dis- 
cussing another  side  to  the  story,  the  costs  at- 
tributable to  largely  male  behavior. 

I  commend  Ms.  Freedman's  essay  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  12,  1989] 
Those  Costly  "Good  Old  Boys  " 
(By  Audrey  Freedman) 

A  short  time  ago,  an  article  in  the  Har- 
vard Business  Review  enraged  some  and  sat- 
isfied others  by  suggesting  that  women  who 
want  families  should  opt  for  a  modified 
business  career — that  is,  for  second-class 
status  and  salaries.  It  began  with  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  more  expensive  for  a  corpora- 
tion to  employ  women  than  men.  because 
women  may  divide  their  attention  between 
family  and  career.  This  second-class  status 
has  l>ecome  luiown  as  "The  Mommy  Track." 

The  case  for  the  Mommy  Track  has 
indeed  been  made,  but  only  through  a  cost 
analysis  that  is  itself  gender-biased. 

It  is  undeniable,  of  course,  that  women, 
not  men,  take  pregnancy  leaves.  It  is  also 
undeniable  that  women  are  the  primary 
nurturers  in  a  family.  They  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  responsible  for  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  children,  as  well  as  their  elderly  par- 
ents. If  we  stop  there,  the  Mommy  Trackers 
have  unquestionably  shown  that  women  in 
business  are  more  costly  than  men. 

But  the  built-in  bias  of  that  analysis  is  the 
failure  to  account  for  far  more  costly  drains 
on  corporate  productivity  from  behavior 
that  is  more  characteristic  of  men  than  of 
women. 

For  example,  men  are  more  likely  to  be 
heavy  users  of  alcohol.  In  1985,  11.9  million 
men  were  classified  as  alcohol  abusers  as 
compared  with  5.7  million  women.  Forty- 
three  percent  of  men  were  classified  as  mod- 
erate-to-heavy drinkers;  18  percent  of 
women  were. 

This  gender-related  habit  causes  business- 
es to  suffer  excessive  medical  costs,  serious 
performance  losses  and  productivity  drains. 
Yet  the  male-dominated  corporate  hierar- 
chy most  often  chooses  to  ignore  these 
"good  old  boy"  habits. 

In  fact,  the  higher  up  the  drinker  is.  the 
more  likely  that  there  will  be  a  polite  cover- 
up.  Subordinates  take  care  to  handle  the 
problem  caused  by  the  twss's  deteriorating 
performance.  Unless  a  catastrophe  occurs, 
toleration  prevails  in  the  executive  setting 
no  less  than  at  the  country  club. 

Drug  abuse  among  the  fast-movers  of 
Wall  Street  seems  to  be  understood  as  a 
normal  response  to  the  pressures  of  taking 
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risks  with  other  people's  money.  The  conse- 
quences in  loss  of  judgment  are  tolerated. 
They  are  not  calculated  as  a  male-related 
cost  of  business. 

Apart  from  performance  problems  at  high 
levels,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  causes  costly 
accidents.  We  never  think  of  them,  however, 
as  a  risk  primarily  associated  with  male  em- 
ployees. Yet,  how  many  maternity  leaves 
could  Exxon  have  funded  with  the  billions 
of  dollars  that  were  lost  t>ecause  the  captain 
of  the  Valdez  was  drunk? 

In  our  culture,  lawlessness  and  violence 
are  found  far  more  often  among  men  than 
women.  The  statistics  on  criminals  and 
prison  population  are  obvious:  yet  we  seem 
to  be  unable  to  recognize  this  as  primarily 
male  behavior. 

More  pointedly,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  figure  out  that  some  of  this  lawlessness 
occurs  in  the  corporate  setting.  Corporate 
fraud  is  widely  condemned.  But  we  never 
notice  that  there  is  one  characteristic  that 
criminals,  violent  individuals  and  corporate 
felons  share:  their  maleness. 

Another  heavy  but  ignored  cost  of  em- 
ploying men  is  their  greater  inclination  to 
engage  in  destructive  struggles  for  control. 
Corporate  takeover  battles  waste  billions  of 
dollars  in  capital  and  productive  energy.  Or 
think  of  the  macho  battle  between  union  of- 
ficers and  Prank  Lorenzo.  At  this  point  in 
the  struggle  for  "victory,"  Eastern  Airlines 
is  ruined:  Jobs  are  lost,  capital  is  wasted, 
equipment  unused  and  a  service  is  l>eing  de- 
stroyed. Yet  the  eight-year-old  l>oys  contin- 
ue to  fight  over  who  is  king  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

Male  children  are  more  likely  to  be  social- 
ized to  "prevail"  over  other  males.  That 
may  be  useful  in  hand-to-hand  combat  or  in 
wartime.  But  it  is  an  enormously  costly  and 
destructive  way  to  organize  our  economy 
and  carry  out  production.  Corporate  takeov- 
ers seem  often  to  represent  an  abstract  bat- 
tlefield. No  one  names  these  corporate 
struggles  correctly:  street  fights. 

A  top  executive  of  a  major  airline  once 
commented  to  me  that  his  company's  great- 
est problem  is  machismo  in  the  cockpit- 
pilots  and  copilots  fighting  over  the  con- 
trols. There  Is  an  obvious  solution:  Hire 
pilots  from  that  half  of  the  population  that 
is  less  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  rage  that 
afflict  macho  males. 

My  modest  suggestion  is  that  corporations 
reconsider  their  easy  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  that  it  is  more  costly  to  employ 
women  than  men.  And  In  this  reconsider- 
ation, companies  might  give  deeper  thought 
to  the  actual  costs  associated  with  l)ehavlor 
that  society  has  accepted  or  even  Induced 
among  men. 

It  then  might  occur  to  management  that 
it  could  have  saved  a  great  deal  if  tanker 
captains  and  chief  executives  were  women. 
The  possibilities  for  a  constructive  effect  on 
our  economic  life  are  Ixjundless. 


PRICE  OF  GLORY 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foitowing 

IS  a  song  vwitten  by  Randy  Williams  of  Winder, 

GA,  about  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on 

the  burning  of  the  flag.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
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to  read  ttws,  and  to  feel  the  patnotism  we 

should  all  share  tor  ttie  flag  and  for  America 

Lyrics  to    Price  of  Glory 

I  woke  up  this  morning  and  turned  on  the 

radio 
Heard  some  news  that  really  got  me  down 
The  Supreme  Court  of  country  ruled  that 
They  could  bum  Old  Glory,  spit  on  her 
And  throw  her  to  the  ground. 
I  wondered  how  many  men  lost  a  brother 
or  how  many  have  given  a  son 
How  many  wives  have  lost  a  good  husband 
To  buy  the  right  to  fly  Old  Glory  high 

Americas  a  place  where  a  man  can  speak 

his  mind 
ThU  freedom  was  won  hard  through  many 

years 
Were  not  going  to  give  them  the  right  to 

disgrace  Old  Glory 
The  price  we  paid  in  blood  was  too  high 
Blood.,  sweat  and  tears  through  two  hun 

dred  years 
Has  bought  the  right  to  ny  Old  Glory  high 


NEWSPAPER  CRITICS  GIVE  THE 
FLAG  DECISION  A  THUMBS 
DOWN" 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21.  1989 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  burning 
Of  the  flag  has  raised  an  uproar  across  the 
country.  This  is  reflected  by  a  large  number  of 
Netjraska  newspaper  edrtonals  that  have  been 
written  since  the  decision.  Believing  that  it  is 
always  instructive  to  see  what  these  editorial- 
ists have  to  say  on  controversial  issues,  this 
Member  has  prepared  a  sampling  of  sucfi  edi- 
tonal  views  as  they  appeared  in  some  of  the 
smaller  newspapers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

There  were  a  vanety  of  methods  used  to 
express  the  feelings  of  concern  over  the  Su- 
preme Courts  decision.  Some  were  patriotic 
outcnes  about  the  symbolism  of  the  flag,  such 
as  this  segment  taken  from  Tom  Huddleson  s 
editors   comer    in    the    Nebraska    Signal    of 
Geneva;  The  flag  "is  a  symbol  of  freedom   It 
IS  a  symbol  of  the  red  blood  which  was  spilled 
to  protect  that  freedom  of  the  pure  white  mo- 
tives of  the  patnots  who  fell  in  its  defense  and 
of  their  true  blue  loyalty  even  unto  death  The 
flag  as  a  physical  object  is  not  of  and  in  itself 
sacred,  but  what  it  stands  for  is  and  always 
shall  be."  Another  similar  quote  was  found  m 
the  Crete  fMews  on  July  5.  "In  that  one  simple 
njhng.  the  Supreme  Court  is  apparently  saying 
that  all  the  sacrifices  made  in  honor  of  the 
Stars  and  Stnpes  can  be  questioned  by  some- 
one wanting  to  express  himself  " 

Other  editorials  were  enr>ofional  responses 
that  accused  the  Supreme  Court  of  irrational 
thinking,  such  as  this  quote  from  the  June  28 
Milford  Times  column.  "Next  the  )ustices  will 
probably  mle  that  hijacking  of  airplanes,  blow 
ing  up  of  buildings  and  other  acts  of  terror 
must  be  accepted  since  nonacceptance  vio- 
lates the  terrorists  nghts  of  free  speech 
Later  on  the  editorial  cnticized  Justice  Bren- 
nan.  "Under  Justice  Brennan's  opinion  •  •  ■ 
the  antics  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  burning 
crosses  and  m  other  activities  in  the  1930s 
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would  be  simply  exercising  the  nght  of  free 
speech  "  In  another  editorial  from  the  June  30 
edition  of  the  Fairbury  Journal  Times  there  is 
a  similar  quote  "It  may  seem  ironic  that  a 
newspaper— one  that  thnves  on  the  first 
amendment  of  free  speech— disagrees  with 
the  particular  interpretation  by  Justices  Bren- 
nan  and  Stevens  '  *  •  We  find  it  ironic  Bren- 
nan  calls  the  flag  a  chenshed  emblem.  It 
would  seem  if  it  is  a  chenshed  emblem  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ludge,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  public,  then  society  ought  to  be  free 
to  create  laws  making  flag  burning  a  cnme  " 
Finally  some  of  the  papers  discussed  the 
question  of  the  flags  of  other  nations,  the  Te- 
cumseh  Chieftan  of  June  28.  argues  about  the 
importance  of  all  flags  "In  my  opinion,  citi- 
zens of  every  nation  should  show  respect  and 
dedication  to  protection  of  their  national 
colors  *  •  V  Scores  of  men  and  women  have 
laid  down  their  lives,  over  the  years,  to  protect 
the  flags  of  their  nations  and  their  sacnfices, 
in-egardless  of  nation,  should  not  be  in  vain  " 
The  Milford  Times  column,  quoted  from 
above,  humorously  commented  on  the  observ- 
ance of  the  flag  m  Finland  "Finland  '  *  * 
permits  its  flags  to  be  thrown  around  like  a 
Insbee  Kids  hold  flag  throwing  contests  to 
see  who  can  get  the  most  distance  '  '  •  Let 
Finland  and  other  nations  handle  their  em- 
blems of  sovereignty  at  they  see  fit  Let  us 
handle  ours  with  the  respect  due  it  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  died 
(and  lived)  for  it  We  might  also  note  that  in 
Finland,  mixed  nude  bathing  is  customary  and 
guys  dont  kiss  their  girls  good  night.  Instead 
they  rub  their  noses  To  each  his  own  " 

As  these  editonals  portray,  emotions  are 
running  high  across  America  because  of  this 
decision  This  Member  believes  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  does  not  have  the  final  word  on 
this  issue  The  framers  of  our  Constitution  cre- 
ated Congress  as  a  separate,  but  equal,  insti- 
tution to  sen/e  as  a  check  on  the  court.  Now  it 
IS  time  for  the  peoples  representatives  to 
consider  and  act  upon  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  see  If  the  apparently  vehement  pro- 
test against  the  Supreme  Courts  decision  will 
result  in  the  approval  of  an  amendment  to 
protect  the  flag  by  the  necessary  38  State  leg- 
islatures 
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Tobi  Piasecki  and  her  family  should  be  very 
proud  of  the  essay  she  wrote  and  of  its  high 
quality.  I  am  sure  that  Tobi  will  continue  to  do 
this  sort  of  impressive  work  in  the  future 


PRIVATIZATION  OP  FUNDING 
FOR  MINORITY  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSES 

HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NrW  YORK 


CONGRATULATIONS  TOBI 
PIASECKI 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 
Mr  FRANK  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Tobi  Piasecki  of  Attleboro.  MA,  for 
being  1  of  12  winners  out  of  46.000  entries 
from  across  the  country  in  a  physical  fitness 
essay  contest  This  contest  was  sponsored  by 
the  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board,  and  we 
know  from  the  effectiveness  of  their  advertis- 
ing campaign  that  they  are  people  who  are 
extremely  well  qualified  to  judge  communica- 
tions efforts 

So  when  they  single  out  12  young  people 
from  across  the  country  for  awards,  we  can 
be  sure  that  the  young  people  in  question 
genuinely  deserve  the  recognition 
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Friday,  July  21,  1989 
Mr  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  I  believe  is  some- 
what unique:  It  reduces  Federal  spending  but 
at  the  same  time  it  will  provide  more  financial 
assistance  for  minonty  small  businesses. 

One  of  the  Small  Business  Administrations 
major  programs  is  one  which  encourages  pri- 
vate firms  to  provide  venture  capital  to  small 
business.  These  firms,  small  business  invest- 
ment companies,  or  SBIC's.  are  privately 
owned  and  operated  and  generally  have  at 
least  $500,000  in  private  capital.  Upon  receiv- 
ing a  license  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  Federal  financial  assistance  on  a 
matching  basis,  they  in  turn  provide  venture 
capital  in  the  form  of  equity  or  long  term  loans 
to  small  businesses. 

If  these  firms  specialize  in  providing  assist- 
ance solely  to  minority-owned  small  business- 
es, they  are  called  MESBIC's  or  minority  en- 
terpnse  small  business  investment  companies 
Until  1986,  both  SBIC's  and  MESBIC's  re- 
ceived their  Federal  matching  dollars  on  a 
direct  basis.  That  is.  the  Federal  Government 
actually  provided  the  physical  dollars  to  them. 
In  1985.  however,  in  order  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  legislation  was  enacted  shifting  the 
funding  for  regular  SBIC's  to  the  private 
sector  Instead  of  the  money  coming  from  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank,  an  arm  of  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  the  SBIC's  were  author- 
ized to  issue  their  debentures,  or  long  term 
notes,  which  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  then  soW 
to  pnvate  investors.  This  change  has  been 
very  successful  and  as  a  result,  Federal  out- 
lays have  been  reduced  substantially 

The  method  of  MESBIC  funding  was  not 
changed,  however  MESBIC  debentures  today 
are  still  sold  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  thus  require  outlays  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

Due  to  budget  limits.  MESBIC  funding  has 
decreased  from  $45  million  in  1985  to  only 
$36  million  today.  The  result  is  that  MESBIC's 
have  to  wait  for  Federal  money  and  many 
never  receive  it.  Of  course,  this  eventually 
translates  into  a  shortage  of  available  venture 
capital  for  minority  small  business. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced today  privatizes  the  MESBIC  deben- 
tures in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  priva- 
tized the  regular  SBIC  debentures  several 
years  ago.  Under  my  bill.  MESBIC's  will  sell 
their  debentures  to  the  pnvate  sector,  with  an 
SBA  guarantee,  just  as  the  regular  SBIC's  do 
now  The  result  will  be  that  the  Government 
will  not  have  to  provide  the  capital,  and  Feder- 
al spending  will  be  reduced. 
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On  the  other  hand,  this  change  will  permit 
us  to  Increase  the  annual  amount  of  assist- 
ance we  are  able  to  provide  to  MESBIC's,  and 
ttus  will  result  in  more  venture  capital  tMing 
made  available  to  mimnty  small  businesses. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  amount  of  money  involved 
IS  small.  Generally  amounts  of  this  magnitude 
are  lost  in  rounding  the  numbers  In  the  Feder- 
al budget.  Nonetheless,  this  change  is  very 
beneficial  and  will  help  both  the  Government 
and  minority  small  business. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee will  promptly  hold  hearings  on  this  meas- 
jre.  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  exam- 
ine It  and  give  it  their  wholehearted  support. 
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VOLUNTARY  RESTRAINT  AGREE- 
MENTS ON  STEEL  IMPORTS 
MUST  BE  EXTENDED 


TRIBUTE  TO  FOY  WALLACE 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Friday.  July  21,  1989,  is  Foy  Wallace  Day  in 
Texas— the  day  we  are  honoring  a  great  man 
wtK)  IS  retiring  from  public  service.  Foy  Wal- 
lace has  been  the  pillar  of  this  community  and 
an  exemplary  citizen  and  public  servant  for 
many  years. 

Foy  carries  with  him  a  reputation  for  strict 
adherence  to  honesty  in  his  business  and  an 
unquestionable  code  of  honor.  The  city  of 
Gunter  is  fortunate  to  have  had  his  leadership 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  he  should  be  hon- 
ored today  for  his  many  accomplishments  and 
long  years  of  service  to  his  community. 

Foy  Wallace  had  served  as  mayor  sirKe 
1975  and,  before  that  served  for  many  years 
on  the  city  council.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Texoma  Council 
of  Governments  since  1976  and  served  two 
terms  as  president  of  that  board.  He  Is  a 
former  memlier  of  ttie  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Association  of  Development  Or- 
ganizations, coowner  of  two  constnK:tion  com- 
panies, and  operates  a  real  estate  develop- 
ment company. 

In  addition,  he  has  been  active  in  farming 
arxl  ginning  for  over  40  years;  volunteer  serv- 
ice with  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  Goodwill 
Industries;  honored  as  a  Paul  Harris  fellow  of 
Rotary  International;  selected  as  Texoma 
COG'S  "Outstanding  Citizen  From  Grayson 
County"  in  1988;  a  member  of  the  Grayson 
County  Airport  Board  of  Directors;  ttie  Texoma 
Medical  Center  Foundation  Board;  and  found- 
ing nfwmber  of  Goodwill  Industries  of  North 
Texas. 

He  is  married  to  Jeannie  C.  Wallace  and 
has  two  chihjren,  a  son.  Bud,  and  daughter, 
Barbara,  and  three  grandchildren. 

As  we  adjourn  today — let  us  do  so  in  Foy 
Wallace's  fwnor. 


29-059  0-90-34  I Pt   lli 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PEWWSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's delay  in  extending  the  steel  voluntary 
restraint  agreements.  The  voluntary  restraint 
agreements,  which  have  limited  steel  imports 
since  1984,  will  expire  on  September  30, 
1989.  President  Bush  has  been  considering 
tfie  extension  of  these  agreements,  but  he 
has  not  yet  taken  action.  After  years  of  insta- 
bility, the  steel  industry  is  finally  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  If  VRA's  are  not  extended,  the  in- 
dustry risks  returnir>g  to  the  pre- 1984  emer- 
gency situation.  And,  what  is  worse,  uncertain- 
ty on  our  part,  coupled  with  an  uncovered 
period  after  expiration  virtually  invites  the 
dumping  of  underpriced  steel  in  our  country. 

At  the  urging  of  the  industry,  lakxsr,  and 
many  Members  of  Congress,  President 
Reagan  instituted  the  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  in  1984  in  response  to  heavy 
losses  In  the  steel  industry  which  had.  In  sig- 
nificant part,  been  caused  by  the  unfair  trading 
practices  of  other  countries.  At  that  time,  steel 
imports  made  up  26.4  percent  of  the  market, 
an  unprecedented  increase  from  1980.  Most 
steel-producing  countries  were  receiving  direct 
government  subsidies  and  other  incentives 
which  gave  them  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
the  U.S.  markets.  The  purpose  of  the  VRA's 
was  to  temporarily  limit  steel  imports  to  pro- 
vide a  period  of  stability  in  which  the  US 
steel  industry  could  modernize  to  become 
internatk}nally  competitive. 

Since  1984,  the  agreements  have  allowed 
for  a  return  to  profitability  for  domestic  compa- 
nies along  witli  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
steel  and  Vhe  introduction  of  new  technology 
The  steel  industry  is  now  performing  at  90 
percent  of  capacity;  It  was  at  70  percent  in 
1984.  The  industry  has  reinvested  $9  billion  in 
modernization.  American  manufacturers  can 
now  depend  upon  domestic  steel.  And,  the  in- 
dustry has  tieen  able  to  do  more  in  worker  re- 
training. Alttwugh  ttie  steel  industry  has 
strengthened,  we  would  be  shortsighted  not  to 
buikj  a  solid  base  for  long-term  competition. 

While  ttie  state  of  the  industry  has  im- 
proved, the  need  for  ttie  VRA's  remains.  Steel 
is  still  being  traded  unfairly  on  ttie  world 
market  WhMe  modernization  has  begun,  it  is 
far  from  complete.  The  next  few  years  will  be 
an  important  time  for  ttie  steel  industry  and  it 
is  imperative  ttiat  President  Bush  join  Con- 
gress in  ttie  effort  to  tielp  ttie  industry  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  1990s. 

Earty  this  year,  along  with  238  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  cosponsored  Congressman  MuR- 
THA's  bill,  the  "Steel  Import  StatNHzation  Ex- 
tension Act"  calling  for  a  5  year  extension  of 
the  steel  program.  I  have  also  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  sending  several  letters  to  President 
Bush,  urging  him  to  extend  the  VRA's  prompt- 
ly and  asking  him  to  address  problems  in  the 
steel  industry  including  ttie  circumvention  of 
ttie  VRA  program  by  nonpartidpating  coun- 
tries and  weaknesses  in  ttie  stiort  supply  pro- 
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gram  In  additkw,  in  April  we  urged  Ctiairman 
Yates  of  ttie  Sut)committee  on  Interror  Appro- 
priations to  provide  continued  support  for 
steel  technology  research  and  devetopment. 

In  closing,  ttie  VRA's  have  been  a  big  boost 
in  putting  the  U.S.  steel  industry  tiack  on 
track,  but  the  task  is  far  from  completed.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  urging 
President  Bush  to  extend  these  agreements 
promptly  to  ensure  a  smooth  transition.  It  is 
only  by  the  cooperation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  steel  industry  that  we  can  bring 
hope  to  the  many  steel  communities  across 
the  country. 


A  POLL  ON  THE  FLAG 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  folkjwing 
is  a  letter  I  received  from  Carol  Hemdon.  the 
6  o'clock  news  producer  at  WXIA-TV  in  Atlan- 
ta   I  feel  this  poll  shows  that  ttiere  is  over- 
whelming support  among  the  American  people 
for  an  amendment  to  the  ConstitutkMi  to  pro- 
hibit the  desecratkjn  of  the  Annerican  flag. 
WXIA-TV  Atlanta. 
AUanla,  GA,  June  28,  1989. 
U.S.  Congress. 
The  Capitol  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  recently  conducted  a 
viewer  opinion  poll  on  our  newscast  con- 
cerning the  American  Plag  issue,  and  told 
our  viewers  we  would  send  the  results  to 
both  Congress  and  the  White  House. 

We  asked:  "Do  you  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  the  destruction  of 
the  Flag?" 
Our  viewers  voted  yes.  23.510  to  6.357  no. 
Sincerely, 

Carol  Herkdoh, 
6  O  'clock  News  Producer. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CHINESE 
STUDENTS 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  folkswing 
letter  is  from  an  American  citizen  wtio  was 
living  in  China  during  ttie  valiant  students' 
struggle  and  ttie  brutal  government  response. 
His  heartfelt  account  and  insights  are  a 
moving  tritxite  to  the  Chinese  people.  He 
closes  ¥«th  a  plea  for  support  of  the  Chinese 
students  in  our  country.  I  cannot  recommend 
strongly  enough  that  my  colleagues  read  this 
letter  and  give  it  broad  dissemination. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at 
the  student  demonstrations.  Never  l)efore 
had  I  seen  a  human  statement  of  such 
power,  hope  and  concern.  There  is  no  way 
to  describe  the  sight,  nor  my  feelings  of  kin- 
ship with  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people.  I  promised  myself  I  would  not  par- 
ticipate, and  in  fact,  did  not  in  any  active 
way,  but  the  force  and  yet  the  gentleness  of 
the  students  and  workers  sent  shivers 
through  me,  and  I  repeatedly  tuul  to  fight 
back  tears,  so  moved  was  I  by  this  sea  of 
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hope.  There  wu  extnordinary  care  taken 
by  everyone  to  maintain  order,  peaceful  pro 
tests,  and  an  overriding  concern  that  the 
demonstrations  not  be  Interpreted  as  sedi 
clous  efforts  or  conspiracy,  and  even  when 
caught  In  a  sea  of  hundreds  of  thousands  I 
was  not  pushed,  squeezed  or  felt  the  least 
bit  of  a  threat  of  danger. 

What  took  place  In  Beijing  on  June  3  was 
not  the  "quelling  of  rebellious  counter-revo 
lutlonaries".  It  was  at  the  least,  an  utterly 
insensitive  show  of  force,  irresponsible  in 
that  soldiers  were  heavily  armed  (substanti 
ated)  told  they  were  In  danger  of  harm  and 
loss  of  life  by  violent  and  fanatical  students 
and  workers,  made  uneasy  and  frightened 
by    their    commanders,    (hearsay)    and    at 
worst,  the  murder  of  an  unknown  number 
of  young,  bright,  caring  people  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  the  secretive 
circus  which  poses  as  the  Chinese  govern 
ment.  I  have  always  been  willing  to  give  the 
Chinese  gov't  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  be 
cause  everyone  is  now  eating  in  China.  Un 
questionably   good   things   have   been   done 
since  1949.  Nevertheless,  there  exists  a  cul 
turaJ  phenomenon,  and  it  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted throughout  Chinese  history,  perhaps 
human  history,  that  when  there  are  politi 
cal  gains  to  be  made,  the  maintenance  of  ac 
cession  to  power,  human  life  becomes  cheap, 
of  no  consequence.  It  appears  that  because 
of  what  has  been  observed,  and  what  has 
been  pieced  together  since  June  3  in  Beijing. 
that  a  power  play  was  responsible  for  the 
decision  to  'quell"  (Chinese  media  expres 
sion  wherein  nothing  reported  is  to  be  be 
lleved),  and  that  the  consequences  were  of 
no  Importance,  in  fact  to  have  the  Army 
"clean  house",  (my  expression)  was  a  show 
of   support    for   the   hierarchy   seeking   to 
assert  itself.  I  once  thought  there  was  some 
Integrity  within  these  people.  Those  respon 
sible    for   the   decision    to   march    on    the 
Square  acted  solely  in  self  interest;  greed, 
lust  for  power,  indifference  to  loss  of  life 
cruelty,  etc..  the  worst  traits  in  the  nature 
of  mankind  were  manifested.  Chinese  TV 
showed  only  the  governments  point  of  view. 
night  after  night  of  propaganda  which  my 
Chinese  friends  turned  away  from.   Politi 
clans,  congratulating  soldiers  on  their  victo 
ry.    fat.    overfed,    characterless,    sometimes 
cruel  faces,  they  smiled.  Joked  with  the  mill 
tary  leaders,  men  of  no  distinction  except 
their  willingness  to  use  any  means  to  hold 
on  to  their  cushy  way  of  life.  Socialism  for 
them  means  taking  the  best  of  everything, 
living  conditions.  banqueU.  vacations,  busi 
ness  opportunities  for  relatives,  and  the  rest 
falling  to  the  "people". 

I  read  George  Bush's  sUtement  at  the 
Consulate.  It  was  a  strong,  well  said  effort 
yet  left  out  what  the  Chinese  need  to  hear 
and  that  is  as  human  beings,  we  treasure 
and  respect  individual  life  and  that  the 
means  utilized  to  suppress  the  demonstra 
tors  was  barbaric.  undvUized.  murderous;  a 
represenUtlon  of  the  lowest  form  of  behav 
lor  the  species  is  capable  of.  and  we  deplore 
the  behavior  and  the  Impulses  that  led  to 
the  decision  to  use  such  unjustified  fire 
power  to  attain  whatever  alms.  I  don't  need 
to  use  numbers  because  a  general  idea  of 
how  many  died  in  Beijing  U  known,  and  in  a 
way.  exact  figures  will  only  increase  the 
pain,  but  how  many  mothers  and  fathers 
and  wives  and  children  are  waiting  for  loved 
ones  who  will  never  return  home,  and  there 
Is  not  even  a  sign  of  remains  in  cases  be- 
cause It  Is  said  that  bodies  were  removed 
and  incinerated  to  hide  the  number  of 
deaths.  America  is  somewhat  removed,  and 
there's  also  an  emotional  distance  as  well  as 
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a  physical  one  Those  of  us.  visitors  here, 
who  were  personal  observers  of  this  move- 
ment for  greater  freedom;  to  speak  and 
write  one's  mind,  to  vote  for  representation, 
to  choose  one's  livelihood,  etc..  know  how 
benign  and  gentle  was  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  young  China.  Pully  or  partially  in- 
tentloned.  the  violence  they  met  with  has 
no  explanation,  but  the  basest  motives 
which  drove  the  people  who  made  the  deci- 
sions to  move  against  the  demonstrators. 

Chinese  people  stop  me  in  the  street  now 
and  beg  me  not  to  let  America,  Americans 
forget.  We  were,  and  are,  their  role  model. 
They  gained  their  courage  from  their 
knowledge  of  American  history.  I  tell  you 
this,  in  your  district  with  such  Chinese  rep- 
resentation, try  to  find  a  way  to  let  the 
people  of  China  know  we  have  not  forgotten 
them,  and  that  we  will  rememl)er  their 
hopes  and  dreams,  their  efforts,  and  most  of 
all,  their  sacrifice,  because  they  knew  out 
front  the  latent  lunacy  harbored  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  their  leaders,  the  politi- 
cians who  hide  behind  Socialist  dogma  but 
manuever  constantly  for  their  own  and 
their  cronies  welfare  before  anything  else 
Repression  and  fascism  has  many  costumes 
in  which  to  cloak  its  true  nature.  The  world 
has  Just  seen  a  "glowing"  example  in  Bei 
jing. 

My  writing  you  at  this  time  is  a  response 
to  the  anguish  I  feel,  and  the  hope  that  in 
some  way  the  U.S.  can  show  the  youth  of 
China  that  we  will  not  forget  their  sacrifice 
and  their  struggle  for  a  better  China,  a 
better  world.  The  Chinese  govt  is  doing  a 
heavy  snow  Job  on  blaming  outsiders  (U.S., 
H.K.)  for  stirring  up  trouble,  false  report- 
ing, etc.  They  are  remorseless,  another  sub- 
human trait.  It  seems  imperative  that  we 
demonstrate  awareness  and  continued  sup- 
port in  some  way,  to  lift  the  sense  of  depres- 
sion here,  to  provide  opportunities  and  ser\ 
ices  where  needed  and  within  the  range  of 
what  is  possible,  efficacious  and  wise. 

I  hope  you.  with  your  good  heart  and  clar 
ify  of  purpose  in  your  work,  can  give  some 
attention  to  some  of  the  efforts  being  con- 
sidered in  Washington,  namely: 

1  That  all  Chinese  students  presently  in 
the  U.S.  be  offered  permanent  resident 
sUtus  (green  cards),  that  they  are  able  to 
choose  not  to  return  to  a  country  governed 
by  force  and  violence.  It  would  be  in  keeping 
with  past  policy  to  offer  these  people  politi- 
cal asylum  upon  request,  for  many  must 
fear  returning  from  the  U.S.  given  our 
harsh  criticism  of  China  and  China's  predis- 
position to  fascism.  It  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  press  that  the  State  Dept.  is  consider 
ing  such  a  measure.  Please  do  all  you  can  to 
foster  its  passage.  Having  gotten  out  of 
China,  they  deserve  a  chance  at  a  better  life 
than  what  is  available  to  them  here. 

Please  give  this  matter  your  care.  Were  it 
a  child  of  yours  or  mine,  we  would  never  re- 
cover from  the  grief.  We  need  to  do  some 
thing. 

I  know  you  will  act  on  your  conscience 
and  do  what  you  can. 
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of  all  fish  and  seafood,  and  to  combine  sea- 
food inspection  with  the  USDA's  meat  aixj 
poultry  inspection  program.  In  discussing  the 
legislation  with  other  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber, I  have  had  many  requests  for  background 
information  on  the  current,  fragmented  sea- 
fixxj  inspection  programs.  The  staff  of  tfie 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  C<xt- 
servatlon  and  the  Environment  provided  an 
excellent  review  for  a  hearing  in  June,  and  i 
wish  to  offer  the  background  section  of  tfie 
report  to  my  colleagues  for  their  information. 
The  staff  report  follows: 

Summary  or  Proposed  Lksislation 

BACKGROUND 


H.R.  1387  THE  MANDATORY  PISH 
INSPECTION  ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
lit  THE  HO0SE  or  REPHZSENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  J  989 
Mr  CX)RGAN  o«  North  Dakota  Mr  Speaker. 
I  have  sponsored  an  ad  to  requre  inspection 


Seafood  consumption  in  the  U.S.  h«s 
grown  significantly  during  the  last  decade 
Within  the  last  eight  years,  annual  con- 
sumption of  commercial  seafood  has  in- 
creased by  20  percent  to  a  record  high  in 
1987  of  15.4  pounds  per  capiU.  During  this 
period,  the  variety  of  both  fresh  and  froaen 
seafood  products  has  expanded  rapidly,  u 
have  fish  imports,  which  now  account  for  65 
percent  of  the  seafood  consumed  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  general  health  benefits  of 
eating  fish  have  been  well  documented,  in- 
creased concern  has  arisen  In  recent  years 
at>out  the  hazards  of  consuming  spoiled  or 
contaminated  fish.  Seafood,  like  other 
foods,  is  perishable.  If  handled  improperly 
or  Uken  from  polluted  waters,  it  can  cause 
illness  and  in  some  cases  even  death.  The 
leading  sources  of  these  health  problems  in 
elude  contamination  by  bacteria  and  viruses, 
parasites,  natural  toxins,  chemical  contami- 
nants, decomposition,  and  drug  residues.  To 
guard  against  these  problems.  Federal  and 
state  agencies  operate  a  patchwork  of  regu 
latory  programs  which  monitor  and  inspect 
some  seafood  products. 

Growing  public  awareness  and  concerns 
atK)ut  seafood  contamination  have  raised 
questions  about  the  adequacy  of  current 
programs  and  prompted  calls  for  a  mandato- 
ry fish  Inspection  program  comparable  to 
those  for  meat  and  poultry.  Even  the  sea- 
food processing  industry,  which  has  histori- 
cally been  skeptical  about  the  need  for  in- 
spection, has  concluded  that  such  a  system 
is  needed  to  boost  consumer  confidence. 

Since  1907,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  has  Inspected  all  meat  products, 
and  since  1956  all  poultry  products  sold  in 
the  U.S.  through  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  The  USDA's  Pood  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service  monitors  every  animal 
from  the  time  of  slaughter  through  each 
stage  of  production  and  handling.  This  type 
of  inspection  Is  known  as  "continuous"  and 
has  been  criticized  as  being  relatively  ineffe 
cient  and  lalwr  Intensive.  While  several  pro- 
posals have  recently  been  made  to  require 
Industry  user  fees  to  help  fliumce  the  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  government  continues  to 
employ  over  10.000  Inspectors  and  pay  more 
than  >400  million  annually  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  wholesomeness  of  meat  and  poul- 
try products. 

Over  50  bills  to  require  Federal  inspection 
of  seafood  have  l)een  Introduced  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  since  the  89th  Congress. 
The  majority  of  these  bills  would  have  re- 
quired the  continuous.  Federally-financed 
inspection  of  all  fisheries  products  sold  In 
the  United  States  In  Interstate  commerce. 
In  other  words,  they  would  have  simply  ex- 
tended to  seafood  the  same  inspection  pro- 
cedures now  used  for  meat  and  poultry.  Al- 
though this  approach  to  seafood  inspection 
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remains  an  option,  it  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count either  the  special  chai.u^r  of  the 
seafood  industry,  or  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  In  recent  years  about  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  existing 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  system. 

Por  the  past  three  years.  NMFS  has  been 
working  on  a  Model  Seafood  Surveillance 
Project  (MSSP).  which  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  seafood  inspection  pro- 
iram  suited  to  the  needs  and  character  of 
the  fishing  industry.  The  MSSP  project  con- 
ilits  of  two  major  components,  the  first  of 
which  involves  assessing  the  public  health 
Impacts  of  seafood  consumption.  The  Fish- 
eries Service  has  contracted  with  the  Food 
•nd  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  examine  the  potential 
health  hazards  of  chemical  and  microbial 
contaminants  of  seafood.  That  study  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  next 
year. 

The  second  component  of  the  MSSP  In- 
volves the  design  of  a  certification  and  sur- 
veillance program  for  the  Inspection  of  fish 
and  seafood  products.  Congress  has  directed 
that  the  design  of  the  Inspection  program 
be  based  on  the  Hazard  Analysis  Critical 
Control  Point  (HACCP)  system  which  in- 
volves the  application  of  HACCP  concepts 
to  each  seafood  product.  The  National  Fish- 
eries Institute  has  assisted  NMFS  by  partici- 
pating In  numerous  Industry  workshops  to 
determine  proper  handling  and  processing 
procedures  for  all  seafood  products.  The 
final  MSSP  report  Is  due  In  1991.  although 
in  Interim  report  Is  expected  In  the  fall  of 
IMO. 

Public  Health  Risk:  How  Much  Do  We 
Know? 

The  extent  to  which  the  consumption  of 
leafood  poses  a  serious  threat  to  public 
health  Is  unclear,  at  best.  While  a  variety  of 
itate  and  Federal  agencies  gather  data  on 
food  related  illnesses,  these  data  are  incom- 
plete, Inconsistent  and  generally  unreliable. 
Por  example,  only  a  few  states  have  good  re- 
porting systems  and  when  the  available  na- 
tk>Dal  data  is  reviewed  it  appears  as  if  these 
states  have  the  highest  number  of  incidents. 
Because  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  seafood 
Illnesses  In  those  sUtes  with  little  or  no  re- 
porting and  there  Is  no  way  to  calibrate  the 
national  daU  to  take  this  fact  Into  account, 
the  national  statistics  are  suspect. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC) 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  collect  data  on  the  number  of  sea- 
food related  outbreaks  (Involving  two  or 
more  cases  of  Illness)  from  reports  submit- 
ted by  local  and  state  health  departments. 
Although  these  data  are  incomplete,  they 
do  reflect  the  general  consensus  among  sci- 
entists that  seafood  safety  problems  occur 
most  frequently  as  a  result  of  eating  raw 
shellfish  and  flnfish. 

The  most  recent  CDC  and  FDA  data  for 
197S-1986  are  Included  as  attachment  #2. 

OAO  Report:  Seriousness  op  Problems  and 
Epports  To  Protect  Consumers 
In  1988.  the  OAO  released  a  report,  re- 
quested by  the  House  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations,  which  investigated  the 
nature,  extent,  and  seriousness  of  seafood 
safety  problems.  In  that  report.  GAO  ob- 
tained expert  views  on  the  need  for  chimges 
In  current  seafood  safety  progrsuns.  includ- 
ing the  need  for  a  mandatory  inspection 
program. 

The  OAO  concluded  that  "there  does  not 
•eem  to  be  a  compelling  case  at  this  time  for 
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Implementing  a  comprehensive,  mandatory 
Federal  seafood  inspection  program  similar 
to  that  used  for  meat  and  poultry".  Specifi- 
cally. OAO  found  that  (1)  available  seafood- 
borne  illness  data  do  not  Indicate  wide- 
sprestd  problems  with  the  nation's  seafood 
(only  5%  of  til  food-bome  Illness  cases  from 
1978  to  1984  were  seafood-related);  (2)  cur- 
rent Federal  and  state  assessment  activities, 
although  limited,  provide  checks  on  seafood 
safety;  and  3  problem  areas  identified,  such 
as  the  need  to  encourage  proper  cooking  of 
seafood,  are  not  generally  the  type  that 
would  be  solved  by  a  mandatory  Inspection 
program. 

Currekt  Sapety  Programs 
national  marine  fisheries  service  INMPS) 
Voluntary  Inspection  Program:  NMFS  op- 
erates a  voluntairy.  fee-based  Inspection  and 
grading  program  for  seafood  processing 
plants  throughout  the  country.  The  current 
inspection  program  offers  three  services:  ( 1 ) 
plant  sanitation,  product  Inspection,  grad- 
ing, and  certification  services;  (2)  lot  Inspec- 
tion services  on  an  as-needed  basis;  and  (3) 
laboratory  analytical  services,  label  and 
specification  reviews.  In  the  last  three 
years,  an  average  of  130  plants  paid  a  total 
of  $5  million  annually  to  participate  in  the 
program.  The  Fisheries  Service  estimates 
that  under  this  program  It  Inspects  about 
11%  of  sdl  the  seafood  consumed  In  the 
United  States. 

U.S.  POOD  AMD  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION  <PDA) 

In  accordance  with  the  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  the  FDA  is  responsible  for  en- 
suring the  safety  of  all  foods,  Including  sea- 
food, destined  for  Interstate  commerce,  and 
for  protecting  consumers  against  adulterat- 
ed, decomposed,  unsanitary  and  misbranded 
food  products.  To  address  its  responsibilities 
for  seafood.  FDA  has  established  several 
programs  including: 

Plant  Inspection:  EDA  Is  authorized  to  in- 
spect all  plants  processing  seafood  for  inter- 
state commerce.  An  average  of  1200  seafood 
establishments  out  of  a  total  of  4000  are  in- 
spected annually  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
govenmient  of  approximately  $5,000,000. 

FDA  Seafood  Sample  Toxin  Analysis: 
FDA  has  the  authority  to  sample  domestic 
and  Imported  seafood  for  biologic  and  chem- 
ical contamination,  food  additives  and  eco- 
nomic violations  (fraud).  In  addition.  FDA 
can  seize  or  detain  misbranded  or  adulterat- 
ed seafood  smd  prosecute  domestic  and 
Import  violators.  Approximately  1800  do- 
mestic and  4400  Imported  seafood  samples 
are  tested  annually,  with  an  average  of  35% 
testing  adversely.  These  figures  do  not  re- 
flect the  hundreds  of  samples  required  by 
FDA  to  be  tested  by  private  latmratories.  To 
increase  effectiveness.  FDA  uses  a  targeted 
approach  in  its  sampling  efforts  to  address 
puticular  FDA  compliance  concerns,  such 
as  mercury  in  swordfish  or  Imported  shrimp 
from  particular  countries.  For  certain  prod- 
ucts. FDA  requires  automatic  detention  and 
testing  prior  to  entering  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

FDA  NaUonal  Shellfish  Sanitation  Pro- 
gram (NSSP):  FDA  state  governments  and 
private  industry  work  together  through  this 
program  to  gtiard  against  illnesses  associat- 
ed with  eating  oysters,  clams  and  mussels. 
FDA  evaluates  state  itctivities  to  determine 
compUsmce  with  program  guidelines.  Among 
the  principal  elements  of  the  state  shellfish 
sanitation  programs  are 

(1)  the  surrey  and  classification  of  grow- 
ing waters:  (2)  enforcement  of  restrictions 
on  growing  waters;  and  (3)  processing  plant 
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Inspections.  Shellfish  harvested  from  waters 
not  approved  by  the  FDA  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  interstate  commerce. 

STATE  INSPECTION  PROGRAMS 

Coastal  states  hire  state  inspectors  to 
monitor  and  Inspect  seafood  establishments 
In  addition  to  sampling  fish  products  for 
contaminants.  Bills  have  also  been  intro- 
duced into  several  state  legislatures  (MA. 
MD.  NY.  ME.  VA)  for  new  seafood  testing 
and  research  programs. 

SELECTED  STATE  INSPECTION  PWXSRAMS 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATI 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESERTATIVES 

Friday.  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoidabiy 
absent  on  July  19  for  rolk:all  No.  144,  the  Ray 
amendment  to  H.R.  1056.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "no." 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  yesterday 
marked  the  1 5th  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  in- 
vasion of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  On  July  20. 
1 974.  Turkish  miiitary  forces  illegally  dnpiaced 
180.000  Greek  Cypriots  from  their  homes  In 
Northern  Cyprus.  Over  38  percent  of  ttie  pop- 
ulation of  Cyprus  was  left  homeiess.  unabie  to 
occupy  or  even  travel  upon  ttwir  own  land. 
During  this  invasion,  1,614  Cypriots  and  8 
Americans  were  abducted  without  explanation 
or  iustificatk>n.  According  to  the  International 
Red  Cross,  most  of  ttie  mission  are  norvconv 
batants:  women,  chikjren,  arxi  men  over  60 
years  oM.  Not  one  has  ever  been  released  or 
admitted  dead  by  Turkish  offkaals.  Despite  nu- 
merous appeals  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations,  ttiese  officials  have  yet  to 
adaquatety  address  the  issue.  The  families  of 
those  missing  have  tokj  U.N.  members  of  Tur- 
key's adamant  refusal  to  cooperate  wMn  ttiem 
In  ti>e  investigations  to  kx^ate  their  k>ved 
ones.  Greek  Cypriot  families  cannot  wait  out- 
side government  offues  or  search  forests  or 
ravines.  The  entire  region  wfiere,  for  2 
months,  these  abductions  occurred,  has  been 
placed  off-limits  to  ttiem. 

Ironically,  Turkey  has  committed  ttwse 
crimes  with  blatant  disregard  for  ttieir  positk>n 
as  a  signatory  to  ttte  Geneva  Convention.  Ttie 
Turks,  as  a  member  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
have  behaved  with  cxxitempt  for  denwcratic 
procedures  arxi  for  basw  human  rights.  Fur- 
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thernxxe.  they  have  done  so  repeatedly  They 
have  impnsoned  an  estimated  10  million 
Kurds  for  declaririg  their  Kurdishness,  speak- 
ing Kurdish,  wearing  Kurdish  costumes,  and 
passing  thetr  names  on  to  their  oftspring 
They  have  discriminated  against  women,  sup- 
pressed trade  unior^s.  and  enforced  txutal 
pnson  conditions  that  irxilude  the  use  of  tor 
ture.  They  have  also  threatened  to  close  their 
boarders  to  Jews  fleeing  Iran  and  Iraq  In  fact, 
the  iniustices  suffered  by  Cypnots— the  occu 
pation  of  40  percent  of  their  land,  the  system- 
atic efforts  to  destroy  their  culture  and  monu- 
ments, the  unjust  repression  of  their  sover- 
eignty—are yet  anotfier  to  the  long  list  of 
human  rights  violations  which  Turkey  insists 
on  lengthening. 

Unfortunately,  the  US.  foreign  policy  is  con- 
tnbuting  to  this  injustice  We  are  currently  sup- 
plying $503  3  million  in  military  aid  to  Turkey 
and  debating  an  increase  of  $110  million  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider that  Turkey  has  repeatedly  violated  the 
conditions  of  its  obligations.  They  have  violat- 
ed the  U.S  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  U  S 
Military  Sales  Act,  tfie  Lausanne  Treaty,  arti- 
cles of  the  European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights,  and  both  the  NATO  and  U  N  charters 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  this  occu- 
pation for  what  is,  a  deprivation  of  individual 
liberties,  of  dignity,  and  of  the  civilization  and 
heritage  of  Cyprus.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  all 
Kxn  with  me  in  denourx;ing  the  inhumanities 
that  Turkey  has  committed  against  the  proud 
Cypnots  and  in  seriously  reconsidering  our  po 
srtion  on  relations  with  Turkey 


RALPH  HILL  OF  RIVERSIDE 
HONORED 


HON.  ALFRED  A.  (AL)  McCANDLESS 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  21.  1989 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
3.  1989,  Ralph  H.  Hill  of  Riverside,  CA.  will  be 
honored  by  the  California  Inland  Empire  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  a  Distin- 
guished Citizen  of  the  Year 

Ralph  deserves  this  honor,  and  were  the 
House  not  going  to  be  in  session  that  day.  i 
would  be  there  with  his  family  and  his  many 
fnends  who  will  gather  to  salute  him. 

Ralph's  arrival  in  souttiem  California  m  the 
1930s  was  Missouns  loss,  and  the  Golden 
State's  gain  From  the  start,  Ralph  dedicated 
himself  to  every  job,  from  warehouseman  to 
frozen  food  manager  and  eventually  to  chair- 
man of  the  board/president/CEO  and  director 
of  Alfred  M.  Lewis,  Inc 

A  man  of  great  energy  and  sincenty,  Ralph 
also  found  time  to  serve  as  president  and  di- 
rector of  Alfred  M.  Lewis  Properties,  Inc  .  vice 
president  and  director  of  Orange  Empire  Fi- 
nance, Inc.  and  chairman  of  the  board  and  di- 
rector of  Lewis  RetaH  Foods,  Inc 

In  his  spare  time,  he  has  made  the  commu- 
nity of  Riversicle  better  by  his  contnbutions 
Eleven  years  on  the  Board  of  the  Riverside 
Communrty  Hospital,  past  president  of  the  Riv- 
erside Rotary;  CaJifomia  Baptist  College  Citi- 
zens Corrvrnttee  Board  of  Directors,  Trustee 
on  the  Hospital  Council  of  Southern  California, 
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past  president  of  the  Greater  Riverside  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  many  other  chantable 
and  CIVIC  affiliations 

He  and  his  lovely  wife  Velma  had  three  chil- 
dren, James  Ralph,  Janice  Louise  Coan,  and 
Richard  Lee  Sadly.  James  arwl  Richard  are 
no  longer  with  us.  but  James'  three  children, 
and  Janice's  three  children  add  greatly  to  the 
)oy  in  their  grandparent's  life. 

When  he  is  not  contributing  his  time  and  tal- 
ents to  a  worthy  cause,  Ralph  can  often  be 
found  with  a  fishing  pole  in  hand,  or  working 
Out  in  the  garden,  or  spending  time  with  his 
beloved  family 

His  has  been  a  life  devoted  to  working  hard, 
helping  others,  and  to  his  family  and  fnends 
We  m  Riverside  were  very  fortunate  that 
Ralph  chose  to  put  his  roots  down  ir,  our  com- 
munity, and  I  am  pleased  to  |oin  in  this  fitting 
salute  to  distinguished  citizen.  Ralph  H.  Hill. 
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H.R.  2022 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  CYPRUS 
INVASION  BY  THE  TURKS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  21.  1989 

Mr  GILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  a  tragic  day  in  the  long,  illustrious  his- 
tory of  the  Cypriot  people  Fifteen  years  ago. 
on  July  20,  1974,  Turkish  forces  invaded  that 
island,  and  the  painful  legacy  of  that  military 
intervention  still  divides  Cyprus  and  its  people 
On  this,  the  15th  anniversary  of  that  invasion, 
let  us  recommit  ourselves  to  finding  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem 

The  1974  Turkish  invasion  killed  thousands 
of  individuals,  displacing  over  150,000  Cypn- 
ots who  became  homeless  in  their  own  coun- 
try Many  Cypnots  are  still  missing,  including  a 
numtjer  of  American  citizens  who  have  not 
been  seen  since  that  day  The  Turkish  military 
presence  on  Cyprus  still  numbers  some 
30.000  troops,  who  occupy  the  northern  part 
of  the  island 

The  division  between  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
communities  on  Cyprus  has  resulted  in  violent 
confrontations  along  the  border,  or  "green 
line.  "  as  it  is  krrown,  for  the  last  15  years 

The  United  Nations  recently  negotiated  a 
disengagement  between  the  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish Cypnots  who  man  the  border  stations 
along  the  "green  line, "  and  several  posts 
have  t^een  closed 

Since  Greek-Cypnot  President  Vassilious 
election  last  year,  mtercommunal  talks  have 
been  occumng  on  a  regular  basis.  While 
progress  is  Ijeing  made  slowly,  we  are  receiv- 
ing favorable  signals  from  that  part  of  the 
wortd  for  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade 

We  urge  President  Bush  to  place  a  high  pn- 
onty  on  impionng  Turkey  to  remove  its  military 
presence  from  Cyprus  Let  us  all  hope  and 
pray  that  the  next  Cyprus  anniversary  we  rec- 
ognize will  be  that  of  the  settlement  of  this 
lor>g  lasting  dispute 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21.  1989 

Mr  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  13, 
1989,  I  voted  "nay  "  on  rollcall  vote  139  (H.R 
2022)  that  creates  a  presumption  of  refugee 
status  for  Soviet  Jews,  Pentecosfals.  and 
Indochinese 

The  United  States  has  in  place  a  law  that  is 
fair,  carefully  balanced,  and  uniform  in  its  ap- 
plication. I  am  referring  to  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980— Public  Law  96-212.  Passage  of  H.R 
2022  sets  a  dangerous  precedent  of  favoring 
certain  emigres  over  other  persecuted,  equally 
deserving  emigres. 

By  passing  this  legislation.  Members  of 
Congress  are  selectively  making  a  determina- 
tion that  certain  groups  of  pieople  are  more 
persecuted  than  others,  thus  deserving  o( 
preferential  treatment  for  admittance  to  ttie 
United  States. 

Not  only  is  H  R.  2022  unfair,  but  It  is  unnec- 
essary Pursuant  to  the  1980  Refugee  Act.  the 
President  determined,  in  consultation  with  the 
Congress,  that  24,500  refugees  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  admit- 
ted into  the  US.  in  fiscal  year  1989.  In  re- 
sponse to  more  liberal  emigration  policies  o( 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  surge  of  sioviet  refu- 
gees seeking  safe  haven  in  the  U.S.,  the 
President  increased  the  number  of  Soviet  and 
East  European  refugee  admittances  to  50,000 
Of  those  50,000.  43,500  are  resen/ed  for 
Soviet  refugees.  Clearly,  the  admmistratior 
has  taken  appropriate  action  within  ttie  guide- 
lines of  the  law. 

My  objection  to  H.R.  2022  is  not  the  result, 
but  the  process.  Obviously,  the  problem  of  po- 
litically piersecuted  individuals  has  become  so 
pronourw:ed  that  we  need  to  take  steps 
beyond  those  available  under  current  law 
H  R  2646  would  give  the  administration  the 
flexibility  to  consider  the  persecuted  from  the 
world  over,  Soviet  Jews,  Pentecostals.  Viet- 
namese, Cambodians,  arnj  Laotians  included, 
rather  than  blatantly  favor  a  few  groups  over 
the  many. 

The  plight  of  refugees  worldwide  is  critical 
Its  too  bad  Memtiers  of  Congress  wooW 
apply  an  ill-conceived,  short-sighted  approach 
to  a  potentially  lor>g-term  problem 


THE  YOUTH  CRIME  GANG  CON 
TROL  ACT:  A  BALANCED  SOLU 
TION  TO  JUVENILE  VIOLENCE 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21.  1989 

Mr  WYDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
Federal  prosecutors  to  address  a  problem 
which  IS  reachir)g  crisis  proportions  in  many 
cities  throughout  our  country — organized  youth 
cnme  gangs. 

Prosecutors  in  my  State  of  Oregon  have  re- 
ported a  great  deal  of  success  in  targeting 
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adult  gang  members  for  Federal  prosecution. 
These  prosecutors  have  expressed  a  need  for 
a  similar  Federal  effort  targeted  on  ttie  seri- 
ous, violent  and  repeat  juvenile  offenders  who 
are  also  members  of  these  gangs. 

Teenagers  building  illegal  empires  to  sell 
crack  cocaine,  young  racists  forming  hate 
groups  to  brutalize  minorities,  "wilding,"  and 
killing  over  colors  are  all  the  subjects  of  head- 
lines in  communities  from  coast  to  coast. 

For  many  of  these  gangs,  the  sales  of  ille- 
gal drugs  Is  a  river  of  money  that  never 
seems  to  run  dry.  Trunkloads  of  this  money 
go  to  finance  the  establishment  of  their  drug 
markets  in  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  Port- 
land, OR  when  the  notorious  "Crips"  and 
"Bloods"  of  the  Los  Angeles  area  began  sell- 
ing crack  in  the  neighborhoods  of  my  district. 

Now  there  are  over  1,000  active  Crips  or 
Bloods  gang  members  in  Portland.  In  the  last 
6  months,  the  Portland  Police  Bureau  reports 
265  gang-related  shootings  and  242  assaults 
from  these  two  gangs  alone.  The  Portland 
Gang  Enforcement  Task  Force,  citing  a  jump 
in  the  number  of  shootings  per  night  in  recent 
weeks,  expects  the  situation  to  get  worse  as 
the  summer  progresses.  Recent  reports  of  a 
third,  Chicago-based  gang,  the  "Folks,"  re- 
cruiting members  as  young  as  1 1  years  of  age 
further  compounds  the  crisis. 

Meanwhile,  families  wtx)  live  in  these  neigh- 
borhoods are  forced  to  keep  their  children  in- 
doors during  the  day  and  sleep  on  the  floor  at 
night  to  protect  themselves  from  the  terror  of 
crackhouses  and  knives  and  gunfire. 

Our  cities  are  also  plagued  by  another  gang 
that  almost  exclusively  specializes  In  violent 
hatred  of  minorities.  Commonly  called  Skin- 
heads because  of  their  cropped  hairstyles, 
these  youths  don  paramilitary  gear  and  look 
for  innocent  people  to  vert>ally  harass  or 
physically  assault.  Some  200  hate-gang  mem- 
bers operate  in  Portland,  and  tt)ey  have  con- 
tributed to  a  record  of  racially  motivated  vio- 
lent crimes  ranging  from  simple  assault  to 
murder. 

State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  juve- 
nile justice  officials  are  struggling  with  few  re- 
sources to  cope  with  a  problem  for  which 
there  are  no  easy  solutions.  Many  of  these 
gang  members  travel  across  State  lines  in 
order  to  engage  in  drug  trafficKing.  States, 
which  usually  assume  jurisdictkin  of  juvenile 
justice  matters,  are  hard  put  to  even  Keep 
track  of  the  juvenile  offenders  from  other 
States  wfK)  are  highly  mobile,  flush  with  drugs 
and  cash,  and  heavity  armed. 

To  make  matters  worse,  ttie  Federal  juve- 
nile justice  laws  are  designed  to  throw  respon- 
sit)ility  of  adjudicating  these  juveniles  back  to 
the  States.  In  addition,  ttie  convoluted  condi- 
tion of  ttra  Federal  juvenile  statute  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  Federal  proaecutors  to 
handle  juvenile  cases  even  wtwn  the  Federal 
jurisdiction  is  clear. 

The  potential  for  cases  to  fall  ttKough  this 
legal  void  is  a  concept  ttiat  is  not  lost  on  gang 
members.  They  are  more  than  willing  to 
gamt>le  that  tticry'll  never  get  caugtit,  or  won't 
be  prosecuted  orKe  arrested,  or  will  only 
spend  a  short  time  in  a  juvenile  detention  fa- 
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cility,  or  won't  be  incarcerated  at  all.  The 
nraney  from  sellirig  illegal  drugs  is  simply  too 
great  to  worry  about  risks  that  are  so  small. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
update  ttie  Federal  juvenile  justice  statute  and 
eliminate  this  statutory  catch-22. 

First  it  will  streamline  procedures  for  trans- 
ferring serious  Federal  juvenile  offenders  to 
Federal  adult  court. 

Second,  it  will  allow  Federal  prosecutors  to 
release  record?  of  Federal  juvenile  cases  if 
the  State  in  which  the  case  is  adjudicated  also 
allows  the  release  of  juvenile  records. 

Third,  my  bill  will  add  Federal  firearms  of- 
fenses to  the  list  of  crimes  under  Federal  ju- 
risdiction for  juvenile  offenders.  Right  now, 
these  Federal  jurisdiction  of  juvenile  offenders 
is  limited  to  Federal  crimes  of  violence  and 
Federal  drug  trafficking.  Current  statute  makes 
no  mention  of  Federal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
(uvenile  offenders  of  Federal  firearms  laws. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  allow  for  the 
transfer  to  adult  Federal  court  cases  in  which 
the  offender  commits  a  crime  as  a  juvenile, 
but  ttie  investigation  does  not  result  in  indict- 
ment until  after  the  offender  has  reached 
adulthood. 

This  section  is  particularly  important  be- 
cause the  Federal  juvenile  statute  prohibits 
the  incarceration  of  offenders  past  the  age  of 
21 .  So,  if  ttie  offense  is  committed  at  age  1 7. 
and  the  offender  is  not  indicted  until  age  18, 
tfie  crime  must  be  adjudicated  in  juvenile 
court.  If  there  is  a  finding  of  guilt,  the  offender 
could  only  be  incarcerated  until  age  21— re- 
gardless of  the  seriousness  of  the  crime. 

It  makes  a  lot  more  sense  to  transfer  cases 
like  this  to  Federal  adult  court,  prosecute  the 
now  adult  offender  as  an  adult,  and  upon  a 
finding  of  guilt,  send  the  felon  to  adult  prison 
to  serve  the  appropriate  sentence. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  address  only 
a  small  part  of  the  youth  crime  gang  crisis,  but 
it  will  be  a  good  first  step  in  making  some 
sense  out  of  our  Federal  juvenile  statutes. 
There  is  a  lot  more  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
combat  wtiat  is  quickly  becoming  the  most 
severe  problem  ever  faced  by  our  system  of 
juvenile  justice. 

I  intend  to  introduce  a  second  bill  in  the 
near  future  which  will  help  improve  State  and 
local  response  to  the  youth  gang  crisis  by 
boosting  efforts  to  reduce  gang  recruitment, 
provide  for  innovative  treatment  of  incarcerat- 
ed first-tiine  offenders,  targeted  enforcement, 
prosecution,  and  probation  of  juvenile  gang 
members,  and  encouraging  communitywide  ef- 
forts to  address  local  gang  problems. 

Law  enforcement  and  juvenile  justice  ex- 
perts agree  ttiat  the  only  practical  way  to  ap- 
proach the  complexities  of  the  youth  gang 
crisis  is  through  a  balanced  effort  combining 
social  youth  development  and  strong  law  en- 
forcement action. 

The  Youth  Crime  Gang  Control  Act  is  the 
first  Federal  legislation  designed  to  implennent 
that  balanced  response  and  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 
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EMERGING  TELECOMMUNICA- 

TIONS TECHNOLOGIES  ACT  OF 
1989 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Friday.  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  with 
the  ctiairman  of  ttie  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  John  Oingell,  in  introducing  ttie 
"Emerging  Telecommunications  Tectmotogies 
Act  of  1989."  The  spectrum  is  a  precious,  lim- 
ited resource  which  is  vitally  important  to  our 
economic  success  and  social  well-being. 
Today  as  an  avalarKhe  of  new  technotogies, 
demanding  more  spectrum,  descends  upon 
the  marketplace,  a  severe  shortage  of  com- 
mercially available  spectrum  exists. 

As  a  natkxi  we  should  not  be  fretting  over 
choosing  between  new  important  technologies 
like  HDTV  and  important  economic  and  com- 
munity needs  like  nrxibile  communications  and 
public  safety  radio.  Rattier,  we  shoukj  be  striv- 
ing for  new  and  creative  ways  to  accommo- 
date both  ttiese  concerns. 

This  legislation  offers  hope  for  achieving 
these  goals.  It  proposes  a  realists  and  prag- 
matic means  of  more  effectively  alkxiiating 
spectrum  to  help  ensure  robust  economk: 
growth  into  the  21st  century. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation carefully  and  to  support  its  passage. 


POWER  LICENSE  EXTENSION  AT 
BATESVILLE.  AR 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislatkxi  to  alk>w  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  exterxj  by 
up  to  6  years  the  time  required  for  com- 
mencement of  constructkjn  on  ttiree  FERC-li- 
censed  hydroelectric  projects  in  Independ- 
ence County,  AR. 

In  the  mid-1 980's,  ttie  city  of  Batesville  and 
Independence  County  acquired  licenses  from 
FERC  ttiat  wouM  permit  ttiem  to  convert  ttiree 
mothballed  Corps  of  Engineers  kx*  and  dam 
facilities  on  the  White  River  for  electric  power 
productk>n. 

So  far,  Batesville  and  Independence  County 
have  been  unable  to  complete  negotiatkxis 
with  potential  power  purchasers.  There  is  now 
an  electric  power  glut  in  Arkansas.  However, 
protectk>ns  by  ttie  Arkansas  Power  &  Ligtit 
Co.  indicate  that  demand  for  new  power  wHI 
exist  in  the  State  by  1995. 

HydroelectrK  power  is  both  ttie  cleanest 
and  cheapest  ¥iray  to  generate  electricity. 
Eventually,  wtien  new  power  is  needed,  gerv 
eratkxi  and  transmission  of  power  from  ttie 
ttiree  Independence  County  dams  couM  elimi- 
nate the  need  to  construct  new  coal-fired, 
gas-fired,  or  nuclear  powerplants  and  save  Ar- 
kansas' electric  ratepayers  millkms  of  dollars. 

Additionally,  Batesville,  and  Independence 
County  will  benefit  from  a  new  source  of  reve- 
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nue,  the  sale  of  electric  power,  that  will  par- 
tially offset  the  loss  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing and  ott>er  Federal  assistance 

However,  there  is  one  problem  The  li- 
censes granted  to  Batesville  and  Independ- 
ence County  by  FERC  require  commencement 
of  construction  by  November  of  this  year  at 
one  of  ttie  dams,  and  by  February  1990  at  the 
other  two 

The  city  of  Batesville  and  Independence 
County  are  negotiating  with  several  potential 
power  purchasers,  and  they  are  confident  they 
will  have  a  commitment  from  one  or  more  po- 
tential purchasers  very  soon.  However,  final 
negotiations  could  take  a  year  to  complete 
There  is  simply  no  way  that  construction  can 
begin  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  antici- 
pated in  ttie  current  licenses 

Accordingly,  my  legislation  will  grant  FERC 
authority  to  extend  the  constnjction  deadlines 
The  Senate  has  already  passed  similar  leg- 
islation. S.  750,  introduced  by  my  colleague 
Senator  Dale  Bumpers,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  ttie  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  In  its  constderation  of  the  meas- 
ure, the  Senate  included,  in  addition  to  the  Ar- 
kansas extensions,  a  project  in  Washington 
State  ttiat  faces  similar  circumstances  Be- 
cause time  IS  of  the  essence.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  state  that  although  my  legislation 
does  not  address  the  Washington  profecf.  I 
have  no  objection  to  tying  tt>e  two  prefects  to- 
gether in  order  to  avoid  a  conference  with  the 
Senate 

I  hope  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  full  House  will  act  on  this  matter 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible 
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refused   to   acknowledge   the   deeds   of   the 
heroic  leader  for  over  three  decades 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role  m  bringing 
this  histonc  event  to  pass  dunng  the  last  11 
years.  I  know  first  hand  how  important  this  vic- 
tory IS  to  the  Hunganan  community  around  the 
world 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  be  lulled  into 
thinking  that  the  end  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion IS  at  hand  One  only  needs  to  recall  the 
horrible  events  in  China  last  month  to  see  that 
the  potential  for  bloody  oppression  is  very 
real  It  IS  my  sincere  desire  that  the  United 
States  will  not  permit  the  ruthless  methods  of 
the  People  s  Republic  of  China  to  spread  to 
Its  bloodthirsty  allies  in  the  Cambodian  resist- 
ance, the  Khmer  Rouge  The  world  has  al- 
ready witnessed  the  lethal  methods  of  Pol 
Pot  It  would  be  unconscionable  to  permit  his 
thugs  to  return  to  power 

On  this  30th  observation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we  are  confronted  by  divergent  trends 
in  the  Communist  world.  While  we  should  be 
heartened  by  the  advances  of  certain  govern- 
ments, we  must  fight  off  the  temptation  to 
ease  the  pressure.  We  must  also  remain  fer- 
vent in  our  opposition  to  the  actions  of  other 
governments  and  organizations  which  contin- 
ually fail  to  recognize  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  and  the  value  of  human  nghts 


July  21,  1989 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  irew  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  21.  1989 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
call  attention  to  the  millions  of  people  op- 
pressed by  communism  throughout  the  world 
As  the  world  observes  Captive  Nations  Week 
this  ¥veek,  I  find  it  appropnate  to  reflect  on  the 
plight  of  these  people  and  some  recent  devel- 
opments. 

The  recent  changes  which  have  begun  to 
sweep  through  ttie  Communist  world  have 
provided  a  ray  of  hope  to  many  of  the  op- 
pressed However,  rays  of  hope  are  not 
enough.  The  people  of  the  captive  nations 
need  firm  commitments  to  democratic  pnnci- 
ples  such  as  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
While  I  am  encouraged  by  recent  trends  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  I  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  completely  open  and  free  elec- 
tions are  held  and  the  corresponding  results 
are  respected 

I  want  to  make  special  mention  of  a  recent 
event  in  Hungary.  Last  month,  the  Hunganan 
Government  acceded  to  years  of  constant 
pressure  when  it  exhumed  the  body  and  per- 
mitted a  proper  bunal  of  resistance  leader  and 
former  Pnme  Minister  Imre  Nagy  wtio  had 
been  executed  for  his  role  in  resisting  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  1956.  While  this  event  was 
mostly  symbolic,  it  did  mark  a  radical  depar 
ture  from  a  government  which  had  steadfastly 


INTRODUCING  THE  DRUG  PARA- 
PHERNALIA CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1989 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21.  1989 
Mr  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  one  news  item 
that  stirred  a  lot  of  souls  around  the  country 
this  week  comes  out  of  Chicago,  where  we 
have  learned  about  a  couple  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic pnests  of  the  archdiocese  there  who  have 
drawn  the  applause  of  citizens  and  the  ire  of 
drug  traffickers  in  their  highly  publicized,  noble 
effort  to  ban  the  sale  of  drug  paraphernalia  m 
their  parish  communities. 

Father  George  Clements  and  Father  Mi- 
chael Pfleger.  working  against  death  threats 
and  harassment,  have  vowed  to  march  on  in 
their  lourney  to  get  drug  paraphernalia  pulled 
off  the  shelves  in  Chicago  The  Governor  of  Il- 
linois. James  Thompson,  is  expected  to  sign  a 
bill  this  week  banning  the  sale  of  drug  para- 
phernalia in  that  State  And  now  Father  Cle- 
ments and  Father  Pfleger  say  they  will  make 
their  crusade  a  national  one 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Drug  Parapher- 
nalia Control  Act  of  1989  This  act  has  one 
overall  goal.  Mr  Speaker,  and  that  is  to  ban 
the  sale  of  all  drug  paraphernalia  items  every- 
where in  this  country,  as  Father  Clements  and 
Fattier  Pfleger  have  suggested  and  vowed  to 
work  toward 

As  It  stands  now.  the  import  and  export,  use 
of  the  mails,  and  the  interstate  transport  and 
sale  of  dmg  paraphernalia  items  is  banned 
under  the  1986  Anti-Dnjg  Abuse  Act.  My  bill 
extends  ttie  reach  of  existing  law  and  targets 
all  dmg  paraphernalia  sales.  My  objective  is  to 
have  all  drug  paraphernalia  disappear  from 
the  shelves  totally   Whether  it  invotves  inter- 


state or  intrastate  activity  really  will  not  matter 
at  all.  It  will  be  a  national  ban.  Pure  and 
simple. 

To  assist  the  ability  of  our  Federal  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  enforce  this  law,  the  Ml  au- 
thorizes the  appropnation  of  $5  million  to  ttie 
Attorney  General  for  the  establishment  of  task 
forces  with  State  and  local  agencies  to  en- 
force this  act. 

I  am  truly  moved  and  encouraged  by  the  ef- 
forts of  these  men  of  God.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  only 
hope  that  these  noble  gentlemen,  through 
their  heroic  actions,  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  rest  of  the  church  community  in  this  coun- 
try to  come  join  us  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

In  places  like  Chicago,  New  York,  and  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  our  young  people  are 
grving  their  lives  over  wholesale  to  the  Illusory 
success  and  pleasure  of  drugs  and  the  drug 
trade  The  future  and  national  security  ol 
America  is  threatened  The  ready  availability 
of  drug  paraphernalia  contributes  to  the  over- 
all perpetuation  of  the  illicit  drug  problem. 

We  said  in  1 986  when  we  passed  the  first 
drug  bill  that  It  was  not  the  be-all  and  the  end- 
all  of  the  legislative  address  to  this  natkjnal 
crisis  We  said  in  1988,  when  we  passed  the 
second  antidmg  bill  into  law,  that  the  work  still 
remained  undone  This  bill  is  just  another 
piece  in  the  puzzle  that  we  are  still  working  to 
solve.  Mr  Speaker,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  )oin  me  in  sponsonng  this  bill. 


AMENDMENT  TO  LAND  REMOTE- 
SENSING  COMMERCIALIZATION 
ACT  OP  1984 

HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  21,  1989 

Ms  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
introduced  H.R.  2873,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Land  Remote-Sensing  Commercialization  Act 
of  1984.  Public  Law  98-365.  The  amendment 
transfers  responsibility  for  achieving  land 
remote-sensing  data  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  the  Department  of  Interior  The 
bill  IS  valuable  tiecause  it  would  streamline 
agency  operations,  increase  efficiency,  and 
help  to  ensure  reliable  access  to  Landsat  data 
in  ttie  future. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  a  clencal  error.  Repre- 
sentative Morris  K.  Udall,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  was 
omitted  from  tfie  list  of  original  cosponsors.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  Chairman  UOAu  does 
support  this  legislation  and  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  cosponsors  consisting  of  Repre- 
sentatives James  Scheuer,  Robert  Walker, 
Don  Young,  and  Nick  Joe  Rahall  II. 

Chairman  Udall  has  been  an  outstarxling 
leader  on  issues  related  to  the  Department  of 
Intenor  and  on  the  US  Geological  Survey  in 
partrcular.  I  am  certain  that  wrth  his  support, 
along  with  the  other  members  of  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  TechrK)lo- 
gy,  that  this  legislation  can  be  enacted  in  a 
timely  manner. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  BUSI- 
NESS INCUBATOR  REVIEW  ACT 
OF  1989 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  III 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce,  along  with  Mr.  McDade,  the  Busi- 
ness Incubator  Review  Act  of  1989.  As  a 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Committee,  I 
always  welcome  new  ideas  ttiat  will  assist  the 
budding,  as  well  as  existing,  small  businesses 
in  our  country.  Please  understand,  that  of  the 
18  million  non-farm  tiusinesses  in  the  United 
States.  99  percent  are  small  businesses  clas- 
sified by  Small  Business  Administration  [SBA] 
standards.  Existing  business  incubators  in  our 
country  fiave  provkjed  economic  development 
and  promoted  startup  and  growth  of  new 
firms,  by  offering  an  Intrepreneurial  Inviron- 
ment,  affordable  and  efficient  workspace, 
business  consulting  servk»s  and  equipment 
to  be  stiared  by  ottier  new  business  leiaders. 

The  Business  Incubator  Review  Act  of  1989 
will  set  up  a  business  review  group,  comprised 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urbain  De- 
vekipment  [HUD],  Energy,  Defense,  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  and  Labor  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  ttie  SBA.  This  review  group  will  ex- 
amine issues  facing  ttie  business  incubator 
within  their  departments,  and  will  relay  to  Con- 
gress their  findings  and  suggestions  for 
changes  in  existing  law.  Provisions  included  In 
this  bill  will  promote  and  insure  that  business 
incubators  wil  be  eligible  for  grants  and  loans 
tor  community  development,  business  promo- 
tion, and  research.  Furthermore,  this  legisla- 
tnn  will  set  up  a  clearinghouse  for  State  and 
kKal  initiatives  on  productivity,  technology  and 
innovation  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  applaud  ttie  excellent  track  record  of  exist- 
ing incubators.  They  report  that  80  to  93  per- 
cent of  businesses  graduating  from  incubators 
survive.  In  a  time  wfien  research  indicates  tfiat 
four  out  of  five  startup  companies  fail  within 
18  months,  this  is  truly  a  stellar  record. 


FATHER  VIRGIL  CORDANO 
CELEBRATES  GOLDEN  JUBILEE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to  recognize 
Fattier  Virgil  Cordano,  who  recently  celebrated 
his  golden  jubilee  as  a  Franciscan  at  Mission 
Santa  Bart>ara. 

Father  Virgil  first  came  to  Santa  Barbara 
from  is  hometown  of  Sacramento  in  1934  to 
attend  St.  Anthony's  Seminary  as  a  high 
Khool  freshman.  He  received  the  Franciscan 
habit  on  July  16,  1939.  Following  his  ordina- 
bon  on  June  3,  1945,  Father  Virgil  attended 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  where  he  obtained  a  doctorate  in 
sacred  theology,  maioring  In  sacred  scripture. 

Father  Virgil  formerly  taught  at  the  miesion 
theological   seminary   until    1968.   Today   he 
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continues  teaching  at  St.  John's  Seminary  lo- 
cated in  Camarillo,  CA. 

D)jring  his  50  years  as  a  Franciscan,  Father 
Virgil  has  spent  43  of  those  at  ttie  Santa  Bar- 
t>ara  Mission.  In  additksn  to  his  duties  as 
pastor  to  ttie  some  600  families  of  St.  Barba- 
ra's parish,  Fattier  Virgil  has  been  long  an 
active  and  tremendously  respected  nnemtier  of 
ttie  community  of  Santa  Barbara.  He  has  t>een 
an  active  tx>ard  memt}er  of  tfie  Red  Cross,  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  and  Hospice  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. He  has  ?lso  served  as  the  traditional 
emcee  for  ttie  Fiesta  Pequena,  the  kickoff 
event  for  old  Spanish  days  wtiich  are  field  an- 
nually In  Santa  Barbara,  and  he  continues 
today  to  offer  the  blessing  at  the  Rancho  Vis- 
tadores,  officially  kicking  off  ttieir  annual 
horseback  journey  through  the  Santa  Ynez 
Valley. 

In  his  role  as  Santa  Barbara's  leading  reli- 
gious figure,  tie  has  hosted  countless  digni- 
taries at  tfie  mission,  including  ttie  Queen  of 
England,  Prince  Charies,  and  then  First  Lady 
Nancy  Reagan  during  the  Queen's  visit  to 
Califomia  In  1983. 

Fattier  Virgil's  pleasant  and  humble  nature 
has  fielped  him  to  effectively  serve  his  parish- 
ioner and  his  community.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  join  nearly  800  people  from  ttie  city  and  the 
county  of  Santa  Bartiara  last  weekend  as  we 
celebrated  with  Fattier  Virgil  on  tfie  occasron 
of  his  golden  jubilee.  I  conskJered  it  a  tremen- 
dous tionor  to  join  ottier  local  dignitaries  in  of- 
fering txief  comments  on  this  great  man's  life 
and  contributk)n  to  our  society.  I  am  extremely 
horxved  to  consider  him  a  true  friend,  and  it  is 
with  great  pride  tfiat  I  submit  these  comments 
to  you  today. 

I  was  fionored  to  arrange  for  Father  Virgil 
Cordano  to  offer  the  opening  prayer  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  May  1984.  His 
words  were  personally  moving  and  I  will 
always  remember  ttiat  prayer  as  one  of  the 
highlights  of  my  career  in  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing this  outstanding  individual  today. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  THE  DEDI- 
CATION AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  PAUL  E.  THOMPSON 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow,  at  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohk),  Paul  E.  Thompson 
from  tfie  Twin  Cities,  will  receive  ttie  1989 
Sargent  Stiriver  Award  for  Humanitarian  Serv- 
ice. Because  I  have  had  tfie  opportunity  to 
work  with  Paul  for  the  past  6  years,  I  can  join 
enttiusiaslically  with  ttie  National  Council  of 
Returned  Peace  Corps  Vokinteers  in  recogniz- 
ing ttie  tremendous  commitment  and  acfiieve- 
ments  of  Paul  Thompson,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

The  Sargent  Shriver  Award  for  Humanitarian 
Service  is  an  annual  award  created  in  1986 
that  is  given  in  honor  of  tfie  first  director  of 
the  Peaice  Corps.  Tfie  awardees  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  tfieir  sustained  and  dntin- 
guished  contributkxis  to  humanitarian  causes 
in  developing  nations  or  in  tfie  United  States. 
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Tfie  selectkKi  criteria  were  written  with  citi- 
zens like  Paul  Tfiompson  in  mind.  Charged  by 
Congress  with  a  mandate  to  help  tfie  Ameri- 
can putilk:  gain  a  deeper  understanding  about 
other  peoples  of  the  world,  Paul  took  his  obli- 
gatkjn  to  heart.  After  serving  in  Malaysia  from 
1971-73,  Paul  returned  to  engage  tfie  citizens 
of  ttie  Twin  Cities  in  projects  to  end  hunger. 
He  helped  start  tfie  Hunger  Project  he 
worked  to  establish  Twin  City  cfiapters  of  RE- 
SULTS and  Save  tfie  Chikjren;  and  he  found- 
ed Skiers  Ending  Hunger  in  1979  (formerty 
known  as  Ski  To  End  Hunger).  I  once  had  the 
pleasure  in  joining  Paul  and  his  organization  in 
cross-country  skiing  to  end  hunger.  By  capital- 
izing on  Minnesotans'  k>ve  for  skiing  and  ttieir 
desire  to  eradicate  hunger.  Ski  To  End  Hunger 
has  successfully  raised  over  $350,000  over 
the  past  10  years. 

More  recently,  I  fiave  seen  first  fiand  Paul's 
commitment  tfwough  wortcing  with  RESULTS, 
an  organization  with  vvtiich  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  familiar.  In  tfie  past  year,  RE- 
SULTS has  become  active  In  efforts  to  gain 
support  for  full  funding  tfie  McKinney  Home- 
less Assistance  Act.  Because  of  the  vrark  of 
Paul  Thompson,  and  tfie  tfiousands  of  otfiers 
like  him,  hope  for  ending  the  tragedy  of  home- 
lessness  is  kept  alive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Paul  Tfiompson,  a  hu- 
manitarian and  model  for  us  all  and  a  fine 
product  of  tfie  Peace  Corps,  an  kiea  and  pro- 
gram ttiat  keeps  on  effectively  serving  the 
American  people  and  mankind. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukf  like  to 
bring  to  our  colleagues'  attention  an  artxrie 
entitled  "Foreign  AkJ  for  the  1990's:  Democra- 
cy" whk:h  appeared  in  the  July  13,  1989,  edi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
whk:h  highlights  a  significant  new  initiative 
contained  in  H.R.  2655,  the  House-passed  for- 
eign assistance  bill. 

H.R.  2655  contains  a  consolidation  of  ttie 
numerous  objectives  for  U.S.  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  had  been  included  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  over  several  dec- 
ades. Four  overall  objectives  for  U.S.  foreign 
akj  were  klentified  in  the  House-passed  bill: 
EcorxHTHC  growth,  natural  resource  manage- 
ment, poverty  alleviation,  and  pluralism. 

This  last  objective— social  and  political  plu- 
ralism— is  based  on  tfie  premise  that  demo- 
cratk:  development  is  integrally  linked  to 
fiealttiy  economic  devetopmerrt.  Develop- 
ments throughout  the  world— from  Poland  and 
Hungary  to  Chile  and  Korea— vividly  demorv 
strata  tfiis  vital  linkage.  Nowfiere  is  this  more 
evklent  than  in  China,  where  the  recent  trage- 
dy was  precipitated  by  the  fact  that  economic 
reforms  were  not  accompanied  by  democratx: 
politKal  reforms. 

The  following  article  by  Charles  H.  Connolly, 
who  worked  for  the  Agisncy  for  International 
Development  [AID]  in  Central  America  and 
Paraguay,  exptains  the  type  of  technical  and 
otfier  support  for  democrats  devek>pment  and 
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insfitutKjn   building   which  AID   now   offers   to 
countries   in   Latin  America  and  whicfi   H  R 
2655  expands  significantly  to  include  the  rest 
of  the  world. 
The  article  follows: 
tFYom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

July  13.  1989) 
Foreign  Aid  for  the  1990's;  Democracy 

iBy  Charles  R.  Connolly  j 
As  someone  said  recently.  The  genie  is 
out  of  the  bottle."  With  the  turnarounds  m 
Chile  and  Paraguay,  and  despite  the  setback 
in  Panama,  virtually  every  country  in  thi.s 
hemisphere  now  uses  or  is  moving  toward 
some  form  of  democracy.  But  the  iristitu 
tions  of  democracy  In  these  countries  don  t 
work  very  well. 

Under  the  Democratic  Initiatives'  pro 
gram,  the  United  States  Agency  for  Interna 
tional  Development  (AID>  is  starting  to  pro 
vide  technical  assistance  and  training  to  the 
people  who  man  these  institutions  The 
theory  is  simple:  Democracy  is  a  technolog> 
like  agriculture,  with  principles  and  prar 
tices  which  can  be  recorded,  improved,  repli 
cated.  and  taught.  Democracies  work 
through  democratic  institutions— the  execu 
tive.  the  legislative,  the  judiciary,  and  the 
electoral  system.  These  institutions  can  be 
transplanted  to  evolve  in  forms  fitting  each 
individual  environment. 

Some  20  years  ago  AID  began  the  creation 
of  democracy  oriented  study  and  training 
centers  in  several  universities  in  the  US 
and  since  then  has  assisted  in  the  founding 
and  growth  of  numerous  faculties,  think 
tanks,  and  private  voluntary  organization.s 
working  across  the  democracy  spectrum 
These  organizations  are  prepared  to  offer 
training  in  how  a  congress  works  national 
budget  decisions,  the  analysis  and  drafting 
of  legislation,  administration  oversight,  and 
the  other  functions  assigned  to  each  con 
gress  by  each  country's  constitution 

Latin  American  legislatures  have  a  lot  of 
problems.  There  is  a  crippling  lack  of  in  for 
mation  and  the  operational  skills  that  iegis 
lation  requires.  Labor  law  is  prepared  with 
out  consultation  with  labor  groups.  Environ 
mental  legislation  is  drawn  up  in  a  .scientific 
vacuum. 

In  a  South  American  country  an     expe 
diente'-the  official  archive  containing  the 
background  daU.  debate,  and  final  passage 
of  a  law-is  lost.  Another  country  s  legisla 
ture  reviews,  debates,  and  enacts  a  law  al 
ready  passed  in  an  earlier  session. 

Similar  anecdotes  came  out  of  every  cap 
ital.  What  also  comes  out  is  a  universal 
desire  for  these  democracies,  and  their  legis 
latures.  to  work.  Citizens  of  all  stripe  and 
congressman  of  all  parties  acknowledge  the 
problem  and  want  improvement.  AID  is  of 
ferlng  low-key.  low-cost  assistance  to  this 
end. 

Legislatures,  can  be  helped  in  many  ways 
AID  will  draw  on  US  and  Latin  American 
scholars  and  consultants  to  offer  seminars 
and  short-term  instruction   in-country    US 
universities  will  offer  longer-term  study  for 
career  staffers,  ranging  up  to  graduate  de 
grees  in  legislative  administration;  organiza 
tions  such  as  the  Center  for  Democracy   a 
private  think  tank,  will  set  up  face-to-face 
contacte  between  Latin  American  and  US 
legislators,  staffs,  and  political  party  manag 
ers.  And  AID  will  finance  any  other  activity 
that  leads  toward  the  overall  goal  of  im 
proving  operational  efficiency  and  effective 
ness. 

An  example  of  how  It  might  work:  In  mid 
1988.  a  two-day  Seminar  on  Contemporary 
Models  of  Parliamentary  Support "  was  con 
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ducted  in  Chile  by  the  SUte  University  of 
New  York  iSUNYi  and  the  Catholic  Univer 
sity  of  Valparaiso,  with  private  support 
from  the  Andes  Foundation,  the  Pulbright 
Commission,  and  IBM 

Seminar  participants  from  across  the 
Chilean  political  scene  met  with  practicing 
politicans.  academic  advisors,  and  SUNY 
alumni  from  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  US 
Chile  s  plebiscite  four  months  later,  in  Octo 
ber  1988.  set  the  stage  for  congressional 
elections  scheduled  in  December  1989  The 
Catholic  University  of  Valparaiso  and 
SUNY  are  following  through  by  setting  up  a 
Legislative  Research  and  Assistance 
Center'  in  Valparaiso  to  provide  non-parti 
san  research,  training,  and  advisory  .services 
to  the  incipient  Chilean  congre.ss  This 
model  might  be  copied  elsewhere. 

In  Guatemala,  perhaps  1.000  candidates 
may  present  themselves  for  electicn  in  1990 
to  100  seats.  A  brief  orientation  for  all  1,000 
in  the  basic  concept.s  of  what  a  congre.ss 
should  do  would  leave  100  winners  aware  of 
the  complexities  of  the  job  ahead,  and  900 
losers  with  some  understanding  and  sympa 
thy  for  the  new  officeholders. 

And  in  Paraguay,  which  for  years  has  had 
one  political  party,  a  new  president  is  talk 
ing  about  democracy  and  competing  parties 
If  our  diplomats  can  swing  it,  nonpartisan 
technical  assistance  offered  to  all  takers 
might  lead  to  real  multiparty  competition 
in  the  elections  several  years  from  now 

This  certainly  smacks  of  medling  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  friendly  nations,  but  po 
litical  medling  by  certified  meddlers  is  an 
honored  trade  If  AID-an  economic  assist 
ance  agency  makes  a  fal.se  step  on  this 
turf.  It  will  face  the  combined  wrath  of  two 
governments-iUs  own  and  that  of  the  host 
country.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Democratic 
Initiatives  program  will  focus  exclusively  on 
the  mechanisms  and  workings  of  democratic 
irustitutions.  keeping  a  distance  from  issues 
and  decisions. 

Democratic  Initiatives  is  an  unusual  for 
eign  aid  proposition,  and  there  are  obsla 
cles.  Economic  problems  bring  the  threat  of 
violent  disruption;  every  country  has  its  pro 
tectors  of  the  nondemocratic  sutus  quo;  our 
embassies  are  properly  concerned  about 
maintaining  the  best  possible  relations;  US 
congressional  overseers  are  put  off  bv  the 
long  wait  for  results,  and  the  AID  bureauc 
racy  can  be  counted  on  to  complicate  mat- 
ters. Yet  the  timing  is  right.  Democracy  is 
ascendant  in  this  hemisphere,  and  an  initia 
tive  that  in  the  past  Latins  would  have 
viewed  as  intellectually  repugnant  and  po- 
litically unacceptable  is  welcome  today. 
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who  struggle  for  freedom  and  self-detertnma. 
tion  in  all  the  captive  nations 

The  recent  elections  in  Poland  and  tfie 
overwhelming  victory  of  the  Solidarity  Party 
provide  hope  for  peaceful  change  in  Soviet- 
bloc  countries  We  must  not,  however,  be 
blinded  by  these  events  and  Gorbachevs 
promises  of  glasnost  Instead,  we  must  contin- 
ue to  press  the  Soviets  on  human  rights 
issues  until  all  citizens  of  the  captive  nations 
have  their  freedom 

The  litany  of  continuing  oppression  goes  on 
and  on  The  Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
churches  are  still  outlawed  Soviet  Jews  face 
many  hurdles  trying  to  emigrate  and  reunite 
with  their  families.  Countless  minorities  are 
persecuted  for  either  their  religious  beliefs  or 
their  national  and  cultural  aspirations. 

There  is.  however,  no  greater  force  than  the 
human  spirit  and  its  yearning  for  freedom.  No 
regime  can  forever  deny  the  basic  nghts  of  its 
citizens  Despite  the  nsks  involved,  massive 
public  demonstrations  continue  within  the 
Soviet  Union  They  are  protesting  for  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  demoaat- 
ic  government  Their  voices  are  being  heard 
and  they  are  making  a  difference  Sooner  or 
later,  change  must  come 

Progress  has  been  made  in  some  of  the 
captive  nations,  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go  We  must  use  this  histonc  opening  in 
Soviet  society  to  foster  liberalization  from 
within  At  the  same  time,  we  must  condemn 
crackdowns  from  hardliners  in  the  govern- 
ment The  celebration  of  Captive  Nations  Day 
reminds  us  of  how  fortunate  we  are  in  this 
country  to  live  in  a  free  society  and  how  im- 
portant It  IS  that  we  never  rest  until  all  people 
around  the  world  enjoy  these  same  freedoms 
I  commend  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Com- 
mittee of  Metropolitan  Detroit  for  organizing 
this  important  event.  The  plight  of  those  living 
in  the  captive  nations  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten 
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they  are    I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
becoming  more  fiscally  responsible. 


TOO  MUCH  MONEY  FOR 
CALENDARS 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 


OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  21.  1989 
Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
announce  the  commemoration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  at  the  Ukrainian  Cultural  Center  in 
Warren.  Ml.  this  Sunday.  July  23.  This  week 
marks  the  3 1st  anniversary  of  Public  Law  86- 
90,  which  instructed  "the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  captive  nations  '  In  light  of 
recent  reforms  which  are  changing  the  entire 
face  of  the  Communist  world,  it  is  especially 
timely  thai  we  remember  the  plight  of  millions 


Friday.  July  21.  1989 

Mr  RAY  Mr  Speaker,  in  these  times  of 
severe  fiscal  constraints,  I  take  exception  to 
the  recent  action  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  approval  of  the  purchase  of  1  mil- 
lion calendars  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
$700,000  This  comes  out  to  over  $1,600  per 
Memt>er  for  approximately  2,500  calerxJars 
that  each  receives. 

In  1986.  I  discontinued  sending  out  these 
calendars,  and  the  reaction  from  the  citizens 
in  my  district  was  very  favorable.  I  have  also 
stopped  mailing  franked  newstetters  to  my  dis- 
trict which  IS.  in  my  opinion,  another  waste  of 
taxpayer's  money. 

At  a  period  in  our  history  when  we  are 
having  difficulty  funding  vital  programs,  such 
as  the  VA  and  others,  it  is  not  rational  to  corv 
tinue  this  program. 

The  American  people  are  demanding  that 
their  Congress  be  as  fiscally  responsibie  as 


SUPREME  COURT  FLAG 
BURNING  DECISION 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  John  A.  Thurmon  of  Wel- 
lington. MO,  that  eloquently  expresses  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  ban 
desecration  of  the  American  flag.  I  was  dis- 
tressed by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
allows  the  destruction  of  this  precious  symbol. 
I  submit  Mr.  Thurmon's  letter  for  consideration 
by  my  colleagues: 

■Wellington.  MO, 

June  28.  1989. 
Hon.  Ike  Skelton. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatii^es.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Ike.  after  allowing  myself  time  to 
cool  off  I  am  writing  to  express  my  opinion 
on  the  Supreme  Court's  flag  burning  deci- 
sion. 

The  first  twenty  or  so  years  of  my  life  I 
guess  I  was  rather  blase'  about  our  flag  and 
took  it  for  granted,  I  saluted  it  when  proper 
and  would  never  have  done  anything  to 
desecrate  it,  but  the  sight  of  it  never  raised 
any  great  emotion  in  me.  That  all  changed 
on  April  29,  1945. 

On  that  day  I  was  one  of  many  thousands 
of  POWs  liberated  from  Stalag  VIIA  in 
Moosburg,  Germany  by  General  Patton's 
Third  Army.  The  fighting  outside  the  camp 
ceased  about  noon,  A  few  minutes  later  the 
most  stirring  sight  I  have  ever  winessed 
look  place.  The  Nazi  banner  came  down  and 
Old  Glory  was  raised  over  the  village  of 
Moosburg.  Cheers  rang  out  from  all  direc- 
tions and  I  don't  suppose  there  was  a  dry 
eye  in  the  camp.  Since  then  whenever  I  see 
the  American  flag  flying  my  memory  goes 
back  to  that  day  in  Germany  and  my  pride 
m  America  and  the  flag  that  symlKjIizes  her 
IS  renewed.  Normally  I  am  a  very  peaceable 
and  passive  person  but  I  am  not  sure  how 
much  self  control  I  could  exercise  if  I  saw 
anyone  delll)erately  burn  or  otherwise  de- 
stroy our  flag. 

I  understand  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  burning  the  flag  was  an  expres- 
sion of  free  speech  as  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment.  I  once  read  that  former 
Chief  Justice  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes  said. 
Your  right  to  swing  your  fist  stops  at  my 
r.ose."  I  say  that  anyone  who  bums  the 
American  flag  bloodies  my  nose. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  A.  THxntMOM. 


hfEXT  STEP  ON  ASSAULT  RIFLES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Jvly  21,  1989 

Mr  CARDIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  editorial  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Monday,  July  17,  edi- 
tnn  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 

I  twiieve  many  Marylanders  woukj  agree 
with  the  position  of  tfie  editorial — namely,  that 
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more  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  domestic 
proliferation  of  assault  rifles.  I  am  finding  that 
a  majority  of  my  constituents  would  agree  with 
the  editorial  and  support  legislation  such  as 
that  introduced  by  Representative  Pete 
Stark. 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  17.  19891 
Next  Step  on  Assault  Rifles 

The  Bush  administration  deserves  credit 
for  its  decision  to  ban  almost  all  foreign- 
made  semi-automatic  assault  rifles.  These 
guns  are  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
public  safety,  increasingly  the  weapon  of 
choice  of  drug  and  gang  criminals.  The  ad- 
ministration temporarily  suspended  imports 
last  spring  to  study  the  problem.  This  ban  is 
the  logical  next  step.  It  will  keep  750.000 
such  weapons  for  which  import  permits 
were  pending  out  of  the  menacing  private 
arsenals  that  have  so  concerned  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

The  logical  next  step  is  to  do  something 
about  those  existing  weapons  and.  especial- 
ly, about  domestic  manufacturers.  We 
assume  there  is  a  market  for  those  750,000 
imports,  and  we  know  how  supply-and- 
demand  works:  American  firms  which  man- 
ufacture or  assemble  semi-automatic  assault 
weapons  identical  in  every  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  imports  will  quickly  fill  the 
gap.  That  happened  when  the  importation 
of  Saturday  Night  Specials  was  banned  20 
years  ago. 

Fortunately,  there  is  legislation  that  will 
deal  with  these  problems.  Sen  Howard 
Metzenbaum.  D-Ohio.  and  Rep.  Fortney 
Stark,  D-Cal..  have  bills  pending  in  commit- 
tees that  would  strictly  limit  the  commerce 
in  and  growth  of  semi-automatic  assault 
rifles.  The  Stark  bill  appears  to  be  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  But  the  National  Rifle 
Association  types  who  attack  it  as  un-Ameri- 
can and  far-reaching  greatly  exaggerate  its 
impact.  Basically  all  it  does  is  regulate  semi- 
automatic assault  rifles  the  same  way  auto- 
matic machine  guns  have  been  regulated  for 
over  50  years.  Purchases  could  be  transacted 
only  after  an  FBI  background  check  and  ap- 
proval by  law  enforcement  officials,  and  the 
weapons  would  have  to  be  registered.  There 
is  every  reason  to  treat  this  class  of  weapons 
the  way  machine  guns  are  treated.  They  are 
crime  guns  pure  and  simple.  (Legitimate 
sporting  semi-automatic  weapons  would  not 
be  covered. ) 

The  administration  does  not  seem  ready 
to  go  this  far.  Not  yet.  But  it  might.  George 
Bush  campaigned  last  year  in  opposition  to 
the  import  ban.  He  has  come  around  little 
by  little  in  the  past  six  months.  We  assume 
that  is  because  while  as  candidate  he  felt 
the  need  to  listen  to  the  NRA,  as  president 
he  feels  the  need  to  listen  to  the  law  en- 
forcement officials  (and  emergency  room 
physicians)  who  know  the  horrible  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  of  assault  weapons  in 
the  streets. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
ACCESS  TO  CAPTIONED  TELE- 
VISION ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21.  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  introduce  the  Public  Access  to 
Captioned  Television  Act  of  1989,  which  will 
hielp  make  closed-captior>ed  television  more 
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widely  available  to  the  hearing  impaired.  This 
legislation  will  require  public  facilities  to  pro- 
vide access  to  (optioned  television  to  over  21 
million  people  in  the  United  States  who  are 
deaf  or  hearing-impaired. 

The  most  hopeful  prospect  for  persons  wtw 
are  deaf  lies  with  technology,  and  the  most 
rapid  progress  can  be  made  with  captioning— 
the  appearance  on  screen  of  what  is  being 
said— according  to  the  1988  report  of  the 
(Commission  on  Education  of  the  Deaf.  Very 
simply,  this  technology  allows  those  who 
cannot  hear  to  see  what  is  t>eing  said  and 
allows  hearing  disabled  persons  to  benefit 
from  a  wide  range  of  information  that  those  of 
us  who  hear  take  for  granted. 

As  we  all  know,  television  has  tiecome 
much  more  than  a  source  of  entertainment— it 
IS  a  critical  source  of  communication,  provid- 
ing world  news,  emergency  broadcasts  and 
serving  an  important  educatiorial  role.  Until 
the  development  of  captioned  TV,  less  than 
20  years  ago,  deaf  persons  had  no  access  to 
the  information  that  is  routinely  available  to 
those  who  hear.  However,  even  today  hear- 
ing-Impaired Americans  generally  have  access 
to  the  benefits  of  television  only  when  they 
are  at  home  using  an  electronic  deccxler  ttiey 
have  purchased  for  their  personal  set. 

The  legislation  I  am  p)roposing  will  require 
that  federally  funded  nursing  homes,  hospi- 
tals, universities,  as  well  as  secondary  and  el- 
ementary schools,  make  decoder  technology 
available  for  the  hearing-imparied  who  use  tel- 
evision sets  in  these  facilities.  Hotels  that  do 
business  with  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  required  to  provide  guests  with  rooms  fur- 
nished with  televisions  capable  of  displaying 
closed-captioning.  Also  Included  in  my  tiill  is  a 
requirement  that  all  federally  funded  or  pro- 
duced public  service  announcements  be 
closed-captioned  The  device  necessary  to 
decode"  television  broadcasts  weighs  less 
than  4  pounds,  is  smaller  than  a  cable  TV  tx3x 
and  costs  less  than  $200.  Commercial  sys- 
tems that  feed  up  to  1,000  sets  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $1,800  to  $2,500. 

The  Public  Access  to  Captioned  Television 
Act  of  1989  will  greatly  improve  access  to  in- 
formation provided  through  television  for  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  population.  In  addition 
to  improving  access  to  television  for  younger 
Americans  with  hearing  limitations,  captioned 
television  provkJes  t)enefits  to  large  segments 
of  the  nondeaf  population  as  well.  For  exam- 
ple, nearly  38  percent  of  our  Natioo's  ekJerty 
suffer  from  some  loss  of  hearing  and  could 
potentially  benefit  from  this  remarkable  tech- 
nology. Try  to  imagine  the  value  of  captioned 
television  to  a  bed-confined,  hearir>g-impar1ed 
nursing  home  resident.  In  addition,  many  be- 
lieve that  captioning  speeds  the  attainment  of 
literacy.  Captioning  helps  both  fiearing  and 
hearing-impaired  children  with  reading  and 
other  learning  skills  The  capacity  to  watch  TV 
and  see  dialog  in  English  is  a  big  help  for 
ethnic  minorities  learning  Er>glish  as  a  second 
language. 

With  this  in  mir>d,  there  are  three  major  pro- 
visions in  the  Public  Access  to  Captioned  Tel- 
evision Act  of  1989  that  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss.  First,  my  tiill  requires  that  captkjning 
services  t)e  available  in  federally  funded  nurs- 
ing homes  and  hospitals  as  well  as  In  federal- 
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»y  funded  programs  that  use  video  program- 
ming for  instructional  purposes.  All  residents 
arx<  patients  would  be  notified  upon  entenng 
tf>e  facility  tfiat  captionirtg  is  available.  In  addi- 
tion, captioning  would  be  made  available  at 
universities,  and  secorxlary  and  elementary 
schools  that  receive  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Second,  a  provision  of  my  bill  addresses  the 
accessibility  of  captioned  television  in  places 
of  public  accommodation.  Under  this  bill,  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  finance  any  con- 
ferences that  are  held  in  a  facility  that  does 
not  make  captioning  services  available  to  their 
guests  upon  request.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
measure  will  encourage  hotels  to  make  this  a 
standard  service  to  their  guests.  The  Hyatt 
Corp.,  to  their  credit,  makes  closed-captioning 
services  available  in  a  number  of  their  hotels 
Third,  my  bill  requires  that  federally  funded 
or  produced  publk:  service  announcements  be 
captioned.  For  example,  a  message  from  the 
internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  be  captksned  The  Feder- 
al  Government  has  supported  the   National 
Captkjning  Institute  in  order  to  promote  great- 
er availability  of  captioned  programming    It 
wouhj  seem  to  be  quite  Inconsistent  for  our 
Federal  Government  to  not  caption  its  own 
public   service   announcements   and   thereby 
deny  millions  of  heanng-impaired  individuals 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  often  crucial  informa- 
tion from  tfiese  anrK)urx;ements 

As  we  continue  to  learn  more  about  the 
value  of  captkjning,  the  technology  and  inter- 
est in  it  continues  to  develop  Several  TV 
manufacturers  have  indicated  their  interest  m 
installing  decoder  modules  into  newly  manu- 
factured TV's.  Decoder  modules  would  allow 
all  new  televisions  to  be  capable  of  displaying 
captrons,  adding  only  about  $10  to  the  cost  of 
a  new  set.  In  additk>n,  ttie  amount  of  televi- 
sion programming  that  is  captioned  has  grown 
conskJerably  m  the  past  few  years.  In  particu- 
lar, tt>e  Amencan  Broadcasting  Corp  (ABC) 
now  captions  100  percent  of  its  pnme  time 
schedule 

Yet,  Mr  Speaker,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  captioned  programming  available,  rf  viewers 
do  not  have  access  to  the  decoder  technoto- 
gy.  tfiey  are  denied  this  fundamental  source  of 
information  and  can  easily  become  isolated 
from  the  events  taking  place  around  them  My 
legislation  increases  opportunities  for  access 
to  crucial  mformatkjn  for  a  very  large  segment 
of  our  population.  The  technology  available  for 
captioning  has  by  far  exceeded  public  aware- 
ness, but  enactment  of  this  bill  will  open  the 
eyes  of  both  heanng  and  nonheanng  people 
to  the  vakw  of  captioning.  I  believe  that  the 
cost  of  decoders  will  actually  decrease  when 
this  legislation  Is  enacted  and  more  Amen- 
cans  learn  of  the  many  benefits  which  they 
provide. 

This  legislation  is  endorsed  by  key  organiza- 
tions representing  the  deaf  and  the  heanng- 
impaired.  and  the  disabled,  inckxJing:  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Deaf,  the  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf,  the 
American  Society  for  Deaf  ChikJren.  the  Con- 
vention of  Amencan  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
ttie  Amencan  Deafness  and  Rehabilitation  As- 
sooatkjn,  the  Amencan  Academy  of  Otdaryn- 
gotogy.  Head  and  f^eck  Surgery,  the  Deafness 
Research  Foundation,  the  Conference  of  Edu- 
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cational  Administrators  Serving  the  Deaf,  Tele- 
communications for  the  Deaf,  Inc.,  the  Natron- 
al  Captioning  Institute,  the  Natkwal  Head 
Injury  Foundation,  the  National  Center  for  Law 
and  the  Deaf,  aruJ  the  Amencan  Speech-Lan- 
guage-Heanng  Association 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
greater  availability  of  captioned  television  for 
those  who  would  benefit  most  from  this  won- 
derful technology.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |OJn 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation  which  will 
help  to  bring  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  per- 
sons more  completely  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  and  improve  literacy  tor  both 
children  and  adults 
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EMERGENCY  CHINESE 
IMMIGRATION  RELIEF  ACT 

HON.  JOE  BARTON 


OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  21.  1989 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I,  along  with  several  of  my  colleagues,  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  provide  a  solu- 
tion for  the  dilemma  facing  Chinese  students 
living  in  the  United  States  Our  bill,  the  Emer- 
gency Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act  of  1989. 
will  give  Chinese  students  who  are  living  and 
attending  school  in  this  country  the  opportuni- 
ty to  apply  for  permanent  residence  status 
after  July  5,  1993  if  the  President  cannot  certi- 
fy that  the  political  climate  m  China  makes  it 
safe  for  these  students  to  return.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  are  essentially  the 
same  as  a  bill  which  Senator  Slade  Gorton 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators  have  just  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  this  bill  in  the  Congressional 
Record 

H.R.  - 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SEITION  I   SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Emergency 
Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act  of  1989'. 

SEC.  2.  ADJISTMENT  OF  STATIS  OF  CERTAIN  NA- 
TIONALS OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPl  BLIC 
OF  CHINA. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  245A  the 
following  new  sections  (and  by  inserting  cor- 
responding items  in  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  Act): 

■SEC  24SB  AOJISTMENT  OF  STATIS  OF  CERTAIN 
NATIONAUS  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPCB- 
LIC  OF  CHINA 

I  a)  Waivek  or  Poreicn  Residewce  Re- 
dUiREMEWT  FOR  J  NoMiMMiGRANTS. -Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
212(e).  a  national  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  may  apply  for  adjustment  of 
status  to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  or  for  a  change  to 
another  nonimmigrant  sutus  if  such  alien— 

il)  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  on  or  before  June  5.  1989,  as  a  nonlm 
migrant  descrit)ed  In  subparagraph  (J)  of 
section  10l(a)(15).  or  lawfully  changed 
sutus  on  or  before  June  5.  1989.  to  that  of  a 
nonimmigrant  described  In  such  subpara- 
graph, and 

(2)  was  in  lawful  nonimmigrant  status  on 
June  5.   1989.  and  has  continuously  in  the 


United  SUtes  since  June  5.  1989.  other  than 
for  brief,  casual,  and  innocent  absences. 

(b)  Presumption  or  Coimwuons  Resi- 
dence roR  Certain  Nationals  or  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  or  China.— For  purposes  of 
adjustment  of  status  under  section  245  and 
change  of  status  under  section  248.  in  the 
case  of  any  national  of  the  People's  Reput)- 
lic  of  China  who— 

(1)  lawfully  entered  the  United  States  on 
or  before  June  5.  1989.  as  a  nonimmigrant 
descrll)ed  in  subparagraph  (P).  (J),  or  (M)  of 
section  101(a)(15).  or  lawfully  changed 
status  on  or  before  June  5.  1989.  to  that  of  a 
nonimmigrant  descril>ed  in  any  such  sut>- 
paragraph,  and 

(2)  was  in  lawful  nonimmigrant  status  on 
June  5.  1989.  and  has  resided  continuously 
in  the  United  States  since  June  5,  1989. 
other  than  for  brief,  casual,  and  innocent 
atisences. 

such  alien  shall  be  considered  as  having  con- 
tinued to  maintain  lawful  status  as  such  a 
nonimmigrant  (and  to  have  maintained  con- 
tinuously a  lawful  status)  for  the  period  de- 
scribed in  sutisection  (e). 

■(c)  Authorization  or  Travel  Abroad  ro« 
Certain  Chinese  Nationals.— The  Attorney 
General  shall,  in  accordance  with  existing 
regulations,  permit  an  alien  descritied  in 
subsection  (b)  to  return  to  the  United  States 
after  such  brief  and  casual  trips  abroad  as 
reflect  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  alien 
to  continue  residence  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  Employment  Authorization  roR  Cer- 
tain Chinese  Nationals —The  Attorney 
General  shall  permit  an  alien  described  in 
sutwection  (b)  to  engage  in  employment  in 
the  United  States,  and  shall  provide  such 
national  with  an  employment  authorization 
document  or  other  appropriate  work  permit 
for  the  period  described  in  sutisection  (e). 

"(e)  Period  of  Deterred  Departure  for 
Certain  Chinese  Nationals.— 

(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sul>- 
section.  an  alien  described  In  subsection  (b) 
shall  have  the  alien's  departure  from  the 
United  States  deferred  during  the  period 
ending  on  June  5.  1993.  without  regard  to 
whether  the  alien  has  obtained  an  adjust- 
ment or  change  of  status  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b). 

(2)  On  or  after  June  5.  1990,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  terminate  the  period  of 
deferred  departure  descriljed  in  paragraph 
(1)  no  earlier  than  60  days  following  the 
date  that  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  conditions  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  permit  aliens  descrit>ed  in  sutisection 
(b)  to  return  to  that  country  in  safety. 

"SEC.  245C.  ADJl'STMENT  TO  LAWFUL  RESIDENT 
STA'nS  OF  CERTAIN  NATIONALS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA. 

(a)  Adjustment  to  Temporary  Resident 
STATUs.-The  status  of  a  national  of  the 
People  s  Republic  of  China  shall  be  adjust- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General  to  that  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  temporary  resl 
dence  if— 

"( 1 )  the  alien  applies  for  such  adjustment 
during  the  90-day  period  ending  on  June  5. 
1993: 

(2)  the  alien— 

(A)  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  on  or  before  June  5.  1989.  as  a  nonim- 
migrant deacrit>ed  In  subparagraph  (P),  (J). 
or  (M)  of  section  101(a)(15).  or  lawfully 
changed  status  on  or  before  June  5.  1989.  to 
that  of  a  nonlnrunlgrant  described  in  any 
such  subparagraph,  and 

■•(B)  was  in  lawful  nonimmigrant  status 
on  June  5.  1989.  and  has  resided  continuous- 
ly in  the  United  SUtes  since  June  5.  1989. 
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other  than  for  brief,  casual,  and  innocent 
aivences: 

"(3)  the  alien  meets  the  requirements  of 
Kctton  245A(a)<4).  except  that  membership 
In  the  Communist  Party  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  or  any  sutxlivlsion  thereof 
ihall  not  constitute  an  independent  t>asls 
for  denial  of  adjustment  of  sUtus  if  such 
membership  was  'involuntary'  or  'nonmean- 
tngful'  and  If  the  alien  on  or  before  the  date 
of  adjustment  of  sUtus  under  this  subsec- 
tion terminates  such  memliership  and  re- 
nounces communism:  and 

"(4)  the  Attorney  General  shall  not  have 
terminated  prior  to  June  S,  1993,  the  period 
of  deferred  departure  descrit>ed  in  section 
245B(e). 

The  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for  the 
acceptance  and  processing  of  applications  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  Status  and  Adjustment  to  Perma- 
wn  Residence  Status  or  Certain  Chinese 
Nationals.— The  provisions  of  subsections 
(b).  (c)(6),  (c)(7).  (d).  (f).  (g),  and  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 245 A  (which  include  provisions  relating 
to  authorized  travel  abroad  and  employ- 
ment during  temporary  residence)  shall 
apply  to  an  alien  provided  temporary  resi- 
dence under  sul>section  (a)  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  an  alien 
provided  lawful  temporary  residence  sUtus 
under  section  245 A( a),  except  that  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  or  any  subdivision 
thereof  shall  not  constitute  an  independent 
basis  for  denial  of  adjustment  of  status  if 
such  roemt>ership  was  'involuntary'  or  'non- 
meaningful'  and  if  the  alien  on  or  before 
the  date  of  adjustment  of  status  under  sub- 
section (a)  terminates  such  memliership  and 
renounces  communism.". 


INNERCITY  YOUTHS  SHOOT  TO 
WIN 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  21,  1989 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commend  the  efforts  of  those  few  in  my  dis- 
trict of  the  South  Bronx  helping  many  through 
their  own  personal  methods.  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  Record  the  following  article 
taken  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor's 
July  14,  1989  Issue  entitled  "Inner  City  Youths 
Shoot  to  Win." 

This  article  describes  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Page  and  Mr.  d'Almeida  to  bring  order  into  the 
lives  of  innercity  young  people  through  the 
Gauchos  basketball  club.  They,  and  many 
nameless  ott^ers,  serving  the  community  in 
quiet  ways  often  go  unrecognized.  May  this 
piece  stand  as  a  tribute  to  them  all. 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 
14.  1989] 

INNEH-CITY  YOtriHS  SHOOT  TO  WlH 

(  by  Jonathan  Rowe) 

Inner-city  basketball  attracts  all  types. 
Hustlers  who  pocket  cash  for  steering  pros- 
pects to  college  coaches.  Genuine  Samari- 
tans. Combinations  of  each. 

Then  there's  the  man  who  calls  himself 
simply  Mr.  Page.  "He's  a  genius,"  says  Dre- 
derlck  Irving,  a  former  player  for  a  New 
York  City  basketball  club  named  the  Gau- 
chos, who  went  on  to  play  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  now  works  at  New  England  Life. 
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Page  dislikes  his  first  name  "intensely" 
and  never  uses  it.  He  claims  the  Gauchos 
had  to  drag  him  bodily  to  their  gym.  "They 
got  me  out  of  my  garden,"  he  says.  "They 
volunteered  my  time." 

It  couldn't  have  been  too  hard.  This  is  a 
man  who  used  to  walk  all  the  way  from  this 
South  Bronx  neighborhood— where  he's 
lived  for  30  years— to  Stone  Gynuiasium  at 
Columbia  University  to  coach  a  neighbor- 
hood team.  He's  a  man  who  Uught  school 
by  day,  worked  as  a  city  policeman  at  night, 
and  still  found  time  to  start  a  playground 
team  called  "The  New  Breed. "  He  paid  the 
expenses  himself,  except  for  the  year  James 
Brown,  the  "Godfather  of  Soul,"  picked  up 
the  bill.  (Page  met  him  while  policing  out- 
side the  Apollo  Theater  in  Harlem.) 

"I  don't  say  it  was  easy, "  Page  says. 
coming  alMut  as  close  as  he  does  to  high- 
sounding  utterance.  "But  I  thought  it  was 
important." 

Sitting  with  Page  at  the  Gauchos'  gym  In 
an  old  warehouse  in  the  South  Bronx,  one 
suspects  that  he  still  does. 

The  Gauchos  are  a  premier  basketball 
club,  known  widely  for  players  they  send  to 
college  and  the  pros— players  such  as  Ed 
Plnckney  of  the  Boston  Celtics  and  Mark 
Jackson  of  the  New  York  Knicks.  During  a 
tournament  last  year,  85  coaches  from  Divi- 
sion I  schools  squeezed  into  the  Gauchos' 
crowded  grandstands. 

But  the  Gauchos  aren't  just  alx>ut  basket- 
ball. "They  are  a  tremendous  organization." 
says  Peter  GiUen,  basketball  coach  at 
Xavier  University  in  Cincinnati.  Their  play- 
ers are  "a  cut  at>ove  a  lot  of  other  kids. "  he 
adds. 

The  Gauchos'  founder  is  Louis  d'Almeida, 
a  New  York  businessman  from  Argentina 
who  is  a  basketball  version  of  Eugene 
Lang— the  millionaire  who  promised  a  whole 
class  in  Harlem  he  would  pay  their  way 
through  college  if  they  graduated  from  high 
school. 

Mr.  d'Almeida  built  the  Gauchos'  dazzling 
new  gym  (see  accompanying  story),  raises 
money,  and  pays  the  bills.  He  helps  needy 
players  pay  tuition  at  parochial  or  private 
schools,  and  generally  uses  basketball  as  a 
lure  to  get  fragile  lives  on  track.  The  Gau- 
chos' coaches  watch  their  players'  grades, 
provide  tutoring,  offer  a  sanctuary  from  the 
streets.  "All  the  kids  bring  problems,"  says 
Dave  Jones,  a  coach  who  manages  the  gym. 
"'This  is  their  outlet." 

In  his  book  in  "Heaven  is  a  Playground." 
Rick  Telander  recalls  how  kids  at  a  Brook- 
lyn park  dragooned  him  into  coaching. 
"You  don't  have  to  do  much,"  pleaded  one. 
"Just  run  us  through  some  drills,  put  dudes 
in  and  out  and,  you  know,  keep  some  order." 

Male  authority  and  order  may  be  lacking 
in  the  world  of  many  Gauchos.  But  there's 
no  shortage  in  the  Gauchos'  gym.  Mr. 
Jones,  a  stocky  young  man,  rules  with  an 
iron  hand.  No  food.  No  horsing  around. 
"This  is  their  building  and  they  gotU  treat 
it  like  its  their  building,"  Jones  says. 

Coaching  the  12-to-14  age  group,  Jones  is 
a  relentless  taskmaster,  stopping  the  action 
every  few  minutes  to  make  his  displeasure 
known.  There  is  a  price  for  error:  wind 
sprints  and  push-ups  for  missed  foul  shots 
and  lajrups.  Losers  in  scrimmage  games  run 
around  the  court  lugging  heavy  punching 
bags. 

"You  can't  save  everyone,"  Jones  says.  "If 
you  save  one,  it's  stUl  worth  it. " 

Page  sits,  offering  comments  from  time  to 
time.  He  wears  a  baseball  cap,  running 
shoes,  and  shorts,  an  Afro  comb  perched  in 
the  back  pocket.  Along  with  his  aversion  to 
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his  first  name,  he  also  hates  to  have  his  pic- 
ture taken.  "Everybody  has  his  Idiosyncra- 
cles,"  he  says.  "That's  mine." 

Sometimes  Page  works  with  older  players. 
Rod  Strickland,  the  Knicks  guard  who  grew 
up  Just  around  the  comer,  still  comes  in  for 
workoute.  But  Page  prefers  the  little  fel- 
lows—the "Biddies"— age  five  and  up.  "They 
are  more  amenable  to  coaching.'"  he  ex- 
plains. "'You  seldom  see  a  little  kid  tell  you. 
"I  can't'  or  "I  don"t  know  how."  " 

Page  is  gentle  with  the  Biddlies,  but  a 
taskmaster  still.  The  kids  l>eg1n  with  "'Goril- 
la Walks,"  twunding  sideways  around  the 
court,  touching  their  hands  to  the  groimd. 
Then  they  dribble  two  balls  at  once,  back 
and  forth,  hurling  imaginary  passes  against 
the  wall.  Then  "power  moves, "  picking  a 
ball  off  the  floor,  spinning  toward  the 
basket,  and  leaping  as  they  put  it  against 
the  backtxiard. 

Page  watches  every  move.  "Richie,  there 
something  wrong  with  your  left  hand:  he 
shouts  to  a  boy  using  his  right  hand  from 
the  left  side  of  the  basket. 

The  kids  revel  in  the  structure  and  atten- 
tion. One  gets  the  impression  they  would 
dribble  to  Trenton,  NJ.  and  bnck.  if  Page 
asked  them.  One  tx>y  from  Queens  takes 
three  subway  trains  and  a  bus,  six  days  a 
week,  to  play  for  Page.  "Every  day  I  always 
find  something  they  do  well."  Page  says' 
"After  a  while,  they'll  do  anything  I  ask.'" 

An  older  Iwy  is  on  the  l>ench  near  Page, 
doing  one-legged  knee  tiends  with  weighted 
jackets,  like  a  boxer.  Then  he  skips  with  a 
thick,  weighted  rope.  Though  only  14,  the 
t>oy"s  chest  and  shoulders  are  starting  to 
ripple  like  Uut  cables.  "That's  my  son," 
Page  says.  "I  Just  work  him  to  death,  that's 
all.  " 

Page  has  13  sons  in  all.  He's  son  his  third 
batch  of  offspring,  and  the  oldest  is  50- 
something.  ( "I  lose  track, "  he  says.)  That 
revelation  prompts  a  double  take.  Page 
moves  with  an  athlete's  easy  gait,  and 
almost  looks  as  though  he  could  go  one-on- 
one  with  anyone  in  the  gym.  But  then,  he 
says  he  never  played  baskettuOl  in  his  life. 

"Son,  that's  not  heavy,"  he  interjects  to 
the  boy  huffing  with  the  heavy  rope.  "It's 
all  in  your  mind." 

Page  talks  the  rhythms  of  the  street,  but 
with  a  learned  civility.  He  chides  Laura 
Roth,  the  Gauchos'  fund-raiser,  for  a  run-on 
sentence  in  a  letter  she  has  shown  him.  He 
has  a  hip.  ironic  quality;  yet  he's  a  sticker 
for  fundamentals,  in  all  respects. 

Why  don't  these  kids,  obviously  intelli- 
gent, do  l>etter  on  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests?  "They  are  not  well  read,"  he  says. 
That's  the  key  [As  a  teacher]  I  required 
every  kid  to  read  a  t)ook  a  week,  and  give  me 
a  txKjk  report."  He  also  insisted  that  they 
read  the  New  York  Times  every  day.  He  has 
one  of  his  Biddlies  reading  Jonathan  Living- 
ston Seagull. 

But  doesn't  t>asketball  take  a  lot  of  their 
time?  "I  t>et  each  kid  out  there  watches  10 
hours  of  TV  a  week,"  he  says.  "If  you  can 
watch  TV,  dam  it,  you  can  read  a  l>ook." 

Page  knows  all  alx>ut  these  kids,  their  sil>- 
lings,  how  few  have  fathers.  He  spends 
almost  $100  a  week  on  subway  fare  and 
pizzas  for  them.  They  call  him  up,  tell  him 
things  they  don't  tell  their  parents— things 
he  wouldn't  want  to  see  in  the  newspapers. 

But  there  are  hints.  At  one  point,  he  sum- 
mons a  shy  eight-year-old  to  his  "office"  on 
the  t>ench.  The  boy  stands  before  him.  eyes 
to  the  ground,  sneakers  about  two  sizes  too 
big. 

"Look  me  in  the  eye,  son,"  Page  says.  His 
voice  is  firm  but  gentle,  meaning  business 
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but  not  harm.    Why  are  you  telling  me  you 
are  10  years  old?  I  know  you  are  eight. 

How   you   know   that?"    the    boy    replies. 
avoiding  Psige's  eyes. 

Your    birth    certificate    told    me.      Page 
says.    Your  momma  told  me.  ' 

Look  me  in  the  eye.  son.  You  want  to  be 
here  real  bad.  And  you  don  t  want  me  not  to 
want  you.  You  know  why  I  want  you'  Be 
cause  you  are  eight.  If  you  were  10.  Id  kick 
you  outta  here."  Redeemed,  the  boy  prancfs 
back  out  to  the  court. 

His  mother  is  a  crackhead.    Page  say.-, 

Gerard  Avenue's  Jumping  Gymnasitm 
It    isn  t    the   worst   neighborhood    in    tht 
South  Bronx.  But  it  s  also  not  a  place  you  d 
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probably  go  at  night  — unless  you  were  a  col 
lege  basketball  coach  prowling  for  talent. 

In  that  case,  you  d  probably  make  your 
way  past  the  check -cashing  parlors  and 
stripped  down  cars  to  an  old  warehouse  on 
Gerard  Avenue  Inside  is  a  dazzling  new 
gymnasium,  with  glass  backboards,  wood 
paneling,  and  white  stucco  walls. 

No  weight  room  or  frills,  just  pure  basket- 
ball Very  Japanese."  is  how  Mr,  Page,  a 
Gaucho  coach,  describes  It 

Dave  Jones,  who  manages  the  gym,  was 
the  first  to  see  it.  At  1  a.m..  the  night  before 
the  Gaurho  s  awards  dinner,  he  got  a  call 
from  Ix3u  d  Almeida,  the  Ga'ichos  founder 

The>  dro\e  o\er  to  this  old  warehouse  in 
the  dead  of  night      He  s  smiling  and  Knn 
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ning  and  Im  thinking.  What  does  he  want 
me  to  do,  beat  up  somebody?'  "  Jones  re- 
calls. 

He  told  me  to  close  my  eyes,  and  he 
turned  on  the  light.  I  went  crazy.  He  gave 
me  the  keys  and  said.  This  is  your  gym.'  " 

The  next  night,  they  brought  the  kids  and 
their  parents  over.  "The  kids  were  just  run- 
ning up  and  down  and  jumping.  "  Mr.  Jones 
says     The  parents  were  crying.  " 

Mr.  d'Almeida  is  extremely  generous  in 
covering  expenses,  Mr.  Page  says.  But  he 
can  t  resist  a  good-natured  dig  at  the  boss. 

After  three  years,  the  padding  under  the 
baskets  still  isn't  complete.  'Lou  says  things 
take  time.  "  Page  deadpans.  "Everything 
takes  time.' 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

As  the  morning  brings  new  light  and 
opportunity,  we  earnestly  pray,  O 
God,  that  each  day  will  bring  renewal 
of  our  hearts  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  As  Your  spirit  breathes  into  us 
the  life  of  hope,  so  may  we  continue 
confident  of  Your  love  to  us.  May  no 
discouragement  or  fear  or  any  anxiety 
about  the  tomorrows  of  life  keep  us 
from  experiencing  this  day  the  bless- 
ings of  Your  bountiful  world.  This  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  will  lead 
us  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  BONIOR  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  681.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  and  issue  coins  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
sutehood  of  Idaho,  Montana,  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes. 


OUR  EXPENSIVE  MILITARY 
PLANES  BEING  SHOT  DOWN 
BY  BIRDS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
spend  $300  billion  a  year  on  defense. 
The  B-1  bomber  alone  costs  $281  mil- 
lion. The  B-2  now  costs  anywhere 
from  $530  million  on  up  to  $1  billion, 
and  after  all  this  money  the  General 


Accounting  Office  reported  that  our 
planes  are  being  shot  down  at  a  record 
pace,  literally  a  record  pace  by  birds, 
no  less. 

The  GAO  study  said  that  in  the  last 
5  years  there  were  16,000  collisions  in- 
volving military  aircraft  and  birds.  It 
resulted  in  totally  destroying  nine 
planes,  320  million  dollars'  worth  of 
damage  and  six  crewmen  died. 

Now,  let  us  think  about  it.  This  was 
all  prompted  by  a  1987  crash  when  a 
pelican  shot  down  a  B-1  bomber,  and 
listen  to  what  the  Pentagon  said:  "My 
God,  that  pelican  weighed  16  pounds." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  an  enemy 
rocket  weigh?  We  have  a  $310  billion 
budget  out  of  control. 

Now,  I  agree  we  cannot  protect 
America  with  the  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch,  but  we  do  not  need  a 
nuclear  weapon  for  every  barroom 
brawl.  Let  us  straighten  this  country 
out  and  cut  this  defense  turkey. 


THROUGH  THE  DRUG  WAR 
MAZE  IN  28  DAYS— DAY  5: 
HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND 

LABOR  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, as  it  relates  to  the  war  on  drugs. 
Again,  here  is  a  conunittee  that  does 
not  need  jurisdiction  over  the  Nation's 
drug  control  efforts,  and  the  work  of 
the  President's  drug  czar.  Yet  this 
committee  is  part  of  the  maze  of  more 
than  80  committees,  subcommittees, 
and  select  committees  that  the  drug 
czar  must  pass  through  to  arrive  at  a 
drug  control  strategy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Bill  Bennett  has  to 
face  this  nightmare  of  congressional 
oversight  for  approval  of  his  program, 
due  out  September  5,  then  he'd  do  just 
well  to  spend  his  days  circling  the  Cap- 
ital Beltway.  It  would  take  him  well 
into  1990  to  testify  before  all  the 
panels  he  must  answer  to.  This  is  no 
way  to  plan  and  implement  a  drug 
control  strategy.  This  is  no  war  on 
drugs. 

The  war  on  drugs  will  never  be  more 
than  a  public  relations  campaign,  as 
long  as  Congress  wages  its  war  by 
choir  and  not  by  troop. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  bills 
in  the  House  and  Senate  to  create  a 
single  oversight  committee  that  could 
spearhead  a  true  war  on  drugs. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  GREG 
LeMOND,  WINNER  OF  TOUR  DE 
FRANCE  BICYCLE  MARATHON 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  our  attention  today 
to  the  outstanding  performance  of 
Greg  LeMond,  who  yesterday  won  the 
Tour  de  Prance  bicycle  marathon. 
Greg  LeMond  is  a  constituent  from  my 
district,  who  lives  and  trains  in  the 
Reno  area. 

There  are  a  number  of  extraordi- 
nary qualities  about  Greg  which  make 
him  a  winner  with  uncommon  courage 
and  strength. 

He  is  the  only  American  ever  to  have 
won  the  Tour  de  Prance.  More  than 
that,  he  has  won  the  Tour  de  France 
twice,  and  he  triumphed  over  a 
number  of  serious  injuries  in  order  to 
win  this  year's  grueling  race. 

Since  his  first  victory  in  1986,  Greg 
has  overcome  almost  insurmountable 
odds.  In  the  past  few  years  he  has  re- 
covered from  a  broken  collarbone,  a 
broken  wrist,  appendicitis,  leg  prob- 
lems, and  an  almost  fatal  shotgun 
wound  that  forced  the  removal  of  40 
shotgun  pellets  from  his  abdomen. 
During  the  ordeal  of  winning  this  race, 
Greg  still  carries  shotgun  pellets  in 
the  lining  of  his  heart. 

Greg  LeMond  is  an  example  to  all 
American  athletes  of  the  true  grit 
which  he  showed  in  beating  the  odds 
to  win  the  Tour  de  FYance.  As  his  rep- 
resentative I  am  iimnensely  proud  of 
this  young  man,  and  I  believe  all 
Americans  join  me  today  in  congratu- 
lating him  in  his  moment  of  victory. 


B-2  BOMBER  A  GOOD  INVEST- 
MENT FOR  SECURITY  OF 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  This  week,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  debating  and  voting 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  author- 
ization bill.  Part  of  the  debate  will 
center  on  the  new  technology  known 
as  the  Stealth  or  B-2  bomber. 

I  support  the  B-2  bomber.  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  our 
Nation  have  as  part  of  our  defense  the 
highest  and  best  technology  that  we 
can  have. 

What  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
B-2  would  be  a  very  good  investment 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  is 
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as  follows:  A  very  good  case  can  be    mente  to   the  distinguished  minority    where  it  all  ended  Th^v  ii=t^„  ,. 
made  for  reasons  of  technology,  arms    leader.  ^alilLi,,  tv,       f^'       ^  listened  very 


made  for  reasons  of  technology,  arms 
control,  and  force  structure.  The  tech- 
nological argument  is  the  most  pro- 
found one.  Much  the  way  the  advent 
of  the  submarine  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  fundamentally  trans- 
formed naval  warfare,  the  advent  of 
the  Stealth  bomber  will  transform  air 
warfare. 

Ships  visible  on  the  water's  surface 
become  invisible  under  the  water  as 
submarines.  Just  as  a  handful  of  sub- 
marines in  the  early  years  of  the 
Second  World  War  almost  won  the 
fight  against  Britain.  It  was  not  until 
1943  that  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
was  finally  won. 

That  is  what  this  Stealth  airplane 
does,  the  B-2  airplane  does.  It  is  invisi- 
l3le  to  radar  screens,  which,  of  course, 
is  the  battle  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  B  2 
boml)er.  I  urge  others  to  do  the  .same. 


leader. 

D  1210 
We  worked  long  and  hard  to  try  to 


REQUEST  TO  MAKE  IN  ORDER 
DIVISION  OF  THE  QUESTION 
ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  25  AS 
PRINTED  IN  PART  2  OP  HOUSE 
REPORT  101-168 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
few  moments  we  will  be  taking  up  the 
rule  on  the  Armed  Services  authoriza- 
tion bill.  It  is  a  controversial  rule.  It 
will  probably  provide  the  lengthiest 
debate  we  will  have  considered  this 
year,  obviously  with  more  than  200 
amendments  that  were  initially  of- 
fered and  requested  for  consideration. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  our 
friend,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, is  rather  distressed  at  several 
of  the  provisions  of  this  rule  that  do 
not  accord  the  gentleman  the  privilege 
as  the  ranking  member  to  propound  or 
to  offer  the  kind  of  amendments  that 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  offered. 

In  keeping  with  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith 
standing  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  it  shall  be  in  order  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  demand  a 
division  of  the  question  on  amendment 
No.  25  as  printed  in  part  2  of  House 
Report  101-168.  so  as  to  permit  sepa- 
rate votes  on  section  126  and  127  of 
the  amendment. 

By  way  of  quick  observation  this 
unanimous-consent  request,  of  course, 
would  provide  for  a  separate  vote  on 
the  F-14B  and  the  V-22  Osprey.  Cur 
rently  the  way  the  rule  is  constructed, 
those  would  be  taken  and  voted  to- 
gether as  a  package.  What  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  do  is  to 
break  that  up  to  permit  an  individual 
vote  on  each  weapon  system. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reserva- 
tion if  I  might  make  just  a  few  com 


be  fair  with  this  rule.  We  considered 
217  different  amendments.  The  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
was  given.  I  believe,  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  have  his  views  represented.  In 
fact,  we  in  a  number  of  instances  bent 
over  backward  to  take  care  of  his  con- 
cerns and  his  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  issue  at  hand, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  will 
have  three  different  occasions  to 
strike  the  F-14  and  V-22.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  correct.  He  will 
not  be  able  to  do  that  individually,  but 
in  his  original  Dickinson  amendment, 
he  will  be  able  to  do  it.  He  will  be  able 
to  do  it  in  a  special  amendment.  We  al- 
lowed him  to  do  it  in  section  2  of  the 
report,  and  he  will  also  be  able  to  do  it 
in  the  motion  to  recormnit  in  which  we 
have  expanded  to  1  hour,  a  highly  un- 
usual procedure  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  in  itself,  in  favor  of  the  mi- 
nority's right  to  recommit. 

This  alternative  that  we  are  provid- 
ing, the  Republican  alternative  we  are 
providing,  I  think,  is  eminently  fair. 
We  do  it  in  each  of  the  major  clusters. 
We  give  them  an  alternative  on  SDI. 
burden  sharing,  the  B-2  bomber, 
chemical  weapons,  the  budget  issue.  I 
think  we  have  been  very,  very  fair 
with  this  rule,  Mr.  Speaker. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  allow  an  hour  of 
debate  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Thirty-eight  Republicans  asked  for 
amendments  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  We  gave  22  Republicans,  two- 
thirds  roughly  of  those  who  requested, 
a  chance  to  offer  amendments,  and  so 
I  would  just  say  that  I  think  we  have 
bent  over  backwards  to  be  fair. 

Of  course,  we  have  needs  on  our 
side.  too.  that  we  have  to  take  care  of. 
I  am  really  reluctant  to  do  this,  but  I 
think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
worked  very  well  with  the  minority  on 
this  bill,  and  we  have  worked  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon] and  all  the  other  Republican 
members  on  the  committee,  that  I  am 
going  to  be  constrained  to  have  to 
make  an  objection  on  this  request 

Mr.   SOLOMON.    Mr.   Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  withhold  his  objection' 
Mr.  BONIOR.  I  will  withhold  it.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
to  the  ranking  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  also  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  who  is  car- 
rying the  rule  here  today  that,  first  of 
all.  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  ma- 
jority members,  were  very  decent  to 
the  minority.  They  allowed  us  to  meet 
with  them  in  caucus,  in  private  and  in 
public,  and  they  certainly  allowed  us 
to  get  across  the  points  of  view  of  the 
minority.     However,     that     is     about 


patiently,  then  they  went  about  their 
own  business,  and  there  now  is  no  con 
sensus  on  this  rule  whatsoever. 

Concerning  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman, the  ranking  minority  member 
the  majority  did  allow  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  to 
offer  the  Cheney  budget  early  in' the 
bill;  they  provided  that  if  that  Cheney 
budget  passed,  then  they  would  allow 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  clustering 
the  V-22  and  the  F-14  so  that  it  would 
attract  more  votes  to  be  successful 
However,  should  the  Cheney  budget 
fail,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  was  then  deprived  of 
his  right  to  offer  the  kind  of  separate 
amendments  that  would  attract  the 
most  votes,  as  was  given  to  the  propo- 
nents of  the  V-22  and  the  F-14.  That 
was  not  fair  and.  of  course,  the  point 
was  argued. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  ha« 
said  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  will  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  do  what  the  ranking  Re- 
publican is  asking.  That  is  not  quite 
true.  I  do  not  say  that  the  gentleman 
IS  not  telling  the  truth,  but  there  evi- 
dently is  a  misunderstanding,  because 
at  no  point  in  this  bill  will  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinsoh] 
be  able  to  offer  individual  strike  mo- 
tions on  these  two  subjects— the  F-14 
and  the  V-22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  lot  that  is 
unfair  about  this  rule  which  we  are 
going  to  discuss  unless  we  come  to 
some  other  amicable  arrangements  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  rule 
debate.  But  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
be  fair,  he  certainly  would  honor  the 
ranking  Republican's  view. 

I  do  not  necessarily  share  the  same 
views  as  the  ranking  Republican  on 
this  issue,  but  he  is  entitled  to  fair- 
ness, and  the  gentleman  should  not 
object  to  it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 

want  to  emphasize  the  point  here  that 

we  have  a  very  particular  place  where 

the   Secretary   of   Defense,   trying  to 

meet  the  bipartisan  budget  agreement. 

has  made  some  very  difficult  decisions. 

They  are   very   big  decisions,   and  it 

seems   to   me   only   fair   to   give   the 

House   an   opportunity   to   vote  on  a 

straight,  clean  manner,  yes  or  no  on 

two  different  weapons  systems,  and  I 

think  the  country  will  not  understand 

why,  in  an  almost  pork-barrel  way  we 

would  roll  both  of  those  together  so 

that  the  House  never  had  a  chance  to 

have  a  clean,  straightforward,  up-or- 

down  vote,  and  I  would  really  hope 

that    the   gentleman    from    Michigan 

would   reconsider  his  objection   from 

the  standpoint  that  we  would  like  to 

be  able  to  support  this  rule.  We  would 
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certainly  like  to  avoid  engaging  in  pro- 
cedural maneuvers  and  some  concern 
on  the  part  of  some  Members  about 
having  a  whole  series  of  votes  on  all  of 
the  various  amendments  and  trying  to 
express  displeasure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  are  asking  for  is  the  opportu- 
nity to  allow  Secretary  Cheney's  two 
nuLJor  procurement  decisions  to  be 
voted  on  in  a  clean  and  straightfor- 
ward manner.  I  think  that  we  are  not 
asking  the  House  to  pass  them,  al- 
though we  would  obviously  like  the 
House  to  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, but  we  are  asking  the  House  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  record  it  in  a 
straightforward  way. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Ifichigan  would  reconsider  in  a  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  and  would  allow  for 
this  one  minor  amendment,  this  one 
unanimous-consent  request,  to  go 
through. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  would  bear  with  me 
just  a  few  minutes,  this  rule  on  this 
defense  authorization  bill  is  the  most 
closed  rule  that  this  body  has  consid- 
ered in  the  11  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress  on  an  issue  that  is  the  most 
important  issue  to  come  before  the 
Congress  in  any  year,  but  especially  in 
this  year  of  fiscal  restraint. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  I  want  to  support 
this  rule.  I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  did  listen,  that  he  and 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moaklet],  lis- 
tened to  us.  But  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  when  it  comes  to  SDI  and 
the  cutting  amendments,  we.  the  Re- 
publican side,  were  allowed  one 
amendment  on  the  king-of-the-hill 
method,  and  the  Republican  amend- 
ment was  placed  first,  which  puts  us  in 
a  bad  position.  If  that  is  the  way  it  has 
to  be.  at  least  we  were  griven  an  amend- 
ment. 

Then  when  it  comes  to  the  add-back 
amendments,  the  Republicans  were 
denied  all  amendments,  and  yet  there 
are  three  Democratic  amendments, 
three  Democrat  amendments  allowed. 
That  is  under  SDI. 

When  it  comes  to  ICBM,  in  spite  of 
what  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  asked  for 
in  the  way  of  just  three  amendments, 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules  made  in  order 
five  amendments.  All  five  are  Demo- 
crat amendments,  not  one  Republican, 
dealing  with  the  most,  or  one  of  the 
most,  important  issues  of  the  bill, 
ICBM's. 

Under  nuclear  testing,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markey]  was  allowed  an  amendment, 
and  no  Republican  substitute,  no  Re- 
publican amendment,  was  allowed. 


When  it  comes  to  Davis-Bacon,  two 
Democrat  amendments  were  allowed, 
but  no  Republicans. 

When  it  comes  to  Small  Business 
Administration  set-asides,  one  Demo- 
cratic amendment  was  allowed,  and 
none  of  the  Republican  amendments 
were  allowed. 

When  we  come  to  plutonium  devel- 
opment which  should  not  be  in  the  bill 
at  all,  we  were  not  allowed  a  substi- 
tute. The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfield],  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, is  sitting  over  here,  but  he  was 
denied  his  substitute  on  that  major, 
major  subject. 

We  do  not  even  want  to  make  an 
issue  out  of  this  providing  they  could 
at  least  oblige  the  ranking  Republican 
leader's  request,  which  at  least  deals 
with  one  of  the  important  issues.  Oth- 
erwise, those  of  us  who  even  share  the 
gentleman's  view  over  there  on  the  V- 
22's  and  the  F-14's  are  going  to  be  con- 
strained to  fight  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  implore 
the  gentleman,  and  beg  the  gentleman 
even,  out  of  fairness,  to  see  to  the  mi- 
nority leaders's  wishes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  again,  we 
received  no  amendment  from  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  ICBM.  We  received 
no  amendment  from  my  colleague  and 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield],  on  the 
Plutonium  issue.  We  granted  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field] his  amendment  which  he  was 
concerned,  very  concerned,  about  with 
regard  to  arms  negotiations.  We  gave 
65  percent  of  the  requests  that  were 
asked  of  us  by  the  Republicans.  We 
gave  them  some  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered. We  were,  I  thought,  very,  very 
gracious  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  we  have  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  our  own  that  we 
have  to  be  concerned  about  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle. 

D  1220 

I  think,  quite  frankly,  that  this  is  a 
fair  bill,  a  fair  rule,  and  I  am  going  to 
have  to  protect  the  concerns  and  the 
interests  of  our  Members  also  on  this, 
and  I  am  going  to  object  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frank).  Objection  is  heard. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washiiigtoh,  DC. 

July  21.  1989. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
77ie    Speaker,    Houte    of    Representatives. 
Wtuhington,  DC. 
DzAR  Mk.  Speakir:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 


have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  4:35 
p.m.  on  Friday,  July  21,  1980.  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President 
whereby  he  transmits  draft  legislation  enti- 
tled "The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1989."  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  an  errata  sheet  to 
the  draft  legislation. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DomiAU)  K.  AlfSKRSOH, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  101-87) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  July  24, 
1989.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  Senate 
joint  resolutions  on  Friday.  July  21, 
1989: 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  24  to  July  30.  1989,  as  the 
"National  Week  of  Recognition  and  Re- 
membrance for  Those  Who  Served  in  the 
Korean  war";  and 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  23,  1989,  as  "Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week." 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION  OF  H.R.  2461,  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA'nON 

ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  211  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  211 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2461)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gener- 
al det>ate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  which  shaU  not  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
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man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall 
be   considered   for   amendment    under   the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  m  order  to  con 
sider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  now  printed  in  the  reported 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpo.se  of 
amendment  under  the  five-mmute  rule,  .said 
substitute    shall    be    considered    as    having 
been  read  and  all   points  of  order  atcain.st 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  compl.v  with 
the  provisions  of  section  302(fi  of  the  Con 
gressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  aminded 
•  Public  Law  93-344.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  99-177).  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause 
5<a)   of   rule   XXI   are    hereby   waited    No 
amendment   to  said  substitute  shall   be   m 
order  except  the  amendments  designated  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  ac 
companying    this    resolution.    Said    amend 
ments  shall  be  considered  only  in  the  order 
and  in  the  manner  specified,  and  .shall  be 
considered  as  having  been   read  when  of 
fered.    Each    amendment,    except    those    in 
part  two  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  may  only  be  offered  by  the  Member 
designated    for    such    amendment    in    the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  or  this 
resolution,  or  his  designee.  Debate  on  each 
of  said  amendments  shall   not   exceed   the 
time  designated  in  said  report,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  between  the  propo- 
nent and  an  opponent  unless  .specified  oth 
erwise  b\  this  resolution  or  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  All  points  of  order 
are   waived   against    the   amendments   con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  No  amendment  shall   be  subject   to 
amendment  except  as  specified  in  this  reso 
lution  or  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  or  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Any  period  of  gen 
eral  debate  specified  by  this  resolution  shall 
be   equally   divided   and  controlled   by   the 
chairmSLn  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Sec.  2,  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  contained  in  the  repori  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution as  follows. 

ill  When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
begins  consideration  of  amendments  to  H  R. 
2461  on  Tuesday,  July  25.  1989,  it  shall  then 
be  in  order  to  debate  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  iSDI)  for 
not  to  exceed  sixty  minutes.  It  shall  then  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendments  relat- 
ing to  SDI  printed  in  part  one  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  following 
order:  'A)  by  Representative  Kyi  of  Arizona: 
(B)  by  Representatives  Dellums  or  Boxer  of 
California:  and  (Ct  by  Representative  Ben 
nett  of  Florida.  If  more  than  one  of  .said 
amendments  is  adopted,  only  the  la.st  such 
amendment  which  is  adopted  shall  be  con 
sidered  as  finally  adopted  and  reported  back 
to  the  House.  Following  disposition  of  said 
amendments,  it  shall  then  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendments  relating  to  SDI 
add-backs  printed  in  part  one  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  following 
order:  (A)  by  Representative  Bennett  of 
Florida;  (Bi  by  Representative  Spratt  of 
South  Carolina;  and  (C)  by  Representative 
Mavroules  of  Massachusetts.  Following  dis- 
position of  said  amendments,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments  relating 
to  burdensharing  printed  in  part  one  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  fol 
lowing  order:  (A)  by  Representative  Schroe 
der  of  Colorado;  and  (B)  by  Representative 
Ireland  of  Florida.  Following  disposition  of 


said  amendments,  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
begin  consideration  of  amendments  printed 
in  part  two  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  in  the  order  and  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  said  section  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of 
this  .section  The  chairman  of  the  Commit 
tee  of  the  Whole,  at  his  discretion,  may  con- 
tinue to  recognize  proponents  of  amend 
ments  printed  in  part  two  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  After  disposition 
of  such  amendment.s  printed  in  part  two.  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
relating  to  procurement  alternatives  printed 
in  part  one  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  if  offered  by  Representative  Dick 
inson  of  Alabama  Only  if  the  amendment 
offered  by  Representative  Dickinson  of  Ala 
bama  is  agreed  to.  shall  it  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  printed  m  part  one  of 
the  repori  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  by 
Representative  Weldon  of  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  After  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rises  on  the  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July 
25.  1989,  and  resumes  its  sitting  on  H.R. 
2461  on  Wednesday.  July  26,  1989,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendments  re 
lating  to  the  B  2  Bomber  printed  in  part 
one  of  the  i  eport  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  by  Representative  Aspin  of  Wiscon- 
sin or  Representative  Synar  of  Oklahoma, 
which  shall  be  subject  to  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Representative  Skelton  of  Missouri 
and  to  a  substitute  offered  by  Representa 
tivp  Kasich  of  Ohio.  Representative  Del 
lums  of  California,  or  Representative  Row- 
land of  Connecticut.  Each  of  said  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  B  2  Bomber  shall  be 
debatable  for  not  to  exceed  forty  minutes, 
to  be  controlled  by  the  proponent.  All  three 
amendments  relating  to  the  B  2  Bomber 
shall  be  pending  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
debate  on  any  of  them  Following  disposi 
tion  of  said  amendments,  it  shall  be  m  order 
to  consider  the  amendments  relating  to 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMsi 
printed  in  part  one  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  the  following  order: 
<A)  by  Repre.sentative  Dellums  of  Califor- 
nia. (Bi  by  Representative  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan. (C)  by  Representative  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts: (Di  by  Representative  Spratt  of 
South  Carolina,  and  'E'  by  Repre.sentative 
Mavroules  of  Massachusetts  It  shall  then 
be  in  order  to  resume  consideration  of  the 
amendments  printed  in  part  two  of  the 
repori  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  <4i  and  i5> 
of  this  section. 

(3)  After  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rises  on  the  legislative  day  of  Wedne.sday. 
July  26.  1989,  and  resumes  its  sitting  on 
H  R  2461  on  Thursday.  July  27.  1989.  fur 
ther  consideration  of  the  amendments 
printed  in  part  two  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res 
oluiion  shall  be  suspended.  It  shall  then  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  relating 
to  Plutonium  production  printed  in  part  one 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  by 
Representative  Wyden  of  Oregon.  Following 
disposition  of  .said  amendment,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  relating  to 
anti-satellite  weapons  printed  in  part  one  of 
the  report  of  ihe  Committee  on  Rules  by 
Repre.sentaiive  Brown  of  California.  Follow- 
ing disposition  of  said  amendment,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  nuclear  lesl-bam  printed  in  part 
one  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  by  Representative  Markey  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Following  disposition  of  said 
amendment,  it  shall  then  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendments  relating  to  chemical 


weapons  printed  in  part  one  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  following 
order:  (A)  by  Representative  Owens  o{ 
Utah,  Representative  Aspin  of  Wisconsin,  or 
Representative  Fascell  of  Florida;  and  (B) 
by  Representatives  Porter  of  Illinois  or 
Roukema  of  New  Jersey.  Following  disposi- 
tion of  .said  amendments,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  amendments  relating  to 
small  disadvantaged  businesses  printed  in 
part  one  of  the  repori  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  by  Representative  Mavroules  of  Mas- 
.sachusetts.  Following  disposition  of  said 
amendment,  it  shall  then  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  relating  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  printed  in  part  one  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  if  offered  by 
Representative  Stenholm  of  Texas,  which 
may  be  subject  to  a  substitute  if  offered  by 
Representative  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania. 
Debate  on  .said  amendment  and  substitute 
shall  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
Representatives  Stenholm  and  Murphy,  and 
shall  begin  after  both  amendments  relating 
to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  are  pending.  Follow- 
ing disposition  of  said  amendments,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  debate  the  subject  matter  of 
outlay  ceilings  for  not  to  exceed  forty  min- 
utes. It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendments  relating  to  outlay  ceilings 
printed  In  part  four  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  the  following  order 
'Ai  the  two  amendments  by  Representative 
Aspm  of  Wisconsin:  and  (B)  by  Representa- 
tive Frenzel  of  Minnesota.  Notwithstanding 
any  rule  of  the  Hou.se.  Representative  Aspin 
of  Wisconsin,  after  giving  one  hour  notice 
and  after  consullation  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  may  offer  a  germane  amendment 
to  any  of  the  amendments  printed  in  pan 
four  ol  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  to  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  fif- 
teen minutes,  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  t  he  proponent  and  a  Member  opposed 
Iherelo,  Following  disposition  of  said 
amendments,  it  shall  then  be  in  order  to 
resumt  consideration  of  amendments  print- 
ed in  part  two  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (4i  and  (5'  of  this  .section. 

i4i  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
or  his  designee,  at  any  time  to  offer  en  bloc 
amendments,  including  modifications  in  the 
text  of  any  amendment  which  are  germane 
thereto,  printed  in  parts  two  or  three  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Such 
amendments  en  bloc  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  Such  amendments  en  bloc 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  sixty 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The 
original  proponents  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered en  bloc  shall  have  permission  to  insert 
statements  in  the  Congressional  Record  im- 
mediately before  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

15)  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  at  his  discretion,  may  postpone  re- 
corded votes,  if  ordered,  on  any  first  degree 
amendment  until  a  designated  point  later 
that  legislative  day  or  until  the  next  legisla- 
tive day.  The  Chair  may  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  five  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  recorded  vote,  if  ordered, 
may  be  taken  on  all  said  amendments  fol- 
lowing the  first  vole  in  a  series. 
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(6)  If  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  does 
not  complete  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment printed  in  part  one  or  two  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  it  shall 
be  in  order  on  any  subsequent  legislative 
day  for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  after  giving  at  least  one 
hour  notice,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, to  request  the  Chair  to  recognize  the 
proponent  of  such  amendments  and  the 
Chair  may  recognize  the  proponents  of  such 
amendments  in  accordance  with  that  notice 
notwithstanding  the  order  of  amendments 
otherwise  specified  in  such  report.  If  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices does  not  give  such  notice  or  make  such 
request,  the  amendments  may  be  offered  by 
their  proponents  following  the  disposition 
of  all  other  amendments  contained  in  part 
two  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution.  The 
proponent  of  any  amendment  printed  in 
part  three  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  not  considered  in  the  order  speci- 
fied by  this  resolution  may  offer  that 
amendment  at  the  conclusion  of  consider- 
ation of  all  other  amendments  printed  in 
part  two  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Sec  3.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
debate  any  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions for  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

□  1230 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prank).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BoNioR]  is  recognized  for  I 
hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  211 
is  a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  2461,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  H.R.  2461  directs  our 
Nation's  security  policy,  and  includes 
compensation  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  makes  in  order 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  5~minute  rule. 

The  rule  waives  section  302(f)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  for  the  pay 


raise,  clause  7  of  rule  16  prohibiting 
nongermane  amendments,  and  clause 
5(A)  of  rule  21  against  consideration  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute covering  appropriations  on  a 
legislative  bill. 

No  amendments  to  the  substitute 
are  to  be  in  order  except  for  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  the  resolution. 
The  amendments  are  to  be  considered 
only  in  the  order  and  in  the  manner 
specified  in  the  report  and  are  to  be 
considered  as  read  when  offered. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  amendments  printed  in  the 
report  and  provides  that  none  of  the 
amendments  are  subject  to  amend- 
ment except  as  otherwise  specified. 
The  amendments  are  not  to  be  subject 
to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  in  order  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  or  his 
designee,  to  offer  en  bloc  amendments, 
including  germane  modifications, 
printed  in  parts  2  or  3  of  the  report  ac- 
companying this  resolution.  Each  set 
of  en  bloc  amendments  is  debatable 
for  1  hour,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  en  bloc  amend- 
ments are  not  subject  to  amendment 
or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question  in  the  House  or  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  rule  also  provides  that  it  is  in 
order  to  postpone  recorded  votes,  if  or- 
dered, on  any  first  degree  amendment 
until  the  conclusion  of  debate  on  all 
said  amendments  considered  on  a  par- 
ticular legislative  day,  or  on  a  particu- 
lar subject  matter,  or  until  the  next 
legislative  day.  The  votes  may  be  re- 
duced to  5  minutes,  after  the  first  15- 
minute  vote. 

The  rule  also  provides  that  if  consid- 
eration of  any  amendment  printed  in 
parts  I,  2,  or  3  of  the  report  is  not 
completed,  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  may  be  recognized  by  the 
Chair,  after  1  hour's  notification  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  to  offer  the  amendment  at 
a  subsequent  time. 

The  amendments  are  in  order  not- 
withstanding the  order  of  amend- 
ments otherwise  specified  in  the 
report.  If  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  does  not 
give  notice  to  the  Chair  or  make  a  re- 
quest for  recognition,  the  proponent 
of  any  such  amendment  may  offer  the 
amendment  following  the  disposition 
of  all  other  amendments  contained  in 
part  2  of  the  report. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  reconmiit  with  instructions 
that  is  debatable  for  up  to  1  hour  with 
the  time  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  well  be  the 
most  complex  rule  of  any  legislation 


considered  on  the  floor  in  this  session. 
The  rule  has  been  structured  to  allow 
the  maximum  number  of  amendments 
to  be  considered  in  the  most  orderly 
manner  possible;  218  amendments 
were  filed  with  the  Rules  Committee; 
90  have  been  made  in  order  imder  this 
rule. 

It  was  the  leadership's  desire  that  to 
the  greatest  degree  possible  the  rule 
be  structured  in  such  a  way  that  Mem- 
bers know  in  advance  when  amend- 
ments will  be  considered,  and  when 
votes  can  be  expected.  While  the 
House  will  be  in  session  from  9  a.m.  to 
at  least  9  p.m.  Tuesday  through 
Thursday,  we  have  tried  to  reserve  the 
dinner  hour  for  debate  only  to  provide 
some  relief  from  the  heavy  workload. 

Votes  will  be  rolled  together  in  sus- 
pension-like fashion  in  the  evening 
when  Members  return. 

Amendments  to  H.R.  2461  have  been 
divided  in  importance.  Consideration 
of  major  policy  questions  such  as  SDI, 
B-2,  and  arms  control  will  be  stretched 
out  over  each  of  the  days  set  aside  for 
the  bill.  The  debate  time  and  order  of 
amendments  is  listed  in  the  report  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  The  amend- 
ments listed  in  section  2  will  be  debat- 
ed every  evening  over  the  dinner  hour. 
5  minutes  on  each  side.  Remaining 
noncontroversial  issues  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc.  Members  are  urged  to 
place  as  many  amendments  as  possible 
in  the  en  bloc  category.  It  is  our  firm 
goal  to  complete  consideration  of  this 
bill  Thursday  evening  according  to 
schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  a  historic 
moment  in  considering  our  Nation's 
defense  budget.  The  budget  con- 
straints we  are  under  force  us  to  make 
tough  choices.  This  bill,  like  last 
year's,  authorizes  the  same  total  dol- 
lars as  the  administration  request,  and 
will  be  consistent  with  the  budget 
summit  agreement.  Tough  choices 
have  been  made  in  committee;  tougher 
choices  will  have  to  be  made  on  the 
floor.  We  need  a  strong  defense.  But 
at  this  time  we  must  redefine  what  na- 
tional security  means,  and  match  this 
demand  with  competing  domestic  pri- 
orities. 

Moreover,  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  perceived  threat  are 
forcing  us  to  reexamine  our  most  basic 
strategic  assumptions  of  the  last  40 
years. 

Just  last  week  the  former  chief  of 
the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  made  an  un- 
precedented appearance  at  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  will 
meet  with  the  President  this  week.  No 
one  knows  where  these  changes  will 
lead,  but  they  bear  close  examination. 

Both  the  Reagan  and  Bush  adminis- 
trations have  proposed  spending  bil- 
lions for  star  wars,  but  have  left  im- 
fimded  the  war  against  drugs.  But 
Americans  today  are  increasingly 
aware   that    the   threat    from   drugs. 
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crime,  and  foreign  competition  can  be 
as  dangerous  as  any  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

During  debate  on  H.R.  2461.  three 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  add 
back  funds  cut  from  the  star  wars 
budget  to  fight  the  war  against  drugs, 
to  clean  up  DOD  nuclear  facilities,  and 
to  beef  up  our  conventional  forces. 

These  amendments  reflect  Americas 
priorities.  Every  day.  5  to  10  illegal 
drug  smuggling  flights  invade  our  air 
space,  and  30  to  50  illegal  ships  land 
on  our  shores. 

Last  year.  Congress  took  the  lead  in 
establishing  a  new  role  for  the  mili- 
tary and  the  National  Guard  in  the 
drug  interdiction  fight.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  contained  no  funds  for 
this  purpose.  The  Mavroules  amend 
ment  will  add  $450  million  to  the  mili- 
tary's fight  against  drugs. 

This  legislation  takes  into  account 
the  fact  that  economic  competitive- 
ness is  a  critical  ingredient  in  national 
security.  Basic  research  breeds  both  ci- 
vilian and  military  invention,  and 
makes  our  Nation  more  competitive. 
Yet  today  we  spend  only  half  the  dol- 
lars we  invested  in  1965  in  basic  mili- 
tary technology.  H.R.  2461  adds  $400 
million  to  our  military  technology 
base  to  put  America  ahead  of  our  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  stop  drug 
smugglers  from  invading  our  homes 
and  our  communities.  We  must  clean 
up  our  environment,  protect  our  fami- 
lies, and  take  care  of  our  elderly.  And 
we  must  ensure  that  the  scare  dollars 
we  spend  for  our  Nation's  defense  give 
us  the  best  equipment  money  can  buy. 
H.R.  2461  helps  us  balance  these  com- 
peting priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  211 
is  an  eminently  fair  rule  providing  for 
open  and  fui:  discussion  of  a  bill  essen- 
tial to  our  Nation's  security.  To  my 
knowledge,  ii  has  the  support  of  the 
minority.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  211  so  we  may  proceed  to 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 


cannot  say  to  me  straight-faced  that 
this  rule  is  not  designed  on  the  basis 
of  efficiency  and  not  substantive,  and 
that  is  clear.  I  think  it  is  an  insult  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  $300  billion  budget,  where 
on  a  number  of  amendments,  there  are 
only  5  minutes  to  discuss  it,  2  hours 
general    debate.    When    we    meet    on 
Monday,   the  Members  will  probably 
be   talking   to   themselves   at   a   time 
when  the  world  is  changing,  when  we 
ought  to  be  talking  about  the  issues  of 
peace  and  nuclear  disarmament  in  a 
very   substantive   and   profound    way. 
We   find   ourselves   with   an   efficient 
rule  that  will  allow  Members  to  take 
care  of  this  matter  very  quickly,  but 
not  very  substantively.  Finally,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  have  to 
compliment  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  this.  Members  have  come  to  grips 
with  the  harsh  reality,  and  that  is  why 
m  my  point   I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior],  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  Members  have  come  to  grips  with 
the  reality  that  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  not  written  in  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  not  written  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  it  is  written  in  conference. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the   gentleman  from  California   [Mr. 

DELLaMS]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  simply  say  to  him.  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  ever  risen  and  taken 
the  well  of  the  House  at  any  time  in 
the  last  18  Ms  years  to  oppose  a  rule, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations here  at  this  point. 

I  do  not  mind  the  gentleman  being 
emotional  about  it.  This  is  a  very  seri- 
ous issue,  and  I  feel  equally  as  emo- 
tional. I  do  not  suggest  they  are  not 
good  amendments  that  are  being  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  this  Congress.  I 
am  offering  some  of  them,  amend- 
ments to  end  the  B-1,  to  stop  star 
wars,  but  notwithstanding  that,  I 
make   this  observation:  The  Member 


D  1250 

So  what  this  rule  simply  recognizes 
is,  let  us  bring  it  to  the  floor,  let  us  get 
the  debate  ended  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, because  this  bill  is  really  going  to 
be  written  when  the  House  and  Senate 
sit  down  in  the  secret  room  upstairs, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  shaping  the  de- 
fense policy  of  this  country,  because 
we.  for  2  weeks  after  we  efficiently 
move  this  bill  through  the  floor,  will 
be  sitting  down  and  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing over  who  buys  what  number  of 
planes  or  what  bombers  and  what 
weapons. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
claim my  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  to  do  that.  I  would  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  the  time  to  yield.  It  is  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prank).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BoNioRl  has  the  time 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  faced  with  this  reality  on  the 
floor  of  the  House:  We  have  worked 
on  the  rule  for  a  week.  The  rule  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  last 
Friday  with  the  support  of  the  minori- 
ty. No  one  told  this  member  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  the  minority  was  going  to 
oppose  this  rule  or  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  were  going  to 
oppose  this  rule. 

Mr.   SOLOMON.    Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BONIOR.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time.  I  will  not  yield. 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  that  until  I 
got  to  the  floor. 

The  second  reality  is  that  we  have 
taken  care  of  the  gentleman  from 
California.  We  have  provided  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  more  opportu- 
nities in  this  rule  than  any  other 
member  of  the  majority  or  the  minori- 
ty, and  now.  without  the  courtesy  of 
letting  this  Member  from  Michigan 
know  he  is  opposed  to  the  rule,  he 
comes  to  the  floor  and  objects.  I  would 
have  appreciated  knowing  this  before 
we  got  to  the  floor  this  afternoon 

Mr.    DELLUMS.    Mr.    Speaker, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Not  at  this  point. 

So  we  are  in  a  dilemma. 

Mr.   SOLOMON.   Mr.   Speaker, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  any  point? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNioR]  has  the  time,  and  the  gentle- 
man does  not  yield. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
in  the  dilemma  now  of  having  factions 
on  the  right  and  the  left  oppose  this 
rule.  We  have  asked  Members  to  come 
back  to  discuss  this  rule  to  proceed  on 
this  very  important  bill. 

I  would  just  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  rule 
we  are  going  to  get  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee  if  this  rule  goes  down.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   [Mr.    Dellums]    will    be    posi- 
tioned as  well  as  he  is  in  the  debate  on 
the  important  amendment  which  he 
will  offer  and  which  I  will  support.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  able 
to   offer   his   AHEP  amendment   and 
others  he  has  suggested,  but  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Chair  and  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  them  to  be  fair  with  us.  When 
is   people's   word   good   around   here? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  When  we 
get  to  the  floor,  5  minutes  before  we 
vote? 

Mr.   SOLOMON.   Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  respectfully  yield' 

Mr.  BONIOR.  We  have  tried' to  be 
fair  with  the  members  on  the  minority 
side,  and  we  have  tried  to  be  fair  with 
the  Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
We  have  put  together  a  rule,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  Members  decide  that  if  their 
little  thing  is  not  taken  care  of,  they 
are  going  to  blow  the  whole  thing  up. 

We  had  218  amendments.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. We  have  taken  care  of  65  percent 
of  the  Republicans,  and  we  have  taken 
care  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  by  giving  him  probably 
more  amendments  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  House. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
my  friend  respectfully  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bonior]  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BONIOR,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  my  colleagues'  impas- 
sioned speech.  I  simply  say  that  these 
are  not  personal  matters.  This  is  not 
about  Ron  Delluus  or  Dave  Bonior. 
This  is  about  the  national  security  of 
this  country.  It  is  about  our  ability  to 
provide  this  country's  national  securi- 
ty. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  If  it  is  about  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country,  why 
did  the  gentleman  not  call  me  this 
weekend  and  say  he  was  disappointed 
with  the  rule? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  You  did  not  bring 
the  rule  out  until  today. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  If  you  were  so  inter- 
ested in  the  rule  and  this  debate,  why 
were  you  not  tracking  the  rule?  You 
knew  darned  well  what  was  in  the  rule 
this  weekend.  I  did  not  get  a  call  or  a 
courtesy  call  from  you  on  this.  So  do 
not  tell  me  about  the  national  security 
interests  of  this  country  or  the  gentle- 
man's concern  about  this. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  please  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  that  we  are  going  to  try  to 
calm  down  here.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Is  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  most  able  memt)ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  of  this  body,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  take  up  his  time,  but 
let  me  just  say  that  If  he  reads  the 
transcript,  he  knows— and  I  would  ask 
him  to  go  back  and  recall  the  meeting 
of  the  Rules  Committee— that  when 
negotiations  broke  down  at  the  very 
last  minute  on  one  of  the  most  crucial 
issues,  the  B-2  bomber,  those  members 
present  on  the  Republican  side  said  to 
the  gentleman,  "We  will  not  hold  up 
the  workings  of  this  House;  we  will 
vote  to  put  this  rule  on  the  floor  so  we 
can  argue  the  rule  there,  but  we  will 
not  be  committed  to  supporting  or  ar- 
guing in  favor  of  the  rule." 

That  is  in  the  transcript.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  was  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
Rules  Committee  at  the  time,  but  that 
is  what  Is  contained  in  this  transcript. 
I  would  not  argue  it  further  except  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  defeat 
the  rule,  as  we  said  we  might  do  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  I  hope  we  have 
every  Republican  vote  and  a  lot  of 
Democratic  votes  so  that  this  Congress 
can  work  its  will  on  the  bill.  Otherwise 
I  do  respect  the  gentleman's  right  to 
make  the  statements  he  is  making. 


Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  if  I  might 
say  this  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan Just  for  a  moment,  the  gentleman 
brought  up  the  matter  of  courtesy. 
and  I  hope  this  Member  would  always 
be  courteous  to  another  Member.  The 
gentleman  will  find  that  I  flew  in  this 
morning,  aad  when  I  got  here,  the 
gentleman  will  find  there  was  a  phone 
call  made  to  his  office  and  to  Chair- 
man MoAKLEY's  office,  trying  to  notify 
them  of  what  this  Member  would  be 
doing  In  leading  the  rule  on  the  floor. 
I  Just  wanted  the  gentleman  to  know 
this  because  he  said  no  one  talked  to 
him  before  he  reached  the  floor.  I  did 
try  to  reach  the  gentleman  and  Chair- 
man Moakley  in  case  there  would  be 
any  questions,  and  I  just  wanted  him 
to  know  that  as  a  courtesy,  I  would 
always  do  that. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  I  appreciate 
that,  and  I  stand  corrected,  since  the 
gentlewoman  did  initiate  a  call. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sorry  we  have  not  been  able  to 
work  this  out,  too.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  hard  work  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  211 
is  a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  2461,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

The  rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  controlled  equally  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  chair- 
man and  ranking  Republican  member. 
That  debate  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
today  following  the  adoption  of  some 
rule.  The  House  will  then  proceed  on 
Tuesday  through  Thursday  of  this 
week  to  consider  amendments  to  the 
bill.  The  conmiittee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  made  in  order 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  rule  waives  three  points  of 
order  against  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 
First,  section  302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act 
which  prohibits  amendments  which 
exceed  a  committee's  allocation  under 
the  Budget  resolution;  and  second, 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  of  the  House 
which  prohibits  appropriations  in  an 
authorization  bill. 

These  two  waivers  are  necessary  be- 
cause of  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Next,  the  rule  waives  the  germane- 
ness rule  against  the  committee  substi- 
tute. This  is  necessary  because  the 
substitute  goes  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  introduced  bill  by  adding  the  mili- 
tary construction  and  Department  of 
Energy  national  security  titles  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned,  this  is 
a  modified  closed  rule:  Only  amend- 
ments specifically  made  in  order  by 


the  Rules  Committee,  and  published 
in  the  report  on  this  rule  shall  be  in 
order  for  consideration,  in  the  order 
and  manner  specified  in  the  report. 
The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  amendments,  and  they  are 
not  subject  to  further  amendment 
unless  specifically  provided  for  in  the 
rule.  All  told.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  my 
count  some  87  amendments  have  been 
made  in  order  by  this  rule  out  of  some 
218  that  were  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  my  count  Republi- 
cans submitted  77  of  those  218  amend- 
ments, or  35  percent  of  the  total;  and 
24  of  those  Republican  amendments 
were  made  in  order  under  this  rule- 
some  27  percent  of  the  total  amend- 
ments made  in  order.  I  make  this 
point  simply  for  the  sake  of  pointing 
out  that  there  was  not  a  strong  or 
heavily  skewed  partisan  bias  in  deter- 
mining the  do's  and  don'ts.  althoucrh 
there  obviously  were  some  and  some 
political  considerations  at  play  in  some 
of  the  selections. 

It  would  be  stretching  things  too  far 
to  say  this  is  a  perfectly  balanced  and 
fair  rule  because  it  is  not.  But  it  might 
be  more  realistic  to  observe  that  this  is 
a  finite  Congress  with  only  so  much 
time  in  which  to  accomplish  a  great 
deal  of  work.  And  that  more  than  any- 
thing is  the  reason  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  in  some  way  limit  the  amend- 
ment process. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  requested  10  amendments 
and  is  allowed  to  offer  9  under  this 
rule.  So  don't  let  anybody  tell  you 
chairmen  have  lost  their  clout  around 
here. 

Our  ranking  Republican  member,  on 
the  other  hand  [Mr.  Dickinson],  had 
asked  for  eight  amendments  to  be 
made  in  order  and  only  got  three.  In 
fact,  a  fourth  amendment  was  pulled 
out  from  under  him  during  the  final 
Rules  Committee  markup  on  this  rule 
because  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  majority  side  as  to  what  that 
amendment  contained.  I  think  that 
was  most  regrettable  and  unfair  to  our 
ranking  member,  and  I  understand 
and  share  his  disappointment. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
that  disappointment  and  the  unfair- 
ness that  exists  anytime  we  restrict 
our  rules,  I  think  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  memt>er  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  doing  a  fairly  good  job  in  work- 
ing with  the  Rules  Committee  in  fash- 
ioning a  rule  under  difficult  and  occa- 
sionally heated  circumstances.  I  would 
especially  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moaklet], 
on  being  fair  to  most  concerned,  and  I 
commend  my  Rules  Committee  col- 
leagues on  working  together  on  a  bi- 
partisan fashion  on  much  of  the  rule. 
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I  also  want  to  commend  the  Rules 
Committee  staff.  They  performed 
cooly  and  professionally  under  fire. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  myself.  I  can 
attest  to  the  complexity,  controversy 
and  confusion  involved  in  trying  to 
grapple  with  such  a  variety  of  major 
and  minor  issues.  If  you  review  the 
amendments,  you  can  see  they  range 
from  the  MX.  SDI,  B-2.  Davis-Bacon, 
military  pay.  uniforms,  and  military 
land  transfers.  And  believe  me.  every 
thing  is  a  major  issue  if  it  involves 
you.  your  districts  or  your  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Members  of  describing 
this  rule  in  detail,  since  it  has  already 
been  read  in  full  and  explained  once 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior];  however.  I  do 
want  to  point  out  the  rules  establishes 
four  classes  of  amendments.  The  first 
class,  contained  in  part  1  reports  and 
consists  of  the  major  issue  areas  and 
issue  options  on  such  matters  as  SDI. 
B-2  and  MX. 

The  second  class,  found  in  part  2. 
consists  of  33  amendments.  These  will 
be  taken  up  each  day  after  the  part  I 
amendments  are  disposed  of. 

The  third  class  of  amendments  are 
less  controversial  and  are  25  in 
number.  They  may  be  offered  en  bloc 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
chairman  as  may  any  part  2  amend- 
ments. 

Finally,  there  are  3  budget-related 
amendments  in  part  4  of  the  report. 

A  unique  aspect  of  this  rule  is  the 
discretion  given  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  delay 
and  cluster  voies  on  the  first  degree 
amendments. 

One  of  the  things  the  rule  does  not 
do  is  allow  pparate  votes  on  the  B-22 
and  P-I4.  It  is  the  House  at  its  usual 
worst. 

We  will  all  give  speeches  on  why  we 
must  cut  defense,  but  we  will  make 
sure  we  protect  weapons  systems  in 
congressional  districts  by  bundling 
them.  Then  enough  people  are  pro- 
tected to  give  these  systems  the  Feder 
al  equivalent  of  eternal  fire. 

And  how  do  we  change  it?  Well,  thi.s 
time  it  is  easy.  Vote  no  on  the  previous 
question  and  then  a  new  rule.  It  is 
complicated.  It  is  probably  not  good 
campaign  drama,  but  we  should  do  it. 
Then  we  can  create  a  rule  that  will.  I 
believe,  encompass  what  is  best  in  the 
old  rule  and  what  is  good  for  the  new 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  this  rule 
is  not  a  work  of  art.  This  is  not  even 
quite  politics  as  the  are  of  compro 
mise.  You  will  not  want  to  hang  this 
on  your  wall  at  home,  and  it  does  not 
deserve  to  be  hanging  around  the  wall 
of  the  House  in  its  present  condition 
Let  us  send  it  back  to  the  artist  for  a 
little  re-touching  that  will  give  us  a 
better  balanced  picture. 
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Vote  no  on  the  previous  question. 
Then  we  can  create  a  true  image  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton], 

Mr,  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yielding  time  at  this  moment. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  rule  and  one 
part  of  its  ramifications,  if  I  may.  and 
.so  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  not  feel  all  alone  today,  I  tell  him 
at  this  juncture  that  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  rule.  I  wish  to  di.scuss  in  a 
moment  a  detail  of  a  portion  thereof. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  to  the  portion 
that  is  .scheduled  for  Wednesday,  the 
first  item  of  business,  and  that  is  the 
item  dealing  with  the  Stealth,  that  is 
the  B  2  bomber.  I  understand  and 
recall,  the  President  by  way  of  his  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  made  a  request  of 
this  Congres.s  for  the  B-2  bomber  to 
be  authorized  at  a  level  of  $4.7  billion. 
$2  billion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  $2.7  for  production. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
after  a  rather  lengthy  discussion  and 
votes  reduced  that  $4.7  billion  figure 
down  to  $3.9  billion,  an  $18  million 
cut.  $300  million  coming  from  re.search 
and  development  and  $500  million 
coming  from  the  procurement  funds 
and.  of  course,  the  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  in  this  fashion,  together  with 
some  restrictive  language  which  I 
know  during  the  debate  will  be  dis- 
cu.ssed  and  mentioned  at  length. 

There  are  3  amendments  to  this  sec 
tion    of    the    bill,     the    Aspin-Synar 
amendment  which  restructures  the  B 
2  program  and  cuts  it  back  significant- 
ly: the  Skelton  amendment,  that  is  my 
amendment,  which  adopts  the  figures 
of  $3.9  billion  of  the  committee,  some 
of  its  restrictive  language,  plus  addi 
tional  restrictive  language  and  certifi 
cation. 

I  have  attempted  that  the  Skelton 
amendment  be  a  compromise  to  this 
situation. 

The  third  amendment  is  the  Kasich- 
Dellums-Rowland  substitute  for  Aspin. 
It  in  e.ssence  terminates  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the.se  amendments  are  to  be  handled 
and  voted  upon. 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  inquiring  on  this  important 
decision  that  will  be  made  on  Wednes- 
day 

Each  of  the  amendments.  I  would 
tell  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssoun.  will  be  debated  for  40  min- 
utes 

The  Aspin-Synar  amendment  is  to 
be  the  base  amendment  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  be  debated  for  40  min- 
utes, after  which  if  he  prevailed  would 
be  the  base   If  he  did  not  prevail,  then 


we  would  go  in  any  event  to  the 
Kasich-Dellums-Rowland  amendment 
which  would  be  debated  for  40  min- 
utes. If  that  prevailed,  that  would 
become  the  base  amendment. 

The  upshot  of  my  comments  is  that 
everyone  will  get  a  clean  and  a  fair 
shake  at  restructuring  or  terminating 
or  whatever  the  B-2  program. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  first  vote  would  be 
on  the  Skelton  amendment,  that  is. 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Which  would  be  an 
amendment       to      the      Aspin-Synar 
amendment. 
Mr.  BONIOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    SKELTON.    If    that    prevails, 
then  there  would  be  a  substitute  by 
the   Kasich-Dellums-Rowland   amend- 
ment, is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BONIOR.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  SKELTON.   If  that   fails,  then 
the  Skelton   amendment,   which  as  I 
mentioned   in   my   hypothetical   ques- 
tion, prevailed,  would  in  essence  be  the 
B-2  structure. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  It  would  prevail,  but 
at  that  point  there  would  also  be  an- 
other motion  to  vote  on. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  So  we  would  have  to 
vote  on  it  again. 
Mr.  BONIOR.  It  is  possible. 
Mr.    SKELTON.    Because    it    would 
then  be  the  base. 
Mr.  BONIOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.     SKELTON.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

I  might  say,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
rule.  Historically,  we  spent  untold 
days,  I  think  at  one  point  some  2 
weeks,  the  entire  2  weeks  on  this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  There  are  some  218 
amendments,  some  70  being  granted, 
and  I  know  it  is  a  very  difficult  task. 

I  speak  in  favor  and  I  will  speak  in 
favor  of  the  Skelton  amendment 
which  supports  the  B-2  program  basi- 
cally in  the  committee  structure,  with 
additional  restrictions. 

In  its  primary  role,  the  B-2  renders 
obsolete  approximately  $350  billion  of 
Soviet  investment  in  air  defenses.  The 
combination  of  the  manned  penetrat- 
ing bombers  that  we  have,  including 
the  B-2,  will  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  concentrating  all  its  defense  ef- 
forts in  a  single  threat.  Stealth  tech- 
nology incorporated  in  the  B-2  will 
force  the  Soviet  defense  establishment 
to  devote  more  time  of  its  military  re- 
sources to  air  defense.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  Soviets  spending  their  money 
on  defense,  rather  than  offense 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  friend  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  simply  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  very  balanced 
approach  which  he  is  taking  in  dealing 
with  this  issue. 

I  know  from  discussions  that  I  have 
had  with  the  gentleman  that  the  B-2 
program  is  not  built  in  any  way  in  the 
gentleman's  district.  It  is  in  mine  as  a 
Califomian.  but  it  is  very  clear  that 
over  and  above  that  concern,  the  triad 
has  been  without  a  doubt  the  major 
thrust  of  our  deterrence.  There  is  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  B-2.  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
plarming  to  offer  is  a  very  balanced 
approach  to  dealing  with  this  contro- 
versial issue,  and  I  compliment  him  for 
that  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port that  when  it  comes  down;  but  I 
have  to  say  that  I  will  join  my  other 
Republican  colleagues  in  opposing  the 
rule. 

a  1310 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  one  other  item  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  very  briefly,  and  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  this,  and 
it  is  that  the  importance  of  the  B-2  is 
in  the  arms  control  arena.  Arms  con- 
trol provides  a  strong  argument.  The 
current  arms  control  regime  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  favors  bombers.  Under  the 
START  counting  rules,  the  Reykjavik 
counting  rules,  the  non-cruise-missile 
bomber  counts  as  only  one  weapon  re- 
gardless of  the  bomb  load. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  rule.  I  do  so  with 
a  certain  sense  of  disappointment  be- 
cause the  proceedings  that  led  to  the 
preparation  of  this  rule  started  out  in 
a  very  promising  manner.  The  point 
needs  to  be  made  right  here  at  the 
outset  that  Chairman  Moakley  of  the 
Rules  Committee  made  every  effort  to 
include  Republicans  in  the  consulta- 
tions that  were  involved  in  writing  this 
rule.  I  very  much  appreciate  his  ef- 
forts, and  I  want  to  conunend  him  for 
them. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  this  in- 
stance, consultations  did  not  translate 
into  consensus.  We  are  dealing  today 
with  a  rule  that  is  more  closed  than 
any  other  such  rule  on  a  Defense  De- 
partment in  my  11  years  in  Congress. 
On  the  one  bill  that  deals  most  direct- 
ly with  the  security  and  vital  national 
interests  of  the  Nation,  the  decision 
has  evidently  been  made  to  play  poli- 
tics. 

We  can  only  speculate  on  why  the 
mood  in  the  Rules  Committee  shifted 


so  abruptly  from  consultation  to  con- 
frontation. Not  being  privy  to  the 
irmer  workings  of  the  Democrat  high 
command,  I  can  only  try  to  imagine 
what  the  marching  orders  must  have 
contained.  But,  in  any  event,  we  are 
stuck  with  an  atrocious  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of  the  more  bla- 
tant examples  of  unfairness  in  this 
rule: 

On  funding  for  the  SDI,  the  lone 
Republican  amendment  being  permit- 
ted is  the  first  of  the  king-of-the-hill 
procedure.  No  doubt  about  the  out- 
come hoped  for  there. 

Maybe  we  Republicans  should  at 
least  be  grateful  for  the  minimum  con- 
sideration being  given  on  SDI  funding, 
because  we  were  not  given  anything 
under  SDI  add-backs.  Three  Democrat 
amendments,  and  no  opportunity  for 
Mr.  Dickinson,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
to  offer  a  substitute. 

The  B-2  bomber:  Three  Democrat 
amendments  and  no  Dickinson  substi- 
tute. 

ICBM's:  Five  Democrat  amendments 
and  no  Dickinson  substitute.  The 
Democrats  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  requested  only  3  amend- 
ments, but,  as  long  as  the  rule  is  going 
to  be  so  generous,  another  two  cannot 
hurt. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield 
is  because  on  the  number  of  this 
ICBM.  they  are  bipartisan  amend- 
ments. The  gentleman  now  in  the 
chair,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  has 
an  amendment,  but  it  is  being  worked 
together  with  two  other  Republicans 
in  a  very  prominent  and  forthright 
fashion.  We  have  done  the  same  thing, 
and  the  same  thing  applies,  to  a 
number  of  other  things,  the  Dellums- 
Kasich  amendment,  which  is  biparti- 
san, so  I  wish  my  colleague  would  be 
careful  in  terms  of  how  he  is  labeling 
these  amendments.  They  are,  in  many 
instances,  very  bipartisan  in  their 
nature. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  opinion.  He  is  entitled  to 
it. 

Small  business  set-asides:  One  Dem- 
ocrat amendment  and  no  opportunity 
for  Mr.  Ireland  and  Mr.  Dreier  to 
offer  their  Republican  substitute. 

Davis-Bacon:  Two  Democrat  amend- 
ments and  no  opportunity  for  Mr. 
DeLay  to  offer  his  alternative  which 
would  have  incorporated  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Grace  Conunission. 

We  could  be  here  all  day,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  no  need  to  belabor  the 
point. 

But  the  thing  that  really  bothers  me 
is  when  the  majority  turns  down  Re- 


publican amendments  on  the  grounds 
that  the  amendment  deals  with  a  sub- 
ject outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  managing  the  bill.  But  does 
this  argiunent  hold  water  when  the 
Rules  Conunittee  turns  around  and 
makes  in  order  an  amendment  on  Plu- 
tonium production?  That  is  a  foreign 
affairs  issue,  an  arms  control  issue,  not 
an  Armed  Services  Committee  issue. 

This  rule  is  so  stacked  that  even  the 
one  good  thing  about  it  is  mitigated 
later  on,  namely  the  Cheney  budget. 
Mr.  Dickinson  will  be  permitted  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  establishing 
the  Cheney  budget,  but  if  that  amend- 
ment fails,  his  playing  field  for  strik- 
ing the  F-14.  V-22,  and  National 
Guard  provisions  in  the  bill  will  be  re- 
duced essentially  to  the  sidelines.  The 
rule  keeps  those  three  issues,  unrelat- 
ed though  they  may  be,  combined  into 
one  indivisible  package,  all  the  better 
to  play  politics  with.  A  separate  vote 
on  the  merits  of  each  one  individually 
is  denied  to  every  Member  of  this 
House  in  spite  of  pleas  by  Secretary 
Cheney  and  even  President  Bush. 

I  just  cannot  help  thinking  back  to 
the  day  our  new  Speaker  assumed  his 
office.  After  being  sworn  in,  he  as- 
sured our  Republican  leader.  Bob 
Michel.  "I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
increased  consultation  as  we  address 
the  problems  facing  this  House  and 
the  Nation." 

I  hope  this  rule  is  not  an  example  of 
what  he  meant. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
strained to  oppose  this  rule.  I  regret 
that  the  process  which  had  started  out 
in  such  a  positive  manner  eventually 
led  to  this  result.  That  certainly  is  not 
the  fault  of  Chairman  Moakley,  and 
again  I  commend  his  willingness  to 
work  with  Republicans  in  the  interest 
of  getting  a  fair  rule. 

But  something  has  gone  wrong 
somewhere,  and  it  does  not  bode  well 
for  future  cooperation  in  this  House. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  closed  rule. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfielo],  the 
Republican  leader  on  the  Conmiittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
first  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Asp'iN],  as  well  as  the  vice  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson],  for  putting  into  the 
DOD  bill  section  1218,  my  amend- 
ment, which  concerns  the  stripping  of 
naval  vessels  to  be  used  for  experimen- 
tal purposes,  which  I  believe  will  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  incredibly  needless 
Government  waste. 

Taxpayers  want  some  evidence  that 
Government  is  careful  in  spending  the 
defense  dollars  they  are  already  send- 
ing us  before  they  open  up  their  wal- 
lets and  purses  to  send  more. 
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Last  week,  I  visited  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet  on  the  James 
River  in  Virginia.  Many  of  the  ships  in 
this  fleet  are  used  by  the  Navy  for 
target  practice  or  are  sunk  as  part  of 
the  artificial  reef  program. 

What  I  discovered  astounded  me. 
Perfectly  good  radar  and  communica- 
tions equipment,  drill  presses,  lathes, 
milling  machines,  kitchen  equipment 
and  a  lot  of  other  material  is  being 
sent  to  the  ocean  floor. 

America's  do-it-yourselfer  who 
spends  his  Saturday  mornings  at  the 
hardware  store  would  not  believe  what 
is  being  thrown  away.  I  found  a  mill- 
ing machine  that  could  easily  be  resold 
to  a  machine  shop.  It  has  an  estimated 
replacement  value  of  $20,000  to 
$25,000. 

I  found  several  steam  kettles  that 
are  used  for  cooking  soups  and  stews 
and  boiling  hot  water.  They  have  a  re- 
placement value  of  roughly  $3,000 
apiece.  I've  got  to  believe  that  any 
soup  kitchen  manager  in  America 
would  give  his  eye-teeth  for  such 
equipment. 

An  official  report  by  the  Inspector 
General's  office  of   the   Defense   De 


the  only  sensible  thing  to  do.  The 
Navy's  mission  is  to  fight  wars;  a  sal- 
vager's mission  is  to  find  value  in 
second-hand  material.  No  Navy  offi- 
cer, no  matter  how  talented,  is  going 
to  have  the  same  practiced  eye  for 
turning  used  equipment  into  dollars. 

The    money    realized    by    scrapping 
these  ships  will  be  paid  into  the  gener 
al  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

One  important  outcome  of  my  trip 
to  the  James  River  Fleet  was  the  find- 
ing that  the  biggest  culprit  here  is  not 
the  Navy,  but  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Navy  has  agreed  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  a  pilot  program  to  strip 
some  ships.  That's  a  good  start. 

But  the  Maritime  Administration 
seems  to  be  stonewalling.  To  me.  their 
attitude  was  typified  by  the  remarks 
of  one  of  their  officials  to  one  of  my 
aides.  The  official  suggested  that  the 
reason  this  valuable  equipment  is  sent 
to  the  bottom  in  the  reef  program  is 
that  some  of  the  artificial  reefs  are  ac- 
tually underwater  museums.  The  more 
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Let  me  go  back  a  few  years,  I  think 
It  IS  four  budget  cycles  ago  when  there 
were  144  amendments  filed  with  the 
Rules  Committee  to  be  made  in  order 
against  the  defense  bill,  144.  Of  those 
144.    143    were    made    in    order.    One 
amendment,     my     own,     as     ranking 
member,     was     disallowed,     because 
someone    on    high    passed    the    word 
down  that  they  did  not  want  that  par- 
ticular   amendment   to   come    to   the 
floor.  It  had  to  do  with  Davis-Bacon 
and  it  would  offend  the  interests  of  or- 
ganized labor,  as  the  word  got  to  me 
So  one  person  in  the  administration 
not  on  the  basis  of  merit,  not  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  not  germane,  said 
that  they  did  not  want  it  to  come  to 
the  floor.  Because  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  a  2  to  1  plus  1  majority,  they 
can  do  whatever  they  darn  well  please 
and  they  did. 

Until  I  was  able  to  bring  the  whole 
bill  to  a  halt  and  keep  it  from  coming 
to  the  floor  for  2  weeks,  (we  had  an 
impass,  because  we  were  toward  the 
end  of  the  legislative  year)  only  the 


equipment   that   goes  down  with  the     preVof^Vime  compelled  the  majoSJ 
Ships,  the  more  realistic  the  museums     to   reconsider  and  to  let   my  amend 
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$17  milhon  worth  of  property  that 
could  have  been  salvaged  is  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  report  also  estimates  that  an- 
other $40  million  will  be  lost  if  efforts 
are  not  made  to  salvage  this  expensive 
equipment. 

Both  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration tell  me  that  this  equip- 
ment is  obsolete.  If  they  are  thinking 
of  using  it  on  some  of  our  modern 
naval  vessels,  they  may  be  right. 

But  the  fact  is,  the  machinery  and 
equipment  and  much  of  the  steel  and 
copper  and  brass  material  on  board 
these  ships  have  value  to  someone, 
somewhere. 

I  saw  for  myself.  A  marine  contrac- 
tor came  along  on  the  trip.  Every  time 
an  official  from  the  Navy  or  from  the 
Maritime  Administration  assured  me 
that  a  piece  of  equipment  had  no 
value,  the  marine  contractor  would 
shake  his  head  in  disbelief. 

Both  he  and  the  special  investigator 
from  the  Department  of  Defense 
agree  that  these  ships  are  floating 
warehouses  of  valuable  assets.  These 
assets  not  only  could,  but  should  be 
sold  before  they  are  destroyed  or  sunk. 
The  whole  fleet  down  there  reminds 
me  of  an  overstuffed  attic.  What  this 
legislation  says  is  that  it's  time  to  start 
having  some-garage  sales. 

My  language  provides  that  before 
designating  any  vessel  for  such  uses  as 
target  practice,  the  Navy  shall  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  strip  the  vessel  of 
all  equipment  that  will  not  harm  the 


was  intended  seriously  or  as  a  bit  of 
cynical  humor.  But  we  need  specific 
legislation  to  overcome  the  attitudes 
that  have  given  rise  to  this  situation. 

This  piece  of  legislation  addresses 
only  those  ships  that  are  intended  for 
use  in  Navy  target  practice.  I  plan  to 
introduce  legislation  that  would  cover 
those  ships  held  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for  use  in  the  artificial 
reef  program. 

In  light  of  the  numbers  being  dis- 
cussed in  this  bill,  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  may  not  seem  like  such  a  large 
sum.  But  whatever  the  figure,  the 
principle  is  the  same:  the  Federal  Gov 


else's. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  had  ended  that 
type  of  thing.  This  was  4  years  ago 
We  now  have  a  new  Speaker,  and  the 
Speaker  comes  on,  he  takes  office,  and 
I  am  excited  and  pleased  because  he 
says  we  are  going  to  have  a  different 
way  of  doing  business.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  fairness  here  in  the  House,  an 
openness;  we  are  going  to  deal  fairly 
with  one  another.  I  assumed  that  this 
would  permeate  the  whole  structure 
including  the  Rules  Committee.  I  was 
optimistic,  and  this  is  the  first  time  at 
bat  since  this  has  come  up. 
So  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Rules 


ernment  should  be  making  the  most     Commit  tee    7' ^sTnextricabr;  f^^r 
efficient  use  of  xhf  monpv  that   th«     »„.; ^  -.1.^  .    ""^Ai-ricaoiy    inter 


efficient  use  of  the  money  that  the 
taxpayers  are  sending  us. 

America  may  be  the  most  wealthy 
nation  in  the  world,  but  we  are  not  so 
wealthy  that  we  can  afford  to  dump 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  sophisti 


twined  with  our  defense  bill  as  it  is.  It 
is  not  with  other  committee  bills,  but 
it  has  grown  out  of  necessity  because 
we  have  had  so  many  amendments 
filed  against  the  defense  authorization 
bill;   things   that   should   be   in   here 


cated  equipment  to  the  bottom  of  the    Things  thYt  ^e-^eriirextrSieoVL" 


eign  affairs  matters  that  normally 
would  come  under  another  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction.  But  because  of  the 
germaneness  rule,  it  has  been  consid- 
ered a  part  of  defense,  and  this  has 


a  1320 
Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  ...v.  .  ^«,.  „,  ueiense    ana  thLs  ha., 
from  Alabama   [Mr.   Dickinson),   the  been    used   as   a   soSnT  board  Tr 
A^'^S  Se'r^'es '  ''  '"'  "^""^'"^^  °"  ^.T^^'"^    ^°    espor'Slir^'oStiS; 
th^^ri™^     -.«— ■    ^  -S-d\rof*?h%tTherth^ 

statement    of   the   very   distinguished  to  deal  with  them.  As  h^  S^lnS 

structural  integrity  of  theVhip~i"t'  also    BonioSj'SL  to  w'JSt  w^fSnT  m-L^'.  ^^  °"'-  217  amendments  were  filed  this 

allows   the   Navy   to   employ   outride    urthe  rS5e    al^d      hlv/tn^onf.     ?  y^^;^- ^^en  m  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
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to  be  filed  with  the  Rules  Committee, 
so  then  they  can  sort  through  and  sift 
through,  and  make  amendments  in 
order,  or  perhaps  lump  them  accord- 
ing to  subject  matter,  and  do  away 
with  the  proliferation  of  amendments 
that  would  have  been  offered. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  moved  into  the  posi- 
tion of  really  fashioning  the  entire  de- 
fense bill  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee;  so  they  sit  in  a 
position  of  looking  over  what  has  been 
filed  and  what  is  being  asked  for,  and 
then  they  are  the  arbiters  of  what 
may  be  offered  by  way  of  amendment. 
Then  it  gets  into  who  may  offer  these 
amendments;  this  is  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  amendments  offered;  it 
gets  into  the  politics  of  it. 

I  had  an  amendment,  for  instance. 
that  would  restore  $300  million  to  re- 
search and  development  of  the  B-2 
bomber.  I  got  a  message  back,  infor- 
mally, that  somebody  on  the  commit- 
tee did  not  like  where  the  funding  was 
coming  from,  and  if  I  could  come  up 
with  an  alternative  source,  my  amend- 
ment might  be  allowed  in  order.  This 
is  $300  million  for  the  B-2  bomber,  but 
because  someone  did  not  like  where 
the  money  was  coming  from,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  make  it  in  order. 

This  is  micromanagement  to  the  nth 
degree.  I  think  the  rule  is  bad. 

When  the  gentleman  said  I  am  al- 
lowed to  offer  my  amendment  on 
Cheney,  I  am  allowed  10  minutes 
under  the  rule  for  amendment  No.  25, 
if  we  reach  it.  But  someone  who  is  op- 
posing it  is  given  40  minutes  right 
after  the  initial  Cheney  amendment. 

If  this  is  fair,  then  you  have  a  differ- 
ent scale  to  measure  fairness  on  from 
what  I  do.  I  think  it  is  arbitrary,  une- 
venhanded,  certainly  an  injustice,  and 
I  am  going  to  oppose  the  rule  and  I 
certainly  hope  it  goes  down. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule.  Year  after  year, 
the  Rules  Committee  has  failed  to  rec- 
ognize many  valuable  and  noteworthy 
amendments  that  are  presented  before 
them.  I  fully  understand  the  dilemma 
the  committee  faces— so  many  amend- 
ments, so  little  time— but  frankly,  it 
seems  to  this  Member  that  many 
smaller,  yet  extremely  important, 
amendments  are  never  getting  their 
time  in  the  spotlight  thus  tarnishing 
this  unique  legislative  process. 

As  an  example,  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row,  the  Rules  Committee  has 
passed  over  my  amendment,  an 
amendment  that  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  for  our  Na- 
tion's armed  forces.  The  committee 
passed  over  my  amendment  that 
would  enable  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  build  more  decent  housing  for 
our  military  personnel  and  their  fami- 


lies— easing  the  current  housing  crisis. 
My  amendment  would  enable  DOD  to 
build  more  chapels,  child  care  centers, 
and  recreational  centers.  My  amend- 
ment would  boost  the  morale  and  wel- 
fare of  our  fighting  forces. 

Yet,  the  committee  passed  it  over. 
For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  amend- 
ments that  I,  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers, wanted  to  offer  are  simply  for- 
gotten with  a  strike  of  a  pencil.  Most 
have  spent  countless  hours— if  not 
years— developing  and  researching 
their  idea.  Yet,  the  contmiittee  just 
passes  them  over. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  against 
this  rule  so  we  can  send  it  back  and 
have  included  many  of  these  small,  yet 
extremely  important,  worthy  amend- 
ments. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  time  to 
me.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  the  Rules 
Committee  met  to  make  a  determina- 
tion on  a  number  of  amendments 
under  consideration  to  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  One  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Mavroules  would  extend 
the  DOD  section  1207—5  percent  mi- 
nority set-aside  program  for  3  years. 
My  colleague,  David  Dreier.  and  I  of- 
fered, between  us,  eight  amendments 
to  the  Mavroules  amendment  that  if 
approved  would  modify  the  1207  pro- 
gram to  protect  all  small  business, 
both  minority  and  nonminority  owned. 
Our  amendments,  all  eight  of  them, 
were  disallowed.  The  Mavroules 
amendment  was  made  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1207  program  was 
enacted  without  benefit  of  hearings  or 
oversight  study  in  either  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  or  the 
House  Armed  Services  Conmiittee. 
The  Mavroules  amendment  is  now  al- 
lowed on  the  floor  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances  without  benefit  of  hear- 
ings or  studies.  The  Mavroules  amend- 
ment should  not  be  in  order  and  I 
intend  to  speak  out  against  it  during 
floor  consideration.  The  1207  program 
has  hurt  legitimate  small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittees  and 
committees  of  jurisdiction  are  the  ap- 
propriate forums  to  develop  and 
expand  upon  legislation  such  as  this. 
The  floor  of  the  House  is  not  the  place 
to  consider  such  an  amendment  with 
such  wide  reaching  adverse  economic 
consequences.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote 
against  the  Mavroules  amendment  is  a 
vote  for  American  small  business. 
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The  Mavroules  amendment  is  in 
order.  None  of  our  eight  amendments 
is  in  order. 

Section  1207  does  great  harm,  as  we 
will  show  in  the  debate,  to  aU  of  small 
business. 


A  vote  against  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment will  be  a  vote  on  behalf  of  small 
business  across  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

Better  yet,  we  should  defeat  the  rule 
and  not  consider  the  Mavroules 
amendment.  It  should  be  considered  in 
the  normal  process  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  before 
our  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  fairness  on  this  rule.  Let  me  just 
go  through  some  of  the  nimibers  for 
you.  If  you  look  on  the  back  page  of 
the  materials  distributed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  you  find  on  one  page 
four  of  eight  amendments  are  offered 
by  Democrats.  That  sounds  reasonably 
fair,  that  is  half. 

On  the  next  page  12  of  20  are  of- 
fered by  Democrats.  That  seems  rea- 
sonably fair. 

Go  to  the  next  page,  however,  you 
find  that  10  of  the  14  amendments  on 
that  page  are  offered  by  Democrats. 

We  go  to  the  next  page,  you  find  16 
of  the  19  amendments  are  offered  by 
Democrats. 

Then  you  go  to  the  major  amend- 
ments that  are  offered  here  and  you 
find  out  that  22  of  the  29  amendments 
are  offered  by  Democrats. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  who  said  earlier  that 
the  problem  is  that  some  of  these  are 
cosponsored,  all  I  have  done  is  add  up 
the  names  of  the  people  who  are  con- 
sidered the  chief  sponsors.  It  comes 
out  to  an  overwhelming  margin  being 
offered  by  the  Democrats. 

All  we  asked  was  one  thing,  to  cor- 
rect some  of  that  imbalance.  We  asked 
that  Mr.  Dickinson  be  able  to  split 
the  vote  on  the  B-22  and  the  F-14. 

The  minority  leader  of  the  House 
came  to  the  floor  with  that  request, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  ob- 
jected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  work  in  fairness  aroimd  here,  we 
ought  to  work  out  some  way  that  the 
minority  at  least  gets  some  semblance 
of  fairness  when  it  comes  to  either  the 
numbers  or  the  procedure. 

What  we  had  here  earlier  today  was 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  being 
turned  down  in  his  request  to  do  the 
one  thing  that  we  thought  would  help 
deal  with  the  imbalance  a  little  bit. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  sit- 
uation worked  out  a  little  bit  differ- 
ently. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
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I  am  glad  the  gentleman  pointed 
out.  and  correctly,  that,  you  know,  you 
can  go  over  the  names  on  the  list  that 
you  have  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
{joint  out  to  the  gentleman  and  to  our 
other  colleagues  on  the  floor  and 
those  listening  that  many  of  these 
amendments  are  sponsored  jointly  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  all  I  said  to  the  gentleman  wa.s 
that  I  counted  those  who  are  listed  as 
the  chief  sponsors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr 
F^.^NKi.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker!  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
respond?  Do  I  have  time  left? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BoNioR]  has  1'-  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a,s  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  other  point  i.s  we 
reached  an  accommodation,  just  so  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
W.^LKER]  understands,  in  the  commit 
tee  with  the  Republicans.  We  are  led 
to  believe  that  they— well,  they  actual- 
ly voted  for  the  bill  in  committee- 
after  negotiations,  extensive  negotia- 
tions and  caucus-  that  they  were  satis- 
fied with  the  number  of  amendments 
made  in  order  on  their  .side  of  the 
aisle. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  minority 
leader -may  I  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  for  1  second— Mr. 
Michel  made  a  request  of  the  Speaker 
during  these  negotiations  with  regard 
to  making  in  order  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment and  having  it  placed  in  a  certain 
position. 

The  Speaker  passed  his  concern 
down  to  us  at  that  time  and  we  took 
care  of  it. 

We  thought  we  had  accommodated 
them  at  virtually  every  step  of  the 
way  one  or  two  exceptions  because, 
quite  frankly,  we  have  concerns  and 
we  have  to  accommodate  people  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  came  to  the  floor-  I  will  not 
have  the  time  to  yield,  but  the  gentle 
man  will  have  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
listen  to  his  response— we  came  to  the 
floor  with  a  clear  understanding  that 
we  were  going  to  have  the  support  of 
the  minority  and  clearly  the  majority. 
Obviously  I  was  wrong.  I  miscalculat- 
ed, and  for  that  I  apologize  to  the  rest 
of  my  leadership. 

But.  you  know,  one  of  the  things 
that  we  pledged  and  the  Speaker 
pledged  when  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  was  fairness.  But  he  also  asked 
that  we  not  be  surprised,  that  we  not 
be  surprised.  And  we  in  fact  are  sur- 
prised today  and  somewhat  disap 
pointed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   BONIOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  point  that  I 
understand  from  our  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  who  is  standing 
here,  that  there  was  a  deal  for  awhile 
but  it  broke  down  over  an  amendment 
You  cannot  expect  the  Republicans  to 
then  come  to  the  floor  supporting 
som(>thing  where  the  negotiations 
broke  down. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  30  .seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  just  .say. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  good  friend  from  Michigan,  that 
there  may  have  been  a  surprise  trom 
someone  on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  but 
there  was  no  surpri.se  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  Mr. 
Dickinsons  amendment,  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  all  of  us  in  the  com- 
mittee, both  in  caucus  and  out  on  the 
floor,  was  then  withdrawn  because  of 
a  problem  we  had  with  one  member  of 
the  Comnutiee  on  Rules:  the  whole 
deal  fell  through. 

That  is  why  I  said  I  would  not  hold 
up  the  workings  of  the  committee,  we 
would  let  the  rule  go  to  the  floor,  but 
that  we  would  not  be  guaranteeing 
that  we  would  support  it. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  we  are 
urging  defeat  of  the  previous  question 
so  that  we  may  offer  a  further  amend 
ment  to  this  rule  that  will  restore  a 
.sense  of  balance  and  fairness  to  the 
process.  It  will  retain  what  is  good  in 
this  rule  which  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  showing  such  support  for 
and  understandable  support.  It  will 
add  to  it  in  ways  that  I  think  the 
entire  House  will  benefit,  not  in  a  par 
tisan  way  but  in  a  call  for  fairness.  We 
would  ask  to  go  through  a  relatively 
complicated  procedure  of  defeating 
the  previous  question  so  that  that  rule 
may  be  offered. 

That  is  not  a  surpri.se.  it  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  surprise  for  Members.  It 
is  meant  so  this  House  could  function 
and  .so  we  could  move  on  with  listening 
to  the  very  extraordinary  debate  that 
will  occur  this  week  on  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defen.se  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  real  pleasure  that  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  'ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
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that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I.  and  also  to 
the  discussions  that  took  place  earlier 
today,  further  proceedings  on  this 
matter  will  be  postponed  until  430 
p.m. 

No  further  legislative  business  will 
transpire  before  approximately  4:3o 
pursuant  to  the  discussion  of  the  lead- 
ership. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  Chair  will  now  take  unanimous- 
consent  requests  or  special  orders. 

Are     there     unanimous-consent    re- 
quests? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order,  which  will  be  requested  in  a  few 
moments  from  now,  be  changed  to 
follow  the  special  order  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
FRANK).  The  Chair  would  remind 
Members  the  House  will  now  proceed 
to  .special  orders.  At  approximately 
4:30  the  House  will  resume  proceed- 
ings at  the  point  which  they  were  in- 
terrupted. An  objection  of  no  quorum 
was  raised  to  the  vote  on  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule,  and  at  4:30  the 
House  will  resume  on  that  question  de 
novo. 

We    will     now    proceed    to    .special 
orders. 


THE  SKELTON  AMENDMENT 
COMPROMISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  spe- 
cially appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  "and  the 
others  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who 
were  kind  enough  to  allow  my  special 
order  to  precede  theirs. 

I  speak  today  on  an  issue  that  will 
come  before  us  Wednesday,  and  this 
deals  with  the  all-important  strategic 
decision  that  we  will  make  in  this  Con- 
gress concerning  the  B-2  bomber  pro- 
gram. I  will  have  an  amendment  which 
is    made    germane    and    appropriate 
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under  this  rule,  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  attempted  to  make 
as  a  compromise  approach  to  this 
issue.  The  Skelton  amendment  is  one 
that  adopts  the  committee  funding 
level,  adopts  the  committee  restrictive 
fencing  language,  and  adds  additional 
restrictive  language  requiring  a  full 
disclosure  and  report  of  unclassified 
test  material  be  made  available  to  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  most  important  decision  that  this 
Congress  will  make  this  year,  and 
probably  for  this  decade,  about  the 
American  strategic  military  posture, 
concerns  the  B-2  bomber  program.  I 
believe  that  the  B-2  is  the  single  most 
important  new  program  in  this  Na- 
tion s  strategic  modernization  plan.  At 
this  time,  I  urge  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  vital  new  initiative. 

Two  questions  that  must  be  consid- 
ered: One  is  a  technical  question,  and 
simply  put,  whether  the  airplane 
works  as  it  has  been  made;  and  second, 
is  to  determine  the  military  value  of 
both  the  B-2  as  a  weapon  for  strategic 
nuclear  deterrence,  and  as  a  flexible 
delivery  vehicle  of  conventional  deliv- 
ery systems.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  aircraft  works  very  well  as  an  aero- 
dynamic vehicle.  We  have  seen  it  fly. 
This  past  Monday  there  was  not  an 
American  that  was  not  thrilled  and  en- 
couraged by  seeing  the  B-2  take  off  at 
Palmdale,  CA,  and  land  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  This  plane  will  fulfill 
the  promise  of  very  low  radar  cross 
sections  from  most  aspect  angles.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  new  materials  used 
to  build  this  aircraft  will  meet  the  me- 
chanical and  reliability  specifications 
that  were  set  forth  in  the  original 
design. 

What  about  this  airplane  concerns 
military  value?  We  will  answer  that 
question.  The  B-2  is  a  most  important 
addition  to  our  Air  Force  for  two  rea- 
sons. It  would  be  a  formidable  strate- 
gic weapon  if  it  were  ever  to  be  used  in 
retaliatory  nuclear  strike  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  can  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses.  Also,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Soviets  will  not  be 
able  to  develop  anything  against  this 
aircraft  concerning  radar  systems  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  B-2,  I  might 
point  out,  is  also  very  useful  as  a  con- 
ventional weapons  system  because  of 
the  excellent  range  payload  character- 
istics. It  can  fly  with  one  refueling  in 
excess  of  10,000  miles. 

The  question  comes  up  as  to  wheth- 
er it  is  affordable.  I  am  convinced.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  value  of  this  system, 
the  B-2  system,  far  exceeds  the  cost. 
As  long  as  we  are  talking  about  costs. 
we  will  look  and  discuss  it,  because  it  is 
an  affordable  system.  The  B-2  pro- 
gram is  one  that  will  cost  1.3  percent 
of  the  overall  defense  budget.  Howev- 
er, we  look  in  the  past,  the  B-1  pro- 
gram cost  1.6  percent  of  the  defense 


budget,  and  when  the  B-52  was  funded 
those  many  years  ago,  some  of  them 
over  30  years  ago,  it  was  1.4  percent  of 
the  defense  budget.  That  is  a  legiti- 
mate question,  and  one  that  is  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  that  we 
should  pay  for  this  system. 

I  would  like  to  also  point  out  that 
this  B-2  is  not  a  first  strike  strategic 
weapon,  and  it  does  not  increase  the 
danger  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  serves  as  a  strong  de- 
terrent. It  has  the  advantage  of  mili- 
tary flexibility,  which  means  that 
human  beings  fly  it.  the  all-important 
element  of  human  judgment  and  intel- 
ligence are  brought  to  bear  in  this 
target  area,  to  perform  the  mission  of 
the  airplane  in  a  most  effective 
manner. 

I  will,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
day  that  this  is  taken  up.  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  look  at,  study. 
consider,  and  vote  for.  as  a  compro- 
mise attempt  to  put  the  B-2  program 
where  it  should  be,  into  our  strategic 
defense,  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  first  of  all  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  making  the  very  best  of  ar- 
guments in  the  Conamittee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  I  also  see  that  those 
same  good  arguments  are  being  made 
here  in  support  of  this  B-2  program. 

A  lot  of  emotional  arguments,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
making  a  technical  and  logical  argu- 
ment, and  I  wanted  to  point  out  if  he 
had  not  seen  it,  an  article  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  by  George 
Will,  "B-2:  The  Question  of  Soviet  In- 
tentions," and  ask  if  the  gentleman 
had  seen  that,  and  if  he  had,  would  he 
agree  with  me  that  this  would  be  a 
good  column  to  submit  in  the  Record 
perhaps  at  this  point  or  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly would  agree  that  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant article,  I  did  see  it,  and  I 
would  certainly  be  pleased  to  have  it 
inserted  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

B-2:  The  Question  of  Soviet  Intentions 
(By  George  P.  Will) 

The  costliest  airplane  is  coming  to  deci- 
sion time  in  Congress  at  the  moment  of 
maximum  uncertainty  about  Soviet  inten- 
tions. The  Stealth  Ijomber  comes  in  a  period 
of  severe  budget  constraints  that  the  presi- 
dent promises  to  continue  (read  his  lips), 
constraints  that  have  made  Congress  eager 
for  a  "detente  dividend"  of  defense  cuts  to 
finance  the  pent-up  demand  for  domestic 
spending. 

The  B-2  is  the  150-ton  flying  wing,  prod- 
uct of  900  new  materials  and  processes,  with 
a  million  parts  and  200  onboard  computers, 
with  radar-nullifying  technologies  that  give 
it  a  radar  cross-section  of  a  goose  or  (some 
say)  a  moth.  B-2s  cost  al>out  $500  million 
apiece,  $70  billion  for  the  proposed  fleet  of 
132. 

Can  we  afford  it?  About  a  third  of  the  $70 
billion  has  already  been  s()ent  on  research 


and  development,  so  the  'ny-away"  cost 
would  be  under  $300  million  per  plane.  A 
Boeing  747's  base  price  is  $125  million,  and 
it  need  not  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses,  which  include  more  than  300  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  for  every  U.S.  bomber 
and  five  fighters  devoted  to  interception  for 
every  U.S.  bomber.  The  S&L  bailout  will 
cost  more  than  $100  billion.  The  Air  Force 
argues  that  the  B-2  fleet  would  deliver  2,000 
warheads  at  a  cost-per-warhead  comparable 
to  ICBMs  and  SLBMs. 

We  can  afford  what  we  need,  which  is 
stable  deterrence.  Thai  means  retaliatory 
forces  sufficient  to  survive  a  Soviet  attack 
and  inflict  intolerable  damage.  It  means  an 
array  of  forces  that  complicates,  to  the 
point  of  paralysis,  war  planning  by  a  Soviet 
leader. 

The  B-2  could  contribute  to  that,  but  the 
cost  might  mean  the  cannibalizing  of  the 
defense  budget  to  finance  it  (particularly 
because  the  commander  in  chief  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  national  security  on  the  altar  of  his 
antilax  obsession).  The  argument  for  find- 
ing the  money  begins  with  the  basic  argu- 
ment for  bombers:  they  deliver  a  large  varie- 
ty of  ordnance  over  long  distaoices  under 
close  control.  Cruise  missiles  fired  from  vul- 
nerable stand-off  aircraft  cannot  travel  as 
far,  recognize  changed  situations  or  report 
back. 

Bombers  are  long-lived  and  improvable. 
The  newest  B-52  is  28  years  old.  Improved 
avionics  have  doubled  the  potency  of  some 
B-52s  in  the  last  six  years.  The  B-2  has 
been  designed  to  deliver  conventional  as 
well  as  nuclear  weapons.  One  B-2  can  dehv- 
er  more  conventional  ordnance  than  all  the 
cruise  missiles  carried  by  a  688  class  subma- 
rine (or  a  battleship)  and  a  submarine  needs 
two  weeks  to  rearm  and  return  to  station. 
The  B-2  performs  with  a  crew  of  two. 

It  <»n  be  especially  effective  striking  cer- 
tain targets  that  must  be  held  at  risk  if  de- 
terrence is  to  be  strong.  These  include 
mobile  ICBMs  and  some  hardened  sites, 
such  as  the  deep  shelters  that  the  Soviet 
elite  has  built  for  itself  with  war-fighting  in 
mind. 

It  is  said  that  the  B-2  could  be  used 
against  terrorist  targets.  We  have  fewer 
overseas  bases  than  before,  and  use  of  them 
for  attacks  against,  say,  Libya,  can  cause  po- 
litical problems  in  the  host  country.  Howev- 
er, such  a  use  of  the  B-2  seems  like  (in  Sen. 
William  Cohen's  words)  sending  a  Rolls 
Royce  into  a  combat  zone  to  pick  up  grocer- 
ies. And  U.S.  reluctance  to  act  against  the 
likes  of  Libya  suggests  that  improved  capa- 
bility would  be  pointless.  However,  one 
reason  for  the  reluctance  is  fear  of  diplo- 
matic and  domestic  political  trouble  from 
any  U.S.  losses.  The  B-2  could  reduce  that 
danger,  and  hence  the  reluctance. 

Any  decision  about  a  strategic  system  is. 
fundamentally,  a  decision  about  this  ques- 
tion: What  are  Soviet  intentions?  The  plain 
truth  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  they  are, 
and  whatever  they  are,  they  are  changeable. 
Soviet  arms  production  rolls  along  unabat- 
ed. It  would  be  folly  for  the  United  States  to 
rest  its  security  on  faith  in  the  words  of, 
and  confidence  in  the  long  tenure  of.  one 
Soviet  leader.  Intensifying  economic  decline, 
ethnic  violence,  and  now  labor  unrest,  make 
Gorbachev's  future  higldy  uncertain. 

This  is  no  time  to  reduce  the  pressure. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  signal  U.S.  determina- 
tion to  regard  the  Soviet  threat  as  un- 
changed until  many  things  more  substantial 
than  Soviet  rhetoric  are  changed. 

The  B-2  would  vitiate  more  than  $200  bil- 
lion of  Soviet  investment  in  air  defenses. 
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The  B-2  would  be  a  dramatic  demonstration 
of  U.S.  determination  to  use  the  leverage  of 
technolofflc&l  superiority  to  conduct  an 
arms  race  in  which  the  unreformed  Soviet 
economy  cannot  compete. 

The  fundamental  hope  behind  U.S.  policy 
Is  that  economic  reform  will  presuppose, 
and  preaage,  political  reforms  that  will 
reduce  the  Soviet  urge  for  military  competi 
tion.  So  Congress  should  consider  this;  if 
building  the  B-2  would  help  convince  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  ruinous  futility  of  its 
militarism,  the  B-2  would  be  a  spectacular 
t>arg&in. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle 
man  will  further  yield.  I  again  compli- 
ment him  on  the  strong  arguments  he 
makes  in  support  of  the  B-2  program, 
the  logical  arguments  he  makes,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  the  Cheney 
budget,  which  has  been  worked  out  for 
5  years,  includes  the  fimding  for  the 
B-2,  so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  trying  to 
add  something  onto  the  budget  that 
has  already  existed,  but  whether  to  be 
able  to  afford  the  kind  of  deterrent 
and  continue  the  triad  that  provides 
the  deterrent  and  our  security,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  strong 
statement  in  support  of  the  B-2. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  there  was  an  excellent 
article  recently  by  Charles  Krautham 
mer.  concerning  the  B-2  bomber 
system,  and  I  would  recommend  it  to 
him  for  his  reading.  I  found  Mr. 
Krauthammer  to  be  a  very  thought- 
ful, thorough  individual,  and  I  think 
he  would  enjoy  reading  the  article. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further.  I.  too.  no 
ticed  the  Krauthammer  article,  and 
his  last  comment  was,  "Besides  that,  it 
looks  good." 

We  do  not  support  the  B-2  because 
it  "looks  good,"  but  because  it  is  a  leap 
in  technology.  It  is  way  beyond  what 
either  side  has  been  able  to  come  up 
with  so  far.  to  penetrate  the  other's 
airspace,  and  it  will  cause  the  Soviets 
to  embark  upon  an  entirely  new  pro- 
gram of  defense  if  we  are  to  stop  the 
penetration  of  our  air-breathing  leg  of 
the   triad.    It   would   vitiate    between 
$200  billion  and  upwards  of  1300  bil- 
lion in  defenses  that  they  have  already 
invested,    to    stop    the    air-breathing 
weapons  that  we  have,  and  therefore, 
would,  I  think,  continue  to  put  pres- 
sure  on  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  his 
economy  to  make  the  same  kinds  of 
tough  choices  that  our  colleagues  and 
Members  do  make,  and  that  is,  can  we 
afford  all  of  these  new  expensive  mili- 
tary programs,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.    Gorbachev,    does    not    have    to 
answer     that     question     because     he 
simply  writes  out  the  check  for  some 
more  tanks,  or  writes  another  check 
for  some  more  air  defense,  or  whatever 
it  might  be. 

In  thla  country,  we  have  to  make 
those  tough  choices  because  we  care 
about  our  people  and  about  our  econo- 
my and  about  the  kinds  of  things  that 
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But  in  the  Soviet  Union  it  does  not 
have  to  work  that  way.  If  they  need 
more  for  defense,  they  simply  take  it 
away  from  the  people.  They  need  to 
have  to  make  the  same  kind  of  tough 
choices  we  do.  to  be  able  to  provide  for 
their  people  and  then  ask  the  question 
whether  they  should  be  spending 
more  for  defense. 

The  B-2  bomber  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  puts  them  to  that  test  and 
says.  Now.  do  you  really  want  to 
spend  another  2  or  3  or  4  or  $500  bil- 
lion to  try  to  stop  this  new  technologi- 
cal weapon  that  we  have,  or  would  you 
like  to  call  uncle  and  put  a  stop  to  this 
craziness  and  agree  that  we  both  have 
a  deterrent  against  each  other  and  not 
try  to  obtain  a  first  strike  capability?" 
Finally,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  supporting  the  B-2,  because  that  is 
the  point  of  the  B-2.  It  is  not  a  first 
strike  weapon,  like  the  monstrous 
ICBM's  that  the  Soviets  have  devel- 
oped and  that  we  also  have,  but, 
rather,  it  is  a  second  strike  weapon 
which,  therefore,  provides  great  deter- 
rence to  a  first  strike  by  the  Soviets 
but  poses  no  complementary  threat  on 
our  part,  the  threat  of  a  first  strike. 

That  is  another  reason  we  are  trying 
to  maintain  that  third  leg  of  the  triad, 
the  bomtjer  leg,  because  it  is  not  a 
threatening  leg  like  the  land-based 
and  sea-based  missiles  are. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton]  for  his  strong  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Kyl].  I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
a  reasonable  approach,  and  that  the 
production  and  deployment  of  the  B-2 
Stealth  system  will  cause  the  Soviets 
to  want  to  negotiate  and  get  serious 
about  arms  control.  They  will  see  that 
they  will  have  to  do  something  to  re- 
place their  $350  billion  radar  system, 
because  the  B-2  can  breach  that 
system  and  make  it  obsolete. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  little  out  of 
breath.  A  little  bit  ago  I  saw  that  the 
gentleman  was  speaking.  I  was  across 
the  street  in  my  office,  and  I  rushed 
over  here  to  join  him  on  the  question 
of  support  for  the  B-2. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  his  leadership  in  the  area  of  the 
manned  bomber.  Our  defense  has  been 
based  in  part  on  always  deploying  a 
manned  txjmber.  and  it  has  been  the 
plan  and  the  understanding  of  our  de- 


fense planners  to  replace  the  aging  B- 
52.  which  we  depend  upon  for  the  air 
leg  of  our  triad  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  B-1  and  the  B-2.  The  B-1  has  been 
completed.  It  is  now  deployed  and 
flying,  and  the  second  part  of  the  plan 
is  to  provide  the  B-2. 

The  B-2.  of  course,  is  a  penetrating 
bomber,  whereas  the  B-1.  while  it  can 
penetrate,  is  a  standoff  bomber  which 
launches  air-launched  cruise  missiles. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  made 
that  there  is  no  plan  to  pay  for  the  B- 
2.  Well,  that  is  not  the  way  the  system 
works  around  here.  They  build  it.  they 
buy  it.  and  then  they  figure  out  a  way 
to  pay  for  it.  That  is  the  way  all  sys- 
tems work.  I  remember  talking  to 
President  Reagan  about  that  issue 
when  he  ordered  up  the  MX.  I  said. 
"There  is  no  plan  to  pay  for  it." 

There  is  never  a  plan  to  pay  for 
these  weapons  systems  until  after  we 
buy  them.  That  is  the  way  government 
works.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
would  like  to  have  it  work  differently, 
including  myself,  and  I  would  support 
a  plan  in  the  future  to  change  the 
system,  but  the  system  now  is  to  order 
up  a  defense  system  and  then  figure 
out  a  way  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  what 
we  have  done  with  the  B-2. 

The  B-2  is  a  fine  weapons  system.  It 
is  on  schedule.  It  has  been  flying.  I 
have  been  in  the  airplane,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has.  and 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  it  fly  on  the 
first  occasion  when  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  out  to  Palmdale  and  look 
at  it. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
weapons  system  and  on  his  leadership 
in  offering  the  amendment  which 
would  complete  the  plan  for  our  de- 
fense posture,  and  I  look  forward  to 
supporting  the  gentleman  this  week 
when  that  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
very  kind  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  I  do  appreciate  his  sup- 
port and  his  encouragement. 

This  is  truly  a  most  Important 
system  for  us.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  the  more  emotion,  the  less 
reason,  and  when  we  are  reasonable 
about  looking  at  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  and  seeing  the  importance  of 
this  system.  I  think  not  just  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  but  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
agree  that  the  B-2  bomber  is  a  necessi- 
ty for  the  strategic  defense  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  a 
couple  of  questions  I  wanted  to  ask.  If 
the  gentleman  has  a  couple  more  min- 
utes, I  would  like  to  address  a  couple 
of  questioris  to  him. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Absolutely,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
question  for  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri is  this:  It  is  asserted  by  the 
people  who  would  like  to  eliminate  the 
B-2  program  that  the  $23  billion 
which  has  been  spent  in  all  of  the  re- 
search and  development  for  the  pro- 
gram was  appropriated  for  the  B-2 
before  the  program's  cost  figures  were 
released,  and  that  nobody  knew  about 
these  figures  and  these  program  costs, 
and  so  forth.  As  far  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  some  Members— and  I  am  includ- 
ed as  one  of  them— approximately  100 
Members  of  Congress  who  were 
briefed  on  this  during  its  classified  ex- 
istence, part  of  which  dealt  with  the 
cost  thereof,  and  it  was  classified  for  a 
very  good  reason.  It  allowed  us  to  take 
the  extra  steps  and  to  test  this  tech- 
nology without  its  being  exposed  to 
usurpation  by  a  potential  enemy. 

Classified  items  are  terribly  impor- 
tant. This,  along  with  its  cost,  is  im- 
classified  as  of  now,  and,  of  course, 
most  of  this  is  on  research  and  devel- 
opment. But  this  is  next-century  tech- 
nology. We  have  made  a  scientific 
breakthrough  that  is  magnificent.  It  is 
one  that  a  great  number  of  us  in  Con- 
gress knew  about,  had  been  briefed 
thereon,  and  were  well  aware  of,  and, 
frankly,  we  were  encouraged  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  approved  this  in 
each  of  the  last  several  years.  Were 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  permitted  to  be  briefed  on 
the  B-2.  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  were 
they  permitted  to  actually  visit  the 
site  of  construction  and  see  the  pro- 
gram itself? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  can  say  that  I  had 
that  opportunity,  and  I  saw  that  a 
number  of  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  the 
opportunity.  I  am  quite  sure  all  of 
them  were  afforded  that  opportunity, 
and  whether  they  all  took  advantage 
of  it  or  not  I  do  not  Icnow.  But  I  do 
know  a  good  number  of  them  did.  I  ac- 
tually received  three  such  briefings  on 
the  B-2.  and  I  had  the  opportunity,  of 
course,  to  see  it  in  its  plant  as  well.  So 
it  was  well  Icnown  and  well  understood 
by  many  of  lis  on  the  Armed  Services 
Conunittee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
asked  the  same  question  at  a  time 
when  I  was  being  briefed  out  at  Palm- 
dale  last  year.  Of  course,  every 
Member  of  Congress  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  the  initative  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia and  to  receive  the  briefings. 
That  was  where  you  sign  your  life 
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away  before  you  go  in,  and  I  guess 
they  take  your  fingerprints  and  every- 
thing else  in  order  to  get  through  all 
the  security  and  the  clearances.  But  if 
a  Member  of  Congress  did  not  receive 
a  briefing  on  the  B-2,  it  was  because 
they  did  not  take  the  initiative.  I  know 
some  effort  was  made  at  some  consid- 
erable expense  to  the  Northrop  Corp. 
and  the  Air  Force  that  developed  the 
airplane. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  point  out  at  this  juncture  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  who  is 
speaking  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  he  did 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine this  system;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Of  course,  there 
were  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
did  that,  and,  of  course,  not  all  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  defense  of 
our  country  are  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee.  Frankly.  I 
do  not  think  I  would  have  the  patience 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  will  settle  for  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  systems  and  their  de- 
velopment, and,  of  course,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  defense  of  our  great 
country. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Alexander]  for  his  support. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KYL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  some  information  that 
confirms  that  88  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  represent- 
ing 13  different  conunittees,  visited 
Northrop's  facilities  more  than  220 
times  since  the  program's  inception, 
and  60  percent  of  the  ciurent  member- 
ship of  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  also  visited  Northrop  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  is 
correct  that  nobody  was  hoodwinked 
into  supporting  this  program.  We 
either  in  fact  knew  what  was  going  on 
there,  or  at  least  we  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  know,  and,  for  those  who  now 
express  great  surprise,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  they  had  the  opportunity,  should 
they  have  wanted  to,  to  be  briefed  on 
the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton) another  question,  if  he  has  the 
time.  It  is  said  that  the  B-2  Stealth 
Program  is  a  highly  concurrent  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  being  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  it  was 
planned  to  be  a  highly  concurrent  pro- 
gram, but  based  upon  changes  that 
have  been  made,  including  a  change 
this  year  by  Secretary  Cheney,  that  is 


not  necessarily  the  case,  and  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skelton]  will  conunent  for  a  moment 
about  this  and  demonstrate  to  our  col- 
leagues why  the  B-2  Program  is  no 
longer  the  concurrent  program  that  it 
is  criticized  as  being. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
begin  with  it  was  designed  to  be  less 
concurrent  than  the  B-1  system. 
There  were  some  24,000  hours  of  wind 
tunnel  testing,  and  so  many  various 
tests  went  into  this  early  on  before 
any  production  actually  began. 

This  is.  as  I  mentioned,  less  concur- 
rent than  the  B-1  was.  The  year's  slip- 
page, as  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  when  he  appeared  before  our 
committee  the  first  time,  makes  it 
even  less  concurrent,  and  I  think  that 
what  has  been  said  about  the  B-2  is 
coming  to  pass.  They  said  it  would  fly, 
it  would  fly  well,  and  I  was  thrilled,  as 
I  know  so  many  were,  when  I  met  and 
talked  with  the  two  test  pilots  of  the 
B-2  this  past  week  who  said  that  it 
flew  exactly  as  the  simulator  did.  and. 
if  anything,  a  bit  better.  So.  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  testing  that  has  gone  on, 
and  we  are  not  buying,  as  they  say,  a 
pig  in  a  poke.  We  are  buying  a  system 
based  upon  a  series  of  tests  that  have 
worked  out  and  are  working. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plane  flies,  it  flies 
well,  and  it  will  meet  those  require- 
ments, I  am  convinced. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KYL.  Am  I  not  correct  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  relating  to  the 
B-2  bomber  has  language  in  it  which 
would  further  protect  us  from  a  deci- 
sion too  early  to  manufacture  too 
many  planes,  that  his  language  would 
guarantee  us  that  the  program  will 
work  properly  before  we  actually 
spend  this  money  to  buy  the  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Absolutely.  There 
are  two  aspects  of  this  restrictive  lan- 
guage in  my  amendment.  One  adopts 
the  restrictive  language  that  is  already 
in  the  bill;  and,  second,  it  requires  a 
performance  matrix  report.  Now  that 
is  a  fancy  phraseology,  but  it  requires 
the  unclassified  items  and  information 
from  the  various  tests  dealing  with 
performance,  such  as  range,  speed, 
and  all  the  technological  aspects  of 
the  testing,  to  be  made  public  and  sent 
to  Congress  so  that  we  may  see  and 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  how  the 
testing  is  going  and  what  is  going  on 
each  year  before  we  approve  addition- 
al funds,  as  we  must  every  year  for 
this  system,  as  well  as  other  systems. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  encourage  the  Air  Force 
and  Northrop,  who  may  be  observing 
this  debate  today,  to  encourage  Mem 
bers  of  Congress  to  be  present  during 
some  of  these  test  flights.  I  realize 
that  we  do  not  have  the  time,  nor  do 
they  have  the  time,  for  all  of  us  to  be 
present  all  the  time,  but  for  people 
who  may  be  skeptical  or  for  those  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  properties  of 
this  new  airplane,  it  will  be  useful  for 
them,  as  persons  who  vote  on  future 
budgets,  to  go  through  a  learnmg 
curve  process  about  the  various  quali 
ties  of  this  fabulous  airplane. 

I  would  point  out  one  other  thing. 
and  that  is  I  was  just  reading  an  arti 
cle  a  minute  ago  about  how  the  United 
States  has  fallen  behind  some  of  our 
European  trading  partners  in  many, 
many  industrial  fields,  but  not  aero 
space,   and  every   time   we  develop   a 
new  airplane  it  pushes  us  further  and 
further  ahead  of  the  race  for  superior 
ity   in   the   field  of  aerospace.   Those 
persons  who  see  this  machine,  this  B 
2,  for  the  first  time,  they  will  be  proud 
that  we  are  still  No.  1  in  aerospace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skexton]  for  yield 
ing  to  me.  and  I  appreciate  again  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansa.s 
[Mr.  Alexander]  for  his  comments 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  we  in  this  country 
are  so  blessed  with  our  technological 
achievements  that  this  is  the  one  area 
that,  more  than  anything,  together 
without  national  resolve,  keeps  the 
peace  in  this  world. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mis 
souri  [Mr.  Skelton].  my  colleague,  for 
the  leadership  that  he  has  given  to 
the  House  on  the  important  question 
of  modernizing  our  strategic  bomber 
force. 

I  must  add  that  a  lot  of  people  have 
forgotten  a  lot  of  history  over  this  last 
10-year  period.  We  certainly  had  a 
debate  early  on  regarding  the  B-1  and 
the  B-2.  But  for  the  last  decade  we  ba 
sically  had  a  two-bomber  program. 
One  was  to  go  forward  with  the  B-1 
technology,  which  was  basically  better 
understood,  and  then  to  work  on  the 
development  of  the  important  Stealth 
bomber  which  has  such  tremendous 
radar-evading  capabilities,  and  what 
we  have  seen  is  we  have  got  the  100  B 
I's  deployed. 

A  lot  of  people  say  to  me.  What 
ever  happened  to  the  B-1  program'" 
Well,  we  paid  for  it.  We  bought  the 
planes.  They  are  out  there.  Now  we 
have  got  a  problem  on  defensive  coun- 
termeasures,  a  problem  that  is  going 
to  cost   us  about   $1.5   billion   to   fix 


Many  people  criticize  the  B-1  program 
because  it  had  too  much  concurrency, 
but  all  but  the  major  problem  with  it 
can  be  addressed  with  a  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  important  to  un 
derstand  because  the  amendments 
that  are  being  offered,  the  Kasich 
amendment,  will  basically  kill  the  B-2 
program,  and  the  Aspin  amendment, 
both  will  result,  if  they  were  carried 
through  to  fruition,  and  let  us  say 
after  killing  the  program  we  say  we 
come  back  to  it.  or  after  slowing  it 
down  dramatically,  what  we  find  out  is 
the  cost  per  airplane  will  rise  dramati 
cally.  So.  there  is  no  free  lunch  here. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skelton]  on  the  other  hand  offers  an 
amendment  that  basically  is  the 
Cheney  budget  with  some  reporting 
requirements. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
correct  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Dicks]  there.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee figure. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Excuse  me. 
Mr.  SKELTON.  It  is  not  the  Cheney 
budget.  It  is  less  than  the  Cheney 
budget.  It  is  a  compromise  figure. 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  is  a  compromise 
figure,  but  what  it  does  not  do  is  slow 
the  program  down  .so  much  that  it  in 
creases  the  unit  cost  of  the  aircraft  to 
such  an  unreasonable  level  that  we 
create  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  and 
that  is  the  problem  with  the  Kasich 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  problem 
with  the  Aspin  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  thing  to  try  to 
cure  the  problem,  but  we  make  it  a  lot 
worse  if  we  say  the  problem  here  is 
cost,  and  yet  by  slowing  it  down  fur- 
ther than  the  committee  has  slowed  it 
down,  we  make  the  per-unit  cost  even 
greater.  Then  all  we  have  done  is 
make  a  bad  situation  worse,  and  that 
is  the  bottom-line  difficulty  with 
Kasich.  and  that  is  the  bottom-line 
difficulty  with  Aspin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  mention 
something  that  came  up  late  last 
week.  For  the  last  5  years  I  have 
served  as  an  observer  to  the  arms  con 
trol  talks  in  Geneva,  and  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  START  talk  has 
been  to  reduce  dramatically  the 
number  of  ICBMs  that  the  Soviets 
have  and  the  number  of  ICBMs  that 
the  United  States  has  because  these 
are  the  weapons  that  will  be  either 
used  or  lost.  It  is  the  use-them-or-lose- 
them  thing  which  causes  such  crisis  in 
stability,  and  our  country  is  fearful  of 
the  very  potent  Soviet  SS-18"s.  We 
have  developed  the  MX  as  a  response 
to  that. 

The  philosophy  of  the  arms  control 
talks  was  to  go  ahead  with  bombers  to 
give  favorable  accounting  rules  for 
bombers,  and  President  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  agreed 
at  Reykjavik  to  have  these  favorable 
accounting  rules  so  that  a  bomber 
with  internal  weapons,  which  could  be 
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up  to  20  bombs  and  SRAM's,  will  only 
count,  only  count  as  one  weapon. 
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These  are  slow  flying— not  slow 
flying,  but  they  are  not  fast  fliers  like 
the  ICBM.  They  fly  over  there.  It 
takes  about  8  hours.  They  are  recall- 
able. With  one  refueling  they  can  get 
there. 

But  the  point  is  they  do  not  create 
instability.  They  are  clearly  second 
strike  systems. 

People  say,  well,  yes,  that  is  impor- 
tant, but  why  do  we  need  them?  Well, 
the  reason  we  need  them  is  that  there 
are  a  number  of  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  are  not  time  urgent,  and 
under  the  strategic  integrated  oper- 
ational plan  somewhere  between  40 
and  50  percent  of  the  targets  within 
the  Soviet  Unions  are  not  time 
urgent,  and  therefore  can  be  addressed 
by  the  manned  penetrating  bomber. 
Many  of  those  targets  will  move 
around,  like  ships,  like  tanks,  like  rail- 
roads. Therefore,  the  bomber  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  go  after  those 
mobile  targets. 

Now.  much  has  been  made  about  can 
they  find  the  SS-24's  and  the  SS-25's? 
Well,  the  answer  to  that,  quite  candid- 
ly, is  that  there  is  work  under  way  at 
the  Pentagon  to  develop  the  radars 
and  sensors  to  do  that  very  mission, 
but  that  has  not  yet  been  completely 
accomplished.  Therefore,  they  do  have 
a  problem  in  identifying  with  current 
systems  the  SS-24  and  the  SS-25;  but 
the  best  hope  for  being  able  to  go 
after  those  Soviet  missiles  is  the  B-2 
bomber  with  these  new  sensing  de- 
vices. That  is  another  reason  why  we 
should  go  forward. 

But  clearly,  on  the  arms  control  side 
of  the  equation,  the  mission  side  of 
the  equation,  this  is  a  very  important 
weapons  system  which  I  think  we 
should  go  ahead  and  complete. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
interrupt  my  friend  at  that  point. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  The  comments 
made  by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  indicate  that  should  it 
come  to  pass  that  this  not  be  funded, 
that  they  would  have  to  rethink  the 
START  formula. 
Mr.  DICKS.  The  START  talks. 
Mr.  SKELTON.  And  their  attitude 
and  their  negotiating  positions  on  the 
START  talks,  which  would  be  an  arms 
control  disaster. 

We  would  be  shooting  ourselves  in 
the  foot  and  moving  further  away 
from  arms  control  by  not  funding  this. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Well,  because  the  B-2  is 
so  fundamental  to  our  negotiating  po- 
sition, we  have  always  in  these  arms 
control  talks,  whether  it  be  START  or 
SALT,  we  have  always  tried  to  protect 
the  right  to  build  these  bombers  and 
to  have  the  best  technology,  because 
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bombers  have  always  been  an  area  of 
U.S.  advantage. 

Now  we  would  be  faced  with  the  ex- 
traordinary situation  where  we  have 
carved  out  this  exception,  this  rule 
that  favors  bombers,  and  then  we  do 
not  take  advantage  of  it. 

And  why  do  we  have  to  do  this?  It  is 
not  because  we  want  to  do  it.  It  is  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  spent  probably 
$200  billion  to  $400  billion  on  air  de- 
fenses that  make  it  mandatory  that  we 
have  this  very  high  technology  radar- 
evading  Stealth  bomber  that  can  get 
through  those  heavy  enemy  air  de- 
fenses in  order  to  assure  deterrence, 
and  that  is  the  fundamental  point  of 
arms  control,  of  modernization  and  ev- 
erything else. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  And  it  will  cause 
them  to  get  more  serious  about  arms 
negotiating. 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  right;  but  the 
key  here  is  trying  to  preserve  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  force. 

Today,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  is  a  big  question  mark  about  our 
ICBM  force,  because  those  ICBM's  in 
silos  are  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  SS-18 
attack.  We  know  that,  that  is  why  we 
are  considering  going  mobile  with 
Midgetman  or  the  rail  garrison  is  to 
cure  that  problem  in  order  to  restore 
survivability  to  that  leg  of  the  triad. 

We  also  know  that  we  have  a  major 
problem  with  the  B-52  not  being  able 
to  penetrate,  with  the  B-1  having  lim- 
ited penetration  capabilities,  as  the 
Soviets  refine  their  air  defenses;  so 
that  would  call  into  question  two  of 
the  three  legs  of  the  triad. 

In  a  post-START  environment,  we 
are  going  to  be  limited  to  somewhere 
between  15  and  20  Trident  subma- 
rines, so  we  are  going  to  place  the 
entire  deterrent  on  one-third  of  the 
triad,  and  if  the  Soviets  should  have  a 
technological  breakthrough  there, 
then  our  whole  deterrent  posture 
would  be  called  into  question. 

It  has  always  been  our  policy  to 
modernize  and  to  cure  deficiencies. 
The  B-2  cures  the  deficiency  of  not 
having  a  bomber  that  can  penetrate 
those  very  massive  Soviet  air  defenses 
into  the  year  2000  and  beyond. 

Therefore,  when  you  look  at  it  from 
the  position  of  avoiding  war,  remem- 
ber this  is  what  General  Welch  said  so 
effectively  before  the  other  body  last 
week.  He  said  that  the  whole  idea  here 
is  to  have  a  credible  deterrent. 

So  my  hope  is  that  we  can  maintain 
the  B-2  program,  because  it  will  help 
us  get  a  START  agreement.  It  will 
give  us  this  advanced  technology.  It 
will  give  us  assured  penetration  capa- 
bility; but  most  importantly,  it  will 
give  us  the  most  effective  weapon  for 
deterrence. 

Remember,  people  talk  about  these 
systems.  ICBM's  can  only  be  used  for 
that  deterrent  war.  SLBM's,  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles,  can 
only  be  used  for  that  deterrent  role. 


but  a  manned  penetrating  bomber  can 
be  used  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
warfare,  either  strategic  or  conven- 
tional, and  at  a  time  when  we  are 
seeing  a  post-NATO  era,  when  we  are 
not  assured  of  base  rights  aroimd  the 
world,  having  that  bomber  that  can 
with  one  refueling  go  anywhere  in  the 
world  from  three  different  locations 
gives  us  enormous  flexibility,  and 
when  it  gets  there  it  can  avoid  those 
enemy  radars,  and  because  of  that 
avoidance  capability  it  could  have 
been  used,  for  example,  in  the  Libyan 
raid  without  having  to  risk  two  air- 
craft carriers  and  all  the  aircraft  that 
were  associated  with  that  event. 

So  the  B-2  gives  us  enormous  flexi- 
bility, like  our  aircraft  carriers  give  us 
in  the  Navy,  that  is  the  flexibility  and 
the  availability  to  deal  with  contingen- 
cies that  I  think  will  be  even  more  im- 
portant in  a  post-START  post-NATO 
era. 

I  wish  that  we  did  not  have  to  face 
these  hard  choices,  but  clearly,  this  is 
one  system  that  I  believe  very  funda- 
mentally is  essential  to  preserving  de- 
terrrence  and  peace  as  we  move  down 
the  road. 

Now,  there  is  another  benefit.  This 
airplane  will  have  more  spin-off  to  the 
private  sector  than  any  other  weapons 
system  that  we  have  developed.  It  will 
give  us  the  use  of  composites,  the  use 
of  computer-aided  design  and  comput- 
er-aided manufacture.  This  particular 
airplane  will  give  very  positive  benefits 
to  the  commercial  aviation  industry 
for  years  and  years  to  come,  so  it  also 
has  that. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  ever  justify  a 
weapons  system  on  that,  but  clearly, 
this  is  one  of  the  spinoffs  from  the  B- 
2  program,  this  technology  that  will  be 
there  for  yrears  and  years  to  come. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  his  amendment  is  on 
target.  It  will  not  unreasonably  in- 
crease the  cost  of  this  program.  It  will 
take  some  of  the  concurrency  out.  It 
will  provide  information  to  the  public 
that  is  essential  to  better  understand- 
ing this  program. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  one  point 
that  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona.  He  asked,  did  anybody  know 
about  this?  Well,  if  anybody  was 
paying  attention,  3  years  ago  the  cost 
numbers  were  made  available  to  the 
Congress  and  opened  up  in  an  unclas- 
sified way  on  the  B-2  program.  So  if 
anybody  here  can  say  they  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on,  it  is  simply 
because  they  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  information  that  was  available. 

Many  of  us  went  out  there  and  have 
seen  the  program  and  been  involved  in 
it.  I  serve  on  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  been  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram for  the  last  10  years.  It  is  excit- 
ing technology. 

I  just  would  say  that  people  today 
who  say,  "Oh,  I  never  even  knew  what 
was  going  on,"  especially  people  who 


serve  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  might  add,  some  of  the  leaders 
of  that  committee,  I  find  that  rather 
remarkable,  because  these  people  were 
invited  to  go  out,  see  the  program 
firsthand.  Some  of  them  simply  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  that  opportu- 
nity. 

So  I  compliment  the  gentleman  here 
for  taking  this  important  time  today. 
This  is  a  very  important  national  secu- 
rity subject  and  I  think  his  amend- 
ment certainly  is  the  preferable  one 
over  Kasich  and  over  Aspin  on 
Wednesday. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  gentleman's  sup- 
port. I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a 
most  necessary  step  for  the  national 
security  of  our  country,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  have  listened  to  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  discussed  here  today.  I 
think  as  most  of  us  are  aware,  those  of 
us  supporting  the  program  have  been 
trying  to  let  the  general  public  and 
our  fellow  colleagues  know  how  impor- 
tant this  program  is. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  couple  points. 
Perhaps  they  have  already  been  cov- 
ered; but  the  procedure  that  we  are 
going  through,  and  we  are  going  to  be 
voting  on  this  issue  Wednesday  morn- 
ing as  the  first  order  of  business  on 
the  Defense  Authorization  bill. 

The  problem  is  what  amendments 
are  l>eing  perceived.  As  we  all  know, 
the  bill  as  it  stands  now  came  out  of 
the  conunittee  and  does,  of  course, 
allow  for  continued  production  and 
R&D  of  the  B-2  program.  We  did  cut 
$500  million  out  of  the  procurement 
side,  $300  million  out  of  the  R&D  side. 

We  probably  in  the  future  if  we  con- 
tinue with  the  program,  and  I  am  sure 
we  will,  are  going  to  need  to  restore 
that  $300  million;  but  the  scenario 
now,  I  think,  that  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained to  our  colleagues  is  that  the 
proper  way  to  go  from  here  is  to  adopt 
the  Skelton  amendment.  The  reason 
for  that  is  if  you  are  in  favor  of  the  B- 
2,  if  you  think  we  ought  to  continue 
the  program,  it  is  doUar-wise  the  same 
thing  that  the  committee  did.  The 
only  thing  that  the  gentleman  has 
done  in  the  Skelton  amendment  is  to 
put  some  more  language  in  there, 
tighten  up  some  of  the  parameters, 
some  of  the  things  that  perhaps  we 
need  to  know. 
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The  Aspin-Synar  amendment,  I 
think,  leads  us  down  the  road  to  even- 
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tual  defeat  and  nullification  of  the  B 
2  program.  It  is  proposed  as  perhaps 
middle  ground,  but  it  is  really  not 
middle  ground.  The  middle-ground 
proposal  is  the  Skelton  amendment, 
which  is  very  close  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Let  me  point  out  at 
this  juncture,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  saying  that,  but  let  me 
point  out  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  recommended 
some  $4.7  billion  for  the  program,  and 
the  committee  cut  this  down  to  $3.9 
billion.  My  amendment  adopts  that 
same  figure  and.  of  course,  it  has  some 
very  restrictive  language  therein. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  this  whole  issue. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  is.  But  what  I  am 
afraid  is  that  some  of  the  Members  are 
going  to  look  at  the  Dellums-Kasich- 
Rowland  amendment  which  is  an 
amendment  that  does,  in  fact,  kill  the 
program,  builds  13  planes,  and  they 
are  going  to  look  at  this  and  say. 
•Well,  this  is  somewhere  between 
what  the  committee  did  or  what  the 
Skelton  amendment  does  and  those 
people  who  want  to  preserve  the  pro- 
gram." 

In  fact,  I  think  that  the  Aspin 
amendment  goes  too  far  and  leads  us 
down  the  road  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  a  B-2  airplane,  and  so  the  only 
alternative,  the  only  right  way  to  go. 
which  is  very  similar  to  what  the  com 
mittee  did.  which  I  might  remind  our 
colleagues  was  adopted  by  a  substan- 
tial margin,  is  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  and  that  is  what 
we  need  to  convince  our  colleagues,  be- 
cause that  is  the  proper  way  to  go. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to 
remember  that  when  Secretary 
Cheney  came  in.  he  expressed  some 
personal  reservations  about  the  cost  of 
the  B-2  program.  He  went  out  there 
and  he  took  a  look  at  it.  He  then  came 
back  in  with  a  restructured  program  of 
three  planes  in  1990.  five  planes  in 
1991. 

The  problem  is  that  if  we  go  much 
below  that,  and  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does  that,  but  if 
we  get  Aspin  or  Kasich.  and  Kasich  is 
a  killer,  but  let  us  just  say  Aspin  for  a 
moment,  what  we  do  is  it  looks  like  we 
are  making  a  short-term  saving,  but 
driving  up  the  cost  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  asked  the  Air  Force  for  an  es- 
timate. I  will  predict  that  it  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  program  be- 
tween $2  billion  and  $10  billion. 

If  we  say,  "I  am  shocked  by  this 
bigger  shock."  and  then  turn  around 
and  do  something  that  makes  the  cost 
even  greater,  we  are  not  solving  the 
problem. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Let  me  point  this 
out:  The  technology  that  has  gone 
into  this  system,  and  it  is  new,  brand 
new.  technology,  and  it  is  American 
know-how  at  its  very  best,  but  this 
Stealth  technology  is  what  all  future 
bombers  will  be,  all  future  fighters  will 
be,  and  they  will  all  be  expensive.  It  is 
so  terribly  good.  It  does  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  let  me 
finish  this  point.  When  we  start  look- 
ing at  this  $23  billion  that  we  have  in- 
vested, we  cannot  just  put  that  against 
the  B-2.  The  advanced-technology  air- 
craft, the  advanced-technology  fight- 
er, every  new  missile  will  use  the  bene- 
fits of  that  program. 

I  want  to  come  back  and  drive  home 
this  one  point.  If  the  program  is 
slowed  down  too  much  and  the  unit 
cost  is  driven  up,  then  we  create  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  that  makes  this 
program  more  expensive  than  it  needs 
to  be. 

We  did  the  B-1  differently,  and  some 
people  criticized  that.  We  said.  'Here 
is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  have 
the  design."  We  went  forward  and  did 
it  rapidly,  and  we  paid  off  the  program 
in  a  few  short  years.  That  kept  the 
progam  on  cost.  Yes.  we  are  paying  an 
extra  price  now  to  fix  some  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  B-1  program,  but  the 
total  of  that  is  about  one-half  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  spread  over  97  aircraft. 

One  has  to  say  that  if  we  are  going 
to  do  the  Aspin  approach,  slow  this 
thing  down  but  increase  the  cost  by  $2 
to  $4  billion,  that  is  a  big  premium  to 
pay  to  take  concurrency  out. 

What  I  would  argue  is  that  the 
Cheney  Air  Force  budget  already 
slowed  this  thing  down  to  the  lowest 
level  that  makes  much  sense. 

The  gentleman's  amendment,  I 
think,  is  still  in  the  ball  park,  but  if  we 
go  below  that,  then  we  are  going  to 
drive  up  the  cost  per  aircraft.  We  are 
going  to  drive  up  the  cost  of  the  entire 
program.  They  then  will  turn  around  2 
years  from  now  and  say,  "My  God,  it  is 
more  expensive,  so  we  have  to  kill  it." 
That  is  why  some  people  worry  that 
the  Aspin  amendment  turns  out  to  be 
another  kill  amendment,  and  we  have 
to  think  through  this  as  a  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  hope  that 
we  would  be  very  careful  in  making 
certain  that  in  the  name  of  compro- 
mise we  do  not  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  is  another  killer  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  the 
Aspin  amendment  is. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  want  to  expand  on 
what  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
said.  He  is  absolutely  correct. 
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When  one  looks  at  the  money  we 
have  spent  on  this  airplane  in  R&d 
and  we  have  spent  a  tremendoiu 
amount  of  the  total  $70.2  billion  in  re- 
search and  development,  so  that  is 
charged  against  the  B-2  bomber,  but 
the  benefits  from  that  research  and 
development,  as  has  been  discussed 
here,  will  be  able  to  be  used  in  future 
airplanes,  and  the  spinoff  is  going  to 
be  fantastic. 

We  also  have  to  put  this  cost  in 
proper  perspective.  If  we  look  at  what 
we  paid  in  the  total  costs  of  our  pro- 
curement defense  budget  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  B-47,  the  B-52,  and  B-1  and 
now  the  B-2,  when  we  were  building 
the  B-52  many  years  ago,  as  a  total 
percentage  of  the  procurement 
budget.  It  was  1.6  percent,  and  then 
when  we  built  the  B-1.  it  was  1.5  per- 
cent. The  fact  is  that  even  with  $70.2 
billion  and  an  airplane  that  is  expen- 
sive, the  B-2  costs  1.3  percent  of  our 
total  procurement  budget,  which  is 
less  than  the  total  procurement 
money  percentagewise  we  spent  on 
either  the  B-1  or  the  B-52. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  think  that  is  very 
important  to  point  out. 

Let  me  also  add  that  airplanes  are 
expensive.  Were  we  to  buy  a  747  a 
Boeing  747  off  the  shelf,  we  would  pay 
from  $130  million  to  $150  million  for  it 
with  no  accessories.  Were  we  to  buy 
another  747,  Air  Force  One  for  the 
President,  with  all  the  technology  and 
avionics  that  go  with  it,  that  is  a  $300 
million  airplane.  These  are  very  ex- 
pensive. 

Every  future  system  such  as  this  in 
the  future  is  going  to  be  expensive. 
How  much  should  we  spend?  We 
should  spend  enough  to  keep  our 
country  safe  and  free. 

Trident  submarines  are  expensive 
aircraft  carriers,  destroyers  are  expen- 
sive. 

This  is  so  terribly  important,  and 
the  most  important  decision  that  we 
will  make  strategically,  I  am  con- 
vinced, this  decade. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  the  Trident  Subma- 
rine Program.  I  am  a  gentleman  from 
Washington,  and  the  Trident  base  is 
very  near  my  district.  I  follow  the  pro- 
gram rather  closely. 

When  we  look  at  the  submarines  we 
built  and  the  D-5  missile  and  put  it  all 
together.  $79  billion. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Which  is  more  ex- 
pensive, as  we  know,  than  this  pro- 
grsim. 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  is  more  expensive 
than  the  B-2  program,  and  yet  it  is  a 
critical  part  of  our  triad,  and  the  most 
survivable  part  of  our  triad. 

It  is  a  prudent  Investment.  We  have 
made  it  over  a  long  period  of  time 

Let  us  go  back  to  1981  when  this 
debate  started.  They  came  in.  and  this 
is  now  the  most  complicated  techno- 
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logical  step  forward  maybe  that  we 
have  ever  made  in  the  defense  area, 
and  they  predicted  at  that  time  that 
the  cost  of  the  B-2  would  be  $36.6  bil- 
lion. Today  if  we  go  back  and  look  at 
still  in  1981  dollars  with  the  inflation 
and  everything  else  we  have  had,  the 
cost  is  $44.2  or  $44.3  billion.  It  has 
gone  up  about  20  percent. 

That  is  pretty  good  for  an  R&D  pro- 
gram with  this  kind  of  technological 
step  forward,  and  the  breakthroughs 
that  were  associated  with  it  and,  yes, 
there  were  some  problems.  There  was 
a  redesign  of  the  aircraft  so  that  it 
could  do  both  low  and  high,  and  that 
was  done  for  very  solid  reasons.  That 
added  a  lot  of  cost. 

They  underestimated  how  much  it 
was  going  to  cost  for  security  to  keep 
this  thing  secret  for  these  many  years 
that  this  plane  has  been  under  devel- 
opment. That  added  enormously  to 
the  cost,  plus  there  were  some  difficul- 
ties. Any  time  we  try  to  make  that 
next  step  forward,  we  are  always  going 
to  have  some  difficulties.  We  have  had 
it  with  every  single  program,  and  so 
that  has  been  part  of  the  reason  why 
they  underestimated  what  the  cost  of 
this  was. 
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So  in  those  terms,  it  is  pretty  solid. 
If  we  spread  that  R&D  cost  across 
these  other  weapons,  and  then  look  at 
the  cost  to  complete,  we  are  talking 
about  something  like  $260  to  $300 
milion  per  aircraft.  I  think  that  is  rea- 
sonable for  the  capability  we  are  going 
to  get  from  this  airplane,  the  fact  that 
it  keeps  us  with  a  manned  penetrating 
bomber  into  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  renders  obsolete  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
the  Soviets  have  invested  in  their  mas- 
sive air  defense  system. 

This  Is  something  where  people  say 
will  the  Soviets  develop  stealth?  They 
do  not  need  stealth.  We  do  not  have 
an  air  defense  system  that  Is  compara- 
ble to  the  one  they  have.  That  is  why 
we  have  to  do  something  extra  here, 
because  they  have  made  the  problem 
much  more  challenging  than  we  have 
made  the  problem  of  penetrating  U.S. 
airspace  for  them. 

So  In  order  for  us  to  preserve  the 
triad,  which  has  given  us  peace  for  the 
longest  period  of  time,  40  years  with- 
out any  major  war  in  Europe  or  with 
the  Soviets  or  whatever,  we  have  to 
continue  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
modernization  and  survivability  of  the 
triad. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  point  out  that  the 
value  of  the  B-2  bomber  is  far  in 
excess  of  its  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JAMES  B.  WYN- 
GAARDEN,  DIRECTOR,  NATION- 
AL INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal- 
grsn]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
together  today  with  a  number  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  express  ap- 
preciation and  respect  for  the  service 
of  Dr.  Jim  Wyngaarden  who  is  retiring 
in  August  of  this  year  after  8  very 
fruitful  years  for  the  Nation  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  John  Dingell,  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  could  not  be  on  the  floor 
at  this  time  today,  and  he  has  asked 
me  to  submit  his  statement  in  this  spe- 
cial order  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
today  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
joined  in  appreciation  of  the  efforts  and 
achievements  of  Dr.  James  Wyngaarden  as 
Director  of  tfie  National  Institutes  of  Health 
over  the  past  8  years. 

Ttie  National  Institutes  of  Health  complex  is 
the  flagship  of  biomedical  research  for  the 
United  States  and  possibly  the  world.  Dr. 
Wyngaarden  has  had  the  task  of  steering  the 
NIH  through  some  uncharted  and  often 
stormy  seas.  He  is  to  t>e  congratulated  on  a 
job  well  done. 

During  Dr.  Wyngaarden's  tenure  we  have 
looked  to  ttie  NIH  to  provide  ttie  lead  in  re- 
search against  AIDS  and  ottier  health  prob- 
lems such  as  Alztieimer's  disease,  cancer, 
and  Lyme  disease.  Tfiese  increased  expecta- 
tions have  come  at  a  time  wt>en  we  in  the 
Congress  have  had  to  battle  each  year  for  in- 
creased NIH  funding.  The  NIH  has  faced  new 
dilemmas  of  fxjw  to  oversee  some  of  the  uses 
of  biotechnokjgy,  and  how  to  confront  the  eth- 
ical questkKis  posed  by  certain  aspects  of  re- 
search. Dr.  Wyngaarden's  leadership  on  these 
issues  has  been  thoughtful  and  responsive, 
and  has  led  to  progress  and  not  stagnation. 

Dr.  Wyngaarden  has  led  the  NIH  to  an  im- 
portant role  in  tfie  devekipment,  organization, 
and  coordination  of  tfie  project  to  map  and 
sequence  tfie  fiuman  genome.  This  is  a  bold 
new  initiative  for  biomedical  research,  and  one 
from  which  we  all  stand  to  benefit. 

I  know  that  my  wife  Deborah  would  want 
me  to  make  special  note  of  tfie  rote  that  Dr. 
Wyngaarden  has  played  in  helping  to  set  up 
the  Children's  Inn  for  the  families  of  chikjren 
receiving  treatment  at  the  NIH  Clinical  Center. 
The  ability  of  tfie  NIH  auttiorities,  through  Dr. 
Wyngaarden,  to  respond  to  this  important 
need,  ftas  provided  a  very  human  and  com- 
passionate face  to  tfie  top-class  science  and 
medicine  of  the  Institutes. 

I  thank  Dr.  Wyngaarden  for  his  service  to 
science  and  to  the  community  at  large  during 
his  tenure  at  NIH.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  film  well  in  all  fiis  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  always  taken  pride  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
NIH  is  often  described  as  the  jewel  In 
the  crown  of  the  Federal  research  ef- 


forts. It  Is  the  premiere  biomedical  re- 
search institution  In  the  world.  NIH 
scientists  have  led  the  fight  against 
AIDS,  against  cancer,  against  heart 
disease,  against  stroke,  and  against  so 
many  devastating  disorders  that  de- 
stroy Individuals. 

The  NIH  has  a  special  place  in  the 
heart  of  so  many  Americans  because  It 
Is  the  one  Federal  Institution  that  is 
directly  responsible  for  trying  to  deliv- 
er the  kind  of  help  that  we  reach  out 
to  the  medical  profession  and  the  sci- 
entific research  In  medicine  specifical- 
ly to  help  when  everything  else  seems 
so  helpless. 

Leading  a  scientific  enterprise  of 
this  magnitude  and  assuring  that  the 
best,  and  particularly  the  most  promis- 
ing science  is  the  project  that  Is 
funded  In  the  face  of  needs  that  are 
compelling  by  themselves,  and  so  com- 
pelling because  they  are  presented  by 
Individuals  who  are  often  even  in  des- 
perate need,  a  need  that  always  out- 
strips resources,  assuring  that  the 
most  promising  science  research  is 
done  under  those  circumstances  Is  a 
demanding  task,  a  task  that  calls  for 
the  largest  measure  of  personal  diplo- 
macy and  scientific  discipline.  For  8 
years  this  Nation  has  enjoyed  those 
qualities  In  full  measure  under  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  by  Dr.  Wyngaarden. 

As  a  member  of  the  Health  and  the 
Environment  Subcommittee,  I  have 
come  to  have  a  special  respect  for  the 
personal  qualities  that  Dr.  Wyngaar- 
den has  brought  to  administering 
what  is  certainly  a  large  and  signifi- 
cant bureaucracy.  I  know  of  no  other 
administrator  In  my  years  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  has 
been  as  open,  not  just  to  Members  of 
Congress,  but  to  Individuals  who  are 
reaching  out  to  the  NIH,  in  no  matter 
what  capacity.  I  know  of  no  other  Fed- 
eral administrator  who  had  every 
reason  to  be  inaccessible  or  to  be  in- 
flexible or  to  be  unresponsive,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  Federal  administra- 
tor who  has  been  so  responsive  under 
those  circumstances,  and  responsive 
with  a  quality  of  decisionmaking  that 
Is  marked  by  Its  straightforwardness, 
by  Its  honesty,  by  its  Integrity,  and  by 
Its  discipline  to  the  scientific  state  of 
knowledge  in  the  area  that  is  under 
question.  He  has  been  exemplary  and 
a  great  resource  for  all  of  us. 

Under  his  leadership  the  NIH 
budget  has  grown  from  $3.5  billion  in 
1981  to  over  $7  billion  In  1989.  During 
those  8  years  taken  together.  Dr.  Wyn- 
gaarden has  been  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering something  in  the  range  of 
$40  billion  of  Federal  money.  Federal 
efforts  and  in  the  most  compelling 
area  that  we  as  a  society  come  togeth- 
er to  address.  His  administration  in 
those  years  has  been  marked  by  a  sub- 
stantial emphasis  on  individual  investi- 
gator-Initiated research.  The  increase 
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in    the    number   of    research    project 
grants  from  about  16,000  in  1982  to  a 
proposed  20,000  in  1990  has  been  sig 
nificant,   and   at   the   same   time   Dr 
Wyngaarden  has  emphasized  the  im 
portance  of  grants  of  multiyear  dura 
tion.  so  that  now  when  we  look  at  the 
competing  research  project  grants  in 
the  NIH   in   1989   we  see  that   when- 
only  1  in  5  was  a  competing  research 
grant  lasting  for  more  than  5  years, 
now  1  out  of  2  of  the  grants  that  an- 
multiyear  grants  in  this  dimension  art- 
allocated    on    a    competitive,    peer-re 
viewed  basis. 

This  kind  of  individual,  investigator 
initiated  research  is  really  the  lift- 
blood  of  moving  science  forward,  and 
the  large  steps  that  have  been  taken 
at  the  NIH  in  the  understanding  of 
biomedical  science  in  these  years  is 
largely  attributable  to  Dr.  Wyngaar 
dens  recognition  of  the  importance  ol 
this  kind  of  program  and  the  priorit> 
that  he  has  given  it. 

When  Dr.  Wyngaarden  came  to  NIH 
in  1980  there  had  been  little  new  con 
struction   of   research   facilities   for  a 
number  of   years,   and  certainly   the 
budgets  that  faced  any  director  of  a 
major  Federal  facility  starting  in  1980 
were  not  encouraging  of  new  construe 
tion.  Yet.  he  had  the  foresight  to  iniu 
ate  a  strong  intramural  program  of  re 
search,  and  knowing  that  that  needed 
the  facilities,  the  physical  facilities  to 
support  it.  he  initiated  this  construe 
tion   of   a   new   research    building    to 
house  scientists   in  child   health  and 
neurosciences    in    particular.    So    we 
have  seen  a  strong  physical  addition  to 
the  NIH  plant  during  this  period  of 
time  as  well. 

I  especially  want  to  salute  Dr.  Wyn- 
gaarden for  his  creativity  in  arranging 
for  the  construction,  and  playing  a  sig 
nificant    role    in   the   construction   of 
what  will  be  known  as  the  Children's 
Inn  at  NIH,  a  program  where  we  will 
be  building  a  facility  to  house  36  fami 
lies  who  will  stay  with  their  children 
while  their  children  are  being  treated 
for  cancer  and  related  diseases  at  Be 
thesda,  families  and  children  who  are 
coming  from  across  the  United  States, 
from  California,  to  Maine,  to  Florida 
who  will  now,  because  of  the  encour 
agement  that  Dr.  Wyngaarden  gave  a 
group   of   private   sector   people   who 
wanted   to   pursue   and    help   finance 
this  kind  of  a  project,  because  of  the 
encouragement  Dr.  Wyngaarden  gave 
them,  that  facility  will  be  a  reality  and 
is  presently  under  construction  at  the 
NIH  campus  in  Bethesda. 
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Dr.  Wyngaarden  knew  that  if  he 
would  allocate  the  land— and  he  com- 
mitted 2'^  acres  of  ground  on  the  NIH 
campus— that  the  private  sector,  large 
corporations  such  as  Merck  Pharma- 
ceutical, down  to  small  donors,  individ- 
ual families  working  through  Lions 
Clubs  and  individual  families  making 


personal  contributions,  would  be  able 
to  do  the  rest. 

As  a  result,  .some  $4  million  has  been 
raised  at  this  point  in  the  ongoing 
project  to  build  a  Children's  Inn  at 
NIH  which  will  be  a  home  away  from 
home  for  children  that  are  in  very  real 
nt-ed  of  the  comfort  that  home  can 
provide. 

In  his  period  at  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Dr  Wyngaarden  has  led 
the  fight  against  AIDS,  building  up 
the  Federal  program  that  has  at  least 
positioned  us  at  a  point  where  we  can 
see  how  the  solutions  to  AIDS  will  be 
found.  Imagine  what  it  would  be  like 
were  we  confronted  with  essentially  a 
fatal  social  disease  if  we  had  not  the 
slightest  understanding  of  the  mecha- 
nism that  lies  behind  it. 

But  the  basic  re.search  done  on  the 
genetics  of  the  AIDS  virus  gives  all  of 
us  real  reason  to  hope  and  real  reason 
for  confidence  that  we  will  be  able  to 
scientifically  find  the  solution  to  that 
disease  which  i.s  so  threatening  not 
just  to  the  Individuals  that  may  be 
caught  up  in  it  but  to  all  innocent  in 
dividuals  in  society  as  a  whole. 

Also  during  his  period  of  time  at 
NIH.  the  human  genome  research 
project  which  will  document  and  es 
sentially  diagram  the  genetic  structure 
of  human  beings  has  been  initiated  at 
the  NIH  in  respon.se  to  the  new  scien 
tifir  opportunities  that  our  under- 
standing now  give  us  the  ability  to 
reach  out  and  develop. 

Dr.  Wyngaarien  was  responsible  for 
creating  the  NIH  Human  Genome  Re- 
search Program  and  for  recruiting 
Nobel  Laureate  Dr.  James  Watson, 
who  was  the  original  researcher  who 
understood  the  double  helix  that  has 
led  to  an  understanding  of  genetic  en- 
gineering, recruiting  Dr.  James 
Watson  to  head  that  program. 

There  are  so  many  individuals  across 
this  country  who  suffer— limited  in 
number  but  terribly  devastating— dis- 
eases, or  conditions  would  be  a  better 
word,  that  are  based  in  genetic  disor- 
ders, diseases  like  neurofibromatosis 
that,  because  of  a  genetic  disorder, 
causes  fibrous  tumors  to  develop 
almost  at  random  in  the  body  and  ere 
ates  terrible  life-threatening  problems 
for  those  who  suffer  from  it. 

Juvenile  diabetes,  and  diabetes  in 
general,  and  a  whole  range  of  diseases 
that  we  know  will  be  understood  once 
we  understand  the  complexity  of  the 
human  genetic  map,  will  be  able  to  be 
salved,  and  lead  to  the  lessening  of 
human  suffering  immeasurably  when 
that  understanding  is  in  place. 

As  a  nation  we  owe  Dr.  Wyngaarden 
a  deep  and  heartfelt  thank  you.  He 
has  led  the  NIH  with  vision  and  integ- 
rity. 

Under  his  stewardship  the  agency 
has  grown  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, our  children  and  generations  yet 
to  come  will  be  so  much  better  off  be- 
cause of  the  scientific  base  that   Dr. 
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Wyngaarden  has  moved  forward  that 
will  now  be  able  to  be  built  on  in 
future  years. 

The  country  will  realize  the  benefit 
of  his  efforts  in  the  long  run  in  the 
form  of  improved  health  which  both 
we  and  our  children  will  enjoy  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  other  members 
who  might  like  to  make  submissions 
for  the  record  during  this  special 
order.  I  recognize  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella].  who 
has  had  such  a  close  involvement  with 
the  Bethesda  campus  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  has  been  a 
full  supporter  of  the  developments  in 
science  and  health  that  are  doing  so 
much  good  through  the  research  done 
at  the  NIH  facility. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  very  kind  words,  and  I 
want  to  commend  him  very  highly  on 
the  special  order  he  has  taken  on  out 
on  behalf  of  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Jim 
Wyngaarden. 

The  gentleman  indeed  has  been  a 
supporter  of  everything  that  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  has  been 
promoting,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to 
him,  to  have  him  in  Congress  as  a  sup- 
porter of  NIH. 

I  am  very  honored  to  repre.sent  the 
Bethesda  campus  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  honor 
Dr.  James  Barnes  Wyngaarden  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  as  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  re- 
marked: 

The  best  srr\  ice  we  can  do  for  our  country 
and  for  ourselves  is  to  see  as  far  as  we  may 
and  to  feel  the  great  forces  that  are  behind 
every  detail. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Holmes'  statement  ac- 
curately describes  the  contributions 
Dr.  Wyngaarden  has  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  to  the 
field  of  biomedical  research. 

Dr.  Wyngaardens  8-year  tenure  as 
Director  of  NIH  has  been  character- 
ized  by   a   creativity,   flexibility,   and 
thoughtfulness  that  has  kept  NIH  at 
the    forefront    of    scientific    develop- 
ments and  progress,  including  signifi- 
cant advances  in  the  study  of  cancer, 
AIDS,    and    Alzheimer's    disease.    Dr. 
Wyngaarden   has   been  committed  to 
keeping  scientists  active  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  research  and  to 
reducing  the  bureaucracy  surrounding 
scientific  research  to  ensure  maximum 
progress.  One  of  his  greatest  successes 
has  been   in  coordinating  efforts  be- 
tween  scientists    at    private   research 
centers  and  NIH.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,     the     number     of     research 
project  grants  increased  by  25  percent 
from  1982  to  1990  and  the  proportion 
of  the  NIH  budget  devoted  to  research 
project  grants  Increased  from  50  per- 
cent to  58  percent  during  his  adminis- 
tration. 
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Under  Dr.  Wyngaarden's  director- 
ship. NIH  saw  unparalleled  fiscal  ex- 
pansion; the  overall  appropriation 
doubled  from  $3.57  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981  to  $7.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  Dr.  Wyngaarden  also  strength- 
ened the  NIH  intramural  research  pro- 
gram, expanding  the  intramural 
budget  from  $455  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982  to  $849  million  in  1990.  He  began 
the  construction  of  the  Child  Health 
and  Neuroscience  Facility. 

His  efforts  in  the  battle  against 
AIDS  were  both  timely  and  thorough. 
Dr.  Wyngaarden  recognized  early  the 
deadly  potential  of  the  AIDS  virus  and 
devoted  significant  resources  to  its 
combat  in  the  crucial  and  early  years 
of  its  discovery. 

Dr.  Wyngaarden's  support  of  the 
Children's  Inn  at  NIH  was  vital  to  its 
realization.  This  facility,  which  will 
soon  be  completed,  will  provide  accom- 
modations for  families  and  their  chil- 
dren who  are  being  treated  for  cancer 
or  related  illnesses  at  NIH.  The  Chil- 
dren's Iim  will  serve  as  home  to  as 
many  as  36  chronically  ill  children  and 
their  families  during  their  treatment. 
Not  only  can  the  families  stay  togeth- 
er, but  they  will  be  housed  with  other 
families  in  similar  circumstances, 
thereby  providing  a  more  supportive 
envirorunent. 

The  accomplishments  of  NIH  under 
the  tenure  of  Dr.  James  Wyngaarden 
make  me  truly  proud  to  represent  him 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  Congress.  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  him,  and  I  wish  him  great  success 
in  his  future  endeavors.  He  will  be 
missed,  and  he  will  be  remembered. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal- 
cren]  for  the  courtesy  he  extended  me 
in  joining  with  him  in  this  tribute. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  30,  Dr. 
James  Wyngaarden,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  will  step  down  from 
his  post  after  8  years  of  distir^uished  service. 

As  a  memt>er  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education  for  the  past  6  years,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  and  hoiior  of  working 
iMtti  Dr.  Wyngaarden. 

Each  1  of  those  6  years.  Jim  Wyngaarden 
has  come  before  ttie  subcommittee  not  only 
to  testify  regarding  the  administration's  budget 
request  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
but  also  to  act  as  an  advocate  for  biomedical 
research. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  member  of  the 
Labor/HHS  Appropriations  Subcommittee  be- 
keves  tfuit  we,  as  a  nation,  are  devoting  suffi- 
oent  resources  to  medical  and  biomedical  re- 
search. Dr.  Wyngaarden  has  led  NIH  at  a  diffi- 
cult time,  and  his  leadership  has  been  e^>e- 
daHy  important  to  our  efforts  in  Congress  to 
increase  the  national  commitment  to  biomedi- 
cal research. 

In  ttiis  decade.  NIH  has  required  enormous 
energy  and  skill  of  its  Director  as  K  has  stnjg- 
gled  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  neces- 
sary additional  research  on  the  HIV  infection 
arxi  ottier  chronk:  and  infectious  diseases. 
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Dr.  Wyngaarden  has  provkjed  strong  leader- 
ship on  ttiis  and  otfier  major  Issues  confront- 
ing NIH  during  a  time  of  explosive  develop- 
ments in  bk>medk:al  research.  He  has  not, 
however,  neglected  the  ostensibly  mundane, 
but  critnally  important  elements  of  the  NIH  re- 
search mission. 

In  fact,  Jim  Wyngaarden  has  been  an  effec- 
tive proponent  of  efforts  to  strengttten  the  In- 
tramural Research  Program,  the  constniction 
of  the  Chikf  Health  Neuroscience  Facility,  and 
tt)e  Dental-Scientist  Research  f^ogram.  The 
Director  has  also  been  attentive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  tf)e  people  wfx)  do  the  real  work  of 
the  Institutes,  the  researchers  tfiemselves.  He 
has,  for  example,  attempted  to  reduce  the 
procedural  txirdens  that  can  hinder  an  investi- 
gators progress. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Dr. 
Wyngaarden  for  his  important  contributkxis  as 
Director  of  the  NIH.  Along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  have  appreciated  his  profession- 
alism, fiis  energy,  and  his  commitment  to  a 
worttiy  mission.  The  people  of  our  Natk}n  owe 
Jim  Wyngaarden  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  ex- 
emplary record  of  public  servrce.  We  wish  him 
Godspeed  and  congratulate  him  on  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  Doug  Walgren,  for 
taking  out  this  special  order  and  enatHing 
each  of  us  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  James  Wyn- 
gaarden, wtio  is  leaving  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  [NIH]  after  8  years  as  its  distin- 
guished Director. 

I  came  to  know  Dr.  Wyngaarden  through  my 
servk»  as  a  member  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tk>ns  Committee's  Labor-Health  and  Human 
Services-Education  Subcommittee.  On  many 
occasions.  Dr.  Wyngaarden  has  come  t>efore 
our  subcommittee  during  the  annual  budget 
process  to  testify  on  behalf  of  Vne  many  pro- 
grams and  institutes  whk:h  make  up  the  NIH. 
During  Dr.  Wyngaarden's  tenure  at  the  NIH, 
existing  programs  have  flourished  and  new 
ones  tiave  been  developed  and  initiated  in  re- 
sponse to  new  challenges  and  demands.  Due 
to  Dr.  Wyngaarden's  leadership,  the  NIH  has 
continued  to  develop  in  its  role  as  a  leader  In 
many  areas  of  research  for  ttte  scientifk;  com- 
munity. 

Dr,  Wyngaarden's  tenure  at  the  NIH  has 
been  highlighted  by  substantial  increases  in 
overall  appropriatkxis  for  ttie  NIH,  research 
project  grants,  an  increase  in  ttie  length  of 
project  grants,  and  the  txxlget  for  research  in 
the  NIH  laboratories.  Funding  for  these  activi- 
ties has  dout)led  since  Dr.  Wyngaarden 
became  Director  of  tfte  NIH.  It  was  Dr.  Wyn- 
gaarden's leadership  «vhich  enabled  tt>e  NIH 
to  mobilize  its  research  resources  to  combat 
ttw  onset  of  the  AIDS  epkjemic.  And,  the 
enormous  task  of  mapping  the  human 
genome  was  initiated  by  Dr.  Wyngaarden  as 
well  as  the  racfuitment  of  Dr.  James  Watson, 
Nobel  Prize  winner  and  codiscoverer  of  the 
structure  of  DNA,  to  head  the  NIH  Human 
Qerxxne  Research  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Wyrtgaarden  considers  his 
greatest  success  at  the  NIH  to  be  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  relatk)nship  t>etween  scientists  at 
research  centers  anti  at  ttie  NIH.  On  both  rta- 
tkxuU  and  international  levels.  Dr.  Wyngaarden 
became    a    spokesman    for    bk>medical    re- 


search, especially  during  the  NIH  Centennial. 
In  addltkm.  Dr.  Wyngaarden  represented  the 
NIH  on  the  natk)nal  and  imematkKial  scenes 
by  playing  a  key  role  in  shaping  tfie  emer- 
gence of  biotechnology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  am  proud  to  note  Dr. 
Wyngaarden's  efforts  in  increasing  minority 
partrcipation  in  biomedk»l  research  careers 
and  in  devek>p«ng  programs  to  assist  predomi- 
nantly minority  colleges  and  universities  in 
strengtfiening  tfieir  research  programs.  Under 
Dr.  Wyngaarden's  leadership,  the  NIH  was 
supportive  of  minority  programs,  such  as  Vne 
Research  Centers  in  Minority  lnstitutx>n 
[RCMI]  and  the  Minority  Bkxnedical  Research 
Support  Program  [MBRS]— two  major  NIH  re- 
search grant  programs  whk^h  are  targeted  to 
minority  researchers.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  Dr.  Wyngaarden  In  1985  to  estab- 
lish ttie  RCMI  program.  This  program  provkles 
institutk>nal  devek>pment  awards  to  enhance 
the  infrastructure  of  predominantly  minority  in- 
stitutk>ns  so  tfiat  such  institutkxis  are  at}le  to 
develop  tfieir  biomedical  research  programs. 

Other  minority  programs  ttwt  continued  to 
flourish  during  Dr.  Wyngaarden's  tenure  in- 
clude the  MBRS  program  began  in  1971.  This 
program  awards  grants  to  predominantly  mi- 
nority institutkxis  for  tfie  recruitment  of  faculty 
and  students  at  mirxxity  institutkxis  Into  bio- 
medk^l  research,  to  increase  tfie  research  ca- 
pabilities of  such  institutxxis,  and  to  improve 
the  faculty  capabilities  to  conduct  biomedKal 
research.  Both  the  Minority  Access  to  Re- 
search Careers  [MARC]  and  the  Minority  High 
School  Science  Apprentk»  Program  are  two 
other  programs  that  encourage  minorities  to 
pursue  careers  in  bkxnedical  research. 

In  additk>n  to  promoting  access  to  biomedi- 
cal research  programs  and  careers,  the  NIH 
has  made  efforts  to  initiate  research  of  dis- 
eases whk;h  signifk^ntly  affect  the  life  expect- 
ancy and  health  of  mirxxities,  such  as  cancer, 
AIDS,  diatwtes,  heart  disease  and  stroke, 
sickle  cell  anemia,  and  infant  mortality.  The 
NIH  began  to  include  more  minorities  in  clini- 
cal trials.  Furttier  initiatives  aimed  at  minorities 
are  expected  to  be  devetoped  by  a  new  Offk:e 
of  Minority  Health  at  the  NIH  for  whk;h  1990 
funds  fiave  been  earmarlted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Wyngaarden  leaves  tfie 
NIH  at  the  end  of  July.  I  am  sure  ttiat  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  tfie  major  advance- 
ments made  at  the  NIH  over  tfie  past  8  years 
are  a  result  of  Dr.  Wyngaarden's  commitment 
to  ttie  scientifk;  community  and  his  leadership. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  ojlleagues  In  salutirig 
tfie  outstanding  works  he  has  done  for  tfie  re- 
search community  at  large  and  tfie  legacy  he 
leaves  at  the  NIH. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  recognizing  Dr.  James  Wyn- 
gaarden's acfiievements  during  his  7  years  as 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

NIH  is  a  very  special  Federal  agency.  Quite 
simpty,  the  13  natxxial  research  institutes  rep- 
resent the  crown  jewels  of  our  Natkxi's  Gov- 
ernment During  Dr.  Wyngaarden's  tenure,  the 
NIH  budget  has  increased  from  $3.57  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981  to  $7.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  New  institutes,  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  and  Muscutoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
ease, and  the  National  Institute  of  Deafness 
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and  Communication  Disorders,  have  been  es- 
tablished to  continue  NIH's  noble  m«ss4on. 

No  institution,  private  or  governmental,  has 
done  more  than  ttie  NIH  to  improve  health 
through  urxJerstarKling  the  nature  of  human 
disease. 

Dr  Wyngaarden  shepherded  the  agency 
through  the  difficult  biidget  penod  of  the 
Reagan  years.  Tremerxlous  pressure  was 
placed  on  domestic  speriding.  We  wtll  prot}- 
ably  ne<^er  krx>w  of  tt)e  Intense  txjreaucratic 
battles  Or  Wyngaarden  waged  to  preserve 
America's  preeminerKe  in  biomedical  re- 
search. He  did  not  apotogize  for  advocating 
increased  levels  of  support  for  the  health  sci- 
ences. With  ttie  Cor>gress'  help,  the  interests 
of  bettenng  human  knowledge  and  maintain- 
ing U.S.  leadership  in  the  health  sciences  was 
achieved. 

I  am  disappointed  at  Dr.  Wyngaarden  s  de- 
parture. His  will  be  large  shoes  to  fill  His 
vision  was  great  and  the  tasks  facing  his  suc- 
cessor will  t>e  truly  ctiallengir^. 

We  are  only  now  coming  to  the  realization 
of  the  sacrifices — personal  and  financial— of 
public  service.  To  James  Wyngaarden — physi 
cian  and  scientist — it  is  a  special  pleasure  to 
thank  him  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in  tnbute  to 
Or.  Jim  Wyngaarden  as  he  leaves  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  after  7  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  as  its  Director  Or  Wyngaarden 
has  served  his  country  with  distinction  and 
with  dedication.  As  a  physician  and  a  scientist, 
he  fully  devoted  himself  to  the  ultimate  mis- 
sion of  the  NIH — saving  people's  lives. 

Biomedical  research  is  an  excellent  invest- 
ment in  the  health  of  America.  The  knowledge 
we  learn  from  these  programs  helps  our  doc- 
tors to  find  new  treatments.  People  across 
America  and,  indeed,  around  the  world  have 
benefited  from  our  research  programs  at  Be- 
thesda.  Everyor>e  owes  Dr.  Wyngaarden  a 
deep  measure  of  gratitude  for  the  progress  he 
has  forged  at  NIH  In  ttwse  past  7  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  memtier  of  the  Ap- 
propnatior^  Subcommittee  responsible  for 
NIH,  I  was  most  Impressed  with  the  good  doc 
tor's  IntelkgerKe,  sir^cerity,  and  tfxxoughness 
durir>g  his  testimony  before  our  committee 
Every  year.  I  looked  forward  to  learning  about 
the  excrtmg  progress  that  his  scientists  have 
been  makir>g.  We  on  Appropnalior^  wiH 
deepty  miss  his  preaence  at  our  heanngs 

Or  Wyngaarden  was  committed  to  attract 
ing  the  ablest  minds  In  the  country  and  to 
bulking  the  finest  medical  research  program 
m  the  world.  In  spile  of  misguKJed  efforts  to 
slow  biomedical  spending.  Dr.  Wyngaarden. 
Chainnan  Natcher  of  the  subcommittee  and  I 
worked  together  to  double  NIH's  appropnatnn 
to  newly  S7.1  biiion  in  fiscal  year  1969  We 
aN  worked  together  to  make  sure  ttve  new 
money  «Mnt  to  funding  additional  research 
grants,  heing  the  best  scwnMsts  and  doctors, 
ar>d  prowkfeng  the  taghest  itandardi  o4  dimcal 
care  at  the  InsBMaa. 

We  iM  Vw  HouM  and  our  rnlanQiina  m  the 
Senato  hawe  aanl  to  Vw  President  for  hm  ng- 
dactartng  the  l»9as  aa 
eH  the  Brain.  This  botd 


known  to  man,  inckidng 


Huntington's  Disease.  Dr.  Wyngaarden  vigor- 
ously supported  this  initiative  and  he  was  in- 
strun>ental  in  bringing  this  exciting  new  pro- 
gram to  fruition. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  proudest  days  of 
my  life  is  when  I  attended  the  grourxjbreaking 
ceremony  for  the  new  child  health  neurosci- 
ence  facility.  This  project  means  a  lot  to  me 
tiecause  child  f^alth  means  a  lot  to  me.  After 
years  of  planning,  Or  Wyngaarden  worked 
with  me  to  make  this  protect  come  true 

As  everyone  krwws,  AIDS  has  t>ecome  the 
public  health  threat  of  the  eighties.  From  the 
t)eginning,  the  good  doctor  confronted  the 
AIDS  challenge  with  fresh  initiatives  to  fight 
this  temble  disease.  With  his  leadership  and 
foresight,  we  quickly  initiated  and  expanded 
funds  for  AIDS  research  at  NIH  to  over  $600 
million  last  year  with  excellent  prospects  for 
continued  growth  in  this  vital  research  mis- 
sion. 

Tireless  in  his  efforts,  unwavenng  in  his  de- 
votion to  duty  and  forthright  in  his  compassion 
for  people  in  need.  Dr.  Wyngaarden  has  left 
his  indelible  mark  as  the  finest  Director  of  the 
Naitonal  Institutes  of  Health.  We  all  wish  the 
good  doctor  well  in  his  r^ew  endeavors.  Or 
Wyngaarden,  it  is  your  energy  and  foresight 
that  has  made  the  NIH  the  undisputed  world 
leader  in  biomedical  research,  and  America  is 
forever  ptood  of  you  for  your  extraordinary  ef- 
forts 

Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker,  today,  we  pay  tntxjte 
to  Or  James  Wyngaarden  as  he  leaves  the 
position  of  NIH  Director  after  8  years  of  distin- 
guisried  service 

The  past  century  has  seen  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (NIH)  grow  from  a  or>e-room 
laboratory  in  the  attic  of  the  Manne  Health 
Service  Hospital  on  Staten  Island,  NY,  into  a 
renowned  biomedical  research  institution  in 
Bethesda,  MD  Throughout  this  century,  NIH 
has  achieved  significant  progress  across  all 
frontiers  of  science  for  health.  The  NIH  Direc- 
tors, past  and  present,  are  to  be  congratulat- 
ed for  ttie  course  they  charted  for  biomedical 
research  and  the  contntxitions  the  results 
have  made  to  health  promotion,  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  disease,  arxJ  txXh  the  eco- 
rK>mic  and  physical  health  of  ttie  world. 

As  we  all  know,  the  mission  of  NIH  is  to  im- 
prove tt>e  health  of  the  Nation  by  increasing 
the  understandmg  of  process  underlying 
human  health,  disabtMy,  and  disease;  advanc- 
ing knowledge  concernir>g  the  health  effects 
of  interactions  t>etween  man  and  the  environ- 
ment; and  developing  and  improving  methods 
of  preventing,  detecting,  diagnosing,  and  treat- 
ing disease  Or  Wyngaarden  deserves,  and 
lias  receM^ed,  high  marks  for  his  effective 
stewardship  m  carrying  out  this  mission.  In 
domg  so,  he  has  demonstrated  a  unique  abith 
ty  to  focus  NIH  resources  on  the  biomedk:al 
research  pnonkes  which  have  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  enharice  the  near-term  and  the 
kxtgar  term  health  of  our  ctkzens. 

Or  Wyngardan  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  moat  vnportanl  aspects  of  advancing 
soanMk:  knowtadga  m  a  coet-effective 
manrwr— oooparakon  and  ooUaboratoon. 
Under  his  ^adanca,  NIH  has  bacoma  wi  ax- 
amptary  mortal  al  rnnparalinn  and  coiabora- 
hon,  not  only  wNh  other  Fartaral  organizaiona. 
but  with  acadanka.  the  private  sector,  and 
wMh  mvaskgalers  m  other  countries  m  devel- 


oping and  implementing  research  programs  ot 
mutual  interest. 

At  the  same  time.  Or.  Wyngaarden  gavi 
high  pnonty  to  the  implementatkDn  of  aound 
pnnciples  of  science  polk:y.  For  example,  i\ 
response  to  the  1986  Federal  Technology 
Transfer  Act,  which  was  Initiated  by  the  Conv 
mittee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology, 
he  established  the  Office  of  Invention  On^ 
opment  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  technology 
from  NIH  lat>oratones  to  the  private  sectalor 
further  development  and  commerciaKzalion. 
This  program,  designed  to  encourage  NIH  sci- 
entists to  enter  Into  cooperative  research  am 
development  agreements  with  Industry  to  ben- 
efit public  health  while  protecting  each  organi- 
zations' primary  goals,  Is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  Federal  Government. 

While  establishing  prudent  biomedrcal  re- 
search priorities  for  NIH,  Dr.  Wyngaarden  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  Importance  of  balancing 
research  with  the  availability  of  scientific  man- 
power, public  understanding  of  science,  nexi- 
bility  for  scientific  creativity  and  innovation, 
consideratkjn  of  social  and  ethical  concerns, 
and  the  influences  of  political  interests.  Du»ig 
his  tenure  at  NIH,  he  generously  shared  lis 
expertise  and  insight  with  the  Congress 

Dr.  Wyngaarden  has  been  extremely  helpfu 
to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology.  Although  the  committee  does  not 
have  direct  responsibility  for  the  authorizatiOB 
of  biomedical  research,  we  are  responsible  for 
assuring  that  Federal  funds  expended  for  sci- 
ence and  technology  are  in  the  best  public  in- 
terest and  that  potential  disadvantages  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  are  minimized.  In  Um 
regard,  Dr.  Wyngaarden  has  assisted  the  com- 
mittee on  a  tjroad  range  of  issues  such  ai 
The  appropriate  use  of  animal  In  research;  co- 
ordination of  biotechnology  research;  effective 
approaches  to  science  education;  motivating 
government/industry/university  partnershps; 
mechanisms  for  setting  prionties  for  science; 
incentives  for  entiancing  technology  transfer 
and  approaches  to  monitoring  scientifk;  mis- 
conduct. Through  his  testimony  before  ow 
committee,  he  has  demonstrated  considerable 
expertise,  not  only  in  the  understanding  of 
these  complex  science  policies,  but  In  cre- 
atively developing  administrative  techniques 
which  ensure  that  science  and  health  policiet 
will  achieve  the  maximum  benefit  for  sodely. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technotogy,  I  wish  to 
extend  our  sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  Dr.  Wyngaarden  for  his  outstanding  contn- 
buttons  to  science  and  the  health  of  ou 
Nation.  Management  of  the  worid's  most  re- 
nowned t>k>medKal  enterprise  Is  an  enormous 
task— Or.  Wyngaarden  is  a  master  the  Con- 
gress and  tfie  publk;  shaU  k>ng  remember. 
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There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memben 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  te 
revise  tuid  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKi3i  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bbuuji).  Is  there  objectitm  to  the  r^ 
quest  of  the  gentleDkan  from  Pmnayl- 
vania? 


D  1450 

OPPOSE  RULE  ON  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BiRMAN).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
DA  [Mr.  Kyl]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  the  rule 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  author- 
isation bill,  and  then  specifically  get  in 
s  little  bit  to  the  subject  of  SDI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule,  I  think  re- 
quires some  clarification  because  of 
the  debate  that  occurred  about  an 
hour  ago.  and  we  will  be  voting  on  this 
rule  in  about  2  more  hours,  at  4:30. 

I  think  our  Members  need  to  know 
exactly  what  this  rule  provides  for. 
The  rule  should  be  opposed  because, 
in  effect,  what  it  does  is  to  deny  the 
minority,  many  Members  on  the  Re- 
'  publican  side  of  the  aisle,  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  alternative  ideas. 
In  numy  cases,  substitutes  from  our 
nnklng  Member  were  denied,  and  a 
variety  of  amendments,  by  Republican 
Members  were  deemed  to  be  not  in 
order  when  subjects  similarly  dealt 
with  by  Members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  were  permitted.  So  it  is  not  a 
fair  vote,  and  it  ought  to  be  opposed 
(or  that  reason. 

There  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  rule  ought  to  be  opposed, 
and  that  is  because  it  does  not  permit 
Members  time  to  debate  the  various 
subjects  that  are  very  important  to 
the  defense  and  to  the  establishment 
of  defense  policy  in  this  country. 

Our  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Ddxums],  with  whom  I  rarely  have 
any  kind  of  substantive  agreement, 
made  a  point  with  which  I  agree,  that 
there  are  very  important  issues  that 
will  not  get  the  time  and  debate  they 
deserve.  He  has  a  couple  of  issues  on 
SRAM  T  and  Follow  on  to  Lance 
[POTLl.  Those  programs  ought  to  be 
supported.  We  supported  them  in  full 
conunittee.  I  expect  the  House  will 
support  them.  He  would  like  to  elimi- 
nate the  funding  for  them.  He  is 
wrong.  However,  the  debate  that  he 
would  encourage  is  an  important 
debate,  and  we  ought  to  have  more 
than  5  minutes  to  discuss  that. 

The  rule  ought  to  be  opposed.  Now  I 
would  like  to  get  into  more  detail  with 
respect  to  SDI. 

Historically,  on  the  funding  level  for 
SDI,  the  committee  has  made  in  order 
t  rule  which  would  take  the  high  and 
the  low  funding  proposals  and  end  up 
voting  last  on  a  level  of  funding  closest 
to  the  committee  mark.  That  has  been 
done  under  the  king-of-the-hill  type  of 
rule.  This  year,  however,  that  is  not 
the  way  it  is  done. 

The  amendment  which  has  funding 
closest  to  the  conunittee  mark  is  my 


amendment,  to  fund  it  at  zero  grovrth 
$3.8  billion,  last  year  fimding  level 
plus  inflation.  That  is  closest  to  the 
conunittee  mark  of  $3.5  billion.  How- 
ever, instead  of  making  the  rule  in 
order  to  permit  the  king  of  the  hill  to 
operate  in  a  fashion  where  my  amend- 
ment would  be  the  last  one  considered, 
my  amendment  is  the  very  first  one  to 
be  considered,  then  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Dellums'  amend- 
ment, and  then  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  Mr.  Bennett's  amendment. 
Mr.  Bennett's  amendment  is  only  for 
$2.8  bUUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  what 
the  SDI  votes  are.  They  are  basically  3 
amendments:  The  first  one  is  mine, 
which  would  establish  funding  at  $3.8 
billion.  That  is  zero  growth,  represent- 
ing last  year's  funding  of  $3.7  plus 
$126  million,  representing  the  3.4  in- 
flation we  had  this  year.  The  second 
amendment  is  the  Delliuns-Boxer 
amendment  at  $1.3  billion;  and  essen- 
tially that  amendment  would  kill  the 
SDI  Program.  It  would  not  even 
permit  the  United  States  to  keep  up 
with  the  technological  basic  research, 
to  know  what  the  Soviet  Union  might 
be  doing.  The  third  amendment  is  the 
Beimett  amendment  at  $2.8  billion, 
plus  $245  million  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  programs.  Now.  the  Bennett 
amendment,  likewise,  would  permit 
the  United  States  to  have  very,  very 
little  more  than  a  basic  research  pro- 
gram, would  not  let  the  United  States 
decide  in  4  years  whether  or  not  to  go 
forward  with  SDI,  would  not  permit 
that  decision  that  the  President  has 
asked  for,  and  it  would  not  permit  the 
United  States  to  fund  both  short-term 
and  long-term  programs.  We  would 
either  have  to  choose  between  short- 
term  and  long-term  programs,  or  we 
would  have  to  compromise  both,  in  a 
way  the  Department  of  Defense  says 
we  would  accomplish  nothing.  Those 
are  the  three  levels  of  funding. 

If  all  three  amendments  fail,  then 
we  will  end  up  with  $3.5  billion  level 
determined  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  might,  for  the  puri>ose  of  the  body, 
review  the  funding  level  that  the 
Senate  and  the  administration  have 
provided. 

The  administration,  the  Reagan- 
Bush  original  budget,  asked  for  $5.6 
billion  for  SDI  for  fiscal  1990.  Secre- 
tary Cheney,  on  the  orders  of  the 
President,  cut  a  billion  dollars  out  of 
that  funding  request  when  he  submit- 
ted the  budget  to  Congress  for  $4.6  bil- 
lion. However,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  cut  $1.1  bUllon  more 
from  SDI  funding,  and  took  it  down  to 
$3.5  billion.  Fortimately,  the  Senate 
has  acted  on  this;  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  in  their 
wisdom,  funded  the  SDI  program  at 
$4.3  billion,  which  is  a  very  responsible 
and  reasonable  level  of  fimdlng.  It 
would    be    entirely    appropriate,    of 


course,  for  this  body  to  bring  the  fund- 
ing level  up  somewhere  near  the 
Senate,  but  obviously,  we  are  not 
going  to  do  that.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
when  the  time  comes,  to  at  least  sup- 
port my  amendment  which  calls  for 
fimding  at  $3.8  billion. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  that  is 
not  fair  about  the  rule,  and  that  is 
that  inunediately  after  the  vote  on  the 
SDI  funding  level,  we  vote  on  the 
three  add-backs  that  it  will  be  argued 
are  only  possible  to  achieve  If  we  vote 
for  the  Bennett  amendment,  which 
would  cut  the  fimding  down  to  $2.8 
billion  as  I  indicated. 

It  would  be  argued  that  only  by 
doing  that  can  we  support  the  war  on 
drugs,  csui  we  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment, and  support  the  addition  of  ad- 
ditional conventional  weapons  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] wants  to  add.  That  is  not  true  at 
all.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  vote  for  the 
drug  interdiction  money,  we  can  vote 
for  the  envlromnental  cleanup  money, 
we  can  vote  for  additional  convention- 
al spending  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  proposes,  if  we 
desire;  and  we  do  not  have  to  support 
the  Bennett  amendment  on  SDI  in 
order  to  do  that.  This  is  not  a  reconcil- 
iation bill.  This  bill  is  too  complex, 
with  so  many  amendments  to  spend 
money,  and  to  add  back,  and  to  take 
away,  that  it  is  not  going  to  balance; 
we  will  not  have  balanced  the  books  at 
the  end  of  the  process,  and  we  do  not 
have  that  obligation  in  voting  for  the 
very  first  set  of  amendments  on  SDI. 

So  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  war  on  drugs  and  to  support 
the  environmental  cleanup,  to  support 
the  Bennett  amendment.  We  can  still 
support  either  the  committee  level  or 
the  Kyl  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  conclude  this 
point  on  the  subject  of  SDI.  unless  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  would  like  to 
intercede  here.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
was  not  going  to  speak  specifically,  but 
in  most  general  terms.  I  would  like  to 
support  what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
As  I  pointed  out.  and  I  will  point  out 
again  when  we  get  into  the  bill  itself,  I 
am  very  distressed  over  the  rule  that 
was  given  the  Members,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BoNiOR]  was  surprised  as  he 
said  that  he  was,  because  at  no  time 
did  I,  as  a  ranking  member,  agree  that 
this  was  fair,  that  this  was  equitable, 
that  the  interests  of  either  the  minori- 
ty or  the  administration  had  adequate- 
ly been  addressed,  or  that  we  would  be 
given  an  equal  opportunity  to  advance 
our  point. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  when  we  were 
discussing  the  rule,  I  think  it  was 
about  four  budget  cycles  ago,  there 
were  144  Members  that  prefiled  with 
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the  Committee  on  Rules.  Under  the 
rules  that  had   been   propounded   or 
promulgated  at  that  time,  we  had  to 
do  that,  in  order,   hopefully,   to  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  amendments 
that  were  continually  filed  to  the  De- 
fense bill,  so  that  we  could  at  least  ter- 
minate  the   number  of  amendments 
and  reach  a  final  conclusion  on  the 
Defense  bill.  Of  144  amendments  that 
were  filed.  143  were  made  in  order,  and 
one  was  not  made  in  order.  That  was 
because    word    came    down    from    on 
high,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that 
they  did  not  want  my  amendment,  the 
1  amendment  out  of  144  that  was  not 
allowed,  to  be  offered  on  the  floor,  was 
because   it   had   to  deal   with   Davis- 
Bacon  and  organized  labor  did  not  like 
it,  so  the  Committee  on  Rules  at  some 
one's  behest,  disallowed  the  1  amend- 
ment out  of  144. 

Well,  this  was  some  3  or  4   years 
later,  today,  and  I  took  comfort  in  a 
statement  of  our  new  Speaker  when 
he  said,  "I  will  do  what  I  can  every  day 
that  I  serve  in  this  office  to  ensure  the 
rights    and    the    privileges    of    each 
Member  of  the  House  are  respected 
and  to  ensure  that  the  procedure  is 
fair  to  all."  This   is  a  quote  of  our 
Speaker.  I  said,  "Hey.  we  have  turned 
the  comer,   this   is   a  new  day.   and 
maybe  in  the  minority  are  going  to  get 
a  fair  shake  after  all,"  and  when  we  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  they  will 
take  this  up  on  the  merits,  and  we  will 
be   treated   fairly,   even   though   they 
have  2  to  1  plus  1  vote  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  maybe  now  is  a  new  day 
and  we  will  be  treated  differently,  and 
things  will  be  voted  on  on  the  merits, 
and  we  will  be  given  a  chance  to  vote 
up  and  down  on  issues,  and  we  will  see 
the  cessation  of  the  practice,  if  there 
is  something  that  the  majority  wants, 
they  waive  the  rules  and  do  not  en- 
force them,  but  if  they  want  to  en- 
force the  rules  and  do  not  like  some- 
thing, they  insist  on  the   rules,  but 
waiver  of  the  budget,  waiver  of  points 
of  order,  waiver  of  everything  if  they 
want.  Well,  they  have  the  votes  to  do 
it,  so  nothing  much  we  can  do.  So  I  am 
looking  with  anticipation  and  pleasure 
to  the  time  and  to  the  words  of  our 
new  Speaker  saying.  "We  are  going  to 
do  everything  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
cedure is  fair  to  all." 


D  1500 

So  then  we  come  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee with  this  bill,  with  217  amend- 
ments that  have  been  prefiled  and 
that  the  Rules  Committee  was  being 
asked  to  make  in  order.  So  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  one  amendment, 
and  that  is  coming  up  on  Tuesday. 

The  way  the  thing  is  structured. 
today  being  Monday,  we  will  have  the 
rule,  with  a  vote  on  the  rule  up  or 
down,  and  general  debate  on  the  bill. 
Normally  we  would  have  4  hours  of 
general  debate,  but  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee 


and  myself,  we  said  that  2  hours  is 
enough.  There  is  hardly  a  corporal  of 
the  guard  anyway  here  to  hear  the 
debate,  but  we  put  it  in  the  Record. 

So  we  start  on  Tuesday  with  the 
amending  process,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out.  SDI  is  supposed 
to  be  the  first  thing  out  of  the  box. 
We  had  in  committee  said.  'Well,  we 
have  a  committee  position,  and  that  is 
$3.5  billion  for  SDI."  There  will  be  one 
amendment  that  will  be  offered.  This 
was  offered  in  our  committee  to  at 
least  fund  it  at  last  year's  level,  plus 
inflation,  and  that  will  be  the  Kyi 
amendment.  There  will  be  one  to  take 
it  down  below  $2  billion,  and  then 
there  will  be  another  one  will  be  at 
$3.1  billion,  as  I  recall.  That  would  be 
Mr.  Bennetts.  And  then  finally  we 
will  vote  on  that  as  King  of  the  Moun- 
tain, and  even  though  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  is  disadvantaged  by  having 
to  offer  his  first,  something  has  got  to 
be  first,  so  we  can  live  with  that. 

Then  immediately,  and  almost  as  an 
adjunct  or  part  of  it.  though,  they 
make  in  order  these  three  amend- 
ments to  say,  "Hey.  if  you  cut  this  by 
this  amount  of  money,  these  three 
things  will  follow  immediately.  "  This 
talks  about  drugs,  it  talks  of  cleanup 
and  conventional  weaponry,  and  if  we 
do  not  think  that  tilts  it  in  that  direc- 
tion, if  we  do  not  think  that  skews  it 
toward  a  vote  to  cut,  then  we  are  not 
being  very  practical,  because,  of 
course,  everybody  knows  these  three 
things  are  tacked  on  to  follow  immedi- 
ately. Just  on  the  heels  of  the  motion 
to  cut.  so  then  you  can  add  back  the 
things  you  want  in  your  favorite  pro- 
gram—drug enforcement,  conventional 
weaponry,  and  toxic  waste  cleanup. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  in- 
terrupt the  gentleman  right  there, 
does  the  gentleman  know  why  this  was 
not  done  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee? I  know  we  talked  about  it 
there,  but  why  did  we  not  go  ahead 
and  cut  this  money  out  of  SDI  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  drug 
enforcement  and  for  the  environment"* 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  As  I  recall,  there 
was  money  in  the  bill  for  drugs.  There 
also  was  unexpended  money  last  year 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  for  drug 
interdiction  and  the  so-called  drug 
wars,  and  the  administration  did  not 
ask  for  this.  This  was  an  add-on. 

Assuming  all  this  is  good,  even  the 
handling  of  it.  though,  makes  it  look 
as  though  it  is  tacked  on.  It  is  in  effect 
tacked  on.  and  it  skews  it  in  one  direc- 
tion. We  cannot  put  any  other  spin  on 
it;  it  is  just  there. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  just 
make  this  point,   in  fact,   it  was  an- 
nounced  in   the   full   Armed  Services 
Committee  that  that  was  the  intention 
all  along. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Exactly. 
Mr.  KYL.  To  save  the  money. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  that  we  would 
not  cut  it  there  because  we  are  going 
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to  the  floor  with  it  so  then  it  can  be 
taken  out  and  plugged  into  these  fa- 
vorite programs.  And  who  is  going  to 
vote  against  drug  enforcement?  Who  U 
going  to  vote  against  conventional 
weaponry  when  we  need  it?  Who  it 
going  to  vote  against  toxic  wast* 
cleanup?  That  is  like  voting  against 
motherhood.  Of  course,  we  all  under- 
stand the  pragmatics  of  these  things. 
So  we  are  going  to  prejudice  the  fund- 
ing of  it  because  we  know  as  a  part  of 
it  that  this  follows. 

Then  we  come  to  burden-sharing  i 
do  not  know  why  that  is  in  here.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  major  amendment 
Why  it  is  No.  2  on  the  list.  I  do  not 
know.  They  gave  it  30  minutes. 

Then  we  get  into  the  procurement 
which  is  my  amendment  to  put  iii 
place  of  the  Cheney  budget.  This  is  an 
amendment  that  was  offered  in  com- 
mittee, and  it  failed  on  a  26-26  tie  It 
simply  says  that  the  budget  as  it  came 
over  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  be  put  back  in  place,  which 
eliminates  three  things  which  have 
been  added.  The  V-22  was  added,  the 
F-14-D  was  added,  and  at  one  point  $1 
billion  for  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
was  added.  Then  if  this  should  prevail, 
if  my  amendment  for  the  Cheney 
budget  should  prevail,  then  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]  was  im- 
mediately stepping  on  the  heels  of 
that.  They  give  40  minutes  to  put 
these  things  back  in.  There  is  no  space 
in  between.  The  Rules  Committe  says, 
"OK,  if  he  wins  on  that,  immediately 
on  the  next  amendment,  you  are  up. 
You  have  40  minutes  to  put  it  back 
in.  " 

I  have  failed  an  amendment  to  strike 
each  of  these  three  things,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  package.  What  happens  to 
it?  Does  it  come  up  next?  No.  Does  it 
come  up  the  next  day?  No.  It  comes  up 
the  third  day  as  amendment  No.  25  if 
we  get  to  it.  That  is  given  5  minutes  a 
side.  And  then  it  is  a  package  that  you 
cannot  even  attack  on  each  individual 
element  on  it.  that  is.  the  V-22  or  the 
P-14-D.  You  have  got  to  vote  for  the 
whole  package.  This  is  an  example, 
they  say.  that  the  procedure  is  free 
and  fair  to  call. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  you  carmot  vote  inde- 
pendently? If  you  are  trying  to  strike 
one  of  these  programs,  you  cannot  do 
it.  that  it  is  either  all  or  nothing,  the 
V-22  and  the  F-14-D? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  exactly 
right.  The  Rules  Conunittee  is  bending 
over  backward  to  be  fair,  as  I  heard 
this  morning.  They  say  you  cannot 
vote  for  just  one  of  these.  If  you  want 
to  vote  for  the  V-22  because  you  have 
an  interest  in  that  but  you  are  really 
not  supportive  of  the  P-14-D,  you  just 
have  one  vote. 

Mr.  KYL.  You  cannot  separate  them 
out? 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  You  cannot  sepa- 
rate them  out;  you  have  got  to  vote  for 
both  of  them.  So  we  have  a  lot  of  gen- 
eral support  for  it  in  that  way.  That  is 
what  they  call  being  fair.  So  you  can 
go  through  the  entire  nile  setting 
these  things  out.  as  to  how  they  have 
structured  it. 

I  had  an  amendment  that  was  in 
order  and  that  was  germane  to  restore 
$300  million  to  the  research  and  devel- 
opment budget  of  the  B-2.  What  hap- 
pened to  it?  In  the  Rules  Conunittee 
they  tentatively  accepted  it.  and  I  am 
told  by  my  members  that  they  got  up 
and  were  walking  out  of  the  room 
when  one  of  the  members  came  back 
in  the  room  and  said.  "Wait  a  minute. 
I  don't  like  where  the  money  is  coming 
from.  It  is  coming  out  of  the  NASA 
space  money,  and  I  don't  like  that." 

Even  though  it  was  add-on  money 
and  it  was  not  in  the  budget  as  it  came 
over,  they  went  back  in  and  said, 
"Well,  we  will  disallow  the  amendment 
unless  the  author  can  think  of  some- 
thing as  an  alternative." 

This  was  2  minutes  before  they 
voted.  I  was  not  there.  This  was  Friday 
afternoon.  I  think  I  had  gone.  They 
said  they  would  disallow  it  unless  an 
alternative  source  of  funding  comes 
forward. 

So  I  am  not  even  allowed  to  offer 
the  amendment  now.  That  illustrates 
how  fair  everything  is  around  here 
from  the  Rules  Conmiittee.  So  this  is  a 
travesty  when  we  start  to  talk  about 
fairness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  will  vote 
down  this  rule  and  try  to  send  a  mes- 
sage and  see  if  we  can  get  a  little  bit 
more  level  playing  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
illustrates  why  so  many  of  us  are 
going  to  vote  against  this  rule.  When 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Coramittee  cannot  get  his 
amendments  in  order  and  bring  them 
to  the  floor  and  debate  them,  not 
guaranteeing  that  we  are  going  to  win, 
but  at  least  to  debate  them,  when  that 
Is  not  permitted  by  the  rule,  it  does 
not  suggest  fairness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  my  remain- 
ing time  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  this 
SDI  Program,  because  there  has  been 
some  confusion  about  just  exactly  why 
we  should  have  an  SDI  Program.  I 
conomend  to  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that  even  with  a  $3.8  billion  funding 
level,  which  is  zero  growth,  the  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  cutback  drastical- 
ly. The  administration  supports  that 
level  of  funding  only  because  there  is 
no  amendment  to  fund  it  at  the  $4-6 
billion  level  that  was  reconMnended  by 
Secretary  Cheney. 

Why  do  we  need  SDI?  Let  me  quick- 
ly go  through  six  reasons  why  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  this  program.  The 
first  reason  that  we  need  SDI  goes  to 
the  very  point  that  President  Bush 


made  when  he  came  into  office  and 
asked  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
our  defense  posture  and  our  policy.  He 
told  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
others  in  the  adtoinistration  to  chal- 
lenge the  assumptions,  to  ask  the 
tough  questions,  including  those  at>out 
SDI,  and  when  all  of  the  work  was 
done  and  the  report  came  back,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  resounding  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  was  that  it  was 
critical  that  this  Nation  continue  our 
SDI  Program  to  enhance  deterrence. 
That  is  the  No.  1  reason  why  we  need 
the  SDI  Program,  to  enhance  deter- 
rence and  place  it  on  a  more  stable 
basis,  a  basis  that  relies  upon  defense 
in  addition  to  the  offense  that  we  al- 
ready have. 
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The  idea,  we  all  are  aware,  is  that,  if 
the  enemy  knows  that  he  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  an  attack,  then  he  will  be  de- 
terred from  attacking,  and  SDI  will 
inject  just  enough  doubt  into  that 
equation  and  complicate  the  plans  of 
the  enemy  to  an  extent  that  we  are 
confident  that  no  attack  would  occur. 
That  is  what  we  mean  by  deterrence. 

The  second  reason  is  that  SDI  will 
provide,  at  robust  funding  levels,  a 
hedge  against  Soviet  breakout  of  the 
ABM  treaty.  The  Soviets  have  been 
si>ending  much  more  than  we  have,  8 
to  10  times  as  much  as  the  United 
States  has,  on  strategic  defenses,  and 
in  fact  has  a  partial  defense,  strategic 
defense,  system  in  place.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  the  components  in 
place  for  a  major  breakout  from  the 
ABM  treaty.  So,  it  is  critical  that  we 
have  the  ability  to  quickly  put  into 
place  the  same  thing  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  able  to  deploy.  And  whatever 
else  is  happening.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  whatever  may  be  hap- 
pening with  respect  to  perestroika  and 
glasnost,  and  whatever  may  be  hap- 
pening with  the  talk  of  reducing  their 
conventional  forces  (so  far  it  is  only 
talk,  no  action,  but  they  say  that  they 
will  reduce  them  eventually)  there  is 
no  suggestion  in  the  Soviet  Union  that 
they  are  curtailing  their  scientific  and 
technological  research.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Secretary  Cheney  has  pointed 
out  that  in  the  area  of  high  technolo- 
gy the  Soviets  are  proceeding  apace;  so 
the  second  reason  for  SDI  is  simply  to 
be  able  to  match  the  Soviets  in  what 
they  may  do. 

Third,  as  the  Soviets  evolve  more 
mobile  systems,  we  cannot  hold  them 
at  risk  with  offensive  weapons.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  gets  into  the  B-2  debate 
we  have  already  begun  here.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  of  us  that  the  B-2  is  not 
currently  capable  of  relocating  targets 
that  move  around.  We  are  talking  now 
about  the  Soviet  SS-24  and  SS-25  mis- 
siles. Those  are  the  missiles  that  are 
on  railroad  cars  and  are  on  trucks  that 
travel  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  could  not  find  those  weapons,  and 


even  a  B-2  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
find  those  weapons.  As  a  result,  the 
mobile  systems  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  really  immune  from  an  attack  by 
the  United  States,  and  we  cannot  hold 
them  at  risk.  As  a  result,  they  have 
the  capability  of  launching  a  first 
strike  agrainst  us  with  these  weapons. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  defend 
against  those  weapons,  and  that  is 
what  SDI  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  United  States 
must  evolve  to  a  mix  of  both  offense 
and  defense  in  order  to  have  the  most 
credible  deterrent.  That  is  what  SDI 
does. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Soviets  have  always  followed  this 
policy. 

The  fourth  reason  for  SDI  is  that  it 
provides  an  insurance  policy  with  re- 
spect to  our  START  negotiations. 
Think  of  this,  my  colleagues,  that,  as 
the  number  of  warheads  is  reduced 
under  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks,  where  we  get  down  to  50  percent 
of  the  number  of  warheads  we  cur- 
rently have,  and  maybe  much,  much 
below  that,  then  cheating  places  a 
much  higher  risk  on  the  United 
States. 

It's  a  lot  like  two  people  that  have 
six  guns  facing  off,  and  there  are  five 
or  six  bullets  in  the  chamber.  Say  five 
bullets,  and  the  other  one  cheats  and 
puts  one  more  bullet  in.  That  does  not 
make  a  difference.  But,  if  each  side 
only  has  one  bullet,  and  the  other  side 
cheats  and  puts  in  another  one  or  two 
bullets,  he  obtains  the  maximum  ad- 
vantage, an  order  of  magnitude  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  SDI  there  is  an  in- 
surance policy  against  cheating  be- 
cause it  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  much  the  Soviets  cheat,  how 
many-additional  warheads  they  have. 
We  have  an  insurance  policy  to  pro- 
tect us  from  those  warheads  coming 
onto  the  United  States,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  note  in  that  respect 
that  the  American  people  overwhelm- 
ingly believe  that  we  should  have  this 
kind  of  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  gets  me  into  the 
next  reason,  the  fifth  reason,  for  SDI, 
and  that  is  to  protect  us  against  an  ac- 
cidental launch  or  a  laimch  by  a  Third 
World  coimtry.  According  to  a  recent 
statement  by  the  CIA  Director,  Wil- 
liam Webster,  there  are  going  to  be  15 
countries  within  the  next  10  years 
that  have  ballistic  missile  capabilities. 
If  any  of  those  countries  decide  to  put 
a  chemical  warhead  on  any  of  these 
missiles,  and  they  are  very  easy  to 
manufacture,  then  they  can  hold  at 
risk  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  absolutely  no  ca- 
pability of  defending  against  that 
whatsoever.  We  cannot  stop  that  kind 
of  a  missile,  nor  could  we  stop  an  acci- 
dental launch  by  the  Soviets  or  some 
other  power. 
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As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
SDI  which  could  provide  us  with  that 
kind    of    protection;    and    again,    the 
American  people  wonder  why  we  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  protection.  With 
all  of  the  money  that  we  are  spending, 
why  have  we  not  seen  fit  to  protect 
our  people  against  this  kind  of  attack? 
Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  SDI  would  pro- 
mote  the   United  States'  negotiating 
position  in  both  the  START  and  D 
and  S  talks.  Ambassador  Rowny  has 
recently  confirmed  this.  He  said  that 
the  SDI  would  tell  the  Soviets  that 
the  United  States  has  the  will  to  pro- 
tect its  people.  We  will  not  be  deterred 
by  the  Soviets  from  engaging  in  this 
kind  of  a  research  program  and  ulti- 
mately deploying   it   because   it   is   a 
nonthreatening  way  of  providing  pro- 
tection for  us  and,  therefore,  deter- 
rence.   It    increases    our    leverage    in 
these   START   talks   and   conversely. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  unilateral  reduction  in 
SDI  fimding.  where  we  get  no  quid  pro 
quo    from    the    Soviets    whatsoever 
(where   we   just   reduce   the   funding 
down  to  the  Dellums  or  Bennett  level. 
for  example)— this  simply  tempts  the 
Soviets  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  us  to 
make  additional  concessions.  The  Sovi- 
ets would  say,  "Let  us  agree  to  nothing 
at  the  bargaining  table,  because,  after 
all,  that  compliant  U.S.  Congress  may 
give  us  something  more  next  year,  so 
why  should  we  negotiate  with  them  at 
the  bargaining  table?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  all  reasons 
why  we  need  SDI. 

Let  me  close  with  the  subject  briefly 
of  whether  we  can  afford  SDI.  Obvi- 
ously the  first  question  is,  'What  price 
freedom?" 

At  the  Cheney  request,  SDI  is  just  a 
little  bit  over  1  percent  of  our  defense 
budget,  1  percent,  and  it  represents 
about  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
entire  U.S.  Federal  budget.  We  spend 
more  money  going  to  the  movies  than 
we  are  talking  about  spending  on  SDI. 
We  spend  almost  as  much  money 
buying  panty  hose  in  this  country 
each  year  than  we  are  talking  about 
funding  for  SDI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  are  our  priorities 
if  we  cannot  provide  this  level  of  fund- 
ing simply  to  find  out  the  answers  to 
the  questions  that  our  scientists  have 
been  asking?  Can  we  build  a  deterrent? 
Can  we  build  a  system  that  will  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  a  strate- 
gic attack? 

Over  the  next  5  years  SDI  will  spend 
not  much  more  than  the  V-22  Pro- 
gram, or  then  the  small  ICBM  Pro- 
gram, and  less  than  the  B-2  Program. 
So  it  is  not  the  major  spending  pro- 
gram of  the  defense  budget. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know 
the  cost  of  this  program  has  gone 
down  as  technology  has  progressed 
through  miniaturization,  and  mass 
production  and  so  on.  We  have  re- 
duced many  of  the  component  parts  of 
this  program   to  a  fraction  of  their 


original  cost.  SDI  is  a  cost-efficient 
program.  We  can  find  out  the  answers 
to  the  questions  that  we  have  been 
asking,  and  all  we  ask,  those  of  us  who 
ask  for  a  robust  funding  level— at  least 
last  years  level  of  funding— is  that  the 
funding  go  forward  and  allow  us  to  do 
the  tests  to  answer  the  questions  of 
whether  it  will  work  so  that  we  can 
make  a  deployment  decision  within 
the  4  years  that  President  Bush  has 
requested. 

Is  that  too  much  to  ask,  Mr.  Speak- 
er? I  think  not,  and  that  is  why  I  will 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Kyi 
amendment  which  has  the  modest 
funding  level  of  zero  growth,  last 
years  funding  level  plus  inflation.  I 
will  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
Dellums  amendment  and  to  defeat  the 
Bennett  amendment  and  support  SDI 
at  a  level  that  at  least  permits  us  to 
maintain  the  same  kind  of  program 
that  we  had  last  year. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  rule, 
which  denies  us  a  fair  opportunity  to 
present  these  issues,  and  then  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  funding  SDI 
which  is  before  the  body. 
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STRENGTHENING  THE  CLEAN 
AIR  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
important  day  in  a  10-year  struggle  to 
amend,  and  improve  and  strengthen 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  is  important  be- 
cause today  is  the  day  that  President 
Bush  has  sent  his  proposal,  legislative 
language,  to  the  Hill,  and  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Reilly  has  testified  all  day 
long  at  a  hearing  held  by  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Waxman] 
on  that  legislation. 
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It  is  an  important  day.  because  with 
the  President  joining  this  issue  in  good 
faith,  it  may  provide  the  impetus  nec- 
essary to  at  last  move  in  this  impor- 
tant area  of  legislation.  There  has 
been  a  10-year  stalemate,  and  very 
frankly  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
stalemate  have  been  an  unnecessarily 
strong  pride  of  authorship  by  all  par- 
ties, a  kind  of  certitude  by  everyone 
who  comes  from  all  the  various  angles 
to  this  issue,  that  they  were  the  only 
ones  with  the  answers,  a  real  difficulty 
in  admitting  that  any  other  proposal 
other  than  one's  own  might  have 
merit. 

If  we  are  going  to  finally  pass  im- 
provements to  clean  air  legislation  on 
the  books  in  this  country,  we  need  to 
stop  the  turf  battle  and  instead  do 
some  careful  an  objective  analysis  of 
the    issues    that    are    involved    in    an 


effort  to  get  a  package  of  legislation 
that  will  address  the  ozone  areas  the 
nonattainment  areas,  acid  rain,  and  air 
toxics. 

Because  a  number  of  Members  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  to  provide 
that  kind  of  objective  analysis,  today  g 
number  of  us  wish  to  take  a  look  at 
President  Bush's  proposal  as  it  comes 
to  Congress.  We  want  to  evaluate  spe- 
cifically in  this  special  order  the  ozone 
section.  We  want  to  point  out  where 
we  think  the  President  is  on  the  right 
track  and  we  want  to  point  out  where 
we  think  his  proposal  can  stand  con- 
siderable improvement;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  we  do  not  reject  the 
proposal  out  of  hand,  but  believe  that 
it  is  heading  in  the  right  direction  in  a 
number  of  areas  and  we  will  make  our 
criticisms  in  the  most  positive  sense 
criticisms  not  of  his  intent  or  sincerity 
but  rather  areas  from  which  our  per- 
spective there  could  be  significant  im- 
provements in  the  proposal. 

First  let  me  give  you  just  a  little 
background  on  who  those  of  us  who 
wish  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  are.  We  are  a  group  of  kind  of 
middling  seniority  members  of  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  There  are  nine 
of  us.  We  began  in  the  last  Congress  to 
try  to  see  what  we  could  do  to  bring 
about  at  last  some  agreement  so  that 
we  could  settle  upon  a  clean  air  bill 
that  could  pass  this  Congress  and  go 
to  the  President  for  signature.  In  the 
process  of  doing  that,  we  found  that 
while  we  had  started  out  essentially 
with  an  intent  to  move  the  process,  we 
found  we  could  only  do  that  by  becom- 
ing deeply  involved  in  the  substance. 

Someone  dubbed  us  the  group  of 
nine,  which  got  shortened  to  G-9  and 
a  so-called  G-9  proposal  has  been  kick- 
ing around  for  almost  2  years  and  is 
currently  in  legislation  here  in  the 
House  this  year  as  H.R.  99. 

Our  purpose  was  to  try  to  use  the 
substance  to  demonstrate  where  rea- 
sonable and  rational  compromises 
could  be  made  and  still  have  a  bill  that 
was  a  strong  improvement  over  cur- 
rent law. 

We  are  gratified  that  a  great  many 
of  our  ideas  have  been  included  in  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  subsequent 
to  the  development  of  the  G-9  propos- 
al. Great  pieces  of  our  proposal  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bUl  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman].  Great 
portions  of  our  proposal  are  included 
in  the  President's  bill.  There  are  stUl 
differences,  and  that  is  natural. 

We  believe  that  those  need  objec- 
tives analysis,  rather  than  just  some 
kind  of  turf  protecting  criticism,  and 
that  is  what  we  propose  to  try  to  do 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Cooper],  a  gentleman  who  has  put  a 
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great  deal  of  work  into  the  efforts  of 
the  group  of  nine. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Swift]  who  has  been  a  de 
facto  leader  of  the  group  of  nine,  who 
has  kept  us  at  our  work,  kept  us  doing 
our  Jobs  in  private  seslsons  over  many 
hours,  many  weeks,  many  months,  I 
think  it  might  be  useful  to  describe 
the  philosophy  behind  the  group  of 
nine,  not  only  our  interest  in  moving 
the  process  along,  not  only  our  willing- 
ness to  get  deeply  Involved  in  the  tech- 
nical substance  of  a  lot  of  these  provi- 
sions, but  also  our  willingness  to  really 
come  up  with  new  proposals  that  have 
not  perhaps  been  thought  of  before, 
new  ways  of  looking  at  old  problems, 
instead  of  just  refighting  the  old  bat- 
tles. So  much,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  of  what  we  have  been  here  on 
the  House  floor  and  other  places  is  the 
continuation  of  old  struggles,  rather 
than  trying  to  take  a  simple,  fresh 
look  at  the  problem,  and  deciding  as 
we  think  probably  the  average  Ameri- 
can would  decide  it  if  the  average 
American  had  the  time  and  the  inter- 
est to  look  into  some  of  the  details, 
rather  than  just  take  say  the  industry 
approach  or  the  environmentalist  ap- 
proach, trying  to  take  a  commonsense 
approach  to  that  we  can  strike  some 
sort  of  balance  between  interests,  be- 
cause we  all  have  an  interest,  of 
course,  in  clean  air  and  breathing 
clean  air  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
that  should  come  first,  and  yet  in  all 
the  old  struggles  and  old  battles,  as 
most  Americans  know  now.  we  have 
waited  for  amendments  on  the  Clean 
Air  Act  for  what^over  a  decade  now. 
It  has  been  a  process  of  tremendous 
stalemate. 

I  felt  another  important  aspect  of 
the  work  of  the  group  of  nine  was  the 
willingness  to  be  realistic,  to  be  honest 
with  the  American  i>eople;  not  to  set 
up  false  deadlines  that  we  would  all 
like  to  meet,  but  set  up  realistic  dea- 
lines  and  allow  enough  time  for  plan- 
ning so  that  our  mayors,  our  county 
executives,  our  governments,  all  those 
in  responsibility  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand could  have  time,  not  to  dilly- 
dally around,  but  time  to  carefully 
plan  so  that  we  could  achieve  the  least 
cost  solutions  to  these  problems,  time 
so  that  they  would  feel  the  Federal 
Government  was  treating  them  fairly, 
not  making  them  Jump  through 
hoope,  but  taking  a  careful  step-by- 
Btep  process  to  actually  achieve  the  re- 
ductions that  we  claim  we  are  going  to 
achieve. 

I  think  the  gentleman  and  I  both 
share  the  feeling  that  in  past  legisla- 
tion a  lot  of  f  alM  deadllnei  liave  been 
■eC  up.  a  k>t  of  deadlines  that  no  one 
tataMded  to  meat.  smI  therefore  it  has 
cicettd  at  lei  of  cynician  and  disillu- 
ainnimt  about  our  Government.  It 
has  created  a  lot  of  false  expectations 


on  the  part  of  the  American  people; 
but  nonetheless,  even  realizing  all  this, 
it  is  still  hard,  and  I  think  our  group 
has  been  somewhat  brave  in  trying  to 
be  realistic  about  these  deadlines  and 
to  tell  the  American  people  the  truth, 
to  be  honest  with  you.  that  some  cities 
probably  cannot  be  cleaned  up  by  the 
year  2000  no  matter  what  we  do,  even 
if  we  did  everything  we  know  how  to 
do.  even  if  we  were  willing  to  pay  all  of 
our  money  to  do  it.  the  pollution  prob- 
lems in  some  areas  are  so  bad  that  not 
even  an  effort  by  the  year  2000  could 
do  the  job;  but  nonetheless,  we  want 
to  try  to  do  our  level  best  by  the  year 
2000  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  we 
can.  because  as  I  said  earlier,  all  Amer- 
icans want  to  breathe  clean  air  and 
want  to  breathe  it  now. 

I  would  like,  with  the  gentleman's 
permission  to  look  at  a  particular 
aspect  of  President  Bush's  new  propos- 
al, a  proposal  that  was  just  publicly 
disclosed  last  Friday,  a  proix>sal  that 
just  received  its  first  committee  hear- 
ing today  in  the  subcommittee  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxmam]  of  the  Einergy  and  Com- 
merce Conunittee.  I  would  like,  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  gentle- 
man, to  describe  and  give  very  positive 
criticism,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out 
a  feature  that  I  like  and  a  feature  that 
I  do  not  like  of  the  President's  ap- 
proach. 

The  features  of  the  President's  clean 
air  proposal  that  I  will  conunent  on 
are  the  result  of  the  invisible  fumes 
that  naturally  rise  from  gasoline 
whenever  it  is  exposed  to  the  open  air 
and  evaporates.  These  fumes  are  a 
type  of  volatile  organic  compound  or 
'VOC." 

These  are  deadly  fumes.  The  smell  is 
not  very  offensive  when  you  refuel 
your  car  or  whenever  you  unscrew  the 
cap  on  a  gasoline  can,  but  it  is  still 
deadly  when  inhaled  in  large  quanti- 
ties. I  had  a  childhood  friend  who 
nearly  died  as  a  result  of  smelling  too 
much  of  these  fumes. 

Some  gasoline  evaporates  faster 
than  other  types.  A  measure  of  how 
quickly  gasoline  fumes  are  released 
has  been  formulated;  it's  called  Reid 
vapor  pressure  or  "RVP. "  The  higher 
the  RVP,  the  faster  the  gasoline  evap- 
orates; the  lower  the  RVP,  the  slower 
the  gasoline  evaporates.  Of  course,  all 
gasoline  evaporates  faster  when  tem- 
peratures rise.  This  means  that  gas 
fumes  are  particularly  bad  in  the 
summer. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  aver- 
age American  to  detect  differences  in 
RVP  between  different  types  of  gaso- 
line because  these  fumes  are  invisible. 
Few  Americans  realize  that  our  gaso- 
line has  become  much  more  evapora- 
tive in  recent  years,  that  the  RVP  has 
gone  up. 

This  increase  in  RVP  fumes  seems  to 
suit  the  needs  of  gasoline  refiners  and 
of  the  oil  industry  in  general  rather 


than  the  automobile  industry.  Cars 
seems  to  be  able  to  work  just  as  well  at 
lower  RVP  levels. 

The  EPA  finally  realized  several 
years  ago  that  with  the  billions  of 
automobile  refuelings  and  mileage 
traveled  every  year  in  America  that 
something  needed  to  be  done  about 
the  tremendous  volume  of  fumes  re- 
leased in  the  air.  EPA  set  an  uppor 
RVP  Umit  of  10.5  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  gasoline  so  that  gasoline 
would  not  be  allowed  to  be  more  evap- 
orative than  that.  Some  States  have 
gone  further  than  EPA  by  lowering 
the  RVP  even  further. 

The  Bush  clean  air  plan  deals  with 
this  issue  in  a  way  that  I,  and  the 
group  of  nine,  like,  and  a  way  that  we 
dislike. 

The  "like"  is  the  way  the  Bush  bill 
continues  the  downward  trend  in  RVP 
to  9  pounds  per  square  inch  by  the 
year  1992.  This  reduction  will  not  only 
reduce  the  amount  of  gasoline  fumes 
in  our  air.  but  will  also  do  it  in  the 
most  cost  effective  manner. 

The  recent  report  released  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
[OTA]  just  last  week  indicated  that 
RVP  reductions  are  probably  the 
cheapest  way.  not  only  to  reduce  gaso- 
line vapors,  but  all  types  of  VOC's. 
The  OTA  estimates  that  it  will  cost 
only  $120  to  $750  per  ton  of  VOC's  re- 
moved for  gasoline  refiners  to  change 
their  practices.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  $2,000  to  $3,500  per  ton  cost  for 
most  other  pollution  reduction  strate- 
gies. 

OTA-2  REPEREHCES-RinnrilfC  LOSSES.  EXHAUST- 
READ  OP  STEAM 

The  group  of  nine  likes  this  Bush 
proposal  not  only  because  we  have  had 
a  very  similar  approach  for  over  a  year 
now.  but  also  because  we  feel  that  the 
average  American  wants  the  most  cost- 
effective  way  to  reduce  urban  smog. 
We  feel  that  no  American  wants  to 
throw  money  at  a  problem,  not  even  if 
it  is  a  pollution  problem.  It's  against 
the  interests  of  everyone,  includiitg  en- 
vironmentalists, to  waste  our  money 
on  inefficient  cleanup. 

My  "dislike"  of  the  Bush  plan  stems 
from  the  fact  that  even  with  lower 
RVP.  many,  many  tons  of  gasoline 
vapors  will  be  released  with  car  refuel- 
ings and  other  gasoline  vapors  re- 
leases. 

The  debate  on  how  to  minimize  car 
refueling  evaporations  has  become 
very  specific  and  polarized. 

One  camp  ma'"<^^i"g  that  every  new 
automobile  should  be  built  with  an 
"onboard  canister"  to  collect  the 
fumes  that  accompany  each  refueling. 
This  argument  maintains  that  it  may 
be  as  cheap  as  $14  per  car  to  go  ahead 
and  admit  that  each  refueling  creates 
pollution  problems  and  build  in  a  solu- 
tion on  each  car. 

The  opponents  of  this  approach 
argue  that  onboard  canisters  may  be 
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dangerous  in  an  automobile  collision. 
The   National   Transportation   Safety 
Board  and  the  EIPA  has  had  a  running 
feud  on  this  issue  with  no  clear  conclu 
sion. 

The  other  approach  involves,  not  an 
automobile-based  solution  but  a  fill- 
ing-station-based solution:  a  vacuum 
hose  connected  to  the  gasoline  nozzle 
at  the  pump  in  order  to  collect  refuel- 
ing vapors.  This  double-hose  contrap- 
tion goes  by  the  name  of  "stage  II 
vapor  recovery"  and  costs  about 
$30,000  per  station  for  installation  and 
more  for  annual  maintenance. 

The  opponents  of  "stage  II  vapor  re- 
covery"—stage  II— say  that  the  double 
hoses  are  heavy,  cumbersome,  and  ex 
pensive,  and  therefore  anger  consum- 
ers. Several  areas  around  the  country 
such  as  Washington,  DC.  already  have 
installed  stage  II  and  it  has  received  a 
mixed  reaction. 

Comparing  and  contrasting  on- 
board canisters"  and  "stage  II  vapor 
recovery"  has  taken  years  of  EPA 
time.  Sometimes  the  debate  turns  on 
whether  the  automobile  industry  or 
the  gasoline  retail  Industry  can  do  a 
better  job  of  absorbing  or  passing 
along  the  costs  of  change. 

Other  criteria  for  decision  include 
the  speed  and  completeness  of  cleanup 
resulting  from  each  technique.  On- 
board canisters  would  affect  every  car 
in  every  area,  urban  and  rural,  nation- 
wide, but  only  as  quickly  as  the  Na 
tion's  auto  fleet  turned  over,  which 
takes  a  decade  or  more.  In  contrast 
stage  II  begins  pollution  reduction  in 
the  key  urban  areas  almost  immediate- 
ly, as  soon  as  the  service  stations  can 
install  the  equipment.  Of  course,  stage 
II  equipment  wears  out  after  a  decade 
or  so  and  would  have  to  be  replaced  or 
substituted. 

My  "dislike"  of  the  Bush  plan  is  that 
it  chooses  stage  II  vapor  recovery  and 
drops  the  onboard  canister  approach. 
The  group  of  nine  feels  that  the  Bush 
plan  therefore  ignores  what  may  be 
the  safest,  most  convenient,  lowest 
cost  option  of  onboard  canisters,  in 
favor  of  an  expensive,  cumbersome 
burden  on  retail  gasoline  station, 
many  of  whom  may  be  unable  to  pass 
along  the  cost  of  the  stage  II  equip- 
ment. 

The  group  of  nine  has  a  different 
and,  I  think,  better  solution.  First,  we 
require  EPA  to  choose  within  a  year 
between  stage  II  and  onboard.  Since 
most  people  feel  that  onboard  is 
cheaper,  presumably  only  a  significant 
safety  problem  would  prevent  onboard 
from  being  chosen.  Even  if  stage  II  is 
chosen  by  EPA,  we  pay  for  the  capiUl 
cost  of  it  by  placing  fees  on  automo- 
bile sales  since  car  companies  are 
better  able  to  pass  along  costs  to  con- 
sumers than  mom  and  pop  filling  sta- 
tions are.  We  felt  that  this  would  not 
only  protect  more  small  businesses, 
but  minimize  the  incentive  for  car 
companies  to  attack  onboard  canisters 


if  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
cleanup  regardless. 

We  in  the  group  of  nine  feel  that  we 
have  allowed  the  onboard/stage  II 
debate  to  be  decided  on  the  merits, 
once  the  EPA  has  finally  collected 
adequate  information.  To  us  this  is 
the  fairest,  cheapest  way  to  solve  the 
refueling  vapor  problem.  Of  course,  in 
severe  urban  smog  areas,  cities  may 
still  choose  both  stage  II  and  onboard. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  as  the  Bush  bill 
does,  to  give  up  on  the  onboard  canis- 
ter option  before  we  know  enough 
about  It. 
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Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  not 
only  his  contribution  here,  but  his 
enormous  contribution  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  group  of  nine  over  the  last 
2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 
BruceI.  another  member  of  the  group 
Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It    is   interesting   that    today   as   we 
start  the  whole  process  of  enacting  an- 
other  clean    air   bill    with    the   Presi- 
dents proposal  before  our  committee 
today  in  a  hearing  in  which  we  had 
the   Administrator  of   the   EPA  come 
and  testify  some  5'-,!  hours,  to  reflect 
back  on  where  the  group  of  nine  got 
started,  and  why  it  is  we  are  taking 
out  a  special  order  to  talk  about  clean 
air,    and    how   we   contrast,   compare, 
and  compare   favorably   I   think  with 
the  Presidents  proposal.  There  were 
nine  members  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  what  we  could  prob- 
ably classify   I   think  as  nine  moder- 
ates.   It   is   interesting   that   they  are 
scattered      throughout      the      United 
States.  Mr.  Swirr,  who  has  been  sort 
of  the  de  facto  leader  of  our  group  is 
from  Washington  State:  Mr.  Cooper. 
who  just  spoke,  is  from  Tennessee  and 
brought  a  perspective  from  that  part 
of  the  country:  myself  from  the  SUte 
of    Illinois,    Jim    Slattery    from    the 
State  of  Kansas,  who  obviously  was  an 
active  player.  Billy  Tauzin  from  Lou- 
isiana. Mike  Synar   from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.     BoDCHER     from     Virginia.     Phil 
Sharp  from  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Eckart 
from  Ohio. 

Those  nine  Members  sat  down  for  a 
long  time,  more  than  a  year,  and  indi- 
cated that  they  wanted  something  to 
happen  in  the  area  of  clean  air.  It  ap- 
peared to  us  that  we  had  passed  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  1970.  that  we  had 
made  a  good  deal  of  progress,  but  had 
seen  some  slippage.  Major  amend- 
ments to  that  bill  came  in  1977.  From 
1977  to  1988.  when  we  first  started  this 
process,  there  has  not  been  any  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  the  direction 
this  country  ought  to  take  in  clean  air 
legislation. 

So  we  started  having  meetings,  we 
started  getting  together  almost  daily. 


but  certainly  weekly.  I  think  we  had 
well  over  100  meetings  in  which  our 
staffs  got  together,  we  were  together 
and  we  met  with  every  kind  of  organi- 
zation, trade  association,  manufactur- 
ers, consumers,  environmental  groups 
health  groups,  the  EPA  itself  and 
others  to  come  up  with  some  sort  of 
legislative  enactment.  That  effort 
ended  up  with  the  production  of  H.R 
99.  which  dealt  with  ozone  nonattain- 
ment,  and  we  thought  put  into  effect 
some  reasonable  guidelines,  and  start- 
ed to  move  the  debate  in  the  commit- 
tee  from  not  doing  anything  or  oppos- 
ing all  legislation  to  drafting  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  could  support  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  on  into  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  a  costly  process,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  agreement.  The  Presi- 
dents  proposal,  which  we  are  starting 
to  debate  today  in  our  subcommittee 
costs  between  $14  billion  and  $19  bil- 
lion. There  are  many  people  who  are 
concerned      about      the      approaches 
taken,  and  the  different  ideas  that  can 
be  utilized  to  clean  up  the  area  which 
may  affect  different  industries  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  For  the  last  8  years  we 
have  not  had  administration  involve- 
ment  in  this  whole  debate  that  has 
been  raging  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate    on    clean    air    legislation.   So 
when  the  clean  air  legislation  was  sent 
up  by  the  President  last  Friday,  that 
was  the  first  serious  and  most  compre- 
hensive environmental  proposal  that 
we  have  seen  come  from  the  White 
House  in  this  decade.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration really  made  that  point, 
that  in  this  decade  it  is  the  first  time 
that  the  EPA  has  in  fact  put  before 
this  body  their  views.  We  have  been 
basically  operating  in  a  black  box.  The 
legislative  branch  here  has  been  work- 
ing trying  to  figure  out  what  it  is  we 
ought  to  pass,  and  what  we  could  send, 
to  the  White  House  and  have  signed 
into  law.  At  this  time  we  now  have  the 
White    Houses    proposal,    and    it    is 
somewhat  like  a  lightening  rod.  It  is 
going   to   be   struck   by   lightening  a 
couple    of    times    as    we    bounce    it 
around.    It    is   a   very    comprehensive 
proposal,  and  when  we  have  anything 
that  is  wide-ranging  it  has  many  good 
aspects  and  it  will  have  many  prob- 
lems. 

So  what  we  thought  we  might  do 
today  in  the  group  of  nine  is  compare 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have  done 
in  our  proposal  and  take  a  look  at  the 
President's  proposal  and  outline  it  for 
the  Members  of  this  body.  There  are 
two  areas  that  I  would  like  to  talk 
about,  autos  and  alternative  fuels  pro- 
visions of  the  President's  proposal. 
They  are  two  areas  that  are  often 
interconnected  by  the  President  in  his 
proposal,  but  we  get  very  different  re- 
actions from  the  group  of  nine. 
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When  we  start  talking  about  tailpipe 
standards,  the  mobile  source  emissions 
standards,  the  group  of  nine  is  very 
pleased  with  the  tailpipe  standards  set 
in  the  Bush  bill  and  what  he  has  said 
in  testimony  through  his  EPA  Admin- 
istrator to  date,  because  they  are  very 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  group  of  nine  after  our 
12  months  of  research,  hearings,  testi- 
mony and  working  within  ourselves 
and  with  different  organizations.  We 
recognize  that  tailpipe  emission  stand- 
ards are  an  important  part  of  any  en- 
vironmental cleanup.  Even  though 
clean  air  legislation  has  already  re- 
duced emissions  of  nonmethane  hy- 
drocarbons and  carbon  monoxide  from 
mobile  sources,  from  cars,  by  some  96 
percent,  and  nitrogen  oxide  by  76  per- 
cent, there  is  more  to  be  done,  and  we 
have  worked  with  the  producers  of 
automobiles  in  this  country,  with  the 
producers  of  light  trucks  and  heavy- 
duty  and  off-road  vehicles  trying  to 
figure  out  what  those  standards 
should  be.  Even  though  we  have 
gotten  down  by  96  percent  and  76  per- 
cent, we  have  to  do  more. 

Why  do  we  have  to  do  that?  We 
found  out  that  even  though  we  have 
reduced  the  amount  of  emissions,  the 
total  number  of  miles  has  increased. 
There  has  been  a  fairly  rapid  increase 
in  vehicle  miles  traveled  over  the  last 
20  years.  The  group  of  nine  and  I 
think  the  President  realized  that 
tighter  auto  emission  controls  were  es- 
sential for  many  cities  to  reach  attain- 
ment. 

n  1550 

At  the  present  time  we  have  76  cities 
that  are  not  in  attainment  under  the 
standards  set  forth  by  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  1977  amendments 
thereto. 

In  1977  we  thought  we  ought  to  im- 
prove the  clean  air  standards.  We  have 
done  that.  The  problem  is  that  during 
that  time  we  have  now  found  a 
number  of  cities  across  this  country 
that  are  not  in  attainment. 

Both  H.R.  99.  the  proposal  of  the 
group  of  nine,  and  the  President's  pro- 
posal tighten  tailpipe  standards  on 
nonmethane  hydrocarbons  from  0.4 
grams  per  mile  to  0.25  grams  per  mile. 
These  figures  may  get  very  confusing, 
but  the  major  point  or  thrust  of  both 
proposals,  the  President's  and  the 
group  of  nine,  is  that  we  want  to  take 
out  additional  hydrocarbons  that  are 
the  problems  and  precursors  for  ozone 
creation. 

On  nitrogen  oxide,  the  P»resident  set 
a  level  of  0.7  grams  per  mile. 

You  know,  both  of  these  ideas  from 
the  group  of  nine  and  the  President 
are  phased  in  over  a  period  of  time 
and  they  eventually  go  to  the  in-use 
certification  of  automobiles. 

We  have  a  very  elaborate  testing  fa- 
cility at  the  EPA.  and  also  at  every 
automobile  manufacturer  in  this  coun- 


try. Once  we  set  these  standards,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  setting  a  standard 
and  not  watching  it;  not  only  do  they 
have  to  meet  certification  in  the  very 
beginning  but  after  we  have  certified 
the  automobile  as  meeting  the  stand- 
ard, there  is  what  they  call  an  in-use 
standard. 

We  have  worked  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  taken  a  look  at  his 
in-use  standard.  When  the  automobile 
is  produced,  it  is  perfect,  no  one  has 
ever  gotten  in  it,  the  young  lady  or 
young  man  in  the  home  has  not  driven 
it  aroimd  the  neighborhood  and  let  it 
get  clogged  up  or  anything.  It  is  an  ab- 
solutely perfect  automobile. 

With  in-use,  we  do  a  test  and  then 
we  try  to  find  out  the  standards  it 
needs  to  meet  several  miles  down  the 
road. 

The  group  of  nine  allows  EPA  to 
change  the  standards  for  purposes  of 
in-use  compliance.  In  other  words, 
after  it  has  been  used  by  the  family,  if 
they  have  to  have  some  standards  to 
be  changed,  they  could  do  that,  but 
only  if  the  EPA  found  that  the  in-use 
stajidards  were  not  technically  feasi- 
ble. 

In  other  words,  if  you  put  in  the 
wrong  kind  of  fuel,  if  you  do  not  keep 
the  car  maintenance  program  up,  if  it 
is  not  inspected  at  the  appropriate 
times,  then  the  in-use  standards  would 
not  be  met  and  the  EPA  could,  in  fact, 
say  we  have  to  have  tougher  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  programs. 

The  administration  in  their  proposal 
moves  to  an  in-use  standard  quicker 
than  we  do.  We  think  that  is  an  admi- 
rable goal.  We  think  they  may  be  able 
to  do  that. 

But  in  our  hearing  today  it  became 
quite  clear  that  they  had  waivers  that 
are  very  successful  where  they  could 
waive  standards  for  whole  engine 
groups  of  automobiles  for  a  few  years, 
and  because  of  that  we  are  certain 
that  the  standards  that  the  adminis- 
tration set  on  in  use  are  any  more 
stringent  than  those  proposed  by  the 
group  of  nine  without  the  discretion. 

Also  the  administration  proposal 
allows  for  averaging.  At  the  present 
time  each  vehicle  that  rolls  off  the  as- 
sembly line  must  meet  the  standards, 
must  be  certified  to  that  standard. 

Under  the  proposal  of  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration, although  they  have 
moved  the  standard  down,  the  difficul- 
ty is  that  they  have  averaged  that.  So 
some  cars  will  be  above  the  average 
and  some  cars  will  be  below  the  aver- 
age. 

We  have  done  that  and  allowed  that 
for  averaging  of  fuel  economy,  in 
other  words,  CAFE,  corporate  average 
fuel  economy;  they  are  concerned 
about  what  that  means  when  you  are 
talking  about  a  health-based  standard. 
Are  you  going  to  allow  some  cars  to  go 
above  the  requirements  in  the  law  and 
some  below?  The  problem  is  we  do  not 
know.  If  we  stand  on  a  local  street 


comer  as  we  go  to  our  schools  and  we 
go  to  our  homes  every  day,  we  do  not 
have  the  choice  of  averaging  what  we 
breathe,  we  just  have  to  breathe  what 
is  at  the  comer  where  we  are  standing 
as  we  wait  for  the  traffic  light  to 
change. 

The  President's  bill  also  takes  the 
group  of  nine's  cold-start  standard  but 
tightens  it  to  apply  at  20  degrees. 

Automobiles  that  emit  a  great  deal 
of  poor-quality  air  right  when  they  are 
first  started,  when  they  are  cold  start- 
ed, is  one  of  those  areas  where  we 
have  been  debating.  We  have  met  with 
a  lot  of  industry  representatives  and  a 
lot  of  envirormiental  representatives 
to  find  out  exactly  where  we  ought  to 
put  the  point  of  approval.  There  is  no 
CO  cold-start  standard  right  now.  We 
are  going  to  implement  one.  The  Presi- 
dent wants  to  put  it  at  20  degrees.  We 
think  that  further  tightening  is  made 
completely  discretionary  by  EPA,  and 
we  expressed  some  concern  about  that 
as  a  group.  We  can  make  the  standard 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  point  at  which 
we  say  this  is  the  cold-start  standard 
that  we  want,  and  then  allow  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  know  that 
that  standard  is  there  and  they  are 
going  to  have  to  produce  that. 

Under  the  group  of  nine  proposal 
the  EPA  must  set  a  tougher  long-term 
standard  unless  they  find  it  is  techni- 
cally unfeasible. 

So  we  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot 
by  saying,  "Meet  this  standard  unless 
you  can  prove  to  us  and  to  the  ElPA, 
that  you  cannot  make  the  standard. 

Then  we  change  the  whole  question 
of  what  to  do  with  urban  buses,  how 
we  are  going  to  handle  the  intercity 
transportation  system.  And  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  which  he  brought  for- 
ward to  us  on  Friday  requires  a  phase- 
in  of  all  urban  buses  to  use  alternative 
fuels,  beginning  with  10  percent  of  all 
buses  purchased  in  1991  and  increas- 
ing to  100  percent  of  the  new  buses 
purchased  by  1994.  We  think  that  that 
is  an  excellent  proposal  but  we  must 
also  realize  that  urban  buses  are  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  problem.  So 
even  though  you  go  to  100-percent  al- 
ternative fuel  buses  by  the  year  1994 
on  new  buses,  some  of  the  old  buses 
are  going  to  be  maintained  far  beyond 
the  1994  level.  They  will  not  replace 
every  bus  with  alternative  fuel  buses 
by  1994.  just  the  new  ones. 

There  is  also  a  concern  with  discre- 
tion, again,  given  to  the  administrator 
to  delay  the  program  for  any  number 
of  reasons. 

Switching  to  the  alternative  fuels  ve- 
hicle programs  for  the  cities  farthest 
from  attaiimient  of  the  ozone  stand- 
ard requires  clean  fuel  vehicles  to  be 
produced,  distributed  and  sold.  We 
began  with  one-half  of  a  millon  vehi- 
cles in  1995,  on  up  to  1  million  vehicles 
from  1997  through  2004. 
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The  bill  requires  whatever  fuel  is 
chosen  in  each  area  to  be  available  at 
service  stations  selling  50,00  gallons  of 
fuel  each  month.  But,  you  Irnow,  we 
still  have  no  guarantee  that  anyone  is 
going  to  buy  these  cars,  and  again  the 
administrator  can  delay  the  program 
for  2  years  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

We  are  concerned  about  how  the 
manufacturers  of  automobiles  are 
going  to  know  which  vehicle  they 
should  be  producing  up  to  1  million  ve- 
hicles a  year,  and  whether  it's  going  to 
nin  on  methane,  ethanol,  MBTE  or 
EIBTE.  two  derivative  fuels,  or  a  com- 
pressed natural  gas  or  LP.  We  certain- 
ly applaud  the  President's  desire  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  alternative  fuels  be- 
cause the  environmental  benefits  of 
these  fuels  are  very  substantial.  But 
there  is  some  disappointment  with  the 
previous  position  of  the  White  House 
toward  methanol  fuel,  which  has  its 
own  problems. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  the  etha- 
nol portion  ought  to  be  more  strongly 
considered  by  the  President's  proposal. 

The  Bush  legislation  bases  a  choice 
on  what  fuels  to  mandate  on  automo 
bile     manufacturers'     projections     of 
what  they  can  sell  in  consultation  with 
State  and  local  governments. 

But  since  the  automobile  industry 
has  already  expressed  a  preference  for 
methanol,  we  have  to  wonder  whether 
it  is  really  fair  to  the  other  fuels  to 
have  that  kind  of  predisposition 
toward  methanol  and  whether  they 
are  going  to  give  fair  consideration  in 
reality  to  the  other  fuels.  It  does  not 
give  us  any  comfort  to  know  that  im- 
portant people  in  the  White  House  are 
leading  cheers  for  the  use  of  metha- 
nol. Our  approach  is  different  from 
the  President  on  alternative  fuels. 

We  prefer  our  proposal,  our  ap 
proach  of  focusing  on  fleets  which 
own  their  own  refueling  facilities,  as 
the  best  way  to  ensure  fuel  availability 
and  a  level  playing  field. 

There  are  many  utility  companies. 
cities,  phone  companies,  others  who 
have  their  own  fleets.  People  who  can 
get  their  own  fuel  have  the  availabil- 
ity of  it  and  the  manufacturers  can 
build  to  that  demand  of  fleets. 
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Given  that  these  areas  are  small  por 
tions  of  the  cleaner  air  problem,  it  is 
obvious  that  over  the  next  several 
months,  the  debate  will  be  filled  with 
technical  and  complex  debates,  and  we 
ask  the  Membership  to  be  alert  to 
that. 

Overall,  we  are  quite  pleased  with 
the  direction  of  the  President,  on  tail- 
pipe standards,  but  we  have  serious 
concerns  with  his  alternative  fuel  pro- 
grams. As  we  go  through  these  de- 
bates, I  will  be  working  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  group  of  nine,  to  be  sure 
we  reduce  ozone  and  carbon  monoxide 
in  a  reasonable  and  effective  manner.  I 
will  be  working  with  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Health  and  the  Environment, 
and  its  chairman  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]  to  make  sure 
that,  in  fact,  we  get  a  majority  vote  to 
move  environmental  legislation  to 
clean  up  the  air  this  year.  I  will  also 
work  with  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  to  make  sure  we  can  bring 
a  proposal  to  the  floor,  this  year. 

However,  I  think  the  major  thing  is 
that  the  group  of  nine  has  moved  that 
indicator  from  not  doing  anything,  to 
doing  something  very  much  closer  this 
year,  and  certainly  with  the  introduc- 
tion last  Friday  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal, we  have  seen  the  group  of  nine 
actually  have  an  effect.  Much  of  the 
President's  proposal  is  within  the 
group  of  nine  relating  to  ozone  nonat- 
tainment.  We  are  pleased  with  his  pro- 
posal, and  welcome  him  to  the  debate, 
and  hope  we  can  formulate  our  poli- 
cies jointly  to  get  clean  air  legislation 
to  his  desk. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  not  only 
for  his  comments  here  today  but  also 
for  the  hours  and  hours  and  hours  of 
work  that  he  has  put  in  as  the  group 
of  nine  fleshed  out  this  proposal. 

As  anyone  listening  to  this  debate 
might  understand,  this  is  a  pretty 
technical  business,  and  it  is  not  just  a 
case  of  sitting  down  and  flipping  a 
coin  and  making  some  easy  compro- 
mises, and  having  a  bill.  We  all  learned 
more  about  clean  air  than  any  of  the 
members  wanted  to,  when  we  went 
into  the  process. 

As  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois"  remarks  and  the  remarks 
coming  up  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  EckartI  will  indicate,  this  is 
highly  technical  and  needs  to  be  ap- 
proached in  a  calm  and  analytical  way. 
if  the  compromises  are  to  be  made, 
that  will  get  Americans  an  improve- 
ment of  the  bill  on  the  books  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
transmittal  to  Congress  this  past 
Friday  of  President  Bush's  Clean  Air 
Act  reauthorization  proposal  was  a 
long-awaited  and  welcome  develop- 
ment in  the  effort  to  move  this  impor- 
tant legislative  process  forward. 

As  members  of  the  so-called  group  of 
nine— nine  energy  and  commerce 
Democrats  who  have  authored  their 
own  proposal  and  spent  a  good  year 
and  a  half  deeply  involved  in  the  clean 
air  debate,  we  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  President's  legislative  initiative. 
I  am  pleased  that  certain  of  the 
ozone  and  carbon  monoxide  nonattain- 
ment  provisions  of  the  President's  bill 
closely  resemble  in  many  ways  those 
of  H.R.  99,  the  group  of  nine  bill.  Like 
H.R.  99,  the  President's  proposal  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  comprehen- 
sive,   accurate    emissions    monitoring 
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and  plarming  for  attainment  as  some- 
thing we  absolutely  must  ensure  If  we 
are  to  avoid  repeating  the  failures  of 
the  past.  The  President's  bill  also  rec- 
ognizes that  the  development  of  im- 
proved  emissions  Inventories  and  air 
quality  models  may  require  signifi- 
cantly more  State  and  local  financial 
resources  than  have  previously  been 
committed  to  such  activities. 

The  higher  costs  associated  with  Im. 
proved  inventories  and  modeling,  how- 
ever, are  still  minimal  when  compared 
with  the  billions  of  dollars  in  control 
costs  associated  with  ozone  and  carbon 
monoxide.  Furthermore,  by  increasing 
spending  to  develop  a  better  data  base, 
as  well  as  a  more  refined  and  adapta- 
ble plan,  several  billion  dollars  of  con- 
trol costs  may  be  saved.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely cost-effective  action  to  in- 
crease the  resources  devoted  to  emis- 
sions inventories  and  modeling. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  President  hu 
recognized,  few  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  the  resources  within  their 
annual  budgets  to  pay  for  these  tools, 
regardless  of  their  cost  effectiveness. 
For  this  reason,  the  President's  pro- 
posal, like  H.R.  99.  establishes  a  small 
user  fee  applied  to  emission  sources, 
the  proceeds  of  which  would  go 
toward  funding  planning  and  monitor- 
ing activities.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
President's  bill,  inclusion  of  this  user 
fee,  it  is  especially  appropriate,  in  my 
view,  to  finance  attainment  planning 
functions  this  way  since  it  is  the  emis- 
sion sources  themselves  who  will  even- 
tually reap  the  economic  benefit  of 
more  cost-effective  attainment  strate- 
gies. 

In  the  area  of  suggested  improve- 
ments to  the  President's  bill,  I'd  like 
especially  to  note  my  concern  with  the 
amount  of  discretion  the  proposal 
leaves  to  EPA  in  running  the  attain- 
ment program.  As  many  will  remem- 
ber from  the  Superfund  reauthoriza- 
tion debate  of  a  few  years  ago,  I  am  a 
proponent  of  the  EPA  Administrator 
being  left  an  appropriate  measure  of 
flexibility  and  discretion  in  regulatory 
policy— especially  in  technical  matters. 
However,  in  his  proposal  for  bring- 
ing our  Nation's  urban  areas  into  at- 
tainment of  the  ozone  and  carbon 
monoxide  air  quality  standards,  the 
President  has  tipped  the  scales  too  far. 
The  EIPA  Administrator  has  been  left 
with  so  many  questions  to  decide  for 
himself  that  not  only  is  Congress'  pol- 
icymaking role  infringed  upon,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  program  will 
not  bog  down  In  endless  policy  debates 
and  protracted  litigation.  Too  much 
discretion  may  result  In  nothing  being 
done,  both  with  regulations  and  sanc- 
tions. 

For  example,  under  the  President's 
proposal,  a  State's  failure  to  submit  a 
plan  providing  for  an  area's  attain- 
ment of  the  standard,  or  failure  to  im- 
plement the  plan,  does  not  result  in  an 
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automatic  ssuiction,  as  is  the  case  with 
our  bill.  Rather,  the  Administrator  is 
firet  required  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  determination  as  to  wheth- 
er the  State  is  making  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  cure  the  failure  before  he  can 
Impose  a  sanction.  This  determination 
unnecessarily  interjects  a  very  subjec- 
tive standard  into  an  otherwise  objec- 
tive situation,  only  inviting  litigation 
and  delay.  The  same  is  true  when  the 
Administrator  wants  to  lift  a  sanction. 

This  problem  persists  in  another  key 
aspect  of  the  President's  bill— the  pro- 
posal for  controlling  emissions  from 
consumer  and  commercial  solvents. 
Unlike  H.R.  99.  which  gives  the  EPA 
Administrator  specific  direction  as  to 
the  amount  of  emissions  reductions  he 
must  achieve  from  consumer  and  com- 
mercial solvents,  but  leaves  to  his  dis- 
cretion the  proper  technical  means  of 
achieving  the  reductions,  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator's discretion  whether  to 
isssue  the  regulations  at  all.  This 
seems  inappropriate  given  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  that  emissions  from 
consumer  and  commercial  solvents 
make  to  the  ozone  nonattainment 
problem,  and  whether  EPA  decides  to 
issue  the  regulations  or  not,  the  Ad- 
ministrator's decision  is  certain  to  be 
litigated. 

Other  provisions  of  the  President's 
bill  present  this  problem  as  well— ad- 
justable deadlines  and  emissions  off- 
sets requirements  spring  to  mind.  Nev- 
ertheless, though  I  do  not  agree  with 
many  aspects  of  it,  I  am  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  seriousness  of  the 
President's  Clean  Air  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion proposal,  and  look  forward  to  an 
open  and  constructive  debate  on  these 
very  important  issues. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  whose  con- 
tribution to  this  particular  matter  was 
enhanced  by  the  expertise  he  devel- 
oped and  the  leadership  he  provided  in 
the  last  Congress,  with  the  very  diffi- 
cult issue  of  renewal  of  the  Superfund 
legislation. 

Let  me  conclude  this  special  order  by 
talking  about  one  of  the  most  underly- 
ing similarities  between  what  the 
President  has  proposed  and  what  the 
group  of  nine  have  proposed,  and 
taking  issue  with  one  other  aspect  of 
the  President's  proposal. 

In  the  past,  those  in  the  initial  au- 
thorizing legislation  of  clean  air  and  in 
a  general  renewal,  arbitrary  deadlines 
were  set  for  the  States  to  get  started 
on  cleanup.  The  deadlines  were  set 
earlier  than  anyone  believed  could  be 
met.  There  was  a  purpose  for  that. 
The  purpose  was  to  drive  technology, 
by  esUblishing  very  rigid  and  very 
early  deadlines.  The  idea  was  Members 
would  force  States,  industries,  to  de- 
velop the  technology  necessary  to 
meet  those  standards.  The  fact  is.  that 
that  may  well  have  worked.  However, 
we  have  arrived  at  a  point  at  which 


most  States  have  failed  now,  twice,  to 
meet  the  deadlines  established  In  the 
law. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  group  of 
nine  that  States  can  cry  wolf  so  many 
times.  First  of  all,  most  of  the  technol- 
ogy that  was  in  the  pipeline,  that 
could  be  forced  out,  by  this  technique, 
has  been  forced  out. 
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The  pipelines  are  not  full  with 
nearly  developed  technology  that  can 
simply  be  accelerated  and  pumped  out 
to  help  us  deal  with  the  clean  air  prob- 
lem. And,  second.  If  we  repeatedly  es- 
tablish deadlines  that  we  do  not 
expect  to  be  met,  we  are  Inviting 
people  to  simply  no  longer  take  the 
deadlines  seriously. 

The  group  of  nine  took  a  different 
approach.  They  said  that  what  we  are 
going  to  do  is  give  the  States  a  realis- 
tic amount  of  time  to  do  two  things— 
to  carefully  evaluate,  source  by  source, 
the  sources  of  pollution  in  thelr 
States.  That  is  by  smokestack  and  by 
business,  a  very  detailed  analysis  of  ex- 
actly from  whence  came  the  pollution. 
In  fact,  we  mandated  a  much  higher 
standard  of  computerized  technology 
to  make  those  assessments.  And  then 
once  we  had  this  more  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  sources  of  pollution,  we  then 
wanted  the  States  to  have  sufficient 
time  to  develop  their  battle  plan  for 
dealing  with  them.  In  short,  we  gave 
the  States  more  time  to  analyze  and 
prepare,  to  identify  and  plan,  than  has 
ever  been  allowed  before. 

We  have  been  criticized,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  doing  that.  In  the  terms  of 
one  of  the  critics,  we  have— I  believe 
the  term  was  this— committed  the 
American  public  to  breathing  dirty  air 
for  years  longer.  I  suppose  we  can  take 
that  view,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
not  achieved  the  standards  with  the 
earlier  and  unrealistic  deadlines,  and 
we  believe  that  we  will  make  haste 
faster  if  we  take  the  time  to  do  the  job 
right  the  first  time  rather  than  dedi- 
cating ourselves  to  unrealistic  goals  in 
which  we  run  higgledly  plggledly  In  an 
effort  to  meet  the  deadlines  and  in  the 
process  we  are  not  doing  the  job  of 
meeting  the  sources  of  pollution  or  de- 
veloping the  plan  adequately. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  President 
has  included  in  his  approach  this  fun- 
damental new  and,  I  think,  innovative 
and  useful  approach  to  dealing  with 
this.  In  the  group  of  nine  proposal, 
however,  we  said  that  while  we  are 
waiting  for  that  identification  process 
to  be  complete  and  the  plan  to  be  de- 
veloped, we  need  to  do  some  things 
right  away.  There  are  any  number  of 
techniques  which  are  already  proven 
and  which  we  already  know  about  and 
which  can  already  be  implemented 
that  are  sitting  on  the  shelf,  and  it  is 
our  proposal  that  we  require  that 
those  techniques  be  used  immediately 
so  that  while  we  allow  additional  time 


for  planning  and  an  additional  plan 
for  identification  of  pollution  sources, 
we  also  say  that  while  we  are  doing 
that,  we  should  move  in  with  these 
other  techniques  and  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  cleaning  up  the  air. 

The  President  essentially  accepts 
the  first  concept  from  the  group  of 
nine  but  has  not  followed  through 
with  the  second  concept  which,  in  our 
judgment,  is  the  balancing  concept. 
We  would  hope  that  as  we  continue 
through  the  legislative  process,  we  can 
make  that  improvement  In  the  admin- 
istration's proposal,  keeping  the  sound 
idea  that  we  need  to  be  careful  and 
workmanlike  in  the  identification  of 
pollution  sources  and  careful  and 
workmanlike  in  the  development  of 
the  plan  to  deal  with  those  pollution 
sources,  but  while  that  Is  going  on,  we 
also  implement  inmiediately  those 
techniques  which  are  already  identi- 
fied and  already  proven  out  so  that  we 
do  both  things,  deal  with  some  imme- 
diate impact  on  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem while  we  are  workiiig  on  the  long- 
term  effect. 

There  are  several  other  members  of 
the  group  of  nine  who  are  not  able  to 
participate  in  the  special  order  this 
afternoon  but  who  are  submitting, 
under  the  general  leave  request  that 
has  already  been  granted,  statements 
that  will  deal  with  other  aspects  of  the 
clean  air  issue  that  will  point  other 
strengths  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posal and  other  areas  in  which  we 
hope  that  proposal  can  be  improved. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Sharp],  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  S'skar],  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzim],  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Boucher]  aU  will  be  submitting  state- 
ments which  we  would  commend  to 
our  colleagues  for  their  consideration 
as  we  begin  at  last  to  move  toward  the 
floor  and  move  toward  final  passage 
legislation  that  will  at  last  clean  up 
the  air  of  this  country. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sole 
Repubitcan  cosponsor  of  H.R.  99,  i  woukj  es- 
pecially like  to  commerxj  the  administration  for 
its  leadership  on  dean  air  legislation.  The 
continued  comniitment  of  the  President  to  this 
important  issue  Is  cntk»l  to  achieving  the  goal 
all  of  us  support— expeditious  reauthorization 
of  the  Clean  Air  Ad 

Like  H.R.  99,  the  administration  bill  is  not 
perfect  Even  its  sponsors  recognize  that 
cfianges  will  be  necessary  arxj  undoubtedly 
made.  But  Its  Introduction  nevertfteless  serves 
an  important  purposes— to  reestablish  the 
franr)ewor1(  for  cleain  air  legislation  already  put 
forth  t>y  the  group  of  nirie.  Tfiat  amerxlments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  shoukJ  be  tough  but  rea- 
sonable, aggressive  yet  attainaUe.  Only  within 
tfiese  guidelines  can  effective  legislation  be 
written. 

It  Is  now  the  role  of  our  committee  arxj 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  txjiM  on  Vnts 
important  foundation.  In  doing  so,  we  must 
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recognize  that  acid  ram.  ozone  and  air  toxics 
are  only  parts  of  this  Nation's  air  quality  dilem- 
ma. Although  often  overlooked,  millions  of 
Amencans  currently  reside  in  areas  which  sig- 
nrficanUy  exceed  health-twsed  standards  for 
cartran  monoxide  arxj  particulate  matter 
They,  too.  must  be  protected  through  the  pas- 
sage of  amendments  specifically  focused  to 
their  individual  situations. 

In  this  regard,  the  administration  should  be 
commended  for  its  inclusion  of  cold  start,  oxy- 
genated fuels  and  enhanced  inspection  and 
maintenance  provisions  in  its  proposal.  But 
from  my  perspective  arxJ  that  of  my  constitu- 
ents. It  IS  important  to  r>ote  that  the  Denver 
metro  area — one  of  the  worst  violators  of  the 
carbon  monoxide  [CO]  standard— already 
have  the  latter  two  programs  m  place.  To 
expect  the  Denver  area  to  reach  attainment 
with  such  limited  Federal  assistance  in  a  short 
timeframe  is  simply  not  realistic. 

I  therefore  look  fonward  to  working  with  the 
administration  and  the  Group  of  Nine  m  craft- 
ing legislation  that  tjetter  addresses  the  prob- 
lems faced  in  CO  and  particulate  nonattam- 
ment  areas.  Our  starting  point  is  a  good  one- 
let  us  make  certain  ttiat  the  final  product  is 
equally  worthy  of  commendation. 

Mr.  SHARP  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
now  sent  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
clean  air  proposal.  The  import  of  this  event 
sfioukJ  not  be  underestimated,  it  makes  more 
likely  passage  of  long  overdue  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  bill  itself  is  lengthy  and  controversial 
In  the  case  of  the  ozone  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide non-attainment  titles  tfiere  is  much  to 
comment  on.  Today  I  join  my  colleagues  who 
worked  to  draft  H.R.  99  in  a  special  order  on 
the  Bush  proposal.  We  are  proud  of  our  joint 
effort  and  of  our  product.  We  feel  that  we  can 
make  a  further  contribution  to  the  debate  by 
pointing  out  features  of  the  administration  bill 
that  we  can  support  and  those  we  have  con- 
cern about 

We  like  the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
included  a  Federal  permit  system  in  the  legis- 
lation. While  we  are  likely  to  suggest  some 
modifications  to  this  title  of  the  bill,  we  believe 
that  a  Federal  permit  system,  which  is  also  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  99,  IS  an  essential  component 
of  an  effective,  cost-effective  clean  air  pro- 
gram 

We  are  disappointed  that  the  administration 
did  not  include  a  specific  market-incentive 
program,  but  rattier  says,  in  general  terms, 
that  one  will  be  developed.  H.R.  99  includes  a 
specific,  market  based  ozone  control  program 
in  areas  unlikely  to  attain  the  ambient  air 
standards  this  century  It  requires  that  all 
sources  in  those  areas  most  severely  affected 
make  a  choice — they  can  either  achieve  a  3- 
percent  reduction  each  year,  add  control  tech- 
nok>gy  that  obtains  the  kiwest  achievable 
emission  rate,  or  pay  $2,000  per  ton  of  pollu- 
tion emitted  We  believe  that  this  approach  is 
ttie  engine  that  will  drive  innovation  in  pollu- 
tion control  in  severely  polluted  areas  The  ad- 
mirnstration  has  no  comparable  provision 

We  are  also  disappointed  that  the  bill  does 
not  require  EPA  to  set  standards  for  nonroad 
engines  and  vehicles.  H  R.  99  tells  EPA  it 
must  set  these  standards,  the  administration's 
tHil  gives  EPA  discretion  to  set  them  or  not  to 
set  them.  Many  nonroad  vehicles,  such  as 
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construction  equipment,  use  engines  compa- 
rable to  those  used  in  heavy  duty  trucks  and 
have  the  potential  to  meet  similar  emissions 
standards.  In  addition,  the  location  of  heavy 
machinery  is  often  in  non-attainment  areas 
and  the  gross  emitters  among  them  should 
certainly  t>e  cost  effective,  important  reduc- 
tions helping  areas  reach  attainment.  While 
we  believe  EPA  should  have  discretion  to  set 
the  level  of  the  standard,  and  that  standards 
should  continue  to  be  set  using  the  criteria  of 
technical  feasibility  and  adequate  lead  time, 
among  others,  we  do  change  their  practices. 
This  IS  contrast  to  the  $2,000  to  $3,500  per 
ton  cost  for  most  other  pollution  reduction 
strategies. 

The  group  of  nine  likes  this  Bush  proposal 
not  only  tiecause  we  have  had  a  very  similar 
approach  for  over  a  year  now,  but  also  tie- 
cause  we  feel  that  the  average  American 
wants  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  reduce 
urban  smog.  We  feel  that  no  American  wants 
to  throw  money  at  a  problem,  not  even  if  it  is 
a  pollution  problem  It's  against  the  interests 
of  everyone,  including  environmentalists,  to 
waste  our  money  on  inefficient  cleanup. 

My  dislike  of  the  Bush  plan  stems  from  the 
tact  that  even  with  lower  RVP,  many,  many 
tons  of  gasoline  vapors  will  be  released  with 
car  refuelings  and  other  gasoline  vapors  re- 
leases. 

The  debate  on  how  to  minimize  car  refuel- 
ing evaporations  has  t)ecome  very  specific 
and  polarized. 

One  camp  maintains  that  every  new  auto- 
mobile should  be  built  with  an  onboard  canis- 
ter to  collect  the  fumes  that  accompany  each 
refueling.  This  argument  maintains  that  it  may 
be  as  cheap  as  $14  per  car  to  go  ahead  and 
admit  that  each  refueling  creates  pollution 
problems  and  build  in  a  solution  on  each  car 
The  opponents  of  this  approach  argue  that 
ontxjard  canisters  may  be  dangerous  in  an 
automobile  collision  The  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  and  the  EPA  has  had  a  ain- 
ning  feud  on  this  issue  with  no  clear  conclu- 
sion 

The  other  approach  involves,  not  an  auto- 
mobile-based solution  but  a  filling-station- 
tjased  solution  A  vacuum  hose  connected  to 
the  gasoline  nozzle  at  the  pump  in  order  to 
collect  refueling  vapors  This  double  hose 
contraption  goes  by  the  name  of  stage  II 
vapor  recovery  and  costs  atiout  $30,000  per 
station  for  installation  and  more  for  annual 
maintenance 

The  opponents  of  stage  II  vapor  recovery 
[stage  II]  say  that  the  double  hoses  are  heavy, 
cumtjersome.  and  expensive  and  anger  con- 
sumers Several  areas  around  the  country 
such  as  Washington,  DC,  already  have  in- 
stalled stage  II  and  it  has  received  a  mixed  re- 
action 

Companng  and  contrasting  onboard  canis- 
ters and  stage  II  vapor  recovery  has  taken 
years  of  EPA  time  Sometimes  the  debate 
turns  on  whether  the  automotnle  industry  or 
the  gasoline  retail  industry  can  do  a  better  |ob 
of  absorbing  or  passing  along  the  costs  of 
change 

Other  cntena  for  decision  irxiludes  the 
speed  and  completeness  of  cleanup  resulting 
from  each  technique  Ontxjard  canisters 
would  affect  every  car  in  every  area,  urban 
and  rural,  nationwide,  but  only  as  quickly  as 


the  Nation's  auto  fleet  turned  over,  which 
takes  a  decade  or  more.  In  contrast  stage  II 
begins  pollution  reduction  in  the  key  urt)an 
areas  almost  immediately,  as  soon  as  tlw 
service  stations  can  install  the  equipment.  Of 
course,  stage  II  equipment  wears  out  after  t 
decade  or  so  and  would  have  to  be  replaced 
or  substituted. 

My  dislike  of  the  Bush  plan  is  that  it  choos- 
es stage  II  vapor  recovery  and  drops  the  orv 
board  canister  approach.  The  group  of  nirw 
feels  that  the  Bush  plan,  therefore,  ignores 
what  may  be  the  safest,  most-convenient 
lowest-cost  option  of  onboard  canisters,  in 
favor  of  an  expensive,  cumbersome  burden 
on  retail  gasoline  stations,  many  of  whom  may 
be  unable  to  pass  along  the  cost  of  the  stage 
11  equipment. 

The  group  of  nine  has  a  different  and,  I 
think,  better  solution.  First,  we  require  EPA  to 
choose  within  a  year  between  stage  II  and  on- 
board. Since  most  people  feel  that  onboard  is 
cheaper,  presumably  only  a  significant  safety 
problem  would  prevent  onboard  from  being 
chosen.  Even  if  stage  II  is  chosen  by  EPA,  we 
pay  for  the  capital  cost  of  it  by  placing  fees  on 
automobile  sales  since  car  companies  are 
better  able  to  pass  along  costs  to  consumers 
than  mom-and-pop  filling  stations  are.  We  felt 
that  this  would  not  only  protect  more  small 
businesses,  but  minimize  the  incentive  for  car 
companies  to  attack  ontxjard  canisters  if  they, 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  cleanup  regard- 
less. 

We  in  the  group  of  nine  feel  that  we  have 
allowed  the  onboard/stage  II  debate  to  be  de- 
cided on  the  merits,  once  the  EPA  has  finally 
collected  adequate  information.  To  us  this  is 
the  fairest,  cheapest  way  to  solve  the  refuel- 
ing vapor  problem.  Of  course,  in  severe  urban 
smog  areas,  cities  may  well  choose  both 
stage  II  and  onboard.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
as  the  Bush  bill  does,  to  give  up  on  the  on- 
board canister  option  before  we  know  enough 
at>out  It. 

Mr  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  role  is  left 
for  the  Group  of  9  now  that  the  President  has 
submitted  his  own  bill?  Should  we  fold  up  our 
tents  and  go  home?  No  way 

When  we  introduced  our  ozone  bill  last  year 
we  said  it  was  the  moderate  alternative.  It  fea- 
tured the  cheapest  and  the  most  certain  re- 
ductions, and  it  could  pass. 

Nothing  has  changed.  We  are  still  the  bill  in 
the  middle,  and  we  still  make  sense. 

The  President's  proposal  has  both  sensible 
and  unworkable  provisions. 

One  positive  feature  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
PM-10  particulate  matter  standard.  This 
standard  is  one  that  the  group  of  nine  would 
have  included  in  our  own  bill  last  year  if  we 
had  enough  time  to  study  what  was  then  just 
an  emerging  issue. 

The  standard  governs  those  particles  of 
soot  which  are  10  micrometers  or  smaller,  just 
the  nght  size  for  breathing  into  our  lungs, 
causing  health  damage.  And  these  same  par- 
ticles are  important  for  another  reason.  They 
affect  visibility  in  ttie  West,  where  our  gran- 
dest views  are  often  obliterated  by  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Regulating  these  small  particles  couldn't  be 
more  important.  Air  pollutants  of  this  type 
cause  premature  death  in  the  ekJerty  and  sk*. 
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long-term  decreases  In  lung  function  and  in- 
creased respiratory  ilkness.  especially  in  chil- 
dren. Many  of  the  particles  are  also  toxic  so 
controlling  them  gives  us  a  double  bang  for 
the  buck. 

Despite  the  senous  health  drawbacks  of 
these  small  particles,  according  to  EPA,  about 
60  million  Amehcans  live  in  counties  with  a 
50-percent-or-greater  change  of  violating  the 
standard. 

But  why  include  the  standard  in  a  new  clean 
air  bill  instead  of  issuing  regulations  as  EPA 
had  originally  planned?  By  including  PM-10 
requirements  in  a  new  act  the  Agency  may  be 
able  to  put  them  into  effect  faster  and  avoid 
the  endless  lawsuits  and  lobbying  which  ac- 
company almost  every  EPA  regulation. 

Just  as  adding  PM-10  improves  the  cun'ent 
regulatory  system,  the  new  sections  on  auto 
emissions  trading  ar>d  averaging  and  fuel 
pooling  may  actually  make  things  worse. 

In  the  name  of  greater  market  freedom  the 
President  added  new  provisions  which  make 
enforcement  less  likely  and  less  feasible,  and 
increase  the  chance  of  cheating  or  collusion 
to  avoid  needed  air  quality  improvements. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  automakers 
could  engage  in  emissions  trading  and  refin- 
ers in  fuel  pooling  either  separately  or  togeth- 
er to  produce  alternative  ways  to  meet  ozone 
requirements.  In  addition,  automakers  would 
be  allowed  use  of  emissions  averaging,  trad- 
ing, and  banking  to  demonstrate  compliance 
with  auto  requirements. 

These  provisions  sound  good  on  paper  but 
are  they  really?  Such  complicated  systems 
could  tempt  auto  and  oil  companies  to  play 
games  with  emissions  reductions.  Instead  of 
certain,  specified  standards  applyirig  to  an 
entire  industry,  we  might  be  left  with  anarchy 
as  each  company  schemed  to  discover  the 
mininmim  it  could  do  to  win  EPA's  approval. 

How  would  State  inspection  stations  recog- 
nize a  car  violating  the  standard  when  differ- 
ent cars  would  meet  different  levels  of  con- 
trol? Even  if  regulations  could  be  written  to 
take  these  differences  into  account,  they 
would  still  be  a  nightmare  to  administer.  Even 
worse,  we  would  lose  ttie  benefit  of  the  safety 
margin  now  tiuilt  into  ttie  system  where  some 
cars  are  overcontrolled  in  order  for  the  entire 
fleet  to  meet  the  standard.  In  fact,  some  car's 
emissions  could  actually  get  worse  under  the 
President's  plan  as  makers  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult-to-control  cars  stopped  trying. 

New  and  unintended  problems  might  crop 
up.  How  could  we  insure  that  the  cleanest 
cars  went  to  tfie  dirtiest  areas,  especially  If 
whole  lines  were  either  dirty  or  clean?  What 
would  happen  if  a  consumer  wanted  the 
"wrong"  kind  of  car? 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiesa  unfortunate  additions  to 
existing  law  are  just  part  of  wtiat  plagues  the 
Preskjent's  entire  auto  plan.  His  centerpiece  is 
a  huge,  new  and  untried  program  to  pronrjote 
the  uses  of  alternative  fuels.  Worse  still,  in  his 
case,  alternative  fuels  is  just  another  name  for 
imported  metfiarvDi. 

Instead  of  folk>wing  tfte  lead  of  the  group  of 
nine  by  embracing  a  modest,  fuel  neutral,  al- 
ternative fuels  program  aimed  at  fleets,  the 
PreskJent  goes  whote  hog,  insisting  that  by 
1995  a  half  million  cars  must  be  sold  which 
use  alternative  fuels.  And  the  plan  requires 
that  these  cars  must  be  soM,  and  not  just 


manufactured.  Just  how  does  the  President 
intend  that  this  get  done? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  vision  of  how  this 
might  happen.  Bill  Reilly  would  get  on  TV, 
complete  with  a  funny  hat,  balloons  and 
maybe  even  a  cane  or  fancy  suspenders.  He 
screams  out  his  pitch  over  the  airwaves  atxxjt 
the  great  deals  he  has  on  alternative  fuel 
cars.  I  can  hear  him  now  as  he  tells  America, 
"Have  I  got  a  deal  for  you." 

Surety  there  is  some  way  to  avoid  this  silly 
spectacle  and  avoid  reliance  on  the  single 
most  expensive  way  to  meet  ozone  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  that 
t>ecame  clear  to  us  very  easily  as  we  devel- 
oped our  bill  was  that  in  many  cities  attaining 
the  Federal  standard  for  ozone  will  require  the 
applk:ation  of  controls  wherever  it  is  techno- 
logk:ally  feasible  to  do  so.  The  smog  debate 
has  often  seemed  as  though  success  hinges 
on  our  efforts  on  a  few  well  publicized  issues 
when  in  reality  a  complex  series  of  smaller 
issues  must  also  be  addressed.  Two  of  the 
issues  that  have  received  less  attention  in  the 
debate  are  so-called  running  losses  from  cars 
and  trucks  and  a  special  category  of  emis- 
sions known  as  area  sources. 

We  believe  that  the  Preskjent's  bill  is  on  the 
right  track  in  recognizing  the  potential  reduc- 
tion in  volatile  organic  compound  [VOC]  emis- 
sion from  running  losses  and  area  sources. 
Unfortunately,  the  Bush  bill  falls  short  of  the 
legislative  mandate  needed  to  develop  effec- 
tive controls  for  these  sources. 

RUNNING  LOSSES 

One  of  the  focal  points  of  the  clean  air 
debate  has  t>een  tfie  emission  of  VOC's  from 
mobile  sources,  primarily  cars  and  trucks. 
While  tailpipe  standards  have  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  attentKin,  controlling  the 
evaporation  of  gasoline  from  engine  and  fuel 
tanks  also  holds  significant  potential. 

Running  losses— the  evaporatk^n  that 
occurs  while  vehicles  are  being  driven— have 
recently  been  shown  to  account  for  much 
larger  emissk>ns  than  originally  thought.  Run- 
ning losses  account  for  between  10  and  15 
percent  of  total  VOC  emissions. 

EPA  estimates  that  automakers  can  reduce 
VOC  emissions  by  4.2  percent  by  2005 
through  ttie  applicatk>n  of  running  kjss  control 
technology.  These  reductions  would  tie  in  ad- 
ditkm  to  much  greater  reductions  ttiat  can  be 
made  immediately  by  reducing  the  volatility  of 
gasoline— as  mandated  by  both  H.R.  99  and 
the  Bush  bill. 

The  Preskjent's  bill  authorizes  but  does  not 
require  EPA  to  issue  regulatkins  that  would 
reduce  evaporative  emisskins  from  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles  during  use  and  extended 
periods  of  nonuse. 

Because  we  devetoped  H.R.  99  last  year, 
tiefore  new  informatkin  on  running  losses  was 
available,  our  bill  primarily  addresses  evapora- 
tkm  that  occurs  when  vehk:les  are  not  in  use. 
Based  on  new  informatkin.  we  believe  that 
significant  cost-effective  VOC  reductk>ns  can 
be  gained  from  control  of  running  losses.  We 
hope  that  the  final  clean  air  legislatkin  will  re- 
quire stringent  control  of  running  kisses. 

AREA  SOURCES 

Another  significant,  yet  often  ignored  and 
relatively  uncontrolled,  source  of  VOC  emis- 
sions in  area  sources. 


Area  sources  are  a  series  of  tiny  sources  of 
emissions  whnh.  individually,  do  not  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  ozone  formatkm.  But  taken 
togettier,  area  sources  account  for  25  percent 
of  total  COC  emisskxis  in  ozone  nonattain- 
ment  areas. 

VOC  area  source  emisskms  usually  result 
from  tfie  evaporatkin  of  organk:  solvents, 
paint,  or  other  petroleum-tiased  products  for 
industrial  or  houseliold  use.  Exarriples  include 
dry  cleaning  flukj,  solvents  used  for  industrial 
cleaning  and  degreasing,  and  evaporatxjn 
during  the  shipment  and  handling  of  gasoline. 
These  substances  are  refered  to  in  legislatkin 
as  consumer  and  commercial  products. 

The  Bush  bill  requires  a  study  of  VOC  emis- 
sions from  consumer  and  commercial  prod- 
ucts and  authorizes  EPA  to  devekip  regula- 
tions that  woukj  reduce  ttiese  emisskjns.  The 
bill  does  not  require  regulatory  actxin  and 
does  not  set  a  target  for  emisskin  reductkins. 
We  believe  this  is  a  major  weakness. 

We  believe  that  a  successful  ozone  attain- 
ment strategy  must  include  a  more  aggressive 
control  program  for  consumer  and  commercial 
products.  Because  area  sources  are  largely 
uncontrolled,  significant,  cost-effective  reduc- 
tions can  be  obtained  by  directing  EPA  to  es- 
tablish control  measures. 

EPA  estimates  tfiat  there  is  a  potential  re- 
duction of  232,000  tons  of  VOC  emisskxis  in 
nonattainment  areas.  To  obtain  tfiese  reduc- 
tions, appropriate  control  measures  wouW  be 
applied  to  all  types  of  paint,  roof  tar,  con- 
sumer and  commercial  solvents,  and  adhe- 
sives.  The  Office  ot  Technotogy  Assessment 
has  reached  similar  concluskms,  estimating 
VOC  natkinwkto  reductkins  of  420,000  tons 
per  year  with  half  of  that  total  in  nonattairv 
ment  areas.  OTA  estimates  that  the  natkirv 
wkje  cost  of  controls  would  be  $930  millkxi 
per  year. 

We  believe  ttiat  EPA  should  be  required  to 
reduce  emisskins  from  consumer  and  com- 
mercial products  by  25  percent  in  5  years  and 
50  percent  in  10  years.  If  tfiese  goals  prove 
infeasible,  EPA  should  require  tfie  kiwest  fea- 
sible rate  of  emisskins. 

We  have  only  recently  come  to  understand 
ttie  significance  of  sources  like  running  kisses 
and  consumer  and  commercial  products  in 
VOC  emissions  inventories.  As  we  debate  the 
clean  air  bill,  I  hope  that  Congress  will  recog- 
nize ttie  importance  of  tfiese  sources  and 
adopt  tough  control  strategies. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I'd  like 
to  commend  President  Bush  for  recognizing 
ttie  importance  of  the  Natkm's  environmental 
problems  and  for  taking  positive  steps  to  dear 
our  air  of  dangerous  ground  level  ozone,  ackl 
rain,  and  toxk:  air  pollutants. 

Reviewing  tfie  proviskms  in  ttie  administra- 
tk)n  bill  relating  to  reducing  ground  level 
ozone,  ttie  group  of  nine,  of  whk:h  I  am  a 
member,  found  tfiat  tfie  bill  contains  some 
good  kjeas  and  some  not  so  good  kieas. 
WNIe  each  of  us  will  limit  our  remarlts  to  in- 
clude just  a  few  areas,  I  want  to  make  it  dear 
that  I  am  equally  concerned  about  ttie  provi- 
sk>ns  discussed  by  tfie  otfier  group  of  nine 
members. 

My  primary  concern  with  tfie  administratnn 
bill  is  with  tfie  proposed  Clean  Fuels  Program. 
AlttKXjgh  ttie  Presklent's  proposal  is  written  as 
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fue<  neutral,  many  are  worried  that  it  will  result 
in  ttie  mandated  production  of  cars  equipped 
to  run  only  on  methanol.  I  belteve  that  man- 
dating, de  facto  or  de  jure,  the  use  of  any  one 
fuel  is  shortsighted  and  ignores  both  the  dif- 
ferences in  regional  needs  and  capatxlities 
and  the  potential  clean  air  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  a  compraherisive  alternative  fuels 
program. 

Cost  efficient  access  to  the  fuel  and  tr>e 
degree  to  which  an  area  has  not  achieved  at- 
tainment are  factors  that  should  be  taken  into 
account.  Importing  expensive  methanol  maKes 
no  economic  sense,  wtien  extremely  clean 
burning  fuels  such  natural  gas  have  such  a 
large  domestic  suppfy.  Not  coincidentally,  a 
good  portion  of  this  supply  is  found  in  my 
home  State,  Louisiana.  I  have  driven  a  car 
fueled  by  compressed  natural  gas,  and  the 
performance  is  excellent.  Mandating  the  use 
of  methanol  in  areas  such  as  Louisiana  would 
simply  be  counterproductive. 

The  group  of  nine  bill,  H.R  99.  takes  a 
much  better  approach,  creating  a  level  playing 
tIeW  among  all  competitive  alternative  fuels. 
and  begins  the  process  In  a  workable  manner 
with  fleet  vehicles. 

As  chairman  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation,  I  noted  that  this 
bill  includes  provisions  addressing  the  prob- 
lem of  marine  vapor  recovery  Vapors  emitted 
dunng  fuel  kaading  and  off-loading  in  tank 
ships,  refineries,  and  barges  are  considered  to 
be  major  contributors  to  our  clean  air  prob- 
lems, and  I  applaud  the  Presidents  efforts  to 
include  tins  important  provision 

The  administration  bill  provides  that,  within 
4  years  of  the  date  of  enactment,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  promulgate  standards  (or  emis- 
sions from  loading  arxl  unloading  manne  tank 
vessels.  The  regulations  are  to  take  effect 
after  the  period  EPA  finds  necessary  to  permit 
ttie  devetopment  of  the  requisite  technology 

Under  the  administration  bill,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  required  to  issue  regulations  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  emission  controls 
The  Coast  Guard  has  been  studying  this  issue 
and  IS  expected  to  issue  safety  rules  by  Feb- 
njary  1990.  The  EPA  wouW  then  set  stand- 
ards incorporating  the  safety  concerns.  The 
bill  provides  tfiat  no  State  or  locality  may  reg- 
ulate in  this  area  until  EPA  does,  and  after 
that  any  State  or  local  regulatkms  must  apply 
standards  at  least  as  stnct  as  those  imposed 
by  the  EPA. 

This  provision  echoes  the  approach  in  the 
group  of  nine  bill,  H.R  99  which  provides  that 
no  State  shall  require  manne  vessel  measures 
until  ttie  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  pro- 
mulgated regulations  governing  the  safe  re- 
covery and  control  of  such  emissions 

In  my  own  State  of  Louisiana,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Quality  has  decided 
that  manne  vessel  recovery  at  various  docks 
atong  the  Mississippi  River  is  important  (or  at- 
tairvnent  of  ozena  standards  wrthin  the  State 
In  developing  its  regutetions  for  vapor  collec- 
tion systems  designed  to  collect  90  percent  o( 
vapors  emitted  from  manr>e  vessels,  Louisiana 
has  recognaed  the  safety  concerns  involved 
and  delayed  implementation  of  the  regula- 
tions. These  mles  go  into  effect  (or  gasoline 
on  May  1.  1991,  and  (or  crude  oil  on  May  1. 
1992.  As  Coast  Guard  regulations  should  be 


out  by  Febnjary  1990,  this  leaves  time  to  in- 
corporate any  Coast  Guard  concerns  and 
should  give  shippers  plenty  of  time  to  comply 
Having  EPA  and  the  Coast  Guard  work  to- 
gether to  develop  regulations  addressing  the 
role  of  both  environmental  protection  and 
safety  in  tfie  problem  of  manne  vapor  recov- 
ery IS  an  excellent  example  of  sensible,  effec- 
tive national  legislation  Having  nationwide 
regulations  in  this  area  will  both  Improve  the 
Nation's  air  quality  and  assure  that  shippers  in 
all  States  adhere  to  the  same  safe,  environ- 
mentally sound  regulations. 

One  important  provision  t  found  missing  in 
the  administration  proposal  relates  to  banning 
leaded  gasoline.  Lead  is  a  dangenous  toxic 
pollutant  by  itself  It  contnbutes  to  the  ozone 
problem  because  it  inseparably  damages  the 
catalytic  converter  even  if  leaded  gas  is  only 
used  a  few  times.  Then  the  catalytic  converter 
cannot  work  to  control  cartxjn  monoxide  or 
hydrocarbons,  and  NO,  which  are  the  pnmary 
ozone  precursors. 

H  R.  99  bans  leaded  gasoline  (or  all  high- 
way vehicles  effective  January  1991  EPA  may 
postpone  the  ban  for  a  maximum  of  2  years  if 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  ban  will 
reduce  the  availability  of  leaded  gasoline  for 
farm  vehicles  and  that  alternative  fuels  for 
farm  vehicles  are  unavailable  In  any  case, 
under  H  R  99  leaded  gas  is  a  fuel  of  the  past. 
This  IS  one  important  area  the  administration 
should  take  another  senous  look  at. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Berman).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DEFENSE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Bentley]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
time  of  tight  budget  constraints,  it  is 
necessary  for  every  expenditure  to  be 
closely  investigated  for  all  its  benefits. 
As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  am  painfuly  aware  of  the  need 
for  budget  cuts,  but  when  we  do  the 
cutting— we  must  make  certain  of  the 
full  cost  to  the  country— not  just  this 
year,  but  in  the  future. 

This  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  focus 
attention  on  the  defense  budget  cuts 
as  proposed  by  the  administration.  As 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  probably  aware, 
I  am  frequently  out  on  this  floor  re- 
porting the  losses  of  certain  sectors  of 
the  economy  to  foreign  imports  and 
foreign  purchasers. 

I  have  identified  U.S.  civilian  manu- 
facturing capabilities  as  being  our  first 
line  of  defense  recalling  the  dependen- 


cy of  our  Allies  on  the  American  In- 
dustrial base  for  the  war  effort  in 
World  War  II.  With  economies  occu- 
pied and  In  ruins— both  in  Europe  and 
in  Southeast  Asia— the  United  States 
was  truly  the  "Arsenal  of  Democracy" 
Plants  which  had  produced  farm 
trucks  began  to  produce  Army  trucks 
Tires  manufactured  for  convertibles 
were  diverted  to  staff  cars  and  ambu- 
lances and  much  of  the  remaining 
available  rubber  was  shunted  into  the 
aircraft  industry. 

Fiber  and  clothing  mills  were  con- 
verted overnight  into  uniform  facto- 
ries and  the  silk  from  hosiery  mills 
sent  to  the  parachute  makers.  And  at 
every  step  of  the  way,  the  skilled  labor 
pool  which  had  been  trained  in  the 
private  sector,  performed  incredible 
feats  for  the  Defense  sector— or  the 
war  would  not  have  been  won. 

My  concern  over  the  loss— in  recent 
years  of  the  television  industry  and 
radios  and  watches— of  shipbuilding 
and  the  shrinkage  of  our  steel  produc- 
tion, fasteners  and  machine  tools— has 
been  the  impact  of  these  losses  were 
we  to  get  into  a  shooting  war. 

But.  beyond  the  loss  of  these  items, 
there  has  been  another  grave  loss— the 
skilled  labor  force  who  were  capable  of 
producing  these  products. 

What  young  man  or  woman— desir- 
ing a  lifetime  career— would  want  to 
train  as  a  metalworker  or  as  a  machin- 
ist—as a  tool-and-die  maker?  Only  if 
he  or  she  was  going  to  go  to  work  now 
in  U.S.  defense-related  industries. 

U.S.  automakers  are  increasingly 
producing  autos  offshore.  The  Japa- 
nese automakers  who  have  located  in 
this  country  are  not  into  manufactur- 
ing, they  are  only  running  assembly 
operations  with  parts  either  being  im- 
ported from  Japan  or  purchased  from 
Japanese  transplants— imports  which 
incidentally  were  responsible  for  much 
of  the  large  increase  in  our  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  last  year. 

The  lack  of  real  manufacturing- 
from  the  mines  and  the  mills  to  the 
finished  product— in  this  country  is 
evidenced  by  the  sluggish  growth  in 
the  gross  national  product. 

Predictions  this  year  have  been  that 
economic  growth  will  be  under  3  per- 
cent. The  Federal  Reserve  hails  this  as 
being  wonderful  and  "not  inflation- 
ary." Considering  GNP  growth  in  the 
major  exporting  nations,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Federal  Reserve  is  put- 
ting a  good  face  on  a  bad  indice.  Com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are 
slipping  out  of  the  competition  as  an 
industrialized  nation. 

The  leading  exporting  nations- 
Japan  with  3.7-avera«e  growth  in  the 
1982-86  period.  Korea.  8.5;  Taiwan,  6.9; 
Hong  Kong.  5.9  to  our  2.7  percent  of 
growth  in  that  same  timeframe  makes 
the  point  very  well  that  manufactur- 
ing for  export  is  the  engine  driving 
their  economies. 
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In  manufacturing  capacity  and  abili- 
ty to  supply  our  own  needs— "made  in 
America"  is  becoming  an  anachronism. 
Two  years  ago  we  ranked  ninth  among 
industrial  nations  with  even  Norway 
ahead  of  us  in  its  ability  to  supply  its 
own  domestic  demands. 

Now  what  does  this  have  to  do  with 
the  Defense  budget?  Lots!  I  suspect 
that  much  of  what  is  showing  up  in 
our  GNP  as  manufacturing  is  coming 
from  Defense  contractors.  And  that 
were  these  cuts  to  go  through,  at  least 
one  of  our  defense  companies  will 
suffer  staggering  losses  and  may  be 
forced  out  of  the  defense  business. 
This  company  will  lose  three  programs 
as  a  prime  contractor— one  as  a  sub. 

I  must  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
bookkeeper  at  DOD  who  seemingly 
cannot  understand  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining a  defense  industrial  base.  If  we 
are  being  told— all  of  the  time— by  this 
administration— as  untrammeled  "free 
trade"  guts  out  our  industrial-commer- 
cial base— that  competition  is  wonder- 
ful and  gives  us  the  best  prices  in  the 
market,  then  I  must  think  that  those 
in  the  Defense  Department  would 
have  been  much  more  careful  in 
spreading  these  losses  to  insure  that 
no  one  company  would  suffer  life- 
threatening  hits.  To  insure  the  sus- 
tained health  of  as  many  of  the  com- 
panies as  possible  to  guarantee  future 
(»mpetitiveness. 

Every  major  country  in  the  world 
subsidizes  its  Defense  contractors,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  in  competition 
with  our  own  for  the  U.S.  defense 
dollar.  There  is  another  subsidy  to  for- 
eign producers.  The  European  Com- 
munity pumps  at  least  $1  billion  a 
year  into  its  steel  Industries  and  on  all 
products  exported  out  of  the  EC  there 
is  a  rebate — on  average — of  19  to  20 
percent  to  manufacturers— a  return  of 
the  value  added  tax  collected  by  the 
various  country  govenunents. 

I  am  not  sure  that  these  facts  alone 
are  a  justification  for  underwriting 
our  own  defense  Industry,  but  certain- 
ly—if the  goal  of  defense  continues  to 
be  our  abUity  to  defend  ourselves 
against  foreign  threats— then  they 
should  t)e  part  of  the  equation  in  the 
decisioimiaking  process  of  whom  we 
cut  and  how  we  cut. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  put  the 
proposed  DOD  cutbacks  into  a  more 
understandable  frame.  The  cost  to 
Maryland— my  State  will  be  over  $267 
million.  Most  of  it  in  my  district.  On 
the  first  cut,  268  jobs  will  be  affected. 
And  then  hundreds  more,  into  the 
thousands  at  the  defense  plant  and 
base.  And  in  trickle  down— 63,000  real 
jobs  in  the  State  will  feel  the  effects— 
"the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
stick maker." 

I  have  no  hesitancy  fighting  for 
these  appropriations  and  presenting 
the  case  to  the  taxpayers.  Of  all  of  the 
budget  dollars  we  expend  every  year. 


these  are  the  ones  that  come  back  to 
our  districts  thousands  fold. 

These  are  the  dollars  that  sustain  re- 
search and  development  in  the  micro- 
electronics industry— at  a  time  that 
tax  law  has  been  very  destructive  of 
research  and  development  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  These  are  the  dollars  that 
maintain  the  major  soiu'ce  of  skilled 
mantifacturlng  lal>or  in  the  country. 
And  at  which  time  this  country  de- 
cides that  it  must  again  become  com- 
petitive among  the  industrial  nations, 
it  wlU  be  to  this  labor  force  we  will 
have  to  turn  for  the  institutional 
memory  and  the  gains  garnered  from 
hands  on  experience. 

If  as  some  economists  suggest  pri- 
vate sector  development  in  this  coim- 
try  over  the  last  8  years  has  been  sac- 
rificed for  the  buildup  of  our  defense 
capabilities,  then  it  is  not  wise  to  begin 
gutting  the  defense  industrial  base— 
the  last  major  remnant  of  a  once 
mighty  arsenal. 

This  is  all  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  bookkeeper's  red  pencil.  The  buck 
not  only  stops  here,  it  is  our  ultimate 
responsibility  for  how  it  is  spent. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ICBM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  days  this  House  will  decide 
an  important  question  regarding  the 
defense  of  this  country.  We  wUl  decide 
the  future  of  the  ICBM,  or  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile,  modern- 
ization that  this  country  will  take  into 
the  21st  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  States  is 
going  to  maintain  a  viable  strategic  de- 
terrent against  Soviet  political  or  mili- 
tary aggression,  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
must  modernize  our  strategic  offensive 
forces  by  deploying  highly  survivable 
mobile  ICBM  systems.  The  rail  mobile 
Peacekeeper  ICBM  and  the  small 
ICBM  in  a  hard  mobile  laimcher  are 
necessary  to  strengthen  and  maintain 
a  stable  United  States  strategic  deter- 
rent in  the  years  to  come.  Failure  to 
deploy  both  of  these  mobilized  ICBM 
forces  will  severely  imdercut  the 
United  States'  strategic  deterrence 
policy  and  jeopardize  U.S.  national  se- 
curity interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  currently  modern- 
izing its  strategic  ICBM  force  and  has 
already  deployed  two  mobile  ICBM's 
in  substantial  numbers,  rail  mobile 
SS-24  ICBM's,  each  with  10  warheads, 
and  road  mobile  SS-25  ICBM's.  each 
with  a  single  warhead.  This  gives  the 
Soviet  Union  the  only  survivable 
ICBM  reserve  force,  affording  Soviet 
leaders  with  a  viable  third  strike  deter- 
rent to  a  United  States  retaliatory 
strike. 


In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ues to  improve  its  countersilo  capabil- 
ity by  deploying  the  Soviet  SS-18 
modified.  The  new  SS-18  has  twice  the 
throwweight  of  its  predecessor  and 
better  accuracy.  This  will  Increase  the 
threat  to  the  United  States'  silo-based 
ICBM's.  When  combined  with  im- 
proved Soviet  countersilo  potential, 
Soviet  leaders  have  a  greater  incentive 
to  strike  first  in  a  crisis. 

Deployment  of  the  rail  mobUe 
Peacekeeper  and  road  mobile  small 
ICBM  will  eradicate  the  Soviet  advan- 
tages and  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  highly  reliable  and  stable  stra- 
tegic deterrent.  Since  one  cannot 
target  what  one  cannot  find,  the  two 
mobUe  ICBM  forces  will  make  current 
and  future  Soviet  improvements  in  ac- 
curacy irrelevant. 

Furthermore,  the  prompt,  hard 
target  capabilities  of  the  small  ICBM 
and  rail  mobile  Peacekeeper  ICBM 
offer  the  best  deterrent  to  Soviet 
attack  since  both  ICBM's  can  destory 
those  targets  most  valued  by  Soviet 
leaders,  Soviet  strategic  and  military 
forces,  conunand  and  control  assets, 
and  leadership  facilities.  The  hard 
target  capabilities,  prompt  delivery 
and  high  reliability  of  these  ICBM's 
are  uiunatched  by  any  other  system  in 
the  U.S.  strategic  arsenal. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rail  garri- 
son Peacekeeper  and  small  ICBM  in 
hard  mobile  launchers  are  affordable. 
The  cost  of  deploying  50  rail  mobile 
Peacekeepers  and  500  ICBM's  in  hard 
mobile  launchers  is  25  percent  less 
than  the  cost  of  creating  a  new  U.S. 
armored  division,  yet  the  contribution 
of  these  mobile  ICBM's  to  U.S.  nation- 
al security  and  deterrence  policy  is  im- 
measurable. 

In  addition  to  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  ICBM  modernization  to  con- 
tinued effective  deterrence,  an  impor- 
tant consideration  is  the  effect  that 
such  modernization  will  have  on  the 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks.  The 
Soviet  Union  now  deploys  50  rail 
mobile  SS-24 's  and  144  road  mobile 
SS-25's  to  the  best  of  intelligence. 
More  are  being  built  as  the  Soviets 
modernize  their  ICBM  force  and  make 
it  more  survivable.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  States  fiddles  on  the  mobile 
ICBM  issue  while  Rome  bums.  We 
have  yet  to  deploy  our  first  mobile 
ICBM. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  wish  to  put  limits 
on  Soviet  ICBM  modernization  and  de- 
ployment and  achieve  cooperation  in 
getting  a  veriflcable  START  Treaty, 
the  United  States  must  deploy  its  own 
mobile  ICBM's.  Soviet  negotiators  are 
not  going  to  ban  mobile  ICBM's  when 
they  have  many,  and  we  have  none. 
Nor  are  they  likely  to  place  limits  on 
such  things  as  overall  mobile  ICBM 
warhead  totals  when  they  are  the  only 
ones  with  such  programs.  Nor  are  they 
likely  to  agree  to  intnasive  verification 
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limits  on  mobile  ICBM's  if  they  are 
the  only  ones  being  restrained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  leaders  and 
negotiators  are  far  more  likely  to 
agree  to  a  START  Treaty  with  such 
constraints  if  they  believe  that  the 
pact  will  place  real  limits  on  real  U.S. 
programs. 

n  1630 

There  is  little  reason  to  agree  to 
such  limits  if  the  United  States  Con- 
gress unilaterally  ends  United  States 
mobile  ICBM  funding  or  cuts  it  so 
drastically  that  the  Soviets  are  left 
alone  in  the  field. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
field  meaningful  and  verifiable  limits 
on  Soviets  mobile  ICBM's  through  the 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  talks  will 
depend  upon  our  willingness  to  deploy 
and  fund  mobile  ICBM's  ourselves. 
This  is  elementary  conmion  sense. 

Therefore,  I  argue  that  we  need  to 
fully  fund  in  fiscal  year  1990  the  two- 
missile  mobile  ICBM  package  recom 
mended    by   the    President    and   con 
curred  in  by  the  Armed  Services  Com 
mittee.   This   is   perhaps   one   of   the 
most  important  decisions  we  will  make 
as  a  House  this  week  with  regard  to 
our  future  strategic  deterrence  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to    support    both    the    rail    garrison 
Peacekeeper  and  the  small  ICBM.  the 
Midgetman. 
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in  lieu  of  amendment  No.  25  in  part  2 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Said  amendments  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  appeared  in  part  1  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,"  and  appear  at  this  point,  in 
the  Record. 

Strike  out  .section  127  'page  36.  lines  4 
thorugh  16)  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the 
following 
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NATIONAL     DEFENSE     AUTHORI 
ZATION  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  or- 
dering the  previous  question  on  House 
Resolution  211. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw the  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  House  Regulation  211  m  order 
that  I  may  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
rule;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  rule  be  de- 
batable for  2  minutes,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]  and 
myself. 

The  amendment  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 211  would  on  page  8.  line  7,  insert 
the  following:  "Pollowing  disposition 
of  said  amendments,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  an  amendment  relat- 
ing to  P-14  aircraft  and  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  V-22  aircraft, 
both  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
RepresenUtive  Dickinson  of  Ala- 
bama, to  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes  each,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment,  and  shall  be  considered 


SEr    in    PRCKIRE.MENT  OF  F-14D  AIRiRAFT  AND 
SHARK.S  AM)  REPAIR  PARTS. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year 
ia90.  the  amount  of  $771,300,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  F-14D  aircraft  pro- 
Kram.  none  of  which  shall  be  available  for 
new  production  aircraft.  Of  the  amount  pro 
vided  in  section  102(ai  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Navy.  $1,552,707,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  spares  and  repair  parts. 

Strike  out  .section  126  'page  35.  line  18 
through  page  36.  line  3  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•;E«     us   MARINE  <(>RI>S  AIRI.I»TPR(HiRAVIS 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  procure 
ment  of  airrraft  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year 
1990 

1 1  >  none  of  such  amount  shall  be  available 
for  the  V-22  aircraft  program:  and 

i2i  the  amount  of  $411,000,000  .shall  be 
available  for  CH  53E  aircraft 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentletnan  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BoNioR]  will  be  recognized  for  1 
minute,  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois [Mrs.  Martin]  will  be  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior], 

Mr.    BONIOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    after 
consultation    with    the    minority   and 
with    our    leadership    and    interested 
parties  in  the  V  22  and  the  F  14  we 
have,  I  believe,  come  to  an  agreement 
which    would    allow    the    gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  after 
the    section    in    the    Record    labeled 
Davis-Bacon  to  offer  .separate  amend- 
ments on  striking  the  V-22.  to  be  de- 
bated for  20  minutes  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or 
his  designee,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member    or    his    designee,    and    then 
after    that    debate,    which    would    be 
equally  divided,  10  minutes  apiece,  we 
would  proceed  to  the  next  question, 
which  would  be  the  F-14  and  the  con- 
trol of  that  debate  would  be  similar  in 
nature.  The  ranking  minority  member 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  control  the  time,  they  or  their 
designees,  10  minutes  apiece.  It  would 
occur  on  Thursday  after  the  section  of 
the  rule  entitled  Davis-Bacon. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  support  the  majority  and  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so 
only  to  express  my  profound  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  consideration 
on  the  majority  side,  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  was  so 
good  as  to  counsel  with  us  on  this  ear- 
lier in  the  day,  and  I  am  most  appreci- 
ative of  the  outcome. 

Mr.  BON.TOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
recap  so  we  understand  where  we  are 
the  debate  on  the  issue  at  hand  would 
come  after  the  Davis-Bacon  provisions 
on  Thursday  of  this  week. 

There  would  be  debate  on  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  for  20  min- 
utes on  the  F-14,  divided  equally,  the 
time  controlled  by  him  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  or 
his  designee. 

Then  we  would  move,  if  the  gentle- 
man so  desires,  to  a  debate  on  the  V- 
22  under  a  similar  situation. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  commend  our  colleagues  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  think  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  his  leadership  have 
done  a  very  appropriate  bipartisan 
thing.  We  occasionally  gripe  when  we 
do  not  think  we  are  being  treated 
fairly.  I  think  this  is  an  example  of 
their  considerable  flexibility,  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  the  way  in  which 
they  have  worked  this  out.  I  think  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  we  are  very  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
clarify  the  situation,  this  would  be  in 
lieu  of  amendment  number  25,  the 
original  amendment  that  we  had  in 
section  2  of  the  report,  which  allowed 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  to  consider  this  jointly 
under  a  10-minute  debate  situation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  to  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question     is    on    the    resolution,    as 
amended. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
211  and  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
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Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R. 2461. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Kleczka]  to 
assume  the  chair  temporarily. 

D  1640 
in  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H,R.  2461)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Kleczka 
(Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be 
recognizes  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin], 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  will  represent  the  gentlemsoi 
from  Wisconsin  until  he  arrives.  He  is 
on  the  way  over  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bonior]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  me  this  time, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  rule  on  this  issue  this 
afternoon,  in  an  exchange  I  had  with 
my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums],  I  used  some 
intemperate  remarks,  and  had  I  to 
speak  again  on  this  issue,  I  would  have 
done  so  a  little  bit  more  judiciously 
and  with  a  little  bit  more  understand- 
ing. 

I  apologize  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  working  relationship  with 
him.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  finest 
people  I  have  associated  myself  with 
in  this  body,  and  again,  I  do  apologize 
for  the  nature  of  my  remarks  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2461,  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  others  will  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  various  parts  of  the  bill. 
J  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  em- 
phasize a  couple  of  key  areas  concern- 
ing the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

In  this  bill  is  an  accepted  amend- 
ment  by   the   Committee   on  Armed 


Services  which  gives  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  equipment  which 
they  need  very  much  to  complete  their 
missions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  point  out  that 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  is 
more  than  ever  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  force.  The  Guard  and  Reserve 
has  more  than  50  percent  of  the  Army 
combat  missions,  33  percent  of  the  Air 
Force  combat  missions,  and  over  20 
percent  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
combat  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  ensure 
that  they  are  as  prepared  as  our  active 
components.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  National  Guard  has  50 
percent  of  all  of  the  combat  missions 
of  the  Army.  The  Army  cannot  fight 
now  without  the  Reserves  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Also,  the  Guard  and  Reserve  contain 
and  are  involved  in  hometown  and 
community  activities.  The  National 
Guard  has  been  deep  in  support  in 
civil  disasters  such  as  support  in  torna- 
do mishaps,  the  many  floods  this  past 
spring,  and  the  recent  Sioux  City  air- 
line crash.  I  will  point  out  that  it  was 
the  National  Guard  who  jumped  in 
and  provided  helicopters  to  airlift  the 
crash  victims  to  hospitals.  They  are 
now  providing  other  support  about 
this  terrible  disaster. 

DOD  historically  has  not  provided 
sufficient  new  equipment  in  the  pro- 
curement budget  for  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves.  In  the  last  8 
years,  it  has  been  the  Congress  who 
has  provided  this  procurement  for  the 
Reserves. 

During  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  markup  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  add  $1,2  billion  to 
Guard-Reserve  procurement.  This 
equipment  will  not  be  going  overseas. 
It  goes  to  the  Reserves.  It  will  be  going 
to  different  States  of  the  Nation  and 
into  the  different  districts  of  Members 
of  Congress.  It  is  important  that  this 
item  stays  in  the  bill. 

There  will  be  several  other  amend- 
ments offered  to  this  package,  and  I 
will  not  cover  those  amendments  at 
this  time.  I  will  say,  though,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroitles]  will  offer  an  amendment 
for  funds  for  drug  interdiction.  I  cer- 
tainly would  support  that.  $70  billion 
for  continued  efforts  of  the  National 
Guard  on  drug  interdiction. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
E}VANS]  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
prevent  the  National  Guard  techni- 
cians from  wearing  military  imiforms 
while  performing  their  duties.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  bad  amendment.  It 
should  be  defeated.  If  these  techni- 
cians want  to  stay  in  the  National 
Guard,  they  ought  to  wear  the  uni- 
forms when  they  are  performing  their 
duties.  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

To  summarize,  I  support  the  author- 
ization bill  to  resist  any  reductions  in 


the  National  Guard  amd  Reserve  pro- 
curement, and  also  the  drug  interdic- 
tion amendment,  which  has  merit,  and 
would  oppose  the  technician  uniform 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  and 
to  explain  as  best  I  can  some  of  the 
things  that  are  in  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  that  we  will  be  dealing  with 
this  week. 

By  and  large,  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
good  bUl.  Some  things  are  in  here  that 
I  think  should  not  even  have  been, 
and  some  things  came  out  of  our  com- 
mittee that  I  do  not  agree  with,  and 
we  will  be  enumerating  these  as  the 
week  continues. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  Secre- 
tary Cheney  provided  the  Congress 
with  a  defense  budget  that,  in  these 
times  of  tight  budget,  made  tough  but 
sound  choices  to  most  effectively  and 
efficiently  meet  out  national  security 
needs.  When  Dick  Cheney  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  told  him  at  that  time,  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary, some  people  think  that  you 
have  cut  too  much,  others  think  that 
you  might  have  cut  too  little,  but  ev- 
erybody agrees  that  you  cut  the  wrong 
thing." 

Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  biU.  Not  everybody  can 
agree  that  cuts  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  made  in  the 
right  place,  in  the  right  amounts,  or  at 
the  right  time. 

However,  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
$7.2  billion  in  requests  for  add-ons— 
and  we  had  amendments  submitted  to 
our  committee  requesting  over  $7  bil- 
lion in  proposed  expenditures — chair- 
man joined  me  in  supporting  the 
Cheney  procurement  budget  in  total. 
Tomorrow  we  wiU  again  have  a  chance 
to  put  our  parochial  interests  aside 
when  we  consider  my  amendment  to 
restore  the  Cheney  procurement 
budget. 

I  asked  for,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  made  in  order,  my  amend- 
ment, that  will,  in  effect,  restore  the 
Cheney  procurement  budget  in  this 
bill.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
process  is  looking  more  like  business 
as  usual  than  anything  else.  The  Dem- 
ocrat majority  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  in  instances  nm  roughshod 
over  proposed  guidelines  for  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  that  were  proposed 
by  both  the  chairman  and  myself. 

Our  requested  suggestions  were  basi- 
cally ignored  in  many  instances  and 
replaced  by  the  whims  of  whatever 
forces  governed  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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Dealing  with  SDI,  which  will  be  the 
first  thing  that  we  take  up.  we  have 
the  basic  committee  position  which 
was  voted  on  in  this  committee  of  $3.5 
billion  for  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. To  that  there  will  be  three 
amendments  made  in  order  and  of- 
fered as  the  bill  is  under  consideration. 
The  first  made  in  order  will  be  the  Kyi 
amendment  which  is  offered  to  in- 
crease the  funding  of  SDI  to  a  level  of 
last  year's  spending  plus  inflation— 
that  is— no  real  growth,  just  last  year's 
level  of  effort  plus  inflation.  This 
amounts  to  some  *3.8  billion.  As  I  said, 
the  committee  position  is  $3.5  billion. 

There  will  then  be  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia to  reduce  that  amount  to  $1.3 
billion.  Then  we  have  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  to 
fund  the  SDI  at  a  level  of  approxi- 
mately $2.8  billion,  plus  the  DOE  fig 
ures,  for  a  total  of  $3.1  billion.  These 
are  very  substantiaa  cuts  that  effec- 
tively will  decimate  the  program.  I 
would  hope  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  not  vote  for  any  of  the 
cutting  amendments.  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  support  the  Kyi 
amendment,  which  is  still  $1  billion 
less  than  the  administration  request. 
Some  cuts  have  already  been  made. 
We  are  trying  to  just  fund  SDI  at  last 
year's  level  plus  inflation. 

If  the  members  of  the  committee  do 
not  see  fit  to  support  the  Kyi  amend- 
ment, at  least  do  not  cut  this  below 
the  committee  markup,  because  to  do 
so  would  cause  irreparable  harm  to 
SDI  and  the  program  could  not  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  fashion,  because 
people  will  be  laid  off  and  many  of  the 
very  promLsing  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram would  nave  to  be  canceled. 

So  I  would  Uige  a  "no"  vote  on  any 
of  the  amendments  that  would  cut  the 
SDI  Program. 

Almost  as  an  adjunct  to  the  SDI  cut- 
ting amendments,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  made  in  order  three  add -backs. 
If  cuts  are  made  in  the  SDI  program 
sufficient  to  support  these  amend 
ments.  then  the  three  add-backs  that 
will  be  offered  will  be  one,  for  drug 
interdiction  and  control;  second,  for 
toxic  waste  cleanup;  and  third,  for 
conventional  arms  procurement— the 
Bennett  amendment. 

The  committee  knows  full  well  that 
these  are  very  popular  amendments. 
As  a  result,  they  almost  tacked  them 
onto  and  made  them  a  part  of  the 
cuts.  Who  could  vote  against  drug 
interdiction?  Who  can  vote  against  the 
cleanup  of  toxic  waste  and  toxic  spills? 
Who  wants  to  vote  against  convention- 
al weaponry  when  we  know  that  the 
Soviets  still  outnumber  us  in  most 
area  categories  and  that  If  we  should 
have  another  war,  it  would  probably 
be  a  brushfire  lower  level  conflict  with 
some  Third  World  country,  not  the  ex- 


change of  nuclear  weapons  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

All  of  us  are  in  favor  of  these  add- 
ons in  principle.  But  let  me  point  out 
that  we  have  drug  interdiction  funds 
still  unexpended  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  There  is  a  Superfund  for  the 
toxic  cleanup.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  doing  everything  that  it  can 
do  on  the  cleanup.  We  do  not  need 
these  funds  from  this  SDI  source  at 
this  time.  We  do  need  them  for  the 
SDI.  I  would  urge  the  Members  not  to 
delete  further  SDI  funding. 

This  gets  us  to  the  B-2,  and  we  all 
know  what  the  B-2  is  by  now.  surely. 
The  B-2  represents  a  radical  departure 
in  aviation.  It  is  at  the  cutting  edge 
and  state-of-the-art  technology.  It  is 
revolutionary,  and  Lord  knows  that  it 
is  expensive. 

We  have  spent  to  date,  before  it  was 
made  public,  some  $23  billion  develop- 
ing the  B-2-$23  billion  of  some  $70 
billion  total  that  is  projected  to  devel- 
op and  procure  132  B-2's. 

I  must  confess.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  some  ambivalence  when  we  dis- 
cuss the  B-2,  because  the  price  tag  of 
the  B-2,  the  program  unit  cost,  is  $530 
million. 

This  cost  estimate  is  based  on  the 
most  optimistic  of  estimates.  The  cost 
assumes  that  inflation  will  be  at  a  cer- 
tain level,  that  there  will  be  no  major 
technical  foulups  and  stretchouts,  and 
that  the  Congress  will  fund  as  pro- 
posed the  funding  profile  put  forth  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  pro- 
posed annual  expenditures  for  B-2  in 
the  last  3  years  are  approximately  $8 
billion. 

I  would  urge  all  Members,  and  I  will 
say  this  tomorrow  when  we  have  a 
better  crowd,  if  they  vote  to  fund  the 
B-2,  they  must  do  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  cost  is  going  to  escalate, 
the  $530  million  in  program  costs  is 
going  to  escalate  if  anything  happens 
to  delay  the  production  of  the  plane. 
The  Air  Force  itself  delayed  by  1  year 
in  this  budget  the  production  of  the 
airplane,  and  that  1-year  delay  cost 
$1.8  billion. 

If  we  do  not  fund  it  adequately  and 
we  do  not  procure  it  at  the  projected 
efficient    rate,   every   stretchout   runs 
the  cost  up.  So  if  Members  are  going 
to  fund  the  B-2  at  $4  billion  a  year  in- 
stead of  $8  billion  a  year,  it  is  project- 
ed that  it  would  cost  somewhere  close 
to    $800    million    apiece.    If    inflation 
should  go  up  and  be  higher  than  is  es- 
timated by  OMB.  the  price  would  go 
up.  If  we  just  build  a  few  aircraft  and 
then  shut  down  the  production  facili- 
ties, conduct  the  flight  test  program, 
fly  the  B-2  throughout  its  perform- 
ance  envelope,    terminate   all   of   the 
company   employees,   close  down   the 
entire  production  until  we  get  through 
our  testing,  and  then  blow  the  whistle 
and  say.   'All  right,  everybody  back  on 
board,  "  there  is  not  going  to  be  any- 
body to  come  back  on  board. 
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We  will  have  to  start  from  scratch 
train  the  employees,  go  through  the 
learning  period,  reprocess  security 
clearances  for  people  who  are  going  to 
work  there,  and  it  will  be  tremendous- 
ly expensive  if  we.  in  fact,  stretch  the 
program  out  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

So  in  voting  for  the  B-2,  and  I  hope 
that  Members  do,  I  hope  that  they 
vote  with  the  full  knowledge  that  this 
is  the  minimum  cost,  and  anything 
that  happens  to  upset  the  production 
schedule,  if  it  runs  into  big  technical 
problems,  then  the  price  is  going  to  be 
higher  than  that,  and  Members  should 
be  prepared  to  pay  these  extra  costs  if 
they  vote  to  go  forward  with  the  B-2 
but  delay  it  significantly. 

The  next  issue  Is  ICBM's,  the  Inter- 
continental Ballistic  Missile  Modern- 
ization Program.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee structured  the  MX  and  the  Midg- 
etman  debate  such  that  ICBM  oppo- 
nents will  get  three  bites  at  the  M-X 
apple  and  two  bites  at  the  Midgetman 
The  passage  of  any  of  these  amend- 
ments would  abrogate  the  bipartisan 
agreement  with  the  administration  on 
modernization  of  our  ICBM's. 

I  would  remind  Members  that  the 
rule  does  not  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  offer  any  substitutes.  Again,  the 
two-missile  program  is  needed  to  mod- 
ernize our  land-based  leg  of  the  triad, 
and  it  is  crucial  in  the  arms  negotia- 
tions process  currently  underway  in 
Geneva.  Let  us  give  our  negotiators 
some  muscle  with  which  to  bargain. 

Let  me  point  out  that  if  many  of  our 
colleagues  had  had  their  way  in  the 
past,  and  had  done  away  with  the 
short-range  and  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missiles,  we  would  not  have 
the  INF  Treaty  we  have  today,  and  be- 
cause we  had  the  operational  capabil- 
ity and  the  ability  to  use  these  weap- 
ons, the  Soviets  did  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table,  and  we  did  negotiate  all 
these  weapons  away  on  both  sides.  ' 

We  are  doing  away  with  ours  and 
they  are  doing  away  with  theirs.  If  we 
want  to  negotiate  away  any  part  of 
our  strategic  program,  we  must  go  to 
the  negotiating  table  and  negotiate 
away  with  the  Soviets,  whether  it  be 
the  long-range  weapons  or  any  portion 
of  the  strategic  triad.  Certainly  we 
should  not  be  giving  these  programs 
away  in  the  Congress  and  unlaterally 
taking  the  cards  away  from  our  nego- 
tiators in  Geneva  who  are  at  this  very 
moment  negotiating  START. 


D  1700 

Arms  control  amendments  in  this 
bill  are  also  postured  for  the  majority, 
not  allowing  for  any  substitutes  to 
protest  the  President's  foreign  policy 
obligations. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  to  oppose 
the  Wyden.  Brown.  Markey  amend- 
ments on  their  merits,  but  also  be- 
cause   we    have    no    opportunity    to 
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counter  them.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  fashioned  as  process  so  these 
amendments  could  be  In  order,  and  I 
was  not  given  the  right  to  offer  substi- 
tutes. 

In  closing,  to  the  extent  we  are  al- 
lowed by  this  rule.  I  would  hope  that 
all  of  the  Members  would  rise  above 
parochial  and  special  interests.  Job 
programs  back  home,  et  cetera.  The 
Congress  has  demanded,  the  public 
has  demanded  that  we  reduce  Federal 
spending. 

Make  the  hard  choices,  do  not 
stretch  out  programs.  Some  programs 
are  unaffordable.  some  are  Just  not 
justified  in  terms  of  their  expense. 

The  Secretary  has  made  the  hard 
choices  as  he  has  been  directed  by  the 
Congress  to  do.  It  is  up  to  us  now  to 
decide  whether  or  not  we  want  to  vote 
to  support  this  and  vote  to  supp>ort 
good  Government,  or  is  it  Just  going  to 
be  business  as  usual  with  everybody 
getting  their  own  parochial  programs 
out  of  the  pork  barrel? 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  urging  that  we  support 
the  administration. 

The  letter  reads  in  part: 

We  cannot  afford  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
our  negotiators,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
forfeit  the  investments  we  have  made  In 
strategic  modemiaation.  We  can  afford  to 
make  the  needed  improvements  provided  by 
this  cohesive,  fiscally  sound  package.  It  de- 
serves your  support. 

It  is  signed  George  Bush. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, tomorrow  you  wiU  be  asked  to 
make  some  hard  choices.  Are  you 
going  to  do  business  as  usual?  Are  you 
going  to  vote  for  parochial  interests? 
Are  you  going  to  vote  for  what  sounds 
good  at  home?  Or  are  you  going  to 
come  up  here  and  bite  the  bullet  and 
do  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
done,  saying  that  seversd  programs  are 
not  economically  feasible,  they  do  not 
make  sense  In  light  of  today's  budgets? 
Make  the  tough  choices. 

I  hope  when  I  offer  the  Cheney 
amendment  you  will  support  it,  vote 
for  good  Government  and  not  business 
as  usual,  everybody  fishing  out  of  the 
pork  barrel. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

The  Whitk  House, 
WasMngton,  July  24, 1989. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickihson, 
Committee  on  Armed  Service*,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  CoNGRESSiiAn  Dickihsoit:  When  the 
Fiscal  Year  1990  E>efense  Authorization  BUI 
comes  to  the  floor  next  week,  you  and  your 
colleagues  will  make  critical  decisions  af- 
fecting the  future  of  deterrence  and  arms 
control  for  the  balance  of  the  century. 
Before  you  vote,  I  want  to  be  certain  that 
you  understand  my  reasons  for  the  strategic 
modernization  program  I  have  proposed. 

Taken  together,  these  strategic  programs 
are  essential  to  preserve  a  capable,  surviv- 
ible  and  effective  deterrent.  They  are  an  In- 
tegrated package  that  deals  with  the  evolv- 
ing threat  and  Is  flexible  enough  to  hedge 


against  uncertainties.  They  also  undergird 
our  arms  control  negotiations  and  provide 
incentives  to  the  Soviets  to  continue  the  in- 
ternal changes  they  appear  to  be  making. 
Each  represents,  not  simply  modestly  im- 
proved capability  but  fundamental  change 
in  strategy  or  system  performance. 

I  am  optimistic  about  what  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets 
may  finally  be  willing  to  make  significant 
changes  in  the  character  and  size  of  their 
military  forces.  This  willingness  is  at  least 
in  part  the  result  of  our  commitment  to  a 
modem,  capa'ile  deterrent  force.  Weakening 
the  commitment  now  could  undermine  the 
positive  trends  we  see  emerging  in  Soviet 
forces. 

I  have  taken  another  hard  look  at  SDI 
and  confirmed  that  the  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram—providing the  basis  for  an  informed 
decision  on  deployment  of  defenses  that 
would  strengthen  deterrence— remains 
sound.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren to  pursue  that  goal.  I  am  personally 
and  deeply  committed  to  doing  so. 

Moreover.  SDI  is  at  a  critical  juncture. 
The  technological  progress  we  have  made 
means  that  we  need  to  conduct  large  scale 
realistic,  and  therefore  expensive,  tests  to 
prove  the  feasibility  of  defenses.  Already, 
because  of  cuts  required  in  the  overall  De- 
fense budget,  I  have  reluctantly  submitted  a 
revised  budget,  cutting  over  )1  billion  from 
the  program.  If  the  Congress  cuts  even 
more  deeply,  our  ability  to  investigate  and 
test  the  most  promising  options  will  be  seri- 
ously damaged.  We  will  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine. In  a  meaningful  way,  whether  we  can 
rely  more  on  defenses  for  our  security.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  that  assess- 
ment. 

The  B-2  Is  also  at  a  critical  point.  The  air- 
craft Is  based  on  revolutionary  technology 
that  will  guarantee  the  effectiveness  of  the 
penetrating  bomber  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. Without  it.  the  strategic  Triad,  which 
has  been  the  bedrock  of  our  nuclear  strate- 
gy, will  virtually  disappear.  The  B-2  is  also 
the  core  of  our  START  strategy  for  achiev- 
ing stable  deterrence  at  reduced  levels. 
Indeed,  under  the  terms  of  our  current  arms 
control  proposal,  the  bomber  force  will  be 
assigned  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  tar- 
gets, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  B-2  is  worth 
its  cost  and  deserves  your  support. 

ICBM  modernization  has  been  marked 
with  considerable  controversy  and  strong 
opinion.  Yet  there  Is  broad  agreement  that 
mobility  Is  required  for  our  land-based  mis- 
siles to  Improve  their  survivability  and  en- 
hance their  unique  capabilities.  After  care- 
ful review  of  the  issue,  I  have  determined 
that  we  should  deploy,  in  carefully  phased 
manner,  the  Rail-garrison  Peacekeeper  and 
the  Small  road  mobile  ICBM.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  doing  so. 

Rail-garrison  Peacekeeper  wiU  improve 
the  survivability  of  the  ICBM  force  quickly 
and  at  modest  cost,  while  preserving  the 
considerable  military  capability  of  this 
system.  The  Small  ICBM  represents  the 
future  of  the  ICBM  force.  It  offers  a  high 
degree  of  survivability,  even  with  virtually 
no  warning.  But,  It  will  not  be  ready  to 
deploy  as  soon  as  RaU-garrison  and  will  ob- 
viously be  more  expensive  than  a  multiple 
warhead  system.  We  can  field  RaU-garrison 
In  the  near  term  whUe  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing development  of  the  SmaU  ICBM  for 
1997  deployment.  We  likewise  need  to 
commit  to  an  ICBM  mobility  program  to 
avoid  a  deadlock  In  the  START  negotiations 
on  the  mobUe  issue. 


In  addition  to  the  requirement  for  these 
forces  as  the  heart  of  our  nuclear  deterrent 
strategy.  In  which  they  form  an  Integrated 
and  inseparable  whole,  there  is  the  role 
which  this  modernization  program  plays  in 
our  arms  control  strategy.  We  are  entering  a 
very  important  and  promising  stage  In  our 
strategic  arms  control  negotiations.  We 
have  already  Introduced  some  changes  In 
our  position  and  we  are  actively  considering 
others  which  could  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  stabiUty  of  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance. To  puU  the  rug  out  from  under  me  at 
this  crucial  juncture  by  weakening  my  pro- 
gram could  destroy  this  opportunity  to 
make  real  progress.  Indeed,  It  could  even 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  an  arms  control 
agreement.  I  need  the  negotiating  nexibillty 
which  this  dynamic  and  sensible  moderniza- 
tion program  provides.  Don't  prevent  me 
from  achieving  a  treaty  which  could  make 
great  strides  toward  reducing  the  chances  of 
nuclear  conflict. 

Let  me  add  two  cautionary  notes.  First, 
good  arms  control  cannot  be  legislated.  I 
seek  and  welcome  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  Congress  and  regularly  consult  you  on 
the  f  uU  range  of  ai-ms  control  Issues.  But,  In 
the  final  analysis.  I  must  be  responsible  for 
negotiating  arms  control  agreements.  The 
many  arms  control  amendments  that  are 
customarily  proposed  to  the  defense  bills 
only  undercut  me  and  our  foreign  poUcy 
and  frequently  have  an  effect  opposite  to 
that  intended  by  their  sponsors. 

Second,  the  pressures  to  play  one  modern- 
ization program  off  against  another  or  to 
pay  for  one  with  cuts  in  another  threaten 
the  balanced  strategy  behind  our  programs. 
Secretary  Cheney  and  I  have  bad  to  make 
hard  choices  in  these  times  of  tight  budg- 
ets—this budget  Is  the  best  balance  of  needs 
and  affordablUty  and  represents  an  inte- 
grated strategic  approach. 

As  you  begin  final  debate  on  the  defense 
biU,  I  ask  you  to  carefuUy  consider  the  af- 
fordable, integrated  plan  we  have  designed 
to  strengthen  deterrence,  to  reinforce  the 
incentives  for  change  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  further  our  goal  of  negotiating  arms 
control  agreements  that  wUl  reduce  the  like- 
lihood of  nuclear  war.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lower  our  defenses  because  of  Gorbachev's 
rhetoric,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  puU  the 
rug  out  from  our  negotiators,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  forfeit  the  investments  we  have 
made  in  strategic  modernization.  We  can 
afford  to  make  the  needed  improvements 
provided  by  this  cohesive,  fIscaUy  sound 
package.  It  deserves  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Georce  Bdsh. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kleczka).  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  consmned  17  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCmt- 
DY].  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Darden],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes and  brings  forth  to  this  House 
of  Representatives  our  bill  for  the  De- 
fense Department  authorization  this 
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year.  This  bill  makes  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  our  strategic  triad  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  the  necessary  tacti- 
cal and  conventional  authorizations  to 
keep  America  safe  and  to  keep  Amer- 
ica strong. 

This  is  always  a  controversial  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  will  always  be 
controversial  whenever  we  come  to  the 
floor  and  authorize  in  a  single  bill 
more   than   50   percent   of    the    total 
amount  of  discretionary  spending  that 
the  entire  Federal  Government  appro- 
priates every  year;  $306  billion  to  be 
authorized  by  this  legislation   repre- 
sents more  than  half  of  the  money 
over  which  this  Congress  has  control. 
So    consequently    it    should    be    very 
hotly  contested,  it  should  be  debated 
very  carefully  and  we  should  spend  a 
lot  of  time  considering  this  legislation. 
I  know  there  is  a  general  tendency 
among  those  of  us  in  Congress  to  come 
in  and  say,  "Follow  what  the  commit- 
tee does  and  let  the  committee  system 
bring  to  you  the  right  decision." 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  I  am  very  proud 
of  what  this  committee  does.  However. 
I  realize  this  is  one  bill  in  which  the 
entire  membership  is  involved  because 
all  of  us  must  be  interested  in  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  and  all  of  us 
have  some  responsibility  on  this  vast 
amount  of  money  that  we  spend  on 
the  DOD  authorization. 

So  as  one  Member.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
welcome  our  colleagues  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  give  us  input  here.  This  is  a 
very  difficult  job  and  it  is  one  that  we 
need  all  the  help  and  assistance  we 
can  get  from  the  entire  body  and  not 
just  from  the  committee  alone. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  on  t>eha]f  of 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  here.  He  has  done  a 
difficult  job  and  he  has  done  an  un 
popular  job. 

There  have  been  many  of  those  of  us 
who  have  been  critical  of  his  positions 
from  time  to  time  because  we  had  our 
priorities  and  we  had  our  problems 
and  our  interests.  But  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  has  withstood  more  pres- 
sure in  any  more  difficult  situation 
than  he  has  done  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  used  to  practice 
law.  a  number  of  years  ago  in  Georgia, 
and  was  called  upon  to  take  a  number 
of  domestic  relations  cases. 

I  found  out  in  a  small  town  that  the 
type  of  practice  that  you  had  was  dic- 
tated by  what  happened  to  be  coming 
into  the  office  on  that  particular  day. 
I  found  out  handling  a  number  of  di- 
vorce cases  that  whenever  a  settle- 
ment was  reached  that  did  not  please 
everyone  and  all  sides  were  somewhat 
upset  at  the  results,  that  perhaps  that 
might  be  a  good  solution.  I  think  that 
is  the  situation  we  have  here  on  a  bill 


which  has  been  acted  on  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

If  I  were  personally  writing  the  leg- 
islation. I  would  change  a  number  of 
things  in  it.  I  am  sure  the  various  com- 
mittee members,  if  they  were  solely  in 
charge,  might  make  some  changes.  I 
think  this  bill  represents  the  best  pos- 
sible compromise  we  could  reach 
under  the  circumstances. 

When  you  consider  we  have  52  com- 
mittee members  from  all  philosophies, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
every  single  perspective.  I  think  the 
committee  has  done  a  good  job. 

Our  vote  was  not  unanimous.  Our 
vote  in  many  instances  was  very,  very 
divisive.  But  I  think  we  have  a  product 
here  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud  and 
it  deserves  the  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  this  House  of  Representatives. 
There  are  a  couple  of  issues  I  want 
to  mention  specifically  that  the  com- 
mittee addressed  and  addressed  very 
responsibly. 

First  of  all,  the  issue  today  that  ev- 
eryone seems  to  be  interested  in  and 
that  everyone  seems  to  have  discov- 
ered recently  is  the  B-2  or  Stealth 
bomber. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  issue  has 
been  with  us  for  many  years.  It  is  not 
something  that  just  happened  over- 
night. I  see  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
who  jumped  up  recently  in  righteous 
indignation  at  the  so-called  sticker 
shock.  But  we  have  known  for  a  long 
time  this  was  coming.  Many  of  us  have 
known  that  the  costs  were  going  to  be 
exceedingly  high. 

We  have  already  paid  for  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  this  entire  program. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  responsible  to  at 
this  time  walk  away  from  it. 

The  other  topic  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  mod- 
ernization. There  is  no  question  that 
we  must  continue  to  improve  and  up- 
grade the  equipment  of  our  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces.  Budgetary  restraints 
will  only  result  in  an  ever-increasing 
reliance  on  the  total  force  concept.  If 
we  expect  the  Guard  and  Reserve  to 
fight  we  have  the  responsibility  to  give 
them  the  necessary  weapons  and 
equipment  with  which  to  fight. 

So  this  bill  I  think  makes  adequate 
provision  for  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
days  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss our  defense  priorities  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  re- 
minded him  that  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve,  more  than  any  other 
group,  was  carrying  its  share  of  the 
load,  but  to  do  its  job  it  must  have  the 
necessary  equipment.  But  what  I  told 
the  President  of  the  United  States  I 
tell  my  colleagues  here  today.  "It  does 
not  make  sense  to  give  these  people 
the  job  and  not  give  them  the  tools." 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman  it 
IS  my  pleasure  to  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Chairman,  when  President 
Bush  was  elected  and  sworn  into 
office,  one  of  the  very  first  things  he 
did  was  to  ask  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  this  Nation's  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy.  He  said  that  we  should 
challenge  assumptions.  Nothing 
should  be  left  unchallenged,  including 
the  strategic  defense  initiative. 

When  the  report  was  in,  my  col- 
leagues, the  strategic  defense  initiative 
remained  one  of  the  highest  priorities 
of  this  administration,  recently  con- 
firmed by  our  own  President  Bush. 

Why  do  we  need  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative?  I  would  like  to  very 
briefly  go  over  the  six  primary  rea- 
sons, and  then  discuss  amendments  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  vote  upon  the 
very  first  thing  tomorrow. 

The  first  reason  we  need  SDI  is  to 
enhance  our  deterrence  and  to  place  it 
on  a  more  stable  basis.  If  the  enemy  is 
not  sure  he  can  succeed  in  an  attack, 
then  he  is  not  going  to  attack.  SDI  will 
inject  that  doubt  into  any  enemy's 
planning  process,  so  complicating  any 
attack,  that  he  would  not  dare  to 
attack.  That  is  the  basic  reason  for  the 
strategic  defense. 

Second,  robust  funding  of  SDI  will 
enable  us  to  have  a  hedge  against  a 
Soviet  breakout.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  spending  a 
lot  more  money  on  their  version  of 
SDI  than  the  United  States.  8  to  10 
times  as  much  is  the  estimate;  and.  in 
fact,  they  have  a  partial  system  in 
place.  Whatever  else  is  happening  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  glasnost  and 
perestroika,  we  know  one  thing:  They 
have  not  pulled  back  at  all  on  the 
amount  of  effort  and  money  spent  on 
their  high  technology  and  science 
projects.  They  are  continuing  to  fund 
the  kind  of  effort  that  we  need  to  fund 
in  the  area  of  strategic  defenses,  and 
therefore,  this  is  the  second  reason  for 
supporting  SDI. 

The  third  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  Soviets  have  developed  two 
very  sinister  mobile  systems,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  not  done  so.  Both  the 
SS-24  and  the  SS-25  are  systems 
which  can  elude  our  attacking  ICBM. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  identify  where 
they  are.  In  fact,  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  B-2  not  being  able  to  find 
these  relocatable  targets.  As  a  result, 
we  have  no  way  of  holding  these  assets 
at  risk,  and  it  is  important  to  us  to  be 
able  to  defend  against  them.  That  is 
another  reason  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative. 

The  fourth  reason,  Mr.  Chairman  is 
that  we  are  engaged  in  START  negoti- 
ations now.  and  our  intention  there  is 
to  draw  down  the  number  of  offensive 
weapons  on  both  sides.  If  we  reduce 
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the  number  of  weapons  below  the  50 
percent  threshold  or  even  more,  cheat- 
ing becomes  very  important,  because  if 
one  side  or  the  other  were  to  cheat,  it 
makes  its  advantage  much  greater 
than  if  we  have  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  warheads  that  we  have  now.  As  a 
result,  in  a  START  regime,  verifica- 
tion and  insurance  become  very  impor- 
tant. SDI  provides  that  Insurance. 
Even  if  the  Soviets  cheat,  we  are  able 
to  protect  ourselves  against  such 
cheating  by  having  SDI.  Concomitant- 
ly, Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  does  is 
make  it  much  easier  for  the  United 
States  to  agree  to  significant  limita- 
tions under  a  START  agreement  be- 
cause we  will  always  know  that  even  if 
the  Soviets  do  cheat,  we  can  protect 
ourselves  through  SDI, 

Fifth,  we  need  SDI  to  protect 
against  accidental  launch  or  Third 
World  launch.  CIA  Director  William 
Webster  has  recently  noted  that  15 
Third  World  countries  are  likely  to 
have  the  ballistic  missile  capability 
within  the  next  decade,  and  that 
means  that  since  it  is  not  too  difficult 
to  put  a  chemical  warhead  on  a  ballis- 
tic missile,  those  nations  are  going  to 
have  the  capability  of  blackmailing 
others  in  the  world.  If  we  do  not  have 
some  method  of  protecting  ourselves 
or  others  against  such  attack,  we  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  that  kind  of  black- 
mail. It  is  important,  therefore,  to  pro- 
tect either  against  accidental  launch 
or  attack  by  Third  World  countries.  I 
might  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  over- 
whelmingly support  a  defense  for  this 
purpose. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  SDI  pro- 
motes our  negotiating  position  in  both 
START  and  the  D  and  S  talks.  Ambas- 
sador Rowny  has  recently  confirmed 
that  we  need  to  demonstrate  our  will 
to  the  Soviets  in  order  to  have  the 
kind  of  leverage  that  will  bring  them 
to  the  bargaining  table  and  cause 
them  to  make  the  kind  of  conmiit- 
ments  and  the  concessions  that  we 
want  them  to  make.  Conversely,  if  we 
unilaterally  reduce  the  amount  of  our 
commitment  to  SDI,  we  are  giving  up 
something  for  nothing.  There  is  no 
quid  pro  quo,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Soviets  do  not  simply  sit  back 
and  say,  "Well,  let  us  wait  for  the 
United  States  to  make  another  conces- 
sion next  year.  If  they  cut  it  in  half 
this  year,  maybe  they  will  cut  it  in 
half  again  next  year,  and  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  SDI." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  make 
sense  for  Members  to  vote  deep,  deep 
cuts  in  SDI  at  the  very  moment  we  are 
at  the  bargaining  table.  For  all  these 
reasons,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote 
for  a  robust  funding  amendment  for 
SDI,  and  reject  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee    on    Military    Installa- 


tions and  Facilities,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeoer]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  chair  the  Military  In- 
stallations and  Facilities  Subconunit- 
tee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  both 
military  bases  and  defense  burden- 
sharing.  I  will  spend  a  moment  to  de- 
scribe what  the  committee  did  in  these 
areas: 

The  subcommittee  cut  lower  priority 
overseas  projects  totalling  $390  million 
and,  with  ihose  funds  and  some  do- 
mestic cuts,  funded  $305  million  in 
new  and  revitalized  family  housing, 
over  $400  million  in  high  priority 
projects  brought  to  our  attention  by 
Members  of  Congress,  and  38  new 
child  care  centers  costing  $68  million. 
Of  the  added  projects,  over  $100  mil- 
lion was  for  our  citizen-soldiers,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserves.  The 
subcommittee  added  family  housing 
where  it  was  most  needed:  Long 
Beach,  Camp  Pendleton,  El  Toro,  and 
San  Francisco,  CA;  Hawaii;  Ballston 
Common,  NY;  and  Guantanamo, 
Cuba. 

I  am  very  proud  of  what  we  were 
able  to  do  because  of  the  inadequate 
amount  of  military  construction  funds 
we  had  allotted.  The  rest  of  the  DOD 
budget  was  shaved;  Milcon  was  scalped 
in  the  Bush  budget.  And,  due  to  the 
way  the  budget  process  works,  we 
cannot  do  much  to  record  priorities 
between  defense  accounts.  Still,  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  know 
that  conditions  at  many  Army  and 
Navy  bases  are  deplorable.  Only  by 
aiming  our  resources  at  improving 
base  conditions  can  we  turn  this  em- 
barassing  situation  around. 

About  75  percent  of  the  cuts  we 
made  came  from  projects  abroad. 
Bricks  and  mortar  last  half  a  century; 
our  base  rights  in  countries  like 
Panama,  the  Philippines,  and  Greece 
may  not  last  the  decade.  The  conven- 
tional force  reduction  talks  in  Vienna 
may  mean  that  we  abandon  many  of 
our  bases  in  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  central  front. 

Moreover,  the  subcommittee  believes 
that  we  should  be  pressing  our  allies 
to  provide  much  more  military  con- 
struction as  host  nation  support,  using 
the  Japanese  Facilities  Improvement 
Program  as  a  model.  Japan  has  a 
strong  host  nation  support  program; 
Korea  has  a  weaker  one.  Germany 
provides  little  support  at  all.  If  Ameri- 
can troops  are  stationed  in  these  coun- 
tries to  meet  mutual  defense  obliga- 
tions, the  host  nation  should  foot  a 
major  portion  of  the  bill. 

Given  all  these  factors,  it  was  only 
prudent  to  subject  overseas  spending 
to  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny.  This 
scrutiny  meant  that  we  funded  no 
projects  in  Panama,  the  Philippines, 
the  Bahamas,  Honduras,  Luxembourg, 
Oman,  and  Somalia.  New  construction 
in  Germany  was  cut  from  $320  million 


in  fiscal  year  1989  to  $139  million  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

One  overseas  issue  of  great  interest 
is  the  forced  move  of  the  40l8t  Tacti- 
cal Fighter  Wing  from  its  present  base 
of  Torrejon,  Spain.  For  a  whole  batch 
of  reasons,  the  Spanish  do  not  want  79 
American  P-16's  in  the  suburbs  of 
Madrid.  Our  negotiators,  together 
with  NATO  and  the  Italians,  devel- 
oped a  proposal  to  build  a  brand  new 
base  at  Crotone,  in  southern  Italy. 
The  whole  base  will  cost  $900  million. 
The  United  States  wUl  end  up  paying 
$500  million.  The  sut>committee  did 
not  consider  this  a  good  deal  and  voted 
to  cut  our  contribution  to  the  NATO 
infrastructure  account  to  stop  con- 
struction on  Crotone.  In  full  conunit- 
tee,  an  amendment  was  adopted  to 
place  a  cap  at  $250  million  on  the  U.S. 
share  of  any  new  base  for  the  401st 
TFW  outside  the  United  States.  If 
NATO  will  not  come  up  with  the  extra 
money,  we  will  have  to  move  the  plans 
to  an  existing  base  in  Europe  or  back 
to  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  burdensharing  provi- 
sions I  have  already  discussed,  H.R. 
2461  reduces  the  European  troop  ceil- 
ing by  nearly  15,000  positions  associat- 
ed with  Intermediate  Nuclear  Forces 
[INF].  The  INF  Treaty  eliminated  this 
class  of  weapons  and  so  there  is  no 
further  need  for  these  positions.  The 
end-strength  of  the  Air  Force  was  also 
reduced  to  reflect  the  elimination  of 
these  INF  positions.  The  Army  had  al- 
ready scheduled  the  reduction  of  their 
INF  positions. 

Another  important  issue  concerns 
the  Navy's  plan  to  lease  3  million 
square  feet  of  office  space  by  accept- 
ing bids  only  from  northern  Virginia 
landlords.  This  plan  will  raise  prices 
by  shifting  competition.  So,  the  sub- 
committee added  language  to  require 
the  solicitation  to  cover  the  entire  Na- 
tional Capital  region.  Also,  the  sub- 
committee added  language  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  look  at 
the  concentration  of  Navy  functions  in 
Washington,  compare  that  with  other 
services,  and  see  whether  some  Navy 
functions  can  be  moved  elsewhere. 

The  subcommittee  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  real  property  maintenance  ac- 
count [RPMA]  within  the  O&M 
budget  and  over  the  new  base  closure 
account.  We  funded  97.4  percent  of 
the  RPMA  request,  transferring  the 
balance  to  build  new  family  housing. 
We  authorized  the  full  $500  million  re- 
quest for  the  base  closure  account. 
Congress  voted  to  have  the  base  clo- 
sures take  pltice  as  recommended;  the 
subcommittee  acted  to  make  sure  that 
happens. 

Last  Congress.  I  chaired  the  Armed 
Services  Panel  on  Defense  Burden- 
sharing.  That  panel  sent  out  a  strong 
message:  That  it  is  neither  fair  nor  af- 
fordable for  the  United  States  to  do  so 
much  and  our  allies  to  do  so  little  to 
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meet  our  common  defense  burden. 
The  administration  takes  the  view 
that  we  have  to  spend  even  more  to 
encourage  our  allies  to  spend  more. 
We  believe  that  we  should  have  a  de 
fense  budget  which  meets  our  own 
vital  interests  and,  thereby,  force  our 
allies  to  structure  their  budgets  to 
meet  their  defense  needs. 

H.R.  2461  is  a  strong  burdensharing 
bill.  It  can  be  made  stronger  by  the 
adoption  of  two  amendments; 

Representative  Ireland  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  number  of 
civUlan  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  Europe  to  account  for 
the  elimination  of  INP  combat  units. 
Since  the  INF  Treaty  eliminated  INF 
weapons,  there  is  no  need  to  retain  tne 
employees  whose  jobs  related  to  these 
weapons. 

I  will  introduce  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  operate  or 
maintain  bases  in  countries  where  the 
base  rights  agreement  involves  the 
promise  of  foreign  aid.  The  amend- 
ment only  applies  to  new  base  rights 
agreements,  so  it  does  not  affect  any 
existing  arrangements.  Nevertheless, 
we  now  spend  about  a  quarter  of  our 
foreign  aid  budget— about  $2  billion  a 
year— to  pay  for  base  rights.  This  is 
wrong.  Decisions  about  foreign  aid 
should  be  made  independently  of 
basing  arrangements. 


a  1720 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WoLPE).  The  time  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if,  for  the  edification  of  the 
Members  here,  the  gentlewoman 
would  discuss  what  was  done  on  the 
Milcon  portion  of  the  bill  as  it  deals 
with  the  401st  in  Crotone,  Italy. 

We  had  a  delegation  here  recently 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
Prom  the  conversation  that  ensued, 
this  is  probably  one  of  their  priority 
things.  They  wanted  us  to  tell  them 
what  had  been  and  what  we  could 
expect.  This  is  not  business  as  usual. 
We  on  the  Committee  on  MUcon  have 
addressed  this  problem,  and  I  wonder 
if  the  gentlewoman  could  enlighten 
the  Members  as  to  what  the  Milcon 
Committee  did  in  fact  do. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Certainly.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin]  and  I  and  the  committee  did 
not  want  to  drive  a  spike  into  the  Cro- 
tone situation,  because  as  things  get 
restructured,  maybe  our  NATO  allies 
think  that  is  of  the  highest  priority. 
But  our  feeling  was  that  we  knew  it 


was  costing  us  a  lot  of  money  and  we 
could  not  be  expected  to  fund  this  in 
the  same  way  we  have  funded  every- 
thing from  1945  on. 

We  were  being  kicked  out  of  Spain, 
and  we  were  paying  severance  pay.  We 
were  being  a  good  neighbor  in  Spain, 
and  all  sorU  of  things.  We  were  not 
saying,  'No.  they  cannot  move."  but 
we  do  say.  'no.  they  cannot  shift  all 
sorts  of  costs  on  us  the  way  they  used 
to." 

As  we  know,  the  United  States 
picked  up  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
NATO  infrastructure,  but  then  they 
turned  around  and  said.  "However 
family  housing  isn't  included."  In  that 
part  of  Italy  we  have  to  have  housing 
because  there  is  no  housing  there;  it  is 
undeveloped.  But  they  say  that  all 
sorts  of  things  are  not  included. 

So  as  we  looked  at  it  and  as  we  held 
extensive  hearings  on  it.  we  saw  it  was 
going  to  be  very  expensive  for  us  be- 
cause they  were  going  to  shift  off  a  lot 
of  costs  on  us.  So  what  we  are  saying 
to  the  Europeans  is:  "Hey.  we  don't 
want  to  be  bad  guys,  but  we  just  want 
you  to  know  that  the  deal  cut  in  1948 
does  not  fit  today,  because  you  are  all 
thriving  and  you  have  got  to  help  us  a 
little  more.  We  are  getting  kicked  out 
of  Spain,  and  if  you  want  to  pay  a 
little  more  of  this,  we  will  talk  about 
it." 

So  we  did  not  kill  it.  but  we  also  did 
not  run  out  and  say.  "Oh,  yes.  that's  a 
great  idea.  How  much  should  we  pay?  " 

So  we  are  changing  it  from  •Uncle 
Sugar"  to  "Uncle  Saccharin."  I  guess, 
and  we  are  looking  at  this  with  great 
skepticism. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
was  wondering  if  the  gentlewoman 
could  inform  the  Members  as  to  how- 
she  dealt  with  it.  if  there  are  treaties 
and  other  prospective  agreements  as  it 
relates  to  severance  pay  in  the  future, 
and  also  job  preference  for  depend- 
ents, and  so  forth.  Was  this  dealt  with 
in  the  military  construction  portion  of 
the  bill? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  There  was  also 
some  of  this  done  in  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  HuTTo].  as  I  understand  it,  rel- 
ative to  the  future  of  it.  But  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  no  treaty  has  been 
signed  yet  with  Italy  vis-a-vis  Crotone. 
We  do  not  want  anymore  treaties 
signed  like  the  one  signed  with  Spain 
where  there  can  be  severance  pay  for 
Spanish  workers  after  the  Spanish 
voted  to  kick  us  out.  We  felt  that  was 
absolutely  foolish.  So  that  cannot  be 
done. 

I  am  going  to  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  that  I  could  not 
offer  in  the  committee  saying  that  in 
the  future  they  cannot  tie  bases  to 
military  aid.  that  they  cannot  use  mili- 
tary aid  as  extortion  or  rent  for  bases. 
We  could  not  do  it  in  committee  be- 
cause there  would  have  been  a  joint 
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referral  to  the  Committee  on  Foreim 
Affairs. 

I  felt  that  that  is  very  important 
that  our  allies  should  not  be  using  ug 
to  tap-dance  around  those  issues.  We 
tried  to  take  a  good  government  type 
approach  to  it  and  a  new  day  type  of 
approach  to  it  to  tell  our  allies  that  we 
are  there  as  an  ally  and  not  as  a  deeo 
pocket. 

Mr.  DICKERSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do [Mrs.  Schroeder],  and  I  now  yield  9 
mmutes  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  committee  bill  as  it  was  reported 
to  the  floor,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
thjs  opportunity  to  thank  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder].  She  has 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  her  out- 
standing leadership,  her  fairness,  and 
her  personal  dedication  that  she  has 
shown  in  leading  the  subcommittee 
through  some  very  difficult  times.  The 
subcommittee  has  had  to  make  some 
very  tough  decisions  in  this  year's 
military  construction  authorization. 

Two  years  ago,  at  nearly  the  same 
time  of  year,  I  stood  before  the  Mem- 
bers and  related  the  declining  status 
of  military  construction.  If  I  may,  let 
me  recap  some  of  the  number  for' the 
Members  so  they  may  have  some  indi- 
cation of  where  we  are  going  in  this 
area. 

In  1985  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization was  cut  by  14  percent,  in 
1986  it  was  cut  by  II  percent,  in  1989 
by  16  percent,  and  by  18  percent  in 
1988  and  1989.  This  year  we  are  main- 
tainmg     that     18-percent     reduction 
level.  It  does  not  take  a  rocket  scien- 
tist to  see  that  even  though  the  de- 
fense   budget    is    advertised    at    zero 
growth,   in   military   construction   we 
have  been  losing  ground.  The  cuts— or 
maybe    I    should    call    them    adjust- 
ments—that were  made  this  year  were 
made  to  accommodate  many  of  the 
long   overdue   quality-oMife   facilities 
urgently  needed  by  our  services.  I  do 
not  blame  the  individual  services  for 
not  funding  these  projects  themselves. 
There  are  many  competing  programs 
within  the  defense  budget.  The  com- 
mittee has  reprioritized  or  bumped  up 
several  projects. 

We  have  added  nearly  1.500  units  of 
family  housing  and  15  additional  child 
care  centers  to  the  administation's 
original  request.  The  committee  made 
a  conscious  decision  to  fund  these  ad- 
ditional housing  and  child  care 
projects  rather  than  invest  more  in 
overseas  areas,  because  due  to  current 
arms  reduction  talks,  they  may  not  be 
needed  in  the  near  future.  This  is  not 
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to  say  that  overseas  projects  are  not 
Important,  not  at  all.  This  merely 
means  that  we  must  invest  more  for 
our  servicemen  and  woman  here  In  the 
United  States,  where  we  know  they 
will  be  located  for  the  next  5  years. 

Trying  to  strike  a  balance  on  this 
issue  is  a  difficult  task,  a  task  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  tried  to 
accomplish  for  many  years.  This 
budget,  as  far  as  military  construction 
is  concerned,  as  passed  by  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee,  is  a  sincere 
effort  to  bsdance  the  scales. 

I  wanted  to  make  some  other  com- 
ments, if  I  might,  relative  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  and  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder] 
relative  to  the  401st  Tactical  Fighter 
Unit  that  we  apparently  want  to  move 
from  Torrejon,  Spain,  to  Crotone, 
Italy.  What  the  committee  did  is  this: 
In  feeling,  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  said,  that  we  were  being 
asked  to  bear  an  inordinate  share  of 
the  construction  of  the  new  base  in 
Italy,  we  have  put  a  ceiling  of  some 
$250  million  in  the  budget.  Under  the 
arrangement  in  NATO  infrastructure, 
we  pay  a  share  of  some  27.8  percent, 
but  unfortunately,  when  we  total  up 
the  cost  of  this  entire  facility,  we  find 
out  that  the  United  States  is  being 
asked  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  base  ex- 
changes, the  conunissary,  the  bowling 
alleys,  the  housing,  and  everything 
else  that  goes  along  with  the  base,  and 
that  would  require  us  to  pay  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  a  half  a  billion 
dollars.  We  feel  that  this  is  inordinate 
and  unwarranted,  and  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  continued  nego- 
tiations and  more  understanding  from 
our  NATO  allies,  that  if  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  leave  a  base  through  no 
fault  of  our  own,  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  all  the  NATO  coimtries  working 
together  to  make  us  whole. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  well  as  the  State  De- 
partment, would  understand  that  we 
feel  very  strongly  about  this,  and  over 
the  course  of  the  next  3  years,  as  this 
change  has  to  be  made,  we  are  going 
to  hang  very  tough  in  ensuring  that 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  an  inor- 
dinate share  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  biU  as  it  was 
reported  to  the  House.  The  committee 
accepted  some  changes  in  the  budget 
that  was  sent  to  us  by  Secretary 
Cheney.  In  particular,  by  a  division 
vote  in  the  committee  of  nearly  two  to 
one,  the  committee  felt  without  ques- 
tion that  notwithstanding  our  support 
of  Secretary  Cheney,  we  did  not  agree 
with  the  naval  aviation  package,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldok]  was 
agreed  to,  which  changed  the  prior- 
ities as  far  as  Secretary  Cheney  Is  con- 
cerned on  the  V-^22  and  the  P-14D.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  about  98  per- 


cent of  Secretary  Cheney's  budget  is 
here  intact  and  there  were  very  few 
changes  made  in  committee. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  Secretary  Cheney,  when  he 
was  here,  was  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar Member  I  have  ever  served  with. 
He  was  well  liked  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  but  I  cannot  find  one 
person  who  served  with  Dick  Cheney 
who  voted  the  same  way  he  did  each 
time,  and,  when  his  document  was 
sent  up  here  after  only  39  days  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  based  on  his  accept- 
ance of  the  recommendations  of  the 
people  he  Inherited,  we  felt  at  least 
two  things  had  to  be  changed.  One 
was  the  V-22,  which  Is  something  that 
the  Marine  Corps  has  given  up  a  lot  of 
their  budget  for  In  the  last  2  years  In 
order  to  ensure  that  they  have  this  ve- 
hicle to  carry  the  Marines  into  the 
next  century.  It  is  a  lot  faster.  It  has 
greater  range  and  versatility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  at  the  Brooke 
Army  Hospital  not  long  ago,  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  with  12  heroic 
marines  who  were  burned  In  that  terri- 
ble helicopter  crash  In  Korea  not  long 
ago,  and  It  occurred  to  me  that  per- 
haps helicopters  are  not  the  best  way 
to  carry  us  Into  the  next  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  thing  I 
want  to  talk  about  in  the  limited  time 
I  have  is  the  F-14D.  Secretary, 
Lehman,  a  few  years  ago,  came  up 
with  a  very  good  Idea  that  we  buy 
some  new  P-14D's,  the  state  of  the  art, 
and  we  also  get  some  good-as  or  better- 
than,  cheaper,  remanufactured  F- 
14D's,  and  I  think  that  Is  a  good  pack- 
age. Good-as  or  better- than  F-14D's 
would  be  less  expensive,  and  the  Navy 
would  accept  them  knowing  full  well 
they  have  a  shorter  lifespan  t)ecause 
of  the  number  of  hours  on  the  air- 
frame. What  Is  very  Interesting,  when 
they  talk  about  closing  down  the  pro- 
duction or  manufacture  of  new  F- 
14D's,  when  I  hear  conversations  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  in  commit- 
tee, talking  about  the  F-14D,  Members 
speak  as  though  the  Navy  had  some  of 
them.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  come  as 
a  real  shock  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  does  not  have  one  single  F- 
14D.  They  are  still  on  the  production 
line,  and  yet  we  are  talking  about 
shutting  down  that  production  line 
and  remanufacturlng  the  F-14A's  into 
P-14D's  when  we  have  not  even  ac- 
cepted or  test  flown  the  F-14D's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  been  a 
pretty  well-kept  secret  around  here, 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues,  "Do  you 
know  what  they  tell  you  is  going  to  re- 
place the  F-14D's  in  the  mid-  to  late- 
1990's?"  Are  my  colleagues  ready  for 
this  one?  The  Navy  version  of  the  ad- 
vanced tactical  fighter.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  I  understand 
just  cut  over  $1  billion  from  R&D  on 
that  project.  As  we  go  through  the 


debate  here  on  the  B-2,  does  anyone 
really  think  that  the  Navy  advanced 
tactical  fighter  is  going  to  be  on  the 
aircraft  carriers  In  the  inld-1990'8?  My 
colleagues  know  far  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  three  cities  In 
my  district  that  are  smaller  than  a 
carrier  battle  group,  and.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  protecting  them  with 
paper  airplanes  that  have  not  even 
come  off  the  design  board.  I  think 
maybe  the  committee  was  absolutely 
correct,  and  I  think  that  the  entire 
House  ought  to  support  the  committee 
position,  which  was  about  98  percent 
of  the  Cheney  budget  and  only  chang- 
ing the  naval  air  package.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  would  support 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  work 
product. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  bill  and  I  will 
proceed  with  further  discussion  of  the 
issue  on  the  merits  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  careful  consideration  of 
numerous  measures  within  the  jurisdictxxi  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  the  sub- 
committee recommended  incorporating  sever- 
al amendments  into  the  fiscal  year  1990  de- 
fense auttKxization  bill.  Besides  four  technical 
amendnf>ents,  ttie  subcommittee  adopted  the 
following:  A  requirement  for  sutxnission  of 
budgets  tiy  the  combatant  commarxlers,  two 
amendments  relating  to  professional  military 
education,  a  mandated  study  of  close  air  sup- 
port, and  report  language  on  night  vision 
goggle  accidents  and  casualty  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Several  amendments  that  concerr>ed  acqui- 
sition policy  arKJ  reform  were  referred  to  the 
subcommittee.  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney 
and  President  Bush  recently  released  a  report 
on  Department  of  [defense  acquisition  man- 
agement A  careful  study  of  these  recommen- 
dations, as  well  as  other  provisions  aimed  at 
improving  acquisition,  will  require  rrKxe  analy- 
sis. Consequently,  during  the  subcommittee's 
markup,  I  moved  that  those  13  amendments 
dealing  with  acquisition  be  deferred,  and  irv 
eluded  in  a  sutxxxnmittee  acquisition  reform 
package  to  t>e  considered  later. 

As  a  resuK  of  several  hearings,  including  a 
meeting  with  Federal  "drug  czar"  William  Ber>- 
nett  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigatiorts  de- 
veloped and  approved  unaninKXiSty  an  exterv 
sive  drug  interdiction  amertdment  This 
amendnf>ent  includes  $450  milhon  earmarked 
from  within  the  defense  budget  for  drug  inter- 
diction, inckiding  $70  million  for  the  National 
Guard.  The  package  also  includes  extensive 
legislative  and  reporting  provisions  designed 
to  clarify,  and  strengtfwn  [X)D's  contribution 
to  our  war  on  drugs,  without  drectfy  involving 
the  military  in  search,  seizure,  and  arrest  ac- 
tions. We  believe  ttie  military  can  make  a  sig- 
nifrcant  contributkjn,  at  no  cost  to  our  other 
anti-dnjg  efforts,  or  to  the  defense  budget, 
and  at  the  same  time  enhance  conventional 
readiness. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3V%  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Chairman  Rangel  and 
myself  in  supporting  an  important 
amendment  which  will  be  brought  up 
before  this  body  later  in  the  week. 
Congressman  Rangel  and  I  have  intro- 
duced an  amendment  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  should  grlve  highest  priori- 
ty to  the  conversion  into  prisons  and 
drug  treatment  centers  of  the  86  mili- 
tary bases  targeted  for  closure  under 
the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
Act. 

I    supported    closing    the    military 
bases  reconunended  in  the  Base  Re 
alignment    and    Closure    Act    becau.se 
the  closings  will  save  some  $693  mil 
lion  immediately.  But.  the  closing  can 
potentially  save  much  more  money  in 
the   long   run   by   making   the   closed 
bases  available  to  the  appropriate  au 
thorities   without   reimbursement    for 
conversion  into  prisons  and  drug  treat 
ment  facilities. 

Converting  the  closed  bases  into 
Federal  or  State  prisons  or  drug  treat- 
ment centers  will  help  us  respond  to 
the  dangerous  national  shortage  of 
prison  and  drug  rehabilitation  space- 
a  shortage  that  will  prove  extremely 
expensive  and  risky  if  we  do  not  act 
now. 

The  drug  crisis  in  the  United  Stales 
is  a  national  emergency  and  should  be 
treated  as  one.  Foreign  troops  are  not 
coming  over  our  borders  today,  threat 
ening  our  way  of  life.  If  they  were,  we 
would  all  respond  with  unquestioned 
vigor  and  commitment.  The  tragic  re- 
ality is.  however,  that  drugs  are  cross- 
ing our  borders  and  threatening  our 
country's  future  every  day.  Drugs  rob 
the    young    of    their    initiative,    drug 
trade     entices    otherwise     productive 
members  of  society  to  turn  their  ener 
gies  to  illicit  behavior,  and  drug  use  re 
suits  in  increased  crime  which  threat 
ens   every   community.    We   must    re 
spond    with    the    same    commitment 
with  which  we  would  respond   to  an 
armed  invasion. 

As  we  know,  Federal  prisons  are  be 
tween  37-  and  73-percent  overcrowded. 
The  pressure  from  overcrowding  is 
building,  resulting  in  increased  pres 
sure  for  early  releases  which  are,  in 
many  cases,  totally  inappropriate. 
Prom  1980  to  1987,  total  U.S.  prison 
population,  including  State  and  Feder- 
al prisoners,  increased  from  slightly 
over  300.000  to  almost  600.000.  That  is 
a  76-percent  increase  in  7  years.  This 
jiunp  in  prison  population  is  not  just 
the  result  of  more  crime.  Since  1980 
the  number  of  incarcerations  com- 
pared with  reported  crimes  has  risen 
steadily.  In  1980.  25  offenders  were 
committed  to  prison  for  every  1,000 
murders,  manslaughter,  rapes,  robber- 
ies, aggravated  assaults  and  burglaries 


reported  to  the  police.  In  1986,  43 
people  were  incarcerated  for  every 
1,000  offenses. 

This  trend  of  increased  enforcement 
needs  to  continue.  But  there  is  a  very 
real  and  serious  constraint— space. 

In  addition,  the  need  for  drug  treat- 
ment facilities  is  unquestioned.  To  win 
the  war  on  drugs  we  must  fight  it  both 
from  the  supply  and  demand  sides. 
Fifty-one  percent  of  the  cocaine  con- 
sumed in  America  is  being  used  by 
only  10  percent  of  cocaine  addicts. 
Demand  for  cocaine  is  clearly  driving 
the  supply. 

But.  even  if  an  addict  wants  to  get 
out  of  the  cycle  of  addiction,  treat- 
ment is  available  for  very  few  of  those 
who  need  it;  6.5  million  addicts  need 
help  to  break  the  habit.  Two  million 
of  those  addicts  are  willing  to  pay  for 
available,  affordable  treatment  every 
year.  But  there  are  only  250,000  treat 
ment  slots  available  nationwide.  Even 
if  an  addict  wants  to  rid  his  life  of 
drugs,  the  chances  of  finding  treat- 
ment are  slim,  and  delays  can  often 
cost  lives  in  this  deadly  business.  We 
cannot  win  this  war  on  drugs  without 
curbing  demand.  Affordable,  available 
treatment  is  critical  to  achieving  that 
goal.  Converting  these  closing  military 
bases  into  drug  treatment  centers 
would  be  a  major  contribution  to  that 
end. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  our  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important 
measure. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ri.se  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  as  reported  out  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Later 
on  during  this  debate  I  will  be  offering 
an  amendment  regarding  the  Kras- 
noyarsk treaty  violation  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  been  involved  in  that  is  cur- 
rently violating  the  ABM  treaty,  and  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
that  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  and  this 
defense  bill  is  really  a  credit  to  Secre- 
tary Cheney,  an  effort  that  he  put 
forth  in  about  39  days  to  come  up  with 
an  approximately  $300  billion  budget. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  his  procure- 
ment requests  were  held,  and  a  line 
was  kept  in  committee  as  we  debated 
the  various  issues  and  programs  under 
our  consideration.  That  in  itself  is  a 
major  accomplishment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  two  major 
amendments  were  accepted  in  the  full 
committee  that  actually  changed  the 
Cheney  request.  One  was  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomeky],  my 
colleague  and  friend,  relating  to  sup- 
port for  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and 
the  second  was  an  amendment  offered 


by  myself  and  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Sisisky] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Foglietta],  dealing  with  the  res- 
toration of  the  F-14  and  the  V-22. 
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These  two  amendments,  even 
though  they  were  considered,  kept 
within  the  framework  of  the  congres- 
sional and  administration  budget 
summit  agreements,  so  we  did  keep 
within  the  dollar  amount  laid  out  by 
the  President  and  by  the  leadership  of 
Congress. 

These  issues  were  heavily  debated  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee and  these  amendments  that 
were  finally  accepted  in  the  committee 
were  done  so  after  extensive  delibera- 
tions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  V-22  pro- 
gram itself  sustained  five  separate 
votes  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee  activities  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  was  11  to  7  in 
the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee; 31  to  19  to  reverse  that 
action  in  the  full  committee:  28  to  15 
on  a  divisional  vote  to  accept  the  F-14 
and  V  22;  a  26  to  26  tie  to  delete  the 
V  22  and  F-14,  and  a  47  to  5  vote  to 
report  the  bill  out  to  the  full  House. 

In  addition,  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  has  already  put  in 
their  bill  full  funding  for  the  V-22. 

The  logical  question  is  why  the  tre- 
mendous support  for  the  V-22  pro- 
gram, the  new  tilt  rotor  technology? 

It  will  be  argued  on  this  floor  that  it 
is  because  of  pork  or  parochial  inter- 
ests in  certain  Members'  districts.  I 
will  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  that 
is  the  last  thing  that  was  involved  in 
this  decision  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  to  cut  the  V-22.  It  was 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  argu- 
ments for  restoring  the  V-22  were 
given  not  by  Members  in  Congress  or 
by  this  body,  but  by  the  officers  and 
the  key  leaders  in  the  administration 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  people 
like  Admiral  Dunn,  responsible  for 
Navy  aviation;  General  Pittman,  re- 
sponsible for  Marine  Corps  aviation; 
General  Grey,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Force.  These  individuals  in 
at  least  five  separate  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  hearings  on  the 
record  refuted  the  two  basic  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  Secretary  Cheney 
as  being  the  foundation  for  cutting 
and  eliminating  the  V-22.  They  argued 
that  the  issue  of  affordability  and  of  a 
narrow  mission  should  not  cause  us  to 
cancel  this  very  vital  program,  impor- 
tant for  the  Marine  Corps  and  our  spe- 
cial operations  forces;  yet  in  talking 
about  the  rebuttal  to  the  narrow  mis- 
sion, it  was  put  on  the  record  that  the 
Marine  Corps  itself  has  listed  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  listed  33 
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separate  missions  that  the  V-22  can 
perform  if  allowed  to  be  completed. 

On  the  affordability  issues,  and  we 
will  get  into  this  in  more  detail  during 
the  debate,  two  alternatives  were  pro- 
vided to  us  to  meet  the  denuuid  that 
the  V-22  would  be  able  to  handle. 
Both  the  single  sling  option  and  the 
dual  sling  option  are  both  in  fact  more 
costly  than  the  V-22  and,  in  fact,  nei- 
ther of  them  have  been  tested  by  the 
Marine  Corps  and  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

So  in  reality,  there  is  no  alternative 
to  the  V-22,  and  the  key  people  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  General 
Pittman,  Admiral  Durm  and  General 
Grey,  stated  this  on  the  record  time 
and  again. 

Because  of  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  leadership  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Navy  and  because  of  the 
strong  support  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  Senate,  overwhelming 
votes  were  taken  tc  restore  the  V-22 
program,  and  it  is  a  key  part  of  this 
bill  that  we  are  going  to  be  considering 
this  week. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  look 
hard  and  fast  at  the  arguments  for  the 
V-14,  for  the  V-22  and  for  the  Mont- 
gomery amendment  that  restores 
funding  for  the  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serves. 

We  need  to  support  this  bill  as  it 
came  out  of  the  committee  because  it 
is  good  legislation.  It  looks  at  our  pri- 
orities, and  more  importantly,  takes 
care  of  those  needs  that  we  will  have 
into  the  year  2000  and  beyond. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  bill  as  it  was  reported  out, 
and  to  strongly  oppose  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  V-22  when  that  appropriate 
time  arrives. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  again  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation. 

I  rise  in  support  of  titles  IV,  V,  VI, 
VII,  and  VIII  of  H.R.  2461— the  mili- 
tary personnel  portion  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  101st 
Congress,  the  subcommittee  has  held 

II  hearings  to  date— I  worked  them 
very  hard— two  of  them  in  the  field, 
on  the  budget  request  for  the  active 
and  reserve  forces,  medical  care,  child 
care,  shortages  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals, and  pilot  retention.  The  prod- 
uct before  you  represents  the  fruits  of 
those  labors. 

In  the  area  of  end  strengths,  the  re- 
vised Cheney  budget  represents  an 
11,700  cut  for  fiscal  year  1990—7,400  in 
the  Army,  1.200  in  the  Navy,  and  3.100 
in  the  Air  Force— and  an  additional 
1,400  cut  for  fiscal  year  1991.  The  com- 
mittee made  several  major  changes  to 


the  manpower  request:  First,  the 
elimination  of  1.305  active  duty  spaces 
identified  in  the  report  of  the  DOD 
Deputy  Inspector  General  as  duplica- 
tive and  overlapping  headquarters 
functions;  second,  an  additional  end 
strength  reduction  of  4.385  for  the  Air 
Force  in  fiscal  year  1991  reflecting  the 
full  take-down  of  forces  associated 
with  the  Intermediate  Range  Nuclear 
Force  [INF]  Treaty;  and,  third,  a  re- 
duction from  326,414  to  311,627  in  the 
European  troop  ceiling— reflecting  a 
cut  of  14,559  authorizations  for  INF 
and  228  for  headquarters  persormel. 

Several  of  the  services  have  begun  to 
experience  recruiting  difficulties 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  at  a 
time  when  youth  unemployment  has 
declined  significantly  and  private 
sector  wages  are  on  the  rise.  To  en- 
hance the  tools  available  to  recruiters, 
H.R.  2461  increases  the  maximum  en- 
listment bonus  authority  which  the 
Army  plans  to  use  for  difficult-to-re- 
cruit  skills,  like  electronic  warfare  spe- 
cialists, and  increases  the  Montgomery 
GI  bill  kickers  which  are  used  as  an 
added  incentive  to  attract  upper 
mental  category  recruits  into  critical 
skills.  In  addition,  as  further  induce- 
ment for  enlisted  reserve  recruting,  we 
added  vocational-technical  training  to 
the  program  of  education  available 
under  the  reserve  portion  of  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill. 

In  the  area  of  pay  and  other  com- 
pensation, H.R.  2461  includes  the  3.6- 
percent  pay  raise  requested  in  the 
President's  budget.  The  committee  felt 
strongly  that  this  was  the  minimum 
pay  raise  needed  to  recruit  and  retain 
the  high  quality  young  men  and 
women  we  currently  have  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  would,  in  fact  have 
liked  a  higher  raise  since  both  private 
sector  wage  growth  and  inflation  will 
substantially  exceed  3.6  percent  this 
year,  but  that  wasn't  possible  under 
current  budget  constraints. 

This  year  we  focused  special  atten- 
tion on  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  two  groups  of  highly  trained  profes- 
sionals who  can  command  high  sala- 
ries in  the  private  sector:  pilots  and 
physicians.  In  both  cases,  the  value  of 
their  special  pays  has  eroded  consider- 
ably since  the  substantial  increases  en- 
acted in  1980. 

For  pilots.  H.R.  2461  provides  a  60- 
percent  increase  in  Aviation  Career  In- 
centive Pay  [ACIP]— or  flight  pay— for 
those  in  their  prime  flying  years  and 
also  tightens  the  gates— the  number  of 
years  of  cockpit  time  needed  to  qualify 
for  ACIP. 

In  the  case  of  physicians.  H.R.  2461 
increases  the  medical  special  pays  for 
all  physicians  with  6  or  more  years  of 
service  by  33  to  41  percent,  depending 
on  specialty  and  years  of  service. 

In  the  face  of  a  nationwide  shortage 
of  nurses,  the  committee  has  also  ap- 
proved a  comprehensive  package  of  in- 
centives for  military  nurses,  including 


an  accession  bonus  for  nurses  who  did 
not  receive  DOD  financial  assistance 
for  their  education,  a  Navy  education- 
al test  program  for  nursing  students  at 
colleges  that  don't  have  ROTC  pro- 
grams, and  an  incentive  special  pay  for 
nurse  anesthetists,  a  highly  paid  group 
in  the  civilian  sector. 

The  committee  remains  extremely 
concerned  about  that  lack  of  adequate 
nursing,  ancillary,  and  clerical  support 
personnel  for  military  hospitals.  Far 
too  often,  a  military  physician,  after  a 
long  and  busy  day  of  seeing  patients, 
supervising  interns,  and  attending  to  a 
multitude  of  administrative  duties, 
must  spend  several  hours  handwriting 
or  typing  patient  medical  records.  I 
have  talked  to  any  number  of  military 
doctors  who  report  wheeling  patients 
to  radiology  or  the  laboratory  them- 
selves because  of  the  lack  of  a  corps- 
man  to  do  the  job.  Such  conditions 
would  be  unthinkable  in  the  civilian 
sector  and  are  a  major  factor  in  declin- 
ing physician  retention  rates.  The 
conmiittee  has  taken  several  actions  to 
improve  military  hospital  staffing  sup- 
port. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  four  hearings  on 
child  care  during  the  past  year,  H.R. 
2461  includes  a  number  of  provisions 
to  improve  the  quality  and  expand  the 
availability  of  child  care  to  military 
persoruiel.  I  have  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]  for  her  help  in  this  area  with 
child  care  facility  finding. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  view 
the  document  before  you  as  the 
bottom  line  minimum  required  to  keep 
the  high  quality  force  we  currently 
have.  We  have  remained  within  the 
budget  restraints  approved  in  the 
budget  resolution  and  have  made  the 
hard  choices  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  increased  pay  and  benefits  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  are  ade- 
quately funded.  There  is  no  question 
that  people  are  our  most  precious 
asset  and  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues'  support 
for  the  personnel  titles  of  H.R.  2461, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

D  1750 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bateman],  who  is  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Per- 
soimel  and  Compensation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Personnel  and  Compensa- 
tion. I  rise  in  support  of  the  personnel 
titles  of  H.R.  2461.  Before  getting  into 
the  specifics  of  what  we  accomplished 
this  year.  I  want  to  thank  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mrs.  B-yron,  as  well 
as  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  their  efforts  in  working  to- 
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gether  through  the  year  and  during 
markup. 

This  year's  bill  includes  provisions 
designed  to  make  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  military  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies. For  instance,  in  addition  to  the 
3.6-percent  pay  raise  which  I  am  sure 
everyone  will  welcome,  we  included  a 
provision  which  will  prevent  a  reoccur- 
rence of  the  net  pay  reductions  we 
have  seen  in  years  past  because  of  neg- 
ative adjustments  to  the  variable 
housing  allowance.  We  have  also  been 
able  to  include  provisions  which  will 
compensate  active  duty  members  for 
the  upfront  costs  of  moving  into  pri- 
vate quarters  overseas.  In  conjunction 
with  our  approval  of  most  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  active  and  reserve 
end  strengths.  I  think  we  have  done  a 
good  job  of  keeping  the  quality  and 
readiness  posture  of  our  military 
forces  strong. 

With  regard  to  bonuses,  the  commit- 
tee has  made  a  number  of  changes  to 
the  requirements  and  benefits  package 
for  pilots,  physicians,  and  nurses. 
These  actions  are  in  direct  response  to 
the  crisis  we  foresee  in  these  special- 
ties in  the  years  ahead.  In  the  case  of 
pilots,  we  have  increased  flight  pay 
and  bonuses  in  exchange  for  relatively 
modest  increases  in  their  flying  hour 
requirements.  Bonus  provisions  for 
doctors  have  t)een  restructured,  and 
we  have  approved  a  number  of  new  in- 
centives to  recruit  and  retain  nurses. 
We  have  also  increased  reenlistment 
bonuses  for  those  in  other  critically 
short  career  fields.  All  in  all,  I  believe 
these  provisions  will  measurably  im- 
prove the  quality  and  quantity  of  pro- 
fessionals serving  in  our  armed  forces 
today. 

Overall,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  year's 
defense  bill  represents  a  balanced  and 
farsighted  approach  to  the  areas  of 
military  personnel  and  compensation 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
them. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Delluics]. 

Mr.  DEUiUMS.  "Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  rise  as  chair  of  the  Sut>- 
commlttee  on  Research  and  £>evelop- 
ment.  In  that  capacity,  I  have  a  writ- 
ten prepared  statement  on  the  activity 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Derelopment  and  our  contribution  to 
this  legislation,  and  I  would  simply 
submit  that  for  the  Record.  I  will  use 
my  time  wearing  my  other  hat,  and 
that  is  as  a  representative  of  the 
Etshth  CongresskMul  District  in  Cali- 
fcNmla.  and  speak  to  the  legislation  in 
cnwral. 

PlraC.  I  wouM  Mkc  to  thank  ray  dia- 
ttecuished  ctrileacue,  the  gentleman 
from  Mlchican  [Mr.  Boifioa],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 


for  his  apology  to  me  earlier  today  on 
the  floor,  and  I,  in  turn,  apologize  to 
him.  He  and  I  are  close  personal 
friends. 

When  I  took  the  well  earlier  today 
on  the  rule,  I  was  simply  attempting 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  done 
over  the  years,  that  when  it  comes  to 
debating  the  defense  authorization 
bill,  we  tend  to  opt  for  efficiency  as 
opposed  to  substance,  that  we  ought 
to  spend  much  more  time  debating  the 
national-security  issues  of  our  time 
and  the  megabillions  of  dollars  that  go 
forward  in  the  name  of  American  na- 
tional security.  That  was  the  only 
basis  upon  which  I  was  making  my  ar- 
gument, no  other  strategies  involved, 
but  when  one  is  reduced,  as  I  am  for 
example,  in  offering  an  amendment 
tomorrow  whose  practical  effect  will 
be  to  stop  the  program  we  euphemisti- 
cally refer  to  as  star  wars,  and  reduced 
today  to  6  minutes  on  an  issue  of  such 
incredible  magnitude,  it  at  least  lets 
one  understand  what  this  gentleman 
wEis  trying  to  say. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  would 
like  to  move  on.  I  was  impressed  on 
Friday  of  this  past  week,  when  a 
Soviet  general  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  I 
might  add  parenthetically  that  the 
distinguished  Soviet  general  was 
better  received  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  Friday  than  this 
gentleman  was  in  the  early  1970s 
when  I  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  from  Berkeley,  CA.  So 
the  world  is  changing.  And,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  changing  for  the 
better. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this 
moment  is  pregnant  with  great  poten- 
tial, the  potential  to  move  the  world 
closer  to  peace,  to  be  in  a  position  to 
turn  over  to  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  a  world  less  dangerous 
than  the  one  we  inherited,  a  world 
better  than  the  world  we  inherited, 
hopefully  a  world  without  the  danger 
and  tragedy  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Members  and  I  desper- 
ately need  to  fashion  a  military  budget 
based  on  these  new  emerging  realities. 

When  this  bill  was  reported  from 
the  full  committee,  I  voted  against 
this  bill,  but  it  was  not  a  knee-jerk 
vote  each  year,  but  a  vote  to  simply 
say,  "You  have  not  fashioned  a  mili- 
tary budget  tMksed  upon  new  policy  as- 
sumptions that  ought  to  be  marching 
us  down  the  road  toward  peace  and 
toward  nuclear  disarmament  and 
toward  that  day  when  we  have  the  au- 
dacity to  think  beyond  the  cruelty  and 
insanity  and  absurdity  of  war  itself," 
and  If  we  were  to  do  that,  we  would 
not  be  cominc  to  the  floor  with  this 
military  budtet  that,  in  my  hunMe 
opinion,  still  is  a  mlMUry  budtct  hMcd 
upon  the  obsolcCe  noCkxis  of  the  cold 
war  and  not  the  eraerglnc  new  reali- 
ties of  the  worM. 


Mr.  Gorbachev  is  a  new  reality.  INP 
is  a  new  reality.  Some  of  the  unilateral 
positions  placed  on  the  table  for  the 
reduction  of  several  thousands  of 
troops  in  Europe,  standing  down  of 
tank  divisions  in  Europe  are  new  reali- 
ties. What  is  taking  place  in  Eastern 
bloc  countries  are  new  realities.  Young 
students  challenging  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  in  Beijing,  are  new  realities. 

This  budget  continues  to  be  fash- 
ioned on  obsolete  notions  of  the  cold 
war.  smd  that  is  why  I  opposed  it.  If 
we  could  fashion  a  military  budget 
based  upon  the  new  realities,  we  could 
redirect  much  of  the  resources  of  our 
country  and  begin  to  deal  with  the 
human  misery  that  is  taking  place  in 
America. 

We  are  about  the  business  of  losing 
an  entire  generation  of  our  children, 
children  having  babies,  children  kill 
ing  children,  children  selling  othe 
children  drugs.  These  are  the  realities, 
Children  dropping  out  of  school 
These  are  the  realities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com 
mittee,  we  could  address  new  prior 
ities.  We  could  make  America  a  bettei 
place.  We  could  turn  over  to  our  chil 
dren  a  peaceful  world. 

In  that  regard,  later  this  week  v»e 
will  debate  should  we  go  forward  with 
the  batmobile,  euphemistically  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Stealth  bomber,  at  a 
cost  of  $70  billion,  and  I  say  no. 
Should  we  build  two  mobile  missiles 
that  we  do  not  need?  I  say  no.  A 
number  of  other  weapons  systems  we 
will  challenge  on  this  floor  that  we  do 
not  need  and  will  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  redirect  our  resources,  estab- 
lish new  priorities  and  reduce  the 
budget  deficit. 

I  look  forward  to  a  rational  debate, 
and  I  wish  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  would  have  come  to  the  floor 
with  the  kind  of  time  that  would  allow 
us  to  speak  so  that  this  gentleman 
would  not  be  reduced  to  begging  for  1 
minute  to  talk  about  a  $300  billion 
military  budget  and  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  the  future  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  titte  II  of  H.R.  2461,  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990 
provides  authorization  of  $39.6  biHion  for  de- 
fense research,  devetopmerrt,  test  and  evalus- 
tion.  AKhough  this  is  the  same  level  as  re- 
quested by  the  Bush  administration,  sonte  sg- 
nificant  shifting  in  priorities  has  taken  place. 

The  most  aigniicant  change  made  by  the 
committee  In  title  H  (Research.  Oevelopmant, 
Test  and  Evalutiow)  is  centered  on  technolo- 
gy base  programs.  A  number  o(  experts  ail- 
vised  the  committee,  during  our  hearings,  thai 
the  component  o(  the  ROTAE  budget  with 
greatest  opportunity  to  help  maintain  a  sfrong 
industrial  tschnology  base  is  the  re- 
w^iat  ws  csM  6.1,  and  the  axptoratory 
as  6.2.  ctsgoriss.  The 

1960'a  an  unchsclisi  sfosion  of  the 

base  has  occwrad.  witfi 
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(nore  than  half  the  funds  it  spent  in  1965  on 
technology  twse  programs.  The  committee 
has  started  a  major  Initiative  Intended  to  both 
correct  trends  arid  redirect  certain  efforts  In 
the  defense  technology  base  program  that  will 
Insure  a  vigorous,  modem  and  advancing  pool 
of  technology  will  be  available  to  provide  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  defense  In  the  future. 

The  initiative  woukl  also  provide  a  real 
growth  rate  of  2  percent  each  year  over  the 
next  5  years,  for  technology  base  programs. 
The  committee  has  recommended  specific 
programs  In  fiscal  year  1990  intended  to 
foster  and  encourage  linkages  among  the  [de- 
partment of  [defense.  Industry,  and  universi- 
ties, and  to  bolster  the  defense  ir)dustrial  t>ase 
by  providing  greater  opportunity  for  "spin  off" 
technology  into  the  civilian  sector  for  commer- 
cialization. These  specific  programs  Include 
additional  authorization  for  high  temperature 
superconductivity,  high  definition  television, 
digital  gallium  arsenide  microelectronics, 
neural  networks,  x-ray  lithography,  university 
research,  defense  sciences  and  exploratory 
development 

The  committee  is  also  recommending  addi- 
tional auttiorization  of  $95  million  and  $90  mil- 
lion, respectively,  for  advanced  submarine 
technology  and  anti-submarine  warfare  tech- 
tx)togy 

This  title  also  contains  $285  milton  to  con- 
tinue research  for  the  national  aerospace 
plane. 

Another  major  ooncem  of  ttie  committee 
was  what  we  have  called  satellite  survivability, 
an  area  whk*  some  people  call  Asat  or  anti- 
satellite  capability.  The  committee  is  recom- 
mending that  the  administration  perform  an 
extensive  analysis  of  options  for  countering 
Soviet  Asat  and  military  satellite  capabilities. 
At  a  minimum,  the  committee  wants  this  anal- 
ysis to  address  treaty  optkxis,  verifnation  re- 
quirements, satellile  survivability  enhance- 
ments, rapid  replenishment  of  space  assets, 
Asat  options,  arid  perform  net  assessments  of 
various  combinatkws  of  ttiese  optxxts.  The 
committee  also  beieves  that  there  should  be 
a  better  balance  between  tt>e  Asat  activities 
and  the  satellite  survivability  activities  and  is 
therefore  recommending  an  additkXMl  authori- 
zation of  $35  million  for  satellite  survivability 
programs,  $35  million  for  rapid  replenishment 
programs,  and  $2  mHlkx)  for  additkxial  verifi- 
cation capability.  The  committee  has  also  di- 
rected that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  not  carry 
out  any  tests  of  the  MIRACL  [the  mid  infrared 
advanced  chemical  laser]  against  an  obiect  In 
space  unless  specifically  approved  by  Con- 


The  committee  has  made  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  strategic  defense  initiative  pro- 
gram reducing  the  request  of  $4.6  billion  down 
to  $3.5  bHlKKi,  to  bring  the  program  more  in 
line  with  the  previous  2-year  funding  level. 

Finally,  the  committee  agreed  to  continue 
the  V-22  R&D  Program  by  utilizing  offsetting 
funds  from  the  B-2  advanced  technotogy 
bomtwr  program. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  nolnutea  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Ireland]. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  am  not  at  all  happy 
about  the  shape  and  makeup  of  the 
fiscal  year  1990-91  defense  authoriza- 


tion bill  as  it  is  being  presented  on  the 
floor  today. 

The  problem  in  my  mind  boils  down 
to  one  very  simple  fact:  there  isn't 
enough  money  downstream  to  fund 
the  programs  in  the  bill.  The  Penta- 
gon has  had  a  habit  over  the  years  of 
undertaking  more  programs  than  can 
be  covered  by  its  budget.  Very 
simply— the  programs  don't  fit  in  the 
long-term  budget,  and  the  committee, 
in  all  its  wisdom,  has  made  matters 
worse. 

Mr.  Charles  Bowsher,  Comptroller 
General,  testified  recently  that  an  ad- 
ditional $150  billion  will  be  needed 
over  the  next  5  years  to  fund  the  pro- 
grams in  the  defense  budget.  This  as- 
sessment is  based  on  the  GAO's  first 
time  ever  evaluation  of  the  5-year  de- 
fense program.  Our  committee  com- 
pounded the  money  shortfall  by 
adding  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
for  programs  like  the  V-22  and  F-14D 
and  National  Guard  and  Reserve  ini- 
tiatives that  were  not  requested.  Al- 
though Congress  has  no  capability  to 
determine  with  precision  what  the  ad- 
ditional 5-year  costs  of  those  acts  will 
be,  you  can  be  sure  that  DOD  will 
need  an  extra  $200  billion  or  more 
through  fiscal  year  1994  to  fund  the 
bill  approved  by  the  committee. 

We  all  know  in  reality  it  won't  work 
that  way.  The  extra  money  needed  to 
pay  the  bill  just  isn't  there.  DOD  will 
have  to  make  massive  cuts  in  the  out- 
years.  We  must  face  up  to  the  realities 
of  the  DOD  funding  shortfall  now.  to 
avoid  the  high  cost  and  terrible  waste 
of  stretchouts  and  terminations  down 
the  road. 

Secretary  Cheney  has  made  some 
very  tough  decisions  and  canceled  pro- 
grams based  not  on  their  individual 
merits  but  on  their  costs.  The  cancel- 
lation of  the  V-22.  for  instance,  after 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion is  outright  waste  that  could  have 
been  avoided  if  previous  administra- 
tions had  done  better  long-range  plan- 
ning. The  V-22  is  a  prime  example  of 
what  happens  when  Pentagon  plan- 
ners Ignore  fiscal  realities.  The  time 
has  come  to  end  this  kind  of  agonizing 
waste  and  to  use  the  5-year  defense 
program  as  a  credible  planning  tool. 

To  avoid  past  fiscal  pitfalls,  I  will 
vote  for  the  amendment  to  restore  the 
Cheney  procurement  account  as  origi- 
nally proposed  and  to  knock  out  all 
the  add  ons  made  by  the  committee 
such  as  the  V-22  and  F-14D  and  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  initia- 
tives. 

Simple  math  will  tell  you  that  there 
isn't  enough  money  in  the  defense 
budget  to  buy  the  V-22,  F-14D,  Midg- 
etman  smaU  ICBM.  B-2  bomber,  MX 
Rail  Garrison,  SDI,  LHX  helicopter  to 
name  a  few  of  the  big  ticket  items  in 
the  pipeline.  We  must  pick  and  choose. 
We  don't  need  two  mobile,  land-based 
ICBM  programs,  and  the  MX  Rail 
Garrison  is  the  way  to  go.  Another  $50 


billion,  and  possibly  more,  will  be 
needed  to  finish  the  B-2  bomber 
whose  mission  is  not  clear.  This  is  a 
logical  place  to  halt  the  program.  The 
Air  Force  should  be  allowed  to  flight 
test  a  small  number  of  B-2  prototypes 
to  explore  stealth  technology  while 
keeping  future  options  open. 

In  keeping  with  this  spirit  and  phi- 
losophy, I  have  focused  my  energies 
this  year  on  two  rather  specific  issues: 
First,  a  search  for  ways  to  improve 
long-range  financial  planning  at  the 
Pentagon;  and  second,  the  elimination 
of  military  and  civilian  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  missile  units  slated  for 
deactivation  under  the  INF  Treaty. 

My  initiatives  are  largely  embodied 
in  the  bill  before  you,  and  I  will  de- 
scribe them  in  some  detail  in  my  re- 
vised remarks.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  heed  and  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  authorize  commitments  to  pro- 
grams whose  future  costs  we  cannot 
possibly  afford. 

RVE-YEAR  DEFENSE  PLANNING 
AMENDMENTS 

At  tfie  Investigations  Subcommittee  markup 
session  on  June  22,  I  offered  first,  an  amerxi- 
ment  to  maintain  consistency  between  tfie  De- 
partment of  [Defense  [DOD]  5-year  defertse 
program  [FYDP]  and  the  F^esident's  budget; 
and  second,  report  language  recommending 
ttiat  tfie  committee  begin  to  examine  ways  to 
link  its  decisions  to  a  5-year  funding  plan.  My 
proposals  were  adopted  by  tfie  sut>committee 
and  sut)sequently  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

OBJECTIVE 

Since  tfie  beginning  of  the  year,  I  have 
been  hammering  away  at  tfie  FYDP.  I  want  to 
put  an  end  to  the  continuing  mismatch  be- 
tween ttie  DOD  5-year  plan  and  ttie  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  overall  fiscal  policy.  I  want 
to  see  ttie  FYDP  returned  to  its  original  stat- 
ure as  tfie  [Department's  premier  planning  and 
programming  document  Tfie  [X)D  FYDP  is 
supposed  to  reflect  all  the  decisions  taken  by 
ttie  Secretary  of  [Defense  to  bring  all  programs 
into  line  with  the  President's  fiscal  guidance, 
but  tfie  process  is  no  kxiger  functioning.  The 
hard  chok:es  are  not  t}eing  made  In  a  tmely 
way. 

PROBUEM 

Long-range  financial  planning  at  tfie  Penta- 
gon is  in  total  disarray. 

In  testimony  before  tfie  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  May  10,  1989,  Mr.  Chartes 
Bowsher  of  tfte  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  presented  tfie  results  of  the  GAO's  first 
evaluation  of  the  FY[DP.  It  was  a  bleak  picture 
indeed.  The  FYDP  has  ceased  to  be  a  useful 
planning  tool. 

He  stated  tfiat  [XXD's  5-year  planning  "has 
been  fiscally  unrealistk;"  and  admrtled  under 
questioning  that  tfie  FY[DP  was  essentialiy 
worthless.  He  said:  "tough  decisions  and 
tradeoffs  are  not  made  in  the  plan — every- 
body gets  what  tfiey  want"  wtiich  leads  to 
"program  funding  instability,  costty  stret- 
cfKXJts,  and  program  terminations."  In  summa- 
ry, Bowsfier  said,  "tfiis  is  not  an  effective  way 
for  (XDD  to  manage."  He  conduded  his  testi- 
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mony  by  reporting  that  an  additional  $147  bil- 
lion would  have  to  be  cut  from  the  programs 
in  the  FYDP  to  bring  them  into  line  with  avail- 
able furxJing.  I  request  permission  to  place  the 
results  of  tfie  GAO's  evaluation  of  tf>e  fiscal 
year  1990-94  FYDP  in  the  Record 

The  FYDP  has  several  major  deficiencies. 
First,  tfie  progranns  don't  fit  in  the  budget.  The 
dollar  cost  of  the  programs  in  the  fiscal  year 
1990-94  FYDP  exceed  the  money  in  the 
President's  budget  by  $45  b«llion.  Second,  the 
FYDP  IS  based  on  unrealistic  economic  as- 
sumptions. For  example,  the  FYDP  assumes 
an  inflation  rate  of  3.6  percent  in  1 990  declin- 
ir>g  to  1.7  percent  in  1994  and  a  2-percent 
growth  rate  in  fiscal  year  1993-94  Third, 
thiere  is  a  continuing  mismatch  t>etween  pro- 
jected funding  levels  and  congressional  appro- 
priations of  major  piroportions.  ranging  from  a 
low  of  -4  5  percent  to  a  high  of  -t-69.9  per- 
cent. Fourth,  program  costs  are  consistently 
underestimated.  Tf^ese  shortcomirigs  are  a 
failure  of  leadership  in  the  Pentagon— tough 
decisions  are  postponed,  which  leads  to  msta- 
bilfty,  stretchouts,  and  wasteful  terminations 
like  the  V-22  and  F-14D 

TWO-PHASED  SOLUTION 

For  tfie  short  term,  I  am  recommending 
some  very  modest  changes — fine  tuning— o* 
the  legislation  governing  submission  of  the 
FYDP  to  Congress.  For  the  long-term.  I  want 
tfw  committee  to  begin  explonng  ways  to  link 
Its  decisions  to  a  5-year  funding  plan 

CHANGES  TO  LAW  GOVERNING  SUBMISSION  OF  FYDP 

SECTION  T202  OF  BILL 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  has  agreed  to  my  proposals 
to  first,  amend  the  law  governing  submission 
of  the  FYDP  by  striking  tfie  language  allowing 
irK;onsistencies  between  the  FYDP  and  the 
President's  budget;  and  second,  rewnte  the 
original  law  to  simplify  and  clanfy  the  lan- 
guage. I  request  permission  to  place  bill  and 
report  language  in  Record. 

RATIONALE 

First,  I  t)elieve  that  ttie  dollars  programmed 
in  tfie  FYDP  sfHxild  conform  with  tfie  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  guidance.  In  the  past,  there  have 
been  vast  discrepancies  tjetween  the  dollars 
in  tf>e  FYDP  and  the  Presidents  txxJget  A  law 
was  passed  in  1987  to  end  that  practice  At 
that  time,  there  was  an  $80  billion  mismatch 
between  tfie  FYDP  atxi  the  budget  Unfortu- 
rwitely,  tfie  practice  continues.  The  fiscal  years 
1990-94  FYDP  is  no  exception— a  $45  billion 
gap  persists.  A  tncky  accounting  device, 
known  as  a  negative  funding  wedge,  was  in- 
serted mto  the  FYDP  to  make  tfie  dollar  totals 
in  the  FYDP  and  budget  match  as  required  by 
law.  The  fiscal  years  1990-94  FYDP  complies 
wrth  tf>e  law  since  an  explanatx>n — albeit  con- 
voluted— was  provided. 

Tfie  FYDP  fias  no  value  as  a  planning  tool  if 
tfie  dollars  programmed  exceed  tfie  money  in 
tfie  budget  A  failure  to  squeeze  the  programs 
into  tfie  budget  means  tfie  fiard  cfKMces  have 
been  postponed. 

My  amendment  wouM  close  the  loopfiole  in 
existng  legalation  tfiat  allows  dtscrepamces 
between  the  FYDP  and  budget  fciy  stipulating 
that  FYDP's  be  consistent  with  the  President's 
budget  Very  simply,  it  says  tfie  FYDP  must 
conform  wrth  the  President's  fiscal  guidance 
Tfiat' s  It  Tfus  amendment  exerTiplifies  macro- 


management  not  micromanagement — and  the 
kind  of  approach  Congress  should  take  on  de- 
fense issues  in  the  future. 

Tfie  use  of  the  word  "consistent "  is  general 
enough  to  permit  some  minor  differences— 
and  some  flexibility — when  and  where  appro- 
pnate.  i  asked  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Atwood  dunng  a  hearing  t>efore  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  July  12,  to  comment 
on  the  requirement  for  consistency  between 
FYDP  and  the  budget  under  the  new  legisla- 
tion. He  said,  "I  agree  they  ought  to  tie  con- 
sistent That  IS  a  point  well  taken  " 

Others  in  DOD  have  suggested  that  my 
amendment  would  preclude  the  use  of  man- 
agement contingency  accounts  in  the  budget. 
That  simply  is  not  the  case 

DOD  would  still  determine  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  FYDP  If  DOD  needs  addi- 
tional flexibility- a  cushion  or  positive 
wedge — as  a  hedge  against  unanticipated  re- 
quirements such  as  cost  growth  or  higher  than 
expected  inflation,  then  such  accounts  should 
be  included  in  both  the  FYDP  and  the  budget. 
Positive  contingencies  have  t>een  in  use  (or 
years  and  are  considered  useful  and  legiti- 
mate planning  tools.  The  use  of  negative 
wedges  in  the  FYDP.  by  companson.  is  with- 
out precedent,  and  they  are.  in  fact,  outlawed 
in  defense  contracting,  because  they  were 
once  used  by  defense  contractors  to  hide  the 
cost  overruns.  The  result  of  that  practice,  ac- 
cording to  the  DOD  Deputy  Inspector  General, 
"was  a  breakdown  in  management  control, 
discipline,  and  reliable  reporting"  Clearly,  the 
use  in  DOD"s  central  planning  document 
would  undermine  its  mtegnty.  I  request  per- 
mission to  put  Mr  Vander  Schaaf"s  report  in 
the  Record 

NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  S-YEAH  FUNDING  PLAN: 
REPORT  LANGUAGE 

Each  year  Congress  makes  major  decisions 
on  defense,  issues  that  entail  spending  com- 
mitments far  into  the  future,  yet  Congress 
lacks  the  capability  to  determine  what  effects 
those  decisions  have  on  outyear  funding 
levels  Congress  needs  to  better  understand 
the  future  consequences  of  its  near-term 
budget  decisions. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  for  exam- 
ple, has  an  impressive  capability,  using  com- 
puter models  along  with  extensive  access  to 
executive  branch  data,  to  determine  how 
changes  in  the  tax  structure  effect  revenues 
over  5  years  Though  by  no  means  an  exact 
science,  that  capability  provides  a  useful  tool 
for  evaluation  proposed  cfianges.  and  in  the 
long-term  should  provide  a  more  systematic 
way  of  making  decisions.  Expense  estimates 
sfiould  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  revenue 
estimates.  The  defense  committees  need  to 
acquire  an  information  system  that  protects 
tfie  outyear  consequences  of  their  near-term 
program  and  txxlget  decisions. 

My  language  on  page  323  of  tfie  committee 
report  recommends  tfiat  tfie  committee  begin 
to  expkxe  ways  to  link  its  decisions  to  protect- 
ed 5-year  funding  levels  in  line  wrth  tfie  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Packard  Commission. 
Congress  might  legislate  a  5-year  defense 
plan  While  fixed  in  law,  such  a  pilan  would  not 
be  birxling.  It  wouW  represent  no  more  tfian  a 
declaration  of  policy  ttiat  woukJ  commrt  Con- 
gress to  a  set  of  fiscal  objectives. 


As  a  first  step,  CBO  is  directed  to  conduct 
an  experiment  by  attempting  to  project  the 
outyear  fiscal  impact  of  changes  to  the  fiscal 
year  1990-91  budget  request  as  reflected  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1990 
defense  appropriations  bill  and  to  provide  the 
committee  with  the  results  of  the  analysis 
within  a  reasonable  penod  of  time. 

I  am  also  planning  to  convene  a  panel  o( 
experts,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  to  examine  all  the 
issues — technical,  legal,  organizational— sur- 
rounding the  question  of  how  to  link  congres- 
sional defense  decisions  to  a  5-year  budget 
plan.  And  as  we  search  for  ways  to  establisfi 
linkage  between  congressional  decisions  and 
long-range  fiscal  policy,  we  have  to  also  find  a 
way  to  link  strategic  and  policy  decisions  In 
the  JCS  with  the  FYDP  as  envisioned  In  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act. 

INF  PERSONNEL 
AMENDMENTS 

The  bill,  as  presented  on  the  floor  today,  in- 
corporates the  bulk  of  my  amendments  relat- 
ing to  military  and  civilian  personnel  covered 
by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  elimination  of  inter- 
mediate-range and  shorter  range  missiles, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  INF  Treaty. 
These  amendments  are  discussed  on  pages 
261  and  262  of  the  committee  report  and  are 
included  in  sections  401-402  of  the  bill.  I  re^ 
quest  permission  to  place  in  Record. 

The  amendment  has  two  main  parts:  First, 
lower  troop  ceiling  in  Europe;  and  second  cuts 
end-strengths  of  the  military  sen^ices.  The 
proposed  cutbacks  would  be  gradually  phased 
in  over  2  years  to  coincide  with  the  schedule 
for  unit  deactivations. 

RATIONALE 

Tfie  military  and  civilian  positions  that  would 
be  eliminated  under  my  proposal  would  be 
taken  from  first  the  Air  Force  ground-launched 
cruise  [GLCM]  and  Army  Pershing  missile 
units  slated  for  elimination  under  the  INF 
Treaty  and  second  the  excess  headquarters 
slots  selected  for  elimination  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Chairman  of  the  JCS.  and  Inspec- 
tor General 

Initially,  there  was  conskjerable  disagree- 
ment over  the  exact  number  of  personnel  in- 
volved in  these  realignments,  but  the  matter 
has  now  been  resolved  and  carefully  docu- 
mented in  several  GAO  reports.  I  request  per- 
mission to  place  reports  in  the  Record. 

Most  of  tfie  INF  and  excess  headquarters 
personnel,  under  DOD  plans,  would  be  reas- 
signed in  Europe  or  elsewtiere,  negating  po- 
tential savings  and  efficiencies.  Vacant  posi- 
tions in  Europe  couW  be  a  bottomless  pit  If 
DOD  has  urgent  requirements  there,  tfien  it 
shouW  ask  Congress  to  raise  the  ceiling. 

Behween  1983  and  1985,  Congress  raised 
the  troop  ceiling  in  Europe  by  10,814  person- 
nel, in  part,  to  make  room  for  INF  depk>y- 
ments,  and  2,600  INF  personnel  are  exempt- 
ed from  the  ceiling.  The  ceiling  was  raised 
mainly  because  of  GLCM,  since  the  Pershing 
Ms  were  swapped  out  one-for-one  wrth  Per- 
shing Is.  Wrth  the  INF  Treaty  now  in  effect 
the  ceiling  sfxxjkj  be  lowered  and  the  waiver 
removed.  The  INF  Treaty  eliminates  an  entire 
mission.  Personnel  performing  that  mission, 
including  excess  headquarters  personnel,  can 
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now  be  taken  out  wrthout  affecting  our  military 
capabilrties  one  iota.  With  tfie  recommended 
end-strength  reductions,  the  CBO  estimates 
tfiat  $2.3  billion  could  be  saved  through  fiscal 
year  1994. 

SUBCOMMITTEE— LOWER  TROOP  CEIUNG 

The  Military  Personnel  Subcommrttee  adopt- 
ed part  of  the  amendment  as  follows: 

Lower  ceiling  in  Europe  for  military  person- 
nel from  326,414  to  31 1,627— a  reduction  of 
14,787,  including  14,559  INF  personnel  and 
228  excess  headquarters  personnel;  some 
excess  headquarters  personnel  linked  to  INF; 
1,305  excess  headquarters  personnel  cut  from 
sendee  end-strengths  in  fiscal  year  1990;  and 
939  excess  civilian  headquarters  positions  re- 
allocated to  medical  support  activrties. 

FULL  COMMITTEE— CUT  END-STRENGTH 

In  the  full  committee,  I  introduced  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  cut  Air  Force  end-strength 
and  eliminate  INF  civilian  employees  from  the 
DOD  work  force. 

The  full  commrttee  agreed  to  an  addrtlonal 
end-strength  reduction  of  4,385  for  the  Air 
Force.  Planned  Air  Force  end-strength  reduc- 
tions of  4,200  through  fiscal  year  1991  did  not 
fully  offset  the  8,585  Air  Force  personnel  as- 
signed to  INF— 8,585  minus  4,200  equals 
4,385.  Further  reductions  were  clearly  in 
order.  By  contrast,  no  Army  end-strength  re- 
ductions were  necessary.  Planned  Army  end- 
strength  reductions  ol  7,700  through  fiscal 
year  1991  exceeded  the  number  of  Army  per- 
sonnel—6,974— assigned  to  INF. 

Following  full  committee  action  on  the  bill, 
there  remained  one  unresolved  portion  of  my 
INF  initiative. 

FLOOR  AMENOMEI^T— INF  CIVILIANS 

The  full  committee  decided  to  defer  actkjn 
on  the  1,142  civilian  employees  assigned  to 
INF  units,  pending  further  investigation.  I  then 
asked  the  GAO  and  DOD  to  provide  me  wrth 
the  latest  available  infcrmation  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  employees.  On  June  17,  I  re- 
ceived a  brief  report  prepared  by  the  GAO.  in- 
dicating that  most  of  these  employees  are 
scfieduled  to  be  eliminated  from  tfie  work 
force  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991.  request 
permission  to  place  report  in  Recxjrd.  That 
being  the  case,  I  deckled  to  modify  and  refo- 
cus  the  final  piece  of  tfie  initiative. 

Consistent  with  my  amendments  relating  to 
military  personnel  assigned  to  INF  unrts,  tfie 
modified  amendment,  which  I  will  offer  on  the 
floor,  would  reduce  the  number  of  DOD  civil- 
ians in  Europe  by  1,017— the  number  as- 
signed to  INF  unrts  there.  The  recommended 
reductk>n  would  take  effect  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1991. 

Tfie  approach  taken  in  the  case  of  the  civil- 
ians is  identical  to  the  approach  taken  in  the 
case  of  miWary  personnel:  first  reduce  the 
number  of  personnel  in  Europe;  and  second, 
cut  the  end-strength  or  wor1<  force.  Anotfier 
approach  wwxiki  be  to  establish  a  ceiling  on  ci- 
vilian personnel  in  Europe,  but  I  know  the 
commrttee  is  adamantly  opposed  to  such  a 
pol«y,  so  I  selected  a  more  acceptable  ap- 
proach. 

A  Unrted  States-Soviet  treaty  has  been 
signed,  ratified,  and  taken  effect.  That  treaty 
eliminates  the  need  for  those  civilians.  The 
milrtary  need  for  these  people  simply  disap- 
pears, therefore  the  toUl  number  of  DOD  civil- 


ians assigned  to  duty  in  Europe  should  be  de- 
creased accordingly. 

The  latest  DOD  informatkjn  suggests,  how- 
ever, that  the  trend  is  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— civilian  strength  in  Europe  is  creeping 
upward.  Between  September  30.  1986.  shortly 
after  the  INF  Treaty  took  effect,  and  March 
31.  1989.  the  number  of  civilians  in  Europe  in- 
creased from  105,284  to  106.630— an  in- 
crease of  1,346.  This  is  the  continuation  of  a 
trend  that  began  in  the  early  1980's  when 
there  were  about  95,000  civilians  in  Europe. 
And  there  is  room  for  expansion.  A  large 
number  of  authorized  and  funded  civilians  po- 
srtions  in  Europe  lie  vacant.  The  Air  Force,  for 
example,  which  has  96  percent  of  the  INF  ci- 
vilians in  Europe— 974  of  1.017,  has  close  to 
900  vacant  slots  in  Europe. 

Further  increases  in  the  number  of  DOD  ci- 
vilians in  Europe  must  be  stopped.  This  trend 
must  be  reversed,  or  else  the  Appropriations 
Commrttee  will  put  a  much  tighter  lid  on  the 
number  of  civilians  overseas  and  in  Europe, 
and  I  will  help  them  do  rt.  My  approach  is  a 
more  reasonable  one. 

The  need  for  1,017  civilians  positions  in 
Europe  no  longer  exists.  I  hope  you  will  sup- 
port my  amendment  when  it  is  brought  to  a 
vote. 

General  Accoomtino  Office.  Na- 
tional Security  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Division, 

Washington,  DC,  June  8,  1989. 
B-229195.1. 
Hon.  Andy  Ireland, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ireland:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  May  17,  1989,  request  for  our 
assistance  in  drafting  legislative  amend- 
ments to  address  inconsistencies  tietween 
the  Department  of  Defense's  (DOD)  Pive- 
Year  Defense  Program  (FYDP)  and  the 
President's  budget. 

Section  114(f)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  specifies  that  program  and  budget  in- 
formation submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
DOD  be  mutually  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submission  unless,  in  the  case 
of  each  Inconsistency,  there  is  included  de- 
tailed reasons  for  the  inconsistency. 

As  you  know,  E)OD  used  negative  account- 
ing entries  in  its  fiscal  year  1990-94  FYDP 
to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  President's 
budget.  The  procurement  line  in  the  FYDP 
for  these  years  contains  $21.7  billion  more 
than  Is  included  in  the  topllne  figures  of  the 
President's  budget.  The  FYDP  also  Includes 
a  line  entitled  "unanticipated  requirements" 
totaling  $23.3  billion,  which  is  not  reflected 
in  the  President's  budget.  Together,  these 
additions  total  $45  biUion.  To  bring  the 
FYDP  in  line  with  the  President's  budget, 
negative  entries  called  "program  estimates  " 
were  used  to  offset  the  $45  billion. 

An  explanation  of  the  negative  entries 
was  provided  in  the  FYDP.  DOD  explained 
that  $21.7  billion  in  procurement  over-pro- 
grammlnc  represents  approximately  2  to  3 
perxxnt  of  the  programs  currently  planned 
that  historically  do  not  materialize,  and  can 
be  scrubbed  out  as  outyear  plans  l>ecome 
more  defined  budget  year  proimsals.  DOD 
explained  that  the  $23.3  billion  for  unantici- 
IMited  requirements  contains  no  program- 
matic content  at  this  time,  but  is  intended 
to  account  for  requirements  likely  to 
emerge  but  are  not  yet  known. 

Section  114(g),  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  si?ecifies  that  the  'Secretary  of  de- 
fense shaU  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  April  1,  of  each  year,  the  FYDP  used 


by  the  Secretary  in  formulating  the  estimat- 
ed expenditures  and  propoaed  appropria- 
tions included  in  such  budget  to  support 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense." 

The  April  1  date  was  specified  In  the  law 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  DOD  with  an 
opportunity  either  to  fully  conform  the 
FYDP  with  the  I*re8ldent's  budget  submis- 
sion or  to  explain  any  remaining  differ- 
ences. The  current  program  planning  and 
budgeting  system  (PPBS)  results  In  a  FYDP 
that  Is  consistent  with  the  President's 
budget  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  budget 
submission.  Some  additional  time  (up  to  2 
weeks)  Is  routinely  required  to  have  the 
FYDP  documents  printed  for  distribution  to 
authorized  recipients. 

Since  1963  the  FYDPs  supporting  DOD 
budget  proposals  have  Ijeen  distributed  In 
January  or  early  February  each  year.  The 
only  exceptions  were  January  1987  and  Jan- 
uary 1988  when  DOD  did  not  publish 
FYDPs  In  supports  of  Its  first  biennial 
budget  (fiscal  years  1988-89). 

DOD  officials  told  us  that  delaying  sub- 
mission of  the  FYDP  until  April  Is  not  nec- 
essary. They  stated  that  Inconsistencies 
would  only  occur  under  unusual  or  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  such  as  a  major 
change  in  fiscal  guidance  at  the  last  minute. 
In  such  an  event,  and  on  an  individual  case 
basis,  it  is  expected  that  DOD  and  the  Con- 
gress would  agree  on  a  sufficient  amount  of 
time  necessary  to  produce  a  corrected 
FYDP. 

In  conclusion,  the  Congress  intended  for 
DOD  to  provide  a  FYDP  that  is  mutually 
consistent  with  the  President's  budget.  In 
the  event  that  a  FYDP  could  not  be  com- 
pletely updated  to  match  the  President's 
budget  liefore  submission  to  the  Congress, 
the  law  required  that  any  Inconsistencies  be 
explained.  We  do  not  believe  Congress  In- 
tended for  DOD  to  Intentionally  Include 
programming  and  other  entries  that  exceed 
the  President's  budget.  We  l>elieve  the 
F'YDP  is  inherently  flexible,  and  If  funding 
provisions  are  needed  for  unanticipated  re- 
quirements, they  should  be  reflected  In  lx)th 
the  FYDP  and  the  President's  budget. 

To  address  your  concern  that  future 
FYDPs  be  consistent  with  the  President's 
budget  and  be  submitted  in  a  timely 
manner.  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  the 
following  legislative  changes: 

"Section  114(f)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  l)e  amended  by  stiking  out  'unless  In 
the  case  of  each  Inconsistency,  there  is  In- 
cluded detailed  reasons  for  the  Inconsisten- 
cy'." 

"Section  114(g)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  be  amended  by  striking  out  'not  later 
than  April  1  of  each  year,  the  five-year  de- 
fense program'  and  replacing  this  language 
with  at  or  alx>ut  the  time  of  the  President's 
budget  submission  each  year,  a  fully  current 
five-year  defense  program'." 

The  Congress  may  also  want  to  consider 
legislation  that  will  ensure  that  a  current 
FYDP  Is  produced  each  time  the  President 
submits  a  new  proposed  defense  budget. 
Under  biennial  defense  budgets,  there  is  the 
potential  that  the  FYDP  would  not  tie  kept 
current  In  the  intervening  year.  This  could 
result  in  the  FYDP  becoming  detached  from 
changes  in  fiscal  guidance  as  we  experienced 
last  year.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
Congress  to  exercise  effective  oversight. 

DOD  officials  told  us  that  they  are  con- 
ducting a  program  execution  review  that  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  on  September  15. 
1989.  This  review  is  in  preparation  for  the 
fall  comprehensive  budget  review.  The  ob- 
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jectives  of  the  review  are  (1)  elimination  of 
negative  planning  wedges  in  the  FYDP.  (2) 
close  consideration  of  the  aXfordabllity  of 
currently  proposed  major  weapons  pro- 
grams, and  (3)  an  examination  of  the  impact 
growing  amounts  of  prior  obligations  have 
on  future  outlay  requirements. 

Our  review  of  defense  planning  will  con- 
tinue. We  plan  to  identify  models  or  other 
analytical  procedures  that  can  be  used  to 
better  reflect  the  out-year  implications  of 
current  budget  decisions.  We  will  continue 
to  work  with  your  staff  and  keep  them  in- 
formed as  our  work  progresses. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  C.  Conahan. 
Aisxaiant  Comptroller  General. 

General  Accounting  Oftice.  Na 
TioNAi.  Security  and  Interna- 
tional ArrMKS  Division. 

Washington.  DC.  May  8.  1989 
Hon.  Andy  Ireland, 
Hotise  0/ Repreaentati-ces,  Waafiington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ireland:  This  letter  is  in  re 
sponse  to  your  May  3,  1989.  request  concern 
ing  the  use  of  negative  program  planning 
entries  in  DOD's  Five  Year  Defense  Pro 
gram  (FYDP)  and  an  undistributed  contin 
gencles  account. 

The  procurement  line  in  the  FYDP  con 
tains  $21.7  billion  more  than  is  included  in 
the  topline  figures  of  the  President  s 
budget.  Also,  there  is  a  new  line  entitled 
"unanticipated  requirements"  that  totaLs 
*23.3  billion  for  whic^  there  is  not  defined 
programmatic  content  at  this  time.  Togeth 
er.  these  positive  additions  total  $45  billion. 
Under  current  fiscal  guidance,  the  entire 
$■45  billion  would  have  to  be  eliminated  to 
come  in  line  with  the  President's  topline  es 
timates.  In  the  meantime,  the  $21.7  billion 
in  procurement  and  tne  $23.3  billion  in  al 
lowances  for  unanticipated  requirements  is 
being  offset  by  a  single  negative  entry  called 
"program  estimates".  The  single  negative 
entry  offsets  the  two  positive  additions  in 
each  of  the  three  cutyears  so  that  the 
FYDP  toplines  will  be  consistent  with  the 
President's  budget  submission.  No  other 
positive  or  negative  pluuiing  wedges  are  evi 
dent  in  the  FYDP. 

You  also  a^ed  about  the  undistribued 
contingencies  account.  In  the  past  this  ac 
count  retained  siuils  to  cover  potential 
future  pay  raises,  amounts  for  future  unde- 
fined initiatives,  and  sjnounts  to  cover  legis- 
lative proposals.  Cu-rently.  this  account 
contains  only  a  sm,ill  amount  to  cover 
future  legislative  proposals.  E^stimates  to  ac- 
count for  future  pa>  raises  are  now  con- 
tained in  the  Military  Personnel  and  Oper 
ations  and  Maintenace  accounts.  The  undis- 
tributed contingencies  account  in  the  last 
FYDP  (FY  1988-92)  contained  $19  6  billion 
to  cover  future,  but  not  yet  defined.  Initia 
tlves.  This  amount  was  eliminated  as  part  of 
the  $311  billion  In  FYDP  reductions  DOD 
made  between  fiscal  years  1988  and  1994. 

As  we  stated  in  our  April  21.  1989,  letter  to 
you  we  are  concerned  that  programming  in 
excess  of  the  established  fiscal  guidance 
delays  and  compounds  difficult  decisions 
necessary  to  bring  the  FYDP  within  current 
fiscal  realities.  When  program  planning  be 


comes  detached  from  reality  it  provides  an 
inaccurate  view  of  the  future  and  can 
hinder  rather  than  assist  current  decision- 
making. 

We  are  continuing  our  review  of  DOD's 
fiscal  year  1990-94  FYDP  and  will  keep  your 
staff  advised  on  the  progress  of  this  work. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  F.  Math. 
Director  of  Research.  Development.  Ac- 
gutsition.  and  Procurement  Issues. 

General   Accounting   OmcE,   Na- 
tional   Security    and    Interna 

TIONAL  AFTAIRS  DIVISION. 

Washington.  DC.  April  21.  1989. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  we 
have  been  reviewing  DOD's  fiscal  year  1990- 
94  Five  Year  Defen;ie  Program  (FYDP).  On 
February  3.  1989.  we  received  a  request  from 
Congressman  Andy  Ireland  concerning  in- 
consistencies between  the  Department  of 
Defenses  (DOD)  FYDP  and  the  Presidents 
budget.  He  specifically  asked  that  we  com- 
ment on  the  use  of  negative  "progrtun  esti- 
mates '  in  DOD's  fiscal  year  1990-94  FYDP. 
In  response  to  Congressman  Ireland's  re- 
quest we  provided  the  following  informa- 
tion. 

DOD  used  negative  accounting  entries  to- 
taling $45  billion  to  offset  over  program 
ming  in  two  accounts— procurement  and  un- 
anticipated requirements.  EKDD  states  that 
the  $45  billion  for  fiscal  years  1992-94  repre- 
sents reductions  it  intends  to  make  in  future 
years  to  bring  the  FYDP  in  line  with  former 
President  Reagan's  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
submission. 

Section  114,  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  SF>ecifies  that  all  program  and  budget 
information  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
DOD  be  mutually  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  submission  unless  the  reasons 
for  the  inconsistencie.s  are  explained  in 
detail. 

DOD.  in  its  January  U.  1989.  letter  trans 
mitting  the  FYDP  to  the  Congress,  ac- 
knowledges that  the  fiscal  year  1992-94  de- 


plans  to  maintain  approximately  $45  billion 
in  defense  programming  in  excess  of  new 
budget  guidance  established  for  fiscal  years 
1992-94. 

We  are  continuing  our  review  of  DOD's 
fiscal  year  1990-94  FYDP  and  will  keep  your 
staff  advised  on  the  progress  of  this  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  F.  Math. 
Director  of  Research.  Development,  Ac- 
guisition.  and  Procurement  Issues. 

Briefing  Paper:  Levels  of  Defense 
Programming— Fiscal  Years  1986-1994 

[Figures  not  reproducible  in  the  Record] 

During  the  Reagan  Administration,  more 
defense  growth  was  planned  than  could  be 
funded.  Defense  programming  was  growing 
at  such  a  rate  that  the  FY  1986-90  five  year 
defense  program  (FYDP)  totaled  nearly  $2 
trillion.  The  initial  plaiuiing  figure  for  FY 
1990  alone  was  $478  billion.  Since  this  pro- 
gram was  submitted  to  Congress  in  January 
1985.  DOD  has  made  a  considerable  effort 
to  reduce  its  future  programming  and  bring 
its  budget  proposals  more  in  line  with  na- 
tional resources.  As  a  result,  a  net  $371  bil- 
lion in  planned  future  growth  has  been  de- 
leted since  FY  1986.  This  briefing  paper  pro- 
vides a  perspective  on  reductions  to  the  de- 
fense program  and  additional  reductions 
that  may  be  required  to  meet  funding  con- 
straints. The  analysis  is  presented  in  3 
parts. 

Part  I  shows  changes  in  the  amounts  of 
defense  planning  for  each  five  year  defense 
program  (FYDP)  since  FY  1986.  Part  I  also 
provides  an  analysis  of  these  changes  by 
major  appropriation  account. 

Part  II  discusses  nearly  $150  billion  in  ad- 
ditional reductions  that  may  be  required  to 
bring  the  FYDP  within  current  fiscal  con- 
straints. 

Part  III  provides  a  breakdown  of  Presi 
dent  Bush's  revisions  to  President  Reagan's 
FY  1990-94  defense  program  estimates. 

PART  I 

Figure  1.  and  tables  1  and  2.  show  DOD's 
plans/ reality  mismatch.  The  mismatch  re- 


fense   program   was  developed  at  a  higher     suited   primarily   from   DOD's   assumptions 


level  than  the  budget  submitted.  DOD  ex 
plains  that  ultimately  the  over  program- 
ming will  be  eliminated  through  an  overall 
net  reduction  between  new  requirements 
that  will  emerge  over  the  next  two  years 
and  requirements  now  anticipated  that  will 
not  materialize.  DOD  believes  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable planning  posture  given  the  difficul- 
ty in  determining  which  programs  to  reduce 
in  later  years. 

While  we  understand  DOD's  desire  for  ad- 
ditional flexibility,  we  are  concerned  that 
negative  program  planning  delays  and  com- 
pounds hard  decisions  necessary  to  bring 
the  FYDP  within  current  fiscal  realities. 
For  example.  President  Bush  recently  re- 
duced the  fiscal  year  1990-94  defense  pro- 
gram by  $60  billion.  To  meet  this  new  fiscal 
guidance  EKDD  will  now  have  to  reduce  Its 
total  program  $105  billion  ($45  billion  in  de- 
layed reductions  and  $60  billion  in  new  re- 
ductions) It  is  our  understanding  that  DOD 
will  make  the  $60  billion  in  reductions  but 


that  funding  increases  it  experienced  during 
the  early  1980s  would  continue  into  the 
early  1990s.  For  example,  the  five  year 
spending  plan  for  1986-1990  totaled  $1.9 
trillion.  This  was  several  hundred  billion 
more  than  was  ultimately  funded.  Between 
1981  and  1985  more  weapons  were  being 
planned  and  developed  than  could  be  pro- 
duced in  an  economic  maimer  or  supported 
once  they  were  produced. 

Figure  1,  and  tables  I  and  2,  also  show 
that  DOD  substantially  reduced  its  five  year 
spending  plans  subsequent  to  1986  and  that 
progress  was  made  In  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween planned  and  actual  spending.  Figure 
1  also  indicates,  that  DOD  assumes  Its  fund- 
ing proposals  for  FY  1990-94  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  execute  that  program.  In  F*art  II. 
figure  2,  we  reconstruct  this  graph  using 
less  optimistic  planning  assumptions.  Under 
these  assumptions  an  additional  $147  billion 
in  reductions  may  still  be  required  to  meet 
future  funding  constraints. 
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TABLE  2.-REDUCTK)NS  IN  DEFENSE  PROGRAMMING-FISCAL  YEAR  1986  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 
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Tables  3  and  4  show  reductions  in  DOD's 
planned  spending  by  major  appropriation 
account  since  fiscal  year  1986.  Table  3  shows 
the  1990-1994  five  year  plan  Ls  $371  billion 
less  than  the  1986-90  plan  in  current  dol- 
lars. Procurement  reductions  accounted  for 
$231  billion  or  33  p«'rcent  of  total  reduc- 
tions. These  reductions  were  primarily  in 


support  equipment  and  facilities,  spare  and 
repair  parts,  ammunition,  and  other  pro- 
curements. Some  major  weapon  systems 
were  terminated  while  a  number  of  major 
weapon  systems  procurements  were  re- 
duced, delayed,  or  stretched  out.  Additional- 
ly, the  research  and  development  account 
was  reduced  by  $50  billion  representing  20 


percent  of  the  overall  cuts  with  significant 
reductions  in  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
programs.  DOD  also  reduced  the  operations 
and  maintenance  account  by  $45  billion  or  9 
percent.  Table  4  represents  these  figures  to 
constant  1986  dollars. 


TABLE  3  -CHANGES  IN  DEFENSE  PROGRAMMING  BY  MAJOR  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT-FISCAL  YEAR  1986  FISCAL  YEAR  DEFENSE  PROGRAMMING  COMPARED  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 
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Figure  2  indicates  that  a  plan /reality  mis 
match  of  nearly  $150  billion  may  still  exist 
over  the  next  four  years.  This  gap  is  based 
on  what  we  believe  are  4  primary  weakness- 
es in  DODs  FYDP  projections  presented  in 
part  I.  These  factors  are  as  follows,  (li  $12.2 
billion  reduction  required  to  correct  over- 
statement In  real  growth  estimates;  (2)  $42.3 
billion  reduction  required  if  Congress  grants 
full  Inflation  funding  but  no  real  growth,  c3) 
$45  billion  reduction  required  to  bring 
FYDP  down  to  current  topline  guidance, 
and  (4)  $47.8  billion  in  program  reductions 
to  offset  losses  in  purchasing  power  result- 
ing from  underestimates  of  inflation. 

Adjustment  to  FY  1990  Growth  Base   Cur 
rently.  the  out-years  of  the  FYDP  reflect  1 
percent  real  growth  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993   and   2  percent   real   growth   for  fiscal 
years   1993  and   1994.   Using  these  growth 
projections  DOD  estimates  the  total  FYDP 
is    $1,614    billion    over    the    5-years.    These 
growth    figures,    however,    are    calculated 
based  on  President  Bush  s  initial  FY  1990 
submission  of  $299  billion  and  not  the  cur 
rently  proposed  FY  1990  budget  of  $295  bil 
lion.  This  requires  un  initial  downward  cor 
rection  in  DODs  estimated  funding  levels  of 
$12.2  billion  to  $l,t)02  billion.  The  annual 
amount  of  program  reductions  that  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  correction  is  pre 
sented  in  table  5. 


TABLE  7  -REDUCTIONS  PLANNED  BUT  NOT  YET  MADE 

I $45  BILLION; 

[In  I 
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TABLE  9  -REVISIONS  TO  PRESIDENT  REAGAN  S  FISCAL 
YEAR  1990-94  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 


I  In  Mbons  9I  (Wlarsi 
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Inflation  Assumptions;  The  Administra 
tion  s  inflation  assumptions  are  very  opti- 
mistic. Current  e.stimates  assume  Inflation 
will  be  3  6  percent  in  FY  1990  and  fall  to  17 
percent  by  1994.  CBO  inflation  estimates 
assume  inflation  will  be  somethat  higher 
than  4  percent  over  the  entire  five  year 
period.  Under  CBO  s  inflation  assumptions 
DOD  will  experience  $47.8  billion  in  lost 
purchasing  power  over  the  4  year  period 
1991  94.  In  other  words,  nearly  $50  billion 
in  current  defense  programing  would  not  be 
funded  under  the  Administrations  proposal 
I  see  table  8). 
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TABLE  8  -CBO  VERSUS  ADMINISTRATION  INFLATION 
ASSUMPTIONS 

|ln  Mboiu  ol  Mlani 


TABLE  5  -ADJUSTMENT  '0  NEW  BUDGET  BASE  Of  J295 
BILLION 
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Zero    Real    Growth;    Assuming    Congress 
grants  DOD  full  inflation  fundmg.  but   no 
real  growth,   for  fiscal  years   1991  94  addi 
tional  reductions  of  $42.3  billion  will  be  re 
quired  (see  table  6). 


TABLE  6  -ZERO  REAL  GROWTH  FISCAL  YEAR  1991-94 
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Negative  Plannmg  Wedges;  Currently. 
DODs  FYDP  accounU  total  $1,659  billion 
To  bring  the  overall  FYDP  down  to  the 
Presidents  topline  guidance  of  $1,614.  DOD 
used  negative  adjusting  entries  for  fiscal 
years  1992.  93,  and  94  totaling  $45  billion 
(see  table  7)  According  to  DOD.  the  $45  bil 
lion  adjustment  to  program  estimates  repre- 
sents reduction  decisions  planned  but  not 
yet  made. 
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Nate  -Figins  in  laM  8  may  not  add  euclt*  due  to  rouidng 

Making  these  additional  reductions  wUl 
require  difficult  decisions  and  tradeoffs 
among  broad  areas  where  gains  have  been 
made  such  as  ( 1 )  maintaining  or  reducing 
force  structure  in  terms  of  people  and 
equipment.  '2)  maintaining  or  reducing  the 
pace  of  modernization  in  terms  of  cancelling 
new  systems  or  stretching  out  procurement 
of  others,  reducing  current  levels  of  readl 
ness  and  sustainability 

Adding  to  the  difficulty  of  these  decisions 
are  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  Gramm 
Rudman  Hollings     deficit      reduction     act 
Meeting  annual  budget  outlay  targets  has 
hustorically  resulted  in  reductions  in  areas 
that  have  the  greatest  impact  on  outlays  for 
that  budget  year.  Weapon  systems  outlays 
are  relatively  low  during  the  initial  stages  of 
development  but  increases  drastically  once 
they    reach    production.    However    by    this 
time  a  substantial  commitment  has  been  in- 
curred. Therefore,  if  some  costly  programs 
are  not   terminated,  or  force  structure   re 
duced.  more  weapon  systems  programs  will 
be  stretched  out  and  funds  needed  to  main 
tain    military    readiness    and   sustainability 
will  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  reduc- 
t  ions. 

PART  III 

Table   9    presents   a   display   of   revisions 
made   to  President   Reagan  s  FY   1990  five 
year  defense  budget  proposal   The  total  re 
ductions  of  $64  billion  are  broken-down  by 
appropriation  account. 


Section  1202- Restatement  and  Clahifica- 
TION  OF  Requirement  for  Consistency  w 
the  Budget  P*resentations  of  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Defense 

Section  1202  would  amend  the  existing 
provision  of  law  (10  U.S.C.  114  ifi  and  (gi) 
that  requires  the  submission  of  the  five  year 
defense  program  to  Congress  by  April  1 
each  year.  The  provision  also  calls  for  con- 
sistency between  the  budget  projections  in 
the  Presidents  budget  and  the  five  year  de- 
fense program,  but  permits  inconsistency  if 
such  inconsistency  is  explained.  The  amend- 
ment provision  would  adjust  the  date  of 
submission  to  be  at  or  about  the  time  that 
the  President  s  budget  is  submitted  to  Con- 
gress The  amended  provision  would  also 
omit  that  language  which,  under  current 
law.  permits  inconsistency  between  the 
President  s  budget  and  the  five  year  defense 
program. 

five  year  planning 

Each  year,  the  committee  makes  major 
decisions  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoDi  budget  and  programs  that  entail 
spending  commitments  far  into  the  future. 
Presently  the  committee  lacks  the  capabil 
ity  to  estimate  the  effect  of  its  decisions  on 
outyear  funding  levels.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  it  needs  a  basis  to  project  the 
future  consequences  of  its  budget  decisions. 

In  Its  final  report  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  Congress  develop  a 
way  to  link  its  defense  decisions  to  the  DoD 
five  year  defense  program.  Consistent  with 
that  recommendation,  the  committee  is  ex 
ploring  ways  to  link  its  decisions  to  a  five 
year  spending  plan. 

As  a  modest  first  step,  the  committee  re- 
quests the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to 
project  the  outyear  fiscal  impact  of  congres- 
sional changes  to  the  fiscal  year  1990  and 
1991  budget  request,  as  reflected  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  fiscal  year  1990  De- 
partment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
and  submit  the  projection  to  the  committee 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  enactment  of 
the  Appropriations  Act. 

SE«  1J02  RESTATEMEMT  AND  CLARIFICATION  OF 
REULIREMENTS  FOR  CONSISTENCY  IN 
THE  BlDtiET  PRESENTATIONS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 

(a)  Restatement  and  Clarification.— (1) 
Chapter  2  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  114  the 
following  new  section; 

"9  lUa.  Five  Year  Defenw  Program:  lubmiuion 
to  CongreM;  coniiitency  in  budgeting 

•■(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  Congress  each  year,  at  or  about 
the  time  that  the  Presidents  budget  is  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  that  year  under  section 
1105(a)  of  title  31.  the  current  five-year  de- 
fense program  (including  associated  an- 
nexes)   reHecting    the    estimated    expend!- 
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tures  and  proposed  appropriations  Included 
m  the  budget  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
president  for  that  year. 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  amounts  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  are  consistent 
irith  amounts  described  in  subparagraph 
•Biof  paragraph  (2'. 

■■(2)  Amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
iff  the  following; 

■•(A>  The  amounts  specified  in  program 
uid  budget  information  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  in  support  of  expend- 
iture estimates  and  proposed  appropriations 
in  the  budget  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  under  section  1105(a)  of  title  31 
[or  any  fiscal  year,  as  shown  in  the  five-year 
defense  program  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a). 

■(B)  The  total  amounts  of  estimated  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  support  the  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  included  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (5)  of  section  1105(a)  of  title  31  in  the 
budget  submitted  'o  Congress  under  that 
section  for  any  fiscal  year.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  114  the 
following  new  item; 

114a.  Five- Year  Defense  Program;  submis- 
sion to  Congress;  consistency  in 
budgeting.". 

lb)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  114 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  sinking  out  subsections  (f )  and  <g). 

Department  of  Defense, 
Arlington.  VA.  April  6,  19S9. 
Hon.  Andy  Ireland, 
Hoiise  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman;  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  10,  1989,  requesting  an 
explanation  of  the  term  "negative  manage- 
ment reserve." 

The  management  reserve  discussion  in  the 
Cost/Schedule  Control  Systems  Criteria  (C/ 
SCSC)  Joint  Implementation  Guide  refers 
to  a  reserve  that  a  contractor  may  set  aside 
from  the  amount  awarded  on  a  contract.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  "performance  meas- 
urement" budget  for  within  scope  problems 
that  may  occur  during  contract  perform- 
ance. The  performance  measurement  re- 
serve should  not  be  confused  with  any  re- 
serves that  may  be  established  at  the  Gov- 
ernment program  office  or  higher  manage- 
ment levels.  It  is  used,  for  example,  in  con- 
tracts involving  technical  risk,  where  a  con- 
tractor anticipates  difficulties  within  the 
scope  of  the  contract  statement  of  work,  but 
cannot  determine  when  or  where  they  will 
occur,  or  how  serious  they  will  be.  Manage- 
ment reserve  in  this  context  Is  within  the 
(»ntractor's  purview,  and  is  not  subject  to 
use  by  the  Government  program  manager. 

The  term  "negative  management  reserve" 
In  C/SCSC  dates  from  the  early  years  of  C/ 
SCSC  implemenUtion.  Because  C/SCSC  re- 
quires disciplined  contract  cost  manage- 
ment, overruns  are  identified  earlier  in  con- 
tract performance  than  was  true  using  pre- 
vious management  techniques.  Some  con- 
tractors, perhaps  believing  that  the  in- 
curred overrun  could  be  made  up  through 
improved  performance  in  subsequent  peri- 
ods, entered  a  negative  value  In  the  manag- 
ment  reserve  blot*  on  their  cost  reports  to 
the  Government  to  offset  the  identified 
overrun.  The  result,  however,  was  a  break- 
down in  management  control  discipline  and 
reliable  reporting.  A  1980  revision  to  the 
Joint  ImplemenUtion  Guide,  used  by  the 
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Department  of  Defense  to  implement  uni- 
formly the  C/SCSC  requirements  in  De- 
partment of  Defense  Instruction  7000.2. 
Cost/Schedule  Control  System  Criteria, 
added  the  clarifying  statement,  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  negative  management  re- 
serve." 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  contractors  that 
are  reporting  negative  entries  for  manage- 
ment reserve.  Legal  prohibition  is  unneces- 
sary because  the  Joint  Implementation 
Guide  effectively  prohibits  their  use  in  con- 
tractors' cost  and  schedule  management 
control  systems.  In  addition,  the  instruc- 
tions in  the  Da*a  Item  Description  for  con 
tractor  cost  performance  reports  to  the 
Government  Prohibit  negative  management 
reserve  entries. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact 
me  or  Mr.  James  J.  McHale  at  694-6257. 
Sincerely, 

Derek  J.  Vander  Schaaf, 
Deputy  Inspector  General. 

[Fact  sheet  for  Hon.  Andy  Ireland.  House  of 
Representatives] 
INF  Treaty;  Army  and  Air  Force 
Personnel  Reductions 
General  Accounting  Office,  Na- 
tional   Security    and    Interna- 
tional Affairs  Division, 

Washington.  DC.  June  8.  1989. 
B-230521. 

Hon.  Andy  Ireland. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ireland;  On  January  24.  1989. 
you  requested  that  we  obtain  information 
on  the  number  of  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  military  and  civilian  personnel  asso- 
ciated with  the  weapon  systems  affected  by 
the  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Forces 
(INP)  Treaty.  As  agreed  with  your  office,  we 
identified— to  the  extent  possible— the  au- 
thorized number  of  affected  positions  as  of 
the  treaty's  effective  date.  June  1.  1988. 
results  in  brief 
When  the  treaty  became  effective.  16.701 
military  and  civilian  positions  were  author- 
ized for  the  two  affected  units  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States;  the  Ground 
Launched  Cruise  Missile  (GLCM)  units, 
with  9,684  positions,'  and  the  Pershing 
units,  with  7,017  positions.  By  October  1. 
1989,  DOD  plans  to  reduce  GLCM  and  Per- 
shing unite  by  5,822  positions— 4.159  GLCM 
positions  and  1.633  Pershing  positions.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991.  DOD  estimates 
that  all  military  and  civilian  positions  for- 
merly authorized  for  GLCM  functions  will 
be  eliminated  and  885  Pershing  positions 
will  remain. 

BACKGROUND 

The  INP  Treaty,  signed  on  December  8. 
1987,  and  effective  on  June  1.  1988,  specifies 
that  all  missiles  of  a  certain  range,  including 
their  associated  launchers,  training  equip- 
ment, and  facilities,  are  to  be  destroyed 
within  3  years.  Por  the  United  States,  these 
missiles  are  the  Air  Force's  GLCM  and  the 
Army's  Pershing  missiles.  The  operating 
bases  for  the  GLCM  are  located  in  Belgium, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  All  Pershing  operating 
bases  are  located  in  West  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion, some  persormel  associated  with  these 


unite  are  located  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  of  eliminating  these  missiles  as  re- 
quired by  the  INP  Treaty,  DOD  plans  to  de- 
activate all  GLCM  and  Pershing  unite, 

personnel  positions  affected  by  the  inf 
treaty 

When  the  INF  treaty  became  effective, 
16.701  military  and  civilian  positions  were 
authorized  for  the  GLiCM  and  Pershing 
unite  (9,684  GLCM  and  7,017  Pershing).  Of 
these,  approximately  14,559  (about  87  per- 
cent) were  military  positions  (8.244  GLCM 
and  6,315  Pershing)  authorized  for  INF 
bases  in  Europe. 


TABLE  1  —POSITIONS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  GLOW  AND 
PERSHING  UNITS 


■  Aoeordlnc  to  an  Air  Force  document,  the  GLC^M 
authorized  level  of  9.787  positions  was  adjusted  to 
accommodate  manpower  for  the  On-Slte  Inspection 
Agency  (55  pocitions)  and  a  previously  approved  an- 
Uterroriim  Initiative  (48  positions).  Therefore,  Air 
Ftorce  reduction  plans  address  only  9,684  positions. 
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PERSONNEL  REDUCTIONS  RESULTING  FROM  INF 
TREATY  IMPLEMENTATION 

According  to  DOD,  military  and  civilian 
personnel  in  GLCM  and  Army  Pershing 
unite  to  be  deactivated  will  be  ( 1 )  reassigned 
within  Europe  to  complete  their  overseas 
tours.  (2)  reassigned  to  the  United  States,  or 
(3)  retired  or  separated  from  military  serv- 
ice. 

According  to  DOD  plans,  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1991.  authorized  staffing  for 
GLCM  military  and  civilian  positions  will  be 
reduced  to  zero  and  Pershing  authorized 
staffing  is  estimated  to  be  885  positions.' 
Table  2  portrays  how  these  positions  are 
scheduled  to  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  imple- 
menting the  INF  treaty. 


TABLE  2  -REDUCTION  SCHEDULE  FOR  GLCM  AND 
PERSHING  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  POSITIONS 
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OBJECTIVES,  SCOPE,  AND  METHODOLOGY 

Our  objective  was  to  obtain  information 
on  the  number  of  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel associated  with  the  INP  treaty.  We 
interviewed  key  Army  and  Air  Force  offi- 
cials  and   obtained   documente   and   other 


'  Of  the  885  spaces.  868  are  the  2nd  of  the  4th  In- 
fantry Battalion.  This  battalion  provides  security 
for  the  Pershing  battalions  but  after  1991  will  be 
used  as  an  opposins  force  for  training  maneuver 
battalions  at  the  Combat  Btaneuver  Training 
Center  in  Germany.  The  remainins  17  spaces  are  a 
Pershing  Operational  Test  Dnit.  which  will  be  reas- 
signed to  an  Arms  Reduction  Management  Activity. 
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dat«  detailing  this  information.  We  conduct 
ed  our  review  between  February  and  June 
1989  In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
government  auditing  standards. 

We  discussed  the  InXormation  obtained 
with  E>OD  officials  and  Included  their  com 
ments  where  appropriate.  Unless  you  an- 
nounce its  contents  earlier,  we  plan  no  fur 
ther  distribution  of  this  fact  sheet  until  5 
days  from  Its  issuance.  At  that  time,  we  will 
send  copies  to  the  Chairman,  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
on  Armed  Services;  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, the  Army,  and  the  Air  Force;  and  the 
Director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  We  will  also  make  copies  available 
to  other  parties  upon  request. 

GAO  staff  members  who  made  contribu- 
tions to  this  fact  sheet  were  Albert  H.  Hun- 
tington. Ill,  Assistant  Director;  Mary  K 
Quinlan,  EK'aluator-in-Charge;  and  Ruth 
Mcllwain.  E^raluator.  If  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  please  call  me  on  275-4128. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  E.  Kelley. 

Director.  Security  and 
International  Relations  Issues. 

GcNZRAL  AccoDirriHC  OmcE.  Na 
TiowAL  Security  and  Interna 
TiONAL  ArPAiRS  Division. 

Waahington.  DC.  June  6.  1989. 
Hon.  AirsY  Ireland. 
House  of  Repeientativei. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ireland:  After  the  issuance  of 
our  May  17.  1989.  fact  sheet  I  Defense  Man 
potoer:  Reductions  in  Joint  Activities  and 
Service  ReaUocations,  GAO/  NSIAD-89- 
148PS).  Mr.  Charlie  Murphy  of  your  staff 
aslLed  us  to  identify  how  many  of  the  2.900 
positions  that  were  eliminated  as  a  result  of 
the  Review  of  Unified  and  Specified  Com- 
mand Headquarters  (commonly  Icnown  as 
the  Vander  Schaaf  repwrt)  were  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Murphy  also  asked  that  the  number  be 
broken  down  my  military  and  civilian  posi- 
tions. 

According  to  officials  from  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Force 
Management  and  Personnel,  of  the  2.900  po- 
sitions eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  Vander 
Schaaf  report,  608  were  located  in  Europe. 
Of  these,  380  were  civilian  and  other  228 
were  military.  If  you  have  any  additional 
questions,  please  call  Bill  Beusse.  Assistant 
Director,  at  275-3990. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  J.  Johnson, 
Director,  Manpower  Issues 

General  Accounting  Office,  Na- 
tional Security  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Divisions, 

Washington.  DC.  May  16.  1989. 
Hon.  Andy  Ireland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ireland:  On  April  24.  1989.  As 
slstant  Director  BiU  Beusse  briefed  Mr 
Charlie  Murphy  of  your  staff  on  the  status 
of  our  job  concerning  DOD's  response  to 
the  manpower  cuts  recommended  in  the 
Vander  Schaaf  report.  Mr.  Murphy  inquired 
specifically  about  DOD's  iu:tion  on  the  posi- 
tions associated  with  the  Ground  Launched 
Cruise  MissUe  (GLCM). 

The  Vander  Schaaf  report  made  two  rec- 
ommendatioiu  regarding  personnel  associat- 
ed with  GLCM.  Recommendation  D3-4  rec- 
ommended the  elimination  of  37  positions 
through  the  disestabliahment  of  the  7000 
Special  Activities  Squadron,  which  was  set 
up  to  support  planning  and  execution  of 


GLCM  development.  In  addition.  Recom- 
mendation D3-5  recommended  elimination 
of  35  positions  in  United  States  Air  Force 
Europe  <  USAFE)  headquarters  that  were  in- 
volved with  various  aspects  of  GLCM  sup- 
port. 

According  to  officials  from  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Person 
nel,  those  72  positions  are  among  those  that 
will  be  eliminated  in  fiscal  year  1991  in  con- 
junction with  the  implementation  of  the  In- 
termediate-range Nuclear  Forces  treaty.  If 
you  have  any  additional  questions,  please 
call  Bill  Beusse  at  275-3990. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  J.  Johnson, 
Director.  Manpower  Issues. 

[Fact  sheet  for  Hon.  Andy  Ireland.  House  of 
Representatives) 
Defense  Manpower:  Reductions  in  Joint 
Activities  and  Service  Reallocations 
General  Accounting  Office,   Na- 
tional   Security    and    Interna- 
tional Affairs  Division, 

Washington.  DC.  May  17.  1989. 
B  233015. 

Hon.  Andy  Ireland, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ireland:  On  January  24.  1989, 
you  asked  us  to  review  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD)  plans  for  implementing  the  re- 
ductions in  headquarters  organizations  out- 
lined in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  report  to 
the  Congress  dated  December  1,  1988.  That 
report  responded  to  a  study  by  the  DOD 
Deputy  Inspector  General  on  streamlining 
unified  and  specified  command  '  headquar- 
ters. Specificially.  you  asked  us  to  determine 
( I )  the  extent  to  which  the  reductions  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  DOD  budget,  (2) 
which  organizations  received  reductions,  (3) 
how  the  reductions  were  being  accom- 
plished, and  (4)  what  kinds  of  units  were  re- 
ceiving reallocated  positions. 

RESULT  in  brief 

Of  the  7,309  positions  originally  identified 
for  elimination  in  the  DOD  Inspector  Gen- 
eral study.  DOD  eliminated  2.990  positions 
from  its  budget— 426  from  joint  activities  ' 
and  2.564  from  the  services.  The  reductions 
are  expected  to  be  accomplished  through 
normal  attrition  and  rotation.  The  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  approved 
the  reallocation  of  2,244  of  these  positions 
to  combat  and  other  high  need  areas. 

BACKGROUND 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, DOD's  Deputy  Inspector  General 
studied  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  organiza- 
tion, the  unified  and  specified  command 
headquarters  and  headquarters  support  ac- 
tivities, and  component  commands.  That 
study,  entitled  "Review  of  Unified  and  Spec- 
ified Command  Headquarters,"  commonly 
known  as  the  Vander  Schaaf  report,  was 
completed  in  February  1988.  It  conUlned 
numerous  organizational  recommendations 
for  eliminating  duplicate  functions  and 
overlapping  responsibilities  among  the  vari- 
ous command  headquarters.  The  study  team 
identified  7.309  positions  that  it  believed 
could  be  eliminated.  The  DOD  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1989  (P.L.  100-463) 


'  Onilied  commands  »re  composed  of  forces  from 
two  or  more  servlcea,  and  specified  commands  »re 
made  up  of  forces  from  a  sincle  service. 

■Joint  sctlvltles  are  those  that  report  to  or 
throush  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  In  which 
more  than  one  military  service  is  normally  repre- 
sented. 


required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit 
an  evaluation  of  the  Vander  Schaaf  report 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

DOD  REVIEW  OF  THE  VANDER  SCHAAF  REPORT 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Com- 
manders in  Chief  of  the  unified  and  speci- 
fied commands  agreed  or  partially  agreed 
with  53  of  the  157  specific  organizational 
recommendations.  They  said  that  the  study 
team  had  inadequate  time  to  comprehend 
fully  the  relationship  between  the  unified 
and  specified  commands  and  the  military 
departments  and  that  implementing  the 
other  recommendations  would  adversely 
affect  unified  and  specified  command  oper- 
ations. The  initial  review  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  the  Commanders  in  Chief  result- 
ed in  an  agreement  to  cut  505  of  the  recom- 
mended 7,309  positions. 

After  its  review  of  the  recommendation*, 
OSD  estimated  that  an  additional  1,000  po- 
sitions could  be  saved  by  streamlining  the 
policy  and  oversight  functions  for  base  oper- 
ations and  that  another  1,500  positiom 
could  be  saved  by  additional  reductions  in 
the  policy,  plans,  operations,  and  logistics 
directorates  of  the  major  staff. 

On  December  1,  1988,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  sent  letters  outlining  the 
cuts  that  were  planned  to  the  Chairmen, 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Armed 
Services;  the  Chairmen,  Subcommittees  on 
Defense,  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations;  the  Chairwoman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Personnel  and  Compen- 
sation, House  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices; and  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Personnel,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  He  stated  that  the 
reductions  would  be  made  in  the  January 

1989  budget  submission.  He  also  stated  that 
the  personnel  reductions  would  be  used  to 
fund  validated  combat  positions  in  existing 
units  if  the  positions  could  be  identified  in 
time. 

REDUCTIONS  AND  REALLOCATIONS  INCORPORAT- 
ED INTO  FISCAL  YEARS  1990  AND  1991  BUDGET 
SUBMISSION 

DOD's  budget  submission  for  fiscal  years 

1990  and  1991  included  the  elimination  of 
2.990  positions  attributed  to  the  review  of 
the  Vander  Schaaf  study.  Table  1  summa 
rizes  the  reductions  by  service. 

TABLE  1  -SUMMARY  OF  REDUCTIONS  RESULTING  FROM 
THE  DOD  REVIEW  OF  THE  VANDER  SCHAAF  STUDY 
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Table  2  shows  the  joint  activities  that  re- 
ceived reductions. 

Table  2.— Reductions  in  Unified  Command 
Headquarters,  Joint  Activities,  and  Joint 
Staff 

Organization:  Potitiont 

U.S.  Atlantic  Command UJ 

U.S.  Central  Command 45 

U.S.  European  Command 66 

U.S.  Southern  Command 14 

U.S.  Pacific  Command 76 

U.S.  Space  Command 11 

U.S.  Special  Operations  Command .  28 

U.S.  TransporUtion  Command 4 
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Joint  Staff             20  be  able  to  meet  the  reductions  through  tee  bill  on  the  defense  authorization 

Joint   Strategic   Tiirger  Planning  normal  attrition  and  roUtion.  OSD  does  not  bju  and  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
Staff 33  anticipate  the  need  for  any  major  reduc-  j^^j,    {^0^    Wisconsin     [Mr.    Aspih], 

Electromagnetic         Compatibility  tions-in-force.  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  my 

Analysis  Center 1  objtctive,  scope,  and  iothodolocy  subcommittee   chairs,   the   gentleman 

Defense  Courier  Service..^. «  qut  objective  ws  to  obtain  information  on  j^om    California    EMr.    DelloksI    and 

Worldwide     MlliUry     Command  DODs  plans  for  implementing  the  reduc-  ..      eentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs 

and  Control  System  Information  ^^^^  ^  headquarters  organizations  outlined  oVlf^™T  ^thTir  H^wWf  ^ffnrT^ 

System  Joint  Program  Manager..           1  ^^d's  December  1,  1988.  report  to  the  ScHROEDER],  for  their  diligent  efforts 

National  Defense  University 7  congrggg.  we  interviewed  key  OSD  of ficials  m  the  subcomimttees  m  producing  a 

Joint  Electronic  Warfare  Center 2  ^^^j  obtained  documents  detailing  where  the  product  that  included  most  Members' 

42S  reductions  were  made.  We  did  not  verify  the  views  in  a  very  difficult  and  challeng- 

Total '^o  accuracy   of   the   documents    provided   by  ing  year. 

Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  organizations  OSD.  We  conducted  our  review  from  Pebni-        j^^^,    chairman,  I  heard  a  statement 

that  were  reduced  are  shown  In  Ubles  3.  4.  ary  1989  to  Aprtl  1989  In  accordance  with  recently  describing  the  last  40  years  of 

uA  5.  respectively.  Internal  reductions  In  KeneraUy    accepted    government    auditmg  ^^^^  states-Soviet  relations,  and  I 

SSrS^tiorofThrSu^tfoinrn^i  ^l^e'^S.ussed  the  information  obtamed  thought  it  was  a  ven.  a«:urate  d^p- 
teen  specified  with  DOD  officials  and  Included  their  com-  tion  when  it  said  that  for  the  past  40 
Table  3  -InUmal  Army  Reductions  menta  where  appropriate.  Unless  you  an-  years  we  had  blessed  certainty  and  as- 
TABLE  3.    inumai  Army  ^eauciw  ^^^^  ^^  contents  earUer.  we  plan  no  fur-  g^red  simplicity,  because  it  was  clear- 
Organization:                                          ^  ther  distribution  of  this  fact  sheet  untu  5        .  j.  was  absolute  there  was  a  Berlin 

Force  Command 203  ^^^  ^^  issuance.  At  ihat  time,  we  will  wall    th^re^re  e^  euvs^d  ttaere 

Western  Command 30  g^nd  copies  to  the  Chairmen.  House  and  ^^- Zf^^  ^^^f^  ^^^  ^^.^IfJ^ 

8th  U.S.  Army ■■ 265  genate  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  were  bad  guys.  Today,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Special  Operations  Conunand 6  ^^  Armed  Services;  the  Secretaries  of  De-  there  is  a  new  reality.  We  have  a  new 

U5.  Army,  South 11  ^^^^^  ^^^  jjjg  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force;  player  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 

Space  Command ^  and  the  Director,  Office  of  Management  trying  desperately  to  move  their  econ- 

Srnit^'''  TwRc Mai^ement  "»«*  budget.  We  will  also  make  copies  avaU-  ^^^  ^long,  and  with  that  new  reality 

"^^Lnl^l .''."^.!"!".'        35  '^''i«^^fiYS'S^':?ho'"S^?majorcon.  we  see  aU  kinds  of  new  statements  and 

O.S.  Army.  Europe 433  ^rt^uffoS^  S^"  sCt^re  William  E.  new     positions     emergmg    from     the 

^  ^  ,                                               ,  001  Beusse,  Assistant  Director,  and  James  F.  Soviet  Union.  I  thmk  we  are  hopeful 

To»' ^'""^  Reid  Evaluator-ln-Charge.  If  you  need  fur-  that  they  will  move  to  change  rela- 

Table  4.  Internal  Navy  REDucnoNs  ^^^^  information,  please  call  me  at  275-3990.  tions  and  reduce  tensions  between  our 

Organization:                                    ''°**'^"^  Sincerely  yours.  great  Nations. 

D5.  Atlantic  Fleet 240  hahou)  J.  Johnson,                     However,  in  the  meantime  there  is 

SiN^vv'E^iSe' 32  Director,  Manpoicer  Issues.  ^^^j    considerable    danger.    Although 

MllitarVsealiftConiiiiaiid::::::::::::::::         45  onrERAL  Accoontinc  OmcE.  na  there  is  great  opportunity  to  enhance 

Naval  Space  Command 3  tional   Security    and    Interna-  our  opportunities  for  peace,  there  is 

TIONAL  ArrAiRS  Division,  still  great  danger.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 

Total »ii  Washington,  DC,  July  17, 19879.  need  to  remain  vigilant.  The  adminis- 

Table  5.— Internal  Air  Force  Reductions  ho^.  Andy  Ireland.  tration   is  a  new   administration.   We 

Organization:                                      Position*  Hoiue  of  Representatives,  have  a  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 

D.S.  Air  Force.  Europe 127  wa^ington.  DC.                        i„.,.„^  „f  I  have  decided  this  year  to  support  the 

Air  Force  Space  Command 94  Dear  Mr.  Ireland:  After  the  issuance  of  -,.             budcet  and  to  aUow  the  ad- 

Strategic  Air  Command 396  our  June  8.  1989.  report  (/ATf  Treafy.  ilrmv  Crieney  puQgei  ana  to  auow  tne  a« 

Parific  AlrCo^and 148  and  Air  Force  Personnel  Reductions.  GAO/  ministration  the  flexibUity  to  negotl- 

Tactlcal  Air  Command 167  NSIAD-89-173FS).  Mr.  Charlie  Murphy  of  ate,  to  develop  a  strategy,  to  have  the 

Military  Airlift  Command 105  your  staff  asked  us  to  verify  the  disposition  opportunity,     as     an     administration 

~~~~  of  the   1,099  Air  Force  civilian   positions  should,  to  deal  with  this  new  Soviet 

Total 4.037  scheduled  to  be  eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  ^^g^^ 

OSD  approved  service-requested  realloca-  !?^™*^,.^??«!  the'^L^'^t  of^-  Since  we  are  having  a  changing  role, 

tions  of  2.244  (75  percent)  of  the  2,990  posi-  ^'^'^^J^bSete  aSSS  ^th  Si"  however,  I  implore  the  Department  of 

Uons.  The  Armys  reductions  ,«»cluded  163  £^-£„^'SitS  ^jjf '^f'tTb^Set  submls-  Defense  to  work  to  develop  a  strategy 

-i"'*'^- "•/'^'!ii:t^?S^  ^nrJvi  ti  S^n  that  handles  our  security  needs.  In  the 

:^IZ*l  !ii^2^3Sy^oSi^  t?rSere  After  reviewing  Air  Force  Justification  of  p^st  we  have  had  a  lot  of  program- 

rS^'^I    'r'^i^^"  om^  S  ^^ri^i°CoS!i^TJruii?\w9'"we  -^   "^<*   '^^^^^'^:   ^'"^   ^«^    ^"^« 

tions  to  combat  units,  converted  88  officer  ^^^^^E^n^^lL^th^^MliS  in^i  Planning,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 

positions  to  enlisted  positions,  and  reaUo-  Ja^  *S^SSi^  toT^eSlILd  by  have  needed  net  assessments  incorpo- 

cated  them  along  with  the  216  lost  enlisted  J*^^  ^  poaltlons  are  Included  In  the  Oper  rated  into  the  planning  process.  I  said 

positions  to  combat  units.  The  744  civmim  ^^^^^  ^^  Maintenance  Justification  Book  some  time  ago  it  was  foolish  to  build 

positions  were  reUocat-ed  to  medical  support  .p^^^^j^    qj   ^^^    ^f^   positions.    432    are  without  a  strategy  but,  Mr.  Chairman. 

■"i^""^     .       ^  -♦,        i.,.!,.^^  T  i«7  off!  scheduled  to  be  eliminated  In  fiscal  year  j^^  j^  dangerous  to  cut  without  a  strate- 

The  Navys  reductions  included  I  187  off  -  poslUons  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  "■  "*  "'"'* 
cers,  292  enlisted  personnel,  and  195  civil-  i,»\Lit,rnrin  fjac-i  year  1991  ^^-               ^  .    .^    „             v.       ^  t-v       i 
ians.  All  officer  and  enlisted  poalUons  were  «'« "^J^^S  S?  "SSltional    questions.  m  regard  tothe  R^arch  and  Devel- 
reallocatcd  to  ships,  squadrons,  and  subma-  ,' call  Albert  H  Huntington,  III.  Assist-  opment    Subcommittee    markup.    Mr. 
rines,  and  the  civUlan  positions  were  re^o-  J^^  Director  on  557-1469.  or  Mary  K.  Quln-  Chairman,   there   were   two   areas  we 
cated  to  medical  facilities.  Of  the  Marine  lan^  Eyaluator-in-Charge.  on  557-1524.  felt    imperative    that    we    have    long- 
Corps'  reducUon  of  41  positions.  12  officer  sincerely  yours,  range      research      and      development 
and  29  enlisted  poaJtiona  were  reallocated  to  Joseph  E.  Kelley,  effort  The  first  was  in  the  antisubma- 
enlisted  combat  portions.  Director.  Secunty  and  ^^    warfare  capabilities  and  advanced 
The  Air  Force  requested  permission  to  re-  mtemaUonal  Relations  Issues.  iXnlrine  te^nolori^  TTWs  is^U- 
lilocate  564  of  its  1,168  reduction.  However.  suomarme  lecnnoiogies.    inis  is  cnu 
OSD  approved  the  reallocation  of  only  426  D  1800  cal  to  protect  our  strategic  assets, 
positions  (42  officer  and  384  enlisted)  to  fUl  a«?pto  Mr  Chairman  I  yield  5  Second.  I  thought  it  was  important, 
tircrew.  maintenance,  and  security  require-  f"\^^';;,rZL^fVI^^^trnrr^  n^^  and  I  think  the  subcommittee  agreed, 
ments.  kone  of  lU  civilian  poalUons  were  re-  P^"^'**  "jl^""f  °^  ^™'°  °'^*"  to  develop  long-term  aviation  competi- 
tllocated.  noma  t?JJ\J?^^lRJ°  V;_    ^hnirman    I  tiveness  with  the  funding  of  the  na- 
In  Implementing  the  reducUons  over  3  Mr.    McCURDY.    Mr.    Chairman,    i  aerosoace    olan    This   funding 
fiscal  years  each  of  the  servicea  expecte  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  commit-  "onai   aerospace   pian.    inis   lunom* 
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and  this  program  has  tremendous  po- 
tential to  improve  not  only  our  mili- 
tary capabilities,  but  also  civilian  ap- 
plications as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  full  committee 
we  had  a  contentious  debate  of  the  B 
2.  the  Stealth  bomber.  I  have  support 
ed  the  committee's  position.  I  believe 
it  was  a  balanced  approach  and  a  wise 
approach.  I  will  support  the  Skelton 
amendment  to  adc  some  restriction.s 
on  the  procurement  and  the  develop 
ment.  but  not  to  delay  or  stretch  the 
program,  which  would  inherently  in 
crease  costs. 

There  are  two  additional  amend 
ments  that  I  would  like  to  speak  of 
One  is  going  to  be  offered  by  the  gen 
tleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  to 
cancel  the  C-17.  We  had  that  debate 
in  the  last  Congress.  We  explored  it 
fully,  we  debated,  we  voted,  and  we 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  continue  the 
funding  of  the  C-T".  It  is  on  pace,  and 
we  should  not  disrupt  it  now. 

The  other  amendment  is  the  amend 
ment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins]  regard 
ing  the  LHX.  I  too  will  oppose  that 
and  would  urge  Members  to  oppose 
that  amendment  as  well.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Army  is  continuing  on  an 
aviation  modernization  program.  We 
should  not  disrupt  it. 

As  I  stated  in  th?  committee,  when 
the  Air  Force  research  and  develop 
ment  budget  is  larg.er  than  the  entire 
Army  procurement  budget,  something 
is  wrong  within  our  priorities.  A  cut  in 
the  modernization  effort  or  the  LHX 
would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
Chair  advise  how  nuch  time  remains 
on  each  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  <Mr 
DuRBiNt.  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon 
sin  [Mr.  Aspin]  has  24':  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DicKiNSDN]  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori 
da  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  m 
the  progress  of  human-kind,  nothing 
is  so  unchanging  a.s  change.  It  occurs 
all  the  time,  and  we  are  in  a  particular 
changing  period  of  history  at  thi.s 
moment. 

The  thing  that  affects  me  most 
greatly  in  my  thinking  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  tremendous  surplusages  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  power  and  weap- 
onry, and  we  have  not  paid  adequate 
attention  to  conventional  forces. 

I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom 
mittee  on  Seapower  and  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials,  £tnd  as  such  I  have 
a  formal  statemerit  here  reflecting 
what  that  committee  has  recommend- 
ed, and  I  include  that  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  tfie  com 
mittee  report  on  H.R.  2461,  ttie  fiscal  years 
1990/1991  Department  of  Defense  authonza 


tion  bill  I  will  speak  specifically  of  portions  of 
the  bill  relating  to  the  Seapower  Subcommit- 
tee. 

For  fiscal  year  1990  the  comminee  recom- 
mends authorization  of  S9  9  billion  for  19  new 
construction  ships  and  2  conversions.  Includ- 
ed are  the  1 7th  Indent  submanne,  1  Los  An- 
ge/es-ciass  attack  submanne,  5  Arleigh  Burke- 
class  guided  missile  destroyers,  3  mine  coun- 
termeasures  ships,  3  coastal  minehunters,  1 
landing  ship  dock,  1  ocean  surveillance  ship, 
1  fast  combat  support  ship.  3  auxiliary  ocean- 
ographic  research  ships,  9  air  cushion  landing 
craft,  and  long-lead  funds  for  2  Seak»'o//-class 
attack  submarines  Also  included  are  an  air- 
craft carrier  service  life  extension,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  fleet  oiler,  and  the  conversion  of  a 
retired  nuclear  ballistic  missile  submanne  to  a 
moored  training  vessel 

Notably,  the  bill  contains  long-lead  and  re- 
search funds  for  a  prototype  fast  sealift  ship 
Fast  sealitt  is  vitally  needed  to  ensure  our 
ability  to  move  troops  and  their  equipment 
overseas  in  a  timely  manner  The  committee 
bill  would  begin  a  program  aimed  at  providing 
enough  ships  to  move  a  heavy  Army  division 
In  the  Navy's  other  procurement  and  weap- 
ons procurement  accounts  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  package  of  upgrades  to  the 
Navy's  100-plus  fngates  that  will  improve  their 
defensive  capabilities  against  high-speed,  low- 
flying  missiles  The  committee  also  approved 
language  that  would  lead  to  improved  antisub- 
manne  capability  on  these  ships 

In  the  much  neglected  area  of  mine  war- 
fare, the  committee  recommends  the  transfer 
of  S15  million  for  research  on  a  new  medium 
depth  mine,  something  the  Navy  now  lacks 

The  committee  recommends  reductions  in 
two  areas,  the  MK-48  advanced  capability  tor- 
pedo and  the  other  procurement  account.  In 
testimony  this  year  the  subcommittee  found 
that  the  MK-48  had  not  met  many  of  its  oper- 
ational test  objectives,  and  decided  that  the 
torpedo  should  be  held  at  the  low-rate  produc- 
tion level  The  committee  recommends  cut- 
backs in  certain  other  procurement  accounts 
in  recognition  of  the  typical  cutbacks  the  Navy 
itself  makes  each  year 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive provisions  affecting  the  Navy  and  its  ship 
construction  and  repair  eflorts  These  include 
First,  a  provision  to  require  a  report  on  the 
implications  of  a  slower  rate  of  building  Tri- 
dent submarines. 

Second,  a  provision  to  require  that  ship  pro- 
duction engineering  funds  be  requested  in  the 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  account; 

Third,  a  provision  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  preclude  proliferation  of  naval 
nuclear  power  information  and  to  tighten  the 
critena  for  exchanges  of  information  under  ex- 
isting sharing  agreements. 

Fourth,  a  provision  to  require  a  study  of 
shipboard  breathing  devices  used  m  firefight- 
ing, 

Fitth,  a  provision  to  limit  to  US  sources  the 
procurement  of  shipboard  anchor  and  moonng 
chain  of  4  inches  diameter  or  less. 

Sixth,  a  provision  to  amend  current  law 
dealing  with  handling  of  hazardous  waste  in 
naval  ship  repair  to  require  the  Navy  to  irnlem- 
nify  Its  shipyard  contractors  against  claims  or 
losses  relating  to  the  contractor's  handling  or 
disposal  of  Navy-generated  hazardous  waste. 
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a  provision  to  increase  the 
progress  payment  rate  on  naval  ship  repair 
contracts  and  to  extend  the  applicability  of  the 
rate  increase; 

Eighth,  a  provision  to  require  that  not  less 
than  half  of  the  depot-level  shipwork  sched- 
uled to  be  accomplished  over  the  next  3  years 
on  ships  homeported  in  Japan  be  accofn- 
plshed  in  shipyards  in  the  United  States  or  its 
territones,  and 

Ninth,  a  provision  to  require  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Navy  to  contract  for  the  removal  of  cei- 
tain  scrap  matenal  from  ships  pnor  to  use  o( 
the  ships  for  expenmental  purposes. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional defense  stockpile  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal matenals.  Specifically,  the  bill  would: 

First,  authonze  changes  in  21  specific 
stockpile  requirements  as  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

Second,  authorize  the  disposal  of  $180  mil- 
lion of  unneeded  matenals  and  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  to  purchase  $180  million  of  needed 
materials;  and 

Third,  encourage  the  production  of  strategic 
and  critical  matenals  from  domestic  sources 
and  require  competitive  procedures  for  grants 
and  contracts  involving  the  national  defense 
stockpile  transaction  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  committee  has 
worked  hard  to  craft  a  responsible  bill  in  the 
seapower  area  given  some  difficult  fiscal  con- 
straints I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |oin  me  in 
supporting  the  committee-reported  bill  in  these 
important  aspects 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  speak  a  bit 
about  what  I  started  to  speak  about  at 
the  beginning,  and  that  is  the  fact 
tnat  we  are  in  a  time  now  when  the  re 
sponsibility  is  put  upon  us  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  responsible  for  the  na- 
tional defense  of  our  country,  and  that 
is  what  is  on  our  back  as  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  to  look 
at  what  we  have  been  doing  wrong  and 
what  we  can  do  right  in  the  future. 

What  we  have  been  doing  wrong  is 
spending  entirely  too  much  money  and 
projecting  too  much  expense  for  the 
future  in  weapons  which  are  really  not 
needed,  which  are  redundant,  and  we 
have  not  done  enough  to  protect  our 
selves  in  the  fields  in  which  we  should 
be  operating,  particularly  in  conven- 
tional warfare. 

□  1810 

In  our  committee,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Seapower.  we  addressed  this  ques- 
tion. We  reduced  some  expenditures. 
We  made  available  three  additional 
ships,  one  of  which  will  be  a  prototype 
for  a  new  type  of  fast  deployment,  fast 
transport,  very  greatly  needed. 

There  are  other  things  in  this  report 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Seapower 
which  show  we  have  done  some  new 
things. 

In  R&D.  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development,  of  which  I 
am  also  a  member,  there  we  struck  $1 
billion  out  of  the  SDI  account,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  made  available  some 
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money  for  microelectronics  and  semi- 
conductors and  other  things  which 
will  be  very  valuable  to  us  in  the  field 
of  conventional  warlare. 

So  this  money  out  of  SDI  has  so  far 
gone  to  very  good  purposes.  Tomorrow 
I  hope  there  will  be  further  money 
made  available  and  in  that  process  of 
reducing  SDI  expenditures  we  will 
make  money  availalile  for  convention- 
al warfare  in  a  way  which  is  really 
meaningful  for  the  challenges  that  we 
have  in  1989. 

We  have  very  real  challenges  in  the 
field,  for  example,  not  having  ade- 
quate ammunition,  not  adequate  pro- 
vision for  various  a-jpects  of  our  con- 
ventional responsibilities.  These  can 
be  met  by  making  this  money  avail- 
able from  SDI. 

I  am  delighted  th.it  opportunity  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  an  enemy  of 
SDI.  I  just  feel  like  SDI  probably  will 
have  a  very  obvious  answer,  which  is 
the  production  of  additional  ICBM's. 
After  all,  it  is  not  a  perfect  shield,  no 
one  thinks  it  is  going  to  be  a  perfect 
shield. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  is  clear 
that  the  opponent,  whoever  he  may 
be.  would  produce  more  ICBM's  point- 
ed in  our  direction,  which  would  be  a 
calamity. 

It  would  not  be  a  step  forward  for 
mankind,  it  would  bo  a  step  backward. 
So  I  hope  tomorrow  when  the 
matter  comes  up,  that  the  people  will 
support  the  conservative  position  with 
regard  to  SDI;  $3.1  billion  would  be 
the  amendment  I  will  offer. 

As  a  result,  that  money  would  be 
loosened  up  for  a  nimiber  of  conven- 
tional things  which  are  very  greatly 
needed. 

Some  of  them  are  obvious  things 
which  are  very  important  to  us,  such 
as  repairing  the  helicopter  fleet  which 
has  been  destroyed  recently  in  Texas; 
such  as  providing  additional  ammuni- 
tion for  the  Army;  providing  other 
things  of  that  nature. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  make  these  re- 
marks about  this  bill .  It  is  a  watershed 
bill,  it  comes  at  an  important  time  in 
our  history.  It  is  important  not  only 
because  there  is  greater  opportunity 
for  greater  friendship  throughout  the 
world,  which  I  certainly  hope  will  be 
the  result  of  a  lessening  of  tensions, 
but  I  would  say  it  is  more  important 
really  because  we  are  not  looking  at 
the  fact  that  we  are  overextended  in 
fields  where  we  should  not  be  spend- 
ing as  much  money  as  we  are  spending 
and  we  are  not  extended  as  far  as  we 
should  be  in  some  of  our  conventional 
challenges. 

So  I  think  this  bUl  wlU  be  a  move  m 
the  direction  of  protecting  ourselves  as 
our  responsibilities  under  the  Consti- 
tution, our  Constitution,  requires  us  to 
do.  We  are  required  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  for  the  national  de- 


fense, and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  bringing  forth  this  bill. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  I  hope  we 
will  resoundingly  pass  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spence],  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials,  to  follow  the  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2461.  the  committee-reported  ver- 
sion of  the  fiscal  years  1990-91  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
discuss  certain  aspects  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  Seapower  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member. 

The  bill  would  make  a  number  of 
significant  improvements  to  the 
Navy's  ability  to  deal  with  conflicts 
across  the  warfare  spectrum.  Many  of 
these  improvements  are  the  result  of 
lessons  learned  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
experience. 

For  example,  the  bill  would  divert 
from  other  sources  $85  million  to 
begin  an  upgrade  program  for  the 
Navy's  100-plus  frigates  that  would  im- 
prove, to  a  large  extent,  their  ability 
to  defend  themselves  against  low- 
flying,  high-speed  cruise  missiles  like 
the  Exocet.  These  improvements 
would  include  the  addition  of  new- 
guns  and  electronics  and  the  applica- 
tion of  techniques  to  make  the  ships 
harder  to  detect  on  enemy  radars. 

The  bill  would  also  beef  up  the 
Navy's  mine  warfare  capabilities.  For 
example,  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
total  of  six  new  mine  countermeasures 
ships— including  two  coastal  mine- 
hunters  added  by  the  committee— to 
replace  the  existing  fleet  of  obsoles- 
cent. 1950's-vintage  minesweepers.  Al- 
though these  older  ships  showed  they 
still  had  some  fight  in  them  in  their 
Persian  Gulf  service,  they  must  be  re- 
placed soon  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with 
the  modem  mine  threat.  The  commit- 
tee also  acted  to  shore  up  the  Navy's 
inventory  of  modem  mines,  diverting 
$15  million  to  develop  a  new  mine  to 
be  used  in  medium  depth  waters. 

The  committee  also  moved  to  im- 
prove our  ability  to  move  troops  and 
equipment  overseas  in  time  of  emer- 
gency by  recommending  the  start  of  a 
fast  sealift  ship  program.  For  too  long 
we  have  neglected  this  vitally  impor- 
tant area  of  military  capability.  The 
recent  reports  of  the  Commission  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Defense  point 
most  dramatically  to  the  need  for  vir- 
tually all  kinds  of  sealift  for  defense 
purposes.  Although  neither  the  De- 
partment of  E>efense  nor  the  commit- 


tee are  in  a  position  to  solve  unilater- 
ally, the  sealift  problem,  we  can  and 
should  take  on  the  responsibility  for 
the  militarily  unique  need  for  fast  sea- 
lift. 

Having  indicated  my  support  for  the 
bill  and  several  areas  where  the  com- 
mittee made  significant  improvements, 
in  my  view,  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did 
not  express  certain  misgivings  I  have 
about  the  overall  dollar  level  in  the 
bill  and  about  the  Navy  program  in 
particular. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU 
barely  passes  muster  in  the  amount  it 
proposes  for  defense  spending.  Some 
apparently  believe  we  can  withstand  a 
fifth  year  of  negative  growth  in  de- 
fense spending  because  "peace  is 
breaking  out  all  over."  But  to  a  large 
extent,  all  we've  had  so  far  are  a 
number  of  nice-sounding  statements 
from  the  Soviet  leadership.  Their 
forces  aren't  appreciably  smaller;  their 
production  rates  for  major  weapon 
systems  aren't  appreciably  lower.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they're  still  outproduc- 
ing us  in  many  areas.  In  short.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  should  not  let  down  our 
guard,  based  on  a  few  weU-received 
speeches  from  the  other  side.  The 
F»resident  has  indicated  his  desire  to 
move  cautiously  in  the  military  arena, 
watching  Soviet  capabilities— not  just 
perceived  intentions— as  the  guideline 
for  United  States  actions.  I  support 
this  approach. 

Nowhere  is  this  approach  more  im- 
portant than  for  oiu-  Navy.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  current  Soviet 
experiment,  the  United  States— a  mar- 
itime nation— will  always  need  a 
strong  and  capable  Navy.  This  bill 
would  begin  the  decommissioning  of 
ships  at  a  pace  that  will  leave  us  with 
1  less  aircraft  carrier  and  53  fewer  de- 
ployable  surface  combatants  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1993.  If  we're  not 
careful  we  will  find  ourselves  on  the 
same  slippery  slope  of  the  1970's, 
when  we  worked  our  Navy  people  and 
ships  at  such  a  frenetic  pace  that 
people  left  the  Navy  in  droves  and  the 
ships  just  plain  wore  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  permit 
this  sort  of  thing  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  HuTTO]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Readiness  Subconmiittee  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2461. 

The  committee  recommends  authori- 
zation of  $87.9  billion  for  Department 
of  Defense  operation  and  maintenance 
activities,  $2.3  billion  below  the  admin- 
istration's request.  We  also  recom- 
mend $801  million  for  working  capital 
funds.  $27  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  committee  endorses  the  Depart- 
ment's decision  to  protect  the  O&M 
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accounts  in  this  time  of  budget  tur 
moil.  Ten  years  ago  this  would  not 
have  happened,  and  it  is  a  significant 
sign  that  the  E>epartment  has  finally 
reached  the  same  philosophy  espoused 
by  this  commitT-ee  over  the  last 
decade;  that  is.  without  adequate 
O&M  funding  readiness  will  suffer. 

Even  with  this  significant  change  in 
philosophy    by     the    Department,     a 
number  of  issues  surfaced  this  year 
that  will  have  important  ramifications 
in  the  years  ahead.  First,  the  cost  to 
operate  and  maintain  all  of  the  new 
equipment      purchased      during      the 
1980's  is  two  to  three  times  what  was 
anticipated.   The  cost   to  operate  an 
M-1   tank,  for  example,  is  24   times 
greater  than  an  M-60.  Similarly,  the 
cost  to  operate  an  Apache  helicopter  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  its  prede- 
cessor. These  high  operating  costs  will 
cause  a  dilemma  ror  commanders,  be 
cause  if  O&M  funds  do  not  increase, 
training  on  the  new  equipment  must 
be  cut   back   or  alternative   methods 
substituted  for  actual  hands-on  train- 
ing. 

Second,  environmental  problems  are 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  with 
some  estimates  indicating  that  as 
much  as  $2  billion  will  be  needed  an- 
nually. With  a  level  budget,  the  De 
partment  will  be  faced  with  cleaning 
up  environmental  problems  at  the  ex 
pense  of  national  security  programs. 

The  Departmen:  is  already  experi- 
encing increased  backlogs  in  its  equip- 
ment and  property  maintenance. 
These  areas  are  vital  to  readiness,  yet 
they  are  the  first  areas  to  be  reduced 
when  budgets  become  tight.  Contin 
ued  level  budgets  will  force  managers 
to  choose  between  repairing  equip- 
ment and  property  or  laying  off  civil- 
ian employees.  Since  over  one-quarter 
of  the  O&M  account  is  for  civilian 
pay.  additional  O&M  reductions  in  the 
future  will  lead  to  lower  levels  of  civil- 
ian employment. 

The  committee  views  with  increasing 
concern  a  pattern  of  harassment  of 
American  military  personnel  and  their 
families  at  several  overseas  locations. 
The  Readiness  Subcommittee  conduct- 
ed a  hearing  to  review  the  state  of 
military  quality  of  life.  At  the  hearing 
witnesses  cited  increased  harassment 
and.  in  some  cases,  physical  harm  and 
threats  to  military  personnel  in 
Panama,  Greece,  the  Philippines,  and 
South  Korea.  In  other  nations,  too. 
there  is  rising  sentiment  against  U.S. 
military  presence.  raaJting  life  difficult 
for  military  personnel. 

The  committee  appreciates  diplo- 
matic and  host  nation  efforts  to  im- 
prove these  situations  and  supports 
added  measures  aimed  at  quelling  the 
insecurity  faced  by  our  military  per 
sormel  and  their  families.  The  commit- 
tee continues  to  advocate  adequate  re 
sources  for  quality  of  life  improve- 
ments, and  endorses  the  quality  of  life 
funding    budget   supported    by    DOD. 
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particularly  for  overseas  locations.  If 
Americans  face  isolation,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  their  on-base  facilities  be 
adequate.  Several  measures  are  includ- 
ed in  this  bill  to  further  support  DOD 
efforts  to  improve  conditions. 

The  committee  made  various  adjust- 
ments to  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  working  capital  funds  ac 
counts,  staying  within  the  administra- 
tion's request.  Major  adjustments  in- 
clude; 

First.  $300  million  to  increase  readi- 
ness-related activities,  such  as  supply 
operations,  depot  maintenance,  trans- 
portation, and  base  operating  support. 
Second.  $13  million  to  continue  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  Afghan  refugees. 

Third.  $14.6  million  to  provide  secu- 
rity assistance  for  the  goodwill  games 
to  be  held  in  Seattle,  WA.  in  1990. 

Fourth,  $105  million  to  repair  heli- 
copter damage  caused  by  a  wind  storm 
at  Fort  Hood,  TX. 

Fifth,  $10  million  for  transportation 
costs  of  U.S.  beef  for  commissaries  in 
Europe. 

Sixth.  $42  million  restored  to  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  in  light  of  the  com- 
mittees  decision  to  study  the  total 
force  concept. 

Seventh.  $2  million  to  continue  ex 
pansion   of  satellite   transmissions  to 
overseas    locations   and    live    radio   to 
Navy  ships. 

Eighth.  $83  million  to  increase  de- 
fense environmental  restoration  fund. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to    endorse    our    efforts    to    maintain 
readiness  and  support  H.R.  2461. 
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I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Since  this  comes 
under  the  purview  of  the  gentleman's 
committee.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  tell  the  House  what,  if  anything, 
the  committee  is  doing  to  address  two 
particular  problems:  One  is  whether  or 
not  local  hire  would  be  preferred  or 
made  a  requirement  over  U.S.  person- 
nel and  dependents;  and  the  second,  as 
we  look  at  Americans  being  kicked  out 
of  Torrejon.  in  the  future,  what  provi- 
sion might  be  made  in  severance  pay  if 
we  remove,  not  due  to  any  part  of  our 
own? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  we 
do  give  preference  to  Americans  and 
not  to  foreign  nationals  on  hiring. 
Second,  our  subcommittee  felt  strong- 
ly and  overwhelmingly  supported  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  section  311.  to  say 
that  if  the  host  nations  kicked  Ameri- 
cans out  of  their  country,  close  our 
bases,  they  should  be  responsible  for 
the  severance  pay.  and  not  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  do  have  that  in 
section  311.  and  this  prohibition  would 
also  apply  to  severance  pay  for  the 
foreign  national  employees  of  contrac- 
tors who  may  have  a  contract. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land  [Mr.  Dyson). 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2461  and  I 
also  wish  to  address  one  of  the  issues 
which  this  Congress  must  face  as  it  de- 
bates the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991. 

This  is  an  unusual  year  for  the 
DOD.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
appointed  and  approved  far  later  than 
anyone  expected  and  it  has  taken  even 
longer  for  other  DOD  appointments  to 
follow.  However,  of  great  importance 
to  this  body  is  the  budget  which  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Cheney  has  submitted 
for  our  review. 

Overall.  I  wish  to  extend  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Cheney  for  making  some 
tough  decisions  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  In  only  39  days,  the  Secretary 
reviewed  and  submitted  the  entire 
DOD  budget.  However,  after  reviewing 
the  Secretary's  budget,  I  believe  that 
some  areas  are  in  desperate  need  of  re- 
vision, most  notably  naval  aviation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  has  de- 
termined that  the  Navy  will  be  able  to 
cruise  through  the  future  troubled 
waters  of  the  world,  safely  protected 
by  the  aircraft  it  possesses.  I  not  only 
disagree.  I  join  a  great  number  of  my 
colleagues  who  forsee  serious  military 
shortages  and  costly  buildups  in  the 
future  under  the  Cheney  proposal. 

Today's  newspaper  and  yesterday's 
evening  news  contained  stories  of  trou- 
ble in  many  areas  of  the  world.  The 
ayatollah  may  be  dead,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  threat  from  Islamic 
terrorists  has  decreased  one  iota.  In 
fact.  I  can  imagine  few  events  that 
would  give  the  world's  extremists  more 
happiness  than  causing  destruction  of 
American  property  and  the  deaths  of 
American  servicemen. 

I  was  a  part  of  the  congressional  del- 
egation which  visited  Beirut  after  the 
suicide  bombing  which  killed  almost 
300  of  our  marines  who  were  stationed 
there  as  peacekeepers.  I  could  never 
adequately  express  the  horror  and  the 
pain  that  I  encountered  during  that 
visit.  It  is  forever  etched  upon  my 
memory,  and  perhaps  it  is  good  to  re- 
member that  war  is  more  than  snazzy 
weapon  systems  and  bad  things  that 
happen  far.  far  away  from  America. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  our  marines 
were  unprotected  in  what  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  unstable  coun- 
tries in  the  entire  world. 

We  must  ensure  that  our  naval 
forces  are  not  left  unprotected  when 
we  send  them  out  to  sea.  Todays  reali- 
ty is  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  for- 
eign countries  to  protect  American 
lives  by  providing  refueling  or  landing 
privileges  for  U.S.  aircraft.  We  learned 
that  lesson  in  the  Persian  Gulf  where 
our  naval  vessels  protected  the  oil 
tankers   of   the   very   countries   that 
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would  not  permit  our  Navy  or  Air 
Force  to  use  their  airports.  This  Na- 
tion's Navy  was  forced  to  survive  in  a 
war  zone  with  the  only  air  support 
available  being  that  aircraft  which  was 
carried  on  naval  vessels  outside  of  the 

gulf. 

As  our  Navy  faces  hostile  situations 
and  threats  in  the  future,  we  in  Con- 
gress must  not  forget  that  these  carri- 
er groups  are  not  just  composed  of  a 
dozen  or  so  steel  ships  and  high  tech- 
nology computers  and  defense  sys- 
tems. Rather,  they  are  composed  of 
thousands  of  American  men  who  also 
have  hopes  and  dreams  for  their 
future.  These  sailors,  their  family, 
friends,  and  loved  ones  depend  upon 
the  Congress  to  provide  the  Navy  with 
every  possible  consideration  for  their 
safety.  And  this  is  one  task  on  which, 
if  we  do  err,  we  must  err  on  the  side  of 
our  sailor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  will 
soon  be  asked  to  vote  on  a  number  of 
crucial  amendments  which  will  shape 
our  Nation's  defense  and  its  policies.  It 
will  also  serve  as  our  commitment  to 
the  men  and  women  who  proudly 
serve  this  Nation  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  Cheney  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  we  accept  that  amend- 
ment today,  we  will  regret  that  vote  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  Cheney  proposal  cancels  a 
number  of  vital  Navy  aircraft  pro- 
grams, including  the  F-14  and  the  EA- 
6B.  The  facts  are  plain:  We  are  either 
short  of  these  aircraft  or  we  can 
expect  shortfalls  in  the  midnineties. 
While  I  support  the  Navy's  efforts  to 
move  into  its  next  generation  of  fight- 
ers, I  believe  that  its  advanced  tactical 
fighter  risks  development  and  produc- 
tion delays  that  could  prevent  its  in- 
troduction into  the  fleet  until  after 
the  year  2000.  The  EA-6B  has  also 
been  canceled  by  the  Cheney  budget. 
We  also  have  an  acknowledged  short- 
fall of  this  aircraft  that  Is  exacerbated 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  follow-on 
aircraft  program. 

As  my  colleagues  have  heard  al- 
ready, there  are  other  serious  concerns 
associated  with  the  Cheney  proposal. 
This  great  country  has  only  two 
sources  of  naval  aircraft  production. 
Canceling  the  F-14  will  probably  force 
its  manufacturer  out  of  business  and 
could  create  a  naval  aircraft  monopo- 
ly. I  deeply  believe  that  the  taxpayer 
loses  In  those  arenas  that  are  without 
competition. 

Even  without  war,  this  Nation's 
active  naval  air  force  will  be  reduced 
in  the  years  ahead  due  to  accidents, 
normal  maintenance,  retirement  from 
advanced  age  or  usage,  use  in  training, 
or  mechanical  problems.  Continued 
naval  aircraft  production  Is  the  only 
way  to  ensure  that  the  Navy  has 
enough  aircraft  without  a  shortfall  or 
without   transferring   aircraft   among 


carriers.  Continued  production  is  also 
vital  to  the  Nation's  ability  to  retain 
two  qualified  production  companies 
and  to  retain  a  vital  segment  of  the 
Nation's  defense  Industrial  base. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  Cheney  amendment  and  to 
join  their  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  have  already 
reviewed  and  rejected  the  Cheney  pro- 
posal. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yielding  this  time  and  for  pro- 
viding the  full  House  with  a  Defense 
bill  that  addresses  the  shortfalls  in 
naval  aircraft. 

I  also  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  com- 
pliment and  thank  the  dedicated  staff 
of  the  committee  which  has  put  many 
long  nights  and  weekends  into  assist- 
ing the  members  to  draft  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  bill,  H.R.  2461. 

I  want  to  quote  briefly  from  an  arti- 
cle published  today  by  syndicated  col- 
lunnlst  George  Will,  and  I  ask  the 
complete  remarks  be  inserted  into  the 
Record.  He  says  in  his  opening  state- 
ment that  the,  'Costly  airplane  is 
coming  to  decision  time  in  Congress  at 
the  moment  of  maximum  uncertainty 
about  Soviet  intentions." 
B-2  Might  Turk  Out  To  Be  a  Spectacular 
Bargain 
(By  George  Will) 
The  costliest  airplane  is  coming  to  deci- 
sion time  in  Congress  at  the  moment  of 
maximum  uncertainly  about  Soviet  inten- 
tions. The  Stealth  bomber  comes  in  a  period 
of  severe  budget  constraints  that  the  presi- 
dent promises  to  continue  (read  his  lips). 
constraints  that  have  made  Congress  eager 
for  a  "detente  dividend"  of  defense  cuts  to 
finance  the  pent-up  demand  for  domestic 
spending. 

The  B-2  is  the  150-ton  flying  wing,  prod- 
uct of  900  new  materials  and  processes,  with 
a  million  parts  and  200  on-ljoard  computers, 
with  radar-nullifying  technologies  that  give 
it  a  radar  cross-section  of  a  goose  or  (some 
say)  a  moth.  B-2s  cost  about  $500  million 
apiece.  $70  billion  for  the  proposed  fleet  of 
132. 

Can  we  afford  it?  About  a  third  of  the  $70 
billion  has  already  been  spent  on  research 
and  development,  so  the  "fly-away"  cost 
would  be  under  $300  million  per  plane.  A 
Boeing  747's  base  price  is  $125  million  and  it 
need  not  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses that  include  more  than  300  surface- 
to-air  missiles  for  every  U.S.  bomber  and 
five  fighters  devoted  to  interception  for 
every  D.S.  bomber.  The  S<fcL  bailout  will 
cost  mor«  than  $100  billion.  The  Air  Force 
argues  that  the  B-2  fleet  would  deliver  2.000 
warheads  at  a  cost-per-warhead  comparable 
to  ICBM's  and  SLBMs. 

We  can  afford  what  we  need,  which  is 
stable  deterrence.  That  means  retaliatory 
forces  sufficient  to  survive  a  Soviet  attack 
and  inflict  Intolerable  damage.  It  means  an 
array  of  forces  that  complicates,  to  the 
point  of  paralysis,  war  planning  by  a  Soviet 
leader. 


The  B-2  could  contribute  to  that,  but  the 
cost  might  mean  the  cannibalising  of  the 
defense  budget  to  finance  it  (particularly 
t>ecause  the  commander  in  chief  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  national  security  on  the  altar  of  his 
anti-tax  obsession).  The  argument  for  find- 
ing the  money  begins  with  the  basic  argu- 
ment for  bombers:  They  deliver  a  large  vari- 
ety of  ordinance  over  long  distances  under 
close  control.  Cruise  missiles  fired  from  vul- 
nerable stand-off  aircraft  cannot  travel  as 
far.  recognize  changed  situations  or  report 
back. 

Bombers  are  long-lived  and  improvable. 
The  newest  B-52  is  28  years  old.  Improved 
avionics  have  doubled  the  potency  of  some 
B-52s  in  the  last  six  years.  The  B-2  has 
been  designed  to  deliver  conventional  as 
well  as  nuclear  weapons.  One  B-2  can  deliv- 
er more  conventional  ordinance  than  all  the 
cruise  missiles  carried  by  a  688  class  subma- 
rine (or  a  battleship)  and  a  submarine  needs 
two  weeks  to  re-arm  and  return  to  station. 
The  B-2  performs  with  a  crew  of  two. 

It  can  be  especially  effective  striking  cer- 
tain targets  that  must  be  held  at  risk  if  de- 
terrence is  to  be  strong.  These  included 
mobile  IC3Ms  and  some  hardened  sites, 
such  as  the  deep  shelters  that  the  Soviets 
elite  has  built  for  itself  with  war-fighting  in 
mind. 

It  is  said  that  the  B-2  could  be  used 
against  terrorist  targets.  We  have  fewer 
overseas  bases  than  before,  and  use  of  them 
for  attacks  against,  say.  Libya,  can  cause  po- 
litical problems  in  the  host  country.  Howev- 
er, such  a  use  of  the  B-2  seems  like  (in  Sen. 
William  Cohen's  words)  sending  a  Rolls 
Royce  into  a  combat  zone  to  pick  up  grocer- 
ies. And  n.S.  reluctance  to  act  against  the 
likes  of  Libya  suggests  that  improved  capa- 
bility would  be  pointless.  However,  one 
reason  for  the  reluctance  is  fear  of  diplo- 
matic and  domestic  political  trouble  from 
any  U.S.  losses.  The  B-2  could  reduce  that 
danger,  and  hence  the  reluctance. 

Any  decision  about  a  strategic  system  is, 
fundamentally,  a  decision  about  this  ques- 
tion: What  are  Soviet  intentions?  The  plain 
truth  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  they  are, 
and  whatever  they  are.  they  are  changeable. 
Soviet  arms  production  rolls  along  unabat- 
ed. It  would  be  folly  for  the  United  States  to 
rest  its  security  on  faith  in  the  words  of. 
and  confidence  In  the  long  tenure  of.  one 
Soviet  leader.  Intensifying  economic  decline, 
ethnic  violence,  and  now  labor  unrest,  make 
Gorbachev's  future  highly  uncertain. 

This  is  no  time  to  reduce  the  pressure. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  signal  U.S.  determina- 
tion to  regard  the  Soviet  threat  as  un- 
changed until  many  things  more  substantial 
than  Soviet  rhetoric  are  changed. 

The  B-2  would  vitiate  more  than  $200  bU- 
lion  of  Soviet  investment  in  all  defenses. 
The  B-2  would  be  a  dramatic  demonstration 
of  U.S.  determination  to  use  the  leverage  of 
technological  superiority  to  conduct  an 
arms  race  in  which  the  unreformed  Soviet 
economy  cannot  compete. 

The  fundamental  hope  behind  VS.  policy 
is  that  economic  reform  will  presuppose, 
and  presage,  political  reforms  that  will 
reduce  the  Soviet  urge  for  military  competi- 
tion. So  Congress  should  consider  this:  If 
building  the  B-2  would  help  convince  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  ruinous  futility  of  its 
militarism,  the  B-2  would  be  a  spectacular 
bargain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  had  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  research  the  cost  to 
the  first  airplane  bought  by  the 
United  States  in  1908  from  the  Wright 
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brothers  by  the  U.S.  Army.  Let  me  put 
into  the  Record  what  the  Library  of 
Congress  said  about  the  first  airplane 
purchased.  It  said: 

In  1908.  the  Army  bought  one  plane  from 
the  Wright  brothers.  It  was  the  first  pur 
chase,  and  it  was  delivered  until  1909  The 
cost  of  the  plane  was  in  their  dollar  $25,000 
which  in  todays  dollars  in  345.000  The 
plane  exceeded  expectations  and  specifica 
tlons  so  the  Army  paid  a  $5,000  bonu.s, 
which  is  $69,000  in  todays  dollars  There 
fore,  we  paid  a  total  of.  in  today  s  dollars. 
$4!4.000  in  todays  dollars  for  this  first 
plane 

So  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  all 
of  our  technology  and  new  weapons  is 
expensive.  The  B-2  is  the  150  ton 
flying  wing,  product  of  900  new  mate 
rials  and  processes,  with  a  million 
parts  and  200  onboard  computers  with 
radar  nullifying  technologies."  accord 
ing  to  George  Will,  that  give  it  a 
radar  cross-section  of  a  goose  or  some 
day -a  moth.  B-2's  cost  about  $500 
million  apiece."  A  horrendous  .sum.  a 
tough  sticker  price.  However.  Mr 
Chairman,  we  have  to  pay  for  technol 
ogy  that  we  develop. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
offering  an  amentiment  to  this  years 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill.  As  in  previous  years,  my  amend- 
ment deals  with  :he  D-5  missile  pro 
gram.  However,  unlike  in  the  past,  my 
amendment  woulo  only  affect  the  refit 
portion  of  the  D-5  program. 

The  D-5  refit  program  would  backfit 
eight  Trident  submarines,  currently 
equipped  with  C-4  missiles,  with  D-5'.s 
beginning  around  1993.  The  costs  of 
this  program  will  exceed  $6  billion. 

The  Navy  plans  for  a  Trident  fleet 
of  at  least  20  submarines.  The  first 
eight  have  been  deployed  with  C-4 
missiles.  The  next  12  or  more  Tridents 
will  be  equipped  with  D-5  missile.s 
With  these  new  D-5s,  the  United 
States  will  have,  for  the  first  time,  the 
capability  of  hitting  hard  targets 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  .sea 
based  leg  of  the  nuclear  triad. 

If  there  were  no  backfit  program, 
our  Trident  force  would  contain  at 
least  12  submarines  equipped  with  D- 
5s  with  the  capacity  to  aim  well  over 
2,000  hard-target  warheads.  For  point 
of  reference,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
total  of  1.283  silo-based  ICBM  s.  Clear 
ly.  even  without  the  additional  capa- 
bility that  would  result  from  backfit- 
ting  the  first  eight  Trident  subs  with 
D-5's.  U.S.  SLBM's  would  have  an 
overwhelming  hard-target  capability 
When  land-and  air-based  forces  are 
taken  into  account,  our  ability  to 
strike  hard  targets  is  much  greater 
still. 

This  amendment  woud  allow  the  D-5 
program  to  proceed  almost  entirely 
unencumbered.  Every  Trident  subma- 
rine which  IS  deployed  from  now  on 
would  be  equipped  with  D-5  missiles  if 


my  amendment  were  to  pass.  The  only 
change  in  U.S.  nuclear  force  structure 
resulting  from  the  passage  of  my 
amendment  would  be  a  marginal  re- 
duction in  our  hard-target  capability 
from  the  sea.  However,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  in  the  context  of  our  entire 
Trident  force  and  the  rest  of  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  arsenal,  this  change 
would  have  a  negligible  impact  on  our 
uverall  nuclear  capability 

The  U.S.  Treasury  doe.s  not  have  an 
extra  $6  billion  to  spend  on  a  program 
which  has  little,  if  any.  strategic  bene 
fit.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment  as  a  mea.sured.  responsi- 
ble, and  fiscal  sound  change  in  our  de 
fense  policy. 
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Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3'.'  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HocHBRrECKNER] 

Mr  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  face  a  major  crisis  in  Naval 
aviation.  The  Cheney  budget,  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  Congress,  irreversibly 
guts  Naval  aviation.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  recently  reconfigured 
lUs  air  wings  by  calling  for  a  smaller 
number  of  aircraft  in  order  to  mask 
the  shortage  of  aircraft  that  is  coming 
in  the  future,  we  still  have  a  tremen- 
dous shortage.  This  chart  presents 
that  shortage. 

I  .served  in  the  Navy  a.s  an  enlisted 
man  in  a  squadron,  and  I  worked  for 
25  years  m  aerospace  engineering,  and 
I  look  upon  iny.self  as  a  bit  of  a  stu- 
dent of  Naval  aviation  if  we  look  at 
the  5  major  aircraft  on  our  carriers 
toda>.  we  find  that  we  have  the  A-6 
aircraft,  and  the  Navy  says  they  need 
741  of  them  by  the  year  2000.  We  are 
going  to  be  198  aircraft  short.  42  per- 
cent short  of  A-6s.  the  medium  attack 
bomber,  the  Intruder. 

Then  there  is  the  EA  6B.  the  elec- 
tronic warfare  aircraft,  the  Prowler, 
that  is  used  to  jam  enemy  radars  so 
that  the  A  6s  can  get  in  and  get  out 
safely  The  Navy  .said  we  need  145  of 
those,  and  we  are  going  to  be  47  short 
by  the  year  2000;  32  percent  short. 

Then  the  F  14.  the  Tomcat.  Every- 
one knows  what  a  Tomcat  is.  It  is  the 
aircraft  featured  in  the  movie.  "Top 
Gun."  It  is  a  sensational  aircraft  that 
works  extraordinarily  well,  and  it  is 
the  one  that  the  Navy  relies  on  most 
heavily  when  we  have  confrontations 
such  as  with  Libyan  jets  over  the  Med- 
iterranean The  Navy  says  we  need  457 
of  those.  We  will  be  56  short  bv  the 
year  2000.  12  percent  short. 

The  E-2c.  the  Hawkeye.  the  early 
warning  aircraft  that  the  Navy  does 
not  go  anywhere  without,  because  it 
lets  us  see  anything  coming  at  the 
fleet,  and  it  allows  the  F-14"s  to  be 
vectored  to  protect  the  fleet.  We  will 
be  short  of  those  aircraft  also. 

Those  4  aircraft  are  built  by  Grum- 
man,   they    are    already    heading    for 


shortage  and  we  are  moving  toward  an 
irreversible  gutting  of  Naval  aviation 

The  5th  aircraft,  the  F/A  18.  the 
Hornet,  built  by  McDonnell  Douglas 
IS  a  very  good  aircraft.  It  is  a  fighter- 
attack  aircraft  combination.  It  is  a 
good  aircraft,  but  it  is  not  an  F-14  and 
it  IS  not  an  A  6.  We  will  have  a  slight 
surplus  of  tho.se  by  the  year  2000. 

We    have    a    major    problem    here 
These  shortages   are   irreversible,  be- 
cause the  present  Cheney  budget  has 
no  money  for  A-6s.  no  money  for  EA- 
6B  s.  no  money  for  F  14's.  and  there  is 
money  for  only  4  E-2c-s.  If  that  budget 
were    to    tio    through    unchanged,   we 
would    find   ourselves    in    a   situation 
where  Grumman  would  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  when  we  finally  come  to  our 
sen-ses  and  decide  that  we  cannot  allow 
the  gutting  of  Naval  aviation.  Grum- 
man will  not  be  there  to  turn  back  on 
Certainly    the    ATA    and    the    Navy 
ATF.  the  advanced  aircraft  that  will 
eventually  replace  the  Grumman  A-6 
and  the  Grumman  F-14  are  coming 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  but  our 
problem  is  to  have  a  smooth  transition 
from  the  existing  aircraft  to  the  next 
generation    aircraft.     We    understand 
that.  But  it  is  poor  public  policy  to  ter- 
minate the  three  major  aircraft  that 
are  most  effective  in  the  Navy  in  ex- 
change for  the  hope  that  the  ATA  and 
the  Navy  ATF  will  come  in  on  time. 
These  are   unproven  designs,   and  we 
are  not  sure  of  their  affordability. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
acted.  We  put  back  funding  for  the  F- 
14.  It  IS  in  the  bill  that  we  will  be  ad- 
dressing here  in  the  full  House  this 
week. 

I  offer  a  challenge  to  all  mv  col- 
leagues, as  I  offered  it  recently  to  Mr. 
Cheney.  These  numbers  are  real.  If 
they  are  wrong,  please  correct  me.  If 
they  are  right,  please  join  me  and  sup- 
port Naval  aviation  and  let  us  keep  the 
F-14S  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Spratt] 

Mr  SPRATT  Mr  Chairman,  the  Defense 
authorization  bill,  which  we  take  up  today,  al- 
locates $9  387  billion  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  This  is  the  same  amount  the  Presi- 
dent requested,  but  it  is  not  authorized  to  be 
spent  exactly  as  he  requested 

First  of  all,  we  cut  $75  million,  which  the 
President  sought  to  start  construction  of  the 
special  isotope  separator  at  INEL.  and  we 
prohibited  any  money  at  all  from  being  spent 
next  year  on  constaiction  of  this  plant  to 
punfy  Plutonium  Instead,  we  funded  research 
and  development  in  the  amount  requested, 
and  we  directed  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
complete  the  final  round  of  expenments  at 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory,  using  their 
SIS  prototype  These  expenments  will  tell 
whether  the  SIS  can  use  lasers  efficiently  to 
purify  fuel-grade  plutonium  into  weapons- 
grade  Plutonium,  or  Pu  239  We  thought  it  was 
only  prudent  to  see  what  these  expenments 
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showed  t>efore  pushing  ahead  with  construc- 
tion; and  we  thought  too  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  wait  a  year,  and  let  the  START  negotiatk>ns 
unfold,  before  deciding  whether  we  need  to 
build  a  plant  and  new  process  for  making 
weapons-grade  plutonium. 

We  took  $35  million  of  the  $75  denied  for 
SIS  and  added  it  to  the  account  for  Defense 
waste  and  environmental  restoration.  Tomor- 
row, after  the  votes  on  SDI  have  been  taken,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  add  $300  million 
more  for  Defense  waste  and  environmental 
restoration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  President  Reagan  put 
together  his  budget,  he  added  $128  million  for 
Defense  waste  and  environmental  restoration. 
His  addition  increased  the  total  for  this  ac- 
count to  $1,145  billion. 

At  the  first  of  this  year,  however,  the  DOE 
published  its  2010  report.  The  2010  report 
was  a  report  called  for  by  Congress;  and  in  a 
year  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  criti- 
cized the  number  of  reports  Congress  asks 
for,  and  questioned  their  utility,  it  should  be 
rxjted  that  the  2010  report  was  of  unquestion- 
able value.  It  caused  the  Department  to  look 
20  years  into  the  future,  and  calculate  the 
cost  of  cleaning  up  toxic  and  radioactive 
wastes  accumulated  over  the  last  45  years, 
plus  the  cost  of  replacing  or  refurbishing  its 
aging  reactors  and  other  depreciated  plant 
and  equipment.  The  DOE  estimated  that  in 
1990  constant  dollars,  it  would  need  $52  bil- 
lion over  the  next  20  years  for  modernization 
and  $29  billion  for  cleaning  up  the  waste  and 
environment  around  its  existing  plants.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  analyzed  this 
estimate,  and  found  it  on  the  low  end  of  what 
IS  likely  to  be  needed.  GAO  thinks  Ijillions 
more  may,  in  fact,  be  required.  In  the  face  of 
this  2010  study,  the  Bush  administration 
added  $156  million  to  Defense  waste  and  en- 
vironmental restoration. 

Unfortunately,  even  this  $156  million  addi- 
tion IS  not  enough.  Basically,  what  the  Bush 
administration  proposes  is  to  start  the  environ- 
mental effort  in  earnest  in  about  1995  or 
1996.  There  is  a  risk  in  that  strategy:  At  about 
that  time,  the  new  production  reactors  will  be 
well  underway,  and  the  mounting  cost  of  mod- 
ernization could  crowd  out  clean-out  in  the 
future,  as  It  has  in  the  past.  So,  what  we  will 
propose  in  our  amendment  tomorrow  is  to 
step  up,  and  step  up  substantially,  the  envi- 
ronmental and  waste  cleanup  effort,  increas- 
ing It  by  $335  million  to  $1 .636  billion,  which  is 
about  60  percent  over  this  year,  and  about 
100  percent  over  fiscal  year  1988. 

Let  me  close,  Mr  Chairman.  t)y  assuring  the 
House  that  although  we  propose  to  increase 
the  cleanup  accounts  substantially,  we  do  not 
propose  to  "throw  money  at  tlie  problem."  In 
the  committee's  report  accompanying  this  bill 
is  an  illustrative  list  of  18  cleanup  and  waste 
operations  programs.  whk:h  thie  Department  of 
Energy  compiled  and  provided.  All  of  these 
are  well  warranted — programs  tfie  Department 
can  carry  out  if  we  make  tfie  funds  available. 
Indeed,  on  June  27,  Secretary  Watkins  in  his 
press  conference  acknowledged  and  effec- 
tively endorsed  our  efforts  to  add  this  S335 
milton  supplenrtent  to  Defense  waste  and  en- 
vironmental restoratk}n. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).    The    gentleman    from    Ala- 


bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  6  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Dyson]  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective members  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Machtley]. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  and  for  the 
next  several  days  we  will  be  discussing 
expensive  weapons  systems,  B-2's, 
Midgetman,  the  MX.  and  SDI.  but  I 
believe  that  the  military  is  more  than 
weapons  systems;  it  is  the  people  who 
serve  in  the  military. 

This  year  the  Personnel  Subcommit- 
tee has  made  remarkable  strides  in 
housing,  medical,  human  services,  and 
education,  and  this  is  a  credit  to  the 
leadership  of  that  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron], 
and  including  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bateman]. 

The  professional  Military  Education- 
al Panel  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton]  has  brought  us  revolutionary 
thinking  in  education  theory  for  our 
military  officers.  This  also  will  provide 
our  officers  the  ability  to  discuss  joint 
strategy.  It  will  give  the  generals  and 
the  admirals  of  tomorrow  the  opportu- 
nity to  understand  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  other  services, 
and  it  will  introduce  more  civilians 
into  our  teaching  senior  schools. 

So  as  we  discuss  and  debate  the  mili- 
tary weapons  systems,  lelt  us  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  back- 
bone of  the  military  is  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  on  our  ships  and 
who  fly  our  planes  and  drive  our 
tanks,  both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish 
to  reserve  our  remaining  5  minutes  for 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skelton]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  our  time  on  this 
side,  4  minutes,  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson],  for  his  keen 
leadership  this  year. 

The  entire  debate  today  and  the 
debate  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
week  may  have  been  different  had  we 
been  successful  in  passing  the  Cheney 
budget.  On  a  tie  vote,  we  lost  the 
Cheney  budget  in  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  and  ap- 
plaud the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 


mittee, as  well  as  the  entire  staff,  for  a 
job  well  done. 

In  the  final  analysis.  President  Bush 
and  Secretary  Cheney  made  many 
tough  choices.  They  cut  defense 
spending  by  $10  billion,  they  cut  pro- 
grams, they  canceled  programs,  and 
they  reduced  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  defense  budget  from  2  percent  real 
growth  to  below  a  level  of  no  real 
growth  at  all. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  would 
like  to  conunend  Mr.  Cheney,  one  of 
our  former  colleagues,  who  has  done 
an  outstanding  and  superb  job  in  pre- 
senting the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  third  year 
as  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services.  One  thing  I  have 
learned  relates  to  a  story  that  former 
Secretary  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana 
used  to  tell  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  It  went  like  this:  "Don't 
tax  you,  don't  tax  me,  tax  the  guy 
behind  the  tree." 

How  easily  this  can  be  adapted  to 
the  defense  bUl.  By  and  large.  Mem- 
bers want  defense  spending  reduced, 
but  when  specific  programs  are  target- 
ed, resistance  suddenly  crops  up,  large- 
ly for  local  parochial  reasons. 

Yes,  I  like  the  F-14,  and  yes,  I  like 
the  V-22.  The  problem  is  that  we 
cannot  afford  every  single  program 
that  we  want.  The  l)ottom  line  is  that 
the  committee  had  the  opportunity  to 
hold  the  line  on  defense  spending  by 
canceling  a  number  of  programs.  What 
they  did  instead  was  the  worst  possible 
alternative.  We  added  a  minimum 
amount  of  dollars  to  keep  these  pro- 
grams barely  going  into  the  year  1990. 
What  this  actually  does  is  shove  off 
the  funding  problems  into  the  next 
year  and  later  years. 

Given  the  reality  of  flat  budgets  for 
the  forseeable  future,  we  need  to  make 
some  tough  choices  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

For  too  long,  it  seems  as  if  our  pro- 
curement process  has  been  guided  by 
the  'Noah's  Ark"  theory.  That  is, 
when  we  are  in  doubt,  we  buy  two  of 
everything.  We  buy  two  land-based 
missile  systems,  and  we  buy  two  bomb- 
ers. So  my  question  is  quite  simple. 
Why  do  we  do  it,  and  how  do  we  do  it? 

How  on  Earth  are  we  going  to  fiuid 
the  B-1  and  the  B-2?  How  are  we 
going  to  fund  the  MX,  the  Midgetman, 
SDI,  the  F-14,  AHIP,  the  V-22.  and  on 
and  on? 

This  week  we  can  carry  on  business 
as  usual  or  we  can  t)egin  to  make 
tough  choices.  For  starters.  I  suggest 
that  we  can  fund  just  the  MX  missile 
and  not  the  Midgetman,  and  I  also 
suggest  that  we  continue  with  the  B-1 
bomber,  that  we  put  the  fix  in  this 
year  and  not  proceed  with  the  B-2. 
There  is  an  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich],  along  with  the  gentle- 
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man  from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
and  myself,  that  does  just  that. 

What  we  are  basically  saying  to  the 
full  House  and  to  the  committee  is 
quite  simple.  We  will  conclude  all  of 
our  testing  on  the  B-2  in  1993. 

C  1840 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  then  should  make 
a  decision  whether  to  continue  to  pro- 
cure 132  B-2  bombers.  Under  the 
present  system,  by  1993.  when  the 
testing  is  completed,  we  will  have 
spent  $40  billion,  and  we  will  have  pro- 
cured 44  B-2  bombers.  If  we  need  to 
just  finish  the  testing  and  the  develop 
mental  phases  by  1993,  why  build  43 
bombers? 

Our   proposal   simply   states.    "Lets 
continue  with  the  procurement  and  re 
search  and  development.  Lets  have  13 
bombers  which  we  can  test  and  devel 
op." 

To  end  business  as  usual.  I  also  be- 
lieve we  need  to  support  the  amend 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson]  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
curement issues.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  seek  to 
bring  the  procurement  part  of  the 
DOD  bill  back  in  line  with  the  original 
Cheney  proposal. 

Again  the  F-14  and  V-22  are  good 
programs,  but  we  cannot  afford  them. 

As  we  begin  the  debate  on  the  1990 
Defense  authorization  bill,  there  are 
many  aspects  that  deserve  support.  To 
name  one,  we  have  a  good  pay  raise 
for  our  enlisted  personnel.  As  the 
Members  know,  we  need  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  encourage  young  men 
and  women  to  join  the  military.  Ade- 
quate compensation  is  a  main  consid- 
eration of  this.  We  have  a  3.6-percent 
pay  raise  in  the  biU  that  should  be 
looked  at  as  an  absolute  minimum.  In 
that  regard,  I  stand  opposed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel].  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  clearly  has  the  execu- 
tive privilege  and  the  authority  to 
make  the  pay  raise  adjustment.  Pas 
sage  of  the  Prenzel  amendment  not 
only  violates  this  authority,  but  raises 
some  grave  concerns  about  legislative 
versus  executive  authority,  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Prenzel  amendment  will 
result  in  severe  cutbacks  to  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  service  men  and  women 
and  their  families  and  a  possible  elimi- 
nation of  positions.  It  is  a  sure  way  to 
restore  service  morale  and  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  service  men  and  women. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr.    Sten- 

HOLJf]. 

Mr  STENHOLM  Mr  Chairman,  I  rrse  m 
support  of  the  Stenhotm-Stangelarxl-Vaientirie 
amendment  to  H.R.  2461.  This  amendment 
wookj  provKle  significant  refocms  to  the  [)avis- 
Bacon  Act  of  1931.  Atthough  Davis-Bacon 
was  welMntentioned,  over  the  years  it  has 
come  to  operate  m  a  counterproductA/e  way 
My    amendment    will    restore    Oavis-Bacon 


closer  to  its  onginai  intent  and  give  Congress 
sonr>e  $3.55  billion  in  budget  auttxxity,  $2.4 
tMllion  in  outlays,  to  reprogram  in  more  effec- 
tive ways  over  the  next  5  years. 

My  amendment  is  the  same  as  H.R.  2259, 
which  has  t)een  cosponsored  by  105  Mem- 
bers. It  raises  the  Davis-Bacon  threshold 
(tielow  which  contracts  are  exempted)  to 
$250,000.  allows  the  expanded  use  of  semi- 
skilled helpers,  reduces  paperwork,  protects 
against  splitting  of  contracts  with  intent  to 
subvert  the  act,  and  includes  codifying  and 
technical  provisions 

Opponents  will  charactenze  our  amendment 
as  "backdoor  repeal "  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  A  $250,000  threshold  ex- 
empts only  7  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
currently  covered  contracts.  Unless  you  be- 
lieve a  $5,000  contract  for  a  carport  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  $10  million  highway  repair  con- 
tract, dollar  volume  is  the  tiest  measure  of  the 
amount  of  work  done 

Representative  Stangeland  sought  to  offer 
an  amendment  with  a  $1.  million  threshold 
and  stronger  market-oriented  definition  of  pre- 
vailing wages.  Representative  Delay  sought 
to  offer  an  amendment  allowing  exemptions 
tor  military  family  housing  and  quality  of  life 
construction  Both  were  denied 

Our  amendment  is  the  compromise 

Probably  a  third  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  would  rather  vote  to  repeal  Davis- 
Bacon  The  General  Accounting  Office,  Grace 
Commission,  National  Association  of  Minority 
Contractors,  New  York  Times,  and  many 
others  have  urged  repeal  Our  cost-savings, 
according  to  CBO.  amount  to  only  a  little  over 
half  of  what  repeal  would  save  Because  Con- 
gressional intent  is  longstanding  to  protect 
prevailing  wages,  our  amendment  does  that— 
but  strikes  a  moderate  balance  that  updates 
Davis-Bacon  tor  the  1990s 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  be  aware  that  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Representative 
Murphy  is  not  a  compromise.  The  respected 
chairman  of  the  Latxjr  Standards  Subcommit- 
tee is  oftenng  an  amendment  deserving  of  a 
vote  in  this  House  But  know  that  the  Murphy 
amendment  takes  what  is  the  Davis-Bacon 
status  quo  and  simply  gives  us  more  of  it. 

The  Murphy  amendment  may  look  to  some 
like  watered-down  reform,  with  a  $50,000 
threshold  on  new  construction  and  $15,000 
on  repair  contracts  However,  related  provi- 
sions totally  undermine  the  threshold 
changes  Other  provisions  expand  the  cover- 
age of  the  act  to  leases,  off-site  suppliers,  in- 
dependent contractors,  fabncators,  and  pn- 
vately  financed  projects  only  tenuously  related 
to  Federal  grants  for  nonconstruction  pur- 
poses Brand  new,  private  rights  of  action 
would  send  potentially  thousarids  of  contract 
disputes  into  the  Federal  courts  every  year. 

Moreover,  keep  in  mind  that  the  Murphy 
amendment  is  being  offered  as  a  substitute  to 
our  amendment.  That  means  the  House  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  real  reform  if 
the  Murphy  amendment  passes  first. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  economy, 
efficiency,  and  job  opportunity  for  those  most 
in  need  On  Thursday,  vote  for  the  Stenholm- 
StangelarxJ-Valentine  reform  amernjment  and 
against  the  Murphy  expansion  amendment. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  wrap 
up  the  debate  on  this  side.  I  yield  5 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  AspiN],  for  his  leaderhslp  in 
putting  this  bill  through  the  commit- 
tee and  bringing  it  to  the  floor.  It  has 
been  a  difficult  task  at  best,  and  I 
compliment  him  on  his  leadership  and 
the  work  that  he  ha.5  done,  and  a  spe- 
cial thanks,  too.  to  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson),  for  his  work  and  co- 
operation through  those  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  took  over,  he  sent  over 
his  own  budget  with  a  set  of  priorities, 
and.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  voted  for  that 
set  of  priorities  because  that  is  the 
first  time  in  at  least  8  years,  probably 
more,  that  a  secretary  has  prioritized 
important  systems,  whether  we  like 
them  or  not,  and  I  think  he  is  more  on 
track  than  off  track,  and  I  support 
him,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
doing  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  uncertain 
world  in  which  we  live.  I  will  speak  for 
a  few  moments  on  an  issue  that  will  be 
the  policy  star  of  the  debate  in  this 
coming  week.  This  issue  is  that  of  the 
new  Stealth  B-2  bomber. 

I,  of  course,  have  an  amendment  in- 
volving this  issue,  and  I  have  been  a 
strong  support  of  its  continuation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee 
funded  some  $3.9  billion  for  its  con- 
tinuation. 

Let  me  for  just  a  moment  set  the 
stage  as  to  where  the  B-2  issue  is.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent sent  over  a  request  for  a  total  of 
$4.7  billion  for  the  B-2,  $2  billion  for 
research  and  development,  2.7  billion 
for  procurement.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  cut  that  down  to  $1.7 
and  $2,2  billion,  respectively  for  a  total 
of  $3.9  billion  with  some  restrictive- 
type  language  on  meeting  certain  test- 
ing milestones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  is  very  similar  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  amendment, 
but  it  has  some  additional  perform- 
ance matrix  language  that  requires 
the  secretary  to  send  to  Congress  the 
unclassified  test  results.  People  should 
know.  America  should  know.  Members 
of  Congress  should  know  how  this  is 
doing  regarding  these  tests  as  it  goes 
along.  There  are  two  amendments. 
They  are  the  Synar  amendment, 
which  cuts  and  requires  another  vote 
at  a  later  time,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
the  Kasich-E>ellums-Rowland  amend- 
ment in  essence  terminates  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  in  favor  of 
my  amendment,  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment, as  a  reasonable  one,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  strong  one  that  will  lead  us  to  a 
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good  position  coming  to  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  B-2  bomber  would  be  a 
good  investment  for  the  security  of 
our  Nation  is  that  a  very  good  case  can 
be  made  for  reasons  of  technology,  for 
arms  control  and  for  structure.  The 
technical  argiiment  is  the  most  pro- 
found one,  much  the  way  the  advent 
of  a  submarine  in  the  early  part  of 
this    century     fundamentally     trans- 
formed warfare  at  sea,  the  advent  of 
the  Stealth  bomber  will  transform  air 
combat.  Ships  visible  on  the  water  sur- 
face became  invisible  under  the  water 
as  submarines.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
just  a  handful  of  German  submarines 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Second  World 
War  almost  won  the  fight  against  Brit- 
ain   It  was  not  until   1943  that  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  was  finally  won. 
Vast  resources  had  to  be  devoted  to 
that  fight  both  in  men.  and  ships,  and 
aircraft  and  new  tactics  to  defend  the 
convoys  that  were  literally  the  lifeline 
for  Great  Britain's  survival. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  the  last  20th  cen- 
tury we  have  now  entered  the  era  of 
invisible  aircraft,  those  that  cannot  be 
tracked  by  radar.  Partial  exploitation 
of  Stealth  technology  was  found  in 
the  SR-71  Blackbird  surveillance  air- 
craft, and  some,  and  of  course  In  the 
B-IB  bomber.  Further  development  of 
the  technology  occurred  with  the  F- 
117  fighter  and  the  advanced  cruise 
missile. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  take  just  a  moment 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  very  kind  comments 
about  the  work  that  we  did  on  the 
education  panel  report.  I  welcome  him 
as  the  ranking  member  on  our  panel, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  making  good  things  come  to 
pass  regarding  the  education  of  our 
military, 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Servwes  Commit- 
tee to  make  some  general  observations  about 
H.R.  2461 ,  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  The  committee 
worked  over  the  past  5  months  and  heW  in 
excess  of  100  hearings  on  various  defense 
issues.  The  process  was  delayed  somewhat 
by  President  Bush  submitting  his  revised  de- 
fense budget  in  late  April.  During  the  Commrt- 
tees  two  markups  in  June,  the  bill  was  refined 
and  improved.  This  is  not  to  say  this  measure 
cannot  be  further  improved  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  I  am  hopeful  some  addi- 
tional changes  wil  be  made  to  further  craft  a 
more  acceptable  Defense  bill. 

It  is  important  to  focus  on  the  total  budget 
alkx»tk)n  for  Defense  which  has  been  estab- 
lished at  $305.3  billion  in  budget  authority. 
While  there  is  some  concern  that  this  figure 
again  reflects  a  negative  growth  in  defense 
spending  for  what  is  now  5  consecutive  years. 
We  must  also  be  mindful  of  the  tremendous 
inaeases  in  the  previous  5  years.  That  debate 
cannot  be  settled  here  today,  however,  we 
must  be  cognizant  of  some  very  real  and  omi- 
nous budget  figures  facing  our  ftotion  next 


year.  We  are  facing  the  theat  imposed  under 
Gramm-Rudman,  by  which  Government 
spending  will  need  to  be  reduced  by  more 
than  10  percent  to  reach  tfie  $64  billion  deficit 
target  for  fiscal  year  1991.  If  we  are  serious 
about  meeting  our  budgetary  obligations,  the 
Defense  budget  must  reflect  both  the  worid 
threat  posed  by  potental  adversaries  and  the 
harsh  fiscal  realities  our  Nation  faces.  We 
cannot  continue  to  spend  enormous  sums  of 
money  on  weapons  systems  which  have 
questionable  utility  or  could  prove  more  likely 
to  provoke  a  continuation  of  senseless  arms 
escalation.  With  this  threatening  budget  target 
facing  us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  twice 
about  some  of  the  amendments  being  offered 
to  this  bill  and  make  some  tough  choices 
about   whwh   programs   we   can   or   cannot 

afford. 

One  program  whrch  will  receive  earty  atten- 
tion from  this  body  is  star  wars.  We  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  select  from  four 
budget  levels  to  fund  this  dubious  system.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  level 
proposed    by   Congressman    Dellums.    The 
$1.3  billion  amount  is  sufficient  for  a  program 
whkih  was  intended  to  be  basic  research  and 
not  some  crash  program  pushing  for  early  de- 
ployment When  President  Reagan  first  an- 
nounced his  grand  designs  for  star  wars  in 
March  1983,  the  system  was  sold  as  an  astro- 
dome to  protect  the  American  people  from  a 
nuclear  assault  Many  Americans  found  this 
new  proposal  interesting  and  worth  looking 
into  for  feasit)ility.  However,  we  now  learn  that 
original    concept    is    no    longer    valid.    The 
premise  behind  today's  star  wars  is  to  protect 
our  nuclear  weapons  and  not  protection  of  our 
citizens. 

We  also  face  the  certainty  of  vkslating  tfie 
1972  ABM  Treaty  by  continued  testing  and 
fuUjre  deptoyment  of  the  star  wars  system.  At 
a  time  when  our  Nation  is  embaricing  on  a  vig- 
orous course  for  arms  conti-ol,  does  it  really 
make  sense  to  abrogate  a  worthwhile  treaty 
already  in  existence?  To  stay  abreast  of  the 
technology  I  support  funding  some  research 
into  star  wars  and  therefore  will  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Congressman  Dellums 
amendment.  Because  the  likely  response  to 
our  deploying  some  star  wars  system  will  be 
many  more  ICBM's  built  by  the  Soviets,  we 
will  only  see  a  more  threatening  world  with 
further  expendihjres  on  nuclear  wartieads. 

Another  important  area  of  the  bill  will  center 
on  the  continuing  controversy  involving  our 
ICBM  forces.  For  nearty  30  years  our  ICBM 
forces  have  in  fixed  sitos.  Today,  we  have  pur- 
sued a  basing  scheme  which  is  unlikely  to  buy 
any  real  security  for  our  forces  and  ttiat  is  the 
rail  mobile  MX  system.  For  the  plan  to  suc- 
ceed, the  te^ains  must  be  dispersed  from  the 
bases  in  sufficient  time  to  avoid  an  incoming 
attack.  What  we  do  not  have,  is  any  assur- 
ance from  our  potential  adversary  about  when 
or  if  a  warning  of  massive  ICBM  attack  will 
occur.  Therefore,  ttie  vast  sums  we  are  asked 
to  spend  on  rail  mobile  MX  is  not  necessarily 
prudent  spending.  Given  the  hazards  of  altow- 
ing  these  garrisons  to  to-ansverse  rail  lines 
near  communities  where  our  citizens  live  and 
work,  shoukJn't  we  decide  against  this  basing 
scheme  and  save  some  valuable  defense  re- 
sources? 


A  critical  decision  must  be  made  irrvotving 
one  of  our  most  expensive  weapons  systems 
ever  devised,  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  $70  b*llk>n  be  spent  to 
procure  132  aircarft,  which  is  roughly  $530 
million  per  plane.  For  over  10  years  this  pro- 
gram was  under  the  special  access  area  of 
the  Defense  budget  and  only  until  this  year 
dkJ  most  Members  of  this  body  learn  the  tone 
costs  associated  with  ttiis  program  and  wf«t 
the  spedfK  ctiaracteristics  and  missron  of  the 
plane  were  to  be. 

I  questioned  ttie  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Weteh.  in  a  committee  hearing  2 
weeks  ago  about  the  plane's  misskxi.  General 
Welch  responded  to  my  inquiry  tliat  the  plane 
wouW  likely  reach  its  target  tong  after  nuclear 
annihilation  has  occurred  in  both  countries  in 
thie  affirmative.  Tfierefore.  we  do  not  need  to 
sti'engthen  our  air  breathing  leg  of  the  triad 
while  we  have  sufficient  assets  in  our  new  B- 
1  bomber,  or  our  existing  FB-111's  and  B- 
52's.  Our  manned  and  recallable  bomber 
force  is  capat>le  with  some  penetration  capa- 
bilities and  necessary  starxl-off  cruise  missiles 
to  address  the  mission  assigneo  to  tfie  B-2. 
We  do  not  need  the  B-2  and  substantial  sav- 
ings can  occur  through  the  adoption  of  Con- 
gressman Kasich's  amendment 

There  has  been  discussk>n  framed  around 
restructuring  the  B-2  program  to  help  bring 
the  costs  in  line.  Unless  the  prime  conti^actor 
of  the  aircraft  sees  fit  to  reduce  the  programs 
costs,  thiere  will  not  t)e  any  program  restmc- 
turing  that  vwll  result  in  cost  savings  to  our 
constituents.  The  only  thing  delay  will  bring 
will  be  a  higher  per  plane  cost  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  reducing  the  planned  132  aircraft  buy. 
So  I  say  let  us  do  now  what  we  will  eventually 
do— terminate  the  procuremem  fijnds  for  the 
B-2  and  cease  an  expensive  and  unneces- 
sary aircraft 

I  cannot  altow  the  opportunity  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  Cheney  budget  to  pass.  It 
has  been  cfiaracterized  in  some  quarters  as 
the  "Good  Government"  Defense  budget 
plan.  I  respectively  disagree  with  that  asser- 
tion for  a  numl)er  of  reasoris.  Yes,  we  need  to 
terminate  certain  defense  programs  and  Sec- 
retary Ctieney  made  some  decisions.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  disagreed  with  his 
recommendations  and  brought  forth  a  bill 
which  meets  this  years  budget  targets.  Yes, 
the  outyear  spending  will  need  to  be  trimmed 
and  as  I  pointed  out  eariier  in  my  remarks  fur- 
ther cuts  will  be  necessary  to  meet  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets,  however,  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  this  body  to  assert  its  collective  judgment 
as  to  how  the  defense  spending  of  our  Nation 
is  to  be  crafted. 

Two  programs  terminated  in  the  Cheney 
budget  have  had  fijnding  restored  and  I  sup- 
port those  programs— the  F-14  Tomcat  fighter 
for  the  Navy  and  the  V-22  Osprey  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  We  must  make  deciskxw  on 
whKh  programs  will  need  reductions  in  future 
years  if  we  are  to  support  these  new  pro- 
grams. I  believe  we  can  find  the  necessary 
cost  savings  and  insure  our  defense  require- 
ments are  met. 

If  «ve  are  to  maintain  our  existirtg  carrier 
battiegroups,  the  backbone  of  our  naval  de- 
fense planning,  we  must  insure  there  are  suffi- 
cient aircraft  to  protect  our  forces.  The  work- 
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horse  fof  naval  aviation  is  the  F-M  The  re- 
placement fof  this  tighter  is  ttie  new  Navy  ad- 
vanced tactical  fighter  [N-ATFJ.  However,  it 
past  lessons  can  teach  us  anything,  we  can 
expect  the  N-ATF  to  be  delayed  and  not 
meet  existing  delivery  schedules.  Therefore,  i 
urge  continued  purchases  of  the  F-14  to 
maintain  needed  naval  fighter  aircraft  until  the 
N-ATF  IS  delivered. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Committee  has 
recommended  the  procurement  of  5  DDG-51 
Arleigh  Burke  Aegis  destroyers.  This  program 
IS  tfie  No    1  shipbuilding  pnonty  of  the  Navy 
and  we  are  facing  a  severe  shortage  of  anti- 
air  warfare  [AAW]  capable  ships    Today,  we 
are  only  at  64  percent  of  needed  AAW  capac 
ity  arxl  the  number  will  shnnk  to  50  percent 
With  the  expected  retirements  of  the  Adams 
and  Farragut  class  destroyers.  These  vessels 
with  over  30  years  of  useful  service  life  are 
ready  for  retirement  ar>d  need  to  be  replaced 
Only  by  maintaining  the  scheduled  procure 
ment  rate  of  these  important  DDG-51  s  can 
we  seriously  address  the  AAW  shortfall 

The  amendment  process  will  tjegin  tomor 
row  and  I  am  hopeful  an  improved  version  of 
ttie  Defense  bill  can  result.  If  we  choose  our 
Defense  program  pnonties  carefully  we  can 
meet  oor  national  security  obligations  and  ad 
dress  the  budget  shortages  confronting  our 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
review  the  various  amendments  and  seek  to 
join  me  in  refining  and  enhancing  this  Defense 
measure. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr  Chairman,  as  we  begin  the 
consideration  of  this  year's  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  I  think  It  IS  important  to  ask  ourselves 
what  our  pnonties  are  with  respect  to  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  As  one  who  has  ac- 
tively participated  in  past  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject in  this  House.  I  suggest  that  our  agenda 
should  tie  as  follows: 

REDUCTION  OF  CO^VENTIONAL  ARMS 

The  massive  American  nuclear  buildup 
began  in  the  Eisenhower  years  as  a  response 
to  the  massn/e  conventional  forces  being 
maintained  in  Eastern  Europe  by  the  USSR 
and  Its  East  bloc  allies.  The  k)w  cost  of  nucle- 
ar as  opposed  to  conventional  forces  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
an  ongoing  peacetime  draft  made  the  nuclear 
buildup  an  attractive  poicy  If  we  are  to  move 
away  from  this  "more  bang  for  the  buck"  ap- 
proach, as  It  was  called,  then  reduction  of 
conventional  arms  is  cntical  In  this  area,  i  be- 
lieve  the  Soviets  have  clearly  t)een  the  lag- 
gard. However,  the  ecoTomic  problems  facing 
the  Soviet  Union  appear  to  t)e  forcing  the  So 
viets  to  take  a  new  look  at  this  issue 

Two  additional  observations  should  t>e 
made 

Wtiat  IS  at  issue  is  not  just  numt)ers  of 
weapons  but  their  natura  and  deployment  Re 
ducing  the  forces  in  the  European  theater  m 
such  a  fashion  that  tfiey  have  less  offensive 
potential  is  a  cntical  element— that  is.  tanks 
portend  an  offense  and  thus  destabilize  the 
situation,  anti-tank  weapons  stat>ilize  it 

The  current  size  of  US  deployment  in 
Europe  reflects  an  era  wtien  the  gross  nation- 
al product  of  NATO's  Ejropean  memtiers  was 
much  smaller  in  relationship  to  that  of  the 
United  States  and  ttie  USSR  than  it  is 
today  Any  conventional  force  reduction  in 
Europe    should    involve    acceptance    by    our 


NATO  partners  that  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  to  reduce  its  proportional  share 
of  the  remaining  NATO  defense  burden 

OTHER  INITIATIVES 

While  I  believe  that  an  agreement  on  con- 
ventional arms  is  cntical  to  a  maior  reduction 
in  the  burden  of  defense  expenditures  that  the 
United  States  and  the  U  S  S.R  bear,  I  believe 
that  other  arms  control  efforts  can  also  useful- 
ly be  pursued  at  this  time 

Nuclear  weapons  testing  moratorium  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  biggest  threat  of  nuclear 
catastrophe  comes  not  from  problems  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  us,  but  because  of  the 
/7-country  problem,  the  problem  that  a  Libya 
or  some  country  of  that  sort  is  going  to  devel- 
op nuclear  weapons  Progress  toward  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  has  always  been  regard- 
ed by  the  nonnuclear  weapons  stales  to  be 
an  absolute  minimum  condition  for  superpow- 
er compliance  with  Article  6  of  the  Non-Prolit- 
eration  Treaty,  whch  encourages  weapons 
states  to  agree  to  negotiate  good  faith  reduc- 
tions of  nuclear  arsenals  If  the  Soviets  and 
we  will  not  comply  with  Article  6.  we  cannot 
expect  the  nonnuclear  powers  to  comply  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 

During  consideration  of  last  year's  defense 
authorization  bill  Congress  enacted  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Readiness  Program  withm  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  assure  that  the 
United  States  is  m  a  position  to  maintain  the 
reliability,  safe^/.  and  continued  deterrent 
effect  of  Its  stockpile  of  existing  nuclear  weap- 
ons designs  m  the  event  that  a  low  threshold 
or  comprehensive  test  ban  is  negotiated  and 
ratified  within  the  framework  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "  This 
year  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  build  upon 
that  program  by  supporting  an  amendment  to 
require  the  Department  of  Energy  to  prepare  a 
5-year  plan  which  will  provide  Congress  with  a 
year-by-year  descnption  of  the  costs  and  mile- 
stones for  fully  prepanng  the  U  S  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile  for  future  nuclear  testing 
restrictions  by  1995 

Plutonium  production  Dunng  this  Congress, 
more  than  170  Members  of  the  House  have 
cosponsored  the  International  Plutonium  Con- 
trol Act.  a  bill  which  urges  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate a  mutual  and  venfiable  ban  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  United  States-Soviet  pro- 
duction of  Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium for  nuclear  weapons  Soviet  President 
Gorbachev  is  clearly  interested  in  negotiating 
such  a  ban,  and  President  Bush  needs  to 
seize  the  opportunity 

The  International  Plutonium  Control  Act 
amendment  seeks  to  eliminate  the  asymmetry 
in  nuclear  materials  production  capabilities 
which  currently  favors  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United  States 
has  not  produced  highly  enriched  uranium  for 
weapons  since  1964  That  same  year.  then- 
President  Johnson  decided  to  cut  back  on 
weapons-grade  plutomum  production  and  10 
US  production  reactors  were  shut  down  Our 
country  has  produced  small  amounts  of  weap- 
ons-grade Plutonium  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, although  in  the  last  year  all  of  our  reac- 
tors have  tieen  shut  down  We  have  a  mas- 
sive stockpile  of  roughly  100.000  kilograms  of 
weapon-grade  plutomum,  which  has  a  half-life 
of  more  than  20,000  years  The  Soviet's 
stockpile   of   weapons-grade   plutomum   is   a 


little   more   than   ours.    And   in    10  or  more 
plants,  the  Soviets  continue  to  produce. 

An  agreement  such  as  this  would  free  up 
significant  funds  which  can  tie  used  to  clean 
up  the  extensive  contamination  caused  by 
past  production  of  nuclear  warfieads.  Esti- 
mates are  that  such  an  agreement  could  save 
our  country  more  than  $10  billion  over  the 
next  20  years. 

A  superpower  agreement  to  cut  off  the  pro- 
duction of  fissile  materials  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons IS  also  in  the  interests  of  nonproliferation 
Because  the  superpiowers  would  be  accepting 
some  of  the  same  standards  as  nonweapons 
nations  who  are  party  to  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  such  a  ban  would  strengthen  the  NPT 
by  making  it  less  discnminating.  Such  an 
agreement  puts  additional  political  pressure 
on  nations  such  as  Pakistan  and  India  to  put 
their  facilities  which  can  produce  nuclear  ex- 
plosive materials  under  international  and/or 
bilateral  inspection  Lack  of  such  an  agree- 
ment on  the  pan  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  can  act  to  discourage  compli- 
ance by  nonweapons  states  with  the  NPT 

The  United  States  needs  to  lead  on  this 
issue— to  act  rather  than  to  react. 

ASAT's  and  SDI.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
for  immediate  negotiations  for  a  ban  on  weap- 
ons of  any  kind  in  space,  and  have  urged  the 
President  to  seek  an  immediate  mutual  mora- 
torium on  testing  of  ASAT's. 

Further,  I  have  worked  in  each  of  the  last 
three  Congresses  to  cut  drastically  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  SDI,  and  I  have  worked 
to  assure  that  none  of  the  SDI  funds  be  used 
in  a  manner  which  would  violate  the  ABM 
Treaty 

I  am  specifically  concerned  that  most  SDI 
weapons  will  invanably  first  be  ASAT  weapons 
and  thus  fail  the  Nitze  test  of  not  creating 
dangerous  instability  on  the  way  to  anti-missile 
capability  It  is  in  both  superpowers'  interest  to 
stick  to  an  ASAT  ban  Neither  country  can  do 
without  intelligence  and  communication  satel- 
lites If  those  systems  are  threatened  by 
ASAT's,  each  country  will  spend  more  and 
more  to  superharden  their  satellite  technol- 
ogies At  this  luncture,  SDI  fails  the  Nitze  test. 
The  Soviets  clearly  can  create  more  decoys 
than  we  can  detect  and  SDI's  costly  anti-mis- 
sile  capabilities  will  be  wasted  in  their  pursuit. 

START  Since  1981,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  worked  together  to 
achieve  significant  mutual  reductions  of  their 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  I  commend  the  ad- 
ministration for  those  efforts,  and  urge  ttiem 
to  press  ahead  While  the  superpowers 
remain  far  apart  on  a  variety  of  issues,  ttiey 
have  agreed  on  the  basic  shape  that  a 
START  treaty  will  fake.  If  we  achieve  a  con- 
ventional force  balance  in  Europe,  then  the 
vulnerabilities  of  a  START  agreement  will  be 
easier  to  address 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr  Chairman,  as  we  consider 
H  R  2461.  the  Defense  authonzation  bill,  we 
will  be  making  important  ludgments  about  how 
t)est  to  promote  and  protect  our  national  se- 
cunty  interests  around  the  world.  We  will  also 
be  pursuing  important  judgments  about  wheth- 
er or  not  we  will  be  fiscally  responsible  in  dis- 
charging that  duty. 

Last  week,  after  much  fanfare,  the  B-2 
Stealth  bomber  made  its  first  flight  over  the 
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Mojave  Desert  in  California.  This  new  aircraft 
tx)asts  yet  to  be  demonstrated  ability  to  fly  at 
low  levels  and  avoid  radar  detection  in  deliver- 
ing nuclear  payloads  d«9ep  within  a  target  na- 
tion's territory.  The  basic  price  tag  attached  to 
this  new  aircraft  is  nearly  $600  million  per 
plane,  easily  making  it  the  most  expensive  air- 
craft ever  built  and  the  pnce  tag  will  undoubt- 
edly go  higher  m  future  years  as  so  often  hap- 
pens with  other  military  aircraft  such  as  the  B- 
1B  which  has  nsen  in  cost  already  by  at  least 
30  percent.  The  Air  Force  and  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration hope  that  the  Congress  will  even- 
tually approve  the  pracurement  of  132  of 
these  planes  over  the  1  fe  of  the  B-2  program. 
Already,  $23  billion  has  been  expended  on  re- 
search and  development.  For  fiscal  year  1990, 
the  administration  is  s€)eking  an  authorization 
of  $2.8  billion  to  acquire  three  additional  B-2 
aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  and  :he  administration,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  B-2  program,  are 
seeking  these  funds  even  before  this  new  air- 
craft has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  is 
common  in  the  develoament  of  any  new  air- 
aatt.  and  especially  with  the  development  of 
a  highly  specialized  aii  craft  of  a  radical  new 
design  such  as  the  B-il,  to  undergo  extensive 
design  modifications  based  upon  the  findings 
of  many  hours  of  in-flight  tests.  Computer  sim- 
ulations simply  cannot  duplicate  all  of  the  con- 
ditions which  our  pilots  may  encounter  in  flight 
with  this  aircraft.  Yoti  wouldn't  buy  a  new 
$15,000  car  without  taking  it  out  for  a  test 
dnve.  Yet  the  American  taxpayer  is  being 
asked  to  pay  yet  billk>ns  of  dollars  more  up 
front  for  a  totally  new  aircraft  that  hasn't  yet 
been  thoroughly  flight  lested.  It's  a  ludicrous, 
flawed  decisionmaking  process.  There  is  not 
and  shouldn't  be  a  suostitute  for  proceeding 
with  an  aggressive  and  extensive  flight  testing 
program  before  deciding  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress should  commit  additional  enormous 
sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  this  air- 
craft. 

Some  have  suggested  that  because  of  the 
undisclosed  secret  enormous  capital  invest- 
ment which  has  already  been  made  in  the  B-2 
program  that  Congress  has  no  choice  but  to 
proceed  full-throttle.  I  would  hope  that  Con- 
gress not  abandon  its  prerogative  to  review 
and  reconsider  expenditures  for  weapons  sys- 
tems which  have  not  been  fully  tested  and 
which  must  be  evaluated  against  the  backdrop 
of  an  ever-changing  strategic  equation. 
Indeed,  in  the  age  of  air,  land,  and  sea-based 
nuclear  missiles,  one  might  even  legltlnnately 
question  the  need  for  building  a  bomber  that 
can  penetrate  traditioral  air  defenses.  It  is 
worth  noting,  too.  that  the  Pentagon  is  in  the 
process  of  spending  $28  billion  to  acquire  1 00 
B-1B  bombers  which  are  supposedly  capable 
of  penetrating  Soviet  airspace. 

The  fact  is  that  the  decision  to  build  the  B- 
2  IS  based  on  cun^ent  air  defense  capability. 
not  that  which  may  t»  developed,  and  the 
current  treaty  methodology  utilized  in  counting 
weapon  systems  and  wartieads.  Either  or  both 
of  these  factors  couJd  change  and  the  U.S. 
defense  system  would  do  saddled  with  a  $70 
billion  plus  obsolete  system.  We  can't  afford 
this  type  of  defense  policy  or  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  troubled  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
suggested  that  they  might  oppose  any  new 


strategic  arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  unless  Congress  approves  the 
administration's  proposals  for  the  B-2.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  assess 
the  specific  proposals  which  might  someday 
be  on  the  negotiating  table  before  prejudging 
them  and  deciding  that  they  are  unacceptable. 
This  type  of  hypertwie  concerning  congres- 
sional decision  making  Is  Inappropriate  and 
not  helpful  In  developing  a  sound  national  de- 
fense policy. 

For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  support  the 
Dellums-Kasich-Rowland  amendment  to  limit 
B-2  procurement  to  the  13  aircraft  for  which 
funding  has  previously  t>een  approved.  Alter- 
natively, I  will  also  support  the  Aspin-Synar 
amendment  to  cut  at  least  $470  million  from 
the  bill's  authorization  for  the  B-2.  This 
amendment  would  also  require  the  Defense 
Department  to  restructure  the  stealth  program 
and  meet  certain  test  and  performance  re- 
quirements t)efore  any  additional  aircraft  are 
purchased. 

U.S.  policy  concerning  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  [SDI],  should  consider  the  improving 
climate  in  United  States-Soviet  relations,  the 
remaining  technical  obstacles  in  this  program, 
and  the  severe  budget  constraints  which  we 
must  face,  and  the  constant  change  of  de- 
ployment and  utilization  of  the  SDI  program 
means  that  there  is  simply  no  justification  for 
continuing  SDI  and  providing  the  administra- 
tion massive  funding  for  SDI.  I  support  the 
Dellums-Boxer  amendment  to  limit  SDI  fund- 
ing to  $1.3  billion  for  research  only.  Alterna- 
tively, I  will  support  the  Bennett-Ridge  amend- 
ment to  reduce  SDI  funding  by  at  least  $700 
million  from  the  committee-approved  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MX  missile  has  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  consideration  during 
recent  annual  debates  on  the  Defense  author- 
ization t)ill.  Several  years  ago,  when  Congress 
voted  to  proceed  with  development  of  the  MX 
missile.  Congress  imposed  a  binding  legisla- 
tive cap  of  no  more  than  50  MX  missiles.  At 
that  time,  the  MX  missile  was  expected  to  be 
tiased  in  Minuteman  silos.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration, frowever,  is  reconsidering  the  most  ap- 
piropriate  basing  mode  for  this  missile.  The 
previously  approved  cap,  however,  extends 
only  to  those  missiles  based  in  silos.  I  support 
the  Mavroules  amendment  which  applies  the 
50-missile  cap  to  all  basing  modes,  including 
any  new  rail-garrison  basing  mode.  Reconsid- 
eration t)y  ttie  administration  of  a  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  missile  should  not  be  used  as  a 
loophole  for  exceeding  the  congressional  ad- 
ministration agreement  previously  enacted 
and  intended  to  limit  MX  production  to  50  mis- 
siles. While  I  had  reservations  concerning  the 
MX  development  and  deployment,  the  votes 
of  Congress  should  uphold  the  basic  structure 
of  the  agreement  that  they  intend  to  offer. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
Mr.  Brown  of  Califomia  and  Mr.  Coughlin  of 
Pennsytvania  for  their  thoughtful  amendment 
addressing  the  issue  of  antisatellite  weapons 
[ASAT].  The  Brown-Coughlin  amendment  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  in  supporting 
the  President's  request  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
dismantle  its  ground-based  ASAT  weapons. 
Ttie  amendment  also  calls  upon  the  President 
to  seek  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
eartiest    opportunity    to    strictly    limit    ASAT 


weapons,  including  tt>e  right  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions. The  Brown-Coughlin  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  destabilizing  and  dangerous  nature 
of  ASAT  weapons  and  seeks  an  effective 
means  of  controlling  them  in  the  future,  and 
should  receive  a  strong  endorsement  and 
vote  of  this  House. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Spratt)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
DuRBiN.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2461)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERMISSION  TO  MODIFY  SKEL- 
TON  AMENDMENT  PRINTED  IN 
PART  1  OF  HOUSE  REPORT 
101-168  ON  H.R.  2461,  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2461,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  211  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  the  amendment  num- 
bered 12  in  part  1  of  House  Report 
101-168  in  the  modified  form  that  I 
have  placed  at  the  desk. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  'sections  111  and  112"  in  the 
paragraph  at  the  t)egirming  of  the  amend- 
ment and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

section  HI  (page  20.  line  9  through  page  22. 
line  23)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

SEC.  Ill  LIMITATION  ON  PRODUCTION  OF  B-2  AD- 
VA.NCED  TECHNOLOGY  BOMBER  AIR- 
CRAFT PROGRAM. 

(a)  Required  Intormation.— F\inds  appro- 
priated to  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  yeaj-  1990  may  not  be  obligaterd  or  ex- 
pended for  procurement  (including  advance 
procurement)  for  production  aircraft  under 
the  B-2  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  air- 
craft program  until  the  certification  re- 
ferred to  In  suljsection  (b)  and  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c)  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  congressional  defense  commit- 
tees. 

<b)  Certification.— The  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  sut>section  (a)  is  a  certification 
in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  congressional  defense  committees  of  the 
following: 

(1)  That  the  performance  milestones  (in- 
cluding Initial  flight  testing)  for  the  B-2  air- 
craft for  fiscal  year  1990  (as  contained  in 
the  B-2  full  performance  matrix  program 
established  under  section  121  of  Public  Law 
100-180  and  section  232  of  Public  Law  100- 
456)  have  t)een  met  and  that  any  proposed 
waiver  or  modification  to  the  B-2  perform- 
ance matrix  will  l)e  provided  in  writing  in 
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advance  to  the  congressionaJ  defense  com 
mittees. 

(2)  That  the  cost  reOuction  initiatives  es 
tablished  for  the  B-2  program  wiH  be 
achieved  (such  certification  to  be  submitted 
together  with  details  of  the  savings  to  be  re 
alized). 

(3)  That  the  quality  assurance  practices 
and  fiscal  management  controls  of  the 
prime  contractor  and  raajor  subcontractors 
associated  with  the  B-2  program  meet  or 
exceed  accepted  United  States  Government 
standards. 

(c)  Report  oh  Cost.  Schedule,  and  Capa 
BiuTT.— The  Secretarj  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  congressional  defense  commit 
tees  a  report  providing  the  following: 

<1)  An  unclassified  integrated  B-2  pro 
gram  schedule  that  Incl  jdes- 

(A)  the  total  cost  of  the  B-2  program  by 
fiscal  year,  including  costs  by  fiscal  year  for 
research  and  development,  procurement  (in 
eluding  spares  and  modifications),  military 
construction,    operation    and    maintenance, 
and  personnel,  with  all  such  costs  to  be  ex 
pressed  in  both  base  yeitr  and  then  year  dol 
lars; 

(B)  the  annual  buy  rate  for  the  B-2  air 
craft;  and 

(C)  the  flight  test  schedule  and  milestones 
for  the  B-2  program. 

(2)  A  detailed  mission  statement  and  re 
qulrements  for  the  B-2  aircraft.  includinR 
the  current  and  projected  capability  of  the 
aircraft  to  conduct  strategic  relocatable 
target  missions  and  conventional  warfare 
operations. 

(3)  A  detailed  assessment  of  performance 
of  the  B-2  aircraft,  together  with  a  compari 
son  of  that  performance  with  existing  stra 
tegic  penetrating  bombers. 

(4)  A  detailed  assessment  of  the  technical 
risks  associated  with  the  B-2  program,  par 
tlcularly  those  assoclat<Hl  with  the  avionics 
systems  and  components  of  the  aircraft. 

(d)  Unclassipied  Version  op  B  2  Pehporm 
AjfCE  Mathix— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  congressional  defense 
committees  a  report  containing  an  unclassi 
fled  version  of  the  B-2  full  performance 
matrix  program  established  under  section 
121  of  Public  Law  100-180  and  section  232  of 
Public  Law  100-456.  Such  report  shall  be 
submitted  at  the  same  time  as  the  budget  of 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1991  is  submit 
ted  to  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(e)  Congressional  Dcpense  Committees 
Depined.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "congressional  defense  committees' 
means  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  take  this 
time  to  explain  the  issue  and  have  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
toh]  help  explain  the  issue.  I  will  not 
object  to  this  motion. 
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I  think  this  motion  and  the  change 
In  the  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
man seeks  is  important  in  order  to  get 
the  vote  that  I  think  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  expecting  when  we 
come  to  the  B-2  Issue  on  Wednesday 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 


Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
correction  merely  makes  in  order  what 
we  actually  intended.  The  original 
amendment  was  placed  in  without  cer- 
tain verbiage  that  would  cause  it  to  re- 
place the  Aspin  amendment  to  which 
it  is  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  that  in 
order  for  the  Skelton  amendment  to 
be  truly  a  way  of  substituting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
for  my  amendment  in  the  voting  tree 
that  comes  next  Wednesday,  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  language  be  made  in 
order:  otherwise,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  will  just  be  an  amendment 
to  mine  and  we  will  have  the  core  of 
my  amendment.  I  think  when  most 
people  are  voting  for  the  Skelton 
amendment,  they  are  expecting  to 
vote  to  substitute  in  effect  the  Skelton 
language  for  mine,  and  in  order  to  do 
that  we  need  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

This  has  been  discussed  with  me  on 
this  side.  I  understand  it  to  be  as  the 
gentleman    from    Wisconsin    has    de 
scribed  it,  and  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


July  21  1989 


(The  following  Member  (at  the  rt 
quest  of  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Weldon,  for  5  minutes,  on  July 
26, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  Martinez,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  1. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.   Walker)   to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  Gingrich,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Kyl,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Dreicr  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 
Mr.  Ireland,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Solomon,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.     Dickinson,     for     30     minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest   of    Mr.    Synar)    to    revise    and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 
Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Skelton.  for  60  minutes,  today. 
(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  McCrery.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  "Buz"  Lukens. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Synar)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Patterson. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  "Buz  "  Lukens. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  DeWine. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Pease. 


July  24,  1989 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title   was   taken   from   the   Speakers 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  681.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  and  Issue  coins  In  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
sUtehood  of  Idaho.  Montana,  North 
Dakou,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1485.  An  act  to  drect  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Clark  County,  NV.  to  meet  na- 
tional defense  and  other  needs:  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  certain  other  lands  In  Clark 
County,  KV;  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROllAED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  24  to  .luly  30.  1989,  as  the 
"National  Week  of  R'icognition  and  Re- 
membrance for  Those  Who  Served  In  the 
Korean  War". 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  23.  1989,  as  "Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week". 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

On  July  21,  1989; 

H.R.  310.  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction 
from  a  parcel  of  land  in  Roanoke.  VA.  In 
order  for  that  land  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a  veterans  nurs- 
ing home. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STENHOLM  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  54  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  u:-itil  Tuesday,  July 
25.  1989.  at  9  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive conmiunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  ind  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1497.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency's  proposed  letters)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance to  the  United  Kingdom  for  defense 
articles  (Transmittal  No.  89-29).  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C  118:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1498.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency's  proposed  lett.er<s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOAl  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
defense  articles  and  services  (Transmittal 
No.  89-29),  pursuant  t<J  22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1499.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 


mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Israel  for  defense  articles 
and  services  (Transmittal  No.  89-33),  pursu- 
ant to  22  UJS.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1500.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Transmittal  No.  03-89, 
concerning  a  proposed  memorandum  of 
agreement  [MOAl  with  the  Governments  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  adding  the  Government  of 
Norway  to  the  AMRAAM/ASRAAM  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2767(f);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1501.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  a  proposed  license 
for  the  export  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  sold  commercially  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  (Transmittal  No.  MC-17-89),  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1502.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  a  proposed  license 
for  the  export  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  sold  commercially  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  MC-19-89). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  P\)reign  Affairs. 

1503.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Charles  Warren  Hos- 
tler, of  California.  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary-designate  to  the 
State  of  Bahrain:  and  for  Mark  Gregory 
Hambley.  of  Idaho,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary-designate  to  the 
State  of  Datar,  and  members  of  their  fami- 
lies, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1504.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Resource  Manage- 
ment and  Support,  transmitting  a  copy  the 
fiscal  year  1988  report  on  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  military  retirement  system, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1505.  A  letter  from  the  Plan  Administra- 
tor. Farm  Credit  Services,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  the  Eighth  Farm  Credit 
District  Savings  Plan  for  the  year  ending 
December  31.  1988.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(aKlKB):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1506.  A  letter  from  the  Trust  Committee 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  retirement  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  31.  1988.  the  employees  of 
the  association  and  banks  of  the  Ninth 
Farm  Credit  District,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(aKlXB);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI^  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  1661.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  to  clarify  the  applicability  of 
rules  relating  to  fiduciary  duties  In  relation 
to  plan  assets  of  terminated  pension  plans 
and  to  provide  for  an  expUclt  exception  to 
such  rules  for  employer  reversions  meeting 


certain  requirements;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  101-169).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BR(X>KS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California); 
H.R.  2978.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  700  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  protect  the 
physical  integrity  of  the  flag;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  2979.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10,  14. 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
promotion,  separation,  and  mandatory  re- 
tirement of  warrant  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  establish  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-5,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   ROYBAL  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Dymally,  and  Mr.  Ack- 

ERMAN): 

H.R.  2980.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  ensure,  through  a 
U.S.  health  program,  access  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  quality  health  care  while  containing 
the  costs  of  the  health  care  system,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Conunittees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   BERMAN   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Morrison      of      Connecticut.      Mr. 
Caroin.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Guckman,  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California): 
H.R.  2981.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  additional  exceptions 
to  the  immunity  of  the  property  of  a  for- 
eign state  from  attachment  or  execution:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EARLY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Callahan): 
H.R.  2982.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  protec- 
tion for  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT; 
H.R.  2983.  A  bill  to  name  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  outpatient  clinic 
in  Mount  Vernon,  MO,  as  the  "Gene  Taylor 
Veterans'  Outpatient  Clinic";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     ROE     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Schtuer,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington): 
H.R.  2984.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Global  Change  Research 
Program  aimed  at  understanding  and  re- 
sponding to  global  change.  Including  the  cu- 
mulative effects  of  human  activity  on  the 
environment,  to  require  the  Initiation  of  dis- 
cussions toward  international  protocols  in 
global  change  research  and  assessment,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees  on   Science,   Space,   and   Technology; 
Foreign  Affairs;  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  2985  A  bill  to  provide  for  special  pris- 
ons as  a  sentencing  option;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKORSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  MoRELLA): 
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H.R.  2986    A  bill  to  iunend  title  5.  United 

States  Code,  to  clarify  provisions  relating  lo 

the  composition  of  anj  performance  revie* 

board  making  recommendations  concerning 

performance   awards   fi^r  career   appointees 

in  the  Senior  Executive  Service;  to  the  Com 

mittee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\  irt 

By  Mr.  SLATTERY  (for  himself  and 

Mr    Glickman,  Mr    Whittaker    Mr 

Roberts,      and      Mrs.      Meyers      dI 

Kansas); 

H.R.  2987.  A  bill  to  name  the  Departnunt 

of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  center  in  L<av 

enworth.  KS,  as  the    Dwight  D   Eisenhower 

Department    of    Veterans    Affairs    Miduai 

Center  ,  to  the  Commi:tee  on  Veteran.--    .Al 

fairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersev 
H.J     Res.    372.    Joint    resolution    po.sthu 
mously   proclaiming  Christopher  Columbu.-- 
to    be    an    honorary    ci.izen    of    the    Uiiitrd 
Slates,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  ■  for  him.-.eii 
and  Mr  Rangel' 
H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  lo  designate 
October   22    through    October    29,    1989.    a.- 
National  Red  Ribbon  Week  .  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servnt- 

By     Mr     WOLPE     (for     him.>elf      Mr 

Leach  of  Iowa.  .Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr 

Miller  of  Washington). 

H.   Con.    Res.    174,   Concurrent    re.soliilion 

e.xpressing    the    sense    3f    the    Congress    on 

multilateral  sanctions  j.gainst  South  Africa 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair;. 
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MEMOPtlALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
209  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  meniona. 
of  the  Legislature  of  i  he  State  of  .Ala.-k.t 
relative  to  funds  for  w  Idlife  and  .iport  fi.-,(i 
restoration  projects,  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 


PRIVATE  BELLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr     McDADE    introduced    a    bill 
2988)  for  the  relief  of  Lucille  White. 
J     White.    Gary    Whit.>.    and    Sara 
which  was  referred  to  tTe  Committee 
Judiciarv 


H  K 
Gerald 
White 
on  the 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon 
sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res 
olutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  81  Mr  EcKART  and  Mr  Miller  u! 
Washington. 

H.R.  118:  Mr   Buechner  and  Mr   Inhoff 

H.R.  379  Mr.  Towns,  Mr  Fish.  .Mr 
McGrath.  Mr  Ackersun,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr 
Flake,  Mr  Garcia.  Mr.  Molinari.  and  Mr 
Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  899:  Mr  Derrick 

H.R.  937:  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Mkume  Mr 
Ray,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Rangel,  Mr.  Hoyer.  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  939:  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  956:  Mr  Hancock. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  McMiixjm  of  Maryland 

H.R.  1095;  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Hertel.  and 
Mr.  Vandeh  Jagt. 

H.R.  1 13 1;  Mr.  Chand..zr. 

H.R.  1134:  Mr  Sangmxister 

H  R   1150:  Mr  Derrick. 

H.R.  1159:  Mr.  Brown  of  California 

H.R.  1193;  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  DeFazio 


H.R     1292: 
Mr   Eckart. 
H.R    1317 


Mr    Walsh    Mr    Hefner,   and 


H.R 
H  R 

're\a.-i 
H  R 
H  R 
H.R 


1356; 
1371 


Mr, 
Mr 
Mr. 


Gallo. 
Swift 
Downey 


and  Mr   Smith  of 


Hyde 

Packard  and  Mr   Pease 

Jacobs.  Mr    Neal  of  North 


Mr      Mavroiles     and     Mr 


1451    Mr 
1574,  Mr 
171U    Mr 
Carolina.  Mrs   Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr  Spe.nce 

HK       17:iu 
McDade 
H  R   2023   Mr   Fazio  and  .Mr   Ballenger 
H  R    2076    Mr    Owens  of  New    York.   Mr 
VVaxman    Mr   .SiKORsKi.  Mr    Kvans.  and  Mr 

(  ilL.MAN 

HK    2121    Mr   .Armey,  Mr   Jones  of  Geor 
<VA.    .Mr    Baker    .Mr    Kostmayer.  Mr    Valen 
riNE.  and  .Mr   Bi-stamante. 
H  R   2192   Ms.  Snowe 
H  K    2222   Mr  .Johnston  of  Florida 
H  R     2265     .Mr     Tohres.    Mr     Atkerman 
arui  Ms   Pelosi 

H  R  2270  Mr  Dvmau.v  Mr  Bates.  Mr 
Kahall,  Mr  Jf)NTz,  Mr  Fai'ntroy  Mr 
Hertei.  Mr  Hawkins,  Mr  .Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr  Robinson  Mr 
DE  Lugo  Mr  Schei'er  and  .Mr,  Smith  o! 
Florida. 

H  R  23:i6  Mr  Tho.mas  of  California.  Mr 
McDade.  Mr  tiooDLiNG,  Mr  Yatron.  Mr 
MCRPHY.  Mr,  Clin<,er.  Mr  Morrison  nt 
Washington,  and  .Mr,  Atkins 

H.R  2403  Mr.  Di'rbin.  Mr  Savace.  Mr 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr  Spratt 

H.R,  2445  Mr  Chapman.  Mr.  Tallon.  and 
.Mr   Eckart 

H.R.  2493    Mr    Petri 

H  H  2530  Mr  P'oglietta,  Mr  Lipinski 
and  Mr   Acker.man 

H  H  2560  Mr  Ridge,  Mrs  Rokkema,  Mr 
McDer.mott,  Mrs  SrHRr)EDER,  and  Mr 
Hayes  i)f  Illinois. 

H  R.  2587  Mr  Welddn  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
tieorgia 

H  R    2631    Mr   Stark 
H  R    2665    Mr    Dymallv    Mr    Rangel 
l-'KosT,  Mr    AcKERMAN,  Mr   Garcia,  Mr 
LONE,  Mr   Met'me   and  Mr   de  Lugo 

H  R     2667     Mr     Davis,    Mr     Wilson, 
Mr   Rogers 
H  R   2682   Mr    Kolbe 
H  R    2690   .Mr   Bates 
H  R    2699   Mr   I^ncaster,  Mr   Cardin 
Mr  SLArrERV 

H  R  2756  Mr  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
.Mr  BorcHER  .Mr  Chapman,  Ms,  Pelosi,  and 
Mr   Kaptuh 

H.R      2772      Mr      McDermott     and     Mr 
Rangel 
HR   2796   Mr  Jacobs  and  Mr   Watkins, 
H  R     2807     Mr    Akaka,    Mr    Towns,    Mr 
Payne   of    Virginia,    Mr    Solomon,    Mr     L.A 
Falce,  Mr   P'rost,  Mr   Staggers,  Mr   Armey 
Mr     DWYER    of    New    Jersey,    Mr     Kasten 
MEIER,    Mr     Kanjorski,    Mr,    Bilbray,    and 
Mr   Brooks, 
H  R   2858;  Mrs   Roiikema 
HR     2870     Mr     Hertel,    Mr     Fazio.    Mr 
LANCA.STER.  Mr   Kanjorski.  Mr   Rangel.  and 
.Mr   Hawkins 
H  R   2881    Mr   Dymally  and  Mrs  Saiki 
H  R    2896;  Mr   Schaefer.  Mr   Campbell  of 
Colorado,  and  Mrs,  Schroeder 
H  J   Res,  81    Mr,  Smith  of  Mississippi 
H,J,   Res.    164.   Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Ms 
Snowe.    Mr.    Visclosky.    Mr     de   la   Garza. 
and  Mr  Shaw 

H  J  Res.  194  Mr  Hyde.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr  Carper,  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland  Mr  Chandler.  Mr 
Sabo.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Miller  of 


Mr 
Pal 

and 


and 


Washington.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Pallone 
Mr  Traxler.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr 
Buechner,  Mr,  Perkins,  Mr,  Staggers,  Mr 
Tanner,  Mr  Oberstar,  Mr,  Pashayan,  Mr 
BoRSKi,  Mr  Smith  of  New  Hampshire  Mr 
Gibbons,  Mr,  Craig,  Mr,  Kastenmeier.  Mr 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr,  Ford  of  Michigan 
Mr  Stearns,  Mr,  Quillen.  Mr,  Thomas  of 
Wyoming,  Mr,  Bilbray,  and  Mr  Aspin, 

H,J  Res,  217  Mr,  AuCoin,  Mr,  Anthony 
Mr  Alexander,  Mr,  Carper,  Mr,  Pursell 
Mr  Pallone.  Mr,  Lipinski.  Mr,  Mfume  Mr 
Hefner,  Mr,  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Hoyer.  Mr 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr,  Gallo.  Mr,  Spence 
Mr,  Bennett  Mr,  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr 
ScHEUER,  Mr  Denny  Smith,  Mrs,  Kennelly 
Mr  Sundquist,  Mr,  Nacle,  Mr,  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr,  Cooper,  Mrs,  Bentlev,  Mr 
Baker,  and  Mr   Bilbray 

HJ  Res.  231  Mr  McCioskey,  Mr 
Ta'.zin,  Mr  Thomas  A.  Luken.  Mr,  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr  Foclietta,  Mr  Yates,  Mr 
Browder,  Mr  Harris,  Mr,  Udall,  Mr.  Alex 
ANDER  Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr,  Jenkins 
Mr  Hoyer,  Mr  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr 
Wii.soN,  Mr  Brown  of  California,  Mr 
Carper,  Mr  Beilenson,  Mr  Ray,  Mr,  Row 
LAND  of  Georgia,  Mr,  Duncan,  Mr  McHugh, 
Mr  Bevill,  Mr,  Mavroules,  and  Mr,  Valen- 
riNK- 

H,J  Res.  241  Mr,  Costello,  Mr,  Clement 
.Mr  Applegate.  Mr,  Frank,  Mr,  Sabo,  Mr 
Bennett,  Mr  Callahan,  Mr  Donnelly,  and 
Mr   Kanjorski, 

HJ  Res,  284  Mr,  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr  LiGHTFooT,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr 
Sawyer,  Mr,  Callahan.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr,  Clement,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr,  Wolpe,  Mr^ 
Towns,  Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr  Ray,  Mr 
Fascell,  Mrs,  Collins,  Mr,  Lehman  of  Call 
forma,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr  Carper,  Mr  Good- 
ling.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr 
Rahall 

H  J  Res  290;  Mr,  Owens  of  New  York 
.Mr  Natcher,  Mr  Lipinski,  Mr  Hayes  of  II 
Imois,  Mr  Darden,  Mr,  Morrison  of  Wash 
;ngton,  Mr  Brooks,  Mr.  Olin.  Mr,  Panetta 
Mr  KoLTER,  Mr  McHugh.  Mr  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  Mr,  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 
LaFalce,  Mr,  Hansen.  Mr,  Stallings,  Mr 
PosHARD,  Mr  MiNETA.  Mr,  Mavroules.  Mr 
Engel.  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Buechner 

HJ  Res.  292;  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr  Bereuter,  Mr  McDade,  Mr  Oilman, 
.Mr  Blaz,  Mr,  Schumer.  Mr,  Durbin,  Mr 
P^RosT,  Mr,  Wolpe.  Mr,  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr 
Early,  Mr,  Gejdenson,  Mr,  de  Lugo,  and 
Mr  Owens  of  Utah, 

HJ  Res  300;  Mr  Bates.  Mr  Packard.  Mr 
Hansen,  and  Mr  Campbell  of  California, 

H,J  Res,  309;  Mrs,  Vucanovich,  Mr 
Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Chapman 
HJ.  Res.  322;  Mr.  Armey. 
HJ  Res.  327;  Mr.  McDade.  Mrs.  Kennel- 
ly. Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr 
Volkmer.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr! 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Faleobm- 
vaega,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr,  Busta- 
MANTE.  Mr,  Feichan,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr,  Hoacland.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mrs, 
Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

HJ,  Res,  337:  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
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HJ.  Res,  350:  Mr,  P'JRSELL,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr,  Kyl.  Mr,  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr,  Bilirakis,  Mr,  Coble.  Mr.  Courter 
Dornan    of    California,    Mr.    Hansen, 
Kasich.    Mr.    Lowery    of    California, 
McEwen.  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Packard, 
Denny   Smith,   Mr.   Smith 
shire.  Mr,  Robert  F,  Smith 
McGrath,    Mr.    Grant, 
Rhodes,  Mr,  Gunderson 
Dreier  of  California, 

HJ,  Res.  354:  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Guarini 
Mr.   Florio,   Mrs.   Kennelly,   Mr.   Atkins 
Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
TELLO.     Mr.     Mfume,     Mr.     de    Lugo, 
McCloskey.    Ms.    Kaptur,   Mr.    Fazio. 
Conte,   Mr.   Dymally.   Mr.   Foglietta, 
Kolter,     Mr.     Hochbkueckner, 
Hayes  of  Louisiana. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

of  New   Hamp- 

,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 

Mr.    Gekas.    Mr. 

Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr. 


Cos- 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


and 


H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New- 
Jersey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah  and 
Mr.  Shumway. 

H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.  Res.  104:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.  Res.  157:  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr, 
Edwards  of  California. 

H.  Res.  169:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr 
Blaz,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Cole 
MAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahom;..  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Laughlin, 
Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr, 
Solomon.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr,  Tanner,  and  Mrs. 
Vucanovich. 

H.  Res.  170:  Mr.  Evans, 


H.  Res 

Texas. 
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181;  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Smith  of 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerks  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

68.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Richland  City  Council.  Washington,  relative 
to  a  constitutional  amendment,  or  other  ap- 
propriate form  of  action,  to  protect  the  sym- 
bolism represented  by  the  American  flag;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

69.  Also,  petition  of  the  Township  Council 
of  Jefferson.  NJ.  relative  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  on  the  desecration  of  the 
American  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 
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SENATE— Monday,  July  24,  1989 


July  21  1989 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  12:30  p.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Tim- 
othy E.  WiRTH,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Colorado. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

•  •  *  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace 
abound  toward  you;  that  ye.  always 
having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things. 
may  abound  to  every  good  work.— 11 
Corinthians  9:8. 

Mighty  God.  Creator,  Sustainer. 
Consummator  of  history,  from  whom 
are  life  and  breath  and  all  things,  eter- 
nal Father  full  of  grace  and  truth,  we 
thank  Thee  for  this  superlative  prom 
ise  filled  with  superlatives:  "all  grace." 
"abounding"  "always,"  "all  sufficiency 
in  all  things,"  "every  good  work."  For- 
give us  when  we  deprive  ourselves  of 
these  incredible  benefits  because  we 
do  not  believe  or  our  lives  are  so  dis- 
connected from  Thee  that  we  live  as 
though  Thou  art  irrelevant.  Somehow, 
help  us  to  comprehend  and  appropri- 
ate these  vast  resources  for  our  daily 
needs— resources  which  not  only  do 
not  diminish  our  personhood  but  en 
hance  it  and  enable  each  of  us  to  ful 
fill  his  full  potential. 

In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr   Byrd]. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
WashingtoTi.  DC.  July  24.  19S9 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Timothy  E 
WiRTH.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colora- 
do, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  WIRTH  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.   Under  the  standing  order,   the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceeding  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  reserved  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  1  o'clock  this 
afternoon  with  the  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  5  minutes  each. 
At  1  o'clock,  the  Senate  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  item  No.  159. 
that  is  S.  1352.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  and 
staff  who  may  be  listening  at  this 
time,  votes  are  possible  after  5  o'clock 
today  in  connection  with  the  DOD 
bill.  Therefore.  Senators  are  alerted  to 
the  possibility  of  votes  occurring  today 
after  5  p.m.  in  keeping  with  the  sched- 
ule which  I  have  previously  an- 
nounced both  in  writing  and  orally  to 
Senators. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE  LEADERS' 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  1  reserve  the  time  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with  Senators  per 
mitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The    Chair    recognizes    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 


AVIATION  PRIORITIES 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  air- 
craft crash  in  Sioux  City  Wednesday 
afternoon  is  a  shocking  reminder  of 
the  fallibility  of  the  aviation  transpor- 
tation system.  In  the  same  week  that 
we  celebrate  20  years  since  our  coun- 
try's Moon  landing,  we  have  an  air- 
plane crash  which  kills  over  100 
people.  I  know  the  National  Transpor- 


tation Safety  Board  is  working  to  iden- 
tify the  cause  of  the  accident.  When 
they  do,  I  hope  we  can  learn  from  it. 

I  take  my  responsibilities  as  chair- 
man of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  se- 
riously, Mr.  President.  Tragedies  like 
this  one  make  me  ask:  "Have  I,  have 
we  in  the  Senate  done  everything  we 
can  do  to  make  and  keep  air  travel 
safe?  Have  we  exercised  appropriate 
oversight  over  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  [FAA]?  Have  we  pro- 
vided the  tools  and  the  funds  needed 
to  assure  that  the  FAA  has  control- 
lers, inspectors,  equipment  and  re- 
search to  keep  our  national  air  trans- 
portation system  operating  with  the 
maximum  degree  of  safety?  Where  are 
the  weaknesses  in  the  system  and 
what  can  we  do  to  correct  them?" 

As  often  happens  up  here,  I  have  a 
lot  more  questions  than  answers.  The 
Aviation  Subcommittee  held  hearings 
this  spring  to  explore  the  problem  of 
aging  aircraft.  Both  the  FAA  and  the 
industry  responded  to  that  concern 
and  have  been  working  actively  on  re- 
vised maintenance  programs,  new  in- 
spection techniques  for  fatigue  and 
corrosion,  and  mandatory  retirement 
of  parts  on  certain  older  aircraft.  I 
know  the  FAA  is  adding  more  inspec- 
tors and  has  asked  for  300  more  in  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget. 

In  addition  to  inspection  and  tests  of 
aging  aircraft,  I  wonder  if  we  should 
look  at  the  way  the  FAA  certifies  air- 
craft. Once  a  type  certificate  is  grant- 
ed, what  update  and  review  process  is 
prescribed  and  followed?  At  what 
point  should  safety  enhancements  be 
incorporated?  Should  the  FAA  look  at 
designs  in  light  of  accident  findings? 
Some  experts  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  FAA  certification  system;  per- 
haps we  should  explore  this  area  as 
well. 

An  accident  like  the  one  last  week 
underscores  the  importance  of  experi- 
enced, trained  pilots.  Without  skilled 
hands  at  the  controls,  the  loss  of  life 
would  have  been  much  higher.  Sena- 
tor McCain,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  worry  about 
the  supply  of  pilots  for  the  airline  in- 
dustry. We  are  short  now  and  the 
shortage  will  be  acute  in  the  next 
decade.  The  Aviation  Subcommittee 
will  hold  hearings  early  next  month  to 
explore  the  problem,  and  to  investi- 
gate ways  to  encourage  the  training  of 
pilots. 

We  have  spent  considerable  time 
this  year  on  aviation  security  issues. 
We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  FAA  is 
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addressing  the  threat  of  terrorism, 
and  that  we  will  never  have  another 
Pan  Am  103.  The  FAA  has  established 
new,  stringent  passenger  screening  re- 
quirements, and  is  moving  toward  in- 
stallation of  explosive  detection  de- 
vices at  large  airports.  We  need  to 
keep  moving  on  this  and  we  need  to 
continue  to  press  the  FAA  to  do  more 
research  to  find  better  ways  to  protect 
the  traveling  public. 

I  continue  to  be  worried  about  the 
trend  toward  leveraged  buyouts  which 
may  be  starting  to  afflict  the  airline 
industry.  We  have  been  hearing  about 
moves  on  United:  just  a  few  days  ago 
the  paper  mentioned  US  Air.  That  is 
why  Senator  McCain  and  I  introduced 
legislation  last  month  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  ap- 
prove acquisitions  of  airlines  following 
certain  determinations  regarding 
safety. 

Making  decisions  on  the  buying  and 
selling  of  airlines  is  something  I  be- 
lieve the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
can  and  should  do.  I  do  not  believe  he 
or  his  staff  should  be  running  the 
FAA.  Jim  Busey  was  confirmed  as 
FAA  Administrator— finally— in  June 
and  I  believe  he  will  do  a  fine  job.  I 
intend  to  move  ahead  with  legislation 
which  would  separate  the  FAA  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  make  some  reforms  at  FAA  in  the 
areas  of  personnel  practices,  budget 
and  procurement.  The  FAA  must  be 
free  to  operate  and  maintain  the  na- 
tional airspace  without  political  inter- 
ference and  without  being  second- 
guessed  on  the  subject  of  safety.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  Secretary  Skin- 
ner. He  has  made  a  lot  of  the  right  de- 
cisions since  he  has  been  Secretary 
and  has  tried  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  his  predecessors.  But  my  concern  Is 
institutional,  not  personal,  I  simply  do 
not  believe  that  the  DOT  does  any- 
thing for  the  FAA  that  the  FAA  could 
not  do  better  by  itself. 

I  continue  to  be  concerned  about 
funding  for  the  FAA.  We  in  the  avia- 
tion community  have  talked  for  years 
about  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund  balance  which  keeps  growing. 
When  this  committee  and  our  counter- 
parts in  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorized  the  fund,  we  directed  that 
capital  programs  be  funded  first,  then 
operating  programs.  At  that  time  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  funding  would 
be  provided  for  the  new  National  Air- 
space System,  NAS  plan,  and  for  the 
airport  grants  program  which  was  rap- 
idly expanding. 

Since  1982,  appropriations  for  the 
major  capital  account  have  grown 
from  $248  million  to  $1.4  billion  in 
1989.  Airport  grants  appropriations 
have  grown  from  $450  million  in  1982 
to  $1.4  billion  in  1989.  At  the  same 
time  the  trust  fund  contribution  to 
the  operations  account  has  gone  from 
$810  million  in  1982  to  $471  million  in 
1989.   This   has  occurred  during  the 


years  the  FAA  has  been  replacing  its 
air  traffic  controller  work  force,  in- 
creasing the  Inspector  staff,  adding  se- 
curity specialists,  strengthening  en- 
forcement programs,  implementing 
the  NAS  plan,  improving  technical 
training  to  keep  pace  with  the  new 
equipment  and  technology.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  of  these  expenses  are  crucial 
to  the  safe  operation,  capacity  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  air  transporta- 
tion system,  and  all  of  them  are  oper- 
ating costs. 

I  want  to  be  sure  we  maintain  the 
necessary  levels  for  capital  and  airport 
grants.  Certainly  no  one  would  want 
to  retard  progress  on  the  NAS  plan;  in 
fact,  expenditures  are  practically 
locked  in  for  the  next  several  years 
just  to  complete  the  major  systems 
and  programs.  Of  course,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  keeping  the  airport  grant 
program  at  high  levels  too  to  assure 
that  we  keep  pace  with  demand  for  in- 
creased safety  and  capacity.  I  only 
wish  the  major  airlines  could  be  a 
little  more  positive  on  building  new 
airports.  They  complain  about  capac- 
ity limitations,  but  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  it, 
you  can't  find  them. 

So  I  suggest  to  all  my  friends  in  the 
aviation  commimity  that  we  rethink 
our  positions.  While  we  continue  to 
give  attention  to  the  capital  and  air- 
port programs,  we  might  consider 
using  a  little  more  of  the  trust  fund 
for  operations.  Without  the  people, 
the  system  simply  can't  function. 

I  appreciate  the  help  I  have  had 
from  my  coUeages  on  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  In  the  Senate  In  work- 
ing with  me  to  assure  the  best,  safest, 
most  efficient  national  air  transporta- 
tion system  In  the  world.  I  look  for- 
ward to  and  ask  for  your  continued  as- 
sistance as  we  tackle  this  Important 
task. 


Howie  retired  from  the  Army  with 
23  years  of  service,  but  he  did  not  stop 
serving  his  country.  Howie  Joined  the 
Capitol  Police  where  he  served  his 
country  for  another  20  years.  Howie's 
contributions  during  his  police  career 
were  many.  They  include  everything 
from  directing  traffic  to  conceptualiz- 
ing the  now  very  important  "first  re- 
sponder"  unit  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police. 

Howie  was  also  the  codesigner  of  the 
award-winning  Capitol  Police  uniform. 
Howie's  more  recent  duties  have  been 
as  the  deputy  commander  of  the  Cap- 
itol Police  Ceremonial  Unit  and  the 
Training  Division.  I  wish  Howie  and 
his  wife,  Rosalie,  well  in  his  retire- 
ment after  43  years  of  service. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Republican  Leader. 


HOWARD  FRANCIS  POND.  SR. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  bid  farewell  to  a  long- 
time friend  of  Capitol  Hill,  technician 
Howard  Francis  Pond,  Sr.,  of  the  US. 
Capitol  Police. 

On  August  5,  "Howie  "  will  complete 
his  last  tour  of  duty,  of  which  there 
have  been  many.  Howie  began  serving 
his  country  at  the  age  of  18,  when  he 
Joined  the  U.S.  Army  in  1946. 

During  his  military  career,  Howie 
made  several  contributions  which  in- 
cluded, among  other  things,  the  design 
of  a  drum  major's  uniform  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Band  as  well  as  a  manual  on 
drum  majoring  for  the  Army. 


NOMINA-nON  OP  WILLLAM 
LUCAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  every  Senator  is  committed  to  the 
principle  of  equality  of  opportunity.  I 
just  hope  that  the  Senate— and  the 
Judiciary  Committee— do  not  abandon 
this  commitment  when  It  comes  to 
equal  opportunity  for  Bill  Lucas, 
President  Bush's  outstanding  choice  to 
head  up  the  Justice  Deparment's  Civil 
Rights  Division. 

DO  NOT  BLAME  BIIX  LUCAS 

There  are  some  in  Congress  who 
don't  like  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  Interpreting  the  Federal  civil 
rights  laws.  That  is  perfectly  under- 
standable. Some  Senators  have  even 
Introduced  legislation  to  overturn 
these  decisions.  That  Is  their  right. 
And  If  these  Senators  feel  strongly 
about  the  decisions,  that  Is  their  obli- 
gation. 

But  do  not  blame  BUI  Lucas  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  Do  not  blame  BUI 
Lucas  for  standing  by  his  President 
during  his  nomination  hearings— for 
supporting  administration  poUcy.  And 
do  not  blame  BlU  Lucas  for  having 
some  independent  ideas— for  refusing 
to  tote  the  party  line  of  the  civU  rights 
establishment. 

experience 

During  the  past  several  months,  I 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  experi- 
ence. There  are  some  who  claim  that 
Bill  Lucas  does  not  have  a  clvU  rights 
rfesumfe- that  he  does  not  have  enough 
legal  "experience"  to  lead  the  CivU 
Rights  Division. 

Mr.  President,  these  criticisms  are 
unjustified.  And  they  miss  the  point. 

WhUe  the  head  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Division  Is  responsible  for  setting  the 
Federal  Government's  clvU  rights 
policy,  he  rarely  steps  Into  Federal 
court  himself  to  argue  a  case.  Primary 
responsibUlty  for  carrying  the  Utiga- 
tlon  caseload  rests  with  the  division's 
staff  attorneys,  of  which  there  are  cur- 
rently more  than  150.  So— you  can 
see— the  head  of  the  CivU  Rights  Divi- 
sion is  a  leader  of  a  whole  army  of 
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staff  attorneys— the  enforcer  of  our 
civil  rights  laws.  He  is  not  necessarily 
a  litigation  expert. 

Nevertheless,  Bill  Lucas  has  the 
right  stuff  to  be  a  successful  court  ad- 
vocate. Ninety  percent  of  the  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision s  Criminal  Section,  for  example, 
involve  police  misconduct.  Who  in  this 
country  is  better  equipped  than  Bill 
Lucas— the  former  policeman.  FBI 
agent  and  county  sheriff— to  deal  with 
these  tough  issues  with  real  experi- 
ence? 

So,  who  would  you  rather  have  judg 
ing  race  relations,  and  police  activities, 
and  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all 
black  Americans— the  liberal  establish 
ments  technical  scholar  or  President 
Bush's  outstanding  nominee— a  man 
whose  very  life  dwarfs  whatever  .so 
called  experience  you  might  be  able  to 
glean  from  a  textbook. 

CONCLUSION 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  con 
tains  an  excellent  editorial— entitled 
"The  Lucas  Assault  "—that  makes 
some  of  the  points  that  I  have  tried  to 
make  here  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  Lucas  Assault 

With  the  Biden-Kennedy-Metzenbaum  as 
sault  on  William  Lucas,  all  black  citizens  are 
being  told:  If  you  rise  to  prominence  by  con 
servative  or  Republican  routes,  we  will  de 
stroy  you.  The  point  of  the  e.xerci.se  is  to 
keep  blacks  down  on  the  liberal  plantation 

In  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on 
President  Bush's  nominee  for  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Civil  Rights,  the  Sena 
lors  softened  up  their  target  with  the  usual 
trivia  dredged  up  by  exhaustive  FBI  back 
ground  checti  some  trouble  with  the  Cus 
toms  Service,  a  1981  failure  to  reveal  having 
flunked  his  fir<:t  bar  exam  20  years  earlier, 
etc.,  etc.  The  sniping  is  then  dignified  with 
the  heavy  artillery:  The  nominee  spent  his 
life  as  an  FBI  agent,  sheriff  and  county  ex 
ecutive  of  Wayne  County;  he  was  not  a  civil 
rights  lawyer,  and  therefore  laclcs  the  tech- 
nical qualifications  for  the  post 

This  fastidiousness  about  legal  learning  i.s 
proffered  with  a  straight  face  by  the  same 
Senators  who  defeated  Robert  Bork  for  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Brad  Reynolds  for  asso- 
ciate attorney  general.  We  only  hope  that 
the  Bush  administration  recognizes  that  the 
assault  on  Mr.  Lucas  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
Its  biggest  political  challenges.  It  should 
notice  when  Ralph  Neas,  ringleader  of  the 
Bork  lynching,  remarks  of  Mr.  Lucas.  I 
think  the  nomination  is  In  serious  trouble 
based  on  the  momentum  of  the  la^i  48 
hours." 

Of  course,  what  the  Senators.  Mr  Neas 
and  the  rest  of  the  Washington  civil  rights 
lobbying  complex  want  Is  to  reverse  Mr 
Bush's  election.  Assistant  Attorneys  Gener 
al  are  chosen  by  the  man  who  wins  the  mo.si 
votes  for  President,  not  by  the  losing  politi 
cal  party  Presidents  have  a  right,  indeed  a 
duty,  to  appoint  officials  who  will  carry  out 
the  policies  they  offered  voters  during  the 
campaign. 


Mr.  Lucas,  though,  is  being  criticized  for 
agreeing  with  the  President  and  the  Attor 
ney  General  who  appointed  him.  Asked 
about  recent  Supreme  Court  opinions,  he 
repeated  administration  policy,  saying  he 
would  follow  what  the  Supreme  Court  ha-; 
held  IS  the  law  of  the  land,  and  would  sug 
gest  new  legislation  only  If  he  thought  it 
was  required  as  cases  are  brought. 

This  is  not  acceptable,  we  re  now  told. 
Senator  Biden  and  Rep.  John  Conyers  with 
drew  their  support,  though  they  surely 
must  have  suspected  the  nominee  would 
follow  the  adniiru.stration  We  cant  recall 
any  previou.s  nominee  ever  required  by  Sen 
ators  to  take  a  disloyalty  oath  to  the  superi 
ors  who  nominated  him 

And  what  are  the.se  retrograde  opmiorus 
held  by  the  President,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Supreme  Court  majority*  Mr  Lucas 
said  he  was  drawn  to  .serve  under  President 
Bush  by  lus  campaign  pledge  that  every 
American  \*ill  be  able  to  play  on  a  level 
playing  field,  that  any  injustice-  gross  in 
justice,  injustice  period— that  exists  in  thi.s 
country  will  be  corrected."  Mr  Lucas  doe.s 
not  promi.se  quotas  or  reverse  di.scrimlna 
tion.  he  promises  no  discrimination. 

But  of  course  by  now  the  civil-nghls  es- 
tablishment views  Its  main  task  as  agitating 
for  special  treatment  depending  on  color 
and  sex.  Mr  Lucas  instead  believes  civil 
rights  IS  not  a  zero-sum  game  of  winners 
and  lo.sers  He  .says.  One  of  the  things  I 
would  like  to  get  away  from  in  this  whole 
en  il  rights  agenda  is  them  and  us  " 

Not  far  under  the  surface  of  all  the  criti 
cisrn  lies  the  suggestion  that  while  his  opin 
ions  might  be  forgiven  in  a  white  nominee, 
they  are  anathema  for  a  black  such  as  Mr 
Lucas.  I  was  quite  frankly  surpri.sed.  when 
I  asked  this  black  man.  Senator  Biden  said, 
if  we  were  moving  in  the  right  direction  or 
wrong  direction  on  civil  rights,  and  he  didn't 
have  an  opinion  '  And  Mr  Lucas  is  not  the 
only  black  Bush  nominee  Ijeing  targeted  for 
a  Bork  like  attack  The  lobbies  are  clearly 
also  set  to  block  Clarence  Thomas,  a  schol 
arly  black  lawyer  Mr  Bush  wants  to  take 
Mr  Borks  .seat  on  the  federal  appeals  court 
m  Washington 

I/)bbyisLs  who  live  and  breathe  racial 
preferences,  of  course,  have  a  high  stake  in 
stigmatizing  any  black  who  di.ssents  from 
their  dogma  If  they  do  not  speak  for  all 
blacks,  what  is  the  source  of  their  moral  au 
thorily''  Similarly,  Democrats  have  an  enor- 
mous interest  in  neutralizing  any  salience 
Republicans  have  established  in  the  black 
community,  keeping  a  key  constituency  plus 
the  ability  to  criticize  Republicans  as  inhos 
pitable  to  blacks  "Vet  some  of  the  ablest 
blacks  are  moving  away  from  the  notion  of 
racial  quotas,  recognizing  that  they  detract 
from  real  achievements.  And  like  Mr  Lucas, 
at  least  a  few  politicians  are  recognizing  the 
interest  of  no  group  is  served  if  one  parly 
cannot  wm  its  votes  and  the  other  party 
cannot  lose  them. 

The  stakes  in  the  Lucas  nomination  em- 
brace not  just  a  job  but  a  vision  of  race  rela- 
tions and  the  future  of  politics.  Above  all. 
they  include  the  issue  of  whether  all  Amen 
carus  have  an  equal  right  to  think  for  them- 
selves, or  whether  blacks  cannot  advance 
unless  and  until  they  agree  with  their  offi 
cial  lobbying  groups,  Mr.  Neas.  and  Senators 
Biden,  Metzenbaum  and  Kennedy. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  1 
minute  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
place  into  the  Record  a  letter  by  the 
minority  leader.  Senator  Dole,  to  the 
New  York  Times,  dated  June  20,  1989, 
that  speaks  about  Bill  Lucas,  who  is 
President  Bush's  choice  to  head  the 
Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision. I  found  it  to  be  a  very  helpful 
letter.  I  found  it  to  be  a  letter  that  I 
hope  each  Senator  will  read  in  coming 
to  a  judgment  on  Mr.  Lucas,  as  we 
have  hearings  about  his  nomination: 
but  it  is  an  interesting  historical  per- 
spective on  the  position,  and  I  found  it 
very  helpful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  20,  1989] 

Nominees  Critics  May  Fear  Challenge  to 

Civil  Rights  Orthodoxy 
To  the  Editor: 

I  was  dusappointed  by  your  editorial  A 
Cipher  for  Civil  Rights?  "  iMay  25).  The  edi 
torlal  adopts- hook,  line  and  sinker-the 
propaganda  churned  out  by  those  In  the 
civil  rights  establishment  who  want  to  tor- 
pedo William  Lucas,  President  Bush's  choice 
to  head  the  Justice  Departments  Civil 
Rights  Division. 

The  editorials  characterization  of  BUI 
Lucas  as  a  cipher"  and  a  civil  rights  non- 
entity "  IS  particularly  unfair.  Someone  who 
has  dedicated  more  than  35  years  of  his  life 
to  public  .service-as  a  schoolteacher,  social 
worker,  policeman,  F.B.I,  agent,  lawyer, 
sheriff  an  elected  representative  for  one  of 
the  nation  s  largest  counties— is  certainly  no 

cipher  "  And  someone  who  has  managed  to 
ri.se  above  his  impoverished  beginnings,  edu- 
cate himself  and  raise  a  lovely  family  of  five 
children  all  the  while  contending  personal- 
ly with  the  evils  of  racial  discrimination  and 
racial  sterotyplng  Is  certainly  no  civil 
rights  nonentity  '" 

I  also  cannot  understand  all  of  the  hulla- 
baloo about  Bill  Lucas's  lack  of  a  so-called 
civil  rights  resume  and  his  lack  of  trial  expe- 
rience In  1961,  for  example.  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  Burke  Marshall,  an  anti- 
trust lawyer  more  versed  in  the  nuances  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  than  in  civil 
rights  law.  to  head  up  the  Civil  Rights  Divi 
sion. 

According  to  Taylor  Branch  s  recent  book. 

Parting  the  Waters:  America  in  the  King 
Years.  President  Kennedy  chose  Marshall 
precisely  because  Marshall  knew  none  of 
the  civil  rights  leaders  and  had  contributed 
to  none  of  the  civil  righU  organizations,  nor 
had  he  shown  any  interest  in  race  issues." 
Yet  Marshall  was  at  the  helm  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  when  Congress  passed  the 
historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Not  bad 
for  an  antitrust  attorney  more  accustomed 
to  representing  Standard  Oil  and  Du  Pont, 

History  teaches  us  another  lesson:  While 
the  head  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  is  re- 
sponsible for  setting  the  Federal  Govern 
ment's  civil  righU  policy,  he  rarely  steps 
into  Federal  court  himself  to  argue  a  case 
Primary  resonsibility  for  carrying  the  litiga- 
tion caseload  rests  with  the  division's  staff 
attorneys,    of    which    there    are    currently 
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more  than  150.  So  much  for  the  "he-never- 
tried-a-case"  smear. 

But  Bill  Lucas  has  the  right  stuff  to  be  a 
successful  court  advocate.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  complaints  filed  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Divisions  Criminal  Section,  for  example,  in- 
volve police  misconduct— the  "color  of  law" 
violations  in  civil  rights  parlance.  Who  in 
this  country  is  better  equipped  than  Bill 
Lucas-the  former  policeman.  F.B.I,  agent 
and  county  sheriff —to  bring  these  investiga- 
tions and  prosecutions  to  a  successful  reso- 
lution? 

Bill  Lucas  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  he  will  be  an  outstanding  Assistant  At- 
torney General.  That  I  can  guarantee.  Un- 
fortunately, I  cannot  guarantee  that  Bill 
Lucas  will  be  treated  fairly  by  his  critics  in 
the  press  and  in  the  civil  rights  establish- 
ment. Do  they  really  oppose  the  Lucas  nom- 
ination  because   they   think   Bill   Lucas   is 

technically  unqualified"?  Or  do  they 
resent-and  perhaps  fear- the  challenge 
that  an  articulate  black  conservative  may 
pose  to  the  prevailing  civil  rights  orthodox- 
ies? 

Bob  Dole. 

U.S.  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Washington,  June  5.  1989. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  Senate  Jour- 
nal Resolution  182  are  located  in 
todays  Record  under  "Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Dick  Cheney  unveiled  his  plan 
to  streamline  the  defense  procurement 
process.  His  ambitious  proposals 
would,  over  a  5-year  period,  save  as 
much  as  $30  billion.  But  the  Secretary 
made  absolutely  clear  that  he  needs 
our  help,  and  that  without  Congress. 
no  plan  can  hope  to  succeed. 

Although  several  of  Secretary  Che- 
ney's proposals  will  require  congres- 
sional authorization,  that  will  not  be 
enough.  As  the  Secretary  wrote  in  his 
letter.  "Congress  has  been  directly  in- 
volved in  creating  the  current  manage- 
ment structure  and  acquisition  process 
at  DOD."  He  has  also  noted  that  Con- 
gress has  imposed  some  1,500  separate 
laws  or  regulations  dealing  with  pro- 
curement, that  around  100  committees 
and  subcommittees  have  some  part  of 
the  oversight  of  the  Pentagon,  and 
that  the  congressional  appetite  for  re- 
ports has  increased  some  1,800  percent 
in  the  past  20  years— from  a  mere  36 
in  fiscal  year  1970  to  an  overwhelming 
661  in  fiscal  year  1989.  These  661  re- 
ports consumed  an  astounding  370 
man-years  of  time  to  prepare,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  nearly 
$36  million. 

Mr.  President,  stacked  next  to  me 
are  approximately  bVi  feet  of  Defense 
Department  reports  which  respond  to 
congressional  reporting  requirements 
for  this  fiscal  year-the  one  we  are  in 
now.  And  these  are  only  the  unclassi- 
fied reports.  If  I  could  bring  the  classi- 


fied reports  on  to  the  floor,  the  stack 
would  be  approximately  twice  as  high. 
How  many  of  us  are  going  to  read  even 
a  single  one  of  these  reports?  How 
many  of  us  could  even  name  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  these  reports  which  we 
compel  the  Defense  Department  to 
produce? 

I  regret  to  say  that  it  looks  like  next 
year's  stack  will  rival  this  one.  The 
House  Defense  Department  authoriza- 
tion report  for  fiscal  year  1990  lists 
215  new  separate  reporting  require- 
ments, a  36-percent  increase  from  last 
year's  158  mandated  reports.  And  we 
in  the  Senate  have  not  even  started  to 
take  our  crack  at  the  Pentagon  yet.  So 
it  looks  like  the  congressional  appetite 
continues  to  grow  as  does  our  desire  to 
micromanage  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  table  which  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks which  illustrates  the  astonish- 
ing growth  in  the  nimiber  of  reports 
which  Congress  has  required  from  the 
Defense  Department  since  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  table  shows  that  in  fiscal  year 
1970  Congress  requested  36  reports, 
and  in  fiscal  year  1988  we  requested 
719  reports.  This  is  an  astounding  in- 
crease of  2,000  percent  in  mandated 
reports  in  two  decades.  Last  year,  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
we  requested  661  reports— a  1,838-per- 
cent increase  when  compared  to  fiscal 
year  1970  but  an  actual  drop  when 
compared  to  fiscal  year  1988.  So  per- 
haps we  showed  some  more  self  con- 
trol and  restraint  last  year.  But  let's 
not  congratulate  ourselves.  These 
numbers  are  still  disgracefully  high, 
and,  as  I  will  indicate  in  a  moment, 
appear  to  be  headed  back  up  again 
this  year. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  are  a  big 
part  of  the  problem  of  Pentagon  mis- 
management and  waste.  It's  time  we 
became  part  of  the  solution. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  extent  of  congressional  microman- 
agement  of  nearly  all  aspects  of  DOD 
operations.  Last  year,  I  gave  a  series  of 
speeches  in  which  I  pointed  to  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  have  skewed  the 
running  of  the  Department.  I  indicat- 
ed, for  example,  that  when  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  Pentagon  procure- 
ment were  measured  a  few  years  back, 
it  filled  1,152  linear  feet  of  law  library 
shelf  space— more  than  twice  the  size 
of  the  Washington  Monimient. 

I  indicated  that  the  growth  in  re- 
porting requirements  had  exceeded 
any  reasonable  need  for  information 
and  doubted  that  few  members,  if  any, 
actually  took  the  time  to  read  them. 
Indeed,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  criti- 
cisms I  have  heard  from  DOD  person- 
nel involved  in  writing  the  reports  is 
that  they  never  hear  back  from  the 


Hill,  and  they  find  that  deeply  dis- 
couraging. 

In  addition  to  these  reports  there 
are  more  than  30,000  pages  of  budget- 
ary justification  that  are  required 
when  the  Pentagon  submits  its  budget 
to  Congress.  In  1988— a  short  year  be- 
cause we  adjourned  in  October  for  the 
elections— defense  witnesses  provided 
more  than  1,800  hours  of  testimony  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
alone  spent  more  than  60  hours  testi- 
fying before  Congress.  In  1987,  there 
were  over  106,000  written  queries  from 
Congress  to  DOD,  and  an  estimated 
600,000  phone  queries. 

Then,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  all  the  changes  both  big  and  little, 
that  Congress  makes  in  the  line  item 
budget  requests  from  DOD.  Of  the 
less  than  2,000  line  items  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  for  example,  the  congressional 
authorizing  committees  made  nearly 
1.200  changes,  and  the  appropriating 
committees  made  nearly  1,600.  If  that 
isn't  micromanagement.  I  don't  know 
what  is. 

Congressional  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Pentagon  is  pervasive.  And 
perhaps  our  worst  offense  is  pushing 
pet  projects  that  aid  our  States, 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  the  nation- 
al interest.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
that  kind  of  pork  in  the  defense 
budget. 

Last  year.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  all  the  plus-ups  and  add-ons 
that  the  Pentagon  had  not  requested 
but  that  Congress  nevertheless  insist- 
ed upon.  I  still  remember  vividly  the 
horror  and  shock  with  which  the 
amendment  was  received. 

Although  I  ultimately  withdrew  my 
amendment  last  year,  I  was  delighted 
that  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
curement did  not  include  any  plus-ups 
or  add-ons  but  endorsed  without 
change  the  weapons  procurement  sec- 
tion of  the  Defense  budget  submitted 

in  April. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee's 
members  for  their  action.  Add-ons  and 
plus-ups  have  a  political  purpose  fre- 
quently and  they  often  fail  to  serve 
the  security  interests  of  our  coimtry. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
tee.  however,  has  urifortunately  al- 
lowed its  subcommittee's  actions  to 
unravel.  This  year  plus-ups  and  add- 
ons have  begun  again. 

For  example,  the  House  committee 
has  voted  to  add  $1.6  bUlion  in  unre- 
quested  equipment  to  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  Defense  Department. 
Most  of  this  covers  the  V-22  Osprey 
aircraft  and  the  F-14  fighter.  Secre- 
tary Cheney  had  concluded  that  the 
'V-22  should  be  totally  unfunded  and 
production  of  the  F-14D  should  be  ter- 
minated. But,  bowing  to  pressure,  the 
committee  restored  funding  for  both. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  become  part  of  the  so- 
lution, not  part  of  the  problem.  As  an 
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initial  step.  I  am  introducing  the  De- 
fense Reports  Reduction  Act."  It 
would  terminate  DOD  reporting  re- 
quirements as  of  January  1,  1991  and 
require  case-by-case  enactment  of 
future  reports.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  justify  its  appar- 
ently insatiable  appetite  for  reports 
from  the  Pentagon. 

If  we  are  ever  to  be  serious  about  re- 
ducing micromanagement.  then  let  us 
begin  with  this  legislation.  I  intend  to 
work  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  see  what  progress  we  can  col- 
lectively make  in  making  our  relation 
ship  with  the  Pentagon  more  rational 
and  realistic. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  an  im- 
portant first  step.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  only 
a  first  step,  but  I  sincerely  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  the  long 
process  to  work  with  our  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  reforming  the  Pen- 
tagon. The  Secretary  began  his  part  in 
that  process  last  week.  We  must  now 
respond  constructively  and  energeti- 
cally. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  to  which  I  earli- 
er referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT 
OF  1988 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  over  how  to  finance  catastroph- 
ic medical  care  continues.  Senior  citi- 
zens across  the  United  SUtes  are  con 
cemed.  and  rightfully  so,  that  the 
surtax  is  unfair  and  the  provisions  of 
the  program  do  not  meet  their  need 
for  long-term  care  coverage. 

This  legislation,  more  than  any 
other  in  recent  times,  has  caused  older 
people  in  South  Dakota  a  great  deal  of 
frustration.  I  have  heard  from  thou- 
sands of  senior  citizens  about  this  situ- 
ation through  letters  and  meetings 
conducted  in  my  State.  What  I  hear  is 
that  senior  citizens  are  upset.  In  fact, 
they  are  downright  mad. 


Recently.  I  completed  a  survey  of 
South  Dakota  senior  citizens.  Greater 
than  50  percent  would  like  the  bene- 
fits either  repealed  or  implementation 
delayed.  The  second  highest  percent- 
age want  to  make  participation  in  the 
program  voluntary.  They  want  a  sepa- 
rate category  for  the  catastrophic  pro- 
gram. The  elderly  do  not  want  the  cat- 
astrophic provision  voluntary  under 
part  B.  Part  B  of  Medicare  should  be 
left  as  it  now  stands.  The  benefit  of 
greatest  value  to  senior  citizens  is  per- 
ceived to  be  the  spousal  impoverish- 
ment" provisions. 

Senior  citizens  view  the  current  pre- 
mium as  fair  too  excessive  for  the  ben- 
efits provided.  The  cost  of  the  cata- 
strophic program  is  a  burden  paid  by 
too  few  people.  Why  should  they  pay  a 
"user's  fee"  for  a  program  that  bene- 
fits more  than  the  elderly?  Parents  of 
school-age  children  do  not  pay  such  a 
fee  so  their  children  can  get  an  educa- 
tion. If  the  current  catastrophic 
health  care  program  continues,  then  a 
different  method  of  financing  must  be 
devised. 

The  provisions  of  the  catastrophic 
program  are  available  to  many  senior 
citizens  through  supplemental  insur- 
ance. Why  duplicate  what  people  can 
obtain  already,  for  less  money, 
through  the  private  sector?  How  cari 
we  justify  the  excessive  price  tag  on 
benefits  so  few  people  will  ever  enjoy? 
For  example,  how  many  people  will 
ever  use  365  days  of  hospital  care  in  a 
year?  In  order  to  remain  in  a  hospital 
and  collect  Medicare  reimbursement, 
an  individual  must  show  continuous 
progress.  Someone  who  requires  365 
days  of  care  does  not  demonstrate  a 
steady  recovery. 

Second,  the  nursing  home  provisions 
available  through  the  catastrophic 
program  are  very  limited.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  Medicare  reimbursement,  a 
nursing  home  must  offer  skilled  care 
and  be  certified  by  Medicare.  How 
many  homes  meet  those  qualifica- 
tions? I  am  aware  of  only  four  homes 
in  South  Dakota  that  accept  Medicare- 
eligible  residents.  Other  States  prob- 
ably experience  a  similar  situation. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  people  who 
need  long-term  care,  then  lets  talk 
about  long-term  care  insurance.  There 
is  a  definite  need  to  finance  extended 
care.  Many  South  Dakotans  who  have 
conmiunicated  with  me  have  men- 
tioned this  need. 

Home  care,  hospice  care  and  access 
to  physician  care  are  valued  highly  by 
senior  citizens.  Todays  seniors  are 
very  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of 
a  visit  to  a  doctor's  office.  They  are 
horrified  by  the  inadequate  reimburse- 
ment to  physicians  in  rural  States. 
Why  do  senior  citizens  in  South 
DakoU  pay  the  same  for  Medicare 
part  B,  as  seniors  living  elsewhere, 
while  the  physicians  who  treat  them 
are  not  paid  the  same  as  their  urban 
counterparts  who  offer  the  same  pro- 


cedures? Why  should  our  rural  elderly 
suffer  because  physicians  no  longer 
can  afford  to  practice  in  rural  commu- 
nities such  as  Ipswich,  or  Lake  Pres- 
ton. SD? 

The  people  I  represent  in  rural 
South  Dakota  are  asking  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act.  If  it  is  not  repealed,  they  want  it 
delayed.  They  want  the  surtax  elimi- 
nated and  the  program  made  volun- 
tary. Like  many  other  elderly 
throughout  the  United  States,  South 
Dakotans  want  action  before  it  is  too 
late.  I  urge  the  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  listen  to  the 
people  affected  by  the  catastrophic 
program. 


AMBASSADORIAL  APPOINTEES 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  during  the  State  Depart- 
ment's authorization  bill  the  Senate 
addressed  the  issue  of  ambassadorial 
appointees  who  are  nominated  appar- 
ently for  no  other  reason  than  their 
contributions  to  political  campaigns. 

My  colleague  from  Maryland,  Paul 
Sarbanes.  has  led  the  fight  on  this 
issue  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  deserves  great  credit  for 
his  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  July 
18,  Baltimore  Sun  editorial  entitled 
"Embassies  for  Sale"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tFYom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  July  18.  1989] 

Embassies  tor  Sale 
Sen.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  has  performed  a 
public    service    in    hU    guerrilla    warfare 
against  confirmation  of  some  of  the  least 
qualified  people  nominated  to  sensitive  am 
bassadorships. 

The  Maryland  Democrat  has  suggested 
auctioning  ambassadorships  so  that  at  least 
the  money  goes  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  instead 
of  to  campaign  funds.  He  has  pointed  fin- 
gers at  nominees  who  penned  identical  bro- 
mides in  stating  their  qualifications.  He  has 
ridden  point  for  the  more  judiciously 
phrased  complainU  of  the  American  For- 
eign Service  Association.  He  has  ridiculed 
State  Department  tongue-in-cheek  certifica- 
tion of  certain  presidential  nominees  as 
qualified  who  aren't.  Above  all.  Senator  Sar- 
banes used  his  power  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
delay  confirmation  of  nominations  until 
public  debate  can  focus  on  them. 

These  are  Joseph  Zappala.  a  Florida  de- 
veloper and  major  Bush  campaign  fund- 
raiser, as  ambassador  to  Spain;  Melvin 
Sembler.  another  one.  as  ambassador  to 
Australia;  and  Delia  Newman,  a  Seattle  real 
esute  broker  and  fund-raiser,  as  ambassa- 
dor to  New  Zealand.  These  people  have  no 
known  qualifications  other  than  donations 
above  $100,000.  and  can  do  the  national  In- 
terest harm  in  Spain,  which  is  pushing  out 
U.S.  bases;  in  Australia,  which  welcomes 
U.S.  nuclear  ships  and  New  Zealand  which 
doesn't.  Each  of  those  countries,  and  US 
interests  in  each,  deserve  better. 
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One  of  this  ilk  who  got  through  is  Peter 
Secchia.  a  Michigan  millionaire  known  prin- 
cipally for  crudity  of  speech,  who  has  pre- 
sented his  credentials  as  ambassador  to 
Italy.  The  Italian  press  and  left  are  having  a 
field  day.  There  is  a  pattern  here.  Look  at 
the  choice  of  the  hapless  one-term  Nevada 
senator.  Chic  Hecht,  confirmed  to  be  ambas- 
sador to  the  Bahamas,  supposedly  qualified 
by  his  love  of  golf  and  interest  in  casinos. 

What  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
Stote  James  A.  Baker  III  seem  to  be  saying 
is  that  ambassadors  don't  matter,  the  bu- 
reaucracy can  do  the  job.  But  such  appoint- 
ments Insult  the  countries  and  diminish 
U.S.  influence. 

Politically  appointed  ambassadors  can  do 
excellent  work.  All  modem  administrations 
have  sinned  in  selling  some  embassies.  The 
Bush  administration  Is  overdoing  It.  The 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  stipulates  that 
■contributions  to  political  campaigns  should 
not  be  a  factor  in  appointment."  In  some 
nominations,  it  is  the  only  factor.  Senator 
Sarbanes  cannot  stem  the  tide.  But  he  Is 
making  the  squalid  practice  a  political  Issue, 
which  it  should  be. 


TERRY  ANDERSON'S  CAPTIVITY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,591st  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 

On  January  25,  1987,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  which 
described  the  effect  that  the  failed 
Iran  arms  deal  had  on  the  Beirut  hos- 
tage situation  and  on  the  hostages' 
families. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  25. 1987] 

Hostages'  Families  Say  Their  Ettort  is  a 

Casualty  or  the  Iram  Arms  Ajtair 

(By  Susan  P.  Rasky) 

When  the  Iran  arms  deal  became  public. 
Peggy  Say's  mall  began  to  turn  ugly. 

"You  should  be  shot  or  sent  to  Beirut," 
one  American  wrote  to  Mrs.  Say,  the  sister 
of  Terry  A.  Anderson,  chief  Middle  Elast  cor- 
respondent for  The  Associated  Press,  who 
was  kidnapped  at  gunpoint  In  Beirut  on 
March  15.  1985. 

Until  yesterday.  Mr.  Anderson  was  one  of 
five  American  hostages  In  Lebanon.  Now  he 
is  one  of  eight;  with  the  kidnapping  of  three 
more  Americans,  a  new  set  of  families  has 
been  Initiated  Into  the  agony  of  waiting, 
hoping  and  receiving  hate  mall. 

For  a  time  last  year,  the  hostage  families 
had  the  ear  of  the  White  House  and  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  Today,  Mrs.  Say  and 
other  hostage  relatives  see  the  effort  to  win 
the  hostages'  release  as  a  casualty  of  the 
Iran  affair. 

The  arms  sales  Intended  to  win  the  hos- 
tages' release  have  Instead  paralyzed  the 
United  States  Government's  efforts  to  free 
them.  The  relatives  say  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment has  Indicated  that  their  only  hope  is 
Terry  Walte,  an  envoy  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  who  Is  In  Lebanon,  bargaining 
for  the  hostages'  freedom. 

Mrs.  Say,  who  has  been  particularly  out- 
spoken, believes  that  many  Americans  now 
blame  her  and  other  hostage  families  for 


having  dragged  the  President  Into  the  Iran 
affair. 

Some  letter-writers  accuse  the  hostages' 
families  of  getting  Mr.  Reagan  in  trouble,  or 
of  wasting  the  United  States'  time  in  a  for- 
lorn effort  to  secure  the  freedom  of  their 
loved  ones.  Others  suggest  that  It  was  the 
hostages'  fault  for  being  In  Lebanon. 
A  major  setback 

"This  Iran  thing  was  a  major  setback  for 
the  hostages,"  says  Thomas  Clclppio,  whose 
brother  Joseph,  the  chief  accountant  for 
the  American  University  of  Beirut,  was 
seized  In  Sept.  17,  1986. 

He  and  others  now  know  that  the  White 
House  was  making  efforts  more  dramatic 
than  any  they  had  dared  imagine  to  win 
freedom  for  their  imprisoned  relatives. 
Indeed,  the  apparent  success  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Oliver  L  North,  the  former  National  Securi- 
ty Council  aide.  In  securing  release  of  three 
hostages  has  made  the  failure  to  win  free- 
dom for  the  others  all  the  more  heartbreak- 
ing. 

'I  have  to  wonder. "  Mrs.  Say  observes  in 
gratitude  for  the  effort  If  not  the  methods. 
"If  It  hadn't  been  for  Ollle  and  his  merry 
band,  where  would  we  all  be?" 

But  now.  she  and  the  others  place  their 
faith  In  Mr.  Walte.  "As  long  as  someone  Is 
over  there  trying,  we  are  very  grateful."  said 
Mr.  Clclppio.  "I  believe  Terry  Walte  when 
he  says  he  has  no  ties  to  any  Government." 

ARMS  SALES  NOT  SEEN  AS  FACTOR 

David  P.  Jacobsen.  who  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  in  captivity  In  Lebanon.  Is  convinced 
the  arms  sales  had  little  to  do  with  freeing 
him. 

"I  don't  think  I  was  exchanged  for  arms. " 
he  said.  "I  just  don't  think  President 
Reagan  would  endanger  the  whole  country 
for  us." 

Besides,  he  said,  'the  people  I  was  held  by 
were  Lebanese,  and  they  don't  take  their 
orders  from  anybody. " 

Jean  Sutherland,  whose  husband,  Tom, 
the  dean  of  agriculture  at  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  has  been  a  captive 
since  June  9.  1985,  said  she  remains  hopeful 
about  her  husband's  release,  but  she  has 
steeled  herself  for  a  long  haul. 

"Whenever  anything  happens  on  the 
International  scene,  we.  the  families  and  the 
hostages,  somehow  seem  to  be  caught  up  In 
It."  she  said. 

For  Marilyn  Langston.  whose  father. 
Prank  H.  Reed,  was  kidnapped  on  Sept.  9, 
1986,  the  worst  agony  is  not  knowing  wheth- 
er he  Is  dead  or  alive.  No  group  has  claimed 
responsibility  for  taking  him,  and  Islamic 
Holy  War,  the  group  holding  Mr.  Anderson 
and  Mr.  Sutherland,  has  denied  that  it  kid- 
napped Mr.  Reed,  the  director  of  a  private 
school  in  Lebanon. 

LIKE  HE  VANISHED  INTO  THIN  AIR 

"It's  four  months,  and  I  have  heard  zero- 
it's  like  he  vanished  Into  thin  air."  Mrs. 
Langston  said.  Like  the  other  hostage  rela- 
tives, she  speaks  to  an  official  at  the  State 
Department  once  a  week,  but  so  far  she  has 
found  little  reason  to  be  optimistic  about  of- 
ficial diplomacy. 

"I'd  like  to  think  the  SUte  Department 
was  doing  something.  I'd  like  to  think  the 
President  was  doing  something."  she  said. 
"But  I  think  this  Iran  thing  has  taken  at- 
tention away  from  the  hostages  who  are 
still  there.  I  think  we've  been  put  on  the 
back  burner.  The  SUte  Department  told  us 
not  to  expect  much  until  things  settle 
down." 

In  the  meantime,  she  is  putting  together  a 
plea  for  information  on  her  fathers  where- 


abouts and  condition.  The  SUte  Depart- 
ment has  given  her  the  names  of  Beirut 
newspapers  in  which  she  might  want  to  run 
it  as  an  advertisement. 

Mrs.  Say  knows  that  feeling  well.  Prom 
the  day  her  brother  was  captured,  she  has 
waged  a  relentless  campaign,  first  behind 
the  scenes  and  later  in  public,  to  demand 
that  the  Administration  pay  attention  to 
him  and  what  were  for  a  time  six  other 
American  hostages  in  Beirut. 

She  appeared  on  television  talk  shows  and 
radio  call-in  programs  and  at  lecture  halls 
around  the  country.  She  traveled  countless 
times  to  Washington  and  even  once  to  the 
Middle  East  In  the  hope  that  something  or 
someone  would  emerge  to  speed  the  cap- 
tives' release. 

Last  spring,  just  before  what  she  now 
knows  was  a  trip  by  Robert  C.  McParlane, 
the  national  security  adviser,  and  Colonel 
North  to  Iran  to  deliver  arms,  she  began 
meeting  regularly  with  Colonel  North  in  his 
office  across  the  street  from  the  White 
House.  They  became  friends  after  a  fashion, 
and  she  figured  It  was  because  Colonel 
North  took  a  special  Interest  In  her  brother 
since  both  men  were  marine  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

"Ollle  was  there  when  the  families  met 
with  Vice  President  Bush  In  the  fall  of  1985 
and  then  the  next  month  when  we  met 
President  Reagan, "  Mrs.  Say  recalled.  "He 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a  lot  of  moxie." 

"My  mail  indicated  that  I  was  personally 
responsible  for  Ronald  Reagan  getting  him- 
self into  a  jam,"  she  added. 

The  last  time  Mrs.  Say  saw  Colonel  North 
was  in  mid-October  of  1986.  She  remembers 
that  he  seemed  particularly  sympathetic 
and  intense  when  he  assured  her  that  day 
that  the  President  was  doing  everything  he 
could  to  free  the  hostages. 

She  also  remembers  that  she  didn't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  It.  In  frustration  and  despair, 
she  sat  at  his  desk  and  wept. 

Now  she  fears  that  the  backlash  from 
Colonel  North's  efforts  will  extend  to  her 
brother  and  the  other  hostages. 

"It  seems  as  If  some  of  the  public  blames 
the  hostages  for  what  was  done  on  their 
behalf,"  Mrs.  Say  says  of  the  mail  she  and 
other  hostage  families  have  received  in 
recent  weeks. 

In  late  November,  shortly  after  the  White 
House  acknowledged  the  arms  sales  to  Iran, 
Mrs.  Say  wrote  President  Reagan  to  tell  him 
that  she  appreciated  the  major  Initiative 
undertaken  on  the  hostages'  behalf.  Mrs. 
Say  says  that  the  President  called  her  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving  to  say  he  was  not 
going  to  give  up  and  that  he  would  continue 
to  explore  contacts  with  Iran. 

Mr.  Jacobsen  believes  President  Reagan  is 
not  as  powerless  in  the  matter  as  the  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  believe.  "You  must  under- 
stand," he  says,  "my  guards  really  believed 
that  a  call  from  President  Reagan  to  the 
Emir  of  Kuwait  would  solve  all  of  this." 

"I  don't  want  to  give  anybody  the  impres- 
sion I  liked  the  men  who  kidnapped  me."  he 
added.  "They  are  not  nice,  but  they  are 
pragmatic.  I  think  they  are  looking  for  a 
way  out." 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  VOLUNTARY 
RESTRAINT  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  continuation  of  the  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement  program  for  steel 
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and  to  urge  the  President  to  support  a 
5-year  extension  of  this  program. 

Five  years  ago.  before  the  VRA 
agreements  were  negotiated,  the 
American  steel  industry  was  nearing 
extinction.  Workers  were  losing  their 
jobs,  steel  mills  were  closing,  and  re 
gional  economies  were  bemg  devastat- 
ed as  a  result. 

Today,  however,  thanks  to  the  VRA 
agreements,    steel    industry    employ 
ment  has  stabilized,  production  has  in 
creased,  net  sales  have  increased,  and 
the  industry  is  reporting  a  profit. 

In    effect,    these    agreements    have 
provided  a  shield  from  subsidized  im 
ports  and  allowed  the  domestic  indu.s 
try  time  to  rebuild  and  become  more 
competitive.  By  limiting  imports  to  21 
percent  and  requiring  American  steel 
producers  to  reinvest  substantially  all 
of  their  net  cash  flow  into  plant  and 
equipment  modernization,  the  VRA  s 
have  enabled  the  U.S.  steel  industry  to 
become  highly  efficient  and  competi 
tive.  In  fact,  the  industry  has  reinvest- 
ed some  $6.7  billion  over  the   past   5 
years. 

However,  if  our  domestic  steel  indus- 
try is  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
future,  they  need  more  time  to  pro 
mote  research  and  development.  They 
need  the  VRA's  if  they  are  to  compete 
with  foreign  competitors  who  have, 
for  the  past  20  years,  gained  advan- 
tages through  billions  of  dollars  in 
subsidies  and  tightly  controlled  home 
markets.  Without  such  an  extension, 
the  American  steel  industry  will  be  sig 
nificantly  disadvantaged  and  our 
entire  industrial  base  will  again  be 
threatened. 

Mr.  President.  I  well  remember  the 
years  when  we  saw  scores  of  people 
lose  their  jobs  in  the  steel  industry 
and  when  we  watched  one  steel  mill 
after  another  close  as  U.S.  steel  manu- 
facturers tried  to  compete  with  the 
unfair  trade  practices  of  foreign  com 
petitors.  I  therefore  implore  the  Presi 
dent  to  begin  working  immediately 
with  the  Congress  to  extend  these 
agreements  for  all  countries  and  all 
products  which  they  presently  cover. 

In  closing.  I  would  also  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  editorial  piece 
which   recently  appeared   in   the   Bir 
mingham  News  and  which  was  written 
by  J.D.  Murphy  of  Eufaula.  AL.  J.D.  is 
the  president  of  American  Buildings 
Co.  and  one  of  the  many  manufactur 
ers  who  support  the  VRA  extension.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edito 
rial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Birmingham  News.  June  29 

1989] 

VRA's  Hqj>  U.S.  Manufacturers.  Too 

(By  J.D.  Murphy.  Jr  I 

American   manufacturers   these   days  are 

keeping  a  close  eye  on  Washington.  In  the 

next    few   weeks,   the   Bush   administration 

and  Congress  will  act  on  a  policy  that  will 


directly  impact  our  ability  to  compete  both 
here  and  abroad 

At  issue  IS  a  trade  policy  called  Voluntary 
Restraint  Agreementii  iVRA.si  which  have 
been  instrumental  in  helping  domestic  steel 
producers  and  steel  using  manufacturers 
become  more  competitive  in  the  global 
market  Unless  extended,  the  program  will 
e.xpire  m  September. 

.NEED  DOMESTIC  STEEL  TO  SURVIVE 

American  manufacturers  need  a  strong 
steel  industry  to  supply  our  needs  But 
when  steel  companies  were  losing  billions  of 
dollars  earlier  this  decade  -  closing  plants 
and  laying  off  thou.sands  of  workers  -the  m 
dustry's  very  existence  was  at  risk,  and  thus, 
so  too  was  the  competitive  posture  of  the 
hundreds  of  manufacturers  across  our  coun 
try  who  use  steel 

The  problem  confronting  our  country  is 
that  foreign  governments  refuse  to  play  bv 
rhe  rules  of  the  free  market.  They  heavily 
-.ubsidize  their  steel  facilities,  keep  a  tight 
lid  on  imports,  and  routinely  dump  their 
products  into  our  market  Steel  VRAs  have 
helped  us  battle  back.  Thev  limit  the  mas- 
sive amount.s  of  unfairly  traded  steel  enter 
ing  the  L'  S  market  and  they  require  major 
domestic  steel  companies  to  reinvest  just 
about  all  of  their  net  cash  flow  back  into 
steel  operations. 

Domestic  steel  producers  are  now  becom 
ing  more  efficient  and  thus  more  competi 
tive  in  the  world  steel  market.  They  re  in 
•.esting  heavily  in  new  technologies,  mod 
ernizing  plants  and  equipment  and  phasing 
out  obsolete  plants 

Since  VRAs.  steel  companies  have  become 
more  reliable  better  able  to  meet  manufac 
turers'  long  term  product  needs.  The  quality 
of  domestic  steel  has  improved  significantly 
which  enables  us  to  use  their  products,  more 
efficiently  and  thus  produce  a  better  prod 
act  for  our  customers.  Prices  too  are  com 
petitive  They've  fluctuated  but  overall  are 
about  the  same  a.s  they  were  in  the  early 
80s  and  generally  better  than  what  our 
major  foreign  competitors  pay  for  steel  at 
home. 

As  a  businessman.  I've  always  believed 
that  American  industry  can  compete  with 
any  country  in  the  world.  There's  no  reason 
why  we  can't  become  the  world  class  indus 
trial  competitor  we  once  were  But  what  we 
need  is  a  climate  of  fair  play  Unfair  foreign 
competition  deters  our  growth,  it's  the  germ 
that  infects  our  entire  economic  infrastruc 
ture. 

To  give  up  VRAs  without  first  hammering 
out  a  global  agreement  that  bans  unfair 
trade  m  steel  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
Rather,  the  policy  should  be  extended  for 
five  years.  That  would  send  the  strongest 
pos.sible  signal  to  foreign  governments  that 
their  unfair  trade  practices  will  not  go  un 
answered. 

CRITUAL  TO  ECONOMIC  SECl'RITY 

VRA  extension  would  also  insure  that  do 
mestic  steel  companies  continue  to  invest  in 
new  technologies  and  in  the  most  advanced 
equipment  This  is  critical  to  our  nation  s 
economic  security,  and  the  future  growth  of 
my  company  and  other  manufacturers  who 
depend  on  a  fully  competitive  steel  industry 
1  just  hope  Washington  is  listening 


•southern  California.  This  milestone  in 
the  program  represents  not  only  a 
major  accomplishment  for  the  B-2, 
but  also  a  significant  landmark  in  the 
history  of  modern  aviation. 

Myself  and  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  can  remember  the  tran- 
sition from  propeller-driven  aircraft  to 
jets.  That  transition  was  truly  revolu- 
tionary and  the  United  States  led  the 
world.  The  B  2  bomber  is  no  less  a  rev- 
olution in  aircraft  technology  and  the 
United  States  is  still  leading  the  way.  I 
congratulate  the  Air  Force  and  those 
Members  of  this  body  who  have 
worked  .so  hard  to  bring  the  B~2  to 
this  important  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  B-2  is  the  second 
part  of  a  cohesive  strategy  to  breathe 
life  back  into  the  manned  bomber  por- 
tion of  our  strategic  Triad.  The  B-1 
was  step  1.  But  we  all  know  when  the 
B-1  came  on  line  that  it  would  not  be 
able  to  penetrate  against  a  constantly 
improving  Soviet  air  defense  network 
forever.  A  second,  more  capable 
bomber  would  be  required.  That  real- 
ization resulted  in  the  B-2  we  saw  fly 
recently. 

I  fear  that  we  will  now  fall  off  that 
strategy  by  failing  to  continue  on  with 
the  B  2.  Penetrating  manned  bombers 
have  been  at  the  core  of  our  strategic 
deterrence  for  over  40  years.  They 
carry  a  sizable  portion  of  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear arsenal.  Because  they  have  a 
crew  onboard,  they  can  perform  mis- 
sions that  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
SLBM  s.  ICBMs  or  cruise  missiles. 
Manned  bombers  can  be  recalled  after 
launch,  redirected  in  flight,  react  to 
unexpected  defen.ses  in  real  time,  and 
deliver  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
payloads  to  any  number  of  targets. 
Only  bombers  have  these  important 
operational  characteristics. 

Bombers  are  the  only  part  of  the 
Triad  that  have  been  operationally 
employed  since  World  War  II.  We  used 
them  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  even 
though  they  were  as  central  then  to 
nuclear  deterrence  as  they  are  now. 
And.  we  should  use  them  again  if  we 
need  them  because  they  are  so  singu- 
larly effective. 

Mr.  President,  much  will  be  said  con- 
cerning the  B-2  Bomber  over  the  next 
several  weeks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
remember  that  we  must  judge  the  B-2. 
and  whether  or  not  to  go  forward  with 
it.  by  its  contribution  to  both  the  long- 
and  short-term  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  By  that 
yardstick,  the  B-2  is  an  enduring  mili- 
tary advantage  we  cannot  afford  to 
throw  away. 
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STEALTH  BOMBER.  A  VITAL 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  WEAPON 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 

I   speak   for   many   when   I   express  a 

sense    of    excitement    over    the    first 

flight  of  the  B-2  twmber  yesterday  in 


THE  NEED  FOR  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
more  than  halfway  through  the  year 
and  this  particular  legislative  session. 
I  wish   to  express  my  concern  again 


that  a  key  issue  is  not  getting  the  leg- 
islative attention  tt  deserves.  That  at 
least  this  Senator  and,  I  believe,  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  believe  would 
be  necessary. 

That  issue  is  campaign  finance 
reform. 

The  campaign  money  chase  has 
begun  anew  around  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  certainly  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  chase  continues  be- 
cause the  laws  we  are  forced  to  oper- 
ate under  virtually  require  its  continu- 
ation for  political  survival.  It  is  time  to 
call  a  halt  to  this  madness  and  change 
our  laws  now. 

Last  month.  President  Bush  put  for- 
ward his  campaign  finance  reform 
package.  The  President  wants  to  elimi- 
nate most  PAC's,  but  does  not  favor 
overall  spending  limits. 

I  do  not  agree  with  his  proposals  in 
toto  because  they  do  not  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  which,  of  course, 
is  spending  limits  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  are  spending  on  cam- 
paigns, but  at  lesist  the  President  has 
joined  the  debate  and  laid  down  his 
recommendations  which  deserve  con- 
sideration. That  is  more  than  could  be 
said  of  the  previous  administration. 
With  all  the  players  now  suited  up  and 
seemingly  ready  to  play  ball,  let  us 
throw  the  first  pitch  and  get  under- 
way. 

The  real  key  to  campaign  finance 
reform  is  to  limit  campaign  expendi- 
tures. Any  other  end  result  simply 
moves  the  players  around  the  infield 
but  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
ball  game. 

Let  me  review  the  history  a  bit.  A 
1976  Supreme  Court  decision  made  it 
difficult  to  limit  overall  expenditures; 
however,  a  way  has  been  found  to 
overcome  that  obstacle.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  campaign  expendi- 
ture limits  are  unconstitutional  unless 
tied  to  public  financing  similar  to  the 
current  Presidential  system. 

I  have  cosponsored  constitutional 
amendments  in  the  last  two  Congress- 
es to  allow  campaign  spending  limits. 
However,  we  cannot  wait  for  the  years 
it  would  take  to  ratify  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Therefore.  I  have  supported  and  co- 
sponsored  the  key  Senate  bill  which 
would  limit  expenditures,  in  Nebraska, 
for  example,  to  $950,000  in  a  Senate 
general  election.  The  spending  cap  for 
each  State  is  based  on  that  State's 
population. 

As  a  matter  of  reference,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  campaign  expenditures  by 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  candi- 
dates in  the  last  senatorial  election  in 
Nebraska  amounted  to  somewhere  be- 
tween $6  and  $7  million. 

Because  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  and  the  need  for  some  tie  to 
public  financing  of  elections,  I  went  to 
work  on  a  creative  way  to  minimize 
taxpayer  expenditures.  I  authorized 
the  key  change  in  our  Senate  bill  to 


make  public  financing  a  remote  con- 
tingency, rather  than  an  automatic 
feature,  which  would  be  used  only  for 
a  candidate  whose  well  healed  oppo- 
nent breached  the  limit.  In  other 
words,  if  both  candidates  abide  by  the 
stipulated  spending  limits  in  the  bill, 
no  public  financing  would  be  involved. 
And  I  suggest  that  that  is  the  best 
way.  It  would  serve  only  as  an  insur- 
ance policy  to  force  compliance.  Under 
my  amendment,  taxpayer  costs  would 
be  eliminated  or,  at  a  minimum,  great- 
ly reduced.  The  bill  also  contains  an 
aggregate  limit  on  PAC  contributions 
in  Nebraska,  for  example,  of  $191,000. 

Our  Senate  bill  not  only  places 
limits  on  campaign  expenditures,  it 
also  addresses  other  areas  of  concern. 
Campaign  spending  is  not  controlled 
by  the  candidate's  committee  alone. 

The  existing  law  provides  for  "inde- 
pendent expenditures"  by  others  over 
which  candidates  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol and  are  not  figures  in  legal  limita- 
tions. Therefore,  our  bill  tightens  up 
independent  expenditures.  Television 
ads  paid  for  by  independent  expendi- 
tures would  be  required  to  have  that 
fact  continually  displayed  throughout 
the  broadcast.  The  same  rule  would 
apply  to  direct  mailings. 

Our  bill  would  also  prevent  Members 
of  Congress  from  converting  excess 
campaign  funds  for  personal  use.  In 
fact,  the  Senate  just  passed  a  separate 
bill  which  I  cosponsored  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

Additionally,  there  would  be  a  cap 
on  so-called  soft  money  which  can  be 
spent  that  is  based  on  a  State's  popu- 
lation. Candidates  who  abide  by  ex- 
penditure limits  would  be  eligible  for 
lower  mailing  rates  and  the  lowest  rate 
for  broadcast  advertising. 

Candidates  who  refuse  to  abide  by 
the  limits  would  be  required  to  place  a 
disclaimer  on  all  their  advertising  and 
materials  indicating  they  refuse  to 
comply. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  would 
have  a  situation  where  if  one  candi- 
date refused  to  comply  with  the  legal 
campaign  spending  limits,  which  he 
could  do  legally,  he  would  be  required 
on  all  of  his  advertising  to  so  indicate 
that  he  had  not  and  would  not  comply 
with  expenditure  limits  in  the  law.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  strong,  strong. 
convincing  notion,  if  you  will,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  candidate  who  wants 
to  spend,  spend,  spend,  to  elect,  elect, 
elect,  to  have  to  advertise  on  his  own 
expenditure  that  he  was  not  abiding 
by  the  legal  limits  specified  in  the  law. 

This  is  why  there  is  more  to  this 
issue  than  even  placing  a  cap  on  ex- 
penditures by  candidates.  The  current 
law  has  loopholes  big  enough  to  drive 
an  18-wheeler  through.  Negative  ad- 
vertising blitzes  during  the  last  10 
days  of  a  campaign  are  becoming  more 
frequent.  Even  if  such  expenditures 
are  reported  after  an  election,  they 
can  hardly  be  monitored  and.  if  exces- 


sive, would  not  invalidate  the  election. 
In  fact,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion is  still  reviewing  complaints  left 
over  from  the  1986  elections. 

This  is  why  I  fought  so  hard  for  our 
bill  in  the  last  Congress  and  will  do  so 
again  this  year.  It  is  complete  and  true 
Senate  election  reform,  not  just  a  gim- 
mick. It  closes  loopholes  across  the 
board. 

The  $950,000  cap  for  Nebraska  even 
seems  high  and  far  exceeds  what  I 
spent  in  any  of  my  four  statewide  cam- 
paigns; however,  it  is  a  compromise 
figure  I  can  live  with.  Each  of  the  can- 
didates in  the  1988  U.S.  Senate  race  in 
Nebraska,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  spent 
more  than  I  spent  in  all  four  of  my 
successful  statewide  races  combined. 
That  was  on  the  way  to  a  total  $7  mil- 
lion campaign  in  Nebraska  overall. 
Part  of  this  high  cost  was  due,  of 
course,  to  inflation  and  to  the  escalat- 
ing costs  of  television,  radio  and  news- 
print production  and  time.  Campaign 
costs  have  mushroomed  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  negative  character  assas- 
sination techniques  that  unfortunate- 
ly have  become  commonplace,  al- 
though I  have  never  used  them. 

Unfortunately,  our  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  bill  did  not  pass  last 
year  although  a  clear  Senate  majority 
favored  it.  We  tried  unsuccessfully 
seven  times  to  break  a  Republican  fili- 
buster in  the  Senate. 

That  was  most  unfortunate  since 
that  was  the  last  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  affect  the  1990  elections  in  law. 
Ouj  bill  has  been  reintroduced  this 
year  and  I  am  again  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Despite  these  setbacks,  we  must 
begin  to  address  meaningful  campaign 
expenditure  limits  and  other  safe- 
guards quickly.  The  President  now  has 
a  proposal  and  we  have  a  proposal 
what  we  need  is  the  will  to  move 
ahead. 

There  is  room  for  compromise 
within  the  goal  of  limiting  expendi- 
tures. Other  loopholes  must  be  closed 
as  well  and  we  cannot  be  hoodwinked. 
Any  other  so-called  campaign  reform 
is  simply  phony. 

I  have  also  tried  to  lead  the  way  by 
personal  example.  Earlier  this  year. 
Senator  Bob  Kerrey  and  I  introduced 
legislation  to  limit  each  Senator  to  two 
postal  patron  mass  mailings,  or  news- 
letters, per  year. 

I  have  also  returned  over  $2.5  mil- 
lion in  unused  operating  funds  since 
coming  to  the  Senate  in  1979.  In  addi- 
tion to  lessening  the  often-cited  power 
of  incumbency.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
save  taxpayers'  funds  and  will  contin- 
ue to  do  so. 

The  people  want  and  deserve 
change.  Our  system  of  government 
will  be  better  for  it  as  well.  We  need 
also  to  set  an  example  for  States  to 
follow. 

Many,  including  Nebraska,  allow  un- 
limited individual  and  corporate  treas- 
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ury  contributions  for  local  and  State 
elections.  Our  actions  should  encour- 
age States  to  also  enact  limits  to  com- 
plete this  reform  package. 

Today.  I  call  for  the  Senate  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the 
President  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
before  more  valuable  time  is  wasted.  I 
pledge  my  full  and  best  efforts. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


CHANGE  IN  THE  INSURANCE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  a  signifi 
cant  change  recently  took  place  in  the 
insurance  industry.  It  is  a  change  we 
should  be  sure  to  note.  The  Insurance 
Service  Office  [ISO]  recently  an 
nounced  that  it  is  ending  its  past  prac 
tice  of  giving  advisory  rates  to  its  1.400 
participating  insurance  companies. 

In  more  technical  terms.  ISO  will  no 
longer  provide  recommended  factors 
for  marketing  and  overhead  expenses. 
Nor  will  ISO  recommend  factors  for 
such  expenses  to  be  used  with  ISO's 
prospective  loss  costs  in  deriving  insur 
ers'  rates.  Under  the  new  policy,  each 
individual  insurer  will  be  required  to 
evaluate  its  own  expenses,  project 
those  expenses  into  the  future,  and 
select  its  own  particular  provisions  for 
those  expense  items. 

What  this  really  means  is  the  insur- 
ance rate  setting  process  will  be  more 
decentralized  than  in  the  past.  Individ- 
ual insurance  companies  will  be  doing 
their  own  calculations  when  setting 
rates  without  being  guided  from  a  cen- 
tral source.  This  is  a  big  change  which, 
hopefully,  will  have  positive  results 
for  consumers.  This  is  a  big  change 
which  addresses  concerns  by  some 
about  the  insurance  industry.  This  is  a 
big  change  for  which  the  insurance  in- 
dustry deserves  credit  for  responding 
in  a  constructive  good  faith  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  monitor  the  effects  of 
this  change  closely.  In  the  meantime.  I 
also  believe  that  Congress  should 
allow  this  a  fair  chance  to  work.  Its  ef 
fects  should  certainly  be  measured  and 
analyzed  before  embarking  on  any  so- 
called  reform  legislation  of  the  insur- 
ance industry,  such  as  opening  up  the 
McCarran-Perguson  Act. 


COL.  WILLIAM  J.  DICKINSON 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  an 
other  matter.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  today  the  loss  of  Col.  William  J. 
Dickinson  be  brought  to  mind  as  we 
discuss  these  issues  of  Importance  to 
national  defense  and  national  security. 

William  J.  Dickinson,  a  retired 
Marine  Corps  colonel,  dedicated  his 
life  to  seeing  this  country  maintain  its 
strength  so  that  it  could  maintain  its 
freedom. 

I  extend  my  sympathies  to  his 
family  who  survive  him.  his  loss  of  last 
week,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  his 
obituary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  19.  19891 
William  J.  Dickinson.  Marine  Colonex 
William  J  Dickinson.  71.  a  retired  Marine 
colonel  who  served  in  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  II  and  later  had  assignments  in  the 
White  House  and  on  Capitol  Hill,  died  of  an 
aortic  aneurysm  July  10  at  National  Hospi 
Ul  for  Orthopaedics  and  Rehabilitation  in 
Arlington. 

In  1945.  Col  Dickinson,  then  a  young  offi 
cer.  was  an  aide  to  President  Roosevelt. 
When  the  president  died  in  Warm  Springs, 
Ga..  he  commanded  the  honor  guard  aboard 
the  train  that  brought  his  body  to  Washing 
ton  and  later  to  Hyde  Park.  N.Y..  for  burial 
After  serving  briefly  as  an  aide  to  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Col.  Dickinson  settled  in 
Buena  Vista.  Va.  Recalled  to  active  duty  as 
a  Marine  Reserve  officer  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  War  in  1950.  he  remained  on 
active  duty  until  retiring  in  1980.  During 
most  of  that  time  he  lived  in  Buena  Vista 
and  commuted  to  Washington,  returning 
home  on  weekends.  Other  assignments  in 
eluded  brief  periods  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
On  retiring  from  the  service,  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage 
ment  Agency.  In  1981.  he  became  deputy  di 
rector  of  the  Naval  Military  Correspondence 
and  Congressional  Liaison  Office  and  re 
mained  there  until  his  death.  He  also  had 
worked  in  that  office  during  hi.s  Marine 
career. 

Col.  Dickinson  was  born  in  South  Boston. 
Va..  and  reared  in  Buena  Vista.  He  gradual 
ed  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was 
commissioned  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1941. 
During  World  War  II.  he  served  with  the 
1st  Marine  Division  on  Guadalcanal  and 
New  Britain  and  in  other  campaigns.  His 
decorations  included  the  Silver  Star,  three 
Bronze  SUrs  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Nancy  Massie 
Dickinson  of  Buena  Vista,  four  daughters. 
Nancy  L.  Dickinson  of  Newark.  Calif.,  Vir 
ginia  D  Heidel  of  Stephens  City.  Va.,  Jeanie 
D  Wakefield  of  Burtonsville,  Md.,  and 
Martha  D  Burner  of  Charlottesville,  Va., 
and  four  grandchildren 


July  24,  1989 


THE  HONORABLE  MARY  T. 
BROOKS 

Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr,  President.  I  stand 
before  the  Senate  today  to  honor  a 
great  Idaho  lady,  an  individual  who 
has  made  an  enormous  contribution  to 
numismatic  history  in  this  country. 
The  person  I  am  referring  to  is  Mary 
T.  Brooks,  the  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

Mrs.  Brooks  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho.  She  was  appointed  to 
the  Republican  National  Committee  in 
1957  and  was  elected  vice  chairman  in 
1960.  She  served  as  a  state  senator 
from  1966  until  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed her  to  be  Director  of  the  Mint 
in  1969. 

During  her  tenure  as  Mint  Director 
the  Eisenhower  dollar  was  issued,  the 
Bicentennial  coinage  was  authorized 
and  the  1974  Lincoln  aluminum  cent 
was  struck.  Mrs.  Brooks  was  responsi- 
ble for  introducing  the  Mint  series  of 
Presidential  •Mini-medals"  and  pro- 
moted the   10-medal  pewter  series  of 


■Americas  First  Medals"  to  com- 
memorate the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  year  she  was  the  recipient  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion's Medal  of  Merit  for  her  many  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  numis- 
matics. 

Recently.  Mary  Brooks  made  her 
debut  as  the  author  of  a  column. 
"Looking  Back  at  the  Mint.  "  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  12.  1989.  issue  of 
Coin  World.  In  her  first  column.  Mrs. 
Brooks  describes  the  history  of  the 
first  Eisenhower  dollar  including  an 
interesting  account  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill  through  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  this  article  entitled 
"First  Eisenhower  Dollar  Bill  Passes 
Senate  Quietly"  is  of  interest  to  the 
Senate  and  to  all  students  of  numis- 
matic history.  I  therefore  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Coin  World.  July  12.  1989] 
Looking  Back  at  the  Mint 
(By  Mary  T.  Brooks) 
Since  the  country  is  about  to  have  an- 
other  Eisenhower  dollar,   I   will   start   my 
reminiscences  with  the  history  of  the  first 
Eisenhower  dollar.  Looking  back  20  years  Is 
a  long  time. 

When  I  came  to  the  Mint  I  knew  very 
little  about  the  bureaucracy.  I  knew  very 
little  about  the  numismatic  world  but  I  did 
have  a  good  understanding  of  Congress 
from  working  in  my  fathers  office.  Sen. 
John  Thomas,  and  also  from  my  late  hus- 
band. Sen.  Wayland  Brooks  of  Illinois.  I  had 
a  marvelous  predecessor  in  Eva  Adams  who 
sent  me  a  months  supply  of  reading  materi- 
al and  discussed  many  things  with  me. 

Almost  the  first  order  of  business  at  the 
Mint  was  the  issuance  of  an  Eisenhower 
dollar  The  new  coin  was  to  honor  our  most 
beloved  soldier  statesman  for  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  America  and  the  free 
world.  This  was  to  be  the  first  dollar  coin 
produced  since  1935.  We  thought  it  would 
be  the  last  silver-clad  dollar  issued  in  our 
history.  The  decision  to  make  a  dollar  coin 
was  in  response  to  the  public  request  follow 
ing  the  Presidents  death  on  March  28.  1963. 
On  Sept.  16,  1970.  the  Bank  Holding  Act 
was  passed  authorizing  the  use  of  25.500.000 
fine  troy  ounces  of  silver  from  the  stockpile 
to  be  used  for  the  coinage  of  $1  pieces  as  au- 
thorized in  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965.  These 
dollars  were  to  bear  the  likeness  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower.  I  had  known  Ike  person- 
ally and  I  was  thrilled  to  have  this  project 
to  launch. 

Everyone  in  the  Treasury  was  excited. 
Some  even  wanted  to  charge  $20.  We  envi- 
sioned mUlions  of  people  clamoring  for  the 
new  coin  both  in  the  silver-clad  and  the 
copper-nickel.  How  wrong  we  were!  The 
price  of  the  Proof  dollar  was  argued  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  at  Treasury.  It  was 
natural  that  Prank  Gasparro.  our  chief  en- 
graver, do  Ikes  portrait.  He  had  been  our 
chief  sculptor  and  engraver  since  1965.  (The 
reverse  was  the  eagle  landing  on  the  moon.) 
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We  decided  to  produce  20.000,000  Proof 
and  130.000.000  Uncirculated  coins.  Inunedi- 
ately  when  this  news  was  out  we  began  to 
get  complaints  from  the  public  about  the 
$10  price  on  the  Proof  coins.  However,  we 
went  blithely  ahead  with  our  plans.  I  used 
to  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  believ- 
ing I  was  going  to  be  buried  under  an  ava- 
lanche of  mail— all  of  it  about  our  new 
dollar  coin. 

It  was  late  In  Decemt>er  that  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor  at  8 
oclock  at  night  with  about  five  people  on 
the  floor.  As  I  sat  in  the  gallery  watching 
the  passage  of  my  bill  I  thought  how 
strangely  history  is  made.  This  bill  was  pass- 
ing with  almost  no  one  being  aware.  This 
bill  authorized  the  first  dollar  to  t>e  minted 
since  1935! 

On  Dec.  9  the  bill  for  production  finally 
went  to  President  Nixon  for  his  signature. 
He  didn't  sign  the  bill  imtll  the  last  day  of 
1970.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  hold  a  press 
conference  on  New  Year's  Day  and  1  desper- 
ately wanted  the  country  to  know  that  we 
had  been  authorized  to  make  the  Eisenhow- 
er dollar. 

I  called  Mamie  Eisenhower  at  Gettysburg 
and  asked  if  I  could  bring  a  photographer 
and  the  galvanos  of  the  proposed  dollar 
down  to  her  at  Gettysburg.  She  warned  me 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  and  the  snow  was 
drifting  and  we  might  not  be  able  to  get  to 
the  farm  house.  I  had  lived  a  long  time  in 
snow  country.  I  had  a  heavy  car  with  snow 
tires  so  I  went  ahead.  I  took  Roy  Cahoun. 
Larry  Stevens,  my  secretary  (Mike  Siebert). 
her  husband  (Val)  and  Bobbie  Kendall. 

Mrs.  Eisenhower  had  most  of  her  family 
there,  so  we  were  able  to  present  her  the 
framed  galvanos,  and  got  some  lovely  lec- 
tures. She  was  a  very  private  person  so  it 
was  a  great  privilege  to  see  her  in  her  home. 


ILLEGAL  DENKTASH  REGIME 
COMPOUNDS  ITS  CRIMES 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
many  Greek-Americans  and  Cypriot- 
Americans  from  South  Dakota  and 
throughout  the  Nation  are  alarmed  by 
the  situation  in  Cyprus  today.  I  share 
their  concern  regarding  this  potential- 
ly explosive  situation. 

Last  week,  when  1,000  Greek-Cyprl- 
ot  women  crossed  into  the  U.N.-pa- 
troUed  buffer  zone  to  protest  the  15- 
year-old  Turkish  occupation  of  north- 
em  Cyprus,  Turkish-Cypriot  leader 
Rauf  Denktash  threatened  to  cut  off 
U.N. -sponsored  reunification  talks 
imless  the  protest  was  disbanded.  The 
2-day  protest  was  scheduled  to  end 
Thursday.  Unfortunately  for  all  of 
Cyprus,  events  surrounding  the  pro- 
test took  a  drastically  violent  turn. 
Armed  Turkish  soldiers  charged  into 
the  buffer  zone.  Pour  protestors  were 
injured  and  111  were  arrested— includ- 
ing 100  women,  a  Greek  Orthodox 
bishop,  and  three  Western  reporters. 
Those  arrested  were  forced  to  appear 
in  Turkish  courts  but  the  ctufges 
against  them  were  not  disclosed. 
Thousands  more  now  have  Joined  in 
protest  of  the  violence  and  arrests. 
Cypriot  President  Vasslliou  and  the 
Parliament  of  Cypus  have  called  emer- 
gency sessions  to  discuss  responsible 
solutions  to  the  situation. 


At  present,  those  arrested  are  be- 
lieved to  be  safe  and  U.N.  ot>servers 
are  present.  President  "Vassiliou  has 
asked  the  United  Nations  to  seek  the 
immediate  release  of  those  arrested.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment must  act  with  expediency  to 
send  a  clear  message  to  Ankara  stating 
that  Turkish-Cypriots  must  be  dis- 
suaded from  military  actions  and  that 
those  arrested  in  the  Cyprus  buffer 
zone  must  be  released  immediately. 

The  United  States  has  always  felt  a 
responsibility  to  protect  the  personal 
rights  and  freedoms  of  repressed 
people,  wherever  they  live.  The  con- 
denmation  of  human  rights  violations 
has  and  continues  to  be  a  major  policy 
of  our  Government.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  stands  opposed  to  the 
recent  actions  taken  by  Mr.  Denk- 
tash's  troops  against  Greek-Cypriots. 
It  is  my  fervent  desire  that  the  Cyprus 
problem  be  resolved  quickly  so  that  all 
Cypriots  will  be  able  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  live  peacefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Senator  Pell, 
Senator  Sarbanes  and  myself  appear 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
Our  letter  was  sent  today  to  Secretary 
of  State  James  Baker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC,  July  24,  1989. 
Hon.  James  A.  Baker  III. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to 
ask  you  to  seek  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional release  of  the  98  Greek  Cypriot 
women  and  2  priests  who  are  currently 
being  held  by  Turkish  Cypriot  authorities  in 
northern  Cyprus.  These  individuals  were  il- 
legally seized  by  the  Turkish  Cypriot  securi- 
ty forces  after  they  entered  a  chapel  in  an 
old  Catholic  school  in  the  United  Nations' 
buffer  zone.  The  United  States  should  pro- 
test this  Turkish  Cypriot  action  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  United  Nations  forces 
(UNPICYP)  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  buffer  zone  and  Turkish  Cypriot  forces 
have  no  authority  to  operate  within  that 
area. 

Over  the  past  weekend.  Turkish  Cypriot 
authorities  have  demanded  that  the  women 
and  priests  pay  fines  or  spend  additional 
time  in  prison.  All  of  these  individuals  have 
refused  to  pay  the  fines  not  only  because 
they  have  been  wrongfully  detained,  but  be- 
cause any  recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Turkish  Cypriot  courts  might  imply  rec- 
ognition of  the  so-called  'Turkish  Republic 
of  Northern  Cyprus."  These  individuals 
should  not  be  forced  to  choose  between 
spending  additional  time  in  prison  and 
taking  actions  which  imply  recognition  of 
the  so-called  "TRNC"— recognition  that  has 
not  been  granted  by  any  country  except 
Turkey.  We  urge  you  to  take  urgent  action 
to  gain  their  release. 

In  addition  to  helping  gain  the  release  of 
these  individuals,  we  hope  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  urge  the  U.N.  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  prevent  such  a  crisis  from  erupting 
in  the  future.  The  United  Nations  has  long 
protested   Turkish   Cypriot   efforts   to   en- 


croach upon  the  buffer  zone,  but  has  not 
taken  firm  steps  to  prevent  Turkish  Cypriot 
advances.  If  such  incidents  are  to  be  avoided 
in  the  future,  the  U.N.  should  clearly  de- 
marcate the  area  of  the  buffer  zone. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  prevent  this  incident 
from  Jeopardizing  the  ongoing  talks  on 
Cyprus.  Those  tallcs  have  reached  a  critical 
stage  and  we  should  encourage  the  parties 
not  to  abandon  their  efforts  as  a  result  of 
the  current  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  Pressler. 

Paul  Sarbanes. 

Claiborne  Pell. 


RENEWAL  OF  THE  STEEL  VOL- 
UNTARY RESTRAINT  AGREE- 
MENT [VRA]  PROGRAM 
Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  wiU  be  announcing  his 
new  steel  policy  shortly— perhaps  as 
soon  as  tomorrow.  I  can  not  overesti- 
mate the  Importance  of  this  decision. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Steel 
Caucus,  I  introduced  with  my  cochair, 
Senator  Heinz,  S.  378,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  President's  authority  to  enforce 
VRA's  for  5  more  years— this  author- 
ity expires  September  30.  We  have 
t>een  anxiously  awaiting  his  decision. 
In  fact,  I  find  it  unfortunate  that  we 
stUl  don't  have  a  decision  from  the 
President  yet,  in  late  July. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  the 
press  and  editorial  pages  about  the 
l>ending  expiration  of  our  current  steel 
policy.  What  is  too  often  unnoted  is 
that  a  total  of  55  Senators  have  joined 
Senator  Heinz  and  myself  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  to  extend  the  VRA's 
for  another  5  years — demonstrating 
strong,  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Senate  for  this  program. 

Congressman  Jack  Mihitha,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Steel  Caucus,  has 
introduced  an  identical  bill,  HJl.  904, 
and  he  has  246  cosponsors.  Clearly, 
there  is  strong  sentiment  in  both 
Houses  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  this 
successful  program.  As  President  Bush 
said  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Heinz  last 
November,  "a  comprehensive  "VRA 
Program  has  proven  to  be  more  effec- 
tive in  offsetting  unfair  trade  practices 
than  trying  to  counter  these  practices 
on  a  case-by-case  basis."  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  point. 

Since  World  War  II,  world  steel 
trade  has  been  characterized  by  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  market- 
place. This  is  what  brought  about  the 
VRA  Program  in  the  first  place  in 
1984.  It  was  created  by  President 
Reagan  in  1984  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  subsidized  and  dumped  imports 
coming  across  our  borders.  We— the 
administration  and  Congress— finally 
stepped  in  to  do  something  about  the 
devastating  effects  of  these  practices 
on  our  own  workers  and  communities. 
We  moved  to  stop  allowing  foreign 
governments  to  dictate  the  shape  of 
America's  industrial  economy. 
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The  VRA  Program  is  working.  Even 
the  most  die-hard  critics  acknowledge 
that  America's  steel  industry  has  re 
structured,  reinvested,  and  modern 
ized.  Continuous  casting,  one  of  thf 
leading-edge  technologies  Involved  m 
modernizing  the  industry,  is  up  from 
20  to  65  percent  and  heading  toward 
100  percent.  Productivity  is  up  with 
increases  averaging  8  percent  a  year 
this  decade.  Prices  are  lower  on  aver 
age  in  the  United  States  for  domestic 
steel  than  for  European  or  Japanese 
steel.  Capacity  was  reduced  by  over  40 
million  tons  and  almost  250,000  job.s 
were  slashed. 

This  restructuring  was  essential  to 
the    survival    of    the    industry  -from 
1982-86.  the  industry  suffered  $12  bil 
lion  in  losses,  and  even  today,  15  per 
cent  of  the  industry  remains  in  bank 
ruptcy. 

And  VRA's  are  critical  to  the  indus 
try's  ability  to  attract  the  moneys  it 
needs  to  continue  its  reinvestment  pro 
gram— estimates  are  that  $2  billion  a 
year  will  be  required  to  continue  mod 
emizing  efforts.  For  example.  Weirton 
Steel  in  my  State  is  embarking  on  an 
ambitious    $650    million,    5  year    im 
provements  program  which  will  make 
its  steel  100  percent  continuously  cast 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel,  also  in  my 
State,  is  still  in  chapter  11.  and  im 
provements  at  Wheeling-Pitt  may  cOvSt 
close  to  $2  billion.  These  investments 
must  be  made  to  prepare  for  the  com 
petition  in  the  21st  century. 

And.  in  the  meantime,  as  President 
Bush  realizes,  other  countries  have 
continued  their  unfair  practices.  Let 
me  point  out  a  few  examples  that  have 
come  to  my  attention  just  since  the 
President  committed  to  extending 
VRA's  in  November  of  last  year: 

First.  EEC  approved  French  $255.5 
million  steel  subsidy:  Just  2  weeks  ago. 
the  European  Economic  Community 
[EEC]  approved  Prance's  plan  to  grant 
a  $255.5  million  subsidy  to  Usinor-Saci 
lor.  This  subsidy  comes  on  top  of  the 
$9  billion  in  subsidies  already  provided 
to  Usinor-Sacilor  this  decade. 

Second.  EEC  approved  Italian  $3.8 
billion  steel  subsidy:  In  December  1988 
the  EEC  approved  the  Italian  Govern 
ment's  plan  to  give  $3.8  billion  to  the 
state-owned    Finsider    Steel    Co.    The 
EEC  is  currently  considering  an  add! 
tional  $2  billion  subsidy  request,  which 
would  bring  total  subsidies  to  Finsider 
to  more  than  $15  billion  during  the 
1980's.  Despite  such  heavy  subsidiza 
tion.    Finsider    lost    $11    billion    from 
1976  through  1987. 

Third.  Brazil  proposes  $714  million 
subsidy:  This  month,  Brazil  has  pro- 
posed to  bail  out  CSN,  Brazil's  state- 
owned  steel  company,  which  has  been 
stricken  with  lobor  unrest  and  unserv- 
iceable debt  obligations.  CSN  is  part  of 
a  state-run  holding  company.  Sider- 
bras,  which  was  forgiven  $12.2  billion 
in  debts  by  the  Government. 


Fourth.  West  Germany  forgives  $374 
million  of  debts:  In  April  1989  the 
West  German  Government  forgave  a 
steel  company,  Arbed  Saarstahl,  from 
paying  $374  million  in  obligation.s 
owed  to  the  Government.  Interesting 
ly.  the  West  German  Government  in 

1987  protested  EEC  subsidies  to 
French  and  Italian  steel  companies. 

Fifth.  EEC  approves  Spanish  subsi 
dydoan  package  of  more  than  $600 
million  for  carbon  and  specialty  steel 
producers:  Earlier  this  year,  Spain  re 
ceived  EEC  approval  for  a  package  of 
direct  subsidies  and  cut-rate  loans  to- 
taling more  than  $600  million  for 
Spanish  steel  companies. 

Sixth.  British  Steel  is  privatized  on 
concessionary     terms:     In     December 

1988  British  Steel  Corp.  was  privatized 
for  $4  billion,  after  having  received 
$12  billion  in  subsidies  since  1975,  and 
having  had  Government  investments 
of  $1.1  billion  written  off  its  books. 

Seventh.  EEC  approves  Portugal's 
subsidy  for  modernization  plans:  In 
May  1989  Portugal  received  EEC  ap- 
proval for  a  program  to  continue  mod 
ernization  of  its  state-owned  steel  fa- 
cilities which  includes  EEC  loans  and 
Government  equity  infusions. 

It  is  not  in  our  national  interest  to 
unilaterally  disarm  by  ending  the  VRA 
Program  prematurely.  An  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last 
month  entitled  Steel  Industry  Boom 
Set  To  Go  Bust  "  The  article  points 
out  that  excess  capacity  still  exists  in 
the  world  and  quotes  several  expertvS 
as  predicting  a  downturn  in  the  second 
half  of  this  year.  And  it  is  in  a  down- 
turn when  the  VRA's  become  critical- 
when  world-wide  and  U.S.  demand  go 
soft,  the  temptation  to  sell  subsidized 
and  dumped  steel  in  the  United  States 
becomes  irresistible. 

We  must  renew  the  VRA  Program 
Steel  IS  the  backbone  of  our  manufac- 
turing base.  Giving  up  the  VRA  Pro- 
gram without  hammering  out  an  inter- 
national agreement  eliminating  unfair 
trade  practices  in  steel  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake.  VRA's  must  be  the 
stick  that  gets  our  partners  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  to  rid  the  world  mar 
ketplace  of  Government  intervention 
in  steel.  I  urge  the  President  to  honor 
his  commitment  to  the  steel  industry 
and  its  workers,  and  to  renew  the  VRA 
Program  for  the  next  5  years  while  we 
strive  to  reach  a  truly  international 
consensus  for  free  trade  in  steel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  be  printed 
following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  27. 
1989} 

Steel  Industry  Boom  Seems  Set  To  Go 

Bust 

(By  Clare  Ansberry) 

Pittsburgh  -The  party  appears  over  for 
major  U.S.  steelmakers 


In  the  past  two  years,  bellwether  U.S.  pro- 
ducers like  USX  Corp.  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  have  ridden  a  wave  of  economic  pros- 
perity, buoyed  by  favorable  foreign-ex 
change  rates,  concessionary  labor  pacts,  and 
import  re.straints.  At  the  same  time,  their 
major  automobile  and  construction-industr)' 
customers  lapped  up  steel  as  fast  as  the 
streamlined  plants  churned  it  out. 

Bui  the  boom  has  peaked  out,"  contends 
the  Rev.  William  T.  Hogan,  an  industrial  ec 
onomics  professor  and  steel  expert  at  Ford- 
ham  University.  Indeed,  domestic  steel  ship- 
ments this  year  are  expected  to  drop  3.6 
percent  to  about  81  million  tons  from  84 
million  tons  in  1988.  Much  of  the  decline  is 
driven  by  the  sluggish  automotive  market, 
which  isn  t  expected  to  accelerate  soon. 

Since  Jan.  1.  prices  of  certain  critical  raw 
materials  have  risen,  while  many  steel 
prices  have  flattened  or  actually  dropped. 
And  that  is  coming  as  employee  costs- 
fueled  by  recent  or  anticipated  new  labor  ac 
cords- are  on  the  upswing.  Even  the  recent 
turmoil  in  China,  which  imports  between  10 
million  and  15  million  tons  of  steel  a  year 
bodes  ill  for  the  industry. 

UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

The  unanswered  questions:  How  steep  will 
the  decline  be.  and  how  long  will  it  last' 
Each  week,  steel  producers,  economists  and 
customers  .seem  to  vacillate  between  opti 
mism  and  pe.ssimism  debating  just  those 
issues 

Fat  iter  Hogan.  for  one,  doesn't  foresee 
any  precipitous  drop  and.  indeed,  envisions 
a  possible  recovery  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Corey, 
Armco  Inc.s  chief  economist,  .says  the  steel 
mftkers  internal  forecast  favors  some  'kind 
of  mild  recession"  for  steel  starting  late  this 
year  or  in  early  1990.  Factors,  he  explains, 
are  the  sheer  length  of  the  current  expan- 
sion, the  longest  in  the  post-World  War  II 
period,  and  the  dollars  strength  in  the 
spring,  which  damps  demand. 

A  few  wild  cards  could  change  the  picture 
If  the  industrial  worlds  economy  continues 
to  boom,  and  the  dollar  and  interest  rales 
fall.  Mr.  Corey  says  he  may  change  his  steel 
outlook  to  a  soft  landing"  rather  than  a 
mild  recession.  "We  might  have  a  quarter  of 
negative  or  no  growth  but  not  a  recession,' 
he  says. 

Industry  expert  Peter  Marcus  predicts  a 
new  period  of  fierce  restructuring"  in  the 
industry.  The  PaineWebber  Inc.  analyst 
contends  the  technology  revolution  sweep- 
ing steel,  coupled  with  wild  pricing  swings, 
will  precipitate  a  shakeout. 

"Vou're  not  going  to  see  bankruptcies,  but 
people  will  be  abandoning  plants  and  "the 
structure  of  this  industry  is  going  to  be 
highly  volatile." 

Says  one  steel  executive,  "We're  in  for  a 
period  of  slower  growth  and  some  retrench- 
ment. You  can't  run  the  industry  near  ca- 
pacity forever." 

SIGNS  or  CHANGE 

The  signs  of  change  are  evident.  Domestic 
steel  shipments,  while  higher  for  the  year, 
retreated  in  April  from  a  nine-year  high,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute, with  a  6.1 -percent  drop  recorded  for 
steel  service  centers  and  distributors.  One 
trade  group,  the  Precision  Metalforming  As- 
sociation, reports  a  7-percent  slide  in  April 
bookings  and  Greg  Estell.  government  rela- 
tions manager  there,  says  he'd  be  surprised 
if  May  was  any  different. 

Steel  service  centers,  second  only  to  the 
Big  Three  domestic  auto  makers  in  terms  of 
steel  consumption,  worry  about  inventories 
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creeping  upward  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
month,  while  average  daily  shipping  rates 
dropped  3.9  percent. 

•  With  some  products,  the  problem  is  that 
there's  simply  too  much  steel  chasing  orders 
out  there. "  says  Andrew  Sharkey,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Steel  Service  Center  Institute. 
Indeed,  overall  production  in  the  Western 
world  has  increased  an  estimated  20  percent 
since  1987,  while  demand  has  increased  only 
10  percent  to  12  percent,  according  to 
PaineWebber.  Inventories  at  U.S.  steel  mills 
have  been  on  the  rise  every  month  since 
July  1988.  putting  one  industry  barometer- 
inventory  and  unfilled  orders  relative  to 
shipments— at  the  highest  level  since  early 
1987. 

That,  in  turn,  squeezes  margins  and 
prices.  Operating  profit  from  steel  segments 
at  major  producers  dropped  8.9  percent  to 
$663  million  in  the  1989  first  quarter  from 
$722  million  a  year  ago,  even  though  sales 
rose  3.8  percent  to  $8.2  billion  from  $7.9  bil- 
lion. 

DROP  IN  SPOT  PRICES 

Already,  there's  some  indication  that  spot 
prices  on  hot-rolled  unprocessed  sheet  have 
decreased  about  3  percent  to  7  percent,  even 
after  a  $15-a-ton  second-quarter  increase 
didn't  stick.  Armco's  Mr.  Corey  sees  as  much 
as  a  5  percent  drop  in  certain  spot  prices 
over  the  next  six  months.  At  four  of  its  six 
merchant,  or  smaU  bar.  plants.  Nucor  Corp.. 
a  leading  minimill.  cut  its  selling  price  $20  a 
ton  from  about  $320  to  $340  a  ton  on  40  per- 
cent of  its  products  according  to  an  analyst. 
Specialty  Steelmaker  J&L  Specialty  Prod- 
ucts Corp.  gave  price  breaks  on  certain 
stainless  plate  products  even  though  that 
risks  loss  of  profits  and  alienation  of  cus- 
tomers stuck  with  higher-priced  inventory. 
Its  rivals  which  had  pledged  to  stand  firm 
on  prices,  last  week  reluctantly  followed 
suit. 

Some  of  the  downward  pressure  on  prices 
comes  from  the  stronger  dollar  this  year. 
which  erodes  steelmakers'  and  their  export 
quotes  have  dropped  on  average  to  about 
$415  a  ton  from  $450  a  ton  in  recent  weeks, 
according  to  PaineWebber's  Mr.  Marcus. 
The  dollar  sank  last  week,  but  yesterday 
started  climbing  again. 

Still,  the  outlook  for  galvanized  and  other 
higher-priced  products  continues  strong. 
Christopher  Plummer.  who  follows  steel  for 
the  WEFA  Group,  expects  steel  demand  to 
weaken  somewhat  but  not  drastically.  He 
notes  the  current  high  level  of  unfilled  fac- 
tory orders  and  the  expected  6  percent  rise 
this  year  in  capital  spending  by  manufactur- 
ers. While  such  outlays  would  fall  below  last 
years  10%  increase,  they  would  be  strong 
nonetheless. 

Industry  seers  don't  expect  an  industry- 
wide collapse  as  occurred  in  the  early  and 
mid-1980s.  Steelmakers  have  closed  unprof- 
iUble  plants,  adopted  money-saving  tech- 
nology, and  diversified  Into  non-cyclical 
businesses.  Inventories  are  much  lower  than 
in  the  early  1980s,  so  that  even  If  there  is  a 
recession  the  impact  would  be  milder. 

"Believe  it  or  not,  even  in  a  severe  reces- 
sion, we  think  most  steelmakers  would  stay 
profitable."  contends  analyst  Charles  Brad- 
ford, with  Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets. 


CARL  YASTRZEMSKI'S  INDUC- 
TION INTO  THE  BASEBAlli 
HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  us  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  throughout  New  England 


that  Fenway's  finest,  Carl  Yastrzem- 
ski,  was  inducted  into  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  yesterday  in  Coopers- 
towns,  NY. 

For  years,  Boston  and  the  entire 
baseball  world  were  awed  by  the  in- 
comparable Yaz  and  his  23  magnifi- 
cent seasons  with  the  Red  Sox.  With 
achievement  after  crowning  achieve- 
ment, he  molded  an  athletic  record 
that  may  never  be  equaled  in  baseball 
again.  His  election  and  induction  into 
the  Hall  of  Fame  represent  a  well-de- 
served culmination  of  his  brilliant 
career. 

It  is  said  that  great  teams  win  the 
World  Series,  but  only  the  greatest 
players  go  to  the  Hall  of  Fame.  What 
a  remarkable  distance  Yaz  has  trav- 
eled—from a  young  child  hitting  pota- 
toes with  a  stick  behind  the  family 
bam,  to  one  of  the  greatest  left  field- 
ers of  all  time.  His  brilliant  hitting  and 
equally  brilliant  mastery  of  the  Green 
Monster  at  Fenway  Park  have  now 
earned  him  the  highest  accolade  that 
any  professional  baseball  player  can 
receive— induction  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

There  is  something  else  about  Yaz 
that  needs  to  be  said.  Although  he  is  a 
legend  for  his  achievements  on  the 
field,  he  deserves  equally  high  re- 
known  for  the  dignity,  grace,  and 
character  with  which  he  performed 
both  on  and  off  the  field.  There  seem 
to  be  many  sports  stars  these  days,  but 
few  sports  heroes.  But^j^arl  Yastrzem- 
ski  is  both— he  is  an  authentic  hero 
and  role  model— not  only  for  genera- 
tions of  young  baseball  fans  but  for 
citizens  of  all  ages  in  all  walks  of  life. 
And  that  may  be  the  greatest  of  all  his 
achievements. 

I  commend  Carl  Yastrzemski  and 
the  entire  Yastrzemski  family  for  this 
happy  occasion  in  their  lives.  He  has 
been  that  rarest  of  all  baseball  play- 
ers—a diamond  of  the  diamond.  His 
career  is  now  enshrined  for  all  time  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fans  and  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  for  morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 


NATIONAL     DEFENSE     AUTHORI- 
ZATION       ACT        FOR        FISCAL 
YEARS  1990  AND  1991 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the   previous  order,   the  Senate   will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1352.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Dixon. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dixon  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1379  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  1352. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate,  S. 
1352,  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and 
1991.  This  bill  provides  the  authoriza- 
tion required  in  law  for  almost  all  of 
the  major  functions  under  the  juris- 
diction of  our  Comjnittee  on  Armed 
Services,  including  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Nuclear  Weapons  F»ro- 
grams;  and  the  Military  Construction 
Program. 

Two  years  ago  at  the  beginning  of 
the  100th  Congress,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conmiittee  reported  the  first  2- 
year  authorization  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  President  Reagan 
submitted  a  2-year  budget  request  for 
the  Defense  Department  in  January, 
and  President  Bush's  budget  amend- 
ment in  April  endorsed  this  biennial 
approach  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  This  year  the  committee  again 
recommends  authorization  of  national 
defense  programs  for  a  2-year  period. 

The  committee's  work  on  the 
second-year  of  this  2-year  budget  was 
made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
the  April  budget  simmiit  agreement 
between  Congress  and  the  President 
covered  only  1  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year 

1990.  Without  agreement  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  on  an 
overall  National  Defense  figure  for 
fiscal  year  1991,  the  committee  was 
not  able  to  authorize  the  total  Nation- 
al  Defense   Program   for   fiscal   year 

1991.  However,  we  continue  to  believe 
that  2-year  budgeting  will  not  only  im- 
prove congressional  oversight  of  de- 
fense programs  but  also  achieve  long- 
term  savings  and  better  management 
as  the  Defense  Department  stabilizes 
its  planning  and  procurement. 

For  fiscal  year  1990,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  authorizes  programs 
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totaling  $305.5  billion  in  budget  au 
thority,  the  level  agreed  to  in  the 
budget  sununit  agreement.  For  fiscal 
year  1991,  the  committee  has  approved 
85  percent  of  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion request.  The  committee  focused 
its  work  on  the  second  year  of  the 
budget  request  on  stable,  noncontro- 
versial  programs,  and  activities.  F»ro- 
grams  and  activities  not  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1991  were  not  done  so  with 
prejudice  as  to  their  merits. 

BDDCer  IMPACT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  BILL 

Mr.    President,    the    committee    be 
lieves  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today    meets    the    budget    authority 
target  of  $305.5  billion  and  the  outlay 
target  of  $299.2  billion  contained   in 
the  bipartisan  budget  agreement  and 
the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolution. 
Most  Members  are  aware  that   the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  outlays  for  the  Defense 
Department    in    the    amended    fiscal 
year  1990  budget  will  be  $3.8  billion 
higher  than  the  administration  esti 
mate  and  the  outlay  level  in  the  bipar- 
tisan budget  agreement.  I  have  urged 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  as  well  as 
people  at  the  White  House  to  get  CBO 
and  DOD  together,  as  well  as  OMB. 
discuss  why  this  estimating  difference 
exists,  and  to  see  if  some  resolution  is 
not  possible. 

This    continuing    technical    scoring 
difference  threatens   to  cause  major 
disruptions   in  our   national   security 
policy.  Since  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  hit  both  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  target  as  estimated  by  CBO  in 
the  bipartisan  budget  agreement,  we 
faced    two    equally    unpleasant    pros- 
pects  in   marking   up   this   bill.    One 
choice,  either  cutting  fiscal  year  1990 
defense  budget  authority  by  $8  to  $10 
billion  below  the  level  of  the  biparti- 
san budget  agreement  to  get  the  nec- 
essary $3.8  billion  in  outlay  savings;  or 
cutting       faster-spending       accounts, 
which  are  personnel,  operations,  and 
maintenance,    and    adding    funds    to 
slower  spending  investment  accounts. 
This  approach  would  let  us  meet  both 
the     budget     authority     and     outlay 
target  of  the  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
ment, but  it  would  also  drastically  re- 
order our  defense  priorities  in  ways  no 
one  would  support. 

We  believe  the  committee  bill  solves 
this  dUemma  by  putting  a  mandatory, 
legal  ceiling  on  expenditures  or  out- 
lays in  the  Defense  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  This  binding  expend! 
ture  ceiling  will  force  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  manage  its  obligations  in 
order  to  live  within  the  outlay  target 
of  the  bipartisan  budget  agreement 
and  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  Etefense  Department  has 
maintained  all  along  that  their  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1990  meets  this  outlay 
target— this  provision  will  simply  make 
sure  that  they  live  up  to  their  word. 


COMMITTEE  PRIORITIES  IN  THE  MARKUP 

Mr.  Presdient.  we  are  reaching  a 
point  where  unless  we  have  some 
common  sense  applied  to  this  problem 
we  are  becoming  very  counterproduc- 
tive in  our  budget  approach. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  very  easy 
for  the  committee  to  meet  the  budget 
authority  and  the  outlay  targets  given 
to  us  by  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  if  we,  for 
instance,  put  in  three  or  four  new- 
ships  that  spend  out  at  a  very  slow 
rate,  over  6  or  7  years,  which  would 
obligate  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
for  a  lot  more  in  future  years  in  de- 
fense expenditures  while  at  the  same 
time  cutting  the  pay  or  cutting  the  op- 
erations and  maintenance,  which  are 
fast-spending  accounts. 

We  could  meet  the  budget  authority 
and  outlay  targets  by  doing  that,  but 
it  would  be  counterproductive  to  our 
national  security  and  also  counterpro- 
ductive to  deficits  in  future  years.  We 
would  be  increasing  the  deficits  in 
future  years  in  order  to  meet  an 
outlay  target  in  this  year. 

I  want  to  commend  Secretary 
Cheney  for  the  approach  that  he  took 
in  meeting  the  targets  of  the  biparti- 
san budget  agreement.  He  realized 
that  the  budget  pressures  facing  the 
Defense  Department  required  a  long- 
term,  multiyear  approach  and  could 
not  be  dealt  with  simply  on  a  1-year 
basis.  This  long-term  approach  is  es- 
•sential  if  we  are  to  bring  the  strategy 
and  programs  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment back  in  line  with  fiscal  reality. 

Secretary  Cheney  s  priorities  in  this 
budget  were  ensuring  the  continued 
well-being  of  our  uniformed  personnel: 
preserving  the  gains  in  readiness  and 
sustainability  of  our  forces,  even  if  it 
means  reducing  their  overall  size; 
maintaining  efficient  production  rates 
of  weapons  systems,  even  if  major  pro- 
curement programs  must  be  terminat- 
ed: and  continuing  the  modernization 
of  our  strategic  land-based  missiles. 

The  authorization  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  endorses  these  prior- 
ities. The  committees  actions  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Senate  Report  101- 
81,  which  accompanies  S.  1352.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  summarize 
some  of  the  committee's  actions  in  this 
bill. 

PROGRAM  TERMINATIONS 

For  several  years  the  committee  has 
criticized  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  stretching  out  procurement  of 
many  weapon  systems.  Too  many  pro- 
grams were  initiated  when  budget  pro- 
jections were  unrealistically  high  in 
the  early  1980s.  In  the  face  of  tighter 
budgets.  previous  administrations 
chose  to  stretch  out  procurement, 
exacerbating  the  enormous  inefficien- 
cies in  many  of  our  major  weapon  pro- 
duction lines.  The  fewer  numbers  pro- 
duced, the  higher  the  unit  costs. 

Secretary  Cheney  took  a  controver- 
sial step  in  his  amended  budget  re- 
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quest  by  recommending  termination  of 
eight  major  new  weapon  systems. 

Not  really  new.  but  they  are  being 
terminated  at  a  time  where  they  are 
producing  new  units  and  these  are.  of 
course,  very  controversial  cuts.  They 
are;  V-22  tiltrotor,  F-14  D  (new  pro- 
duction), F-15E  (after  fiscal  year 
1991),  AH -64  (after  fiscal  year  1991) 
Army  Helicopter  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, M88  Recovery  Vehicle,  SSN-688 
submarine,  and  the  Phoenix  missile 
(after  fiscal  year  1990), 

These  program  terminations  repre- 
sented $3  billion,  or  30  percent,  of  the 
budget  savings  Secretary  Cheney  had 
to  achieve  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and  28 
percent  of  the  total  savings  made  by 
the  Defense  Department  in  the 
amended  budget  request  over  the  5- 
year  defense  plan. 

The  committee  spent  considerable 
time  debating  and  reviewing  these  pro- 
grams. We  concluded  that  all  of  them 
with  the  exception  of  the  V-22,  shoulci 
be  terminated  as  recommended  by  Sec- 
retary Cheney. 

With  respect  to  the  V  22,  the  com- 
mittee provided  $255  million  of  re- 
search and  development  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1990  to  complete  the  flight  test 
program  for  the  V-22. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  people  say 
there  is  commercial  potential  there  I 
hope  there  is.  But  that  potential  will 
never  be  realized  if  the  program  is  not 
completed  in  terms  of  flight  testing. 
(Mr.  FORD  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  NUNN.  If  a  substantial  commer- 
cial market  for  the  V-22  is  demon- 
strated, and  if  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  committee  are  an- 
swered satisfactorily,  the  committee 
will  reconsider  the  issue  of  whether 
the  program  is  affordable  for  our  de- 
fense needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  voted 
by  a  wide,  bipartisan  margin  to  sup- 
port these  program  terminations. 
Unless  the  Senate  gives  us  different 
instructions  during  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  we  intend  to  strongly  argue  the 
committee  position  in  conference  with 
the  House,  since  the  House  has  added 
many  of  these  terminated  programs 
back  into  the  budget. 
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STRATEGIC  KORCES  AND  NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

The  committee  carefully  reviewed 
the  amended  budget  request  for  stra- 
tegic forces  this  year,  particularly  the 
programs  that  make  up  our  strategic 
triad  and  the  Department  of  Energy's 
defense  programs.  Meeting  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  environmental 
restoration  needs  required  a  transfer 
of  funds  from  Department  of  Defense 
strategic  programs,  which  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  sustaining  the  strate- 
gic modernization  program  within  an 
already  constrained  budget. 

The  committee  approved  funds  as 
requested  by  the  administration  for 
the  modernization  of  the  land-based 
ICBM  force  and  for  the  Trident  sub- 


marine programs.  The  committee  In- 
creased funds  for  the  procurement  of 
Trident  II  missiles  to  bring  the  pro- 
duction rate  closer  to  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  Navy  2  years  ago  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

The  committee  established  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  restrictions  on  the 
obligation  of  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  B-2  aircraft  in  the  current  low 
rate  initial  production  phase.  These 
restrictions  are  tied  to  demonstrated 
flight  milestones,  such  as  first  flight, 
completion  of  the  initial  block  of 
flight  testing,  and  initiation  of  low  ob- 
servable testing.  The  committee  re- 
duced the  procurement  funding  re- 
quested for  the  B-2  by  $300  million  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  and  directed  a  clarifi- 
cation in  the  process  by  which  respon- 
sibilities for  correction  of  deficiencies 
in  the  production  of  the  aircraft,  if 
any,  are  determined. 

For  the  advanced  cruise  missile,  the 
committee  fenced  funding  until  the 
missile  demonstrates  improved  flight 
test  performance.  The  committee  also 
applied  the  fly-before-buy"  principle 
to  the  B-1  modification  program  by 
limiting  modifications  to  the  aircraft's 
electronic  countermeasures  system  to 
six  aircraft,  and  mandating  a  flight 
test  program  as  a  condition  for  further 
modifications  to  the  aircraft  fleet. 

The  committee  authorized  a  total  of 
$4.5  billion  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  research  in  the  Defense  and 
Energy  Departments,  a  reduction  of 
$66  million  from  the  combined  amend- 
ed budget  request.  The  committee 
again  extended  the  restriction  on  SDI 
development  and  testing  which  re- 
quires the  Defense  Department  to  con- 
duct SDI  consistent  with  the  plan  it 
submitted  to  Congress  this  year.  In  a 
hearing  last  month,  administration 
witnesses  testified  that  the  plan  would 
not  involve  any  development  or  testing 
under  the  so-called  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

In  the  national  security  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  com- 
mittee provided  $418  million  above  the 
budget  request  for  environmental  res- 
toration and  waste  operations  activi- 
ties to  speed  the  cleanup  of  the  exten- 
sively contaminated  facilities  in  the 
nuclear  weapons  complex. 

The  amount  of  $418  million  is  a  lot 
of  money,  but  this  is  only  a  small 
down  payment  on  the  bills  that  we 
face  in  cleaning  up  the  nuclear  mess 
that  has  accumulated  over  the  years. 

The  committee  also  added  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  budget  request  to  fund  the 
creation  of  a  new  program  to  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  innovative 
cleanup  technologies,  for  a  total  of 
$1,819  billion  In  waste  cleanup  ac- 
counts. 

Additional  envlromnental.  safety 
and  management  provisions  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  include  es- 
tablishment of  a  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed Blue  Ribbon  Task  Group  to 


review  the  long-term  funding  of  and 
requirements  for  environmental  resto- 
ration and  defense  waste  activities; 
special  personnel  management  author- 
ity for  critical  DOE  positions;  regular 
reporting  requirements  for  major  na- 
tional security  programs;  5-year  plan- 
ning for  all  DOE  defense  programs; 
authorization  of  a  management  train- 
ing program;  and  recognition  that  en- 
vironmental restoration  is  one  of  the 
major  missions  of  DOE's  national  se- 
curity progTf jns. 

Mr.  President,  these  environmental, 
safety  and  management  provisions, 
along  with  authorization  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  cleanup  funds,  were  reported  as 
a  separate  bill  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bill. 

We  are  doing  that  for  several  rea- 
sons, but  one  of  the  reasons  is  we  want 
everyone  to  focus  on  this  cleanup 
problem  and  focus  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  going  to  be  required 
over  the  long  haul  for  this  major 
effort. 

In  the  nuclear  materials  programs, 
the  committee  fully  funded  the  new 
production  reactor  program.  The  com- 
mittee also  reduced  funding  for  the 
special  isotope  separation  [SIS] 
project  by  $75  million  in  recognition  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy's  decision  to 
prepare  an  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  SIS  test  facility,  de- 
laying the  construction  program  by  at 
least  1  year.  The  committee  further 
required  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
certify  that  the  SIS  technology  has 
been  proven  and  that  all  environmen- 
tal requirements  have  been  met  before 
construction  funds  beyond  those  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  are  obligated. 

I  want  to  conunend  Senator  Exon 
and  Senator  Thurmond  for  their 
strong  and  capable  leadership  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Forces  and 
Nuclear  Deterrence. 

COirVDITIONAL  PORCES  AND  ALLIANCE  DEFENSE 

In  the  area  of  conventional  pro- 
grams, the  committee  made  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  restore  major 
stretch-outs  in  munitions  programs; 
we  will  be  having  an  amendment  on 
that  one  this  afternoon;  to  accelerate 
the  Army's  efforts  to  recapture  U.S. 
advantages  in  the  armor-antiarmor 
balance;  and  to  implement  needed 
changes  in  tactical  aviation. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
reductions  in  advanced  conventional 
munitions  proposed  in  the  budget  are 
militarily  unwise  and  economically  un- 
sound. The  Commanders  in  Chief 
from  the  principal  war-fighting  com- 
mands face  serious  shortages  of  these 
critical  weapons.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  missile  production  would 
have  raised  unit  costs  and  nullified 
any  benefits  from  dual-source  compe- 
tition. The  price  of  five  key  munitions 
programs,  for  example,  increased  by 
19  percent  in  fiscal  year  1990  because 
of  program  stretchouts.  As  a  result. 


the  committee  authorized  an  increase 
in  the  fiscal  year  1990  purchase  of  the 
Army  Tactical  Missile  System 
[ATACMSl,  Hellfire,  Stinger,  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  System  [MLRSl  rock- 
ets. TOW,  and  HARM  mlssUes.  This 
munitions  initiative  was  reported  by 
the  committee  as  a  separate  bill  and 
will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  and  indeed  I  hope  we  will  be 
voting  on  that  later  this  afternoon. 

The  committee  also  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  help  the  Army  im- 
prove its  armor-antiarmor  capability. 
The  committee  added  fvmds  for  the 
block  II  M-1  tank  upgrade  program; 
the  Heavy  Forces  Modernization  Pro- 
gram; research  and  development  of 
electromagnetic  gun  technology;  and 
the  use  of  the  fiber  optic  guided  mis- 
sile for  antiarmor  missions. 

The  committee  found  that  the  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps  emphasize  re- 
search suid  development  of  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  systems  at  the  expense  of 
weapons  and  equipment  for  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  and  marine.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  effectiveness 
of  our  Nation's  foot  soldiers  can  be  sig- 
nificantly increased  through  more  ag- 
gressive efforts  to  identify  and  pur- 
chase, as  well  as  develop,  better  weap- 
ons and  equipment  for  our  soldiers 
and  marines.  These  efforts  should  in- 
clude surveying  foreign  armies  and 
commercial  sources  for  items  that  can 
be  procured  off  the  shelf. 

We  do  not  have  to  invent  everything 
and  have  Army  specifications  or 
Marine  specifications  for  every  piece 
of  equipment.  We  need  to  go  ahead 
and  make  decisions  and  get  some  good 
equipment  out  there  to  the  people 
who  have  to  do  the  fighting  if  there 
ever  is  a  war. 

The  conunittee  authorized  $30  mil- 
lion in  research  and  development 
funds  for  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
to  develop  lighter,  more  lethal  infan- 
try weapons;  better,  lighter  antiarmor 
weapons;  and  improved  field  gear  and 
equipment. 

The  committee  also  continued  its 
emphasis  on  improving  equipment  for 
the  Reserve  and  National  Guard.  The 
committee  approved  $397  million  for 
additional  equipment  in  this  area 
above  the  amount  requested  in  the 
budget. 

These  two  initiatives— the  Soldier/ 
Marine  Enhancement  Program  and 
the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  pro- 
curement initiative— were  reported  as 
separate  bills  by  the  committee,  and 
will  be  offered  as  amendments  to  this 
bill  during  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Senator  Levin  and  Senator  Wilson. 
the  chairman  and  ranlung  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conventional 
Forces  and  Alliance  Defense,  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  their  hard 
work  in  this  area. 
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PROJECTION  FORCES  AND  REGIONAL  DErENSE 

The  committee  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $23.5  billion  for  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Projection  Forces  and  Regional  De- 
fense Subcommittee,  the  same  level  as 
the  amended  budget  request. 

For  programs  other  than  fleet  ballis 
tic  missile  submarines,  the  committee 
recommended  $8.4  billion  in  the  Navy 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  account 
for  the  construction  of  16  ships  and 
the  conversion  of  2  others.  Ships  au 
thorized  for  construction  were  one 
688-class  submarine:  five  DDG-51clas.s 
guided  missile  destroyers;  three  mine 
countermeasures  ships;  one  MHC  51 
class  coastal  minehunter;  one  cargo 
variant  of  the  LSD-41-class  landing 
ship  dock;  one  TAGOS  ocean  surveil- 
lance ship;  one  AOE-6-clasi>  fa.st 
combat  support  ship;  and  three  AGOR 
oceanographic  research  ships.  Four 
teen  landing  craft  air  cushion  vehicles 
were  recommended  for  authorization. 

Advance   procurement   for  one   fast 
sealift  ship  was  recommended,  as  well 
as  advance  procurement  for  two  SSN 
21-class  submarines  and  one   LHD  1 
class  amphibious  assault  ship.  Author 
ization  of  funds  was  recommended  for 
the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  .service 
life   extension   program    and    for   the 
jumbo  conversion  of  one   fleet   oiler. 
Funds  to   provide  a  moored  training 
ship     for    nuclear    propulsion     plant 
training  were  recommended  as  well. 

For  strategic  airlift,  the  committee 
recommended  authorization  of  $885.2 
million  in  research  and  development 
and  $1.42  billion  in  procurement  for 
the  C-17  transport  aircraft  program. 
Six  aircraft  will  be  procured  in  fiscal 
year  1990. 

Finally,  funding  for  research  and  de 
velopment  programs  and  procurement 
of   equipment    for   special    operation.s 
forces  were  recommended  as  request 
ed. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Kenne 
DY  and  Senator  Cohen,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Projection 
Forces  Subcommittee,  for  their  leader 
ship  in  this  important  area. 

DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  committee's  review  of  the  De 
fense  Department's  technology  base 
and  industrial  preparedness  program 
indicated  that,  while  there  have  been 
some  improvements,  there  remains  a 
lack  of  clear  priorities,  insufficient 
long-term  planning,  and  inadequate 
funding  in  this  area.  The  committee  is 
concerned  that  unless  these  trends  are 
reversed,  the  Department,  and  the 
supporting  defense  industrial  base, 
will  not  be  capable  of  either  develop- 
ing or  producing  the  weapon  systems 
needed  to  meet  future  threats. 

As  in  past  years,  the  committee  is 
recommending  increased  funding  for 
several  important  technology  pro- 
grams, including  digital  gallium  arse- 
nide; high  temperature  superconduc- 
tors;   high    resolution    displays;    high 


performance  computers;  manufactur- 
ing technology;  concurrent  engineer- 
ing; and  x-ray  lithography.  A  total  of 
$296  million  was  authorized  to  contin- 
ue the  balanced  technology  initiative 
to  develop  and  deploy  revolutionary 
conventional  weapons  technologies. 
The  committee  believe.s  these  pro- 
grams have  excellent  potential  to 
make  a  significant  impact  on  the  capa 
bilities  of  future  weapon  s.vstems. 

The  committee  remains  concerned 
over  the  ability  of  the  Defense  Depart 
ment  laboratories  to  adequately  sup- 
port the  technology  base  and  weapons 
.system  acquisition  process.  The  com- 
mittee bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  establish  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  each  service  to  evaluate  labo- 
ratory performance  gains  where  labo- 
ratory management  is  given  greater 
flexibility,  authority,  and  accountabil- 
ity. 

Confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  De- 
fease Department  to  develop  and  ac- 
quire new  weapons  has  been  repeated- 
ly shaken  as  a  result  of  cost  overruns, 
delays,  defective  products,  fraud,  and 
difficulties  in  attracting  and  retaining 
quality  people  to  the  acquisition  work 
force.  In  1986.  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion described  the  system  as  funda- 
mentally ill'  and  prescribed  a  series  of 
reforms  to  streamline  the  acquisition 
process  This  year  the  committee  re 
ceived  disturbing  testimony  about  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Department's  imple- 
mentation of  the  Packard  Commission 
reforms.  Little  progre.ss  has  been  made 
in  streamlining  the  acquisition  proc- 
e.ss.  making  greater  u.se  of  commercial 
products,  and  improving  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  Departments  regula 
tory  reform  proce.ss. 

The  committee  is  recommending  a 
number  of  provisions  to  address  these 
problems,  including  measures  concern- 
ing simplification  of  the  source  selec 
tion  process;  use  of  streamlined  proce- 
dures for  procurement  of  off-the- 
shelf  items,  consolidation  of  report 
ing  requirements;  development  of  uni- 
form rules  on  the  treatment  of  sensi- 
tive procurement  information,  and  re- 
vision of  the  Defense  Enterprise  Pro- 
gram concept  to  promote  procurement 
reform. 

Witnesses  at  the  committees  hear- 
ings on  defense  acquisition  policy  con- 
sistently stressed  the  need  to  give  the 
highest  priority  to  acquisition  person- 
nel reform.  This  bill  includes  provi- 
sions establishing  alternative  person- 
nel management  demonstration  pro- 
grams; providing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  authority  to  remove  the  pay 
cap  now  imposed  on  former  military 
personnel  who  choose  to  work  as  civil- 
ians for  the  Department;  authorizing 
special  pay  for  a  limited  number  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers  in  critical  posi- 
tions; and  requiring  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  issue  rules  clarifying  the 
impact  of  various  postemployment  re- 
strictions on  DOD  personnel. 
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I  want  to  commend  Senator  Binga- 
MAN  and  Senator  Wallop  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Industry  and  Technol- 
ogy which  overseas  these  critical  areas 
of  our  defense  effort. 

RE.1DINESS.  SUSTAINABII.ITY  AND  SUPPORT 

This  area  of  the  Defense  budget  in- 
cludes the  operation  and  maintenance 
accounts;  spare  parts  and  ammunition 
procurement;  defense  stock  funds;  and 
military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing. The  budget  request  included  a 
total  of  $108.8  billion  for  these  activi- 
ties in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  authorizes  the  full  amount 
requested. 

In  reviewing  the  budget  request  in 
this  area,  the  committee  identified 
those  programs  where  funding  short- 
falls will  cause  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability  problems  in  the  future,  and, 
where  possible,  found  offsets  in  lower 
priority  programs  to  increase  funding 
in  these  areas.  The  committee  ap- 
proved increases  above  the  amend- 
ment budget  request  for  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  depot  maintenance  pro- 
grams: for  supply  activities:  for  ammu- 
nition; and  for  spare  parts  to  repair 
the  extensive  damage  to  the  Army  hel- 
icopter fleet  sustained  during  the 
severe  storm  at  Fort  Hood.  TX  on 
May  13.  1989. 

Funding  for  overseas  military  con- 
struction programs  was  reduced  in 
light  of  uncertainties  over  future  over- 
seas deployments  of  U.S.  forces.  The 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  author- 
izes $300  million  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $500  million  in  fiscal  year  1991  to 
begin  the  process  of  closing  and  re- 
aligning military  bases  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Base  Realignment  and  Closures. 

Senator  Dixon  and  Senator  Gorton, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness.  Sustainability  and  Support, 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their 
strong  efforts  to  preserve  the  readi- 
ness and  sustainability  of  our  military 
forces. 
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MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 

The  committee's  actions  on  manpow- 
er and  personnel  were  guided  by  the 
general  philosophy  that  it  should  sup- 
port the  hard  choices  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  had  to  make  in  arriving  at  the 
amended  budget  level.  The  committee 
sought  to  ensure  that  the  gains  in  per- 
sonnel readiness  were  protected;  that 
manning  levels  adequately  supported 
the  progranuned  force  structure;  and 
that  military  personnel  were  treated 
fairly  in  terms  of  compensation  and 
benefits. 

In  the  area  of  manpower  strengths, 
the  Department  of  Defense  requested 
an  active  duty  end  strength  of 
2,121.500  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  an 
active  duty  end  strength  of  2.120,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  The  committee  re- 


duced the  requested  active  duty  end 
strengths  by  1,305  in  both  fiscal  years. 

The  committee  supported  the  in- 
creases requested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  part-time  and  full-time 
manning  in  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  needed  to  accommodate  the 
transfer  of  certain  missions  from  the 
Active  to  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  Forces. 

In  a  package  of  improvements  to 
military  pay  and  benefits,  the  commit- 
tee approved  a  3.6-percent  pay  raise 
for  military  personnel  and  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  aviation  career  incen- 
tive pay  to  aid  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  retaining  military  aviators.  In 
addition,  the  committee  increased  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  the  Army  can 
pay  above  the  basic  GI  bill  benefits  to 
assist  the  Army  in  recruiting  quality 
enlistees  in  critical  skills.  The  commit- 
tee also  increased  the  selective  reen- 
llstment  bonus  ceiling  from  the  cur- 
rent $30,000  to  $45,000  to  help  the 
Navy  retain  nuclear  qualified  person- 
nel. 

In  the  area  of  health  care  for  mili- 
tary persormel  and  their  families,  the 
committee  approved  a  number  of  ini- 
tiatives to  enhance  the  recruiting  and 
retention  of  military  health  care  pro- 
viders. This  is  one  of  our  critical  needs. 
In  addition,  the  committee  approved 
several  initiatives  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  health  care  and  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  health  care  delivery  to 
military  persormel  and  their  families. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Senator 
Glenn  and  Senator  McCain  for  their 
excellent  work  as  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other 
provision  of  the  bill  which  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Section  908  of  the  committee  bill  es- 
tablishes a  nine  member,  independent 
Commission  to  make  a  systematic, 
comprehensive  study  of  the  concept  of 
national  service.  Three  members  of 
the  Commission  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  six  members  by  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress. 

This  Commission  wiU  survey  the 
community  needs  that  could  be  met 
through  a  program  of  national  service; 
determine  the  costs  as  well  as  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  the  nation  of  such  a 
program:  and  make  recommendations 
on  the  advisability  of  different  types 
of  national  service  programs  and  how 
such  programs  could  be  implemented. 
The  provision  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  report  its  findings  to  the 
Nation  by  February  15,  1991,  and  re- 
quires the  President  to  provide  his 
written  views  on  the  report  90  days 
after  its  publication. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
earlier  comment  that  the  committee 
believes  this  bUl  meets  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  targets  of  the  bi- 
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partisan  summit  agreement  and  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolution. 
This  means  that  any  amendment  that 
adds  money  to  the  bill  will  cause  the 
bill  to  be  over  the  budget  targets.  For 
that  reason,  the  committee  will  gener- 
ally oppose  any  amendment  that  adds 
additional  budget  authority  or  outlays 
to  the  bill  unless  the  amendment  in- 
cludes offsets  to  pay  for  the  add-on. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Warner,  for  all  of 
his  assistance.  The  committee  voted 
imanlmously  to  report  this  bill,  which 
is  an  indication  of  the  strong  sense  of 
bipartisanship  and  cooperation  which 
marked  the  committee's  work  on  this 
bill.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  Senator  Warner  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  closely  with  him 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  this  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  represents  the  culmination 
of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  by  the 
members  and  staff  of  our  committee. 
Hugh  Evans  and  Greg  Scott  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel's  Office  also  made 
an  indispensable  contribution  in  pre- 
paring this  bill,  and  of  course  we  will 
be  calling  on  them  as  changes  are 
made  and  as  we  go  to  conference.  This 
is  a  good  bill  which  will  strengthen  the 
Nation's  defense  posture.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  we 
have  a  letter  from  President  Bush 
that  states  his  very  strong  views  on 
this  bill  and  on  the  importance  of  the 
budget  submission  that  was  made 
available  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year.  We  had  a  very  constructive  meet- 
ing at  the  White  House  this  morning 
between  people  involved  in  this  de- 
fense debate  and  the  President  and  his 
key  advisers.  I  felt  that  he  laid  out  his 
support  for  the  Cheney  approach  on 
this  overall  defense  posture  very  clear- 
ly and  very  forcefully  this  morning.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  Presi- 
dential letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  particularly  refers  to  the 
strategic  modernization  program,  the 
question  of  the  B-2,  which  I  am  sure 
we  will  be  debating,  the  question  of 
the  MX  and  the  Midgetman  Program 
as  well  as  other  strategic  concerns.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  July  24,  1989. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn  , 

Otairman,   Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkah  Chairman:  When  the  Fiscal  Year 
1990  Defense  Authorization  Bill  comes  to 
the  floor  next  week,  you  and  your  col- 
leacues  will  make  critical  decisions  affecting 
the  future  of  deterrence  and  arms  control 
for  the  balance  of  the  century.  Before  you 


vote,  I  want  to  be  certain  that  you  under- 
stand my  reasons  for  the  strategic  modern- 
ization program  I  have  proposed. 

Taken  together,  these  strategic  programs 
are  essential  to  preserve  a  capable,  surviv- 
able  and  effective  deterrent.  They  are  an  In- 
tegrated package  that  deals  with  the  evolv- 
ing threat  and  is  flexible  enough  to  hedge 
against  uncertainties.  They  also  underglrd 
our  arms  control  negotiations  and  provide 
Incentives  to  the  Soviets  to  continue  the  in- 
ternal changes  they  appear  to  be  making. 
Each  represents,  not  simply  modestly  im- 
proved capability  but  fundamental  change 
In  strategy  or  system  performance. 

I  am  optimistic  about  what  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets 
may  finally  be  willing  to  make  significant 
changes  in  the  character  and  size  of  their 
military  forces.  This  willingness  is  at  least 
in  part  the  result  of  our  commitment  to  a 
modem,  capable  deterrent  force.  Weakening 
the  commitment  now  could  undermine  the 
positive  trends  we  see  emerging  in  Soviet 
forces. 

I  have  taken  another  hard  look  at  SDI 
and  confirmed  that  the  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram—providing the  basis  for  an  informed 
decision  on  deployment  of  defenses  that 
would  strengthen  deterrence— remains 
sound.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren to  pursue  that  goal.  I  am  personally 
and  deeply  committed  to  doing  so. 

Moreover,  SDI  is  at  a  critical  juncture. 
The  technological  progress  we  have  made 
means  that  we  need  to  conduct  large  scale 
realistic,  and  therefore  expensive,  tests  to 
prove  the  feasibility  of  defenses.  Already, 
because  of  cuts  required  in  the  overall  De- 
fense budget.  I  have  reluctantly  submitted  a 
revised  budget,  cutting  over  $1  billion  from 
the  program.  If  the  Congress  cuts  even 
more  deeply,  our  ability  to  investigate  and 
test  the  most  promising  options  will  be  seri- 
ously damaged.  We  will  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine, in  a  meaningful  way,  whether  we  can 
rely  more  on  defenses  for  our  security.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  that  assess- 
ment. 

The  B-2  is  also  at  a  critical  point.  Tiie  air- 
craft is  based  on  revolutionary  technology 
that  will  guarantee  the  effectiveness  of  the 
penetrating  bomber  weU  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. Without  it,  the  strategic  Triad,  which 
has  been  the  bedrock  of  our  nuclear  strate- 
gy, will  virtually  disappear.  The  B-2  is  also 
the  core  of  our  START  strategy  for  achiev- 
ing stable  deterrence  at  reduced  levels. 
Indeed,  under  the  terms  of  our  current  arms 
control  proposal,  the  bomber  force  will  be 
assigned  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  tar- 
gets. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  B-2  is  worth 
its  cost  and  deserves  your  support. 

ICBM  modernization  has  been  marked 
with  considerable  controversy  and  strong 
opinion.  Yet  there  is  broad  agreement  that 
mobility  is  required  for  our  land-based  mis- 
siles to  improve  their  survivability  and  en- 
hance their  unique  capabilities.  After  care- 
ful review  of  the  Issue,  I  have  determined 
that  we  should  deploy,  in  a  carefully  phased 
manner,  the  Rail-garrison  Peacekeeper  and 
the  Small  road  mobUe  ICBM.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  doing  so. 

Rail-garrison  Peacekeeper  will  improve 
the  survivability  of  the  ICBM  force  quickly 
and  at  modest  cost,  while  preserving  the 
considerable  military  capability  of  this 
system.  The  Small  ICBM  represents  the 
future  of  the  ICBM  force.  It  offers  a  high 
degree  of  survivability,  even  with  virtually 
no  warning.  But.  it  will  not  be  ready  to 
deploy  as  soon  as  Rail-garrison  and  will  ob- 
viously t>e  more  expensive  than  a  multiple 
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warhead  system.  We  can  field  Rail  garrison 
in  the  near  term  while  at  the  same  time  con 
tinuing  development  of  the  Small  ICBM  for 
19V7  deployment.  We  likewise  need  to 
commit  to  an  ICBM  mobility  program  to 
avoid  a  deadlock  in  the  START  negotiations 
on  the  mobile  issue. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  for  these 
forces  as  the  heart  of  our  nuclear  deterrent 
strategy,  in  which  they  form  an  integrated 
and  Inseparable  whole,  there  is  the  role 
which  this  modernization  program  plays  in 
our  arms  control  strategy.  We  are  entering  a 
very  important  and  promising  stage  in  our 
strategic  arms  control  negotiations.  We 
have  already  introduced  some  changes  m 
our  position  and  we  are  actively  considering 
others  which  could  make  a  significant  con 
trlbution  to  the  stability  of  the  nuclear  bal 
ance.  To  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  me  at 
this  crucial  Juncture  by  weakening  my  pro 
gram  could  destroy  this  oppwrtunity  to 
make  real  progress.  Indeed,  it  could  even 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  an  arms  control 
agreement.  I  need  the  negotiating  flexibility 
which  this  dynamic  and  sensible  modemiza 
tlon  program  provides.  Don't  prevent  me 
from  achieving  a  treaty  which  could  make 
great  strides  toward  reducing  the  chances  of 
nuclear  conflict. 

Let  me  add  two  cautionary  notes.  First, 
good  arms  control  cannot  be  legislated  I 
seek  and  welcome  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  Congress  and  regularly  consult  you  on 
the  full  range  of  arms  control  issues.  But.  in 
the  final  analysis.  I  must  be  responsible  for 
negotiating  arms  control  agreements.  The 
many  arms  control  amendments  that  are 
customarily  proposed  to  the  defense  bills 
only  undercut  me  and  our  foreign  policy 
and  frequently  have  an  effect  opposite  to 
that  intended  by  their  sponsors. 

Second,  the  pressures  to  play  one  modern 
ization  program  off  against  another  or  to 
pay  for  one  with  cuts  In  another  threaten 
the  tMilanced  strategy  behind  our  programs 
Secretary  Cheney  and  I  have  had  to  make 
hard  choices  in  these  times  of  tight  budg 
ets— this  budget  is  the  best  balance  of  needs 
and  affordability  and  represents  an  inte 
errated  strategic  approach. 

As  you  begin  final  debate  on  the  defense 
bill.  I  ask  you  to  carefully  consider  the  af 
fordable.  integrated  plan  we  have  designed 
to  strengthen  deterrence,  to  reinforce  the 
Incentives  for  change  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  further  our  goal  of  negotiating  arms 
control  agreements  that  will  reduce  the  like 
llhood  of  nuclear  war.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lower  our  defenses  because  of  Gorbachev  s 
rhetoric;  we  caiuiot  afford  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  our  negotiators,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  forfeit  the  Investments  we  have 
made  in  strategic  modernization.  We  can 
afford  to  make  the  needed  ImprovemenLs 
provided  by  this  cohesive,  fiscally  sound 
package.  It  deserves  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
again  my  colleague,  Senator  Warner. 
and  his  chief  counsel.  Pat  Tucker,  who 
have  done  a  tremendous  job  on  this 
bill,  as  well  as  all  of  their  staff,  and 
Arnold  Punaro  and  David  Lyles  and  all 
of  our  staff. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  words  with  respect  to  bipartisan- 
ship. 

Throughout  the  formulation  of  this 
bill,  and  the  hearings,  open  and  closed. 
in  meetings,  the  chairman  strove  to 


have  bipartisanship.  Indeed,  he  re- 
counted the  fact  that  this  bill  supports 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  almost  every  respect,  the  one 
exception  being  an  intentional,  I  think 
a  beneficial,  exception,  the  restoration 
of  the  R&D  funds  for  the  V-22. 

Otherwise,  it  was  a  remarkable  bi- 
partisan effort,  and  I  join  in  compli- 
menting our  staff.  In  the  11  years  I 
have  been  privileged  to  be  a  member 
of  this  committee,  I  have  never  seen 
staff  work  better  to  serve  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Indeed,  there  was  active  participa- 
tion by  all  Senators  on  our  conunittee 
throughout  the  formulation  of  this 
bill,  beginning  of  course  in  the  sub- 
committee hearings  through  and  in- 
cluding the  markup  which  took  an 
entire  week. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee again  under  the  strong  able 
leadership  of  the  chairman  was  able  to 
deal  with  each  of  the  major  issues. 
Unlike  in  earlier  years  we  did  not  have 
a  single  party  line  vote  throughout  the 
deliberations  of  this  bill,  both  in  sub- 
committee and  in  full  committee. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Commit- 
tee, after  full  discussion  and  debate, 
chose  not  to  reverse  any  major  defense 
policy  decision  reflected  in  the  Presi- 
dent's amended  budget  request.  The 
committee,  by  a  strong  bipartisan  vote, 
refused  to  reduce  DOD  funding  for 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  below 
$4.3  billion:  the  committee,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  refused  to  alter  the 
President's  dual  track  ICBM  modern- 
ization funding  plan;  the  committee, 
by  clear  bipartisan  votes,  refused  to  re- 
verse the  President's  decisions  to  ter- 
minate production  of  the  V-22  Osprey 
and  of  the  F-I4D  Tomcat,  and  the  de- 
cision to  terminate  production  of  the 
AH  64  Apache  helicopter  after  1991. 
Finally,  the  committee,  by  an  over- 
whelming and  bipartisan  vote,  refused 
to  terminate  production  during  fiscal 
year  1990  of  the  B-2  program,  but 
rather  made  the  availability  of  funds 
for  that  program  subject  to  a  number 
of  specific  testing  and  developmental 
milestones.  These  statutory  milestones 
truly  do  convert  the  B-2  program  into 
a  "fly-before-we-buy"  endeavor. 

Now  turning  to  some  of  the  other 
important  provisions  contained  in  this 
bill.  In  the  manpower  and  personnel 
areas,  the  committee  recommended 
full  funding  of  the  proposed  3.6-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  military  personnel 
in  fiscal  year  1990.  Maintaining  a 
proper  standard  of  living  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  of  us  in  this  body,  and  this  be- 
comes even  more  important  in  this 
fifth  straight  year  of  declining  defense 
budgets. 

I  think,  parenthetically.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  at  the  meeting  with  the 
President  this  morning  Senator 
Inouye,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations  Subcommittee   on    Defense, 


reiterated  again  his  intention  to  lead 
his  subcommittee  in  affirming  what 
we  have  done  to  protect  the  quality  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Additionally,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended several  improvements  in 
retention  incentives  for  military  avi- 
ators and  health  professionals,  two 
areas  in  which  there  are  growing  de- 
mands for  highly  trained  personnel  in 
the  private  sector. 

In  Navy  shipbuilding,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  Senate  author- 
ize funding  for  all  ships  requested. 

Of  course  the  committee  backed  the 
President's  decision  not  to  include 
that  last  submarine  which  was  in  an 
earlier  iteration  by  President  Reagan. 
The  carrier  Enterprise  will  be  over- 
hauled and  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  funding  for  that  project  be 
consolidated  in  the  shipbuilding  ac- 
count. 

Title  VIII  of  the  bill  contains  several 
provisions  intended  to  streamline  de- 
fense acquisition.  Some  of  the  provi- 
sions would  allow  the  Department  of 
Defense  more  flexibility  in  acquisition 
of  professional  and  technical  services, 
commercial  products,  and  products 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Pro- 
gram. The  committee  also  took  action 
to  stress  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  health  of  the  U.S.  defense  in- 
dustrial and  technological  base.  We 
have  provided  the  basis  for  better 
monitoring  the  state  of  industries  sup- 
porting national  defense,  and  in- 
creased support  for  such  key  programs 
as  the  Manufacturing  Technology 
[Man tech]  Program. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  conventional 
forces  area,  the  conunittee  adopted 
three  important  initiatives,  each  of 
which  the  committee  believed  was  im- 
portant enough  to  bring  to  the  Senate 
floor  so  that  all  Members  may  vote  on 
them.  During  the  course  of  debate  on 
the  bill,  amendments  will  be  offered 
on  behalf  of  committee  members  on 
funding  for  procurement  of  equipment 
for  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  for  pro- 
curement of  modem  smart  missile  sys- 
tems, and  "foot  soldier"  equipment  en- 
hancement initiatives.  These  types  of 
programs  are  often  included  in  a  com- 
mittee reported  defense  authorization 
bill,  but  they  are  often  overlooked  in 
the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor.  This 
year,  the  committee  members  felt  that 
the  committee's  action  in  these  areas 
was  important  enough  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  so  that  each  Member  can  cast 
a  vote  on  these  important  programs. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  this  morning 
as  mentioned  by  the  chairman,  a 
number  of  Senators  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  confer  with  President  Bush 
and  his  top  advisers  to  discuss  many  of 
the  national  security  issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  this  bill.  The  President 
made  clear  his  views  that  the  elements 
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of  his  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram, including  dual  track  ICBM  mod- 
ernization. SDI,  and  B-2,  are  interre- 
lated. Each  of  these  elements  is  impor- 
tant, not  only  because  of  the  improved 
military  capabilities  offered  by  each, 
but  also  because  each  element  pro- 
vides a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  our 
overall  national  security  strategy,  in- 
cluding our  goals  in  ongoing  arms  con- 
trol negotiations. 

The  President  addressed  these  same 
issues  in  a  letter  sent  today  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  which  has  been  put 
in  the  Record  by  the  chairman. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  read  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
President's  letter  to  various  members 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees: 

As  you  begin  final  debate  on  the  defense 
bill,  I  ask  you  to  carefully  consider  the  af- 
fordable, integrated  plan  we  have  designed 
to  strengthen  deterrence,  to  reinforce  the 
incentives  for  change  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
uid  to  further  our  goal  of  negotiating  arms 
control  agreements  that  will  reduce  the  like- 
lihood of  nuclear  war.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lower  our  defenses  because  of  Gorbachev's 
rhetoric;  we  cannot  afford  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  our  negotiators,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  forfeit  the  investments  we  have 
made  in  strategic  modernization.  We  can 
afford  to  make  the  needed  Improvements 
provided  by  this  cohesive,  fiscally  sound 
package.  It  deserves  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 

Last.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  makes 
a  strong  case  for  keeping  his  strategic 
modernization  program  intact.  Not 
only  this  letter,  but  certainly  the 
debate  on  the  floor  will  reinforce  his 
arguments  and  those  which  are  vital 
to  the  continuation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  now  presented  the 
Congress  with  such  an  approach.  The 
program  is  coherent,  is  integrated,  and 
It  enhances  deterrence  while  fully  rec- 
ognizing the  possibilities  offered  for 
arms  control. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
letter  very  carefully,  and  then  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  debate  on  this 
bill  which  I  hope  in  every  major  re- 
spect will  be  adopted  as  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  thank  again  my  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  leadership,  and  for 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  working 
with  him  in  the  formulation  of  this 
bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  with  keen  interest  to 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
simply  want  to  thank  them  for  their 
leadership  in  the  whole  complicated 
area  of  national  defense. 


I  suspect  that  the  meetings  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
probably  were  a  little  more  conten- 
tious than  ever  before,  but  even  with 
that,  I  think  we  have  come  to  a  con- 
sensus, an  agreement.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  both  Chairman  Nunn 
and  Senator  Warner,  the  measure 
passed  out  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  unanimously. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee's  version 
of  the  defense  authorization  bill,  par- 
ticularly those  portions  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deter- 
rence. 

The  committee  showed  tremendous 
responsibility  and  good  sense  in  "hold- 
ing the  line"  against  fimding  for  non- 
requested  programs  and  items.  It  acted 
wisely  by  not  mortgaging  our  future 
through  the  restoration  of  the  pro- 
grams terminated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  only  significant  addition 
to  the  request  was  the  restoration  of 
limited  research  and  development 
funding  for  the  V-22  Osprey  and  the 
committee  did  not  make  a  conunit- 
ment  to  that  aircraft's  production. 

We  can  always  find  a  few  tens  of 
millions  to  keep  a  program  alive.  But 
we  cannot  afford  the  price  which  such 
a  decision  inevitably  conunits  us  to 
further  down  the  road.  Indeed,  our 
current  defense  morass  is  largely  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  this  body  to  demonstrate 
proper  fiscal  responsibility.  We  are 
facing  our  fifth  consecutive  year  of  de- 
clining defense  budgets.  The  im- 
checked  defense  buildup  is  history. 

Our  task  is  now  to  maintain  our  se- 
curity in  a  changing  and  tmpredictable 
world  and  to  do  so  with  less  money. 
The  committee  bUl  is  a  step  in  this  di- 
rection. I  will  strongly  oppose  any 
effort  to  return  to  the  old  ways  of 
doing  business,  which  was  to  buy  any- 
thing that  "pop's"  without  consider- 
ation for  present  and  future  budget 
considerations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subconunittee 
on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  De- 
terrence, I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  describe  for  the  Senators 
the  main  features  of  the  bill  that  bear 
upon  the  programs  and  issues  under 
the  subcommittee's  purview. 

Let  me  begin  by  discussing  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  problems 
in  the  area  where  we  made  the  largest 
increases.  It  will  surprise  no  one  to 
leam  that  the  area  is  the  Department 
of  Energy's  defense  programs,  and 
that  the  sizable  increases  are  for 
cleanup  activities.  The  major  problem 
before  the  committee  this  year,  next 
year,  and  for  the  forseeable  future, 
will  be  to  provide  enough  fimds  to 
allow  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
make  significant  progress  in  three 
areas  simultaneously: 

First,  to  upgrade  its  current  operat- 
ing facilties  to  bring  their  operations 


into  compliance  with  existing  laws  and 
safety  standards; 

Second,  to  prevent  further  deteriora- 
tion and  make  a  substantial  start  on 
the  cleanup  of  hundreds  of  inactive 
storage  sites  contaminated  with  nucle- 
ar, toxic,  and  mixed  wastes;  and 

Third,  to  start  construction  on  new, 
modem,  safe  facilities  to  allow  us  to 
phase  out  older  facilities  that  can  be 
kept  in  safe  and  compliant  operation 
only  with  increasing  effort  and  need- 
less cost. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  expressed  sticker  shock  at 
the  cost  of  the  B-2.  To  them  I  say. 
"you  ain't  seen  nothin'  yet!" 

I  cannot  tell  you  with  any  confi- 
dence what  the  final  bill  for  these 
three  tasks  will  be,  because  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  not  yet  even 
t)ounded  the  problem.  But  the  most 
recent  estimates  we  have  seen  for  the 
parts  that  have  been  assessed  with 
some  care  is  a  cost  of  well  over  $150 
billion— that  is  in  today's  dollars,  not 
out  year  dollars.  For  illustration,  that 
is  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the 
sticker  shock  price  of  the  B-2.  Sticker 
shock  is  the  newest  buzz  word  for 
some  who  customarily  have  not  ad- 
dressed in  depth  the  overall  demands 
of  national  security  in  our  dangerous 
world. 

Put  another  way,  the  Department  of 
Elnergy's  defense  programs  will  need 
more  than  $4  billion  more  per  year 
than  they  have  been  getting  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  increased 
the  Department  of  Energy's  programs 
by  $4  billion  this  year,  not  by  a  long 
shot  because  we  do  not  have  that 
money.  We  have  reluctantly  trans- 
ferred some  $500  million  from  the  De- 
partment of  E>efense  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  defense  programs. 

I  say  reluctantly,  not  l)ecause  the 
conunittee  is  reluctant  to  address  the 
cleanup  problem;  rather,  I  am  reluc- 
tant because  this  transfer  from  one 
agency  to  another  causes  problems 
with  the  budget  and  appropriations 
committee,  and,  if  the  practice  were 
continued,  would  lead  to  friction  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  EInergy. 

I  say  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget— you  must 
provide  the  needed  resources  to  the 
E>epartment  of  Energy  in  the  annual 
budget  requests.  In  the  report  accom- 
panying this  bill,  we  reiterate  this 
point  and  set  out  the  priorities  that 
will  govern  this  committee's  markups 
in  future  years. 

Now,  if  those  are  the  committee's 
stated  priorities,  and  if  the  committee 
does  not  intend  to  transfer  funds  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  make  up  short- 
falls, where  will  the  money  come 
from? 
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Well,  let  me  point  out  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  to  the 
President  that  apart  from  moderniza- 
tion, cleanup,  and  compliance  ac- 
counts that  will  have  first  priority, 
there  is  not  much  left  except  money 
for  nuclear  weapons  productions  and 
money  for  nuclear  materials  produc 
tion  for  nuclear  weapons. 

Of  the  roughly  half  a  billion  dollars 
transferred  into  the  Department  of 
Energy  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  committee  increased  the 
cleanup  and  remediation  funds  by 
$418  million  above  the  requested 
amount  by  the  administration.  The 
committee  is  confident  that  these 
funds  can  all  be  productively  utilized. 
Another  $100  million  went  into  a  new 
program  to  develop  new  kinds  of 
cleanup  techniques. 

Cleanup  will  be  a  multi-billion-dollar 
effort  spread  over  several  decades,  and 
there  are  some  contaminated  sites  for 
which  there  are  no  known  cleanup 
techniques,  unfortunately.  Clearly,  re- 
search now  on  new  cleanup  approach 
es  and  technologies  could  potentially 
reduce  the  ultimate  cleanup  costs  sub- 
stantially. These  are  the  major  fund- 
ing initiatives  we  have  taken  in  this 
bill  to  address  the  cleanup  problem. 

We  have  a  number  of  other  initia- 
tives affecting  the  Department  of 
EInergy  which  I  will  discuss  a  little 
later,  but  I  would  now  like  to  turn  to 
the  major  strategic  programs  and 
issues  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
part  of  the  bill. 

First,  the  bill  fully  funds  the  ICBM 
modernization  worked  out  between 
the  administration  and  the  congres- 
sional leadership  earlier  this  year. 

Second,  the  SDI  account  is  reduced 
by  $300  million,  which  is  largely  being 
used  to  beef  up  the  Department  of 
Eiiergy  Cleanup  Program  that  I  have 
just  addressed.  This  reduces  the  SDI 
funding  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  $4.6  billion  to  $4.3  billion,  which 
is  still  and  increase  of  16  percent  of 
the  current  level. 

Some  will  no  doubt  consider  $4.3  bil- 
lion too  high.  I  believe  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  already  at  $3.5  billion, 
which  is  well  below  the  current  level. 
and  they  may  go  lower  during  their 
floor  debate. 

Some  will  no  doubt  consider  $4.3  bil- 
lion too  low.  To  them.  I  simply  make 
two  observations:  First,  SDI  cannot 
justify  full  funding,  and  second,  last 
year  on  the  Senate  floor  we  needed 
five  rollcall  votes  to  turn  back  by  one 
vote  an  effort  to  cut  $600  million  out 
of  SDI— after  the  committee  had  cut 
$271  million.  The  year  before,  the  Vice 
President  cast  the  tie-breaking  vote  to 
sustain  the  committee's  mark,  and  the 
year  l)efore  that,  the  committees 
mark  was  sustained  by  only  two  votes. 
My  own  judgment  is  that  this  pro- 
posed SDI  mark  may  still  be  a  bit 
high,  but  I  urge  its  acceptance  as  part 


of  the  package,  and  for  us  to  deal  with 
the  House  during  conference. 

The  bill  reduces  the  B-2  procure- 
ment account  by  $300  million  and 
those  funds  are  also  helping  to  pay  for 
environmental  restoration. 

The  committee  thoroughly  reexam- 
ined the  B-2  program  to  see  whether 
concurrency  could  be  reduced  without 
doing  serious  violence  to  the  vendor 
base  and  to  production  schedules, 
which  would  require  widespread  lay- 
offs and  add  substantial  costs  for 
qualifying  vendors  and  reclearing  em- 
ployees. Some  procurement  funding 
must  also  be  provided  to  keep  in  force 
an  advantageous,  firm,  fixed  price  con- 
tract covering  numerous  avionics  and 
electronics  components. 

To  meet  these  conditions  means  that 
only  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  can 
be  cut  from  the  program  this  year. 
However,  the  bill  also  contains  numer- 
ous restrictions  on  the  obligation  of 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  addition- 
al production  aircraft.  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers will  read  these  provisions  careful- 
ly. I  think  they  serve  to  fully  protect 
the  taxpayers'  interest  in  this  program 
so  that  we  do  not  get  ahead  of  our- 
selves. 

If  the  B-2  test  schedule  from  here 
on  follows  the  planned  course,  then 
the  fences  auid  limitations  on  the  B-2 
in  the  proposed  package  are  fully  ade- 
quate to  ensure  there  will  be  no  undue 
concurrency,  without  doing  great 
damage  to  the  program  or  greatly  in- 
creasing its  costs,  as  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  cuts  of  $800  mil- 
lion will  surely  do.  Or  as  some  of  their 
suggested  floor  amendments  would  do. 

Let  me  highlight  quickly  a  few  of 
the  other  "good  government  "  reduc- 
tions, the  meritorious  "add-backs.  " 
and  the  policy  guidance  offered  in  the 
Defense  bill.  The  largest  of  these  are 
$100  million  from  the  air  defense  initi- 
ative, $66  million  from  the  nuclear  di- 
rected energy  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  $85  million  from 
the  special  isotope  separation  project 
in  Idaho. 

An  amount  of  $101  million  was 
added  to  increase  Trident  II  missile 
productions  rates  to  try  to  get  them 
back  toward  the  milestone  authoriza- 
tion levels  the  committee  established 
in  the  fiscal  year  1988  authorization 
bill.  There  are  also  minor  adds  for  tra- 
ditionally underfunded  projects  like 
ASMS,  Ughtsat,  SSBN  security,  nucle- 
ar and  chemical  monitoring,  and  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Labs  to  support  the  develop- 
ment by  the  services  of  'smart"  con- 
ventional weapons. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  legislative  initiatives  and  require- 
ments for  studies  and  reports.  Several 
initiatives  are  aimed  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  continuing  problems. 
We  propose  to  set  up  a  blue  ribbon 
task  force  to  advise  the  Department 
and  Congress  on  how  best  to  set  prior- 


ities for  allocating  scarce  cleanup 
funds  to  a  multibillion,  multiyear 
cleanup  problem.  We  also  grant  the 
Department  of  Energy  some  relief 
from  salary,  revolving  door,  and  ethics 
legislation  to  allow  them  to  draw  more 
heavily  on  the  scientific  and  technical 
talent  at  our  national  laboratories  to 
help  in  the  management  of  the  De- 
partment's activities  and  programs. 
We  also  require  them  to  develop  5- 
year  plans,  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense already  does. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense,  we 
propose  legislation  restricting  concur- 
rency in  the  ACM  and  B-1  defensive 
avionics  programs  as  well  as  the  B-2, 
extending  the  requirement  for  robust 
testing  before  further  production  in- 
vestments in  these  programs  also. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that  I  think 
this  is  a  solid  recommendation  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
Thurmond  for  all  of  his  aid  and  assist- 
ance as  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  my  subcommittee  in  preparing  our 
part  of  the  bill. 

Strategic  issues  are  complex  and 
controversial.  Arriving  at  a  reasonable 
package  with  bipartisan  support  is  tre- 
mendously challenging.  That  we  have 
such  a  package  before  us  today  is 
largely  due  to  the  tremendous  knowl- 
edge, hard  work,  and  undying  patience 
of  many  committee  staff  members.  On 
the  majority  side.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  and  admiration  to 
Bill  Hoehn,  Sherri  Goodman,  Bob 
Bell.  Kirk  McConnell,  Jan  Wise,  and 
Cindy  Pearson.  On  the  minority  side,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Jack  Mansfield 
and  Brian  Dailey  for  their  superb  ef- 
forts as  well,  and  certainly  to  Pat 
Tucker,  who  is  always  there  for  advice 
and  counsel  of  a  very  wise  nature,  the 
Strategic  Subcommittee  "team"  is 
truly  first  rate  in  all  ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  study  this  bill.  There  may 
be  ways  to  improve  it.  possibly,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  a  very  sound 
and  a  very  responsible  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  full  Senate  will  act  expeditiously 
in  approving  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Laura  Ab- 
planalp,  a  professiorml  fellow  on  my 
staff,  be  allowed  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  S.  1352.  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1990-91  for  each  day  the  bill  is 
pending  and  during  any  rollcall  votes 
in  relation  to  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  1352.  the  nation- 
al defense  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1990-91.  This  is  a  good  bUl  that 
will  strengthen  our  national  defense, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Readiness.  Sustainability  and  Sup- 
port, I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
summarize  the  recommendatins  of  the 
committee  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  Sustain- 
ability and  Support  covers  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  Defense 
budget,  including  the  operation  and 
maintenance  accounts;  spare  parts  and 
ammunition  procurement;  the  defense 
stock  funds;  and  military  construction 
and  family  housing. 

The  good  news  this  year  is  that  we 
have  not  had  to  make  large  reductions 
to  the  budget  request  to  meet  the 
budget  resolution  targets. 

The  bad  news,  though,  is  that  there 
are  still  some  important  programs 
under  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  sustainabil- 
ity. which  were  underfunded  in  fiscal 
year  1990-91  budget  request.  The  com- 
mittee did  its  best  to  provide  addition- 
al funds  to  meet  some  of  the  short- 
falls. I  think  we  improved  on  the 
budget  request,  but  there  remain  some 
important  shortfalls  in  sustainability 
programs,  particularly  ammunition 
and  maintenance  programs. 

In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
area,  the  subcommittee  has  identified 
about  $800  million  in  funding  reduc- 
tions—most of  them  financing  adjust- 
ments—and applied  these  savings  to 
high  priority  readiness-related  pro- 
grams: depot  maintenance;  real  prop- 
erty maintenance;  Army  supply  oper- 
ations; and  the  proposed  civilian  pay 
raise. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  amend- 
ed budget  request  called  for  a  2-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  Federal  civilan  em- 
ployees and  a  3.6-percent  pay  raise  for 
military  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
since  agreed  to  a  3.6-percent  pay  raise 
for  Federal  civilian  employees  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  Since  almost  all  Defense 
Department  civilians  are  paid  out  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts, this  higher  pay  raise  needs  to 
be  funded— or  other  readiness-related 
activities  will  end  up  paying  the  bill. 
The  committee  bill  adds  $219  mllUon 
to  the  budget  for  this  higher  civUian 
pay  raise,  which  will  fund  80  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  3.6-percent  pay 
raise,  meaning  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  absorb  20  percent  of 
the  pay  raise  costs.  This  level  of  ab- 
sorption is  consistent  with  past  prac- 
tice. 

The  operations  and  maintenance 
recommendations  also  include  a  reduc- 
tion of  $200  million  to  the  fiscal  year 
1990  request  of  $500  million  for  the 
base  closure  account.  This  reduction  is 
based  on  the  testimony  of  the  base  clo- 
sure commissioners  that  $300  million 
would  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  this  account  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 


In  the  area  of  revolving  funds  the 
committee  bill  includes  a  modest  re- 
duction of  10  percent,  or  $75  million, 
largely  to  fund  some  of  the  readiness- 
related  increases  in  the  operation  and 
mainteiumce  and  procurement  ac- 
counts. 

The  committee  made  two  major  rec- 
ommendations in  the  procurement 
so-ea: 

An  increase  of  $73.2  million  for  high 
priority  conventional  ammunition  pro- 
grams recommanded  by  the  Army;  and 
An  increase  of  $130  million  for 
repair  parts  to  fix  the  large  number  of 
Army  helicopters  damaged  in  the 
recent  severe  storm  at  Fort  Hood,  TX. 
In  the  military  construction  area, 
there  are  very  few  reductions  to 
projects  in  the  United  States  in  the 
committee  bill.  The  request  for  over- 
seas projects  is  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately one-third  in  light  of  uncertain- 
ties of  U.S.  forces.  The  $15.4  million  in 
funding  for  the  proposed  new  Air 
Force  base  at  Crotone,  Italy,  was  de- 
leted from  the  bill. 

There  are  two  legislative  provisions  I 
want  to  mention.  The  first  is  the  re- 
quirement for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
master  plan  for  envirormiental  resto- 
ration activities  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. This  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly visible  and  important  area  of  De- 
fense Department  activity,  and  one 
the  subcommittee  is  monitoring  very 
closely. 

The  second  provision  is  the  approval 
of  the  Defense  Department's  request 
to  transfer  management  of  the  Penta- 
gon from  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  the  Defense  Department. 
In  doing  so,  though,  we  have  restricted 
the  amount  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  otherwise  pay  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  De- 
fense Department  leases  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  in  order  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  the  Pentagon  ren- 
ovation. Our  subcommittee's  hearing 
on  the  question  showed  that  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  I  regret 
to  say,  has  been  a  very  poor  landlord 
for  the  Pentagon  for  the  last  decade. 

The  committee's  recommendations 
include  authorization  of  fiscal  year 
1991  programs  in  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  the  revolving  funds  at  the 
levels  requested.  In  the  ammunition 
suid  spare  parts  programs,  the  commit- 
tee authorized  the  full  request  for  the 
second  year,  except  for  the  increases 
in  the  Army  ammunition  area  neces- 
sary to  maintain  efficient  production 
of  the  at-4  and  the  new  M864  155mm 
artillery  round.  Approximately  half  of 
the  military  construction  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1991  are  authorized— pri- 
marily multiyear  programs  or  projects 
which  support  ongoing  investment 
programs. 

That  is  a  brief  overview  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee  in  the 
area  of  readiness,  sustainability  and 


support.  I  want  to  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  Senator  Gortoh,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Readiness,  Sustainability  and  Sup- 
port, for  his  fine  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. It  has  been  a  pleasure  work- 
ing with  him  this  year  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few    more    conunents    regarding    the 
base  closure  account,  and  the  Base 
Closing  Commission  in  general.  My  op- 
position to  the  legislation  that  created 
the  Base  Closing  Commission,  and  the 
rep>ort    of    the   Commission,    is   well 
known.  The  process  provided  for  and 
followed  by  the  Cooomission  was  fatal- 
ly flawed  in  several  respects.  The  Com- 
mission was  given  too  much  pwwer,  in- 
sufficient time  was  allowed  for  an  im- 
biased,  independent  analysis,  and  no 
oversight  activity  was  included.  Five 
hearing  were  held  in  my  subcommittee 
to  examine  the  recommendations  of 
the  Base  Closure  Commission.  At  one 
of  those  hearings,  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  described  errors  in  the 
data  the  Commission  used,  and  dis- 
crepancies   in    the    analytical    tech- 
niques.    The     General     Accoimting 
Office  has  been  directed  to  provide  a 
full  report  of  their  findings  by  Novem- 
ber 15.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  where 
errors    have    been    identified    in    the 
Commission's  analysis  utilized  to  close 
a  base  in  a  category  where  excess  ca- 
pacity exists,  the  bases  cited  should 
not  be  closed  until  the  category  is  re- 
evaluated. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  member  for  the  outstanding 
work  they  did  this  year  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  enthusiastically  support  this 
fine  result  of  the  markup  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  yield  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mlssissppl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991, 
which  is  before  us  today. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  privilege  for 
me  as  a  new  Member  of  this  body,  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee in  establishing  this  workable 
framework  for  lutional  security.  Al- 
though the  continuing  downward 
trend  in  defense  spending  concerns 
me,  I  believe  we  have  produced  a  well 
balanced  program  for  the  Nation's 
future  defense  given  the  realities  of  a 
curtailed  resource  environment. 

I  want  to  conunend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  their  leadership  in 
charting  our  course  through  a  series 
of  very  tough  decisions  that  wlU  clear- 
ly influence  the  future  of  our  natioiuil 
security  well  Into  the  next  century. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues  on   the   committee   on   both 
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sides  of  the  aisle.  We  certainly  have 
worked  very  closely  together  at  the 
subcommittee  level  and  I  have  l>een 
very  much  Impressed  with  the  biparti- 
san way  in  which  we  have  dealt  with 
this  most  important  legislation.  We  de- 
liberated long  and  hard  over  many  im- 
portant issues. 

Some  members  of  the  committee 
had  amendments  they  felt  they  had  to 
offer  and  they  did  so.  Certainly  the 
other  members  understood.  But  when 
the  votes  were  taken,  very  strong,  cou- 
rageous positions  were  taken  by  the 
committee  and  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed with  that.  The  resulting  deci- 
sions ultimately  formulate  the  policies 
that  will  fulfill  one  of  our  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  responsibilities  this 
Government  has:  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense. 

The  real  story  of  this  defense  bill  is 
courage.  It  is  the  moral  courage  to 
make  the  tough  and  painful  decisions 
now  and  not  put  them  off  to  another 
day  when  the  consequences  to  our  na- 
tional security  will  only  be  more  seri- 
ous. It  is  stepping  up  to  the  big  prob- 
lems  and   putting   national    interests 
ahead  of  parochial  interests.  In  the 
recent  past  we  have  had  the  luxury  of 
a  funding  environment  that  allowed 
support  of  nearly  every  defense  pro- 
gram that  had  any  reasonable  merit. 
Unfortunately,    those   days    are    past 
and   we   can    no   longer   cover   every 
base— we  have  to  be  wiser  in  making 
the  critical  choices  between  weapon 
systems  we  buy  and  how  we  structure 
our  armed  forces  in  a  changing  world. 
Secretary  of  Defense  EMck  Cheney 
also  deserves  a  lion's  share  of  credit 
for  his  courage  in  sending  over  a  lean 
and   mean   defense   budget    that    ad- 
dresses  the   difficult   and    unpopular 
choices  that  have  to  be  made.  Instead 
of  taking  the  easy  way  and  "nickeling 
and  diming  "  existing  programs  across 
the  board,  he  performed  "triage"  and 
did   the    unexpected— canceled   major 
weapons  systems. 

In  the  past,  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  critical  of  Secretaries 
of  Defense  because  they  wanted  to 
have  every  program.  If  not  the  full 
amount,  they  wanted  at  least  a  little 
bit.  And  so  these  programs  were  quite 
often  continued  on  and  on.  and  no 
tough  choices  were  made.  This  tough, 
unusual  courage  of  conviction  in  the 
face  of  an  avalanche  of  criticism  from 
vigorous  and  well-meaning  advocates 
of  some  weapons  programs  was  a  very 
important  step. 

Secretary  Cheney  should  also  be 
commended  for  his  effort  to  protect 
the  most  important  component  of  our 
defense  establishment— the  men  and 
women  of  our  armed  services.  Without 
them  the  most  expensive  and  capable 
weapon  systems  are  useless.  Their 
morale  and  well-being  are  an  invisible 
•force  multiplier"  in  any  potential 
conflict.  We  must  contiue  to  place  a 
top  priority  on  the  quality  of  the  sol- 


diers, marines,  sailors,  and  airmen  who 
man  our  defenses  and  ultimately  hold 
the  Nation's  security  in  their  hands. 
We  must  never  return  to  those  times 
of  a  hollow  Army  where  low  morale 
was  manifested  by  one  of  the  poorest 
quality  of  discipline  rates  in  recent 
history.  His  proposed  budget  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  those  in  uni- 
form by  placing  a  priority  on  pay  and 
benefits  at  the  necessary  expense  of 
weapon  systems.  Finally,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cheney  has  helped  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  immeasur- 
ably by  giving  us  the  realistic  baseline 
from  which  to  operate  in  developing 
the  bill  before  us. 

This  is  a  changing  world,  but  the 
only  certainty  is  uncertainty  itself. 
The  enduring  question  for  national  de- 
fense has  been,  and  always  will  be. 
"what  is  the  acceptable  risk?  "  Clearly, 
momentous  change  ap[>ears  to  be  at 
hand  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
posed  such  great  danger  to  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  for  over  four  dec- 
ades. But,  as  we  have  seen  so  recently 
in  China,  unexpected  events  can 
sharply  influence  the  course  of  nation- 
al policy.  There,  a  Communist  govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  slowly  embracing 
democratic  change  but  violently  re- 
versed course  with  tragic  consequences 
for  the  most  courageous  and  creative 
people  of  that  ancient  culture. 

When  it  comes  to  national  security, 
we  must  always  be  prepared  for  the 
unexpected— prepared  to  deal  with  the 
world  as  it  is  and  not  as  we  wish  it  to 
be.  The  strategy  of  deterrence  has 
stood  the  tests  of  uncertainty  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  But  when  it 
failed,  because  we  did  not  put  credible 
forces  behind  it  Korea  in  1950,  we  paid 
the  price  in  blood.  In  Europe,  deter- 
rence has  delivered  the  longest  peace 
in  the  long  history  of  that  war-torn 
continent  and  it  presided  over  a  phe- 
nomenal era  of  economic  prosperity 
for  a  free  Europe.  A  similar  policy  of 
deterrence  has  worked  for  our  allies 
along  the  Pacific  Rim  since  the 
Korean  war. 

So.  as  we  draw  on  the  experience  of 
past  success  and  failure,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  place  our  trust  in  deterrence 
and  provide  the  essential  resources  to 
make  that  strategy  credible. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
Secretary  of  War  dedicated  the  Army 
War  College  only  a  short  distance 
from  where  we  are  assembled  here 
today.  On  that  day  he  made  one  of  the 
wisest  of  all  propositions: 

Not  to  promote  war,  but  to  preserve  peace 
by  intelligent  and  adequate  preparation  to 
repel  aggression,  this  institution  is  founded. 
I  l)elieve  that  this  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  meets  the  test  posed  by  those 
prophetic  words,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

If  we  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
begin  to  take  this  legislation  apart 
piece  by  piece,  we  will  have  missed  a 
great  opportunity   to  support  one  of 
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the  best  bipartisan  packages  I  have 
seen  in  my  years  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  measure  before  us  and  to  back  up 
the  tough  decisions  that  were  made  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
guess  I  am  the  first  person  to  rise  and 
say  that  I  am  not  sure  I  am  going  to 
support  this  bill.  I  was  telling  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  a  while  ago  I 
might  offer  an  amendment  to  buy 
some  new  smoke  and  some  new  mir- 
rors because  the  ones  we  have  been 
using  are  not  working. 

Ever  since  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
passed,  we  have  been  supposed  to 
reduce  the  deficit  every  year,  and 
every  year  we  finesse  it  and  wait  until 
the  time  passes  when  we  have  to  make 
that  critical  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  be  within  the 
budget  or  not.  And  every  year,  because 
of  the  time  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings we  are  able  to  say  yes.  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  budget 
targets— and  everybody  knows  we  are 
not— but  we  go  through  that  little 
smoke  and  mirrors  exercise  to  try  to 
tell  the  American  people  we  are  really 
up  here  doing  their  work  for  them. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  a  budget 
deficit  this  year.  1989.  of  $100  billion. 
Nobody  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
that  when  we  voted  for  it.  and  every- 
body knows  it  is  not  going  to  be  that 
on  September  30.  Yet.  in  August  when 
the  snapshot  is  taken,  I  promise  you 
OMB,  CBO.  they  wUl  all  figure  out 
somehow  or  another,  yes.  it  is  going  to 
be  within  the  $100  biUion  target.  Ev- 
erybody in  the  United  States  knows  it 
IS  not  and  this  is  despite  the  fact  that 
revenues  from  income  taxes  are  $15 
billion  higher  this  year  than  we  pro- 
jected, and  we  still  will  not  even  get 
close  to  the  $100  billion  mark. 

The  thing  that  is  really  interesting, 
and  the  things  that  ought  to  be  talked 
about  in  the  coffee  shops  across  Amer- 
ica, is  this  point:  that  if  you  fund  de- 
fense. Medicare,  Medicaid.  Social  Se- 
curity, interest  on  the  debt,  civil  serv- 
ice pensions  and  veterans'  pensions, 
just  those  7,  out  of  the  500  programs 
we  finance  in  this  country,  you  just 
fund  those  7  and  do  not  cut.  funds  for 
education,  do  not  cut  funds  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  do  not 
cut  fimds  for  drugs,  cancer  research, 
AIDS  research.  If  we  eliminate  all  the 
other  493  programs  we  fund,  you  still 
have  a  deficit. 

Do  you  know  that,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues? You  just  fund  those  seven 
and  you  have  a  deficit.  You  only  have 
15-percent  funds  in  the  budget  that 
are  discretionary  for  this  body  to  work 
with,  and  that  has  to  cover  education 
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and  all  the  other  things  I  mentioned, 
plus  a  lot  that  I  did  not. 

We  are  budgeting  $2  billion  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  this  year 
lor  AIDS  research.  Not  one  person 
here  would  take  a  dime  of  that  out. 

We  make  these  long  pontificating 
statements  about  how  our  children  are 
dead  last  in  education  in  comparison 
with  the  children  of  other  developed 
countries.  This  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  that  study  called  "A  Nation  at 
Risk"  came  out.  What  has  happened? 
Nothing.  We  are  still  last  in  global 
studies  among  other  countries.  We  are 
still  last  in  math  and  science. 

The  Japanese  continue  to  eat  our 
lunch  t)ecause  they  spend  1  percent  of 
their  budget  on  defense  and  we  spend 
6.  Paul  Kennedy,  the  very  able  profes- 
sor at  Yale  who  wrote  "The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Great  Powers,"  said 
the  United  States  will  never  overtake 
the  Japanese  as  long  as  you  have  30 
percent  of  the  scientists  in  this  coun- 
try working  on  weapons.  Almost  all  of 
Japan's  scientists,  98  percent  of  them 
are  working  in  the  civilian  sector 
taking  American  business  right  and 
left. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  this 
outburst  today  was  just  over  this 
weekend  I  began  to  think  about  the  in- 
sanity of  what  is  going  on.  I  got  to 
thinking,  where  is  the  real  threat  to 
this  country?  Is  it  within  or  is  it  with- 
out? I  made  a  speech  here  the  night 
after  my  grandson  was  bom.  my  first 
grandchild.  That  was  on  the  day  care 
bill,  but  I  could  not  help  think  today- 
he  was  at  my  house  last  night— he  will 
be  5  weeks  old  tomorrow.  Do  you  know 
what  we  in  Congress  have  been  doing 
and  continue  to  do  and  what  we  are 
going  to  do  all  this  year?  We  are  going 
to  mortgage  his  future.  At  5  weeks  old. 
he  is  not  in  a  position  to  defend  him- 
self. He  has  to  look  to  100  Senators 
and  435  House  Members  to  be  con- 
cerned about  what  kind  of  life  he  is 
going  to  have. 

As  the  President's  own  OMB  Direc- 
tor said  this  week.  Bob  Darman— and  I 
was  impressed  with  his  speech;  I  have 
not  heard  an  administration  official 
speak  with  that  kind  of  candor  in  the 
last  8Vi  years— he  said,  we  are  still 
living  as  though  there  is  a  free  lunch 
and  as  though  there  is  no  tomorrow. 

But  I  guess  the  thing  that  reaUy 
kicked  this  off  in  my  mind  is  the  Presi- 
dent cavalierly  standing  out  in  a  press 
conference,  saying:  'We  need  to  go  to 
Mars;  we  need  to  go  back  to  the  Moon, 
too. "  I  do  not  know  why  you  want  to 
go  back.  As  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Holliwgs,  has  said, 
there  is  no  education  in  the  second 
kick  of  the  mule.  What  are  you  going 
to  leam  the  second  time  that  you  did 
not  leam  the  first  time?  The  trip  to 
Mars  will  be  $400  billion.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  say  where  the  money  is 
coming  from.  He  just  said  we  ought  to 

go  to  Mars. 


I  am  not  nearly  as  interested  in 
going  to  Mars  as  I  am  assuring  this 
grandson  of  mine  that  he  is  going  to 
have  a  reasonable,  decent  future 
where  he  can  breathe  clean  air,  where 
he  can  drink  clean  water,  where  if  he 
happens  to  get  AIDS  or  cancer  or 
whatever,  that  a  sensitive,  caring  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  have  done  everything 
they  can  to  provide  him  good  health,  a 
decent  chance  at  a  house,  a  decent 
chance  at  a  good  education  and  all  the 
other  things  that  we  consider  to  be 
quality  life  for  all  of  us. 

The  President  says  $400  billion  to  go 
to  Mars.  Read  my  lips.  He  said  do  not 
put  on  budget  the  $200  billion  it  is 
going  to  cost  to  bail  the  S&L's  out  be- 
cause that  makes  the  deficit  look  bad. 
Put  it  over  here,  you  guys  know  the 
smoke-and-mirrors  routine.  You  figure 
out  how  to  do  it.  Put  it  anyplace,  but 
do  not  put  it  on  the  budget  where  it 
will  show.  So  everybody  comes  tiptoe- 
ing over  here  and  they  vote  not  to  put 
it  on  budget  so  it  will  not  show.  Now 
we  are  going  to  spend  $200  billion  to 
clean  up  all  the  plutonium-producing 
sites  in  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  sits  here  and  his 
State  has  been  a  victim— is  that  not 
right,  I  say  to  my  colleague— of  the  in- 
efficient operation  of  a  plutonium-pro- 
ducing facility  In  Ohio.  I  want  to  take 
care  of  his  constituents,  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  to  do  whatever  we  have 
to  do  to  clean  that  mess  up.  But  that 
is  $200  billion  over  the  next  10  or  20 
years.  The  President  did  not  tell  us 
where  to  get  the  money.  He  just  said, 
read  my  lips. 

Now  the  President  says.  "I  want  the 
rail  mobile  MX  and  the  Minuteman.  I 
want  them  both,  and  I  want  that  B-2 
bomber  at  a  cost  of  $530  million,  too. " 
God  help  the  p>oor  pilot  who  ever  bails 
out  of  one  of  those. 

Mr.  President,  where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  money?  Read  my  lips.  I  sug- 
gested to  one  of  our  negotiators— I  was 
in  Geneva  and  Vienna  a  couple  weeks 
ago— I  suggested  to  our  negotiators, 
why  do  we  not  say  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  has  been  suggested  by  no 
less  than  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  you 
give  up  the  SS-24.  your  10  warhead 
MIRV'd  mobile  missile,  and  we  will 
not  build  the  MX.  This  negotiator 
said,  you  are  not  ever  going  to  get  the 
Soviet  Union  to  talk  to  you  about  that. 
What  you  have  to  do  is  to  build  it  and 
then  talk  to  them  about  giving  it  up. 

What  we  have  to  do  Is  to  appropriate 
the  money  In  this  bill  to  build  the  rail 
garrison  BCX  and  then  go  to  the  Sovi- 
ets and  say.  "now,  look,  we  have  a  10- 
warhead  missile,  too,  on  rails.  Now  let 
us  trade  out,  let  us  bargain  those  two 
away.  That  will  leave  you  with  the  SS- 
25.  the  single-warhead  mobUe  missile, 
and  it  will  leave  us  with  the  Midget- 
man." 


That  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me. 
It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  General 
Akhromeyev.  who  testified  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  In  a 
precedent-setting  testimony  last  week 
and  then  later  In  an  Interview  said, 
yes.  the  Soviet  Union  would  consider 
giving  up  the  SS-24  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  wiU  say  that  we  are 
not  going  to  build  the  MX.  What  a 
deal.  How  many  times  have  you  been 
offered  a  deal  like  that?  Now,  that  is 
not  an  offer.  I  am  not  saying  Akhro- 
meyev has  the  ability  or  the  authority 
to  make  that  deal.  But  he  said,  yes,  we 
would  entertain  that  Idea. 

He  is  just  recently  the  top  military 
defense  official  in  the  Soviet  Union,  so 
he  did  not  just  fall  off  a  watermelon 
truck.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

And  then  you  add  to  all  of  the  pre- 
dictions on  the  economy.  Thirty-seven 
economists  have  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent saying  we  have  big  problems 
ahead,  a  recession  that  could  turn  into 
a  depression.  Bob  Darman,  head  of 
OMB,  says  the  growth  rate  next  year 
is  not  going  to  be  3.5  percent.  Do  you 
remember  when  we  debated  the 
budget?  The  projection  for  arriving  at 
a  $100  billion  deficit  was  that  the 
economy  would  grow  at  3.5  percent 
and  for  every  point  you  miss,  you  have 
to  add  $20  billion  to  the  deficit.  If  the 
growth  rate  next  year  is  1  percent,  add 
somewhere  between  $40  and  $50  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit.  And  Bob  Darman  is 
saying  that  Is  a  distinct  possibility. 
Alan  Greenspan,  head  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Is  saying  that  is  a  very 
distinct  possibility. 

The  President  wants  a  lower  capital 
gains  tax  because  it  gives  us  a  little 
extra  revenue  next  year,  but  how 
about  the  next  4  years?  A  net  loser.  I 
am  not  voting  for  the  President's  cap- 
ital gains  tax;  I  am  announcing  that 
right  now.  I  have  said  it  all  along.  I  am 
not  going  to  do  that.  Do  you  know 
where  90  percent  of  capital  gains  goes? 
People  who  make  over  $100,000.  Did 
you  know  that  according  to  at  least 
one  study  the  bottom  20  percent  of 
the  people  In  this  country  have  lost  9 
percent  of  their  disposable  earnings  In 
the  past  8  years  and  the  top  20  per- 
cent have  increased  theirs  by  16  per- 
cent. And  that  Is  not  enough.  They 
want  capital  gains  to  make  the  dispari- 
ty even  worse  than  it  already  is. 

The  other  day  the  New  York  Times 
said  we  had  a  little  leak  from  the  Pen- 
tagon saying  that  our  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  do  not  think  SDI  will  work  and 
that  we  ought  to  start  pulling  back 
from  It  and  support  the  ABM  Treaty 
which  the  Soviets  are  In  a  much  t>etter 
position  to  break  out  of  plan  wear. 
That's  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  are 
saying.  But  everybody  has  been  apolo- 
gizing ever  since.  Now,  that  happened 
while  I  was  in  Geneva  so  I  did  not  get 
all  the  facts  on  it.  but  apparently  the 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  having  seri- 
ous second  thoughts  about  SDI. 

I  promise  you,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  going  to  be  an  amendment  to  cut 
SDI  from  where  the  committee  wound 
up  on  it.  The  House  is  already  way 
below  this  committee.  There  is  going 
to  be  an  amendment  to  at  least  fence 
the  amount  for  MX  for  some  period  of 
time  to  give  our  negotiators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  so  they  give  up  the  SS-24  and 
we  do  not  have  to  spend  the  $5  billion 
on  the  MX  rail  garrison. 

Incidentally,  we  are  negotiating  in 
Geneva  saying  we  want  everybody  to 
give  up  mobility.  We  want  the  Soviets 
to  give  up  their  two  mobile  missiles, 
the  SS-24  and  the  SS-25.  That  is  our 
official  position  there.  And  here  in  the 
United  States  the  President  comes 
over  here  and  asks  us  for  the  money  to 
fund  both  of  our  mobile  missiles.  Does 
that  sound  like  a  contradiction?  It  cer- 
tainly does.  Do  you  know  why?  Be- 
cause it  is.  How  can  you  say  to  the  So- 
viets in  Geneva  both  sides  ought  to 
give  up  mobility  and  come  over  here 
and  ask  us  for  money  for  two  mobile 
missiles? 

"If  we  were  to  suddenly  tomorrow 
agree  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  ev- 
erything came  out— 6,000  warheads 
each— that  is  a  50-percent  cut  from 
our  12,000  and  roughly  their  12.000. 
Let  us  assume  we  both  agree  tomorrow 
on  6,000  warheads  each.  We  are 
buying  longlead  items  for  the  Trident 
submarine  in  this  bill  that  you  could 
not  possibly  build  unless  you  are  will 
ing  to  put  virtually  all  of  those  war 
heads  on  the  Trident.  Why  are  we 
buying  longlead  items  for  the  19th 
Trident  submarine  when  everybody 
will  concede  to  you  that  we  may  not  be 
able  to  have  more  than  18  Tridents 
under  any  START  agreement? 

I  am  on  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  and  I  forget  which  of 
the  admirals  testified  to  it.  He  says, 
well,  we  are  thinking  about  pouring 
concrete  in  some  of  the  24  tubes  on 
the  Trident  or  similar  steps.  As  every- 
body knows,  the  Trident  carries  24 
missiles.  That's  dandy  for  us.  But  do 
we  want  the  Soviets  doing  that?  The 
verification  problems  on  that  would  be 
horrendous. 

If  you  put  10  on  each  Trident  II  mis- 
sile, that  would  be  240.  We  are  not 
planning  to  do  that.  But  I  have  often 
said  if  the  Soviet  Union  launched  a 
preemptive  strike  and  destroyed  every 
bomber  we  had  on  the  ground,  de- 
stroyed every  ICBM  we  had  on  the 
ground,  destroyed  every  single  subma- 
rine we  had  except  for  one  lonely  Tri- 
dent, that  one  Trident  submarine  has 
the  ability  to  obliterate  every  city  in 
the  Soviet  Union  of  over  100.000 
people.  And  yet  we  just  continue  to 
build  more  and  more  and  more. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  also  be  a 
move  to  slow  down  funding  for  the  B- 
2  until  they  will  prove  to  us  that  the 


B-2  will  fly.  I  voted  against  the  B-1 
bomber,  not  because  I  did  not  think  it 
would  fly,  not  because  I  thought  when 
they  finished  it  they  were  going  to 
want  another  $2  billion  to  $5  billion  to 
make  it  do  what  it  was  supposed  to  do 
in  the  first  place.  I  voted  against  it  be- 
cause I  had  a  lot  the  faith  in  the  B-2 
Stealth  bomber.  If  I  had  known  then 
that  that  successor  was  going  to  cost 
$530  million  each,  believe  you  me,  I 
would  have  had  some  real  soul  search- 
ing before  I  voted  for  it. 

And   then,   Mr.   President,   there   is 
going  to  be  an  amendment,  probably 
withdrawn,    offered    just    to    get    the 
debate  going  on  what  we  are  doing  in 
Korea.  Forty-three  thousand  troops  in 
Korea,  $2.6  billion  a  year  to  maintain 
43.000  troops.  South  Korea  has  twice 
as  many  people  as  North  Korea.  They 
have  a  gross  national  product  almost 
eight  times  greater  than  North  Korea. 
And  South  Korea's  commitment  to  de- 
fense   spending     has    dropped     from 
almost    6    percent    of    gross    national 
product  to  5  percent.  In  other  words, 
their   economy   is   growing   but   their 
commitment  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national    product    is    declining,    and 
South  Korea  has  a  $10  billion  trade 
deficit    against    the   United   States.    I 
have  nothing  against  Korea,  and  our 
amendment  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  commitment  to  South  Korea 
that  if  they  are  ever  attacked,  we  will 
come  to  their  defense.  How  would  you 
like   to  go  to  the   hospital   and  say. 
Doc.  take  my  appendix  out:  it  is  hurt- 
ing "    He    takes    your    appendix    out. 
Three  days  later  you  are  feeling  pretty 
good.  You  say,  'Doc,  I  am  ready  to  go 
home.  "  "No,  sorry,  you  have  to  spend 
the  rest  of  your  life  here."  Is  not  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  Korea?  We  went 
there  to  defend  South  Korea  in  1950. 
and  we  did  it.  We  helped  them  rebuild 
their  economy.  And  now  they  are  one 
of    the    most    vibrant    economies    on 
Earth,  a  burgeoning  democracy.  They 
are  actually  voting  for  what  they  want 
for  that  country  in  the  future.  That  is 
what  we  want.  And  yet  every  dissident 


incidentally  would  only  remove  10,000 
troops  between  now  and  1992.  That  is 
not  some  kind  of  a  headlong  assault  on 
our  commitment  to  South  Korea.  But 
we  are  a  lightning  rod.  We  are  an  irri- 
tant to  all  the  dissident  groups  in 
South  Korea.  I  say  it  is  time  not  just 
to  ask  them  to  pick  up  some  of  the 
tab.  I  noticed  they  agreed  with  Secre- 
tary Cheney  the  other  day  to  give  us 
another  $30  million  a  year.  Consider- 
ing our  budget  constraints,  I  am  not 
denigrating  $30  million  a  year  but  that 
is  not  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  opportunities  in 
the  world  are  unbelievable.  And  yet 
the  rhetoric  goes  on.  It  is  just  the 
same  thing.  I  could  not  watch  televi- 
sion yesterday.  You  would  have 
thought— this  was  worse  than  any  po- 
litical election  I  have  ever  seen.  Here 
is  a  30-second  spot  showing  that 
Stealth  bomber  flying,  shows  it  as 
such  an  ominous  looking  plane,  and 
this  mellifluous  voiced  announcer 
comes  on  and  says  "The  B-2,  America 
has  to  have  it  for  its  security."  That  is 
followed  by  one  on  the  Osprey,  "The 
Osprey  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
defense  of  this  Nation,  "  and  they  show 
that  plane  flying  around. 

And  then  the  F-14  Tomcat— you  see 
it  take  off  from  the  carrier,  and  land 
on  the  carrier.  All  these  television  ads, 
television  networks,  saturated  with 
ads,  calculated  to  get  your  constitu- 
ents to  write  me  and  say:  ■Please  don't 
scrub  the  Osprey;  please  don't  cut 
funding  for  B-2:  please  don't  do 
this,  "—all  of  this  because  they  know 
the  appropriations  process  is  going  on 
now. 

You  do  not  vote  for  weapons  because 
the  guy  that  builds  the  weapons  wages 
a  public  relations  campaign  on  televi- 
sion, do  you?  If  you  do.  you  ought  to 
resign  your  seat  in  the  Senate  and  say, 
"I  don't  know  what  is  going  on  around 
here.  I  am  just  voting  according  to 
what  I  see  on  television." 

But   the   rhetoric,   Gorbachev   may 
not  make  it.  I  tell  you  one  thing.  I 


group  in  South  Korea,  what  do  they    hope  he  does.  James  Baker  says  he 

hoped  he  did.  George  Bush  said  he 
hoped  he  did.  We  have  been  waiting 
for  70  years  for  the  old  Bolsheviks  to 
die  out:  they  die  out  and  we  get  a 
leader  that  is  charismatic,  intelligent, 
and  says  to  all  the  world,  without  ac- 
tually using  these  words,  that  commu- 
nism has  been  an  unmitigated  disaster 
socially,  politically,  culturally,  and  cer- 
tainly economically.  What  do  we  want 
them  to  do— unilaterally  disarm  and 
let  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
bureau  witness  it  and  report  back  to 
us? 

It  is  the  greatest  time  in  the  world 
to  be  alive  so  far  as  world  peace  is  con- 
cerned. The  President  went  to  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  they  are  talking  about 
democracy— our  style  of  democracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  tell  all  these  high 
school  kids  I  do  not  want  them  with 


do,  every  time  something  goes  wrong? 
They  go  bum  an  American  flag.  That 
is  a  pastime  in  South  Korea,  burning 
flags. 

I  read  this  in  the  International 
Herald  Tribune.  So  I  guess  it  is  suita- 
ble to  tell  it  here.  It  is  the  story  about 
the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  and 
the  Korean.  Each  one  caught  his  wife 
in  bed  with  another  man.  The  English- 
man politely  excused  himself  and 
walked  out.  The  Frenchman  grabbed 
the  guy,  beat  him  up,  and  threw  him 
out.  And  the  Korean  went  down  to  the 
American  Embassy  and  started  a  dem- 
onstration. [Laughter.] 

So  now  you  tell  me.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  our  affinity  for  South 
Korea,  whether  you  think  they  ought 
to  be  defended.  Of  course,  they  ought 
to  be  defended.  And  our  amendment 
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their  diaper  down.  You  know,  Gorba- 
chev's rating  in  Germany  is  twice  as 
high  as  George  Bush's.  It  is  higher  in 
Maggie  Thatcher's  England  than 
George  Bush's.  And  I  can  tell  you,  if 
you  talk  to  the  scholars  of  Europe. 
they  will  tell  you  that  is  a  mindset 
that  is  changing  in  Europe. 

You  know  what  Einstein  said  after 
the  first  bomb  went  off.  "Everything 
has  changed  except  man's  thinking."  I 
l)elieve  that  man's  thinking  is  begin- 
ning to  change.  It  is  the  most  positive 
thing  I  have  seen,  and  it  is  downright 
exciting. 

I  get  rhapsodic  when  I  think  about 
the  possibilities.  Let  me  also  say,  Mr. 
President,  in  Vieruia  our  negotiators  at 
the  conventional  forces  Europe  talks 
said  it  is  absolutely  amazing  what  the 
Soviets  are  offering.  We  said.  "Why 
don't  you  destroy  35,000  tanks?"  They 
came  back  a  month  later  and  said, 
"That  is  not  a  bad  idea."  I  told  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  that  we  have  a  new 
steel  mill  in  Arkansas,  and  we  would 
love  to  have  those  35,000  tanks  and 
melt  them  down.  They  are  selling 
their  scrapped  tanks  to  Sweden  right 
now.  In  Stockholm  they  are  melting 
Soviet  tanks  and  making  other  things 
out  of  them.  And  the  Soviet  Union 
needs  the  money. 

We  have  this  brandnew  $250  million 
steel  mill  up  in  northeast  Arkansas.  I 
told  the  Ambassador  "I  am  going  to 
put  them  in  touch  with  you  because  if 
and  when  this  deal  is  cut  and  you 
decide  to  destroy  25.000  to  40,000  ar- 
mored persormel  carriers  and  35,000 
tanks,  we  would  like  to  have  the  right 
to  buy  that  scrap  metal  from  you."  He 
seemed  genuinely  pleased  by  it.  They 
are  already  selling  to  the  Swedes.  Why 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  President,  you  know  if  I  were 
going  to  sit  down  with  President  Bush 
for  just  2  minutes,  it  would  only  take 
me  2  minutes  to  sum  up  what  I  am 
trying  to  say  to  this  body;  that  is,  if 
you  read  Barbara  Tuchman  or  any 
other  good  historian  you  will  find  that 
virtually  all  of  the  wars,  and  all  of  the 
world's  plagues  have  come  about  be- 
cause some  politician  wanted  to  stay  in 
office  forever,  so  he  put  his  finger  to 
the  wind,  and  said,  "That  is  the  way  I 
am  going."  Or  he  did  not  even  see  the 
opportunities  when  they  existed. 

When  I  think  of  the  lost  opportuni- 
ties, I  have  said  it  before  on  this  floor. 
You  know  Robert  E.  Lee  did  not  want 
Virginia  to  secede  from  the  Union,  did 
not  want  that  war.  and  when  it  was 
over  he  said  to  one  of  his  aides  one 
day,  "That  war  should  never  have 
been  fought.  At  a  time  when  this 
country  needed  a  few  men  of  vision, 
forbearance,  and  courage,  aU  we  got 
were  a  bunch  of  demagogues  feeding 
their  hostilities,  their  prejudices,  and 
their  bigotries  until  this  war  became 
Inevitable."  So  I  am  pleased  with  this 
body  as  we  debate  this  bill  probably 
the  rest  of  this  week,  and  to  the  Presi- 


dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  ev- 
erybody else  that  is  an  opinion  maker 
and  a  policy  maker,  do  not  let  these 
opportunities  pass  us  by.  We  have  a 
chance  for  the  first  time  in  4.000  years 
to  provide  a  lasting  peace  on  this 
Earth. 

I  want  it  Just  for  my  grandson. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
comment  on  the  defense  authorization 
bill  that  is  before  us  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Conmiittee 
for  his  leadership  in  crafting  a  very 
solid  defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  Under  the 
budget  limitations  which  we  had  to  op- 
erate, this  was  no  simple  task.  There 
were  some  very  difficult  choices  that 
had  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subconunittee  on  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel. I  am  very  pleased  to  report 
that  the  actions  we  took  on  the  bill  on 
military  persoruiel  and  compensation 
programs  continue  to  support  strongly 
the  combat  readiness  of  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  and  the  quality  of 
life  of  their  families. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  one  area 
where  there  is  no  question  about  the 
return  on  our  investments  in  defense 
over  the  last  8  or  9  years  is  in  manpow- 
er. Working  together,  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  substan- 
tially improved  manpower  readiness. 
In  the  late  1970's  our  military  leaders 
warned  of  gaping  shortfalls  in  non- 
commissioned officer  and  petty  officer 
manning  that  threatened  the  combat 
readiness  of  our  forces.  The  Army  was 
characterized  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  as  a  "hollow  Army. "  The 
Navy  faced  the  prospect  of  tying  up 
ships  for  lack  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced personnel. 

The  problems  which  were  severe 
then  have  largely  been  corrected.  The 
Congress  working  with  the  administra- 
tion provided  two  large  pay  raises  in 
1980  and  1981  at  a  cost  of  about  $13 
billion  in  first-year  costs.  These  raises 
equalized  military  pay  levels  with  pri- 
vate sector  levels.  Concurrently,  the 
Congress  authorized  a  variable  hous- 
ing allowance  which  now  costs  $1.2  bil- 
lion annually.  That  has  gone  a  long 
way,  despite  some  appropriations  caps, 
to  closing  the  gap  between  actual  off- 
station  costs  and  housing  reimburse- 
ments. 

The  Congress  also  invested  in  target- 
ed compensation  initiatives,  such  as 
enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses, 
sea  pay  and  submarine  duty  pay,  avia- 
tion bonuses,  nuclear  duty  pay,  and 
medical  pay.  In  addition,  the  Congress 
invested  in  improved  permanent 
change  of  station  reimbursements- 
even  though  there  is  still  more  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area— and  in 


improving  the  overall  quality  of  life  of 
military  members  and  their  families 
through  substantial  upgrades  in  facili- 
ties, such  as  child  development  centers 
and  housing. 

As  a  result  of  these  initiatives,  re- 
cruiting and  retention  of  quality 
people  have  improved  significantly 
and  have  stabilized  at  record  levels 
over  the  last  4  years.  For  example,  last 
year,  93  percent  of  non-prior-service 
recruits  were  high  school  graduates 
and  95  percent  scored  average  or 
better  on  the  mental  category  en- 
trance examination.  Comparable  per- 
centages for  1980  were  68  percent  and 
65  percent  respectively,  so  what  we 
have  here  is  an  improvement  in  recruit 
quality  of  37  percent  in  the  rate  of 
high  school  graduates  and  an  increase 
of  46  j)ercent  in  the  rate  of  average  or 
above  mental  categories. 

The  gains  in  retention  are  equally 
dramatic.  Last  year,  first-term  and 
career  retention  rates  came  in  at  49 
percent,  and  86  percent  respectively. 
Comparable  figures  for  1980  were  39 
percent  and  71  percent.  So  what  we 
have  here  is  an  increase  of  26  percent 
in  the  rate  of  first-term  retention  and 
an  increase  of  21  percent  in  the  rate  of 
career  retention. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  recruiting 
and  retention  picture  in  the  military 
services  is  perfect.  There  are  obviously 
problems,  such  as  the  declining  youth 
population  and  nagging  shortages  in 
specific  skills  that  continue  to  require 
our  attention.  However,  the  point  I 
want  to  make  with  these  examples  is 
that  the  Congress  does  care  about 
manpower  readiness  and  the  welfare 
of  niilitary  persoiuiel  and  their  fami- 
lies and  has  continued  to  invest  in  the 
personnel  accounts  even  in  these  diffi- 
cult fiscal  times. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Defense  budget, 
the  manpower  program  came  under 
pressure  and  was  reduced  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  amended  budget 
request. 

For  example,  the  amended  budget 
proposed  a  3.6-percent  pay  raise  for 
military  personnel— a  cutback  from 
the  4.6-percent  pay  raise  advertised  by 
the  administration  last  year.  Also,  in 
order  to  tighten  the  manpower  belt, 
the  administration  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion in  Active  Force  strength  of  16,700 
from  the  original  Reagan  request  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

Nonetheless,  of  the  $10  billion  that 
had  to  be  cut  out  in  the  amended  De- 
fense budget,  the  manpower  account 
was  reduced  by  only  $700  million  or  7 
percent  of  the  required  cut,  so  the 
manpower  account  came  out  relatively 
unscathed. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  action  on  the 
manpower  portion  of  the  amended 
budget  request,  we  were  guided  by  the 
general  philosophy  that  we  should 
support  the  difficult  choices  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  had  to  make  in  arriv- 
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Ing  at  the  amended  budget  level.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  have  our 
own  responsibility  in  the  Congress  to 
assess  the  Secretary's  proposals  in 
light  of  our  best  Judgments  on  security 
needs.  We  followed  the  principle  that 
the  hard  won  gains  in  persoimel  readi- 
ness should  be  protected,  that  man- 
ning levels  should  adequately  support 
the  programmed  force  structure,  and 
that  military  personnel  should  be 
treated  equitably  in  terms  of  compen- 
sation and  benefits. 

In  the  area  of  manpower  strengths, 
we  approved,  with  minor  modification, 
the  active  duty  and  Reserve  strengths 
requested  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  The  approved  strength  levels 
represent  a  reduction  in  Active  Force 
strength  of  16.900  in  fiscal  year  1990 
from  the  authorized  fiscal  year  1989 
level,  and  an  increase  of  5,250  in  Re 
serve  Force  strength  in  fiscal  year 
1990  from  the  authorized  fiscal  year 
1989  level.  These  manpower  changes 
essentially  reflect  the  shifting  of  mis- 
sions from  the  Active  to  the  Reserve 
Forces,  a  matter  we  believe  requires 
attention  in  context  of  a  total  force 
policy  review. 

Specifically,  we  require  the  Secre 
tary  of  Defense  to  report  to  us  on  the 
operation  of  the  total  force  policy— in 
other  words,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
integration  of  Active  and  Reserve 
Forces— in  the  Department  of  De 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  in  hearings  the  Sub 
committee  on  Manpower  and  Person 
nel  had  this  year,  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  has  been  no  compre- 
hensive, authoritative  study  on  the  op 
eration  of  the  total  force  policy  since 
its  implementation  over  15  years  ago, 
in  1973. 

Up  until  the  promulgation  of  this 
policy,  we  traditionally  relied  on  our 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  Forces 
during  periods  of  national  emergency 
or  war  to  augment  relatively  small 
standing  Active  Forces.  During  peace- 
time. National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  trained  to  the  extent  resources 
allowed  them  to  do  so  to  be  prepared 
for  callup.  That  is  history. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  total 
force  policy  in  the  Department  of  De 
fense  over  15  years  ago.  our  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  have  been 
designated  as  full  partners  with  the 
active  components  in  deterring  aggres- 
sion during  peacetime  and  in  waging 
war  if  peace  should  fail.  Under  this 
policy,  substantial  missiorvs  were  as- 
signed to  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve components.  They  were  no 
longer  just  standbys;  they  were  part  of 
that  force  we  depended  on.  Therefore, 
our  National  Guard  and  Reserve  com- 
ponents are  no  longer  only  forces  held 
in  reserve  for  a  future  use.  nor  are 
they  just  a  cadre  force.  Instead.  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  units  are  an 
integral  part  of  theatre  operational 
plans,    and    successful    combat    oper- 
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ations  cannot 
them. 

For  example,  the  Army  Reserve  is 
relied  on  to  provide  70  percent  of  the 
Army's  combat  support  an  combat 
service  support  forces.  Combat  sup- 
port missions  including  engineer, 
signal.  Intelligence,  and  chemical  ac- 
tivities. Combat  service  support  mis- 
sions include  medical,  maintenance, 
supply,  transportation,  and  ammuni- 
tion activities.  Obviously,  an  Army 
cannot  fight  for  very  long  without  this 
support,  and  if  70  percent  of  this  sup- 
port comes  from  Army  Reserve  Forces, 
it  is  crystal  clear  that  the  Army  has  a 
big  stake  in  the  readiness  of  these 
forces.  In  those  Army  Reserve  Forces 
involved  with  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support,  what  is  their 
status  now?  Well.  45  percent  are  not 
combat-ready.  I  repeat.  45  percent  are 
not  combat-ready. 

In  a  conventional  war  in  Europe, 
Active  Army  Forces  depend  heavily 
upon  rapid  reinforcement  from  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
units  within  the  first  10  to  30  days 
after  the  conflict  begins— without  fail 
within  4  to  6  weeks.  Without  these  re- 
inforcing units,  the  Active  Forces 
cannot  sustain  themselves  and  would 
become  ineffective. 

This  situation  is  demonstrated  in 
war  game  scenarios  which  indicate 
that  shortfalls  in  the  Reserve  reinforc- 
ing forces  quickly  become  "war  stop- 
pers." Another  example:  Some  80  per- 
cent of  our  medical  combat  support  is 
supposed  to  come  from  the  reserves— 
80  percent.  Specifically,  medical  short- 
falls m  early  deploying  reserve  units 
fall  in  this  category.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  these  units 
are  short  of  their  wartime  require- 
ments for  physicians  and  nurses  by 
7,000-71  percent-and  31.000—66  per- 
cent—respectively. This  is  not  solely 
an  Army  Reserve  problem,  but  a  seri- 
ous total  Army  problem  because  it  se- 
riously affects  Army  combat  readiness. 
It  is  a  priority  problem  that  the  Army 
leadership  must  give  priority  attention 
to  solving. 

Every  year  since  I  have  been  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, every  single  year,  we  have  heard 
about  a  new  plan,  and  yet  another 
plan  that  is  going  to  somehow  remedy 
this  problem.  And  yet,  the  figures 
remain  nearly  the  same  year  in  and 
year  out. 

In  fact,  this  years  report  omitted 
the  readiness  figures  that  were  report- 
ed in  the  past.  They  do  not  want  them 
compared  anymore,  so  they  just  omit- 
ted the  readiness  percentages  that 
were  normally  reported  so  we  no 
longer  have  those  figures,  uinless  we 
specifically  ask  for  them.  What  a 
head-ln-the-sand  approach  that  illus- 
trates. 

I  make  these  points  because  I  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  must 
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critically  and  systematically  review 
warflghting  capability  in  a  total  force 
context,  a  context  which  must  recog- 
nize the  interactive  dependencies 
among  Active  and  Reserve  Forces  and 
the  timetable  for  their  deployment  In 
event  of  war. 

We  need  this  study.  Mr.  President, 
to  validate  that  current  missions  and 
roles  are  properly  assigned  and  can  be 
carried  out.  rather  than  a  report  year 
after  year  after  year  of  the  inability 
certain  elements  of  our  Reserve  Forces 
to  do  the  job  they  are  depended  on  to 
do.  We  either  have  to  have  those  mis- 
sions and  roles  carried  out  or  redo  the 
assignments  of  the  missions  and  roles 
to  provide  one  basic  thing,  and  that  is 
effective  combat  capability.  It  either 
will  work  or  not.  We  either  can  rely  on 
it  or  not. 

So  when  it  comes  to  combat— and, 
God  forbid  that  we  ever  have  to  get  to 
that  time  again— but  if  we  do.  in 
combat  there  are  no  excuses.  We 
either  have  a  system  that  works  or  it 
does  not.  And  if  it  does  not,  we  lose 
and  a  lot  of  people  get  killed  unneces- 
sarily. That  is  the  bottom  line  of  what 
we  are  talking  about  here. 

Now.  before  the  picture  gets  too 
bleak  as  far  as  the  Reserves  go.  let  me 
say  the  Air  Reserve  and  Guard  compo- 
nents seem  to  be  in  very  great  shape  in 
terms  of  combat  readiness.  They  are 
performing  admirably  and  perhaps 
could  accept  more  missions.  That  too 
should  be  looked  into  in  this  review  of 
our  total  force  concept. 

One  other  element.  As  we  look 
ahead  toward  substantially  smaller 
Active  Forces  in  the  future,  there  will, 
of  necessity,  be  an  even  greater  reli- 
ance on  our  Guard  and  Reserve  and 
the  missions  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform.  So  I  think  we  need  to,  in 
this  evaluation  we  are  asking  for, 
make  sure  there  is  a  real  comprehen- 
sive framework  for  evaluating  the  ca- 
pability tradeoffs  as  we  move  in  this 
direction. 

So  I  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
mandated  report  so  that  we  can  use  it 
as  a  basis  for  a  plan  of  action  to  cor- 
rect, on  a  systematic  basis,  persistent 
problems  that  have  plagued  the  effec- 
tive operations  of  the  total  force 
policy  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  our  action  on 
military  personnel  compensation  and 
benefits. 

We  approved  the  requested  3.6-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  military  personnel. 
We  also  asked  that  a  study  be  done  to 
review  the  whole  military  pay  struc- 
ture. It  has  not  been  done,  except  on  a 
very  piecemeal  basis,  for  a  long  time. 

The  second  area  we  acted  on.  we  in- 
creased aviation  career  Incentive  pay 
by  60  percent,  $400  per  month,  up  to 
$650  per  month  for  aviators  with  over 
6  years  of  service,  to  help  the  military 
services  retain  aviators. 
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Let  me  expand  on  that  just  a  little 
bit.  Most  people  are  unaware  that  we 
are  right  now,  1.500  Navy  pUots 
short— 1,500  pilots  short  in  the  Navy. 
We  are  short  in  the  Air  Force  right 
now  about  250  pilots.  That  is  forecast, 
by  the  year  1992,  to  go  up  to  2.500 
pilots  short  in  the  Air  Force. 

What  is  the  problem?  Is  it  that 
people  do  not  want  to  serve?  No,  it  is 
not. 

The  problem  is  we  have  a  great  need 
for  airline  pilots  smd  as  soon  as  the 
commitment  of  these  service  pilots 
reaches  a  certain  point  where  they  no 
longer  have  to  stay  in.  they  are  off  to 
the  airlines  at  equal  pay,  about,  start- 
ing out,  much  increased  pay  after  a 
few  years,  and  really  big-time  in- 
creased pay  and  health  benefits  and 
retirement  once  they  have  been  with 
the  airlines  for,  say.  a  9-  or  10-year 
period. 

So  we  find  ourselves  with  a  problem 
of  losing  our  pilots— pilots  that  we 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  to 
train.  We  spend  somewhere  around 
$500,000  just  to  train  a  pilot  up  to  the 
day  he  pins  his  or  her  wings  on.  Then 
we  send  them  to  a  replacement  air 
group  or  combat  crew  training  that 
costs  another  couple  of  million  dollars 
over  the  next  year  to  a  year  and  a 
half.  Then  we  send  them  to  a  squad- 
ron and  they  then  put  in  a  3-year  tour 
with  that  squadron  and  at  that  time 
you  spend  another  $2  million  to  $2.5 
million  on  that  particular  person.  You 
have  invested,  say,  $4.5  to  $6  million  in 
that  person.  Then  we  say,  "you  have  a 
limited  commitment"— the  Air  Force  7 
years,  going  to  8  now;  Navy,  7;  Army, 
5;  Marine  Corps,  4V^.  And  we  say,  "OK, 
that  is  your  commitment,  and  beyond 
that  you  are  on  your  own."  And  they 
get  out  and  we  start  over  again  with 
another  $5  million  to  $6  million  invest- 
ed in  the  training  of  a  pilot  to  get  him 
up  to  a  resd  true  combat  status. 

Now,  I  know  the  kind  of  training 
those  people  get,  so  I  am  very  comfort- 
ed when  I  get  on  an  airliner  and  I 
know  that  I  have  a  former  military 
pilot  up  front.  That  is  all  good.  Maybe 
it  is  to  the  benefit  of  our  country  over- 
all that  we  have  pilots  like  that  flying 
for  our  airlines. 

But  we  do  not  provide  a  military 
training  program  for  just  that  pur- 
pose. That  is  the  point.  And  the  point 
is  this:  over  the  next  10  years,  it  is  esti- 
mated the  airlines  and  commercial  air 
interests  will  be  hiring  pilots  at  a  rate 
of  about  7,000  per  year.  So  we  have  to 
do  something.  Some  of  our  incentive 
programs  before,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  Navy,  have  worked  out 
pretty  well.  So  we  are  expanding  this 
now  with  what  we  have  proposed 
within  this  bill.  But  along  with  this  we 
are  also  going  to  require  a  9-year  com- 
mitment beyond  the  date  of  pinning 
on  the  wings  for  fixed  wing  Jet  pilots 
and  7  years  for  other  aviators,  which  I 


think  is  quite  reasonable.  I  do  not 
have  any  problem  with  that  at  all. 

I  know  there  has  been  some  discus- 
sion of  that  in  the  military  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  is  going  to  be  too 
long.  I  would  say  to  my  friends  In  the 
military  who  are  pilots  right  now,  this 
does  not  apply  to  you.  The  old  ground 
rules  apply  to  you.  This  would  be  pro- 
spective. This  would  start  with  the 
new  people  signing  up,  new  people 
who  are  Just  starting  out  on  their 
flight  training  program. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  at  all  that 
we  can  get  quite  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  people  that  wiU  still  sign  up 
and  want  to  be  military  pilots,  even 
with  the  9  and  7  year  conunitments. 

In  another  area,  we  increased  the 
ceiling  on  education  benefits,  kickers, 
that  the  Army  can  pay  in  addition  to 
basic  GI  bill  benefits  from  $400  a 
month  to  $700  per  month,  a  $25,200 
benefit  over  3  years,  to  help  the  Army 
recruit  highly  qualified  enlistees  in 
critical  skills,  those  that  we  are  having 
a  lot  of  difficulty  filling. 

In  another  area,  we  increased  the 
ceiling  on  selective  reenUstment  bo- 
nuses for  nuclear  qualified  personnel 
by  50  percent  from  $30,000  per  con- 
tract for  6  years  to  $45,000  for  6  years. 

In  another  area,  we  enhanced  the 
survivor  benefit  plan,  the  SBP,  a  plan 
to  provide  an  annuity  to  survivors  of 
retirees  by  reducing  the  premium  to  a 
flat  rate  of  6.5  percent  of  designated 
retired  pay;  providing  a  supplemental 
option  that  would  afford  a  level  pay- 
ment of  55  percent  of  retired  pay  to  a 
survivor— the  standard  option  is  55 
percent  until  age  62,  at  which  point 
the  benefit  drops  to  35  percent;  and, 
finally,  providing  a  1-year  open  season 
to  allow  participation  in  the  enhanced 
program. 

In  the  area  of  health  care  for  mili- 
tary persoimel  and  their  families,  we 
approved  a  number  of  initiatives  to  en- 
hances the  recruiting  and  retention  of 
health  care  providers. 

We  extended  the  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  pay  a  reten- 
tion bonus  of  up  to  $20,000  per  year 
for  retention  agreements  entered  into 
by  certain  physicians  based  on  critical 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  increased  medical  officer  month- 
ly special  pays  by  35  percent. 

We  provided  new  authorities  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  nurses  Including:  A 
nurse  accession  bonus  of  up  to  $5,000; 
a  nurse  anesthetist  Incentive  pay  of  up 
to  $6,000  per  year  to  encourage  reten- 
tion; and  a  Navy  nurse  candidate  pro- 
gram targeted  at  recruiting  nurses 
who  have  completed  2  years  of  a  4- 
year  nursing  program. 

We  Increased  medical  specialty  pay 
for  reservists  when  on  active  duty  for 
training  to  encourage  more  participa- 
tion by  physicians  In  the  selected  Re- 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my 
summary  of  the  action  we  took  in  the 


manpower  and  persoimel  area.  I  think 
they  are  good  actions  and  I  recom- 
mend them  for  support  by  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body. 

I  want  to  close  by  recognizing  the 
hard  work  that  Senator  McCaih,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, put  In  the  manpower  por- 
tion of  this  bill.  We  worked  very  close- 
ly together  In  a  spirit  of  teamwork  and 
cooperation  in  forging  a  responsible 
package — one  that  takes  care  of  readi- 
ness requirements  as  well  as  our  com- 
mitments to  our  individual  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
his  hard  work  and  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wsmt  to  thank 
the  staff— Pred  Pang  and  Ken  John- 
son of  the  committee  staffs;  Pred  Pang 
with  the  majority  and  Ken  Johnson 
with  the  minority  committee  staff. 
Also  Phil  Upschulte  and  Milt  Beach  of 
my  personal  staff,  for  their  hard  work. 
As  usual,  they  did  a  great  job. 

In  partlctilar,  it  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  to  work  with  Fred  Pang,  who 
is  here  with  me  on  the  floor  today.  He 
is  an  outstanding  committee  staff 
member.  I  can  vouch  for  that.  He  is 
very  pleasant  to  work  with,  very  thor- 
ough in  the  work  that  he  does.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  work  with  him  on 
these  very  complex  matters  of  pay  and 
compensation  and  retirement  benefits 
and  all  of  the  things  that  go  Into 
making  military  life  palatable  for 
people  who  are  willing  to  serve  their 
country. 

It  is  not  an  easy  job  and  some  of 
these  things  that  Pred  works  on,  has 
worked  on,  are  particularly  beneficial 
to  our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

As  usual,  he  has  done  a  great  job. 
Ken  Johnson  on  the  minority  side, 
also,  has  done  an  outstanding  job  and 
I  am  sure  Senator  McCaih  wlU  wish  to 
address  that  when  he  makes  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  "Study  on  Total  Force 
Policy."  from  the  conunittee  report,  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STUDY  on  TOTAL  FORCE  POUCY 

The  committee  recommends  (sec.  541)  a 
provision  requiring  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  a  report  by  De- 
cember 1.  1990.  on  the  operation  of  the 
Total  Force  Policy  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  committee  notes  that  there 
has  t)een  no  comprehensive,  authoritative 
study  on  the  Total  Force  Policy  since  it£  in- 
ception over  IS  years  ago.  The  committee 
also  notes  that  Department  of  Defense  wit- 
nesses have  had  difficulty  articulating  the 
policy  in  other  than  very  vague,  ^neral 
terms.  The  result  is  an  impression  of  a  lead- 
ership vacuum  in  this  area.  The  committee 
urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  assemble 
a  study  group  capable  of  conducting  an  ob- 
jective, thorough  study. 
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There  is  do  doubt  In  the  committee  that 
our  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  are 
vital  to  our  national  security.  We  have  tradi 
tionally  relied  on  these  forces  during  peri- 
ods of  national  emergency  or  war  to  aug- 
ment relatively  small  standing  active  forces. 
During  peacetime.  National  Guard  and  Re 
serve  forces  trained  to  the  extent  resources 
allowed  them  to  do  so  to  be  prepared  for 
call-up.  That  is  history. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Total  Force 
Policy  in  the  Department  of  Defense  over 
15  years  ago.  our  National  Guard  and  Re 
serve  forces  have  been  designated  as  full 
partners  with  the  active  components  in  de 
terrtng  aggression  during  peacetime  and  in 
waging  war  If  peace  should  fail.  Under  this 
policy,  substantial  missions  were  assigned  to 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  compo- 
nents. Therefore,  our  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  components  are  no  longer  only 
forces  held  in  reserve  for  a  future  use  nor 
are  they  just  a  cadre  force.  Instead.  Nation 
al  Guard  and  Reserve  units  Eire  an  integral 
part  of  theater  operational  plans,  and  sue 
cessful  combat  operations  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  them. 

For  example,  the  Army  Reserve  is  relied 
on  to  provide  70  percent  of  the  Army  s 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
forces.  Combat  support  missions  include  en- 
gineer, signal,  intelligence,  and  chemical  ac 
tivlties.  Combat  service  support  missions  in 
elude  medical,  maintenance,  supply,  trans 
portation.  and  ammunition  activities.  Obvi 
ously.  an  Army  caruiot  fight  for  very  long 
without  this  support,  and  if  70  percent  of 
this  support  comes  from  Army  Reserve 
forces,  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the  Army  has 
a  big  stake  in  the  readiness  of  these  forces. 
In  a  conventional  war  in  Europe,  active 
Army  forces  depend  heavily  upon  rapid  re- 
inforcement from  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  units  within  the  first  10 
to  30  days  after  the  conflict  begins.  Without 
these  reinforcing  units,  the  active  forces 
cannot  sustain  themselves  and  would 
become  ineffective. 

This    situation    is    demonstrated    in    war 
game  scenarios  which  indicate  that  short 
falls  in  the  Reserve  reinforcing  forces  quiclt 
ly  become    war  stoppers."  Specifically,  med 
ical   shortfalls   in   early   deploying   reserve 
units  fall  in  this  category.  According  to  the 
Department   of    Defense,    these    units   are 
short   of   their   wartime   requirements    for 
physicians  and  nurses  by  7,000  (71  percent) 
and  31.000  (66  percent)  respectively.  This  is 
not  solely  an  Army  Reserve  problem,  but  a 
serious  total  Army  problem  because  it  seri- 
ously affects  Army  combat  readiness.  It  is  a 
priority  problem  that  the  Army  leadership 
must  give  priority  attention  to  solving 

The  committee  makes  these  points  be 
cause  it  believes  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense must  critically  and  systematically 
review  warfighting  capability  in  a  Total 
Force  context,  a  context  which  must  recog- 
nize the  interactive  dependencies  among 
active  and  reserve  forces  and  the  timetable 
for  their  deployment  in  event  of  war. 

The  committee  looks  forward  to  receiving 
the  mandated  report  so  that  it  can  use  it  as 
a  basis  for  a  plan  of  action  to  correct,  on  a 
systematic  basis,  persistent  problems  that 
have  plagued  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Total  Force  Policy  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  1990-91  defense 
authorization  bill.  While  the  authori- 


zation bill  is  not  ideal,  it  represents 
the  best  compromise  given  the  current 
budget  problems  that  face  our  Nation. 
As  ranking  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear 
Deterrence.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  bill  continues  to  provide  our 
Nation  with  a  strong  strategic  nuclear 
triad,  which  has  been  so  critical  in 
keeping  the  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  express  a  few 
serious  concerns  about  the  defense  bill 
before  us  today,  Mr.  President.  Over 
the  years,  I  have  made  my  position 
clear  with  respect  to  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion. I  have  been,  and  continue  to  be.  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  MX  Program 
and  the  rail  garrison  basing  concept. 
This  year,  though.  I  announced  my 
support  for  the  small  ICBM.  which 
President  Bush  included  in  his  defense 
request.  I  have  done  so  for  two  rea 
sons.  First.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
end  the  protracted  and  seemingly  in- 
ternecine debate  over  ICBM  modern- 
ization, we  must  seek  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus on  how  a  two-missile  program 
should  proceed.  I  believe  President 
Bush  may  have  achieved  that  consen- 
sus. 

Second,  the  President  and  Vice 
President  have  indicated  that  support 
for  the  two-missile  program  is  related 
to  the  funding  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  or  SDI.  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  SDI.  and  agree  with  the 
President  that  we  must  fund  the  pro- 
gram well  above  last  years  authoriza- 
tion level.  This  is  the  only  way  that 
the  President  can  make  an  informed 
decision  about  the  program  during  his 
first  term  in  office.  My  continued  sup- 
port for  the  small  ICBM  Program  is. 
therefore,  contingent  upon  the  Con- 
gre.ss  funding  SDI  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  last  year.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  that  the  House  is  moving  to 
cut  SDI  even  further  than  the  already 
drastic  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reduction  of  $1.1  billion.  Further 
reductions  by  House  Members  on  the 
floor  will  only  make  an  adequate  con- 
ference outcome  more  difficult  and 
possibly  even  jeopardize  the  bipartisan 
consensus  on  ICBM  modernization. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  B-2 
program.  While  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  I  am  very  concerned 
that  the  cost  of  the  bomber  may  ulti- 
mately result  in  its  cancellation.  I  real- 
ize that  some  have  argued  that  the  B- 
2  is  only  20  percent  more  than  the  B- 
IB  in  so-called  flyaway  cost;  that  it  is 
cheaper  per  warhead  than  the  MX; 
and  that  the  MX  and  small  ICBM  to- 
gether are  slightly  less  expensive  than 
the  B-2.  But  the  bomber  is  still  too  ex- 
pensive given  the  current  budget  situa- 
tion. I  am  not  sure  that  the  American 
people  will  support  the  program  given 
the  high  cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  conunittee  bill 
also  contains  $303  million  for  the 
design  and  development  of  new  pro- 


duction reactors.  The  country  is  rapid- 
ly approaching  a  critical  shortage  of 
nuclear  materials.  The  Department  of 
Energy  does  not  have  a  single  reactor 
producing  Plutonium  or  tritium  for 
nuclear  weapons.  Unless  we  get  on 
with  building  new  production  reactors, 
our  supply  will  decay— leaving  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  strategic  deterrent 
forces  in  question  and  preclude  our 
ability  to  meet  new  military  require- 
ments. Such  an  outcome  could  serious- 
ly undermine  deterrence  and  stability. 
While  there  are  adequate  supplies  for 
the  moment,  there  is  no  hope.  I 
repeat,  no  hope,  of  satisfying  our  re- 
quirements 10  years  from  now  unless 
we  get  on  with  the  new  production  re- 
actor program,  today. 

For  the  interim,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  prudently  developed  a  spe- 
cial isotope  separation  program,  to 
refine  already  existing  plutonium,  if 
needed,  before  the  new  production  re- 
actors are  finished.  The  President's 
report  to  Congress  calls  this  project 
time-critical  and  essential,  yet  some 
would  prefer  to  stop  this  program,  in 
part,  because  we  have  no  immediate 
need  for  plutonium.  This  SIS  project 
will  be  the  country's  only  source  of 
weapon-grade  plutonium.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  get  on  with  its  construc- 
tion. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  as  we  begin 
the  floor  debate  on  this  defense  bill.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
to  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
public.  As  always,  there  will  be  amend- 
ments by  Members  to  change  or  cut 
the  defense  bill.  There  are  some  Mem- 
bers, in  particular,  that  will  argue  that 
the  defense  budget  is  unnecessarily 
large  given  certain  changes  in  the 
international  situation.  Many  will 
point  to  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union 
as  justification  to  reduce  defense 
spending— particularly  funds  for  our 
nuclear  deterrent  forces. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  pronouncements  to 
reduce  his  country's  vast  arsenal  of 
weapons  and  to  truly  turn  the  Soviet 
Union's  abundant  resources  to  peace- 
ful use.  But  in  considering  whether  or 
not  to  cut  our  defense  posture  based 
on  Mr.  Gorbachev's  recent  announce- 
ments, it  is  important  not  to  confuse 
words  with  deeds.  Mr.  Gorbachev,  for 
example,  has  declared  his  intention  to 
cutback  Soviet  military  forces  by  20 
percent,  to  reduce  troops  and  equip- 
ment in  Eastern  Europe  and  along  the 
Chinese  border,  and  to  cut  defense 
spending  by  14  percent.  All  of  these 
are  welcomed  gestures,  if  they  materi- 
alize. We  must,  however,  also  look  at 
other  actions  taken  by  the  Soviets 
since  Mr.  Gorbachev  assumed  power. 

Soviet  military  production  and  mod- 
ernization are  important  indicators  of 
intentions.  Yet.  in  these  arass  we  still 
see  little  change  form  past  practice;  in 
fact,  in  many  areas  of  Soviet  military 
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production  there  have  been  significant 
increases.  For  example,  when  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev assumed  power  in  1985,  the 
Soviet  Union  produced  3.000  tanks  an- 
nually. Over  the  past  3  years,  Soviet 
tank  production  has  increased  to  3,500 
annually.  Compare  this  to  the  United 
States,  which  only  produced  775  tanks 
last  year,  and  will  produce  even  fewer 
this  year.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union 
produces  more  tanks  than  all  NATO 
countries  combined. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to 
make  a  single  reduction.  The  Soviets 
are  continuing,  unabated,  their  strate- 
gic nuclear  modernization  program. 
According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Soviet  Union  produced  eight 
submarines  per  year  in  1986  versus 
three  for  the  United  States.  In  1988, 
the  Soviets  produced  nine  submarines 
compared  to  five  for  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  have  substantially 
out  produced  the  United  States  in 
ICBM  production.  In  1985,  the  Soviets 
produced  100  ICBM's.  the  United 
States  none.  In  1988.  the  Soviets  pro- 
duced 150  ICBM's  versus  only  19  for 
the  United  States.  All  of  these  in- 
creases occurred  during  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's tenure. 

While  I  may  be  willing  to  concede 
that  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  serious  about 
his  declared  intentions,  history  tell  us 
not  to  be  precipitious  in  our  desires  to 
reduce  military  spending  based  on 
promises  alone.  Mr.  President,  during 


threre  can  be  dramatic  reversals  in  in- 
tentions and  behavior.  China  initiated 
major  economic  and  political  changes, 
indicating  a  desire  to  become  more 
democratic;  yet,  it  reverted  to  brutal 
totalitarian  methods  to  quash  demo- 
cratic demonstrations  and  purged  em- 
pathetic  leaders.  The  ssone  could 
happen  in  the  Soviet  Union  and,  in 
fact,  has  in  certain  Soviet  republics. 
Recent  strikes  by  Soviet  miners  and 
discontent  among  some  Soviet  leaders 
over  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
reforms  should  give  us  pause  before 
making  further  cuts  to  an  already  aus- 
tere U.S.  defense  budget. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  this,  we 
must  ensure  that  our  defenses  and 
military  production  base  are  able  to 
maintain  deterrence  and  stability.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  consider  these  factors 
during  their  deliberations  of  this  de- 
fense budget.  We  must  not  engage  in 
further  cuts  to  the  defense  budget  or 
attempts  to  add  back  terminated  pro- 
grams. Secretary  Cheney  has  made 
tough  choices,  and  we  should  support 
him  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  high- 
est quality  of  military  capability 
during  this  time  of  seriously  reduced 
military  spending. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  able  ranking  member, 
Senator  Nuwh  and  Senator  Warner.  I 
think  they  have  provided  good  leader- 


my  more  than  30  years  in  this  distin-    ship  to  our  committee,  and  I  also  wish 


guished  body.  I  have  heard  these  dec 
larations  of  change  in  the  Soviet 
Union  many  times  before.  During  the 
1950's,  Mr.  Khruschev  alledgedly  at- 
tempted to  liberalize  Soviet  society 
only  to  have  the  initiatives  reversed 
upon  his  removal  from  power.  Many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  believed  that  during  the  eu- 
phoria of  detente  we  should  reduce 
reduce  military  spending  and  expand 
high  technology  trade  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, which  we  did.  only  to  watch  Soviet 
military     power     and     aggressiveness 


to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
various  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  in 
bringing  to  this  body  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  sound  defense  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  too  rise 
to  support  the  defense  authorization 
bill  now  pending.  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  echoing  the  words  of  our  senior 
member  of  our  committee,  in  terms  of 


grow  at  unprecedented  rates  during  tenure,  the  Senator  ^rom^^^.l}  *^*^ 
the  1970  "s.  During  these  periods  of  so- 
called  change  many  of  my  colleagues 
considered  Soviet  attempts  to  liberal- 
ize their  society  "irreversible"  and 
"unprecedented."  We  hear  these  same 
words,  today. 

History  shows  that  we  should  wel- 
come peaceful  change,  but  only,  and  I 
repeat  "only,"  when  deeds  match 
words.  The  outcome  of  declared  Soviet 
reforms  and  intentions  has  not  been 
determined  and  will  not  be  for  many 
years  to  come.  More  important,  we 
must  understand  fully  what  the  objec 
tives  of  Soviet  reforms  are,  and  the  im 


Una,  and  by  also  commending  the 
work  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  are  members  of  this 
committee  and  who  have  worked  hard 
to  produce  a  good  bill. 

It  caimot  be  said  that  we  left  aU  ves- 
tiges of  partisanship  at  the  door  In  the 
drafting  of  this  bill,  but  it  is  true  that 
we  minimized  partisanship  and  only 
allowed  through  those  parts  of  it 
which  reflected  major  differences  of 
approach.  Overall,  the  authorization 
biU  represents  good  faith  efforts  by 
Senators  in  both  political  parties  to 
reach  agreement  on  what  is  best  for 


from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuwn],  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner].  I  wish  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  chairs  and  the  ranking 
members  of  each  subcommittee,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  staff.  This 
is  a  very  professional  staff,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  they  have  done  an  excellent 
job  in  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
members  to  produce  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  silso  appropriate  to  join 
others  on  the  committee  in  saluting 
the  work  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Secretary  Cheney.  I  strongly  disagree 
with  his  approach  to  some  issues,  but  I 
do  agree  that  his  leadership  has 
helped  to  heal  some  of  the  woimds 
that  were  caused  earlier  by  the  contro- 
versy over  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Tower.  All  of  us  are  impressed  by  the 
degree  to  which  Secretary  Cheney  has 
come  to  grips  with  difficult  issues  and 
the  hard  work  he  has  put  in.  Even 
though  many  of  us  do  disagree  on  one 
issue  or  another,  we  do  all  respect  his 
readiness  to  make  firm  decisions  and 
to  accept  the  controversy  certain  to 
follow. 

Mr.  President,  as  authorizers,  our 
central  task  has  been  to  find  an  equi- 
librium between  the  defense  needs  of 
the  coimtry  and  the  country's  ability 
to  pay  for  them.  At  a  time  when  politi- 
cal relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
seem  to  be  improving  and  when  the 
Nation's  fiscal  situation  remains 
severe,  we  are  keenly  aware  that  antic- 
ipatory cuts  in  defense  spending  made 
in  the  expectation  of  arms  control 
agreements  or  in  the  hopes  of  reliev- 
ing budgetary  pressures  through  budg- 
etary control  can  prove  unsound  if  the 
arms  control  does  not  then  material- 
ize. The  art  of  it  has  been  to  authorize 
a  defense  posture  which  is  neither 
grossly  out  of  keeping  with  budgetary 
and  diplomatic  realities  nor  likely  to 
leave  us  in  any  danger  in  the  event  of 
a  turn  for  the  worse  in  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.  That  turns  out  to  be 
a  narrow  line,  indeed,  as  I  hope  it  will 
become  clear  during  the  debate  over 
this  bill. 

With  those  comments  as  preface,  let 
me  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  issues 
in  the  bill  which  are  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me,  including,  first  of  all, 
issues  relating  to  strategic  forces. 

An  extraordinarily  imusual  situation 
was  developing.  Some  weeks  ago,  the 
President  began  the  current  round  of 
START  negotiations  by  noting  that  he 
would  not  at  this  time  make  any  ad- 
justments in  U.S.  proposals  for  mobile 
ballistic  missiles  until  he  is  certain 
that  Congress  will  support  his  modern- 
ization plan  for  the  MX  and  the  sing;le 


Dllcations  of  those  objectives  for  U.S.    the  national  defense  at  a  time  of  rapid    warhead    mobUe    missUe.    Then    last 


national  security. 

Additionally,  we  cannot  pin  our 
hopes  for  true  democratic  change  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  on  one  leader.  As 
recent    events    in    China    illustrate. 


change  at  home  and  in  the  world.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  that 
effort. 

I,  too,  wish  to  contunend  the  leader- 
ship  of   our   chairman,   the   Senator 


week,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  in- 
formed the  conmilttee  that  our  entire 
approach  to  strategic  arms  control 
would  have  to  be  overhauled  were 
Congress  not  to  support  the  B-2. 
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As  a  result  of  these  assertions,  mod- 
ernization of  our  weapons  and  arms 
control,  which  ought  to  complement 
and  facilitate  each  other,  are  clearly  in 
some  danger  of  gridlock.  Some  in  this 
body  are  opposed  to  the  rail  mobile 
MX:  others  to  the  single  warhead 
mobile  missile;  and  still  others  oppose 
both.  Some  are  opposed  to  SDI.  except 
at  very  reduced  levels  of  spending,  if 
at  all.  Some  are  opposed  to  the  B-2  as 
too  costly,  and  some  are  vehement 
proponents  of  one  or  more  of  these 
weapons  systems  or  all  of  them.  Con- 
sensus is,  therefore,  extremely  hard  to 
obtain  suid  the  problem  of  sustaining 
it  is  compounded  by  its  tentative 
nature. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  firmly  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee may  well  have  struck  the  only  pos- 
sible balance  in  its  approach  to  these 
systems.  MX  rail  mobile  will  proceed: 
Minuteman  will  proceed  at  a  slower 
pace:  the  B-2  will  proceed  provided 
the  aircraft  meets  a  series  of  test 
flight  criteria;  SDI  has  been  cut  but  is 
still  well  fujided,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  shifting  of  gears  now  going  on 
in  that  program  with  the  Brilliant 
Pebbles,  as  the  latest  design  is  called, 
grinding  against  the  former  design  of 
SDI  as  we  used  to  know  it. 

Clearly,  there  are  elements  in  the 
strategic  program  as  acted  upon  by 
the  committee  which  are  controversial 
no  matter  which  way  one  surveys 
opinion  in  the  Senate.  Very  few  Mem- 
bers are  prepared  to  support  the 
entire  program  as  a  matter  of  convic- 
tion. Almost  everyone  has  druthers. 
But  if  we  pull  the  plug  on  any  of  these 
programs,  agreement  on  the  others  is 
then  jeopardized.  The  outcome  would 
almost  certainly  be  further  delay  and 
expense  in  these  defense  programs 
and  a  possible  crisis  in  the  way  the  ad- 
ministration sees  its  situation  in  arms 
control. 

To  some  extent,  the  administration 
has  a  point.  There  is  little  point  in 
pursuing  an  arms  control  concept  that 
involves  certain  rights  to  moderniza- 
tion if  at  the  end  of  the  process  the 
United  States  lacks  the  will  to  exercise 
those  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
President,  the  administration  would 
have  had  a  t>etter  chance  to  marshal 
support  if  it  had  at  least  given  us  a 
sense  of  where  it  intends  to  go  if  it 
does,  indeed,  when  Congress  gives  its 
support.  So  far  that  overall  frame- 
work, including  the  indications  of 
what  our  course  will  be  in  Geneva,  is 
still  missing,  and  its  absence  contrib- 
utes to  the  risk  that  we  will  fall  into 
disarray. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  fall  into  dis- 
array. I  believe  the  committee's  work- 
product  will  be  supported,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  do  so  is  I  believe  very  deeply. 
Mr.  President,  that  in  a  democracy 
confronted  with  the  kind  of  challenge 
we     face     throughout     the     postwar 


period,  consensus  is  itself  a  strategic 
asset.  We  discard  it  at  our  peril.  We 
build  it  to  our  benefit.  I  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  committee  product  cre- 
ated the  basis  for  a  sound  consensus. 

I  think  the  product  stands  on  its 
own  merits. 

This  year  the  problem  is  not  as 
acute  as  it  will  be  next  year.  Our  deci- 
sions are  still  reversible  this  year. 
Members  who  dislike  one  element  or 
another  of  the  package  approved  by 
the  committee  might  yet  feel  comfort- 
able voting  for  the  whole  package. 
Next  year,  however,  we  will  be  ap- 
proaching a  threshold  where  change 
becomes  much  more  problematic.  MX 
rail  mobile  will  be  moving  rapidly 
toward  deployment  by  then.  Midget- 
man  should  be  receiving  a  new  infu- 
sion of  funds.  The  B-2.  assuming  it 
has  been  successful  in  its  flight  test 
next  Wednesday,  will  then  become  a 
production  issue.  SDI  presumably  will 
have  achieved  some  new  kind  of  focus 
and  be  ready  to  proceed  toward  its 
stated  research  goals. 

So  this  year  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
support  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee mark  on  strategic  modernization. 
Next  year  I  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration must  have  by  then  showed  its 
hand  in  arms  control.  We  must  under- 
stand by  then  where  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  go.  We  need  to  have 
debated  between  now  and  then  how 
much  it  will  cost  us  to  get  there  and 
whether  we  can  afford  the  tab.  We 
need  to  have  explored  alternative  out- 
comes in  arms  control  that  might  re- 
flect funding  decisions  that  Congress 
has  the  duty  to  consider  and  the  right 
to  make. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  clearly 
signaling  its  view  that  the  future  of 
the  strategic  balance  lies  with  in- 
creased mobility  of  single-warhead 
missiles.  Indeed,  a  well-known  projec- 
tion of  the  future  of  strategic  forces, 
referred  to  at  least  twice  by  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  publicly,  has 
stated  the  view  of  the  authors  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  ideal  strategic 
balance  in  the  future  will  one  day 
comprise  a  few  hundred  single-war- 
head mobile  missiles  based  on  land  in 
conjunction  with  other  forces. 

Just  this  morning  we  see  new  reports 
of  a  prominent  Soviet  military  spokes- 
man indicating  that  multiple-warhead 
land-based  mobile  missiles  might  be 
subject  to  negotiation,  the  MX  for  the 
SS-24.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
stock  to  put  in  those  comments,  but  if 
they  are  true,  if  they,  in  other  words, 
provide  any  accurate  measure  of 
Soviet  intentions,  then  they  would 
somewhat  justify  the  reports  coming 
out  of  the  White  House  that  one 
option  under  active  consideration  on 
our  side  is  to  propose  a  ban  not  on 
mobile  missiles  across  the  board  but 
on  multiple-warhead  land-based 
mobile  missiles. 


Such  a  proposal.  Mr.  President, 
would  point  both  superpowers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
the  direction  of  a  single-warhead 
mobile  missile  as  the  deterrent  weapon 
of  choice  for  both  sides  in  the  future. 
Why?  Because  that  weapon  is  simulta- 
neously accurate  and  powerful  enough 
to  provide  deterrence  but  invulnerable 
and  capable  of  riding  out  any  kind  of 
aggressive  first  strike  by  the  other 
side.  It  is,  therefore,  the  ideal  weapon 
system  to  produce  what  is  called  sta- 
bility, that  is,  a  relationship  between 
the  arsenals  on  both  sides  which  mini- 
mizes the  fear  of  a  first  strike  on 
either  side. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Security 
Adviser  for  President  Bush  is  well 
versed  in  these  matters,  and  as  one 
member  of  this  committee  I  take  some 
comfort  from  his  presence  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  at  the  hand  of 
President  Bush  as  these  issues  are  con- 
sidered in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
turn  from  strategic  modernization  to 
another  major  concern  of  this  Sena- 
tor, and  that  is  the  envirormient  and 
speak  about  that  concern  as  it  is  mani- 
fested in  the  authorization  bill  before 
us. 

This  year  the  committee  has  made 
an  extremely  important  step  toward 
coming  to  grips  with  the  clean  up  of 
Department  of  Energy  facilities.  We 
have  added  nearly  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  budget  for  this  purpose, 
one-half  billion  dollars  over  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, but  it  is  just  a  start  and  all  of  us 
realize  that.  Ahead  of  us  are  expendi- 
tures which  will  consume  very  large 
amounts  of  resources  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  But  in  this  bill  we  have  made 
an  important  beginning. 

In  another  aspect  of  the  environ- 
mental problem  we  face,  the  emission 
of  chlorofluorocarbons  and  halons  to 
the  atmosphere  and  the  problem  of 
biodegradables  and  recycling,  I  am 
happy  to  have  been  able  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Warner,  on 
a  modest  but  precedent-setting  set  of 
provisions.  Under  these  provisions,  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  encour- 
aged to  pursue  both  its  near- term  ef- 
forts to  reduce  unnecessary  emissions 
of  these  chemicals,  to  find  replace- 
ments for  them  in  the  longer  term, 
and  through  the  use  of  biodegradable 
packaging  to  play  a  constructive  role 
tn  the  national  effort  to  arrest  envi- 
ronmental damage.  Indeed,  this  com- 
mittee takes  the  position  with  this  bill 
and  report,  and  urges  the  Senate  to  do 
the  same,  that  the  environmental 
crisis  now  facing  humankind  should  be 
seen  as  a  national  security  issue.  Our 
national  security  Is  threatened  by  the 
envirorunental  crisis  before  us,  and  we 
must  respond  with  urgency. 
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Mr.   President,  in  closing,  the  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  au-  Several  of  the  commanders  in  chief 

presented  by  the  Armed  Services  Com-  thorization  bill.  complained  that  the  forces  under  their 

mittee  today  is  not  perfect  and  no  one  This  amendment  increases  by  $596.8  command    were    limited    to    days    of 

connected  with  this  kind  of  activity  million  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  $336.8  supply  of  some  key  munitions.  MaJ. 

claims  that  or  would  expect  that,  but  million  in  fiscal  year  1991  the  amounts  Gen.  Christian  Patte  from  the  U.8. 

it  is  a  well-made  product.  I  am  proud  in  the  underlying  authorization  bill  to  Central  Command  noted  that  "overall 

as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  have  procure  smart  mimitions  such  as  air-  [U.S.  Central  Command]  has  realized 

taken  part  in  its  creation  and  I  am  to-air  missiles  and  air-to-ground  mis-  only  marginal  growth  in  the  amount 

proud  to  commend  this  bill  to  my  col-  siles.  However,  this  amendment  does  of  stocks  on  hand.  There  is  no  fix  for 

leagues  in  the  Senate.  not  increase  the  overall  authorization  these  problem  areas  short  of  procur- 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  total    of    the    bill    over    the    budget  ing  the  needed  stocks.  We  need  strong 

AMENDMENT  NO.  392  sunmiit  level  of  $305  billion.  The  com-  support  for  additional  funding  to  im- 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  appropriations  of  mittee  left  room  for  the  funding  in-  ^JZlf^^r.f^^^ufL  ^^   ^"""^   *"** 
additional  amounts  for  fiscal  years  1990  crease  in  this  amendment  m  the  hope  threat  oriented  posture. 
and  1991  for  procurement  of  missiles  for  that    the    Senate    would    approve    it  Dunng  the  past  8  years  there  has 
the  Armed  Forces)  dulrng  floor  debate.  been  a  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
Mr  VTTTJTJ  Mr  Prp«!idpnt   T  apnd  an  We  are  Offering  this  amendment  be-  quality  and  readiness  of  our  forces. 
ar^en<S^m  ^hlS  o^rky^Sf  aS3  cause  the  administration's  budget  re-  But  cornet  smt^ina^^^ 
Mr      Warner      and     actually     every  Quest  proposes  deep  reductions  in  mis-  far  behind.  We  are  ready  for  the  most 
member  of  the  committee  IndividuaUy  f«e  procurement  programs,  resulting  PaJ^to.fo  to  war  within  days  but  we 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  ask  for  ^  increasingly  mefficient  production  can  t  stay  in  the  battle  for  long  be- 
ite  immediate  consideration.  lines.  These  stretchouts  also  occur  un-  cause  of  hmited  stocks  of  advanced 
'r*,^   Dwii'GTnTTMi-    nvmr^wvt    t>,»  fortunately  for  munitions  which  are  in  conventional  munitions. 
1    t     m          ?           OFFICER.   The  g^ort  supply.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
clerk  will  report.  ^^^  amendment  enjoys  bipartisan  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  support  on  the  Armed  Services  Com-  the  Record  a  table  comparing  the  in- 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn].  mittee.  I  strongly  support  the  amend-  ventory  of  selected  guided  munitions 
for  himself.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  j^^^j.  ^  ^j^gg  ^y  coUeague.  Senator  with  the  stocks  available, 
{^n";  Mr  ?!^  Mr^w.«™^?r^n,™'  Warwer.  Scnator  Levin,  and  chairman  There  being  no  objection,  the  m&X^- 
S?SH^v.  Mf^V^.  »2°StSoJJ  S  ot  the  Conventional  Forces  Subcom-  ml  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Cohen.    Mr.    Wilson.    Mr.    McCain.    Mr.  mittee.  and  Senator  Wilson,  the  rank-  Record,  as  foUows. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Coats,  ing  minority  member,   developed  the  Thaix\.— Percentage  of  inventory  venui 
and  Mr.  DeConcini.  proposes  an  amend-  recommendation  In  the  Subconunittee  requirements 
ment  numbered  392.  on   Conventional   Forces   and   Alliance  [Percentage  at  end  of  funded  delivery  period] 

Mr.    NUNN.   Mr.    President.    I   ask  Defense  and  will  provide  the  detailed  p^^^^ 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the  explanation.                                                 TOW  2  (Army) 13 

amendment  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  President,  there  are  three  key    mlrs 47 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  reasons  why  the  full  Senate  should    stinger  (Army) 43 

out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  support  this  amendment.  And  I  would    HeUfire  (Army) 63 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  ^°P«  ^^*'  ^^f.  ^^^  <=°"^**  ^°^  °"  *'    HARM  (Navy  &  AP) 60 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  tiOe  I  insert  the  "^  ^^^  ^  P-*"'  ^^^^^^^-                                 Maverick  (Navy  &  AP) 30 

following:  sdstainabiuty  a  key  remaining  deficiency  Mr.  NUNN.  This  table  vividly  illus- 

SEC.  iw.  AirrHORiZATioN  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  OF  The  fifst  pouit  concems  the  level  of  trates  that  the  services  fall  far  short 

ADomoNAL    AMOUNTS    TOR    PRO-  muiutions    stocks    available     to     air  of  required  Inventory  levels  for  many 

curemknt  OF  MISSILES  troops   in  the   field.   The   combatant  of  our  most  Important  modem  munl- 

(a)  Fiscal  Yeah  1990.— Funds  are  hereby  commanders  and  their  representatives  tlons.  These  are  also  the  munitions  for 
tSo^T'pt^^mem  S'SSi'^rX  testified  that  the  military  requirement  which  the  production  rates  are  being 
yUroyNavi'^mdiUr  Force  as foUows  for  smart  munitions  far  outstrips  theu"  reduced  unless  we  change  the  adminis- 

Por  the  Army.  $362,400,000.  Stock  of  war  reserves.   In  short,   we  tatlon's  proposed  budget  request  by  In- 

Por  the  Navy .'$125,100,000.  have  dangerously  low  inventories  of  creasing  It  as  we  do  In  this  amend- 

Por  the  Air  Force.  $109,300,000.  sophisticated  guided  munitions  avail-  ment. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Funds  are  hereby  able  to  our  combat  forces  today.  These  For  example,  the  chart  shows  that 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  shortages  in  effect  are  "war  stoppers."  we  have  only  13  percent  of  our  Inven- 
1991  for  procurement  of  mlssUes  for  the  Qnce  these  stocks  are  depleted,  the  tory  requirements  of  TOW  2  antitank 
^*''th**A^v^$227  «W  OM    "  ^^^^  fighters  and  attack  helicopters  missUes.  This  is  the  primary  tank-kill- 

Por  the  Air  Ftoree  $109  300  000  "*  ^^^  world  will  be  reduced  to  drop-  Ing  missile  in  the  Army.  Most  of  our 

(c)  Additional  '  AcTHORizATioN.-Punds  Pin«  Korean  war-vintage  Iron  bombs.  TOW  missUes  are  Ineffective  because 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  During  our  committee's  hearings  on  the  Soviet  Union  has  installed  so- 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  in  addition  to  this  bill,  some  of  America's  most  called  reactive  armor  on  their  tanks, 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  senior  military  commanders  told  the  Only  the  TOW  2  will  be  effective  and 
sections  101. 102.  and  103.  committee    that    they    face    serious  we  have  only  13  percent  of  our  inven- 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  shortages.  tory  needs  met. 
time  the  Armed  Services  Committee  This  spring,  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Rich-  Similarly,  the  Army  has  only  47  per- 
reported  the  Defense  authorization  ards,  deputy  commander  in  chief  of  cent  of  its  requirement  of  multiple- 
bill,  the  conmiittee  also  reported  a  sep-  the  n.S.  Ehiropean  Command,  testified  launch  rockets.  During  the  past  18 
arate  bill  (S.  1367)  authorizing  an  in-  that  "our  greatest  weaknesses  are  in  months  the  Department  of  Defense 
crease  in  funds  for  the  purchase  of  ad-  the  areas  of  •  •  •  war  reserve  stocks  of  conducted  a  comprehensive  study 
vanced  conventional  munitions  for  the  preferred  munitions.  We  can  ill  afford  called  competitive  strategies.  This 
military  services— the  so-caUed  smart  to  reduce  our  readiness  and  sustain-  study  examined  ways  to  use  our  most 
munitions.  This  separate  bill  is  now  ability."  General  Richards  also  stated  promising  technology  against  the  en- 
being  offered  by  me.  Senator  Warmer,  that  "all  the  services.  Army,  Navy,  Air  during  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
Senator  Levin,  Senator  Wnsoif,  and  Force.  Marine  Corps,  all  have  short-  tary.  The  multiple-launch  rocket  sys- 
all  the  other  conunlttee  members,  in  ages,  severe  shortages  of  preferred  tem  was  one  of  the  most  important 
our  capacities  as  individual  Senators,  munitions."  weapons  in  our  inventory,  and  we  have 
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only  47  percent  of  our  inventory  re- 
quirements. 

In  some  instances,  our  attack  heli- 
copters and  combat  fighters  could 
make  just  a  handful  of  sorties  before 
nuining  out  of  advanced  munitions. 
For  example,  the  Army  couldn't  fully 
load  the  AH-64  attack  helicopters  to 
fly  more  than  two  missions  before 
they  nin  out  of  Hellfire  missiles.  Mr. 
President,  the  Apache  helicopter  costs 
$11  million  each,  yet  after  two  mis- 
sions it  will  have  nothing  to  fire  at 
Soviet  tanks  if  there  is  a  war. 

The  Air  Force  won't  have  enough 
Maverick  missiles— which  is  the  Air 
Force's  only  tank-killing  missile— to 
send  all  of  their  tactical  aircraft  off 
for  just  one  mission. 

Mr.  President,  does  it  make  sense  to 
buy  helicopters  that  cost  $11  million 
each  and  fighters  that  cost  between 
$20-50  million  each— and  some  of 
them  much  more  than  that— but  not 
to  buy  enough  $35,000  missiles  to  last 
more  than  a  few  days?  Obviously  the 
answer  is  it  does  not  make  sense. 

Another  example— the  Army  will 
have  only  43  percent  of  its  require- 
ments for  Stinger  air  defense  missiles 
with  this  years  budget  request.  The 
Stinger  missile  more  than  anything 
else  we  provided  helped  turn  the  war 
in  Afghanistan,  yet  we  will  have  only 
43  percent  of  our  requirements  for 
American  military  forces. 

Our  inventories  are  dangerously 
low— in  many  cases  the  services  have 
less  than  half  of  their  requirements 
for  advanced  munitions— and  this 
year's  budget  request  would  signifi- 
cantly slow  the  rate  of  improvement. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  reverse 
this  situation. 

AMKIfDED  BUDCrr  PE0P08BS  SERIOUS 
STRrrCHODTS 

Second,  the  administration  budget 
request  would  significantly  cut  the 
production  rate  for  conventional 
guided  missiles  in  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  The  amended  budget  request 
stretched  out  the  production  rate  on 
80  percent  of  the  tactical  guided  mis- 
siles. Funding  for  25  of  the  most  im- 
portant missiles  that  were  identified 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  fell  17 
percent  between  fiscal  year  1989  and 
fiscal  year  1990. 

Because  of  these  stretchouts,  the 
unit  costs  for  munitions  has  skyrocket- 
ed. The  imit  cost  on  five  of  the  major 
munitions  programs  would  increase  by 
an  average  of  19  percent  as  a  result  of 
these  production  stretchouts.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  chart  show- 
ing the  proposed  administration 
stretchouts  in  missile  production  and 
the  impact  on  the  unit  cost  be  printed 
in  the  Recori)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  stretchout,  the  unit  costs  for 
the  Hellfire  missile  increases  25  per- 
cent; for  the  MLRS  rocket,  a  21-per- 
cent increase  in  cost;  for  the  Stinger 
Army  missile,  a  35-percent  increase; 
for  the  TOW  II  missile,  an  11-percent 
increase;  and  costs  on  the  HARM  mis- 
sile would  also  go  up. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  to  turn  that 
around  with  this  amendment  if  it  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

This  table  illustrates  the  serious 
impact  on  costs  that  come  with  stretch- 
outs. The  administration  proposed 
to  cut  back  the  Hellfire  missile  from 
6.000  last  year  to  3.102  this  year, 
which  is  a  48-percent  reduction.  That 
stretchout  causes  the  unit  cost  to  sky- 
rocket 25  percent  per  missile.  So  every 
Hellfire  missile  is  going  to  cost  25  per- 
cent more  than  it  should  because  of 
this  stretchout.  The  Army  proposed  to 
cut  back  the  production  rate  on  Sting- 
er missiles  by  65  percent,  and  unit 
costs  will  soar  35  percent.  We  will  pay 
a  third  more  than  we  need  to  for 
Stinger  missiles  because  of  these 
stretchouts. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  through 
each  one  but  the  bottom  line  is  the 
same— stretchouts  raise  the  cost  per 
unit  and  we  are  still  far  short  of  our 
requirement. 

BUDCirr  REQUEST  THREATENS  COMPETITION 

Third,  the  amended  budget  request 
seriously  threatened  competition  that 
had  been  established  for  munitions 
programs.  In  recent  years  the  military 
departments  have  established  two 
competing  producers  for  most  major 
missile  programs.  Competition  has 
substantially  lowered  cost,  yet  the  pro- 
posed stretchouts  are  so  severe  that 
they  threaten  that  competition  in  sev- 
eral key  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  proposed 
production  rates  in  the  budget  request 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
This  table  shows  the  minimum  pro- 
duction rate  required  for  competition, 
the  maximum  production  rate  and  the 
proposed  production  rate  for  fiscal 
year  1990. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  minimum  production  rate  is  the 
number  of  missiles  that  can  be  pro- 
duced with  the  tools  and  facilities,  as- 
suming one  shift  of  workers  working  8 
hours  a  day.  5  days  a  week.  The  mini- 
mum rate,  while  not  desirable,  is  really 
the  lowest  level  at  which  a  system 
should  be  produced  to  avoid  exorbi- 
tant costs  per  unit. 

The  maximum  rate  is  the  highest  ef- 
ficient production  rate  given  the  tools 
and  facilities  that  have  already  been 
purchased.  In  other  words,  this  is  the 
desirable  rate  since  we  have  facilitized 
at  this  level. 

As  can  be  seen  in  this  table,  the  pro- 
posed production  rate  consistently 
falls  below  the  minimum  economic 
production  rate,  and  far  short  of  the 
maximum  efficient  production  rate.  In 
the  case  of  the  Maverick  missile,  the 
proposed  production  rate  falls  below 
the  minimum  sustaining  production 
rate. 

The  fact  that  there  are  two  produc- 
ers for  these  missiles  makes  the  prob- 
lem even  more  serious,  because  you 
cannot  sustain  any  kind  of  competitive 
base  at  these  uneconomic  rates. 

Again,  the  Hellfire  missile  is  a  good 
example  of  what  we  lose  in  terms  of 
competition.  The  Hellfire  missile  is 
carried  by  the  Army's  AH-64  attack 
helicopter  and  is  designed  to  destroy 
enemy  tanks.  The  Army  established 
two  manufacturers  for  Hellfire  mis- 
siles in  order  to  have  annual  competi- 
tions. Each  producer  must  be  given  at 
least  2.100  missiles  per  year  in  order  to 
stay  in  production.  In  recent  years  the 
Army  procured  approximately  7.000 
missiles  per  year  which  was  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  robust  competition.  But 
the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  are 
now  proposing  to  buy  only  4.200  mis- 
siles in  fiscal  year  1990  and  the  follow- 
ing 2  years.  At  this  level  there  can  be 
no  competition,  because  each  company 
has  to  get  half  of  the  production  just 
to  stay  open.  The  millions  of  dollars 
spent  to  establish  competition  is  being 
frittered  away  because  the  Army  is 
proposing  to  buy  insufficient  numbers 
of  missiles. 

This  is  a  typical  story.  The  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  are  qualifying  a  second 
source  producer  for  the  HARM  mis- 
sile, yet  the  production  rate  for  fiscal 
year  1990  of  1,488  missiles  is  40  per- 
cent below  the  minimum  efficient  pro- 
duction rate.  That  is  the  rate  where 
each    producer   can   produce   missiles 
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with  only  one  shift  working  5  days  a 
week.  That  is  the  minimum  economic 
rate,  yet  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  plan 
to  buy  HARM  missiles  at  a  rate  40  per- 
cent lower  than  that  minimum  rate. 
We  will  have  workers  and  machines 
standing  around  idle  in  two  factories 
because  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  are 
not  buying  enough  missiles. 

Because  the  administration  proposes 
to  buy  such  small  number  of  missiles, 
each  missile  costs  too  much  becaiise 
excess  plant  capacity  goes  unused. 
And  for  these  five  missiles,  there  are 
two  producers  that  are  supposed  to  be 
competing  to  produce  missiles,  but 
which  cannot  compete  because  the 
proposed  production  rate  is  so  low 
that  each  company  has  to  be  guaran- 
teed minimum  rates  if  they  are  to  stay 
in  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  services,  particu- 
larly the  Navy,  have  gone  out  and 
qualified  two  sources  for  these  mis- 
siles, which  is  a  good  move  in  the  right 
direction.  But  dual  source  competition 
is  premised  on  a  certain  inventory  ob- 
jective and  production  rate.  The  Navy, 
the  Army,  and  the  other  services, 
when  they  qualify  a  second  company 
in  order  to  provide  competition,  then 
pay  for  the  tooling,  for  the  production 
facility  at  two  plants.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  services  propose  to  reduce 
production  levels  to  the  point  where 
you  simply  cannot  sustain  two  sources. 
The  services  end  up  wasting  a  lot  of 
money.  That  is  absolutely  useless. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  have  seri- 
ous stretchouts  as  well  as  excessive 
production  capacity— in  other  words, 
the  worse  of  all  possible  situations. 
The  proposed  cuts  in  the  budget  are 
militarily  unwise  and  economically  un- 
sound. 

Secretary  Cheney  has  made  some 
excellent  decisions  in  the  amended 
budget  request,  but  this  area  Isn't  one 
of  them.  In  fairness  to  Secretary 
Cheney,  the  bulk  of  these  stretchouts 
occurred  in  the  Reagan  budget  sub- 
mission, but  Secretary  Cheney  was 
unable  to  correct  these  problems  with 
his  amended  budget.  The  Senate  today 
has  an  opportunity  to  start  that  cor- 
rective action. 

MTTMmONS  AMEIfOlfXIfT 

Mr.  President,  In  light  of  these  seri- 
ous problems,  the  committee  decided 
to  add  $596.8  million  in  fiscal  year 

1990  and  $336.8  million  In  fiscal  year 

1991  to  the  defense  authorization  re- 
quest for  sophisticated  guided  muni- 
tions. This  amendment  would  restore 
these  programs  to  more  efficient  pro- 
duction rates  and  help  save  money  by 
insuring  the  numbers  are  sufficient 
for  competition.  More  importantly, 
this  amendment  would  buy  more  of 
the  war  stopper  munitions  that  are 
critically  short  while  buying  them  at  a 
lower  imlt  cost. 

The  amendment  does  not  add  back 
any  expensive  programs  that  have 
been  recommended  for  termination  by 


Secretary  Cheney.  Nor  does  it  buy  sys- 
tems that  are  not  needed.  In  fact,  the 
amendment  would  restore  funding  to 
the  production  level  that  we  had  for 
those  systems  just  last  year  so  as  to 
prevent  massive  stretchouts,  delays  in 
filling  the  war  stocks  and  to  avoid  the 
cost  Increases  caused  by  stretchouts. 

If  these  shortages  go  unaddressed, 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  pilots  wlU  nm  out  of  advanced 
munitions  early  in  a  conflict  and  be 
forced  to  utilize  less  effective  muni- 
tions. Pilots,  for  exsmiple,  would  have 
to  fly  right  over  defended  targets  and 
drop  dumb  gravity  bombs.  This  need- 
lessly puts  at  risk  highly  trained  pilots 
and  very  expensive  platforms.  Soldiers 
would  have  to  launch  TOW  missiles 
that  we  know  can't  penetrate  the 
latest  Soviet  armor.  And  In  some 
cases— such  as  the  Hellfire  missile, 
AH-64  helicopters  would  have  no 
tank-killing  munitions  at  all  once  the 
current  stocks  are  depleted.  In  short, 
the  vulnerability  of  our  forces— both 
men  and  equipment— would  increase 
substantially  once  the  sophisticated 
munitions  Inventories  are  depleted. 

America  cannot  afford  to  match  the 
Soviet  Union  bullet  for  bullet.  If  we 
tried  that  we  would  lose.  Instead,  the 
United  States  relies  on  Its  technologi- 
cal advantage.  But  if  we  don't  buy  suf- 
ficient stocks  of  technologically  ad- 
vanced munitions  we  will  cede  our 
technological  lead  in  sensor  technolo- 
gy, computers  and  guidance  systems  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 
It  represents  the  type  of  responsible 
action  our  conmilttee  has  taken  in  the 
past  and  proposes  today  to  increase 
the  sustainabillty  of  our  combat 
forces.  We  are  not  proposing  to  buy 
anything  the  Defense  Department 
doesn't  have  in  its  budget.  We  are  just 
proposing  to  buy  the  missiles  are  more 
efficient  production  rates. 

Sisecifically,  this  amendment  would 
buy  24,000  more  MLRS  rockets,  2,000 
more  Stinger  missiles,  2,800  more  Hell- 
fire missiles,  4,300  more  TOW  missiles, 
and  700  more  HARM  missiles.  This 
amendment  would  In  effect  double  the 
production  rate  on  MLRS  rockets  and 
Stinger  missiles,  buy  66  percent  more 
HeUfire  missiles,  40  percent  more 
TOW  missiles,  and  nearly  50  percent 
more  HARM  missiles.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  chart  listing  the  sjrtems 
Included  in  the  amendment  at  the 
level  that  would  occur  If  the  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  NUNN.  We  want  to  give  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  consider  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
makes  military  and  economic  sense 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  want  to  thank,  par- 
ticularly, Senator  Levin  and  Senator 
Wilson  for  their  leadership  on  this 
initiative.  Senator  Levin  has  taken  a 
deep  Interest  In  nukklng  sure  we  have 
efficient  production  rates.  I  know  he 
will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss this  amendment  In  greater  detail. 
I  also  thank  Senator  Warner  for  his 
support.  We  will  be  voting  on  this 
amendment  shortly  after  5  o'clock.  I 
wiU  ask  for  a  rollcaU  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  strongly  support 
this  amendment.  Clearly,  the  chair- 
man points  out  lower  unit  costs  and 
greater  efficiency.  This  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  invoke  In  so  many  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee 
about  to  make  his  opening  statement. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  and  supported 
by  the  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  would  add  a  few  general  com- 
ments about  the  bill  before  us  this 
week. 

This  Defense  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill  has  been  carefully  crafted 
over  a  period  of  several  months.  And. 
as  Is  usually  the  case  In  these  circum- 
stances. It  represents  a  marriage  of 
convenience.  But  while  it  has  been 
aptly  said  that  "marriages  of  conven- 
ience are  not  expected  to  be  joyous," 
there  Is  nothing  that  keeps  them  from 
being  successful.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  this  bUl  has  the  elements  re- 
quired for  success. 

First  of  all,  I  am  convinced  that  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Cheney  should  be 
congratulated,  not  criticized,  for 
making  the  very  tough  stretch-out,  re- 
duction, and  termination  decisions  he 
did.  For  years,  the  Congress  has  been 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
trim  Its  procurement.  Now  Secretary 
Cheney  has  finally  heeded  the  call. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  the  DOD  bill 
should  be  closed  to  further  debate.  I 
am  not  implying  that  all  its  decisions 
were  uniformly  sound.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  Senators  seriously  consid- 
er the  tradeoffs  that  went  into  this 
bill  and  those  that  will  be  required  in 
reversing  termination  decisions  that 
he  made. 

Second,  I  would  also  add  that  as  a 
freshman  on  Armed  Services,  my  in- 
troduction to  the  process  was  instruc- 
tive and  encouraging.  The  chairman 
and  ranking  member— the  managers  of 
the  bill— should  be  congratulated  for 
their  outstanding  job  thus  far.  During 
the  markup  of  the  DOD  bill,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Georgia  and  Virginia  provid- 
ed balanced  leadership— strong  but  not 
suffocating.  And  I  would  hope  that 
the  standards  set  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  considering  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  would  be  ap- 
plied by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Before  closing,  let  me  make  several 
observations  relevant  to  our  consider- 
ation of  this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 
Despite  obvious  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  international  rela- 
tions more  generally,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  continue  to  face 
significant  military  threats.  During 
this  year's  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
budget  hearings,  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
numerous  other  military  witnesses  de- 
scribed a  tremendous  growth  in  Soviet 
military  capabilities,  especially  in  stra 
tegic  forces. 

It  follows  that  since  our  adversaries 
has  not  relaxed  their  ambitions,  we 
must  not  relax  our  vigilance.  Strong 
and  balanced  forces  will  be  required 
for  the  foreseeable  future  to  ensure 
deterrence  and  to  provide  important 
leverge  in  arms  control  negotiations. 

Finally.  I  am  convinced  that  modifi- 
cations in  our  defense  budget  should 
thus  not  come  at  the  expense  of  any 
particular  element  of  our  military  pos- 
ture. It  would  be  shortsighted  to  sig- 
nificantly cut  any  single  category  in 
order  to  fund  increases  in  others.  For 
example.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
avoid  using  strategic  force  accounts  to 
fund  terminated  conventional  pro- 
grams, however  worthy  these  pro- 
grams may  be. 

Mr.  President,  once  again.  I  would 
like   to  commend   the   chairman   and 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  an  excellent 
job  in  bringing  the  DOD  authorization 
bill  to  the  floor,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  them  this  week  as  we  ad- 
dress this  very  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conmiittee  and  the 


ranking  minority  member  thereof. 
This  is  a  well  thought-out  piece  of  leg- 
islation, and  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
rollcall  vote  on  this.  I  urge  strong  sup- 
port for  the  amendment. 

It  makes  sense  from  the  standpoint 
of  making  basic  munitions  as  well  as 
smart  munitions  available  to  the 
armed  services.  While  they  are  gener- 
ally supported  by  the  administration, 
they  were  not  supported  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  necessary  for  effective  pro- 
duction rates.  Therefore,  I  salute  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  for 
offering  this  on  behalf  of  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
hope  that  it  will  receive  strong  sup- 
port in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  to  floor. 
Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
speak  on  the  pending  committee 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
our  chairman,  let  me  briefly  indicate 
my  support  for  the  authorization  bill 
as  a  whole  that  is  before  us. 

I  am  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  responsibility  for  re- 
viewing our  major  conventional  de- 
fense commitment,  which  is  the  con- 
ventional defense  of  Europe  and 
northeast  Asia.  Our  subcommittee  is 
the  Subconmiittee  on  Conventional 
Forces  and  Alliance  Defense.  We  also 
oversee  the  unified  commands  that  are 
assigned  those  responsibilities. 

To  complement  those  duties  the  sub- 
committee is  responsible  for  reviewing 
the  development  and  procurement 
proposals  for  the  conventional  weap- 
ons systems  that  are  required  to  meet 
those  particular  military  require- 
ments. 

Our  subcommittee  has  jurisdiction 
over  approximately  13  percent  of  the 
budget  request.  We  held  a  series  of 
hearings  this  spring  which  became  the 
basis  for  our  recommendations  which 
were  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

Through  those  hearings,  we  uncov- 
ered some  important  problems  in  our 
defense  program.  We  provided  a  direc- 
tion for  reviewing  and  revising  the  ad- 
ministration's amended  budget  re- 
quest. I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments to  highlight  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee  that 
were  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

The  first  is  this  munitions  initiative 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  amend- 
ment which  the  chairman  has  pro- 
posed. Our  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended that  over  $500  million  be 
added  in  fiscal  year  1990  for  additional 
tactical  missiles.  Tactical  missiles  were 
inadequately  funded  in  the  budget  re- 
quest. Eighty  percent  of  all  missile 
production  lines  were  stretched  out 
compared  to  last  year  and  we  recom- 
mended increases  to  avoid  these  ex- 
pensive stretchouts;  the  shortages  in 
key  mui\ltions  And  we  also  avoid 
through  this  amendment  the  expense 
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of  curtailing  production  this  year,  only 
to  ramp  up  again  next  year  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

The  administration  proposed  very 
erratic  production  rates:  Cutting  down 
production  this  year,  stretching  out 
production  thereby,  and  increasing 
unit  cost.  Yet  at  the  same  time  they 
propose  to  go  right  back  up  again  next 
year.  That  is  a  very  expensive  proposi- 
tion. 

The  full  committee  accepted  these 
recommendations  and.  as  you  have  al- 
ready heard,  our  chairman  has  offered 
the  so-called  munitions  package  to  the 
full  Senate  for  our  consideration  as  a 
committee  amendment. 

In  another  important  area,  the  sub- 
committee I  chair  continued  our  eval- 
uation of  the  Army's  progress  in  ad- 
dressing the  armor-antiarmor  balance 
that  had  deteriorated  through  the 
1980's.  Last  year  the  subcommittee 
conducted  a  comprehensive  review  and 
found  that  the  armor-antiarmor  bal- 
ance between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  s  Armed  Forces  had 
deteriorated.  Army  witnesses  acknowl- 
edged that  our  bullets,  in  the  form  of 
antiarmor  missiles,  would  literally 
bounce  off  Soviet  tanks.  Our  hearings 
and  investigations  found  that  the 
Army  had  substantially  increased  its 
conmiitment  during  the  past  year  to 
restoring  the  qualitative  superiority 
that  had  characterized  our  armor  and 
antiarmor  forces  in  previous  years  and 
were  back  on  the  right  track.  We  con- 
tinue that  initiative  to  redress  that 
armor-antiarmor  balance  in  this  year's 
budget. 

In  the  area  of  close  air  support,  last 
fall  Senator  Dixon  offered  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted,  directing 
the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  to  develop  a  test  plan  for 
close  air  support  aircraft.  There  has 
been  substantial  controversy  associat- 
ed with  close  air  support  in  recent 
years. 

The  subcommittee  reviewed  that 
test  plan  and  concluded  that  it  was  a 
solid  basis  for  evaluating  moderniza- 
tion alternatives  for  close  air  support 
aircraft. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  thank  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, all  of  the  members,  but 
particularly  Senator  Wilson,  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  for  the 
contributions  and  cooperative  biparti- 
san approach  to  the  work  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  on  the  matter 
which  is  before  us,  which  is  the  com- 
mittee amendment  that  would  add 
funds  for  conventional  munitions,  I 
rise  to  support  that  committee  amend- 
ment; Indeed,  to  be  cosponsor  of  it. 

It  would  add  approximately  $600 
million  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $336 
million  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  buy 
needed,  sophisticated,  guided  muni- 
tions. 
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This  amendment  does  not  break  the 
budget  summit  agreement  nor  does  it 
require  offsets,  because  the  commit- 
tee-reported bill  already  assumes  that 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

If  it  is  not  adopted,  of  course,  we 
would  have  that  much  room  in  the 
budget  for  something  else.  There  is 
room,  in  other  words,  in  this  bill  to 
accept  these  increases  without  exceed- 
ing the  budget  summit  ceiling. 

This  amendment  would  add  funds 
for  MLRS  rockets,  for  Stinger  missUe, 
HeUfire  missile,  TOW  II  missile,  and 
the  standard  missile.  The  amendment 
would  add  the  following  numbers  in 
this  year's  budget. 

I  ask  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
the  numbers  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  those  items,  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  items,  and  the  percent- 
age increase  be  incorporated  and 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  in  full  because  I 
understand  the  chairman  has  already 
listed  them  for  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  amendment  would  add  the  following 
numbers  of  missiles  in  fiscal  year  1990  to 
the  Administration  request: 

AdnMnS'  Afflcn}. 
tratnn  mcnt 
request       ncnnt 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  pork-barrel  amendment  or  a  pa- 
rochial matter.  This  amendment  cor- 
rects problems  with  the  budget  that 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  ad- 
ministration. We  wanted  to  emphasize 
this  initiative  because  sometimes  the 
actions  of  our  committees,  not  just  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  but  other 
committees,  are  mischaracterized. 
Sometimes  they  are  properly  charac- 
terized. But  at  times  they  are  mischar- 
acterized. 

We  are  criticized  at  times  for  adding 
items  which  benefit  our  home  States. 
We  thought  it  important  to  highlight 
this  initiative  as  an  important  initia- 
tive for  our  Nation's  defense  and  our 
Nation's  security. 

The  problem  with  the  President's 
budget  is  that  the  President  cuts  back 
production  rates  of  needed  precision- 
guided  missiles  to  extremely  low 
levels.  Eighty  percent  of  missUe  pro- 
duction lines  were  stretched  out  com- 
pared to  last  year.  Funding  for  25  of 
the  most  important  missiles  feU  by  17 
percent.  E^ve^y  single  missile  in  the 
Navy  budget  request  was  stretched 
out. 

Stretchouts  will  make  production 
rates  inefficient,  increasing  costs  need- 
lessly. Inefficient  production  rates 
mean  great  additional  costs  for  each 
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one  of  these  missiles,  over  what  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

This  amendment  adds  fimds  for  five 
key  conventional  munitions.  Eh^ery  one 
of  these  missiles  we  propose  to  in- 
crease will  be  manufactured  below  the 
minimum  economic  production  rate 
unless  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Just  to  give  one  example,  the  costs 
of  each  one  of  the  Hellfire  missiles  will 
go  up  25  percent  if  we  stretch  out  the 
production  of  that  missile  as  proposed 
in  the  administration's  budget. 

The  Stinger  missile.  If  that  produc- 
tion is  stretched  out  so  we  produce 
fewer  missiles,  the  unit  costs  will  go  up 
by  35  percent  for  each  Stinger  missile. 
In  other  words,  we  can  buy  four  Sting- 
er missiles,  instead  of  three,  if  we  have 
a  decent  production  n.te.  The  average 
missile  would  go  up  by  19  percent  be- 
cause of  the  stretchouts  in  this  year's 
proposed  budget. 

We  also  have  a  shortfall  in  our  mu- 
nitions inventories.  General  Thomas 
Richard,  Deputy  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Euiropean  Command  said  that 
all  of  the  services— Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corpe— have  shortages, 
severe  shortages,  in  his  words,  of  pre- 
ferred munitions. 

The  first  one  is  the  multiple  launch 
rocket  system,  the  MLRS.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  weapons  that  is 
in  the  Army's  arsenal.  One  MLRS 
launcher  can  deliver  8,000  grenades 
over  a  30-acre  area  40  kilometers 
behind  enemy  lines  in  30  seconds.  It  is 
a  revolutionary  new  weapon.  It  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant weapons  systems  in  the  competi- 
tive strategies  review  which  was  re- 
cently held  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Because  of  its  importance,  the 
Army  recently  doubled  its  inventory 
requirements  from  400,000  rockets  to 
800.000  rockets.  We  only  have  half  of 
the  requirements  met. 

From  1982  to  1988.  the  Army  pro- 
cured 72,000  rockets  per  year,  but  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  propellant,  last 
year  that  figure  was  cut  to  48,000  rock- 
ets. This  year,  without  that  shortage, 
but  for  budget  reasons,  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  to  buy  24,000  rock- 
ets. That  is  not  even  enough  to  fully 
require  one  shift  of  workers  5  days  a 
week.  Just  to  show  how  ineff icent  that 
production  line  is.  you  cannot  even 
keep  one  shift  going  at  that  rate.  Put- 
ting aside  the  military  need  for  this 
rocket,  which  substantial  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  a  the  totally  inef- 
ficient production  rate  for  this  rocket, 
which  is  going  to  cost  so  much  more 
per  unit  as  a  result. 

We  have  sufficient  plant  capacity  to 
produce  96,000  MLRS  rockets  a  year. 
We  have  the  need  for  many,  but  we 
have  stretched  it  out  in  this  proposed 
budget  and  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  at  this  point 
wiU  avoid  that  stretch  out.  We  will  add 
$128  million  in  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$132  million  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  re- 


store that  production  to  last  year's 
level  of  48,000  rockets. 

One  other  item  is  the  Stinger  mis- 
sile, which  is  a  heat-seeking  shoulder- 
fired  missile.  Its  combat  effectiveness 
was  proven  in  Afghanistan  where  they 
had  over  75  percent  success  rate. 
Those  were  the  early  models  of  the 
Stinger.  Today  we  are  producing  a 
much  more  sophisticated  version.  The 
Army  has  less  than  half  of  its  invento- 
ry requirement  of  the  Stinger  missile, 
but  the  administration  slashed  Stinger 
missile  production  by  75  percent  from 
about  10,000  last  year  to  only  2.400 
this  year.  That  stretchout  sends  unit 
costs  through  the  roof.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Stinger  missile  costs  increase  by 
35  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  is  the  same 
basically  with  the  Hellfire  antitank 
missile,  the  TOW  II  antitank  missile 
and  the  HARM  antiradar  missile. 

HELLriRE  ANTX-TANK  MISSILES 

The  Hellfire  missile  is  the  Army's 
most  powerful  antitank  missile.  It  is 
the  only  missile  today  that  is  assured 
of  destroying  Soviet  tanks  with  reac- 
tive armor. 

The  Hellfire  missile  is  the  only 
system  that  the  Army's  AH-64  attack 
helicopter  can  fire. 

We  have  only  enough  missiles  for  a 
few  sorties.  Once  those  missiles  are 
gone  the  AH-64  helicopters  will  be 
useless. 

The  budget  proposal  slashes  produc- 
tion in  half,  from  approximately  7,000 
in  fiscal  year  1989  to  4,200  in  fiscal 
year  1990. 

The  production  stretchout  drives  up 
unit  costs  by  25  percent  from  $35,000 
per  missile  to  $44,000  per  missile. 

The  Army  has  only  63  percent  of  its 
requirements,  while  the  Marine  Corps 
has  only  one  quarter  of  its  require- 
ments. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  Army  has 
had  two  producers  of  Hellfire  missiles. 
But  each  producer  has  to  have  2.100 
missiles  to  stay  in  business.  So  at  the 
budget  request  of  4,200,  there  is  only 
enough  to  keep  each  producer  barely 
alive. 

There  can  be  no  competition  if  you 
buy  enough  missiles  so  that  both 
barely  stay  alive.  They  cannot  com- 
pete if  they  cannot  do  anything  other 
than  stay  afloat. 

The  committee  amendment  adds  $93 
million  this  year  and  $94  million  next 
year  to  bring  the  production  rate  back 
up  to  7,000  per  year.  This  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  competition. 

TOW  II  AimTAIlK  iniMTijg 

Existing  TOW  missiles  cannot  pene- 
trate the  latest  Soviet  armor.  Only  the 
new  model  TOW  2A's  can  penetrate 
Soviet  armor.  We  have  lots  of  old 
model  TOW  missiles,  but  very  few  of 
the  new  generation— only  13  percent 
of  requirements. 

The  amended  budget  request  would 
cut    Army    TOW    missile    production 
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from  12,000  last  year  to  9.455  this 
year,  a  21-percent  reduction.  This 
stretchout  would  drive  up  unit  costs 
by  11  percent. 

This  represents  an  extremely  ineffi 
cient  production  rate.  Despite  the  fact 
they  are  requesting  only  9,455  missiles, 
there  is  sufficient  production  capacity 
to  manufacture  30,000  missiles  a  year. 

The  Army  is  also  planning  to  estab- 
lish a  second  source  producer,  even 
though  they  are  procuring  missiles  at 
only  a  third  of  existing  capacity. 

The  committee  amendment  adds 
$51.1  million  to  buy  an  additional 
4,300  missiles.  This  is  sufficient  to 
keep  production  at  last  years  level  to 
avoid  a  needless  stretchout. 

HARM  ANTIRAOAil  MISSIL£ 

The  HARM  missile  is  designed  to  fly 
back  down  the  radar  beam  of  an 
enemy  radar  and  destroy  it  so  that 
those  enemy  radars  can't  attack  U.S. 
tactical  aircraft.  HARM  missiles  have 
proven  to  be  indispensible  in  any  con- 
flict. HARM  missiles  are  always  on  the 
short  list  of  munitions  shortfalls  that 
the  top  military  commanders  complain 
about. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
massive  32  percent  cut  in  production 
from  2.200  last  year  to  about  1,500  this 
year.  Both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
use  HARM  missiles  and  will  have  satis 
fied  only  60  percent  of  their  inventory 
requirements. 

The  Navy  has  developed  a  second 
producer  for  HARM  missiles,  and  that 
competition  is  threatened  by  the  low 
production  rates. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  returning  to 
the  authorization  bill  itself,  one  of  the 
hardest  issues  that  we  had  to  deal 
with— was  Secretary  Cheney's  recom- 
mendations to  terminate  several  major 
conventional  weapons  systems.  Most 
of  those  weapons  systems  were  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  my  Conventional 
Forces  Subcommittee.  We  had  a  far- 
ranging  debate  within  the  subcommit 
tee,  and  within  the  full  committee  on 
the  program  termination  issue.  Many 
of  us  did  not  favor  termination  of 
some  of  those  programs. 

I  offered  amendments  to  restore 
funding  for  terminated  programs  by 
taking  funds  from  what  I  believed  are 
redundant  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
systems.  I  did  not  succeed.  I  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  during  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  that  would  cut  funds 
from  certain  nuclear  weapons  systems, 
which  I  consider  to  be  redundant,  in 
order  to  increase  funding  for  conven- 
tional systems,  including  some  of  the 
terminated  conventional  systems. 

We  should  give  Secretary  Cheney 
his  due.  even  those  of  us  who  do  not 
agree  with  his  priorities.  He  faced  up 
to  the  serious  mismatch  between  the 
programs  that  the  services  have  start- 
ed and  the  resources  which  are  avail- 
able to  fund  those  programs.  While  I 
happen  not  to  agree  with  all  of  Secre- 
tary Cheney  s  selections  for  termina- 


tion, I  commend  him  for  facing  up  to 
the  challenge.  He  has  done  what  is 
long  overdue  and  what  is  necessary, 
particularly  this  year  in  this  time  of 
budgetary  constraint  and  huge  budget 
deficits. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

AMEm)MENT  MO.  3  93 

•  Purpose;  To  establish  constitutional  proce 
dures  for  the  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty in  treason  and  espionage  cases) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Warner  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow 
Ing: 

SEC         DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  ESPIUNA«iE. 

(a)  EspiONACE.-Section  794<a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
by  death  or"  and  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  the  following:  '  .  or  the 
court  may  impose  a  sentence  of  death  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
section  7001  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988  (21  U.S.C.  848 1": 

lb)  Espionage  In  Time  op  War.— Section 
794(b)  of  title   18.   United  States  Code,   is 
amended  by  striking    'by  death  or"  and  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  period  the 
following.    .  or  the  court  may  impose  a  sen 
tence  of  death  in  accordance  with  the  proce 
dures  set  forth  in  section  7001  of  the  Anti 
DrugWbuse  Act  of  1988  (21  U.S.C.  848)"; 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  had  just  come  to  the 
floor  since  there  was  a  break  in  the 
impeachment    proceedings    of    Judge 
Hastings  where  I  am  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  Senator 
from    Michigan    on    the    floor.    The 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk, 
not    having   asked   for   its   immediate 
consideration,   but   for   printing,   pro- 
vides for  dealth  penalty  for  espionage. 
I  have  talked  to  Senator  Hatfield  on 
other  business  shortly  before  coming 
to  the  floor  and  had  intended  to  notify 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan about  this  amendment  because  it 
might  be  objected  to.  As  it  is  noted, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, along  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield]  have 
opposed    death    penalty    bills    in    the 
past.  It  may  be  since  this  one  applies 
to  espionage  that  they  will  not  oppose 
it.   I   just  alert  my  friend  as   to  the 
nature  of  this  amendment.  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  NuNN]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
my  intention  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

Senator  Nonn  had  commented  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  proceed  with  the  B-2  issue  tomor- 
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row.  I  said  that  I  respectfully  did  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  the  matter  printed  for  the 
Record. 

I  anticipate.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  may  be  other  cosponsors.  When 
an  analogous  amendment  was  offered 
last  week  as  to  the  death  penalty  for 
terrorism.  I  had  a  series  of  cospon- 
sors—Senators  Lieberman.  Dole, 
Wilson.  Grassley.  DeConcini.  and 
Bond.  I  would  anticipate  there  would 
be  other  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment. For  the  next  few  minutes.  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  it  briefly  to 
outline  my  basic  reasons  for  advancing 
this  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  think  it  is  especially  pertinent  for  a 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill,  where  we  are  seeking  to  spend 
something  in  the  range  of  $300  billion, 
that  the  funds  involving  military  se- 
crets be  safeguarded.  Many  may  be 
surprised,  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  been,  in  discussing  this  proposed 
amendment,  that  there  is  no  death 
penalty  on  the  books  today  for  espio- 
nage. That  is  true.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  Purman  versus 
Georgia  handed  down  in  1972  has.  in 
effect,  invalidated  all  pending  Federal 
death  penalty  acts  which  do  not 
comply  with  Furman. 

The  current  act  on  the  books  found 
in  title  18.  United  States  Code  anno- 
tated at  section  794  provides  for  the 
death  penalty  for  espionage,  but  there 
is  no  provision  for  consideration  by  a 
jury  of  the  aggravating  and  mitigating 
circumstances.  So  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  current  death  penalty  is  un- 
constitutional: that  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied in  criminal  prosecution  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  valid  death  penalty  bill  which  is 
on  the  books  is  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  drug  bill  as  to  murder 
evolving  from  drug  kingpins  which 
was  passed  last  year  which  has  the 
requisite  articulation  of  the  aggravat- 
ing and  mitigating  circumstances 
which  are  necessary  to  pass  constitu- 
tional muster. 

There  was  an  aircraft  piracy  bill 
passed  in  1974  which  most  probably 
does  not  pass  constitutional  muster. 
There  was  a  provision  in  the  Code  of 
Military  Justice  in  1985  which  prob- 
ably is  constitutional,  and  that  does 
comprehend  the  crime  of  espionage 
for  those  in  the  military  service. 

But  that  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
hold  the  possibility  of  the  death  pen- 
alty for  those  committing  espionage 
other  than  those  in  the  military  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
noted  with  particularly  that  this  Sena- 
tor had  put  the  Senate  and  others  on 
notice  of  my  intention  to  proceed  with 
a  broader  range  of  death  penalty  stat- 
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utes  beyond  the  death  penalty  for  ter- 
rorism when  I  had  offered  that  terror- 
Ism  amendment  last  week.  As  it  naay 
be  recalled,  an  arrangement  was 
worked  out  in  collaboration  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  and  others  that  that 
amendment  was  not  pressed  on  the 
Department  of  State  authorization  bill 
but  insteswi  the  majority  leader  made  a 
commitment  to  bring  that  bill  up  as  a 
freestanding  bill  under  a  4-hour  time 
limit  sometime  between  Labor  Day 
and  October  31. 

But  at  the  time  I  offered  that  bill  I 
had  noted  that  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  Federal  statutes.  Important 
Federal  statutes,  for  which  the  death 
penalty  was  invalid,  and  one  of  those 
that  I  had  mentioned  was  espionage. 
So  I  want  it  plain  that  this  is  not  a 
result  of  the  recent  notoriety  of  the  al- 
legations or  the  potential  allegations 
involving  Mr.  Felix  Bloch,  but  it  had 
been  my  intention  for  some  time  to 
move  into  the  area  of  espionage  and  as 
well  into  many  of  the  other,  in  fact  all 
of  the  other,  areas  where  the  Federal 
death  penalty  had  been  on  the  books 
but  had  in  effect  been  invalidated  by 
the  decision  of  Furman  versus  Georgia 
and  other  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  it  is  the  view 
of  this  Senator  that  this  Is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment  generally  but  es- 
pecially important  as  this  body  con- 
sists the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  If  the  expenditures  we 
are  to  make  are  to  be  kept  secret  so 
that  the  defense  of  this  country  may 
be  maintained,  there  is  hardly  any 
purpose  in  having  expenditures  on 
matters  like  the  Stealth  bomber,  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  those  in  the 
Chamber  or  those  who  may  be  listen- 
ing that  charges  of  selling  the  Stealth 
technology  were  in  fact  the  subject  of 
a  Federal  prosecution  against  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Cavannagh,  an  engineer  at 
Northrup  Aviation  Corp.,  who  was  ar- 
rested back  on  December  18.  1984,  on 
charges  of  trying  to  sell  Stealth  tech- 
nology to  shield  boml)ers  from  radar 
to  undercover  FBI  agents  posing  as 
Soviet  officials.  Mr.  Cavannagh  re- 
ceived $25,000  from  the  agents  and  as 
a  result  of  the  further  proceedings  Ca- 
vannagh entered  pleas  of  guilty  to  two 
to  four  counts  of  espionage  and  was 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  espio- 
nage cases  brought  involving  very  sig- 
nificant military  decisions,  and  it  is 
important  to  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  es- 
pionage cases  where  money  is  involved 
in  the  course  of  the  past  12  years  coin- 
ciding. I  think  not  coincldentally,  with 
the  Purman  decision  which  removed 
the  possibility  of  the  death  penalty  for 
espionage.  It  had  been  in  the  1930's 
and  1940's  and  perhaps  beyond  that 
the  motivation  for  espionage  was  ideo- 
logical, but  it  is  plain  that  the  motiva- 
tion for  espionage  more  recently  has 


been  accounted  for  by  monetary  con- 
sideration. A  CRS  report  for  Congress 
notes  the  following: 

During  the  thirties  and  forties  those  who 
spied  reportedly  did  so  for  ideological  rea- 
sons. In  more  recent  years,  financial  gain 
appears  to  be  the  principal  motivation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  according  to  the  FBI  statis- 
tics there  were  6  arrests  in  the  decade 
from  1966  to  1975,  47  arrests  in  the 
following  decade— almost  eight  times 
as  many,  and  26  of  those  arrests  oc- 
curred in  1984  and  1985.  And  then  in 
1986  there  were  five  arrests,  in  1987, 
three  arrests,  and  in  1988,  four  arrests. 

Analysis  of  these  cases,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, shows  regrettably  the  impact  of 
money  on  these  matters.  For  example, 
a  Mr.  Jerry  A.  Whitworth,  a  retired 
Navy  senior  chief  radioman,  was  ar- 
rested on  June  5,  1985,  and  charged 
with  conspiring  with  John  Walker  to 
pass  sensitive  information  to  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1965,  a  companion 
case  to  the  famous  case  involving  John 
Anthony  Walker,  Jr.,  Arthur  James 
Walker,  and  Michael  Walker. 

Continuing  with  the  Whitworth 
case.  Whitworth  was  alleged  to  have 
received  $332,000  for  secret  informa- 
tion. Ultimately,  Whitworth  was  sen- 
tenced to  365  years  in  prison  and  fined 
$410,000. 

Along  the  lines  of  other  high  dollar 
amounts,  a  Mr.  Richard  W.  Miller,  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation for  20  years,  was  arrested 
along  with  two  Soviet  employees. 
Miller  was  charged  with  espionage  on 
October  2,  1984.  He  had  reportedly  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  given  one  of 
the  Russians  a  25-page  classified  docu- 
ment for  which  Miller  allegedly  re- 
ceived $65,000  and  was  later  sentenced 
to  two  terms  of  life  imprisonment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  James 
D.  Harper,  Jr.,  a  freelance  computer 
engineer,  who  was  arrested  on  October 
15.  1983,  having  been  accused  of  sell- 
ing missile  data,  he  reportedly  was 
paid  over  $250,000  for  documents  al- 
legedly passed  through  Polish  agents 
to  the  Soviet  KGB. 

In  another  celebrated  case  involving 
one  Mr.  Joseph  G  Hellmich,  a  former 
Army  warrant  officer,  he  was  arrested 
on  July  15.  1981,  on  charges  of  selling 
top  secret  information  about  a  sophis- 
ticated teletype  coding  machine  to 
Soviet  officials  while  he  was  stationed 
in  Paris  allegedly  receiving  some 
$131,000  for  those  items.  He  was  ulti- 
mately sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  incidents  involv- 
ing espionage  have  involved  highly 
sensitive  information  cases.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  Ivan  Rogalsky,  a 
Soviet  alien  living  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship, NJ.  was  arrested  on  January  7, 
1977,  the  allegation  was  that  he  was 
involved  in  a  classified  document  con- 
cerning satellite  communications  alleg- 
edly   received    from    an    RCA    space 


center  in  Princeton.  NJ:  a  matter  in- 
volving 'Valdik  Alexandrovich  Enger 
and  Rudolf  Petrovich  Chemyayev,  al- 
legedly involved  classified  documents 
pertaining  to  the  Navy's  underwater 
warfare  projects;  a  matter  involving 
William  H.  Bell,  who  was  arrested  on 
June  24,  1981,  allegedly  involved  ad- 
vanced radar  designs  for  which  BeU  re- 
portedly received  approximately 
$110,000.  Another  matter  involving 
Stephen  A.  Boba,  who  was  arrested  on 
December  4,  1981,  on  an  allegation  of 
sending  classified  electronic  warfare 
documents  to  the  South  African  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  DC.  Beyond 
that,  Mr.  President,  one  Penyu  B.  Kos- 
tadinov  was  arrested  on  September  23. 
1983,  and  charged  with  paying  an 
American  graduate  student  some  $300 
for  classified  U.S.  nuclear  energy  docu- 
ments. 

Richard  C.  Smith,  a  former  Army  in- 
telligence officer,  was  accused  on  April 
14,  1984  of  selling  the  identities  of  six 
United  States  double  agents  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  some  $11,000. 

This  matter  eventually  resulted  in 
an  acquittal  on  April  11,  1986,  but  the 
importance  of  the  matter  involving 
the  sale  of  the  identities  of  some  six 
U.S.  double  agents  is  obviously  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to 
occupy  the  floor  much  longer  because 
I  see  my  colleagues  are  here  prepared 
to  proceed  with  other  matters.  But  I 
want  to  alert  my  colleagues,  who  may 
be  hearing  or  viewing  the  floor  action 
at  this  moment,  to  the  filing  of  this 
amendment  and  what  this  Senator 
considers  to  be  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  this  issue  because  of  the  very 
important  military  secrets  involved  in 
the  few  cases  specifically  identified 
and  many,  other  cases  could  be  in- 
volved. And  other  cases  will  be  in- 
volved. The  fact  that  substantial  sums 
of  money  are  involved  and  the  prolif- 
eration of  these  cases  for  money  is  ab- 
solutely revolting. 

A  case  involving  espionage  is  a  quin- 
tessential case  of  malice  aforethought 
and  premeditation,  malice  aforeth- 
ought and  premeditation  being  the 
hallmarks  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  where  there  is  motivation  by 
money  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  death  penalty  would  be 
a  deterrent.  For  those  people  who 
were  figiuing  where  they  can  make 
some  money  if  they  face  the  death 
penalty,  there  may  well  be  quite  a  dif- 
ferent consideration  to  what  risks  they 
may  be  willing  to  undertake. 

That  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  the 
general  Import  of  this  amendment 
and,  as  I  say,  I  intend  to  offer  it  at  a 
later  time.  I  wiU  not  interfere  with  the 
managers  who  wish  to  proceed  today 
to  lay  down  the  amendment  on  the 
B-2  bomt)er. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 
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Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania   and   join    him    in    this 
effort.  There  have  been  parallel  ef- 
forts by  other  Members  of  this  body  in 
years  past  but  I  think  the  strong  case 
set  forth  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  well  provide  the  momen- 
tum   this    time    to   carry    this    thing 
through  the  Congress  such  that  it  will 
become  law. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  would  first  like  to  say  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
this  Senator  from  Nebraska  have  been 
shoulder-to-shoulder  on  every  death 
penalty  measure  that  has  come  up 
before  the  body.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  now  scheduled  or  is  about  to 
have  a  hearing  on  the  whole  death 
penalty  matter.  I  know  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  is  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Could  he  enlighten 
me  on  that? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes;  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  enlighten  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  on  that  sub- 
ject. As  a  part  of  the  arrangement 
which  was  worked  out  last  Thursday 
night  late,  when  I  went  through  the 
amendment  for  the  death  penalty  on 
terrorism,  an  arrangement  was  worked 
out  with  Senator  Thurmond  to  have  a 
broader  death  penalty  bill  submitted 
for  consideration  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  That  bill  doubtless  will  in- 
clude espionage.  There  will  be  a  vote 
on  that  matter. 

There  is  no  commitment  however  as 
to  when  that  issue  will  come  before 
this  body,  and  when  the  majority 
leader  was  asked  for  a  commitment  to 
have  the  matter  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  in  this  year,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  declined  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  crowded  calendar. 

Those  issues  will  involve  much, 
much  broader  and  much  more  compli- 
cated issues  than  are  comprehended, 
candidly,  with  the  terrorist  death  pen- 
alty or  with  the  espionage  death  pen- 
alty. The  thrust  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  has  been  to  raise  concern  at 
discriminatory  application  of  the 
death  penalty.  I  think  that  issue  will 
draw  lengthy  debate,  amd  may  not  be 
decided  for  a  long  time  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  the  issue  of  the  terror- 
ism death  penalty  and  an  espionage 
death  penalty  I  believe  is  something 
that  could  be  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
gress in  relatively  short  order. 

I  believe  that  the  problem  of  espio- 
nage is  so  serious  in  this  country  today 
and  involves  such  fundamental  values 


of  national  security  that  it  is  one  that 
ought  not  wait.  I  hope  we  can  put  it 
on  this  bill  and  move  it  through. 

Those  who  oppose  the  death  penalty 
on  other  grounds,  discriminatory 
grounds,  or  where  there  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent case  as  the  courts  have  said  it  is 
discriminatorily  applied  to  minorities, 
for  example,  and  would  not  apply  to 
espionage,  and  others  who  have  con- 
cerns about  death  penalty  on  the 
grounds  of  conscience  or  scruples, 
might  be  willing  to  let  us  proceed  with 
this  issue. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  simply  say  that  I  hope 
before  he  offers  the  amendment— I  be- 
lieve I  tend  to  support  his  amendment 
because  I  think  it  is  a  good  one— I 
have  some  concerns  that  I  would  like 
to  address  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

As  he  knows,  we  have  an  awful  lot  of 
amendments  to  an  awful  lot  of  issues 
to  the  defense  authorization  bill  gen- 
erally attaching  like  a  lightning  rod.  I 
have  been  advised  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  do  not  have  the  same 
basic  philosophy  with  regard  to  the 
death  penalty  as  does  this  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  it  is  very  likely  to 
slow  down  considerably  the  discussion 
and  disposal  of  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

So  I  would  simply  encourage  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  to  discuss 
this  proposal  further.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  ranking  member 
thereof.  I  simply  cite  that  I  suspect 
there  will  be  a  reference  made  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
was  entered  into  on  July  20,  1989.  I 
cite  the  Congressional  Record  of  that 
date,  page  S8456.  wherein  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  en- 
tered into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  in  addition 

It  IS  agreed  there  will  be  no  other  action 
on  death  penalty  amendments  of  any  kind 
other  than  Senator  Specters  death  penalty 
bill  prior  to  the  time  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee reports  the  Thurmond  bill  back  to  the 
floor;  and.  further,  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther death  penalty  amendments  in  the  Judi 
ciary  Commltlee  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

We  can  argue  whether  or  not  that 
included  the  offering  of  this  type  of 
an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  But  I  think  he  should 
be  advised  that  unfortunately  I  have 
been  advised  that  there  are  Members 
of  the  body,  not  this  Senator,  who  be- 
lieve the  agreement  that  was  entered 
into  covered  the  exclusion  under 
unanimous-consent  agreement  of  what 
the  Senator  is  offering  now. 

Whether  that  is  right  or  wrong.  I  am 
not  making  that  judgment.  I  am 
simply  alerting  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  that  could  be  a 
problem.  While  I  support,  as  he 
knows,  the  death  penalty  and  certain- 
ly  would  support   him  on   espionage 
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and  terrorism  legislation,  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  that  could  possibly 
wait  until  the  Judiciary  Committee 
makes  its  determination. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  response,  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  sought 
was  to  avoid  having  other  death  penal- 
ty measures  brought  up  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

I  shall  study  this  matter  to  see  if  its 
language  might  be  broader,  but  I  can 
tell  you  categorically  that  the  inten- 
tion was  to  have  matters  not  brought 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  op- 
posed to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EXON.  As  opposed  to  an  agree- 
ment that  nothing  would  be  done  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  another  meas- 
ure? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  no  limitation  as  to  what  hap- 
pens on  the  floor.  There  is  a  limitation 
as  to  what  happens  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  am  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  authorization  bill  and 
therefore  consulted  before  even  send- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
printing  purposes  with  the  managers 
of  the  bill.  But  this  Senator  intends  to 
press  the  matter  on  this  bill. 

I  think  people  ought  to  be  on  notice 
because  I  think  it  is  futile  to  spend 
$300  billion  which  involves  secrets  if 
there  is  a  sieve,  the  secrets  can  be  dis- 
closed through  espionage,  and  we  lack 
the  real  deterrent  which  is  the  death 
penalty  to  protect  the  military  securi- 
ty of  this  country. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  the  Senator  presses 
his  amendment,  would  he  not  be  per- 
suaded that  in  the  interest  of  time,  ef- 
ficiency, and  getting  something 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
it  might  not  be  better  to  put  this  aside 
as  far  as  the  defense  authorization  is 
concerned?  That  is  the  line  of  reason- 
ing the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
not  ready  to  accept  at  this  time,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  Senator  reads 
me  correctly. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President.  I  address  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

Is  it  the  Chair's  understanding  that 
a  death  penalty  amendment  would  be 
in  order  on  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation, given  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  that  was  placed  before  the 
body  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  July  20? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  take  a  moment  to  confer 
with  the  Parliamentarian  before 
giving  an  answer  to  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  for  one  moment. 
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Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am 
developing  an  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  was  going  to  make 
a  comment  on  that  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  be  happy  to  entertain  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  What  I  was  going  to 
suggest,  Mr.  President,  was  that  this 
Senator  would  confer  with  Senator 
BioEN  and  the  others  who  were  party 
to  that  unanimous-consent  agreement 
prior  to  the  time  the  issue  is  put 
before  the  Chair,  and  before  the  Chair 
rules,  that  there  be  that  kind  of  dis- 
cussion among  the  parties,  of  the 
imanlmous-consent  agreement,  before 
the  Chair  simply  reads  that  language 
and  makes  a  ruling. 

Mr.  EXON.  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  for  1  minute, 
then  I  would  be  glad  to  also  hear  from 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  the  Chair 
will  hear  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
scttiS  &s  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  as  well. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
asked  for  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  say  that  I  think  the  Chair  Is  going 
to  make  a  rather  important  ruling 
here,  and  the  only  interest  that  this 
Senator  has  on  this  matter  is  to  try  to 
move  the  bill  ahead  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ic&. 

In  listening  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  reading  the  way  I 
would  Interpret  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  then  that  is  a  matter 
for  the  Chair  to  rule  on,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  whatever  the  Chair's 
ruling  is. 

I  simply  say  that  I  suspect  that  the 
Chair  would  be  required  to  rule  on 
what  the  Chair's  Interpretation  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was, 
and  put  it  In  the  Record.  And  any  un- 
derstandings that  any  other  Members 
of  the  body  had  with  regard  to  this 
would  not  be  properly  considered.  It 
seems  to  me.  In  ruling  on  the  request 
that  has  been  made  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
additional  item  regarding  the  specific 
language  of  the  July  20,  1989  agree- 
ment Is  set  further  on  page  8,537,  on 
which  the  chalnnan  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  modification  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  of  S.  32  and 
uses  these  words: 

To  clarify  the  prior  order,  earlier  there 
was  consent  that  there  would  be  no  further 
action  on  death  penalty  amendments  of  any 


kind  before  the  Judlct&ry   Committee  re- 
ports S.  32. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
that  language,  taken  with  the  earlier 
July  20  language,  as  well  as  the  gener- 
al understanding  of  the  Membership, 
was  that  floor  consideration  of  this 
matter  was  going  to  be  deferred  until 
after  the  action  that  was  taken  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  a  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

This  matter  has  been  brought  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  We  did 
not  Initiate  it.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a 
question  about  It,  it  seems  to  me  that 
It  would  have  been  entirely  proper  for 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  In- 
quire of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  otherwise. 

Since  he  raised  it  and  has  talked 
about  it,  I  think  we  ought  to  get  a 
ruling.  I  ask  the  Chair  for  a  ruling. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 

may  be  heard.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  the  later  reference  on 
8537  has  any  applicability.  But  where 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
should  have  considered  the  matter 
earlier,  this  Senator  had  considered 
the  matter,  and  knows  that  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  parties  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  foreclose 
the  matters,  other  than  In  committee. 
I  did  not  raise  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  here.  That  is  a  matter 
which  was  raised  by  somet)ody  else.  I 
do  think  it  is  appropriate  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Conmuttee 
consulted  on  the  matter,  perhaps  to 
have  his  comment,  before  there  is  a 
ruling.  I  will  point  out  to  the  Chair 
the  context  where  Senator  Biden  is 
commenting  about  star  printing  S.  32. 
He  says: 

That  is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that 
Senator  Thurmond  and  I  and  the  leadership 
have  agreed  that  Senator  Thurmond's  ex- 
pansive death  penalty  bill  will  have  a  hear- 
ing in  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  Septem- 
ber, that  further,  there  wUl  be  a  vote  on  the 
Thurmond  bill  up  or  down  in  the  commit- 
tee; and  that  we  will  report  out  of  commit- 
tee by  October  17  and  have  a  conunittee 
report  by  October  20  on  the  Thurmond 
death  penalty  bill  which  will  be  S.  32  star 
print. 

The  PKESiDtiic  OmcKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  proposed  unanimous  consent  request? 
BCr.  Bn>EM.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  President.  In 
addition,  it  Is  agreed  there  will  be  no  other 
action  on  death  penalty  amendments  of  any 
kind  other  than  Senator  Specter's  death 
penalty  bill  prior  to  the  time  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reports  the  Thurmond  bill  l)ack 
to  the  floor,  and  further,  that  there  will  be 
no  further  death  penalty  amendments  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

When  Senator  Biden  makes  the  ad- 
ditional comments,  as  they  appear  at 
S8537,  he  says: 


Second.  I  want  to  state  the  agreement  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  regarding  consid- 
eration of  S.  32  (star  print). 

The  committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill;  the  committee  will  consider  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  relating  to  the  death 
penalty  and  procedures  for  implementation 
of  the  death  penalty  and  vote  to  report  the 
bill  as  it  may  be  amended  by  October  17. 
1989;  the  committee  will  file  its  report  on 
the  bill  as  it  may  be  amended  by  October  30. 
1989;  and  the  committee  will  not  consider 
any  other  death  penalty  bill  or  amendment 
this  calendar  year. 

To  clarify  the  prior  order,  earlier  there 
was  consent  that  there  would  be  no  further 
action  on  death  penalty  amendments  of  any 
kind  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ports S.  32. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  the  prohibition 
was  against  any  consideration  of  such  an 
amendment,  not  any  action. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Chair  that  it  is  plain  that  the  thrust 
of  what  Senator  Biden  is  talking 
about,  as  he  elaborates  on  it.  is  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  committee. 
Senator  Biden,  as  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  was  concerned  that 
the  work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
not  be  bogged  down  by  having  repeat- 
ed consideration  of  the  death  penalty 
brought  before  that  committee.  There 
has  been  a  practice,  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  knows,  for  many 
people  to  attach  death  penalty  amend- 
ments to  many  bills  which  seek  to  pre- 
vent action  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

But  it  was  not  Senator  Biden's  In- 
tention to  control  what  would  happen 
on  the  floor.  That  is  not  the  principal 
concern  of  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

I  believe  that  this  language  does  not 
preclude  this  amendment.  If  you  want 
to  read  this  language  in  a  hypertechnl- 
cal  way.  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Is  suggesting.  At  page  15591 
there  is  an  allowance  for  Senator 
Specter's  death  penalty  blU  which 
might  comprehend  this  as  well. 

But  I  do  think,  as  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness, that  Senator  Biden  ought  to  be 
consulted  and  ought  to  have  a  chance 
to  be  a  party  to  this  Interpretation  of 
what  is  essentially  his  wording. 

Mr.  EXON  and  Mr.  KENNEDY  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  then  we 
will  come  back  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

nNAMnious-coicsEirT  acrcuumi — vote  on 

AMKHOMKIfT  HO.  3«2 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Nunn-Wamer  amendment.  No. 
392,  occur  at  5:45  p.m.  and  that  no 
amendments  be  In  order  to  the  Nunn- 
Wamer  amendment. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  roUcall  vote  be  a  30-mlnute 
rollcall  vote. 
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Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President.    I 
just  drew  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to 
the  second   paragraph  of   the   unani 
mous-consent   agreement   of  July    20. 
1989.  at  15591.  It  reads: 

This  is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that 
Senator  Thurmond  and  I  and  the  leader 
ship  •  •  *. 

I  daresay  if  we  were  going  to  have  a 
consent  agreement  that  was  Just  going 
to  relate  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
that  could  be  done  with  just  the  sup- 
port of  Senator  THtmnoND. 

Beyond  that,  and  what  I  think  is  the 
most  powerful  and  convincing  argu 
ment,  Mr.  President,  is  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  final 
four  lines  of  Mr.  Biden's  midway  on 
that  page: 

Excuse  me.  Mr.  President.  In  addition,  it  is 
a^eed  there  will  k>e  no  other  action  on 
death  penalty  amendments  of  any  liind 
other  than  Senator  Specters  death  penalty 
bill  prior  to  the  time  the  Judiciary  Commit 
tee  reports  the  Thurmond  bill  back  to  the 
floor. 

It  continues: 

And.  further,  that  there  will  be  no  further 
death  penalty  amendments  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 

That  would  be  redundant.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless  it  complies  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Why  would  we  have  the  chair- 
man saying  we  will  not  have  any 
amendments  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  say  further  that  there  will  be 
no  further  death  penalty  amendments 
in  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year?  Why  do  you  have 
him  saying  the  same  thing  twice? 

Plain  common  sense,  as  well  as  the 
specific  language,  as  well  as,  I  believe, 
the  debate  and  discussion  on  the  previ- 
ous bill  reaches  only  one  conclusion, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  have  a  ruling. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  intention,  but  we 
have  to  abide  by  what  the  Institution 
accepts  here,  not  what  is  the  intention 
of  a  particular  Member.  We  have  to  go 
on  the  basis  of  the  words. 

I  am  certainly  interested  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  believes.  I 
think  I  understand  what  he  was  in- 
tending. I  think  we  are  all  talking 
atxjut  common  language  and  a 
common  agreement.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  in  terms  of  this  bill 
and  also  on  the  issue.  I  would  press 
and  ask  for  a  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I 
would  indicate  that  if  it  is  going  to  be 
adverse  to  my  position  that  I  would 
ask  that  any  appeal  of  the  ruling  be 
left  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  if  he  so  desires  to  make 
that  point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wish 
to  respond? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Just  another  word  or 
two,  Mr.  President. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  effect,  concedes  the  ar- 
gument if  he  is  allowing  Senator 
BiDEN,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  come  in  and  have  a 
voice  in  any  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  I  think  that  is  tanta- 
mount—well, that  is  a  flat  concession 
that  Senator  Biden  does  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  what  this  ruling 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Chair  rules 
preemptorily  in  this  matter  without 
having  an  opportunity  for  Senator 
Biden  to  be  consulted  and  to  be  heard 
on  this  matter,  let  me  say  flatly  that 
unanimous-consent  agreements  in  the 
future  are  going  to  be  scrutinized  in 
writing  for  every  semicolon  and  for 
every  comma,  as  opposed  to  a  good- 
faith  understanding  of  what  the  Sena- 
tors have  agreed  to. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  not  a  party  to 
this  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
This  matter  was  worked  out  laborious- 
ly in  the  Republican  Cloakroom,  in- 
volving Senator  Biden,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, myself,  and  Senator  Dole  par- 
ticipated. 

Where  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts makes  an  argument  based  upon 
redundancy,  it  is  amazing  to  me  to 
argue  that  redundancy  means  any- 
thing on  this  floor  where  arguments 
are  filled  with  nothing  but  redundan- 
cy. If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
it  is  that  things  are  said  two,  three, 
four,  five  times,  when  you  might  say  it 
on  one  occasion. 

But  I  would  further  remind  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  that  there  is  no  matter 
pending  which  really  requires  a  ruling. 
This  Senator  is  not  pressing  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

But  let  those  be  on  notice  that  if  a 
good-faith  undertaking  on  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  to  be  disre- 
garded in  this  matter,  that  this  Sena- 
tor, who  has  some  familiarity  with  ex- 
amining semicolons,  will  do  so  with 
minute  care  every  time  he  is  involved 
in  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  death  penalty  amendments  are  in 
order  on  the  defense  authorization 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Presiding  Officer  would  determine, 
with  great  respect  for  the  inquiry 
being  propounded  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  a  ruling  from 
the  Chair,  that  at  this  time  the  deci- 
sion and  the  matter  are  not  ripe  for 
decision  by  the  Chair;  that  the  issue 
has  not  been  joined:  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  not  offered  to 
the  body  for  its  consideration  the 
amendment;  and  that  it  would  be  espe- 


cially unwise  for  the  Chair  to  rule 
before  the  parties  who  participated  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
have  the  chance  to  work  out  what  is 
clearly  a  differing  interpretation  as  to 
what  that  agreement  meant. 

And  so,  with  that  said,  the  Presiding 
Officer  would  defer  a  decision  until 
the  matter  is  ripe. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  careful  judgment  of  the 
Parliamentarian  on  this  issue  and  re- 
spect that  decision.  Hopefully,  I  will 
receive  the  assurances  from  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  to  have  access 
to  the  floor  at  the  time  when  such  a 
request  is  made  in  a  timely  fashion. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  proceed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  comment  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  something. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  FYojection  Forces  and 
Regional  Defense  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 
This  subcommittee  oversees  over  $23 
billion  of  defense  programs  related  to 
the  military  missions  of  sea  control, 
maritime  force  projections,  special  op- 
erations, airlift  and  seallft.  This  year, 
the  subcommittee  held  five  hearings 
and  sponsored  two  trips  to  the  field  to 
review  the  programs  in  these  areas. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  highlight  the 
major  conclusions  and  results  of  that 
review. 

A  major  concern  of  the  subcommit- 
tee was  the  significant  gap  in  our 
surge  sealift  capabilities.  Over  the  past 
2  years,  we  have  received  repeated  tes- 
timony from  our  commanders  in  the 
field  that  the  biggest  gap  in  our  ability 
to  reinforce  NATO  Europe  results 
from  the  absence  of  sufficient  fast  sea- 
lift. 

The  gap  in  fast  sealift  could  become 
even  more  pressing  as  a  result  of  con- 
ventional arms  reductions  in  Europe. 
If  mutual  reductions  take  place  in 
Europe,  American  forces  will  be  with- 
drawn across  the  Atlantic  while  Soviet 
forces  will  remain  at  the  other  end  of 
the  European  rail  network.  In  such  an 
environment,  a  robust  fast  sealift  pro- 
gram would  be  a  crucial  element  of 
continued  conventional  deterrence  in 
Europe. 

The  bill  therefore  recommends  initi- 
ation of  a  new  line  of  fast  sealift  ships. 
The  first  ships  are  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1990  and  long  lead  funds  for  that 
ship  are  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
We  plan  to  continue  this  program 
through  the  1990s  to  add  approxi- 
mately eight  new  fast  sealift  ships  to 
the  fleet,  doubling  our  current  force 
and  substantially  reducing  the  gap  in 
our  surge  lift  capability.  We  anticipate 
that  funding  for  the  program  can  be 
found  in  savings  from  other  strategic 
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lift   programs   and   shipbuilding   pro- 
grams. 

A  companion  research  and  develop- 
ment program  has  t)een  recommended 
as  well  to  develop  multimission  capa- 
bilities for  the  sealift  ship  and  to  push 
technology  to  achieve  higher  speeds  in 
heavy  displacement  ships. 

A  second  major  concern  of  the  sub- 
committee was  the  V-22  tilt  rotor  air- 
craft program.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense chose  to  terminate  the  V-22  as  a 
cost  saving  measure.  Two  billion  dol- 
lars have  already  been  spent  in  bring- 
ing this  program  to  where  we  are 
now— at  the  threshold  of  flight  test- 
ing. 

The  Marine  Corps  wants  this  air- 
plane to  enhance  their  amphibious  as- 
sault capability.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense declared  this  mission  is  not  of  a 
sufficiently  high  priority  to  justify  the 
cost  of  the  V-22,  It  is  clear  that  if  the 
V-22  Program  is  to  survive,  the  priori- 
ty of  the  mission  must  be  raised  and 
the  potential  costs  of  the  program 
have  to  be  lowered. 

The  bill  recommends  restoration  of 
research  and  development  funds  to 
complete  the  flight  testing  of  V-22. 
During  this  period,  we  call  for  valida- 
tion of  the  commercial  potential  for 
the  aircraft,  as  well  as  demonstration 
of  commercial  intent.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  required 
to  coordinate  a  review  of  the  priority 
of  the  amphibious  mission  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to 
provide  his  assessment  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  third  area  of  concern  is  the  Navy's 
force  of  aircraft  carrier  battle  groups. 
Last  year.  Senator  Nunh,  Senator 
Levin,  and  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1989  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  proposed  holding  the 
growth  of  our  aircraft  carrier  force  to 
14  ships  by  retiring  two  older  carriers 
earlier  than  planned.  In  that  amend- 
ment we  detailed  the  savings  that 
would  result.  This  year  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  adopted  our  proposal  com- 
pletely and  his  directed  the  retirement 
of  two  older  carriers  in  exactly  the 
way  we  foresaw  as  offering  substantial 
savings. 

Our  aircraft  carrier  hearing  this 
year  focused  on  the  refueling  and 
modernization  of  the  U.S.S.  Enter- 
prise, which  is  planned  to  last  a  mini- 
mum of  45  months  and  to  cost  $2.0  bil- 
lion. While  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  this  program  proceed  as 
planned,  the  bill  directs  that  program 
funding  be  identified  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing account,  where  management  and 
contracting  efficiencies  may  be  exer- 
cised by  virtue  of  the  requirement  of 
full  funding  in  this  account. 

Whenever  another  carrier  might  be 
authorized,  it  would  not  be  delivered 
until  after  the  year  2000,  and  it  could 
be  operating  at  the  midpoint  of  the 
next  century.  This  bill  will  require  the 
Navy,  with  the  help  of  the  National 


Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  to  take  a 
close  look  at  aircraft  carrier  and  air- 
craft technology,  so  we  will  have  a 
clearer  view  of  how  to  shape  the 
future,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Na- 
tion's superiority  in  sea-based  aviation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  subcom- 
mittee reviewed  the  Navy's  planning 
for  the  surface  combatants  of  the  next 
century.  It  was  clear  from  our  hearing 
that  the  critical  path  for  implement- 
ing this  technology  plan  is  the  inte- 
grated electric  drive  system.  The  bill 
recommends  increased  emphasis  on 
electric  drive  and  directs  that  the  pro- 
gram be  focused  on  getting  the  system 
to  sea  in  a  DDG-51 -class  ship  in  flight 
three  of  that  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senate  support 
of  the  Defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
first  to  conunend  the  leadership  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  way  in 
which  it  has  put  this  bill  together  and 
organized  the  committee. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  divisive  debate 
over  the  nomination  of  Senator  Tower 
to  be  Secretary  of  Defense  was  com- 
pleted, the  conunittee  went  to  work  on 
an  authorization  bill  in  what  I  felt  to 
be  a  thoughtful  spirit;  not  only  a  bi- 
I>artisan  spirit  but  one  of  considering, 
with  great  care,  the  many  and  differ- 
ent challenges  facing  the  United 
States. 

This  was  due  largely  to  the  firm  and 
fine  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  ranlcing  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
of  the  various  chairs  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  sulwommittees. 
This  year  was  my  first  opportunity  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  I  may  say  it  has  been  not 
only  an  important  but  a  gratifying  ex- 
perience. 

By  and  large,  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  priorities  and  value  judg- 
ments which  are  both  explicit  and  im- 
plicit in  this  bill.  It  is,  I  must  say,  my 
view  that  this  will  be  the  last  year  in 
which  we  will  have  an  authorization 
bill  based,  fundamentally,  on  the  value 
judgments  with  respect  to  national  de- 
fense which  have  caused  a  fairly  broad 
bipartisan  consensus  through  the 
decade  of  the  1980's. 

While  the  administration  has  done  a 
dramatic,  almost  unprecedented  job  in 
setting  priorities  in  a  fashion  which  in- 
volves the  total  abandonment  of  a 
number  of  programs  which  were  con- 
sidered high  priorities  in  previous 
years,  I  think  it  is  still  safe,  nonethe- 
less, to  say  that  the  basic  structure 
and  philosophy  of  national  defense  re- 
flected in  this  bill  is  one  of  a  continu- 
ation of  the  philosophy  and  structure 
of  the  bills  of  previous  years,  rather 
than  representing  a  dramatic  change. 


By  next  year  I  suspect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, either  consciously  through  the 
leadership  of  the  administration  and 
this  conmiittee,  or  simply  as  a  result  of 
profound  changes  in  public  opinion, 
we  are  likely  to  start  down  a  rather 
new  and  different  road.  I  hope  that 
new  and  different  road  wiU  be  blazed 
by  the  administration's  thoughtful  re- 
examination of  defense  policies  and, 
by  this  time  next  year,  its  successful 
completion  or  the  prospects  for  suc- 
cessful completion  both  of  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  START  and  con- 
ventional force  reductions. 

In  any  event,  we  wiU  be  faced  with  a 
very,  very  different  world  next  year, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  wiU  be 
faced  with  profoundly  changed  prior- 
ities at  the  same  time. 

We  will  debate  those  changed  prior- 
ities during  the  course  of  the  next  2  or 
3  weeks.  There  will  be  a  serious  and 
thorough  debate  of  the  role  of 
manned  strategic  tx>mbers  in  our  nu- 
clear defense  triad,  and  most  specifi- 
cally the  B-2. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
joined  this  committee  and  returned  to 
the  Senate  without  strong  views  one 
way  or  the  other  with  respect  to  the 
B-2. 

The  information  I  have  gained  and 
the  knowledge  I  have  received  during 
the  course  of  the  last  several  months 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  B-2  pro- 
gram advanced  by  the  administration 
and  by  this  committee  is  sound.  There 
will  be  a  need  with  respect  to  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  defense  and  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  project  power 
at  a  time  when  the  number  and  spread 
of  our  foreign  bases  are  likely  to  de- 
cline, which  only  the  B-2  will  be  able 
to  fill. 

Like  other  Members,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  this  weapon.  Most 
research  and  development  costs  of  the 
B-2,  however,  have  already  been  ex- 
pended, and  at  this  point  it  would 
seem  to  me  unwise  either  to  cancel  or 
drastically  alter  the  program  for  the 
B-2  which  is  outlined  in  this  bill. 

Similar  remarlcs,  Mr.  President,  seem 
to  me  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
strategic  defense  initiative.  I  think  at 
least  in  the  absence  of  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to 
strategic  defense,  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed forward  with  the  kind  of  research 
and  development  that  are  called  for  in 
this  bill  for  at  least  the  next  year, 
until  such  time  as  we  have  a  better 
grasp  of  both  the  desirability  of  a  stra- 
tegic defense  and  its  relationship,  not 
only  to  defense  needs,  but  to  negotia- 
tions for  reductions  in  nuclear  forces. 

If  I  have  a  disagreement  with  the 
major  provisions  of  this  bUl  as  they 
relate  to  our  strategic  programs,  Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  with  respect  to 
the  decision  to  proceed  forward  with 
two  mobile  missiles.  I  do  not  believe  in 
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the  long  run  that  that  will   be  the 
answer  that  we  will  come  to. 

It  seems  to  me  this  year,  as  has  been 
the  case  In  the  past,  the  decision  to  go 
forward  with  two  such  missiles  reflects 
more  a  profound  and.  I  think,  sincere 
disagreement  between  the  proponents 
of  a  rail  mobile  MX  and  a  small  ICBM. 
I  certainly  hope  that  within  a  year  we 
would  have  reached  some  conclusion 
in  that  respect,  a  conclusion  which 
might  well  be  that  we  will  press  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  treaty  which 
will  call  for  the  abandonment  of 
mobile  missiles  on  both  sides,  an 
agreement  which  would  be  enforceable 
and  verifiable. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  the  gen 
eral  thrust  of  this  bill  is  sound,  and  I 
have  every  hope  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  accept  it.  It  will 
give  us  1  more  year.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  new  President  faced  with  an  entirely 
new  strategic  situation  in  the  world  to 
determine  what  our  priorities  for  na- 
tional defense  should  be  in  the  1990's 
and,  for  that  matter,  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

These  are  challenges  which  arise  out 
of  success.  Mr.  President,  not  out  of 
failure.  The  defense  program  of  the 
1980's  has  been  a  profound  success 
with  respect  to  the  most  important 
single  goal  of  any  national  defense 
system  which  is,  of  course,  not  to  win 
a  war  but  to  prevent  a  war  from  ever 
taking  place  in  the  first  place.  The 
prospects  for  peace  have  perhaps 
never  been  stronger  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  or  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  war.  The  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are.  in  my  belief,  changes  which 
are  real,  changes  which  have  been 
caused  in  part  by  internal  challenges 
within  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fail 
ure  of  its  own  economic  and  social 
system.  But  these  are  changes  which 
have  also  been  caused  in  part  by  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  a  strong  and  robust  de- 
fense and  the  strong  and  affirmative 
leadership  of  the  Western  alliance— 
for  that  matter,  our  alliances  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

We  should  look  on  the  changes  that 
we  face  today.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  our  successful  defense  poli- 
cies of  the  past,  just  as  other  changes 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern 
Europe,  as  they  move  toward  freer 
economies  and  in  the  direction  of  de- 
mocracy, are  a  tribute  to  the  strength 
of  the  societies  and  economic  systems 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
alliance. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  year  of 
transition.  What  changes  are  required 
with  respect  to  strategic  defenses? 
How  much  more  attention  should  we 
be  paying  to  the  kind  of  challenges 
posed  by  rogue  or  outlaw  nations,  such 
as  Libya  or  Syria?  What  greater  atten- 
tion should  we  be  spending  on  the 
prospects  of  terrorism?  What  greater 
attention  should  we  pay  to  the  fact 


that  some  of  the  smaller  nations  may 
t>e  developing  or  may  have  developed 
some  nuclear  or  chemical  capability? 
And  what  of  the  growing  proliferation 
of  ballistic  missiles  throughout  the 
world?  How  do  these  changes,  as  well 
as  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union,  impact 
on  defense  policies  of  this  country? 

We  do  not  know  the  answer  to  all 
those  questions  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President.  We  will  know  them  better  a 
year  from  today  and.  in  the  meantime, 
the  kind  of  policies  which  are  outlined 
in  this  bill  are  the  wisest  and  the 
soundest  course  of  action  for  this 
country  to  take.  We  have  been  success- 
ful this  way  in  the  past.  I  believe  that 
we  should  continue  along  the  line  that 
is  proposed  in  this  bill,  but  I  believe 
that  we  should  recognize  that  within  a 
year  we  are  likely  to  be  able,  to  be  re- 
quired to  set  quite  different  priorities 
from  those  which  are  set  out  here 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
scheduled  in  7  minutes  to  begin  a  roll- 
call  vote  previously  agreed  to.  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  there  are  any  other 
Senators  wishing  the  floor,  they  have 
7  minutes  before  the  rollcall  vote 
starts.  I  see  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia is  here.  He  may  be  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson]. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  pending 
amendment.  This  amendment  reflects. 
I  think,  some  very  good  work  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Conventional 
Forces.  I  commend  in  particular  my 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, with  whom  it  has  t)een  a 
great  pleasure  to  work  this  year.  He 
has  been  both  diligent  and  gracious.  I 
think  in  this  particular  initiative  he 
deserves  our  support. 

What  we  are  talking  about  with  this 
amendment  is  a  redress  of  the  imbal- 
ance that  has  been  created  in  a  larger 
statement.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
almost  every  Member  would  agree 
that  the  administration,  deficit  driven, 
has  engaged  in  a  request  that,  in  some 
instances,  substantially  underfunds 
their  desires,  and  even  what  wisdom 
would  prescribe  as  necessary  in  certain 
accounts.  That  has  been  particularly 
true  with  respect.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  sustainability  of  our  ammunitions 
supply  and.  in  particular,  we  have,  I 
think,  been  driven  to  a  position  in  the 
actual  request  of  the  administration 
that  works  out  to  be  penny  wise  in  the 
short  time  and  really  pound  foolish. 
For  that  reason  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration will  probably  support  the  res- 
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toration  of  a  cut  which  they  really  did 
not  want  in  the  first  place. 

The  budget  request  from  the  depart- 
ment reflected  deep  reductions  in  the 
near  term  for  many  of  our  so-called 
smart  missiles,  which  are  already  in 
short  supply.  Furthermore,  these  re- 
ductions in  procurement  result  In 
sharply  increased  unit  costs  for  these 
missile  systems  because  of  the  increas- 
ingly inefficient  production  that  re- 
sults from  the  stretchout.  The  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  the  administration 
generally  resulted  in  a  1-year  cut  in 
production  rates. 

As  I  say.  these  stretchouts  create  in- 
efficiencies in  production  with  the  ex- 
j>ectation  that  production  will  rise  in 
the  outyears.  The  unit  costs  as  a  result 
increases  on  an  average  of  19  percent. 
Further,  these  lower  rates  of  produc- 
tion are  so  severe  that  they  threaten 
the  competition  which  has  helped  to 
lower  our  costs  for  these  missiles  in 
earlier  years.  Production  rates  pro- 
posed by  the  department  in  far  too 
many  instances  fell  below  the  mini- 
mum rates  required  to  induce  competi- 
tion and  far  short  of  the  maximum  ef- 
ficient production  rate. 

The  committee  reconunended  fund- 
ing on  an  increase  in  the  procurement 
of  Hellfire  missiles,  rockets  for  the 
multiple  launch  rocket  system,  MLRS. 
the  Stinger  shoulder-launched  system 
the  TOW  II  antitank  missile,  the 
HARM  missile,  the  high-speed  antira- 
diation  missile,  called  HARM,  and  the 
Maverick. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  increases 
are  warranted.  The  increased  procure- 
ment for  these  missile  systems  will 
help  stabilize  these  programs.  The  in- 
creases, which  are  really  restorations, 
will  preclude  unnecessary  increases  in 
unit  costs  so  that  we  are  not  getting 
fewer  missiles  for  the  money.  They 
will  alleviate  some  of  the  severe  short- 
ages that  exist  tn  certain  very  critical 
inventories  of  these  weapons. 

So  without  elaborating  at  great 
length,  let  me  simply  say  this  is  the 
part  of  wisdom:  it  is  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  department  from  engaging  in 
what  are  cuts  but  not  efficiencies;  cuts 
that  will  result  in  a  position  of  our 
being,  in  fact,  not  just  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,  but  as  a  result  in  criti- 
cal short  supply  of  certain  weapons 
that  are  necessary  to  our  inventory. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  that 
unwieldy  work  •sustainability."  but  it 
is  a  concept  that  has  great  relevance 
to  the  ability  of  conventional  forces  to 
be  credible.  If  you  cannot  sustain  your 
supply  of  anununltlon,  you  cannot  sus- 
tain combat.  The  war  is  over  when  you 
run  out  of  ammunition.  It  Is  that 
simple.  And  again  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
save  money,  or  at  least  to  reduce 
spending  in  the  near  term  in  order  to 
respond  to  deficit  pressures,  what  we 
have  seen  here  is  an  administration  re- 
quest  that  is  not  a  sensible  one  in 
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terms  of  what  it  produces  in  Inefficien- 
cy of  production  and  higher  unit  costs. 
This  amendment  will  remedy  that.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  add  my  support  for  the  committee 
amendment  which  increases  funds  for 
a  number  of  proven  successful  conven- 
tional munitions  programs.  Including 
the  TOW.  MLRS,  and  Stinger  missiles. 

I  would  also  conunend  the  commit- 
tee for  cutting  funds  for  several  pro- 
grams that  have  yet  to  demonstrate 
their  effectiveness  and  worthiness  for 
total  funding.  While  I  am  disi4}polnted 
that  the  committee  did  not  do  more  In 
this  area,  these  efforts  are  a  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

One  of  the  programs  that  will  re- 
ceive more  funding  under  the  commit- 
tee's proposal  is  the  Army's  highly 
successful  multiple-launch  rocket 
system,  or  MLRS.  It  is  one  of  the  rare 
success  stories  of  the  Pentagon's  pro- 
curement system. 

A  good  weapon  should  be  reliable, 
effective,  easy  for  the  troops  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain,  and  cheap  enough 
to  procure  in  adequate  quantities.  The 
MLRS  meets  all  of  these  characteris- 
tics. It  is  deployed  to  U.S.  troops  all 
over  the  world  and  has  been  sold  to 
many  of  our  allies.  Its  formal  test  pro- 
gram has  demonstrated  its  effective- 
ness and  its  informal  test  program, 
which  is  how  the  troops  in  the  field  re- 
spond to  the  weapon,  has  also  given 
the  missile  system  glowing  reviews. 
The  MLRS  is  also  one  of  the  few 
weapons  that  has  been  developed  and 
delivered  on  time  and  on  schedule. 

The  Pentagon  this  year  proposed 
scaling  back  production  of  the  MLRS 
from  48.000  missiles  per  year  to  24,000 
in  order  to  increase  funding  for  many 
questionable  but  politically  popular 
programs.  The  committee's  plan  to 
boost  MLRS  production  back  to  48,000 
not  only  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
emphasizing  successful  technologies 
but  also  the  economic  sense  of  running 
the  MLRS  production  line  at  its  most 
efficient  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  NxmH 
and  Wajwer. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  are  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  provide  an 
increased  rate  of  production  of  con- 
vention tactical  missiles.  For  instance, 
this  amendment  increases  the  rocket 
procurement  quantities  for  the  MLRS 
from  the  requested  24,000  per  year  to 
at  least  48,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
fiscal  year  1991. 

I  am  particularly  acquainted  with 
the  multiple  launch  rocket  system  be- 
cause Fort  Sill.  OK,  Is  the  home  of  the 
U.S.  Army  field  artillery.  Oklahoma 
also  has  the  first  MLRS  National 
Guard  Battalion.  The  enthusiasm  by 
the  personnel  involved  in  this  program 


is  unanimous.  They  truly  t>elieve  in 
the  viability  of  the  "scoot  and  shoot" 
tactics  of  MLRS  operations.  The  fire 
control  system  receives  a  fire  mission, 
determines  the  launcher  location, 
computes  the  technical  firing  data, 
orients  on  the  targets,  and  can  fire 
from  1  to  12  rockets— all  in  less  than 
50  seconds. 

MLRS  is  the  capstone  of  the  Army's 
field  artillery.  Its  firepower  makes  it 
an  awesome  weapon  that  can  com- 
pletely saturate  enemy  positions.  The 
programmed  introduction  of  smart 
munitions  will  make  MLRS  an  even 
more  awesome  response  to  the  threat. 

The  development  of  smart  and  bril- 
liant munitions  however,  has  taken 
longer  than  anticipated.  Deployments 
of  the  sense  and  destroy  armor 
[SADARM]  munition  and  the  MLRS 
terminally  guided  warhead  are  not  ex- 
pected until  the  last  half  of  the  1990's. 
We  will,  therefore,  have  to  rely  on  the 
current  MLRS  warheads  until  then. 
And  even  after  introduction  of  these 
smart  munitions,  current  warheads 
will  continue  to  be  effective  against  a 
large  array  of  targets. 

The  delayed  introduction  of  the 
smart  munitions,  together  with  re- 
duced production  quantities  of  the 
current  rocket,  has  created  a  danger- 
ous gap  where  only  minimal  ammuni- 
tion is  available  to  our  soldiers.  We 
must  make  sure  that  our  soldiers  will 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  these  rock- 
ets in  the  event  of  a  conflict.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  this 
amendment  which  provides  a  cost-effi- 
cient rate  of  purchase  for  this  excel- 
lent conventional  weapons  system. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  made  a 
very  wise  decision  in  restoring  the 
funding  for  the  multiple  launch  rocket 
system  [MLRS]  to  last  year's  level. 
They  rightly  corrected  the  major  mis- 
take the  Pentagon's  civilians  made  in 
cutting  the  production  rate  for  MLRS 
rockets  in  half,  from  48,000  in  fiscal 
year  1989  to  24,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

MLRS  is  the  kind  of  weapon  pro- 
gram that  everyone  likes  and  supports. 
It  came  in  on  time,  under  budget,  and 
met  its  performance  requirements.  It 
plays  a  key  role  in  helping  to  deter 
Soviet  conventional  attack  by  posing  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  massed  troop 
concentrations.  Its  firepower  is  awe- 
some. It  raises  the  nuclear  threshold 
in  Europe  by  enabling  us  to  use  con- 
ventional weapons  against  Soviet 
forces  threatening  to  break  through 
NATO  front  lines. 

Some  people  argue  that  Congress 
should  not  touch  the  budget  proposals 
of  the  Pentagon,  that  they  know  best, 
and  that  we  should  Just  rubberstamp 
what  they  send  over.  Not  only  does 
that  kind  of  thinking  do  violence  to 
the  Constitution  itself,  but  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  people  in  the  Penta- 
gon are  human  and  can  make  mis- 


takes, too.  And  they  sure  made  one 
with  MLRS. 

Listen  to  what  the  conunittee  has  to 
say  about  MLRS: 

The  committee  recommends  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  multiple  launch 
rocket  system  [IiOJUS]  rockets  over  the 
amended  budget  request.  The  committee 
notes  that  the  MLRS  Program  has  been  a 
model  acquisition  program,  characterized  by 
stable  configuration,  production  procedures, 
and  subcontractors.  The  committee  encour- 
ages the  Army  to  continue  its  successful  for- 
mula for  production  of  the  rocketf.  to  in- 
clude the  rocket  motor  case  and  warhead 
skin  metal  parts.  The  committee  believes 
the  current  contractor  and  subcontractor 
base  should  be  sustained. 

MLRS  has  been  perhaps  the  best 
program  the  Army  has.  In  the  words 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  "a 
model  acquisition  program."  Taking  a 
program  like  this  and  cutting  Its  pro- 
duction in  half  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
the  idea  of  good  program  manage- 
ment. I  am  glad  that  the  committee 
listened  to  the  several  protests  that 
Senator  Pryor  and  I  made  and  re- 
stored this  program  to  last  year's  pro- 
duction level. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee amendment  to  provide  an  addition- 
al $596.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $336.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1991 
to  procure  additional  guided  muni- 
tions. 

The  Cheney  amendments  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  reduced 
the  production  rates  for  many  of  these 
munitions  to  dangerously  low  levels 
from  the  standpoint  of  inventories. 
Many  of  the  cuts  also  would  result  in 
inefficient  production  rates. 

The  matter  of  inventory  levels  was 
described  by  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Rich- 
ards, Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  U.S.  European  Command,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Conunittee.  He  stated  that. 

Our  greatest  weaknesses  are  In  the  areas 
of  war  reserve  stocks  of  preferred  munitions 
•  •  •  all  the  services,  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force. 
Marine  Corps,  all  have  shortages,  severe 
shortages  of  preferred  munitions. 

I  commend  Chairman  Nuira  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  amendment  before  the  Senate 
so  that  we  can  take  action  on  this 
problem  of  munitions  shortfall  within 
the  constraints  of  the  budget  agree- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  other  important  muni- 
tions, the  amendment  Includes  $51.1 
million  for  the  procurement  of  4,300 
additional  TOW  2A  missiles  that  will 
be  produced  in  my  State  of  Arizona.  It 
is  Important  to  note  that  these  are  the 
latest  version  of  the  Army's  basic 
heavy  antitank  missile.  The  TOW  2A 
version  is  the  only  antitank  missile  we 
have  that  can  penetrate  the  latest 
Soviet  armor.  Our  inventory  of  these 
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missiles  is  very  low — only  about  13  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  stated  requirement. 
Under  the  amended  Cheney  budget, 
the  Army  would  procure  only  9,455 
TOW  missiles— a  21-percent  reduction 
below  the  production  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  With  a  capacity  to  produce 
30,000  missiles  a  year,  it  just  does  not 
make  sense  to  buy  less  than  10.000 
missiles.  Furthermore,  the  Army  is 
planning  to  establish  a  second  source 
for  the  production  of  the  TOW  mis- 
sile, thus  adding  to  production  capac- 
ity when  we  alreaay  have  a  substantial 
unused  capacity. 

The  $51.1  million  for  additional 
TOW  2A's  will  improve  the  Army's  in- 
ventory position  for  a  much-needed 
weapon  and  will  also  provide  for  a 
more  economic  production  rate  that 
will  result  in  a  lower  price  to  the 
Army. 

Again.  I  thamk  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  order  of  business  that 
we  have  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  now 
being  5:45.  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent order,  amendment  No.  392  to  S. 
1352  is  now  the  order  of  business 
before  the  Senate.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  requested.  A  30-minute 
vote  has  been  asked. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
Tlje  nays  tmd  yeas  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   CRANSTON.   I  announce  that 
the     Senator     from     E>elaware     [Mr. 
BiDEN]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaca]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  HiTMPHREY],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  would  vote  "yea.  " 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

140  Leg.] 

YEAS-91 

Adams 

Boschwitz 

Bums 

Baucua 

Bradley 

Byrd 

Bentaen 

Bre&ux 

Ch*/ee 

Blnoman 

Bryan 

Coals 

Bond 

Bumpers 

Cochran 

Boren 

Burdirk 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Hollings 

Packwood 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Pell 

D'Amato 

Jeffords 

Pressler 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Daschle 

Kassebaum 

Reid 

DeConcini 

Kasten 

Riegle 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Dodd 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Dole 

Kerry 

Roth 

Domenici 

Kohl 

Rudman 

Durenberger 

Lautenberg 

Sanford 

Exon 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Ford 

Levin 

Sasser 

Fowler 

Lieberman 

Shelby 

Glenn 

Lett 

Simpson 

Gore 

Lugar 

Specter 

Gorton 

Mack 

Stevens 

Graham 

McClure 

Symms 

Gramm 

McConnell 

Thurmond 

Grassley 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

Harkin 

Mikulski 

Warner 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Heflin 

Moynihan 

Wirth 

Heinz 

Nickles 

Helms 

Nunn 

NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING 

-9 

Armsironu 

Hatch 

McCain 

Biden 

Humphrey 

Murkowski 

Gam 

Malsunat^a 

Simon 

So  the  amendment  (No.  392)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is 
S.  1352. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President, 
amendments  are  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  396 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  WarneuJ. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Nunn,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  396 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  line  3  on  page  15  and  every- 
thing that  follows  through  line  3  on  page  19 
and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

SEC.    IM.   B-2   BOMBER  PR(K;RA!M   REQIIREMENTS 
AND  LIMrTATIONS 

(a)  Amount  AtrrHORizED.— <1)  Of  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
I03(aKl)  for  the  Air  Force  for  procurement 
of  aircraft  for  fiscal  year  1990.  not  more 
than  $2,549,374,000  may  be  obligated  for 
procurement  for  the  B-2  aircraft  program. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  Air  Force 
for  fiscal  year  1990  may  not  be  obligated  for 
the  B-2  aircraft  until  the  first  flight  of  a  B- 
2  aircraft  has  occurred. 

(b)  Block  1  Requirements.— <1 )  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year 


1990  for  procurement  of  aircraft  may  not  be 
obligated  for  the  procurement  of  B-2  air- 
craft until— 

(A)  the  initial  planned  Block  1  program  of 
flight  testing  of  the  B-2  aircraft,  consisting 
of  approximately  75  flight  test  hours  and  15 
flights  has  l)een  conducted; 

(B)  the  Defense  Science  Board  has  con- 
ducted an  independent  review  of  the  Block  1 
flight  test  data  and  reported  the  results  of 
that  review,  together  with  its  findings  and 
conclusions,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

(C)  the  Director  of  Operational  Teste  and 
Evaluation  has  evaluated  the  performance 
of  the  B-2  aircraft  during  ite  Block  1  flight 
testing  with  respect  to  "Critical  Operational 
Issues  ■  and  has  provided  an  "Early  Oper 
ational  Assessment  '  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; and 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that— 

<i)  no  major  aerodynamic  or  flightworthi- 
ness  problems  have  been  identified  during 
the  Block  1  testing; 

(ii>  the  performance  milestones  (including 
initial  flight  testing)  for  the  B-2  aircraft  for 
fiscal  year  1990  (as  contained  in  the  B-2  full 
performance  matrix  program  established 
under  section  121  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180)  and  section  232  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
Fiscal  Year  1989  (I»ublic  Law  100-456))  have 
been  met  and  that  any  proposed  waiver  or 
modification  to  the  B-2  performance  matrix 
will  be  provided  in  writing  in  advance  to 
such  committees; 

<iii)  the  goals  of  the  cost  reduction  initia- 
tives established  for  the  B-2  program  under 
section  121  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
and  section  232  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  will  be 
achieved;  and 

(iv)  the  quality  assurance  practices  and 
fiscal  management  controls  of  the  prime 
contractor  and  major  sul)contractors  associ- 
ated with  the  B-2  program  meet  or  exceed 
generally  applicable  Department  of  Defense 
standards. 

(2)  Any  certification  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)(D)  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  any  savings  that  will  be  realized 
under  the  initiatives  referred  to  in  such 
paragraph. 

(c)  Block  2  Requirements.— Funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  may  not  be 
obligated  for  the  procurement  of  B-2  air- 
craft before  the  commencement  of  the  low- 
observables  portion  of  the  Block  2  testing 
on  B  2  developmental  aircraft. 

(d)  Detekse  Science  Board  Assessment.— 
Of  the  amounte  made  available  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  procure- 
ment of  B-2  aircraft  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent may  be  expended  before  submission  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
a  classified  report  containing  the  assess- 
ments of  the  Low-Observables  Panel  of  the 
Defense  Science  Board  as  to  the  progress 
and  problems,  if  any.  encountered  during 
the  initial  phase  of  low-observables  testing 
of  the  B-2. 

(e)  Efficient  Froduction  Rate  Pund- 
iNc.-Funds  appropriated  for  the  Air  Force 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft may  not  be  obligated  for  the  procure- 
ment of  B-2  aircraft  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  certifies  that,  in  the  five-year  de- 
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fense  program  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
any  amended  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  the  Air  Force  has  Included  sufficient 
funding  for  any  Increase  in  the  production 
rate  of  B-2  aircraft  required  to  attain  an  ef- 
ficient production  rate  following  the 
planned  acquisition  milestone  decision  au- 
thorizing rate  production. 

(f)  Application  of  Prohibitions.— The 
prohibitions  in  subsections  (b)  through  (d) 
apply  only  to  the  three  new  production  B-2 
aircraft  for  which  funds  for  procurement 
were  requested  in  the  President's  April  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(g)  Certification  Requirement.— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  certify  annually 
to  Congress  that  the  imit  flyaway  cost  for 
132  B-2  aircraft  measured  in  constant  1990 
dollars  does  not  exceed  $295,000,000  per  air- 
craft.. 

((2)  The  certification  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
March  15.  1990.  and  each  succeeding  March 
15  thereafter  until  the  B-2  procurement 
program  is  completed.  Such  certification 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  cannot  make  the  certi- 
fication required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  Congress  the  amount 
that  the  unit  flyaway  cost  will  exceed  the 
amount  described  In  paragraph  (1)  and 
submit  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
such  an  increase  in  cost. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  397  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  396 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Warner  to  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Warner  just 
filed  at  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Warner,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  397  to  amendment 
No.  396. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Warner  and  Mr.  Nukn  strike  out  everything 
after  "SEC.  133.  B-2  BOMBER  PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS  AND  LIMITATIONS." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Amount  Aothorized.— Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  103(aKI) 
for  the  Air  Force  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft for  fiscal  year  1990,  not  more  than 
$2,549,374,000  may  be  obligated  for  procure- 
ment for  the  B-2  aircraft  program. 

(b)  Block  1  Requirements.— ( 1)  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  procurement  of  aircraft  may  not  be 
obligated  for  the  procurement  of  B-2  air- 
craft until— 

(A)  the  initial  planned  Block  1  program  of 
flight  testing  of  the  B-2  aircraft,  consisting 
of  approximately  75  flight  test  hours  and  15 
flights  has  been  conducted; 

(B)  the  Defense  Science  Board  has  con- 
ducted an  Independent  review  of  the  Block  1 
night  test  data  and  reported  the  results  of 
that  review,  together  with  its  findings  and 
conclusions,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(C)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  evaluated  the  performance 


of  the  B-2  aircraft  during  its  Block  1  flight 
testing  with  respect  to  "Critical  Operational 
Issues"  and  has  provided  an  "Early  Otier- 
ational  Assessment"  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; and 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that— 

(1)  no  major  aerodynamic  or  flightworthi- 
ness  problems  have  been  identified  during 
the  Block  1  testing; 

(ii)  the  performance  milestones  (Including 
Initial  flight  testing)  for  the  B-2  aircraft  for 
fiscal  year  1990  (as  contained  In  the  B-2  full 
[>erformance  matrix  program  established 
under  section  121  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180)  and  section  232  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456))  have 
been  met  and  that  any  proposed  waiver  or 
modification  to  the  B-2  performance  matrix 
will  \>e  provided  in  writing  in  advance  to 
such  committees; 

(ill)  the  goals  of  the  cost  reduction  initia- 
tives established  for  the  B-2  program  imder 
section  121  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
and  section  232  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  will  t)e 
achieved;  and 

(Iv)  the  quality  assurance  practices  and 
fiscal  management  controls  of  the  prime 
contractor  and  major  subcontractors  associ- 
ated with  the  B-2  program  meet  or  exceed 
generally  applicable  Department  of  Defense 
standards. 

(2)  Any  certification  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)(D)  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  any  savings  that  will  t>e  realized 
imder  the  initatives  referred  to  In  such 
paragraph. 

(c)  Block  2  Requirements.— Funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  may  not  be 
obligated  for  the  procurement  of  B-2  air- 
craft before  the  commencement  of  the  low- 
observables  portion  of  the  Block  2  testing 
on  B-2  developmental  aircraft. 

(d)  Defense  Science  Board  Assessment.— 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  procure- 
ment of  B-2  aircraft  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent may  be  expended  before  submission  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
a  classified  report  containing  the  assess- 
ments of  the  Low-Observables  Panel  of  the 
Defense  Science  Board  as  to  the  progress 
and  problems,  if  any.  encountered  during 
the  initial  phase  of  low-ot>servables  testing 
of  the  B-2. 

(e)  Efficient  Production  Rate  Pund- 
iNC— Pimds  appropriated  for  the  Air  Force 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft may  not  be  obligated  for  the  procure- 
ment of  B-2  aircraft  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  certifies  that,  in  the  five-year  de- 
fense program  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
any  amended  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  the  Air  Force  has  included  sufficient 
funding  for  any  increase  in  the  production 
rate  of  B-2  aircraft  required  to  attain  an  ef- 
fteient  production  rate  following  the 
planned  acquisition  milestone  decision  au- 
thorising rate  production. 

(f)  Application  of  Prohibitions.— The 
prohibitions  in  subsections  (b)  through  (d) 
apply  only  to  the  three  new  production  B-2 
aircraft  for  which  funds  for  procurement 
were  requested  in  the  President's  April  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1990. 


(g)  Certification  Requirement.— <  1 )  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  certify  annually 
to  Congress  that  the  luilt  flyaway  cost  for 
132  B-2  aircraft  measured  In  constant  1990 
dollars  does  not  exceed  $295,000,000  per  air- 
craft. 

(2)  The  certification  required  by  this  sul>- 
section  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
March  15,  1990,  and  each  succeeding  Bdarch 
15  thereafter  until  the  B-2  procurement 
program  Is  completed.  Such  certifcation 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  cannot  make  the  certi- 
fication required  by  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  Congress  the  amount 
that  the  unit  flyaway  cost  will  exceed  the 
amount  described  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
submit  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
such  an  Increase  in  cost. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  a  word  of 
brief  explanation  here.  The  amend- 
ment which  Senator  Warner  and  I  of- 
fered and  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment which  we  just  offered  also  relate 
to  the  B-2  aircraft.  The  amendments 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  they 
will  be  the  pending  business  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  amendment  essentially  puts 
before  the  Senate  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  B-2  program,  but 
certain  changes  are  made  because  we 
have  already  now  flown  the  aircraft. 
Our  committee  bill  was  passed  before 
we  had  flown  the  aircraft.  So  there  are 
changes  in  the  Senate  bill  reflected  in 
this  amendment. 

These  recommendations  include  a 
$300  million  reduction  in  the  procure- 
ment budget  for  the  B-2  and  a  series 
of  prohibitions  on  the  obligation  of 
the  remaining  funds  until  the  B-2  suc- 
cessfully completes  a  series  of  flight 
testing,  both  in  terms  of  flying  quali- 
ties and  also  in  terms  of  the  Stealth 
characteristics  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  performance  of  this  aircraft  as 
envisioned.  These  tests  will  be  moni- 
tored by  independent  txxlies,  and 
those  views  will  be  required  as  well. 
Senator  warner,  I  am  sure,  can  speak 
to  that  further. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
committee  recommendations  carefully 
since  they  are  incorporated  in  this 
amendment.  We  will  debate  the  B-2 
issue  in  the  morning  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  listing  the  B-2  prohi- 
bitions incorporated  in  this  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record.  These 
will  be  referred  to  as  fences. 

There  t>emg  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Armed  Services  Commttteb 

Recommendations  on  B-2 

incorporated  in  nunn-warner  amendment 

$300  million  reduction  in  procurement. 

Prohibitions  on  obligation  of  procurement 
funds:  no  obligation  imtil  completion  of 
block  1  test  flights,  no  obligation  until  Inde- 
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pendent  certification  of  airworthiness  by 
both  Defense  Science  Board  and  Director, 
operational  teat  and  evaluation,  no  obliga 
tion  of  funds  until  initiation  of  low-observ 
able  testing,  no  more  than  25  percent  may 
be  expended  before  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense reports  on  the  status  of  low-observa 
bles  testing,  no  obligation  If  B-2  not  funded 
at  efficient  rates  In  five-year  plan,  and 
annual  certification  that  flyaway  costs  do 
not  exceed  $395  million. 

Committee  recommendation  fully  protects 
the  taxpayers'  Interest  while  minimizing  dis 
ruption  to  program. 

Bottom  line:  We  won't  buy  any  more  B-2 
aircraft  if  It  falls  Its  flight  test  program. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  they  es- 
sentially require  that  certain  tests 
take  place  before  the  funds  are  obli- 
gated for  the  procurement  of  the 
three  aircraft. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  He  used  the  word 
"fence."  We  referred  to  it  in  the  com- 
mittee as  "gates. "  gates  through  which 
this  aircraft  would  pass  to  meet  what 
we  regard  as  the  initial  fly-before-buy 
test.  These  are  clear  examples  of  how 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  desires 
to  have  this  weapons  program  and 
future  weapons  programs  thoroughly 
tested  before  we  become  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  production  phase. 

The  distinguished  chairman  indicat- 
ed there  was  $300  million  removed 
from  the  production  account,  but  I 
think  the  chairman  will  agree  with 
me,  that  was  a  trimming  mechanism 
and  does  not  reflect  in  any  way  our 
present  thinking  that  this  production 
should  not  go  forward,  assuming  the 
nine  gates  are  timely  met  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  correct.  We  do  believe  produc- 
tion should  go  forward  once  these 
gates  are  met.  once  the  fences  have 
been  removed  and  the  B-2  passes 
through  the  gates  the  Senate  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  performance  and 
flying.  We  do  put  the  money  up. 
There  is  a  fundamental  difference  in 
the  approach  done  here  than  what 
was  done  on  the  House.  They  take  the 
money  out.  and  even  if  those  tests 
prove  to  be  100  percent  successful  in 
the  time  required,  the  production 
money  will  not  be  there  which  is  going 
to  significantly  increase  the  cost  of 
this  aircraft.  We  already  have  sticker 
shock  with  the  aircraft.  I  would  hate 
to  take  actions  there  which  would  in- 
crease the  costs  further. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  again 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  chair 
man.  he  referred  to  the  tests  of  the 
House.  My  recollection  is  they  did  not 
put  tests  in;  they  took  money  out  for 
the  bomber. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
they  did.  There  will  be  tests  independ- 
ent of  the  House  action.  If  those  tests 
are  met.  according  to  our  definition  of 
meeting  the  test,  the  House  still  would 
not  have  the  production  money  there. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Would  the  chairman 
agree  with  me  the  proposed  amend- 
ments we  sent  forward  which,  really, 
as  you  stated  is  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, reflect  the  President's  program 
as  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  not  agree  it  re- 
flects the  President's  program  as  sub- 
mitted because  we  did  put  the  gates  in 
and  did  do  some  trimming.  But  what 
we  have  done  is  we  have  tried  to  make 
these  changes  compatible  with  the 
President  s  program  so  as  to  have  as 
little  effect  on  the  cost  escalation  as 
possible  while  at  the  same  time  guard- 
ing against  going  into  production  on 
these  three  aircraft  until  such  time  as 
we  are  sure  the  aircraft  flies  and  we 
are  sure  the  Stealth  characteristics  are 
going  to  be  met  as  advertised. 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairmam  and  I 
have  no  further  business  on  this  bill  at 
this  time:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  as  in  morning  business  for 
purposes  of  introduction  of  legislation, 
and  with  Senators  permitted  to  spealt 
therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.   Graham  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1389 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
•Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.  ") 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States  were  communicated  to 

the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 

his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mea- 
sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS— PM  56 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  July  21,  1989 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re^ 
ceived  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  accompanying  papers;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  the  "Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989."  This 
proposal  reflects  the  first  major  clean 
air  legislation  proposed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  a  decade.  It  is  designed 
to  achieve  consensus  by  complement- 
ing the  important  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years,  so  that  we  can 
move  forward  this  year  with  a  plan  to 
protect  our  Nation's  air. 

On   June    12,    1989,    I   outlined   the 
highlights  of  my  program  to  provide 
clean  air  for  all  Americans,  the  first 
sweeping  revisions   to   the   Clean  Air 
Act  since  1977.  This  legislation  imple- 
ments that  program.  While  emissions 
of  some  pollutants— such  as  lead  and 
carbon  monoxide— have  been  reduced 
since  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed  in 
1970,  progress  has  not  come  quickly 
enough  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 
My    proposal    is    designed    to    curb 
three  major  threats:  acid  rain,  urban 
air  pollution,  and  toxic  air  emissions. 
The  seven-title  proposal  I  am  sending 
you  today  represents  the  actions  that 
we  believe  the  Congress  should  take  in 
each  of  these  areas.  If  this  legislation 
is  enacted,  acid  rain-related  pollutants 
will  be  reduced  by  nearly  one-half,  all 
urban  areas  in  the  country  will  finally 
attain  national  air  quality  standards, 
and  emissions  of  toxic  air  pollutants 
will  be  slashed. 

My  acid  rain  proposal  would  perma- 
nently cut  sulfur  dioxide  (SO,)  emis- 
sions by  10  million  tons  from  1989 
levels  and  would  result  in  a  2  million 
ton  cut  in  nitrogen  oxide  (NOx)  emis- 
sions from  levels  projected  by  the  year 
2000.  All  cities  currently  not  meeting 
the  health  standards  for  ozone  and 
carbon  monoxide  would  be  brought  In 
to  atUlnment.  Most  cities  would  attain 
the  standard  by  1995.  and  the  plan  Is 
designed  to  ensure  attainment  in  all 
but  the  most  severely  impacted  cities 
by  the  year  2000.  New  plants  emitting 
toxic  compounds  Into  the  air  would  be 
required  to  employ  the  best  technolo- 
gy currently  available  so  as  to  achieve 
a  significant  cut  In  poUutants  suspect- 
ed of  caiislng  cancer. 

More  important,  this  proposed  legis- 
lation makes  deep,  early  cuts  in  air 
pollution  and  continues  that  progress 
forward  into  the  21st  century.  During 
my  campaign  I  promised  the  American 
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people  that  my  Administration  would 
work  to  protect  the  environment  and 
to  ensure  clean  air  for  all  Americans. 
Enactment  of  the  proposal  I  presented 
to  you  today  will  be  a  major  step  In 
fulfilling  that  promise.  I  urge  these 
important  proposals  be  promptly  con- 
sidered and  enacted.  We  owe  the 
people  of  our  great  Nation  nothing 
less.  I 

'        George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  July  21,  1989. 


The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Btrd). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  July  21.  1989, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

H.R.  999.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  signed  on  July 
24.  1989.  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wirth). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:35  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  24  to  July  30.  1989,  as  the 
"National  Week  of  Recognition  and  Re- 
membrance for  Those  Who  Served  in  the 
Korean  War":  and 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  23,  1989.  as  'Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week". 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  24  to  July  30,  1989,  as  the 
"National  Week  of  Recognition  and  Re- 
memberance  for  Those  Who  Served  in  the 
Korean  War";  and 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  23,  1989,  as  "Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week". 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wirth). 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  2:05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  1485.  An  act  to  direct  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  CHark  County,  Nevada,  to  meet 
national  defense  and  other  needs;  to  author- 
ize the  sale  of  certain  other  lands  in  Clark 
County,  Nevada;  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  July  24.  1989,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  24  to  July  30.  1989.  as  the 
"National  Week  of  Recognition  and  Re- 
memberance  for  Those  Who  Served  in  the 
Korean  War";  and 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  23,  1989,  as  "Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week". 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  C31ANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  presumptions  of  service-connection 
between  certain  diseases,  experienced  by 
veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam  era  and  ex- 
posure to  certain  toxic  herbicide  agents 
used  in  Vietnam;  to  provide  for  interim  ben- 
efits for  veterans  of  such  service  who  have 
certain  diseases;  to  improve  the  reporting 
rcQuirements  relating  to  the  "Ranch  Hand 
Study";  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
101-82). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Wirth,  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  1379.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WILSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Coats,   Mr.  Dole,   and 
Mr.  Lott): 
S.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  both  citizen  partici- 
pation in  and  funding  for  the  war  on  drugs 
by  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  Drug  War  Bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    KASTEN   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Harkin,  Blr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Pressler, 
and  Mi.  Burns): 
S.  1381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  to  100  percent 
and   make   permanent   the   deduction    for 
health  insurance  for  self-employed  individ- 
uals; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  1382.  A  bill  to  permit  Issuance  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  documentation  for  employment 
in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 
for  the  vessel  the  Karlissa:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 


By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  I^vm,  Mr. 
BuRoicK.   Mr.   Harkin.   Mr.  Suoh, 
Mr.  BniGAMAN,  Mr.  Nuim,  Mr.  Sar- 
BAHES,  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.     Heflih.     Mr.     Prbsslbi.     Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
SrECTER.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Lautehberg, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.   Mr.   Coats,   Mr.   Breaux.   Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.  1383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1988  to  exclude  certain  employ- 
ees  from   pension    minimum   coverage   re- 
quirements; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA,  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  1384.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  direct  reim- 
bursement under  part  B  of  Medicare  for 
nurse  practitioner  or  clinical  nurse  specialist 
services  that  are  provided  in  rural  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran,    Mr.     Thurmond,     and     Mr. 
Graham): 
S.  1385.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  tropical  cy- 
clone reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and  re- 
search program  under  the  joint  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 

RiEGLE,  Mr.   Cohen,  and  B^.   Dan- 

porth): 

S.  1386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  preserve  payment  for 

daytime    habilitation   services   under   such 

title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   HARKIN   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Lugar,  BCr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
Glenn.      Mr.      Durznberger.      Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  til.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  1387.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  research  pro- 
gram for  the  modification  of  plants,  and 
plant  materials,  focusing  on  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  new  marketable  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  products,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  1388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  supplemen- 
tal Medicare  premium  and  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  Medicare  catastrophic  benefits  from 
general  receipts  by  extending  the  maximum 
individual  income  tax  rate  of  33  percent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  1389.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
drug  war  bonds  and  to  require  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  those  bonds  be  used  to  fund  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  1390.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  of  research 
laboratory,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Iidr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Matsunaga.     Ms.     Mikulski.     Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1391.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  Foundation  for 
Biomedical  Research,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Labor   and 
Human  Resources. 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himaelf.  Mr 

Hatch.  Mr.  Asams.  Mr.  Dodo.  Mrs. 

KASssBAtnt,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Ms.  Mi 

KULSKi,  and  Mr.  Sihon): 

S.  1392.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  to  provide  gnints  for  the  expan 

slon  or  renovation  of  biomedicai  and  behav 

ioral  research  facilities,  to  establish  a  Na 

tioruil    Center    for   Medical    Rehabilitation 

Research,  to  establish  a  senior  biomedical 

scientific  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re 

sources. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr  Mitch 

KU,  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  Murkow 

SKI): 

S.J.    Res.    182.   Joint   resolution   to   com 

memorate   the   50th   anniversary   of   Little 

League  Baseball;  considered  emd  passed. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  hiniself.  Mr. 

Heinz.  Mr.  Shixby,  Mr.  Wirth. 

and  Mr,  D'Amato): 

S.    1379.   A  bill   to  reauthorize  and 

amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 

1950.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

RAAUTHORIZIMG  AND  AMrNDING  THE  DOTNSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  19 SO 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Sen 
ators  Heinz.  Shelby.  Wirth,  and 
D'Amato,  1  am  today  introducing  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Amendments 
of  1989. 

The  current  authorization  is  due  to 
sunset  on  September  30,  1989.  This  bill 
extends  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  for  an  additional  4  years.  More 
importantly,  it  makes  a  series  of  valua 
ble  improvements  to  the  authorities 
currently  accorded  to  the  President  by 
that  act.  These  amendments  substan- 
tially improve  the  act's  effectiveness 
as  a  primary  set  of  tools  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  industrial  and  tech- 
nology base  supporting  the  national 
defense. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  was  ini 
tially  enacted  in  1950  to  mobilize  the 
Nation's  productive  capacity  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Korean  conflict.  It  has 
been  reauthorized  and  amended  a 
number  of  times,  most  recently  in 
1986. 

When  first  enacted,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  contained  seven  titles. 
Today,  only  three  titles  remain  in 
effect.  The  other  four  titles  previously 
expired  and  have  not  been  renewed.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  describe  the  three 
active  titles. 

Title  I  grants  to  the  President  the 
power  to  prioritize  performance  of  spe- 
cific contracts  to  meet  urgent  defense 
requirements,  and  to  allocate  re- 
sources to  Industries  to  optimize  pro- 
duction of  defense  materiel. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  a  recent 
example  of  the  importance  of  the  allo- 
cation and  prioritization  authorities 
provided  by  title  I  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  In  May  1988,  an  explosion 


took  place  in  a  plant  in  Henderson. 
NV,  which  destroyed  50  percent  of  our 
domestic  capacity  for  the  production 
of  ammonium  perchlorate  [AP].  This 
chemical  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  manufacture  of  propellant  for 
solid  rocket  motors.  At  once,  a  near 
crisis  situation  existed  with  regard  to  a 
whole  range  of  strategic  and  tactical 
missiles  in  the  military  inventory  and 
key  NASA  programs,  including  the 
motors  for  the  space  shuttle. 

The  authority  of  title  I  was  evoked 
to  allocate  the  remaining  production 
to  meet  the  most  critical  national  se- 
curity requirements,  NASA  require- 
ments, and  civilian  needs.  To  rebuild 
the  destroyed  domestic  facility  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  construction 
contract  was  assigned  a  high  priority 
rating.  Such  priority  status  will  bring 
the  plant  into  production  within  1 
year  after  the  start  of  construction. 
Without  prioritization,  it  is  estimated 
that  this  complex  construction  project 
would  have  required  2  to  3  years  from 
contract  award  to  commencement  of 
operations. 

Title  III  authorizes  the  President  to 
use  loans,  loan  guarantees,  purchase 
commitments,  and  grants  to  encourage 
contractors  to  e.stablish  or  expand  ac- 
tivities to  provide  increased  industrial 
capacity  for  defense  needs.  The  pur- 
chase commitment  technique  is  the 
only  title  III  incentive  currently  used. 
The  title  III  program  is  presently 
managed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, with  the  Air  Force  serving  as 
executive  agent. 

Funding  of  title  III  can  be  described 
as  unstable  at  best.  An  aggregate  of 
$150  million  is  authorized  for  the  title 
III  program  for  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1989.  Appropriations  to  the 
program— $53.5  million  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1989-only  totaled 
slightly  over  one-third  of  the  amount 
authorized.  On  a  more  positive  note, 
the  funding  for  fiscal  year  1989  was 
$27.5  million,  more  than  double  that 
provided  during  the  prior  2  fiscal 
years. 

Let  me  share  an  example  of  how  the 
title  III  authority  helped  us  to  break  a 
foreign  dependency  for  a  critical  mate- 
rial. The  primary  source  of  high 
purity  quartz  fiber,  needed  for  com- 
plex electronics,  is  located  in  France. 
The  Department  of  Defense  was  pur- 
chasing its  needs  on  a  sole  source 
basis.  The  contractor  was  not  provid- 
ing the  quantities  needed  in  a  timely 
fashion,  causing  delays  in  Department 
of  Defense  programs.  Using  the  pur- 
chase guarantee  incentive  provided  by 
title  III.  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  able  to  encourage  a  U.S.  firm. 
Fiber  Materials  of  Columbus.  OH.  to 
commence  production.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  now  has  a  domestic 
source  for  this  critical  material,  which 
has  helped  sul)stantially  to  maintain 
timely  delivery  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment needs,  and  in  the  future,  may 


provide  effective  competition   to  the 
French  firm. 

Title  VII  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  antitrust  defenses  to  private 
entities  conducting  joint  activities 
under  voluntary  agreements  aimed  at 
solving  production  and  distribution 
problems  impairing  national  defense 
preparedness.  The  creation  of  such 
voluntary  agreements  must  be  initiat- 
ed by  the  President,  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  before  any  antitrust  pro- 
tections are  accorded  to  the  partici- 
pants. 

As  it  exists  today,  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  is  a  basic  and  essential 
tool  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  preparedness  program. 
The  amendments  proposed  in  our  bill 
will  substantially  enhance  its  capabili- 
ties in  both  the  industrial  sector  and 
technology  sector  to  support  national 
defen;ie  requirements  in  peacetime  as 
well  as  in  times  of  national  emergency. 
The  steady  erosion  of  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base  has  been  a  source  of  deep 
concern  to  defense  planners  for  more 
than  a  decade.  The  problem  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  Department 
of  Defense,  industry.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  congressional  re- 
views since  the  mid-1970's. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  listing  of  some  of  the 
major  analyses  of  the  defense  industri- 
al base  be  inserted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

More  recently,  we  are  seeing  increas- 
ing concern  regarding  the  health  of 
the   defense    technology    base,    which 
has    provided    qualitative    superiority 
for  the  U.S.  military.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA]  is  con- 
ducting a  broad  assessment  of  the  de- 
fense technology  base  at  the  request 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. In  March  1988.  OTA  issued  an  in- 
troduction and  overview  of  the  defense 
technology  base.  This  report  identified 
the    causes    for   concern   and    related 
them  to  key  policy  issues  and  the  man- 
agement     of     technology      programs 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  A 
year    later.    OTA    released    a   second 
report.    "Holding  the  Edge:  Maintain- 
ing the  Defense  Technology  Base."  In 
that    report,    OTA's   panel   concluded 
that  America's  technological  superiori- 
ty, which  has  been  the  cornerstone  of 
national    security    planning   and    eco- 
nomic preeminence,  is  not  crumbling, 
but  has  weathered  significantly  over 
the  past  decade.  Investment  in  tech- 
nology advancement  has  slowed,  both 
in   terms   of   private   sector   expendi- 
tures, and  Government  spending.  An 
interdependent,       global       economy, 
driven    by    the    private    commercial 
sector,  has  become  the  reality  in  terms 
of  both  technology  development  and 
conversion    of    technology    to    usable 
products    and    processes.    These    two 
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trends  have  led  to  increasing  depend- 
snce  on  foreign  sources  for  defense 
equipment  from  essential  components 
of  the  most  complex  major  weapons 
systems  to  some  very  basic  items  of 
equipment. 

Until  the  100th  Congress,  little  had 
been  done  to  fashion  solutions  to 
these  problems.  The  reports  were 
noted,  often  with  a  substantial  fan- 
fare, but  then  consigned  to  the  shelves 
of  key  policymakers.  Only  a  small 
group  of  dedicated  civil  servants  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
military  services,  and  certain  civilian 
agencies  with  a  role  in  defense  pre- 
paredness programs,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 
and  Commerce  Office  of  Industrial 
Resources  Administration,  sought  to 
maintain  some  management  attention 
to  the  worsening  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  technology  base  support- 
ing our  national  defense. 

Mr.  I*resident,  to  help  initiate  the 
process  of  refocusing  attention  and 
moving  us  toward  the  shaping  of  solu- 
tions, I  introduced  S.  1892.  the  De- 
fense Industrial  Base  Preservation  Act 
of  1988,  during  the  last  Congress.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  other  body.  Rep- 
resentative Mary  Rose  Oakar  of  Ohio 
had  begun  her  efforts  to  win  accept- 
ance of  amendments  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  The  fiscal  year  1989 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  Public  Law  100-456,  included  a 
series  of  defense  industrial  and  tech- 
nology base  provisions,  many  drawn 
from  S.  1892.  Within  the  executive 
branch.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Costello,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition, made  revitalization  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  and  technology  base  a 
Department  of  Defense  priority. 
Under  his  usual  enthusiastic  leader- 
ship, a  report  entitled  "Bolstering  De- 
fense Industrial  Competitiveness,  was 
issued  in  July  1988  as  a  blueprint  for 
future  remedial  actions. 

The  Defense  Science  Board  revisited 
the  issue  of  the  defense  industrial 
base,  and  extended  its  1988  review  to 
the  defense  technology  base.  It  found 
the  uncertainties  of  the  defense 
market,  coupled  with  the  adversial  re- 
lationships between  the  defense  indus- 
try and  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
be  principal  contributors  to  inad- 
e<iuate  investment  in  both  research 
and  development  and  modernization 
of  industrial  plant  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities. The  Defense  Science  Board 
also  found  the  need  for  a  White 
House-level  forum  to  reconcile  the  ex- 
pectations of  national  defense  strategy 
regarding  the  industrial  base  and  the 
realistic  capabilities  of  that  base  to 
meet  peacetime  requirements  as  well 
as  those  required  by  graduated  levels 
of  mobilization.  Several  of  the  Defense 
Science  Board's  recommendations 
have  been  included  in  our  bill. 

The  Air  Force  Association  also  con- 
ducted an  assessment  of  the  defense 
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industrial  and  technology  base.  The 
title  of  the  Air  Force  Association's 
September  1988  report  captures  the 
flavor  of  the  overall  findings:  "Lifeline 
in  Danger:  An  Assessment  of  the 
United  States  Defense  Industrial 
Base."  The  report's  findings  were  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  studies  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Defense  Science  Board:  American  de- 
fense material  had  become  increasing- 
ly dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for 
critical  components,  and  the  full 
extent  of  such  dependence  remains  ba- 
sically unknown.  Such  foreign  depend- 
ency increases  the  likelihood  that 
American  industry  will  face  greater 
difficulty  in  meeting  peacetime  re- 
quirements, much  less  surge  require- 
ments needed  to  repond  to  a  national 
emergency.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Air 
Force  Association  that  our  defense  in- 
dustry would  be  unable  to  expand  pro- 
duction to  meet  planned  mobilization 
requirements  for  even  the  most  essen- 
tial defense  material  in  less  than  18 
months.  The  report  also  highlighted 
the  Nation's  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  for  high  technology 
items  in  the  commercial  sector,  as  well 
as  the  defense  sector  especially  omi- 
nous trend  that  appears  to  be  continu- 
ing virtually  unchecked.  Our  proposed 
legislation  encompasses  several  of  the 
Air  Force  Association's  general  recom- 
mendations made  in  this  valuable  as- 
sessment. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  re- 
leased its  report  on  the  health  of  the 
defense  industrial  and  technology 
base.  In  many  respects,  the  center's 
report  is  the  most  sobering  of  all.  It  re- 
ports a  virtual  mass  exodus  of  firms 
from  the  defense  industrial  base,  espe- 
cially smaller  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers. The  center's  analysis  catalogs 
this  loss  of  manufacturing  and  tech- 
nology capability  in  specific  Industry 
sectors,  focusing  on  those  especially 
vital  to  meeting  national  defense  re- 
quirements. According  to  the  center, 
close  to  20,000  firms  supporting  the 
development  and  production  of  aero- 
space equipment  left  the  Department 
of  Defense  vendor  base  since  1982, 
leaving  approximately  3,000  by  1986. 
The  report  also  reviewed  the  substan- 
tial import  penetration  being  felt 
within  the  industrial  and  technology 
sectors  supporting  defense  require- 
ments. According  the  center's  analysis 
of  available  data,  our  use  of  foreign 
components  and  subassemblies  in  de- 
fense material  increased  nearly  19  per- 
cent between  1980  and  1986. 

The  American  Electronics  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Center  for  Manufac- 
turing Excellence,  and  "Rebuild  Amer- 
ica" have  even  spearheaded  a  new 
"Wake  Up  America"  Coalition,  which 
inaugurated  its  activities  at  a  May  25 
symposium.  The  coalition's  Initial 
policy  statement,  "Consortia  and  Cap- 
ital:    Industry-Led     Policy     in     The 


1990's,"  advocates  the  concept  of  in- 
dustry-led, Govenmient-supported 
consortia  to  revitalize  America's  stra- 
tegic industries  and  manufacturing 
technologies,  and  to  commercialize 
promising  technology  advances.  The 
coalition  joins  the  National  Council 
for  Industrial  Defense,  which  has  been 
working  since  1986  to  encourage  public 
policies  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  capabUity  and 
the  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  pro- 
vides the  next  major  legislative  oppor- 
tunity to  address  many  of  the  impor- 
tant issues  raised  by  these  various 
analyses.  Our  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1989  are  intended  to 
provide  a  firm  starting  point  for  the 
legislative  deliberations  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  which  has  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Defense  Production  Act 
since  its  initial  enactment  in  1950. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  already 
completed  2  days  of  hearings  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  overall  health 
of  the  Nation's  industrial  and  technol- 
ogy base,  its  competitiveness  in  world 
markets,  and  its  ability  to  support  na- 
tional defense  requirements.  On  July 
11,  the  committee  received  testimony 
from  a  distinguished  panel  of  former 
senior  Government  officials  including 
Frank  C.  Carlucci,  formerly  the 
Deputy  Secretary  and  later  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Cos- 
tello, formerly  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition,  and  Adm. 
Bobby  Inman,  formerly  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  On  July  18.  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  three  industry 
leaders:  Norman  R.  Augustine,  chair- 
man and  CEO  of  Martin  Marietta 
Corp..  Robert  W.  Galvin,  chairman  of 
Motorola,  Inc.,  and  Stanley  C.  Pace, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  Universally,  they  painted 
a  picture  of  declining  capability  and 
diminished  competitiveness,  an  indus- 
trial and  technology  base  in  need  of  a 
strong  shot  in  the  arm.  They  described 
the  problems  in  practical  terms,  and 
offered  an  array  of  thoughtful  solu- 
tions, several  of  which  are  included  in 
our  bill  which  extends  and  amends  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  Solutions  to 
the  basically  systemic  issues  identified 
will  have  to  be  addressed  as  the  com- 
mittee continues  its  hearing  process 
and  moves  to  the  reporting  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1989  were  developed  over 
many  months  with  numerous  contri- 
butions from  many  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  individuals  in  Govern- 
ment and  from  the  private  sector.  A 
staff  discussion  draft  of  the  proposed 
bill  was  broadly  circulated  for  public 
comment  on  May  3,  1989.  Numerous 
conunents  were  received  from  trade  as- 
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sociations  representing  an  array  of  in- 
dustries in  both  technology  and  manu- 
facturing. Their  memberships  includes 
the  very  giants  of  the  aerospace  and 
electronics  industries,  but  many  are 
principally  populated  by  small  firms. 
The  member  companies  of  these  asso- 
ciations by  small  firms.  The  member 
companies  of  these  associations  in- 
clude firms  operating  principally  in 
the  private  commercial  market  as  well 
as  those  which  have  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  their  principal  customer. 
Informal  discussions  were  held  with  a 
number  of  groups,  including  commit 
tees  of  the  Aerospace  Industries  Asso 
ciation.  the  Computer  and  Business 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Business  Roundtable.  In 
addition  to  drawing  upon  these 
sources,  our  bill  Includes  many  of  the 
key  provisions  of  the  administration's 
version  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1989. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  will  sunset  on 
September  30.  1989.  Our  bill  extends 
the  act  for  an  addition  4  years,  that  is, 
through  September  30,  1993.  It  au 
thorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  ag 
gregate  sum  of  $250  million  to  support 
the  provisions  of  sections  301,  302,  and 
303.  relating  to  purchase  commit- 
ments, loans,  loan  guarantees,  and 
grants  during  the  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1993.  Currently,  the  act  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  the  ag- 
gregate sum  of  $150  million  during  the 
3  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989.  with 
additional  limitations  on  the  amounts 
that  may  be  expended  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  303.  relating  to  pur- 
chase commitments. 

More  importantly.  Mr.  President, 
our  bill  makes  a  broad  array  of  amend- 
ments to  modernize  the  act.  expand  its 
reach,  and  enhance  the  President's  au- 
thorities. It  implements  important  rec- 
ommendations of  several  of  the  re- 
ports which  I  have  just  reviewed  for 
my  colleagues.  It  requires  the  issuance 
of  important  acquisition  policies  de- 
signed to  foster  contractor  investment, 
the  development  of  emerging  critical 
technologies.  and  access  to 

dependable  sources  of  critical  compo- 
nents. 

The  bill  expands  the  reach  and  en- 
hances the  usefulness  of  the  existing 
authorities  accorded  by  title  III  in  sev- 
eral important  ways.  First,  it  expands 
the  class  of  projects  eligible  for  sup- 
port by  providing  a  new,  and  broad, 
definition  of  "industrial  resources."  It 
specifically  accords  eligibility  to 
projects  for  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  technology  important  to 
national  defense  requirements. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  stable  fund- 
ing for  the  purchase  commitments  and 
other  financial  incentives  authorized 
under  title  III  of  the  act  by  creating  a 
Defense  Production  Act  Fund  as  a  sep- 
arate, dedicated  revolving  fund  within 
the   Treasury.   This   fund   is   initially 


capitalized  through  the  transfer  of 
$200  million  in  unobligated  balances 
from  the  national  defense  stockpile 
fund. 

Both  the  new  Defense  Production 
Act  fund  and  the  existing  stockpile 
fund  are  complimentary  elements  of 
defense  preparedness  planning.  The 
stockpile  of  critical  raw  materials  pre- 
sumes a  crisis  that  will  permit  time  for 
the  mobilization  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  national  defense 
requirements  by  providing  years  of 
supply  of  essential  raw  materials  for 
industry.  Under  our  aunendments,  the 
Defense  Production  Act  fund  would  be 
aimed  at  providing  quick  response 
surge  capability  by  industry  through 
enhancing  the  manufacturing  capabili- 
ties already  in  place,  and  providing  a 
limited  stockpile  of  critical  compo- 
nents upon  which  we  are  foreign 
source  dependent.  Our  bill  proposes 
shifting  resources  between  two  com- 
plementary programs. 

Third,  our  amendments  to  title  III 
would  authorize  sustaining  the  fund 
through  the  disposal  of  surplus  indus- 
trial plant  equipment  and  production 
facilities.  They  would  permit  limited 
transfers  of  unobligated  balances  from 
the  stockpile  fund,  but  restricted  to  no 
more  than  $10  million  annually. 

To  allay  any  concerns  that  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  fund  could  be 
transformed  into  a  huge  slush  fund 
through  which  a  future  President  and 
his  Pentagon  leaders  might  engage  in 
centralized  economic  planning,  the 
picking  of  winners  and  losers  that  con- 
cerns many  in  this  Chamber,  we  have 
capped  the  fund.  It  cannot  exceed  the 
aggregate  of  $250  million  and  what- 
ever has  been  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Effectively,  the 
fund  cannot  exceed  slightly  over  $300 
million,  even  if  the  annual  appropria- 
tion were  made  at  the  full  authorized 
amount,  which  is  an  unlikely  occur- 
rence in  the  foreseeable  future.  Any 
amounts  in  excess  of  the  cap  would 
revert  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

Our  Defense  Production  Act  amend- 
ments would  recast  the  limited  anti- 
trust protections  currently  accorded 
by  title  VII  of  the  act  to  firms  engaged 
in  voluntary  agreements— limited  to 
expanding  productive  capacity  to  meet 
national  defense  requirements— into  a 
generic  Sematech  authority  to  facili- 
tate the  creation  of  joint  industry  un- 
dertakings. We  anticipate  that  the 
sanctioned  industry  consortia  permit- 
ted by  our  simendments  would  be  di- 
rected at  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  emerging  technologies  as  well 
as  modernized  manufacturing  and  pro- 
duction capabilities. 

Our  amendments  would  permit  such 
sanctioned  industry  consortia  to 
engage  in  production,  marketing,  and 
flexible  manufacturing  networks,  as 
well  as  the  traditional  activities  of  re- 
search   and    development.    To    afford 


necessary  protections  for  the  public, 
our  legislation  requires  that  the  activli 
ties  of  a  proposed  consortia  be  speci- 
fied in  its  application  and  be  approved 
by  both  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. To  maintain  its  antitrust  pro- 
tections, the  sanctioned  industry  con- 
sortium would  have  to  continuously 
operate  within  the  specifications,  and 
appropriate  limitations,  of  its  charter, 
and  the  regulations  authorized  to  im- 
plement this  expanded  authority.  Our 
amendments  would  permit  a  party  ag- 
grieved by  unauthorized  behavior  to 
have  such  behavior  enjoined  and,  if 
successful,  to  collect  actual  damages 
and  the  cost  of  bringing  the  action. 

The  1984  amendments  to  the  act 
added  section  309  which  requires  the 
President  to  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  impact  of  off- 
sets on  defense  preparedness,  competi- 
tiveness, and  trade.  Our  amendments 
specify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
the  President's  executive  agent  for 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
section.  In  addition,  the  bill  amends 
section  309  by  adding  a  requirement 
that  notice  of  any  offset  agreement 
exceeding  $5  million  in  value  be  fur-  • 
nished  to  the  President.  The  amend- 
ments also  address  the  use  of  these  re- 
ports in  bilateral  and  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations aimed  at  minimizing  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  offset  arrangements. 

The  bill  also  amends  section  721  of 
the  act  authorizing  the  President  to 
assess  the  effects  of  mergers,  acquisi- 
tions, and  takeovers  on  national  secu- 
rity. This  provision  was  added  to  the 
act  through  the  so-called  Exon-Florio 
amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  Our 
amendment  strengthens  the  provision 
regarding  the  making  of  a  finding  as 
to  whether  a  particular  merger,  acqui- 
sition, or  takeover  may  be  expected  to 
impair  the  national  security. 

Many  of  the  bill's  provisions  seek  to 
contemporize  the  act,  which  has  been 
amended  numerous  times  since  1950. 
Our  bill  repeals  provisions  still  on  the 
books  which  are  no  longer  operative. 
It  also  makes  numerous  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  updating  the 
titles  of  various  officers  or  organiza- 
tions in  both  the  executive  branch  and 
in  the  Congress.  For  example,  we  sub- 
stitute references  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  existing 
references  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

As  I  mentioned  before.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  bill  implements  several  rec- 
ommendatioiis  of  the  many  studies 
completed  to  date.  This  bill  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  ca- 
pabilities committee,  set  up  by  the 
President,  to  assure  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  demands  placed  on  indus- 
try by  national  defense  plans,  and  in- 
dustry's capabilities  to  fulfill  those  ex- 
pectations. The  bill  also  seeks  to  im- 
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prove  the  integration  of  national  secu- 
rity policy  and  national  economic 
policy.  This  is  accomplished  through 
appointing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  Economic  Policy  Council,  and 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
fense working  group  within  the  Coun- 
cil. The  bill  also  calls  for  the  assess- 
ment of  Industrial  base  capabilities 
through  periodic  exercises,  which 
would  simulate  increased  demands 
under  various  graduated  mobilization 
response  and  surge  conditions. 

Our  proposed  amendments  require 
the  Issuance  of  acquisition  policies 
which  would  encourage  Investment  In 
advanced  defense  Industrial  and  tech- 
nology base.  I  look  forward  to  the 
prompt  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill, 
a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  and  the 
previously  mentioned  listing  on  the 
defense  Industrial  base  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1379 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECnON  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2061  et  seq.)  provides  essential 
authority  for— 

(A)  preserving  and  enhancing  the  defense 
industrial  and  technology  base  of  the 
United  States  during  peacetime:  and 

(B)  mobilizing  the  Nation's  productive  ca- 
pacity for  national  defense  during  periods  of 
national  emergency:  and 

(2)  amendments  to  such  Act  are  needed 
to- 

(A)  improve  its  utility  to  effectively  sus- 
tain and  develop  the  efficiency  of  the  Na- 
tion's existing  productive  capacity  necessary 
to  meet  national  defense  requirements; 

(B)  establish  a  revolving  fund  for  Im- 
proved management  of  the  resources  dedi- 
cated to  defense  industrial  preparedness  and 
the  conduct  of  the  programs  authorized 
under  the  Act; 

(C)  facilitate  use  of  such  Act  to  foster  the 
development  of  emerging  technologies  and 
advanced  processes  by  providing  appropri- 
ate protections  for  joint  undertakings  in  re- 
search, development,  production,  and  mar- 
keting: and 

(D)  eliminate  outdated  provisions  that  de- 
tract from  the  Act's  usefulness  as  a  primary 
set  of  authorities  for  the  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  the  defense  Industrial  and 
technology  base  of  the  United  States. 
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and  shortages. 
P— Reauthorization  or  Selected 
Provisions 
Sec.  151.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  152.  Termination  of  authorities. 
TITLE     II-ADDITIONAL     PROVISIONS 
TO      IMPROVE      INDUSTRIAL      PRE- 
PAREDNESS 

Part  A— Industrial  Capability  and 
National  Security 
Sec.  201.  Industrial  capabilities  committee. 
Sec.  202.  Integration    of    national    security 
policy  and  national   economic 
policy. 
Sec.  203.  Assessing     Industrial     responsive- 
ness capabilities. 
Part  B— Encouraging  Improvement  or  the 
Defense  Industrial  Base 

Sec.  211.  Encouragement  of  investment  in 
advanced  manufacturing  tech- 
nology and  processes. 

Sec.  212.  Recognition  of  modernized  pro- 
duction systems  and  equipment 
In  contract  award  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Sec.  213.  SupiJort  for  the  development  and 
application  of  critical  technol- 
ogies. 

Sec.  214.  Procurement  of  critical  items  of 
supply. 
Part  C— Unfair  Foreign  Competition 

Sec.  221.  Evaluation  of  offers  from  sources 
other  than  domestic  sources. 

Sec.  222.  Discouraging  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. 
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Sec. 

143 
144 

Sec. 
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Sec. 
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Sec. 

147 

Sec. 
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TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  RELATED 

LAWS 
Sec.  301.  Proceeds  from  sale  of  excess  In- 
dustrial plant  equipment  and 
facilities. 
Sec.  302.  Stockpiling  of  critical  components. 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  401.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950 

PART  A— DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

SEC.  lOL  declaration  OF  POLICY. 

Section  2  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2062)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•SEC.  2.  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY. 

The  vitality  of  the  industrial  and  technol- 
ogy base  of  the  United  States  is  a  founda- 
tion of  national  security.  It  provides  the  In- 
dustrial and  technological  capabilities  em- 
ployed to  meet  national  defense  require- 
ments. In  peacetime  and  In  time  of  national 
emergency.  In  peacetime,  the  health  of  the 
industrial  and  technology  base  contributes 
to  the  technological  sui>eriority  of  our  de- 
fense equipment,  which  a  cornerstone  of 
our  national  defense  strategy,  and  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  defense  equipment  is  de- 
veloped and  produced.  In  times  of  crisis,  a 
healthy  Industrial  base  will  be  able  to  effec- 
tively provide  the  graduated  response 
needed  to  effectively  meet  the  demands  of 
the  emergency. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  the  Act  af- 
fords to  the  President  an  array  of  authori- 
ties to  shaise  defense  preparedness  pro- 
grams and  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
maintain  and  enhance  the  defense  Industri- 
al and  technology  base." 

PART  B— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 

SEC.  m.  EXPANDING  THE  REACH  OF  EXISTING  AU- 
THORITIES UNDER  TTTLE  IIL 

(a)  Guarantee  Authority.— Section  301  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2091)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aKl),  by  striking  "to  ex- 
liedlte  production  and  deliveries  or  services 
under  Government  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  materials  or  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  national  defense"  and  in- 
serting "to  expedite  or  expand  production 
and  deliveries  or  services  under  Government 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  Industrial 
resources  or  a  critical  technology  for  the  na- 
tional defense": 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(3KA)  to 
read: 

"(A)  the  guaranteed  contract  or  operation 
is  for  industrial  resources  or  a  critical  tech- 
nology which  is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense;": 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(3)(B),  by  striking 
"the  capability  for  the  needed  material  or 
service"  and  inserting  "the  needed  Industri- 
al resources  or  critical  technology": 

(4)  in  subsection  (eXlKA).  by  striking 
"Except  during  periods  of  national  emergen- 
cy declared  by  the  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent" and  inserting  "Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (D)"; 

(5)  In  subsection  (e)(lKC).  by  striking 
"$25,000,000"  and  Inserting  ■•$50.000.000": 
and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(e)(1).  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  The  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B).  and  (C)  may  be  waived  during  peri- 
ods of  national  emergency  declared  by  Con- 
gress or  the  President  or  upon  a  determina- 
tion made  by  the  President,  on  a  nondelega- 
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ble  basis,  that  a  specific  guarantee  must  be 
promptly  made  to  avert  an  industrial  re- 
source or  critical  technology  shortfall  that 
would  severely  Impair  national  defense  ca- 
pabUlty.". 

(b)  Loams  to  Privatx  Business  Enter- 
prises.—Section  302  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2092)  is 
amended— 

(Ij  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  for  the 
procurement  of  materials  or  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  national  defense" 
and  inserting  "for  the  procurement  of  In- 
dustrial resources  or  a  critical  technology 
for  the  national  defense": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c>(l>.  by  striking  No 
such  lo8kns  may  be  made  under  this  section, 
except  during  periods  of  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress  or  the  President" 
aind  inserting  "Except  as  provided  in  para 
graph  (4).  no  loans  may  be  made  under  this 
section": 

(3)  in     subsection     (cM3).     by     striking 
$25,000,000"    and    inserting    •$50,000,000"; 

and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  tli. 
(2).  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  waived 
during  periods  of  national  emergency  de 
clared  by  Congress  or  the  President,  or  upon 
a  determination  made  by  the  President,  on  a 
nondelegable  basis,  that  a  specific  guarantee 
must  be  promptly  made  to  avert  an  industn 
al  resource  or  a  critical  technology  shortfall 
that  would  severely  impair  national  defense 
capability". 

(C)  PtJHCHASES  AND  PURCHASE  COMMIT 
MEWTS.— 

(1)  Section  303  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093(aii  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(axl)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act.  the  President  may  make 
provision  (A)  for  purchases  of  or  commit- 
ments to  purchase  an  industrial  resource  or 
a  critical  technology,  for  Government  use  or 
resale:  and  (B)  for  the  encouragement  of  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  mining  of  criti- 
cal and  strategic  materials,  and  other  mate- 
rials. Purchases  for  resale  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  include  that  part  of  the 
supply  of  an  agricultural  commodity  which 
IS  domestically  produced  except  insofar  as 
such  domestically  produced  supply  may  be 
purchased  for  resale  for  industrial  use  or 
stockpiling,  smd  no  commodity  purchased 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  sold  at  less 
than  the  established  ceiling  price  for  such 
commodity  (except  that  minerals,  metals. 
and  materials  shall  not  be  sold  at  less  than 
the  established  ceiling  price,  or  the  current 
domestic  market  price,  whichever  is  lower), 
or.  if  no  ceiling  price  has  been  established, 
the  higher  of  the  following:  (i)  The  current 
domestic  market  price  for  such  commodity, 
or  (ii)  the  minimum  sale  price  established 
for  agricultural  commodities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Commodity  Credit  CorjKira- 
tion  as  provided  in  section  407  of  Public  Law 
430,  81st  Congress.  No  purchase  or  commit- 
ment to  purchase  any  imported  agricultural 
commodity  shall  specify  a  delivery  date 
which  is  more  than  one  year  after  the  expi- 
ration of  this  section. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  <4). 
the  President  may  not  execute  a  contract 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  President 
determines  that— 

'(A)  the  mdustrial  resource  or  critical 
technology  is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense: 

(B)  without  Presidential  action  under  au- 
thority of  this  section,  United  States  indus- 


try cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  capability  for  the  needed  industrial 
resource  or  critical  technology  in  a  timely 
manner: 

"(C)  purchases,  purchase  commitments,  or 
other  action  pursuant  to  this  section  are  the 
most  cost-effective,  expedient,  and  practical 
alternative  method  for  meeting  the  need, 
and 

(D)  the  United  States  national  defense 
demand  for  the  industrial  resource  or  criti- 
cal technology  is  equal  to.  or  greater  than 
the  output  of  domestic  industrial  capability 
which  the  President  reasonably  determines 
to  be  available  for  national  defense,  includ- 
ing the  output  to  be  established  through 
the  purchase,  purchase  commitment,  or 
other  action. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4). 
the  President  shall  take  no  action  under 
this  section  unless  the  industrial  resource 
shortfall  which  such  action  is  intended  to 
correct  h.is  been  identified  in  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  or  amendments  thereto, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  accompanied 
by  a  statement  from  the  President  demon- 
strating that  the  budget  submission  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence.  Any  such  action  may  be  taken 
only  after  60  days  have  elapsed  after  such 
industrial  resource  shortfall  has  been  identi 
fied  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence.  If 
the  taking  of  any  action  or  actions  under 
this  section  to  correct  an  industrial  resource 
shortfall  would  cause  the  aggregate  out- 
standing amount  of  all  such  actions  for  such 
industrial  resource  shortfall  to  exceed 
$50,000,000,  any  such  action  or  actions  may 
be  taken  only  if  specifically  authorized  by 
law. 

<4)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  and  (3)  may  be  waived  during  periods  of 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress  or 
the  President,  or  upon  a  determination 
made  by  the  President,  on  a  nondelegable 
basis,  that  a  specific  purchase  or  purchsise 
commitment  must  be  promptly  made  to 
avert  an  industrial  resource  or  a  critical 
technology  shortfall  that  would  severely 
impair  national  defense  capability":  and 

<2i  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking    September  30.  1995    and  insert 
ing     a  date  that  is  not  more  than  10  years 
from  the  date  such  purchase,  purchase  com- 
mitment, or  sale  was  initially  made". 

SE«     \\Z   SM.VS  IIR  TRA.VsriCRS  itV  CXI  ESS  INDl  S- 
TRIAL  RKS4)(  R(  es 

Section  303(fi  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093(fi»  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

If  I  Industrial  resources  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  section  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  are  m 
excess  of  the  needs  of  programs  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  sold  for  industrial  use  pursuant 
to  other  Government  programs  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  es- 
tablished by  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma 
terials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C  98  et 
seq. ).  when  the  President  deems  such  section 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Sales  or  trans- 
fers made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  charged  against  or  reimbursed  from 
funds  appropriated  to  such  other  Govern- 
ment programs  or  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  to  which  such  resources  were  sold 
or  transferred,  at  the  current  domestic 
market  price  for  such  industrial  resources. 
For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)(2),  such 
sales  or  transfers  shall  be  considered  trans- 
actions entered  into  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  subsection  (a).". 


SEt.  113.  DEFENSE  PRODICTION  ACT  FIND. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  304  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2094 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•SEC.  304   DEFE.NSE  PRODICTION  A(T  FIND. 

"(a)  Establishment  or  Fund.— There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Fund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  'the  Fund'). 

(b)  Moneys  in  Fund.— The  following 
monies  shall  be  credited  to  the  F\jnd: 

"(1)  All  monies  appropriated  hereafter  for 
the  Fund. 

(2)  All  monies  received  hereafter  on 
transactions  entered  into  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303. 

(3)  All  monies  received  hereafter  under 
transfers  made  from  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  Transaction  Fund,  pursuant  to 
section  98h(c)  of  title  50,  United  States 
Code. 

"(4)  All  monies  received  hereafter  pursu- 
ant to  section  204(h)  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
from  the  disposition  of  industrial  plant 
equipment  and  production  facilities  no 
longer  required  for  industrial  base  mobiliza- 
tion purposes. 

(c)  Use  of  FuND.-The  Fund  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  title  III,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  appropria- 
tions Acts. 

(d)  Duration  of  F^nd.— Monies  in  the 
Fund  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(e)  Fund  BALANCE.-The  Fund  balance  at 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000,000,  excluding  any  monies  appro- 
priated to  the  Fund  during  that  fiscal  year. 
If  at  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  the  Fund 
balance  exceeds  such  amount,  the  amount 
in  excess  of  $250,000,000,  excluding  obligat- 
ed funds  appropriated  to  the  Fund  during 
that  fiscal  year,  shall  be  paid  into  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  Treaisury. 

"(f)  FVnd  Manager— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  designate  a  Fund  manager. 
The  duties  of  the  Fund  manager  shall  in- 
clude— 

"<1)  determining  the  liability  of  the  Fund 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (g): 

■<2)  certifying  that  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  section  711(a)(4KB)  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  additional  obligation  required 
by  any  agreement  proposed  under  title  III 
and  providing  authorization  to  enter  into 
such  agreement  if  such  limitation  is  not  ex- 
ceeded: and 

(3)  reporting  to  Congress  each  year  re- 
garding fund  activities  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

"(g)  Liabilities  Against  Fund.— 

"(1)  In  general.— When  any  agreement 
hereafter  entered  into  pursuant  to  title  III 
imposes  contingent  liabilities  upon  the 
United  SUtes,  such  liability  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  obligation  against  moneys  in  the 
Fund.  The  amount  of  such  obligation  shall 
be  determined  for  each  fiscal  year  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Determination  or  liability— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  amount  of 
obligations  against  the  Fund  shall  be  the 
greater  of— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  outlays  required  by 
purchase  or  purchase  commitment  con- 
tracts, or  financing  agreements  less  the  an- 
ticipated aggregate  receipts  from  resale  of 
materials  purchased  with  moneys  from  the 
Fund  and  the  anticipated  receipts  from  the 
direct  sale  of  materials  by  the  producer  to 
customers:  or 
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"(B)  one-third  of  the  aggregate  outlays  re- 
quired by  purchase  or  purchase  commit- 
ment contracts  or  financing  agreements. 
Anticipated  receipts  and  anticipated  reduc- 
tions in  purchase  commitments  shall  be  in- 
cluded under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
only  if  a  written  plan  for  sale  of  materials 
has  been  developed,  specifying  probable  cus- 
tomers, amount,  time  of  the  sales,  and  sales 
price.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amekdb»eiits.— Section  9 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98h)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bK2),  by  adding  after 
subparagraph  (E).  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

•(F)  Transfer  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
304(a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  all  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  ma- 
terials being  routed  under  the  provisions  of 
section  6(a)(4)  or  disposed  of  under  section  7 
shall  t)e  covered  into  the  Fund  and  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  acquisition  of  replace- 
ment materials. 

'■(2)  Moneys  derived  from  sales  of  materi- 
als to  the  public  pursuant  to  section  6(a)(5) 
shall  continue  to  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  Fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  304(a)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  until  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  transfers  equals  $10,000,000 
(or  any  fiscal  year.". 

(c)  Capitalization  or  Fund.- There  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Fund,  established  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  sum  of  $200,000,000  from 
the  unobligated  balance  of  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  Transaction  Fund  (50  U.S.C. 
98h). 

SEC  114.  ANNl  AL  REPOKT  ON  IMPACT  OF  OFFSETS. 

Section  309  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  2099)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  'Not  later"  and  inserting 
•(l)Not  later": 

(B)  by  striking  the  second  sentence;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

••(2)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall— 
(A)  prepare  the  report  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1 ): 

•(B)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  in  preparation  of 
such  report:  and 

••(C)  function  as  the  President's  Executive 
Agent  for  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  section.": 

(2)  by  {unending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(b)  Interagency  Studies  and  Related 
Data.— 

••(1)  Each  report  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  based  on  appropriate  inter- 
agency studies  which  identify  the  cumula- 
tive effects  (indirect  as  well  as  direct)  of 
offset  agreements  on— 

••(A)  the  full  range  of  domestic  defense 
productive  capability  (with  special  attention 
to  the  firms  serving  as  lower-tier  subcon- 
tractors or  suppliers):  and 

••(B)  the  domestic  defense  technology  base 
as  a  consequence  of  the  technology  trans- 
fers associated  with  such  offset  agreements. 

••(2)  DaU  developed  or  compiled  by  any 
agency  while  conducting  such  interagency 
study  or  other  Independent  study  or  analy- 
sis shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 


of  Commerce  to  facilitate  the  Secretary  in 
executing  his  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
trade  offset  and  countertrade  policy  devel- 
opment."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

•'(c)  Notice  or  Oftset  Agreements.— ( 1 )  If 
a  United  States  firm  enters  into  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  a  weapon  system  or  defense- 
related  item  to  a  foreign  country  or  foreign 
firm  and  such  contract  is  subject  to  an 
offset  agreement  exceeding  $5,000,000  In 
value,  such  firm  shall  furnish  an  offset 
agreement  to  the  official  designated  in  the 
regulations  promulgated  to  paragraph  (2) 
information  concerning  such  sale. 

"(2)  The  information  to  be  furnished  shall 
be  prescribed  In  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  protection  from  public 
disclosure  for  Information  which  is  reason- 
ably designated  as  proprietary  or  business 
confidential  by  the  firm  submitting  such  in- 
formation, unless  public  disclosure  is  subse- 
quently specifically  authorized  by  such 
firm. 

"(d)  Contents  or  Report.— 

••(1)  In  general.- Each  report  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  include— 

••(A)  a  net  assessment  of  the  elements  of 
the  industrial  base  and  technology  base  cov- 
ered by  the  report; 

"(B)  recommendations  for  appropriate  re- 
medial action  under  the  authorities  provid- 
ed by  this  Act,  or  other  law  or  regulations: 

•'(C)  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  any  Interagency  studies 
conducted  during  the  reporting  period 
under  subsection  (c); 

"(D)  a  summary  of  offset  arrangements 
concluded  during  the  reporting  period  for 
which  Information  has  been  furnished  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c):  and 

"(E)  a  summary  and  analysis  of  any  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  negotiations  relating 
to  use  of  offsets  completed  during  the  re- 
porting period. 

"(2)  Alternative  findings.— Each  report 
may  Include  any  alternative  findings  or  rec- 
ommendations offered  by  any  departmental 
Secretary,  agency  head,  or  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Such  alternative  finding 
or  recommendation  may  be  included  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  been  furnished 
the  independent  study  or  analysis  upon 
which  such  alternative  finding  or  recom- 
mendation Is  based  during  the  preparation 
of  the  report. 

"(e)  Utilization  of  Annual  Report  in  Ne- 
gotiations.—The  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  reports  required  by  subsection 
(a),  and  the  various  interagency  reports  and 
analyses  providing  the  basis  for  such  reports 
shall  be  considered  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  during  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral negotiation  to  minimize  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  offsets.". 

PART  C— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VII  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  PRODl'CnON  ACT 
SEC.  121.  SMALL  BUSINESS. 

Section  701  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2151)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC  7*1.  SMALL  BUSINESS. 

'(a)  Participation.— Small  business  con- 
cerns shall  be  given  the  maximum  practica- 
ble opportunity  to  participate  as  contrac- 
tors, and  subcontractors  at  various  tiers.  In 
all  programs  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  Nation's  Industrial  base  and  technology 
base  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  Admihistration  of  Act.— In  adminis- 
tering the  programs,  implementing  regula- 


tions, policies,  and  procedures  under  this 
Act.  requests,  applications,  or  appeals  from 
small  business  concerns  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  be  expeditiously 
handled. 

••(c)  Allocations  Under  Sktioii  101.— 
Whenever  the  President  invokes  the  power 
to  allocate  any  materials  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act,  small  business  concerns 
shall  be  accorded,  so  far  as  practicable,  a 
fair  share  of  such  materials.  In  proportion 
to  the  share  received  by  such  business  con- 
cerns under  normal  conditions,  giving  such 
special  consideration  as  may  be  possible  to 
new  small  business  concerns  or  Individual 
firms  facing  imdue  hardship.". 

SEC.  122.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  702  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2152)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  702.  DEFINITIONS 

"As  used  in  this  Act— 

••(  1 )  Critical  component.— The  term  criti- 
cal com(>onent'  shall  Include  components, 
subsystems,  systems,  and  related  special 
tooling  and  test  equipment  essential  to  the 
production,  repair,  maintenance,  or  oper- 
ation of  weapon  systems  or  other  military 
equipment  assigned  a  priority  designation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

■■(2)  Critical  technology.— The  term 
•critical  technology'  shall  include  a  technol- 
ogy that  is  included  in  one  or  more  of  the 
plans  submitted  pursuant  to  section  2368  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  unless  subse- 
quently deleted,  or  such  other  emerging  or 
dual  use  technology  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President.  A  list  of  critical  or  emerg- 
ing technologies  shall  be  maintained  and  pe- 
riodically published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  printed  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. 

■•(3)  Defense  contractor.- The  term  'de- 
fense contractor'  means  any  person  who 
enters  into  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  to  furnish  materials.  Industrial  re- 
sources, or  a  critical  technology,  or  to  per- 
form services  for  the  national  defense. 

"(4)  Domestic  source.- The  term  •domes- 
tic source'  means  a  business  entity  that  per- 
forms substantially  all  of  the  research  and 
development,  engineering,  manufacturing, 
and  production  activities  required  of  such 
firm  as  a  defense  contractor  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

"(5)  Facilities.- The  term  'facilities'  shall 
include  all  types  of  buildings,  structures,  or 
other  Improvements  to  real  property  (but 
excluding  farms,  churches  or  other  places  of 
worship,  and  private  dwelling  houses),  and 
services  relating  to  the  use  thereof. 

■•(6)  Industrial  resources.— The  term  •In- 
dustrial resources'  means  materials,  services, 
processes,  or  manufacturing  equipment  (in- 
cluding the  processes,  technologies,  and  an- 
cillary services  for  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment) needed  to  establish  or  maintain  an  ef- 
ficient and  modem  national  defense  indus- 
trial capacity. 

■•(7)  Materials.— The  term  "materials' 
shall  include  raw  materials  (Including  min- 
erals, metals,  and  advanced  processed  mate- 
rials), commodities,  articles,  components  (In- 
cluding critical  components),  products, 
items  of  supply,  and  such  technical  Informa- 
tion or  services  ancillary  to  the  use  thereof. 
"(8)  National  defense.— The  term  'nation- 
al defense'  means  programs  for  military  and 
energy  production  or  construction,  military 
assistance  to  any  foreign  nation,  stockpiling, 
space,  and  directly  related  activity. 
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(9)  NoNDOMESTic  SOURCE. -The  term 
nondomestic  source'  means  a  business 
entity  other  than  a  'domestic  source'. 

'(10)  Person.— The  term  person  includes 
an  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  as 
sociation.  or  any  other  organized  group  of 
persons,  or  legal  successor  or  representative 
thereof. 

'(11)  Services.— The  term  services'  in 
eludes  any  effort  that  is  needed  or  inciden 
taJ  to— 

■(A)  the  development,  production,  proc 
essing.  distribution,  delivery,  or  use  of  an  in 
dustrial  resource  or  a  critical  technology,  or 

(B)  the  construction  of  facilities. 

8EC.    113.   DELEGATION  OF   AITHORITV     APPOINT 
ME.VT  OP  PERSONNEL. 

Section  703  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2153)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  T«3.  DELEGATION  AND  nVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

(a)  Delecation  op  At7THORiTY— Except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided,  the  Presi- 
dent may— 

"(1)  delegate  any  power  or  authority  con 
ferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  to  any  officer 
or  agency  of  the  Government; 

'(2)  authorize  such  redelegation  by  that 
officer  or  agency  head  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate:  and 

"(3)  establish  such  new  agencies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  manage  Federal  emergency 
preparedness  programs. 

■(b)  Civilian  Personnel. —Any  officer  or 
agency  head  may  appoint  civilian  personnel 
without  regard  to  section  531(b)  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  such  title  governing  ap 
pointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  fix  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  per 
sonnel  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no 
individual  so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  pay 
able  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

SEC   124.  RILES.  REGILATIONS.  AND  ORI)ER.S 

Section  704  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  use.  App.  2154)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  7*4.  RILES.  REGILATIONS.  AND  ORDERS 

■'The  President  may  make  such  rules,  re^ 
ulations.  and  orders  as  he  deems  appropri 
ate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thus  Act 
This  authority  shall  be  exercised  in  con 
formity  with  section  709  of  this  Act.  ' 

SEt.     12S.     A.NTITRIST    PROTECTIONS    POR    SAS( 
TIONED  INDl  8TRY  CONSORTIA. 

Section  708  of  the  Defense  Production  Art 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2158)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  7««.  SANCTIONED  INDISTRV  CONSORTIA 

(a)   Antitrust   Protection —The   Presi 
dent   may   authorize   the   establishment   of 
sanctioned  industry  consortia,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (e),  to  provide  industrial  re 
sources  or  critical  technologies  found  to  be 
essential   for  the  preservation  or  enhance 
ment  of  the  industrial  or  technology  base  of 
the  United  States  supporting  the  national 
defense.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  i  j  i 
of  this  section,  no  criminal  or  civil  action 
may   be  brought  under  the  antitrust   laws 
against  any  participant  in  a  sanctioned  in 
dustry  consortium  for  activities  conducted 
in  establishing  such  a  consortium  or  in  un- 
dertaking a  plan  of  action  within  the  scope 
of  the  charter  of  the  sanctioned  consortium 
■(b)    Definitions.- As    used    m    this   sec 
tlon— 


<  1 1  The  term  antitrust  laws'  means— 
(A I  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  protect 
trade  auid  commerce  against  unlawful  re 
stramts  and  monopolies  and  for  other  pur 
poses  .  approved  July  2,  1800,  commonly  re 
ferred  to  a&  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.  i. 

iB)  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  supple 
ment  existing  laws  against  unlawful  re 
straints  and  monopolies  and  for  other  pur 
poses  .  approved  October  15.  1914,  common 
ly  referred  to  as  the  Clayton  Act  ( 15  U.S.C. 
12  et  seq.). 

iC)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  etseq.). 

<D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve 
nue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur 
poses',  approved  August  27.  1894.  commonlv 
referred  to  as  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act  1 15 
U.S.C  8  and  9). 

•(E)  the  Act  of  June  19.  1936.  chapter  592 
1 15  use.  13.  13a.  13b.  and  21a): 

(Pi  the  Act  entitled    An  Act  to  promote 
export   trade  and   for  other  purposes',   ap 
proved  April  10.  1918.  commonly  referred  to 
as  the    Webb  Pomerene  Act    (15  U.S.C.  61 
65).  and 

iGi  similar  laws  enacted  by  the  several 
States. 

(2)  The  term  flexible  manufacturing  net- 
work' means  a  specified  program  relating  to 
the  joint  development,  engineering,  produc 
lion,  and  marketing  of  one  or  more  products 
by  the  networks  participants  for  their 
common  benefit,  including 

lAi  the  coordination  of  the  individual  en 
gineering.  purchasing,  manufacturing,  qual- 
ity assurance,  inventory  control,  and  other 
activities  by  the  participants  to  attain  the 
networks  specified  program  objectives,  or 
the  joint  undertaking  of  such  activities  by 
two  or  more  of  the  network's  participants; 

(B)  the  collection  and  sharing  of  infor 
mation  among  the  network's  participants  re 
lating  to  manufacturing  capacity,  produc 
tion  costs,  distribution  capabilities,  and  po- 
tential markets  for  the  specified  products 
being  produced  by  such  network,  and 

(C)  the  collection  and  sharing  of  such 
other  technical  or  business  information  as 
may  be  reasonably  required  to  undertake 
the  network's  specified  program. 

1 3)  The  term  plan  of  action'  means  any 
of  one  or  more  documented  methods  adopt- 
ed by  participants  in  a  sanctioned  industry 
consortium  tor  voluntary  agreement)  to  im 
plement  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  such 
consortium  or  agreement 

1 4)  The  term  sanctioned  industry  consor 
tium    means  an  arrangement  among  two  or 
more  entities  for  the  purpose  of  jointly  un 
dertaking   a   specific   program   of    basic    re 
-search,  research  and  development,  produc- 
tion, marketing,  any  specified  combination 
of  the  foregoing  activities,  or  a  flexible  man 
ufacturing  network  relating  to  industrial  re- 
sources or  critical  technologies  found  to  l>e 
essential    to   the   preservation   or   enhance- 
ment of  the  industrial  or  technology  base  of 
the  United  States  supporting  the  national 
defense   Such  participating  entities  may  in 
elude  for-profit   business  concerns,  not-for 
profit  entities,  and  educational  institutions 
The  term  also  includes  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment described  m  paragraph  (5) 

(5)  The  term  voluntary  agreement' 
means  an  agreement  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which— 

(A)  resulu  from  consultation  by  the 
President  with  representatives  of  industry, 
business,  financing,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
other  interests, 

iB)  IS  to  provide  for  defense  of  the 
United  States  through  the  development  of 


preparedness  programs  and  the  expansion 
of  productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 

(C)  is  a  result  of  a  finding  by  the  Presi 
dent  that  conditions  exist  which  pose  > 
direct  threat  to  national  security  and  pre- 
paredness programs. 

(c)  Delegation  of  Presidential  Author 
iTTf.-The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi 
dent  in  this  section  may  be  delegated  to  one 
or  more  individuals  whose  appointments 
shall  be  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(d)  Formation  or  Sanctioned  Industsy 
CoNsoRTiUM.-(l)  Persons  in  the  private 
sector  interested  in  forming  a  sanctioned  in 
dustry  consortium  may  make  application  in 
a  form  and  containing  such  information  as 
required  by  regulations  promulgated  pursu 
ant  to  subsection  (h). 

(2)  Promptly  after  an  application  is  re 
ccived.  a  notice  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  announcing  that  an  appli- 
cation  for  the  establishment  of  a  sanctioned 
industry  consortium  has  been  submitted, 
identifying  each  participating  entity,  and 
describing  the  activities  to  be  undertaken  by 
such  consortium. 

(3)  Not  later  than  7  days  after  an  appli 
cation  has  been  submitted,  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  accompanied  by  any 
supporting  Information  submitted  with  the 
application,  and  any  other  information  nee 
essary  to  make  a  determination  as  to  wheth- 
er the  proposed  consortium  should  be  sane 
tioned  and  established. 

"(e)  Criteria  for  Sanctioning  Consorti 
UM— (1)  A  proposed  industry  consortium 
shall  be  sanctioned  if  it  is  determined  thai 
such  industry  consortium— 

(A)  will  provide  at  least  one  domestic 
source  for  industrial  resources  or  critical 
technologies  that  will  substantially  enhance 
the  capability  of  the  industrial  and  technol 
ogy  base  to  support  national  defense  re 
quirements. 

(Bi  Includes  participants  that  are  reason 
ably  representative  of  the  overall  industry. 

(C)  will  not  constitute  unfair  competition 
or  a  substantial  restraint  of  trade  with  re 
spect  to  other  persons  within  the  United 
States  who  may  tie  sources  of  the  same  in- 
dustrial resources  or  critical  technology,  and 

(D)  will  not  unreasonably  enhance,  stabi 
lize,  or  depress  prices  for  the  industrial  re 
sources  or  critical  technologies  that  are  the 
subject  matter  of  such  consortium's  pro- 
posed activities. 

1 2)  Such  application  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sanctioned  industry  consortium 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com 
mission,  and  such  other  officers  of  the  Exec- 
utive as  may  be  designated  by  the  President 
in  accordance  with  the  requiremenu  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  such  other  evaluation  cri 
teria  as  may  be  specified  in  the  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h). 

(3)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  re 
ceipt  of  wi  application  and  not  earlier  than 
30  days  after  the  publication  of  the  notice 
required  by  subsection  (d)(2).  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  approved  or  disapproved.  The 
reasons  for  disapproval  shall  be  specified  in 
writing. 

(4)  Approval  of  an  application  shall  be 
evidenced  by  the  issuance  of  a  charter 
which  shall  specify  any  special  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  limiutions  which  are  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  President,  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral.  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
standards  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  such  addition- 
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al  requirements  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (h). 

"(5)  Upon  approval  of  a  sanctioned  indus- 
try consortium  a  Government  employee 
shall  be  assigned  as  a  principal  liaison  to 
such  consortium  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tions described  in  subsection  (h). 

"(f)  Consortium  Advisory  Council.— A 
sanctioned  Industry  consortium  is  author- 
ized to  organize  an  advisory  council,  specify- 
ing the  membership,  functions,  and  operat- 
ing procedures  of  such  council  In  its  applica- 
tion. 

■(g)  Charter.— ( 1 )  Modification.— The 
charter  of  a  sanctioned  industry  consortium 
may  be  modified  during  its  term.  A  request 
for  a  modification  initiated  by  the  consorti- 
um shall  be  considered  and  approved  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  charter  applica- 
tion. A  charter  modification,  directed  by  the 
President,  shall  be  implemented  within  30 
days  of  the  receipt  of  a  notice  of  such  a 
Presidential  direction  (unless  extended  by 
the  President),  or  the  consortium  shall  lose 
its  protections  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Termination.— A  sanctioned  industry 
consortium  may  be  terminated  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  a  finding  that  the  industry  con- 
sortium is  no  longer  conducting  its  activities 
in  conformity  with  this  section,  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h).  or  the  terms  of  the  consortium's  char- 
ter. Such  notice  shall  specify  the  reasons  for 
the  determination  to  terminate  the  consor- 
tium, and  afford  the  consortium  at  least  30 
days  to  respond,  in  accordance  with  appeal 
procedures  specified  in  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  subsection  (h). 

•(h)  Regulations.- ( 1 )  The  President 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  Implement 
this  section.  The  preparation  of  such  regula- 
tions, and  modifications  thereto,  shall  in- 
clude the  participation  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  such  other  officers 
of  the  Executive  as  the  President  may  deem 
appropriate. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  regulations  required  by 
this  section  and  such  matters  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate  for  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  the  regulations 
required  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  address  the 
following  matters: 

••(A)  In  order  to  be  accorded  protections 
under  subsection  (a),  affected  persons  shall 
furnish  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion— 

•'(i)  notice  at  least  10  days  prior  to  initiat- 
ing discussions  among  the  prospective  par- 
ticipants. 

"(ii)  notice  of  and  the  opportunity  for  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  participate  in  all  meetings,  and 

"(iii)  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  such  meeting. 

"(B)  Opportunity  shall  be  provided  for 
designated  Government  representatives  to 
attend  any  meeting  sponsored  by  such  con- 
sortium. 

"(C)  Opportunity  for  public  participation 
in  such  consortium  meetings  shall  be  pro- 
vided, unless  the  matters  to  be  discussed  at 
such  meetings  fall  within  a  category  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 552(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(D)  Access  shall  be  provided  for  inspect- 
ing and  copying,  at  reasonable  times  and 
upon  reasonable  notice,  the  records  of  the 
sanctioned  industry  consortium  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 


sion, and  the  individual  designated  as  the 
Government's  principal  liaison  to  such  sanc- 
tioned Industry  consortium. 

"(E)  Public  access  shall  be  provided  to  the 
Government's  records  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment or  conduct  of  a  sanctioned  indus- 
try consortium,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  of  section  552(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(i)  Exemption  From  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.— The  activities  of  a  sanc- 
tioned industry  consortium  (including  any 
advisory  council  established  by  such  consor- 
tium) are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
App.),  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  if  such  activities  are  conducted 
in  compliance  with  this  section,  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h),  and  the  terms  of  the  consortium's  char- 
ter. 

"(j)  Remedies.— ( 1 )  Any  person  who  has 
been  injured  with  respect  to  any  act  or 
omission  committed  in  connection  with  the 
organization  or  operation  of  a  sanctioned  in- 
dustry consortium  may  bring  a  civil  action 
for  injunctive  relief  or  for  breach  of  con- 
tract if— 

"(A)  such  act  or  omission  occurred— 

"(i)  in  the  course  of  organizing  a  sanc- 
tioned industry  consortium  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d).  or 

■■(ii)  while  undertaking  the  sanctioned  ac- 
tivities of  the  consortium  pursuant  to  its 
charter,  and 

"(B)  the  person  committing  such  act  or 
omission  failed  to  comply  with  the  scoF>e 
and  limitations  of  its  charter,  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  or  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  subsection  (h). 

■'(2)  A  person  injured  as  a  result  of  an  act 
or  omission  described  in  paragraph  (I)  may 
be  awarded— 

"(A)  actual  damages,  including  interest  on 
such  damages,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  liability  under  this  section,  the  costs 
of  such  action  together  with  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees. 

"(3)  Any  action  commenced  under  this 
subsection  shall  proceed  as  if  it  were  an 
action  commenced  under  section  4  or  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Clayton  Act,  except  that  the 
standards  applicable  to  the  sanctioned  in- 
dustry consortium  shall  be  the  requirements 
of  this  section,  the  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  and  the  charter 
of  such  consortium.  The  remedies  provided 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  the  exclusive 
remedies  available  to  a  plaintiff. 

"(4)  Any  action  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  brought  within  2  years  of  the  discovery 
of  the  facts  indicating  that  the  sanctioned 
industry  consortium  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  the 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (h),  or  the  charter  of  such  consorti- 
um, but  not  later  than  4  years  from  the  date 
the  cause  of  action  arises. 

"(5)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (1).  there  shall  be  a  presumption  that 
the  activities  of  a  sanctioned  industry  con- 
sortium which  are  within  the  scope  and  lim- 
itations of  its  charter  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(6)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (1),  if  the  court  finds  that  the  chal- 
lenged conduct  was  undertaken  by  the  sanc- 
tioned industry  consortium  within  the  scope 
and  limitations  of  its  charter,  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h).  the 
court  may  award  to  the  person  against 
whom  the  claim  is  brought  the  cost  of  de- 


fending such  claim  (including  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees).". 

sec  im.  exemption  from  administrative  pro- 
cedl're  act. 

Section  709  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2159)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC.     709.     EXEMPTION     FROM     ADMINISTRA'HVE 
PROCEDURE  ACT. 

•'Any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  amend- 
ment thereto  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  sections  551  through 
559  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Each  pro- 
posed rule  or  regulation,  and  each  amend- 
ment thereto,  shall  be  published  for  public 
comment  in  the  Federal  Register  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  section  22 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  418b)  and  chapter  6  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.". 

SEC  127.  AITHORITY  TO  REVIEW  CERTAIN  MERG- 
ERS. ACQUISITIONS  AND  TAKEOVERS. 

Section  721  of  the  E>efense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2170)  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d)(1)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

■■(1)  there  is  evidence  that  leads  the  Presi- 
dent to  believe  that  completion  of  the  for- 
eign merger,  acquisition,  or  takeover  may 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security, 
and". 

PART  D— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  131.  PRIORITIES  IN  CONTRACTS  AND  ORDERS. 

Section  101  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2071)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  'allo- 
cate materials  and  facilities"  and  inserting 
"materials,  services,  and  facilities": 

(b)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  striking  '•sup- 
plies of  materials  and  equipment"  and  in- 
serting "materials,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices"; 

(c)  by  striking  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(2)  The  authority  granted  by  this  subsec- 
tion may  not  be  used  to  require  priority  per- 
formance of  contracts  or  orders,  or  to  con- 
trol the  distribution  of  any  supplies  of  ma- 
terials, services,  and  facilities  in  the  market- 
place, unless  the  President  submits  to  the 
Congress  a  finding  that— 

""(A)  such  materials,  services,  and  facilities 
are  scarce,  critical,  and  essential— 

■■(i)  to  maintain  or  expand  exploration, 
production,  refining,  transportation. 

■■(ii)  to  conserve  energy  supplies:  or 

'■(iii)  to  construct  or  maintain  energy  fa- 
cilities; and 

"■(B)  maintenance  or  expansion  of  explora- 
tion, production,  refining,  transportation,  or 
conservation  of  energy  supplies  or  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  energy  facili- 
ties cannot  reasonably  be  accompU^ed 
without  exercising  the  authority  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.";  and 

(b)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

SEC.  132.  LOAN  GUARANTEES. 

Section  301(e)(2)(B)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2091(e)(2KB))  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy of  the  respective  Houses"  and  inserting 
"and  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives". 
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SEC.     133.    INVESTIGATIONS;    RECORDS:    REPORTS 
aiBPOENAS. 

Section  705  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2155)  is  amended  - 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  subpe 
na"  and  inserting  "subpoena"; 

1 2)  by  redesi^ating  subsections  (o.  (di. 
(e),  and  (f)  as  subsections  (b).  (c).  id),  and 
(e).  respectively; 

(3)  in  subsection  ic)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)>.  by  striking  "$1,000"  and  tn 
serting    $10,000";  and 

1 4)  in  subsection  (d)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)).  by  striking  all  after  the  first 
sentence. 

8E<  .  IM.  EMPUJYMEVT  OP  PERSONNEL 

Section  710  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2160)  is  amended 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  para 
graph  (6).  and  inserting  the  following 

(6 MA)  The  departmental  Secretary  or  an 
agency  head  making  the  appointment  shall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Registei   m 
eluding  the  name  of  the  appointee,  the  em 
ploying  department  or  agency,  the  title  of 
the   position   to   which   such    individual    i.s 
being  appointed,  the  name  of  such  individ 
uals  employer  when  selected  for  appoint 
ment,  and  a  statement  that  the  individual 
has  made  a  filing  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (B)  which  is  available  for  inspec 
lion. 

'iB)  Each  individual  selected  for  appoint 
ment  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  furnish  to  the  departmental  Secretary 
or  agency  head  making  the  appointment 

<i)  a  list  of  the  names  of  each  corr>ora 
tion.  partnership,  or  other  business  in  which 
such  individual  has  an  interest,  and 

(ii)  a  list  of  any  financial  interest  such  in 
dividual  had  during  the  60-day  period  pre 
ceding  such  appointment,  including  any 
office  or  directorship  held  in  a  corporation 

"(C)  Each  individual  shall  submit  the  m 
formation  described  in  subparagraph  <  B  > 
annually  on  the  anniversary  of  such  individ 
ual's  appointment"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  ibi  - 
(A)  by  striking  "Chairman  of  the  United 

States  Civil  Service  Commission"  and  in.sert 
ing  "the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management"; 

'B)  by  striking  "Joint  Committee  on  De 
fense  Production";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (bi.  by 
striking  "transportation  and  not  to  exceed 
$15  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  while 
away  from  their  homes  and  regular  places 
of  business  pursuant  to  such  appointment" 
and  inserting  "reimbursement  for  travel. 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out  the  func 
tions  for  which  they  were  appointed  in  the 
same  manner  as  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently In  the  PederaJ  Government  are  al- 
lowed expenses  under  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code". 

SE(     IJS.  .*lTHORI2ATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  711(a)(1)  of  the  Defense  Produc 
tion  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2161)  is 
amended  by  striking  "Bureau  of  the 
Budget"  and  inserting  "Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget". 

PART  E— REPEALERS  AND  CONFORMI.St; 
A.MENDMENTS 

SEC   HI   SYVTHETIC  KIEL  ACTION 

Section  307  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  use.  App.  2097)  is  repealed. 


SEt  142.  VOLCNTAKY  AliREEMENTS  AND  PLANS  OK 
ACTION  KOR  INTERNATIONAL  AGREE 
MENTS  KOR  INTERNATIONAL  ALUHA 
TION  OK  PETROLEl  .H  PRODltTS  AND 
REI^TED  INKORMATION  SYSTEMS. 

Section  708A  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  use  App.  2158a)  is  re 
pealed. 

SK(     14.1    ^ITHOKIZATUtNOK  APPROPRIATU»NS 

Section  7U  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  use  App.  2161 1  is  amended- 
( 1 1  by  striking  subsection  ( b  i. 

(2)  by  striking  (aiili  Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  i2i  and  paragraph  (4i"  and  in 
serting  lai  Except  as  provided  in  subsec 
tion  ic). 

(3)  by  striking  in  subsection  'a)  in  the  par 
enihetical  and  for  the  payment  of  interest 
under  subjection  (bi  of  this  section",  and 

i4i  by  striking  paragraph  (2i  and  redesig 
nating  paragraph  i3)  as  subsection  ibi.  and 

i5>  by  striking  subparagraph  iBi  of  para 
graph  '4)  and  redesignating  paragraph 
1 4  It  A I  as  subsection  i  c  i 

SEt     114   JOINT  COMMITTKK  ON  DKKENSE  PRODI  C 
TION 

Section  712  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  1 50  U.S.C  App   2162 1  is  repealed. 
SK(      I4.i     PERS<)NS    DISgl  AI.IKIKD    KOK    EMPLOY 
MENT 

Section  716  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  1 50  use  App.  2165)  is  repealed. 

SE(  I4«  KEASIHILITY  STI  DY  ON  I  NIKORM  < OST 
At  ( Ol  NTIN<;  STANDARDS;  REPORT 
SI  BMITTED 

Section  718  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  1 50  U.S.C.  App.  2167)  is  repealed. 
SEC.    147     NATIONAL    (OMMIS.SION    ON    SI  PPLIES 
\S\)  SHORTAt.ES. 

Section  720  of  the  L">efense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  use  App.  2169)  is  repealed. 
PART  K-REAITHORIZATION  iW  SE1,E(TEI) 

PROVISIONS 
SEt     IM    \ITHORIZATI(>\  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  711(C)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (as  amended  by  section  143  of 
this  Act)  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

(CI  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropn 
ated  for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991.  1992.  and 
1993  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisiofLS  of  sections  301,  302,  and  303 
of  this  Act." 
SE(     I.W.  SI  NSET 

Section  717  of  the  Deferuse  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  use  App  21661  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

■•SE<    717  SI  NSET 

"(a)(n  Sections  101.  102.  103.  105.  and  106 
of  this  Act.  and  all  authority  conferred 
thereunder,  shall  terminate  at  the  close  of 
September  30.  1993 

(2i  Sections  301.  302.  303,  304  of  this  Act. 
and  all  authority  conferred  thereunder, 
shall  terminate  at  the  close  of  September 
30.  1993 

(3)  Sections  701.  702.  703.  704,  705,  706, 
707,  708,  and  711  of  this  Act,  and  all  author 
iiy  conferred  thereunder  shall  terminate  at 
the  close  of  September  30,  1993. 

(4)  Section  104  of  title  II.  and  title  VI  of 
this  Act,  and  all  authority  conferred  there- 
under, shall  terminate  at  the  close  of  June 
30.  1953 

i5i  Title  IV  and  title  V  of  this  Act.  and 
all  authority  conferred  thereunder,  shall 
terminate  at  the  close  of  April  30,  1953. 

"(6)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  all 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all  author- 
ity conferred  thereunder,  shall  remain  in 
effect. 

■(b)  The  termination  of  any  section  of 
this  Act,  or  any  agency  or  corporation  uti- 
lized under  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  dis- 


bursement of  funds  under,  or  the  carrying 
out  of.  any  contract,  guarantee,  commit- 
ment or  other  obligation  entered  into  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  such  ter- 
mination, or  the  taking  of  any  action  neces- 
sary to  preserve  or  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  any  amounts  advanced 
or  paid  out  in  carrying  on  operations  under 
this  Act.  or  the  taking  of  any  action  (includ- 
ing the  making  of  new  guarantees)  deter- 
mined by  a  guaranteeing  agency  to  be  neces 
.sary  to  accomplish  the  orderly  liquidation, 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  any  loans  guar- 
anteed under  this  Act,  including  actions 
considered  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hard- 
ship to  borrowers  in  reconverting  to  normal 
civilian  production:  and  all  of  the  authority 
granted  to  the  President,  guaranteeing 
agencies,  and  fiscal  agents  under  section  301 
of  this  Art  shall  t)e  applicable  to  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
m  this  subsection.". 

TITLE  II-ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  TO 

IMPROVE  INDISTRIAL  PREPAREDNESS 

PART  A-INDLSTRIAL  CAPABILITY  AND 

NATIONAL  SECIRITY 

SE«    201.  INDISTRIAL  (  APABILITIES  COMMITTEE 

(ai  ESTABLISHMENT.— The  President  shall 
promptly  establish,  through  the  issuance  of 
an  executive  order  or  such  other  means  as 
may  be  appropriate,  an  Industrial  Capabili 
ties  Committee  or  other  appropriate  forum, 
to  exercise  the  responsibilities  described  in 
subsection  <  b). 

lb)  RESPONStBiLiTiES.— The  forum  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  exer- 
cise the  following  responsibilities,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  others  as  the  President  may 
assign.: 

<1)  Analvze,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  the  de- 
mands to  be  placed  upon  industry  by  the  na- 
tional defense  plans  and  industry's  capabili- 
ties to  fulfill  those  expectations  in  peace- 
time as  well  as  m  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

( 2 )  Review  major  Government  policies  and 
their  impact  on  the  defense  industrial  and 
technology  base. 

(3)  Develop  a  process  for  periodic  indus- 
try wide  assessment  of  technological  ad- 
vancement and  production  capabilities  in  re- 
lation to  national  security  objectives. 

(4)  Review  existing  industrial  policy  objec 
lives,  laws,  and  regulations,  and  recommend 
lo  the  President  modifications  that  foster 
industrial  Innovation,  modernization,  and 
productivity. 

(5)  Develop  proposals   for  selectively  ex 
panding  national  defense  production  to  re- 
spond to  graduated  levels  of  mobilization, 
SE(    202    inte<;ration  ok  national  seccrity 

POLICY     AND     NATIONAL     ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
<  1 )  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  would  benefit  from  greater  integra- 
tion of  national  economic  policies  (including 
tax  and  trade)  and  national  security  poll 
cies;  and 
(2)  such  objective  would  be  fostered  by— 

(A)  designating  the  SecreUry  of  Defense 
as  a  member  of  the  Economic  Policy  Coun- 
cil, and 

(B)  establishing  a  Defense  Working  Group 
within  the  Presidents  Economic  Policy 
Council. 

SEC  203.  ASSESSING  INDUSTRIAL  RESPONSIVENESS 
CAPABILITIES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  from 
time  to  time,  the  President  should  conduct 
of  one  or  more  exercises  to  assess  the  capa- 
bility of  the  defense  industry's  capability  to 
respond  to  increased  demands  for  defense 
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material  and  servi<:es  under  various  graduat- 
ed mobilization  response  conditions. 
PART  B— ENCOURAGING  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

SBC.  in.  ENCOURAGEM8NT  OP  INVESTMENT  IN  AD- 
VANCED MANUFACTURING  TECHNOL- 
OGY AND  PROCESSES. 

The  President,  acting  through  the  Admin- 
istrator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
shall  prescribe  an  acquisition  policy  that  en- 
courages contractors  to  invest  in  advanced 
manufacturing  technology,  advanced  pro- 
duction equipment,  and  advanced  manufac- 
turing processes.  Such  policy  shall  provide 
for- 

( 1)  an  increased  allowance  for  profit  under 
a  contract  if  the  contractor,  a  subcontrac- 
tor, or  a  supplier  invests  in  any  such  ad- 
vanced technology,  equipment,  or  process  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  such 
contract;  and 

(2)  assigiunent  of  increased  weight  to 
source  selection  criteria  relating  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  production. 

SEC.  ZIZ.  RECOGNITION  OF  MODERNIZED  PRODUC- 
TION SYSTEMS  AND  EQUIPMENT  IN 
CONTRACT  AWARD  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

(a)  In  GncERAL.— The  President,  acting 
through  the  Administrator  for  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  shall  prescribe  an  acquisi- 
tion policy  requiring,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  that  the  acquisition  plan 
for  any  major  system  acquisition,  or  any 
other  acxiuisition  program  designated  by  the 
Secretary  or  agency  head  responsible  for 
such  acquisition,  provide  for  contract  solici- 
tation provisions  which  encourage  compet- 
ing offerors  to  acquire  for  utilization  in  the 
performance  of  the  contract  modem  indus- 
trial facilities  and  production  systems  (in- 
cluding hardware  and  software),  and  other 
modem  production  equipment,  that  in- 
crease the  prcxluctivity  of  the  offerors  and 
reduce  the  costs  of  production. 

(b)  Authorized  Solicitatiok  Provi- 
sions.—Contract  solicitation  provisions  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  may  include  any 
of  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  An  evaluation  advantage  in  making 
the  contract  award  determination. 

(2)  An  increase  of  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent in  the  amount  which  would  otherwise 
be  reimbursable  to  a  contractor  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  costs  incurred  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  prcxluction  special  tooling,  pro- 
duction special  test  equipment,  and  produc- 
tion special  systems  (including  hardware 
and  software)  for  use  in  the  performance  of 
the  contract. 

(3)  A  provision  for  the  contractor  to  share 
in  any  demonstrated  cost  savings  that  are 
attributable  to  increased  productivity  re- 
sulting from  the  following  contractor  ac- 
tions not  required  by  the  contract— 

(A)  the  acxiuisition  and  utilization  of 
modem  industrial  facilities  and  production 
systems  (including  hardware  and  software), 
and  other  mcxlem  production  equipment, 
for  the  performance  of  the  contract:  or 

(B)  the  utilization  of  other  manufacturing 
technology  improvements  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract. 

SEC.  213.  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
APPLICATION  OF  CMTICAL  TECHNOL 
(XIIES. 

The  President,  acting  tlirough  the  Admin- 
istrator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
shall  prescribe  an  acquisition  policy  author- 
izing a  departmental  secretary  or  agency 
head  to  restrict  to  domestic  sources  the 
competition  for  all  or  a  portion  of  a  contract, 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
materials,  components,  or  items  of  supply 


that  are  the  products  of,  or  are  manufac- 
tured through  the  application  of  a  critical 
technology  as  defined  in  section  702  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2152).  Each  procurement  restricted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  Justified 
on  a  caae-by-case  basis.  Such  prcKurements 
shall  represent  not  more  than  the  minimum 
aggregate  quantity  necessary  to  sustain  at 
least  one  domestic  source  determined  to  be 
essential  to  national  security. 

SEC,  :U.  PROCUREMENT  OF  CRITICAL  ITEMS  OF 
SUPPLY. 

(a)  Maintaihing  Domestic  SoxntcES.— The 
P>resident,  acting  through  the  Administrator 
for  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  shall  pre- 
scribe an  acxiuisition  policy  authorizing  a  de- 
partmental secretary  or  an  agency  head  to 
make  a  noncompetitive  contract  award  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  provided  in  section 
2304(cK3XA)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  section  303(cK3>(A)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(41  U.S.C.  253(bK3)(A)),  as  appropriate,  for 
the  procurement  of  any  critical  item  of 
supply  from  a  domestic  source  in  order  to 
maintain  at  least  one  domestic  source  deter- 
mined to  be  essential  to  national  security. 
The  requirements  of  section  2304(f)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  or  section  303(f)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C.  253(f))  shall 
apply  to  a  contract  awarded  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

(b)  StTBCONTRACTiNG.- The  President, 
acting  through  the  Administrator  for  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy,  shall  prescribe  an  ac- 
quisition policy  requiring  that  the  solicita- 
tion for  the  procurement  of  any  major 
system,  or  such  other  procurements  as  may 
be  specified  in  accordance  with  such  acquisi- 
tion policy,  shall— 

( 1 )  specify  the  minimum  percentage  of  the 
total  estimated  value  of  the  contract  that  is 
to  be  performed  by  one  or  more  domestic 
firms; 

(2)  provide  for  the  attainment  of  such  re- 
quirement by  the  firm  as  prime  contractor, 
or  by  subcontractors  pursuant  to  a  subcon- 
tracting plan  submitted  with  the  firm's 
offer; 

(3)  specify  that  a  source  selection  factor 
relating  to  the  requirement  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  acxord— 

(A)  such  source  selection  factor  a  value 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  total  evalua- 
tion points  for  all  source  selection  factors 
specified  in  the  solicitation;  and 

(B)  such  evaluation  points  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  each  offer  meets  or 
exceeds  the  specified  percentage: 

(4)  provide  that  attainment  of  the  per- 
centage specified  in  the  offer  of  the  firm  re- 
ceiving the  award  shall  be  a  material  ele- 
ment of  contractual  performance:  and 

(5)  require  the  contractor  to— 

(A)  identify,  at  the  conclusion  of  contract 
performance,  each  subcontractor  whose  per- 
formance is  to  be  counted  towards  attain- 
ment of  the  contractual  requirement  speci- 
fied pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(B)  provide  prompt  notice  to  the  contract- 
ing officer  after  replacing  any  such  subcon- 
tractor. 

(c)  Critical  Items  of  Supply.- The  Presi- 
dent, acting  through  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, shall— 

( 1 )  determine,  for  the  purp>oses  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  items  of  supply  that  are  critical 
items;  and 

(2)  publish  a  list  of  such  critical  items  in 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation. 


PART  C— UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

SEC.  221.  EVALUATION  OF  OFFERS  FROM  SOURCES 
OTHER  THAN  DOMESTIC  SOURCES. 

(a)  III  General.- The  President,  acting 
through  the  Administrator  for  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  shall  prescribe  an  acquisi- 
tion policy  for  evaluating  contract  offers  re- 
ceived from  nondomestic  sources  with  re- 
spect to  a  price  advantage  such  nondomestic 
source  may  have  over  a  domestic  source  as  a 
result  of  any  unfair  advantage.  The  policy 
shall  provide  for  the  application  of  price 
evaluation  factors  to  the  offers  of  such  non- 
domestic  sources  when  necessary  to  counter 
any  such  unfair  advantage. 

(b>  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'unfair  advantage'  means— 

(1)  direct  or  indirect  subsidization  of  a 
nondomestic  source  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  other  foreign  entity:  or 

(2)  exemption  of  a  nondomestic  source 
from  the  application  of  a  statute,  regula- 
tion, or  executive  order  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  environmental  protection,  fair 
labor  standards,  or  subcontracting  particnpa- 
tion  by  small  business  concerns  and  small 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
scKially  and  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals and  members  of  other  designated 
group)s,  applicable  to  domestic  sources. 

SEC.  222.  DISCOURAGING  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRAC- 
■nCES. 

(a)  Suspension  or  Debarment  Author- 
ized.—A  finding  that  a  contractor  has  en- 
gaged in  an  unfair  trade  practice,  as  defined 
in  subsection  (b),  shall  indicate  a  lack  of 
business  integrity  or  business  honesty  that 
seriously  and  directly  affects  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  contractor  to  perform  any  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  perform  a  subcontract  under  such  a  con- 
tract. Such  contractor  shall  be  subject  to 
suspension  and  debarment  in  accordance 
with  subpart  9.4  of  title  48,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (or  any  successor  regulation). 

(b)  DETiNrnoNs.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "unfair  trade  practice"  means 
the  commission  of  any  of  the  following  acts 
by  a  contractor: 

(1)  An  unfair  trade  practice,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  A  violation  of  any  agreement  of  the 
Ccx>rdinating  Committee  on  Export  Con- 
trols or  any  similar  bilateral  export  control 
agreement,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

(3)  A  false  certification  concerning  the 
foreign  content  of  an  item  of  supply,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment or  the  head  of  the  agency  to  which 
such  certificate  was  furnished. 

"nTLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  RELATED 
LAWS 

SEC,  301,  PROCEEDS  FROM  SALE  OF  EXCESS  INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANT  EQUIPMENT  AND  FA- 
ClUTIESu 

Section  204  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
U.S.C.  485)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Disposition  or  Recxipts.— All  pro- 
ceeds under  this  subchapter  from  any  trans- 
fer of  excess  property  to  a  Federal  agency 
for  its  use.  or  from  any  sale,  lease,  or  other 
disposition  of  surplus  property  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, except  as  provided  in  subsec^tions  (b), 
(c),  (d),  (e),  and  (h)  of  this  section.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 
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"(h)   dtZDIT  TO  DKFKIfSX   PRODDCTIOIf   ACT 

PawD  OK  Certain  Trawsactions.— Where 
the  property  transferred  or  disposed  of  was 
industrial  plant  equipment  or  production  fa- 
cilities determined  by  the  Secretary  of  I>e 
fense  to  be  no  longer  required  for  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  defense  industrial  base,  the  costs 
of  disposal  or  transfer  of  such  equipment  or 
facilities  may  l>e  paid  from  the  proceeds  of 
such  disposition  or  transfer  and  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  disposition  or  transfer  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Fund,  established  pursuant  to  section  304  of 
the  Defense  I»roduction  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2094). ". 

SBC.  3n.  STXKKPILI.NG  OF  CRITICAL  COMPfJNESTS. 

Section  12(1)  of  the  'Strategic  and  Criti 
cal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act"  (50  U.S.C 
98h-3(l))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(1)  The  term  strategic  and  critical  mate 
rials'  means— 

"(A)  materials  that  (i)  would  be  needed  to 
supply  the  military,  industrial,  and  essential 
civilian  needs  of  the  United  States  during  a 
national  emergency,  and  (ii)  are  not  found 
or  produced  in  the  United  States  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  meet  such  needs,  and 

"(B)  components  of  major  weapon  sys- 
tems, or  other  items  of  military  equipment, 
essential  to  the  production,  repair,  mainte- 
nance, or  operation  of  such  systems  or 
equipment,  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  are  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  defense  mobilization  needs,  and  must 
be  stockpiled  in  order  to  most  effectively 
meet  such  mobilization  needs.". 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC.  Ml.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  'b). 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  September  30.  1989. 

(b)  The  acquisition  policies  required  by 
sections  214  and  221  of  the  Act  shall  be  pro 
mulgated  within  180  days.  Such  policies 
shall  apply  to  solicitations  issued  60  days 
after  the  promulgation  of  procurement  reg 
ulations  implementing  such  acquisition  poli- 
cies. 

S.     1379.    THE    Detense    Production    Act 
AMEMDMEirrs  or   1989  Section-by-Section 

AjfALYSIS 

Section  1.  Short  Title: 

This  section  establishes  the  bills  citation 
as  the  "Defense  Production  Act  Amend 
ments  of  1989". 

Section  2.  Congressional  Findings: 

This  section  enunciates  a  series  of  Con- 
gressional findings  relating  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  The  first  Congres 
sional  finding  recognizes  that  the  authori- 
ties provided  by  the  Defense  Production  Act 
are  useful  in  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
defense  industrial  and  technology  base 
during  peacetime,  and  for  mobilizing  the 
Nation's  productive  capacity  to  meet  nation 
al  emergencies.  The  second  Congressional 
finding  identifies  needed  improvements  to 
the  Act  which  will  enhance  its  usefulness  to 
attain  its  two  t>asic  objectives. 

Section  3.  Table  of  Contents. 

This  section  lists  the  titles  of  the  bill's 
provisions  in  the  format  of  a  table  of  con 
tents. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMEMTS  TO  THE  DETENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  19  SO 

Part  A— Declaration  of  policy 
Section  101.  Declaration  of  Policy: 
This  section  enunciates  a  declaration  of 
Congressional  policy  regarding  the  purposes 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended. 


Part  B— Amendments  to  title  HI  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act 
Section  111    Expanding  the  Reach  of  Ex- 
isting Authorities  under  Title  III: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
extend  the  Act's  current  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority (provided  under  Section  301)  to  a 
broader  class  of  industrial  resources,  and  to 
critical  technologies,  to  maintain  a  strong 
defense  industrial  and  technology  base.  To 
increase  the  Acts  utility  to  more  promptly 
address  industrial  base  problems  as  they  are 
identified,  the  proposed  amendments  in 
crease  from  $25  million  to  $50  million  to  the 
threshold  at  which  an  otherwise  eligible 
project  must  obtain  specific  Congressional 
authorization  prior  to  being  eligible  for 
funding  under  the  Act.  In  addition,  the  sub- 
section provides  to  the  President  the  au 
ihority  to  fund  an  otherwise  eligible  project 
in  excess  of  the  Acts  authorization  thresh- 
old, if  a  determination  is  made  that  such 
action  is  promptly  required  to  avert  an  in- 
dustrial resource  shortfall  that  would  se- 
verely impair  national  defense  capability. 
To  circumscrit)e  this  waiver  authority,  the 
provision  requires  that  the  President  exer 
cise  this  authority  personally. 

Sutwection  (b)  makes  corresponding 
changes  to  the  loan  authority  currently  pro- 
vided by  Section  302  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  ici  makes  corresponding 
changes  to  the  purchase  and  purchase  com- 
mitment authorities  currently  provided  by 
Section  303  of  the  Act.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  reenacts  the  current  text  of 
Section  303(a)  to  permit  the  correction  of 
numbering  problems  and  to  modernize  the 
subsections  language.  Without  the  amend- 
ment, two  different  provisions  are  designat- 
ed as  Section  303(a)(1).  This  subsection  also 
extends  the  completion  date  for  projects  en- 
tered into  under  the  current  authority  of 
Section  303  of  the  Act  from  a  fixed  date  to  a 
date  that  does  not  exceed  ten  years  from 
the  date  such  authority  was  initially  exer- 
cised. 

Section  112.  Sales  or  Transfers  of  Excess 
Industrial  Resources: 

This  section  encourages  the  timely  dispos- 
al of  excess  industrial  resources  no  longer 
needed  for  defense  preparedness.  It  author- 
izes the  disposal  of  these  excess  resources 
by  transfer  to  other  Government  programs 
or  by  sale  to  the  public,  and  requires  that 
the  proceeds  resulting  from  such  disposal 
actions  be  deposited  into  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  F\ind.  established  by  Section 
113  of  the  bill.  Presently,  no  incentives  exist 
for  managers  to  incur  the  direct  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  disposal  of  excess  industrial 
resources,  nor  does  the  authority  exist  to 
use  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  fund 
needed  industrial  resources  projects  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  defense  industrial 
and  technology  base. 

Section  113  Defense  Production  Act 
F^ind: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  adds  to  the 
Act  a  new  Section  304  (Defense  Production 
Act  Fund).  Sul)section  (a)  of  this  new  sec- 
tion establishes  a  E)efense  Production  Act 
Fund  (the  Fund")  as  a  separate  fund 
within  the  United  States  Treasury.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  specifies  the  monies  that  may  be  de- 
posited into  the  Fund  Subsection  (c)  of  new 
Section  304  specifies  that  monies  from  the 
Fund  may  be  used  to  carry  out  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  It  also  makes  the 
expenditure  of  monies  from  the  Fund  sub- 
ject to  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Act.  as 
amended,  and  to  such  additional  limitations 
included  in  any  subsequent  appropriations 
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acts.  Subsection  (d)  recognizes  the  Fund  as 
a  revolving  fund  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. Subsection  (e)  of  the  new  section  caps 
the  Fund  balance  at  $250  million,  excluding 
any  monies  appropriated  to  the  Fund  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Monies  in  excess  of  the 
$250  million  cap  at  the  close  of  any  fiscal 
year  shall  t)e  returned  to  the  Treasury's 
general  fund.  Subsection  (f)  prescribes  the 
duties  of  the  Fund  manager,  who  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. These  duties  include  the  preparation 
and  submission  of  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress.  And  finally,  subsection  (g)  of  new 
Section  304  specifies  the  manner  in  which 
the  Fund  Manager  will  calculate  the  liabil- 
ities outstanding  against  the  Fund. 

Sul)section  (b)  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  Section  9  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to 
permit  the  proceeds  from  disposals  of  mate- 
rials excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Stockpile  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Fund  rather  than  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  Transaction  Fund.  Such  deposits 
to  the  Defense  Production  Act  Fund  are 
capped  at  $10  million  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (c)  initially  capitalizes  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  Fund  by  the  transfer 
of  $200  million  from  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Transaction  F^ind.  At  the  close  of  Fiscal 
Year  1988.  the  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund 
had  an  unobligated  balance  of  approximate 
ly  $650  million. 

Section  114.  Annual  Report  on  Impact  of 
Offsets: 

This  section  amends  Section   309  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  which  requires  the 
President  to  annually  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  offsets  on  defense 
preparedness,     industrial     competitiveness, 
employment,  and  trade  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Banking  committees.  The  proposed 
amendment  specifies  the  Secretary  of  Com 
merce  as  the  Presidents  "Executive  Agent" 
for  carrying  out  the  duties  of  Section  309. 
The  proposed  amendment  restructures  the 
existing    requirements    of    Section    309(b). 
while  adding  specific  reference  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  as  the  Executive  Branch 
official  exercising  leadership  and  direction 
in  the  process  of  developing  the  required 
report.   The   proposed  amendment   adds  a 
new  subsection  (c)  to  Section  309,  which  re- 
quires that  a  notice  be  furnished  regarding 
any  offset  agreement  exceeding  $5  million. 
The   notice   requirement   is   an     after  the 
fact"  notice,   not  a  prior  approval  notice. 
The  provision  does  not  designate  the  specif- 
ic Government  official  to  receive  the  notice: 
such  designation  is  left  to  the  implementing 
regulations.  The  proposed  amendment  adds 
a    new    subsection    (d)    (Contents    of    the 
Report)  and  subsection  (e)  (Utilization  of 
Aruiual  Report  in  Negotiations)  which  speci- 
fy the  existing  requirements  of  Section  309 
relating  to  the  procedures  for  the  reports 
preparation  and  iU  use  in  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral negotiations  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  offsets. 

Part  C~Amendments  to  title  VI t  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act 

Section  121.  Small  Business: 

This  section  amends  Section  701  of  the 
Act  pertaining  to  assuring  small  business 
participation  in  the  programs  authorized. 
As  amended,  subsection  (a)  would  specify 
the  objective  of  assuring  the  maximum 
practicable  opportunity  for  the  participa- 
tion of  small  business  concerns  in  the  vari- 
ous programs  to  strengthen  the  defense  in- 
dustrial and  technology  base.  The  provision 
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makes  clear  that  such  participation  must  be 
afforded  at  t>oth  the  prime  contractor  level 
and  the  various  levels  of  subcontractor  ac- 
tivity, including  suppliers.  Subsection  (b)  of 
the  revised  Section  701  would  continue  the 
existing  policy  that  the  regulations  imple- 
menting the  various  programs  authorized  by 
the  Act  should  accord  small  business  con- 
cerns expeditious  handling  of  their  applica- 
tions, requests,  or  appeals.  Subsection  (c) 
continues  the  Congressional  direction  to  the 
President,  currently  reflected  in  Section 
701,  that  small  business  concerns  must  be 
accorded  their  fair  share  of  materials  if  the 
allocation  authority  of  Section  101  of  the 
Act  is  implemented. 

Section  122.  Definitions: 

This  section  offers  a  substantially  revised 
Section  702  of  the  Act.  specifying  defini- 
tions of  various  terms.  Paragraph  (1)  adds  a 
definition  of  "critical  component".  Para- 
graph (2)  adds  a  definition  of  'critical  tech- 
nology". Paragraph  (3)  sets  forth  the  Act's 
current  definition  of  "defense  contractor", 
modified  to  reflect  terminology  defined  in 
this  section  and  used  throughout  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Act.  Paragraph 
(4)  adds  a  definition  of  "domestic  source". 
Paragraph  (5)  sets  forth  a  stylistically  modi- 
fied version  of  the  Act's  current  definition 
of  "facilities".  Paragraph  (6)  adds  a  new  def- 
inition of  "industrial  resources",  intended  to 
continue  the  Acts  reach  of  activities  pres- 
ently covered  and  broaden  that  reach  to  ad- 
ditional areas,  especially  regarding  the  full 
range  of  processes,  technologies,  and  serv- 
ices relating  to  the  use  of  modem  manufac- 
turing equipment.  Paragraph  (7)  sets  forth 
a  broadened  version  of  the  Act's  current 
definition  of  "materials".  The  intent  is  to 
capture  the  full  range  of  materials  from 
those  in  the  raw.  unrefined  state  through 
manufactured  items  that  serve  as  compo- 
nents to  defense  materiel,  to  items  of  de- 
fense materiel  themselves.  The  definition 
has  been  broadened  to  include  advance 
processed  materials,  such  as  composites  and 
ceramics.  Paragraph  (8)  includes  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  the  Act's  current  defini- 
tion of  '"national  defense".  Specifically,  the 
definition's  reach  has  been  extended  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  "energy"  for  the  more 
limiting  term  "atomic  energy".  Paragraph 
(9)  adds  a  new  definition  of  "nondomestic 
source".  Paragraph  (10)  sets  forth  a  revised 
version  of  the  Act's,  current  definition  of 
person  to  exclude  governments  at  the  feder- 
al, state  or  local  levels.  References  to  such 
governmental  entities  have  been  included  in 
the  amendments  to  the  Act  where  appropri- 
ate. Paragraph  (11)  adds  a  new  definition  of 
■services". 

Section  123.  Delegation  of  Authority;  Ap- 
pointment of  Personnel: 

This  section  offers  a  modernized  version 
of  the  Act's  current  Section  703.  relating  to 
the  President's  authority  under  the  Act  to 
delegate  authority,  create  agencies,  and  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  civilian 
personnel  free  of  the  constraints  of  the  Civil 
Service  System. 

Section  124.  Rules.  Regulations,  and 
Orders: 

This  Section  offers  a  simplified  version  of 
the  Act's  current  Section  704.  relating  to 
regulatory  Implementation  of  the  Act's  au- 
thorities. 

Section  125.  Antitrust  Protections  for 
Sanctioned  Industry  Consortia: 

This  section  offers  a  substitute  for  Section 
708  of  the  Act.  which  currently  provides 
antitrust  defenses  to  certain  voluntary 
agreements  authorised  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent   meet    defense    preparedness   require- 


ments. The  pro[X>sed  amendment  provides 
essentially  generic  authority  and  procedures 
to  establish  and  operate  "sanctioned  indus- 
try consortia".  Such  sanctioned  Industry 
consortia  are  envisioned  as  joint  Industry  ar- 
rangements chartered  to  undertake  a  speci- 
fied program  of  basic  research,  research  and 
development,  production,  marketing,  or 
flexible  manufacturing  network  to  provide 
Industrial  resources  or  emerging  technol- 
ogies essential  for  the  preservation  or  en- 
hancement of  the  industrial  or  technology 
base  supportlnt;  the  national  defense.  The 
new  section  affords  the  sanctioned  Industry 
consortium  with  broad  Immunities  from 
civil  and  criminal  liability  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  (as  opposed  to  mere  defenses), 
provided  the  consortium  Is  operating  within 
the  scope  and  limitations  of  its  charter,  and 
in  compliance  with  all  regulations  imple- 
menting the  new  statutory  provision.  To 
protect  the  public,  the  provision  affords  an 
aggrieved  [>erson  the  opportunity  to  bring  a 
civil  action  to  enjoin  further  unauthorized 
behavior  and  to  obtain  actual  damages  for 
Injuries  sustained  due  to  such  behavior. 

Subsection  (a)  (Antitrust  Protection)  of 
the  proposed  new  Section  708  provides  Im- 
munities from  criminal  or  civil  action  for 
the  actions  of  a  sanctioned  Industry  consor- 
tium operating  within  the  scope  of  Its  char- 
ter and  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
Implementing  the  new  section,  except  for 
the  remedies  made  available  in  subsection 
(j)  of  the  new  section. 

Subsection  (b)  (Definitions)  specifies  the 
meaning  of  terms  used  In  the  new  Section 
708.  Paragraph  (1)  lists  the  statutes  encom- 
passed within  the  term  ""antitrust  laws". 
Paragraph  (2)  defines  the  term  "flexible 
manufacturing  network".  Paragraph  (3) 
specifies  the  meaning  of  the  term  "plan  of 
action".  Paragraph  (4)  offers  the  definition 
of  the  term  "sanctioned  Industry  consorti- 
um", which  Includes  the  concept  of  "volun- 
tary agreement"  currently  covered  by  Sec- 
tion 708.  Paragraph  (6)  provides  a  definition 
of  "voluntary  agreement"  derived  from  the 
Act's  current  coverage,  but  modified  to  meet 
demands  for  specialized  services  or  coopera- 
tive arrangements  in  the  energy  field. 

Subsection  (c)  (Delegation  of  Presidential 
Authority)  grants  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  delegate  his  authorities  to  one  or 
more  Executive  Branch  officials,  whose  ap- 
pointments are  subject  to  Senate  approval. 

Subsection  (d)  (Formation  of  Sanctioned 
Industry  Consortium)  of  the  proposed  new 
Section  708  specifies  the  procedures  to  be 
foUowed  In  the  creation  of  a  sanctioned  in- 
dustry consortium.  The  formation  of  a  sanc- 
tioned Industry  (X)nsortium  may  be  Initiated 
by  private  sector  entities  unlike  the  creation 
of  a  voluntary  agreement  which  must  be  Ini- 
tiated by  the  President  or  his  designee.  The 
procedures  require  the  publication  of  a 
notice  announcing  the  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion to  form  a  sanctioned  industry  consorti- 
um, identifying  each  participating  entity, 
and  describing  the  applicants'  proposed  ac- 
tivities. A  copy  of  the  application  Is  fur- 
nished to  both  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  review  and  to  obtain  recommen- 
dation of  each  officer  regarding  whether 
the  applicant  should  be  granted  a  charter  as 
a  sanctioned  industry  consortium. 

Subsection  (e)  (Criteria  for  Sanctioning 
Consortium)  of  the  new  section  708  specifies 
the  criteria  that  an  applicant  must  meet  In 
order  to  be  chartered.  The  subsection  also 
requires  that  action  be  taken  on  a  reviewa- 
ble application  within  90  days  of  Its  receipt, 
but  not  sooner  than  30  days  after  publica- 


tion of  the  required  notice  announcing  the 
application  for  a  charter.  An  approved  con- 
sortium shall  be  Issued  a  charter,  specifying 
the  scope  of  its  activities  and  Imposing  such 
special  terms,  conditions,  or  limitations  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General,  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  subsection 
also  requires  the  appointment  of  a  principal 
liaison  to  serve  as  the  point-of-contact  be- 
tween the  consortium's  leadership  and  the 
Government. 

Subsection  (f)  (Consortium  Adviswy 
Council)  of  the  proposed  new  Section  708 
authorizes  a  sanctioned  Industry  consortium 
to  form  one  or  more  advisory  <x>iincils. 

Subsection  (g)  (Charter)  of  the  amended 
Section  708  provides  for  the  modification 
and  termination  of  a  consortium  charter.  A 
charter  may  be  terminated  for  failure  to 
comply  with  Its  terms  or  the  requirements 
of  Section  708,  as  amended,  and  Its  Imple- 
menting regulations.  The  termination  pro- 
cedures provide  the  consortium  with  an  op- 
F>ortunlty  to  appeal  a  termination  notice. 

Subsection  (h)  (Regulations)  requires  the 
President  to  issue  regulations  implementing 
the  new  Section  708.  The  participation  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  specified. 
The  subsection  also  specifies  certain  mat- 
ters to  be  addressed  in  the  regulations,  in 
addition  to  such  other  matters  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate. 

Subsection  (I)  (Exemption  from  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act)  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  708  exempts  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  sanctioned  Industry  consortium 
and  any  advisory  committee  It  may  estab- 
lish from  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act. 

Subsection  (j)  (Remedies)  specifies  the 
remedies  available  to  an  aggrieved  party 
under  the  prop>osed  revision  to  Section  708. 
Such  aggrieved  party  may  bring  a  civil 
action  to  enjoin  the  sanctioned  industry 
consortium  from  continuing  to  take  the  ac- 
tions which  Inflicted  the  injury,  and  may  be 
awarded  actual  damages  and  cost  of  such 
successful  action  including  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees.  A  sanctioned  industry  consortium 
Is  accorded  a  presumption  that  Its  activities 
were  conducted  within  the  scope  and  limita- 
tions of  its  charter  In  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  but  such  pre- 
sumption may  be  rebutted.  The  limitations 
on  available  remedies  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  a  clvU  action  in  which 
the  plaintiff  alleges  that  the  sanctioned  In- 
dustry consortium  intended  to  cause  com- 
petitive Injury  to  the  plaintiff.  A  plaintiff 
shall  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  con- 
sortium's cost  of  defending  against  a  chal- 
lenge, including  reasonable  attorney's  fees, 
if  the  court  finds  that  the  challenged  con- 
duct was  within  the  scope  and  limitations  of 
the  consortium's  charter  and  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

Section  126.  Exemption  from  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act: 

This  section  amends  Section  709  of  the 
Act.  which  exempts  regulations  Implement- 
ing the  Act  from  the  notice  and  (x>mment 
provlsioivs  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  but  requires  publication  of  an  agency 
statement  that  interested  parties  were  con- 
sulted in  the  formulation  of  the  regulation. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  Section  709 
would  similarly  exempt  the  Act's  imple- 
menting regulations  from  the  notice  and 
comment  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Pr<x»dures  Act.  It  would,  however,  make 
any  regulation  subject  to  the  publication 
and  comment  procedures  required  by  Sec- 
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tion  22  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure 
ment  Policy  Act  to  assure  adequate  public 
review  and  participation  in  rulemaliing. 

Section  127.  Authority  to  Review  Certain 
Mergers,  Acquisitions,  and  Takeovers: 

This  section  amends  Section  721  of  the 
Act  authorizing  the  President  to  assess  the 
effects  of  mergers,  acquisitions,  and  takeov- 
ers on  national  security.  Section  721  was 
added  to  the  Act  by  the  so-called  "Exon- 
Florio  Amendment"  to  the  "Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988".  The 
amendment  strengthens  the  provision  re- 
garding the  making  of  a  finding  as  to 
whether  a  particular  merger,  acquisition,  or 
takeover  may  be  expected  to  Impair  nation 
ai  security. 

Part  D—Techtcal  amendments 

Section   131;   Priorities  in  Contracts  and 
Orders: 

This  section  eliminates  obsolete  reporting 
requirements,  while  maintaining  essential 
elements  of  the  Presidential  findings  that 
must  precede  the  use  of  the  authority 
granted  by  Section  101  of  the  Act  regarding 
priority  performance  of  contracts  or  the  al 
location  of  materials. 

Section  132.  Loan  Guarantees: 

This  section  substitutes  the  current  titU-s 
for  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con 
gress  to  which  the  Presidential  certification 
must  be  submitted  pursuant  to  Section 
301(e>(2)<B). 

Section   133.   Investigations;  Records.  Re 
ports:  Subpoenas: 

This  section  amends  Section  705  of  the  act 
to  correct  a  spelling  error  and  renumbers 
subsections  to  accommodate  a  previously  re 
pealed  subsection.  The  section  also  increases 
the  fine  specified  in  subsection  (di  of  the 
Section  705  (from  $1,000  to  $10,000)  to  par 
allel  the  fine  specified  in  subsection  lei,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Act.  Finally,  the  section  de 
letes  the  provision  according  confidentiality 
to  data  obtained  by  the  Office  of  Price  Sta 
bilization  prior  to  April  30.  1953  under  the 
Act's  authority. 

Section  134.  Employment  of  Personnel 

This  section   amends  Section   710  of   the 
Act  relating  to  the  appointment  of  individ 
uals  from  industry  to  serve  without  compen 
sation  in  defense  mobilization  positions  The 
amendments   clarify    and    simply    the    Sec 
tion's  current  reporting  requirements  relat 
ing  to  identifying  the  financial  interests  of 
such  persons  that  could  create  a  conflict  of 
interest  relating  to  the  exercise  of  advisory 
responsibilities  to  Government.  In  addition, 
the  section  corrects  certain  references  to  or 
ganizations   of    the   Executive    Branch    and 
Legislative  Branch.  Finally,  the  section  sub 
stitutes  the  currently  applicable  language 
authorizing  the  payment  of  travel  and  per 
diem. 

Section   135.  Authorization  of  Appropna 
tions: 

This  section  amends  Section  711  by  elimi 
nating  the  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  substitutes  the  Office  of  Man 
agement  and  Budget. 

Part  E— Repealers  and  conforming 
amendments 
Section  141   Synthetic  Fuel  Action: 
This  section  repeals  Section  307  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  <50  U.S.C.  App 
2097).    This   provision   specifies    the    proce- 
dures under  which  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   will   consider   a   resolution 
disapproving   Presidential   action   regarding 
certain  matters  defined  as    "synthetic  fuel 
actions"  The  veto  of  an  action  by  the  Exec- 
utive through   the  disapproval  of  a  single 
house  of  the  Congress  was  declared  uncon 


stitutional  in  Immigration  arid  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  v  Chadha.  103  U.S.  2764  (1983). 
Section  142.  Voluntary  Agreements  and 
Plans  of  Action  for  International  Allocation 
of  Petroleum  Products  and  Related  Infor- 
mation Systems: 

This  section  repeals  Section  708A  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C 
2158ai.  The  section  is  unnecessary  in  light 
of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  94-163.  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act),  on 
December  22.  1975.  and  the  availability  of 
the  revised  antitrust  protections,  provided 
through  the  proposed  amendments  to  Sec- 
tion 708.  to  a  sanctioned  industry  consorti- 
um chartered  for  specific  operations  relat- 
ing to  energy. 

Section  143.  Authorization  of  Appropna 
lions. 

This  section  rep)eals  Section  711ib)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2160(b)).  This  section  provided  for  cer- 
tain payments  of  interest  to  the  Treasury 
on  the  funds  obligated  as  loans  under  the 
authority  of  Section  302  of  the  Act  or  pur- 
chase commitments  under  the  authority  of 
Section  303  of  the  Act. 

Section  144.  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production. 

This  section  repeals  Section  712  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
2162).  This  section  establishes  and  specifies 
the  jurisdiction  and  rules  of  the  Joint  Com 
miltee  on  Defense  Production.  Such  a  joint 
committee  us  no  longer  provided  for  by 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Section  145  Persons  Disqualified  for  Em 
ployment. 

This  section  repeals  Section  716  of  the  De 
fense  Production  Act  of  1950  i  50  U.S.C.  App. 
2165)  The  provision  di-squallfies  from  em 
ployment  any  individual  who  advocates  (or 
belongs  to  an  organization  that  advocates) 
the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  by  force  or  violence,  or  who  engages  in 
a  strike  against  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  lor  belongs  to  an  organization  that  as 
.serts  the  right  to  strike  against  the  Govern 
ment)  The  provision  also  establishes  penal 
ties  of  fines  mot  more  than  $1,000)  and  im 
prisonment  mot  more  than  one  year)  for 
any  individual,  so  disqualified,  who  accepts 
employment  and  wages  authorized  under 
the  Act.  This  provLsion  is  duplicative  of 
other  generally  applicable  provisions  of  law 
on  the  same  subject 

Section  146.  Feasibility  Study  on  Uniform 
Cost  Accounting  Standards.  Report  Submit 
ted; 

This  section  repeals  Section  718  of  the  De 
fense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2167).  The  study  required  by  the  section  was 
completed  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
1968 

Section  147  National  Commission  on  Sup 
plies  and  Shortages. 

This  section  repeals  Section  720  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2169)  The  Commission  established  by  this 
section  completed  its  work  in  1976.  and  was 
terminated  on  March  31.  1977. 

Part  F—Reauthomation  of  selected 
provisions 

Section  151  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  the  aggregate  sum  of  $250  million  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Sections  301.  302. 
and  303  of  the  Act  for  fuscal  years  1990 
through  1993 

Section  152  Sunset; 

This  section  amends  Section  717  of  the 
Art    establishing   sun.set    dates    for   the   au- 


thorities granted  by  various  sections  of  the 
Act.  Most  of  the  authorities  granted  by 
Title  I.  Title  III,  and  Title  VII  are  set  to 
expire  on  September  30.  1993,  a  four-year 
extension. 

TITLE  XI  — ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  TO  IMPROVE 
INDUSTRIAL  PREPAREDNESS 

Part  A  —  Industrial  capability  and  national 
security 

Section  201.  Industrial  Capabilities  Com 
mittee: 

This  section  directs  the  President  to  estab- 
lish an  Industrial  Capabilities  Committee, 
or  other  appropriate  forum,  to  analyze  the 
demands  to  be  placed  upon  industry  by  na- 
tional defense  plans  and  industry's  capabili- 
ties to  fulfill  those  expectations  in  peace- 
time as  well  as  in  time  of  national  emergen- 
cy. Establishment  of  such  a  body  was  a  prin- 
cipal recommendation  of  the  Defense  Sci- 
ence Board  s  1988  Task  Force  on  the  De 
fense  Industrial  and  Technology  Base. 

Section  202.  Integration  of  National  Secu 
rity  Policy  and  National  Economic  Policy: 

This  section  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  there  should  be  improved  in- 
tegration of  national  economic  policies  and 
national  security  policies.  The  section  rec- 
ommends fostering  the  attainment  of  this 
objective  by  designating  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  a  member  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Council  and  through  the  establish 
ment  of  a  Defense  Working  Group  within 
the  Economic  Policy  Council.  This  provision 
IS  also  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Defense  Science  Board  s  1988  report. 

Section  203.  Assessing  Industrial  Respon- 
siveness Capabilities; 

This  section  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  periodi- 
cally conduct  one  or  more  exercises  to  assess 
the  capability  of  industry  to  respond  to  in 
creased  demands  for  defense  material  and 
services  under  various  graduated  mobiliza 
tion  response  conditions.  This  section  is 
based  on  a  recommendation  of  the  Air  Force 
Association  made  in  the  report  of  its  1988 
review  of  the  defense  industrial  base.  It  rec 
ognizes  the  graduated  mobilization  response 
system  implemented  by  DOD.  This  im- 
proved mobilization  response  system  is  a 
outgrowth  of  the  1988  analysis  of  the  de 
fense  industrial  and  technology  base  con 
ducted  by  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Acquisition),  reported  in  Bol- 
stering Defense  Industrial  Competitiveness. 

Part  B— Encouraging  improvement  of  the 
defense  industrial  base 

Section  211.  Encouragement  of  Invest- 
ment in  Advanced  Manufacturing  Technolo- 
gy and  Processes; 

This  section  encourages  investment  in  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  technologies,  ad 
vanced  production  equipment,  and  advanced 
pr(X'esses  through  acquisition  policies  that 
provide  recognition  in  contract  award  deci- 
sions and  increased  allowances  for  profit  if 
the  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  supplier 
invests  in  any  such  technology,  equipment, 
or  process  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  such  contract. 

Section  212.  Recognition  of  Modernized 
Production  Systems  and  Equipment  in  Con- 
tract Award  and  Administration: 

This  section  encourages  investment  in 
modern  industrial  facilities  and  production 
systems  (Including  hardware  and  software) 
through  acquisition  policies  that  will  pro- 
vide recognition  in  contract  award  decisions, 
increased  allowances  for  profit,  and  sharing 
in  the  benefits  of  cost  savings  "  if  the  con- 
tractor, subcontractor,  or  supplier  invests  in 
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any  such  modem  industrial  facilities,  pro- 
duction systems,  or  other  modem  produc- 
tion equipment  for  use  in  the  performance 
of  such  contract. 

Section  213.  Support  for  the  Development 
and  Application  of  Critical  Technologies: 

This  section  provides  additional  authority 
through  acquisition  policies  that  will  allow 
for  the  directing  of  contracts  to  support  do- 
mestic firms  that  are  developing  and  apply- 
ing emerging  technologies  critical  to  nation- 
al defense  needs. 

Section  214,  Procurement  of  Critical  Items 
of  Supply: 

This  section  provides  additional  authority 
through  acquisition  policies  that  will  aUow 
for  a  noncompetitive  contract  award  to  at 
least  one  domestic  source  for  the  procure- 
ment of  a  critical  Item  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction, repair,  maintenance,  or  operation 
of  military  equipment. 

Part  C— Unfair  foreign  competition 

Section  221,  Evaluation  of  Offers  from 
Sources  Other  Than  Domestic  Sources: 

This  section  provides  for  the  application 
of  evaluation  factor*  to  counter  any  price 
advantage  enjoyed  by  a  nondomestlc  con- 
tractor derived  from  one  or  more  unfair  ad- 
vantages. Such  unfair  advanages  may  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  direct  or  Indi- 
rect subsidization,  exemption  from  a  law  ap- 
plicable to  a  domestic  source,  or  exemption 
from  a  statute,  regulation,  or  executive 
order  of  the  United  States  relating  to  envi- 
ronmental protection,  unfair  labor  stand- 
ards, or  subcontracting  requirements. 

Section  222,  Discouraging  Unfair  Trade 
Practices: 

This  section  provides  that  if  a  contractor 
is  found  to  have  engaged  in  one  or  more  ac- 
tivities specified  as  unfair  trade  practices, 
such  contractor  shall  be  subject  to  a  deter- 
mination of  ineligibility  for  the  award  of 
contracts  (debarment), 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  RELATED  LAWS 

Section  301.  Proceeds  from  Sale  of  Excess 
Industrial  Plant  Equipment  and  Facilities: 

This  section  makes  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  Section  204  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949" 
to  permit  the  proceeds  of  a  disposal  of  In- 
dustrial plant  equipment  or  production  fa- 
cilities to  be  deposited  Into  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Fund  established  by  Section  113 
of  the  bill. 

Section  302.  Stockpiling  of  Critical  Com- 
ponents: 

This  section  amends  Section  12  of  the 
"Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act"  to  permit  the  stockpiling  of  crit- 
ical items  essential  to  the  production, 
repair,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  major 
weapon  systems,  or  other  items  of  military 
equipment, 

TITLE  IV— DTBCTIVE  DATCS 

Section  401,  Effective  Dates: 

This  section  establishes  the  effective  date 
of  the  "Defense  Production  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1989"  as  September  30.  1989. 

Major  Sttjdies  on  the  Defense  Industrial 
Base 

The  steady  erosion  of  the  defense  Indus- 
trial and  technology  base  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  DOD.  Industry,  GAO,  and 
Congressional  reviews  since  the  mid-1970s. 
Some  of  the  major  analyses  are: 

Nov  1976.— Defense  Science  Board  Task 
Force  on  Industrial  Readiness  Flans  and 
Programs. 

1980.-Hearings  (13  days;  1796  page 
record)  by  a  specially  created  Defense  In- 
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dustrial  Base  Panel  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Dec  1980.— 77i«  Ailing  Industrial  Base:  Un- 
ready for  Crisis,  the  report  of  the  Defense 
Industrial  Base  Panel.  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Jan  1981.— Report  of  the  Defense  Science 
Board,  1980  Summer  Study  on  Industrial 
Responsiveness. 

Feb  1981.— D«/eTwe  Industrial  Base  Issues, 
a  series  of  Industry  briefings  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Jul  1981,— Ceferiorof ion  of  the  U.S.  De- 
fense Industrial  Base,  hearing  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 

Sep  \9%\.— Restoring  America's  Defense 
Industrial  Base,  hearing  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee, 

Apr  1984,— i4«se»«tns  Producfion  Capabili- 
ties and  Constraints  In  the  Defense  Industri- 
al Base,  GAO  report. 

Mar  1988.— 77ie  Defense  Technology  Base: 
Introduction  and  Overrnev),  a  special  report 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

Jul  19S8.— Bolstering  Defense  Industrial 
Competitiveness,  a  report  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Acquisition). 

Sep  1988.— Lifeline  in  Danger,  sponsored 
by  the  Air  Force  Association. 

Oct  1988.— Report  of  the  1988  Defense 
Science  Board  Study. 

May  1989,— Deterrence  in  Decay:  The 
Future  of  the  U.S.  Defense  Industrial  Base,  a 
report  by  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies. 


By    Mr.    WILSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Kerry,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr,  Dole,  and 

Mr.  LoTT): 

S.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  both 
citizen  participation  in  and  funding 
for  the  war  on  drugs  by  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
drug  war  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DRUG  WAR  BOND  ACT  OP  1989 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion's drug  problem  is  too  understated 
for  that  description.  Our  Nation's 
problem  with  illegal  drugs  has  many 
facets.  They  range  from  the  sheer 
greed  and  ruthlessness  of  drug  traf- 
fickers, both  here  and  abroad,  to  the 
poverty  and  the  inadequate  education, 
in  terms  of  the  ills  of  drug  use,  that 
permit  these  traffickers  to  prey  on  our 
yoimg  people. 

Our  Nation's  response  must  also  be 
multlfaceted,  and  yet  whatever  ap- 
proach we  take  the  success  of  any 
single  part  of  the  attack  or  aU  of  it 
clearly  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
mobilize  public  attitudes  to  focus 
public  anger  and  public  fear  because 
only  broad  public  support  can  provide 
the  impetus  to  change  attitudes,  spe- 
cifically, the  attitudes  of  those  who 
use  or  might  consider  using  illegal 
drugs,  and  equally  important,  Mr. 
President,  the  attitudes  of  politicians 
who  have  voted  tough  measures  but 
not  found  the  courage  to  make  the 
tough  budgetary  choices  in  order  to  fi- 
nance them. 

That,  unhappily,  is  the  history  of 
the  Congress.  In  1986  and  in  1988  we 
passed  what  should  have  been  very 
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useful  legislation.  But  we  wrote  bum 
checl^.  We  have  not  fully  funded  the 
activities  that  we  put  to  paper  as  nec- 
essary to  not  simply  wage  a  rhetorical 
war  on  drugs  but  a  real  one  and  to  win 
it. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  President,  last  week 
with  the  support  of  the  organization 
Citizens  for  a  Drug  Free  America. 
Congressman  Jerry  Lewis  and  I  an- 
nounced a  plan  that  will  mobilize  the 
American  public  in  the  fight  against 
drugs— the  creation  of  drug  war  bonds. 
There  are  some  in  this  body  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  World  War  II 
and  to  remember  the  war  bonds  that 
were  used  to  finance  America's  war 
effort.  Drug  war  bonds  will  not  only 
provide  a  significant  similar  means  for 
increasing  fimding  for  our  antidrug  ef- 
forts, but  they  will  also  serve  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  generate  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  the  ills  created  by  drug  traf- 
ficking and  by  the  abuse  of  drugs,  and 
they  will  give  the  public  a  far  greater 
stake  in  the  battle  Itself. 

Instead  of  simply  depending  upon 
elected  representatives  to  set  and  keep 
priorities,  and  to  fund  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  and  the  beliefs  of 
the  American  people,  this  will  actually 
allow  the  American  people  in  the  mar- 
ketplace by  investing  their  own  funds 
to  state  clearly  what  their  priority  will 
be,  and  to  put  money  behind  the  posi- 
tion that  they  show  in  virtually  every 
public  opinion  survey  in  expressing 
their  concern  for  crime  and  drugs  as 
inextricably  twin  issues  and  the  first 
issue  in  any  measurement  of  public 
concern. 

So  today  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Coats,  and  Senator  Dole,  the  Drug 
War  Bonds  Act  of  1989  as  a  companion 
measure  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Lewis.  Under  our  proposal, 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  will  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  up  to  $4  billion  in 
tax-free  bonds  with  an  interest  rate  of 
at  least  4  percent  and  a  maturity  of 
not  more  than  12  years. 

Stamps  will  also  be  issued  so  that 
children  as  they  did  in  World  War  II 
can  contribute  small  amovmts  of 
money  working  to  that  point  where 
they  can  in  fact  redeem  their  stamp 
books  for  a  bond.  Puit.hermore,  volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  war  on  drugs 
trust  fund  would  be  allowed  with  tax- 
payers electing  to  make  a  direct  pay- 
ment in  addition  to  their  other  tax 
payment  or  by  a  check-off  on  Federal 
income  tax  forms  diverting  any 
income  otherwise  due  them. 

The  fimds  raised  by  this  plan  will  be 
expended  under  the  authority  of  the 
President  by  che  drug  czar  for  enumer- 
ated programs  such  as  prison  construc- 
tion, salary  enhancements  for  Federal 
agents,  the  hiring  of  additional  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  rehabilitation, 
drug  education,  and  enhancement  of 
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the  State  Block  Grant  Law  Enforce 
ment  Program. 

Payment  of  the  interest  on  these 
bonds  and  repayment  of  principal 
when  the  bonds  are  cashed  in  will  be 
supported  from  three  sources.  First. 
from  the  contributions  made  to  it  and 
the  interest  earned  by  the  trust  fund; 
second,  from  excess  moneys  from  the 
Justice  Department's  asset  forfeiture 
fund  after  local  governments  receive 
their  share  under  the  Equitable  Shar- 
ing Program  and  after  the  seizing  Fed 
era]  agencies  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  authorized  use  of  the  money; 
and.  third,  from  appropriated  funds  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  as  may 
be  necessary.  "  I  have  in  mind  that 
these  contributions  to  a  bond  paying  4 
percent  interest  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  money  to  be  earned  on  the 
spread  between  what  is  paid.  4  per 
cent,  and  what  can  be  earned  in  the 
marketplace  by  the  Treasury  issuing 
other  kinds  of  securities. 

And  clearly.  4  percent  is  not  a  huge 
reward.  What  the  American  people 
will  t)e  asked  to  do  and  what  I  fully 
expect  they  will  do.  as  they  did  in 
World  War  II.  will  be  to  invest  in  the 
future  of  this  Nation,  to  invest  in  a 
program  that  will  adequately  finance  a 
war  on  drugs  worthy  of  the  name.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  important  or  re- 
warding investment. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Congress 
from  cutting  funding  for  antidrug  pro- 
grams in  regular  appropriations  bills— 
as  was  the  case  last  year  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  omnibus  drug  bill— I  have 
added  a  provision  making  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  any  budget  resolution 
or  appropriations  bill  that  proposes  a 
cut  in  spending  in  the  war  against 
drugs.  Sixty  votes  would  be  needed  to 
waive  the  point  of  order  in  the  Senate. 
Drug  war  bonds  can  serve  as  a 
magnet  for  public  attention.  With  the 
efforts  to  sell  the  bonds,  and  the  pub- 
licity surrounding  the  programs 
funded  by  the  money  raised,  we  will 
increase  the  public's  resolve  to  really 
meet  the  problem. 

The  war  bonds  plan  worked  in  World 
War  II,  generating  both  funds  and 
commitment  to  the  war  effort  neces 
sary  to  win.  The  stakes  are  just  as 
high  today,  though  the  enemy  is  not 
threatening  to  invade.  The  fact  is.  the 
enemy  is  already  here  on  our  streets, 
in  our  parks,  and  in  our  school  yards. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
Citizens  for  a  Drug  Free  America  and 
its  founder  and  president.  Roger 
Chapin.  for  having  inspired  the  ere 
ation  of  drug  war  bonds.  I  also  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Califor 
nia,  Jerry  Lrwis.  who  is  a  true  leader 
in  the  fight  against  illegal  drugs  and 
who  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
to  see  the  wisdom  and  potential  of  the 
drug  war  bond  proposal. 

I    urge   my   colleagues   to   carefully 
review  this  legislation,  and  I  am  hope- 


ful that  we  can  move  its  consideration 
this  year. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  1380 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I    SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Drug  War 
Bond  Act  of  1989  ' 

SEC  i   ISStAM'E  OF  l)K((;  W.AR  BONOS. 

Subchapter  I  of  chapter  31  of  title  31. 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  .sec- 
tion: 

■■^3\H.  Druit  War  H<ind» 

ai     Issuance.    The     Secretary     of     the 
Treasury  shall- 

iD  issue  Drug  War  Bonds  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and 

(2)  buy.  redeem,  and  pay  interest  on  such 
bonds. 

(b)  Limitations 

I  1 )  The  face  amount  of  obligations  issued 
under  subsection  lai  shall  not  exceed 
$4,000,000,000. 

i2i  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  issue  Drug  War  Bonds  after  the  3year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact 
ment  of  this  section,  unless  Congress  reau 
thorizes  the  issuance  of  such  bonds 

•(c)    Methods    of    Issuance.  — Drug    War 
Bonds  may  be  issued  on  an  interest -bearing 
basis,  on  a  discount  basis,  or  on  an  interest 
bearing  and  discount  basis, 
(d I  Investment  Yield. 
<1»  With  the  approval  of  the  President, 
and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  i2).  the 
Secretary  may  - 

(A)  fix  the  investment  yield  for  Drug 
War  Bonds,  and 

iBi  change  the  investment  yield  on  an 
outstanding  Drug  War  Bond,  except  that 
the  yield  on  a  Drug  War  Bond  for  a  period 
held  may  not  be  decreased  below  the  mini- 
mum yield  for  the  period  guaranteed  on  the 
date  of  issue 

I  2)  The  investment  yield  on  a  Drug  War 
Bond  shall  be  at  least  4  percent  a  year  com 
pounded  semiannually  beginning  after  the 
date  of  issue  of  the  bond  and  ending  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  l)efore  the  date  of  re- 
demption. 

■(e)  Maturity  -A  Drug  War  Bond  shall 
mature  not  more  than  12  years  from  the 
date  of  issue. 

(f)  Miscellaneous— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  for  Drug  War 
Bonds  - 

'  1 )  the  form  and  amount  of  an  issue. 
<2)  the  way  in  which  the  bonds  will  be 
issued. 

■I 3)  the  conditions  (Including  restrictions 
on  transfer)  to  which  the  bonds  will  be  sub- 
ject. 

i4i  conditions  governing  redemption  of 
the  bonds. 

"(5)  the  sales  price  and  denominations  of 
the  bonds,  and 

•■(6)  a  way  to  evidence  payments  for  or  on 
account  of  the  bond.s 

■■(g)  Participation  by  Individuals— In 
prescribing  terms  and  conditions  under  sub- 
-section  (f)  for  the  issuance  of  Drug  War 
Bonds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
seek  to  maximize  the  number  of  individual 
purchasers  of  such  bonds. 


(h)  Drug  War  Stamps.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  under  such  regulations  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  may— 

( 1 )  issue,  or  cause  to  be  Issued,  stamps,  or 
may  provide  any  other  means  to  evidence 
paymenLs  for  or  on  account  of  Drug  War 
Bonds. 

(2i  provide  for  the  exchange  of  such 
stamps  for  such  bonds,  and 

(3)  solicit  private  contributions  to  offset 
the  administrative  costs  of  issuing  such 
stamps. 

(ii  Recognition  of  Bond  Purchasers.- 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre 
scribe  a  method  of  recognizing  the  patriotic 
participation  of  purchasers  of  Drug  War 
Bonds  in  the  war  on  drugs.  Such  recognition 
may  consist  of  the  distribution  of  bumper 
sticliers.  window  decals,  or  similar  items  to 
such  purchasers. " 

SEC.  3.  EXEMPTION  OK  INTEREST  ON   DRl C   W\R 
BONDS. 

(a)  In  General -Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
136  as  section  137  and  by  inserting  after  sec 
tion  135  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC     1  l«.  INTEREST  ON  DRl  <;  WAR  BONOS. 

lai  In  General.— Gross  income  does  not 
include  any  amount  received  by  an  individ- 
ual during  the  taxable  year  as  interest  on  a 
Drug  War  Bond. 

■(bi  Drug  War  Bond  DEFINED.-For  pur 
poses  of  subsection  (a),  the  term  Drug  War 
Bond^  means  a  bond  issued  in  accordance 
with  section  3114  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code  ■ 

•  b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
.sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  last  item  and  inserting  the  following 
new  items: 

Sec.  136,  Interest  on  Drug  War  Bonds. 

Sec.  137  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 
(C)       AppLiCABiLiTV.-The       amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31 
1988. 

SE(     4    ( ONTRIBCTIONS  TO  WAR  ON  DRl'«S  TRl  ST 
ElM) 

(a)  In  General— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

■Part  IX— Designation  of  Overpayments 
AND  Contributions  to  War  on  Drugs 
Trust  Fund 

Sec  6097  Designation. 

•SEC  SOS;   DESIGNATION. 

(a)  In  General— With  respect  to  each 
taxpayers  return  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1,  such  taxpayer 
may  designate  that— 

(Da  specified  portion  (not  less  than  $1) 
of  any  overpayment  of  tax  for  such  taxable 
year,  and 

(2)  any  cash  contribution  which  the  tax 
payer  Includes  with  such  return, 

shall  be  transferred  to  the  War  on  Drugs 
Trust  Fund. 

(b)  Manner  and  Time  of  Designation —A 
designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  only 
at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the  tax 
imposed  under  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year.  Such  designation  shall  be  made  on  the 
1st  page  of  the  return. 

•(c)  Overpayment  Treated  as  Repunded.- 
Por  purposes  of  this  title,  any  overpayment 
of  tax  designated  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  treated  as  having  been  refunded  to  the 
taxpayer  as  of  the  last  date  prescribed  for 
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filing  the  return  of  tax  imposed  by  subtitle 
A  (determined  without  regard  to  exten- 
sions) or,  if  later,  the  date  the  return  is 
filed.' 

(b)  Clerical  Amemdment.— The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  time: 

■Part  IX.  Designation  of  overpayments  and 
contributions  to  War  and 
Drugs  Trust  Fund." 

(c)  AppLicABiUTY.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1988. 
but  shall  not  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  on  which  the  final  Drug 
War  Bond  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
reaches  final  maturity. 

SE(.  5.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 
trust  fund  FROM  EXCESS  MONIES 
IN  THE  ASSETS  FORFErTURE  FUND. 

(a)  Subsection  (c)  of  Section  524  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (9)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(11)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1990,  unobli- 
gated amounts  remaining  In  the  Fund  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  War  on  Drugs  Trust  Fund  established  in 
section  9511  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986, 
except  that  an  amount  not  to  ex(»ed 
$15,000,000  or,  if  determined  necessary  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  meet  specific  asset 
specific  expenses,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  previous  year's  expenditures, 
may  be  carried  forward  and  remain  avail- 
able for  the  next  fiscal  year.". 

Section  6073  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988  (Pub.  L.  100-690).  (21  U.S.C.  1509).  Is 
repealed. 

SEC.  «.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WAR  ON  DRUGS  TRUST 
FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

•SEC.  »5n.  WAR  ON  DRUGS  TRUST  FUND. 

■•(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
esUblished  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "War 
on  Drugs  Trust  Fund',  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or  credited 
to  the  War  on  Drugs  Trust  Fund  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section  or  section  9602(b). 

•(b)  Transfer  of  Funds  to  War  on  Drugs 
Trust  Fund.— There  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  War  on  Drugs  Trust  Fund— 

••(1)  amounts  equivalent  to  the  amounts 
designated  under  section  6097. 

(2)  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Drug  War 
Bonds  and  Drug  War  Stamps  under  section 
3114  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 

••(3)  amounts  made  available  from  excess 
monies  in  the  Department  of  Justice  Assets 
Forfeiture  Fund  pursuant  to  section 
524(0(11)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 

••(C)    EXPENDITURKS    FROM    TRUST    PUND.— 

Amounts  in  the  War  on  Drugs  Trust  Fund, 
shall  be  available— 

■(  1)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 

■•(A)  for  carrying  out  section  3114  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code. 

••(B)  for  paying  the  administrative  ex- 
penses Of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
directly  allocable  to— 

••(i)  modifying  the  individual  Income  tax 
return  forms  to  carry  out  section  6097, 

•■(ii)  carrying  out  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  such  Fund,  and 


•'(111)  processing  amounts  received  under 
section  6007  and  transferring  such  amounts 
to  such  Fund,  and 

"(2)  to  the  Director  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy,  operating  under  the  authority  of 
the  President— 

"(A)  for  the  construction  of  Federal 
prison  buildings  and  facilities  to  be  made 
available  in  part  for  housing  prisoners  of  a 
SUte  In  exchange  for  a  per  diem  fee  to  be 
paid  by  such  SUte  in  an  amount  based  upon 
the  costs  of  maintaining  such  prisoners  as 
well  as  other  costs. 

"(B)  for  carrying  out  recommendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  with  respect  to  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of — 

•'(1)  the  Offices  of  the  United  States  At- 
torneys. 

"(11)  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, 
•■(iii)  the  United  SUtes  Marshals  Service, 
'•(Iv)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
••(V)  the  Bvu-eau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms,  and 
•'(vi)  the  United  SUtes  Custom  Service, 
••(C)  for  supplementing  the  funds  provid- 
ed under  the  Justice  Assistance  Block  Grant 
Program  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  SUte 
and  local  drug  enforcement  activities, 

••(D)  for  the  President's  Media  Commis- 
sion on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
as  esUblished  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1986  (21  U.S.C.  1301), 

•'(E)  for  education  and  rehabiliUtion  pro- 
grams, and 

••(F)  for  demonstration  programs  such 
as— 

'•(i)  a  program  to  be  modeled  after  mili- 
tary boot  camps  for  rehabilitating  drug  of- 
fenders tmder  the  age  of  25. 

"(ID  a  program  to  provide  matching  funds 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  implement- 
ing drug  abuse  prevention  and  citizenship 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools, 

•'(111)  a  program  to  improve  the  ability  of 
local  jurisdictions  to  prosecute  and  incarcer- 
ate drug  offenders  that  would  include  feder- 
ally constructed  county  jail  or  county  re- 
gional jail  for  pre-trial  detention  and  ijost- 
convlctlon  detention. 

"(Iv)  a  3-year  program  to  provide  college 
credit  and  job  training  for  disadvantaged 
youth  in  an  In-resldency  work/study  center, 
"(v)  a  televised  drug  counseling  program 
to  broadcast  drug  abuse  treatment  Informa- 
tion and  Interactive  group  support  meetings 
and  provide  telephone  counseling  to  call-in 
viewers,  and 

"(vl)  a  program  which  addresses  the  ac- 
tivities of  violent  drug  gangs. 

■'(d)  Appropriation.— Amounts  necessary 
to  meet  expenditures  from  the  War  on 
Drugs  Trust  Fund,  as  permitted  by  law,  are 
hereby  appropriated  from  the  Fund. 

"(e)  BuDcrTARY  Treatment  of  the  Fund.- 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
receipts  of  and  expenditures  from  the  War 
on  Drugs  Trust  Fund- 

"(1)  shall  be  exempt  from  any  general 
budget  limlUtlon  imposed  by  sUtute  on  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays) 
of  the  United  SUtes  Government,  and 

"(2)  shall  be  exempt  from  any  order 
issued  imder  part  C  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
and  shall  not  be  coimted  in  calculating  the 
excess  deficit  for  purposes  of  sections  251 
and  252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  but  shaU 
be  counted  for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
deficit  under  section  3(6)  of  the  Congres- 
sional  Budget  and   Impoundment  Control 


Act  of  1974  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  imder  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  for  any  fiscal  year. ". 

(b)  Construction.- Nothing  In  any 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
considered  to  diminish  the  oversight  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Congress  under  law.  rule,  or 
regulation  with  respect  to  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  or  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Policy. 

(c)  Applicability.- The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  concerning  budget- 
ary treatment  of  the  War  on  Drugs  Trust 
Fund  shall  apply  with  respect  to  budgete  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1989. 

(d)  Policy  Concerning  Use  of  Fund.— It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  expendi- 
tures from  the  War  on  Drugs  Trust  Fund 
for  existing  Federal  anti-drug  activities 
shall  be  in  addition  to  levels  otherwise  ap- 
propriated for  such  activities. 

(e)  Clerical  Amendment.- The  Uble  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  A  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

•Sec.  9511.  War  on  Drugs  Trust  Fund." 

SEC.  7.  reports. 

(a)  Report  of  the  Secretary  op  the 
Treasury.— Not  later  than  3  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  Treasury,  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Director  of  Natlontd  Drug  Control 
Policy,  shall  develop  and  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  conUining  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  programs  es- 
Ublished by  this  Act. 

(b)  Report  of  the  Attorney  General.— 
Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining recommendations  on  the  merite  of 
privatizing  Federal  prisons. 

SEC.  8.  AVOIDANCE  OF  OFF-SETTING  REDUCTIONS 
IN  SPENDING. 

(a)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  either  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  regular  authorization  or  appro- 
priations bUl.  continuing  resolution,  or 
budget  resolution  that  proposes  spending 
for  drug  related  programs  at  levels  less  than 
the  total  esUblished  for  the  prior  fiscal  year 
plus  an  additional  amount  to  compensate 
for  inflation. 

(b)  In  the  Senate,  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of 
the  Members,  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 


By   Mr.   KASTEN  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Harkin.   Mr.    Boschwitz. 

Mr.    S'SVHS,    Mr.    Lott.    Mr. 

LuGAR,  Mr.  Pressler,    and  Mr. 

Burns): 
S.  1381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  to 
100  percent  and  make  permanent  the 
deduction  for  health  insurance  for 
self-employed  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SELF-EMPLOTKD  EQUITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Harkin, 
Boschwitz.  S'tmms,  Lott.  Lugar.  Prss- 
sler,  and  Burks.  I  today  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  will  eliminate  an 
inequity  in  our  tax  laws  and  increase 
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the  number  of  Americans  who  are  cov- 
ered by  health  insurance. 

This  bill,  the  Self-Employed  Equity 
Act  of  1989,  will  provide  a  100-percent 
tax  deduction  for  the  health  insurance 
costs  of  the  self-employed.  The  Self- 
Employed  Equity  Act  will  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
allow  self-employed  individuals,  pri- 
marily sole  proprietors  and  partners  in 
America's  smallest  businesses,  to 
deduct  the  full  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Mr.  President,  who  are  the  self-em- 
ployed? They  are  all  around  us.  The 
dairyman  in  Wisconsin,  the  farmer  in 
Iowa,  the  owners  of  the  "Mom  and 
Pop"  store  in  Mississippi,  these  are  all 
good  examples  of  self-employed  indi 
viduals.  Self-employed  businesses  are 
the  most  dynamic  sector  of  our  econo- 
my, the  home  of  the  small,  rapidly 
growing  firms  which  will  lead  us  into 
the  21st  century. 

However,  self-employed  businesses 
are  adso  the  most  precariously  bal 
anced  of  all  firms,  compensating  for  a 
lack  of  financial  resources  with  inge- 
nuity and  plain  hard  work.  Providing 
health  insurance  in  self-employed 
firms  is  a  daunting  task. 

My  legislation  will  correct  an  inequi 
ty  in  current  law  which  serves  to  fur- 
ther discourage  self-employed  business 
owners  from  offering  health  benefits 
to  their  employees.  Under  current  law. 
all  employers  can  deduct  as  a  business 
expense  the  cost  of  providing  health 
insurance  coverage  to  their  employees. 
The  owner  of  an  incorporated  business 
may  also  deduct  the  full  cost  of  his  or 
her  own  health  insurance.  However, 
self-employed  individuals  can  deduct 
only  25  percent  of  their  health  costs. 
and  even  this  meager  amount  is  due  to 
expire  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  right  and 
its  not  fair.  It's  time  to  put  an  end  to 
this  double  standard.  Why  should  the 
small  businesses  of  my  State,  or  any 
State,  be  treated  any  differently  than 
General  Motors  or  IBM?  This  is  a 
simple  matter  of  equity.  Self-employed 
businesses  should  not  be  penalized 
simply  because  they  are  small.  The 
employees  of  those  firms  have  just  as 
much  right  to  health  care  as  employ 
ees  of  the  Fortune  500.  But  because 
our  current  tax  policy  makes  health 
insurance  so  expensive  for  small  firms. 
far  too  many  individuals  are  not  of- 
fered coverage.  Current  policy  makes  a 
business  owner  who  is  considering  of- 
fering coverage  to  his  employees  re- 
consider his  decision,  and  the  employ- 
ee suffers. 

The  relationship  is  clear.  The  Joint 
Conrniittee  on  Taxation  reports  that 
77  percent  of  the  corporations  of  this 
country  offer  some  type  of  health 
plan,  while  only  29  percent  of  sole  pro- 
prietorships do.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  has  reported  that  em- 
ployers cited  the  less  generous  tax 
treatment  of  health  insurance  premi- 


ums for  unincorporated  businesses  as 
an  important  retison  for  not  offering 
coverage. 

Congress  needs  to  work  to  make  in- 
surance more  affordable.  The  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses 
reports  that  92  percent  of  businesses 
agree  that  the  cost  of  providing  health 
insurance  coverage  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. We  need  to  be  putting  incentives 
into  the  system,  not  roadblocks  to  the 
goal  of  expanding  health  care  cover- 
age. And  increasing  the  deductible 
amount  is  the  kind  of  incentive  that 
makes  sense— it  is  the  kind  of  incen- 
tive we  need.  This  change,  in  addition 
to  making  our  tax  system  more  fair, 
could  lead  to  millions  of  additional 
people  being  covered  by  health  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  many  avenues  have 
been  suggested  for  increasing  the 
availability  of  health  care;  some  are 
controversial,  some  are  expensive.  But 
no  plan  makes  more  sense  or  is  more 
fair  than  this  one.  By  enacting  the 
Self-Employed  Equity  Act,  we  will  be 
taking  a  big  step  toward  making  af- 
fordable, available  health  insurance  a 
reality.* 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'Amato.      Mr.      Kerry.      Mr. 
LrviN,      Mr.      Burdick.      Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.    LuGAR.    Mr.    Cohen,    Mr. 
Cranston.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
ExoN.   Mr.   Heflin,   Mr.   Pres- 
SLER.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.    DoDD.    Mr.    Specter.    Mr. 
Ford.     Mr.     Lautenberg.     Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.   Mr.   Coats.   Mr.   Breaux. 
Mr.   Bumpers.   Mr.   Kohl,   and 
Mr.  GoRE): 
S.  1383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  cer- 
tain employees  from  pension  minimum 
coverage   requirements:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

AMENDING  THE  DETERRED  COMPENSATION  PLAN 
PROVISIONS  or  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
amend  the  deferred  compensation 
plan  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  This  bill  seeks  to  facilitate 
the  railroad  industry— both  railroad 
management  and  labor— to  bargain 
collectively  for  cash  or  deferred  com- 
pensation arrangements  (401(k)  plans) 
on  a  union-by-union  basis. 

Many  railroad  unions  have  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  be  able  to  negoti- 
ate for  these  cash  or  deferred  compen- 
sation arrangements:  9  of  the  17  rail 
labor  organizations,  in  their  section  6 
notices  for  this  round  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, have  requested  the  establish- 
ment of  a  401(k)  plan. 

The  railroad  industry  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent than  many  other  industries  in 
our  country.  Most  industries  are  repre- 
sented by  only  one  union.  The  railroad 


industry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  17 
district  unions  operating  within  it. 

Under  current  law.  1  union's  ability 
to  negotiate  a  401(k)  plan  for  its  mem- 
bers is  affected  by  the  eligibility  of 
members  of  the  other  16  unions,  even 
though  these  employees  are  not  repre- 
sented by  the  union  negotiating  for 
the  deferred  compensation  plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing would  rectify  this  situation. 
Consistent  with  the  current  law  exclu- 
sions relating  to  union  employees  in 
sections  410(b)(3)  (A)  and  (B).  this 
provision  would  facilitate  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  of  401(k)  plans  by  al- 
lowing the  plans  to  be  tested  for  dis- 
crimination and  coverage  on  a  union- 
by-union  basis.  Under  this  proposal, 
benefit  packages  could  be  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  individual  unions. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  both 
labor  and  rail  management.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
has  found  this  proposal  to  be  revenue 
neutral. 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  an 
amendment  that  I  offered  to  last 
year's  technical  corrections  bill.  This 
amendment  enjoyed  wide  support  in 
the  Senate.  Thirty  Senators,  including 
myself,  wrote  Chairman  Bentsen  and 
Ranking  Member  Packwood  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  urging  support  of 
this  amendment.  Furthermore,  this 
amendment  was  included  in  the 
Baucus-Packwood  amendment,  and  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  one  of  many  important 
provisions  that  was  not  incorporated 
in  the  conference's  final  bill. 

It  Is  time  that  we  rectify  this  inequi- 
table situation  confronting  the  rail- 
road industry.  There  is  no  legitimate 
reason  that  labor  and  management  of 
the  railroad  Industry  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  if 
they  so  desire,  for  these  401(k)  plans 
on  a  union-by-union  basis. 

In  introducing  this  bill.  I  am  joined 
by  30  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  meritori- 
ous legislation. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
DixoN,  and  others  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation that  would  permit  union  em- 
ployees in  the  railroad  Industry  to  bar- 
gain for  401(k)  plans  on  a  union-by- 
union  bases. 

This  proposal,  endorsed  by  labor  and 
management,  would  grant  individual 
unions  the  flexibility  to  bargain  for 
the  creation  of  cash  or  deferred  com- 
pensation arrangements,  known  as 
401(k)  plans,  for  union  members. 

Seventeen  separate  unions  represent 
factions  in  the  raUroad  industry.  This 
legislation  would  give  each  union  the 
power  to  bargain  for  such  benefits  and 
to  tailor  a  plan  to  a  union's  particular 
needs:  9  of  the  17  unions  have  indicat- 
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ed  an  Interest  in  establishing  401(k) 
plans. 

The  current  Tax  Code  prevents 
unions  from  bargaining  separately  for 
cash  or  deferred  compensation  ar- 
rangements. As  a  consequence,  rail- 
road employees  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  such  plans. 

I  applaud  Senator  Dixon's  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
great  many  years,  the  employees  of 
many  Industries  in  this  country  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  for, 
and  participate  in,  401(k)  pension 
plans— but  not  the  men  and  women 
who  work  in  our  Nation's  railroad  In- 
dustry. 

The  401(k)  pension  plans  allow  em- 
ployees who  choose  to  participate  In 
the  program  to  contribute  a  percent- 
age of  their  wages  to  the  plan  on  a 
pretax  basis.  The  growth  and  income 
of  the  plan's  investments  accumulate 
on  a  tax-deferred  basis  allowing  for  a 
much  faster  buildup  of  the  partici- 
pant's pension  fund.  The  tax-favored 
treatment  of  401(k)  pension  plans  con- 
tribute greatly  to  an  employee's  ability 
to  accumulate  needed  funds  on  which 
to  plan  a  secure  retirement  when  his 
or  her  working  days  are  through. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  one  of 
the  lowest  savings  rates  of  the  indus- 
trial democracies.  This  low  savings 
rate  acts  as  an  impediment  to  faster 
capital  growth  which  the  Nation  des- 
perately needs  to  keep  pace  with  our 
economic  competitors.  As  part  of  our 
Nation's  economic  policy,  we  should 
promote  and  encourage  people  to  save 
and  Invest  for  their  future. 

Giving  railroad  employees  the  right 
to  bargain  for  401  (k)  plans,  as  so  many 
other  workers  already  have,  is  the 
right  thing  to  do  because  it  is  fair  and 
equitable;  it  is  also  the  right  thing  to 
do  because  it  encourages  savings  and 
investment,  which  Is  a  good  economic 
policy  for  an  America  which  has  been 
so  reluctant  to  save  for  her  future. 

I  therefore  ask  my  fellow  Senators 
to  join  me  In  support  of  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Dixon,  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  thereby  allowing  coUec- 
tive  bargaining  by  railroad  employees 
for  401(k)  pension  plans. 

Thank  you. 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Incuye, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick): 
S.  1384.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
direct  reimbursement  under  part  B  of 
Medicare    for    nurse    practitioner    or 
clinical  nurse  specialist  services  that 
are   provided   in   rural   areas;   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


rural  nursing  incentive  act 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Rural  Nursing 
Incentive  Act,  a  bill  that  will  provide 
direct  Medicare  payments  to  certified 
nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse 
specialists  who  provide  medical  serv- 
ices in  rural  areas.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  this  measure  Is  to  enhance  the 
availability  of  health  care  services  for 
citizens  in  rural  areas  across  this  coun- 
try. 

Today,  many  rural  Americans  are 
forgoing  essential  health  care  services 
because  physicians  and  other  health 
care  professionals  just  aren't  available 
in  their  conununities.  Although  rural 
America  is  home  to  25  percent  of  the 
population  and  33  percent  of  the  el- 
derly, only  12  percent  of  our  Nation's 
physicians  reside  in  rural  areas.  As 
more  of  our  small,  rural  hospitals  are 
threatened  with  closure.  It  becomes  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  rural  communi- 
ties to  attract  and  retain  physicians. 
This  means  that  many  families  resid- 
ing In  rural  States  like  South  Dakota 
must  worry  whether  a  physician  will 
be  available  should  a  medical  emergen- 
cy arise. 

To  address  this  rural  physician 
shortage,  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  improve  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps,  a  program  that  was  success- 
ful in  placing  hundreds  of  physicians 
In  many  rural  conununities  and  Indian 
reservations  across  this  country.  I  view 
this  legislation  as  one  step  in  improv- 
ing access  to  health  care  for  our  Na- 
tion's rural  citizens.  Another  impor- 
tant step  we  must  take  is  one  to  en- 
hance our  strategies  to  better  utilize 
other  health  care  professionals,  like 
nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse 
specialists,  in  rural  areas. 

The  growth  of  nurse  practitioners 
and  clinical  nurse  specialists  occurred, 
largely,  in  response  to  the  limited  ac- 
cessibility of  basic  medical  services  In 
rural  areas  where  primary  care  physi- 
cians were  reluctant  to  locate.  In  fact, 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  early  train- 
ing programs  for  nurse  practitioners 
and  clinical  nurse  specisJists  was  to 
improve  access  to  primary  health  care 
for  people  in  areas  without  enough 
physicians.  Today,  many  nurse  practi- 
tioners and  clinical  nurse  specialists 
with  advanced  training  in  geriatric 
care  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  provide  care  for  a  rural  elderly  pop- 
ulation with  chronic  health  problems. 

Because  of  their  advanced  clinical 
training,  nurse  practitioners  and  clini- 
cal nurse  specialists  are  licensed  to 
perform  medical  duties  beyond  those 
of  traditional  nurses  and  can  assume 
responsibility  for  most  of  the  primary 
care  services  usually  performed  by 
physicians.  Studies  indicate  that  be- 
tween 75  and  80  percent  of  adult  pri- 
mary care  services  could  be  performed 
by  nurse  practitioners  and  clinical 
nurse  specialists. 


An  OTA  study  entitled  the  Cost  and 
Effectiveness  of  Nurse  Practitioners, 
found  that  nurse  practitioners  and 
clinical  nurse  specialists  provide  care 
that  is  equivalent  in  quality  to  the 
care  provided  by  physicians  for  similar 
problems.  Studies  also  suggest  that 
nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse 
specialists  are  particularly  adept  at 
conununicating  effectively  with  pa- 
tients. Moreover,  nurse  practitioners 
and  clinical  nurse  sisecialists  continue 
to  rate  very  high  in  patient  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  providing  quality  care, 
nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse 
specialists  are  cost-effective.  Recogniz- 
ing this  povaX,,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's CHAMPUS  program  has  for 
more  than  a  decade  provided  direct  re- 
imbursement to  nurse  practitioners. 
Currently,  15  States  have  passed  legis- 
lation requiring  health  insurers  to  re- 
imburse nurse  practitioners  directly 
for  their  services.  These  States  recog- 
nize the  potential  cost-savings  that 
can  be  passed  on  to  their  resident 
through  utilization  of  nurse  practi- 
tioner and  clinical  niu'se  specialist 
services. 

The  poor  and  elderly  In  South 
Dakota  like  other  rural  States  are  es- 
pecially dependent  on  the  services  of 
nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse 
specialists.  Many  residents  of  isolated 
rural  communities  forgo  essential  pri- 
mary care  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  travel  the  distance  required  to  see  a 
family  physician. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  recognizes  that  better  utiliza- 
tion of  certified  nurse  practitioners 
and  cllnicsd  nurse  specialists  in  rural 
areas  will  help  fill  these  gaps  In  our 
health  care  system.  Under  direct  Medi- 
care reimbursement,  nurse  practition- 
ers and  clinical  nurse  specialists  prac- 
ticing independently  could  provide  es- 
sential primary  care  services  to  meet 
the  primary  health  care  needs  of  resi- 
dents in  rural  communities. 

There  is  growing  support  for  the 
concept  of  providing  Medicare  reim- 
bursement to  nurse  practitioners  and 
clinical  nurse  specialists  in  rural  areas. 
In  a  June  16  letter  to  Senator  Llotd 
Bentsen,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Conamittee,  48  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Rural  Health  Caucus 
expressed  support  for  providing  direct 
Medicare  reimbursement  to  nurse 
practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialists in  rural  areas.  Nearly  half  of 
the  members  In  this  Senate  Chamber 
recognize  the  nurse  practitioners  and 
clinical  nurse  specialists  are  an  impor- 
tant provider  of  primary  care  services 
to  the  high  proportion  of  elderly  who 
live  in  rural  areas. 

For  years,  nursing  professionals 
have  shared  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding medical  care  services  in  rural 
areas  across  this  country.  It  is  time 
that    Medicare    recognize,    like    other 
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third-party  payers,  the  quality  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  care  nurse  practi- 
tioners and  clinical  nurse  specialists 
provide.  Most  importantly,  the  elderly 
who  reside  in  rural  areas  across  this 
country  should  not  be  denied  access  to 
essential  primary  care  services  provid- 
ed by  nurse  practitioners  and  clinical 
nurse  specialists.  As  we  look  ahead  to 
health  care  in  the  1990's.  it  is  critical 
that  we  develop  health  care  policies 
that  effectively  utilize  the  professional 
skills  of  both  physicians  and  nurse 
practitioners. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Rural  Nursing  Incdttive  Act  or  1989 

CURRDTT  LAW 

Nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialists are  registered  nurses  who  hold  a 
master's  degree  in  a  nursing  specialty  such 
as  geronotology.  pediatrics,  women's  health 
and  famiily  medicine.  Because  of  their  aid- 
vanced  education,  nurse  practitioners  and 
clinical  nurse  specialists  are  licensed  to  per 
form  medical  duties  beyond  those  of  tradi- 
tional nurses  and  can  assume  responsibility 
for  many  of  the  primary  care  services  usual- 
ly provided  by  physicians.  Nurse  practition- 
ers and  clinical  nurse  specialists  must  be  li 
censed  by  the  state  which  they  work.  Most 
state  laws  allow  nurse  practitioners  and  din 
ical  nurse  specialists  to  work  "in  collabora 
tion"  with  a  physician. 

Today,  nurse  practitioners  and  clinical 
nurse  specialists  do  not  receive  reimburse- 
ment from  Medicare  when  they  provide 
medical  services  to  the  elderly.  However,  an 
exemption  has  been  granted  to  those  nurse 
practitioners  who  provide  services  In  rural 
health  care  clinics.  These  nurse  praciition 
ers  are  eligible  to  receive  Medicare  pay 
ments  indirectly  When  a  nurse  practitioner 
provides  care  in  a  rural  health  care  clinic, 
the  Medicare  payment  for  his/her  service 
goes  to  the  clinic  rather  than  the  nurse 
practitioner. 

DASCHLE  PROPOSAL 

Senator  Daschle's  bill  would  provide 
direct  Medicare  payments  to  certified  nurse 
practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  specialists 
who  provide  services  in  rural  areas.  Direct 
Medicare  payments  would  enable  certified 
nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  spe 
clalists  to  set  up  independent  practices  in 
rural  areas.  Below  are  the  specifications  for 
Senator  Daschle's  proposal: 

Certified  nurse  practitioners  and  clincal 
nurse  specialists  who  provide  services  in 
rural  areas  would  receive  direct  Medicare  re- 
imbursement for  the  services  they  are  li- 
censed to  perform  in  the  state  in  which  they 
work. 

Services  would  be  reimbursed  at  an 
amount  equal  to  75%  of  the  prevailing 
charge  in  the  area  for  the  services  of  partici- 
pating physicians. 

Certified  nurse  practitioners  and  clinical 
nurse  specialists  who  receive  Medicare  reim- 
bursement will  be  required  to  take  assign- 
ment. 

Beneficiaries  wUl  not  be  required  to  pay  a 
copayment  for  services  provided  by  a  certi- 
fied nurse  practitioner  or  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialist. 


RATIONALE 

Today,  many  rural  Americans  are  forgoing 
essential  health  care  services  because  physi- 
cians and  other  health  care  professionals 
just  aren't  available  in  their  communities. 
As  more  of  our  small,  rural  hospitals  are 
threatened  with  closure  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  rural  communities  to  at- 
tract and  retain  physicians. 

Senator  Daschle's  bill  recognizes  that 
better  utilization  of  certified  nurse  practi- 
tioners and  clinical  nurse  specialists  in  rural 
areas  will  help  fill  these  ga[)s  in  our  health 
care  system.  Under  direct  Medicare  reim- 
bursement, nurse  practitioners  and  clinical 
nurse  specialists  practicing  independently 
could  provide  essential  primary  care  services 
to  meet  the  primary  health  care  needs  of 
residents  in  rural  communities.* 


By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cochran,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 

Mr.  Graham): 
S.  1385.  A  bill  to  establish  a  tropical 
cyclone  reconnaissance,  surveillance, 
and  research  program  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

TROPICAL  CYCLONE  RECONNAISSANCE. 
SURVEILLANCE.  AND  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  Without 
a  doubt,  hurricanes  and  severe  storms 
are  among  the  most  immfhent  and  de- 
structive forces  in  all  of  nature.  For 
months  each  year,  severe  storms 
threaten  our  Nation.  Each  year  some 
of  our  cities  and  towns  are  victims  of  a 
combination  of  wind  and  rain  that 
often  leaves  an  area  looking  like  a  war 
zone  after  the  battle. 

Fortunately,  much  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property  has  been  pre- 
vented by  early  warning  systems.  'The 
successful  teamwork  of  NOAA  weath- 
er forecasters  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Hurricane  Hunter  reconnais- 
sance flights  have  given  our  citizens 
the  fighting  chance  they  need  to  be 
prepared. 

The  bill  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  I  propose  today,  is 
a  companion  to  H.R.  2479,  introduced 
by  Representative  Tom  Lewis.  This 
bill  was  initiated  after  much  biparti- 
san administrative  effort,  and  is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  the  present  and 
highly  successful  partnership  between 
NOAA  forecasting  and  military  recon- 
naissance flights  is  allowed  to  continue 
uninterrupted. 

The  Administrator  of  NOAA  and 
prominent  weather  forecasters  have 
made  clear  that  hurricanes  cannot  be 
accurately  tracked  without  use  of 
manned  reconnaissance  flights,  and 
that  NOAA  does  not  have  the  infra- 
structure to  properly  handle  the 
number  of  WC-130's  and  crews  neces- 
sary to  do  the  job.  Satellite  technology 
was  once  thought  sufficient  to  replace 
marmed  flights,  and  has  proven  help- 
ful, but  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  Hurri- 
cane Hunters,  and  is  particularly  in- 
sufficient where  islands  are  present  to 
complicate  storm  movement. 


Last  year,  during  Hurricane  Chris, 
satellite  data  incorrectly  showed  the 
center  of  the  hurricane  to  be  114  miles 
off  of  the  Florida  coast.  In  actuality, 
however,  the  destructive  forces  of  a 
major  hurricane  were  a  mere  58  miles 
from  the  citizens  of  Florida.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Hurricane  Hunter  crews 
correctly  fixed  the  storm's  center  and 
the  National  Hurricane  Center  provid- 
ed correct  information  as  usual.  This 
incident  was  too  close  for  comfort  and 
the  difference  in  warning  time  could 
have  meant  the  difference  between 
life  and  death.  Of  course,  satellite  data 
alone  becomes  even  more  pressing  and 
even  more  dangerous  when  like  today, 
due  to  break-downs,  only  one  of  these 
satellites  is  operational  for  the  entire 
United  States,  including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  and  all  of  the  territories. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  giving 
our  constituents  an  early  warning  of  a 
severe  storm  and  giving  them  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  prepare  is  one  of  the 
most  basic  and  important  protective 
duties  the  Federal  Government  can 
fulfill.  There  is  no  more  truly  biparti- 
san issue  than  the  weather  itself,  and 
the  history  of  the  Hurricane  Hunters 
shows  that  there  is  no  unit  with  a 
more  proud  tradition  nor  any  unit 
that  is  more  popular  with  the  public. 
Yet,  each  year  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  must  go  through  the 
process  of  passing  legislation,  and  the 
President  must  sign  it,  to  keep  this 
vital  service  in  business.  Its  cost  is  very 
small  for  the  protection  it  provides 
and,  in  relief  funds  alone,  think  of  the 
dollar  savings  early  warnings  provide 
by  giving  people  time  to  get  boats  out 
of  the  water,  board  houses,  build  flood 
walls  and,  most  importantly,  leave 
town. 

This  is  an  issue  of  national  security, 
and  early  warnings  from  severe  storms 
deserve  every  bit  as  much  teamwork 
and  combined  forces  as  the  war  on 
drugs  or  national  emergencies.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses, and  as  one  whose  home  sits  on 
the  Mississippi  coast,  I  can  tell  you 
that  people  have  just  as  much  fear  of 
a  hurricane  than  they  do  for  the 
forces  of  any  hostile  nation. 

Manned  reconnaissance  flights  to- 
gether with  satellite  and  other  weath- 
er forecasting  technology— "A  stitch  in 
time  does  save  nine."  Since  we've  al- 
ready got  an  effective,  fiscally  sound 
program,  let's  improve  on  it  if  we  can, 
but  above  all  let's  keep  a  good  thing 
going.  And,  let's  keep  it  going  for  more 
than  just  1  year  at  the  time.» 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,    Mr.    Cohen,    and    Mr. 
Dant-orth): 
S.  1386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social   Security   Act   to   preserve 
payment  for  daytime  habilitation  serv- 
ices under  such  title:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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PAYMENT  FOR  DAYTIME  HABILITATIOR  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  president,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill,  along  with 
Senators  Riegle,  Cohen,  and  Dan- 
roRTH  that  will  help  preserve  a  range 
of  Important  commimity-based  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram for  mentally  retarded  and  other 
developmentally  disabled  persons. 

In  some  19  States,  my  home  State  of 
Arkansas  among  them,  the  Medicaid 
Program  is  providing  what  are  called 
habilitative  services  to  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  developmentally  dis- 
abled persons.  These  services  are  usu- 
ally provided  to  persons  living  at  home 
or  in  small  community-based  settings, 
and  are  designed  to  enable  those  re- 
ceiving them  to  attain  their  highest 
level  of  functioning— in  other  words, 
to  help  them  to  live  as  independently 
and  fully  as  possible.  Habilitation  serv- 
ices include  training  in  the  skills  of 
daily  living,  such  as  dressing  and  per- 
sonal hygiene,  and  socialization  skills. 
They  can  also  include  prevocational  or 
vocational  training,  which  teach  the 
skills  necessary  to  learn  and  perform  a 
job. 

Because  most  Medicaid  funding  for 
care  for  the  developmentally  disabled 
is  for  institutional  care,  day  habilita- 
tion services  are  particularly  impor- 
tant, as  they  provide  community-based 
care.  Although  the  Medicaid  section 
2176  waiver  program  offers  communi- 
ty-based care  for  this  population,  the 
day  habilitation  services  that  are  reim- 
bursable under  Medicaid's  clinic  serv- 
ices or  rehabilitative  services  option 
can  be  provided  without  most  of  the 
strings  that  are  attached  to  the  2176 
waivers.  These  services  have  proven  to 
be  extremely  successful  in  Arkansas, 
where  they  have  been  provided  since 
1983,  presently  serving  approximately 
1,700  very  disabled  people.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration [HCFA]  has  recently 
taken  steps  to  stop  fimding  for  day  ha- 
bilitation services  except  in  an  institu- 
tional setting  or  under  a  2176  waiver 
program. 

In  May,  the  Arkansas  Department  of 
Himian  Services  received  a  letter  from 
HCFA  stating  that  the  State's  Medic- 
aid plan  for  the  provision  of  these 
services  under  the  clinic  option  "ap- 
pears to  have  been  inappropriately  ap- 
proved." In  a  January  letter  written  to 
the  Maine  Department  of  Human 
Services,  HCFA  states  that  they  are 
reviewing  "the  circumstances  under 
which  habilitation  services  are  reim- 
burseable  under  Medicaid"  in  regions 
across  the  country.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  Arkansas  and  Maine  are 
the  only  States  which  have  received 
official  notices  of  disallowance  to  date. 
However,  there  appears  to  be  little 
question  that  HCFA  intends  to  prohib- 
it the  provision  of  these  services  in  all 
the  States  that  are  currently  providing 
them  under  the  clinic  or  rehabilitation 
option.    In   other   words,   HCFA   will 


only  allow  the  provision  of  these  serv- 
ices in  institutions  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded [ICP/B^Rs]  and  imder  the  2176 
waiver  program. 

HCFA's  rationale  for  this  disapprov- 
al is  that  "there  is  no  basis  for  funding 
specialized  habilitative  services  de- 
signed to  aid  the  development  of  the 
mentally  retarded  imder  the  defini- 
tions of  clinic  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices. •  •  •"  This  is  stated  despite  the 
fact  that  these  services  have  been  ap- 
proved by  HCFA  in  several  States.  In 
fact,  Arkansas,  with  HCFA's  approval, 
has  been  providing  day  habilitation 
services  under  the  clinic  option  for 
nearly  6  years.  The  denial  of  Federal 
fimds  for  these  services  means  a  loss 
of  $8.5  million  to  Arkansas,  which  is  a 
sum  of  money  our  State  coffers  can 
clearly  not  absorb.  This  backdoor  ap- 
proach, which  circumvents  the  normal 
process  of  publishing  notice  of  major 
policy  changes  in  the  Federal  Register, 
would  mean  the  disruption  of  vitally- 
needed  services  to  thousands  of  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  developmen- 
tally disabled  citizens  across  the  coun- 
try. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  from  denying  Medicaid  pay- 
ment for  day  habilitation  and  related 
services  prior  to  October  1,  1992  for 
those  States  with  plans  approved  on  or 
before  June  30,  1989.  It  would  also  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  promulgate  a 
regulation,  following  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule-making  and  a  period  of  at 
least  60  days  for  public  comment,  that 
specifies  the  types  of  day  habilitation 
services  that  a  State  may  cover,  and 
the  requirements  for  that  coverage. 
Because  this  bill  concerns  those  serv- 
ices which  are  currently  available,  and 
does  not  represent  any  expansion,  it  is 
budget  neutral.  Senator  Cohen  intro- 
duced a  related  bill  on  Tuesday,  of 
which  I  am  an  original  cosponsor,  that 
takes  a  slightly  different,  but  comple- 
mentary, approach  to  this  problem.  It 
would  allow  States  to  expand  their 
2176  waivers  to  include  those  persons 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  loss  of 
these  services. 

My  bill  would  give  those  States  with 
existing  day  habilitation  services  pro- 
grams under  the  clinic  or  rehabilita- 
tion option  the  opportimity  to  pre- 
serve their  programs,  at  least  for  the 
next  3  years.  It  is  my  hope  that  by 
that  time,  we  in  Congress  will  have 
carefully  considered  reforms  to  the 
way  that  Medicaid  cares  for  the  devel- 
opmentally disabled. 

The  developmentally  disabled  and 
their  families  should  have  a  broad 
range  of  options— in  the  community 
and  in  institutions— available  to  them. 
The  current  Medicaid  Program  pro- 
vides little  outside  of  the  institution, 
and  HCFA's  recent  actions  further  en- 
trench the  Medicaid  FYogram's  Institu- 
tional bias.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


join  me  in  supporting  this  important, 
community-based  program.* 


By   Mr.   HARKIN  (for   himself. 
Mr.    Leahy,    Mr.    Ldgar,    Mr. 
CoiTRAD,      Mr.      Glbhm,      Mr. 
Durenberger,     Mr.     Daschle, 
Mr.  BuRoiCK,  Mr.  Matsuhaga, 
Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.   1387.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  re- 
search program  for  the  modification 
of  plants  and  plant  materials,  focusing 
on  the  development  and  production  of 
new  marketable  industrial  and  com- 
mercial products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ALTERNATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
RESEARCH  ACT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors Leahy,  Lugar,  Conrad,  Glenn, 
Durenberger,  Daschle,  Burdick,  Mat- 
stTNAGA,  Bond,  and  I  are  pleased  to  in- 
troduce today  the  Alternative  Agricul- 
tural I»roducts  Research  Act  of  1989. 
Our  bill  would  authorize  a  major  re- 
search program  designed  to  explore 
the  modification  of  plants  and  plant 
materials  to  make  possible  the  devel- 
opment of  new  marketable  industrial 
and  conMnercial  products.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  research  that  is 
necessary  to  diversify  agriculture, 
thereby  reducing  surpluses,  increasing 
farm  profits,  reducing  Federal  crop 
subsidies  and  other  Government  agri- 
cultural assistance  program  costs.  It  is 
intended  to  be  an  aggressive,  positive 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  the  over- 
production of  traditional  commodities 
and  the  periodic  shut-down  of  major 
portions  of  our  agricultural  "factory." 

For  some  time,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  been  interested  in 
encouraging  diversification  in  the  agri- 
cultural economy.  It  is  the  intent  of 
this  act  to  facilitate  this  process 
through  a  substantial,  accelerated 
R&D  program. 

Senators  Leahy  and  Lugar,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  have  been 
strong  advocates  of  the  goals  ex- 
pressed in  this  legislation  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that  they  have  cospon- 
sored  this  measure.  Senator  Conrad, 
who  chaired  the  Research  Subcommit- 
tee in  the  last  Congress,  has  taken  a 
special  interest  in  this  area.  He  has  in- 
troduced legislation  complementary  to 
this  measure  relating  to  the  commer- 
cialization of  nonfood  agricultural 
products.  Senator  Bond,  who  was  the 
ranking  member  in  the  last  Congress 
is  also  a  cosponsor.  Senator  Glenn  has 
long  been  active  in  this  area  and  has 
shown  tremendous  leadership.  Senator 
Daschle,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  with  jurisdiction  over 
this  measure  has  also  been  very  sup- 
portive and  is  a  cosponsor.  Many  other 
Senators  are  actively  promoting  this 
concept. 
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In  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
bill  similar  to  the  measure  I  am  pro- 
posing today.  That  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  but.  unfortunately.  It  met 
some  difficulty  in  the  House.  A 
number  of  changes  have  been  made 
that  should  address  the  concerns  that 
were  raised  by  Members  of  the  other 
body. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
agricultural  factory,  with  its  level  of 
technology,  superior  natural  resource 
base,  and  the  amazing  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  American  farmer,  can 
outproduce  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  combined.  Such  a  re- 
ality is  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse. 
The  blessing,  of  course,  is  that  we  can 
meet  all  of  our  Nation's  food  and  fiber 
needs  with  ease  and  at  a  low  cost.  The 
down  side  is  that  we  can.  and  do.  over 
produce.  The  result  has  been  the  low 
ering  of  the  value  of  both  our  com 
modities  and  our  land. 

In  the  long  term,  the  agricultural 
problem  is  more  than  a  question  of 
production  levels  or  of  export  markets. 
It  is  also  a  problem  of  insufficient  di- 
versification. We  lack  diversification  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  where  only 
a  few  commodities  are  produced.  We 
also  lack  diversification  in  the  range  of 
end  uses  for  which  our  agricultural 
commodities  might  be  used. 

As  our  capacity  to  produce  tradition 
al  commodities  such  as  corn  or  soy 
t>eans  increases,  our  farmers  face 
three  choices.  First,  there  can  be 
greater  and  greater  levels  of  produc- 
tion in  excess  of  demand,  but  this 
means  lower  prices  that  will  not  cover 
the  costs  of  production.  Second,  we 
can  leave  part  of  our  farmland  idle 
Or.  we  can  find  new  uses  for  our  crops. 
I  believe  that  the  last  option  is  the 
best  solution.  It  is  a  solution  that  will 
take  many  years  to  implement.  This 
bill  would  get  us  on  the  right  track 
and  help  to  move  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

USDA  is  all  too  often  directed  at  inv 
proving  yields  of  existing  crops.  While 
it  is  important  to  remain  competitive, 
we  must  recognize  the  problems  that 
go  along  with  overproduction.  During 
the  last  Congress,  we  gathered  testi- 
mony showing  that  the  USDA  re 
search  budget  is  minimally  oriented 
toward  finding  new  commercial  and  in 
dustrial  products  from  agricultural 
materials.  This  bill  would  change  that. 

I  see  a  day  when  new  plants  will  be 
designed  for  specific  end  uses,  or  proc 
ess  conditions.  Most  of  these  plants 
will  still   be   used  for  the  traditional 
purposes— human  or  animal  food  and 
other    current    uses.    But.    something 
extra  would  be  added  so  that  commod 
ities  could   be   used   to   produce   new. 
high-value  products.  I  believe  it  will  be 
possible,  with  the  mapping  of  the  ge- 
netic  structure   of  com.   wheat,   soy 
beans  and  other  feedstocks,  to  bioengi- 
neer  new  industrial  oils,  new  proteins, 
and  new  chemicals.  This  type  of  diver 


sification  is  necessary  to  set  the  stage 
for  a  more  competitive  agricultural 
system. 

The  development  of  these  new  tech- 
nologies for  agriculture  will  require 
new  knowledge.  Systematic  develop- 
ments of  new  plants  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  existing  plants  to  produce  new 
products  is  now  within  our  capability. 
What  is  needed  is  a  large  scale,  mul- 
tiyear  research  program  directed 
toward  the  ultimate  development  of  a 
more  diverse  agricultural  system. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  $10  mil- 
lion research  initiative  in  1990.  $20 
million  in  1991,  $30  million  in  1992. 
$50  million  in  1933  and  $75  million  for 
the  following  15  years.  The  amount  of 
funding  suggests  the  scope  of  the 
problems  to  be  tackled.  The  length  of 
the  authorisation  implies  the  need  for 
a  sustained  effort  over  a  period  of  time 
sufficient  to  study  and  engineer  a 
number  of  new  agricultural  products. 

It  is  the  goal  of  this  legislation  to 
create  a  healthier  rural  economy  and  a 
stronger  American  industry  by  ex- 
panding the  marketplace  for  agricul- 
tural materials.  Creating  new  materi- 
als is  important.  But.  it  does  no  eco- 
nomic good  if  those  new  materials  sit 
on  the  shelf.  The  research  authorized 
by  this  bill  would  encompass  the  fun- 
damental research  necessary  to  have 
the  knowledge  to  create  a  product  and 
the  specific  applied  research  to  devel 
op  a  specific  plant  modification,  the 
purification  of  plant  materials  and  all 
of  the  processes  needed  to  bring  new 
products  into  existence  at  an  economi- 
cally viable  cost  including  research  on 
the  methods  of  producing  the  material 
in  commerical  quantities  and  problems 
that  farmers  may  have  in  cultivating  a 
new  crop,  and  the  characterization  of 
new  materials.  Only  commercialization 
would  remain. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  goal  of 
finding  new  alternative  uses  for  crops 
is  a  goal  of  government-funded  re- 
search in  many  countries  overseas. 
Many  countries  have  established  sub- 
stantial applied  research  projects  to 
find  new  uses  for  their  crops.  And,  if 
they  accomplish  that  task,  in  many 
areas,  that  success  may  place  us  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage. 

It  is  time  to  greatly  expand  biotech- 
nology and  bioprocessing  research.  It 
IS  time  to  make  the  best  use  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  resources;  Its  farm 
land.  ThLs  bill  sets  that  process  in 
motion. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  about  the 
cost  of  agricultural  assistance  pro- 
grams and  how  even  a  relatively  small 
increase  in  farm  prices  would  save  the 
Treasury  billions  of  dollars. 

We  must  mobilize  the  incredible  ad- 
vances that  have  occurred  in  biotech- 
nology, chemistry,  and  in  other  fields 
to  create  a  whole  new  range  of  prod- 
ucts that  farmers  will  produce  or  that 
can  be  made  from  agricultural  materi- 
als. These  products  will  not  be  a  some- 


what different  food,  a  new  improved 
version  that  can  stay  on  the  shelf  for  a 
longer  period  or  be  a  somewhat  better 
animal  feed,  something  that  one 
farmer  can  produce  that  will  simply 
squeeze  the  producers  of  another  farm 
product.  We  can  create  new  products 
that  will  be  used  in  industry  and  in 
general  commerce.  I  am  talking  about 
industrial  oils,  biodegradable  plastics, 
and  a  host  of  other  materials  that  can 
come  directly  from  plants  or  be  manu- 
factured from  plant  products. 

Perhaps  the  largest  area  of  applica- 
tion for  new  products  would  be  in  the 
production  of  alternatives  to  petrole- 
um-based products.  A  plant  oil  could 
be  developed  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  plastics,  lubricating  oils,  and  as 
a  source  of  energy.  If  acetate  could  be 
made  from  corn  rather  than  fossil 
fuels,  we  would  be  talking  about  using 
22.000  square  miles  of  com  for  this 
purpose.  Now.  I  do  not  expect  that  to 
happen  soon.  I  do  not  expect  a  com- 
plete takeover  of  the  market.  But,  I 
believe  that  we  can.  in  a  decade,  start 
to  see  a  fair  share  of  that  market  go  to 
corn. 

The  importance  of  developing  new 
modifications  of  plants,  new  uses  for 
plant  materials  and  even  new  types  of 
plants  is  obvious  when  one  considers 
the  extensive  acreage  in  the  United 
States  that  is  being  placed  in  the  set- 
aside  program  or  the  agricultural  con- 
servation reserve.  A  major  portion  of 
our  agricultural  factory  is  shut  down. 
Although  it  is  possible  that  some  ca- 
lamity might  require  that  this  acreage 
be  brought  into  production  for  tradi- 
tional commodities,  it  is  highly  unlike- 
ly that  there  will  be  a  need  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  production  of 
traditional  crops  over  the  long  term.  It 
is  time  to  consider  those  types  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  products  that 
our  country  needs  and  to  utilize  our 
expertise  in  molecular  biology  to  de- 
velop new  crops  that  could  be  grown 
on  lands  not  currently  needed  for  tra- 
ditional commodities. 

This  research  effort  could  provide 
the  equivalent  of  a  new  major  crop  for 
the  Corn  Belt  like  we  saw  with  the  in- 
troduction of  soybeans.  Other  parts  of 
the  country  would  also  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  in  the  same  way. 

I  believe  that  the  logic  of  significant- 
ly increasing  research  and  other  ef- 
forts in  this  area  has  become  clear  in 
the  2  years  since  I  introduced  similar 
legislation. 

I  am  pleased  that  both  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Yeutter  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Education 
and  Research,  Charles  Hess,  have  both 
indicated  support  for  increasing  funds 
in  this  area. 

I  note  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  is  pro- 
posing report  language  directing  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  to  make 
progress   toward   redirecting  $50  mil- 
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lion  to  nonfood  product  research  as 
funds  become  available  from  other 
commitments.  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  strong  statements  being  made  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  this 
subject.  Such  a  shift  will  take  a 
number  of  years  to  implement  and  it 
may  not  occur  without  a  specific  au- 
thorization. I  believe  that  we  should 
pass  this  measure  to  ensure  that  there 
will  be  an  administrative  structure 
that  can  most  effectively  implement 
this  important  priority. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BILL  PROVIDE  rOR? 

The  bill  establishes  a  board  with 
representatives  from  USDA,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

This  board  is  to  establish  likely  suc- 
cessful targets  for  research.  It  will  ex- 
amine proposals  for  the  research, 
make  recommendations  for  funding 
and  follow  the  progress  of  the  re- 
search. Individual  applications  will  be 
reviewed  by  peer  review  committees 
which  will  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  board. 

The  research  is  to  cover  the  develop- 
ment of  the  product  from  needed  fun- 
damental research  to  the  most  specific 
applied  research  marketplace.  All  too 
often  basic  research  is  done  and  it 
simply  sits  on  the  scientist's  shelf.  Re- 
search under  this  program  is  designed 
to  produce  results  that  can  be  taken 
into  the  field  and  used. 

Projects  are  to  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  six  criteria: 

First,  what  is  the  prospect  of  devel- 
oping the  technologies  that  will  allow 
us  to  provide  an  economically  viable 
quantity  of  the  new  product; 

Second,  the  size  of  the  potential 
market  for  the  new  product.  We  need 
to  find  products  that  will  take  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  acres  to  produce 
the  material  and  we  will  want  a 
market  that  can  make  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  worthwhile; 

Third,  the  likely  impact  on  reducing 
Federal  crop  subsidies  and  other  agri- 
cultural assistance  program  costs; 

Fourth,  the  lack  of  available  non- 
Pederal  funding  sources; 

F^fth,  the  likely  positive  impact  on 
resource  conservation  and  the  environ- 
ment; and. 

Sixth,  the  likely  ability  to  help  small 
farms  and  communities  near  the  af- 
fected agricutural  areas. 

Each  project  may  be  undertaken  by 
colleges  and  universities,  private  com- 
panies. Federal  research  labs  or  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  How- 
ever, in  many  cases,  contracts  would 
go  to  a  consortium  of  organizations 
that  can  conduct  the  necessary  re- 
search to  bring  a  new  product  to  the 
marketplace. 

Through  cooperation  with  industry, 
products  that  have  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  economic  development  can  be 
identified.  Through  cooperation  of  the 
best  scientists  in  our  colleges,  universi- 
ties.   Federal   agencies,   and   industry 
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these  projects  can  be  addressed  in  a 
manner  that  will  assure  success. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  can  truly 
change  the  face  of  rural  America.  It 
can  make  farming  profitable  again 
without  Government  assistance.  And, 
it  can  help  to  reduce  our  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Alternative  Agricultural  F»roducts  Re- 
search Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1387 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECriON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Alternative 
Agricultural  Products  Research  Act  of 
1989'. 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purtxtse  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  authorize  research  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  plants,  and  plant  materials,  and  asso- 
ciated research,  in  order  to  develop  and 
produce  marketable  products  other  than 
food,  feed  or  traditional  forest  or  fiber  prod- 
ucts; and 

(2)  to  establish  an  independent  New  Prod- 
ucts Research  Board  to  advise  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Science  and 
Education,  with  respect  to  selection  criteria 
for,  and  scientific  feasibility  of.  prospective 
research  projects  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINrriONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Assistant  secretary.— The  term  "As- 
sistant Secretary"  means  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  Science  and  Educa- 
tion. 

(2)  Board.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
New  Products  Research  Board  established 
under  section  4. 

(3)  Development.— The  term  "develop- 
ment" means  targeted  research,  including 
fundamental  research  and  applied  research 
necessary  to  make  a  product  available  for 
the  marketplace  and  necessary  research  on 
the  plant  or  modification  of  plant  materials, 
new  methods,  if  any,  needed  to  cultivate  the 
plant,  the  commercial  separation  and  purifi- 
cation of  the  new  product,  and  any  research 
on  the  uses  of  the  new  product. 

(4)  New  product.— The  term  "new  prod- 
uct" means  an  item  developed  through  a  re- 
search project  that  is  primarily  not  food, 
feed  or  traditional  forest  or  fiber  product, 
including  an  item  that  exists  but  is  not  com- 
mercially available  from  a  plant. 

(5)  Research  project.— The  term  "re- 
search project"  means  a  project  authorized 
and  funded  by  the  Secretary  that  is  directed 
towsu'd  the  development  of  a  new  market- 
able industrial  or  commercial  product,  other 
than  a  food,  feed  or  traditional  forest  or 
fiber  product,  through  biotechnology  or 
other  modification  of  a  plant,  and  includes 
all  of  the  various  research  tasks  necessary 
to  develop  a  new  product. 

(6)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(7)  Traditional  forest  or  fiber  prod- 
uct.—The  term  "traditional  forest  or  fiber 
product"  means  a  forest  or  fiber  product 
that  does  not  have  substantial  new  proper- 


ties and  that  is  derived  from  agricultural 
materials. 

SEC.  4.  NEW  PRODUCTS  RESEARCH  BOARD. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  New 
Products  Research  Board  to  be  adminis- 
tered as  an  independent  entity  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Sci- 
ence and  Education. 

(b)  Functions.- The  Board  shall  advise 
the  Secretary— 

(1)  on  specific  targets  of  opportunity  for 
research  that  most  closely  meet  the  selec- 
tion criteria  required  for  a  project  to  be  eli- 
gible for  funding  under  this  Act; 

(2)  on  the  composition  of  peer  review  com- 
mittees to  examine  the  merits  of  specific 
proposals  for  research  projects  that  have 
been  solicited  by  the  Secretary,  and  on  the 
compKJsition  of  advisory  boards; 

(3)  on  recommendations  for  the  funding 
of  specific  proposals  for  research  projects 
and 

(4)  concerning  progress  made  in  carrying 
out  projects  that  are  currently  being  under- 
taken. 

<c)  Membership.— 

<  1 )  Appointment.— The  Board  shall  consist 
of  7  members,  of  which- 

(A)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary,  at  least  one  of  which  shall 
have  expertise  in— 

(i)  applied  agricultural  research;  and 
(ii)   the   marketing   and   development   of 
commercial  products; 

(B)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, at  least  one  of  whom  shall  have  ex- 
pertise in  appropriate  areas  of  applied  re- 
search; 

<C)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  SecreUry  of  Cormnerce,  at  least  one  of 
which  shall  have  expertise  in  the  marketing 
and  development  of  commercial  products; 
and 

(D)  not  more  than  half  of  such  members 
shall  be  employees  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

(2)  Term  of  service.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  of  a  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
appointing  authority,  except  that  a  member 
may  not  serve  more  than  3  years. 

(B)  Rotation  of  terms.— 

(1)  Secretary  of  agriculture.— TTie  terms 
of  the  initial  appointees  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  for  periods  of  1,  2  and  3 
years  respectively,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(ii)  Director  of  the  national  science 
foundation.— The  terms  of  the  initial  ap- 
pointees of  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  shall  be  for  periods  of  2 
and  3  years  respectively,  as  designated  by 
the  Director. 

(iii)  Secretary  of  commerce.— The  term  of 
the  initial  appointees  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  be  for  periods  of  1  and  3 
years  respectively,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce. 

(3)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(4)  Chairman.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(5)  Expenses.— All  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

(6)  Meetings.- The  Board  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its 
members. 
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(d)  Pkrsohkd.  and  Skuvices.— The  Board 
may  appoint  personnel  and  procure  perma 
nent,  temporary,  and  intermittent  services, 
as  it  considers  necessary,  under  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for 
individuals  that  do  not  exceed  the  rate  pre 
scribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(e)  Pk«h  Rbvibw.— The  Board  shall  estab 
lish  peer  review  committees  of  technical  ex 
perts  who  shall  review  each  project  proposal 
based  on  technical  review  and  report  the  re 
suits  of  such  reviews  to  the  Board. 

(f)  ExM»TS.— The  board  shall  establish 
advisory  boards  of  farm  and  industry  repre 
sentatives,  to  advise  the  Board  on  matters 
that  are  determined  to  be  appropriate  by 
the  Board. 

(g)  Rules  and  Rectn^TiONS.— The  Board  is 
authorized  to  propose  rules  and  regulations 
to  the  Secretary,  and  may  promulgate  pro 
cedures.  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Board. 

(h»  Depahtmeht  or  Agriculture  Re 
souHCBS.— The  Board  is  authorized  to  uti 
llze.  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  the 
services,  equipment,  personnel,  information. 
and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture.  with  or  without  reimbursement 

(i)  Heakinos.— The  Board  may.  for  iht- 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  hold  such 
hearings,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  as  the  Board  considers  appropriate 

SEC.  S.  RESEAECH  PROJECTS. 

(a)  AtrrHORiZATiow.— The  Secretary,  on  a 
recommendation  from  the  Board,  shall 
select  projects  that  are  to  receive  fundinK 
under  this  Act.  for  purposes  of  research  to 
develop  and  produce  new  products 

(b)  Apfropriate  Projects. - 

(1)  Development.— Each  project  shall 
target  development  of  a  new  crop,  or  modifi 
cation  of  an  existing  agricultural  material. 
that  meets  the  criteria  listed  m  paragraph 
*2). 

(2)  Criteria. -Projects  should  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of— 

(A)  the  prospect  of  developing  technol 
ogles  that  could  make  it  possible  to  use  or 
modify  existing  plants,  or  plant  products  to 
provide  an  economically  viable  quantity  of 
new  products. 

(B)  the  potential  market  size  of  the  new 
product,  the  likely  time  period  needed  to 
bring  the  new  product  into  the  stream  of 
commerce  for  general  use.  and  the  likely 
ability  to  cultivate  the  plant  used  to 
produce  the  product  at  a  profit; 

(C)  the  likely  impact  on  reducing  Federal 
crop  subsidies  and  other  Federal  agncultur 
al  assistance  program  costs; 

(D)  the  likely  unavailability  of  appropri 
ate  funding  from  non-Federal  sources; 

(E)  the  likely  positive  impact  on  resource 
conservation  and  the  environment;  and 

(P)  the  likely  positive  effect  of  helping 
small  farms  and  conununities  near  the  af 
fected  agricultural  areas. 

(c)  Ponding.- 

(1)  PuRK)SE.— Funding  shall  only  be  pro 
vided  under  this  Act  to  those  projects  that 
have  as  the  principal  purpose  the  develop- 
ment of  new  products,  with  priority  given  to 
biotechnologlcal  research  projects. 

(2)  Consortia.— The  Secretary  may  fund 
projects  proposed  by  consortia. 

(3)  Limitation.— No  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  plan,  repair,  rehabilitate,  acquire,  or  con 
struct  a  building  or  facility. 

(4)  Period  or  funding.- Funding— 

(A)  shall  cover  the  proposed  research  nec- 
essary for  not  less  than  3  years,  or  until  a 
marketable  product  Is  developed  or  deter 


mined  to  t>e  unattainable  or  unnecessary; 
and 

(B)  may  be  extended,  subject  to  satisfac- 
tory review,  for  additional  3-year  periods  or 
until  a  marketable  new  product  is  developed 
or  determined  to  be  unattainable  or  unnec- 
essary 

(d)  Contracts.  The  Secretary  may  sign 
contracts  thai  assign  research  responsibil- 
ities to  an  appropriate  consortium  or  other 
entity  capable  of  conducting  the  appropri- 
ate research  over  the  applicable  research 
period. 

(el  Review  and  Reporting. 

(I)  Grant  recipients- Grant  recipients 
shall  report  on  the  progress  of  the  group  to 
the  Board  annually  or  as  otherwise  required 
by  the  Board. 

(2i  Board. -The  Board  shall  review  the 
progress  of  the  projects  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  report  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  projects  with  recommendations  concern 
inK  continued  research 

SEl    «.  AITHORIZATION  OK  AHHROPRI ATIONS 

To  carry  out  this  Act.  there  are  author 
ized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1991.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  .year  1993. 
and  $75,000,000  in  each  of  the  15  fiscal  years 
thereafter. 

Mr.  LEAHY  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  once  again  cosponsor  the 
Alternative  Agricultural  Products  Re- 
search Act.  The  Senate,  led  by  our  col- 
league Mr.  Harkin,  has  consistently 
fought  for  increased  investment  in 
new  products  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  many  grave  challenges 
facing  our  agricultural  sector— excess 
capacity;  a  loss  of  competitiveness;  and 
shrinking  export  markets.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  research  efforts  be  directed 
toward  the  diversification  of  American 
forest  and  farmland.  This  bill  provides 
critical  research  funding  for  a  range  of 
investigations  beginning  with  the 
bench  scientist  exploring  basic  ques- 
tions to  the  applied  technologist  refin- 
ing a  product  before  final  handoff  to 
commercial  developers. 

Included  in  the  criteria  for  project 
funding  is  the  need  to  consider  the 
impact  on  small  farms  and  the  envi- 
ronment. Increasingly  we  must  select 
research  projects  based  on  such  crite- 
ria to  ensure  that  our  public  dollars  do 
indeed  meet  public  needs. 

The  idea  behind  this  bill  is  not  new. 
As  far  back  as  1957,  Government  stud- 
ies targeted  new  crop  development  as 
an  exciting  and  profitable  way  to  meet 
industrial  needs.  Yet  in  the  last  three 
decades,  our  Nation  has  invested  only 
a  fraction  of  a  modest  Federal  agricul- 
tural budget  in  new  product  develop- 
ment. The  low.  erratic  level  of  funding 
for  alternative  crops  has  proven  to  be 
an  insurmountable  barrier. 

Research  in  alternative  agricultural 
uses  is  actively  being  pursued  by 
Japan  and  many  European  countries. 
Our  foreign  competitors  are  funding 
not  only  the  basic  research  necessary 
to  develop  new  technologies  but  also 
the    applied    research    necessary     to 


ensure  the  development  of  economi- 
cally viable  end  products. 

Under  this  bill,  the  United  States 
would  secure  its  competitiveness  by 
also  investing  in  such  research.  The 
effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  promote 
a  lively  and  fruitful  exchange  between 
basic  researchers,  applied  researchers, 
and  the  farmers  and  private  compa- 
nies who  use  the  technology. 

The  analysis  Is  complete— the  time 
has  come  to  fund  the  research  neces- 
sary to  develop  new  products.  Recent 
studies  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  all  indicate  the  need  for  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  alternative  agricul- 
tural research,  especially  biotechnolo- 
glcal research. 

Last  Congress,  this  bill  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, and  subsequently  by  the  Senate 
three  times.  Unfortunately  agreement 
was  not  reached  with  our  House  col- 
leagues on  details  of  the  bill  before 
the  close  of  the  100th  Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Harkin  on  this  legislation.  Senator 
Conrad  has  introduced  legislation  in 
this  important  area  as  well  and  his 
bill,  S.  621  in  many  ways  complements 
the  bill  we  introduce  today.  One  of  the 
early  challenges  for  the  members  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Subcommit- 
tee and  their  chairman  Senator 
Daschle,  will  be  to  work  with  Senators 
Harkin  and  Conrad  and  the  many 
committed  members  of  our  committee 
to  develop  a  streamlined,  coordinated 
approach  to  new  product  development. 

Not  unlike  other  industries,  our  agri- 
cultural sector  must  either  innovate  or 
perish:  our  research  agenda  must  re- 
flect our  changing  world.  We  want 
America  to  lead  in  international  appli- 
cations of  new  agricultural  technol- 
ogies. This  bill  will  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  develop  new  mar- 
kets for  our  farmers. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator  Harkin's 
legislation  entitled  the  "Alternative 
Agricultural  Products  Research  Act  of 
1989."  My  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Harkin.  is  a  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate's effort  to  establish  a  Federal 
policy  which  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  new  uses  for  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  I  commend  him  for  in- 
troducing this  important  legislation. 

I  share  Senator  Harkin's  conviction 
that  the  development  and  commercial- 
ization of  new  uses  for  agricultural 
commodities  represents  one  of  the 
brightest  opportunities  for  rural  eco- 
nomic development  today.  Let  me  just 
list  some  of  the  benefits  I  foresee.  The 
development  of  new  uses  will  expand 
the  demand  for  our  abundant  agricul- 
tural resources,  thereby  benefiting 
farmers  and  the  rural  businesses 
which  serve  them.  It  will  ensure  that 
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we  fully  benefit  from  research  dollars 
by  moving  these  basic  research  ideas 
into  the  marketplace.  The  manufac- 
turing of  these  products  will  bring  new 
businesses  to  rural  communities, 
thereby  creating  good  jobs  and  in- 
creasing economic  activity.  In  addi- 
tion, the  development  of  these  prod- 
ucts will  help  address  our  national 
concerns  about  the  trade  deficit,  the 
environment,  and  the  limited  supply 
of  nonrenewable  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  benefits  will  not  be  realized  until 
we  have  a  national  commitment  to  de- 
velop and  commercialize  these  new 
uses.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  a  1987 
report  by  the  new  farm  and  forest 
products  task  force  established  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Their 
report  concluded  that  the  private 
sector  alone  cannot  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles which  impede  the  development 
and  commercialization  of  these  new 
products.  The  risk  is  too  high,  the  ex- 
pense too  great,  and  the  projects  too 
long  term,  to  gain  the  acceptance  of 
stockholders.  Therefore,  the  success- 
ful development  of  these  products  re- 
quires a  partnership  among  the  Feder- 
al Government,  the  private  sector,  and 
State  and  local  government.  This  uni- 
fied effort  will  succeed  because  it  is 
targeted  to  one  goal:  getting  the  new 
uses  product  ideas  off  the  laboratory 
shelf  and  onto  the  market  shelf. 

Other  countries  have  recognized  the 
need  for  a  strong  government  role  in 
the  development  and  marketing  of 
new  products,  and  regularly  focus  gov- 
ernment resources  on  the  task.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  compete,  we  must 
be  willing  to  do  the  same. 

Senator  Harkin's  legislation  estab- 
lishes this  vital  commitment  by  creat- 
ing a  source  of  competitive,  peer-re- 
viewed funding  for  the  research 
needed  to  prepare  these  products  for 
the  marketplace. 

With  the  support  of  Senator 
Harkin,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  is  the  logical  extension  of  this 
research  effort.  My  bill  would  estab- 
lish the  Agricultural  Research  Com- 
mercialization Corporation  [ARCCl, 
which  would  ensure  that  these  prod- 
ucts are  brought  to  the  marketplace. 
ARCC  will  provide  business  financing 
and  technical  assistance  to  start  up 
businesses  to  produce  and  market 
these  new  products. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senator  Harkin 
and  I  can  combine  our  initiatives  into 
a  full-scale  public/private  partnership 
to  develop  new  uses  at  the  laboratory 
bench  and  take  them  to  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support 
this  bill,  which  passed  with  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Senate  three 
times  in  the  100th  Congress.  I  think  it 
is  vitally  important  that  this  Nation 
take  advantage  of  the  new  uses  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Senator  Harkin  to  achieve  pas- 


sage of  both  of  our  new-uses  initiatives 
this  year. 
Thank  you,  Mr,  President. 


By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Levin): 

S.  1388,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the 
supplemental  Medicare  premium  and 
to  provide  fimding  for  Medicare  cata- 
strophic benefits  from  general  receipts 
by  extending  the  maximum  individual 
income  tax  rate  of  33  percent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

medicare  catastrophic  coverage  surtax 
repeal  act 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
catastrophic  bill  passed  last  year  filled 
a  very  real  need  for  our  older  citi- 
zens—Medicare coverage  for  the  high 
costs  of  a  protracted  illness  or  acci- 
dent. Unfortimately,  the  method  for 
financing  these  benefits  proved  to  be  a 
stumbling  block. 

In  senior  citizen  town  meetings 
across  Iowa,  I've  heard  the  same 
theme  repeated— keep  the  program, 
change  the  financing.  Frankly,  I  be- 
lieve this  request  is  more  than  reason- 
able. 

As  a  nation,  we  do  not  accept  the  ar- 
gument that  government  benefits 
should  be  paid  for  solely  by  the  benefi- 
ciaries. Students  do  not  bear  the  total 
cost  of  their  education.  Farmers  are 
not  shouldered  with  the  entire  cost  of 
farm  programs.  We  all  pay  into  and 
benefit  from  Social  Security. 

Older  Americans  are  willing  to  pay 
into  this  program,  but  now  they  pay 
the  highest  marginal  tax  rates  in  our 
coimtry. 

On  June  6,  Senator  Levin  and  I  in- 
troduced S.  1125,  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Surtax  Repeal  Act 
of  1989.  Congressman  Bonior  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  House. 
As  its  name  indicates,  this  bill  elimi- 
nates the  catastrophic  surtax— or  sup- 
plemental premium —entirely.  But  it 
preserves  all  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act. 

The  revenue  from  the  supplemental 
premium  is  replaced  by  extending  the 
existing  33  percent  tax  rate  which  was 
effectively  created  in  the  1986  Tax  Act 
by  the  phase  out  of  personal  exemp- 
tions and  the  15  percent  rate  to  the 
highest  income  taxpayers.  A  family  of 
four  with  taxable  income  from  $78,350 
to  $208.510— and  single  filers  with  in- 
comes between  $47,000  and  $109,050— 
in  1990  pay  the  extra  5  percent  tax. 
But,  those  600,000  highest  earning 
taxpayers  pay  only  28  percent  on  their 
taxable  income  above  those  amounts. 
Our  bill  implements  the  concept  that 
those  with  the  highest  incomes  pay 
the  highest  marginal  rate  of  tax. 

Since  the  flat  monthly  premium 
would  be  preserved  imder  our  biU,  the 
elderly  would  still  be  paying  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  cost  of  the  cata- 
strophic program.  The  flat  monthly 
premiums  would  cover  about  40  per- 


cent of  the  program  cost,  higher  than 
the  25  percent  paid  by  the  elderly 
imder  the  Medicare  part  B  program. 

In  recent  days,  a  variety  of  proposals 
have  been  put  forth  to  reduce  benefits 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  flat 
monthly  payment.  Such  proposals  are 
regressive.  They  increase  the  cost  to 
lower  income  elderly  citizens  and  they 
reduce  the  benefits  to  those  same 
people.  The  Harkin-Levin  approach, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  progressive  and 
equitable  solution.  Thus,  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  offer  a  measure  similar  to  S. 
1125  as  an  amendment  to  an  appropri- 
ate bill,  perhaps  before  the  August 
recess. 

This  is  the  first  proposal  to  fix  cata- 
strophic financing  that  has  wide  sup- 
port from  senior  citizen  groups  and  or- 
ganizations representing  workers  and 
retired  workers.  Among  the  groups 
that  have  already  endorsed  this  meas- 
ure are  the  National  Coimcil  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Council 
on  the  Aging,  the  National  Committee 
to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care, the  United  Auto  Workers,  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union,  the  American  Postal  Work- 
ers Union,  APSCME,  the  Commimica- 
tion  Workers  of  America,  and  the 
Grey  Panthers. 

We  believe  it  offers  a  straightfor- 
ward, fiscally-responsible,  and  fair  so- 
lution to  the  problems  caused  by  self- 
financing  of  catastrophic  care. 

It  offers  real  tax  relief  to  older 
Americans  by  closing  a  loophole  for 
wealthy  taxpayers.  It  fixes  catastroph- 
ic financing  without  endangering  the 
benefits. 

It's  a  strong,  workable  approach— 
and  we  urge  your  support.  Following 
are  a  summary  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  a  series  of  statements 
and  letters  of  endorsement,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  he  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1388 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE     —MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
COVERAGE  SURTAX  REPEAL 

SEC.        .  SHORT  TITLE. 

ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Surtax  Repeal  Act". 

SEC.  REPEAL  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL   MEDICARE 

PREMIUM. 

(a)  In  GfareRAU— Section  111  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988.  is 
hereby  repealed,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  shall  be  applied  and  adminis- 
tered as  if  such  section  (and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  such  section)  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1988. 
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SEC.         .    EXTENSION    OF    MAXIMl'M    INDIVIDIAL 
IN(X)ME  TAX  IMTE  OF  M  PERCENT 

(a)  In  Oewkral— Section  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  tax  im 
posed)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  item  beginning  Over 
$29,750"  and  all  that  follows  in  subsection 

(a)  and  inserting  the  following  new  items: 

Over     t29.7S0     but     not    >4. 462.50.    plus  28%    of 

over  171.900                            the         excess  over 

*29.7S0 

Over  171.900 »1«.J«4.50.   plus  33%   of 

the         excess  over 

171.900.  ■. 

(2)  by  striking  the  item  begliming  Over 
(23,900"  and  all  that  follows  in  subsection 

(b)  and  inserting  the  following  new  items: 
Over     <23.900     but     not    t3.S>S.   plus  28%   of  Che 

over  M1.6S0.  excess  over  S23.900 

Over  MI.660 S14.1S5.  plus  33%  of  the 

excess  over  (61.650.  . 

(3)  by  Striking  the  item  beginning  Over 
$17.850 '  and  all  that  follows  in  subsection 

(c)  and  inserting  the  following  new  items: 

Over     $17,850     but     not    »2.677.50.    plus    28%     of 
over  $43,150.  the         excess         over 

$17,850. 
Over  $43.150 $9,761.50.    plus    33%    of 

the         excess         over 

$43.150.'. 

(4)  by  striking  the  item  beginning  Over 
$14,875"  and  all  that  follows  in  subsection 

(d)  and  Inserting  the  following  new  items: 
Over     $14,875     but     not    $2.23125.    plus    28%    of 

over  $35,950.  the         excess         over 

$14,875. 

Over  $35.950 $8,132.25.    plus    33%    of 

the         excess         over 
$35,950    . 

and 

(5)  by  striking  the  item  beginning  Over 
$5,000"  and  all  that  follows  in  subsection  <e) 
and  inserting  the  following  new  items: 

Over  $5,000  but  not  over    $750.    plus    28%    of    the 
$13,000.  excess  over  $5,000 

Over  $13.000 $2,990.  plus  33%   of  the 

excess  over  $13,000 

(b)  CoNFORMinc  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  1  of  the  Inter 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
phase-out  of  15-percent  rate  and  personal 
exemption )  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (j)  of  section  1  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  maximum  capital  gains 
rate)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "28  percent  '  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "33  percent". 

(B)  by  striking  ".  plus"  at  the  end  of  para 
graph  (1KB)  and  inserting  a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  paragraph  (IXC). 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1989. 

SBC.  .     MEDICARE     CATASTROPHIC     BE.NEFITS 

FCNDEO  BY  EXTENSION  OF  MAXIMl  M 
INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  C  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C  1861  et 
seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"APPROFHIATIOK  or  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE 
RECEIPTS 

"Sec.  1893.  (a)  Ih  Geheral.— There  are 
hereby  appropriated  from  the  catastrophic 
coverage  receipts  the  following  amounts  In 
the  following  order: 

(1)  To  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Reserve  Fund  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Reserve  Fund'). 
100  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  outlays 
made  under  part  A  attributable  to  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988. 

"(2)  To  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medi 
cal  Insurance  Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  re- 


ferred to  as  the  SMI  Trust  Fund),  the 
excess  (if  smy)  of- 

•(A)  100  percent  of  the  amount  of  outlays 
made  under  part  B  attributable  to  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988  (other  than 
outlays  described  in  paragraph  (3)(A)).  over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  catastrophic  coverage 
monthly  premiums  Imposed  under  section 
1839(g). 

(3)  To  the  Federal  Catastrophic  Drug  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  CDI  Trust  Fund'),  the  excess  (if  any) 
of- 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  amount  of  outlays 
made  for  benefits  and  administrative  costs 
relating  to  covered  outpatient  drugs,  over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  prescription  drug 
monthly  premiums  imposed  under  section 
1839(g). 

(4)  To  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury, 
the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  of  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
plus  interest  on  such  amounts  In  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines was  lost  by  reason  of  such  appro- 
priations. 

"(5)  To  the  SMI  and  CDI  Trust  Funds, 
the  balance  of  catastrophic  coverage  re- 
ceipts after  application  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs  in  an  amount  to  each  such 
Trust  Fund  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  balance  as— 

(A)  the  outlays  described  in  paragraphs 
( 1 )  and  ( 2 )( A )  or  paragraph  ( 3 )( A )  ( whlchev • 
er  applies),  bears  to 

"(B)  the  total  outlays  described  in  all  such 
paragraphs. 

'  (b)  Additional  Appropriations— If  the 
aggregate  amount  to  be  appropriated  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
exceeds  the  catastrophic  coverage  receipts, 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  in  the  Treasury  the  amount  of 
such  excess.  Such  amount  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  described  in 
such  paragraphs  in  the  same  manner  as  cat- 
astrophic coverage  receipts. 

■(c)  Estimates  by  Secretary.— The 
amounts  appropriated  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  transferred  from  time  to 
time  (not  less  frequently  than  monthly) 
from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury  to 
the  Reserve  Fund,  the  SMI  Trust  Fund,  and 
the  CDI  Trust  Fund,  resfiectively.  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  catastrophic  coverage  re- 
ceipts paid  to  or  deposited  into  the  Treasury 
and  on  the  basis  of  outlays  (specified  in  sub- 
section (a)).  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  amounts  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess 
of  or  were  less  than  the  appropriate 
amounts. 

■•(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 
ed)  Catastrophic  coverage  receipts.— 
The  term  catastrophic  coverage  receipts' 
means  the  increase  in  Federal  revenues 
solely  by  reason  of  the  amendments  made 
by  section  3  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverjige  Surtax  Repeal  Act. 

••(2)  Ootlays  and  receipts.- The  term 
outlays'  and  receipts'  mean,  with  respect  to 
any  quarter  or  other  period,  gross  outlays 
and  receipts,  as  such  terms  are  employed  in 
the  'Monthly  Treasury  Statement  of  Re- 
ceipts and  Outlays  of  the  United  States 
Government  (MTS).  as  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  for  months  in 
such  quarter  as  other  periods." 

(b)  Modification  op  Determination  op 
Part  B  Premium.- So  much  of  subsection 
(g)  of  section  1839  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


(42  U.S.C.  1395r(g))  as  precedes  paragraph 
(4)  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, and  subsections  (b)  and  (f).  the 
monthly  premium  for  each  individual  en- 
rolled under  this  part  (without  regard  to 
this  subsection)  shall  be  increased  by  the 
sum  of — 

"(i)  the  catastrophic  coverage  monthly 
premium,  and 

"(ii)  the  prescription  drug  monthly  premi- 
um. 

'•(B)  In  the  case  of  months  beginning  in 
1989    through    1993.    the    premiums    under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 
"In  the  case  The  The 

uf:  catastrophic  prescription 

coverage  drug  monthly 

monthly  premium  is: 

premium  is: 

1989 $4.00 0 

1990 4.90 0 

1991 5.46 $1.94 

1992 6.75 2.45 

1993 7.18 3.02 

••(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  months  in  a  year 
after  1993.  the  catastrophic  coverage 
monthly  premium  shall  be  equal  to  V12  of  37 
percent  of  the  per  capita  catastrophic  out- 
lays which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
incurred  for  such  year,  adjusted  as  provided 
In  subparagraph  (B). 

•(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  proper  ad- 
justments in  the  premium  for  months  in  a 
year  to  the  extent  the  estimates  of  any 
amount  for  any  preceding  year  were  in 
excess  or  were  less  than  the  appropriate 
amount  (and  not  otherwise  taken  into  ac- 
count under  this  subparagraph). 

•■(3)  In  the  case  of  months  in  a  year  after 
1993.  the  prescription  drug  monthly  premi- 
um shall  be  determined  under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  of  paragraph  (2);  except  that— 

•■(A)  any  reference  to  per  capita  cata- 
strophic outlays  shall  be  treated  as  a  refer- 
ence to  per  capita  prescription  drug  outlays, 
and 

••(B)  any  reference  to  the  catastrophic 
coverage  monthly  premium  shall  be  treated 
as  a  reference  to  the  prescription  drug 
monthly  premium." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1817A(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951- 
la(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Reserve  Fund  amounts  described  in  subsec- 
tions (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  section  1893." 

(2)  Section  1841(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395t(a))  is  amended  by  striking  all  matter 
following  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
the  following  new  sentence:  "There  are 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund 
amounts  described  in  subsections  (a)(2). 
(a)(5).  and  (b)  of  section  1893.  " 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1841A(a)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395t-l(a))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  amounts  described  In  subsec- 
tions (a>(3).  (a)(5).  and  (b)  of  section  1893. " 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1841A(d)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395t-l(d))  Is  amended 
by  striking  "and  imder  section  59B  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986". 

(5)  Section  1841B  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395t-z)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  section  59B  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986. "  and  "and  for 
purposes  of  section  59B  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986"  In  subsection  (a). 
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(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (A)  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  and  Inserting  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(A)  credited  for  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  attributable  to  the  amounts  described 
in  subsections  (a)(2),  (a)(5),  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1893  and  the  premiums  under  section 
1839(g)  attributable  to  the  catastrophic  cov- 
erage monthly  premium, 

"(B)  debited  for  Interest  paid  pursuant  to 
section  1893(a)(4)  to  the  extent  not  attribut- 
able to  appropriations  to  the  Federal  Cata- 
strophic Drug  Insurance  Trust  Fund,", 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  as  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D),  respectively,  and 

(D)  by  striking  "and  under  section  59B  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986"  In  sub- 
section (c)(2). 

(6)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1844(a)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  "or  section  59B  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1988. 

Harkin-Levin  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Surtax  Repeal  Amendment 

Repeals  entirely  the  Medicare  catastroph- 
ic coverage  supplemental  premium  surtax, 
effective  1989.  Thirteen  million  senior  citi- 
zens would  receive  a  tax  reduction. 

Retains  all  of  the  benefits  provided  under 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988. 

Leaves  unchanged  the  current  law  affect- 
ing the  basic  monthly  premiums  that  senior 
citizens  pay  under  the  Medicare  Catastroph- 
ic Coverage  Act  of  1988. 

Extends  the  existing  33  percent  marginal 
income  tax  rate,  which  currently  applies  to 
some  upper  middle  Income  and  upper 
income  taxpayers,  to  the  highest  income 
taxpayers,  effective  1990.  Under  current 
law.  the  33  percent  marginal  rate  will  apply 
in  1990  to  families  of  four  with  taxable  In- 
comes of  between  $78,350  and  $208,510  (and 
for  single  Individuals  with  taxable  Incomes 
between  $47,000  and  $109,050).  Under  cur- 
rent law,  taxable  Incomes  above  those 
amounts  are  taxed  at  a  28  percent  marginal 
tax  rate.  Under  the  Harkln-Levln-Bonlor 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Surtax 
Repeal  Amendment  taxable  Incomes  above 
those  amounts  would  be  taxed  at  the  33  per- 
cent marginal  tax  rate.  Taxes  would  In- 
crease for  600,000  taxpayers,  which  Is  less 
than  one  percent  of  total  taxpayers. 

Revenue  neutral  over  5  years,  1990-1994. 

National  Council 
OF  Senior  Citizens, 
Waahini/ton,  DC.  Jvtly  19,  1989. 
Hon.  ToH  Harkin, 

U.S.   Senate,   Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harkin:  The  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  wholeheartedly 
endorses  the  legislation  you  have  intro- 
duced, along  with  your  colleagues  Senator 
Levin  and  Representative  Bonior,  to  repeal 
the  surtax  in  the  Catastrophic  Health  Care 
program.  Our  members  feel  strongly  that 
this  surtax  is  too  expensive  and  that  it  un- 
fairly burdens  one  generation  of  Americans 
In  a  highly  discriminatory  fashion. 

Your  legislation  recogrdzes  the  inequity  of 
the  surtax  and  proposes  to  shift  some  of  the 
financing  burden  to  the  wealthiest  taxpay- 
ers of  all  ages.  We  believe  that  this  is  fair 
and,  since  almost  all  of  us.  one  day,  hope  to 
benefit  from  the  Medicare  program,  society 


has  a  basic  responsibility  to  assist  In  its  fi- 
nancing. 

Finally,  we  are  pleased  that  your  legisla- 
tion preserves  all  of  the  benefits  Included  In 
the  Catastrophic  package.  Although  many 
of  our  members  already  have  much  of  the 
protection,  we  recognize  that  many  seniors 
across  the  country  are  not  as  fortunate. 

I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  fight  for 
the  interests  of  America's  elderly  and  we  are 
anxious  to  work  with  you  to  enact  the  Med- 
icare Catastrophic  Surtax  Repeal  Act  of 
1989. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  T.  Smedley. 

Executive  Director. 

National  Committee  to  Preserve 

Social  Security  and  Medicare, 
Washington.  DC,  July  19,  1989. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin, 

Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Harkin:  The  National  Com- 
mittee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care would  like  to  reiterate  its  support  for 
your  legislation  to  repeal  the  Medicare  cata- 
strophic surtax  without  cutting  benefits  by 
closing  a  tax  loophole  for  the  very  rich.  We 
continue  to  support  this  legislation  with  or 
without  the  provision  to  lower  the  capital 
gains  tax  rate  to  28  percent. 

Seniors  appreciate  your  leadership  to  cor- 
rect the  flawed  financing  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  and  replace  the 
financing  with  true  social  Insurance  financ- 
ing. Our  members  have  already  sent  over  1.5 
million  postcards,  about  half  of  what  will  ul- 
timately be  sent,  in  support  of  your  legisla- 
tion. 

We  look  forward  to  working  together  to 
achieve    this   common    goal   on    behalf   of 
senior  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Martha  A.  McSteen. 

President 

International      Union,      United 
Automobile.  Aerospace  and  Ag- 
ricultural Implement  Workers 
of  America— UAW, 
Washington.  DC.  20036.  July  20.  1989. 

Dear  Senator:  When  the  budget  reconcili- 
ation or  debt  celling  legislation  Is  considered 
on  the  Senate  floor,  we  understand  that 
Senators  Harkin  and  Levin  Intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  similar  to  the  legislation 
they  have  Introduced,  the  proposed  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Surtax  Repeal 
Act  of  1989  (S.  1125).  The  UAW  strongly 
supports  the  Harkln-Levin  amendment.  We 
urge  you  to  co-sponsor  and  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Harkin-Levin  amendment  would: 

Repeal  entirely  the  surtax  on  the  elderly 
which  was  Imposed  under  the  Medicare  cat- 
astrophic law; 

Retain  all  of  the  benefits  provided  imder 
the  catastrophic  law; 

Maintain  the  flat  premium  which  Is  paid 
by  all  Medicare  beneficiaries  under  the  cata- 
strophic law; 

Replace  the  surtax  on  the  elderly  with 
general  revenues.  The  general  revenues 
would  be  raised  by  eliminating  the  "bubble" 
in  the  present  tax  rate  structure.  Under  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  some  taxpayers 
(i.e.,  families  of  four  with  taxable  incomes 
between  $78,350  and  $208,510;  single  individ- 
uals with  taxable  incomes  between  $47,000 
and  $108,050)  already  pay  a  marginal  tax 
rate  of  33  percent.  But  for  taxpayers  with 
taxable  incomes  above  these  amounts,  the 


marginal  tax  rate  drops  back  to  28  percent. 
The  Harkin-Levin  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate this  anomaly  by  extending  the  existing 
33  percent  marginal  tax  rate  to  very 
wealthy  taxpayers: 

Be  revenue  neutral  over  five  years. 

The  UAW  believes  that  the  Harkln-Levin 
amendment  represents  the  best  method  of 
solving  the  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  Medicare  catastrophic 
law.  We  believe  the  benefits  added  by  the 
catastrophic  law  are  extremely  valuable  and 
should  be  retained.  We  therefore  oppose 
any  effort  to  repeal  the  catastrophic  law. 
However,  the  UAW  also  believes  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  catastrophic  benefiU 
are  financed  Is  flawed  and  should  be 
changed.  In  particular,  we  object  to  the 
principle  underlying  the  present  finaiKing 
mechanism— namely,  that  the  benefits  have 
to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  elderly.  This 
violates  the  social  insurance  principles 
which  have  formed  the  basis  for  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare.  It  also  means  that 
middle  and  upper  income  seniors  have  to 
shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  paying  for  the 
subsidies  for  lower  Income  seniors.  This 
burden  should  properly  be  shared  by  all  of 
society,  not  just  a  segment  of  the  elderly. 
Because  the  burden  Is  f(x;used  exclusively 
on  middle  and  upper  Income  seniors,  they 
wind  up  paying  premiums  and  taxes  which 
are  many  times  the  value  of  the  benefits 
provided  under  the  catastrophic  program. 
This  Is  unfair. 

The  Harkln-Levin  amendment  would 
reform  the  financing  of  the  catastrophic 
program  by  completely  repealing  the  surtax 
on  the  elderly  and  replacing  it  with  general 
revenues.  This  would  be  consistent  with  the 
way  In  which  the  Medicare  Part  B  program 
is  financed  (I.e.,  three  quarters  of  the  Medi- 
care Part  B  costs  are  currently  paid  for  out 
of  general  revenues). 

The  Harkin-Levin  amendment  would  raise 
the  general  revenues  needed  to  replace  the 
surtax  on  the  elderly  in  a  progressive 
manner,  by  eliminating  the  "bubble"  in  the 
tax  rate  structure  which  currently  permits 
very  wealthy  individuals  to  actually  pay  a 
lower  marginal  tax  rate  than  persons 
making  less  money.  This  would  only  affect 
the  wealthiest  600.000  taxpayers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  amendment  would  reduce 
taxes  for  the  13  million  senior  citizens  who 
are  now  subjected  to  the  surtax. 

Accordingly,  the  UAW  strongly  supports 
the  Harkin-Levin  amendment.  We  urge  you 
to  join  In  co-sponsoring  the  amendment, 
and  to  vote  for  the  amendment  when  It  Is 
offered  on  the  Senate  floor  in  connection 
with  the  budget  reconciliation  or  debt  cell- 
ing legislation. 

Your  consideration  of  our  views  on  this 
important  issue  will  be  appreciated.  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Dick  Warden, 
Legislative  Director. 

July  21,  1989. 

Dear  Senator:  The  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union  has  133,000  retir- 
ees who  have  worked  in  the  apparel  and  re- 
lated industries  over  many  years.  We  also 
represent  200,000  garment  workers  who  look 
forward  to  their  benefits  when  they  reach 
retirement  age. 

The  ILGWU,  therefore.  Is  concerned  with 
the  whole  problem  of  catastrophic  health 
benefits  and  how  they  are  being  financed. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  officers  and 
members  of  our  Union  support  the  Medicare 
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Catastrophic  Health  Act.  We  are  opposed  to 
any  effort  to  repeal  the  legislation. 

However,  there  is  a  very  great  concern 
about  what  our  retirees  and  members  con- 
sider the  inequitable  method  of  financing 
the  benefits.  Our  seniors,  along  with  thou 
sands  and  thousands  of  other  senior  citi 
zens.  feel  that  the  surtax  presently  in  effect 
should  be  eliminated  and  another  method 
of  securing  the  needed  revenue  should  be  in 
stituted  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Having  reviewed  the  situation  dealing 
with  the  finauicing  of  these  health  care  .serv- 
ices, the  ILOWU  is  convinced  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Senators 
Carl  Levin  and  Tom  Harkin.  S.  1125. 

The  bill  addresses  the  problem  of  relying 
on  the  middle  income  seniors  to  subsidize 
the  benefits  of  catastrophic  health  benefits 
of  the  more  affluent  senior  citizens.  To  take 
care  of  this  inequity  the  Harkin-Levin  Bill 
would  extend  the  33  percent  income  tax 
rate  to  include  the  total  taxable  income  of 
the  highest  income  tax  payer.  Right  now 
the  33  percent  rate  covers  only  part  of  the 
taxable  income  from  $78,000  to  $209,000  for 
joint  returns  and  $47,000  to  $109,000  for 
single  taxpayers.  Above  that  they  pay  only 
28  percent  of  the  remainder  of  their  taxable 
income.  We  believe  in  extending  the  33  per- 
cent to  cover  all  the  taxable  income  for  our 
highest  Income  taxpayers.  It  would  raise  the 
needed  revenue  to  cover  the  catastrophic 
health  benefits  for  all  senior  citizens.  All  S. 
1125  does  is  to  place  the  burden  of  paying 
the  costs  on  those  most  able  to  pay.  No 
where  else  in  our  k)enefit  payment  sy.stem 
do  we  ask  those  of  modest  incomes  to  subsi 
dize  the  benefits  for  those  whose  incomes 
are  much  higher. 

We  urge  you  to  show  your  concern  in  solv 
ing  these  inequities  by  co-sponsoring  S 
1125. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
request.  We  look  forward  to  a  reply  from 
you  on  this  matter. 
Respectfully. 

Jay  Mazur. 
President 
Evelyn  Dubrow. 
Vice  president  and  legislative  director. 

National  Association 
or  Letter  Carriers. 
Washington.  DC.  July  21.  29il9 
Hon.  ToM  Harkin, 
i'.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

The  National  Association  of  Letter  Carn 
ers  supports  S.  1125.  introduced  by  Senators 
Harkin  and  Levin. 

NALC   President   Vincent   Sombrotto.   on 
behalf  of  the  315.000  member  organization, 
said  the  amendments  would  solve  two  major 
problems  that  have  emerged  from  the  Med; 
care  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988 

"Catastrophic  illness  can  devastate  a  fami- 
ly's savings.  "  Sombrotto  said.  The  Harkin 
Levin-Bonior  bill  allows  us  to  save  the  bene 
fit  while  eliminating  the  undue  burden  sen- 
iors are  being  asked  to  bear." 

It  also  eliminates  the  unfair  tax   break 
the  very  rich  presently  enjoy." 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Senators 
Harkin  and  Levin  would  also  serve  to  allevi- 
ate the  unique  burden  now  being  borne  by 
federal  and  postal  retirees  who  are  fully 
covered  for  catastrophic  expenses  through 
the  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  Pro 
gram  (FEHBP).  Asking  postal  and  federal 
retirees  to  essentially  pay  twice  for  the 
same  benefit  is  unreasonable.  For  NALC  re 
tirees.  It  is  like  asking  them  to  make  month- 
ly payments  on  a  car  still  in  the  dealers 
showroom. 


The  NALC.  along  with  the  AFL-CIO.  sup- 
ports the  continuation  of  the  important 
benefits  provided  by  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  program  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  without  such  protection.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  charging  seniors  a  "user 
fee"  I  or  worse,  for  postal /federal  retirees  a 

non-user"  fee)  cutting  further  into  ever  de- 
clining fi.xed  incomes  is  a  uniquely  bad  ap- 
proach and  one  which  should  l>e  abandoned. 
Vincent  R.  Sombrotto. 

President 

American  Postal  Workers 

Union.  AFL-CIO. 
Washington.  DC,  July  17.  1989. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin. 

Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Harkin:  On  behalf  of  the 
365.000  members  of  the  American  Postal 
Workers  Union  i  AFL-CIO).  I  am  pleased  to 
express  our  support  for  the  Harkin-Levin 
amendment  to  repeal  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Insurance  surtax. 

APWU  IS  the  largest  collective  bargaining 
representative  of  active  and  retired  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  and 
the  APWU  Health  plan  is  one  of  the  largest 
employee  organization  plans  in  the  Federal 
Employee  Health  Benefits  Program.  A 
major  portion  of  the  APWU  Health  plan  en- 
roUees  are  Medicare-eligible  retirees  who 
were  adversely  impacted  by  the  financing 
mechanism  established  for  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Protection  Act  of  1988  (Public 
Law  100-3601 

During  the  100th  Congre.ss.  as  Congres 
sional  debate  focused  on  the  feasibility  of 
providing  expanded  benefits  to  Medicare 
participants,  APWU  raised  several  issues  of 
concern  about  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
legislation  on  our  retired  members.  We 
questioned  both  the  proposed  financing 
mechanism  and  the  duplication  of  cata- 
strophic benefits  for  postal  and  federal  re- 
tirees which  would  result  from  enactment  of 
the  law 

Currently,  postal  <and  federal)  workers 
are  authorized  to  carry  their  active  status 
health  insurance  benefits  into  retirement 
under  certain  conditions.  The  health  bene- 
fits programs  in  which  postal  and  federal 
workers  participate  operate  under  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Program,  and  these  plans  are  required  to 
provide  retired  participants  with  protection 
against  catastophic  illnesses.  Postal  and  fed- 
eral enrollees  pay  for  this  coverage  through 
their  health  insurance  premiums. 

When  Congre-ss  enacted  the  Catastrophic 
Protection  Act.  it  duplicated  coverage  al 
ready  provided  to  postal  and  federal  retirees 
through  the  Federal  Employee  Health  Ben- 
efits Program,  yet  held  them  liable  for  the 
income-based  supplemental  premium.  As  a 
result.  Medicare  eligible  retirees  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  American  Postal  Workers 
Union  Health  Benefits  plan  are  facing  diffl 
cult  choices  which  will  not  t>e  mitigated 
unless  Congress  acts  to  revise  the  financing 
mechamism  of  the  Catastrophic  Protection 
Act 

Under  current  conditions.  Medicare-eligi- 
ble postal  retirees  must  bear  the  burden  of 
paying  both  their  FEHB  health  insurance 
premiums  and  the  catastrophic  surtax,  or 
they  may  be  forced,  by  financial  consider- 
ations, to  abandon  their  union-sponsored 
health  insurance  benefits  for  a  program 
with  inferior  catastrophic  benefits.  If  the 
retiree  elecLs  to  drop  his  or  her  union/spon- 
sored insurance,  that  decision  can  never  l>e 
reversed. 


Your  legislation  Is.  in  our  view,  an  equita- 
ble method  of  mitigating  the  adverse  effects 
of  the  Catastrophic  Protection  Act  on  postal 
and  federal  retirees,  while  maintaining  cata- 
strophic illness  protection  for  those  in  our 
society  who  need  it. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Postal  Workers  Union.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  your  leadership  on  this 
critical  issue,  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  to  enact  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MoE  Biller. 

President. 

American  Federation 
or  State  County  & 
Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO. 
Washington  DC.  July  IS.  1989. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin. 

Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 
Dear  Senator  Harkin:  On  behalf  of  the 
120.000  retired  state  and  local  workers  rep- 
resented by  the  American  Federation  of 
State.  County  and  Municipal  Employees 
iAFSCME).  we  want  to  express  our  support 
for  the  Harkin-Levin  amendment  to  the  cat- 
astrophic insurance  law. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  catastrophic  law 
last  year,  our  retirees'  opposition  has  been 
strong  and  growing.  Most  of  them  already 
had  employer-provided  catastrophic  cover 
age.  Now  they  will  have  to  pay  a  consider- 
able surtax  for  something  they  had  previ- 
ously received  free  of  charge. 

The  Harkin/Levin  amendment  would 
repeal  the  Medicare  surtax  while  retaining 
all  of  the  benefits  provided  under  the  law. 
Under  your  amendment,  the  catastrophic 
package  would  be  financed  by  extending  the 
33^^^  income  tax  rate  to  all  income  for  upper 
income  taxpayers.  Currently,  income  over 
$208,510  for  a  family  of  four  and  $109,050 
for  an  individual  is  taxed  at  28%. 

We  support  the  clarification  of  current 
law  contained  in  your  amendment  that  will 
require  the  wealthiest  taxpayers  in  our 
country  to  shoulder  the  same  tax  obliga- 
tions as  individuals  of  more  modest  means. 
This  is  an  equitable  means  of  funding  the 
benefits  of  the  catastrophic  law.  We  believe 
this  maintains  the  social  insurance  design 
which  has  characterized  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram since  its  inception. 

We  would  be  happy  to  assist  you  in  any 
way  to  ensure  passage  of  your  amendment. 
Thank  you  for  your  leadership  on  this  issue. 
Sincerely 

Gerald  W,  McEntee. 
International  President 
Mr,  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Iowa.  Senator  Tom  Harkin,  in  an- 
nouncing that  we  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  legislation,  before  the 
August  recess  or  shortly  thereafter,  to 
repeal  the  supplemental  premium 
surtax  and  replace  it  with  a  fairer  way 
of  financing  the  Medicare  Catastroph- 
ic Health  Insurance  Program. 

The  senior  citizens  of  this  country 
feel  they  have  been  picked  on.  And 
they  have  been.  They  have  been  asked 
in  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988  to  do  what  no  other 
group  that  I  can  think  of  has  been 
asked  to  do.  That  law  offered  benefits 
to  a  group  within  society  and  required 
one  portion  of  that  group  to  subsidize 
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another  portion  of  that  group  based 
on  the  ability  to  pay.  Do  we  require  fi- 
nancially well-off  veterans  receiving 
service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion, and  no  other  taxpayers,  to  subsi- 
dize less  well-off  veterans'  compensa- 
tion? We  don't  and  we  shouldn't.  Why, 
as  a  matter  of  equity,  then,  should  we 
require  some  senior  citizens,  and  no 
other  taxpayers,  to  subsidize  the  bene- 
fits of  other  senior  citizens.  Senior  citi- 
zens are  willing  to  share  the  burden, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  be  singled  out 
because  of  their  age  to  shoulder  the 
subsidy  for  other  seniors  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  program. 

The  amendment  which  Senator 
Harkin  and  I  will  offer  is  based  on  S. 
1125,  which  we  introduced  last  month. 
This  amendment  would  repeal  the 
supplemental  premium  surtax  and 
would  retain  the  full  benefits  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
of  1988.  The  revenue  which  would  be 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  supplemental 
premium  surtax  would  be  made  up  for 
by  amending  the  current  income  tax 
law  and  keeping  the  marginal  income 
tax  rate  at  33  percent  for  families  of 
four  with  taxable  incomes  over 
(208,510  and  for  singles  with  taxable 
incomes  over  $109,050,  instead  of  al- 
lowing the  marginal  rate  to  drop  back 
to  28  percent  as  is  provided  under  cur- 
rent law.  This  proposal  would  generate 
enough  revenue  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  entire  repeal  of  the  supplemental 
premium  surtax  and  to  be  revenue 
neutral  over  the  1990-94  period. 

This  legislation  has  been  endorsed 
by  a  large  number  of  organizations 
which  support  retaining  the  benefits 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988,  and  which  support  fi- 
nancing those  benefits  in  a  more  equi- 
table manner  than  provided  for  under 
current  law.  During  the  next  2  weeks, 
we  look  forward  to  additional  support 
for  this  repeal  of  the  supplemental 
premium  surtax  and  for  replacing  it 
with  a  way  to  pay  for  these  important 
improvements  in  health  care  that  rec- 
ognizes that,  in  addition  to  the  individ- 
ual beneficiaries,  society  as  whole  has 
an  interest  in  a  sound  and  fair  catas- 
trophic health  insurance  program. 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  1389.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  drug  war  bonds  and  to  require 
that  the  proceeds  of  those  bonds  be 
used  to  fund  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DRUG  war  bond  ACT  OF  19S8 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
48  years  ago  this  December  that  Pearl 
Harbor  was  attacked  by  air.  More  than 
2,300  people  were  killed  on  that  day. 
The  surprise  attack  had  the  effect  of 
galvanizing  this  Nation  against  a 
common  enemy:  tyranny  of  Japan  and 
the  Nazis  in  Europe. 

On  the  following  day,  £>ecember  8. 
1941,  the  United  States  of  America  de- 


clared war.  When  our  President, 
FYanklin  Roosevelt,  came  to  Congress 
to  seek  a  declaration  of  war,  he  did  not 
equivocate.  When  America  declared 
war  in  1941.  we  fought  to  win  and  we 
did  not  quit  until  the  enemy  had  sur- 
rendered. 

Since  that  date,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  diminished  the  power  of  the 
phrase,  declaration  of  war.  By  declar- 
ing war.  year  after  year,  declaring  war 
against  drugs,  our  actions  have  not 
matched  our  tough  rhetoric. 

Our  President  today,  and  the  one 
before  him.  has  launched  and  re- 
launched a  war  of  words  against  drugs, 
but  it  is  not  a  real  war.  The  war  of 
drugs  is  a  war  that  we  are  not  winning. 
The  price  of  cocaine  has  dropped 
again.  Coca  production  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  nearly  doubled  since  the  mid- 
eighties.  Addicts  in  this  country  who 
want  treatment  cannot  get  it.  A  princi- 
pal reason  we  are  not  winning  this  so- 
called  war  is  because  we  have  not 
made  the  commitment  to  fund  victory. 
We  have  made  promises  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  have  not  kept  those 
promises.  Despite  his  tough-sounding 
speeches  against  crime  and  drugs, 
President  Bush  has  recommended  less, 
much  less,  than  Congress  authorized 
for  the  war  on  drugs  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  President,  for  instance,  has  rec- 
onunended  $33  million  less  than  Con- 
gress authorized  for  drug  education 
and  training.  That  is  the  account  that 
sijpports  the  Drug  Free  Schools  Pro- 
gram. We  know  education  is  a  power- 
ful weapon  against  drugs.  The  more 
people  find  out  about  drugs,  the  less 
likely  they  are  to  spend  their  money 
to  hurt  themselves  through  the  pur- 
chase of  drugs. 

We  know  that  education  works,  but 
we  are  underfunding  the  education 
program. 

In  the  health  area,  a  broad  category 
that  includes  drug  and  alcohol  treat- 
ment, the  1988  drug  bill  authorized 
$2.2  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  President  has  proposed  $1.3  bil- 
lion, a  shortfall  of  $900  million. 

The  total  unfunded  portion,  calcu- 
lated by  subtracting  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration's budget  plan  from  the  amount 
authorized  by  Congress,  is  almost  $1.7 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $860 
million  in  budget  outlays  for  the  1990 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  declared  war 
from  the  safety  of  a  politician's 
podium,  but  we  have  failed  to  send  the 
ammunition  to  our  troops  in  the  field. 
It  is  time  for  this  hypocrisy  to  end. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  tap  the  tremendous  will  to  win  of 
the  American  people,  people  who  are 
fed  up  with  drugs  and  people  who 
want  to  participate  directly  in  funding 
our  war  on  drugs.  This  legislation.  Mr. 
President,  will  revive  the  war  bond 
program  that  helped  us  win  both 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  This 


time  we  will  call  them  drug  war  bonds. 
When  you  buy  a  bond,  you  are  Joining 
the  fight  against  the  cocaine  cartel 
that  has  attacked  America.  You  are  in- 
vesting in  freedom  from  addiction  for 
millions  of  people  who  are  hooked  on 
drugs  but  cannot  get  treatment  today. 
You  are  investing  in  freedom  from 
fear  that  our  borders  are  being  over- 
run by  smugglers  and  our  neighbor- 
hoods being  overrun  by  dealers.  Every- 
where I  go  people  are  outraged  about 
the  drug  invasion  and  they  ask  the 
question,  "What  can  I  do?" 

With  the  drug  war  bonds,  American 
citizens  can  get  directly  involved  in 
fighting  the  cartel  that  has  declared 
war  on  America.  With  drug  war  bonds, 
we,  individual  Americans,  can  fight 
back. 

Here  is  how  the  bond  program  would 
work.  Mr.  President.  First,  purchase  of 
these  bonds  will  be  open  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  including  children. 
Bonds  will  be  available  through 
schools,  through  Scouting,  through 
banks,  and  other  financial  institutions 
and  via  payroll  deduction  programs. 
Maturity  of  the  bonds  would  be  12 
years,  just  as  is  the  current  savings 
bond  program. 

Our  new  bond  program  would  be 
modeled  on  that  successful  savings 
bond  program  with  interest  dividends 
equal  to  those  paid  on  regular  savings 
bonds.  The  purchase  price  would  l)e 
half  the  amoimt  of  the  bond.  For  in- 
stance, the  smallest  bond,  $25,  could 
be  purchased  for  $12.50.  Students 
could  spend  as  little  as  25  cents  for  a 
coupon  to  fill  up  a  bond  booklet 
toward  a  $25  bond.  Higher  denomina- 
tion bonds  would  be  available  from  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  brokerage 
houses  and  via  payroll  deductions 
plans. 

Second,  when  you  buy  a  drug  war 
bond,  your  money  would  go  directly  to 
the  war  on  drugs.  It  would  not  be 
mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
budget.  A  drug  war  trust  fund  would 
be  established  to  handle  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  these  bonds.  This  trust 
fund  would  assure  that  bond  money 
goes  exclusively  to  the  war  on  drugs. 
Our  initial  goal  is  to  fund  the  anti- 
drug legislation  this  Congress  ap- 
proved in  1988.  The  1988  bill  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Reagan  authored  $2.8  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1989.  We  are  actually  going 
to  spend  less  than  $1  billion.  For  1990, 
for  the  year  that  begins  October  1  of 
this  year,  the  legislation  granted 
budget  authority  of  almost  $6  billion. 
The  President's  recommendation  is  a 
funding  level  of  $4,266  biUion,  $1.7  bil- 
lion short  of  what  Congress  author- 
ized less  than  a  year  ago. 

I  am  proposing  the  sale  of  bonds  to 
fimd  the  drug  war  because  convention- 
al funding  has  not  been  adequate.  Sen- 
ator BiDEN  and  others  have  attempted 
to  fund  the  drug  bill  by  a  small  in- 
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crease  In  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  alco- 
hol. He  was  turned  back.  And  with 
each  passing  day  the  drug  bill  contin- 
ues to  be  underfunded.  Our  war  on 
drugs  continues  to  be  a  war  of  words 
rather  than  action. 

The  Nation  learned  some  valuable 
lessons  when  it  sold  war  bonds  during 
World  War  II.  The  most  important 
lesson:  Americans  are  patriotic.  Ameri- 
cans poured  billions  into  the  war 
effort  against  the  Nazis  and  the  Japa 
nese.  Between  1941  and  1945  millions 
of  Americans  purchased  $185.7  billion 
of  war  bonds. 

I  remember  as  a  boy  at  Hialeah  Ele- 
mentary School  each  Friday  we  would 
bring  in  our  dimes  to  buy  stamps  to 
place  in  our  book  so  that  when  we  had 
filled  our  book  we  could  receive  a  war 
bond.  Everyone  pitched  in.  All  sectors 
of  our  society  bought  war  bonds— chil- 
dren, farmers,  adults,  labor,  manage- 
ment, government  workers.  Advertis- 
ing was  donated.  The  entertainment 
industry  made  special  films  and  news- 
reels  for  bond  rallies  and  broadcasts. 
Boy  Scouts  agreed  to  distribute  1  mil 
lion  war  posters.  Irving  Berlin  wrote  a 
special  song:  Any  Bonds  Today?  Those 
who  bought  war  bonds  had  a  sense  of 
ownership  in  our  war  effort.  If  you  put 
up  $25  to  defeat  the  Nazis,  you  had  a 
direct  stake  in  and  a  contribution  to 
America's  victory. 

It  is  time  to  bring  back  the  Victory 
Bond  for  patriotism  and  mass  partici- 
pation in  our  national  effort  to  prevail 
over  today's  common  enemy. 

The  enemy  attacking  America  today 
has  not  dropped  bombs  on  our  ships  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  No,  there  has  been  no 
Pearl  Harbor  in  1989:  no  clear  day  of 
infamy.  But  in  many  ways  the  inva- 
sion of  America  by  the  drug  cartel  is 
just  as  insidious  and  just  as  deadly  as 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor;  2,334  ser\ 
icemen  died  in  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

For  every  servicemen  killed  at  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1941.  two  Americans  died  in 
drug-related  deaths  in  1987,  the  last 
year  for  which  the  statistics  are  avail- 
able. 

America  is  under  attack  from  every 
hemisphere.  Heroin  is  flooding  into 
the  United  States  at  record  levels  from 
Asia  and  Mexico.  Cocaine  from  Latin 
America  has  poisoned  and  corrupted 
our  Caribbean  neighbors  and  pours 
across  our  own  borders.  And  we  are 
under  attack  from  within.  Crack  labs 
in  America  process  cocaine  for  sale  to 
our  people. 

Mr.  President,  as  hard  as  it  is  to  be- 
lieve, the  United  States  is  now  tied 
with  Mexico  in  marijuana  production. 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  stand 
second  only  to  Colombia  in  the  worlds 
production  of  marijuana. 

Rogue  chemists  in  this  country  are 
making  a  synthetic  stimulant  called 
crank,  c-r-a-n-k.  The  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency  says  that  we  have  three 


times  as  many  crank  abusers  as  heroin 
addicts  in  the  United  States. 

Carlos  Lehder,  the  Colombian  cartel 
chieftain,  who  admired  Hitler  and  sent 
tons  of  cocaine  to  our  neighborhoods, 
once  told  a  smuggler  partner  that  he 
hoped  to  flood  America  with  cocaine 
in  order  to  disrupt  our  political  system 
and  tear  down  our  Nation's  morality. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  not  sit  by  and 
let  narcoterrorists  like  Carlos  Lehder 
tear  down  this  country.  We  Americans 
are  ready  to  fight  back.  We  are  ready 
to  help  pay  the  bill  to  win  that  victo- 
ry. 

We  are  ready,  we  are  prepared,  and 
we  will  win  a  real  war  against  drugs. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 
California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Florida 
is  on  the  floor.  I  want  to  first  con- 
gratulate him.  Earlier  today  I  intro- 
duced a  measure  that  poses  drug  war 
bonds,  and  I  gather  he  has  been  work- 
ing on  something  quite  similar  and  is 
now  mtroducing  that. 

Let  me  make  a  point.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  think  is  one  that  the  American 
people  may  not  fully  appreciate. 

A  moment  ago,  in  his  concluding  re- 
marks, the  Senator  from  Florida  made 
the  optimistic,  and  I  think  warm  pre- 
diction, that  the  people  of  America 
will  respond  to  this  challenge:  that  if 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so,  they  will  indicate  what  their  prior- 
ities are  by  purchasing  these  bonds 
not  because  of  any  huge  rate  of  return 
because  in  fact  there  is  not  even  a 
market  rate  of  return  but  rather  be- 
cause of  their  concern. 

They  will  decide  that  this  is  a  very 
good  investment  in  America's  future 
because  in  fact  there  is  little  that  is 
more  important,  little  that  will  be 
more  rewarding,  than  providing  the 
kind  of  adequate  financing  necessary 
not  simply  to  speak  of  a  war  on  drugs 
but  to  actually  fight  it,  wage  it.  and 
win  it,  which  we  are  not  doing  at  the 
moment. 

I  think  the  point  that  has  to  be  em- 
phasized is  that  it  is  a  necessity  for  my 
introducing  this  measure  or  for  the 
Senator  from  Florida  introducing  his 
because  there  has  been  an  abdication 
of  responsibility  on  the  floor,  it  pains 
me  to  say,  and  in  the  other  body.  We 
simply  are  not  engaged  in  adequate 
funding.  We  look  to  law  enforcement 
to  perfom  miracles,  and  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  professional  law  enforce- 
ment cannot  do  so  without  adequate 
resources. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, my  own.  that  of  Senator  DAmato, 
that  of  Senator  Gramm  of  Texas,  that 
of  Senator  Biden.  and  others,  have  re- 
peatedly been  offered  to  increase 
funding  for  the  war  on  drugs,  because 
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they  have  failed,  and  because  like  ef- 
forts have  failed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  American  people 
really  cannot  look  to  the  Congress  to 
provide  resources  commensurate  with 
the  rhetoric  that  has  flowed  from  us 
almost  without  limit. 

Frankly,  we  have  not  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth  has  been.  We  all 
agree  that  this  is  the  most  urgent  pri- 
ority. We  make  references,  and  we 
choose  metaphors  that  point  to  the  se- 
riousness of  this  problem.  We  speak  of 
being  invaded.  That  is  no  hyperbole.  I 
think  my  friend  has  not  exaggerated 
in  the  least. 

I  think  there  is  an  infinitely  greater 
threat  to  the  welfare  and  to  the  future 
of  this  Nation,  specifically  to  this  gen- 
eration of  our  children,  than  is  posed 
by  any  foreign  power.  But  somehow 
the  Congress  does  not  seem  able  to  ap- 
preciate that  fact,  at  least  not  in  terms 
of  responding  to  it  with  the  kind  of 
funding  that  would  indicate  a  recogni- 
tion that  that  is  the  priority  of  the 
American  people  as  indeed  I  believe  it 
could  be,  and  I  believe  rightly  so. 

I  think  the  American  people  once 
again  are  correct.  Ordinarily,  when 
the  public  leads  Congress  gets  right 
out  there  and  follows  soon  thereafter. 
We  have  not  in  this  instance.  We  are 
still  waiting. 

So  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of 
effort  and  the  optimistic  fact  about  a 
drug  war  bond  program  is  that  it  will 
offer  the  American  people  the  option 
to  indicate  very,  very  directly  and 
simply  by  their  own  investment  that 
they  conceive  of  this  as  the  most 
urgent  priority,  and  are  willing  to  put 
their  own  money  into  it  as  time  and 
time  again  they  have  indicated  they 
would  even  if  that  be  in  the  form  of 
taxes. 

In  this  case  tiiey  will  be  not  taxing 
themselves  but  will  be  parting  with 
some  of  their  hard-earned  cash  as  an 
investment  in  a  figurative  sense  more 
than  perhaps  a  literal  one  in  America's 
future. 

I  commend  them  for  doing  so.  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  do  so.  In 
doing  so,  Mr.  President,  they  will  give 
us  the  resources  we  need  not  to  simply 
wage  this  war  on  drugs  rhetorically 
but  to  do  it  with  real  resources,  and  to 
win. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  my  friend's 
comments  simply  because  I  think  the 
American  people  need  to  understand 
what  is  at  stake  here,  and  indeed  I 
think  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  need 
to  understand,  as  clearly  the  Senator 
from  Florida  does.  But  I  simply  repeat 
sadly  that  in  the  recent  past  as  well  as 
in  last  year's  effort  we  failed  to  ade- 
quately fund  the  1988  omnibus  drug 
legislation  which  offered  in  terms  of 
legislative  authority  great  hope,  and 
great  succor  to  the  American  parent 
worried  about  his  or  her  child.  But  we 
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simply  did  not  fund  it.  This  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

So  I  commend  my  friend  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him.  I  think 
that  we  have  pretty  much  the  same 
idea.  Unfortunately,  it  is  an  idea  nec- 
essary because  of  what  has  othewise 
been  legislative  default.  But  let  us  put 
the  default  behind  us.  Let  us  look  to 
the  future.  That  future  can  be  bright, 
and  the  investment  by  bond  buyers  of 
some  $4  billion  over  a  period  of  time— 
I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  the  issue 
offered  by  my  friend  would  involve  in 
maturity  or  Interest  rate.  Whatever  it 
is,  it  is  little  enough  by  way  of  a  wise 
preventative  measure  and  will  be  far 
less  costly  than  our  failing  to  address 
the  problem,  and  unhappily  we  have 
failed  to  address  it  honestly  on  this 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  to  the  future  to 
bring  us  a  better  result. 

I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  generous  remarks  and  the  out- 
standing effort  which  the  Senator 
from  California  has  made  on  this  issue 
before  an  extended  period  of  time  and 
over  a  wide  range  of  the  battles  which 
constitute  the  framework  for  our  war 
on  drugs.  The  Senator  from  California 
has  given  sustained  and  committed 
leadership. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
closely  to  see  that  we  can  add  this 
means  of  financing  more  effectively 
than  has  been  available  in  the  past 
through  the  drug  war  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1389 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  War  Bond 
Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  ISSUANCE  OF  DRUG  WAR  BONDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
31  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
§  31 M.  Drug  war  bonds 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall— 

"(1)  issue  drug  war  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and 

"(2)  buy,  redeem,  and  make  refunds  of 
such  bonds  under  section  3111  of  this  title. 

"(bxi)  Drug  war  bonds  may  be  issued 
under  this  section  on  an  Interest- bearing 
basis,  on  a  discount  basis,  or  on  an  interest- 
bearing  and  discount  basis. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may— 

"(A)  fix  the  Investment  yield  for  drug  war 
bonds  issued  under  this  section,  and 

"(B)  change  the  investment  yield  on  any 
outstanding  drug  war  bond,  except  that  the 
yield  on  a  bond  for  the  period  held  may  not 
be  decreased  below  the  minimum  yield  for 


the  period  guaranteed  on  the  date  on  which 
the  bond  Is  ilssued. 

"(3)  Drug  war  bonds  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  mature  not  more  than  20  years 
after  the  date  of  issue. 

"(4)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  prescribe  the  denominations  In 
which  drug  war  bonds  are  issued  under  this 
section. 

"(BKi)  In  prescribing  under  subparagraph 
(A)  the  denominations  in  which  drug  war 
bonds  are  issued  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  "TYeasury  shall  ensure  that  a 
small  denomination,  of  not  greater  than  a 
$25  maturity  value,  be  available  for  issuance 
in  order  to  enable  children  and  small  inves- 
tors to  purchase  drug  war  bonds. 

"(ii)  In  order  to  compensate  for  the  addi- 
tional administrative  costs  of  issuing  drug 
war  bonds  under  this  section  in  a  small  de- 
nomination that  does  not  exceed  a  $25  ma- 
turity value,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  fix  an  investment  yield  for 
such  small-denomination  drug  war  bonds 
that  is  lower  than  the  investment  yield  on 
other  denominations  of  drug  war  bonds. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
issue  stamps,  or  may  provide  other  means, 
that  evidence  payment  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  a  drug  war  bond  issued  under  this 
section  in  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  accumulation  of  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  drug  war  bonds. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe,  with  respect  to  drug  war  bonds 
issued  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  form  and  amount  of  an  issue, 

"(2)  the  way  in  which  the  bonds  will  be 
issued, 

"(3)  the  conditions  (including  restrictions 
on  transfer)  to  which  the  bonds  will  be  sub- 
ject, 

"(4)  conditions  governing  redemption  of 
the  bonds, 

"(5)  the  sales  price  of  the  bonds,  and 

"(6)  a  way  to  evidence  payments  for,  or  on 
account  of,  the  bonds. 

'(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
authorize  any  financial  institution  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  3105(d)  to 
make  payments  to  redeem  drug  war  bonds 
issued  under  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  triist 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  'Trust  Fund"),  consisting 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  transferred  to 
the  Trust  Fund  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2KA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  amounts  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  received  into  such  general  fund 
that  are  attributable  to  the  proceeds  from 
drug  war  bonds  issued  under  this  section. 

"(B)  The  amounts  which  are  required  to 
be  transferred  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  transferred  at  least  monthly  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  es- 
timates made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  that  are  received  into  the  Treas- 
ury. Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in 
the  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of, 
or  less  than,  the  amounts  required  to  be 
transferred. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  the  trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall 


submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
on— 

"(A)  the  financial  condition  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  report  is  submitted,  and 

"(B)  the  expected  condition  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  report  is  submitted  and 
during  each  of  the  5  fiscal  years  succeeding 
such  fiscal  year. 

The  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  is  made. 

"(4)  Funds  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  only 
be  available,  as  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  for  expenditures  that  are  authorized— 

"(A)  by  the  provisions  of, 

"(B)  by  amendments  made  to,  or 

"(C)  by  amendments  made  by, 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
provide  notice  to  the  public  through  appro- 
priate media  that  the  purchase  of  drug  war 
t>onds  will  assist  in  implementing  antidrug 
abuse  provisions  of  law. ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"3114.  Issuance  of  drug  war  bonds.". 

(2)  Section  3108  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  3105- 
3107"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ',  3105- 
3107.  and  3114". 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  1390.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  construction 
of  a  research  lal)oratory,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  RESEARCH  FACILITY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  fol- 
lows on  the  fire  in  May  which  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  stock  of  research 
mice  at  the  Jackson  Laboratory  in 
Maine.  This  tragic  fire  halted  research 
in  many  biomedical  laboratories 
around  the  Nation.  The  Jaclcson  Labo- 
ratory has  been  the  leading  facility  in 
the  world  for  the  production  of  the  ge- 
netically controlled  mice  that  are  nec- 
essary for  biomedical  research.  This 
laboratory  supplied  mice  to  research- 
ers in  every  State  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding virtually  every  medical  school, 
university,  independent  biomedical  re- 
search facility  and  major  government 
laboratory.  Through  heroic  efforts  of 
the  staff,  embryos  and  breed  stock  of 
the  more  than  1,700  strains  developed 
by  the  laboratory  were  saved  from  the 
fire.  Today.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  a  single  competitive  grant 
for  the  construction  of  a  facility  for 
the  development,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution of  inbred  and  mutant  mice  to 
be  used  for  biomedical  research. 
Though,  the  Jackson  Lab  is  the  most 
likely  candidate  for  this  grant,  other 
institutions  may  also  compete  for 
these  funds. 
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The     prompt     restoration     of     the 
supply  of  research  animals  is  vital  to 
the    continuation    of    biomedical    re- 
search in  key  health  areas.  Research 
into  the  causes  and  cures  of  human 
diseases  such  as   lung  cancer,   breast 
cancer,    leukemia,    diabetes,    and    dis 
eases  that   effect   primarily   children, 
such  as  infantile  polycystic  kidney  dis 
ease,  depends  on  the  supply  of  mice, 
such  as  those  produced  at  the  Jackson 
Laboratory.  Much  of  this  research  ha.s 
been  halted  until  subject  animals  can 
again  be  provided.  We  must  act  quick 
ly  to  make  available  the  animal  sub 
jects  that  are  so  critical  to  the  con 
tinuation  of  this  important  medical  re 
search. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  legisla 
tion.  The  health  and  well-being  of  mil 
lions  of  Americans  depends  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1390 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   I.  COSSTRHTIOS  OK  MUl  SE  HREKI>IN(. 
FACILITY 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Di 
rector  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  provide  a  single  grant,  through  a  com 
petitive  application  process,  to  a  public  or 
private  non-profit  entity  to  enable  such 
entity  to  construct  a  facility  for  the  develop 
ment,  production,  and  distribution  of  in 
bread  and  mutant  mice  that  are  to  be  used 
for  biomedical  research. 

(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations 
There   are   authorized   to   be   appropriated 
$25,000,000  to  carry  out  subsection  (a) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
10.  1989.  a  fire  consumed  the  Jackson 
Lat)oratory  in  Bar  Harl)or.  ME.  and 
destroyed  one  of  Americas  most  vital 
genetic  research  facilities.  The  total 
loss  to  Jackson  Laboratory  was  esti- 
mated at  $40  million,  including  the 
animals  lost,  building  replacement, 
emergency  operations  during  the  re- 
covery process,  and  lost  revenue. 

The  Jackson  Latwratory  was  an 
internationally  renowned,  not-for- 
profit,  indep>endent  research  institu- 
tion devoted  to  mammalian  genetics. 
Study  at  the  facility  centered  on  de- 
veloping new  methods  of  diagnosing 
and  treating  critically  important 
human  health  problems  such  as  diabe- 
tes, arthritis.  AIDS,  and  neurological 
illness.  The  laboratory  provided  a 
unique  and  invaluable  service  to  the 
international  scientific  community  by 
distributing  2  million  genetically  de- 
veloped mice  annually  for  research. 

Finding  a  replacement  for  Jackson 
Laboratory  Ls  fundamental  to  main 
taining  productive  biomedical  research 
in  the  United  States.  To  recover  from 
losses  accumulated  in  the  fire,  the  na- 
tional  biomedical   research   effort   re- 


quires a  rapid  resupply  of  inbred  and 
mutant  mice.  It  is  feasible  to  involve 
multiple  distribution  sources  around 
the  country  due  to  logistic  problems, 
increased  financial  costs,  and  the  need 
for  uniform  health  standards.  Re 
search  scientists  can  ensure  proper 
quality  control  and  technical  proce- 
dure only  in  one  sufficiently  equipped 
and  constructed  facility. 

Today,  I  am  joining  my  colleagues 
and  introducing  legislation  which 
would  authorize  $25  million  to  be  used 
for  constructing  a  new  facility  to  de- 
velop, produce,  and  distribute  inbred 
and  mutant  mice  used  in  biomedical 
research.  The  contractor  and  location 
of  this  laboratory  will  be  determined 
through  a  competitive  application 
process  from  interested  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  entities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  in  order  to  promote  bio- 
medical research  in  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
DoDD): 
S.  1391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  foun- 
dation for  biomedical  research,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Adams,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mrs. 

Kassebaum,     Mr.     Matsunaga, 

Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Simon,  and 

Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  1392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants 
for  the  expansion  or  renovation  of  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  facili- 
ties, to  establish  a  National  Center  for 
Medical  Rehabilitation  Research,  to 
establish  a  senior  biomedical  scientific 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  aimed  at  maintaining  the  Nation's 
premier  role  in  biomedical  research. 
For  years,  the  NIH  has  led  the  world 
in  breakthrough  discoveries  of  cures 
and  treatments  for  a  range  of  illnesses. 
Scientists  at  the  NIH  have  made 
major  contributions  to  the  treatment 
of  cancer,  AIDS,  heart  disease,  and  are 
now  in  the  early  phases  of  the  human 
genome  project,  an  undertaking  in  the 
medical  field  that  will  mean  continued 
progress  in  our  understanding  of  biol- 
ogy and  its  applications  to  biotechnol- 
ogy. The  country  and  the  world  are 
watching  as  new  development  after 
new  development  shapes  our  expecta- 
tions and  gives  us  hope  for  a  better 
world. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels. 
Too  many  factors  threaten  our  lead  in 
biomedical  science.  In  recent  decades, 
our    research     facilities    around    the 


country  have  not  received  adequate 
support.  Many  of  them  around  the 
country  are  now  in  need  of  renovation 
or  expansion.  The  National  Institutes 
of  Health  also  faces  a  problem  of  in- 
creasing import  over  its  inability  to  fill 
critical  senior  research  positions  be- 
cause it  is  unable  to  offer  salaries  that 
are  competitive  with  the  academic  and 
industrial  world.  This  legislative  pack- 
age will  go  far  to  correct  these  prob- 
lems and  to  assure  the  continued  sig- 
nificant role  of  NIH  as  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  biomedical  research. 

In  one  of  the  two  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  I  am  asking  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  private- 
ly funded  NIH  Foundation  for  Bio- 
medical Research.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  Foundation  will  be  to  support 
endowed  chairs  for  distinguished 
senior  scientists  at  the  Nobel  laureate 
level.  I  envision  a  small  number  of 
chairs  initially— probably  10  or  so. 
These  will  support  the  work  of  some 
of  our  country's  most  outstanding  and 
most  productive  leaders  in  scientific 
discovery.  The  presence  and  work  of 
investigators  of  this  stature  at  the 
NIH  will  help  encourage  new  research 
prospects,  and  will  help  to  maintain 
the  entire  NIH  community  at  the  fore- 
front of  biomedical  research.  The 
Foundation  will  support  salaries  and 
research  expenses  for  these  individ- 
uals and  thereby  provide  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  more  flexible  and  more 
generous  support  to  these  stars  of  sci- 
ence than  might  otherwise  be  possible. 
This  should  have  beneficial  impact  on 
recruitment  and  retention  of  such  in- 
dividuals. The  Foundation  would  also 
support  a  smaller  number  of  promis- 
ing mid-level  visiting  scientists  who 
will  benefit  from  and  add  to  the  re- 
search environment  at  the  NIH.  The 
Foundation  will  create  new  funding 
for  the  scientific  work  at  NIH,  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  individual  and  corporate  sup- 
port for  the  community  of  scientists 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  bills  I  am 
introducing  today  is  the  Senior  Bio- 
medical Scientist  Service.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Service  will  permit  the 
Secretary  to  fill  vacant  positions  at 
the  NIH  through  recruitment  and  re- 
tention incentives.  The  critical  nature 
of  this  problem  is  underscored  by  the 
fact  that  no  vacancy  at  the  NIH  for  a 
senior  scientist  position  has  been  filled 
through  outside  recruitment  in  11 
years.  The  Service  will  allow  for  in- 
creases in  senior  scientist  salary  levels 
throughout  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  make  them  somewhat  more  compa- 
rable with  other  sectors  of  the  re- 
search community.  The  Service  would 
be  a  persormel  system  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  a  larger  number  of  senior  sci- 
entists throughout  the  Public  Health 
Service    particularly    with    regard    to 
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other  conditions  of  employment  like 
evaluations  and  other  benefits  like  re- 
tirement. Authorizing  the  creation  of 
the  Senior  Biomedical  Scientist  Serv- 
ice will  be  a  major  step  toward  correct- 
ing the  problems  created  over  the  past 
several  years  by  a  failure  to  keep  step 
with  the  economic  realities  of  the  bio- 
medical field. 

Another  provision  in  this  initiative 
which  is  equally  vital  to  renewed 
growth  in  the  biomedical  field  is  the 
peer  review  matching  grant  program 
in  extramural  facilities  construction. 
Since  1969,  when  Federal  support  of 
research  facility  construction  began  to 
diminish,  facilities  have  increasingly 
fallen  into  disrepair  and  badly  needed 
new  construction  has  been  repeatedly 
delayed  while  academic  research  insti- 
tutions have  struggled  to  find  funds. 
This  provision  would  authorize  $150 
million  in  funding  to  make  a  start  in 
supporting  construction  needs  which 
will  require  $10  to  $15  billion  over  the 
next  decade.  We  must  begin  to  make 
progress  in  this  area.  It  will  be  less  ex- 
pensive to  assume  our  responsibilities 
in  this  matter  now  than  to  delay  while 
construction  costs  continue  to  climb 
every  year,  and  while  the  quality  of  re- 
search suffers  because  of  the  inad- 
equacies of  laboratory  space  and  sur- 
roundings. 

This  legislative  package  also  con- 
tains a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a 
Center  for  Rehabilitation  Medicine 
Research  at  the  NIH.  Rehabilitation 
medicine  is  a  relatively  new  specialty 
in  the  medical  field,  but  it  has  now 
reached  the  level  at  which  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  basic  scientists 
involved  in  this  research  to  justify  an 
administrative  center  to  maximize 
their  findings.  The  center  will  rise 
awareness  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  this  research  area,  and  it  will  serve 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  exciting 
advances  In  the  development  of  pros- 
thetic devices,  nerve  regeneration,  and 
aids  in  the  service  of  the  blind. 

I  am  also  requesting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  discretionary  fund  for  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  bill  will  provide  the  Di- 
rector with  needed  support  for  re- 
search and  programmatic  opportuni- 
ties that  fall  outside  the  normal  fund- 
ing cycle.  The  fund  wiU  utilize  less 
than  0.5  percent  of  the  extramural  re- 
search budget  and  would  be  capped  at 
$25  million.  It  simply  makes  good  ad- 
ministrative sense  to  have  a  capacity 
to  respond  to  research  needs  and  op- 
portunities as  they  arise  rather  than 
to  be  held  up  for  months  until  the 
fimding  cycle  turns  around  again. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of 
where  such  a  fund  would  have  been 
useful  over  the  last  decade.  AIDS  is 
the  premier  example. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  bills,  both  of  which  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  work  of  the  scientists  at 
NIH  and  throughout  the  field  of  bio- 


medical research  in  the  country.  Pas- 
sage of  these  bills  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  of  creative  support 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Nation's  scien- 
tists. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bills  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1391 
Be  it  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foun- 
dation   for    Biomedical    Research    Act    of 
1989". 
SEC.  2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FOUNDATION. 

Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"PART  H— FOUNDATION  FOR  BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

■SEC.    49»A.    FOUNDATION    FOR    BIOMEDICAL    RE- 
SEARCH. 

"(a)  Establishment.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  nonprofit  corporation,  to  be  known 
as  the  Foimdation  for  Biomedical  Research 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
'Foundation'),  that  shall  not  for  any  pur- 
pose be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(2)  INCORPORATION.— The  Secretary,  in  co- 
operation with  the  memt>ers  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  imder  subsection  (b)(4),  shall  in- 
corporate the  Foimdation  to  be  established 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  under  the  Corporation 
and  Associations  Articles  of  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

"(3)  NONPROFIT  STATUS.— The  Foundation 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  corporation 
imder  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986.  and  shall  t>e  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Board  of  Directors.— 

"(1)  COMPOSITION.— The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Foundation  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  'Board')  shall  be 
composed  of — 

"(A)  the  Chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Health  and  the  Environment 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers: 

"(B)  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  who  shall  l>e  ex  offi- 
cio members;  and 

"(C)  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  described 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  and  the 
Chairperson  appointed  under  paragraph  (2). 
of  which— 

"(i)  two  such  members  shall  represent  the 
general  biomedical  field  and  one  shall  repre- 
sent the  general  biobehavioral  field;  and 

"(ii)  two  such  members  shall  represent  the 
general  public. 

"(2)  Chairperson.- The  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  as  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
appoint  an  individual  to  serve  as  chairper- 
son of  the  Board. 

"(3)  Terms  and  vacancies.— 


"(A)  In  general.— The  t«rm  of  office  of 
each  member  of  the  Board  apF>ointed  under 
subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
5  years,  except  that— 

"(i)  any  individual  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy that  has  occurred  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  such  individual's 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  the  remainder  of  such  predecessor's 
term;  and 

"(ii)  the  terms  of  office  for  the  initial 
members  of  the  Board  shall  expire  as  deter- 
mined by  [the  chairperson  and]  the  ex  offi- 
cio members  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment. 

"(B)  StiBSEQUENT  APPOINTMENTS.— Individ- 
uals appointed  to  the  Board  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  a  member  shall  be  select- 
ed by  a  majority  vote  of  all  Board  members 
at  the  last  meeting  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  member  to  be  replaced. 

"(C)  Effect  of  vacancy.— A  vacancy  on 
the  Board  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  designation  or  appointment  was 
made. 

(4)  Incorporators.- The  Initial  members 
of  the  Board  shall  serve  as  incorptorators 
and  take  whatever  actions  necessary  to  in- 
corporate, under  the  Corporations  and  Asso- 
ciations Articles  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
the  Foundation. 

"(5)  Compensation.— Memt>ers  of  the 
Board  appointed  imder  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  receive  compensation 
for  the  time  devoted  to  meetings  and  other 
activities  of  the  Board  at  a  daily  rate  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board,  and  reasonable  al- 
lowances for  necessary  expenses  of  travel, 
lodging,  and  subsistence  incurred  in  attend- 
ing meetings  and  other  activities  of  the 
Board,  as  set  forth  in  the  bylaws  issued  by 
the  Board. 

""(c)  Executive  Director.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Foundation  shall 
have  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  and  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  Executive  Direc- 
tor shall  be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Foundation  and  shall  have 
such  specific  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe. 

""(2)  Compensation.— The  rate  of  compen- 
sation of  the  Executive  Director  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Board. 

"(d)  Duties.— The  Foundation  shall— 

""(1)  provide  funding  for  the  support  of 
the  endowed  chairs  within  the  organization- 
al structure  of  the  intramural  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration: 

""(2)  recruit  senior  biomedical  scientists  to 
hold  chaired  positions  as  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

""(3)  support  the  staffing,  equipment,  and 
space  requirements  for  the  research  under- 
taken by  the  scientists  described  in  para- 
graph (2); 

"(4)  support  the  stipends  and  research  ex- 
p)enses  of  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Scholars  appointed  under  the  authority  of 

section  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act.    who   shall    be    appointed    for   6-year 
terms;  and 

"(5)  negotiate  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  that  specifies  that 
Foundation  scientists  and  personnel  shall 
ol}serve  the  ethical  and  procedural  stand- 
ards regulating  research  and  research  find- 
ings,   including   publications   and   patents. 
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that  are  followed  by  scientists  and  person- 
nel at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 

the    Alcohol.     Drug     Abuse,     and     Mental 

Health  Administration, 
"(e)  PowKHs.— In  order  to  carry  out   it  s 

duties  under  subsection  (d).  the  Foundation 

is  authorized  to— 

■(1)   operate   under  the  direction   of   its 

Board: 
"(2)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 

which  shall  be  judicially  noted: 
"(3)  provide  for  one  or  more  officers,  em 

ployees,  and  agents,  as  may  t)e  necessary. 

define  their  duties,  and  require  surety  bonds 

or  make  other  provisions  against  losses  occa- 
sioned by  acts  of  such  persons: 
■■(4)  hire,  promote,  compensate,  and  dis 

charge  officers  and  employees  of  the  Poun 

dation: 

"(5)  prescribe  by  its  Board  its  bylaws,  that 
shall  be  consistent  with  law,  and  that  shall 

provide  for  the  manner  in  which— 

"(A)  its  officers,  employees,  and  agents 
are  selected: 

■■(B)  Its  property  is  acquired,  held,  and 
transferred: 

■■<C)  its  general  operations  are  to  be  con 
ducted:  and 

(D)  the  privileges  granted  by  law  are  ex- 
ercised and  enjoyed: 

"(6)  with  the  consent  of  any  executive  de- 
partment or  independent  agency,  use  the  m 
formation,  services,  staff,  and  facilities  of 
such  in  carrying  out  this  section: 

■■(7)  sue  and  l)e  sued  in  its  corporate  name, 
and  complain  and  defend  in  courts  of  com 
petent  jurisdiction: 

■■<8)  modify  or  consent  to  the  modification 
of  any  contract  or  agreement  to  which  it  is  a 
party  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest  under 
this  subtitle: 

■■(9)  establish  a  mechanism  for  the  selec 
tlon  of  candidates  for  the  endowed  chaired 
positions  within  the  organizational  struc 
ture  of  the  intramural  research  program  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  candi- 
dates for  participation  in  the  National  Insti 
tutes  of  Health  Scholars  program  author- 
ized under  section : 

"(10)  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  organizations  for  the  writing,  edit 
ing.  printing,  and  publishing  of  books  and 
other  materisil: 

■■(11)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  patents  and  licenses  for  devices 
and  procedures  developed  by  the  Founda- 
tion and  its  employees: 

■■(12)  accept,  hold,  administer,  invest,  and 
spend  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  of  real  or 
personal  property  made  to  the  Foundation: 

■'(13)  enter  into  such  other  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  and  other 
transactions  as  the  Executive  Director  con- 
siders appropriate  to  conduct  the  activities 
of  the  Foundation: 

'■(14)  appoint  other  groups  of  advisors  as 
may  be  determined  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Poun 
dation:  and 

■'(  15)  exercise  other  powers  as  set  forth  in 
this  section,  and  such  other  incidental 
powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
powers,  duties,  smd  functions  in  accordance 
with  this  subtitle. 

■■(f)  AtrniORizATioic  or  Appropriations. - 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  funds  as  the  Secretary  determines  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  part". 

S.  1392 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SE(TI<)S  I   SHORT  Trri.E 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Biomedical 
Research  Act  of  1989  ". 

TITLE  l-BIOMEDK'AL  A.N'D  BEHAVIORAL 
RESEARCH  FACILITIES 


SE«       101      HIOMKDU  At.     A.M)     BEHAVinRAI.     RK 
SEARCH  FACILITIES. 

Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C  601  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

•PART  H-KIO.MEDK  AL  AND  BEHAVIORAL 
RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

SEC   IWA  DEKIMTIONS 

As  used  In  this  part. 

■<1)  Construction  and  cost  of  construc- 
tion—The  terms  construction'  and  cost  of 
construction'  include  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  the  expansion,  renova- 
tion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing 
buildings,  including  architects'  fees,  but  not 
including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or 
offsite  improvements. 

1 2)  Public  or  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tion.-The  term  public  or  nonprofit  private 
institution'  means  an  institution  that  con- 
ducts biomedical  or  behavioral  research,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 

•SEl    4»»B.  (;ra.nts  KOR  ( ONSTRI  (TIO.N. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  through  the  Director  of  Re- 
search Resources  (hereinafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  Director),  is  authorized 
to  award  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institutions  to  expand,  remodel,  ren- 
ovate, or  alter  existing  research  facilities  or 
construct  new  research  facilities  pursuant 
to  this  part.  Applications  for  grants  shall  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  merit  as  provided 
in  section  4991. 

SEl  4»»<  TEt  HNK  Al.  REVIEW  BOARD  ON  BIO- 
MEDK  Al,  AND  BEHAVIORAL  RE 
SEARl  H  EA<  II.ITIES. 

"(a)  Establishment.— 

■<1)  In  general. -There  is  established  in 
the  Division  of  Research  Resources  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  a  Technical 
Review  Board  on  Biomedical  and  Behavioral 
Research  Facilities  (hereinafter  referred  to 
in  this  part  as  the  Board)  to  advise  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Advisory  Council  established 
pursuant  to  section  480  (hereinafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  Advisory  Council) 
on  matters  concerning  the  construction  of 
facilities,  and  to  conduct  the  peer  review  of 
applications  received  under  this  part. 

(2)  Membership  —The  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director,  and  consist  of  not 
fewer  than— 

(A)  12  members  to  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws:  and 

(B)  an  official  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  designated  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board. 

"(3)  Factors  for  appointments.— In  se- 
lecting individuals  for  appointment  to  the 
Board  under  paragraph  (2).  the  Director 
shall  consider  factors  such  as— 

(A)  the  experience  of  the  individual  in 
the  planning,  construction,  financing,  and 
administration  of  institutions  engaged  in 
the  conduct  of  research  in  the  biomedical  or 
behavioral  sciences; 

(B)  the  familiarity  of  the  individual  with 
the  need  for  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search facilities: 

(C)  the  familiarity  of  the  individual  with 
the  need  for  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  allied  health  professions  research  facili- 
ties; and 


<D)  the  experience  of  the  individual  with 
emerging  centers  of  excellence  as  defined  in 
section  499D(d)(2). 

(b)  Duties— The  Board  shall— 
1 1 )  advise  and  assist  the  Director  and  the 
Advisory  Council  in  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  thii 
part; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Direc- 
tor and  the  Advisory  Council  concerning— 

"(A)  merit  review  of  applications  for 
grants;  and 

(B)  the  amount  that  should  be  granted 
to  each  applicant  whose  application,  in  its 
opinion,  should  t)e  approved:  and 

(3)  prepare  an  annual  report  for  the  Ad- 
visory Council,  that  shall  be  available  to  the 
public,  that- 

(A)  describes  the  activities  of  the  Board 
in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made: 

(B)  describes  and  evaluates  the  progress 
made  in  such  fiscal  year  in  meeting  the  fa- 
cilities' needs  for  the  biomedical  research 
community; 

■(C)  summarizes  and  analyzes  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Federal  government  for 
such  activities: 

■(D)  reviews  the  approved  but  unfunded 
applications  for  grants:  and 

■(E)  contains  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  for  any  changes  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  part. 
■■(c)  Terms.— 

(1)  In  general.- Each  appointed  member 
of  the  Board  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
4  years,  except  that  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  for  which  such  member's 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint 
ed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(2)  Staggered  terms.— Of  the  initial 
members  appointed  to  the  Board— 

I  A)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  3 
years; 

"(B)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  2 
years:  and 

'(C)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  1 
year; 

as  designated  by  the  Director  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment. 

"(3)  Reappointment.— No  member  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  until  at  least  1 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  such  mem- 
ber's preceding  term. 

(d)  Compensation.— Members  of  the 
Board  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall  receive  for  each  day 
the  members  are  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  Board  compen- 
sation at  the  same  rate  received  by  members 
of  other  national  advisory  councils  estab- 
lished under  this  title. 

■(e)  Use  of  Members.— The  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  services  of  any  member 
or  members  of  the  Board,  and  where  appro- 
priate, any  member  or  members  of  any 
other  national  advisory  council  established 
pursuant  to  this  title,  in  connection  with 
matters  related  to  the  administration  of  this 
part,  for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  confer- 
ence periods,  as  the  Director  may  determine 
appropriate.  The  Director  shall  make  appro- 
priate provision  for  consultation  between 
and  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
and  the  Advisory  Council,  with  respect  to 
matters  bearing  on  the  purposes  and  admin- 
istration of  this  part. 

(f)  Administration.— The  administration 
of  the  Board's  functions  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Director  and  shall  be  carried 
out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  administra- 
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tlon  of  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. 

■•(g)  Boars  Activities.— 

"(l)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  part,  the  Board  may  estab- 
lish subcommittees,  convene  workshops  and 
conferences,  and  collect  data  as  the  Board 
considers  appropriate. 

'•(2)  Subcommittees. — Subcommittees  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  com- 
posed of  Board  members  and  nonmember 
consultants  with  expertise  in  the  particular 
area  to  be  addressed  by  the  subcommittees. 
The  subcommittee  may  hold  meetings  as  de- 
termined necessary  to  enable  the  subcom- 
mittee to  carry  out  Its  activities. 

-8EC.    4MD.    APPLICA-nON    AND    SELECTION    FOR 
GRANTS. 

■•(a)  Submission.— Applications  for  grants 
under  this  part  shall  be  submitted  at  least 
once  each  year  to  the  Director  by  interested 
public  SLnd  nonprofit  private  Institutions. 

■■(b)  Awarding  of  Grants.— A  grant  under 
this  part  may  be  awarded  by  the  Director 
if- 

"(1)  the  applicant  institution  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  to  be  competent  to 
engage  in  the  type  of  research  for  which  the 
proposed  facility  is  to  be  constructed; 

"(2)  the  applicant  institution  meets  the 
eligibility  conditions  established  by  the  Di- 
rector: 

"(3)  the  application  contains  or  is  support- 
ed by  the  reasonable  assurances  that— 

"(A)  for  not  less  than  20  years  after  com- 
pletion of  the  construction,  the  facility  will 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  research  for 
which  it  is  to  be  constructed; 

"(B)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to 
meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  facility;  and 

"(C)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available, 
when  construction  Is  completed,  for  the  ef- 
fective use  of  the  facility  for  the  research 
for  which  It  is  being  constructed;  and 

"(4)  the  proposed  construction  will 
expand  the  applicant's  capacity  for  re- 
search, or  is  necessary  to  improve  or  main- 
Uln  the  quality  of  the  applicant's  research. 
A  grant  under  this  part  may  be  made  only  if 
the  application  therefor  is  recommended  for 
approval  by  the  Advisory  Council. 

"(c)  Eligibility  Conditions.— Within  the 
aggregate  monetary  limit  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe,  applications  that,  solely  by 
reason  of  the  Inability  of  the  applicants  to 
give  the  assurance  required  by  subsection 
(bK2),  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  for  ap- 
plications described  In  this  section,  may  be 
approved  on  condition  that  the  applicants 
give  the  assurance  required  by  such  para- 
graph within  a  reasonable  time  and  on  such 
other  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Director  may  determine  appropriate. 

"(d)  Awarding  Giiants.— 

"(1)  In  general.- In  acting  on  applications 
for  grants  under  this  part,  the  Director 
shall  take  into  consideration- 

"(A)  the  relative  scientific  and  technical 
merit  of  the  applications,  and  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  facilities,  in 
expanding  the  capacity  for  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  and  in  improving  the 
quality  of  such  research; 

••(B)  the  quality  of  the  research  or  train- 
ing, or  both,  to  be  carried  out  in  the  facili- 
ties involved; 

••(C)  the  need  of  the  institution  for  such 
facilities  in  order  to  maintain  or  expand  the 
institutions  research  and  training  misBlon; 

•'(D)  the  congruence  of  the  research  ac- 
tivities to  be  carried  out  within  the  facility 
with  the  research  and  Investigator  manpow- 
er needs  of  the  United  States;  and 


•'(E)  the  age  and  condition  of  existing  re- 
search facilities  and  equipment. 

••(2)  iNSTrruTiONS  op  emerging  excel- 
lence.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  addition  to  the  con- 
siderations required  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  Director  shall  also  consider  other  crite- 
ria for  the  awarding  of  grants  to  eligible  in- 
stitutions that  demonstrate  emerging  excel- 
lence in  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
for  the  construction  of  research  facilities. 

"(B)  Eligibility.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  paragraph,  an  institution 
shall- 

"(1)  have  a  plan  for  research  or  training 
advancement  and  possess  the  abUlty  to 
carry  out  such  plan;  and 

•'(liKI)  carry  out  research  and  research 
training  programs  that  have  a  special  rel- 
evance to  a  problem,  concern,  or  unmet 
need  of  the  United  States; 

"(II)  have  already  demonstrated  a  com- 
mitment to  enhancing  and  expanding  the 
research  productivity  of  the  institution;  or 

"(III)  have  been  productive  in  research  or 
research  development  and  training  In  set- 
tings where  significant  barriers  to  institu- 
tional development  have  been  created  by— 

•'(aa)  the  underrepresentation  of  minori- 
ties in  health  science  careers; 

"(bb)  the  health  status  deficit  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  population;  or 

••(cc)  a  regional  deficit  In  health  care  tech- 
nology, services,  or  research  resources  that 
can  adversely  affect  health  status  in  the 
future. 

"SEC.  4»»E.  AMOUNT  OF  GRANT;  PAYMENTS. 

•'(a)  Amount.— The  amount  of  any  grant 
awarded  under  this  part  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Director,  except  that  such  amount 
shall  not  exceed— 

"<!)  50  percent  of  the  necessary  cost  of 
the  construction  of  a  proposed  facility  as  de- 
termined by  the  Director;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  multipurpose  faculty. 
50  percent  of  that  part  of  the  necessary  cost 
of  construction  that  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  proportionate  to  the  contem- 
plated use  of  the  facility. 

"(b)  Reservation  of  AMOtmrs.— On  ap- 
proval of  any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part,  the  Director  shall  reserve,  from 
any  appropriation  available  therefor,  the 
amount  of  such  grant,  and  shall  pay  such 
amount.  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  installments  consistent 
with  the  construction  progress,  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  determine  appropriate.  The  reser- 
vation of  the  Director  of  any  amount  by  the 
Director  under  this  subsection  may  be 
amended  by  the  Director,  either  on  the  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  of  the  application 
or  on  the  revision  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
construction  of  the  facility. 

"(c)  Exclusion  of  Certain  Costs.— In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  part,  there  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
cost  of  construction  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  any  other  Federal 
grant  that  ihe  applicant  has  obtained,  or  is 
assured  of  obtaining,  with  respect  to  con- 
struction that  is  to  be  financed  in  part  by  a 
grant  authorized  under  this  part;  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds 
required  to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of 
such  other  Federal  grant. 

"(d)  Waivxr  of  LnciTATioNs.- The  limita- 
tions imposed  by  subsection  (a)  may  be 
waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  for 
institutions  described  in  section  499EKdK2). 


"SEC.  4WF.  RECAPTURE  OP  PAYMENTS. 

•If.  not  later  than  20  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  construction  for  which  a  grant 
has  been  awarded  under  this  part— 

••(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprof- 
it private  Institution:  or 

••(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  research  purposes  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed (unless  the  Director  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  that  there  is 
g(xxl  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  from  obligation  to  do  so); 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  current  value  (as  determined  by  an 
agreement  between  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  facility  is  situ- 
ated) of  the  facility  as  the  amoimt  of  the 
Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  such  facility. 

"SEC.  4S9G.  NONINTERFERENCE  WITH  ADMINISTRA- 
■nON  OF  INSTITtnONS. 

"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
in  this  part,  nothing  contained  in  this  part 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose  any 
requirement  or  condition  with  respect  to. 
the  research  conducted  by.  and  the  person- 
nel or  administration  of,  any  institution. 

"SEC.  4»H.  REGULATIONS. 

"Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  part,  the  Director,  after 
consultations  with  the  Advisory  Council, 
shall  prescribe  regulations  concerning  the 
eligibility  of  institutions  for  grants  awarded 
under  this  part,  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions applicable  to  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions for  such  grants.  The  Director  may  pre- 
scribe such  other  regulations  as  the  Direc- 
tor determines  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
part. 

"SEC.  4991.  PEER  REVIEW  OF  APPLICA'HONS. 

••(a)  In  General.— The  Director  shall  re- 
quire appropriate  peer  review  of  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  part  in  accord- 
ance with  section  492. 

■•(b)  Manner  of  Review.— Review  of  grant 
applications  under  this  part  shall  be  (in- 
ducted in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
system  of  scientific  peer  review  conducted 
by  scholars  with  regard  to  applications  for 
grants  under  this  Act  for  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research. 

•'(c)  Membership.- Members  of  a  peer 
review  group  established  under  this  section 
shall  be  individuals  who.  by  the  virtue  of 
their  training  or  experience,  are  eminently 
qualified  to  perform  peer  review  functions, 
except  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  any  peer  review  group  shall  be 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

-SEC.  499J.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

••There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  award  grants  and  otherwise  carry  out  this 
part,  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  Sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

TITLE  II— NA-nONAL  CENTER  FOR  MEDICAL 
REHABIUTA'nON  RESEARCH 

SEC.  201.  NA'nONAL  CENTER  FOR  MEDICAL  REHA- 
BIUTA'nON RESEARCH. 

Part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart; 
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"Subpart  4^National  Center  for  Medical 
Rehabilitation  Research 
-SEC.  4MA.  Pl'RPOSE  OF  THE  CENTER 

"The  purpose  of  the  National  Center  for 
Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  (herein 
after  referred  to  in  this  subpart  as  the 
'Center')  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  bio 
medical  tind  related  research  and  research 
training,  the  dissemination  of  health  infer 
mation.  and  other  programs  with  respect  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  individuals  with  physi 
cal  disabilities  resulting  from  diseases  or  dis 
orders  of  the  neurological,  musculoskeletal, 
cardiovascular,  or  other  physiologic  systems 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  subpart  as 
'medical  rehabilitation'). 

-SEC.  M4B  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  DIREtTOR. 

"The  Director  of  the  Center  shall  be  ap 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  report 
directly  to  the  Director  of  the  National  In 
stitutes  of  Health. 

-SEC.  4MC.  SPECIFIC  AtTHORITIES 

"In  carrying  out  the  purpose  descrit)ed  in 
section  486A.  the  Director  of  the  Center 
may— 

"(l)  make  grants  and  enter  into  coop)era 
live  agreements  and  contracts; 

"(2)  provide  for  clinical  trials  with  respect 
to  medical  rehabilitation: 

■•(3)  provide  for  research  with  respect  to 
model  systems  of  medical  rehabilitation; 

"'4)  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Center 
with  similar  activities  of  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government,  including  the 
other  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  with  similar  activities  of  other 
public  entities  and  of  private  entities. 

(5)  support  multidisciplinary  medical  re 
habilitation  research  conducted  or  support 
ed  by  more  than  one  such  agency. 

■■(6)  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
advisory  council  established  under  section 
486F.  appoint  technical  and  scientific  peer 
review  groups  in  addition  to  any  such 
groups  appointed  under  section  402(b)(6), 
and 

(7)  support  medical  rehabilitation  re 
search  and  training  centers. 

-SEC  4<t6D  RESEARCH  Pl^.S 

"(a)  DrvELOPMENT.  — After  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Center,  the  adviso- 
ry council  established  under  section  486F. 
and  the  coordinating  committee  established 
under  section  486E.  the  Director  of  the  Na 
clonal  Institutes  of  Health  shall  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  conduct  and 
support  of  medical  rehabilitation  research 

■■(b)  CoirmrTS.— The  plan  shall  identify 
priorities  with  respect  to  medical  rehabilita- 
tion research  and  shall  provide  for  the  co 
ordination  of  such  research  conducted  or 
supported  by  the  agencies  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

■■(c)  Revision.— The  Director  of  the  Na 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  shall  i  after  con 
sultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Center 
and  with  the  advisory  council  established 
under  section  486F  and  the  coordinating 
committee  established  under  section  486E  i 
revise  the  plan  as  appropriate. 

-SEC.  4ME.  COORDINATING  (XHHMrTTEE 

"(a)  EsTABLisHMDTT.  — The  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  shall  establish 
a  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Medical  Re 
habilitation  Coordinating  Committee  (here- 
inafter referred  to  in  this  subpart  as  the 
'Coordinating  Committee'). 

"(b)  Composition.— The  Coordinating 
Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Muscu- 
loskeletal and  Skin  Diseases,  the  National 


Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, the  National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal Disorders  and  Stroke,  and  of  such  other 
national  research  institutes  as  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  deter 
mines  to  be  appropriate. 

lO  Duties.— The  Coordinating  Commit 
tee  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Di 
rector  of  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  Director  of  the  Center  with  respect  to 
the  contents  of  the  plan  required  under  sec 
tion  486D  and  with  respect  to  the  activities 
of  the  Center  that  are  carried  out  in  con 
Junction  with  other  agencies  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

■■SE<    imK    ADVISORY  (OlM  II,. 

(ai  Establishment —The  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  shall  establish 
a  council  to  be  known  as  the  Medical  Reha- 
bilitation Advisory  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  m  thi.s  section  as  the  Advisory 
Council). 

(b)  Duties. -The  Advisory  Council  shall 
advise,  assist,  consult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Director  of  the 
Center  on  matters  relating  to  the  activities 
carried  out  b>  and  through  the  Center  and 
the  policies  respecting  such  activities,  in 
eluding  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  plan  required  in  .section  486D 

ici  Membership 

■I  1 1  In  GCNERAi.  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  shall  appoint  to 
the  Advisory  Council  18  appropriately  quali- 
fied representatives  of  the  general  public 
who  shall  not  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  Of  such  members.  12 
shall  t)e  representatives  of  health  and  scien 
tific  disciplines  with  respect  to  medical  re 
habilitation  and  6  shall  be  individuals  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  individuals  undergo- 
ing, or  in  need  of.  medical  rehabilitation. 

(2)  Ex  OFFICIO  MEMBERS.  The  following 
officials  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council: 

(Ai  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti 
tutes  of  Health 
"(Bi  the  Director  of  the  Center 

■(C)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti 
tute  on  Aging 

(Di  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti 
tute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Diseases 

(E»  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti 
tute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. 

(F)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti 
tute  of  Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke. 

(Gi  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services. 

(Hi  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  Affairs). 

(I)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

idi  Chairperson  The  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  shall  desig- 
nate a  chairperson  from  among  the  mem 
t)ers  of  the  Advisory  Council 

(e)  Construction —Except  as  inconsist- 
ent with,  or  inapplicable  to,  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  section  406  shall  apply  to  the 
advisory  council  established  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  any  advisory  council  established 
under  section  406". 

TITLE  III— SCIENTIFIC  PERSONNEL 
DEMONSTRATION  PROt^RAM 

se(  .  ml.  scientific  personnel  demonstkation 
pr«n;ra.m 

(a)  Establishment  -Part  A  of  title  III  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  304  (42  U.S.C.  242b) 
the  following  new  section. 


•SEC.  .104A.  SENIOR  BIO.MEDRAL  S(  lENTIFIC  SERV. 
ICE. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  Senior  Biomedical 
Scientific  Service  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  Service). 

(b)  Membership.— 

1 1 )  AppoiNTMENT.-The  members  of  Serv- 
ice shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  regarding  appointment, 
and  shall  be  composed  of  no  more  than  800 
individuals  who  are  outstanding  in  the  field 
of  biomedical  research,  behavioral  research, 
or  clinical  research  evaluation. 

(2)  Qualifications.— An  individual  shall 
not  be  appointed  to  the  Service  unless  such 
individual— 

(A)  has  earned  a  doctoral  level  degree  In 
biomedicine  or  in  a  related  field;  and 

(B)  meets  the  qualification  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man 
agement  for  appointment  to  a  position  at 
GS  15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(3)  Applicability  of  Certain  Provi 
SIGNS.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  35  (relating  to  retention  prefer- 
ence), chapter  43  (relating  to  performance 
appraisal  and  performance  based  actions), 
chapter  51  (relating  to  classification),  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  (relating  to  Gener- 
al Schedule  pay  rates),  and  chapter  75  (re- 
lating to  adverse  actions)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  member 
of  the  Service. 

ici  Duties— Members  of  the  Service 
shall  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  to  per- 
form duties  directly  involving  biomedical  re- 
search, behavioral  research,  or  clinical  re- 
.search  evaluation,  or  to  duties  involving  the 
supervision  of  other  scientists  who  are  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  such  activities. 
■(d)  Compensation.— 

(li  In  CENERAL.-The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  basic  and  supplemental  pay 
of  members  of  the  Service. 

(2>  Basic  pay.— The  basic  pay  of  a 
member  of  the  Service  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  payable  for  individuals 
who  are  paid  at  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule  and  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  individuals  who  are  paid  at  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 
■■(  3 )  Supplemental  pay.— 

(A)  Authority— To  recruit  and  retain 
personnel  of  outstanding  accomplishment, 
the  Secretary  may  pay  to  a  member  of  the 
Service  supplemental  pay  that  shall  not 
exceed  the  amounts  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

■■(B)  Amounts.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  amount  of  supplemental  pay 
shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  $10,000.  in  the  case  of  a  member 
whose  duties  include  significant  administra- 
tive responsibility;  and 

(li)  $25,000,  in  the  case  of  a  member  dis- 
tinguished by  significant  accomplishment. 

(C)  Accomplishment.— A  member  may  be 
paid  supplemental  pay  to  recognize  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  or  the  scientific 
accomplishments  of  the  member,  except 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  total  basic  pay  and 
supplemental  pay  paid  to  a  member  exceed 
the  rate  of  pay  for  individuals  who  are  paid 
at  level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

"(e)  RrriREMENT.— For  purposes  of  section 
211.  the  continuous  service  in  the  Service  of 
any  individual  who  commences  such  service 
on  the  termination  of  such  individuals  serv- 
ice as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Public 
Health   Service   Corps  may   be   treated   as 
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service  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Corps,  and  in  such 
case  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  that 
is  subject  to  any  other  retirement  system 
for  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
government. 

"(f)  Cost.— The  Service  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  such  manner  so  that,  with  respect 
to  fiscal  year  1990.  it  shall  not  result  in  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(g)  Report  to  Congress.- Not  later  than 
September  30,  1993,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit,  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Congress,  a  report  concerning  the 
Service  that  shall  biclude  an  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Service  and  a  rec- 
ommendation as  to  whether  the  Service 
should  be  established  permanently  within 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

"(h)  Termination.— The  Service  shall  ter- 
minate on  the  last  day  of  the  fifth  fiscal 
year  that  begins  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Service  attains  full  membership  (as  provid- 
ed for  in  subsection  (b)).  The  Secretary 
shall  notify  all  affected  employees  of  such 
termination  not  later  than  90  days  before 
the  date  of  such  termination.". 

(b)  CoNFORHiNO  Amendment.— Section 
5948(g)(1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  "  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (H); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (I),  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

(J)  section  304A  of  the  I»ublic  Health 
Service  Act.  relating  to  the  Senior  Biomedi- 
cal Scientific  Service;  and  ". 

SEC.  401.  NIH  DIRECTOR'S  DISCRETIONARY  FUND. 

Section  402(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  282(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10).  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  out  the 
peri(xl  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Direc- 
tor, retain  one  half  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  extramural  grants 

under .  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 

in  each  fiscal  year.  In  an  account  to  be  used 
to  support  the  hiring  of  staff  and  the  pur- 
chasing or  renting  of  equipment  and  space 
for  research  that  cannot  otherwise  be  sup- 
ported adequately  because  of  funding  cycle 
constraints,  or  because  such  research  does 
not  fit  clearly  into  the  research  assignment 
of  any  existing  Institute.". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  Biomedicine  Re- 
search Act  of  1989.  This  bill  contains 
many  of  the  provisions  of  S.  2222,  a 
bill  that  was  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee last  year. 

The  bill  covers  a  number  of  areas 
that  are  of  interest  to  the  biomedical 
community,  particularly  the  colleges 
and  luiiversities  of  America.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  proposes  to  establish:  a 
new  National  Center  for  Medical  Re- 
habilitation Research:  an  NIH  Direc- 
tor's discretionary  fund:  and  a  Senior 
Scientist  Service. 


Mr.  I*resident,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  importance  of 
this  last  issue.  We  all  are  aware  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  scientific  per- 
sonnel in  the  Public  Health  Service. 
This  is  a  problem  that  is  not  unique  to 
the  HIH  but  also  has  a  negative 
impact  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 
The  inability  to  retain  scientists 
during  their  most  productive  years  is 
costing  us  dearly  in  research  and  lead- 
ership in  these  agencies.  In  addition, 
the  cost  to  replace  and  train  personnel 
adds  an  additional  burden  to  an  al- 
ready stressed  system. 

I  hope  that  others  will  join  with  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  67,  a  bill  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary program  under  which  parental 
diacetylmorphine  will  be  made  avail- 
able through  qualified  pharmacies  for 
the  relief  of  intractable  pain  due  to 
cancer. 

S.  13S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  135,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  restore 
to  Federal  civilian  employees  their 
right  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  in  the  political  processes 
of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employ- 
ees from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  216,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency,  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Social  Security  Board, 
and  which  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  old-age,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  program 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  imder  title  XVI  of 
such  act. 

S.  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  335,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  delay  for  1  year  the 
effective  dates  of  the  supplemental 
Medicare  premium  and  additional  ben- 
efits under  part  B  of  the  Medicare 


Program,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spousal  impoverishment  benefit. 

S.  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  357,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  may  not 
issue  regulations  reclassifying  anhy- 
drous ammonia  imder  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  488,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  and  leadership 
to  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  renewable 
energy  and  energy  efficiency  technol- 
ogies, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lorr]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  570,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  enhance  the 
incentive  for  increasing  research  ac- 
tivities. 

S.  633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  623,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
prescribe  labeling  requirements  for 
foods  which  contain  vegetable  oils  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  659 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  S'ymms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  659,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  estate 
tax  inclusion  related  to  valuation 
freezes. 

S.  673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BRYAN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  673,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoitye],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  932,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Elnvironmental 
Protection  Agency  to  take  certain 
action  to  protect  the  environment:  to 
mitigate  water  pollution;  to  reduce 
solid  waste  and  the  cost  in  connection 
with  the  disposal  of  such  waste 
through  recycling;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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S.  •S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  &s  a  cospon 
sor  of  S.  959.  a  bill  to  amend  title  III 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act   to 
make   improvements   In   the   National 
Health  Service  Corps  scholarship  pro 
gram,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  9  to 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbauu]  was  added  as  a  cospon 
sor  of  S.  980,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  low-income 
housing  credit. 

S.  998 

At   the   request  of  Mr.   Pryor.   the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon 
sor  of  S.  998.  a  bill  to  improve  rural 
medical  data  and   information   trans 
mission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1045 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1045.  a  bill  to  es 
tablish  a  national  environmental 
policy  on  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  international  financ 
ing. 

S.    1060 

At   the   request  of  Mr.   Pryor,   the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon 
sor  of  S.  1060,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In 
temal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide refundable  income  tax  credits  to 
primary  health  services  providers  who 
work  in  rural  health  manpower  short 
age  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1  170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1170,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  limita 
tions  on  the  duty  time  for  flight  at- 
tendants. 

S.   13  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heplin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1212,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
a  more  gradual  period  of  transition 
(and  a  new  alternative  formula  with 
respect  to  such  transition)  to  the 
changes  in  benefit  computation  rules 
enacted  in  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977  as  such  changes  apply 
to  workers  Iwm  in  years  after  1916 
and  before  1927  (and  related  Iwnefici- 
aries)  and  to  provide  for  increases  in 
such  workers'  benefits  accordingly, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durznberger],  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1227,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Arms  Control  Act  and 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
to  restirct  proliferation  of  missiles  and 
missile  equipment  and  technology. 

S     1311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1311.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  provide  a  15-percent  maxi- 
mum rate  on  capital  gains  for  sales  or 
exchanges  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  before  1991,  to  provide 
indexing  of  the  bases  of  capital  assets 
sold  or  exchanged  after  1990,  to  pro- 
vide 20-percent  maximum  rate  on  cap- 
ital gains  from  small  business  stock, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    13  18 

At  thf  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  hi.s 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1318,  a  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
duty  free  treatment  for  certain  types 
of  hosiery  knitting  machines  and  parts 
thereof  and  certain  types  of  knitting 
needles. 

S.    13  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co 
sponsor  of  S.  1319.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
temporary  suspension  of  duties  for 
certain  hosiery  knitting  machines  and 
to  include  in  the  suspension  single  cyl- 
inder coarse  gauge  machines  and 
parts. 

S.    1330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1330,  a  bill  to  provide 
protections  to  farm  animal  facilities 
engaging  in  food  production  or  agri- 
cultural research  from  illegal  acts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S     1338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1338,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  protect  the 
physical  integrity  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

S.    1370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1370,  a  bill  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments of  status  of  certain  nationals  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  16 
through  22.  1989.  as  'National  Ceram- 
ic Tile  Industry  Recognition  Week." 


SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  1  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  September  9  and 
ending  on  September  15,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Nursing  Home  Residents' 
Rights  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  116 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  116,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  October 
8.  1989.  as  "National  Infertility  Aware- 
ness Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  175,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning September  17,  1989,  as  'Emergen- 
cy Medical  Services  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger].  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  52,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  science,  mathematics,  and 
technology  education  should  be  a  na- 
tional priority. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  55.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  commemorate  the  volunteers 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Hugh 
O'Brian  Youth  Foundation. 
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was  printed  in  the  Record  of  July  20, 
1989.  Euid  the  permanent  Record  has 
been  corrected. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND 
HEALTH  CARE  ACT  OF  1989 


NOTE 

In  the  Record  of  July  18.  1989, 
under  "Additional  Cosponsors  "  there 
were  cosponsors  added  to  the  bill  S. 
1081  instead  of  to  the  bill  S.  1091.  The 
correct  cosponsors  listing  for  S.  1091 


CRANSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  391 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  and  Mr.  DeConcini)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  13)  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  veterans  and  survi- 
vors, to  increase  the  allowances  paid  to 
disabled  veterans  pursuing  rehabilita- 
tion programs  and  to  the  dependents 
and  survivors  of  certain  disabled  veter- 
ans pursuing  programs  of  education, 
and  to  improve  various  programs  of 
benefits  and  health-care  services  for 
veterans;  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following  new 
title: 

TITLE  III-ADJUDICATION 
PROCEDiniES 

SEC.   SOI.    NOTICE   OF   PROCEDURAL    RIGHTS    AND 
OTHER  INFORMATION 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  71  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
4011.  Notice  of  procedural  rights  and  other 
information.". 

■'In  any  case  in  which  there  has  been  a 
disallowance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  claim 
or  a  partially  awarded  claim  for  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Secretary,  as  to  pro- 
ceedings other  than  proceedings  before  the 
Board,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  as  to 
proceedings  before  the  Board,  shall,  at  each 
procedural  stage  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  such  a  claim,  beginning  with  disallowance 
after  an  Initial  review  or  determination,  and 
including  the  furnishing  of  a  statement  of 
the  case  and  the  making  of  a  final  determi- 
nation by  the  Board,  provide  to  the  claim- 
ant and  such  claimant's  authorized  repre- 
sentative. If  any,  written  notice  of  the  proce- 
dural rights  of  the  claimant  and  the  ration- 
ale for  the  disallowance,  including  a  summa- 
ry of  the  evidence  (or  lack  of  evidence)  sup- 
porting the  disallowance  or  partial  award. 
Such  notice  shall  be  on  such  forms  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Chairman,  respectively. 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation  and  shall  in- 
clude. In  easily  understandable  language, 
with  respect  to  proceedings  before  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  (1)  descrip- 
tions of  all  subsequent  procedural  stages 
provided  for  by  statute,  regulation,  or  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  policy,  (2)  de- 
scriptions of  all  rights  of  the  claimant  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  or  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  of  the  claimant's  rights  to  a  hear- 
ing, to  reconsideration,  to  appeal,  and  to 
representation,  and  of  any  specific  proce- 
dures necessary  to  obtain  the  various  forms 
of  review  available  for  consideration  of  the 


claim.  (3)  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Board,  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
a  traveling  section  of  the  Board,  and  (4) 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary  or 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  respectively,  as 
a  matter  of  discretion,  determines  would  be 
useful  and  practical  to  assist  the  claimant  in 
obtaining  full  consideration  of  the  claim.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  t)eginnlng 
of  chapter  71  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"4011.  Notice  of  procedural  rights  and  other 
information.". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  today  introducing, 
along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  committee.  Senators 
Matsunaga  and  DeConcini,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  13— amendment  No.  391. 
Our  amendment  would  require  VA  to 
provide  detailed  information  to  per- 
sons claiming  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  benefits  regarding  the  reasons 
for  disallowances  of  claims  and  the 
procedural  options  available  to  them 
to  pursue  further  those  claims  that 
have  been  disallowed.  Specifically,  this 
biU  would  require  VA,  at  each  stage  of 
claims  adjudication  proceedings  in  a 
case  in  which  it  has  not  fully  awarded 
the  claim,  to  provide  the  claimant  and 
the  claimant's  representative,  if  any. 
clearly  written  notice  of  the  rationale 
for  the  disallowance  or  partial  award 
and  a  detailed  description  of  the  sub- 
sequent procedural  alternatives 
through  which  the  claim  might  be 
pursued. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  are,  as  to  the  procedural- 
step-notification  requirement,  substan- 
tively identical  to  those  contained  in 
section  108  of  S.  11,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  11,  1988,  and 
also  incorporated  in  section  513  of  S. 
2011,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  October  18,  1988.  Unfortunately, 
neither  provision  was  contained  in  the 
final  version  of  S.  11  that  was  signed 
into  law  on  November  18,  1988,  as  divi- 
sion A  of  Public  Law  100-687. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  on  June  22,  1989.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  completed 
a  report— entitled  "Improvements 
Needed  in  Processing  Disability 
Claims"  [GAO/HRD-89-24]— on  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  proc- 
essing of  claims  for  service-connected 
disability  compensation  and  non-serv- 
ice-connected disability  pension  which. 
among  other  things,  noted  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  VA's  provision  of  notices 
to  claimants  regarding  its  decisions. 
This  report  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  Congressman  Don  Edwards, 
ranking  majority  member  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  myself,  following  the  joint 
committee  hearing  on  March  17,  1987, 
on  allegations  arising  out  of  the  NARS 
case,  of  due  process  violations  in  VA 
claims  adjudication,  and  contains  a 
useful  overview  of  the  VA  claims  proc- 
essing system  and  the  problems  that 


currently  exist  therein.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
ecutive summary  of  the  GAO  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

[Response.] 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
GAO's  inquiry  into  the  claims  process- 
ing system  of  VA  and  the  practices 
employed  by  VA  employees  within  this 
system  found  several  significant  defi- 
ciencies. The  report  describes  three 
major  groups  of  problems  that  were 
found  to  exist  in  VA's  processing  of 
claims.  The  first  two  of  these  are  ad- 
dressed in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
amendment  we  are  introducing  today. 

First,  GAO  found  that  the  notices 
that  VA  provides  to  veterans  when 
communicating  its  decisions  on  claims 
were  imclear  and  not  informative. 
GAO  also  foimd  that  occasionally 
there  was  no  documentation  that  such 
notices  were  sent  and  that  information 
about  how  a  veteran  could  appeal  a  de- 
cision was  sometimes  not  included  in 
the  notices  and  that  significant  num- 
bers of  veterans  were  found  not  to 
have  been  informed  that  their  claims 
were  closed  due  to  a  failure  to  comply 
with  procedural  requirements. 

Moreover,  in  approximately  28  per- 
cent of  the  pension  notices  and  over  60 
percent  of  the  compensation  notices 
reviewed,  insufficient  information  was 
found  to  have  been  provided  on  the 
reason  or  reasons  for  VA's  decision. 
GAO  found  that  "Denial  notices  for 
compensation  claims  were  especially 
poor.  They  often  stated  only  that  the 
claims  were  denied  because  service 
connection  was  not  found."' 

Second,  VA's  development  of  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  properly  evaluate 
claims  was  found  by  GAO  to  be  incom- 
plete in  approximately  10  percent  of 
claims  cases  reviewed.  The  most 
common  flaw  in  this  area  was  the  fail- 
ure by  VA  to  obtain  all  available  evi- 
dence such  as  medical  records.  Other 
deficiencies  were  the  gathering  of  un- 
necessary evidence,  unreasonable  slow- 
ness in  initiating  the  development  of 
evidence,  and  the  closing  of  claims 
before  allowing  the  claimant  sufficient 
time  to  provide  requested  evidence. 
Veterans'  representatives  were  fre- 
quently not  provided  courtesy  copies 
of  letters  from  VA  to  their  clients  re- 
garding the  development  of  evidence. 

VA  responded  to  these  findings  in  a 
May  12,  1989,  letter  to  GAO  that  was 
included  in  appendix  III  of  the  GAO 
report.  VA  noted  that  they  had  "al- 
ready recognized  the  need  for  better 
correspondence  to  [their]  claim- 
ants •  •  •"  and  had  programmed  its 
computers  to  provide  for  limited  word- 
processing  capability  so  that  adjudica- 
tors preparing  notices  of  proposed  re- 
duction or  termination  of  benefits 
would  have  more  flexibility  and  not 
have  to  rely  solely  on  preprogrammed 
form  letter  language  as  had  been  the 
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case.  In  addition.  VA  stated  that  it  had 
issued  to  field  stations  an  automated 
letter  writing  package  that  is  designed 
to  ensure  nationwide  consistency  in 
notices  that  are  sent  to  claimants  and 
that  notice  is  given  to  service  organiza- 
tion representatives.  VA  also  stated 
that  it  is  developing  a  system  of  re- 
viewing field  station-developed  com- 
pensation and  pension  pattern  letters, 
central  office-issued  form  letters,  and 
computer-generated  form  letters;  and 
noted  that  several  steps  had  been 
taken  to  improve  the  training  of  su 
pervisors  and  to  improve  the  supervi 
sion  of  involved  employees  at  all 
stages  of  the  claims  adjudication  proc 
ess. 

These  are  all  useful  steps  but  prob- 
ably do  not  go  far  enough  fast  enough. 

The  third  major  problem  that  GAO 
found  was  VA's  slowness  in  registering 
compensation  and  pension  claims  in  its 
computer  system  once  they  were  filed. 
VA  was  found  to  take  an  average  of  9 
days  to  enter  these  claims  into  the 
computer  system.  For  6  percent  of 
these  types  of  claims.  VA  took  over  30 
days  to  register  them.  VA  stated  in  its 
response  that  it  had  taken  steps  to  in 
crease  the  speed  with  which  cases  are 
registered,  and  I  do  not  believe  any 
statutory  approach  is  necessary  as  to 
this  problem  area. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  short 
comings  found  by  GAO  in  VA's  proc 
essing  of  disability  claims  may  serious- 
ly impede  the  furnishing  of  benefits  to 
eligible  veterans.  IDenial  notices  that 
lack  meaningful  information  on  the 
rationale  of  the  decisions  and  available 
procedural  options  are  fundamentally 
unfair.  In  a  system  in  which  claimants 
are  not  represented  by  veterans'  serv 
ice  organizations  in  59.5  percent  of  the 
cases  at  the  regional  office  level  and  in 
24.5  percent  of  the  cases  at  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  level  and  in 
which  representation  by  attorneys  is 
discouraged  and  infrequent,  claimants 
have  a  need  to  be  apprised  of  their 
procedural  rights  and  the  reasons  for 
the  decisions  affecting  benefits  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled.  Lacking 
such  information,  claimants  for  VA 
benefits  cannot  make  informed 
choices  on  whether  to  accept  or  appeal 
a  VA  decision. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier,  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  section  108  of 
S.  11.  which  was  nearly  identical  as  to 
the  procedural-steps-notification  re- 
quirements to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed today.  The  concern  at  that  time 
was  the  same  that  exists  now— that 
veterans  claiming  VA  benefits  were 
not  adequately  informed  of  their  pro- 
cedural rights  and  options  in  pursuing 
their  claims.  Unfortunately,  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  would  not  accept  section 
108  and  the  provision  was  not  included 
in  the  final  version  that  was  enacted. 
In  the  joint  statement  on  S.  11  which 


Chairman  Montgomery  and  I  both  in- 
serted in  the  Record  during  final  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation,  it  was 
noted  that  section  108  was  not  includ- 
ed because  the  committees  did  "not 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  codify  the  re- 
quirements of  notice  in  the  Senate  bill 
because  the  Committee  believes  that 
these  requirements  are  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  pro':ef>s  right?.  "  [Congres- 
sional Record.  October  18.  1988, 
S16645;  October  19,  1988.  H10347).  I 
believe  that  the  findings  of  the  GAO 
report  now  demonstrate  that  such 
statutory  notice  requirements  are  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  veterans  are  able 
to  pursue  adequately  their  claims  for 
benefits,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
we  are  reintroducing  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  outlined 
in  the  GAO  report,  certain  regulations 
now  under  development  by  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  raise  concerns 
about  the  fairness  of  the  procedural 
requirements  imposed  on  claimants  by 
VA.  Some  of  the  restrictions  apparent- 
ly being  considered  in  this  regulatory 
process  convince  me  further  that  im- 
portant procedural  rights  need  to  be 
spelled  out  in  the  law  rather  than  left 
to  VA's  discretion. 

Mr.  President.  VA  benefits  programs 
are  administered  through  58  regional 
offices,  and  denials  of  claims  at  the  re- 
gional office  level  may  be  appealed  to 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Affaird,  which 
is  based  in  Washington,  DC.  Until  the 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  was  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-687, 
decisions  of  the  BVA  were  nonreviewa- 
ble.  This  newly  created  court  will  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  review  appeals 
of  BVA  decisions. 

The  system  that  Congress  has  estab- 
lished to  administer  VA  benefits  pro- 
grams is  nonadversanal  and  largely 
devoid  of  attorney  involvement  at  the 
early  stages  due  to  a  strict  limitation 
on  payment  of  attorneys  fees  before  a 
BVA  decision  is  rendered.  VA  adjudi- 
cators are  required  to  resolve  all  rea- 
sonable doubts  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ant. However,  despite  the  nature  of 
the  system,  it  is  often  difficult  for 
claimants— especially  those  who  are 
unrepresented— to  understand  VA's 
basis  for  rejecting  an  appeal  and  to 
comply  with  the  procedural  require- 
ments and  fully  understand  the  status 
of  their  cases.  For  the  system  to  serve 
effectively  the  needs  of  veterans  and 
ensure  that  eligible  persons  receive  ap- 
propriate benefits.  VA  must  provide 
clear  and  complete  information  to 
claimants  regarding  both  the  proce- 
dural process  for  appeal  and  the  deci- 
sions by  which  their  claims  are  not  al- 
lowed when  that  is  the  case. 

The  amendment  we  are  submitting 
today  is  intended  to  ensure  that  veter- 
ans are  clearly  informed  as  follows: 
First,  in  any  case  where  there  has 
been  a  disallowance  or  partial  disal- 
lowance—which would  include,  for  ex- 
ample,  a  grant   of  service-connection 


but  at  a  lesser  degree  than  the  veteran 
had  sought— VA  would  be  required  to 
provide  the  claimant  and  the  claim- 
ant's representative  with  a  written 
notice  of  the  procedural  rights  of  the 
claimant  and  the  rationale  for  the  dis- 
allowance, including  a  summary  of  the 
evidence,  or  lack  of  evidence,  support- 
ing the  decision;  and  second,  VA  would 
generally  be  required  to  provide  no- 
tices written  in  easily  understandable 
language  and  include  in  those  notices 
information  on  all  remaining  available 
procedural  stages  and  options  and  any 
other  information  that  the  Secretary 
determines  would  be  useful  to  assist 
the  claimant  in  obtaining  full  consid- 
eration of  the  claimant. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
necessary  to  remedy  deficiencies  in 
VA's  handling  of  claims  for  benefits.  I 
intend  to  bring  it  before  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  at  our  July  27 
markup  and  thereafter  to  the  full 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  executive  summary  of 
the  GAO  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Summary 

PURPOSE 

Each  year,  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (VA)  pays  more  than  $14  billion  for 
disability  benefits  and  processes  more  than 
600.000  initial  and  reopened  applications  for 
these  benefits.  In  congressional  hearings, 
several  VA  employees,  veterans,  and  a  na 
tional  veterans'  association  charged  that 
widespread  problems  in  VA's  claims-process 
ing  procedures  were  denying  veterans  due 
process.  The  essence  of  these  charges  was 
that  VAs  emphasis  on  productivity  was 
causing  agency  staff  to  take  processing 
shortcuts,  such  as  closing  claims  premature- 
ly, failing  to  send  notices,  and  denying  hear- 
ings. The  Chairman.  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  the  Ranking  Majority 
Member.  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, requested  that  GAO  identify  the  extent 
of  such  processing  problems  and  their 
impact.  To  do  this.  GAO  reviewed  certain 
aspects  of  VA's  processing  of  compensation 
and  pension  claims  decided  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

background 

Compensation  and  pension  are  the  two 
major  benefit  programs  administered  by 
VA.  Compensation  benefits  are  provided  to 
veterans  who  suffer  from  disabling  Injuries 
or  diseases  incurred  or  aggravated  while  in 
the  military.  Pension  benefits  are  provided 
to  totally  disabled  veterans  whose  disabil- 
ities were  not  incurred  in  the  military  and 
who  meet  certain  service  and  financial  crite- 
ria. 

The  compensation  and  pension  programs 
are  administered  through  58  regional  of- 
fices. In  each  office,  adjudicators  and  rating 
specialists  decide  ellgibilty  and  degree  of 
disability.  Veterans  are  notified  of  decisions 
by  letter. 

Claims  processing  is  designed  to  operate 
with  a  high  degree  of  concern  for  the  veter- 
an. For  example,  when  processing  claims. 
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VA  Is  required  to  (1)  assist  the  veteran  in 
gathering  necessary  evidence  and  (2)  give 
the  veteran  the  benefit  of  all  reasonable 
doubt. 

RESULTS  in  BRIET 

GAO  Investigated  numerous  allegations 
about  VA's  claims-processing  practices  and 
found  that  the  rate  of  occurenace  for  most 
of  them  was  very  low  or  did  not  appear  to 
adversely  affect  l)enefit  decisions.  GAO  did 
find,  however,  significant  problems  in  these 
areas:  notices  to  veterans  concerning  VA  de- 
cisions on  disability  claims  did  not  provide 
veterans  meaningful  information:  develop- 
ment of  claims  was  sometimes  inadequate; 
and  claims  were  not  always  controlled 
promptly. 

Overall.  GAO  concluded  that  these  prob- 
lems resulted  in  adverse  effects  on  veterans 
in  about  13  percent  of  l)oth  the  compensa- 
tion and  pension  claims— mostly  because  of 
delays  in  processing  claims.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  notice  problems,  it  was  difficult  to 
identify  any  single  cause  of  these  problems. 
Rather,  they  seemed  to  result  from  limita- 
tions of  quality  control  systems,  poorly  de- 
signed and  maintained  manuals,  and  re- 
duced levels  of  supervision. 

PRINCIPAL  FINDINGS 

VA  notices  not  informative 

VA's  primary  means  of  communicating  its 
decisions  on  claims  to  veterans  is  through 
written  notices.  GAO  found  several  short- 
comings in  VA  notices.  Most  often  they 
were  not  clear  because  they  did  not  provide 
the  veteran  with  information  necessary  to 
make  a  knowledgeable  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  appeal.  Sometimes.  GAO  found  no 
evidence  that  notices  were  sent.  In  some 
other  Instances,  notices  lacked  Information 
about  how  to  file  an  appeal.  Finally,  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  veterans  were  not  In- 
formed that  their  claims  were  closed  be- 
cause the  veterans  failed  to  provide  Infor- 
mation requested  by  VA  or  did  not  appear 
for  a  medical  examination. 

Evidence  development  is  sometimes 
inadequate 

Development,  a  critical  phase  of  claim 
processing,  consists  of  gathering  evidence 
needed  to  determine  whether  a  veteran  is  el- 
igible for  t)enefits  and  the  amount  of  any 
such  benefits.  VA  did  not  properly  develop 
about  10  percent  of  the  claims  GAO  re- 
viewed. Most  often,  VA  underdeveloped  the 
veteran's  claim  by  not  obtaining  all  avail- 
able evidence.  In  other  cases.  VA  ( 1 )  overde- 
veloped the  claim  by  obtaining  unnecessary 
evidence.  (2)  was  unreasonably  slow  to  Initi- 
ate development,  or  (3)  closed  claims  before 
allowing  the  veteran  sufficient  time  to  pro- 
vide requested  evidence. 

In  addition,  VA  frequntly  did  not  send 
courtesy  copies  of  development  letters  to 
veterans'  representatives.  This  many  have 
hindered  them  In  assisting  veterans  In  ob- 
taining disability  benefits. 

Problems  with  controlling  claims 

VA  controls  (logs  In)  every  claim  for  VA 
benefits  to  assure  that  they  are  placed  In 
the  agency's  computer  and  that  processing 
is  not  delayed.  VA  took  an  average  of  9  days 
to  control  compensation  and  pension 
claims— 2  days  more  than  its  goal.  About  6 
percent  of  the  claims  required  over  30  days 
to  control,  delaying  processing  of  the  claims. 
Facton  causing  processing  problems 

Unclear  notices  are  largely  attributable  to 
VA's  rigid  automated  notification  system: 
the  system  provides  little  flexibility  to  add 
information  that  could  explain  the  reasons 
for  VA  decisions. 


Various  administrative  control  weaknesses 
contribute  to  the  occurrence  and  persistence 
of  other  processing  problems.  VA's  quality 
control  system  does  not  measure  how  well 
regional  offices  process  compensation  and 
pension  claims;  noncompliance  with  sam- 
pling requirements  and  lack  of  independent 
reviewers  also  cause  results  to  be  unreliable. 
The  procedural  manual  is  not  indexed  or  or- 
ganized In  a  way  that  aids  staff  In  finding 
processing  rules,  an '  the  manual  Is  not 
always  updated  In  a  .Imely  manner.  Lastly, 
staff  reductions  appear  to  have  reduced  the 
level  of  supervision  over  claims  processing. 
Increasing  the  risk  that  errors  will  not  l>e 
caught. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  improve  the  processing  of  veterans' 
claims  for  compensation  tmd  pension  bene- 
fits at  VA,  GAO  is  making  several  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary: 

Build  flexlblltiy  into  the  computer  system 
that  generates  notices  so  that  notices  will 
more  completely  explain  the  reasons  for  de- 
cisions and  allow  regional  office  staff  to  ex- 
amine and  Improve  the  notification. 

Update,  simplify,  and  index  the  operating 
manual  to  make  it  a  more  useful  reference 
tool. 

Evaluate  whether  the  extent  of  supervi- 
sion is  sufficient  to  provide  acceptable  levels 
of  quality  in  claims  processing. 

AGENCY  comments 

VA  concurred  with  all  of  GAO's  recomen- 
datlons  and  described  its  planned  actions  to 
Improve  notices  and  the  operating  manual 
as  well  as  evaluate  its  level  of  supervision.  If 
fully  implemented,  VA's  planned  actions  ad- 
dress the  intent  of  GAO's  recommendations. 
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NUNN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  392 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself).  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
B'YRD,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr. 
BoREN)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  I  Insert  the 
following: 

-^EC.  IM.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
OF  ADDmONAL  AMOITNTS  FOR  PRO- 
CUREMENT OF  MISSILES 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1990  for  procurement  of  missiles  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $362,400,000. 
For  the  Navy,  $125,100,000. 
For  the  Air  Force,  $109,300,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Yeah  1991.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1991  for  procurement  of  missiles  for  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  as  follows: 


For  the  Army,  $227,500,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $109,300,000. 

(c)  Additional  Authorization.— Funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  In  addition  to 
funds  authori2ied  to  be  appropriated  under 
sections  101,  102,  and  103. 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  393 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

S«c.      .  DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  ESPIONAGE. 

(a)  Espionage.— Section  794(a)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Ccxle,  is  amended  by  striking 
"by  death  or"  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  the  following:  ■,  or  the 
court  may  impose  a  sentence  of  death  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
section  7001  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988  (21  U.S.C.  848)"; 

(b)  Espionage  in  Time  or  War.— Section 
794(b)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "by  death  or"  and  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  period  the 
following:  ".  or  the  court  may  Impose  a  sen- 
tence of  death  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  section  7001  of  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  (21  U.S.C.  848)": 


RURAL  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 


DURENBERGER  AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  394  AND  395 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DURENBERGER  submitted 
two  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1036)  to 
improve  the  economic,  community, 
and  educational  well-being  of  rural 
America,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  394 
On  page  254,  line  16,  after  the  word  "sta- 
tions," insert  the  following  "nonprofit  orga- 
nizations sp>ecializlng  in  applied  research,". 

Amendment  No.  395 
On  page  259.  line  16  insert  the  following: 

-SEC.  712  RURAL  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  AND  IN- 
NOVATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish and  implement  a  program  to  award 
matching  grants  to  promote  technology 
transfer.  Innovation,  and  new  product  devel- 
opment. Grantees  must  be  nonprofit  organi- 
zations which  have  demonstrable  capability 
in  technology  transfer,  applied  research,  in- 
novation, and  new  product  development 
which  win  lead  to  economic  growth  and  job 
creation  In  rural  areas.  Applicants  must 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  provide  a  one-to- 
one  financial  match. 

"(b)  Authorization  poh  Appropria- 
tions.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  In  each  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  program.  Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  submitting  for  print- 
ing two  amendments  that  I  intend  to 
offer  to  the  Rural  Partnership  Act  of 
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1989  (S.  1036),  when  the  Senate  con- 
siders this  bill.  These  amendments  will 
help  this  bill  achieve  the  goals  of  en- 
hancing rural  America's  ability  sup- 
port technologically  advanced  busi- 
nesses.* 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT-FISCAL  YEARS 
1990  AND  1991 


WARNER  (AND  NUNN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  396 

Mr.  WARNia*  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NxnfH)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  line  3  on  page  15  and  every- 
thing that  follows  through  line  3  on  page  19 
and  Insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

SEC.    lU.   B-:  BOMBER  PROGRAM   REQl  IREMENTS 
A.ND  LIMITATIONS. 

(a)  AMoniTT  Authorized.— ( 1 )  Of  ihe 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
103<a>(l)  for  the  Air  Force  for  procurement 
of  aircraft  for  fiscal  year  1990.  not  more 
than  $2,549,374,000  may  be  obligated  for 
procurement  for  the  B-2  aircraft  progrEun. 

<2>  Funds  appropriated  for  the  Air  Force 
for  fiscal  year  1990  may  not  be  obligated  for 
the  B-2  aircraft  until  the  first  flight  of  a 
B-2  aircraft  has  occurred. 

<b)  Block  1  REQunuafKirrs.- <l)  Funds  ap 
propriated  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  procurement  of  aircraft  may  not  be 
obligated  for  the  procurement  of  B-2  air 
craft  until— 

(A)  the  initial  planned  Block  1  program  of 
flight  testing  of  the  B-2  aircraft,  consisting 
of  approximately  75  flight  test  hours  and  15 
flights  has  l)een  conducted; 

(B)  the  Defense  Science  Board  has  con 
ducted  an  independent  review  of  the  Block  1 
flight  test  data  and  reported  the  results  of 
that  review,  together  with  its  findings  and 
conclusions,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

<C)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  evaluated  the  performance 
of  the  B-2  aircraft  during  its  Block  1  flight 
testing  with  respect  to  "Critical  Operational 
Issues"  and  has  provided  an  "Early  Oper 
ational  Assessment"  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; and 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that— 

(i)  no  major  aerodynamic  or  flightworthi- 
ness  problems  have  been  identified  during 
the  Block  1  testing; 

(ii)  the  performance  milestones  (including 
initial  flight  testing)  for  the  B-2  aircraft  for 
fiscal  year  1990  (as  contained  in  the  B-2  full 
performance  matrix  program  established 
under  section  121  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180)  and  section  232  of 
the  National  E>efense  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456))  have 
been  met  and  that  any  proposed  waiver  or 
modification  to  the  B-2  performance  matrix 
will  be  provided  In  writing  in  advance  to 
such  committees; 

(ill)  the  goals  of  the  (x>st  reduction  initia- 
tives established  for  the  B-2  program  under 
section  121  of  the  National  Defense  Author 
ization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
and  section  232  of  the  National  Deferue  Au 
thorizatlon  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989  will  be 
achieved;  and 


(iv)  the  quality  assurance  practices  and 
fiscal  management  controls  of  the  prime 
contractor  and  major  subcontractors  associ- 
ated with  the  B-2  program  meet  or  exceed 
generally  applicable  Department  of  Defense 
standards. 

<2)  Any  certification  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)(D)  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  any  savings  that  will  be  realized 
under  the  initiatives  referred  to  in  such 
paragraph. 

ic)  Block  2  Requirements. -Funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  may  not  be 
obligated  for  the  procurement  of  B-2  air- 
craft before  the  commencement  of  the  low- 
observables  portion  of  the  Block  2  testing 
on  B  2  development  aircraft. 

Id)  Defense  Science  Board  Assessment.— 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  procure- 
ment of  B-2  aircraft  not  more  than  25  per 
cent  may  be  expended  before  submission  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
a  classified  report  containing  the  assess- 
ments of  the  Low-Observables  Panel  of  the 
Defense  Board  as  to  the  progress  and  prob- 
lems, if  any.  encountered  during  the  initial 
phase  of  lowobservables  testing  of  the  B-2. 

UM  ErriciENT  Production  Rate  Fund- 
ing. Funds  appropriated  for  the  Air  Force 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft may  not  be  obligated  for  the  procure 
ment  of  B-2  aircraft  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  certifies  that  in  the  five-year  de 
fen.se  program  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
any  amended  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  the  Air  Force  has  included  sufficient 
funding  for  any  increase  in  the  production 
rate  of  B  2  aircraft  required  to  attain  an  ef 
ficient  production  rate  following  the 
planned  acquisition  milestone  decision  au 
ihonzing  rate  production. 

ifi  Application  or  F»rohibitions.  The 
prohibitions  in  sub.sections  (b)  through  (d) 
apply  only  to  the  three  new  production  B-2 
aircraft  for  which  funds  for  procurement 
were  requested  in  the  Presidents  April  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(g)  Certification  Requirement.— (  D  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  certify  annually 
to  Congress  that  the  unit  flyaway  cost  for 
132  B-2  aircraft  measured  in  constant  1990 
dollars  does  not  exceed  $295,000,000  per  air 
craft. 

<2)  The  certification  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
March  15.  1990.  and  each  succeeding  March 
15  thereafter  until  the  B-2  procurement 
program  is  completed.  Such  certification 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  cannot  make  the  certi- 
fication required  by  paraigraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  Congress  the  amount 
that  the  unit  flyaway  C(3st  will  exceed  the 
amount  described  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
submit  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
such  an  increase  in  cost. 


NUNN  (AND  WARNER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  397 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Warner)  proposed  an  aunendment  to 
amendment  No.  396  proposed  by  Mr. 
Warner  (and  Mr.  Nunn)  to  the  bill  S. 
1352,  supra,  as  follows: 


In  the  amendment  prop>osed  by  Mr. 
Warner  and  Mr.  Nunn  strike  everything 
after  "SEC.  133.  B-2  BOMBER  PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS  AND  LIMITATIONS." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  103(a)(1) 
for  the  Air  Force  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft for  fiscal  year  1990.  not  more  than 
$2,549,374,000  may  be  obligated  for  procure 
ment  for  the  B-2  aircraft  program. 

(b)  Block  1  Requirements.— (1)  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  procurement  of  aircraft  may  not  be 
obligated  for  the  procurement  of  B-2  air- 
craft until- 

(A)  the  initial  planned  Block  1  program  of 
flight  testing  of  the  B-2  aircraft,  consisting 
of  approximately  75  flight  test  hours  and  15 
flights  has  been  conducted; 

(B)  the  Defense  Science  Board  has  con- 
ducted an  independent  review  of  the  Block  1 
flight  test  data  and  reported  the  results  of 
that  review,  together  with  its  findings  and 
conclusions,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(C)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  evaluated  the  performance 
of  the  B-2  aircraft  during  its  Block  1  flight 
testing  with  respect  to  "Critical  Operational 
Issues"  and  has  provided  an  "Early  Oper- 
ational Assessment"  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; and 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that— 

Ii)  no  major  aerodynamic  or  flightworthi- 
ness  problems  have  been  identified  during 
the  Block  1  testing; 

(ii)  the  performance  milestones  (including 
initial  flight  testing)  for  the  B-2  aircraft  for 
fiscal  year  1990  (as  contained  in  the  B-2  full 
performance  matrix  program  established 
under  section  121  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180)  and  section  232  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456))  have 
been  met  and  that  any  proposed  waiver  or 
modification  to  the  B-2  performance  matrix 
will  be  provided  in  writing  in  advance  to 
such  committees; 

(iii)  the  goals  of  the  cost  reduction  initia- 
tives established  for  the  B-2  program  under 
section  121  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
and  section  232  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  will  be 
achieved;  and 

(IV)  the  quality  assurance  practices  and 
fiscal  management  controls  of  the  prime 
contractor  and  major  sul)contractors  associ- 
ated with  the  B-2  program  meet  or  exceed 
generally  applicable  Department  of  Defense 
standards. 

(2)  Any  certification  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (IMD)  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  any  savings  that  will  be  realized 
under  the  initiatives  referred  to  in  such 
paragraph. 

(c)  Block  2  Requirements.— Funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  may  not  be 
obligated  for  the  procurement  of  B-2  air- 
craft before  the  commencement  of  the  low- 
observables portion  of  the  Block  2  testing 
on  B-2  developmental  aircraft. 

(d)  Defense  Science  Board  Assessment.— 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  procure- 
ment of  B-2  aircraft  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent may  be  expended  before  submission  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  of 
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the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
a  classified  report  containing  the  assess- 
ments of  the  Low-Observables  Panel  of  the 
Defense  Science  Board  as  to  the  progress 
and  problems,  if  any.  encountered  during 
the  initial  phase  of  low-observables  testing 
of  the  B-2. 

(e)  Efficient  Production  Rate  F*ond- 
iNG.— F^lnds  appropriated  for  the  Air  Force 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft may  not  be  obligated  for  the  procure- 
ment of  B-2  aircraft  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  certifies  that,  in  the  five-year  de- 
fense program  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
any  amended  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  the  Air  Force  has  included  sufficient 
funding  for  any  Increase  in  the  production 
rate  of  B-2  aircraft  required  to  attain  an  ef- 
ficient production  rate  following  the 
planned  acquisition  milestone  decision  au- 
thorizing rate  production. 

(f)  Application  of  Prohibitions.— The 
prohibitions  in  subsections  (b)  through  (d) 
apply  only  to  the  three  new  production  B-2 
aircraft  for  which  funds  for  prcxiurement 
were  requested  in  the  P»resident's  April  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(g)  Certification  Requirement.— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  certify  annually 
to  Congress  that  the  unit  flyaway  cost  for 
132  B-2  aircraft  measured  in  constant  1990 
dollars  does  not  exceed  $295,000,000  per  air- 
craft. 

(2)  The  certification  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
March  15,  1990.  and  each  succeeding  March 
15  thereafter  until  the  B-2  procurement 
program  is  completed.  Such  certification 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  cannot  make  the  certi- 
fication required  by  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  Congress  the  amount 
that  the  flyaway  cost  will  exceed  the 
amount  described  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
submit  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
such  Em  increase  in  cost. 


CORDELL  BANK  NATIONAL 
MARINE  SANCTUARY 


ROLLINGS  AMENDMENT  NO.  398 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  Mr.  HoixiNGS) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  281)  to  approve 
the  designation  of  the  Cordell  Bank 
National  Marine  Sanctuary,  to  disap- 
prove a  term  of  that  designation,  to 
prohibit  the  exploration  for,  or  the  de- 
velopment or  production  of  oil,  gas,  or 
minerals  in  any  area  of  that  sanctu- 
ary, and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

Strike  section  3. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

sdbcommittei  on  conservation  and 
forestry 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  Forestry  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  will  postpone  its  hearing 
on  Water  Quality  Protection  on 
August  2.  1989,  to  September  19.  1989. 
at  9  a.m.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 


room  332,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Senator  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.,  will 
preside.  For  further  information 
please  contact  DuBoise  White  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  at  224-5027. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOtmCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Mineral  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  July  31,  1989,  at  9  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  S.  30,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  certain  requirements  re- 
lating to  the  conversion  of  oil  shale 
mining  claims  located  under  the  Gen- 
eral Mining  Law  of  1872  to  leases,  and 
H.R.  2392,  a  bill  that  amends  section 
37  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  relating 
to  oil  shale  claims. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Committee  on 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, room  364,  Washington,  DC  20510. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Lisa  Vehmas  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  (202)  224-7555. 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 

RESOimCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  July  31,  1989,  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  efforts  to  improve  the  oper- 
ations and  management  of  its  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  and  its  ef- 
forts to  restore  public  credibility  in 
the  Department's  ability  to  operate  its 
facilities  in  a  safe  and  environmentally 
sound  manner.  The  hearing  will  also 
focus  on  S.  972,  S.  1304,  and  any  other 
legislation  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee related  to  the  environment, 
safety,  and  health  aspects  of  operation 
of  the  Department's  nuclear  facilities. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mary  Louise  Wagner  at  (202)  224- 
7569. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  July  24, 


1989,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
Biomedical  Research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  July  24,  1989.  at 
2  p.m.  for  a  hearing  to  receive  testimo- 
ny on  Senate  Amendment  229,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  Oil  SpiU  Prevention 
and  Response  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

StTBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  July  24,  1989,  at  10 
a.m.  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  974,  a 
bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  as  wilderness,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  on  Monday,  July  24,  1989,  in 
closed  session  to  discuss  burdenshar- 
ing  issues  relating  to  S.  1352,  the  na- 
tional defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  on  Monday,  July  24,  1989,  at 
4:30  p.m.  in  closed  session  to  receive  a 
briefing  on  North  Korea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Eiivlronment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
July  24,  1989.  beginning  at  2  p.m.  to 
hear  John  F.  Turner,  nominated  by 
the  President  to  be  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Widlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  Constance  B. 
Harriman,  nominated  by  the  President 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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S.  358— IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

ACT 
The  text  of  the  bill  S.  358.  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  13,  1989.  is  as 
follows: 

S.  358 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    UniUd    States    of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— IMMIGRATION  ACT  OV  1»H9 
SEC.  101   SHORT  TITLE.  REFERE.NCES  IN  TITLE. 

<a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  •Immigration  Act  of  1989". 

(b)  REFKRKtCBS  IN  AcT.— Except  as  specif i 
cally  provided  in  this  title,  whenever  in  thus 
title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  as 
an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of  a  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

(c)  Tablk  or  ConrntTS.-The  table  of  con 
tent*  of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I-IMMIGRATION  ACT  OF  1989 
Sec.  101    Short  title:  references  in  title 
Sec.  102.  National  level  of  immigration 
Sec.  103.  Preference  system   for  admission 

of  immigrants. 
Sec.  104.  Deterring  immigration  related  en 

trepreneurship  fraud. 
Sec.  105.  Miscellaneous      conforming      and 

technical  changes. 
Sec.  106.  User  fees. 
Sec.  107.  Commission  on  Legal  Immigration 

Reform. 
Sec.  108.  Action  with  respect  to  spouse.s  and 

children  of  legalized  aliens 
Sec.  109.  Continuing    provision    permitting 

immigration  of  certain  adopted 

children. 
Sec.  110.  Prohibit  Federal  benefits  for  lUe 

gal  aliens. 
Sec.  111.  Treatment  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  sep 

arate  foreign  state  for  numeri 

cal  limitations. 
Sec.  112.  Docimient     fraud     provisions     of 

INA. 
Sec.  113-  Incentives  for  trained  medical  per 

sonnel  to  work  in  rural  areas. 
Sec.  114.  Entry    of    certain    aircraft    crew 

members. 
Sec    115    Effective  dales  and  transition 
TITLE  II-NATURAUZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 
Sec.  201   Short  title:  references  in  title 
Sec.  202.  Administrative  naturalization 
Sec.  203.  Substituting   3    months    residence 

in  INS  aistrict  or  State  for  6 

months  residence  in  a  State. 
Sec.  204.  Public  education  regarding  natu- 
ralization benefits. 
Sec.  205    Naturalization   of   natives   of   the 

Philippines      through      active 

duty    service     in     the     Armed 

Forces  during  World  War  II 
Sec   206   Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  207.  Effective  dates  and  savings  provi 

sions. 
TITLE      III— STATUS      OP      STUDENTS 
FROM  THE   PEOPLES   REPUBLIC   OF 
CHINA 
Sec.  301   Short  title. 
Sec.  302.  Adjustment   of   status   of   certain 

nationals  of   the   Peoples   Re 

public  of  China. 
Sec.  303.  Task  Force  on  students  from  the 

People's  Republic  of  China  in 

the  United  SUtes. 

TITLE  IV-BURMESE  STUDENTS 

Sec.  401.  Report    to    Congress    on    United 

States       immigration       Policy 

toward  Burmese  students. 


TITLE  V-LABOR  SHORTAGE 
REDUCTION 

Sec    501    Definitions 

Sec.  502.  Identification,  publication,  and  re 

duction  of  latwr  shortages. 
Sec.  503.  Authorization  of  appropriation. 

TITLE  VI-CENSUS 
Sec.  601    Prevention  of  congressional  reap- 
portionment distortions. 
Sec   602.  Severability 

SE(     lOr  NATU»N.*L  LK\  EL  OK  IMMKiRATION 

(a)  Worldwide  Level  or  Immigration.- 
(I)  Section  201  (8  U.S.C.  1151)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

WORLDWIDE  LEVEL  or  IMMIGRATION 

Sec  201.  <a)  In  General. -Exclusive  of 
aliens  descrit)ed  in  subsection  (bi.  aliens 
born  in  a  foreign  state  or  dependent  area 
who  may  be  issued  immigrant  visas  or  who 
may  otherwise  acquire  the  status  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  are  limited  to- 

(I)  family    connection    immigrants    de 
scrit>ed  in  section  203<a)  (or  who  are  admit 
ted  under  section  2U(a)  on  the  basis  of  a 
prior  issuance  of  a  visa  to  their  accompany 
ing     parent     under    section     203(a))     in    a 
number  not  to  exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  the 
number  specified  m  subsection  (O  for  that 
year,  and  not  to  exceed  in  any  of  the  first  3 
quarters  of  any  fi.scal  year  27  percent  of  the 
worldwide   level   under  such  substction   for 
all  of  such  fiscal  year:  and 

<  2  >  independent  immigrants  descrit)ed  in 
section  203(b>  (or  who  are  admitted  under 
section  211(a)  on  the  basis  of  a  prior  issu- 
ance of  a  visa  to  their  accompanying  parent 
under  section  203(bi).  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  the  number  speci 
fied  in  sut>section  <d>  for  that  year,  and  not 
to  exceed  in  any  of  the  first  3  quarters  of 
any  fiscal  year  27  percent  of  the  worldwide 
level  under  such  subsection  for  all  of  such 
fiscal  year 

(b)  Aliens  Not  Subject  to  Direct  Nu- 
merical Limitations.  The  following  aliens 
are  not  subject  to  the  worldwide  levels  or 
numerical  limitations  of  subsection  (a): 

(1)1  A)  Special  immigrants  described  in 
subparagraph  tA)  or  (B)  of  section 
101(a)<27) 

■(B)  Aliens  who  are  admitted  under  sec- 
tion 207ic)  pursuant  to  a  numerical  limita 
tion  established  under  section  207(b) 

(C)  Aliens  whose  status  is  adjusted  to 
permanent  residence  under  section  210, 
210A,  or  245A 

(D)  Aliens  provided  permanent  resident 
status  under  section  249 

(2)<A)<1>  Aliens  who  are  immediate  rela 
TivES  —  For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  term 
immediate  relatives'  means  the  children, 
spouses,  and  parents  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  except  that,  in  the  case  of 
parents,  such  citizens  shall  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age. 

(II)  Aliens  admitted  under  section  211(a) 
on  the  basis  of  a  prior  issuance  of  a  visa  to 
their  accompanying  parent  who  is  such  an 
immediate  relative. 

■■(B)  Aliens  bom  to  an  alien  lawfully  ad 
mitted  for  permanent  residence  during  a 
temporary  visit  abroad. 

(C)  Aliens  who  are  admitted  under  sec- 
tion 207(c)  pursuant  to  a  numerical  limita- 
tion established  under  section  207(a)  and 
aliens  who  are  granted  asylum  under  section 
208 

•(c)  Worldwide  Level  or  Family  Conwec- 
TioN  Immigrants  ( 1 )  The  worldwide  level 
of  family  connection  immigrants  under  this 
subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  is  equal  to— 

(Axil  480.000,  minus 


■■(II)  the  number  computed  under  para- 
graph (2),  plus 

•'(iii)  the  number  (if  any)  computed  under 
paragraph  (3):  or 

(B)  216,000, 
whichever  is  greater. 

••(2)  The  number  computed  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  aliens  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  cb)(2)  who  were 
issued  immigrant  visas  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired the  status  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  number  computed  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  difference 
(if  any)  between  the  maximum  number  of 
visas  which  may  be  issued  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  (relating  to  independent  immigrants) 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  the 
number  of  visas  Issued  under  that  subsec- 
tion during  that  year. 

(d)  Worldwide  Level  or  Independent  Im- 
migrants.-( 1)  The  worldwide  level  of  inde- 
pendent immigrants  under  this  subsection 
for  a  fiscal  year  is  equal  to— 

(A)  150,000.  plus 

•(B)  the  number  computed  under  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  The  number  computed  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  difference 
(if  any)  between  the  maximum  number  of 
visas  which  may  be  issued  under  sut)section 
(aKl)  (relating  to  family  connection  immi- 
grants) during  the  previous  fiscal  year  and 
the  number  of  visas  issued  under  that  sub- 
section during  that  year. 

■(e)  Report  on,  and  Revision  or.  World- 
wide Level  or  Immigration.— (1)  In  January 
before  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1994  (and 
in  January  before  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter),  the  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  discuss- 
ing the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  United 
Stales.  The  report  shall  consider— 

lAi  the  requirements  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  aliens  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence  to  be  joined  in 
the  United  States  by  immediate  family 
members. 

•IB I  the  impact  of  immigration  on  lat>or 
needs,  employment,  and  other  economic  and 
domestic  conditions  in  the  United  States: 

•(C)  the  impact  of  immigration  with  re- 
spect to  demographic  and  fertility  rates  and 
resources  and  environmental  factors;  and 

(D)  the  impact  of  immigration  on  the 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 
The  report  for  fiscal  year  1994  (and  each 
third  fiscal  year  thereafter)  shall  include  a 
discussion,  based  upon  such  considerations, 
of  the  need  (if  any)  to  revise  the  numl>ers 
specified  in  subsection  (c)(l)(A)(i).  subsec- 
tion (cxiKB).  or  subsection  (dXlKA)  for 
any  fiscal  year  of  the  3-fiscal-year  period  t>e- 
ginning  with  the  first  fiscal  year  following 
transmittal  of  the  report.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  hold  hearings  on  the 
findings  of  the  latest  such  report. 

••(2)  In  March  before  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1994  (and  of  each  third  fiscal 
year  thereafter),  the  President  shall,  after 
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considering  the  corresponding  report  trans- 
mitted under  paragraph  (1)  and  after  solicit- 
ing the  views  of  members  of  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  of  the  Senate,  determine  whether 
or  not  the  numbers  specified  in  subsection 
(c)(l)(A)(i).  subsection  (cXlXB).  or  subsec- 
tion (dXlKA)  should  be  changed  for  any 
fiscal  year  of  the  3-fiscal-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  next  following  fiscal  year, 
and.  if  so.  which  number  or  numbers  should 
apply  Instead  of  the  number  specified  in  the 
respective  subsection  for  the  fiscal  years  of 
that  period.  The  President  shall  transmit 
such  determination  to  the  Congress  by  not 
later  than  March  31  before  the  fiscal  year 
involved  and  shall  deliver  such  determina- 
tion to  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the 
same  day  and  while  each  House  is  in  session. 
(3 HA)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (cXlXAXi).  (cXlXB).  and 
(dXlXA).  if  the  number  transmitted  in  a  de- 
termination of  the  President  with  respect  to 
subsection  (cXlXAXi),  subsection  (cXlXB). 
or  subsection  (dXlXA)  for  a  fiscal  year  or 
years  of  a  3-fiscal-year  period— 

(i)  is  not  less  than  95  percent,  nor  more 
than  105  percent,  of  the  nimiber  specified  in 
that  respective  subsection,  unless  the  Con- 
gress, by  not  later  than  Augvist  31  following 
the  date  of  the  transmittal,  enacts  a  Joint 
resolution  the  substance  of  which  disap- 
proves the  change  with  respect  to  the 
number  for  that  respective  subsection  for 
that  fiscal  year  or  years,  the  number  so 
transmitted  shall  take  effect  and  apply,  in- 
stead of  the  number  specified  in  that  re- 
spective subsection,  during  that  period; 

•■(ii)  is  less  than  95  percent,  or  more  than 
105  percent,  of  the  number  specified  in  that 
respective  subsection,  if  the  Congress,  by 
not  later  than  August  31  following  the  date 
of  the  transmittal,  enacts  a  Joint  resolution 
the  substance  of  which  approves  the  change 
with  respect  to  the  number  specified  in  that 
respective  sul»section  for  that  fiscal  year  or 
years,  the  number  so  transmitted  shall  take 
effect  and  apply.  Instead  of  the  number 
specified  in  that  respective  subsection, 
during  that  period;  or 

••(iii)  if  the  President  transmits  a  determi- 
nation described  in  (ii).  the  provisions  of  (i) 
shall  apply  to  that  portion  of  the  change 
that  amounts  to  a  5-percent  increase  or  de- 
crease, and  the  provisions  of  (ii)  shall  apply 
to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  proposed  by  the  President. 

•'(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
number  transmitted  by  the  President  under 
paragraph  (2)  which  takes  effect  and  ap- 
plies under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
subsections  (cXlXAXi).  (cXiXB),  or 
(dXlXA)  with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year  or 
fiscal  years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
number  specified  in  that  same  subsection 
for  that  period,  and  that  number  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  number  specified  in  that 
same  subsection  thereafter  unless  changed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(4)  Paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  are  en- 
acted— 

"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  re- 
spective House,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  Joint  resolutions  described  in  para- 
graph (5),  and  supersede  the  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  paragraphs  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 


to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(5)  F\)r  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  Joint  resolution',  with  respect  to  a 
change  In  number  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  paragraph  (2)  for  the  fiscal 
years  of  a  three-fiscal-year  period,  in  the 
case  described— 

"(A)  in  paragraph  (3XAXi).  means  only  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 'That  Congress,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (exaxAXi)  of  section  201  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  disapproves  the 
change  proposed  by  the  President  in  the 
nuimber  specified  under  subsection  of 

that  section  for  the  fiscal  year  [or  years] 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  '.  the  blank  spaces 

therein  to  be  filled  appropriately;  or 

"(B)  in  paragraph  (SXAXii),  means  only  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 'That  Congress,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (exaxAXii)  of  section  201  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  approves  the 
change  proposed  by  the  President  in  the 
number  specified  under  subsection  of 

that  section  for  the  fiscal  year  [or  years] 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  ',  the  blank  spaces 

therein  to  be  filled  appropriately. 

"(6XA)  No  later  than  the  first  day  of  ses- 
sion following  the  day  on  which  a  determi- 
nation is  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Senate  under  para- 
graph (2),  which  determination  provides  for 
a  change  in  a  number  specified  in  subsec- 
tions (CXlXAXi).  (cXlXB),  or  (dXlXA)  for  a 
fiscal  year,  a  Joint  resolution  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (5))  with  resp)ect  to  each  such 
change  shall  be  introduced  in  each  House 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  that  House,  or  by  a  Member  or 
Members  of  the  House  designated  by  such 
chairman. 

"(BXi)  Each  Joint  resolution  introduced  in 
a  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  respective  House. 
The  committees  shall  make  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  respective  House  not 
later  than  June  15  following  the  date  of  in- 
troduction. 

"(ii)  If  the  Committee  has  not  reported 
such  a  Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
change  by  such  date,  it  is  in  order  to  move 
to  discharge  the  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution,  except 
that  no  motion  to  discharge  shall  be  in 
order  after  the  Committee  has  reported  a 
joint  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
change. 

"(iii)  A  motion  to  discharge  under  clause 
(ii)  may  be  made  only  by  a  Member  favoring 
the  Joint  resolution,  is  privileged,  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  1  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  joint 
resolution,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by.  in  the  Senate  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  such  conunittee  or  their 
designees.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  is 
not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(CKi)  When  the  Committee  has  reported, 
or  been  discharged  from  consideration  of.  a 
joint  resolution,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  highly  privileged  and  is  not  debatable. 


The  motion  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, or  to  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  is  agreed  to,  the  resolution  shaU 
remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the  re- 
spective House  until  disposed  of. 

"(ii)  Debate  on  a  Joint  resolution,  and  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  in  the 
Senate  between,  and  controlled  by,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  or 
their  designees  and  to  be  equally  divided  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  between  indi- 
viduals favoring  and  individuals  opposing 
the  Joint  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendmeiit  to.  or  a  motion  to  postpone, 
or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  a  joint  resolu- 
tion is  passed  or  rejected  shall  not  be  in 
order. 

"(iii)  Immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate  on  a  Joint  resolution,  and 
a  single  quorum  call  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  if  requested  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  appropriate  House,  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
occur. 

"(iv)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

"(D)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  joint  resolution  of  that  House,  that 
House  receives  a  joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  change  transmitted  by  the 
President  in  a  number  specified  under  a  sub- 
section for  a  fiscal  year,  then— 

"(i)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House;  but 

"'(ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House.". 

(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  201  is  amended  to  reed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  201.  Worldwide  level  of  immigration.". 
(b)  Per  Cotthtry  Immicratioh  Levels.— 
Section  202  (8  U.S.C.  1152)  is  amended— 
(I)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(a)  No  person"  and  insert- 
ing "(aXl)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  in  sections  101(aX27), 
201(b)  (2XAXi).  and  203,  no  person". 

(B)  by  striking  ".  except  as  specifically" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "following 
fiscal  year",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2XA)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C).  the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas 
made  available  to  natives  of  any  single  for- 
eign state  or  dependent  area  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  201  (relating  to  family 
connection  immigrants)  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  7  percent  (In  the  case  of  a 
single  foreign  state)  or  2  percent  (in  the 
case  of  a  dependent  area)  of  the  total 
number  of  such  visas  made  available  under 
such  subsection  in  that  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  If  for  fiscal  year  1991  or  a  succeeding 
fiscal  year  the  number  of  aliens  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section  201(bX2) 
(relating  to  immediate  relatives  and  similar 
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Individuals)  who  are  natives  of  a  particular 
foreign  sUte  or  dependent  area  and  who  are 
Issued  immigrant  visas  or  otherwise  ac 
quired  the  status  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  Sutes  for  permanent  resi 
dence  in  the  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  greater 

of- 

(i)  the  numerical  level  computed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  that  state  for  that 
fiscal  year,  or 

(ii)  the  level  of  such  immigration  of  na 
lives  of  that  foreign  state  in  fiscal  year  1989 
or  fiscal  year  1990  (whichever  is  greater), 
then  the  numerical  level  applicable  to  that 
foreign  state  or  dependent  area  In  the  fol 
lowing  fiscal  year  under  subparagraph  lAi 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount   of  such 
excess,  except  that  such  reduction  shall  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  numerical  level  oth 
erwise  provided  without  regard  to  t;iis  sub 
paragraph. 

(C)  If.  t)ecause  of  the  application  of  sub 
paragraph  (A)  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
foreign  sUtes.  the  number  of  visas  available 
under  section  201(c)  for  a  calendar  quarter 
exceeds  the  number  of  qualified  immigrants 
who  otherwise  may  t)e  issued  such  a  visa. 
subparagraph  <A)  shall  not  apply  to  visas 
made  available  to  such  states  or  areas 
during  the  remainder  of  such  calendar  quar 
ter. 

(3mA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  made  avail 
able  to  natives  of  any  single  foreign  state  or 
dependent  area  under  subsection  (d)  of  sec 
tion  201  (relating  to  independent  immi 
grants)  in  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  7 
percent  (in  the  case  of  a  single  foreign 
state)  or  2  percent  (in  the  case  of  a  depend 
ent  area)  of  the  total  number  of  such  visas 
made  available  under  such  subsection  m  thf 
fiscal  year. 

■(B)  If.  because  of  the  application  of  sub 
paragraph  (A)  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
foreign  states  or  dependent  areas,  the 
numl)er  of  visas  available  under  section 
201(d)  for  a  calendar  quarter  exceeds  the 
number  of  qualified  Immigrants  who  other 
wise  may  he  issued  such  a  visa,  subpara 
graph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  visas  made 
available  to  such  states  or  areas  during  the 
remainder  of  such  calendar  quarter.  ": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking    the  nu 
merical  limitation  set  forth  in  the  proviso  to 
subsection  la)  of  this  section"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting   'a  numerical  level  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)": 

(3)  in  subsection  (O— 

(A)  by  striking  "other  than"  and  all  that 
follows  through  section  201(b)"  and  insert 
ing  "other  than  a  special  immigrant,  as  de 
fined  in  section  101(aH27).  or  an  alien  de 
scrtbed  in  section  201(b)(2KA)<i)".  and 

(B)  by  striking   "section   202(a)"   and   all 
that  follows  through  the  end  and  inserting 

•subsection  (a)(1),  to  the  foreign  state  .  and 

(4)  Section  202(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Whenever  the  maximum  number  of 
visas  have  been  made  available  under  sub- 
section (a)<2)  to  natives  of  any  single  for 
eign  state  or  to  any  dependent  area,  then  in 
the  next  following  fiscal  year  a  number  of 
visas,  not  to  exceed  the  number  specified  in 
subsection  (aK2)  for  a  foreign  state  or  a  de- 
pendent area,  as  the  case  may  l)e.  shall  be 
made  available  and  allocated  for  such  state 
or  such  area  for  the  same  classes  of  aliens 
described  in.  and  the  same  percentages  spec- 
ified in.  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  sec 
tion  203(a).". 


SEC    103.  PREKERENtE  SYSTE.M  FOR  .\DMlSSION  OF 
IMMKJRANTS 

(a)  In  Generai..-(1)  Section  203  (8  U.S.C. 
11531  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■ALLOCATION  or  IMMIGRANT  VISAS 

Sec.  203  la)  PRErnRENCi  Allocation  por 
Family  Connection  Immigrants. -Aliens 
subject  to  the  worldwide  level  specified  in 
section  20hc>  for  family  connection  immi- 
grants shall  be  allotted  visas  as  follows: 

■(1)  Unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of 
citizens.— Qualified  immigrants  who  are 
the  unmarried  sons  or  daughters  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  allocated  visas 
in  a  number  not  to  exceed  9  percent  of  such 
worldwide  level,  plus  any  visas  not  required 
for  the  class  specified  in  paragraph  (4). 

(2)  Spouses  and  unmarried  sons  and  un- 
married  DAUGHTERS   OF    PERMANENT   RESIDENT 

ALIENS.— Qualified  immigrants  who  are— 

(A)  the  spouses  of  aliens  lawfully  admit 
led  for  permanent  residence,  or 

iBi  the  unmarried  sons  or  unmarried 
daughters  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  if  the  sons  or  daugh- 
ters— 

■Ii)  are  under  26  years  of  age  as  of  the 
date  of  the  petition  for  such  preference,  or 

(II  1(1)  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1989.  had  a  petition 
filed  on  their  behalf  for  preference  status 
under  section  203(a)(2)  las  in  effect  on  such 
date)  by  reason  of  such  relationship  and 
such  petition  »a.s  subsequently  approved, 
and 

III'  continue  to  qualify  under  the  terms 
of  section  203(a)i2)  of  this  Act  as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  such  date, 
shall  be  allocated  visas  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  57  percent  of  such  worldwide  level, 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  class 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  Married  sons  and  daughters  of  citi- 
zens.—Qualified  immigrants  who  are  the 
married  sons  or  married  daughters  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  shall  be  allocated 
visas  in  a  number  not  to  exceed  9  percent  of 
such  worldwide  level,  plus  any  visas  not  re- 
quired for  the  classes  specified  in  para- 
graphs 1 1  >  and  1 2). 

(4)  Brothers  and  sisters  of  citizens  — 
Qualified  immigrants  who  are  the  brothers 
or  sisters  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  if 
such  citizens  are  at  least  21  years  of  age. 
shall  t>e  allocated  visas  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  25  percent  of  such  worldwide  level, 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3). 

lb)  Preference  Allocation  for  Independ- 
ent Immigrants —Aliens  subject  to  the 
worldwide  level  specified  in  section  201(d) 
for  independent  immigrants  in  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  visas  as  follows: 

(1)  Special  immigrants.— Visas  shall  be 
made  available,  in  a  number  not  to  exceed 
2.7  percent  of  such  worldwide  level,  to  quali- 
fied special  immigrants  described  in  section 
101(a)(27)  (Other  than  those  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  thereof). 

(2)  Medical  personnel  for  rural 
AREAS.— Qualified  immigrants  who  are 
trained  medical  personnel  descrit)ed  in  sec- 
tion 109(f).  in  a  number  not  to  exceed  3.3 
percent  of  such  worldwide  level,  of  which  80 
percent  shall  be  nurses  and  20  percent  shall 
be  physicians,  to  be  admitted  on  the  condi- 
tional basis  described  in  section  109. 

■'(3)  Aliens  who  are  members  of  the  pro- 
fessions HOLDING  ADVANCED  DEGREES  OR 
AUENS    OF    EXCEPTIONAL    ABILITY.— (A)    VlsaS 

shall  t>e  made  available  next,  in  a  number 
not  to  exceed  26.8  percent  of  such  world- 
wide level,  plus  any  visas  not  required  for 
the  class  specified  in  paragraphs  ( 1)  and  (2). 


to  qualified  Immigrants  who  are  members  of 
the  professions  holding  advanced  degrees  or 
who  l)ecause  of  their  exceptional  ability  in 
the  sciences,  arts,  or  business,  will  sut>stan- 
tially  benefit  prospectively  the  national 
economy,  cultural  or  educational  interests, 
or  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  whose 
services  in  the  sciences,  arts,  professions,  or 
business  are  sought  by  an  employer  in  the 
United  States. 

■■(B)  The  Attorney  General  may.  when  he 
deems  it  to  l)e  In  the  national  interest,  waive 
the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (A)  that 
an  alien's  services  in  the  sciences,  arts,  pro- 
fessions, or  business  be  sought  by  an  em- 
ployer in  the  United  States. 

■(C)  In  determining  under  subparagraph 
(A)  whether  an  immigrant  has  exceptional 
ability,  the  possession  of  a  degree,  diploma, 
certificate,  or  similar  award  from  a  college, 
university,  school,  or  other  institution  of 
learning  or  a  license  to  practice  or  certifica- 
tion for  a  particular  profession  or  occupa- 
tion shall  not  by  itself  be  considered  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  such  exceptional  ability. 

■■(4)  Skilled  workers.— (A)  Visas  shall  be 
made  available  next,  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  26.8  percent  of  such  worldwide  level, 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  to 
the  following  two  classes  of  aliens: 

■■(i)  Qualified  immigrants  who  are  capable, 
at  the  time  of  petitioning,  of  performing 
skilled  lat)or  (requiring  at  least  2  years 
training  or  experience),  not  of  a  temporary 
or  seasonal  nature,  for  which  qualified 
workers  are  not  available  In  the  United 
States. 

•■(ii)  Qualified  immigrants  who  hold  bac- 
calaureate degrees  and  who  are  members  of 
the  professions. 

■■(B)  An  immigrant  visa  may  not  be  issued 
to  an  immigrant  under  subparagraph  (A) 
until  the  consular  officer  is  in  receipt  of  a 
determination  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
212(a)(14). 

■■(5)  Employment  creation.— Visas  shall 
be  made  available  next,  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  4.5  percent"  and  delete  ••1.67  percent 
of  the  worldwide  level"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ■29.5  percent  of  such  worldwide 
level,  to  any  qualified  immigrant  who  is 
seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  a  new  commercial 
enlerprLse  which  the  alien  has  established 
and  in  which  such  alien  has  invested  or,  is 
actively  in  the  process  of  investing— 

•■(A)  capital,  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,  and  which  will  benefit  the 
United  States  economy  and  create  full-time 
employment  for  not  fewer  than  10  United 
States  citizens  or  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  (other  than  the 
spouse,  sons,  or  daughters  of  such  immi- 
grant): or 

••(B)  capital,  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
$500,000.  in  rural  areas  or  in  areas  which 
have  experienced  persistently  high  unem- 
ployment, at  the  time  of  investment,  of  at 
least  one  and  one-half  times  the  national  av- 
erage rate,  and  which  will  l)enefit  the 
United  States  economy  and  create  full-time 
employment  for  not  fewer  than  10  United 
States  citizens  or  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  (other  than  the 
spouse,  sons,  or  daughters  of  such  immi- 
grant). 

Of  the  visas  allocated  under  this  paragraph, 
1.67  percent  of  the  worldwide  level  shall  be 
available  for  aliens  investing  as  described  in 
clause  (B).  Special  attention  shall  be  given 
to  such  aliens  in  clause  (B)  who  have  invest- 
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ed  or,  are  actively  in  the  process  of  Invest- 
ing, in  rural  areas,  with  an  unemployment 
rate,  at  the  time  of  the  investment,  of  at 
least  one  and  one-half  times  the  national  av- 
erage. For  purposes  of  clause  (B),  the  term 
rural  area'  means  all  territory  of  a  State 
that  is  not  within  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  or  the  outer  boundary  of  any  city  or 
town  having  a  p>opulation  of  20,000  or  more 
based  on  the  latest  dicermial  census  of  the 
United  States.  The  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  prescribe 
regulations  increasing  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  investment  necessary  in  clause  (A)  for 
the  issuance  of  a  visa  under  this  paragraph. 
(6)  Selected  immiorants.— (A)  Visas  au- 
thorized in  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
201(d).  less  those  required  for  issuance  to 
the  classes  specified  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
(3),  (4),  and  (5)  shall  be  made  available  to 
qualified  immigrants  who  attain  a  score  of 
not  less  than  60  points,  based  on  the  point 
assessment  system  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  10,000  of  such  visas  shall  be  re- 
served for  qualified  immigrants  who  are  na- 
tives of  foreign  states  the  immigration  of 
whose  natives  to  the  United  States  was  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  89-236. 

"(B)  The  point  assessment  system  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  accord 
points  based  on  criteria  as  follows: 

■'(i)  Age  110  poiNTSi.— For  an  alien  who  (as 
of  the  date  of  filing  a  petition)  is— 

■'(I)  at  least  21  years  of  age  but  has  not  at- 
tained 36  years  of  age.  10  points;  or 

••(II)  at  least  36  years  of  age.  but  has  not 
attained  45  years  of  age.  5  points. 

'•(ii)  E^DUCATION    126  POINTSI.— FOT  SJl  aliCh 

who  (as  of  the  date  of  filing  a  petition)— 

'•(I)  has  completed  successfully  grade 
school  through  high  school  or  its  education- 
al equivalent  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education).  10  [K>ints: 

••(II)  has  l)een  awarded  a  bachelors  degree 
or  its  equivalent  (es  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education),  10  additional  points: 
and 

••(III)  has  been  awarded  a  graduate 
degree,  an  additional  number  of  points  (up 
to  5  additional  points)  to  t)e  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Eklucation  based  on  the 
level  of  the  degree. 

••(iii)  C>cctn>ATioNAL  oemans  120  points).— 
For  an  alien  who  is  in  an  occupation  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
(before  the  fiscal  year  Involved)— 

•'(I)  there  will  be  increased  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  individuals  in  the  occupa- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year.  10  points,  and 

"(II)  there  Ls  a  present  or  there  will  be  a 
future  shortage  of  individuals  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  need  in  the  occupation  in 
the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year,  5  or  10 
points. 

"(iV)  OCCnPATIONAL  ■niAINING  AND  WORK  EX- 
PERIENCE 120  poiKTSi.— To  the  extent  the 
alien  has  additional  training,  work  experi- 
ence, or  both,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  in  the  occupation  described  in 
clause  (iii),  10  or  20  points,  such  points  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  points  awarded 
under  clause  (iii)  divided  by  20. 

'•(v)  Prearranged  ncPLOirMXNT  in  the 
united  states  116  POINTS). -For  an  alien 
who  (as  of  the  date  of  filing  a  petition)  has 
an  arrangement  (meeting  con(Utions  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  alien.  15  points, 

"(C)  The  point  assessment  system  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of 
State    in   consultation   with    the   Attorney 


General,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

"(c)  Trzatkent  of  Family  Members.— A 
spouse  or  child  as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(A),  (B),  (C),  (D).  or  (E)  of  section  101(b)(1) 
shall,  if  not  otherwise  entitled  to  an  immi- 
grant status  and  the  immediate  Issuance  of 
a  visa  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  (except  for 
subsection  (bMS))  be  entitled  to  the  same 
status,  and  the  same  order  of  consideration 
provided  in  the  respective  subsection,  if  ac- 
companying or  following  to  join,  his  spouse 
or  parent. 

"(d)  Order  of  Consideration.— ( 1 )  Immi- 
grant visas  made  available  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  (other  than  paragraph  (5))  or 
under  section  201(aK3)  shall  be  issued  to  eli- 
gible immigrants  in  the  order  in  which  a  pe- 
tition in  behalf  of  each  such  immigrant  is 
filed  with  the  Attorney  General  (or  in  the 
case  of  special  inunigrants  under  section 
101(aK27KD).  with  the  Secretary  of  State) 
as  provided  in  section  204(a). 

"(2)  Of  the  immigrant  visa  numbers  made 
available  under  subsection  (b)(5)  (relating  to 
selected  immigrants)  in  a  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  20  percent  of  such  numbers  shall  be 
issued  to  eligible  qualified  immigrants  who 
attain  the  highest  scores  (in  descending 
order)  on  the  assessment  system  described 
in  subsection  (b)(5)(B)  with  respect  to  peti- 
tions filed  for  the  fiscal  year  involved,  with 
the  lowest  scores  qualifying  under  this 
clause  to  be  chosen,  if  necessary,  in  the 
random  order  described  in  clause  (B);  and 

"(B)  80  percent  of  such  numt)ers  shall  be 
issued  to  eligible  qualified  immigrants  with 
a  qualifying  score  on  such  system  strictly  in 
a  random  order  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  fiscal  year  involved. 

"(3)  Waiting  lists  of  applicants  for  visas 
under  this  section  shall  be  maintained  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

"(e)  Presumftion.— Every  immigrant  shall 
be  presumed  not  to  be  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  section 
101(a)(27),  or  section  201(b)(2).  until  the  im- 
migrant establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  consular  officer  and  the  immigration  of- 
ficer that  the  immigrant  is  so  described.  In 
the  case  of  any  alien  claiming  in  his  applica- 
tion for  an  immigrant  visa  to  be  described  in 
section  201(b)(1)  or  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  consular  officer  shall  not 
grant  such  status  until  he  has  been  author- 
ized to  do  so  as  provided  by  section  204. 

"(f)  Lists.— For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  in  the  orderly  adminis- 
tration of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  make  reasonable  estimates  of  the 
anticipated  numbers  of  visas  to  be  issued 
during  any  quarter  of  any  fiscal  year  within 
each  of  the  categories  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  and  to  rely  upon  such  estimates  in 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  visas.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  terminate  the  registra- 
tion of  any  alien  who  fails  to  apply  for  an 
immigrant  visa  within  one  year  following 
notification  to  him  of  the  availability  of 
such  visa,  but  the  Secretary  shall  reinstate 
the  registration  of  any  such  alien  who  es- 
tablishes within  2  years  following  the  date 
of  notification  of  the  availability  of  such 
visa  that  such  failure  to  apply  was  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  his  control.". 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  may  be  con- 
strued as  continuing  the  availability  of  visas 
under  section  203(aK7>.  as  in  effect  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b>  Chances  in  Petitioning  PRocEDtnu:.- 
Section  204(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1154(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3),  and 


(2)  by  striking  '(aMD"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting the  following: 

"(aKlKA)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
claiming  that  an  alien  is  entitled  to  classifi- 
cation by  reason  of  a  relationship  described 
in  paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section  203(a) 
or  to  an  immediate  relative  status  under  sec- 
tion 201(b)(2)(AXl)  may  file  a  petition  with 
the  Attorney  (General  for  such  classifica- 
tion. 

"(B)  Any  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  claiming  that  an  alien  is 
entitled  to  a  classification  by  reason  of  the 
relationship  described  in  section  203(aK2) 
may  fUe  a  petition  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  such  classification.  An  alien  may  be 
classified  as  an  alien  described  in  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section  203(a)  with 
respect  to  a  specific  fiscal  year  on  the  basis 
of  a  petition  filed  in  a  previous  fiscal  year 
only  if  the  alien  has  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  a  notice  of  continuing  intent  to  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  as  an  immi- 
grant under  such  section  within  the  2  fiscal 
years  immediately  previous  to  the  specific 
fiscal  year  involved. 

"(CXi)  Any  alien  (other  than  a  special  im- 
migrant under  section  101(aK27KD))  desir- 
ing to  be  classified  under  section  203(bKl) 
(or  any  person  on  behalf  of  such  an  alien) 
(relating  to  special  immigrants)  may  file  a 
petition  with  the  Attorney  General  for  such 
classification. 

"(ii)  Aliens  claiming  status  as  a  special  im- 
migrant under  section  101(a)(27KD)  may 
file  a  petition  only  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  only  after  notification  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  status  has  been  recom- 
mended and  approved  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(D)  Any  alien  desiring  to  be  classified 
under  section  203(b)(2)  (or  any  person  on 
t>ehalf  of  such  an  alien)  (relating  to  profes- 
sionals) may  file  a  petition  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  such  classification, 

■(E)  Any  person  desiring  and  intending  to 
employ  within  the  United  States  an  alien 
entitled  to  classification  under  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of  section  203(b)  (relating  to  pro- 
fessionals and  skilled  workers)  may  file  a  pe- 
tition with  the  Attorney  General  for  such 
classification. 

•'(P)  Any  alien  desiring  to  be  classified 
under  section  203(b)(4)  (relating  to  employ- 
ment creation)  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  such  classification. 

■■(G)(i)  Any  alien  desiring  to  be  provided 
an  immigrant  visa  under  section  203(bK5) 
(relating  to  selected  immigrants)  may  fUe  a 
petition  at  the  place  and  time  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  regulation. 
While  the  place  of  fUing  may  be  designated 
inside  the  United  States,  the  petitioner  shall 
be  physically  outside  the  United  States 
when  submitting  the  petition.  Only  one 
such  petition  may  be  filed  by  an  alien  with 
respect  to  any  petitioning  period  estab- 
lished. If  more  than  one  petition  is  submit- 
ted all  such  petitions  submitted  for  such 
period  by  the  alien  shall  be  voided. 

"(iiKI)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  desig- 
nate a  period  for  the  filing  of  petitions  with 
respect  to  visas  which  may  be  issued  under 
section  203(bX5)  during  either  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  close  of 
such  period. 

"(II)  Aliens  who  qualify,  through  random 
selection,  for  a  visa  under  section  203(bKS) 
shall  remain  eligible  to  receive  such  visa 
only  through  the  end  of  the  specific  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  selected. 
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■■(III)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre 
scribe  such  regrulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  clause. 

"(Ill)  A  petition  or  registration  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe and  shall  contain  such  Information 
and  be  supported  by  such  documentary  evi- 
dence as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  require. 
"(Iv)  The  petition  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  include  a  certification  in  writing 
at  the  time  of  filing  a  petition  that  all  infor 
mation  contained  within  the  petition  is  true 
and  correct  to  the  best  of  the  petitioner's 
knowledge,  and  any  willful  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  or  statements  included  in 
the  petition  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of 
section  212<a)<19). 

•■(2)  On  or  after  October  1.  1990.  an  alien 
who— 

■■(A)  previous  to  being  admitted  as,  or  oth 
erwise  provided  the  status  of.  an  alien  law 
fully  admitted  for  permanent  residence  was 
married  to  an  Individual,  and 

■■(B)  is  so  admitted,  or  provided  such 
status,  as  a  child  or  as  the  unmarried  son  or 
unmarried  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admit 
ted  for  permanent  residence, 
may  not  file  a  petition  under  this  section  on 
behalf  of  any  alien  to  whom  the  alien  was 
married  previous  to  being  so  admitted  or 
provided  such  status.". 

(c)  Revision  or  Labor  CERTiriCATioN. -'  1 1 
Paragraph  (14)  of  section  212(a)  (8  U.S.C 
1182(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(14)  Aliens  seeliing  to  enter  the  United 
States  to  perform  skilled  labor  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined  and  cer 
tified  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  At- 
torney General  that  (A)  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient qualified  workers  (or  equally  qualified 
workers  in  the  case  of  aliens  who  are  mem 
bers  of  the  teaching  profession  or  who  have 
exceptional  ability  in  the  sciences  or  arts) 
available  in  the  United  States  in  the  posi 
tions  in  which  the  aliens  will  be  employed; 
and  (B)  the  employment  of  aliens  in  such 
positions  will  not  twlversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  workers  in  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may, 
in  his  discretion,  substitute  for  the  determi- 
nation and  certification  described  in  clause 
(A)  of  the  preceding  sentence  a  determina- 
tion and  certification  that  there  are  not  suf 
ficient  workers  who  are  able,  willing,  quali- 
fied (or  equally  qualified  in  the  case  of 
aliens  who  are  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession or  who  have  exceptional  ability  in 
the  sciences  or  the  arts),  and  available  at 
the  time  of  application  for  a  visa  and  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  and  at  the  place 
where  the  alien  is  to  perform  such  skilled 
labor.  In  making  either  determination 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  use  labor  market  information 
without  regard  to  the  specific  job  opportu- 
nity for  which  certification  is  requested,  but 
if  such  determination  is  adverse,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  make  a  certification  with 
regard  to  the  specific  job  opportunity  if  the 
employer  submits  evidence  that  such  specif- 
ic certification  would  result  in  a  different 
determination.  An  alien  on  behalf  of  whom 
a  certification  is  sought  must  have  an  offer 
of  employment  from  an  employer  in  the 
United  States.  The  exclusion  of  aliens  under 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  immigrants 
seeking  admission  under  paragraph  (2)  or 
(3)  of  section  203(b).  except  that  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  alien  for  whom 
a  waiver  has  been  granted  under  section 
203(bM2MB);". 


<2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  to  determine  whether 
the  process  of  obtaining  an  immigrant  labor 
certification  under  section  212(a)(14)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed by  this  title,  has  been  simplified  or  other- 
wise expedited.  In  conducting  this  study, 
the  Secretary  shall  hold  public  hearings. 
Not  later  than  March  31,  1993.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
containing  the  findings  of  such  study  and 
including  any  recommendations  of  other 
relevant  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  such  findings. 
sti    im  i>i'rrKKKiN<;  i.mmkiration  relatki)  kn 

TREPRCNKl  R^HIP  FRAl  [) 

(a)  Conditional  Basis  for  Permanent 
Resident  Status  Based  on  Establishment 
OF  Commercial  Enterprises.— Chapter  2  of 
title  II  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  us  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol 
lowing  new  section: 

conditional    permanent    resident    status 

for       certain       alien       entrepreneurs. 

spouses.  and  children 
Sec.  218.  (a)  In  General.— 

■il)  Conditional  basis  for  status.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  an  alien  entrepreneur  las  defined  in 
subsection  <f>(l)).  spouse,  and  child  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (f)(2))  shall  be  consid- 
ered, at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  status  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  to  have  obtained  .^uch  status  on  a 
conditional  basis  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

■(2)  Notice  of  requirements. 

■'A)  At  time  of  obtaining  permanent  res- 
idence. -At  the  time  an  alien  entrepreneur, 
spouse,  or  child  obtains  permanent  resident 
status  on  a  conditional  basis  under  para- 
graph 1 1 ).  the  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
vide for  notice  to  such  an  entrepreneur, 
spouse,  or  child  respecting  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion icxl)  to  have  the  conditional  basis  of 
such  status  removed 

■iBi  At  time  of  required  petition.— In 
addition,  the  Attorney  General  shall  at- 
tempt to  provide  notice  to  such  an  entrepre- 
neur, spouse,  or  child,  at  or  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  90-day  period  described  in  sub- 
section (d)(2)(Ai,  of  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (ex  1  > 

'(C)  Effect  of  failure  to  provide 
NOTicE.-The  failure  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  provide  a  notice  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  affect  the  enforcement  of  the  pro 
visions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
an  entrepreneur,  spouse,  or  child 

<b)  Termination  of  Status  if  Finding 
THAT  Qualifying  Entrepreneurship  Im- 
proper.— 

"'1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  alien 
with  permanent  resident  status  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  under  subsection  (a),  if  the  At- 
torney General  determines.  t>efore  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  alien's  obtaining 
the  status  of  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence,  that- 

'lA)  the  establishment  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  was  intended  solely  as  a  means  of 
evading  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

'<B)(i)  a  commercial  enterprise  was  not  es- 
tablished by  the  alien; 

"(ii)  the  alien  did  not  invest  or  was  not  ac- 
tively in  the  process  of  investing  the  requi- 
site capital;  or 

(lii)  the  alien  was  not  sustaining  the  ac- 
tions described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  through- 


out the  period  of  the  alien's  residence  in  the 
United  States,  or 

■(C)  the  alien  was  otherwise  not  conform- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  section  203(b)(4). 

then  the  Attorney  General  shall  so  notify 
the  alien  involved  and,  subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  shall  terminate  the  permanent  resident 
status  of  the  alien  involved  as  of  the  date  of 
the  determination. 

■(2)  Hearing  in  deportation  proceed- 
ing.—Any  alien  whose  permanent  resident 
status  is  terminated  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  request  a  review  of  such  determination 
in  a  proceeding  to  deport  the  alien.  In  such 
proceeding,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on 
the  Attorney  General  to  establish,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  a  condition 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  met. 

■■(c)  Requirements  or  Timely  Petition 
AND  Interview  for  Removal  of  Condi- 
tion.— 

d)  In  general.- In  order  for  the  condi- 
tional basis  established  under  subsection  (a) 
for  an  alien  entrepreneur,  spouse,  or  child 
to  be  removed— 

■(A)  the  alien  entrepreneur  must  submit 
to  the  Attorney  General,  during  the  period 
described  in  subsection  (d)(2).  a  petition 
which  requests  the  removal  of  such  condi- 
tional basis  and  which  states,  under  penalty 
of  perjury,  the  facts  and  information  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)(1).  and 

"(B)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)(3), 
the  alien  entrepreneur  must  appear  for  a 
personal  interview  before  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Service  respecting  the  facts 
and  information  described  in  subsection 
'dxD. 

(2)  Termination  of  permanent  resident 
status  for  failure  to  file  petition  or  have 
personal  interview.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  alien 
with  permanent  resident  status  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  under  subsection  (a),  if— 

"(i)  no  petition  is  filed  with  respect  to  the 
alien  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  dXA).  or 

(ii)  unless  there  is  good  cause  shown,  the 
alien  entrepreneur  fails  to  appear  at  the 
interview  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B). 
the  Attorney  General  shall  terminate  the 
permanent  resident  status  of  the  alien  as  of 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  alien's  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence. 

■■(B)  Hearing  in  deportation  proceed- 
ing.—In  any  deportation  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  an  alien  whose  permanent  resident 
status  is  terminated  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
alien  to  establish  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (IXB). 

■(3)  Determination  after  petition  and 
interview  — 

"(A)  In  general.— If— 

■  (i)  a  petition  is  filed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1)(A).  and 

■■(ii)  the  alien  entrepreneur  appears  at  the 
interview  described  in  paragraph  (1MB), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  make  a  determi- 
nation, within  90  days  of  the  date  of  the 
interview,  as  to  whether  the  facts  and  infor- 
mation described  in  subsection  (d)(1)  and  al- 
leged in  the  petition  are  true  with  respect  to 
the  qualifying  commercial  enterprise. 

■(B)  Removal  or  conditional  basis  if  fa- 
vorable determination.— If  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  such  facts  and  in- 
formation are  true,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  so  notify  the  alien  Involved  and  shall 
remove  the  conditional  basis  of  the  aliens 
status  effective  as  of  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  aliens  obtaining  the  sUtus  of  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence. 
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"(C)  Termination  if  adverse  determina- 
tion.—If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  such  facts  and  information  are  not 
true,  the  Attorney  General  shall  so  notify 
the  alien  involved  and,  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (D).  shall  terminate  the  permanent 
resident  status  of  an  alien  entrepreneur, 
spouse,  or  child  as  of  the  date  of  the  deter- 
mination. 

■■(D)  Hearing  in  deportation  proceed- 
ing.—Any  alien  whose  permement  resident 
status  is  terminated  under  subparagraph 
(C)  may  request  a  review  of  such  determina- 
tion in  a  proceeding  to  deport  the  alien.  In 
such  proceeding,  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  on  the  Attorney  General  to  establish,  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
facts  and  information  described  in  subsec- 
tion (dXI)  and  alleged  in  the  petition  are 
not  true  with  respect  to  the  qualifying  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

"(d)  Details  op  Petition  and  Interview.— 

"(1)  Contents  or  petition.- Each  petition 
under  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  shall  contain 
facts  and  information  demonstrating  that— 

"(A)  a  commercial  enterprise  was  estab- 
lished by  the  alien; 

"(B)  the  alien  invested  or  was  actively  in 
the  process  of  investing  the  requisite  cap- 
ital: and 

"(C)  the  alien  sustained  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  throughout 
the  period  of  the  alien's  residence  in  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  Period  for  filing  petition.— 

■■(A)  90-DAY  period  before  second  anniver- 
sary.—Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  petition  under  subsection  (c)(1)(A) 
must  be  filed  during  the  90-day  period 
before  the  second  anniversary  of  the  alien's 
obtaining  the  status  of  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence. 

■■(B)  Date  petitions  for  oood  cause.— 
Such  a  petition  may  be  considered  if  filed 
after  such  date,  but  only  if  the  alien  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
General  good  cause  and  extenuating  circum- 
stances for  failure  to  file  the  petition  during 
the  period  described  In  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Piling  or  petitions  during  deporta- 
tion.—In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  is  the 
subject  of  deportation  hearings  as  a  result 
of  failure  to  file  a  petition  on  a  timely  basis 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Attorney  General  may  stay  such  deporta- 
tion proceedings  against  an  alien  pending 
the  filing  of  the  petition  under  subpara- 
graph (B). 

■"(3)  F»ERSONAL  interview.— The  interview 
under  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  shall  be  conduct- 
ed within  90  days  after  the  date  of  submit- 
ting a  petition  under  subsection  (cKlMA) 
and  at  a  local  office  of  the  Service,  designat- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General,  which  is  con- 
venient to  the  parties  involved.  The  Attor- 
ney General,  in  the  Attorney  General's  dis- 
cretion, may  waive  the  deadline  for  such  an 
interview  or  the  requirement  for  such  an 
interview  in  such  cases  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

"(e)  Treatment  or  Period  for  Purposes 
or  Naturalization.— For  purposes  of  title 
III,  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  Is  in  the 
United  States  as  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent on  a  conditional  basis  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  alien  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  admitted  as  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  and  to  be  in  the 
United  States  as  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

"(f )  Definitions.- In  this  section: 

"(I)  The  term  alien  entrepreneur'  means 
an  alien  who  obtains  the  status  of  an  alien 


lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
(whether  on  a  conditional  basis  or  other- 
wise) under  section  203(b)(4). 

"(2)  The  term  "spouse"  and  the  term  child' 
mean  an  alien  who  obtains  the  status  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence (whether  on  a  conditional  basis  or 
otherwise)  by  virtue  of  being  the  spouse  or 
child,  respectively,  of  an  alien  entrepre- 
neur.", 

(b)  Additional  Ground  for  Deporta- 
tion.—Section  241(a)(9)  (8  U.S.C. 
12Sl(aK9))  is  air^ended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  or  (C)  is  an  alien  with  permanent 
resident  status  on  a  conditional  basis  under 
section  218  and  has  such  status  terminated 
under  such  section". 

(c)  Criminal  Penalty  roR  Immigration- 
Related  Entrepreneurship  Fraud,— Section 
275  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1325)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  individual  who  knowingly  estab- 
lishes a  commercial  enterprise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  any  provision  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  fined  not  more  than 
$250,000.  or  both.". 

(d)  Limitation  on  AojusTMEirr  of 
Status.— Section  245  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1255)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sut>section: 

■'(f)  The  Attorney  General  may  not 
adjust,  under  subsection  (a),  the  status  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  under  section  218.". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  217 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  218.  Conditional  permanent  resident 
status  for  certain  alien  entre- 
preneurs, spouses,  and  chil- 
dren.". 

SEC.     lOS.     MISCELLANEOUS     CONFORMING     AND 
TECHNICAL  CHANCES. 

(a)  Sections  lOKbKlMP),  202(a),  202(c), 
204(b).  204(e),  216(g)(1)(A).  222(a),  244(d). 
245(c)(2).  and  245(c)(5)  (8  U.S.C. 
llOKbXlXF),  1152(a),  1152(c),  1154(a)(1), 
1154(b).  1154(e),  1186a(g)(l)(A),  1202(a), 
1254(d),  1255(c)(2),  1255(c)(5))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  "'201(b)"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "201(b)(2KA)(i) ". 

(b)  Section  204  (8  U.S.C.  1154)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "section  203(a)  (3)  or  (6) " 
and  inserting  "'section  203(b>(3)", 

(B)  by  striking  "section  201(b)"  and  insert- 
ing "section  201(b)(2)(A)(i)", 

(C)  by  striking  "a  preference  status  under 
section  203(a)"  and  inserting  ""preference 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  203". 

(D)  by  inserting  "(and,  in  the  case  de- 
scribed in  section  203(b)(5),  specify  the 
point  score  on  the  assessment  system)" 
after  "approve  the  petition",  and 

(E)  by  striking  "The  Secretary  of  State  " 
and  inserting  "Subject  to  section  203(b)(5), 
the  Secretary  of  State"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  "preference  immigrant 
under  section  203(a)"  and  inserting  "immi- 
grant under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 203",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "'section  201(b)"  and  insert- 
ing "'section  201(f)": 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (f ): 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  as  (f)  and  (g),  respectively; 


(5)  in  subsection  (f)(1),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4).  by  inserting  "(as  in  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1989)"  after  "•203(aK4)"; 
and 

(6)  in  subsection  (g),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "preference 
status"  and  inserting  "status  under  section 
203(a)(2)". 

(c)  Section  212(a)(32)  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(a>(32))  is  amended  by  striking  "'203(a) 
(3)  and  (6)  and  to  nonpreference  Immigrant 
aliens  described  in  section  203(aK7)"  and  in- 
serting ■"203(b)  (2).  (3).  and  (5) ". 

(d)  Section  244(d)  (8  U.S.C.  1254(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  "201(a)  or  202(a) "  and 
inserting  "201(c)  or  202(aX2HA) ". 

(e)  Section  245  (8  UJS.C.  1255)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  ""203(a)" 
and  inserting  "203",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  redesignating 
clause  (5)  as  clause  (4)  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 
",  or  (5)  an  alien  who  is  applying  for  adjust- 
ment of  status  to  preference  status  under 
section  203(b)(5)". 

(f)(1)  Section  3304(a)(14)(A)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
striking  "section  203(a)(7)  or  ". 

(2)  Section  1614(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  "section 
203(a)(7)  or  ". 

(g)  Section  2(c)(4)  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Nonimmigrant  Alien  Adjustment  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-271)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: "(as  In  effect  before  October  1.  1990) 
or  by  reason  of  the  relationship  described  in 
section  203(a)(2MB),  203(a)(3).  or 
201(b)(2)(A)(i),  respectively,  of  such  Act  (as 
in  effect  on  or  after  such  date)". 

SEC.  10*.  ISER  FEES. 

Section  286  (8  U.S.C.  1356)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sut>sections: 

"(q)  Visa  Fees  for  Immigrants.— The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  provide  for  a  schedule 
of  fees  to  be  charged  for  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion for  any  and  all  immigrant  categories 
under  sections  201(a)(3),  201(bM2)<AKi),  and 
203  (a)  and  (b).  The  fees  established  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  sufficient  to  cover 
administrative  and  other  expenses  Incurred 
in  connection  with  the  processing  of  peti- 
tions for  any  and  all  immigrant  categories 
filed  under  sections  201(a)(3), 

201(b)(2)(A)(i),  and  203  (a)  and  (b). 

"(r)  Creditable  Fees.— (1)  Notwithstand- 
ing sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  June  4, 
1920,  as  amended  (42  Stat.  750;  22  U.S.C. 
214)  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  pay  the  expenses  in- 
curred during  the  two  years  immediately 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1989  to  prepare  for  and  ini- 
tiate the  immigrant  visa  program  provided 
for  under  sections  201(aK3),  201(bX2KAXi), 
and  203  (a)  and  (b).  Such  expenses  Include 
salary  and  expenses,  space  and  support 
costs,  research  and  development,  software, 
equipment  acquisition,  equipment  replace- 
ment, hardware  and  software  maintenance, 
and  antlfraud  costs  of  visa  and  passport 
functions  connected  with  that  program. 

"(2)  Beginning  fiscal  year  1990,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  fees  collected  by  con- 
sular officers  shall  be  credited  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  account  which  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  automation  activities,  equipment  and 
software  maintenance,  hardware  replace- 
ment, research  and  development  and  sup- 
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port  costs,  except  that  not  more  than 
t30.000.000  of  such  fees  may  be  available  for 
each  year  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  and 
not  more  than  $20,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  for  the  purposes  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 ). 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  making  funds  under  this  sub- 
section available  for  the  machine  readable 
document  program. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri 
ated  to  the  Department  of  State  to  carry 
out  paragraph  (1)  such  sums  as  may  be  nee 
essary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.'. 

SEC.    ir     COMMISSION    ON    LEGAL    IMMIGRATION 
REFORM 

(a)  Establishment  and  Composition  of 
Commission.— (1)  Effective  February  1, 
1991.  there  is  established  a  Commission  on 
Legal  Immigration  Reform  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commis 
sion")  which  shall  be  composed  of  9  mem 
bers  to  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  One  member  who  shall  serve  as  Chair 
man.  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(B)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  shall  select  such  members  from  a  list  of 
nominees  provided  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Refugees,  and  International  Law  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Represent 
atives  who  shall  select  such  memt>ers  from  a 
list  of  nominees  provided  by  the  ranking  mi 
nority  member  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit 
tee  on  Immigration.  Refugees,  and  Interna 
tional  Law  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

<D»  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
select  such  members  from  a  list  of  nominees 
provided  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Refu 
gees  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

<E)  Two  memt)ers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
select  such  members  from  a  list  of  nominees 
provided  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Appointments  to  the  Commission  shall 
be  made  during  the  45-day  period  beginning 
on  February  I.  1991.  A  vacancy  in  the  Com 
mission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(3)  Members  shall  l)e  appointed  to  .serve 
for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Functions  or  Commission  —The  Com 
mission  shall— 

(1)  review  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  in  accord 
ance  with  subsection  (c):  and 

(2)  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con 
gress— 

(A)  not  later  than  February  1.  1992.  a  first 
interim  report  describing  the  progress  made 
in  carrying  out  paragraph  ( 1  >: 

(B)  not  later  than  February  1.  1993.  a 
second  interim  report  describing  the 
progress  made  in  carrying  out  paragraph  <  1 1 
since  transmittal  of  the  report  described  in 
clause  (A):  and 

(C)  not  later  than  February  1.  1994.  a 
final  report  setting  forth  the  Conunission's 
findings  and  recommendations,  including 
such  recommendations  for  additional 
changes  that  should  be  made  with  respect 
to  legal  immigration  into  the  United  States 
as  the  Commiasion  deems  appropriate. 

ic)  PAaTicmjiR  Considkrations.  — In  par 
ticular.  the  Commission  shall  consider— 


( 1 1  the  requirements  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  aliens  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence  to  be  joined  in 
the  United  States  by  immediate  family 
members  and  the  impact  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  worldwide  ceiling  under  sec- 
tion 201(c)  has  upon  the  availability  and  pri- 
ority of  family  preference  visas: 

i2i  the  impact  of  immigration  and  the  im 
plemenlation  of  the  independent  immigrant 
category  established  in  section  201(d)  on 
labor  needs,  employment,  and  other  eco- 
nomic and  domestic  conditions  in  the 
United  States. 

(3)  the  impact  of  immigration  with  respect 
to  demographic  factors  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

(4)  the  impact  of  immigration  on  the  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States:  and 

(5)  the  impact  of  per  country  immigration 
levels  on  family  connected  immigration. 

'di  Compensation  or  Members. -<  1 1  Each 
member  of  the  Commission  who  is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  is  entitled  to  receive,  subject  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriations Acts,  pay  at  the  minimum 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  m  effect  for  grade 
OS  18  of  the  General  Schedule.  Each 
member  of  the  Commission  who  is  such  an 
officer  or  employee  shall  serve  without  addi- 
tional pay 

(2)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu 
lar  places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
.services    for   the   Commission,   members   of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex 
penses.  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist 
ence. 

le)  Meetings.  Staff,  and  Authority  of 
Commission  -The  provisions  of  sulwections 
lei  through  (g)  of  .section  304  of  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986 
shall  apply  to  the  Commission  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  apply  to  the  Commission  es 
tablished  under  such  section,  except  that 
paragraph  i2i  of  subsection  (e)  shall  not 
apply 

'f)    Authorization    of   Appropriations 
1 1 1  There  are  authorized  to  \>e  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section 

i2i  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  authority  to  make  pay 
menus,  or  to  enter  into  contracts,  under  this 
section  shall  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent,  or  in  such  amounts,  as  are  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 

ig)  Termination  Date. -The  Commission 
shall  terminate  on  the  date  on  which  a  final 
report  is  required  to  be  transmitted  under 
sut)section  (b><2).  except  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  continue  to  function  until  October 
1.  1994.  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  its  ac- 
tivities, including  providing  testimony  to 
standing  committees  of  Congress  concerning 
Its  final  report  under  this  section  and  dis- 
seminating that  report. 

SK«     lOH    A(Tt(»N  WITH  RESPEtT  TO  SPOl  SES  AND 
(HILOREN  or  I.ECiALIZED  ALIENS 

(ai  Temporary  Stay  or  Deportation  and 
Work  Authorization  for  Certain  Eligible 
Immigrants. 

(1)  In  general. -The  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  that  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
who  IS  an  eligible  immigrant  (as  defined  In 
sutjsection  (b)<l))  as  of  November  6.  1986. 
who  has  entered  the  United  States  before 
such  date,  who  resides  in  the  United  States 
on  such  date,  and  who  is  not  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence,  until  the 
cutoff  date  specified  in  paragraph  (2).  the 
alien— 


(A)  may  not  be  deported  or  otherwise  re- 
quired to  depart  from  the  United  States  on 
a  ground  specified  in  paragraph  (I).  (2).  (5). 
(9).  or  (12)  of  section  241(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (other  than  so 
much  of  section  241(a)(1)  of  such  Act  as  re- 
lates to  a  ground  of  exclusion  described  in 
paragraph  (9).  (10).  (23),  (27),  (28).  (29).  or 
i33)  of  section  212(a)  of  such  Act),  and 

(B)  shall  t)e  granted  authorization  to 
engage  in  employment  in  the  United  States 
and  be  provided  an  employment  author- 
ized" endorsement  or  other  appropriate 
work  permit. 

(2)  Cutoff  date.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  "cutoff  date"  specified  in  this 
paragraph,  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  immi- 
grant who  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  legal- 
ized alien  described  in— 

<A)  subsection  (b)(2)(A).  is  (i)  the  date  the 
legalized  aliens  status  is  terminated  under 
section  210(a)<3)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  or  (ii)  subject  to  paragraph 
14).  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  notice  to 
the  legalized  alien  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
the  applicable  cutoff  date,  whichever  date  is 
earlier: 

(B)  subsection  (b)(2)(B).  is  (i)  the  date  the 
legalized  alien's  status  is  terminated  under 
section  245A(b)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  or  (ii)  subject  to  paragraph 
<4i.  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  notice  to 
the  legalized  alien  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
the  applicable  cutoff  date,  whichever  date  is 
earlier:  or 

(C)  subsection  (b)(2)(C).  is  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  notice  to  the  legalized  alien 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  the  applicable  cutoff 
date. 

(3)  Notice.— In  the  case  of  each  legalized 
alien  whose  status  has  been  adjusted  under 
section  210(a)(2)  or  245A(b)(l)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  or  under  section 
202  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  of  1986  and  who  has  a  s[>ouse  or  unmar- 
ried child  receiving  benefits  under  para 
graph  ( 1 ).  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify 
the  alien  of  the  applicable  cutoff  date  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)<B)  and  the  need  to 
file  a  petition  for  classification  of  such 
spouse  or  child  as  an  immediate  relative  to 
continue  the  benefits  of  paragraph  (1). 
Such  notice  shall  be  provided  as  follows: 

(A)  If  the  legalized  alien  adjusted  status 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  before  the  date  that 
the  definition  contained  in  section 
201(b)(2)(A)(i)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  first 
applies,  the  notice  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  provided  as  of  the  date  that  that 
definition  first  applies. 

(B)  If  the  legalized  alien  adjusted  status 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  after  the  date  that 
such  definition  first  applies,  the  notice 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  provided  at 
the  time  of  granting  such  adjustment  of 
status. 

(4)  Delay  in  curorr  while  immjcdiatk  rel- 
ative PETITION  pending— The  cutoff  date 
under  paragraph  (2MB)  with  respect  to  an 
eligible  immigrant  shall  not  apply  during 
any  period  in  which  there  is  pending  with 
respect  to  the  eligible  immigrant  a  classifi- 
cation petition  for  immediate  relative  status 
under  section  204(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

(b)  Eligible  Immigrant  and  Legalized 
Alien  DeriNED.-In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  eligible  immigrant"  means 
a  qualified  immigrant  who  is  the  spouse  or 
unmarried  child  of  a  legalized  alien. 
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(2)  The  term  'legalized  alien"  means  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  temporary  or 
permanent  residence  who  was  provided— 

(A)  temporary  or  permanent  residence 
status  under  section  210  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act, 

(B)  temporary  or  permanent  residence 
sUtus  under  section  245A  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  or 

(C)  permanent  residence  status  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1986. 

(c)  Application  or  Definitions.- Except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
section,  the  definitions  contained  In  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  shall  apply  in 
the  administration  of  this  section.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  held  to 
repeal,  amend,  alter,  modify,  effect,  or  re- 
strict the  powers,  duties,  functions,  or  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  Act 
or  any  other  law  relating  to  immigration, 
nationality,  or  naturalization.  The  fact  that 
an  alien  may  be  eligible  to  be  issued  an  im- 
migrant visa  under  this  section  shall  not 
preclude  the  alien  from  seeking  such  a  visa 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  for  which 
the  alien  may  be  eligible. 

SEC.  109.  CONTINl'ING  PROVISION  PERMITTING  IM- 
MIGRATION OF  CERTAIN  ADOPTED 
CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  101(b)(2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(b)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  followinr  ". 
except  that,  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)(F)  (other  than  the  second  proviso  there- 
in) in  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(D)  (and  not  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(C)),  the  term 
•parent"  does  not  include  the  natural  father 
of  the  child  if  the  father  has  disappeared  or 
abandoned  or  deserted  the  child  or  if  the 
father  has  in  writing  irrevocably  released 
the  child  for  emigration  and  adoption". 

(b)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1989.  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
amendment  made  by  section  210(a)  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  Appropriations  Act. 
1989  (title  II  of  Public  Law  100-459,  102 
SUt.  2203). 

SEC  no.  PROHIBIT  FEDERAL  BENEFITS  FOR  ILLE- 
GAL ALIENS. 

(a)  Direct  Federal  Financial  BnfEFrrs.— 
That  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  direct  Federal  financial  bene- 
fit or  social  Insurance  benefit  may  be  paid 
or  otherwise  given  to  any  person  not  lawful- 
ly present  within  the  United  StAtes  except 
pursuant  to  a  provision  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  as  amended;  or  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  REXMBtmSEMEWT    TO    THE    STATES.— NO 

Federal  funds  shall  be  used  to  reimburse 
States  for  benefits  paid  or  otherwise  given 
to  any  person  not  lawfully  within  the 
United  States  except  pursuant  to  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Immigration  and  Natioiuility 
Act;  or  as  may  be  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes. 

(c)  Defihition.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "person  not  lawfully 
within  the  United  SUtes"  shall  be  any 
person  who  at  the  time  he  or  she  applies 
for.  receives,  or  attempts  to  receive  such 
Federal  financial  benefit  is  not  a  United 
SUtes  citizen,  a  United  SUtes  national,  a 
permanent  resident  alien,  an  asylee.  a  refu- 
gee, a  parolee,  or  a  nonimmigrant  in  status, 
a  temporary  resident  alien  as  conferred  by 


Congress,  those  applicants  for  asylum  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  such  benefits  or  other  aliens  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  such  benef ite. 

(d)  Impacted  by  Undocumented  Aliens.— 
In  no  case  should  the  l>enefits  described  in 
subsection  (a),  or  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  include  such  programs  which  pro- 
vide general  assistance  to  SUtes  and  com- 
munities impacted  by  the  arrival  of  imdocu- 
mented  aliens  or  other  assistance  which  is 
not  a  direct  cash  benefit  or  Federal  social 
insurance  benefit  to  individual  aliens. 

SEC.  111.  TREATMENT  OF  HONG  KONG  AS  A  SEPA- 
RATE FOREIGN  STATE  FOR  NUMERI- 
CAL LIMITATIONS. 

The  approval  referred  to  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  202(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  granted,  effective  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1990.  with  respect  to  Hong  Kong 
as  a  separate  foreign  sUte,  and  not  as  a 
colony  or  other  component  or  dependent 
area  of  another  foreign  sUte,  section  202(c) 
of  such  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Hong  Kong, 
except  that  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  made  available  to  natives  of  Hong 
Kong  in  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  3.5 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  visas  made 
availble  under  section  202(a)  in  that  fiscal 
year. 

SEC.  112.  DOCUMENT  FRAUD  PROVISIONS  OF  IN  A. 

Section  1546(b)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  section 
203(b)(5)"  after  "section  274A(b) ". 
SEC.  II J.  INCENTIVES  FOR  TRAINED  MEDICAL  PER- 
SONNEL TO  WORK  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

(a)  Conditional  Basis  for  Permanent 
Resident  Status  for  Trained  Medical  Per- 
sonnel.—Chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"conditiohal   permanent   resident   status 

FOR  trained  medical  personnel,  spouses. 

AND  CHILDREN 

"Sbc.  218.  (a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  Conditional  basis  for  status.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  an  alien  who  is  a  trained  medical 
person  (as  defined  in  subsection  (f)(1)). 
spouse,  and  child  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(fK2))  shall  be  considered,  at  the  time  of  ob- 
Ulning  the  sUtus  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  to  have  ob- 
Uined  such  sUtus  on  a  conditional  basis 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  if 
such  person,  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
governor  of  that  sUte.  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  perform  medical  services  in  a 
Health  Manpower  Shortage  Area  in  an  indi- 
vidual  SUte  as  defined  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  where  there  is  a  short- 
age in  United  SUtes  trained  physicians,  and 
such  person  has  obtained  privileges  from  a 
hospital  located  within  that  Health  Man- 
power Shortage  Area  for  10  years. 

"(2)  Notice  of  REguiREMENTS.— 

"(A)  At  time  of  obtaining  permanent  res- 
idence.—At  the  time  an  alien  medical 
person,  spouse,  or  child  obtains  permanent 
resident  sUtus  on  a  conditional  basis  under 
pancraph  (1),  the  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  for  notice  to  such  medical  person, 
spouse,  or  child  respecting  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (cXl)  to  have  the  conditional  basis  of 
such  sUtus  removed. 

"(B)  At  time  of  required  petition.— In 
addition,  the  Attorney  General  shall  at- 
tempt to  provide  notice  to  such  medical 
'person,  spouse,  or  child,  at  or  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  90-day  period  described  in 


subsection  (dX2XA),  of  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (cKl). 

"(C)  Ofbct  op  failure  to  provide 
notice.— The  failure  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  provide  a  notice  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  affect  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
medical  person,  spouse,  or  chUd. 

"(b)  Termination  of  Status  if  Finding 
THAT  Qualifying  Entrepreneurship  Im- 
proper.— 

"(1)  In  general.—  In  the  case  of  an  alien 
with  i>ermanent  resident  sUtus  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  imder  subsection  (a),  if  the  At- 
torney General  determines,  before  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  alien's  obUlning 
the  status  of  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence,  that  the  alien  is  not  per- 
forming medical  services  in  a  Health  Man- 
power Shortage  Area  or  has  not  obtained 
privileges  from  a  hospital  located  within 
that  Health  Manpower  Shortage  Area,  then 
the  Attorney  General  shall  so  notify  the 
alien  involved  and,  subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
shall  terminate  the  permanent  resident 
sUtus  of  the  alien  involved  as  of  the  date  of 
the  determination. 

"(2)  Hearing  in  deportation  proceed- 
ing.—Any  alien  whose  permanent  resident 
sUtus  is  terminated  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  request  a  review  of  such  determination 
in  a  proceeding  to  deport  the  alien.  In  such 
proceeding,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on 
the  Attorney  (general  to  esUblish,  by  a  pre- 
F>onderance  of  the  evidence,  that  a  condition 
descrik>ed  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  met. 

"(c)  Requirements  of  Timely  Petition 
AND  Interview  for  Removal  of  Condi- 
tion.— 

"(1)  In  general.- In  order  for  the  condi- 
tional basis  esUblished  under  subsection  (a) 
for  an  alien  medical  person,  spouse,  or  child 
to  be  removed— 

"(A)  the  alien  medical  person  must  submit 
to  the  Attorney  General,  during  the  period 
described  in  subsection  (d)(2),  a  petition 
which  requests  the  removal  of  such  condi- 
tional basis  and  which  sUtes,  under  penalty 
of  perjury,  the  facts  and  information  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (dHl).  and 

•(B)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (dK3), 
the  alien  medical  person  must  appear  for  a 
personal  interview  before  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Service  respecting  the  facts 
and  information  described  in  subsection 
(d)(1). 

••(2)  Termination  or  permanent  resident 

STATUS  FOR  FAILURE  TO  PTLE  PETITION  OR  HAVE 
PERSONAL  INTERVIEW.— 

•'(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  alien 
with  permanent  resident  sUtus  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  under  subsection  (a),  if— 

•'(i)  no  petition  is  filed  with  respect  to  the 
alien  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (IX A),  or 

'•(ii)  unless  there  is  good  cause  shown,  the 
alien  medical  person  fails  to  appear  at  the 
interview  described  in  paragraph  (IXB), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  terminate  the 
permanent  resident  sUtus  of  the  alien  as  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  alien's  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence. 

"(B)  Hearing  in  deportation  frockxd- 
ing.— In  any  deporUtlon  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  an  alien  whose  permanent  resident 
sUtus  is  terminated  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
alien  to  establish  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  paragraphs  (IXA)  and  (IXB). 

"(3)  Determination  after  fkiition  and 
interview.- 

"(A)  In  general.— If— 
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(i)  a  petition  Is  filed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1  x A),  and 

•■(ii)  the  alien  medical  person  appears  at 
the  interview  described  in  paragraph  1 1 »  B  i. 
the  Attorney  General  shall  make  a  determi 
nation,  within  90  days  of  thi-  Jlau  -.  „.i 
intervie*.  as  to  whether  the  facts  and  :nfor 
mation  descrit>ed  in  subsection  >u»  1 1  anu  m 
leged  in  the  petition  are  true  with  respect  to 
the  performance  of  medical  services  by  the 
alien. 

■■(B)  Removal  or  comditiokal  basis  it  rn 
VORABLE  DETERMINATION.— If  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  such  facts  and  in 
formation  are  true,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  so  notify  the  alien  involved  and  shall 
remove  the  conditional  basis  of  the  alien  s 
status  effective  as  of  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  alien's  obtaining  the  status  of  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence. 

■■(C)  Termination  if  adverse  determina 
TioN.  If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  such  facts  and  information  are  not 
true,  the  Attorney  General  shall  so  notify 
the  alien  involved  and.  subject  to  subpara 
graph  ID),  shall  terminate  the  permanent 
resident  status  of  an  alien  medical  person, 
spouse,  or  child  as  of  the  date  of  the  deter 
mination. 

■'(D)  Hearing  in  deportation  proceed- 
ing. -Any  alien  whose  permanent  resident 
status  IS  terminated  under  subparagraph 
(C)  may  request  a  review  of  such  determina 
tion  in  a  proceeding  to  deport  the  alien.  In 
such  proceeding,  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  on  the  Attorney  General  to  establish,  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  'he 
facts  and  information  described  in  subsec 
tion  (dxi)  and  alleged  in  the  petition  are 
not  true  with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
medical  services  by  the  alien. 

■(d)  Details  of  Petition  and  Interview 
(1)  Contents  of  petition.  -Each  petition 
under    subsection    ic)<l)(A)    shall    contain 
facts   and   information   demonstrating   that 
the  alien   performed  medical  services   in  a 
Health    Manfxjwer    Shortage    Area    or    ob- 
tained   privileges    from    a    hospital    located 
within    that    Health    Manpower    Shortage 
Area  throughout  the  alien's  residence  m  the 
United  States. 
■•(2)  Period  for  filing  petition. - 
"<A)  90DAY  period  before  second  anniver 
SARY— Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  petition  under  subsection  loiIxAi 
must    be    filed    during    the    90-day    period 
t>efore  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  alien  s 
obtaining  the  status  of  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence. 

■iB)  Date  petitions  for  good  cause. 
Such  a  petition  may  be  considered  if  filed 
after  such  date,  but  only  if  the  alien  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
General  good  cause  and  extenuating  circum- 
stances for  failure  to  file  the  C)etition  during 
the  period  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 

■(C)  Filing  of  petitions  during  deporta 
TION. -In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  is  the 
subject  of  deportation  hearings  as  a  result 
of  failure  to  file  a  petition  on  a  timely  basis 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Attorney  General  may  stay  such  deporta- 
tion proceedings  against  an  alien  pending 
the  filing  of  the  petition  under  subpara 
graph  (B) 

(3)  Personal  interview.— The  Interview 
under  subsection  (cKlKB)  shall  be  conduct- 
ed within  90  days  after  the  date  of  submit 
ting  a  petition  under  subsection  (c)(1)(A) 
and  at  a  local  office  of  the  Service,  designat 
ed  by  the  Attorney  General,  which  is  con 
venient  to  the  parties  involved.  The  Attor 
ney  General,  in  the  Attorney  General  s  dis 
cretion.  may  waive  the  deadline  for  such  an 


interview  or  the  requirement  for  such  an 
interview  in  such  rases  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate 

le)  Treatment  ok  Period  for  PitRposEs 
or  Naturalization  For  purposes  of  title 
!!I.  .1.  the  case  of  an  alien  who  is  in  the 
United  States  as  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
ueiu  on  a  conditional  basis  under  this  sec 
tion.  the  alien  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  admitted  as  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  and  to  be  in  the 
United  Slates  as  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence beginning  5  years  after  the  condition- 
al admission  of  the  alien. 

(f )  Definitions.  In  this  section 
(1)  The  term  alien  medical  person 
means  an  alien  who  obtains  the  status  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence under  section  201(a)(3)  and  who  is  a 
physician  or  nurse,  licensed  to  practice 
within  that  State  and  who  is  competent  in 
oral  and  written  English. 

i2i  The  term  spouse  and  the  term  child 
mean  an  alien  who  obtains  the  status  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence (Whether  on  a  conditional  basis  or 
otherwise)  by  virtue  of  being  the  spouse  or 
child,  respectively,  of  an  alien  entrepre 
neur". 

(b)  Additional  Ground  for  Deporta- 
tion -Section  241ia)i9i  (8  U.S.C. 
1251(a)(9>)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  .semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
ing:  .  or  (C)  is  an  alien  with  permanent 
resident  status  on  a  conditional  basis  under 
section  218  and  has  such  .status  terminated 
under  such  section 

ici  Criminal  Penalty  for  Immigration 
Related  Entrepreneurship  Fraud  Section 
275  of  such  Act  '8  USC  132f )  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sutxsection: 

'o  Any  individual  who  knowingly  per 
forms  medical  .services  under  .section  109  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  any  provision  of  the 
immigration  laws  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
not  more  tlian  5  years,  or  fined  not  more 
than  $250,000.  or  both 

'di  Limitation  on  Adjustment  of 
Status. -Sect ion  245  of  such  Act  i8  USC. 
1255)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection 

tf)     The     Attorney     General     may     not 
adjust,   under  subsection  la).   the  status  of 
an    alien    lawfully   admitted   to    the    United 
Slates  for  permanent  residence  on  a  condi 
tional  basis  under  section  218 

tei  Conforming  Amendment -The  table 
of  contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in 
serting  after  the  item  relating  to  .section  217 
the  following  new  item 

Sec.  218.  Conditional  permanent  resident 
status  for  trained  medical  per 
sonnel.  spouses,  and  children  ■ 

Si;(     III   KNTRY  oriKRTAIN  AIK(  KA»T  <  RCW  MKM 
BEKM 

Section   217  of  the  Immigration  and  Na 
lionality  Act  (8  USC   I187i  is  amended 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub 
section  I  f ).  and 

i2i  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec 
tion: 

(e)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre 
lary  of  State  are  further  authorized  to  issue 
regulations  providing  for  the  waiver  of  visa 
requirements  for  aircraft  crewmembers 
serving  on  aircraft  who  are  nationals  of 
pilot  program  countries  designated  pursu 
ant  to  subsection  (ci.  Such  regulations  may 
provide  for  aircraft  crew  visa  waivers  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  with  each  individual  pilot 
program  country  during  the  pilot  program 
period 


SE(     II.V  EFFMTIVK  DATES  A.ND  TRANSITION 

(a)  In  General. -The  amendments  made 
by  this  title  shall  lake  effect  on  October  1. 
1990.  and  shall  apply  to  immigrant  visa 
numbers  issued  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1991;  except  that  the 
amendments  made  by  section  103(b)  (relat 
ing  to  immigrant  visa  petitioning  process) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  apply  to  immigrant 
visa  numbers  issued  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1991. 

<b»  General  Transition.— In  the  case  of  a 
petition  filed  under  section  204(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  before  Octo 
ber  1.  1990.  for  preference  status  under  sec 
tion  203(a)(3)  or  section  203(a)(6)  of  such 
Act  (as  in  effect  before  such  date),  such  pe- 
tition shall  be  deemed  as  of  October  I.  1990, 
to  be  a  petition  for  the  status  described  in 
section  203(b)(2)  or  203(b)(3)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  title),  as  elected  by  the  pe- 
titioner, and  the  priority  date  for  such  peti 
tion  shall  remain  in  effect,  except  that  peti 
tions  filed  before  such  date  for  preference 
status  on  the  basis  of  unskilled  labor  under 
section  203<a)i6)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect 
before  such  dale)  shall  be  deemed  as  of  such 
date  to  be  petitions  for  the  status  described 
in  section  203(b)(3)  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  this  title). 

(c)  Admissibility  Standards. -When  an 
immigrant,  in  possession  of  an  unexpired 
immigrant  visa  issued  before  October  1. 
1990.  makes  application  for  admission,  the 
immigrants  admissibility  under  paragraphs 
'20)  and  (21)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immi- 
(jration  and  Nationahty  Act  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  such  visa. 

id)  Construction. -Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  provi- 
sions of  section  19  of  Public  Law  97-116.  sec- 
tion 2(c)(1)  of  Public  Law  97  271.  or  section 
202(ei  of  Public  Law  99  603. 

TITI.K  ll-N ATI  R.\I,IZ.*TI().N  A.MKNDMENTS 

OK  I9H9 

SE«    Ml    SH(»RTTITI.E;REKEREN(ES  IN  TITLE. 

(a)  Short  Title. -This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  Naturalization  Amendments  of 
1989 

(b)  Amendments  to  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality AcT.-Exrept  as  otherwise  specifi 
cally  provided  in  this  utle.  whenever  in  this 
title  an  amenument  or  repeal  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a 
.section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

SE(    202    \I>MINISTRATIVE  NATl  RAI.IZ.ATION 

Section  310  (8  U.S.C.  1421)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'naturalization  authority 
Sec.  310.  (a)  Authority  in  Attorney 
General.  -The  original  authority  to  natu- 
ralize persons  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  is  conferred  solely  upon  the  Attorney 
General. 

(b)  Administration  of  OATHS.-An  appli- 
cant for  naturalization  may  choose  to  have 
the  oath  of  allegiance  under  section  337(a) 
administered  by  the  Attorney  General  or  by 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  State  or  by  any  court  of  record  in  any 
State  having  a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  jurisdiction 
in  actions  in  law  or  equity,  or  law  and 
equity,  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy 
IS  unlimited.  The  jurisdiction  of  all  courts 
specified  in  this  subsection  to  administer 
the  oath  of  allegiance  shall  extend  only  to 
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persons  resident  within  the  respective  Juris- 
diction of  such  courts. 

■(c)  Appeal  to  BIA;  Judicial  Review.— (1) 
A  person  whose  application  for  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  title  is  denied,  after  a  hear- 
ing before  an  immigration  officer  under  sec- 
tion 336(a),  may  seek  review  of  such  denial 
before  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
(established  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
part  3  of  title  8,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions). The  decision  of  such  Board  is  re- 
viewable by  the  United  States  district  couil, 
for  the  district  in  which  such  person  resides. 
Such  review  of  the  district  court  shall  be  de 
novo,  and  the  district  court  shall  make  its 
own  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
and  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  petitioner, 
conduct  a  hearing  de  novo  on  the  applica- 
tion. 

■•<2)  The  district  court  shall  issue  an  order 
authorizing  the  naturalization  of  a  person 
in  accordance  with  this  title  only  after  de- 
termining, upon  review  of  the  denial  of  that 
person's  application  for  naturalization,  that 
such  denial  was  wrongfully  made  as  a 
matter  of  fact  or  of  law. 

"(d)  Sole  Procedore.— A  person  may  only 
be  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  the  manner  and  under  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  this  title  and  not  other- 
wise.". 

SEC.  203.  SIBSTITITINC  3  MONTHS  RESIDENCE  IN 
INS  DISTRICT  OR  STATE  FOR  6 
MONTHS  RESIDENCE  IN  A  STATE. 

Section  316(a)(1)  (8  U.S.C.  1427(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  who  has  resided 
within  the  SUte  in  which  the  petitioner 
filed  the  petition  for  at  least  six  months" 
and  inserting  "and  who  has  resided  within 
the  State  or  within  the  district  of  the  Serv- 
ice in  the  United  States  in  which  the  appli- 
cant filed  the  application  for  at  least  three 
months". 

SEC.  204.  PIBLIC  EDUCATION  REGARDING  NATl'- 
RALIZATION  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  332  (8  U.S.C. 
1443)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sul>section: 

"(h)  The  Attorney  General  shall  broadly 
disseminate  information  respecting  the  ben- 
efits which  persons  may  receive  under  this 
title  and  the  requirements  to  obtain  such 
t>enefits.  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  seek  the  assistance 
of  appropriate  community  groups,  private 
voluntary  agencies,  and  other  relevant  orga- 
nizations, and  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to.  and  enter  into 
contracts  with,  such  organizations  for  such 
purposes.". 

(b)  Allocation  of  Funds.— (1)  Section  404 
(8  U.S.C.  1101.  note)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  404  to  carry  out  this 
Act  for  a  fiscal  year.  $1,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  carry  out  section  332(h)  for 
such  fiscal  year.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1989. 

SEC.  I0&.  NATURALIZATION  OF  NATIVES  OF  THE 
PHIUPPINES  THROUGH  ACTIVK-DUTY 
SERVICE  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
DURING  WORLD  WAR  II. 

Section  329  (8  U.S.C.  1440)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "Any" 
and  inserting  "Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d).  any":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

'(d)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  naturalization  of 
any  person— 


"(1)  who  was  bom  in  the  Philippines  or 
who  was  otherwise  a  noncitizen  national  of 
the  United  States  residing  in  the  Philip- 
pines before  the  service  described  in  t>ara- 
graph  (2); 

"(2)  who  served  honorably  in  an  active- 
duty  status  in  the  military,  air.  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  September  1. 
1939,  and  ending  December  31.  1946: 

"(3)  who  is  otherwise  eligible  for  natural- 
ization under  this  section:  and 

"(4)  who  applies  for  naturalization  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Naturalization  Amendments  of 
1989.'. 

SEC.  ZOC.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments  to  Section 
310  Revision.- (1)  The  item  in  the  table  of 
contents  relating  to  section  310  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  310.  Naturalization  authority.". 

(2)  Section  101(a)(36)  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)<36))  is  amended  by  striking  (except 
as  used  in  section  310(a)  of  title  III)". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  to  Change 
IN  Residence  Requirement.— ( 1 )  Section  319 
(8  U.S.C.  1430)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "has  re- 
sided within  the  State  in  which  he  filed  his 
petition  for  at  least  six  months"  and  insert- 
ing "has  resided  within  the  State  or  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Service  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  applicant  filed  his  application  for 
at  least  three  months", 

(B)  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  by  striking 
"within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion court"  and  inserting  "within  a  State  or 
a  district  of  the  Service  in  the  United 
States",  and 

(C)  subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
"within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court "  and 
inserting  "district  of  the  Service  in  the 
United  States". 

(2)  Section  322(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1433(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  naturalization  court"  and  insert- 
ing "within  a  State  or  a  district  of  the  Serv- 
ice in  the  United  States". 

(3)  Section  324(aKl)  (8  U.S.C.  1435(a)(1)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  district  of  the 
Service  in  the  United  States"  after  "State". 

(4)  Section  328  (8  U.S.C.  1439)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  district  of  the  Service 
in  the  United  States"  after  "State  ".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "for  at  least  six  months'" 
and  inserting  ""for  at  least  three  months'": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking 
"'within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court"  and 
inserting  "'within  a  State  or  district  of  the 
Service  in  the  United  States  ":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c).  by  inserting  "or  dis- 
trict of  the  Service  in  the  United  States'" 
after  "'State". 

(5)  Section  329(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1440(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  inserting  ""or  district  of  the  Service 
in  the  United  States"  after  "State",  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (3).  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(c)  Substitution  of  Application  for  Nat- 
uralization FOR  Petition  for  Naturaliza- 
tion.—The  text  of  the  following  provisions 
is  amended  by  striking  '"a  petition",  '"peti- 
tion", "petitions",  "a  petitioner",  "petition- 
er", "petitioner's",  "petitioning",  and  "peti- 
tioned" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
'an    application",    "application ".    "applica- 


tions" or  ""applies"  (as  the  case  may  be),  "'an 
applicant",  "applicant",  "applicant's",  "ap- 
plying", and  "applied ".  respectively: 

(1)  Section  313(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1424(c)). 

(2)  Section  316  (8  U.S.C.  1427). 

(3)  Section  317  (8  U.S.C.  1428). 

(4)  Section  318  (8  U.S.C.  1429). 

(5)  Section  319  (a)  and  (c)  (8  U.S.C.  1430 
(a).  (O). 

(6^  Section  322(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1433). 

(7)  Section  324  (8  U.S.C.  324(a)). 

(8)  Section  325  (8  U.S.C.  1436). 

(9)  Section  326  (8  U.S.C.  1437). 

(10)  Section  328  (8  U.S.C.  1439). 

(11)  Section  329  (8  U.S.C.  1440). 

(12)  Section  330  (8  U.S.C.  1441). 

(13)  Section  331  (8  U.S.C.  1442).  other 
than  subsection  (d). 

(14)  Section  333(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1444(a)). 

(15)  Section  334  (8  U.S.C.  1445). 

(16)  Section  335  (8  U.S.C.  1446). 

(17)  Section  336  (8  U.S.C.  1447). 

( 18)  Section  337  (8  U.S.C.  1448). 

(19)  Section  338  (8  U.S.C.  1449). 

(20)  Section  344  (8  U.S.C.  1455). 

(21)  Section  1429  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  Substituting  Appropriate  Adminis- 
trative Authority  for  Naturalization 
Court.— (1)  Section  316  (8  U.S.C.  1427)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  "court" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "Attor- 
ney General"'. 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "date  of 
final  hearing"  and  inserting  ""date  of  any 
hearing  under  section  336(a)'". 

(C)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  "'the 
court"  and  inserting  "the  Attorney  Gener- 
al", 

(D)  in  subsection  (g)(1).  by  striking 
■"within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court"  and 
inserting  "within  a  particular  State  or  dis- 
trict of  the  Service  in  the  United  States", 
and 

(E)  in  subsection  (g)(2),  by  amending  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  ""An  appli- 
cant for  naturalization  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  administered  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance under  section  337(a)  by  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  the  residence  of  the  applicant.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  317  (8 
U.S.C.  1428)  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
the  naturalization  court". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section  318  (8 
U.S.C.  1429)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  ""finally  heard  by  a  natu- 
ralization court"  and  inserting  ""considered 
by  the  Attorney  General",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "u(>on  the  naturalization 
court"  and  inserting  ""upon  the  Attorney 
General". 

(4)  Section  319  (8  U.S.C.  1430)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(3).  by  striking  "natu- 
ralization court"  and  inserting  ""Attorney 
General",  and 

(^)  in  subsection  (c)(S),  by  striking  "natu- 
ralization court"  and  inserting  ""Attorney 
General". 

(5)  Section  322(cK2)(C)  (8  U.S.C. 
1433(c)(2KC))  is  amended  by  striking  "natu- 
ralization court"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "the  Attorney  General". 

(6)  Section  324  (8  U.S.C.  1435)  U  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  inserting  ""and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

(ii)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  a  period,  and 

(iii)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4): 
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(B)  in  subsection  <b).  by  striking  natural 
izatlon  court"  and  inserting  "Atlomey  Gt-n- 
eral":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)— 

<i)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  the  jud^e 
or  clerk  of  a  naturalization  court"  and  in 
serting  the  Attorney  General  or  the  jude»» 
or  clerk  of  a  court  described  in  section 
310(b) ',  and 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  or  natu 
ralization  court"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting    court,  or  the  Attorney  General 

(7)  Section  327(a)  (8  U.S.C  1438(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "any  naturalization  court 
specified  in  section  310<a)  of  this  title"  and 
inserting  "the  Attorney  General  or  before  a 
court  described  in  section  310(b)";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  Secretary  of  State  after 
"Department  of  Justice". 

(8)  Section  328(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1439(ci>  is 
amended  by  striking  the  final  hearing"  and 
inserting  "any  hearing". 

(9)  Section  331(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1442(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  called  for  a  hearing 
and  all  that  follows  through  to  be  contin 
ued"  and  inserting  "considered  or  heard 
except  after  90  days'  notice  to  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  the  application,  and  the 
Attorney  General's  objection  to  such  consid 
eration  shall  cause  the  application  to  be 
continued". 

(10)  Section  332(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1443(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "for  the  purpose  and  all 
that  follows  through  "naturalization 
courts  "  in  the  first  sentence,  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

(11)  Section  333(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1444(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  clerk  of  the  court  " 
and  inserting    Attorney  General". 

(12)  Section  334  (8  U.S.C.  1445)  is  amend 
ed- 

(A)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"APPLICATION  FOR  NATURALIZATION. 
DECLARATION  OF  INTENTION  ": 

(B)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(i)  by  striking  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
a  naturalization  court"  and  inserting  with 
the  Attorney  General ". 

(ii)  by  striking  upon  the  hearing  of  such 
petition"  and  inserting  "under  this  title  ". 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)— 
(i)  by  striking  "(1) ". 

(ii)  by  striking  "and  (2)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "Attorney  General",  and 
(iii)  by  striking  "petition  for  "; 

(D)  by  amending  subsections  (c)  through 
(e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Hearings  under  section  336(a)  on  ap 
plications  for  naturalization  shall  be  held  at 
regular  intervals,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Attor 
ney  General. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 
an  application  for  naturalization  shall  be 
filed  in  person  in  an  office  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(e)  A  person  may  file  an  application  for 
naturalization  other  than  in  an  office  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance 
may  be  administered  other  than  in  a  public 
ceremony  before  the  Attorney  General  or  a 
court.  \i  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  the  person  has  an  illness  or  other  dis 
ability  which— 

"( 1 )  is  of  a  permanent  nature  and  is  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  prevent  the  person  s  per 
sonal  appearance,  or 

"(2)  is  of  a  nature  which  so  incapacitates 
the  person  as  to  prevent  him  from  personal- 
ly appearing.";  and 


lE)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (f)  and  inserting  the  following:  "An 
alien  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years 
of  age  and  who  is  residing  in  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  a  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  may  file  with  the  At 
torney  General  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  declaration  shall  be  filed  in  duplicate  and 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  applica 
tion  prescribed  and  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  " 

<13i  Section  335  <8  U.S.C.  1146)  is  amend 
ed- 

lAi  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

INVESTIGATION  OF  APPLICANTS;  EXAMINATION 
OF  APPLICATIONS  ": 

<Bi  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "At  any 
time  "  and  all  that  follows  through  "336(a)" 
and  inserting  Before  a  person  may  be  natu 
ralized"; 

(C)  in  subsection  ibi- 

III  by  striking  preliminary"  each  place  it 
appears. 

<ii)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "to 
any  naturalization  court"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through    to  such  court  ". 

uii)  by  striking    any  court  exercising  nal 
uralization  jurisdiction  as  specified  in  sec 
lion  310  of  this  title  "  in  the  second  sentence 
and    inserting      any    district    court    of   the 
United  States",  and 

(iv)  by  striking  "final  hearing  conducted 
by  a  naturalization  court  designated  in  sec 
tion  310  of  this  title"  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  hearing  conducted  by  an  im- 
migration officer  under  .section  336(a)"; 

<D)  in  subsection  (O  — 

li)  by  striking  "preliminary"  each  place  it 
appears,  and 

(li)  by  striking  recommendation  "  and  in 
serting  "determination  ".  and 

(E)  by  amending  subsections  <d)  through 
(f  I  to  read  as  follows: 

■(d)  The  employee  designated  to  conduct 
any  such  examination  shall  submit  to  the 
Attorney  General  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  application  be  granted,  denied, 
or  continued,  with  reasons  therefor. 

■(e)  After  an  application  for  naturaliza 
tion  has  been  filed  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  applicant  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  his  application,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General.  In  cases 
where  the  Attorney  General  does  not  con 
.sent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  application, 
the  application  shall  be  determined  on  its 
merits  and  a  final  determination  made  ac 
cordingly.  In  cases  where  the  applicant  fails 
to  prosecute  his  application,  the  application 
shall  be  decided  on  the  merits  unless  the  At- 
torney General  dismisses  it  for  lack  of  pros- 
ecution. 

■■(f)  An  applicant  for  naturalization  who 
moves  from  the  district  of  the  Service  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  application  is 
pending  may,  at  any  time  thereafter,  re- 
quest the  Service  to  transfer  the  application 
to  £iny  district  of  the  Service  in  the  United 
States  which  may  act  on  the  application. 
The  transfer  shall  not  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  transfer,  the  proceedings  on 
the  application  shall  continue  as  though  the 
application  had  originally  been  filed  in  the 
district  of  the  Service  to  which  the  applica- 
tion is  transferred."". 

(14)  Section  336  (8  U.S.C.  1447)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 


"HEARINGS  ON  DENIALS  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR 

NATURALIZATION"; 

( Bi  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If.  after  an  examination  under  section 
335,  an  application  for  naturalization  is 
denied  or  continued,  the  applicant  may  re- 
quest a  hearing  before  an  immigration  offi- 
cer. 

"(b)  Where  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
make  a  determination  under  section  335  on 
an  application  or  a  failure  to  have  a  hearing 
under  subsection  (a)  on  a  denial  or  continu- 
ance of  an  application,  the  Board  of  Immi- 
gration Appeals  (established  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  part  3  of  title  8,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations)  may.  in  its  discretion, 
and  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant  in 
extraordinary  circumstances,  require  such  a 
determination  or  hearing."; 

(C)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  "court" 
and  inserting  "immigration  officer"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(i)  bv  striking  "clerk  of  the  court"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "naturalization"  and 
inserting  "immigration  officer  shall,  if  the 
applicant  requests  it  at  the  time  of  filing 
the  request  for  the  hearing", 

(ii)  by  striking  "final"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears, and 

dil)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Such  subpenas  may  be  enforced  in  the 
same  manner  as  subpenas  under  section 
335(b>  may  be  enforced.'";  and 

(E)  in  sutwection  (e)— 

(1)  by  striking  "naturalization  of  any 
person."  and  inserting  "administration  by  a 
court  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  under  section 
337(a)"".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  included  in  the  petition 
for  naturalization  of  such  persons"  and  in- 
serting included  in  an  appropriate  petition 
to  the  court  ". 

(15)  Section  337  (8  U.S.C.  1448)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "in 
open  court  "  and  inserting  "in  a  public  cere- 
mony before  the  Attorney  General  or  a 
court  with  jurisdiction  under  section 
310(b)"'. 

(ii)  in  the  second  and  fourth  sentences,  by 
striking  "naturalization  court"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  Attorney  General ". 
and 

(iii)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking 
"the  court"  and  inserting  "the  Attorney 
General  ". 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(I)  by  striking  "in  open  court  in  the  court 
in  which  the  petition  for  naturalization  is 
made"  and  inserting  "in  the  same  public 
ceremony  in  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  is 
administered",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "in  the  court"  after  "re- 
corded"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (o— 

(i)  by  striking  "being  in  open  court"  and 
inserting  "attending  a  public  ceremony", 
and 

(li)  by  striking  "a  Judge  of  the  court  at 
such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
court"  and  inserting  "at  such  place  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  designate  under  sec- 
tion 334(e)";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
rules  and  procedures  to  ensure  that  the 
public  ceremonies  conducted  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  administration  of  oaths 
of  allegiance  under  this  section  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.". 
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(16)  Section  338  (8  U.S.C.  1449)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  "by  a  naturalization 
court". 

(B)  by  striking  "the  clerk  of  such  court" 
and  inserting  "the  Attorney  General", 

(C)  by  striking  "title,  venue,  and  location 
of  the  naturalization  court"  and  inserting 
"'location  of  the  district  office  of  the  Service 
in  which  the  application  was  filed  and  the 
title,  authority,  and  location  of  the  official 
or  court  administering  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance". 

(D)  by  striking  "the  court"  and  inserting 
"the  Attorney  General",  and 

(E)  by  striking  "of  the  clerk  of  the  natu- 
ralization court:  and  seal  of  the  court"  and 
inserting  "of  an  immigration  officer;  and 
the  seal  of  the  Department  of  Justice". 

(17)  Section  339  (8  U.S.C.  1450)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"FUNCTIONS  AND  DtTTIES  OF  CLERKS  AND 
RECORDS  OF  DECLARATIONS  OF  INTENTION  AND 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  NATURALIZATION 

"Sec.  339.  (a)  The  clerk  of  each  court  that 
administers  oaths  of  allegiance  under  sec- 
tion 337  shall— 

"(1)  issue  to  each  person  to  whom  such  an 
oath  is  administered  a  document  evidencing 
that  such  an  oath  was  administered, 

"(2)  forward  to  the  Attorney  General  in- 
formation concerning  each  person  to  whom 
such  an  oath  is  jwlministered  by  the  court, 
within  30  days  after  the  close  of  the  month 
in  which  the  oath  was  administered, 

"(3)  make  and  keep  on  file  evidence  for 
each  such  document  issued,  and 

"(4)  forward  to  the  Attorney  General  cer- 
tified copies  of  such  other  proceedings  and 
orders  instituted  in  or  issued  out  of  the 
court  affecting  or  relating  to  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  persons  as  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Attorney  General. 

■(b)  Each  district  office  of  the  Service  in 
the  United  States  shall  maintain,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  indexed,  and  consecutively 
numbered,  as  part  of  its  permanent  records, 
all  declarations  of  intention  and  applica- 
tions for  naturalization  filed  with  the 
office. ". 

(18)  Section  340  (8  U.S.C.  1451)  is  amend- 
ed in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  by 
striking  "in  any  court  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  310  of  this  title"  and  in- 
serting "in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States". 

(19)  Section  344  (8  U.S.C.  1455)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  "The  clerk  of  the  court" 
and  inserting  "The  Attorney  General", 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "final", 
and 

(iii)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "the  nat- 
uralization court"  and  inserting  "the  Attor- 
ney General": 

(B)  by  striking  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  and 
(f): 

(C)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(i)  by  striking  ",  and  all  fees  paid  over  to 
the  Attorney  General  by  clerks  of  courts 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "or  by  the  clerks  of  the 
courts": 

(D)  in  subsection  (h)— 

(i)  by  striking  "no  clerk  of  a  United  States 
court  shall"  and  inserting  "the  Attorney 
General  may  not", 

(ii)  by  striking  ",  and  no  clerk  of  any  State 
court"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"charged  or  collected",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  the  second  sentence; 

(E)  in  subsection  (i),  by  striking  "clerk  of 
court",  'from  the  clerk.",  "such  clerk",  and 


"by  the  clerk"  and  inserting  "Attorney  Gen- 
eral", "from  the  Attorney  General,",  'the 
Attorney  General",  and  "by  the  Attorney 
General",  rest>ectively;  and 

(F)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g),  (h), 
and  (i)  as  subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
spectively. 

(20)  Section  348  (8  U.S.C.  1459)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (b):  and 

(B)  by  striking  "(a),"  in  subsection  (a). 

(e)  Striking  Miscellaneous  Material.— 
Section  316  (8  U.S.C.  1427)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (f );  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section <f ). 

(3)  Section  331  (8  U.S.C.  1442)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(f)  Corrections  of  Table  of  Contents.— 
(1)  The  items  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  sections  334  through  336  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.    334.   Application   for   naturalization: 

declaration  of  intention. 
"Sec.  335.  Investigation  of  applicants:  exam- 
ination of  applications, 
"Sec.  336.  Hearings  on  denials  of  applica- 
tions for  naturalization.". 
(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  339  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  339,  Functions  and  duties  of  clerks 
and  records  of  declarations  of 
intention  and  applications  for 
naturalization.". 

SEC.  207.  EFFECTIVE  DATES  AND  SAVINGS  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  No  NEW  COURT  PETITIONS  AFTER  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE.— No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
under  section  310(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  to  naturalize  a  person 
unless  a  petition  for  naturalization  with  re- 
spect to  that  person  has  been  fUed  with  the 
court  before  the  effective  date  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (3)). 

(2)  Treatment  of  current  court  peti- 
tions.— 

(A)  CoWTIinjATION     OF     CtniRENT     RULES.— 

Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 
any  petition  for  naturalization  which  may 
be  pending  in  a  court  on  the  effective  date 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  law  in  effect 
when  the  petition  was  filed. 

(B)  Permitting  withdrawal  and  consid- 
eration OF  application  under  new  rules.— 
In  the  case  of  any  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion which  may  be  pending  in  any  court  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
petitioner  may  withdraw  such  petition  and 
have  the  petitioner's  application  for  natu- 
ralization considered  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title. 

(3)  Effective  date  defined.— As  used  In 
this  section,  the  term  "effective  date" 
means  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(4)  General  effective  date.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  are  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b>  IKTERIM,  Final  Regulations.— The  At- 
torney General  shall  prescribe  regulations 
(on  an  Interim,  final  basis  or  otherwise)  to 
implement,  on  a  timely  basis,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title. 

<c)  CoRTimmfG  Duties.— The  amend- 
ments to  section  339  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (relating  to  fimctions  and 
duties  of  clerks)  shall  not  apply  to  functions 


and  duties  respecting  petitions  filed  before 
the  effective  date. 

(d)  General  Savings  Provisions.— <  I) 
Nothing  contained  in  this  title,  unless  other- 
wise specifically  provided,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  validity  of  any  declara- 
tion of  intention,  petition  for  naturalization, 
certificate  of  naturalization,  certification  of 
citizenship,  or  other  document  or  proceed- 
ing which  is  valid  as  of  the  effective  date;  or 
to  affect  any  prosecution,  suit,  action,  or 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  brought,  or 
any  status,  condition,  right  in  process  of  ac- 
quisition, act,  thing,  liability,  obligation,  or 
matter,  civil  or  criminal,  done  or  existing,  as 
of  the  effective  date. 

(2)  As  to  all  such  prosecutions,  suits,  ac- 
tions, proceedings,  statutes,  conditions, 
rights,  acts,  things,  liabilities,  obligations,  or 
matters,  the  provisions  of  law  repealed  by 
this  title  are,  unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  hereby  continued  in  force  and 
effect. 

TITLE  HI— STATUS  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

SEC.  301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  302.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  NA- 
■nONALS  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA. 

The  Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  245A  the 
following  new  section: 

"adjustment  of  status  of  certain 
nationals  of  the  people's  republic  of  china 

"Sec.  245B.  (a)  Waiver  of  Foreign  Resi- 
dence Requirement  for  J'  Nonimmi- 
grants.—Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  persons  who  are  nationals  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  may  apply 
for  adjustment  of  status  to  that  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
or  for  a  change  to  another  nonimmigrant 
status  if  such  national— 

"(1)  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
a  nonimmigrant  under  section  101(a)(15KJ), 
or  changed  status  to  that  of  a  nonimmi- 
grant under  101(a)(15)(J).  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(15)(J)).  and 

"(2)  has  been  continuously  resident  in  the 
United  States  since  June  5.  1989. 

"(b)  Presumption  of  Continuous  Resi- 
dence for  Certain  PRC  Nationals.— For 
purposes  of  adjustment  of  status  imder  sec- 
tion 245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1225)  and  change  of  sUtus 
imder  section  248  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1228).  in  the  case  of  any  alien  who  is  a  na- 
tional of  the  People's  Republic  of  China— 

"(1)  who,  as  of  June  5,  1989.  was  present 
in  the  United  States  in  the  lawful  status  of 
a  nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)<15)  (F).  (J),  or  (M).  or 

"(2)  who  was  present  in  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)  (P),  (J),  or  (M)  before  June  5, 
1989,  but  who,  as  of  that  date  was  not 
present  in  the  United  States  because  of  a 
brief,  casual,  and  innocent  trip  abroad, 
such  an  alien  shall  be  considered  as  having 
continued  to  maintain  lawful  status  as  such 
a  nonimmigrant  (and  to  have  maintained 
continuously  a  lawful  status)  for  the  period 
described  in  subsection  (e). 

"(c)  Authorization  of  Travel  Abroad.- 
The  Attorney  General  shall,  in  accordance 
with  existing  regulations,  permit  an  alien 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  return  to  the  United  States  after 
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such  brief  and  casual  tripe  abroad  as  reHect 
an  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  alien  to  con- 
tinue residence  in  the  United  States. 

"(d)  EicrLOTicKirr  Authorization.— Any 
national  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
who  is  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  granted  authoriza- 
tion to  engage  in  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  provided  with  an  em 
ployment  authorization  document  or  other 
appropriate  work  permit  for  the  period  de 
scribed  in  subsection  (e). 

■■(e)  DuKATioM  OF  Status.— <1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  nationals  of  the  People's  Re 
public  of  China  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 1 
or  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  have  their  de- 
parture from  the  United  States  deferred 
until  June  5.  1993,  regardless  of  whether 
there  has  been  an  adjustment  or  change  of 
status  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

"(2)  On  or  after  June  5.  1990.  the  Attor 
ney  General  may  terminate  the  status  ac- 
corded under  this  subsection  60  days  follow- 
ing the  date  that  the  President  determines 
and  so  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  condi- 
tions in  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
permit  such  aliens  to  return  to  that  country 
in  safety. 

•■(f)  ADJUSTMEitT  TO  Lawful  Resident 
Status  of  Certain  Nationals  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.— 

■■(  1 )  Adjustment  of  status.— The  status  of 
a  national  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
temporary  residence  if  the  alien— 

"(A)  applies  for  such  adjustment  during 
the  90-day  period  prior  to  June  5,  1993: 

"(B)  establishes  that  the  alien  (i)  lawfully 
entered  the  United  States  on  or  before  June 
5.  1989,  as  a  nonimmigrant  described  in  sub 
paragraph  (F)  (relating  to  students),  sub- 
paragraph (J)  (relating  to  exchange  visitors) 
or  subparagraph  (M)  (relating  to  vocational 
students)  of  section  101(a><15)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  or  lawfully 
changed  status  to  that  of  a  nonimmigrant 
described  in  any  such  subparagraph  on  or 
before  June  5.  1989.  (ii)  held  a  valid  visa 
under  any  such  subparagraph  as  of  June  5. 
1989.  and  (iii)  has  resided  continuously  in 
the  United  States  since  June  5.  1989  (other 
than  brief,  casual  and  innocent  absences); 
and 

■'(C)  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
245A(a)<4)  of  the  Immigration  and  National 
ity  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1255a(a)<4)):  Provided, 
however.  That  membership  in  the  Commu- 
nist party  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
or  subdivision  thereof  shall  not  constitute 
an  independent  basis  for  denial  of  adjust- 
ment of  status  if  such  membership  was  'in- 
voluntary' or  nonmeaningful': 
and  the  the  Attorney  General  shall  not 
have  terminated  prior  to  June  5.  1993  the 
status  accorded  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
for  the  acceptance  and  processing  of  appli- 
cations under  this  subsection  by  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Status  and  adjustmknt  of  status.— 
The  provisions  of  subsections  (b>.  (c)  (6)  and 
(7),  (d).  (f).  (g).  and  (h)  of  section  245A  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1255a)  shall  apply  to  aliens  provided 
temporary  residence  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  aliens 
provided  lawful  temporary  residence  status 
under  section  245 A( a)  of  such  Act:  Provided, 
hotoever.  That  membership  in  the  Commu 
nlst  party  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
or  sutxlivlsion  thereof  shall  not  constitute 
an  independent  basis  for  denial  of  adjust- 


ment of  status  if  such  membership  was  ■in- 
voluntary' or  nonmeaningful'.". 

SEC  J03.  task  force  ON  STl  DENTS  FROM  THE 
PEOPLES  REPrBLIC  OF  CHINA  IN  THE 
INITED  STATES. 

(1)  Establishment.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  shall  establish  a 
task  force  to  be  known  as  the  Task  Force  on 
Certain  Nationals  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  the  United  States  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Task 
Force  ").  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
(or  his  designee),  who  shall  be  the  chair  of 
the  Task  Force  and  representatives  of  other 
relevant  agencies,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

(2)  Duties  and  Responsibilities.— The 
Task  Force  shall  carry  out  the  following 
duties  and  responsibilities: 

(A)  Taking  into  consideration  the  situa- 
tion in  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
Task  Force  shall  assess  the  specific  needs 
and  status  of  citizens  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  who  were  admitted  under  non- 
immigrant visas  to  the  United  States. 

(B)  The  Task  Force  shall  formulate  and 
recommend  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi 
dent  policies  and  programs  to  address  the 
needs  determined  under  subparagraph  (A). 

lO  The  Task  Force  shall  establish  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  a  clearinghouse  to  provide 
those  Chinese  citizens  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  United  States  institutions  of 
higher  education  with  appropriate  informa- 
tion including  — 

(i»  public  and  private  sources  of  financial 
assistance  available  to  such  citizens: 

Iii)  information  and  assistance  regarding 
visas  and  immigration  status:  and 

•  iii)  such  other  information  as  the  Task 
Force  considers  feasible  and  appropriate. 

(3)  Reports.— lA)  Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  status  and  work  of  the  Task 
Force. 

iB)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1990.  and  every 
90  days  after  the  establishment  of  such 
Task  Force,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
a  report  prepared  by  the  Task  Force,  which 
shall  include— 

'  i  >  recommendations  under  paragraph 
(2)<B):  and 

111)  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Task  Force. 

14)  Termination. -The  Task  Force  shall 
cease  to  exist  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— Bl'H.MESE  STIDENTS 

se«   101  report  to  tongress  on  i  nited  st.4tes 
immi(;ration  policy  tdwari)  bi  r- 

MESE  STIIDENTS 

la)  The  Attorney  General,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Judiciary  within  30  days  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  immigration  policy  of  the 
United  States  regarding  Burmese  pro-de- 
mocracy protesters  who  have  fled  from  the 
military  government  of  Burma  and  are  now 
located  in  twrder  camps  or  inside  Thailand. 
Specifically,  the  report  shall  include: 

(Da  description  of  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  such  persons  in  border  camps  in 
Burma,  inside  Thailand,  and  in  third  coun- 
tries: 

(2)  the  number  of  visas  and  parole  applica- 
tions and  approvals  for  such  persons  by 
United  States  authorities  and  precedents 
for  increasing  such  visa  and  parole  applica- 
tions in  such  circumstances: 


(3)  the  immigration  policy  of  Thailand 
and  other  countries  from  which  such  per- 
sons have  sought  immigration  assistance; 

(4)  the  Involvement  of  international  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees,  in  meeting  the 
residency  needs  of  such  persons;  and 

(5)  the  Involvement  of  the  United  States, 
other  countries,  and  international  organiza- 
tions in  meeting  the  humanitarian  needs  of 
such  persons. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  recommend  in 
the  report  any  legislative  changes  he  deems 
appropriate  to  meet  the  asylum,  refugee, 
parole,  or  visa  status  needs  of  such  persons! 
(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "pro- 
democracy  protesters  "  means  those  persons 
who  have  fled  from  the  current  military 
regime  of  Burma  since  the  outbreak  of  pro- 
democracy  demonstrations  in  Burma  in 
1988. 

TITLE  V— LABOR  SHORTAGE  REDITTION 

SE<.  501    definitions. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Labor  shortage.— The  term  labor 
shortage  "  means  a  situation  in  which,  in  a 
particular  occupation,  the  quantity  of  labor 
supplied  is  less  than  the  quantity  of  labor 
demanded  by  employers. 

(2)  Secretary.— The    term     "Secretary 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

sec.  ,«»2.  identification,  pi  blication.  and  re 

Dl  tTION  OF  labor  SHORTAGES. 

(a)  Identification  of  Labor  Shortages.- 

(1)  Methodology.— Utilizing  available 
data  bases  to  the  extent  possible,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  develop  a  methodology  to  esti- 
mate, on  an  annual  basis,  national  labor 
shortages. 

(2)  Labor  shortage  description.— As  part 
of  the  identification  of  national  labor  short- 
ages under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  develop  infor- 
mation on— 

(A)  the  intensity  of  each  labor  shortage; 

(B)  the  supply  and  demand  of  workers  in 
occupations  affected  by  the  shortage; 

(C)  industrial  anil  geographic  concentra- 
tion of  the  shortage; 

(D)  wages  for  occupations  affected  by  the 
shortage; 

(E)  entry  requirements  for  occupations  af- 
fected by  the  shortage;  and 

(F)  job  content  for  occupations  affected 
by  the  shortage. 

(b)  Publication  of  National  Labor 
Shortages.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  the  list  of  national  labor  shortages 
as  determined  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Distribution  of  publication.- The 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  list  referred  to 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  related  information  to 
parties  and  agencies  such  as— 

(A)  students  and  job  applicants; 

(B)  vocational  educators; 

(C)  employers; 

(D)  labor  unions; 

(E)  guidance  counselors; 

(F)  administrators  of  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Job  Training  and  Partner- 
ship Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.); 

(G)  job  placement  agencies;  and 

(H)  appropriate  Federal  and  SUte  agen- 
cies. 

(3)  Means  of  distribution —In  making 
the  distribution  referred  to  in  paragraph 
( 2 ).  the  Secretary  shall  use  various  means  of 
distribution  methods,  including  appropriate 
electronic  means  such  as  the  IntersUte  Job 
Bank. 
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(c)  Development  of  Data  Bases.— The 
Secretary  shall— 

(1)  conduct  research  and.  as  appropriate, 
develop  data  bases  to  improve  the  accuracy 
of  the  methodology  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a);  and 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  identify 
labor  shortages  by  region,  State,  and  local 
areas. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— At  the  same 
time  that  the  Secretary  issues  the  annual 
publication  under  subsection  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  a  report 
that— 

(1)  describes  the  progress  of  the  research 
and  development  conducted  under  sutisec- 
tion(c); 

(2)  describes  actions  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary during  the  previous  12  months  to 
reduce  labor  shortages,  and  specifies  a  plan 
of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  to 
ensure  that  federally  funded  employment, 
education,  and  training  agencies  reduce  na- 
tional labor  shortages  that  have  been  Identi- 
fied under  subsection  (a);  and 

(3)  includes  recommendations  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  parties  such  as  Congress,  Federal 
agencies.  States,  employers,  labor  unions, 
job  applicants,  students,  and  career  counsel- 
ors to  reduce  such  labor  shortages  by— 

(A)  promoting  recruitment  efforts  of  Job 
placement  agencies  for  occupations  experi- 
encing a  labor  shortage; 

(B)  encouraging  career  counseling  and 
testing  to  guide  potential  employees  into  oc- 
cupations experiencing  a  labor  shortage; 

(C)  accelerating  and  enhancing  education 
and  training  in  occupations  experiencing  a 
labor  shortage:  and 

(D)  other  appropriate  actions. 

SEC  503.  AUTHORIZA-nON  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  $2,500,000  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  title  in  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year. 

TITLE  VI-CENSUS 

SEC.  SOI.  PREVENTION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  REAP- 
PORTIONMENT DISTORTIONS. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  in  recent  years  millions  of  aliens  have 
entered  the  United  States  in  violation  of  im- 
migration laws  and  are  now  residing  in  the 
United  States  in  an  illegal  status  and  are 
subject  to  deportation; 

(2)  the  established  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
count  such  aliens  during  the  1990  census 
without  making  a  separate  computation  for 
such  illegal  aliens;  and 

(3)  by  including  the  millions  of  illegal 
aliens  in  the  reapportionment  base  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  many  States  will 
lose  congressional  representation  which 
such  States  would  not  have  otherwise  lost, 
thereby  violating  the  constitutional  princi- 
ple of  "one  man,  one  vote". 

(b)  Secretarial  Adjustmints  to  Privemt 
Distortions.— Section  141  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sul>section  (g)  as  subsection  (h).  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  ad- 
justments in  total  population  figures  as  may 
be  necessary,  using  such  methods  and  proce- 
dures as  the  Secretary  determines  feasible 
and  appropriate,  in  order  that  aliens  in  the 
United  SUtes  in  violation  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  shall  not  be  counted  in  tabulating 
population  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section:  Provided,  however.  That  noth- 


ing in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
supersede  section  195  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code.". 

(c)  CoMFORMiNG  AMENDMENT.— Section 
22(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  fifteenth  and  suljsequent  decennial 
censuses  and  to  provide  for  apportionment 
of  Representatives  in  Congress",  approved 
June  18,  1929  (2  U.S.C.  2a(a)).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "as  ascertained  under  the  sev- 
enteenth and  each  sut)sequent  decennial 
census  of  the  population"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'as  ascertained  and  reported 
under  section  141  of  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  decennial  census  of  popula- 
tion". 
SEC.  cot.  severability. 

In  the  event  that  any  one  or  more  provi- 
sions of  this  title  is  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, the  same  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 


tine    and    to    his    family    and    many 
friends.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SHERIFF  JACK  MILLER:  A  GOOD 
FRIEND  AND  A  GREAT  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  a 
man  from  my  home  State  and  my 
hometown.  Jacob  "Jack"  Miller  was  a 
neighbor,  a  friend,  and  a  dedicated 
public  servant  whose  work  benefited 
our  community  in  countless  ways. 

For  30  years.  Jack  Miller  served  the 
people  as  a  deputy  sheriff.  He  loved 
his  work,  and  he  loved  doing  work  that 
helped  government  be  of  service  to  the 
people.  All  who  worked  with  him  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  his  conscien- 
tiousness, his  hard  work,  and  his  abili- 
ty to  get  things  done.  "He  was  100  per- 
cent sheriff,"  said  his  friend  and  co- 
worker, Anthony  Giresi. 

Beyond  his  important  role  as  a 
deputy  sheriff  in  the  county  of  New 
Haven,  Jack  Miller  was  accomplished 
in  other  fields  as  well.  He  was  a  veter- 
an, having  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  II.  After  the  war, 
he  played  semiprofessional  baseball 
for  the  Waterbury  Red  Sox.  His  inter- 
est in  sports  continued,  and  he  went 
on  to  receive  the  Hilltop  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation Sports  Award  for  athletic  ac- 
complishment. 

A  man  of  religious  conviction.  Jack 
Miller  was  a  cofoimder  of  the  Brother- 
hood in  Action  Committee,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Horeb  Lodge  of  B'nai 
Brith.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Westville  Synagogue,  and  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  of  Greater  New 
Haven. 

"I  am  not  influenced  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  promotion  or  pecuniary 
reward,"  said  another  Connecticut 
native.  Nathan  Hale.  "I  wish  to  be 
useful,  and  every  kind  of  service  neces- 
sary for  the  public  good,  becomes  hon- 
orable by  being  necessary." 

In  his  public  and  private  life.  Jack 
Miller  was  a  consimunately  honorable 
man.  and  I  will  miss  him.  I  offer  my 
condolences  to  his  beloved  wife  Jus- 


MELANIE  LYNN  GLASSCOCK, 
MISS  KENTUCKY 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  new  Miss  Kentucky. 
Melanie  Lynn  Glasscock  of  Leitch- 
field,  KY.  The  talented  and  dedicated 
Melanie  will  represent  Kentucky  in 
the  Miss  America  pageant  in  Septem- 
ber. I  am  submitting  a  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal article  which  describes 
Melanie's  accomplishment  into  the 
Record. 

Melanie,  who  was  Miss  Green  River 
Valley,  is  a  senior  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  and  plans  to  attend  law 
school  there  after  graduation.  This 
was  her  first  attempt  in  the  Miss  Ken- 
tucky pageant,  and  she  attributes  her 
win  to  hard  work  and  the  extra  effort 
she  put  into  her  talent,  baton  twirling. 
Judging  was  also  based  on  individual 
interviews,  evening  gown  competition, 
and  swimsuit  competition.  In  addition, 
the  27  contestants  participated  in  a 
square  dance  contest  and  country  cos- 
tume contest.  They  also  attended  the 
Miss  Kentucky  race  at  Louisville 
Downs.  Melanie  will  receive  at  least 
$8,000  in  scholarship  money,  among 
other  prizes,  for  her  win. 

No  Miss  Kentucky  has  ever  won  the 
Miss  America  Pageant,  but  Melanie  is 
determined  to  change  that.  I  hope 
that  my  Senate  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  congratulating  this  talented  young 
woman  and  in  wishing  her  the  best  of 
luck  in  the  upcoming  Miss  America 
pageant. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  July 
16.  19891 

UK  Senior  Twirls  Her  Way  to  Title.  Trip 
TO  Atlantic  City 

(By  Gideon  Gil  and  Katy  Monk) 

Onward  to  Atlantic  City. 

That's  where  Melanie  Lynn  Glasscock  of 
Leitchfield  will  compete  in  the  Miss  Amer- 
ica Pageant  in  September  after  being 
crowned  Miss  Kentucky  last  night. 

Glasscock,  21,  a  University  of  Kentucky 
senior,  pumped  her  fist  in  the  air  when 
emcee  Victoria  Hamed,  the  1976  Miss  Ken- 
tucky, called  her  name  shortly  before  11 
p.m.  in  the  Macauley  Theatre. 

"I'll  make  you  proud;  I  don't  care  how 
hard  I  have  to  work"  at  the  Miss  America 
Pageant,  she  told  a  Judge  after  she  won. 

"We're  ready.  We're  going  to  give  it  our 
all."  No  Miss  Kentucky  has  ever  gone  on  to 
win  the  Miss  America  crown.  "It's  our  time." 
Glasscock,  who  was  Miss  Green  River 
Valley,  intends  to  go  to  law  school  at  UK. 

Successful  in  her  first  attempt  in  the  pag- 
eant, Glasscock— who  won  the  talent  compe- 
tition Thursday  after  dazzling  Judges  with 
her  baton  twirling— attributed  her  win  to 
hard  work.  "There  were  so  many  talented 
girls  and  they're  all  beautiful  and  smart,  so 
it  had  to  be  the  talent  and  the  extra  effort  I 
put  into  it." 

Glasscock  will  receive  at  least  $8,000  in 
scholarship     money;     a     wardrobe     worth 
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t4.500:  jewelry  and  shoes:  beauty  care,  hair 
styling,  manicures  and  pedicures  during  the 
year  of  her  reign:  two  nights  at  a  Las  Vegas 
hotel:  tanning  sessions  and  a  year's  menit>er 
ship  In  a  health  club:  and  a  Dale  Carnegie 
course  in  effective  speaking  and  human  re 
lations. 

All  contestants  receive  make-up.  terry- 
cloth  robes,  $5  gift  certificates  for  ice  cream, 
and.  if  admitted  to  Alice  Lloyd  College,  a 
S5.908  renewable  scholarship. 

Judging  was  based  on  Individual  inter 
views  and  on  evening-gown,  swim^uit  and 
talent  competitions.  Talents  on  display  in- 
cluded pop.  country  and  classical  singing, 
piano  playing,  tap  and  jazz  dancing,  ballet. 
clogging,  twirling  and  gymnastics. 

The  27  contestants  participated  m  a 
square-dance  contest  and  country-costume 
contest  Tuesday  and  attended  the  Miss 
Kentucky  race  at  Louisville  Downs  Wednes 
day. 

First  runner-up  was  Glenda  Rene  Haney 
of  Carter  City.  Miss  Heart  of  the  Highlands, 
second  runner-up  was  Chrlsta  M.  Todd  of 
Mayfield,  Miss  West  Kentucky:  third 
runner-up  was  Tawnya  Dawn  Mullin.s  of 
Klimper.  Miss  Lexington:  and  fourth 
runner-up  was  Nancy  Jane  Cox  of  Camp 
bellsville.  Miss  Bluegrass  Area.* 


JESSICA  LEE  GLADSTONE.  1989 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIP 
RECIPIENT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Jessica  Lee 
Gladstone  of  Brooklyn  on  her  winning 
essay  "How  My  Chosen  Government 
Career  Affects  the  Quality  of  Life  in 
America."  Jessica  has  been  chosen  to 
receive  one  of  the  1989  public  service 
scholarships  presented  by  the  Public 
Employees  Roundtable.  Only  8  recipi- 
ents were  chosen  nationwide  from 
among  more  than  450  applicants.  I 
would  like  to  have  it  printed  into  the 
Record. 

The  essay  follows: 

I  have  always  known  that  I  would  pursue 
a  career  in  public  interest  law.  My  grandpar 
ents.  who  were  immigrants,  felt  that  they 
had  been  given  new  life  in  this  country,  and 
some  of  my  earliest  memories  are  of  them 
speaking  of  the  privileges  and  rights  that 
they  enjoyed  here,  and  of  the  responsibil 
ities  and  obligations  that  good  citizens  owed 
to  their  country. 

My  mother's  sister  is  quadraplegic  as  a 
result  of  an  automobile  iM:cident  twenty-one 
years  sigo.  While  still  in  elementary  school  I 
became  aware  of  the  discrimination  prac- 
ticed, perhaps  unwittingly,  upon  the  dis 
abled.  She  was  treated  as  If  her  mental  fac 
ultles  were  impaired,  although  they  were 
not.  People  looked  the  other  way  when  she 
came  Into  view.  There  were  then  few  provi- 
sions for  home  care,  transportation,  social 
izatlon.  shopping,  or  vocational  counseling 
other  than  what  her  family  could  provide  I 
knew  that  when  I  grew  up  I  would  change 
things  so  that  people  like  Aunt  Eileen  would 
not  be  treated  as  non-persons  or  persons  to 
be  denied  their  basic  rights. 

Between  third  and  sixth  grades  two  other 
important  things  happened  to  me.  I  became 
aware  that  the  dyslexia  that  affected  my 
dad  and  my  sister  affected  me  also.  At  that 
time  little  was  known  (or  publicized)  about 
dyslexia  and  many  of  my  teachers  and  class- 
tnates  were  Impatient  with  me— especially  as 
I  did  well  In  many  areas.  They  accused  me 


of  malingering,  being  stubborn  and  ambi- 
tionless.  I  learned  to  work  harder  and 
longer,  constantly  reviewing  and  re-reading 
and  I  became  successful  enough  so  that 
others  now  looked  up  to  me  but  I  never 
forgot  that  feeling  of  wanting  someone  to 
come  to  my  defense,  to  get  me  the  help  I 
needed.  I  determined  to  be  that  person  for 
others.  In  sixth  grade  our  class  was  taken 
on  a  trip  to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  We 
-sat  in  on  a  trial  and  afterward  we  enacted  a 
different  trial,  with  a  lawyers  help.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  care  given  to  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  individual. 

At  one  time  In  high  school  I  needed  infor 
mation  about  our  local  representatives.  It 
wais  close  to  9  30  at  night.  The  libraries  were 
closed,  the  League  of  Women  Voters'  office 
was  closed  and  I  was  desperate.  I  tried  the 
local  assemblyman's  office.  Not  only  was  it 
open  but  he  was  there  and  he  answered  my 
questions  personally.  I  felt  that  he  really 
cared  about  his  constituents  to  be  working 
for  them  late  at  night,  and  it  was  not  even 
an  election  year! 

My  parents,  who  are  retired  teachers, 
have  always  stressed  the  importance  of  serv- 
ing the  public  and  the  satisfaction  it  brings. 
Their  values  .shaped  and  influenced  me  to 
be  an  active  participant  in  the  community. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  chose  to  attend 
the  Urban  Legal  Studies  Program  at  City 
College  for  my  undergraduate  education. 
The  Urban  Legal  Studies  Program  teaches 
law  with  a  commitment  to  the  under-repre- 
sented. Through  this  program  I  have  fur 
ther  realized  the  value  of  public  service  and 
my  interest  has  increased.  I  now  work  part 
time  and  summer?,  at  the  New  York  Attor 
ney  General's  office  where  the  publics 
needs  are  the  priority. 

I  am  dedicated  to  a  future  m  the  service  of 
the  public.  I  have  seen  the  harm  which 
occurs  when  all  people  are  not  fairly  repre 
sented  and  I  have  seen  first  hand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  law  in  protecting  and  preserv- 
ing freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
during  my  current  year  and  a  half  at  work 
in  the  N'YS  Attorney  General's  office.  In  my 
career  as  a  lawyer.  I  would  like  to  help  all 
people  receive  the  opportunities  which  have 
historically  been  given  only  to  the  favored.  I 
plan  to  practice  law  on  a  local  level,  in  the 
public  interest  field,  to  ensure  that  the  dis 
abled.  the  impoverished  and  the  under-rep- 
resented are  no  longer  discriminated 
against,  and  are  able  to  enjoy  and  partici- 
pate equally  in  all  aspects  of  American  life 
To  me.  law  is  a  promise  to  protect  and  serve 
all  members  of  the  community.  As  a  public 
interest  lawyer  on  the  local  level,  it  is  a 
promise  that  I  will  carry  out.» 


VIETNAMESE  AMERICAN  CUL- 

TURAL  ALLIANCE   OF   COLORA- 
DO STUDENT  AWARDS 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
several  Vietnamese-American  students 
from  the  State  of  Colorado  whose  out- 
standing academic  performance  merits 
special  notice  by  this  Congress. 

The  Vietnamese-American  Cultural 
Alliance  of  Colorado,  a  nonprofit  serv- 
ice organization  composed  of  Vietnam- 
ese immigrants  and  Americans  of  Viet- 
namese origin,  has  selected  several 
young  people  to  be  honored  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  exemplary  academic 
standing.  These  youngsters  have  made 
a    highly    successful    transition    from 


one  distant  and  different  culture  to 
another  and  now,  because  of  their 
courage,  perseverance,  and  excellence 
as  citizens  of  this  country,  have 
become  exemplary  students.  For  this 
reason  I  feel  each  one  of  these  stu- 
dents deserves  special  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Senate. 

The  recipients  of  the  1989  Colorado 
Awards  for  Academic  Excellence  are; 
Erica    Le.    kindergarten:    Giang    Kiel 
Linh,  grade  6;  Mary  Hoatarn,  grade  5; 
Tien     Due     Nghia,     grade     4;     John 
Nguyen,   grade   1;   Nguyen  Thi  Tran, 
grade  6;  Nguyen  Nam,  grade  3;  Than 
Cao  Thien.  grade  5;  Le  Thi  Nga.  grade 
4;  Lam  My  Thanh,  grade  4;  Nguyen 
Hai,   grade   2;   Nguyen  Phu,   grade  2; 
Tran  Thi  Thu,  grade  4;  Chung  Huy! 
grade     3;     Nguyen     Thao.     grade    4; 
Nguyen  Tuyet,  grade  4;  Huynh  Ngoc 
Linh,    grade   2;    Mimi   Nguyen   Thien 
Huong,  grade  3;  Lyna  Nguyen,  grade  8; 
Hoang   Thi    Huong,    grade   6;   Jimmy 
Ngo,  grade  6;  Le  Tram,  grade  7;  Dang 
Quoc  Anh,  grade  8;  Tran  Tan,  grade  6; 
Nguyen    Chau    Ha,    grade    9;    Hang 
Hoang,  grade  8;  Luong  Chay,  grade  7; 
Tran    Uyen    Phan.    grade    8:    Nguyen 
Hoang.  grade  7;  Nguyen  Chi,  grade  6; 
Vo  True,   grade   8:   Pham  Thi   Diem, 
grade  8;  Nguyen  Quynh  Nhu,  grade  8: 
Nguyen    Thi    Thu-Quang.     grade    9; 
Nguyen  Thi  Hanh.  grade  8;  Van  Tan 
Tai.  grade  8;  Quach  Cam  Ha,  grade  8; 
Jackie  Nguyen,  grade  6;  Ann  Nguyen, 
grade    7;    Hang   Bao    Quoc,    grade   9; 
Nguyen   Thi    B.    Hanh.    grade   8;   Vu 
Quoc    Khanh.    grade    12;   Vu   Thanh, 
grade  10;  Nguyen  Trong  Khanh,  grade 
11:  Ngo  Duy  Anh.  grade  12;  Nguyen 
Kim   Thuy.   grade   11;   Trieu   Nguyen 
Hanh,  grade  11;  Nguyen  T.  Phu,  grade 
11;  Ngo  Tuan.  grade  11;  Ngo  Tai,  grade 
9;  Ngo  Tu,  grade  9;  Nguyen  Ha,  grade 
11;  Tran  Thu  Quyen,  grade  12;  Nguyen 
Anh  Khoa.  grade  10:  Nguyen  Thanh, 
grade   10;  Tran  Uyen-Thy,   grade   11; 
Nguyen   H.   Minh.   grade   12;   Nguyen 
Dung,  grade  11;  Tram  Manh  Quang, 
grade  10;  Sue  Do.  grade  12;  Vo  Thuy 
Vu,  grade  11;  Nguyen  M,  Hanh,  grade 
12;  Nguyen  Trien,  grade  11;  Dang  Kim 
Chau,    grade   9;    Vo   Thanh    Phuong. 
grade  11;  Ly  Tien,  grade  11;  Bui  Quoc 
Thang,    grade    12;    Bui   Thuy   Trang. 
grade  9;  Sue  Nguyen,  grade  11. 

Unfortunately,  space  does  not 
permit  a  description  of  each  student's 
accomplishments.  However,  I  can  say 
that  each  of  these  students  has 
achieved  extraordinary  academic 
standing— earning  a  perfect  4.0  grade 
point  average  or  better. 

Let  me  also  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
Vietnamese-American  Cultural  Alli- 
ance of  Colorado,  without  whose  sup- 
port and  dedication  to  community 
service,  these  special  kids  would  not 
have  been  recognized.  Henry  Tuoc  V. 
Pham,  the  president  of  the  alliance, 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  en- 
couraging academic  excellence  among 
young  Vietnamese-American  students. 


His  hard  work,  along  with  the  love  and 
support  of  their  families,  certainly 
shows  In  the  fine  academic  perform- 
ance of  these  69  young  Coloradans.* 


about  their  region  from  her.  loving  rel- 
atives, and  friends  In  every  place  she 
has  lived.  We  will  all  miss  this  skilled 
editor  and  gracious  soul. 


her  nuntMory  procrvns  reQumg  mnl  ^vnorMns  Mto 
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MARY  JANE  MUSGAT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  It  was  15 
years  ago  that  John  and  Mary  Jane 
Musgat  bought  the  weekly  newspaper 
Voices  in  the  town  of  Southbury,  CT, 
and  wrote  the  first  chapter  in  what 
was  to  become  one  of  the  great  jour- 
nalist success  stories  in  the  history  of 
our  State. 

FYom  the  very  start,  these  skilled 
and  gentle  editor-owners  gave  their 
readers  in  western  Connecticut  the 
sort  of  community  newspaper  all  us 
hope  to  see  on  our  doorstep  every 
morning  or  evening,  or  in  our  mall- 
boxes  every  week;  Independent,  fair, 
accurate,  informative,  and  entertain- 
ing. Week  in  and  week  out,  year  In  and 
year  out,  that  was  the  product  the 
Musgats  delivered. 

John  Musgat  died  5  years  ago,  and 
Mary  Jane  continued  alone  at  the 
helm  of  what  had  become  a  thriving 
and  highly  respected  enterprise.  Sadly, 
with  the  recent  death  of  Mary  Jane 
Musgat.  the  readers  of  Voices  and  the 
town  of  Southbury  have  lost  not  only 
a  wonderful  friend  and  the  second  half 
of  an  admired  team  of  editors,  but  an 
eloquent  voice  for  dignity  and  beauty 
In  the  town  she  loved. 

Although  bom  In  the  Midwest,  Mrs. 
Musgat  was  the  consumate  Yankee  In 
her  years  In  Connecticut— tremendous- 
ly modest,  sometimes  reserved,  always 
ready  to  help  a  neighbor  or  a  member 
of  her  staff.  She  had  a  firm  sense  of 
decorum,  and  while  she  could  be  as 
gruff  as  any  newspaper  editor  when  it 
was  required,  she  was  by  nature  cour- 
teous and  friendly.  That  she  was 
widely  loved  is  proven  by  an  editorial 
that  ran  In  the  Star,  a  competing 
weekly  pap>er.  which  stated  in  part, 

We  don't  think  anyone  who  dealt  with  her 
as  a  professional  or  as  a  human  being  could 
think  of  Mrs.  Musgat  as  anything  but  an 
ally. 

Voices  has  flourished  In  the  15  years 
since  John  and  Mary  Jane  Musgat 
purchased  the  paper.  Under  the  lead- 
ership first  of  the  two  of  them,  then 
later  of  Mrs.  Musgat,  the  weekly's  size 
grew  from  12  pages  to  an  average  of 
more  than  100.  Its  circulation  expand- 
ed to  more  than  23,000  in  6  towns,  and 
coverage  now  includes  politics,  the 
arts,  and  sports.  What  was  once  not 
more  than  a  listing  of  community 
events  is  today  a  wide-ranging  weekly 
serving  a  large  area  of  western  Con- 
necticut. 

Mrs.  Musgat  made  working  at  her 
paper  an  education  for  young  journal- 
ists, whom  she  trained  in  the  details  of 
proper  writing  style.  She  leaves  a 
cadre  of  writers  at  papers  around  the 
Northeast  who  have  trained  under 
her.  thousands  of  readers  who  learned 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  over  the  budget  resolution 
by  $3.8  billion  in  budget  authority, 
and  over  the  budget  resolution  by  $1 
billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  Is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $0.3  billion. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  Is  $136.4  bil- 
lion. $0.4  billion  above  the  maximum 
deficit  amoimt  for  1988  of  $136  billion. 

The  report  follows; 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  July  24,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  CThairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  is  cur- 
rent through  July  21,  1989.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  most  recent  budget  reso- 
lution for  FY  1989,  H.  Con.  Res.  268.  This 
report  is  submitted  under  Section  308(b) 
and  in  aid  of  Section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  as  amended,  and  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
Section  5  of  S.  Con.  Res.  32,  the  1986  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report.  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  that  affects  the  concurrent  level 
of  spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 
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Outlays 

RevenMS 

1  Enacted  in  prtnous  sessions 

*  964.434 

Permanent     appropnatioRS    aid 

trust  funds 

Otfwr  appropriations „... 

Offsenmj  wapts 

Total  enacted  m  previous  ses- 
sions  

874,205 

594.475 

-218J35 

1.250,345 

724.990 

609.327 

-218,335 

1.115,982 
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11  Enacted  ttas  stsson 

Adjust   ttK   purduse   pnce   lor 

-10 

1,023 

Imptonentatm  of  Rie  Bvatsan 

taxrd    on    Central    America 

(PlttcLlK  101-14) 
Om  [mergency  and  Urgent  Sup- 

pfemental  <^tnpnations.  1989 

(Putdc  La»  101-45) 
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System 
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37 
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Superfund 
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COMMITTED  TO  CARING 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  once  said  that  happiness  is 
the  natural  flower  of  duty.  I  was  re- 
minded of  that  phrase  last  week  as  I 
received  word  last  week  that  two  Mln- 
nesotans  who  embody  that  philosophy 
will  be  celebrating  50  years  of  mar- 
riage to  one  another  next  month. 
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Deacon  Larry  and  Lucy  Sierzant 
have  brought  to  the  conununity  of 
Holy  Cross  Catholic  Church  a  sense  of 
duty  and  loyalty  which  is  considered 
truly  rare  these  days.  They  have  each 
been  a  part  of  the  same  neighborhood 
for  most  of  their  lives  and  have  made 
Holy  Cross,  and  De  LaSalle  High 
School  in  Minneapolis  a  central  part 
of  their  life  together. 

Larry  and  Lucy  have  found  happi- 
ness in  service  to  Holy  Cross,  where 
Larry  is  a  deacon,  and  Lucy  is  an  ace 
volunteer.  And.  in  addition  to  all  that 
they  have  done  for  the  church,  they 
raised  five  children  to  be  responsible 
adults. 

Th«  Sierzant  children  were  raised 
with  the  same  loyalty  and  sense  of 
community  that  fill  Larry  and  Lucys 
days.  As  adults,  they  have  remained 
emotionally  and  geographically  close 
to  their  parents  and  continue  to  draw 
from  the  seemingly  infinite  well  of 
warmth  and  understanding  which 
Larry  and  Lucy  share.  That  family 
strength  brought  this  very  special 
family  even  closer  when  Larry  and 
Lucy's  only  son  was  tragically  killed  in 
a  car  accident. 

It  is  clear  that  their  experiences  are 
that  of  common  people.  It  is  their 
strength  and  happiness,  stemming 
from  duty  and  commitment  to  all 
people,  which  is  truly  uncommon. 
Selfishly,  we  can  be  thankful  that 
Larry  and  Lucy  have  remained  in  a 
union  of  good  health  for  half  a  centu- 
ry, for  in  that  time,  we  have  so  dearly 
needed  them  and  learned  from  them. 

More  importantly,  the  Lord  granted 
us  a  gift  when  these  two  fine  people 
found  one  another.  For  in  each  other's 
company,  each  has  grown  and  served 
the  Lord.* 


Mishawaka  YMCA  urban  youth  serv- 
ices, Charles  has  developed  an  exten- 
sive educational  network  to  motivate 
minority  youth  to  achieve  academic 
excellence.  His  personality  and  wisdom 
have  touched  many,  many  individuals. 

Dr.  Sharon  Banks,  a  1969  graduate 
and  doctorate  recipient.  Dr.  Banks  has 
provided  strong  leadership  in  both  po- 
litical and  civic  affairs  in  the  city  of 
Fort  Wayne,  IN.  As  an  assistant  princi- 
pal, her  school  was  listed  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  She  is  the 
first  African-American  to  serve  as 
chief  of  staff  for  a  mayor  in  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  these  distinguished  Ball 
State  University  alumni.* 
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BALL  STATE  UNIVERSITY  BLACK 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  Ball 
State  University  Black  Alumni  Society 
will  recognize  four  outstanding  gradu- 
ates who  have  contributed  greatly  to 
their  committees  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  service. 

Ball  State  University,  which  is  locat- 
ed in  Muncie.  IN,  is  one  of  the  State's 
finest  post  secondary  institutions  and 
continues  to  produce  talented  individ- 
uals that  serve  our  State  and  Nation. 

On  August  5,  1989.  the  Black  Alumni 
Association  will  honor  the  following 
individuals  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
their  efforts. 

Mary  Etta  Rose,  a  1937  graduate. 
Mrs.  Rose  has  served  thousands  of 
youth  in  the  Indianapolis  Public 
School  system  during  her  45  years  of 
teaching.  Her  world  travels  to  Africa 
and  China  allowed  her  to  develop 
unique  talents  as  a  teacher. 

Charles  Martin.  Sr.  a  1965  and  1972 
graduate  of  Ball  State  University  and 
the    director    of    the    South    Bend/ 


AKIRA  KUROSAWA 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
today  in  order  to  extend  congressional 
recognition  to  a  world-renowned  film 
director  whose  career  has  spanned 
over  40  years  and  will— undoubtedly- 
continue  to  shape  and  mold  this  Na- 
tion's perceptions  and  understanding 
of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  people. 

Akira  Kurosawa,  the  Academy 
Award-winning  director,  will  be  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  receiving  the 
Nikkei  Foundation's  annual  Lifetime 
Achievement  award  on  July  29,  1989. 
In  celebration  of  his  influential  career 
in  film.  I  ask  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  join  with  me  in 
recognizing  this  man's  tremendous 
body  of  work  as  well. 

In  many  notable  and  memorable 
films  such  as  "The  Seven  Samurai.  " 
Throne  of  Blood.  "  Rashomon.  "  and 
Ran,  "  the  Tokyo-bom  Kurosawa  has 
powerfully  illustrated  his  view  of  Jap- 
anese culture  through  the  visual 
medium  of  film.  This  view  has 
spanned  not  only  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  more  importantly,  the  cultural  ex- 
panse between  East  and  West— impact- 
ing generations  of  filmgoers  the  world 
over. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Kur- 
osawa's films  have  helped  Americans 
understand  and  empathize  with  the 
effect  of  history  and  social  values  on 
Japanese  lifestyle.  His  powerful  direc- 
tion has  revealed  to  audiences  truths 
and  value  that  cut  across  ethnic  and 
national  borders,  touching  American 
as  well  as  Japanese  minds  forever. 

His  career  distinguishes  him  as  a  di- 
rector of  substance,  one  unafraid  to 
take  risks  of  presenting  powerful,  emo- 
tional and  universal  themes  as  a 
means  to  impress  upon  society  the 
need  for  truth  and  morality. 

True  to  his  visions  and  to  himself. 
Mr.  Kurosawa  is  an  example  of  the 
spirit  of  artistic  integrity  in  today's 
multi-cultural  global  village.  Not  only 
do  his  films  entertain,  they  also  chal- 
lenge audiences  to  deal  with  difficult 
issues  central  to  human  existence. 


These  issues  include  love,  social  re- 
sponsibility, defense  of  country  and 
the  preservation  of  one's  cultural  her- 
itage. By  embracing  these  universal 
themes.  Mr.  Kurosawa  appeals  to  the 
values  common  to  all  people.  His  films, 
like  music,  conununicate  their  mes- 
sages to  all  audiences— transcending 
all  national  barriers. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Kurosawa's  career 
is  an  example  of  how  one  man  can 
make  a  difference  in  millions  of  peo- 
ple's lives  despite  personal  diversity. 

Bom  in  Tokyo  in  1910,  the  youngest 
of  eight  children,  Kurosawa  had  the 
spirit  and  drive  to  follow  his  dream  of 
filmmaking.  After  experiencing  disap- 
pointments and  difficulties,  the  young 
Kurosawa  heeded  his  father's  advice, 
persevering  at  his  craft. 

His  dreams  were  eventually  realized 
by  the  release  of  "Sugata  Sanshiro"  in 
1943.  the  first  film  in  a  long  series  of 
films  Kurosawa  was  to  direct.  Mr. 
Kurosawa's  film  "Rashomon.  "  re- 
leased in  1950,  went  on  to  win  the 
Grand  Prix  at  the  1951  Venice  Film 
Festival  and  also  to  win  the  American 
Academy  Award  for  Best  Foreign  Lan- 
uage  Film. 

These  awards  represent  the  pirmacle 
of  success  and  excellence  in  American 
as  well  as  intemational  filmmaking. 

Akira  Kurosawa  has  contributed  to 
the  international  film  marketplace 
with  culturally  rich  and  powerfully 
moving  works  in  the  film  medium;  his 
works  have  deeply  influenced  Japa- 
nese-American relations  and  cultures 
over  the  span  of  40  years;  and  his  in- 
fluence in  international  film  and  Japa- 
nese-American cultures  will  continue 
in  the  future  with  his  ongoing 
projects. 

Therefore,  in  recognition  of  all  of 
the  foregoing  and  in  appreciation  for 
his  prodigious  contribution  to  the 
realms  of  both  film  and  intercultural 
relations.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  join  with 
me  to  extend  to  Mr.  Akira  Kurosawa 
its  recognition  of  his  Lifetime  Achieve- 
ment Award  accorded  by  the  Nikkei 
Foundation  for  his  sweeping  influence 
in  the  motion  picture  medium.* 


SUBMISSION  OF  COMMITTEE 
RECONCILIATION  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  by 
which  Senate  committees  must  submit 
their  reconciliation  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  106.  be  changed  to 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day. July  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  OF 
LOCAL  NOISE  ABATEMENT 
FUNDS 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  148,  H.R.  968.  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  Federal 
reimbursement  of  local  noise  abate- 
ment funds. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  968)  to  provide  for  the  Feder- 
al reimbursement  of  local  noise  abatement 
funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Noise 
Reduction  Reimbursement  Act  of  1989 
will  provide  relief  to  airports  and  sur- 
rounding communities  who  want  to 
implement  noise  abatement  projects. 
It  will  enable  them  to  proceed,  using 
their  own  funds,  with  a  federally  ap- 
proved noise  abatement  program  and 
will  permit  them  to  seek  reimburse- 
ment later  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  [PAAl. 

Under  existing  legislation,  airports 
cannot  start  on  even  an  approved 
project  until  the  airport  receives  a 
grant  from  the  FAA.  Due  to  con- 
straints in  the  amount  and  the  timing 
of  appropriations,  grants  are  not 
Issued  as  soon  as  a  noise  project  is  ap- 
proved. Conununities  have  to  wait 
until  the  funding  is  available  and  the 
grant  is  awarded  before  any  noise 
abatement  work  can  begin. 

This  bill  would  permit  airports  to 
move  quickly,  commit  their  own  funds 
and  apply  to  the  FAA  for  payback 
when  funding  is  available.  There  is  no 
guarantee  of  reimbursement,  and  only 
costs  incurred  after  June  1,  1989,  will 
be  eligible. 

The  FAA  favors  this  legislation,  the 
airports  welcome  it,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  passing  this 
important  bill  which  help  communi- 
ties around  the  country  deal  with  the 
problems  of  airport  noise^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  968)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  CORDELL 
BANK  NATIONAL  SANCTUARY 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  inunediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  281,  a 
joint  resolution  to  approve  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Cordell  Bank  National 
Sanctuary,  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  281)  to  ap- 
prove the  designation  of  the  Cordell  Bank 
National  Marine  Sanctuary,  to  disapprove  a 
term  of  that  designation,  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
ploration for,  or  the  development  or  produc- 
tion of,  oil.  gas.  or  minerals  In  any  area  of 
that  sanctuary,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  398 

(Purpose:  To  strike  section  3  of  the 
resolution) 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 

of  Senator  Hollings.      

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 

for  Mr.  Hollings,  proposes  an  amendment 

numbered  398. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  section  3. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  urge  Senate  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  281  to  approve 
the  designation  of  the  Cordell  Bank 
National  Marine  Sanctuary.  In  addi- 
tion, I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
strike  section  3  of  the  resolution 
which  addresses  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

The  joint  resolution  approves  the 
designation  of  the  Cordell  Bank  Na- 
tional Marine  Sanctuary  as  called  for 
in  title  III  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act.  But  it 
goes  further.  The  resolution  prohibits 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develop- 
ment throughout  the  entire  sanctuary. 
The  designation  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
called  for  a  prohibition  on  oil  and  gas 
exploration  in  only  5  percent  of  the 
sanctuary. 

My  amendment  will  strike  section  3 
of  the  resolution.  This  section  calls  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  pre- 
pare an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment before  approving  an  OCS  explo- 
ration plan  for  several  tracts  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina.  I  understand 
that  this  issue  has  been  resolved  as  a 
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result  of  an  agreement  between  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Min- 
erals Management  Service.  P^lrther,  I 
understand  that  both  of  my  colleagues 
from  North  Carolina  are  aware  of  this 
agreement  and  support  deleting  sec- 
tion 3. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  <No.  398)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  a  third 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
joint  resolution  pass? 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
281)  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITTLE 
LEAGUE  BASEBALL 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  182, 
to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Little  League  basebalL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  182)  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  armiversary  of  Little 
Lieague  Baseball. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Little  League  baseball. 

Founded  in  1939  in  Williamsport. 
PA,  with  three  teams.  Little  League 
has  expanded  into  an  intemational  or- 
ganization with  140,000  teams  in  33 
countries.  Thanks  to  Little  League 
baseball,  young  people  of  many  na- 
tions have  the  opportunity  through 
sports  to  develop  discipline,  teamwork, 
and  physical  well-being,  along  with  a 
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sense  of  citizenship.  In  fact,  the  Little 
League  pledge  reads,  in  part,  "I  wiJl 
love  my  country  and  will  respect  its 
laws." 

LAOWCHINC  THE  "CHAU.ENGER  DIVISION" 

Through  the  years  a  number  of  spe- 
cial divisions,  including  little  league 
Softball  for  girls,  have  been  launched 
which  bring  boys  and  girls,  ages  6 
through  18,  onto  the  playing  field  and 
into  the  excitement  of  partcipating  in 
a  game.  Now,  that  commitment  to  in- 
cluding all  youth  is  being  honored 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  "Little 
League  Challenger  Division." 

Dr.  Creighton  J.  Hale,  president  Eind 
chief  executive  officer  of  Little  League 
baseball,  asked  me  to  serve  as  chair 
man  of  a  task  force  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  children  and  youth  with 
physical  and  mental  disabilities  which 
restrict  them  from  participating  on 
conventional  Little  League  teams.  We 
brought  together  a  group  of  talented 
and  dedicated  people  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
visory committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  the  "Challenge  Divi- 
sion" Program  will  be  available  nation- 
wide for  the  1990  Little  League  season. 

VOLONTEERS  ARE  THE  FOUNDATION 

Community  involvement  and  the 
hard  work  of  750,000  volunteers  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  Little  League 
baseball.  These  people  in  many  coun- 
tries—coaches, managers,  umpires,  and 
district  administrators— are  the  heart 
of  the  program.  This  armiversary  com- 
memorative is  dedicated  to  those  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  world  who  care 
enough  to  save  a  portion  of  their  time 
and  energy  every  day  and  every  week 
to  lead  young  people  onto  the  playing 
field. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
joint  resolution  honoring  Little 
League  baseball  in  recognition  of  50 
years  of  international  progress  and 
success. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  182 
Whereas  Little  League  Baseball  has  grown 
from  a  local  orKanization  to  an  organization 
that  involves  youth  and  community  activi- 
ties in  33  countries: 

Whereas  Little  League  Baseball  has 
helped  youngsters  to  develop  citizenship 
and  teamwork  skills,  and  to  ensure  physical 
well-being: 

Whereas  Little  League  Baseball  players  is 
approximately  2,500.000: 

Whereas  Little  League  Baseball  accommo- 
dates all  young  people,  including  those  with 
disabUities:  and 

Whereas  750.000  volunteers  participate  in 
Little  League  Baseball:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Little  League 
Baseball  is  commended  for  50  years  of  out 
standing  service  to  young  people,  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  acknowledging  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Little  League  Baseball. 


July  24,  1989 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 

PRESIDENT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-642,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr 
Shelby]  to  be  a  member  of  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
Board  of  Trustees. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    that    the   Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  consid- 
er the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  232,  John  D.  Macomber  to 
be  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States; 

Calendar  233,  Thomas  D.  Larson  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration; 

Calendar  234.  Edward  C.  Stringer  to 
be  General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Education;  and 

Calendar  235.  Roy  M.  Goodman  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts. 

I  further  asli  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc,  that  any 
statements  appear  in  the  Record  as  if  read, 
that  the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  en  bloc,  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  Senates  action, 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Export  Import  Bank  op  the  United  States 
John  D.  Macomber.  of  New  Yorlt.  to  be 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  4  years  expiring 
January  20.  1993. 

Department  of  Transportation 
Thomas  D.  Larson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. 

Department  of  Education 
Edward  C.  Stringer,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Education. 
National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
Roy  M.  Goodman,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3.  1994. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY,  JULY  25 
1989 

RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  AND  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m  Tues- 
day, July  25,  and  that,  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10  a,m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OP  S.  13  52  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10  am 
Tuesday,  July  25,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  159,  s 
1352,  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  FROM  12130  P.M.  UNTIL  2: 15  P.M. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  from  12:30  to 
2:15  p.m.  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
party  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the    previous   order,    the   Senate   will 
now  resume  legislative  session. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M 
TUESDAY.  JULY  25,  1989 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  further  business. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  And  if  no  Senator  is 
seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  under  the  previous  order,  until 
the  hour  of  9:30  a.m..  Tuesday  Julv 
25,  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:06  p.m..  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1989.  at  9:30  a  m 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
297,  appoints  the  following  individuals 
to  the  National  Commission  on  Mi- 
grant Education:  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  and  Ms. 
Carolyn  Paseneaux.  of  Wyoming. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  July  24.  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

<,™^^°^iSS2^  HAMBLET.  OF  IDAHO.  A  POREION 
^^'^LJS'^'^™  °^  CI-*«  ONE.  TO  BE  AMBAB8A. 
DOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTTAHYOP 
THE^rrED  STATES  OF  AMER^^^^JS^A  ol 

CHARLES  WARREN   HOSTLER,   OP  CALIFORNIA    TO 
BE    AMBASSADOR    EXTRAORDINARY  7jro^pL£il^ 


July  21  1989 
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TENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO 
THE  STATE  OF  BAHRAIN. 

INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION.  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 

GORDON  K.  DURNIU  OP  INDIANA.  TO  BE  A  COMMIS- 
SIONER ON  THE  PART  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION.  DNrTED 
STATES  AND  CANADA.  VICE  ROBERT  C.  MCEWEN.  RE- 
SIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

WAYNE  A.  BUDD.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE 
UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
MASSACHUSirTTS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS.  VICE 
FRANK  U  MCNAMARA.  JR. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

VICTOR  8TELLO.  JR..  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY  (DEFENSE  PRO- 
GRAMS). VICE  SYLVESTER  R.  FOLEY.  JR..  REBIONED. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

J  CLARENCE  DA  VIES.  OP  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY.  VICE  UNDA  J.  FISHER.  RE- 
SIGNED 

NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

DAVID  C.  WILLIAMS.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL.  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION. 
<KEW  POSITION) 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  JOHN  S.  CROSBY,  244-44-2737,  U.8,  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 


MKA).  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO- 
SmON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DBB- 
lONATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  MKA): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  OEN.  GEORGE  A  JOULWAN,  0»3-33-3»M,  U.S. 
ARMY, 

THE  n.S.  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFICER  NAMED 
HEREIN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICAT- 
ED BELOW.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  503(A),  33«5  AND 
3302: 

To  be  major  general  of  the  line 

MAJ,  GEN.  JOSEPH  J.  8KAFF,  233-4«-«27a. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  ARMY  JtHXJE  ADV<X;ATE 
GENERAL'S  CORPS  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TTTIE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTIONS  611(A)  AND 
634(0: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL.  JOHN  R.  BOZEMAN,  405-48-1500  VS.  ARMY 
COU  THOMAS  M.  CREAN,  073-32-4148  U.S.  ARMY. 
COL.  KENNETH  D.  GRAY  236-70-5*60  US.  ARMY. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTEN 
ANT  GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TrTLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

JOHN  I.  HUDSON,  473-28-7908/W03  U.S.  MARINE 
CORPS. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  OP  LIEUTEN- 
ANT GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  688  AND  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 


IN  THE  NAVY 


THE  POUjOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  ON  THE  RETIRED 
LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  adm.iral 

ADM.  WILUAM  J   CROWE.  JR..  448-20-0036.  U.S,  NAVY. 


STEPHEN       G 
MARINE  CORPS. 


OLMSTEAD.       032  22-0027/9903       US 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  24,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

THOMAS  D.  LARSON,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA  TO  BE  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF  THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

EDWARD  C.  STRINGER.  OF  MINNESOTA  TO  BE  GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEU  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 

NATIONAL  FOtTNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

ROY  M.  GOODMAN,  OP  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 
FOR  A  TERM  EXFIRINC  SEPTEMBER  3.  1»M. 

EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JOHN  D.  MACOMBER,  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  A  TERM  OF  4  YEARS  EXPIRINO 
JANUARY  20,  1M3. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVn>  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMFFTEE  OP  THE  SENATE. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


July  2A,  1989 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


July  24,  1989 


ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  THE 
BENEFITS  OF  EMPLOYEE  OWN- 
ERSHIP 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1989 

Mr  ROHRABACHER.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
America  searches  for  rr>ore  effective  ways  to 
prorTX}te  productivity,  we  should  look  to  the 
over  9,000  privatefy  owned  companies  that 
have  already  transferred  stock  to  employees, 
through  the  use  of  employee  stock  ownership 
plans  [ESOP's].  ESOP's  are  beneficial  for 
tHJSiness  perpetuation,  employee  motivation 
ar>d  compensation,  and  pfoductivity  More  im- 
portantly, ESOP'S  allow  workers  to  share  in 
Vhe  profitability  of  the  companies  that  they 
work  for. 

The  following  story  about  the  Kilsby-Roberts 
Co.  in  Brea,  CA,  appeared  in  the  steel  indus 
try's  leadir>g  magazine,  Metal  Center  News 
The  article  demonstrates  how  important  the 
ESOP  program  was  to  the  success  of  the 
company.  In  fact,  the  ESOP  is  credited  with 
helping  double  sales  and  profitability  in  only  5 
years.  Kllsby-Roberts  is  just  one  of  many 
ESOP  companies  that  are  denving  the  positive 
results  of  employee  ownership  ESOP's  are 
quickly  becoming  the  financing  tool  of  the 
future;  is  there  any  wonder  why'' 
KiLSBY- Roberts:  Writing  a  Pairy-Tale  End- 
ing With  ESOP 
f  By  Martin  Parricker » 

What  pushes  a  salesman  into  making  the 
extra  effort  to  land  a  new  account""  And 
what  drives  a  plant  employee  to  finish  just 
one  more  job  l>efore  leaving  for  the  day"" 
Salary  can  motivate  workers  to  a  certain 
degree.  But  it's  having  ownership  in  the 
company  that  really  does  the  trick 

Kllsby-Rot>erts.  Brea.  Calif.,  is  one  service 
center   that    relies   on   an   employee   stock 
ownership  plan  (ESOP)  to  give  employees 
something  to  strive   for  in   the   long   haul 
"Because,  in  1984.  the  domestic  steel  indus 
try  was  not  experiencing  its  best  year,  we 
had  to  come  up  with  ways  to  motivate  our 
people  to  get  their  productivity   up,  "  says 
Kilsby-Roberts    president     Neven     Hulsey 
■We  knew  that  the  ESOP.  used  as  a  retire 
ment  plan,  was  a  real  good  vehicle  because 
It  lets  the  employees  share  in  the  success  of 
the  company.  " 

So  far,  the  strategy  is  working,  he  says 
Since  Kilsby-Rot>erts.  a  leading  distributer 
of  tubing  and  specialty  bar.  t>egan  giving  iLs 
workers  what   Hulsey  calls  a  piece  of   the 
rock,  productivity,  based  on  the  employee 
to-sales  ratio,   has  Increased  83%    In  addi 
tion.  sales  have  Increased  87%  and  profits 
have  more  than  doubled.  And  the  improve- 
ment should  tie  long-term,  since  the  stock 
can  only  be  distributed  either  after  retire 
ment  or  when  the  participating  employee 
leaves  after  a  certain  amount  of  time  on  the 
job. 

Hulsey  concedes  that  other  internal  im 
provements— like  a  state-of-the-art  manage 


ment  information  system  (MIS)  and  upgrad- 
ed cutting  and  handling  equipment— have 
helfjed  twister  productivity  and  promote  the 
company's  growth  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  He  emphasizes,  however,  that  the 
improved  worker  motivation  has  been  the 
biggest  factor  in  the  company's  success. 

The  ESOP  also  came  in  handy  when 
Kilsby-Robert  spun  itself  off  from  its 
parent  firm.  Fluor  Corp.,  Irvine.  Calif.  By 
adopting  the  plan  shortly  after  buying  their 
company,  Hulsey  and  a  group  of  Kilsby- 
Roberts  senior  managers  were  able  to  take 
advantage  of  federal  tax  laws,  which  al- 
lowed them  to  repay  money  borrowed  for 
the  buy-out  with  pre-tax  earnings  and  made 
their  financial  arrangement  workable. 

(The  managers  joining  Hulsey  in  the  buy 
out  included:  George  'Von  Arx.  executive 
vice  president:  Graham  [Bud"]  Kilsby. 
senior  vice  president  of  administration:  Wil- 
liam E.  Dale,  chief  financial  officer:  Bobby 
Weekes.  vice  president,  southern  region:  E. 
H  ['  Skip")  Rasmussen.  vice  president,  mid- 
west region;  William  J.  Shaw,  vice  president, 
purchasing;  Prank  W.  Shields,  vice  presi- 
dent, western  region;  and  John  W.  Ruck, 
manager  of  corporate  planning. ) 

TAKING  STOCK  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Through  the  ESOP.  Hulsey  reports,  em 
ployees  now  own  45%  of  the  company,  and 
since  there  are  no  outside  investors,  they 
will  eventually  own  100%. 

Each  year,  the  firm  take.s  an  amount  rang 
ing  from  10%  to  25%  of  eligible  employees' 
remuneration,  including  salary  and  incen- 
tives, and  invests  it  for  them  primarily  in 
Kilsby-Roberts  stock.  The  board  of  directors 
votes  annually  on  what  the  percentage 
should  be.  depending  on  company  perform 
ance.  currently,  the  full  25%  is  being  con 
tributed  by  the  company. 

Every  quarter,  the  employee  receives  a 
certificate  indicating  the  company's  quar 
terly  estimated  contribution,  as  well  as  the 
total  numl)er  of  shares  accrued  in  his  or  her 
account 

When  Kilsby  Roberts  first  introduced  the 
ESOP.  employee  enthusiasm  for  the  plan 
was  not  particularly  high.  The  employees, 
executive  vice  president  Von  Arx  says, 
didn't  really  appreciate  what  it  meant  to  he 
owner?  and  didn't  fully  recognize  the  value 
of  receiving  stock  as  a  retirement  t)enefit. 
But  when  the  shares  began  to  build  and 
workers  .saw  their  accounts  growing,  they 
started  to  respond. 

As  word  about  the  monetary  tienefits  got 
around,  the  staff  started  recognizing  some 
real  value  in  the  program.  "  says  Von  Arx. 
People  were  retiring  with  significant  stock 
payouts,  and  the  current  employees  tiegan 
developing  a  real  interest  in  the  value  of  the 
stock.  Now  some  of  the  workers  even  have 
betting  pools  on  what  the  stock's  value  will 
be  when  it  is  assessed  by  an  outside  apprais- 
er after  the  year-end  statements  are  audit- 
ed At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1984.  each 
share  was  worth  one  dollar:  by  October. 
1988.  It  had  grown  to  $20.22  The  average 
slock  ownership  account  is  now  nearly 
$40,000 

With  this  kind  of  employee  attitude." 
Hulsey  adds,  the  company  should  be  able 
to  reach  its  next  objective:  doubling  sales 


and  profits  again  within  the  next  five 
years."  With  698  employees  in  23  operating 
locations  in  the  United  States  and  one  In 
Clay  Cross,  England— plus  a  honing  center 
in  Tulsa,  Okla.— Kilsby-Robertjs  plans  to 
expand  its  marketing  territories  both  here 
and  abroad.  The  firm  inventories  cart)on 
and  alloy  steel,  stainless  steel  aluminum, 
and  cast-iron  tubing  and  specialty  bars  in 
more  than  10,000  sizes,  shapes,  and  grades. 
Customers  include  manufacturers  of  fluid- 
power  equipment,  aerospace  and  aircraft 
products,  construction  and  off-road  machin- 
ery, automotive  and  truck  parts,  oil  tools, 
and  agricultural  machinery.  The  firm  is  an 
ticipaiing  some  softening  in  construction 
markets,  but  expects  growth  in  the  aero- 
space and  aircraft,  fluid-power,  and  agricul- 
tural industries  that  will  more  than  make 
up  for  the  shortfall. 

Kilsby-Roberts's  ESOP  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  has  served  as  a  model  for 
other  companies  using  ESOPs  to  boost  their 
productivity.  Kilsby-Roberts,  in  fact,  is  cited 
by  the  national  ESOP  Association,  Wash 
ington,  DC,  as  an  excellent  example  of  an 
ESOP  at  work. 

The  company  makes  all  contributions  to 
Its  ESOP  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  To 
qualify  as  a  participant  in  the  plan  for  a 
given  year,  an  employee  must  have  complet- 
ed at  least  1,000  hours  of  service,  and  must 
have  worked  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Only  vested  employees— those  who 
have  completed  three  years  of  credited  serv- 
ice (beyond  the  1.000-hour  work  require- 
ment)—are  eligible  to  receive  stock.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  employment,  an  em- 
ployee is  20%  vested:  for  each  sutisequent 
year,  vesting  Increases  20%.  so  that  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  the  employee  is  fully 
vested.  Employees  also  become  fully  vested 
if  they  become  permanently  disabled,  die  (in 
which  case  a  designated  beneficiary  receives 
the  stock),  or  retire  at  age  55  or  later  with 
five  years  of  service. 

Contributions  to  the  plan  are  invested  by 
a  trustee  (Trust  Services  of  America)  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  directives  of  the  compa- 
ny s  ESOP  Committee.  The  trustee  current- 
ly puts  most  of  the  plans  assets  into  compa- 
ny stock,  but  can  invest  in  other  financial 
instruments  that  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved. 

OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS 

Although  the  employee  ownership  has 
been  the  primary  catalyst  behind  Kilsby- 
Roberfs  impressive  financial  strides,  other 
factors  have  contributed. 

Profitability."  explains.  Hulsey,  "has 
come  not  only  from  greater  employee  pro- 
ductivity, but  from  improved  facilities  and 
equipment."  Kilsby-Roljerts  constantly  up- 
grades iu  service  centers.  Last  year,  the 
firm  spent  almost  $2  million  on  capital  im- 
provements, adding  new  handling  equip- 
ment, such  as  Raymond  sideloaders  and 
custom  racking  systems.  It  has  improved  its 
cutting  machinery  deburring  equipment, 
and  high-speed  cutoff  machines  at  various 
facilities. 

This  summer,  the  firm  Is  Installing  a  new 
IBM  mainframe  computer  that  will  enhance 
the  companys  information-processing  capa- 
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bUlties  while  holding  down  costs.  Currently, 
Kilsby-Roberts  Is  leasing  time  from  a  com- 
puter service  company.  "By  oioning  the 
computer."  says  Von  Arx.  "we  will  be  able  to 
double  our  Information-processing  volume 
by  1994  without  spending  any  more  than  It 
would  cost  us  to  continue  leasing  computer 
time  from  an  outside  firm  at  our  current 
sales  level. " 

The  company  has  already  gotten  a  lot  of 
mileage  out  of  using  computers.  Samuel 
Hlbben.  marketing  services  manager  says 
that  "although  we  doubled  our  sales  since 
1984,  we've  only  had  to  Increase  our  total 
assets  by  a  little  more  than  40%,  thanJcs  to 
the  company's  sophisticated  MIS  systems." 

Kilsby-Roberts  is  among  the  handful  of 
service  centers  providing  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI).  Through  EDI,  customers 
can  access  Kilsby-Robert's  system  with 
their  own  PC's  or  mainframe  units  to  review 
the  service  center's  broad  Inventory  or 
check  to  see  if  a  particular  product  Is  avail- 
able. Products  are  generally  cut  to  length, 
but  the  company  can  often  provide  products 
In  mill  random  sizes,  partially  machined,  or 
as  completely  finished  components  ready 
for  assembly.  If  the  customer  doesn't  have 
its  own  computer,  Kilsby-Roberts  will  pro- 
vide that  company  with  a  terminal. 

Von  Arx  expects  EDI  to  replace  much  of 
the  cuml)ersome  paperwork  of  the  current 
customer  communication  process.  However, 
■we're  not  going  to  jam  EDI  down  our  cus- 
tomers' throats, "  he  explains.  "Instead, 
we'll  give  the  customer  exactly  the  kind  of 
communication  system  he  wants— whether 
it's  electronic  or  on  paper." 

Kllsby-Roberts  goes  to  great  lengths  to 
supply  its  customers  with  technical  support 
in  selecting  products.  Hulsey  claims  that 
Kilsby-Roberts  is  the  only  tubing  and  spe- 
cialty bar  distributor  with  its  own  full-time 
staff  of  metallurgists.  They  help  customers 
choose  the  best  alloy  and  grade  of  metal  for 
a  particular  application,  and  suggest  various 
heat-treating,  machining,  and  fabrication 
services  that  can  be  performed  by  outside 
firms. 

The  company  also  offers  technical  litera- 
ture, quality-assurance  manuals,  and  special 
cost-cutting  programs  to  help  customers 
reduce  purchasing,  administrative,  and  In- 
ventory expenses.  These  kinds  of  support 
services,  Hulsey  maintains,  have  helped  set 
the  firm  apart  In  established  markets  and 
gain  acceptance  in  new  markets. 
MANirEST  DESTiinr? 

In  1986  the  company  kicked  off  a  major 
expansion  policy.  It  had  paid  off  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  debt,  was  enjoying  a  strong  finan- 
cial performance,  and  saw  an  opportunity  to 
consolidate  its  position  as  a  national  distrib- 
utor. The  acquisitions,  all  of  which  took 
place  In  '88.  Included  a  Frasse-Bassett  Inc. 
plant  In  Twlnsburg,  Ohio:  a  Ducommon 
Metals  facility  In  Tulsa.  Okla.;  and  A.  B. 
Murray  Co..  a  sendee  center  headquartered 
in  Philadelphia,  which  Is  now  operated  as  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary.  That  year,  the 
company  also  opened  a  tube<uttlng  and 
end-flnlshing  center  In  Indianapolis. 

Of  all  these  purchases,  the  Tulsa  acquisi- 
tion was  the  most  Important:  It  has  btXMted 
the  company's  present*  In  Oldahoma.  Ar- 
kansas. Kansas,  and  Missouri,  as  well  as  im- 
proved service  nationwide  by  allowing  easier 
interbranch  transfer  of  more  than  1,100 
tons  of  material  every  month. 

Although  it  opened  a  new  domestic  center. 
In  Walllngford.  Conn..  Just  last  month. 
Kllsby-Roberts  Is  turning  more  of  Its  atten- 
tion to  foreign  markete.  Since  1988,  the 
company  has  serviced  Great  Britain,  as  weU 
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as  other  selected  countries  In  Western 
Europe,  through  Its  facility  In  Clay  Cross. 
England.  And  now,  with  the  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (FTA)  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  in  effect.  Kllsby-Rol>erts  Is  studying 
Its  opportunities  north  of  the  l)order.  "We 
wanted  to  expand  Into  Canada  with  or  with- 
out the  FTA,"  says  Von  Arx.  "but  we  antici- 
pated ratification  of  the  agreement,  so  it's  a 
natural  progression  for  us  to  go  ahead  with 
our  plans  of  doing  business  there." 

Hlbben  notes  that  the  firm  is  also  target- 
ing developing  nations.  The  weak  U.S. 
dollar,  he  say&.  Is  encouraging  those  nations 
to  buy  from  U.S.  distributors.  One  region 
that  Is  particularly  attractive,  he  adds,  is 
the  Pacific  Rim.  "There  are  five  or  six  coun- 
tries in  the  Far  East  with  enormous 
[buying]  potential." 

Hulsey.  Von  Arx,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Kllsby-Roberts  management  are  still  formu- 
lating the  best  means  of  approaching  those 
markets,  whether  It's  by  opening  facilities 
there  or  finding  partners  already  estab- 
lished In  those  areas.  They  know  that  the 
company  has  a  way  to  go  before  it  can  be  ef- 
fective selling  In  the  Par  East. 

"We're  trying  to  learn  more  al>out  how 
they  do  business."  says  Von  Arx.  "The  eti- 
quette of  doing  business  in  the  Orient  is 
almost  a  180-degree  turnaround  from  the 
U.S.  This  Is  true  even  of  European  coun- 
tries, since  there  are  a  number  of  things 
that  buslnesspeople  do  here  that  would  t>e 
considered  insulting  over  there.  That's  why 
we're  not  just  going  to  run  in  and  start  set- 
ting up  shop  without  carefully  doing  our 
homework." 

And  If  its  success  with  ESOP  Is  any  indica- 
tion, when  the  company  does  its  homework, 
it  tends  to  get  high  grades. 


DESECRATION  OF  THE  FLAG 


HON.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  once  again  address 
the  issue  of  the  desecration  of  our  flag.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  protect- 
ing the  burning  of  the  flag  under  the  first 
amendment  has  aroused  the  ire  of  many 
across  the  Nation.  It  is  our  duty  as  elected 
representatives  to  hear  tfie  cry  of  our  constitu- 
ents and  translate  those  cries  into  legislation. 

Too  often  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  accused  of  taking  their  freedoms  for 
granted,  yet  when  our  freedoms  are  threat- 
ened in  any  way,  Americans  fervently  strike 
back.  Take,  for  example  anotfier  threat  to  our 
freedom  in  history.  In  1941,  a  surprise  Japa- 
nese attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  served  as  a  rally- 
ing cry  for  thie  entire  Nation.  Subsequently  the 
United  States  quickly  became  a  mobilized  war 
machine  like  none  ever  witnessed  before. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  gave 
their  lives  in  the  defense  of  all  the  flag  repre- 
sents. We  must  not  turn  our  back  on  these 
brave  individuals. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  today  an  article  by 
John  E.  Dolibois,  former  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Luxembourg.  Mr.  Doiibois  Is  a 
naturalized  American  and  feels  a  remarkable 
devotion  to  his  adopted  land.  His  feelings  ex- 
pressed in  this  article  exemplify  the  feelings 
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expressed  by  my  constituents,  and  by  citizens 
across  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dolibois'  recantatkxi  of  personal  experi- 
ence is  a  moving  testinxxiy  to  the  toyatty  of 
so  many  to  the  flag  arxi  tfie  Nation  it  repre- 
sents. All  over  the  world  the  flag  represents  a 
natkjn,  an  kleal,  not  just  a  ck>th  banner.  We 
must  protect  Vne  symbol  of  ttiat  kleal.  I  cannot 
strongly  enough  stress  ttie  importance  of  pro- 
tecting Old  Glory,  and  I  shall  fully  support  any 
actk>n  this  body  puts  forward  to  actiieve  that 
end: 

The  Flag  REPRrsnrrs  Evertthing 
(By  John  E.  Dolibois) 

According  to  your  lead  editorial  on  June 
27,  Justice  William  Brerman  puts  the  Su- 
preme Court's  flag-burning  decision  "Into 
constitutional  perspective."  An  American 
principle  was  at  stake.  So  the  desecration  of 
our  flag  has  to  l>e  permitted.  The  Justice 
pointed  out  that  the  Stars  ana  Stripes  "Is 
only  one  of  many  symlwllc  representations 
revered  by  Americans."  Like  the  hood  orna- 
ment on  a  Cadillac,  or  the  hotdog  at  a  t>ase- 
ball  game? 

I'm  a  naturalized  American.  To  me  the 
American  flag  represents  everything  my 
adopted  country  stands  for.  It's  a  "symbol," 
yes.  but  a  very,  imlque  one.  When  my  flag  Is 
desecrated,  I  take  offense.  So  I  wish  the 
court's  ruling  could  be  explained  In  more 
than  legalistic  muml>o-jumbo.  You  see,  I'm 
confused.  Does  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
apply  only  to  flag-bumlng,  or  can  a  protest- 
er also  walk  on  it,  tear  it  to  shreds,  even  uri- 
nate on  it?  (Don't  l>e  surprised  when  some 
punk  somewhere  will  do  just  that  real  soon.) 

MEAN INGLESS  PLEDGE? 

What  atwut  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  "to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It  stands"?  In 
light  of  this  hlgh-falutln  decision,  does  that 
pledge  still  have  meaning?  Was  Michael  Du- 
kakis right  after  all?  And  isn't  it  somewhat 
incongruous  to  teach  our  children  to  stand 
in  respect,  to  doff  their  caps  or  hats,  when 
the  flag  is  passing  by?  Put  your  hand  over 
your  heart  when  you  hear  The  Star-Span- 
gled Baiuier,  but  any  time  you  disapprove  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States'  coming 
to  town,  you  can  bum  it. 

I  continue  to  l>e  confused.  Did  1  serve  four 
years  in  the  U.S.  Army  duriiig  World  War  II 
to  guarantee  some  unwashed  maggot  the 
right  to  desecrate  the  flag  "which  is  con- 
stant In  expressing  the  beliefs  Americans 
share"?  Justice  Kennedy  says,  '"It  is  poign- 
ant but  fundamental  that  the  flag  protects 
those  who  hold  it  in  contempt."  Hogwash! 
In  Nazi  Germany  the  Jew-l)aiter  Julius 
Stretcher  found  justification  for  his  vicious 
anti-Semitism  In  the  Bible.  He  quoted  it 
constantly,  asserting  it  was  his  God  given 
right  to  bum  lxx>ks  and  abuse  the  Jewish 
people.  The  Holocaust  was  "legal"  too.  If 
you  obeyed  Nazi  laws.  My  point  is  that  If 
you  look  deep  enough  you  can  find  a  ration- 
ale for  all  kinds  of  stupidities  In  the  First 
Amendment,  the  Constitution,  the  Bible. 

Five  powerful  supermen  have  nullified  the 
flag-desecration  laws  of  48  states.  I  suppose 
"legally"  they  are  right  as  always.  But  what 
ever  happened  to  common  sense?  I  think  we 
should  let  the  American  people  decide.  I 
support  the  idea  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  forbid  flag  desecration  even 
through  it  is  denounced  by  civil-llbertles 
groups.  (So  what  else  is  new?)  And  don't 
Iwther  to  ask  directors  of  flag  institutes  In 
Britain  or  West  Germany  what  they  think 
alMut  it.  This  matter  concerns  the  Ameri- 
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can.  flag,  not  theirs.  But  if  anyone  is  inter 
ested  in  how  some  Europeans  feel  about  the 
American  flag,  let  me  share  an  observation 
and  experience  with  you. 

My  native  country,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
LuxemlMurg,    was    twice    invaded    by    the 
German  army,  in  two  Worlds  Wars.  In  the 
course  of  both  wars.   Americans   Iit>erated 
Luxembourg,  restoring  to  its  people  their 
freedom  and  the  sovereignty  of  their  coun 
try.   Luxenbourgers   have   never   forgotten 
On  our  Memorial  Day  each  year,  they  deco 
rate  the  graves  of  5.074  Americans  buried  in 
the   American   Military   Cemetery   not    far 
from  the  capital  city.  They  place  fresh  flow 
ers  and  a  small  American  flag  at  each  white 
marble  cross  or  Star  of  David.   If  anyone 
were  to  mess  with  these  flags  as  a    form  of 
political  expression."  he  would  t>e  dealt  with 
promptly,  legally. 

I  was  in  Luxembourg  when  the  40th  anni 
versary  of  its  liberation  and  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  were  celebrated.  On  one 
occasion  I  met  an  elderly  lady  who  had  suf 
fered  through  both  wars  and  two  dreadful 
occupations.  She  recalled  that  when  Gener 
aJ  Pershing  and  his  U.S.  troops  drove  the 
Germans  out  of  her  country  in  1918.  Amen 
can  flags  were  waving  from  almost  every 
house  in  the  city  and  the  countryside.  All 
through  the  German  occupation  in  World 
War  IL  Mrs.  Madeline  Pishbach  was  confi 
dent  that  American  soldiers  would  again  lib 
erate  Luxembourg,  and  when  they  came  she 
would  have  the  Stars  and  Stripes  hanging  in 
front  of  her  house. 

DEFYING  THE  NAZIS 

But  the  Nazis  did  not  permit  the  p>osses 
slon  of  flags  other  than  their  own  swastilta 
Violators  of  this  law  were  sent  to  concentra 
tion  camps  or  even  sentenced  to  death.  Nev 
ertheless.  Madame  Pischbach  secretly  made 
an  American  flag.  And  when  the  U.S.  5th 
Armored  Division  roared  into  Luxembourg 
on  Sept.  10.  1944,  her  hand-made  American 
flag  was  fluttering  proudly  m  front  of  her 
home. 

The  dear  old  lady  gave  me  that  flag.  It  is 
now   45  years  old  anc    .s  one  of  my  most 
cherished     mementos.     I'm    sure    Madame 
Pischbach  would  not  understand  ihe  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  luiow  I  don't.  Yes.  I'm  a  pain 
ot.  And  proud  of  It.  I  l>elieve  in  the  First 
Amendment  too.  But  the  flag-burning  den 
sion  by  our  highest  court  ts  going  too  far 
and  something  must  be  done  about  it.  Mean 
while,  an  American  flag  is  flying  m  front  of 
our  house  every  day,   "from  the  dawn's  early 
light  to  the  twilight's  last  gleaming.     And 
nobody  had  better  try  to  bum  it  or  tear  ii 
down. 


THE  DOLLARS  AND  SENSE  OF 
MILITARY  RETIREMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  IIXFRESCNTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr  DORNAN  of  Califomta  Mr  Speaker 
legislation  I  have  introduced  to  cofrect  some 
iniquittes  in  ttie  Spouse  Protection  Act  has 
raised  a  number  of  questions  concerning  mili- 
tary "retirenient. "  'The  Dollars  and  Sense  of 
Mrtitary  Retirement"  written  by  Lt  Gen  Edgar 
A  Chavame  published  in  the  May  1985  De- 
tense  magazine  is  an  excellent  piece  which 
clearly  explains  the  military  retirement  system 
I  erKOurage  those  who  would  like  to  learn 
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more  on  the  subject  of  military  retirement  to 
read  this  fine  article 

The  DotXARS  and  Sense  or  Military 
Retirement 
'  By  Lt.  Gen.  Edgar  A.  Chavarrie.  USAF) 
The    military    retirement    system     helps 
keep  our  forces  vital.  As  one  of  our  major 
manpower    management    tools,    it    ensures 
that  a  smooth  promotion  flow  continues;  it 
operates  to  keep  the  force  young  with  the 
skill   and   experience   mix   we   need,   and   it 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  military  com- 
pensation system.   In  sum.  the  retirement 
system  exists  for  one  purpose  and  one  pur- 
pose only- to  help  us  meet  the  national  de 
fense  requirement  with  a  ready  force  during 
t)oth  peace  and  combat. 

Drawing  comparisons  between  the  mill 
lary  retirement  system  and  other  retire 
ment  programs  is  not  an  easy  task  because 
of  a  very  important  fact  the  military  re 
lirement  system  is  not  an  old-age  pension 
plan  as  are  other  systems.  It  is  not  designed 
or  intended  to  fulfill  an  old-age  income 
maintenance  function.  It  does  not  offer  any 
capital  accumulation  features.  It  does  not 
provide  any  deferred  income  provisions.  It 
does  not  offer  any  thrift  plan  features,  nor 
does  It  have  any  matching  saving  supple- 
mental plans.  In  short,  the  military  system 
doesn't  look  anything  like  a  normal  retire 
ment  plan  for  a  very  good  reason.  It  isn't 
one. 

What  IS  It  then^  The  Navy  retirement 
statutes  use  a  term  that  perhaps  describes  it 
best  retainer  pay.  In  effect,  that  is  what 
the  military  system  is.  It  allows  us  to  retain 
people  to  form  a  ready  pool  of  talent  that 
is  accessible. 

Right  now.  our  contingency  mobilization 
plans  include  the  recall  to  active  duty  of  be 
tween  22  to  86  percent  of  the  retired  force, 
depending  on  the  .service  Many  thousands 
already  have  their  recall  orders  in  hand 
should  It  t>ecome  necessary. 

Purther.  retirees  retain  their  military 
status  until  they  die  We  can  call  them  up 
when  necessary,  we  keep  them  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  we  place 
retrictions  on  what  they  can  do  and  what 
kind  of  work  they  can  perform  after  leaving 
active  service  When  leaving  active  service 
after  20  years  or  because  of  a  disability, 
they  can  receive  retired  pay  that  the  Su 
preme  Court  has  characterized  as  reduced 
pay  for  reduced  levels  of  military  service." 

Underlying  this  is  still  the  basic  principle 
of  the  military  retirement  system— to  meet 
our  active  force  requirement  and  support 
the  national  defense  function.  No  other  re- 
tirement system,  public  or  private,  faces 
such  a  unique  requirement  I  want  to  report 
that  today  s  system  has  meet  that  require- 
ment and  met  it  well. 

If  It  does  work  well,  why  do  we  hear  criti- 
cism and  calls  for  major  reform?  Perhaps 
because  there  is  failure  to  understand  that 
the  military  retirement  system  must  serve 
four  masters:  It  must  serve  national  defense 
policy;  It  must  serve  active  force  require- 
ments; It  must  serve  as  a  compensation  ele- 
ment, and.  importantly,  it  must  serve  the 
men  and  women  who  are  contributing  their 
lives  to  the  nation's  defense.  No  other  re- 
tirement system  serves  such  a  multiplicity 
of  punx)ses.  My  summation  is  that  critics 
fail  to  draw  a  distinction  l)etween  the 
system  itself  and  the  costs  generated  by 
that  system 

In  a  very  real  sense,  costs  drive  change  or 
at  least  focus  our  attention.  On  Oct.  1,  1984. 
the  military  retirement  system  moved  to  an 
accrual   accounting   technique   to   focus   on 
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future  retirement  costs  resulting  from 
today  s  active  force  policy  decisions.  Prior  to 
that,  military  retired  pay  was  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  Annual  appropriations  for  the 
Defense  budget  were  included  as  a  line  item 
for  retired  pay  obligations.  On  Oct.  1,  1984. 
that  changed.  The  Military  Retirement 
Trust  Fund  was  established  at  Treasury  in 
the  income  security  rather  than  defense 
function.  It  is  from  this  trust  fund  that  we 
now  pay  our  retired  members.  For  fiscal 
1986.  we  will  pay  $18.3  billion  to  members. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  checks— they 
are  still  issued  by  the  individual  finance  cen- 
ters, and  individual  accounts  are  still  main- 
tained there.  However,  the  payouts  came 
from  the  trust  fund  rather  than  a  Defense 
account. 

This  new  fund  gets  its  assets  from  three 
sources;  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De 
partment  of  Treasury,  and  investments.  Let 
me  discuss  the  funding  technique  briefly. 

Each  year.  DoD  must  now  include  an 
amount  in  the  budget  that  represents  the 
future  value  of  future  retirement  benefits 
resulting  from  today's  active  service.  The 
amount  is  determined  actuarially  and  repre- 
sents the  normal  cost  percentage  of  active 
duty  basic  pay  that  would  have  to  be  set 
aside  to  pay  for  future  retired  pay  outlays. 
This  amount  is  included  in  the  budget  as  a 
line  Item,  monies  are  appropriated  to  DoD 
in  that  amount,  and  then  transferred  from 
DoD  to  the  trust  fund  in  the  Treasury.  For 
fiscal  1986.  that  amount  is  J  18.2  billion. 
Identifying  this  amount  forces  DoD  manag- 
ers to  be  aware  of  how  a  policy  change  in 
active  force  management— retention  rates, 
promotion  rates,  pay  raises,  and  the  like- 
will  impact  on  future  retirement  costs.  The 
transfer  from  DoD  is  the  first  source  of  rev- 
enue for  the  fund. 

The  second  source  is  a  transfer  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury  into  the  Mili- 
tary Retirement  Fund.  This  amount  is  also 
determined  actuarially  and  represents  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  retirement 
system— the  amount  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  off  retired  pay  resulting  from  all 
past  active  service.  The  toUl  unfunded  li- 
ability, about  $600  billion,  is  being  amor- 
tized over  75  years  For  fiscal  1986.  $10  bil 
lion  will  be  transferred  to  the  fund  to  amor- 
tize part  of  the  unfunded  liability. 

The  third  source  of  fund  assets  is  invest 
ment  income.  We  can  invest  a  portion  of  the 
fund  in  public  securities.  The  income  from 
the  investments  also  goes  into  the  fund. 

This  accrual  accounting  technique  has 
some  interesting  cost  features  in  relation  to 
changes  in  the  retirement  system.  You  hear 
a  lot  of  emphasis  on  the  deficit  smd  how  to 
reduce  it.  Under  the  accrual  accounting 
system,  the  only  aspect  that  affects  todays 
deficit  IS  the  outlay  to  todays  retired  mem- 
bers—the actual  payouts  from  the  fund. 
Any  prospective  changes  to  the  system  with 
grandfather  features  will  change  DoD's  con- 
tribution to  the  fund,  but  will  not  affect  the 
deficit  at  all.  The  unfunded  liability  and  the 
outlay  to  retirees  in  the  near  term  would 
not  change.  Deficit  change  will  only  occur  if 
there  is  a  change  in  what  the  government  Is 
actually  paying  out.  The  recent  delays,  limi- 
tations, and  change  to  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment mechanism  lowered  the  deficit  be- 
cause they  changed  what  was  actually  being 
paid  out  by  the  government  from  the  fund. 
These  changes  in  funding  and  budgeting 
for  the  retirement  system  have  caused  a 
better  awareness  of  where  we  are.  where  we 
are  going,  and  where  we  have  been.  For  in- 
stance, we  know  that  over  the  past  30  years, 
the  growth  in  the  size  of  the  retirement 
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population  has  caused  only  19  percent  of 
the  growth  in  outlays.  In  the  mid-1950s.  It 
became  national  policy  to  maintain  a  large 
standing  force  of  about  2  million.  That  deci- 
sion is  now  being  reflected  In  the  size  of  the 
retired  population.  We  have  1.4  million 
people  receiving  payments  from  the  fund 
and  expect  it  to  level  out  at  1.6  million  and 
stabilize.  This  means  that  unlike  many 
other  federal  programs,  the  military  retire- 
ment system  is  maturing.  The  number  of 
new  eligibles  for  retired  pay  is  not  expand- 
ing. You  don't  find  that  happening  in  other 
systems.  That  stabilization  means  that  the 
growth  in  outlays  resulting  from  population 
growth  will  also  stabilize. 

We  also  know  that  over  the  past  30  years, 
inflation  has  caused  55  percent  of  the 
growth  in  outlays.  However,  that  growth 
rate  is  also  being  better  controlled  as  we 
move  into  a  period  of  greater  economic  sta- 
bility. Together,  a  stable  iMpulation  and 
controlled  or  lowered  inflation  have  mini- 
mized the  effect  of  retired  pay  outlays  as  a 
deficit  growth  issue. 

Todays  retirement  system  is  working  well 
in  response  to  our  national  security  objec- 
tives. It  allows  us  to  manage  the  force  in  re- 
sponse to  service  requirements  and  provide 
a  combat-ready  capability.  We  have  long 
held  that  any  change  to  the  system  must  be 
based  on  legitimate  defense  needs— the 
ramifications  for  the  future  are  simply  too 
important  to  ignore. 

Secondly,  straight-line  comparisons  to 
other  retirement  systems  must  be  ap- 
proached with  caution.  No  other  retirement 
system,  public  or  private,  has  the  same  re- 
quirements as  does  the  military  system.  Not 
even  foreign  military  systems  serve  the 
same  national  purposes  as  does  that  of  the 
United  States.  Unless  there  is  a  commonal- 
ity of  purpose  and  requirement,  any  com- 
parison simply  l)ecomes  one  of  form  and 
structure,  not  of  sulwtance. 

Thirdly,  costs  of  the  retirement  system 
are  part  of  national  economic  facts  that 
must  tie  faced,  as  are  the  costs  of  any 
system.  We  are  doing  that  through  actual 
accounting.  We  must  now  weigh  the  effects 
of  active  torve  policy  decisions  against  the 
future  resulting  costs.  We  also  know  that 
the  maturity  of  our  system,  coupled  with 
better  economic  conditions,  will  stabilize  re- 
tired pay  outlay  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  Insert  Into 
the  Record  a  letter  to  Secretary  Cheney  from 
the  Non  Commissioned  Officer's  Association. 
This  letter  addresses  yet  another  aspect  of 
military  retirement  and  one  that  is  directiy  af- 
fected by  the  Spouse  Protection  Act. 

Jnm  27.  1989. 
Hon.  Richard  CHDnnr. 

Secretary  of  Deferue,  Room  3E880,  The  Pen- 
tagon.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Sbcrktahy:  The  Non  Commis- 
sioned Officers  Association  of  the  USA 
(NCOA)  has  been  in  contention  with  the 
Department  (DoD)  over  Its  InterpreUtion  of 
certain  provisions  in  the  Former  Spouses' 
Protection  Act  (P3PA).  10  U.S.C.  1408. 

In  the  Association's  letter  of  December  1. 
1988.  to  your  Immediate  predecessor.  NCOA 
admonished  DoD  for  Its  faUure  to  imple- 
ment certain  measures  In  the  PSPA  to  pro- 
tect servlcememJjers.  particiUarly  retired 
military  personnel,  from  state  court  orders 
that  only  appear  regular  on  the  face.  (See 
DoD  Directive  1340.18.  End.  3.  par*.  03.) 
NCOA  contends  that  the  lansuaKe  of  that 
paragraph  not  only  conflicts  with  para. 
C.6.a..  End.  3.  but  violates  the  legislative 
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Intent  and  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  1408(b), 
(cK4),  and(d)(l). 

The  Department's  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler responded  to  the  NCOA  letter  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1989.  However,  the  explanation  pro- 
vided falls  to  convince  the  Association  that 
the  DoD  directive  complies  with  the  PSPA. 
Purther,  NCOA  believes  that  DoD's  denial 
that  It  has  no  authority  under  the  PSPA  "to 
validate  or  to  overrule  court  orders,  as  sug- 
gested by  NCOA,"  is  no  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  evade  responsibility. 

The  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  opinion, 
in  the  case  of  Mansell  v.  Manaell,  has  given 
the  Association  new  cause  to  revitalize  its 
efforts  to  gain  fair  and  equitable  consider- 
ation for  certain  servicemembers  who  may 
be  affected  by  sUte  court  orders  that  are  in 
violation  of  the  PSPA. 

The  opinion,  delivered  by  Justice  Mar- 
shall, expressed  the  intent  of  10  U.S.C.  1408 
(c)(4)  as  a  prevention  against  forum  shop- 
ping by  a  former  spouse.  Its  footnote  re- 
emphasized  the  restriction  of  the  law 
placed,  on  state  courts  not  to  treat  dispos- 
able retirement  pay  as  community  property 
unless  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the  military 
member.  (See  i»fonseff  v.  Mansell,  87-201- 
OPINION.  9.) 

This  alone,  should  be  sufficient  to  cause 
DoD  to  amend  its  {xilicy  of  accepting  certain 
state  court  orders  that  fail  to  express  juris- 
dictional authority  over  the  servicemember. 
If  not  this,  then  cause  the  military  finance 
centers  to  direct  applicants  to  certify,  under 
penalty  of  law.  that  the  court  in  question 
does  or  did  have  jurisdictional  authority.  At 
least,  the  latter  would  be  some  attempt  by 
the  Department  to  champion  the  statutory 
rights  of  retired  servicememl)ers. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  this  letter 
NCOA  cites  the  contradictory  language  be- 
tween paragraphs  C.6.a.  and  G.3.  of  End.  3 
of  the  DoD  Directive.  C.6.a.  defines  the  con- 
ditions to  be  met  by  a  court  order  providing 
for  the  division  of  retired  pay  as  property. 
"The  court  must  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
member,  etc."  Here,  the  action  word  is 
"must",  and  not  "oppears"  as  stated  in  para- 
graph G.3.— 

"If  a  court  order  on  its  face  appears  to 
conform  to  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  from 
which  it  was  Issued,  the  designated  agent 
roiU  not  be  reguired  to  ascertain  whether  the 
court  had  obtained  personal  jurisdiction 
over  the  member." 

Paragraph  G.3.,  then.  Is  also  a  contraven- 
tion of  the  applicable  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
1408  (b).  (cK4).  and  (d)(1).  The  latter  sub- 
section directs  "the  Secretary  concerned"  to 
make  payments  but  only  'after  effective 
service."  "Effective  service, "  according  to 
subsection  (b)  and  (cK4),  Is  clearly  defined 
as  a  court  order  "regular  on  its  face  if  the 
order  is  Issued  by  a  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction", which  is  a  court  that  has  juris- 
diction over  the  member  by  reason  of  resi- 
dence, domicile,  or  consent.  There  is  noth- 
ing In  the  PSPA  that  even  suggests  that  a 
court  order  that  only  "appears"  regular  on 
its  face  must  be  honored  by  the  Secretary 
concerned. 

The  Jurisdictional  question  Is  further 
clarified  In  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  Report  to  Congress.  89-187P.  "Mili- 
tary Benefits  for  Former  Spouses:  Legisla- 
tion and  PoUcy  Issues."  p.  17.  "PinaUy,  it 
reads,  "the  Protection  Act  does  not  allow  a 
court  to  consider  military  retired  pay  in  a 
divorce— related  property  settlement  unless 
the  court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  service 
member .  . 

It  may  be  of  some  persuasion  to  leam  that 
an  Association  representative,  an  officer  and 
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director  of  NCOA  was  one  of  a  concerned 
group  of  organizational  executives.  In  the 
absence  of  any  DoD  effort,  to  approach  the 
late  Representative  Bill  Nichols.  Member  of 
Congress.  In  July  1982.  the  group  urged  him 
to  offer  some  protective  provisions  for 
servlcememl)ers  In  the  proposed  PSPA  as 
originally  introduced  on  July  15.  1982.  by 
Representative  Patricia  Schroeder.  also  a 
Meml>er  of  Congress.  Mr.  Nichols  amended 
Mrs.  Schroeder's  proposal  on  July  27,  1982, 
and  parts  of  his  amendment  became  the  lan- 
guage of  certain  provisions  that  still  exist  In 
the  PSPA  today.  They  are  10  U.S.C. 
1408(b)(lKD),  (c)(4).  and  (dH2). 

In  defending  his  amendment,  lii.  Nichols 
explained  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  he  was  forced  to  offer  the 
changes  to  Mrs.  Schroeder's  proposal  as  "a 
last  ditch  effort  to  provide  the  minimum 
prudent  safeguards  needed  to  preclude  the 
pendulum  swinging  too  far  (In  favor  of 
former  spouses)."  Later  he  expressed  seri- 
ous concern  for  the  lack  of  "critical  safe- 
guards" to  protect  the  servlcememt)er,  then 
prcK:eeded  to  explain  that  one  of  his  amend- 
meiBts  would  'limit  the  applicability  of  the 
provisions  to  states  in  which  the  meml)er  is 
domiciled,  to  states  in  which  the  memt>er 
was  married,  to  states  where  he  resides 
other  than  l)ecause  of  military  orders,  or  in 
states  which  he  consents  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court."  (Congressional  Record.  July 
18,  1982,  pp.  H4726-H4734). 

Sut>sequently,  in  det>ating  the  Nichols' 
amendment,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Memt>er  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York,  emphasized  the  need 
to  provide  equity  in  the  proposal.  'Even 
though  the  scales  have  been  balanced  un- 
fairly on  one  side  for  many,  many  years. "  he 
said.  "I  do  not  feel  we  should  iml>alance 
them  on  the  other  side  in  an  attempt  to 
remedy  the  situation.  I  think  we  must  also 
provide  equity  for  the  meml)er  of  the  serv- 
ice." 

Lastly,  NCOA  again  reviewed  the  GAO 
Report  cited  in  the  DoD  letter  of  January 
31,  1989.  The  publication.  "Implementation 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses' 
Protection  Act"  (GAO/NSIAD-85^.  Oct. 
24.  1984)  contains  but  minute  reference  to 
the  subject  matter.  It  does,  however,  reem- 
pathize  that  the  PSPA  Is  "subject  to  pre- 
scril)ed  limitations"  In  two  separate  In- 
stances (pp.  1  and  6). 

Its'  interpretation  of  what  constitutes 
•court  jurisdiction"  (CHAPTER  2.  first 
paragraph,  p.  6)  does  not  concur  either  with 
the  intent  nor  meaning  of  10  U.S.C. 
1408(cK4).  Both  are  considerably  much 
more  than  just  "the  court  has  personal  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  military  memt)er  for  rea- 
sons other  than  his  military  assignment." 
(Also  see  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD. 
July  28.  1982.  pp.  H4726  [Mr.  Nichols' 
amendment;  proposed  section  1408(cK4)l 
and  H4729  [Mr.  Nichols'  explanation  of  that 
proposed  section].) 

One  positive  statement  can  t>e  extracted 
from  the  GAO  report  that  supports  NCOA's 
objection  to  the  language  of  paragraph  G.3, 
end.  (3).  of  E)oD  Directive  1340.16.  It  de- 
clares, without  equivocation,  that  "lacking 
the  required  documentation  to  show  that 
the  courts  had  personal  Jurisdiction  of  the 
member  Is  cause  to  reject  an  application." 

Now.  comes  the  final  step— to  determine 
who  has  the  responsibility  to  reject  an  ap- 
plication or.  at  least,  hold  an  application  In 
at>eyance  awaiting  certification  or  clarifica- 
tion of  jurisdiction.  DoD's  letter  of  January 
31,  1989.  claims  the  Department  doesn't 
have  this  authority.  The  question,  then,  is 
who  or  what  does  have  the  responsibility  to 
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enforce  all  of  the  provisions  of  FSPA.  not 
Just  those  that  DoD  chooses  to  honor? 

NCOA  believes  that  DoD  is  responsible. 
otherwise  why  has  the  Department  assumed 
the  statutory  power  given  to  'the  Secretary 
concerned."  as  defined  In  10  U.S.C.  101  and 
appointed  in  10  U.S.C.  1408?  DoDs  aasump 
tion  squarely  places  it  in  the  position  of  in 
surins  that  state  court  orders  are  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  If  not  true,  then  DoD 
should  relinquish  that  assumption  and 
return  the  authority  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  department.  Nowhere  in  10 
U.S.C.  1408  does  it  place  the  responsibility 
on  the  servicemember  to  challenge  an  in 
valid  court  order. 

Further,  in  the  GAO  report,  referenced 
above,  there  is  no  other  allusion  but  one 
suggesting  that  an  affected  member  must 
seek  relief  from  a  court  order.  (See  second 
paragraph,  last  sentence,  p.  13  of  the 
report.)  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques 
tion  of  jurisdiction. 

PlnaUy.  in  a  colloquy  t)etween  Mrs 
Schroeder  and  Mr.  Nichols  (see  Congres 
sional  Report.  July  28.  1982,  p.  H4733 ).  it  us 
obvious  that  the  legislative  intent  was  to 
place  the  burden  on  the  spouse  and  DoD  to 
affix  the  servicemember's  Jursidictional  lo- 
cation. This  exchange  is  quoted  below. 

"Mr.  Nichols.  Ordinarily,  the  place  where 
the  service  member  enlisted  in  the  service  is 
his  or  her  domicile.  The  service  member 
can,  by  an  affirmative  action,  change  his  or 
her  domicile  with  the  military  finance 
center. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  Would  you  agree  that  the 
Pentagon  would  tell  a  spouse  what  the  cur 
rent  domicile  of  his  or  her  s[x>use  is  so  that 
he  or  she  could  bring  action  in  the  appropri 
ate  court? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  that  sugges- 
tion makes  sense." 

It   is   obvious   that  neither  the   law   nor 

those  legislators  playing  a  major  role  in  the 

final  adoption  of  the  PSPA.  nor  the  Su 

preme  Court's  opinion  Intended  to  leave  the 

responsibility     to    the    defendant     service 

member  to  challenge  a  court  order  when  a 

jurisdictional  question  came  into  play.  The 

suggestion  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 

the  courtesy  is  simply  absurd.  It  only  lends 

credence  to  the  supposition  that  DoD  is  nei 

ther  a  promoter,  a  protector,  nor  a  champi 

on   for   its   military   personnel.    Unlike   the 

military   departments,   it   certainly   fails   to 

take  c*re  of  the  troops." 

In    your    sUtement    before    the    House 

Armed  Services  Committee,  April  25,  1989. 

you  spoke  of  people  as  taking  precedence 

over  all  other  defense  programs.    The  readi 

ness  and  well-being  of  our  uniformed  per 

sonnel  continues  to  be  my  highest  priority,  ' 

was  your  testimonial.  Hopefully,  that  well 

being   extends   to   those   who   have  served. 

who  continue  to  be  counted  as  mobilization 

assets,  and  who  have  no  other  governmental 

defender  than  the  Department  of  Defense 

and/or  the  military  department  from  which 

they  have  retired. 

Some   federal   agency   must   take   the   re 
sponsiblllty  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  PSPA.  If  not  DoD  or  the  military  de 
partments.  then  who? 

Anxiously  awaiting  your  earliest  response. 
I  am. 

Sincerely. 

C.R.  Jackson. 
Executive  Vice  President 
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MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COV 
ERAGE  ACT:  AGREEMENT  ON 
THE  BENEFITS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

or  CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1989 
Mr    STARK    Mr    Speaker,  it  is  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  about   the  financir>g  of  the   new 
Medicare  law 

Some  are  talking  about  repealing  it  or  de- 
laying it 

Do  the  Members  really  want  to  go  on 
record  for  repealing  1  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
long-term  care  benefits'?  For  repealing  the  ex- 
pansion to  150  days  of  skilled  nursing  home 
care'  For  repealing  the  expansion  of  home 
nursing  care?  For  repealing  the  unlimited  hos- 
pice benefif  For  repealing  the  beginning  of  a 
respite  care  benefif 

I  guarantee  that  a  vote  to  repeal  these  ben- 
efits IS  one  that  will  come  back  lo  haunt  many 
Members. 

Some  Memtiers  have  supported  repeal  of 
the  prescription  drug  benefit  because  they  say 
It  s  too  expensive  Great  logic.  If  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
provide  insurance  for.  then  they  say  let's  sur- 
render and  let  each  individual  senior  try  to 
cope  with  the  catastrophic  costs  of  drugs- 
drugs  which  can  cost  over  Si 0.000  a  year  per 
person 

As  we  grope  (or  a  way  to  pay  for  these  im- 
portant benefits,  I  think  Members  should  think 
long  and  hard  atK>ut  the  consequences  of 
voting  to  repeal  these  important  improvements 
in  Medicare 


MULTILATERAL  SANCTIONS 
AGAINST  SOUTH  AFRICA 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 


OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1989 
Mr  WOLPE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  a 
concurrent  resolution  similar  to  that  introduced 
in  the  other  body  This  resolution  is  a  sense  of 
Ckjngress  calling  on  the  United  States  to  ask 
industnal  democracies  and  other  trading  part- 
ners ot  South  Africa  to  join  in  the  sanctions 
that  the  United  States  has  implemented 
against  South  Afnca  According  to  a  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  report,  Japan, 
West  Germany.  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  together  account  for 
over  80  percent  of  the  trade  with  South  Afnca. 
As  the  resolution  points  <xit.  many  nations 
have  already  adopted  selected  economic 
sanctions  which  parallel  some  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  United  States.  But.  to  in- 
crease pressure  on  the  apartheid  regime  and 
prevent  South  Afnca  and  foreign  businessmen 
from  taking  advantage  of  United  States  sanc- 
tions. It  IS  necessary  to  enjoin  (xir  allies  and 
others  to  implement  all  of  the  existing  United 
States  sanctions 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  surface  the  situation  in 
South  Afnca  appears  to  be  very  fluid  Much 
has  tjeen  made,  for  example,  of  the  recent 
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meeting  between  President  P.W.  Botha  ancj 
lailed  A.N.C.  leader  Nelson  Mandela  at  the 
President's  residence.  Accounts  of  the  meet- 
ing  remain   very   sketchy;   but  the   possibility 
that  Mr  Botha's  efforts  are  motivated  by  ten- 
sion within  the  National  Party  remains  very 
high  Beneath  the  surlace,  however,  the  trage- 
dy of  apartheid  continues.  While  we  do  not 
hear  much  m  the  media  about  the  cunent  situ- 
ation in  South  Africa  because  of  press  censor- 
ship by  the  Government,  we  do  know  that  it  is 
very  bad   Fundamental  democratic  rights  that 
are  central  to  the  constitution  of  any  civilized 
society— detentions    and    restrictions    without 
trial  and  bans  on  the  right  to  assemble,  speak 
freely,    and    vote— remain    absent    in    South 
Africa.  Similarly,  the  racist  ideology  of  apart- 
heid continues  to  produce  astounding  eco- 
nomic   dispanties:    differences    in    mortality 
rates,    education    and    health    expenditures, 
income,  and  employment  rates  are  well  docu- 
mented and  profound.  Moreover,  disturbing  re- 
ports continue  to  surlace  about  secret  police 
and  white  vigilante  extra-legal  intimidation  and 
violence,  including  the  assassination  on  May 
1.  1989,  of  Prof    David  Webster.  In  addition, 
the  irresponsible  decision  in  Upington  on  May 
26,  1 989,  in  which  1 4  blacks  were  sentenced 
to  death  for  the  murder  of  a  black  police- 
man—even though  the  court  acknowledged 
that  only  1  man  had  committed  the  murder- 
continues  to  draw  the  outrage  of  International 
human  rights  organizations.  Most  of  all,  the 
Government  continues,   through   its  state  of 
emergency  and  secunty  legislation,  to  impose 
a    horrendous   system   of   racial   domination 
upon  the  maionty  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apart- 
heid  Act  of  1986  stated  that  the  United  States 
should  pursue  multilateral  International  agree- 
ments with  our  allies  and  other  countries  to 
eradicate  apartheid.  Yet  there  has  still  not 
been  significant  action  by  the  executive 
branch  to  implement  these  provisions.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  vetoed  two  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolutions  in  1987  and  1988  that 
would  have  imposed  sanctions  similar  to  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 
The  time  has  come  to  urge  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration to  take  decisive  action  to  encourage 
the  multilateralization  of  U.S.  sanctions. 

Mr  Speaker,  sanctions  implemented  by  the 
United  States  and  partially  adopted  by  many 
other  countnes  to  amplify  internal  economic 
and  political  pressures  for  fundamental 
change  are  working  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Afncan  Affairs.  Herman  J.  Cohen, 
acknowledged  last  month  that  'Sanctions 
have  had  a  positive  effect."  He  added. 

Sanctions  are  having  a  major  impact  on 
the  psychology  of  the  white  community. 
There  is  no  capital  inflow.  There  is  disin- 
vestment. People  worry  about  the  future. 

Leading  memtiers  of  the  white  minority  gov- 
ernment and  its  supporters  In  the  business 
community  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
sUte  of  South  Africa's  economy.  Including  the 
impact  of  external  sanctions.  Increasingly, 
they  are  saying  that  the  country  must  change 
Its  racial  policies  because  of  sanctions.  For 
example.  Or  Gerhard  de  Kock,  the  Governor 
of  the  Reserve  Bank,  stated  in  May: 

Our  economy  will  not  develop  to  anything 
like  its  true  potential,  and  the  authorities 
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will  not  get  the  economy  right,  unless  ade- 
quate progress  is  also  made  with  political 
and  constitutional  reform  •  •  *.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  the  political  situation  in  which 
South  Africa  finds  itself  in  the  world  today 
has  had.  and  will  continue  to  have,  adverse 
affects  on  the  economy. 

Furthermore,  a  wide  range  of  leaders  of  the 
South  African  antiapartheid  movement- 
church  leaders,  union  leaders,  and  political  ac- 
tivists who  are  recognized  and  supported  by 
the  vast  majority  of  black  South  Africans — 
continue  to  call  for  tough,  multilateral  sanc- 
tions. Most  prominently,  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu,  Rev.  Beyers  Naude,  Rev.  Alan  Boesak, 
and  a  delegation  of  the  United  Democratic 
Front  led  by  Mrs.  Albertlna  Sisulu  have  visited 
with  President  Bush  and  stressed  the  pivotal 
role  that  the  United  States  plays  In  the  inter- 
national effort  to  end  apartheid.  In  a  Capitol 
Hill  forum  on  May  17,  Beyers  Naude  said: 

The  one  country  in  a  decisive  position  to 
influence  the  situation  is  the  U.S.  Your 
intervention  is  critical.  You  can  exert  the 
moral  leadership  to  mobilize  world  action 
against  apartheid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  for  Introducing  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  47  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  support  the  same  measure. 
The  time  has  come  to  comply  with  the  biparti- 
san Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1 986  and  to  Implement  fully  Its  provisions. 


RADIATION  HEALTH  EFFECTS 
RESEARCH  AT  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ENERGY 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1989 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  Department  ot  Energy's  nuclear  weapons 
production  complex  Is  In  a  state  of  disarray. 
From  the  shutdowns  at  Savannah  River  and 
Fernald  to  the  recent  criminal  investigation  at 
Rocky  Flats,  the  past  Is  finally  starting  to 
catch  up  with  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Recently  Admiral  Watkins  said  that  a  "cul- 
ture of  production"  has  dominated  the  com- 
plex at  the  expense  of  health,  safety,  and  en- 
vironmental protection.  Perhaps  the  most  bla- 
tant example  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  De- 
partment's own  epidemiological  studies  pro- 
gram. 

For  t(X)  long,  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
kept  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
in  the  dark  about  the  health  hazards  involved 
in  producing  nuclear  weapons.  The  veil  of  se- 
crecy ttiat  the  DOE  has  maintained  over  epi- 
demiological Information  Is  not  ttiere  because 
of  national  security,  but  because  of  a  fear  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  Secretary  Watkin's  con- 
cern over  the  "culture  of  production"  in  the 
nuclear  weapons  production  complex.  Simply 
put,  health  and  safety  concerns  compete  with 
production  goals  and  production  wins  out 

The  fear  that  health  and  safety  concerns 
would  hamper  production  goals  has  made  the 
DOE'S  epidemiological  studies  program  use- 
less. Instead  of  using  ttwir  in-house  and  con- 
tractor studies  to  improve  safety  practices. 
DOE  often  quashed  studies  so  the  production 
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lines  wouldn't  be  shut  down.  In  1977,  for  ex- 
ample, contracted  researcf>ers  published  pre- 
liminary results  indicating  an  association  be- 
tween cancer  and  low-level  ionizing  radiation. 
However,  before  tfie  contractors  could  submit 
ttieir  final  report,  the  Department  of  Energy 
severed  the  contract.  Just  last  year.  In  a 
report  on  the  DOE's  handling  of  kidlne  Infor- 
mation at  the  Hanford  reservation  In  Washing- 
ton State,  the  GAO  concluded:  "DOE's  han- 
dling of  information  on  Iodine  129  detected  in 
Hanford  groundwater  was  dominated  by  a  pat- 
tern of  activity  that  generally  discouraged  dis- 
seminating the  informatk)n  within  and  outside 
the  agency."  The  report  goes  on  to  conclude, 
"This  pattem  of  activity  was  so  pervasive  that. 
In  GAO's  view,  DOE  might  never  have  publicly 
released  the  Information  if  the  NRC  through 
its  on-site  representative,  had  not  identified 
and  pursued  the  Issue."  Unfortunately,  the 
number  of  similar  cases  documented  over  the 
past  several  decades  makes  It  difficult  to  con- 
clude that  these  are  Isolated  events. 

The  problem  is  that  the  DOE  Is  the  fox 
guarding  the  chicken  coop.  DOE's  Inherent 
conflict  of  interest;  prcxjucing  nuclear  materi- 
als while  trying  to  ensure  the  safety  and 
health  of  plant  workers  and  the  public  Is  at 
the  root  of  the  problem.  Until  this  relationship 
ends  and  DOE  is  taken  out  of  the  health  re- 
search business,  the  DOE  will  still  be  able  to 
keep  its  problems  in  the  dark. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  Representative  Wyden  and  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  Senator  Wirth  on 
legislation  to  take  the  responsibility  for  health 
research  and  epidemiological  studies  away 
from  the  Department  of  Energy. 

In  sum,  the  legislation  would  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
[HHS]  the  authority— currently  held  by  DOE— 
to  conduct  health  and  safety  research  and  ep- 
idemiological studies  on  the  effects  of  radi- 
ation exposure  at  nuclear  weapons  productksn 
facilities.  In  essense,  while  assuring  ttie  priva- 
cy of  individual  DOE  employees,  the  legisla- 
tion would  allow  Independent  Government 
health  agencies  and  ttieir  contracted  re- 
searctiers  access  to  the  pooled  fiealth 
records  of  all  nuclear  weapons  workers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  legislation  would  create  a  nine- 
member  advisory  panel  consisting  of  DOE 
personnel,  labor  representatives  of  DOE  em- 
ployees, and  independent  public  health  pro- 
fessionals to  help  HHS  catalog  existing  data 
and  implement  future  studies.  In  my  view,  this 
proposal  would  serve  to  ensure  that  DOE  em- 
ployees and  the  public  at  large  are  kept  as  in- 
foriTied  and  up  to  date  as  possible  regarding 
the  possible  health  impacts  of  radiation  expo- 
sure. 

Next  year  I  plan  to  continue  looking  Into  the 
issue  of  DOE's  management  of  its  own  health 
research  and  epidemiological  studies  program. 
I  hope  at  that  time  we  can  also  examine  the 
role  that  toxic  chemicals  play  In  worker  and 
public  health  at  and  around  the  DOE's  nuclear 
facilities  and  broaden  the  scope  of  Vhe  legisla- 
tion to  include  toxics  within  it.  Union  and  labor 
leaders  have  raised  legitimate  concerns  about 
this  relatively  unexamined  issue  and  it  needs 
to  be  included  in  any  legislation  we  contem- 
plate concerning  healtii  and  safety  at  the 
DOE'S  facilities. 
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I  hope  that  next  year  we  can  ntove  ttiis  leg- 
islation on  the  fast  ti-ack  triat  it  deserves.  I  es- 
pecially woukj  like  to  work  closely  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Energy  and  Commerce,  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  Science  and  Technok)gy 
Committees  to  craft  a  bill  that  includes  all  of 
the  concerns  of  the  appropriate  committees. 

Considering  ttie  crisis  within  the  DOE  arxl 
the  magnitude  of  ttie  health  problems  associ- 
ated with  It,  It  is  crucial  ttiat  we  get  as  dear  a 
picture  from  health  research  and  epidemiologi- 
cal studies  as  we  can.  Seeing  tfiat  the  DOE 
cannot  currentiy  guarantee  this.  Congress 
must  act  on  this  issue,  if  not  this  year,  than 
next  year. 


SOVIETS  PLANNED  GEORGLA 
MASSACRE,  SAYS  GRIGORYANTS 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PENMSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  West  had 
little  problem  noticing — and  unanimously  con- 
demning— the  brutal  crushing  of  the  prodemo- 
cracy  movement  in  China  recently.  The  Chi- 
nese Govemment's  use  of  their  military  force, 
summary  justice,  and  propaganda  to  crack- 
down on  the  demonstrators  was  as  visible  as 
it  was  brutal.  But  the  Soviets,  In  early  April— 2 
months  t>efore  the  Chinese  crackdown — re- 
vealed In  their  actions  ttie  prototype  of  a  more 
polished,  stealthy,  and  elaborate  vehicle  \o 
break  the  back  of  disskjent  sentiment  and  the 
pluralistic  democratic  movement  within  their 
borders.  This  vehicle  for  oppression — fiekjed 
by  the  Soviets  on  April  8 — has  t)een  relatively 
misunderstood  or  gone  unnoticed  by  many  in 
the  West.  It  Is  clear  from  the  new  April  8 
Soviet  law  on  State  Crimes,  and  the  events  in 
Georgia  on  ttie  following  day— virtually  hidden 
from  the  Western  media — ttiat  a  hkMen 
agenda  Is  being  employed  by  Soviet  offkaal- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  an  arti- 
cle entitied  "Soviets  Planned  Georgia  Massa- 
cre, Says  Grigoryants"  by  Sergei  Grigoryants, 
editor  of  tfie  Soviet  Unk}n's  only  independent 
magazine,  Into  the  Record.  I  tfiink  thiis  article 
will  help  my  colleagues  better  understand  ttie 
relationship  between  ttie  new  Soviet  laws  and 
the  recent  brutal  crackdown  by  Soviet  troops 
In  Georgia: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times] 

Soviets  Planned  Georgia  Massacre.  Says 
Grigoryants 

(By  Martin  Sieff ) 

Prophets  usually  bring  hard  or  strange 
tidings  when  they  come  to  a  city.  Sergei 
Grigoryants  is  no  exception. 

The  April  9  massacre  of  human  rights  pro- 
testors in  Georgia  was  planned  to  provoke  a 
martial  law  takeover  of  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
told  a  news  conference  at  the  National  Press 
Club  June  8. 

"It  became  very  clear  a  few  days  ago  these 
events  were  not  accidental.  They  were  very 
well  planned."  he  said  at  the  conference,  or- 
ganized by  the  National  Freedom  Founda- 
tion. "At  4  a.m.  on  April  9,  the  central 
square  in  Tbilisi  was  surrounded  by  several 
units  of  special-forces  troops  flown  in  from 
Central  Russia. 
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In  the  ensuing  violence.  22  persons  died. 
4.000  were  Injured  and  an  unknown  number 
have  since  died  from  exposure  to  nerve  gas. 
he  said. 

"The  troops  were  not  trying  to  disperse 
the  crowd."  Mr.  Grlgoryants  said.  They 
first  surrounded  and  then  hounded  and 
squeezed  them  in  the  direction  of  the  State 
broadcasting  building  and  the  main  govern- 
ment building  in  the  square.  In  these  two 
buildings,  there  were  already  troops  armed 
with  submachine  guns  and  automatic  weap- 
ons." 

Par  higher  casualties  were  only  prevented 
by  local  Georgian  police.  "They  formed  a 
human  chain-link  to  prevent  the  crowds 
coming  up  against  these  buildings.  Several 
of  these  brave  policemen  paid  with  their 
lives,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Grlgoryants  listed  events  leading  up 
to  the  massacre  that  indicated  it  had  been 
planned. 

On  April  4,  five  days  earlier  all  of  the 
police  in  Tbilisi  were  disarmed. 

On  April  5.  a  Soviet  deputy  defense  minis 
ter  visited  Georgia. 

On  April  8,  the  day  before  the  massacre, 
the  Soviet  government  passed  a  new  law 
greatly  extending  terms  under  which  people 
could  be  convicted  for  up  to  three  years  for 
discrediting  any  Soviet  official. 

The  same  day  as  the  massacre,  an  ar- 
mored division  carried  out  unexpected  train 
ing  exercises  near  the  Latvian  capital  of 
Riga.  In  the  Estonian  cities  of  Tartu  and 
Tallinn,  tanks  appeared  in  force  m  the 
streets  the  same  day. 

Four  hours  after  the  massacre,  the  special 
troops  that  carried  it  out  were  evacuated 
from  Georgia. 

Six  hours  after  the  massacre,  a  telegram 
signed  by  Dzhumber  Padishvili.  first  secre 
lary  of  the  Georgian  Communist  Party,  was 
sent  to  Moscow,  describing  the  events  as  a 
riot  and  an  attempt  to  take  over  power  in 
Georgia. 

It  was  very  clear  that  this  plan  was 
worked  out  in  advance.  It  would  have  gone 
that  way  and  the  demonstrators  would  have 
been  blamed  if  the  police  had  not  inter 
fered."  Mr.  Grigoryants  says. 

"The  April  8  law  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  event,s 
in  "Georgia  as  planned  to  carry  out  a  crack- 
down and  possible  military  takeover  of  the 
whole  country.  But.  obviously,  the  murder 
of  innocent  women  could  not  be  presented 
as  a  malicious  attempt,  and  a  backpedaling 
took  place." 

If  the  plot  had  gone  according  to  plan. 
Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  would 
have  achieved  a  total  crackdown  on  demo 
cratic  and  national  movements  in  the  Soviet 
Union."  Mr.  Grigoryants  claims.  "Since  so- 
called  extremists  would  be  blamed  for  all 
the  problems,  Mr.  Gorbachev  could  contin 
ue  to  talk  about  glasnost  and  enjoy  all  the 
credits  he  gets  from  the  world." 

Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  spokesmen  insist 
that  he  did  not  know  in  advance  of  orders  to 
send  the  paramilitary  troops  commanded  by 
Col.  Gen  Igor  Rodinov  to  Tbilisi. 

Two  weeks  after  the  massacre  Roald  Sag 
deyev,  former  director  of  the  Soviet  space 
program  and  a  scientific  adviser  to  Mr.  Gor 
bachev.  strongly  hinted  at  a  Washington 
news  conference  that  conservative  Politburo 
members  Yegor  Llgachev  and  former  KGB 
Chairman  Viktor  Chebrikov  were  responsi 
ble  for  sending  the  paramilitary  force  to 
TbUlsi. 
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Mr  FISH  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  I970's  it  ap- 
peared that  democracy  around  the  world  was 
in  retreat.  Today,  however,  democracy  and 
tree  enterpnse  clearly  appear  to  be  moving 
f onward  throughout  the  world  I  am  proud  of 
the  role  of  the  National  Endowment  of  De- 
mocracy, a  nonprofit  organization  which  re- 
ceives congresstonal  funding,  in  aiding  de- 
mocracies 

I  insert  the  text  of  a  July  1 1  article  "Uncle 
Sam's  Drive  for  Democracy '  m  thie  Financial 
Times,  which  describes  the  NED 
[Prom  the  Financial  Times,  July  11,  1989] 
Uncle  Sam's  Drive  por  Democracy 
(By  Peter  Riddell) 
The     image     of     the     American     abroad 
preaching    the    virtues    of    democracy    and 
freedom  has  l>een  tarnished  since  the  'Viet- 
nam war.  'Yet  this  object  is  now  being  pur- 
sued   in   a   more   open   manner   by   a   little 
known  body  called  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

A  peculiarly  American  hybrid,  it  is  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  funded  by 
annual  Congressional  grants  and  run  by  a 
tward  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Democrat  and  Republican  parties,  unions 
and  business.  Its  inspiration  was  a  speech  in 
1982  in  London  by  then  President  Ronald 
Reagan  calling  for  a  commitment  to  assist 
democratic  development. 

The  endowment  operates  mainly  as  a 
grant  making  body.  About  three-quarters  of 
Its  money -nearly  $16m  in  the  current  fiscal 
year— IS  channelled  through  special  interna- 
tional offshoots  of  the  two  parties,  the 
Centre  for  International  Private  Enterprise 
<an  affiliate  of  the  US  Chamber  of  Com 
mercei  and  the  Free  Trade  Union  Institute 
I  set  up  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor/Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza 
tions). 

The  core  principles  are  that  grants  are  to 
assist  m  the  development  of  democracy  and 
all  are  publicly  disclosed.  In  almost  all  cases 
this  involves  working  with  independent 
local  groups  with  the  money  often  going  on 
basic  Items  like  office  equipment  and  prem- 
ises. 

Mr.  Carl  Gershman.  the  endowment's 
president,  denies  that  the  grants  are  a  more 
public  and  acceptable  extension  of  the  over- 
seas activities  of  U.S.  security  and  intelli- 
gence agencies  Any  such  connection  is 
strongly  denied,  though  the  endowment  has 
faced  controversy  over  grants  specifically 
earmarked  by  Congress  for  Nicaragua. 

In  totalitarian  societies  the  endowment's 
programmes  sustain  groups  supporting 
democratic  values  to  keep  the  flame  alive  ' 
In  communist  societies  this  has  involved 
backing  independent  groups  and  newspapers 
working  for  greater  openness  and  the  reviv 
al  of  civil  society-until  recently  often 
against  the  wishes  of  the  regime  and  via  un 
derground  and  emigr*  groups. 

In  countries  with  an  authoritarian  histo- 
ry, such  as  Haiti.  Chile  and  Paraguay,  the 
endowment  has  helped  those  working  for  a 
peaceful  democratic  transition.  In  newly  es- 
tablished democracies,  such  as  Argentina, 
the  Philippines  and  Guatemala,  the  endow- 
ment  has  tried   to  strengthen   the  institu 


tional  infrastructure  and  public  education 
on  democratic  procedures  to  help  create  a 
more  pluralist  society. 

As  this  list  implies.  Mr.  Gershman  sees  an 
evolving  process  as  countries  move  from  a 
closed  authoritarian  position  through  a 
transitional  phase  to  a  more  open  system. 

The  main  constituents  of  the  endowment 
each  have  a  different  role.  The  Democrats, 
who  have  long  had  an  international  pro- 
gramme, give  general  backing  to  democratic 
processes,  though  avoid  making  a  partisan 
commitment  t)etween  competing  groups. 
There  is  the  significant  exception  of  North- 
em  Ireland  where  the  Democrats  have  a 
long  standing  commitment  to  the  SDLP  as 
the  voice  of  non-violent  nationalism. 

The  Republicans,  however,  have  mainly 
backed  parties  with  a  close  ideological  link 
via  the  International  Democrat  Union  (to 
which  the  British  Conservatives  also 
belong). 

The  Centre  for  International  Private  En- 
terprise, like  the  other  bodies,  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  Latin  America  where 
there  is  the  basis  of  a  private  sector. 

Dr.  John  Sullivan,  its  programme  co-  or- 
dinator.  stresses  the  linked  roles  of  assisting 
in  the  opening  up  of  the  economic  system 
towards  the  free  market  and  in  strengthen- 
ing private  sector  groups.  Among  the  specif- 
ic projects  are  the  creation  of  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  help  for  information 
campaigns  to  advocate  deregulation  and  to 
spread  entrepreneurial  values,  the  training 
I  in  Mexico)  of  economics  and  finance  jour- 
nalists, and  of  management. 

The  Free  Trade  Union  Institute  has  a 
longer  pedigree  via  the  existing  widespread 
international  connections  of  the  AFL-CIO 
with  its  40  offices  worldwide.  The  largest 
part  of  its  money  goes  to  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  It  provides  training  and  direct  as- 
sistance for  the  development  of  unions,  cov- 
ering, for  example,  organizational  methods 
and  health  and  safety  procedures. 

The  rapid  pace  of  change  in  Eastern 
Europe  has  provided  big  new  opportunities. 
Solidarity  in  Poland  already  receives  $1.3m 
via  the  Free  Trade  Union  Institute,  which 
now  wants  to  help  develop  its  organisation 
and  trade  union  functions  to  match  its  new 
legal  status.  Ms.  Eugenia  Kemble.  who  runs 
the  institute,  stresses  that  each  of  the 
grants  does  only  what  local  leaders  want,  so 
there  is  no  sense  of  outside  interference. 
Separately,  affiliated  AFL/CIO  unions  are 
becoming  involved  with  their  Polish  coun- 
terparts. 

The  Centre  for  International  Private  En- 
terprise has  been  in  discussions  in  Poland  to 
provide  advice  and  basic  help.  In  Hungary, 
the  centre  is  considering  help  for  a  course 
on  enterpreneurshlp  at  Karl  Marx  Universi- 
ty, where  President  Bush  speaks  on 
Wednesday,  a  symbolic  indicator  of  the 
changes. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  impact  of  these 
efforts  compared  with  underlying  indige- 
nous trends.  Yet  the  presence  of  foreign  ob- 
server teams  organised  by  the  Democrats' 
institute  may  have  helped  in  various  transi- 
tions, noUbly  in  the  Philippines  in  1986. 
The  State  Department  regards  the  endow- 
ment as  a  useful  caUlyst  In  association  with 
local  groups. 

All  involved  see  a  worldwide  movement  in 
the  direction  of  political  pluralism  and  free 
markets.  Mr.  Gershman  notes  that  in  the 
mid-1970's  democracy  was  in  retreat  in 
many  regions  such  as  Latin  America;  this 
has  been  reversed,  not  only  in  that  region 
but  in  Pakistan  and  parts  of  Asia.  But,  as 
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this  summer's  events  In  China  and  Panama 
have  shown,  the  process  is  not  irreversible. 


USHEALTH  BILL  SETS  NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE  CAP  AS  TRADE 
TO  SECURE  HEALTH  AND 
LONG-TERM  CARE  PROTEC- 
TION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  USHealth  Program 
Act  (H.R.  2980)— a  major  reform  bill  providing 
basic  health  and  king-term  care  benefits  for 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  age  or  iiKome. 
The  bill  covers  primary,  acute  and  long-term 
care  and  has  special  safeguards  for  catasro- 
phic  illnesses.  As  a  tradeoff  to  secure  this 
protection,  USHealth  sets  a  national  health 
and  long-term  care  expenditure  cap. 

Even  In  this  time  of  tight  budgets,  Congress 
needs  to  take  on  this  rrrost  diffrcult  issue.  The 
House  Ckjmmittee  on  Aging  has  held  major 
hearings  documenting  two  critical  access  defi- 
ciences.  First  is  the  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans without  any  health  insurance  coverage— 
31  to  37  million  people  are  uninsured. 

The  fundamental  right  of  every  American  to 
access  necessary  health  care  can  no  longer 
be  denied.  We  will  no  longer  ignore  the  31  to 
37  million  fellow  Americans  lacking  insurance 
for  either  basic  or  catastrophic  health  care. 
USHealth,  building  on  the  foundation  of  ttie 
existing  Medicare  Program,  ensures  that  all 
Americans  are  entitled  to  basic  and  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  protection. 

The  second  great  deficiency  is  underin- 
suance,  inadequate  coverage  for  primary, 
acute,  and  long-term  care.  Young  families  are 
mere  and  more  likely  to  be  working  for  em- 
ployers who  provide  only  minimal  coverage. 
Over  200  million  Americans  are  without  long- 
term  care  protection — be  it  public  or  private — 
and  are  at  major  risk  of  financial  disaster 
when  hit  by  a  catastrophic,  chronk;  illness. 

Americans  find  it  unacceptable  that  those 
underinsured  for  kjng-term  care  not  only  face 
the  tragedy  of  severe  long-term  care  illness, 
but  face  a  second  tragedy— a  financial  disas- 
ter striking  both  young  and  old.  We  can  no 
longer  ignore  our  Natkjn's  need  for  protection 
from  and  thus  coverage  for  long-term  care 
costs.  USHealth  is  a  urilque  plan  which  solves 
the  problem  of  the  200  million  underinsured 
Americans  by  offering  comprehensive,  flexible, 
managed,  and  cost-capped  long-term  care 
coverage  for  all  Americans. 

We  are  facing  a  serious  crisis  in  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  system  because  of  incom- 
plete access  to  care  and  increasing  costs  of 
care.  Soaring  health  care  costs  in  ttie  current 
system  threaten  ttie  American  people's  ability 
to  pay  for  desperately  needed  health  care. 
USHealth  contains  costs  better  than  the  cur- 
rent system,  saves  money  for  the  American 
people,  and  still  provides  protection  for  the 
uninsured  and  underinsured. 

If  enacted,  USHealth— a  comprehensive, 
natkxial  health  plan— guarantees  thiat  all 
Americans  will  have  access  to  necessary 
health  and  long-term  care.  Not  only  would 
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USHealth  existing  financial  barriers  to  health 
care,  but  it  would  slow  the  Natk^n's  escalating 
health  care  costs  and  improve  health  care 
quality.  Compared  to  other  comprehensive  ap- 
proaches, USHealth  woukj  take  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  imposing  a  health  and  long- 
term  care  expenditure  cap  at  12  percent  of 
the  gross  natronal  product. 

WitlKMJt  such  an  approach,  the  Nation's 
health  expenditures  are  projected  to  reach  as 
high  as  15  percent  of  the  GNP  by  the  year 
2000.  Yet,  despite  this  enormous  natk>nal  in- 
vestment, we  would  still  not  have  resolved  the 
crisis  facing  people  with  catastrophk:  Illness 
and  people  without  adequate  health  insurance 
protection.  Setting  a  national  health  and  long- 
term  care  expenditure  cap  is  a  fair  tradeoff  to 
secure  compehensive  protection  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  compared  to  other  comprehensive  ap- 
proaches, USHealth  has  a  carefully  articulated 
system  for  provkJing  long-term  care  protec- 
tion. In  this  bill,  long-term  care  expenditures 
are  capped  at  1.1  percent  of  GNP.  Long-term 
care  tienefits  are  managed  through  a  care 
management  system  whk:h  ensures  that 
beneficiaries  receive  the  care  they  need  and 
that  taxpayers  wHI  not  face  increases  in  costs 
beyond  increases  in  their  ability  to  pay.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill's  long-term  care  benefits  are 
flexible  to  best  match  beneficiary  needs  and 
promote  beneficiary  independence. 

USHealth  brings  at)out  critically  needed  im- 
provements without  disrupting  the  essential 
professional  and  personal  relationship  be- 
tween irxJividual  patients  and  their  health  care 
provklers.  Further,  USHealth  creates  a  special 
partnership  ¥with  the  Nation's  insurance  indus- 
try which  protects  the  financial  viability  of 
tliose  companies  while  ensuring  comprehen- 
sive coverage  for  every  American. 

Though  some  argue  for  piecemeal  or  partial 
solutk>ns  to  these  problems.  Congress  should 
support  a  comprehensive  solution.  USHealth 
is  one  such  solution.  Since  a  broad-based 
problem  exists,  only  a  broad-based  solution 
will  provide  the  full  health  and  long-term  care 
protection  whk;h  Americans  desperately  re- 
quire. Other  comprehensive  approaches  have 
been  proposed  recently,  but  all  fall  short  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  shortage  of  options 
for  dealing  with  this  broad  and  tragk:  problem. 
However,  it  Is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
all  funding  comes  from  the  same  source,  the 
pockets  of  the  American  people,  even  though 
payment  may  be  made  through  premiums, 
out-of-pocket,  deferred  wages— through  em- 
ployers— or  taxes.  The  criteria  for  selecting  a 
particular  solutk>n  should  be  solely  on  what  is 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  way  to  use  the 
American  people's  dollars  to  meet  the  Ameri- 
can people's  health  and  long-term  care 
needs. 

Given  the  forces  of  change  and  the  Inequi- 
ties of  access,  the  101st  Congress  should 
make  the  commitment  to  protect  the  unin- 
sured and  underinsured.  The  risk  to  the  uni- 
sured  and  underinsured  is  great  and  grows 
daily.  High  and  rapidly  rising  health  costs  are 
hitting  Americans  of  all  ages.  If  not  controlled 
soon,  health  costs  will  outdistance  everyone's 
ability  to  pay  for  needed  health  care.  We  no 
longer  can  afford  not  to  act. 
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This  Nation  can  prevent  the  finarxaal  disas- 
ter of  catastrophic  acute  arxl  kxig-term  ill- 
nesses if  it  has  the  political  will.  H  America 
firxte  ttie  will  to  take  on  this  IMation's  cata- 
strophic health  crisis,  viable  options  do  exist.  I 
am  introducing  my  USHealth  Act  to  give 
Americans  such  an  optk)n. 

Today  we  must  begin  our  journey  toward  a 
healthy,  productive,  and  caring  America 
USHealth,  by  incorporating  state-of-tl>e-aft  ap- 
proaches for  a  health  system,  embodies  our 
Nation's  commitment  toward  buikling  a  truly 
American  Health  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  summary  materi- 
als describing  the  USHealth  Act  into  the 
Record: 

The  USHealth  Act:  Am  Americak  Health 
Plan  (H.R.  2980) 

BILL  SUMMARY 

USHealth.  The  "USHealth  Act,"  using 
the  existing  Medicare  program  as  the  foun- 
dation, is  designed  to  control  health  and 
long-term  care  costs  for  all  Americans 
whether  they  l>e  individuals,  employers  or 
government;  to  maintain  quality  care  for  all 
providers  and  patients;  and  to  ensure  finan- 
cial access  to  health  and  long-term  care  and 
prevent  financial  disaster  resulting  from 
catastrophic  illness  for  all  Americans. 

Cost  Containment.  The  health  care  cost 
containment  program  covers  all  services  and 
patients.  The  cost  containment  provisions 
include  paying  aU  health  care  providers  pro- 
spectively where  payments  are  developed  in 
consultation  with  providers.  Further  in- 
creases are  limited  to  increases  in  the  per 
capita  GNP.  States  may  set  up  alternative 
payment  programs. 

Cost  sharing  of  20  percent  for  health  and 
skilled  long-term  care  and  25  percent  for 
non-skilled  long-term  care  is  required,  but 
only  up  to  the  catastrophic  limits  descril>ed 
below.  Cost  sharing  is  optional  for  qualified 
HMOs.  The  poor  (under  100  percent  of  pov- 
erty) and  those  spending  down  into  poverty 
are  exempt  from  any  cost  sharing  which 
prevents  access  to  needed  care. 

The  ceiling  on  total  U.S.  health  costs  is  12 
percent  of  GNP  under  USHealth.  Included 
under  that  ceiling  is  a  ceiling  on  total  long 
term  care  costs  set  at  1.1  percent  of  GNP  in- 
dexed to  changes  in  severity,  AOL  (assist- 
ance with  daily  living)  levels  and  cognitive 
impairment  levels. 

Access.  Financial  access  is  ensured  by 
making  every  citizen  and  permanent  resi- 
dent eligible. 

Benefits.  Beneficiaries  are  protected  from 
the  cost  of  catastrophic  illness.  Their  finan- 
cial risk  is  limited  to  paying  coinsurance  as 
follows:  a.  up  to  a  maximum  $600/person/ 
year,  they  pay  20%  of  health  care,  skilled 
nursing  home  and  home  health  costs,  and  b. 
up  to  a  maximum  $1,000 /person/ year,  they 
pay  25%  of  long  t«rm  care  costs.  Both 
"maximums"  are  indexed  to  per  capital 
growth  in  GNP. 

The  l>asic  and  long  term  care  t>enefit8 
package  includes  standard  Medicare  covered 
services  as  well  as  the  following:  inpatient 
hospital  and  inpatient  phychiatric  hospital 
services,  medical  and  other  health  services, 
comprehensive  outpatient  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility services,  health  care  services  of  a  med- 
ical care  access  facility  (Effective  1/1/90), 
extended  care  and  nursing  facility  services, 
skilled  home  health  services,  hospice,  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  rehabilitation,  outpa- 
tient mental  health  (including  community 
mental  health  centers  and  state-authorized 
services  provided  by  a  clinical  psychologist. 
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clinical  social  worker,  or  psychiatric  nurse 
specialist).  In  addition  to  the  services  tradi- 
tionally covered  by  Medicare,  medical  and 
other  health  services  are  expanded  to  in- 
clude nurse  practitioner  and  clinical  nurse 
specialist  services  (Effective   1/1/90).  early 
periodic  screening/diagnosis/ treatment   for 
those  under  age  21.  family  planning  (indi 
viduals  of  child-bearing  age),  private  duty 
nursing  services,  physical  therapy,  occupa 
tional    therapy,    speech-language    therapy 
pathology,  audiology.  and  other  medical  or 
remedial  care  recognized  under  State  law 
and  specified   by   the   USHealth   program. 
Dental  (including  dentures)  and  eyeglasses 
are  added  before  the  year  2000  unless  total 
USHealth  exijenditures  would  excess  12  per 
cent  of  GNP.  As  under  Medicare,  prescrip- 
tion drugs  are  covered  but  the  annual  de 
ductible  is  reduced  to  »100.  USHealth  also 
covers  physical  checkups,  health  screenmK. 
immunizations,  health  risk  reduction,  and 
other  preventive  services. 

More  sp)eciflcally.  long  term  care  (LTCi 
benefits  are  covered  for  chronically  ill  indi 
viduals  (at  least  2  age-appropriate  ADLs  or 
similar  level  of  cognitive  impairment).  Long 
term  care  benefits  include:   Care  manage 
ment  services,  nursing  care,  services  of  a 
homemaker/home     health     aide,     medical 
social  services,  medical  supplies,  physical 
occupational/speech/respiratory /corrective 
therapy,  patient  and  caregiver  education 
training/counseling,  day  health  care,  respite 
care  (minimum  of  120  hours/year  if  eligi 
ble),  nursing  facility  services  (as  under  the 
current    Medicaid    program),    and    limited 
transportation.  Other  long  term  care  serv- 
ices, including  personal  care,  may  be  covered 
if    authorized    by    the    care    management 
agency  and  if  total  costs  do  not  exceed  ex- 
pected cost. 

Quality.  The  current  Medicare  quality  as- 
surance system,  including  Peer  Review  Or 
ganizations  (PRO),  is  upgraded  to  place  at 
least  as  much  emphasis  on  quality  assur 
ance  as  on  cost  containment,  cover  all 
health  care  providers  and  consumers,  cover 
all  health  services  (hospital,  physician, 
nursing  home,  home  health),  set  up  a  na 
tional  Council  on  Quality  Assurance,  add 
Consumer  Boards  to  PROs.  establish  a  pa 
lient  bill  of  rights  and  create  an  ombuds- 
man program.  States  have  the  option  to  de- 
velop their  own  qualified  quality  assurance 
system.  Quality  assurance  is  also  addressed 
by  federal  HMO  qualification. 

Administration.  The  program  Is  entitled 
■USHealth"  and  managed  by  the  USHealth 
Administration  (replaces  the  current  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration)  which  is  in 
dependent  and  off -budget.  Most  bill  process- 
ing and  review  will  be  provided  through  con 
tracts  with  private  Insurance  companies. 

Financing.  Health  care  cost  increases  will 
closely  match  increases  in  per  capita  GNP 
approximating  the  Nation's  ability  to  pay 
The  provisions  to  ensure  financial  access  for 
all  Americans  are  financed  as  follows:  the 
savings  generated  by  Indexed  prospective 
payment  and  capitation,  beneficiary  cost- 
sharing.  an  expanded  cigarette  tax.  exten 
sion  of  the  Medicare  payroll  tax  to  all  in 
comes,  a  premium  paid  by  the  elderly  (ap- 
proximating the  "Medicare  premiums"),  an 
employer  tax  based  on  compensation.  State 
revenues  covering  V4  the  cost  of  the  poor, 
and  a  surcharge  on  corporate  and  individual 
income  taxes  sufficient  for  the  solvency  of 
USHealth. 

Transition  and  System-Building  Provi- 
sions. During  the  interim  period  between 
enactment  of  USHealth  and  1994  (the  first 
year  of  full  implementation),  the  bill  makes 
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several  changes  which  provide  interim  pro- 
tection (e.g..  extending  Medicaid  to  cover 
the  poor),  and  set  up  the  transition  to 
USHealth  (e.g..  developing  rural  and  mental 
health  care  resources). 

Medicaid  Expansion.  Over  a  three-year 
period.  Medicaid  protection  is  expanded  to 
cover  all  persons  with  income  at  or  below 
the  Federal  poverty  level. 

Private  Insurance  Deduction.  Small  busi- 
ne.sses  and  self-employed  individuals  are  al 
lowed    to    deduct    the    total    cost    of    their 
health  insurance. 

Rural  Health  Care  Development.  Several 
provisions  improve  health  care  in  rural 
areas  by  improving  payment  to  rural  health 
care  providers,  covering  cost  of  Medical 
Care  Access  Facilities  (MedCAFi,  authoriz- 
ing a  rural  health  services  block  grant, 
grants  to  develop  medical  practices,  and  en- 
suring that  menial  health  services  reach 
rural  areas. 

Direct  Reimbursement  of  Nurse  Special- 
ists. As  in  the  previous  section  for  Medi 
care 'USHealth.  nurse  practitioners  and 
nurse  specialists  are  covered  by  Medicaid. 

Health  Care  Personnel  Development.  In 
order  to  better  assure  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriate health  care  personnel,  the  bill  ex 
pands  the  National  Health  Service  Corps, 
establishes  a  Rural  and  Urban  Health  As- 
sistance scholarship  and  loan  repayment 
program,  provides  training  funds  and  ex- 
pands the  Area  Health  Education  Centers. 

Mental  Health  Care  Development.  Several 
provusions  are  designed  to  improve  mental 
health  care  by  funding  research  and  demon- 
stration projects,  upgrading  quality  assur- 
ance and  program  effectiveness  review  and 
methodologies,  requiring  Medicaid  coverage 
of  mental  health  care,  changing  the  provi- 
sion ensuring  appropriate  mental  health 
care  in  nursmg  homes. 

Alzheimer's  Assistance  Development. 
With  respect  to  Alzheimer's  the  bill  creates 
and  authorizes  funding  for  State  Alzhei- 
mer's programs.  It  also  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  se'eral  actions  to  assure  ade- 
quate payment,  quality  of  care  and  access 
for  Alzheimer'.s  patients 

Conununily  and  Migrant  Health  Centers 
Expansion.  As  one  way  to  reach  under- 
served  populations,  the  bill  expands  funding 
for  community  and  migrant  health  centers 
by  10  percent. 

Comparison  or  USHealth  Program  Act 
With  Current  Health  Care 

The  USHealth  Program  Act  takes  the 
Medicare  law  and  amends  it  in  a  way  that 
expands  Medicare  to  cover  all  Americans  for 
the  full  range  of  health  and  long  term  care. 
The  Act  also  contains  a  number  of  transi- 
tion provisions  to  phase  in  USHealth. 

eligibility 
USHealth 
All  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  residents 
are  eligible  for  and  covered  by  USHealth. 

For  coverage  beyond  USHealth.  private 
insurance  available  through  employer  or 
through  individual  purchase. 

Current 
Medicare  limited  to  elderly  and  disabled. 
Medicaid  limited  to  part  of  poor,  elderly, 
and  disabled.  Private  insurance  available 
through  employer  or  through  individual 
purchase  (except  for  uninsurable).  Over  37 
million  people  are  uninsured  and  over  200 
million  awe  underinsured  for  long  term  care 
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enrollment 
USHealth 

Enrollment  through  Social  Security  of- 
fices. Other  locations  will  likely  be  used  as 
well.  May  allow  option  for  enrollment  by 
mail. 

Added  cost  of  enrollment  by  Social  Securi 
ty  is  paid  for  out  of  USHealth  trust  fund. 

Initial  enrollment  and  entitlement  begins 
January  1,  1994. 

Current 
Mixed  model  of  enrollment.  Individuals 
enroll  for  private  insurance  through  place 
of  employment  or  insurance  company.  Med- 
icaid eligible  individuals  enroll  through 
State  and  county  government.  Medicare  eli- 
gible individuals  enroll  through  Social  Secu- 
rity offices. 

DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

USHealth 

Like  current  system  with  mix  of  public 
and  private  providers;  HMOs  (Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations)  eligible  for  100  per- 
cent of  average  cost  as  long  as  they  provide 
full  coverage  including  long  term  care. 
Current 

Mixed  model  of  public  and  private  health 
care  providers  with  some  growth  in  HMOs 
and  ambulatory  care. 

BENEFITS 

USHealth 

The  health  and  long  term  care  package  in- 
cludes standard  Medicare  covered  services 
as  well  as  the  following:  inpatient  hospital 
and  inpatient  psychiatric  hospital  services; 
medical  and  other  health  services;  compre- 
hensive outpatient  rehabilitation  facility 
services;  MedCAF  services;  extended  care 
and  nursing  facility  services;  skilled  home 
health  services;  hospice;  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  rehabilitation;  outpatient  mental 
health;  services  of  clinical  psychologist,  clin- 
ical social  worker,  clinical  nurse  specialists, 
nurse  practitioners:  EPSDT;  family  plan- 
ning; private  duty  nursing;  physical,  occupa- 
tional, speech-language  therapy;  audiology; 
physical  checkup)s.  screening,  immuniza- 
tions, health  risk  reduction  and  preventive 
services;  prescription  drugs  ($100  deducti- 
ble) and  other  medical  and  remedial  care 
recognized  under  State  law  and  specified  by 
USHealth.  Dental  care  and  eyeglasses  cov- 
ered no  later  than  year  2000. 

Long  term  care  is  covered  for  chronically 
ill  individual  as  follows:  care  management 
services;  nursing  care;  services  of  a  home- 
maker/ home  health  aide;  medical  social 
services;  physical,  occupational,  speech,  res- 
piratory and  corrective  therapy;  medical 
supplies;  patient  and  caregiver  education; 
day  health  care;  respite  care:  nursing  facili- 
ty services  (as  under  Medicaid);  limited 
transportation;  and  other  personal  care  if 
authorized  and  within  expected  cost  target. 

Current 
Mixed  model  based  on  type  of  coverage. 
Private  insurance  covers  most  acute  care 
with  deductibles  and  coinsurance  but 
seldom  covers  long  term  care.  Medicaid  gen- 
erally covers  acute  and  long  term  care  with- 
out deductibles  and  coinsurance.  Medicare 
generally  covers  acute  care  with  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  but  does  not  cover  services 
such  as  prevention,  dental  care,  and  long 
term  care. 

QUALITY  ASSURANCZ 

USHealth 
Upgrades  and  expands  quality  assurance 
system  to  cover  all  patienU  and  services,  in- 
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eluding  ambulatory  care,  care  management 
and  home  care  services. 

Establishes  a  health  and  long  term  care 
ombudsman. 

Consumer  role  is  expanded  through  con- 
sumer advisory  board  and  hot-line. 

Establishes  National  Council  on  Quality 
Assurance. 

Secretary  of  DHHS  provides  annual  re- 
ports on  impact  of  cost  containment  on 
access,  cost  and  quality. 

Current 

Mostly  targets  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  Very  little  external  QA  for  ambula- 
tory or  home  care. 

Virtually  no  consumer  Involvement  or 
access. 

No  overall  resF>onsibillty  for  quality  assur- 
ance for  nongoverrmiental  beneficiaries. 

Very  little  Investment  in  improving  QA 
methods.  Very  little  data  available  on 
impact  of  policy  decisions  on  quality. 

SERVICE  PAYMENT  AND  COST  CONTAINMENT 

USHealth 

single  payer  for  everyone  for  all  services. 

Overall  national  expenditure  cap  on 
health  and  long  term  care  of  12%  of  GNP 
and  on  long  term  care  of  1.1%  of  GNP. 

Use  prospectively  set  fees  (DRGs  for  hos- 
pital care  and  non-DRGs  for  non-hospital 
care)  for  all  care.  Prospectively  set  fees 
should  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  re- 
spective provider  group  and  should  incorpo- 
rate adjustments  to  account  for  patient  dif- 
ferences and  higher  quality  providers.  In- 
creases In  the  fees  are  limited  to  increases  in 
per  capita  GNP.  For  hospitals,  capital  pay- 
ments are  made  through  a  DRG  specific 
add-on  to  the  DRG  payment. 

Encourage  payment  by  HMO  type  capita- 
tion plan  with  HMOs  getting  100%  of  aver- 
age cost  for  enroUees. 

Provides  for  direct  reimbursement  of  psy- 
chologists, clinical  social  workers,  nurse 
practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  specialists. 

Payments  serve  as  full  payment  to  provid- 
ers with  no  balanced  billing  allowed. 

States  have  option  of  a  State  alternative 
payment  program  with  limited  start-up 
funding  and  a  limited  share  of  Federal  sav- 
ings. 

Beneficiaries  pay  coinsurance  but  are  pro- 
tected from  catastrophic  costs  as  follows: 

a.  20  percent  of  health,  and  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  and  home  health  costs  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $600  per  person  per  year  (in- 
dexed to  per  capita  GNP),  and 

b.  25  percent  of  non-skilled  nursing  home 
and  home  health  costs  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,000  per  person  per  year  (indexed  to  per 
capita  GNP). 

Payment  handled  by  insurance  companies 
acting  as  carriers  and  intermediaries. 

Utilization  review  of  all  services  by  con- 
tract carriers  and  PROs. 
Current 

Multiple  payers  including  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid, private  Insurers. 

Different  payers  for  different  services  use 
somewhat  different  payment  models,  includ- 
ing fee  for  service,  cost-based  reimburse- 
ment, prospective  payment  and  capitation. 
Payers  using  more  and  more  similar  meth- 
ods in  recent  years. 

Very  limited  direct  reimbursement  of  non- 
physlclan  health  professionals. 

Payment  handled  by  insurance  companies 
and  fiscal  intermediaries  for  Medicare,  con- 
tract companies  (e.g..  Insurance  companies) 
for  Medicaid,  and  insurance  companies  for 
employers  and  Individuals. 

No  overall  cap  on  total  health  and  long 
term  care  costs. 
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Mixture  of  utilization  review,  payment 
freezes,  fee  schedules,  competitive  bidding, 
hospital  DRGs,  capitation. 

States  have  little  cost  containment  role 
except  for  a)  the  Medicaid  program  and  b) 
hospital  payment  regulation  in  several 
States. 

Medicare  beneficiaries  protected  from  the 
cost  of  catastrophic  illness,  but  pay  coinsur- 
ance. Privately  insured  have  varied  protec- 
tion from  cost  of  catastrophic  illness.  Medic- 
aid beneficiaries  protected  from  virtually  all 
costs. 

FINANCING 

USHealth 

Beneficiary  cost-sharing  subject  to  cata- 
strophic limits. 

Savings  from  holding  cost  increases  down 
to  per  capita  GNP  growth. 

"Medicare  payroll  tax"  expanded  to  cover 
all  ln<»me  levels. 

A  premium  for  those  over  age  65  approxi- 
mating the  cost  of  the  "Medicare  Part  B 
premium  payment"  which  may  be  waived 
for  elderly  below  poverty  level.  Medicare 
catastrophic  premiums  and  "surtax"  are 
phased  out. 

An  employer  tax  on  employee  compensa- 
tion utilizing  a  f)ercentage  which  reflects 
the  aggregate  amount  which  employers  are 
paying  under  the  current  system  for  em- 
ployee and  retiree  benefits. 

Cigarette  excise  tax  is  raised  by  16t  and 
indexed  to  per  capita  GNP. 

State  contribution  equal  on  average  to  '/z 
cost  of  the  poor  (everyone  under  poverty 
level).  I*ayment  formula  is  as  follows:  (total 
cost  of  poor)  X  i  X  (State  population/ 
U.S.  population)  x  (State  (>er  capita 
income/UJS.  per  capita  income). 

Elarmarked  surcharge  on  all  corporate  and 
personal  income  taxes  equal  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the 
USHealth  Trust  Fund. 

Revenues  are  placed  in  USHealth  Pro- 
gram Trust  Fund. 

Current 
Mixed  financing  for  iminsured  by  charity; 
for  private  insurance  by  employers,  employ- 
ees, and  individuals;  for  Medicare  by  premi- 
ums, federal  payroll  taxes  and  general  reve- 
nues: and  for  Medicaid  by  federal  general 
revenues  and  state  general  revenues. 


OWNER- WORKERS  ARE 
WINNERS 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  free  en- 
terprise, our  engine  of  progress,  is  cjependent 
on  a  general  acceptance  of  and  respect  for 
property  rights.  Historians,  economists,  and 
philosophers  alike  attribute  the  economic 
strength  and  stability  of  the  United  States  to 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  private  property 
and  free  enterprise.  Although  ttiere  has 
always  been  widiespread  property  ownership, 
ttie  average  citizen  has  not  participated  in 
ownership  of  the  country's  corporations.  Other 
than  relatively  recent  ESOP  laws,  voluntary  fi- 
nancial mechanisms  designed  to  increase 
widespread  access  to  capital  owT>ership  have 
been  absent  from  our  system.  The  vast  major- 
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Ity  of  Americans  canrwt  afford  capital  owrwr- 
ship,  since  American  workers  do  not  own; 
they  owe.  As  a  result  many  American  workers 
feel  detached  and  disenchanted  not  only  from 
the  economic  decisionmaking  by  corporate 
America  but  from  the  American  politk^l  proc- 
ess as  a  wtx>le.  Private  and  public  sector 
ESOP's  make  partk:ipatx>n  In  our  system  pos- 
sible for  ttKtse  individuals  who  historically 
have  lacked  access  to  capital  and  credit.  By 
expanding  private  ownership  of  both  property 
and  capital,  we  can  broaden  and  secure  the 
base  of  freedom  while  bolstering  ecorx>mic 
growth.  Employee  stock  ownership  plans  are 
effec^tive  tools  in  achieving  that  goal. 

Employee  owners  approach  their  fibs  with 
a  far  different  attitude  than  most  working 
people.  They  feel  personally  responsible, 
loyal,  hard  working,  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  their  company,  more  coricemed 
about  productivity  and  teamwork.  This,  in  turn, 
creates  a  productive  sense  of  teamwork  be- 
tween management — wtw  are  actually  other 
working  people — and  nonmanagement  em- 
ployees. Increasing  the  level  of  employee 
ownership  will  help  make  America  a  richer, 
more  competitive  country  by  empowering 
working  people  with  the  rights  and  responsit>il- 
ities  of  ownership  giving  them  incentives  they 
never  had  as  hourly  employees. 

In  the  United  States  today,  1  percent  of  ttie 
populatk)n  owns  50  percent  of  all  directly  hekj 
U.S.  stock.  It  is  time  to  cut  more  people  in  on 
the  actkxi.  The  ESOP  is  a  financing  tool  that 
serves  as  an  iricentive  for  companies  and  cor- 
porations to  structure  their  firtances  so  that 
employees  gain  an  ownership  stake  in  the 
company  f<x  whk:h  they  work.  When  property 
designed  and  impienriented,  the  ESOP  is  a 
capital  credit  devk:e  which  uses  a  corpora- 
tion's credit  and  future  profits  to  enable  em- 
ployees to  buy  into  a  sizable  ownership  share 
of  the  company.  This  is  often  done  in  conjunc- 
ture with  asset  acquisition  arni  corporate  ex- 
pansion. 

The  ESOP  channels  capital  credit  to  corpo- 
rations through  an  emptoyee  trust.  The  kMns 
are  subject  to  the  same  prudent  standards 
and  corporate  guarantees  as  direct  toans.  The 
loan  funds  are  then  used  to  purchase  stock 
for  the  workers.  The  k>an  itself  is  repaki  with 
corporate  earnings.  The  ESOP  alkylates  stock 
to  the  accounts  of  indivkjual  employees  as  a 
block  of  shares  earned  that  is,  the  company 
contributes  cash  out  of  pretax  profits  to  tfie 
trust.  The  cash,  which  is  treated  as  a  tax-de- 
ductible empkiyee  benefit,  is  used  to  repay 
the  stock  acquisitkyi  toan.  Traditional  corpo- 
rate leverage  credit  akjs  ttie  existing  owners 
of  the  company.  The  ESOP  uses  a  corpora- 
tkMi's  credit  to  convert  its  workers  into 
owners. 

The  problem  with  American  capitalism,  Sen- 
atcx  Long  orx:e  observed,  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  erKXjgh  capitalists.  In  an  artk:le 
that  appeared  in  ttie  f^lew  York  Times,  Louis 
Kelso— the  founder  of  the  emptoyee  stock 
ownership  plan — demonstrates  how  Ameri- 
cans can  be  given  greater  access  to  capital 
credit  through  the  use  of  ESOP's.  I  ask  that  it 
be  reprinted  into  ttie  Recx}ro. 
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CORPORATK  PERgSTHOIICA— Why  OwNE» 
WORKXKS  AmX  WlITIfKRS 

<By  Louis  O.  Kelao  and  Patricia  Hetter 

Kelao) 
In   19«7.   rive  hooded  robbers  In   Miami. 
Fla..  relieved  William  M.  du  Pont  and  his 
wile  of  their  <1.S  million  Russian  coin  col 
lection   at   gunpoint.   One   of   the    robbers 
paused  long  enough  to  ask  Mr.  du  Pont. 
Why  don't   you  make  your  living   like  a 
normal  person?"  When  Mr.  du  Pont  asked 
what    was    normal,    the    gunman    replied 
Working   to  earn  a  living   like   everyone 
else." 

As  a  seventh  or  eighth  generation  of  what 
we  call  capital  workers,"  Mr.  Du  Pont  must 
have  smiled  at  this  naive  view.  But  our  na 
tional  economic  policy  still  revolves  around 
the  idea  that  every  able-bodied  persons 
income  problems  can  be  solved  through 
jobs.  Capital  employment— ownership  that 
Is— remains  unrecognized  as  an  equally  le 
gittmate  way  to  earn  a  living. 

Capital  workers  have  access  to  credit 
Credit  enables  a  borrower  to  buy  a  capital 
asset,  like  a  company,  and  pay  back  the  loan 
out  of  the  purchased  company's  own  earn 
ings.  Historically  the  rich  have  monopolized 
credit— and  the  rewards  that  go  with  it.  The 
result:  5  percent  of  American  families  own 
nearly  all  of  the  economy's  nonresidential 
productive  assets,  with  most  ownership  con 
centrated  in  the  top  2  percent. 

To  become  more  competitive  and  maintain 
employment  levels,  the  overall  economy 
needs  massive  capital  Investment.  But  with 
out  a  change  in  economic  policy  and  phllos 
ophy.  our  high-tech  future  will  not  be 
owned  by  working  people  but  by  the  same  5 
percent  of  families  that  already  own  our  ex 
isting  low-tech  capital. 

Why  can't  American  workers  use  credit  to 
buy  new  and  existing  capital  assets— espe- 
cially those  of  companies  In  the  process  of 
automating  production  and  eliminating 
jobs? 

The  reason  is  that  economists  and  bankers 
still  decree  that  capital  ownership  must  be 
acquired  only  through  heroic  feats  of  un 
derconsimiption— which  they  call  savings 
Only  by  holding  a  pool  of  savings,  these 
conventionally  minded  t>ankers  say.  can 
lenders  be  insured  against  the  risk  that  a 
newly  acquired  company  will  fail  to  earn 
enough  to  repay  its  takeover  cost.  But  who 
in  America  has  unencumbered  savings  of 
the  requisite  magnitude  to  purchase  those 
companies?  Only  the  already  well  cap! 
talized— the  already  rich. 

In  conventional  finance,  savings  are  put 
up  as  a  kind  of  performance  bond.  If  a  new 
factory,  say.  does  not  produce  enough 
income  to  pay  off  its  debts,  the  lenders  may 
foreclose  and  take  the  company's  savings. 

But  protecting  against  a  possible  failure  to 
repay  Is  really  a  risk-management  problem 
that  should  be  handled  with  commercial  In 
surance.  not  savings.  Savings,  after  all,  are 
only  a  type  of  self- insurance  plan,  which,  in 
our  view,  is  obsolete.  It  does  not  broaden 
capital  ownership  as  technological  change 
transforms  industry  from  labor  intensive  to 
capital  intensive.  Instead,  It  concentrates 
ownership. 

The  employee  stock  ownership  plan- 
known  as  an  ESOP— was  invented  to  democ 
rattze  access  to  capital  credit.  In  human 
terms.  It  is  a  financing  device  that  gradually 
traiuforms  labor  workers  into  capital  work 
ers.  It  does  this  by  making  a  corporation's 
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credit  available  to  the  employees  who  then 
use  It  to  buy  stock  In  the  company.  The 
earnings  of  the  company  itself  are  used  to 
pay  for  the  stock.  The  company  s  reward 
from  an  ESOP -in  adaition  to  a  motivated 
work  force  of  worker /owners— Is  the  low 
cost  financing  of  its  own  capital  needs. 

But  most  economists  have  not  caught  up 
with  this  new  economic  reality.  In  fact, 
most  economists  still  refer  to  the  wages  of 
capital  as  'unearned  Income.".  The  Infer- 
ence is  that  only  labor  work  is  legitimately 
productive  Capital  workers,  in  this  view,  are 
freeloaders  on  labor's  work.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  official  Marxian  socialist  posi 
tlon.  But.  strangely,  it  is  also  endorsed  by 
such  capitalist  enterprises  as  Citibank, 
which  once  even  used  that  idea  as  the  basis 
of  an  advertisement 

Labor  workers  and  their  unions  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  confused— especially  when 
they  are  asked  to  help  finance  moderniza- 
tion by  accepting  wage  cuts.  These  wage 
cuts  often  help  outsiders  take  over  these 
companies. 

Our  economy  is  now  well  into  an  era  of 
unprecedented  technological  change.  Under 
such  code  names  as  computer-Integrated 
manufacturing.  "  production  is  being  reorga- 
nized around  technologies  designed  specifi- 
cally for  automated  processes. 

Computer  pioneer  Adam  Osborne  calls  it 
the  microelectronics  industrial  revolution." 
He  predicts  that  Its  impact  will  rival  that  of 
the  first  Industrial  revolution,  wiping  out 
perhaps  half  of  all  jobs— blue  and  white 
collar  alike  in  the  industrial  world  today. 
Without  adequate  planning.  "  he  warned. 
■  we  could  be  heading  for  a  time  of  anguish 
and  chaos.' 

But  the  ESOP  method  of  financing  en 
ables  our  nation  to  deal  with  technological 
change  rationally  and  painlessly— person  by 
person,  corporation  by  corporation,  industry 
by  industry -as  capital  input  displaces  labor 
Input  across  the  board. 

Moving  from  labor  worker  to  combined 
labor  worker  and  capital  worker  Is  a  transi- 
tion essential  to  a  private-property,  free- 
market  economy  whose  destiny  is  Inexora- 
bly bound  to  technological  progress.  This 
solves  both  the  individual's  problem  of  earn 
Ing  a  good  living  and  the  economy's  problem 
of  maintaining  mass  production  and  pur- 
chasing power. 

Relying  upon  a  job  to  provide  an  income 
once  worked  for  most  Americans.  It  still 
does  for  many,  at  least  until  they  reach  re- 
tirement or  are  dismissed  from  those  )obs. 
But  to  earn  a  good  living  as  long  as  they 
live,  people  must  now  supplement  their 
labor  employment  with  capital  ownership. 
Bringing  atwut  this  long  overdue  transition 
is  government's  most  urgent  task. 

When  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  observed  that 
"the  rich  are  different  from  us,"  Ernest 
Hemingway  retorted.  "Yes.  they  have  more 
money." 

But  this  celebrated  riposte  throws  no  light 
on  the  great  divide  between  the  very  rich 
and  even  such  extraordinarily  talented 
middle  class  outsiders  as  Fitzgerald  and 
Hemingway.  Had  the  latter  known  the 
secret  of  wealth,  he  might  have  replied: 
Yes.  Scott,  they  have  access  to  caplUl 
credit.  " 


July  21  1989 

FURTHER  STUDY  NEEDED  ON 
WASTE  DISPOSAL  REGULATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1989 

Mr  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  bnng  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  situation  concerning  pro- 
posed regulations  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  which  would  regulate  the 
amount  of  toxic  matenals  in  sewage  sludge 
The  regulations  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
municipal  waste  officials  and  engineers,  ex- 
cessive and  detnmental  to  trie  efforts  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  waste  disposal. 

Presently,  many  communities  all  over  the 
cocintry  have  developed  compost  plants, 
which  transform  waste  sludge  into  a  fertilizer 
alternative  This  has  a  twofold  effect:  It  is  eco- 
nomical, as  the  community  is  able  to  sell  the 
fertilizer,  and  it  solves  the  problem  of  waste 
disposal. 

The  EPA's  regulations  are  faulty  in  that  they 
were  based  on  hundreds  of  technical  errors 
that  will  inflict  unbearable  cost  to  communities 
like  Hamilton,  OH.  Hamilton  presently  is  oper- 
ating a  $12  million  compost  plant  which  would 
be  profoundly  affected  by  the  proposed  regu- 
lations 

The  EPA  IS  accepting  comments  on  the 
rules  until  August  7,  and  the  rules  are  not  ex- 
pected to  take  effect  until  1991. 

Regulating  environmental  activity  is  certainly 
a  necessary  duty,  yet  regulations  that  are  so 
widely  criticized  in  the  professional  community 
must  be  reviewed  thoroughly  to  gauge  all  pos- 
sible ramifications.  These  communities  are 
making  a  viable  attempt  at  the  safest  possible 
resolution  to  the  waste  disposal  question,  but 
the  EPA  IS  regulating  away  the  answers. 

This  issue  of  proposed  regulations  will 
affect  facets  of  the  waste  disposal  system  all 
over  the  country  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  look  closely  at  this  situation  that 
will  certainly  affect  communities  in  many  of 
our  distncts. 


July  24,  1989 


SAY  NO  TO  B-2  CUTBACKS— THE 
B-2  IS  VITAL  FOR  DETERRENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr  DORNAN  of  Calrtomla.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  began  debate  on  the  fiscal  year  1990  DOD 
authohzation  bill.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  published  in 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology.  I  urge 
you  to  consider  the  points  that  are  made 
therein  and  support  the  administration  by 
voting  against  ill-bmed  cutbacks  for  the  B-2 
strategic  bomt)er. 

Preserve  thi  B-2  Option 
Congress  faces  an  agonizing  decision  this 
week  when  the  Fiscal  1990  Defense  authori- 
zation bills  come  up  for  debate  on  the  House 
and  Senate  floors.  The  central  issue  in  these 
debates    will    be    the    affordability    of   the 


USAF/Northrop  B-2  stealth  bomber.  The 
crucial  questions  are: 

Is  the  B-2  worth  its  unprecedented  cost? 

Can  the  U.S.  afford  It? 

Does  the  B-2  show  promise  for  perform- 
ing Its  mission? 

Should  it  t>e  funded  for  another  year  of 
full-scale  development  and  flight  testing 
and  low  rate  production? 

The  answer  to  all  of  the  above  is  yes,  with 
qualifications. 

To  support  the  B-2  solely  on  the  basis  of 
its  technological  innovativeness,  as  revolu- 
tionary as  that  may  be,  would  be  simplistic. 
But  to  dismiss  lightly  the  quantum  leap  the 
B-2  represents  in  advanced  aerodynamic 
design,  flight  control  systems,  low  observ- 
able technology  (stealth),  materials  and 
manufacturing  processes  is  unacceptable. 

Northrop  and  Air  Force  officials  close  to 
the  B-2  development  program  were  ecstatic 
last  week  following  the  No.  1  aircraft's  first 
flight,  not  only  because  it  sOenced  ill-in- 
formed naysayers  who  insisted  the  flying 
wing  would  not  fly.  They  were  elated  that 
the  aircraft's  performance  and  handling 
characteristics,  in  the  first  limited  look  al- 
lowed during  the  2-hr.  maiden  flight,  closely 
matched  computerized  and  simulated  pro- 
jections. In  specific  areas,  the  handling 
qualities,  a  crucial  issue  in  such  an  innova- 
tive design,  exceeded  preflight  predictions. 
This  does  not  prove  that  the  B-2  design  is 
either  valid  or  without  flaws.  That  will 
come  only  after  the  B-2  is  subjected  to  a 
painstaking  flight  test  program. 

COMPOUNDING  THE  LOSS 

Having  come  this  far  with  the  B-2  and 
having  invested  over  $22  billion  in  the  re- 
search and  development  and  facilities  por- 
tions of  the  project,  it  would  t>e  a  colossal 
waste  to  cancel  the  program.  The  cost  of 
closing  out  the  canceled  contracts  could  well 
double  the  sunk  Investment,  compounding 
the  loss  with  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

U.S.  Air  Force  champions  of  the  B-2  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  Northrop,  find  themselves 
increasingly  under  fire  by  Congress  for 
what  is  characterized  as  ruiuiway  program 
costs.  The  precise  cost  of  the  B-2  program 
should  shock  no  one  on  the  Hill.  Members 
of  all  of  the  pertinent  oversight  committees 
have  been  informed  fully  on  program  deci- 
sions affecting  overall  B-2  costs,  and  in  fact, 
have  played  a  role  in  schedule  stretchouts 
that  have  boosted  those  costs.  They  also 
have  been  able  to  track  Northrop's  control 
of  B-2  imlt  flyaway  costs— a  letter  measure 
of  the  company's  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  managing  this  cutting-edge-of-tech- 
nology  program. 

Calculating  the  B-2's  unit  price  by  divid- 
ing the  total  projected  program  cost  by  the 
132  planned  production  aircraft  produces  a 
whopping  figure  of  $530  million  each.  But 
this  is  not  a  valid  measure  of  B-2  unit  costs, 
never  mind  whether  one  uses  1981  base  year 
dollars,  current  year  dollars  or  then-year— 
now  through  1999— dollars. 

The  B-2  effort  is  crucial  to  the  D-S.'s  tech- 
nological base,  as  well  as  its  future  military 
capability.  A  major  portion  of  the  research 
and  development  and  industrialization  costs, 
if  only  for  accounting  purposes,  should  be 
written  off  as  an  investment  In  national  ca- 
pabUities.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
B-2  program  should  be  continued. 

ECONOmr  AT  STAKE 

Congress  must  approach  the  debates  this 
week  as  deadly  serious.  The  viability  of  the 
U.S."s  deterrence  into  the  next  century  is 
intertwined  with  the  B-2.  The  VJS.  economy 
also  is  at  stake  and  any  decision  to  under- 
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write  a  potentially  bank-breaking  project 
caimot  be  taken  lightly. 

Modem  politicans  molded  by  the  dictates 
of  the  electronic  news  medium  have  become 
conditioned  to  responding  to  the  weightiest 
of  issues  with  30-sec.  "sound  bites,"  which 
often  as  not  reinforce  their  shallow  images. 
The  U.S.'s  future  defense  posture  is  at 
stake,  as  are  other  compelling  social  and 
economic  issues.  These  deserve  the  fullest 
and  most  serious  attention  legislators  can 
muster. 

To  label  the  B-2  a  "turkey"  or  to  dismiss 
its  development  as  a  costly  boondoggle  is  de- 
meaning and  insulting— to  those  mouthing 
such  inanities,  rather  than  to  the  B-2  itself 
or  the  thousands  whose  dedicated  labor 
brought  this  technological  masterpiece  into 
being. 

Congress'  final  analysis  may  be,  however, 
that  the  B-2  is  a  masterpiece  the  U.S. 
cannot  afford  to  produce.  We  feel  it  is  a 
masterpiece  the  U.S.  carmot  afford  NOT  to 
produce,  and  we  endorse  initatives  by  Sen. 
Sam  Nurrn  and  Rep.  Les  Aspin  that  support 
Defense  Secretary  Richard  Cheney's  Fiscal 
1990  budget  plan  to  preserve  the  B-2  option 
for  a  least  another  year. 

Cheney  took  a  hard  look  at  the  B-2  pro- 
gram earlier  this  year  after  having  raised  a 
"red  flag"  of  concern  that  it  was  too  costly 
and  improperly  managed.  He  changed  his 
mind  after  an  inspection  of  Northrop's  B-2 
facility  and  briefings  by  program  officials. 
His  change  of  heart  appears  sincere  and 
should  be  sustained  by  Congress.  This  will 
allow  time  for  the  flight  performance  dem- 
onstrations needed  to  prove  that  the  B-2 
meets  its  mission  requirement.  Meanwhile, 
the  Air  Force  must  get  its  act  together  and 
present  Congress  with  a  viable  B-2  mission 
scenario. 

As  Congress  faces  its  crucial  B-2  decision, 
it  has  to  debate  the  issue  thoroughly.  It  will 
not  be  an  easy  decision,  given  the  compel- 
ling needs  to  combat  the  drug  scourge,  sal- 
vage the  U.S.'s  ailing  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry and  clean  up  its  deteriorating  envi- 
ronment. But  the  issue  must  t>e  faced  and 
the  answer  on  B-2  must  be  yes.— Donald  E. 
Pink. 


HEALTH  WASTE 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  17,  1989, 
issue  of  HealthWeek  includes  an  excellent 
edKorial  on  what  a  terrible  waste  occurs  in  our 
Nation's  health  sperxling.  The  scandals  in 
Medicare  and  health  spending  easily  match 
the  waste  in  weapons  spending— they  just  are 
not  as  well  known. 
Two  Rdk>rts.  One  MEssAcr  Fitnds  Wasted 

In  one  week  at  the  end  of  last  month,  two 
government  bodies  received  reports  that  fo- 
cused attention  on  America's  priorities  in 
1989. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  congressional  com- 
mittee learned  that  the  Pentagon  has  spent 
$22  billion  so  far  on  the  B-2  airplane,  the 
Stealth  Bomber.  This  information  came  in 
the  context  of  an  appropriations  request  for 
$8  billion  more  each  year  for  the  next  five 
years.  The  planes  now  are  projected  to  cost 
$500  million  apiece,  and  maybe  more. 

In  Alameda  County  Calif.,  medical  ethicist 
John  Golenski,  who  Is  the  subject  of  this 
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issue's  Insider  Interview,  told  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  that  he  could  not 
advise  them  on  assigning  priorities  to  health 
care  services  for  the  medically  Indigent  be- 
cause the  system  was  already  hopelessly  un- 
derfunded. He  pointed  to  numerous  "horror 
stories"  in  the  county's  system  that  denied 
basic  services. 

Usually,  when  comparisons  between  social 
spending  and  military  spending  are  made, 
protests  arise  on  two  points:  One,  we  need  a 
strong  defense  for  our  national  security  and, 
two,  health  care  spending  has  been  rising 
faster  than  the  overall  rate  of  inflation  and 
as  a  percentage  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

That  is  fair  enough,  but  it  really  begs  the 
question.  What  is  wrong  with  our  defense 
system  is  also  wrong  with  our  health 
system:  Neither  is  well-managed.  Both 
waste  tremendous  resources  on  programs  of 
dubious  merit  and  both  are  heavily  influ- 
enced by  well -organized  lobbies. 

As  a  result,  terrible  inequities  have  arisen, 
as  both  systems  increasingly  can't  meet  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  our  society.  We 
aren't  getting  what  we  are  paying  for. 

Rationing  health  care  for  the  poor  is  a 
cop-out.  There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the 
system  to  pay  for  a  basic  level  of  services  for 
everyone  but  only  if  we  are  willing  to 
manage  the  resources  fairly.  Singling  out 
Medicaid  for  rationing  is  invidious  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  class,  race  and  age. 

But  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  health 
system  that  is  fair  and  efficient,  just  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  fair  and  efficient  defense 
system. 

Getting  rid  of  waste  in  health  care  comes 
down  to  curbing  unnecessary  medical  proce- 
dures. As  many  as  one-third  of  medical 
treatments  are  not  only  unnecessary  but 
may  be  harmful.  The  waste  is  fueled  by  per- 
vasive conflicts  of  interest,  as  physicians 
compete  for  more  patients  and  refer  them 
to  institutions  in  which  the  doctors  have  an 
economic  interest. 

It  is  not  unlike  the  defense  system,  as  the 
weapons  procurement  scandal  proved. 

A  great  nation  must  renew  its  institutions 
if  it  wishes  to  stay  great.  We  cannot  take 
our  health  and  security  for  granted  any 
longer. 

Bad  management,  bad  policies  and  simple 
greed  are  making  scapegoats  of  the  poor, 
and  fools  of  the  rest  of  us. 


CATASTROPHIC  CARE  REVIEW 


HON.  ELIZABETH  J.  PATTERSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1. 
1988,  former  President  Reagan  signed  into 
law  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
of  1988.  This  legislation  was  the  result  of  an 
initiative  proposed  by  Mr.  Reagan,  formulated 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
help  protect  the  32  nullion  Medicare  benefka- 
aries  In  this  country  from  the  tremendous  ex- 
penses of  catastrophic  illnesses. 

Among  other  things,  this  legislation  provides 
new  or  expanded  Medicare  coverage  for  pre- 
scription drugs,  hospital  fees,  and  outpatient 
costs.  Without  this  bill,  a  Medicare  beneficiary 
couk]  spend  his  or  her  life's  savings  on  a 
sudden,  devastating  illness. 
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While  I  support  legislation  that  protects 
senior  citizens.  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  future  effects  of  this  legislation  on  senior 
citizens.  For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  that  delays 
furtf)er  implementation  of  the  catastrophic 
care  law  for  1  year,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spousal  impovenshment  provision  which  is 
scheduled  to  become  effective  later  this  year 
All  benefits  scheduled  to  take  effect  after 
1989  and  the  collection  of  the  supplemental 
prerrvum  should  be  irKluded  in  tf>e  delay  while 
Congress  reviews  tfie  law  Ber^efits  that  have 
already  gone  into  effect  such  as  unlimited 
hospital  care  coverage,  hospice  care,  and  ex 
panded  skilled  nursing  home  coverage  should 
not  be  affected 

Delaying  further  implementation  of  the  cata- 
strophic care  law  will  grve  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  funding  mechanism 
through  public  heanngs.  It  is  important  that 
tf>e  Congress  carefully  review  the  finarKing  ol 
the  law  to  determine  what,  if  any,  changes 
need  to  be  made  in  the  law  to  ensure  that  the 
needs  of  senior  citizens  are  truly  being  met 
without  unduly  burdening  them  financially  The 
intent  of  the  catastrophic  care  legislation  was 
to  protect  senior  citizens  and  disabled  Amen- 
cans  and  help  alleviate  their  medical  ex 
penses.  We  must  make  sure  that  further  im- 
plementation of  this  law  does  not  undermine 
our  intent  or  serve  ottier  purposes 


GAO     STUDY     SHOWS     THAT     A 
CIGARETTE     EXCISE     TAX     IN 
CREASE    WILL    REDUCE    TEEN 
AGE  SMOKING 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OK  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1989 

Mr  ANDREWS.  Mr  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
enthusiastically  anrxiuncing  a  report  prepared 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  at  my 
request.  I  asked  the  GAO  to  examine  the  ef- 
fects of  teenage  smoking  and  the  effects  of 
an  increased  cigarette  excise  tax.  With  this 
study  I  wanted  to  find  a  way  to  prevent  the 
growing  numlier  of  our  teenagers  who 
become  addicted  to  nicotine  and  to  find  a  way 
to  prevent  the  tragic  number  of  premature 
deaths. 

GAO  has  found  that  irKreasing  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes  will  stop  teens  from  smoking 
This  point  IS  no  longer  debatat)le  Raising  the 
excise  tax  tjy  a  quarter  a  pack  will  stop  at 
least  500,000  teenagers  from  smoking  For 
every  four  teenagers  who  quite  smoking,  one 
premature  death  can  be  prevented. 

We  can  no  kmger  tolerate  the  large  numlaer 
of  young  sirvjkers  About  1  of  every  6  teen- 
agers snx)kes  cigarettes.  And  the  numbers 
are  nsing.  In  the  latest  Gallup  youth  survey. 
13  percent  of  younger  teens  said  ttiey  had 
srrxjked  in  tf>e  preceding  week,  a  3  point  in- 
crease since  1 987 

In  Vhe  100th  Congress  and  again  m  the 
101st  Congress.  I  introduced  the  Smoking 
Cost  Recovery  and  Education  Act.  H  R  718 
In  an  effort  to  control  ttie  loog-'e«^  effects  of 
smoking,  my  bill  increases  the  cigarette  excise 
tax  by  a  quarter  a  pack.  The  25-cent  increase 
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will  raise  $4  4  billion  in  revenue  in  1  year  and 
a  total  of  $21  8  billion  over  5  years. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  revenue  collected  by 
my  bill  will  be  used  to  offset  the  estimated 
$22  billion  smoking-related  health  care  costs 
each  year  The  remaining  10  percent  wll  set 
up  an  education  and  counteradvertising  cam- 
paign aimed  at  youth 

Higher  cigarette  pnces  directly  affect  the 
pockets  of  our  teenage  smokers  Because 
most  teenagers  have  less  disposable  income, 
they  will  be  more  sensitive  to  higher  priced 
cigarettes  If  they  buy  fewer  cigarettes,  they 
smoke  less 

The  current  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  is 
worth  half  ol  its  1951  value.  Then  the  ciga- 
rette excise  tax  was  8  cents  Today  that  1951 
tax  would  have  to  be  increased  nearly  fivefold 
to  38  cents  to  ad|ust  for  inflation.  We  must 
raise  the  excise  tax  substantially  to  make  up 
lor  the  loss  in  value. 

The  future  of  our  children  and  our  country  is 
at  stake  Each  year.  1  million  young  people 
start  smoking — that's  atKjut  3,000  every  single 
day  The  GAO  study  also  states  that  high 
school  seniors  who  smoke  are  more  often 
female  and  white  Half  of  the  41-  to  65-year- 
old  smokers  surveyed  in  1980  by  the  Office  ot 
Smoke  and  Health  started  smoking  before  the 
age  of  1 8  and  they  have  never  quit.  This  infor- 
mation shows  us  clearly  how  smoking  is  ad- 
dictive 

In  1988  the  Surgeon  General  labeled  smok 
ing  as  an  addictive  habit  Adolescents  are 
generally  unaware  of  the  nicotine  addiction 
that  develops  when  experimenting  with  as  few 
as  three  packs  of  cigarettes.  We  must  start  at 
an  earlier  age  to  educate  our  children  about 
the  health  risks  of  tobacco  use.  We  need  to 
educate  our  teenagers  at)out  how  smoking 
jeopardizes  their  health  and  our  health. 

Persistent  smoking  wreaks  havoc  on  the 
health  of  both  the  smoker  and  nonsmoker  A 
young  smoker  significantly  increases  his  or 
her  nsk  of  developing  symptoms  to  diseases 
that  usually  appear  in  adulthood— lung  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  strokes  More  females  are 
now  dying  of  lung  cancer  than  breast  cancer 
About  390.000  deaths  occurred  in  1985  due 
to  high  incidence  of  smoking  habits 

Smokers  also  put  the  public  health  at  nsk 
Nonsmokers  inhale  secondhand  smoke  As  a 
result,  nonsmokers  become  much  more  sus- 
ceptible to  cancer  and  other  smoking-related 
diseases  Close  to  50.000  deaths  have  result- 
ed from  nonsmokers  inhaling  smoke  passive- 
ly 

I  have  long  been  a  strong  proponent  of  re- 
ducing the  high  number  of  totjacco  users  in 
our  country  I  initiated  the  Tobacco  Use  in 
America  Conference  in  Houston  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Surgeon  General's  first 
report  on  smoking  The  Congressional  Task 
Force  on  Tobacco  and  Health,  on  which  I 
serve,  evolved  from  the  Houston  conference 
as  a  way  to  focus  on  the  public  policy  issues 
surrounding  the  use  of  tobacco  products 

We  must  make  a  long  term  commitment  to 
our  teenagers  who  do  not  understand  how 
smoking  endangers  their  welfare  and  our  wel- 
fare The  GAO  report  concludes  that  we  can 
discourage  teens  from  smoking  and  prevent 
the  increasing  number  of  cigarette  addictions 
by  raising  cigarette  excise  taxes  Teenagers 
will   stop  smoking  if  we  raise  the  cigarette 
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excise  tax.  Join  me  in  supporting  the  Smoking 
Recovery  and  Education  Act.  H.R.  718.  and 
the  lives  of  our  youth. 


CHINA  UNREST 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1989 
Mr  DeWINE  Mr  Speaker,  although  news 
from  China  no  longer  dominates  the  front 
pages,  the  situation  m  Beijing,  in  Shanghai, 
and  throughout  China  is  hardly  business  as 
usual  Thousands  are  reported  to  have  been 
arrested— students,  professionals,  and  labor- 
ers alike.  Dissidents  are  beaten  and  forced  to 
confess  on  national  television.  The  Chinese 
Government  is  using  the  big  lie  technique  with 
fnghtening  effectiveness.  By  clinging  to  the 
fantasy  that  hooligans  and  njffians  were 
behind  the  protests  and  no  civilians  were 
killed  in  Tiananmen  Square.  China  has  cre- 
ated martyrs  ot  the  soldiers  who  were  also 
killed  in  the  June  4  massacre. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  been  the  single 
most  effective  United  States  presence  in 
China.  Under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances— constant  jamming,  the  expulsion  of 
VGA's  Beijing  bureau  chief,  and  a  staff  deci- 
mated by  SE  Service,  VOA,  is  a  lifeline  for 
tens  of  millions  of  listeners.  VOA  has  ably  rep- 
resented the  finest  ideals  of  truth  and  democ- 
racy to  the  Chinese  people.  Through  careful, 
balanced  journalism,  VOA  has  kept  the  Chi- 
nese people  informed  of  events  in  their  own 
country  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  of  the 
world's  condemnation  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's brutal  crackdown.  As  VOA  Director 
Dick  Carlson  told  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recently,  it  is  times  such  as  these  when 
accurate  information  becomes  the  most 
sought-atter,  the  most  expensive,  and  ulti- 
mately, to  the  authonties,  the  most  dangerous 
commodity 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  congratulating  Mr.  Carlson 
and  his  staff  for  their  inspired  leadership. 


PUERTO  RICOS  PLEBISCITE 
CONTINUES  TO  DRAW  INTER- 
NATIONAL ATTENTION 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

or  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  24.  1989 

Mr  FUSTER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  I  had  ex- 
plained before  in  another  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  Puerto  Rk;o  continues 
to  receive  intematkjnal  attention  as  the  politi- 
cal status  plebiscite  bills  are  considered  in  the 
Congress  Hearings  on  these  bills— which 
would  offer  voters  in  Puerto  Rico  a  choice  be- 
tween statehood,  independence,  or  an  en- 
hancement of  tfie  existing  commonwealth 
status— have  been  concluded  in  the  Senate 
and  should  be  held  in  the  House  sometime  in 
September 

I  should  now  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
my   colleagues   an   article  on   the   plebiscite 
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which  appeared  in  the  San  Juan  daily  news- 
paper, El  Mundo,  of  July  19,  1969.  It  quotes 
Jos6  Francisco  Pena  G6mez,  vice  president 
for  Latin  America  of  the  Socialist  International, 
who  urged  in  Caracas,  Venezueia  that  the 
United  States  Government  adopt  what  he 
called  a  more  discreet  position  toward  the 
plebiscite.  One  need  not  agree  with  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Socialist  International  but 
one  should  realize  that  any  change  in  Puerto 
Rico's  politcal  status  should  also  be  seen 
within  the  Latin  American  context  We  should 
all  be  aware  that  there  is  a  Latin  American  di- 
mension to  this  issue. 

Mr.  Pei^a  G6mez,  in  calling  for  wtiat  he 
termed  discretion,  was  reacting  to  the  position 
adopted  by  President  Bush  and  his  adminis- 
tration, favoring  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President,  of  course,  has  the 
nght  to  favor  one  political  status  option  over 
another  but  at  hearings  on  ttie  plebiscite 
before  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  July  11-14,  this  prefer- 
ence for  statehood  seemingly  and  regretfully 
affected  witnesses  from  the  administration 
who  testified. 

In  several  cases,  they  simply  were  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  requested  alternative  strategies 
for  all  three  options.  Indeed,  this  lack  of  pre- 
paredness by  the  administration  in  defining 
the  alternatives  for  the  voters  of  Puerto  Rico 
was  vigorously  critcized  last  week  in  editorials 
In  the  New  'Vork  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

These  are  extracts  from  the  July  19  article 
in  El  Mundo,  attributed  to  the  Spanish  news 
agency,  EFE,  in  Caracas,  Venezuela: 

Pena  GOmez  reaffirmed  his  position 
against  Puerto  Rlco  becoming  the  51st  state 
of  the  United  States  and  he  restated  his 
support  for  the  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional favors  free  determination  of  the 
island  and  that  "It  is  not  going  to  agree  with 
Puerto  Rico  l)ecoming  a  North  American 
sUte  if  this  decision  is  not  a  consequence  of 
a  free,  sovereign  act  expressing  the  will  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people." 

We  cannot  accept  that  a  Latin  American 
nation  which  shares  our  culture,  language 
and  traditions  and  which  for  more  than  a 
century  has  bravely  preserved  its  historical 
and  cultural  roots  l)ecomes  a  North  Ameri- 
can state,  he  added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  eariier,  one  need  not 
agree  with  such  statements  but  they  do  in  fact 
represent  the  thinking  in  certain  circies  of  the 
Internatkjnal  commuruty.  Siniilar  thoughts  as 
those  of  Mr.  Pefta  G6fnez  were  also  articulat- 
ed in  the  July  21  edition  of  another  San  Juan 
daily  newspaper,  El  Vocero,  by  the  President 
of  Venezuela,  Carios  Andres  Perez,  who  was 
quoted  by  EFE  as  saying  the  issue  of  Puerto 
Rico's  political  status  could  be  taken  before 
the  United  Natksns  Decotonization  Committee. 

Obviousiy,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  Puerto 
Rico's  political  status  is  one  of  major  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  3.5  million  American  citi- 
zens in  Puerto  Rk»  but  also  to  policymakers 
In  Washington  and  even  to  the  world  commu- 
nity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  seriously 
and  objectively  upon  this  matter  when  the 
Puerto  Rican  plebiscite  issue  becomes  a  part 
of  the  legislative  process  in  this  body. 
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SAUDI  ARABIA  YESTERDAY  AND 
TODAY 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
Washingtontans  and  visitors  to  this  city  to 
leam  more  about  the  worid  around  them— 
Saudi  Arabia  in  particular.  Tomorrow  at  the 
D.C.  Convention  Center  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudia  Arabia  will  open  an  exhibition  titled 
Saudi  Arabia  Yesterday  and  Today.  It  is  a  cul- 
tural exhibitk>n,  unlike  many  exhibitions  which 
come  to  our  country  desigrved  primarily  to  pro- 
mote trade,  and  its  main  purpose  is  simple:  To 
help  ttie  American  public  understand  more 
about  the  culture  and  people  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  ttie  amazing  modern  kingdom  which  has 
been  built  the  last  few  decades.  I  commend 
ttie  exhibitkjn  to  you  and  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  visit  it  during  Its  stay  here  in  Washing- 
ton, July  29-August  20. 

The  exhibition  comes  to  Washington  after 
having  toured  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
Egypt.  It  met  with  great  success  in  each  of 
th^e  countries,  and  I  am  told  that  Parisians 
stood  in  long  lines  In  thie  bitter  cold  to  view  it 
wtien  it  was  at  Le  Grand  Palais  in  the  heart  of 
that  city.  Each  of  the  exhibitions  abroad  was 
carefully  planned  and  crafted  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  that  country.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  show  here  in  America.  Visitors  to 
the  D.C.  Convention  Center  will  find  it  easy  to 
understand  the  long,  friendly  relationship  be- 
tween tf>e  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia 
after  viewing  ttie  section  devoted  to  the  histor- 
ic, special  frierxjship  between  our  countries. 

Americans  actually  have  much  to  be  proud 
of  wf>en  they  survey  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  this  distant  kingdom.  From  the 
1930's  when  its  far-sighted  leader,  Abdulaziz 
Al-Saud,  reunited  wtiat  had  been  largely  a  no- 
madic people,  Americans  have  played  key 
roles  as  friiends,  advisers,  business  partners, 
and  coworkers  in  the  vineyards  of  intematksn- 
al  aftairs. 

As  Kirtg  Abdulaziz  began  to  lay  tfie  first 
stones  for  tfie  foundation  of  the  modem  king- 
dom, he  turned  to  American  companies,  engi- 
neers, and  field  workers  to  help  explore  for  oil 
and  then  to  tap  the  natural  resource  with 
wtiich  the  kingdom  has  been  so  richly 
blessed.  As  the  business  relatkKiship  between 
our  countries  began  to  grow,  so  did  ties  be- 
tween our  governments.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  recognized  eariy  the  tremendous 
contributmn  wtitch  Saudi  Arabia  was  destined 
to  make  to  the  worid  community.  He  went  to 
the  region  in  1945  to  cement  the  relationship. 
Amernans  and  Saudis  alike  still  remeoiber 
with  great  pride  the  historic  wartime  meeting 
which  occurred  between  President  Roosevelt 
and  King  Abdulaziz.  The  ties  ttiey  created 
have  grown  ever  stronger.  You  will  see  upon 
visiting  the  exhibition,  Saudi  Arabia  Yesterday 
and  Today,  that  each  successive  U.S.  Presi- 
dent and  each  Saudi  monarch  has  gone  tfie 
extra  mile  to  assure  that  the  bonds  remain 
strong  and  durable. 
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Tfie  exhibition  occupies  100,000  square 
feet.  I  can  put  that  figure  in  perspective  for 
you  by  noting  tfiat  the  average  exhibition  at 
tfie  recent  Worid's  Fair  in  Vancouver  was  less 
than  one-fifth  that  size — only  about  18,000 
square  feet.  This  brings  to  mind  ttie  fact  that 
Saudi  Arabia  itself  is  a  huge  country— as  big 
as  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  extremely  diverse.  It  has  mountain  ranges 
with  fertile,  terraced  farming  areas  wtnch  rise 
10,000  feet  into  cool,  misty  air  only  a  brief 
flight  from  isolated,  fiot  dCKsert  palm  groves 
and  sand  dunes  which  defy  imaginatkxi. 

It  is  a  nation  deprived  of  essential  traditional 
water  sources  yet  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  bodies  of  water.  It  is  a 
nation  possessing  25  percent  of  tfie  nvortd's 
known  petroleum  reserves  with  wtxxn  tfie 
United  States  has  cooperated  on  sonne  of  the 
worid's  most  innovative  solar  energy  projects. 

It  is  a  country  of  strong  traditional  values 
concerning  family  and  religk)n  wtik:h  has 
reached  out  time  and  time  again  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  latest  and  most  cfiallenging 
technology  to  improve  ttie  lives  of  its  people 
and  assure  tfiem  a  prominent  place  in  the 
worid  community  in  tfie  coming  centuries. 

The  exhibition,  Saudi  Arabia  Yesterday  and 
Today,  txings  life  and  meaning  to  the  story  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  an  ancient  land  tfiat  through  in- 
spired leadership,  careful  planning  and  deter- 
mination has  become  almost  overnight  a 
modem  country.  It  brings  Saudi  Arabia  to  our 
doorsteps;  no  small  acfiievement. 

What  will  you  see  at  this  amazing  exfiibi- 
tion?  Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  First, 
you  will  see  how  Saudi  Arabians  live.  Ptioto- 
murals  show  them  at  home,  at  work,  at 
school,  and  at  play.  You  will  visit  a  Bedouin 
encampment  so  realistrcally  presented  that  I 
am  tokj  you  may  think  you  feel  ttie  hot  desert 
wind  brush  your  cfieeks.  You  will  see  some  of 
the  worid's  most  intricate  models — reproduc- 
tkjns  of  Islam's  Holy  Mosques  in  Makkah  and 
Medinah.  Tfie  massive  silver  and  gold  doors 
which  once  fiung  on  tfie  Kabbah  in  Makkah's 
grand  mosque  fiave  been  shipped  here  for  the 
exhibitkjn  ak>ng  with  the  Kiswah  cloth  whk^h 
once  draped  tfie  Kabbah. 

You  will  leam  how  tfie  Kingdom  provides 
free  medical  services  and  state-of-tfie-art  fios- 
pitalizatkin  to  all  its  citizens,  free  education 
through  the  university  level,  modem  housing, 
transportatkin  and  communKatkxis  systems. 

You  will  see  craftsmen  at  work  arxj  dancers 
with  swords  swaying  above  tlieir  heads  as 
they  pertorm  tfie  Ardha,  Saudi  Arabia's  natiorv 
al  dance. 

Tfiere  are  special  treats  on  Mondays  for 
children — a  storyteller  and  a  favor.  Senkxs  are 
invited  to  organize  special  visits  on  Tuesday. 
And  ttiere  is  a  400-seat  tfieater  with  a  laser 
show  whKh  will  dazzle  tfie  curious  as  it  tells 
tfie  story  of  tfie  Kindgom's  devetopment 

In  short,  ttiere  is  something  for  everyone. 
Frankly,  I  tfiink  we  are  privileged  to  have  the 
exhibition  open  its  U.S.  tour  here  in  Washing- 
ton. It  will  later  go  to  Atlanta,  Dallas.  New 
York,  and  Los  Angeles.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  bring  tfie  exhibitxxi,  Saudi 
Arabia  Yesterday  and  Today,  to  your  attention 
and  to  express  my  own  personal  appreciation 
to  King  Fahd  and  offkaals  of  the  Kingdom  for 
tfieir  thoughtfulness  and  tfieir  generosity  in 
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bringing   Saudi   Arabia   to   our   doorsteps    i 
intend  to  t>e  at  the  extiibition  on  opening  day 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  AGO  TODAY: 
THE  DECISION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  VERSUS  RICHARD  M. 
NIXON 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  15  years  ago 
today  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of 
ttie  Constrtution  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  versus  Richard  Nixon. 

The  Court  ruled  tfiat  Nixon  must  provide 
tapes  and  documents  of  64  White  House  con- 
versations subpoenaed  by  special  Watergate 
prosecutor  Leon  Jaworski.  The  tapes  related 
to  the  pending  tnals  of  six  former  White 
House  aides 

The  question  ruled  upon  in  the  case  fo- 
cused on  the  right  of  the  President  to  use 
Presidential  pnvilege  as  a  way  of  withholding 
subpoenaed  documents  and  materials  neces- 
sary to  convict  SIX  former  White  House  aides 
Chief  Justk:e  Warren  Burger,  a  Nixon  ap- 
pointee, wrote  that  a  ger>eral  claim  of  execu- 
tive privilege  is  normally  valid  in  most  situa- 
tions. The  Court  rioted  that  regulations  estab- 
lishing the  irxlependence  of  Jaworski  s  oflice 
gave  him  tfie  ability  to  request  all  documents 
relevant  to  a  perxjing  cnminal   investigation 
through  the  proper  channels    Under  the  cir- 
cumstances an  assertion  of  executive  privi- 
lege "must  yield  to  the  demonstrated,  specific 
needs  for  evidence  in  a  pending  cnminal  trial  " 
It   was   ruled   that  Jaworski   had   sufficiently 
proven  the  necessity  of  the  64  conversations 
The  White  House  had  argued  that  the  sepa- 
ration  of  powers   should   protect   the   White 
House  from  the  possibility  of  judicial  review 
over  a  claim  of  Presidential  privilege    Burger 
countered  this  by  citing  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Marbury  versus  Madison,  1803  While 
each  branch's  interpretation  of  its  own  role    is 
due  great  respect  from  the  others,"  the  Su- 
preme Court  IS  tiTe  only  branch  that  has  the 
ability  to  "say  what  the  law  is  "  Power  granted 
to  the  Court  by  ttie  Constitution  cannot  be 
shared  by  any  other  branch. 

We  should  commemorate  this  I5th  anniver- 
sary of  a  keystone  opinion  upfiolding  our  Con- 
stitution and  ensunng  that  this  is  a  nation  of 
laws. 
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facility  provides  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment often  needed  by  the  families  during  what 
can  be  a  very  emotional  time 

The  Ronald  McDonald  House  began  as  an 
Idea  first  presented  by  Fred  Hill,  a  Phildelphia 
Eagles  football  player,  when  his  daughter,  di- 
agnosed with  leukemia,  was  at  Philadelphia's 
Childrens'  Hospital  for  treatment  The  concept 
which  Mr  Hill  had  in  mind  would  keep  family 
members  close  by  while  their  children  under- 
went the  medical  treatment  they  needed.  Be- 
cause of  Fred  Hill's  vision,  the  first  Ronald 
McDonald  House  opened  in  1974. 

With  the  help  of  owners  and  operators  of 
McDonald  Restaurants  throughout  Michigan, 
the  Detroit  Ronald  McDonald  House  was  es- 
tablished in  1979  It  IS  now  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  the  Childrens'  Oncology  Services  of 
Michigan,  Inc.,  which  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion In  1979  the  Detroit  House  was  the  11th 
such  house  to  be  built  Today  there  are  110 
existing  Ronald  McDonald  Houses  throughout 
the  United  States 

I  am  pleased  to  honor  and  recognize  the 
Detroit  Ronald  McDonald  House  for  the  con- 
tinuing service  and  dedication  it  provides  for 
the  community  I  wish  the  Ronald  McDonald 
House  much  success  and  best  wishes  on  tins 
its  10-year  anniversary 


July  24,  1989 


a  tribute  to  the  ronald 
Mcdonald  house  of  detroit 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  UICHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1989 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to 
pay  tnbute  to  the  RonaW  McOxiald  House  of 
Detrort,  wtuch  is  celebrating  its  10-year  anni- 
versary on  November  3,  1 989 

The  RortaM  McOonaW  House,  which  is  lo- 
cated next  to  ChiWrens'  Hospital  of  Michigan, 
IS  a  temporary  residerKy  for  family  members 
of  cNldren  treated  at  Childrens'  Hospital   This 


IN  MEMORY  OF  WILLIAM  H. 
FETRIDGE 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Speaker,  when  William  H 
Fetridge  passed  away  recently,  the  people  of 
Illinois  and  the  Nation  lost  one  of  our  most  dy- 
namic CIVIC,  business,  and  political  leaders  He 
was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  whose  per- 
sonal enthusiasm  and  drive  inspired  excel- 
lence in  everyone  around  him 

Following  his  graduation  from  Northwestern 
University  at  the  outset  of  the  Depression,  he 
focused  his  energies  on  politics  Joining 
forces  with  W  Clement  Stone  and  Illinois 
State  Senator  W  Russell  Arnngton,  in  1929 
he  cofounded  the  Evanston  Young  Republi- 
can Club  As  a  young  man  growing  up  in  Ev- 
anston, the  YR  organization  had  a  profound 
influence  on  my  life  and  on  the  Irves  of  some 
many  other  young  men  and  women  who 
wanted  to  be  involved  in  our  political  system 
The  Evanston  YR's  owe  a  lasting  debt  to  Bill 
Fetridge.  for  from  the  seeds  he  planted  the  or- 
ganization grew  to  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
and  most  vibrant  political  groups  for  young 
people  In  fact,  when  I  served  as  its  president 
in  1968-69,  the  Evanston  YR's  numbered  450 
members  and  were  so  strong  that  candidates 
tor  statewide  office  regularly  came  before  us 
seeking  endorsement 

After  his  service  as  a  Navy  lieutenant  com- 
mander dunng  World  War  II,  Bill  Fetndge 
earned  his  law  degree  from  Central  Michigan 
University  An  extraordinary  business  leader 
wtx)se  career  spanned  over  four  decades,  he 
was  executive  vice-president  for  Popular  Me- 
chanics magazine  and  Diamond  T  Motor 
Truck  Co  From  1965  until  his  death,  he  was 
chairman  of  Dartnell  Corp 


His  work  on  behalf  of  his  party  Is  legend.  As 
a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Finance 
Committee  and  as  president  of  the  United  Re- 
publican Fund  of  Illinois,  he  worked  tirelessly 
to  secure  financial  support  for  candidates  at 
every  level  of  government. 

But  he  will  perhaps  be  best  remembered  for 
his  leadership  in  scouting,  where  he  demon- 
strated his  commitment  to  and  genuine  care 
for  the  youth  of  Amenca  and  the  world.  As 
vice  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
from  1958  to  1976,  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
World  Scout  Federation  from  1977  to  1988, 
he  went  around  the  world  in  support  of  scout- 
ing. It  can  be  fairly  said  that  the  expansion 
and  excellence  of  scouting  today  is  due  in  no 
small  pan  to  his  efforts. 

Although  It  would  have  been  logical  and 
even  expected  for  him  to  seek  public  office. 
Bill  Fetndge  never  ventured  into  the  political 
spotlight  himself  and  reserved  most  of  his  en- 
ergies for  scouting,  family,  and  others.  Asked 
why  Bill  never  was  a  candidate  for  elected 
office,  his  son-in-law  Harvey  Bundy  said  that 
he  "was  soft  spoken  and  a  good  listener  and 
probably  would  have  made  a  very  good  politi- 
cian. He  stayed  instead  on  the  periphery  be- 
cause his  commitment  to  his  family  and  to 
scouting  never  allowed  him  sufficient  time.  His 
two  big  activities  were  politics  and  scouting, 
and  he  did  very  well  with  them.  He  was  ex- 
traordinarily good  with  people  " 

Not  only  good  with  people— he  was  good 
for  them.  We  have  lost  a  great  man  from  our 
midst,  and  we  shall  miss  him. 


SPECIAL    RECOGNITION   TO   THE 
united  first  PARISH 

CHURCH  IN  QUINCY.  MA 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNEUY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr  DONNELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Reverend  Sheldon  Bennett  and  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  United  First  Parish  Church  (Unitan- 
an)  in  Quincy,  MA,  on  celebrating  their  350th 
anniversary 

On  September  26,  1639,  eight  people  gath- 
ered in  Ouincy  to  establish  a  new  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Chnst.  Their  covenant  was  re- 
newed, and  the  church  regathered  as  an  inde- 
pendent church.  The  separation  of  the  First 
Pansh  Church  from  the  Church  of  Chnst  in 
Boston  marked  the  establishment  of  the  15th 
independent  church  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony 

The  First  Pansh  Church  was  built  of  granite 
that  was  quamed  from  the  Adams  estate  and 
IS  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Greek  revival  architecture  from  the  Federal 
penod  In  1666,  a  second  meeting  house  was 
established  and  on  October  8,  1 732,  the  third 
(Hancock)  meeting  house  was  dedicated. 

By  November  of  1828.  the  congregation's 
fourth  and  present  edifice  had  been  dedicat- 
ed That  same  year,  the  mortal  remains  of  our 
country's  first  Vice  President  and  second 
President,  John  Adams,  and  those  of  his  wife 
Abigail,  were  transferred  from  the  Hancock 
Cemetery  in  Boston  and  were  placed  in  tombs 
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that  were  erected  in  their  honor  by  the  First 
Parish  Church  in  Quincy. 

In  1652,  the  remains  of  our  sixth  President, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  his  wife,  Louisa 
Catherine,  were  also  transferred  from  the 
Hancock  Cemetery  to  the  First  Parish  Church. 
These  Presidents  are  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant men  in  American  history,  and  the  site  of 
their  final  burial  place  is  as  significant  in  the 
eyes  of  many  historians. 

Today,  more  than  185  people  continue  the 
legacy  of  the  8  that  met  350  years  ago.  The 
members  of  this  congregation  help  to  pre- 
serve the  ideals  of  those  colonists  wtK>  chose 
to  break  away  from  the  religious  persecution 
that  they  had  been  suffering. 

This  anniversary  is  a  joyous  occasion.  The 
United  First  Parish  Church  plays  an  important 
role  In  the  making  of  the  community  of  Quincy 
and  in  the  history  of  the  city  itself.  Outside  of 
the  Ariington  National  Cemetery,  the  United 
First  Parish  Church  is  the  only  place  wtiere 
two  Presidents  are  interred.  This  church's 
doors  are  open  not  only  to  its  parishioners, 
but  also  to  the  hundreds  of  people  that  visit 
the  Adams  national  historic  site  every  year. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS— HON- 
ORARY CITIZEN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
posthumously  proclaim  Christopher  Columbus 
to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  tfie  United  States. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
275,  which  I  introduced  in  the  99th  Congress, 
and  which  received  62  cosponsors. 

As  you  know  Mr.  Speaker,  honorary  citizen- 
ship Is  a  unkque  and  distinct  recognition  which 
has  been  carefulty  limited  in  the  past  213 
years.  In  that  time  only  four  people  have  b«en 
recipients  of  this  great  privilege.  This  class  of 
honorary  citizens  includes  Winston  Churchill, 
William  and  Hannah  Penn,  and  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg; all  indivkjuals  who  have  been  appropri- 
ately recognized  for  their  immense  contribu- 
tions to  American  and  world  history.  World  ex- 
plorer, Christopher  Columbus,  Is  certainly 
qualified  to  join  this  distinguished  list  of  honor- 
ary citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1492,  Christopher  Columbus 
set  out.  against  all  odds,  to  explore  the  un- 
known world  around  him.  As  the  first  explorer 
to  officially  record  his  discoveries,  of  wftat  is 
now  the  Western  world  Christopher  Columbus 
enhanced  his  generation's  willingness  and 
aoility  to  understand  and  explore  Vnek  neigh- 
boring environments.  His  valiance.  his  commit- 
ment, his  perseverance  and  his  wisdom,  en- 
abled Columbus  to  "quest  west"  and  open 
the  world  to  a  generation  of  scientists,  geo- 
graphers, and  explorers  who  then  began  to 
define  the  wortd  as  we  know  it  today. 

Our  Nation  continues  to  recognize  Christo- 
pher Columbus'  contributions  through  annual 
observance  days,  selecting  his  name  for  com- 
munity titles,  and  soon,  with  the  ceisbration  of 
his  500th  anniversary.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we 
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now  complete  our  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  American  history,  by  selecting  him  for 
hornxary  citizenship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  3  years  we  will  celebrate 
the  500th  anniversary  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus' historic  journey  to  America.  I  would  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  making 
this  celebration  complete,  by  making  Christo- 
pher Columbus  an  honorary  citizen  of  ttie 
United  States. 
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pay  tritxite  to  their  arKestors  on  this  special 
day.  May  the  pioneer  spirit  continue  with  us 

all. 


PIONEER  DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALLINGS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  numerous 
communities  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
all  over  the  wortd  the  sounds  of  celebration 
and  excitement  are  echoing  loudly  today.  It's 
July  24 — Pioneer  Day— a  day  to  rememtxjr 
and  pay  respect  to  those  who  settled  and 
colonized  the  West. 

On  this  day.  142  years  ago,  the  great 
Mormon  pkjneer- Brigham  Young— led  the 
first  group  of  settlers  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
and  declared,  "This  Is  the  place"  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Mormon  community.  Having 
t>een  hated  and  persecuted  for  their  rellgk>us 
beliefs  in  the  East,  the  Mormons  finally 
packed  up  and  headed  westward.  Following 
ttie  trails  of  other  courageous  pioneers  who 
went  before  them,  they  came  by  the  thou- 
sands, erxiuring  the  harshness  of  the  un- 
tamed land:  the  wild  animals,  the  warhng  Indi- 
ans, extreme  weather.  SKkness,  and  death. 
Whether  they  pulled  a  handcart,  drove  a  cov- 
ered wagon,  or  simply  walked,  these  pioneers 
came  with  a  determinatk>n  and  a  fighting  spirit 
which  stirs  admiration  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
are  familiar  with  tfieir  trek. 

This  pioneer  spirit  was  poignantly  demon- 
strated in  a  true  story  that  involved  a  group  of 
settlers  coming  across  the  plains.  Caught  in 
an  early  winter  blizzard,  a  wagon  train  coming 
to  Utah  was  stranded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sweetwater  River.  Too  exhausted  and  cold  to 
forge  tfie  river,  the  Mormon  expeditk>n  was  in 
danger  of  succumbing  to  the  elements.  Hear- 
ing of  their  plight,  Brigham  Young  sent  a  small 
group  of  volunteers  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
rescue  tfiem.  Upon  reaching  the  stalled  pio- 
neers, three  young  men  named  Grant,  Kim- 
ball, and  Huntington  bravely  carried  every 
ntember  of  the  wagon  train  across  the  swollen 
and  ice-filled  river.  They  valiantly  saved  the 
lives  of  their  brothers  and  sisters.  Shortly 
tfiereafter  each  of  these  young  men  died  due 
to  exposure.  When  Brigham  Young  heard  of 
tfvs  loving  and  courageous  act,  he  tearfully 
claimed  tfiat  each  of  those  young  men  would 
live  with  God  again.  These  young  men  charac- 
terized the  pioneering  spirit  of  Ctvistian  serv- 
ice. I  believe  tfiat  spirit  still  exists  today. 

On  Pioneer  Day,  we  remember  tfie  sacrific- 
es of  tfiose  men  and  women  wfio  bokjiy 
opened  raw  territory  and  wfio  tamed  tfie  wil- 
derness in  order  that  we  can  enjoy  it  so  much 
today.  We  canrx>t  thank  tfiem  enough  for  their 
efforts.  Tfiese  pioneers  colonized  much  of  the 
West  and  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for  my 
State  of  IdafK).  Descendants  of  the  pioneers 


HONORING  4-H  ON  IT'S  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY  IN  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIPORlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tritsute  to  an  outstanding  organization  wfiich 
has  served  California's  youth  in  tfie  highest 
capacity  for  75  years.  The  4-H  organization 
seeks  to  help  our  young  people  develop  into 
responsible,  self-directed,  productive  citizens, 
and  to  improve  the  well-t>eir>g  of  youth  in  our 
society  through  education  in  agriculture,  con- 
servation and  economics. 

The  4-H  mission  to  serve  young  adults  is 
accomplished  through  the  development  and 
support  of  leadership  teams  of  staff  volunteer 
leaders,  youth  and  otfiers  wfio  conduct  educa- 
tion projects  in  our  communities.  They  orga- 
nize 4-H  clubs,  after-school  events,  communi- 
ty service  projects  and  career  expkxation. 

The  California  4-H  is  administered  by  coop- 
erative extension  at  University  of  California 
campuses  at  Davis,  Riverskle,  and  Berkeley 
and  in  57  counties  in  cooperation  with  tfie 
local  board  of  supervisors;  4-H  activities  are 
responsit>le  for  the  training  of  many  people 
who  serve  in  leadership  capacities,  including 
many  wfio  serve  and  have  served  at  a  kxal, 
State  and  national  level. 

The  4-H  provides  youngsters  with  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  they  may  flourish.  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  4-H  and  congratulate  this 
superb  organization  for  its  outstanding  servk:e 
to  our  future  leaders  for  75  years. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HANK 
GREENSPUN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1989 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  great 
sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tritxjte  to  an 
outstanding  Nevadan,  Hank  Greenspun,  wfio 
died  Saturday.  July  22.  1989,  after  fighting  a 
valiant  year-long  battle  with  cancer.  His  death 
has  brought  an  outpouring  of  sympatfiy  and 
respect  not  only  througfiout  Nevada,  but 
across  tfie  country  and  around  tfie  world  as 
well. 

A  dominant  figure  in  Nevada  for  more  than 
four  decades.  Hank  Greenspun,  founder  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun  newspaper,  was  one  of 
the  Nation's  few  remaining  publisfier-crusad- 
ers,  and  his  passing  represents  tfie  end  of  an 
era  in  Nevada  journalism. 

Described  tjy  many  as  the  ultimate  Las 
Vegan,  Hank  has  been  an  instrumental  player 
in  fielping  to  shape  tfie  community  as  we 
know  it  today.  I  have  known  him  since  I  was  a 
boy;  he  was  a  dose  family  friend.  He  was  re- 
spected by  all  memt>ers  of  the  community 
from  local  leaders  and  prominent  Las  Vegas 
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businessmen  to  longtime  subscnbers  to  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun.  Renowned  as  a  journalist,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  wnters  and  columnists  in 
the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  unbending  convic- 
tion who  would  never  spare  an  effort  or  a  sac- 
nfice,  to  fight  for  a  cause  or  a  peopie 

Bom  August  27,  1909,  in  Brooklyn,  NY, 
Hank's  reputation  and  deeds  reached  across 
tfie  world.  He  attended  St.  Johns  College  and 
graduated  from  St.  John's  school  of  law  with 
an  LL.B.  in  1934.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  "/ork  Bar  Association,  and  briefly  prac- 
ticed in  New  York.  When  World  War  II  broke 
out.  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  1941  He 
was  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  silver 
star,  and  received  commendations  from  Gen 
Dwight  Elsenhower  as  well  as  the  Conspicu- 
ous Service  Cross  of  the  State  of  New  York 
arKJ  other  t>attte  stars.  He  served  with  General 
Patton's  Third  Army,  advancing  through 
France  and  Germany. 

An  adventurer  and  a  crusader.  Hank  risked 
the  possibility  of  impnsonment  to  support  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Israel.  His  commit- 
ment to  Jewish  survival  was  strong,  he  was 
determined  to  return  life  to  the  Jewish  people 
after  tf>ey  were  almost  wiped  out  by  Hitler  In 
late  1947  he  was  recruited  by  the  Haganah  to 
deferxl  Jews  against  Arab  invaders  and  to 
help  smuggle  equipment  and  machine  guns 
into  the  newty  partitioned  State  of  Israel  Con- 
victed on  gun-running  charges,  he  temporarily 
lost  his  U.S.  citizenship;  however,  he  was  par- 
doned by  then  President  John  F  Kennedy  m 
1961  arxj  his  citizenship  was  restored  Israeli 
Finance  Minister  Shimon  Peres  called  Hank 
Greenspun  a  hero  of  tf>e  people  of  Israel  and 
a  man  of  great  spint  who  fought  with  his  mind, 
his  heart  and  his  soul  with  great  conviction 
and  commitment 

Hank  moved  to  Las  Vegas  in  1946  where 
he  edited  a  magazine.  "Las  Vegas  Life '  He 
later  became  public  relations  director  at  the 
Flamingo  Hotel.  He  bought  the  Las  Vegas 
Free  Press,  a  small  newspaper  in  1950  Two 
weeks  later,  the  publication  was  renamed  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun 

Hank  played  a  key  role  in  the  integration  of 
the  Las  Vegas  stnp  in  tfie  I950's.  where  he 
gained  national  prominence  in  testifying 
before  tfie  Kefauver  Committee  m  the  U  S 
Senate,  which  was  investigating  the  Nation  s 
organized  cnme.  He  also  took  a  courageous 
starxj  against  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  as  a 
wave  of  anticommunism  swept  the  country 

Steadfast  in  his  belief  that  Las  Vegas  was  a 
thriving,  attractive  community  for  visitors  and 
residents  alike.  Hank  Greenspun  was  an  early 
supporter  of  construction  of  a  convention 
center.  His  earlier  acquaintance  with  industn- 
alist  Howard  Hughes  help  put  Las  Vegas  on 
ttie  Big  Board.  Hugfies'  purcfiases  of  several 
ma)or  Las  Vegas  hotels  added  tfie  legitimacy 
tfie  city  needed. 

Hank  founded  tfie  city's  first  commercial  tel- 
evision, KLAS-TV.  and  also  started  Pnme 
Cable,  tfie  country's  largest  cable  TV  fran- 
chise His  was  unrelenting  in  pursuit  of  his  ad- 
versaries and  in  defense  of  Ins  fnends  In  the 
1980's  he  took  on  the  IRS  and  FBI  in  defense 
of  ttien  Federal  Judge  Harry  Claiborne,  testify- 
ing before  Congress  on  fiis  behalf  at  the  pro- 
ceedings, claiming  tfie  judge  was  tfie  victim  of 
an  overreacfnng  Federal  Government 
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He  has  received  numerous  honors  for  his 
years  of  service  to  the  state  and  community 
which  he  loved  He  received  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  humane  letters  from 
UNLV  in  1977  He  has  won  many  civic  awards 
as  well  as  the  highest  honors  from  the  State 
of  Israel  He  was  a  memtjer  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Nevada  State  Press  Association, 
memt)er  of  numerous  professional  organiza- 
tions including  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  In 
addition,  he  belonged  to  the  International  Plat- 
form Association.  Fnar's  Club.  Variety  Club, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  the  Amencan  Legion  He  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
Nevada  chapter 

Mr  Speaker,  Hank  Greenspun  has  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  State  of  Nevada  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in  paying 
tnbute  to  one  of  the  giarits  of  Nevada  Hank 
Greenspun  has  left  a  lasting  impresson  on  the 
State  of  Nevada,  his  legacy  will  long  survive 
him 

My  heartfelt  condolences  to  his  wife  Bar- 
bara and  his  entire  family 


MEXICO  AND  CREDITOR  BANKS 
REACH  AGREEMENT 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mor.day.  July  24.  1989 

Mr  PEASE  Mr  Speaker,  late  last  night 
Mexico  and  its  creditor  banks  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  debt-reduction  package  The 
Washington  Post  reports  that  "the  agreement 
calls  tor  a  35-percent  reduction  in  the  pnncipai 
of  the  S54-billion  total  owed  to  pnvate  banks, 
a  reduction  in  the  interest  rate  on  the  remain- 
ing debt  to  aljout  6  25  percent  and  fresh  loans 
of  about  $3  tMlhon  a  year  for  the  next  4 
years ' 

If  press  reports  are  accurate.  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  deal  that  Mexico  and  the 
banks  struck  It  should  provide  Mexico  with 
some  needed  relief  from  the  crippling  debt 
payments  it  has  made  monthly  for  most  of  this 
decade  Given  that  Mexico  has  been  a  model 
debtor— making  its  payments  on  time  while 
undergoing  significant  economic  restructur- 
ing—no country  is  more  deserving  of  debt 
relief 

Mexico  has  made  enormous  strides  toward 
making  its  economy  more  market-oriented 
Mexican  leader  realized  that  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic future  lay  in  penetrating  foreign  markets 
and  exposing  domestic  firms  to  international 
competition  Having  committed  themselves  to 
this  bokj  new  initiative,  they  t>egan  putting  the 
pieces  in  place 

In  1986,  Mexico  launctied  its  new  strategy 
by  (Oining  tfie  General  Agreement  on  Tanffs 
and  Trade  [GATT]  The  foltowing  year,  Mexico 
signed  a  bilateral  trade  and  investment  frame- 
work agreement  with  the  United  States.  Under 
the  <ramework  agreement,  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  agreed  to  engage  in  frequent  tM- 
lateral  talks  on  key  issues,  such  as  intellectual 
property  rights,  electronics,  and  services,  and 
to  settle  disputes  m  a  systematic  fashion   En- 
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couraged  by  the  successful  negotiation  of  the 
United  States-Canada  Free-Trade  Agreement 
[FTA],  Mexico  has  even  displayed  some  open- 
ness to  the  Idea  of  a  United  States-Mexico 
FTA. 

United  States  exporters  entenng  the  Mexi- 
can market  face  far  fewer  restnctions  today 
than  ever  before.  Mexican  tanffs,  which  once 
were  as  high  as  100  percent,  now  top  out  at 
20  percent.  Import  licenses,  previously  re- 
quired for  most  products  imported  into 
Mexico,  remain  on  less  than  3  percent  of  all 
tanff  categones.  Official  pnces,  once  the  bane 
of  US  exporters,  are  gone,  and  so  is  the  5- 
percent  export  development  tax.  Timothy  Ben- 
nett, former  Deputy  Assistant  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative for  Mexico,  calls  these  reforms 
"the  most  substantial  amount  of  trade  liberal- 
ization undertaken  by  any  country  in  the  past 
3  years  Mexico  has  achieved  more  than 
anyone  on  either  side  of  the  border  imagined 
possible  " 

Debt  relief  should  allow  Mexico  to  make 
more  productive  use  of  its  resources,  includ- 
ing the  purchase  of  capital  goods  from  the 
United  States.  If  it  invests  wisely,  Mexico 
should  begin  to  see  the  fruits  of  its  economic 
liberalization  policies. 

I  hope  that  the  agreement  between  Mexico 
and  the  banks  will  spur  action  with  other-debt- 
ridden  countries,  such  as  Venezuela  and  Ar- 
gentina. Without  debt  relief,  these  countries 
will  remain  economically  morbibund  and  in- 
capable of  purchasing  U.S.  products.  I  urge 
the  Bush  administration  to  maintain  pressure 
on  the  commercial  banks  so  that  we  can 
achieve  agreements  with  other  deserving  na- 
tions across  the  globe. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FLAG 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1989 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  my  colleague  Congressman  Don  Ed- 
wards of  California.  I  am  introducing  the  Flag 
Protection  Act  of  1989.  This  legislation  will 
amend  section  700  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  m  response  to  tfie  Supreme 
Courts  decision  in  Texas  versus  Johnson.  As 
I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  that 
decision  held  that  a  Texas  flag  protection  stat- 
ute was  unconstitutional  as  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  an  individual  in  burning  a  flag  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Dallas 
in  1984 

The  Texas  statute  which  the  court  held  in- 
valid made  it  a  cnme  to  "deface,  damage,  or 
otherwise  physically  mistreat  an  American  flag 
in  a  way  that  the  actor  knows  will  seriously 
offend  one  or  more  persons  likely  to  observe 
or  discover  his  action."  The  Court  held  that 
the  State  law.  which  covered  only  offensive 
flag  burnings,  was  related  to  tfie  suppression 
of  free  expression  and.  thus,  violated  the  first 
amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Texas 
versus  Johnson  also  called  into  question  the 
constitutionality  of  tfie  Federal  flag  protection 
law.  19  use  section  700.  That  law  as  now 
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written  makes  it  a  crime  to  cast  contempt 
upon  the  U.S.  flag  by  publicly  mutiiating,  de- 
facing, defihng,  burning,  or  trampling  upon  it. 

Following  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  our 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  has  held  five  hearings  on  the  question 
of  the  appropriate  response  to  that  decision. 
On  the  basis  of  that  record,  it  Is  my  firm  belief 
that  a  statute  punished  flag  burning  and  other 
physical  assaults  on  ttie  flag  can  be  drafted  in 
a  way  that  is  consistent  with  Texas  versus 
Johnson. 

The  Flag  Protection  Act  of  1989  which  I  am 
introducing  today  amends  current  law  to  pro- 
tect tfie  physical  integrity  of  American  flags  in 
all  circumstances,  regardless  of  tfw  motive  or 
political  message  of  any  flag  tximer.  It  strips 
from  current  law  any  language  that  is  content- 
specific  or  that  focuses  on  communication.  It 
also  includes  a  specific  exception  for  the  dis- 
posal of  worn  or  soiled  flags. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  is  that  we  put  in 
place  as  quickly  as  possible  a  mechanism  that 
will  protect  the  physical  integrity  of  the  flag. 
To  that  end,  the  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  includes  a  provision  for  expedited  Su- 
preme Court  review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
this  law.  This  language  is  similar  to  expedited 
review  language  ttiat  was  included  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues wtio  sfiare  my  concern  about  tfie 
physical  integrity  of  ttie  flag  will  join  me  in 
helping  to  move  this  bill  through  the  legislative 
process  as  quk:kly  as  possible. 


THE  GLOBAL  CHANGE 
RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OPHZW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  Jtdy  24,  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  along  with  my 
colleagues.  Representative,  James  Scheuer. 
Ralph  Hall,  and  George  Brown.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  "Global  Change  Research  Act  of 
1989  "  This  legislation  responds  to  the  need 
for  Improvement  in  ttie  coordination  of  Federal 
global  change  research  programs,  as  well  as 
for  international  and  intergovernmental  inter- 
action. 

National  and  IntematkKial  interest  in  global 
environmental  issues  has  increased  marltedly 
over  the  past  year.  Federal  agencies,  includ- 
ing NASA,  NOAA,  NSF,  EPA,  DOE,  and 
otfiers — agencies  under  ttie  jurisdiction  of  tfie 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Committee 
which  I  chair— are  boosting  their  global 
change  research  efforts.  International  leaders 
including  Mrs.  Thatcher,  Mr.  Mittenand,  and 
Mr.  GortMChev  have  publicly  announced  ttieir 
deep  concern  that  human  activities  are  threat- 
ening our  gkjbal  environment.  President  Bush 
has  stated  that  he  plans  to  hold  an  intema- 
tkHial  ¥vor1(sfiop  in  the  fall  in  the  United  States 
to  assess  the  financial,  economic,  technical, 
and  legal  issues  for  responding  to  dimate 
change.  And  at  the  recent  economic  sunwnit 
in  Paris,  global  environmental  issues  figured 
prominently  in  tfie  discussions. 

Historically,  the  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  has  taken  an  active  role  in 
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global  environmental  problems  such  as  glot>al 
climate  change.  For  example,  it  was  ttie  first 
committee  in  the  1970'8  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  "greenhouse  effect."  The  committee  is 
also  highly  Interested  in  international  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  solve  gk>bal  problems  and  to 
exchange  scientific  informatkxi. 

Currant  legislative  auttx>rity  for  coordinating 
Federal  glotMl  climate  cfiange  research  pro- 
grams rests  with  tfie  National  Climate  Program 
Office  [t^CPO]  In  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  The  NCPO  has  tra- 
ditionally fulfil!  9d  its  coordination  responsibil- 
ities on  a  somewfiat  ad  hoc  basis.  Altfiough 
this  approach  may  have  been  appropriate  In 
ttie  past  ttie  recent  surge  in  national  and 
international  attention  to  glot>al  environmental 
issues  has  created  the  need  to  develop  a 
more  fonnal  coordination  mechanism. 

In  response  to  tfiis  need,  tfie  Committee  on 
Earth  Sciences  [CES],  formed  by  a  Presklen- 
tial  directive  in  1986  as  part  of  the  Federal 
Coordinating  Council  on  Science,  Engineering 
and  Technology,  has  assumed  much  of  the 
coordination  responsitiillty.  Representatives  of 
many  Federal  agencies  have  t)een  active  in 
CES  urKler  the  chairmansfiip  of  Dallas  Peck. 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Geotogical  Sunrey.  Al- 
though the  CES  has  no  legislative  mandate.  It 
has  begun  to  function  as  a  centra)  coordinat- 
ing committee  for  Federal  glotMl  change  re- 
search efforts  and  has  represented  tfie  United 
States  in  international  meetings.  However, 
some  concerns  fiave  been  raised  that  CES  as 
presently  organized,  may  not  have  sufficient 
autfiority  and  resources  to  carry  out  Its  mis- 
sion. 

Title  I  formally  establishes  the  CES,  trans- 
fers responsiblility  for  Federal  gtoba\  cfiange 
research  coordinatkHi  from  ttie  NCPO  to  the 
CES,  and  provides  CES  with  an  executive  di- 
rector and  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  the 
National  Glot)al  Cfiange  Research  Program 
established  in  the  bill.  Title  II  of  the  bill  directs 
the  administration  to  work  toward  two  interna- 
tional protocols.  The  first  protocol,  in  g\oba\ 
cfiange  research,  would  be  aimed  at  spread- 
ing tfie  costs  for  major  research  programs 
throughout  tfie  industrialized  world  and  at  pro- 
viding training  and  research  opportunities  for 
developing  worid  scientists.  The  second 
agreement  would  be  focused  on  the  develop- 
ment of  environmentally  safe  energy  technol- 
ogies, particulariy  those  appropriate  to  the  de- 
veloping world. 

Developing  natk>nal  policies  and  programs 
for  predicting,  preventing,  mitigating,  and 
adapting  to  gk}bal  change  must  t>e  t>ased  on 
solid  scientific  research,  and  it  is  critical  that 
the  United  States  assume  a  leadership  posi- 
tion in  undertaking  tfiis  rigorous  interdiscipli- 
nary scientific  research  effort.  It  is  also  crucial 
that  tfie  U.S.  research  effort  be  conducted  in 
dose  coordination  with  international  programs. 
This  legislation  provides  an  excellent  frame- 
wor1(  for  acfiieving  these  objectives,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tfie  bill  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  fiave  introduced. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
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all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  wiU  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoifGRESSiONAL 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
July  25,  1989,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JULY  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Lal>or  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  543, 
"JTPA   Youth    Employment    Amend- 
ments of   1989",  S.   933,   "Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act",  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  programs 
of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act, 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  construction  of  a  mouse  breeding 
facility,  and  the  nomination  of  WU- 
liam  C.  Brooks,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  LAlrar. 

SD-430 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  712.  to 
provide  for  a  referendum  on  the  politi- 
cal status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,    Narcotics    and    International 
Operations  Sulxx>inmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S. -Cuba  narcotics 
issues. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  46,  to  prevent 
electric  utilities  from  using  the  reorga- 
nization provisions  of  the  l>ankruptcy 
code  to  circumvent  State  laws  govern- 
ing rates  and  other  matters. 

SD-226 

11:30  a.m. 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Richard  B.  Stewart,  of  Massachusetts, 

to  t>e  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
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the  Lands  imd  Natural  Resources  Divi- 
sion. Department  of  Justice. 

SD  226 
1:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism.    Narcotics    and    International 
Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on   US-Cuba 
narcotics  issues. 

S-116.  Capitol 
1:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1067.  to  provide 
for    a    coordinated    Federal    research 
program  to  ensure  continued  United 
States  leadership  in  high-performance 
computing. 

SR-253 
Special  on  Im[}eachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  216 
2:00  p.m. 
P\)reign  Relations 
European  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  U  S.  policy  toward 
Eastern  Europe. 

SD  419 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  marli  up  S.  198.  to 
protect  certain  computer  programs.  S. 
497,  to  provide  that  any  State  or  State 
instrumentality  is  liable  for  infringe 
ment  of  copyrights  and  infringement 
of  exclusive  rights  in  mask  works  to 
the  same  extent  as  any  non-govem 
mental  entity,  S.  459.  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  inventions  in  outer  space.  S. 
1271.  to  change  the  fee  schedule  of  the 
Copyright  Office  and  make  certain 
technical  amendments,  and  S.  1272.  to 
reduce  the  number  of  commissioners 
on  the  Copyrights  Royalty  Tribunal. 
to  provide  for  lapsed  terms  of  such 
commissioners. 

SD  562 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH  219 
2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  993.  to  prohibit 
the  development  tmd  production  on  bi 
ological  weapons. 

SD  226 
3:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  formulation  of 
a   national   energy   plan   and    related 
policies   which    affect    global    climate 
change. 

SD-366 

JULY  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  321.  to 
revise  provisions  of  law  that  provide  a 
preference  to  Indians:  to  be  followed 
by  hearings  on  S.  143,  to  establish  the 
Indian  Development  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, S.  1203,  to  encourage  Indian  eco- 
nomic development,  and  to  hold  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  implementation 
of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1988. 

SR-485 
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Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH  216 
9:15  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  Commit- 
tee prints  of  S.  13.  the  'Veterans'  Ben- 
efits and  Health  Care  Act  of  1989  "  (in 
corporating   provisions  of  S.    1158.   S. 
947.    and    numerous    other    bills):    an 
original  bill  to  provide  for  income-veri- 
fication under  VA  needs-based  benefits 
(with  provisions  derived  from  S.  1188); 
S.  190  (as  amended  by  Amendment  No. 
110);    and    a    Medicaid    Construction 
Resolution  Amendment  relating  to  the 
Boston  Outpatient  Clinic. 

SR  418 

9:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business   meeting,   to  continue   markup 

of  S.  712.  to  provide  for  a  referendum 

on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  midyear  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

2359  Rayburn  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  funding  of  agri- 
cultural research  programs. 

SR-332 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Japanese  space  in- 
dustry activities. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism.    Narcotics    and    International 

Operations  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  Inspector  Gen- 

erals  report  on  international  narcotics 

controls  programs  in  Peru  and  Bollva. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  .S.  1109.  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1995  for 
programs  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act. 

SD-430 
1,00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  286.  to  establish 
the  Petroglyph  National  Monument  In 
the  SUte  of  New  Mexico,  and  S.  798. 
designating    the    Chaco    Culture    Ar- 
chaeological Protection  Sites. 

SD-366 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Linda  J.  Fisher,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Assist- 
ant    Administrator     for    Toxic    Sub- 
stances. Timothy  B.  Atkeson,  of  Penn- 
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sylvanla.  to  be  Assistant  Administrator 
for  International  Affairs,  and  J.  Clar- 
ence Davies.  to  be  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Policy.  Planning,  and  Eval- 
uation, all  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Suk)committee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  2,  S.J.  Res. 
9.  and  S.J.  Res.  12,  measures  proF>osing 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
relating  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget. 

SD-226 
4:00  p.m. 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res.  2. 
S.J.  Res.  9.  and  S.J.  Res.  12,  measures 
proposing  amendments  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget. 

SD-226 
5:30  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  spending  re- 
ductions and  revenue  increases  to 
meet  reconciliation  expenditures  as 
imposed  by  H.  Con.  Res.  106.  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  years  1990. 
1991.  and  1992,  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  child  nutri- 
tion programs  and  for  the  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  program. 

SR-332 

JULY  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy    and    Agricultural    Taxation   Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  tax  treatment 
of  debts  that  are  cancelled  when  farm- 
ers attempt  to  restructure  their  loans. 

SD-215 

JULY  31 
8:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Janet  D.  Stelger,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Deborah  Kaye  Owen,  of 
Maryland,  etich  to  be  a  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner. 

SR-253 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  30  and  H.R.  2392, 
bills    relating    to    oil    shale    mining 
claims. 

SD-366 

9:30  a.m. 

Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  resume  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-316 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  In  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
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2:00  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer   and   Regulatory   Affairs   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act  (CRA). 

SR-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972  and  S.  1304, 
bills  relating  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's efforts  to  operate  and  manage 
its  atomic  energy  defense  activities  In 
a    safe    and    environmentally    sound 


manner. 


SD-366 


AUGUST  I 


9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

.  SH-216 

9:30  a.m.  ' 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Suf>erfund,  Ocean  and  Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  seriousness  and 
extent  of  ground  water  contamination 
problems. 

SD-406 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural  programs,   focusing   on   live- 
stock and  poultry. 

SR-332 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1338,  S.J.  Res. 
179,  and  S.J.  Res.   180,  measures  to 
protect  the  physical  integrity  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

SR-325 

2:00  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  midyear  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

2359  Raybum  Building 

2:30  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To   resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  imple- 
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mentation  of  the  Agriculture  Credit 
Act  of  1987  (P.L.  100-233). 

SR-332 

AUGUST  2 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1009,  S.  743,  and 
S.  744,  bills  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
broadcasting  time  by  candidates  for 
public  office. 

SR-253 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  contiiiue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy. 

SD-342 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

AUGUST  3 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,   focusing  on  wool 
and  honey. 

SR-332 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
coastal  zone  management. 

SR-253 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  pilot  supply. 

SR-301 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Imi>eachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
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AUQUST  4 
9:00  a.m. 

Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
1:30  p.m. 
Sp>ecial  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 


SEPTEMBER  14 
9:30  Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1165,  to  provide 
for  fair  employment  practices  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SD-342 


SEPTEMBER  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  protection  of 
water  quality, 

SR-332 


CANCELLATIONS 
JULY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's     Second      Monetary      Policy 
Report  for  1989. 

SD-538 


AUGUST  2 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  870,  to  label  con- 
sumer products  containing  substances 
that  contribute  to  the  depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 
to  regulate  the  sale,  distribution,  and 
use  of  such  substances  in  consumer 
products  and  services  in  and  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  and  to  recapture 
and  recycle  such  substances. 

SR-253 
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United  States 
of  America 


CongresBtonal 'Record 

PROCEEDINGS   AND    DEBATES   OF   THE  707  ^^   CONGRESS,    FIRST   SESSION 


SENATE— ra6«dai^  July  25,  1989 


S63The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Herb 
Kohl,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

This  morning  we  remember  Myron 
Fleming,  one  of  our  Doorkeepers,  in 
the  hospital. 

We  know  that  in  everything  God 
works  for  good  xoith  those  who  love 
Him,  who  are  called  according  to  his 
purpose.— Romans  8:28  RSV. 

Eternal  God,  sovereign  Lord  of  his- 
tory, we  thank  Thee  for  this  encourag- 
ing Word  from  the  Bible— the  assur- 
ance that  You  work  through  circum- 
stances, whatever  they  be,  to  bring 
good  to  pass. 

As  we  recycle  junk  for  useful  pur- 
poses. You  transform  tragedy  into  tri- 
umph, weakness  into  strength,  failure 
into  wisdom,  by  Your  love.  Thank 
Thee  for  all  we  learn  through  failure 
which  goes  to  our  heart  and  save  us 
from  the  pride  which  comes  through 
success  and  goes  to  our  head. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  words  of  the 
late  Winston  Churchill,  who  said, 
"Failure  is  not  final,  failure  is  not 
fatal,  courage  makes  the  difference." 
Teach  us  to  trust  Thee,  Lord,  to  learn 
to  live  in  confidence  in  Your  Word  and 
Your  faithfulness.  We  pray  in  His 
name  who  perfectly  trusted  His  Heav- 
enly Father.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ByrdJ. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  fro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  July  25,  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  siection  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KOHL  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  following  the  time  reserved 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  wiU  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  10 
a.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each.  At  10 
o'clock  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  S.  1352,  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill.  I  expect 
votes  throughout  today's  session  in  re- 
lation to  the  DOD  bill. 

The  Senate  will  recess  from  12:30  to 
2:15  today  to  accommodate  the  party 
conference  luncheons. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  concluded  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  where  on  a 
straight  party  line  vote  we  reported 
out  a  disaster  relief  biU.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  just  precisely  wliat  that 
program  does  and  what  I  believe,  as  I 
look  at  it,  is  a  program  lacking  in 
equity  and  fairness. 

I  think  in  the  last  few  days  it  was 
hoped  there  might  be  some  bipartisan 
agreement  on  the  disaster  relief  bill  to 
ensure  quick  action  by  the  Senate,  but 
I  guess,  when  it  is  10  to  9  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  there  is  not  going 
to  be  very  quick  action  by  the  Senate. 
Of  course  there  was  the  hope  that  we 
could  finalize  action,  have  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  and  complete  ev- 
erything between  now  and  the  time 
the  Senate  adjourns  for  the  August 
recess.  I  am  not  certain  that  can 
happen  now  because,  along  with  the 
disaster  biU,  there  is  also  a  bill  the 
chairman  insists  on  passing  called  the 
rural  development  bill  on  wlilch  there 
were  never  any  actual  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  there  may  be  a  nimiber  of 
ajnendments  to  that.  We  are  still  wait- 
ing for  the  administration  to  respond. 
That  may  be  controversial,  as  weU  as 
the  so-called  disaster  bill. 

The  bill  being  reported  is  sort  of  a 
socialistic  approach  to  disaster  prob- 
lems. Because  what  it  says,  in  effect,  is 
there  should  be  little,  if  any.  distinc- 
tion between  program  and  nonpro- 
gram  crops  whether  you  are  in  a  farm 
program  or  not  if  you  farm  com,  soy- 
beans, wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  to- 
bacco—those are  program  crops— to 
participate  in  the  program  you  have  to 
make  certain  sacrifices  as  a  producer 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  any  farm 
program.  You  have  to  set  aside  acres. 
You  have  to  deal  with  conserving  use 
acres.  You  have  to  deal  with  the  ASCS 
office  on  a  routine  basis.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things  farmers  have  to  give  up 
to  participate  in  the  farm  program. 

So,  for  policy  reasons,  particularly  in 
this  year  when  we  do  not  have  the 
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money  we  had  last  year— last  year  we 
had  enough  money  I  guess  to  spread 
around  to  everybody— it  was  the  hop>e 
of  some  of  us  that  those  of  us  who  live 
in  program  crop  States,  which  includes 
most  of  us,  that  we  would  first  deal 
with  program  crops.  But  I  must  say, 
with  some  regret,  that  the  bill  report- 
ed out  by  the  Democratic  majority 
treats  program  crops  and  nonprogram 
crops  almost  the  same. 

I  am  not  certain  the  wheat  producer 
in,  say.  Kansas  or  Oklahoma  or  the 
com  producer  in  Nebraska  or  Iowa  or 
the  cotton  producer  in  Mississippi,  or 
the  soybean  producer,  really  under 
stand  what  we  have  done  to  them. 
What  we  have  said,  in  effect,  is:  Well, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference.  If  you 
raise  blueberries,  we  will  take  care  of 
the  blueberries  if  you  have  a  loss.  If 
you  raise  cucumbers,  we  will  take  care 
of  the  cucumbers.  If  you  raise  pump- 
kins, we  will  take  care  of  the  pump- 
kins. 

And  the  only  difference  between 
program  crop  producers  and  soybeans 
and  nonprogram  crops,  under  the 
Democratic  proposal  is  for  program 
crops  there  is  a  40-percent  lo.ss  re- 
quirement. Last  year  it  was  35  percent. 

Under  the  other  category,  which  in 
eludes  nonprogram  crops,   there   is   a 
45-percent  loss  requirement.  The  pay- 
ment is  the  same,  65  percent  up  to  75 
percent  loss. 

So  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
progrrams  are  the  same.  A  lot  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  poked  fun  at  the  House  bill  be- 
cause it  covered  everything.  I  asked  a 
question  in  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing: Name  one  crop  in  America  not 
covered  by  the  Democratic  plan  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  nobody  responded  be 
cause  it  covers  everything.  Program, 
nonprogram,  you  name  it;  if  you  raise 
it  and  you  have  a  loss  out  there,  the 
com  producers  are  going  to  pay  for  it 
along  with  the  wheat  producers, 
cotton  producers,  and  soybean  produc 
ers. 

Our  producers  are  very  generous 
except  they  had  a  big  disaster.  They 
are  not  quite  ready  for  the  United 
Way.  They  have  not  heard  the  appeal 
from  the  cucumber  growers,  asparagus 
growers,  and  others  who  may  have 
losses,  and  maybe  we  ought  to  deal 
with  those  losses.  Let  us  not  take  it 
out  of  the  com  pile,  the  wheat  pile. 
and  the  soybean  pile  where  we  may 
have  had  the  losses. 

What  does  the  alternative  plan  do. 
which  I  still  believe  has  bipartisan 
support,  or  I  think  will  eventually?  We 
decided  that  last  year  65-35  was  what 
it  ought  to  be  for  all  those  who  suf- 
fered major  disasters:  35  percent  loss 
requirement  and  65  percent  payment, 
up  to  75  percent  loss.  The  other  alter- 
native, called  the  Republican  plan,  we 
had  a  90-percent  payment  if  you  had 
over  75  percent  loss.  The  Democratic 
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plan  is  only   80  percent 
losses  over  75  percent. 

In  any  event,  we  have  to  figure  out 
some  way  to  bring  these  two  together. 
There  may  not  be  a  disaster  bill,  if  we 
dont  control  the  cost.  The  President 
.said  we  are  going  to  spend  $870  mil- 
lion. We  do  not  care  if  you  put  it  in 
fiscal  year  1989  or  1990,  it  is  going  to 
be  $870  million.  We  would  not  be  dis- 
cussing drought  legislation  had  it  not 
been  for  the  drought  in  winter  wheat 
States— Kansas.  Oklahoma.  Texas. 
Colorado.  Nebraska.  South  Dakota 
and  maybe  a  bit  in  one  or  two  other 
Slates. 

It  is  pretty  hard  for  us  to  stand  up 
here  with  a  straight  face  and  criticize 
the  House  bil.  if  we  cover  every  crop 
they  cover,  except  get  a  little  smaller 
payment.  We  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing the  House  did  except  you  do  not 
get  as  much.  If  we  want  to  cover  640 
crops,  as  we  did  in  1988.  then  let  us 
find  some  way  to  do  it  that  does  not 
take  it  out  of  the  savings  that  come 
from  winter  wheal  producers  and 
cotton  producers. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think 
there  were  efforts  to  put  together  a 
program,  but  the  one  effort  was  to  try 
to  satisfy  everybody  regardless  of 
policy.  In  my  view,  policy  is  important. 
Why  should  a  farmer  participate  in  a 
program,  suffer  a  disaster,  and  not  get 
priority  over  a  person  who  never  was 
in  a  program?  Why  should  he  set  aside 
acres?  Why  should  he  care  about  con- 
ser\ing  acres  if  we  are  going  to  pay  the 
blueberry  producers  based  on  the  for- 
mula we  pay  the  com  producers?  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  policy. 

What  we  are  .saying  to  the  American 
producer,  whether  it  is  com.  soybeans, 
rice,  cotton,  or  whatever  program 
crop;  you  are  a  sucker  to  be  in  the  pro- 
gram. If  you  have  any  weather  prob- 
lem, we  are  going  to  pay  you  anyway. 

I  just  hope  we  understand  precisely 
what  we  have  done.  I  want  to  give  a 
couple  of  examples  of  what  it  does  to 
wheat  producers  and  corn  producers, 
because  I  know  some  may  have  an  in- 
terest m  the  farmer.  Let  me  give  you 
the  average  winter  wheat  producer  in 
any  State:  1.000-acre  farm.  35-bushel- 
per-acre  program  yield.  31.500  bushels 
normal  production  with  a  10-percent 
ARP.  target  price  $4.10:  1989  produc- 
tion of  3.150  bushels,  loss  of  28,350 
bushels,  and  a  lot  of  farmers  had  that 
much  of  a  loss. 

I  will  print  all  this  in  the  Record. 
But  under  the  proposal  reported  out 
this  morning,  the  total  payments  to 
that  farmer  would  be  $45,849  and 
under  the  alternative  plsui— which  was 
defeated  by  one  vote— offered  by  Sena- 
tor LuGAR.  total  payments  to  the 
wheat  producers  would  be  $51,014. 

So  if  you  go  the  Democratic  plan, 
you  are  saying  that  is  fine;  I  want  to 
put  18  cents  per  bushel  of  everything  I 


lost  into  this  pot  so  we  can  pay  the 
blueberry  growers  or  the  pickle  grow- 
ers or  somebody  else  in  America  who 
has  never  been  in  a  program. 

Let  us  take  com.  a  very  Important 
crop  in  some  States.  That  wheat 
farmer  in  the,  example  had  a  90-per- 
cent loss;  the  com  farmer  has  a  50-per- 
cent loss.  There  is  a  104-bushel-per- 
ax:re  program  yield;  18.720-bushel 
normal  production  with  a  10-percent 
ARP;  target  price  $2.84.  and  you  had  a 
production  loss  of  50  percent. 

Under  the  plan  reported  out  this 
moming  by  a  straight  party-line  vote, 
that  corn  farmer  with  a  50-percent 
loss  would  receive  $3,456.  Under  the 
Lugar  plan,  the  alternative  plan,  the 
com  farmer  would  receive  $5,184.  So  it 
averages  out  to  18.5  cents  per  bushel 
of  loss  with  the  plan  that  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  We  are  suggest- 
ing to  all  the  corn  producers  and 
wheat  producers  and  others,  well,  you 
ought  to  take  less  because  we  have  to 
pay  the  blueberries  and  the  peaches, 
and  other  crops. 

If  we  want  to  pay  those  people,  that 
is  fine  with  me.  Let  us  find  some  other 
way  to  make  the  savings  when  we  do 
reconciliation,  or  let  us  wait  until  Oc- 
tober and  reestimate  what  is  happen- 
ing out  there.  There  may  be  some 
other  losses  in  cotton  or  other  pro- 
gram crops  somewhere  to  provide 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  those 
crops. 

So  the  point  I  would  make  is  this:  I 
do  not  think  my  wheat  farmers  know 
what  has  been  done  to  them  this 
morning.  It  may  take  a  while  for  them 
to  get  the  message.  We  are  going  to 
try  to  deliver  the  message.  I  do  not 
think  the  com  producers  in  Iowa  know 
what  we  did  to  them  this  moming.  It 
may  take  a  while,  but  they  will  get  the 
message.  Maybe  they  will  all  write 
back  and  say,  "Bob,  I  think  you  are 
right;  we  ought  to  give  up  18-27  cents 
a  bushel  to  take  care  of  somebody 
else's  loss  where  there  has  not  even 
been  a  loss.  "  The  only  demonstrated 
loss  in  America,  as  far  as  I  know,  so 
far.  demonstrated  loss,  has  been  in 
winter  wheat.  And  cotton  will  suffer 
due  to  prevent  planting  and  flooding. 
That  is  it. 

They  have  had  good  rains  all  over 
the  Midwest  and  the  Great  Plains 
area.  We  are  not  going  to  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  some  of  the  spring 
crops  for  a  while.  We  may  have  good 
crops.  I  hope  we  do.  I  think  farmers 
may  want  a  good  crop  rather  than  a 
disaster  check. 

I  wanted  to  set  forth  some  of  these 
fjicts.  We  can  drag  out  a  chart  and 
look  at  all  these  nonparticipants  we 
left  out.  First,  you  have  to  look  at  the 
nimiber  of  acres  covered.  A  lot  of 
people  do  not  participate  in  farm  pro- 
grams because  they  do  not  want  to.  It 
is  philosophical.  A  lot  of  big  farmers 
do  not  participate  in  farm  programs 
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because  they  do  not  want  any  part  of 
the  program.  They  will  take  their 
chance  on  the  marketplace,  and  they 
know  If  you  get  enough  people  in  the 
program  they  will  probably  get  more 
benefits  by  staying  out.  A  lot  of  them 
do  not  have  any  base  acreage  in  com 
or  wheat. 

A  lot  of  small  farmers  do  not  bother 
with  the  program.  But  in  most  cases, 
70,  75  percent  of  the  total  acreage  is 
covered,  and  those  who  participate  in 
the  program  ought  to  have  priority 
over  those  who  do  not  participate  in 
the  program.  They  have  a  right  to  go 
in  the  program.  They  say,  "I  do  not 
want  to  go  in  the  program,  but  I  want 
all  the  benefits  if  I  do  not  go  into  the 
program."  You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  Farmers  understand  that. 

So  it  seems  to  me  as  we  address  this 
problem  in  depth  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  there  is  still  some  hope  that  we 
might  be  able  to  resolve  some  of  the 
differences. 

Keep  in  mind  that  under  our  propos- 
al, the  Lugar  proposal,  a  35-percent 
loss  qualifies  for  a  65-percent  pajrment 
rate.  Under  the  proposal  reported  out 
on  a  straight  party  line  vote  a  40-per- 
cent loss  qualifies  for  a  65-percent  pay- 
ment rate.  Then  you  look  at  how  they 
treat  nonprogram  crops— almost  the 
same. 

I  would  like  somebody  to  explain 
that  to  me  in  a  500-word  essay,  why 
you  see  any  equity  there.  Why  not  go 
into  reconciliation  and  find  some  sav- 
ings for  nonprogram  crops  if  that  is 
such  an  issue  with  some  people? 

So  I  suggest  that  there  are  some  op- 
tions if  we  want  to  work  this  program 
out.  But  if  it  is  just  a  question  of  roll- 
ing the  Republican  leader,  which  is 
what  it  came  down  to  I  think  in  the 
committee,  and  rolling  the  Republi- 
cans who  had  a  good  idea,  then  we  will 
have  that  battle  right  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  sometime  but  it  may  not 
be  before  the  recess. 

I  say  again,  we  would  not  even  be 
talking  about  drought  legislation  if  it 
were  not  for  the  winter  wheat  produc- 
er and  the  disaster  suffered  in  winter 
wheat  States.  Someone  said  that  we 
cannot  have  a  program  if  it  only 
covers  five  or  six  States.  Why  not  if 
that  is  where  the  loss  was?  So  we  are 
prepared  to  work  with  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  but  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  cover  every  crop  in  America, 
through  a  significant  cut  to  program 
crops  to  do  it.  If  those  on  the  other 
side  want  to  try  to  reach  some  savings, 
I  am  willing  to  make  some  tough  votes 
to  accommodate  the  nonprogram 
crops.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
have  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  examples  I  gave  with 
reference  to  a  com  farm  with  a  50-per- 
cent loss  and  a  winter  wheat  farm  with 
a  90-percent  loss  be  included  in  the 
Record  so  that  Members  will  know 
when  they  vote  on  these  plans,  if  it 


comes  to  that  soon,  what  is  happening 
in  their  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parisons were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COKPARISON  OF  DISASTER  PROPOSALS  POR  A 
CORN  PARK  WrrR  A  B0%  LOSS 

200-acre  farm. 
104-bu/acre  program  yield. 
18.720  bu  normal  production  ( 10%  ARP). 
Target  price  $2.84. 

1989  production  of  9.360  bu  =  Loss  of 
9.360  bu. 


35/65/90 


40/65/85 


35  percait  of  normal  un|>aK) — 6.55? 

bu. 
35-75  percent  o(  nora*  >l  65  pel 
cent  2.808  tKJ  paid  at  {5,184 
Total  payments  15.184 
Wfetence— J1.728     «      18  5 
cents  pei  IM  ol  loss 


40  percent  o<  nonnal  unpa«)— 7.488 

bu 
40-75  percent  ol  normal  at  65  pel 

cent    1.872   bit   paid   at   (3.456 
Total  payments  {3.456 


COBtPARISOM  OF  DISASTER  BILLS  FOR  A  WINTER 
WHEAT  FARM  WITH  A  90%  LOSS 

1.000-acre  farm. 
35-bu/acre  program  yield. 
31.500  bu  normal  production  (10%  ARP). 
Target  price  $4.10. 

1989   production   of   3,150   bu    =    loss   of 
38.350  bu. 


35/65/90 


40,'65/85 


35  percent  ol  normal  uraaid-l!  025 

bu 
35-75  percent  ol  normal  at  65  pei 

cent  12,600  bu  paid  at  {33,579 
75    pereent    +    o«    normal    al    90 
percent  4.725  bu  pad  at  {1/435 
Total  payments  {51,014 
Oifferenct— {5.165  oi  18  cents 
pel  bu  ol  loss 


40  percent  ol  normal  unpaid— 12,660 
bu 

40  75  percent  ol  nonnal  al  65  per- 
cent 11,025  bu  paid  at  {29.382 

75  percent  +  oi  normal  at  85 
percent  4.725  bu  paid  al  16,467 

Total  payments  {45,849 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jjore.  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  moming  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 


DROUGHT  RELIEF 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
all  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  but  I  think 
I  probably  heard  them  before.  Cer- 
tainly I  heard  them  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  markup  this  moming  and 
over  the  last  couple  of  days  in  our  ne- 
gotiations, and  our  discussions.  There 
is  no  one  more  persistent,  more  deter- 
mined, and  in  some  ways  more  effec- 
tive in  articulating  his  position  than 
the  Republican  leader. 

And  so  it  is  with  due  respect  that  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  his  charac- 
terization of  the  bill  that  was  just 
passed  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee moments  ago.  The  fact  is— and 
the  Republican  leader  will  attest  to 
this— we  have  tried  for  weeks,  virtually 
months,  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  on 
what  we  should  do  in  disaster  legisla- 


tion this  year.  Time  after  time  we  met 
with  the  Republican  leadership  and 
time  after  time  we  failed  to  arrive  at 
that  consensus,  as  close  as  we  were  on 
a  number  of  opportunities.  Today's 
markup  was  our  best  shot  at  consensus 
in  the  realization  that  the  drought 
continues  and  worsens  in  some  cases. 
We  also  recognized  that  we  are  now 
bimaping  up  against  the  August  recess, 
implying  that  we  could  do  nothing  else 
but  pass  out  a  bill,  and  that  we  did 
this  moming. 

This  bill  really  does  three  things. 
First  of  all,  it  recognizes  that  the 
drought  does  not  just  affect  those  who 
signed  up  for  the  program.  It  affects 
everybody.  Our  Republican  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  South  Dakota  has 
made  a  number  of  very  eloquent  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  need  to  cover 
all  crops  and  to  be  sure  that  we  do  it 
effectively.  This  bill  does  that. 

The  second  thing  this  biU  does  very 
effectively  is  come  within  the  guide- 
lines, the  bounds,  that  we  face  budg- 
etarily.  We  have  to  respond  to  the 
budgetary  problems  as  well  as  the  crit- 
ical agricultural  problems  as  we  deal 
with  drought  and  other  diseases  and 
this  bill  does  so. 

The  third  and  perhaps  in  some  ways 
the  most  effective  argument  in  this 
compromise  proposal  is  that  it  is  fair. 
Not  only  does  it  deal  with  program 
and  nonprogram  crops,  understand- 
ably, with  some  differential,  but  it 
deals  with  the  broader  situation  at 
hand.  It  recognizes  that  under  the  Re- 
publican proposal,  farmers  are  going 
to  be  required  to  pay  back  deficiency 
payments  in  December.  I  would  call  it 
the  "Grinch  BUI"  if  I  wanted  to  char- 
acterize it  in  a  negative  way,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  do  that. 

The  fact  is  the  Lugar-Dole  bill  would 
require  farmers,  for  reasons  inexplica- 
ble, to  pay  back  their  advance  defi- 
ciency payments  at  the  same  time 
they  are  buying  Christmas  presents.  I 
cannot  figure  that  out. 

Perhaps  most  importantly  in  dealing 
with  fairness,  the  compromise  bill  rec- 
ognizes, that  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  pit 
farmers  against  farmers.  It  is  a  mis- 
take we  make  in  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress time  and  time  again.  We  cannot 
do  that,  and  this  compromise  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  ensuring 
that  all  farmers  are  covered. 

In  contrast,  the  Lugar-Dole  bill 
would  exclude  780,000  com  farms, 
698,000  wheat  farms  from  receiving 
disaster  assistance,  simply  because 
they  did  not  participate  in  the  crop 
programs  this  year.  In  the  State  of 
Kansas  alone,  9,000  com  farms  and 
41,000  wheat  farms  would  be  excluded 
under  the  Lugar-Dole  bill.  In  my  own 
State  of  South  DakoU,  10,000  com 
farms.  24  p>ercent  of  the  total,  and 
11,000  wheat  farms,  35  percent  of  the 
total,  would  be  excluded. 
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We  have  to  be  fair  about  this.  We 
have  to  recognize  the  need  for  budget 
constraints,  and  we  certainly  have  to 
respond  to  the  drought  promptly.  This 
compromiBe  bill,  that  was  passed  out 
of  committee  does  this.  It  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
summary  of  the  compromise  proposal 
as  well  as  a  chart  delineating  the 
farms  that  would  be  omitted  under 
the  Lugar-Dole  proposal.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FARMS  AMD  ACKAG£  PLAMTtD  •  MOT  OMRf  0  FOfi 
DtSASTlR  ASSBTANCE  UNMR  LUGAR-OOLE  PROPOSAL 
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Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DROUGHT  RELIEF 
Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
listened  to  Senator  Dole's  eloquent 
commentary  on  the  disaster  relief  bill 
we  in  the  Agriculture  Committee  just 
reported,  but  I  must  take  sharp  excep- 
tion to  his  conclusions.  It  is  important 
I  think  to  get  the  other  side  of  the 
story  if  people  are  to  appropriately 
evaluate  the  differences  between  the 
disaster  relief  bill  we  just  reported 
from  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  substitute  that  was  offered 
by  Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Lugar. 

The  disaster  bill  we  just  reported  is 
very  close  to  the  disaster  bill  we 
passed  last  year.  Senator  Dole  criti- 
cizes what  we  just  did  and  says  we  cov- 
ered all  crops.  Absolutely  we  covered 
all  crops,  Mr.  President,  because  the 
drought  does  not  differentiate  be- 
tween a  program  crop  and  a  nonpro- 
gram  crop.  Everybody  gets  hurt.  Ever- 
body  gets  hit.  Everybody  suffers,  and 
everybody  deserves  help.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  says,  "Just  take  care  of 
the  program  crops." 

Earlier  he  just  wanted  to  take  care 
of  winter  wheat  and  forget  about  ev- 
erybody else.  Take  care  of  the  first 
people  that  suffer.  To  those  who 
suffer  later,  he  says  good  luck.  That 
was  his  earlier  proposal.  Now  he  re- 
treats a  bit  and  says,  well,  we  will  take 
care  of  the  program  crops,  but  we  will 
let  the  nonprogram  crops  hang.  That 
is  not  fair. 

It  is  fascinating  the  difference  a  year 
makes.  One  year  ago  we  passed  a  disas- 
ter relief  bill  and  we  covered  all  crops. 
And  you  know  what,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  supported  that  bill.  In  fact,  I 
have  in  my  hand  the  speech  he  gave 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  1  year  go. 
Then  he  said,  "The  bill  achieves  our 
general  goals  of  providing  assistance 
to  all  producers  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
maimer." 

Last  year  it  was  fair  to  take  care  of 
everyone  who  was  hurt.  This  year 
somehow  it  has  changed.  This  year 
somehow  we  are  just  supposed  to  take 
care  of  the  program  crops  and  forget 
the  nonprogram. 


Let  me  Just  say  what  that  would 
mean  in  my  State.  In  my  State  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  our  crops  is  non- 
program  crops.  We  would  be  saying  to 
those  who  produce  sunflowers,  "You 
are  out  of  luck."  We  would  be  saying 
to  those  who 'produce  the  bean  crops 
in  our  State,  "You  are  out  of  luck." 
We  would  be  saying  to  the  sugar  beet 
producers  and  the  potato  producers 
and  those  who  have  hay  crops.  "You 
are  out  of  luck." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  says  there 
is  only  one  demonstrated  loss,  and 
that  is  winter  wheat.  Nonsense.  In  my 
State  as  of  today  we  have  $661  million 
of  crop  losses,  $661  million.  That  Is  a 
loss  as  of  today.  That  is  an  estimate  of 
the  State  university.  That  translates 
into  an  economic  loss  in  my  State  of 
$1.8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  fanta- 
sies. I  just  covered  the  western  part  of 
my  State  over  the  last  weekend.  There 
is  a  disaster  in  the  making  that  is  of 
enormous  proportions. 

Last  year  my  State  was  hurt  greater 
than  any  other  State.  We  lost  49  per- 
cent of  the  net  farm  income  in  North 
Dakota.  Kansas  lost  10  percent.  Now 
we  have  been  hit  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  be  fair 
with  everyone.  The  way  to  do  that  is 
to  do  what  we  did  last  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  real  difference  between  the 
proposal  advocated  by  that  side  and 
the  proposal  advocated  by  our  side  is 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans  to  use  the  savings  that 
are  available  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  administration  came  before  the 
committee  and  said  there  is  $870  mil- 
lion of  savings  in  fiscal  year  1990.  You 
can  use  that  for  disaster  relief.  When 
we  pointed  out  there  was  also  $300 
million  of  savings  in  fiscal  1989  that 
could  be  used  so  that  we  would  take 
care  of  both  the  program  crops  and 
the  nonprogram,  all  of  a  sudden,  oh. 
no,  we  cannot  do  that;  we  cannot  use 
those  fiscal  year  1989  savings  even 
though  the  winter  wheat  crop  disaster 
occurred  in  fiscal  1989.  Much  of  it 
could  be  paid  In  1989.  But  we  cannot 
use  the  money. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  add  up.  It 
is  not  fair.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
what  we  did  last  year.  And  to  tell 
those  who  have  advanced  deficiencies 
that  are  due  on  December  31.  you 
have  to  pay  up,  we  caruiot  defer  it 
until  July  31,  which  would  have  no 
effect  in  the  fiscal  year  1990,  but  it 
would  give  farmers  a  chance  to  actual- 
ly harvest  a  crop  before  having  to  pay 
back  advanced  deficiencies.  The 
Lugar-Dole  bill  says  pay  up  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  The  Grlnch  that  stole  Chlst- 
mas;  they  will  be  there  with  their 
hands  out  on  Christmas  eve  asking  the 
farm  families  to  pay  back  those  ad- 
vanced deficiencies.  That  is  not  right. 
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In  our  proposal,  we  move  that  payback 
to  July  31. 

Mr.  President,  the  disaster  bill  we 
Just  passed  is  close  to  last  year's,  not 
quite  as  generous  because  we  are  work- 
ing within  budget  constraints.  But  to 
characterize  this  bill  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  done  is  really  a  dis- 
service to  our  colleagues.  For  that  pur- 
pose, I  have  come  to  the  floor  to  give 
the  other  side  of  the  story. 

With  that,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanijmous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Is  there  objection?  Hearing 
none,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  ex- 
pressed extremely  well  a  sense,  I  be- 
lieve, not  Just  of  the  majority  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  but  many 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  as 
well.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
responded,  and  I  think  adeqiiately  as 
well,  with  facts  as  to  what  it  is  that 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
would  attempt  to  do. 

I  rise  simply  to  assert  that  the  dif- 
ference in  fact  between  the  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  on  this  committee 
are  relatively  small.  I  rise  to  object  to 
the  representation  of  this  as  being 
Democrats  versus  Republicans.  It 
simply  is  not  so. 

Obviously,  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  feels  very  strongly,  and  we 
saw  much  anger  in  his  presentation. 
That  anger,  Mr.  President,  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  proven 
loss  in  winter  wheat.  And  in  much  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  says, 
the  premise  of  what  he  says  I  agree 
with.  Winter  wheat  has  a  proven  loss. 
But  the  misrepresentation  that  occurs 
when  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  speaks  is  to  try  to  draw  a  divid- 
ing line  between  program  and  nonpro- 
gram. That  is  not  where  the  dividing 
line  occurs. 

We  already  begin  to  acknowledge 
that  we  must  address  all  of  agriculture 
when  we  move  beyond  winter  wheat 
and  move  from  winter  wheat  into 
spring  planted  crops  such  as  com  and 
soybeans. 

Mr.  President,  once  we  have  made 
that  move  we  said  that  agriculture  is 
imited.  Agriculture  must  stay  together 
if  we  are  able  to  put  together  not  just 
a  drought  package  but  a  farm  bill 
itself. 

That  is  what  agriculture  has  always 
done,  stood  together  and  saw  itself  as 
a  unit,  not  as  one  divided  against  the 
other. 

What  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  un- 
fortunately in  a  moment  of  anger  I  be- 


lieve has  done  is  attempted  to  drive 
wedges  and  divide.  The  real  division 
between  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats on  the  Agriculture  Committee  is 
almost,  without  I  think  misrepresent- 
ing it,  indistinguishable. 

There  is  less  than  $70  million  to  $80 
million  worth  of  differences.  Both  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  recognize 
that  we  are  within,  at  the  moment, 
difficult  budget  times;  and  that  we  are 
not  able  to  pass  a  bill  that  is  essential- 
ly a  Christmas  tree  bill  trying  to  take 
care  of  all  sorts  of  things.  The  compro- 
mise that  was  finally  enacted  in  the 
past  in  the  Agricultiu-e  Committee  was 
$270  million  short  of  what  the  House 
itself  has  passed. 

We  attempted  to  come  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  mark  laid  down  by  the 
administration.  Mr.  President,  this  Ag- 
riculture Committee  I  believe  has  al- 
ready borne  its  fair  share  of  deficit  re- 
ductions. In  budget  reconciliation,  we 
will  be  taking  $600  million  out  of  farm 
income  by  reducing  program  pajmients 
for  1990  and  1991.  Program  costs  not- 
withstanding some  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  been  coming  down 
since  1986:  1986,  1987.  1988,  1989,  and 
1990  have  been  coming  down,  and 
coming  down  substantially.  Agricul- 
ture is  working  Its  way  out  of  a  signifi- 
cant depression  that  occurred  in  the 
early  and  middle  part  of  the  1980's. 
This  particular  piece  of  drought  legis- 
lation will  enable  that  recovery  to  con- 
tinue. 

It  is  a  recognition  that  agriculture 
must  stay  together,  and  as  I  say  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  mis- 
represents the  division  in  this  commit- 
tee. It  is  nowhere  near  as  large  as  was 
asserted.  It  is  relatively  minor  and 
moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  would  final- 
ly point  out  that  the  proposal  that  was 
offered  by  the  Democratic  majority 
permits,  I  believe,  some  ineqxialities 
that  would  occiu-  under  the  Republi- 
can package  not  in  fact  to  occur. 

So  I  believe  that  the  package  that 
was  reported  this  morning  by  the  Agri- 
ciQture  Committee  is  reasonable,  it  Is 
fair,  and  it  deserves  passage  by  the 
Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
mean  to  step  in,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  though  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Bir.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  ask  the  Senator,  if  he  is  going 
to  make  a  statement— if  I  might  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  before  he 
leaves  the  floor  a  couple  of  questions 
so  that  we  might  have  the  record  com- 


plete before  we  end  this  part  of  the 
presentation. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to 
yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Of  course.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  have  been  probably 
doing— along  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  others— as  much 
educating  on  this  subject  as  anybody.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  woiUd  like  to  put 
the  question  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. He  is  quite  right  in  dollar 
terms,  that  there  is  not  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  proposal  advanced 
by  Senator  Lugar  and  Senator  Dole 
and  the  proposal  that  we  just  report- 
ed. I  think  a  difference  of  about  $85 
million. 

The  difference  is  our  willingness  to 
use  some  of  the  1989  savings  versus 
their  absolute  unwillingness  to  use 
some  of  the  1989  savings.  By  our  using 
part  of  those  savings  that  were  devel- 
oped In  fiscal  year  1989,  we  are  able  to 
cover  nonprogram  crops  as  well  as  pro- 
gram crops. 

In  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, does  not  the  failure  to  cover 
nonprogram  crops  discourage  diversifi- 
cation; that  is,  we  have  people  out 
there  who  plant  simflowers  instead  of 
program  crops,  we  have  people  out 
there  who  plant  a  hay  crop  instead  of 
a  program  crop.  If  we  are  to  say  to 
them,  "You  get  no  coverage  in  a  disas- 
ter," are  we  not  going  to  encourage 
them  to  be  planning  program  crops, 
which  hurts  the  program  producers? 

Mr.  KERREY.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  absolutely  correct 
that  all  politicians  that  approach  rural 
America  talk  about  the  need  to  diversi- 
fy that  agricultural  base.  In  fact,  the 
Senate  shoxild  be  aware  that  included 
in  the  Lugar-Dole  proposal,  that  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  felt 
was  so  meritorious,  was  a  provision 
that  provided  for  sunflowers,  a  non- 
program  crop.  So  it  was  not  as  if ,  as  I 
represented  in  my  remarks,  the  divi- 
sion exists  between  those  that  are  pro- 
gram and  those  that  are  nonprogram. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  tension  that  exists  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  adminis- 
tration over  this  advancing  the  pay- 
ment back  into  1989.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  ap- 
proached the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
last  week,  got  a  signof  f  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  do  exactly  what  our 
compromised  bill  did. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  said.  "No,  we  cannot  do  that," 
after  10  days  ago  permitting  Secretary 
Cheney  to  advance  back  2  weeks  in  sal- 
aries for  people  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  so  as  to  provide  an  additional 
$2.85  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  use  their  own  count- 
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Ing  devices  when  it  serves  their  pur- 
pose and  then  saying  to  us,  standing 
on  principle  of  purity,  that  they  will 
not  permit  us  to  do  something  that  is 
not  only  reasonable,  but  given  the  part 
that  agriculture  played  in  the  1980's,  I 
think  entirely  is  fair  and  justified. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Before  the  Senator 
yields,  if  I  might  just  ask  one  other 
question  so  the  record  is  complete: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  stood  on 
the  floor  and  indicated  that  the  corn 
farmer  and  wheat  farmer  are  better 


off  under  their  proposal  than  under 
the  proposal  reported  by  the  majority 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee  just  mo- 
ments ago.  That  is  a  very  selective  use 
of  statistics  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  I  might  say.  because  what  he 
has  done  is  he  has  made  a  set  of  as- 
sumptions that  do  not  reflect  reality. 

The  reality  is.  people  just  do  not 
plant  com.  they  do  not  just  plant 
wheat.  They  also  have  nonprogram 
crops.  When  you  figure  in  the  nonpro- 
gram crops,  as  was  indicated  during 
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the  debate,  you  put  in  some  beans,  you 
put  in  some  hay;  then  all  of  a  sudden, 
what  you  find  is  our  proposal  is  superi- 
or in  terms  of  what  the  farmer  re- 
ceives; and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  chart  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
ihis  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  CONRAD.  I  would  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  if  when  we  calcu- 
late how  the  farmer  comes  out,  should 
we  not  be  using  reality,  should  we  not 
be  looking  at  a  farmer  who  is  a  diversi- 
fied producer? 

Mr.  KERREY.  We  should  Indeed, 
Senator.  In  fact,  one  of  the  things  I 
would  do  would  be  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  when  we  turn  it  back  over 
to  him,  to  make  certain  that  into  the 
Rbcord  is  submitted  the  staff  docu- 
ment that  shows  what  happens  under 
the  Lugar-Dole  proposal. 

I  am  going  to  be  careful  how  I  say 
this  because  I  know  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  Republican  members  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  that  understand 
the  formula  that  was  reported.  The 
formula  that  was  agreed  to  is  fair  and 
reasonable  and  ought  to  be  adopted. 
What  they  are  concerned  about  is 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  spend  the 
additional  $70  million.  I  believe  it  is 
possible,  if  we  need  to.  to  find  an  addi- 
tional $70  million.  It  is  the  formula 
that  we  are  using  that  must  be  used. 

The  document  the  chairman  should 
be  able  to  submit  into  the  Record  will 
show  to  wheat  farmers  in  Kansas  what 
happens  to  nonparticipants,  to  a 
wheat  farmer  in  Kansas:  and  I  do  not 
know  the  percentage  in  Kansas,  but  it 


is  a  large  percentage  of  the  wheat 
farmers  in  Kansas  that  are  nonpartici- 
pants in  the  program.  They  may  get 
nothing  in  this  disaster  program.  They 
may  get  nothing  under  the  Lugar-Dole 
proposal. 

If  there  is  no  money  available  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  under  their  proposal,  there 
will  be  no  additional  benefits  that  go 
out.  Nonparticipants  in  the  program 
for  winter  wheat— which  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
should  be  given  first  priority— will 
suffer  under  their  proposal.  I  would 
ask  wheat  farmers  in  Kansas  to  take  a 
close  look,  those  that  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  and  write  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  As 
long  as  they  are  going  to  be  writing 
about  their  objections  to  pickle  pro- 
ducers, write  as  well  and  indicate 
whether  or  not  they  think  they  are 
going  to  get  a  fair  share  under  the 
Lugar-Dole  proposal.  I  suggest  they 
will  not  under  that  proposal. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
wish  to  respond  to  a  comment  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  He  implied  that  the  Rural 
Partnerships  Act  of  1989,  S.  1036,  was 
reported  out  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 


mittee without  any  hearings.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  so.  The  39  cosponsors  of 
the  bill,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, know  of  the  numerous  field  hear- 
ings held  on  this  bill. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
had  a  representative  of  his  office  at 
one  of  our  field  hearings.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin]  was  a  participant  in  a  hearing 
in  his  State  as  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Ala- 
bama. I  would  not  want  anybody  to 
think,  on  the  question  of  the  rural  de- 
velopment bill— which  incidentally  was 
reported  out  of  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  on  a  unanimous  vote— that 
there  had  not  been  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  disaster  relief  package 
that  was  today  reported  out  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee. 

When  this  process  started,  I  set  out 
three  goals  for  disaster  relief  legisla- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  bill 
reported  out  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee today  met  all  three  goals. 

First,  the  bUl  provides  equitable 
relief  to  farmers  who  need  help. 

Second,  the  bill  treats  all  farmers 
fairly,  whether  they  grow  program 
crops  or  nonprogram  crops;  whether 
they  grow  soybeans,  com.  wheat  or 
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hay.  In  reporting  this  bill,  the  commit- 
tee did  not  unfairly  pit  the  interests  of 
farmers  In  one  State  against  those  of 
other  States. 

Third,  the  legislation  is  fiscally 
sound  and  budget  neutral.  In  fact,  the 
committee  bill  costs  nearly  $400  mil- 
lion—or about  29  percent— less  than 
the  House  bill. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  in  reporting  this  bill.  I  also 
appreciate  Senator  Lugar's  assistance 
in  developing  this  package.  While  we 
did  not  always  agree  on  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  relief,  both  he  and  his 
staff  made  every  effort  to  develop  a 
committee  package. 

Despite  this  progress,  there  are  some 
who  continue  to  press  for  treating 
nonprogram  crops  substantially  differ- 
ent than  program  crops  and  for  treat- 
ing participants  in  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams substantially  different  than 
non-participants.  I  am  troubled  by 
these  efforts. 

The  committee  debated  a  proposal 
offered  by  Senators  Lugar  and  i:>ole 
which  would  have  provided  the  bulk  of 
the  assistance  to  growers  of  program 
crops  and  soybeans.  The  problem  with 
this  proposal  was  that  it  is  unfair. 

It  is  unfair  because  it  would  penalize 
those  who  farm  nonprogram  crops 
other  than  soybeans.  It  is  also  unfair 
because  it  penalizes  those  who  chose 
not  to  participate  in  Federal  commod- 
ities programs. 

Not  only  is  this  approach  unfair,  but 
it  discourages  agricultural  diversity 
and  encourages  continued  reliance  on 
governmental  support.  This  differen- 
tial treatment  simply  penalizes  those 
who  want  to  practice  free  market 
farming. 

There  are  others— including  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  and  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation— who 
agree  with  me.  These  two  national 
farm  organizations,  which  often  differ 
on  important  farm  policy,  support  a 
relief  package  similar  to  one  which  we 
are  considering  today. 

At  this  committee's  July  13  hearing, 
Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  President 
Don  Waller  testified  that: 

As  a  matter  of  equity  and  In  fairness  to  all 
agricultural  producers,  such  a  [disaster  as- 
sistance! program  cannot  arbitrarily  ex- 
clude large  segments  of  agriculture  that 
have  been  seriously  affected  by  this  year's 
weather  •  •  •. 

Supporters  of  the  proposal  by  Sena- 
tors I>OLE  and  LuGAR  contend  that  ben- 
efits for  com.  wheat  and  other  pro- 
gram crop  producers  should  not  be  re- 
duced to  help  blueberry  growers,  to 
name  but  one  often-cited  example.  I 
disagree  with  this  approach. 

We  should  treat  fairly  and  equitably 
all  farmers  who  have  suffered  a  loss 
from  the  disastrous  weather.  It  should 
not  matter  if  they  grow  com,  wheat, 
hay,  or  soybeans.  The  money  being 
paid  out  for  disaster  assistance  does 
not  belong  to  any  one  commodity— it 


belongs  to  the  taxpayers.  And  I  t)elieve 
that  taxpayers  want  their  money  dis- 
tributed fairly  and  equitably. 

Some  contend  that  only  winter 
wheat  has  suffered  a  loss.  I  disagree. 

Ask  Senator  Breaux  if  the  50  inches 
of  rain  in  Louisiana  in  1  week— 70 
inches  in  a  month— did  not  damage  his 
State's  crops. 

Ask  Senator  Bumpers  about  the 
flooding  in  Arkansas  and  the  early 
freeze  that  destroyed  his  State's  vege- 
table production. 

We  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska speak  here  today,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  They,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  all  other  States, 
were  willing  to  work  closely  together, 
each  one  trying  to  move  toward  a 
middle  position. 

Now,  every  Senator  has  to  decide 
how  he  or  she  best  represents  their 
State.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  how 
he  should  represent  his  State  anymore 
than  I  would  expect  him  to  tell  me 
how  to  represent  mine.  But  I  do  know 
that  when  we  pass  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion involving  disaster  relief,  we 
almost  never  pass  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  Is  aimed  primarily  at  just  one 
State  or  possibly  two  States.  Certainly 
we  are  not  goiilg  to  do  it  with  farm 
legislation.  We  never  have  before.  We 
are  not  going  to  do  it  now. 

The  fact  is  that  a  disaster  is  a  disas- 
ter. This  bill  will  offer  partial  recom- 
pense to  those  who  need  relief.  It  will 
not  go  to  those  in  States,  like  my  own, 
where  our  crops  have  been  good.  We 
in  Vermont  have  been  blessed  with 
abundant  sun  and  rain  and  all  the 
growing  conditions  that  we  need.  It 
will  not  go  to  us.  It  will  not  go  to  some 
of  the  other  States  that  have  had  good 
growing  conditions.  Relief  wUl  only  go 
to  those  and  those  producers  who 
have  faced  a  real  disaster. 

But  I  would  remind  Senators  that 
those  who  do  not  have  a  disaster  this 
year  may  have  one  next  year  and  vice 
versa. 

Any  one  Senator  of  either  party 
could  stop  this  or  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  few  days  remaining  before 
the  August  recess.  Any  one  Senator 
could  stop  the  defense  authorization 
bill  if  he  or  she  really  wanted  to.  Any 
one  Senator  could  stop  virtually  any- 
thing except,  I  suppose,  a  motion  to 
adjoum  for  the  Aug\ist  recess. 

But  I  hope  that  no  Senator  would 
succumb  to  that  temptation,  in  effect 
cutting  off  their  "State"  to  spite  their 
face,  if  I  might  mix  the  metaphor  just 
a  tad. 

This  legislation  will  pass  if  we  work 
together  and  hold  hands.  If  we  work 
together,  there  will  be  enough  time  to 
move  disaster  assistance  through  the 
Senate,  probably  immediately  after 
rural    development.     There     wUl    be 


enough  time  to  move  through  a  con- 
ference committee  and  there  will  be 
enough  time  to  get  disaster  assistance 
on  the  President's  desk.  There  will  be 
enough  time  also  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  make  changes  in 
their  regulations  so  that  those  who 
need  assistance,  may  start  receiving 
real  assistance. 

But  the  farmers  and  producers  of 
this  country  should  know  one  thing:  If 
they  do  not  get  relief— if  they  do  not 
get  help— do  not  look  to  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  to  blame.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  report- 
ed legislation  today  that  will  provide 
the  needed  help  and  assistance. 

I  am  prepared  to  go  forward  with 
this  bill  at  any  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  prepared  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  it  at  any  time.  So  if  farmers 
do  not  get  that  relief,  if  farmers  do 
not  get  the  assistance,  do  not  blame 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
moming  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  the  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  apologize  to  my  colleagues  for 
having  to  leave  the  floor,  because  I 
was  announcing,  with  Senator  Kerry 
of  Massachusetts,  a  new  division  on 
little  league  baseball  for  handicapped 
children,  which  is  very  important,  and 
that  took  awhile.  So  I  did  not  leave 
the  floor  because  of  comments  being 
made.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been 
said,  but  I  understand  that  we  have 
debated  the  drought  bill  to  some 
extent  and  certain  points  have  been 
made. 

I  would  only  sort  of  restate  what  I 
said  earlier.  I  have  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know  that  you  have  to 
compromise.  But  I  have  never  heard 
that  you  just  had  to  give  away  the 
store:  that  it  had  become  so  partisan 
that  you  have  to  agree  to  everything 
the  other  side  wanted  to  do  to  get  a 
bill. 

Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  bi- 
partisanship from  the  President  and 
some  of  the  leadership.  We  did  not 
have  any  of  that  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  We  had  not  several  meet- 
ings, we  had  one  15-minute  meeting 
and  one  5-minute  meeting,  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  addition  to  the  formal  meet- 
ings. And  that  is  all  right.  We  know 
where  the  nimil)ers  are. 

But  I  did  not  get  elected  to  come  to 
the  Senate  to  sell  my  wheat  farmers 
down  the  river  or  to  figure  out  some 
kind  of  scheme  where  everybody  got 
something.  And  that  Is  how  you  get 
votes,  I  guess:  figure  out  some  scheme 
where  everybody  gets  something. 
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There  are  ways,  as  I  have  said,  to 
take  care  of  those  nonprogram  crops 
and  nonparticipants.  Let  us  just  find 
some  other  way  to  save  the  money. 
What  is  wrong  with  making  some  hard 
choices? 

The  American  farmer  does  not 
expect  us  just  to  shovel  money  out 
every  time  something  happens.  He 
knows  there  are  limits  to  what  we  can 
do.  whether  they  live  in  my  State  or 
any  other  State. 

Lets  face  it.  There  are  some  of  these 
producers  who  are  going  to  get  a 
pretty  good  deal,  whatever  happens.  I 
read  a  story,  I  will  not  put  it  in  the 
Record,  but  I  read  a  story  in  the 
Pargo  Porum  about  how  some  farmers 
planted  late  deliberately  so  they  could 
get  benefits  from  a  program,  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  So  we  can 
make  charges  and  countercharges  for- 
ever. 

I  notice  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kkrrty]  said  I  felt  strongly 
about  this;  he  said  anger.  There  was 
no  anger  in  my  presentation.  I  would 
say  again  that  we  would  not  be  stand- 
ing on  this  floor  now.  if  we  had  not 
had  a  winter  wheat  problem,  and  prob- 
ably some  of  us  would  wish  we  would 
all  get  off  so  we  can  argue  about  the 
B-2  bomber  and  the  Defense  bill,  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that.  But  I 
am  not  just  going  to  absent  myself 
while  others  are  on  the  attack. 

Some  think  every  program  and  non- 
program  crop  ought  to  be  treated 
equally,  which  is  pretty  much  what 
happens  in  the  proposal  we  reported 
out  this  morning.  I  guess  that  is  a 
judgment  that  can  be  made.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  appropriate  judgment. 
Senator  Kihiiey  of  Nebraska,  says  he 
agrees  with  me  there  is  only  one 
proven  loss  and  that  is  in  winter 
wheat.  That  is  why  we  started  the 
hearings. 

Then  everybody  said,  oh.  boy.  we 
have  something  now.  everybody  ought 
to  get  on  board.  So  now  everybody  is 
on  board.  We  started  out  with  one 
crop  and  we  have  nin  it  up  to  600  or  so 
crops  because  we  have  covered  every- 
thing. The  Department  told  us  that 
last  year  640  crops  were  covered.  We 
started  off  with  one  crop  that  had  a 
proven  loss:  One. 

Then  we  have  the  temerity  to  say 
oh.  ours  is  different  from  the  House 
bill.  How?  Cost?  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er it  costs  any  less  or  not.  It  is  more 
than  the  administration  says  it  will 
spend. 

But  I  would  say  I  feel  strongly  about 
this.  I  believe  the  American  farmer 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand it.  They  did  not  all  come  to  the 
committee  room  this  morning.  I  doubt 
If  there  was  a  real  fanner  in  the 
crowd. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
wants  to  cover  everythuig.  He  never 
saw  a  crop  yet  he  did  not  want  to 
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cover.  Maybe  that  is  the  way  we  ought 
to  go. 
Mr.    CONRAD.    Will    the    Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  will  make  my  state- 
ment. I  was  not  here  when  my  col- 
league made  his. 

I  think  there  is  a  difference  between 
program  and  nonprogram  crops.  Ask 
the  com  producer  in  ray  State  or  any 
other  com  State,  or  ask  the  person  in 
a  program  in  my  State  or  any  other 
State,  if  they  ought  to  be  treated  the 
same  as  those  people  who  are  not  even 
in  a  program  or  those  who  did  not 
want  to  participate.  It  is  voluntary. 
They  can  participate  or  not.  It  is  not  a 
mandatory  program. 

I  think  we  have  a  good  farm  bill  and 
I  can  remember  how  tough  it  was  to 
pass  it  on  this  Senate  floor  and  how 
long  it  took  some  of  us  to  get  it  done. 
But  we  did  not  give  up  because  some 
did  not  want  it.  We  think  we  have  a 
good  bill. 

So.  I  do  not  think  we  should  just 
suggest,  well,  it  is  over.  We  are  not 
going  to  make  any  changes.  We  are 
going  to  treat  program  crops  and  non- 
programs  essentially  the  saime  with 
only  5  percent  different  there  on  the 
loss. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
quotes  a  speech  I  made  last  year.  Last 
year  we  had  a  lot  of  money.  This  year 
I  am  willing  to  cover  nonprogram 
crops  if  you  can  find  some  money  for 
it.  Let  us  do  it  in  reconcilation.  Let  us 
face  up  to  some  of  these  tough  Issues. 
Let  us  quit  ducking  it. 

There  is  a  feeling  out  there  the 
American  farmer  is  irresponsible.  He 
does  not  believe  we  have  money  prob- 
lems. 

He  knows  we  have  money  problems. 
He  wants  us  to  make  savings.  He 
knows  we  cannot  pay  everybody  for 
every  loss. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  1  think  there  is  some 
faOse  perception  here  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  sort  of  out  of  it— that  he 
is  just  standing  around  with  his  hand 
out  waiting  for  us  to  fill  it  up.  That  is 
not  the  case.  Farmers  do  not  want  dis- 
aster relief.  They  want  a  crop.  And 
they  want  to  sell  it  in  the  marketplace 
and  they  want  to  make  a  profit. 

Somehow,  we  have  gone  from  one 
crop  to  640  in  2  weeks. 

So  we  added  the  other  program 
crops  in  Senator  Lugers  alternative 
plan  We  said,  if  we  want  to  find  some 
savings  we  will  cover  nonprogram 
crops  in  reconciliation.  We  have  said, 
well,  we  will  reestimate  in  October. 
There  may  be  some  savings.  Based  on 
a  lot  of  statements  coming  from  the 
other  side  there  are  going  to  be  a  big 
pUe  of  savings.  We  wUl  use  that  for 
nonprogram  crops. 

So.  it  seems  to  this  Senator  that  we 
have  made  a  good  case.  We  have  not 
really  haul  that  much  discussion  in  the 


conunittee.  We  have  had  two  meet- 
ings. We  have  had  little  discussion, 
very  brief  hearings.  And.  had  we 
moved  on  winter  wheat  when  we 
should  have  moved  on  winter  wheat,  it 
would  have  been  passed.  But  the 
House  took  the  easy  way  out.  They 
put  in  everything.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed their  program  is  going  to  cost  $1.5 
billion.  Does  the  Senate  want  to  do 
the  same  thing  except  say  we  are 
going  to  cut  it  down  to  $1.1  billion  but 
everything  is  covered?  I  do  not  think 
so. 

If  I  heard  the  chairman  correctly  he 
does  not  like  the  House  bill.  He  says  it 
is  too  expensive.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  policy  as  well  as  dollars.  It  is  the 
policy  that  is  wrong. 

Can  some  Senator  stand  up  on  this 
floor  when  we  get  to  this  bill  and 
answer  one  question:  Is  there  a  single 
crop  in  America  we  left  out?  Or  a 
single  peril  that  we  did  not  cover?  Be- 
cause I  keep  hearing  this  difference  in 
the  two  bills,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bill.  There  is  not  a  single  crop 
that  was  left  out  or  a  single  peril  that 
was  left  out  that  this  Senator  knows 
about.  Maybe  I  do  not  understand  it. 

And  where  does  the  money  come 
from?  It  comes,  essentially,  from  pro- 
gram corps. 

So  we  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
debate  this. 

I  again  apologize  for  not  being  on 
the  floor  when  other  Members  were 
speaking  but  we  intend  to  make  our 
case  and  I  would  hope  we  would  have 
some  converts.  I  hope  when  it  is  all 
settled  it  is  going  to  be  bipartisan.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  pass  a  farm  bill,  as  I 
leamed  trying  to  pass  the  1985  farm 
bill,  when  we  have  people  on  both 
sides  who  are  for  it. 

The  President  said  he  will  veto  this 
bill  if  it  is  over  $870  million  and  we 
cannot  play  games  and  shift  some  into 
1989  and  some  into  1990  and  say,  oh. 
that  does  not  count.  Because  they  are 
counting  every  dollar  we  spend. 

I  am  still  prepared  to  sit  down  in  a 
bipartisan  basis.  We  have  not  done 
that  yet.  We  have  had  a  few  meetings 
with  Republicans  and  Democrats  In 
the  room  but  we  have  not  talked  about 
how  we  can  work  it  out  on  a  nonparti- 
san basis. 

I  am  willing  to  sit  down  with  any 
Senator,  anytime,  anywhere,  to  see  if 
this  can  be  done.  In  my  view  normally 
it  can  be.  Maybe  it  cannot  be.  Maybe 
we  have  to  just  fight  it  out  and  see 
what  happens  and  see  what  happens  if 
a  bill  ever  goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  prepared 
to  debate  this  at  length  but  I  know  we 
are  holding  up  important  legislation. 

so  I  yield  the  floor.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baucus).  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
constrained    to,    once    again,    rise    to 
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answer  my  colleague  from  Kansas.  I 
respect  him.  He  certainly  makes  an  el- 
oquent case  for  his  side  of  the  story. 
But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  story, 
and  both  sides  deserve  to  be  heard. 

Over  and  over  we  hear  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  say:  All  of  a  sudden  we 
have  gone  from  1  crop  to  500  crops. 

Mr.  President.  Mother  Nature  has 
visited  a  disaster  on  aU  of  the  crops. 
Mother  Nature  did  not  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  program  crops  and 
the  nonprogram  crops.  And.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  year  we  passed  a  disaster  bill 
that  said,  as  an  essential  element:  We 
are  going  to  take  care  of  those  and 
help  those  who  suffer  a  disaster. 

Senator  Dou  favored  that  approach 
last  year.  I  read  from  his  speech  last 
year.  Last  year  he  said:  Fairness  dic- 
tates that  you  treat  them  both  in  a 
disaster. 

Now  this  year  all  of  a  sudden  there 
is  a  dramatic  change.  Why?  He  sug- 
gests it  is  a  matter  of  money.  He  says 
there  is  less  savings  available,  and  that 
is  true.  It  is  also  true  that  the  cost  of 
the  disaster  is  less  this  year.  The  prin- 
ciple of  how  we  treat  a  disaster  is  the 
same.  That  is  the  question. 

Interestingly  enough.  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  my  colleague  on  the 
floor  last  week  on  Thursday  evening  in 
which  we  talked  about  providing  as- 
sistance to  both  the  program  and  the 
nonprogram  crops,  but  to  provide  a 
differential  between  the  program  and 
nonprogram  because  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  final  result.  There  are  dif- 
ferences in  jrields,  differences  in  the 
program  crops  having  a  setaside.  That 
would  argue  for  a  differential  in  treat- 
ment. And,  Mr.  President,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Democratic  package 
did. 

It  provided  for  a  differential  be- 
tween program  and  nonprogram  crops. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  Just 
been  on  the  floor  suggesting  we  treat- 
ed them  all  exactly  alike.  That  is  not 
true. 

We  did  say  that  disaster  for  both 
ought  to  be  addressed,  but  we  recog- 
ni'^e  the  differences  between  the  two. 
We  provide  a  different  level  of  cover- 
age for  the  two.  We  imderstand  that 
the  program  crops  are  going  to  be  paid 
on  a  target-price  basis.  The  nonpro- 
gram crops  are  going  to  be  treated  on 
a  market-price  basis  because  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two.  We  pro- 
vided 40  percent  loss  requirement  on 
program  crops,  but  45  percent  on  non- 
program  to  recognize  the  differences. 
That  is  fair. 

What  is  not  fair  is  to  go  out  to  farm- 
ers across  this  country  and  say,  "If 
you  have  a  program  crop,  we'll  help 
you  when  you  have  a  disaster.  If  you 
have  a  nonprogram  crop,  you're  out  of 
luck."  That  is  not  fair.  That  does  not 
make  sense  and.  by  the  way.  it  will 
hurt  the  program  crops  if  we  do  it  be- 
cause we  will  discourage  diversifica- 
tion; we  will  discourage  i>eople  from 


going  out  there  and  planting  sunflow- 
ers Instead  of  wheat.  Do  you  know 
who  that  will  hurt?  That  will  hiul  the 
wheat  producer. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  over 
and  over  from  the  Senator  from 
TCitnwm  there  is  only  one  proven  loss. 
That  iB  just  not  true.  In  my  State, 
there  are  $661  mUlion  of  proven  losses 
by  the  State  University.  That  is  there. 
I  was  just  in  my  State.  I  have  seen  the 
loss:  Wheat  that  is  6  inches  high  and 
headed  out.  There  is  not  going  to  be  a 
harvest.  That  is  a  loss. 

Last  year  we  treated  everybody 
alike.  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
Lugar  supported  that.  All  of  a  sudden, 
this  year  it  is  a  different  story.  I 
simply  ask  why? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  bring  the 
two  sides  together.  We  have  attempted 
to  compromise.  We  brought  down  the 
total  cost  of  the  bill  dramatically  from 
what  was  over  on  the  House  side.  That 
is  compromise.  We  have  not  seen  the 
other  side  budge  1  inch.  They  said 
there  is  $870  million  in  savings  in 
fiscal  1990,  and  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  them  there  is  also  $300  million 
of  savings  in  fiscal  1989,  they  said, 
"Well,  that  does  not  matter.  You  just 
have  to  use  the  savings  that  are  in 
fiscal  1990." 

Mr.  President,  that  misses  the  point. 
The  winter  wheat  loss  occurred  in 
fiscal  1989.  We  are  still  in  fiscal  1989 
and  we  should  be  able  to  use  the  sav- 
ings in  1989.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
more  than  once  during  these  negotia- 
tions has  indicated  his  willingness  to 
do  so.  In  fact,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he 
even  went  to  the  head  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  the  Director  of 
OMB  and  sought  their  concurrence. 
The  head  of  OMB  absolutely  refused. 
No  basis  for  it.  He  just  refused.  That  is 
not  good  enough. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  obligation 
here  to  help  those  who  suffered  a  dis- 
aster. Mr.  President,  in  my  home 
State,  when  your  neighbor's  bam 
bums  down,  the  neighbors  go  to  help 
out.  When  a  neighbor  is  sick  and 
cannot  bring  in  the  crop,  the  neigh- 
bors come  to  help  out.  That  is  the 
American  way.  This  year  some  of  our 
neighbors  have  suffered  a  disaster.  In 
one-quarter  of  my  State,  they  have 
lost  60  to  80  percent  of  the  crop  al- 
ready. That  is  a  disaster.  The  Ameri- 
can way  is  that  we  go  to  help  out  when 
our  friends  and  neighbors  suffer  a  dis- 
aster and  we  will  do  that  again  this 
year.  With  that,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SMALL  BANKS  AND  THE  S&L 
BAILOUT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  committee  on  the  savings 
and  loan  bailout  legislation  has  been 
meeting  throughout  last  week  and  this 
week.  Soon  it  will  make  its  report  to 
the  other  body  and  to  this  body. 


Adoption  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee report  will  dramatically  change 
the  environment  in  which  financial  in- 
stitutions do  business.  The  regulatory 
environment,  the  competitive  environ- 
ment, the  consumer  environment,  and 
the  deposit  insurance  environment, 
will  all  be  considerably  different. 

The  conference  report  will  entail 
comprehensive  policies.  At  this  time, 
however,  I  wish  to  address  Just  one  of 
its  provisions— the  18-month  Treasury 
study  on  the  topic  of  deposit  insurance 
for  financial  institutions. 

I  believe  that  this  study  is  critical.  It 
will  provide  the  basis  of  prospective 
legislation  to  reform  the  way  in  which 
financial  institutions  contribute  to  and 
are  covered  by  deposit  insiuiuice. 

Deposit  Insurance,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  principal  feature  of  financial  insti- 
tutions which  generates  consumer  con- 
fidence. The  perceived  failure  of  the 
deposit  insurance  system  poses  the 
biggest  threat  to  that  same  consimier 
confidence. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  critical  that 
the  makeup  and  agenda  of  the  study 
are  conducive  for  a  thorough  review 
process.  I  was  concerned,  then,  when  it 
was  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
official  at  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  who  wiU  essentially  lead  the 
study  may  have  a  biased  perspective. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Glauber,  as  Under 
Secretary  for  Domestic  Finance,  is 
Treasury's  top  banking  policymaker. 
In  that  position,  he  will  lead  the  De- 
partment's initiatives  in  the  examina- 
tion of  deposit  insurance. 

Mr.  Glauber  formerly  served  as  a 
professor  of  finance  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  While  serving  in  that 
capacity,  he  also  served  as  a  consult- 
ant for  sizable  financial  interests. 

According  to  the  financial  disclosure, 
Mr.  Glauber  provided  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Finance  Committees  for 
his  confirmation,  he  was  paid  $874,445 
in  1988  for  salaries,  constilting  fees,  di- 
rectorships, and  royalties.  His  1988 
income  included  a  $300,000  consxilting 
contract  with  Morgan  Guaranty  Tnost 
Co. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Glauber  is  an 
honorable  man.  High  salaries  do  not 
necessarily  compromise  one's  integri- 
ty. His  background,  however,  is  domi- 
nated with  the  business  of  big  regional 
and  international  financial  interests. 

I  know  that  successful  businessmen 
in  the  world  of  high  finance  are 
always  well  paid,  as  they  should  be. 
Public  and  private  interests  have 
sought  Mr.  Glauber's  experience  and 
expertise. 

Secretary  Brady,  for  example, 
sought  his  expertise  for  the  Brady 
Commission  study  of  the  1987  Wall 
Street  crash. 

I  am  sure  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  is  fortunate  to  have  the  ben- 
efit of  Mr.  Glauber's  experience,  espe- 
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cially   for   the   comparatively    modest 
salary  of  $82,500. 

I  just  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Bankins  Committee  will  ensure  that 
the  deposit  insurance  study  will  not 
suffer  from  direct  or  indirect  bias  from 
the  persons  administering  the  study 

Bias  in  favor  of  big  banks  would  be 
devastating  to  community  banks. 
which  have  more  at  stake. 

Big  money  center  banlu.  with  their 
vast  resources,  already  have  an  advan- 
tage in  influencing  legislation.  They 
sure  exercised  that  influence  during 
Senate  debate  of  the  thrift  bailout  bill 
to  defeat  the  Nickles-Grassley  amend 
ment  to  assess  foreign  deposits. 

Let  me  explain.  Federal  regulators 
have  a  philosophy  of  "too  big  to  fail.' 
Depositors  of  money  center  banks  es 
sentially  incur  no  risk,  because  Feder 
al  regulators  will  not  allow  big  banks 
to  fail. 

PDIC  Chairman  William  Seidman 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  "too  big 
to  fail"  philosophy  Is  here  to  stay.  In  a 
statement  last  November  before  the 
Gam  Institute  Insurance  Forum,  he 
laid  out  his  position.  And  I  quote: 

Allowing  a  major  bank  to  default  could  de 
stabilize  the  total  financial  system  •  •  •  If 
the  U.S.  became  the  only  industrialized 
nation  to  allow  depositors  and  creditors  of  a 
major  bank  to  suffer,  that  would  undermm*- 
the  international  financial  system,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  competitive  position  of  US 
banks.  *  *  *  The  bottom  line  in  this  discus 
sion  is  that  nobody  really  knows  what  might 
happen  if  a  major  bank  is  allowed  to  de 
fault.  •  •  •  Combining  cost  factors  with  un 
acceptable  risks  likely  are  going  to  be  han 
died  m  a  manner  that  protects  aUl  depositors 
and  other  general  creditors. 

Well.  I  do  know  what  happens  when 
a  community  bank  fails.  I  regret  to 
report  to  this  body.  Mr.  President, 
that  40  times  over  the  last  decade  I 
have  been  reminded  of  what  happens 
to  Iowa  communities  when  their  banks 
fail. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  state 
ment  to  argue  about  the  "too  big  to 
fail"  philosophy.  I  simply  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  t>e  sensitive  to  lUs 
impact  when  examining  deposit  insur 
ance. 

Because  the  too  big  to  fail"  philoso 
phy  dominates  the  mindset  of  Federal 
regulators,  deposit  insurance  is  nearly 
a  moot  point  for  big  banks.  Federal 
regulators  will  not  allow  them  to  fail. 
so  they  do  not  have  to  cash  in  on  their 
deposit  insurance. 

That  same  protection  is  not  avail- 
able to  small  banks,  many  of  which 
have  been  closed  across  the  rural 
countryside.  I  trust  the  study  will  ana- 
lyze the  deposit  insurance  issue  from 
the  vantage  point  of  how  it  will  affect 
all  banks,  not  just  the  25  largest 
banks. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Glauber's  associa 
tlon  with  Citibank  and  Morgan  do  not 
overly  Influence  his  judgment.  I  hope 
that  the  potential  to  capiUlize  on  his 
Treasury  experience,  when  he  returns 


to  Harvard,  will  not  shade  his  vision  of 
the  entire  banking  community. 

Mr  President,  I  also  hope  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  will  insist 
that  these  concerns  will  be  appropri- 
ately addressed.  I  urge  the  conferees 
to  include  language  in  their  confer- 
ence report  which  directs  the  study  to 
include  an  analysis  of  the  recommen- 
dations' impact  on  all  banks.  I  have 
written  to  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee members  of  the  conference 
committee  to  make  this  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Senior  Rieglj:.  the 
committee's  chairman,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JoLY  20. 1989 
Hon  Donald  Riecle.  Jr  . 
Chairman.   Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,    and    Urban   Affairx.    Washing 
ton.  DC. 

Dear  Don  I  recottnizf  and  appreciate  the 
supreme  effort  of  the  Senate  members  of 
the  Conference  Committee  on  S  774  and 
H.R.  1278.  the  Financial  In.stittitiorus 
Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act.  I 
don't  envy  your  responsibilities  for  Iheir 
level  of  complexity,  severity,  and  controver 
sy.  The  impact  of  thus  legislation,  no  doubt, 
will  change  the  environment  in  which  finan 
cial  institutions  do  business  for  decades  to 
come 

I  request  that  you  turn  your  attention  to 
a  seemingly  small  issue,  in  context  of  the 
legislation  in  its  entirety.  That  issue  is  the 
eighteen  month  study  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  on  federal  deposit  insurance 
While  some  might  consider  it  just  a  study." 
I  believe  that  its  findings  and  analyses  will 
provide  the  base  for  prospective  legislation 
to  reform  federal  deposit  insurance  Such 
insurance  is  possibly  the  most  significant  at 
tribute  for  consumer  confidence  in  financial 
institutions. 

Deposit  insurance  policy,  however,  doe.s 
not  affiHt  all  bank.s  equally  Smaller  com 
munity  banlts.  represented  by  virtually 
every  bank  in  Iowa,  have  much  more  at 
stake  Americans  witnessed  hundreds  of 
community  banks  close  in  the  last  decade 
Depositors  who  held  deposits  in  excess  of 
$100,000  were  forced  to  take  a  personal  loss 
Yet.  t)ecause  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  exercises  a  policy  of  too  big  to 
fail,  depositors  of  large  banks  have  been 
protected  from  loss,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
their  accounts. 

It  IS  not  my  intent  to  debate  the  merits  of 
a  too  big  to  fall  "  policy  It  is  my  desire,  in 
stead,  to  raise  the  issue  that  deposit  insur 
ance  policies  have  a  different  impact  on 
community  banks  than  they  do  on  large  re 
gional  banks.  I  request  that  the  conference 
committee  specify  in  its  report  that  the 
Treasury  study  must  include  analysis  on  the 
impact  on  banks  for  each  of  its  recommen- 
dations, categorized  according  to  size  of  in- 
stitution and  nature  of  asset  and  liability 
base  I  expect  the  Banking  Committee 
would  greatly  benefit  from  this  information 
when  it  tiegins  to  develop  legislation  to 
reform  deposit  insurance 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter 

Sincerely. 

Crarlxs  E.  Grassley. 

U.S.  Senator, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  today  In  support  of 
S.  1352.  which  is  the  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  I  want  to  begin  by  commending 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sena- 
tor NoNN,  and  the  ranking  member. 
Senator  Warner,  for  their  able  leader- 
ship throughout  the  entire  process  of 
preparing  this  bill  for  floor  debate. 

The  Presidential  transition  and 
President  Bush's  decision  to  cut  the 
defense  budget  by  $10  billion  below 
the  level  proposed  by  his  predecessor 
undoubtedly  slowed  the  authorization 
process  this  year.  The  comjnittee  did 
not  receive  the  details  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  in  this  area 
until  early  May.  which  compressed  the 
time  that  the  committee  and  its  sub- 
committees had  available  to  act  in  pre- 
paring the  bill.  Nevertheless.  I  believe 
that  the  committee  has  placed  before 
the  Senate  a  very  well-considered  bill; 
a  bill  that  is  responsive  to  the  prob- 
lems and  issues  facing  our  Nation  in 
1  hesc  times  of  change  and  also  respon- 
sive to  the  opportunities  that  we  face 
at  home  and  abroad. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Industry  and  Technology. 
I  want  to  highlight  a  few  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  committee  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  my  subconunittee.  I 
would  like  to  first  thank  Senator 
Wallop,  who  is  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  support  he 
provided  to  the  subcommittee's  work 
over  the  past  several  months.  This  is 
his  first  year  on  the  committee,  and  he 
has  made  many  significant  contribu- 
tions. I  appreciate  his  advice,  as 
always  his  candor,  and  the  good  work 
he  does  in  many  of  these  areas. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  key  issues  of  maintaining  the  Na- 
tion's technological  superiority  and 
the  defense  industrial  base  capability 
with  a  variety  of  our  Nation's  experts. 
We  have  also  made  a  special  effort  to 
review  and  understand  recent  studies 
that  address  the  problem.  Senator 
McCain  and  I  also  cochaired  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  on  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  issues. 

Finally,  the  Defense  Industry  and 
Technology  Subcommittee  held  eight 
hearings  this  spring  that  addressed  a 
variety  of  research  and  technology,  in- 
dustrial base,  defense  trade,  and  acqui- 
sition issues.  The  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  a  number  of 
expert  witnesses  on  this  wide  variety 
of  issues. 

LAst  year.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  directed  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Energy  to- 
gether to  submit  a  plan  to  develop  the 
20  technologies  which  they  consider  to 
be  the  most  important  to  maintain  the 


United  States  qualitative  edge  in 
weapons  systems  development  in  the 
future.  We  received  that  plan  this  last 
March. 

In  addition  to  our  own  review,  we 
asked  the  opinion  of  over  50  other 
knowledgeable  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. Based  on  that  review,  this 
year  we  have  put  several  provisions  in 
the  act  to  improve  our  planning  capa- 
bility in  the  future.  Pirst,  we  recom- 
mended that  a  national  critical  tech- 
nologies report  be  prepared  which 
would  address  both  national  security 
and  the  economic  competitiveness 
Issues  faced  by  the  country.  We  have 
requested  that  this  report  be  done  by 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy.  The  plan  would  provide  a  na- 
tional context  needed  to  assess  the  de- 
fense-critical technologies  that  we  are 
pursuing.  It  would  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  iimer  relationsliip  between 
the  defense  and  the  civilian  sectors 
and  especially  the  growing  phenome- 
non of  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
spin-on  from  civilian  dual-use  technol- 
ogies to  the  defense  sector. 

We  have  also  put  in  language  to 
strengthen  the  reporting  capability  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  to  de- 
fense-related critical  technologies.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  several  other  very 
important  provisions  In  our  act  that 
relate  to  acquisition.  We  tried  to  im- 
prove the  acquisition  and  procurement 
system  by  which  we  spend  large  siuns 
in  our  defense  budget  each  year.  We 
have  several  provisions  to  help  im- 
prove the  work  force  and  our  ability  to 
manage  the  work  force  in  the  defense 
area.  I  understand  that  there  may  be 
amendments  urging  changes  in  some 
of  those  provisions  which  I  will,  of 
course,  resist. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  a  broad  as- 
sessment. I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  United  States  maintains  a  technol- 
ogy and  Industrial  base  second  to  none 
in  its  ability  to  fulfill  defense  require- 
ments. But  there  are  important  areas, 
especially  in  dual-use  technology, 
where  we  have  lost  our  lead,  not  to  the 
Soviets,  but  to  our  allies.  For  example, 
in  8  of  the  22  critical  technologies 
identified  in  March  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Energy  as  cru- 
cial to  our  long-term  security,  Japan 
holds  significant  leads.  Especially  in 
manufacturing  technology  we  risk 
being  left  behind  in  critical  industries, 
such  as  mactiine  tools  and  semiconduc- 
tors. Luckily,  it  is  our  allies  who  are 
competing  with  us,  not  our  foes.  In  a 
sense,  this  competition  is  a  triumph  of 
U.S.  post-World  War  II  policy  to  help 
our  alUes  build  strong  piUars  of  de- 
mocracy in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  question  for  us  is  how  to  re- 
spond to  the  challenge.  Restoring  the 
across-the-board  preeminence  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  we  once  enjoyed 
is  not  an  option.  But  competing  with 
our  allies  for  preeminence  in  the  tech- 
nologies and  Industries  we  deem  criti- 


cal to  our  long-term  national  security 
should  be  possible  for  the  world's  larg- 
est economy.  We  should  not  become 
totally  dependent  on  anyone,  even  an 
ally,  in  critical  areas.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  have  asked  the  Defense 
Department  to  focus  on  its  critical 
long-nm  needs. 

The  testimony  we  have  received, 
confirmed  in  individual  meetings  I 
have  held  with  experts  in  and  out  of 
Government,  supports  my  belief  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  science  and  technology  and  the 
need  for  Improvements  to  the  techni- 
cal and  industrial  base  now  than  at 
any  time  In  this  decade.  Nevertheless, 
I  must  report  that  the  Department's 
technology  and  industrial  base  pro- 
grams continue  to  lack  clear  priorities, 
place  too  little  emphasis  on  long-term 
planning,  and  apportion  Inadequate 
resources  to  these  vital  areas. 

Last  year's  Defense  Authorization 
Act  directed  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy  to  submit  a  plan  for 
developing  the  20  technologies  which 
they  consider  most  Important  to  main- 
tain the  United  States  qualitative  edge 
in  weat>on  systems  in  the  future.  We 
received  that  plan  in  March  of  this 
year.  In  addition  to  our  own  review,  we 
asked  the  opinion  of  over  50  other 
knowledgeable  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. Based  on  our  review,  this 
year's  act  Includes  provisions  for  a 
number  of  improvements  to  future 
plans. 

First,  we  are  recommending  that  a 
luitional  critical  technologies  report, 
addressing  both  national  security  and 
economic  competitiveness  issues,  be 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy.  This  plan  will  pro- 
vide the  national  context  needed  to 
assess  the  defense  critical  technol- 
ogies. It  will  help  us  understand  the 
interrelationship  between  the  defense 
and  civilian  sectors,  and  especially  the 
growing  phenomenon  of  spin-on  from 
civilian  dual-use  technologies  to  the 
defense  sector. 

Second,  building  on  our  review  of 
the  Department's  first  plan,  this 
year's  legislation  includes  a  lietter  de- 
scription of  what  the  defense  critical 
technologies  plan  should  Include.  To 
complement  the  defense  critical  tech- 
nologies plan,  we  also  have  requested  a 
critical  Industries  plan  to  identify  and 
examine  those  industries  essential  to 
exploiting  the  critical  technologies. 

The  Department's  amended  budget 
request  included  Insufficient  funding 
for  many  of  the  critical  technologies 
tliat  the  Department  itself  elected  to 
include  in  their  critical  technologies 
plan.  We  have  addressed  this  lack  of 
funding  and  are  recommending 
modest  increases  in  several  of  the  De- 
partment's key  programs  including  ad- 
vanced neural  networks,  digital  gal- 
lium arsenide  technology,  software 
producibility,  advanced  ceramics  inser- 


tion techniques,  high  temperature  su- 
l>erconductivity,  high  performance 
computing  and  x-ray  lithography.  It  is 
my  personal  view  that  we  have  only 
minimally  addressed  these  funding 
needs  this  year.  I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment will  give  this  area  higher  pri- 
ority in  future  requests.  I  should  note 
that  Senators  Wirth,  Gork,  and  Bybd 
have  all  made  important  contributions 
to  pointing  out  resource  deficiencies  in 
critical  technologies. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  an  orga- 
nized top  down  assessment  of  the  Na- 
tion's technology  base,  and  the  indus- 
tries that  use  its  products,  is  absolute- 
ly essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
focus,  establish  the  priorities  and  sup- 
port the  key  activities  needed  to  retain 
our  technological  superiority.  Such  an 
assessment  is  even  more  essential  in 
an  era  of  constrained  budgets  if  we  are 
to  retain  our  long-term  technological 
superiority  in  deployed  weaponry. 

Closely  related  to  the  development 
of  critical  technologies  is  the  Balanced 
Technology  Initiative  Program.  The 
BTI  program,  as  it  is  called,  was  cre- 
ated as  a  result  of  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee 3  years  ago  by  Senators  Numr  and 
Cohen.  The  Department  has  subse- 
quently Initiated  a  number  of  worth- 
while projects  and  has  achieved  note- 
worthy progress  on  many  of  them. 
Several  of  these  projects  are  now  at 
the  point  where  it  is  clear  that  they 
can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
our  warf  ighting  ability  but  wUl  require 
funding  increases  in  the  near  term  to 
properly  advance. 

The  committee  recently  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  BTI  Program  to  review  its 
progress.  We  were  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  administration.  In  its 
amended  budget  request,  reduced  BTI 
funding  from  the  previous  year  smd, 
further,  that  the  requested  amount 
was  significantly  less  than  that  Includ- 
ed in  the  BTI  plans  previously  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress.  When  the  $100 
million  of  fiscal  year  1988  funds  that 
only  became  available  to  the  program 
in  1989  is  considered,  the  administra- 
tion's BTI  fimdlng  request  for  1990  is 
$130  million  less  than  the  amount 
available  in  the  previous  year.  While 
we  cannot  compensate  entirely  for  this 
funding  cut,  we  recommend  Increasing 
BTI  funding  by  $90  million  above  the 
level  requested  by  the  administration. 
We  also  understand  that  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
is  taking  a  hard,  top  down,  look  at  the 
entire  BTI  Program  that  may  result  in 
terminating  the  less  promising 
projects  ciurently  supported.  Our  rec- 
ommended fimdlng  should  provide 
adequate  support  for  the  Important 
projects  that  continue. 

Based  on  our  review  of  the  BTI  Pro- 
gram, we  beDeve  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  not  yet  structured 
the  program  to  meet  the  goals  envi- 
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sioned  when  the  program  was  created. 
The  BTI  Program  represent  our  best 
opportunity  to  use  our  superiority  In 
research  ad  technology  to  exploit  com- 
petitive advantages  in  all  areas  of  de- 
fense. It  must  assess  the  full  spectrum 
of  conventional  warfighting  and  be 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any 
technological  or  employment  advan- 
tage that  is  detected.  To  accomplish 
this,  it  must  be  managed  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  Defense  Department 
to  achieve  the  cohesion  and  coordina 
tion  needed.  In  order  to  get  this  pro- 
gram back  on  track,  the  authorization 
act  includes  specific  steps  to  improve 
the  management  of  the  program  and 
direct  it  back  to  its  original  goals. 

The  committee  continues  to  support 
a  number  of  potentially  high  payoff 
activities  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  Including  its  participation  in 
the  Sematech  Consortium  and  its  sup- 
port of  high  resolution  television  dis- 
play technologies.  In  the  course  of  our 
hearings  the  committee  became  aware 
that  DARPA,  unlike  any  other  ele- 
ment of  the  Defense  Department, 
lacks  the  authority  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  organizations 
and  individuals  outside  the  govern- 
ment. The  Defense  Authorization  Act 
corrects  this  deficiency  and  further 
permits  DARPA  to  enter  into  other 
types  of  transactions  which  will  pro- 
vide them  with  the  flexibility  they 
need  to  deal  with  the  unique  situa- 
tions they  often  encounter  in  fostering 
technologies,  particularly  dual-use 
technologies.  I  appreciate  the  impor- 
tant contributions  Senators  Nunn  and 
Warnkr  made  to  developing  this  provi- 
sion. 

We  have  also  included  a  provision  I 
authored  which  is  designed  to  enhance 
technology  transfer  from  the  Energy 
Departments  defense  program  labora- 
tories to  the  private  sector.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  Important  provision  and 
in  many  ways  parallels  the  authority 
we  have  proposed  for  DARPA  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  and  other 
types  of  transactions. 

The  bill  before  us  also  amends  a  pro- 
vision Included  in  last  year's  bill  con- 
cerning use  of  competitive  procedures 
for  contracts  and  grants  to  universities 
and  colleges.  That  provision,  authored 
by  Senator  Ntnoi,  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent "pork  barrel  science."  congres- 
sional earmarking  of  funds  for  favored 
university  projects.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  Senator  Ntnm  on  resolv- 
ing a  few  issues  raised  by  last  year's 
provision  and  appreciate  the  assist- 
ance he  has  provided.  While  we  con- 
tinue to  strongly  oppose  the  practice 
of  congressional  earmarking  of  univer- 
sity funds  in  any  instance,  we  recom- 
mend the  Department  be  permitted  to 
use  other  existing  exceptions  included 
In  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act 
for  noncompetitive  contracts  in  appro- 
priate  circumstances.    To   discourage 


any  inappropriate  use  of  these  excep- 
tions, the  legislation  Includes  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  Department  to 
report  on  a  semiannual  basis  on  sole 
source  contracts  awarded  to  universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

The  problems  that  exist  In  our  abili- 
ty to  manufacture  weapon  systems  can 
be  difficult  and  complex  sis  those  asso- 
ciated with  developing  the  underlying 
product  technologies.  Yet,  both  DOD 
and  Industry  have  traditionally  ne- 
glected process  or  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies, compared  to  product  technol- 
ogies. If  we  wish  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion as  leader  In  the  free  world,  that 
cannot  continue.  We  have  addressed 
some  of  the  more  critical  problems  in 
DOD's  Industrial  base  programs  in 
this  years  Defense  Authorization  Act 
and  we  are  working  with  the  Defense 
Department  to  find  broader  answers  in 
the  future.  In  particular,  we  have 
added  $60  million  for  various  manufac- 
turing technology  programs  in 
DARPA  and  the  Services.  Senator 
Byrd  and  Senator  Lott  have  been  ef- 
fective advocates  for  a  greater  focus 
on  manufacturing  technology,  and  I 
appreciate  their  contributions.  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  Defense  Department  Is 
a  major  customer  for  U.S.  uidustry  ac- 
counting for  over  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  manufacturing  gross  national 
product.  It  is  closely  Intertwined  with 
the  commercial  industrial  base  and  is 
becoming  ever  more  dependent  upon 
it.  In  addition,  the  major  dual-use  in- 
dustries of  the  world  are  becoming 
more  globally  oriented  and  the  issue 
of  the  appropriate  degree  of  foreign 
dependency  must  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  considerations. 

Last  year's  Defense  Authorization 
Act  established  a  new  framework  for 
the  role  of  defense  trade  and  coopera- 
tion in  strengthening  the  competitive- 
ness of  our  Industrial  base.  We  believe 
that  the  administration's  implementa- 
tion of  this  framework  has  been  slow 
and  uncertain,  especially  for  those 
matters  requiring  coordination  be- 
tween Federal  agencies.  For  example, 
almost  no  progress  has  been  made 
toward  establishing  a  policy  and  initi- 
ating international  agreements  on  lim- 
iting the  adverse  effects  of  offset  ar- 
rangements in  defense  exports.  Our 
proposed  legislation  Includes  provi- 
sions on  the  Commerce  Department's 
role  in  negotiation  and  implementa- 
tion of  cooperative  agreements,  on  off- 
sets, and  on  reciprocity  in  research 
contracting,  all  Intended  to  move  the 
Department  Into  Implementing  this 
framework  for  Industrial  competitive- 
ness and  defense  trade  policies  which 
we  have  established.  Senators  Byrd 
and  Dantorth  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  committee's  product  in  this 
area  and  I  appreciate  their  contribu- 
tions. 

Last  year's  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  contained  a  number  of 
provisions  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 


the  defense  acquisition  process.  This 
year  we  received  disturbing  testimony 
In  our  hearings  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  DOD  inspector 
general,  and  industry  concerning  a 
lack  of  progress  by  the  Department  in 
Implementing  both  recent  legislation 
and  the  1986  recommendations  of  the 
Packard  Commission.  The  deficiencies 
have  been  particularly  acute  in  terms 
of  streamlining  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess, making  better  use  of  commercial 
products  and  the  use  of  conmiercial- 
style  buying  practices,  improving  the 
responsiveness  of  the  regulatory 
reform  process,  and  developing  a  com- 
prehensive policy  on  contract  financ- 
ing issues. 

While  we  believe  that  the  system 
must  be  allowed  to  fully  digest  recent 
legislative  and  administrative  changes 
before  undertaking  major  new  initia- 
tives, we  have  included  several  provi- 
sions In  this  year's  bill  to  enhance  the 
efficiency  of  the  acquisition  process. 
Our  goal  has  been  to  reduce  luineces- 
sary  paperwork  and  reporting  levels 
while  ensuring  appropriate  attention 
to  matters  directly  related  to  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  process. 

In  addition  to  the  Important  contri- 
butions made  by  all  members  of  our 
subcommittee  to  this  bill,  I  would  also 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Sena- 
tor Levin  for  his  leadership  in  devel- 
oping the  proposals  on  conmiercial 
product  acquisition,  uniform  regula- 
tion of  source  selection  Information, 
and  Impartiality  of  contractor  partici- 
pation in  operational  test  and  evalua- 
tion activities.  Likewise,  I  am  grateful 
for  Senator  Roth's  thoughtful  recom- 
mendations In  the  operational  test  and 
evaluation  area  concerning  low  rate 
initial  production  and  early  operation- 
al assessments.  In  addition,  we  re- 
ceived helpful  comments  from  Sena- 
tors Glenn  and  Cohen  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  acquisition  policy  Initia- 
tives. As  a  member  of  both  the  Armed 
Services  and  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees.  I  appreciate  their  Input, 
and  will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to 
promote  a  productive  interchange  of 
ideas  between  the  two  committees. 

Secretary  Cheney  recently  released 
a  report  entitled  Defense  Manage- 
ment: Report  to  the  President,  which 
sets  forth  a  blueprint  for  Implement- 
ing the  Packard  Commission  recom- 
mendations, the  Goldwater-Nlchols 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  other  recent  legislation,  and 
Secretary  Cheney's  own  initiatives.  As 
we  noted  in  the  committee's  report, 
the  management  review  contains  the 
potential  for  significant  reform,  but 
the  proposals  therein— like  the  propos- 
als of  the  Packard  Commission — con- 
sist primarily  of  broad  principles 
which  can  be  furthered — or  frustrat- 
ed—in the  Implementation  process. 

The  new  senior  management  team  in 
the  Department  must  significantly  In- 
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crease  the  emphasis  on  acquisition 
reform.  In  the  past,  the  Department 
simply  has  not  demonstrated  the  nec- 
essary level  of  commitment.  An  exam- 
ple of  past  problems  is  illustrated  by 
the  Department's  response  to  section 
809  of  last  year's  authorization  act. 
There  we  invited  the  Department  to 
advise  us  on  the  status  of  acquisition 
reform  proposals  and  to  propose  spe- 
cific legislation  that  could  be  used  to 
streamline  the  process.  We  found  the 
Department's  response  incomplete  and 
lacking  in  substance.  I  believe  this  is 
another  indication  that  in  the  past  the 
Department's  senior  management  has 
not  paid  close  enough  attention  to  the 
detaUs  of  acquisition  refonn. 

I  am  hopeful  that  matters  will  be 
different  under  Secretary  Cheney's 
and  Deputy  Secretary  Atwood's  lead- 
ership. When  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  is  confirmed 
and  permanent  service  acquisition  ex- 
ecutives are  appointed,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology wiU  conduct  detailed  oversight 
hearings  to  foster  the  necessary  dialog 
with  the  new  management  team  to 
ensure  that  acquisition  reform  re- 
ceives the  attention  necessary  to  re- 
store public  confidence  in  the  Depart- 
ment's acquisition  system. 

There  is  one  area  where  we  have  not 
waited  and  that  is  the  acquisition  work 
force.  This  Is  the  major  unacted  upon 
legislative  recommendation  of  the 
1986  Packard  Conunission. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  our  sub- 
committee consistently  emphasized 
the  urgent  need  to  fix  problems  exist- 
ing with  the  acquisition  work  force. 
We  have  been  hearing  similar  testimo- 
ny for  years.  Most  of  you  are  aware 
that  former  Senator  Quayle  and  I 
have  been  working  with  David  Pack- 
ard on  this  issue  since  1985.  In  1986  we 
tried  to  include  a  provision  to  fully  im- 
plement the  Packard  Commission  per- 
sonnel recommendations  in  the  au- 
thorization bill.  That  provision  was  de- 
leted by  a  close  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor  after  several  Senators  argued  a 
comprehensive  Govemmentvlde  ap- 
proach was  needed. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  Senate  did 
pass  a  Govemmentwide  personnel 
reform  which  I  authored  and  Senator 
Quayle  and  others  cosponsored.  Un- 
fortunately, despite  strong  support 
from  DOD,  NASA,  and  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  the  House 
never  acted  on  the  bill. 

The  civilian  personnel  provisions  in 
the  bill  before  us  would  authorize  the 
Department  to  permit  a  limited 
number  of  retired  military  profession- 
als to  receive  full  civil  service  compen- 
sation, would  increase  the  pay  of  500 
defense  scientists  and  engineers  up  to 
150  percent  of  the  executive  level  n 
salary,  comparable  to  the  pay  in  the 
DOE  national  laboratories  and  other 
FPRDC's,  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment to  issue  rules  deaUng  with  the 


problems  created  by  vagueness  in  re- 
volving door  legislation,  and  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  to  conduct 
four  demonstration  programs  waiving 
most  civil  service  rules  on  pay  and  pro- 
motions. We  have  also  included  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  conduct  one  such  demonstration  for 
its  defense  programs. 

Our  personnel  provisions  have  been 
endorsed  by  David  Packard,  Harold 
Brown,  Fnuik  Carlucci,  Jim  Woolsey, 
J.  Ronald  Fox,  Jack  Gansler,  Phil 
Odeen,  John  Rittenhouse,  Don  White, 
and  others  familiar  with  DOD's  per- 
sonnel problems.  While  they  do  not  go 
as  far  as  Secretary  Cheney  called  for 
in  his  recent  management  review,  they 
are  an  important  first  step.  I  personal- 
ly appreciate  Senator  Wallop's  strong 
support  for  these  reforms.  I  should 
also  note  that  I  would  like  to  see 
broader  civil  service  reform  and  will 
continue  to  support  such  govemment- 
wide reforms.  The  DOD  and  DOE  pro- 
grams initiated  by  the  pro[>osed  bill 
provisions  could  easily  be  Incorporated 
in  any  broader  reforms  Congress 
might  later  pass. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  brief  over- 
view of  the  Issues  that  we  have  ad- 
dressed in  this  year's  authorization 
bill.  I  believe  that  the  recommenda- 
tions we  have  made  in  this  area  will 
allow  us  to  make  significant  progress 
in  dealing  with  very  real  and  very  sig- 
nificant problems.  But  there  is  much 
that  remains  to  be  addressed.  We  live 
in  a  very  dynamic  world,  a  world 
where  yesterday's  advantage  can 
quickly  disappear  and  tomorrow's  op- 
portunity must  be  recognized  and  em- 
braced before  it  becomes  too  late.  It  is 
important  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  work  together  to 
strengthen  ouj-  technology  and  indus- 
trial base  and  to  ensure  we  get  the 
greatest  value  for  the  dollars  invested 
in  acquisition  of  defense  goods  and 
services.  Our  committee  is  committed 
to  these  goals. 

Overall,  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
work  of  our  subcommittee,  very 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  full  com- 
mittee this  year.  I  think  we  have  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  very  good  bill. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  again  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  they  have 
provided.  I  believe  all  members  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee staff  who  have  been  so  essential  in 
taking  the  ideas  of  individual  subcom- 
mittee members  and  transferring 
those  into  substance  that  is  included 
in  this  legislation:  Andy  Effron,  Jon 
Etherton,  Bill  Smith,  Geary  Burton, 
Rick  Finn,  Judy  Freedman,  Rick  De- 
bobes,  and  Sherri  Goodman  have  all 
Joined  in  this  effort  and  made  very 


substantial  contributions.  I  appreciate 
their  dedication  and  their  hard  work. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Missy  Ramsey 
and  Barb  Braucht,  who  are  the  com- 
mittee staff  assistants  who  did  such  an 
outstanding  job  supporting  the  sub- 
committee's hearings  and  markup  of 
the  bill. 

Several  of  my  own  staff  people,  Ed 
McGaffigan,  Lisa  Davis,  Patrick  Von 
Bargen,  and  Ken  Jarboe,  also  made 
significant  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
foi  the  excellent  work  that  has  gone 
into  the  legislation.  I  look  forward  to 
the  debate  during  the  rest  of  this  week 
and  next  week,  and  hope  that  the 
final  product  that  we  sent  from  the 
Senate  wiU  be  legislation  we  will  all  be 
proud  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Rsn)  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  1393  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  imder  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


ATANASOFR  THE  FATHKK  OP 
THE  COMPUTER 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  a  deep 
concern  shared  by  myself,  a  number  of 
people  in  the  computer  field,  and 
should  be  a  concern  of  all  historians 
and  scholars  who  believe  that  truth 
and  accuracy  are  absolute,  essential  in- 
gredients in  the  writing  of  history. 

My  colleagues  in  Congress  should 
also  be  very  concerned  as  well.  What  is 
at  stake  here  is  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  computer. 

What  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to 
do  is  to  assure  that  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  National  Museiun  of 
American  History  does  not  misrepre- 
sent the  true  historical  development 
of  the  electronic  digital  computer 
during  its  upcoming  exhibition. 

The  National  Museum  of  American 
History,  in  its  quarterly  bulletin  of  the 
spring  of  1988,  annoimced  its  plans  to 
display  a  computer  called  the  ENIAC. 
The  buUetin  described  the  ENIAC  as 
"the  first  electronic  digital  computer." 

Mr.  President,  this  simply  is  not  the 
truth.  And  it  is  not  acceptable  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  which  was  es- 
tablished "for  the  Increase  and  infus- 
sion  of  knowledge  among  men"  perpet- 
uate such  a  falsehood  which  was  ex- 
posed and  resolved  by  the  conclusion 
of  a  multiyear  court  battle  in  1973. 

On  October  19,  1973,  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Earl  Larson  of  BClnnet^x)- 
Us  announced  his  decision  in  the  Hon- 
eywell Inc.  versus  Sperry  Rand  Corp., 
et  al.  case  which  consumed  over  135 
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days,  and  included  25.286  exhibits  and 
testimony  from  157  witnesses.  At  stake 
were  the  patent  rights  derived  from 
the  ENIAC.  which  stands  for  electron- 
ic numerical  integrator  and  computer. 

Sperry  Rand  was  attempting  to  es- 
tablish the  validity  of  patent  rights  it 
had  purchased  from  a  Dr.  John 
Mauchly  and  J.  Presper  Eckert.  These 
rights  included  those  relating  to  the 
ENIAC.  Both  Mauchly  and  Eckert  had 
been  honored  as  the  coinventors  of 
the  first  electronic  digital  computer. 

Judge  Larson,  however,  invalidated 
the  ENIAC  patents.  The  Judge  fur- 
ther stated: 

Eckert  and  Mauchly  did  not  themselves 
first  invent  the  automatic  electronic  digital 
computer,  but  instead  derived  that  subject 
matter  from  one  Dr.  John  Vincent  Atanas- 
off. 

Dr.  Atanasoff,  a  professor  of  physics 
and  mathematics  at  Iowa  State  Uni 
versity  at  Ames.  lA.  with  the  help  of 
Dr.  Clifford  E.  Berry,  who  was  then  a 
graduate  student,  built  the  first  auto- 
matic electronic  digital  computer 
which  was  called  the  "Atanasoff-Berry 
Computer."  or  ABC  for  short.  This 
work  took  place  t)etween  1937  and 
1941. 

The  EINIAC.  however,  was  developed 
in  late  1945  and  1946.  The  significance 
of  the  dates  is  the  fact  that  England 
developed  an  electronic  computer, 
called  the  Colossus,  in  1944. 

Therefore,  if  we  allow  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  proceed  with  its 
plans  for  the  March.  1990  exhibit  enti- 
tled Information  Age:  People,  Infor- 
mation, and  Technology"  that  pre- 
sents the  ENIAC  as  the  first  electronic 
digital  computer,  then  we  forfeit  the 
rightful  claim  of  the  United  States  as 
the  first  in  the  world  in  developing  the 
electronic  digital  computer. 

Clark  Mollenhoff.  a  native  of  Iowa 
and  a  Pulitzer  Prize-wirming  reporter, 
now  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  re- 
cently wrote  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  controversy  that  pitted 
the  ABC  and  the  ENIAC.  His  book  is 
entitled.  "Atanasoff.  Forgotten  Father 
of  the  Computer."  and  I  would  strong- 
ly recommended  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  further  details  of  this  most  unfor- 
tunate story  of  how  the  inventor  of 
the  electronic  digital  computer,  which 
has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  our 
civilization,"  was  for  years  deprived  of 
his  rightful  recognition  and  honor  be- 
cause his  ideas  have  been  stolen,  or  as 
Judge  Larson  characterized."  "de- 
rived" by  others. 

The  court  case  should  have  settled 
this  matter  once  and  for  all.  I  agree 
with  Idr.  MoUenhoff's  statement  in  his 
book  that  "I  could  understand  how 
computer  textbook  authors  and  com- 
puter historians  could  have  been  con- 
fused on  the  issue  of  the  inventor  of 
the  first  electronic  digital  computer 
prior  19  October  1973— the  date  of  the 
decision  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Earl  R. 


Larson  of  Minneapolis.  However.  I 
could  not  understand  how  any  com- 
puter historians  or  textbook  authors 
could  examine  the  trial  record  and 
continue  to  have  any  doubts  that 
Atanasoff  and  Cliff  Berry  had  con- 
structed the  first  electronic  computer 
at  Iowa  State." 

Surely,  we  can  expect  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  to  get  the  story  right. 

I  have  written  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Museum  of  American  History 
to  ask  that  corrective  action  be  taken. 
I  am  hopeful  that  a  satisfactory  reso- 
lution of  this  problem  will  be  forth- 
coming. In  the  event,  however,  that 
such  a  resolution  is  not  offered,  I  will 
be  returning  to  this  subject  at  a  later 
date. 


REPORT  ON  AFGHAN  REFUGEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
April  of  last  year  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Affairs 
sent  a  study  mission  to  Pakistan  to  ex- 
amine the  problems  faced  by  nearly 
three  million  refugees  in  that  country. 

The  study  mission  visited  that 
region  just  as  agreement  was  achieved 
in  Geneva  for  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  forces.  So  the  study  mission 
focused  Its  efforts  on  the  prospect  of 
the  return  of  the  refugees  to  their 
homes  in  Afghanistan  and  the  efforts 
needed  to  facilitate  their  reintegra- 
tion. 

However,  the  study  mission  warned 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  ahead— of 
the  prospect  that  the  Kabul  govern- 
ment of  Najibullah  would  be  able  to 
hold  on  even  without  Soviet  troops 
and  the  likelihood  that  mujahidin 
rebel  factions  would  revert  to  inteme- 
cene  fighting  once  the  war  with  the 
Soviets  ended. 

Unfortunately,  what  our  study  mis- 
sion predicted  has  largely  come  true 
today.  The  wail  for  repatriation, 
which  so  many  refugees  desired,  has 
become  a  protracted  one,  and  condi- 
tions in  the  field  have  deteriorated. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  report  by  the 
Citizens  Commission  on  Afghan  Refu- 
gees, which  was  formed  last  year  with 
the  assistance  of  the  respected  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee,  also  con- 
firms the  sut)committee's  earlier  ob- 
servations. The  Citizens  Commission's 
new  findings  suggest  that  refugees 
have  had  to  extend  their  stay  in  Paki- 
stan due  to  the  continuing  civil  strife. 

The  recent  Commission  report,  au- 
thored by  Commissioner  James 
Strickler,  noted: 

Most  Commission  Members  who  visited 
Pakistan  previously  Jiccepted  the  widely 
held  view  of  governments  suid  the  general 
population  that  the  regime  in  Kabul  will 
probably  fall  soon  after  the  Soviet  with- 
drawal.' Obviously,  the  conventional  wisdom 
was  wrong  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
fighting  win  continue  on  for  an  Indetermln- 
ant  time  that  some  speculate  will  last  for 
years.  •  *  " 


The  report  further  notes  that  new 
refugees  are  arriving  in  Pakistan  num- 
bering as  many  as  1,000  a  day. 

Mr.  I»resident,  this  report,  and  the 
findings  of  the  subcommittee  study 
mission  of  a  year  ago,  suggest  that  sus- 
tained attention  to  the  humanitarian 
needs  of  these  refugees  is  required. 
The  United  States,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  international  commimity.  must 
continue  its  assistance  to  these  refu- 
gees, as  well  as  assure  that  our  policies 
are  not  in  conflict  with  the  goal  of  fa- 
cilitating the  earliest  possible  reinte- 
gration of  the  refugees  into  their 
native  regions  in  Afghanistan. 

I  commend  the  Citizens  Commission 
for  its  perseverance  in  keeping  the  hu- 
manitarian dimensions  of  this  problem 
in  the  public  eye,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  of  Commission- 
er Strieker's  recent  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  16.  1989. 
To:  Members  of  the  Citizens  Commission  on 

Afghan  Refugees. 
From:    James    C.    Strickler.    MD.    Member. 
Citizens  Commission   on  Afghan   Refu- 
gees. 
Re:  Report  of  visit  (5/22-5/28/89)  to  Pesha- 
war and  Hangu  Pakistan. 

I  INTRODCCTION  AND  RFVIFW  OF  PRIOR  AS- 
SUMPTIONS 'REFERENCE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
REPORTS  OF  THE  CITIZENS  COMMISSION' 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  review  the 
current  programs  for  Afghan  refugees  In 
Paklsan  and  to  learn  more  about  the  plan- 
ning for  resettlement  of  these  refugees 
inside  Afghanistan.  This  report  emanates 
from  the  an  Intensive  six-day  visit  to  Pesha- 
war and  Hangu.  during  which  extensive  dis- 
cussions were  held  with  Afghans,  PVO  field 
personnel  working  with  refugees  and  with 
Sharon  McDonnell,  the  newly  appointed 
WHO  Field  Officer  in  Peshawar.  During 
this  visit  I  did  not  meet  with  officials  of  the 
United  Nations  or  with  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan.  As  always,  observa- 
tions based  on  a  relatively  short  visit  must 
be  guarded.  For  the  most  part  my  comments 
reflect  a  consensus  of  perceptions  of  the 
persons  with  whom  I  talked,  and  Include 
little  new  data.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  rea- 
sonably confident  that  I  aun  reporting  accu- 
rately to  you  the  perceptions  of  people  with 
whom  I  spoke.  I  cannot  be  so  sure  that 
these  perceptions  are  In  all  instances  veilid. 

Obviously,  my  previous  two  visits  to  Paki- 
stan as  a  Member  of  the  Citizens  Commis- 
sion provided  Immensely  valuable  back- 
ground for  this  latest  trip  and  to  a  large 
extent  this  report  Is  either  an  extrapolation 
or  modification  of  previous  observations  and 
conclusions. 

Prior  aasumptioM 

The  following  assumptions  are  still  valid: 

Soviet  military  forces  will  leave  Afghani- 
stan in  accord  with  the  Geneva  agreements 
(they  did). 

No  large  scale  repatriation  will  take  place 
until  the  fighting  stops  and  until  an  Inten- 
sive deminlng  program  Is  operational. 

The  basics  of  food,  water,  health  care  will 
need  to  be  provided  during  resettlement. 

Afghanistan  has  been  ravaged  by  war.  Ex- 
tensive destruction  of  villages,  farmlands,  Ir- 
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rlgation  systems,  roads,  schools,  hospitals, 
rural  clinics,  etc.,  has  taken  place.  Human 
resources  have  also  been  extensively  deplet- 
ed by  the  fighting,  emigration  of  profession- 
als in  all  fields,  and  the  void  in  education 
and  training  at  all  levels  that  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  ten  year  war— all  this  In  a 
country  where  living  and  health  standards 
were,  to  begin  with,  among  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 

This  assumption  has  been  further  validat- 
ed by  in-country  surveys  conducted  by  sev- 
eral agencies  and  by  the  surveys  of  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator.  The  latter  sur- 
veys do  indicate,  howeve,  that  whUe  virtual- 
ly no  area  is  unscathed,  there  is  substantial 
variation  in  the  extent  of  the  disruption 
from  one  geographical  area  to  another.  It  is 
important  that  planning  for  resettlement 
take  these  variations  into  account  and— in 
so  far  as  is  possible— be  based  on  up-to-date 
assessments  of  what  capabilities  and  facili- 
ties do  actually  exist  In  specific  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  existing  programs  for  refugees  are 
but  a  prelude  to  those  needed  for  repatri- 
ation and  long-term  in-coimtry  develop- 
ment; as  a  corollary  to  this  assumption, 
both  short-  and  long-term  support  for  the 
Afghans  must  be  Integrated  by  the  funding 
agencies.  This  integration  will  require  care- 
ful cooperative  planning  by  the  PVOs,  gov- 
ernmental and  XJN  agencies. 

II.  CURRENT  SrrUATION 

Most  Commission  Members  who  visited 
Pakistan  previously  accepted  the  widely 
held  view  of  governments  and  the  general 
population  that:  "the  regime  in  Kabul  will 
probably  fall  soon  after  the  Soviet  with- 
drawal". 

Obviously,  the  conventional  wisdom  was 
wrong  and  it  now  appears  that  the  fighting 
will  continue  on  for  an  Indetermlnant  time 
that  some  speculate  will  last  for  years 
liAless  there  is  a  negotiated  settlement  be- 
tween the  government  in  Kabul  and  the  In- 
terim Government  based  in  Peshawar.  Here 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  one  member  of 
the  Commission,  Robert  Cranbome,  did  not 
concur  with  this  assumption.  In  an  article  in 
the  Spectator  (6  Augtist  1988).  he  points  out 
that  the  Geneva  accords  provided  an  agree- 
ment for  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Af- 
ghanistan but  did  not  contain  provisions 
that  would  guarantee  peace.  He  discusses 
the  •fiendishly  complicated  political  situa- 
tion" and  opines  that  the  existing  parties 
are  not  likely  to  become  more  effective  and 
that  the  West  should  encourage  the  com- 
manders "to  take  power  into  their  own 
hands." 

As  a  consequence  of  the  continued  fight- 
ing suttstantial  numbers  of  Afghan  refugees, 
largely  from  the  Jalalatutd  area,  continue  to 
flee  to  Pakistan.  During  my  stay  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Pakistan,  Benazir  Bhutto,  an- 
nounced that  800-1,000  new  refugees  are 
now  arriving  dally  in  Pakistan.  Others  have 
cited  a  figure  of  70,000-75.000  new  refugees 
since  November  15.  1988.  I  visited  one  of  the 
refugee  camps  of  new  arrivals,  the  Shindand 
Camp  near  Hangu.  There  were  an  estimated 
8,000-10,000  refugees  living  in  tents,  under  a 
glaring  sim,  on  a  wind  swept  dusty  plain. 
Iilany  of  the  tents  had  been  blown  down  by 
strong  winds,  and  could  not  be  reconstituted 
t>ecause  of  defective  poles.  Safe  water  and 
food  had  to  be  brought  in  by  truck.  The  pro- 
vision of  basic  health  care  was  inadequate.  I 
was  told  that  ten  children  had  died  the  pre- 
vious day  and  was  shown  several  fresh 
graves.  Throughout  my  visit  the  refugee 
elders  pleaded  with  me  for  additional  help. 
An  obvious  point  to  lie  made  is  that  pro- 


grams for  refugees  in  Pakistan  must  not  yet 
be  de-escalated.  To  the  contrary,  additional 
support  services  are  urgently  required  by 
the  new  arrivals. 


IV.  THE  U.N.  AGENCIES 

Field  workers  in  Peshawar  opine  that  co- 
ordination at  the  local  level  amongst  the 
various  UN  agencies  seems  to  be  pretty 
good.  ACBAR-SWABAC  probably  play  a 
useful  role  in  facilitating  this  coordination. 
As  previously  stated,  I  did  not  this  time  visit 
Geneva  or  meet  with  UN  officials  in  Islama- 
bad and  therefore  cannot  comment  about 
coordination  amongst  the  UN  agencies  at 
higher  levels. 

v.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  COORDINATOR 

I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  role 
of  the  UN  Coordinator  is  not  appreciated  to 
the  extent  that  we  had  all  hoped  it  would 
be.  This  lack  of  appreciation  must  In  part 
emanate  from  a  poor  understanding  of  the 
complexity— including  the  political  com- 
plexity—of the  Coordinator's  role.  The  Af- 
ghans In  Pakistan  are  wary  of  all  UN  agen- 
cies—not just  Operation  Salam— because 
they  relate  both  to  the  government  In 
Kabul  and  to  the  Soviets.  Also,  few  seem  to 
imderstand  that  the  Coordinator  has  but  a 
very  small  amount  of  discretionary  funding. 
Most  funding  for  Operation  Salam  is  al- 
ready pre-allocated  to  other  UN  agencies,  In 
which  case  the  Coordinator's  Office  serves 
merely  as  a  conduit  for  contributions,  or  the 
contributions  are  made  "in-kind."  Finally, 
too  few  seem  to  appreciate  that  Operation 
Salam  has  played  the  major  role  in  develop- 
ing the  demlning  program.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  lack  of  appreciation  and/or 
misperception  of  the  Coordinator's  role 
could  be  quite  serious  at  the  point  when 
major  refugee  repatriation  occurs. 

VII.  PHYSICAL  SECURITY 

The  number  of  mines  sewn  inside  Afghan- 
istan remains  unknown.  What  is  known  is 
that  mines  continue  to  be  strewn  around 
the  cities  being  defended  by  the  commu- 
nists. Whereas  we  previously  heard  that 
there  may  be  15-20  million  mines  Inside  Af- 
ghanistan, a  figure  now  being  bandied  about 
is  70-80  million! 

Under  the  aegis  of  Operation  Salam  two 
tjrpes  of  deminlng  programs  have  been 
started: 

Mine  Awareness:  A  Coordinator  for  the 
Mine  Awareness  Campaign  (COMAC),  Mark 
Luce  from  IRC,  has  just  been  appointed.  He 
reports  to  Martin  Barber,  the  Coordinator's 
representative  in  Islamabad  (the  Coordina- 
tor has  three  representatives  in  Pakistan, 
Barber  in  Islamabad,  another  in  Peshawar, 
and  one  in  Quetta).  Funds  for  this  program 
come  primarily  but  not  exclusively  from  the 
Coordinator's  Office. 

The  Mine  Awareness  program  is  aimed  at 
the  population  at-large,  especially  young 
children.  This  poses  a  special  challenge  be- 
cause many  of  the  people  are  both  language 
and  plctorially  Illiterate.  Much  of  the  educa- 
tional material  originally  developed  had  to 
l)e  redone  for  this  population  and  also  to 
suit  both  the  UN  agencies  and  the  Pakistani 
government.  I  was  told,  for  example,  that 
the  Pakistanis  objected  to  some  content,  e.g. 
pictures  that  showed  a  bus  being  blown  up 
by  a  mine.  They  felt  that  such  pictures  are 
to  scary  and  would  deter  the  return  of  some 
refugees  to  their  own  country. 

The  Mine  Awareness  program  lasts  three 
dasrs.  Currently,  the  thrust  is  to  teach  the 
teachers.  I  attended  one  of  the  sessions  In 
this  program  and  was  impressed  by  the  in- 


tense interest  of  the  Afghans  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  instruction  (USA  Special  Portses). 

Mine  Detection  Program:  This  21 -day  pro- 
gram has  three  components:  Bfine  Aware- 
ness, First  Aid.  and  Deminlng.  The  Red 
Crescent  Society  of  Pakistan  provides  ad- 
ministrative and  logistical  support.  All 
training  for  this  program  takes  place  on 
Pakistani  military  bases,  either  in  Quetta  or 
Peshawar.  In  Peshawar  there  are  300  train- 
ees in  each  21 -day  session,  and  In  Quetta. 
150  per  session.  The  goal  is  to  train  15.000 
Afghans  In  all  three  components  of  this  pro- 
gram. To  date  1.000  have  been  trained,  but 
no  mechanism  for  deploying  these  trainees 
has  yet  been  established. 

The  selection  of  trainees  is  somewhat  con- 
troversial. ISI  (Pakistani  Interservice  Intel- 
ligence) asks  the  various  political  parties  to 
nominate  candidates  for  this  program,  but 
then  makes  the  final  selections.  This  selec- 
tion process  which  gives  final  say  to  the 
Pakistanis  annoys  the  Afghans.  Also,  the 
Pakistanis  insist  that  all  training  materials, 
contributed  by  many  nations,  must  i)e  ap- 
proved by  them. 

VIII.  EDUCATION  AlfS  TRAINING 

Previous  Commission  Reports  have  noted 
that  human  resource  reconstruction  must 
be  accorded  top  priority  and  that  the  wars' 
"Interruption  of  education  is  at  least  as  dev- 
astating for  significant  sectors  of  Afghan  so- 
ciety as  was  the  Cultural  Revolution  for  the 
Chinese".  My  latest  visit  served  only  to  un- 
derscore this  previous  observation.  As  we 
previously  noted,  post-war  Afghanistan  wiU 
have  a  wide  spectrum  of  educational  needs, 
ranging  from  primary  grade  education 
through  graduate  education  at  Kabul  Uni- 
versity. An  Impressive  array  of  educational 
programs  have  been  developed  for  refugees 
in  Pakistan,  but  here  again  the  extent  to 
which  any  program  for  refugees  can  be 
transferred  to  post-war  Afghanistan  re- 
mains uncertain. 

During  this  latest  visit  I  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve, again,  that  the  relief  workers— both 
men  and  women— are  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  special  needs,  including  educa- 
tion, of  the  Afghan  women.  Somewhat  trou- 
blesome, however,  are  the  numerous  reports 
of  growing  resistance  and  in  some  instances 
outright  hostility  of  Afghan  men  towards 
women's  programs.  This  opposition  goes 
beyond  non-compliance:  there  have  t>een 
many  threats  directed  against  persons  and 
agencies  that  sponsor  special  programs  for 
women.  There  is  now  significant  concern 
among  IRC  field  staff,  most  of  whom  are 
women,  that  this  growing  hostility  from  the 
fundamentalists  could  jeopardize  other 
relief  efforts. 

IX.  THE  SPECIAL  ROLE  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVKHITMENT 

Our  previous  Report  said  "that  the  U.S. 
must  lead  the  international  effort  to  repa- 
triate the  Afghan  refugees".  We  also  recog- 
nized that  the  challenges  of  repatriation 
will  be  ""monumental".  Fortunately  since 
our  previous  visits,  planning  for  repatriation 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  the  planners 
are  well  aware  of  the  many  political,  mili- 
tary and  economic  uncertainties  that  com- 
plicate their  tasks.  Despite  these  uncertain- 
ties, planning  for  resettlement  must  contin- 
ue and  we  should  urge  our  own  government 
to  maintain  strong  support  for  these  efforts. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  not  overlook  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  new  arrivals  who  are  flee- 
ing from  the  fighting  that  goes  on  inside  Af- 
ghanistan. 

In  conclusion  my  key  observations  follow. 
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Most  of  the  observations  and  recommen- 
dations made  previously  by  the  Commission 
are  stiU  valid. 

Vigorous  fighting  inside  Afghanistan  con- 
tinues and  has  delayed  resettlement  beyond 
the  expecUtions  of  many.  This  delay  mA 
the  attendant  uncertainties  about  the 
future  of  Afghanistan  have  compounded 
the  plaiuilng  for  resettlement.  The  chal- 
lenge of  resettlement  now  seems  even  more 
daunting  than  before. 

Fortunately  cooperation  among  various 
agencies,  governmental,  the  United  Nations, 
PVOs.  seems  to  have  improved  substan 
tiaUy. 

Large  numbers  of  new  Afghan  refugees 
continue  to  arrive  in  Pakistan  and  their 
needs  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Coordinator's  role  is  not  uniformly 
understood  and  appreciated  by  Afghans  In 
particular  and  this  could  be  harmful  to  ef- 
fective repatriation  efforts  when  conditions 
permit  the  refugees  to  return. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
Terry  Anderson  has  now  been  held  in 
captivity  in  Beirut  for  1.592  days.  One 
cannot  assign  words  to  the  human  cost 
this  captivity  has  exacted  from  Terry 
Anderson  and  his  family.  While  he 
continues  to  suffer,  so  does  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  earlier  this  year 
In  the  Chicago  Tribune  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Recoiu).  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  28,  19891 

Prjesidemt  Bush's  Hostage  Dilimma 

(By  Mitchell  Bard) 

In  March.  Terry  Anderson  will  begin  his 
fifth  year  in  captivity  as  a  hostage  in  the 
Middle  East.  He  has  been  held  longer  than 
any  other  American.  For  the  families  of  An- 
derson and  the  other  eight  hostages,  the 
change  in  administration  in  Washington 
offers  hope  for  a  new  effort  to  bring  their 
loved  ones  home.  Other  governments  have 
obtained  the  release  of  their  citizens.  The 
question  is  whether  President  Bush  is  will- 
ing to  follow  their  examples  or  adhere  to 
the  unsuccessful  Reagan  policy 

The  signals  emanating  from  Lebanon  re- 
garding the  hostages  are  mixed.  The  kid 
napers  held  a  strong  antipathy  toward 
Ronald  Reagan  and  has  no  desire  to  give 
him  the  political  credit  for  obtaining  the 
hostages'  release.  It  is  not  clear  if  Bush  is 
viewed  any  differently. 

Mohammed  Mahdi  Shams  al-Din.  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Islamic  Shlite  Council  In 
Beirut,  said  on  Jan.  11.  "the  time  has  not 
yet  come"  for  a  solution  to  the  hostage 
problem.  He  expected  some  progress  after 
Bush  has  been  in  power  for  "a  sufficient 
period"  but  cautioned  that  the  issue  had 
t>ecome  more  complicated. 

In  the  meantime.  Hezbollah,  the  Iranian- 
backed  Lebanese  Shlite  faction,  apparently 
has  decided  to  use  the  hostages  as  a  pawn  In 
its  battle  with  its  Shlite  Amal  rivals.  Al 
though  the  Syrians  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  free  the  hostages,  they  still  allow  the  per- 
petrators and  other  militants  free  rein  in 
areas  under  their  control  in  Lebanon. 

One  benefit  of  the  arms-for-hostages  deal 
made   by   the   Reagan   administration   was 


that  it  ended  any  doubt  as  to  whether  Iran 
controlled  the  hostage-takers.  The  best 
hope  for  a  solution,  therefore,  remains  in 
Tehran.  The  problem  is  that  factional  in- 
fighting among  the  aspirants  for  the  Aya- 
toUah  Khomeini's  legacy  precludes  negotia- 
tions. Moderates "  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  Great  Satan  "  will  forfeit  their  claim  to 
power.  And  the  outcry  over  publication  of 
Salman  Rushdie's  book  "The  Satanic 
Verses"  has  halted  Iran's  movement  toward 
improving  relations  with  the  West,  making 
the  opportunity  for  talks  on  the  hostages 
more  unlikely. 

Although  the  situation  In  Tehran  is  prob- 
ably worse  today  than  in  years  past.  Prance 
managed  to  cut  a  deal  to  gain  the  release  of 
Its  hostages.  The  French  consistently  have 
denied  making  concessions,  but  according  to 
a  study  by  the  Jaffee  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies.  French  hostages  were  released  in 
1986  only  two  weeks  after  the  government 
expelled  hundreds  of  Iranian  exiles  belong- 
ing to  the  Mujahidin  I-Khalk  opposition 
group.  Later  that  year,  two  more  hostages 
were  released  after  Prance  announced  it 
would  repay  Irsin  $330  million  of  a  loan 
made  to  the  Shah. 

In  1987.  another  two  hostages  were  re- 
leased. This  time  the  French  dropped 
charges  against  an  Iranian  who  took  refuge 
in  his  government's  embassy  to  avoid  being 
questioned  about  possible  involvement  in 
that  summer's  rash  of  Ixjmbings. 

Last  May.  the  remaining  French  hostages 
were  released  by  Hezbollah  after  Prance  re- 
portedly agreed  to  repay  its  debt  to  Iran, 
consider  the  release  to  a  Fatah  terrorist  and 
pay  $30  million  in  ranson  to  Hezollah. 

Two  West  Germans  were  kidnapped  in 
January.  1987.  after  West  Germany  arrested 
a  memt)er  of  Hezbollah  implicated  in  the  hi- 
jacking of  an  American  plane.  The  kidnap- 
ers threatened  to  kill  their  captives  if  Ger- 
many extradited  the  terrorist  to  the  United 
States.  The  first  hostage  was  released 
almost  nine  months  later  after  the  West 
Germans  agreed,  according  to  Hezbollah,  to 
release  their  prisoner.  The  second  hostage 
was  supposed  to  be  released  later  in  ex- 
change for  $3  million.  The  Jaffee  Center 
study  notes  that  the  West  Germans,  unlike 
either  France  or  the  U.S..  made  concessions 
to  the  kidnapers  rather  than  to  Iran. 

The  Soviet  Union  took  a  different  ap- 
proswrh  In  1985.  four  of  its  diplomats  were 
seized  in  Beirut.  Hezt)ollah  executed  one  of 
the  hostages  and  threatened  to  kill  the  rest 
if  the  Soviets  did  not  force  Syria  to  lift  its 
siege  of  Tripoli.  A  cease-fire  was  later  8ji- 
nounced  in  the  northern  Lebanese  city  and 
the  Soviets  were  freed. 

The  Soviets  were  rumored  to  have  taken 
more  direct  action  to  free  its  citizens.  A 
team  of  KGB  agenU  kidnaped  either  a  rela 
live  of  one  of  HezlxjUah's  leaders  of  three  of 
this  assistants.  They  were  murdered  and 
their  mutilated  bodies  sent  to  Hezbollah 
with  a  warning  that  further  su;tlon  would  be 
taken  if  the  diplomats  were  not  released.  No 
other  Soviets  were  kidnaped. 

The  people  holding  the  Americans  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  hold  out  for 
years.  We  have  done  the  same,  but  to  what 
end?  It  Is  true,  as  Henry  Kissinger  has 
argued,  that  saving  one  American's  life  Is 
not  worth  risking  the  security  of  all  Ameri- 
c&ns.  But  of  what  value  Is  it  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can if  our  government  gives  the  Impression 
It  will  abandon  us? 

Israel  Is  often  applauded  for  Its  policy 
towsu-d  terrorists,  but  even  though  the  Is- 
raelis share  our  reluctance  to  negotiate, 
they  have  made  deals  with  even  their  bitter- 


est enemies.  Israel  believes  it  must  protect 
the  lives  of  all  its  citizens. 

President  Bush  can  obtain  the  release  of 
American  hostages,  but  to  do  so  he  will  have 
to  make  concessions— to  Iran  or  the  kidnap- 
ers—or authorize  a  covert  operation  to  In- 
timidate the  perpetrators. 


RABBI  GUNTER  HIRSCHBERG 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  the  death  of 
an  outstanding  religious  and  social 
leader  and  great  New  Yorker. 

Rabbi  Gimter  Hirschberg,  senior 
rabbi  at  Temple  Rodeph  Sholom  in 
Manhattan  and  president  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Rabbis,  died  just  last 
week.  His  death  means  the  loss  of  a 
great  Jewish  leader  but  also  of  a  great 
man— a  man  of  compassion,  justice, 
and  vision. 

Rabbi  Hirschberg  was  bom  in  Berlin 
in  1920  and  only  escaped  the  Holo- 
caust due  to  his  involvement  in  a  Brit- 
ish-German exchange  program  for 
young  students.  His  parents,  however, 
did  not  escape  and  were  sent  to  their 
deaths. 

After  serving  with  the  Australian 
Army,  he  came  to  the  United  States  to 
pursue  a  singing  career.  Although  he 
had  intended  to  be  an  opera  singer,  his 
vocal  talent  and  spirituality  led  him  to 
a  career  as  a  cantor,  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  prosperous  career  with 
Rodeph  Sholom.  After  further  study. 
Rabbi  Hirschberg  was  ordained  in 
1963,  became  associate  rabbi  at  the 
synagogue  and  in  1972  was  named 
senior  rabbi,  a  position  in  which  he 
served  until  his  death. 

Rabbi  Hirschberg  was  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  a  man  of  action.  Devoted 
to  education,  he  had  the  foresight  to 
establish  the  first  Reform  Jewish  day 
school  for  children,  a  school  which 
bears  the  synagogue's  name. 

He  was  a  leader  and  a  concerned  citi- 
zen, one  who  worked  with  other  reli- 
gious leaders  to  improve  the  communi- 
ty. Many  religiotis  and  political  figures 
were  drawn  to  him.  Many  spoke  from 
his  very  pulpit.  None  were  greater  in 
their  devotion  to  the  betterment  of  so- 
ciety than  Rabbi  Hirschberg  himself. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
sending  condolences  to  Rabbi  Hirsch- 
berg's  wife.  Ruth,  and  to  the  congrega- 
tion at  Rodeph  Sholom. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1990  AND  1991 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resimie  consideration  of  S.  1352, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
ferwe  and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 


levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  yean 
1990  and  1991.  and  for  other  piuposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bllL 
Pending: 

(1)  Wamer-Nunn  amendment  No.  396,  re- 
lating to  the  B-2  Bomber  program  require- 
ments and  limitations. 

(2)  Nunn-Wamer  amendment  No.  397  (to 
Amendment  No.  396).  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoH]. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  bill  is  before  us,  I  assimie  that  we 
are  on  the  amendments  as  laid  down 
last  evening  by  Senator  Wabher  and 
Senator  Numr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

AMXHDltKirr  NO.  396 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ad- 
dress the  amendment  that  is  before  us. 
Basically,  what  we  have  done  is  to 
delete  the  B-2  provisions  passed  by 
the  subcommittee  and  by  the  commit- 
tee and  then  this  amendment  was  pro- 
posed in  the  form  as  it  now  stands. 
The  only  differences  are,  first,  we  de- 
leted a  fence  that  limited  ftmds  imtil 
the  first  flight  test  occurred.  That  has 
now  already  taken  place,  since  we  took 
our  action  in  the  committee,  and, 
therefore,  that  needed  to  be  deleted. 

In  its  place,  we  have  inserted  the 
prociu-ement  funding  ceiling  of  $2.5 
billion,  which  is  the  request,  minus 
$300  million  that  the  committee  cut 
from  the  proposal  as  submitted  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  I 
am  a  supporter  of  the  B-2.  It  is  no 
secret  that  I  have  been  a  supporter  of 
the  B-2  all  during  that  time  when  it 
was  a  secret.  There  has  been  no  ques- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  program  is  a 
significant  leap  forward  in  technology. 

I  think  one  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  discussion  to  date  is  that  with  the 
B-2  following  the  B-1,  too  many 
people  have  focused  on  the  fact  that, 
"Well,  we  had  a  B-1  bomber  and  now 
we  have  a  B-2  bomber,"  sort  of  as  if 
the  B-2  was  a  foUow-on  to  the  B-1,  as 
if  the  follow-on  to  the  B-1  was  in  no- 
menclature only  or  in  numbers  that 
are  assigned  to  it. 

The  B-2  bomber  is  a  leap  forward,  a 
breakthrough,  if  you  will,  that  we 
have  not  seen  in  recent  times.  It  has 
been  variously  described  by  various 
people  as  to  how  much  of  a  leap  for- 
ward this  Is.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are.  Mr.  President,  that  I  think  it  can 
best  be  described  as  when  we  modern- 
ized and  went  from  propeller-driven 
aircraft  to  Jet-driven  aircraft.  It  is  that 
much  of  a  leap  forward  in  basic  tech- 
nology. 

It  Is  even  more  a  leap  forward  than 
that,  Mr.  President,  when  we  take  into 
accoimt  what  the  B-2  would  do  to  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the 


continuation  of  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  with  regard  to  reduction  in  all 
armament. 

It.  therefore,  Mr.  President,  is 
indeed  a  revolutionary  technology.  No 
other  option  is  available  to  our  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  commander.  Indeed, 
as  General  Chain  testified  very  recent- 
ly in  front  of  the  fuU  committee,  it  is 
not  a  question  if  he.  General  Chain,  is 
going  to  get  a  B-2  bomber.  He  phrased 
it  very  firmly  by  saying: 

I  have  to  have  a  penetrating  bomber  and 
the  B-2  is  the  only  thing  that  we  have  now 
on  the  horizon. 

Without  the  B-2,  we  certainly  have 
to  revise  our  START  position,  which 
none  of  us  want  to  do.  Now,  why  is 
that  necessary? 

Well,  first,  Mr.  President,  it  is  neces- 
sary because  it  has  been  so  outlined 
and  defined  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  himself,  and  by  General 
Welch,  the  head  of  the  Air  Force.  And 
last,  but  far  from  least,  Mr.  President, 
it  has  been  defined  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief  himself.  President  Bush, 
saying  over  and  over  again  that  we 
need  the  B-2  for  what  it  wUl  do  to  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Now.  when  we  talk  about  nuclear  de- 
terrent, Mr.  President,  we  go  off  into 
all  kinds  of  directions  at  times.  I  think 
we  have  to  come  back  to  what  does  the 
term  "deterrent"  mean.  In  my  mind,  it 
means  that  we  should  take  action, 
carefully,  constructive  and  thought- 
out  action,  that  will  best  deter  or  pre- 
vent a  conflict  between  the  two  super- 
powers. I  think  nothing  on  the  horizon 
right  now  would  better  deter  than  the 
production  of  a  penetrating  bomber 
that,  in  effect,  would  give  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  planners  more  pause 
for  concern  that  anything  else  that  we 
have  right  now. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  we  will  be 
showing  you  some  charts  today  that 
have  been  brought  out  in  hearings 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  shows  very  dramatically  the  dif- 
ference that  the  two-man  crew  of  a  B- 
2  would  be  viewing  as  they  approach 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  mission  with 
the  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  spent  in 
radar  facilities  and  more  oncoming  in 
the  near  future.  And  those  radar  fa- 
cilities that  the  Soviet  Union  has  tied 
up  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
will  become,  for  the  most  part,  obso- 
lete when  the  B-2  is  a  part  of  our 
flying  force  and  more  importantly,  Mr. 
President,  a  part  of  our  deterrent. 

So.  therefore,  it  is  revolutionary. 
And  when  everyone  begins  to  imder- 
stand  the  quantimi  leap  forward  that 
the  B-2  would  provide  us  in  deterrent, 
especially  on  oiu-  strategic  deterrent,  it 
will  probably  be  more  luiiversaUy  ac- 
cepted than  it  is  right  now. 

With  regard  to  START  and  how 
that  would  tmdoubtedly  force  tis  to 
change  our  position,  it  has  t>een  said 


by  the  SAC  commander  himself  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  there  is  no  way  that 
he,  the  SAC  commander,  could  sup- 
port the  present  scenario  and  formulas 
in  START  or  the  beginning  of  a  signif- 
icant arms  reduction  with  the  Soviet 
Union  imless  he,  the  SAC  commander, 
had  the  B-2  in  inventory. 

All  during  this  leadup,  from  before 
Reykjavik  and  during  Reykjavik  and 
since  Reykjavik  and  with  our  negotia- 
tions now  ongoing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  knowledge  that  the  B-2 
was  there  and  coming  on  line  was  an 
important  part  of  the  decisions  of  the 
military  leadership  of  this  Nation. 
President  Reagan  then  and  President 
Bush  now,  and  all  of  the  military  lead- 
ership, including  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
strongly  feel  that  tmless  we  have  the 
B-2  program,  then  the  negotiations  on 
the  way  to  what  is  going  on  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  right  now  in  negotiations 
always  took  into  consideration  that  we 
would  have  a  penetrating  l>omber. 

Again,  why  is  that  necessary?  Well,  I 
have  alluded  a  few  moments  ago  to 
the  vast  multibillion  dollar  array  of 
radar  that  presently  protects  the 
Soviet  Union  from  a  penetrating 
bomber.  I  have  said  before  that  we  will 
be  showing  you  charts  sometime  today 
that  give  the  view  of  a  B-52  or  even  a 
B-1  pilot  and  crew  carrying  out  a  mis- 
sion inside  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
high  radar  visibility  of  those  aircraft 
compared  with  the  B-2  and  what  the 
B-2  crew  would  see  going  in.  It  is  a 
dramatic  difference. 

We  should  remember,  Mr.  President, 
and  some  people  have  not.  that  while 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  spending 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  for  ex- 
pensive radar  arrays  to  protect  their 
nation,  we  have  done  considerably 
very  little  of  that.  Therefore,  since  we 
are  naked  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
tecting Soviet  incoming  airplanes  com- 
pared with  what  they  have,  that 
makes  the  B-2  as  a  penetrator  to  foU 
the  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  that 
the  Soviet  Union  have  in  their  radar 
arrays,  it  puts  them  out  of  business,  so 
to  speak,  and  it  wiU  take  time  and  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  more  if 
and  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  able,  at 
some  time  after  the  year  2000,  to  come 
up  with  a  detection  system  that  could 
indeed  not  only  identify  but  track  and 
design  an  attack  on  a  penetrating 
bomber  of  the  B-2's  category. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  then, 
we  must  simply  understand  that  when 
we  are  talking  about  the  B-2.  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  are  going  to 
put  in  to  address  it,  the  fences  that  we 
have  established  in  the  strategic  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee 
are  the  benchmarks  that  this  plane  is 
going  on  that  have  to  pass  through  or 
the  hoops  that  it  is  going  to  have  to 
jump  through  before  full  production 
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should  be  fully  understood.  And  those 
are  going  to  be  addressed  In  some 
detail  In  just  a  few  minutes  by  Chair- 
man NuKM  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  want  to  close  by  focusing  once 
again  on  the  point  that  more  than 
anything  else  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  production  of  the  B-2.  and 
how  many  should  be  produced  and 
what  checkpoints  or  hoops  we  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  are  insist- 
ing the  program  goes  through  before 
all-out  production.  Before  all  of  that.  I 
hope  we  can  set  the  stage  correctly  for 
what  essentially  this  debate  is  all 
about;  that  is.  if  we  are  going  to 
cancel,  as  some  suggest,  or  if  we  are 
going  to  delay,  as  some  suggest,  we 
better  understand  that  it  will  have  a 
very  adverse  effect  for  all  of  us  who 
are  looking  forward  to  successful  nego- 
tiations under  START  now  going  on. 

To  emphasize  that  point,  let  me 
quote  from  a  very  recent  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearing  wherein  I 
asked  this  question  of  the  top  military 
leadership  of  our  country  who  were 
there  in  attendance.  I  quote  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearing: 

Sen&tor  Exon  In  my  opening  statement. 
General  Welch.  I  focused  on  what  I  think  us 
Just  not  b&slc&lly  understood  by  many  Mem 
bers  of  Congress  and  others.  That  has  to  do 
with  the  START  program.  As  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  a  very  capable 
one.  you  are  one  of  the  principal  military 
advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and.  of 
course,  the  President. 

If  the  Congress  had  terminated  the  B  2 
program  so  that  we  would  retain  only  B  52s 
in  Inventory,  which  General  Chain  talked 
about  a  great  deal  In  his  briefing,  and  the 
B-l-B.  in  the  bomtier  force,  and  if  the  nego 
tlators  were  successful  In  reaching  START 
agreement  along  the  lines  of  the  current 
drait  proposal,  would  you  regard  this  as 
militarily  acceptable  as  an  agreemenf  By 
what  means  would  you  consider  it  militarily 
acceptable  agreement  without  the  B-2'' 

Now,  I  will  read  General  Welchs 
reply. 

I  think  I  would  give  a  little  longer  answer 
to  that  than  Just  yes  or  no.  It  ts  this.  As  we 
evaluate  the  sufficiency  of  the  START  posi 
tions  that  we  have  advanced  in  these  negoti 
ations.  we  have  counted  very  heavily  on 
strategic  modernization  in  all  three  legs  of 
the  triad.  We  have  particularly  counted 
heavily  on  the  contribution  of  the  manned 
penetrating  bomt)er. 

I  am  continuing  to  quote  from  Gen- 
eral Welch. 

I  simply  cannot  believe  that  we  would  pro- 
ceed with  negotlatioru  on  that  basis,  where 
we  have  a  drastically  different  expectation 
about  the  contribution  of  the  manned  pene- 
trating bomber.  So  I  guess  my  answer  would 
be  that  I  find  It  largely  Inconceivable  that 
we  would  continue  with  current  negotiating 
positions  without  the  B-2.  In  my  view  we 
would  simply  have  to  go  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board  and  virtually  start  over  In  crafting 
some  new  negotiating  position,  which  I 
cannot  lay  out  for  you  this  morning  t>ecause 
I  have  no  Idea  where  that  would  lead  us. 
But.  clearly,  we  would  virtually  start  over 
on  overall  negotiations.  I  think  this  Is  not 
Just   my  personal   opinion.   This   has  been 


clearly  stated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  several 
occasions. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  from 
General  Welch.  Then  quoting  from 
Senator  Exon: 

Thank  you.  My  time  is  up.  But  one  last 
question  on  the  same  subject  to  you.  Gener- 
al Chain.  As  the  operating  commander  let 
me  ask  you  how  you  would  feel  in  the  year 
1994  or  1995  about  being  the  strategic  air 
commander  under  the  proposed  draft  of 
START,  as  we  know  it  today,  with  no  B-2's' 

Quoting  from  General  Chain: 
I  would  come  and  testify  in  front  of  your 
committee  against  a  START  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  those  and  similar 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  and  others 
make  it  very,  very  clear  that  we  are 
talking  about  arms  control  and  our 
ability  to  formulate  sound,  solid,  veri- 
fiable arms  reductions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  here  when  we  talk  about  the  B- 
2.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant or  nothing  that  should  be  empha- 
sized more  clearly  than  that. 

With  regard  to  overall  strength,  the 
test  given  by  the  SAC  commander  at 
that  same  hearing  clearly  indicated 
that  by  the  year  1992.  unless  we  have 
the  B-2.  which  is  and  will  be  our  only 
penetrating  bomber  as  far  as  we  can 
see  into  the  future,  that  without  that 
the  capability  of  the  air  forces  under 
this  command  at  this  time  would  be 
essentially  cut  in  half  by  the  year  1992 
or  1993. 

We  are  facing  a  strong  need  for  mod- 
ernization, not  only  of  our  ICBM 
forces,  but  the  air-breathing  leg  of  our 
triad  as  well,  and  I  hope  all  Senators 
will  bear  that  in  mind  as  we  continue 
this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Dixon)  The  matter  before  the  Senate 
is  amendment  No.  397  offered  to 
amendment  No  396  to  S.  1352.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

Mr  EXON  I  thank  the  Chair.  The 
amendment  the  Chair  just  referred  to 
has  to  do  with  the  B-2  bomber.  We  are 
waiting  for  Senators  to  come  over  to 
debate  this  issue. 

I  simply  say  we  hope  to  stay  on  this 
matter  for  as  long  as  is  necessary  to 
give  anyone  a  chance  to  come  over  and 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  B-2 
issue,  which  is  a  very  intricate  part  of 
the  defense  authorization  bill  and  one 
I  suspect  will  be  one  of  those  that  will 
spark  the  most  controversy  and  needs 
probably  more  explanation  than  many 
other  parts  of  the  bill. 

I  simply  say  that  I  have  made  my 
initial  proceedings  on  this.  I  await  fur- 
ther disctission  on  the  floor,  and  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  morning  I  had  intended  to  ask 
some  questions  of  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, who  •  Chairs  the  Strategic 
Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  but  he  has  temporarily  left 
the  floor  to  attend  to  other  business. 
So  in  the  interim  period  imtil  such 
time  as  he  returns  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  or  two  to  comment  upon 
the  amendment  regarding  the  B-2 
that  is  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Quite  obviously,  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  the  B-2  in  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  will  be  one  of  the  most 
contentious  that  we  will  face  in  this 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill. 

I  point  out  to  the  President  and  my 
colleagues  that  this  bill  has  always 
been  a  bill  that  the  Senate  has  spent 
considerable  time  on.  And  as  one  of 
the  people  who  has  been  serving  as  an 
assistant  to  our  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  manager  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  can  tell  you 
that  this  bill  attracts  a  great  many 
amendments,  and  in  the  past  has 
taken  considerable  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me 
about  the  questions  regarding  the  B-2 
is  I  think  there  may  be  a  perception 
held  by  many  Senators  that  the  com- 
mittee, and  particularly  the  jurisdic- 
tional subcommittee,  has  not  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  this  question.  I 
would  like  to  lay  that  misconception 
to  rest. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  Senator 
ExoNS  Strategic  Forces  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  chairman  of  another  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. But  I  know  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  that  subcommittee  spent 
more  time,  more  effort,  and  devoted 
more  hours  to  the  question  of  the  B-2 
than  any  other  question  before  the 
Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deter- 
rence Subcommittee.  I  think  I  can  say 
in  the  presence  of  the  Chair  who  is 
here  on  the  floor  now  managing  the 
bill  that  we  spent  more  time  in  the 
whole  committee  on  the  question  of 
the  B-2.  substantial  time  spent  in  a 
very  spirited  discussion,  oftentimes  led 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]. 

So  I  think  I  can  report  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate— I  do  not  come 
here  to  report  as  one  who  has  the  ex- 
pertise In  the  field  becatise  clearly  I  do 
not  have  that.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  have  heard  the  discus- 
sions in  the  conunittee.  I  have  been  in 
there  for  the  hearings  In  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
subcommittee.  But  I  can  report  as  a 


member  of  that  committee  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  more  time 
clearly  has  been  spent  on  this  issue  in 
the  Jurisdictional  subcommittee,  the 
strategic  sul>committee.  and  in  the 
committee  on  the  B-2  than  on  any 
other  subject  matter. 

As  a  person  who  is  concerned  about 
this  issue—and  who  candidly  says  to 
his  colleagues  I  do  not  report  to  them 
as  the  best-informed  individual  on 
this— I  would  like  to  make  these  two 
points  that  appeal  to  me  after  hearing 
everything. 

First  of  all— maybe  several  points— I 
would  like  to  make  this  point.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  is 
Jurisdictional,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exoir] 
has  really  devoted  a  lot  of  time  and  a 
lot  of  thought  to  this  question.  I  do 
not  know,  Mr.  President,  whether  the 
cameras  have  focused  yet  on  this 
report  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Conunittee  concerning  its  recommen- 
dations on  the  B-2.  But  that  is  essen- 
tially the  product  of  the  subcommittee 
that  is  jiu-isdictional.  After  giving  a  lot 
of  thought,  they  made  a  $300  million 
reduction. 

So  there  is  a  substantial  reduction 
this  year  in  the  budget  request  by  the 
administration.  That  reduction  ema- 
nates from  the  subcommittee  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  as  a  whole- 
it  is  fair  to  say  lUtimately  almost 
imanimously,  I  think,  was  the  approv- 
al of  the  committee  after  perhaps 
some  divisions  on  some  other  ques- 
tions. It  may  have  even  been  unani- 
mous on  the  approval  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation,  the  $300 
million  cut. 

Then  all  of  those  fences  you  see 
there,  a  half  a  dozen  or  something  of 
that  sort.  1  do  not  represent  this  in 
any  finite  deteil.  I  am  speaking  from 
memory— but  a  $300  million  reduction, 
and  then  all  kinds  of  fences  to  abso- 
lutely ensure,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
truly  have  what  we  represent  to  the 
American  people  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  here,  a  penetrating  bomber 
that  can  get  the  Job  done  should  it  be 
necessary.  And  we  pray  that  it  will 
never  be  necessary.  That  is  the  first 
point  I  want  to  make. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
we  heard  from  the  experts.  I  mean 
you  have  to  depend  on  them.  Who  else 
can  you  depend  on?  General  Welch, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
said  to  us  in  his  testimony  before  the 
whole  committee  in  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  in  his  view  proceeding  with 
START  and  the  strategic  arms  discus- 
sions depends  on  having  this  penetrat- 
ing bomber  and  making  these  neces- 
sary investments. 

Then  the  final  point  I  want  to  make 
on  that,  in  sort  of  layman's  terms,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  go  home  this  is  a 
question  I  hear  at  town  hall  meetings 
because  the  media  has  talked  about 
this  bomber  a  lot. 
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They  have  been  very  critical,  in 
many  respects,  of  the  cost  and  even  of 
the  question  of  performance  up  imtll 
now.  or  at  least  prior  to  this  recent 
test  flight  they  were  very  critical  of. 
People  say  why  are  we  spending  this 
kind  of  money,  why  are  we  doing  this? 
I  suppose  In  simplistic  terms  my 
answer  might  be  this.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  has  been  the  experience  of  this 
Senator— and  I  think  others  would 
agree — that  investments  in  preventive 
medicine  are  a  good  idea.  You  do 
things  from  time  to  time.  I  take  physi- 
cals from  time  to  time,  and  other  Sen- 
ators do,  and  sensible  people  do,  to 
ensure  that  we  are  protecting  our  indi- 
vidual well-being.  So  preventive  medi- 
cine is  a  good  idea  and  has  been 
proven  to  be  a  good  idea.  It  is  scientifi- 
cally supported  by  all  the  evidence 
that  it  is  a  good  idea. 

I  suggest  that  the  investment  that 
we  are  making  here  is  preventive  medi- 
cine. It  is  a  substantial  investment, 
yes,  but  the  subcommittee,  in  its  very 
careful,  exquisitely  detailed  efforts  to 
bring  this  about  in  a  way  that  was  sat- 
isfactory to  the  whole  committee,  sug- 
gested a  way  to  do  it.  They  said, 
"Look,  we  are  going  to  cut  some 
money  and  put  up  a  lot  of  fences 
around  this  thing,  and  we  will  demand 
that  the  performance  and  testing  is 
right."  The  bottom  line  is  that  we  will 
not  buy  any  more  B-2  aircraft  if  it 
falls  its  flight  test  program. 

So  I  think  we  are  saying  to  the 
people  of  the  Senate  and  the  coimtry 
that  the  Jurisdictional  committee  has 
looked  at  this  very  carefully,  in  a  very 
conscientious  way.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
spent  untold  hours  upon  this  issue. 
They  have  brought  forth  a  good 
report— now,  not  something  that  just 
embraced  everything  the  administra- 
tion said  at  aU.  It  was  a  report  that 
said  we  are  going  to  put  tight  con- 
straints on  what  is  done  to  bring  forth 
a  response  to  the  concerns  about  the 
B-2  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
American  public. 

I  believe  that  to  have  been  done  in 
this  case,  Mr.  President,  and  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  while  I  am  not  on 
the  Jurisdictional  sutKommittee,  I  am 
on  the  committee,  and  I  have  heard  all 
the  discussions  there,  and  I  am  person- 
ally convinced  that  In  a  solid,  sensible, 
intellectually  serious,  bipartisan 
manner,  the  committee  has  looked  at 
this  question  and  brought  forth  its 
best  effort.  This  Senator  would  recom- 
mend to  his  colleagues  that  they  seri- 
ously consider  what  the  committee  has 
done,  and  I  yield  back  the  floor,  Mr. 
President,  with  the  final  observation 
that  sometimes  these  results  do  not 
please  everybody,  quite  obviously,  but 
it  is  a  view  of  this  Senator  that  given 
the  challenge  before  us,  the  strategic 
arms  talks.  START,  the  need  for  a 
penetrating  bomber,  fiscal  constraints 
we  face,  and  other  things,  we  have 


brought  forth  the  best  recommenda- 
tions that  the  committee  could  bring 
forth  in  S,  1352. 1  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league here.  I  see  another  Senator 
rising.  I  would  like  to  reply  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  I  will  be  hi^py  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  while  my  distin- 
guished colleague  is  on  the  floor.  I 
wonder  if  we  might  have  a  brief  collo- 
quy on  how  the  B-2  has  been  treated 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
over  the  period  of  time  that  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
vital,  very  active  participating  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Strategic  Subcommittee  has  the 
immediate  Jurisdiction  within  the  com- 
mittee over  this  program,  and  all  of 
our  sections  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  is  In  terms  of  the 
markup  of  the  subcommittees  and  full 
committee,  by  necessity,  are  in  closed 
session.  But  the  first  question:  Were 
not  the  facts  on  the  B-2,  throughout 
your  career  in  the  Senate,  fully  shared 
with  all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Now.  the  question  of 
costs— and  indeed  it  is  referred  to  as 
sticker  cost— basically  we  imderstood 
those  costs  throughout,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  last  6  or  8  years.  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  during  the  4 
years  that  my  side  of  the  aisle  was  the 
majority,  and  I  freely  discussed  those 
figures.  At  that  time  Senator  Hart  was 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Forces.  He  under- 
stood those  figuires.  as  did  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee.  When  we  came 
to  the  floor,  of  course,  they  were  clas- 
sified and  could  not  be  discussed. 

At  any  time,  if  another  Member  of 
the  Senate  desired  to  have  informa- 
tion, it  was  available  as  In  S-407  or 
other  means  for  sharing  it  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

WhUe  the  B-2  was  rolled  out,  and 
this  heavy  sticker  price  has  rolled  out, 
do  you  concur  in  my  observation  that 
the  Senate,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  had  access  to  these  various 
costs? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  concur.  I  volunteer 
that  I  think  we,  from  time  to  time, 
criticized  to  some  extent  some  of  the 
costs,  but  I  would  not  at  all  argue  with 
my  colleague's  representation  that  we 
have  always  been  fully  informed  about 
it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  second  point, 
which  is  very  valuable,  that  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Illinois  made,   was  talking 
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about  the  mission  of  the  B-2.  and  you 
characterized  it— most  correctly,  in  my 
Judgment— by  saying  it  Is  there  to 
deter. 

Ii4r.  President,  it  might  be  surprising 
for  a  Senator  to  stand  on  the  floor  and 
say  the  mission  of  the  B-2— apart  from 
training  missions,  and  a  very  narrow 
category  of  rare  instances  where  it 
might  be  used  in  conventional  situa- 
tions—is to  never  take  off  from  a  land- 
ing field  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to 
remain  there,  poised,  so  aU  can  look  at 
it;  most  importantly,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  planner  or  planners  who 
have  to  constantly  look  at  the  ability 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  ever  firing  the  first 
shot  in  anger,  and  if  it  sits  there  in  its 
quiet  majesty,  looking  the  Soviet  plan- 
ners square  in  the  eye.  and  it  need 
never  take  off.  it  will  have  fulfilled  its 
mission.  In  fact,  if  that  airplane  ever 
has  to  take  off.  and  ever  crosses  a 
Soviet  border  in  a  retaliatory  mission, 
then  it  has  failed  its  purpose. 

Does  the  Senator  not  agree  that  the 
mission  of  that  bomber  is  primarily  to 
deter,  to  poise  to  the  Soviet  planner, 
who  in  turn  advises  the  General  Secre- 
tary and  others  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  that  is  the  big  question  mark  in 
the  American  triad,  land,  sea,  and  air, 
that  we  cannot.  Mr.  General  Secre- 
tary—be it  Gorbachev  or  his  succes- 
sor—assure you  as  to  its  full  range  of 
capability,  as  to  its  full  range  of  mis- 
sion; but  there  it  sits,  and  we  cannot 
give  you  the  full  answer.  That  is  the 
essence  of  deterrence,  which  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  raised. 

Mr.  DEXON.  I  fully  agree  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  ranking 
member,  and  I  say  that  I  characterize 
it  somewhat  as  preventive  medicine, 
but  the  point  is  the  same.  It  Is  an  in- 
vestment we  hope  we  never  have  to 
use  fully  employed,  beyond  the  threat 
which  it  establishes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague. 

Mr.  DEXON.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 


RESOLUTION  COMMENDING  CITI 
ZENS  OF  SIOUX  CITY  AND 
WOODBURY  COUNTY  FOR  AS 
SISTANCE  IN  THE  CRASH  OF 
UNITED  FLIGHT  232  ON  JULY  19, 
1989 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  inunedlate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  157.  intro- 
duced earlier  today  by  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Grasslet  to  commend  the  citi- 
zens of  Sioux  City  and  Woodbury 
County,  lA.  for  their  assistance  in  the 
crash  of  United  flight  232. 

Bi4r.  President,  unanimous  consent 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hesu^g  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  157)  commending  the 
citizens  of  Sioux  City  and  Woodbury 
County,  Iowa,  for  their  assistance  and  ex- 
traordinary response  to  the  crash  of  United 
Plight  232.  July  19,  1989. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  GrassleyI  we  are  proud  to  offer 
this  resolution  commending  the  citi- 
zens of  Sioux  City  and  Woodbury 
County.  lA.  for  their  assistance  and 
extraordinary  response  to  the  crash  of 
United  flight  232  on  July  19,  1989. 

The  crash  of  that  plane  last  week 
was  a  nightmarish  catastrophe  that 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

When  something  like  this  happens  it 
strikes  a  deep  chord  in  all  of  us— life 
stops  as  we  contemplate  our  own  mor- 
tality. 

Within  minutes  the  lives  of  more 
than  109  people  were  arbitrarily  cut 
short  in  a  very  violent  crash  and  fire- 
ball. 

We  all  pray  that  something  like  this 
will  not  happen  to  us.  our  family  or 
friends  and  we  grieve  and  mourn  the 
loss  of  those  wo  fell  victim  to  such  a 
capricious  death. 

But  we  should  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  heroes  and  heroines— the  many 
people  of  Sioux  City  and  Woodbury 
County,  and  of  surrounding  communi- 
ties who  participated  in  the  rescue  ef- 
forts. Because  of  their  skill,  experi- 
ence, coordination,  preparedness,  and 
generosity,  there  were  186  survivors. 
And  in  a  crash  of  this  type,  that  is 
truly  remarkable. 

The  pilot  of  the  plane,  of  course, 
performed  an  act  of  great  skill  and 
courage  in  maneuvering  the  plane 
with  virtually  no  capacity  to  steer  his 
aircraft. 

By  the  time  flight  232  crashed,  there 
were  fire  trucks.  National  Guard  imits, 
and  local  rescue  vehicles  already  on 
the  scene. 

In  fact,  the  head  of  the  intensive 
care  unit  at  the  hospital  in  Sioux  City 
was  already  in  a  helicopter  hovering 
over  the  scene  at  the  time  of  the 
crash. 

The  call  went  out  to  all  of  Iowa— and 
all  of  Iowa  responded. 

The  nightmare  contained  glimmers 
of  hope  fanned  by  the  efforts  of 
lowans  who  conducted  an  organized 
and  efficient  relief  operation  under 
the  worst  possible  conditions. 

Representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  and  the  Red 
Cross  reacted  immediately.  The  Iowa 
National  Guard  was  out  in  full  force. 
The  Sioux  City  Police  Department 
was  on  the  scene  instantly. 

The  St.  Luke's  Regional  Medical 
Center  put  its  mass  casualty  plan  into 
effect  moments  after  the  crash.  The 
Marian  Health  Center  flew  in  helicop- 


ters. As  the  hospital's  blood  supplies 
depleted,  donors  immediately  showed 
up  and  the  supply  was  replenished. 

In  fact,  there  was  a  report  in  the 
Sioux  City  Journal  that  said: 

Marian  Medical  Center  Vice  President 
Andrew  Allen  said  supplies  arrived  from 
hospitals  in  Sioux  City.  South  DakoU.  and 
Omaha.  Nebraska. 

We  probably  got  5  months  of  inventory 
inside  of  3  hours."  Allen  said. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  extraor- 
dinary response  by  Iowa  rescue  units 
can  be  attributed  to  the  disaster  train- 
ing that  takes  place  in  even  the  small- 
est Iowa  communities.  Just  2  years 
ago.  Sioux  City  emergency  services  of- 
ficials participated  in  an  airline  crash 
drill  at  the  airport  as  part  of  an 
annual  training  exercise. 

Had  the  emergency  crews  not  re- 
sponded with  such  remarkable  speed 
and  expertise,  the  death  toll  most 
likely  would  have  been  several  dozen 
higher. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  thought  I 
might  read  some  of  the  things  that 
were  in  the  local  newspapers  in  Iowa 
concerning  the  crash  and  what  some 
of  the  local  citizens  did  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  participated  and  pushed 
themselves  to  the  limit  of  himian  en- 
durance to  help  those  who  had  suf- 
fered from  that  crash.  I  guess  I  camnot 
read  them  all.  but  I  think  just  a  couple 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  just  some  of 
the  heroic  deeds  that  these  people  per- 
formed. 

Here  is  one.  for  example: 

Barb  Small,  emergency  room  supervisor  at 
Marian  Health  Center,  called  her  husband 
to  tell  him  he'd  have  to  pick  up  the  children 
at  the  baby-sitter's  house. 

The  first  of  88  patients  to  come  through 
the  Marian  emergency  room  Wednesday 
night  began  arriving  shortly  after  4  p.m. 
After  that.  Small  said,  time  was  a  blur  as 
she  met  ambulances  and  directed  patients  to 
the  appropriate  location  according  to  the  se- 
verity of  their  injuries. 

Seven  passengers  were  dead  on  arrival  or 
died  shortly  after  reaching  Marian.  Small 
went  home  about  1  a.m.  after  an  18-hour 
workday. 

That  is  just  one  of  the  heroic  indi- 
viduals who  worked  18  hours  taking 
care  of  those  people  in  the  crash. 

In  one  article,  there  was  a  quote 
from  Dr.  Greco: 

We  had  lots  of  people  but  we  ran  out  of 
resources.  But  all  the  Injured  got  help 
within  the  ••golden-hour"— the  critical  time 
during  which  emergency  care  is  necessary 
for  injured  victims.  He  said  almost  all  the 
injured  were  in  the  hospitals  10  to  15  min- 
utes after  they  were  located. 

In  another  article,  it  states: 

By  the  time  the  DC-IO  reached  the  Sioux 
City  area,  officials  had  assembled  an  array 
of  some  35  fire  engines,  ambulances,  rescue 
units,  and  police  cars,  some  of  them  from  as 
far  as  30  miles  away.  Two-hundred  police 
and  rescue  workers  eventually  mustered  on 
the  field. 

Again,  this  was  just  at  the  time  of 
the  crash.  As  I  said.  Mr.  President,  2 
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years  ago.  they  had  a  drill  involving  an 
airline  disaster  at  the  Sioux  City  air- 
port. So,  because  of  their  training  and 
their  expertise,  they  were  able  to  per- 
form in  a  manner  which  saved  many, 
many  lives. 

I  may  also  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  rescuers  came  not  only  from 
Sioux  City  and  Des  Moines,  but  also 
from  Omaha.  Sioux  Falls.  SD.  and 
from  small  communities  as  far  as  100 
miles  away.  So  I  would  also  include  in 
this  my  respect  for  the  people  of  Ne- 
braslca  and  South  Dakota  who  came. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  wiU  Join 
Senator  Grasslet  and  me  in  extend- 
ing the  Nation's  concern  and  sympa- 
thy to  all  of  those  who  have  been  af- 
fected by  this  crash. 

Throughout  the  tragedy  the  over- 
whelming assistance  that  lowans  pro- 
vided served  as  a  beacon  of  hope. 

The  tragedy  will  not  be  forgotten— 
but  the  efforts  of  so  many  people  of 
Sioux  City  and  Woodbury  County 
eased  the  pain  for  many  families.  This, 
too.  is  something  that  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

And  this.  too.  I  hope  will  serve  as  an 
example  for  other  communities 
throughout  the  country  so  that  they, 
too,  will  be  prepared  in  case  such  a 
need  may  arise  in  the  future. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  happy  to  Join  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  on  the  submission  of  this 
resolution  and  asking  my  colleagues  to 
support  It  so  that  we  say,  "Thank 
you."  to  the  people  of  a  wide  area  that 
we  caU  Siouxland  for  their  response  to 
this  tragic  airplane  crash  that  took 
place  a  little  less  than  a  week  ago. 

Nobody  expected  United  flight  232 
to  land  in  Sioux  City,  because  it  was 
routed  from  Denver  to  Chicago.  But. 
obviously,  there  was  very  serious  trou- 
ble—probably nothing  that  has  been 
repeated  by  any  airline,  at  least  as  far 
as  I  can  teU  following  the  news,  a  very 
unusual  type  of  mishap  in  the  sense  of 
this  engine  going  out  and  needing  to 
find  an  airport  capable  of  handling  an 
airplane  of  that  size.  So  the  decision 
was  made,  on  a  very  hurried  basis,  to 
turn  back  to  Sioux  City  Gateway  Air- 
port. 

This  airport  is  a  former  Air  Force 
base  that  was  used  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  now  is  the  main  air 
transportation  facility  for  our  tristate 
area  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  South 
Dakota,  and  also  the  home  for  the 
Iowa  National  Guard.  This  airport 
provided  the  runway  and  facilities  nec- 
essary to  handle  the  problems  identi- 
fied with  disabled  aircraft. 

With  a  30  minutes  notice,  the  com- 
munities around  the  airport  put  their 
emergency  preparedness  program  into 
place. 

During  1987,  an  emergency  drill  of 
this  type  provided  an  updated  pro- 
gram   that    has    been   credited    with 


saving  over  40  lives  during  this  tragic 
crash. 

Standing  by  at  the  airport  was  emer- 
gency equipment  from  area  communi- 
ties ready  to  help  those  in  need  of  im- 
mediate assistance.  Within  4  minutes 
after  the  crash,  victims  received 
oxygen. 

The  Red  Cross  already  was  process- 
ing volunteers  ready  to  donate  blood 
and  by  the  next  morning,  over  400  per- 
sons were  lined  up  to  give  blood. 

The  two  area  hospitals  were  ready 
with  the  latest  equipment  to  assist. 
Over  100  doctors  and  hundreds  of 
nurses  were  there  to  help. 

Briar  Cliff  College  was  turned  into  a 
holding  area  for  those  needing  a  place 
to  wait  until  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  get  them  back  to  their  homes. 
Our  mental  health  professionals 
were  there  to  assist  with  those  who 
were  having  trouble  dealing  with  the 
tragic  ordeal. 

The  Iowa  National  Guard  did  an 
outstanding  Job.  and  is  still  working 
hard  helping  the  Federal  investigators 
piece  together  the  puzzle  that  created 
the  tragic  problem  in  the  first  place. 

All  of  this,  for  the  most  part,  was 

done   because   of   the   willingness   of 

lowans  to  help  people  in  time  of  need. 

I  am  proud  of  the  response  of  my 

fellow  citizens. 

I  am  also  happy  that  two  of  my  staff 
members  in  my  Sioux  City  office  vol- 
unteered long  hours  for  6  days. 

I  know  that  nothing  will  replace  the 
loss  of  loved  ones,  but  those  families 
may  gain  a  smaU  measure  of  comfort 
in  knowing  that  the  citizens  of  Sioux- 
land opened  their  hearts  and  homes 
and  did  all  that  was  humanly  possible. 
As  Hugh  Sidey  of  Time  magazine, 
and  a  fellow  lowan,  stated  in  the  book 
"Iowa  the  American  Heartland": 

People  who  have  felt  the  caldron  of 
drought  and  sun  and  who  have  watched 
their  land  flash-frozen  by  marauding  Cana- 
dian blasts  but  were  always  rescued  by  the 
calm  of  another  season  or  the  rains  of  an- 
other year,  people  who  have  seen  nature 
heal  herself  and  renew  herself  from  her 
own  abuses:  those  people  understand  their 
own  perishability  and  the  necessity  for  faith 
and  self  reliance.  They  see  before  others 
that  interdependence  is  necessary  for  sur- 
vival, that  one's  obligations  are  just  as 
heavy  and  numerous  as  one's  blessings,  that 
human  dignity  and  common  concerns  are 
imperatives  for  lives  that  harmonize  with 
all  that  is  around  them.  There  is  in  Iowa  an 
unwritten  but  deeply  felt  and  respected  pat- 
tern of  decency  and  usefulness. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Sioux- 
land truly  opened  their  hearts  and  I 
know  that  they  would  do  it  again  if 
asked.  As  was  stated  in  the  movie, 
Field  of  Dreams,  "Is  this  Heaven?  No. 
it's  Iowa." 

Siouxland.  America  thanks  you  and 
I  thank  you. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  Sioux  City  Journal  re- 
garding the  airplane  crash,  a  state- 


ment by  President  Bush,  and  an  edito- 
rial from  today's  Washliigton  Post. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  want  to  close  by  reminding  Sena- 
tors to  read  from  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  the  last  editorial.  So  I  say 
thank  you  to  the  Washington  Post  for 
an  editorial  entitled  "Heroes  in  Sioux 
City."  But.  most  importantly,  they  em- 
phasize that  there  was  review  of  the 
emergency  procedures  in  a  controlled 
situation  a  year  ago.  and  that  much 
was  learned  from  that  test  crash  that 
was  staged  in  1987.  The  bottom  para- 
graph admonishes  all  people  involved 
with  airplanes  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness to.  likewise,  be  ready.  The 
last  sentence  says:  "Sioux  City  shows 
what  the  payoff  can  be." 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  at- 
tention to  this  matter. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  25.  1989] 

Heroes  m  Sioux  Crrr 
The  grim  search  for  the  dead  and  injured 
at  Sioux  City  Municipal  Airport  is  over,  but 
the  accounts  of  41  harrowing  minutes 
aboard  United  Air  Lines  Flight  232  last 
Wednesday  continue  to  reveal  extraordinary 
life-saving  facts.  The  experts  have  weeks 
and  perhaps  months  of  elaborate  investigat- 
ing ahead  before  they  issue  any  authorita- 
tive summary  report  of  what  happened,  but 
the  findings  so  far  point  to  an  immensely 
destructive  explosion.  When  the  DC-IO's 
No.  2  engine  exploded,  only  the  remarkably 
cool  and  inventive  responses  of  the  flight's 
four  pilots  kept  a  majority  of  those  on 
board  alive.  And  once  the  craft  had  crashed, 
an  exceptionally  professional  rescue  oper- 
ation came  into  play  at  the  site. 

When  the  aircraft  lost  that  engine,  it  lost 
its  flight  controls.  Yet  Capt.  Alfred  C. 
Haynes  and  the  other  pUots  managed  to 
guide  the  Jet  70  miles  to  the  airport  with 
nothing  but  their  own  improvised  controls 
system.  As  staff  writer  Laura  Parker  report- 
ed, "the  damage  was  so  catastrophic  that 
United's  flight  mannals  have  no  instructions 
on  how  to  proceed."  Still,  the  pUots  had  re- 
assuring messages  for  passengers,  for  those 
on  the  ground  helping  them  down  and  for 
each  other. 

United's  pUot  training  program  is  consid- 
ered among  the  best.  Cockpit  discipline, 
annual  refresher  sessions  with  simulators 
and  performance  tests  are  among  its  fea- 
tures. Similarly,  the  intense,  regular  emer- 
gency training  of  rescue  personnel  In  Sioux 
City  is  credited  with  having  saved  lives  and 
controlled  serious  injuries.  Sioux  City  and 
Woodbury  County  conduct  unannounced 
and  realistic  drills  in  which  police,  fire  and 
medical  teams  respond  to  a  unified  com- 
mand center  with  help  from  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Red  Cross,  among  some  40 
agencies.  The  experts  there  say  they 
learned  much  from  a  test  "crash"  staged  in 
1987  that  pointed  up  confusion  on  the  radio 
system  and  an  Inadequate  number  of  ambu- 
lances. 

In  greater  Washington,  the  Air  Florida 
crash  of  1982  jarred  regional  officials  into 
setting  up  an  improved  disaster  team  that 
meant  to  siunmon  and  deploy  sophisticated 
equipment  efficiently.  The  regional  airports 
authority  now  holds  regular  "hot"  drills 
with  diving  teams,  fire  situations  and  other 
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emergency  tests.  Officials  say  that  retrain- 
ing is  required,  and  that  a  mutual  aid  com- 
pact specifies  procedures  for  enlisting  heli- 
copters, military  assistance  and  the  use  of 
police  and  firefighters  cross-trained  in  each 
other's  work.  Sioux  City  shows  what  the 
payoff  can  be. 

The  Whiti  House, 

July  20.  1989. 
Statxxent  by  the  President 

Barbara  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  the  families  and  friends  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Flight  232.  Our  hearts— indeed,  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans— go  out  to  them  in 
their  time  of  sorrow. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  many  when  I  com- 
mend the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  air 
port  personnel,  rescue  teams.  National 
Guardsmen,  and  local  citizens  who  rushed 
to  the  crash  scene  to  offer  aid.  The  compas- 
sion and  generosity  demonstrated  by  the 
entire  Sioux  City  community  in  the  wake  of 
this  catastrophe  has  been  overwhelming. 

Today,  we  pray  for  the  pasengers  killed  on 
Flight  232.  Let  us  also  ask  God  to  bless  their 
loved  ones  and  those  survivors  who  remain 
hospitalized.  May  they  find  strength  and 
comfort  in  their  faith  and  in  the  love  of 
family  and  friends. 

tProm  the  Sioux  City  Journal] 

Briak  Cliff  Opkns  Arms  To  Waucing 

Wounded 

( By  Marcia  Poole ) 

"There  are  moments  In  life  that  you 
simply  have  to  enter.  Sister  Margaret 
Wick,  president  of  Briar  Cliff  College,  said 
Thursday  morning. 

Briar  Cliff  faced  one  of  those  moments 
when  it  was  asked  to  take  in  55  of  the  walk- 
ing wounded  of  Wednesday's  United  Flight 
232  crash. 

"There  was  no  hesitation.  We  did  what 
needed  to  be  done.  The  whole  community  of 
Sioux  City  reached  inside  itself  and  found 
resources  it  didn't  know  it  had.  We  found 
that  this  is  really  who  we  are.  "  she  said 
during  a  break  from  the  volunteer  work 
that  had  kept  her  on  campus  for  most  of 
Wednesday  night  and  Thursday. 

Briar  Cliff's  role  in  the  crash  aftermath 
began  with  a  phone  call  from  St.  Luke's  Re- 
gional Medical  Center  at  about  5:30  p.m. 
Wednesday.  Hospital  staff  asked  the  college 
to  find  beds  for  crash  survivors  whose  inju- 
ries didn't  require  hospitalization.  Within 
five  minutes,  the  college  also  received  pleas 
from  Siouxland  motels  and  national  media 
for  dormitory  rooms. 

"Apparently,  there  were  no  rooms  left  in 
the  area— the  hotels  were  overflowing.  We 
told  the  hospitals  that  we  would  work  with 
them."  said  Wick. 

The  president,  who  had  gone  home  for 
the  day.  was  called  at  6  p.m.  and  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  mobilize  every  resource 
the  college  had  to  help  the  crash  survivors. 
She  immediately  returned  to  the  college 
where  Donna  Gilligan-McMiUan.  director  of 
campus  living,  already  had  emergency  ef- 
forts under  way. 

Administrators  decided  to  house  the  survi- 
vors In  Alvemo  Hall,  a  co-ed  dormitory  In 
coming  freshmen  were  participating  in  an 
orientation  program  in  two  other  dormito- 
ries. A  fourth  dormitory,  ToUer  Hall,  was  in 
the  throes  of  heavy-duty  cleaning. 

"We  had  to  choose  a  place  where  we  could 
isolate  two  floors  for  an  Indefinite  period  of 
time  for  these  people,"  said  the  president. 
"We  had  staff  up  here  to  do  the  job  and  10 
students    who    are    helping    to    coordinate 


summer  conferences,  but  we  didn't  have 
enough  sheets.  St.  Luke's  said  they  had 
plenty  of  sheets.  They  were  hauling  sup- 
plies up  here  at  the  same  time  that  our  men 
were  bringing  in  things.  Students  helped 
make  up  the  beds." 

Faculty  began  to  call  tuid  ask  how  they 
could  help,  said  Dr.  Jeffrey  Willens.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  college.  "Faculty 
who  are  counselors  asked.  Do  they  need 
counselors'*  Others  asked.  Can  I  answer 
phones?  Can  I  take  out  the  trash?'  They 
wanted  to  help  in  any  way  they  could." 

Shortly  after  Briar  Cliff  was  designated 
for  survivors  with  minor  injuries,  an  out- 
pouring of  help  flooded  the  campus.  Fast- 
food  and  pizza  restaurants.  Siouxland  soft- 
drink  bottlers,  the  college's  food  service  and 
St.  Luke's  delivered  everything  from  fried 
chicken  and  oatmeal  cookies  to  potato  chips 
and  pop  A  buffet  of  hot  food  and  cold  bev- 
erages was  .set  up  m  the  college  pub  on  the 
ground  floor  of  Alvemo. 

Siouxland  linen  services  called  with  offers 
of  bedding  and  towels.  Sioux  City  banks  of- 
fered cash  for  survivors'  immediate  needs 
and  transportation  costs.  Briar  Cliff  stu- 
dents directed  traffic  as  news  media  and  vol- 
unteers converged  on  the  campus.  Counsel- 
ors from  Sioux  City.  Briar  Cliff  and  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota  came  to  be  with  the 
traumatized  survivors.  Siouxland  clergy 
from  diverse  denominations  brought  com- 
fort. 

People  just  called  -just  showed  up. 
People  from  the  helping  professions  started 
arriving.  Hundreds  of  volunteers  were  here. 
The  Red  Cross  has  been  here  constantly.' 
said  Wick. 

The  college  was  told  to  expect  the  survi- 
vors at  9  p.m  Accompanied  by  registered 
nurses,  they  tiegan  arriving  in  vans  about 
9:15  p.m.  The  55  were  taken  to  the  third  and 
fourth  floors  of  Alverno  where  psycholo- 
gists, counselors  and  clergy  were  stationed. 

There  was  a  range  of  injuries.  Some 
people  had  just  .scratches  and  bruises.  One 
man  had  a  head  wound  and  one  had  his  ribs 
wrapped.  One  person  had  a  broken  finger. 
Some  had  blood  on  their  clothes.  Some  had 
nothing."  said  the  president. 

After  settling  in  their  rooms,  many  surv"i- 
vors  went  to  the  pub  to  eat.  "Those  were 
the  people  who  didn't  mind  talking  to  re- 
porters. The  news  media  had  filtered  into 
the  pub  by  this  time  and  they  were  looking 
for  survivors.  One  man  wais  on  "The  Larry 
King  Show""  right  away.  Some  people  didn't 
want  to  come  down" 

Hospital  nurses,  the  Red  Cross  and  Briar 
Cliff  administrators  and  students  were 
among  the  people  who  stayed  with  survivors 
through  the  night  as  they  talked  about  the 
catastrophe  and  tried  to  reach  loved  ones  by 
phone 

"The  hardest  question  to  ask  was.  "Were 
you  traveling  alone'"  I  talked  to  one  couple 
who  had  been  traveling  with  another 
couple.  They  had  just  found  out  that  their 
friends  didnt  survive.  They  had  to  make  the 
calls  and  identify  the  bodies."  said  the  presi- 
dent. 

By  early  Thursday  morning,  friends  and 
families  of  passengers  began  arriving  by  bus 
and  car  not  knowing  whether  their  loved 
ones  were  dead  or  alive.  United  Airlines  rep- 
resentatives who  set  up  an  office  on  campus 
were  unable  to  tell  all  the  families  the 
status  of  their  loved  ones.  There  were  still 
passengers  unaccounted  for. 

More  volunteers  came  to  relieve  those 
who  had  been  up  through  the  night.  Fami- 
lies were  taken  to  hospitals  to  see  their  in- 
jured loved  ones.  ENery  survivor  was  assured 


that  college  and  community  services  would 
be  there  for  as  long  as  necessary. 

Mass  was  offered  at  Our  Lady  of  Grace 
Chapel  Thursday  morning  and  some  of  the 
survivors  attended.  Afterward,  there  was  a 
large  breakfast  at  Alvemo  and  survivors 
seemed  amazed  at  the  conununity's  endur- 
ing compassion  and  care,  said  Wick. 

"We  heard  passengers  saying  that  if  this 
had  happened  in  other  cities,  they  would 
have  never  been  treated  like  this.  Survivors 
told  me  that  this  was  a  wonderful  place. 
They  were  truly  amazed.  I  said.  Well, 
you're  in  the  heartland  and  you've  seen  the 
heart  of  Sioux  City.'  " 

Exhibit  1 

Teamwork.  Quick  Response  Save  Lives 
(By  Harvey  M.  Stmford  and  John  Quinian) 

The  medical  doctor  who  decided  which  of 
the  injured  in  Wednesday's  airliner  crash 
should  be  treated  first  was  in  the  Marian 
Air  Care  helicopter  hovering  over  the  scene, 
waiting  for  the  craft  to  land. 

Dr.  David  J  Greco,  director  of  both  the 
Air  Care  and  Marian  Health  Centers  emer- 
gency team,  was  only  seconds  away  from  the 
site,  and  saw  the  crippled  craft  as  it  came 
from  the  northeastern  horizon. 

"At  first  we  thought  they  were  going  to  be 
five  miles  short  of  the  airport,  because  we 
heard  them  tell  the  tower  they  would  prob- 
ably crash  land  about  five  miles  out.  Then 
we  saw  them  on  the  horizon,  and  saw"  they 
could  make  it  to  the  airport. 

"Then  we  had  hope  because  it  would  be  a 
rough  landing  but  at  least  it  would  be  on 
the  airstrip.  But  as  soon  as  we  had  that  ray 
of  hope,  the  aircraft  hit  the  ground  and 
caught  on  fire. 

"We  saw  it  burst  in  flames,  and  the  fire- 
ball scoot  for  half  a  mile,  and  the  airplane 
engulfed  in  flames,  and  we  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  100  percent  fatal,"  he  said. 

"We  landed  within  a  minute  of  the  crash. 
But  when  we  got  there.  I  was  amazed— two 
stewardesses  were  already  out  of  the  plane, 
walking  away  from  the  wreckage,  with 
hardly  a  scratch  on  them. 

"I  asked  where  they  were  located,  and 
they  said  they  were  in  the  very  rear  of  the 
aircraft. 

"We  looked  around  and  everybody  else 
was  devastated.  It  was  like  a  war  zone.  I 
thought  everybody  else  was  dead.  But  five 
minutes  later,  people  stsu1«d  coming  out  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  aircraft,  rows  9  to 
19  where  the  structure  remained  intact." 
Greco  said. 

The  40  patients  deemed  critically  injured 
during  his  triage  work  would  not  have  sur- 
vived had  they  not  been  transported  to  a 
hospital  within  one  hour  of  the  crash. 

Teamwork  and  quick  response  made  the 
difference.  Greco  said. 

Of  183  patients  transported  to  Marian 
Health  Center  and  St.  Luke's  Regional  Med- 
ical Center.  9  died.  59  were  admitted,  124 
treated  and  released,  and  one  held  for  obser- 
vation. 

Greco  said  of  88  patients  transported  to 
MHC,  five  were  dead  on  arrival  and  two  died 
during  the  night.  He  said  he  was  surprised 
more  had  not  died. 

"Of  40  critical  patients,  I  didn't  think  any 
of  them  were  going  to  hardly  make  it  If  they 
didn't  get  help  right  away,"  he  said. 

""We  used  the  golden  hour."  You  have  one 
hour  with  these  btwl  trauma  patients  to  get 
to  the  trauma  center,  and  they  made  it  by 
ground. 

"The  airport  may  be  10,  15  minutes  away 
if  you're  speeding.  These  patients  were  luck- 


Uy  located  where  the  ground  crews  could 
get  them  here,"  he  said  during  a  Thursday 
morning  press  conference  at  MHC. 

Dr.  Michael  Wolpert.  director  of  traum* 
at  MHC.  said  about  10  to  15  very  seriously 
injured  patients  were  admitted  to  intensive 
care,  and  some  of  those  patients  may  not 
make  it.  The  other  victims  admitted  to  the 
hospital  were  in  stable  condition. 

Another  six  crash  victims  were  admitted 
to  the  bum  center  at  St.  Luke's,  according 
to  Dr.  Stuart  Leafstedt.  general  surgeon  at 
the  hospital. 

"We  were  very  impressed  with  the  hospi- 
tal's performance."  Leafstedt  said.  "We  had 
people  return  to  work  immediately,  stay  at 
work.  aU  of  the  people  at  St,  Luke's  who 
could  possibly  be  involved,  simply  working 
there  voluntarily,  and  I  think  the  communi- 
ty support  was  outstanding." 

The  response  was  the  same  at  MHC  Wol- 
pert said. 

"At  Marian  alone,  we  had  two  neurosur- 
geons, four  anesthesiologists,  five  trauma 
surgeons  and  two  or  three  orthopedic  sur- 
geons, plus  we  had  all  the  backup.  People 
came  in  from  different  offices,  the  nurses, 
lab  technicians.  X-ray  technicians.  It  was 
just  a  groundsweU,"  he  said. 

The  medical  staff  followed  aU  the  guide- 
lines established  in  previous  disaster  drills, 
tagging  every  patient  as  they  entered  the 
hospital,  Wolpert  said, 

"There  is  a  physician.  Dr.  Jim  Nielsen, 
who  trtaged  the  patients.  He  climbed  right 
into  the  ambulance  there,  just  for  a  brief  as- 
sessment, to  teU  where  to  take  the  patients, 
and  that  helped  tremendously." 

Greco  said  at  least  100  Siouxland  physi- 
cians of  every  specialty  responded  to  the 
caU  and  were  at  both  hospitals  when  the 
victims  began  arriving. 

Greco  handled  the  difficult  triage  duties 
at  the  scene  of  the  crash.  In  the  process  of 
triage,  those  worst  hurt  are  given  treatment 
first,  while  others  with  lesser  injuries  must 
wait. 

The  Initial  impact  caused  the  huge  DC- 10 
to  cartwheel  across  the  huge  Sioux  airport 
runway  at  4  p.m.  Wednesday.  The  front  of 
the  plane  came  off,  and  the  tall  section  was 
thrown  farthest  from  the  main  fuselage. 

The  impact  also  caused  a  fuel  explosion, 
and  flames  and  black  smoke  engulfed  the 
craft  as  it  hurtled  to  its  final  resting  place 
In  a  cornfield. 

"Many  of  the  passengers  suffered  crush- 
ing Injuries."  said  Greco. 

"When  we  first  landed.  I  just  noticed 
debris  everywhere.  It  looked  like  just  one 
big  Uttered  area  of  small  particles,  and 
mixed  amongst  the  debris  were  bench  seats 
three  across  with  passengers  strapped,  bent 
over,  upside  down  in  these  seats,  in  every 
different  position,  and  these  seats  were  to- 
taUy  independent  of  any  aircraft  structure." 
he  said. 

"They  look  like  they  had  been  rolling  for 
up  to  a  half  mile  at  high  speed,  with  trauma 
injuries  to  the  head,  arms  and  legs." 

Stewardesses  at  first,  and  then  emergency 
rescue  personnel,  gave  airplane  alrmask 
equipment  to  the  injured  to  protect  them 
from  smoke. 

"We  were  there  within  seconds  after  the 
crash,  and  I  was  amazed  to  see  people  walk- 
ing around,"  Greco  said. 

But  very  few  persons  had  to  wait  long  for 
attention  because  there  were  scores  of  am- 
bulances from  within  a  50-mile  radius  of 
Sioux  City  pressed  into  service.  The  advance 
notice  of  nearly  20  minutes  before  the  crash 
enabled  rescue  services  to  be  marshaled  In 
advance. 
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Air  National  Guard  members  and  the  vol- 
unteer rescue  squads  conducted  body 
searches  and  transported  the  injured  on 
«)lne  boards  to  the  Image  base  set  up  In  a 
grassy  area  next  to  the  nmway,  where 
Greco  prioritized  the  critical  patients,  decid- 
ing which  patients  needed  Immediate  atten- 
tion and  transport. 

Because  the  volunteers  had  a  hard  time 
locating  patients  amidst  the  debris  and 
bodies,  they  had  to  listen  for  moans  he 
said. 

"Everybody  was  relying  on  their  ears 
more  than  their  eyes.  People  would  wave 
their  hands  when  they  heard  a  moan.  Then 
we'd  unbury  a  pile,"  he  said, 

"As  soon  as  somebody  would  find  some- 
body, their  hands  would  go  up.  There  were 
people  waving  in  different  areas  of  a  mile 
spread  out. 

"The  people  who  could  speak,  they  basi- 
cally said.  I'm  OK.  Go  take  care  of  some- 
body else." 

"The  most  critical  patients  left  within  a 
few  minutes.  People  kept  coming.  We  kept 
resuscitating  and  transporting."  he  said. 

"I  didn't  ride  the  chopper  back.  I  rode  the 
ground  crew  back.  I  was  taking  care  of  a  pa- 
tient." 

One  major  limitation  of  the  hospital  hell- 
copter  was  that  it  ran  out  of  resources, 
Greco  said.  Though  he  had  plenty  of  help 
on  the  ground,  the  chopper  only  carried 
enough  breathing  apparatus  for  about  a 
dozen  emergency  resuscitations.  Fortunate- 
ly, he  said  there  were  enough  ground  units 
and  the  hospitals  were  close  enough  to  get 
the  job  done. 

"We  activated  the  disaster  committee.  To 
take  care  of  a  dozen  patients  personally  is 
overwhelming  for  our  (usual)  emergency 
staff,  but  when  you  activate  all  the  re- 
sources in  the  community,  and  all  the  doc- 
tors show  up.  88  patients  wasn't  aU  that  dif- 
ficult." he  said. 

"We  had  the  space  available,  we  had  the 
nurses,  we  had  all  the  ancillary  help. 

"Instead  of  me  having  to  be  single- 
handed,  we  had  a  lot  of  cooperation  from 
the  medical  community.  They  all  respond- 
ed." 

Greco  also  gave  credit  to  the  twice-a-year 
"drills"  which  have  been  conducted  by  all 
rescue,  medical,  police  and  fire  personnel. 

"This  worked  just  like  the  drills,"  he  said. 
"You  see.  we  don't  tell  anybody  when  it's  a 
drill.  We  go  the  whole  nine  yards.  The  doc- 
tors respond,  and  we  sometimes  have  to  stop 
them  short  of  cutting  on  the  patients,  who 
have  been  made  up  to  such  a  degree  (they 
look  like  they  really  have  been  injured). 

"We  want  to  see  the  whole  response  time, 
and  Just  how  they  will  go." 

Oreco.  out  at  the  airport  at  dawn  to  check 
on  the  crash  scene  again,  admitted  he  had 
been  able  to  go  home  during  the  night  and 
"grab  a  couple  hours  of  sleep.  I  had  a  liard 
time  falling  asleep." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia, 

BIT.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  say  how  pleased  I  am,  as  a  Member 
of  this  body,  to  hear  these  two  dlstin- 
giiished  Senators  recount  in  really  a 
dispassionate  way,  but  nevertheless  a 
most  sincere  and  heartfelt  way,  the 
virtues  of  their  citizens  of  the  great 
state  of  Iowa. 

As  one  who  prides  himself  on  being 
an  easterner.  I  alwajrs  puzzled  a  little 
bit  about  Horace  Greeley's  phrase, 
"Go  West.  Young  Man,"  but  I  suppose 
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it  is  true  in  many  respects.  Because  we 
did  see  a  chapter  of  Americana  which 
warms  our  hearts, 

I  pause  to  think  every  so  often,  what 
If  a  great  catastrophic  problem  hits 
this  country?  We  are  here  talking 
about  strategic  deterrence,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Lord  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful somehow  in  continuing  to  for- 
mulate our  strategic  deterrence.  But 
should  we  ever  have.  God  forbid,  an 
accident  in  that  area,  there  Is  hope  the 
citizens  would  come  together, 

I  have  some  concerns  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  civil  defense  dollars. 
But  here  is  a  clear  example  of  a  few 
dollars  well  spent  and  Just  some  basic 
planning  when  the  multiplying  factor 
is  the  good  will  of  the  American 
people.  This  example  stands  as  a  hall- 
mark, and  I  express  my  great  apprecia- 
tion to  the  people  of  Iowa  and  particu- 
larly Sioux  City  for  what  they  did. 

Mr,  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield?  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  In  expressing  our  appreciation 
for  this  message  today,  this  very 
timely  message  from  Senator  Grass- 
ley  and  Senator  Harkin.  I  think  ev- 
eryone that  viewed  that  terrible  trage- 
dy also  viewed  with  great  pride  the 
performance  of  the  people  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  people  there  on  the  emer- 
gency team,  the  people  in  the  airport. 
It  could  have  been  much  worse.  And 
also  the  pilot  and  crew  of  the  plane  as 
well  as  many  of  the  passengers.  So  this 
is  a  very  timely  message  and  much  ap- 
preciated. 

I  must  say.  when  my  friend  from 
Virginia  speaks  as  being  an  easterner. 
I  recognize  that  Virginia  is  still  below 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line  and  we  call  Vir- 
ginians southerners.  I  hope  he  has  not 
dropped  that  title. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Touch*;  but  I  remain 
a  southerner  through  and  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chairman  would  remind  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill  that  the 
Senate  is  under  an  order  to  go  out  at 
12:30. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  proceed  for  just 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  Senators  Harkih  and  Grasslky 
for  the  statements  they  made  and  for 
their  recognition  of  the  fact  of  what 
did  happen  after  the  fatal  crash. 
Today  and  tomorrow  or  the  next  day 
and  the  next  day.  people  in  Iowa  are 
going  to  be  out  there,  trying  to  be 
helpful.  I  would  say.  as  someone  who 
had  many  opportunities  to  visit  Iowa  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  and  to  meet  a  lot 
of  people  in  Sioux  City:  it  is  not  sur- 
prising at  all.  they  are  real  people  with 
real  concerns.  They  are  genuine.  They 
had  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity, 
and  they  did  what  they  did  because  of 
that,  because  of  their  values  and  be- 
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cause  of  the  kind  of  people  they  are: 
Just  good,  hard-worklns  people  from 
aU  walks  of  life. 

As  I  watched  TV  last  night,  there 
were  62  of  these  Sioux  City  residents 
who  were  going  to  this  special  meet- 
ing. There  was  a  psychologis*.  there 
from  South  Dakota  because  some  of 
these  people  had  suffered  deeply. 
They  were  on  the  scene.  They  took 
care  of  the  dying  and  the  living. 

So.  I  want  to  commend  the  people  of 
Iowa,  and  Sioux  City,  and  particularly 
Senators  Hahkiw  and  Grassley  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Seiuite  schedule  calls  for  the  Senate  to 
break  for  the  caucuses  at  12:30.  We 
have  exceeded  that  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana be  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  min- 
utes, at  which  time  the  Senate  would 
be  in  recess  for  the  caucuses. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Montana  intending  to 
speak  on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BURNS.  On  the  defense  reau- 
thorization.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
will  dispose  of  the  resolution  first. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
ranking  member  for  providing  us  this 
time  for  Senator  Grassley  and  myself 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  offer  this  res- 
olution. I  know  it  is  an  interruption  in 
the  natural  flow  of  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  and  I  appreciate  the 
time. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  for  his  kind  remarks  concerning 
the  citizens  of  Sioux  City  and  Wood- 
bury County.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  entertain  the  motion  with 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  proceed,  after  disposition  of  the  res- 
olution, for  a  period  of  5  minutes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  And  the  Senate  to  stand 

in  recess  at  12:45  pjn.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    157)    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with   ite  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Ris.  157 
Wherew    United    flight    232    tragically 
crwbed  while  making  an  emergency  landing 
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attempt  at  the  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  airport  on 
July  19,  1989: 

Whereas  due  to  skills  of  the  pilot  and 
flight  crew  and  the  Immediate  mobilization 
of  local  and  State  rescue  units.  186  of  the 
299  people  aboard  remarkably  survived; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Sioux  City  and 
Woodbury  County,  without  hesitation,  mo- 
bUlzed  to  provide  aid  and  comfort  to  the  In- 
jured; 

Whereas  by  the  time  that  flight  232 
crashed,  there  were  firefighters.  Air  Nation- 
al Guard  troops,  the  city  police  force  and 
sheriffs  office,  the  Red  Cross,  and  local 
rescue  vehicles  on  the  scene  which  began 
immediately  transporting  the  Injured  for 
treatment; 

Whereas  the  physicians,  nurses,  and  other 
personnel  of  St.  Lukes  Regional  Medical 
Center  and  the  Marian  Health  Center 
worked  exhaustively  treating  the  Injured; 

Whereas  when  hospital  blood  supplies 
were  low.  the  people  of  Sioux  City  immedi- 
ately responded  by  donating  blood  until  the 
supply  was  quickly  replenished; 

Whereas  Briar  Cliff  College  opened  Its 
dormitories  to  the  survivors  and  other  resi- 
dents contributed  blankets,  clothing,  8uid 
food; 

Whereas  had  it  not  been  for  the  remarka- 
ble speed,  skill,  and  preparedness  of  the 
emergency  crews  and  the  assistance  and 
generosity  of  the  people  of  Sioux  City, 
Woodbury  County,  and  other  conununltles 
in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota,  the 
death  toll  would  have  been  much  higher; 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re»olve<L  That  the  United  States  Senate 
hereby  commends  Sioux  City  and  Wood- 
bury Cotinty,  Iowa,  for  the  assistance  and 
services  they  provided  to  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  Uruted  flight  232. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA 

TION    ACT   FOR    FISCAL   YEARS 

1990  AND  1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Nuitn. 
for  extending  this.  We  are  involved  in 
some  hearings  this  afternoon  and  this 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  let  the 
views  of  Montana  be  known  about  this 
important  Defense  authorization  bill. 

There  is  no  higher  priority  in  this 
body  or  this  Government  than  keeping 
of  the  peace.  To  those  who  study  his- 
tory and  especially  American  history 
the  words  of  George  Washington  still 
ring  in  our  minds  and  they  hold  true 
today:  If  you  want  peace  you  prepare 
for  war. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
want   to   commend   the   chairman   of 


that  committee.  Senator  Nunm.  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
WARinai.  for  all  of  their  hard  work.  I 
also  want  to  compliment  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  committee  on  their  final 
bill— I  do  not  think  they  could  have 
done  a  better  job.  Secretary  Cheney 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit  as  well  for 
giving  the  committee  a  good  starting 
point  and  making  some  tough  deci- 
sions, because  there  is  only  so  much 
money  and  we  have  to  pick  the  right 
place  to  spend  those  dollars. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  kinds  of 
cuts  that  Secretary  Cheney  made,  but 
they  are  the  kind  of  cuts  it  takes  to 
meet  current  budgetary  restraints. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  recent 
years— particularly  in  recent  months— 
In  our  relationship  with  the  Soviets. 
We  have  seen  more  opermess  on  their 
part  than  I  have  seen  during  my  life- 
time. We  are  in  the  process  of  negoti- 
ating a  START  Treaty  on  the  heels  of 
the  INF  Treaty.  WhUe  I  do  not  dls- 
coimt  the  historical  significance  of 
where  we  are  today.  I  beUeve  that  we 
should  always  maintain  a  certain 
degree  of  healthy  skepticism. 

This  year  the  committee  In  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  administration  was  able 
to  fashion  a  defense  bill  which  strikes 
that  crucial  balance  between  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  providing  for  a  strong 
national  defense.  This  bill  allows  us  to 
pursue  our  strategic  modernization 
goals,  thus  maintaining  our  "peace 
through  strength"  negotiating  pos- 
ture. However,  it  also  meets  the  tar- 
gets outlined  In  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  agreement  and  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  support  President 
Bush's  recommendation  on  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  land-based  leg  of  our 
nuclear  triad.  In  April  of  this  year.  I 
wrote  the  President  urging  him  to 
pursue  the  MX/Mldgetman  dual-track 
approach.  This  approach  agsJn  strikes 
that  crucial  balance  between  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  meeting  the  defense 
needs  of  our  country.  I  believe  that 
the  Midgetman  is  the  best  system 
from  a  strategic  standpoint.  Thus.  I 
think  that  the  decision  to  continue 
vigorous  research  and  development  of 
the  Midgetman  while  moving  to 
deploy  the  MX  Is  a  wise  one.  We  are 
able  to  move  quickly  while  still  leaving 
the  emphasis  on  substance.  This  plan 
also  puts  us  In  an  excellent  negotiat- 
ing position  In  Geneva. 

I  wUl  briefly  touch  on  a  few  other 
high  points  of  this  bill.  I  fully  support 
the  committee's  recommendation  to 
fund  SDI  at  $4.5  billion.  This  wUI 
allow  SDIO  to  continue  the  research 
and  development  of  some  new  and  ex- 
citing developments  in  the  SDI  pro- 
gram, such  as  "brilliant  pebbles." 

I  also  endorse  the  committee's  cau- 
tious support  of  the  B-2  bomber.  Like 
the    MX    and    Midgetman    programs. 
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this  program  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  strategic  modernization  of  the 
triad  and  In  our  START  negotiating 
position.  The  bomber  force  is  regarded 
by  both  us  and  the  Soviets  as  the  most 
stabilizing  element  of  the  strategic  de- 
terrent triad.  A  penetrating  bomber 
like  the  B~2  is  essential  in  light  of  that 
fact,  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  with 
a  START  treaty  penetrating  bombers 
would  carry  over  one-third  of  all  wev>- 
ons.  Since  the  cost  of  the  B-2  is  a  con- 
cern. I  support  the  committee's  strong 
fly-before-you-buy  language.  But  let 
us  face  it;  that  bomber  could  give  us  20 
more  years  of  peace,  and  that  is  the 
real  thrust  behind  these  programs. 

Finally,  this  bill  protects  our  mili- 
tary's most  valuable  resource— its  per- 
sonnel. The  bill  provides  for  a  3.6-per- 
cent pay  increase,  makes  improve- 
ments to  the  GI  bill  and  benefits  as 
well  as  to  the  survivor  benefits  plan, 
and  provides  incentives  to  address  the 
nursing  shortage  In  the  military  medi- 
cal care  system.  These  provisions  are 
important  as  they  improve  the  quality 
of  life,  and  thus  the  quality  of  service. 
In  our  military  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  accept  this  bill  with  as  few  changes 
as  possible.  Some  hard  choices  had  to 
be  made  in  the  name  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion—we should  follow  Secretary  Che- 
ney's lead  and  take  the  hard  road. 
There  will  be  a  lot  of  words,  a  lot  of 
discussion  about  this  bill.  But  I  believe 
it  is  important  because,  as  I  said,  there 
is  no  higher  priority  of  this  Govern- 
ment than  the  maintenance  of  peace 
for  the  citizens  of  this  great  country. 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  for  his  contribution  in  our 
work  on  this  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  imtU  the  hour  of  2:15  pan. 

Thereupon,  at  12:44  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Santord]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate Senator  Nnim  and  Senator 
Warner  yielding  the  floor  to  me  for  a 
few  moments.  I  do  have  to  chair  an  In- 
telligence Committee  meeting  that 
started  at  2  p.m.  So  I  wiU  try  to  be  as 
brief  as  I  can. 

Mr.  President,  part  of  the  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  B-2  issue,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
overselling  taking  place.  Statements 
are  being  made  that,  perhi^s,  are  ex- 
aggerated, in  my  Judgment.  That  does 
not  perstiade  me  or  others  but  rather 
tends  to  diminish  the  credibility  of 
what  is  being  stated. 

A  good  deal  is  made,  for  example,  on 
the  fear  that  the  B-2  will  generate 


among  the  Soviet  military  planners. 
The  question  has  been  asked,  in  good 
faith,  that  would  not  the  capabilities 
of  the  B-2  l>e  such  that  no  Soviet  mili- 
tary leader,  for  example,  could  tell  his 
superiors  that  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence the  Soviet  military  could 
defend  adequately  against  the  B-2.  I 
think  the  answer  to  that  is  a  categori- 
cal yes.  No  Soviet  military  planner 
could,  in  fact,  give  those  kinds  of  as- 
surances to  his  civilian  leadership.  But 
the  same  can  also  be  said  of  the  MX 
missile,  the  Mlnuteman  missile,  the  D- 
5  missile,  the  air-launch  cruise  missile, 
the  sea-launch  cruise  missile,  and 
others. 

There  is  no  military  plaimer  who 
could  with  confidence  assure  his  supe- 
riors that  the  Soviets  have  adequate 
defense  against  any  of  those  systems, 
in  my  Judgment. 

Second,  we  are  now  told  that  the  B-2 
is  the  most  stabilizing  strategic 
weapon.  I  would  note  the  irony  of  the 
Air  Force  emphasizing  this  argument 
after  so  many  years  during  which  it 
argued  for  the  MX  using  quite  differ- 
ent logic. 

But  now  we  have  the  Air  Force  ac- 
knowledging bombers  as  being  the 
most  stabilizing  leg  of  the  triad.  And 
the  argument  is  made  that  the  B-2  is 
slow  flying  and.  indeed,  it  is  compared 
to  an  MX  or  Midgetman  missile.  But 
so  is  an  air-launch  cruise  missile.  That 
is  also  slow  flying.  You  can  recall  the 
B-2  aircraft.  That  is  true.  But  you  can 
also  recall  a  B-1  or  a  B-52  that  is 
loaded  with  air-launch  cruise  missiles 
in  a  standoff  capacity.  You  could 
recall  it  up  imtil  the  final  stage  of  the 
flight  plan  when  it  released  its 
ALCM's. 

The  third  argtmient  that  is  made  is 
it  is  more  accurate.  Two  pilots  going  in 
in  a  B-2  bomber  could  in  fact  be  scan- 
ning the  target  sites,  pick  out  those 
that  had  been  hit  from  those  not  hit, 
and,  therefore,  the  B-2  would  be  less 
wasteful.  There  is  some  merit  perhaps 
to  that,  although  I  raise  the  question 
in  terms  of  exactly  what  are  we  flying 
through?  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  about 
the  ability  of  any  aircraft  to  withstand 
certain  nuclear  weapons  effects  such 
as  the  high  winds  that  would  lie  gener- 
ated. 

I  am  not  satisfied  yet,  and  perhaps 
we  will  have  more  on  this  as  the  days 
and  maybe  months  and  years  unfold, 
of  what  kind  of  hurricane  winds  these 
aircraft  would  have  to  fly  through, 
and  what  would  be  the  other  effects  in 
the  wake  of  a  massive  exchange  of  nu- 
clear weapons  of  the  kind  of  megaton- 
nage  that  we  are  talking  about  in  our 
resi>ective  arsenals. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  that  I 
do  not  think  is  accurate  is  that  the  B- 
2  bomber  could  hunt  down  mobile  mis- 
siles. I  do  not  believe  the  B-2,  as  cur- 
rently configured,  outfitted  with  its 
currently    planned    avionics,    and    so 


forth  could  in  fact  hunt  down  mobile 
missiles. 

I  have  not  heard  too  much  emphasis 
on  that  argument  in  favor  of  the  B-2 
lately,  but  that  was  one  of  the  argu- 
ments that  was  initially  being  made. 
In  my  Judgment  It  does  not  have  the 
capability  to  hunt  down  mobile 
ICBM's,  and  will  not  have  that  capa- 
bility without  some  serious  upgrade. 

The  fourth  argument  made  is  that 
the  B-2  has  a  conventional  role,  that 
this  would  be  a  marvelous  system  to 
use  in  a  conventional  role.  No  one  can 
dispute  the  B-2  has  a  conventional  ca- 
pability Just  as  the  B-1  has  a  conven- 
tional capability.  And  the  B-52  bomb- 
ers have  conventional  capabilities,  as 
well  as  the  PB-lll's,  and  so  on.  So  no 
one  disputes  that  it  has  a  conventional 
role. 

But  the  question  is  why  would  you 
want  to  use  a  B-2  bomber  in  a  conven- 
tional mode  rather  than  our  other 
bombers?  Against  Libya  as  General 
Randolph  has  discussed?  Is  that  the 
argument  that  is  being  made?  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  have  said  this  before  during 
the  committee's  hearings.  The  argu- 
ment that  you  would  want  to  send  in  a 
B-2  to  bomb  a  coimtry  like  Libya 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  driving  a 
Rolls  Royce  into  a  combat  zone  to  pick 
up  the  groceries.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  realistic  deployment  of  an  aircraft 
that  is  going  to  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $V4  billion  per  copy.  I  am  not 
sure  what  Air  Force  general  is  going  to 
recommend  we  send  over  a  B-2  costing 
iVt  bUllon  in  a  conventional  role  with 
all  the  risks  that  would  be  entailed. 

I  would  think,  for  example,  we 
would  be  more  likely  to  deploy  an  air- 
launch  cruise  missile  in  a  conventional 
role,  or  a  sea-launch  cruise  missile,  or 
perhaps  land-attack  Harpoons,  or 
other  types  of  systems.  We  might 
want  to  send  in  the  B-1,  although  that 
is  doubtful,  but  certainly  the  B-52.  for 
which  we  are  developing  conventional 
stand-off  munitions.  We  have  a  lot  of 
other  options  that  we  would  certainly 
turn  to  before  we  would  even  deploy 
the  B-2  in  a  conventional  role,  in  my 
judgment. 

The  B-2  is  the  Rolls  Royce  com- 
pared to  these  systems  and  it  will  be 
saved  for  a  Rolls  Royce  mission,  and 
not  that  of  going  into  a  Third  World 
country  to  drop  bombs. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  really  have 
been  about  is  dealing  with  arms  con- 
trol. The  B-2  we  now  know,  we  have 
known  since  the  Reykjavik  summit, 
can  count  as  one  weapon  regardless  of 
how  many  bombs  or  SRAM's  it  carries. 
Perhi^js  we  ought  to  insist  not  only  on 
truth  in  advertising  but  truth  in  arms 
control.  Under  the  Reykjavik  coimting 
rule,  we  could  load  a  B-2  bomber  with 
16  or  20  weapons,  gravity  bombs,  or 
short-range  attack  missiles  and  yet  It 
counts  as  only  one  weapon  against  the 
6,000  warhead  limit. 
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Now  the  argriiment  Is  that  we  are 
trying  to  encourage  United  States  and 
Soviet  military  planners  to  move  to 
more  stabilizing  weapons  systems,  and 
therefore  we  want  to  give  them  an  In- 
centive. But  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
conflicting  arguments. 

If  the  B-2  Is  going  to  present  such  a 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  we  are 
told,  forcing  them  to  expend  so  much 
more  on  air  defenses  why  would  the 
Soviet  Union  agree  to  these  account- 
ing rules?  It  Is  something  that  has  per- 
plexed me,  and  I  do  not  yet  have  the 
answer. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  Senator 
NuHW,  who  is  certainly  an  expert  in 
the  field.  Senator  Warweh,  or  Senator 
Glekn  to  explain  why— if  the  Soviets 
view  the  B-2  as  such  a  threat— would 
they  agree  to  that  kind  of  counting 
rule. 

If  I  were  a  Soviet  military  planner.  I 
would  find  that  the  B-2  would  be  less 
of  a  threat  than  a  B-1  loaded  with  air 
launch  cruise  missiles,  particularly 
stealth  cruise  missiles.  I  would  have 
far  more  of  a  problem  contending  with 
a  stealth  cruise  missile  coming  in  from 
a  standoff  launch  by  a  B-1.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  you  have  to  ask  your- 
self, why  would  the  Soviets  agree  to 
our  Insistence  that  we  have  a  counting 
rule  that  counted  each  B-2  as  only  one 
weapon. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  took  the  Air 
Force  arguments  as  valid,  I,  as  a  Soviet 
military  planner  would  have  given  the 
United  States  a  different  set  of  incen- 
tives. If  I  really  wanted  to  avoid  the  B- 
2  because  it  was  the  system  that 
caused  me  the  most  problems.  I  would 
have  said  the  B-1.  if  it  has  air-launch 
cruise  missiles,  equals  1  weapon,  while 
the  B-2  with  gravity  bombs  equals  20. 
If  I  were  a  Soviet  military  planner  and 
I  were  worried  about  a  B-2  flying  in 
and  looking  for  full  silos  or  mobile 
missiles,  I  would  say,  let  us  discourage 
that— let  us  count  that  as  having  20 
missiles  on  board  and  not  only  1. 

The  Soviets  did  not  take  this  ap- 
proach, however,  and  that  is  because  I 
think  that  the  Soviets  look  upon  the 
B-2  as  less  of  a  threat  than  they  do  an 
ALCM-carrier.  Perhaps  I  give  too 
much  credit  to  Soviet  planners,  but  I 
think  that  they  are  more  afraid  of  air- 
launch  cruise  missiles,  particularly 
stealth  cruise  missiles,  than  penetra- 
tors.  I  also  assume  that  perhaps  the 
Soviets,  looking  at  the  pricetag  of  the 
B-2,  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  American  people  would  not 
support  a  full  deployment  of  132  B-2. 
Now  we  have  ourselves  in  a  situation 
in  which  the  counting  rules  discourage 
air-launch  cruise  missiles.  The  count- 
ing rules  absolutely  discourage  the  de- 
ployment of  any  aircraft  with  air- 
launch  cruise  missiles.  We  have  decid- 
ed that  as  a  policy. 

You  are  also  witnessing  the  Soviet 
Union  launch  a  full-court  press  to 
eliminate  or  restrict  the  deployment 


of  sea- launch  cruise  missiles.  So  now 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation,  by 
virtue  of  the  counting  rule,  that 
ALCMs  are  strongly  discouraged  com- 
pared to  penetrators.  And  it  leaves  us 
with  B-2  as  the  only  viable  penetrator. 
So  the  question  remains.  Is  the  B-2 
going  to  fly?  I  think  the  early  evidence 
is  yes.  Will  it  penetrate?  The  answer  is 
presumably  yes.  How  much  is  it  going 
to  cost,  and  how  many  do  we  need?  It 
seems  to  me  those  are  the  two  most  se- 
rious remaining  questions  that  have  to 
be  addressed  and  smswered.  I  am  not 
satisfied  yet  that  we  know  the  full 
scope  of  the  costs. 

I  think  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator 
Warner  have  tried  to  address  these 
anxieties  on  the  part  of  many  Mem- 
t)ers.  as  to  what  the  ultimate  pricetag 
IS  going  to  be  for  the  B-2.  We  are  told 
it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $530  mil- 
lion a  copy,  but  many  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  those  numbers.  They  do  not 
represent,  certainly,  life  cycle  costs.  So 
we  are  looking  at  something  quite  sub- 
stantially higher  over  the  lifetime  of 
the  aircraft.  In  addition  to  that  the 
question  is.  Should  we  buy  this  air- 
craft before  we  have  had  more  tests? 
That  is  something  I  know  Senator 
Glenn  has  raised.  Again,  we  are  trying 
to  work  out  some  kind  of  a  program 
whereby  we  can  reduce  the  anxieties 
on  the  part  of  the  Members. 

Mr,  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  this  at  a  later  time,  but  I 
think  that  these  are  some  of  the  issues 
that  continue  to  nag  me  and  other 
members  on  the  committee  and  cer- 
tainly in  our  respective  caucuses. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Before  my  distin- 
guished colleague  departs,  and  indeed 
he  has  worked  with  me  on  the  strate- 
gic subcommittee  since  we  both  came 
to  the  Senate  together  many  years 
ago. 

I  want  to  advise  the  Senator  that  I 
have  raised  this  question  of  the  count- 
ing rules  on  two  occasioris  with  the 
President  and  the  National  Security 
Adviser  at  meetings  at  the  White 
House  yesterday  and  again  today.  I 
asked  the  President  to  provide, 
through  his  Security  Adviser,  a  letter 
on  the  subject.  It  has  just  arrived.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Maine  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
letter  and  return  to  the  floor  at  some 
point  today.  I  am  not  suggesting  it  an- 
swers your  legitimate  concerns,  but  I 
want  to  keep  you  informed. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  only  point  I  was 
trying  to  make,  if  the  B-2  presents 
such  a  problem  for  Soviet  defenses 
and  the  ALCM  system,  either  B-l's  or 
B-52's  fitted  with  air-launch  cruise 
missiles,  is  less  of  a  threat,  it  seems 
that  the  Soviets  would  have  devised 
the  counting  rules  to  encourage  the 
ALCM  and  not  the  B-2.  However,  it  is 
the  other  way  around.  I  have  not 
heard  an  explanation— and  you  were 
at  the  hearing  when  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion with  General  Chain  and  General 


Welch  last  week,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  had  an  adequate  answer  for  that. 
Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  raises  a 
good  and  tough  question;  if  this  is 
such  £in  effective  system,  why  did  the 
Soviets  allow  it  under  those  counting 
rules? 

Mr.  NUNN.  "Would  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield  for  a  brief  observation?  As 
usual,  the  Senator  from  Maine  raises  a 
very  pertinent  and  very  important 
question.  I  would  only  submit  that  no 
one  knows  why  the  Soviets  do  what 
they  do  at  the  negotiating  table  on  all 
occasions. 

Certainly,  this  is  not  one  decision 
that  I  would  presume  to  know  what 
was  in  their  mind,  unless  they  bought 
the  concept  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  sell  for  a  number  of  years, 
that  bombers  are  more  stabilizing  and 
that  bombers  can  be  recalled  and  that 
bombers  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
launch  a  quick  short-range  attack,  as 
would,  for  instance,  missiles.  The 
whole  area  of  stability  is  one  that  we 
have  emphasized  as  a  bedrock  of  our 
arms  control  position  for  some  time. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  trying  to  get  the 
Soviets— and  first  of  all  our  own  Gov- 
ernment—and  we  have  not  succeeded 
on  either  count;  having  been  part  of 
both,  involved  in  a  concept  of  having 
single-warhead  missiles  on  land  as 
more  stabilizing  than  MIRV'd  missiles. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  has  been  in 
the  lead  trying  to  get  counting  rules 
that  would  basically  encourage  the 
builddown  of  large  multiple-warhead 
land-based  systems,  because  they 
indeed  are  more  threatening.  So  per- 
haps in  this  case.  unJike  the  single- 
warhead  missile  case  which  we  still 
hope  to  succeed  in.  in  terms  of  con- 
vincing our  own  Government  and  the 
Soviets,  perhaps  in  this  case  the  argu- 
ment about  stability  was  one  that  the 
Soviets  accepted.  It  seems  that  that  is 
what  happened.  I  have  no  other  way 
of  judging  it. 

Whatever  is  the  case,  it  is  clear  that 
bombers  that  do  not  have  ALCM's  on 
them  are  more  favorably  treated  In 
the  counting  rules,  and  if  we  do  not 
have  our  own  penetrating  bomber,  and 
the  Soviets  have  200  Blackjacks 
coming  into  this  country,  without  us 
having  air  defenses  which  would  be 
very  expensive,  then  we  would  be 
taking  an  arms  control  argvmnent  that 
we  won  and  converting  it  into  a  very 
bad  position  for  the  United  States  if 
we  do  not  have  a  penetrating  bomber. 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  comments.  I  have  worked  very 
closely  with  him.  certainly,  on  the 
builddown  concept  and  also  promoting 
the  Midgetman  missile.  Because  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  have  reductions,  not 
only  in  the  size  of  our  force,  but  also 
in  the  number  of  weapon  systems  car- 
rying multiple  warheads. 
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I  would  point  out,  of  course,  that  in 
dealing  with  B-2,  this  is  not  a  build- 
down situation,  because  we  still  have 
large  bomber  payloads  on  a  B-2,  as  we 
would  on  a  B-1  carrying  an  ALCM. 
The  question  is.  Are  you  going  to  have 
a  penetrator  or  a  standoff  capability? 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  far  less  ex- 
pensive to  us  and  just  as  dangerous  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  us  to  have  a 
standoff  capability  with  air-launch 
cruise  missiles  that  employ  stealth 
technology.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
tradeoff  is  on  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  agree  with  that. 
I  think  the  Soviets  must  have  conclud- 
ed that  having  ALCM's  on  B-52's  or  on 
B-l's.  cruise  missiles,  was  more  of  a 
first-strike  threat  than  the  B-2— be- 
cause they  have  said  many  times  that 
those  would  be  able  to  target  their 
own  mlssUes.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  B-2  would  ever  be  sent,  or  any 
penetrating  bomber,  on  a  first  strike 
mission.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  penetrating 
bomber  force  would  be  launched  to 
knock  out  the  other  side's  retaliatory 
capability. 

I  would  Imagine  the  Soviets  felt  that 
ALCM's  were  more  destabilizing  and 
the  B-2  was  more  stabilizing.  Of 
course,  that  is  the  way  we  feel,  too. 
and  that  is  the  concept  we  have  been 
trying  to  sell  for  a  long  time  about  the 
Stealth  bomber,  as  well  as  about  the 
overall  role  of  penetrating  bombers. 
So  the  fact  is  that  this  is  not  a  zero- 
simi  game.  It  may  very  weU  be  a  break- 
tlirough  in  arms  control.  We  may  have 
finally  convinced  them  that  if  both 
sides  move  to  penetrating  bombers  and 
move  away  from  first-strike  type  sys- 
tems, that  we  are  in  a  safer  world,  and 
we  have  moved  the  trigger  finger  a 
little  bit  more  back. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  Senator  makes  my 
point  exactly.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
overselling  aspect  of  it.  When  our  mili- 
tary leaders  come  before  us  and  say 
that  the  Soviets  really  fear  this  system 
in  a  very  extraordinary  way,  it  does 
not  ring  quite  accurate  to  me.  It  seems 
they  would  have  greater  fear  of  air- 
launch  cruise  missiles  on  either  a  B-52 
or  a  B-1.  That  would  be  harder  to 
defend  against.  It  seems  what  they  did 
was    agreed    to    the    counting    rules 
which  pose  less  of  a  threat  to  them, 
rather  than  a  greater  threat  to  them. 
My  point  was:  Let  us  not  overstate 
exactly   what    the   Soviets   fear   and 
what  the  system  Is  going  to  be  capable 
of  doing.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a 
far  tougher  mission,  for  B-2's  to  pene- 
trate those  air  defense  systems— and 
they  may  grow  in  the  future— than  it 
would  be  for  Stealth  cruise  missiles 
lauched  from  a  standoff  bomber. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  not  heard  that  ar- 
gimient  made  by  military  witnesses, 
that  they  fear  the  stealth  more  than 
the  ALCM's.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  good  point.  If  they  did,  they 
made  a  very  bad  mistake  in  arms  con- 
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trol  on  agreeing  to  this  counting  rule. 
This  is  not  a  zero-sum  game.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  put  the  most  fear  in 
our  adversary  as  to  what  we  may  do  in 
response  to  a  first  strike. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  put  great  fear 
in  them  about  what  we  can  do  after 
their  first  strike,  so  there  will  never  be 
a  first  strike  on  the  other  side.  So  that 
ability  to  survive  and  retaliate  is  the 
key  to  deterrence.  If  both  sides  devel- 
op first-strike  systems,  where  the 
other  side  fears  that  there  is  an  advan- 
tage to  one  side  going  first,  then  we 
both  start  putting  our  fingers  on  that 
trigger,  and  it  gets  to  be  a  hair-trigger. 
If  you  make  a  mistake,  therefore,  on 
either  side,  in  terms  of  erroneous 
warning  and  mlstaJclng  an  attack,  or  If 
there  is  a  third  country  that  uses  a 
weapon  against  a  superpower  and  we 
do  not  know  where  it  comes  from, 
then  these  destabilizing  systems  that 
lead  the  other  side  to  t>elieve  there 
may  be  a  first  strike,  can  indeed  lead 
to  a  world  catastrophe. 

That  is  what  our  policy  is  geared 
against.  I  say  that  the  B-2,  from  my 
perspective,  would  give  the  Soviets 
much  less  to  fear  than  perhaps  some 
other  systems,  as  far  as  a  first  strike  is 
concerned;  but  it  also  would  give  them 
a  great  deal  of  pause  as  to  what  we 
might  do  and  what  we  are  capable  of 
doing,  without  any  doubt,  should  they 
launch  a  first  strike.  This  idea  of 
giving  them  pause,  indeed,  is  the  heart 
of  deterrence,  to  prevent  them  from 
ever  believing  there  is  an  advantage. 

The  B-2  can  not  only  escape  with 
very  short  warning  and  get  up  in  the 
air  and  escape  from  being  destroyed 
on  a  first  strike,  but  it  also,  unlike  mis- 
siles, can  fly  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  be  called  back,  after  it  is  on  its 
way,  if  we  made  a  mistake. 

What  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  gets  an  alert  one  day  and  some- 
body calls  him  from  one  of  the  air 
commands  and  says,  "Mr.  President, 
we  are  not  absolutely  sure,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  has  just 
launched  50  missiles  toward  our  mis- 
sile fields  out  in  the  Midwest,"  and  the 
President  says  to  them.  "WeU,  what 
are  my  options?" 

One  option,  of  course,  would  be  to 
reply:  "We  could  laimch  those  missUes 
if  we  think  they  are  targeted  before 
they  are  ever  struck,  Mr.  President, 
but,  sorry,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
mistaken  on  this  and  you  launch  those 
missiles  you  will  have  to  call  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev and  say.  'General  Secretary 
Gorbachev,  we  are  sorry.  We  thought 
you  were  hitting  us  and  we  had  to  get 
our  missUes  out  of  their  silos  so  we 
fired  a  few  of  them  and  they  are 
coming  your  way.  We  can't  do  much 
about  it.  but  we  express  our  profound 
regrets.' " 

That  Is  not  the  kind  of  situation  we 
want  the  President  to  be  in,  any  Presi- 


dent, whether  it  is  now  or  the  year 
2000. 

But  with  the  B-2.  the  President 
could  say  to  the  commander  out  there: 
"Get  those  B-2's  off  the  runway.  Make 
sure  they  are  in  the  air.  Make  sure 
that  they  are  safe.  And  then  we  will 
wait  and  see  what  happens  and  make 
dam  sure  we  don't  get  into  a  world  ca- 
tastrophe because  we  made  a  mistake 
in  thinking  there  was  an  attack." 

At  that  stage,  I  hope  the  President 
could  be  in  strong  communication  with 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  So  that 
is  the  heart  of  what  I  think  the 
bomber  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  I  could  respond  very 
briefly  so  I  can  go  out  to  the  other 
meeting,  I  do  not  disagree  with  a  word 
the  Senator  has  said  In  terms  of  the 
capabUity  that  gives  us  to  avoid  set- 
ting off  a  world  catastrophe  in  the 
event  that  there  has  been  a  mistake 
made. 

But  the  same  thing  pertains  also  for 
getting  B-l's  up  in  the  air. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  what  we 
think  are  50  missiles  on  their  way  over  here. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  yet.  but  we  don't  dare 
take  the  chance.  Let's  launch  a  few  of  our 
B-l's.  get  them  up  in  the  air.  And  we  have 
got  those  wonderful  air-launch  cruise  mis- 
siles that  we  have  promoted  to  the  United 
States  Congress  over  the  past  10  years  as 
having  such  tremendous  power,  capability, 
and  accuracy,  we  can  put  them  up  there, 
hang  them  up  in  the  air  until  we  find  out 
whether  or  not  our  command  and  control 
systems  and  intelligence  gathering  is  accu- 
rate. And  then  we  can  send  them  over  very 
close  to  their  borders  and  have  a  standoff 
capabUlty,  launch  those  ALCM's  if  we  have 
to  at  that  point,  and  wreak  devastation 
upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  same  rationale  would  apply  to 
that  capability  as  to  the  B-2,  except 
for  the  counting  rules,  as  the  counting 
rules  now  put  us  in  a  position  of 
saying  you  are  better  off  going  to  a  B- 
2  because  it  only  counts  as  I,  as  op- 
posed to  a  B-1  with  ALCM's  which 
would  count  as  10  or  more. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  I  think  he  makes  a  valid 
point  there.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
either/or,  with  either  the  penetrating 
bomber  or  the  cruise  missiles.  I  really 
think  that  both  of  them  have  to  be 
there.  They  do  play  different  roles  be- 
cause the  cruise  missile  obviously  has 
to  be  pretargeted. 

A  large  part  of  our  nuclear  targeting 
would  be  to  make  sure  that  the  Soviet 
conventional  forces  are  not  going  to  be 
in  place  and  intact  after  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. That,  too,  is  deterrence. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  one  of  the 
ultimate  forms  of  deterrence  is  for  the 
Soviets  to  know  that  we  can  destroy 
an  awful  lot  of  their  conventional 
forces  if  they  ever  start  a  nuclear  war. 
It  is  awfully  hard  to  program  cruise 
missiles  in  advance  against  convention- 
al forces  that  can  be  moved  around. 

So  it  is  not  a  matter  of  simply  find- 
ing mobile  missiles.  I  would  agree  with 
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the  Senator's  assessment  that  with 
regard  to  finding  mobile  missiles,  even 
though  the  B-2  could  do  a  better  job 
in  this  regard  than  anything  else,  we 
do  not  have  the  sensor  capability  now 
to  be  able  to  fully  do  that.  So  that  is  a 
role  for  the  future. 

But  I  would  also  say.  to  me  it  is  not 
either/ or.  I  think  some  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  standing  off  are  also 
very  valuable  and  I  do  not  consider 
them  as  destabilizing. 

But,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  a  much  better  chance  of 
knocking  down  some  of  those  cruise 
missiles,  or  all  of  them,  perhaps,  in  the 
future,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  that.  too. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  think  the  last  point  is 
a  debatable  one.  I  wish  I  could  stay 
here  and  carry  on  the  debate.  I  do  not 
think  the  Soviets  do  have  as  much  a 
capacity  to  knock  down  stealthy  cruise 
missiles  as  they  would  a  penetrating 
bomber.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  are  trying  to  do 
some  things  in  the  stealthy  area  to 
make  them  less  capable  of  being 
knocked  down.  I  do  not  view  this  as  an 
either/or  situation,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  Soviets  can  improve  their  air 
defenses  if  there  is  no  Stealth  bomber. 
I  think  they  can  move  their  air  de- 
fenses further  out  and  they  can  force 
the  standoff  bombers  further  and  fur- 
ther out  and  they  can  make  targeting 
more  and  more  difficult. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  penetrating 
bomber,  it  greatly  simplifies  the  Sovi- 
ets' mission  in  defending  against  the 
air-launched  cruise  missile.  So  I  see 
those  two  things  as  greatly  comple- 
mentary, so  that  both  of  them  become 
more  effective  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  each. 

Mr.  COHEN.  What  I  heard  during 
the  testimony  of  the  past  week,  there 
has  been  a  sudden  deemphasis  upon 
the  cruise  missile,  perhaps  to  coincide 
with  the  debate  on  the  B-2.  I  have  not 
heard  much  about  cruise  missiles  car- 
rying much  of  a  role  in  our  strategic 
mission  right  now.  The  emphasis  here 
is  on  the  penetrating  bomber  and  not 
on  ALCM's  hung  on  the  wings  of  the 
B-1  or  B-52. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  first  time 
we  learned  just  recently  that  where  all 
previous  testimony  coming  from  the 
Air  Force  was  that  as  soon  as  the  B-2 
came  into  the  inventory  we  were  going 
to  phase  the  B-1  into  an  ALCM  mode. 
For  the  first  time,  just  a  few  months 
ago.  we  learned  that  the  B-1  is  not 
going  to  be  used  in  a  standoff-penetra- 
tion role  but  rather  it  is  going  to  be 
used  strictly  as  a  penetrator. 

I  think  that,  again,  is  driven  by  the 
counting  rules.  They  do  not  want  to 
add  to  the  number  of  systems  to  be 
counted  by  using  the  B-1  as  an  ALCM- 
carrler.  So  I  think  we  do  not  hear  too 
much  about  cruise  missile  technology 
right  now. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  yield  the 
floor  so  I  can  go  chair  the  committee. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLEINN.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
add  a  little  bit  to  this.  There  is  an- 
other aspect  of  the  B-2  that  I  think 
quite  often  gets  ignored.  We  always 
hear  the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense 
Department  and.  in  fact,  our  own  de- 
bates always  concentrate  on  the  SIOP 
mission,  the  nuclear  mission  to 
Moscow.  Kiev.  Leningrad,  or  wherever 
the  airplane  is  going  to  go.  It  is  always 
the  nuclear  mission  that  we  talked 
about. 

I  think  we  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
support  the  aircraft  solely  on  that 
basis.  Because,  to  me,  the  airplane  we 
need  is  a  heavy  bomber.  And  I  have 
backed  heavy  bombers  because  I  think 
we  need  them  for  conventional  war- 
fare also.  And  that  radar  invisibility  or 
low  observability  is  just  as  valuable  in 
the  conventional  context  wherever  it 
is  used  in  the  world  as  it  is  with  regard 
to  a  nuclear  delivery  strike  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  fact,  I  have  always  felt  that  prob- 
ably that  mission  was  one  of  the  least 
likely  missions  the  airplane  was  ever 
likely  to  perform.  Because  if  we  say  we 
are  now  going  out  to  bomb  Moscow,  we 
are  going  out  to  bomb  wherever  it  is 
with  nuclear  weapons,  it  surely  is  not 
going  to  be  a  first  strike  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  means  that  nu- 
clear weapons  have  undoubtedly  al- 
ready been  exchanged  before  we  start 
that. 

And  if  we  follow  up  that  we  have 
ICBM's  that  have  a  25-  to  30-minute 
delivery  time  from  launch  to  on  target 
and  we  have  anywhere  down  to  maybe 
10  or  12  minutes  for  the  shorter-range 
missiles  that  would  be  launched,  we 
are  already  in  a  nuclear  exchange  with 
dozens  of  these  things  undoubtedly 
going  off  in.  God  forbid,  any  future 
nuclear  war  and  the  likelihood  of  us 
launching  a  nuclear  bomber  attack,  a 
manned  bomber  attack,  in  the  middle 
of  all  that  holocaust  already  going  on 
I  have  always  thought  was  highly  un- 
likely. 

The  B-2.  though,  can  fly  with  con- 
ventional weapons.  It  can  fly  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  is  usable  m  the 
Straits  of  Molucca,  the  Far  East,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  wherever  it  might  be  re- 
quired to  respond  in  a  conventional 
war  capacity  and  hopefully  never  get 
to  the  point  where  we  cross  that  nucle- 
ar threshold. 

And  to  have  that  kind  of  radar  low 
observability  aids  that  conventional 
mission  every  bit  as  much  as  it  aids 
the  SIOP.  the  strategic  plan,  the 
attack  on  Moscow. 

That  is  the  basis  on  which  I  have 
supported  the  B-2.  I  really  question 
whether  it  would  be  worth  it  If  the 
only  mission  the  aircraft  was  ever  en- 
visioned performing  is  that  SIOP  mis- 
sion into  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Union 


and  little  else.  And  with  the  costs 
going  up,  I  am  sure  more  people  are 
going  to  question  that. 

I  backed  the  B-1  on  the  basis  that 
we  needed  an  interim  until  the  B-2 
could  get  here.  And  I  made  the  same 
argxmients  on  the  floor  standing  in 
this  same  spot  years  ago  when  we 
talked  about  the  need  for  the  heavy 
bomber.  The  need  for  the  heavy 
bomber  to  me  is  not  necessarily  the 
nuclear  exchange. 

In  fact,  I  think  that  is  probably  a 
secondary  use  for  the  bomber.  In  this 
particular  case,  with  the  B-2,  its  low 
observability  by  radar  is  every  bit  as 
much  an  advantage  in  that  conven- 
tional delivery  mode  as  it  would  be  on 
the  SIOP  mission  to  Moscow.  So  that 
is  one  little  additional  factor. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  debate 
that  was  going  on  between  Senator 
Cohen  and  Senator  Nunn.  It  was  not 
as  much  a  debate  as  a  discussion. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Coheh  on  that, 
that  the  counting  rules  are  something 
that  have  always  been  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  The  advance  cruise  missile,  I 
think,  as  he  was  pointing  out,  once  we 
get  the  advance  cruise  missile,  it  has 
the  same  low-observability  advantages 
as  the  B-2  will  have,  assuming  that  all 
the  low-observability  testing  works  out 
OK  on  that  full-scale  airplane. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators,  the  chairman, 
as  yet.  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  presentation  on  the  B-2.  I 
expect  that  he  will  be  doing  that  mo- 
mentarily. Then  I  shall  follow  and  we 
hope,  thereafter,  other  Senators 
would  join. 

We  wanted  to  accommodate  our  col- 
league from  Maine  because  he  had  a 
cochairing  situation.  We  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  follow  on 
shortly  after  the  chairman's  presenta- 
tion, and  my  statement  to  supplement 
his  presentation.  Would  that  be  con- 
venient to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  will  be  available  for 
different  periods  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon.  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  be 
here.  What  we  have  now  is  I  have  pro- 
posed to  the  staff  and  to  Senator 
Nunn  some  proposals  with  regard  to 
strengthening  the  testing  proposals 
that  we  have  talked  about.  The  pro- 
posal I  made  in  committee  to  hold  up 
the  procurement  of  the  additional 
three  aircraft  for  this  coming  year,  I 
do  not  plan  at  this  point  to  introduce 
that  as  an  amendment.  But  that  is  still 
a  little  bit  up  in  the  air,  depending  on 
whether  the  proposals  for  the  addi- 
tional testing  requirements  that  we 
think  would  strengthen  that  whole 
regime,  if  those  are  not  accepted,  then 
I  might  have  to  go  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  three.  I  do  not  know.  But 
we  have  that  yet  to  talk  about  and.  de- 
pending on  how  that  comes  out.  I  wlU 
be  available  to  l)e  in  the  debate  this 
afternoon. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
most  helpful.  We  certainly  wish  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  He  has  taken  a  very  strong 
role  in  the  entire  B-2  debate.  Those  of 
us  on  the  committee,  and  indeed  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  have  a  profound  re- 
spect for  his  Imowledge  of  aviation 
and,  particularly  as  a  former  test  pilot, 
given  the  situation  In  wliich  this  coun- 
try now  finds  itself  with  this  unique 
type  of  aircraft,  with  certain  designs 
with  which  we  have,  really,  had  no  ex- 
perience heretofore  in  actual  flight. 
Although  at  one  point,  it  is  interest- 
ing, Mr.  President,  and  someday  I 
hope  to  develop  this  chapter,  the  Air 
Force  did  liave  three  or  four  Pljrlng 
Wing  aircraft. 

For  some  reason  that  eludes  me. 
even  though  they  worked,  they  tore 
them  all  up,  scrapped  every  one  of 
them.  Not  one  single  Flying  Wing  was 
ever  preserved  for  a  museum  and 
therein  lies  a  bit  of  mystique,  a  mys- 
tery, that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
fathom. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time,  at 
least  for  several  days.  I  have  been 
working  with  the  White  House,  and. 
indeed,  have  spoken  to  the  President 
on  two  occasions,  about  the  need  to 
inform  the  Senate  more  fully  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue  of  the  accounting 
rules  which  has  been  discussed  here 
this  afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  which 
was  delivered  just  a  short  time  ago  to 
me  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  from  the  Presi- 
dents  National  Security  Adviser.  Mr. 
Scowcroft.  I  read  it  simply  to  make 
Senators  aware  of  the  content.  It  is 
available  here  and  copies  will  be  dis- 
tributed so  Senators  preparing  to 
enter  into  this  debate  this  afternoon 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  President's 
views  as  expressed  by  his  National  Se- 
curity Adviser. 

Dear  Skhator  Warmer:  As  you  know,  al- 
though there  still  remains  much  to  be  done 
before  signing  a  START  agreement,  we 
have  made  considerable  progress.  However, 
I  am  concerned  that  the  current  Congres^ 
sional  debate  over  the  future  of  the  B-2 
stealth  bomber  threatens  to  slow  this 
progress  and  could  undermine  the  entire 
agreement.  It  is  important  that  we  not  send 
the  wrong  signal  to  the  Soviets  regarding 
U.S.  resolve  to  maintain  a  strong,  viable 
triad. 

This  is  a  critical  year  for  the  B-2.  It  offers 
the  most  advanced  aircraft  technology  we 
have  ever  flown.  It  is  not  just  an  evolution- 
ary change  in  technology— it  is  a  break- 
through, the  future  of  air  combat.  From  a 
military  sense,  we  cannot  afford  to  walk 
away  from  this  great  advancement.  Without 
the  B-2  we  will  forfeit  our  capability  to  pen- 
etrate the  world's  most  modem  air  defense 
system  and  begin  an  inevitable  loss  of  the 
manned  bomber  as  a  stabilizing  element  of 
strategic  deterrence. 

We  have  structured  our  entire  START  ne- 
gotiating strategy— and  our  strategic  force 
modernization  package— around  the  objec- 
tive of  increasing  stability  and  reducing  the 
risk  of  war.  The  "slow-to-anger"  features  of 
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the  manned,  penetrating  bomber  are  central 
to  these  objectives. 

Both  sides  agree  the  bomber  is  the  most 
stabilizing  nuclear  system  in  that  it  holds 
significant  numbers  of  targets  at  risk  in  re- 
taliation but  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  first- 
strike  system.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
bomber  weapon  counting  rule  tentatively 
agreed  to  at  Reykjavik  in  1986  between 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  President 
Reagan  places  such  a  high  premium  on  pen- 
etrating bombers.  This  rule  counts  the  pen- 
etrating bomber  loaded  with  an  entire  pay- 
load  of  nuclear  bombs  and  short-range  mis- 
siles as  only  one  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicle  and  one  warhead  against  the  ceilings 
tenUtively  agreed  to  in  the  START  talks,  of 
1,600  and  6.000.  respectively.  By  contrast, 
each  ballistic  missile  warhead  will  cotmt  as 
one  against  the  6.000  limit.  The  U£.  posi- 
tion on  ALCMs  is  that  each  ALCM-carrying 
bomber  would  count  as  ten  weapons  against 
the  6.000  ceiling,  regardless  of  the  number 
actually  carried. 

The  B-2  has  been  a  cornerstone  of  the 
START  agreement  since  negotiations  began. 
Further  delays  In  the  program  will  only 
raise  increasing  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
Soviets  about  our  resolve  and  commitment 
to  maintain  the  bomber  leg  of  the  triad. 
This  would  seriously  undermine  our  capabil- 
ity to  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
Even  worse,  should  the  program  eventually 
be  cancelled,  it  would  force  us  toward  a 
major  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  negotiating 
position. 


Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  later  following  the  distinguished 
chairman  on  this  particular  issue.  But, 
as  I  said  briefly  this  morning,  in  my 
humble  judgment  we  can  discuss  here 
what  takes  place  after  a  first  strike  or 
the  exchange  following  the  use  of  any 
nuclear  system  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  United  States.  But  in  my 
Judgment,  the  B-2  stands  for  deter- 
rence. 

I  disagree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maine,  because  I  think 
the  B-2  remains  the  biggest  question 
mark  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  plan- 
ner, and  its  job  is  to  stay  on  the  air- 
strip with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional training  mission  or  with  the  ex- 
ception of  possibly  a  conventional  mis- 
sion. And  I  join  with  my  friend  from 
Ohio  sas'lng  it  does  have  a  very  limit- 
ed, rare  opportimlty  to  be  used  in  that 
role. 

The  mission  of  the  B-2  is  to  stay  on 
that  airstrip  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  moment  it  has  to  cross 
the  Soviet  borders  on  a  penetrating 
mission,  then  deterrence  has  failed. 
What  price  of  that  deterrence,  no  one 
can  calculate. 

I  will  talk  later  about  the  conven- 
tional role,  and  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  As  I  sat  here  and  lis- 
tened to  the  conventional  role  chal- 
lenge. I  thought  of  earlier  missions 
flown  by  our  aviators.  And  I  think  as 
we  address  that  issue  we  should  assure 
ourselves  if.  in  fact,  this  B-2  can  pene- 
trate virtually  undetected  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  then  certainly  against 
any  other  target  in  a  nation  with  less 
air  defenses  it  will  be  highly  success- 
fid.  What  price  do  we  assign  to  the  life 
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of  one  airman?  Or  what  price  do  we 
assign  to  one  downed  airman  who  is 
held  hostage  if  we  have  to  get  up  that 
ransom?  To  me.  the  cost  of  that  B-2 
bomber  is  well  worth  saving  any  life  or 
being  confronted  with  any  ransom  of  a 
downed  flier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  as  to  my  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  What  I  hope  I 
said  very  clearly  was  not  that  the  Sovi- 
ets did  not  have  a  fear  of  the  B-2,  but 
that  the  Soviets  wouJd  not  have  a 
reason  to  believe  that  the  B-2  was  a 
first  strike  system.  That  is  a  different 
situation  than  saying  that  they  would 
not  respect  the  B-2  and  calculate  very 
strongly  the  ability  of  the  B-2  to  sur- 
vive an  attack  and  to  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfuUy  retaliate  against  Soviet  tar- 
gets. 

Those  are  two  different  things.  I 
think  we  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
always  are  very,  very  successful  in  de- 
terring and  making  certain  we  make 
the  Soviets  understand  we  have  the 
ability  to  survive  and  retaliate.  But  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  in  our  best  strategic 
interests  nor.  franldy.  in  the  Soviets' 
best  strategic  interests  in  the  reverse 
situation,  to  lead  the  Soviet  Union  to 
believe  that  we  are  about  to  launch  or 
are  capable  of  laimching  a  first  strike 
attack. 

Those  are  two  different  things.  One 
is  destabilizing  and  the  other  is  very 
stabilizing.  I  think  we  alwajrs  have  to 
keep  that  in  mind  in  debating  arms 
control  as  well  as  our  strategic  pro- 
grams. 

lUr.  President,  the  course  the  Con- 
gress elects  to  follow  this  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  B-2  bomber  is  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  most  controversial  issue  in 
this  bill.  At  over  $500  million  a  copy. 
Including  the  research  and  develop- 
ment money,  and  I  will  discuss  that  in 
a  minute,  and  with  a  total  program 
cost  of  over  $70  billion,  many  in  the 
Congress  and  around  the  country  are, 
not  imexpectedly,  suffering  from  what 
has  been  caUed  sticker  shock.  All  of  us 
are  going  through  some  degree  of 
sticker  shock  regarding  the  cost  of  this 
aircraft. 

In  an  era  of  tight  defense  budgets 
and  massive  Federal  deficits,  any  deci- 
sion to  spend  these  sums  of  money  on 
a  particular  defense  program  obvious- 
ly cannot  and  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  If  this  bomber  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  cost  and  perform- 
ance it  should  not  be  built.  Period. 

I  Icnow  of  no  single  weapons  system, 
whether  B-2  or  any  other  program, 
which  is  so  valuable  it  must  be  bought 
whatever  the  price.  So  I  will  not  make 
that  argument.  I  believe,  however,  the 
B-2  is  well  worth  the  cost  that  is  now 
projected,  provided  we  assure  our- 
selves it  can  and  will  perform  as  adver- 
tised. 


UM  I 
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I  will  briefly  review  why  I  think  we 
should  go  forward  with  this  committee 
position  today.  First,  we  must  never 
forget  that,  unlike  ballistic  missiles, 
bombers  can  be  recalled  after  they  are 
launched  and  hence  they  are  enor- 
mously stabilizing.  Bombers  take  10  to 
12  hours  to  reach  their  targets.  In  that 
time  the  origin  and  nature  of  any  nu- 
clear strike  on  the  United  States  could 
be  confirmed  and  the  President  would 
have  time  to  review  our  options  care- 
fully. 

Also,  if  the  Soviet  Union  gets  a 
notice  that  we  have  launched  our  B- 
2's,  they  do  not  have  to,  in  the  first 
few  minutes,  launch  their  missiles  or 
lose  their  missiles.  That  is  enormously 
important  in  terms  of  the  strategic 
equation.  So  it  works  both  ways. 

In  the  case  of  a  third-party  attack  or 
an  unauthorized  attack  by,  let  us  say  a 
Soviet  commander  in  the  field,  or  a 
Soviet  submarine  that  goes  off  and 
launches  an  unauthorized  attack,  one 
that  was  not  planned  or  coordinated 
with  the  defense  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  launching  the  B-2  would  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
time  to  establish  contact  with  the 
Soviet  Union  rather  than  retaliating 
inunedlately  with  weapons  that  could 
not  be  recalled. 

We  hope  none  of  this  will  ever 
happen.  It  is  very  difficult  to  debate 
things  that  we  hope  will  never 
happen.  It  is  very  difficult  to  debate 
matters  that,  in  effect,  if  they  ever 
occur,  mean  we  have  had  a  fundamen- 
tal failure  in  our  deterrent  policy. 

The  B-2  can  stay  on  nuclear  alert  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  air  and  escape 
Soviet  attack  on  tactical  warning. 
That  means  a  very  short  warning. 
During  a  crisis  additional  B-2's  can  be 
placed  on  alert,  thereby  making  it  less 
likely  the  Soviets  would  attempt  a 
first  strike. 

If  we  have  a  confrontation  some- 
where in  the  world,  such  as  the  Middle 
East  or  anywhere  else,  and  conven- 
tional forces  start  mobilizing,  if  it 
looks  as  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  clash 
between  Soviet  and  United  States 
forces— and  God  forbid  that  ever  hap- 
pens—we will  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  these  bombers  on  alert  and  to  send 
an  unmistakable  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  no  matter  what  they  do. 
our  forces  are  going  to  be  able  to  sur- 
vive and  to  retaliate,  if  the  Soviets 
ever  start  a  war. 

That  is  the  essence  of  deterrence.  It 
is  not  just  what  is  in  our  minds;  it  is 
also  what  is  in  the  minds  of  potential 
adversaries.  The  bedrock  objective  of 
U.S.  arms  control  policy  for  many 
years  has  been  to  move  the  strategic 
balance  away  from  what  we  call  a  hair 
trigger,  and  that  means  on  both  sides. 
This  is  not  a  zero  sum  game.  This  is 
not  a  situation  where  in  order  for  one 
side  to  have  deterrence,  the  other  side 
has  to  be  in  a  situation  of  great  vul- 
nerability. 


We  are  trying  to  move  both  sides 
toward  more  stability,  both  sides 
toward  taking  their  finger  off  the  nu- 
clear trigger,  to  move  both  sides  so 
that  they  will  know  that  their  deter- 
rent forces  are  going  to  be  able  to  sur- 
vive. That  Is  what  our  arms  control 
policy  should  be  moving  toward  very 
emphatically. 

We  want  to  reduce  the  incentive  for 
anyone  to  ever  believe  that  they  can 
gain  by  striking  first  in  a  confronta- 
tion, striking  first  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  B-2  is  perfectly  tailored  to 
move  our  strategic  posture  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater  stability.  It  can  be 
put  on  alert  in  increasing  numbers;  it 
can  escape  an  attack;  and  it  csui  be 
called  back. 

Second,  the  B-2  has  conventional  ap- 
plications, as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned by  Senator  Glenn,  Senator 
Wahner,  and  others.  I  agree  with  that. 
Manned  bombers,  like  the  B-2.  have 
capability  that  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  do  not  have. 
They  can  be  used,  if  necessary,  in  con- 
ventional conflicts  around  the  world. 
The  B-2  can  fly  anyplace  in  the  world 
and  back  with,  I  believe  it  is,  one 
tanker  refueling.  The  B-1  requires  2"/^ 
times  the  number  of  tankers.  When 
anyone  is  computing  the  cost  of  the  B- 
2,  yes.  it  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  if  you 
cost  out  the  expense  of  the  B-1  bomb- 
ers that  have  already  been  built,  and 
add  to  it  the  cost  of  2'/2  times  the 
number  of  tankers  compared  to  the  B- 
2  so  that  the  B-1  can  fly  on  its  mis- 
sion, then  you  get  a  different  cost 
comparison  picture  altogether.  It  is 
not  just  a  question  of  comparing  one 
plane  to  one  plane:  it  is  a  question  of 
other  systems  supporting  that  plane's 
mission  and  what  the  relative  capabili- 
ties of  those  planes  are. 

Third.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  em- 
phasized that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  to  have  to  decide  whether  to 
revamp  its  entire  air  defense  system  If 
the  B-2  is  successfully  developed  and 
deployed.  The  B-2.  I  believe,  is  worth 
the  cost  in  that  it  could  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  completely  revamp 
and  upgrade  Its  air  defense  network.  If 
they  choose  to  do  so.  they  will  be 
spending  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  do  so.  and  that  is  money  that 
will  not  go  into  tanks;  that  is  money 
that  win  not  go  into  insurgencies 
around  the  world;  that  is  money  that 
will  not  go  Into  repressing  other  coun- 
tries; that  Is  money  that  will  not  go 
into  a  conventional  threat  In  Europe. 

I  do  not  mind  the  Soviet  Union 
spending  money  on  air  defense  sys- 
tems. I  do  not  think  that  is  destabiliz- 
ing. We  are  never  going  to  require 
them  to  put  their  air  defense  to  a  real 
test.  We  are  not  going  to  start  a  war. 
So  if  they  put  their  money  on  air  de- 
fenses, to  me  It  Is  not  something  that 
Is  bad  from  our  point  of  view,  as  long 
as  we  make  sure  we  can  always  pene- 


trate those  air  defenses  If  necessary; 
that  Is,  If  they  have  hit  us  with  a  stra- 
tegic nuclear  attack.  I  think  It  Is  far 
better  that  they  spend  their  money  on 
defensive  systems  rather  than  offen- 
sive systems. 

Last,  It  is  critical  that  we  recognize 
that  In  larjje  measure  we  have  con- 
structed our  position  In  the  START 
arms  control  negotiations  on  the  as- 
sumption that  we  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant force  of  penetrating  strategic 
bombers. 

At  a  breakfast  meeting  Friday  with 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  and  Ad- 
miral Crowe,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  later  at  a  commit- 
tee hearing  with  General  Welch  and 
General  Chain,  the  top  civilian  and 
military  leadership  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  forcefully  emphasized  the 
linkage  between  the  B-2  and  START. 
Secretary  Cheney  declared  that 
"Without  the  B-2,  we  would  have  to 
revise  our  position  on  a  START  agree- 
ment." 

General  Chain  warned,  "If  we 
reached  a  START  agreement  based  on 
the  current  framework  but  with  no  B- 
2's,  I  would  be  testifying  before  the 
Senate  in  opposition  to  ratification." 

Mr.  President,  these  statements 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  those 
who  have  closely  followed  and  moni- 
tored the  START  talks  over  the  last  7 
years.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
United  States  has  succeeded  In  gaining 
Soviet  approval  to  a  START  structure 
which  places  an  enormous  premium 
on  non-ALCM-equlpped  penetrating 
bombers. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  made  that 
point.  He  had  questions  about  It.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  a  rational  arms  control 
jjosltlon,  provided  we  go  forward  with 
our  bomber  program.  It  becomes  an  ir- 
rational arms  control  position  If  we 
are  going  to  have  the  B-2  program 
killed.  So  our  own  success  In  arms  con- 
trol will  work  against  us  If  we  kill  the 
B-2. 

Under  START  provisions  which  the 
United  States  proposed  and  the  Sovi- 
ets accepted  at  the  1986  Reykjavik 
summit,  the  nuclear  weapons  carried 
by  non-air-launched  cruise  missiles- 
equipped  bombers  will  count  as  one 
START-accountable  weapon  regard- 
less of  their  actual  number.  In  other 
words.  If  the  bomber  does  not  have  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  on  it,  it 
counts  as  one. 

General  Chain  revealed  at  our  hear- 
ing on  Friday  that  each  B-2  will  carry 
up  to  20  nuclear  weapons.  Thus,  under 
START,  all  but  the  first  bomb  on  each 
B-2,  that  is  up  to  19  bombs,  do  not 
count  against  the  agreed  6,000  nuclear 
weapons  ceiling  in  START  and  are,  in 
a  sense,  free  assets.  Assuming  a  total 
force  of  132  B-2's,  each  carrying  20 
bombs,  that  equates  to  a  total  B-2  de- 
livery   Inventory    of    2,640    bombs    of 


which  2,508  do  not  count  against  our 
START  totals. 

There  Is  an  irony  here  because  the 
reason  the  Soviets  agreed  to  this  dis- 
counted counting  rule  is  that  the 
United  States  successfully  argued  that 
bombers,  unlike  ballistic  missiles, 
cannot  always  reach  their  targets  be- 
cause bombers  must  penetrate  massive 
defenses.  The  Soviets  have  built  the 
thickest  air  defense  system  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  Stealth  bomber,  as- 
sured penetration  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est seUlng  points:  in  fact,  it  Is  the 
heart  of  the  argument  for  this  plane. 
We  risk  throwing  away  that  very  im- 
portant counting  rule  that  we  have 
worked  hard  to  obtain  in  the  first 
place  if  we  do  not  deploy  the  Stealth 
bomber. 

Most  projections  estimate  that 
under  START,  the  United  States  will 
deploy  about  9,000  nuclear  weapons,  of 
which  only  6,000  will  be  START  ac- 
countable in  a  mix  of  ICBM  and  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missile  re- 
entry vehicles,  as  well  as  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  and  some  bombs  carried 
on  penetrating  bombers.  Thus,  if  all 
132  Stealth  bombers  are  deployed  and 
if  we  get  a  START  treaty  along  these 
lines  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  the 
B-2  would  provide  almost  30  percent, 
about  one-third,  of  our  total  retaliato- 
ry capability. 

Could  we  kill  this  program  without 
serious  consequences?  If  we  go  along 
that  line,  as  some  would  have  us  do. 
we   have  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions. 
Could  this  30  percent  be  offest  with 
other  strategic  nuclear  weapons  if  we 
kill  the  Stealth  program?  Not  really. 
We    could    not    add    more    ICBM's. 
SLBM's,  or  ALCM's  because  they  all 
count  against  the  6,000  ceiling,  and  we 
could  not  exceed  that  limit  imless  we 
changed    our    START    position.    The 
only  other  option  to  regain  the  2,508 
Stealth  wef^jons  would  be  to  deploy 
2.508  nuclear  bombs  on  other  pene- 
trating   bombers— B-52    or    the    B-1. 
However,  the  United  States  will  have 
no     manned     strategic     penetrating 
bomber  after  the  mid-1990's.  Accord- 
ing to  General  Chain,  by  1991,  all  of 
the  Air  Force  FB-lll's  will  be  turned 
over  to  tactical  units  for  conventional 
purposes.    By    1992,    aU    the    B-S2G 
models  will  be  converted  to  standoff 
cruise    missile    carriers.    Remember, 
every  cruise  missile  counts  as  one.  So 
if  there  are  10  cruise  missiles  on  a  B- 
52,  they  count  as  10,  not  1.  By  1997,  all 
B-52H  models  will  give  up  their  pene- 
tration mission.  Thus,  by  1997.  only 
the  B-1  wiU  remain  as  an  option  for 
the  penetration  role.  But  according  to 
the  head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. General  Chain,  it  will  be  rapid- 
ly  approaching  obsolescence   in   this 
role  due  to  improvements  In  Soviet  air 
defenses. 

The  problem  with  the  B-1.  and  I 
said  this  over  and  over  again  during 
the  debate  on  the  B-1.  which  I  op- 
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posed,  not  because  I  did  not  think  it 
has  some  use,  but  because  I  foresaw 
the  day  when  we  would  see  the  B-2 
squeezed  out  because  we  already  spent 
80  much  money  on  the  B-1,  is  that  it 
represents  only  an  evolutionary  devel- 
opment over  the  B-52,  whereas  the  B- 
2  is  a  revolutionary  development. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
B-1  and  the  B-2  in  terms  of  the  effec- 
tiveness, provided  the  B-2  works  and 
provided  it  meets  the  requirements. 
That  is  something  we  have  to  decide 
after  we  see  the  test  results. 

(Ms.  MIKUIBKI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Turning  to  the  Soviet 
side,  things  are  not  going  to  remain 
constant  there.  Unlike  the  United 
States,  the  Soviets  can  probably.  I  say 
"probably"— I  am  not  sure  what  they 
will  do— they  can  probably  be  expected 
to  remain  committed  to  maintaining 
their  massive  air  defenses.  They  have 
invested  $300  billion  to  $400  billion, 
probably  six  or  seven  times  the  cost  of 
the  B-2  total  program  in  air  defenses. 
In  addition,  the  Soviets  will  likely 
deploy  a  large  force  of  perhaps  as 
many  as  200  of  their  own  strategic 
bombers,  the  Blackjack.  Since  the 
United  States  has  no  effective  air  de- 
fense network,  each  of  these  Soviet 
bombers  would  be  given  virtuaUy  a 
free  ride. 

For  years,  we  have  decided  that  we 
do  not  want  an  air  defense  because  we 
do  not  need  one.  We  may  have  to  reex- 
amine that,  depending  on  what  hap- 
pens with  the  B-2.  This  does  not,  I 
repeat,  mean  that  we  should  build  the 
B-2  at  all  costs.  That  obviously  would 
be  carrying  the  argument  too  far.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  we  must 
consider  the  consequences  and  we 
must  consider  the  alternatives  to  the 
B-2  if  we  kill  the  program.  The  conse- 
quences are  very  serious  for  both  our 
strategic  posture  as  well  as  for  arms 
control  considerations. 

If  Congress  does  cancel  the  B-2  or 
cripple  it  so  that,  in  effect,  it  has  to  be 
canceled  later,  we  would,  as  far  as  I 
see,  have  three  basic  choices. 

Choice  No.  1,  if  we  see  the  B-2 
killed,  would  be  to  deploy  large-scale, 
nationwide  air  defenses  to  defend 
against  the  Soviet  Blackjack  force.  I 
would  submit  the  cost  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  dwarf  that  of  the  B-2. 
Certainly  it  would  be  on  the  order  of 
hundreds  of  bUlions  of  dollars. 

This  is  not  SDI  we  are  talking  about. 
The  strategic  defense  initiative  is  de- 
signed against  missiles.  We  have  to 
think  long  and  hard  before  we  go  out 
and  spend  several  hundred  billion  on  a 
missile  defense.  If  we  couple  a  mlssUe 
defense  with  an  air  defense  system,  we 
are  going  to  be  talking  about  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Perhaps  that  is  where  we  will  go. 

But  let  no  one  think  that  by  killing 
the  B-2  you  are  going  to  get  defense 
costs   under   control.   What   you   are 


going  to  likely  do  is  set  off  a  furious 
debate,  maybe  2  years  from  now,  3 
years  from  now,  but  you  are  going  to 
set  off  a  furious  debate  about  how  the 
United  States  can  allow  200  Blackjack 
bombers  with  no  air  defense.  That  is 
what  we  are  going  to  be  debating. 

I  can  visualize  someone  standing 
up— I  remember  Senator  Jackson  did 
it  so  effectively  when  we  had  the 
SALT  I  debate.  He  stood  up  and  basi- 
cally said  we  had  to  have  parity  in 
strategic  missiles.  He  went  along  with 
SALT  I  but  only  if  we  had  parity  in 
strategic  missUes  in  SALT  n.  That 
had  a  profound  effect.  You  can  argue 
it  both  ways,  but  it  had  a  profound 
effect  on  our  arms  control  position 
after  SALT  I  in  the  early  1970's  as 
well  as  on  our  strategic  programs. 

We  are  now  debating  the  MX  mis- 
sile. That  was  one  of  the  things  that 
came  out  of  that  overall  quest  for 
equality.  What  are  we  going  to  do  in  3 
years  if  the  B-2  is  killed  and  somebody 
stands  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  says  that  we  have  to  have  parity 
in  air  defenses?  We  are  going  to  pay  a 
heck  of  a  bill.  Maybe  we  need  to.  That 
Is  certainly  something  to  be  debated. 
But  let  no  one  think  that  you  are 
going  to  save  a  lot  of  money  in  defense 
by  killing  the  B-2.  Yes,  you  will  save  it 
in  the  short  run  but  what  happens  in 
the  long  run?  That  is  what  I  think  we 
have  to  begin  looking  at  in  terms  of 
our  arms  control  position  as  well  as 
our  strategic  nuclear  programs. 

Choice  No.  2,  if  we  decide  that  we 
are  not  going  to  go  into  air  defense 
systems,  we  could  go  back  to  the  draw- 
ing boards  in  START.  We  could  go 
back  to  the  negotiating  table.  We  are 
still  negotiating  that  treaty.  It  is  not 
ratified.  We  could  see  If  the  Soviets 
would  agree  to  change  the  accoimting 
rules  in  a  way  which  would  deny  the 
Soviets    the    opportunity    to    benefit 
from  their  being  the  only  side  to  pos- 
sess a  large  force  of  penetrating  bomb- 
ers. After  aU,  if  the  United  SUtes  ends 
up  with  no  penetrating  bombers  be- 
cause we  cannot  afford  either  to  build 
the  B-2  or  fix  the  B-1  so  it  can  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses,  then  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  our  interest  to  agree  to  a 
structure  for  the  START  talks  that 
would  give  the  Soviets,  with  their  new 
Blackjack  bomber,  a  free  ride  in  de- 
ploying thousands  of  nonaccoiutable 
nuclear  weapons  on  penetrating  bomb- 
ers while  we  had  zero. 

Some  people  might  ask  well,  what  if 
the  Soviets  get  a  Stealth  bomber?  The 
Soviets  do  not  need  a  Stealth  bomber 
imless  they  are  going  to  use  It  for  the 
conventional  role.  They  do  not  have  to 
have  a  low  radar  observable  bomber  to 
penetrate  U.S.  airspace.  We  do  not 
have  an  air  defense  system  so  they  do 
not  need  a  penetrating  bomber. 

Now,  they  might  develop  one  for  use 
in  a  conventional  role  and  of  course 
that  would  be  of  concern.  But  as  far  as 
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strategic  nuclear  weapons,  they  do  not 
need  a  penetrating  bomber  unless  we 
changed  our  whole  air  defense  struc- 
ture and  in  fact  had  one. 

There  is  a  third  choice,  but  I  do  not 
believe  this  would  be  a  choice  in  the 
long  nin.  It  might  be  a  choice  while  we 
are  under  a  great  fiscal  squeeze  but 
these  things  have  a  way  of  changing 
as  we  know.  We  go  through  ups  and 
downs  In  our  view  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  hope  we  will  have  a  more  benign 
view  of  them  in  the  future  based  on 
their  own  conduct,  but  who  knows.  A 
third  choice  would  be  to  say  to  the  So- 
viets we  concede  you  a  clear  superiori- 
ty in  bomber  forces.  We  are  having  a 
big  struggle  on  land-based  missile 
forces,  the  MX,  the  Midgetman-we 
are  debating  that— while  the  Soviets 
have  already  gone  out  and  deployed 
the  SS-24  and  SS-25.  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  has  not  said  he  is 
going  to  cancel  the  SS-25.  He  has  not 
said  he  is  going  to  cancel  the  SS-24. 
He  has  not  said  anything  about  cancel- 
ling the  Blackjack  bombers. 

I    think   the   Soviet   Union    is   con 
vinced  that  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
was  right  when  they  said  we  need  mo- 
bility. Lo  and  behold,  they  have  done 
what  our  Commission  advocated  and 
we  are  still  debating  it.  We  are  still  de 
bating  it.  They  have  moved  out  and 
they  have  done  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the    long-nui    view    of    this    country 
would  be  that  we  are  going  to  concede 
to  the  Soviet  Union  a  bomber  superl 
ority  while  we  still  have  major  prob 
lems   with   our   land-based   deterrent. 
That  would  give  us  two   legs  of  the 
triad   that   are   in   some   considerable 
amount  of  difficulty.  It  would  also  put 
enormous  pressure  on  the  sea  leg  of 
the  triad. 
Mr.    WARNER.    Will    the    Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  as  others.  The  Senator  has 
made  several  references  to  the  Soviet 
Union  not  needing  a  penetratmg 
bomber.  I  am  sure  each  time  he  meant 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thought  I  was  saying 
stealthy  bomber. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor did  once,  but  for  continuity 
throughout  it  is  the  stealthy  version 
because  of  the  absence  of  air  defenses. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  I  appreciate  that  clarifica- 
tion. 

The  Soviets  have  a  penetratmg 
bomber  because  we  do  not  have  an  air 
defense,  and  they  are  building  more 
all  the  time.  But  they  do  not  need-it 
does  not  mean  they  are  going  to  devel- 
op it  because  they  may  need  it  in  their 
mind  for  conventional,  but  they  do  not 
need  the  stealthy  bomber  for  the  same 
reason  we  do. 


We  have  not  spent  $300  billion  to 
$400   billion   on   air  defense.   I   think 
that  was  a  wise  decision.  But  it  may 
not  be  a  wise  decision  for  the  next  20 
years  or  15  years  if  we  do  not  have  a 
penetrating  bomber  of  our  own.  So  the 
Senator  is  correct,  when  I  said  pene- 
trating, when  and  if  I  did  I  know  that 
what  I  meant  in  that  context  was  a 
stealthy,  low-radar  observable  bomber. 
Mr.    President,   when    you   consider 
the  priority  we  attach  to  stabilizing 
strategic  systems  and  consider  all  the 
facts  about  our  deterrence  needs,  in- 
cluding  the   large   number   of   Soviet 
targets    with    that    huge    land    mass, 
many     of     them     relocatable    targets 
which  must  still  be  covered  after  the 
25-to-30  percent  reduction  in  U.S.  stra- 
tegic   weapons    under   START,    if   we 
reach  a  START  agreement,  and  the 
requirement    to   project   conventional 
striking  power  around  the  world  in  re- 
sponse to  terrorists  in  regional  contin- 
gencies,  I   think  anyone  who  follows 
this  can  see  that  our  future  force  pos- 
ture must  emphasize  survivability,  sta- 
bility,    and     flexibility— survivability, 
stability,  and  nexlbility. 

Veiwed  from  this  broad  strategic  and 
arms  control  perspective,  the  case  for 
the  B-2  bomber  is  compelling.  I 
repeat,  it  is  not  in  our  interest  to  cause 
the  Soviet  Union  every  day  to  think 
we  might  strike  them  first.  I  would 
contend  it  is  not  in  their  strategic  in- 
terest for  us  to  believe  they  might 
strike  us  first.  That  is  why  we  are 
trying  lo  frame  something— some  of  us 
here  are  at  least-where  we  would 
begin  to  phase  out  large  land-based 
missiles  with  multiple  warheads  which 
are  inherently  offensive-type  weapons 
and  which  are  inherently  very  tempt- 
ing and  lucrative  targets  in  case 
anyone  ever  wants  to  go  first. 

You  can  take  2  warheads  and  de- 
.stroy  10  warheads.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  exchange  ratio.  The  other  side, 
at  the  end  of  that  exchange,  is  in  very 
bad  shape.  Of  course,  it  would  take  a 
madman.  1  repeat,  of  any  kind  to  start 
any  kind  of  nuclear  war.  So  I  do  not 
think  that  these  scenarios  are  rational 
but  we  have  been  observers  of  history 
and  we  realize  there  have  been  many 
irrational  acts  committed  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  this  world. 

What  do  we  need  to  do  on  the  B-2? 
First,  we  have  to  make  sure  it  works. 
We  have  to  make  sure  it  flies  well  and 
we  also  have  to  make  sure  that  it  is  a 
stealthy  weapon  as  we  have  been  told. 
That  is  why  the  amendment  that  we 
are  going  lo  be  voting  on  in  approxi- 
mately 2  hours  is  designed  to  make 
sure  that  condition  is  satisfied. 

No.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  build 
the  Stealth  if  it  will  not  fly  and  fly 
properly.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
build  the  Stealth  if  it  is  radar  observ- 
able, and  if  a  reduced  cross  section  sig- 
nature is  not  realized.  We  have  to 
make  sure  that  happens  before  we 
spend  an  enormous  additional  amount 


of  money.  That  is  why  our  amendment 
contains  8  provisions  which  requires 
the  Air  Force  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  the  flight  test  program 
before  we  obligate  any  money  for  the 
three  B-2  aircraft  they  want  to  buy  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  These  provisions 
assure  that  .we  will  come  as  close  as 
possible  to  meeting  the  fly-before-you- 
buy  strategy.  They  also  ensure  that 
the  continuity  of  this  progam  is  pre- 
served if  the  night  testing  is  success- 
ful. - 
Second,  we  must  make  sure  it  is  af- 
fordable. This  is  why  we  have  included 
the  restriction  in  our  amendment 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  certify  each  year  that  the 
unit  fly-away  cost  measured  in  1990 
dollars  does  not  exceed  $295  million. 
What  I  mean  by  fly-away  cost  is  what 
we  have  to  spend  from  now  on. 

We  have  already  Invested  a  large 
amount  of  money,  $22  billion.  Of  the 
total  cost,  $22  billion  has  already  been 
spent.  If  this  program  is  killed  today, 
that  money  is  gone,  spent.  It  has  been 
spent  on  research  and  development. 
Some  people  may  say  that  is  an  enor- 
mous amount.  It  is.  Twenty-two  billion 
dollars  is  a  lot  of  dollars  in  anybody's 
book.  But  that  investment  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  development  not  only  of 
the  Stealth  bomber.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  basic  low  observability  as 
well  as  revolutionary  manufacturing 
technologies  which  will  pay  large  divi- 
dents  on  every  stealthy  system  we 
build  in  the  United  States  from  here 
on.  I  believe  we  are  in  this  technology 
for  the  next  20  or  30  years. 

So  this  $23  billion,  while  technically 
it  has  to  be  allocated  to  the  B-2.  is 
going  lo  pay  off  through  a  whole 
array  of  weapons  systems.  I  think  ev- 
eryone involved  in  this  debate  under- 
stands that.  I  hope  they  do. 

What  is  at  issue  as  we  consider  this 
bill,  and  as  we  consider  this  amend- 
ment this  afternoon,  is  the  remaining 
$48  billion  In  program  costs,  most  of 
which  will  go  to  buy  production  model 
B-2s.  That  is  why  we  call  this  the  unit 
fly-away  cost.  It  is  the  best  measure 
for  comparing  the  cost  in  value  of  the 
B-2  against  cost  in  value  of  other  air- 
craft. 

As  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago,  if 
you  did  go  back  to  the  B-1  production, 
if  you  produced  B-l's  for  what  they 
would  cost  today,  and  if  you  add  in  the 
cost  of  the  additional  tanker  aircraft 
that  would  have  to  be  built  because 
the  B-1  does  not  have  long  legs  and 
has  to  be  resupplied  with  fuel  much 
more  often  than  the  B-2's,  then  the  B- 
1  cost  and  the  B-2  cost  are  virtually 
identical. 

So  there  is  not  a  cheaper  alternative 
here  if  we  want  a  penetrating  bomber. 
Furthermore,  the  B-2  by  everyone's 
testimony  before  our  committee  is  ap- 
proximately twice  as  effective  as  the 
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B-1  both  for  strategic  nuclear  missions 
as  well  as  conventional  missions. 

Assuming  that   the  B-2   can   meet 
these  conditions  of  cost  as  well  as  per- 
formace  I  am  convinced  that  procure- 
ment of  this  revolutionary  advance- 
ment in  U.S.   bomber  capabilities  is 
critical  to  our  strategic  arms  control 
objectives. 
Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  first  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  on  a  very 
succinct  presentation  of  what  I  would 
regard  as  the  majority  view  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
subscribe  to  his  philosophy,  state- 
ments, and  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
raised. 

Seeing  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  rather  than  at 
this  time  going  further  Into  my  own 
views,  which  coincide  with  those  of 
the  chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to 
suggest  that  maybe  this  is  an  appro- 
priate time  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  appreciate  the  expressions  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  am  not  quite 
ready  to  proceed  yet.  We  have  some 
things  I  am  going  to  talk  about  with 
staff  here  shortly  on  some  of  the  test- 
ing procedm^s  on  this.  Then  I  will 
have  some  comments  on  the  B-2  a 
little  bit  later. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
the  chairman  and  I  will  now  take  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with  Senator 
Glenn  and.  therefore,  seeing  no  other 
Senator  seeking  recognition  at  this 
point,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
the  chairman  and  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  chairman  at  this  time  if  he  would 
not  address  the  Senate  and  state  the 
basic  agreement  that  the  four  of  us 
have  reached  for  the  convenience  of 
other  Senators  as  they  schedule  their 
appearance  here  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  and  on  the  subject  that  will 
be  covered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Virginia.  I  will  say  if  there  are  any  B-2 
amendments  that  anybody  wants  to 
bring  up  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
bring  those  up  now.  We  are  not  going 
to  vote  on  this  amendment,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader,  because 
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of  the  impeachment  hearings  that  the 
two  panels  are  engaged  in.  before  5;30. 
But  we  can  debate  any  other  B-2 
amendment  that  will  stand  on  its  own 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  set 
this  aside  as  need  be,  debate  the  B-2 
amendment,  stack  the  votes,  and  vote 
it  after  5:30.  No  one  else  has  an 
amendment  this  afternoon.  I  know 
Senator  Kennedy  has  an  amendment 
which  I  hope  we  can  accept  wtiich  re- 
lates to  the  B-2.  Perhaps  Seiuitor 
Glenn  has  one.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  worked  out.  But  we  neverthe- 
less have  those  two. 

It  will  be  my  plan  as  soon  as  we  have 
time  between  now  and  5:30  or  6  o'clock 
to  try  to  debate  two  other  amend- 
ments. I  am  told  the  majority  leader 
would  like  to  start  the  votes  at  6:30.  So 
that  is  a  little  later  than  I  anticipated. 
That  gives  us  a  little  more  time.  It 
would  be  my  intention  to  debate  two 
other  matters  that  we  think  are  very 
important.  I  hope  they  will  not  be  con- 
troversial. That  does  not  diminish 
their  importance.  That  is  the  Reserve 
and  Guard  package  that  came  out  of 
committee,  and  which  we  all  support. 
But  I  think  we  all  need  to  understand 
we  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  in  this  biU.  We  will 
be  debating  that  and  pointing  that 
out. 

The  third  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose we  vote  on  today  would  be  what 
we  call  the  soldier  enhancement  pack- 
age which  recognizes  that  the  Army, 
and  to  some  extent  the  Marine  Corps, 
has  not  paid  nearly  as  much  attention 
to  the  average  soldier  out  there  and 
the  simple  equipment  they  need  to  be 
able  to  survive  in  battle— things  like 
commiuiications  equipment,  flash- 
lights, and  rifles.  We  debate  the  B-2. 
ftEX,  and  sometimes  we  forget  the 
equipment  the  individual  soldier 
needs.  So  we  have  a  soldier  enhance- 
ment package  in  here  that  would  be 
applicable  to  the  men  and  women  in 
our  Army,  and  also  special  forces  for 
that  matter. 

I  hope  we  can  have  a  vote  on  that 
late  this  afternoon,  too.  So  we  would 
vote  on  those  three  plus  any  B-2 
amendments. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President. 
Perhaps  to  summarize  and  clarify  a 
little  bit.  we  have  now  the  B-2  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  chairman  and 
myself.  We  would  propose  thereafter 
two  additional  amendments  to  the 
chairman  and  myself,  one  covering  the 
Guard  and  Reserve,  which  reflects  ba- 
sically the  work  done  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  We  simply 
lift  it  out,  allow  it  to  be  an  amendment 
to  which  Senators  can  address. 

The  B-2  amendment  which  is  pres- 
ently on  the  floor  is  not  amendable 
but  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
chairman,  has  invited  other  freestand- 
ing B-2  amendments.  The  amendment 
that  we  propose  on  the  Guard  and  Re- 
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serve  would  or  would  not  be  amend- 
able. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  would  be  amendable. 
We  would  not  have  any  other  second 
degree.  We  want  to  make  sure  the  B-2 
amendment  Is  voted  on  first.  However, 
we  are  not  trying  to  keep  anyone  from 
proposing  a  B-2  amendment.  We  can 
consider  this  afternoon,  or  when  we 
get  back  on  the  bill,  hopefully  today, 
any  amendments  people  want  to  bring 
on  the  B-2. 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  would  submit 
two  additional  amendments,  and  the 
other  two  would  be  amendable,  one  on 
the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  one  on 
the  soldier  enhancement  package. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  are  not  encouraging  amendments. 
But  they  are  amendable. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understand.  I  think 
Senators  should  be  fuUy  advised. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  three  votes  at 
least. 

Mr.  NUNN.  At  least  three  rollcall 
votes 
Mr. 
6:30. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  hope  we  can  begin  a 
little  earlier.  The  majority  leader  will 
decide  that.  He  tells  me  at  this  time 
we  would  start  at  6:30,  but  I  hope  we 
can  start  by  6. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Senators  can  come  to 
the  floor  and  discuss  any  subject.  We 
hope  their  attention  this  afternoon 
will  be  addressed  to  those  three  main 
subjects. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes.  If  it  is  at  aU  possi- 
ble, I  would  like  to  wind  up  the  B-2 
amendment  today.  This  bill  will  be 
back  next  week.  We  would  encourage 
anyone  who  has  a  B-2  amendment  or 
speech  or  question  to  come  over  and 
debate  this  today,  if  at  all  possible.  We 
have  a  lot  more  important  questions 
on  this  bill.  It  is  not  Just  the  B-2.  We 
have  many  others. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  the  distinguished 
manager  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DIXON.  In  view  of  the  time  that 
it  usually  takes  to  dispose  of  this  bill,  I 
wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  In 
order  further  for  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  to  encourage  any 
members  that  have  amendments  that 
they  think  we  might  find  acceptable  to 
come  over  starting  now.  There  are 
some  of  us  around  there  supporting 
the  Chair,  who  I  think  would  be  will- 
ing to  entertain  their  suggestions,  talk 
to  staff  and  others  to  see  whether— 
rather  than  waiting  untU  the  crunch 
at  the  end  to  consider  this  sort  of 
thing— we  can  dispose  of  some  of  those 
amendments  we  alwasrs  run  into 
during  the  course  of  the  disposition  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  correct  and  makes  a  good  point. 
I  hope  we  can  encoui-age  Senators  to 
come  over.  Two  years  ago  we  had  125 
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amendments  to  this  bUl.  and  we  had 
62  or  63  rollcaU  votes.  Last  year  we 
had  less,  but  we  handled  75  to  100 
amendments.  We  debated  this  bill  for 
10  or  12  days  2  years  ago.  I  think  it 
was  about  6  or  7  days  last  year.  All  of 
us  fcnow  that  there  is  going  to  be  an 
effort  to  go  into  recess  at  the  end  of 
next  week,  but  the  majority  leader  has 
assured  me,  and  I  believe  the  minority 
leader  feels  the  same  way,  although  I 
have  not  talked  to  him  directly,  that 
this  is  the  business  we  are  going  to 
finish  before  we  go  home. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
that  is  correct.  The  minority  leader. 
Mr  Dole,  has  made  it  very  clear  to 
our  membership  that  this  bill  will  be 
concluded  before  we  depart.  We  are 
looking  at  alternatives,  possibly  the 
latter  part  of  this  week,  to  ask  for  all 
amendments  to  be  submitted,  to  make 
a  list,  and  that  would  be  it,  subject 
maybe  to  the  discretion  of  the  majori 
ty  and  minority  leaders  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  That  is  one  option. 
Another  option  is  to  set  a  time  certain 
next  week,  when  this  bill  would  be 
voted  upon  for  final  passage. 

I  would  like  to  reflect  momentarily 
on  the  valuable  role  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  played  last  year,  while 
the  chairman  and  I  and  other  mem 
bers  of  the  committee  were  working  on 
various  subjects.  He  performed  an  ex 
emplary  role  in  working  out  a  number 
of  amendments,  in  the  closing  hours. 
to  cut  down  on  the  time,  and  this  year 
he  can  also  volunteer. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  a  little  embarrass- 
ing. When  the  Senator  and  I  were  off 
the  floor,  the  Senator  from  lUinous 
handled  more  amendments  than  when 
we  were  here.  I  would  like  him  to 
temper  his  performance  so  as  to  not 
make  the  managers  look  bad.  [Laugh 

ter.] 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
the  chairman  and  I  propose  that  we 
talk  to  Senator  Glenn  regarding  his 
thoughts  on  the  B-2  bomber. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative   clerk   proceeded    to 

call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  the 
request  I  am  about  to  make  has  been 
cleared  with  the  managers  on  both 
sides. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Madam  President,  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  Senator  Kennedy  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  and  that 
no  amendments  be  in  order  to  the 
Kermedy  amendment. 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  Madam 
President,  that  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 
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May  I  have  that  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  399 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  S.  1352  at  the 
desk  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Kennedy  1  proposes  an  amendment  num 
tM-red  399 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following 

SE(  STlItV    1>K    \l.TEie<ATlVK    B-i    AIRl  R.^KT 

F(iR(  KSTRlcn  RKS 

<ai  Reqitirement  for  Study. -The  Secre 
tary  of  Defence  -shall  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  comparing 

(1 1  the  current  plan  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  produce  132  B  2  aircraft,  with 

(2i  two  alternative  plans,  one  to  produce 
90  100  B  2  aircraft  and  another  to  produce 
60  70  B  2  aircraft- 

(bi  Matters  to  be  INCLUDED.-In  conduct 
ing  the  study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec 
retary  of  Defense  shall  determine  the  impli- 
cations of  adopting  the  alternative  plans  de 
.scribed  in  subsection  ia"2i  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  following 

(1)  The  cost  of  the  B  2  aircraft  program, 
including 

lAi  annual  program  costs. 

(  Bi  total  program  costs. 

(Ci  20  year  life  cycle  costs. 

(Di  unit  and  flyaway  costs; 

■  21  The  impact  on  the  military  posture  of 
the  United  SUtes.  including- 

(A)   strategic   nuclear   deterrent   capabili 

ties. 
(Bi   long-range  conventional  strike  capa 

biUties  ,,       ^      . 

(c)  Report.- The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  in  both  clas.sified  and  unclassified 
form  containing  the  results  of  the  study 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion la)  The  Secretary's  report  shall  include 
such  comment.s  and  recommendations  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  and 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  I. 
1990. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  would  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  report  to  Con- 
gress by  next  January  on  the  implica- 
tions of  a  reduction  in  the  plarmed 
procurement  of  132  B-2  bombers. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  would 
require  a  report  on  the  cost  and  mili- 
tary implications  of  two  alternative  B- 
2  force  structures:  the  first  consisting 
of  90-100  bombers,  and  the  second 
consisting  of  60-70  bombers.  In  my 
view,  this  information  is  indispensable 
for  sensible  congressional  decisions  on 
the  future  of  the  Stealth  bomber. 

The  B-2  has  been  on  the  drawing 
board  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  I 


supported  it  in  the  1970-s,  because  it 
made  more  sense— both  militarily  and 
economically-than  the  B-1.  But  in 
the  high-flying  "Days  of  Weinberger 
and  Roses'"  at  the  Pentagon,  we  built 
the  B-1  anyway. 

The  question  now  is:  Do  we  really 
need  132  B-2s  on  top  of  the  B-ls  and 
cruise  missiles  that  we  already  have? 

The  B-2  has  already  dropped  its  first 
bomb— the  $70  billion  price  tag.  All  of 
us  in  Congress  are  concerned  over  the 
high  cost  of  the  B-2.  We  are  clearly 
going  to  cut  back  on  the  program.  The 
questions  are  where,  by  how  much, 
and  should  the  program  survive  at  all? 
We  have  already  spent  $23  billion  to 
develop  the  B-2  bomber.  It  makes 
little  sense  at  this  time  simply  to  write 
that  investment  off.  But  it  makes  even 
less  sense  to  bankrupt  other  programs 
by  spending  $50  billion  more  over  the 
next  7  years  on  a  second  strategic 
iKJmber. 

We  need  to  find  a  means  to  lower 
the  overall  cost  of  the  B-2  program. 
The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  buy 
fewer  bombers. 

Buying  fewer  B-2's  makes  sense  on 
military  grounds,  because  it  will  not  be 
our  only  bomber.  In  addition  to  the  B- 
2,  we  will  have  100  B-l's  and  a  growing 
force  of  cruise  missiles,  soon  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  new  Stealth  cruise 
missile. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  decade, 
we  have  had  numerous  rationales  for 
the  B-2.  We  all  understand  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  over  the  possible 
missions  of  the  B-2.  What  made  sense 
for  our  defenses  in  the  1970's  or  the 
evil  empire  days  of  the  1980"s  may  not 
make  sense  for  the  new  E31A  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations  as  we  head  into 
the  1990s.  That  is  what  Congress  in- 
tends to  find  out. 

But  no  mission  that  I  know  of  dic- 
tates a  force  of  132  bombers.  Any  sig- 
nificant force  of  B-2's-be  it  13,  32,  or 
132— will  require  the  Soviets  to  re- 
spond. The  number  132  for  the  B-2 
force  is  not  magic.  We  must  examine 
smaller  force  structures. 

A  smaller  number  of  B-2's  makes 
sense  on  fiscal  grounds  as  well.  Al- 
though unit  cost  would  rise  if  we  cut 
B-2  production  in  half,  the  Pentagon 
has  correctly  stressed  in  briefings  that 
unit  cost  is  not  an  appropriate  meas- 
ure for  a  program  as  far  along  as  the 
B-2 

Unit  cost  includes  all  past  develop- 
ment costs,  as  well  as  future  produc- 
tion costs.  This  is  a  sound  measure 
only  at  the  start  of  a  program.  With 
the  B-2,  we  have  already  paid  $23  bil- 
lion in  development  costs.  We  can 
never  recaputure  these  fimds.  The  rel- 
evant measure  now  is  fly-away  cost- 
how  much  each  additional  B-2  will 
cost  to  produce.  Fly-away  costs  need 
not  rise  substantially  in  a  reduced  B-2 
buy. 


UM  I 


The  prospect  of  a  continuing 
squeeze  on  the  defense  budget  makes 
it  imperative  to  look  carefully  at  op- 
tions for  a  reduced  number  of  B-2 
bombers.  These  options  need  to  be  ex- 
amined before  we  move  to  full-scale 
production  in  the  early  1990's.  The 
amendment  that  I  propose  today  will 
ensure  that  we  have  the  information 
necessary  for  this  decision. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  floor  manager  of  this  bill  and  I  be- 
lieve that  he  supports  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  should  yield  mo- 
mentarily to  the  manager  because  he 
may  have  something  he  wants  to  work 
out. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say.  Madam 
President,  to  my  friend  from  Iowa, 
that  I  understand  he  wants  to  speak 
either  on  the  biU  or  on  the  main 
amendment.  We  will  dispose  of  this 
momentarily.  The  managers  are  here. 
Then  he  is  welcome  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
was  right  here  in  the  cloakroom  dis- 
cussing another  amendment.  We  indi- 
cated we  would  retire  to  the  cloak- 
room for  purposes  of  this.  We  asked 
Senator  Dixon  to  monitor  the  floor.  I 
would  hope  thereafter,  with  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  that  my  col- 
league would  invite  me  or  another 
Member  to  join  him  at  that  appropri- 
ate time. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
has  been  shown  to  me.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  step  forward.  I  have  recommend- 
ed it  be  adopted  but  I  would  like  to 
first  defer  to  our  chairman. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  We  talked  about  it  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It 
begins  to  look  at  alternative  plans.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  go  forward 
with  the  entire  plan  but  certainly  it 
would  be  valuable  information  to 
know  that  the  costs  and  implications 
are,  upside  and  downside,  on  other 
numbers.  So  I  would  urge  we  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  I  am  prepared  to  see 
the  Senate  resolve  this  issue. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
quest a  rollcall  vote  on  it? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  No. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  (No.  399)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
while  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  on  the  floor,  I  personally  would  like 
to  say  that  he  has  taken  a  very  active 
role  in  the  work  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  shall  undoubtedly 
hear  from  him  further  as  the  issues  re- 
lating to  sea  power  and  projection 
forces  are  raised.  But  I  think  this 
amendment  is  reflective  of  the  fine 
contribution  the  Senator  makes  to  the 
committee's  work. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  agree  with  that. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  leads 
up  our  Projection  Forces  and  Regional 
I>efense  Subcommittee  and  does  a 
very  fine  job  on  that.  If  we  have  any 
controversy  at  all  in  his  section,  he 
will  be  managing  the  biU  in  defense  of 
his  provisions  so  we  will  be  seeing  a  lot 
of  him  on  the  floor.  We  appreciate  his 
leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
I  am  not  going  to  speak  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  beg  leave  of  my  col- 
leagues, even  though  I  do  not  have  to 
beg  leave  of  my  colleagues,  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  procurement  reform 
and  reform  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment generally  but  very  much  as- 
sociated with  the  legislation  and  very 
much  within  the  oversight  purview  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Madam  President,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  timing  of  the  Packard 
Commission  report  and  other  calls  for 
defense  reform  roughly  paralleled 
those  of  political  and  economic  reform 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  So  to  me,  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  helpful 
analogy.  Our  observations  of  what  is 
unfolding  there  in  that  other  conti- 
nent provide  useful  insights  into  how 
we  should  view  defense  reforms  here, 
and  the  bottom  line  is:  with  great 
skepticism. 

All  rhetoric  aside,  whether  we  are 
talking  of  glasnost  or  perestroika,  the 
smart  money  is  not  on  Gorbachev  suc- 
ceeding any  more  than  it  was  on 
Khrushchev  succeeding  25  years  ago. 
Gorbachev  faces  a  perilous  and  power- 
ful foe  in  the  nomenclature.  Think  of 
the  established,  entrenched  interests 
in  Soviet  Russia  that  do  not  desire 
change,  and  indeed  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  perpetuating  the  status  quo. 
They  will  fight  just  as  hard  against 
reform  as  Gorbachev  is  pushing  for  it. 
There  is  a  ring  of  familiarity  in 
these  observations.  Madam  President. 
It  is  not  unlike  the  problem  before  us, 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  the  President 
or  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  cleaning 
up  our  defense  structure.  All  rhetoric 
aside,  the  smart  money  is  not  on  this 
administration  succeeding.  Those  with 
interests  in  maintaining  the  status  quo 
will  fight  just  as  hard  against  reform 
as  President  Bush  and  Secretary 
Cheney  will  fight  for  it. 


When  we  talk  about  the  Pentagon  in 
this  analogy,  were  not  tj^iklng  about  a 
country,  of  course.  But  we  are  talking 
about  an  institution  with  a  $300  billion 
budget.  Only  10  countries  in  the  entire 
world  have  a  gross  national  product 
larger  than  the  Pentagon  budget.  And 
we  are  talking  about  an  institution 
with  its  own  culture,  its  own  way  of 
doing  things,  its  own  language  and 
customs.  That  qualifies  the  Pentagon 
as  much  more  than  merely  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  its 
problems. 

When  it  comes  to  defense  reform  in 
this  country,  the  resistance  to  change 
will  be  so  enormous  it  threatens  to 
frustrate  even  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  raise  these  points,  Mr.  President, 
because  of  the  Imperative  we  face  in 
this  Congress,  along  with  the  adminis- 
tration, to  make  permanent,  substan- 
tive reforms  in  defense  acquisition  and 
management.  This  is  the  first  defense 
bill  considered  by  this  body  during  the 
term  of  a  president  committed  to  de- 
fense reform.  It  is  therefore  crucial 
that  this  bUl  meet  the  criteria  for  de- 
sired change.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  does  so  in  one  important  re- 
spect: it  makes  tough  choices,  as  Sec- 
retary Cheney,  and  President  Bush 
backing  him  up,  had  to  do. 

How  many  times  did  we  criticize  the 
last  administration  of  failing  to  priori- 
tize, for  wanting  everything  stretched 
out  aU  at  higher  prices.  For  we  know 
the  process  of  stretchouts  does  bring 
higher  prices.  This  budget  prioritizes. 
Secretary  Cheney  bit  the  bullet,  and 
he  ought  to  be  congratulated  and  sup- 
ported. 

And  the  same  goes  for  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  biU  passed  by 
the  House  Committee,  which  contin- 
ues the  business-as-usual  approach.  In 
my  view,  the  House  bill  is  a  good  ex- 
ample that  the  problem  is  also  outside 
the  administration. 

We  in  Congress  must  bear  a  large 
part  of  the  burden  of  defense  reform. 
This  will  not  be  a  one-time  phe- 
nomenon. The  Comptroller  General 
has  stated  that  the  current  5-year  de- 
fense plan  is  underfunded  by  about 
$150  billion.  That  is  $150  billion  that 
normally  would  have  to  be  spent  be- 
tween now  and  1994. 

That  can  only  mean  that  more  can- 
cellations and  cost  reduction  schemes 
are  in  the  offering.  That  is  a  problem 
that  I  and  other  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  warning  about  for  6  long  years. 
So  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  to  hear  this.  These  decisions 
are  long  overdue,  and  the  need  for  a 
fix  will  be  much  more  acute  in  the 
years  ahead.  After  6  years  of  neglect, 
little  problems  have  grown  to  become 
big  problems,  so  they  will  be  tougher 
to  deal  with.  Yet.  they  are  necessary 
and  inevitable.  I  intend  to  support  this 
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administration  in  its  efforts  to  address 
this  underfiinding  phenomenon  and  to 
bring  the  Pentagon  budget  back  Into 
Une  with  fiscal  reality. 

In  addition  to  the  tough  decisions  re- 
flected in  the  budget.  SecreUry 
Cheney  has  also  advanced  a  plan  to  re- 
organize defense  management.  This. 
too.  is  long  overdue,  although  it  is 
only  a  first  and  a  very  small  step 
toward  total  reform.  The  Cheney  re- 
forms are  intended  to  streamline  and 
to  eliminate  much  of  the  duplication 
in  the  Defense  Department's  struc- 
ture. It  is  perhaps.  Madam  President, 
a  prerequisite  to  more  fundamental  re- 
forms outside  the  Pentagon. 

WhUe  we  anticipate  the  Cheney  re- 
forms taking  hold,  we  should  keep  two 
things  in  mind:  first,  reforms  will  not 
come  easy  and.  second,  and  most  im- 
portant—and I  hope  that  Secretary 
Cheney  knows  this— much  more  needs 
to  be  done  beyond  those  proposals 
that  he  has  already  laid  on  the  table. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  first  point,  but 
I  want  to  do  it  with  an  example  that  I 
came  across  in  a  recent  hearing. 
(Mr.  FOWLER  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  A  couple  years  ago. 
then-Secretary  Weinberger  sent  out  a 
DOD-wide  directive  on  management 
reform.  The  directive  said  that  DOD  is 
committed  to  lower  prices  and  better 
quality  from  our  defense  contractors 
and  woxild  settle  for  nothing  less.  This 
memorandum  from  Secretary  Wein- 
berger received  a  very  typical  bureau- 
cratic reception  from  Department  of 
Defense  employees  in  the  Air  Force 
plant  where  one  of  our  witnesses 
worked.  As  was  usually  the  case  with 
such  an  order  from  on  high,  one  offi- 
cial took  out  an  ink  pad  with  a  fre- 
quently used  rubber  stamp  bearing  the 
words  "BS"  and.  of  course,  it  was 
spelled  out  in  full.  He  then  passed  the 
Weinberger  directive  around  the  plant 
with  the  "BS"  stamp  on  it.  as  was  the 
custom.  That.  Mr.  President,  is  one 
smAll  example  of  an  all-too-frequent 
reaction  by  Department  of  Defense 
bureaucrats  out  in  the  field  to  pro- 
nouncements for  change  that  are  not 
enforced. 

If  that  is  all  the  respect  even  a  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  gets  from  his  subor- 
dinates, something  out  there  in  the 
field,  at  almost  any  level  below  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  something  is  se- 
riously wrong.  And  there  is  something 
seriously  wrong. 

The  moral  of  that  story  is.  some- 
times the  only  way  to  get  things  done, 
especially  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, is  by  using  the  two-by-four  ap- 
proach. The  message  will  not  get 
through,  in  other  words,  unless  you 
hammer  it  in  with  a  two-by-four.  It  is 
not  enough  Just  for  some  well-meaning 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  for  some  well- 
meaning  President  just  to  espouse  a 
policy.  There  has  to  be  rigorous  en- 
forcement. You  have  to  know  what 
the    timetables    are    for    getting    the 


policy  carried  out,  who  is  responsible 
for  carrying  the  policy  out,  and  whose 
head  is  going  to  roll  if  the  policy  is  not 
carried  out. 

The  second  point  to  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  reforms  must  go  way 
beyond  what  has  already  been  ad- 
vanced by  this  very  well-meaning  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Dick  Cheney.  I  an- 
ticipate working  with  the  administra- 
tion to  bring  about  some  of  these  re- 
forms, but  I  would  like  to  provide 
some  specifics  for  thought  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

So  far  the  reforms  outlined  by  Mr. 
Cheney  have  focused  on  the  efficiency 
or  what  might  be  called  the  input  side 
of  the  equation  and.  of  course,  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  manage- 
ment of  that.  They  do  not  attack  the 
problems  of  high  costs  and  poor  qual- 
ity control  within  defense  contracting 
plants,  and  that  is  the  effectiveness  or 
the  output  side  of  the  ledger.  They  do 
not  focus  on  measuring  and  improving 
output.  There  are  clearly  two  sides  to 
the  problem,  and  so  the  output  side 
must  be  attacked  head  on  in  addition. 
Yes.  DOD  management  reform  is  nec- 
essary and  overdue.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  But  beyond  those  re- 
forms, the  real  changes  are  needed 
and  the  real  savings  are  found  in  the 
improvement  of  what  our  contractors 
produce  and  how  they  produce  it. 

This  past  January,  I  was  privileged 
to  visit  with  the  chairman  of  one  of 
the  top  defense  firms  in  the  country. 
He  asked  to  call  on  me;  I  did  not  ask  to 
all  on  him.  We  talked  al)out  several 
things,  but  before  he  left,  he  brought 
up  defense  generally  and  eventually 
got  around  to  the  whole  issue  of  de- 
fense procurement  reform,  so  we 
talked  quite  a  bit  about  the  need  for 
defense  reform.  We  both  agreed  major 
changes  are  needed,  and  then  he  said 
something  that  I  never  thought  I 
would  hear  from  such  a  prominent  de- 
fense executive.  He  said,  "You  know. 
Senator.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  basic 
problem  is."  He  said,  "The  real  prob- 
lem is  that  the  Goveniment  allows 
cost-based  contracting."  He  continued, 
"That  provides  an  incentive  for  costs 
to  stay  high."  He  went  on  to  suggest 
that  If  you  eliminate  that  incentive, 
you  will  eliminate  the  biggest  cause  of 
poor  quality  and  high  prices. 

Mr.  President,  when  he  said  that,  as 
you  might  understand,  I  just  about 
fell  out  of  my  chair  for  I  cannot  recall 
all  my  times  during  the  last  6  years 
that  I  have  made  that  same  point 
right  here  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
elsewhere  only  to  have  it  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  He  is  absolutely  right,  and  I  hope 
it  becomes  very  clear  very  quickly  to 
all  of  us  who  are  serious  about  defense 
reform. 

I  guess  I  would  suggest  parentheti- 
cally that  that  leader  of  a  major  de- 
fense Industry  could  do  more  for  the 
public  relations  of  the  defense  indtis- 
try.  not  only  with  the  Congress  be- 


cause Industry's  public  relations  with 
Congress  are  probably  pretty  good, 
but  with  the  public  out  there  where 
they  are  not  very  good.  He  could  do 
more  good  for  the  public  relations  of 
the  defense  industry  to  take  that 
cause  he  expressed^  to  me  privately 
and  get  a  committee  of  CEO's  of  de- 
fense firms  to  change  that  system  of 
cost-based  budgeting  for  the  defense 
systems  that  we  are  buying. 

Let  me  take  a  moment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  explain  what  this  executive 
meant.  The  element  comprising  the 
defense  cost  base  is  direct  labor.  On 
top  of  that  base,  we  put  overhead  and 
other  indirect  costs.  Then  we  apply  a 
profit  that  is  a  percentage  of  all  that 
cost.  We  even  pay  a  percentage  of 
profit  on  top  of  scrap  and  rework.  In 
other  words,  if  the  contractor  does 
poor  quality  work,  if  it  becomes  scrap, 
or  if  the  work  has  to  be  redone,  the 
direct  labor  for  that  scrap  and  rework 
is  included  in  the  base  and  the  Gov- 
ernment picks  up  the  tab  and  pays  the 
same  percentage  profit  on  top.  Clear- 
ly, the  more  scrap  and  rework,  the 
higher  the  profit  dollars.  This  helps 
explain  much  of  our  quality  predica- 
ment as  well  as  the  high  cost.  The 
most  effective  way  to  get  defense  costs 
up  is  to  expand  the  direct  labor  base. 
Fixed  profit  percentages  translate  into 
more  dollars  if  the  base  expands.  You 
cannot  blame  the  contractor  for  this  if 
we  in  the  Government,  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money,  responsible  for  all 
that  money  spent.  If  we  allow  it. 

As  this  one  executive  said,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  allow  it,  and  I.  for 
one,  agree.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a 
major  problem  in  this  area  in  our  de- 
fense plants.  Today  if  we  walk  into  a 
defense  plant  anywhere  In  the  coun- 
try, we  win  find  tremendous  work 
force-workload  Imbalances. 

I  have  done  my  own  analysis  of  de- 
fense productivity  and  found  plants 
operating  at  as  little  as  6  percent  of 
normal  efficiency.  This  figure  would 
include,  of  course,  the  direct  labor 
charges  for  scrap  and  rework. 

They  are  not  all  that  bad,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  would  be  willing  to  guess 
that  most  defense  work  Is  done  at  or 
below  50  percent  of  normal  efficiency. 
And  that  takes  into  account  all  the 
complexity,  high  technology,  small 
production  quantities.  Interruptions 
from  Congress— and  there  is  an  awful 
lot  of  that— and  other  factors  that  dif- 
ferentiate defense  work  from  commer- 
cial work.  That's  a  pretty  poor  record, 
Mr.  President,  and  it  begs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

We  have  created  too  many  incen- 
tives for  costs  to  escalate,  and  we  have 
been  too  negligent  in  questioning  Inap- 
propriate costs.  If  we  award  profits  as 
a  percentage  of  cost.  If  does  not  take  a 
rocket  scientist  to  flgiire  out  that's  a 
powerful  incentive  for  a  contractor  to 
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pad  his  costs.  More  costs  mean  more 
dollars  in  his  pocket.  The  cost  of  doing 
business  with  our  defense  contractors 
has  gotten  so  out  of  hand  that  even 
the  chairman  of  a  top  defense  corpora- 
tion admits  it  is  the  major  problem 
needing  reform.  That's  as  lucid  a 
signal  as  we  can  ever  hope  to  get,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  changes  are  in  order. 
Let  me  reiterate  that  the  reforms 
proffered  by  Secretary  Cheney  are  a 
very  important  first  step.  But  they  do 
not  address  the  fundamental  cost  and 
quality  problems  that  we  have  seen  in 
recent  years.  They  address  too  much 
input  and  not  enough  output. 

Before  these  kinds  of  changes  can 
occur,  we  need  to  get  everyone  in  DOD 
moving  in  the  same  direction.  One 
very  useful  approach  in  this  regard  is 
the  Defense  Department's  program 
called  TQM,  or  total  quality  manage- 
ment. TQM  is  designed  to  improve 
quality  and  efficiency  at  every  level,  to 
build  quality  into  the  product  and 
thereby  help  reduce  costs.  At  the 
present  time,  before  it  has  been  imple- 
mented, TQM  is  merely  an  awareness 
and  cheerleading  program.  But  it  also 
provides  a  positive  vehicle  for  change. 
If  it  takes  cheerleading  and  awareness 
to  get  everyone  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection, that  is  a  positive  development. 
But  concomitant  with  this,  we  must 
use  work  and  productivity  measure- 
ment to  monitor  progress  on  the 
output  side.  TQM  will  not  work  with- 
out measurement.  In  addition,  we  need 
a  compatible  contract  policy.  If  we 
maintain  the  same  contract  policy 
that  encourages  high  costs  and  leads 
to  product  failure.  TQM  will  be  a  pass- 
ing fancy. 

Another  important  reason  why  cost 
reduction  is  needed  is  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  future  op- 
tions for  bringing  the  defense  budget 
in  line  with  fiscal  reality.  If  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  correct,  $150  billion 
of  program  decisions  will  have  to  be 
made  between  now  and  1994  to  restore 
integrity  to  the  long-term  budgeting 
process.  That  means  tough  decisions 
are  going  to  lie  the  norm  around 
here— not  only  in  DOD,  not  only  in 
OMB,  not  only  in  the  Oval  Office,  but 
in  this  Chamber.  The  Secretary's  abili- 
ty to  make  sound  decisions  will  be  en- 
hanced If  he  can  choose  between  pro- 
gram terminations  and  cost  element 
reductions,  or  combinations  thereof. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  steps  taken  so  far  by  Secretary 
Cheney  and  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  are  solid  steps  toward 
reform.  Again,  changes  will  require 
some  heavy-handed  enforcement,  and 
the  full  support  and  commitment  of 
all  of  us,  from  the  President  down  to 
the  Pentagon  bureaucracy  and  to  us  in 
Congress.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  to  help  this  admin- 
istration fulfiU  its  promise  because 
this  is  going  to  be  a  very  tough  under- 
taking. I  want  to  help  them  achieve 


some  perestroika  of  their  own.  I  again 
congratulate  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  for  their 
efforts,  as  well  as  the  cooperation  they 
have  had  from  the  members  of  their 
committee. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
currently  debating  a  pending  amend- 
ment about  the  B-2  bomber.  I  know  a 
lot  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  and  I 
want  to  try  to  address  two  issues  only 
in  the  comments  I  wish  to  make.  Let 
me  make  it  clear  up  front,  in  case  I  am 
not  clear  from  this  point  forward  In 
the  speech,  I  am  in  favor  of  building 
the  B-2  bomber. 

The  two  questions  I  want  to  address 
are.  No.  1,  do  we  need  it?  And  No.  2, 
can  we  afford  it? 

Let  me  start,  Mr.  President,  by 
making  note  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
talking  about  buUding  only  the  fourth 
jet-powered  strategic  bomber  in  Amer- 
ican history.  When  you  go  back  and 
think  about  it,  we  built  the  B-47,  we 
built  the  B-52,  we  just  finished  the  B- 
IB,  and  we  are  now  talking  about  the 
B-2.  We  are  talking  about  foiu-  jet- 
powered  strategic  bombers  In  the  post- 
war period. 

Now,  on  the  B-47  I  think  it  is  in- 
structive to  try  to  get  a  comparison 
about  how  much  money  we  spent  on 
strategic  deterrence  with  the  B-47  and 
how  much  we  are  spending  on  the  B-2. 
I  have  gone  back  and  calculated  some 
figures  that  I  think  are  relevant.  What 
I  have  done  is  to  take  the  total  pro- 
curement costs  for  these  bombers,  and 
I  have  divided  those  costs  by  the  total 
defense  budgets  during  the  years  in 
which  we  procured  them  to  come  up 
with  what  share  of  the  defense  budget 
in  those  years  went  into  the  building 
of  those  bombers.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues might  find  it  instructive. 

In  the  case  of  the  B-47,  2.9  percent 
of  all  defense  spending  during  the 
years  we  built  that  aircraft  went  into 
its  construction.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  here  who  is  going  to  argue 
that  that  was  an  unsuccessful  aircraft 
in  terms  of  what  we  build  a  strategic 
nuclear  bomber  for;  however,  it  was  to 
that  point  the  most  successful  one  we 
had  built.  In  fact,  never  that  I  am 
aware  of  did  the  B-47  fly  in  anger.  In 
fact,  it  was  so  superior  to  anything 
else  of  its  era  that,  like  clockwork, 
every  morning  the  strategic  planners 
of  the  Soviet  Union  reported  to  their 
masters  In  the  Kremlin,  "Today  is  not 
the  day  to  attack  the  United  States  of 
America." 

We  then  built  the  B-52  bomt>er,  and 
If  you  look  at  its  procurement  cost  as  a 
percentage  of  the  defense  budget  in 
the  time  we  built  it— we  built  a  lot  of 
them.  We  became  efficient  at  it.  We 
had  a  production  line  that  was  exten- 
sive—in total,  1.4  percent  of  the  de- 
fense budget  during  that  era  was  spent 
on  the  B-52  bomber. 


We  built  the  B-IB  with  1.6  percent 
of  the  defense  budget,  and  if  we  look 
at  the  projected  defense  budgets  be- 
tween now  and  1996,  when  we  would 
complete  the  proposed  fleet  of  B-2's, 
we  would  be  looking  at  1.3  percent  of 
the  budget. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  if  these  numbers 
hold— and  they  are  the  numbers  we 
are  working  with— if  you  look  at  pro- 
curement cost  of  the  new  strategic 
bomber  as  a  percentage  of  the  defense 
budget,  the  B-2,  in  terms  of  overaU 
percentage  of  the  defense  budget, 
would  be  less  expensive  than  any 
bomber  we  have  ever  built.  Certainly 
the  1.3  percent  is  low  by  comparison  to 
the  2.9  percent  of  the  defense  budget 
that  was  absorbed  by  the  B-47. 

I  know  our  colleagues  often  talk 
about  whether  or  not  we  need  another 
bomber,  and  while  I  was  talking  to 
Secretary  Cheney  today  at  our  lunch- 
eon he  brought  out  the  following  fig- 
ures that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  look- 
ing at  in  malung  this  decision. 

First  of  all,  in  terms  of  our  overaU 
strategic  mission,  if  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  go  to  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  terms  of  our  ef- 
fective deterrence,  currently  about  40 
percent  of  the  nuclear  weapons  that 
would  be  delivered  as  part  of  that  de- 
terrence are  delivered  by  bombers.  If 
we  adopt  a  START  agreement,  that 
number  would  rise  from  40  percent  to 
50  percent.  Or.  in  other  words.  In 
terms  of  the  strategic  mission  today, 
we  are  looking  at  40  percent  of  the 
weapons  that  we  would  be  counting  on 
manned  bombers  to  deliver  to  the 
target  as  part  of  our  effective  deter- 
rent. And  if  we  have  a  START  agree- 
ment, that  would  rise  to  50  percent, 
Mr.  President.  Today  we  have  380  stra- 
tegic bombers  in  the  fleet. 

By  1992,  if  we  do  not  build  the  B-2, 
we  will  have  168.  By  1998.  only  10 
years  from  today,  that  will  be  down  to 
97  bombers. 

Finally,  let  me  look  at  this  question 
about  cost.  We  hear  a  figure  about 
what  we  are  spending  on  the  B-2  and, 
of  course,  what  we  are  hearing  is 
people  are  taking  all  of  the  technologi- 
cal Investment  that  has  been  made  in 
creating  a  plane  that  is  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  invisible  to  radar,  and  we 
calculate  all  that  out.  We  say  this 
plane  is  going  to  cost  $500  million  or 
$600  million  a  copy.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  big  number.  It  ought  to  be  an 
alarming  number.  But  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  if  we  should 
decide  here  today  or  next  week  to  kill 
the  B-2  bomber  we  do  not  get  to  go 
back  and  get  that  $22  billion  back  that 
we  spent  on  all  this  technology.  That 
is  money  spent  that  we  will  never  see 
again. 

As  everyone  who  has  ever  taken  ele- 
mentary finance  or  economics  knows, 
in  making  a  decision  as  to  what  you 
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are  going  to  do  in  the  future  the  first 
thing  you  are  supposed  to  throw  out  In 
making  that  decision  is  what  your 
fixed  costs  are. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  back 
to  the  beginning  and  looking  at  this 
decision,  that  $22  billion  of  develop- 
ment cost  would  be  relevant.  But  it  is 
spent.  And  the  question  is  what  can  we 
now  buy  in  terms  of  outlays  on  the  B- 
2  and  therefore  what  do  we  save  by 
not  building. 

By  oxu-  most  recent  numbers  per 
copy  of  procurement  costs  from  this 
point  forward  the  B-2  is  going  to  cost 
$274  million.  That  is  a  lot  of  money.  I 
would  note,  however,  that  the  B-lB 
cost  $228  million  a  copy;  that  a  com- 
mercial 747  today  costs  $150  million  a 
copy;  that  an  AW  ACS  cost  $351  mil 
lion  a  copy  as  compared  to  $274  mil- 
lion per  aircraft  for  the  B-2. 

Let  me  try  to  make  some  sense  out 
of  all  of  these  numbers.  What  does  all 
of  this  mean?  First  of  all,  we  are  going 
to  l)e  spending  less  of  the  defense 
budget  for  this  strategic  bomber  than 
we  have  ever  spent  on  a  strategic 
bomber.  No.  2.  we  need  this  bomber. 
We  have  a  clear  requirement  today  in 
terms  of  deterrence  to  use  a  manned 
bomber  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons. 
That  demand  is  not  declining.  It  is  in 
fact  growing.  Under  our  current  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  MX  missile  counts  as  10 
warheads.  A  B-1  bomber  carrying  nu- 
clear bombs  or  air-launched  nuclear 
missiles  counts  as  one.  With  a  START 
agreement  our  requirement  for  a 
manned  bomtjer  is  going  to  rise  and 
not  decline.  In  fact,  our  whole  negoti- 
ating policy  for  20  years  with  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  negotiation 
toward  smaller  reliance  on  missiles, 
and  greater  reliance  on  bombers.  But 
as  that  reliance  grows  under  arms  con- 
trol, if  we  do  not  build  this  bomber  we 
are  going  to  see  our  fleet  of  marmed 
bombers  decline  from  380  in  1988  to  97 
10  years  from  now. 

I  hear  people  say.  well,  are  you  ever 
going  to  risk  in  combat  a  bomber  that 
costs  $274  million  to  build  in  terms  of 
procurement  costs?  First  of  all.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  point  out  that  he- 
cause  of  the  amazing  technology  em- 
bodied in  this  plane,  we  are  not  great- 
ly at  risk  In  committing  it  to  combat. 
Also,  because  of  the  great  capacities  of 
the  B-2,  we  would  commit  a  smaller 
number  of  them.  For  example,  during 
the  air  strike  on  Libya  In  1986.  we 
committed  119  aircraft,  risking  84  air- 
craft and  134  aircrew  members  in 
combat.  All  this  required  a  total  time 
of  5  da}rs  to  carry  out  that  mission.  We 
could  have  carried  out  that  same  mis- 
sion with  conventional  weapons  using 
four  B-2  bombers  over  a  period  of 
hours  and  risking  only  eight  aircrew 
members. 

Also,  because  of  its  stealth  capacity, 
its  capacity  to  elude  radar  and  to  elude 
antiaircraft  missiles,  in  reality  it  would 


not  have  been  at  suiy  real  risk  in  carry- 
ing out  that  mission. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  while  I  keep 
hearing  people,  say.  •Well,  this  is  a 
useless  weapon  because  you  would 
never  use  a  weapon  that  expensive," 
let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  we  had  AWACS 
flying  everywhere.  We  had  AWACS  on 
our  mission  against  Libya.  An  AWACS 
aircrat  cost  $351  million  in  procure- 
ment costs.  That  is  more  expensive 
than  the  B-2. 

Finally,  how  do  we  intend  to  use  this 
aircraft?  What  we  intend  to  do.  Mr. 
President,  with  this  aircraft  is  park  it 
out  on  the  tarmac.  We  intend  to  have 
young,  well-trained  crewmen  every 
morning  get  up.  fly  it  around,  and 
every  morning  have  the  Soviets  look 
at  its  capacity  and  decide  that  it  would 
be  suicidal  to  attack  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  reality,  we  do  not  ever  intend  to 
use  this  plane.  We  simply  want  it  with 
all  of  its  miraculous  capacities  to 
render  the  $150  billion  of  air  defense 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  built  at  a 
terrible  cost  to  themselves  absolutely 
obsolete.  By  doing  that,  we  guarantee 
that  we  all  can  go  to  bed  when  the 
plane  is  deployed  with  confidence  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  attacked,  and  so 
as  a  result,  the  plane  is  not  going  to  be 
put  at  risk  and  peace  is  not  going  to  be 
put  at  risk. 

We  need  this  airplane.  It  is  expen- 
sive. But  it  has  the  capacity  to  do 
great  work  to  provide  great  service  for 
the  people  of  America.  And  I  strongly 
support  the  committee's  position  that 
we  should  build  and  deploy  this  new 
miracle  of  American  technology. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  Just  a 
progress  report  to  Members  following 
the  debate.  The  chairman  and  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  at 
length  the  concerns  of  Senator  Glenn. 
All  along  he  has  taken  a  very  active 
role  in  the  B-2  bomber  program.  The 
chairman  and  I.  the  chairman  can 
speak  for  himself  momentarily,  are  of 
the  view  that  he  has  some  very  con- 
structive ideas.  As  soon  as  the  chair- 
man returns,  a  little  later  we  shall 
hope  to  accept  Senator  Glenn's  views. 

In  the  meantime,  the  chairman  and 
I  are  momentarily  about  to  lay  down 
two  amendments  discussed  earlier,  one 
dealing  with  the  Guard  and  the  Re- 


serves and  the  second  dealing  with  the 
measures  to  Improve  the  equipment 
for  soldiers. 

Those  amendments  reflect  the  work 
done  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. There  are  no  new  Innovations  In 
them.  They  are  of  record,  and  the  ma- 
terial is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  form  of  our  report  and  otherwise. 

That  is  where  we  are.  We  are  anx- 
ious for  the  Senators  to  come  over  and 
address  the  issues  that  are  of  Interest 
to  them.  1  see  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

NAVAL  AIRCRATT  CKISIS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  D'Amato. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  rise  today  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  the  dire  crisis  which 
now  exists  In  the  U.S.  Navy's  aircraft 
inventory.  I  am  compelled  to  make 
this  Information  known  In  the  strong- 
est possible  way  because,  although  the 
problem  is  serious  now,  if  it  goes  un- 
checked, it  will  all  but  wipe  out  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Navy's  aircraft  carri- 
er battle  groups. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  an  alarmist,  but  we  intend  to  dem- 
onstrate by  way  of  graphs,  by  way  of 
the  Navy's  own  testimony,  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation.  This  situation  is 
well  understood  by  both  the  experts  at 
the  Pentagon  and  some  of  the  experts 
here  on  the  Hill.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  report 
states  that: 

The  collapse  of  a  systematic  long-range 
naval  aviation  planning  and  programming 
process  has  permitted  the  substantisil  ero- 
sion in  naval  aviation  with  the  arrival  of 
tighter  budgets. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  also  called  for  the  Navy  to 
submit  an  annual  report  on  the  naval 
aviation  which  looks  10  years  Into  the 
future. 

While  I  applaud  the  use  of  this  over- 
sight vehicle,  I  feel  that  a  false  sense 
of  security  is  created  by  It.  In  order  to 
get  control  of  this  situation,  especially 
with  the  extended  leadtlme  required 
to  develop  and  produce  today's  sophis- 
ticated airplanes,  we  must  look  beyond 
10  years  into  the  future. 

Now  the  Navy  faces  declining  inven- 
tories which  will  dip  sharply  below  its 
established  requirement  levels  in 
nearly  all  of  its  airplane  categories.  In 
half  of  these  categories,  no  remedial 
options  are  available  to  avoid  the 
coming  shortfalls.  The  message  I  bring 
to  my  colleagues  today  Is  that  we  must 
preserve  our  options  In  those  catego- 
ries where  aircraft  production  lines 
currently  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  illus- 
trate the  grave  consequences  of  throw- 
ing away  our  options;  that  Is,  doing 
away  with  production  that  exists 
today.  Chart  1  lists  the  major  missions 
accomplished  by  naval  aircraft.  Also 
shown  are  the  current  aircraft  fulfill- 
ing their  roles  and  the  planned  re- 


placement aircraft,  which  In  several 
cases  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment. 

The  crisis  in  naval  aviation  Is  readily 
apparent  when  one  looks  at  the  severi- 
ty of  the  expected  shortfalls  which 
will  occur  in  seven  out  of  the  eight 
mission  categories,  even  with  the  on- 
time  acquisition  of  replacement  air- 
craft. And  that.  Mr.  President,  is 
highly  doubtful.  We  have  not  seen  a 
program  yet  where  planes  have  come 
on  line  on  time. 

As  the  charts  show,  the  Navy  has  no 
option  but  to  wait  for  the  A- 12  pro- 
duction, the  P-7.  an  advanced  tactical 
support,  to  remedy  shortfalls  in  four 
of  the  categories.  So  what  we  are 
saying  is  that  if  there  is  any  delay  in 
these  categories,  the  shortfall  that  will 
occur  is  going  to  be  much  more  dra- 
matic. But  how  much  will  all  of  these 
new  airplanes  cost,  and  wiU  the  Navy's 
budget  be  able  to  cover  all  of  them? 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  to  analyze 
this  question  for  me.  I  asked  them  to 
use  the  open  information  sources  so 
that  I  could  present  this  report  in 
public. 

This  chart  shows  the  CRS  estimate 
of  how  many  and  when  the  various 
new  naval  aircraft  will  be  acquired. 
Notice  that  the  peak  period  of  produc- 
tion will  occur  just  after  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Costs  were  determined  for  each  of 
the  new  production  airplanes  as  shown 
here.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  price 
tags  for  future  aircraft,  so  very  con- 
servative figures  were  chosen.  But.  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  costs  will  not  go 
down;  the  costs  can  only  go  up. 

When  the  aircraft  numbers  and 
their  costs  are  multiplied  together,  the 
funding  profile  shown  on  this  chart  re- 
sults. Please  note  that  the  scale  is  in 
billions  of  dollars.  This  best  illustrates 
the  crisis  In  naval  aviation.  For  the 
years  2001.  2002.  and  2003.  the  Navy 
will  need  over  $10  billion— this  is  on 
the  conservative  side— for  new  air- 
plane production.  This  level  of  spend- 
ing is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the 
average  that  has  been  budgeted  over 
the  last  2  years.  Where  are  they  going 
to  get  those  resources? 

Mr.  FYesident,  it  should  be  obvious 
to  anyone  that  the  Navy  will  have  to 
prioritize  its  needs  and  significantly 
stretch  out  these  acquisitions.  Here  is 
the  problem.  As  I  said  before,  severe 
shortfalls  will  occur  even  if  all  of  the 
funding  required  could  be  allocated 
and  all  the  programs  remain  on  sched- 
ule. Debilitating  shortfalls  will  occur  if 
we  don't  address  this  crisis  today. 

We  are  being  asked  in  this  year's 
Pentagon  budget  to  throw  away  a  re- 
medial option  in  the  category  of  fight- 
er airplanes  which  will  be  key  to  stem- 
ming the  devastating  effects  of  the 
naval  aircraft  crisis.  If  new  production 
of  the  F-14D  Tomcat  is  not  funded 
this  year,  the  factory  will  l)e  closed 
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and  dismantled.  Then,  if  the  replace- 
ment airplane,  the  Navy  version  of  the 
Air  Force  advanced  tactical  fighter 
[N-ATP]  is  delayed  due  to  technical 
problems  or  is  unaffordable  at  the 
time,  no  options  will  remain  to  make 
up  the  shortfall. 

The  CRS  report  gives  us  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
naval  aviation  crisis— and  it  is  a  crisis— 
and  make  no  mistake  about  It.  both 
are  going  to  occur.  We  have  not 
brought  in  a  new  advanced  weapon 
system  of  this  magnitude,  of  this  type. 
ever.  Who  is  going  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  do  it  now?  It  is  simply  not 
going  to  take  place.  So  that  we  are 
going  to  have  development  delays  as  a 
result  of  technological  and  production 
problems.  And  then  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  having  to 
stretch  out  the  production  because  we 
simply  do  not  have  enough  money. 
Then  we  will  have  no  option  to  make 
up  the  shortfall. 

Mr.  President,  my  last  chart  shows 
the  consequences  of  as  little  as  a  3- 
year  slip  on  the  N-ATP  program.  With 
the  retirement  of  older  F-14's  and  we 
are  talking  about  the  Navy's  program 
of  remanufacturing.  That  Is  part  of 
this.  It  is  part  of  their  program.  We 
lose.  We'll  have  a  53-percent  shortage 
in  fleet  defense  fighters  that  will  occur. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Navy  will 
not  be  able  to  protect  their  carrier  bat- 
tle groups  or  project  offensive  power 
when  necessary. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  make 
these  figures  up.  They  come  from 
CRS.  We  are  not  projecting  an  unrea- 
sonable delay  in  terms  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  airplane  that  is  supposed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  P- 14.  So  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  heed  this  warning.  I 
have  no  illusions.  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  this  as  an  amendment 
to  this  floor. 

I  say  this  is  not  the  kind  of  situation 
that  we  should  make  a  life  and  death 
struggle  to  defeat  the  P-14.  but  rather, 
I  would  hope  that  when  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  has 
put  back  the  12  F-14D's  into  their 
mark,  that  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees would  look  at  the  fact*,  and  the 
facts  are  such  that  the  Senate  should 
recede  to  the  House  and  not  make  this 
a  political  test  of  wills,  as  It  relates  to 
the  Secretary's  mark  or  numbers. 

I  think  that  within  the  mark  that  we 
can  achieve,  without  busting  the 
budget,  the  objective  of  seeing  to  it 
that  we  preserve  that  mark  and  yet 
seeing  to  it  that  we  do  the  right  thing, 
not  just  on  a  parochial  basis,  because 
Grumman  is  the  manufacturer,  but 
because  the  facts  illustrate  very  clear- 
ly that  we  wlU  be  jeopardizing  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  Nation.  We  will 
be  jeopardizing  the  security  of  the 
fleet  and  that  we  save  a  penny  today, 
and  the  consequences  tomorrow  will 
be  devastating  and  much  more  costly 
to  the  taxpayer. 


I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that 
the  people  in  the  Pentagon,  even  at 
this  time— and  I  have  not  attempted  to 
be  confrontational  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense— came  in  at  the  last 
minute,  and  they  had  a  tough  job.  and 
they  had  to  get  the  budget  down;  but. 
by  God,  wake  up.  Mr.  Secretary,  take  a 
look  at  the  facts,  look  at  the  problems 
we  are  going  to  have.  If  you  are 
buying  1  year— you  might  buy  1  or  2 
years,  yes,  you  can  save  $300  million- 
plus,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  going  to 
cost  billions  of  dollars  more,  and  that 
will  leave  the  fleet  in  a  vulnerable  situ- 
ation. It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

So  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  Senate 
conferees  would  recede  to  the  House's 
position,  which  I  believe  makes  much 
more  sense  in  terms  of  protecting  the 
integrity  of  the  budget  process  and, 
more  important,  in  terms  of  seeing  to 
it  that  we  meet  our  national  security 
needs  and  Interests,  and  base  them  In 
the  fact  of  reality  and  not  in  the  face 
of  dreams,  in  the  face  of  some  plane 
that  is  going  to  be  developed  at  some 
cost  that  we  do  not  even  know  about 
that  will  take  the  place  of  the  F-14 
sometime  in  the  future.  That  is  not 
good  and  adequate,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  suffice  to  meet  our  country's 
objectives. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  perfecting 
amendment  on  B-2  funding  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  also 
want  to  applaud  Senator  Ndnn.  Sena- 
tor Warner  and  the  distingruished 
chairman  of  the  Strategic  Forces  and 
Nuclear  Deterrence  Subcommittee,  my 
friend.  Senator  Exon  for  shepherding 
the  B-2  program  through  the  authori- 
zation process.  Without  their  able 
leadership,  the  B-2  bomber  program 
would  not  be  under  consideration  on 
the  floor  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
B-2  bomber  program.  I  first,  and  fore- 
most, see  it  as  an  extremely  important 
program  in  the  strategic  nuclear  triad, 
on  whcih  our  Nation  has  relied  on  to 
deter  the  Soviets  for  over  30  years. 
The  bomber  force  is  the  most  acciirate 
leg  of  the  triad  and  provides  maTimiiTn 
capability  against  the  entire  range  of 
non-time-urgent  targets  while  offering 
operational  and  employment  flexibil- 
ity unmatched  by  other  legs  of  the 
triad.  The  B-2  capabilities  are  un- 
matched by  any  other  bomber  in  the 
world.  Its  penetrating  capability,  due 
to  its  revolutionary  low  observable 
technology.  wiU  serve  our  Nation  well 
into  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  the 
B-2  argue  that  it  is  too  expensive.  I 
agree  that  the  $500  million  cost  per 
aircraft  is  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
one  aircraft.  However,  I  would  like  to 
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point  out  the  following  cost  compari- 
sons: the  B-2  is  only  20  percent  more 
than  the  Bl-B  in  flyaway  cost;  it  is 
cheaper  per  warhead  than  the  MX;  it 
costs  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  budget 
than  the  B-52  did;  and,  the  MX  and 
small  ICBM  together  are  admost  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  B-2. 

Mr.  President,  the  justification  for 
the  B-2  does  not  rest  on  any  one 
factor.  The  B-2  is  necessary  for  deter- 
rence, its  penetration  mission,  to 
counter  the  Soviet  threat,  and  provided 
arms  control  stability.  These  four  fac- 
tors form  the  most  vital  reasons  for 
the  production  of  the  B-2. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  included  an  elaborate  set 
of  "Gates"  in  the  authorization  bill 
that  must  be  met  before  any  new  pro- 
duction money  can  be  obligated,  these 
gates  ensure  that  the  American  tax- 
payer will  get  the  capabilities  prom- 
ised by  the  B-2.  Delaying  production 
of  the  B-2  will  not  only  increase  the 
cost,  but  may  undermine  the  Presi- 
dents negotiating  position  in  START. 

Mr.  President,  the  manned  bomber 
programs,  especially  the  B-2.  are  key 
elements  of  strategic  modernization.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  the  B-2  program. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  1 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Mr.  Ncnn. 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
and  my  good  friend  from  Virginia  [Mr 
Warner]. 

I  t)elieve  this  is  a  cautious  and  pru- 
dent amendment  in  light  of  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  the  program,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  light  of  its  strategic 
importance  on  the  other. 

It  is  certainly  sound  policy  to  test 
before  buy.  The  B-2  represents  an  im- 
portant leap  forward  in  technology. 
The  stealth  is  needed  not  only  for  its 
deterrent  value  and  technological 
promise  but  also  for  the  leverage  it 
provides  at  arms  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  Beyond  these  p>oints,  there  is 
no  credible  alternative  to  the  B-2  at 
this  time.  The  fencing  of  these  funds 
and  the  additional  checks  and  bal- 
ances including  the  various  reviews 
and  certifications  required  are  all  part 
of  how  DOD  should  conduct  its  busi- 
ness as  a  matter  of  routine  on  all  its 
programs.  The  bottom  line  is  we  will 
not  move  into  full  production  unless 
and  until  we  are  assured  of  a  proven 
conunodity  on  such  an  expensive 
albeit  vital  program. 

Speaking  of  expense,  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  has  trimmed  $300  mil- 
lion from  the  program  for  the  coming 
year.  The  $70  billion  price  tag  on  this 
program  is  truly  shocking.  Twenty-two 
billion  dollars  of  this  has  been  for 
stealth  technology  R&D  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  my  intention,  though,  as  it 
has  always  been,  to  seek  ways  to 
shrink  the  costs  of  this  program  and 


any  other  one,  especially  one  with  a 
$70  billion  price  tag. 

The  committee  has  protected  its  op- 
tions for  the  future  with  regard  to  the 
B-2.  The  cost  is  great,  but  so  is  the 
need.  In  the  year  ahead,  under  this 
legislation.  Congress  can  work  to  trim 
more  costs  and  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program.  For  these  rea- 
sons. Mr.  President.  I  support  the  com- 
mittees  amendment  on  the  B-2. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  debating  the  B-2  Stealth 
bomber.  During  the  late  1970's.  as  a 
member  of  the  Carter  administration. 
I  supported  the  B-2  bomber.  At  that 
time,  President  Carter  recommended 
that  we  proceed  with  B-2  as  an  ad- 
vanced technology  replacement  for 
the  manned  bomt)er  leg  of  the  strate- 
gic triad  in  lieu  of  the  B-1.  To  fill  in 
the  bomber  capability  "gap"  between 
the  continued  use  of  existing  B-52s 
and  the  future  development  of  the  B-2 
Stealth  technology,  the  Carter  admin- 
istration accelerated  the  development 
and  deployment  of  air-launched  cruise 
missiles. 

Unfortunately,  we  did  not  follow 
President  Carter's  recommendation 
and  so  today  we  find  ourselves  facing  a 
decision  on  beginning  production  of  an 
enormously  expensive  weapon  system, 
the  B-2.  while  we  are  still  trying  to  fix 
the  problems  with  the  B-1.  We  should 
not  have  built  the  B-1.  but  the  Reagan 
administration  did.  Because  we  have 
already  invested  so  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  B-1  and  because  of  the 
problems  with  that  program,  there  is  a 
special  burden  facing  the  B-2  and 
there  should  be. 

We  need  to  know  exactly  what  role 
the  B-2  is  to  play  in  our  long-term 
strategic  planning.  We  need  to  know 
that,  unlike  the  B-1.  the  B-2  will  per- 
form as  advertised.  We  need  to  know 
how  many  aircraft  are  needed  and 
what  they  will  cost.  We  need  to  know 
that  the  program  is  going  to  be  man- 
aged in  an  accountable,  scandal-free, 
cost-effective  way. 

I  do  not  belive  that  we  have  the  an- 
swers to  those  questions  today.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
proposed  a  series  of  tests  or  hurdles 
that  the  B-2  program  must  pass 
before  procurement  can  begin.  The 
committee's  proposal  is  obviously  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  reflects 
the  sort  of  healthy  skepticism  that  the 
Congress  should  have  given  our  previ- 
ous experience  with  the  B-1.  given  the 
revolutionary  technology  employed  in 
the  B-2.  given  the  dramatic  changes  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  and 
given  the  high  cost  of  this  weapons 
system. 

I  intend  to  support  the  committee's 
proposal  to  'fence'"  the  B-2  procure- 
ment by  requiring  additional  testing 
before  procurement  can  proceed.  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  that  the  "fences" 
are  high  enough.  As  our  colleague 
Senator  Glenn  has  argued,  the  devel- 


opment testing  of  any  new  aircraft  Is  a 
complex,  but  necessary  process.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  by  Senator 
Glenn,  to  the  committee  amendment, 
to  strengthen  the  testing  restrictions 
and  make  them  more  rigorous.  The  ad- 
vanced technology  employed  in  the  B- 
2  and  the  unique  capability  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defenses  it  is  expected 
to  possess  argues  for  extensive  testing 
before  procurement  proceeds. 

I  remain  unconvinced  by  the  Penta- 
gon's arguments  that  this  additional 
testing  will  only  add  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  cost  of  this  aircraft  with  no 
benefit.  Under  the  Air  Force  assump- 
tions, even  the  testing  provisions 
added  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee could  Increase  costs  by  $2.5  billion 
to  $4.2  billion.  We  need  only  look  at 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  the  Air 
Force  proposes  to  spend  on  trying  to 
bring  to  B-1  to  a  level  that  still  will 
not  meet  its  intended  capability  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
from  more  complete  testing. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  pro- 
visions do  not  deal  with  the  uncertain- 
ty over  mission  for  the  B-2  and  its  role 
in  U.S.  strategic  planning  especially 
now  that  the  Air  Force  has  admitted 
that  the  United  States  does  not  have 
the  technology  to  find  relocatable  tar- 
gets. I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  agreed  to  Senator  Kennedy's 
amendment  to  require  an  evaluation 
of  alternative  strategic  roles  and  nu- 
merical requirements  for  the  B-2. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
my  support  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  amendment  is  not  an  open- 
ended  commitment  to  full  procure- 
ment of  the  B-2.  I  intend  to  follow  the 
testing  program  carefully  and  to 
review  its  outcome.  I  also  intend  to 
review  the  question  of  the  B-2  mission 
and  strategic  role.  My  vote  on  this 
issue  should  not  be  taken  as  an  en- 
dorsement for  the  proposed  132  air- 
craft procurement  or  for  any  number 
of  aircraft  other  than  those  provided 
in  this  bill  and  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions it  contains. 

One  of  the  strategic  arguments  for  a 
manned  bomber  is  that  it  can  be  re- 
called to  its  base  unlike  ballistic  mis- 
siles. If  the  B-2  cannot  pass  the  test- 
ing and  strategic  requirements  hur- 
dles, there  should  be  no  question  that 
this  Senator  stands  ready  to  recall  the 
B-2  program. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  Nunn- 
Wamer-Glenn  amendment  on  the  B-2 
program.  This  measure  establishes  a 
number  of  criteria  the  project  must 
meet  before  funding  may  continue.  I 
voted  for  the  amendment  reluctantly 
and  do  not  want  this  to  be  an  indica- 
tion that  I  support  the  B-2. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  the 
B-2  and  we  don't  need  It.  Anyone  who 
looks  over  the  extravagant  funding  re- 
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quests  of  this  program  for  the  next  5 
years  knows  that  Congress  cannot  sup- 
port these  unrealistic  figures.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  al- 
ready raided  the  B-2  budget  for  other 
projects  to  the  tune  of  $800  million 
this  year.  As  we  fund  this  bomber  at 
more  realistic  levels,  the  imit  cost  of 
this  plane  will  only  skyrocket  toward 
$1  billion  per  copy. 

Growing  B-2  costs  wUl  compound 
another  problem  facing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense— outyear  funding,  I 
also  have  serious  questions  about 
spending  $70  biUion  on  a  new  strategic 
bomber  when  the  U.S.  taxpayers  just 
spent  over  $25  billion  for  the  B-1 
bomber.  That  plane  is  not  yet  fully 
operational, 

Mr.  President,  the  B-2  should  be 
killed  but  I  voted  for  this  amendment 
reluctantly  since  it  did  provide  the 
only  limitation  this  year  for  future 
production. 

Mr,  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider the  Issue  of  the  B-2.  there  are  a 
number  of  different  arguments  we 
have  to  address.  The  issue  directly 
before  us  relates  to  efficiency  and  pru- 
dence: What  is  the  most  economical 
way  to  assure  that  B-2  i}erforms  as  ad- 
vertised before  we  invest  a  small  for- 
tune in  buying  the  plane? 

That  is  an  important  issue  and  I 
want  to  address  it.  But  I  also  want  to 
look  at  some  larger  strategic  questions 
about  the  nature  of  the  B-2  program 
and  where  we  are  going  in  our  strate- 
gic doctrine. 

In  terms  of  procurement  strategy,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  have  worked  out  an 
agreement  which  essentially  does  two 
things.  First,  it  reduces  by  at  least 
$300  million  the  funding  for  the  B-2 
requested  by  the  administration.  I 
think  that  is  significant  in  and  of 
itself.  But  second,  it  sets  up  tough 
testing  requirements  which  the  B-2 
must  pass  before  any  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized here  can  be  released  and  low 
rate  initial  procurement  can  begin. 
The  net  result  is  that  we  are  authoriz- 
ing fimds  for  the  prociu^ment  of 
three  B-2's  but  we  will  not  actually  re- 
lease those  funds  imtil  and  unless  the 
B-2  passes  a  number  of  milestone 
tests. 

Under  the  compromise  before  us, 
that  testing  will  go  well  beyond  the 
committee's  original  emphasis  on  air- 
worthiness— that  is,  the  commonsense 
conclusion  that  we  won't  begin  bujring 
planes  untO  we  know  they  fly.  That  is 
a  good  thing,  but  we  aren't  spending 
well  over  half  a  billion  dollars  because 
the  B-2  can  fly.  We  are  spending  that 
much  money  because  of  the  "stealthy" 
nature  of  the  plane— its  ability  to 
avoid  detection  and  penetrate  Soviet 
air  space.  But  the  committee  did  not 
originally  require  proof  of  "Stealth 
Success"  before  procurement.  A  full  25 
percent  of  the  authorized  funds  could 


have  been  spent  under  the  commit- 
tee's initial  approach  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  reix)rted  on  the  re- 
sults of  low-observable  testing.  Indeed, 
as  Senator  Glenn  points  out  in  his 
"Additional  Views,"  the  problem  with 
the  committee  approach  is  that  it  "is 
still  success  oriented  and  stiU  requires 
excessive  concurrency  between  the  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  production 
phases." 

In  my  view,  the  Glenn  amendment, 
which  the  committee  has  now  agreed 
to  accept,  simply  makes  good  sense 
from  a  management  perspective  be- 
cause it  requires  some  testing  of  the 
stealth  characteristics  of  the  B-2. 
Under  the  approach  now  before  us,  we 
will  have  to  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  B-2  is  as  radar  invisible 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be  before  we  buy  it. 
The  problems  we  have  experienced 
with  the  B-1,  where  we  are  still  paying 
for  electronic  countermeasure  fixes, 
demonstrates  the  problems  and  the 
expenses  created  by  excessive  concur- 
rency—a willingness  to  begin  procure- 
ment of  weapons  systems  while  we  are 
still  testing  them  to  see  if  they  work. 
And  the  B-1  is  not  the  only  program 
with  problems.  The  committee  report 
expresses  concern  about  problems  cre- 
ated by  excessive  concurrency  in  the 
C-17  program.  And  we  have,  unfortu- 
nately, aU  too  many  examples  of  cost 
growth  and  production  delays  caused 
by  weapons  systems  which  were  t)eing 
produced  before  we  were  sure  that 
they  worked  as  advertised. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Glenn 
amendment.  I  think  the  prociu-ement 
problem  of  concurrency  is  reasonably 
well  resolved.  I  would  have  rather  seen 
procurement  delayed  until  at  least 
fiscal  year  1991  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  initially  proposed,  but  in  the  give 
and  take  of  the  political  process,  this 
compromise  is  as  good  as  we  can  get 
and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

But  the  issue  goes  well  beyond  the 
question  of  how  well  the  B-2  works. 
While  I  am  willing  to  support  contin- 
ued testing  of  the  B-2,  there  are  a 
number  of  questions  I  believe  we  must 
address  before  we  commit  to  the  132 
planes  the  administration  is  seeking. 
Let  me  describe  a  few  of  my  concerns. 
First,  we  have  to  figure  out  why  in 
the  world  we  have  a  request  for  132 
planes.  As  far  as  I  can  determine,  that 
number  is  not  based  on  an  overall 
strategy.  If  we  decide  that  the  B-2 
makes  sense,  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  figure  out  how  many 
B-2's  we  need  to  maximize  our  strate- 
gic goals.  I  think  we  can  get  by  with  a 
lot  less  than  132.  So  I  was  certainly  de- 
lighted that  the  committee  accepted 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Kennedy 
which  calls  for  a  detailed  study  of  the 
need  for  the  full  132  B-2  fleet  and  the 
impact  of  lower  total  procurement  of 
these  planes.  I  believe  that  such  a 
study  can  make  a  contribution  to  help- 
ing us  shape  a  more  coherent  national 
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defense  strategy.  For  example,  when 
we  debated  the  MX  missile  we  focused 
on  the  question  of  whether  we  ought 
to  have  50  or  100;  but  we  virtually  ig- 
nored the  issue  of  why  we  wanted  any 
of  them  at  all.  We  learned,  I  hope,  a 
painful  lesson  from  that  continuing 
disaster:  that  specific  decisions  about 
weapon  systems  cannot  be  made  out- 
side the  context  of  military  and  diplo- 
matic strategy.  I  hope  we  will  apply 
that  lesson  to  the  B-2. 

Second,  I  have  some  problems  with 
the  cost  of  this  program— well  over  a 
half  a  billion  a  copy  if  you  coimt  the 
R&D  costs  or  a  more  modest  quarter 
of  a  billion  if  you  just  look  at  cost  to 
produce  the  plane  and  ignore  the  in- 
vestment which  made  production  pos- 
sible. Either  way,  building  a  fleet  of 
132  B-2's  is  going  to  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money.  We  are  going  to  be  paying 
$8  billion  a  year  well  into  the  next 
century  to  complete  the  B-2  buy. 

Now  some  may  argue  that  the  cost  is 
irrelevant.  If  we  need  the  plane  for 
our  national  security,  we  ought  to  buy 
it.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  things  we 
need— in  both  our  defense  and  our  do- 
mestic programs— which  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  buy.  Given  the  reality 
of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings,  given 
our  need  to  reduce  the  deficit,  we  can't 
look  at  the  need  for  any  weapons 
system  or  any  domestic  program  in 
isolation.  We  have  a  fixed  amount 
that  we  can  spend  and  we  have  to  look 
at  the  comparative  value  that  a  given 
system  gives  us.  I  think  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Pentagon 
accepted  that  approach  when  they 
called  for  terminating  a  number  of 
programs.  Those  programs  were 
useful— but  we  couldn't  afford  them. 
The  same  test  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  B-2. 

Clearly  there  are  some  people  who 
believe  that  the  B-2  passes  the  "must 
have  it"  test.  And  certainly  bombers 
do   have   some   very   real   advantages 
both  in  terms  of  increased  deterrence 
and  increased  crisis  stability.  But  the 
B-2  is  billed  as  more  than  a  bomber— it 
is  being  sold,  and  its  price  is  being  jus- 
tified,   because    it    is    a    penetrating 
bomber  which  can  get  past  Soviet  air 
defenses  and  hit  mobUe  targets  deep 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  on  July  23.  1989, 
"Ctlop   Air   Force   officials   testifying 
before    the    House    Armed    Services 
Committee  conceded  their  expensive 
bomber  probably  would  never  be  used 
in  its  primary  role  of  evading  air  de- 
fenses  and   darting   into   the   Soviet 
Union  after  a  nuclear  attack  because  it 
would   not   have   time   to   make   the 
cross-continental    flight."    The    Post 
goes  on  to  report  that  even  the  Air 
Force  minimizes  the  role  of  the  B-2  in 
taking  out  mobile  missiles.  "Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Larry  D.  Welch 
told  a  House  committee  this  month 
that  finding  and  attacking  mobile  tar- 
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gets  'has  never  been  the  basic  mission 
of  the  [B-2]  plane.' "  And.  of  course, 
we  have  no  evidence  yet  to  demon- 
strate that  the  stealthy  characteristics 
of  the  B-2  will  allow  it  to  evade  Soviet 
radar.  And  even  if  it  evades  the  radar 
they  have  now,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Soviets  can't  develop 
technological  fixes  which  will  once 
again  make  our  bomber  force  visible 
and  viilnerable. 

There  are,  in  short,  some  real  prob- 
lems with  the  ability  of  the  B-2  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
nuclear  strategy. 

Those  problems,  however,  cannot  be 
totally  resolved  even  if  the  B-2  per- 
forms as  we  hope  it  will.  The  real 
problem  is  that  there  are  still  real 
questions  about  just  what  our  nuclear 
strategy  is.  And  that,  Mr.  President,  is 
perhaps  the  most  troubling  thing 
about  the  debate  we  are  having  on 
these  amendments  and  this  bill. 

We  are  involved  in  negotiations  to 
cut  nuclear  weapons  by  50  percent,  a 
goal  which  was  established  by  former 
President  Reagan  and  embraced  by 
President  Bush.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  asked  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  a  nuclear  bomber,  billions  on 
the  rail  garrison  MX  missile,  billions 
on  the  Midgetman  missile,  billions 
more  on  star  wars.  What  is  going  on 
here?  Is  the  purpose  of  arms  control 
to  control  arms  or  to  justify  building 
new  ones?  Is  no  one  paying  attention 
to  the  real  possibilities  of  turning  the 
arms  race  around? 

We  are  now  told  that  the  only  way 
to  get  START  is  to  give  the  Air  Force 
the  B-2.  Without  a  penetrating 
bomber,  the  Joint  Chiefs  now  tell  us. 
they  can  not  support  a  START  agree- 
ment. Would  they  support  START  if 
it  was  signed  before  the  B-2  demon- 
strated that  its  stealthy  characteristics 
made  it  capable  of  evading  Soviet  air 
defense?  Would  they  want  to  with- 
draw from  a  START  agreement,  if. 
after  the  B-2  was  built,  the  Soviets  im- 
proved their  air  defenses  and  prevent- 
ed the  bomber  from  penetrating 
Soviet  airspace? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  get  our 
house  in  order.  Before  we  make  deci- 
sions about  multibillion  dollar  pro- 
grams like  the  B-2.  we  ought  to  have  a 
better  sense  of  how  that  program  re- 
lates to  our  arms  control  goals. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point,  Mr. 
President.  We  are  supposed  to  be  oper- 
ating within  a  deficit  reduction/ 
budget  sununit  agreement  which  com- 
mitted us  to  spend  roughly  $300  bil 
lion  on  defense  this  year.  If  we  reduce 
funding  for  the  B-2,  we  are  not  going 
to  reduce  funding  for  defense— the 
money  we  save  on  the  B-2,  under  the 
terms  of  the  budget  agreement,  has  to 
be  spent  on  other  defense  programs. 
As  a  result.  I  do  not  have  the  option  of 
spending  this  money  on  domestic  pro- 
grams or  using  it  to  reduce  the  debt. 
No  matter  how  much  we  cut  from  the 


B-2  program,  all  of  the  savings  have  to 
be  spent  on  defense  programs.  The 
Congress  has  already  decided  to  spend 
$300  billion  on  defense.  All  we  can  do 
is  make  sure  we  spend  it  wisely. 

In  that  context.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  to  do  more  than  ask  questions 
about  the  value  of  the  B-2:  we  also 
have  to  ask  about  the  comparative 
value  which  would  be  realized  by 
spending  these  dollars  on  conventional 
capabilities.  Given  the  out  year  com- 
mitments we  are  making  to  the  strate- 
gic systems  we  are  endorsing  in  this 
bill.  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic and  budget  implications  of  this 
bill  very  carefully.  I  don't  think  we 
have  done  that  yet. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  resolved  the 
immediate  issue:  We  will  take  the  time 
we  need  to  make  sure  that  the  B-2 
bomber  does  what  it  is  supposed  to  do 
before  we  buy  it.  But  the  long-term 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
make  decisions  about  specific  strategic 
systems  in  isolation  or  as  part  of  an 
overall  strategy.  But  it  is  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  this.  Mr.  President. 
The  wrong  way.  This  is  our  national 
security  we  are  talking  about  and  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  better  than  this. 
I  hope  that  the  approach  we  have 
taken  in  this  legislation  toward  the  B- 
2— reducing  spending  in  this  year,  re- 
stricting procurement  until  further 
testing  is  completed  and  requiring  a 
detailed  study  of  the  implications  of 
fielding  less  than  the  132  planes— will 
contribute  to  developing  an  overall 
strategy  before  we  make  a  commit- 
ment to  irrational  spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  inquire.  What  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  be 
proud  of  in  presenting  this  year's  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  far  more  free  of  micromanage- 
ment  and  damaging  amendments  than 
in  past  years.  Our  act  responds  to 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Che- 
ney's concern  with  the  budget  deficit 
and  the  need  to  keep  tight  limits  on 
Federal  spending.  It  is  free  of  the  kind 
of  destructive  arms  control  amend- 
ments that  impede  the  President's  ef- 
forts and  has  been  a  major  impedi- 
ment in  the  past,  but  it  has  strong  pro- 
visions that  reflect  both  the  commit- 
tee's interest  in  making  every  effort 
possible  to  reach  meaningful  arms 
control  agreements  and  to  ensure  that 


such  agreements  really  do  reduce  the 
risk  and  cost  of  war. 

There  are  many  detailed  provisions 
we  can  be  proud  of  that  represent  the 
result  of  a  dialog  with  the  administra- 
tion, rather  than  arbitrary  microman- 
agement.  The  act  contains  many  provi- 
sions that  wiU' strengthen  our  conven- 
tional capabilities.  It  represents  the 
committee's  deep  concern  with  the 
need  for  adequate  levels  of  munitions 
and  to  avoid  creating  a  hollow  force 
structure  by  underfunding  such  sup- 
plies. 

The  act  funds  the  naval  and  power 
projection  forces  we  need,  while  ex- 
pressing the  proper  concern  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  msinage  and  modern- 
ize these  forces  as  effectively  as  possi- 
ble. The  act  does  not  reflect  the  kind 
of  damaging  debate  over  the  carrier 
we  have  had  in  previous  years,  but  it 
does  require  better  reporting  on  the 
nature  and  cost  of  modernizing  our 
carrier  forces. 

The  act  reflects  our  growing  concern 
with  the  lack  of  adequate  efforts  by 
the  services  to  develop  cost-effective 
force  modernization  plans  that  can  be 
implemented  within  current  resource 
constraints.  For  example,  it  requires  a 
comprehensive  long  term  naval  avia- 
tion plan  and  the  Army  to  develop  a 
realistic  long-term  plan  for  improving 
our  armor  and  antiarmor  capabilities. 

This  legislation  clearly  reflects  the 
committee's  concern  with  manpower 
and  readiness.  There  are  strong  provi- 
sions to  ensure  we  retain  key  skills 
such  as  pilots.  There  are  provisions 
that  send  a  clear  message  to  the  Na- 
tion's budgeteers  that  they  cannot  bal- 
ance the  national  budget  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fair  pay  for  our  servicemen, 
or  by  hacking  away  at  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances and  flight  pay. 

There  also  are  provisions  that  reiter- 
ate the  committee's  concern  with  the 
lack  of  any  integrated  readiness  re- 
porting system  for  any  service  that 
links  key  factors  like  Active  and  Re- 
serve readiness,  sustainability.  and  sea 
and  air  lift. 

The  act  reflects  our  concern  with 
the  fact  that  we  risk  creating  a  hollow 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  structure 
because  we  do  not  have  a  cohesive  con- 
cept for  ensuring  the  overall  readiness 
and  balance  of  these  forces.  It  reflects 
our  concern  that  we  have  no  real 
world  capability  to  meet  our  commit- 
ment to  provide  10  divisions  to  NATO 
in  10  days,  and  do  not  even  really 
know  the  extent  of  the  problems  that 
have  created  a  "hollow  commitment" 
in  the  late  I980's  that  is  as  dangerous 
as  the  "hollow  forces"  of  the  1970's. 

THE  NEED  FOR  STRATEGY 

Having  said  this,  however.  I  have  to 
note  that  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  also  reflects  the  same  basic  limita- 
tions that  are  present  In  the  fiscal 
years  1990-91  budget  submission,  and 
in  the  documentation  supporting  this 


budget.  Many  of  these  problems  are 
the  result  of  the  delays  that  are  inevi- 
table in  forming  a  new  adminstration. 
and  of  the  much  more  avoidable 
delays  that  resulted  from  this  body's 
failure  to  confirm  Senator  Tower. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
this  year's  Defense  Authorization  Act 
is  simply  an  effort  to  fit  our  present 
forces,  and  existing  roles  and  missions, 
to  a  lower  level  of  resources. 

This  year's  Defense  Authorization 
Act  does  not  respond  to  the  changing 
politico-military  conditions  that  are 
forcing  us  to  restructure  our  strategic 
posture.  It  also  does  not  really  respond 
to  the  budget  problems  we  face.  It  is 
based  on  assumptions  about  future  re- 
source levels  that  are  unquestionably 
too  high  unless  we  see  sudden  changes 
in  the  threats  we  face  and  persuade 
the  American  people  that  we  are 
making  more  effective  use  of  their  tax 
dollars.  It  assumes  outyear  increases 
in  real  defense  spending  that  are  now 
very  unlikely  to  occur.  It  makes  unre- 
alistic assumptions  about  the  rise  in 
weapons  costs  and  inflation,  and  it 
does  not  touch  upon  the  longer  term 
problem  of  how  to  fund  the  advanced 
technology  the  Department  of  De- 
fense now  plans  to  deploy  in  the  mid 
and  late  1990's. 

The  Defense  Authorization  Act  also 
reflects  critical  problems  in  the  way 
the  defense  budget  is  submitted  to 
Congress.  It  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
budget  is  still  a  line  item  budget,  and 
does  not  show  the  Congress  what  is 
being  spent  on  given  roles  and  mis- 
sions. It  reflects  that  fact  that  the 
budget  is  submitted  without  a  support- 
ing net  assessment  that  provides  a 
clear  picture  of  the  changing  trends  in 
the  balance,  which  is  based  on  the 
spending  levels  in  the  budget,  and 
which  realistically  explains  the  trends 
in  United  States,  allied,  and  potential 
threat  forces,  and  the  risks  inherent  in 
the  current  level  of  funding,  it  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  budget  only  projects 
spending  for  2  years  and  does  not  pro- 
vide any  long-term  spending  and  pro- 
curement data  that  would  encourage 
the  Congress  to  maintain  a  stable  level 
of  spending  and  program  structure. 

It  is  clear  from  President  Bush's 
strategic  review  effort,  and  from  Sec- 
retary Cheney's  recent  report  on  ways 
to  improve  our  defense  budgeting  and 
procurement  efforts,  that  the  Bush 
administration  is  already  well  on  the 
way  to  coming  to  grips  with  those 
issues.  I  beUeve  the  Bush  administra- 
tion fully  understands  the  challenge 
this  Nation  faces  in  reshaping  its 
forces  to  deal  with  changing  strategic 
conditions  and  lower  resources,  and  I 
believe  that  next  year's  budget  sub- 
mission will  make  an  impressive  begin- 
ning in  addressing  these  issues. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  during 
our  coming  debate,  we  need  to  consid- 
er the  fact  that  we  have  a  budget  that 
is  in  many  ways  without  a  strategy.  I 
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also  believe  that  It  will  be  of  consider- 
able help  to  the  Bush  administration 
if  we  build  on  the  hearings  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  the  ranking  member,  held 
earlier  this  year  on  strategy  and  begin 
to  discuss  the  issues  involved. 

THE  IfEW  PRIORITY  FOR  MARITniE  STRATEGY 

Let  me  begin  by  addressing  maritime 
strategy.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  there 
is  nothing  new  about  maritime  strate- 
gy. We  won  our  Independence  largely 
because  the  Royal  Navy  could  not 
blockade  us  and  because  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French  Navy  at  Yorktown. 
Through  most  of  our  history  as  a 
nation,  we  depended  for  our  security 
on  the  combination  of  the  barriers 
posed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and 
our  own  and  friendly  fleets.  We  pre- 
vailed in  World  War  II  because  we 
could  project  power  to  Western 
Europe  and  because  we  had  the  mari- 
time power  to  dominate  the  Pacific. 

Maritime  strategy  has  changed 
greatly  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Maritime  strategy  now  includes  airlift 
as  well  as  sea  lift,  long-range  aircraft 
as  weU  as  ships,  and  a  wide  range  of 
power  projection  forces.  SSBN's  have 
replaced  the  battleship  as  the  primary 
strildng  arm  of  sea  power,  and  every 
major  aspect  of  seapower  is  now  an  ex- 
ercise in  combined  operations. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  only  been  able 
to  contain  an  expansionist  Soviet 
Union  because  we  have  been  able  to 
couple  air  power  and  land  forces  to 
the  ability  to  dominate  the  sea.  From 
the  Korean  war  to  our  recent  inter- 
vention in  the  gulf,  we  have  found 
that  a  maritime  strategy  is  essential  in 
dealing  with  the  host  of  real-world 
military  contingencies  that  are  not  de- 
terred by  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

This  dependence  on  maritime  strate- 
gy seems  nearly  certain  to  increase 
duj-ing  the  coming  decades.  Regardless 
of  the  timing  and  nature  of  any 
START  agreement,  strategic  nuclear 
deterrence  is  now  far  more  stable  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past  and  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  is  far  smaUer.  We  still 
need  a  strong  nuclear  deterrent  and 
our  post-START  force  posture  must 
have  the  strength  and  survivability  to 
ensure  that  the  risk  of  war,  or  any  test 
of  our  nuclear  will,  remains  minimal. 
Nuclear  forces  will  not,  however,  be 
the  driving  tlirust  behind  our  defenses 
or  a  practical  instrument  of  power  in 
dealing  with  the  many  contingencies 
where  we  must  use  limited  force  to 
deal  with  limited  problems. 

We  are  seeing  changes  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
are  likely  to  reduce  our  need  to  deploy 
forces  in  Europe.  With  luck,  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  moving 
toward  mutual  force  cuts  that  wUl 
lead  to  a  major  easing  of  the  tensions 
between  East  and  West,  to  significant 
withdrawals  in  the  United  States 
forces  we  must  maintain  in  Europe, 
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and  to  important  savings  in  the  money 
we  must  spend  on  technology  and 
equipment  tailored  to  European 
combat. 

In  fact,  our  priorities  in  spending  on 
forces  for  NATO  may  already  have 
changed  to  the  point  where  we  must 
concentrate  on  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing quality  and  quantity  of  our  forces 
in  Europe,  while  shifting  resources  to 
give  our  air  forces  the  long-range 
strike  capability  and  rapid  redeploy- 
ment capability  needed  to  react  to  any 
shift  In  the  relaxation  of  tension  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  to  give  our 
ground  forces  the  mix  of  sea  and  air- 
lift so  they  can  overcome  as  much  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  redeployment  capa- 
bility as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  we 
need  to  reconsider  how  our  future 
ground  forces  can  be  given  lighter 
equipment  that  is  more  deployable 
and  which  is  as  well  suited  for  contin- 
gencies outside  Europe  as  it  is  contin- 
gencies within  Europe. 

We  need  to  face  the  fact  that  we 
must  shift  from  a  nuclear  war  and  Eu- 
ropean oriented  strategy  to  a  force 
posture  focused  on  the  capability  to 
project  power  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  which  assigns  equal  or  greater 
power  to  dealing  with  crises  In  Asia, 
the  gulf,  and  the  developing  world.  We 
cannot  afford  to  waste  money  on 
forces  whose  priority  is  declining,  and 
underf und  the  forces  we  really  need. 


THE  CHAMGIMC  NATURE  OF  MARmifE  STRATEGY 

I  do  not  mean  in  saying  this  that  we 
must  necessarily  shift  resources  to  sea- 
power  in  the  conventional  sense.  Mari- 
time strategy  does  not  mean  buying  a 
600-ship  Navy— a  goal  that  was  never 
justified  by  any  supporting  strategic 
plan,  net  assessment,  or  clear  military 
rationale.  Maritime  strategy  means 
that  we  must  take  full  accoimt  of  our 
geographic  and  strategic  posture  as  a 
nation  whose  trade  and  defense  Is  de- 
pendent upon  access  to  both  of  the 
world's  major  oceans,  and  whose 
power  Is  largely  dependent  on  Its  abili- 
ty to  project  power  by  sea  and  air, 
rather  than  through  the  deployment 
of  massive  land  forces. 

My  concern  is  not  with  the  need  for 
600  ships,  it  Is  rather  with  obtaining 
the  assets  we  really  need  to  implement 
a  modem  maritime  strategy.  In  prac- 
tice, this  means: 

Maintaining  the  key  elements  of  the 
seapower  we  already  have  and  particu- 
larly the  carrier  forces  that  are  the 
key  to  our  power  projection  capabili- 
ties. 

Ensuring  that  we  do  not  let  an  ob- 
session with  stealth  and  high  technol- 
ogy make  our  combat  aircraft  so  ex- 
pensive that  they  cannot  actually  be 
used  In  power  projection  missions. 

Having  land  forces  that  are  combat 
ready  to  deal  with  low-level  contingen- 
cies anywhere  in  the  world. 

Restructuring  the  posture  of  our  Re- 
serve Forces  so  that  rather  than  pre- 
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pare  for  a  massive  war  in  Europe  that 
they  are  increasingly  unlikely  to  ever 
fight,  an** lack  the  lift  assets  and  bal- 
anced readiness  to  deploy  to,  they  can 
meet  the  special  purpose  needs  of 
global  power  projection. 

Changing  our  force  posture  in  Asia, 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  to  reflect  the 
changing  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary realities  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific by  seeking  added  offset  and  sup- 
port from  Japan,  finding  a  stable  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  we  now  face  in 
the  Philippines,  and  changing  our 
force  mix  in  Okinawa  and  South 
Korea. 

Restructuring  our  basing,  seapower. 
and  air  and  sea  lift  postures  so  that 
they  can  both  maintain  the  forward 
deployment  capabilities  we  need  and 
develop  the  readiness  and  lift  capabil- 
ity necessary  to  meet  our  needs. 

Seeking  the  overall  mix  of  commit- 
ments and  burdensharing  from  our 
allies  that  both  minimizes  the  cost  of 
this  new  force  posture  to  the  United 
States,  when  our  allies  can  afford  it 
and  our  forces  contribute  to  allied  de- 
fense, and  ensures  that  our  friends 
and  allies  continue  to  act  as  our  most 
effective  "force  multipliers." 

THE  PKOBLEMS  IW  OCR  CXJKKBTT  APPROACH  TO 
RXSOURCE  ALLOCATION 

We  will  address  some  of  these  strate- 
gic issues  in  the  burdensharing  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  fiscal 
year  1991  Defense  Authorization  Act 
which  I  have  worked  on  closely  with 
Senators  Nunm,  Warker.  and  Lfvin.  I 
believe  that  this  amendment  will  make 
a  vital  step  forward  in  redefining  our 
posture  toward  Europe  and  East  Asia. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other 
issues  which  clearly  deserve  attention 
during  the  coming  year. 

STRATEGIC  FORCES 

To  begin  with,  I  think  that  our  cur- 
rent debate  over  strategic  force  mod- 
ernization risks  allocating  a  great 
many  resources  in  the  wrong  place.  I 
do  not  believe  we  need  to  buy  two  new 
ICBM's.  particularly  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  serious  about  accepting  the 
United  States  position  that  would  ban 
all  mobile  missiles.  I  do  think  we 
should  proceed  with  the  rail  garrison 
basing  of  the  Peacekeeper  to  both  im- 
prove our  survivable  target  coverage 
and  as  a  hedge  against  the  need  for 
mobile  missiles.  The  small  ICBM.  how- 
ever, should  be  left  in  the  R&D  phase 
until  it  is  clear  that  we:  First,  really 
need  to  convert  to  a  mobile  ICBM 
force;  or  second,  need  a  replacement 
for  the  Minutenuin. 

More  Importantly,  I  am  not  persuad- 
ed that  we  have  really  thought  out  our 
requirement  for  the  B-2.  When  I  look 
for  strategy.  I  find  salesmanship,  and 
the  sales  pitch  seems  to  change  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  I  have  heard  it. 
First.  I  see  little  real  sign  that  we  have 
actively  negotiated  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  alter  the  draft  START  agreement 
and  find  ways  to  remove  the  need  for 
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so  expensive  a  capability.  Second,  the 
Air  Force  has  still  failed  to  make  con- 
vincing arguments  for  a  penetrating 
bomber  on  any  grounds  other  than 
START.  Third,  the  target  mix  the  Air 
Force  proposes  to  attack  seems  to 
change  periodically.  The  end  result 
seems  to  have  insufficient  marginal 
value  in  terms  of  deterrence,  war 
fighting,  and/or  damage  limiting. 

Equally  importantly,  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  we  have  really  tested  the 
risks  inherent  in  relying  on  stealth  in 
the  light  of  all  the  potential  advances 
in  low  observables  technology.  This  is 
a  vital  issue  which  not  only  affects  the 
B-2.  but  the  ATA.  ATF.  and  NATF. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are 
groups  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  are  supposed  to  have  ex- 
amined the  various  advances  in  low  ob- 
servable radar  at  very  sensitive  levels, 
but  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  great  bureaucratic 
pressures  not  to  find  a  reason  that 
might  threaten  the  development  and 
production  of  these  aircraft. 

I  believe  that  a  major  review  is 
needed  of  both  our  strategic  rationale 
for  the  B-2  and  of  our  dependence  on 
Stealth,  and  one  that  clearly  includes 
the  use  of  an  A  team  and  B  team  ap- 
proach. I  also  believe  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  issue  is  not  one  of  canceling 
the  B-2.  but  whether  we  really  need 
132  of  these  aircraft,  and  the  ATA. 
ATF.  and  NATF  in  their  current  form. 
Given  the  proper  review  of  our  op- 
tions, we  might  well  be  able  to  save 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  by  cutting 
the  B-2  fleet  and  modify  our  require- 
ments for  the  ATA.  ATF.  and  NATP- 
as  well  as  give  our  overall  force  pos- 
ture far  greater  capability. 

POWER  PROJECTION  FORCES 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  comprehen- 
sively reexamine  our  power  projection 
forces  to  determine  how  we  can  best 
strengthen  the  capabilities  of  the  Air 
Force,  Marine,  and  Army  units  that 
can  serve  our  future  military  needs.  I 
am  concerned  with  the  focus  on  ex- 
tremely expensive  future  combat 
fighters  and  attack  aircraft  costing 
well  in  excess  of  $70  million  each.  I  am 
concerned  at  the  lack  of  apparent  bal- 
ance In  our  plans  to  modernize  all  the 
capabilities  of  our  Marines  and  with 
the  rushed  cancellation  of  the  V-22 
before  its  mission  impact  was  fully  ex- 
amined. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  creation  of 
light  divisions  in  the  U.S.  Army  whose 
equipment  and  contingency  value  may 
not  be  properly  tailored  for  the  in- 
creasingly more  capable  threats  in  de- 
veloping nations.  I  am  concerned  that 
key  systems  such  as  the  AH-64  are 
being  csmceled  without  any  replace- 
ment or  consideration  of  their  strate- 
gic value  in  being  able  to  self  deploy  to 
remote  areas.  I  am  concerned  that  we 
may  still  be  putting  money  into  tech- 
nologies   and    weapons    for    Central 


Europe  in  a  level  of  effort  that  may  no 
longer  be  justified. 

As  part  of  this  reexamination,  we 
also  need  to  take  a  very  hard  look  at 
USCENTCOM,  SOCOM.  and  the 
Marine  Corps.  These  forces  are  likely 
to  make  up  the  key  elements  of  much 
of  our  futufe  military  action.  US- 
CENTCOM. however.  Is  tied  to  South- 
west Asia,  when  it  may  need  a  much 
broader  power  projection  mission. 
SOCOM  needs  to  be  given  the  priority 
It  really  needs  In  future  contingency 
planning,  and  the  deployments  and 
strategic  lift  for  the  Marine  Corps 
may  well  need  to  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
changing  priorities  and  poltical  condi- 
tions. 

I  am  equally  concerned  with  our  fail- 
ure to  come  to  grips  with  the  full 
range  of  our  needs  for  carrier  forces 
and  naval  aviation.  This  year,  we  have 
dropped  a  carrier  from  our  force  struc- 
ture, and  have  taken  steps  to  cancel 
production  of  the  F-14,  A-6,  and  EA- 
6B.  without  any  real  examination  of 
the  changing  priorities  for  spending 
on  such  forces.  We  have  not  cut  any  of 
the  requirements  for  these  forces,  and 
we  may  actually  have  increased  them. 
Accordingly.  I  seriously  question 
whether  we  should  go  on  trying  to  re- 
adjust our  defense  spending  levels  by 
cutting  each  service  by  virtually  the 
same  percentage,  and  without  looking 
at  major  departures  from  the  present 
strategic  status  quo. 

I  am  certain  that  we  need  a  compre- 
hensive reexamination  of  our  force 
structure  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  creating  a 
hollow  mix  of  Active  suid  Reserve 
Forces  in  the  United  States  which 
have  dubious  contingency  priorities, 
which  lack  lift  and  overall  readiness, 
and  which  have  several  potential  war 
stoppers  in  terms  of  their  equipment 
and  balance. 

We  not  only  do  not  have  anything 
like  the  capabilities  In  the  United 
States  to  provide  NATO  with  10  divi- 
sions in  10  days,  we  almost  certainly 
do  not  need  all  those  capabilities.  We 
should  not  withdraw  our  Active  Forces 
in  Europe  until  we  negotiate  mutual 
force  reductions  with  the  U.S.S.R.. 
provided  that  our  allies  keep  up  their 
strength.  We  now.  however,  are  wast- 
ing resources  on  forces  for  Europe 
that  would  only  be  valuable  in  an  all 
out  war  in  which  we  had  months  and 
months  of  warning,  resources  that  can 
be  spent  much  more  wisely  on  forces 
for  other  roles  and  missions. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
men  and  women  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  are  used  properly 
and  get  the  readiness  and  trsdning 
they  deserve.  Their  dedication  needs 
to  be  rewarded  by  funding  a  balanced 
force  concept  that  will  give  them  the 
readiness  and  contingency  value  they 
need.  This  cannot  be  done  by  annual 
exercises  that  substitute  pork  for  pur- 
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pose,  and  give  the  Guard  and  Reserves 
equipment  and  funds  that  serve  the 
needs  of  manufacturers  and  special  in- 
terests, rather  than  the  Nation. 

We  also  need  to  take  a  realistic  look 
at  lift  and  sustainability.  Our  goals  for 
sea  and  airlift  date  back  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent world,  and  need  a  comprehen- 
sive reexamination.  The  Department 
of  Def  enae  also  requested  so  little  sus- 
tainabUity  this  year  that  it  was  clear 
that  it  was  preserving  force  structure 
at  the  cost  of  combat  capability.  We 
need  to  establish  sound  requirements 
for  major  munitions  or  spare  parts 
that  are  properly  funded. 

Finally,  we  need  to  look  at  trading 
money  out  of  our  defense  budget  and 
into  security  assistance.  The  last  thing 
we  need  In  the  middle  of  our  peace  ef- 
forts in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  con- 
tinuing crisis  in  Afghanistan,  is  to  cut 
aid  to  Egypt,  Israel,  and  Pakistan.  It  is 
all  too  clear,  however,  that  we  are  now 
so  short  of  foreign  aid  funds  that  we 
risk  creating  a  situation  where  we  may 
have  to  send  U.S.  troops  to  areas  in 
the  future  where  a  limited  amount  of 
immediate  aid  could  prevent  or  control 
the  problem.  We  need  to  rethink  secu- 
rity assistance  and  give  it  the  focus  it 
really  needs. 

LOOKntG  BETOin)  THE  STATUS  QDO 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  have  the  answers  to  all  the 
issues  I  have  raised,  or  that  the  kind 
of  strategic  rethinking  that  I  have 
called  for  will  be  easy.  I  recognize  that 
it  is  easier  to  stand  in  Congress  and 
call  for  changes  than  It  is  for  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  implement  them. 

In  concluding,  however,  I  want  to  re- 
iterate my  concern  that  we  must  look 
beyond  the  status  quo  exemplified  in 
the  way  that  both  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  have  dealt  with 
the  fiscal  year  1990  defense  budget. 
We  clearly  live  In  a  period  that  calls 
for  changes  in  our  force  posture  and 
strategy  and  we  are  not  ready  for  it. 
We  are  trying  to  preserve  yesterday's 
force  structure  and  equipment  without 
yesterday's  funding  and  without  a 
proper  regard  for  tomorrow's  needs. 

There  Is  little  we  can  do  to  change 
this  situation  this  year.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  we  need  a  very  different 
kind  of  budget  submission  In  fiscal 
year  1991.  and  one  which  buUds  on 
this  year's  strategic  review  to  examine 
the  issues  I  have  just  outlined.  We  not 
only  need  to  update  our  strategy,  we 
need  budget  submissions  that  reflect 
and  explain  that  strategy,  and  prove 
that  it  can  be  successfully  Implement- 
ed over  time  at  levels  of  resources  that 
we  can  really  afford. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  member  for  the  superb 
Job  of  leading  the  committee  through 
this  very  difficult  process.  We  have 
had  several  differences  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  think  we  have  overall 
reached  a  degree  of  unanimity  of  pur- 
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pose  and  understanding  and  percep- 
tion of  our  goals  for  this  Nation's  de- 
fense. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  for  that.  I 
also  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  efforts  In  this  very  important 
and  politically  volatile  burden-sharing 
issue  which  I  think  he.  along  with 
Senator  Warner  and  Senator  Leviw. 
has  taken  a  reasoned,  balanced,  and 
mature  approach  which  I  think  wiU 
serve  to  be  a  model  for  the  administra- 
tion and  others  who  are  rightfully 
deeply  concerned  about  this  issue.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
his  very  substantial  contribution  to 
our  committee  and  its  deliberations. 
He  has  made  a  lot  of  contributions 
through  his  service  as  ranking  minori- 
ty member  on  the  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee. He  has  been  very  instnmiental 
in  a  number  of  the  manpower  issues 
that  he  and  Senator  Glenn  have 
worked  on — the  aviation  bonus,  the 
medical  bonus,  the  pay  issue  which  is 
always  very  important.  He  has  also 
made  a  major  contribution  in  propos- 
ing the  Commission  on  National  Serv- 
ice, which  I  join  with  him  on  and  we 
now  have  as  a  part  of  this  bUl.  I  hope 
It  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate.  He 
has  also  made  a  major  contribution  in 
the  area  of  burden  sharing,  which  he 
just  alluded  to.  and  those  amendments 
will  be  discussed  later  this  week. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  contribution  to  our  committee 
and  having  someone  on  the  committee 
that  has  his  experience  and  back- 
ground as  a  person  out  In  the  field 
who  has  been  through  it.  and  been 
through  more  than  most  people  who 
ever  served  in  the  military,  is  indeed  a 
great  asset  to  our  committee.  We 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  amend- 
ments that  we  served  notice  on  early 
in  the  day  that  we  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss for  a  few  minutes  now.  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  controversial.  This 
first  amendment  relates  to  the  Nation- 
al Guard  and  Reserve  equipment  be- 
cause we  are  putting  substantial  addi- 
tional money  In  this  bill  for  that. 

I  think  every  Member  ought  to  be 
conscious  of  It.  We  will  be  proposing 
an  amendment  on  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve,  and  again  this  amend- 
ment does  not  exceed  the  budget  be- 
cause we  have  provided  room  for  it  in 
our  overall  markup. 

We  also  have  an  amendment  that  is 
basic  to  the  military  relating  to  en- 
hancing the  ability  of  oiu-  foot  soldiers 
In  the  Infantry  and  Marine  Corps  in 
terms  of  their  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  I  talked  about  this,  and  now 
that  he  is  on  the  floor,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
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ments  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  Senator  Warner  and  I  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  two  amendments,  and 
that  no  amendments  be  in  order  to 
these  two  amendments  unless  they  are 
relevant  and  germane  to  the  underly- 
ing amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

amehsmkht  no.  400 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  funds  for  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  the 
first  amendment  to  the  desk.  This  is 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
amendment.  This  is  on  behalf  of  my- 
self. Mr.  Warner,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  indi- 
vidually. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuhh]. 
for  himself,  hit.  Warkkr.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Levim.  Mr.  Keithedt.  Mr.  Bingamam.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Glekh.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr.  Thttrmord,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Lott.  and  Mr. 
Coats,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
400. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  page  5,  alter  the  end  of  secUon  104 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  lIMa.  RESERVE  COMPONENTS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  vehicles,  communi- 
cations equipment,  and  other  equipment  for 
the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army  National  Guard: 

(A)  $506,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  $521,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  For  the  Air  National  Guard: 

(A)  $941,200,000  lor  fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  $753,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  For  the  Army  Reserve: 

(A)  $100,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  $175,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(4)  For  the  Navy  Reserve: 

(A)  $144,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  $159,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(5)  For  the  Air  Force  Reserve: 

(A)  $177,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  $179,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(6)  For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve: 

(A)  $53,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  $341,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
reported  the  Defense  authorization 
bill,  the  committee  also  reported  a  sep- 
arate bill  (S.  1366)  authorizing  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  compo- 
nents. This  separate  bill  is  now  being 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense  authorization   bill.    I   send   an 
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amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Warnkr,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  This 
amendment  is  being  offered  In  our  ca- 
pacity as  individual  Senators. 

This  amendment  would  provide  $1.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  $2.1  bil 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  procure 
equipment  for  the  six  organizations 
that  make  up  the  Reserve  components 
in  the  E)epartment  of  Defense.  Those 
six  organizations  are  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard,  and  the  Reserve 
Forces  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps.  Jmd  the  Air  Force. 

This  amendment  brings  into  one 
place  the  procurement  needs  of  all  the 
Reserve  components.  It  does  not  in 
crease  the  budget  totals  for  defense 
since  the  underlying  authorization  bill 
left  room  for  this  amendment  in  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  adopt  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  be 
lieves  that  it  is  important  to  highlight 
the  procurement  needs  of  our  Reserve 
components  and  to  organize  our  bill  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  baseline  to 
determine  if  these  needs  are  being 
met. 

We  want  our  colleagues  to  know 
what  the  committee  believes  is  neces- 
sary for  our  Guard  and  Reserve  com 
ponents.  It  is  then  up  to  the  Senate  to 
determine  if  this  level  of  procurement 
is  appropriate. 

TOTAL  rORCl  POUCY 

First,  Mr.  President,  this  amend 
ment  should  be  put  in  the  context  of 
the  total  force  policy  which  was  an 
nounced  15  years  ago.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces  are  vital  to  our  nation- 
al security.  We  have  traditionally 
relied  on  these  forces  during  periods 
of  national  emergency  or  war  to  aug 
ment  relatively  small  standing  Active 
Forces.  During  peacetime.  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  have 
trained  to  be  prepared  for  call-up.  In- 
creasingly in  peacetime  they  are  carry- 
ing out  roles  that  traditionally  have 
been  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
Active  Forces. 

Our  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  have  been  designated  as  full 
partners  with  the  active  components 
in  deterring  aggression  during  peace- 
time and  in  waging  war  if  peace  should 
fail.  For  example  our  Reserve  units 
form  round  out  brigades,  so  that  Army 
divisions  with  only  two  active  brigades 
have  the  full  complement  of  three  ma- 
neuver brigades  when  they  go  to  war. 
Reserve  and  Guard  Air  Forces  will 
refuel  combat  aircraft  on  their  way  to 
the  theater  and  will  refuel  during  the 
actual  operations  while  in  the  theater. 
Reserves  will  also  fly  the  combat 
fighters.  Reserve  naval  units  track  e>o- 
tentially  hostile  submarines  in  peace- 
time and  will  hunt  those  submarines 
down  when  the  war  starts  in  order  to 
keep  the  sea  lanes  open. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  modem 
combat     operations     cannot     succeed 


without  Reserve  Forces.  For  example, 
the  Army  Reserve  will  provide  70  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  forces. 
Combat  support  missions  include  engi- 
neer, signal,  intelligence,  and  chemical 
activities.  Combat  service  support  mis- 
sions include  medical,  maintenance, 
supply,  transportation,  and  ammuni- 
tion activities.  Obviously,  an  Army 
cannot  fight  for  very  long  without  this 
support.  If  70  percent  of  this  support 
comes  from  Army  Reserve  Forces,  it  is 
crystal  clear  that  the  Army  has  a  big 
stake  in  the  readiness  of  these  forces. 

NEED  TO  REASSESS  TOTAL  FORCE  POLICY 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  are 
moving  toward  a  new  era  in  terms  of 
national  security  strategy  and  policy. 
The  new  security  situation  probably 
will  mean  less  dependence  on  forward 
stationed  combat  troops  and  place 
greater  reliance  on  Reserve  and  other 
forces  in  the  United  States  that  can  be 
rapidly  deployed  in  times  of  crisis.  Em- 
phasizing greater  reliance  on  Reserve 
Forces  is  likely  to  be  a  key  strategy  for 
coping  with  future  tight  budgets.  In 
this  environment  we  need  a  clearer 
vision  of  what  role  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  can  and  should  shoulder 
in  the  future  and  what  their  equip- 
ment needs  are. 

Despite  their  previous  successes,  all 
us  not  well  with  our  Reserve  compo- 
nent forces.  For  this  reason,  the  com- 
mittee has  included  a  provision  in  the 
underlying  authorization  bill  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  review  the 
total  force  policy  We  are  calling  on 
the  Secretary  to  develop  a  plan  to  cor 
rect,  on  a  systematic  basis,  persistent 
problems  that  have  plagued  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  total  force  policy 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

For  example,  in  a  conventional  war 
in  Europe.  Active  Army  Forces  depend 
heavily  upon  rapid  reinforcement 
from  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Re.serve  units  within  the  first  10  to  30 
days  after  the  conflict  begins.  Without 
these  reinforcing  units,  the  Active 
Forces  cannot  sustain  themselves  and 
would  quickly  become  ineffective. 

This  situation  is  demonstrated  in 
war  game  scenarios  which  indicate 
that  shortfalls  in  the  Reserve  reinforc- 
ing forces  rapidly  become  war  stop- 
pers. Specifically,  medical  shortfalls  in 
early  deploying  reserve  units  fall  in 
this  category.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  these  units  are 
short  of  their  wartime  requirements 
for  physicians  and  nurses  by  7.000—71 
percent— and  31.000—66  percent— re- 
spectively. This  is  not  solely  an  Army 
Reserve  problem,  but  a  total  Army 
problem  because  it  seriously  affects 
Army  combat  readiness.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  the  Army  leadership  must 
give  priority  attention  to  solving. 

Similar  challenges  lie  ahead  for  the 
other  services.  The  administration  has 
proposed  to  substantially  expand  the 
number  of  ships  in  the  Navy  Reserve, 


but  the  readiness  status  of  Navy  Re- 
serve ships  is  low.  and  depends  on  a 
large  number  of  active  duty  personnel 
to  sustain  current  readiness  rates.  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard 
units  tend  to  have  high  readiness 
levels,  but  the  administration  plans  to 
thin  out  the  number  of  aircraft  in 
those  units,  which  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  overhead  costs  for  combat 
aircraft  in  the  Reserves. 

Because  of  their  critical  role  and  the 
changing  demands  of  our  security 
commitments,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense must  undertake  a  comprehervsive 
review  of  our  Reserve  Forces  in  terms 
of  their  missions  and  the  equipment 
needed  to  carry  out  these  missions. 

GUARD/RESEKVE  AMEMDMENT 

Because  of  their  critical  role  now. 
this  amendment  provides  for  their 
equipment  needs.  The  line  item  list  of 
procurement  items  included  in  this 
amendment  is  found  in  pages  78-90  of 
Senate  Report  101-81  which  accompa- 
nies the  underlying  authorization  bill. 
For  purposes  of  legislative  history  and 
for  the  direction  on  how  the  authori- 
zations in  this  bill  should  be  allocated, 
those  tables  provide  the  line  item 
guidance. 

The  items  recommended  for  pro- 
curement are  critical  to  the  readiness 
of  our  Reserve  Forces.  Many  of  these 
items  are  not  the  glamor  weapon  sys- 
tems but  are  the  basic  elements  for 
combat  such  as  trucks,  grenades,  night 
vision  goggles,  chemical  masks,  seabee 
equipment,  war  reserve  material,  com- 
puter equipment,  radios,  medical 
equipment,  and  spare  and  repair  pswts. 
There  are  also  major  weapon  systems 
such  as  UH-60  helicopters,  F-16  fight- 
ers, and  multiple-launch  rocket  system 
launchers. 

There  are  also  major  weapons  sys- 
tems such  as  the  U-60  helicopters,  the 
F-16  fighters,  multiple-launch  rocket 
system  launchers  as  well  as  C-130  air- 
craft for  the  Air  Guard. 

The  point  is  that  this  amendment 
provides  a  balanced  package  of  weap- 
ons and  support  equipment  required 
to  sustain  the  modernization  and  read- 
iness of  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
component  fighting  and  support  units. 

Of  the  $1.9  billion  included  in  this 
amendment  for  fiscal  year  1990,  $1.4 
billion  was  requested  in  the  amended 
budget  by  the  various  military  depart- 
ments for  their  Reserve  components. 
This  amendment  also  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $390  million  over  the  budget 
request.  All  of  the  items  increased  by 
this  amendment  are  items  already  op- 
erated by  the  Reserves  and  are  either 
needed  in  greater  quantities  or  are  in 
need  of  replacement. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  items  In 
this  amendment  that  have  been  added, 
we  have  $91  million  for  M-113  person- 
nel carriers.  This  would  buy  300  addi- 
tional M-113  personnel  carriers.  This 
is  one  of  the  highest  priorities  for  the 
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National  Guard.  We  have  $28  million 
for  the  C-123  transport  aircraft;  this 
furnishes  the  modernization  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  by  replacement  of  old 
C-123  aircraft;  $10  million  for  a  con- 
version program  to  upgrade  C-113's  in 
the  National  Guard.  That  would  give 
them  new  engines  and  new  transmis- 
sions; $42  million  for  HC-130  search 
and  rescue  aircraft.  This  buys  a  third 
of  the  HC-130  aircraft  for  the  Alaska 
Air  National  Guard  which  is  used  pri- 
marily for  search  and  rescue;  $218  mil- 
lion for  C-130  transport.  This  buys  10 
replacement  C-130's  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard. 

I  must  add  here  I  probably  hear 
more  from  Senators  on  this  subject 
than  any  other  single  subject  during 
the  course  of  our  deliberations  by 
both,  phone  call  conversations  and  let- 
ters. 

The  committee  also  transferred  $164 
million  from  the  operations  and  main- 
tenance accounts  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents to  the  procurement  account 
to  pay  for  the  installation  of  modifica- 
tion kits  to  improve  existing  equip- 
ment. 

For  fiscal  year  1991.  the  amendment 
would  provide  $2.1  billion,  which  in- 
cludes $149  million  in  transfer  from 
the  operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts to  pay  for  installation  of  modi- 
fication kits. 

Again,  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  not  breach  the  budget  siunmit 
agreement.  The  committee  assiuned 
that  the  funding  authorized  in  this 
amendment  would  hopefully  be  added 
to  the  bill  during  the  floor  debate. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents our  commitment  to  making 
the  Reserve  Forces  equal  partners 
with  their  active  duty  coimterparts 
under  the  total  force  policy. 

I  know  that  many  Members  feel  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
and  we  will  be  giving  everybody  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  it  with  a  roUcall 
vote.  So  I  urge  its  approval. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
referring  to  the  Reserve  guard  compo- 
nents. Our  Reserve  components  have 
become  increasingly  important  to  our 
natioiud  security  over  these  years.  As 
we  have  reduced  the  Active  Forces,  we 
have  placed  much  greater  reliance  on 
oiu-  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
to  carry  out  missions  formerly  as- 
signed to  active  components.  The  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Reserve  components  have  worked 
together  in  partnership.  The  Reserve 
components  have  responded  to  many 
of  the  same  challenges  and  their  units 
maintained  high  states  of  readiness  in 
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preparation  for  missions  critical  to 
early  phases  of  our  contingency  and 
our  war  fighting  programs. 

At  this  time  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  combat  service— 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  service- 
support  required  to  execute  our  war 
plans  is  made  up  of  Reserve  compo- 
nents. And  in  the  Air  Force  33  percent 
of  our  combat  tactical  air  is  comprised 
of  Reserve  components.  F\irther, 
today  the  Air  Reserve  components 
contribute  62  percent  of  our  tactical 
airlift  and  58  percent  of  our  strategic 
airlift  crews  are  from  the  Reserve 
components. 

To  highlight  the  special  and  indis- 
pensable role  of  oiu-  Reserve  compo- 
nents, the  committee  elected  to  aggre- 
gate the  procurement  budget  requests 
for  the  Reserve  components  from  the 
procurement  requests  of  the  individual 
services  in  this  one  amendment. 

The  administration  requests  for  pro- 
ciu-ement  of  equipment  for  Reserve 
components  totaled  $1.4  billion  which 
is  down  somewhat  from  recent  years. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  added 
$391  million  for  procurement  of  addi- 
tional aircraft  and  combat  vehicles 
and  equipment.  We  also  transferred 
$164  million  in  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$149  million  in  fiscal  year  1991  from 
operations  and  maintenance  to  the 
procurement  suxoimts.  The  committee 
recommended  an  authorization  of  $1.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Reserve 
components. 

Mr.  President,  I  totally  support  this 
amendment,  and  likewise  urge  the 
Senate  to  do  so. 

I  anticipate  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
TmnufOND]  will  be  here  shortly  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject,  one  on  which  he  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  tlirough- 
out  his  career  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  this 
amendment  to  authorize  funding  for 
modem  equipment  for  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves.  As  the  managers 
of  the  bill  have  stated,  the  amendment 
will  provide  essential  new  equipment 
to  allow  the  Guard  and  Reserves  to 
fulfill  their  critical  defense  role  in 
time  of  national  emergency. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  role 
of  the  Guard  and  Reserves  growing. 
Under  the  total  force  policy,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves  have 
become  indispensable  elements  of  our 
conventional  warfighting  forces.  With- 
out this  amendment,  all  equipment  for 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  wiU  be  elimi- 
nated for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  relying  more 
and  more  on  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
this  would  be  devastating  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Earlier  this  week,  as  cochairmen  of 
the  National  Guard  Caucus.  Senator 
Ford  and  I  sent  a  letter  to  caucus 
members  stressing  the  importance  of 
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this  amendment  and  urging  their 
strong  support  for  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  that  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  following  my  re- 
marks. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  crafting  this  bipar- 
tisan amendment  to  provide  essential 
equipment  for  our  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  supporting  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

U.S.  SSIf  ATE. 

Wathingtxm,  DC.  Jvly  24,  1989. 
Deah  National  Guau>  Caucus  \iwtnro- 
During  floor  debate  on  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Ptecal  Yeara 
1990  and  1991  (S.  1352).  a  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  bipartisan  amendment 
will  be  introduced  to  authorize  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  for  the  procurement  of 
modem  equipment  for  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserves.  The  amendment  includes  es- 
sential modem  weapon  systems,  modifica- 
tion kits,  and  support  equipment  required 
by  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves  to  per- 
form as  partners  in  our  total  defense  force 
in  time  of  national  emergency. 

As  budget  pressures  and  force  structure 
realignments  continue,  we  will  see  an  ever 
increasing  role  being  pUyed  by  the  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard.  Under  the  Total 
Force  PoUcy  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves have  become  indispensable  elements 
of  our  conventional  warfighting  forces.  If 
the  bipartisan  procurement  amendment  is 
not  approved,  all  equipment  for  the  Guard 
and  Reserves  in  FY  1990/1991  will  be  elimi- 
nated not  only  from  the  Senate  Bill,  but 
also  from  the  DOD  budget.  At  a  time  when 
their  role  is  increasing,  such  an  action 
would  be  devasUting  to  the  ability  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  to  meet  near-term  war- 
time requirements. 

The  Committee  amendment  is  a  very  sup- 
portable proposal  within  the  limits  of  the 
constraints  on  the  defense  budget.  The 
Committee  recognized  that  even  more 
equipment  will  be  required  as  those  same 
budget  contraints  cause  a  shift  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  conventional  warfare  burden 
to  the  most  cost  effective  Guard  and  Re- 
serve components.  At  a  mlnimniri  we  must 
continue  the  pace  of  modernization  estab- 
lished during  the  past  several  years.  This 
amendment  will  accomplish  that  goal. 

We  commend  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  their  efforts. 
The  proposed  bipartisan  amendment  gives 
each  of  us  the  opportunity  to  show  our  sup- 
port for  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
by  our  vote.  We  urge  your  support  in  ensur- 
ing our  colleagues  Join  in  approving  the 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  H.  Ford. 
Crristophzh  S.  Bohd. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  call- 
ing for  increased  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  The 
President  and  Secretary  Cheney  sent 
the  Congress  a  very  lean  and  austere 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
1991.  I  applaud  them  for  their  effort, 
however,  I  believe  the  budget  does  not 
reflect    the    important    contributions 
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the     National     Guard     and     Reserve 
Forces  are  making  to  the  total  force. 

Mr.  President,  over  50  percent  of  the 
combat  missions  of  the  Army  are  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve.  About  33  percent  of  the 
combat  missions  of  the  Air  Force  are 
performed  by  the  Air  Guard  and  Air 
Reserve:  15  to  20  percent  of  the 
combat  capability  of  the  Navy  and.  in 
some  areas.  100  percent  of  the  Navy's 
capability  are  in  the  Navy  Reserve. 
About  25  percent  of  the  Marines' 
combat  capability  is  found  in  the 
Marine  Reserve.  More  significant  is 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
received  testimony  during  hearings 
that  in  some  instances  our  warfighting 
commanders  will  not  be  able  to  per 
form  their  wartime  mission  without 
substantial  support  from  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces. 

The  Presidents  budget  request  for 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  represents  approximately  1.8 
percent  of  the  total  DOD  procurement 
request.  In  my  judgment,  this  percent- 
age does  not  reflect  the  significant 
force  structure  and  contribution  our 
Reserve  Forces  provide  to  the  defense 
of  our  Nation.  This  minimal  request 
will  also  set  back  the  significant 
progress  that  has  been  made  over  the 
past  10  years  in  modernizing  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Reserve  Forces. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
noted  in  its  report  that  the  adminis- 
tration requested  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1990  for  procurement  of  equip- 
ment for  the  Reserve  components. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  $2.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $2.9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  The  amendment  that 
we  are  currently  considering  will  add 
$391  million  to  the  administrations  re- 
quest for  such  essential  itemus  as  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  C-130  air- 
craft, and  C-23  aircraft.  In  addition, 
the  committee  recommends  the  trans- 
fer of  $164  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1990 
from  the  operations  and  maintenance 
accounts  for  procurement  of  vital 
modification  kits  for  existing  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  components  pack- 
age proposed  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  approxlmatley  $1.9  bil- 
lion. This  is  far  less  than  the  $2.6  bil- 
lion proposed  by  the  House.  I  hope 
that  the  committee's  recommendation 
represents  a  realistic  approach  and 
that  the  $1.9  million  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Reserve  component 
forces  in  their  mission  to  support  and 
our  Nation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 


AJlEMDMCirr  NO.  401 

(Purpose.  To  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  for  research,  development  test,  and 
evaluation  to  develop  Improved  weapons 
and  program  equipment  for  small  infantry 
units » 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  turn- 
ing to  the  soldier-marine  enhancement 
program.  I  am  particularly  indebted,  as 
are  other  members  of  the  committee,  to 
the  advice  given  on  this  amendment  by 
Col.  Les  Brownlee  who  has  been  on  our 
staff  for  some  several  years,  and  who 
had  the  distinguished  career  in  the 
Army  as  a  foot  soldier  himself  for  many 
years.  I  wish  to  express  to  him  at  this 
lime  my  gratitude  for  his  insight  and 
contribution  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  es- 
tablishes a  program  that  may  be 
modest  in  terms  of  resources  but  is  sig- 
nificant in  that  it  focuses  on  a  critical 
element  of  our  Armed  Forces  that  we 
often  overlook— our  Nation's  foot  sol- 
diers. 

Mr.  President,  far  too  often,  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress  as  well  as  those  in 
DOD  become  overly  focused  on  the  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems— the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  systems,  exotic  aircraft, 
tanks,  and  missiles.  The  committee  be- 
lieves it  is  time  that  we  concentrate 
some  of  our  attention  and  resources 
on  enhancing  the  combat  effectiveness 
of  our  Nation's  Infantry. 

The  infantrymen  of  our  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  combat  in  both  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam and  will  surely  play  a  vital  role  in 
any  future  conflict  which  calls  for  the 
employment  of  armed  force. 

The  quality  of  personnel  and  the 
training  of  infantry  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines is  higher  than  at  any  time  in  our 
recent  history,  and  we  have  made  im- 
provements in  infantry  weapons  and 
equipment.  But  the  committee  ex- 
pressed its  view  that  we  can  and 
should  do  more  to  ensure  that  our  in- 
fantrymen have  the  very  best  weapons 
and  equipment  in  the  world,  and  that 
more  of  our  R«feD  efforts  and  re- 
sources should  be  directed  toward 
their  particular  needs. 

The  Conventional  Forces  and  Alli- 
ance Defense  Subcommittee,  during  a 
hearing  on  armor/antiarmor.  focused 
attention  on  the  light,  shoulder-fired 
antitank  weapon  system.  We  conclud- 
ed that  the  antiarmor  weapon  system- 
medium  [AAWS-Ml  will  provide  a  sig- 
nificant leap  forward  for  the  tank-kill- 
ing capability  of  our  infantrymen 
when  it  is  fielded  in  1994. 

However,  more  effort  should  be  di- 
rected toward  development  of  a  lighter 
antitank  weapon  which  can  be  prolif- 
erated across  the  battlefield.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  we  are  pressing 
current  technologies  to  achieve  such  a 
weapon,  but  believes  that  greater  ef- 
forts in  our  R&D  programs  may  yield 


a  solution  for  the  individual  footsol- 
dier's  antitank  problem. 

Several  years  ago.  the  Army  made  a 
commitment  to  organize  several  light 
infantry  divisions.  This  move  has  been 
strongly  supported  in  the  Congress. 
But  the  committee  found  that  rela- 
tively little  funding  has  been  request- 
ed for  research  and  development  on 
the  lighter,  more  lethal  weapons  sys- 
tems that  were  indicated  as  necessary 
to  the  Army's  light  infantry  divisions 
when  these  divisions  were  conceived. 

The  committee  expressed  its  belief 
that  additional  resources  and  empha- 
sis should  be  directed  toward  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  light  infantry.  Relative- 
ly modest  increases  in  R&D  funding 
and  aggressive  efforts  to  identify  and 
procure  off-the-shelf  items  could 
produce  substantially  improved  weap- 
ons and  equipment  for  our  Nation's 
foot  soldiers.  Many  such  items  of 
equipment — commonly  referred  to  as 
soldier  items"— have  already  been  de- 
veloped by  other  countries  or  are 
available  commercially. 

This  amendment  provides  $30  mil- 
lion. $18  million  for  the  Army  and  $12 
million  for  the  Marine  Corps,  for  re- 
search and  development  as  well  as  test 
and  evaluation.  The  committee  has 
not  specified  nor  directed  the  military 
departments  to  develop  or  procure  any 
specific  weapon  or  item  of  equipment. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  pro- 
vide a  general  impetus  for  increasing 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  our  Army 
and  Marine  infantrymen  through  the 
development  of  lighter,  more  lethal  in- 
fantry weapons  and  improved  equip- 
ment. 

The  committee  has  requested  in  its 
report  that  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  inform  the  Congress,  within  90 
days  following  enactment  of  this  bill, 
how  they  will  spend  the  money  and 
how  they  intend  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  infantrymen. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  to  quote  retired  General  Paul 
Freeman— and  I  believe  that  his  state- 
ment applies  to  both  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps. 

While  a  ship  may  symbolize  the  Navy  and 
an  airplane  or  long-missile  the  Air  Force, 
the  only  completely  adequate  symbol  of  the 
Army  Is  man— the  front  line  combat  soldier. 
He  doesn't  float,  fly  or  fission.  He  is  not  a 
superman,  but  he  must  be  a  little  better 
than  most  men— 

And  I  would  add  parenthetically 
women— 

a  little  tougher  in  character,  with  stamina, 
guts,  determination,  and  discipline;  and  he 
must  be  dedicated  to  his  profession,  to 
ensure  that  our  Army  will  be  victorious  in 
the  future  as  it  always  has  been  In  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  both  timely  and  appro- 
priate and  sends  a  message  to  our 
country's  foot  soldiers  that  we  recog- 
nize and  support  their  invaluable  con- 
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tributions    to    the    security    of    our 
Nation. 

Senator  Wilson  had  hoped  to  join 
me  on  this  message.  I  anticipate  that 
he  may  be  here  before  we  conclude 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  Senator  Wilson  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment.  He  has 
done  a  lot  of  work. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  sent  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understand  the 
chairman  was  about  to  do  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  woiUd 
like  to  send  that  amendment  to  the 
desk.  It  Is  one  of  the  two  amendments 
that  I  asked  unanimous  consent  on, 
and  I  believe  it  reflects  Senator 
Warner,  myself,  all  members  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Wilson,  and  the 
committee  members  individually  will 
also  be  listed. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  our  distinguished  colleague  that 
momentarily  the  amendment  that  has 
just  been  sent  to  the  desk  wlU  be  read 
briefly,  and  then  the  chairman  and  I 
will  be  yielding  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuini]. 
for  himself.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Warmer,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Byhd.  Mr.  Thtjr- 
MOND.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Lott.  and  Mr.  Coats,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  401. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Wilson  be  placed  where  Sena- 
tor Warner  is  now  located  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  at  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  II 
insert  the  foUowlng: 

SEC.  202.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  OF 
ADDmONAL  AMOUNTS  FOR  IM- 
PROVED INFANTRY  EQUIPMENT. 

(a)  AirrHORiZATioN. — Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
small  infantry  imits  through  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  weapons  and  equipment 
as  follows: 

For  the  the  Army.  $18,000,000. 
For  the  Marine  Corps,  $12,000,000. 

(b)  AoDtTioNAL  Authorization.— Funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  are  in  addition  to  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  section 
201. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
add  Senator  Levin  as  one  of  the  pri- 
mary cosponsors  of  this  amendment 
also.  He  had  a  big  role  to  play  In  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  his  courtesies.  There  are  now  three 
pending  amendments,  the  B-2,  the 
Guard-Reserve  amendment,  and  the 
amendment  we  refer  to  as  the  soldiers' 
package.  It  is  anticipated  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  that  these  mat- 
ters wiU  be  voted  on  this  evening,  all 
three  in  sequence.  The  majority  and 
minority  leaders  have  not  as  yet  re- 
fined that  time,  but  in  the  interim 
period,  the  Senators  are  free  to  ad- 
dress these  amendments  or  any  other 
matters  relating  to  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  396 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  the  B-2  Program  issue 
and  the  amendment  before  us  for  a 
few  minutes.  I  have  expressed  my  con- 
cerns over  the  management  of  the  B-2 
Development  Program,  and  have  in- 
cluded in  some  detail  additional  views 
in  our  committee  bUl.  I  recommend 
those  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues, 
if  they  have  time  before  we  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment.  I  would  en- 
courage my  colleagues  who  also  have 
reservations  about  the  management  of 
this  very  expensive  program  to  review 
those  additional  views.  I  wiU  summa- 
rize some  of  the  major  points  here. 

Mr.  I>resldent,  on  June  19,  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  to  urge 
suspension  of  further  B-2  production, 
until  such  time  as  the  Air  Force  had 
adequate  flight  test  results  to  support 
continued  production.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
[See  exhibit  1.] 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
today  not  as  an  enemy  of  the  B-2  Pro- 
gram. I  have  supported  it.  I  have  sup- 
ported it  for  a  number  of  years,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  need  a  heavy 
bomber.  I  supported  the  B-1  before 
the  B-2,  not  necessarily  for  the  SIOP 
mission,  the  plan  that  says  everything 
should  fly  to  Moscow,  for  which  the 
Air  Force  says  this  weapons  system 
has  been  purchased.  I  do  not  support 
it  on  that  basis  alone.  I  support  it  on 
the  basis  that  we  need  a  heavy 
bomber,  I  think,  more  for  a  conven- 
tional mission  than  for  the  nuclear 
SIOP  mission. 
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It  can  be  usable  anywhere  in  the 
world— the  Straits  of  Malaga,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  wherever  we  have  a  threat 
that  requires  a  Navy  bomber  with  a 
conventional  ordnance  load;  and  hope- 
fully, we  can  solve  whatever  that  prob- 
lem is.  without  ever  crossing  the  nucle- 
ar threshold.  I  supported  both  the  B-1 
and  B-2  on  that  basis— the  B-1  in  the 
Interim,  until  we  could  get  the  capa- 
bilities that  the  B-2  potentially  has. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  are 
many  examples  of  DOD  acquisition 
programs  that  have  reached  the  pro- 
duction stage  without  adequate  oper- 
ational flight  testing.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Congress  established  the 
Office  of  Operational  Test  Evaluation 
in  the  Pentagon  several  years  ago. 

Many  thousands  of  hours  of  re- 
search and  science  and  engineering  go 
into  the  design  of  any  new  military 
aircraft.  As  excellent  as  our  scientists 
and  designers  and  engineers  may  be, 
designing  aircraft  is  an  exact  science. 
The  sum  of  all  the  design  efforts  on 
the  different  systems  will  still  require 
rigorous  testing  to  verify  all  the  calcu- 
lations, research,  all  the  Inexact 
design  compromises  that  we  have  to 
bring  together  to  make  a  new  plane  a 
good  combat  aircraft. 

As  the  groimd  and  flight  test  pro- 
grams proceed,  problems  requiring 
changes  and  modifications  on  subse- 
quent production  aircraft  wlU  Inevita- 
bly occur. 

There  never  has  been  an  airplane 
built  yet  that  did  not  have  changes, 
many  changes,  once  It  got  to  the  flight 
stage.  I  do  not  think  most  people  real- 
ize that.  Depending  on  the  severity  of 
the  problem,  the  cost  and/or  schedule, 
of  the  development  program  can  be  se- 
verely Impacted.  Even  with  low-risk 
programs,  not  ones  like  the  B-2  or 
even  B-1,  but  very  low-risk  programs 
concurrency— and  by  that  we  mean 
conducting  initial  development  and 
production  simultaneously— can  lead 
to  major  difficulties. 

DOD  has  recognized  this.  There  are 
several  good  examples  of  this  in  the 
amended  fiscal  1990-91  budget.  Here 
are  a  couple  of  examples.  You  would 
think  we  would  be  able  to  design  a 
training  airplane  these  days,  with  aU 
we  know  about  jet  engines  and  aerody- 
namics, inlet  ducts,  and  landing  gear. 
all  the  things  that  go  into  a  relatively 
simple  training  airplane.  Well,  the 
Navy  designed  a  training  airplane  and 
expected  to  put  it  into  production.  But 
now  the  production  of  the  Navy's  new 
T-45  training  aircraft  has  been  de- 
ferred tor  2  years  to  correct  deficien- 
cies identified  in  flight  testing. 

Production  of  the  Navy's  SH-60F 
antisubmarine  warfare,  ASW,  helicop- 
ter—and we  Invented  helicopters.  You 
would  think  we  would  know  most  ev- 
erjrthlng  about  designing  a  simple, 
good,  high-performance  helicopter. 
We    have    been    designing    them    for 
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many  years.  Well,  what  happened?  It 
was  stopped  for  at  least  a  year  to  allow 
time  for  correction  of  deficiencies 
identified  during  flight  testing.  C-IT 
production  procurement  was  modified 
until  flight  testing  could  begin,  and 
until,  as  the  Director  of  DOD  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation  recom- 
mended, "empirical  flight  test  results 
are  available  on  which  to  base  a  pro- 
duction decision."  that  is  the  way  we 
should  do  it. 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  B-2  program,  the  commit- 
tee approved  the  requested  B-2  devel- 
opment program  and  authorize  contin- 
ued production  for  three  more  B-2's  in 
fiscal  1990  at  a  combined  cost  of  $4.4 
billion.  That  is  for  the  whole  program 
during  the  year.  Now,  this  brings  the 
total  number  of  B-2  aircraft  author- 
ized for  production  through  fiscal  1990 
to  19  aircraft— 8  test  aircraft— 2  of 
them  ground  test  models  that  will 
never  fly.  They  have  6  flying  models 
and  11  production  aircraft  at  a  total 
program  cost  of  $26.8  billion. 

Well,  my  reference  earlier  to  stop- 
ping production  was  meant  to  refer  to 
those  three  additional  aircraft  in  fiscal 
1990.  We  have  16  aircraft  In  the  pipe- 
line right  now  in  different  stages  of  as- 
sembly or  actually  paid  for  right 
now— 8  and  8.  Eght  are  for  test  pur- 
poses and  eight  production,  low-rate 
initial  production.  LRIP.  as  it  is  called. 
Normally,  you  test  airplanes,  you  work 
auiy  bugs  out  of  them,  you  make  those 
changes  on  the  first  low-rate  initial 
production  aircraft.  You  fly  those,  you 
slowly  go  then  from  LRIP  into  full 
production,  which  this  airplane  is  sup- 
posed to  do  by  1993.  But  because  the 
test  program  has  slipped  some  18 
months,  we  now  have  the  test  program 
running  as  we  have  8  production  air- 
planes coming  down  the  line— just  had 
the  first  flight.  People  say.  "Well,  it 
flies."  It  does  fly  indeed,  and  I  never 
had  any  doubt  that  it  wouldn't.  But 
one  flight  Is  obviously  not  a  definitive 
flight  test  program. 

A  flying  wing  is  basically  aerody- 
namlcally  OK.  We  have  had  flying 
wings  before,  way  back  in  the  old  days 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  So  there 
was  never  any  doubt  about  the  B-2 
flying. 

But  the  question  of  flight  testing 
goes  far  beyond  just  one  flight,  all 
done  with  the  gear  down,  for  2  hours 
and  a  safe  landing. 

Unfortimately.  these  aircraft  and 
program  costs  I  just  referred  to  had 
been  approved  all  the  way  through 
without  the  successful  completion  of 
any  definitive  flight  testing.  Because 
of  this  and  due,  at  least  In  part,  to  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Cheney,  the  com- 
mittee established  a  comprehensive  set 
of  restrictions  on  the  obligation  of 
1990  funds  for  the  procurement  of  the 
three  production  aircraft  authorized 
for  fiscal  1990. 


My  initial  proposal  in  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  President,  was  that  we  should 
hold  up  on  the  three  aircraft  in  fiscal 
1990.  Why,  when  we  have  16  in  the 
pipeline  being  produced  now.  why  do 
we  need  to  go  ahead  and  procure  3 
more?  And  I  made  these  arguments  in 
committee.  I  lost  in  committee  on 
that,  quite  frankly.  I  did  my  best  in 
committee  to  convince  my  colleagues 
on  the  wisdom  of  holding  up  until  we 
get  some  additional  flight  testing.  Be- 
cause there  will  be  changes  as  a  result 
of  flight  testing.  And  on  an  airplane 
like  this  that  is  so  exotic  and  so  exact 
in  its  production  tolerances— there  will 
be  changes— and  it  mestns  that  any 
changes  we  have  to  make  as  a  result  of 
flight  testing  are  going  to  be,  I  think, 
enormously  expensive. 

Now,  why  produce  three  more  air- 
craft that  may  have  to  be  modified 
until  we  have  a  little  better  grasp  on 
what  the  problems  might  be? 

So  as  a  compromise,  the  committee 
authorized  some  restrictions,  flight 
test  milestones.  These  restrictions  are 
keyed  to  demonstrated  flight  test 
milestones  during  1990.  including  com- 
pletion of  the  initial  block  of  flight 
testing  and  also  initiation  of  low  ob- 
servable testing.  That  is  the  second 
element,  the  low  observable  testing. 
And  although  establishment  of  these 
restrictions  is  a  positive  step  in  trying 
to  establish  responsible  management 
of  the  B-2  program,  in  my  opinion,  the 
committee  action  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  June  letter  to 
Secretary  Cheney,  I  proposed  that  no 
aircraft  be  authorized  in  1990  while 
the  flight  test  program  was  allowed  to 
go  forward.  I  would  not  stop  the  pro- 
duction I  referred  to  with  the  16  air- 
craft, those  that  are  in  the  pipeline 
now.  But  let  us  not  add  three,  was  my 
reasoning,  let  us  not  add  three  addi- 
tional ones  until  we  have  completed 
adequate  flight  testing. 

Well,  as  we  were  to  learn  later 
during  our  markup,  the  figures  that 
were  given  by  the  Pentagon  Indicated 
that  it  is  more  expensive,  certainly  in 
the  near  term,  not  to  procure  the  air- 
craft. If  you  are  talking  about  restric- 
tive contracting  arrangements,  it 
seems  to  be  that  is  what  we  are  in 
now. 

So  the  figures  they  sent  over  which, 
incidentally,  seemed  to  be  a  moving 
target  day  by  day  on  what  figures  I 
was  being  given  from  across  the  river, 
they  varied  from  day  to  day.  And  I 
could  not  argue  with  the  figures.  They 
are  the  ones  that  are  supposed  to  be 
dealing  with  this  honestly  and  I  pre- 
sume that  they  are.  But  I  have  trouble 
reconciling  in  my  own  mind  why  these 
figures  were  changing  from  one  day  to 
the  next  over  a  period  of  about  4  days, 
with  each  day's  figures  getting  worse 
as  far  as  what  was  going  to  happen  If 
we  held  up  with  these  three  additional 
airplanes  In  the  procurement  cycle. 


Mr.  President.  I  think  we  need  to  fly 
before  buy— fly  before  buy— and  learn 
something  about  this  airplane.  So  I 
had  proposed  that  we  suspend  produc- 
tion of  any  new  aircraft  until  we  had 
adequate  technical  and  operational 
flight  test  .data  on  which  to  justify 
continued  production  of  the  B-2. 
These  required  test  results  could  then 
provide  the  DOD  decisionmakers,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  public 
with  reasonable  confidence  that  the 
most  expensive  combat  airplane  ever 
built  can  satisfactorily  perform  the 
missions  it  was  designed  and  built  to 
perform  before  any  more  aircraft  were 
authorized  for  production. 

Mr.  President,  this  airplane  Is  get- 
ting so  expensive  now— and  I  still  back 
it— but  it  is  getting  so  expensive  that 
we  are  bordering  on  going  into  budget- 
ary disarmament— budgetary  disarma- 
ment—for our  Nation  because  the  ex- 
pense of  this  airplane  is  eating  away  at 
our  ability  to  provide  other  military 
equipment  necessary  for  our  armed 
services. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  ulti- 
mately afford  it  or  not.  I  know  that  if 
the  B-2  goes  up  in  cost,  we  certainly 
will  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  it. 

Now,  why  do  I  make  such  an  issue 
out  of  flight  testing  on  this  airplane? 
Well,  they  kidded  me  a  little  bit  in  the 
committee  that  I  went  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  aerodynamics  101  that  you 
might  get  at  one  of  our  colleges  or  uni- 
versities in  trying  to  describe  the  dif- 
ferences of  this  alrplBine.  I  will  not  risk 
boring  everyone  that  may  be  watching 
or  listening  with  that  kind  of  a  de- 
scription today,  but  let  me  give  an  ab- 
breviated version. 

A  flying  wing- you  have  all  seen  pic- 
tures of  the  B-2  now.  One  thing  is 
very  obvious  just  looking  at  It;  that  Is, 
it  does  not  have  the  stabilizing  Influ- 
ence of  a  conventional  tall,  both  the 
vertical  tail  and  the  horizontal  tall. 

What  does  that  do?  Well,  you  know 
if  you  go  to  roll  Into  a  turn  on  any  air- 
plane—and I  will  try  not  to  get  into 
technical  terms  here  too  much— but 
you  have  what  is  called  adverse  yaw. 
As  you  roll  In  on  the  upper  wing,  as 
you  put  that  aileron  down  to  induce 
more  lift  on  that  wing  to  roll  you  Into 
the  turn,  that  induces  drag.  And  on  a 
normal  airplane,  you  counter  that 
tendency  to  turn  against  the  direction 
that  you  are  trying  to  turn,  to  turn 
the  nose  In  the  wrong  direction,  you 
counter  that  by  rudder  force  with  the 
vertical  tall  and  that  brings  you  right 
around  to  the  turn  in  the  direction 
you  want  to  go. 

How  do  you  do  that  on  a  flying 
wing?  Well,  on  a  flying  wing,  as  you 
roll  Into  a  turn,  you  have  to  put  drag 
on  the  lower  wing,  and  you  have  to 
make  it  turn  at  the  right  rate  to  come 
around,  or  the  nose  turns  the  wrong 
direction  as  you  try  to  go  into  a  turn. 


That  is  just  one  little  characteristic 
that  we  have  to  test  out. 

Another  one  is  you  stiU  do  not  have 
that  pitch  moment  back  there,  that 
longitudinal  control  on  this  airplane. 
On  a  normal  airplane,  normal  com- 
mercial airliner,  you  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  controlled  by  that 
long  boom  back  there,  the  cabin  and 
the  tail  back  there,  that  give  you  the 
pitch  control. 

On  a  flying  wing,  you  do  not  have 
that.  The  only  control  you  have  for 
pitch  control  is  from  that  point  where 
the  center  of  lift  is.  about  a  third  of 
the  way  back  on  the  wing,  back  to  just 
the  trailing  edge  of  that  wing.  And 
that  is  what  we  call  short  coupled.  It 
means  your  pitch  moment,  the  span  of 
those  controls,  does  not  have  much 
leverage.  And  so  you  have  to  control 
the  center  of  gravity  very  carefully 
and  maneuvering  is  done  differently 
and  the  controls  are  different. 

Now,  is  this  something  that  prevents 
it  from  flying?  No,  it  will  fly.  But  it 
means,  with  an  airplane  this  different, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  test 
program  that  is  thoroughly  worked 
out  to  make  sure  that  the  roll  rates 
are  there  and  the  pitch  control  is 
there  through  a  whole  series  of  ma- 
neuvers, high  G  maneuvers,  different 
weight  loadings  on  the  aircraft,  differ- 
ent centers  of  gravity  on  the  aircraft 
that  you  move  back  and  forward  in 
tests  before  you  really  know  whether 
you  truly  have  a  combat  airplane. 

The  answer  to  that  normally  from 
across  the  river  is  this:  This  is  the 
most  tested  airplane  before  it  even 
flew  that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  And  I  agree  with 
that.  And  I  will  say  this:  So  was  every 
other  major  aircraft,  new  aircraft,  we 
have  had  in  its  day.  The  B-1  had  more 
testing  than  any  airplane  ever  flown, 
more  wind  tunnel  testing,  more  simu- 
lations, more  computer  simulations. 
Everything  was  done  more  before  the 
B-1  flew  than  any  airplane  in  history. 
Yet  we  had  problems  with  it.  The  T- 
45.  a  very  simple  design  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  It  has  problems.  The  ne- 
cessity for  testing  is  there. 

Now.  in  all  of  the  B-2  wind  tunnel 
tests,  all  of  the  simulations,  what  hap- 
pened? 

I  went  out  to  Northrup  in  1984.  I 
was  given  all  the  briefings  there.  I 
asked  a  lot  of  these  same  questions, 
about  how  they  work  out  their  prob- 
lems In  stability  and  control,  and  I  was 
assured  that  because  of  all  the  tunnel 
tests,  they  had  worked  those  aU  out  in 
the  tuimel  and  their  stability  and  con- 
trol was  already  taken  care  of.  They 
needed  no  more  study  in  that  particu- 
lar area.  I  questioned  it.  They  brought 
in  some  more  engineers.  They  brought 
in  some  more  of  the  test  data,  since  I 
had  some  experience  in  analyzing 
those  things  at  an  earlier  stage  in  my 
life  when  I  was  in  the  testing  business 
myself.  So  they  brought  those  in. 


I  looked  at  them  and  I  accepted 
their  figures.  What  happened?  Two 
years  later  they  go  back  through, 
reanalyzing  some  of  the  control  data 
they  were  so  certain  of  in  1984  and 
had  to  redo  some  of  the  longitudinal 
stability  on  the  airplane.  I  am  told 
that  correction  of  the  problems  added 
considerable  cost  and  that  was  before 
the  B-2  even  flew. 

So,  some  of  these  technical  areas 
that  they  were  so  certain  about,  they 
became  not  so  certain  about  later. 

Does  this  engender  much  confidence 
in  their  figures,  that  everything  will 
work  out  perfectly?  Because  the  pro- 
gram from  here  on,  mind  you,  is 
geared  to  success  only.  We  are  saying 
now  it  is  going  to  cost  too  much  If  we 
hold  up  and  we  are  geared  to  saying 
we  are  not  going  to  find  any  difficul- 
ties on  this  airplane,  basically.  Or,  If 
we  do,  they  will  be  so  cheap  that  they 
will  not  be  major  items.  And  I  certain- 
ly hope  that  is  correct. 

What  we  do  In  the  block  1  testing,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  Nmm  amendment  is 
minimal  flight  testing.  Most  of  It, 
straight  and  level  flying.  They  do 
some  maneuvering,  some  aerodynamic 
testing.  On  the  second  flight  they  will 
raise  the  landing  gear.  That  Is  fine. 

Then  they  will  start  doing  some  ma- 
neuvering in  block  1  testing  but  they 
do  not  get  into  the  high  G  testing  or 
high  roll  rates.  No  low  observability 
testing  will  be  done,  and  the  center  of 
gravity  excursions  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  test  and  test  those  under  all 
sorts  of  maneuvering  conditions,  and 
high  and  low  altitude  and  all  the 
things  that  go  into  a  complete  test 
program.  They  just  cannot  do  that  in 
the  block  1  flight  testing.  That  only 
comes  after  they  get  into  block  2. 

The  block  1  flight  testing  Is  going  to 
be  an  estimated  14  flights,  I  believe  It 
is,  and  about  75  hours  of  flight  testing. 
That  will  give  just  the  basic  aerody- 
namics of  the  airplane,  not  really 
operational  flying  qualities  but  the 
basic  flight  characteristics  of  the  air- 
craft. 

We  should,  however,  be  able  to  learn 
a  lot  more  about  the  operational  char- 
acteristics about  the  B-2  In  block  2 
testing.  We  will  find  out  a  lot  In  block 
1  also,  but  block  2  is  where  it  really 
gets  into  a  lot  more  detail. 

Let  me  proceed  to  the  test  gates  that 
the  committee  established  and  are  in 
the  Nunn  amendment.  The  first  gate 
says  that  no  1990  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated until  the  first  flight  has  oc- 
curred. Well,  that  has  already  oc- 
curred. That  is  fine. 

The  second  says  that  no  funds  can 
be  provided  or  obligated  against  the 
1990  aircraft  buy  until  the  initial  block 
1  flight  test  program  has  t)een  com- 
pleted, those  14  flights,  approximately 
75  hours.  That  is  fine.  That  Initial 
series  of  flights,  as  I  said,  will  cover 
quite  a  lot  of  the  speed  and  altitude 
envelope. 


It  will  not  cover,  though,  the  differ- 
ent weight  excursions  nor  the  maneu- 
vering capability  that  will  have  to  be 
done  on  this  airplane  before  it  be- 
comes a  combat  airplane  and  can  be 
certified  as  such. 

But,  during  these  early  flight  tests 
they  win  do  things  such  as  speed  and 
altitude  envelope  expansion.  That  is 
just  straight  speed  and  straight  enve- 
lope, not  necessarily  aU  the  rest  of  the 
things  I  mentioned.  It  will  cover  oper- 
ation of  flight  controls,  major  func- 
tional systems  such  as  electrical,  hy- 
draulics, landing  gear  up  and  down, 
environmental  controls.  It  will  demon- 
strate basic  handling  characteristics, 
and  engine  operating  characteristics. 
Other  areas  covered  in  block  1  testing 
will  be  engine  out  air  restarts,  air  re- 
fueling, basic  aerodynamic,  and  flight 
characteristics. 

The  third  testing  gate  is  that  no 
funds  can  be  obligated  imtU  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  has  Independent- 
ly reviewed  the  results  of  the  block  1 
flight  test  program  and  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  flight- 
worthiness  of  the  B-2.  just  through 
that  initial  phase.  And  on  the  nature 
and  significance  of  any  deficiencies  or 
discrepancies  they  have  identified. 

Also  part  of  the  third  testing  gate  Is 
a  very  Important  requirement  added 
by  the  committee.  The  Director  of 
Operational  Testing  and  Evaluation. 
DOT&E,  must  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  the  aircraft  with  respect  to 
critical  operational  Issues  and  provide 
to  the  Secretary  of  E>efense  an  early 
operational  assessment.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  turn  must  certify  to  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  that  no  major  aerodynamic  or 
flightworthiness  problems  have  been 
Identified  during  the  block  1  flight 
test. 

The    reason    I    make    an    issue    of 
DOT«&E  is,  quite  frankly,  in  the  past 
we  have  had  trouble  with  some  of  the 
weapon  system  testing  programs  set 
up  by  the  individual  services.  About  4 
years  ago,  I  believe  it  was.  Congress  di- 
rected that  an  operational  test  direc- 
torate be  set  up  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment which  has  quite  a  number  of 
responsibilities;    responsibilities    such 
as  monitoring  and  reviewing  all  oper- 
ational   testing   and   evaluation   con- 
ducted within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  are  the  designated  observ- 
ers to  be  there  during  tests.  They  ana- 
lyze OT&E  results  for  all  major  de- 
fense acquisition  programs.  These  pro- 
vide  aU   DOD   acquisition   principals 
with  an  OT&E  assessment  to  support 
system  acquisition  milestone  decisions 
and  they  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Congress  on  system 
adequacy    and    operational    effective- 
ness and  suitability  of  major  defense 
acquisition   programs.   That   is   what 
OT&E  is  supposed  to  do.  That  is  a 
very  important  function. 
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We  set  that  up  because  we  wanted 
their  independent  judgment.  They  are 
experienced  testing  people.  The  first 
director  that  headed  that  office  has 
just  left  the  office  after  several  years. 
He  Is  a  very  experienced  test  pilot.  I 
would  add  that  this  is  not  just  a  test 
Ing  job  that  goes  on  with  regard  to  air- 
craft. It  is  all  major  production  buys 
across  the  board  for  air.  ground,  sea. 
under  the  sea— whatever  the  Defense 
Dejjartment  purchases  in  the  way  of 
weapons  systems. 

So.  It  is  not  limited,  the  job  that 
they  have  to  do  at  DOT&E.  They  are 
in  block  1.  flight  testing.  They  are  to 
give  their  independent  assessment  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  fourth  gate  states  that,  before 
funding  for  additional  aircraft  can  be 
obligated,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  also  certify  that  the  applicable 
performance  milestones  in  the  B-2  full 
performance  matrix  have  been  met; 
that  cost  reduction  initiatives  will  be 
carried  out  and  that  contractor  quality 
assurance  practices  and  fiscal  manage 
ment  meet  accepted  Government 
standards. 

This  gets  into  another  consideration 
for  DOT.&E.  They  set  up,  for  the  first 
time  on  this  airplane,  what  is  called  a 
systems  maturity  matrix.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  has  ever  been  done  on  a 
new  airplane,  because  we  have  to 
commit  so  much  funding  up  front  now 
with  a  modem-day  aircraft,  so  much 
in  the  way  of  production  equipment, 
before  we  ever  even  have  the  first  air- 
plane built  that  we  have  to  set  up 
milestones  like  we  have  never  had 
before  to  monitor  each  year  whether 
we  wish  to  go  on  with  production  or 
revise  the  production  buy  or  what  is 
going  to  happen,  year  by  year.  That 
process,  which  DOT&E  is  to  monitor 
and  to  administer,  is  called  the  sys- 
tems maturity  matrix. 

So  the  fourth  requirement  that  is 
put  on  as  a  gate  is  to  certify  that  the 
B-2  full-performance  matrix  criteria 
has  been  met.  the  objectives,  and  the 
cost  reduction  initiatives  will  be  car- 
ried out. 

Fifth,  no  funds  may  be  obligated  for 
this  coming  year  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  low  observables  testing 
on  the  first  aircraft.  That  is  so  impor- 
tant. We  cannot  zero  out  its  radar 
cross  section  completely,  but  hopefully 
we  can  make  it  less  observable  by  far, 
by  a  quantum  measure,  than  any  air- 
craft ever  designed  in  history.  And 
that  is  what  makes  the  aircraft  so  de- 
sirable. 

We  commence  low  observable  testing 
In  block  2.  The  airplane  will  go  along 
through  its  block  1  testing,  be  laid  up 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  and  be  back 
out  for  the  block  2  testing  and  no 
funds  can  be  obligated  until  that 
second  level  of  testing  starts. 

Sixth  point,  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  procurement  funds  for  the 
planned  fiscal  year  1990  may  be  ex 
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pended  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  com- 
mittees and  the  Congress  of  a  report 
from  the  Defense  Science  Board  re- 
garding the  low  observables.  charac- 
teristics that  have  been  ot)served  up  to 
that  point;  reporting  on  the  progress 
of  such  testing  on  the  development 
aircraft. 

And.  seven,  no  1990  procurement 
funds  may  be  obligated  to  purchase 
additional  aircraft  until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  certifies  that  the  Air  Force 
has  included  adequate  funding  in  its 
current  5-"year  plan  to  increase  produc- 
tion of  B-2s  back  to  a  more  efficient 
production  rate  once  a  decision  is 
made  to  proceed  to  full-rate  produc- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  committee  indicates  its 
very  strong  concern  about  continuing 
cost  escalation  and  puts  a  requirement 
in  that  says  that  requiring  an  annual 
certification  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, that  the  unit  flyaway  cost,  not 
all  the  past  research  costs  now.  not  all 
the  past  costs  of  development,  not  all 
the  past  costs  of  building  the  equip- 
ment to  manufacture  the  airplane,  but 
the  current  flyaway  costs,  what  it 
costs  in  this  year  now  to  produce,  writ- 
ing off  all  that  that  has  gone  on 
behind,  that  current  year  costs  for  the 
rest  of  132  aircraft  neet  measured  in 
1990  dollars  remains  below  $295  mil- 
lion per  copy. 

(Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  committee  did  a  good  job  in  outlin- 
ing these  gates  or  testing  milestones. 
However,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  pro- 
duction of  three  additional  aircraft  in 
1990.  then  I  think  we  need  some  im- 
provement on  those  milestones.  I  have 
agreed  in  discussions  with  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  that  if  we  can  strength- 
en the  gates  in  certain  areas  here, 
which  I  will  mention,  if  we  can 
strengthen  the  language  of  what  is  re- 
quired on  the  gates,  all  the  gates  that 
I  just  went  through  that  are  in  the  bill 
now,  then  I  will  not  introduce  my 
amendment  to  knock  out  the  three  ad- 
ditional aircraft  for  this  coming  year, 
as  I  had  originally  discussed  doing. 

What  do  I  propose  here  on  the 
gates?  Gates  1  through  4,  no  change. 
On  gale  5.  where  the  committee  bill 
has  no  funds  obligated  before  com- 
mencement of  block  2.  low  observable 
testing,  I  recommend  that  we  keep  In 
there  not  only  low  observables.  but 
add  performance  and  flying  qualities 
testing  because  there  will  be  some  of 
that  type  testing  done  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  the  low  observability 
testing  that  will  start  at  the  end  of 
block  I.  So  that  is  a  simple  but  essen- 
tial requirement  as  I  see  it. 

Gate  6  in  the  committee  bill  says 
that  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
1990  funds  can  be  expended  before  re- 
ceipt of  a  report  from  the  low  observa- 
bles panel  of  the  Defense  Science 
Board  on  the  progress  of  low  observ- 


ability testing.  Just  on  the  progress, 
and  that  would  permit  them  to  go 
beyond  that.  The  progress  could  be  up 
or  down,  but  they  could  go  ahead  and 
expend  funds  after  the  report  on  the 
progress. 

I  would  change  that.  I  would 
strengthen' that.  I  would  say  that  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  1990 
funds  could  be  expended  until  receipt 
of  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense certifying  that  the  results  at 
that  point  are  satisfactory  and  no  sig- 
nificant technical  or  operational  prob- 
lems have  been  identified  during  that 
early  block  2  testing. 

Second,  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  certifying  this  will  base  his 
judgment  on  independent  assessments 
not  only  from  the  Defense  Science 
Board,  as  is  listed,  but  also  the  Direc- 
tor of  Operational  Testing  and  Evalua- 
tion will  give  his  independent  evalua- 
tion on  the  progress  of  early  block  2 
testing.  They  are  the  independent  or- 
ganizations Congress  set  up  deliberate- 
ly because  we  wanted  a  second  opin- 
ion. I  think  it  is  a  mistake  now  if  we 
are  to  ignore  them,  if  we  are  to  say  no. 
we  do  not  really  trust  you.  we  do  not 
want  you  in  the  act  here  on  any  of 
this. 

I  believe  that  DOT&E  that  we  set 
up  to  give  us  the  Independent  opinion 
should  be  involved  in  this,  the  most 
expensive  combat  aircraft  we  ever 
have  procured.  They  should  be  in- 
volved beginning  to  end.  wherever  we 
caul  involve  them,  to  get  their  unbi- 
ased, independent  view,  not  subject  to 
service  whims  or  possible  alterations 
of  fact.  That  is  the  reason  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  DOT&E  being  in  on 
this. 

In  committee  report  language  now. 
the  committee  does  not  authorize  B-2 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1991,  the  year 
after  this  one  we  are  concerned  with 
now.  so  we  can  review  the  progress 
during  the  next  year.  That  is  fine. 
However.  I  would  like  to  clarify  In  col- 
loquy here  on  the  floor,  that  our 
intent,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is 
that  for  fiscal  1991  and  subsequent  B- 
2  production.  Air  Force  funding  re- 
quests for  all  of  these  out  years  will  be 
based  not  just  on  their  own  opinion 
but  will  be  based  on  the  progress  of 
the  B-2  development  and  production 
program  satisfactorily  meeting  the 
systems'  maturity  matrix  gates  that 
the  B-2  test  and  evaluation  master 
plan  outlines.  I  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  accepted 
those;  the  Air  Force  has  accepted 
those;  and  I  do  not  want  to  see 
DOT&E  shortstopped  In  this  first  test 
since  DOT&E  should  play  a  vital  role 
in  giving  the  Congress  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  both  Independent, 
second-opinion  advice  on  testing  pro- 
grams of  all  major  weapons  systems. 

Those  last  things  I  mentioned  here 
as  possible  changes  are  things  we  have 
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talked  about  late  this  afternoon.  The 
principals  who  have  been  involved  in 
this  have  indicated  their  acceptance  of 
this  in  principle.  I  accept  that  this  is 
the  way  we  should  go,  pending  work- 
ing out  the  exact  languace.  so  that  we 
can  have  it  understood  that  that  is  the 
direction  we  are  going.  And  if  that  is 
the  way  it  works  out,  that  is  fine.  I 
want  to  see  the  langiiage  on  that.  If 
that  is  the  case  and  it  is  acceptable, 
then  I  will  not  offer  the  amendment 
to  pull  back  on  the  three  additional 
aircraft  that  will  be  procured  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  not  been  an 
easy  time  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. We  have  had  a  lot  of  debate  on 
this  particular  issue.  I  do  not  like  dis- 
agreeing with  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
that  In  this  most  expensive  weapons 
system  ever  procured,  we  put  in  as 
many  safeguards  as  possible.  When 
their  figures  started  coming  over  that 
it  was  going  to  be  more  expensive  to 
cancel  the  three  additional  aircraft  for 
next  year  than  it  would  be  to  go  ahead 
and  buy  them,  it  makes  one  wonder 
whether  we  are  on  the  right  track  or 
not  in  weapons  acquisition. 

We  had  a  similar  situation  back  just 
a  few  years  ago  when  we  had  the  addi- 
tional carriers  to  be  procured.  It 
turned  out  the  way  they  had  been  con- 
tracted for  and  the  way  the  Navy  had 
set  that  up,  it  was  going  to  be  as  ex- 
pensive or  even  more  expensive  with 
the  penalties  that  were  going  to  be  in- 
voked on  the  contracts  to  cancel  them 
and  not  get  them  than  it  would  be  to 
go  ahead  and  buy  them  and  let  them 
be  buUt. 

At  that  time,  I  thought  that  was 
great  because  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
other  end  of  that  argimient  at  that 
time,  and  I  was  benefiting  from  it.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  carriers  built.  We 
had  quite  a  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor,  as  I  recaU,  when  that  fact  was 
brought  out  that  we  were  now  con- 
tracting on  a  basis  that  made  it  more 
expensive  to  cancel  than  it  was  to  go 
ahead  and  get  whatever  the  item  was 
we  were  buying.  What  a  way  to  con- 
tract. But  that  is  what  we  are  into 
now. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  make  these  as- 
sumptions on  the  basis  that  there  will 
obviously  be  no  changes  required  as 
we  get  into  testing  on  this  airplane,  or 
certainly  none  of  a  very  major  nature. 
We  know  there  will  be  some  changes. 
When  each  new  aircraft  comes  out,  it 
normally  goes  through  flight  testing 
and  we  wind  up  with  several  hundred 
ECP's,  engineering  change  proposals. 
Many  of  those  would  be  clamp 
changes  they  think  should  be  done  a 
different  way,  to  get  a  screwdriver  to 
it  at  a  different  angle.  Simple  as  that. 
Others  require  new  carrier  forestruc- 
ture  for  landing  gear  or  wing  center 
structure  beefup,  or  something  that  is 
very,  very  major. 


Mr.  NXJNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  for  a  brief  inquiry? 
Mr.  GLENN.  Yes.  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  Senator's  presentation  on  Ids  sug- 
gested changes  in  the  existing  lan- 
guage. As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  well 
knows,  the  committee  has  an  amend- 
ment and  we  are  proposing  here  on 
the  floor  and  will  vote  in  a  few  min- 
utes on  an  amendment  that  Is  altered, 
but  not  substantially  altered,  from 
what  the  committee  had  originally 
had  in  our  bill.  It  is  altered  because  we 
have,  of  course,  now  already  flown  the 
airplane  once.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go,  as  the  Senator  has  observed,  in 
testing. 

We  have  worked  very  carefully  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  his  suggest- 
ed changes  to  these  gates.  I  believe  we 
are  prepared,  assuming  we  all  are 
working  off  the  same  version  and  lan- 
gtiage,  to  recommend  the  Senate 
accept  this  Glenn  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  Nunn- 
Wamer  amendment.  It  will  take  unan- 
imous consent  to  do  that. 

The  only  reason  I  interject  at  this 
point  is  we  have  two  other  amend- 
ments. The  idea  had  been  that  if  there 
is  no  unanimous  consent,  we  can  stay 
here  as  long  as  necessary.  But  the  ma- 
jority leader  hoped  we  could  start 
voting  about  6:30. 

I  have  a  brief  explanation  of  an- 
other amendment  that  will  take  me 
about  5  minutes.  If  we  are  going  to 
meet  that  6:30  goal,  it  would  probably 

be  good  for  us 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  indicate  to 
the  Chair  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Republican  leader  has  asked 
for  5  to  6  minutes  to  address  these 
amendments  before  we  vote.  So  will 
the  Senator  make  those  allowances? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Right.  We  do  not  have 
any  unanimous  consent  at  all,  so  any- 
body is  open  to  taking  the  floor,  and 
certainly  the  minority  leader  will  be 
accorded  whatever  time  he  needs. 
There  is  no  restriction. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  gauge  so  I  could 
let  the  majority  leader  know  Lf  we  are 
going  to  be  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  GLEINN.  I  can  wrap  up  within  5 
minutes  or  so.  While  the  Senator  is 
making  his  other  remarks  I  can  look 
at  this.  I  have  not  had  the  chance  to 
look  at  the  language  the  staff  worked 
out.  I  hope  it  is  satisfactory. 

I  was  prepared  to  go  ahead,  whether 
this  is  satisfactory  or  not,  right  now 
and  support  the  amendment  and  vote 
for  it  with  the  idea  that  we  have  the 
good  faith  commitment  of  all  parties 
involved  that  we  will  be  able  to  work 
this  out.  The  biU  Is  going  to  be  around 
for  another  week  or  so,  at  least.  So  if 
there  is  any  difficulty,  we  could  always 
bring  it  back  up  on  the  floor  again. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  would  be  fine.  But 
if  the  Senator  does  have  a  chance  to 
look  over  this  language,  since  he  is  al- 


ready familiar  with  It,  what  would  be 
ideal  is  to  fold  this  into  the  amend- 
ment and  do  it  all  at  one  time. 

Bi4r.  GLENN.  Yes,  I  agree  with  that. 
I  wiU  be  finished  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  it  is  understood 
that  the  Senator  is  going  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  President? 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  correct.  I  will 
support  the  amendment,  particularly 
if  these  changes,  which  I  understand 
the  managers  are  willing  to  accept, 
work  out  OK  after  I  have  a  chance  to 
review  them. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  couple  more 
points. 

The  test  program  that  will  be  done 
in  block  1  will  get  speed,  altitude.  It 
will  not  get  into  all  the  weight  vari- 
ations. It  vrill  not  get  into  the  maneu- 
vering variations  that  are  going  to  be 
required  before  we  go  into  full  rate 
production  on  this  airplane.  On  the 
costs  involved,  it  makes  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  not  reaUy  going  to 
be  any  major  changes  required. 

It  makes  three  assumptions  along 
with  that:  That  we  will  protect  exist- 
ing fixed  price  options  of  all  the  sub- 
systems. In  fact,  about  50  percent  of 
those  have  already  been  contracted 
out. 

Second,  it  assumes  the  overall  cost 
of  $70.2  billion,  the  multiyear  procure- 
ment contract,  which  is  supposed  to 
start  in  fiscal  year  1993,  wUl  be  met, 
that  those  targets  will  be  met. 

Now  that  is  normally  done  after  de- 
velopment is  complete,  after  we  have  a 
production  maturity,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  going  to  be  met 
or  not.  But  that  assumption  is  made, 
assuming  that  $70.2  billion  cost. 

Third,  the  assumption  is  made  that 
we  will  achieve  the  planned  cost  reduc- 
tion initiatives.  We  do  not  even  know 
what  they  are.  They  are  not  listed.  We 
do  not  Imow  what  they  are.  But  we  are 
relying  on  those  to  give  us  part  of  that 
assumption  that  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  stick  with  a  $70.2  billion  cost. 

Will  that  occur?  I  could  just  warn 
everyone  right  now  I  think  my  view 
and  the  view  of  probably  most  in  the 
Senate  and  Congress  is  if  we  have  seen 
any  major  changes  that  require  addi- 
tional money  that  start  nmning  this 
aircraft  up  to  the  $600  million  a  copy 
overall  cost  for  the  whole  program  or 
extending  beyond  that  $295  million 
that  is  written  in  as  one  of  the  gates, 
then  I  think  this  program  borders  on, 
as  I  said  earlier,  budgetary  disarma- 
ment. We  Just  cannot  get  one  wei^rans 
system  that  gets  more  expensive  than 
this  one  is  right  now. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  response,  said 
that  he  weighed  all  the  things  I  had 
outlined  and  said,  "It  was  prudent  for 
us  to  proceed."  But  then  he  empha- 
sized that  "this  is  a  critical  time  in  this 
program.  During  the  coming  year  our 
understanding  of  both  risks  and  costs 
will  increase  immensely." 
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I  think  Secretary  Cheney  makes  my 
point  for  me  very  eloquently.  That  is 
the  reason  I  originally  proposed  no  ad- 
ditional production  buy  in  addition  to 
the  16  already  In  the  pipeline. 

If  the  figures  are  as  they  have  been 
given  to  us.  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
more  to  suspend  production  than  it  is 
to  go  ahead  and  buy  them,  where  does 
that  leave  us?  WeU.  it  leaves  us  with 
tightening  up  the  testing  requirements 
which  I  think  we  do  with  the  things 
that  I  have  proposed  here  and  which  I 
hope  are  included  in  the  proposed  lan- 
guage which  I  was  Just  given. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  have  other  amendments  later  on 
in  consideration  of  the  defense  author 
ization  bill  over  the  next  week  and  a 
half  or  so,  and  we  will  be  addressing 
this  several  times. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  statement 
before  we  had  the  vote.  I  will  vote  in 
favor  of  this  amendment,  reserving 
the  right  to  change  my  mind  if  the 
testing  language  here  does  not  prove 
to  be  satisfactory.  I  hope  that  it  is. 

But  I  want  to  say  once  again  I  want 
to  see  the  E>efense  operational,  test- 
ing, asid  evaluation  people  firmly  en- 
trenched in  this  whole  weapons  pro- 
curement process  from  beginning  to 
end  That  is  what  we  set  them  up  to 
do.  We  set  them  up  as  a  second  opin 
ion.  Of  all  programs  I  have  ever  seen 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  one 
that  needs  a  second,  independent  eval- 
uation as  to  its  value,  and  how  it  Ls 
performing,  and  how  the  testing  will 
be  conducted,  and  how  the  changes 
will  be  made,  and  how  the  program 
will  be  played  out.  this  is  that  pro- 
gram. It  needs  that  second  opinion. 

So  I  think  we  need  the  DOT&E 
people  in  there  for  exactly  what  Con- 
gress put  them  in  to  do;  to  be  the 
major  operational  test  adviser  not  only 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  but  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  Included  in 
the  B-2  program  all  the  way  through. 
We  may  have  additional  remarks  on 
the  B-2  later  on.  Mr.  President.  These 
have  been  rather  extensive  remarks.  I 
appreciate  the  forbearance  of  my  col 
leagues.  We  may  have  more  to  say  on 
It  later. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

O.S.  StUKTt. 

CoHMiTm  OH  Ajimed  Services. 
Washington,  DC.  June  19.  1989 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Chxhey. 
SecTttary  of  Defense.   The  Pentagon.    Wash 
ington.  DC. 
DiAS  Mh.  SscRRUtT:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
the  Immediate  suspension  of  low  rate  initial 
production    (LRIP)    of    the    B-2A    bomber 
until  such  time  ai  you  have  a  sufficient  de- 
velopment   &nd    Initial    operational    flight 
testing     and     evaluation     (DT&E/IOT&Ei 
data  to  support  continued   production.    In 
my  opinion.  It  Is  Imperative  that  adequate 
night    test    daU    be    obtained    before    any 
LRIP  aircraft  beyond  those  currently  under 
contract  be  procured. 
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Recent  briefings  provided  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  progress  of  the 
B  2A  acquisition  program  have  convinced 
me  that.  In  spite  of  recent  DOD  initiatives, 
there  remains  excessive  concurrency  be- 
tween the  development  and  production 
phases.  Without  a  single  test  night,  much 
less  the  completion  of  a  definitive  night  test 
program,  eight  aircraft  have  been  approved 
for  production  at  a  cost  of  7  billion  dollars. 
More  production  aircraft  are  requested  in 
FY  1990  FY  1991.  again  without  any  night 
lest  data  to  support  that  request.  These 
Li^IP  aircraft  are  in  addition  to  eight  other 
B-2A  aircraft  previously  approved  for  pro 
ductlon  for  use  as  ground  and  night  test  ve- 
hicles. 

Although  I  recognize  the  need  for  some 
concurrency  in  a  major  acquisition  program, 
the  substantial  technical  risks  and  exceed- 
ingly high  cost  of  the  B  2A  program  strong- 
ly argues  that  concurrency  be  held  to  a  min- 
imum. Even  with  relative  low  risk  programs, 
concurrency  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
DT&E/IOTc&E  can  lead  to  major  dlfficul 
ties  DOD  has  recognized  this:  and  there  are 
several  good  examples  of  this  recognition  In 
the  Amended  FY  1990  FY  1991  Budget: 

LRIP   production   of   the   Navys   new  T 
45TS  traimng  aurcraft  was  deferred  for  at 
least  two  years  to  correct  deficiencies  Identi- 
fied during  DT&E  night  testing; 

Ongoing  LRIP  production  of  the  Navy's 
SH  60F  ASW  helicopter  was  stopped  for  at 
least  a  year  to  allow  time  for  correction  of 
deficiencies  identified  during  lOT&E  night 
testing: 

The  C  17  LRIP  procurement  profile  was 
modified  until  night  testing  can  begin  and 
until,  as  the  Director  of  DOD  OT&E.  Mr 
Jack  Krlngs  recommended,  empirical  night 
tests  results  are  available  on  which  to  base 
a  production  decision 

As  a  former  test  pilot.  I  can  tell  you  that 
no  amount  of  wind  tunnel  testing,  computer 
simulations,  or  the  maturity  matrix  '  pro- 
gram currently  t)eing  used  to  evaluate  the 
B  2A  can  replace,  to  repeat  Mr.  Krlngs' 
words,  empirical  night  test  results,'  In 
making  a  production  decision.  That  is  why 
twice  in  the  past  20  years  Mr  David  Pack 
ard.  In  major  DOD  acquisition  studies, 
strongly  urged  DOD  to  ny  before  buy'  in 
procuring  major  weapon  systems. 

Mr  Secretary,  as  you  know  I  have  sup- 
ported the  development  of  this  revolution- 
ary airplane,  albeit  with  some  often  stated 
reservations  about  substantial  technical 
risks,  escalating  costs,  and  mission  priorities. 
Nevertheless,  I  want  to  see  the  B-2A  devel 
opment  program  succeed  so  that  a  reasoned 
production  and  deployment  decision  can  be 
made.  However,  in  my  opinion,  unless  the 
currently  mandated  excessive  development 
and  production  concurrency  is  eliminated, 
the  program  will  not  succeed. 

I  urge  you  to  suspend  all  LRIP  not  under 
contract  until  sufficient  night  test  data  is 
available  to  support  additional  LRIP  With 
22  4  billion  dollars  already  invested,  and 
with  the  potential  of  expending  many  bll 
lions  more  to  complete  the  program,  it 
would  Xie  totally  irresponsible  to  do  any- 
thing less. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  Glehn, 
U.S.  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RocKETOXEH).  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 


Mr.  WARNER.  We  thank  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio.  He  does 
bring  a  measure  of  expertise  un- 
matched, to  my  knowledge,  by  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
think  momentarily  we  will  be  able  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  resolution  to 
his  constriictive  suggestions  and.  hope- 
fully, Incorporate  them  in  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  chairman  Is  due  back  momen- 
tarily to  address  that  and  other  Issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  returned. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reported  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bin,  the  committee  also  reported 
a  separate  measure  (S.  1368)  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  a  new  program  called  the 
Soldier/Marine  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram. 

We  now  have  an  amendment  pend- 
ing at  the  desk  sponsored  by  Senator 
Warner  and  myself,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  Individuals. 
Senator  Warner  has  already  ex- 
plained this  amendment.  I  will  not  go 
into  It  in  great  detail,  but  I  want  to 
make  a  couple  of  comments. 

This  amendment  would  add  $30  mil- 
lion to  the  authorization  bill  In  fiscal 
year  1990.  It  Is  a  small  program,  but 
one  that  Is  very  Important.  It  does  not 
increase  the  budget  totals  for  defense 
since  the  underlying  authorization  bill 
left  room  for  this  amendment  in  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  adopt  it. 

LITTtX  ATTENTION  TO  FOOT  SOLDIERS 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
being  offered  because  the  Pentagon 
has  paid  insufficient  attention  to  our 
country's  foot  soldiers  In  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps.  The  Army  Initiated 
a  new  type  of  light  Infantry  divisions 
In  the  early  1980's.  These  divisions 
were  supposed  to  make  the  Army 
much  more  deployable  by  having 
lighter  divisions  without  massive  ar- 
mored vehicles. 

It  has  been  over  8  years  since  the  ac- 
tivation of  these  light  infantry  divi- 
sions, yet  relatively  little  has  been 
done  to  make  these  light  infantry  divi- 
sions more  effective  than  previous 
Army  or  Marine  infantry,  or  the  infan- 
try of  potential  adversaries.  In  fact, 
the  combat  potential  of  the  light  in- 
fantrymen of  our  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  in  certain  key  areas  Is  not  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  when  the  Viet- 
nam war  ended.  Infantrymen  are 
armed  with  some  of  the  same  equip- 
ment they  had  In  that  conflict.  They 
may  operate  Improved  models,  but 
practically  speaking  they  have  the 
same  generic  capabilities  as  any  other 
infantryman  In  the  world. 

Compare  this  to  the  improvements 
we  have  seen  in  the  sophisticated 
weapons  that  we  spend  billions  for 
each  year.  Of  coiu«e,  I  have  supported 
a  number  of  these  weapons— most  of 
them.   Compare   the   Ml   tauik   being 
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produced  today  with  the  M60  tank 
used  during  the  Vietnam  war.  The  Ml 
tank  is  easily  many  times  more  capa- 
ble. 

The  AH-64  attack  helicopter  Is 
easily  5  to  10  times  more  effective 
than  the  early  model  attack  helicop- 
ters used  during  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
can  fight  at  night  and  In  adverse 
weather.  It  carries  a  missile  that  has 
twice  the  range  and  much  greater  klU 
capability. 

How  does  this  compare  with  our  in- 
fantrymen in  the  Army  and  the 
Marine  Corps?  They  have  an  improved 
model  of  the  the  same  rifle  they  used 
in  Vietnam.  They  have  a  new  helmet 
and  new  battle  dress  uniforms.  But 
other  systems  are  virtually  tmchanged. 
Mr.  President,  the  military  depart- 
ments—and this  is  not  Just  the  Army 
but  applies  to  all  the  services,  includ- 
ing the  Navy,  Marine  Cori».  and  Air 
Force— are  oriented  toward  procure- 
ment of  sophisticated  expensive  high- 
technology  weapons  of  war.  Huge  lab- 
oratories and  development  commands 
are  oriented  toward  these  technologi- 
cally advanced  major  systems.  There  is 
no  comparable  emphasis  on  small, 
simple,  cheap,  light  but  effective 
weapons  and  support  gear. 

Last  month  I  visited  with  some  of 
our  crack  special  operations  troops  in 
Europe.  They  complained  that  they 
could  get  radios  from  Radio  Shack 
that  were  superior  to  radios  they  were 
given  by  the  Army.  These  are  special 
operation  forces  that  are  going  to  be 
called  on,  probably  more  likely  to  be 
called  on.  than  any  forces  we  have  in 
our  military  arena.  Unfortunately,  the 
Pentagon  does  not  emphasize  cheap, 
simple,  rugged  weapons  and  support 
equipment  for  our  foot  soldiers.  Small, 
cheap,  off-the-shelf  systems  do  not 
fuel  the  massive  bureaucracies  and  de- 
fense industries  that  accommodate  our 
procurement  and  R&D  budgets. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  you  could 
summarize  what  I  am  saying  by  saying 
that  we  need  a  few  more  master  ser- 
geants in  our  prcKurement  commands, 
people  who  are  out  there  on  the  field, 
people  who  know  what  the  foot  sol- 
diers go  through. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  our  Sol- 
dier/Marine Enhancement  Program  is 
to  rekindle  interest  in  our  foot  soldier, 
to  provide  a  focus  and  an  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  infantryman. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  with 
all  the  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  provide  $30 
million  in  research  and  development 
funds.  We  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
$30  million  would  be  used  primarily  to 
siu^ey  useful  items  of  equipment  that 
other  coimtries  have  developed  or  are 
available  commercially.  If  nothing 
exists  that  is  immediately  available, 
the  funds  could  be  used  to  develop 
new  equipment.  But  the  focus  is  not 
on  inventing  or  reinventing  new  equip- 
ment, but  on  testing,  evaluating,  and 
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qualifying  existing  off-the-shelf  equip- 
ment available  either  commercially  or 
from  military  allies.  We  do  not  want 
the  pnxmrement  bureaucracies  to 
begin  a  new  R&D  program.  We  want 
them  to  look  at  what  is  available  today 
and  overcome  the  not-invented-here 
syndrome  that  is  often  prevailing  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  are  not  dictating  to  the  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps  what  it  is  that 
we  think  they  should  buy.  They  have 
total  flexibility  to  determine  that 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  infantry- 
men. Frankly,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
would  get  together  a  panel  of  senior 
noncommissioned  officers  to  serve  as 
advisers  to  them  in  Identifying  prob- 
lems and  evaluating  off-the-shelf  sys- 
tems. Let  the  foot  soldiers  tell  the  de- 
velopers what  is  needed,  and  not  the 
other  way  around. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bipartisan 
initiative.  Senator  Warner,  Senator 
Lbviw,  and  Senator  Wilson  were  in- 
strumental in  promoting  this  amend- 
ment. It  might  seem  like  a  small,  insig- 
nificant thing  to  our  colleagues,  but  I 
assure  you  it  should  result  in  a  major 
improvement  for  our  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  overwhelm- 
ingly support  this  amendment  when 
we  vote  on  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EKDLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preisdent,  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  the  manager  on  this 
side.    Senator    Warner    and    Senator 

NUWN. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
come  to  a  critical  jimcture.  We  must 
decide  now  how  oiu-  strategic  forces 
will  be  structured  over  the  next  sever- 
al decades. 

This  is  a  tough  decision— not  Just  be- 
cause of  the  costs  involved,  but  be- 
cause we  win  have  to  live  with  oiu-  ac- 
tions for  some  time  to  come. 

For  over  40  years,  nuclear  deterrence 
has  guaranteed  the  safety  and  free- 
dom of  this  coimtry.  For  the  better 
part  of  that  time,  our  nuclear  deter- 
rence has  Ijeen  based  on  the  concept 
of  a  nuclear  triad. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
triad  has  served  us  well.  I  think  that  is 
also  the  President's  view.  The  triad 
figures  prominently  in  the  President's 
strategic  modernization  package. 

Now.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  word, 
"packace."  Our  bombers,  land-based 
ICBITs.  and  our  SLBM  forces  are  in- 
depoident,  but  they  work  as  a  pack- 
age—they each  have  their  particular 
role  in  deterrence.  I  would  also  add 
that  SDI  is  a  key  part  of  that  modern- 
ization package. 

The  President  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress his  plans  for  modernizing  each 
leg  of  the  triad.  He  has  decided  to 


move  forward  with  two  ICBM's,  the 
D-5  SLBM,  and  the  B-2. 

Now,  I  think  we  aU  agree  that  our 
bomber  forces  are  no  less  important  in 
that  triad  than  our  other  strategic 
forces.  And,  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
they  need  to  be  modernized. 

Some  of  you  will  say,  "yes,  we  need 
modernization,  but  not  at  the  B-2's 
price."  I  think  we  were  all  taken  aback 
the  first  time  we  saw  the  figures.  Let 
us  not  forget,  we  are  buying  the  latest 
technology— the  best  America  has  to 
offer— and  we  need  the  best  because  it 
will  have  to  last.  We  are  making  deci- 
sions that  will  have  consequences  for 
our  national  seciuity  for  years  to 
come. 

These  consequences  are  even  greater 
if  we  reach  a  START  agreement  with 
the  Soviets.  A  manned  penetrating 
bomt)er  will  become  even  more  impor- 
tant under  a  START  treaty  than  it 
was  over  the  past  40  years.  The  B-2  is 
at  the  center  of  U.S.  strategy  for 
achieving  stability  at  reduced  levels. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  given  this  pro- 
gram the  serious  attention  it  merits. 
They  have  not  only  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  B-2  in  terms  of  our  de- 
terrence strategy  and  arms  control  sta- 
bility, but  have  also  recognized  that  a 
program  which  involves  such  substan- 
tial investment  during  these  times  of 
tight  dollars,  requires  close  monitor- 
ing. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  taking 
a  soimd  approach  toward  this  pro- 
gram. The  B-2  means  a  lot  of  money 
spent,  but  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  it  wiU  be  money  spent 
wisely.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
their  approach  and  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  end 
my  remarks  with  an  excerpt  from  an 
article  written  in  1953,  in  Aviation 
Week,  at  the  time  the  United  States 
was  considering  the  B-52: 

Peeling  in  some  U.S.  Air  Force  quarters  is 
that  the  difference  between  B-47  and  B-52 
performance  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  the 
latter  program.  Strategic  Air  Command  also 
anticipates  getting  supersonic  bombem  soon 
enough  to  make  the  B-52  strictly  a  short  In- 
terim measure. 

After  30  years  of  the  B-52  we  know 
better. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  jrieldlng  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  It  is  always  wise  to  look  back 
and  examine  history.  It  indeed  is  a 
rearvlew  window  of  much  of  our  activi- 
ties of  life.  I  think  that  clUtion  of  his- 
torical precedent  of  the  B-52  should 
carry  great  weight  with  many  today 
who  question  this  price  tag,  which 
price  tag,  as  the  leader  knows,  has  ba- 
sically been  information  available  to 
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the  Senate  and  the  House— Congress 
as  a  whole— for  approximately  a 
decade.  The  two  committees,  namely, 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
both  Houses,  together  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  have  had  the 
first  responsibility,  but  we  have  recog- 
nized the  increase  in  the  cost,  but  then 
I  say  what  is  the  price  if  deterrence 
fails?  It  is  incalculable.  This  system  Ls 
the  cutting  edge  of  Americas  technol 
ogy,  and  I  hope  soon  that  the  Senate 
will  express  its  approval  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 
Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 
Mr.  COHEN.  Can  I  inquire  by  ex 
pressing  approval  of  this  amendment? 
It  is  my  understanding  that  it  does  not 
preclude  other  action  that  might 
follow  at  a  later  time  dealing  with  the 
bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.    WARNER.   The   Senator    from 
Maine  is  correct.  This  is  an  amend 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
fully   aware  of.  one   that  the   Armed 
Services   Committee   basically   agreed 
upon  in  its  markup,  and  it  is  to  be  pos 
sibly   amended   here   by   the   Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  think  that  is  momentary, 
is  It  not,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.     COHEN.     There     are     other 
amendments  pending  that  may  be  of 
fered  at  a  later  time  dealing  with  the 
issue. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Absolutely.  The  bill  is 
open  to  anybody,  including  on  this 
subject.  We  are  not  encouraging  other 
amendments  on  the  B-2.  but  if  they 
come,  we  will  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  asked  if 
they  are  pending.  Technically,  there 
are  no  amendments  pending,  but,  of 
course,  when  the  bill  returns  to  the 
floor  after  tomorrow,  it  is  open  for 
amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  There  was  some  con 
cem  expressed,  because  the  way  in 
which  it  was  offered  with  a  second- 
degree  amendment,  that  it  would  have 
precluded  amendments  on  this,  and 
my  assurances  are  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  was  something  to  get  this 
amendment  to  the  floor  and  get  some 
debate  started,  and  this  certainly  is  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  situation 
the  way  it  is. 

I  hope  that  everyone  will  support 
this  and  reserve  any  other  amend 
ments  they  might  have  dealing  with 
the  issue  for  a  later  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  Ls  correct. 
The  only  purpose  is  to  make  sure  we 
had  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  amend 
ment    first,    not    to    preclude    other 
amendments  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  leadership  here  in 
the  committee  have  agreed,  and  I  ask 
the  Senator  perhaps  if  he  could  offer 
his  amendment  at  this  stage.  I  would 
ask,  do  we  have  the  same  amendment 
here? 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  believe,  yes. 
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Nr.  NUNN.  Assuming  we  have  the 
same  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  modification  of  my 
amendment,  amendment  No.  397,  a 
modification  we  have  agreed  on,  be 
made  in  order  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Glenn  from  Ohio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  397.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  send  this 
modification  of  the  bill  language  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  so  modified. 
The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 
Replace    <c)  Block  2  requirements  with: 
(C)  Block  2  Requirements.  — Funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  may  not  be 
obligated   for  the   procurement  of   B  2  air 
craft  before  the  commencement  of  Block  2 
testing  to  include  low-observables  and  flying 
qualities  and  performance  testing  in  accord 
ance  with  the  approved  B  2  Test  and  Eval 
uation  Master  Plan 

Replace  id)  Defense  Science  Board  As 
sessment  with: 

(di  Independent  Assessment  and  Certifi- 
cation. Of  the  amounUs  made  available  for 
fLscal  year  1990  for  the  procurement  of  B  2 
aircraft,  not  more  than  twenty-five  percent 
may  be  expended  until  — 

1 1 1  The  Low  Observables  Panel  of  the  De 
fense  Science  Board  has  conducted  an  ind- 
pendent  review  of  the  early  Block  2  test 
data  and  reported  the  results  of  that  review- 
together  with  Its  findings  and  conclusions, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 

(2>  Within  one  week  of  the  submission  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  report  by 
the  Low  Ob.ser\ables  Panel,  the  Director  of 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  shall  also 
submit  to  the  Secretary  his  independent 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  Block  night 
testing  to  that  date,  and 

c3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Ap 
propriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that 

(A>  The  results  of  early  Block  2  flight 
testing,  including  low-ob.servable  and  flying 
qualities  and  performance,  are  satisfactory, 
and 

(B)  No  significant  technical  or  operational 
problems  have  been  identified  during  early 
Block  2  testing 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment strengthens  the  language  here, 
and  I  believe  it  carries  out  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  his  working  with  us 
on  this,  because  he  has  tremendous 
experience  in  this  area,  and  we  value 
his  opinion  and  expertise.  I  under- 
stand he  will  be  able  to  support  the 
overall  package  of  the  amendment 
now. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  correct.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  the  staff 
and  of  Senator  Warner  and  Senator 
NuNN  in  this  regard.  It  strengthens 
the  bill  and  makes  it  more  clear,  and  I 


do  not  think  It  leaves  any  doubt  that 
there  has  to  be  performance  on  down 
the  road,  to  say,  once  again,  there 
carmot  be  any  Increase  in  costs  in  this 
airplane  without  endangering  the 
whole  program. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  this 
amendment  is  really  helping  to  save 
the  program.  We  get  testing  in  early, 
and  the  changes  will  be  less  expensive 
than  if  we  wait  and  have  to  make 
more  expensive  changes  later  on  per 
cost  per  airplane,  and  doing  the  whole 
program  all  over  again. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  manager  yield 
for  a  moment? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  For  your  information, 
we  have  been  working  on  an  amend- 
ment relative  to  who  would  bear  the 
responsibility  in  the  event  the  B-2 
fails  to  live  up  to  the  specifications  in 
the  contract.  We  hoped  that  this 
amendment  would  be  worked  out  by 
now  so  that  it  could  have  been  added 
to  the  pending  amendment,  in  the 
event  it  was  acceptable  to  the  manag- 
ers. It  is  still  in  process,  but  since  both 
Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Warner 
were  involved  in  the  discussions  on 
this  earlier  today,  I  thought  I  would 
bring  them  up  to  date  and  also  alert 
our  colleagues  that  at  least  at  a  later 
time  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
separately  from  this  amendment  to 
address  the  question  of  who  bears  the 
responsibility,  the  Government  or  the 
contractor,  when  this  plane  or  if  this 
plane  fails  to  live  up  to  specs,  as  the 
B-1  did,  relative  to  its  electronic  coun- 
termeasures. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  We  have  been  dili- 
gently working.  We  do  not  have  all  the 
information  to  evaluate  the  amend- 
ment. It  Is  our  intention  to  work  with 
the  Senator.  If  we  do  not  work  it  out, 
there  will  be  every  right  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  to  propose  his 
amendment  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President, 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
first  look  at  the  consent,  may  I  urge 
the  Senator  to  be  as  forthcoming  as 
early  as  possible,  because  there  could 
be  quite  a  hiatus  between  this  Sena- 
tors  knowledge  of  the  amendment  and 
this  Senator's  ability  to  respond.  It  is  a 
very  complicated  and  technical  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  require  some  outside 
advice. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  did  get  your  staff 
the  latest  graph  a  few  hours  ago  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

unanimous-consent  requests 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  serve 
notice  that  I  am  about  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  would 
have  three  or  four  parts,  for  all  inter- 
ested parties.  I  hope  that  this  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 


UM  I 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  Nunn- Warner  amendment, 
No.  397,  occur  at  6:40  pjn. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  immediately  upon  the  disposition 
of  amendment  No.  397,  the  Senate, 
without  any  intervening  action  or 
debate,  vote  on  the  Nunn-Wamer 
amendment  396,  as  amended.  If 
amended. 

I  fiuther  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  amendment  be  in  order  to  lan- 
guage proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the 
Wamer-Nunn  amendment  396. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  unanimous-consent  requests  are 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Nunn-Wamer  amendment  No.  400 
occur  immediately,  without  any  inter- 
vening action  upon  the  disposition  of 
amendment  No.  396  as  amended. 

I  further  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  no  amendment  be  in  order  to 
amendment  No.  400. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Nimn- Warner  amendment  No.  401 
occur  immediately,  without  any  inter- 
vening action  upon  the  disposition  of 
amendment  No.  400,  and  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order  to  amend- 
ment No.  401. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
rollcall  vote  scheduled  to  begin  at  6:40 
be  a  15-minute  vote,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding rollcall  votes  be  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  our  dlstingtiished 
colleague  from  Ohio  Just  for  a 
moment.  The  modification  that  was 
forwarded  to  the  desk  which  we  have 
accepted,  I  reviewed  it,  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  DOT&E,  which  is 
the  Director  of  Testing  and  Evalua- 
tion, as  you  well  know,  imder  section 
138,  title  10,  has  a  very  clear  and  spe- 
cific task  that  he  must  perform. 

However,  as  I  understand  this 
amendment,  based  on  my  discussions 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  test- 
ing required.  Block  2  by  his  modifica- 
tion, is  not  in  derogation  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  138. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  state 
that  again,  please? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  the  tasking  that  his  modi- 
fication places  on  IX)T&E  is  separate 


and  distinct  from  the  one  that  is  in 
section  138? 
Mr.  GLENN.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  that 
satisfies  my  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  STMNS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  chairman  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  on  the  authorization  bill,  when  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  member 
of  your  committee,  we  had  a  report.  In 
the  report  language  we  requested  from 
the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  a 
study  on  whether  or  not  they  needed 
to  keep  M-60  or  .762  caliber  machine- 
guns  at  company  level,  and  the  Army 
had  taken  the  position  that  they  were 
going  to  go  to  the  spot  automatic 
weapon,  the  56,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
had  wanted  to  keep  heavier  machine- 
gims  and.  I  believe,  actually  beefed  up 
heavier  machinegtms  to  .50  caliber  at 
the  battalion  level. 

I  have  never  received  that  report, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  luiowledge  the 
committee  never  has.  I  wanted  to 
bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  because  I  think  that  if  we 
think  we  are  going  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  the  infantrsrmen,  I  want  to 
be  sure  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
with  respect  to  the  machineguns. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
completely.  It  is  my  information  that 
we  have  not  received  that  report,  and  I 
will  make  sure  that  we  get  a  caU  into 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  tomorrow. 
Was  it  Marine  Corps  or  Army? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  We  asked  both.  As  the 
author  of  that  report  language,  the 
reason  I  asked  for  both  is  because  we 
had  a  divided  opionion  from  the  infan- 
try of  both  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps.  The  Marine  Corps  has  taken 
the  position  of  heavier  machinegims. 
The  Army  took  the  position  that  the 
223  or  the  556,  I  guess  it  is  called,  is 
heavy  enough  to  be  the  machinegim 
of  the  rifle  company. 

And  that  is  why  we  asked  for  both.  I 
want  to  hear  both  services  explain  to 
me  why.  Because,  in  my  opinion,  we  do 
need  a  heavier  machinegim  for  our  in- 
fantry people. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  wUl  get  in  touch  with 
them  tomorrow  and  foUow  up  on  it. 

Mr.  SYMICS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  hope  the  Senior  will 
not  be  bashful— and  I  know  he  wUI 
not:  having  served  with  him.  I  know 
how  effective  he  is— to  remind  us  of 
that  sometime  later  on  this  week  and 
we  will  try  to  give  you  a  better  answer. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  note  that  it  is  now  6:40. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  a  moment  to  confer  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia? 

Mr.  President,  could  the  indication 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first 
amendment  be  considered  en  bloc  to 
cover  all  three?  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  three  separate  votes,  but  we 
do  not  have  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
three  times. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
plication there  is  that  we  have  really 
foiu-  pending  amendments:  396.  397, 
400,  and  401. 1  ask  unanimous  consent, 
as  the  order  is  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ments, that  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  397.  400.  and  401 
with  one  show  of  seconds;  and  that  we 
not  be  reqtiired  to  vote  on.  except  by 
voice  vote.  396.  if  it  is  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  is  now  past  6:40. 

Is  there  a  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendments? 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  is  such  a  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

VOTE  OR  AMKHDMZIfT  NO.  3ST 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  397.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
nagaI,  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 
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Adams 

Fowler 
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Armstrong 
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Pryor 

Burdlck 
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Bynl 

Humphrey 
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Roth 

Cochran 

Johnston 
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Daschle 
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Dodd 
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Thurmond 
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NAYS-1 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  397)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMEIfDMENT  INO.  396  i.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  396,  as  amended. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
not  been  ordered  on  that  amendment, 
have  they?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  call  for  the  regular 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  396).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  400 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  i.s 
the  pending  business  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No. 
400  as  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Are  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  on  that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  at>sent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  Are  there  amy  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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Reid 
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Robb 
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Lugar 

Roth 
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Rudman 

Heinz 
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Sanford 

Helms 
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Holllngs 

McConnell 

Sasser 

Humphrey 

Metzenbaum 

Shelby 

Inouye 

MIkulski 

Simon 

Jefford.s 

Mitchell 

Simpson 

Johnston 

Moynihan 

Specter 

Kassebaum 

Murkowski 

Stevens 

Kasten 

Nlckles 

Symms 

Kennedy 
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Thurmond 

Kerrey 

Packwood 

Wallop 

Kerry 
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Warner 

Kohl 
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Wilson 

Lautenberg 

Pryor 

NAYS-0 

Wirth 
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Matsunaga 

So  the  amendment  (No.  401)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  401 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  401. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga] is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  143  Leg.) 
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.Atiaras 

Arm.strong 

Baucus 

Betilsen 

Biden 

Bingamaii 

Bond 

Boren 
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Bradley 
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Harkin 
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Helms 
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Kennedy 

Kerrey 
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Kohl 

Lautenberg 
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Mack 

McCain 

McClure 
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Hatfield 


McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkoaski 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reld 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sas-ser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


U.S.  ARMY  GUARD  AND 
RESERVE 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Brookings  Institution  re- 
leased a  study  entitled  "U.S.  Army 
Guard  and  Reserve:  Rhetoric.  Reali- 
ties, and  Risks."  The  study  addresses 
the  growing  role  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  in  the  total  Army 
and  the  readiness  and  mobilization  of 
Armed  Forces. 

Last  month.  Senator  Ford  and  I,  as 
cochairmen  of  the  Senate  National 
Guard  Caucus  asked  Lt.  Gen.  Herbert 
Temple,  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  to  review  the  report  and  pro- 
vide his  comments  on  the  report  and 
its  conclusions.  In  response  to  our  re- 
quest. General  Temple  has  prepared 
an  interesting  and  well-reasoned  cri- 
tique of  the  report.  General  Temple 
concludes  that  the  report  does  not  ac- 
curately reflect  the  Army  National 
Guard's  capability  and  readiness  to 
achieve  its  reinforcing  missions. 

I  believe  all  members  of  the  Senate 
will  benefit  from  General  Temple's  re- 
marks. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  as  well  as  the 
letter  that  Senator  Ford  and  I  sent  to 
General  Temple  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  June  12.  1989. 
Lt.  Gen  Herbert  R.  Temple.  Jr.. 
Chief.    ,\ational    Guard   Bureau,    Pentagon 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  General  Temple:  Early  in  May  1989. 
the  Brookings  Institute  released  a  study  en- 
titled. U.S.  Army  Guard  and  Reserve: 
Rhetoric.  Realities,  and  Risks. "  by  Martin 
Binkin  and  William  K.  Kaufmann.  Their 
study  addresses  the  growing  role  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  in 
the  Total  Army  and  the  readiness  and  mobi- 
lization expectations  for  these  forces. 

In  view  of  recent  worldwide  events,  it 
seems  prudent  to  conduct  a  review  of  the 
current  threat,  the  balance  of  forces  to 
meet  that  threat,  and  the  Active.  Guard  and 
Reser\'e  mix  within  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
Senate  National  Guard  Caucus  Is  concerned 
about  the  long-term  effectiveness  and  readi- 
nes.s  of  the  Total  Force  and  intends  to 
review  many  sources  of  informantion. 

The  issues  discussed  In  the  Brookings  In- 
stitute study  specifically  address  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  are  also  relevant  to  the 
overall  review  we  are  supporting.  Therefore, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  provide  the 
National    Guard    Caucus    with    your    com- 
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ments  on  "U.S.  Army  Guard  and  Reserve: 
Rhetoric,  Realities,  and  Risks." 
Sincerely, 

Wehseli.  H.  Foro. 

Christopher  S.  Bond. 

DEPARTMIMTS  op  the  ARMT  AMD  THE 

Air     FV}rce,     National     Gdaro 
Bdread, 

Waahinoton,  DC.  June  23,  1989. 
Senator    Wendell    H.    Foro    and    Senator 

Christopher  S.  Bond, 
Russell  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senators  Fors  and  Bond:  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  per- 
sonal opinion  of  the  recent  Brookings  Insti- 
tute report  relative  to  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 

I  have  reviewed  the  Brookings  Institute 
Report  titled,  "U.S.  Army  Guard  and  Re- 
serve: Rhetoric,  Realities,  Risks."  The 
report  questions  the  reliability  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  to 
accomplish  their  wartime  reinforcing  mis- 
sions in  accordance  with  current  war  plans. 
Although  I  am  not  qualified  to  comment 
atwut  USAR  capabilities,  I  can  respond  for 
the  Army  Guard.  In  any  event,  conclusions 
relative  to  the  current  readiness  and  capa- 
bilities of  these  two  components  of  the 
Army  must  be  dealt  with  separately  given 
the  difference  in  organization,  structure, 
missions  and  achievements  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve. 

The  authors  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  future  mobilization  tJerformance  of  the 
National  Guard  is  a  simple  function  of  a 
vacuous  extrapolation  of  events  associated 
with  past  mobilizations. 

Notably  absent  In  the  development  of 
their  thesis  is  a  recognition  of  the  major, 
substantive  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  in  the  past 
decade.  The  report  fails  to  recognize  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  Total  Force  Policy,  the 
cause  and  effect  of  the  CAPSTONE  pro- 
gram, the  changes  in  training  intensity,  di- 
versity and  results,  increased  resourcing 
(often  Congressionally  directed),  constantly 
improving  mobilization  preparedness  and 
exercise  and  continuous  overseas  deploy- 
ment training, 

Each  year,  the  Army  National  Guard  con- 
ducts over  900  unit  level  mobilization  exer- 
cises to  l)ett«r  prepare  Guardsmen  and  their 
units  for  that  eventually.  In  addition,  na- 
tional level  mobilization  exercises  have  been 
conducted  to  test  the  entire  mobilization 
system.  With  the  advent  of  the  Total  Force 
Policy,  followed  by  the  CAPSTONE  pro- 
gram, the  ability  of  the  Army  Guard  to 
meet  early  deployment  requirements  has 
been  significantly  enhanced. 

One  must  remember  that  previous  mobili- 
zations were  executed  before  these  two 
benchmark  programs  (Total  Force  and 
CAPSTONE).  WWII  Korea.  Beriin  and 
Vietnam  mobilizations  were  not  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  security  programs  or  war 
plans  were  predicated  utx>n  early  commit- 
ment of  reserve  forces.  'Total  Force  Policy 
has  focused  more  reliance  upon  reserve 
forces  in  the  relatively  early  days  of  a  con- 
flict. Training,  equipping  and  resourcing  of 
the  Guard  is  directed  towards  achieving 
these  capabilities. 

However,  although  Guard  units  are  dem- 
onstrating their  ability  to  meet  rapid  mobili- 
zation and  deployment  responsibilities, 
there  remains  one  critical  Inhibitor  to  the 
entire  mobilization  process— that  is  automa- 
tion of  the  Guard  and  reserve  from  unit 
level  up  through  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  to  insure  rapid  and  effective  response 


to  mobilization  orders.  The  Reserve  Compo- 
nents Automation  System  (RCAS)  is  being 
developed  to  resolve  this  failing.  Prompt 
and  effective  fielding  of  RCAS  is  essential 
to  successful  future  mobilizations. 

Implied  in  the  Brookings  Report  is  the 
conclusion  that  reliance  upon  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  during  the  early  days  of  a 
conflict  is  unrealistic— that  these  units  are 
unable  to  achieve  their  wartime  missions.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  Army  employs 
a  time  phased  deployment  plan  to  reinforce 
forward  based  Army  elements.  The  Army 
has  endeavored  to  support  these  plans 
through  expanded  resourcing  on  a  first  to 
fight,  first  to  be  equipped  philosophy.  Given 
limited  resources,  this  is  a  logical  applica- 
tion of  assets  to  those  that  need  them  first. 
We  have  closely  managed  early  deploying 
units  to  be  certain  they  meet  readiness 
levels  to  permit  them  to  achieve  their  re- 
spective missions.  Also,  through  intensified 
management  of  resources,  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  In  concert  with  the  States, 
has  t>een  able  to  raise  the  readiness  levels  of 
the  entire  Army  National  Guard  to  only  few 
percentage  points  below  that  of  the  Regular 
Army— this  Is  a  major  readiness  achieve- 
ment. This  degree  of  combat  readiness  has 
been  achieved  through  successful  manage- 
ment of  scarce  resources  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  raised  our  units  to  levels  of 
combat  readiness  that  can  only  be  sustained 
with  continued  equipment  modernization 
and  training  support  to  qualify  and  sustain 
personnel  sklUs. 

The  Army  National  Guard  has  consistent- 
ly demonstrated  that  it  is  capable  of  mobi- 
lizing, deploying,  employing  and  sustaining 
In  any  part  of  the  world.  The  record  is  clear. 
Our  exercise  r)erformance  in  Europe,  Korea, 
Central  and  South  America  and  at  the  NTC 
speaks  for  Itself.  The  evaluation  by  the  reg- 
ular forces  Indicate  success  and.  In  many 
cases,  performance  exceeding  expectations 
and/or  setting  new  records. 

The  reports  I  see  and  the  observations  of 
qualified  Army  officers  who  evaluate  Guard 
imits,  side  by  side  with  active  Army  units  In 
training  and  exercises,  reinforces  my  convic- 
tion that  Guard  units,  when  adequately  re- 
sourced, can  achieve  their  wartime  rein- 
forcement missions.  We  should  remember 
that  our  nation's  wars  have  always  been 
fought  successfully  by  citizen  soldiers,  not 
praetorian  Guards  or  elite  units. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  prepare  Guard 
units  to  meet  wartime  standards  during 
peacetime— to  Insure  that  Guard  units  can 
deploy  to  meet  contingency  missions  with 
little  or  no  additional  training.  I  believe  we 
are  successful  In  achieving  this  goal  Is  most 
Instances— not  totally,  but  well  enough  to 
have  confidence  that  the  modem  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  Is  better  prepared  to  meet  its 
wartime  missions  than  at  tuiy  time  In  its  his- 
tory. Clearly,  there  are  significant  equip- 
ment shortages  which  would  Inhibit  Guard 
effectiveness,  but  we  inform  Congress  of 
these  shortages  and  are  working  within  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Congress  to  al- 
leviate critical  shortages. 

In  addition  to  equipment  shortages,  in 
some  locations  and  among  certain  units,  the 
Inability  to  achieve  and  maintain  adequate 
strength  levels  has  a  detrimental  effect  on 
that  unit's  capability.  Where  strength  re- 
quirements cannot  be  satisfied,  the  NGB  is 
taking  action  to  relocate  force  structure  to 
locations  that  can  fulfill  strength  objectives. 
I  have  no  criticism  of  the  Army's  resourc- 
ing of  the  Guard  given  limited  resources. 
The  Army  has  provided  the  Guard,  in  many 
Instances,   with   the   most  modem  combat 


equipment  to  Include  Apache  and  Cobra 
helicopters,  M-1  Tanks,  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicles  and  state  of  the  art  communica- 
tions because  the  Guard  has  demonstrated 
Its  ability  to  employ  the  equipment  effec- 
tively. 

Inasmuch  as  Guard  units  have  deployed 
for  training  throughout  the  world  in  accord- 
ance with  Joint  and  combined  tactical  exer- 
cises, it  is  apparent  that  the  ability  to  mobi- 
lize, move  forces  and  equipment,  deploy  to 
overseas  locations,  often  in  remote  environ- 
ments and  to  sustain  operations  and  main- 
tain equipment  in  potential  contingency 
areas  and  then  successfully  redeploy  to 
home  stations,  is  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  professionalism  of  the  Army  National 
Guard.  Other  than  the  United  States 
Army's  regular  forces.  I  am  unaware  of  any 
other  military  force  in  the  world  with  com- 
parable achievements. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Brookings  report  does 
not  accurately  reflect  the  Army  National 
Guard's  c^)abUity  and  readiness  to  achieve 
its  reinforcing  missions.  The  conclusions  are 
inconsistent  with  Army  evaluations  of  the 
Army  National  Guard's  capability  and  fail 
to  aclmowledge  the  demonstrated  perform- 
ance in  training  events  and  exercises  Judged 
by  the  same  standards  applied  to  regular 
forces 

Sincerely, 

Herbert  R.  Temple,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Army, 
Chief,  National  G^Mrd  Bureau. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:01  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2916.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards,  com- 
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missions,  corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1990.  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  2939.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financing, 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  yesu- 
ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1989  as  "United  SUtes  Customs  Service 
200th  Anniversary  Year". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Pei- 
ghan;  and  Mr.  Walter  Hoffman,  Col- 
lege Park,  MD,  and  Mr.  Jerome  J. 
Shestack.  PhUadelphia,  PA,  from  pri 
vate  life,  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  minority  leader  has  appoint 
ed  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa;  and  Mr.  Edwin 
J.  Peulner.  Jr.,  Alexandria,  VA,  and 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Lichenstein,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  from  private  life  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  D.S.  Commission  on 
Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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MEASURES  REFERRED 
The   following   bills  were   read   the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2916.  An  act  malLing  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  Independent  agencies,  boards,  com 
missions,  corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  2939.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financing, 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Approprta 
tions. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  time  by 
unanimous  consent  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1989  as  "United  States  Customs  Service 
200th  Anniversary  Year". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docimients  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1435.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  B4anagement  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursxiant  to  law.  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  reaclaalons  and  deferrals 
dated  July  1,  1989;  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Budget  Jointly  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975  as  amended 
by  order  of  April  11,  1986. 

EC- 1436.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 


legislation  to  amend  chapter  157  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  Govern- 
ment transportation  for  certain  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  Federal  civilian 
employees,  and  the  dependents  of  such 
members  and  employees,  in  areas  outside 
the  United  States  where  public  or  private 
transportation  is  unsafe  or  not  available:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC'1437  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in 
military  officer  personnel  management 
during  officer  force  reductions;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1438  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  actuarial  status  of  the  military  retire- 
ment system  for  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1439  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Re- 
source Management  Si  Support),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  concerning 
the  advisability  of  permanent  law  permit- 
ting the  payment  of  a  Defense  Attache 
death  gratuity  to  the  survivors  of  a  member 
who.  while  on  active  duty  assigned  to  a  De- 
fense Attache  office  outside  the  United 
States,  dies  as  a  result  of  hostile  or  terrorist 
activities:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen.- 
ices. 

EC  1440  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  tran-smitting.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  employment  of  strale 
gic  air  defense  assets  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States  through  fiscal 
year  1991:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv 
ices. 

EC  1441  A  conwnunlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  certification  with  respect  to  the  TACIT 
RAINBOW  Program:  to  the  Comjnittee  on 
Armed  SePiices. 

EC-1442  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  efforts  to  prevent  unfair 
and  deceptive  trade  practices  in  the  thrift 
industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC  1443.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Export  Import  Bank  of  the  United  Slates, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notification 
of  a  delay  of  the  submission  of  the  report  on 
interagency  cooperation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1444  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  for  fiscal  year 
1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1445.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  statement 
with  respect  to  U.S.  exports  to  Columbia:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1446.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Commerce,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law,  the  first  report  on  the  extent  to 
which  federal  agencies  are  using  the  au- 
thorities vested  in  them  by  the  Federal 
Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1986:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC  1447  A  comimunlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Transportation,    transmitting    a 


draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC- 1448.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  .Policy,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Science  and  Tech- 
nology Report  1985-1988":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC- 1449.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  activities  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  yeaxs 
1989  and  1990:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1450.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement,  Minerals  Management 
Services,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1451.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  update  to  the  Comprehen- 
sive Ocean  Thermal  Technology  Application 
and  Market  Development  Plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1452.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Seventh  Annual  Revision  of  the 
Comprehensive  Program  Management  Plan 
for  the  Federal  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Con- 
servation Program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1453.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
smd  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1454.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Cour«el  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  5131  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administrations  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities concerning  the  repair  and  im- 
provement of  the  United  SUtes  Mint  at 
Philadelphia:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC- 1455.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  review  of 
the  Poplar  Brook,  New  Jersey,  flood  control 
Improvement  plan:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC- 1456.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  review  of 
the  Kanawha  River,  Charleston.  West  Vir- 
ginia, steambank  erosion  protection  plan:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC- 1457.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
demonstration  programs  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  danger  of  flooding  due  to  ice  prob- 
lems: to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC- 1458.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  4.  United  States  Code,  to  limit 
the  authority  of  a  State  to  tax  residents  of 


another  State  on  Income  derived  from  Fed- 
eral employment  performed  on  a  Federal 
area  located  within  the  borders  of  two  con- 
tinguous  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-1459.  A  communication  from  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  first  annual  report  on  the 
financial  status  of  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC- 1460.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
25th  annual  report  on  the  Fulbrlght  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1461.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Legislative  Affairs,  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  certain  of  its  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 1462.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President,  Public  Affairs,  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Bank  of  Texas,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  for  the  subject 
pension  plan  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1463.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Legislative  Affairs.  U.S. 
E>epartment  of  State,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  establish,  subject 
to  the  necessary  negotiations  and  contrac- 
tual arrangements  between  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  a  SUte 
Post  Office  (8PO)  system  for  certain  posts 
overseas  not  now  covered  by  the  APO  and 
FPO  system:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 1464.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Civilian  Personnel.  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1987  pension  report  for  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1465.  A  comcmunication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  summarizing  and  analyzing 
executive  agencies'  reports  showing  the 
amount  of  personal  property  furnished  to 
non-Federal  recipients;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1466.  A  conmiunication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 1467.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  financial  position 
and  results  of  operations  of  the  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association  (Sallie  Mae);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1468.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eklucation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  document  entitled  "Final  Regula- 
tions—Chapter 1  Program  for  Neglected  or 
Delinquent  Children";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1469.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  of  Insurance  and  Employee  Benefits, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
Air  Force  Nonappropriated  Fund  (AFNAF) 
Retirement  Plan  for  Civilian  Employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-1470.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  document  entitled  "Final  Regula- 
tions—Assistance for  Local  Educational 
Agencies  In  Areas  Affected  by  Federal  Ac- 
tivities and  Arrangements  for  Education  of 
Children  Where  Local  Educational  Agencies 
Cannot  Provide  Suitable  Free  Public  Educa- 
tion (Impact  Aid)";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1471.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Department's 
progress  in  implementing  Section  122-3  of 
Title  20,  U.S.  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1472.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  realignment  or  major  mis- 
sion change  of  certain  medical  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-1473.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Sixth  Quadrennial  Review  of  Mili- 
tary Compensation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  2696.  A  biU  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1990  (Rept. 
No.  101-83). 

By  Mr.  BXJRDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  2883.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  Rural  Development.  Agriculture,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-84). 

By  Mr.  BYRD.  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  2788.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1990,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  101-85). 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  retirement  and 
survivor  benefit  program  for  judges  of  the 
New  U.S.  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-86). 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute: 

H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

Thomas  J.  Dusterberg,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

Wade  F.  Horn,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services; 

Gwendolyn  S.  King,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  tie  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity; 


Linda  M.  Combs,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Melvin  F.  Sembler,  of  Florida,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Australia 
and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Nauru. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  Melvin  F.  Sembler. 

Post:  Ambassador,  Australia. 

Nominated:  February  8,  1989. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none.  1985;  $250,  1986,  BiU  Young 
campaign:  $250,  1986,  Bob  Graham  cam- 
paign; (1,000,  1986,  Mike  Bilirakis  campaign: 
$750,  1986,  George  Bush  exploratory  fund; 
$1,000,  1986,  NATPAC:  $1,000.  1987.  Mike 
Bilirakis  for  Congress;  $5,000,  1987,  the  fund 
for  America's  future;  $1,000,  1988,  Mike  BUi- 
rakis  for  Congress;  $1,000,  1988,  Connie 
Mack  for  Senate  campaign;  1988,  $5,000 
check  payable  to  Florida  Presidential  trib- 
ute allocated  as  friends  of  Connie  Mack, 
$1,000;  Republican  Party  of  Florida,  SUte 
account,  $4,000;  $10,000,  1988,  Republican 
President  trust;  $5,000,  1988,  Florida  Victory 
Conunlttee;  none,  1989. 

2.  Spouse,  Betty  M.  Sembler,  none,  1985: 
$750,  1986,  George  Bush  exploratory  fund; 
$1,000,  1986,  Mike  Bilirakis  for  Congress; 
$50,  1986,  RepubUcan  Party  of  Florida;  $250, 

1987,  George  Bush  for  President;  $750,  1987, 
CJeorge    Bush    Exploratory    Fund;    $5,000, 

1988,  Victory  88:  $1,000,  1988,  Mike  Bilirakis 
for  Congress:  $1,000,  1988,  friends  of  Connie 
Mack;  $1,000,  1988,  friends  of  Connie  Mack: 
none,  1989. 

3.  Sons  and  sixiuses,  Gregory  Sembler, 
$1,000,  1987,  George  Bush  for  President.  Liz 
Sembler,  $1,000,  1987,  George  Bush  for 
President;  $500,  1988,  friends  of  Cwmle 
Mack.  Brent  Sembler,  $1,000,  1987,  George 
Bush  for  President:  $500,  1987,  Coimie  Mack 
for  Senate.  Steve  Sembler,  $1,000,  1986, 
Mike  Bilirakis  for  Congress;  $1,000,  1987, 
George  Bush  for  President.  Diane  Sembler, 
none,  1985;  none,  1986;  $1,000,  1987.  George 
Bush  for  President;  none.  1988;  none,  1989. 

4.  Parents,  Fanny  Magoon  Sembler.  Ben- 
jamin Sembler.  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  deceased. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses.  Norma  Lee  and 
Herschel  Rich,  none;  Dolores  and  Sidney 
Krakower,  none. 

Delia  M.  Newman,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
New  Zealand  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  Western 
Samoa. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
f>eriod  t>eginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
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ye»r  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. ) 

Nominee:  Delia  M.  Newman. 

Post:  C.O.M..  Wellinjton,  N.Z. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self.  $20.  1988,  Cong.  John  MUler. 

2.  Spouse  (both).  $2,000.  1985.  Sen  Slade 
Gorton. 

3.  Children  and  spouses.  Gretchen  and 
Steve  Courtney,  none.  Ted  Newman,  none; 
(Note;— Wells  McCurdy,  (Spouse)  has  billed 
the  Bush  for  President  Campaign  for  ex 
penses  August  20,  1988  thru  October  31. 
1988  in  the  amount  of  $885.14.  The  bill  has 
not  yet  been  paid,  and  may  be  considered  as 
"In-klnd"  contribution.) 

4.  Parents.  Norma  A.  Hawkins.  Father  de- 
ceased. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  Arlene  and  Gerry 
OppUger,  none. 

Keith  Lapham  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten 
tiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Denmark,  to  which  position  he  was  appoint 
ed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  from  Oc 
tober  22,  1988.  to  January  3.  1989. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  c^endar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee;  Keith  Lapham  Brown. 

Post;  U.S.  Ambassador— Denmark. 

Nominated;  May  31.  1989. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee; 

1.  Self: 

$15.  Colorado  Republicans;  $250.  Victory 
'84;  $10,000.  Republican  Eagles;  $100.  Colo 
rado  Republicans  for  Choice;  $15.  Reagan 
Bush  '84;  $2,000  (primary  and  general  i. 
Armstrong  for  Senator;  $1,000.  Mike  Norton 
for  Congress;  $200.  Mary  Downs  for  Con- 
gress: $200.  Mike  Strang  for  Congress;  $100. 
Paul  Powers  for  Senate;  $1,000.  Republican 
Majority  Fund. 

I9SS 

$1,000.  Colorado  Elephant  Club.  $2,000. 
Fund  for  America's  Future;  $10,000.  Repub 
lican  Eagles:  $15.  Colorado  Elephant  Club; 
$200.  Dole  for  Senate  Committee:  $1,000. 
Mike  Norton  for  Congress;  $100.  Martha 
E^zerd  for  Senate:  $2,897.  Colorado  Republi 
cans;  $1,000.  Mike  Strang  for  Congress. 
$200.  Citizens  to  Re-Elect  Pat  Grant 
i9a« 

$10,000.  RepubUcan  Eagles:  $500.  Loefler 
For  Governor:  $500.  Strang  For  Congress; 
$100.  Mike  Norton  for  Congress:  $100.  Hank 
Brown  for  Congress;  $200.  Schaeffer  for 
Congress:  $300.  Hal  Krause  for  Congress 
$250.  Tony  Hope  for  Congress;  $20.  Colora 
do  Republicans:  $10.  Colorado  Republicans 
$1,000.  Congressman  Ken  Kramer:  and 
$1,000.  Congressman  Ken  Kramer. 

l»tT 

$25.  R.N.C..  Heitman  fund;  $1,000.  Colora 
do   Elephant   Club;   and   $300.   Don   Bam 
Mayor. 

$200.  Colorado  Republicans:  $200.  Martha 
KreutK  $200.  William  Griffith  Senate;  $500. 
Schaeffer  for  Congreaa:  $200.  Pat  Grant; 
$5,000,  Colorado  Republican  Federal  Cam- 
paign; $1,000.  Colorado  Republicans;  $1,110. 
Republican  Eagles. 

i«s» 

$1,000.    R.N.C..    4    tickets-Susan. 
W.A.  Forbes,  reimburse  tickets. 


$500. 


Note.— The  above  amounts  were  for  Inau- 
gural tickets  used  by  daughter.  Susan. 
There  have  been  no  contributions  for  the 
month  of  June. 

2.  Spouse,  none 

3.  Children  and  spouses:  Susan  and  Rsji- 
dall  Milhoan.  none;  Linda  L.  Brown,  none; 
Benjamin  L.  Brown,  none. 

4.  Parents,  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  James  B.  and 
Lois  B.  Brown,  none. 

7.  Sisters  amd  spouses.  Jean  Brown  Sta- 
bler, none. 

Shirley  Temple  Black,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. ) 

Nominee:  Hon.  Shirley  Temple  Black. 

Post:  Chief  of  Mission.  U.S.  Embassy 
I  Prague). 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1  Self,  $8,261.  1985-89.  Republican  Parly. 
National  and  California.  George  Bush  for 
President.  Fund  for  America  Future. 

2.  Spouse.  $2,000.  1985-89.  Fund  for  Amer 
ica  Future.  Campbell  for  Congress. 

3.  Children  and  spouses.  Susan  Falaschi. 
none.  Charles  A.  Black.  Jr..  none.  Lori  Alden 
Black,  none. 

4.  Parents.  George  and  Gertrude  Temple, 
deceased. 

5.  Grandparents,  Otto  and  Maude  Cregier, 
deceased.  Francis  and  Amelia  Temple,  de- 
ceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses.  John  S.  Temple, 
deceased.  Miriam  Temple,  none.  George  and 
Grace  Temple,  none 

7  Sisters  and  spouses,  none. 

William  H  Taft  IV.  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
U.S.  permanent  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  tieglnning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
dale  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  William  H.  Tafl  IV 

Post:  Permanent  representative  to  NATO. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1  Self.  $450.  1988,  George  Bush. 

2  Spouse.  Julia  V  Tafl.  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses.  Maria  C.  Taft. 
none  William  H.  Taft  V.  none.  Julia  H. 
Taft.  none. 

4.  Parents.  William  H.  Taft  III.  $50.  1988. 
George  Bush.  Barbara  B.  Taft.  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  not  available. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses.  John  T  Tafl, 
$50.  1988.  George  Bush. 

7  Sisters  and  spouses.  Maria  T.  Clemon. 
none.  John  Clemon.  none.  Martha  T. 
Golden,  none.  Michael  Golden,  none. 

Thomas  Patrick  Melady,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Holy  See. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. ) 

Nominee:  Thomas  Patrick  Melady. 

Post:  Holy  See. 


Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  $100.  1985.  Republican  Heritage 
Council:  $200.  1985.  Republican  Heritage 
Council:  $175.  1987.  Connecticut  Republi- 
cans: $25.  1985.  Republican  Forum;  $50. 
1988.  Christopher  Shays:  $300.  1988.  Con- 
necticut Republicans:  $50.  1988.  Senator 
Weicker;  $100.  1988.  Senator  Weicker;  $50. 
1988.  Falrfi^d  Republican  Committee. 

2.  Spouse.  Margaret  B.  Melady,  $15.  1985. 
Republican  Heritage  Council:  $100.  1985. 
Connecticut  Republicans;  $40.  1986.  Pair- 
field  Republicans;  $20.  1986.  Republican 
Town  Committee;  $1,000.  1987,  George  Bush 
for  President. 

3.  Children  and  spouses.  Christina  B. 
Melady.  none.  Monica  B.  Melady,  none. 

4.  Parents.  Rose  M.  Melady,  none.  Thomas 
P.  Melady.  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents.  Philip  and  Margaret 
Melady.  deceased.  Adelard  and  Maria  Be- 
lisle.  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses.  Mark  and  Bar- 
bara Melady.  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses.  Margaret  Melady 
O'Brien  and  William  O'Brien,  none.  Patricia 
Melady  All  and  William  Alt.  none. 

Joseph  Bernard  Gildenhom.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Switzerland. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  Joseph  Bernard  Gildenhom. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Switzerland. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  1984:  $10,000.  Republican  National 
Committee:  $500.  People  for  Boschwltz: 
$500.  Cohen  for  Senator:  $250.  People  for 
Pete  Domenici:  $500.  Stevens  for  Senate; 
$500.  The  Jim  Hunt  Committee:  $300.  Arlen 
Specter  for  U.S.  Senate:  $1,000.  Friends  of 
John  Warner;  $500.  Victory  '84  (Reagan/ 
Bush):  $500.  Citizens  for  Percy:  $125,  Mike 
Barnes  for  Congress.  1985:  $10,000.  Republi- 
can Eagles:  $1,000.  Bobbi  Fiedler  Campaign; 
$1,000.  Kasten  for  Senate:  $2,500.  Fund  for 
America's  Future;  $1,000.  Senate  Victory 
'86:  $500.  Mike  Barnes  for  Senate:  $500. 
Friends  of  Tom  McMillen;  $500.  Siljander 
for  Congress.  1986:  $250.  Kramer  '86: 
$10,000.  Republican  Eagles;  $1,000.  Friends 
of  Connie  Morella:  $500.  Barnes  for  Senate: 
$1,000.  Linda  Chavez  for  Senate;  $494.97: 
Arlen  Specter  for  U.S.  Senate;  $1,000,  Sena- 
tor Paula  Hawkins:  $125,  Kramer  '86;  $1,500, 
The  President's  Dinner:  $1,000,  Herschen- 
sohn  for  U.S.  Senate:  $100,  Vandenberge  for 
Congress;  $5,000.  Fimd  for  America's 
Future:  $1,000.  Linda  Chavez  for  Senate: 
$750.  George  Bush  for  President:  $500. 
Kramer  '86;  $250.  Friends  of  Paul  Trible; 
$500.  Friends  of  Connie  Morella.  1987: 
$10,000.  Republican  National  Committee; 
$250.  George  Bush  for  President;  $3,000. 
The  Presidents  Dinner;  $1,000.  Senate  Vic- 
tory '88:  $1,000,  Milder  for  Congress; 
$10,000.  Republican  Eagles.  1988:  $100. 
Davis  for  Congress:  $50.  Friends  for  Paul 
Trible;  $100.  Republican  Party  Builders: 
$500.  Hatch  for  Senate:  $1,000.  WaUop 
Senate  Drive;  $1,000.  Pete  Dawklns  for  U.S. 
Senate:  $1,000,  Maryland  Association  for 
Concerned  Citizens  PAC;  $100,000.  Republi- 
can National  State  EHecttons  Committee; 
$100.  Alan  Keyes  for  Senate:  $500.  Conrad 
Bums  for  U.S.  Senate.  1989:  $10,000.  Repub- 
lican Eagles:  and  $1,000.  People  for  Bosch- 
wltz. 
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2.  Spouse,  Alma  Lee  QUdenhom.  $250. 

1984,  People    for   Pete   Domenici:    $3,500, 
.«rr'  „"*"<!  'or  America's  Future;  $1,000, 

1985.  Senate  Victory  M;  $i,ooo,  1985,  Bobbi 
Fiedler  Campaign  Committee;  $250  1986 
Ken  Kramer  M;  $1,000,  1988.  Unda  Chavez 
for  Senate:  $125,  1988,  Ken  Kramer  W 
$750.  1988,  George  Buah  for  President:  $350 
\lll-  Georte  Buah  for  Prealdent:  $1,000, 
1988.  RepubUcan  Senate  Victory  'W- 
$10,000.  1988,  Presidential  Trust;  $1000* 
1988.  Ehirenberger  88  Re-Election  Commit 
tee;  and  $1,000.  1988,  Pete  Dawklns  for  U,S 
Senate, 

3.  ChUdren  and  spouses.  Carolyn  A.  and 
Michael  E.  Winer,  $1,000,  1985,  Senate  Vic- 
tory '86;  $1,000.  1988.  George  Bush  for 
President.  Catherine  Z.  and  Michael  S  Gil- 
denhom, $1,000,  1985,  Senate  Victory  •88; 
$500,  1985,  Bames  for  Senate;  $200.  1987 
Milder  for  Congress:  $100.  1987,  Bush  '88' 
$250,  1988,  Phil  Davis  for  Congress;  $1  OOo' 
1988,  George  Bush  for  President:  $1.00o' 
1988,  Pete  Dawklns  for  DJB.  Senate. 

4.  Parents.  CeUa  Gildenhom,  deceased. 
Oscar  QUdenhom,  $500,  1984,  People  for 
Boschwltz:  $500,  1984,  Cohen  for  Senator 
$500,  1984,  People  for  Pete  Domenici;  $500 
1984,  Stevens  for  Senate;  $1,000.  1985 
Senate  VlctMT^  '86;  $1,000,  1988,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  Exploratory  Account;  $750,  1986 
George  Bush  for  President;  $1,000.  1987' 
Senate  Victory  '88. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  Blanche  Speisman 
none;  Howard  Speisman,  deceased. 

'  A  contribution  of  $500  was  initially  made-  $250 

was  subsequently  refunded. 
•  This  contribution  was  subsequently  refunded 
■  This  contribution  was  not  subject  to  the  Pedenl 

Election  Campaign  Act. 
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(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  1393.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense   to   give   priority   to   the   Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  in  transferring  any  sur- 
plus real  property  or  facUlty  that  is  being 
closed  or  realigned;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MO"5rNIHAN: 
S.  1394.  A  biU  to  provide  permanent  duty- 
free treatment  for  corned  beef  in  airtight 
containers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1395.  A  bUl  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  («R-(6a.7B(Z)))-7-{((2-Amino-4- 
thlazolyl((carboxymethoxy)  imino)  acetyl) 
amino  )-3-ethenyl-8-oxo-5-thia-l- 
azablcyclo(4.2.0.)  oct-2-ene-2-carboxyUc  acid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1396.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  N-(4-(({2-Amlno-5-formyl-1.4,5.6,7  8- 
hexahydro-4-oxo-8-pteridinyl) 
methyl  )amlno)-benzoyl)-L-glutomic  acid;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1397.  A  bUl  reUting  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  woven  fabrics  of  carded  fine  animal 
hair,  of  woven  fabrics  of  combed  wool  or 
combed  fine  animal  hair,  and  of  certain 
gauzes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MintKowsKi)  (by  request): 
S,  1398.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  realign- 
ment or  major  mission  change  of  certain 
medical  faculties  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  1399.  A  blU  to  improve  forest  manage- 
ment in  urban  areas  and  other  communities 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.    KASTEN   (for   himself,    Mr. 
IHOUYX.  Mr,  DaifroRTH.  Mr.  Rockk- 
fTKLLER,  Mr.  McCaix,  Mt.  Exoif,  Mr. 
PussixR,  Mr.  RiBGLZ,  Mr,  Gorton. 
Mr,  SAifroRs,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Lorr, 
Mrs.   Kassebaitm,   Mr.   Chatex,   Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
BoscRwiTZ,  and  Mr.  Bond): 
S.  1400.  A  bUl  to  regulate  intersUte  com- 
merce by  providing  for  a  imilorm  product  U- 
abiUty  law.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  1401.  A  bUl  to  reduce  the  number  of  re- 
ports which  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
required  to  submit  to  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1402.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  ensure  area  agencies  re- 
ceive adequate  funding,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the    Committee   on    Labor   and 
Human  Resources. 

By  B4r.  STEVENS  (by  request): 
S.  1403.  A  bill  to  increase  the  annual  sala- 
ries of  executive  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ECASSEBAUM: 
S.  1404.  A  biU  to  name  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  as  the  'I>wight  D.  Eisenhow- 
er Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical 
Center":  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S,  1405.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  eligibility  of 
displaced  homemakers  and  single  parents 
for  Federal  assistance  for  first-time  home- 
buyers;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  1393.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  give  priority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  in  transferring 
any  surplus  real  property  or  facility 
that  is  being  closed  or  realigned;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.    HARKIN    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Grasslet,    Mr.    Chatke.    and    Mr. 

DtnUNBERGER): 

S.  Res.  157.  Resolution  commending  the 
citizens  of  Sioux  City  and  Woodbury 
County.  Iowa  for  their  assistance  and  ex- 
traordinary response  to  the  crash  of  United 
night  232  on  July  19,  1989;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By   Mr.    McCAIN   (for   himself,    Mr. 
ExoR,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr.    Reid, 
Mrs.   Kassebaitm.   Mr.   S'tmms,   Mr. 
Daschle,  B4r.  Conrad,  Mr.  Gorton 
B4r.  Kerry,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  LucAR.   Mr.   Fowler,   Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Ii^tsxtnaga.  Mr. 
Breaux,  B4r.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.  Con,  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  esUbUshment  of  new  compre- 
hensive  national   aviation   poUcy   for   the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


DRUG  PRISON  act 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  the  drug 
problem  in  our  coimtry  has  evolved 
into  an  epidemic— a  dangerous,  deadly 
infiltrating  problem  that  is  going  into 
each  of  our  communities,  our  work- 
places, and  our  schools. 

In  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of 
drugs,  we  have  engaged  in  a  war— we 
have  stepped  up  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, and  taken  a  more  aggressive 
approach  to  arresting  and  prosecuting 
drug  offenders. 

The  courts  judge  these  offenders  to 
be  guilty.  But  then  something  terrible, 
even  sad.  happens.  The  convicted 
criminals  are  released  because  there  is 
no  room  for  them  in  our  prisons.  Be- 
cause our  prisons  are  bursting  at  the 
seams— overpopidated  beyond  any  ac- 
ceptable standards— we  often  have  no 
choice  but  to  penalize  these  dnig  of- 
fenders with  only  a  criminal  record 
and  a  fine,  and  send  them  on  their 
way— back  to  the  streets— back  to  ped- 
dling drugs. 

That  is  not  much  of  a  deterrent.  Mr. 
President.  All  the  sweat,  risk,  and 
work  that  goes  into  these  investiga- 
tions to  uncover  these  drug  operations 
and  apprehend  the  offenders  is  worth- 
less if  we  cannot  punish  those  convic^ 
ed  of  drug  crimes.  Today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  introducing  the  Drug 
Prison  Act.  a  bill  that  will  help  allevi- 
ate the  overcrowded  conditions  in  our 
Federal  prisons  and  ensure  that  drug 
offenders  receive  swift  and  just  pun- 
ishment for  their  crimes. 

My  bill  amends  the  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act.  which  is  now 
pubUc  law.  My  bill  gives  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  priority  for  the 
transfer  of  military  installations  and 
facilities,  before  these  bases  are  dis- 
posed of  as  surplus  property. 

This  action  will  afford  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  an  opportimity  to 
convert  closed  military  bases  to  drug 
detention  facilities. 

We  need  these  facilities  to  fulfill  our 
mandate  to  bring  drug  offenders  to 
justice.  By  establishing  these  proper- 
ties as  prisons  we  will  send  a  message 
to  the  drug  dealers  of  this  country. 

They  will  know  that  there  is  now 
room  "at  the  inn."  They  wiU  no  longer 
escape  deserved  penalties  because  the 
sign  at  the  Federal  prison  flashed  a 
message  reading:  "No  Vacancy." 

TTiere  will  be  no  more  opportunities 
to  mock  the  system— no  more  opportu- 
nities to  buck  the  system.  No  more  op- 
portunities, Mr.  President,  to  spread 
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the  scourge  of  drugs  among  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  need  for  additional  prison  space 
is  tremendous.  Since  January  1981. 
the  Federal  inmate  population  has 
grown  by  over  20,000. 

The  small  number  of  beds  added 
during  this  period  can.  in  no  way.  ac- 
commodate the  increased  number  of 
inmates.  Most  of  these  new  offenders 
are  convicted  of  drug-related  crimes. 
Current  Bureau  of  Prison  sUtistics  in- 
dicate that  44  percent  of  inn\ates  In 
the  prison  system  are  drug  offenders. 

If  we  continue  to  be  vigilant  in  our 
war  on  drugs,  then  we  will  inevitably 
see  an  increase  in  the  prison  popula- 
tion. And  this.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
way  it  should  be. 

The  latest  projections  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  indicate  that  by 
1995.  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  will  house 
94.000  liunates— 65.000  of  whom  will 
be  sentenced  for  drug  crimes. 

My  legislation  will  help  provide  a 
place  for  these  criminals  to  be  incar- 
cerated—a place  for  discipline  as  well 
as  treatment,  with  the  hope  that  those 
who  complete  their  prison  term  can 
re-enter  society  as  productive  citizens. 

Local  and  State  governments  are 
sending  us  Impassioned  pleas  for  help. 
Last  month,  the  U.S.  Council  of 
Mayors  resolution  committee  unani 
mously  approved  a  measure  urging 
Congress  to  convert  closed  military 
bases  Into  prisons  for  drug  offenders. 

Governors  are  echoing  these  same 
sentiments. 

The  Idea  Is  not  a  new  one.  Back  In 
1981.  the  Attorney  Generals  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  recommended 
that  States  and  localities  be  allowed  to 
use  abandoned  military  bases  for  pris 

ons. 

My  bill  refines  this  recommendation 
to  focus  on  prisons  for  drug  offenders 
A  lot  has  changed  since  1981.  Mr 
President.  And  It  has  not  all  been  for 
the  better. 

The  changes  call  for  an  all-out  war 
on  drugs— a  war  which  we  have  just 
begun  to  fight. 

When  we  engage  in  battle,  we  seek 
to  direct  our  efforts  and  resources  in 
the  most  effective,  efficient  manner 
possible. 

In  these  times  of  Federal  deficits, 
that  does  not  mean  throwing  more 
money  at  the  problem. 

Money  would  certainly  help,  but  it  is 
hard  to  come  by.  And  there  are  other 
viable  solutions— solutions  that  are  ec 

onomical. 

I  hartwr  a  tremendous  frustration. 
as  do  many  others  Senators,  at  the 
fact  that  the  Omnibus  Anti-Drug  Act 
we  passed  In  1986  has  never  been 
funded.  We  prided  ourselves  for  the 
great  strides  foward  we  made  with 
that  legislation.  But  our  work  is  futile 
without  the  funds  to  Implement  the 
l&w 

My  bin  says,  take  the  resources  we 
already    have— the    military    installa- 


tions that  will  be  closed— and  engage 
those  resources  In  our  effort  to 
combat  drugs. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  last 
resort  approach— the  approach  that 
leads  us  to  reprimand  and  fine  crimi- 
nals, while  releasing  them  Into  free- 
dom. 

Their  freedom.  Mr.  President,  is  our 

imprisonment. 

As  long  as  these  convicted  drug  of- 
fenders are  free  to  roam  the  streets, 
we  must  retreat  into  the  safety  of  our 
homes  and  virtually  Imprison  our- 
selves from  those  who  could  Inflict 
harm  on  us. 

That  harm  might  come  about 
through  the  evil  Influence  of  the 
wares  they  peddle,  or  because  we  are 
Innocent  bystanders  caught  in  the 
crossfire  of  a  battle  over  turf  or 
money. 

The  people  of  this  country  cower 
behind  invisible  bars-bars  that  they 
must  erect  to  keep  out  the  drug  of- 
fenders that  dwell  among  us.  Some- 
thing is  dreadfully  wrong  with  this  re- 
ality. Mr.  President. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  restore 
the  freedom  and  health  of  our  commu- 
nities by  supporting  my  legislation  to 
give  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  pri- 
ority in  the  use  of  closed  military  in- 
stallations. 

I  am  aware  that  some  residents  who 
live  near  these  military  bases  are  fear- 
ful of  the  consequences  of  a  prison 
near  their  homes. 

They  rally  behind  the  call  for  more 
prisons,  as  long  as  those  facilities  are 
not  in  their  backyard. 

I  say  to  these  people  that,  if  the 
drug  offenders  are  not  put  in  prison, 
they  will  indeed  be  in  the  backyards- 
In  the  schoolyards— and  even  blatantly 
ouUlde  the  front  yards— dealing  death 
and  addiction  to  all  who  come  their 
way—  or  stand  in  their  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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(ii)    after    adequate    notification 
clause  (i),  the  Secretary  shall— 

■•(I)  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
availability  of  such  property  or  facility,  or 
portion  thereof:  and 

(ID  if  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that 
such  property  will  be  used  primarily  in  the 
incarceration  of  prisoners  convicted  of  con- 
trolled substances  offenses  and  that  such 
property  is  essential  to  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons program  objectives,  transfer  such  prop- 
erty, facility,  or  portion  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

■(B)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (AMD, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  a  priority,  and  shall 
transfer,  to  any  such  department  or  other 
instriimentality  that  agrees  to  pay  fair 
market  value  for  the  property  or  facility,  or 
portion  thereof.  For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)(i).  fair  market  value  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  the 
property  or  facility  on  December  31.  1988. 

(C)  This  paragraph  shall  take  precedence 
over  any  other  provision  of  this  title  or 
other  provision  of  law  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  or  transfer  of  real  property  or  facil- 
ity located  at  a  military  installation  to  be 
closed  or  realigned  under  this  title.". 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  set 
tion  204<b><3i  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realign 
ment  Act  (Public  Law  100  526)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

(3 1(A)  Before  any  action  is  taken  with  re 
spect  to  the  disposal  or  transfer  of  any  real 
property  or  facility  located  at  a  military  In 
stallation   to  be  closed   or   realigned  under 
this  title- 

(i)  the  Secretary  shall  notify  all  depart 
ments  and  other  instrumentalities  linclud 
ing  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities ) 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
availabilitv  of  such  property  or  facility,  or 
portion  thereof,  and  may  transfer  such 
property,  facility,  or  portion,  without  reim- 
bursement, to  any  such  department  or  In- 
strumentality; and 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  MtniKOWSKi)  (by  re- 
quest ): 
S.  1398.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
alignment or  major  mission  change  of 
certain   medical   facilities  of  the   De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VITHIANS  AFFAIRS  HEALTH 
CARE  QUALITY  ASSISTANCE  AND  COST  EFFEC- 
TIVENESS ACT  OF   1989 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  Introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  conmilt- 
tees  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi,  by  request,  S.  1398.  the 
proposed  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Health  Care  Quality  Assistance 
and  Cost  Effectiveness  Act  of  1989. 
The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  sub- 
milted  this  legislation  by  letter  dated 
July  14,  1989,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation.  I  plan 
to  work  with  the  administration  in  de- 
veloping acceptable  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  July  14.  1989.  transmittal 
letter  and  the  accompanying  analysis. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Health  Care  Quality  As- 
sistance and  Cost  Effectiveness  Act  of 
1989." 

Sk.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
(VA)  now  provides  quality  health  care  to  eli- 
gible veterans  in  172  medical  centers,  119 
nursing  homes,  233  outpatient  clinics,  27 
domiciliaries.  and  194  readjustment  counsel- 
ing centers  throughout  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  poasessions. 

(b)  In  the  period  since  the  establishment 
of  most  VA  faculties,  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant shift  in  the  population  of  veterans 
within  the  United  States.  The  population, 
especially  older  veterans,  has  moved  south. 
VA  medical  centers,  many  of  which  were 
built  after  World  War  II,  are  maldistributed 
for  today's  eligible  population.  The  total 
veteran  population  is  projected  to  continue 
to  decline,  while  the  percentage  of  veterans 
who  are  elderly  will  significantly  increase. 

(c)  Also,  within  this  period,  there  have 
been  major  advances  in  medicine,  which 
have  reduced  the  prevalence  of  diseases  and 
revolutionised  the  treatment  of  disorders 
for  which  certain  VA  medical  centers  had 
originally  been  established.  At  the  same 
time,  new  or  previously  imknown  health- 
care problems  and  dis^ues,  which  require 
specialized  treatment  facilities,  have 
emerged  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  The  practice  of  medicine  has  changed 
from  hospital-based  care  to  a  continuum 
which  incoriwrates  ambulatory  as  well  as  in- 
patient and  extended  care  and  commimity- 
based  outreach  care. 

(d)  There  has  not  been  a  thorough  review 
in  at  least  25  years  to  determine  the  most 
optimal  and  efficient  distribution  of  health- 
care resources  to  veterans. 

(e)  Quality  of  care  is  the  benchmark  of  a 
successful,  acceptable  health  care  system. 
The  definition  of  quality  of  care  encom- 
passes the  environment,  materials,  clinical 
processes  and  available  clinicians  and  practi- 
tioners. A  major  review  and  evaluation  of  all 
VA  health-care  facilities,  which  would  in- 
clude consideration  of  realignments  or  facil- 
ity mission  changes,  are  needed  to  assure 
that  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration  (VHS&RA)  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  quality  care  effectively  and 
efficiently  while  meeting  its  goal  of  afford- 
ing eligible  veterans  equitable  access  to  that 
care. 

(f)  The  cooperation  and  collaboration  be- 
tween the  health-care  systems  of  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  Veterans  Affairs 
pursuant  to  recent  legislation  has  resulted 
in  numerous  'sharing  agreements"  allowing 
resources  to  be  utilized  more  fully. 

(g)  A  review,  evaliuition.  and  development 
of  recommendations  for  needed  changes  in 
the  VHS&RA  can  best  be  conducted  by  an 
Independent,  bipartisan,  broadbaaed  com- 
mission, composed  of  leading  citizens,  par- 
ticularly those  with  health-care  leadership 
and  expertise. 

Sec.  3.  In  Qbiixral.— <a)  The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  realign  aU  medical  facilities  recom- 
mended for  realignment  by  the  Commission 
provided  for  In  section  5  in  its  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

(2)  change  the  major  mission  of  all  medi- 
cal facilities  as  recommended  for  such 
change  by  the  Commission  in  such  report; 
and 


(3)  initiate  aU  these  realignments  and 
major  mission  changes  no  later  than  two 
years  after  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
report  to  the  Secretary,  and  complete  all 
realignments  and  major  mission  changes  no 
later  than  six  years  after  receipt  of  the 
report. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
under  no  clrciuastances  shall  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  revise  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

S«c.  4.  CoifrmoNS.— (a)  Ih  Gbnkhal.— The 
Secretary  may  not  carry  out  the  realign- 
ment and  major  mission  change  of  any  med- 
ical facility  under  this  Act  unless  the  Secre- 
tary transmits  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  copy  of  the  report  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3  and  a  report  contain- 
ing a  statement  that  the  Secretary  has  ap- 
proved, and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs will  implement,  the  medical  facility 
realigimients  and  major  mission  changes 
recommended  by  the  Commission  in  its 
report. 

(b)  Jonn  Resolution.- The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  may  not  carry  out  any  rea- 
lignments or  major  mission  changes  under 
this  Act  if,  within  four  months  of  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  report  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  a 
Joint  resolution  is  enacted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  10.  disapprov- 
ing all  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  joint  resolution  shall  only  provide 
for  disapproval  of  all  recommendations  and 
may  not  delete  or  amend  any  recommenda- 
tion for  realigning  or  changing  the  major 
mission  of  any  medical  facility.  The  days  on 
which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  the  compuUtion  of  the  four- 
month  period. 

(c)  Termination  or  AuTHORrry.- The  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  carry  out  any  realignment  or  major  mis- 
sion change  under  this  section  shall  termi- 
nate six  years  after  the  date  of  the  receipt 
of  the  report  referred  to  in  section  3. 

Sec.  5.  The  CoionssioN  on  Realxgnment 
AND  Major  Mission  Chance.— (a)  Member- 
ship.—The  Commission  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  9  and  not  more  than  15  members 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

(1)  Recommendations  may  be  offered  for 
selection  of  memt>ers  of  the  Commission  as 
follows: 

(A)  one  member  recommended  by  the 
Chairman,  and  one  member  recommended 
by  the  Ranking  Minority  member.  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives; 

(B)  one  member  recommended  by  the 
Chairman,  and  one  member  recommended 
by  the  Ranking  Minority  member.  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  United  SUtes 
Senate; 

(C)  one  member  recommended  by  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
after  consulUtlon  with  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  VHS&RA;  and 

(D)  two  members  recommended  by  veter- 
ans' service  organizations  chartered  under 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  may  also 
recommend  members,  including— 

(A)  one  member  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Group  esUblished 
pursuant  to  authority  in  section  4112(a)  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code; 

(B)  one  member  who  is  knowledgeable  of 
any  familiar  with  the  health-care  system  of 
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the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  sharing 
of  health-care  resources  between  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  Veterans  Affairs; 

(C)  two  members  with  broad  experience  in 
government  or  private  enterprise;  and 

(D)  persons  rerpresenting  clinical  care, 
medical  research  and  educational  activities 
affected  by  the  Veterans  Health  Services 
and  Research  Administration  or  persons 
with  experience  in  the  management  of 
health  services  and  research  programs,  or 
health-care  economics  or  policy. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shaU  designate,  after  consulUUon  with  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  a  Chairman  and 
Vice-chairman  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Commission. 

(b)  DtrriEs.- The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  review  each  medical  facility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  on  its  ability 
to  meet  the  health-care  needs  of,  and  pro- 
vide quality  care  to,  eligible  veterans  cur- 
rently residing  in  the  area  served  by  the  fa- 
cility and  eligible  veterans  who  will  be  resid- 
ing in  that  area  according  to  demographic 
projections; 

(2)  include  the  following  factors  in  devel- 
oping the  criteria  to  be  used  in  conducting 
its  review:  the  population  and  health-care 
needs  of  eligible  veterans  in  the  area  served 
by  the  facility  who  are  likely  to  use  VA  fa- 
cilities with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  those  veterans  whose  care  VA  is  ob- 
ligated by  law  to  provide,  specialized  health- 
care services  provided,  the  facility's  work- 
load, alternative  sources  of  health  care  for 
veterans  in  the  area  served,  the  impact  of 
the  medical  facility  on  the  community's 
health  care  and  economy,  the  facility's 
physical  plant,  the  ability  to  recruit  and 
retain  qualified  health-care  personnel,  and 
quality  of  care;  and 

(3)  strive  to  achieve  the  goal  of  more  effi- 
cient delivery  of  quality  care  to  eligible  vet- 
erans in  the  area  where  they  reside. 

(c)  Report.— (1)  The  Commission  shall 
transmit  the  report  referred  to  in  section  3 
to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  no  later 
than  January  1,  1991. 

(2)  The  report  shall  include  the  foUowlng: 

(A)  a  description  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations of  the  medical  facilities  from 
or  to  which  functions  will  be  transferred  as 
a  result  of  the  realignments  or  major  mis- 
sion changes  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion; 

(B)  a  sutement  certifying  that  the  Com- 
mission has  identified  the  medical  facilities 
to  be  realigned  or  changed  in  their  major 
missions  by  reviewing  all  medical  facilities, 
including  medical  facilities  under  construc- 
tion and  all  those  planned  for  construction 
under  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs' 
five-year  medical  facility  development  plan; 
and 

(C)  a  sUtement  of  the  estimated  costs  and 
savings  related  to  each  of  the  realignments 
and  major  mission  changes  recommended  by 
the  Commission. 

(d)  Support.— The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  employ  staff  and  obtain  other  sup- 
port services  and  resources  to  carry  out  its 
duties.  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
may  provide  the  Commission,  on  request, 
with  support  services  available,  including 
staff,  space,  and  equipment.  Funds  from  the 
Medical  Care  appropriation  account  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  may  be 
used  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  carrying  out  its  duUes.  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriaUons.  Not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  professional  staff  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  individuals  who 
have  been  employed  by  the  Department  of 
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Veter»ns  Affairs  during  the  year  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Rbcords  awd  MKrriitos.— (1)  All 
records,  documents,  and  other  materials 
generated  by  the  Commission  from  the  date 
of  its  establishment  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
552). 

(2)  No  meeting  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C 
Appendix  2)  and  5  U.S.C.  552b. 

(3)  No  member  of  the  Commission  or  any 
person  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Com 
mission  or  any  official  or  employee  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Veterans  Affairs  may  reveal 
or  disclose  any  records,  documents  or  other 
materials  generated  by  the  Commission  to 
anyone  other  than  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  untU  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  transmits  to  the  Commit 
tees  on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresenUtives  the  report  provid 
ed  in  section  4(a). 

Sec.    6.    iMPLnfENTATiON.— (a)    In    Gener 
M„— In   realigning   or   changing   the   major 
mission  of  a  medical  facility  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af faUrs- 

(1)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  au 
thorized   for  and  appropriated  to   the   De 
partment    of    Veterans   Affairs    for    use    in 
planning  aind  design,  construction,  or  oper 
ation  and  maintenance,  and  the  avaulability 
of  funds  in  the  fund  esUblished  under  sec 
tion  9  of  this  Act,  may  carry  out  actions  nee 
essary   to   implement  such   realignment   or 
major  mission  change,  including  the  acquisi 
tion  of  such  land,  the  construction  of  such 
replacement   facilities,   the  performance  of 
such  activities,  and  the  conduct  of  such  ad 
vance  plannmg  and  design  as  may   be   re 
quired  to  transfer  functions  from  one  medi 
cal  facility  to  another  medical  facility. 

(2)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  au 
thorized   and  appropriated   to   the   Depart 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  economic  ad 
justment  assistance  or  community  planning 
assistance  and  the  availability  of  funds  in 
the  fund  esUblished  under  section  9  of  this 
Act,  shall  provide— 

(A)  economic  adjustment  assistance  to  any 
community  located  near  a  medical  facility 
being  realigned  or  whose  major  mission  Is  to 
be  changed,  and 

(B)  community  plannmg  assistance  to  any 
community  located  near  a  medical  facility 
to  which  functions  will  be  transferred  a-s  a 
result  of  such  realigtmient  or  major  mission 
change, 

if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  finan 
cial  resources  available  to  the  community 
(by  grant  or  otherwise)  for  such  purposes 
are  inadequate,  and 

(3)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  au 
thorized  and  appropriated  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  environmental 
restoration  and  the  availability  of  funds  in 
the  fund,  may  carry  out  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  environmental  restoration,  in 
eluding  reducing,  removing,  and  recycling 
hazardous  wastes  and  removing  unsafe 
buildings  and  debris. 

(bl  DisrosAL  or  PROPraTV-d'  The   Ad 
ministrator  of  General  Services  shall  trans 
fer  and  dispose  of  all  property  and  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  lo 
cated  at  a  facility  to  be  realigned  or  whose 
major  mission  is  to  be  changed  pursuant  to 
this   Act    in   accordance   with   the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  use   471  et  seq.)  and  other  laws 
which  authorize  the  Administrator  lo  dis 
pose  of  property  of  agencies  of  the  United 


SUtes  and  without  regard  to  section  5022(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  de 
posit  into  the  fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act  all  proceeds  transferred  or 
disposed  of  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  deposit  into  the  fund  referred  to  in 
section  204(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
use.  485(b))  an  amount  of  the  proceeds  of 
each  transfer  and  of  each  disposal  of  prop- 
erty carried  out  pursuant  lo  this  Act  equal 
to  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  needed  for  direct  expenses  in 
curred  by  the  Administrator  in  carrying  out 
the  transfer  or  disposal,  as  applicable. 
Amounts  deposited  by  the  Administrator 
into  that  fund  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
sections  204(b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  140  use.  485ib).  (c).  and  (d)i. 

Sec  7  Waiver  -The  Secretary  of  Veter 
ans  Affairs  may  carry  out  this  Act  without 
regard  lo 

cai  any  laws  restricting  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  or  restricting  the  use  of  funds 
for  realigning  or  changing  the  major  mis- 
sion of  medical  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  in  any  law,  other  than 
this  Act. 

<  b )  any  provision  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

ic)  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969(42  U.S.C.  4321  el  .seq.». 

Sec.  8.  Reports. -As  pari  of  each  annual 
budget  request  for  the  Department  of  Vet 
erans  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af 
fairs  shall  transmit   to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans   Affairs  and  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives- 

la)  a  schedule  of  the  realignment  or  major 
mLssion  change  actions  to  be  carried  out 
under  ihis  Act  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  request  is  made  and  an  estimate  of  the 
total  expenditures  required  and  cost  impact 
of  each  such  realignment  or  major  mission 
change  and  of  the  lime  period  within  which 
such  cost  impact  would  occur  in  each  case, 
together  with  the  Secretary's  assessment  of 
the  environmental  effects  of  such  actions; 
and 

(bl  a  description  of  the  medical  facilities, 
including  those  under  construction  and 
those  planned  for  construction,  to  which 
functions  are  to  be  transferred  as  a  result  of 
such  realignments  or  major  mission  changes 
together  with  the  Secretary's  assessment  of 
the  environmental  effects  of  such  transfers. 
Sec  9  FXinding  -(ai  There  is  hereby  es 
tablished  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  a 
.separate  fund  that  shall  be  available  lo  the 
Secretary  only  lo  the  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  for  in  appropria- 
tions AcUs  to  carry  out  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
Act  No  other  funds  shall  be  available  for 
this  purpose 
( b  I  The  fund  shall  consist  of — 
( 1 1  funds  appropriated  for  t  he  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

i2i  funds  transferred  to  this  fund  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  any  purpose,  except 
that  such  funds  may  be  transferred  only 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  irans 
mits  written  notice  of,  and  justification  for, 
such  transfer  to  the  Committees  on  Veter 
ans  Affairs  and  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives:  and 

(3>       proceeds       described       in       st-ction 
6(b><2>i  Ai 


(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  funds  in 
this  fund  only  for  the  purposes  described  in 
section  6(a). 

(2)  When  a  decision  Is  made  to  use  any 
amounts  in  this  fund  to  carry  out  a  con- 
struction project  under  section  6(a)(1)  and 
the  cost  of  the  project  will  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum amount  authorized  by  law  for  a  minor 
construction  project,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  In  writing  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
nature  of,  and  justification  for,  the  project 
and  the  amount  of  expenditures  tor  such 
project. 

(d)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  In  which  the  Secretary  car- 
ries out  activities  under  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  de- 
posits Into,  and  the  expenditures  from,  this 
fund  during  such  fiscal  year  and  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  other  expenditures 
made  pursuant  to  section  6(a)  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

(e)  Unobligated  funds  which  remain  In 
this  fund  after  the  termination  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  SecreUry  to  carry  out  a  re- 
alignment or  major  mission  change  under 
this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the  miscella- 
neous receipts  account  In  the  United  States 
Treasury 

(f)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  a  realignment  or  major  mission 
change  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  con 
tainlng  an  accounting  of— 

(1 )  all  funds  deposited  into  and  expended 
from  the  fund  or  otherwise  expended  under 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  any  amount  remaining  in  this  fund. 
Sec  10.  Congressional  Consideration  of 

Commission  Report -(a)  Terms  or  the 
Resolution  —For  purposes  of  section  3(b). 
the  term  'joint  resolution  "  means  only  a 
joint  resolution  which  is  Introduced  within 
three  months  of  the  transmittal  of  the 
statement  and  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  referred  to  in  section  4(a), 
and— 

( 1 )  which  does  not  have  a  preamble; 

( 2)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  IS  as  follows:  "That  Congress  disap- 
proves the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Medical  Facility  Realignment 
and  Major  Mission  Change  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  as  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs on  "  the  blank  space  being  appropri- 
ately filled  in;  and 

(3)  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  "A  joint 
resolution  disapproving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Medical  Center 
Realignment  and  Major  Mission  Change." 

<b)  Referral.— A  resolution  described  in 
sut)sect)on  (a)  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  introduced  in  the 
Senate  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Discharge.— If  the  committee  to  which 
a  resolution  described  in  subsection  (a)  Is  re- 
ferred has  not  reported  such  resolution  (or 
an  identical  resolution)  within  three  months 
of  the  transmittal  of  the  statement  and 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Vetertms  Affairs 
referred  to  in  section  4(a).  such  committee 
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shall  be.  as  of  that  date,  discharged  from 
further  consideration   of  such   resolution, 
and  such  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the 
appropriate  calendar  of  the  House  Involved, 
(d)  CoHsiDKRATion.— (1)  On  or  after  the 
third  day  after  the  date  on  which  the  com- 
mittee to  which  such  a  resolution  Is  referred 
has  reported,  or  has  been  discharged  (under 
subsection  (c)  from  further  consideration  of, 
such  a  resolution,  it  is  in  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  of  the 
respective  House  to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (but  only  on 
the  day  after  the  calendar  day  on  which 
Member  annoimces  to  the  House  concerned 
the  Member's  intention  to  do  so).  AU  points 
of  order  against  the  resolution  (and  against 
consideration  of  the  resolution)  are  waived. 
The    motion    is    highly    privileged    in    the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  privileged 
in  the  Senate  and  is  not  debatable.  The 
motion  is  not  subject  to  amendment,  or  to  a 
motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall 
not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  is  agreed 
to,  the  respective  House  shall  immediately 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion without  intervening  motion,  order,  or 
other   business,    and   the   resolution   shall 
remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the  re- 
spective House  until  disposed  of. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  and  on  all  de- 
batable motions  and  appeals  in  connection 
therewith  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  In  order.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  Is  in  order  and  not  debatable.  A 
motion  to  postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  or  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  is  not  in 
order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  is  not  in  order. 

(3)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  a  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  and  a  single  quorum  call  at 
the  conclusi<m  of  the  debate  if  requested  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropri- 
ate House,  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
resolution  shall  occur. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(e)  Consideration  by  Othkr  House.— (1) 
If.  before  the  passage  by  one  House  of  a  res- 
olution of  that  House  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  that  House  receives  from  the  other 
House  a  resolution  described  in  subsection 
(a),  then  the  following  prcxxdures  shall 
apply: 

(A)  The  resolution  of  the  other  House 
shall  not  be  referred  to  a  committee  and 
may  not  be  considered  in  the  House  receiv- 
ing it  except  in  the  case  of  final  passage  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 

(B)  With  respect  to  a  resolution  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  the  House  receiving  the 
resolution— 

(1)  the  procedure  in  tliat  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House;  but 

(ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House, 

(2)  Upon  disposition  of  the  resolution  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House,  It  shall  no 
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longer  be  in  order  to  consider  the  resolution 
that  originated  in  the  receiving  House. 

(f )  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  House.- This 
section  is  enacted  by  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  nilemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  rule  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  proce- 
dure to  be  foUowed  In  that  House  in  the 
case  of  a  resolution  described  in  subsection 
(a),  and  it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  Is  Inconsistent  with  such 
niles:and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Sec.  11.  Dernitions.  In  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "medical  facility"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  contained  in  section 
601(4)(A)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  term  "major  mission  change" 
means  any  substantive  change  in  clincial 
programs  or  patterns  of  delivery  of  medical 
care  at  a  medical  facility,  or  part  thereof, 
imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  term  "realignment"  means  any 
merging  of  the  functions,  activities,  staff,  or 
property  of  two  or  more  medical  facilities, 
or  parts  thereof,  or  any  relocation  of  func- 
tions at  or  from  any  medical  facility,  or  part 
thereof,  under  the  jurisidction  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 


Veterans'  Administration.  OFnc:E 
OP  THE  Administrator  or  Veter- 
ans' Appairs, 

Washington,  DC,  July  14,  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  provide  for  the  re- 
alignment of  major  mission  change  of  cer- 
tain medical  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs"  with  the  request  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
and  enacted  promptly. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA) 
is  required  by  law  to  maintain  the  capacity 
of  all  its  medical  facilities  to  assure  the  pro- 
vision of.  and  minimize  delay  in,  care  to  eli- 
gible veterans  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  VA  now  provides  quality  health 
care  through  its  172  medical  centers,  119 
nursing  homes.  233  outpatient  clinics.  27 
domiciliaries.  and  194  readjustment  counsel- 
ing centers  throughout  the  United  SUtes, 
its  terrorities  and  possessions. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  VA  health- 
care system,  there  have  been  tremendous 
advances  in  medicine,  which  have  reduced 
the  prevalence  of  diseases  and  revolution- 
ized the  treatment  of  disorders  for  which 
certain  VA  medical  centers  had  originally 
been  esUblished.  However,  new  or  previous- 
ly unknown  health-care  problems  and  dis- 
eases, which  require  specialized  treatment 
facilities,  have  emerged  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  The  practice  of  medi- 
cine has  basically  changed  from  hospital- 
based  care  to  a  continuum  which  incorpo- 
rates ambulatory  as  well  as  inpatient  and 
extended  care  and  community-based  out- 
reach care.  Most  VA  health-care  facilities 
were  esUblished  without  anticipation  of 
these  changes  in  medicine  as  well  as  the  sig- 
nificant population  shift  of  veterans,  and 
the  continuing  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
veterans  who  are  elderly. 

The  VA  and  Congress  are  committed  to 
operating  a  VA  health-care  system  that  will 
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continue  to  provide  high  quality  care  to  the 
patients  we  serve.  There  has  not  been  a 
thorough  review  in  the  past  25  years  to  de- 
termine whether  the  location,  size,  and  mis- 
sion of  all  of  our  medical  facilities  still  rep- 
resent the  most  optimal  and  most  efficient 
distribution  of  health-care  resources  to  vet- 
erans. The  only  internal  process  available  to 
generate  such  an  assessment,  the  Medical 
District  Initiated  Planning  Process 
(MEDIPP),  cannot  provide  the  independent 
analysis  needed  for  this  objective.  Moreover, 
sUtutory  provisions  designed  to  protect  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  VA 
health-care  system  significantly  impede  re- 
structuring or  reorganization,  even  for  qual- 
ity-of-care  purposes. 

It  Is  critically  important  that  we  keep  a 
singular  focus  on  maintaining  high  quality 
care  in  an  environment  of  severe  fiscal  con- 
straints affecting  Federal  health-care  spend- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  we  must  pursue  all 
possible  means  to  maintain  and  improve  our 
quality  of  care.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  Commission  to  review  the  mis- 
sions and  quality  of  care  of  every  VA  medi- 
cal facility  to  determine  if  improvements  or 
enhancements  can  be  realized  through  re- 
alignments or  major  mission  changes. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of  9 
to  15  members  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  The  leadership  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, chartered  veterans'  service  organi- 
zations, and  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  would  be  authorized  to  rec- 
ommend members  of  the  Commission.  The 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion (VHS&RA)  would  also  be  authorized  to 
recommend  members,  including  a  member 
of  the  Special  Medical  Advisory  Group,  an 
individual  knowlegeable  of  the  health-care 
system  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  sharing  of  health-care  resources  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  and  two  individuals  with 
broad  experience  in  government  or  private 
enterprises.  Remaining  members,  to  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
would  consist  of  persons  representing  clini- 
cal care,  medical  research  and  educational 
activities  affected  by  the  VHS&RA  or  per- 
sons with  experience  In  the  management  of 
health  services  and  research  programs,  or 
health-care  economics  or  policy. 

In  addition  to  examining  to  assure  that 
VA  medical  facilities  can  continue  to  pro- 
vide quality  care  effectively  and  efficiently 
while  meeting  the  goal  of  affording  eligible 
veterans  equlUble  access  to  that  care,  the 
Commission  would  study  and  consider  the 
socio-economic  impact  of  any  realignment 
or  major  mission  change  on  the  medical  fa- 
culty's community. 

The  Commission  would  recommend  rea- 
lignments and  major  mission  changes  to  the 
Secretary.  The  biU  would  reflect  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  under  no  circum- 
stances shall  the  Secretary  revise  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

The  Secretary  could  not  begin  realigning 
any  medical  facility  identified  by  the  Com- 
mission If  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution 
of  disapproval  according  to  the  process  pre- 
scribed In  the  bin.  This  resolution  must  be 
to  disapprove  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  and  cannot  provide  for  dis- 
approval of  only  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions or  for  any  amendments  to  the  recom- 
mendations. 

This  legislation  would  be  beneficial  in  as- 
sisting the  Department  in  carrying  out  Its 
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mission  of  providing  quality  medical  care  to 
veterans  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possi 
ble.  It  could  result  in  practical  resource 
shifts  within  the  Medical  Care  approprla 
tions  account  to  Improve  the  quality  of  care 
at  a  large  number  of  VA  medical  facilities 
and  would  be  a  major  step  toward  restruc 
luring  the  VA  system  to  meet  the  future 
health-care  needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislative  proposal  and  that 
its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

Secretary. 

Analysis  or  Proposed  Bill 
Section  1  of  the  bUl  would  provide  for  the 
Act  to  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Veter 
ans  Affairs  Health  Care  Quality  Assistance 
and  Cost  Effectiveness  Act  of  1989." 

Section  2  is  a  statement  of  congressional 
findings  which  lays  a  foundation  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Independent  commission 
to  review  medical  faculties  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  and  for  pro- 
cedures to  implement  or  disapprove  its  rec 
ommendatlons. 

Section  3.  In  General-Subsection  la) 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  ("Secretary")  to  reaUgn  or  change 
the  major  mission  of  all  VA  medical  facili 
ties  as  recommended  by  the  Commission  on 
Realignment  and  Major  Mission  Change 
("Commission  ■)  in  a  report  it  is  required  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  as  described  in  sec 
tlon  5(c)  of  the  blU.  All  these  actions  must 
be  initiated  no  later  than  two  years  after 
the  Secretary  receives  the  Commissions 
report  and  must  be  completed  no  later  than 
six  years  after  receipt  of  the  report. 

Subsection  (b)  would  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  will  not.  under 
any  circumstances,  revise  the  Commission  s 
recommendations. 

Section     4.     Conditions. -Subsection     (a) 
would  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Veter 
ans  Affairs  cannot  realign  or  change  the 
major  mission  of  any  VA  medical  facility 
unless  the  Secretary  transmits  to  the  Com 
mlttees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  copy  of  the 
Commissions  report  on  medical  facility  re 
alignment  and  major  mission  change  and  a 
report  by  the  Secretary  containing  a  sUte 
ment  that  the  Secretary  approves  and  VA 
will  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

Subsection  (b)  would  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary from  implementing  any  medical  facility 
realignment  or  major  mission  change  under 
this  Act  If  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  Commission's  recommendations  is  en- 
acted by  Congress,  as  provided  in  section  10, 
within  four  months  of  the  transmittal  of 
the  report  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
This  joint  resolution  must  provide  that  the 
Congress  disapproves  all  the  Commission's 
recommendations.  The  Joint  resolution  may 
not  provide  for  any  deletions  or  amend 
ments  of  the  Commission's  specific  recom 
mendatlons. 

Subaectlon  (c)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
ret*ry'8  authority  to  carry  out  any  medical 
facility  realignment  or  major  mission 
change  shall  t«rminate  six  years  after  the 
date  the  Secretary  receives  the  Commls 
sion's  report  on  realignment  and  major  mis 
sion  change. 

Section  5.  The  Commission  on  Realign 
ment  and  Major  Mission  Change  —Subsec- 
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tion  (a)  would  require  that  the  Commission 
would  consist  of  not  less  than  9  and  not 
more  than  15  members  All  members  would 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

This  subsection  also  provides  that  recom- 
mendations for  selection  of  Commission 
members  may  be  made  as  follows: 

(A)  One  member  recommended  by  the 
Chairman.  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  one  by  the  Ranking  Minority 
Meml)er  of  that  Committee; 

iB)  One  member  recommended  by  the 
Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit 
tee.  and  one  by  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  that  Committee; 

<C)  One  memt)er  recommended  by  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
after  consultation  with  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Veterans  Health  Services 
and  Research  Administration  (VHS&RA); 
and 

(D)  Two  members  recommended  by  veter 
ans  service  organizations  chartered  under 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 

The  VHS&RA  Chief  Medical  Director 
may  also  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec 
retary.  including  the  following: 

I  A)  One  member  who  is  a  member  of  the 
VA  Special  Medical  Advisory  Group  estab- 
lished under  section  4112(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

(B)  One  member  who  is  knowledgeable  of 
and  familiar  with  the  health-care  system  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  health-care 
resource  sharing  t)etween  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  Veterans  Affairs; 

iC)  Two  members  with  broad  experience 
in  government  or  private  enterprise;  and 

(D)  Persons  representing  clinical  care, 
medical  research  and  educational  activities 
affected  by  the  VHS&RA  or  persons  with 
experience  in  the  management  of  health 
services  and  research  programs,  or  health- 
care economics  or  policy. 

The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  shall  appoint  a 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  from  among 
the  Commission  members 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Commission  to 
review  each  VA  medical  facility's  ability  to 
meet  health-care  needs  amd  provide  quality 
care  to  eligible  veterans  currently  residing 
in  the  area  served  by  the  facility  and  eligl 
ble  veterans  who  will  be  residing  in  that 
area  according  to  demographic  projections. 
The  subsection  also  lists  the  factors  that 
the  Commission  should  include  in  develop- 
ing its  criteria  for  conducting  the  review  of 
VA  medical  facilities  and  provides  that  the 
Commission  should  strive  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  more  efficient  delivery  of  quality 
care  to  eligible  veterans  In  the  area  where 
they  reside. 

Suljsecllon  (o  would  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  submit  its  report  on  VA  medical  fa- 
cility realigiunent  and  major  mission  change 
to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  no  later 
than  January  1.  1991.  The  report  must  In- 
clude (Da  description  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  on  medical  facility  rea- 
llgrunents  and  major  mission  changes.  (2)  a 
statement  certifying  that  It  has  Identified 
medical  facilities  for  realignment  or  major 
mission  change.  Including  those  either 
under  construction  or  planned  for  construc- 
tion under  VA's  five-year  medical  facility 
development  plan,  and  (3)  a  sUtement  of 
the  estimated  costs  and  savings  related  to 
each  recommended  realignment  and  major 
mission  change. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  employ  staff  and  obtain  other 
support  services  to  carry  out  its  duties.  The 


Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  Is  authorized 
to  provide  the  Commission,  on  request,  with 
support  services  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment, including  staff,  space,  and  equipment. 
Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions. It  would  also  authorize  use  of  funds 
from  the  VA  Medical  Care  appropriation  ac 
count  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  Its  duties.  Finally, 
subsection  (5)  would  require  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  Commission  profes- 
sional staff  could  be  VA  employees  during 
the  year  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Subsection  (e)(1)  would  provide  that  all 
records,  documents,  and  other  materials 
generated  by  the  Commission  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Subsection  (e)(2)  would  provide  that  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  and  sec- 
tion 552b  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
which  require  meetings  of  advisory  commit- 
tees to  be  open  to  the  public. 

Subsection  (e)(3)  would  prohibit  Commis- 
sion members  and  employees,  persons  as- 
signed to  the  Commission,  and  any  VA  offi- 
cial or  employee  from  revealing  or  disclosing 
any  Commission  records,  documents,  or 
other  materials  to  anyone  other  than  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
except  for  the  Secretary's  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  Conunlssion  report  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  4(a),  until  the  Secretary 
transmits  to  the  Senate  and  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Conunittees  a  copy  of  that 
report. 

Section  6.  Implementation.— Subsection 
(a)(1)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  carry  out  all  actions  neces- 
sary to  realign  or  change  the  major  mission 
of  a  medical  facility  under  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  construction  of  replace- 
ment facilities,  and  advance  planning  and 
design.  These  actions  are  subject  to  the 
availability  of  authorized  and  appropriated 
funds  for  planning  and  design,  construction, 
or  operation  and  maintenance,  and  the 
availability  of  funds  in  the  separate  fund  es- 
tablished under  section  9  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  economic  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  any  community  located  near  a  medi- 
cal facility  realigned  or  whose  major  mis- 
sion is  changed  under  this  Act  and  plarmlng 
assistance  to  any  community  located  near  a 
medical  facility  to  which  fimctlons  will  be 
transferred  as  a  result  of  a  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  financial  resources  available 
to  the  conununity  for  these  purposes  are  In- 
adequate. Any  economic  assistance  or  plan- 
ning assistance  Is  subject  to  the  availability 
of  funds  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
these  purposes  and  to  the  availability  of 
funds  In  the  fund  esUbllshed  under  section 
9  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (aK3)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  activities  for  environ- 
mental restoration,  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  authorized  and  appropriated  to 
the  VA  for  environmental  restoration  and 
the  availability  of  funds  in  the  separate 
fund  established  under  section  9  of  this  Act. 
Subsection  (bKl)  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  transfer 
and  dispose  of  all  VA  property  and  faculties 
located  at  a  f  acUlty  to  be  realigned  or  whose 
major  mission  Is  to  be  changed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdmlrUstratlve  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.)  and  other  laws 
which  authorize  the  Administrator  to  dis- 
pose of  property  of  agencies  of  the  United 
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SUtes.  The  disposal  of  such  VA  property 
would  not  be  subject  to  section  5022(A)  of 
tlUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  which  requires 
that  amounts  realized  from  the  transfer  of 
an  interest  in  certain  VA  real  property  be 
deposited  In  the  nursing  home  revolving 
fund. 

Subsection  (bK2XA>  would  require  the 
GSA  Administrator,  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B),  to  deposit  into  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  9  of  this  Act  all  pro- 
ceeds transferred  or  disposed  of  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  this  Act. 

SubsecUon  (bX2XB)  would  require  the 
GSA  Administrator  to  deposit  into  the  fund 
referred  to  in  section  204(b)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  485(b))  an  amount  of  the 
proceeds  of  each  transfer  and  of  each  dis- 
posal of  property  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  Act  equal  to  the  amount  estimated  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  needed  for  direct 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Administrator  in 
carrying  out  the  transfer  or  disposal,  as  ap- 
plicable. Amounts  deposited  by  the  Adminis- 
trator into  that  fund  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shaU  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  sections  204(b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  485(b).  (c),  and  (d). 

Section  7.  Waiver.— Section  7  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  Act 
without  regard  to  any  other  laws  restricting 
use  of  funds  for  realigning  or  changing  the 
major  mission  of  VA  medical  faculties,  any 
provisions  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  or 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

Section  8.  Reports.— Section  8  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary,  as  part  of  the  annual 
budget  request  for  appropriations,  to  pro- 
vide the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  (Da 
schedule  of  the  realignment  and  major  mis- 
sion change  actions  to  t>e  carried  out  under 
this  Act  for  that  fiscal  year,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  total  expenditures  and  cost  savings 
with  an  assessment  of  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  these  actions  and  (2)  a  description 
of  the  medical  facilities  to  which  functions 
would  be  transferred  as  a  result  of  realign- 
ments and  major  mission  changes  under 
this  Act.  with  an  assessment  of  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  transfers. 

Section  9.  Funding.— Subsection  (a)  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
fund  to  be  avaUable  to  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  fund 
would  be  available  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided In  appropriations  Acts. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  funds 
deposited  into  the  new  fund  would  consist 
of:  (1)  funds  specif icaUy  appropriated:  (2) 
funds  transferred  by  the  Secretary  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department,  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  an  appropriation  act  and 
after  written  justification  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  and  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees;  and  (3)  funds  from  the  trans- 
fer or  disposal  of  property  resulting  from  a 
realignment  or  major  mission  change  under 
this  Act  minus  the  expenses  of  disposition. 

Subsection  (c)  would  limit  use  of  any 
monies  in  this  fund  to  realigning  or  chang- 
ing the  major  mission  of  VA  medical  facul- 
ties, economic  adjustment,  community  plan- 
ning assistance,  or  environmental  restora- 
tion, as  described  in  section  6(a).  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  notify  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Justify  in  writing, 
when  monies  from  this  fund  are  used  to 
carry  out  a  construction  project  under  this 
Act  and  the  cost  of  the  project  would  exceed 


the  maximum  amount  authorized  by  law  for 
a  minor  construction  project. 

Subsection  (d)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary, no  later  than  60  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary  car- 
ries out  activities  under  this  Act,  to  report 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  deposits  into,  and  ex- 
penditures from,  this  fund  and  the  amount 
of  other  expenditures  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Act  during  each  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (e)  would  require  that  unobU- 
gated  funds  remaining  in  this  fund  after  the 
termination  of  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
carry  out  a  realignment  or  major  mission 
change  under  this  Act  woiUd  be  deposited  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Subsection  (f)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, no  later  than  60  days  after  the  termi- 
nation of  authority  to  carry  out  a  realign- 
ment or  major  mission  change  under  this 
Act,  a  report  with  an  accounting  of  all  funds 
deposited  into  and  expended  from  this  fund 
or  otherwise  expended  under  this  Act  and 
any  amount  remaining  in  the  fund. 

Section  10.  Congressional  Consideration 
of  Commission  Report.— Section  10  de- 
scribes the  nature  and  procedures  for  con- 
sideration of  a  joint  resolution  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  disapproving  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Realigh- 
ment  and  Major  Mission  Change.  This  reso- 
lution must  be  introduced  within  three 
months  of  the  transmittal  of  the  statement 
and  report  by  the  Secretary  referred  to  in 
section  4(a). 

Section  11.  Definitions.— Section  11  would 
define  the  terms  medical  facUity.  major  mis- 
sion change,  and  realignment. 


By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  1399.  A  bill  to  improve  forest  man- 
agement in  urban  areas  and  other 
(immunities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry, 

URBAN  AND  COMMUNITY  FORESTRY  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  important  en- 
vironmental legislation,  the  Urban  and 
Commimity  Forestry  Act  of  1989.  This 
bill  recognizes  the  role  of  trees  in  our 
cities,  towns,  and  communities  in  im- 
proving air  and  water  quality,  reduc- 
ing noise,  controlling  soil  erosion,  and 
improving  the  quality  of  life.  For 
many  years,  trees  were  thought  of  as 
simply  a  means  of  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  our  towns,  and  now  we  rec- 
ognize that  urban  trees  do  much 
more— they  are  a  vital  element  in  ad- 
dressing our  increasingly  serious  envi- 
ronmental problems. 

The  Urban  and  Community  Forestry 
Act  of  1989  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  submit  a  report  within 
180  days  of  passage  providing  a  sum- 
mary of  research  on  urban  tree  pro- 
grams and  an  estimate  of  funds 
needed  to  implement  such  research 
over  a  period  of  10  years.  It  authorizes 
education  and  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  organizations  in  inven- 
torying urban  forest  resources  and 
identifying  opportunities  for  expand- 
ing tree  cover  in  urban  areas.  It  estab- 


lishes an  urban  and  community  forest- 
ry competitive  grants  programs  of 
which  the  Federal  share  would  be  not 
more  than  50  percent  and  authorizes 
$20  million  to  carry  out  this  program. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill 
benefits  all  communities— large  and 
small.  All  the  programs  it  authorizes 
are  equally  available  to  towns  and 
community  associations.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  survey  where  we  are 
now  in  our  urban  forestry  programs, 
to  identify  where  we  want  to  go,  and 
how  best  to  achieve  those  goals. 

Trees  are  giant  oxygen  factories.  Sci- 
entists calculate  that  for  every  ton  of 
wood  a  forest  grows,  it  removes  1.47 
tons  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  replaces  it  with  1.07  tons  of 
oxygen.  In  more  accessible  terms  this 
means  that  one  healthy,  young  tree 
releases  enough  oxygen  day  by  day  to 
meet  the  daily  needs  of  a  family  of 
four.  Removal  of  excessive  carbon  di- 
oxide and  other  gases  from  the  atmos- 
phere also  delays  the  earth-warming 
"greenhouse  effect."  These  impressive 
figures  serve  to  underscore  the  urgen- 
cy of  replacing  aging  trees  in  our 
towns  and  cities  and  of  planning  for 
future  urban  forestry  resources.  The 
Urban  and  Community  Forestry  Act 
of  1989  would  help  us  achieve  these 
goals.  This  legislation  is  supported  by 
the  National  Association  of  State  For- 
esters, the  American  Forestry  Ass(x;ia- 
tion.  the  Trust  for  Public  Land,  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  and  the 
American  Planning  Association.* 


By   Mr.   KASTEN   (for   himself. 
Mr.    iKou-yE,    Mr.    Dawforth, 
Mr.  RcKKEFELLER,  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Przssler.  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Saw- 
ford,    Mr.    Burns,    Mr.    Lott, 
Mrs.  Kassexaum,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.    Coats.    Mr.    Lugar,    Mr. 
Helms,    Mr.    Boschwitz,    and 
Mr.  Bond): 
S.  1400.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstete 
conunerce  by  providing  for  a  uniform 
product   liability   law,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

PRODUCT  LIABILITY  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  introduce  the 
Product  Liability  Reform  Act.  This 
fair  and  balanced  reform  package  is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  which  in 
1986  passed  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1,  and 
upon  which  this  full  body  registered 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  84  to  13  on  a 
motion  to  proceed. 

Reflecting  the  strong,  bipartisan 
support  which  this  biU  has  received,  I 
am  introducing  the  Product  Liability 
Reform  Act  along  with  the  following 
original  cosponsors:  Senators  Inouye, 
Dantorth,  Rockefeller,  yLcCkiv, 
ExoN,  Pressler,  Riegle.  Gorton,  San- 
ford,      Burns,      Lott,      Kassebaum, 
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Chates,  Coats,  Lugar,  Helms,  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  and  Bokd. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
In  expeditiously  enacting  these  much 
needed  reforms  to  resolve  the  continu- 
ing problems  which  the  current  prod- 
uct liability  system  imposes  on  Ameri- 
can consumers  and  businesses  alike. 

Product  liabUity  reform  is  not  a  new 
issue  before  the  Senate.  For  several 
Congresses  we  have  held  hearings  in 
the  Commerce  Committee  which  have 
outlined  the  problems  that  the  cur- 
rent system  presents  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. We  have  marked  up  several  bills. 
and  even  brought  the  issue  to  the 
Senate  floor.  However,  we  have  yet  to 
enact  the  reasonable  reforms  such  as 
we  propose  in  this  reform  package.  We 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
enact  reasonable  legislation,  not  just 
hold  more  hearings  or  pay  lipservice 
to  our  product  liability  problems. 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  in  1986,  civil  justice 
reform,  including  Federal  standards 
for  product  liabUity,  was  voted  the  No. 
1  concern  by  over  1.400  of  the  1,715 
votes  cast.  Their  No.  9  recommenda- 
tion was  specifically  to  enact  the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  legislation  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  along  with  fault  de- 
fenses and  the  elimination  of  joint  and 
several  liability.  In  fact,  four  of  the 
Conference's  recommendations  dealt 
with  the  problems  posed  by  the  cur- 
rent product  liability  system. 

American  consumers  are  getting 
ripped  off  by  a  crazy  product  liability 
system  that  keeps  new  products  and 
life-saving  medical  technology  off  the 
market. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  replace  our  current  crazy 
patchwork  quilt  of  50  different  and 
confusing  State  product  liability  laws 
with  a  uniform  national  system  based 
on  common  sense  and  fairness. 

There  Is  something  very  wrong  with 
a  system  that  discourages  production 
of  safety  products  for  our  children  like 
football  helmets  and  life-saving  vac- 
cines, or  that  keeps  state-of-the-art 
medical  equipment  off  the  market. 
Consumers  are  being  made  victims  by 
a  system  that  is  supposed  to  protect 
them.  It's  a  rip  off,  and  it's  got  to 
change. 

Pair,  uniform  product  liability  laws 
in  the  United  States  are  also  necessary 
to  enhance  the  abUity  of  our  manufac- 
turers to  compete  In  a  global  economy. 
Maintaining  American  competitiveness 
protects  the  Jobs  of  American  workers, 
benefits  American  consvuners.  and 
strengthens  the  American  economy. 
This  legislation  is  necessary  to  level 
the  playing  field  for  American  busi- 
nesses and  consiuners  with  our  Inter- 
national competitors. 

The  present  system  Is  going  to  crip- 
ple United  States  firms  in  their  efforts 
to  compete  against  the  upcoming  Eu- 
ropean Community  and  will  cost  us 
Jobs.  While  Wisconsin  manufacturers 


try  to  figure  out  how  to  negotiate 
among  50  different  State  laws,  foreign 
competitors  are  seeing  their  own 
system  become  more  uniform  and  pre- 
dictable. 

Unless  we  get  our  act  together,  prod- 
uct liability  law  will  be  more  stable 
and  consistent  between  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  than  between  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota. 

Europe  is  coming  together  as  a  for- 
midable trading  bloc,  and  uniform 
product  liability  laws  are  a  part  of 
their  strategy.  We've  got  to  act  if  we 
intend  to  remain  competitive. 

Fairness  for  American  consumers 
and  businesses  alike  demands  that  bal- 
auiced,  uniform  Federal  product  liabil- 
ity legislation  be  adopted.  The  Federal 
nature  of  this  problem  has  been  recog- 
nized even  by  the  National  Governors 
Association,  which  in  1986  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to 
enact  a  Federal  product  liability  law. 
The  calls  for  action  have  been  made, 
and  the  Product  Liability  Reform  Act 
responds  to  these  calls.  This  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  without  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  a  two-page  summary  of  the  bill, 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  t>e  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1400 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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SHORT  TITTX 

Sec.   101    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Product  Liability  Reform  Act". 

DEFINITIOMS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 
(1)     •claimant"    means    any    person    who 

bnngs  a  civil  action  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

and  any  person  on  whose  behalf  such  an 


action  is  brought;  If  such  an  action  is 
brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  an  estate, 
the  term  Includes  the  claimant's  decedent, 
or  If  It  Is  brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  a 
minor  or  Incompetent,  the  term  includes  the 
claimant's  parent  or  guardian; 

(2)  "clear  and  convincing  evidence"  is  that 
measure  or,  degree  of  proof  that  will 
produce  In  the  mind  of  the  trier  of  fact  a 
firm  belief  or  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  sought  to  be  established;  the 
level  of  proof  required  to  satisfy  such  stand- 
ard Is  more  than  that  required  under  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  but  less  than 
that  required  for  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt; 

(3)  "collateral  benefits"  means  all  benefits 
and  advantages  received  or  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived (regardless  of  any  right  any  other 
person  has  or  is  entitled  to  assert  for  re- 
coupment through  subrogation,  trtwt  agree- 
ment, lien,  or  otherwise)  by  any  claimant 
harmed  by  a  product  or  by  any  other  person 
as  reimbursement  of  loss  because  of  harm  to 
person  or  property  payable  or  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  claimant,  under— 

(A)  Any  Federal  law  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  (other  than  through  a  claim  for 
breach  of  an  obligation  or  duty);  or 

(B)  any  life,  health,  or  accident  Insurance 
or  plan,  wage  or  salary  continuation  plan,  or 
disability  Income  or  replacement  service  In- 
surance, or  any  benefit  received  or  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  participation  in  any 
pre-paid  medical  plan  or  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization; 

(4)  "commerce"  means  trade.  trsJfic,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  (A)  between  a 
place  in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of 
that  SUte;  or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  traf- 
fic, comjnerce.  or  transportation  described 
In  clause  (A); 

(5)  "commercial  loss"  means  economic 
injury,  whether  direct,  incidental,  or  conse- 
quential. Including  property  damage  and 
damage  to  the  product  Itself; 

(6)  "economic  loss"  means  any  pecuniary 
loss  resulting  from  harm  which  Is  allowed 
under  State  law; 

(7)  "exercise  of  reasonable  care"  means 
conduct  of  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  Intelligence  using  the  attention,  precau- 
tion, and  judgment  that  society  expects  of 
its  members  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  others; 

(8)  "harm  ■  means  any  harm  recognized 
under  the  law  of  the  SUte  in  which  the  civil 
action  is  maintained,  other  than  loss  or 
damage  caused  to  a  product  Itself,  or  com- 
mercial loss; 

(9)  "manufacturer "  means  (A)  any  person 
who  is  engaged  In  a  business  to  produce, 
create,  make,  or  construct  any  product  (or 
component  part  of  a  product)  and  who  de- 
signs or  formulates  the  product  (or  compo- 
nent part  of  the  product)  or  has  engaged  an- 
other person  to  design  or  formulate  the 
product  (or  component  part  of  the  product); 
(B)  a  product  seller  with  respect  to  all  as- 
pects of  a  product  (or  component  part  of  a 
product)  which  are  created  or  affected 
when,  before  placing  the  product  in  the 
stream  of  commerce,  the  product  seller  pro- 
duces, creates,  makes,  or  constructs  and  de- 
signs or  formulates,  or  has  engaged  another 
person  to  design  or  formulate,  an  aspect  of  a 
product  (or  component  part  of  a  product) 
made  by  another,  or  (C)  any  product  seller 
not  described  in  clause  (B)  which  holds 
Itself  out  as  a  manufacturer  to  the  user  of  a 
product; 

(10)  "noneconomic  loss"  means  loss  caused 
by  a  product  other  than  economic  loss  or 
commercial  loss; 
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(11)  "person"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, company,  association,  firm,  putner- 
ship,  society.  Joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity  (including  any  governmental 
entity): 

(12)  "preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is 
that  measiu%  or  degree  of  proof  which,  by 
the  weight,  credit,  and  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate evidence  on  either  side,  establishes 
that  it  is  more  probable  than  not  that  a  fact 
occurred  or  did  not  occur, 

(13)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture,  or  raw  material  in  a  gase- 
ous, liquid,  or  soUd  sUte  (A)  which  is  capa- 
ble of  delivery  itself  or  as  an  assembled 
whole,  in  a  mixed  or  combined  state,  or  as  a 
component  part  or  ingredient;  (B)  which  is 
produced  for  introduction  into  trade  or  com- 
merce; (C)  which  has  intrinsic  economic 
value:  and  (D)  which  is  intended  for  sale  or 
lease  to  persons  for  commercial  or  personal 
use;  the  term  does  not  include  human 
tissue,  blood  and  blood  products,  or  organs 
unless  specifically  recognized  as  a  product 
pursuant  to  State  law; 

(14)  "product  seller"  means  a  person  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  business  conducted  for 
that  purpose,  sells,  distributes,  leases,  pre- 
pares, blends,  packages,  labels,  or  otherwise 
Is  Involved  in  placing  a  product  in  the 
stream  of  commerce,  or  who  installs,  re- 
pairs, or  maintains  the  harm-causing  aspect 
of  a  product;  the  term  does  not  include— 

(A)  a  seller  or  lessor  of  real  property; 

(B)  a  provider  of  professional  services  in 
any  case  in  which  the  sale  or  use  of  a  prod- 
uct is  Incidental  to  the  transaction  and  the 
essence  of  the  transaction  is  the  furnishing 
of  judgment,  skill,  or  services;  or 

(C)  any  person  who— 

(I)  acts  in  only  a  financial  capacity  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  a  product:  and 

(II)  leases  a  product  under  a  lease  arrange- 
ment in  which  the.  selection,  possession, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  product 
are  controlled  by  a  person  other  than  the 
lessor,  and 

(15)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  any  other  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof. 


(3)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eign immunity  asserted  by  the  United 
States: 

(4)  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provi- 
sion of  chapter  97  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code; 

(6)  preempt  SUte  choice-of-law  rules  with 
respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign 
nation  or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation; 

(6)  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  trans- 
fer venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  to  dismiss  a  claim  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  of  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation  on 
the  ground  of  inconvenient  forum;  or 

(7)  supersede  any  sUtutory  or  common 
law,  including  an  action  to  abate  a  nuisance, 
that  authorizes  a  SUte  or  person  to  insti- 
tute an  action  for  civil  damages  or  civil  pen- 
alties, cleanup  costs,  injimctlons,  restitu- 
tion, cost  recovery,  punitive  damages,  or  any 
other  form  of  relief  resulting  from  contami- 
nation or  pollution  of  the  envlroimient.  or 
the  threat  of  such  contamination  or  pollu- 
tion. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  "envirorunent" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 101(8)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601(8)). 

(e)  This  Act  shall  be  construed  and  ap- 
plied after  consideration  of  Its  legislative 
history  to  promote  uniformity  of  law  in  the 
various  Jurisdictions. 

JURISDICTION  or  FEDERAL  COURTS 

Sec.  104.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  over  any 
civil  action  pursuant  to  this  Act.  based  on 
section  1331  or  1337  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code. 
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PREEMPTIOII 

Sec.  103.  (a)  This  Act  governs  any  civil 
action  brought  against  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller,  on  any  theory,  for  harm 
caused  by  a  product.  A  civil  action  brought 
against  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller  for 
loss  or  damage  to  a  product  itself  or  for 
commercial  loss  is  not  subject  to  this  Act 
and  shall  be  governed  by  applicable  com- 
mercial or  contract  law. 

(b)  This  Act  supersedes  any  SUte  law  re- 
garding recovery  for  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct only  to  the  extent  that  this  act  esUb- 
lishes  a  rule  of  law  applicable  to  any  such 
recovery.  Any  issue  arising  under  this  Act 
that  is  not  governed  by  any  such  rule  of  law 
shall  be  governed  by  applicable  SUte  or 
Federal  law. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to— 

(1)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eign immunity  asserted  by  any  SUte  under 
any  provision  of  law; 

(2)  supersede  any  Federal  law,  except  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act  and 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act; 


EEPBCTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  Its  enactment  and  shall  apply  to 
all  civil  actions  pursuant  to  this  Act  com- 
menced on  or  after  such  date.  Including  any 
action  in  which  the  harm  or  the  conduct 
which  caused  the  harm  occurred  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  would 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  would  otherwise  be 
exposed  to  liability,  the  claimant  may,  not- 
withstanding the  otherwise  applicable  time 
period,  bring  any  civil  action  pursuant  to 
this  Act  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II 

EXPEDrrED  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  SETTLEMENTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Any  claimant  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  damages  against  a  person  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product  pursiumt  to  appli- 
cable SUte  law,  except  to  the  extent  such 
law  is  superseded  by  this  title. 

(b)  Any  claimant  may,  in  addition  to  any 
claim  for  relief  made  in  accordance  with 
SUte  law,  include  in  such  claimant's  com- 
plaint an  offer  of  settlement  for  a  specific 
dollar  amount. 

(c)  The  defendant  may  make  an  offer  of 
settlement  for  a  specific  dollar  amount 
within  sixty  days  after  service  of  the  claim- 
ant's complaint  or  within  the  time  permit- 
ted pursuant  to  SUte  law  for  a  responsive 
pleading,  whichever  is  longer,  except  that  if 
such  pleading  includes  a  motion  to  dismiss 
in  accordance  with  appUcable  law,  the  de- 
fendant may  tender  such  reUef  to  the  claim- 
ant within  ten  days  after  the  court's  deter- 
mination regarding  such  motion. 

(d)  In  any  case  In  which  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment is  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  court  may,  upon 
motion  nuule  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
applicable   period   for   response,    enter   an 


order  extending  such  period.  Any  such 
order  shall  contain  a  schedule  for  discovery 
of  evidence  material  to  the  issue  of  the  ap- 
propriate amoimt  of  relief,  and  shall  not 
extend  such  period  for  more  than  sixty 
days.  Any  such  motion  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  supporting  affidavit  of  the  moving 
party  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  such  ex- 
tension is  necessary  to  promote  the  interesto 
of  Justice  and  sUting  that  the  information 
likely  to  be  discovered  is  material,  and  is 
not,  after  reasonable  inquiry,  otherwise 
available  to  the  moving  party. 

(e)  If  the  defendant,  as  offeree,  does  not 
accept  the  offer  of  settlement  made  by  a 
claimant  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  within  the  time  permitted 
pursuant  to  SUte  law  for  a  responsive 
pleading  or,  if  such  pleading  includes  a 
motion  to  dismlm  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable law.  within  thirty  days  after  the 
court's  determination  regarding  such 
motion,  and  a  verdict  is  entered  in  such 
action  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  specific 
dollar  amount  of  such  offer  of  settlement, 
the  court  shall  enter  Judgment  against  the 
defendant  and  shall  include  in  such  Judg- 
ment an  amount  for  the  claimant's  reasona- 
ble attorney's  fees  and  costs.  Such  fees  shall 
be  offset  against  any  fees  owed  by  the 
claimant  to  the  claimant's  attorney  by 
reason  of  the  verdict. 

(f)  If  the  claimant,  as  offeree,  does  not 
accept  the  offer  of  settlement  made  by  a  de- 
fendant in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  offer  is  made  and  a  ver- 
dict Is  entered  in  such  action  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  specific  dollar  amount  of  such 
offer  of  settlement,  the  court  shall  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  verdict  in  such  action  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  and  costs  owed  by  the  defendant 
to  the  defendant's  attorney  by  reason  of  the 
verdict,  except  that  the  amount  of  such  re- 
duction shall  not  exceed  that  portion  of  the 
verdict  which  is  allocable  to  noneconomic 
loss  and  economic  loss  for  which  the  claim- 
ant has  received  or  will  receive  collateral 
benefits. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  attorney's 
fees  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an 
hourly  rate  which  should  not  exceed  that 
which  is  considered  accepUble  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  attorney  practices,  con- 
sidering the  attorney's  qualifications  and 
experience  and  the  complexity  of  the  case. 

ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLI7TION  PROCEDtTRES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
making  an  offer  of  settlement  under  section 
201  of  this  title,  a  claimant  or  defendant 
may.  within  the  time  permitted  for  the 
making  of  such  an  offer  under  section  201 
of  this  title,  offer  to  pnxseed  pursuant  to 
any  voluntary  alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedure  esUblished  or  recognized  under 
the  law  of  the  SUte  in  which  the  civil 
action  for  damages  for  harm  caused  by  a 
product  is  brought  or  under  the  rules  of  the 
court  in  which  such  action  is  maintained. 

(b)  If  the  offeree  refuses  to  proceed  pursu- 
ant to  such  alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedure  and  the  court  determines  that 
such  refusal  was  unreasonable  or  not  in 
good  faith,  the  court  shall  assess  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  and  costs  against  the  offeree. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
shall  be  created  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  a  refusal  by  an  offeree  to  proceed  pur- 
suant to  such  alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedure  was  unreasonable  or  not  in  good 
faith,  if  a  verdict  is  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
offeror. 
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CIVIL  ACnOMS 

Sec.  301.  A  person  seelOng  to  recover  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  the  products  manufacturer 
or  product  seUer  pursuant  to  applicable 
SUte  or  Federal  law,  except  to  the  extent 
such  law  is  superseded  by  this  Act. 

UHirORM  STAHDAHDS  OF  PRODOCT  SEUJS 
UABILITY 

Sk  302  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi 
sions  of  section  301  of  this  title,  in  any  civil 
action  for  harm  caused  by  a  product,  a  prod 
uct  seUer  other  than  a  manufacturer  is 
liable  to  a  claimant,  only  If  the  claimant  es 
lablishes  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi 
dence  that— 

(IX A)  the  individual  product  unit  which 
allegedly  caused  the  harm  complained  of 
was  sold  by  the  defendant;  (B)  the  product 
seUer  failed  to  exercise  reasonable  care  with 
respect  to  the  product;  and  (C)  such  failure 
to  exercise  reasonable  care  was  a  proximate 
cause  of  the  claimant's  harm;  or 

(2XA)  the  product  seller  made  an  express 
warranty,  independent  of  any  express  war 
ranty  made  by  a  manufacturer  as  to  the 
same  product;  (B)  the  product  failed  to  con 
form  to  the  warranty;  and  (C)  the  failure  of 
the  product  to  conform  to  the  warranty 
caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

(bKl)  In  determining  whether  a  product 
seUer  is  subject  to  liability  under  subsection 
(axi)  of  this  section,  the  trier  of  fact  may 
consider  the  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the 
product  seUer  with  respect  to  the  construe 
tion  inspection,  or  condition  of  the  product, 
and  any  failure  of  the  product  seller  to  pass 
on  adequate  warnings  or  instructions  from 
the  products  manufacturer  about  the  dan 
gers  and  proper  use  of  the  product. 

(2)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
civil  action  subject  to  this  title  based  upon 
an  alleged  faUure  to  provide  warnings  or  in 
structions  unless  the  claimant  establishes 
that  when  the  product  left  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  product  seller,  the  prod 
uct  seller  failed— 

(A)  to  provide  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
product  seUer  relinquished  possession  and 
control  of  the  product  any  pamphlets,  book 
lets,  labels,  inserts,  or  other  written  warn 
Ings  or  instructions  received  while  the  prod 
uct  was  in  the  product  sellers  possession 
and  control;  or 

(B)  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
users  with  those  warnings  and  instructions 
which  it  received  after  the  product  left  its 
possession  and  control. 

(3)  A  product  seUer  shall  not  be  liable  m  a 
civil  action  subject  to  this  title  except  for 
breach  of  express  warranty  where  there  was 
no  reasonable  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
product  in  a  manner  which  would  or  should, 
in  the  exercise  of  reawnable  care,  have  re- 
vealed the  aspect  of  the  product  which  al- 
legedly caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

(c)  A  product  seller  shaU  be  treated  as  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  and  shall  be 
liable  for  harm  to  the  claimant  caused  by  a 
product  as  If  it  were  the  manufacturer  of 
the  product  If— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject  to 
service  of  process  under  the  laws  of  any 
SUte  in  which  the  action  might  have  been 

brought;  or  ^      ,  ,        , 

(2)  the  court  determines  that  the  claimant 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

UHirORM  ST/UTOARDS  FOR  AWARD  OF  PUHITIVl 
DAMAGES 

Sec  303  (a)  Punitive  damages  may.  if  oth 
erwise    permitted    by    applicable    law,    be 


awarded  in  any  civil  action  subject  to  this 
title  to  any  claimant  who  establishes  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  harm 
.suffered  was  the  result  of  conduct  manifest- 
ing a  manufacturer's  or  product  sellers  con^ 
scious,  flagrant  indifference  to  the  safety  of 
those  persons  who  might  be  harmed  by  a 
product.  A  failure  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  in  choosing  among  alternative  product 
designs,  formulations,  instructions,  or  warn- 
ings IS  not  of  Itself  such  conduct.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  th'^  section, 
punitive  damages  may  not  be  awarded  in 
the  absence  of  a  compensatory  award. 

ibi  In  any  civil  action  in  which  the  alleged 
harm  to  the  claimant  is  death  and  the  appli- 
cable SUte  law  provides,  or  has  been  con 
strued  to  provide,  for  damages  only  punitive 
in  nature,  a  defendant  may  be  liable  for  any 
such  damages  regardless  of  whether  a  claim 
is  asserted  under  this  section.  The  recovery 
of  any  such  damages  shall  not  bar  a  claim 
under  this  section. 

(c)(1)  Punitive  damages  shall  not  be 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  section  against  a 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  of  a  drug  (as 
defined  in  section  201(g)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  US.C_ 
321(g)(1))  or  medical  device  (as  defined 
under  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(h)) 
which  caused  the  claimant's  harm  where— 

I  A)  such  drug  or  device  was  subject  to  pre- 
market  approval  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  safety  of 
the  formulation  or  performance  of  the 
aspect  of  such  drug  or  device  which  caused 
the  claimant's  harm  or  the  adequacy  of  the 
packaging  or  labeling  of  such  drug  or  device 
and  such  drug  was  approved  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  or 

iB)  the  drug  is  generally  recognized  as 
safe  and  effective  pursuant  to  conditions  es- 
tablished by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admmistra- 
tion  and  applicable  regulations,  including 
packaging  and  labeling  regulations. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  defendant 
withheld  from  or  misrepresented  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  or  any  other 
agency  or  official  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment information  that  is  material  and  rele- 
vant to  the  performance  of  such  drug  or 
device.  ^  .    . 

(2)  Punitive  damages  shall  not  be  awarded 
pursuant  to  this  section  against  a  manufac- 
turer of  an  aircraft  which  caused  the  claim- 
ant's harm  where- 

I  A)  such  aircraft  was  subject  to  pre- 
market  certification  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
AdminUtration  with  respect  to  the  safety  of 
the  design  or  performance  of  the  aspect  of 
such  aircraft  which  caused  the  claimant's 
harm  or  the  adequacy  of  the  warnings  re^ 
gardlng  the  operation  or  maintenance  of 
such  aircraft;  ^    „   . 

(B)  the  aircraft  was  certified  by  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  under  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  App  U.S.C.  1301 
et  seq. );  and 

(C)  the  manufacturer  of  the  aircraft  com- 
plied, after  delivery  of  the  aircraft  to  a  user, 
with  Federal  Aviation  Administration  re- 
quirements and  obligations  with  respect  to 
continuing  airworthiness,  including  the  re- 
quirement to  provide  maintenance  and  serv- 
ice Information  related  to  airworthiness 
whether  or  not  such  information  Is  used  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  the 
preparation  of  mandatory  maintenance,  in- 
spection, or  repair  directives. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  defendant 
withheld    from    or    misrepresented    to    the 


Federal  Aviation  Administration  Informa- 
tion that  is  material  and  relevant  to  the  per- 
formance or  the  maintenance  or  operation 
of  such  aircraft. 

(d)  At  the  request  of  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller,  the  trier  of  fact  shall  consid- 
er in  a  separate  proceeding  (1)  whether  pu- 
nitive damages  are  to  be  awarded  and  the 
amount  of  such  award,  or  (2)  the  amount  of 
punitive  damages  following  a  determination 
of  punitive  liability.  If  a  separate  proceeding 
Is  requested,  evidence  relevant  only  to  the 
claim  of  punitive  damages,  as  determined  by 
applicable  State  law,  shall  be  Inadmissible 
in  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether 
compensatory  damages  are  to  be  awarded. 

(e)  In  determining  the  amount  of  puiUtlve 
damages,  the  trier  of  fact  shall  consider  all 
relevant  evidence,  including— 

( 1 )  the  financial  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller; 

(2)  the  severity  of  the  harm  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller; 

(3)  the  duration  of  the  conduct  or  any 
concealment  of  it  by  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller; 

(4)  the  profitability  of  the  conduct  to  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller; 

(5)  the  number  of  products  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  of  the  kind 
causing  the  harm  complained  of  by  the 
claimant; 

(6)  awards  of  punitive  or  exemplary  dam- 
ages to  persons  similarly  situated  to  the 

claimant; 

(7)  prospective  awards  of  compensatory 
damages  to  persons  similarly  situated  to  the 
claimant; 

(8)  any  criminal  penalties  Imposed  on  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  as  a  result  of 
the  conduct  complained  of  by  the  claimant; 

and  . 

(9)  the  amount  of  any  civil  fmes  assessed 
against  the  defendant  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
duct complained  of  by  the  claimant. 
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UNIFORM  TIME  LIMITATIONS  ON  UABILITY 

Sec  304.  (a)  Any  civil  action  subject  to 
this  title  shall  be  barred  unless  the  com- 
plaint is  filed  within  two  years  of  the  time 
the  claimant  discovered  or.  In  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  care,  should  have  discovered 
the  harm  and  its  cause,  except  that  any 
such  action  of  a  person  under  legal  disabil- 
ity may  be  filed  within  two  years  after  the 
disability  ceases.  If  the  commencement  of 
such  an  action  is  stayed  or  enjoined,  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  llmlUtlons  under 
this  section  shall  be  suspended  for  the 
period  of  the  stay  or  Injunction. 

(b)(1)  Any  civil  action  subject  to  this  title 
shall  be  barred  If  a  product  which  is  a  cap- 
ital good  is  alleged  to  have  caused  harm 
which  is  not  a  toxic  harm  unless  the  com- 
plaint is  served  and  filed  within  twenty-five 
years  after  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  prod- 
uct This  subsection  shall  apply  only  If  the 
court  determines  that  the  claimant  has  re- 
ceived or  would  be  eligible  to  receive  com- 
pensation under  any  SUte  or  Federal  work- 
ers' compensation  law  for  harm  caused  by 
the  product. 

(2)  A  motor  vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft,  or 
railroad  used  primarily  to  transport  passen- 
gers for  hire  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

(3)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term— 

(A)  time  of  delivery"  means  the  time 
when  a  product  U  delivered  to  Its  first  pur- 
chaser or  lessee  who  was  not  Involved  In  the 
business  of  manufacturing  or  selling  such 
product  or  using  it  as  a  component  part  of 
another  product  to  be  sold; 


UM  I 


(B)  "capital  good"  means  any  product,  or 
any  component  of  any  such  product,  which 
is  of  a  character  subject  to  aUowance  for  de- 
preciation under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986,  and  which  was— 

(I)  used  in  a  trade  or  business; 

(II)  held  for  the  production  of  income;  or 
(ill)  sold  or  donated  to  a  governmental  or 

private  entity  for  the  production  of  goods, 
for  training,  for  demonstration,  or  for  other 
similar  purpoBes;  and 

(C)  "toxic  harm"  means  harm  which  is 
functional  impairment,  illness,  or  death  of  a 
human  being  resulting  from  exposure  to  an 
object,  substance,  mixture,  raw  material,  or 
physical  agent  of  particular  chemical  com- 
position. 

(c)  Nottiing  in  this  section  shaU  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  who  is  subject  to  liabil- 
ity for  harm  under  this  Act  to  seek  and 
obtain  contribution  or  indemnity  from  any 
other  person  who  is  responsible  for  such 
harm. 

UNIFORM  STAMDARDS  FOR  OFFSrT  OF  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  BENKFITS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to 
this  title  in  which  damages  are  sought  for 
harm  for  which  the  person  injured  is  or 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation under  any  SUte  or  Federal  workers' 
compensation  law,  any  damages  awarded 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  amount 
paid  as  workers'  compensation  benefits  for 
such  harm  and  the  present  value  of  all 
workers'  compensation  benefits  to  which 
the  employee  is  or  would  be  entitled  for 
such  harm.  The  determination  of  workers' 
compensation  benefits  by  the  trier  of  fact  in 
a  civil  action  subject  to  this  title  shall  have 
no  binding  effect  on  and  shall  not  be  used  as 
evidence  in  any  other  proceeding. 

(b)  In  any  civU  action  subject  to  this  title 
In  which  damages  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  Injured  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  imder  any  SUte  or  Fed- 
eral workers'  compensation  law,  the  action 
shall,  on  application  of  the  claimant  made 
at  claimant's  sole  discretion,  be  sUyed  untU 
such  time  as  the  full  amount  payable  as 
workers'  compensation  benefits  has  been  fi- 
nally determined  under  such  workers'  com- 
pensation law. 

(cXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  unless  the  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  has  expressly  agreed  to  in- 
demnify or  hold  an  employer  harmless  for 
harm  to  an  employee  caused  by  a  product, 
neither  the  employer  nor  the  workers'  com- 
pensation insurance  carrier  of  the  employer 
shall  have  a  right  of  subrogation,  contribu- 
tion, or  implied  indemnity  against  the  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller  or  a  lien  against 
the  claimant's  recovery  from  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  If  the  tiarm  is  one  for 
which  a  civil  action  for  harm  caused  by  a 
product  may  be  brought  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  if  the  employer  or  the  workers' 
compensation  insurer  of  the  employer  es- 
Ublishes,  and  the  trier  of  fact  determines, 
that  the  claimant's  harm  was  not  in  any 
way  caused  by  the  fault  of  the  claimant's 
employer  or  co-employees. 

(dKl)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e), 
in  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  title  in 
which  damages  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  injured  is  or  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  compensation  under 
any  State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation 
law,  no  third-party  tortfeasor  may  maintain 
any  action  for  Implied  indemnity  or  contri- 
bution against  the  employer,  any  co-employ- 


ee, or  the  exclusive  represenUtive  of  the 
person  who  was  Injured. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  any  provision  of  a  SUte  or  Federal 
workers'  compensation  law  which  prohibits 
a  person  who  is  or  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  under  any  such 
law,  or  any  other  person  whose  claim  is  or 
would  have  been  derivative  from  such  a 
claim,  from  recovering  for  harm  caused  by  a 
product  in  any  action  other  than  a  workers' 
compensation  claim  against  a  present  or 
former  employer  or  workers'  (X>mpensation 
insurer  of  the  employer,  any  co-employee, 
or  the  exclusive  represenUtive  of  the 
person  who  was  injured.  Any  action  other 
ttian  such  a  workers'  compensation  claim 
shall  be  prohibited,  except  that  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any 
State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation  law 
which  permits  recovery  based  on  a  claim  of 
an  intentional  tort  by  the  employer  or  co- 
employee,  where  the  claimant's  harm  was 
caused  by  such  an  intentional  tort. 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  shall  not  apply  and  ap- 
plicable SUte  law  shall  control  if  the  em- 
ployer or  the  workers'  comt>ensation  insurer 
of  the  employer,  in  a  civil  action  subject  to 
this  title,  asserts  or  attempts  to  assert,  be- 
cause of  subsection  (c),  a  right  of  subroga- 
tion, contribution,  or  implied  indemnity 
against  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
or  a  lien  against  the  claimant's  recovery 
from  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller. 

SEVERAL  LIABILITY  FOR  NONECONOMIC  DAMAGES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  In  any  product  liability 
action,  the  liability  of  each  defendant  for 
noneconomic  damages  shall  be  several  only 
and  shall  not  be  Joint.  Each  defendant  shall 
be  liable  only  for  the  amoiuit  of  noneco- 
nomic damages  allocated  to  such  defendant 
in  direct  proportion  to  such  defendant's  per- 
centage of  responsibility  as  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  A  sepa- 
rate judgment  shall  be  rendered  against 
such  defendant  for  that  amount. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  trier 
of  fact  shall  determine  the  proportion  of  re- 
sponsibility of  each  party  for  the  claimant's 
harm. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

(1)  "noneconomic  damages"  means  subjec- 
tive, nonmoneUry  losses  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  pain,  suffering,  inconvenience, 
mental  suffering,  emotional  distress,  loss  of 
society  and  companionship,  loss  of  consorti- 
um, injury  to  repuUtion  and  humiliation; 
the  term  does  not  include  objectively  verifi- 
able monetary  losses  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  medical  expenses,  loss  of  earnings, 
burial  costs,  loss  of  use  of  property,  costs  of 
repair  or  replacement,  costs  of  obtaining 
substitute  domestic  services,  rehabUiUtion 
and  training  expenses,  loss  of  employment, 
or  loss  of  business  or  employment  opportu- 
nities; and 

(2)  "product  liability  action"  Includes  any 
action  involving  a  claim,  third-party  claim, 
cross-claim,  counterclaim,  or  contribution 
claim  in  a  civU  action  in  which  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  is  found  liable  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product. 

DEFENSES  INVOLVING  INTOXICATING  ALCOHOL 
OR  DRUGS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to 
this  Act  in  which  all  defendants  are  manu- 
facturers or  product  sellers,  it  shall  be  a 
complete  defense  to  such  action  that  the 
claimant  was  intoxicated  or  was  under  the 
Influence  of  intoxicating  alcohol  or  any 
drug  and  that  as  a  result  of  such  intoxica- 
tion or  the  influence  of  the  alcohol  or  drug 
the  claimant  was  more  than  50  percent  re- 


sponsible for  the  accident  or  event  which  re- 
sulted in  such  claimant's  harm. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  Act 
In  wtiich  not  all  defendants  are  manufactur- 
ers or  product  sellers  and  the  trier  of  fact 
determines  that  no  liability  exists  against 
those  defendants  who  are  not  manufactur- 
ers or  product  seUers,  the  court  shall  enter  a 
judgment  notwithstanding  the  verdict  in 
favor  of  any  defendant  which  is  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  If  it  is  proved  that 
the  claimant  was  intoxicated  or  was  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  alcohol  or  any 
drug  and  that  as  a  result  of  such  intoxica- 
tion or  the  influence  of  the  alcohol  or  drug 
the  claimant  was  more  than  50  percent  re- 
sponsible for  the  accident  or  event  which  re- 
sulted In  such  claimant's  harm. 

(cXl)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  de- 
termination of  whether  a  person  was  intoxi- 
cated or  was  imder  the  influence  of  Intoxi- 
cating alcohol  or  any  drug  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  applicable  SUte  law. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"drug"  means  any  non-over-the-counter 
drug  which  has  not  been  prescribed  by  a 
physician  for  use  by  the  claimant. 

Senate  Product  Liability  Bill 

The  attached  product  liability  bill  would 
esUblish  uniform  rules  for  key  issues  that 
arise  in  product  liability  cases  and  proce- 
dures designed  to  encourage  settlements 
and  reduce  legal  costs. 

Expedited  Product  Liability  Settlements.— 
The  bUl  contains  a  provision  based  on  Rule 
68  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
which  is  designed  to  provide  incentives  for 
settlement  of  product  liability  cases.  Unlike 
a  prior  Senate  bill,  it  does  not  place  limits 
on  damages. 

Uniform  Standards  of  Product  Seller  Li- 
ability.—The  bill  provides  that  product  sell- 
ers (i.e.,  retailers,  wholesalers,  distributors) 
will  be  liable  for  harm  caused  by  their  own 
fault.  They  will  be  responsible  for  the  man- 
ufacturer's errors  where  the  manufacturer 
cannot  be  brought  Into  court  or  lacks  the 
funds  to  pay  a  judgment. 

Uniform  StaTidards  for  Aioard  of  Punitive 
Damages.— The  bill  makes  certain  reforms 
in  this  area  to  reflect  the  fact  that  punitive 
damages  are  actually  a  quasi-criminal  type 
of  penalty  and  should  only  be  assessed  when 
a  manufacturer  or  product  seller  has  en- 
gaged in  egregious  conduct  warranting  this 
punishment.  First,  It  raises  the  claimant's 
burden  of  providing  that  punishment  is  war- 
ranted to  "clear  and  convincing  evidence," 
which  is  greater  than  the  ordinary  standard 
in  civil  cases  but  less  than  the  criminal 
standard.  Second,  it  establishes  a  uniform 
rule  on  the  type  of  misconduct  that  may 
result  In  punitive  damages.  Third.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  separate  proceeding  on  the  Issue 
of  punitive  damages  so  that  prejudicial  evi- 
dence relevant  to  the  defendant's  financial 
condition  will  not  be  introduced  at  the  ini- 
tial stage  of  trial  when  the  Jury  is  consider- 
ing whether  the  product  was  defective. 
Fourth,  it  esUbllshes  a  defense  (in  absence 
of  fraud  by  the  manufacturer)  against  puni- 
tive damages  for  drugs  and  medical  devices 
that  receive  pre-market  approval  by  the 
FDA  and  aircraft  that  receive  pre-market 
certification  by  the  PAA. 

Uniform  Time  Limitations.— The  bill 
allows  a  claimant  to  bring  a  suit  within  two 
years  after  he  or  she  discovers  the  harm  and 
ite  cause.  In  cases  where  the  claimant's 
injury  is  not  manifest  until  years  after  ex- 
posure to  a  product,  this  rule  preserves  his 
or  her  claim.  The  blU  also  esUblishes  an 
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outer  time  limit  of  25  years  from  time  of  de 
livery,  which  applies  only  to  capital  goods 
(e.g.,  industrial  machinery)  and  only  if  the 
claimant  is  eligible  for  workers'  compensa 
tion  benefits  and  the  harm  is  not  a  toxic 
harm. 

Workers'  Comperwation.  — The  bill  pro 
vldes  that  damages  are  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  workers'  compensation  tienefits 
the  claimant  may  receive  and  precludes  em 
ployers  from  shifting  the  costs  of  workers 
compensation  onto  manufacturers  unless 
the  employer  was  not  In  any  way  at  fault  in 
causing  the  claimant's  harm. 

Several  Liability  for  Non-Economic  Dam 
ages.— The  bill  adopts  the  modification  of 
the  joint  and  several  liability  rule  (the 
"deep-pocket  rule")  that  was  enacted  by 
California  voters  in  a  ballot  proposal  m 
1986.  With  respect  to  damages  for  pain  and 
suffering  and  emotional  distress,  each  de- 
fendant will  be  liable  for  its  own  percentage 
of  fault.  The  joint  and  several  liability  rule 
is  not  modified  with  respect  to  economic 
damages  (e.g..  medical  expenses,  lost  wages) 
The  provision  applies  to  all  defendants  in  a 
prouct  liability  action. 

Alcohol  and  Drugs  Defense.  The  bill  pro 
vides  a  complete  defense  where  a  claimant  s 
use  of  alcohol  or  drugs  is  responsible  for 
over  50  percent  of  the  claimant's  harm. 

ScMMAiiY  or  S.  1400— PHODncT  Liability 
Reform  Act 

TITLE  I 

Short  titU  (Section  101 ) 

The  bill  will  be  called  the  Product  Liabil 
ity  Reform  Act." 

Definitions  (Section  102) 

Key  terms  used  in  the  bill  are  defined 
Preemption^ scope  of  bill  (Section  103i 

The  bill  would  preempt  sUte  law  in  civil 
actions  against  manufacturers  or  product 
sellers  to  recover  for  personal  injury  or 
property  damage  caused  by  a  product  only 
to  the  extent  it  supplies  a  rule  of  law  on  the 
topic.  Thus; 

The  bill  addresses  when  a  claim  would  be 
barred  if  a  claimant  is  intoxicated  or  under 
the  influence  of  illicit  drugs,  but  does  not 
address  general  principles  of  comparative 
negligence:  existing  state  law  wou'd  contin 
ue  to  apply  on  that  broader  topic. 

The  bill  does  not  cover  actions  mvolving 
contamination  or  pollution  of  the  environ 
ment.  These  types  of  actions  are  not  prod 
uct  liability  actions  and  will  continue  to  be 
governed  by  state  environmental  laws. 

The  bill  does  not  address  actions  to  recov 
er  for  "commercial  loss"  (i.e.,  damage  to  the 
product  itself,  loss  of  profits,  and  other  eco 
nomic  losses);  they  are  not  covered  by  the 
bill  and  will  continue  to  be  covered  by  state 
commercial  or  contract  law. 
Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  (Section  104i 

The  bill  does  not  create  any  new  jurisdic 
tion  in  Federal  courts.  State  courts  will  con 
tinue  to  have  jurisdiction  over  product  li 
ability  cases  and  will  apply  the  Federal  sUt 
ute.  Federal  courts  will  only  have  the  Juris 
diction  they  have  at  present,  for  example, 
cases  involving  claimants  and  defendants 
from  different  sUtes  where  the  amount  in 
dispute  is  over  $50,000. 

Effective  daU  (Section  lOSI 

The  bUl  will  apply  to  product  liability  ac 
tlons  filed  on  or  after  its  date  of  enactment. 
Including  actions  in  which  the  harm  or  con- 
duct occurred  before  that  date.  If  any  provi 
slon  oi'  the  bill  would  shorten  the  period 
during  which  a  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  liabil- 


ity, the  claimant  is  given  one  year  after  the 
bill's  enactment  to  bring  an  action 

TITLE  II 

Expedited  product  liability  settlements 
(Section  2011 

The  bill  establishes  procedures  and  rules 
designed  to  expedite  the  settlement  of  prod 
uct  liability  cases.  They  are  based  on  Rule 
68  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
The  procedures  allow  either  the  claimant  or 
defendant  to  make  an  offer  of  settlement 
for  a  specific  dollar  amount.  The  court  may 
allow  time  for  discovery  to  be  made.  If  the 
defendant  does  not  accept  the  claimant's 
settlement  offer  and  after  a  trial  a  verdict  is 
entered  against  the  defendant  that  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  claim- 
ant's offer,  the  defendant  must  pay  the 
claimant  an  additional  sum  for  the  claim- 
ant's reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs.  If 
the  claimant  does  not  accept  the  defend- 
ant's settlement  offer  and  after  a  trial  a  ver 
diet  is  entered  that  is  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  defendant's  offer,  the 
court  will  reduce  the  amount  of  the  verdict 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  defendant's  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees  and  costs,  but  no 
more  than  the  amount  of  compensation  the 
claimant  will  receive  from  other  collateral 
sources.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  attor- 
ney's fees  will  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
an  hourly  rate  no  greater  than  that  which  is 
considered  acceptable  in  the  community, 
considering  the  attorneys  qualification  and 
experience  and  the  complexity  of  the  case. 

Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  Procedures 
'Section  2021 
In  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  making  a  settle- 
ment offer,  a  claimant  or  defendant  may 
offer  to  participate  in  any  voluntary  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  procedures  used  in 
the  state  If  the  other  party  refuses  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  procedures,  and  the  court  de- 
termines that  the  refusal  was  unreasonable 
and  not  in  good  faith,  the  court  may  make 
that  party  pay  the  offeror's  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  and  costs.  A  refusal  to  partici- 
pate in  alternative  dispute  resolution  proce- 
dures will  be  considered  to  be  unreasonable 
or  not  in  good  faith  if,  after  trial,  the  party 
who  made  the  offer  obtains  a  favorable  ver- 
dict. 

TITLE  HI 

Civil  Actions  (Section  301' 

Product  liability  actions  may  be  brought 
pursuant  to  applicable  State  or  Federal  law. 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  law  is  super 
seded  by  this  Act. 

Uniform  Standards  of  Product  Seller 
Liability  (Section  302) 

Product  sellers  (i.e.,  retailers,  wholesalers, 
distributors)  will  be  liable  only  for  harm 
caused  by  their  own  negligence  or  by  a  pr(xl- 
uct's  failure  to  conform  to  an  express  war- 
ranty made  by  the  product  seller.  But,  a 
product  seller  will  t)e  responsible  for  the 
manufacturer's  errors  if  the  manufacturer 
cannot  be  brought  into  court  or  the  court 
determines  that  the  manufacturer  will  be 
unable  to  pay  the  judgment.  (A  similar  pro- 
vision was  included  in  the  Uniform  Product 
Liability  Act  and  exists  in  the  statutory  law 
of  many  states. ) 

Uniform  Standards  for  Award  of  Punitive 
Damages  (Section  303) 

The  bill  provides  that,  to  the  extent  that 
a  state  permits  punitive  damages,  they  may 
be  awarded  only  if  the  claimant  establishes 
by  "clear  and  convincing  evidence"  that  his 
harm  was  caused  by  the  manufacturer's  or 
product  sellers    "conscious,   flagrani   indif- 


ference to  the  safety  of  those  persons  who 
might  be  harmed  by  a  product."  A  failure  to 
exercise  reasonable  care  In  choosing  among 
alternative  product  designs,  formulations, 
instructions,  or  warnings  is  not.  by  itself, 
conduct  that  may  give  rise  to  punitive  dam- 
ages. The  bill  does  not  preempt  state  law 
limitations  on' the  amount  of  punitive  dam- 
ages. 

A  special  provision  is  Included  for  the  few 
states  that  allow  only  punitive  damages  to 
be  awarded  in  "wrongful  death"  cases.  In 
those  states,  the  claimant  may  obtain  those 
damages  under  state  law  and  still  bring  a 
claim  for  punitive  damages  under  this  bill. 

The  bill  establishes  defenses  to  punitive 
damages  (in  the  absence  of  fraud  by  the 
manufacturer)  for  drugs  and  medical  de- 
vices that  receive  pre-market  approval  by 
the  FDA  and  for  aircraft  that  receive  pre- 
market  certification  by  the  FAA. 

At  the  request  of  a  manufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller,  the  trial  will  be  bifurcated  so  that 
the  proceedings  on  punitive  damages  will  be 
separate  and  subsequent  to  the  proceedings 
on  compensatory  damages.  Alternatively,  a 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  may  request 
that  the  issue  of  the  amount  of  punitive 
damages  be  tried  separately  from  the  issue 
of  liability  for  punitive  damages.  The  bill 
sets  out  a  number  of  factors  that  will  be 
considered  in  determining  the  amount  of 
punitive  damages. 

Uniform  Time  Limitations  on  Liability 
(Section  304) 

The  bill  establishes  a  two-year  statute  of 
limitations  which  begins  to  run  at  the  time 
the  claimant  discovered  or  reasonably 
should  have  discovered  the  harm  and  its 
cause.  This  is  based  on  proposals  to  benefit 
injured  persons  that  have  been  adopted  in 
many  states. 

The  bill  adopts  an  outer  time  limit  of  25 
years  (from  time  of  product's  first  delivery) 
on  liability  for  capital  good  products.  It  only 
applies  to  traumatic  injuries  involving  cap- 
ital goods  (e.g.,  heavy  industrial  machinery). 
It  does  not  cover  or  bar  claims  for  ""toxic 
harms."  The  25-year  time  limit  only  applies 
if  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  workers'  com- 
pensation benefits.  This  assures  that  claim- 
ants are  not  left  without  compensation. 

Uniform  Standards  for  Offset  of  Workers' 
Compensation  Benefits  (Section  305) 

In  actions  involving  workplace  product  In- 
juries, the  bill  eliminates  the  employer's 
right  to  recapture  workers'  compensation 
benefits  paid  to  an  employee  from  the  em- 
ployee's product  liability  damage  award.  In- 
stead, the  product  liability  award  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  workers'  compensa- 
tion to  which  the  employee  is  entitled.  The 
employer  will,  however,  have  a  right  to  re- 
capture workers'  compensation  benefits  (t,e., 
a  right  of  "subrogation")  if  the  employer 
shows  that  the  employee's  harm  was  not  in 
any  way  caused  by  his  fault  or  by  the  fault 
of  a  co-employee. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  prohibits  manu- 
facturers from  suing  employers  to  make  the 
employer  contribute  his  share  of  the  fault 
to  the  product  liability  award.  A  few  states 
have  allowed  these  types  of  actions.  If,  how- 
ever, an  employer  attempts  to  recapture  his 
workers'  compensation  benefits  from  the 
manufacturer  m  a  product  liability  action, 
the  employer  loses  this  protection  against 
lawsuits  by  the  manufacturer.  This  provi- 
sion was  developed  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween different  groups  In  the  business  com- 
munity who  had  opposing  views  on  the  ap- 
proach to  take  in  regard  to  the  relationship 


between  workers'  compensation  and  product 
liability  actions. 

Several  LiabUity  for  Non-Economic 
Damages  (Section  306) 
The  bill  modifies  the  rule  of  "joint  and 
several  liability"  only  with  respect  to  its  ap- 
plication to  "non-economic  damages"  (e.g., 
damages  for  pain  and  suffering,  emotional 
distress).  Each  defendant  will  be  liable  only 
for  the  amount  of  non-economic  damages 
proportionate  to  his  percentage  of  responsi- 
bility. This  provision  applies  to  all  defend- 
ants in  an  action  in  which  a  manufacturer 
or  product  seUer  is  liable  (i.e..  it  Includes 
doctors,  municipalities,  and  other  individual 
defendants  involved  in  a  product  liability 
action ). 

Defenses  Involving  Intoxicating  Alcohol  or 

Drugs  (Section  307) 
The  bill  provides  a  complete  defense  to  li- 
ability for  manufacturers  and  product  sell- 
ers If  the  claimant  was  under  the  influence 
of  introxicatlng  alcohol  or  a  drug  and  that 
condition  was  more  than  50  percent  respon- 
sible for  the  accident  or  event  resulting  in 
the  claimant's  harm.  This  provision  is  de- 
rived from  a  sUtute  in  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  Product  Liability 
Reform  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes uniform  Federal  rules  for  a  few 
key  areas  of  product  liability  law.  It  is 
similar  to  S.  666,  which  Senator 
Kasten  introduced,  and  I  cosponsored. 
during  the  last  Congress. 

There  are  many  difficult  steps  that 
we  as  a  nation  must  take  to  ensure  our 
economic  future.  We  must  strengthen 
our  education  system,  reduce  our 
budget  and  trade  deficits,  and  improve 
the  U.S.  savings  rate.  We  also  must 
spend  more  on  civilian  research  and 
development,  and  encourage  more  of  a 
long-term  investment  outlook  on  the 
part  of  U.S.  industry. 

Another  step— that's  usually  not  di- 
rectly linked  to  increasing  our  com- 
petitive advantage,  but  is  critical  to 
it— is  to  reverse  the  trend  of  unpredict- 
able liability  and  its  related  costs. 

Ciurently,  American  manufacturers 
are  confronted  with  a  chaotic  patch- 
work of  product  liability  laws  which 
vary  tremendously  from  State  to 
State.  This  confusion  can  be  trouble- 
some to  Individual  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants, but  the  highest  price  for  the 
uncertainties  of  the  system  is  paid  in 
the  global  marketplace.  It  is  robbing 
us  of  our  ability  to  compete  and  para- 
lyzing our  innovative  spirit— the  cata- 
lyst of  U.S.  economic  leadership. 

While  the  U.S.  struggles  to  maintain 
its  competitive  edge  in  every  industrial 
sector,  the  unpredictability  of  the  cur- 
rent product  liability  system  is  eroding 
the  future  of  our  domestic  industries. 
For  example,  research,  as  well  as  li- 
censing and  technology  transfer  pro- 
grams, at  colleges  and  universities  are 
being  curtailed  because  of  the  threat 
of  product  liability  lawsuits.  The  loss 
of  these  research  programs— which  so 
often  are  the  source  for  new  business- 
es and  new  Jobs— will  have  a  devastat- 
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ing  effect  on  our  efforts  to  broaden 
the  economic  base  in  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  product  liability  costs 
and  the  threat  of  litigation  have 
forced  many  manufacturers  to  with- 
draw useful  products  from  the  market 
and  to  cancel  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  new,  innovative  and,  at 
times,  life-saving  products. 

Monsanto,     for     instance,     recently 
abandoned  research  on  a  possible  sub- 
stitute insulation  material  for  asbestos 
due  to  liability  risks.  Lederle  Laborato- 
ries remains  the  sole  U.S.  manufactur- 
er of  the  DPT  vaccine  and  Merck  and 
Co.  the  only  producer  of  the  combined 
measles,  miunps  and  rubella  vaccine. 
All  others  have  left  the  field  due  to 
the  threat  of  product  liability  lawsuits. 
Paced  with  increasing  and  unaccept- 
able   liability    costs,    some    American 
manufacturers  are  abandoning  prod- 
uct lines  altogether,  closing  facilities, 
laying  off  workers  and  opening  their 
markets    to    foreign    manufacturers. 
When    Puritan-Bennett,    one    of    the 
leading  U.S.  manufacturers  of  hospital 
equipment  stopped  maiung  anesthesia 
machines,  two  foreign-owned  manufac- 
turers were  the  only  competitors  in  a 
market    once    dominated    by    half    a 
dozen  companies. 

Foreign  manufactiu-ers  do  not  face 
the  same  impredlctabllity  and  expense 
of  the  product  liability  system  in  their 
home  countries.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  some  U.S. 
manufacturers  face  liability  costs  200 
times  greater  than  those  of  their  for- 
eign competitors.  It  has  been  reported 
that  foreign  manufacturers  spend  20 
to  50  times  less  on  product  liability  In- 
surance than  do  U.S.  manufacturers. 

By  the  year  1990,  our  trading  part- 
ners In  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity [EEC],  adding  to  their  other 
advantages  in  international  commerce, 
plan  to  Implement  a  directive  creating 
uniform  product  liability  laws.  Unless 
Congress  moves  quickly,  there  will  be 
more  uniformity  between  Italy  and 
the  United  Kingdom  than  between 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

We  cannot  sit  by  passively  and 
watch  our  Industries  and  jobs  go  over- 
seas. In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  I 
have  seen  communities  devastated  by 
shifts  in  global  markets — causing  basic 
industries  to  leave  my  State  and  even 
our  Nation's  shores  in  search  of 
greener  economic  pastiu-es. 

Admittedly,  product  liability  reform 
is  only  one  piece  of  the  solution.  But 
it's  a  good  beginning. 

The  Product  Liability  Reform  Act 
will  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  imcer- 
tainty  by  establishing  clear,  stable  and 
uniform  rules  on  a  few  important 
issues  that  arise  in  product  liability 
cases.  It  will  also  help  stabilize  insur- 
ance rates,  eliminate  unnecessary  legal 
costs,  encourage  the  prompt  settle- 
ment of  claims  and  lower  product  li- 
ability transaction  costs. 
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All  courts  in  the  United  States,  both 
State  and  Federal  courts,  will  apply 
these  rules.  Our  legislation  does  not, 
and  as  a  practical  matter  could  not,  es- 
tablish a  rule  for  every  issue  that  may 
arise  in  a  product  liability  case.  But,  it 
deals  with  some  of  the  principal  Issues 
where  uniformity  is  most  needed. 

We  have  a  long  road  ahead  of  us  on 
this  legislation,  but  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  a  product  liability 
reform  bill  in  this  Congress.  I  don't 
claim  perfection  with  this  bill.  We  will 
seek  hearings  to  examine  the  bill  in- 
tensely. And  diuing  the  course  of  the 
legislative  process.  I  certainly  will 
work  with  my  colleagues  to  iron  out 
problems  and  address  concerns  or 
questions  where  necessary. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  pass  a 
product  liabUity  bill  that  safeguards 
the  rights  of  all  Americans  while 
better  ensuring  our  economic  future. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Product  Uability  Reform  Act.  I 
commend  Senator  Kasten  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue. 

Product  liability  reform  is  essential. 
It  is  essential  if  we  are  to  speed  the 
awarding  of  compensation  to  the  vic- 
tims of  product  related  Injuries  and  if 
American  manufacturers  are  to  main- 
tain their  competitive  position  in 
world  markets. 

The  victims  of  defective  products  de- 
serve to  be  compensated  fairly  and 
quickly.  The  present  system,  with  its 
transaction  costs  and  utnpredlctabUity, 
does  not  treat  victims  fairly.  A  1986 
study  by  the  Rand  Institute  for  ClvU 
Justice  reveals  the  wasteful  inefficien- 
cy of  the  system.  It  foimd  that  in  1985 
the  U.S.  tort  system  spent  between  $16 
billion  and  $19  billion  in  legal  ex- 
penses, to  deliver  only  $14  to  $16  bil- 
lion in  net  compensation  to  plaintiffs. 
Plaintiffs  received  only  46  percent  of 
the  total  expenditure.  Only  one  group 
benefits  from  the  current  system— law- 
yers. That  is  unacceptable. 

The  tort  system  often  requires  plain- 
tiffs to  wait  years  to  recover  for  their 
injiuies.  This  is  particularly  a  concern 
for  the  most  seriously  injured  victims, 
who  are  often  in  desparate  financial 
straits.  One  study  foimd  that  36  per- 
cent of  suits  for  losses  resulting  from 
bodily  Injury  are  not  paid  imtll  at 
least  4  years  after  they  are  first  re- 
ported. Another  study  foimd  that.  In 
the  cases  of  the  most  severe  injuries, 
those  in  which  pajrment  exceeded 
$100,000,  21.6  percent  of  claimants 
waited  more  than  5  years  for  payment. 
Only  2.1  percent  were  paid  less  than  1 
year  after  reporting  their  Injury,  and 
62.6  percent  t(X)k  more  than  3  years  to 
be  paid. 

Not  only  does  the  present  product  li- 
ability system  generate  excessive  costs 
and  delays;  it  does  not  compensate  in- 
jured victims  in  proportion  to  their 
losses.  Numerous  studies  have  found 
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that  the  tort  system  grossly  overpays 
those  with  small  losses.  whUe  under 
paying  the  most  seriously  Injured.  One 
study  found  that  injured  plaintiffs 
with  losses  betwen  $1  and  $1,000  re- 
cieved.  on  the  average.  859  percent  of 
their  losses,  while  those  with  losses  of 
over  $1  million  received,  on  the  aver- 
age. 15  percent  of  their  losses.  That 
figure  does  not  Include  the  share  that 
goes  to  the  lawyers.  Other  studies 
have  shown  that  people  with  lower  in- 
comes and  lower  educational  levels  re- 
cover far  less  than  their  middle  and 
upper  class  counterparts  because  they 
have  less  access  to  lawyers  and  cannot 
afford  to  wait  as  long  to  recover. 

The  system  is  Inherently  uncertain 
and  unpredictable.  It  may  be  charac- 
terized as  a  lottery.  As  one  law  profes 
sor  put  it,  "lawyers'  talents,  plaintiffs' 
demeanor,  defendants'  grit,  and  the 
idlosyncracies  of  jury  composition 
combine  to  hand  similar  victims  alto- 
gether dissimilar  results."  This  uncer 
tainty  Is  a  problem  both  for  defend- 
ants and  plaintiffs.  Defendants  need 
greater  certainty  as  to  the  scope  of 
their  liability.  Plaintiffs  need  faster. 
more  certain  recover  that  fully  com- 
pensates them  for  their  losses. 

Injured  victims  are  not  alone  in 
bearing  the  excessive  costs  of  the 
product  liability  system.  It  is  a  burden 
on  American  businesses  competing 
overseas.  A  1984  International  Trade 
Administration  study  found  that  for- 
eign competitors  have  product  liability 
insurance  cost  that  are  20  to  100  times 
lower  than  those  of  their  U.S.  counter 
parts. 

Higher  prices  are  just  one  aspect  of 
our  competitiveness  problem.  The 
product  liability  system  discourages  in- 
novation by  U.S.  firms.  In  1987,  Mon- 
santo abandoned  Its  plan  to  produce 
phosphate  fiber,  a  safe  substitute  for 
asbestos.  Monsanto  decided  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  product  due  to  fear  of 
exorbitant  liabUity  claims,  despite  the 
fact  that  its  research  indicated  that 
phosphate  fiber  was  a  safe  product. 
Unison  Industries  expressed  similar 
concerns  with  It  declined  to  market  a 
revolutionary  solid-state  electronic  ig- 
nition system  for  piston-engine  air- 
craft. 

The  impact  of  product  liability  costs 
on  Innovation  is  particularly  pro- 
nounced among  smaller  U.S.  compa- 
nies. A  recent  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation report  found  that  product  li- 
ability is  slowing  the  development  of 
new  medical  technologies.  Research 
and  development  by  small  companies 
is  vital  to  further  Improvements  In  bio- 
technology, but  these  companies  are 
not  marketing  new  products  due  to  an 
inability  to  obtain  affordable  product 
liability  Insurance. 

Product  llabUlty  reform  Is  essential 
for  affordable  health  care.  In  1986. 
only  two  companies  manufactured 
Dlptherla-Pertussls-Tetanus  (DPT) 
vaccine.  Lawsulta  seeking  more  than 
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$1  billion  in  damages  led  one  DPT 
manufacturer  to  triple  its  price  In 
order  to  self-insure.  Both  producers 
considered  going  out  of  business.  This 
vaccine  is  aji  indispensable  product  for 
American  citizens.  Congress  should  en- 
courage the  development  of  effective 
vaccines  and  other  pharmaceutical 
products.  However,  according  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  prod- 
uct liability  insurance  for  this  industry 
has  virtually  disappeared  due  to  a 
legal  climate  that  will  not  allow  a  le- 
gitimate DPT  producer  to  survive. 

This  bill  will  make  the  product  li- 
ability system  fairer.  It  encourages  the 
settlement  of  lawsuits  without  litiga- 
tion based  on  rule  68  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  This  provi- 
sion encourages  both  parties  in  litiga- 
tion to  accept  reasonable  settlement 
offers.  This  will  help  victims  to  receive 
compensation  for  their  losses  quickly 
and  without  incurring  substantial 
legal  fees— fees  which  can  reduce  their 
compensation  by  more  than  50  percent 
In  the  current  system. 

The  bill  also  modifies  the  rule  of 
joint  and  several  liability  with  respect 
to  noneconomic  damages.  This  provi- 
sion limits  a  defendants  liability  to  his 
percentage  of  fault  for  damages  such 
as  pain  and  suffering  and  emotional 
distress.  The  standard  of  proof  for  the 
awarding  of  punitive  damages  will  be 
changed  based  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  The 
bill  raises  the  standard  for  punitive 
damages  to  -clear  and  convincing"  evi- 
dence and  establishes  a  uniform  stand- 
ard of  conduct.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  a  separate  proceeding  on  punitive 
damages,  reflecting  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  quasicrimlnal  type  of  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  allocates  re- 
sponsibility for  Injuries  equitably.  The 
current  system  does  not.  The  current 
system  is  a  lottery.  A  severely  injured 
plaintiff  is  required  to  take  a  chance 
on  the  lottery  in  order  to  be  compen- 
sated. Too  often  it  is  the  victim  who 
loses  when  this  unpredictable  system 
produces  an  unfair  result.  The  system 
should  encourage  quick  settlements 
that  allocate  responsibility  equitably. 
This  legislation  accomplishes  that. 
Moreover,  by  reducing  transaction 
costs,  this  legislation  should  Improve 
our  manufacturer's  competitiveness  In 
world  markets.  It  Is  these  excessive 
costs  that  burden  manufacture  and 
discourage  the  development  of  innova- 
tive new  products.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  ensure  area 
agencies  receive  adequate  funding,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

rUKDINC  rOR  ARKA  AOEHCIES  UNDER  THE  OU)E» 
AMKRTCANS  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  until 
the     Older     Americans     Act     [OAA] 


Amendments  of  1987  were  enacted, 
the  act  stipulated  that  Individuals  to 
be  served  by  tribal  organizations  under 
title  VI— Grants  to  Indian  tribes  and 
organizations— could  not  receive  serv- 
ices under  title  III— grants  for  State 
and  community  programs  on  aging. 
This  stipulation  applied  even  If  title 
III  funds  were  used  to  provide  a  differ- 
ent array  of  services.  The  Intent  of  the 
provision  was  to  prevent  duplication  of 
services.  Over  time  it  had  an  adverse 
effect,  however,  excluding  many 
Indian  elders  from  any  services  at  all. 
Testimony  at  hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
and  by  the  Aging  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources In  1987  called  for  greater  co- 
ordination between  titles  III  and  VI 
since  the  restriction  excluded  many 
Indian  elders  from  any  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  1987  OAA 
Amendments  eliminated  the  prohibi- 
tion on  individuals  or  tribal  organiza- 
tions receiving  services  or  funds  under 
title  VI  from  also  benefitting  from  the 
title  III  program.  As  amended,  the  law 
now  allows  older  Indians  to  receive  as- 
sistance under  both  title  VI  and  title 
III  programs.  The  congressional  pur- 
pose with  this  change,  as  it  appears  In 
the  committee  reports,  was  to  correct 
the  unintended  effect  of  the  prior  law 
which  had  resulted  In  making  Ineligi- 
ble for  title  III  services  older  Indians 
who  could  be  served  by  a  title  VI  grant 
but  were  not.  or  In  making  older  Indi- 
ans who  receive  only  one  type  of  serv- 
ice under  title  VI  ineligible  for  any 
other  services  under  title  III. 

I  believe  that  this  change  In  the  law 
reflects  congressional  concern  that 
older  Indians  receive  and  have  access 
to  needed  services  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  the  same  extent  as 
all  other  older  Americans. 

The  change,  however,  was  not  In- 
tended to  harm  existing  grantees 
under  title  III  of  the  act.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  unanticipated  consequence 
of  the  change  In  the  act  has  resulted 
in  a  decrease  of  title  III  funds  to  some 
area  agencies  on  aging.  This  means 
that  services  previously  provided  by 
projects  through  area  agencies  on 
aging  will  be  cut  back  or  eliminated. 
How  do  we  explain  to  an  elderly  recipi- 
ent of  services  under  the  act  why  he  or 
she  cannot  get  a  meal  or  why  a  nurse 
Is  not  visiting? 

To  clarify  congressional  Intent,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today  to  cor- 
rect this  unintended  result.  In  addi- 
tion. I  will  make  every  effort  to  ensure 
that  there  are  sufficient  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  act  to  Implement 
the  change.  We  must  guarantee  that 
no  one  suffers  from  an  unintended 
effect  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
amendments  that  Congress  passed  In 
1987. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1402 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SGCnON  I.  FUNDING  FOR  AREA  AGENCIES. 

Section  308  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  VJS.C.  3028)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  No  area  agency.  In  a  State  that  has 
one  or  more  of  such  agencies  that  represent 
Indian  tribes,  shall  receive  amounts  under 
this  title  in  each  fiscal  year  that  are  less 
that  the  total  amount  such  agency  received 
in  fiscal  year  1988  under  this  title.".* 


UM  I 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request): 
S.  1403.  A  bill  to  increase  the  annual 
salaries   of   executive   personnel,   and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVE  SALARY  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  course  of  my  years  in  the  Senate, 
the  Issue  of  adjusting  Federal  pay  has 
been  unpopular,  as  we  all  know.  How- 
ever, the  facts  speak  for  themselves: 
The  pay  of  senior  Government  offi- 
cials has  eroded  to  salaries  far  below 
the  pay  of  comparable  positions  in  the 
private  sector. 

In  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the 
salary  of  a  level  II  executive,  which  is 
currently  $89,500,  has  dramatically 
eroded  In  the  past  two  decades — cur- 
rent level  II  salary  in  1970  dollars  has 
the  purchasing  power  of  $29,395. 

Inadequate  pay  impacts  employee 
morale,  management  excellence,  spe- 
cial expertise,  retention  and  recruit- 
ment— and  leads  to  compression  of  sal- 
aries and  underproductive  employees. 
Today  I  introduce  the  administration's 
pay  raise  proposal,  which  will  provide 
higher  salaries  to  a  number  of  officials 
in  the  executive  branch.  I  believe  that 
this  proposal  Is  a  starting  point  for  im- 
proving and  revamping  the  system 
which  determines  how  we  pay  our 
Federal  employees.  It  has  provisions 
which  I  do  not  endorse— but  I  believe 
it  should  be  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  key  components  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide for  pay  raises  for  high  level  Cabi- 
net and  department  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  executive  service.  In 
addition,  persons  in  critical  shortage 
positions  will  be  able  to  receive  pay  ad- 
justments. The  bill  establishes  a  criti- 
cal position  pay  authority  so  that  an 
agency  head  can  pay  an  employee  up 
to  the  pay  established  for  executive 
level  I.  Under  this  provision,  up  to  200 
critical  positions  can  be  identified  in 
the  executive  branch  where  a  position 
requires  scientific,  technical,  expert, 
or  professional  qualifications. 

A  serious  problem  exists  today  in  the 
executive  branch  with  regard  to  keep- 


ing key  positions  filled  with  employees 
who  can  get  the  job  done  and  get  it 
done  well.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  conducts  and  supports 
biomedical  research  in  the  (»uses,  pre- 
vention, and  cure  of  disease,  has  ex- 
terme  difficulty  fUling  such  posts. 

For  example,  over  the  past  10  years, 
NIH  has  not  been  able  to  recruit  a 
single  senior  research  scientists  to 
engage  in  the  Independent  conduct  of 
a  clincial  or  basic  biomedical  research 
program.  Moreover,  the  position  of  As- 
sociation Director  for  the  Radiation 
Research  Program  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  whose  duties  Include 
conducting  research  on  the  effective- 
ness of  radiation  In  cancer  treatment, 
was  unfilled  for  almost  3  years. 

At  the  National  Science  Poimdation, 
an  agency  charged  with  Improving  the 
health  of  research  and  education  in 
the  sciences  and  engineeering,  turnov- 
er is  between  20  and  25  percent  each 
year.  At  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  retiring  center 
Directors  accepted  positions  with  pri- 
vate industries,  ranging  In  salary  from 
$150,000  to  $200,000.  The  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  are  also  experienc- 
ing similar  recruitment  and  retention 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  on 
and  on  with  these  examples  on  individ- 
uals leaving  Government  for  more  lu- 
crative jobs  elsewhere.  The  point  is 
that  separately,  these  examples  may 
not  be  significant  or  noteworthy— but 
in  the  aggregate,  these  individual 
cases  affect  the  total  quality  of  the 
Government  at  large. 

The  administration's  bill  includes  a 
recertlflcation  provision.  The  ratlona- 
ble  behind  that  provision  Is  that  the 
performance  of  SES  members  will  be 
reviewed  every  3  years  In  order  for 
them  to  remain  In  the  SES,  and  this 
recertif  i(»tion  pTocess  will  constitute  a 
separate  pr(x;ess  from  existing  per- 
formance appraisal  pr(x;edures.  It  is 
anticipated  that  where  conflicts  arise 
between  existing  performance  apprais- 
al procedures  and  new  recertlflcation 
procedures,  linkage  and  reconciliation 
of  the  two  systems  will  occur. 

Those  who  support  this  concept 
argue  that  this  concept  will  hold  both 
managers  and  employees  accountable 
for  good  performance  while  ensuring 
that  the  senior  executive  service  re- 
mains an  elite  corps  of  managers  and 
supervisors  dedicated  to  service  excel- 
lence and  quality  senior  management. 
In  any  event,  this  biU  is  a  first  step 
in  letting  Federal  employees  know 
that  we  believe  in  them  and  in  a  demo- 
cratic government  made  up  of  people 
who  give  their  dedication  and  service 
to  this  country  in  exchange  for  the  eq- 
uitable pay  that  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  the 
accompanying  transmittal  documents 
be  printed  following  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1403 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Senior  Executives  Salary  Act  of  1989." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  annual  salary  rates  of  posi- 
tions in  the  Executive  Schedule  are  hereby 
increased  in  the  amount  of  25  percent  of 
their  respective  existing  rates,  rounded  to 
the  nearest  $100,  effective  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after 
January  1,  1990. 

(b)  Any  adjustment  In  rates  of  pay  for 
fiscal  year  1990  that  takes  effect  with  re- 
spect to  the  Executive  Schedule  pursuant  to 
Section  5318  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  vpUed  to  the  rates  of  pay  in  effect 
after  application  of  the  increase  provided 
under  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  may.  from  time  to  time,  allo- 
cate and  reallocate  among  the  Departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  criti- 
cal position  pay  authority  for  not  to  exceed 
a  government-wide  total  of  200  positions. 

(b)  The  head  of  an  agency  who  receives  an 
allocation  of  critical  position  pay  authority 
may  exercise  such  authority  for  not  to 
exceed  the  number  of  positions  for  which 
authority  is  received  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "critical 
position  pay  authority"  means  the  author- 
ity of  the  head  of  an  agency,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  law.  including  2  U.S.C.  358.  5 
U.S.C.  5308.  5  U.S.C.  5382.  and  5  U.S.C. 
5383(b).  to  fix  the  compensation  for  any  po- 
sition he  determines  to  be  a  critical  position 
at  the  time  it  is  filled  at  an  annual  rate  that 
does  not  exceed  the  rate  for  Level  I  of  the 
Executive  Schedule.  Such  authority  must  be 
reexercised  when  a  position  becomes  vacant 
and  is  refilled  based  upon  a  redetermination 
by  the  agency  head  that  the  position  is  a 
critical  position  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section.  Such  authority  may  be  reexercised 
only  if  the  allocation  made  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
required  for  such  exercise  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  is  reconfirmed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  at 
the  time  of  such  reexercise. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  a  position  is  a 
critical  position  to  which  this  section  shall 
apply,  the  head  of  the  agency  shall  consid- 
er: 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  position  re- 
quires scientific,  technical,  expert  or  profes- 
sional qualifications;  and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  additional  com- 
pensation is  necessary  to  attract  exception- 
ally qualified  individuals. 

(e)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  commencing  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  an 
adjustment  takes  effect  under  section  5305 
of  this  title,  the  marimnm  aimual  rate  of 
pay  established  by  this  section  shall  be  ad- 
justed by  an  amount,  rounded  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  $100.  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  such  annual  rate  of  pay  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  percentage  of  the  adjustment 
in  the  rates  of  pay  for  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  Section  5318  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section. 
"employee"  shall  mean: 

(1)  Each  senior  executive  as  defined  by 
section  3152(a)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code;  (2)  each  member  of  the  Senior  For 
elgn  Service:  and  (3)  career  employees 
whose  positions  are  set  forth  in  the  Execu 
tlve  Schedule. 

(b)  Every  three  years,  each  employee  shall 
be  subject  to  recertlflcatlon  as  set  forth  in 
this  section.  Such  recertlflcatlon  shall  con- 
sist of  the  following. 

( 1 )  An  employee  shaU  be  required  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  employees  supervising  au- 
thority that  the  employees  performance  m 
the  previous  three  year  period  has  been  out 
standing  or  Its  equivalent,  as  defined  by 
standards  esUblished  for  the  employees  po 
sition. 

(2)  If  the  employee  demonstrates  such 
performance,  the  employee  shall  be  recerli 
fled. 

(3)  If  the  employee  falls  to  demonstrate 
such  performance,  the  supervising  authority 
shall  take  one  of  the  following  actions,  de- 
pending on  the  circumstances: 

(a)  the  employees  pay  shaU  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule;  or 

(b)  the  employees  level  shall  be  reduced 
to  such  lesser  level  In  the  Senior  Executive 
Service,  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  or  the 
Executive  Schedule  as  may  be  appropriate. 
or 

(c)  the  employee,  whUe  retaining  career 
tenure  in  the  Federal  service  ( for  employees 
with  such  tensure).  shall  be  removed  and 
placed  in  a  position  in  the  General  Schedule 
at  GS- 15.  Step  10. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person 
nel  Management  shall  promulgate  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section.  Such  regulations  shall,  m  the 
case  of  career  employees.  Include  appropri 
ate  righte  to  notice,  hearing  and  appeal  con 
sistent  with  existing  rights  for  similar  per 
sonnel  matters.  Career  employees  shall  have 
a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Merit  Systems  Pro 
tection  Board  from  an  adverse  action  under 
this  section  taken  by  the  agency  for  any  po 
litical  or  other  proscribed  purpose. 

(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  Janu 
ary  1.  1990. 

Thi  White  House. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  StaUs: 

I  am  submitting  for  your  consideration 
and  enactment  the  "Senior  Executives 
Salary  Act  of  1989."  This  legislation  would 
provide  higher  salaries  to  a  small  number  of 
employees  In  positions  requiring  specialized 
and  critical  skills.  It  also  provides  for  salary 
Increases  ranging  from  8  percent  to  25  per 
cent  for  senior  executive  branch  officials.  In 
addition,  the  blU  links  receipt  of  the  higher 
salaries  to  effective  job  performance 

The  bill  Is  the  executive  branch  counter 
part  to  the  judicial  salary  proposal  (the  Ju- 
dicial Salary  Act  of  1989")  which  I  submit 
ted  to  Congress  in  April  calling  for  a  25  per 
cent  Increase  In  the  pay  of  Justices  and 
judges. 

The  pay  of  senior  government  officials 
has  eroded  significantly  In  relation  to  the 
pay  of  executives  in  comparable  jobs  in  the 
private  and  not-for-profit  sectors  of  the 
economy.  This  pay  gap  U  affecting  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  ability  to  attract  and 
retain  the  skilled  and  motivated  senior  ex- 
ecutives necessary  to  direct  the  complex, 
wide-ranging,  and  critical  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Prompt  legislative  action  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress pay  deficiencies  for  employees  with 


exceptional  qualifications  and  to  make  pay 
more  competitive  at  the  senior  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  equally  important  that  we  re- 
solve issues  connected  with  congressional 
pay  and  honoraria.  I  am  also  submitting 
today  a  proposal  to  ban  congressional  hono- 
raria, and  want  to  work  with  Congress  to  ad- 
dress compensation  in  all  three  branches  of 
government. 

George  Bush. 


Sbctionby -Section  Analysis 
sec.  i  short  title 
This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the    Senior  Executives  Salary  Act 
of  1989." 

SEC.  2.  PAY  RAISE  FOR  SENIOR  EXECUTIVES 

This  section  would  provide  a  25  percent 
pay  raise  for  all  positions  in  the  Executive 
Schedule,  beginning  In  January  1990.  As  a 
result  of  this  increase,  members  of  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  will  also  receive  a 
pay  raise  beginning  in  January  1990.  This 
will  occur  because  Senior  Executive  pay 
rates  are  tied  to  pay  rates  for  Level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

SEC  3    CRITICAL  POSITION  PAY  AUTHORITY 

This  section  would  establish  a  system  for 
providing  critical  position  pay  authority. 
Under  this  authority,  an  agency  head  could 
determine  to  compensate  an  Individual  in 
such  a  position  at  an  annual  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  for  Level  I  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

Under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  would 
be  authorized  to  allocate  critical  position 
pay  authority  for  not  to  exceed  200  posi- 
tions. The  Director  would  allocate  these  200 
positions  among  the  agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  The  Director  could  change  the 
allocations  from  time  to  time  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  with  which  he  is 
presented. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  pro- 
vide that  an  agency  head  may  exercise  criti 
cai  position  pay  authority  only  for  not  to 
exceed  the  number  of  positions  allocated  to 
the  agency  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  sets  out  the 
definition  of  critical  position  pay  author- 
ity." This  section  also  provides  that  such  au- 
thority must  be  reexercised  when  a  position 
becomes  vacant.  The  authority  may  be  reex- 
ercised only  if  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  reconfirms  the  al- 
location of  critical  position  pay  authority 
for  the  position,  this  will  ensure  that  the 
authority  is  exercised  only  on  a  controlled 
basis  as  necessary  for  recruitment  for  a  par- 
ticular position. 

Subsection  (d)  sets  out  the  factors  the 
head  of  the  agency  is  to  consider  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  position  is  a  critical  posi- 
tion to  which  the  section  shall  apply.  These 
factors  are:  ( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  the  posi- 
tion requires  scientific,  technical,  expert  or 
professional  qualifications,  and  (2)  the 
extent  to  which  additional  compensation  is 
necessary  to  attract  exceptionally  qualified 
individuals. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  would  index 
the  annual  maximum  salary  rate  so  that  It 
would  be  Increased  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  rates  for  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
5  U.S.C.  Section  5318.  as  amended  by  the 
Act. 

SEC.  4.  RECERTiriCATION  OK  SENIOR  EMPLOYEES 

This  section  sets  out  a  process  under 
which   senior   employees   in   the   Executive 


Branch  must  be  recertified  every  three 
years.  Unless  recertified,  the  employee 
would  (1)  lose  the  pay  he  or  she  receives 
above  that  provided  to  positions  at  GS-16  of 
the  General  Schedule,  or  (2)  be  reduced  In 
level  to  a  lesser  level  within  the  same  pay 
system,  or  (3)  be  removed  and  placed  in  a 
position  of  the  General  Schedule  at  GS-15 

step  10. 

The  employees  subject  to  recertlflcatlon 
are  (1)  members  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  (both  career  and  noncareer),  (2) 
members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  and 
(3)  career  employees  whose  positions  are  set 
forth  In  the  Executive  Schedule. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  each 
of  these  employees  would  be  required  to 
demonstrate  to  the  employees  supervising 
authority  that  his  or  her  performance  In 
the  previous  three-year  period  had  been 
outstanding  or  Its  equivalent  as  defined  by 
standards  established  for  the  position.  If 
the  employee  failed  to  make  such  a  demon- 
stration, his  supervising  authority  would 
reduce  his  pay  or  position. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  provides  that 
the  Director  of  OPM  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  section.  Such  regu- 
lations must  include,  for  career  employees, 
rights  to  notice,  hearing,  and  appeal  consist- 
ent with  existing  rights  for  similar  matters. 
Also,  career  employees  are  guaranteed  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  Merit  Systems.  Pro- 
tection Board  from  an  adverse  action  taken 
by  the  agency  for  political  or  other  pre- 
scribed purposes. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  recertlflcatlon  system  established 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  in  January 
1990. 


The  White  House, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary, 

July  7.  1989. 

Factsheft— Senior  Executives  Salary  Act 
of  1989 
The  President  submitted  to  the  Congress 
today  legislation  providing  for  higher  sala- 
ries for  a  small  number  of  employees  in  po- 
sitions requiring  specialized  and  critical 
skills.  The  legislation  also  provides  for 
salary  increase  ranging  from  8  percent  to  25 
percent  for  senior  executive  branch  offi- 
cials. In  addition,  the  bill  links  receipt  of 
the  higher  salaries  to  effective  job  perform- 
ance. 

The  bill  is  the  executive  branch  counter- 
part to  the  Judicial  salary  poroposal  submit- 
ted by  the  President  to  Congress  last  April 
(the  Judicial  Salary  Act  of  1989")  calling 
for  a  25  percent  increase  in  the  pay  of  Jus- 
tices and  judges. 

The  pay  of  senior  government  officials 
has  eroded  significantly  in  relation  to  the 
pay  of  executives  In  comparable  jobs  in  the 
private  and  not-for-profit  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Over  the  past  20  years,  for  exam- 
ple, the  pay  of  Executive  Level  II  (Deputy 
Cabinet  head,  such  as  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense)  has  slipped  from  66  percent  to 
39  percent  of  the  pay  of  the  lower  range  of 
private  corporation  executives.  Key  scientif- 
ic, medical,  and  acquisition  jobs  remain  un- 
filled due  to  uncompetitive  pay,  thus  jeop- 
ardizing successful  fulfillment  of  priority 
Government  tasks.  In  past  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  attract  a  number 
of  Nobel  laureates  to  Federal  employment, 
but  without  adequate  Incentives,  this  criti- 
cal expertise  will  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

The  President  is  taking  this  action  be- 
cause of  his  concern  over  the  effect  the  pay 
gap  is  having  on  the  Federal  Government's 
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ability  to  attract  and  retain  the  skilled  and 
motivated  senior  executives  necessary  to 
direct  the  complex,  wide-ranging,  and  criti- 
cal functions  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Failure  to  provide  competitive  pay  is  also 
impeding  recruitment  and  retention  of  the 
most  qualified  persons  at  the  senior  levels  of 
government.  A  number  of  highly  qualified 
candidates  for  sub-Cabinet  positions  in  the 
Bush  Administration  have  declined  accept- 
ance because  of  low  pay  and  family  sacrific- 
es. Departments  and  agencies,  such  as 
NASA,  have  lost  highly  skilled  and  experi- 
enced senior  executives,  in  part  because  of 
inadequate  and  non-competitive  pay.  High 
ranking  local  government  officials  in  large 
metropolitan  areas,  such  as  school  superin- 
tendents, now  make  more  than  key  govern- 
ment leaders  such  as  the  Director  of  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health,  who  is  responsible 
for  research  on  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

While  strongly  supportive  of  pay  increases 
for  senior  government  executives,  the  Presi- 
dent also  believes  the  higher  salaries  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  strengthened  relation- 
ship between  pay  and  job  performance  and 
a  higher  level  of  accountability.  This  bill  ac- 
complishes those  objectives  by  establishing 
a  process  In  which  senior  government  execu- 
tives could  continue  to  hold  their  positions 
only  if  they  met  a  requirement  to  demon- 
strate excellent  job  performance.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  due  process  and  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  appeal  so  as  to 
ensure  that  the  new  recertlflcatlon  provi- 
sions are  not  used  for  political  or  other  pro- 
scribed purposes. 

Description  of  Pay  Legislative  Proposal 

The  proposed  legislation  addresses  three 
basic  areas: 

Higher  salaries  for  certain  specialized  po- 
sitions; 

Salary  increases  for  senior  executives;  and 

A  direct  linkage  between  higher  salaries 
and  effective  performance. 

Higher  salaries  for  specialized  poaitUma.— 
Salaries  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for  Level  I  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  will  be  paid  to  not 
more  than  200  critical  positions  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  that  require  unique  qualifica- 
tions and  sustained  exceptional  perform- 
ance in  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
functions  of  the  position.  The  number  of 
positions  qualifying  for  the  special  salary 
rates  would  be  allocated  to  the  Departments 
and  agencies  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  in  consulUtlon  with  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  based  on  demon- 
strated evidence  of  need.  Beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  the  maximum  salary  payable 
would  be  adjusted  annually  by  the  same 
percentage  as  that  applicable  to  Executive 
Schedule  salaries. 

Salary  increases  for  senior  executive 
branch  officials.— The  following  table  shows 
existing  rates  as  well  as  the  rates  proposed 
to  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  on  or  after  January  1, 1990: 
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Requirement  for  effective  performance.— 
As  a  condition  for  the  higher  salaries  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  an  employee  holding  a 
position  under  the  Executive  Schedule  or 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  (except  for 
Cabinet  officers,  agency  heads,  and  those 
serving  in  positions  in  which  they  can  be  re- 
moved only  for  cause)  will  be  required  to  re- 
ceive every  three  years  a  certification  of  ac- 
ceptable performance  form  his/her  supervi- 
sor. Those  judged  not  to  be  performing  In 
the  excellent  manner  expected  of  persons 
occupying  senior  executive  positions  would 
be  reduced  in  pay  of  a  noncareer  employee, 
or  reduced  to  the  highest  step  of  grade  15  of 
the  General  Schedule  and  placed  In  another 
position  of  a  career  employee.  Career  per- 
sonnel not  certified  will  have  limited  appeal 
rights  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  to  ensure  that  the  action  was  not  a 
result  of  political,  racial,  nationality, 
gender,  disability,  or  religious  bias. 

The  President  will  be  working  with  the 
Congress  on  passage  of  this  legislation  and 
to  achieve  a  more  rational  pay  structure  for 
senior  level  positions  in  all  three  branches 
of  government,  in  conjunction  with  elimina- 
tion of  honoraria  proposed  under  separate 
legislation. 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  1404.  A  bill  to  name  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical 
Center  in  Leavenworth,  KS,  as  the 
"Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

DWIGHT  D.  EISEITHOWER  DEPARnfENT  OF 
VETERANS  AFFAIRS  MEDICAL  CEWTEK 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  be  joined  today  by  my 
(x>lleague  from  Kansas  in  introducing 
legislation  designating  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center  at 
Leavenworth,  KS,  as  the  "Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  Center."  The  renam- 
ing of  this  historic  facility  would  be 
fitting,  for  two  reasons.  First,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  had  very  close  ties 
with  the  State  of  Kansas.  In  the  town 
of  Abilene.  KS,  can  be  found  not  only 
the  Eisehnower  Museum  and  Library, 
but  also  his  family  home  and  final 
resting  place. 

Second,  next  year  will  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  President  Ei- 
senhower's birth.  As  members  of  the 
Eisenhower  Centennial  Commission, 
Senator  Dole  and  I  will  be  engaged  in 
a  number  of  activities  throughout  the 
country.  In  that  regard,  the  renaming 
of  the  Leavenworth  hospital  in  "Ike's" 
honor  would  certainly  be  appropriate. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  Ike  had  very 
deep  Kansas  roots.  Raised  and 
schooled  in  Abilene,  he  graduated 
from  Abilene  High  School  and  began 
his  celebrated  military  career  soon 
thereafter  by  attending  West  Point 
Military  Academy.  In  order  to  hone 


his  military  planning  and  leadership 
skills,  Ike  returned  to  Kansas  to 
attend  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  Course  at  Port  Leavenworth. 
Prom  there,  one  need  only  refer  to 
basic  U.S.  history  texts  to  learn  of 
General  Elisenhower's  achievements 
and  contributions  to  a  nation  he 
dearly  loved.  Assuming  command  of 
the  European  theater  during  World 
War  II,  he  led  the  greatest  amphibious 
operation  in  battle  history,  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion. 

His  achievements  as  President  of  the 
United  States  were  equally  historic, 
and  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  Presidents  of  all  time.  His 
mldwestem  roots  can  be  found  in  the 
legacy  of  his  Presidency:  A  genuinely 
bipartisan  domestic  and  foreign  policy; 
a  Federal  Government  living  within  its 
means:  significant  international  ex- 
changes founded  on  the  notion  that 
reasonable  and  sound  negotiation  can 
be  effective:  and  a  national  commit- 
ment to  education,  science,  and  tech- 
nology. He  was  a  decent  and  good-hu- 
mored man,  strong  leader,  with  a 
vision  both  practical  and  farsighted. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  designat- 
ing the  Leavenworth  VA  hospital  in 
Ikes  honor  would  be  a  fitting  tribute. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  bill  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Nahct  Kassebattm, 
has  placed  before  us.  This  bill  would 
rename  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Leaven- 
worth. KS,  after  a  very  deserving  man, 
a  national  hero  who  served  his  coun- 
try admirably,  and  who  was  himself  a 
veteran.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower. 

Dwight  David  Elsenhower  grew  up 
in  AbUene,  KS.  There  he  attended 
high  school,  was  popular  among  his 
classmates,  and  was  an  outstanding 
athlete.  He  came  from  a  poor  family 
where  he  worked  in  a  creamery  and 
grew  and  sold  vegetables  to  help  his 
family  meet  expenses. 

His  distinguished  military  career 
began  when  he  entered  West  Point, 
and  reached  its  zenith  when  he 
became  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  between  he  served 
on  Brig.  Gen.  Fox  Connor's  staff  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  graduat- 
ed first  in  his  class  of  275  top  army  of- 
ficers at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School.  He  served  as  an  aide  to 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  when  he  was 
Chief  of  Staff  and  later  followed  him 
to  the  Philippines. 

World  War  II  brought  him  much  re- 
sponsibility. He  served  as  commanding 
general  of  U.S.  Forces  in  the  European 
theater  of  operations,  commander  of 
of  allied  forces  organized  to  Invade 
North  Africa,  and  finally  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Elxpedltion- 
ary  Force  in  Europe.  It  was  in  this  last 
post  that  he  gave  the  vital  command 
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for  the  invasion  of  Normandy  on  D- 
day. 

In  December  1944  Eisenhower  re- 
ceived the  newly  created  rank  of  5-star 
general,  and  less  than  a  year  later 
became  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  After  a 
brief  retirement  from  active  military 
service  during  which  he  served  as 
president  of  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  City.  President  Truman 
asked  Eisenhower  to  return  to  become 
Supreme  Commander  of  NATO  Forces 
in  Europe. 

His  next  promotion  was  being  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States.  He 
gave  his  country  two  terms  of  out- 
standing service.  To  precipitate  the 
ending  of  the  Korean  war  he  honored 
his  promise  'I  shall  go  to  Korea."  and 
later  saw  the  signing  of  the  truce  that 
remains  intact  today.  He  saw  the  addi- 
tion of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the 
Union.  The  "open  skies"  policy  of 
weapons  verification  with  the  Soviet 
Union  was  originally  his  brainchild. 
He  sent  the  Army  to  Little  Rock.  AR. 
to  enforce  the  landmark  racial  deseg- 
regation decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  life  accomplish- 
ments of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  are 
far  too  numerous  and  our  time  far  too 
limited  to  elaborate  on  all  of  them 
here.  I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished 
Senate  coUeagues  are  aware  of  what 
an  outstanding  man  he  was.  Eisenhow- 
er was  President  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gess.  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  and  per- 
sonal feeling  for  my  fellow  Kansan. 
though  our  relationship  was  brief. 

Since  October  14.  1990  is  the  centen 
nial  of  Eisenhower's  birth.  I  think  the 
time  is  right  to  pass  this  bill  and 
bestow  on  this  great  man  a  well-de- 
served honor.  As  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion I  join  Senator  Kassebaum  in  the 
effort  to  rename  the  States  oldest  De 
partment  of  Veterans  Affairs  medical 
center  after  one  of  Kansas'  greatest 
sons.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  He 
was  an  outstanding  President,  a  war 
hero,  and  a  great  American. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Ptll): 
S.  1405.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  eligibil- 
ity of  displaced  homemakers  and 
single  parents  for  Federal  assistance 
for  first-time  homebuyers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

DISPIACKD  HOlfKltAKKRS  AJfD  SIHGLX  PARENTS 
HOMKOWITBtSRIP  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  bUl  I  am  introducing  today  would 
ensure  that  displaced  homemakers 
and  single  parents  are  not  overlooked 
when  considering  eUgibUity  for  Feder 
al  assistance  for  first-time  homebuy- 
ers. I  am  pleased  to  include  Senator 
CLAiBORifz  Pbll  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor.  This  bill  was  drafted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Displaced  Homemakers 
Network. 

AH  too  often,  many  women  who  find 
themselves  either  divorced  or  widowed 
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have  a  difficult  if  not  impossible  time 
financing  a  home.  While  many  of 
these  women  may  have  jointly  owned 
a  home  with  their  spouse,  they  often 
have  no  future  financial  Interest  in 
the  property.  Nonetheless,  such  joint 
ownership  can  act  as  a  barrier  in  gain- 
ing eligibility  for  Federal  first-time 
homebuyer  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  statistics  have  shown 
that  only  about  one-third  of  all  single 
women  who  maintain  households  with 
children  own  their  homes.  Circum- 
stances surrounding  either  a  divorce 
or  death  of  a  spouse  can  be  extremely 
painful  and  difficult.  Technical  bar- 
riers to  purchasing  a  home  should  not 
add  to  those  difficulties.  It  is  my  hope 
this  bill  will  help  displaced  homemak- 
ers and  single  parents  achieve  a  key 
element  of  the  American  dream- 
home  ownership.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  15 

Al  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve 
emergency  medical  services  and 
trauma  care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S     190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsonaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  MackI  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  190,  a  bill  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  certain  ser\ ice-cormected  dis- 
abled veterans  who  are  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive 
compensation  concurrently  with  re- 
tired pay  without  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  and  re- 
tired pay. 

S    399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  399,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  establish  a  program  to  make  grants 
to  local  public  libraries  to  establish 
demonstration  projects  using  older 
adult  volunteers  to  provide  Intergener- 
ational  library  literacy  programs  to 
children  during  afterschool  hours,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
RiegleI  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
439.  a  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  consortia  of  local  educational 
agencies  and  community  colleges  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  technical 
preparation  education  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsuwaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  GrahamI  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  S.  563.  a  bin  to  amend  section 
3104  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  certain  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  who  are  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive  re- 
tired pay  concurrently  with  disability 
compensation  after  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  retired  pay. 

S.  667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsonaga. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  667,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Unemplojrment  Tax  Act 
with  respect  to  employment  per- 
formed by  certain  employees  of  educa- 
tional institutions. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTzl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  714.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1984  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1993. 

S.  B04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  804.  a  bill  to  conserve 
North  American  wetland  ecosystems 
and  waterfowl  and  the  other  migrato- 
ry birds  and  fish  and  wildlife  that 
depend  upon  such  habitats. 

S.  933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  933.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  prohibition 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability. 

S.   1010 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1010.  a  bill  to  encour- 
age further  cooperation  between  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  their  efforts  against  drug 
trafficking  and  other  serious  criminal 
activities. 

S.    1091 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1091,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration 
of  the  bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard. 

S.  1305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1205.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agriculture  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  permit  for- 
eign currency  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  commodities  to  be  used  to 
support     research     and    development 
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programs  in  agriculture  and  aquacul- 
ture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  CoinuD]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1237,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  encourage 
the  use  of  plastics  derived  from  cer- 
tain commodities,  and  to  include  such 
products  in  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration inventory  for  supply  to 
Federal  agencies,  and  to  establish  an 
Interagency  Council  on  Biodegradable 
Standards  for  the  development  of  uni- 
form definitions,  standards,  and  test- 
ing procedures  for  degradable  plastic 
products  made  from  certain  commod- 
ities, and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  ias8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nnim]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1238.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the 
capital  gains  treatment  for  timber, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1291,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1381,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1988  to  in- 
crease to  100  percent  and  make  perma- 
nent the  deduction  for  health  insur- 
ance for  self-employed  individuals. 

S.  13S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1385,  a  biU  to  establish  a  tropical  cy- 
clone reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and 
research  program  under  the  joint  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

SKIfATC  JOIHT  RXSOLtmOR  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
133,  a  Joint  resolution  designating  Oc- 
tober 1989  as  "National  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Awareness  Month." 

SBfATK  jonrr  rxsoldtioh  i4o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reis],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MATSimAGA],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Consad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thxtr- 
mond],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
VhSx.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebattm] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  140,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  November  19-25, 
1989,  as  "National  Family  Caregivers 
Week." 

SEMATZ  JOINT  RESOLUTION  159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Bisen],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bursick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  22,  1990 
as  Earth  Day  and  to  set  aside  the  day 
for  public  activities  promoting  preser- 
vation of  the  global  environment. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  164 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 164,  a  joint  resolution  designating 

1990  as  the  "International  Year  of 
Bible  Reading." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  53,  a 
concurrent  resolution  concerning  Ira- 
nian persecution  of  the  Baha'is. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 55,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  volunteers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Hugh  O'Brien 
Youth  Foundation. 

amendment  no.  396 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  396  proposed  to  S. 
1352,  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and 

1991  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  397  proposed  to  S. 
1352,  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  persormel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 56— RELATING  TO  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OP  A  NATIONAL 
AVIATION  POLICY 

Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.  Humfhret,  Mr.  Reid,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum, Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Bbtan,  Mr.  Lugas,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 
Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Bbeaux,  Mr.  Heinz. 
and  Mr.  Coats)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation: 

S.  Con.  Res.  56 

Whereas  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  provide  to  its  citizens  the 
right  to  travel  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  uninhibited  by  statutes, 
rules,  or  regulations  which  unreasonably 
burden  or  restrict  this  movement; 

Whereas  the  public's  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  interests  require  an  air  transporta- 
tion system  which  provides  fast,  safe,  effi- 
cient, convenient,  and  cost-effective  move- 
ment of  passengers  and  shipments  through- 
out the  Nation; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
maintain  the  world's  safest  air  transporta- 
tion system; 

Whereas  the  Nation's  economic  develop- 
ment and  stablUty  and  employment  infra- 
structure are  increasingly  dependent  on  and 
responsive  to  our  national  air  transporta- 
tion system; 

Whereas  a  national  survey  of  public  atti- 
tudes revealed  that  88  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  support  the  development  of  a 
new  comprehensive  national  aviation  policy; 

Whereas  integrated  national  policies  are 
required  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  and  personnel  to  meet 
the  Nation's  aviation  needs: 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  that  the  public 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  a  deregulated,  com- 
petitively oriented  commercial  airline  indus- 
try; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  that  a  coopera- 
tive relationship  exists  among  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  and  that  the 
respective  role  of  each  in  the  development, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  national 
air  transportation  system  is  clearly  defined; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  that  the  nation- 
al air  transportation  needs  of  all  citizens  are 
accorded  appropriate  weight  and  adequately 
balanced  against  environmental  require- 
ments; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  reasonable  and 
balanced  access  to  the  airport  and  airway 
system  for  aU  citizens  in  aU  geographic  loca- 
tions of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  that  improve- 
ments in  the  Nation's  air  transportation 
system  are  consistent  with  an  integrated  na- 
tional air  transportation  system; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
al transportation  policy,  and  it  is  essential 
that  aviation,  an  important  and  complex 
mode  of  transportation,  receive  especially 
careful  attention  as  part  of  the  Secretary's 
initiative  to  develop  an  integrated,  well-ar- 
ticulated national  transportation  policy; 
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Whereas  it  is  In  the  n»tional  Interest  of 
the  United  States  to  redesign,  modernize, 
and  continually  improve  the  national  air 
space  and  air  traffic  control  systems  utiliz 
ing  state-of-the-art  technology: 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  develop  a  comprehen 
sive  and  integrated  national  airport  system 
plan  emphasizing  the  preservation,  expan 
sion.  and  further  development  of  Americas 
airport  infrastructure  to  meet  the  Nation  s 
needs  and  to  ensure  the  public  benefit. 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  assure  fair  and  equita 
ble  collection  and  allocation  of  revenues  re 
quired  to  develop,  operate,  and  maintain  an 
air  transportation  system  and  further 
assure  that  which  is  collected  is  reinvested 
in  the  airport  and  airway  system  in  a  timely 
manner  and  only  for  the  purposes  of  fur 
Ihertng  the  national  air  transportation 
system:  and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  airport  and  air*ay 
system  is  presently  inadequate  to  meet  pro 
jecled  growth  in  aviation:  Now,  therefore. 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  Hotue  of  Rep 
resentativei  concurring).  That  it  us  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  provide  and 
maintain,  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  its  nti 
zens,  a  national  air  transportation  system 
which— 

( I )  enhances  the  general  welfare,  econom 
ic  growth,  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

12)  is  fast,  safe,  efficient,  convenient,  and 
at  the  minimum  practical  cost: 

(3)  meets  public  requirements  and  enrour 
ages  future  growth:  and 

(4)  is  free  of  statutes,  rules,  or  regulations 
which  unreasonably  burden  or  restrict  th.- 
right  of  all  citizens  to  travel  by  air 

On  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  1  year 
period  begiiuiing  on  the  date  of  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  after  formal  consider 
ation  of  the  views  of  all  segmenUs  of  the 
aviation  community  and  such  others  as  the 
President  deems  appropriate,  the  President 
should  submit  to  Congress  a  detailed  plan 
for  a  new  comprehensive  national  aviation 
policy  and  implementation  of  such  policy 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Exon  and 
others  of  my  colleagues  In  submitting 
a  bipartisan  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  develop  a 
national  aviation  policy  for  our 
Nation. 

Aviation  has  become  the  most 
prominent  mode  of  transportation  in 
this  country.  Deregtilation  has 
changed  the  industry  profoundly,  and 
its  benefits  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. Pares  have  decreased  as  the 
niunber  of  enplanements  has  grown, 
and  the  safety  record  has  improved  de- 
spite the  increased  air  traffic.  More 
people  can  afford  to  fly  more  places 
more  safely  than  ever  before.  Yet 
there  are  undoubtedly  problems  asso- 
ciated with  this  phenomenal  growth. 

The  growth  in  traffic  has  meant  in- 
creasing delays  and  congestion  at  our 
Nation's  airports.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  aviation  infrastructure  has 
simply  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
the  vast  expansion  of  the  industry. 
Despite  a  surplus  of  $8  billion,  the 
aviation  trust  funds,  created  to  fund 
capital  improvements  and  support  the 
air  traffic  control  system,  continue  to 


go  unspent  in  order  to  disguise  the  size 
of  the  Federal  deficit.  Hopefully,  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  able  to  get  its  finan- 
cial house  in  order,  and  these  moneys 
will  become  fully  available  to  help 
expand  capacity. 

Another  reason  our  infrastructure 
has  been  lagging  behind  is  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  mamy  groups  involved  in  air 
travel  to  coordinate  their  interests. 
Understandably,  it  is  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile the  divergent  concerns  of  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  aviation,  business,  and  commu- 
nity groups.  However,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  the  right  to 
safe  and  reliable  air  service,  at  reason- 
able rates,  belongs  as  much  to  rural 
areas  and  to  general  aviation  as  to  the 
cities  and  commercial  airlines.  Small 
airports  and  small  planes  are  the  back- 
bone of  American  business,  but  fre- 
quently their  needs  are  overlooked.  A 
comprehensive  national  aviation 
policy  would  ensure  that  all  the  users 
of  our  aviation  system  can  be  accom- 
modated. 

I  believe  it  is  vital  that  we  l>egin  to 
exercise  a  concerted,  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  solving  our  difficulties  now 
if  we  want  to  play  a  leadership  role  in 
the  global  marketplace  of  the  future. 
International  trade  will  be  the  hall- 
mark of  economic  success  in  1990  and 
beyond.  Throughout  history,  com- 
merce has  been  inextricably  linked  to 
the  ability  to  move  goods.  More  and 
more  this  movement  takes  place  by 
air.  If  the  capacity  problem  is  allowed 
to  worsen,  our  air  transportation 
system  will  become  increasingly 
unable  to  deliver  passengers  and 
cargo,  with  severe  economic  repercus- 
sions. A  comprehensive  national  avia- 
tion policy  will  allow  us  to  establish  a 
clear  direction  for  the  future. 

In  closing,  I  would  note  that  a  recent 
survey  found  that  86  percent  of  the 
American  people  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  aviation  policy. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Skinner 
has  indicated  his  interest  in  develop- 
ing a  national  transportation  policy.  I 
conunend  him  for  recognizing  this 
need.  After  a  decade  of  deregulation, 
aviation  is  at  an  important  Juncture. 
The  search  must  begin  now  for  inno- 
vative solutions  to  todays  problems, 
and  I  believe  that  establishing  a  na- 
tional aviation  policy  is  an  important 
step  toward  this  goal.# 
•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator McCain  and  other  Senators  in 
submitting  this  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  new  comprehensive  avia- 
tion policy  for  the  United  States.  It  is 
my  intent  that  our  resolution  be 
viewed  as  complementary  to  the  com- 
mendable efforts  of  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Samuel  Skinner  to  de- 
velop a  unified  national  policy  for  all 
areas  of  transportation. 

While  our  concurrent  resolution 
speaks  for  itself,  I  wish  to  particularly 


emphasize  that  we  must  insure  an 
aviation  system  for  our  future  which  is 
truly  a  national  aviation  system  for  all 
regions  of  our  Nation.  There  is  great 
concern  in  many  of  our  smaller  cities 
and  rural  areas  that  our  transporta- 
tion system,  including  the  aviation 
sector,  is  slowly  but  surely  abandoning 
them.  I  submit  that  this  concern  is 
well-foimded.  Rural  areas  and  smaller 
towns  in  recent  years  have  seen  many 
reductions  in  either  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  air  service  and  intercity  bus  serv- 
ice. The  Federal  support  for  both  es- 
sential air  service  and  Amtrak  is  con- 
stantly on  a  short-term  year-to-year 
basis  with  continual  uncertainty  about 
the  future.  As  the  saying  goes,  'This  is 
no  way  to  run  a  railroad." 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  have  a 
better  long-term  view  of  our  national 
transportation  needs.  We  need  to  have 
a  better  sense  of  where  we  are  really 
heading  under  present  policies  and 
trends  and  where  we  really  want  to  be 
going.  We  need  to  chart  a  better 
course  with  more  clearly  defined  long- 
term  national  transportation  goals  and 
objectives. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  effort  and  look  foward  to  work- 
ing with  them  on  these  goals.  • 
•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  National  Aviation  Policy  resolu- 
tion being  submitted  today  by  Sena- 
tors McCain  and  Exon.  Air  transpor- 
tation is  vital  to  our  Nation  and  its 
economy,  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
rural  areas  which  might  otherwise  lose 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  contacts 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Small 
communities  and  rural  areas  form  an 
integral  part  of  our  national  economy 
and  our  national  heritage;  this  resolu- 
tion calls  for  a  national  aviation  policy 
which  I  hope  will  ensure  that  they  are 
an  integral  part  of  our  national  air 
transportation  system. 

At  a  national  symposium  on  civil 
aviation  earlier  this  year  nearly  50 
aviation  leaders  and  experts  convened 
to  develop  recommendations  on  the 
future  of  aviation  in  this  country. 
Their  very  first  reconunendation  was 
the  development  of  a  national  aviation 
policy.  I  wish  to  commend  Senators 
McCain  and  Exon  for  submitting  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  meet  this 
need  and  draw  attention  to  the  vital 
importance  of  air  transportation  to 
our  Nation.  And  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  them  and  to  their  staff 
for  their  willingness  to  accommodate 
me  by  including  language  in  the  con- 
current resolution  that  emphasizes  the 
special  importance  of  aviation  to  rural 
areas. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  ac- 
tively involved  myself  In  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  development  legislation 
this  spring.  As  part  of  this  effort  I  so- 
licited the  input  of  my  constituents, 
and  found  that  many  of  them  believe 
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that  without  adequate  transportation 
and  infrastructure,  businesses  simply 
wlU  not  locate  in  niral  areas  like 
North  DakoU.  As  Kaye  Braaten.  Rich- 
land Coimty  Commissioner  and  third 
vice  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Coimties,  testified  at  an  Agri- 
culture Committee  hearing  on  its  rural 
development  blU,  "Infrastructure  •  •  • 
is  clearly  our  number  one  need  in 
rural  counties."  As  action  on  rural  de- 
velopment legislation  proceeds,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  bipartisan  rural  de- 
velopment task  force  will  work  with 
the  relevant  authorizing  committees 
to  address  the  rural  development 
needs  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  concur- 
rent resolution  being  submitted  today 
is  a  step  in  this  direction.  As  many  in 
this  body  know,  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions asked  by  businesses  when  decid- 
ing where  to  locate  is  "What  sort  of 
air  transportation  is  available?"  In 
fact,  the  North  Dakota  Aeronautics 
Commission  has  found  that  proximity 
to  a  commercial  airport  is  one  of  the 
top  three  criteria  in  btisiness  site  selec- 
tion. And  the  recent  DOT  proposal  to 
cut  essential  air  service  to  communi- 
ties in  North  Dakota  brought  strenu- 
ous protests  from  businesses  in  these 
communities  for  whom  this  service 
was  absolutely  vital.  It  is  my  hope  that 
a  national  aviation  policy  will  reaffirm 
the  strong  bipartisan  congressional 
support  for  this  program. 

A  top  concern  of  businesses  in  the 
State  is  the  frequency  and  cost  of  air 
transportation.  Since  deregulation,  air 
service  to  North  Dakota  has  dwindled, 
and  costs  have  skjrrocketed.  In  the  1- 
year  period  from  November  1986  to 
November  1987  air  fares  from  Fargo 
and  Bismarck  to  the  nearest  hub  air- 
port, Minneapolis,  increased  approxi- 
mately 50  percent;  air  fares  from  Bis- 
marck west  to  Denver  nearly  doubled. 
Between  March  1987  and  March  1988 
small  business  starts  in  North  Dakota 
declined  nearly  30  percent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  these  statistics  are  re- 
lated. If  the  trend  of  rapidly  rising  air 
fares  continues  to  plague  rural  areas, 
how  are  we  to  attract  economic  devel- 
opment to  them?  In  order  to  fulfill  its 
mandate  of  enhancing  the  economic 
growth  of  all  areas  of  the  United 
States,  a  national  aviation  policy  must 
ensure  frequent,  affordable  air  service 
to  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 

I  believe  the  concurrent  resolution 
being  submitted  today  will  draw  atten- 
tion to  these  issues.  A  national  avia- 
tion policy  is  necessary  to  enstire  that 
the  air  transportation  needs  of  citizens 
and  communities  tliroughout  the 
Nation— in  rural  mldwestem  States  as 
weU  as  urban  northeastern  States— are 
being  met.  We  must  ensure  that  safe, 
efficient  and  affordable  air  service  is 
available  to  all.  We  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  aviation  to  economic 
growth  and  the  conduct  of  our  Na- 
tion's commerce.  And  we  must  ensure 


that  our  Nation's  air  transportation 
infrastructure— including  small  air- 
ports as  well  as  large— grows  to  accom- 
modate the  rapid  growth  in  air  travel 
our  country  is  experiencing. 

A  national  aviation  policy  that  meets 
these  objectives  will  pay  for  its  costs 
many  times  over  as  it  spurs  economic 
and  business  development  in  rural 
areas— and  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  to 
adopt  this  concurrent  resolution.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL 
ZATION 
1990  AND 


DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ACT  FISCAL  YEARS 
1991 


KENNEDY  AMENDENT  NO.  399 

Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  military  fimctions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  persormel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.       .   STUDY   OF   ALTERNATIVE   B-2   AIRCRAFT 
FORCE  STRUCTURES. 

(a)  REQiTiREifENT  FOR  Stttdy.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  comparing— 

(1)  the  current  plan  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  produce  132  B-2  aircraft,  with 

(2)  two  alternative  plans,  one  to  produce 
90-100  B-2  aircraft  and  another  to  produce 
60-70  B-2  aircraft. 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  Included.— In  conduct- 
ing the  study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  determine  the  impli- 
cations of  adopting  the  alternative  plans  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2)  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  cost  of  the  B-2  aircraft  program, 
including— 

(A)  annual  program  costs, 

(B)  total  program  costs, 

(C)  20-year  life  cycle  costs, 

(D)  unit  and  flyaway  costs: 

(2)  The  impact  on  the  military  posture  of 
the  United  States,  including- 

(A)  strategic  nuclear  deterrent  capabili- 
ties. 

(B)  long-range  conventional  strike  capa- 
bilities. 

(c)  Report.- The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  in  both  classified  and  unclassified 
form  containing  the  resutls  of  the  study 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  Secretary's  report  shall  include 
such  comments  and  recommendations  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  and 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  I, 
1990. 


NUNN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AliIENDMENTS  NOS.  400  AND  401 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Waritcr.  Mr.  EIxon.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
KEinfEDY.  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  DixoN, 


Mr.  Gleww,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Shklbt, 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Cohkn, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  McCaih,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr. 
Coats)  proposed  two  amendments  to 
the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

AjfBMOMZIfT  No.  400 

On  page  5,  after  the  end  of  section  104 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  lOta.  RESERVE  COMPONENTS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  vehicles,  commimi- 
cations  equipment,  and  other  equipment  for 
the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  as  follows: 

(2)  For  the  Air  National  Guard: 

(A)  $941,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  $753,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  For  the  Army  Reserve: 

(A)  $100,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  $175,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(4)  For  the  Navy  Reserve: 

(A)  $144,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  $159,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(5)  For  the  Air  Force  Reserve: 

(A)  $177,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  $179,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(6)  For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve: 

(A)  $53,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(B)  $341,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Amendment  No.  401 
On  page  32.  at  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  II 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  a»2.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  OF 
ADDITIONAL  AMOUNTS  FOR  IM- 
PROVED INFANTRY  EQUIPMENT. 

(a)  AtJTHORiZATioN. — Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
small  infantry  units  through  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  weapons  and  equipment 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $18,000,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps.  $12,000,000. 

(b)  Additional  Authorization.- Funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  are  in  addition  to  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  section 
201. 


AUTHORITY  FOR 
COMMITTEES  TO  MEET 

COMMITTES  ON  FTNANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  July  25,  1989,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  and  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Linda  M.  Combs,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  Thomas  J. 
Duesterberg,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  Wade  F.  Horn,  to 
be  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices; and.  Gwendolyn  S.  King,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security;  and, 
to  mark  up  House  Joint  Resolution 
280,  a  bill  to  increase  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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coMXirrxK  on  bnyihonhznt  and  public 

WORKS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  July  25,  begiruiing  at  2.30 
p.m.,  to  hear  Michael  R.  Deland,  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEX  OH  THE  JUDICIAHY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  July  25.  1989.  at 
9:30  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  994.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  regard 
ing  interlocking  directorates  and  offi 
cers.  S.  995.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clay- 
ton and  Sherman  Acts  regarding  anti- 
trust procedures  and  S.  996.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Clayton  Act  regarding 
damages  for  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOBCOMMITTKE  ON  SU1»nirONI>.  OCEAU  AND 
WATER  PROTECTION  AHD  THE  SUBCOMBinTEE 
OB  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Superfund.  Ocean  and 
Water  Protection,  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environmental  Protection. 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  July  25,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m..  to  conduct  a  joint  hearing  on 
coastal  research  and  protection  legisla- 
tion, including  S.  587.  S.  588.  S.  1178, 
andS.  1179. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
July  25,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  1191.  the  Technology 
Administration  Authorization  Act  of 
1989 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
July  25.  1989.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Gilbert  E. 
Carmichael.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  July  25.  1989.  at  10  a.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  incarceration  and  al- 
ternative sanctions  for  drug  offenders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on.Tuesday.  July  25,  1989.  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
July  25.  1989.  at  3  p.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DANIEL  ADDISON,  WEST  VIRGIN- 
IA EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  rise 
today  to  commend  a  fellow  West  Vir- 
ginian for  his  outstanding  leadership 
role  with  the  Southern  West  Virginia 
Evangelical  Association.  Daniel  Ad- 
dison coordinates  the  distribution  of 
food  to  more  than  3.000  families 
throughout  an  eight-county  area,  an 
area  economically  depressed  from  the 
past  decline  of  the  mining  industry. 

For  22  years.  Mr.  Addison  was  him- 
self a  miner  until  a  tragic  rock  fall  left 
him  severely  injured  with  a  broken 
back  and  a  severed  hand.  Now  50  years 
old.  surviving  on  disability  checks,  he 
volunteers  60  to  70  hours  a  week  run- 
ning this  food  distribution  program. 
The  amount  disbursed  has  grown  from 
18.000  pounds  to  near  90.000  pounds  a 
month  since  Mr.  Addison  took  over. 
For  his  work  he  has  recently  been 
named  Newsweek  magazine's  "West 
Virginia  Hero  for  1989." 

It  is  truly  inspiring  to  see  this  fine 
man  making  such  an  unselfish  effort 
to  help  others  in  need.  His  philosophy 
he  says  is  simple.  "The  reason  we  were 
put  here  was  to  help  one  another."  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  and  know  that 
West  Virginia  is  proud  to  count  him  as 
one  of  its  citizens.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  I  honor 
and  salute  Daniel  Addison  on  his  out- 
standing and  dedicated  community 
service. • 


DATABEAM  CORP. 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  came  across  an  article  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  about  a  cor- 
poration based  in  Lexington.  KY,  that 
actually  helped  the  space  shuttle  Dis- 
covery off  the  pad.  Today  I  would  like 
to  have  that  article  printed  In  the 
Record. 

When  Discovery  was  parked  on  its 
launch  pad  last  September  waiting  for 
the  morning  fog  to  clear,  some  crews 
noticed  a  leak  in  the  orbital  maneuver- 
ing system.  Ordinarily,  engineers 
would  be  flown  In  from  Rockwell 
International  Corp.  in  Downey,  CA,  to 
check  the  leak  and  supervise  the  re- 
pairs. That  process  could  take  2 
months.  This  time,  however,  the  Rock- 
well group  managed  the  repairs  from 
their  offices.  Using  a  computer-based 
conferencing  system  developed  by  Lex- 
ington's DataBeam  Corp.,  Rockwell  of- 
ficials could  diagnose  the  problem  and 
manage  the  repairs  by  long  distance. 
DataBeam  President  Lee  T.  Todd.  Jr., 
shared  a  toast  with  his  employees 
when  Discovery  lifted  off— a  toast 
both  to  the  success  of  his  company 
and  the  success  of  the  shuttle.  Since 
then.  NASA  has  been  using  DataBeam 
with  every  launch,  referring  to  it  as 
•mission  critical."  NASA  and  Rockwell 
have  23  DataBeam  systems  installed 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Todd,  a  former  professor  of  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky and  a  promoter  of  Kentucky- 
based  entrepreneurs,  also  owns  a  por- 
tion of  a  company  that  makes  televi- 
sion picture  tubes  used  in  flight  train- 
ing simulators.  He  and  other  Investors 
bought  inventory  and  manufacturing 
equipment  from  the  bankrupt  Advent 
Corp.  in  Boston  to  start  this  company, 
Projectron  Inc.  Mr.  Todd  sold  part  of 
Projectron  to  Britain's  Rediffusion 
Simulator's  Ltd..  which  was  later 
bought  out  by  a  General  Motors  sub- 
sidiary. 

Beginning  his  exploration  of  telecon- 
ferencing in  the  early  1970's  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy. Mr.  Todd  always  had  his  eye  on 
DataBeam.  He  hoped  for  a  system 
that  would  enable  people  at  different 
locations  to  work  simultaneously  on  a 
document.  In  order  to  have  the  projec- 
tion video  system  that  they  needed 
when  starting  DataBeam  in  1976,  Mr. 
Todd  and  C.J.  Starkey  took  over  two 
unused  restrooms  above  a  fast  food 
restaurant  in  Lexington.  With  the  tile 
floors  and  running  water,  they  were 
able  to  grow  a  special  phosphor  to  use 
in  the  TV  projection  tubes.  The  two 
men,  however,  revised  the  conferenc- 
ing in  1987.  DataBeam  hooked  up  with 
AT«&T  to  bid  on  equipment  for  coiif er- 
ence  rooms  used  with  the  "Star  Wars" 
Program.  The  Defense  Department  in- 
stalled 13  units,  tied  together  by  satel- 
lite communication,  at  contractor  sites 
and  research  labs. 


UM  I 


Mr.  Todd  now  has  higher  hopes.  He 
would  like  to  see  DataBeam  achieve 
the  popularity  that  facsimile  machines 
have.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  DataBeam,  and  they  are  currently 
exploring  new  ways  in  which  corpora- 
tions can  use  it.  General  Electric  Co., 
Pfizer  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  and  Ash- 
land Oil  Co.  are  among  the  other  cli- 
ents of  DataBeam. 

I  would  like  for  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  congratulating 
Mr.  Todd  and  DataBeam  Corp.  for 
their  outstanding  accomplishments 
with  their  document  conferencing  sys- 
tems. 

The  article  follows: 

Lexington  Firm  Helps  "Discovert"  Opf 

THE  Pad 

(By  Ric  Iii&nning) 

The  space  shuttle  Discovery  was  parked 
on  its  launch  pad  last  September,  waiting 
for  the  moming  fog  to  clear,  when  crews 
spotted  a  leak  in  the  orbital  maneuvering 
system. 

Ordinarily,  the  leak  could  have  delayed 
the  launch  for  two  months.  Engineers  would 
be  flown  in  from  Rockwell  International 
Corp.  in  Downey.  Calif.,  to  check  the  leak 
and  supervise  repairs. 

But  this  time  the  Rockwell  people  man- 
aged the  repairs  without  leaving  their  of- 
fices. 

They  used  a  computer-based  conferencing 
system  developed  by  Lexington's  DataBeam 
Corp.  With  a  picture  of  the  leak  area  dis- 
played on  their  computer  screens,  NASA 
and  Rockwell  officials  diagnosed  the  prob- 
lem and  managed  the  repair  job  by  long-dis- 
tance. 

When  Discovery  lifted  off.  DataBeam 
President  Lee  T.  Todd  Jr.  shared  a  cham- 
pagne toast  with  his  employees,  a  toast  that 
could  have  been  as  much  to  the  success  of 
his  company  as  to  the  success  of  the  shuttle. 

And  after  that  day.  said  Todd.  NASA  de- 
clared DataBeam  "mission  critical"  and 
began  using  it  extensively  with  every 
launch. 

Today  NASA  and  Rockwell  have  23  Data- 
Beam  systems  Installed  at  sites  throughout 
the  country. 

"We  use  it  every  chance  we  get."  said 
Herb  Hyman,  project  manager  for  informa- 
tion systems  integration  at  Rockwell. 
NASA's  weekly  avionics  meeting  lasts  eight 
hours  at  five  sites,  all  of  them  connected  by 
the  DataBeam  network. 

With  the  NASA  contract  and  orders  from 
the  Defense  Department  helping  to  make 
1988  E>ataBeam's  first  profitable  year,  the 
company  now  hopes  to  expand  its  business 
by  selling  systems  to  corporate  clients. 

"We  have  not  touched  corporate  Amer- 
ica." said  Todd,  "and  that's  the  biggest  po- 
tential market." 

DataBeam  Is  one  of  two  start-up  compa- 
nies owned  and  managed  by  Todd,  a  former 
professor  of  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  and  a  tireless  promoter  of  Ken- 
tucky-based entrepreneurs. 

Todd  also  owns  a  portion  of  Projectron 
Inc..  which  makes  television  picture  tubes 
used  in  flight  training  simulators.  That  firm 
was  started  when  Todd  and  a  group  of  inves- 
tors bought  the  inventory  and  manufactur- 
ing equipment  from  the  bankrupt  Advent 
Corp.  in  Boston. 

Todd  later  sold  part  of  the  company  to  its 
biggest  customer.  Britain's  Rediffusion  Sim- 
ulators   Ltd..    and    Rediffusion    was    later 


bought  by  Hughes  Corp.,  a  General  Motors 
subsidiary. 

"We  like  to  say  that  we  went  from  60  tons 
of  used  equipment  to  a  division  of  General 
Motors,"  said  Todd. 

Yet  Todd  always  had  his  eye  on  Data- 
Beam. 

He  began  exploring  teleconferencing  in 
the  early  1970s  when  he  was  studying  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Todd  envisioned  a  system  in  which  people  at 
different  locations  could  work  simultaneous- 
ly on  a  document  or  drawing.  When  one 
person  added  a  note  or  made  a  change  in 
the  document,  everyone  would  see  the 
change  at  once. 

One  key  element  would  be  a  projection 
video  system  to  display  a  large  Image  with 
enough  detaU  to  please  engineers  and 
draftsmen. 

When  Todd  and  C.J.  "Neil"  Starkey  start- 
ed DataBeam  in  1976,  one  of  their  first 
moves  was  to  take  over  two  unused  rest- 
rooms  above  a  Lexington  fast  food  restau- 
rant. They  needed  the  tile  floors  and  run- 
ning water  to  grow  a  special  phosphor  to 
use  in  their  TV  projection  tubes. 

And  Todd  said  the  main  reason  he  started 
Projectron  was  to  be  sure  he'd  have  a  steady 
supply  of  projection  TV  tubes  for  Data- 
Beam. 

But  as  it  turned  out,  DataBeam  didn't 
need  the  phosphor  or  the  tubes. 

"The  first  product  we  designed,  we  never 
sold,"  he  said. 

Instead  of  using  projection  video,  Todd 
and  Starkey  revised  the  conferencing  in 
1987  to  use  mostly  off-the-shelf  compo- 
nents. They  dropped  the  projection  TV  part 
so  DataBeam  could  hook  up  with  AT^cT  to 
bid  on  equipment  for  conference  rooms  used 
with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative— the 
"Star  Wars"  program. 

The  Defense  Department  approved  the 
contract  and  installed  13  units  at  contractor 
sites  and  research  labs,  all  of  them  are  tied 
together  by  satellite  communication. 

Next  came  Rockwell,  the  prime  contractor 
for  the  space  shuttle.  Other  clients  include 
General  Electric  Co.  and  Pfizer  Pharmaceu- 
tical Co.  Ashland  Oil  Inc.  installed  a  system 
on  a  trial  basis  to  link  offices  in  three  cities. 

Pfizer  uses  the  system  to  link  its  research 
center  in  Groton,  Conn.,  with  another  lab  In 
Sandwich,  England.  Joseph  Lombardino,  di- 
rector of  development  planning  at  Pfizer's 
Groton  lab,  calls  the  DataBeam  system  "a 
step  further  than  telephone  and  a  step 
beyond  fax." 

DataBeam's  CT-1000  system  uses  an  IBM- 
compatible  computer,  a  Ricoh  scanner,  a 
Canon  laser  printer,  a  Sony  monitor  and  a 
light  pen  and  drawing  tablet.  AU  the  items 
are  buUt  into  a  wooden  cabinet  that  can  be 
rolled  from  one  room  to  another  and 
plugged  into  any  telephone  outlet. 

"We'll  roll  it  into  someone's  office  if  they 
want  to  do  a  one-on-one."  said  Hyman. 

A  workstation  with  a  black-and-white  dis- 
play costs  about  $30,000.  Color  systems, 
with  color  scanners  and  printers,  run  as 
high  as  $80,000.  And  you  have  to  have  at 
least  two. 

As  many  as  eight  workstations  can  be 
linked  over  ordinary  telephone  lines,  which 
also  provide  voice  communication.  The 
result  is  an  arrangement  in  which  people 
hundreds  of  miles  apart  can  communicate 
as  if  they  were  all  at  the  same  conference 
table. 

If  a  user  at  one  site  feeds  a  photograph,  a 
printed  docimient  or  a  computer  graphic 
into  the  system,  people  at  the  other  sites 
will  see  it  almost  Immediately.  Each  user 


can  then  edit  or  change  the  dociiment, 
using  the  light  pen  to  make  handwritten 
notes.  The  laser  printer  wlU  produce  a  hard 
copy  at  any  point  in  the  process. 

The  Star  Wars  planners  use  the  system  to 
share  top-secret  docimients  and  Pfizer  used 
it  to  review  architect's  drawings  for  a  new 
lab  in  England. 

When  NASA  needed  a  weather  waiver 
from  advisory  team  members  before  the 
Discovery  could  launch,  the  members  signed 
the  electronic  version  displayed  on  their  Da- 
taBeam screens,  then  transmitted  a  copy  to 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center  in  Florida. 

Starkey  said  he  and  DataBeam's  mai^et- 
Ing  people  are  exploring  new  ways  that  cor- 
porations can  use  DataBeam.  One  potential 
new  customer  is  a  publishing  company  that 
produces  corporate  financial  reports.  In 
many  cases,  each  page  must  be  approved  by 
the  client  before  the  document  goes  to 
press. 

"They  want  to  provide  a  workstation  to 
each  client  while  a  project  is  under  way," 
said  Starkey.  "Then  they  could  sit  down  and 
go  through  each  page  together."* 


HONORING  HERCULES 
RETIREES 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
take  great  pride  and  pleasure  In  hon- 
oring a  group  of  92  outstanding  retir- 
ees who  have  devoted  their  working 
lives  to  building  quality  weapons  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  at  Hercules, 
a  defense  contracting  firm  in  my 
State. 

These  dedicated  employees  of  Hercu- 
les Aerospace  Bacchus  Works  in 
Magna,  UT,  have  worked  on  projects 
such  as  spacecraft;  solid  rocket  motors 
which  power  America's  missiles;  high- 
technology  composite  structures,  in- 
cluding those  for  Pegasus  Launch  Ve- 
hicle and  the  Voyager,  which  flew 
around  the  world  on  one  tank  of  gas; 
and  Mlnuteman,  Peacekeeper,  and 
Titan  contracts. 

These  valiant  and  valuable  employ- 
ees have  been  dedicated  to  our  coun- 
try's welfare,  and  I  feel  it  Is  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  for  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  honor  and  thank  them  for  a  job 
well  done  and  for  their  service  on 
behalf  of  our  country. 

Without  objection,  I  would  ask  that 
the  names  of  this  group  of  Hercules 
retirees  be  included  In  the  Record. 

The  listing  of  retirees  follows: 
Hercules  1989  Rktirxes 
pension  inpormation 
Name,  birth  date,  and  date  hired 

Retirement  date  Mar.  1, 1989: 

Anderson.  Gary  I.,  9756  South  Old  Ranch 
Place.  Sandy.  UT  84092;  Feb.  8.  1934,  Mar. 
27.  1961. 

Armantrout.  Robert  J..  9  Sunwood  Lane, 
Sandy.  UT  84092:  Sept.  12.  1932.  Btar.  4. 
1957. 

Browing.  Stanley  C,  2941  Manorview 
Court.  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84121;  Jan.  31, 
1929.  Feb.  IS.  1960. 

Castner.  Earl  E..  5461  South  975  East 
Street.  Ogden.  UT  84405;  June  30.  1926.  May 
1.  1961. 
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Duerden.  B^arl  S..  3555  East  Cliff  Drive, 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84124  Oct.  31.  1924.  May 
2.  1961. 

Ergle,  John  L..  1762  Oakdale  Drive.  Salt 


Bumingham,  Gary  L..  1551  So.  Orchard 
Dr..  Bountiful.  UT  84010;  Oct.  1.  1932,  Apr. 
6.  1962. 

Christensen.    LuDean.    4320   Mackay   St. 


Lakt  City,  UT  84121;  Dec.  4.  1929.  June  8.     Taylorsville.  UT  84123:  Oct.  3,  1931.  July  18, 


1959. 

Far««x».  WlUlam  J..  2301  Saddle  Way. 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84118;  Oct.  10.  1929.  Jan. 
31.  1972. 

GUllat.  Richleigh  H..  9777  Altamont  Dr  . 
Sandy.  UT  84092:  Jan.  6,  1932.  Nov.  27.  1961. 

Gregory.  Thomas  M.,  3831  Villa  Dr..  Salt 
Lake  aty.  UT  84109;  June  28,  1927.  Apr  10. 
1961. 

Gunter,  Randolph  W..  5233  South  5120 
West.  Keams,  UT  84118;  July  23.  1928.  Nov 
3.  1961. 

Huddleston.  Robert,  4096  W.  4490  S..  West 
Valley  City.  UT  84120. 

Jarvie.  Ronald  M..  3288  West  Valleyhome 
Ave.,  West  Valley  City.  UT  84119:  Jan.  26. 
1926.  June  22.  1959. 

Jones.  Earl  LeRoy.  3407  West  4700  South. 
Salt  Lake  Oty.  UT  84118:  Nov.  18.  1932.  Oct. 
12.  1951. 

McMahan.  Loyd  D..  194  East  2500  South. 
Bountiful.  UT  84010:  Dec.  24.  1931.  July  9. 
1962. 

MUlard.  Robert  S.H.,  107  High  Country. 
Riverton.  UT  84065:  Oct.  7.  1927,  Feb.  11. 
1963 

Olsen.  Dale  H.,  8172  So.  1330  East.  Sandy. 
UT  84092:  Sept.  20.  1926.  Feb.  20.  1961 

Om.  Don  H.,  3735  South  4355  West.  West 
Valley  aty.  UT  84120;  Mar.  19.  1931.  Mar 
23.  1960. 

Parker.  Robert  C,  444  South  100  West. 
Bountiful.  UT  84010;  Dec.  28.  1926.  Dec.  28. 
1961. 

Romero.  Leo  J..  12668  Somer  Down  Court. 
Draper.  UT  84020;  Aug.  31.  1931.  Nov.  7, 
1961. 

Sapp.  Robert  C,  3180  South  7945  West. 
Magna.  UT  84044;  Aug.  13.  1929.  Jan  23. 
1961. 

SmaUwood.  Billy  G..  6086  Mt.  Vernon  Dr  . 
Murray.  UT  84107;  Feb.  3.  1928.  June  4. 
1951. 

Smith.  Horace  W..  1470  E.  Mueller  Parle 
Rd..  Bountiful.  UT  84010:  July  12.  1933. 
June  5.  1955. 

Starr.  Donald.  3985  South  5375  West. 
West  VaUey  City.  UT  84120:  Apr  9.  1931. 
Mar  27  1959 

West,  Leonard  R..  4646  South  1980  West. 
Salt  Lake  City.  tTT  84119:  May  24.  1933. 
June  12.  1961. 

Winnie.  Fred  W.,  1132  East  4420  South. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84124;  Aug.  4.  1924.  Apr 
3.  1961. 

Young,  H.  Dale,  3731  South  4400  West. 
West  VaUey  City.  UT  84120:  Sept.  U.  1927. 
May  22.  1961. 

Retirement  date  April  1,  1989: 

Anderson.  Gene  L..  4137  South  570  East 
Apt.  17J.  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84107:  Aug.  25. 
1931.  Apr.  19.  1959. 

Barnes.  John  P.,  3334  Edward  Circle.  Salt 
Lake  City.  UT  84124;  Sept.  15.  1931.  June  28. 
1961. 

Baxter.  Leland  K..  229  Seventh  Ave..  Salt 
Lake  City.  UT  84103;  Feb.  12.  1923.  June  15. 
1959. 

Bevan.  LaMar  R..  953  East  25  South. 
Lindon.  UT  84042;  May  31.  1927.  May  26. 
1944. 

Brandon.  Richard  M..  4292  West  4570 
South.  West  VaUey  City.  UT  84120:  Feb.  2. 
1930.  Feb.  6.  1961. 

Broderick.  Grant  A..  2157  Klrkham  Way. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84119;  Oct.  12.  1925.  Nov 
13.  1961. 

Bumham.  William  S..  1768  Portal  Way. 
Sandy.  UT  84093;  March  21.  1930.  June  13. 
1961. 


1961. 

Christensen.  Richard  K..  4320  Mackay  St. 
Taylorsville.  UT  84123:  Aug.  30.  1928.  Nov.  9. 
1960 

Cochran.  Harry  D..  4174  E.  Cumorah  Dr.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84124;  Apr.  7.  1929.  Aug. 
22.  1960. 

Coombs.  Vernon  H..  4510  Stratton  Dr.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84117;  Feb.  11,  1929.  Jan. 
16.  1961. 

Crump.  James  E..  303  Rose  Lane.  Sum- 
merviUe.  SC  29485;  Apr.  23.  1928.  Nov.  12. 
1956. 

DeWeese.  Norma  J..  4951  Woodhaven 
Drive.  Murray.  UT  84123;  Jan.  29.  1929. 
June  9.  1961 

Dixon.  H.  Douglas.  3012  East  4310  South. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84124;  Jan.  30.  1925. 
Mar  3.  1953 

Earl.  A.  Darrell.  1323  Montgomery  Street. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84104:  Dec.  16.  1927.  Dec. 
7.  1960. 

Eaton.  Richard  F..  3425  Bernada  Drive. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84124;  Jan.  21.  1929.  Dec. 
19.  1960. 

Flake.  Wilbur  K..  3581  West  4850  South. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84118;  Mar.  3.  1932.  Sept. 
1.  1959. 

Forslund.  Jr.  John  A..  517  North  1000 
West.  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84116;  Apr.  16. 
1931.  Dec.  31.  1959. 

Gardner.  Larry  L..  3551  West  4850  South. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84118:  Apr.  29.  1929.  Oct. 
27.  1960. 

Gilvarry.  Richard  G..  2309  Bay  Meadows 
Lane.  Lady  Lake.  VL  32659;  July  4.  1932. 
Feb.  25,  1960. 

Godfrey.  LaVar  D..  6354  Westridge  St.. 
Murray.  UT  84107;  June  12.  1930.  Mar.  21. 
1960 

Grier.  Bauduy  R..  2171  Camino  Way.  Salt 
Lake  City.  UT  84121;  May  14.  1925.  Nov.  19. 
1973 

Harvey.  Kenneth  L..  8810  North  4300 
West.  Pleasant  Grove.  UT  84062:  Dec.  11. 
1927.  June  8.  1959 

Hoskins.  Lawrence  J..  5543  Pairoaks  Dr.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84117;  Jan.  11.  1926.  Nov. 
15.  1958. 

Ingram.  Chester  H..  4075  West  4835  So., 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84118;  Oct.  10.  1930. 
June  26.  1962. 

Ipson.  Mary  Lou.  117  Lucy  Ave..  Salt  Lake 
City.  UT  84101;  Apr.  1.  1930.  Nov.  6.  1961. 

Janney.  William  L..  7921  Mountain  Oaks 
Dr..  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84121;  Aug.  21.  1931. 
Feb.  1.  1963. 

Jessen.  Edward  C.  1220  East  1000  South. 


Lower.  William  F..  7941  West  3500  South. 
Magna.  UT  84044;  Aug.  23,  1927.  Aug.  14, 
1961. 

Martineau.  Louis  E..  8657  Tracey  Dr.,  Salt 
Lake  City.  UT  84070:  Apr.  16.  1930.  Sept.  1. 
1967. 

Massey,  Dean  L.,  481  Harrison  Street, 
Mldvale.  UT  84047;  Sept.  23,  1931.  Mar.  14, 
1961. 

McGee.  LeRoy.  4150  Westlake  Ave..  West 
Valley  City.  UT  84120;  Oct.  7,  1928,  Nov.  9. 
1959. 

Nelson,  Robert  D..  4424  South  Adonis  Dr.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84124;  May  16.  1930, 
July  17.  1961. 

Nielson,  DeLyrui,  5442  Janette  Ave.,  West 
Valley  City.  UT  84120;  Oct.  18,  1927,  Sept.  8. 
1959. 

Olsen,  Ted  H..  3123  Teton  Dr.,  Salt  Lake 
City.  UT  84044;  Aug.  13.  1931.  Apr.  10,  1967. 

Olson.  Donn  E.,  4345  Hermosa  Way,  Salt 
Lake  City,  UT  84124;  Mar  1,  1928,  Jan.  6, 
1961. 

Parker.  George  R..  548  West  1175  North, 
Centerville.  UT  84014:  Apr.  14.  1928.  June 
13.  1961. 

Peterson.  Normand  L..  1606  Laird  Ave., 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84105:  Dec.  29.  1926,  Jan. 
20.  1963. 

Phllpot,  Myron  C.  3127  South  8560  West, 
Magna.  UT  84044;  Apr.  28.  1927,  May  25, 
1959. 

Powell.  James  G..  372  West  2725  So., 
Bountiful,  UT  84010;  Dec.  16.  1931,  June  30, 
1960. 

Powell.  Orson  E.,  4036  West  5010  So.. 
Keams.  UT  84118;  Oct.  13,  1931.  Sept.  26, 
1960. 

Reading.  Joseph  G..  5067  West  5320  So.. 
Keams.  UT  84118;  Aug.  13,  1932,  Oct.  5. 
1959. 

Rock.  Henry  W..  720  West  400  North, 
Orem.  UT  84057:  Jan.  8,  1927.  June  12.  1962. 

Rogers.  Adele.  1059  East  8320  So..  Sandy. 
UT  84094;  Feb.  21.  1928,  Feb.  14,  1961. 

Stromberg,  Arnold  B.,  1930  Condie  Dr., 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84119;  Feb.  1.  1932.  Aug. 
10.  1961. 

Sullch.  John  N.,  1332  Laird  Ave..  Salt  Lake 
City.  UT  84105:  Dec.  6.  1931,  June  6,  1961. 

Thaxton.  Reed  H..  13360  So.  1900  So.,  Riv- 
erton. UT  84065:  May  21.  1928.  June  12. 
1961. 

Thirkill,  Richard.  922  Vitt  Dr..  Ogden,  UT 
84407:  Nov.  13.  1932.  Oct.  13.  1973. 

Trump.  Laurance  D..  3680  South  4355 
West,  West  VaUey  City.  UT  84120;  June  10, 
1929.  Sept.  14.  1960. 

Tubbs,  Austin  L..  1583  Meadow  Moor  Rd.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84117;  Oct.  16,  1930.  Apr. 
10.  1961. 

Tuttle.  Maurice  A.,  2275  Saddle  Way.  Ben- 
nlon.  UT  84118;  Aug.  28.  1933,  Sept.  17,  1951. 

Wahlin.  Clive  D.,  4200  S.  Barker  Road. 


I 

July  25,  1989 

Smith.  Calvin  K..  9945  Cobalt  Uuie 
Sandy,  UT  84094;  June  6.  1928.  Aug.  29. 
I960.* 
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Spanish  Fork.  UT  84660;  Nov  26.  1932.  June     Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84119:  May  24.  1928.  Oct. 


6.  1960. 

Kerr.  Walter  B..  3725  Van  Buren  Ave.. 
Ogden.  UT  84403;  Oct.  14.  1926.  Apr.  10. 
1961. 

Kleinert.  Harry  L..  3068  Banbury  Rd..  Salt 
Lake  City.  UT  84121:  Apr  15.  1927.  Dec.  30, 
1959. 

Kloogh.  Kaare.  2788  East  3335  South.  Salt 
Lake  City.  UT  84109;  Apr  24.  1930.  Apr.  4. 
1961. 

Kohlbeck.  Joseph  A..  2561  Starling  Dr.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84121;  Apr.  3,  1927.  Sept. 
1.  1961. 

Kordig.  James  W..  Jr  .  1510  Wasatch  Dr.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84108;  Dec  23.  1924.  Oct. 
24.  1961. 

Lorenzen.  Robert  M..  14651  Antelope  Dr.. 
Sun  City  West.  AZ  85375;  Aug.  26.  1927, 
June  1.  1961 


11,  1960. 

Woodruff,  Wllford  R..  2559  Evening  Star 
Dr.,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84124;  Sept.  1,  1926. 
Dec.  26.  1960. 

Wright.  Edward  M..  4253  Peggy  Way. 
West  Valley  City.  UT  84120:  Apr.  12.  1924. 
June  16.  1962. 

Wright,  James  A..  8860  So.  1205  East. 
Sandy.  UT  84094;  June  8.  1930.  Apr.  10. 
1961. 

Retirement  date  May  1.  1989; 

Day.  Preston.  8899  Sheffield  Way.  Sandy. 
UT  84093;  Apr.  25.  1932.  June  21.  1954. 

Christensen.  Ella.  2819  S.  8500  West. 
Magna.  UT  84044:  Oct.  5.  1923,  May  31. 
1961. 

NUsson,  Donald  W.,  66  Plumtree  Lane 
«18B.  Mldvale.  UT  84047;  Aug  15,  1925,  Oct. 
14,  1960. 


UM  I 


REPEAL  SECTION  2036(C) 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  three  bilLs  to 
repeal  section  2036(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code:  S.  849,  introduced  by 
Senator  Tom  Daschlk;  S.  659,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Stevk  Stiocs,  and  S. 
838,  introduced  by  Senator  Howsll 
Bxnm.  This  section  relates  to  estate 
freeze  niles  which  potentially  affects 
thousands  of  asset  transfers  and  trans- 
actions among  family  members. 

An  estate  freeze  refers  to  a  method 
used  by  owners  of  family  farms  and 
businesses  to  transfer  the  business  to 
their  heirs.  For  example,  the  owner 
may  give  nonvoting  stock  to  children 
who  are  active  in  the  business  or  to 
grandchildren  who  are  not  yet  ready 
to  participate  in  the  business. 
Through  this  method,  a  founder  could 
transfer  ownership  of  the  future  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  family  busi- 
ness to  his  children  while  retaining 
some  control  in  the  business. 

The  section  2036(c)  estate  freeze 
niles  were  adopted  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1987  without  any  hearings  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate.  The  intended  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 2036(c)  was  to  address  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  of  the  estate  freeze 
whereby  owners  of  family  businesses 
could  allow  some  appreciation  on 
those  assets  to  escape  the  transfer  tax 
system.  Unfortunately,  section  2036(c) 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  gross  overreac- 
tion  to  the  abuse  problem. 

Without  an  estate  freeze,  the  entire 
value  of  a  family  owned  business  could 
be  included  in  the  foimder's  estate 
upon  his  death.  Thus,  parents  who 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  pass  on 
a  family  owned  business  to  their  chil- 
dren will  see  their  efforts  defeated  by 
the  need  to  seU  much  of  the  business 
to  pay  the  tax  collector's  bill. 

Under  2036(c)  a  variety  of  commonly 
used  and  legitimate  methods  for  a 
founder  to  pass  a  family  owned  busi- 
ness to  his  or  her  heirs  could  result  in 
pimitive  tax  consequences.  For  exam- 
ple, a  family  could  be  subject  to  large 
taxes  if  the  founder  is  a  salaried  em- 
ployee of  the  business  in  which  his 
child  has  an  interest:  starts  a  new 
business  with  his  child;  gives  an  inter- 
est in  the  business  to  his  child;  or 
loans  money  to  a  corporation  in  which 
a  child  has  a  business  interest. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  surrounding  the 
section  2036(c)  provisions,  legitimate 
intr&family  transactions  and  estate 
plans  have  ground  to  a  halt.  Those 
who  decide  to  proceed  could  face  years 
of  costly  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  family  owned  enter- 
prises—ranging from  family  farms  to 
the  comer  grocery  store — are  a  vital 


component  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
In  effect,  section  2036(c)  makes  it 
easier  to  transfer  a  family  farm  or  a 
business  to  a  stranger  than  to  one's 
own  family.  I  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  incentives— 
not  disincentives— for  entrepreneurs  to 
build  a  business  that  they  can  pass  on 
to  their  children. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
called  for  repeal  of  section  2036(c) 
calling  it  a  threat  to  farms,  ranches, 
and  other  closely  held  businesses 
which  are  so  cherished  in  our  Ameri- 
can system  and  which  Congress  has 
heretofore  encouraged. 

Repeal  is  the  best  solution  to  the 
problems  caused  by  section  2036(c).  It 
would  clear  up  the  uncertainty  which 
is  currently  wreaking  havoc  on  thou- 
sands of  legitimate  intrafamily  trans- 
actions involving  family  businesses. 
Moreover,  the  perceived  abuse  which 
prompted  the  enactment  of  2036(c)  is 
being  resolved  by  the  courts.  Our  tax 
laws  should  help  preserve  family  en- 
terprises, not  encourage  their  sale  and 
breakup.* 


CUT  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  TO 
REDUCE  THE  DEFICIT 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one now  agrees  that  capital  gains  cuts 
will  increase  capital  mobility,  stimu- 
late risk,  investment,  make  the  United 
States  more  competitive,  benefit  the 
elderly,  middle-income  families,  farm- 
ers, and  small  businessmen— and  even 
bring  down  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
Today,  we  are  assuming  revenue 
gains— and  debating  whether  or  not 
those  revenue  gains  will  continue  into 
the  future. 

History  shows  that  cutting  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  is  a  proven  revenue 
winner— and  that  the  revenue  grains 
will  be  permanent  and  repeating  in 
the  out-years.  When  we  cut  the  capital 
gains  tax  rates  in  1978  and  again  in 
1981,  tax  revenues  from  capital  gains 
rose  each  year  for  7  consecutive 
years— from  $9.1  billion  in  1978  to 
$24.5  billion  in  1985. 

The  tax  rate  cut's  stimulative  effect 
on  capital  gains  realization  is  not  the 
only  source  of  new  revenue.  A  rate  cut 
also  expands  the  entire  tax  base  by  in- 
creasing the  value  of  existing  assets 
and  the  rate  of  economic  growth.  In 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  economist 
Alan  Reynolds  describes  several  reve- 
nue effects  that  are  often  ignored  by 
Government  revenue  estimators.  A 
progrowth  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax 
is  the  only  medicine  to  cure  ouir  eco- 
nomic and  budgetary  iUs.  It's  the  only 
policy  that  will  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit at  the  same  time  as  it  is  strength- 
ening the  economy. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Reynolds'  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recori). 
The  article  follows: 


[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  July  25, 
1989] 

Halp-Dozem  Wats  Less  Mbaks  More  n 
Capital  Oajhb 

(By  Alan  Reynolda) 
Tax  poUcy  is  too  important  to  be  decided 
by  the  accountants  who  estimate  revenues. 
President  Bush  has  a  clear  mandate  to  cut 
the  tax  rate  on  long-term  capital  gains.  His 
critics  have  not  dared  to  stiggest  that  a 
single  individual  would  be  haimed  by  a 
lower  capital  gains  tax.  And  nobody  denies 
that  a  lower  capital  gains  tax  would  help  in- 
vigorate the  sluggish  U.S.  economy.  Instead, 
the  whole  issue  has  been  mired  in  conflict- 
ing estimates  about  how  much  tax  revenue 
would  be  gained  or  lost  in  later  years. 

Both  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
and  the  Treasury  Department  have  ignored 
most  of  the  ways  in  which  a  lower  capital- 
gains  tax  rate  would  increase  both  federal 
and  state  tax  revenues  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  not  simply  from  capital  gains  them- 
selves. And  they  have  also  ignored  the  re- 
duction of  government  spending  due  to 
lower  interest  rates. 

The  official  revenue  estimates  simply 
assume  that  a  lower  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains  woiUd  have  no  effect  on  the  value  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  no  effect  on  capital  mobU- 
Ity  and  economic  efficiency,  no  effect  on 
venture  capital  investment  and  no  effect  on 
tax  evasion.  That  is,  the  revenue  estimates 
assume  away  aU  of  the  main  issues.  The 
huge  "unexpected"  revenue  windfaU  this 
April  from  reducing  marginal  tax  rates  last 
year  Is  an  example  of  how  official  revenue 
estimates  invariably  miss  the  dynamic  ef- 
fects. 

First,  the  higher  prospective  after-tax 
return  on  stocks  and  bonds  would  surely  be 
capitalized  in  higher  prices  for  stocks  and 
bonds.  There  would  be  larger  capital  gains 
to  be  taxed.  Although  this  effect  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  get  some  attention  when 
the  capital-gains  tax  was  reduced  in  1978,  it 
is  now  being  dismissed  by  everyone  except 
investors  themselves. 

Second,  "unlocking"  gains  by  reducing  the 
disincentive  to  seU  assets  is  not  simply  a 
one-time  effect,  as  most  estimates  assume. 
By  reducing  the  tax  penalty  on  realizing 
capital  gains,  investors  would  become  free  to 
move  funds  out  of  yesterday's  winners  into 
today's  most  promising  new  firms.  The  in- 
creased mobility  of  capital  has  to  increase 
economic  growth,  and  thus  increase  the 
entire  federal  and  state  tax  base  every  year, 
including  taxable  corporate  profits  and  pay- 
rolls. 

Third,  a  lower  capital  gains  tax  would 
greatly  reduce  the  Incentive  to  engage  In  le- 
veraged buyouts  and  other  devices  to  substi- 
tute debt  for  equity.  With  a  high  capital 
gains  tax.  individuals  have  Uttle  interest  in 
growth  stocks  or  venture  capital  deals, 
wliich  offer  only  the  hope  of  dividends  in 
the  distant  future.  Instead,  taxable  inves- 
tors now  lean  toward  immediate  payouts— 
from  interest  on  municipal  or  Junk  bonds, 
commodity  speculation,  or  dividends  from 
established  blue  chip  firms.  A  lower  capital 
gains  tax  would  increase  individual  demand 
for  shares  of  firms  that  are  too  new  to  pay 
dividends,  and  too  smaU  to  issue  commercial 
paper.  With  the  reduced  pressure  on  compa- 
nies to  become  overly  leveraged,  interest  de- 
ductions from  corporate  profits  would  be  re- 
duced and  therefore  more  revenue  had  from 
the  corporate  income  tax. 

Fourth,  bonds  are  not  held  simply  for  the 
interest,  which  has  lately  been  lower  than 
on  short-term  securities,  but  for  the  poesi- 
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blllty  of  capiUil  gains  if  interest  rates  fall. 
The  relative  appeal  of  such  capital  gains 
would  Increase  with  a  lower  tax  rate,  thus 
increasing  the  demand  for  bonds.  The  price 
of  bonds  would  rise,  increasing  taxable 
gains,  and  the  lower  interest  rates  would 
also  reduce  the  government's  interest  ex- 
pense. 

Fifth,  the  improved  allure  of  capital  gains 
would  induce  individuals  to  bid  shares  of 
venture-capital  firms  away  from  tax-exempt 
and  foreign  investors,  who  now  pay  no  cap- 
ital gains  tax  at  all.  If  the  new  individual 
owners  of  such  growth  stocks  and  venture 
capital  funds  were  subject  to  a  15%  tax  rate, 
rather  than  the  zero  rate  due  from  the  cur 
rent  owners,  tax  revenues  would  obviously 
increase.  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D.,  111.),  chair 
man  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com 
mittee.  has  noted  that  "most  venture  capital 
now  comes  from  tax-exempt  entities  '  But 
this  would  no  longer  be  true  if  the  capital 
gains  tax  were  less  punitive,  and  a  tax  rate 
of  15%  would  obviously  raise  more  money 
than  a  tax  rate  of  zero.  Amazingly,  no  reve 
nue  estimates  even  consider  this  effect. 

Sixth,  a  lower  capital  gains  tax  would  en 
courage  investors  to  put  more  money  into 
stocks  and  bonds  and  less  into  tax  exempt 
municipal  bonds  or  housing  (where  capital 
gains  can  be  postponed  for  decades,  and 
then  given  a  sizable  exemption  at  age  55). 
Again,  revenues  unambiguously  increase. 

Seventh,  all  of  these  effects  would  be  re 
fleeted  in  increased  tax  revenues  for  state 
governments,  whose  capital-gains  tax  reve 
nues  have  collapsed  as  the  federal  tax  rate 
increased.  The  added  state  receipts  would 
alleviate  the  need  for  federal  aid.  or  for 
state  tax  increases  that  msike  inroad.s  into 
the  federal  tax  base. 

Since  nobody  has  claimed  that  anyone 
would  be  injured  by  a  lower  capital  gains 
tax.  and  t»th  small  enterprises  and  largf 
governments  have  a  lot  to  gain,  the  fact 
that  bureaucrats  have  not  bothered  to  esii 
mate  these  revenue  effects  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  exist.  The  increased  reve 
nues  and  reduced  outlays  from  a  15^7  tax  on 
long-term  capital  gains  would  shave  at  least 
$20  billion  a  year  from  the  federal  deficit 
and  even  more  in  later  years.  While  the 
sources  of  these  budgetary  savings  have  at 
least  been  outlined  here,  those  in  charge  of 
official  estimates  reveal  nothing  at  all  at>out 
where  their  estimates  come  from.  If  nobody 
asks  the  right  questions,  we  are  unlikely  to 
get  the  right  answers.* 


ADDRESS  OP  SECRETARY  OF 
EDUCATION  AT  RHODE  ISLAND 
COLLEGE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr,  President,  each  year, 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
nearly  every  member  of  this  distin 
guished  body  has  the  opportunity  to 
visit  an  Institution  of  higher  learning 
to  take  part  in  its  graduation  ceremo 
nies.  It  is  both  thrilling  and  comfort 
Ing  to  sit  on  the  dais,  looking  out  over 
a  sea  of  excited,  successful  graduates— 
our  leaders  of  tomorrow— who  are  anx- 
ious to  embark  on  their  imcertain 
paths.  It  is  thrilling  because  of  the 
enormous  potential  embodied  in  the 
graduates,  and  it  is  comforting  because 
these  individuals  are  proof  that  ours  us 
a  coimtry  that  continues  to  strive  for 
excellence  through  education,  and 
that  these  graduates  are  well-equipped 
for  the  future. 


On  May  20.  1989.  I  was  fortunate  to 
be  up  on  such  a  dais,  looking  out  at  an 
eager  group  of  graduates.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  commencement  ceremony 
of  Rhode  Island  College,  and  among 
the  prominent  Individuals  I  joined  was 
the  U,S,  Secretary  of  Education.  Lauro 
Cavazos,  The  Secretary  was  invited  to 
receive  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
college,  and  although  he  wjis  not  the 
commencement  speaker,  he  offered  a 
most  thoughtful  and  thought  provok- 
ing address  to  the  graduates,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Secretary  Cavazos'  sound 
advice  for  the  day.  ajid  for  the  future. 
These  are  indeed  words  of  wisdom 
from  which  we  can  all  learn  a  great 
deal. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  Made  by  Secretary  or  Education, 
Laxjro  Cavazos  at  the  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege Commencement  May  20.  1989 
Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Pastore. 
Senator  Pell.  Senator  Chafee.  Governor  Di 
Prete.       Chairman       Carlotti.       President 
Guardo,     Distinguished     Guests,     Faculty. 
Graduates,    my    Friends,    my    Classmates- 
soon  to  be    I  salute  you  all.  And  I  want  to 
thank  vou  very  very  much  for  inviting  me 
here  to  this  celebration  of  learning. 

Graduates,  I  imagine  that  as  you  look  to 
the  future,  you  wonder,  "I  wonder  where 
this  is  all  going  to  go  on  from  here?,"  be- 
cause tomorrow  does  come  after  this  t>eauti- 
ful  day  Believe  me,  there  will  be  life  after 
this  You've  faced  it  many  limes— your  par 
enUs,  your  spouses-  they  ve  worked  so  hard 
to  help  you  through  here. 

It  s  a  little  bit  like  that  that  confronted 
the  great  jurist  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Seems  that  he  once  found  himself  on  a 
train,  and  he  couldn't  locate  his  ticket.  And 
while  the  conductor  stood  over  him.  Justice 
Holmes  ,searched  in  hus  pockets,  in  his  vest, 
and  through  his  bag  and  he  still  couldn't 
find  the  ticket.  Well,  the  conductor  recog- 
nized him,  he  said,  Mr  Chief  Justice,  don't 
worry  about  it,  ju.st  mail  the  ticket  when 
you  find  it  That  s  all  right  "  And  Justice 
Holmes  looked  at  the  conductor  sternly  and 
replied.  My  good  man,  the  problem  Is  not 
where  is  my  ticket  The  problem  is,  where 
am  1  going"  " 

Well,  so  therefore,  where  do  you  go  from 
here''  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  exciting 
future  await.s  you  And  it  will  t>e  very  chal 
lengmg  These  times  so  much  remind  me  of 
the  lines  from  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities:  "the 
best  of  times  and  the  worst  of  times."  And  I 
think  it'.s  appropriate  that  we  recall  what 
Dickens  wrote.  'You  remember.  It  was  the 
best  of  time.s  and  it  was  the  worst  of  times, 
and  It  was  the  age  of  wisdom  and  the  age  of 
foolishness,  and  the  epic  of  belief  and  the 
epic  of  incredulity,  it  was  the  season  of  light 
and  the  season  of  darkness;  it  wtis  the 
spring  of  hope  and  the  winter  of  despair  " 

Now  you  will  be  entering  a  period  of  time 
when  technology  is  changing  and  bettering 
our  lives  almost  daily  A  time  when  that 
technology  is  developing  opportunity  in  our 
economy  never  dreamed  of  before— and  here 
It  is.  Our  economy  is  strong,  suid  thank 
heavens,  America  is  at  peace  today. 

On  the  international  scene,  we  are  enjoy- 
ing a  new,  open  relationship  with  a  long- 
time adversary  the  USSR-a  nation  that  s 
undergoing  great  political  upheaval  and 
bringing  greater  freedom  to  its  people.  Cer- 
tainly, point  after  point,  you  would  .say. 
these  are  the  best  of  limes. 


But  these  are  also  the  worst  of  times.  Vio- 
lence in  the  Middle  East  continues  to  rock 
the  Middle  World,  Terrorism  casts  a  wider 
shadow  than  ever  before.  Drug  abuse  is 
reaching  epidemic  proportions  in  this  coun- 
try and  our  citizens— many  of  them— are 
drowning  in  a  sea  of  illegal  drugs.  And  trag- 
ically, the  recent  oil  spill  In  Prince  Williams 
Sound  reminds  us  of  our  stewardship  of  the 
environment  and  how  fragile  that  environ- 
ment is. 

You've  been  well-prepared  by  this  fine  in- 
stitution for  the  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges ahead,  and  I  predict  that  you'll  seize 
those,  and  you'll  move  ahead  and  make 
these,  certainly,  the  best  of  times. 

Now  as  I  look  out  at  you.  I  see  a  diverse 
student  body.  Diverse  In  background,  in  her- 
itage, in  plans,  yet  for  the  rest  of  your  lives, 
you  will  be  united  by  your  accomplishments 
here.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  that? 
You  are  so  fortunate  to  have  a  college  edu- 
cation. My  father  told  me  when  we  were 
growing  up.  he  said.  "Son.  educate  yourself. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  no  one  can  ever  take 
from  you,"  And.  certainly,  we  were  fortu- 
nate and  we  went  on  to  school.  But  when 
you  really  stop  to  think  about  it.  so  many 
people  spend  a  lifetime  accruing  material 
goods,  and  those  can  change  and  be  lost  in  a 
moment.  But  no  one  can  ever  take  an  educa- 
tion away  from  you.  And  for  this  reason, 
you  have  such  a  great  opening  and  future 
ahead. 

Think  back  on  the  first  days  that  you  ar- 
rived on  this  campus.  Great  day.  excite- 
ment, anticipation,  anxiety,  concern:  you 
were  making  that  rather  uncomfortable 
transition  from  a  friendly  high  school  into  a 
large  institution  of  higher  learning.  And 
during  these  past  years  under  the  guiding 
hands  of  your  distinguished  faculty,  and 
your  deans,  and  administrators,  you've 
taken  those  steps  to  Independence.  And 
today  you  receive  a  degree  to  commemorate 
your  success  as  a  student. 

But  it  also  acknowledges  receipt  of  much 
wider  learning  and  accomplishment,  Teddy 
Roosevelt  once  said  that,  "to  educate  a 
person  in  mind,  and  not  morals,  is  to  edu- 
cate a  menace  to  society."  Now,  I  have 
always  believed  that  education  is  much 
more  than  mastering  words,  understanding 
numbers  and  equations— the  educational 
process  should  contain  another  issue.  And 
that  point  is  virtue,  I  mean,  by  virtue,  doing 
what  IS  right.  Doing  what  is  right.  And 
virtue  has  three  facets  to  it,  three  facets:  it 
has  courage,  and  temperance,  and  justice. 
And  all  three  of  these  must  be  present.  You 
cannot  have  justice  without  temperance  and 
courage,  or  courage  without  Justice  and  tem- 
perance, or  temperance  without  courage 
and  justice.  And  I  submit  that  that  issue  of 
virtue  is  best  explained  in  the  second  stanza 
of  America  the  Beautiful."  I'll  bet  you 
never  thought  about  that.  And  that  first 
verse,  every  one  of  you  can  recite— it  writes 
of  the  beauties  of  our  nation— its  beautiful 
mountains  and  its  seas,  the  morphology  of 
America.  But  in  the  second  verse,  there  I 
find  the  classic  concept  of  virtue,  stated  in 
an  elegant  manner: 
Oh  beautiful  for  pilgrims'  feet. 

Whose  stem,  impassioned  steps, 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat. 

Across  the  wilderness. 
America,  America. 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw. 
Confirm  thy  soul  and  self-control. 
Thy  lil>erty  in  law. 

In  that  verse,  we  find  courage  and  temper- 
ance and  justice.  First,  couraige:   'Across  the 


wUdemess."  And  it  took  courage,  obviously, 
to  conquer  the  wilderness.  Don't  be  afraid, 
graduates.  Don't  be  afraid  to  dare,  to  dare 
greatly.  Conquer  any  fears  you  might  have 
about  taking  that  big  step  forward.  Pear  of 
failure,  fear  of  the  unknown  if  not  overcome 
or  used  as  motivation  are  paralyzing  and  un- 
worthy of  people.  Fear  can  make  us  ineffec- 
tive, destroy  our  courage,  cause  us  to  substi- 
tute myth  upon  reality  and  reason.  It  feeds 
upon  itself —fear  creates  fear  creates  fear. 

This  great  nation  of  ours  would  not  be,  if 
our  ancestors  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
overcome  by  these  tremendous  fears.  Just 
think  about  it— the  pilgrims  traveled  across 
this  largely  uncharted  water  and  land  to 
come  to  this  area  where  there  was  death 
and  disease  at  every  turn.  And  the  early 
Americans,  like  the  people  of  today — mag- 
nificent people— those  early  Americans  saw 
beyond  the  years  of  their  lives,  and  you 
must  do  the  same.  One  might  think.  "Mr. 
Secretary,  there  is  no  longer  wilderness  to 
conquer."  I  submit  that  there  is  still  wilder- 
ness to  conquer.  There's  the  wilderness  of 
hunger,  the  wilderness  of  disease,  and  the 
wUdemess  of  hatred  and  racism.  There  is  a 
lot  of  wilderness  to  conquer. 

Let  us  look  at  the  rest  of  what  we  see  in 
"America  the  Beautiful:"  "Confirm  thy  soul 
in  self-control  ,  ,  ,"  We  could  talk  for  an 
hour  about  temperance,  couldn't  we?  "Thy 
liberty  of  law  ,  ,  ,"— justice,  that  we  all 
crave  so  dearly^  So  therefore,  let  us  take  the 
lessons  of  virtue— doing  what  Is  right— and 
integrate  them  into  your  lives  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  Think  about  that. 

Graduates,  with  you  this  school  has  suc- 
ceeded in  its  mission  to  educate  the  whole 
person,  for  the  whole  world,  for  yoiu*  whole 
life.  So  what  should  your  role  be  now,  as 
you  leave  RIC?  Only  you,  the  individual, 
can  decide  that.  But  start  by  remembering 
that  your  decisions  are  important  to  a  wider 
community  than  you  ever  belonged  to  or 
thought  about  before. 

I  am  often  reminded  of  John  Donne's 
essay  that  he  wrote  over  four-hundred  years 
ago.  In  it,  he  reflects  about  death  and  inter- 
dependence. You  all  know  this,  as  well  as  I 
do— that: 

*  *  *  No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  it  self; 
every  man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
of  the  main;  If  a  clod  be  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  Europe  is  the  less,  as  well  as  the  prom- 
ontory were,  as  well  as  if  a  manor  of  thy 
friend's  or  thine  own  were;  any  man's  death 
diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved  in 
mankind.  So  never  send  to  know  for  whom 
the  beU  tolls:  It  tolls  for  thee. 

Although  Donne  wrote  of  death,  he  was 
writing  about  oiu"  interdependence,  wasn't 
he?  Any  person's  death,  or  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  academic  potential  diminishes  me 
as  a  person.  Because  I  am  a  part  of  mankind 
with  you.  And  It  is  interdependence  that 
holds  this  civilization  together.  We  make 
our  contributions  as  individuals  for  the  good 
of  the  fellow  around  us.  the  fellow  person 
about  us.  To  make  your  contribution,  move 
ahead  boldly,  bravely.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
failure  as  you  go.  You'll  face  failure  many 
times,  and  you  will  taste  it.  I  guarantee  you. 

But  the  test  of  your  character  will  come 
back,  and  how  did  you  deal  with  that  adver- 
sity? How  did  you  handle  it?  How  did  you 
bounce  buckJ  As  you  move  into  the  main- 
stream. I  ask  that  you  give  some  of  yourself 
to  those  who  are  not  as  fortunate  and  may 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  take  f uU  con- 
trol over  their  destiny.  As  I  referred  to  you 
earlier,  those  people  are  part  of  the  main, 
our  interdependence.  And  there  are  many  in 
this  nation  who  could  use  your  help.  Prom 


my  vantage  point  as  the  n.S.  Secretary  of 
Education,  let  me  suggest  one  area  to  where 
you  might  turn, 

I  see  a  lot  of  children  who  might  never 
make  it  into  the  mainstream  because  our  el- 
ementary and  secondary  educational  system 
is  failing  them.  These  young  people  might 
never  make  it  to  college  or  even  out  of  high 
school.  As  you  know,  today  1  out  of  4  chil- 
dren drops  out  of  school.  And  I  oftentimes 
find  myself  thinking  about  numbers.  I  icnow 
that  certain  areas  amongst  the  Hispanics— 
my  own  race — 45  percent  will  drop  out  of 
school.  And  I  start  thinking  about  numbers 
and  I  pause,  and  I  say,  "No— I  must  think 
about  the  loss  of  human  potential,  the  loss 
of  a  person,  a  person  that  I  am  interdepend- 
ent on.  If  one  person  fails,  I  fail. 

How  do  we  know  that  in  the  loss  of  that 
one  person  we  did  not  lose  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  could  have  brought  us  peace  in 
this  world?  Who  could  have  helped  to  solve 
the  problem  of  AIDS  or  cancer?  Who  could 
give  new  direction  for  this  nation?  We  all 
lose.  And  for  those  youngsters  who  do  stay 
in  school,  what  happens  to  them?  The  test 
scores  indicate  that  they  are  not  being  edu- 
cated properly,  that  they're  not  being  edu- 
cated to  their  fullest  potential.  When  test 
scores  of  our  high  school  students  are  com- 
pared to  their  peers  in  other  countries, 
American  students  fare  poorly. 

By  any  measure  that  you  want  to  put  to  it 
overall,  our  educational  system  in  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  school  is  stagnant.  We 
have  a  serious  education  deficit.  In  this  age 
of  change  and  rapid  technology,  we  get 
deeply  concerned  about  what's  happening. 
So  often  in  Washington  we  speak  of  the 
trade  deficitr-this  massive  trade  deficit— 
we've  got  to  straighten  that  out.  The  budget 
deficits— they  are  real  deficits.  They  can 
quantitate  those  to  the  nearest  millions  I 
presiune,  and  they  do  it  daily  in  Washing- 
ton. 

But  I  can  quantitate  the  education  deficit 
for  you.  Try  27  million  illiterates  in  America 
today  and  40-50  million  people  who  can 
hardly  read  at  the  fourth  grade  level.  An  es- 
timated 600,000-900,000  children  drop  out  of 
high  school  every  year— 300,000  children 
every  school  day  drop  out.  Measured  in 
mathematics  and  science,  we're  at  the 
bottom  time  after  time  against  the  industri- 
alized measures  of  the  world,  SAT's, 
ACT'S— flat^I  can  quantiUte  it.  And  I 
submit  that  we  will  not  solve  the  budget 
deficit  or  trade  deficit  luitU  we  solve  the 
education  deficit. 

I  predicted  that  you  would  move  out  of 
here  and  that  you  would  have  challenges  to 
improve  on  the  conditions  that  you  find. 
Well  here's  one  for  you:  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  educational  reform  movements  in  this 
country,  and  I  ask  every  one  of  you  to  get 
yourself  involved.  The  quality  of  students 
that  show  up  here  in  the  fall  at  this  lieauti- 
ful  college  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  going 
on  in  this  state  and  in  this  nation. 

So  therefore,  what  can  you  do?  Well  I 
know  that  we  have  a  lot  of  great  futiu-e 
teachers  out  there.  This  is  a  great  profes- 
sion. It  is  the  first  year  in  35  years  that  I've 
not  taught.  I  love  it.  But  you're  Joining  a 
great,  great  future.  You  can  do  great  things, 
you  have  a  marvelous  tradition,  be  proud  of 
your  profession,  and  involve  yourself. 

And  for  others  planning  other  careers  in 
business  or  other  challenging  fields  in  law 
or  medicine,  there  are  many  ways  that  you 
can  help.  Have  you  ever  thought  voluntar- 
eering  as  a  tutor  at  a  local  school?  Ever 
thought  about  working  in  a  literacy  center? 


Becoming  a  role  model  for  a  struggling 
youth?  The  possibilities  are  endless,  endless. 
We  must  Involve  ourselves  in  the  education- 
al reform  that  is  moving  ahead.  It  is  going 
to  happen— I  guarantee  you.  our  education- 
al system  will  be  restructured.  It's  going  to 
happen. 

Returning,  then,  to  my  original  theme- 
welcome,  graduates,  to  the  best  of  times. 
There  is  much  to  look  forward  to  as  you 
begin  your  exciting  life.  Step  bravely  out 
there,  fearlessly  into  the  world  of  opportu- 
nity through  the  many  challenges  that  you 
will  face  in  what  can  be— sometimes— the 
worst  of  times. 

As  you  go,  you  will  be  asked  to  demon- 
strate justice  in  your  treatment  of  your 
fellow  person,  courage  as  you  piusue  your 
career,  and  temperance  to  balance  the  scale 
of  want  and  need. 

John  Gamer  said,  "A  nation  is  never  fin- 
ished. You  can't  build  it  and  leave  standing 
as  the  Pharoahs  did  the  pyramids.  It  has  to 
be  recreated  for  each  new  generation." 

It's  now  your  tum.  your  time  to  take  the 
talents  you  developed  at  this  great  college 
and  start  working  on  the  kind  of  future  you 
envision  for  yoiuielf  and  for  others  who  will 
follow.  And  I  know  that  if  you  will  do  this— 
and  I  know  that  you  will— you  will  truly 
make  this  the  l>e8t  of  times. 

Godspeed  you,  God  bless  you.* 


BRILLIANT  PEBBLES 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
insert  an  article  by  James  Prelk  enti- 
tled "Brilliant  Pebbles:  Adding  a  Leg 
to  Our  Deterrent  Triad."  This  article 
outlines  the  development  of  heat-seek- 
ing, space-based  missiles,  or  "brilliant 
pebbles." 

The  development  of  "brilliant  peb- 
bles" could  provide  an  important  and 
effective  defense  against  nuclear 
attack.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
technologies  being  developed  within 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  This 
article  contains  important  information 
concerning  our  national  strategic  de- 
fense and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Brilliaitt  Pebblks:  Adsimg  a  Leg  to  Oub 
DETKaaxNT  Trias 

(By  James  Frelk) 

The  United  States  is  planning  to  spend 
$300  bUIlon  on  modernizing  our  nuclear  ar- 
senal in  the  next  10  years.  Half  the  money 
goes  for  new  submarines;  the  rest  is  for 
Stealth  bombers  and  mobile  ICBMs,  There 
is  a  lot  of  talk  around  Washington  about 
the  need  for  mobUe  ICBMs  in  particular. 
Putting  our  missiles  into  holes  in  the 
ground,  where  accurate  Soviet  warheads  can 
destroy  them,  no  longer  makes  sense  to 
anyone. 

The  Soviets,  of  course,  are  already  going 
down  this  traclL,  with  their  new  ICBMs  de- 
ployed on  trucks  and  railway  cars. 

Suppose  you  were  a  Soviet  commander, 
trying  to  respond  to  the  $300  billion  mod- 
ernization program.  Hunting  down  many 
mobUe  misailfs,  silent  submarines  and  invisi- 
ble bombers  would  seem  a  hopeless  task. 

But  wait!  Even  if  these  nuclear  weapons 
are  hard  to  find,  the  Soviets  know  that  they 
will  only  be  used  on  authorization  from  the 
president  and  his  chief  defense  advisers. 
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And  the  president  wUl  only  give  the  order 
to  fire  when  he  gets  a  clear  signal  that  the 
UrUted  States  has  been  attacked.  For  the 
U.S.  system  to  work,  the  top  command  must 
be  alive  and  the  chain  of  communications 
up  to  the  president  and  down  again  to  the 
field  commanders— must  be  Intact.  Decapi 
tate  the  command  structure,  or  break  the 
chain  in  the  middle,  and  the  U.S.  response 
to  any  attack  is  crippled.  Why  bother  to  go 
after  thousands  of  elusive  moving  targets, 
when  knocking  out  the  U.S.  chain  of  com 
mand  and  communications  would  cripple 
America's  ability  to  retAllate  just  as  effec 
tively? 

The  chain  is  called  the  C-cubed  network 
for    Command,    Control    and    Communica 
tions.  Its  functioning  depends  on  some  200 
critical  sites— command  posts,  launch  con 
trol    centers,    satellite    receiving    stations. 
AT&T  switching  centers  and  the  like-  and 
the  satellites,   microwave   towers  and   tele 
phone  lines  connecting  them.  Many  are  in 
the  United  Slates,  but  some  are  scattered 
around  the  globe. 

How  viilnerable  are  these  sites  to  a  Soviet 
pre-emptive  attack? 

Take  the  Blue  Cube— a  large  blue  building 
a  few  mUes  from  the  Pacific  Coast  near 
Sunnyvale.  Calif.  The  Blue  Cube  is  one  of 
the  main  control  sUtions  for  the  early 
warning  satellites  alerting  the  country  to  a 
Soviet  attack.  The  building  has  no  protec 
tion  against  missile  atucks.  It  can  be 
reached  in  minutes  by  missiles  launched 
from  an  offshore  Soviet  submarine 

In  Colorado,  deep  inside  Cheyenne  Moun 
tain,    caverns    hollowed    out    of    solid    rock 
house  the  brains  and  nervous  system  of  the 
entire    U.S.    air    and    space    defense     The 
Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  contains  a  number  of 
20-megaton    warheads— weapons    with    the 
explosive  power  of  20  million  tons  of  TNT 
No  conceivable  use  exists  for  these  mon 
ster  weapons,  except  the  destruction  of  ex 
ceptionally  well-protected  targets  like  Chey 
enne  Mountain.  Placed  inside  an  earth-pen 
etrating     warhead     and     exploded     under 
ground,  a  20-megaton  weapon  would  create 
shock  waves  that  would  radiate  through  the 
mountain,  probably  collapsing  every  cavern 
If  the  United  States  is  attacked  by  mus 
siles.  information  on  the  attack  goes  from 
the  satellites  controlled  by  the  Blue  Cube 
and  a  few  other  places,  to  Cheyenne  Moun 
lain,  and  from  there  to  the  president  for  a 
decUion  on  retaliation.  Where  is  the  attack 
coming  from?  Headed  toward  which  target.s^ 
Accidental  launch  or  massive  attack''  After 
he  decides  on  a  response,  the  orders  flow 
down  the  chain  of  command  through  the  C- 
cubed   network  to   the   commander   in   the 
field. 

Break  the  chain  and  the  forces  poised  for 
retaliation  are  paralyzed.  The  weapons  are 
in  place.  The  field  commanders  are  ready 
But  they  never  receive  the  order  to  fire  The 
vulnerability  of  our  C-cubed  to  Soviet  weap 
ons  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  American  nu 
clear  deterrent.  As  long  as  the  C-cubed  net 
work  remains  unprotected,  the  enormous 
expenditures  on  modernization  of  our  nucle 
ar  forces  could  be  wasted-hundreds  of  bil 
lions  of  dollars  down  the  drain. 

The  Department  of  Defense  spent  $20  bil 
lion  in  the  last  eight  years  on  the  C-cubed 
network  to  remedy  the  situation  Objective 
experts  say  the  Defense  Department  s  pro 
gram  has  hardened  the  network  somewhat 
especially  against  sabotage,  but  its  vulner 
ability  to  destruction  by  Soviet  mis-siles  us 
nearly  as  great  as  ever. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Progress  in  SDI  tech 
nologies    since    1985    suggesu    an    answer 
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Deploy  a  defense  against  Soviet  missiles 
with  simple,  heat-seeking  weapons,  similar 
to  the  Stingers  and  Sidewinders  used  In  air 
defense,  but  upgraded  in  speed  so  they  can 
intercept  Soviet  warheads  far  above  the 
earth.  No  star  wars"  lasers  are  Involved- 
Just  a  small  missile  with  eyes  and  a  comput- 
er -brain.  "  known  to  the  specialists  as  a 
.smart  rock,  that  kills  by  Impact. 

This  technology  Is  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
testing  and  validation  and  recently  received 
a  go-ahead  from  the  Defense  Department 
for  development.  The  system  approved  by 
defense  is  called  Strategic  Defense  System  I 
It  comprises  two  layers  of  'smart  rocks"  — 
one  orbiting  in  space  and  the  other  on  the 
ground-and  costs  $69  billion 

A  new  breakthrough  promises  to  slash  the 
cost  of  the  smart  rock  defense  "  to  $50  bil- 
lion. Livermore  physicist  Lowell  Wood  and 
his  colleagtes  have  drawn  on  the  greatest 
strength  of  U.S.  technology— the  micromin- 
aturized  compute  to  pack  so  much  elec 
tronic  brain  into  a  slug  of  metal  that  what 
used  to  be  a  smart  rock  "  now  becomes  a 
brilliant  pebble."  The  smart  rocks  weigh 
about  500  pounds,  the  new  brilliant  pebble 
weighs  less  than  100  pounds.  With  the  cost 
of  launching  objecUs  into  space  currently 
running  about  $5,000  a  pound— the  price  of 
a  pound  of  solid  gold-that  weight  reduction 
makes  a  big  difference. 

The  layer  in  space  is  critically  important. 
If  the  entire  defense  is  on  the  ground,  it  can 
be  easily  penetrated  by  a  kind  of  attack 
called  "laddering  down."  In  which  the  at- 
tacker arranges  a  string  of  warheads  to  ex 
plode  in  a  carefully  timed  sequence,  one 
after  the  other,  as  they  approach  the  target. 
The  explosion  of  the  first  warhead  creates 
a  radar  blackout,  blinding  our  defense  and 
clearing  the  way  for  the  second  warhead, 
which  IS  immediately  behind  it.  That  war- 
head explodes  lower  down,  clearing  the  way 
for  third  warhead  and  so  on.  After  three  or 
four  explosions,  the  ladder  reaches  the 
ground  and  the  target  is  destroyed. 

The  Soviets  can  always  break  through  a 
US  defense,  by  such  a  laddering-down 
attack,  to  destroy  a  critical  target  like  Chey 
enne  Mountain  or  the  Blue  Cube,  no  matter 
how  many  Sidewinders"  are  available  on 
the  ground  to  protect  these  key  targets. 

But  the  layer  of  the  defense  located  in 
.space,  orbiting  over  the  Soviet  Union,  pre- 
vents that  from  happening  because  it 
knock.s  out  the  Soviet  missiles  and  warheads 
near  the  beginning  of  their  flight.  Since  the 
Soviets  cant  tell  twforehand  which  missiles 
and  warheads  are  going  to  be  knocked  out 
by  the  space-based  defense,  they  cant  count 
on  keeping  their  ladders  intact.  If  a  ladder 
loses  one  rung,  that  opens  up  a  clear  space 
through  which  U.S.  defenses  can  see  the 
next  warhead  and  destroy  it,  as  well  as  all 
the  warheads  that  follow  it.  If  even  a  single 
rung  us  missing,  the  ladder  is  useless 

On  the  other  hand,  a  defense  located  in 
space  can  t  by  itself  protect  individual  sites 
(like  the  C-cubed  network)  that  are  particu- 
larly important  Defenses  located  on  the 
ground  are  needed  for  that,  because  they 
hit  the  Soviet  warheads  late  in  the  flight, 
when  we  can  .see  which  targets  the  *ar 
heads  are  headed  toward. 

The  ground  based  defenses  work  even 
belter  if  the  United  Slates  practices  de- 
fense triage  ' 

After  the  defensive  weapons  in  space  have 
destroyed  a  fraction— perhaps  half-of  the 
Soviet  warheads.  U.S.  .satellites  and  radars 
observe  which  targets  the  remaining  war 
heads  are  heading  for  Then  the  defenses  lo- 
cated on  the  ground  divide  critical  US  mill 
tary  sites  into  three  parts; 


First  are  the  siles  with  no  warheads 
headed  for  them;  these  are  the  "unwound- 
ed." 

Second  are  siles  that  can  easily  be  saved 
because  only  one  or  two  warheads  are 
headed  their  direction;  the  "lightly  wound- 
ed." 

Third  are  the  sites  with  so  many  warheads 
headed  for  them  that  their  rescue  would 
consume  a  disproportionate  amount  of  re- 
sources; these  are  the  "badly  wounded. " 

Now  triage  "  enters.  The  ground  defenses 
Ignore  the  unwounded  sites,  they  Ignore  the 
badly  wounded  siles  and  they  concentrate 
on  saving  the  highly  wounded  sites.  In  this 
way.  the  defense  ensures  the  survival  of  the 
largest  possible  number  of  important  U.S. 
military  sites. 

A  study  by  SRS  Technologies  shows  that 
a  missile  defense  similar  to  SDS  I.  but  prac- 
ticing defensive  triage,  can  save  600  key 
siles  in  the  United  Slates  from  destruction, 
in  the  face  of  an  all-out  Soviet  attack  by 
10.000  nuclear  warheads. 

With  the  deployment  of  SDS  I.  the  Soviet 
will  not  be  able  to  count  on  destroying  the 
key  U.S.  C-cubed  sites  and  retaliatory  forces 
whose  elminination  would  be  necessary  for  a 
successful  first  strike.  Knowing  this,  and 
knowing  U.S.  retaliation  is  sure  to  follow, 
the  Russians  will  be  deterred  from  attack- 
ing. This  is  the  concept  of  defensive  deter- 
rence, which  views  SDS  I  not  simply  as  an 
umbella  over  the  United  Stales,  but  as  a 
critically  important  fourth  leg  of  our  deter- 
rent—now no  longer  a  triad,  but  a  tetrad. 
At  $50  billion,  the  cost  of  SDS  I  with 
brilliant  pebbles  "  represents  16  percent  of 
the  cost  of  modernizing  our  retaliatory 
forces.  It  would  restore  the  credibility  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  deterrent,  and  provide  the  im- 
portant bonus  of  protection  for  America  and 
her  allies  in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe 
against  the  growing  menace  of  missile  at- 
tacks by  Third  World  terrorist  nations.* 


CYPRUS  SOLIDARITY  WEEK 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  marked  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  tragic  Turkish  Invasion 
of  Cyprus.  Fifteen  years  ago  Turkey 
invaded  this  small,  defenseless  island. 
The  invasion  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
thousands  of  people  and  the  displace- 
ment of  over  200,000  Greek  Cypriots 
from  their  homes,  rendering  them  ref- 
ugees in  their  own  land. 

The  invasion  and  subsequent  dis- 
placement of  the  Greek  Cypriots  al- 
lowed the  settlement  of  thousands  of 
Turkish  emigrants  in  the  occupied 
area.  Those  emigrants  were  given  the 
houses  and  property  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  Cypriot  refugees. 
Today.  Turkey  continues  its  occupa- 
tion of  37  percent  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus  by  some  30,000  Turkish  sol- 
diers, and  the  tragic  division  of  the 
island  continues. 

The  Green  Line  now  divides  Cyprus 
and  in  the  past  has  been  an  area 
where  tensions  have  erupted.  The 
progress  that  we  have  seen  recently  in 
reducing  conflicts  along  the  Green 
Line  was  shattered  last  week.  On 
Thursday.  July  19.  during  a  Greek- 
Cypriot  womens'  march  to  protest  the 
continued     Turkish      occupation      of 
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Cyprus,  some  1,000  women  and  some 
men  crossed  the  Green  Line  in  central 
Nicosia  and  entered  a  chapel  in  a  dis- 
puted area.  While  the  entire  group 
was  being  forcibly  evicted  by  Turkish 
troops  and  police,  some  100  individ- 
uals, a  bishop,  and  an  archdeacon  were 
arrested.  They  stood  trial  before  a 
Turkish  tribunal,  were  found  guilty  of 
illegal  entry  and  sentenced  to  3  to  5 
days  in  jail. 

Incidents  such  as  this  one  under- 
scores the  need  to  end  the  Turkish  oc- 
cupation of  Cyprus  and  resolve  the 
longstanding  and  tragic  division  of  the 
island.  The  continued  presence  of  oc- 
cupation troops  on  Cyprus  denies  the 
Cypriots  their  internationally  recog- 
nized rights  to  peace  and  self-determi- 
nation. 

On  this  15th  aimiversary  of  the 
Turlush  invasion,  I  call  for  the  admin- 
istration's active  intervention  in 
achieving  a  peaceful  ending  to  the 
continued  division  of  Cyprus.  We  must 
restore  the  sovereignty  and  integrity 
of  Cyprus  and  return  northern  Cypri- 
ots to  their  homes.* 


NOMINATION  OF  THOMAS  D. 
LARSON 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  expe- 
ditiously confirmed  Dr.  Thomas 
Larson  for  the  position  of  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. I  believe  the  President  made 
an  excellent  choice  in  nominating  Dr. 
Larson  for  this  position.  His  educa- 
tional background  and  his  past  experi- 
ence are  extensive  in  the  field  of 
transportation.  In  my  opinion,  he  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 

The  ESiviroiunent  and  Public  Works 
Committee  conducted  a  hearing  with 
Dr.  Larson  on  July  17.  I  foimd  his 
knowledge  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  and  other  transportation 
Issues  to  be  very  impressive. 

Dr.  Larson's  credentials  are  impres- 
sive as  well.  He  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Civil  Engineering  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Perm 
State  on  several  occasions  since  1962. 

Dr.  Larson  served  as  secretary  of 
transportation  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Permsylvania  for  8  years.  As  secre- 
tary, he  was  responsible  for  all  modes 
of  transportation  and  managed  an 
agency  with  a  budget  of  $3  biUion  and 
with  13,000  employees.  He  is  credited 
with  taking  an  agency  and  program 
experiencing  difficulties  and  turning  it 
into  a  model  for  efficient  management 
and  delivery  of  transportation  services. 
He  has  had  the  experience  of  manag- 
ing and  implementing  a  program  from 
the  State  point  of  view  which  will  be 
very  valuable  as  we  undertake  to  reau- 
thorize and  restructure  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  in  1991. 


Dr.  Larson  has  also  done  extensive 
writing  and  lecturing  on  the  subject  of 
transportation.  He  has  served  on  nu- 
merous advisory  committees,  and  has 
had  leadership  roles  in  many  other 
transportation  organizations.  He  has 
also  received  a  number  of  awards  rec- 
ognizing his  leadership  capabilities. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Sam 
Skinner  has  chosen  Dr.  Larson  to 
direct  his  major  effort  to  put  in  place 
a  national  strategic  transportation 
plan  by  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
Obviously,  he  has  recognized  Dr.  Lar- 
son's talents  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  Envirormient  and 
Public  Works  Committee  reported  Dr. 
Larson's  nomination  unanimously,  and 
I  am  pleased  the  Senate  has  confirmed 
his  nomination.* 


NOMINATION  OF  THOMAS  D. 
LARSON  FOR  ADMINISTRATOR, 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  D.  Larson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  yesterday. 

Dr.  Larson's  nomination  hearing  was 
held  by  the  Conunittee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  last  Monday, 
July  17,  and  the  nomination  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  a  unanimous  voice 
vote  on  Thursday,  July  20.  Dr.  Larson 
has  established  an  impressive  reputa- 
tion in  the  transportation  field,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
insert  into  the  Rex:oro  his  thoughtful 
testimony  before  the  committee. 

Dr.  Larson  has  served  for  nearly  20 
years  on  the  faculty  of  Permsylvania 
State  University.  From  1979  to  1987  he 
was  Pennsylvania's  Transportation 
Secretary.  Throughout  his  career  he 
has  been  a  leader  in  developing  iiuio- 
vative  and  sensitive  solutions  to  trans- 
portation problems.  He  has  also  shown 
a  remarkable  ability  to  balance  needs 
that  sometimes  compete— such  as 
those  between  rural  and  urban  areas, 
highway  and  transit  interests,  and 
short-term  and  long-term  objectives. 

The  Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  and 
oversight  responsibilities  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration 
[FHWAl.  Dr.  Larson  will  be  heading 
the  FHWA  at  a  crucial  jimcture  in  its 
history  as  construction  of  the  massive 
interstate  system  nears  completion. 
The  committee  hopes  to  work  very 
closely  with  the  new  Administrator  in 
determining  the  future  Federal  role  in 
highway  transportation,  and  in  devel- 
oping legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
program  by  the  fast-approaching 
deadline  of  October  1,  1991. 

Dr.  Larson  will  be  taking  on  a  second 
job  as  well  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation.    In    addition    to    his 


duties  at  FHWA,  the  new  Administra- 
tor has  been  asked  by  Secretary  Skin- 
ner to  chair  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Policy  Working  Group. 

Dr.  Larson  has  observed  that  we 
need  a  "bold  new  vision  for  a  new  cen- 
tury of  transportation  progress."  He  is 
indeed  correct,  and  I  ttiink  he  will  be 
able  to  provide  that  at  FHWA  and 
throughout  DOT.  Members  of  trans- 
portation Envirormient  and  Public 
Works  Committee  look  forward  to 
working  with  Dr.  Larson  in  the  effort 
to  shape  a  truly  effective  national 
transportation  policy. 

I  ask  that  Dr.  Larson's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Statement  op  Thomas  D.  Labson  Beiore 

THE    Committee    oh    Emvibonmeitt    ahs 

PuBuc  Works 

Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee.  I  am  honored  to 
appear  before  you  as  President  Bush's  nomi- 
nee as  Federal  Highway  Administrator.  I 
also  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  Secretary  Samuel  Skinner  for  his  confi- 
dence, support,  and  recommendation. 

I  have  a  brief  statement  concerning  my 
role  as  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
should  I  be  confirmed  to  that  position,  and 
then  I  would  t>e  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

My  background  Is  largely  in  transporta- 
tion related  areas—  a  number  of  years  as  a 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  research  and 
transportation  planning  here  and  in  several 
foreign  countries,  work  with  a  highway  con- 
tractor, and  then,  most  recently.  8  years  as 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Transportation  Department.  Be- 
cause of  my  many  trans-careers,  it  may  have 
seemed  to  some  that  I  have  had  trouble 
holding  a  job  and,  since  that  may  be  so.  It  is 
certainly  a  signal  honor  to  be  here  before 
this  Committee  seeking  your  support  for 
the  Nation's  highest  post  in  highway  admin- 
istration. All  the  changes  appear  to  have 
been  worthwhile! 

My  enthusiasm  for  service  with  the  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration  follows  in  part 
from  my  background,  for  as  just  noted,  this 
would  provide  a  capstone  to  any  transporta- 
tion  career.  But  even  more,  my  enthusiasm 
springs  from  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
this  Committee  and  others  In  Govenunent 
and  the  private  sector  towards  major  high- 
way legislation  for  1992  and  beyond. 

Secretary  Skinner  has  committed  to  a 
careful  strategic  planning  exercise  to  help 
chart  the  path  towards  reauthorization. 
F>articipation  In  that  planning  activity  and 
the  reauthorization  legislation  is  my  highest 
priority. 

Other  opportunities  are  also  Important. 
Especially,  we  must  assure  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  one  of  the  finest 
agencies  in  the  Federal  GK)vemment,  contin- 
ues its  tradition  of  innovation  as  we  move 
on  to  new  courses  to  be  set  In  1991. 

New  technology  will  be  an  ever-accelerat- 
ing force  for  chaiige  in  transportation.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
must  be  in  the  vanguard  of  highway  tech- 
nology worldwide.  This  has  been  oiu-  tradi- 
tion—this must  be  our  future.  In  our  in- 
creasingly comp>etitive  global  economy,  the 
FHWA  can  play  a  role  In  facilitating  use  of 
U.S.  know-how.  and  equipment  and  technol- 
ogy to  the  advantage  of  our  U.S.  businesses 
and  our  highway  systems.  I  believe  this  will 
be  an  increasingly  important  oprwrtunity. 
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And  while  all  else  Is  going  on.  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  has  the  gireat  re- 
sponsibUlty  of  assuring  that  billions  of  dol 
lars  in  taxpayers'  money  are  spent  in  ac 
cordance  wHh  the  guidance  provided  by  the 
Congress  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  US 
population  using  the  best  and  most  effective 
management  practices.  I  am  personally  com 
mitted  to  achieving  this  objective. 

In  closing.  I  would  note  my  awareness  of 
the  difficulties  attending  this  position,  this 
highway  enterprise— growing  congestion  in 
urban  areas,  diminished  connectivity  in 
rural  areas,  extensive  bridge  needs,  unac 
cepUble  death  and  injury  on  our  highways, 
threats  to  the  environment,  scarce  resources 
and  much  more.  Given  such  demanding  in 
tractable  issues,  it  becomes  increasingly  im 
portant  to  remember  that  mobility  remains 
a  central  empowering  feature  to  our  society 
and  our  economy.  I  look  forward  to  your 
guidance  in  dealing  with  the  tough  issues 
and  in  providing  for  that  mobility  near  the 
close  of  the  20th  century  and  planning  for  it 
into  the  21st  Century.  Thank  you  for  your 
time  and  consideration.* 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nomination; 
Calendar  No.  230,  Lou  Gallegos.  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  Lou  Gallegos.  of 
New  Mexico,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominee  be  confirmed,  that  any 
statements  appear  in  the  Record  as  if 
read,  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table,  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  considered  smd  con- 
finned  is  as  follows: 

DEF/UtTMEHT  OF  THI  IlCTERIOR 

Lou  Gallegos,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an  As 
si»t*nt  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the   previous   order,   the   Senate   will 
resume  legislative  session. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RXCXSS  UHTIL  TOMORKOW  AT  »;30  A.M.  AItT) 
MORHIlfC  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  9:30  a.m.  on 
Wednesday.  July  26,  and  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 


period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

R£SUMK  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.    1352 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  10  a.m. 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1352,  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PROCEED  TO  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  2788 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
11  a.m.,  the  Senate  lay  aside  S.  1352, 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  begin  consideration  of 
H.R.  2788.  the  Interior  appropriations 

bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  reported  out  eight  nomi- 
nees. Miss  Delia  Newman.  Ambassador 
to  Western  Samoa;  Melvin  F.  Sembler. 
Ambassador  to  Australia;  Joe  Zappala. 
Ambassador  to  Spain;  William  Taft,  to 
the  NATO  Council;  Shirley  Temple 
Black.  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia; 
Mr.  Keith  Brown.  Ambassador  to  Den- 
mark; Joseph  Glldenhom,  Ambassa- 
dor to  Switzerland;  and  Thomas 
Melady.  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican. 

I  was  just  making  an  inquiry  of  the 
majority  leader  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  possible  to  dispose  of  these 
nominees  before  the  August  recess. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  As  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  knows,  I 
have  cooperated  with  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  moving 
promptly  on  nominations  to  positions 
of  Ambassador  and  other  important 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Department,  and  I  will,  having 
just  now  seen  that  list  for  the  first 
time,  certainly  review  it  and  give  it 
consideration. 

I  am  advised  that  some  of  those 
nominees— I  do  not  know  how  many  or 
which  ones— were  controversial  and 
confirmed  on  a  close  one-vote  margin, 
and  that  some  of  the  Senators  on  the 
committee  would  like  an  opportimity 
to  prepare  for  the  presentation  of 
those  matters  before  the  Senate,  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  thereon.  So  I  will  take  that  into 
account  and  contact  those  Senators 
who  may  have  such  an  Interest,  and 
we  will  advise  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield  for  another 
minute,  since  earlier  today  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  drought 
legislation  reported  by  the  committee 


with  some  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  know  there  Is  some 
hope  that  we  can  work  out  our  differ- 
ences on  this,  which  would  permit  pas- 
sage of  this  and  rural  development  leg- 
islation. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  could 
work  out  the  differences,  and  I  think 
it  is  doable,  and  those  two  bills  would 
be  passed  rather  quickly. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  is  pre- 
pared to  move  on  those  bills  whenever 
it  is  convenient  In  the  schedule. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  that  perhaps 
sometime  tomorrow  or  early  Thursday 
morning  or  not  later  than  Thursday 
noon  we  could  maybe  put  together 
some  agreement  which  would  have  the 
support  of  all  of  our  colleagues.  Farm 
legislation  is  difficult  to  pass  at  best, 
but  I  hope  there  Is  some  room  for  a 
compromise  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  I  know  this 
is  a  matter  In  which  he  has  a  keen  per- 
sonal interest,  as  do  many  other  Sena- 
tors, particularly  those  representing 
farm  States. 

As  the  Republican  leader  has  indi- 
cated and  as  I  have  stated  many  times, 
rural  development  legislation  is  a  very 
high  priority  item  for  me  personally 
and  for  many  other  Senators,  I  am 
sure,  including  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  I  hope  very  much 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  act  on  this 
legislation  and  on  the  disaster  relief 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  a  critical 
matter  in  several  States  involving  the 
interest  of  several  Senators. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader's  words  this  evening 
and  will  encourage  all  concerned  to  co- 
operate in  attempting  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  that,  because  I  would 
like  very  much  to  move  that  legisla- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  and  certainly 
before  we  leave  for  the  August  recess. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
before  recessing,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  all  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  my  Intention  on  Thursday,  when 
we  resume  consideration  of  the  DOD 
authorization  bill,  to  seek  unanimous 
consent  to  limit  amendments  to  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  to  those  which 
are  filed  as  of  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday.  I  discussed  this  In  the 
caucus  of  Democrats  today.  The  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  dis- 
cussed it  in  the  Republican  caucus. 

We  want  to  finish  this  bill  by  next 
week.  We  have  other  pressing  matters 
that  we  want  to  take  up.  The  rural  de- 
velopment and  disaster  relief  bill,  the 
three  and  possibly  four  appropriations 
bills,  hopefully  ollsplll  legislation,  and 
extension  of  the  debt  limit,  which  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
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ury  have  advised  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance; that  is,  the  debt  limit  exten- 
sion bill. 

So  I  hope  aU  Senators  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  E>OD  biU  who  are  con- 
sidering amendments  will  take  the  op- 
portunity between  now  and  Thursday 
evening  to  review  the  report,  review 
the  legislation,  discuss  it  with  the 
managers  and  other  interested  parties 
and  prepare  their  amendments  so  that 
we  could  leave  here  this  week  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  would  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  this  bill  In  a  rela- 
tively expeditious  manner  next  week. 
This  win  have  given  every  Senator 
nearly  a  week's  exposure  to  the  bill 
and  over  a  week  to  the  report  and  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  their  amend- 
ments. 

So  I  hope  all  Senators  wiU  cooperate 
in  that  regard  and  we  do  not  get  In  a 
situation  where  the  longer  we  go,  the 
more  amendments  we  dispose  of,  the 
more  that  remain  pending.  Whoever 
invented  the  phrase  "zero  sum  game" 
did  not  have  Senate  proceedings  in 
mind  as  to  amendments,  that  is  for 
sure. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  26,  1989 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business  and  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  9:30  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, July  26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  7:39  p.m.,  recessed  until  9:30  a.m., 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1989. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  July  25.  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

RAYliOND  G.H.  SEFTZ.  OF  TEXAS.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OP  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS 
ON  MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SEC 
RETARY  OP  STATE.  VICE  ROZANNE  L.  RIDGWAY,  RE 
SIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

MICHAEL  P.W.  STONE.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  SEC 
RETARY  OP  THE  ARMY.  VICE  JOHN  O  MARSH.  JR  .  RE 
SIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

JOHN  T  MARTINO,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  TO  BE  SU 
PERINTENDENT     OP     THE     MINT     OF     THE     UNITED 


STATES      AT      PHILADELPHIA.      VICE      ANTHONY      H. 
MURRAY.  JR..  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

JOHN  M.  SAYRE.  OF  COLORADO.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  VICE  JAMSB  W. 
ZIOLAR.  RISIGNED. 

EXECUTIVE  OmCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

STANLEY  E.  MORRIS.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA. TO  BE  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  POR  SUPPLY  REDUC 
TION.  OFFICE  OP  NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POUCY 

(NEW  POSITION) 

IN  THE  ARMT 

THE  POLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370. 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN   BRUCE  R  HARRIS.  310-34-2711.  U.8.  ARMY 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  25,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

LOU  GALLEGOS,  OF  NEW  MEXICO,  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEE-S  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO 
REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFTf  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMrTTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 
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The  House  met  at  9  a.m. 

The  Reverend  William  E.  Wegener, 
pastor.  Georgetown  Lutheran  Church. 
Washington.  DC,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ruler  of  the  nations,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  another  day,  we  come  to  You 
asking  for  Your  blessing.  Be  with  all 
who  work  in  this  place  that  they  may 
have  the  strength  to  do  the  days 
work,  the  wisdom  to  make  worthy  de- 
cisions, and  the  courage  to  stay  with 
hard  choices.  Amen. 


preference  system  for  admission,  of  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States,  and  to  provide 
for  administrative  naturalization,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The     SPEAKER.     The     gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spence]  will 
lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  SPENCE  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  aUeglance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  and  to  the  Repu'o 
lie  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
aU. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

HJ.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  designation  of  the  CordeU  Bank  Nation 
al  Marine  Sanctuary,  to  disapprove  a  term 
of  that  designation,  to  prohibit  the  explora 
tlon  for.  or  the  development  or  production 
of.  oU.  gas,  or  minerals  in  any  area  of  that 
sanctuary,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  83.  An  act  to  establish  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  to  operate 
the  Federal  uranium  enrichment  program 
on  a  profitable  and  efficient  basis  In  order 
to  maximize  the  long-term  economic  value 
to  the  United  States,  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  domestic  uranium  Industry,  and  to 
provide  a  Federal  contribution  for  the  recla 
matlon  of  miU  taUlngs  generated  pursuant 
to  Federal  defense  contracts  at  active  ur&ni 
um  and  thorium  processing  sites;  and 

S.  358.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  change  the  level,  and 


THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  E. 

WEGENER 

(Mr.    PETRI    asked    and    was    given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks. ) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  welcome  and  introduce  to 
the  House  our  guest  chaplain  this 
morning,  the  Reverend  William  We- 
gener. For  the  past  11  years  Reverend 
Wegener  has  been  the  pastor  of 
Georgetown  Lutheran  Church  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as 
serving  as  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America's  campus  minister  at  Ameri- 
can University  and  at  Georgetown 
University.  While  I  am  a  member  of 
our  Savior's  Lutheran  Church  in  Fond 
du  Lac.  WI.  when  we  are  in  Washing- 
ton, my  family  and  I  very  much  enjoy 
participating  in  the  life  of  Reverend 
Wegener's  congregation,  where  we  are 
stimulated  by  and  learn  much  from 
his  sermons. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House  may  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  gentleman 
who  led  us  this  morning  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spence],  was  a 
member  of  Reverend  Wegener's  con- 
gregation for  many  years  while  Rever- 
end Wegener  was  there  at  St.  Peters 
Lutheran  Church  in  Lexington,  SC. 

I  should  also  like  to  welcome  the 
Reverend's  wife,  Ellie.  other  members 
of  the  Wegener  family,  and  members 
of  the  congregation  who  have  joined 
us  on  this  occasion. 


could  take  that  tax  break  and  buy  a 
brand  new  Mercedes  Benz.  the  best 
one  made,  and  then  take  your  family 
to  dinner.  So  much  for  the  tooth  fairy! 
Now  President  Bush  wants  to  cut 
the  capital  gains  tax.  I  say,  right  on. 
Speaker  Foley,  keep  fighting  before 
the  cab  drivers  in  New  York  are  haul- 
ing Americans  around  in  rickshaws. 


WHO  GETS  THE  TAX  BREAKS? 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1980  Ronald  Reagan  said: 

Im  going  to  cut  your  taxes,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  stop  there.  I'm  going  to  cut  your 
boss'  taxes,  and  when  I  do,  you  are  going  to 
have  more  money  in  your  pocket  and  you 
can  spend  that  money.  Even  though  I  cut 
your  taxes,  the  Gross  National  Product  is 
going  to  grow  and  our  tax  revenues  are 
going  to  grow,  even  though  you  pay  less 
taxes. 

Well,  here  is  how  that  worked.  If 
you  were  a  family  of  four  making 
$25,000,  you  got  a  tax  break  about 
enough  to  take  your  family  to  a  good 
dirmer.    If    you    made    $250,000    you 


THROUGH       THE       DRUG       WAR 
MAZE     IN     28     DAYS.     DAY     6: 
HOUSE      ENERGY      AND      COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE 
(Mr.    SMITH    of    Mississippi    asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  attention  today  to  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, as  it  relates  to  the  war  on  drugs. 
Here  is  another  committee  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Nation's  drug- 
control  efforts,  and  the  work  of  the 
drug  czar.  Here  is  another  part  of  the 
maze  of  more  than  80  committees,  sub- 
committees and  select  committees  that 
the  drug  czar  must  pass  through  to 
arrive  at  a  national  drug-control  strat- 
egy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  expecting  a  lot  from  the  war  on 
drugs.  My  constituents  in  south  Mis- 
sissippi tell  me  drugs  and  crime  are 
their  No.  1  issue  of  concern.  Surveys 
show  the  same  is  true  across  the  coim- 
try.  Now,  the  people  expect  to  see  re- 
sults. 

Will  it  not  be  a  shame  if  we  cannot 
give  them  any  results?  Will  it  not  be  a 
shame  if  the  drug  czar.  Bill  Bennett, 
carmot  get  anything  done  because  he 
has  to  spend  from  now  imtil  the 
middle  of  next  year  in  a  maze  of  con- 
gressional panels?  Will  it  not  it  be  a 
shame  if  the  American  people  find  out 
the  war  on  drugs  is  Just  a  public  rela- 
tions campaign? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  consolidate  these  panels  into  one  ef- 
fective committee.  It  Is  time  to  fight 
the  war  on  drugs  by  troop,  and  not  by 
choir.  I  urge  my  support  for  consolida- 
tion legislation. 


SUPPORT  VETERANS  AGENT 
ORANGE  LEGISLATION 

(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  support  for  the  veterans 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  tha  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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agent  orange  legislation  that  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Evans,  will  Introduce  this 
morning.  This  legislation  will  provide 
disability  benefits  to  Vietnam  veterans 
suffering  from  diseases  associated  with 
exposure  to  agent  orange. 

For  years  now,  many  Vietnam  veter- 
ans have  suffered  with  serious  cancers, 
such  as  non-Hodgklns  lymphoma  and 
soft-tissue  sarcoma,  that  have  been 
linked  to  agent  orange  exposure. 
These  veterans  have  applied  for  com- 
pensation for  their  disabilities,  but 
have  had  their  claims  rebuffed  by  the 
VA.  which  has  insisted  on  an  exces- 
sively strict  standard  of  proof. 

The  evidence  is  clear  enough.  These 
men  and  women,  who  went  to  Vietnam 
to  serve  their  coimtry,  were  exposed  to 
a  dangerous  toxin  and  are  now  suffer- 
ing the  consequences.  Although  we 
cannot  lessen  their  suffering,  we  can 
provide  them  with  the  Justice  they  de- 
serve and  the  compensation  they  long 
ago  earned.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 


D.C.  MURDER  VICTIM  NUMBER 
242,  A  NEBRASKA  BOY 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  D.C. 
murder  victim  No.  242  was  a  Nebraska 
boy  recently  moved  to  northeast 
Washington,  DC. 

Mistake— Nebraska  plates  on  his  car. 
He  parked  in  front  of  his  home  on  a 
street  boasting  expensive  houses,  a 
street  where  by  day  thieves  break  out 
the  street  lights  so  murder  and  mug- 
ging are  facilitated  by  night. 

Miu-der  victim  242  obviously  had  not 
seen  the  NRA  ad  about  D.C.  the 
Mtu-der  Capital. 

The  rescuers  tried  to  use  the  911  call 
nimiber  but  were  put  on  hold. 

The  Washington  Convention  and 
Visitors  Association  says.  "That's  not 
the  way  it  is  here." 

The  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employ- 
ees Union  says,  "The  ad  is  giving  the 
city  a  bad  name." 

Maybe  they  should  try  telling  that 
to  the  Nebraska  family  of  murder 
victim  No.  242. 

Meanwhile  the  animals  run  the 
streets  and  the  Joker  runs  the  city. 

By  the  way  visitors  and  tourists  do 
not  caU  911.  You  are  much  better  off 
calling  an  Iranian  taxi  driver. 


THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
XNTTIATrVE 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  in  Just  a  few 
moments  we  are  going  to  begin  debate 
on  the  strategic  defense  initiative.  Yes- 
terday  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  George  Bush,  said  that  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  is  one  of  his 
highest  priorities.  He  said  that  it  is  a 
critical  program  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
understand  the  options  that  we  have 
before  us.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reduced  the  President's  request 
of  $4.6  billion  for  SDI  for  fiscal  year 
1990  to  $3.5  billion.  We  are  going  to 
have  amendments  to  cut  that  to  levels 
that  would  kill  the  program,  and  a 
level  that  would  cripple  the  program 
severely  with  the  Bennett  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  fund  SDI  at 
zero  real  growth,  that  is  to  say  $3.8  bil- 
lion, taking  last  year's  funding  and 
simply  adding  inflation.  Even  at  $3.8 
billion,  the  program  will  be  curtailed. 
It  will  have  to  be  cut  back  in  several 
significant  areas:  but  I  think  it  is  the 
least  that  we  can  do  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  take  the  bill  to 
conference.  The  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  proposed  fimding 
of  $4.3  billion  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative. 

D  1910 
I  think  it  would  be  a  big  mistake  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  cut 
SDI  funding  below  the  $3.8  billion 
that  I  wlD  be  offering  in  my  amend- 
ment. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  listen 
to  this  debate  very,  very  carefully,  and 
when  it  is  over,  will  support  the  Kyi 
amendment  for  SDI  fimding  at  zero 
real  growth  of  $3.8  billion. 
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we  will  do  everjrthing  we  can  in  this 
House  to  see  to  it  that  American  hos- 
tages held  in  the  Middle  East  are  re- 
turned to  their  families,  returned  to 
their  loved  ones,  and  that  we  not  give 
up  any  leverage  that  we  may  have  to 
accomplish  that  goal.  I  hope  that 
Members  win  Join  me  in  this  effort. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON   APPROPRIATIONS   TO   FILE 
REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
LABOR,    HEALTH    AND    HUMAN 
SERVICES,      AND      EDUCATION, 
AND    RELATED    AGENCIES    AP- 
PROPRIATIONS BILL,  1990 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight,  Tuesday.  July  25, 
1989,  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a 
biU  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments    of     Labor.     Health     and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,   1990.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION PREVENTING  PAYMENT 
OF  REPARATIONS  UNTIL 

RETURN  OF  HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  CHAPMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues,  today  there  are  stiU  hos- 
tages in  the  Middle  East;  nine  Ameri- 
cans. A  few  days  ago,  I  noticed  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
proposed  that  we  pay  reparations  to 
the  surviving  families,  or  the  families 
of  those  who  were  on  the  Iranian  air- 
liner shot  down  by  the  U.S.S.  Vin- 
cennes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  I  certaiiUy  have 
sympathy  for  the  victims  of  that  inci- 
dent, I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  open 
the  U.S.  Treasury  before  we  have  our 
hostages  home.  Today,  I  am  going  to 
be  introducing  legislation  that  would 
prevent  the  payment  of  reparations 
until  the  President  of  the  United 
States  certifies  that  there  are  no 
longer  hostages,  American  hostages, 
held  In  the  Middle  East,  either  by  Iran 
or  groups  controUed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  Join  me  in 
this  effort.  I  hope  that  while  we  have 
sympathy  for  tragedies  like  this  that 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTTTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  THE  TREASURY. 
POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND  GENER- 
AL CKDVERNMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL,  1990 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight,  Tuesday.  July  25, 
1989,  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a 
biU  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  AND 
STATE,  AND  THE  JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  1990 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  untU 
midnight  tonight,  Tuesday.  July  25. 
1989.  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a 
bin  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
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SUte.  and  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies    for   the    fiscal    year   ending 
September  30,  1990,  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DRUG  TESTING  TO  OBTAIN 

DRIATER'S  LICENSES 

(Mr.     SOLOMON     asked     and     was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
debate  this  defense  authorization  bill. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  body  several 
weeks  ago  voted  down  an  amendment 
that  I  offered  which  would  have  re 
quired  drug  testing  of  all  State  De 
partment  personnel.  That  vote  failed, 
and  that  amendment  failed,  by  a  vote 
of  four  votes.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
call  attention  to  the  Members  that  in 
1980  when  Ronald  Reagan  first  took 
office,  there  was  a  reported  drug  use 
of  20  percent  by  the  defense  personnel 
of  this  country.  After  he  started  drug 
testing  of  all  defervse  personnel,  all  en- 
listed men.  all  officers,  that  rate  of  use 
dropped  from  20  percent  down  to  4 
percent,  all  because  of  drug  testing. 

If  we  are  going  to  lick  this  problem 
of  drugs  that  we  have  throughout  this 
country,  we  are  going  to  have  to  estab 
lish  a  Federal  policy  of  doing  testing 
throughout  our  American  society 
That  is  the  only  way  we  will  ever 
reduce  the  demand  for  illegal  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  way  to  start  is  by 
insisting  that  all  of  the  States 
throughout  this  country  have  drug 
testing  for  driver's  licenses.  If  we  do 
that,  all  of  these  rich  yuppies  who 
drive  into  the  ghettoes  of  this  country 
buying  crack  and  other  illegal  drugs 
and  thereby  pushing  up  the  demand 
are  going  to  stop  if  they  are  threat 
ened  with  the  loss  of  driving  privi 
leges. 

Members  are  going  to  have  an  op 
portunity  to  vote  several  times  before 
the  end  of  this  session  on  drug  testing 
Members  should  go  home  to  their  con 
stituents   over  August   and   ask   them 
how  they  feel  about  this.  I  think  you 
will    find    overwhelming    support    for 
drug  testing  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
these  illegal  drugs  that  are  maiming 
and  killing  our  young  people. 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  as  I  have  done 
on  numerous  occasions,  I  awakened 
this  morning,  went  out,  picked  up  my 
Washington  Post,  poured  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  I  see  another  young 
person  found  shot  to  death  as  a  victim 
of  drug-related  violence. 

What  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members  of  the  House,  is  that 
there  truly  is  a  war  going  on.  Our  chil- 
dren are  dying  in  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica all  over  this  country.  The  real  war 
that  is  taking  place  is  a  war  on  our 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  about  the  busi- 
ness of  losing  an  entire  generation  of 
our  children  to  drugs  and  violence  as- 
sociated with  it.  It  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes  this  morning,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  challenge  my  colleagues  as  we 
go  forward  to  debate  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  to  keep  in  mind  that 
we  are  potentially  losing  a  generation 
of  our  children,  and  that  is,  indeed, 
the  war  that  we  are  really  fighting, 
and  that  when  we  start  to  talk  about 
cuts  in  the  military  budget,  let  us  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  ought  to 
be  reprioritizing  the  national  budget, 
that  we  ought  to  be  spending  billions 
of  dollars  addressing  the  human 
misery  of  people  in  our  country  trying 
to  protect  our  children  and.  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  on  a  number  of 
points  in  this  bill  during  the  course  of 
this  debate,  I  will  continue  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  our  children  are 
dying  in  America  as  a  result  of  directly 
related  violence,  not  some  abstract 
notion  of  some  enemy  that  I  believe 
the  rationality  will  never  put  us  in 
conflict  with. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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APPOINTMENTS  AS  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COM- 
MISSION ON  IMPROVING  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE 

UNITED  NATIONS 
The     SPEAKER     laid     before     the 
House    the    following    communication 
from      the      Honorable      Robert      H. 
Michel,  Republican  leader: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  July  20,  1989. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washingtoru  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  Pursuant  to  Sec. 
723(a)(1)  (B)  and  (C)  of  Public  Law  100-204. 
I  hereby  appoint  the  following  individuals 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Improving  the  Effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations: 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Leach)  on 
the  part  of  the  House; 

Edwin  J.   Feulner,  Jr..   Ph.D.   of   Alexan- 
dria, VA;  and 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Lichensteln  of  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  H.  Michel. 
Republican  Leader. 


WE     ARE     LOSING     AN     ENTIRE 
GENERATION     OF     OUR     CHIL- 
DREN 
(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks. ) 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  COURTS,  INTELLECTU- 
AL PROPERTY,  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI 
ARY  TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Courts,  Intellectual 
Property,  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  sit  for  the  purposes  of  markup 
today  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin' 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would 
just  take  this  time  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  has  cleared  it  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  yes,  I  cleared  it  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MooRHEADl.  who  IS  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


APPOINTMENTS  AS  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COM- 
MISSION ON  IMPROVING  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE 

UNITED  NATIONS 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  723,  Public  Law 
100-204,  the  Chair  appoints  to  the 
U.S.  Conunission  on  Improving  the  Ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations  the 
following  individuals  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Prom  the  House  of  Representatives: 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pei- 
ghan]. 

Prom  the  private  sector:  Mr.  Walter 
Hoffmann,  College  Park,  MD;  and  Mr. 
Jerome  J.  Shestack.  Philadelphia.  PA. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  211  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2461. 

D  0919 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2461)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 


UM  I 


partment  for  fiscal  yean  1990  and 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas  (Chairman  pro  tempo- 
re) in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Monday,  July  24,  1989.  all  time 
for  general  debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  blD  is 
considered  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  and  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SaOMT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1990". 

SEC.  i.  OKGANIZATION  OF  ACT  INTO  DIVISIONS. 

This  Act  is  divided  into  three  divisions  as 
foUoiDs: 

(1)  Division  A— Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorizations. 

(21  Division  B— Military  Construction  Au- 
thorizations. 

13)  Division  C— Other  National  Defense 
A  uthorizations. 

SEC  X  EXPIRATION  OF  AVTHOROATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  AFTER  HSCAL  YEAR 
ItH. 

Authorizations  of  appropriations,  and  of 
personnel  strength  levels,  in  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  of ter  fiscal  year  1990  are  effective 
OTily  with  respect  to  appropriations  made 
dunng  the  first  session  of  the  One  Hundred 
First  Congress. 

SEC.  4.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Organization  of  Act  into  dirnsions. 

Sec.  3.  Expiration     of    authorizations    for 

fiscal   years   after  fiscal   year 

1990. 

DIVISION  A— DEFENSE  AVTHORiZATIONS 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

Part  A—FvNDMa  Authorizations 

Sec.  101.  Army. 

Sec.  102.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Sec.  103.  Air  Force. 

Sec.  104.  Defense  Agencies. 

Sec.  lOS.  Reserve  components. 

Sec.  106.  Defense  Inspector  General 

Sec.  107.  Chemical  demilitarization  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  108.  Multiyear  authorizations. 

Sec.  109.  Extension  of  authority  provided 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  con- 
nection with  the  NATO  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control 
System  (AWACS)  program. 

Sec.  110.  Repeal  of  certain  prior  milestone 
authorizations. 
Part  B—STiUTgaic  Bombkr  Proqrams 

Sec.  111.  Limitation  on  production  of  B-2 
Advanced  Technology  Bomber 
aircraft  program. 

Sec.  112.  Independent    assessment    of   B-2 

aircraft  program. 
Sec.  113.  LimitatioTU    on    B-IB    electronic 
countermeasures  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

Part  C— Other  Prooram  Limitations 
Sec.  121.  Proffrum  limitations. 
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Sec  122.  M-1  tank  program. 
Sec  123.  Army  recovery  vehicle. 
Sec  124.  Chemical  munitioru  European  ret- 
rograde program. 
Sec.  125.  Chemical    demilitarization    cryo- 

fracture  program. 
Sec  126.  Funding   for    V-22    aircraft    pro- 
gram. 
Sec  127.  Procurement  of  F-14D  aircraft 
Part  D—Wsai-ons  Acquisition  Procedures 
Sec  131.  Weapons  acquisition  risk  assess- 
ment 
Sec  132.  Low-rate  initial  production. 
Sec  133.  Live-fire  testing  program. 
Sec  134.  Sense    of    Congress     on    placing 
greater  emphasis  on   remanu- 
facture    of    existing    military 
equipment 
Sec.  135.  Revision  of  limitation  on  transfer 
of  certain  technical  data  pack- 
ages to  foreign  countries. 
Sec  136.  Repeal    of    procurement    require- 
ment and  limitation  of  funds 
for  the  Heavy  Expanded  Mobil- 
ity Tactical  Truck. 
TITLE  II— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT, 

TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Part  A— Authorizations  and  Funding  for 

Specific  Programs 

Sec  201.  Authorization    of    appropriations 

for  fiscal  year  1990. 
Sec  202.  Authorizations  for  basic  research 
and    exploratory    development 
for  fiscal  years  1991-1994. 
Sec  203.  Repeal  of  prior  milestone  authori- 
zations. 
Sec  204.  Prohibition  on  testing  Mid-Infra- 
red Advanced  Chemical  Laser 
program  against  an  object  in 
space. 
Sec.  205.  Grant  for  semiconductor  coopera- 
tive research  program. 
Sec.  206.  Funds    for    cooperative    research 
and  development  projects  with 
major  non-NATO  allies. 
Sec  207.  Army  Heavy  Force  Modernization 
program. 
Part  B— Strategic  Defense  Initutive 
Sec.  221.  Funding  level  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative. 
Sec  222.  Lim.itation    on    development    and 
testing  of  antiballistic  missile 
systems  or  components. 
Part  C— Other  Programs 
Sec  251.  Report  on  Biological  Defense  Re- 
search Program. 
Sec.  252.  Chemical      weapons      convention 
compliance     monitoring     pro- 
gram. 
Sec  253.  Revision   of  competition   require- 
ment for  award  of  grants  and 
contracts  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  certain  purposes. 
Sec  254.  Interim        Infantry        Anti-Tank 
Weapon. 
TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 
Part  A— Authorization  of  Approprutions 
Sec  301.  Operation  and  maintenance  fund- 
ing. 
Sec  302.  Working  Capital  funds. 
Sec  303.  Department  of  Defense   base  clo- 
sure account 
Sec  304.  Humanitarian  assistance. 
Sec  305.  Army   aviation  flight  facility   at 

Jackson,  Tennessee. 
Sec  306.  Assistance  to  schools  to  benefit 
children  of  military  personnel 
on  active  duty  and  civilian 
personnel 
Sec  307.  Funding  requirement  for  procure- 
ment technical  assistance  co- 
operative agreement  program. 


Part  B— Limitations 


Sec.  311.  Prohibition  on  payment  of  sever- 
ance pay  to  foreign  nationals 
in  the  event  of  certain  base  clo- 
sures. 

Sec.  312.  Prohibition  on  releasing  civilian 
personnel  at  the  San  Antonio 
Real  Property  Maintenance 
Agency. 

Sec.  313.  Prohibition  on  joint  use  of  the 
manne  corps  air  station  at  El 
Toro,  California,  with  civil 
aviation 

Sec.  314.  Clarification  of  prohitntion  on 
certain  depot  maintenance 
workload  competitions. 

Sec.  315.  Limitation  on  use  of  environmen- 
tal restoration  funds. 

Part  C— Miscellaneous  Permanent  La  w 
Changes 


Sec.  321.  Repeal  of  limitation   on   the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  developing  coun- 
tries in  combined  exercises. 
Sec.  322.  Authorization  to  reduce  under  cer- 
tain   circumstances    the    rates 
for  meals   sold   at   a   military 
dining  facility. 
Sec.  323.  Improved  and  expedited  disposal 
of    lost     abandoned,     or    un- 
claimed personal   property   in 
the     custody     of    the    Armed 
Forces. 
Sec  324.  Procurement  of  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  services  from  Navy  ex- 
changes. 
Sec.  325.  Procurement  of  supplies  and  serv- 
ices from   military   exchanges 
outside  the  United  States. 
Sec.  326.  Tuition-free  enrollment  of  depend- 
ents of  employees  of  nonappro- 
priated fund  instrumentalities 
in  schools  of  the  defeiue  de- 
pendents' education  system. 
Sec.  327.  Authority     to     use     appropriated 
funds  to  support  student  meal 
programs  in  Department  of  De- 
fense     overseas      dependents' 
schools. 
Sec.  328.  Commercial  sale  of  recording  of 

Air  Force  Singing  Sergeants. 
Sec  329.  Transportation  of  motor  vehicles 
of  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel stationed  on  Johnston 
Island 
Sec.  330.  Authority  to  provide  certain  as- 
sistance to  annual  conventions 
of  national  military  associa- 
tions. 

Part  D—CoNTRAcnNO  Out 

Sec  341.  Authority  of  base  commanders 
over  contracting  for  commer- 
cial activities. 

Sec.  342.  Exception  from  cost  comparison 
procedures  for  purchase  of 
products  and  services  of  the 
blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped individuals. 

Sec.  343.  Commercial  activities  study  for 
base  support  operations  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

Part  E—Armted  Forces  Retirsmkmt  Homes 

Sec.  351.  United  States  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home  suliiect  to  annual 
authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions. 

Sec.  352.  Military  stoppages,  fines,  and  for- 
feitures to  benefit  armed  forces 
retirement  homes. 
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Sec  353.  Deductions  from  the  pay  of  enlist 
ed  members  and  warrant  o//\ 
cers  to  benefit  armed  forces  re- 
tirement horries. 

Sec  3S4.  Annual  inspection  of  armed  forces 
retirement  homes  by  Inspector 
GenerxU  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Sec.  355.  Report  regarding  the  operation 
and  management  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Retirement  Homes. 

Sec.  356.  Definitions. 

Sec.  357   Repeal  of  superseded  provisions  re 
lating  to  the  United  States  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home. 
Part  F— Environmental  Restoration 

Sec.  361  Requirement  for  development  of 
envxronmental  data  base. 

Sec.  362.  Report  on  defense  expenditures  Un 
environmental  compliance. 

Sec.  363.  Five-year  plan  for  environmental 
restoration  at  bases  to  be 
closed. 

Sec.  364.  Report  on  environmental  require 
ments  and  priorities. 

Sec.  365.  Requirement  to  use  portion  of 
working-capital  funds  for 
waste  minimtzation  projects. 

Sec.  366.  Prohibition    on    certain    environ 
mental  restoration  activities  at 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal. 
Part  G—Stvdies.  Reports,  and  Other 
Matters 

Sec.  371.  Study  of  waste  recycling 

Sec.  372.  Report  on  military  recruiting  ad- 
vertising expenditures 

Sec.  373.  Sense  of  Congress  on  reducing  the 
numt>er  of  members  of  the 
Army  stationed  in  the  United 
States  whose  permanent  duty 
assignment  is  unrelated  to  m 
termediate- range  nuclear 

forces. 

Sec.  374.  Sense  of  Congress  on  reducing  the 
number  of  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces  stationed   in   the  conti- 
nental  United  States. 
TITLE  IV-MILITARY  PERSOSSEL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
Part  A— Active  Forces 

Sec.  401.  End  strengths  for  active  forces. 

Sec.  402.  Reduction      in      authorized      end 
strength  for  the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Europe. 
Part  B— Reserve  Forces 

Sec.  411.  End  strengths  for  Selected  Reserve. 

Sec.  412.  End  strengths  for  Resenes  on 
active  duty  in  support  of  the 
Reserves. 

Sec.  413.  Increase  m  numt)er  of  members  in 
certain  grades  authomed  to  be 
on   active   duty   m   support   of 
the  Reserves. 
Part  C— Military  Training  Student  Loads 

Sec.  421.  Authorization  of  training  student 

loads. 
Part  D— Authorizations  of  Appropriations 

Sec  431.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
for  military  personnel  for  fiscal 
year  1990. 

Sec.  432.  Authorization    of    appropriations 
for  Reserve  Other  Training  and 
Support  for  fiscal  year  1990 
TITLE  V-PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  501.  Delayed  entry  program  and  de 
layed  entry  training  program 
for  Reservists. 
Sec.  502.  Annual  muster  duty  for  Ready  Re- 
servists. 
Sec.  503.  Extension  of  certain  Reserve  offi- 
cer management  programs. 


Sec.  504  Extension  of  authority  to  make 
temporary  promotions  of  cer- 
tain Navy  lieutenants. 

Sec.  505  Extension  of  single-parent  enlist- 
ment authority  in  Resene  com- 
ponents. 

Sec.  506.  Report  on  Reserve  general  and  flag 
officers 

Sec.  507  Title  of  the  admissions  officer  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy. 

Sec  508.  Eligibility  for  pnsoner-of  war 
medal  of  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  captured  by  North 
Korea. 

Sec  509  Reimbursement  of  Department  of 
Defense  funds  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  assigned  to 
duty  in  connection  with  for- 
eign military  sales  programs. 

TITLE  VI'  COMPENSATION  AND  OTHER 

PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 

Part  A~  Pay  and  Allowances 

Sec.  601  Military  pay  raise  for  fiscal  year 
1990 

Sec  602  Limitation  on  adjustments  in 
variable  housing  allowance. 

Part  B    Bo.wcses  and  Special  and  Incentive 
Pay 

Sec  611  Enlistment  bonus  for  members  in 
skills  designated  as  critical. 

Sec  612  Extension  of  enlistment  and  reen- 
liiitment  bonus  authorities  for 
Reserve  forces. 

Sec.  613.   Nuclear  qualified  officers. 

Sec.  614.  Lump  sum      payment     of     initial 
overseas  housing  costs. 
Part  C-  Military  Aviators 

Sec    621    Aviation  career  incentive  pay 

Sec.  622.  Aviator  retention  bonuses. 

Sec.  623  Reduction  in  nonoperational 
flying  duty  positions. 

Sec  624  Report  on  minimum  service  re- 
quirement for  aviators 

Sec    625    Report  on  insurance. 

Sec.  626    Report     un     aviator     assignment 

policies  and  practices. 
Part  D—Montoomery  GI  Bill  Amendments 

Sec  631  Increase  m  amount  payable  under 
Montgomery  GI  Bill  for  critical 
specialties. 

Sec.  632.  Payments  for  vocational-technical 
training  under  Reserve  Compo- 
nent GI  Bill. 

Sec.  633.  Limitation    of   active    guard    and 
Rescrie    personnel     to    actiie- 
duty  program. 
Part  E -  Personnei  and  Compensation 
Technical  Amendments 

Sec.  641  Technical  amendments  to  military 
retireinent  laws. 

Sec.  642  Technical  amendments  to  military 
survivor  benefit  plan. 

Sec  643  Inclusion  of  former  spouses  m 
social  security  offset  provision. 

Sec.  644  Repeal  of  certain  obsolete  and  ex- 
pired provisions. 

Sec.  645    Other  technical  amendments. 
Part  F—Miscellaneocs 

Sec  651  Military  relocation  assistance  pro- 
grarns. 

Sec.  652  Report  on  technical  training  .for 
recruits  and  members  of  the 
Reserve  components. 

Sec.  653  Clarification  of  allowance  for 
transportation  of  household  ef- 
fects. 
Sec.  654.  Special  duty  assignment  pay  for 
enlisted  members  of  the  .Va 
tional  Guard  or  a  Resen^e  com- 
ponent. 


Sec.  6S5.  Extension  of  test  program  for  re- 
imbursement for  adoption  ex- 
penses. 
TITLE  VII-HEALTH  CARE  PROVISIONS 

Part  A-Hlalth  Care  Professions 
Personnel  Matters 

Sec.  701.  Authority  to  repay  loans  of  certain 
health  professionals  who  serine 
m  the  selected  Reserve. 

Sec.  702.  Revision  of  military  physician 
special  pay  structure. 

Sec.  703  Accession  bonus  for  registered 
nurses. 

Sec.  704.  Incentive  pay  for  nurse  anesthe- 
tists. 

Sec.  705.  Nurse  officer  candidate  accession 
bonus. 

Sec.  706.  Program  to  increase  use  of  certain 
nurses  by  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

Sec.  707.  Grade  relief  for  Navy  nurse  lieu- 
tenant commanders 

Part  B-- Health  Care  Management 

Sec.  711.  Prohibition  on  charges  for  outpa- 
tient medical  and  dental  care. 

Sec.  712.  Sharing  of  health-care  resources 
with  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

Sec.  713.  Prohibition  on  reducing  end 
strength  levels  for  medical  per- 
sonnel as  a  result  of  base  clo- 
sures and  realignments. 

Sec.  714.  Revised  deadline  for  the  use  of  di- 
agnosis-related groups  for  out- 
patient treatment 

Sec  715  Armed  Forces  health  professions 
scholarship  program. 

Sec.  716.  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Services  and  Henry 
M.  Jackson  Foundation  for  the 
advancement  of  military  medi- 
cine. 

Sec.  71 7.  Retention  of  funds  collected  from 
third-party  payers  of  inpatient 
care  furnished  at  facilities  of 
the  uniformed  services. 

Sec.  71S.  Reallocation  of  certain  civilian 
personnel  positions  to  medical 
support. 

Sec.  719.  Codification  of  appropriation  pro- 
vision relating  to  CHAMPUS. 

Sec.  720  Clarification  and  correction  of 
provisions  providing  health 
benefits  for  certain  former 
spouses. 

Sec.   721    Reallocation  of  Naval  Resene  rear 
admirals  authomed  for  health 
professions. 
TITLE  VIII-MILITARY  CHILD  CARE 

Sec.  801.  Short  title:  definitions. 

Sec.  802.  Funding  for  military  child  care  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

Sec.  803.  Child  care  employees. 

Sec.  804.  Parent  fees. 

Sec.  805.  Child  abuse  prevention  and  safety. 

Sec.  806.  Parent  partnerships  with  child  de- 
velopment centers. 

Sec.  807.  Report  on  five-year  demand  for 
child  care. 

Sec.  808.  Deadline  for  regulations. 

TITLE  IX-ACQUISITION  POLICY 

Sec.  901.  Acquisition  laws  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  902.  Authority  to  contract  with  univer- 
sity presses  for  printing,  pub- 
lishing, and  sale  of  History  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 
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TITLE  X— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Part  A—PRorsssioNAL  Military  Education 
Sec  1001.  Reports  relating  to  course*  of  in- 
struction at  certain  profession- 
al military  education  schools 
and  professional  military  edu- 
cation reouirements  for  promo- 
tion to  general  or  flag  rank. 
Sec.  1002.  The  national  defense  university 

scliools. 
Sec  1003.  Eligible  students  and  duration  of 
principle  course  of  instruction 
at  the  Armed  Forces  Stajf  Col- 
lege 
Part  B~Other  Matters 
Sec  1011.  Limited  availtMlity  of  confiden- 
tial aircraft  mishap  safety  in- 
vestigation reports. 
TITLE  XI— MILITARY  DRUG  INTERDIC- 
TION AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SUP- 
PORT 

Sec.  1101.  Technical  and  clerical  amend- 
ments relating  to  drug  interdic- 
tion. 

TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Financial  and  Budoet  Matters 
Sec.  1201.  Transfer  authonty. 
Sec.  1202.  Restatement  and  clarification  of 
requirement  for  consistency  in 
the  budget  presentations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
Sec.  1203.  Budgets  for  unified  and  specified 
commands. 
Part  B—Na  val  Vessels  and  Shipyards 
Sec.  1211.  Handling  of  hazardous  wastes  in 

naval  ship  repair  work. 
Sec.  1212.  FUcal  year  1990  prohibition  on 
procuring  anclior  and  mooring 
chain  from  foreign  sources. 
Sec.  1213.  Progress  payments   under  naval 

vessel  repair  contracts. 
Sec.  1214.  Restrictions      on      international 
agreements    relating   to    naval 
nuclear  propulsion. 
Sec.  1215.  Funding  for  ship  production  en- 
gineering. 
Sec.  1216.  Depot-level  maintenance  of  ships 

homeported  in  Japan. 
Sec.  1217.  Report  on  alternatives  to  Navy 
oxygen  breathing  apparatus  for 
shipboard  firefighting. 
Sec.  1218.  Stripping  of  naval  vessels  to  be 
used  for  experimental  purposes. 
Part  C— Force  Structure 
Sec.  1221.  Framework  for  determining  con- 
ventional force  requirements  in 
a    changing    threat    environ- 
ment 
Sec.  1222.  Advisory  panel  on  military  force 

structure. 
Sec  1223.  Studies  of  close  support  for  land 

forces. 
Sec  1224.  Clarification  of  operational  test 
requirement  for  close  air  sup- 
port mission  alternatives. 
Part  D— Technical  Correcttons  and  Gener- 
al Technical  and  Clerical  Amendments 
Sec.  1231.  Clarification  of  requirement  for 
completion  of  full  tour  of  duty 
as  qualification  for  selection  as 
a  Joint  Specialty  Officer. 
Sec.  1232.  Correction  of  pay  grade  for  new 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 
Sec.  1233.  Miscellaneous  technical  and  cler- 
ical  amendments   to   title   10, 
United  States  Code. 
Part  E— Miscellaneous 
Sec.  1241.  Report  regarding  Trident  subma- 
rine construction  rate. 


Sec  1242.  Limitation  on  expenditures  for 
relocation  of  functions  located 
at  Torrejon  Air  Base,  Madrid, 
Spain. 

DIVISION  B— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
Sec.  2001.  Short  title. 

TITLE  XXI— ARMY 
Sec  2101.  Authorized     Army     construction 

and  land  acquisition  projects. 
Sec  2102.  Family  housing. 
Sec.  2103.  Improvements  to  military  family 

housing  units. 
Sec.  2104.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Army. 
Sec.  2105.  Extension  of  certain  prior  year 
authorizations. 
TITLE  XXII— NA  VY 
Sec  2201.  Authorized     Navy     construction 

and  land  acquisition  projects. 
Sec.  2202.  Family  housing. 
Sec  2203.  Improvements  to  militaiy  family 

housing  units. 
Sec  2204.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Navy. 
Sec.  2205.  Office  and  related  space. 
Sec.  2206.  Extension  of  certain  prior  year 
authorizations. 
TITLE  XXIII— AIR  FORCE 
Sec.  2301.  Authorized    Air   Force    construc- 
tion    and     land     acquisition 
projects. 
Sec.  2302.  Family  housing. 
Sec.  2303.  Improvement  to  military  family 

housing  units. 
Sec  2304.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Air  Force. 
Sec.  2305.  Extension   of  certain  prior  year 

authorizations. 
Sec  2306.  Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona. 
TITLE  XXIV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
Sec  2401.  Authorized  defense  agencies  con- 
struction and  land  acquisition 
projects. 
Sec  2402.  Family  housing. 
Sec  2403.  Improvements  to  military  family 

housing  units. 
Sec.  2404.  Conforming  storage  facilities. 
Sec.  2405.  Authorization  of  appropriations, 

defense  agencies. 
Sec.  2406.  Extension  of  certain  previous  au- 
thorizations. 
Sec.  2407.  Medical  facility.  Fort  Sill,   Okla- 
homa. 

TITLE  XXV— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 

ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 
Sec.  2501.  Authorized    NATO    construction 

and  land  acquisition  projects. 
Sec.  2502.  Authorization  of  appropriations, 
NATO. 
TITLE  XXVI-GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACILITIES 
Sec  2601.  Authorized    Guard    and    Reserve 
construction  and  land  acquisi- 
tion projects. 

TITLE  XXVII— EXPIRATION  OF 
A  UTHORIZA  TIONS 
Sec.  2701.  Expiration  of  authorizations  and 
amounts  required  to  be  speci- 
fied by  law. 
Sec.  2702.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  XXVIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Part  A— Military  Construction  Program 

Changes 

Sec  2801.  Family  fiousing  rental  guarantee 

program. 
Sec  2802.  Family   housing   leasing   outside 

United  States. 
Sec  2803.  Long  term  facilities  contracts. 


Sec.  2804.  Improvements  to  family  iMusing 
units. 

Sec.  2805.  Domestic  build-to-lease  program. 

Sec  2806.  Turn-key  selection  procedures. 

Sec  2807.  Prohibition  of  funding  for  cer- 
tain military  construction  con- 
tracts on  Guam. 

Sec  2808.  Authorized  coat  variations. 
Part  B—Land  Transactions 

Sec  2811.  Land  conveyance,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sec.  2812.  Sale  of  land  and  replacement  of 
certain  facilities,  Kapalama 
Military  Reservation,  Hawaii 

Sec.  2813.  Conveyance  of  land  at  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro, 
California,  and  construction  of 
family  housing  at  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  Tustin,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sec  2814.  Land    Conveyance,    Fort    Knox, 
Kentucky. 
Part  C— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  2821.  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New 
Mexico. 

Sec.  2822.  Community  planning  assistance 

Sec.  2823.  Conveyance  of  facility.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas. 

Sec.  2824.  Development  of  land  and  lease  of 
facility  at  Henderson  Hall,  Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 
DIVISION  C— OTHER  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

TITLE  XXXI— DEPARTMENT  OF 

ENERGY  NATIONAL   SECURITY  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Part  A— National  Security  Programs 

A  UTHORIZA  TIONS 

Sec.  3101.  Operating  expenses. 

Sec.  3102.  Plant  and  capital  equipment 

Sec.  3103.  Funding  limitations. 

Part  B— Recurring  General  Provisions 

Sec  3121.  Reprogramming. 

Sec  3122.  Limits  on  general  plant  projects. 

Sec.  3123.  Limits  on  construction  projects. 

Sec.  3124.  Fund  transfer  authority. 

Sec.  3125.  Authority  for  construction 
design. 

Sec.  3126.  Authority  for  emergency  con- 
struction design. 

Sec.  3127.  Funds  available  for  all  national 
security  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

Sec.  3128.  Availability  of  funds. 

Part  C— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  3131.  Major  Department  of  Energy  na- 
tional security  programs. 

Sec.  3132.  Five-year  budget  plan  require- 
ment 

Sec.  3133.  Amendment  to  Atomic  Communi- 
ty Act  of  1955. 

Sec.  3134.  Prohibition  and  report  on  bo- 
nuses to  contractors  operating 
defense  nuclear  facilities. 

Sec.  3135.  Preference  for  Rocky  Flats  work- 
ers. 

Sec.  3136.  Authorization  and  funding  for 
Rocky  Flats  agreement 

TITLE  XXXII— DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  FA- 
CILITIES SAFETY  BOARD  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Sec.    3201.  AuthorizatioTU 

TITLE  XXXIII-NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
STOCKPILE 
Sec.  3301.  Strategic   and   critical   materials 
development      research,      and 
conservation. 
Sec.  3302.  Development  of  domestic  sources. 
Sec.  3303.  National  Defense  StockpiU  Man- 
ager. 
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Sec.  3304.  Authority  to  dispone  of  matenaU 
in    the    stockpile  for   interna 
tional  consumption. 
Sec  330S.  Information  included  m   reports 

to  Congress. 
Sec  3306.  Changes     in     stockpile     require 

ments. 
Sec  3307.  Authorized  disposals. 
Sec.  3308.  Authorization  of  acQuisttxons. 

TITLE  XXXIV-CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Sec.  3401.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

DIVISION  A— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

AVTBORIZATIONS 

TITLE  l—FROCVREMENT 

Part  A— Funding  Authortzations 

SEC  l$l.  AKMY. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement 
for  the  Army  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft,  tZ.910,244.000. 

121  For  missiles.  (2.661.600,000. 

13)  For  loeapoTU  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, 1 2.723.2 19.000. 

(4)  For  ammunition,  tl.  704.800.000. 

(5)  For  other  procurement.  t4.10S.661.000. 
S£C.  1*1.  NA  vr  ASD  HAIUNfl COItPS. 

la)  AiRCRATT.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  aircra/t  for  the  Navy  in  the  amount  of 
$8,665,802,000. 

lb)  WeaJ'ONS.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  procurement  of  vieapons  Hncluding  mis- 
siles and  torpedoes)  for  the  Navy  m  the 
amount  of  tS. 570.500.000.  Amounts  author- 
ized under  the  preceding  sentence  are  avail- 
able as  follows: 

ID  For  ballistic  missile  programs. 
tl.818.165,000. 

12)  For  other  missile  programs, 
$2,783,337,000. 

13)  For  torpedo  programs.  $697,996,000  as 
follows: 

For       the       MK-48       torpedo       program, 
$331,942,000. 
For  the  SEA  lance  program,  $1,799,000 
For      the      MK-50      torpedo      program. 
$269,130,000. 
For  the  ASW  target  program,  $12,983,000 
For  the  ASROC  program,  $9,282,000 
For  the  modification  of  torpedoes  and  re- 
lated equipment,  $9,653,000. 

For  the  torpedo  support  equipment  pro- 
gram. $39,002,000. 

For  the  antisutymarine  warfare  range  sup- 
port program,  $24,205,000. 

14)  For  other  weapons,  $184,361,000.  of 
which— 

lA)  $74,990,000  U  for  the  MK-15  close-in 
weapon  systeTtu  and 

IB)  $63,771,000  is  for  the  close-in  weapon 
system  modification  program. 

151  For  spares  and  repair  parts. 
$94,441,000. 

The  sum  of  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  torpedo  programs,  other  weap- 
ons, and  spares  and  spare  parts  is  reduced 
by  $7,800,000. 

Ic)  Shifbuildino  and  Conversion.— Funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  shipbuilding  and  conver- 
sion for  the  Navy  in  the  amount  of 
$9,925,306,000.  Amounts  authorized  under 
the  preceding  sentence  are  available  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  Trident  submarine  program, 
$1,277,800,000. 

For  the  SSN-688  nuclear  attack  submarine 
program,  $806,300,000. 

For  the  SSN-21  nuclear  attack  submarine 
program,  $816,800,000. 

For  the  aircraft  carrier  service  life  exten- 
sion program  ISLEP).  $651,200,000. 


For  the  'EnUrpnse  refueling/moderniza- 
tion program,  $129,100,000. 

For  the  DDG-51  guided  missile  destroyer 
program  $3. 600. 700. 000. 

For  the  LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ship 
program,  $35,000,000. 

For  the  LSD-41  cargo  variant  program, 
$229,300,000. 

For  the  MCM  mine  countermeasures  pro- 
gram $341,500,000. 

For  the  MHC  coastal  minehunter  program, 
$282,000,000. 

For  the  AO  ijumbo)  conversion  program, 
$35,700,000. 

For  the  TAGOS  ocean  surveillance  ship 
program  $155,800,000. 

For  the  AOE  fast  combat  support  ship  pro- 
gram $356,400,000. 

For  the  oceanographic  research  ship  pro- 
gram. $27i.  100,000. 

For  the  moored  training  ship  program. 
$220,000,000 

For  service  craft  and  landing  crajt 
$56,400,000 

For  the  landing  craft,  air  cushion  ILCAC) 
program,  $219,300,000 

For  the  Fast  Seallft  ship  program. 
$20,000,000 

For  ship  production  engineering. 
$63,906,000. 

For  outfitting  and  post  delivery. 
$340,000,000. 

For  ship  special  support  equipment. 
$10,000,000. 

Id)  Other  Procurement.  Navy.— Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Navy  m  the  amount  of  $5,840,000,000. 
Amounts  authorized  under  the  preceding 
sentence  are  available  as  follows: 

111  For  the  ship  support  equipment  pro- 
gram $1,721,713,000. 

121  For  the  communications  and  electron- 
ics equipment  program,  $1,647,194,000. 

13)  For  aviation  support  equipment, 
$536,398,000. 

141  For  the  ordnance  support  equipment 
program,  $757,446,000. 

15)  For  civil  engineering  support  equip- 
ment $97,092,000. 

16)  For  supply  support  equipment 
$156,081,000. 

171  For  personnel  and  command  support 
equipment  $409,471,000. 

18)  For  spares  and  repair  parts. 
$529,905,000. 

The  sum  of  amounts  authorized  to  l>e  appro- 
priated for  ship  support  equipment  commu- 
nications and  electronics  equipment  ord- 
nance support  equipment  and  spares  and 
repair  parts  is  reduced  try  $15,300,000. 

le)  Marine  Corps.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  procurement  for  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  amount  of  $1,202,700,000. 

sec.  1*1  A  IK  FVRCE. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  6c  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Air  Force 
as  follows: 

ID  For  aircraft  $15,979,100,000. 

12)  For  missiles,  $7,363,100,000. 

13)  For  other  procurement  $8,605,200,000. 
SEC  l»4.  DEFENSE  ACSyClES. 

Funds  are  herein  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement 
for  the  Defense  Agencies  in  the  amount  of 
$1,321,200,000. 
SEC  /«.  reserve  COMPONEyrS. 

Funds  are  heretry  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement 
of  equipment  for  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  follows: 

ID  For  the  Army  National  Guard, 
$404,000,000 


12)  For  the  Army  Reserve,  $75,000,000. 

13)  For  the  Air  National  Guard, 
$142,500,000. 

14)  For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $285,500,000. 

15)  For  the  Naval  Reserve,  $240,700,000. 

16)  For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
$80,000,000. 

SEC  lot.  DEEE.\SE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  6c  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement 
for  the  Defense  Inspector  General  in  the 
amount  of  $1,051,000. 

SEC  l»7.  CHEMICAL  DEMILITARIZATION  PROGRAM. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  lethal  chemical  loeapons  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1412  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act  1986  IPublic 
Law  99-145:  99  Stat  747).  in  the  amount  of 
$311,400,000. 

SEC  ItH.  Ml  LTIYEAR  ALTHORIZATIOSS. 

la)  Authorized  Multiyear  Procure- 
ments—The  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may  use  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  to  enter  into 
multiyear  procurement  contracts  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2306lh)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  for  the  following  programs: 

ID  Army— For  the  Department  of  the 
Army: 

I  A)  The  M-1  Abrams  tank  program. 

IB)  The  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  program. 

IC)  The  MH-47  helicopUr  program. 

ID)  The  Palletized  Loading  System  pro- 
gram. 

12)  Navy— For  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
the  DDG-51  destroyer  program. 

13)  Air  Force.— For  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force: 

I  A)  The  KC-13S  tanker  aircraft  program. 

IB)  The  Combined  Effects  Munitions 
ICEM)  program. 

IC)  The  MH-60G  helicopter  program. 

lb)  Required  Multiyear  Procurement.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  using  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  Army,  shall  enter 
into  a  multiyear  procurement  contract  for 
the  AH-64  Apache  helicopUr  program. 

Ic)  Denial  of  Certain  Multiyear  Procure- 
ments.—The  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may  not  use  funds  op- 
propriaUd  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  enter  into 
a  multiyear  procurement  contract  for  any  of 
the  following  programs: 

ID  The  E-2C  aircraft  program. 

12)  The  FA- 18  aircraft  program. 

13)  The  Maverick  AGM6SD  mUsiU  pro- 
gram. 

SEC  in.  EXTENSION  OF  AlTHORm  PROVIDED  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  NATO  AIRBORNE 
WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
I  AW  ACS)  PROGRAM. 

Effective  on  October  1.  1989,  section 
1031a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  1982  (Public  Law  97-86;  95  Stat 
1100).  is  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989"  both  places  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1990";  and 

12)  by  inserting  after  "December  6,  1978," 
the  following:  "the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing for  Operations  and  Support  of  the 
NATO  Airborne  Early  Warning  and  Control 
Force,  signed  6»  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  NATO,  and  other  foUow-on  support 
agreemenU  for  the  NATO  E-3A  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  com.- 
mander  of  the  NATO  E-3A  Force, ". 


SEC  lit.  REPEAL  OP  CEHTAIN  PRIOR  MILESTONE 
AVTBOUXATIONS. 

Section  106  of  Public  Law  100-ltO  (101 
Stat  1034 J  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (a)(2).  (b)(2).  (c)(2),  and  (d)(2). 
Part  B—Strattoic  Bomber  Programs 

SBC  in.  UMITATION  ON  PHODVCTION  OP  B-2  AD- 
VANCED TSCHNOLOCr  BOMBER  AlK. 
CRAFT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Required  iNroRsunoM.—Fund*  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  J  990  may  not  be  otaU/ated  or  ex- 
pended for  procurement  (including  advance 
procurement)  for  production  aircraft  under 
the  B-2  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  air- 
craft program  until  the  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  and  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c)  have  been  submitted 
to  the  congressional  defense  committees. 

(b)  CERTincATioN.—The  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  certification 
in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
congressional  defense  committees  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ID  That  the  performance  milestones  (in- 
cluding initial  flight  testing)  for  the  B-2  air- 
craft for  fiscal  year  1990  (as  contained  in 
the  B-2  full  performance  matrix  program  es- 
tablished under  section  121  of  Public  Law 
100-180  and  section  232  of  Public  Law  100- 
456)  have  been  met  and  that  any  proposed 
waiver  or  modification  to  the  B-2  perform- 
ance matrix  will  be  provided  in  writing  in 
advance  to  the  congressional  defense  com- 
mittees. 

12)  That  the  cost  reduction  initiatives  es- 
tablished for  the  B-2  program  will  be 
achieved  (such  certification  to  be  submitted 
togeOier  with  details  of  the  savings  to  be  re- 
alized). 

13)  That  the  quality  assurance  practices 
and  fiscal  management  controls  of  the 
prime  contractor  and  major  subcontractors 
associated  with  the  B-2  program  meet  or 
exceed  accepted  United  States  Government 
standards. 

Ic)  Report  on  Cost,  Schedule,  and  Capa- 
bility.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
sutrmit  to  the  congressional  defense  com.mit- 
tees  a  report  providing  the  following: 

11)  An  unclassified  integrated  B-2  pro- 
gram schedule  that  includes— 

(A)  the  total  cost  of  the  B-2  program  by 
fiscal  year,  including  costs  by  fiscal  year  for 
research  and  development  procurement  (in- 
cluding spares  and  inodifications),  military 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  personnel,  with  all  such  costs  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  6otA  6ase  year  and  then  year  dol- 
lars; 

IB)  t}ie  annual  buy  rate  for  the  B-2  air- 
craft and 

ICI  the  flight  test  schedule  and  milestones 
for  the  B-2  program. 

12)  A  detailed  mission  statement  and  re- 
quirements for  Die  B-2  aircraft  including 
Oie  current  and  projected  capability  of  the 
aircraft  to  conduct  strategic  relocatable 
target  missions  and  conventional  warfare 
operations. 

(3)  A  detailed  assessment  of  performance 
of  ttie  B-2  aircraft  together  tnth  a  compari- 
son of  that  performance  uHth  existing  strate- 
gic penetrating  bombers. 

14)  A  detailed  assessment  of  the  technical 
risks  associated  with  the  B-2  program,  par- 
ticularly Oiote  associated  with  the  avionics 
systems  and  components  of  the  aircraft 

(d)     CONQRESSIONAL     DETEMSE     COIOHTTEES 

Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "congressional  defense  committees" 
means  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Uie  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  OTid  House  of  Representatives. 


SEC.   IIZ.  INDEPENDENT  ASSESSMENT  OF  B-Z  AIR- 
CRAFT PROGRAM. 

(a)  Independent  Assessment.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  provide  for  an  inde- 
pendent assessment  of  the  technological  ca- 
pabilities and  performance  of  the  B-2  air- 
craft The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  panel  of 
experts  and  shall  use  the  resources  of  feder- 
ally funded  research  and  development  cen- 
ters (FFRDCs)  to  conduct  the  assessment 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  panel  such 
resources  as  are  necessary,  including  techni- 
cal assistance  by  private  contractors,  to 
assist  the  panel  in  conducting  the  assess- 
ment Individuals  appointed  to  the  panel 
shall  be  independent  of  the  Air  Force  and 
shall  have  no  arrangements  with  the  Air 
Force  that  would  constitute  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest 

(b)  Report— The  panel  shall  report  its 
findings  to  Congress  in  a  classified  report 
no  later  than  September  1.  1990.  The  report 
shall  include  the  findings  of  the  panel  con- 
cerning the  following: 

(1)  The  capability  of  air  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  defeat  the  B-2  aircraft 
during  its  service  life,  talcing  into  consider- 
ation in  particular— 

(A)  the  low  radar  signature  and  anticipat- 
ed performance  of  that  aircraft 

(B)  technological  capabilities  of  ttie  Soviet 
Union; 

(C)  developments  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
alternatives  to  defeat  Die  B-2  aircraft  and 

(D)  the  estimated  cost  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  defeat  the  B-2  aircraft 

(2)  The  rationale  for  building  the  B-2  air- 
craft as  a  manned  penetrating  bomber, 
talcing  into  consideration  in  paHicular— 

(A)  the  missions  of  that  aircraft 

(B)  the  abilities  of  that  aircraft  to  com- 
plete those  missions;  and 

(C)  the  ability  of  that  aircraft  to  search, 
identify,  and  destroy  mobile  strategic  tar- 
gets. 

(3)  The  opportunity  costs  associated  with 
the  B-2  program  as  compared  to  other  avail- 
able or  emerging  technologies  and  oper- 
ational concepts  that  could  perform  the  B-2 
missions  at  lesser  costs. 

(4)  The  planned  service  life  of  the  B-2  air- 
craft and  its  growth  potential  for  extended 
service  life  through  the  incorporation  of  pre- 
planned product  improvements  IP3I)  and 
other  modifications. 

(5)  The  requirements  for  any  follow-on  air- 
craft or  system  that  incorporates  both  low 
observable  technology  and  high  speed  ma- 
neuverability. 

16)  An  assessment  of  the  capability  of  tfie 
United  States  to  defeat  identify,  and  de- 
stroy low  observable  vehicles,  including 
manned  aircraft  and  unmanned  systems. 

(c)  Funding  Limitation.— If  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  are  not  met  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990,  no  funds  may  6c  obligated  for 
the  B-2  aircraft  program  after  that  date 
until  the  requirements  of  this  section  have 
been  met 
SEC.  Hi.  umitations  on  b-ib  electronic  coi.\. 

TERMEASL'RES  RECOVERY  PROGRAM. 

(a)  General  LiMrrATioN.-The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may  proceed  tcith  Uie  recovery 
program  for  the  B-IB  aircraft  electronic 
countermeasures  lECM)  system  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

(b)  Source  of  FuNoiNa.-The  Secretary 
may  provide  funds  for  the  recovery  program 
only  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  use  expired  or 
lapsed  funds  (as  defined  in  subsection  If)i2)) 
for  the  recovery  program,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  funds  are  available  from 
the  B-IB  program  account  Such  funds  may 


be  used  only  for  the  ALQ-161A  CORE  com- 
ponent of  the  recovery  program. 

(2)  Other  funds  necessary  for  the  recovery 
program  may  be  derived  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  Air  Force 
strategic  Immber  programs  pursuant  to  au- 
ttiorizations  of  appropriations  in  titles  I,  II, 
and  III  of  this  Act  Such  funds  may  be  used 
for  the  ALQ-161A  CORE  component  and  the 
Radar  Warning  Receiver  program  compo- 
nent of  the  recovery  program.  Funds  may  be 
used  for  the  recovery  program  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  only  after  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  submits  to  the  congressional 
defense  committees  a  report  containing  a 
description  of  the  funds  to  be  used,  includ- 
ing the  amount  arid  the  source  of  the  funds. 
No  funds  other  than  those  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  may  be  used  for  the  recov- 
ery program. 

Ic)  Certification  by  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.— Funds  may  be  obligated  for  the  re- 
covery program  only  after  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  submits  to  the  congressional 
defense  committees  a  report  on  the  recovery 
program  that  includes  a  certification— 

11)  that  as  a  result  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  recovery  program  components  into  the 
B-IB  aircraft  the  B-IB  aircraft  unll  be  able 
to  perform  the  expected  mission  for  that  air- 
craft under  the  Single  Integrated  Operating 
Plan  to  penetrate  the  air  space  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  strategic  bomber,  as  defined  in 
section  243  of  Public  Law  100-180  1101  Stat 
1063);  and 

12)  that  the  recovery  program  can  be  ac- 
complished lin  terms  of  performance,  cost 
and  schedule)  in  accordance  urith  the  plan 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  en- 
titled "Department  of  Defense  Congressional 
Report  B-IB  Program  Plan",  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  231(b)  of  Public  Law 
100-456  (102  Stat  1943). 

(d)  Semiannual  Status  RxpoRTS.—The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  shall  submit  to  the 
congressional  defense  committees  a  status 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  recovery  pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth 
quarter  of  each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report 
shall  be  sutrmitted  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  quarter.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  May  1,  1990. 

(e)  Access  by  GAO.—ID  The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  shall  ensure  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  full,  direct  and 
timely  access  to  the  documentation  relating 
to  the  recovery  program. 

12)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  actively  monitor  the  recovery 
program  and  shall  provide  periodic  reports 
to  the  congressional  defense  committees  on 
Die  status  and  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

If)  Report  on  Funds  in  Treasury  M  Ac- 
COUNT.— The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
submit  to  the  congressional  defense  commit- 
tees a  report  on  Uie  status  of  the  availability 
of  expired  or  lapsed  funds  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury Account  knoton  as  the  "M  Account".  The 
report  shall  include  an  accounting  of  all  B- 
IB  aircraft  program  funds  that  have  been 
transferred  to  that  account  and  the  amount 
of  those  funds  that  have  been  withdrawn  or 
obligated  from  that  account  The  report 
shall  be  submitted  in  conjunction  with  the 
report  under  subsection  Ib)l2). 

Ig)  DEFiNmoNS.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

11)  The  term  "congressional  defense  com- 
mittees" means  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
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tiona  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
ativea. 

(21  The  term  "expired  or  lapsed  funds" 
means  funds  previously  appropriated  to  the 
Air  Force  the  availability  of  which  for  obli- 
gation has  expired  or  lapsed 

Part  C—Othkr  Proqram  Limitations 

SSC  III.  PKOGRAM  UmnATIOSS. 

la)  MC-130H  (Combat  Talon).— ID  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  not 
t>e  obligated  or  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  MC-130H  Combat  Talon  aircraft 
until  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  determines  land  certifies  under 
pamgraph  12))  that  the  results  of  the  devel- 
opmental Qualification  test  and  evaluation 
and  of  the  qualification  operational  test 
and  evaluation  flight  test  conducted  be- 
tween October  1988  and  April  1990  demon- 
strate that  that  aircraft  (including  the  art 
onics  components  of  the  aircraft)  meets  all 
contract  reiruirements  and  performance 
specifications. 

12)  A  certification  under  paragraph  iV 
shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  congres- 
sional defense  committees. 

lb)  AC-130U  GuNSHlP.—No  funds  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  procurement  of 
AC-130U  Gunship  aircraft  until  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  certifies  in  writing  to 
the  congressional  defense  committees  that 
the  cost  of  any  modification,  correction  of 
deficiencies,  or  retrofit  that  is  required  to 
address  arid  to  meet  established  contract 
specifications  and  performance  require 
ments  for  AC-130V  Gunship  aircraft  pro- 
cured using  funds  appropriated  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988  or 
fiscal  year  1989  urill  6e  borne  by  the  prime 
contractor  or  an  apprxypriate  subcontractor. 

(c)  AMRAAM  Missile.— (1)  No  funds  may 
t>e  obligated  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  undertake  full-rate  production 
of  the  Advanced  Medium-Range  Air-to-Air 
lAMRAAM)  missile  until  the  Director  of 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  ipursuant 
to  section  138  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code)  certifies  ill  that  all  required  testing  of 
that  missile  has  been  conducted,  and  i2i 
that  the  results  of  that  testing  demonstrate 
lA)  that  the  AMRAAM  missile  has  met  all  es 
tablished  performance  requirements,  and 
IB)  that  stable  missile  production  design 
and  configuration  lincluding  its  software) 
have  been  established. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  full-rale 
production  of  the  AMRAAM  missile  is  pro- 
duction of  that  missile  at  an  annual  produc- 
tion rate  of  900  or  more  production-config- 
ured missiles. 

Id)  OvxR-THE- Horizon  Backscatter  Radar 
IOTHB).—ll)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  Over- the- Horizon  Backscatter  Radar 
system  lother  than  to  initiate  site  prepara- 
tion activities  for  the  Alaskan  sector)  until 
the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation of  the  Department  of  Defense  deter- 
mines, and  certifies  to  the  congressional  de- 
fense committees,  that  the  results  of  the  inte- 
grated initial  operational  and  evaluation 
test  conducted  with  the  three  east  coast 
region  sectors  demonstrate  that  such  system 
meets  all  contract  reguirements  and  per- 
formance specifications,  including  specifi- 
cation* relating  to  small  target  detection  ca- 
pability. 

12)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  lin  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  elements  of  the  intelli 
gence  community)  shall  sutrmit  to  the  con- 
gressional defense  committees  a  report  on 
the  effect  of  the  radar  system  descrH>ed  in 
paragraph  111  on  the  boimber  threat  to  the 


continental  territory  of  the  United  States 
under  a  Strategic  Anns  Reduction  Treaty 
(START)  regime. 

13)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  congressional  defense  committees,  in 
conjunction  with  the  submission  of  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991.  a 
report— 

I  A)  stating  the  capability  of  the  radar 
system  described  m  paragraph  (H  to  detect 
next  generation  aircraft  and  missiles:  and 

IB)  describing  the  feasibility  and  cost  of 
modifying  the  existing  system  to  improve  its 
capabilities. 

le)  Milstar  Satellite /Terminal  Pro- 
gram—Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
any  component  of  the  Milstar  system  until 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to  the  con- 
gressional defense  committees— 

ID  a  Selected  Acquisition  Report  on  the 
total  Milstar  program: 

(2>  a  comprehensive  master  plan  on  the 
program  requirements,  acquisition  strategy, 
and  program  execution,  schedule,  manage- 
ment and  architecture:  and 

13'  a  feasibility  analysis  of  establishing  a 
cost  sharing  plan  among  all  potential  users 
of  the  system. 

If  I  Standard  Missile  II  Program.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Nai^y  shall  carry  out  the 
fiscal  year  1990  acquisition  for  the  Standard 
Missile  11  so  as  to  preserve  the  existing  dual- 
source  production  base  for  that  missile. 

ig)  Congressional  Defense  Committees 
Defined.  -For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "congressional  defense  committees" 
means  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

aUC  I  a.  ¥-/  TAMi  PR(HiRAM 

(a)  Lay-Away  of  Detroit  Army  Tank 
Plant— None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1990  may  be  obligat- 
ed to  t>egin  the  lay-away  of  the  Detroit  Army 
Tank  Plant 

lb)  Block  II  Modification  Program.- 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  Army  for  fiscal 
year  1990  may  not  be  obligated  for  long-lead 
ttemj  and  nonrecurring  costs  for  the  Block 
II  modification  program  for  the  M-1  tank 
until- 

ID  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves  the 
program:  and 

121  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  submits  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  with  respect  to  the  program  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  ic). 

ic)  Report  on  Block  II  Prooram.—A 
report  under  subsection  Ib)i2)  shall— 

ID  Identify  the  total  funding  requirements 
for  the  Block  II  program; 

12)  assess  the  proposed  modifications 
under  the  program  in  terms  of  the  results  of 
the  live-fire  testing: 

13)  descrH>e  operational  implications  of 
the  weight  increase  for  the  M-1  tank  under 
the  proposed  modifications;  and 

14)  identify  decisions  in  the  program  that 
have  an  effect  on  the  next  generation  tank. 

SEl    II J.  *R.Wr  KECOVEKr  VEHICLE 

la)  TESTiNG.-The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  complete  the  technical  and  operational 
testing  of  the  Improved  Recovery  Vehicle. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  study  all  potential 
modifications  to  the  existing  chassis  for  the 
M-88  vehicle  to  perform  the  mission  for  the 
Improved  Recovery  Vehicle. 

lb)  CoNomoNs  on  Production  Decision  — 
The  Secretary  may  not  rnake  a  decision  to 
enter  into  production  during  fiscal  year 
1991  concerning  a  Recovery  Vehicle  until 
each  of  the  following  occurs: 


ID  Operational  testing  of  such  vehicle  is 
completed. 

12)  An  independent  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  agency  certifies  that  such  vehi- 
cle meets  performance  requirements. 

13)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  completes  a 
cost-effectiveness  analysis  that  supports  the 
proposed  production  decision, 

SEC  in.  chemical  mvnitioss  El  rope  as  retro- 
grade PROGRAM. 

la)  LlMFTATIONS  ON  RETROGRADE  PRO- 
GRAM.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  ob- 
ligate any  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  or  a  prior  year  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  chemical  munitions  European 
retrograde  program  involving  the  withdraw- 
al from  Europe  of  chemical  munitions  until 
each  of  the  following  occurs: 

ID  The  Secretary  submits  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  certification— 

I  A)  that  an  adequate  United  States  trinary 
chemical  munitions  stockpile  will  exist 
ttefore  any  withdrawal  of  the  existing  stock- 
pile from  its  present  location  in  Europe  is 
carried  out:  and 

IB)  that  the  plan  for  such  retrograde  pro- 
gram is  based  on— 

H)  minimum  technical  risk: 

(ii)  minimum  operational  risk:  and 

Hii)  maximum  safety  to  the  public. 

12)  The  Secretary  submits  to  those  commit- 
tees a  revised  concept  plan  for  such  retro- 
grade program  that  includes  a  description 
of- 

lA)  the  full  budgetary  effect  of  the  retro- 
grade program:  and 

IB)  the  potential  effect  of  the  retrograde 
program  on  the  chemical  demilitarization 
program. 

lb)  Limitation  on  Transfer  of  Funds.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  transfer  any 
funds  from  the  chemical  demilitarization 
emergency  response  program  for  the  retro- 
grade program  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  Hi.  CHEMICAL  DEMILITARIZATION  CRYOFRAC- 
n  RE  PROGRAM. 

la)  Program.— The  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
the  extent  funds  are  available  for  the  pur- 
pose, shall  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble with  the  project  to  develop  an  operation- 
al cryofracture  facility  at  the  Tooele  Army 
Depot  Utah 

lb)  Use  of  Fiscal  Year  1989  Funds.— Of  the 
amount  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  chemical  demilitari- 
zation program,  1 16. 300.000  shall  be  obligat- 
ed immediately  for  continued  research  and 
development  testing  of  the  cryofracture  pro- 
gram. 

SEC.  IH.  «  VD/.VC  FOR  t-2l  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  pTx>cure- 
ment  of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year 
1990- 

U)  the  amount  of  $157,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  V-22  aircraft  programs 
and 

12)  the  amount  of  $254,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  CH-S3E  aircraft 

Any  CH-S3E  aircraft  procured  with  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990  shall  t)e 
available  only  for  the  heavy-lift  mission  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

SEC  127  PROCUREMENT  OF  P-I4D  AIRCRAFT. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  the  amount  of  $1,001,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  F-14D  aircraft,  of  which— 

ID  $857,000,000  Shall  be  available  only  for 
procurement  of  12  new  production  F-14D 
aircraft; 


UM  I 


(2)  $89,000,000  shaU  be  available  oiUy  for 
advanced  procurement  for  12  new  produc- 
tion F-14D  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1991;  and 

(3)  $55,000,000  shaU  be  avaiialOe  only  for 
advanced  procurement  of  12  remanufac- 
tured  F-14D  aircrtift  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Part  D—Wkapoms  AatvismoN  Procedures 

SEC  m.  WEAPONS  ACQVlSmOff  RISK  ASSESSMENT. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMKMT  OF  PoucY.—TTie  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  establish  a  policy  for 
determining  the  amount  of  concurrency  in  a 
major  weapons  acquisition  system  and  for 
assessing  the  degree  of  risk  associated  with 
the  use  of  a  concurrent  acguisition  straten. 
That  policy  shall  include  policies  for  report- 
ing those  determinations  to  Congress. 

(b)  Mattzrs  To  Be  Included  in  Risk  As- 
SBSSMKNTS.—The  asscssfnent  of  the  risk  of  a 
concurrent  acquisition  strategy  for  a  cov- 
ered program  shall  include  (at  a  minimum) 
consideration  of  the  following  with  respect 
to  that  program: 

ID  The  degree  of  confidence  in  the  enemy 
threat  assessment  for  establishing  the  sys- 
tem's requirements. 
(2)  The  type  of  contract  involved 
(3J   The  degree  of  stattUity  in  program 
funding. 

14)  The  level  of  maturity  of  technology  in- 
volved 

15)  The  availability  of  adequate  test  assets, 
including  facilities. 

16)  The  feasibility  of  the  transition  from 
development  to  productioTL 

(c)  Information  To  Be  Included  in 
SARs.— Information  on  the  degree  of  concur- 
rency and  the  required  risk  assessments  for 
programs  subject  to  the  Selected  Acquisition 
Report  reporting  system  shall  be  included  in 
quarterly  SAR  reports  for  reports  submitted 
for  fiscal-year  quarters  beginning  no  later 
than  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1991. 

(d)  DEFiNmoNS.-For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

ID  The  term  "concurrency"  means  the 
degree  of  overlap  between  the  development 
and  production  processes  of  a  weapon 
system  and  is  measured  as  the  percentage  of 
initial  production  of  the  total  program  that 
occurs  before  either  developmental  or  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation  is  completed 

(2)  The  term  "major  defense  ac<iuisition 
program"  means  a  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram that  is  a  major  defense  acquisition 
program  within  the  meaning  of  section  2430 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  term  "congressional  defense  com.- 
mittees"  means  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives 

le)  Implementation.— In  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  policy  reiiuired 
by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  congressional  defense  committees  a 
report  on  the  policy,  the  criteria,  and  meth- 
odology that  are  used  to  prepare  the  re- 
quired risk  assessments.  The  report  shall  be 
submitted  no  later  than  September  30,  1990. 

SBC.  ISt  LOW-RATE  INITIAL  PRODVCTION. 

la)  Determination  of  QuANrmES  To  Be 
Procured.— The  determination  of  what 
quantity  of  a  major  toeapon  system  should 
be  procured  for  low-rate  initial  production 
shall  be  made  at  the  Milestone  II  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Board  or,  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
major  system,  at  the  Milestone  II  eouivalent 
of  the  military  department  concerned  The 
Milestone  II  decision  shall  also  include  any 
determination  of  quantities  to  be  procured 
for  preproduction  verification  articles.  Any 
deviation  from  those  quantities,  as  estab- 
lished tn  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board  (or 
the  service  equivalent),  may  only  be  made 


with  the  approvtU  of  a  subsequent  Defense 
Acguisition  Board  (or  service  equivalent). 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  include  in  the 
next  Selected  Acquisition  Report  on  the  pro- 
gram concerned  a  description  of  the  ap- 
proved quantities  established  under  this 
subsection. 

(bJ  Low-Rate  Initial  Production  De- 
riNED.— Low-rate  initial  production  with  re- 
spect to  a  major  weapon  system  is  produc- 
tion under  such  system  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient (1)  to  provide  production-configured 
or  representative  articles  adequate  to  con- 
duct operational  tests  pursuant  to  section 
138  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  (2)  to 
establish  a  production  base  for  the  system. 
The  quantity  of  items  required  for  oper- 
ational testing  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  non-major  acquisition  program,  by 
the  test  agency  of  the  military  department 
concerned 

(c)  Waiver  AuTHORrry.-ln  determining 
the  appropriate  low-rate  initial  production 
(luantity  for  a  major  loeapons  system,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  sul>sections  (a)  and  (b)  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  waiver  necessary  for 
industrial-base  considerations.  If  such  a 
waiver  is  granted  at  Milestone  II,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  pro- 
viding— 

(1)  an  explanation  of  those  industrial  tmse 
considerations; 

(2)  a  test  master  plan;  and 

(3)  on  approved  acquisition  strategy. 

(dJ  Annual  Report.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  congressional  defense  commit- 
tees an  annual  report  on  program  execution 
according  to  the  test  matter  plan. 

SEC  lU.  UVE-FIRE  TESTING  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Testing  Report  To  Be  Submitted 
Before  Production.— Subsection  (a)(1)  of 
section  2366  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  id)  tenth  respect  to  that 
testing  has  been  submitted  in  accordance 
with  that  subsection"  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  each  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
IB). 

(b)  Availability  of  Procurement  Funds 
FOR  Live-Fire  Testing  Programs.— Subsec- 
tion (b)(3)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may,  in  the  case  of  any  such 
testing,  provide  funds  for  the  conduct  of 
such  testing  (and  for  evaluation  of  such  test- 
ing) from  funds  available  for  procurement 
of  the  system  t>eing  tested  The  amount  pro- 
vided for  such  testing  and  evaluation  of  any 
such  system  for  a  fiscal  year  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  may  not  exceed  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  the  program  acquisition  cost  of 
that  system  as  shown  in  the  most  recent  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Report  for  that  system. ". 

(c)  Content  of  Testing  Report.— Subsec- 
tion (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Each  such 
report  shall  describe  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vivability or  lethality  testing  and  shall  give 
the  Secretary's  overall  assessment  of  the  test- 
ing. ". 

SBC.  It4.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  ON  PLACING  GREATER 
EMPHASIS  ON  RBMANVFACTVRE  OF  EX- 
ISTING MILITARY  EQUIPMENT. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  place  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  remanufacture  of  existing 
military  equipment  as  an  interim  measure 
to  maintain  readiness  in  light  of  budget 
corutraints,  production  delays,  and  cost 
overruns  of  new  equipment,  in  particular 
with  regard  to  increasing  the  life  of  the  ex- 


isting fleet  of  medium  tactical  vehicles  of 
the  Army. 

SBC.  Its.  REVISION  OF  UMITATION  ON  TRANSFER  OF 
CERTAIN  TECHNICAL  DATA  PACKAGES 
TO  FOREIGN  COUNTKIES. 

(a)  Countries  to  Which  Transfers  May  Be 
Made.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  4542  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "a 
friendly  foreign  country"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  member  nation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  a  country 
designated  as  a  major  non-NATO  ally"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B),  by  inserting  ", 
except  as  proxnded  in  subsection  (e)"  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end;  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "or  (d)" 
after  "subsection  Ic)". 

(b)  Cooperative  Project  Agreements.- 
Such  section  is  further  amended— 

ID  by  redesignating  subsections  Id),  le), 
and  (f)  as  subsections  (f),  Ig),  and  (h),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"Id)  Cooperative  Project  Agreements.- 
An  agreement  under  this  subsection  is  a  co- 
operative project  agreement  under  section 
27  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2767)  which  includes  provisions  that— 

"(1)  for  development  phases  describe  the 
technical  data  to  be  transferred  and  for  the 
production  phase  prescribe  the  content  of 
the  technical  data  package  or  assistance  to 
be  transferred  to  the  foreign  country  partici- 
pating in  the  agreement; 

"12)  require  that  at  least  the  United  States 
production  of  the  defense  item  to  which  the 
technical  data  package  or  assistance  relates 
be  carried  out  by  the  arsenal  concerned'  and 

"(3)  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
monitor  compliance  with  the  agreement 

"(e)  Licensing  Fees  and  Royalties.— The 
limitation  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B)  shall  not 
apply  if  the  technology  (or  production  tech- 
nique) transferred  is  subject  to  nonexclusive 
license  and  payment  of  any  negotiated  li- 
censing fee  or  royalty  that  reflects  the  cost  of 
development,  implementation,  and  prove- 
out  of  the  technology  or  production  tech- 
nique. Any  negotiated  license  fee  or  royalty 
shall  be  placed  in  the  operating  fund  of  the 
arsenal  concerned  for  the  purpose  of  capital 
investment  and  technology  development  at 
that  arsenal,  ". 

Ic)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
If)  of  such  section  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section lb)(D)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  a 
cooperative  project"  in  paragraph  (1)  after 
"cooperative  research  and  development  pro- 
gram". 

SEC.  lit.  repeal  of  procurement  requirement 

AND  UMITATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
HEAVY  EXPANDED  MOBILITY  TACTI- 
CAL TRUCK. 

Section  129  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat  1045)  is 
repealed 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST, 
AND  EVALUATION 

Part  A— Authorizations  and  Funding  for 
Specific  Programs 

SBC.  i»l.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  l$tS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  research  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army,  $5,858,500,000,  of  which 
$851,290,000  is  authorized  only  for  basic  re- 
search and  exploratory  development 
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(2)  For  the  Navy,  tl0.3t3.999.000.  of  which 
$894,464,000  is  authorized  only  for  basic  re- 
search and  exploratory  development 

13)  For  the  Air  Force,  tl4.S87.330.000.  of 
which  t8S4.801.000  u  authorized  only  for 
f>asic  research  and  exploratory  development 

14)  For  the  Defense  Agencies. 
t8.842.S6S,000.  of  which— 

(A)  t309.SS0.000.  is  authorized  for  the  ac 
tivities  of  the  Deputy  Director.  Defense  Re 
search  and  EngineeHng  (Test  and  Evalua- 
tion): .      _, 

tB)  tlZ4.S00.000.  is  authorized  for  the  Di- 
rector of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

and 

(C)  t748.309.000.  is  authorized  for  the  D\ 
rector.  Defense  Research  Advanced  Projects 
Agency  only  for  tyasic  research  and  explora 
tory  development 

SBC.  Mt  AlTHORIZATIOm  mR  BASIC  KESKAKCH 
A.SD  EXPLURATORY  DSVEWP^IEST 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  IMI-ltM 

(a)  Authorizations.— Funds  are  hereby  au 
thonzed  to  be  appropriaUd  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  research  development 
test  and  evaluation,  to  be  avaUable  only  for 
basic  research  and  exploratory  development 
projects,  as  follows: 

ID  For  fiscal  year  1991.  1 3. 770.000. 000. 

12)  For  fiscal  year  1992.  1 3. 865.000.000. 

13)  For  fiscal  year  1993.  1 3.940.000.000 
(4)  For  fiscal  year  1994.  t4.01S.000.000. 

(b)  Basic  R£Seaiich  and  Exploratory  De 
VBLOPMENT  DEFINED.— As  used  in  this  section 
and  section  201.  the  Urm  'basic  research 
and  exploratory  development"  means  work 
funded  in  program  elements  for  defense  re- 
search and  development  under  Department 
of  Defense  category  6.1  or  6.2. 

SSC.  MA  RMPBAL  OF  PRIOR  MILBSTIIMi  A I  THORIZA 
TIO.SS. 
Section  216  of  the  National  Defense  Au 
thonzation  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100180:  101  Stat  lOSH  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  ia)(2>. 
(b)(2).  lc)(2)(A).  and  (c)(2)(B). 

SEC   194.  PROHIBITION  O.S  TESTI.SG  MIII-ISFRARED 
ADVANCED     CHEMICAL     LASER     PRO- 
GRAM a(;ainst  an  object  />  space 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may   not  carry 
out   a   test   of  the   Mid-Infrared   Advanced 
Chemical  Laser  (MIRACL)  transmitter  and 
associated  optics  against  an  object  m  space 
unless  such  Usting  «  spedficaUy  authorued 
by  law. 

sec    m.    GRANT  FOR  SEMICO.NDKTUR   COOPERA 
riYE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  Defense  Agencies. 
1 100.000.000  shall  be  available  only  to  make 
grarits  under  section  272  of  Public  Law  100- 
180. 
SEC  Mt  FINDS  FOR  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS  *ITH  MAJOR 

NON-NATO  ALUES. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  that  are  available  for  NATO  Coop- 
erative Research  and  Development  projects, 
not  lest  than  10  percent  shaU  be  avaUabU 
for  cooperative  research  and  development 
project*  with  major  non-NATO  allies  under 
section  1105  of  the  National  Defense  Author 
ization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  Law 
99-661). 

SEC  1*7.  ARMY  HEAVY  FORCE  MODERNIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM. 

la)  FuNDiNO.—Of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  research,  develop- 
ment test  and  evaluation  for  the  Army. 
858,000.000  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Army  only  for  competitive  devel 
opment  of  Advanced  Technology  Transition 
Demonstrators  (ATTDs)  for  a  common  chas- 
sis for  the  Heavy  Force  Modernization  pro- 
gram.. 


(b)  Umitation  on  Use  or  Fundino.-No 
funds  may  be  obligated  for  such  competitive 
development  until— 

H)  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board  for  the 
Army's  Heavy  Force  Modernization  program 
makes  a  Milestone  I  decision  for  that  pro- 
gram that  includes  proceeding  with  develop- 
ment of  Advanced  Technology  Transition 
Demonstrators  for  the  common  chassU  for 
that  program:  and 

(21  after  such  decision,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submits  to  the  CommitUes  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  described  in  subsection 

I  CI. 


ic)  Report -A  report  under  subsection 
ib)i2i  w  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
containing  the  following: 

111  A  description  of  the  actions  of  the  De- 
fense Acquisition  Board  referred  to  m  sub- 
section (bull,  including  a  description  of  the 
demonstration  and  validation  program  ap- 
proved. 

i2i  An  updated  Interagency  Intelligence 
Memorandum  providing  current  estimates 
iprepared  withm  the  preceding  12  monthsi 
for  production,  and  for  operational  capa- 
bilities, of  future  tanks  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

131  Detailed  cost  estimates  for  research,  de 
velopment  test  and  evaluation,  and  for  pro- 
curement for  all  programs  expected  to  use 
the  heavy  common  chassis  to  be  selected 
pursuant  to  the  competitive  development 
under  subsection  lai. 

'41  The  criteria  which  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense  will  use  m  determining  whether— 

I  A)  to  proceed  with  a  new  tank  program 
using  the  heavy  common  chassis  to  be  select- 
ed pursuant  to  the  competitive  development 
under  subsection  lai  to  replace  the  Ml  tank: 
or 

IB)  to  produce  an  M1A3  tank. 
Part  B—Strateuic  Defe.-^se  Initiative 

SEC   121    finding  level  FOR  THE  STRATEGIC  DE- 
FENSE INITIATIVE 

lai  Fiscal  Year  1990. -Of  the  amounts  ap 
propnated  pursuant  to  section  201  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  research,  development  test  and 
evaluation  for  fiscal  year  1990.  not  more 
than  t3.538.0O0.00O  may  be  obligated  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

ibi  Management  Headquarters  Svpport- 
Of  the  amount  available  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  under  subsection  la).  not 
more  than  t26.384.000  shall  be  avaUable  for 
Management  Headquarters  Support 
SEI  :i!  UMITATION  ON  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TEST- 
ING OF  A NTI BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYS- 
TEMS OR  COMPONENTS 

lai  Use  of  Funds. -U)  Funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  or  for  any  fiscal 
year  before  1990.  shall  be  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations prescribed  in  paragraph  12). 

121  The  funds  described  in  paragraph  (U 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended— 

lAi  for  any  development  or  testing  of  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems  or  components 
except  for  development  and  testing  corisist- 
ent  with  the  development  and  testing  de- 
scribed in  the  January  1989  SDIO  report  or 

iBi  for  the  acquisition  of  any  material  or 
equipment  lincluding  any  long  lead  materi- 
als, components,  piece  parts,  test  equipment 
or  any  modified  space  launch  vehicle)  re- 
quired or  to  be  used  for  the  development  or 
Usting  of  antiballistic  missile  systems  or 
components,  except  for  material  or  equip- 
ment required  for  development  or  testing 
consistent  with  the  development  and  testing 
described  in  the  January  1989  SDIO  report 


(3)  The  limitation  under  paragraph  (2) 
shaU  not  apply  to  funds  transferred  to  or  for 
the  use  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
for  fiscal  year  1990  if  the  transfer  is  made  in 
accordance  with  section  1201  of  this  Act 

(b)  DEFiNrnoN.-As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "January  1989  SDIO  report"  means  the 
report  entiUed,  "1989  Report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  StraUgic  Defense  Initiative",  dated 
January  13.  1989.  prepared  by  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  certain 
committees  of  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives pursuant  to  section  231  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100- 
180:  10  use.  2431  note). 


Part  C— Other  Programs 

SEC    HI     report   on    BIOLOGICAL    DEFE.SSE   RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM. 

(a)  Report.— Not  later  than  March  1.  1990. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
on  research,  development  test  and  evalua- 
tion conducted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  fiscal  year  1989  under  the  Bio- 
logical Defense  Research  Program.  The 
report  shall  be  submitted  in  both  classified 
and  unclassified  form. 

(b)  Content  of  Report— The  report  shall 
address  the  following  matters: 

(II  Each  biological  or  infectious  agent 
used  iru  or  the  subject  of.  research,  develop- 
ment test  and  evaluation  conducted  under 
that  program  during  that  fiscal  year  and 
not  previously  listed  in  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  Guidelines. 

121  The  biological  properties  of  each  such 
agent 

(3)  With  respect  to  each  agent  the  loca- 
tion at  which  research,  development  test 
and  evaluation  under  that  program  involv- 
ing that  agent  is  conducted  and  the  amount 
of  funds  expended  during  that  fiscal  year 
under  the  program  at  that  locatioru 

14)  The  biosafety  level  used  in  conducting 
that  research,  development  test  and  evalua- 
tion. 

ici  Types  of  Research  Affected —Subsec- 
tion la)  applies  to  research,  development 
test  and  evaluation  conducted  under  the  Bi- 
ological Defense  Research  Program  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  by  facilities  under 
direct  contract  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  etioloffical  agents  not  listed  in  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  Guidelines. 

idi  Definition —In  this  section,  the  term 

biosafety  level  "  means  the  applicable  biosa- 
fety  level  descrit>ed  in  the  publication  enti- 
tled "Biosafety  in  Microbiological  and  Bio- 
medical Laboratones"  (CCC-NIH.  1984). 
SEC  a:  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  CONVENTION  COMPLI- 
ANCE MONITORING  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  Defense  Agencies,  815,000,000 
shall  be  availabU  to  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  only  to  conduct  a  program 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  compliance 
monitoring  capabilities  in  support  of  efforts 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament  at  Geneva  to  achieve  a  verifi- 
able convention  on  the  prohitntion  of  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

SEC  lit  REVISION  OF  COMPETmON  RSQL'IREME.ST 
FOR  AWARD  OF  GRANTS  AND  CON- 
TRAl-TS  TO  COLLEGES  AND  VNIVERSI- 
TIES  FOR  CERTAIN  PIRPOSES. 

la)     Competition    Requirement.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  2361  of  title  10,   United 
States    Code,    is   amended    bv   sinking   out 
"unUss    the    grant"   and    all    that   follows 


UM  I 


through  the  end  of  the  rubaection  aiid  iruert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "unleu— 

"11*  in  the  case  of  a  grant,  the  grant  is 
made  using  competitive  proceduret;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  contract,  the  contract 
is  atoarded  in  accordance  with  section  2304 
of  this  title  (other  than  punuant  to  subsec- 
tion (cJfS)  of  that  section). ". 

(b)  CoHsntvcnoN  or  Future  Provisions  or 
Law.— Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

fl)  by  striking  out  "the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  $ection"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1989,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)"  the  following:  ",  or  as  requiring 
funds  to  lie  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  a  particular  college  or  univer- 
sity by  grant  or  contract, ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "specifically"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "specifi- 
cally- 

"(IJ  refers  to  this  section; 

"(2)  states  that  such  provision  of  law 
modifies  or  supersedes  the  provisions  of  this 
section;  and 

"(3)  directs  that  the  grant  or  contract  in- 
volved be  awarded  to  a  college  or  university 
designated  in  such  provision  of  law  vnthout 
using  competitive  procedures. ". 
SEC.  m.  interim  infantry  anti-tank  weapon. 

(a)  Selection  or  Interim  IsrANTRY  Anti- 
tank Weapon.— fl)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  conduct  a  side-liy-side  test  and 
evaluation  of  the  Bofors  Bill  toeapon  system 
and  the  Dragon  II  anti-tank  weapon  system. 
On  the  basis  of  performance  of  those  systems 
in  those  tests,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  select  the  superior  v>eapon  system  as 
the  interim  infantry  anti-tank  weapon  for 
the  Army. 

(2)  Such  test  and  evaluation  shall  be  con- 
ducted, and  such  selection  shaU  be  made, 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(3)  The  tests  and  criteria  used  for  such 
evaluation  shall  be  identical  to  those  used 
for  tests  under  section  114  of  Public  Law 
100-456  (102  Slat  1931). 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  manage  the  pro- 
gram for  the  weapon  system  selected  so  that 
such  system  is  ready  to  enter  into  produc- 
tion no  later  than  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1991. 

(b)  Funding  or  Tests.— The  tests  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  funded  from— 

(1)  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  evaluation  of  the  Bofors  Bill  system  and 
Milan  system  which  remain  unspent 

(2)  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989 
for  the  terminated  Dragon  III  program 
which  remain  unspent;  and 

(3)  Other  funds  available  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Independent  Assessmeiiit.—TTu  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
conduct  an  independent  assessment  of  the 
operational  tests  and  evaluations  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a).  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  a  report  on  such  assessment  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  no 
later  than  two  months  after  the  end  of  the 
tests. 

TITLE  III— OPERA  TION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Part  A— A  uthorization  or  Appropriations 

SEC.  ill.  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  FVNDINa 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  ac- 
tivities and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  for  operation  and  maintenance  in 
amounts  as  follows: 


For  the  Army,  t23,404,2S0,000. 

For  the  Navy,  tZ4,498.S20,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps,  tl,703,S00.000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  t22,368.340.000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  t7,974.910.000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve,  t863,000,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve,  t91 7,200,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  t77,400,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  t984, 387,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard, 
tl.867,100,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard, 
tl,999,793,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice,  1 3,970,000. 

For  the  Defense  Inspector  General, 
t94,749,000. 

For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
t4,000,000. 

For  Environmental  Restoration,  Defense, 
t600,800,000. 

For  the  GoodiDill  Games,  as  provided  in 
section  305  of  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law 
100-456;  102  Stat  1949),  814,600,000. 

For  Humanitarian  Assistance,  tl3,000,000. 

fb)  General  Authorization  tor  Contin- 
QENCiES.— There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a),  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary— 

(1)  for  unbudgeted  increases  in  fuel  costs; 
and 

(2)  for  unbudgeted  increases  as  the  result 
of  inflation  in  the  cost  of  activities  author- 
ized by  such  subsections. 

SEC.  Ml.  WORKING  CAPFTAL  FINDS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  provid- 
ing capital  for  working-capital  funds  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund,  tl 34,600,000. 

For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund,  t223,400,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund, 
1 339.300,000. 

For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund,  tl04,100,000. 

SEC.  SSS.  department  of  defense  base  CLOSURE 
ACCOUNT. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1990  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Base  Closure  Account  established  by 
section  207ta)(l)  of  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Act  (Public  Law  100-526;  102 
Stat  2631)  the  amount  of  tSOO,000,000. 

SEC.  Ui.  HVMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Purpose.— Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  in  section  301  for 
humanitarian  assistance  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  transportation  for 
humanitarian  relief  for  persons  displaced  or 
who  are  refugees  because  of  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  UniOTL  Of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  section 
for  such  purpose,  not  more  than  1 3,000,000 
may  be  used  for  distribution  of  humanitari- 
an relief  supplies  to  the  non-Communist  re- 
sistance organization  at  or  near  the  border 
between  Thailand  and  Cambodia. 

<b)  Authority  To  Transfer  Funds.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  not  more  than  t3,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  tiie  au- 
thorization in  section  301  for  humanitarian 
assistarux  to  provide  for— 

fl)  the  payment  of  administrative  costs 
incurred  in  providing  the  transportation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a);  and 

12)  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition  of 
transportation  assets  for  the  distribution  of 
humanitarian  relief  supplies  in  the  country 
of  destination. 


(c)  Transportation  Under  Direction  or 
THE  Secretary  or  State.— Transportation 
for  humanitarian  relief  provided  with  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
in  section  301  for  humanitarian  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

(d)  Means  or  Transportation  To  Be 
Used.— Transportation  for  humanitarian 
relief  provided  unth  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  301  for 
humanitarian  assistance  shall  be  provided 
by  the  most  economical  commercial  or  mili- 
tary means  available,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
State  determines  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
transportation  other  than  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  available  The  means  used  to 
provide  such  transportation  may  include 
the  use  of  aircraft  and  personnel  of  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(e)  Availability  or  Funds.— Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorization  in 
section  301  for  humanitarian  assistance 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(f)  Reports  to  Congress.— 

(1)  Report  requirement.— T?ie  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  (at  the  times  specified 
in  paragraph  (2))  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  on  the  provision  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  under  the  humani- 
tarian relief  laws  specified  in  paragraph  f4). 

(21  Time  or  submission.— A  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  submitted— 

(A)  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(B)  not  later  than  June  1,  1990;  and 

(C)  not  later  than  June  1  of  each  year 
thereafter  until  all  funds  available  for  hu- 
manitarian assistance  under  the  humani- 
tarian relief  laws  specified  in  paragraph  (4) 
have  been  obligated. 

(3)  Content  of  report.— A  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  (as  of  the 
date  on  which  the  report  is  submitted)  the 
following  ii}formation: 

(A)  The  total  amount  of  funds  obligated 
for  humanitarian  relief  under  the  humani- 
tarian relief  laws  specified  in  paragraph  (4). 

(B)  The  number  of  scheduled  and  complet- 
ed flights  for  purposes  of  providing  humani- 
tarian relief  under  the  humanitarian  relief 
laws  specified  in  paragraph  (4). 

(C)  A  description  of  any  transfer  (includ- 
ing to  whom  the  transfer  is  made)  of  excess 
nontethal  supplies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense made  available  for  humanitarian 
relief  purposes  under  section  2547  of  title  10, 
United  Slates  Code. 

(4)  Humanitarian  reuep  laws.— The  hu- 
manitarian relief  laws  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  are  the  following: 

(A)  This  section. 

(B)  Section  305  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  1986  (Public  Law 
99-145;  99  Stat  617). 

(C)  Section  331  of  the  National  Defense 
AuOiorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat  1078). 

(D)  Section  303  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public 
Law  100-456;  102  Stat  1948). 

(5)  Repeal  or  superseded  report  require- 
ment.—Section  303  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  Fiscal  Year  1989  (F^blic 
Law  100-456;  102  Stat  1948),  U  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  ff). 
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SEC  Mi.  ARMY  AVIATION  FUGHT  FACIUTY  AT  JACk 
SOK  TK.WNSSSBS. 

la)  ESTABUSHMENT.—The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  ihaU  establish  on  Army  Aviation 
Flight  Facility  at  BtcKellar  Field  in  Jack 
jon,  Tennessee. 

ibi  Amounts  AVTHOnrzsD.—Of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  operation  and  mamte 
nance  for  the  Army  National  Guard,  the 
amount  of  1 300,000  shall  t>e  available  only 
to  transfer  the  aviation  section  of  the  30th 
Separate  Armored  Brigade  of  the  Tennessee 
National  Guard  to  the  facility  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  lal. 

SEC.  JW  ASStSTANCE  TO  SCHmUS  TO  BENEFIT 
CHILDREN  OF  MILITARY  PERSOWEI 
ON  ACTIVE  DITY  AND  CIVILIA\  PER 
SONNBL 

tal  AssisTANCS  Authorized.— Of  the 
amount  apprxypriated  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  active  forces  for  fucai 
year  1990.  the  amount  of  tlO.000.000  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  only  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  that— 

lit  operate  schools  that  include  students 
who— 

(A)  are  minor  dependents  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  or  ciiilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  uf 
Defense:  and 

(Bt  while  in  attendance  at  such  schools, 
reside  on  Federal  property:  and 

(21  the  Secretary  determines  are  unable  to 
provide  a  minimum  level  of  edtication  for 
such  students  vrithout  the  addition  of  such 
assistance. 

(b>  Criteria  for  Assistance. -.'^o I  later 
than  December  31.  1989.  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense  shall  inform  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  of  the  criteria  and  procedures  by 
which  the  Secretary  will  select  recipients  for 
assistance  under  sutaection  (ai. 

(ct  Report  on  Impact  Aid.— Not  later  than 
December  31.  1989.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  a  report  on  the  feasibility  and  de 
sirability  of  restoring  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  f>v  October  1,  1991.  impact  aid  re 
sponsitnlities  for  schools  impacted  by  De 
partment  of  Defense  activities. 

SEC.  J#7  FINDI.NC  REQVIREMENT  FOR  PRiHlKE 
ME.NT  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  <<>()P 
ERATIVE  AGREEMENT  PROCR.AM 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  Defense  Agencies 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  $8,000,000  shall  be  avail 
able  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  co- 
operative agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  chapter  142  of 
title  10.  UniUd  States  Code,  to  furnish  pro- 
curement  technical  assistance  to  business 
entities. 

Part  B—Umitations 
SEC  ill  prohibition  on  pa  yme.vt  of  severa  sce 

PAY  to  foreign   nationals  IN   THE 
EVENT  OF  CERTAIN  BASE  CLOSIRES. 

la)  Certain  Severance  Pa  r  Costs  Not  Al- 
lowable Costs  With  Respect  to  Service 
Contracts  Performed  Outside  the  United 
States.-(1I  Section  2324(e>(U  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (N)  as 
subparagraph  (O):  and 

IB)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  iM) 
the  following  neic  subparagraph  iNi: 

■•IN)  Costs  of  severance  pay  paid  by  the 
contractor  to  a  foreign  national  employed 
by  the  contractor  under  a  service  contract 
performed  in  a  foreign  country  \f  the  termi- 
nation of  the  employment  of  the  foreign  na 


lional  is  the  result  of  the  closing  of  or  the 
curtailment  of  activities  at.  a  United  States 
military  facility  m  that  country  at  the  re- 
guest  of  the  government  of  that  country.  ". 

12)  Subparagraph  iNl  of  section  232ilelili 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
paragraph  Hi.  shall  apply  vnth  respect  to 
any  covered  contract  las  defined  m  such  sec- 
tion) entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

ibi  PROHismoN  ON  Payment  of  Severance 
Pay  TO  Foreign  Natiunaus  Employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.— ii>  Chapter  81  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
■•*■  IS92.  Prohibition  on  payment  of  teoeraner  pay 
to  foreign  national*  in  the  eeent  of  certain  octr- 
teat  Itate  cloture* 

■Funds  afailable  to  the  Department  of  De 
fense  may  not  be  used  to  pay  severance  pay 
to  a  foreign  national  employed  by  the  De- 
partrnent  of  Defense  under  a  contract  per- 
formed in  a  foreign  country  if  the  termina- 
tion of  the  employment  of  the  foreign  na- 
tional is  the  result  of  the  closing  of  or  the 
curtailment  of  activities  aL  a  United  States 
military  facility  in  that  country  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  government  of  that  country.  ". 

(2/  The  table  of  sections  at  the  tieginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
1592.  Prohibition  on  payment  of  severance 
pay  to  foreign  nationals  in  the 
event  of  certain  overseas  base 
closures. ". 
i3>  Section  1592  of  title  10.  United  StaUs 
Code.  OS  added  by  paragraph  H).  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  closing  of  or  the  curtail- 
ment of  activities  at,  a  United  States  mili- 
tary facility  located    in   a  foreign  country 
and  occurring  ajter  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

ic>  Sense  of  Conoress.—H  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

111  m  the  event  a  United  States  military 
facility  located  in  a  foreign  country  is 
closed  lor  activities  at  the  facility  are  cur- 
tailedi  at  the  request  of  the  government  of 
that  country,  such  government  should  t>e  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  severance  pay 
to  foreign  nationals  in  the  country  whose 
employment  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
contractor  under  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  IS  terminated  as  a  result  of  the  clo- 
sure or  curtailment,  and 

121  in  negotiating  a  status-of-forces  agree- 
ment or  other  country-to-country  agreement 
with  the  government  of  a  foreign  country, 
the  President  should  endeavor  to  include  in 
the  agreement  a  provision  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  foreign  country  shall  pay  sever- 
ance pay  to  foreign  nationals  in  the  country 
whose  employment  is  terminated  as  a  result 
of  the  closing  of  a  United  States  military  fa- 
cility lor  the  curtailment  of  activities  at  the 
facility  I  in  the  country  at  the  request  of  the 
government 
SEC   si:,  prohibition  on  releasing  civilian 

PERSONNEL  AT  THE  SAN  4>Tr>.V;« 
REAL  PROPERTY  MAI.NTENANCE 
AGENCY 

lal  PROHiBmoN.  —  iV  During  the  period  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense abolishes  the  Real  Property  Mainte- 
nance Agency  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  the 
Secretary  may  not  terminate  the  employ- 
ment of  or  lay  off  any  full-time,  oncall.  or 
temporary  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  employed  at  that  agency. 

121  Paragraph  111  may  not  be  construed  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  termi- 
nate for  cause  the  employment  of  a  person 
referred  to  m  such  paragraph. 


Ibi  HiRiNO  FOR  Base  Civil  Enoineerinq  Of- 
fices.—If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  increases 
the  number  of  civilian  personnel  at  the  base 
civil  engineering  offices  being  established  in 
the  San  Antonio  area,  the  Secretary  shall 
achieve  such  increase,  consistent  with  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  guidelines— 

111  by  the  hiring  of  persons  whose  employ- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Defense  at  the 
Real  Property  Maintenance  Agency  is  termi- 
nated as  a  result  of  the  abolishment  of  that 
agency:  and 

12)  by  the  transfer  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  employed  at  the  Real 
Property  Maintenance  Agency  in  San  Anto- 
nio. Texas. 

SEC  Hi  PROHIBITION  ON  JOINT  ISE  OF  THE 
MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  AT  EL 
TORO.  CAUFORNIA.  WITH  CIVIL  AVIA- 
TION. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  enter 
into  any  agreement  that  would  provide  for. 
or  permit.  Civil  aircraft  to  use  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  at  El  Toro.  California, 
with  aircraft  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 

SEC  114.  CLARIFICATION  UF  PROHIBITION  ON  CER- 
TAIN DEPOT  MAI.yrENA.\CE  WORK- 
LOAD COMPETITIONS 

Section  2466  of  tiUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  IS  amendied— 

111  by  striking  out  "may  not  require"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  prohibit": 

121  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "Secretary  of 
the  Army"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and":  and 

13)  by  striking  out  "to  carry  out"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "from  carrying  out". 

SEC.  Hi.  LIMITATION  ON  ISE  OF  ENVIRO.NMENTAL 
RESTORA  TION  Ft  VflSL 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  obligate 
or  expend  $83,000,000  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  under  section  301  for  environ- 
mental restoration  for  fiscal  year  1990  until 
the  Secretary  submits  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  remainder  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose  have  t>een  spent 
Part  C- Miscellaneous  Permanent  Law 
Chanoes 

SEC.  til  REPEAL  OF  UMITATION  ON  THE  EXPENDI- 
TtRE  OF  FINDS  FOR  THE  PARTICIPA- 
TION OF  DEVELOPING  COCNTRIES  IN 
COMBINED  E.XERCISES 

Section  2010  of  title  10.  United  StaUs 
Code,  IS  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
lel. 

SEC  122.  AITHORIZATION  TO  REDICE  UNDER  CER- 
TAIN CIRCVMSTANCES  THE  RATES  FOR 
MEALS  SOLD  AT  A  MILITARY  DINING 
FACILITY 

Section  lOllla)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended— 

111  by  striking  out  "or  enlisted  members" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "and  enlisted  memtters. ";  and 

121  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  sentence,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
Urmines  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  a 
rate  for  meals  established  under  this  subsec- 
tion by  the  amount  of  that  rate  attributable 
to  operating  expenses. ". 

.SEC  323.  IMPROVED  AND  EXPEDITED  DISPOSAL  OF 
LOST.  ABANDONED.  OR  VNCLAIMED 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  THE  CVSTODY 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES. 

lal  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
2575  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 


UM  I 


ID  by  striking  out  "120  days"  in  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4S 
days": 

12)  by  striking  out  "$25  or  more"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "three  months"  in  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"more  tJian  $300,  the  Secretary  may  not  dis- 
pose of  the  property  until  30  days":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "To  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  the  diligent  effort  to  find 
the  owner  (or  the  heirs,  next  of  kin,  or  legal 
representative  of  the  owner)  shall  begin  not 
later  than  seven  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  property  comes  into  the  custody 
or  control  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  not 
exceed  45  days. ". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— Such  section 
is  further  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "owner,  his  tieirs  or 
next  of  kin,  or  his  legal  representative"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "owner  lor  the  heirs,  next  of  kin,  or  legal 
representative  of  the  owner)  "; 

12)  in  subsection  (a)— 

lA)  try  striking  out  "his  department"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary's  de- 
partment": and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "owner,  his  ?ieir3  or 
next  of  kin,  or  his  legal  representatives"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "owner  (or  heirs, 
next  of  kin,  or  legal  representative  of  the 
owner)":  and 

13)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  person". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  bv  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  lost,  abandoned,  or  unclaimed  prop- 
erty that— 

fl)  is  subject  to  section  2575  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code:  and 

(2)  comes  into  the  custody  or  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  or  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  124.  PROCVHEMENT  OF  LAVNDRY  AND  DRY 
CLEANING  SERVICES  FROM  NAVY  EX- 
CHANGES. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  143  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"S24i3.   Laundry  and  dry  eleanimg  services:  pro- 
curement from  faeilities  operated  by  the  Navy 
Retale  and  Sertieet  Support  Office 

"(a)  Authority.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  authorise  an  element  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  enter  into  a  contract 
(through  the  use  of  procedures  other  than 
competitive  procedures)  with  a  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  facility  operated  by  the  Navy 
Resale  and  Services  Support  Office  to  pro- 
cure laundry  and  dry  cleaning  services  for 
the  armed  forces  outside  the  United  States 
or  for  a  recruit  training  command  in  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Appucation.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  a  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  facility  of  the  Navy  Resale  and 
Services  Support  Office  that  began  operat- 
ing before  October  1,  1989." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  t>eginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  try  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2423.  Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  services: 
procurement  from  facilities  op- 
erated by  the  Navy  Resale  and 
Services  Support  Office. ". 

SEC  32S.  PROCVREMEST  OF  SVPPUES  AND  SERV- 
ICES FROM  MIUTARV  EXCHANGES  OUT- 
SIDE THE  UNITED  STA  TES. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  143  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  2423  (as  added  by  section  324) 
the  following  new  section: 


"82424.  Procurement  of  supplies  and  services  from 
exekante  stores  outside  the  United  States 
"(a)  AuTHORiTY.-The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  authorize  an  element  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  enter  into  a  contract 
(through  the  use  of  procedures  other  than 
competitive  procedures)  with  an  exchange 
store  operated  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  outside 
the  United  States  to  procure  supplies  or 
services  for  use  by  the  armed  forces  outside 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  Lntn-ATiONS.-fl)  A  contract  may  not 
be  entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

"(2)  Supplies  provided  under  a  contract 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
provided  from  the  then  existing  stocks  of  the 
exchange  store. 

"(3)  Services  provided  under  a  contract 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  may  not 
depart  from  the  types  of  services  regularly 
provided  by  the  exchange  store. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  2423  (as  added  by  section  324)  the 
following  new  item: 

"2424.  Procurement  of  supplies  and  services 
from  exchange  stores  outside 
the  United  States. ". 

SEC  32t.  tuition-free  ENROLLMENT  OF  DEPEND- 
ENTS OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  NONAPPRO- 
PRIA  TED  FUND  INSTRUMENTAUTIES  IN 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  DEFENSE  DEPEND- 
ENTS'EDL'CA  TION  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Inclusion  within  Group  of  Tuition- 
free  STUDENTS.— Section  1414(2)(B)  of  the 
Defense  Dependents'  Education  Act  of  1978 
(20  U.S.C.  932(2)(B))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  a  full-time  civilian  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Department  of  Defense  who  is  a  cit- 
izen or  national  of  the  United  States. ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
1404(d)(1)  of  such  Act  120  U.S.C.  923(d)(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(including  em- 
ployees of  nonappropriated  fund  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense)"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(other  than  officers  and  employees  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
1414(2))". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  periods  of  enrollment  in  scfiools  of  the  de- 
fense dependents'  education  system  after 
September  30,  1989. 

SEC.  327.  AUTHORITY  TO  USE  APPROPRIATED  FINDS 
TO  SUPPORT  STUDENT  MEAL  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
O  VERSE  A  S  DEPENDENTS '  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Sut)chapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 134  of  titU  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"§224$.  Authority  to  use  appropriated  funds  to 
support  student  meal  programs  in  overseas  de- 
pendents '  schools 

"(a)  AvTHORiTY.— Subject  to  st^section  (b). 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  operate  the  defense  dependents' 
education  system  may  be  used  to  maintain 
the  cost  to  a  student  of  a  meal  provided  by 
an  overseas  meal  program  at  a  cost  equal  to 
the  average  cost  to  a  student  of  an  equiva- 
lent meal  under  a  comparable  public  school 
meal  program  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  LiMrTATiON.—The  authority  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  may  be  used  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  Federal 
payments  and  commodities  provided  under 
section  20  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1769b)  and  section  20  of  the  Child 


Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1789)  to 
support  an  overseas  meal  program  are  insuf- 
ficient to  provide  a  meal  under  such  pro- 
gram at  a  coat  to  a  student  equal  to  the  aver- 
age cost  to  a  student  of  an  equivalent  meal 
under  a  comparable  public  school  meal  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Overseas  Meal  Proqram  Defined. — In 
this  section,  the  term  'overseas  meal  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  breakfasts  or 
lunches  to  students  attending  Department  of 
Defense  dependents'  schools  which  are  locat- 
ed outside  the  United  States. ". 

(2)  TTie  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  sutKhapter  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"2243.  Authority  to  use  appropriated  funds 
to  support  student  meal  pro- 
grams in  overseas  dependents' 
schools. ". 

lb)  Effective  Date.— Section  2243  of  titte 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1989. 

SEC.  32S.  COMMERCIAL  SALE  OF  RECORDING  OF  AIR 
FORCE  SINGING  SERGEANTS 

(a)  Authority  to  Participate  in  Produc- 
tion of  Recordino  for  Commercial  Sale.— 
The  musical  organization  known  as  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Singing  Sergeants 
may  participate  with  the  Cincinnati  Pops 
Orchestra  in  the  production  of  an  audio  re- 
cording that  is  intended  for  commercial 
sale. 

lb)  Authority  to  Enter  into  Contract.- 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  enter 
into  an  appropriate  contract,  under  such 
terms  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Government,  for  the 
production  and  sale  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

SEC.  321  TRANSPORTATTON  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  OF 
MIUTARY  AND  CIVIUAN  PERSONNEL 
STA  TIONED  ON  JOHNSTON  ISLAND. 

la)  Authority  to  Transport.— (1)  When  a 
member  of  an  Armed  Force  or  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
stationed  on  Johnston  Island,  one  motor  ve- 
hicU  that  is  ovmed  by  the  person  (or  a  de- 
pendent of  the  person)  may  be  transported 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  to  a  loca- 
tion in  the  State  of  HaiDaii  from  the  old 
duty  station  of  the  person  (or  from  a  loca- 
tion of  lesser  distance)  if  the  person  desig- 
nates Hawaii  as  the  State  in  which  the  im- 
mediate family  of  the  person  will  reside 

(2)  After  the  member,  officer,  or  employee 
no  longer  performs  duties  on  Johnston 
Island,  one  motor  vehicle  that  is  owned  by 
tJie  person  (or  a  dependent  of  the  person) 
may  be  transported  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  from  the  residence  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  of  the  dependents  of  the  person  to 
the  new  duty  station  of  the  person  (or  to 
such  other  location  at  the  request  of  the 
person  not  to  exceed  the  distance  allowed 
under  paragraph  (1)). 

(b)  Reoulations.— Subsection  (a)  shall  be 
carried  out  under  regulations  prescrH>ed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

SEC.  33$.  ALTHORTTY  TO  PROVIDE  CERTAIN  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  ANNUAL  COffVE/fnONS  OF 
NATIONAL  MIUTARY  ASSOCIATIONS 

(a)  Authority.— (1)  Chapter  134  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subchapter  II  the  following 
new  section: 

"92254.  National  miUtury  ocmcmOmu.-  astislmnet 
at  national  conventions 

"(a)  Authority  To  Provide  Services.— The 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  may  pro- 
vide services  described  in  subsection  (c)  in 
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connection  viith  an  annwal  conference  or 
convention  of  a  national  military  associa- 
tion. 

"(b>  CoNomoNS  FOR  Providino  Services. - 
Seroices  may  6«  provided  under  subsection 
(a)  orUy  if— 

"ill  the  provision  of  the  services  in  any 
case  is  approved  in  advance  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned; 

"(2)  the  services  can  be  provided  in  con- 
junction ufith  training  in  appropriate  mtlt- 
tary  skills;  and 

"(3)  the  services  can  be  provided  within 
existing  funds  othenoise  available  to  the 
Secretary. 

'•<cl  Covered  Services.— Services  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are— 

■■11)  limiUd  air  and  ground  transporta- 
tion; 

■■(2)  communications; 

■■(3)  medical  assistance; 

"(4)  administrative  support;  and 

■■(5)  security  support 

•■Id)  National  Uiutary  AssocunoNS.  —  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  designaU  those  or- 
ganieations  which  are  national  military  as- 
sociations for  purposes  of  this  section.  ". 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  II  of  such  chapUr  w  amended 
try  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item. 
•22S4.  National  military  associations;  as- 
sistance at  national  conven- 
tions. ". 

lb)  Effective  Date.— Section  22S4  of  title 
10,  UniUd  StaUs  Code,  as  added  by  subsec 
tion  la).  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1.  1989. 
Part  D—CoNTRAcnna  Oit 

SEC  141.  AITHOMTY  OF  BASE  COMM.ASDERS  (HER 
COSTRACTISG    FOK    COMMERCUL    4( 
TIVITIES. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-I1)  ChapUr  146  of  title 

10,    UniUd    StaUs    Code,    is    amended    by 

adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section. 

"S24t8.   Military   imstaUatioiu:  authority  of  Inue 

eommandert  over  nntractin§  for  eommercial  ac- 

ticUiea 

•la)  Authority  of  Base  Commander. -The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  direct  that  the 
commander  of  each  military  installation 
shall  have  the  authority  and  the  responsibil 
ity  to  enter  into  contracts  in  accordance 
with  thU  section  for  the  performance  of  a 
commercial  activity  on  the  military  instal- 
latiofL 

-lb)  Yearly  Duties  of  Base  Commander.  - 
To  enter  into  a  contract  under  subsection 
la)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  commander  of  a 
military  installation  shall— 

■■11)  prepare  an  inventory  for  that  fiscal 
year  of  commercial  activities  earned  out  by 
Government  personnel  on  the  military  in- 
stallation; 

■■12)  decide  which  commercial  activities 
shall  be  reviewed  under  the  procedures  and 
reguiremenU  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-76  lor  any  successor  ad- 
ministrative regulation  or  policy):  and 

"13)  conduct  a  solicitation  for  contracts 
for  the  performance  of  those  commercial  ac 
tivities  selected  for  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  under  the  Circular  A-76  proc 
est. 

•■Ic)  lJMnATiONS.—ll)  The  Secretary  of  De 
fenae    shaU    prescribe    regulations     under 
which  the  commander  of  each  military  m 
MtaUation  ttwiv  exerciMe  the  authority  and  re 
tponsibility  provided  under  subsection  lai. 

"12)  The  authority  and  responsitnlity  pro- 
vided under  sutuection  la)  are  subject  to  the 
authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the  Sec 
retary. 

•Id)  Assistance  to  Displaced  Employees.- 
If  the  commander  of  a  military  installation 


enters  into  a  contract  under  subsection  la). 
the  commander  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  assist  in  finding  suitable 
employment  for  any  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  is  displaced  because  of 
that  contract 

•le)  Military  Installation  Defined —In 
thU  section,  the  term  military  installation' 
means  a  dose,  camp,  post  station,  yard, 
center,  or  other  activity  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment which  U  locaUd  within  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  Guam. ". 

121  The  table  of  sections  at  the  f}eginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item; 
■2468.    Military   installations:  authority  of 
base    commanders    over    con- 
tracting for  commercial  activi- 
ties. ". 
lb)  Effective  Date.— Section  2468  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code  las  added  by  subsec- 
tion la)),  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1989. 

SEC  Ut  EXCEPTIU.S  FROM  COST  COMPARJSO.S  PRO- 
CEDIRES  Fi)R  PVRCUASE  OF  PROD- 
UCTS A.SD  SERVICES  OF  THE  BLISD 
ASD  OTHER  SEVERELY  HASDICAPPED 
ISDIVIDCALS. 

Section  2461  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  ts  amended— 

IV  by  redesignating  subsections  le)  and  If) 
as  subsections  If)  and  Ig).  respectively:  and 

121  by  inserting  ajter  subsection  id)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■•ie>  ■Waiver  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
I'CTS  AND  Services  of  the  Bund  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped  Individuals.— Subsec- 
tions la)  through  ic)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
commercial  or  industrial  type  function  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that- 
'll) 13  included  on  the  procurement  list  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  25.  1938  141  U.S.C.  47).  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  and 

■•12)  IS  planned  to  t)e  converted  to  perform- 
ance by  a  qualified  nonprofit  agency  for  the 
blind  or  by  a  qualified  nonprofit  agency  for 
other  seierely  handicapped  individuals  in 
accordance  with  that  Act  ". 

SEC  343.  COMMERCUL  ACTIVITIES  STl  DY  FOR  BASE 
SIPPORT  operations  at  FItRT  BES- 
JAMIS  HARRISOS 

I  a)  Study  Required.— Commercial  activi- 
ties earned  out  by  Government  personnel  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  may  not 
be  converted  to  performance  by  private  con- 
tractor under  the  procedures  and  require- 
ments of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circular  A-  76  lor  any  successor  administra- 
tive regulation  or  policy)  until  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  completes  a  new  commercial  ac- 
tivities study  for  the  military  installation. 

ibi  CoNTENTS.-The  commercial  activities 
study  referred  to  in  subsection  la)  shall  in- 
clude— 

III  workload  data  through  fiscal  year 
1989:  and 

121  sufficient  data  regarding  the  commer- 
cial activities  examined  for  possible  conver- 
sion to  performance  by  private  contractor  to 
permit  the  use  of  fixed-price  contracts  for 
those  commercial  activities  selected  for  con- 
version. 

Part  E-Armed  Forces  Retirement  Homes 

SEC  3SI  l.MTED  STATES  SOLDIERS'  A.SD  AIRMEN'S 
HOME  SCBJECT  TV  A.S.MAL  AVTHORI- 
ZA  TIONS  OF  APPROPRJA  TIO.SS. 

la)  In  General. -Section  13211b)  of  title 
31.  United  StaUs  Code,  is  amended- 

II)  by  inserting  (>efore  the  period  in  the 
third  sentence  the  following:  'and  only  if  the 
appropriations  are  specifically  authorized 
by  law":  and 


12)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

lb)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  la)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  appropriations  for  the  operation  of 
the  United  StaUs  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home  made  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
SepUmber  30,  1990. 

SEC   ISi.    military  stoppages.   FI.\ES,   ASD  FOR- 

FErn'RES  to  benefit  armed  forces 
retirement  homes. 

la)  In  General.— id  SubchapUr  XI  of 
ChapUr  47  of  titU  10,  UniUd  StaUs  Code 
ithe  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section  larticU): 

■•S94I.  Art  141.  Share  of  itoppaget,  rine*.  and  for- 
feiturtt  to  lienefit  Armed  Forret  Retirtment 
Home* 

•■ia)ll)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall  deposit  in 
the  UniUd  StaUs  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home  Permanent  Fund  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 1321 1  a)  1 59)  of  title  31  a  percentage  Ide- 
Urmined  under  paragraph  12))  of  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

■■I A)  The  amount  of  stoppages  and  fines 
adjudged  against  an  enlisted  meml>er  or 
warrant  officer  in  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force 
by  sentence  of  a  court  martial  or  under  au- 
thonty  of  section  815  of  this  titU  larticle  15) 
over  and  above  any  amount  that  may  be  due 
from  the  member  or  warrant  officer  for  the 
reimbursement  of  the  United  States  or  any 
individual 

"IB)  The  amount  of  forfeitures  on  account 
of  the  desertion  of  an  enlisUd  member  or 
warrant  officer  in  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force. 
••12)  The  board  of  commissioners  for  the 
UniUd  StaUs  SoldUrs'  and  Airmen's  Home 
shall  determine,  on  the  basis  of  the  financial 
needs  of  the  UniUd  States  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men s  Home,  the  percentage  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  11). 

••ib)il)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
credit  to  the  funds  available  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Naval  Home  a  percentage  Ide- 
termined  under  paragraph  12))  of  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

•lA)  The  amount  of  stoppages  and  fines 
adjudged  agai'nst  an  enlisUd  member  or 
warrant  officer  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard  Iwhen  it  is  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy)  by  sentence  of  a  court 
martial  or  under  authority  of  section  815  of 
this  title  larticU  15)  over  and  at>ove  any 
amount  that  may  be  due  from  the  member  or 
warrant  officer  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
United  States  or  any  individual 

•IB)  The  amount  of  forfeitures  on  account 
of  the  desertion  of  an  enlisUd  memt>er  or 
warrant  officer  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard  Iwhen  it  is  operating  as  a 
sennce  in  the  Navy). 

••12)  The  Governor  of  the  Naval  Home 
shall  deUrmine.  on  the  basis  of  the  financial 
needs  of  the  Naval  Home,  the  percentage  to 
t>e  used  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ID.". 

12)  The  tabU  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  sutKhapter  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  item: 
•941.  Art  141.  Share  of  stoppages,  fines,  and 
forfeitures    to    benefit    Armed 
Forces  Retirement  Homes. ". 
lb)  Effective  Date.— Ill  Subsection  la)  of 
section  941  of  title  10,   UniUd  StaUs  Code, 
as  added  by  subsection  'a),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  stoppages,  fines,  and  forfeitures 
adjudged  aJUr  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

121  Subsection  lb)  of  such  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  stoppages,  fines,  and 
forfeitures  adjudged  aJUr  September  30, 
1990. 
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SSC  SSS.  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  TBS  PA  Y  OF  ENLISTED 
MEHBEKS  AND  WAKIUNT  OPTKEKS  TO 
BENEFIT  ARMED  FORCES  RETIREUElfT 
HOUES. 

la)  In  Gensral. —Section  1007  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amentted  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  tubaection; 

"liXlJ  There  shall  be  deducted  each  month 
from  the  pay  of  each  enlisted  member  and 
loarrant  officer  of  the  armed  forces  on  active 
duty  an  amount  (determined  under  para- 
graph (3JJ  not  to  exceed  50  cents. 

"(2)  Amounts  deducted  under  paragraph 
(11  ahaU  be— 

"(A)  deposited  in  the  United  Stales  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Permanent  Fund,  in  the 
case  of  deductions  from  the  pay  of  enlisted 
members  and  warrant  officers  in  the  Army 
and  Air  Force;  and 

"(B)  credited  to  the  funds  avaiUibU  for  the 
operation  of  the  Naval  Home,  in  the  case  of 
deductions  from  the  pay  of  enlisted  members 
and  loarrant  officers  in  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  (when  it  is  operating 
as  a  service  in  the  Navy). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Governor  of  the  Naval  Home 
and  the  board  of  commissioners  for  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home, 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  under  paragraph  (1) 
on  the  iMsis  of  the  financial  needs  of  the 
homes.  The  amount  may  be  fixed  at  different 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  grade  or  time  in 
service,  or  tfoth. 

"(4)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'armed 
forces'  does  not  include  the  Coast  Guard 
when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy. ". 

lb)  Effective  Date.—(1)  Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (2),  subsection  (i)  of  section 
1007  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  try  subsection  (a),  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning 
after  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  With  respect  to  deductions  from  the 
pay  of  an  enlisUd  meml)er  or  loarrant  offi- 
cer in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard  Iwhen  it  is  operating  as  a  service  in 
the  Navy),  such  sut)section  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1,  1989. 

SEC.  iU.  ANNUAL  INSPECTION  OF  ARMED  FORCES 
RETIREMENT  HOMES  BY  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE 

The  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  shall— 

11)  conduct  an  annual  inspection  of  each 
Armed  Forces  Retirement  Home,  including 
the  records  of  that  retirement  home;  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  administering  authority 
of  that  retirement  home,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  CommitUes  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  descrilHng  the  results  of  the  in- 
spection and  containing  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Inspector  General  considers  ap- 
propriaU. 

SEC.  iiS.  REPORT  REGARDING  IMPROVING  THE  OP- 
ERATION AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  RETIREMENT  HOMES. 

(a)  Rzport  Requirement.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  SenHces  of  the  SenaU  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  with  regard  to 
improving  the  operation  and  management 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Homes. 

(b)  Contents  or  the  Report.— The  report 
required  try  subsection  (a)  shall—   ■ 

11)  address  the  feasibility  of  consolidating 
the  administration  and  management  of  the 
retirement  homes; 

(2)  address  the  feasibility  of  standardizing 
(and  include  proposals  to  standardize)- 

lA)  the  eligibility  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  retirement  homes  for  persons 


who  served  as  enlisUd  members  or  warrant 
officers  in  the  Armed  Forces; 

(B)  the  monthly  fees  paid  by  residenU  of 
the  retirement  homes;  and 

(C)  the  funding  arrangements  for  the  re- 
tirement homes  through  a  single  trust  fund; 
and 

(3)  include  proposals  to  administer  the  re- 
tirement homes  through  a  joint  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

(c)  Preparation  of  the  Report.— 11)  The 
Secretary  shall  appoint  a  board  of  five  mem- 
bers to  review  the  administration  and  fi- 
nancing of  the  Naval  Home  and  the  UniUd 
States  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  and  to 
prepare  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(a). 

(2)  The  members  of  the  board  shall  t>e  ap- 
pointed from  persona  who— 

(A)  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(B)  are  outstanding  in  the  fields  of  geron- 
tology, health  care,  or  the  pro'Vision  of  re- 
tirement care. 

Id)  Expenses  of  Preparation.— The  ex- 
penses of  preparing  the  report  required  by 
suluection  la)  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
amounts  out  of  the  funds  avaHabU  for  the 
operation  of  the  Naval  Home  and  the  UniUd 
States  Soldiers'  a^nd  Airmen's  Home. 

(e)  Time  for  Submission.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitUd 
not  later  than  February  IS,  1990. 

SEC.  JSS.  DEFINITIONS 

For  purposes  of  this  part 

(1)  The  terms  "Armed  Forces  Retirement 
Home"  and  "retirement  home"  mean  the 
Naval  Home  or  the  UniUd  States  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home. 

(2)  The  Urm  "adminisUring  authority" 
means— 

(A)  the  Governor  of  the  Naval  Home,  in 
the  case  of  that  home;  and 

IB)  the  board  of  commissioners  for  the 
United  StaUs  SoldUrs'  and  Airmen's  Home, 
in  the  case  of  that  home. 

13)  The  Urm  "Armed  Forces"  does  not  in- 
cl'ude  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operat- 
ing as  a  service  in  the  Navy. 

SBC.  tS7.  REPEAL  OF  SUPERSEDED  PROVISIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  SOL- 
DIERS'AND  AIRMEN'S  HOME. 

The  following  provisions  of  law  are  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Sections  4818  and  4820,  and  the  first 
and  third  sentences  of  section  4819,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  124 
U.S.C.  44.  44c,  51). 

(2)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitUd  "An  Act 
prescrilring  regulations  for  the  Soldiers' 
Home  located  at  Washington  in  the  District 
of  Columlria,  ond  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  3,  1883  122  Stat  564;  24  U.S.C. 
60). 

(3)  Section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  94-454  190 
Stat  1518;  24  U.S.C.  44c). 

Part  F— Environmental  Restoration 

sec.  ml  requirement  for  development  of  en- 
vironmental data  base. 
(a)  Environmental  Data  Base.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  develop  and  maintain 
a  comprehensive  data  base  on  environmen- 
tal activities  carried  out  try  the  Department 
of  Defense  pursuant  to  chapter  160  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  and  all  other  appli- 
cable Federal  and  StaU  environmental  laws. 
At  a  minimum,  the  information  in  the  data 
base  shall  include  all  the  fines  and  penalties 
assessed  against  the  Department  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  environmental  laws  and  paid 
out  by  the  Department  all  notices  of  xnola- 
tions  of  en-vironmental  laws  given  to  the  De- 
partment and  all  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures  Ity   the  Department  for  compliance 


with  environmental  laws.  The  Secretary 
may  include  any  other  information  he  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(b)  Report.— At  the  same  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent submits  to  Congress  the  bwtget  for 
fiscal  year  1991  (pursuant  to  section  llOS  of 
titU  31.  United  States  Code),  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
progress  in  development  of  the  data  base  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a).  The  report  shall 
include  a  summary  of  the  information  col- 
lected for  the  data  base  with  respect  to  envi- 
ronmental activities  during  1989. 

SEC.  Ut  REPORT  ON  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL  COMPUANCE 

la)  Report.— Section  2706  of  title  10, 
UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  Ity  inserting  "ID"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense"  in  stibsection  (a); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  heading 
of  subsection  (b)  and  redesignating  such 
subsection  as  paragraph  (2);  and 

IC)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Environmental  Budget  Report.— (1) 
At  the  same  time  the  Fhesident  submiU  the 
budget  for  any  fiscal  year  to  Congress  (pur- 
suant to  section  1105  of  titU  31),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on— 

■'(A)  the  funding  levels  required  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  comply  loith  applica- 
ble environmental  laws  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  budget  is  sutnnitUd;  and 

"(B)  the  funding  levels  requested  for  such 
purposes  in  the  budget  as  sulrmitUd  try  the 
President 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
report  an  explanation  of  any  differences  in 
the  funding  level  reguiremenU  and  the  fund- 
ing level  requests  in  the  budget ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— 1 1 )  The  head- 
ing of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§27tS.  Reports  to  Congresa". 

12)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
tabu  of  sections  at  the  tteginning  of  such 
chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■2706.  FteporU  to  Congress.". 

SEC.  3*3.  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESTORATION  AT  BASES  TO  BE 
CLOSED. 

la)  Plan.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
develop  a  comprehensi^ve  five-year  plan  for 
environ'mental  restoration  at  military  in- 
stallations  that  vHll  be  closed  or  realigned 
during  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995,  pur- 
suant to  title  It  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
AmendmenU  and  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Act  IPublic  Law  100-526).  The  plan 
shall  co'ver- 

(1)  the  environmenttil  restoration  acti'vi- 
ties  that  the  Secretary  plains  to  carry  out 
each  year  at  the  installations; 

12)  the  funding  requirements  needed  for 
such  acti'vities;  and 

13)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate 

(b)  Report.— At  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent submiU  to  Congress  the  ttudget  for 
fiscal  year  1991  (pursuant  to  section  1105  of 
titU  31,  UniUd  States  Code),  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shaU  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Siervices  of  the  SenaU  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
five-year  plan  required  under  subsection  (a). 
The  report  shall  include  an  itemization  of 
the  funding  requiremenU  specified  in  the 
plan  for  environmental  restoration  activi- 
ties during  fiscal  year  1991. 
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SSC.  tt4.  KSPOKT  ON  BMVIKOMUESTAL  HEQIIRK 
^  JTCVTS  ASD  PKIOKJTISS. 

la)  Report  REQUtRKMEnr.—The  Secretary 
0/  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  long-range  environmental  challenges 
ond  goals  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

<b)  BlATTUis  To  Be  Included.  — The  report 
under  subsection  lal  shall  include  the  fol- 
lotoing: 

(IJ  A  discussion  of  major  environmental 
concerns  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  face  vDorid-uhde  in  the  next  decade,  and 
a  qiialitative  and  quantitative  assessment, 
where  practicable,  of  each  concern. 

(2)  A  status  report  of  current  efforts,  pro- 
grams, resources,  and  policies  used  to  ad 
dress  the  concerns  identified  under  para 
graph  <1). 

(3)  An  assessment  of  anticipated  Federal. 
State,  and  local  environmental  regulatory 
requirements. 

(4)  An  analysis  of  all  the  information  de 
scril>ed  in  paragraphs  Hi  through  (3i  and  a 
discussion   of  potential   courses   of  action. 
priorities,   and  goals  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

ISI  Such  comments  and  recommendations 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

(ci  Submission  or  Report.  — The  report  re 
quired  by  subsection  lal  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  o.f  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

idi  Funding.— The  Secretary  may  obligate 

or  expend  not  more  than  1 3. 000.000  to  carry 

out  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

SKC  3U   REQimEMEST  TO  ISE  PORTIOS  iiy  »IIHK 

ISO-CAPITAL  PISDS  FOR  HA.STE  ¥/N/ 

MIZA  TIO.S  PROJECTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  that 
of  the  total  amount  of  payments  received  in 
fiscal  year  1991  by  funds  established  under 
section  2208  of  titU  10.  United  States  Code, 
for  industrial-type  activities,  not  less  than 
12  of  1  percent  shall  be  used  during  fiscal 
year  1992  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
waste  minimization  projects  at  such  activi- 
ties. Any  such  project  shall  be  designed  to 
achiex-<e.  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  project  begins,  reductions 
m  the  cost  of  the  disposal  of  hazardous  or 
solid  wastes  generated  by  the  activity  in  an 
amount  which  «  not  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
project 

SEC    Jtt.   PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  ENMROWK^. 
T*L      RESTORATION     ACTIVITIES      *T 
ROi'KY  MOC.STAIN  ARSENAL 

(a)  Prohibition.— Subject  to  subsection  ibi. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not  conduct 
any  on-post  remedial  investigation,  endan 
germent  assessment  or  feasibility  study  for 
Rocky  Mountain  AraenaL  Colorado,  except 
m  furtherance  of  the  goal  expressed  m  para 
graph  2.6  of  the  federal  facility  agreement 
descnt>ed  in  subsection  ici. 

lb)  Exception.— IV  The  prohibition  in  sub 
section  la)  does  not  apply  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  authorizes,  in  writing— 

I  A)  the  use  of  some  portion  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal  for  commercial  or  light 
industrial  purposes;  and 

IB)  a  remedial  investigation,  endanger 
ment  assessment  or  feasibility  study  in  con 
nection  urith  such  purposes. 

12)  At  least  30  days  before  making  such  au- 
thorization, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  intention  to  make  such  authorization 
and  of  the  reasons  for  such  authorization. 

Ic)  Federal  Facility  Agreement. -The  fed 
eral  facility  agreement  referred  to  in  subsec 
tion  la)  is  the  agreement  entered  into  pursu 
ant  to  section  120  of  the  Comprehensive  En 


vironmental  Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  142  U.S.C.  9620), 
Docket  No.  CERCLA  VIII 89-13,  effective 
February  17.  1989,  concerning  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal  The  goal  expressed  in  para- 
graph 2.6  of  such  agreement  is  that  follow- 
ing completion  of  necessary  response  ac- 
tions, significant  portions  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal  shall  be  available  for  use  as 
open  space  for  the  public  benefit  iincluding. 
but  not  limited  to.  use  as  wildlife  habitat 
and  parki. 

Part  G— Studies.  Reports,  and  Other 
Matters 
SEC  171  snurof  waste  RE<YCLi\a 

la)  Study  —The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
conduct  a  study  on  the  following 

Hi  Current  practices  and  future  plans  for 
managing  postconsumer  waste  at  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  facilities  such  as  commis- 
sary and  exchange  stores,  cafeterias,  mess 
halls,  and  other  places  where  such  waste  is 
generated.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'postconsumer  waste"  rneans  garbage 
and  refuse  which  includes,  among  other 
things,  items  after  they  have  passed  through 
their  end  use  as  a  consumer  item. 

12'  The  feasibility  of  such  Department  of 
Defense  facilities  participating  in  programs 
at  military  installations  or  in  local  commu- 
nities to  recycle  the  postconsumer  waste 
generated  at  the  facilities. 

ibi  Report  — Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
.Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Con 
gress  u  report  that  describes  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  study  required  by 
this  section. 

SE(  jn.  REPORT  ON  miLITiRY  RECRl  ITINt.  AU\ER 
TISISti  EXPEMHTIRES 

Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  .Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  evaluating— 

111  each  of  the  types  of  media  used  .for  ad- 
vertising for  military  recruiting,  and 

i2l  the  anticipated  effects  on  military  re- 
cruitment of  increasing  the  portion  of  ex- 
penditures for  such  advertising  that  is  for 
print  media. 

SEt  }T1  SKSSE  Of  tOMiRESS  ON  RED!  CISU  THE 
St  fIBER  IIP  MEMBERS  Oh  THE  iR.M\ 
STATION  ED  IN  THE  I  \ITED  STATES 
WHOSE  PERMANENT  1)1  TY  AS.SIt;N 
¥t"NT  IS  I  N RELATED  TO  INTERMEDI- 
ATE RANCE  MCLEAR  FORCES. 

It  13  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

'V  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  should  not 
take  any  action  with  respect  to  implement- 
ing that  part  of  the  proposal  — 

'A'  contained  in  the  amended  budget  re- 
quest of  the  President  for  fucal  year  1990: 
and 

iBi  relating  to  a  reduction  m  the  numt>er 
of  members   of  the  Army  stationed   m   the 
United  States  whose  permanent  duty  assign 
ment  is  unrelated  to  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces,  and 

121  m  lieu  of  implementing  that  part  of  the 
proposal  referred  to  in  paragraph  UK  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  should  achieve  the  re- 
duction sought  in  that  proposal  only  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  members  of  the 
Army 

lAi  whose  permanent  duty  assignments  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  are  re- 
lated to  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
and  are  unnecessary  as  a  result  of  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soi'iet  Socialist  Republics 
on  the  Elimination  of  their  Intermediate- 
range  and  Shorter-range  Missiles,  signed  on 
December  8,  1987  i commonly  referred  to  as 
the  'INF  Treaty' i:  and 


IB)  who  are  stationed  in  Europe  or  are 
stationed  in  the  United  States  at  Fort  Sill 
Oklahoma,  or  in  a  duty  assignment  that  is 
transient  trainee,  holding,  or  student 

SEC  174.  SENSE  OF  CO.SGRESS  ON  REDCCINC  THE 
NVMBER  OF  I  NITS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  STATIONED  IN  THE  CONTINEN- 
TAL CNITED  STATES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  combat 
unit  of  battalion  or  squadron  size  lor  larger 
size)  that  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  is  stationed  in  the  continental 
United  States  should  not  be  deactivated 
unless  a  realignment  of  forces  occurs  as  a 
result  of  the  current  negotiations  regarding 
reduction  of  conventional  forces  in  Europe. 
TITLE  IV— .MILITARY  PERSO.WEL 
.AITHORIZATIONS 

Part  A— Active  Forces 

SEC  4tl  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  AITIYE  FORCES. 

la)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— The  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel as  of  September  30.  1990.  as  follows: 

111  The  Army.  764,021. 

12)  The  Navy,  591,541.  of  whom  not  less 
than  72.493  shall  be  commissioned  officers. 

13)  The  Marine  Corps.  197.159. 
141  The  Air  Force.  567,474. 

lb)  Fiscal  Year  1991.  — The  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel as  of  September  30.  1991.  in  the  same 
strengths  as  authorized  in  subsection  la), 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
authorized  strength  is  562.415  and  of  the 
number  authorized  for  the  Navy,  not  less 
than  72.313  shall  be  commissioned  officers. 

SEC  402  REDKTION  IN  AITHORIZED  END 
STRENCTH  Ff)R  THE  NVMBER  OF  MILI- 
TARY PERS0N.\EL  in  El  ROPE. 

lal  Reduction  Required.— Effective  on 
September  30,  1991.  section  10021011)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
1985  iPublic  Law  98-525).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "326.414"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof '■311.62T: 

lb  I  Basis  for  Reduction —The  reduction 
required  by  subsection  lai  is  in  an  arnount 
equal  to  the  total  of  the  number  of  perma- 
nent duty  assignments  m  Europe  for  the 
Armed  Forces- 
Ill  that  were  related  to  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  on  December  8,  1987,  and  are 
unnecessary  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
Elimination  of  their  Intermediate-range 
and  Shorter-range  Missiles,  signed  on  De- 
cember 8.  1987  icommonly  referred  to  as  the 
"INFTreaty"i:  or 

12)  that  were  selected  for  elimination  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  part  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  to  implement  the 
report  of  the  Deputy  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  entitled  "Review  of  Unified 
and  Specified  Command  Headquarters", 
completed  in  February  1988. 

Part  B— Reserve  Forces 
SEC.  411.  end  strenuths  for  selected  reserve. 

la)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— The  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  Selected  Reserve 
personnel  of  the  reserve  components  as  of 
September  30,  1990,  as  follows: 

11)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  StaUs.  458.000. 

121  The  Army  Reserve.  321.977. 

131  The  Naval  Reserve.  153,940. 

141  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  44.000, 

15)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  116.800. 

16)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  85,130. 

17)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  13,575. 
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<b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— The  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  strengths  for  Selected  Reserve 
personnel  of  the  reserve  components  as  of 
September  30,  1991,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Gvard  of  the 
United  States.  458,800. 

I2>  The  Army  Reserve,  323,644. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  1SS,S40. 

(41  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  44,100. 

(SI  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  116,900. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  85,430. 

(7J  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  1S,1S0. 

(c)  ADjvsTMXMTS.—The  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  any  reserve  component 
shall  be  proportionately  reduced  try— 

(II  the  total  authorized  strength  of  units 
organized  to  serve  as  unit*  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  component  which  are  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 

(21  the  total  number  of  individtuil  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing or  for  unsatisfactory  participation  in 
training)  unthout  their  consent  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Whenever  such  units  or  such  indi'vidual 
members  are  released  from  acti've  duty 
during  any  fiscal  year,  the  end  strength  pre- 
scribed for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  increased  by  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  such  units  and  by  the 
total  numl>er  of  such  individual  members. 

SBC.  412.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  RESERVES  ON 
ACTIVE  DITY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVES 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— Within  the  end 
strengths  prescribed  in  section  411(a),  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
authorized,  as  of  September  30,  1990,  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on 
full-time  active  duty,  or  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard,  fvU-time  Na- 
tional Guard  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  orga- 
nizing, administering,  recruiting,  i'nstruct- 
ing,  or  training  the  reserve  co'mponents: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  26.164. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  13, 707. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  22, 708. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  2,301. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  8,565. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  686. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— Within  the  end 
strengths  prescribed  in  section  411(b),  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
authorized,  as  of  September  30,  1991,  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on 
full-time  active  duty  or.  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard,  full-time  Na- 
tional Guard  duty  for  the  purpose  of  orga- 
nizing, administering,  recruiting,  instruct- 
ing, or  training  the  reserve  components: 

(II  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
UniUd  States,  26.514. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  14,081. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  23,565. 

14)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  2,401. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  8.516. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  700. 

SEC.  ilt  INCREASE  IN  NVMBER  OF  MEMBERS  IN 
CERTAIN  GRADES  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE 
ON  ACTIVE  DLTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
RESMRVBS. 

(a)  Senior  Enusted  Members.— (1)  Effec- 
tive on  October  1.  1989,  the  table  in  section 
S17(b)  of  title  10,  UniUd  States  Code,  U 
ameruied  to  read  a*  follows: 


"Grade 


Army       Navy 


Air 
Force 


Ma- 
rine 
Corps 


E-9. 
E-B. 


S42  200 

2.S04  425 


224 

637 


13 

7<". 


(2)  Effective  on  October  1,  1990,  that  table 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"GroOe 


Army       Navy 


E-9. 
E-S. 


SS7 
2,SSS 


202 
429 


231 
670 


13 

7<". 


(b)  OmcERS.—(l)  Effective  on  October  1, 
1989,  the  table  in  section  524(a)  of  such  title 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Grade 


Army       Navy 


Air 
Forxx 


Ma- 
rine 
Corps 


Major  or 

Lieutenant 

Commander. 3,030        1,065  575         110 

Lieutenant 

Colonel  or 

Commander. 1.448  520  <7«  75 

Colonel  or  Navy 

Captain J5J  ISS  190  25". 


(2)  Effective  on  October  1,  1990,  that  table 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Grade 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Ma- 
rine 
Corps 

Major  or 

Lieutenant 

Commander 

3,219 

1,071 

575 

110 

Lieutenant 

Colonel  or 

Commander. 

1,524 

520 

532 

75 

Colonel  or  Navy 

Captain 

364 

188 

194 

25  ". 

Part  C— Military  Training  Student  Loads 

SEC.    421.    authorization   OF  TRAINING   STUDENT 
LOADS 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1990.— For  fiscal  year 
1990,  the  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  authorized  average  military  training 
student  loads  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  79,667. 

(2)  The  Navy,  67.224. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  21,656. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  39,575. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  19,168. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  15.377. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  3.237. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  4,179. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  UniUd 
States,  2.941. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1,752. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1991.— For  fiscal  year  1991, 
the  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  au- 
thorized average  military  training  student 
loads  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army.  74.760. 

(2)  The  Navy,  66,517. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  22.235. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  37. 757. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  18,667. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  15,963. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  3,259. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  4,178. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  UniUd 
States,  2,939. 


(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1,774. 

(c)  Adjustments.— The  average  militam 
student  loads  authorized  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
end  strengths  authorized  in  parts  A  and  B. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescHbe  the 
manner  in  which  such  adjustment  ^lall  be 
apportioned. 

Part  D— Authorizations  or  Approprutioss 

SBC.  4il.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  int. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  mili- 
tary personnel  for  fiscal  year  1990  a  total  of 
979,241,600,000.  The  authorization  in  the 
preceding  sentence  supersedes  any  other  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  (definiU  or 
indefiniU)  for  such  purpose  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

SEC.  4JZ.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
RESERVE  OTHER  TRAINING  AND  SUP- 
PORT FOR  nSCAL  YEAR  /fML 

Within  the  amount  authorized  by  section 
431,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  Reserve  Other  Training  and  Support  a 
total  of  $4, 3  72, 890,  OOO 

TITLE  V— PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

SEC.  iti.  DELAYED  ENTRY  PROGRAM  AND  DELAYED 
ENTRY  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  RE- 
SERVISTS. 

la)  Delayed  Entry  Program  Enlist- 
ments.—Section  511  oftitU  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  A  person  with  no  prior  military 
service  who  is  qualified  for  enlistment  for 
active  duty  in  an  armed  force  may  (except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (3))  be  enlisted  as 
a  Reserve  for  service  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve  for  a 
Urm  of  not  less  than  six  years  nor  more 
than  eight  years. 

"(2)  A  person  enlisUd  under  this  subsec- 
tion shaU,  unless  sooner  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  chapUr  39  of  this  title  or  an- 
other provision  of  law,  be  discharged  from 
the  reserve  component  in  which  enlisted  and 
immediaUly  enlisUd  in  a  regular  compo- 
nent of  an  armed  force  within  365  days  after 
enlistment  in  the  reserve  component  During 
the  period  beginning  on  the  daU  on  which 
the  person  enlists  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
ending  on  the  daU  on  which  the  person  is 
enlisUd  in  a  regular  component  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  person  shall  be 
placed  in  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  armed 
force  concerned. 

"13)  A  person  who  is  under  orders  to  report 
for  induction  into  an  armed  force  under  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  (SO  U.S.C. 
App.  451  et  seq.),  except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii)  or  (Hi)  of  section  6(c)(2)(A)  of 
that  Act  may  not  be  enlisted  under  para- 
graph (1). 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  6e  carried  out 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  the  <^o<ist 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy. ". 

(b)  Delayed  Entry  Program  Exemption 
From  Ready  Reserve  Trainino  Require- 
ments.—Section  270(a)  of  title  10,  United 
StaUs  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
511(e)"  after  "section  269(b)"  in  the  first 
senUnce. 

(c)  Delayed  Entry  Trainino  F^ooram 
LoNGEvn-Y  roR  Pay.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 205  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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■■(etill  NotKrithatanding  subsection  lai.  a 
period  oj  service  described  in  paragraph  (2i 
of  a  member  who  enlists  in  a  reserve  compo 
nent  may  not  be  counted  under  this  section. 

"(Z)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to— 

"(A)  service  performed  while  a  member  of 
a  reserve  component  under  an  enlistment 
under  section  511(b)  of  title  10  before  the 
member  begins  service  on  active  duty  under 
that  section  (other  than  a  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  performed  before  begin- 
ning such  service  on  active  duty): 

"(B)  service  performed  while  a  member  of 
a  reserve  component  under  an  enlistment 
under  section  Sll(d)  of  title  10  before  the 
member  begins  an  initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  under  that  section  (other 
than  a  period  of  actit>e  duty  for  training 
performed  before  beginning  such  initial 
period  of  active  duty  for  training/:  and 

"(C)  service  performed  while  a  member  of 
a  reserve  component  under  an  enlistment 
under  section  Sll(e)  of  title  10.  ". 

SEC.   it    ASNVAL  MISTER  DITY  fVR  READY  RE 
SSRVISTS. 

(a)  Ordsr  to  Annval  Muster  Dvty.  —  iv 
Chapter  39  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  !>v  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sectiOTL- 
"9  SSI.  Remit  Rnerve:  matter  duty 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  may  be  ordered  to  muster  duty  one 
time  each  year  icithout  his  consent  A 
member  on  muster  duty  under  this  section 
shall  be  engaged  for  at  least  two  hours  on 
the  day  of  muster  in  the  performance  of  that 
duty. 

"(bi  The  period  which  a  memt>er  may  be 
required  to  devote  to  muster  duty  under  this 
section  and  to  round-trip  travel  to  and  from 
the  location  of  such  duty  may  not  total  more 
than  one  day  each  calendar  year 

"(c)  Except  as  specified  in  sultsection  (d). 
muster  duty  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  the  equivalent  of  inactive-duty 
training  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
titles  37  and  38.  including  the  determina 
tion  of  eligibility  for  and  the  receipt  of  bene 
fits  and  entitlements  prescribed  in  those 
titles  for  Reserves  performing  inactive-duty 
training  and  for  their  dependents  and  survi- 
vors. 

"(d)  Muster  duty  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  credited  in  determining  entitlement 
to.  or  in  computing,  retired  pay  under  chap- 
ter 67  of  this  title." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"691.  Ready  Reserve:  muster  duty. " 

(b)  Allowamce  for  Annual  Muster  Dity  — 
(1)  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  UniUd  StaUs  Code. 
u  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"§433.  AlUmmmet  far  mmtUr  duty 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
t>V  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  National  Guard  or  of  the  Selected  Re 
serve  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  for  muster 
duty  performed  pursuant  to  section  691  of 
title  10  if  the  member  is  engaged  m  that 
duty  for  at  least  two  hours. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  allowance  under 
thU  section  shall  be  125  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  average  per  diem  raU  for  the 
United  Stales  (other  than  Alaska  and 
Hawaii)  under  section  404(d)(2)(A)  of  this 
title  a*  in  effect  on  September  30  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  muster  duty 
it  performed. 

"(cl  The  allowance  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  disbursed  in  kind  and  shall 
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be  paid  to  the  member  on  or  before  the  date 
on  which  the  muster  duty  is  performed.  The 
allowance  shall  constitute  the  single,  flat- 
rate  monetary  allowance  authorized  for  the 
performance  of  muster  duty  and  shall  con- 
stitute payment  in  full  to  the  member,  re- 
gardless of  grade  or  rank  m  which  serving, 
as  commutation  for  travel  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  designaUd  muster  duty  loca- 
tion, transportation,  subsistence,  and  the 
special  or  extraordinary  costs  of  enforced 
absence  from  home  and  civilian  pursuits, 
including  such  absence  on  weekends  and 
holidays. 

■■(d)  A  member  who  performs  muster  duty 
IS  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  inactive- 
duty  training  under  section  206(a>  of  this 
title  for  the  same  period  ". 

(2/  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item. 
■433.  Allowance  for  muster  duty.  ". 
SEC  SU.  EXTE.SSIO.S  Of  CERTAI.\  RESERVE  OFFICER 
MA  SA  GEMEVr  PRIXiRA  MS. 

I  at  Grade  Determination  Authority  for 
Reserve  Medical  Officers. -Sections 
3359(bi  and  8359(bi  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  sinking  out  'Septem 
ber  30.  1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■September  30.  1992" 

(bi  Promotion  Aithority  for  Certain  Re- 
serve Officers  Servino  on  Active  Duty.~- 
Sections  3380(d)  and  8380(di  of  such  title 
are  amended  by  striking  out  ■September  30. 
1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Septem- 
ber 30.  1992" 

ici  Years  of  Service  for  Mandatory 
Transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve.— Section 
1016(d>  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au 
thorization  Act  1984  HO  US.C.  3360  note'. 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  'Septeviber  30. 
1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1992" 

SEC  i*4  EXTE^Sloy  of  AITHORITY  Tf)  MAKE  TEM- 
PORARY PROMOTIOSS  of  CERTAIN 
\AVY  IIEVTESASTS. 

Section  5721(fi  of  title  10.   United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Septem 
ber  30.   1989"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
■September  30.  1992  ' 

SEC  its  E\TE\SIO\  OF  SISCLE-PAREST  ESUST- 
MENT  AITHORITY  l\  RESERVE  COMPO- 
SE.STS. 

Section  523(d)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (10 
US.C.  510  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■September  30.  1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  September  30.  1990". 
SEC  SM.  REPORT  «V  RESERIE  CESERAL  AND  FLAG 
OFFICERS. 

(a)  Report  Required.- The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  number  and  distribution  of  general  and 
flag  officers  of  the  reserve  components.  The 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  Feb 
ruary  1.  1991. 

(b)  Reserve  General  and  Flag  Officers  on 
Active  Duty  or  Full-Time  National  Guard 
Duty —The  report  shall  include,  with  respect 
to  reserve  general  and  flag  officers  on  active 
duty  or  full-time  National  Guard  duty,  the 
following: 

ill  The  numt>er  of  such  officers  during 
fiscal  year  1990  and  a  statement  of  the  duty 
assignments  held  by  those  officers  during 
that  year. 

(2)  The  change  m  the  number  of  duty  as- 
signmenU  held  by  such  officers  dunng  each 
of  fiscal  years  1982  through  1991,  shown  by 
the  numt>er  and  percentage  of  that  change 
from  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(31  The  projected  requirement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  such  officers  during 
fiscal  year  1992  and  each  of  fiscal  years  1993 
through  1996. 


(c)  Reserve  General  and  Flao  Officers  in 
AN  Active  Status.— The  report  shall  also  in- 
clude, with  respect  to  the  number  of  reserve 
general  and  flag  officers  in  an  active  status, 
the  following: 

(11  The  total  number  of  such  officers  re- 
quired for  the  Armed  Forces  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1990  through  1998. 

12)  The  requirements  of  each  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  such  officers  for  those  fiscal  years, 
shown  by  grade  and  by  duty  assignment  and 
including  a  description  of  each  such  duty 
assignment  and  the  reason  that  a  general  or 
flag  officer  is  required  for  that  duty  assign- 
ment 

(di  Methodology.— T?ie  report  shall  be 
prepared  using,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, comparable  methodologies  to  those 
used  m  preparing  the  report  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  1988 
entitled  ■Study  on  General  and  Flag  Officer 
Requirements  and  Distributions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense",  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  report  entitled  "Review  of  Uni- 
fied and  Specified  Command  Headquar- 
ters", dated  February  1988. 

<e)  Exclusion  of  Coast  Guard  Flag  Offi- 
cers.-Flag  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  the 
report  required  by  this  sectioru 

SEC  iQ7  title  OF  THE  ADMISSIOSS  OFFICER  OF 
THE  IMTED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACAD- 
EMY 

(a  I  Change  in  Title  of  Registrar.— Chap- 
ter 903  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(II  Section  9331(b)(6)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■■registrar"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■director  of  admissions". 

(2/  Section  9333(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'registrar"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"director  of  admissions  ". 

(3)  Section  9334(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out    "registrar"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'director  of  admissions". 

(4)  Section  9336(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "registrar"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "director  of  admis- 
sions". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— (1)  The  head- 
ing of  section  9336  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"S  9336.  Permaitrnt  professors;  director  of  admu- 

lioiu  ". 

(21  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
903  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"9336.  Permanent  professors:  director  of  ad- 
missions. ". 

sec  iOH.  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PRISONER-OF-WAR 
MEDAL  OF  CREW  OF  THE  H.S.S.  PIEBLO 
CAPTl'RED  BY  NORTH  KOREA. 

A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  was 
taken  prisoner  and  held  captive  by  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  as  a 
result  of  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  on 
January  23.  1968,  is  eligible  for  the  prisoner- 
of-war  medal  under  section  1128  of  title  10. 
UniUd  States  Code,  without  regard  to  para- 
graphs (11  through  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
that  section. 

SEC  in.  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE FUNDS  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  ASSIGNED  TO  DITY  IN 
CO.\NBCnON  WITH  FOREIGN  MILITARY 
SALES  PROGRAMS 

(a)  In  Generau—(1)  ChapUr  49  of  titU  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sectiorL' 
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"tf  Ml  A—ltmment  to  datg  in  cwumcMm  mltk  for-  SEC  til.  EXTENSION  OF  ENUSlltENT  AND  REEN-  so  long  cu  the  officer  has  performed  those  re- 

elfK  mUUmrw  mIm  progrums:  retrnkmrmment  of  ^:^£^J2!!I^  AVTHOIUTIES  FOR  quiremenU  for  not  less  than  6  years  of  otna- 

u^roprititloiu  RKSEXrE  FORCES.  ^^g^  service. " 

"me  secretary  of  a  mUitary  department  JZ'^J'!ol,'Ji,i%'^  ^?'^v^i^Ji"lt'}L  ""'   Compvtatioi,  or   Years   or  Aviation 

may  assign  a  member  of  the  Arrw^orcestc  S  i' °^li^^2f  w^L^^^^.^  ^""^'^^  "^  ^"**  °'  *"'^"  ^  "^'^' 

duty  in  connection  with  the  adminUtration  ^,„'''lol^^^  ^^tl^^J^J^Lf^l^'f  °'^''    '**"°^    °'    *'^'^    DiTTY.Section 

of  a  program  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  ^!L,!i,n?fo^^°                         ^  ""'^*'«^  <^  '^'»  ""«  **  amended  by  adding 

Act  (or  any  other  provision  of  law  respect-  '=>«»'*«""'*^  •"'•  ^»»*  at  the  end  the  following: 

ing  the  sou  of  de/^l^arUcl^or  ser^to  «*f  "t  '^'''^*'^^*""^'>  officers.  ..^i  For  purposes  of  thU  subsection  and 

another  nation!  only  to  the  extent  that  op-  '"^  Extension  or  Special  pay  roR  Nuclear-  subsection  (bl.  in  computing  years  of  service 

plicabU  appropriations  of  that  mUitary  de-  Q«*^J"«>      OmcsRS      Extending     Active  as  an  officer  under  section  205  of  thU  title 

partment  are  reimbursed  for  that  assign-  Dtrrr.— Section   312(e)   of  titU   37.    United  and  years  of  aviation  service,  the  Secretary 

ment"  States  Code,   is  amended  by  striking  out  concerned  may  include  ordy  periods  when 

(2,  ThetabUof  sections  at  the  beginning  "ffS^fT!^  /*■  /P'?"  "^c*'"'^*'^'  *"  '*^  ^  of^^*^  ^  °»  <^^^  '*«<«'■"• 

of  such  chapter  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  '^LfSe^^^/L!,^/,^  ^„„„   ._„  "^'        MoimiLY        Rates.-(I)        Section 

end  the  following  new  item:  "'^  Extension  or  Nuclear  Career  Acces-  301a(b)(l)  of  such  title  U  amended- 

ena  uu:  jouovnng  new  iirm.  ^^^  BoNVS   PROQRAM.-Section    312b(d)   Of  (A)  bv  striJcina  out  "400"  in  the  oortion  of 

■'983.  Assignnu^to  duty  in  connection  with  title  10.  United  States  Cod^  is  amended  by  thet^iel^^  ^Ph^l^^- 

foreign     military     sales     pro-  striking  out  "September  30,  1990"  and  in-  ing  in  lieu  thereof  "650"-  and 

grams:    reimbursement   of  ap-  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  199S".  (b)  by  striking  out  the  portion  of  the  UMe 

propnatxons.  .  (c)  Extension  or  Nuclear  Career  Annual  designaUd  as  Phase  II  and  inserting  in  lieu 

(b)  ErrECTTVE  Date.— Section  983  of  title  Imcemttve  Bonus  Program.— Section  312c  of  thereof  the  following- 

10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec-  ^^Oe  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

tion  (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  duty  as-  striking  out  "October  1,  1990"  in  subsections  "Phase  11 

signments  to  become  effective  after  Septem-  (aXl),  (bid),  and  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  "Yean  of  service  as  or  of fieer:            MomtUg  rate: 

ber  30.  1989.  thereof  "October  1,  1995".  Over  18 ^585 

TITLE  Vl-COMPENSATtON  AND  OTHER  ^^  '"  ''""unf^.^J^nf!^  "" '""'''"■  »^^*««''*  ^  1° <»« 

PERSONNEL  BENEFITV  ,,„        HOUSING  COSTS  Over  22 385 

la)  Paitments  Authorized.— Section  405  of  Over  25 250  . 

Part  A-Pay  AND  ALLOWANCES  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  ,2,    section    301afb)(2J    of  such    title    U 

SEC.  tti.  MILITARY  PAY  RAISE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec-  amended  by  striking  out  "400"  in  the  por- 

'***  '*?,?i,  ,     .V               ,              .        ,  .^  "o"  °f  *^  ^^^  designated  as  Phase  I  and 

(a)  Waiver  or  Section  1009  Adjustment.—  <d/  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  unt-  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "650". 

Any  adjustment  required  by  section  1009  of  formed  services  authorized  to  receive  a  per  (gj  report  on  Number  or  OrncERS  Recetv- 

title  37.  UniUd  States  Code,  in  elemenU  of  diem  allowance  under  subsection   (a),   the  j^^^  ^  Waiver.— Section  301a  of  such  title  is 

compensation  of  members  of  the  uniformed  Secretary  concerned  may  make  a  lump-sum  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

services   to   become  effective  dunng  fiscal  payment  for  nonrecurring  expenses  incurred  new  subsectum: 

year  1990  shall  not  be  made.  bV  W*«  member  in  initially  occupying  pn-  •>(j)  77^  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 

(b)  Increase  in  Basic  Pay,  Basic  Au-ow-  "^^  housing  outside  of  the  UniUd  States.  ^  report  to  the  Congress  before  October  1  of 
ANCE  roR  Quarters,  and  Basic  Allowance  Expenses  for   which   a   payment   is   made  g^ch  year  specifying— 

for  Subsistence.— The  rates  of  basic  pay,  under  this  subsection  may  not  be  considered  "(d  yj^  ^^^Z  number  of  officers  during  the 

basic  allowarice  for  subsistence,  and  basic  /<"■  Jmrposes  of  determining  the  per  diem  al-  preceding  fiscal  year  who  were  determined 

allowance  for  quarters  of  members  of  the  lo"wance   of  the   member   under  subsection  under  subsection  (a)(5)  to  have  failed  to  per- 

uniformed  services  are  increased  by  3.6  per-  'a^-"-                           „           ^  form  the  minimum  prescribed  operational 

cent  effective  on  January  1,  1990.  ''>'     ErrscTiVE     Date.— The     amendment  /lying  duty  requirements; 

(c)  Increase  in  Cadet  and  Midshipman  ""^^^  ^  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re-  ..f2j  the  number  of  those  officers  who  con- 
Pay— Effective  on  January  1,  1990,  section  *P*^'  ^  expenses  incurred  after  August  31.  tinued  to  receive  continuous  monthly  incen- 
203(c)(1)  of  titU  37,  United  States  Code,  U  ^''<'-  tive  pay  despiU  their  failure  to  perform  the 
amended  6v  striking  out  "525"  and  insert-  Part C—Miutary  Aviators  minimum  prescribed  operational  flying 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "543.90".  SEC.  ttL  aviation  career  INCENTIVE  PAY.  duty  requirements  and  the  extent  to  which 
SEC.  tti.  umitation  on  adjustments  IN  VARI-  (a)  Entttlement  Requirements.— (1)  Sec-  'A^i/  failed  to  perform  those  requirements; 

ABLE  housing  ALLOWANCE  tion   301a(a)(4)   Of  title   37.    United  States  and 

Section    403alc)(2>    of    title    37.     UniUd  Code,  U  amended—  "13)   the  reasons  for  each  waiver  under 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  (A)  by  striking  out  "6  of  the  first  12.  and  subsection  ro^rs;  of  those  requirements." 

the  period  the  following:  ",  except  that  the  11  of  the  first  18  years  of  his  aviation  serv-  <S>  ErrEcnvE  Date.—(1)  Except  as  provid- 

monthly  amount  of  a  variabU  tiousing  al-  ice "  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  ed    in    paragraph    (2),     the    amendmenU 

lowancefor  a  member  may  not  be  reduced  to  lieu  thereof  "9  of  the  first  12.  and  12  of  the  made— 

the  extent  that  the  total  of  basic  pay,  basic  first  18,  years  of  the  aviation  service  of  the  (A>  by  subsections  (c)  and  Id)  shall  take 

allowance  for  quarters,  basic  allowance  for  officer.";  effect  on  Octotier  1,  1989;  and 

subsistence,  and  ■variable  housing  tUlotoance  (B)  by  striking  out  "at  least  9  but  less  than  (B)  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (e)  shall 

of  the  member  is  reduced,  as  a  result  of  such  11  of  the  first  18  years  of  his  aviation  serv-  take  effect  on  October  1. 1991. 

a  reductio'n,  below  the  monthly  total  of  those  ice,  he"  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  (2)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  department 

items  for  the  month  preceding  the  effective  in  lieu  thereof  "at  least  10  but  less  than  12  of  may  delay,  siOiect  to  the  approval  of  the 

daU  of  the  most  recent  increase  in  the  raU  the  first  18  years  of  the  aviation  service  of  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  implementation  of 

of  basic  pay  of  the  member".  the  officer,  the  officer";  and  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (d)  with 

Part  B-Bonvses  and  Special  and  Incentive  J^'  ^  ''.'^"f  °«'  "^^  officer  service"  in  respect  to  the  department  of  that  SecretaiT, 

p  y  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  until  s'uch  txme  as  the  Secretary  concerned 

thereof  "the  officer's  service  as  an  officer".  determines    that    implementation    of    the 

SEC  in.  enustment  bonus  for  MEMBERS  IN  (2}   Section    301a(b)(l)    of  such    title   U  amendment  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 

SKILLS  DESIGNATED  AS  critical  amended   by  striking  out   "6  years"  each  that  department 

(a)  Increase  in  Authorized  Bonus  and  place  it  appears  afUr  the  portion  of  the  (3)  If  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
FiRST  Installment.— Section  308a<a)  of  title  tabU  designaUd  as  Phase  II  and  inserting  ment  delays  under  paragraph  (2)  the  impU- 
37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended—  in  lieu  thereof  "9  years".  mentation  of  the  amendment  made  by  «wft- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$8,000"  in  the  first  (b)  Waiver  or  Entttlement  Reqihrements  section  (d)  beyorui  October  1,  1991.  the  Sec- 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  by  the  Secretary  Concerned.— Section  retary  may  also  delay  impletnentation  of  the 
"$12,000";  and  301ala)f5)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  insert-  amendments  made  by  subsections  (a),  fb), 

(21  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  in  the  second  ing  aSUr  the  first  sentence  the  following  new  and  (e)  until  the  daU  on  which  the  Secretary 

sentence    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof  sentence:    "The   Secretary    concerned    may  implemenU  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 

"$7,000".  permit,  on  a  case  by  case  basis  for  the  needs  tion  (d).  During  the  delay  in  implemenla- 

(b)  LnoTATioN  on  PAirMENTS.—The  total  of  the  service,  an  officer  to  continue  to  re-  tion,  the  provisions  of  section  301a  of  titU 
amount  of  payments  made  during  fiscal  ceive  continuous  monthly  incentive  pay  de-  37,  United  States  Code,  as  in  effect  on  Sep- 
year  1990  under  section  308a(a)  of  title  37,  spiU  the  failure  of  the  officer  to  perform  the  tember  30,  1989,  (and  as  amended  by  subsec- 
UniUd  States  Code,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  prescribed  operational  flying  duty  require-  tion  (c)),  shall  contin^ue  to  apply  in  the  case 
Army  may  not  exceed  $66,400,000.  ments  during  the  prescribed  periods  of  time  of  such  department  to  the  pa'yment  of  avia- 
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tion  career  xncentiDe  pay  under  such  sec- 
tion. 

<gl  TuANsmoN.—tl/  U,  as  of  the  date  the 
amendments  made  by  subsections  la).  (bi. 
and  (e)  take  effect,  an  officer  of  a  uniformed 
service  has  performed  the  prescnbed  oper- 
ational flying  duties  (including  flight  train- 
ing but  excluding  proficiency  flying)  for  6  of 
the  first  12  years,  or  11  of  the  first  18  years, 
of  the  aviation  service  of  such  officer,  such 
officer  shall  be  entitled  to  continuous 
monthly  incentive  pay  at  the  rates  provided 
m  section  301a(bJ  of  titU  37.  UniUd  States 
Code  (as  amended  by  this  section/,  notwith 
standing  the  failure  of  the  officer  to  satisfy 
the  entitlement  requirements  that  lake  effect 
on  such  date.  Such  officer  shall  be  required 
to  continue  to  comply  xoith  the  entitlement 
requirements  in  effect  on  September  30. 
1991. 

(2>  The  Secretary  concerned  may  provide 
traruitional  entitlement  requirements  to 
allow  an  officer  of  a  uniformed  sen^ice  who 
completes  an  initial  operational  flying  as 
sxgnment  before  the  date  the  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  <ei  take 
effect  to  remain  entitled  to  continuous 
monthly  incentive  pay  under  section  301a  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code  las  amended  by 
this  sectionJ.  if  the  Secretary  concerned  de 
termines  that  — 

(A)  the  officer  would  likely  satisfy  the  enti- 
tlement requirements  m  effect  on  September 
30.  1991;  and 

(B)  the  officer  is  unlikely  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements added  try  subsection  (ar 

(h)  DEriNmoNS.  —  d)  For  purposes  of  sub 
sections  (fi  and  (gl,  the  terms  "Secretary 
concerned"  and  "uniformed  sen-ices"  have 
the  meaning  given  to  such  terms  m  section 
101  of  title  37.  United  StaUs  Code. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  'gi.  the  defi 
nitions  of  the  terms  in  section  301a'6i  of 
title  37.   United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
the  corresponding  terms  used  in  subsection 
(g). 

SEC  t!2.  A  VIATtUt  ll£TE.ymo.\  BOMSE.'i. 

(a'   Extension  and  Codification  of  Cvr 
RCNT   Program.— Section    301b   of  title    37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"83016.   SfeeUU  pag:  aviation  atrrer  offtcert  ex- 

ten4u»§  periad  of  oetice  duty 

"(a)  Bonus  AuTHORTZED.—An  aviation  offi 
cer  described  m  subsection  (b)  who.  during 
the  period  l>eginning  on  January  1.  1989. 
and  ending  on  September  30.  1991.  executes 
a  written  agreement  to  remain  on  active 
duty  in  aviation  service  for  at  least  one  year 
may,  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  agreement 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  paid  a  relen 
tion  bonus  as  provided  in  this  section. 

"(b)  Covered  OmcERS.—An  aviation  offi- 
cer referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  an  officer 
of  a  uniformed  service  who— 

"(1)  is  entitled  to  aviation  career  incen- 
tive pay  under  section  301a  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code; 

"12)  it  in  a  pay  grade  below  pay  grade  0-6. 

"(31  i*  qualified  to  perform  operational 
flying  duty: 

"1 4)  has  completed  at  least  sti  but  less 
than  13  years  of  active  duty: 

"(SI  has  completed  any  active  duty  service 
commitment  incurred  for  undergraduate 
aviator  training;  and 

"(6)  it  in  an  aviation  specialty  designated 
by  the  Secretary  concerned  (with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  m  the  case  of 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department)  as  a 
critical  aviation  specialty. 

"(c)  Amount  of  Bonus.  — The  amount  of  a 
retention  bonus  paid  under  this  section 
shall  be  not  more  than— 


"(11  1 12.000  for  each  year  covered  by  the 
written  agreement.  ij  the  officer  agrees  to 
remain  on  active  duty  to  complete  14  years 
of  commissioned  service:  or 

"(2)  tS.OOO  for  each  year  covered  by  the 
written  agreement,  if  the  officer  agrees  to 
remain  on  active  duty  for  one  or  two  years. 

"'d)  Proration.  — The  term  of  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  and  the  amount 
of  the  bonus  under  subsection  <c)  may  6e 
prorated  as  long  as  such  agreement  does  not 
ejctend  beyond  the  date  on  which  the  officer 
making  such  agreement  would  complete  14 
years  of  commissioned  service. 

"(el  Payment  of  Bonus.  — Upon  the  accept 
ance  of  a  written  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  the  total 
amount  payable  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
becomes  fxzed  and  may  t>e  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary m  either  a  lump  sum  or  installments. 

"(f)  Additional  Pay— A  retention  bonus 
paid  under  this  section  is  in  addition  to  any 
other  pay  and  allowances  to  which  an  offi- 
cer IS  entitled. 

"igi  Repayment  of  Boni'.s.—(1)  If  an  offi- 
cer who  has  entered  into  a  written  agree- 
ment under  subsection  la)  and  has  received 
all  or  part  of  a  retention  bonus  under  this 
section  fails  to  complete  the  total  period  of 
actnye  duty  specified  in  the  agreement,  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  require  the  officer 
to  repay  the  United  States,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  and  to  the  ejrtent  that  the  Secretary  de 
termines  conditions  and  circumstances  war- 
rant, all  sums  paid  under  this  section. 

"(2)  An  obligation  to  repay  the  United 
States  imposed  under  paragraph  IV  is  for 
all  purposes  a  debt  owed  to  the  United 
States 

"i3>  A  discharge  m  bankruptcy  under  title 
It  that  IS  entered  less  than  5  years  after  the 
termination  of  a  written  agreement  entered 
into  under  subsection  lai  does  not  discharge 
the  officer  signing  the  agreement  from  a 
debt  arising  under  such  agreement  or  under 
paragraph  'V  This  paragraph  applies  to 
any  case  commenced  under  title  11  after 
January  I.  1989. 

"(hi  REc.cLATioNS.—Each  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section  with  regard  to  the  depart- 
ment of  that  Secretary.  Regulations  pre- 
scnbed by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

ID  Reports— 1 1)  Not  later  than  February 
15  of  each  year,  each  Secretary  concerned 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a 
report  analyzing  the  effect  of  the  provision 
of  retention  bonuses  to  aviation  officers 
dunng  the  preceding  fiscal  year  on  the  re- 
tention of  qualified  aviators  m  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Secretary  concerned.  Each 
report  shall  include- 

"(A)  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  paying 
bonuses  to  officers  who  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  penod  referred  to  m  subsection 
iciili  with  the  cost  of  paying  bonuses  to  offi- 
cers who  enter  into  an  agreement  for  a 
penod  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)(2): 

"(B)  a  descnption  of  the  increase  in  the 
retention  of  qualified  aviators  as  a  result  of 
the  program,  and 

"(Ci  an  examination  of  the  desirability  of 
targeting  the  retention  bonus  program 
toward  officers  in  a  cntical  aviation  spe- 
cialty rather  than  on  the  basis  of  expenence 
or  other  cntena. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  March  IS  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  copies  of 
the  reports  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (V  with  regard  to  the  preceding 


fiscal  year,  together  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate. 

"(j)  Limitation  on  Payments  for  a  Fiscal 
Year.—(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments 
made  under  this  section  to  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  during  fiscal  year  1990  may  not 
exceed  $78,000,000. 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  payments  made 
under  this  section  to  officers  of  the  Navy 
during  fiscal  year  1990  may  not  exceed 
1 30,000,000. 

"(k)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  amation  service'  means  the 
sennce  performed  by  an  officer  holding  an 
aeronautical  rating  or  designation  (except  a 
flight  surgeon  or  other  medical  officer). 

"(2)  The  term  'aviation  specialty'  means  a 
community  of  pilots  or  other  designated 
aeronautical  officers  identified  by  type  of 
aircraft  or  weajwn  system. 

■'(3)  The  term  'critical  aviation  specialty' 
means  an  aviation  specialty  in  which  there 
ejiists  a  shortage  of  officers  on  the  date  of 
designation  under  subsection  (b). 

"(4)  The  term  'operational  flying  duty'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
301a(a)(6)(A)  of  this  title.  ". 

(bi  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  611 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456;  102 
Stat.  19771.  IS  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section le). 

(c)  Prior  AuREEMENTs.—d)  The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  affect 
an  agreement  entered  into  under  section 
301b  of  title  37,  UniUd  States  Code  (as  m 
effect  on  September  30,  19891,  and,  except  as 
provided  m  paragraph  (2),  the  provisions  of 
such  section  as  m  effect  on  such  day  shall 
continue  to  apply  with  respect  to  such  agree- 
ment 

1 2)  For  pay  penods  t>eginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  an  officer  serving  under  an 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  301b 
of  such  title  before  October  1.  1987,  shall  be 
entitled  dunng  the  remainder  of  the  agree- 
ment to  the  monthly  rate  of  aviation  career 
incentive  pay  specified  in  section  301a(b)  of 
such  title  and  corresponding  to  the  years  of 
aviation  sennce  or  years  of  service  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  office. 

SEC.  t:j    REDCCTIOS  IS  SOSOPERATIOSAL  FLYIfIC 
DIT}  P<JSITIO.\S. 

(a)  Reductions  Requir£d.—(1)  Not  later 
than  September  30,  1991,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  reduce  the  number  of  nonopera- 
tional  flying  duty  positions  in  the  Armed 
Forces  by  a  number  equal  to  not  less  than 
two  percent  of  the  total  number  of  such  posi- 
tions m  existence  on  September  30,  1989. 

(2)  Not  later  than  September  30.  1992,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reduce  the  number 
of  nonoperational  flying  duty  positions  in 
the  Armed  Forces  by  a  number  equal  to  not 
less  than  five  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
such  positions  in  existence  on  September  30, 
1989. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Increases  in  Nonopera- 
tional Flying  Duty  Positions  After  Fiscal 
Year  1991.— No  increase  in  the  number  of 
nonoperational  flying  duty  positions  in  the 
A  rmed  Forces  (as  a  percentage  of  all  flying 
duty  positions  in  the  Armed  Forces)  may  be 
made  after  Septem.ber  30,  1991.  unless  the  in- 
crease is  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

(c)  DEFiNtnoNS.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "Armed  Forces"  does  not  in- 
clude the  Coast  Guard. 

(21  The  term  "nonoperational  flying  duty 
position"  means  a  position  in  a  military  de- 
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partment  identified  by  the  Secretary  of  that 
department  at  a  position  that— 

(At  requires  the  assignment  of  an  aviator; 
and 

IB)  does  not  include  operational  flying 
duty  las  defined  in  section  301af61(A)  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code). 

SEC.  €24.  REPORT  ON  MINIM VM  SERVICE  REQUIRE- 
MENT  FOR  A  VIA  TORS. 

(a)  Report  RKQuiRXD.—Not  later  than 
eight  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  evaluating  the  minimum 
active  duty  obligations  imposed  on  aviation 
officers.  The  report  shall  include— 

11)  a  description  of  the  recuons  for  the  dis- 
parate obligations  imposed  by  the  military 
departments; 

(2)  an  examination  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  differences  in  light  of  the  oj>eTational  re- 
quirements of  each  military  department; 
and 

(3)  a  recommendation  regarding  the  desir- 
ability of  establishing  uniform  minimum 
active  duty  obligations  for  aviation  officers. 

(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  the  term  "active  duty  obligation"  jneans 
the  period  of  active  duty  required  to  be 
served  after  completion  of  undergraduate 
training  in  an  aviation  specialty. 

SEC.  tIS.  REPORT  ON  INSURANCE 

(a)  Report  Required.— Not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary IS,  1990,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  arid  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the 
current  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
program  and  the  practicality  and  desirabil- 
ity of  providing  an  accident€U  death  insur- 
ance plan  for  aviators  and  other  aviation 
crew  members  serving  on  active  duty  that 
provides  for  the  payvient  of  death  benefits 
in  the  amount  of  1 100,000  for  death  result- 
ing directly  from  the  performance  of  oper- 
ational flying  duty.  The  report  shall  include 
a  legislative  proposal  containing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  following  such 
evaluation  and  a  recommendation  on  the 
advisability  of  providing  an  accidental 
death  insurance  plan  for  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  in  an  occu- 
pational specialty  characterized  as  hazard- 
ous. 

(b)  DEFiNmoN.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  the  term  "operational  flying  duty"  has 
the  meaning  given  to  that  term  in  section 
301ala)(6)(A)  of  title  37.  UniUd  States  Code. 

SEC.  tZ*.  REPORT  ON  AVIATOR  ASSIGNMENT  POU- 
CIES  AND  PRACTICES 

Not  later  than  February  IS,  1990,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  evaliuiting  the  aviator 
assignment  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  report  shall  include  an 
analysis  of  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  the  aviator  assignment  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Armed  Forces,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  policies  and  practices  fol- 
lotoed  in  accommodating  the  assignment 
preferences  of  aviators  vHthin  operational 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Part  D—Montoomery  Gl  Bill  Amendments 

SBC.  $31.  increase  IN  AMOUNT  PAYABLE  UNDER 
MONTGOMERY  Gl  BILL  FOR  CRITICAL 
SPECIALTIES. 

(a)  Increase.— Section  141S(c)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "t400  per  month"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "t700  per  month". 


tb)  EtTEcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  enlistments  after  September  30. 
1989. 

SEC.  $32.  PAYMENTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
TRAINING  UNDER  RESERVE-COMPO- 
NENT Gl  BILL 

(a)  In  General.— Section  Z131(c)(l)  of  title 
10,  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Educational  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  chapter  for  pursuit  of  any 
program  of  education  that  is  an  approved 
program  of  education  for  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 30  of  title  38  other  than  a  program  of 
education  in  a  course  of  instruction  beyond 
the  baccalaureate  degree  level ". 

(b)  Amount  of  Assistance.— Section  2131  of 
«ucA  title  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (d)  through  (f).  each";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  through  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs."  after  "Secretary  con- 
cerned"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  Die  following: 
"ld)ll)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 

(2),  the  amount  of  the  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  payable  to  a  person 
pursuing  a  full-time  program  of  apprentice- 
ship or  other  on-the-job  training  under  this 
chapter  is— 

"(A)  for  each  of  ttie  first  six  months  of  the 
person's  pursuit  of  such  program,  7S  percent 
of  the  monthly  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance otherwise  payable  to  such  person  under 
this  chapter; 

"(B)  for  each  of  the  second  six  months  of 
the  person's  pursuit  of  such  program,  55  per- 
cent of  such  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance;  and 

"(C)  for  each  of  the  months  following  the 
first  12  months  of  the  person's  pursuit  of 
such  program,  3S  percent  of  such  monthly 
educational  assistance  allowance 

"(2)  In  any  month  in  which  any  person 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  consisting 
of  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other  on- 
the-job  training  fails  to  complete  120  hours 
of  training,  the  amount  of  the  monthly  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  payable 
under  this  chapter  to  the  person  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  same  proportion  of  the  applicable 
full-time  rate  as  the  num.ber  of  hours  worked 
during  such  month,  rounded  to  the  nearest  8 
tiours,  bears  to  120  hours. 

"I3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph IB),  for  each  month  that  such  person 
is  paid  a  monthly  educational  assistance  al- 
loioance  under  this  chapter,  the  person's  en- 
titlement under  this  chapter  shall  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of— 

"li)  75  percent  of  a  month  in  the  case  of 
payments  made  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph IDIA); 

"Hi)  SS  percent  of  a  month  in  the  case  of 
payments  made  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (DIB);  and 

"liii)  35  percent  of  a  month  in  the  case  of 
payments  made  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph IDIC). 

"IB)  Any  such  charge  to  the  entitlement 
shall  be  reduced  proportionately  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reduction  in  payment  under 
paragraph  (2). 

"leXD  The  amount  of  the  monthly  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  payable  to  a 
person  pursuing  a  cooperative  program 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  80  percent  of  the 
monthly  allowance  otherwise  payable  to 
such  person  under  this  chapter. 

"12)  For  each  month  that  a  person  is  paid 
a  monthly  educational  assistance  allowance 


for  pursuit  of  a  cooperative  program  under 
this  chapter,  the  person's  entitlement  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
80  percent  of  a  month. 

"lf)ll)(A)  The  amount  of  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  payable  under  this 
chapter  to  a  person  who  enters  into  an 
agreement  to  pursue,  and  is  pursuing,  a  pro- 
gram of  education  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence is  an  amount  equal  to  55  percent 
of  the  established  charge  which  the  institu- 
tion requires  nonveterans  to  pay  for  the 
course  or  courses  pursued  by  such  person. 

"IB)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  I  A),  the 
term  'established  charge'  means  the  lesser 
of- 

"liJ  the  charge  for  the  course  or  courses  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  extended 
time  payment  plan  offered  by  the  institution 
and  approved  by  the  appropriate  State  ap- 
proving agency;  or 

"(ii)  the  actual  charge  to  the  person  for 
such  course  or  courses. 

"(C)  Such  allowance  shall  be  paid  quarter- 
ly on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  the  lessons  com- 
pleted by  the  person  and  serviced  by  the  in- 
stitution. 

"(2)  In  each  case  in  which  the  amount  of 
educational  assistance  is  determined  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  period  of  entitlement  of 
the  person  concerned  shall  be  charged  with 
one  month  for  each  $140  which  is  paid  to 
the  individual  as  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  ". 

Ic)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
2136(b)  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(II  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chap- 
ter, the  provisions  of  sections  14341b),  1663. 
1670.  1671.  1673.  1674,  1676,  1682lg),  and 
1683  of  title  38  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapters  I  and  II  of  chapter  36  of  such  title 
I  with  the  exception  of  sections  17801c). 
1780(g),  17861a),  1787,  and  1792)  shaU  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  provision  of  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter. ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  as  used"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  the  term  'a  person',  as  used". 

(d)  Eftecttve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  person  who  after  September  30,  1989, 
or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later,  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  I  A)  or  IB)  of  sec- 
tion 21321  a)( II  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code. 

SEC.  $33.  UMTTATION  OF  ACTIVE  GUARD  AND  RE- 
SERVE PERSONNEL  TO  ACJTVE-BVTr 
PROGRAM. 

(al  Lmn-ATiON.-Section  2132(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence: 
"However,  a  person  may  not  receive  credit 
under  the  program,  established  by  this  chap- 
ter for  service  (in  any  grade)  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  or  IC)  of  section  523lb)ll) 
of  thU  titU. ". 

(bl  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (al  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1989.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  whichever  is  later. 

(cl  References  to  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.— Chapter  106  of  title  10, 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended— 

111  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs"  in  sections  2131lb)l4). 
21321c),  2132ld),  and  21361a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs"; and 

12)  by  striking  out  "to  the  Administrator" 
in  section  2132(cl  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  that  Secretary". 
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(d)  Othkr  TsatmcAL  AMEHDmsnTs.-(li 
Section  213Hb)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  educational"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  ID  and  xnsert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "of  an  educational". 

iZ)  Section  2132(d)  oj  such  title  is  amend 
ed  by  striking  out  "An  individual"  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "A  person  ". 

Part  E—Pkhsonmel  amd  Compensation 
Technical  Amendments 

SEC    *4I.    technical   AMENDMENTS    TO   MIUTARi 
MSTIKEMENT  LA  WS. 

la)  Clarification  or  Computation  or  Re 
TIRED  Pay  Under  Hioh-Three  SrsTTM—Sec 
tion  1407  of  title  10.  United  StaUs  Code,  is 
amended— 

III  in  subsection  lb),  by  xnsertxng  "or  id)" 
after  "sut>8ection  icl ": 

12)  by  striking  out  subsections  ici.  lei.  If) 
and  ig): 

13)  by  redesignating  subsection  id)  as  sub- 
section le):  and 

14)  6v  inserting  after  subsection  ibi  the  fol 
lowing  new  subsections  ic)  and  Id): 

"Ic)  Computation  or  Hioh-Tmree  Average 
roR  Members  Entitled  to  Retired  or  Re 
TAJNER  Pay  for  Reoular  Service.— 

"ID  General  rule.— The  high-three  ai'er- 
age  of  a  member  entitled  to  retired  or  retain 
er  pay  under  any  provision  of  laic  other 
than  section  1204  or  1205  or  section  1331  of 
this  title  is  the  amount  equal  to— 

"lA)  the  total  amount  of  monthly  basic 
pay  to  which  the  member  was  entitled  for 
the  36  months  iwhether  or  not  consecutive) 
out  of  all  the  months  of  active  service  of  the 
memt>er  for  which  the  monthly  basic  pay  to 
which  the  member  was  entitled  was  the  high- 
est, divided  by 

•IB)  36. 

"12)  Special  rule  roR  short-term  disabil- 
rrr  retirees.— In  the  case  of  a  member  who 
is  entitled  to  retired  pay  under  section  1201 
or  1202  of  this  title  and  who  has  completed 
less  tfian  36  months  of  active  sen>ice.  the 
memt>eT's  high-three  average  inotwithstand- 
171(7  paragraph  ID)  is  the  amount  equal  to— 

"lA)  the  total  amount  of  basic  pay  to 
which  the  memt>er  was  entitled  during  the 
period  of  the  member's  active  service,  divid- 
ed by 

"IB)  the  numt>er  of  months  iincludxng  any 
fraction  thereof)  of  the  memtters  active  sen- 
ice. 

"Id)  Computation  or  Hioh-Three  Average 
roR  Members  and  Former  Members  Entitled 
TO  Retired  Pay  roR  Nonreoular  Service.— 

"ID  Retired  pay  under  chapter  67.  — The 
high-three  average  of  a  member  or  former 
member  entitled  to  retired  pay  under  section 
1331  of  this  title  is  the  amount  equal  to— 

"lA)  the  total  amount  of  monthly  basic 
pay  to  which  the  member  or  former  memtyer 
was  entitled  during  the  meml>er  or  former 
memt>er's  high-36  months  lor  to  which  the 
member  or  former  member  would  have  been 
entitled  if  the  member  or  former  member 
had  served  on  active  duty  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  member  or  former  member's 
high-3S  months),  divided  by 

"IB)  36. 

"1 2)  Nonreoular  service  disability  re- 
tired PAY.— The  high-three  average  of  a 
member  entitled  to  retired  pay  under  section 
1204  or  120S  of  this  title  is  the  amount  equal 
to— 

"lA)  the  total  amount  of  monthly  basic 
pay  to  which  the  member  was  entitled 
during  the  member's  high-36  months  lor  to 
which  the  member  would  have  been  entitled 
if  the  member  had  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  memt>er's 
high-36  months),  divided  by 

"IB)  36. 


"13)  Special  rule  roR  short-term  disabil- 
ity retirees.— In  the  case  of  a  member  who 
IS  entitled  to  retired  pay  under  section  1204 
or  1205  of  this  title  and  who  was  a  member 
for  less  than  36  months  before  being  retired 
under  thai  section,  the  member's  high-three 
average  i notwithstanding  paragraph  i2)i  is 
the  amount  equal  to— 

■lAi  the  total  amount  of  basic  pay  to 
which  the  member  was  entitled  during  the 
entire  period  the  memt>er  was  a  memt>er  of  a 
uniformed  service  before  being  so  retired  lor 
to  which  the  rrwrnftt-r  would  have  been  enti- 
tled if  the  memt>er  had  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  entire  period  the  memt>er  was  a 
memt>er  of  a  uniformed  service  before  being 
so  retired),  divided  by 

"IB)  the  number  of  months  iincluding  any 
fraction  thereof)  which  the  member  was  a 
member  before  being  so  retired. 

"14)  HioH-16  months. -The  high-36  months 
of  a  member  or  former  member  whose  retired 
pay  IS  covered  by  paragraph  iD  or  iZ>  are 
the  36  months  iwhether  or  not  consecutive) 
out  of  all  the  months  before  the  member  or 
former  member  became  entitled  to  retired 
pay  for  which  the  monthly  basic  pay  to 
which  the  member  or  former  member  was  en 
titled  lor  would  have  been  entitled  i/  serving 
on  active  duty  during  those  monttis)  was  the 
highest  In  the  case  of  a  former  member, 
only  monttis  during  which  the  former 
memt>er  was  a  memt>er  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice may  be  used  for  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence. ". 

lb)  Clarification  of  APPLicABiLrri  or  Pro 
visions  to  Former  Members  Entitled  to  Re- 
tired Pay  -Chapter  71  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows. 

ID  Section  1401a  is  amended— 

lA)  m  subsection  ib)i3).  by  inserting  "and 
former  member"  after  "memtyer"  the  first 
place  it  appears: 

IB)  m  subsection  le).  by  inserting  "or 
former  member"  after  "member  '  the  first 
and  third  places  it  appears:  and 

iC)  in  subsection  if),  by  inserting  "or 
former  member"  in  the  second  sentence  after 
member  ' 

12)  Section  14071b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "member"  and  "mernber's"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "person"  and  person's", 
respectively. 

1 3)  Section  1409ia)il)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "who  IS  retired"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "who  is  entitled  to  that  pay". 

14)  Section  1410  is  amended— 

I  A)  tn  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  ID. 
by  inserting  'or  former  member"  after 
"member"  each  place  lother  than  the  second 
place)  it  appears:  and 

IB)  in  paragraph  iD.  by  striking  out 
member's  retired  pay"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "retired  pay  of  the  member  or  former 
member" 

ic)  Payments  From  Military  Retirement 
Fund. -Section  14631a)  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

ID  m  paragraph  ID.  by  striking  out  "per- 
sons" and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "mem- 
bers'": 

12)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  I2)  and 
13)  as  paragraphs  13)  and  14).  respectively: 
and 

13)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  U)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  12): 

"12)  retired  pay  payable  under  chapter  67 
of  this  title  to  former  memt>ers  of  the  armed 
forces  lother  than  retired  pay  payable  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation):". 

SEC    $42.    technical    AMESDMESTS    TO   MILITARY 
StRVnoK  BESEFIT  PLAN 
Subchapter  II  of  chapter   73  of  title   10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 


ID  Section  1447  is  amended— 

lA)  in  paragraph  15).  by  striking  out  "this 
clause"  both  places  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "this  paragraph": 

IB)  in  paragraph  111),  by  inserting  "paid 
under  section  6330  of  this  title"  after  "re- 
tainer pay":  and 

iC)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"114)  The  term  'reserve-component  retired 
pay'  means  retired  pay  under  chapter  67  of 
this  titU. ". 

12)  Sections  1447I2)IB).  1447l2)IC)lii). 
1448la)ll)IB).  1448la)l2)IB).  1448lf)ll)IA), 
1448lf)iDlB).  and  145011)111  are  amended  try 
striking  out  "retired  pay  under  chapter  67  of 
this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
serve-component retired  pay". 

13)  Sections  1447l2)IC)li).  144713).  144714). 
1448ia)l4)lA).  1449.  and  145011)12)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  retainer". 

14)  Section  1450lf)l3)IB)  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out   'before  October  1.  1985, 
or":  and 
IB)  by  striking  out  ".  whichever  is  later". 

15)  Section  14511c)  is  amended— 

lA)  in  paragraph  13).  by  inserting  "who 
first  became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice before  September  8.  1980  "  after  'of  this 
title  ":  and 

IB)  m  paragraph  14).  by  inserting  "by 
reason  of  the  service  of  a  person  who  first 
t>ecame  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
before  September  8.  1980"  after  "of  this 
title" 

16)  Section  1451le)ll)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "plan"  in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
paragraph lA)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Plan". 

17)  Section  1451le)(l)lB)  is  amended— 

lA)  by  striking  out  "is"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "was": 

IB)  by  striking  out  "has"  in  clause  Hi)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "had":  and 

IC)  by  striking  out  "would  be"  in  clause 
Hii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "would 
have  t>een". 

18)  Section  1451le)l2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "las  the  base  amount  is  adjusted 
from  tirne  to  time  under  section  1401a  of 
this  title)"  in  subparagraphs  I  A)  and  IB). 

19)  Section  1452ih)  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  inserting  "lor  any  other  provision 
of  law)"  after  "of  this  title"  the  first  place  it 
appears:  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "increased  under  sec- 
tion 1401a  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "so  increased". 

SEC.  S43.  ISCLISION  OF  FORMER  SPOISES  I.S  SOCIAL 
SECCRITY  OFFSET  PROVISION. 

la)  Conformance  With  Policy  for  Surviv- 
ing Spouses.— Section  1451ie)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  former  spouse"  in  paragraphs  I3)IA)  and 
I4)IA)  after  "loidow  or  widower". 

lb)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  la)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  the  computation  of  an  annuity  for 
a  person  who  tiecomes  a  former  spouse 
under  a  divorce  that  becomes  final  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  $44.  REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  OBSOLETE  AND  EX- 
PIRED PROVISIONS. 

la)  Title  10.— Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

1 1)1  A)  Section  9711a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  under  an  appointment  accepted 
after  June  25.  1956.". 

IB)  The  limitation  in  section  9711a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  shaU  not  apply 
with  respect  to  a  period  of  service  referred  to 
in  that  section  while  also  serving  under  an 
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appointment  aa  a  cadet  or  midahipman  ac- 
cepted before  June  26,  1956. 
12)  Section  971(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  parxifnaph  (IJ.  by  itrOcino  out  ",  if 
he  was  appointed  aa  a  midahipman  or  cadet 
after  March  4.  1913";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  atrikino  out  ".  if 
he  waa  appointed  aa  a  midahipman  or  cadet 
after  Auguat  24.  1912". 

(3)  Section  1482(e)  is  amended  by  atriking 
out  "the  effective  daU  of  thia  avbaection,  or 
the  date  of  death,"  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  date  of  death". 

(4)  Sectiona  3014(f),  5014(f).  and  8014(f) 
are  each  amended  try  striking  out  pamgraph 
(5). 

(5)  Section  6330(a)  is  amended  by  atriking 
out  "under—"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"thia  aection. "  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  thia  aecticm. ". 

(6)  Section  89251a)  ia  amended  by  atriking 
out  "and  service  computed  under  aection 
8683  of  thia  title". 

(7)  Section  8926  ia  amended— 
(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 
(i)  by  inaerting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(ii)  try  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(Hi)  try  atriking  out  paragrapha  (3)  and 
(4);  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Tttle  37.— Title  37.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  aa  follows: 

(1)  Sections  308b(e)  and  308c(e)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

12)  Section  308c(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  after  September  30,  1978," 

(3)  Section  416(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  after  July  9.  1952.". 

SEC.  us.  OTHER  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

la)  Amendments  for  Stylistic  Consisten- 
cy.—Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Section  502  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  affirmation". 

12)  Section  603(f)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "terminates—"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "terminates  on  the 
earlieat  of  the  following:"; 

IB)  try  striking  out  "on  the"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  ID  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period; 

ID)  by  striking  out  "at  the"  in  paragraph 

12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The"; 
IE)  try  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 

paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period; 
IF)  by  striking  out  "on  the"  in  paragraph 

13)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "The";  and 
IG)  t>y  striking  out  the  aemicolon  at  the 

end  of  paragraph  13)  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

13)  Section  67Jb(a)  ia  amended  by  atriking 
out  "Armed  Foreea  of  the  United  Statea"  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "armed  foreea". 

14)  Section  1076  ia  amended  by  atriking 
out  "'1  year"  in  aubaection  (e)(3)(C)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "one  year". 

(5)  Section  1408(a)  ia  amended— 

IA)  by  atrikino  out  "(26  U.S.C.  3402(i))"  in 
paragraph  (4)(D>;  and 

(B)  by  inaerting  "entitled  to  retired  pay 
under  section  1331  of  thia  title"  in  para- 
graph (5)  after  "a  former  member". 

16)  Section  1482(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "expenaea  of—"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "expenaea  of  the  fol- 
lowing:"; 

(B)  by  capitalizing  the  first  letter  of  the 
first  word  in  each  of  paragrapha  (1)  through 
(11); 


(C)  by  striking  out  the  aemicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragrapha  (1)  through  19)  and  in- 
aerting in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(D)  by  atriking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period;  and 

(E)  in  paragraph  111)— 
(i)  by  atriking  out  "clauae"  each  place  it 

appears  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph"; and 

(ii)  by  atriking  out  "decedent;  for  the"  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "decedent  For  the". 

(b>  Correction  of  Table  Headino.— Sec- 
tion 30Sa(b)  of  titU  37.  United  States  Code, 
ia  amended  try  inaerting  "COMMIS- 
SIONED" before  "OFFICERS"  in  the  head- 
ing of  the  table  in  that  aubaection  relating  to 
officera  in  pay  grades  O-l  through  0-6. 

(c)  Corrections  to  Amendments  Made  by 
PvBuc  Law  100-456.— (1)  Section  411g(a)  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
atriking  out  "to"  after  "may  6e  paid". 

(2)  Section  419  of  auch  title  ia  amended— 

(A)  try  striking  out  "a  officer"  both  places 
it  appears  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
officer";  and 

(B)  by  atriking  out  "to"  after  "may  be 
paid". 

(d)  Punctuation  Amendment.— Section 
209(c)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  try  striking  out  the  period  after 
"title  10"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(e)  Cross  Reference  Corrections.-I  1) 
Section  1094(c)l2)  of  title  10,  UniUd  States 
Code,  ia  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (d)  through  (g)"  and  inaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  Ic)  and  (e) 
through  (h)". 

(2)  Section  403(b)(1)(B)  of  Public  Law  99- 
661  (10  U.S.C.  521  noU)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "3033, "  and  "8033, "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "3021, "  and  "8021, ",  respective- 
ly. 

(f)  Reference  to  the  Canal  Zone.— Section 
708(a)  of  title  32,  UniUd  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  atriking  out  "governor  of  each 
State  and  Territory,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Canal  Zone"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Governor  of  each  State  or  Territory  and 
Puerto  Rico". 

Part  F—UiscELLA/fEous 

SEC  ISI.  miUTARY  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(a)  Requirement  to  Provide  Assistance.— 
In  order  to  help  neutralize  the  negative  ef- 
fecta  of  relocation  on  retention,  readiness, 
and  morale,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  relocation  asaiatance  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Foreea  and  their  families  as  pro- 
vided in  thia  aection.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae  shall  maJce  every  effort,  con- 
sistent toith  readiness  objectives,  to  stabilize 
and  lengthen  tours  of  duty  to  neutralize  the 
adverse  effects  of  relocation. 

(b)  Types  of  Assistance.— (D  The  Secretary 
of  Defenae  aliall  provide  relocation  assist- 
ance, through  military  relocation  assistance 
programs  deacritted  in  suttsection  (c),  for  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  wfio  is  ordered 
to  make  a  change  of  permanent  station  (and 
for  dependents  of  such  member  who  are  au- 
thorized to  move  in  connection  unth  the 
change  of  permanent  station)  aafoUowa: 

(A)  Deatinaticm  area  information  and 
preparation,  to  be  provided  before  the 
cliange  of  permanent  station  takes  effect, 
with  emphaaia  on  information  with  regard 
to  moving  coata,  housing  coata  and  avail- 
aMlity,  child  care,  spouse  employment  op- 
portunities, cultural  adaptation,  and  com- 
munity orientation. 

(B)  Counaeling  about  financial  manage- 
ment, home  buying  and  selling,  renting, 
atreaa  management  aimed  at  intervention 


and  prevention  of  almae,  property  manage- 
ment, and  shipment  and  storage  of  houae- 
hold  goods  (including  motor  vehicles  and 
pets). 

(C)  Settling-in  aervicea,  with  emphaaia  on 
available  government  living  quartera,  pri- 
vate houaing,  child  care,  apouae  emploifment 
aaaiatance  information,  cultural  adapta- 
tion, and  community  orientatioru 

(D)  Home  finding  aervicea,  with  emphaaia 
on  locating  adequate,  affordable  temporary 
and  permanent  tiouaing. 

(c)  Military  Relocation  Assistance  Pro- 
ORAMS.-d)  The  Secretary  of  Defenae  ahaU 
provide  for  the  eatabliahment  of  military  re- 
location aaaiatance  programa  to  provide  the 
relocation  aaaiatance  deacribed  in  aubaec- 
tion (b).  The  Secretary  shall  establiah  a  pro- 
gram in  each  geographic  area  in  toAticA  at 
leaat  500  members  of  the  Armed  Foreea  are 
assigned  to  or  serving  at  a  military  inatalla- 
tioTL  A  member  wlio  is  not  stationed  within 
a  geographic  area  that  contains  such  a  pro- 
gram shall  be  given  access  to  auch  a  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  per- 
sons on  the  staff  of  each  program  are 
trained  in  the  techniques  and  delivery  of 
professional  relocation  assistance. 

12)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that,  not 
later  than  September  30,  1991,  information 
available  through  each  military  relocation 
assistance  program  shall  be  managed 
through  a  computerized  information  ayatem 
that  can  interact  uHth  all  other  military  re- 
location aaaiatance  programa  of  the  military 
departmenta,  including  programs  located 
outside  the  continental  United  States. 

13)  Duties  of  each  military  relocation  as- 
sistance program  shall  include  aaaiating  per- 
sonnel offices  on  the  military  inatallation  in 
using  the  computerized  information  avail- 
able through  the  program  to  help  provide 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  decid- 
ing whether  to  reenliat  information  on  loca- 
tions of  possible  future  duty  aaaignmenta. 

Id)  Director.— The  Secretary  of  Defenae 
shall  appoint  a  Director  of  Military  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Programa  in  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Man- 
agement and  Personnel)  to  oversee  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  military  re- 
location asaiatance  programa. 

(e)  REauLATiONs.—Thia  section  shall  6e  ad- 
miniatered  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae. 

If)  Report.— The  Director  of  Military  Relo- 
cation Aaaiatance  Programs  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  each  year.  The  report  shall 
prornde  the  following: 

ID  An  objective  aaaeaament  of  available, 
affordable  economy  houaing  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families,  to 
assist  in  making  decisions  on  houaing  con- 
struction and  variable  houaing  allowance 
levela. 

12)  An  objective  aaaeaament  of  the  actual 
nonreimlrursed  costs  incurred  try  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families  who  are 
ordered  to  make  a  change  of  permanent  sta- 
tion, to  assist  in  making  deciaiona  on 
whether  additional  entitlementa  ahould  be 
provided. 

13)  Information  on  where  members  of  the 
Armed  Foreea  live,  ahown  by  military  irutal- 
lation,  including  the  numl>er  of  member*  of 
the  Armed  Foreea  who  live  on  a  military  in- 
stallation and  the  number  who  do  not  live 
on  a  military  installatiorL 

14)  Information  on  the  effects  of  the  relo- 
cation aaaiatance  programa  eatabliahed 
under  thia  section  on  the  quality  of  life  at 
memXrers  of  the  Armed  Foreea  and  their  fam- 
iliea  and  on  retention  and  productivity  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Foreea. 
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(gt  IMAPPUCASIUTY  TO  COAST  GVARD.  —  ThlS 

section  doea  not  applv  to  the  Coiut  GuarxL 

(h)  Dkadune  roR  REQVLATiONS.~The  Secre 
tary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  reffulatioris  to 
implement  this  section  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(i)  Report  on  Costs.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  regulations  are  prescribed  under 
subsection  fhJ,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
sultmit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Senices 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiies 
a  report  on  a  plan  for  the  full  implementa 
tion  of  this  section. 

SSi:  tSZ.  K£POMT  ON  TECHNICAL  TkAININC  fy>R  Rt: 
CKL'rrS  AND  KEMBSRS  OF  THK  RK 
SERVE  COMPONENTS. 

(a)  Report  Reoardino  Provision  or  Tech 
NtcAL  Trajnino.  —  I1>  The  Secretary  of  De 
fense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  a  report,  prepared  as  pro 
vxded  in  paragraph  (2>,  evaluating  the  prac 
ticalxty  and  desirability  of— 

<AI  providing  persons  who  desire  to  enlist 
in  the  Armed  Forces  unth  technical  training 
before  enlistment: 

(B)  using  civ^ian  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  vocational  schools  to  provide 
such  training:  and 

IC)  using  civHian  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  vocational  schools  to  provide 
training  m  individual  technical  skills  for 
members  of  the  reserve  components. 

121  Sutfject  to  the  availability  of  appropn 
ated  funds,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant 
to,  or  enter  into  a  contract  icith  an  inde 
pendent  and  nonprofit  organtzation  to  pre 
pare  the  report  required  try  paragraph  il' 
Such  organization  shall  be  an  independent 
and  nonprofit  organization  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines— 

lA)  has  no  obligation  to  any  institution  of 
higher  education,  xjocational  school,  or  gov 
emmental  entity  that  could  create  a  conflict 
of  interest  in  the  preparation  of  the  report. 
and 

IB)  has  the  requisite  expertise  regarding 
programs  offered  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  vocational  schools  and  tech 
nical  skills  training  provided  for  persons  en- 
listing m  the  Armed  Forces. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  inform  the  Com 
mittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
regarding  plans  to  obtain  the  report  re 
quired  try  paragraph  Hi. 

(41  The  report  required  by  paragraph  >li 
shall  include— 

(A)  a  comparison  of  technical  skills  tram 
mg  provided  by  the  Armed  Forces  and  tech 
nical  skills  training  available  in  civilian  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  vocation- 
al schools: 

IBJ  a  description  of  a  program  by  which  a 
person  eligible  for  enlistment  in  the  Armed 
Forces  would  receive  technical  training  m 
an  institution  of  higher  education  or  voca- 
tional school  (and  a  stipend  to  pursue  such 
trainingl  t>efore  enlistment  in  exchange  for 
a  commitment  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces, 

fC>  a  description  of  the  personnel  and 
other  savings  that  would  result  from  the  im- 
plementation of  such  a  program: 

ID)  a  description  of  a  program  by  which 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  voca- 
tional schools  would  enhance  the  readiness 
of  the  Reserve  components  by  supplement 
ing  actir>e-dutv  individual  skills  training, 

IE)  a  description  of  the  specific  training 
improvements  that  would  result  from  the 
implementation  of  such  a  program^  and 

(Fl  a  proposal  for  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  implement  such  programs,  on  a  lim- 


ited basu  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  a  description  of  the  cost  of  such  demon- 
stration. 

(Si  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (U 
shall  l>e  submitted  not  later  than  February  1, 
1991 

(bi  DeriNrriONs.  —  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(11  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  m 
section  435(bi  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  use  1085(bii. 

(2i  The  term  nonprofit  organization" 
mearis  an  organu:ation 

(Ai  described  m  section  SOVci  of  the  Inter- 
nal Rei^nue  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  SOUci): 
and 

(Bi  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
SOKai  of  such  Code  '26  U  S.C  SOUa/i. 

(3>  The  term  "Secretary"  m^ans  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

'41  The  term  "technical  training"  means 
training  m  noncombat  technical  skills,  in- 
cluding electricity,  machinery,  welding,  sur- 
veying, journalism,  and  photography 

(5>  The  term  vocational  school"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
43S(ci  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
'20  use.  lOSS'cn. 

'ci    Eftectjve    Date.     This    section    shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1989 
SEC     fii      VLARIhUATIilS     of    AU.I»*A\(E     IIIR 
TRA\SP»RTATI0\  (IF  HIHSKHOU)  EF 
FF.CTS. 

'a>  Waiver  for  Scbstantiai  Hard-ihip  —'  1/ 
.'ieclion  406(bi'li  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph. 

'Di  If  the  Secretary  concerned  determines 
that  application  of  a  weight  allowance  spec- 
ified in  subparagraph  (Ci  for  a  pay  grade 
below  pay  grade  O  6  would  result  in  signifi- 
cant hardship  to  a  member  entitled  to  that 
weight  allowance  or  the  dependents  of  the 
member,  the  Secretary  may  authorize,  m 
connection  with  the  change  of  temporary  or 
permanent  station  of  the  member,  a  higher 
weight  allowance  not  to  exceed  the  weight 
allowance  specified  in  subparagraph  (Ci  for 
pay  grades  O  6  to  O  10  Any  such  determi- 
nation shall  be  made  under  regulations  pre- 
scntied  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  " 

ibi  Technical  Amendment.— Such  section  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  "in  pounds" 
m  subparagraph  (Ci  after  "weight  allow- 
ance" in  the  matter  preceding  the  table. 

(CI  Effective  Date. -The  authority  provid- 
ed m  subparagraph  (Di  of  such  section,  as 
added  by  subsection  (ai,  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  transportation  of  baggage  and 
household  effects  occurring  after  June  30, 
1989. 
SEC  ts4  SPECIAL  any  assiusment  pay  for  en 

LISTED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
at  ARO  OR  A  RESERVE  COMPONENT 

(ai  In  General.  Section  307  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(II  by  redesignating  subsections  (bi  and 
'CI  as  subsections  (ci  and  (di.  respectively, 
and 

(21  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bidi  An  enlisted  member  described  m 
paragraph  (2i  may.  m  addition  to  other 
compensation  or  allowances  to  which  the 
mernber  is  entitled,  receive  special  duty  as- 
signment pay  at  the  rale  of  1  30  of  the 
monthly  special  duty  assignrnent  pay  pay- 
able under  subsection  (al. 

"(21  An  enlisted  rnember  referred  to  in 
paragraph  'li  is  an  enlisted  rnember  of  the 
National  Guard  or  a  Reserve  component 
who~ 

"(Al  IS  entitled  to  compensation  under  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  title:  and 


"(BI  u  performing  duties  that  are  compa- 
rable to  the  duties  for  which  special  duty  as- 
signment pay  is  paid  under  subsection  la)  to 
an  enluted  member  who  is  entitled  to  basic 
pay  under  section  204  of  this  title. 

"(31  An  enlisted  member  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  receive  special  duty  as- 
signment pay  under  such  paragraph  for 
duty  during  periods  in  which  the  member  is 
entitled  to  compensation  under  paragraphs 
(11  or  (21  of  section  206(a)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Such  sec- 
tion IS  further  amended— 

(II  by  striking  out  "subsection  (bl  of  this 
section"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (ci":  and 

(21  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)  of"  in 
subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(al). 

(ci  Effective  Date— Section  307ib)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (all,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  duty 
performed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

SE(  tSS  EXTE.ySION  OF  TEST  PROGRAM  FOR  REIM- 
BIR.SEME.\T  FOR  ADOPTION  EX- 
PENSES. 

Subsection  (h)  of  section  638  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989  (101  Stat.  1108:  10 
U.S.C.  113  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"before  October  1,  1989"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "before  October  1,  1990". 

TITLE  VU—HE.ALTH  CARE  PROVISIO,\S 

Part  A  — Health  Care  Professions 

Personnel  Matters 

sec  7*1  acthority  to  repay  loans  of  certain 
health  professionals  who  serve 
in  the  selected  reserve. 

'al  E.xPANSioN  of  Education  Loans  That 
QCALJFY  FOR  Repayment.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  2172  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
IS  amended— 

(II  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2i: 

(21  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■',  and":  and 

(31  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(41  a  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed 
by  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States  if 
that  loan  was  used  to  finance  basic  or  ad- 
vanced health  professions  education. ". 

(bl  Extension  of  AuTHORiTY.-Subsection 
(d)  of  section  2172  of  title  10.  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1. 
1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
1,  1992" 

(d  Technical  Amendments.  — (li  Subsection 
(ai  of  section  2172  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  portion 
of"  m  paragraph  di. 

(21  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "portion  of  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"amount  of. 

(d)  Report  on  Loan  Repayments  for 
Health  Professionals.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report— 

(A)  evaluating  the  loan  repayment  pro- 
gram for  certain  health  professionals  estab- 
lished under  section  2172  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  this  section): 
and 

(Bl  containing  a  legislative  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
program  m  the  military  departments  to 
repay  education  loans  for  health  profession- 
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als  who  serve  on  active  duty  or  in  a  reserve 
component 

12/  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  January 
IS,  1990. 

SEC.    rti.   REVISION  OF  MIUTARY  PHYSICIAN  SPE- 
CIAL PA  r  STRVCTVRS. 

la)  Revision  in  Rates  of  Special  Pay.— Sec- 
tion 302  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  as  follows: 

11)  Subsection  Ia)l2)  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  in  subpara- 
graph IC)  ond  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■912,000"; 

IB)  by  striking  out  "$$,$00"  in  subpara- 
graph ID)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"tll.SOO": 

IC)  by  striking  out  "$9,000"  in  subpara- 
graph IE)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$11,000": 

ID)  by  striking  out  "$8,000"  in  subpara- 
graph IF)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$10,000": 

IE)  by  striking  out  "$7,000"  in  subpara- 
graph IG)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$9,000": 

IF)  tty  striking  out  "$6,000"  in  subpara- 
graph IHJ  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$8,000":  and 

IG)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  in  subpara- 
graph II)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7,000", 

12)  Subsection  I  a)  14)  is  amended— 
lA)  by  striking  out  "lAJ"; 

IB)  by  strUcing  out  "who  hat  leas  than  ten 
years  of  creditable  service"; 

IC)  try  striking  out  "$9,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000";  and 

ID)  try  striking  out  sul>paragraph  (Bl. 

13)  Suttsection  Ia)l5)  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "$2,000"  in  subpara- 
graph lA)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$2,500"; 

IB)  try  striking  out  "$2,500"  in  sul>para- 
graph  IB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$3,500"; 

IC)  by  striking  out  "$3,000"  in  subpara- 
graph IC)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$4,000": 

ID)  try  striking  out  "$4,000"  in  subpara- 
graph ID)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,000":  and 

IE)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  in  subpara- 
graph IE)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$6,000'. 

14)  Subsection  lb)ll)  is  amended— 

lA)  by  striking  out  ■'$8,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000";  and 

IB)  try  striking  out  ■'unless  the  Secretary 
concerned  determines"  and  all  that  follows 
through  ■'xoartitne  skill". 

lb)  Styustic  Amendments.— Such  section  is 
further  amended— 

11)  try  inserting  ■'Variable.  ADDirroNAL,  and 
Board  Certification  Special  Pay.—"  in  sub- 
section la)  after  "la)"; 

12)  by  inserting  "Incenttve  Sivcul  Pay.--" 
in  subsection  lb)  after  "(b)"; 

13)  by  inserting  "Acttve-Dvty  Aoree- 
ment.—"  in  subsection  Ic)  after  "(c)"; 

14)  tfy  inserting  "Reovlations.—"  in  sub- 
section Id)  after  "Id)"; 

15)  by  inserting  "Frequency  or  Pay- 
MEins.—  "  in  subsection  (e)  after  "(e)"; 

(6)  by  inserting  "Retvnd  for  Period  of 
Unserved  OaijaATED  Service.—"  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  after  "(f)"; 

(7)  by  inserting  "Determination  or  Credit- 
able Service.—"  in  subsection  (g)  after 
•■(g)"; 

18)  by  inserting  "Reserve  Medical  Om- 
CERS  Special  Pay.—"  in  subsection  (h)  after 
-Ih)": 

19)  by  inserting  "Effect  or  Discharoe  in 
Bankruptcy.—"  in  subsection  (i)  after  "(i)"; 
and 


(10)  6v  striking  out  "of  this  section"  and 
"of  this  subsection"  each  place  they  appear 
(other  than  in  subsection  (g)). 

(c)  LiMTT  ON  Fiscal  Year  1990  Expendi- 
tures FOR  Medical  Special  Pay.— The 
amount  that  may  be  paid  for  incentive  spe- 
cial pay  for  medical  officers  under  section 
302(b)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  dunng 
fiscal  year  1990  may  not  exceed  $55,600,000. 

(d)  Transition.— (1)  An  officer  who  execut- 
ed a  written  agreement  under  section  612  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1989  1102  Stat  1979),  to  receive 
a  medical  officer  retention  bonus  shall  6e 
given  the  opportunity,  before  accepting  the 
next  payment  due  under  such  agreement,  to 
terminate  such  agreement 

(2)  An  officer  who  elects  to  terminate  such 
an  agreement  shall  be  entitled  to  special  pay 
under  section  302  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code  (as  amended  by  this  section). 

(3)  Until  such  termination,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  officer  who  elects  not  to  termi- 
nate such  an  agreement  the  officer  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  additional  special  pay  under 
subsection  (a)(4)  of  section  302  of  such  title 
in  excess  of  the  rates  in  effect  for  such  pay 
on  September  30,  1989. 

(e)  Reports.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  sulrmit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  following  reports: 

(1)  A  report  descritring  the  manner  try 
uMch  the  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment vnll  provide  incentive  special  pay  to 
medical  officers  under  section  302(b)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code  las  amended  by  sub- 
section (a))  during  fiscal  year  1990.  Such 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the 
earlier  of— 

(A)  December  1,  1989;  and 

(B)  the  date  that  is  30  days  before  the  date 
such  section  is  first  executed. 

(2)  A  report  descritring  the  manner  try 
which  the  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment will  provide  incentive  special  pay  to 
medical  officers  under  such  section  during 
fiscal  year  1991  and  including  such  recom- 
mendations for  modification  of  the  program 
as  the  Secretaries  consider  appropriate. 
Such  report  shall  be  suttmitted  not  later 
than  March  1,  1990. 

(3)  A  report  evaluating  the  Medical  Officer 
Retention  Bonus  program  authorieed  by  sec- 
tion 612  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  (102  Stat  1979), 
and  including  an  assessment  of  the  effect  on 
the  retention  of  medical  officers  of  bonus 
levels  for  agreements  of  different  lengths. 
Such  report  shall  6e  submitted  not  later 
than  February  1,  1990. 

(f)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— II)  The  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  II)  and  13)  of  subsec- 
tion la)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1990. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  try  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
an  agreement  entered  into  under  section 
302(c)(1)  of  title  37,  UniUd  States  Code,  on 
or  after  the  later  of— 

(A)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act' 
and 

(B)  October  1,  1989. 

SEC     7M.     accession    BONIS    FOR    REGISTERED 
HVRSBS. 

(a)    Accession    Bonus    Authortzed.-II) 
Chapter  S  of  title  37,  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  302c  the 
following  new  section: 
"tSUd,  Sfielml  frng:  aeeessUm  bomus  for  rttistered 


"(a)  Accession  Bonus  Authorized.— (1)  A 
person  who  is  a  registered  nurse  and  wtio, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  1, 
1989,  and  ending  on  Septemt>eT  30,  1990,  exe- 


cutes a  written  agreement  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  to  accept  a  commission  as  an  of- 
ficer and  remain  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  four  years  may,  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  agreement  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  be  paid  an  accession  bonus  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  an  accession  bonus 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 

"(b)        LlMTTATION       ON       EUQIBIUTY       /OR 

Bonus.— A  person  is  not  eligible  for  a  bonus 
under  sut>section  (a)  if— 

"ID  the  person  received  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
pursue  a  ttaccalaureate  degree;  or 

"12)  the  Secretary  concerned  determines 
that  the  person  is  not  qualified  as  a  regis- 
tered nurse. 

"Ic)  AOREEMENT.-The  agreement  referred 
to  in  subsection  la)  shall  provide  that  the 
individual  agrees  to  accept  a  commission  as 
an  officer  with  a  view  toward  placement  as 
an  officer  of  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Army  or 
Navy,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  designated 
as  a  nurse,  or  an  officer  designated  as  a 
nurse  in  the  commissioned  corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

"(d)  Repayment.— (1)  An  officer  who  re- 
ceives a  payment  under  subsection  (a)  and 
who  fails  to  remain  licensed  as  a  registered 
nurse  during  the  period  for  which  the  pay- 
ment is  made  shall  refund  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  equal  to  the  full  amount 
of  such  payment 

••12)  An  officer  who  voluntarily  terminates 
service  on  active  duty  before  the  end  of  the 
period  agreed  to  be  served  under  subsection 
la)  shall  refund  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  paid  to  the  officer  as  the  unserved 
part  of  such  period  bears  to  the  total  period 
agreed  to  be  served 

•'13)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  imposed  under  paragraph  II)  or  12)  is 
for  all  purposes  a  debt  owed  to  the  United 
States. 

"14)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  title 
11  that  is  entered  less  than  five  years  after 
the  termination  of  an  agreement  under  this 
section  does  not  discharge  the  person  sign- 
ing such  agreement  from  a  debt  arising 
under  such  agreement  or  this  subsection. 
This  paragraph  applies  to  any  case  com- 
menced under  title  11  after  October  1, 
1989.". 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  l>eginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  302c  the 
following  new  item: 

•'302d  Special  pay:  accession  bonus  for  reg- 
istered nurses. ". 

lb)  Administration  and  Implementation.— 
Section  303a  of  title  37,  United  Stales  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  "302d,"  after 
•'302c, "  each  place  it  appears. 

Ic)  Report  on  Implementation.— Not  later 
than  March  1,  1990,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  describing  the  manner 
in  which  the  authority  provided  in  section 
302d  of  tiOe  37,  United  Slates  Code  (as 
added  try  sulisection  (a)),  is  implemented. 

SEC  7U.  INCENTIYE  PA  Y  FOR  NURSE  AMESTIUSTISTS. 

(a)  Authorization  for  Incentive  Pay.—(1) 
Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  tty  inserting  after  section  302d  (as 
added  by  section  703)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
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-§  M2e  Sfeei^  frng:  mmnt  miieatketitt$ 

"(al  Spkcial  Pay  Autmorizsd.—(1i  An  off\ 
cer  detCTibed  m  subtectUm  (b)  who  execuUi 
a  vritten  agreement  to  remain  on  active 
duty  Jot  a  period  of  one  ytar  or  mort  may. 
upon  the  acceptance  of  tKe  agreement  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  be  paid  incentive  spe 
cial  pay  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $6,000 
for  any  12month  period. 

"(Z)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  deter 
mine  the  amount  of  incentii>e  special  pay  to 
be  paid  to  an  officer  under  paragraph  'H  In 
determining  that  amount,  the  Secretary  con 
cemed  shall  consider  the  term  of  the  agree 
ment  under  that  paragraph. 

'(bJ  CovsR£D  OrrtcKRS.—An  officer  re 
ferred  to  in  subsection  (a)  m  an  officer  of  a 
uniformed  service  who— 

-11)  \a  an  officer  of  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
Army  or  Navy,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force 
designated  as  a  nurse,  or  an  officer  desiQ 
nated  as  a  nurse  in  the  commissioned  corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Servicer 

■'(2)  is  a  qualified  certified  registered 
nurse  anesthetist:  and 

•13)  M  on  active  duty  under  a  call  or  order 
to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  year. 

•■(C)     TtRMlNATlON     Of    AORSSMENT  ~  Under 

regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  with  respect  to  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  with  respect  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
terminate  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  la).  Upon  termination  of  on 
agreement,  the  entitlement  of  the  officer  to 
special  pay  under  this  section  and  the 
agreed  upon  commitment  to  active  duty  of 
the  officer  shall  end.  The  officer  may  be  re 
quired  to  refund  that  part  of  the  special  pay 
corresponding  to  the  unserved  period  of 
active  duty. 

•Id)  Payment.— Special  pay  payable  to  an 
officer  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  annually  at  the  t>eginning  of 
the  12-month  period  for  which  the  officer  ts 
to  receive  that  payment 

■le)  Repayment.  — ID  An  officer  who  volun 
tanly  terminates  service  on  active  duty 
before  the  end  of  the  period  agreed  to  be 
served  under  sul>sectton  la)  shall  refund  to 
the  United  States  an  amount  that  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  paid  to  the  officer 
as  the  unserved  part  of  such  period  bears  to 
the  total  period  agreed  to  be  served. 

■12)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  imposed  under  paragraph  'li  is  for 
all  purposes  a  debt  owed  to  the  United 
StaUs. 

•■13)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  title 
11  that  IS  entered  less  than  five  years  after 
the  termination  of  an  agreement  under  this 
section  does  not  discharge  the  person  sign- 
ing  such  agreement  from  a  debt  arising 
under  such  agreement  or  this  subsection. 
This  paragraph  applies  to  any  case  com- 
menced under  titU  11  after  October  1. 
1989.-. 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  302d  (as 
added  t)V  section  703/  the  following  neir 
item: 
-302e.  Special  pay:  nurse  anesthetists.  ". 

lb)  Administration  and  Implementation. - 
Section  303a  of  title  37.  United  States  Code 
las  amended  by  section  703ib>i  w  further 
amended  by  inserting  ■302e.  '  after  ■■302d.' 
each  place  it  appears. 

ic)  EmcTtVE  Date.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc 
toberl.  1989. 
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Id)  Report  on  Military  Use  or  Certified 
REaisTERED  Nurse  Anesthetists.  — il)  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
the  use  of  Certified  RegisUred  Nurse  Anes 
thetists  by  the  military  departments.  The 
report  shall  include— 

I  A)  a  description  of  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  military  departments  on  the  use  of 
such  nurses. 

IB)  a  comparison  of  such  restrictions  with 
restrictions  imposed  by  other  entities  on  the 
use  of  such  nurses, 

ICI  a  description  of  the  numt)er  of  persons 
who  annually  receive  training  by  the  mill 
tary  departments  to  be  Certified  Registered 
Nurse  Anesthetists:  and 

iDi  the  desirability  and  cost  of  expanding 
the  capability  of  the  military  departments  to 
provide  such  training. 

12/  The  report  required  by  paragraph  Hi 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  March  1. 
1990 

set     7«S.    .MKSK   ntrHKR   (ASDIDATE    4 (( fc-.S.S/t»> 
BOM  S. 

la/  BoNVs  AiTHORizED. -Chapter  105  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter: 

SUBCHAPTER  III    NURSE  OFFICER 
CANDIDATE  ACCESSION  PROGRAM 

Sec. 

■2130a.   Financial  assistance:   nurse  officer 

candidates. 
"#  2130a.  Financial  attutancr:  nurte  ofneer  candi- 
datei 

■la)  Bonus  Aithorized.  —  H'  An  individ- 
ual described  in  subsection  ib/  who  executes 
a  written  agreement  m  accordance  with  sub- 
section let  to  accept  an  appointment  as  a 
nurse  officer  may.  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  agreement  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
paid  an  accession  bonus  of  not  more  than 
SS.OOO.  The  bonus  shall  be  paid  in  periodic 
installments,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  at  the  time  the  agreement  is  ac- 
cepted, except  that  the  first  installment  may 
not  exceed  S2.500 

■■i2>  In  addition  to  the  accession  bonus 
payable  under  paragraph  il/.  an  individual 
selected  under  such  paragraph  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  monthly  stipend  of  not  more  than 
SSOO  for  each  month  the  individual  is  en- 
rolled as  a  full-time  student  in  an  accredited 
baccalaureate  degree  program  m  nursing  at 
a  cii'ilian  educational  institution  that  does 
not  have  a  Senior  Resene  Officers'  Training 
Program  established  under  section  2102  of 
this  title.  The  continuation  bonus  may  not 
be  paid  for  more  than  24  months. 

■lb/  ELIOIB/.E  Sn'DENTS.-An  individual  el- 
igible to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  sub- 
section la/  IS  an  individual  who— 

■■IV  has  completed  the  second  year  of  an 
accredited  baccalaureate  degree  program  m 
nursing  and  has  more  than  6  months  of  aca- 
demic work  remaining  before  graduation: 

■■12/  IS  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  in  an 
accredited  baccalaureate  degree  program  m 
nursing  at  a  civilian  educational  institu- 
tion that  does  not  have  a  Senior  Reserve  Of 
ficers'  Training  Program  established  under 
section  2102  of  this  title:  and 

■13/  meets  the  qualifications  for  appoint- 
ment as  an  officer  of  a  reserve  component  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  as  set  forth  in 
section  591  of  this  title  or.  in  the  case  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  section  207  of  the 
Public  Health  Sen  ice  Act  I42  U.S.C.  209) 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

-Ic/  Required  Aorsement  —The  agreement 
required   to  receive  the  bonus  and  stipend 


payable  under  subsection  la)  shall  provide 
that  the  individual  agrees  to  the  following: 
■ID  That  the  individual  icill  complete  the 
nursing  degree  program  descril>ed  in  subsec- 
tion lb/. 

■12/  That,  upon  acceptance  of  the  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  concerned,  the  indi- 
vidual will  enlist  in  a  reserve  component  of 
an  armed  force: 

■13/  That  the  individual  will  accept  an  ap- 
pointment as  an  officer  in  the  Nurse  Corps 
of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  as  an  officer  des- 
ignated as  a  nurse  officer  in  the  Air  Force  or 
commissioned  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  upon  graduation  from  the  nursing 
degree  program. 

••14)  That  the  individual  will  serve  on 
active  duty  as  such  an  officer— 

■■I A)  for  a  period  of  4  years  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  whose  agreement  was  accept- 
ed by  the  Secretary  concerned  during  the  in- 
dividual's fourth  year  of  the  nursing  degree 
program, 

■IB/  for  a  period  of  5  vears  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  whose  agreement  was  accept- 
ed by  the  Secretary  concerned  during  the  in- 
dividual's third  year  of  the  nursing  degree 
program. 

■■Id)  Refund  of  Payments.— An  individual 
shall  refund  a  bonus  paid  under  subsection 
la/  if  the  individual— 

■■ID  faiU  to  compleU  the  nursing  degree 
program  m  which  the  individual  is  enrolled; 
•12/  having  completed  the  nursing  degree 
program,  fails  to  accept  an  appointment,  if 
tendered,  as  an  officer  of  the  Nurse  Corps  of 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  as  an  officer  desig- 
nated as  a  nurse  officer  of  the  Air  Force  or 
commissioned  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service:  or 

•13/  fails  to  complete  the  period  of  obligat- 
ed active  service  required  under  the  agree- 
ment 

•■le/  REauLATiONS.—The  Secretaries  con- 
cerned shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section. ". 

lb/  Clerical  Amendment— The  table  of  sub- 
chapters at  the  t>eginning  of  chapter  105  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item. 
"HI.    .\ur»e   Ofneer   Candidate   Aceetsion 

Program 2130a". 

SEl.  7M.  PROGRAM  TO  I.WREASE  ISE  Of  CERTAI.y 
\lRliE.S  BY  THE  Ml  LIT  A  RY  DEPART- 
MESTS. 

la/  Program  Required.— II)  Not  later  than 
September  30.  1991.  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department  shall  implement  a  pro- 
gram to  appoint  persons  who  have  an  asso- 
ciate degree  or  diploma  in  nursing  Ibut  have 
not  received  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  nurs- 
ing/ as  officers  and  to  assign  such  officers  to 
duty  as  nurses. 

12)  An  officer  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
program  required  try  subsection  la)  shall  be 
appointed  in  a  warrant  officer  grade  or  in  a 
grade  not  to  exceed  0-3.  Such  officer  may 
not  be  promoted  beyond  the  grade  of  0-3 
unless  the  officer  receives  a  baccalaureate 
degree  in  nursing. 

lb/  Report  on  Implementation.— Not  later 
than  April  1.  1990.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Senices  of  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  on  steps  taken  by  the 
military  departments  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram required  by  this  section. 

SEC  TOT.  grade  RELIEF  FOR  .>4»  V  SIRSE  UEITES- 
A\T  COMMASDERS. 

la/  lNCRE.iSE  IN  Authorized  Number  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991. -During  fiscal  year  1991. 
the  limitation  specified  in  section  S23la)l2) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
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to  the  grade  q/  lieutenant  commander  i*  in- 
created  by  173.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  provide  that  all  of  the  incrtate  in  au- 
thorized strength  in  grade  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  thaU  be  allocated  to  the  Nurte 
Corps  for  nurses  in  duty  auignment*  in- 
volving direct  patient  care. 

fb)  RKPORT  on  GXADt  Tablk  Restric- 
■noNs.—(l)  The  Secretary  of  Dtfente  thail 
submit  to  the  Committee*  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repretentative* 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  adeouaey  of 
the  strength-in-gmde  li'mitations  pretcribed 
by  section  S23(aJ  of  titU  10.  United  State* 
Code,  particularly  as  tho*e  limitationa 
affect  the  ability  to  recruit  and  retain 
nurses  and  other  health  prctfettionali  on 
active  duty.  The  report  *haU  ditcut*  the  ad- 
vantage* and  disadvantage*  of  the  current 
limitation*  for  each  of  the  armed  force*  and 
shall  i'nclude  such  recommendations  a*  the 
Secretary  consider*  a'ppropriate. 

<2>  The  report  ahail  be  suttmitted  not  later 
than  March  1.  1990. 

(c)  Matters  To  Be  Considered  by  Promo- 
tion Bauu».— 77ie  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department,  under  uniform  regulatiom 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall 
direct  that  each  promotion  board  consider- 
ing officer*  on  the  active-duty  li*t  in  a 
health-profe*sion*  competiti've  category  for 
promotion  to  a  grade  betoto  colonel  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  Na'oy,  captain,  shall  gi've  con- 
sideration to  clinical  proficiency  and  *kiU 
as  a  health  profeasional  to  at  least  a*  great 
an  extent  as  the  board  give*  to  ad'ministra- 
ti've  and  ■management  skills. 

(d)  Report  on  Constructive  Credit  for 
Nurses.— fl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
subTnit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Service* 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  the  atoarding  of  constructive 
credit  to  military  nurse*  for  education, 
training,  or  experience.  The  report  *hall  di*- 
cu**  exi*ting  prwision*  of  laic  providing  for 
such  corutrucHve  credit,  including  a  di»cus- 
sion  of  any  inequities  tohich  the  Secretary 
consider*  that  such  proxHsions  may  have 
created.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
such  inequities  have  been  created,  the  report 
shall  include  recommendatUms  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  ways  to  eliminate  or  reduce  those 
inequities. 

12)  The  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  March  1,  1990. 

Part  B— Health  Care  Mamaoement 
SBC.  rn.  PROBiamoN  on  cbakgks  for  ovtpa- 

nENT  MEDICAL  AND  DKNTAL  CARS. 

During  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  not  impose  a  charge 
for  the  receipt  of  outpatient  medical  or 
dental  care  at  a  military  medical  treatment 
facility. 

SBC.  712.  sharing  OF  HEALTB-CARB  RBSOURCBS 
WITB  THE  DEPARTMBST  OF  VBTBRANS 
AFFAIRS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  foUovrlng  new  section: 
"Situ.  Shmrtmg  •f  keaUk-emre  remmree*  mUk  Hie 

Depmrtmemt  of  Veteraiu  Aftmin 

"(a)  StuRma  or  Health-Care  Resources.— 
Health-care  resource*  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  shared  with  health-care  re- 
*ource*  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fair* in  accordance  vHth  seetUm  SOU  cf  title 
38  or  under  section  1S3S  of  title  31. 

"(b)      REIMBVRSEttEMT     FROM      CHAMPVS 

Funds.— Pursuant  to  an  offreement  entered 
into  under  *ection  SOU  of  title  3S  or  section 
1S3S  of  title  31.  the  Secretary  of  a  mUitary 
depart'ment  may  reimburse  the  Secretary  of 
Veteran*  Affairs  from  fund*  available  for 


that  military  department  for  the  payment  of 
medical  care  provided  under  *ection  1079  or 
1089  of  thU  title. 

"(cJ  CHARaES.—The  Secretary  of  Deferue 
may  prescribe  by  regulation  a  premium,  de- 
ductible, copayment,  or  other  charge  for 
health  care  pro'vided  to  covered  beneficiaries 
under  this  chapter  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  SOU  of  title 
3S  or  *ection  1S3S  of  titU  31. 

"(d)  Provision  or  Services  During  War 
OR  National  Emergency.— Member*  of  the 
armed  force*  on  acti'oe  duty  during  a^nd  im- 
mediately foUoimng  a  period  of  war,  or  a  na- 
tional emergency  involving  the  use  of  the 
armed  force*  in  armed  conflict,  may  be  pro- 
vided tiealth-care  service*  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  in  accordance  loith 
*ection  SOUA  of  titU  38.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"1104.  Sharing  of  health<are  resources  uHth 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fair*. ". 

SBC  7tJ.  PROHIBITION  ON  REDUCING  END 
STRENGTH  LEVELS  FOR  MEDICAL  PER- 
SONNEL AS  A  RESULT  OF  BASE  CLO- 
SURES AND  REAUGNMENTS. 

(al  Prohibition.— The  end  strength  levels 
for  medical  personnel  for  each  compo'nent  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  number  of  civil- 
ian personnel  of  the  Departrnent  of  Defense 
assigned  to  military  medical  facilities,  may 
not  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  closure  or 
realignment  of  a  military  i'nstallation  under 
section  2687  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
or  title  II  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  100-526). 

(b)  Medical  Personnel  DsriNED.-For  pur- 
poses of  sul)section  (a),  the  term  "medical 
personnel"  ha*  the  meaning  given  that  term 
in  rubparoffraph  (D)  of  section  llS(b)(l)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

SBC  714.  REVISED  DEADUNE  FOR  THE  USE  OF  DIAG- 
NOSIS-RELATED GROUPS  FOR  OVTPA- 
TIBNT  TRBA  TMENT. 

The  regulations  required  by  section 
UOl(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  es- 
tablish the  use  of  diagnosis-related  groups  as 
the  primary  criteria  for  the  allocation  of  re- 
source* to  health  care  facilitie*  of  the  uni- 
formed *erDices  shall  be  prescribed  to  take 
effect  not  later  than  October  1,  1991,  in  the 
case  of  out'patient  treat'ments. 

SBC  7li.  ARMED  FORCES  BEALTB  PROFESSIONS 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Specialized  Training  Defjned.— Section 
2120  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUovjing 
new  paragrapfL- 

"(41  The  term  'specialized  training'  means 
advanced  training  in  a  health  professions 
specialty  received  in  an  accredited  program 
beyond  the  basic  education  required  for  ap- 
pointment a*  an  officer  in  a  health  profes- 
sion." 

(b)  Expansion  of  Program.— Section  2121 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(11  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"health  professions  scholarship  program" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "health  profe*- 
sions  *cholar*hip  and  financial  assistance 
proffmm"^ 

<Z)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "and 
specialized  training"  after  "study";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  strUcing  out  "of  the  program"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"pursuing  a  course  of  study";  and 

(Bl  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  tentence:  "Members  pur- 


suing specialized  training  *hall  *erve  on 
acti've  duty  in  a  pay  grade  commemurate 
toith  their  educational  level,  as  determined 
by  appointment  under  section  33S3,  SSOO,  or 
83S3  of  this  title,  with  full  pay  and  allow- 
ance* of  that  grade  for  a  period  of  14  day* 
during  each  year  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram.". 

(c)  Eugibojty.— Paragraph  (11  of  tection 
2122(a)  of  tiOe  10,  United  State*  Code,  is 
amended  by  *triking  out  "in  a  course  of 
study"  and  all  that  follow*  through  the  semi- 
colon a'nd  interting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  a 
course  of  *tudy  or  selected  to  receive  tpedal- 
ized  training;". 

(d)  Financial  Assistance.— (1)  Section  2127 
of  title  10,  United  State*  Code,  i*  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  *ub- 
tection: 

"(e)  A  person  participating  a*  a  member  of 
the  program  in  specialized  training  shall  be 
paid  an  annual  grant  of  SIS, 000  in  addition 
to  the  *tipend  under  *ection  2121(d)  of  thi* 
title.  The  amount  of  the  grant  shall  be  in- 
creased annually  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, effective  July  1  of  each  year,  in  the 
same  manner  a*  provided  for  ttipends. ". 

(2)  The  heading  of  such  tection  i*  amend- 
ed to  read  a*  follow*: 

"82127.  CMUTKte  fT  teMmnhlpi  mr  fimmmeiml  ms- 
tistanee:  pmgmteuta  ". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  lOS  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2127.  Contracts  for  scholarship*  or  finan- 
cial assistance.'  pa^yment*. ". 
le)  Report  on  Implementation.— Not  later 
than  March  1,  1990,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee*  on  Armed 
Service*  of  the  Senate  a^nd  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  describing  the  manner 
in  which  the  new  authority  provided  Ini  this 
section  is  implemented 

(f)  Report  on  Success  of  Financial  Assisr- 
ANCE  PROORAM.-d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatires  a  report— 

(A)  evaluati'ng  the  success  of  the  fi^nancial 
assistance  program  established  by  this  sec- 
tion; a'nd 

(B)  de*cribing  the  nu'mber  of  participant* 
in  the  program  receimng  tpecialized  train- 
ing payments  under  subsection  (e)  of*ection 
2127  of  title  10,  United  State*  Code  (a* 
added  by  subsection  (d))  and  the  projected 
numt)er  of  officer*  to  be  gained  by  specialty 
OS  a  result  of  the  program  for  each  military 
department 

(2)  TTie  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  March  1, 
1990. 

(g)  Delay  in  TAROErma  Scholarships  for 
Critically  Needed  'Wartime  Skills.— Not- 
ioithstanding  section  712(b)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year*  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100-180. 
10  U.S.C.  2124  note),  section  2124  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989,  shall  remain  in  effect  throuf^ 
September  30, 1990. 

(h)  Clerical  Amendments.—(1)  Section 
2120  of  Htle  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Armed  Forces 
Health  Professions  Scholarship  program" 
each  place  it  appear*  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Armed  Force*  Health  Profes- 
sions S<Aolar*hip  and  Financial  Assistance 
program". 

(2)  77ie  subchapter  heading  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  lOS  of  such  title  is  amended  to 
read  a*  follow*: 
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■SUBCHAPTER  I-HEALTH  PROFES 
SIONS  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  ACTIVE 
SERVICE". 

(3)  The  item  rtlatino  to  such  subchapter  tn 
the  table  of  subchapters  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  ia  amended  to  read  as  foUouis: 
■I.    Health    Professions   Scholarship 
and    Financial    Assistance    Pro- 
gram for  Active  Service 2120". 

(h)  EmcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  t>v  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1989. 

SEC.  Tit.  VNIFOKMED  SERVICES  VyiVEKSITY  OF  THE 
HEALTH  SSKVICES  AHID  WS-VRK  ¥ 
JACKSON  FOVNDATION  FOR  THE  *D- 
VAUCEMENT  OF  UIUTARY  MEDICINE. 

ia>  Increased  Number  or  Exsmptions 
From  Dual-Pay  Provision.— Sut>section 
lf)<2)  of  section  2113  of  titU  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"tioo  exemptions"  in  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'five  exemptions" 

lb)  Grant  AuTHORJTy.— Subsection  ijXlKAi 
of  section  2113  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  13  amended  by  inserting  •.  accept 
grants  from,  and  make  grants  to"  after  "con- 
tracts vrith". 

121  Suttsection  lg)lll  of  section  178  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in 
setting  ".  accept  grants  from,  and  make 
grants  to"  after  "contracts  VDith". 

<c)  Dual  Employment.— Subsection  ihi  of 
section  178  of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(h)  A  person  wtio  is  a  full-time  or  part 
time  employee  of  the  Foundation  may  be  an 
employee  (full-time  or  part-time/  of  the 
United  States  so  long  as  compensation  is 
teithin  guidelines  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. ". 

SEC.  717.  RETENTION  OF  FINDS  COLLFATED  FROM 
THIRD-PARTY  PAYERS  OF  INPATIENT 
CARE  FIRNISHED  AT  FACIUTIES  OF 
THE  CNIFORMED  SERVICES 

(a)  Retention  Authorized.— Section  1095 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
try  adding  at  the  end  the  foUovnng  new  sub 
section: 

"(h)  To  the  extent  provided  m  appropria- 
tion Acts,  amounts  collected  under  this  sec 
tion  from  a  third-party  payer  for  the  costs  of 
inpatient  hospital  care  provided  at  a  facili 
ty  of  the  uniformed  services  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  supporting  the  mamte 
nance  and  operation  of  the  facility.  ". 

(b>  EmcTtvE  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc 
tober  1.  1989,  and  shall  apply  to  amounts 
collected  under  section  1095  of  title  10. 
United  StaUs  Code,  on  or  after  that  dale. 

SEC  7 IS.  REALLOCATION  OF  CERTAIN  CIVILIAN  PER 
SONNEL  POSmoSS  TO  MEDICAL  SIP 
PORT 

la)  Reallocation  or  Positions  Required. 
In  implementing  the  Report  of  the  Deputy 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De 
fense  entitled  "RevieiD  of  Unified  and  Speci 
fied  Command  Headquarters"  (completed  in 
February  1988).   the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  reallo- 
cate the  939  civilian  positions  selected  for 
elimination  to  medical  support  positions. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  describing,  as  of  the  date  such  report 
IS  submitted— 

(A)  the  medical  support  positions  created 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a>: 

IB)  the  location  of  such  positions,  and 

(C)  the  duties  of  the  civilian  personnel  in 
such  positions. 


(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  laUr  than  March  1. 
1990. 

SEC  7 It.  CODIFICATION  OF  APPROPRIATION  PROVI- 
SION reuti.nc  to  champcs 
(a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1074  of  title 
10,  UniUd  StaUs  Code,  w  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "If  the  private  facility  or  health  care 
provider  providing  care  under  this  subsec- 
tion «  a  health  care  provider  under  the  Ci- 
vilian Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consiUtation  with  the  other  ad- 
ministering Secretaries,  may  by  regulation 
require  the  institutional  or  individual  pro- 
vider to  provide  such  care  in  accordance 
with  the  same  payment  rules  (subject  to  any 
modifications  considered  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary)  as  apply  under  that  program.  ". 

SEC.  TM.  CLARIFICATION  AND  CORRECTION  OF  PRO- 
VISIO.NS  PROVIDING  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
Ft)R  CERTAIN  FORMER  SPOCSES 

(a)  EuaiBiuTY  of  Certain  Former 
Spouses. -Section  1072(2)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

HI  by  sinking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (FK 

(2>  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (G>  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  Die  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(H)  a  person  who  would  qualify  as  a  de- 
pendent under  clause  (Gl  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  date  of  the  final  decree  of  divorce, 
dissolution,  or  annulment  of  the  person  is 
on  or  after  April  1.  1985.  except  that  the 
term  does  not  include  the  person  after  the 
end  of  the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  that  final  decree.  ". 

lb  I     AVAILABtLTTV     OF     CONVERSION     HEALTH 

Policies  and  Extens:on  or  Eligibility  for 
Medical  and  Dental  Care.-(I)  Chapter  55  of 
such  title  «  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 1086  the  following  new  section: 
"!f  lOHSa.  Certain  former  ipouMtt:  extention  of 
period  of  eligiMity  for  Health  beneriti 

'la'  Availability  of  Conversion  Health 
PouciEs.-The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
inform  a  person  who  is  a  dependent  for  a 
one-year  period  under  section  1072I2HHI  of 
this  title  of  the  availability  of  a  conversion 
health  policy  for  purchase  by  the  person. 

"ib>  Effect  or  Purchase. -1 1>  Subject  to 
paragraph  I2i.  \f  a  person  who  is  a  depend- 
ent for  a  one-year  period  under  section 
1072(2iiHl  of  this  title  purchases  a  conver- 
sion health  policy  within  that  period  lor 
withm  a  reasonable  time  after  that  period 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense), 
the  person  shall  continue  to  tie  eligible  for 
medical  and  dental  care  m  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  section  1076  of  this  title  and 
health  benefits  under  section  1086  of  this 
title  until  the  end  of  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  later  of— 

■lAi  the  date  the  person  is  no  longer  a  de- 
pendent under  section  1072i2iiH>  of  this 
title:  and 

IB)  the  date  of  the  purchase  of  the  policy. 

■121  The  extended  ■period  of  eligibility  pro 
vided  under  paragraph  H)  shall  apply  only 
with  regard  to  a  condition  of  the  person 
that- 

■lAi  exists  on  the  date  on  which  coverage 
under  the  conversion  healUi  policy  begins, 
and 

■IB'  for  which  care  is  not  provided  under 
the  policy  solely  on  the  grounds  that  the  con- 
dition w  a  preexisting  condition. 

■ic>  Conversion  Heaith  Policy  DEriNEO  — 
In  this  section,  the  term  conversion  health 
policy'    means    a    health    insurance    policy 


with  a  private  insurer,  developed  through 
negotiations  between  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  private  insurer,  that  is  avail- 
able for  purchase  by  or  for  the  use  of  a 
person  who  is  a  dependent  for  a  one-year 
period  under  section  1072(2)(H)  of  thU 
title. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1086  the 
following  ruw  item: 

"1086a.  Certain  former  spouses:  extension  of 
period  of  eligibility  for  health 
benefits. ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  1076  of  such  title  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1086(c)  of 
such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  A  dependent  covered  by  clause  (F). 
IG).  or  IHI  of  section  1072(2)  of  this  title 
who  IS  not  eligible  under  paragraph  (1).". 

idl  Effective  Date;  Appucation  or  Amend- 
MENTS.—(ll  TTie  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  to  a 
person  referred  to  in  section  1072(2)(HI  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (all.  whose  decree  of  divorce,  dis- 
solution, or  annulment  becomes  final  on  or 
after  that  date. 

(21  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  also  apply  to  a  person  referred  to  in 
such  section  whose  decree  of  divorce,  disso- 
lution, or  annulment  became  final  during 
the  period  beginning  on  September  29.  1988, 
and  ending  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  as  if  the  amendments 
became  effective  on  September  29,  1988. 

lei  Transition.— Ill  In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  was  qualified  as  a  dependent  under  sec- 
tion 6451  cl  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorUation  Act  1985  (98  Stat  2549).  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1988.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  make  a  conversion  health  policy  avail- 
able for  purchase  by  the  person  during  the 
remaining  period  the  person  is  considered  to 
be  a  dependent  under  that  section  lor  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  that  period  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense). 

12)  Purchase  of  a  conversion  health  policy 
under  paragraph  111  by  a  person  shall  enti- 
tle the  person  to  health  care  for  preexisting 
conditions  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  provided  by  section  1086alb) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (bil.  until  the  end  of  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  later  of— 

lAi  the  date  the  person  is  no  longer  quali- 
fied as  a  dev'r.dfrt  under  section  645lci  of 
the  Depo'-tniii  ;  '  Defense  Authorisation 
Act.  1985.  ■!nd 

IBI  the  date  c_i  the  purchase  of  the  policy. 

I3l  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'conversion  health  policy"  has  the 
meaning  gti>en  that  '.ittu  tn  section  1086a(c) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (bll. 

SF(  721  REALLOCATION  OF  NAVAL  RESERVE  REAR 
ADMIRALS  AITHORIZED  FOR  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS. 

Section  54S7(al  of  title  10.  UniUd  StaUs 
Code,  is  amended— 

111  by  striking  out  "Medical  Corps— 7"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Medical  Corps— 5": 
and 

121  by  inserting  after  and  below  paragraph 
(71  the  follounng: 

■■i8i  .\urse  Corps— 1. 

■■'9i  Medical  Service  Corps— 1". 


TTTLE  Vni— MILITARY  CHILD  CARS 


UM 


SEC  Mi.  SBOKT  TmS;  DEFINITIONS. 

la)  Short  TrrLE.—This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "MUitary  Child  Care  Act  0/1989". 

lb)  DRFtNrnONS.—For  purposet  of  this  title: 

ID  The  term  "military  child  development 
center"  meant  a  facility  on  a  military  in- 
stallation (or  on  property  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  military  installation)  at  which 
child  care  services  are  provided  for  children 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

12)  The  term  "child  care  employee"  means 
a  civilian  employee  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  is  employed  to  toork  in  a  military 
child  development  center  (regardless  of 
whether  the  employee  is  paid  from  appropri- 
ated or  nonappropriated  funds). 

SBC.  gtt.  FVNDING  FOR  MILUAKY  CHILD  CARE  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  ItSt. 

la)  Fiscal  Year  1990  Fvndino.—II)  Of  the 
total  estimated  operating  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  fiscal  year  1990 
for  military  child  development  centers,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make  available, 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  a  sufficient  amount  for  military  child 
care  etrual  to  70  percent  of  those  expenses.  In 
using  those  funds,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  increasing  the  number  of  child 
care  employees  who  are  directly  invol'ved  in 
providing  child  care  and  to  expanding  the 
availability  of  child  care  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

12)  The  Secretary  may  v>aive  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  lb)  and  of  section  803(e) 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  those  re- 
quirements cannot  be  carried  out  in  an  or- 
derly manner. 

13)  Not  later  than  December  31.  1989,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
how  the  Secretary  intends  to  use  the  funds 
referred  to  in  paragraph  11),  including  how 
the  Secretary  intends  to  achieve  the  priority 
specified  in  the  second  sentence  of  that 
paragraph.  The  Secretary  shall  incl'ude  in 
the  report  a  desc'ription  of  any  use  made,  or 
proposed  to  be  made,  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  12),  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  any  such  waiver  Ito- 
gether  with  supporting  cost  information 
and  other  information  justifying  the 
waiver).  If  the  Secretary  uses  such  authority 
after  December  31,  1989,  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  inform  the  committees  of  the 
waiver  and  of  the  reasons  for  the  toaiver. 

lb)  Funds  Derived  From  Parents  Fees  To 
Be  Used  for  Emploitee  Compensation.— 1 1) 
During  fiscal  year  1990,  nonappropriated 
funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  12)  that  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  child  care  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  used  only 
for  compensation  of  child  care  employees 
who  are  directly  involt^ed  in  pro-viding  child 
care. 

12)  Funds  referred  to  in  paragraph  ID  are 
those  nonappropriated  funds  derived  from 
fees  paid  by  meml>ers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  child  care  services. 

SEC.  Mil.  child  care  EMPLOYEES. 

la)  Trajninq.-ID  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  establish,  and  prescribe  regulations  to 
implement  a  uniform  training  program  for 
child  care  employees  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment 

12)  Under  those  regulations,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  that  each  child  care  employee 
shall  complete  the  training  program  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  employee  begins  to  ■work  as  a 
child  care  employee  lexcept  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  child  care  employee  hired  before  the 


date  on  which  the  training  program,  is  estab- 
lished, the  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
employee  complete  the  program  not  later 
than  six  months  after  such  date). 

(3J    The    training    program    establistied 
under  this  subsection  shall  cover,  at  a  mini- 
mum, training  in  the  following: 
(A)  Eariy  childhood  development 
(BJ  Activities  and  discipli'nary  techniques 
appropriate  to  children  of  different  ages. 

(C)  CTtild  abuse  prevention  a'nd  detection. 

(D)  Cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  and 
other  emergency  medical  procedures. 

(b)  Pay.—(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
increase  the  compensation  of  child  care  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
are  directly  in^volved  in  providing  child  care 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  12). 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  child  care 
development  centers  to  compete  favorably 
for  a  qualified  and  stable  civilian  work- 
force, child  care  employees  who  are  directly 
invol-ved  in  pro'viding  child  care  and  who 
are  paid  from  nonappropriated  funds  shall 
be  paid  compensation  at  rates  comparable 
to  that  of  other  employees  with  comparable 
training,  seniority,  and  experience  at  the 
same  military  installation  Iwhether  such 
employees  are  paid  from  appropriated  or 
nonappropriated  funds). 

13)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  imple- 
ment the  requirement  of  paragraph  ID  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(c)  Training  and  Curriculum  Child  Care 
Employees.— ID  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  require  that  at  each  military  child  de- 
velopment center  at  least  one  employee  shall 
be  a  training  and  curriculum  child  care  em- 
ployee. Such  position  shall  be  in  addition  to 
existing  civil  service  positions  at  military 
child  development  centers  as  of  the  dale  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  appropriate 
credentials  and  experience  for  such  employ- 
ees. The  duties  of  such  employees  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

(A)  Special  teaching  activities  at  the 
center. 

IB)  Daily  oversight  and  instruction  of 
other  child  care  employees  at  the  center. 

IC)  Daily  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
lesson  plans. 

ID)  Assistance  in  the  center's  child  abuse 
prevention  and  detection  program. 

IE)  Advising  the  director  of  the  center  on 
the  performance  of  other  child  care  employ- 
ees. 

12)  Each  training  and  curriculum  child 
care  employee  shall  be  an  employee  in  a 
competitive  service  position^ 

Id)  Employment  Preference  for  Military 
Spouses.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  a  preference  for  qualified  spouses  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  hiring  for, 
or  promoting  within,  the  position  of  child 
care  employee  in  a  position  paid  from  non- 
appropriated funds  if  the  spouse  is  among 
persons  determined  to  be  best  qualified  for 
the  position.  A  spouse  who  is  provided  a 
preference  under  this  subsection  at  a  mili- 
tary child  development  center  is  not  pre- 
cluded from  obtaining  another  preference, 
in  accordance  with  section  806  of  the  Mili- 
tary FamUy  Act  of  1985  110  U.S.C.  113  noU). 
in  the  same  geographical  area  as  the  mili- 
tary child  development  center. 

le)  Additional  Child  Care  Positions.— Not 
later  than  September  30.  1990.  at  least  3.700 
competiti'oe  service  positio^ns  shall  be  made 
available  in  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
child  care  personnel  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  such  positions  available  as  of 
September  30,  1989.  Positions  for  which  such 
personnel  may  be  used  include— 


ID  training  and  curriculum  child  care  em- 
ployees under  subsection  Ic); 

12)  child  care  administrators; 

13)  supplemental  care  administrators; 

14)  director  of  military  child  development 
centers;  ond 

15)  family  day  care  coordinators. 

If)  Competitive  Service  Posjtjon  Dm- 
FiNED.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"competiti've  service  position"  means  a  posi- 
tion to  which  an  employee  is  appointed  and 
paid  in  accordance  with  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  S3  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code. 

SEC  SM.  parent  fees 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  on  fees  to  be  charged  parents  for 
the  attendance  of  children  at  military  child 
development  centers.  Those  regulations  shall 
be  uniform  for  the  military  departments  and 
shall  require  that  fees  charged  to  parents  for 
child  care  be  based  on  family  income. 

SEC  Ml  child  ABVSE  PREVENTION  AND  SAFETY. 

la)  Abuse  Task  Force.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  spe- 
cial task  force  to  respond  in  the  case  of  alle- 
gations of  widespread  child  abuse  at  a  mili- 
tary child  development  center.  The  task 
force  shall  be  composed  of  personnel  Ifrom 
both  within  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
outside  the  Department  of  Defense)  from  a 
variety  of  disciplines,  i-ncluding  medicine, 
psychology,  childhood  development  and 
building  safety.  The  task  force  shall  provide 
assistance  to  base  commanders  and  parents 
in  helping  them  to  deal  roith  such  allega- 
tions. 

lb)  National  HOTL/NE.—Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
and  publicize  a  national  telephone  hotline 
for  persons  to  report  lanonymously  if  de- 
sired) suspected  child  abuse  or  safety  viola- 
tions at  a  military  child  development  center 
or  family  day  care  home.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  mechanism  to  follow  up  on  com- 
plaints and  information  received  over  the 
hotline. 

Ic)  Assistance  From  Local  Authorities.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  sliall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations requiring  that  in  a  case  of  allega- 
tions of  child  abuse  at  a  military  child  de- 
velopment center,  the  commander  of  the 
military  insttUlation  or  the  task  force  estab- 
lished under  subsection  la)  shall  seek  the  as- 
sistance of  local  child  protective  authorities 
if  such  assistance  is  available. 

Id)  Sapety  REOULATIONS.-The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  prescribe  uniform  regulations 
on  safety  and  operating  procedures  at  mili- 
tary child  development  centers. 

le)  Inspections.— TTie  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  require  that  each  military  child  devel- 
opment center  be  inspected  at  least  four 
times  a  year.  The  inspectioiu  shall  be  unan- 
nounced. At  least  one  inspection  a  year  shall 
be  carried  out  by  a  representative  of  the  base 
that  the  center  is  serving,  and  one  inspec- 
tion a  year  shall  be  carried  out  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  major  command  under 
which  the  base  operates. 

If)  Remedies  for  Violations.— ID  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  12),  any  violation 
of  a  law  or  regulation  Idiscovered  at  an  in- 
spection or  otherwise)  of  a  military  child  de- 
velopment center  shall  be  remedied  immedi- 
ately. 

12)  In  the  case  of  a  triolation  that  is  not 
life  threatening,  the  commander  of  the 
major  command  under  which  the  base  I  that 
the  military  child  development  center  is 
serving)  operates  may  waive  the  require- 
ment for  immediate  remediation  of  the  vio- 
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latiort  for  a  period  of  up  to  90  days  6«fftn- 
ninv  on  the  date  of  the  ducovery  of  the  vio- 
lation. 77ie  violation  mutt  be  remedied  at 
the  end  of  that  90-day  penod.  U  the  viola- 
tion ia  not  remedied  aa  of  the  end  of  the 
period,  the  military  child  development 
center  shaU  be  cloted  untU  it  is  remedied 
unlets  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart 
ment  concerned  authorises  the  center  to 
remain  open  in  a  cote  in  which  the  viola- 
tion cannot  reasonably  be  remedied  wxth  90 
days  or  in  lohich  major  facility  reconstruc 
tion  is  required. 

13)  In  the  event  of  a  closing  of  a  military 
child  development  center  under  paragraph 
12/,  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  shall  promptly  suttmit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  noti- 
fying those  committees  of  the  closing.  The 
report  shall  include  notice  of  the  violation 
that  caused  the  closing,  the  cost  of  remedy- 
ing the  violation,  and  the  reasons  why  the 
violation  has  not  been  remedied  as  of  the 
lime  of  the  report 

ig)  RsPORT  ON  Cooperation  with  Dspaxt- 
MKNT  or  Justice.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  De 
feme  shall  study  areas  of  interdepartmental 
concern  in  military  child  care.  Those  areas 
shaU  include  the  foUovoing: 

lAI  Improving  communication  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart 
ment  of  Justice  in  investigations  of  child 
abuse  at  military  child  development  centers 
and  in  the  coordination  of  the  conduct  of 
such  investigations. 

IB)  Eliminating  overlapping  responsibil 
ities  between  those  departments. 

(CI  Making  better  use  of  government  and 
non-iifovemment  experts  in  child  abuse  m 
vestigations  and  prosecutions. 

<D)  Improving  communication  between 
agencies  and  affected  families. 

<2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre 
tary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  study  required  by  paragraph 
11).  The  report  shall  include  recomvienda 
tions  on  methods  for  improving  Uxe  areas 
studied. 

(3)  The  study  shall  6e  carried  out,  and  the 
report  shall  be  prepared,  in  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  General 
SSC  «M.  RAKEyr  PARTSEKSHIPS  WITH  CHILD  OK 
VELOPMENT  CE.YTEMS. 
la)  Pjlrxmt  Boards.— The  Secretary  of  De 
fense  shall  require  the  establishment  of  a 
board  of  parents  at  each  military  child  de- 
velopment center,  to  be  composed  of  parents 
of  children  attending  the  center  Each  such 
board  shall  meet  periodically  iDith  staff  at 
the  military  child  development  center  and 
the  commander  of  the  bate  that  the  center  is 
serving  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  prob- 
lems and  concern*.  The  board,  together  icith 
the  center  staff.  shaU  be  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating the  parent  participation  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  (bi. 

lb)  Parent  Participation  Proorams.  -  i  1  i 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  require  the  es 
tatdishment  of  a  parent  participation  pro 
gram  at  each  military  child  development 
center.  Under  such  a  program,  parenU  of 
children  attending  the  center  shall— 

(A)  participate  in  actiifities  related  to  the 
military  child  development  center:  or 

IB)  be  required  to  pay  a  higher  fee  las  pre 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  regula 
turns)  for  the  attendance  of  children  at  the 
center. 

12)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  exempt  a 
parent  from  the  requiremenU  of  the  partici 
pation  program  in  the  case  of  hardship  or 
special  local  considerations. 


SEC.    M7.    KEPOKT    «.V    fIVE-rEAK    DEMAND    FOR 
CHILD  CAKE. 

la/  Report  Required. -The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  expected  demand  for  child  care  by  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  over  the  five-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the 
report 

lb)  Plan  roR  Meetino  Demand.— The  report 
shall  include  a  plan  for  meeting  that 
demand  and  shall  set  forth  the  cost  of  imple- 
m.enting  that  plan. 

ic)  UoNrroRiNQ  or  Family  Day  Care  Pro- 
viders.—The  report  shall  also  include  a  de- 
scription of  methods  for  monitoring  family 
day  care  programs  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  family  day  care  program  is  a  pro- 
gram in  which  an  individual  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned provides  child  day  care  in  the  indi- 
vidual's home. 

Id)  Time  roR  Submission.— The  report  shall 
be  submitted  not  laUr  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC  «#«.  DEADUSE  FUR  KEOILATIt/.SS. 

Regulations  required  to  be  prescribed  by 
this  title  shall  be  prescribed  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

TITLE  I.X—ACQllsmoS  POLICY 
SEC    Ml     .ACVllSmoN   LAWS    TECH.MCAL   AMESD- 

ME.vm 

la/  Repeal  or  Dvpucate  Provision;  Resto- 
ration or  Inadvertently  Stricken  Provi- 
sion.-Hi  Section  2324  of  title  10.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended— 

lAi  by  striking  out  -il/il/"  and  all  that  .fol- 
lows through  "In  subsection  ik/:"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "I6>  In  this  subsection:": 

IB/  by  redesignating  subsection  U/  as  sub- 
section im/:  and 

iC>  by  inserting  after  subsection  Ik/  the 
text  of  subsection  iki  of  such  section  as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enact 
ment  of  the  Major  Fraud  Act  of  1988  I  Public 
Law  100-700:  102  Stat  4631  et  seq./.  with 
such  text  designated  as  subsection  il/. 

12/  Section  8331c I  of  Public  Law  100-456 
1102  Stat  2024/  is  amended  by  striking  out 

section  23241k/"  and  inserting  «n  lieu 
Diereof  "section  23241m/". 

ibi  References  to  FAR.-U'  Section 
23201a/  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

lA/  in  paragraph  H/,  by  inserting  "issued 
pursuant  to  section  2Siciil/  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  141  U.S.C 
421IC/I1I/"  before  the  penod  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence:  and 

IB/  by  striking  out  paragraph  14/. 

121  Clause  ID  of  section  2324lk)(5)lB/  of 
such  tiUe  u  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
single"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  2Sic/il/  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  Act  I41  U.S.C 
421IC/I1//.". 

Id  Procurement  Management  Personnel 
CLARiriCATioNS.-il/  Scction  1622tb)l2)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "acquisition,  support  and 
maintenance  of  weapon  systems."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "acquisition  of 
weapon  systems  or  related  items  of  supply. ". 

12/  Section  162112/  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed bv  inserting  after  "Army  Material  Com- 
mand," the  following:  "the  Army  Informa- 
tion Systems  Command,  the  Army  Strategic 
Defense  Command. ", 

13)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1989. 


Id/  Correction  or  Reference.— Section 
2304lb/i2/  of  titU  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

11/  by  striking  out  "An  executive  agency" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  head  of 
an  agency":  and 

12/  by  inserting  "concerns"  before  "other 
than". 

SEC  M2.  AITHORITY  TV  CO.VTRACT  WITH  CMVERSI- 
TY  PRESSES  FOR  PRINTING,  PVBLISH- 
INC.,  AND  SALE  OF  HISTORY  OF  THE 
OFFICE    OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   DE- 

FE.SSE. 

The  Government  Printing  Office,  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  con- 
tract for  services  for  the  printing,  publish- 
ing, and  sale  of  volumes  III  and  IV  of  the 
publication  entitled  "History  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense",  using  procure- 
ment procedures  that  exclude  sources  other 
than  university  presses. 

TITLE  X—DEPARTMEST  OF  DEFENSE 
ORGAMZATIOS  and  MANAGEMENT 

Part  A—PRorEssioNAt  Military  Education 

SEC  IMl  REPORTS  RELATING  TO  COIRSES  OF  /.V- 
STRCCTION  AT  CERTAIN  PROFESSION- 
AL  MILITARY  EDUCATION  SCHOOLS 
A.-^D  PROFESSIONAL  MIUTARY  EDICA- 
TION  REQCIREMENTS  FOR  PROMOTION 
TO  GENERAL  OR  FLAG  RA.NK. 

la/  Service  Secretaries  Reports.— 11/  The 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  report— 

I  A/  evaluating  the  principal  courses  of  in- 
struction at  each  intermediate  or  senior  pro- 
fessional military  education  school  operated 
by  that  department  in  light  of  the  mission  of 
that  school'  and 

IB/  recommending  the  appropriate  dura- 
tion for  those  courses  and  the  level  and 
courses  of  professional  military  education 
that  should  be  required  before  an  officer  is 
selected  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  briga- 
dier general  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  rear 
admiral  ilower  half/. 

12/  The  reports  required  by  paragraph  11/ 
shall  be  prepared  independently  of  the 
report  required  by  subsection  lb)  and  inde- 
pendently of  each  other. 

13/  The  reports  required  by  paragraph  11/ 
shall  be  submitUd  at  such  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

lb/  Secretary  or  Defense  Report— ID 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report— 

I  A/  containing  copies  of  the  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  under  sut>section  la/, 
together  with  such  comments  on  each  report 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate; 

IB)  evaluating  the  principal  courses  of  in- 
struction at  each  intermediate  or  senior  pro- 
fessional military  education  school  in  light 
of  the  mission  of  that  school  and 

IC/  recommending  the  appropriate  dura- 
tion for  those  courses  and  the  level  and 
types  of  professional  military  education 
that  should  be  required  before  an  officer  is 
selected  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  briga- 
dier general  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  rear 
admiral  Ilower  half/. 

12)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  ID 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  April  2. 
1990. 

Ic)  Other  Matters  To  Be  Included  in  the 
Reports.— The  reports  required  by  subsec- 
tion la)  and  subsection  lb)  shall  include  a 
discussion  of  the  folloioing: 

II)  The  implications  of  establishing  by  law 
a  minimum  length  of  10  months  duration 
for  the  principal  courses  of  instruction  at 
each  intermediate  or  senior  professional 
military  education  school 


(2)  The  implications  of  requiring  by  lav/, 
beginning  January  1,  1999,  that  a  prerequi- 
site  for  selection  of  an  officer  for  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy,  rear  admiral  flower  half) 
shall  be  graduation  from  an  intermediate 
professional  military  education  school  and 
a  senior  professional  military  education 
school 

f3)  The  practicability  of  providing  that— 

fA)  the  promotion  eligiMlity  of  an  officer 
may  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  attend- 
ance of  the  officer  at  a  prcfettional  military 
education  course  of  10  months  or  more  at  an 
intermediate  or  senior  professional  military 
education  school;  and 

IB)  an  officer  who  attends  a  professional 
military  education  course  of  10  months  or 
more  at  an  intermediate  or  senior  profes- 
sional military  education  school  shall  be  en- 
titled to  an  additional  year  of  service  for 
each  such  course  to  prevent  prejudice  when 
considering  the  officer  for  discharge  or  re- 
tirement purstuint  to  subchapter  III  of  ctiap- 
ter  36  of  titU  10,  United  State*  Code— 

(i)  for  failure  of  selection  for  promotion; 
or 

Hi)  for  year*  of  service. 

Id)  Intermedute  or  Senior  Professional 
Military  Education  School  DEriNED.-For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "interme- 
diate or  senior  professional  military  educa- 
tion school"  means  any  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  Army  War  College. 

12)  The  College  of  Naval  Warfare, 

13)  The  Air  War  College. 

(4)  The  United  Slates  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College 

15)  The  College  of  Naval  Command  and 
Staff 

16/  The  Air  Command  and  Staff  College. 

(7)  The  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff 
College. 

SEC.  IMZ.  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOLS. 

<a)  Joint  Professional  Military  Educa- 
tion—Section  663(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
by  striking  out  "(and  of  any  other  joint  pro- 
fessional military  education  school)". 

lb)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
663(d)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "joint  professional  military  education 
school"  both  places  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "school  of  the  National  De- 
fense University". 

SEC.  I»*J.  ELIGIBLE  STUDENTS  AND  DURATION  OF 
PRINCIPLE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
AT  THE  ARMED  FORCES  STAFF  COL- 
LEGE 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  101  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sectiori: 
"§20n.  Armed  Forces  Stuff  CoUtfe:  eligibU  stu- 
dents; duration  of  principal  course  of  instruetioH 

"(a)  EuaiBLE  Students.— (1)  To  be  eligible 
to  attend  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College  of  the  National 
Defense  University,  an  officer  shall  have 
completed  a  course  of  instruction  at  a  pro- 
fessional military  education  school  operated 
by  a  military  department 

"12)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'profes- 
sional military  education  scfiool  operated 
by  a  military  department'  means  any  of  the 
following: 

"(A)  The  Army  War  College. 

"(B)  The  College  of  Naval  Warfare. 

"(C)  The  Air  War  College. 

"(D)  The  United  States  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College. 

"IE)  The  College  of  Naval  Command  and 
Staff 

"(F)  The  Air  Command  and  Staff  College. 


"fG>  Tfie  Marine  Corps  Command  and 
Staff  College. 

"fbl  Duration  or  Principal  Course  or  In- 
struction.—The  duration  of  the  principal 
course  of  instruction  offered  at  the  Armed 
Force*  Staff  College  may  not  be  less  than 
three  months. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tion* at  the  beginning  of  chapter  101  of  title 
10,    United   State*    Code,    i*    amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"2011.  Armed  Force*  Staff  College:  eligible 
students;  duration  of  principal 
course  of  instruction. ". 
Part  B— Other  Matters 

sec.  isil  umtted  a  vailabiuty  of  conhdential 
aircraft  mishap  sa^ty  investiga- 
tion reports. 
fa)  Availability  ro  Certain  Members  or 
Congress.- Wtienever  there  i*  a  da**  A  air- 
craft accident  toith  re*pect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned 
conduct*  a  mishap  safety  investigation,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  copy  of  the  report  on 
the  investigation  available  to  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Ttie  report  shaU. 
be  made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  not  later  than  seven  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  written  report  containing 
the  results  of  the  investigation  is  completed 

(b)  Deletion  or  Names  or  WmiESSES.-TTie 
Secretary  concerned  shall  delete  from  the 
copy  of  the  report  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  the  name  of  any  uritness 
providing  a  statement  included  in  the 
report 

(c)  DEFiNmoNS.-For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "class  A  aircraft  accident" 
means  an  accident  involving  a  military  air- 
craft that  results  in— 

(A)  property  damage  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000  or  more: 

(B)  the  destruction  of  the  aircraft;  or 

(C)  the  death  or  permanent  disatrility  of 
an  indiixidual 

(2)  The  term  "mishap  safety  investiga- 
tion", with  respect  to  an  accident  involving 
a  military  aircraft  means  an  investiga- 
tion— 

(A)  that  is  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  accident  and  to  obtain 
information  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
similar  accidents;  and 

(B)  in  which  information  is  obtained  on 
the  promise  of  confidentiality. 

TITLE  XI— MILITARY  DRUG  INTERDICTION 
AND  LA  W  ENFORCEMENT  SUPPORT 

SEC.  Iltl.  TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL  AMENDMENTS 
RELA'HNG  TO  DRUG  INTERDICTION. 

(a)  Chapter  HEADiNO.-d)  The  heading  of 
the  chapter  folloioing  chapter  17  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  drug  inter- 
diction and  military  cooperation  with  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  officials),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  18—DRVG  INTERDICTION  AND 
SUPPORT  FOR  CIVILIAN  LAW  E.\FORCE- 
MENT  AGENCIES". 

fZ)  The  items  relating  to  such  chapter  in 
the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
title A,  and  at  the  t>eginning  of  part  I  of  sub- 
title A,  of  such  title  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"18.  Drug  Interdiction  and  Support  for  Ci- 
vilian Law  Enforcement  Agencies 371". 

(b)  RsrERENCE  7X3  TARIFF  SCHEDULES.— Sec- 
tion 374(b)(4)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking    out    "general    headnote    2    of   the 


Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States"  in 
subparagraph  (A) (Hi)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "general  note  2  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States". 

(c)  Cross- Rktsremce  AMomimiT.-Section 
374fc)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  f2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  fb)t2)". 

TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Part  A—Fmamcial  and  Budget  Mattkrs 
sec.  imi.  transfer  authority. 

la)  Authority  to  Transtkr  Authoriza- 
tions.—fl)  Upon  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  necessary 
in  the  national  interest,  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  amounts  of  authorizations  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
this  division  betioeen  any  such  authoriza- 
tions (or  any  subdivisions  thereof).  Amounts 
of  authorizations  so  transferred  shaU  be 
merged  with  and  be  available  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  authorization  to  which 
transferred 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  authorization* 
that  the  Secretary  of  Dtferue  may  transfer 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $3,000,000,000. 

(b)  LiMn-ATiONS.—Ttie  authority  provided 
by  this  section  to  transfer  authorizations- 

(1)  may  only  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  items  that  have  a  higher  priority  than 
the  items  from  which  authority  is  trans- 
ferred; and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  an  item  that  has  been  denied  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress. 

(c)  Effect  on  Obugation  Limitations.— A 
transfer  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  increase*  by  the  amount  of  the  tran*- 
fer  the  obligation  limitation  provided  in 
this  division  on  the  account  (or  other 
amount)  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

(d)  Notice  to  Congress.— TTie  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  promptly  notify  Congress  of 
transfers  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
sectiOTL 

SEC.  lltZ.  RESTATEMENT  AND  CLARIFICATION  OF 
REQUIREMENT  FOR  CONSISTENCY  IN 
THE  BUDGET  PRESENTATIOIVS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 

la)   Restatement  and    Clarification.— ( 1) 
Chapter  2  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  114  the 
following  new  section: 
"§  114a.  Five-Year  Defense  Program:  suimussion  to 

Congress;  eonaistencg  in  budgeting 

"la)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  Congress  each  year,  at  or  about  the  time 
that  the  President's  budget  is  submitted  to 
Congress  that  year  under  section  llOS(a)  of 
title  31,  the  current  five-year  defense  pro- 
gram (including  associated  annexes)  reflect- 
ing the  estimated  expenditures  and  proposed 
appropriations  included  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  for  that 
year. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  amounts  described  in  suttpara- 
graph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  are  consistent 
with  amount*  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph  11/ 
are  tlie  following: 

"(A/  The  amounts  specified  in  program 
and  budget  information  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  in  support  of  expendi- 
ture estimates  and  proposed  appropriations 
in  the  budget  sutrmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  under  section  llOS(a)  of  title  31 
for  any  fiscal  year,  as  shown  in  the  five-year 
defense  program  sutrmitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a). 
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"(B)  The  total  amounts  of  estimated  ap 
propriations  neceasary  to  support  the  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  included  pursuant  to  para 
ffraph  ISI  of  section  llOSfaJ  of  title  31  in  the 
budget  submitted  to  Congress  under  that 
section  for  any  fiscal  year.  ". 

(ZJ  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  114  the  fol 
lowing  nevo  item: 

"114a.  Five-Year  Defense  Program,  submus 

sion    to    Congress:   cojisistency 

in  budgeting. ". 

(bJ  CoNFORMiNQ  Amemdmsst.— Section  114 

of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

by  striking  out  subsections  If)  and  (g). 

S£C.    IMS.   BVDCKTS  fOH  L'NIFWD  ASD  SPECIFIED 
COMMANDS. 

Section  166  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended— 

111  m  subsection  la),  by  strUcing  out  for 
such  activities  of  each  of  the  uni/ied  and 
specified  coml>atant  commands  as  may  t>e 
determined  under  subsection  lb  I"  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  t)ie  uni 
fied  and  specified  comlMtant  commands": 
and 

12)  in  subsection  lb)— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary"  m  the 
first  sentence  and  all  that  follows  through 
"include"  in  the  second  sentence:  and 

IBI  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"IS)  Command  and  control  ". 
Part  B—Na  val  Vbssbls  and  Shipyards 
sbc  mi.  handunc  of  hazardois  wastes  /% 
.va  val  sb  ip  rep  a  ik  work 

la)  RevisioN  or  Required  Contract  Provi 
siONS.— Section  7311  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  folloxrs: 
"9  7311.   RepmiT  »r  mmimtemoMet  of  naoal  vrMMels: 

kmrniUwi  •(  AasarrfMU  w—te 

"la)  Contractual  Provisions.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  ensure  that  each  con 
tract  entered  into  for  work  on  a  naval  vessel 
lother  than  new  construction)  includes  the 
following  provisions: 

"ID  iDENTinCATION  OP  HAZARDOUS  WASTES.- 

Provisions  in  which  the  Navy  identifies  the 
types  and  amounts  of  hazardous  wastes  that 
are  required  to  be  removed  by  the  contractor 
from  the  vessel  or  that  are  expected  to  be 
generated,  during  the  performance  of  work 
under  the  contract,  tenth  such  identification 
by  the  Navy  to  be  in  a  form  sufficient  to 
enable  the  contractor  to  comply  tvith  Feder 
al  and  State  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
to  information  required  with  respect  to  the 
storoffe.  transportation,  or  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous waste. 

"12)  Compensation.— Provisions  specifying 
that  the  contractor  shall  be  compensated 
under  the  contract  for  work  performed  by 
the  contractor  for  duties  of  the  contractor 
specified  under  paragraph  13). 

"13)  Statement  or  work.— Provisions  mu- 
tually acceptable  to  the  Navy  and  the  con- 
tractor specifying  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Navy  and  of  the  contractor,  respectively,  for 
the  removal  land  the  handling,  storage, 
transportation,  and  disposal)  of  hazardous 
wastes  arising  out  of  the  performance  of  the 
contract 

"lb)  Contractor  iNDEMNincATioN.—il)  A 
contract  covered  bv  subsection  la)  shall  also 
include  provisions  Ihereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  'contract  indemnification 
provisions')  under  lohich  the  United  States 
agrees  to  indemnify  the  contrxictor  against  a 
covered  claim,  loss,  or  damage  to  the  extent 
that  the  covered  claim,  loss,  or  damage— 

"(A)  arises  out  of.  or  results  from,  the  re- 
moval by  the  contractor  of  hazardous  wastes 


generated  by  the  Navy  from  the  naval  vessel 
on  which  the  work  is  being  performed  lor 
the  handling,  storage,  transportation,  or  dis- 
posal by  the  contractor  of  such  wastes):  and 
'IB)  «  not  otherwise  compensated  for  by 
insurance  or  otherwise. 

"12/  For  purposes  of  contract  indemnifica- 
tion provisions,  a  covered  claim,  loss,  or 
damage  is- 

'lA)  a  claim  (including  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  litigation  and  settlement)  by  a 
third  person  lincludmg  the  United  States 
and  Its  agencies,  the  several  States  and  their 
agencies,  and  employees  of  the  contractor) 
for- 

•ii)  death  or  personal  injury: 
"III)  loss  of.  damage  to.  or  loss  of  use  of 
property:  or 

■till)  los.^  of.  damage  to.  or  loss  of  use  of 
natural  resources:  or 

'(Bl  loss  of.  or  damage  to.  property  of  the 
contractor  and  loss  of  use  of  such  property 
(other  than  loss  of  profit). 

"13)  Such  contract  indemnification  provi- 
sions shall  also  prot^de  that  in  the  case  of 
any  covered  claim,  loss,  or  damage,  the 
United  States  will  defend  the  contractor 
against  the  claim,  loss,  or  damage  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  United  Stales  is  re- 
quired to  indemnify  the  contractor  under 
paragraph  (D. 

"141  Such  contract  indemnification  provi- 
sions shall  also  provide— 

"(A)  that  the  contractor  shall  not  be  enti- 
tled to  be  indemnified  under  such  provisions 
to  the  extent  that  the  claim,  loss,  or  damage 
IS  within  the  deductible  amounts  las  of  the 
time  the  contract  is  entered  into)  of  the  con- 
tractor's insurance:  and 

"(B)  that,  m  a  case  in  which  a  claim,  loss, 
or  damage  is  caused  by  failure  of  the  con- 
tractor to  comply  with  an  applicable  Feder- 
al or  State  law  or  regulatioru  the  contractor 
shall  not  t>e  indemnified  under  such  provi- 
sions. 

"(Si  Contract  indemnification  provisions 
shall  also  provide  that  the  rights  and  obliga 
tions  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  contractor 
under  those  provisions  shall  survive  the  ter- 
mination, expiration,  or  completion  of  the 
contract  to  which  they  apply. 

(6)  Contract  indemnification  provisions 
shall  also  provide  that— 

"(A)  the  contractor  may.  with  the  prior 
written  approval  of  the  contracting  officer, 
agree  to  indemnify  the  sut>conlractor  in  any 
subcontract  under  the  contract  against 
claims,  loss,  or  damage  in  the  same  manner, 
and  subject  to  the  same  limitations,  as 
apply  to  the  contractor  under  paragraph  ill: 
■IB)  that  the  contracting  officer  for  the 
contract  may  also  approve  indemnification 
of  subcontractors  at  any  lower  tier,  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions:  and 

"iCi  that  the  United  States  shall  indemni- 
fy the  contractor  against  liatrility  to  su(>con- 
tractors  incurred  under  sulKontract  provi- 
sions approxfed  under  this  paragraph  by  the 
contracting  officer. 

"(71  The  contract  indemnification  provi- 
sions shall  also  provide  thai  in  the  case  of 
any  payment  to  t>e  made  by  the  United 
States  under  those  provisions,  the  United 
States  may  make  the  payment  to  the  con- 
tractor or  sut>contractor  l>eing  indemnified 
or  may  make  the  payment  directly  to  the 
party  to  whom  the  contractor  or  sutxontrac- 
tors  may  l)e  liable. 

"(c)  Reneootiation  or  Contract— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  renegotiate  a 
contract  described  in  subsection  la)  if— 

"(1)  the  contractor,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  work  under  the  contract  discovers 
hazardous     wastes     different     m     type     or 


amount  from  those  identified  in  the  con- 
tract and 

"(21  those  hazardous  wastes  originated  on, 
or  resulted  from  material  furnished  by  the 
Government  for.  the  naval  vessel  on  which 
the  work  is  being  performed.  ". 

(bl  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  contract  for  work  on  a  naval 
vessel  (other  than  new  construction)  entered 
into  after  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

SEC.  lilt.  FISCAL  YEAR  l*$t  PROHIBITION  ON  PRO- 
CI  RISC  ANCHOR  ASD  MOORISC  CHAIN 
FROM  FOREIGS  SOIRCES. 

Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  not  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  welded 
shipboard  anchor  and  mooring  chain  manu- 
factured outside  the  United  States,  except  in 
the  case  of  chain  with  a  diameter  greater 
than  4  inches. 

SEC.  mi.  PROGRESS  PArME.VTS  ISDER  SAVAL 
VESSEL  REPAIR  CO.VTRACTS. 

Section  7312  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended— 

111  by  striking  out  "90  percent"  and  "85 
percent"  in  subsection  la)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "9S  percent  "  and  "90  percent", 
respectively:  and 

121  by  striking  out  "lother  than  a  nuclear- 
powered  vessel)  for  work  required  to  be  per- 
formed m  one  year  or  less"  in  subsection  Ibl. 

SEC.  ni4.  RESTRICTIOSS  OS  ISTERNATIOSAL 
AGREEMESTS  RELATISG  TO  NA  VAL  NU- 
CLEAR PROPVLSIOS. 

Section  144  c.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  .Act  of 
19S4  142  U.S.C.  2164ICII  is  amended— 
(1)  by  inserting  "ID"  after  "c": 

12)  by  inserting  "subject  to  paragraph  12)," 
before  "communicate"  in  paragraph  12): 

13)  by  inserting  ""or  militarily  sensitive  in- 
formation" after  "'Restricted  Data"  in  para- 
graph 12)  and  in  the  material  appearing 
after  paragraph  12): 

(41  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  lA)  and  IBI:  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(21  No  agreements  relating  to  communi- 
cation or  exchange  of  Restricted  Data  or 
militarily  sensitive  injormation  concerning 
the  uses  for  naval  nuclear  propulsion  may 
be  entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  FUcal  Year  1990.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  agreement  in  existence  on  such  date, 
any  Restricted  Data  or  militarily  sensitive 
information  that  is  to  t>e  conveyed  under 
S"uch  an  agreement  may  not  be  conveyed 
until  the  President— 

""(Al  meets  the  requirements  of  section  123 
and  of  this  section:  and 

""IBI  determines  and  reports  to  Congress 
that- 

""lii  the  receiving  nation  has  established  a 
policy  firmly  against  the  further  prolifera- 
tion of  any  naval  nuclear  propulsion  tech- 
nology: 

"'liil  the  receiving  nation  has  identified 
and  implemented  those  measures  necessary 
to  assure  that  its  use  of  the  information  xoill 
not  adversely  affect  United  States  naval  nu- 
clear propulsion  work: 

"liii)  the  receiving  nation  has  supplied 
unequivocal  indemnity  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  its  contractors  that  holds 
them  harmless  from  any  injury  sustained  as 
a  consequence  of  the  use  of  such  informa- 
tion; and 

"liv)  if  the  information  is  for  actual  re- 
search, development  or  design  of  a  naval 
nuclear    propulsion    plant     the     receiving 
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nation  has  provided  clear  evidence  <tf  the  ex- 
istence of  the  technical  and  programmatic 
infmttructure  and  commitment  of  resource* 
necessary  for  the  safe  execution  of  tvch  a 
project 

■■(3)  For  purpose*  of  thU  tubiection,  the 
term  "militarily  sensitive  information' 
mean*— 

"I A)  unclassified  i'nfomuMon  that  U  pro- 
hibited from  unauthorized  dissemination 
pursuant  to  section  148  of  this  Act;  and 

"IB)  technical  data  v>ith  military  or  space 
application  that  u  withhOd  from  piMic  dU- 
closure  pursuant  to  section  130  of  title  10 
United  State*  Code. ". 

SBC   mi.  FUNDING  FOR  SKIP  PROOVCTION  BNGI- 
NKSMlNa 

la)  Cateoory  for  Fvimma.—Anv  reque*t 
submitted  to  Congress  for  appropriations 
for  ship  production  engineering  necessary  to 
support  the  procurement  of  any  ship  includ- 
ed (at  the  time  the  request  is  sutnnitted)  in 
the  five-year  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
plan  of  the  Navy  shall  be  set  forth  in  the 
Shiplniilding  and  Conversion  account  of  the 
Navy  (rather  than  in  research  and  develop- 
ment accounts). 

lb)    AppucABOJTr.— Subsection    (a)    shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  a  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1990. 
SEC.    mt.    DEPOT-LEVEL  MAINTENANCE  OF  SHIPS 
HOMKPOKTED  IN  JAPAN. 

(a)  Requiremknt  for  Work  To  Be  Per- 
formed IN  Untted  States.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  require  that  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  depot-level  mainlenace  toork 
described  in  subsection  (b)  (measured  in 
cost)  shall  be  carried  out  in  shipyards  in  the 
United  State*  (including  the  territories  of 
the  United  States). 

(b>  Covered  Work.— Depot-level  mainte- 
nance work  referred  to  in  s"ubsection  (a)  is 
depot-level  maintenance  voork  for  na"oal  ves- 
sels that  is  scheduled  as  of  October  1,  1989, 
to  be  carried  out  in  Japan  during  fisccU 
years  1990,  1991,  and  1992. 

SEC.  1117.  report  ON  ALTERNAJTVBS  TO  NAVY 
OXYGEN  BREATHING  APPARATUS  FOR 
SHIPBOARD  FIREFIGBTING. 

la)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  evaluate  alternatives  to  the  Oxygen 
Breathing  Apparatus  (OBA)  of  the  Navy 
used  in  shipboard  firefighting.  The  evalua- 
tion shall  include  consideration  of— 

ID  firefighting  breathing  devices  which 
are  used  by  other  government  agencies; 

12)  fircfighting  breathing  devices  which 
are  commercially  available;  and 

13)  undeveloped  technologies  tohich  could 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  more  effective 
breathing  device  for  shipboard  firefighting. 

lb)  Criteria.— In  performing  the  evalua- 
tion under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shaU  consider  the  following  criteria  for  fire- 
fighting  breathing  device*: 

ID  Uninterrupted  breathing  duration. 

12)  AdaptabUity  to  *hipboard  space  limita- 
tions. 

13)  Portability  in  use. 

14)  Training  requirements  for  effective 
use. 

15)  Cost 
(6)  AvailabUity. 
(c)     Report.— (1)     The    Secretary     shall 

submit  to  the  Committee*  on  Armed  Service* 
of  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  the  evaluation  under  subsection 
la).  The  report  thall  include  an  acquisition 
plan  for  providing  an  improved  breathing 
apparatus  for  shipboard  fir^flghtlng  as  soon 
as  possitOe.  In  preparing  that  plan,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  use  of  any  avail- 
able expedited  research  and  development 
and  acquisition  procedures. 
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f2J  The  repoH  *haU  be  submitted  no  later 
than  180  days  after  the  daU  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

SEC    ms.    STRIPPING   OF  NAVAL    VESSELS   TO  BE 
USED  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  PURPOSES. 

Section  7306  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  i*  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerting  "faJ"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy, ";  and 

(2>  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Before  using  any  vessel  for  an  ex- 
perimental purpose  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  stripping 
of  the  ve**el  a*  i*  practicable. 

"(2)  A'mounts  received  as  a  result  of  strip- 
ping of  ve**els  pursuant  to  thi*  subsection 
shall  be  credited  to  applicable  appropria- 
tions available  for  the  procurement  of  scrap- 
ping services  under  this  subsection,  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  the  procurement  of 
Oiose  services.  Amounts  received  which  are 
in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  for  procur- 
ing those  services  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(31  In  providing  for  stripping  of  a  vessel 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  such  stripping  does  not  de- 
stroy or  diminish  the  structural  integrity  of 
the  vessel ". 

Part  C— Force  Structure 


SEC  lUL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  DETERMINING  CONVEN- 
TIONAL  FORCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  A 
CHANGING  THREAT  ENVIRONMENT. 

(a)  Evaluation  or  Errscr  or  Warsaw  Pact 
Reductions  and  or  Possible  C.F.E.  Aoree- 
tfENT.—(lJ  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  providing  the  Secretary's  evaluation 
of  the  effect  that  the  unilateral  force  reduc- 
tions being  implemenUd  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  may  be  expected  to  have 
upon  requirements  of  the  United  States  for 
conventional  forces  and  for  military  spend- 
ing. 

(2i  As  part  of  the  evaluation  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  address  the  po- 
tential effect  that  an  agreement  descrH)ed  in 
paragraph  (3)  at  the  negotiations  in  Geneva 
on  reditctions  in  con^ventional  forces  in 
Europe  (referred  to  as  the  C.F.E.  talks) 
iDoidd  have  upon  conventional  force  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

(3)  An  agreement  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  i»  an  agreement  establishing  rough 
parity  in  conventional  forces  in  Europe  be- 
ttoeen  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  at  equal 
levels  (at  approximately  90  percent  of 
NATO's  current  inventory)  of  tank*,  artil- 
lery, armored  t'oop  carriers,  combat  helicop- 
ters, and  land-based  tactical  aircraft 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  Included  in  Evalua- 
tion.—In  carrying  out  the  evaluation  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  the  unilateral 
force  reductions  referred  to  in  paragraph  (D 
of  that  subsection  and  the  potential  effect  of 
an  agreement  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
that  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  include 
in  the  evaluation  (at  a  minimum)  the  fol- 
lotDing  (stated  for  both  the  near-term  and 
mid-term): 

(1)  The  effect  on  the  defense  strategy  of  the 
United  States  for  meeting  iU  NATO  commit- 
ments in  the  changing  threat  en^vironment 

(2)  The  effect  on— 

(A)  the  mix  of  active  and  reserve  forces; 

<B)  the  ratio  of  conventional  forces  de- 
ployed in  the  European  theater  and  in  the 
continental  United  States;  and 

(C)  air  and  sea  lift  requirements. 

(3)  The  effect  on  operational  military  con- 
cepts   luch    as    Follow-on    Forces    Attack 
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(FOFA),  AirLand  Battle,  Mantime  Strategy, 
and  Rapid  Reinforcement  that  were  initial- 
ly developed  to  counter  the  large  advantage 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  conventional  laTid 
forces  in  the  European  theater. 

14)  The  effect  on  equipment  requirements 
of  the  United  States  for  meeting  iU  NATO 
commitments  in  the  1990s. 

Ic)  Time  for  Submission.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subtection  (a)  *hall  be  tubmitted 
concurrently  with  the  submission  to  Con- 
gress of  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1991  pursuant  to  section  llOS  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC  1X21.  STUDY  OP  MILITARY  FORCE  STRVCTUMK. 

(a)  Study  or  Force  Structure.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  *hall  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  military  force  structure  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  term*  of  the  mix  of 
forces  between  the  active  and  reserve  compo- 
nents. The  study  shall  be  carried  out  by  an 
advisory  panel  to  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  be  composed  of  equal  numbers 
of  11)  senior-level  active-duty  military  offi- 
cers, (2)  reserve-component  officers,  and  (3) 
non-Department  of  Defense  participants. 
The  panel  shall  review,  and  shall  make  spe- 
cific recommendations  concerning,  the  most 
effective  force  structure  mix  between  active 
and  reserve  force*.  Meetings  of  the  panel 
may  be  closed  to  the  public  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  classified  materi- 
al 

(b)  Support.— The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  the  panel  in  carrying  out  its  dvXies  and 
responsibilities,  shall  have  access  to  federal- 
ly funded  research  centers  (FFRC*)  and 
other  necessary  support 

(c)  BiATTERs  To  Be  Considered.— In  carry- 
ing out  the  study  required  by  subsection  la), 
the  panel  shall  do  the  following: 

(1)  Review  and  make  specific  recommen- 
dations on  methodology  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  determining  atsignment 
and  reassignment  of  mi*sion*  to  the  active 
and  reserve  component*,  including  method- 
ology to  be  used  in  di*tributing  force  reduc- 
tion* among  the  active  and  re*erve  compo- 
nent*. 

(2)  Specifically  analyze  the  factors  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  force  *tructure,  and 
the  mix  of  active  and  re*erve  component*, 
for  each  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corp*.  The  following  should  be  in- 
corporated in  such  analysis  as  a  minimum: 

(A)  Responte  time*  for  unit  deployment*. 

(B)  Equipment  di*tribution  and  modern- 
ization. 

(C)  Training  time  and  costs  required  for 
mission  qualification  by  skill 

(D)  Personnel  availability  in  terms  of 
active  component  accession  requirement* 
and  the  capability  of  re*erve*  to  fulfill  the 
mitsioTL 

(E)  Co*t-benefit  analysis  for  various  op- 
tion*. 

(F)  Rotation  Ixue  of  people  and  equipment 
required  to  meet  woridwide  mitsvon*. 

(G)  Analysis  of  component  unit*  that  are 
identified  for  employment  during  the  first 
30  day*  of  a  mobilization  and  that  are  not 
mission  ready  (as  defined  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chief*  of  Staff). 

(3)  Analyze  the  military  force  *tructure  re- 
quired to  meet  the  threat  a*  ouUined  in  oj- 
sessment*  prepared  pursuant  to  section  153 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  In  conjunction  with  paragraph  (2),  ex- 
amine the  effect  of  reduced  total  United 
States  military  force  requirements,  based  on 
each  of  the  following,  before  addressing  the 
optimum  mix  of  active  and  reserve  forces: 
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lA)  Current  conventional  arms  control 
propoioXi. 

(Bl  Bujxlenihanng  adjiutments  unthxn  the 
member  natiom  of  the  North  AUantic 
Treatv  Organization. 

(CJ  Diminished  threat 

(5/  EvaluaU  the  total  force  structure  and 
the  optimum  mix  of  active  and  resene 
forces  in  the  context  of  the  available  budget 
resources  (and  not  solely  on  the  basis  of  un 
constrained  budget  plana). 

(6/  Examine  the  rationale  for  the  current 
force  structure  in  terms  of  readiness  of  the 
military  components  as  well  as  the  sustain 
atnlity  of  forces,  and  any  change  'additive 
or  reductions)  to  that  structure  on  a  fiscal 
(xuis. 

(7)  Evaluate  separately  and  collectively 
the  readiness  and  sustamability  of  the 
active  and  reserve  forces  and  the  respective 
contnbutions  they  make  to  the  militani  ca 
pability  of  the  United  StaUs. 

18)  Analyze  the  capability  of  the  active 
and   reserve  forces,    both  jointly  and  sepa 
rately  considered,  to  meet  various  levels  of 
contingency  before  reliance  on  the  next  step 
in  the  mobilization  process. 

19)  Analyze  the  chain  of  responsibility  for 
evaluating  and  integrating  active  force  re- 
quirements and  the  relationship  to  responsi- 
bility of  each  authonty  in  the  process,  and 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  proc 
ess.  in  terms  of  time  and  function. 

110)  Make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  panel  considers 
appropriate  regarding  specific  proposals  for 
such  legislation  necessary  to  effect  mission 
changes  that  are  not  otherwise  advanced  to 
Congress,  including  proposals  for  clarifica- 
tion of  section  673  of  title  10.  United  Slates 
Code,  pertaining  to  implications  of  call  up 
of  reserve  components,  and  reinsions  to  the 
War  Powers  Act 

Id)  REPORTS.  —  The  panel  shall  report  its 
findings  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  such 
times  as  the  Secretary  rruiy  require.  The  Sec 
retary  shall  submit  an  interim  report  on  the 
findings  of  the  panel  to  the  defense  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa 
lives  no  later  than  March  1.  1990.  and  shall 
submit  a  final  report,  together  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary,  no  later 
than  September  1.  1990. 

(e>  iNTtRiM  Preservation  of  Existing 
Force  Strvctvre.— Until  the  final  report  of 
the  advisory  panel  is  received  under  subsec 
tion  (d).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
carry  out  any  action  to  implement  a  reduc 
tion  to  the  existing  force  structure  except  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary— 

ID  to  accommodate  programmed  changes 
for  riew  reserve  force  missions  and  pro- 
grammed equipment  modernization  pro- 
grams; or 

12)  to  reflect  the  attrition  of  personnel. 
SEC    mi.   STIDIES  OF  CLOSE  StPPORT  FOH  LA  SI) 
FORCES. 

la)  Secretary  of  Defense  Sri'DY.  —  The  Sec 
retary  of  Defense  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
close  support  including  close  air  support 

lb)  Contractor  Study.— In  conducting  the 
study  required  by  suluection  la),  the  Secre 
tary  shall  provide  for  a  study  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  a 
Federal  contract  research  center  The  Insti- 
tute shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary 
on  such  study  at  such  time  before  March  1. 
1990.  a*  the  Secretary  may  require. 

ic)  JCS  Study.— The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
close  support  including  close  air  support 
The  Chairman  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  such  study  at  such 
time  before  March  1.  1990.  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 
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Id)  Studies  To  Be  Independent.— Each 
study  under  subsections  la),  lb),  and  ic) 
shall  be  conducUd  independently  of  the 
others. 

let  Matters  To  Be  IscLUDED-The  studies 
conducted  under  subsections  ia>.  ib).  and  ici 
shall  include  consideration  of  each  of  the 
following: 

111  The  nature  of  the  present  and  antici- 
pated future,  battlefield  across  a  representa- 
tive set  of  conflict  levels. 

121  The  requirements  of  the  land  force  for 
close  support  across  this  representative  set 
of  conflict  levels  in  terms  of  targets  and 
time,  including  the  lessons  of  recent  combat 
experience. 

13)  With  regard  to  the  battlefields  and 
close  support  requirements  identified  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  Hi  and  12).  the  current 
and  anticipated  ground  and  air  systems  ca- 
pable of  meeting  these  requirements. 

14)  With  regard  to  these  major  systems, 
their  significant  characteristics  in  terms  of 
effectiveness,  integration  with  allies,  com- 
mand and  control  survivability,  and  life- 
cycle  cost 

15)  The  implications  Un  terms  of  roles  and 
missions)  of  the  selection  of  or  failure  to 
select  each  of  these  major  systems  as  part  of 
an  appropriate  force  structure. 

If)  Report  tv  Congress —The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  studies  conducted  under  this  section. 
The  report  shall  include— 

ID  the  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  in  the  study 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
tai  with  respect  to  each  of  the  matters  set 
forth  m  subsection  lei. 

12)  copies  of  the  reports  to  the  Secretary 
under  subsections  ib)  and  ic).  including  the 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  m  those  reports:  and 

13)  such  comments  on  those  reports  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

ig)  TiHE  FOR  SiBMissioN.-The  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  if  I  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  March  1.  1990. 

ihi  Closf.  Air  Svpport  DEFINED.-For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  '  close  air  sup- 
port", as  defined  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Publication  1.  dated  June  I.  1987.  means  air 
action  against  hostile  targets  which  are  in 
close  proximity  to  friendly  forces  and  which 
require  detailed  integration  of  each  air  mis- 
sion with  the  fire  and  movement  of  those 
forces. 

SEC.  1224  CI.ARIHI  ATlltS  Of  OPERATIO.SAL  TEST 
REQllKKtlE\T  FOR  CLOSE  MR  SIP 
PORT  ttlSSlO.\  iLTER.yAnyES 

In  carrying  out  section  108  of  Public  Law 
100-526  '102  Stat  26261.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  ensure  that— 

ID  the  tests  conducted  under  that  section 
are  operational  irather  than  developmental) 
in  nature. 

121  the  tests  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  March  31.  1989.  test  plan 
of  the  Director  of  Defense  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation,  including  the  elements  of 
that  plan  stipulating  that  the  Army  shall 
serve  as  the  test  directorate  and  that  the 
tesU  shall  be  conducted  at  Ft  Hood.  Texas: 
and 

131  the  tests  include  evaluation  of  any 
fixed-wing  aircra^ft  helicopter.  ground 
system,  and  unmanned  aenal  vehicle  which 
IS  a  potential  alternative  for  the  close  sup- 
port mission. 


Part  D— Technical  Corrections  and  Gener- 
al Technical  and  Clerical  Amendments 

•iEC  11} I  CLARIFICATION  OF  REQIIREMEST  FOR 
COMPLETION  OF  FILL  VOIR  OF  DITY 
AS  QVALIFICATIOS  FOR  SELECTION  AS 
A  JOINT  SPECIALTY  OFFICER. 

Section  6611c)  of  titU  10,  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "las  de- 
scribed in  section  664  (f)ll)  or  If)l3l  of  this 
title)"  in  paragraphs  I  DIB)  and  1 3)1  A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "las  described  in 
section  664lf)  of  this  title  lother  than  in 
paragraph  12)  thereof))". 

Strr  1212.  CORRECTION  OF  PA  Y  GRADE  FOR  .\EW  AS- 

sista.vt   secretary    of    the   air 

FORCE. 

la)  Executive  Schedule  IV.— Section  5315 
of  title  5,  UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "13)"  after  "Assistant  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Air  Force"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1 4)". 

ibi  Increase  in  Total  Number  of  Execu- 
tive Schedule  Positions  in  Department  of 
Defense— Section  8037  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  1989  IPublic 
Law  100-463:  102  Stat  2270-23).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "39  individuals"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "40  individuals". 

sec  1213.  MISCELLANEOVS  TECHNICAL  AND  CLERI- 
CAL AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II. 
IMTED  STATES  CODE. 

la  I  Correction  of  Dupucate  Section 
Numbers.— The  second  section  7313  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code  lenacted  by  section 
1225  of  Public  Law  100-456).  is  redesignaUd 
as  section  7314.  and  the  item  relating  to  that 
section  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  633  of  such  title  is  revised  to 
reflect  that  redesignatioru 

lb)  Transfer  and  Redesionation  of  Sec- 
tion.-iD  Section  975  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  transferred  to  chapter  141. 
inserted  after  section  2389,  and  redesignated 
as  section  2390. 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2389  the 
following  new  item: 

■2390.  Prohibition  on  the  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense articles  from  the  stocks  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  ". 

131  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  49  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  975. 

Ic)  Punctuation  and  Capitalization  Cor- 
rections.-Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

ID  Section  113i})i2)lB)  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  "Five-Year  Defense  Program" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five-year  de- 
fense program". 

121  The  item  relating  to  section  421  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
21  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"421     funds   for  foreign    cryptologic    sup- 
port ". 

13)  Section  4211c)  is  amended— 

lAi  by  inserting  "of  Representatives"  after 
■  of  the  House":  and 

IBI  by  striking  out  "National  Security  Act 
of  1947.  as  amended,  and  funds"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "National  Security  Act  of 
1947  150  U.S.C.  413  et  seq.l.  Funds". 

14)  Section  1482le)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Chapter  10.  title  37"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  10  of  title  37". 

14)  Section  2325ld)  is  amended  by  sinking 
out  "previously-developed"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "previously  developed". 

15)  Subparagraph  ID)  of  section  2326lg)ll) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "ID)  Congres- 
sionally-mandaUd"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'iD)  Congressionally  mandated". 
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(6)  Sectioru  2463(b)  and  24t4fb/f3J(A)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations" and  inaerttng  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committees  on  Appropriation*". 

(7)  Section  7309(a)  it  amended  by  inseH- 
ing  a  comma  after  "armed  forcea". 

(d)  REVISION  TO  Part  Headiho.— 

(1)  The  heading  of  part  III  of  subHtle  A  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  U  amended  to 
read  asfoUoiot: 

"PART III— TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION': 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  that  part  in  the 
table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle 
A  of  that  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PART     m.-TRAINING     AND     EDUCA- 
TION". 

(e)  DEnNrnONs.—Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  138(a>(2)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)  'Operation^' " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(AJ  The  term 
'operational' ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(B)  'Major' "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  The  term 
'major' ". 

(2)  Section  1032(d)  is  amended— 
(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)  "Dependent"  and 

inserting  in  lieu  tJiereof  "(1)  The  term  'de- 
pendent ";  and 
(B>  by  inserting  "The  term"  after  "(2)". 

(3)  Section  1094(d)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)  'License"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  The  term  li- 
cense"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(21  'Health-care"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  The  term 
"health-care". 

(4)  Section  1586(g)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  section—"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"In  this  section:": 

(B)  by  inserting  'The  term"  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  after  the  paragraph  designation; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period 

(5)  Sections  1095(g),  4348(d),  and  9348(d) 
are  amended  by  inserting  "the  term"  after 
"In  this  section, ". 

(6)  Section  1408(a)  is  amended— 
(A)  by  inserting  "The  term"  in  each  para- 
graph after  the  paragraph  designation;  and 

IB)  by  revising  the  first  word  after  the 
open  quotation  marks  in  each  paragraph  so 
that  the  initial  letter  of  that  word  is  lower 
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(7)  Section  1461(b)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "the  term"  after  "In  this  chapter, ". 

(8)  Sections  5441,  6964(a),  and  7081(a)  are 
amended  by  inserting  ",  the  term"  after  "In 
this  chapter". 

(f)  Amendments  for  Styustic  Co/isisten- 
cY.-TiOe  10,  United  States  Code,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2575(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  this  section"  in  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  Section  7422(c)(2)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "one  hundred  eighty  days  prior 
to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "180  days 
before". 

(g)  Date  of  Knactmxht  Reference.— Sec- 
tion 6334(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  4,  1987". 

Part  E—ltiscKLiAMEous 

SEC.  1241.  REPOKT  HSGARDING  TRIDENT  SUBMARINE 
CONSTRUCTION  RA  TS. 

(a)  Report  RxQunuMEifr.—The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  written  report,  in  both 


a  classified  and  unclassified  version,  evalu- 
ating the  practicality  and  desirability  of  re- 
dveing  the  rate  at  which  Trident  subma- 
rines are  procured 

(b)  Preparation  and  Content.— In  prepar- 
ing the  report  required  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  alternative  con- 
struction rates  for  the  Trident  submarine 
slower  than  one  ship  per  year.  The  report 
shall  include  for  each  of  such  alternative 
rates— 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  alter- 
native rate  on— 

(A)  the  availability  and  capability  of  the 
Trident  submarine  to  perform  the  mission 
assigned  to  the  Trident  submarine:  and 

(B)  the  level  and  stability  of  the  workforce 
in  the  naval  shipbuilding  industry;  and 

(2)  a  discussion  of  the  practicality  and  de- 
sirability of  accelerating  the  procurement  of 
other  vessels  for  the  Navy  with  funds  saved 
by  using  the  alternative  rate. 

(c)  Time  for  Submission.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shaU.  be  submitted 
concurrenUy  with  the  submission  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
fiscal  year  1991  under  section  1105  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code. 

SEC  1242.  UMITATION  ON  EXPENDITURES  FOR  RE- 
LOCATION OF  FUNCTIONS  LOCATED  AT 
TORREJON  AIR  BASS.  MADRID.  SPAIN. 

(a)  Limitation.— During  the  period  begin- 
ning on  June  27,  1989,  and  ending  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1993,  not  more  than  $250,000,000  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  from  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  Die 
purpose  of  relocating  functions  of  Die  De- 
partment of  Defense  located  at  Torrejon  Air 
Base,  Madrid,  Spain,  on  June  15,  1989,  to 
any  other  location  outside  the  United 
States. 

(b)  CovNTiNa  OF  NATO  Infrastructure 
Contributions.- For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  contributions  for  the  North  AUantic 
Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  2806  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  that  are  used  (direcUy 
or  indirecUy)  for  the  purpose  of  relocations 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  included 
in  determining  the  amount  expended  on 
such  relocations. 

(cJ  Countino  OF  Repayments  for  NATO  In- 
frastructure Family  Housing  Commft- 
MENTS.—(1)  All  amounts  which  the  United 
States  is  otUigated  to  pay  under  a  housing 
reimbursement  agreement  described  in  para- 
graph <2)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  amounts  ob- 
ligated for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  re- 
gardless of  when  the  agreement  is  entered 
into  or  when  payments  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  are  tc  be  made 

(2)  A  housing  reimbursement  agreement 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  is  an  agree- 
ment cdUingfor  the  United  States  to  make  a 
series  of  annual  payments  as  repayment  for 
advances  for  the  cost  of  construction, 
through  the  NATO  Infrastructure  program, 
of  military  family  housing  in  connection 
with  the  relocations  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(d)  Exclusion  for  Personnel  Expenses.— 
There  shaU  be  excluded  from  the  determina- 
tion of  amounts  expended  on  relocations  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  amounts  spent  for 
expenses  associated  with  permanent  change 
of  station  moves  and  other  personnel-related 
expenses. 

DIVISION  B— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC.  2»$L  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  division  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act,  1990". 


TITLE  XXI— ARMY 


SEC.  2 in.  AUTHORIZED  ARMY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locatifms 
inside  the  United  States: 

AIARAMA 

Anniston  Army  Depot,  $2,300,000. 
Fort  McClellan,  $2,750,000. 
Redstone  Arsenal,  $18,390,000. 
Fort  Rucker,  $3,600,000. 


Fort  Richardson,  $3,350,000. 

ARIZONA 

Fort  Huachuca,  $9,900,000. 

Yuma  F'roving  Ground,  $11,400,000. 

CAUFORNU 

Fort  Irwin,  $4,950,000. 

Fort  Ord,  $2,450,000. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot,  $3,900,000. 

COLORADO 

Fitzsimons,       Army       Medical       Center, 
$2,100,000. 
Fort  Carson,  $4,700,000. 

FLORIDA 

Key  West  Naval  Air  Station,  $6,100,000. 

QEOROIA 

Fort  Benning,  $10,100,000. 
Fort  Gordon,  $4,000,000. 
Fort  Stewart  $5,200,000. 

HAWAII 

Fort  Shafter.  $9,300,000. 
Schofield  Barracks,  $10,000,000. 

ILUNOIS 

Savanna  Army  Depot  $850,000. 

INDIANA 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  $359,000. 

KANSAS 

Fort  Leavenworth  $3,000,000. 
Fort  Riley,  $12,680,000. 

KENTUCKY 

Fort  Campbell,  $30,450,000. 
Fort  Knox,  $7,620,000. 

LOUISIANA 

Fort  Polk,  $23,350,000. 

MARYLAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  $1,700,000. 
FoH  Detrick,  $1,300,000. 
Fort  Meade.  $6,200,000. 
Fort  Ritchie,  $630,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fort  Devens.  $3,550,000. 

MISSOURI 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  $10,450,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Fort  Monmouth  $8,600,000. 
Picatinny  Arsenal,  $11,800,000. 

NEW  YORK 

Fort  Drum,  $70,600,000. 
United        States        Military       Academy. 
$3,450,000. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Fort  Bragg.  $65,400,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

FoH  Sill  ^13,170,000. 

McAlester     Army     Ammunition      Plant, 
$2,200,000. 

PENNSYLVANU 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot  $14,000,000. 

TEXAS 

Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot  $5,200,000. 
Fort  Bliss,  $16,600,000. 
Fort  Hood,  $21,400,000. 

UTAH 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  $2,400,000. 
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vmoiNU 
Fort  BelvoiT,  1 23,000,000. 
Fort  Lee.  1 10.050,000. 
FoH  Monroe,  1 1,100,000. 
Fort  Story.  t3,3S0,000. 

WASHINOTON 

Fort  Levna.  tllO.OOO. 

VARIOUS  LOCJLTIOSS 

Classified  Location,  S3. 900,000. 

lb)  OuTSiDt  THE  Unittd  STATES.  — The  Secre 
tary  oj  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  cojistruction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outauie  the  United  States: 

GERMANY 

AnsbacK  1 2.900,000. 
Augsburg.  $600,000. 
Hanau,  $14,800,000. 
Hohmfels.  $4,950,000. 
Maim.  $26,400,000. 
Stuttgart.  $9,400,000. 
Wuerzburg,  $12,000,000. 
ViUeck,  $3,320,000. 
Various  locations,  $4,150,000. 

KOREA 

Camp  Casey.  $24,200,000. 
Camp  Garry  Owen,  $4,200,000. 
Camp  Hovey.  $15,300,000. 
H-220  Heliport  $4,050,000. 

KWAJALEIN  ATOLL 

Kwajalein.  $9,500,000. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Fort  Buchanan,  $690,000. 

TURKEY 

Location  276.  $1,950,000. 
SBC.  11*2.  FAMILY  HOVSI.SG. 

la)  Construction  and  AcQuisruoN.  -The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  construct  or  ac- 
quire family  housing  units  lincludmg  land 
acquisition),  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2104la)l6)lAi.  at  the  fol 
lowing  installations  in  the  number  of  units. 
and  in  the  amounts,  shown  for  each  instal 
lation. 

Fort  Rucker.  Alabama.  two  units. 
$400,000 

Helemano.  Hawaiu  ninety  units. 
$10,322,000. 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii,  twenty 
units.  $2,500,000. 

Kaneohe,  Hawaiu  forty  units.  $4,700,000 

Oahu,  Hawaii,  various,  three  hundred 
units,  $30,000,000. 

Fort  Lee.  Virginia,  one  unit.  $210,000. 

lb)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  rriay.  using  amaunts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2104la)l6)IA).  carry  out 
architectural  and  engineering  senices  and 
construction  design  activities  with  respect 
to  the  construction  or  improi^ement  of 
family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $1,349,000. 

ic>  Waiver  or  Space  LmrTATioNS.  —  iV  The 
family  housing  units  authorized  by  subsec 
tion  la)  to  be  construcUd  at  Fort  Rucker 
Alabama,  and  at  Fort  Lee.  Virginia,  shall  be 
constructed  for  assignTnent  to  general  offi- 
cers, who  hold  positions  as  commanders  or 
who  hold  special  command  positions  'as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense),  and 
notvHthstanding  section  2826  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  units  may  be  con 
structed  with  the  maximum  net  floor  area  of 
3.000  square  feet 

12)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "net  floor  area"  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  6v  section  28261  f)  of  tltU  10. 
United  States  Code. 

SSC.    lltM.    IMPKOVEMB.vn    TO    MILITiKr    FAMILY 
HOVSING  IN  ITS. 

la)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 


the  Army  may.  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2104la)l6)IA),  improve 
existing  military  family  housing  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $89,329,000. 

lb)  Waiver  or  Maximum  Per  UNrr  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
28251b)  of  tiUe  10.  United  StaUs  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may-- 

ID  carry  out  projects  to  improve  existing 
military  family  housing  units  at  the  follow- 
ing installations  in  the  number  of  units 
shown  and  m  the  amount  shown,  for  each 
installation: 

I  A)  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  one  unit, 
$95,900.  of  which  $86,900  is  for  concurrent 
repairs:  and 

IB)  Pusan.  Korea.  twenty  units. 
$l.250.00(f:  and 

(21  carry  out  projects  to  improve  four 
units  at  Fort  SilL  Oklahoma,  the  improve- 
ment of  which  was  authorized  by  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  1989 
idiinsion  B  of  Public  Law  100-456:  102  StaL 
2087).  in  the  amount  of  $178,088. 
S-fcT  IIU  AITHOHIZATIOS  Of  APPROFRIATWNS. 
ARMY 

la  I  In  General.  -  Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  t>e  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning  after  September  30.  1989.  for  mili- 
tary coristruction.  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,283,359,000  as  follows: 

111  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 21011a).  $493,619,000. 

12)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2101(b).  $138,410,000. 

(31  For  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Distribution  Center.  Phase  III.  Red  River 
Army  Depot  Texas,  as  authorized  by  section 
2101  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  1989  (division  B  of  Public  Law 
100  456:  102  Stat  2087).  $39,000,000. 

(41  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  authorized  under  section  2805  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  $11,000,000. 

(5 1  For  architectural  and  engineering  sen- 
ices  and  construction  design  under  section 
2807     of     title     10.      United     Sales     Code. 
$74,420,000. 
(61    For    military    family    housing    func- 

tlOTlS— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$138,810,000.  and 

iBi  .for  support  of  military  family  housing 
'including  the  functions  described  m  sec- 
tion 2833  of  title  10.  United  States  Code). 
$1,383,000,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$319,142,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
worldwide. 

(7)  For  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  2832  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  $5,100,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(bi  LiMrvATioN  ON  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
sTRixTioN  Projects.-  Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law.  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  earned  out  under  section 
2101  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraphs  (!>  and  I2i  of  subsection 
(a) 

SEC  .♦/«.  FXTgySIOS  IIF  CFRTAiy  PRIOR  YKiR  *l 
THIIRIZATItlW 

la)  Extension  of  Aithorjzation  of  Cer 
TAIN  Fiscal   Year  1985  Projects. -Notwith- 


standing the  provisions  of  section  6071a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1985  {Public  Law  98-407;  98  Stat  1495), 
authorization  for  the  folloiding  projects  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  that  Act  as  ex- 
tended by  section  2107(b)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  1987  (divi- 
sion B  of  Public  Law  99-661:  100  Stat  4012) 
and  section  210S(a)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  1988  and  1989 
(division  B  of  Public  Law  100-180:  101  Stat 
1179).  and  section  2106(a)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  1989 
(Public  Law  100-456:  102  Stat  2087)  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  October  1,  1990.  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing 
funds  for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  whichever  is  later: 

11)  Barracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

12)  Barracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Perivolaki,  Greece. 

lb)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1986  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  603(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Act  1986  (Public 
Law  99-167:  99  Stat  961),  authorizations  for 
the  following  projects  authorized  in  sections 

101  and  102  of  that  Act  as  extended  by  sec- 
tion 2105(b)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  1988  and  1989  (divUion  B 
of  Public  Law  99-180:  101  Stat  11791  and 
section  2106(b)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Act  1989  (division  B  of  Public  Law  100-456: 

102  Stat  2087),  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
October  1,  1990,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
an  Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  con- 
struction for  fUcal  year  1991,  whichever  is 
later: 

(1)  Modified  record  fire  range  in  the 
amount  of  $2,850,000  at  Nuernberg,  Germa- 
ny. 

(21  Family  housing,  new  construction,  6 
units,  in  the  amount  of  $596,000  at  Fort 
Myer.  Virginia 

(31  Flight  simulator  building  m  the 
amount  of  $2,900,000  at  Wiesbaden.  Germa- 
ny. 

fc)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1987  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  2701(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1987  (divUion  B  of  Public  Law  99-661: 
100  Stat  4012).  authorizations  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects  authorized  in  sections  2101. 
2102.  and  2103  of  that  Act  as  extended  by 
section  2106(c)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  1989  (division  B  of 
Public  Law  100-456:  102  Stat  2087),  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  October  1,  1990.  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing 
funds  for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Aircraft  maintenance  hangar  in  the 
amount  of  $7,100,000  at  Hanau.  Germany. 

(21  Family  housing,  new  construction,  40 
units  in  the  amount  of  $4,100,000  at  Crail- 
sheim.  Germany. 

(d)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1988  Projects— Notimth- 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  2171  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
of  1988  (division  B  of  Public  Law  100-180). 
authorizations  for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  sections  2101  and  2102  of  that 
Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1, 
1990.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an  Act 
authorizing  funds  for  military  construction 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  whichever  is  later: 

ID  Child  Development  Center  in  the 
amount  of  $1,050,000  at  Rheinberg.  Germa- 
ny. 


(2)  Training  Exercise  Faeility  in  the 
amount  of  tS.900,000  at  EintiedUrhof,  Ger- 
many. 

(3)  Operatioru  Building  ModiflkMions  in 
the  amount  of  tS.400,000  at  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many. 

(4)  Hardstand/Tactical  Equipment  Shop 
in  the  amount  of  $2,250,000  at  Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

(5)  Servicemember  Support  Complex  in  the 
amount  of  $5,700,900  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala- 
t>ama. 

(6)  Family  Housing,  new  construction,  25 
units,  in  the  amount  of  $2,200,000  at  Fort 
A.  P.  Hill,  Virginia. 

(7J  Family  Housing,  new  coiutruction,  106 
units,  in  the  amount  of  $11,200,000  at  Bam- 
berg, Germanit. 

18)  Family  Housing,  new  construction,  152 
units,  in  the  amount  of  $12,600,000  at 
Baumholder,  Germany. 

(9)  Troop  Support  Facility  Upgrade  in  the 
amount  of  $4,150,000  in  Honduras. 

(10)  Wartime  Host  Nation  Support  in  the 
amount  of  $4,500,000,  in  Europe,  tMrious  lo- 
cations. 

rrTLE  XXn—NAYY 

SSC  tni.  AVTHORUED  NAVY  CONSTItVCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISmOS  FROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  foUotoing  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 


UM  I 


Mobile,  Navy  Station,  $3,965,000. 

ALASKA 

Adak,  Naval  Air  Station,  $18,870,000. 

ARIZONA 

Yuma,  Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  $900,000. 

CAUrORNlA 

Camp  Pendleton,   Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion,  $2,100,000. 

Camp    Pendleton,     Marine    Corps    Base, 
$57,600,000. 

CTitna     Lake,     Naval     Weapons     Center, 
$17,500,000. 

Concord,       Naval       Weapons      Station, 
$5,640,000. 

Coronado,      Naval      Amphibious      Base, 
$7,770,000. 

Coronado,      Surface      Warfare      Officers 
School  Command  Detachment,  $4,360,000. 

El  Centra,  Naval  Air  Facility,  $7,200,000. 

Lemoore,  Naval  Air  Station,  $2,100,000. 

Moffett      Field,       Naval      Air      Station, 
$1,000,000. 

Monterey,  Fleet  Numerical  Oceanography 
Center.  $6,760,000. 

Monterey,    Naval   Post   Graduate  School, 
$2,000,000. 

North       Island,       Naval      Air      Station, 
$6,160,000. 

San  Diego,  Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare 
Training  Center.  Pacific  $820,000. 

San  Diego,  Fleet  Combat  Training  Center, 
Pacific,  $3,670,000. 

San    Diego,    Fleet    Intelligence    Training 
Center.  Pacific  $2,500,000. 

San      Diego,      Fleet      Training      Center, 
$12,800,000. 

San    Diego,    Integrated    Combat   Systems 
Test  Facility,  $4,100,000. 

San  Diego,  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot 
$3,070,000. 

San  Diego.  Naval  Hospital,  $7,500,000. 

San  Diego,  Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center, 
$1,300,000. 

San  Diego,  Naval  Station,  $1,000,000. 

San     Diego,      Naval     Submarine     Base, 
$10,800,000. 

San     Diego,      Naval     Training     Center, 
$7,150,000. 


San  Diego.  Naval  Public  Works  Center, 
$4,400,000. 

San  Francisco,  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
$3,910,000. 

Seal  Beach,  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
$9,000,000. 

Tiutin,  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
$2,990,000. 

Twentvnine  Palms,  Marine  Corps  Air- 
Ground  Combat  Center,  $3,140,000. 

VaUejo.  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard, 
$9,000,000. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  London.  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
$24,250,000. 

New  London,  Naval  Sulmiarine  School, 
$8,200,000. 

New  London,  Naval  Underwater  Systems 
Center.  $12,600,000. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBU 

Washington.  Commandant  Naval  Dis- 
trict. $420,000. 

Washington,  Naval  Observatory, 

$2,500,000. 

FLORIDA 

CecU  Field.  Naval  Air  Station,  $1,970,000. 

Jacksonville,  Naval  Hospital,  $2,080,000. 

Mayport  Naval  Station,  $20,000,000. 

Orlando,  Naval  Training  Center, 
$18,400,000. 

Panama  City,  Naval  Diving  and  Salvage 
Training  Center,  $4,300,000. 

Panama  City,  Naval  Experimental  Diving 
Unit  $2,900,000. 

Pensacola,  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
$2,100,000. 

GEORGIA 

Albany,  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base, 
$1,300,000. 

Athens,  Navy  Supply  Corps  School 
$1,000,000. 

Kings  Bay,  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
$66,690,000. 


HAWAII 

Kaneohe  Bay.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
$13,150,000. 

Lualualei,  Naval  Magazine,  $4,600,000. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
$18,600,000. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Naval  Submarine  Training 
Center,  Pacific,  $5,550,000. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
$750,000. 

ILUNOIS 

Great  Lakes,  Naval  Hospital  $12,270,000. 
Great    Lakes,     Naval     Training     Center. 
$15,900,000. 

INDIANA 

Crane,  Naval  Weapons  Support  Center, 
$3,200,000. 

Indianapolis,  Naval  Avionics  Center, 
$8,000,000. 

MAINE 

Brunswick,  Naval  Air  Station,  $1,000,000. 

Brunswick,  Naval  Branch  Medical  Clinic, 
$2,650,000. 

Kittery,  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 
$1,000,000. 

MARYLAND 

Indian  Head,  Naval  Explosive  Ordnance 
Disposal  Technology,  Center,  $7,700,000. 

Indian  Head,  Naval  Ordnance  Station. 
$10,670,000. 

Patuxent  River.  Naval  Air  Test  Center, 
$17,000,000. 

St  Inigoes,  Naval  Electronic  Systems  En- 
gineering Activity.  $2,950,000. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Meridian,  Naval  Air  Station,  $11,800,000. 
Pascagoula,  Naval  Station,  $2,220,000. 

NEVADA 

FaUon,  Naval  Air  Station,  $1,000,000. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Bayonne.  Navy  Publications  and  Printing 
Service  Detachment  Office.  $1,000,000. 

Earle.  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
$14,270,000. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Elephant  Butte,  Naval  Space  Surveillance 
Field  Station,  $4,700,000. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York,  Naval  Station.  $25,640,000. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Camp  Lejeune,  Marine  Corps  Base. 
$21,210,000. 

Cherry  Point  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
$10,750,000. 

New  River,  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
$21,100,000 

OKLAHOMA 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Naval  Air  Detach- 
ment $21,500,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia,  Naval  Shipyard,  $9,700,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Newport  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center,  $8,290,000. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Beaufort  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
$4,920,000. 

Charleston,  Naval  Supply  Center. 
$700,000. 

Charleston,  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
$4,600,000. 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis,  Naval  Air  Station,  $10,000,000. 

TEJCAS 

Ingleside,  Naval  Station,  $19,720,000. 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Naval  Technical 
Training  Center  Detachment  $4,500,000. 

VIRQINIA 

Chesapeake,  Naval  Security  Group  Activi- 
ty, Northwest  $1,300,000. 

Dahlgren,  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center, 
$1,000,000. 

Dam  Neck,  Marine  Environmental  Sys- 
tems Facility,  $8,000,000. 

Little  Creek,  Naval  Amphibious  Base. 
$6,500,000. 

Norfolk,  Naval  Air  Station,  $4,400,000. 

Norfolk,  Naval  Eastern  Oceanography 
Center,  $680,000. 

Norfolk,  Naval  Supply  Center,  $6,500,000. 

Oceana,  Naval  Air  Station,  $12,555,000. 

Portsmouth,  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard, 
$9,700,000. 

Williamsburg,  Cheatham  Annex,  Naval 
Supply  Center,  $18,500,000. 

Yorktown,  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
$21,420,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Bremerton,  Naval  Hospital  $1,000,000. 

Bremerion,  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard, 
$19,900,000. 

Bremerton,  Puget  Sound  Naval  Supply 
Center.  $690,000. 

Everett  Naval  Station,  $11,200,000. 

Keyport  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engi- 
neering Station,  $1,850,000. 

Oso,  Jim  Creek  Naval  Radio  Station. 
$1,200,000. 

VAfUOUS  LOCATIONS 

Land  Acquisition,  $21,000,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shovm  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

ASCENSION  ISLAND 

Naval  Communication  Detachment 
$3,500,000. 
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AUSTRAUA 

Exmouth,  Harold  E.  Holt  Naval  Commu 
nicatxon  Station,  $610,000 

aUAM 

Camp  Covtngton,  Mobile  Construction 
Battalion,  $4,300,000. 

Fleet  Surveillance  Support  CommaTid. 
$27,000,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  $4,150,000. 

ICELAND 

Kejlavnk,  Naval  Air  Station,  $7,500,000. 
Keflavik,  Naval  Communication  Station. 
$8,450,000. 

rTALY 

Naples.  Naval  Support  Activity. 
$46,600,000. 

JAPAN 

Atsugi.  Naval  Air  Facility.  $14,900,000 
Okinaica,  Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler  Marine 
Corps  Base,  $3,200,000. 

Okinawa.  Futenma  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion, $7,450,000. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Roosevelt  Roads.  Naval  Communication 
Station.  $1,300,000. 

SPAIN 

Rota,  Naval  Station.  $880,000. 

UNFTED  KINGDOM 

EdzelL    Scotland,    Naval   Secur-.tv    Group 
Activity.  $5,820,000. 
London,  Naval  Activities.  $10,130,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Classified  Location.  $5,800,000. 
Host      Nation      Infrastructure      Support, 
$1,000,000 

SEC.  Ittt.  FAMILY  HOISISG. 

(a)  Construction  and  AcQUismuN.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may.  using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2204(a)l6>lA).  construct  or  acquire  family 
housing  units  (including  land  acquisition i. 
at  the  following  installations  m  the  number 
of  units,  and  in  the  amount,  shoicri  for  each 
installation: 

Camp  Pendleton,  Marine  Corps  Base.  Call 
fomia,  four  hundred  and  twelve  units. 
$35,150,000. 

El  Toro.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Call 
fomia,  two  hundred  units.  $15,000,000 

Long  Beach,  Naval  Statioru  California, 
three  hundred  units,  $24,900,000 

Moffett  Field,  Naval  Air  Station.  Califor- 
nia, seventy-four  units.  $6,600,000. 

San  Francisco.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
California,  five  hundred  and  ninety-four 
uniU.  $50,750,000. 

ThurmonL,  Naval  Support  Facility,  Mary 
Land,  eleven  units,  $1,160,000 

Ballston  Spa.  Nuclear  Power  Training 
Unit,  New  York,  one  hundred  units. 
$7,900,000. 

Guantanamo  Bay.  Naval  Station.  Cuba, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  units. 
$31,669,000. 

Keflavik,  Naval  Air  Station.  Iceland,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  units.  $23,213,000. 

lb/  Plannino  AMD  Design.  — The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  carry  out  architectural  and 
engineering  services  and  construction 
desiffn  activities,  using  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  2204(ali6)lAI.  with 
respect  to  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  military  family  housing  units  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $6,100,000. 

(c)  Project.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  construct  one  family  housing 
unit,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $140,000.  on  the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Kingsville,  Texas,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  proinsions  of 
law. 
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year  1991  for  military  family  housing 
projects  that  remain  available,  as  savings, 
for  obligation  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  available,  to  the  extent  provided  m 
appropriation  Acts,  to  carry  out  paragraph 
ID. 

(3i  The  authonlv  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion shall  expire  on  October  1.  1994. 
SEC.    NU.    IMPROVKMESTS    Tf)    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOt  Sl\<;  I MTS. 

'a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 
the  .Vatv  may.  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2204ia>(6>(Ai.  improve 
existing  military  family  housing  units  in 
the  amount  of  $65,448,000. 

lb)  Waiver  or  Maxiuvm  Per  Unit  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projei^ts.— Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  imprbvement  project  under  section 
2825ibi  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out  projects 
to  improt'e  existing  military  family  housing 
units  at  the  following  installations  m  the 
number  of  units,  and  in  the  amount,  shown 
for  each  installation: 

Long  Beach,  Naval  Station.  California, 
forty  .four  units.  $2,208,200. 

San  Diego.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
California,  one  unit,  $79,900. 

Great  Lakes.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
Illinois,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  units. 
$17,198,100 

LakehursU  Naval  Air  Engineering  Center. 
New  Jersey,  thirty-two  units.  $1,946,400. 

Lakehurst.  Naval  Air  Engineering  Center. 
.\ew  Jersey,  one  untL  $80,100. 

New  York  Naval  Station.  New  York,  ten 
units.  $842,000. 

New  York  Naval  Station.  New  York,  ten 
units,  $719,100. 

Cherry  Point.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
North  CarohncL.  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
units.  $13,398,000. 

Newport,  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center.  Rhode  Island,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  uniU.  $13,700,000. 

Portsmouth  Norfolk,  Naval  Shipyard.  Vir- 
ginia, one  hundred  and  twenty-five  units. 
$5. 785. 700. 

Bangor.  Naval  Submarine  Base.  Washing- 
ton, one  hundred  units.  $5,844,200. 

Guantanamo  Bay.    Naval  Station.    Cuba, 
one  unit,  $104,700 
sec    11*4     AlTHilRIZATtDS    OF    4PPRI>PRIATI0\S. 

la)  In  General. —Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1989.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,063,654,000  as  follows: 

III  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2201lai.  $869,790,000. 

121  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
22011b).  $152,590,000. 

131  For  urispecifled  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
UniUd  States  Code.  $14,000,000. 

14)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  StaUs  Code. 
$84,970,000. 

15)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  $5,810,000. 

16)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions- 

I  A)  for  construction  nnd  acquuition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$267,890,000;  and 


IB)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code).  $668,604,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $41,488,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  worldwide. 

lb)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  or  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
2201  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated 
under  paragraphs  11)  and  12)  of  subsection 
la). 

10  Limitation.— None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorizations 
made  by  subsection  Ia)i2)  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  construction  of  the  Com- 
mand. Control,  Communications,  and  Intel- 
ligence Building  at  the  Capodichino  Air- 
field, Italy,  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy— 

11)  explores  the  availability  and  suitabil- 
ity of  alternative  sites  for  such  building; 
and 

12)  transmits,  by  October  15.  1989.  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
that  specifies— 

I  A)  sites  iincluding  the  Capodichino  Air- 
field) within  50  miles  of  Agnano.  Italy,  to 
which  the  building  could  be  relocated;  and 

IB)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  relocating 
functions  to  each  such  site. 

SK(    120s  OFFICE  a. \D  RELATED  SPACE. 

la)  PROHiBmoN.  —  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  obligate  or  expend  funds  with  re- 
spect to  leases  or  other  agreements  entered 
into,  or  extended  or  otherwise  amended, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  the  provision  of  office  and  related  space 
within  the  National  Capitol  Area  Region 
only  after  the  issuance  of  a  solicitation  of 
proposals  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  for  the  acquisition  of  such  space 
from  all  areas  of  the  National  Capitol 
Region,  including  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  areas  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  that  are  within  such  Region. 

lb)  Study  and  Plan.—(1)  The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  study  to  determine  the 
amuunt  of  office  and  related  space  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  National  Cap- 
ital Area  Region  that  could  be  relocated  out- 
side the  Region  as  part  of  a  plan  to  maxi- 
mize the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
administrative  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  identify  those  functions  of  the  De- 
partment that  are  most  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently carried  out  in  such  Region,  taking 
into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  functions  carried  out  by  the 
other  military  departments  in  such  Region. 

12)  The  Secretary  shall  wnthin  120  days  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  trans- 
mit to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  containing— 

I  A)  the  findings  and  conclusions  reached 
as  a  result  of  the  study  carried  out  under 
paragraph  (II;  and 

IB)  a  plan  for  the  phased  reduction  of 
office  and  related  space  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  National  Capitol  Area  Reffion 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  maximize  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  the  administrative 
operations  of  the  Department 

10  DEFiNmoN.-For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "National  Capitol  Area 
Region  "  means  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
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any  area  within  SO  miles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

SEC.  »N.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  FRIOR  YEAR  AV- 
THORBATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisicms  of  section 
2171(a)  of  the  MUitary  Construction  Author- 
ization Act,  198S  and  1989  (division  B  of 
Public  Law  100-180;  101  StaL  1179),  author- 
izations for  the  foUomng  projects  author- 
ized in  section  2121  of  that  Act  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  October  1,  1990,  or  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing  funds 
for  military  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Physical  security  improvements  in  the 
amount  of  $2,460,000  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
SigoneUa,  Italy. 

(2)  Cold-iron  utilities  support  in  the 
amount  of  $7,480,000  at  Naval  Support 
Office,  La  Maddalena,  Italy. 

TITLE  XXIU—AIR  FORCE 

SEC.  U$l.  AVTHORIXED  AIR  FORCE  CONSTRVCTION 
AND  LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amounts  sliovm  for  each 
of  the  installations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  States' 

ALABAMA 

Gunter  Air  Force  Base  $12,100,000. 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  $2,200,000. 

ALASKA 

Clear  Air  Force  Station,  $5,000,000. 
Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  $11,000,000. 
King  Salmon  Airport,  $8,000,000. 
Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  $22,700,000. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  $8,500,000. 
Eaker  Air  Force  Base,  $4,050,000. 

ARIZONA 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base  $4,200,000. 
Luke  Air  Force  Base,  $3,970,000. 
Williams  Air  Force  Base,  $1,850,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  $13,472,000. 
Castle  Air  Force  Base,  $12,580,000. 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  $12,400,000. 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  $26,530,000. 
Onizuka  Air  Force  Station,  $14,800,000. 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  $9,000,000. 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  $8,150,000. 

COLORADO 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base  $21,250,000. 

DELA  WARE 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  $4,100,000. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  $5,900,000. 

rLORIDA 

Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station, 
$89,000,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  $12,100,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Auxiliary  Field  9, 
$21,900,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  $7,350,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  $4,490,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  $3,800,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base  $8,500,000. 

GEORGIA 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  $32,250,000. 

HAWAII 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base  $530,000. 

INDIANA 

Griasom  Air  Force  Base,  $6,800,000. 

KANSAS 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  $5,200,000. 

LOUISIANA 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  $7,700,000. 
England  Air  Force  Base  $2,700,000. 

MAINE 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  $8,500,000. 


MARYLAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  $5,550,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Harucom  Air  Force  Base  $5,600,000. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base  $1,200,000. 

MISSOURI 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  $97,500,000. 

MONTANA 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  $32,100,000. 

NEBRASKA 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  $1,150,000. 

NEVADA 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  $4,800,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  $4,900,000. 

NEW  MEXICO 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  $17,350,000. 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  $18,350,000. 

NEW  YORK 

Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  $7,400,000. 
Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  $9,900,000. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base. 
$4,500,000. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  $1,900,000. 

OHIO 

Newark  Air  Force  Base,  $2,300,000. 
Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  $610,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  $5,200,000. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  $55,250,000. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  $4,650,000. 
Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  $2,350,000. 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  $5,700,000. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  $11,350,000. 

TEXAS 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  $2,400,000. 
Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  $650,000. 
GoodfeUow  Air  Force  Base,  $3,300,000. 
KeUy  Air  Force  Base,  $1 7, 200, 000. 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  $34,250,000. 
Lackland  Training  Annex,  $1,994,000. 
Laughlin  Air  Force  Base.  $5,350,000. 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  $630,000. 
Reese  Air  Force  Base,  $4,630,000. 

UTAH 

HiU  Air  Force  Base,  $15,650,000. 

VIRGINIA 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  $3,300,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  $14,200,000. 

WYOMING 

F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  $104,850,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

CANADA 

Various  Locations,  $24,000,000. 

GERMANY 

Hahn  Air  Base  $7,920,000. 
Ramstein  Air  Base,  $2,800,000. 
Sembach  Air  Base,  $3,050,000. 
Spangdahlem  Air  Base,  $5,950,000. 
Zweibrucken  Air  Base,  $6,100,000. 

GUAM 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  $6,500,000. 

ICELAND 

Naval  Air  Station,  Keflavik.  $7,400,000. 

ITALY 

Aviano  Air  Base,  $6,050,000. 
San  Vito  Air  Station,  $2,750,000. 


JAPAN 

Kudena  Air  Base  $4,300,000. 
Yokota  Air  Base  $4. 700, 000. 

KOREA 

Kunsan  Air  Base,  $13,140,000. 
Osan  Air  Base  $7,550,000. 

PORTUGAL 

Lajes  Field,  $7,700,000. 

SPAIN 

Zaragoza  Air  Base  $1,950,000. 

TURKEY 

Ankara  Air  station,  $4,200,000. 
Balikesir  Radio  Relay  Site,  $3,600,000. 
Erhac  Air  Base,  $2,750,000. 
Incirlik  Air  Base,  $5,910,000. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Bovingdon  Radio  Relay  Site,  $400,000. 
High  Wycombe  Air  Station,  $4,100,000. 
RAF  Alconbury.  $4,200,000. 
RAF  Barford  SL  John,  $490,000. 
RAF  Bentwaters,  $5,400,000. 
RAF    Christmas    Common    Radio    Relay 
Site.  $210,000. 
RAF  Fairford,  $10,950,000. 
RAF  Lakenheath,  $860,000. 
RAF Mildenhall,  $5,050,000. 
RAF  Upper  Hey  ford  $5,350,000. 

SEC  2391.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may,  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2304(a)(7)(A).  construct  or  acquire  family 
housing  units  (including  land  acquisition) 
at  the  following  installations  in  the  number 
of  units,  and  in  the  amount,  shown  for  each 
installation: 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  eleven  units, 
$1,619,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  two  hun- 
dred units,  $20,660,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may,  using  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  2304(a)(6)(A).  carry 
out  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $8,000,000. 

SEC.    2303.    IMPROVEMENT    TO    MIUTARY    FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

la)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may,  using  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  2304(a)(7)(A),  im- 
prove existing  military  family  housing  units 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $220,411,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
2825(b)  of  titU  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  nuwiber  of  units  ahovm,  and  in  the 
amount  shoton,  for  each  installation: 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  Alabama,  eight 
units,  $357,000;  eight  units.  $800,000;  one 
unit,  $108,000;  thirty-two  uniU.  $1,548,000; 
seven  units,  $728,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  eighty- 
eight  units,  $9,578,000 

Etelson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  fifty-one 
units,  $5,669,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
five  units,  $200,000. 

Eaker  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  units,  $11,500,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base  California,  one 
hundred  and  forty- ttoo  units,  $7,691,000;  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  units,  $7,560,000. 
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Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  thirty 
ttoo  units.  $1,438,000. 

BoUing  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum 
fna,  forty  units,  tl. 683.000. 

MacDiU  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  forty-four 
units,  $2,456,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  forty 
units.  $2,441,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  fUinois.  four  units. 
$250,000:  eighty  units,  $4,076,000. 

England  Air  Forct  Base,  Louisiana,  one 
hundred  and  one  units,  $4,208,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri,  fif- 
teen units,  $970,000. 

NeUis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  thirty-two 
units.  $1,727,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base.  Nev  Mexico. 
one  hundred  and  txcenty-three  units. 
$5,710,000:  one  unit,  $47,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caro 
hna,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  units. 
$5,549,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  two 
units,  $149,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  units,  $5,432,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  seventy-nine 
units,  $3,650,000:  thirty-three  units. 
$1,750,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  units,  $4,136,000:  one 
unit,  $78,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  two  units. 
$158,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  eighty- 
six  units,  $5,398,000. 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base.  Washington,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  units,  $12,162,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  one  unit 
$137,000:  ticenty-four  units.  $2,180,000: 
thirty-eight  uniU,  $2,681,000. 

Spangdahlem  Air  Base,  Germany,  four 
units.  $302,000. 

Andersen  Air  Base.  Guam,  two  hundred 
units,  $17,817,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  one  unit 
$127,000:  seventy-five  units,  $5,851,000. 

Misawa  Air  Base,  Japan,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  units,  $9,028,000. 

dark  Air  Base,  Philippines,  seventy-seven 
units.  $3,234,000. 

RAF  Alconbury.  United  Kingdorn,  one 
unit,  $55,000. 

RAF  Bentwatera.  United  Kingdom,  eighty- 
three  uniU.  $4,610,000. 

RAF  Chicksands,  United  Kingdom.,  thirty- 
four  units,  $3,027,000. 

RAF  Lakenheath,  United  Kingdom,  four- 
teen units.  $1,153,000.  sixty  units. 
$3,408,000. 

RAF  Mildenhall.  United  Kingdom,  two 
units.  $89,000. 

ic>  WA/vgR  or  Space  LntiTAnoNS  for 
Family  Hovsino  Units.— 11)  To  support  the 
United  States  Air  Forces  m  Europe  and 
Military  Airlift  Command,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may  carry  out  improvement 
projects  to  add  to  and  alter  existing  family 
housing  units  and.  notwithstanding  section 
2826(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to- 

(A)  increase  the  net  floor  area  of  one 
family  housing  unit  at  Ramstein  Air  Base. 
Germany,  to  not  more  than  3.045  square 
feet;  and 

(B)  increase  the  net  floor  area  of  four 
family  housing  units  at  Scott  Air  Force 
Base,  Illinois,  to  not  more  than  2,470  square 
feet 

(2)  To  support  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  and  Pacific  Air  Forces,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may,  notwitlistanding 
section  2826(a)  of  title  10.  United  StaUs 
Code,  carry  out  new  construction  projects  to 
build  five  family  housing  units  at  Kelly  Air 


Force  Base.  Texas,  to  not  more  than  3.000 
square  feet 

(31  To  support  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  carry  out  family  housing  improvement 
projects  to  add  to  and  alter  existing  family 
housing  units  and  notwithstanding  section 
28261a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  in- 
crease the  net  floor  area  of  two  family  hous- 
ing units  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Utah,  to 
not  more  than  2,315  square  feet 

14/  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'net  floor  area"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  2826ifl  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

SK<      iS*4     AlTHOIUZATHtS    Of    A PPROPRl ATIONH. 
A  IK  FORCE. 

(a)  In  General. —Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  6e  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1989.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,303,406,000.  as  follows: 

11/  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2301(a).  $930,586,000. 

12/  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2301(b/.  $165,330,000. 

<3/  For  the  construction  of  the  Large 
Rocket  Test  Facility.  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center.  Tennessee,  as  author- 
ized by  section  2301(a)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  1989  (division 
B  of  Public  Law  100-456:  102  Stat  2087i. 
$66,000,000. 

14/  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  $7,000,000. 

15/  For  architectural  and  engineering  sen- 
tees  and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
$106,000,000. 

16/  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  $3,000,000. 

17/  For  military  family  hoiLsmg  func- 
tions— 

(A>  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$250,690,000:  and 

(B/  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code).  $774,800,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $101,592,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended,  for  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  worldwide. 

lb)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  or  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  try  law.  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
2301  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2/  of  subsection 
la/. 

ic/  Project.  — The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  provide  not  more  than  $7,250,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  in  sut>section  (a)(1)  to  the 
Douglas  School  District  South  Dakota,  for 
the  construction  of  a  middle  school  primari- 
ly for  the  dependents  of  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  duty  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Base.  South  Dakota. 

sec.  ISU.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PRIOR  YEAR  AV- 
THORIZATIOSS. 

la)  Extension  or  Authorization  or  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1986  Project.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  606(a)  of 
the    Military    Construction    Authorization 


Act  1986  (Public  Law  99-167:  99  Stat  961). 
authorization  for  the  following  project  au- 
thorized in  section  301  of  that  Act  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  October  1.  1990,  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing 
funds  for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  whichever  is  later: 

GEODSS  Site  5.  Portugal  Composite  Sup- 
port Facility  in  the  amount  of  $2,250,000 
and  Spacetrack  Observation  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $12,400,000. 

(b)  Extension  or  Authorization  or  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1987  Project.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  2701(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1987  (division  B  of  Public  Law  99-661: 
100  Stat  4012),  authorization  for  the  follow- 
ing project  authorized  in  section  2301  of 
that  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October 
1.  1990.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an 
Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1991.  whichever  is  later: 

KC-135  CPT  Simulator  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $760,000  at  Beale  Air  Force  Base, 
California. 

(c)  Extension  or  Authorization  or  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1988  Projects.— Notioith- 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  2171(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1988  and  1989  (division  B  of  Public 
Law  100-180:  101  Stat  1179).  authorization 
for  the  following  projects  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 2131  and  2132  of  that  Act  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  Octot>er  1.  1990.  or  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing  funds 
for  military  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  whichever  is  later: 

(1/  KC-135  CPT  Simulator  Facility,  in  the 
amount  of  $1,150,000  at  Loring  Air  Force 
Base.  Maine. 

12/  Thirty-four  family  housing  units  in  the 
amount  of  $2,530,000  at  Holbrook,  Arizona. 

SEC  ZiH.  LCKE  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  ARIZONA 

la)  In  General.— Section  23011a/  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
1989  idivision  B  of  Public  Law  100-456:  102 
Stat  2087)  is  amended— 

11/  by  striking  out  "Williams  Air  Force 
Base.  $11,130,000."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Williams  Air  Force  Base. 
$9,230,000.":  and 

(2/  by  striking  out  "Luke  Air  Force  Base, 
$4,550,000."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Luke  Air  Force  Base,  $6,450.000. ". 

(b)  Limitation.- (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
2701(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act  1989  (division  B  of  Public  Law 
100-456:  102  Stat  2087),  authorization  for  a 
Simulator  Maintenance  Training  Facility 
in  the  amount  of  $1,900,000  at  Luke  Air 
Force  Base,  Arizona,  authorized  in  section 
2301(a)  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October 
1.  1991.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an 
Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1992.  whichever  is  later. 

(2/  The  limitation  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  if  appropriated  funds  are  ob- 
ligated for  such  facility  try  October  1,  1991, 
or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an  Act  au- 
thorizing funds  for  military  construction  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  whichever  is  later. 

TITLE  XXIV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

SEC.  1401.  AITHORIZED  DEFENSE  AGENCIES  CON- 
STRl'CnON  AND  LAND  ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS, 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— TTie  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
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the  foUotoing  installatioru   and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

DBrtNSE  LOaiSTJCS  AQENCY 

Defense  Depot  Tracy,  California, 
$24,000,000. 

Defense  Fteulilization  and  Marketing 
Office,  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$2,750,000. 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  $26,600,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  $3,800,000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  $6,066,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Manchester, 
Washington,  $22,600,000. 

DETENSE  MEDICAL  FACIUTIES  OmCE 

MaxioeO.  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama, 
$1,600,000. 

Naiml  Air  Station,  Mobile,  Alabama, 
$3,000,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Tioenty-Nine 
Palms,  California,  $38,000,000. 

Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Center,  Colora- 
do. $5,200,000. 

HuribuH  Field,  Florida,  $6,000,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$2,400,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$2,700,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland, 
$2,900,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pascagoula,  Mississipjn, 
$2,548,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  $62,000,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$6,000,000. 

Naval  Station,  Ingleside,  Texas, 
$2,300,000. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital,  Virginia, 
$330,000,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

Armed  Forces  Radiobiology  Research  In- 
stitute, Bethesda,  Maryland,  $900,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland, 
$21,444,000. 

office  of  the  secretary  of  DEFENSE 

Defense  Language  Institute,  Monterey, 
California,  $10,600,000. 

The  Pentagon,  Arlington,  Virginia, 
$3,500,000. 

Classified  Location,  $4,500,000. 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE 
HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Bethesda,  Maryland  $600,000. 

STRATEQIC  DEFENSE  INITUTIVE  ORGANIZATION 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  $6,542,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  sliovm  for  each  of 
the  foUovring  installations  and  locations 
outside  Uie  United  States: 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACIUTIES  OFFICE 

Camp  Carroll,  Korea,  $1,500,000. 
Camp  Garry  Oioen,  Korea,  $800,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AOKNCY 

Johnston  AtoU,  $6,168,000. 

department  or  defense  schools 

Naval  Air  Station,  Bermuda,  $4,810,000. 

Augsburg,  Germany,  $6,300,000. 

Frankfurt  Oermany,  $7,101,000. 

Grajenwoehr,  Germany,  $4,186,000. 

Hohenfelt,  Germany,  $17,079,000. 

Royal  Air  Force,  Bicester,  United  King- 
dom. $6,275,000. 

Royal  Air  Force,  Upwood  United  King- 
dom, $4,175,000. 

Various  Locations,  $6,600,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SECnON  VI  SCHOOLS 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  $1,155,000. 


Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  $6,541,000. 

NATIONAL  security  AOENCY 

Classified  Location.  $23,000,000. 

SEC.  2442.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  may,  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
240S(a)<10)<A),  construct  or  acquire  three 
family  tiousing  units  (including  land  acqui- 
sitionJ  at  classified  locations  in  the  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $400,000. 

SEC    UU.    IMPROVEMENTS    TO    MIUTARY   FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

Subject  to  section  2825  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may, 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  240S(a)(10)(A),  improve  existing 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount 
not  to  exeed  $200,000. 

SBC.  U$4.  CONFORMING  STORAGE  FACIUTIES. 

Section  2404(a)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  1987  (division  B  of 
Public  Law  99-661: 100  Stat  4012)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Authority  to  Construct.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may,  using  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  using  not  more  than  $5,000,000  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1988,  using  not  more 
than  $9,300,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  and  using  not  more  than  $11,000,000 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990,  carry  out 
military  construction  projects  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  for  conforming  storage  fa- 
cilities. ". 

SEC.  i4»S.  authorization  of  APPROPRIATIONS.  DE- 
FENSE AGENCIES 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  Septemtjer  30.  1989,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  military 
departments),  in  the  total  amount  of 
$552,620,000,  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2401(a),  $225,050,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2401(b).  $95,690,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma,  as  authorized  try  sec- 
tion 2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  1989  (diinsion  B  of 
Public  Law  100-456:  102  Stat  2087). 
$27,000,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2401  (aJ  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  1987  (division  B  of 
Public  Law  99-661:  100  Stat  4012), 
$53,000,000. 

(5)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
tiiorization  Act  1985  (Public  Law  98-407:  98 
Stat  1495),  $16,000,000. 

(6)  For  unspecified  minor  constructed 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $13,100,000. 

(7)  For  contingency  construction  projects 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
2804  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$10,000,000. 

(8)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  for  construction  design  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  titU  10.  United  States  Code, 
$80,480,000. 

(9)  For  conforming  storage  facilities  con- 
struction under  the  authority  of  section 
2404  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1987  (division  B  of  Public  Law  99- 
661;  100  Stat  4012),  $11,000,000. 


(10)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  facilities,  $600,000: 
and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code),  $20,700,000, 
of  which  not  more  than  $17,825,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  teasing  of  mili- 
tary family  hoiLsing  units  VDorldwide. 

(b)  Limitation  or  Total  Cost  of  Construc- 
tion Projects.— NotiDithstanding  the  cost 
variations  authorized  try  section  2853  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variations  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
2401  may  not  exceed— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraph  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a); 

(2)  $321,500,000  (the  balance  of  the 
amount  authorized  under  section  2141(a) 
for  the  cojutruction  of  a  medical  facility  at 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital,  Virginia);  and 

(3)  $52,000,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount 
authorized  by  section  2141(a)  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  hospital  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base.  Nevada). 

sec.  149$.  extension  of  certain  previous  ac- 
thorizations. 

(a)  Extension  of  Certain  1987  Project.— 
Notwithstanding  the  prorrisions  of  section 
2701(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act  1987  (division  B  of  Public  Law 
99-661;  100  Stat  4012),  the  authorization  for 
the  Defense  Fuel  Support  Point  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  in  the  amount  of  $5,590,000, 
in  section  2401(a)  of  that  Act  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  October  1.  1990,  or  until  the 
date  of  enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing 
funds  for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  whichever  is  later. 

(b)  Extension  or  Certain  1988  Projects.— 
Notvrithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
2171(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act  1988  and  1989  (division  B  of 
Public  Law  100-180:  101  Stat  1179).  author- 
izations for  the  foUowing  projects  author- 
ized in  section  2141  of  that  Act  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  October  1.  1990.  or  until  the 
date  of  enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing 
funds  for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Fuel  Tankage,  in  the  amount  of 
$9,400,000  at  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Point, 
Key  West  Florida. 

(2)  Connector  Warehouse,  in  the  amount 
of  $18,500,000  at  Defense  General  Supply 
Center.  Richmond,  Virginia. 

SEC.  2417.  medical  FACILm.  FORT  SILL  OKLAHO- 
MA. 

(a)  Project  Amount.— Section  2401  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
1989  (division  B  of  Public  Law  100-456;  102 
Stat  2087)  is  amended  in  the  items  listed 
under  the  heading  "Defense  Medical  Facili- 
ties Office",  by  striking  out  "Fort  Sill,  Okla- 
homa, $54,000,000."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Fort  SiU,  Oklahoma,  $68,000,000.". 

(b)  Title    Total.— Section    2407<b)<2)   of 
such    Act    is    amended    try    striking    out 
"$27,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$41,000,000". 

TITLE  XXV— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZA  TION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

SEC.   2SH.  AUTHORIZED  NA7V  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  A  CQUISmON  PROJECTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  contri- 
butions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization Infrastructure  Program  as  provid- 
ed in  section  2806  of  titte  10,  United  States 
Code,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
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the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  in  section  2502  of  thu  Act 
and  the  amount  collected  from  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Onfanization  as  a  result  of 
construction  previously  financed  by  the 
United  States. 

S£C.    2S»1.    AITHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 
SATO. 
Funds  are  herein  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscai  years  t>effinning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.    1989,  for  contributions    by    the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the  share  of 
the  United  States  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In 
frastructure  Program  as  authorized  by  sec 
tion    2501    of  this   Act.    m    the    amount    of 
$424,714,000. 
TITLE  XXVI—GVARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCES 
FACILITIES 

SSC.  H»l.  AITHORIZED  GIARD  A\D  RUSeRtE  C0\ 
STRlCrmN  A  SO  LAND  ACQIISITIOS 
PROJECTS. 

Funds  are  herein/  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  for  fiscal  years  txffinning  after  Sep 
tember  30.  1989,  for  the  costs  of  acquisition, 
architectural  and  engineering  services,  and 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces,  and  for  contributions  there 
for.  under  chapter  133  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  /including  the  cost  of  acquisi 
tion  of  land  for  those  facilities),  in  the  total 
amount  of  $556,567,000.  as  follows: 

11)  For  the  Department  oftheArmy- 

lAI  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
UniUd  StaUs,  $182,372,000.  and 

(B)for  the  Army  Reserve,  $80,505,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Resene. 
$56,600,000. 

<3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  StaUs,  $190,890,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $46,200,000 

TITLE  XXVII— EXPIRATIOS  OF 
AVTHORIZATIONS 

SEC  ITS!.  EXPIRATIOS  OF  ACTHORIZATIOSS  AMI 
A  MOISTS  REQCIRED  TO  HE  SPECIFIED 
BY  LAW. 

(at  Expiration  or  Authorizations  After 
Tv/o  Years.— Except  as  provided  in  subsec 
tion  (bt.  ail  authorizations  contained  m 
titUs  XXI.  XXII.  XXIII.  XXIV.  and  XXV 
for  military  construction  projects,  land  ac- 
quisition, family  housing  projects  and  fa- 
cilities, and  contributions  to  the  NATO  In 
frastructure  Program  (and  authorizations  of 
appropriations  therefor!  shall  expire  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1991.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
an  Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  year  1992.  whichever  is 
later. 

(bl  Exception.— The  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  do  not  apply  to  authorizations  for 
military  construction  projects,  land  acquisi 
tion,  family  housing  projects  and  facilities, 
and  eontritmtions  to  the  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture Program  (and  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations therefor),  for  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  before  October  i. 
1991,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an  Act 
authorizing  fund*  for  military  construction 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  whichever  is  later,  for 
construction  contracts,  land  acquisitions, 
family  housing  projects  and  facilities,  or 
contributions  to  the  NATO  Infrastructure 
Program. 

SEC.  2791  BPFECnVE  DATE 

Titles  XXI.  XXII.  XXIII,  XXIV.  XXV. 
and  XXVI  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1989,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later. 


TITLE  XXVIII— GENERAL  PROVISIO.SS 

Part  A— Military  Construction  Program 
Changes 

sec  ihtl   famil)  hocsisg  restal  ocarastee 
pr(h;rah 

Section  802(b)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authonzation  Act.  1984  (10  U.S.C.  2821 
note)  IS  amended— 

(U  in  paragraph  HI),  by  striking  out  "ren- 
dering the  agreement  null  and  void"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "rendering  the  agree- 
ment null  and  void  or  providing  such  other 
remedy  as  is  deemed  appropriate": 

<2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  t IV: 

13)  by  sinking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (I2i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon,  and 

14)  by  Adding  after  paragraph  (12)  the  fol- 
lowing— 

"(13)  may  provide  that  utilities,  trash  col- 
lection, snow  removaL  and  entomological 
services  will  be  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government,  at  no  cost  to  the  occupant,  to 
the  same  extent  that  these  items  are  provid- 
ed to  other  occupants  of  government-owned 
housing:  and 

"1141  may  require  that  rent  collection  and 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  hous- 
ing be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  sepa- 
rate agreements  or  the  use  of  government 
personnel  ". 

SEC     IMZ.     FAMILY     HOt  SISG     LEASISC     OITSIDE 
t  SITED  STA  TES 

Section  2828  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  — 

(U  in  subsection  leiH).  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Expenditures  for  the  rental 
of  family  housing  m  foreign  countries  (in- 
cluding the  costs  of  utilities,  maintenance, 
and  operation)  may  not  exceed  $20,000  per 
unit  per  annum  as  adjusted  for  foreign  cur- 
rency fluctuation  from  October  1,  1987.": 
and 

(2)   m   subsection    (e)(2).    by  striking  out 
"38.000"    and     inserting     m     lieu     thereof 
53.000" 
SEC  iti«}.  UlSO  term  FAdLITIES  <OSTRACT\ 

Section  2809  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  — 

ID  in  subsection  (a)(l XBXii).  by  striking 
out  "Potable"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Utilities,  including  potable": 

(2)  m  subsection  (b>.  by  inserting  before 
the  period  the  following:  "and  utility 
plants":  and 

13)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember  30.  1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30.  1990". 

SE<      ZHU.     IMPROtEMESTS    TO    FA  Mil.  t    HOCSI.Sd 
CSITS. 

Section  2825(b)(li  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "This  limitation 
shall  not  apply  to  improvements  that  are 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  and  the  cost  of  which  does  not 
exceed  $60,000  per  unit  ". 

SE(    !H»S.  DOMESTIC  BCILD-TO-LEASE  PROGRAM. 

Section  2828(g)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended— 

(V  \n  paragraph  (8'(Ci— 

(A'  by  striking  out  "2.000"  in  clause  (ii) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4.000":  and 

(B)  try  striking  out  "2.100"  m  clause  (iti) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3.600":  and 

i2)  m  paragraph  (9).  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember  30,  1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Septemt>er  30,  1990". 
SEC  !»»*.  Tl  R.\-KEr  SELEITIOS  PROCEDCRES 

Section  2862  of  title  10.  United  StaUs 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 


(a)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  heads  of  defense  agencies 
may  use  one-step  turn-key  selection  proce- 
dures for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  authorized 
military  construction  projects,  except  that 
such  procedures  may  be  used  by  the  head  of 
a  defense  agency  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. ". 

SEC  !H»T.  PROHIBITIOS  OF  Fl'SDI.SG  FOR  CERTAIS 
MILITARY  CO.SSTRCniOS  CO.STRACTS 
OS  GCAM. 

(at  In  General.— Sut>chapter  I  of  chapter 
134  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  section  2243  (as  added  by 
section  327)  the  following  new  section: 
"S  2244.  Military  eonstruetion  eontraett  on  Guam 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  no  funds  appropriated  for 
military  construction  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  ivith  respect  to  any  contract  for  a 
military  construction  project  on  Guam  if 
any  work  is  carried  out  on  such  project  by 
any  person  who  is  a  nonimmigrant  alien  de- 
scribed in  section  101(a)(15)(H)(ii)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(15)(H)(ii)). 

"(b)  Exception.— In  any  case  in  which 
there  is  no  acceptable  bid  made  in  response 
to  a  solicitation  by  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  for  bids  on  a  contract  for  a 
military  construction  project  on  Guam  and 
the  Secretary  concerned  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  the  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (a)  is  a  significant  deterrent  to  ob- 
taining bids  on  such  contract,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  make  another  solicitation 
for  bids  on  such  contract  and  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  such  contract  after  the  21 -day 
period  beginning  loith  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  concerned  transmits  a  report  con- 
cerning such  contract  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  such  subchapter  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
2243  (as  added  by  section  327)  the  following: 
"2244.  Military  construction  contracts  on 
Guam. ". 

(ci  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contracts 
entered  into,  amended,  or  otherwise  modi- 
fied on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

SEC  MM.  AITHORIZED  COST  VARIATIO.SS 

Section    2853   of  title    10,    United   States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S2853.  Authorized  cott  oariatioat 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
or  (d).  the  cost  authorized  for  a  military 
construction  project  or  for  the  construction, 
improvement  and  acquisition  of  a  military 
family  housing  project  may  be  increased  by 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  project  try  the  Congress 
or  200  percent  of  the  minor  construction 
project  ceiling  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2805(a)(1)  of  this  title,  whichever  is 
less,  if  the  Secretary  concerned  determines 
that  such  an  increase  in  cost  is  required  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  vari- 
ations in  cost  and  that  such  variations  in 
cost  could  not  have  reasonably  been  antici- 
pated at  the  time  the  project  was  approved 
originally  try  the  Congress. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  scope  of  work  for  a  military  construc- 
tion   project    or  for    the    construction,    im- 
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provement,  and  acquisition  of  a  military 
family  housing  project  may  be  reduced  by 
not  more  than  25  percent  from,  the  amount 
approved  try  the  Congress. 

"(c)  The  limitations  on  cost  increases  in 
subsection  fat  and  the  limitations  on  scope 
reductions  in  subsection  (b),  do  not  apply  if 
the  increase  in  cost  or  reduction  in  scope  is 
approved  try  the  Secretary  concerned  and  21 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  dale  of  suttmis- 
sion  try  the  Secretary  concerned  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  of  a 
written  notification  of  the  rationale  for  the 
proposed  increase  in  cost  or  reduction  in 
scope. 

"(d)  The  limitations  on  cost  increases  in 
sulisection  (a)  do  not  apply  to  within  scope 
modifications  to  existing  contracts  or  to  the 
settlement  of  contractor  claims  under  exist- 
ing contracts  if  the  incretise  in  cost  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  concerned  and  a 
written  notification  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  proposed  increase  in  cost  is  sutrmitted  try 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. ". 

Part  B—Land  Transactions 

SEC.  2Sn.  land  conveyance.  PITTSBURGH,  PESS- 

sylvania. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections  tb) 
through  (e),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
convey  to  Carnegie- Mellon  University  all 
right  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  approximately  1.29  acres  of  land 
located  at  4902  Fort>es  Avenue,  Allegheny 
County,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  together 
with  any  improvements  thereon,  comprising 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center 
in  Pittsburgh. 

tb)  Consideration.— In  consideration  for 
the  sale  and  conveyance,  the  University 
shall  pay  to  the  United  States  the  fair 
market  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  property  to  be  conveyed  try  the 
United  States  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Use  or  Funds. — <1)  Funds  received  by 
the  Secretary  under  sul>section  (b)  may  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  a  replacement  facility,  including  the 
acquisition  of  land,  in  the  greater  Pitts- 
burgh area  to  be  used  as  a  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center. 

(2)  Funds  received  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  lb)  and  not  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  construction  of  replacement  facili- 
ties shall  be  deposited  into  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury  within  60 
months  of  receipt  thereof. 

(d)  Leoal  Description  or  Land.— The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  description  of  the  land  to 
be  conveyed  under  subsection  la)  shall  be  de- 
termined by  a  survey  which  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary.  77m;  cost  of  such  survey 
shall  be  txtme  by  the  University. 

(e)  Additional  Terms.— The  Secretary  may 
require  such  additional  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  tsit  sale  of  land  and  replacement  of 
certain  faciuties,  kapalama  miu- 

TARY  RESERVATION,  HA  WAIL 

Section  2332  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authonzation  Act,  1988  and  1989  (dirnsion 
B  of  Public  Law  100-180.  101  Stat  1223)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "convey"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sell  and  convey  to  the  State 
of  Hatoaii  ";  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "43.72"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "35.92"; 

12)  in  subsection  Ibl— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  purchasers  of  such 
property"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
State  of  Hawaii"; 


<B)  by  inserting  after  "United  States"  the 
following:  "no  less  than  the  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  try  the  Secretary,  of  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  try  the  United  States 
under  sul>section  (a).  The  Secretary  shall  use 
the  proceeds  received  from  the  sale  author- 
ized by  this  section"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "in  a  manner  deter- 
mined try  the  Secretary,"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(D)  by  inserting  "sale  under  subsection  (a) 
and"  immediately  before  "relocation"  in 
paragraph  12); 

(E)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  paragraph  13); 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c); 

(4)  in  subsection  (c),  as  so  redesignated,  try 
striking  out  "If  the  fair  market  value"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "may  use  such 
amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  may  use  any  proceeds  remaining 
after  paying  all  costs  related  to  the  sale  and 
replacement"; 

(5)  try  striking  out  subsection  fe)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (f)  and  Ig)  as  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e),  respectively;  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "the  purchaser"  in  sub- 
section <d),  as  so  redesignated,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  State  of  Hawaii". 

SEC  nii.  conveyance  of  land  at  marine  CORPS 
AIR  STATION.  EL  TORO.  CALIFORNIA. 
ASD  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FAMILY  HOCS- 
ISG AT  MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATIOS. 
TVSTIS.  CALIFORNIA. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  Id),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may— 

(1)  convey  to  the  County  of  Orange,  Cali- 
fornia, or  its  designee,  or  both,  all  right 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  approximately  77  acres  of  real  prop- 
erty, and  the  improvements  thereon,  consist- 
ing of  three  severable  parcels  at  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  California;  and 

(2)  accept  monetary  consideration  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property 
and  expend  it  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional military  family  housing  and  associat- 
ed support  facilities  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  Tustin,  California. 

(b)  Conditions.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  that  all  conveyances  under  this  sec- 
tion are  subject  to  the  retention  of  appropri- 
ate interests  to  ensure  that  future  use  of  the 
conveyed  property  is  compatible  with  mili- 
tary activities. 

(2)  Conveyances  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  exchange  for  fair  market  value  mone- 
tary compensation,  as  determined  by  an  in- 
dependent appraisal  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  paid  for  try  the  County  or  its  des- 
ignees, or  twth. 

13)  All  construction  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  be  awarded  through  competi- 
tive procedures. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  for  construction  under  this  section 
until  after  the  21 -day  period  l>eginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  transmits  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  report 
of  the  full  details  of  a  proposed  contract 

(5)  Proceeds  from  the  conveyances  author- 
ized try  this  section  that  are  not  expended  in 
the  construction  of  military  family  housing 
and  associated  support  facilities  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  general  fund  the  Treasury  within  60 
months  of  receipt 

(c)  Description  or  Real  Property.— The 
exact  acreage  and  and  legal  descriptions  of 
real  property  to  be  conveyed  under  this  sec- 


tion shall  be  based  on  surveys  that  are  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  such 
surveys  shall  be  borne  by  the  County  or  its 
designee,  or  l>oth. 

Id)  Additional  7'erks  and  Conditions.— 
Any  agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
UniUd  States. 

SEC.    JM<.    LAND   CONVEYANCE.    FORT  KNOX.    KEN- 
TUCKY. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (e),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
sell  and  convey  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  a  parcel  of 
real  property  consisting  of  approximately  12 
acres,  together  with  improvements  thereon, 
contiguous  to  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
City  of  Radcliff,  Kentucky,  and  t>ounded  on 
the  east  by  U.S.  Highway  31 W,  by  the  Rad- 
cliff city  park  on  the  south,  by  residential 
property  to  the  west  and  try  Fort  Knox  to 
the  north. 

(b)  COMPETTTTVE  BiD  REQUIREMENT;  MINI- 
MUM Sale  Price.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  use 
competitive  procedures  for  the  sale  of  the 
property  referred  to  in  subsection  la). 

(2)  In  no  event  may  any  of  the  property  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  be  sold  for  less 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property, 
as  determined  try  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Use  OF  Proceeds.— (1)  The  Secretary 
shall  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
property  referred  to  in  sitbsection  (a)  for  the 
construction  of  up  to  four  units  of  military 
family  housing  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

(2)  Any  proceeds  of  the  sale  not  used  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  used  for  repairs  or  im- 
provements to  existing  family  housing  at 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

(d)  Legal  Description  or  Property.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  determined  try  a  survey  that  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary.  The  costs  of  such 
survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  purchaser  of  the 
property. 

(e)  ADomoNAL  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  in  connection  with 
any  transaction  authorized  try  this  section 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Additional  AuTHORirv.-The  military 
family  housing  authorized  by  this  section  is 
in  addition  to  any  military  family  housing 
otherwise  authorized  try  law. 

Part  C— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

sec  2821.   white  sa.sds  missile  range,  new 

MEXICO. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall,  suttject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
issue  a  revocable  license  to  the  Ova  Noss 
Family  Partnership,  a  California  limited 
partnership,  to  conduct  a  search  for  treasure 
trove  in  the  Victoria  Peak  region  of  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico,  and  may 
provide  the  Ova  Noss  Family  Partnership 
with  necessary  processing,  administration, 
and  support  incident  to  the  license,  includ- 
ing transportation,  communications,  safety 
and  security,  ordnance  disposal  services, 
housing,  and  public  affairs  assistance  that 
the  Ova  Noss  Family  Partnership  cannot 
contract  for  directly. 

(b)  Reimbursement.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  stiall  require  the  Ova  Noss  Family 
Partnership  to  reimburse  the  Department  of 
the  Army  for— 
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lAi  all  costs  related  to  providing  such 
processing,    administration,    and    support 

tBi  other  costs  or  losses  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  in  connection  with 
or  as  a  result  of  the  search. 

(2)  Reimbursements  for  such  costs  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  ap 
propriation  from  vohich  the  costs  were  paid. 

ic)  Report— For  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
any  action  is  carried  out  under  thU  section. 
the  Secretary  shaU  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  contain 
ing  on  accounting  of  all  funds  expended  and 
received  under  this  section, 
sec.  t$jt  coMMism  planning  assistamk. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  mxiy  use  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  planning  and  design 
purposes  to  provide  community  planning 
assistance  in  the  following  amounts  to  the 
following  communities: 

(II  Not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  the  planning 
and  design  funds  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  communities  locaUd  near  the 
newly  estatUished  light  infantry  division 
posts  at  Fort  Drum.  New  York. 

12)  Not  to  exceed  t2S0.000  of  the  planning 
and  design  funds  of  the  Department  of  the 
Nai^  for  communities  located  near  the 
newly  established  Navy  strategic  dispersal 
program  homeport  at  Everett,  Washington. 

131  Not  to  exceed  1 250. 000  of  the  planning 
and  design  funds  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  for  communities  located  near 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  Knob  Noster 
Missouri. 

SKC.  MIX  CO.fyEYA.Me  Of  FACIU-n.  UTTLE  RO<  A 
ARKANSAS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  convey. 
without  reimbursement,  to  the  University  oj 
Arkansas  at  LittU  Rock.  Arkansas,  the  facil 
ity  being  utUized  as  the  Army  Reserve 
Center  at  such  University  as  soon  as  the  Sec 
retary  deUrmmes  that  such  facility  is  no 
longer  needed  for  Reserve  activities. 

SEC  2M4.  DEVELOPMEST  OF  LAND  ASn  LEASE  HE 
FACILtn  AT  HESDERSOS  HALL  *H 
UNGTON.  VIRGINIA 

(a)  In  General. -The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may— 

(1)  using  funds  provided  by  the  .Vary 
Mutual  Aid  Association,  design,  supenise. 
construct  and  inspect  a  multipurpose  facili- 
ty of  approximately  62.000  square  feet  to  be 
locaUd  at  Henderson  Hall.  Arlington.  Vir 
ginia^  and 

(21  lease,  without  reimbursement,  to  the 
Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association  approximate 
ly  one-third  of  the  sguare  footage  of  the  fa 
cility  to  be  constructed. 

(bi  Terms  of  Lease. -The  lease  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

111  be  for  a  term  of  50  years: 

12)  be  m  full  consideration  for  the  funds 
provided  to  the  Secretary  6*  the  Naiy 
Mutual  Aid  Association  pursuant  to  subsec 
tion  (a): 

(31  provide  that  in  the  event  the  lease  is 
canceled  by  the  Secretary  before  expiration, 
the  Secretary  shall  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  provide  comparable  alternative 
space  or.  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds. 
reimburse  the  Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association 
for  the   unamortized  cost  of  the  building. 

and  ,  ,.      _ 

(4)  allow,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre 

tary,  for  the  Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association  to 

continue  to  use  the  space  after  the  initial  50- 

year  term,  in  compliance  with  laws  and  reg 

ulatioru  applicable  at  that  time, 
(c)  CoNDmoNS.-(li  Title  to  the  facility  de 

scribed   in   subsection    (all  11   shall   be   and 

remain  in  the  United  States. 
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(21  All  construction  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  be  awarded  through  competi- 
tive procedures. 

(31  Any  lease  or  other  agreement  entered 
into  under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
OIVISIU.\  C-OTHER  NATIONAL  DEFESSE 

AITHURIZATIOSS 
TITLE  XXKI-DEPARTMEST  OF  E.\ERGY 

S.ATIOSAL  SECIRITY  PROGRAMS 
Part  A— National  Security  Programs 

A ITHORIZA  TIONS 
SE<    tin  (IPEHATING  EXPENSES 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  oi>erating  expenses  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  national  security  programs  (in- 
cluding scientific  research  and  development 
in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces,  strategic 
and  critical  materials  necessary  for  the 
common  defense,  and  military  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  and  related  management 
and  support  activities'  as  follows: 

III  For  weapons  activities.  S3.804. 970.000. 
to  be  allocated  as  follows. 

iA>  For  research  and  development 
Sl.070. 370.000 

iB>  For  weapons  testing.  $532,600,000. 

iCi  For  production  and  surveillance. 
$2,104,097,000. 

(Di  For  program  directiOTi.  $97,903,000. 

(2i  For  defense  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion. $1,654,691,000.  to  be  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

lAi    For    production    reactor    operations. 

$578,049,000 

iRi  For  processing  of  defense  nuclear  ma 
tenals.      including     naval     reactors     fuel. 
$589,609,000.   of  which  $78,744,000  shall  be 
used  for  special  isotope  separation. 
(Ci  For  supporting  services.  $282,868,000. 
(Di  For  uranium  enrichment  for  naval  re- 
actors. $168,900,000. 
(El  For  program  direction.  $35,265,000. 
(31    For    environmental    restoration    and 
management  of  defense  waste  and  transpor- 
tation. $1,119,639,000.  to  be  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

(Ai  For  environmental  restoration. 
$436,293,000  Such  funds  may  also  be  used 
for  plant  and  capital  equipment 

(Bi  For  waste  operation  and  projects. 
$568,167,000. 

iCi  For  waste  research  and  development. 
$90,225,000 

(Di  For  hazardous  waste  process  planning. 
$10,163,000 

(El  For  transportation  managernent 
$11,841,000. 

(Fi  For  program  direction.  $2,950,000. 
(41  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy. $149,146,000 

(51  For  nuclear  materials  safeguards  and 
security  technology  development  program^ 
$82,241,000 

(61  For  security  investigations. 
$41,200,000 

(71  For  new  production  reactors, 
$203,500,000. 

(8)     For     naval      reactors     development 
$562,800,000. 
SEC  lit!  PLANT  ANU  CAPITAL  EqCIPMENT 

Funds  are  authorized  to  tie  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  plant  and  capital  equipment  (in- 
cluding maintenance,  restoratioru  planning, 
construction,  acquisition,  modification  of 
facilities,  and  the  continuation  of  projects 
authorized  in  prior  years,  land  acquisition 
related  thereto,  and  acquisition  and  fabrica- 
tion of  capital  equipment  net  related  to  con- 


struction)  necessary  for   national  security 
programs  as  follows: 
(1)  For  weapons  activities: 
Project   90-D-lOl,   general  plant  projects, 
vanous  locations,  $28,130,000. 

Project  90-D-102,  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, development  and  testing  facilities 
revitalization.  Phase  111,  vanous  locations, 
$1,000,000. 

Project  90-D-103.  environment  safety, 
and  health  improvemenU.  vanous  locations, 
$10,700,000. 

Project  90-D-121,  general  plant  projects, 
vanous  locations,  $30,850,000. 

Project  90-D-122,  production  capabilities 
for  the  nuclear  depth/strike  bomb  (ND/SB), 
vanous  locations,  $8,000,000. 

Project  90-D-123,  follow  on  to  lance  war- 
head production  facilities,  various  loca- 
tions. $3,000,000. 

Project  90-D-124.  high  explosives  (HE) 
synthesis  facility.  Pantex  Plant  Amarillo. 
Texas.  $1,800,000. 

Project  90-D-125.  steam  plant  ash  disposal 
facility.  Y-12  Plant  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee. 
$1,500,000. 

Project  90- D- 126.  environmentat  safety, 
and  health  enhancements,  various  locations, 
$26,700,000. 

Project  89-D-122,  production  waste  stor- 
age facilities.  Y-12  Plant  Oak  Ridge.  Ten- 
nessee. $9,200,000. 

Project  89-D-125.  plutonium  recovery 
modification  project  Rocky  Flats  Plant 
Golden.  Colorado,  $45,000,000. 

Project  89-D-126,  environmental  safety, 
and  health  upgrade.  Phase  11,  Mound  Plant 
Miamisburg.  Ohio.  $3,500,000. 

Project  88-D-102,  sanitary  wastewater  sys- 
tems consolidation,  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory.  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico. 
$3,100,000. 

Project  88  D-104,  safeguards  and  security 
upgrade.  Phase  11.  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory.  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico. 
$1,000,000. 

Project  88  D-105,  specicU  nuclear  materi- 
als research  and  development  laboratory  re- 
placement Los  Alamos  National  Laborato- 
ry, Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico.  $44,000,000. 

Project  88-D-106.  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, development  and  testing  facilities 
rei'italization.  Phase  II.  vanous  locations, 
$94,400,000. 

Project  88-D-122.  facilities  capability  as- 
surance program,  various  locations, 
$83,099,000. 

Project  88- D- 123.  security  enhancements, 
Pantex  Plant  Amarillo,  Texas,  $5,500,000. 

Project  88-D-124,  fire  proUction  upgrade, 
vanous  locations,  $5,400,000. 

Project  88-D-125,  high  explosive  machin- 
ing facility.  Pantex  Plant  Amarillo,  Texas. 
$36,000,000. 

Project  87-D-104.  safeguards  and  security 
enhancement  Phase  II,  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory,  Livermore,  California, 
$7,000,000. 

Project  87-D-122.  short-range  attack  mU- 
sile  II  (SRAM  II)  warhead  production  facili- 
ties, various  locations.  $41,200,000. 

Project  86-D-103,  decontamination  and 
waste  treatment  facility,  Lawrence  Liver- 
more National  Laboratory,  Livermore,  Cali- 
fornia, $5,200,000. 

Project  86-D-130,  tritium  loading  facility 
replacement  Savannah  River  Plant  Aiken, 
South  Carolina,  $24,025,000. 

Project  85-D-105,  combined  device  assem- 
bly  facility.    Nevada    Test    Site,    Nevada, 
$9,460,000. 
(2i  For  materials  production: 
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Project  90-t>-141,  Idaho  chemical  process- 
ing plant  fire  protection,  Idaho  Nationai 
Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho,  $3,500,000. 

Project  90-D-142,  coai  ttoroffe  facility  en- 
vironmental upffrade.  Feed  Materialt  Pro- 
duction Center,  Femald,  Ohio,  t920,000. 

Project  90-D-143,  plutonium  finishing 
plant  fire  safety  arid  lost  limitation,  Rich- 
land, Washington,  $800,000. 

Project  90-D-146,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $36,802,000. 

Project  90-D-149,  plantwide  fire  protec- 
tion. Phase  I,  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
lina, $4,900,000. 

Project  90-D-lSO,  reactor  safety  assurance. 
Phase  I,  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$12,700,000. 

Project  90-D-lSl,  engineering  center.  Sa- 
vanno/i  River,  South  Carolina,  $7,000,000. 

Project  89-D-140,  additional  separations 
safeguards.  Savannah  River,  South  Caroli- 
na, $10,300,000. 

Project  89-D-141.  M-area  waste  disposal 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina,  $7,800,000. 

Project  89-D-142,  reactor  ^fluent  cooling 
water  thermal  mitigation.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $40,000,000. 

Project  89-D-148,  improved  reactor  con- 
finement system,  design  only.  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina,  $7,100,000. 

Project  88-D-153,  additional  reactor  safe- 
guards. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$6,400,000. 

Project  87-D-159,  environmental  health, 
and  safety  improvements.  Phases  I,  II,  and 
III,  Feed  Materials  Production  Center.  Fer- 
nald.  Ohio.  $55,111,000. 

Project  86-D-148.  special  isotope  separa- 
tion project  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  $40,000,000. 

Project  86-D-149,  productivity  retention 
program.  Phases  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  various 
locations,  $81,780,000. 

Project  86-D-152,  reactor  electrical  distri- 
bution system.  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
lina, $3,164,000. 

Project  86-D-156,  plantwide  safeguards 
systems.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$6,181,000. 

Project  85-D-139,  fuel  processing  restora- 
tion, Idaho  Fuels  Processing  Facility.  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
$75,000,000. 

(3)  For  defense  waste  and  environmental 
restoration: 

Project  90-D-17O,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $29,036,000. 

Project  90-D-171,  laboratory  ventilation 
and  electrical  system  upgrade,  Richland, 
Washington,  $1,100,000. 

Project  90-D-172,  aging  waste  transfer 
lines,  Richland,  Washington,  $1,300,000. 

Project  90-D-l  73,  B  plant  canyon  crane  re- 
placement Ricliland,  Washington, 
$1,500,000. 

Project  90-D-l  74.  decontamination  laun- 
dry facility,  Richland,  Washington, 
$2,800,000 

Project  90-D-l  75,  landlord  program  safety 
compliance-I.  Richland,  Washington, 
$4,200,000. 

Project  90-D-J76,  transuranic  <TRU) 
waste  facility.  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
lina, $3,100,000. 

Project  90-D-l  77,  RWMC  transuranic 
(TRU)  waste  treatment  and  storage  facility, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Idaho  Falls.  Idaho,  $5,000,000. 

Project  90-D-178,  TSA  retrieval  contain- 
ment building.  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  $6,000,000. 

Project  89-D-171.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  road  renovation,  Idaho, 
$7,400,000. 

Project  89-D-J72,  Hanford  environmental 
compliance.         Richland,  Washington, 

$27,600,000. 


Project  89-D-173,  tank  farm  ventilation 
upgrade,  Richland,  Washington, 

$15,400,000. 

Project  89-D-174.  replacement  high  level 
ufoste  evaporator.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $9,360,000. 

Project  89-D-175.  hazardous  waste/mixed 
iDOSte  disposal  facility.  Savannah  River. 
South  Carolina,  $6,440,000. 

Project  88-D-173.  Hanford  waste  vitrifica- 
tion plant  Richland,  Washington, 
$29,100,000. 

Project  87-D-173,  242-A  evaporator  crys- 
tallizer  upgrade,  Richland,  Washington, 
$700,000. 

Project  87-D-181,  diversion  box  and  pump 
pit  containment  buildings.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $2,790,000. 

Project  83-D-148,  nonradioactive  hazard- 
ous ujoste  management.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $14,140,000. 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy: 

Project  90-D-186,  center  for  national  secu- 
rity and  arms  control  Sandia  National  Lab- 
oratories. Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
$1,000,000 

(5)  For  new  production  reactor- 
Project  88-D-154,  new  production  reactor 

capacity,  various  locations,  $100,000,000. 

16)  For  naval  reactors  development 
Project  90-N-lOl,   general  plant  projects, 

various  locations,  $8,500,000. 

Project  9O-N-102,  expended  core  facility 
dry  cell  project  Naval  Reactors  Facility, 
Idaho,  $3,600,000. 

Project  90-N-103.  advanced  test  reactor 
off-gas  treatment  system,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho,  $200,000. 

Project  90-N-104,  facilities  renovation. 
Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory,  Nis- 
kayuna.  New  York,  $3,900,000. 

Project  89-N-102,  heat  transfer  test  facili- 
ty. Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory,  Nis- 
kayuna.  New  York,  $6,500,000. 

Project  89-N-103,  advanced  test  reactor 
modifications.  Test  Reactor  Area,  Idaho  Na- 
tionai Engineering  Laljoratory,  Idaho, 
$3,100,000. 

Project  89-N-104,  power  system  upgrade. 
Naval  Reactors  Facility.  Idaho,  $6,400,000. 

Project  88-N-102,  expended  core  facility 
receiving  station.  Naval  Reactors  Facility. 
Idaho,  $3,000,000 

17)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction: 

(AI  For  loeapons  activities.  $304,175,000, 
including  $24,040,000  for  the  defense  inerticU 
confinement  fusion  program. 

IB)  For  materials  production, 
$104,425,000. 

(C)  For  defense  waste  and  environmental 
restoration.  $50,126,000. 

(D)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $9,732,000. 

<E)  For  nuclear  safeguards  and  security, 
$4,967,000. 

IF)     For     naval     reactors     development 
$54,000,000. 
SEC.  JIU.  FVNDING  LIMITATIONS. 

(a)  Proorams,  Projects,  and  Activities  of 
THE  Department  of  Energy  Relating  to 
Strateoic  Defense  Initiative.— Of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  operating  expenses 
and  plant  and  capital  equipment  not  more 
than  $250,700,000  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  programs,  projects,  and  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  relating  to  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

lb)  Inertial  Confinement  Fusion.— Of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  plant  and  capital  equipment 


not  less  than  $184,240,000  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  defense  inertial  confine- 
ment fusion  program. 

fc)  Special  Isotope  Separation  Project.— 
The  funds  authorized  for  Project  86-D-148. 
special  isotope  separation  project  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  may  not  be  used  for  site  prepa- 
ration, construction,  or  procurement  of 
long-lead  materials  or  equipment 

Part  B—Recurrjno  General  Provisions 

SSC  JUL  RSPROGRAMMING. 

fa)  Notice  to  Congress.— (1)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  title— 

lA)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  lesser  of— 

fi)  105  percent  of  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  program  try  this  title;  or 

Hi)  $10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  that  program  by  this  title;  and 

fB)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  used  for  any  program 
which  has  not  been  presented  to,  or  request- 
ed of.  the  Congress. 

t2)  An  action  described  in  paragraph  tl) 
may  be  taken  after  a  period  of  30  calendar 
days  fnot  including  any  day  on  which  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
notice  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy  fin  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  actioru 

fb)  Limitation  on  Amount  OnuGATED.-In 
no  event  may  the  total  amount  of  funds  obli- 
gated pursuant  to  this  title  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
thU  title. 

SEC.  3121.  UMITS  ON  GENERAL  PLA.NT  PROJECTS. 

fa)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  any  construction  project  under  the  gen- 
eral plant  projects  protrisions  authorized  by 
this  title  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
construction  project  does  not  exceed 
$1,200,000. 

fb)  Report  to  Congress.— If  at  any  time 
during  the  construction  of  any  general  plant 
project  authorized  by  this  title,  the  estimat- 
ed cost  of  the  project  is  revised  because  of 
unforeseen  cost  variations  and  the  revised 
cost  of  the  project  exceeds  $1,200,000.  the 
Secretary  shall  immediately  furnish  a  com- 
plete report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
cost  variation. 

SEC.  ilZl.  UMITS  on  CONSTRUCTION  PROJBCTS. 

fa)  In  General.— fl)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  f2).  construction  on  a  construc- 
tion project  may  not  be  started  or  addition- 
al obligations  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  project  above  the  total  estimated  cost 
whenever  the  current  estimated  cost  of  the 
construction  project  which  is  authorized  by 
section  3102  of  this  title,  or  which  is  in  sup- 
port of  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  toas  authorized 
try  any  previous  Act  exceeds  by  more  than 
25  percent  the  higher  of— 

fA)  the  amount  authorized  for  the  project 
or 

fB)  the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  justification  data  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 
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(2)  An  actxon  described  in  paragraph  '1) 
may  be  taken  after  a  penod  oj  30  calendar 
days  (not  including  any  day  on  which  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session  because 
o/  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certainJ  has  passed  after  re 
ceipt  by  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropnatioris  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
notice  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy  (in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary  i  contain 
ing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumjtances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action. 

(bi   Exception.— Subsection   (a/   shall   riot 
apply  to  any  construx:tion  project  which  has 
a     current     estimated     cost     of    less     than 
tS.000.000. 
SSI    ilt4.  nSD  TRANSFER  AITHORITV 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  title  may  be  transferred  to 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated,  and  funds  so  transferred 
mav  be  merged  with  the  appropriations  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred. 

(b)  SPEcmc  Transfer.  — The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  not  more  than  1 100.000.000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  research,  de 
velopment,  lest,  and  evaluation  for  the  De 
fense  Agencies  for  the  performance  of  work 
on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  Funds  .10 
transferred  — 

(11  may  be  used  only  for  research,  develop 
menu  and  testing  for  nuclear  directed 
energy  weapons,  including  plant  and  cap 
ital  equipment  related  thereto; 

(21  shall  be  merged  with   the  appropna 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 

(3i  may  not  be  included  m  calculatim;  the 
amount  of  funds  obligated  or  expended  for 
purposes  of  the  funding  limitation  in  sec 
tion  3103(a). 
sec  iui.  <iTHORrn  fiir  (v.>stri(ti»\  dksk,}- 

(a)  In  General.— (II  Within  the  amounts 
authomed  by  this  title  for  plant  engineering 
and  design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  ad 
vance  planning  and  construction  designs 
(including  architectural  and  engineennq 
services'  m  connection  with  any  proposed 
construction  project  if  the  total  estimated 
cost  for  such  planning  and  design  does  not 
exceed  1 2.000.000. 

(2>  In  any  case  in  which  the  total  estimat 
ed  cost  for  such  planning  and  design  exceeds 
$300,000,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Com 
mittees  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Commit 
tees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  writing  of  the 
details  of  such  project  at  least  30  days  before 
any  funds  are  obligated  for  design  services 
for  such  project 

(b)  Specific  AvTHORrrr  REQViREO.-ln  any 
case  in  which  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
advarice  planning  and  construction  design 
in  connection  with  any  construction  project 
exceeds  t2. 000,000,  funds  for  such  design 
must  t>e  specifically  authomed  by  law. 

S£C  ill*.  AITHORITY  FOR  FUeRGE.SCY  (U\STRl  C 
TION  DESIGN. 
In  addition  to  the  advance  planning  and 
construction  design  authorized  by  section 
3102,  the  Secretary  may  perform  planning 
and  design  utilizing  availat>U  funds  for  any 
Department  of  Energy  defense  activity  con- 
struction project  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  design  must  proceed  expe 
ditiously  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense  or  to  protect  property  or 
hurnan  Life. 


SE(    ill?  Fl  NDS  A  VAILABLE  Ft)R  ALL  V4  TION  A  L  SE 
(IRtTY   PRfKRAMS   OF   THE   DEPART 
MENT  OF  ENERGY 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  appropriation 
Acts  and  section   3121.   amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  title  for  management 
and  support  activities  and  for  general  plant 
projects  are  available  for  use,   when  neces- 
sary, m  connection  with  all  national  securi- 
ty programs  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
SE(    JI:k  4  I  *II.AHILITY  OF  FINDS. 

When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  amounts  appropriated  for  operating  ex- 
penses or  for  plant  and  capital  equipment 
may  remain  available  until  expended. 

Part  C—Misceimaneocs  Provisions 
sec  nil  major  department  of  energy  nation- 

4/,  SEClRrTY  PROGR.AM.'i. 

la)  Major  Prooram  Defined.  — In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "major  Department  of  Energy 
national  <iecunty  program"  means  a  re- 
search and  development  program  iwhich 
may  include  construction  and  production 
activities/,  a  construction  program,  or  a 
production  program- 

III  that  IS  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  as  a  major  Department  of  Energy 
national  security  program,  or 

12)  that  IS  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  cost  more  than  tSOO. 000.000 
'based  on  fiscal  year  1989  constant  dollars) 

lb)  Reviireh  Reports.  -iV  Except  as  pro- 
vided m  paragraph  i3i.  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Serinces  and  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.-!  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year  quarter  a  report  on  each  major  Depart 
menl  of  Energy  national  security  program. 

i2i  Each  such  report  shall  include,  at  a 
minimum,  the  following  information. 

lAi  A  description  of  the  program,  its  pur- 
pose, and  its  relationship  to  the  mission  of 
the  national  security  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

IB)  The  program  schedule,  including  esti 
mated  annual  costs. 

iC  A  comparison  of  the  current  schedule 
and  cost  estimates  with  previous  schedule 
and  cost  estimates,  and  an  explanation  of 
changes. 

13)  A  report  under  this  section  need  not  tie 
submitted  for  the  first,  second,  or  third  cal- 
endar year  quarter  if  the  comparison  be- 
tween current  schedule  and  cost  estimates 
and  schedule  and  cost  estimates  contained 
m  the  last  submitted  report  shows  that  there 
has  been- 

lAi  less  than  a  5  percent  change  m  total 
program  cost,  and 

iB)  less  than  a  90-day  delay  in  any  signifi- 
cant schedule  item  of  the  program. 

ic)  SiBMissioN  or  Report.  -Each  report 
under  this  section  shall  bf  submitted  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  end  of  each  cal- 
endaryear  quarter.  The  first  report  shall 
cover  the  fourth  quarter  of  1989  and  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  January  30.  1990. 

idi  Identification  of  PRoaRAMS.—Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Sennces  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  identifies  all  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  that  are  major  Depart- 
rnent  of  Energy  national  security  programs, 
as  defined  m  subsection  (a). 

SEC  Jill    FIVE-YEAR  Bl  DGET  PLAN  REQllREMENT 

(a)  Plan  REQCiREMENT—TTie  Secretary  of 
Energy  each  year  shall  prepare  a  five-year 
budget  plan  for  the  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy.  The 
plan  shall  contain   the  estimated  expendi- 


tures and  proposed  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  support  the  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  of  the  national  security  programs 
and  shall  be  at  a  level  of  detail  comparable 
to  that  contained  in  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  President  to  Congress  und^r  section  1105 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

(bl  Submission  of  Plan.  — The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  plan  required  under  subsection 
la)  at  the  same  time  as  the  President  sub- 
mits to  Congress  the  budget  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1105  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

SEC  11}}  AMENDHE.yr  TO  ATOMIC  COMMINITY  AIT 
OF  liSS. 

Section  91  c.  of  chapter  9  of  the  Atomic 
Community  Act  of  1955  (42  U.S.C  2391  (clJ 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "No  payments  may  be  made 
under  thu  section  for  a  fiscal  year  to  a  gov- 
ernmental entity  unless  such  entity  provides 
satisfactory  assurances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  that  the  payments  will  be  used  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  the  level  of 
State  and  local  funds  that  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  the  entity  were  the  Federal 
funds  not  paid  to  the  entity  for  that  fiscal 
year.  " 

SA(  IIH  prohibition  and  report  on  BONtSES 
TO  CO\TRA(TORS  OPERATING  DE- 
FENSE M  CLEAR  FACILITIES 

(a)  Prohibition —The  Secretary  of  Energy 
may  not  provide  any  bonuses,  award  fees,  or 
other  form  of  performance-  or  production- 
based  awards  to  a  contractor  operating  a 
Department  of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facil- 
ity unless,  in  evaluating  the  performance  or 
production  under  the  contract,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  considers  the  contractor's  compli- 
ance icith  all  applicable  environmental, 
safety,  and  health  statutes,  regulations,  and 
practices  for  determining  t>oth  the  size  of. 
and  the  contractor's  qualification  for,  such 
bonus,  award  fee.  or  other  award.  The  prohi- 
bition in  this  subsection  applies  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  entered  into,  or  contract 
options  exercised,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

lb)  Report  on  Rocky  Flats  Bonuses— The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  investigate  the 
payment,  from  1981  to  1988.  of  production 
bonuses  to  Rockwell  International,  the  con- 
tractor operating  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant 
iGolden,  Coloradoi.  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  payment  of  such  bo- 
nuses was  under  fraudulent  circumstances- 
.\ot  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  the  results  of  that  investigation, 
including  the  Secretary's  conclusions  and 
recommendations. 

Id  DEFiNiTiON.-In  this  section,  the  term 
"Department  of  Energy  defense  nuclear  fa- 
cility "  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  try 
section  318  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(42  U.S.C.  2268g). 

Id)  Regulations —The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  implement 
subsection  (a)  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC  J/Ji.  PREFERENCE  FOR  RtK'KY  FLATS  WORK- 
ERS. 

In  any  contract  awarded  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  carry  out  any  cleanup,  decon- 
tamination, or  decommissioning  of  the 
Rocky  Flats  Plant  IGolden.  Colorado),  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  require  the  con- 
tractor to  give  first  preference  in  hiring  em- 
ployees to  those  employees  who  worked  at 
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the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  bejore  it  uxu  closed 
and  who  are  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
duties  for  the  positions,  as  determined  by 
the  contractor. 

SEC.  SItt.  AUTHORIZATION  AND  FVNDINC  FOR 
imCKY  FLATS  AGREEMENT. 

(a)  Authorization.— Using  funds  available 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  may  make  such  payments  as  may  be 
necessary— 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  agreement  entered  into 
on  June  16,  1989,  betioeen  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  State  of  Colorado  with  re- 
spect to  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant;  and 

(2J  to  enable  the  State  of  Colorado  to 
ensure  the  safety,  purity,  and  cleanliness  of 
the  drinking  water  of  those  comm,unities 
whose  water  supply  flows  through,  runs  off, 
or  is  otherwise  affected  by  air  or  water  emis- 
sions of,  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant,  by  means  of 
testing  and  related  activities. 

(bl  FuNDina.—Of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1990  pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  this 
Act  for  environmental  restoration  and  man- 
agement of  defense  waste,  up  to  $3,435,000 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  carry  out 
such  agreement  and  to  provide  for  testing 
and  related  activities  authorized  under  sub- 
section (all  2). 

TITLE  XXXn— DEFENSE  NVCLEAR 
FACIUTIES  SAFETY  BOARD  AUTHORIZATION 
SEC.  sit  I.  AITHORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1990  $10,000,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  Defense  Nu- 
clear Facilities  Safety  Board  under  chapter 
21  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2268  et  seq.). 

TITLE  XXXIII— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
STOCKPILE 

SEC.  3391.  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATERIALS  DE- 
VELOPMENT, RESEARCH,  AND  CONSER- 
VATION. 

Section  8  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98g)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  President  shall  make  scientific, 
technologic,  and  economic  investigations 
concerning  the  feasibility  of— 

"(1>  developing  domestic  sources  of  supply 
of  materials  (other  than  materials  rejerred 
to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (bit  determined 
pursuant  to  section  3(al  to  be  strategic  and 
critical  materials;  and 

"(21  developing  or  using  alternative  meth- 
ods for  tile  refining  or  processing  of  a  mate- 
rial in  the  stockpile  so  as  to  convert  such 
Tnaterial  into  a  form  more  suitable  for  use 
during  an  emergency  or  for  storage. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  encourage  the 
conservation  of  domestic  sources  of  any  ma- 
terial determined  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  to 
be  a  strategic  and  critical  material  by 
making  grants  or  awarding  contracts  for  re- 
search regarding  the  development  of— 

"(1)  substitutes  for  such  material;  or 

"(2)  more  efficient  methods  of  production 
or  use  of  such  material. 

"(e)  A  grant  or  contract  under  this  section 
for  the  performance  of  development  and  re- 
search (or  for  the  construction  of  a  facility 
for  the  performance  of  such  development 
and  research)  may  be  made  or  awarded 
only— 

"(1)  using  competitive  prxjcedures,  in  the 
case  of  a  grant,  or  in  accordance  iDith  sec- 
tion 2304  of  titU  10,  United  States  Code 
(other  than  subsection  (c)(5)),  in  the  case  of 
a  contract;  and 

"(2)  if  the  President  determines  at  the  time 
of  making  such  grant  or  awarding  such  con- 


tract that  such  grant  or  contract  shall  serve 
national  defense  needs  identified  in  a  report 
submitted  under  section  14(c). 

"(f)  A  provision  of  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  may 
not  be  construed  as  modifying  or  supersed- 
ing the  requirements  specified  in  subsection 
<e)  unless  that  provision  of  law  specifically 
refers  to  subsection  le)  and  specifically 
states  that  such  provision  of  law  modifies  or 
supersedes  such  requirements. ". 

SEC.  JM2.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SOURCES 

(a)  Authority  of  the  President.— The 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SOURCES 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (c),  and 
to  the  extent  the  President  determines  such 
action  is  required  for  the  national  defense. 
the  President  shall  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  sources  of  materials  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  3(a)  to  be  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials— 

"(1)  by  purchasing,  or  making  a  commit- 
ment to  purchase,  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials of  domestic  origin  when  such  materi- 
als are  needed  for  the  stockpile;  and 

"(2)  by  contracting  with  domestic  facili- 
ties, or  making  a  coTnmitment  to  contract 
with  domestic  facilities,  for  the  processing 
or  refining  of  strategic  and  critical  materi- 
als in  the  stockpile  when  processing  or  refin- 
ing is  necessary  to  convert  such  materials 
into  a  form  more  suitable  for  storage  and 
subsequent  disposition. 

"(b)  Purchases  and  commitments  to  pur- 
chase made  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  for  periods  of  up  to  five  years  for  such 
quantities  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, including  advance  payments,  as  the 
President  considers  to  be  necessary. 

"(c)(1)  Transactions  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thority provided  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
included  in  the  appropriate  annual  materi- 
als plan  submitted  to  Congress  under  sec- 
tion 11(b).  Changes  to  any  such  transaction, 
or  the  addition  of  a  transaction  not  includ- 
ed in  such  plan,  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  5(a)(2). 

"(2)  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  obligations  under  this  section  is 
effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  availalrility  of  amounts  in  the 
National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction 
Fund. 

"(d)  The  authority  provided  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  subsection  (a)  includes  the  authority 
to  transport  and  to  incur  other  incidental 
expenses  related  to  carrying  out  such  subsec- 
tion. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  provide  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  activities  conducted 
under  this  section  in  the  reports  required 
under  section  11(a). ". 

<b)  Use  of  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Transaction  Fund.— Section  9(b)(2)  of  such 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  98h(b)(2))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(F)  Activities  authorized  under  section 
IS.". 

SEC.  J3$J.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STOCKPILE  MANAG- 
ER. 

(a)  Redesionation  and  Transfer  of  Sec- 
tion.—Section  6A  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  PUing  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98e-l)  is— 

(1)  transferred  to  appear  after  section  15 
of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  3302);  and 

(2)  redesignated  as  section  16. 

(b)  AUTHORTTV     of    THE    PRESIDENT.— SUCh 

section  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "sections  7,  8,  and  13" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sections  7  and  13"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  President 
may  not  delegate  functions  of  the  President 
under  sections  7  and  13. ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  6(b)  or  6(d)"  in 
subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  6(a)(6)". 

SEC.  33*4.  AUTHORITY  TO  DISPOSE  OF  MA  TERIALS  IN 
THE  STOCKPILE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
CONSUMPTION. 

Section  6  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
Urials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98e)  U 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3); 

(B)  try  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(C)  try  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)"  in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)". 

SEC.  33K.  INFORMATION  INCLUDED  IN  REPORTS  TO 
CONGRESS. 

Section  11(a)(5)  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Matenals  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98h-2(a)(5))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"made  from  the  fund"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "made  to  the  fund,  and  obligations 
to  be  made  from  the  fund, ". 

SEC.  33tt.  CHANGES  IN  STOCKPILE  REQUIREME.NTS. 

Pursuant  to  section  3(c)(4)  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  IHling  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  90b(c)(4)),  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  Manager  may  revise  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  stockpiled  under  that  Act  in 
accordance  loith  the  following  table: 


Material 

Current 
Quantity 

Revised 
Quantity 

Alumi- 

num 

oxide. 

abra- 

sive 

grain 

group 

S3S.000  short 

374.000  short 

tons 

Ions 

icontainedi 

Icontained) 

Antimony. 

36.000  short 

88.S00  short 

tons 

tons 

Asbestos. 

amosite. 

17.000  short 
tons 

0  short  tons 

Bauxite, 

refrac- 

tory  

1,400.000  long 

1.240.000  long 

calcined.  Ions 

calcined  tons 

Bismuth... 

2,200.000 

1,060.000 

pounds 

pound* 

Chromite, 

rtfrac- 

tory 

grade 

ore 

850.000  short 

taS.OOO  short 

dry  tons 

dry  tons 

Columbi- 

um 

group 

4,SS0,000 

12.S20,000 

pounds 

pounds 

(contained! 

Icontained) 

DiaiTumd, 

indus- 

trial 

group 

29.730.000 
carats 

7.730,000  carats 

Fluor- 

spar, 

acid 

grade 

1.400,000  tJiort 

900.000  short 

dry  tons 

dry  tons 

I 
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Revised 

MaUruU 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Fluor- 

spar. 

metal 

lur^KOl 

Trade 

1.700.000  short 

310.000  short 

dry  tons 

dry  tons 

Germanx- 

urn 

146.000 
kilograms 

78.000  kilogram-f 

Graphite, 

natural. 

maia- 

faay. 

cruatal- 

Une 

20.000  short 

14.200  short 

tons 

tons 

Graphite. 

natural. 

other 

than 

Ceylon 

and 

Mala 

gaay 

graph 

iU 

::.S00  short  toris 

1.930  short  tons 

Manga 

nese. 

battery/ 

grade 

group. 

8  7. 000  short  dry 
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group 

iO.666.000 
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sec  JM7.  AITHOHIZED  DISPOSALS. 

(a)  AirmoRTTY.— Notwithstanding  section 
Sib)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUing  Act  ISO  U.S.C-  98d<b)).  and  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c>,  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  Manager  may  during  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  dispose  of  materials  in  the 
National  Deferise  Stockpile  in  accordance 
vrith  this  section.  The  value  of  materials  dts 
posed  of  may  not  exceed  $180,000,000  dunng 
each  of  stich  fiscal  years,  and  such  disposal 
mat  be  made  only  as  specified  in  subsection 
lb). 

lb)  Materials  Authorjzzd  To  Be  Dis 
Pi3SED.—Any  disposal  under  subsection  tai 
shall  be  made  from  quantities  of  materials 
in  the  National  Dejense  Stockpile  previously 
authorized  for  disposal  by  law  or  from  the 
following  quantities  of  materials  currently 
held  in  the  National  Defense  Stockpile,  such 


quantities   having   been   determined    to    be 
excess  to  stockpile  requirements: 
111  34.000  short  tons  of  asbestos,  amosite. 

12)  ZSS.400  pounds  of  bumuth 

13)  8.000,000  carats  of  diamonii,  industri- 
al, crushing  bort 

141  IS.  000  short  dry  tons  of  fluorspar,  met 
allurgical  grade. 

IS)  3.63S  short  tons  of  graphite,  natural, 
malagasy.  crystalline. 

<6>  873  short  tons  of  graphite,  natural, 
other  than  Ceylon  and  Malagasy  graphite. 

17 1  IS. 000  flasks  of  mercury. 

18)  10.000  pounds  of  mica,  muscovite 
block,  stained  and  better. 

19)  690  short  tons  of  silicon  carbide. 
<10)  IS.  000. 000  troy  ounces  of  silver. 

111)  28  short  tons  of  talc,  block  and  lump. 

112)  S.OOO-metric  tons  of  tin. 

ic)  Umitation  on  Disposals  Dvrino  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991.— The  National  Defense 
Stockpile  Manager  may  dispose  of  materials 
under  this  section  dunng  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  total  amount  received  lor  to  be  received) 
from  such  disposals  for  each  such  fiscal  year 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  obligated  from 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction 
Fund  dunng  such  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses aulhomed  under  section  9lb)l2)  of  the 
Strategic  and  Cntical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  ISO  U.S.C.  98hlb)i2)). 
SEC  UOX.  *t  TH0RIZATI0\  Of  ACtJI  ISITIIISS 

la)  AcQi'ismoNs.  -Dunng  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  Manager  shall  obligate 
$180,000,000  out  of  funds  of  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  Transaction  Fund  isubject  to 
such  limitations  as  may  be  provided  in  ap- 
propnations  Acts)  for  the  authorized  uses  of 
such  funds  under  section  9ib)i2)  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Cntical  Matenals  Stock  Piling  Act 
ISO  use.  98hlb)i2)). 

ibi  VPiiRADE  Programs.— Of  the  amount 
specified  in  subsection  lai.  at  least 
$30,000,000  shall  t>e  obligated  during  each  of 
such  fiscal  years  for  programs  not  already 
required  by  law  for  upgrading  stockpile  ma- 
terials. 

Ic)  Purchase  of  Germanium —Of  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  la)  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  at  least  $12,000,000  shall  be  obli- 
gated dunng  that  fiscal  year  to  acquire  ger- 
manium for  the  National  Defense  Stockpile. 

TITLE  XXXIV— CIVIL  DEFENSE 
SF.C  3401    *t  THORIZATloy  (IF  APPROPRIATI(»S. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropnated 
$1S1.S3S.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  19S0. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  military  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  military  construction,  and  for 
defense  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  No 
amendments  to  said  substitute  are  in 
order  except  amendments  designated 
in  House  Report  101-168.  Said  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  only  in  the 
order  and  manner  specified  and  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read. 
Said  amendments,  except  those  print- 
ed in  part  2  of  said  report,  may  only  be 
offered  by  the  Member  designated  for 
said  amendment  in  House  Report  101- 
168.  or  the  rule,  or  his  designee. 
Debate  time  specified  for  each  amend- 


ment shall  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto,  except  as  specified  in  the  rule 
or  House  Report  101-168. 

Said  amendments  are  not  subject  to 
amendment,  except  as  specified  in  the 
rule  or  House  Report  101-168,  or  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question. 
Any  general  debate  specified  In  the 
rule  shall  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

It  shall  be  In  order  for  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
or  his  designee,  to  offer  amendments 
en  bloc,  including  modifications  in  the 
text  of  any  amendment  which  is  ger- 
mane thereto,  printed  in  parts  2  or  3 
of  said  report.  Said  amendments  en 
bloc  are  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  are  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question.  Said  amendments  en 
bloc  shall  be  debatable  for  60  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairmaui  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  original  proponents  of 
the  amendments  offered  en  bloc  shall 
have  permission  to  insert  statements 
in  the  Congressional  Record  immedi- 
ately before  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  may  postpone  recorded 
votes,  if  ordered,  on  any  first  degree 
amendment  until  a  designated  point 
later  that  legislative  day  or  until  the 
next  legislative  day.  The  Chair  may 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  recorded 
vote,  if  ordered,  may  be  taken  on  all 
amendments  following  the  first  vote  in 
the  series. 

If  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  does 
not  complete  consideration  of  any 
amendment  printed  in  parts  1  or  2  of 
said  report,  it  shall  be  in  order  on  any 
subsequent  legislative  day  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  after  consultation  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  after 
giving  at  least  1  hour's  notice,  to  re- 
quest the  Chair  to  recognize  the  pro- 
ponent of  said  amendments,  and  the 
Chair  may  recognize  the  proponents 
of  said  amendments,  notwithstanding 
the  order  of  amendments  specified  In 
said  report.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services  does 
not  give  such  notice  or  make  such  re- 
quest, said  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered by  their  proponents  following 
the  disposition  of  all  other  amend- 
ments contained  in  part  2  of  said 
report. 

The  proponent  of  any  amendment 
printed  in  part  3  of  the  House  Report 
101-168  not  considered  In  the  order 
specified  in  the  rule  may  offer  that 
amendment  at  the  conclusion  of  con- 
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sideratlon  of  all  other  amendments 
printed  in  part  2  of  said  report. 

The  Chair  will  announce  the 
number  of  the  amendment  made  in 
order  by  the  rule  and  the  name  of  its 
sponsor  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  as  to  the 
order  of  recognition. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  strategic  defense 
Initiative. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspni]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] wlU  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asfin], 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  strike  the  last  word  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  the  schedule  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas).  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DellumsI. 

PARUAMEIfTARY  mQUIRY 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound the  following  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: I  understand  we  are  now  pro- 
ceeding to  debate  the  strategic  defense 
Initiative.  The  rule  provides  1  hour, 
evenly  divided  between  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  who 
chairs  the  committee,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickiitson], 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member. 

There  are  three  amendments,  one 
amendment  that  goes  forward  with 
the  strategic  defense  initiative,  one 
amendment  that  stops  it,  and  one 
amendment  that  slows  it  down. 

The  question  that  I  would  raise  with 
the  Chair  is  what  Is  the  rationale  for 
dividing  the  time  evenly  between  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin]  when  it  appears  as 
If  this  is  to  some  extent  unfair?  On  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  the  majority  po- 
sition is  to  support  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl],  so  I  think 
that  one  could  argue,  and  I  think  le- 
gitimately, that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl]  then  has  approxi- 
mately 30  minutes  of  the  general 
debate  time.  There  are  two  amend- 
ments on  this  side,  which  means  we 
end  up,  even  if  you  give  us  half  of  the 
time,  with  15  minutes,  and  I  think 
that  there  is  some  lack  of  equity  in 
this  regard. 

The  parliamentary  inquiry  I  would 
raise  is  this:  What  Is  the  rationale  for 
dividing  the  time  and  who  is  perceived 
as  proponents  and  opponents  in  this 
debate?  I  think  the  gentlewoman  from 


California  [Ms.  Boxer]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
should  be  perceived  as  opponents,  and 
we  should  then  have  half  the  time  to 
debate  against  any  SDI  amendments, 
since  we  want  to  stop  SDI.  And  we 
think  that  the  process,  with  aU  due  re- 
spect to  the  Rules  Committee  seems  to 
be  unfair  at  this  point,  and  I  ask  it  not 
in  controversy,  but  simply  to  try  to  get 
an  explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  might  be 
advised  that  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  who  control  the 
time  under  the  rule  have  the  right  to 
yield.  That  is  for  any  general  debate 
on  this  biU  and  it  is  traditionally  so  di- 
vided, as  it  as  been  divided  here. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chair. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  a  little  bit  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  today's  schedule 
just  so  that  Members  imderstand  what 
we  are  doing  before  we  start  on  this 
day,  which  promises  to  be  a  long  one. 

Let  me  just  annoimce  that  the 
schedule  for  today  Is  that  the  first 
issue  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  will  consider  under  the  defense 
bill  is,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia said,  the  SDI  amendments.  The 
plan  is  to  have  general  debate  on  the 
subject  for  an  hour,  followed  by  a  10- 
minute  debate  on  each  amendment. 
The  amendments  are  first  the  Kyi 
amendment;  5  minutes  for,  5  minutes 
against  and  a  vote.  Followed  by  the 
Dellums-Boxer  amendment;  5  minutes 
for,  5  minutes  against  and  a  vote. 

Penally,  the  Bennett  amendment;  5 
minutes  for,  5  minutes  against  and  a 
vote. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  issue 
on  the  SDI  fimding,  there  will  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  three  separate 
add-ons.  If  any  of  the  amendments  has 
passed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  cut  SDI,  there  will  be  three  amend- 
ments offered  to  add  money  for  specif- 
ic programs.  Each  of  them  has  a  15- 
minute  debate  time  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  opponents; 
15  minutes  debate  and  a  vote.  The 
first  is  on  the  Bennett  amendment  to 
add  $232  million  to  conventional 
forces;  second.  Is  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment to  add  $300  million  for  DOE  en- 
vironmental cleanup;  and,  third,  the 
Mavroules  amendment  to  add  $450 
million  for  drug  interdiction. 

Following  that,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  long  that  will  take,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  votes.  The  next  issue  is  two 
amendments  relating  to  burden-shar- 
ing. It  is  the  rule's  stipulation  that  the 
Schroeder  amendment  and  the  Ireland 
amendment,  both  relating  to  burden- 
sharing,  are  both  In  order  and  both 
have  a  30-mlnute  debate  time  and  a 
vote. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that,  the  rule 
calls  for  consideration  of  part  2 
amendments.  Part  2  amendments  are 


general  amendments  that  are  listed  in 
part  2  of  the  rule,  are  listed  in  order 
by  author  and  subject.  They  will  be 
called  up  in  order;  and  author  will 
have  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  and  opponents  to  the 
amendment  wiU  have  5  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

It  Is  possible  that  when  we  come  to 
that  point,  any  votes  that  are  desired 
wiU  be  clustered  and  will  come  at  the 
end  of  the  process. 

What  amendments  come  up  next  is 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  conunittee,  who  wiU  at  that 
point  offer  In  effect  the  Cheney 
budget  for  the  procurement  part  of 
the  bill.  Under  the  rule  there  is  40 
minutes  debate  time.  20  minutes  to  be 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  and  20  minutes 
by  the  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
and  that  will  be  followed  by  a  vote. 

Depending  on  how  that  comes  out, 
we  may  or  may  not  then  be  following 
on  with  the  Weldon  amendment.  The 
Weldon  amendment  would  add  back 
the  F-14.  and  V-22  and  the  Guard  and 
Reserves. 

That  in  essence  is  the  outline  of  the 
program  today.  Whenever  we  get  to 
the  end  of  that,  we  will  be  finished  for 
the  day. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  some  dis- 
connect between  consideration  of  the 
part  2  amendments  and  then  consider- 
ing the  Cheney  budget.  What  we  have 
talked  about,  and  I  have  been  talking 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
about  this,  is  it  seems  to  me  to  be  fair 
to  the  authors  of  the  amendments  and 
be  fair  to  the  Cheney  budget  if  what 
we  do  In  this  process  is  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  consider  any  part  2 
amendment  that  relates  to  the  pro- 
curement today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aspin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  We  will  in  effect  do  any 
part  2  amendments  that  relate  to  the 
procurement  part  of  the  bill  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day,  or  put  them  off  until 
the  end  of  the  part  2  amendments. 
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The  purpose  of  this  is  that  if  we  pass 
any  part  2  amendments,  then  that  will 
be  affected,  procurement  could  be 
wiped  out  by  a  subsequent  vote  on  the 
Cheney  budget. 

So  to  be  fair,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  Cheney  budget  and  to  be  fair 
to  the  people  who  want  to  offer 
amendments,  part  2  amendments  to 
the  procurement  part  of  the  bill,  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  put  those 
off  until  another  day. 

So  what  we  will  consider,  in  consid- 
eration  of   the   part   2   amendments. 
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that  Is  listed  here  in  the  rule,  we  will 
make  sure  that  those  amendments  will 
be  the  ones  that  affect  R&D.  affect 
personnel,  affect  readiness,  we  can 
consider  all  of  those  because  the 
Cheney  package  which  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  will  offer  affects  only 
the  procurement  part  of  the  bill. 

I  wanted  to  at  least  take  the  time  at 
the  begirming  of  today  to  explain  all 
of  this  because  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
a  long  day  and  we  want  people  to  be 
treated  as  fairly  as  we  can  but  also  we 
want  to  deal  with  the  process  expedi- 
tiously, and  hopefully  we  can  get 
through  not  too  late  tonight. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  has 
stated  the  situation  as  correctly  as  I 
understand  it.  and  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed. I  think  it  makes  eminently 
good  sense  and  is  an  orderly  way  to 
proceed,  since  there  will  be  a  Cheney 
amendment  offered  which  deals  only 
with  procurement  and  would  prohibit 
the  add-back  of  programs  not  in  the 
budget.  Those  amendments  of  part  2. 
would  come  following  the  Cheney 
amendment  rather  than  preceding  it. 
since  the  Cheney  amendment,  if  it 
passed,  would  wipe  out  all  that  had 
been  passed  in  the  debate  and  the 
votes  would  go  for  naught. 

I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  ap 
proach.  and  I  think  it  is  a  common- 
sense  approach. 

I  know  that  I  am  speaking  correctly 
when  I  say  that  the  chairman  and 
staff  will  notify  the  authors  of  the 
various  amendments,  since  we  will  not 
be  going  sequentially,  so  they  will  be 
notified  in  ample  time  so  that  they 
can  be  over  here  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
their  amendments. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  After  the  Cheney 
amendment   is  considered,   regardless 
of  whether  it  passes  or  not.  the  bal 
ance  of  the  bill  dealing  with  procure 
ment  funding  will  then  be  brought  up 
in  order  at  any  time  that  the  chair- 
man cares  to  call  for  it. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  This  is  my  under 
standing  and  I  am  certainly  in  agree- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Hall  of  Texas).  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AsPiM]  wUl  be  recognized  for  30  min 
utes.  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DiCKiKSON]  will  be  recog 
nized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 
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Let  us  look  at  this  "would  you  be- 
lieve" technology.  In  March  1983. 
when  star  wars  was  announced.  TV 
screens  were  full  of  seductive  video 
images.  Since  then  we  have  learned 
that  such  technologies  are  decades 
and  decades  away  if  they  can  ever 
come  at  all. 

So  they  changed  their  story.  They 
said.  "Would  you  believe."  and  all  of  a 
sudden  there  was  a  shift  of  priorities 
from  research  on  long-term  so-called 
exotic  technologies  to  some  of  the  old 
ideas  discarded  in  the  1970s  of  rockets 
intercepting  other  rockets. 

Regardless  of  whether  these  tech- 
nologies were  at  all  effective,  the  ad- 
ministration promised  they  could  be 
tested  and  deployed  in  a  few  years. 
That  is  what  mattered,  tests  of  real 
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Mr  Chairman,  the  current  Star 
Wars  Program  is  the  "Would  you  be- 
lieve'" system  of  the  military  budget. 
Do  you  remember  the  TV  program. 
•Get  Smart?"  The  main  character  on 
that  program  was  the  hapless  agent. 
Maxwell  Smart.  He  would  start  to 
weave  some  fantastic  story  or  theory 
to  get  himself  out  of  trouble  and  when 
his  listener  looked  skeptical,  he  would 
utter  that  famous  line.  "Would  you  be- 
lieve •  •  •?  ■  and  come  up  with  another 
plan.  f 

That,  to  me.  sums  up  the  history  ot 
star  wars.  This  program  has  run  its 
course.  It  lacks  a  coherent  mission, 
except  as  a  great  threat  to  arms  con- 
trol It  has  cost  billions  and  we  carmot 
afford  it  anymore.  That  is  why  I  arn 
proud  to  support  and  join  In  the  Del- 


lums-Boxer  star  wars  amendment. 

The  Dellums-Boxer  amendment 
would  dismantle  the  office  of  star  wars 
that  administers  this  ever-changing 
program  but  it  would  authorize  suffi- 
cient funding  at  $1.3  billion  to  contin- 
ue basic  research  into  ballistic  missile 
defense  technology.  This  is  about  the 
level  at  which  this  program  would 
have  been  before  the  wild  idea  came 
into  play. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  do  not  understand 
how  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  say  they  are  so  concerned 
about  the  budget  could  stand  here 
with  all  the  budgetary  pressures  we 
face  and  seriously  consider  pouring 
billions  more  into  this  chameleon  pro- 
gram which  changes  every  day  accord- 
ing to  the  political  climate. 

Since  its  birth  in  the  imagination  of 
President  Reagan  6  years  and  $17  bil- 
lion ago,  we  have  seen  the  star  wars 
salesmen  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations change  their  star  wars 
pitch  in  three  basic  areas:  its  mission, 
its  technology,  and  its  cost. 

Let  me  briefly  review  this  "Would 
you  believe"  program  and  its  would 
you  believe  mission.  Star  wars  was 
first  billed  as  a  total  population  de- 
fense. Every  man.  woman,  and  child 
would  be  protected. 

We  saw  those  TV  commercials  of  the 
little  child  throwing  a  shield  over  his 
house.  That  did  not  last  very  long.  Be- 
cause after  a  while  even  the  scientists 
admitted  it  would  not  work.  So  the 
only  person  who  really  believed  it  to 
the  end  was  President  Reagan  and  for 
a  while  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cap"  Weinberger. 

Even  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ac- 
knowledged that  there  would  be  leaks 
in  this  shield,  that  the  fact  is  we  could 
not  protect  our  people  from  such  a 
missile  attack. 

So  they  said.  "Would  you  believe." 
and  we  were  told  star  wars'  purpose 
now  was  really  to  protect  military  in- 
stallations. It  would  be  a  deterrent. 

Well,  we  have  a  deterrent,  my 
friends:  many  nuclear  warheads  and 
the  memory  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasa- 
ki. 


objects  that  people  could  see  on  TV. 

So  they  decided  to  do  tests  on  televi- 
sion that  we  could  see.  But  who  cared 
if  those  tests  ran  up  against  the  ABM 
Treaty?  But  Congress  balked.  We  said, 
•No."  Then  one  day  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conmiittee 
said.  'Would  you  believe,"  a  new  idea 
for  star  wars?  A  new  idea  that  it  would 
be  protecting  us  against  accidental 
launch.  There  must  have  been  panic 
among  the  star  warriors.  So  a  new  idea 
was  born,  brilliant  pebbles,  an  idea 
that  Mr.  Bermett  called  crazy  marbles. 
I  have  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bennett  on 

that. 

Let  me  talk  about  cost:  Brilliant  peb- 
bles is  billed  as  a  bargain  at  a  mere  $10 
billion  comapred  to  the  $69  billion.  A 
bargain?  Why  should  we  believe  this 
or  any  other  cost  estimate  trotted  out 
by  the  administration?  We  have  seen 
the  costs  of  the  B-2.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  it. 

So  all  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
in  summing  up  is  you  have  three  op- 
tions to  choose  from  today.  I  say  stop 
this  'would  you  believe"  system,  get 
back  to  reality  and  support  the  Del- 
lums-Boxer amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  enter  into  the 
debate  on  SDI.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  certain  facts  in 
mind.  First,  it  Is  my  recollection  that 
nobody  has  ever  seriously  contended 
that  SDI  would  be  a  leakproof.  100- 
percent  assured  protection.  As  I  under- 
stood it,  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, it  has  always  been  a  shield 
that  would  allow  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection, perhaps  as  little  as  50  percent, 
with  the  idea  that  if  SDI  could  defeat 
50  to  60  percent  of  Incoming  Soviet 
missiles,  it  would  put  great  uncertain- 
ty into  the  minds  of  Soviet  planners. 
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SDI  would  so  confound  Soviet  offen- 
sive planners  they  could  never  launch 
a   first   strike  on   the  United  States. 


That  is  what  deterrence  is  all  about. 
No  one  said  it  is  100-percent  guaran- 
teed. I  never  understood,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  understood,  that  SDI 
is  supposed  to  be  a  100-percent  guar- 
antee. 

To  review  some  of  the  SDI  budget 
figures,  the  Reagan  budget,  as  it  ini- 
tially came  over,  had  a  total  of  $5.9  bil- 
lion for  SDI.  The  Bush  administra- 
tion, when  they  came  in,  reduced  SDI 
by  $1  billion,  to  $4.9  billion.  The  Bush 
R<feD  funding  was  $4.6  billion. 

The  fimding  level  of  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Arizona.  Mr.  Ktl,  would  leave  SDI  at 
this  year's  level  of  $3.7  billion,  plus  in- 
flation, which  provides  zero  real 
growth  for  the  program. 

The  Bermett  amendment  will  pro- 
vide $3.1  billion  for  SDI.  If  you  take 
out  the  Department  of  Energy  por- 
tion, the  Beimett  number  is  $2.8  bil- 
lion. F^ally,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  SDI  to  $1.3  bil- 
lion. 

I  have  just  read  a  recent  statement 
by  the  former  SDI  Program  director. 
Lieutenant  Qeneral  Abrahamson.  The 
thrust  of  his  statement  was  that  if  we 
continue  this  up-and-down  fimding 
profile  we  are.  in  fact,  washing  the 
whole  program.  Congress  cannot  go 
year  to  year,  going  from  funding  peak 
to  valley.  I  would  urge  the  Members  to 
fimd  SDI  at  the  year's  level,  plus  infla- 
tion. I  realize  that  it  is  appealing  for 
people  to  say,  "Hey,  we've  got  a  great 
big  pot  of  money  in  SDI  we  can  use  to 
fund  drug  wars."  I  want  Members  to 
know  that  we  are  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  fight  the  drug 
wars,  without  talung  additional 
moneys  out  of  SDI.  As  for  toxic  waste 
clean  up,  we  have  a  Superfund.  and 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
already  committed  to  the  problem. 
These  funds  do  not  have  to  come  out 
of  SDI. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
for  stability  in  SDI  funding  so  that  we 
can  rationally  plan  ahead.  This  means 
funding  SDI  at  this  year's  level,  plus 
inflation.  If  we  need  other  funds  to  do 
other  jobs,  we  should  authorize  and 
appropriate  them  separately.  We 
should  not  always  use  SDI  as  the  bill 
payer  for  every  motherhood  issue  that 
might  be  popular  at  the  time.  SDI  is 
an  important  program.  We  need  it.  It 
is  justified.  It  is  doable.  We  certainly 
should  not  deny  ourselves  the  capacity 
to  prove  the  feasibility  of  strategic  de- 
fenses. I  would  urge  all  the  Members 
to  listen  to  the  debates  that  will  ensue. 
When  the  votes  occur,  support  the  Kyi 
$3.8  billion  amendment— this  year's 
level,  plus  inflation. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bzinnrrr]. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
Members,  I  think,  want  to  have  a 
stronger  national  defense.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Member  who  does  not. 

The  problem  we  are  facing  is  the 
fact  that  today  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate funds  to  do  the  things  that  we 
would  like,  and  know  we  should  be 
doing  if  we  could  afford  the  funds.  So 
we  have  to  meet  these  problems  in  a 
very  restrictive  way. 

I  have  suggested  the  figure  of  $3.1 
billion,  and  that  would  be  the  amend- 
ment I  wUl  offer  on  SDI.  The  reason 
for  that  is  because  it  has  passed  the 
House  twice.  That  has  been  the  figure 
we  have  had.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons. Another  reason  Is  we  had  hear- 
ings on  the  amoimt  that  would  be 
needed.  In  those  hearings,  although 
they  were  diverse  in  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  suggested,  I  do  not 
think  any  person  suggested  more  than 
$3.5  billion,  and  some  suggested  as 
small  as  $2  billion.  The  thing  that  was 
consistent  with  every  person  who  testi- 
fied was  that  it  ought  to  be  stable,  if 
possible.  Since  this  is  the  figure  that 
has  passed  most  frequently  in  the 
House,  it  seems  logical  to  take  $3.1  bil- 
lion as  the  figure. 

Now  Congress  has  not  meddled  in 
the  way  in  which  SDI  should  be  done. 
In  almost  every  other  program  that  we 
have,  the  Federal  Government  is 
somewhat  structured  by  Congress  in 
the  details  of  it.  There  is  some  justifi- 
cation for  that.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding for  national  defense.  The  Presi- 
dent is  not.  The  Congress  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Corvstitution.  So  we  do 
have  a  right  to  look  into  the  matter 
and  to  be  corrective  and  suggestive 
with  regard  to  what  the  Pentagon  will 
do.  We  actually  have  not  done  that 
with  regard  to  SDI.  We  have  left  that 
up  to  the  Pentagon  mostly  to  do,  and 
tried  to  arrive  at  a  stable  f  igvire. 

The  figure  I  suggest  is  a  good  stable 
figure,  fits  in  the  middle.  Actually  a 
little  higher  than  the  middle  of  the 
people  who  testified  for  a  Democratic 
caucus  task  force  on  SDI  that  I  set  up 
2  years  ago  and  chaired.  A  logical 
figure  is  $3.1  billion.  We  spent  $15  bil- 
lion or  more  already  on  the  research, 
and  we  should  go  forward  with  re- 
search. The  greatest  weakness  about 
SDI  is  it  has  a  good  answer.  It  is  not, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  said, 
a  complete  shield,  it  is  not  a  thing  that 
guarantees  that  nukes  are  going  to  be 
obsolete  and  none  will  get  through. 
Therefore,  since  some  will  get 
through,  we  have  to  listen  to  what  the 
general  from  Russia  said  a  week  or  so 
ago  in  our  committee.  He  said,  "Since 
that  is  so,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
more  nuclear  weapons.  That  Is  the 
only  way  to  make  It  possible  for  us  to 
suggest  we  would  t>e  willing  to  have 
this  shield,  even  though  partial,  and 
want  to  bring  down  the  niunber  of  nu- 
clear weapons  posed  toward  you."  The 


reverse  of  that  position  would  be  an  il- 
logical position  to  take  from  their 
viewpoint;  and  they  do  not  intend  to 
take  it.  Actually,  Gorbachev  said 
sometime  ago  when  asked  the  question 
of  what  would  the  reply  be  to  SDI, 
and  he  said,  "to  create  more  ICBMs, 
and  also  to  have  diversionary  things, 
decoys."  and  things  like  that,  to  see  to 
it  that  their  missiles  are  more  penetra- 
ble then  otherwise. 

A  few  have  spoken  about  the  first 
strike.  Of  course,  there  are  two  ideas 
that  went  through  people's  mind  talk- 
ing of  first  strike.  One,  the  first  to 
strike.  Everyone  agrees  that  Is  not 
what  first  strike  means.  The  second 
definition  is  a  strike  by  a  weapon 
which  makes  it  Impossible  for  the 
other  side  to  reply.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  such  weapon.  No  country  has  that. 
If  we  are  entirely  wiped  out,  we  would 
still  have  our  submarines  and  could 
entirely  wipe  them  out  after  that.  The 
same  thing  is  true  on  the  other  side, 
just  with  their  submarines  alone.  So 
there  is  not  any  first  strike  weapon. 
All  that  garbage  about  first  strike  Is  a 
bimch  of  stuff,  because  if  Members 
look  at  the  definition  of  first  strike,  It 
means  either  one  or  the  other.  Every- 
one agrees  that  it  does  not  mean  the 
first  to  strike.  The  other  meaning  is 
ability  to  strike  so  no  one  can  respond. 
There  is  not  any  weapon  like  the 
latter,  with  or  without  SDI.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  that  because  we  have 
the  ability  from  underwater  at  least  to 
make  a  reply  that  is  very  devastating, 
completely  devastating  to  the  other 
side. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  figure 
of  $3.1  billion  because  I  think  it  is  a 
solidly  arrived  at  figure.  It  Is  one  that 
was  arrived  at  after  hundreds  of  hoiu-s 
of  testimony  as  to  what  the  figure 
ought  to  be.  It  is  not  one  which  med- 
dles in  any  kind  of  micromanagement 
or  anything  like  that.  It  is  a  figure 
which  is  one  that  will  let  us  go  for- 
ward with  research  and  wiU  not  put  us 
into  deployment,  which,  of  course,  in 
my  opinion  would  be  a  very  great  mis- 
take. Deployment  is  not  only  contrary 
to  our  treaties  but  also  a  very  danger- 
ous thing  for  the  future,  particularly 
for  our  own  country. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
K-sx],  who  will  be  offering  the  princi- 
pal amendment  in  support  of  SDI. 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Monday, 
yesterday.  President  Bush  made  the 
following  statement  as  he  began  a 
meeting  with  Members  of  the  other 
body  at  10  o'clock  in  the  Cabinet 
Room.  This  is  what  he  said: 
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I  just  wanted  to  just  brieny  say  that— as 
we  begin  the  critical  debate,  that  I  strongly 
support  what  we  sent  up  there  to  the  Hill. 
SDI.  In  my  view,  is  critical,  its  critically  Im 
portant.  Weve  got  a  good  program  there 
and  I  think  its  essential  that  it  go  forward 
Mr.  Chairman.  In  a  letter  dated  July 
24.  1989.  to  our  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson!, the  President  said  as  follows. 

I  have  taken  another  hard  look  at  SDI 
and  confirmed  that  the  goal  of  the  pro 
gram-providing  the  basis  for  an  informed 
decision  on  deployment  of  defenses  that 
would  strengthen  deterrence— remains 
sound.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  chil 
dren  to  pursue  that  goal.  I  am  personally 
and  deeply  committed  to  doing  so. 

Moreover.  SDI  is  at  a  critical  juncture 
The  technological  progress  we  have  made 
means  that  we  need  to  conduct  large  scale 
realistic,  and  therefore  expensive,  tests  to 
prove  the  feasibility  of  defenses  Already. 
because  of  cuU  required  in  the  overall  De 
fense  budget.  I  have  reluctantly  submitted  a 
revised  budget,  cutting  over  $1  billion  from 
the  program.  If  the  Congress  cuts  even 
more  deeply,  our  ability  to  investigate  and 
test  the  most  promising  options  will  be  sen 
ously  damaged.  We  will  be  unable  to  deter 
mine,  in  a  meaningful  way.  whether  we  can 
rely  more  on  defenses  for  our  security  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  that  assess 
ment. 

The  President  is  absolutely  right.  A^ 
to  the  question  that  some  of  my  col 
leagues  have  asked.  "Can  we  afford 
SDI?"  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  budget  set  forth  by 
Secretary  Cheney,  which  already  cut 
$1  billion  from  the  original  request. 
represents  only  about  l^i  percent  of 
our  defense  budget.  That  is  14  per 
cent,  and  it  represents  only  about 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  point.  Mr 
Chairman,  there  is  a  chart  here  that 
describes  what  we  spend  in  this  coun- 
try on  various  things.  We  see  that 
Americans  spend  $80  billion-plus  on  al 
coholic  beverages,  we  spend  about  $30 
billion  on  soft  drinks,  we  spend  about 
the  same  on  jewelry  and  watches,  we 
spend  over  $40  billion  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, and  we  spend  almost  as  much  on 
pantyhose  in  this  country  as  it  is  sug- 
gested we  should  spend  on  SDI. 

Where  are  our  priorities?  We  owe  it 
to  the  American  people  to  provide  a 
defense  and  a  deterrence  against  an 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Mem- 
bers can  see  that  the  far  bar  on  this 
chart  show  the  strategic  defense  initi 
ative  as  the  very  smallest  item  in  our 
priorities.  No  one  is  arguing  that  the 
American  consumer  should  not  spend 
money  on  the  various  goods  we  want 
to  enjoy  in  this  country.  That  is  the 
difference  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  a  bal- 
ance in  this  country.  We  make  tough 
choices.  We  decide  how  much  we  want 
to  spend  on  defense  and  how  much 
our  people  are  going  to  spend  on 
themselves.  That  is  not  the  way  they 
do  it  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


But  where  are  our  priorities  if  we 
argue  that  we  cannot  afford  to  spend 
1 '  ,  percent  of  the  defense  budget  on 
SDI.  or  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our 
Federal  budget? 

There  is  also  a  point  to  be  made 
here.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  further  cuts;  and  I  would 
simply  like  to  note  the  fact  that  fur- 
ther deep  cuts  in  SDI  would  be  debili- 
tating to  the  program.  Let  me  just 
quote  a  couple  of  comments  for  the 
Director  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative Organization.  Gen.  George 
Monahan.  He  says  that  further  cuts 
would     be     devastating     and     would 

wreak  -havoc  with  the  research  pro- 
gram." He  said  that  it  would  "jeopard- 
ize the  really  astonishing  technical 
and  strategic  successes  we  have 
achieved  in  the  program."  He  went  on 
further  to  say  that  it  would  disrupt 
the  entire  program,  and  that  it  "not 
only  could  shut  down  existing 
projects,  but  could  turn  away  some  of 
the  country's  best  scientists  and  engi- 
neers." 

He  said  further: 

In  short,  funding  the  program  below  the 
Presidents  request  will  not  allow  us  to 
achieve  the  program's  objectives. 

Then  he  said: 

The  cuts  will  be  costly  and  result  m  dis 
manllmg  programs  and  losing  much  of  the 
skilled  workforce  participating  in  Strategic 
Defense  re.search  and  development. 

I  .say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  all 
know  that  once  these  people  are  gone, 
they  are  gone.  We  cannot  bring  them 
back  in  any  meaningful  way. 

General  Monahan  then  went  on  to 
say: 

An  SDI  program  funded  below  the  Presi 
dents  request  will  lower  the  level  of  re 
search  In  important  technologies,  areas  of 
technical  rusk  and  cost  reduction.  It  will 
cause  program  disruption,  cancellation  of 
planned  experiment*  and  validation  tests, 
and  we  will  waste  the  progress  SDI  has 
achieved  to  dale 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues say.  "Well,  we  don't  know 
whether  it  will  work."  Yet  they  are 
not  willing  to  fund  it  and  do  the  tests 
to  find  out  whether  it  will  work.  I 
challenge  them  to  provide  this  modest 
level  of  funding  to  enable  us  to  answer 
these  questions  so  we  can  make  a  de- 
ployment decision  within  the  next  4 
years. 

To  reduce  funding  to  the  level  of  the 
Bennett  amendment  or  the  Dellums- 
Boxer  amendment  would,  as  the  chart 
shows,  deny  deployment  options  in 
this  century.  We  would  have  no  capa- 
bility any  longer  to  t)e  able  to  deploy  a 
system  in  this  century. 

Further,  it  would  limit  our  flexibility 
in  arms  control  negotiations.  I  covered 
this  yesterday  in  two  different  presen- 
tations I  made  to  my  colleagues.  SDI 
provides  an  insurance  policy;  it  will 
make  it  much  easier  for  us  to  agree  to 
drastic  limits  in  the  START  talks  If  we 
know  we  have  that  strategic  defense  to 


protect  us  against  cheating  by  the  So- 
viets. Otherwise  we  will  have  to  cancel 
the  research  effort,  and  we  will  have 
to  cancel  contracts,  shelve  technology, 
delay  experiments,  stop  alternative  ap- 
proaches, and  lose  the  interest  of  pri- 
vate industry  which,  after  all,  has  to 
see  something  in  the  program  in  order 
to  continue  its  effort.  We  will  lose  sci- 
entists and  engineers. 

As  General  Monahan's  comments  In- 
dicate. 8.000-plus  employees  will  have 
to  be  let  go  from  this  project  at  the 
funding  level  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett].  Ob- 
viously there  would  be  a  much  more 
drastic  cut  than  that  if  the  Dellums- 
Boxer  amendment  were  to  pass. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
have  to  rely  forever  on  nuclear  retalia- 
tion rather  than  a  balanced  mix  of  of- 
fense and  defense  as  the  deterrent  for 
the  United  States  in  the  21st  century. 
It  has  always  puzzled  me  why  those 
who  want  to  avoid  nuclear  war  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  threat- 
en mutual  suicide  with  the  Soviets. 
Does  it  not  make  sense  to  provide  for 
our  people  a  protection  against  attack, 
not  only  a  massive  attack  by  a  country 
like  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  an  acci- 
dental launch,  or  protection  against  a 
Third  World  country  attack? 

According  to  William  Webster,  the 
CIA  Director.  In  the  next  decade  15 
Third  World  nations  are  going  to  ac- 
quire ballistic  missile  technology. 
They  already  have  the  technology  to 
put  a  chemical  warhead  on  those  mis- 
siles. They  would  be  able  to  blackmail 
not  only  the  United  States  but  other 
allies  around  the  world.  If  we  have  a 
strategic  defense  system  that  black- 
mail would  no  longer  succeed  because 
we  would  be  able  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens. 
The    gentlewoman    from    California 

says: 

Well,  the  program  is  no  longer  designed  to 
protect  citizens,  it  is  now  designed  to  protect 
our  military  assets. 

It  protects  both,  because  it  deters  an 
attack.  But  as  to  the  precise  mission, 
should  an  attack  occur,  it  still  protects 
both.  On  an  accidental  launch,  for  ex- 
ample, or  launch  by  a  Third  World 
country  it  protects  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  bottom  line,  of  course.  Is  that 
when  we  have  a  program  that  so  dis- 
rupts the  planning  of  the  Soviets,  as 
SDI  will— and  we  all  know  how  afraid 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  of  SDI— If  we  dis- 
rupt the  planning  process  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  extent  that  SDI 
would  do  so.  we  deter  an  attack.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  SDI  in  the 
first  place. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  fur- 
ther cuts  would  he  to  ruin  the  SDI 
program,  to  preclude  us  from  making 
the  kind  of  deployment  decision  we 
need  to  make  In  this  century,  and  that 
Is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 


the  Kyl  amendment,  which  would  at 
least  fund  SDI  at  zero  real  growth 
level.  That  is  last  year's  level  plus  In- 
flation. 

That  level  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 
The  administration  reluctantly  sup- 
ports that  amendment.  They  would 
rather  have  the  $4.6  billion  that  the 
Cheney  budget  requested;  but  at  a 
minimum,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we 
should  support  zero  real  growth.  We 
should  reject  the  Bennett  amendment 
at  $2.8  billion  and  the  Dellums-Boxer 
amendment  at  a  significantly  lower 
level  than  that. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, when  the  time  comes,  to  vote 
to  support  the  Kyl  amendment  and 
reject  both  the  Dellums-Boxer  amend- 
ment and  the  Bennett  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  following  letter 

Trk  Whttx  House. 
Washington,  DC,  July  24,  1989. 
Hon.  William  L.  DicKiNsoif . 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Dickinson:  When  the 
Fiscal  Year  1990  Defense  Authorization  BUI 
comes  to  the  floor  next  week,  you  and  your 
colleagues  wUl  make  critical  decisions  af- 
fecting the  future  of  deterrence  and  arms 
control  for  the  balance  of  the  century. 
Before  you  vote.  I  want  to  be  certain  that 
you  understand  my  reasons  for  the  strategic 
modernization  program  I  have  proposed. 

Taken  together,  these  strategic  programs 
are  essential  to  preserve  a  capable,  surviv- 
able  and  effective  deterrent.  They  are  an  in- 
tegrated package  that. deals  with  the  evolv- 
ing threat  and  is  flexible  enough  to  hedge 
against  uncertainties.  They  also  undergird 
our  arms  control  negotiations  and  provide 
incentives  to  the  Soviets  to  continue  the  in- 
ternal changes  they  appear  to  t>e  making. 
Each  represents,  not  simply  modestly  im- 
proved capability  but  fundamental  change 
in  strategy  or  system  performance. 

I  am  optimistic  about  what  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets 
may  finally  be  willing  to  make  significant 
changes  In  the  character  and  size  of  their 
military  forces.  This  willingness  is  at  least 
in  part  the  result  of  our  commitment  to  a 
modem,  capable  deterrent  force.  Weakening 
the  commitment  now  could  undermine  the 
positive  trends  we  see  emerging  in  Soviet 
forces. 

I  have  taken  another  hard  look  at  SDI 
and  confirmed  that  the  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram—providing the  basis  for  an  Informed 
decision  on  deployment  of  defenses  that 
would  strengthen  deterrence — remains 
sound.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren to  pursue  that  goal.  I  am  personally 
and  deeply  committed  to  doing  so. 

Moreover.  SDI  is  at  a  critical  juncture. 
The  technological  progress  we  have  made 
means  that  we  need  to  conduct  large  scale 
realistic,  and  therefore  expensive,  tests  to 
prove  the  feasibility  of  defenses.  Already, 
because  of  cuts  required  in  the  overall  De- 
fense budget.  I  have  reluctantly  submitted  a 
revised  budget,  cutting  over  $1  billion  from 
the  program.  If  the  Congrens  cuts  even 
more  deeply,  our  abUity  to  investigate  and 
test  the  most  promising  options  will  be  seri- 
ously damaged.  We  will  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine, in  a  meaningful  way.  whether  we  can 
rely  more  on  defenses  for  our  security.  The 


American  people  are  entitled  to  that  assess- 
ment. 

The  B-2  is  also  at  a  critical  point.  The  air- 
craft is  based  on  revolutionary  technology 
that  will  guarantee  the  effectiveness  of  the 
penetrating  bomber  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. Without  it,  the  strategic  Triad,  which 
has  been  the  bedrock  of  our  nuclear  strate- 
gy, will  virtually  disappear.  The  B-2  is  also 
the  core  of  our  START  strategy  for  achiev- 
ing stable  deterrence  at  reduced  levels. 
Indeed,  under  the  terms  of  our  current  arms 
control  proposal,  the  bomber  force  will  be 
assigned  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  tar- 
gets. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  B-2  is  worth 
Its  cost  and  deserves  your  support. 

ICBM  modernization  has  been  marked 
with  considerable  controversy  and  strong 
opinion.  Yet  there  is  broad  agreement  that 
mobility  is  required  for  our  land-base  mis- 
siles to  improve  their  survivabUity  and  en- 
hance their  unique  capabilities.  After  care- 
ful review  of  the  issue,  I  have  determined 
that  we  should  deploy,  in  a  carefully  phased 
manner,  the  Rail-garrison  Peacekeeper  and 
the  Small  road  mobile  ICBM.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  doing  so. 

Rail-garrison  Peacekeeper  will  improve 
the  survivability  of  the  ICBM  force  quickly 
and  at  modest  cost,  while  preserving  the 
considerable  military  capability  of  this 
system.  The  Small  ICBM  represents  the 
future  of  the  ICBM  force.  It  offers  a  high 
degree  of  survivability,  even  with  virtually 
no  warning.  But.  it  will  not  be  ready  to 
deploy  as  soon  as  Rail-garrison  and  will  ob- 
viously be  more  expensive  than  a  multiple 
warhead  system.  We  can  field  Rail-garrison 
in  the  near  term  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing development  of  the  Small  ICBM  for 
1997  deplo3rment.  We  likewise  need  to 
commit  to  an  ICBM  mobility  program  to 
avoid  a  deadlock  in  the  START  negotiations 
on  the  mobile  issue. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  for  these 
forces  as  the  heart  of  our  nuclear  deterrent 
strategy,  in  which  they  form  an  Integrated 
and  Inseparable  whole,  there  is  the  role 
which  this  modernization  program  plays  in 
our  arms  control  strategy.  We  are  entering  a 
very  Important  and  promising  state  in  our 
strategic  arms  control  negotiations.  We 
have  already  introduced  some  changes  in 
our  position  and  we  are  actively  considering 
others  which  could  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  stability  of  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance. To  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  me  at 
this  crucial  jimcture  by  weakening  my  pro- 
gram could  destroy  this  opportunity  to 
make  real  progress.  Indeed,  it  could  even 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  an  arms  control 
agreement.  I  need  the  negotiating  flexibility 
which  this  dynamic  and  sensible  moderniza- 
tion program  provides.  Don't  prevent  me 
from  achieving  a  treaty  which  could  make 
great  strides  toward  reducing  the  chances  of 
nuclear  conflict. 

Let  me  add  two  cautionary  notes.  First, 
good  arms  control  cannot  be  legislated.  I 
seek  and  welcome  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  Congress  and  regularly  consult  you  on 
the  full  range  of  arms  control  issues.  But,  in 
the  final  analysis,  I  must  be  responsible  for 
negotiating  arms  control  agreements.  The 
many  arms  control  amendments  that  are 
customarily  proposed  to  the  defense  bills 
only  undercut  me  and  our  foreign  policy 
and  frequently  have  an  effect  opposite  to 
that  Intended  by  their  sponsors. 

Second,  the  pressures  tc  play  one  modern- 
ization program  off  against  another  or  to 
pay  for  one  with  cuts  in  another  threaten 
the  balanced  strategy  behind  our  programs. 
Secretary  Cheney  and  I  have  had  to  make 


hard  choices  in  these  times  of  tight  budg- 
ets—this budget  is  the  best  balance  of  needs 
and  affordabillty  and  represents  an  inte- 
grated strategic  approach. 

As  you  begin  final  debate  on  the  defense 
bill,  I  ask  you  to  carefully  consider  the  af- 
fordable. Integrated  plan  we  have  designed 
to  strengthen  deterrence,  to  reinforce  the 
incentives  for  change  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  further  our  goal  of  negotiating  arms 
control  agreements  that  will  reduce  the  like- 
lihood of  nuclear  war.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lower  our  defenses  because  of  Gorbachev's 
rhetoric:  we  cannot  afford  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  our  negotiators,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  forfeit  the  Investments  we  have 
made  in  strategic  modernization.  We  can 
afford  to  make  the  needed  improvements 
provided  by  this  cohesive,  fiscally  sound 
package.  It  deserves  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  this  Nation's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  [SOI]  Program. 

On  March  23,  1983,  President  Reagan  chal- 
lenged scientists  to  undertake  research  aimed 
at  eiiminatirtg  the  threat  posed  by  strategic  nu- 
clear missiles.  To  be  examined  were  possible 
technologies  for  a  defensive  system  that 
could  intercept  and  destroy  offensive  missiies 
before  they  reached  their  targets.  The  con- 
cept was  labeled  "star  wars." 

It  did  no\  take  long  for  SDI  to  become  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Natk>n's  Peace  Through 
Strength  Program. 

Since  the  beginning  of  SDI's  research  and 
development  and  testing,  it's  not  surprising 
that  the  Russians  have  come  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  and  negotiated  arms  control  treaties. 
Our  natkHis — and  the  rest  of  the  worM — have 
significantiy  benefited  from  tiiese  treaties. 

And  vyfiat  has  been  the  price  of  SDI?  Very 
minuscule,  as  compared  to  the  benefits  of  en- 
hanced peace  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  This  Natk}n's  defense  superstar,  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  had  a  contract  wtvch  repre- 
sents slightly  rrKxe  than  1  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's total  defense  budget  and  only  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  entire  Federal 
budget  That's  quite  a  bargain  for  proven  re- 
sults. 

Further  research  and  devetopment  is  critical 
to  the  SOI  Program.  We  are  at  the  point  of 
being  able  to  demonstrate  and  valklate  impor- 
tant technotogles  through  planned  experi- 
ments, many  of  which  woukj  be  delayed  or 
canceled  as  a  result  of  severe  furxjing  cuts. 

In  my  district  in  New  Mexrco,  White  Sands 
Missile  Range  is  home  to  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  successful  SDI  research  and  de- 
velopment The  MIRACL  laser  has  already 
fired  successfully  in  tests  with  drone  missiies. 
We  are  hoMing  great  prospects  for  other  di- 
rected energy  programs  at  White  Sands  ir>- 
cluding  the  ground-t>ased  free  electron  laser 
and  the  nuclear  partKie  beam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona's  [Mr.  Kyl]  amendment  wtiich  woukt 
fund  SDI  at  current  levels  and  keep  pace  with 
inflation. 

The  otfier  amendments  offered,  if  accepted 
and  ultiniately  adopted,  coukj  place  the 
world's  most  effective  peace  through  strength 
program  in  mothballs.  Is  that  the  way  to 
reward  success?  I  stror>gly  urge  rejection  of 
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the  two  amendments  wtiich  would  cut  SDl 
funding  t)y  over  $1  billion  next  year 

D  1000 
Mr.    PICKETT.    Mr.    Chairman,     I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brenham]. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  UiUted  States  develops  a 
new  weapons  system,  we  do  not  do  this 
in  a  vacuum.  You  can  be  absolutely 
certain  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  re 
sponse  from  the  Soviets. 

In  the  case  of  star  wars,  one  very 
logical  response  is  for  the  Soviets  to 
build  more  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  to  overwhelm  our  star  wars 
system.  If  that  is  the  reasoned  predict 
ed  response  to  a  star  wars  system.  I 
sisk.  how  have  we  made  the  United 
SUtes  or  the  world  a  safer  place  by 
star  wars,  I  think  the  answer  is  we 
have  made  the  world  a  less  safe  place, 
for  the  result  of  star  wars  will  be  more 
Soviet  missiles,  not  fewer,  and  an  esca- 
lation of  the  arms  race. 

Star  wars  was  sold  to  us  by  President 
Reagan  as  some  sort  of  astrodome 
over  the  United  SUtes  that  would  pro- 
tect all  of  us  from  nuclear  assault. 
Now  its  purpose  has  changed  more  to 
protecting  our  offensive  weapons,  and 
as  a  general,  but  rather  vague,  deter 
rent. 

Keep  in  mind,  there  are  many  very 
respected  scientists  from  the  very 
prestigious  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence who  say  overwhelmingly  that 
star  wars  is  simply  a  pipe  dream  and  it 
wiU  not  work,  and  besides,  it  could  cost 
up  to  SI  trillion  ultimately. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col 
leagues  to  support  the  Dellums-Boxer 
amendment  that  calls  for  some  re- 
search to  keep  abreast  of  the  technolo- 
gy at  a  moderate  level  and  that  gets 
away  from  the  crash  program. 

The  Dellums-Boxer  amendment  also 
saves  us  $3  billion  and  keeps  us  from 
going  down  the  road  with  a  program 
that  could  ultimately  cost  $i  trillion. 
and  it  keeps  us  from  building  a  system 
that  would  force  the  Soviets  to  build 
more  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
aimed  at  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for 
the  Dellums-Boxer  amendment  of  $1.3 
billion  for  some  research.  Let  us  save 
that  money.  Let  us  try  to  make  this 
Nation  and  this  world  a  safer  place. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Broww]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  several  considerations 
that  I  think  are  of  highest  importance 
when  we  consider  SDI.  First  of  all.  we 
must  ask  what  the  effective  way  is  to 
achieve  disarmament.  Is  it  unilateral- 
ly? If  we  disarm  unilaterally,  will  that 
Improve  security  for  this  Nation  and 
this  world?  My  Judgment  is  that  it  will 
not.  that  achieving  reductions  of 
weapons  can  best  be  done  mutually. 
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not  unilaterally.  That  is  the  question 
we  face  with  SDI.  Shall  we  unilateral- 
ly reduce  the  amount  we  provide  for 
research  and  development  of  technolo- 
gy in  this  important  area,  or  should  we 
insist  that  any  reductions  be  carried 
out  mutually.  Shouldn't  the  Russians 
t>e  asked  to  reduce  their  research  in 
this  area  ju.st  as  we  are  considering 
today? 

I  think  thai  reductions  ought  to  be 
accomplished  mutually  in  this  area. 
To  unilaterally  reduce  this  research, 
as  has  been  suggested,  I  believe  is  a 
great  mistake. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
important  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  what 
is  the  most  effective  way  we  can  com- 
pete with  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of 
building  a  reliable  defense  system. 
Will  we  be  able  to  match  the  Soviet 
Union  with  only  conventional  weap- 
ons? I  think  not.  Their  armed  services 
personnel  are  more  than  double  ours. 
With  our  current  budget,  we  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  match  them  in 
conventional  weapon.s  and  numbers  of 
troops. 

The  simple  fact  is  we  do  not  have 
the  money  to  do  it,  but  we  can  and 
indeed  will  match  them  in  terms  of  ef- 
fectiveness if  we  use  our  high-technol- 
ogy advantages. 

If  we  are  committed  to  finding  the 
most  cost-effective  method  of  defend- 
ing this  country,  we  are  forced  to  use 
our  edge  in  advance  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  cut  SDI  funding  unilater- 
ally. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge). 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida.  We  have  collabo- 
rated on  a  similar  amendment  during 
the  debate  on  the  last  three  Defense 
authorization  bills  and  Charlie  Ben- 
nett remains,  in  my  view,  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  Members  to  serve  in 
Congress  in  recent  decades. 

The  amendment  we  offer  this  morn- 
ing reflects  a  consensus  we  believe 
exists  to  continue  a  robust  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Program  without 
spending  funds  that  can  be  more 
wisely  spent  elsewhere. 

SDI  is  a  critical  and  necessary  part 
of  an  overall  program  to  improve  our 
strategic  defenses.  It  should  not  be 
crippled  at  this  time  by  amendments 
like  the  one  that  will  be  offered  by  my 
colleagues  from  California.  Most  ana- 
lysts agree  that  Soviet  missile  im- 
provements require  that  we  Improve 
the  survivability  of  our  ICBM's  in  the 
1990's.  We  must  not  put  our  President 
in  a  "use  or  lose  "  position  due  to  vul- 
nerability of  our  ICBM  force. 

Nor  should  we  simply  commit  the 
American  taxpayer  to  spending  as 
much  as  $89  billion,  according  to  CBO 
estimates— with  Inflation— to  deploy  a 


limited  defense  that  could  be  achieved 
with  considerably  less  funds.  The  SDI 
mission  continues  to  evolve— the  leak- 
proof  shield  is  history  and  now  we  are 
only  discussing  enhanced  deterrence. 
Enhanced  deterrence  is  absolutely  es- 
sential but  it  takes  many  different 
forms  and  comes  with  a  variety  of 
price  tags. 

The  figure  we  propose  to  spend  for 
SDI  next  year.  $3.1  billion,  is  not  a  re- 
duction for  reduction  for  reduction's 
sake.  It  is  a  figure  that  many  scientists 
within  and  outside  the  SDIO  organiza- 
tion say  is  enough  to  maintain  a 
robust  SDI  research  program.  My  col- 
leagues, take  a  look  at  what  CBO  esti- 
mates it  would  take,  in  1991.  to  put 
the  following  SDI  options  on  track: 

The  sum  of  $2.98  billion  in  1991  to 
deploy  a  SDI  mission  based  on  an  acci- 
dental launch  protection  system  to 
render  a  limited  attack  ineffective,  to 
maintain  a  hedge  in  case  the  Soviets 
were  to  deploy  their  own  system  and 
to  have  a  useful  countermeasures  pro- 
gram that  includes  decoys.  Under  this 
approach,  the  military  would  learn  to 
operate  and  integrate  ALPS  with 
other  systems  of  command  and  control 
and  this  effort  could  be  valuable  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  deploy  a  larger 
system  of  defenses. 

The  sum  of  $3.15  billion  in  1991  to 
deploy  a  SDI  mission  based  on  protect- 
ing silo-based  ICBM's.  to  maintain  a 
hedge  against  the  Soviets  and  to  have 
a  useful  countermeasures  program. 
This  approach  would  provide  a  similar 
experience  in  terms  of  operating  and 
integrating  a  defense  system  with  the 
additional  benefit  of  increasing  the 
number  of  warheads  likely  to  survive  a 
nuclear  attack. 

This  amendment  does  not  advocate 
either  option  but  the  funds  provided, 
$3.1  billion,  could  pay  for  either.  Most 
importantly,  these  figures  illustrate 
that  $3.1  billion  does  not  come  close  to 
gutting  this  program— you  could 
expect  $500  million  to  be  spent  on  di- 
rected energy  weapons.  $370  million  to 
be  spent  on  kinetic  energy  weapons. 
$560  million  for  surveillance,  $310  mil- 
lion for  systems  analysis.  $245  million 
for  survivability.  $275  million  to  devel- 
op and  deploy  an  exatmospheric 
ground-based  interceptor.  $105  million 
to  develop  and  deploy  the  ground- 
based  surveillance  and  tracking 
system.  $165  million  to  develop  and 
deploy  a  ground-based  radar,  $525  mil- 
lion for  corrunand,  control  and  integra- 
tion and  $100  million  for  countermeas- 
ures. This  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire that  funds  be  spent  in  this 
maimer.  But.  this  is  what  CBO  esti- 
mates the  defense  Department  could 
do  with  $3.1  billion— in  other  words, 
plenty. 

The  sum  of  $3.1  billion  is  a  sensible 
level  of  spending  for  a  program  that 
continues  to  evolve  as  its  mission  con- 
tinues  to   be   redefined  and   the   ap- 
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preach  to  its  mission  continues  to 
change.  It  is  a  sensible  level  of  spend- 
ing for  a  program  with  many  still  un- 
proven  technologies  that  may  never 
overcome  technologies  that  provide 
for  countermeasures.  It  is  a  sensible 
level  of  spending  because  it  does  not 
put  all  of  our  eggs  in  the  SDI  basket. 

This  spring,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  urged  for  restraint  on  SDI 
spending.  The  Joint  Chiefs  recom- 
mended the  lowest  of  several  options 
for  SDI  spending  and  proposed  that 
the  United  States  no  longer  insist  on 
the  right  to  eventually  deploy  exten- 
sive antimissile  defenses.  Di  my  view, 
they  were  calling  for  the  kind  of  bal- 
ance provided  for  in  this  amendment- 
balancing  our  strategic  and  conven- 
tional needs  and  balancing  our  desire 
for  more  defense  with  the  state  of  cur- 
rent technology. 

Since  1984,  $17  billion  has  been 
spent  on  SDI  research.  The  Pentagon 
proposes  to  spend  an  additional  $31 
billion  over  the  next  5  years  and  cur- 
rent estimates  for  deployment  of 
phase  I  are  in  the  $74  to  $89  billion 
range.  As  SDI  consimies  more  and 
more,  conventional  readiness  and 
other  strategic  programs  will  suffer. 

Congressman  BENWirrr  and  I  share  a 
concern  for  the  need  to  adequately 
fimd  our  conventional  forces.  If  this 
amendment  is  approved  by  this  Cham- 
ber, we  will  immediately  offer  an 
amendment  which  restores  $150  mil- 
lion for  some  of  the  Army's  most  criti- 
cal needs  which  would  not  be  met 
under  the  current  bill.  This  amend- 
ment will  repair  helicopters  in  Texas, 
procure  artillery  rockets,  procure 
much-needed  ammunition  and  restore 
funding  for  research  on  high  priority 
conventional  weapons  programs. 
Other  Members  will  offer  amendments 
to  use  the  funds  in  other  ways. 

But  the  point  remains  that,  without 
this  amendment,  our  defense  spending 
is  out  of  balance  and  that  balance 
must  be  restored.  We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  critical  defense  dollars  on  a 
crash  program  of  unproven  technol- 
ogies when  we  have  other  programs 
that  are  more  than  lean.  Many  of  our 
conventional  programs  are  being 
starved  to  death  by  this  need  to  find 
an  immediate  fix.  My  colleagues,  we 
must  pursue  the  SDI  fix  but  keep  in 
mind  that  the  fix  will  not  be  immedi- 
ate no  matter  how  many  dollars  we 
throw  at  it. 

I  ask  for  your  support  for  the  Ben- 
nett-Ridge amendment.  It  offers  the 
proper  balance  of  solid,  credible  sup- 
port for  a  most  important  Strategic 
Defense  Program  [SOU  with  our 
other  Immediate  national  security 
needs. 

D  1010 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2V4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  HawsewI. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  go  out  to  our 
districts  from  time  to  time,  we  are 
asked  the  question  in  the  various 
places  we  speak  of  what  would  happen 
if  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  an  SS-18, 
what  actual  defense  do  we  have.  In  all 
candor,  I  think  the  only  answer  we 
could  give  is  absolutely  nothing.  We 
have  no  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  SDI  is  a  massive  im- 
dertaiking.  Its  potential  for  protecting 
the  United  States  from  nuclear  attack 
is  enormous,  and  more  and  more  credi- 
ble scientists  and  engineers  are  endors- 
ing the  concept  of  space  defense 
against  nuclear  missiles.  These  experts 
have  scrutinized  SDI  with  facts  and 
data,  not  vrtth  myths  and  politically 
motivated  allegations. 

We  always  hear  this  question  or 
statement  that  says  it  will  not  work.  I 
remember  it  was  not  too  many  years 
ago  that  the  President  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Kennedy,  stood  up  at 
that  pulpit  and  made  the  statement 
that  we  would  put  a  man  on  the  Moon 
and  return  him  safely.  The  answer 
came  from  many  folks  that  it  would 
not  work.  All  the  experts  are  saying  it 
will  not  work.  I  have  researched  all 
those  who  said  it  will  not  work,  and  we 
then  had  another  President  on  the 
project  known  as  the  Manhattan 
Project,  and  he  was  told  by  the  best 
explosives  experts  in  the  world  that, 
"Mr.  President,  it  will  not  work,"  and 
now  we  are  hearing  the  same  thing 
again  that,  "It  will  not  work." 

We  know  that  SDI  offers  amazing 
possibilities  that  were  not  previously 
thought  possible. 

Apparently  someone  else  has  come 
to  believe  that  SDI  will  work,  Mikhail 
Crorbachev.  He  has  made  a  long-term 
commitment  to  strategic  defense,  a 
Soviet  strategic  defense.  The  Soviets 
have  deployed  their  fifth  generation 
of  anti-ballistic  missiles  around 
Moscow,  and  they  would  like  to  keep 
us  from  doing  the  same. 

But  as  we  debate  SDI,  let's  focus  on 
the  real  issue.  SDI  moves  our  techno- 
logical expertise  away  from  offensive 
systems  to  defensive  systems. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  way  to 
bring  real  reductions  in  the  nuclear  ar- 
senals on  both  sides  than  with  SDI. 
The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  com- 
plements our  nuclear  weapons  reduc- 
tion efforts.  It  offers  the  potential 
possibility  of  making  all  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  obsolete.  We  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  Soviets 
think  twice  about  expanding  their  nu- 
clear forces,  and  I  think  we  should 
take  advantage  of  that  opportunity. 

SDI  should  be  judged  on  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  save  lives  and  enhance 
deterrence,  not  on  whether  it  will 
offer  100  percent  protection  against 
incoming  missiles.  If  a  Soviet  missile 
takes  off  and  lands  on  American  soil. 


it  is  going  to  kill  American  people.  We 
do  not  want  Americans  killed  by  a 
Soviet  ICBM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  keep  up  this 
technology,  and  I  urge  Members  to 
support  the  Kyi  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olik]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bennett  amendment, 
and  I  also  rise  in  support  of  the  SDI 
program.  I  rise  in  support  of  steady 
funding  for  that  program  to  get  It  to 
the  point  where  we  really  know  what 
we  are  doing.  We  know  what  we  can  do 
technically,  and  we  know  what  It  is 
going  to  cost  us.  We  also  know  how  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  the  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coim- 
tries  with  regard  to  deploying. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  various 
schemes  to  promote  this  program  by 
escalating  its  dollars. 

Members  may  remember  that  3  or  4 
years  ago  we  had  demonstration 
projects  where  we  had  early  deploy- 
ment, and  that  was  the  big  thing.  Then, 
based  on  some  pressure  from  the  Con- 
gress, they  came  up  with  the  Idea  of 
phase  I,  which  was  sort  of  a  half-baked 
partial  answer  to  the  problem.  It  was 
based  on  some  planning,  however,  and 
it  would  be  ready  in  about  the  late 
1990's. 

This  year  now  we  have  a  new  promo- 
tional gimmick,  and  that  Is  brilliant 
pebbles.  I  do  not  know  for  sure  what  a 
brilliant  pebble  is,  but  I  can  tell  the 
Members  for  sure  that  it  has  not  been 
designed  yet,  and  it  is  not  something 
that  exists  In  any  form.  Nobody  knows 
whether  It  is  good  for  us  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  accelerate  this  program.  We 
never  did  need  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gram. 

Scientists  who  have  followed  this 
program  since  Its  beginning  In  about 
1985  have  settled  on  a  level  of  around 
$3  billion  as  the  level  of  research  that 
it  is  really  going  to  take  for  us  to  get 
ahold  of  the  technologies  and  get 
them  to  the  point  where  we  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

Another  reason  that  we  have  been 
asked  to  escalate  the  program  has 
been  the  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  claims  that  have  been  bade  about 
the  Soviet  Union's  progress 

One  development  and  test  facility 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  people 
who  are  trying  to  push  this  escalation 
has  been  the  Sary  Shagan  test  site  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  country.  In  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try, where  they  said  there  is  a  multi- 
megawatt  laser  which  exists  which 
could  be  part  of  the  air  defense  and 
ABM  program  or  Asat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  weeks  ago  I  joined 
John  Spratt  and  Bob  Carh  and  some 
American  scientists,  and  we  visited 
that  location  as  guests  of  the  Russian 
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Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  We  found 
there  not  a  laser  that  was  going  to 
shoot  something  out  of  the  sky.  We 
found  a  college-level  laser,  a  small 
ruby  laser,  and  about  a  2-liilowatt  Co, 
laser  which  were  working  together  out 
of  a  common  beam  director.  There  Is 
no  way  that  one  could  describe  this  fa- 
cility as  any  kind  of  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  either  presently  of  in 
the  future.  The  scientists  who  were 
there  said  that  the  power  level  of  this 
laser  was  somewhere  between  1.000 
and  10,000  times  lower  capacity  than 
our  own  lasers  that  are  in  current  de- 
velopment. One  scientist  said.  "Had  we 
known  what  this  decision  really  was. 
we  would  have  saved  $10  billion." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  tells  me  is 
that  there  is  no  clear  aind  present 
danger.  We  need  this  program.  We 
need  to  know  what  can  be  accom 
plished.  and  we  need  to  know  what  our 
julversaries  can  accomplish. 

We  are  on  the  right  path  with  about 
a  $3-billion  level  of  funding.  We  need 
to  make  that  a  steady  level  that 
people  can  count  on. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  Bennett  amendment  and  let 
this  program  be  technology  driven, 
and  have  it  make  sense. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hetley]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
the  opportunity  recently  to  visit  the 
test  bed  facUity  for  SDI  and  was  abso- 
lutely amazed  at  the  process  that  they 
have  made. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  statements  that 
was  made  to  me  was  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  received 
about  half  as  much  as  we  thought  was 
necessary  to  this  stage  for  SDI.  we 
have  accomplished  about  twice  as 
much  as  we  dreamed  possible.  In  fact, 
those  scientists  do  not  even  question 
anymore  the  doability  of  it.  One  of  the 
people  who  certainly  believes  in  the 
doability  of  it,  or  in  our  doability  of  it, 
is  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

If  we  remember  in  Iceland  when 
President  Reagan  was  desperately 
trying  to  get  a  treaty  signed  right  at 
the  last  moment.  Gorbachev  threw 
SDI  on  the  table  and  said,  "This  has 
to  be  a  part  of  it."  Mr.  Reagan  folded 
his  papers  and  said,  "Forget  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gorbachev  is  con- 
vinced we  can  make  it  work  and  that 
he  cannot.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  top 
Reagan  advisers  during  the  Reagan 
administration  that  Gorbachev  repeat- 
edly at  those  conferences  told  Ronald 
Reagan.  "Why  do  you  make  such  a  big 
deal  about  SDI?  He  said,  "All  we  want 
Is  what  your  own  Congress  wants  with 
SDI." 

I  am  afraid  I  saw  that  during  the  de- 
liberations on  this  budget  this  year. 
and  members  of  the  committee  were 
doing  exactly  what  Gorbachev  is 
trying  to  convince  us  to  do  at  Geneva. 
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Why  would  we  not  want  a  defensive 
system?  Why  are  there  those  who 
seem  to  feel  that  there  is  something 
evil  about  us  defending  ourselves?  Mr. 
Bennett  says  that  some  will  get 
through,  some  of  the  missiles  will  get 
through.  There  has  never  been  a  ques- 
tion. We  know  some  of  the  missiles 
could  get  through  in  a  massive  attack. 
Some  will  get  through.  That  is  not  the 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  to 
raise  a  doubt  in  the  Soviet  military 
planner's  mind  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  could  simultaneously  strike 
enough  targets  to  make  the  risk 
worthwhile,  and  this  will  do  this. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Kyi  amendment  to  this 
budget  to  keep  this  a  robust  program 
that  will  move  us  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  the  position  where  we  can  make 
honest,  logical  decisions  about  wheth- 
er this  is  something  we  would  want  to 
deploy.  Let  us  support  the  Kyi  amend- 
ment and  keep  this  going. 

n  1020 
Mr.     PICKETT.    Mr.    Chairman,     I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DellumsI. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  this  year  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer] 
in  offering  an  amendment  whose  prac- 
tical effect  would  be  to  terminate  the 
program  that  we  euphemistically  refer 
to  as  star  wars. 

We  provide  for  funds  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  that  would  allow  us  to  continue 
to  engage  in  fundamental  and  basic  re- 
search, not  to  go  forward  to  develop  a 
system. 

Question:  Why  does  the  gentleman 
from  Calilomia  [Mr.  Dellums]  or  the 
gentlewoman    from    California    [Mrs. 
Boxer]  continue  to  offer  this  so-called 
radical  amendment?  Do  they  not  real- 
ize that  we  now  have  a  new  and  im- 
proved   and    different    and    moderate 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Program? 
The  answer  is  yes,  we  realize  that  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Program 
has    indeed    changed,    but    our    argu- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  has  never  been 
rooted  in  the  question  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  technology  of  the  strate- 
gic defense  Initiative,   but  rather  we 
have  questioned  the  strategic  irration- 
ality of  proceeding  with  this  program. 
The  reality  is  that  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  would  violate  both  the 
terms  and  indeed  the  logic  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.   While   debate   has   gone   for- 
ward  with   respect   to  answering  the 
question  at  what  point  do  tests  violate 
or  abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty,  no  argu- 
ment has  really  gone  forward  in  a  full- 
blown fashion  to  really  address  this 
issue.  The  question  that  this  gentle- 
man put  to  General  Monahan.  who  is 
now  the  Director  for  the  Strategic  De- 


fense Initiative  Office.  I  asked  him  in 
my  capacity  as  sul)committee  chairper- 
son for  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee.  I  said: 

General,  if  we  proceed  with  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  don't  we  at  some  point 
become  required  to  abrogate  the  ABM 
Treaty? 

The  general  was  very  candid  and 
very  forthcoming,  quite  refreshing  for 
a  Pentagon  witness,  and  he  said: 

Yes  Indeed,  at  some  point  It  will  become  a 
responsibility  of  this  country  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  will  Indeed  abrogate  the 
treaty,  because  to  proceed  with  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  will  require  abrogation. 

My  challenge  to  this  body  is  as  fol- 
lows, if  Members  believe  in  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  logic  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  then  by  definition  they  must 
oppose  the  strategic  defense  initiative, 
because  it  is,  at  minimum,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, an  ABM  system.  We  ought  to 
always  be  walking  in  a  very  delicate 
and  fragile  way  when  we  begin  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  road  toward  abrogation 
of  a  treaty. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
colleagues  on  several  occasions  when 
the  question  has  been  put:  Do  you 
support  the  narrow  or  the  broad  inter- 
pretation of  ABM,  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues  have  supported  the  narrow 
interpretation  of  ABM,  thereby  saying 
that  they  do  not  choose  to  abrogate 
the  treaty.  I  would  ask  Members  to 
look  at  their  own  logic.  If  they  believe 
that  we  should  not  abrogate  this 
treaty,  they  cannot  go  forward  with 
SDI  because  SDI  requires  abrogation 
of  the  treaty. 

With  respect  to  the  logic  of  ABM, 
the  framers  of  that  treaty  realized 
that  absent  an  ABM  Treaty,  we  would 
go  forward  with  a  defense  missile  arms 
race  that  would  cause  us  to  spend  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars,  making 
the  world  a  very  dangerous  place,  that 
we  would  also  have  a  corresponding  of- 
fensive arms  race  because  offensive 
weapons  can  overwhelm  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  Absent  that  treaty, 
we  would  spend  megabillions  of  dollars 
in  this  twin  arms  race.  So  both  parties 
signed  ABM. 

I  would  suggest  In  no  imcertain 
terms  to  proceed  with  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  would  require  that  we 
move  down  this  road  with  these  twin 
arms  races,  requiring  us  to  spend  me- 
gabillions of  dollars  that  would  not 
make  the  world  a  safer  place,  perhaps 
an  even  more  dangerous  place,  and 
certaunly  setting  the  priorities  of  this 
Nation  on  their  head. 

Let  us  look  at  the  fallacy  of  this 
notion  of  the  astrodome  concept  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  attempted  to  sell  Amer- 
ica on  the  notion  that  we  could 
produce  this  astrodome  over  America 
rendering  nuclear  weapons  impotent 
and  obsolete,  in  theory  perhaps  a  won- 
derful idea,  but  the  practical  reality  is 
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that  even  the  Bush  administration  has 
come  to  realise  that  this  is  a  fanciful 
idea.  No  serious  supporter,  serious  sup- 
porter of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive will  argue  that  we  will  protect  the 
population.  E^rery  honest  broker  in 
that  regard  has  come  to  realize  that 
the  strategic  defense  Initiative,  even  in 
its  new  and  improved  form,  is  simply 
an  effort  to  defend  missiles,  missiles, 
not  protect  the  American  population. 

So  in  that  regard,  when  President 
Reagan  said  I  want  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram that  would  move  us  beyond  the 
immoral  notions  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction, what  we  euphemistically 
refer  to  as  MAD,  I  would  suggest,  and 
I  would  be  willing  to  debate  in  open 
session  if  the  rule  allowed  us  to  ex- 
change and  really  have  an  honest 
debate  rather  than  each  side  giving 
speeches,  that  this  program  only  ex- 
pands the  concept  of  mutual  assured 
destruction.  It  is  not  in  lieu  of  it,  it 
only  supports  it,  because  once  we  get 
to  the  point  where  we  are  talking 
about  the  survivability  of  mobile 
ICBM's,  we  are  not  talkLig  about  pro- 
tecting the  American  people,  we  are 
only  talking  about  protecting  military 
assets. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  gentleman's  time.  I 
just  want  to  make  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  would  like  to  have  more 
time  to  debate  these  kinds  of  issues  be- 
cause they  are  critically  important, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
makes  some  very  important  points 
that  need  to  be  responded  to. 

Let  me  just  ask  the  gentleman  one 
question.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the 
American  population  would  be  pro- 
tected from  an  accidental  launch  or  a 
Third  World  missile  attack  on  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  DEILLUMS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  argument  and  I  would 
simply  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  expressly  prohibits  a  ter- 
ritorial defense.  In  order  to  even  devel- 
op a  moderate  ALPS  Program,  small 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Program. 
it  would  require  abrogation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  ABM  Treaty  allows 
100  launches  to  protect  a  specific  area. 
The  United  States  decided  to  reject 
that  notion  because  they  realized  that 
it  gave  us  nothing. 

But  if  we  develop  an  ALPS  Program, 
it  would  require  territorial  defense  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  would  further  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  K'sx],  even  if 
we  assumed  that  ALPS  could  work,  it 
would  only  be  effective  against 
ICBM's,  not  cndse  missQes,  not  low 
trajectory  weapons,  not  bombers,  not 
bombs   that  could  be  carried  in  on 
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backpacks, 
program. 

We  ask  that  Members  save  the 
American  taxpayers  megabiUions  of 
dollars  and  support  the  Dellums-Boxer 
amendment  that  would  put  this  pro- 
grram  to  sleep.  It  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose. Let  us  go  to  the  table  and  negoti- 
ate, use  this  atmosphere  that  is  preg- 
nant with  potential  for  peace. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  gener- 
osity. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DornanI. 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  tracked  very  carefully 
what  the  prior  gentleman  said,  and  if 
the  ABM  Treaty  abrogates  this  Na- 
tion's right  to  defend  ourselves  from  a 
terrorist  weapon  of  nuclear  capability 
or  from  any  kind  of  a  Third  World 
strike,  given  the  growing  terrorism 
around  the  world,  then  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  inherently  immoral.  It  is  un- 
ethical to  tell  a  nation  that  it  cannot 
defend  itself  from  a  terrorist  attack. 

I  just  want  to  underscore  a  lot  of  the 
things  that  that  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Kyl]  said  yesterday  in  the 
debate. 
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And  to  point  out  that  if  the  Bennett 
amendment  gives  us  a  stable  program, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  word  "stable" 
means.  'What  gives  us  a  stable  program 
is  the  Kyi  amendment,  which  is  a  no- 
growth  situation. 

The  Bennett  money,  even  with  a 
small  amount  allocated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  is  more  than  a  70-per- 
cent cut. 

Here  are  Just  six  points  briefly  of 
what  it  does,  again:  The  national  work 
force  currently  planned  for  SDI  re- 
searcHwould  be  reduced  by  8,000  per- 
sonnel. Do  you  think  these  Ph.D.'s 
and  M.A.'s,  these  talented  men  and 
women,  are  ever  going  to  be  coaxed 
back  into  this  program  again?  An  ini- 
tial deployment  would  be  delayed  imtU 
well  after  the  year  2000.  That  is  two. 
maybe  three  Presidents  from  now, 
with  no  provision  for  any  foUow-on 
systems  to  offset  the  Soviet  coimter- 
meastires  to  the  initially  deployed 
system. 

All  aspects  of  the  system  would  be 
fund-limited  rather  than  free  to  ad- 
vance at  a  pace  which  the  technology 
develops.  If  we  are  to  continue  devel- 
opment of  layered  defenses  that  meet 
the  JCS  requirements,  directed  energy 
and  advanced  technology  programs  for 
follow-on  systems  would  all  have  to  be 
canceled  and/or  minimally  funded. 

Fifth,  U.S.  funding  for  most  allied 
cooperative  programs  would  be  termi- 
nated unless  of  course  we  fence  the 
money  for  political  purposes  to  some 
countries,  which  I  will  end  up  support- 
ing but  which  Is  certainly  an  insult  to 
other  allied  nations. 


A  final  point:  The  funding  level 
could  not  supi>ort  the  research  and 
testing  needed  to  make  an  informed 
decision  within  4  years,  which  is  what 
I  thought  we  all  wanted. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  l¥x  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mahkkt], 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Dellums-Boxer 
amendment. 

Back  in  1983.  Ronald  Reagan  had  a 
dream.  The  Russians  were  the  Evil 
E]mpire,  we  were  going  to  be  Luke 
Skywalker,  and  star  wars  weapons 
were  going  to  defend  us  against  Soviet 
missiles.  We  all  know  who  inspired 
Reagan's  dream,  it  was  ET,  Not  the 
cuddly  little  alien  from  the  Steven 
Spielberg  movie,  but  the  original  ET: 
Edward  Teller. 

When  the  program  started  out  back 
in  1983  and  1984,  the  x-ray  laser  was 
the  superstar  of  star  wars  and  Edward 
Teller  was  telling  senior  Reagan  ad- 
ministration officials  not  to  reach  any 
arms  control  agreements  that  limited 
SDI  because  we  were  Just  3  years  away 
from  getting  an  x-ray  laser  that  would 
allow  "a  single  x-ray  laser  module  the 
size  of  an  executive  desk  which  ap- 
plied this  technology  [to]  potentially 
shoot  down  the  entire  Soviet  land- 
based  missile  force,  if  it  were  to  be 
launched  into  the  module's  field-of- 
view." 

But  we  soon  found  that  there 
weren't  going  to  be  any  desk-sized  x- 
ray  lasers  to  eliminate  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  Those  in  charge  of  x-ray 
laser  program  now  acknowledge  that 
they  are  10  years  and  a  billion  dollars 
away  from  even  establishing  the  basic 
feasibility  of  the  x-ray  laser. 

With  the  early  expiration  of  the 
desk-sized  x-ray  laser,  the  star  war- 
riors came  up  with  a  new  scheme— 
electro-magnetic  railguns.  But  we  soon 
foimd  we  didn't  have  the  technology 
for  high  velocity  railgims  and  could  do 
better  job  with  traditional  anti-missile 
rockets  at  lower  velocities. 

When  these  problems  derailed  the 
rail  gun  the  star  warriors  turned  to 
the  neutral  particle  beam.  But  techni- 
cal problems  soon  neutralized  the  neu- 
tral particle  beam  and  sent  the  star 
warriors  scurrying  back  to  their  draw- 
ing boards  where  they  came  up  with  a 
new  idea:  Free  electron  lasers. 

When  they  foimd  that  free  electron 
lasers  weren't  going  to  be  a  free  ride 
either,  the  star  warriors  turned  to  ki- 
netic kill  vehicles,  also  known  as 
KKV's  or  smart  rocks.  KKV's  were 
anti-missile  missiles  that  were  going  to 
be  housed  in  orbiting  satellite  "ga- 
rages" from  which  they  would  await  a 
Soviet  missile  launch.  Then  someone 
figured  out  that  those  KKV  smart 
rock  garages  were  really  going  to  be 
big  dumb  sitting  ducks  in  space. 

Today,  the  star  warriors  have  now 
come  up  with  a  new  pet  rock  called 
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brilliant  pebbles,  which  has  been 
brought  to  us  by  the  same  guys  who 
gave  us  the  desk-sized  x-ray  laser- 
Edward  Teller  and  Lowell  Wood. 

Brilliant  pebbles  are  small  KKVs 
without  the  garages.  Lowell  Wood 
claims  to  be  able  to  develop  computer 
the  size  of  a  deck  of  playing  cards  that 
have  the  power  of  our  most  sophisti- 
cated Cray  supercomputers.  He  wants 
to  put  up  to  100.000  of  these  pebbles 
up  In  space  and  promises  it  will  cost  us 
only  $50,000  to  $100,000  apiece. 

If  you  believe  this  latest  scheme  will 
work.  I've  got  a  desk-size  x-ray  laser 
I'd  like  to  sell  you. 

Like  all  of  its  predecessors,  brilliant 
pebbles  will  ultimately  be  ground 
down  into  dumb  dust  when  they're  hit 
by  the  cold  reality  of  cost  and  counter- 
measures.  By  this  stage  in  the  game 
we've  seen  enough  to  know  that  when 
those  brilliant  pebbles  crumble,  the 
star  warriors  will  come  right  back  in 
with  another  scheme  to  bilk  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  We'll  be  seeing  view- 
graphs  on  'genius  dust"  and  leaks  in 
Aviation  Week  about  "magnificant  mi- 
crobes." or  other  fancy  new  scheme 
which  is  supposed  to  make  America 
safe  from  nuclear  war. 

I  say  its  time  we  called  a  halt  to  the 
star  wars  shuffle,  and  turned  this  pro- 
gram back  into  a  basic  research  effort. 
It's    time   we    passed   the    Dellums- 
Boxer  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rohrabacher]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  will  keep  America  safe  and 
at  peace,  what  our  adversaries  fear 
most,  is  not  our  numbers  or  our  cour- 
age, but  Instead  our  scientific  genius 
and  our  technological  capabilities. 

In  1983.  President  Reagan  chal- 
lenged America's  best  minds  to  devel- 
op a  new  system  to  protect  our  coun- 
try from  nuclear  attack,  not  by  a 
threat  to  obliterate  any  potential 
enemy,  but  instead  to  offer  a  degree  of 
protection. 

In  the  years  since,  few  programs 
have  come  under  such  verbal  attack 
and  ridicule  than  SDI.  Opponents  first 
said  it  could  never  work,  they  then 
said  it  was  too  expensive.  It  was  called 
a  fantasy. 

Nevertheless,  when  I  was  part  of  a 
delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1985, 
it  was  crystal  clear  that  nothing  we 
were  doing  so  concerned  the  bosses  in 
the  Kremlin  than  America's  commit- 
ment to  developing  its  strategic  de- 
fenses. 

If  SDI  is  a  waste  of  money,  if  it  is 
unworkable,  an  impossible  dream— 
why  have  our  aulversaries  been  so  fo- 
cused on  it?  If  this  system  is  as  im- 
practical as  our  opponents  suggest, 
why  would  the  Soviet  Union  not  be  en- 
couraging us  to  waste  our  resources? 

We  are  now  in  our  sixth  year  of  SDI 
research  and  the  program  is  already 
an  overwhelming  success.  The  cost  es- 
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timates  for  providing  America  a  degree 
of  protection  has  been  going  down,  not 
up.  Our  adversaries  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  in  total  disarray,  which,  I 
believe,  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to 
our  commitment,  made  during  the 
Reagan  years,  to  rebuilding  our  de- 
fenses, including  the  development  of 
SDI. 

We  have  in  these  6  years  reached  an 
agreement  to,  for  the  first  time, 
reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  arsenals  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  commit- 
ment to  SDI  has  been  an  incentive  to 
our  adversary  to  reach  such  agree- 
ments.   . 

In  the  future,  it  will  give  us  the 
means  of  achieving  even  more  exten- 
sive arms  reduction  agreements.  The 
fear  that  one  side  may  be  cheating  is 
far  less  frightening  if  a  system  is  in 
place  that  affords  some  protection, 
while  threatening  no  one. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  turn  back. 
America  can  expand  the  potential  for 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom,  if  we 
are  willing  to  stay  on  course  and  bring 
to  play  our  greatest  asset,  our  scientif- 
ic and  technological  genius,  we  can 
create  a  more  peaceful  world.  Instead 
of  a  sword  to  the  throat  of  our  adver- 
saries, let  us  build  a  shield  for  our- 
selves. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  faith 
with  the  future.  I  urge  full  funding  for 
SDI  and  the  cause  of  technology, 
peace,  and  freedom. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2*2  minutes,  the  balance  of  our 
time,  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  in  order  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  here  about  a 
stable  level  of  funding.  I  want  all  of 
our  colleagues  to  be  very  clear  about 
one  thing.  The  Bennett  amendment 
does  not  represent  a  stable  level  of 
funding.  The  Bennett  amendment 
calls  for  DOD  funding  level  of  $2.8  bil- 
lion. That  is  $1  billion  below  last 
years  DOD  funding  level  of  $3.8  bil- 
lion. 

So  the  Bennett  amendment  does  not 
equal  stable  funding,  it  represents  a 
deep,  deep,  significant  cut  in  SDI 
funding. 

Now  my  funding  level,  the  Kyl 
amendment,  is  at  $3.8  billion,  exactly 
what  we  spent  last  year.  It  is  a  zero- 
growth  figure. 

If  we  are  interested  in  stable  fund- 
ing, the  Kyl  amendment  is  the  amend- 
ment to  support. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  our 
colleagues  who  oppose  SDI  have  said, 

we  don't  know  whether  it  will  work. 
Lets  don't  spend  too  much  money  on 
this  until  we  know  what  we  are  doing, 
until  we  know  whether  it  will  work. " 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  R«feD 
funding  is  for,  to  find  out  the  answers 
to  these  questions. 


We  know  that  the  technology  we 
have  been  developing  is  extremely 
promising.  That  is  what  the  Soviets 
are  concerned  about,  as  my  colleague 
from  California  just  spoke  about  a 
moment  ago. 

If  they  were  not  so  concerned  about 
it.  they  would  not  be  holding  up  SDI 
as  the  one  obstacle  to  some  kind  of 
arms  agreement.  So,  clearly,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  concerned  that  our  R&D  is 
going  to  show  that  these  concepts  do 
work. 

My  colleagues  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  If  you  want  to  know  the  smswers 
to  the  questions.  If  you  really  want  to 
know  the  answers,  then  you  have  got 
to  be  willing  to  support  funding  on  at 
least  a  level  that  will  answer  these 
questions,  at  a  stable  level  of  funding, 
no  less  then  zero  growth. 

My  amendment  should  provide 
enough  money  to  provide  those  an- 
swers. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  there  be 
no  doubt  about  the  actual  Impact  of 
the  Bennett  level  of  funding. 

I  am  going  to  refer  to  a  Department 
of  Defense  paper  on  the  potential 
impact  of  SDI  at  various  levels  and.  I 
would  say  the  probable  impact  of  the 
Bennett  amendment.  These  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  Bennett  level  of  funding: 
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Space  surveillance  and  tracking  sys- 
tems, this  is  SSTS  critical  components 
of  SDI:  canceled.  The  exoatmospherlc 
interceptor  [ERISl:  canceled.  Space- 
based  interceptor:  canceled.  HEDI: 
canceled.  Airborne  optical  adjunct: 
canceled.  ARROW  missile:  canceled. 
Extended  range  interceptor:  canceled. 
Chemical  laser,  free  electron  laser, 
neutral  particle  beam:  all  canceled. 

We  cannot  have  the  Bennett  level 
and  still  continue  with  a  program  that 
will  actually  find  out  the  answers  to 
the  questions  about  SDI. 

Mr  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  New 
Mexico  IS  taking  a  leadership  role  in  SDI's  di- 
rected energy  program.  The  cntical  ground- 
based  free  electron  laser  project  is  located  at 
the  White  Sands  Missile  Range  in  New 
Mexico.  The  purpose  of  this  expenment  is  to 
determine  that  a  htgh-energy,  free-electron 
laser  tjeam  can  be  generated  and  propagated 
through  the  atrriosphere  from  a  grour>d-t>ased 
facility  This  technology  is  leading  to  signifi- 
cant advances  with  incalculable  applications. 

First  and  foremost,  this  program  is  designed 
to  eliminate  the  threat  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
provide  increased  United  States  and  allied  se- 
curity. 

Second,  the  SDI  Office  for  Technology  Ap- 
plications IS  applying  laser  technology  to  a 
host  of  medical  applications  with  exceptional 
results,  such  as  purgir^  leukemia  cells  from 
bone  marrow.  Ijiser  technology  Is  also  short- 
ening the  time  for  delicate  surgical  proce- 
dures, such  as  the  placement  of  fractured  hip 
loints  in  elderly  patients. 

Third,  the  directed  energy  program  has  also 
created   over   800   procurement  opportunities 
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for  small  mirvxlty  and  disadvantaged  busi- 
nesses in  21  States.  The  associated  general 
contractors  estimates  that  for  every  $1  spent 
at  the  White  Sands  proiect,  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $2.50  is  generated 
in  local  ecorK>mies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SOI  Program  has  ad- 
vanced significantly  since  its  inception  in  1983 
while  costing  less  than  1  percent  of  the  cumu- 
lative defense  budget  In  view  of  this 
progress.  I  am  particutarly  concerned  about 
reductions  in  the  design  arxl  construction 
phase  for  the  ground-based  laser  program 
over  the  last  several  years  by  SDIO.  The 
present  level  of  $5.6  million  is  a  substantial 
reduction  from  the  anticipated  level  of  be- 
tween $40  to  $57  million.  The  continued  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment  requires  state-of-the- 
art  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  every  effort  be 
made  by  SDIO  to  ensure  that  ttw  ground- 
based  laser  program  continues  to  be  a  priority 
of  the  strategic  defense  Initiative. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  printed  in  part  1  of  House 
Report  101-168,  by.  and  If  offered  by. 
the  following  Members  or  their  desig- 
nees, which  shall  be  considered  in  the 
following  order  only:  by  Representa- 
tive Kyl;  by  Representative  Dellums 
or  Representative  Boxer;  and  by  Rep- 
resentative BENwrrr. 

If  more  than  one  of  said  amend- 
ments is  adopted,  only  the  last  such 
amendment  which  is  adopted  shall  be 
considered  as  finally  adopted  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

AJfEHSKENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  KYL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl: 

At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  II  (page  50. 
after  line  18).  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  213.  niNDlNC  FOR  THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE. 

(a)  PDironic  Level.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  of  the  amount 
provided  in  section  201  for  Defense  Agen- 
cies. $3,836,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

(b)  PuHDiKO  Adjustmehts.— (1)  The 
amount  provided  in  section  201  for  the 
Army  is  hereby  reduced  by  $70,000,000. 
None  of  such  amount  shall  \x  available  for 
the  Chemical  Verification  program. 
$36,000,000  of  such  amoimt  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Tactical  Missile  Defense  pro- 
gram, and  $20,000,000  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  for  the  Infrared  Focal  Plane. 

(2)  The  amount  provided  in  section  201 
for  the  Navy  is  hereby  reduced  by 
$30,000,000.  None  of  such  amount  shall  be 
available  for  the  Torpedo  Detection  Proces- 
sor program  and  $2,000,000  of  such  amount 
sliall  be  available  for  the  Laser  Sub  Commu- 
nication program. 

(3)  The  amount  provided  In  section  201 
for  the  Air  Force  is  hereby  reduced  by 
$153,000,000.  Of  such  amount,  $157,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  National  Aero- 
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space  Plane  and  $10,400,000  shall  t>e  avail- 
able for  the  Satellite  Survivability  program. 
(4)  The  amount  provided  in  section  201 
for  the  Defense  Agencies  Is  hereby  in- 
creased by  $251,500,000.  Of  such  amount. 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Light- 
sat  program  and  $24,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Nuclear  Monitoring  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

parliamemtary  inquiry 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing there  wiU  be  no  vote  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  on  each  of 
the  three  amendments  proposed  to  be 
offered,  but  if  a  vote  is  requested,  at 
the  end  of  all  three,  they  will  be 
bunched  and  voted  on  at  that  time,  is 
that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  that  discretion,  vmder  the 
rule,  but  the  Chair  has  not  been  ad- 
vised that  he  should  exercise  that  dis- 
cretion. The  Chair  presently  plans  to 
put  the  question  on  each  amendment 
at  the  conclusion  of  debate  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
was  my  understanding  that  they 
wovtld  be  bimched,  and  I  did  not  know 
if  the  nile  provided  that  or  simply 
makes  it  discretionary  by  the  Chair.  Is 
it  the  Chair's  ruling  that  he  intends  to 
vote  on  each  at  the  end  of  the  ten- 
minute  segments? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  willing  to  consult  with  Mem- 
bers during  the  pending  amendment, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  the 
Chair's  intention  to  allow  the  vote  at 
the  conclusion  of  debate  on  each 
amendment,  but  obviously  the  Chair 
will  consult  with  Members. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  take  a  minute  to  reiterate  some- 
thing I  said  a  moment  ago,  l)ecause  we 
are  now  at  the  question  of  what  fimd- 
Ing  level  we  wUl  provide  for  SDI  for 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

My  amendment  is  for  $3.8  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  fianding 
level.  That  represents  zero  growth.  If 
my  colleagues  are  really  Interested  In 
stable  funding  for  this  program,  I  do 
not  understand  how  they  could  reject 
the  Kyl  amendment  which  is  precisely 
stable  fimding.  It  represents  zero  real 
growth. 

The  Bennett  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  Dellimis-Boxer 
amendment,  would  drastically  cut  the 


SDI  fimding  even  further— to  a  point, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  very  sig- 
nificant elements  of  the  program 
would  have  to  be  canceled.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  point  is  this:  If  we  are  really 
going  to  find  out  the  answer  of  the 
questions  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  raised,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
program  will  work,  we  need  to  fund 
the  program  at  the  levels  that  will 
provide  Members  with  those  answers. 
That  is  what  the  stable  fimding  level, 
zero  growth  level  of  the  Kyl  amend- 
mentr-$3.8  billion— will  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  could 
not  be  more  reasonable.  It  is  support- 
ed by  the  administration.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  RnxsE]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  argument  of 
"stability"  that  we  have  heard  in  sup- 
port of  Kyl  amendment. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  $3.8  bil- 
lion was  last  year's  aggregate  DOD 
funding  level.  Not  the  House  version, 
but  last  year's  aggregate.  As  today  is 
Tuesday,  we  know,  for  a  fact,  that 
when  this  measure  goes  to  conference 
with  the  other  body  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial additions  as  is  historically  the 
case  when  the  House  fimds  SDI  at  a 
lower  level.  The  proponents  of  the  Kyl 
amendment  are  not  asking  for  stabili- 
ty. They  are  really  asking  for  more. 
Every  Member  in  support  of  the  Kyl 
amendment  knows  that  once  It  goes 
into  conference,  we  can  anticipate  a 
$400  to  $800  million  added  on. 

Do  not  be  misled  or  begrulled  by  the 
argument  that  the  Kyl  amendment 
provides  stability  in  funding.  It  does 
not.  Proponents  are  looking  for  more. 
We  should  not  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Rohrabacher]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  not  responsible  for  what 
the  other  House  of  this  Congress  does. 
We  are  responsible  for  setting  out  a 
policy  that  we  believe  will  bring  our 
country  to  a  position  of  peace  and  pro- 
tect our  freedom. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Kyl  amend- 
ment because  any  other  approach 
would  be  either  a  hesitation  or  a  rever- 
sal on  a  path  that  has  brought  Amer- 
ica to  a  point  where  we  have  reached 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
reductions  of  our  nuclear  arsenals.  We 
have  come  a  long  way,  because  we 
have  looked  into  a  new  potential,  our 
scientific  genius  has  been  mobilized, 
and  now  is  not  the  time  to  turn  off  the 
light,  but  to  increase  the  electricity 
going  into  that  light  in  order  to  seek 
out  new  potential  for  the  future. 

America  needs  not  another  sword  to 
put  at  the  throats  of  our  enemies  but 
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Instead  to  develop  a  field  that  will  pro 
tect  Americans.  Protection  Is  a  moral 
method  that  we  should  look  at.  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  1983  mobilized  the  scientific 
community  behind.  We  should  not  be 
turning  back.  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Let  me  simply  take  a  httle  trnie  to 
respond  to  some  of  the  arguments  I 
have  written  down.  One  of  my  distin- 
guished coUeagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  quoted  the  Kyi  amend 
ment.  suggesting  that  the  Soviets  are 
worried  about  strategic  defense  initia 
tives.  Of  course  they  are.  because  the 
SDI  can  also  be  an  antisatellite  capa- 
bUity.  Not  only  able  to  shoot  down 
missiles,  but  also  shoot  down  satellites, 
to  shoot  down  command  patrol,  very 
potentially  frightening  and  potentially 
very,  very  dangerous. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Soviets  are  frightened  of  this  program 
is  that  they  perceive  it  as  part  of  a  nu- 
clear war  fighting  strategy,  and  I  sug- 
gest anyone  who  believes  that  we  can 
engage  in  a  nuclear  war  fighting  sce- 
nario is  living  in  an  absurd  and  insane 
world  calculated  to  destroy  human  life 
on  this  planet  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. 

The  second  argximent  my  colleague 
makes,  is  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  in 
disarray.  Granted,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  if  the  Member  picks  up  a  newspa 
per  of  every  major  city  in  this  country. 
our  children  are  dying  all  over  Amer- 
ica, we  are  in  disarray  with  poverty 
and  hunger  and  disease  and  drug  ad- 
diction and  violence  associated  with  it. 
and  rendering  ourselves  impotent  in 
our  capacity  to  cope  in  the  real  world, 
to  save  a  generation  of  our  children 
while   engaging   in   an   abstract    idea, 
while  the  moment   is  pregnant  with 
the  potential  of  peace,  not  violence, 
peace  not  war,  and  we  ought  to  be  get- 
ting away  from  the  obsolete  notion  of 
the  cold  war.  and  engaged  in  the  reali 
ties  of  the  possibUity  of  arms  control 
and    negotiation    and    not    spending 
mega   billions   of   dollars,    pouring    it 
down  a  rathole  for  some   illusionary 
defense  weapon.  We  ought  to  be  ad 
dressing  the  realities. 

Finally,  the  argument  that  is  made 
that  people  think  it  will  not  work.  We 
have  not  cast  our  major  argument  in 
the  impossibUities  of  the  technological 
capacity  of  this  thing  to  work.  We 
have  stated  that  we  have  challenged 
the  irrationality  of  the  strategic  idea 
itself.  It  will  indeed  abrogate  the  ABM 
Treaty,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeague  from  Arizona,  I 
have  a  different  conclusion.  That  is,  I 
do  not  believe  the  American  people 
will  support  abrogation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  I  believe  that  once  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize  that  they  have  been 
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against  Soviet  missiles,  it  will  work 
even  better  for  the  Soviets  to  blow  our 
star  wars  satellites  out  of  the  sky.  in- 
cluding our  early  warning  satellites. 
That  leaves  us  a  blind  victim  of  Soviet 


sold  a  propagandized  bill  of  goods, 
that  this  is  not  a  program  designed  to 
protect  them,  but  to  protect  military 
assets  they  will  realize  that  we  are 
back  in  the  old  mad  bag  we  have  been 
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before,     and     they     will     reject     this 
notion. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  he  has 
l  minute  remaining. 

a  1050 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining  on 
this  side,  and,  second,  do  I  have  the 
right  to  close  debate  on  my  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Broce).  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]  has  3  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  respond  to  the  two 
arguments  that  have  just  been  made. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge],  made  the 
argument  that  obviously  we  are  going 
to  make  a  deal  with  the  Senate  and, 
therefore,  we  need  to  have  a  low-fund- 
ing level  here  because  the  Senate  level 
is  much  higher  and  we  would  end  up 
with  stable  funding  if  we  have  a  very 
low  level  coming  out  of  the  House. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  based 
on  last  years  funding  level,  the  only 
way  we  can  come  out  with  a  funding 
level  close  to  last  years  with  not  even 
real  growth,  is  to  have  the  committee 
mark,  which  will  only  occur  if  all  the 
amendments  are  defeated  here. 

The  only  way  to  have  zero  real 
growth,  that  is  to  say,  last  years  fund- 
ing level  plus  inflation,  is  to  adopt  the 
Kyl  amendment  and  then  agree  in 
conference  to  an  even  split  with  the 
Senate     Armed    Services    Committee 

level. 

So  if  we  are  talking  about  a  compro- 
mise with  the  Senate,  splitting  the  dif- 
ference with  them  in  order  to  come 
out  at  last  years  funding  level  is  to 
support  the  Kyl  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  1  minute,  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AoCoiNl. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  thank 
the    gentleman    for    yielding    me    this 

time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  know  about  star  wars:  If  we 
build  it,  the  Soviets  are  going  to  build 
one,  too,  and  a  Soviet  SDI  will  help 
the  Russians  zap  us  between  the  eyes. 

If  star  wars  works,  it  will  work  better 
as  a  first  strike  offense  than  as  a  de- 
fense. Star  wars  will  depend  on  satel- 
lites,  but   if  star   wars  works   for   us 


aggression. 

I  do  not  think  that  star  wars  sup- 
porters intentionally  want  to  give  the 
Soviets  a  first  strike,  but  if  it  works 
and  it  is  affordable,  that  is  what  they 
are  going  to  be  doing.  So  If  we  In  the 
Chamber  value  America's  security,  we 
should  ban  star  wars.  We  should  not 
build  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  begin  by  de- 
feating the  Kyl  amendment  and  sup- 
porting the  Dellums-Boxer  amend- 
ment. ^  .  ,  . 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time.  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  a  com- 
ment made  by  my  colleague  just  a 
moment  ago.  I  think  the  American 
people  would  much  rather  have  an 
arms  race  if  it  involves  a  race  in  defen- 
sive weapons,  weapons  that  we  cannot 
use  to  strike  each  other,  than  they 
would  to  have  the  current  situation 
where  the  only  arms  race  is  with  of- 
fensive weapons,  which  can  obviously 
do  both  sides  great  damage. 

We  have  been  relying  on  the  notion 
of  mutually  assured  destruction,  al- 
though the  Soviets  have  never  bought 
off  on  that  theory— the  Idea  that  if 
they  strike  us.  we  will  retaliate  by 
striking  them.  and.  therefore,  they 
will  not  try  to  strike  us. 

How  much  longer  can  we  afford  to 

rely  upon  that  outmoded  doctrine?  Is 

it  not  better  to  have  a  defense  which 

complicates   the   Soviets   planning 


so ..-, — 

that  they  would  be  deterred  from  at- 
tacking us  in  the  first  place?  And  if.  as 
my  colleagues  suggest,  that  causes  the 
Soviets  to  engage  in  an  arms  race  with 
us  to  develop  their  own  defense,  then  I 
say  more  power  to  them.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  a  race  in  defensive 
weapons  than  it  is  to  have  a  race  in  of- 
fensive weapons. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  just  have  a  limited 
amount  of  time;  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  suggested 
that  the  American  people  would  not 
support  abrogating  the  ABM  Treaty.  I 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  themselves,  for 
example,  from  an  accidental  launch  or 
from  a  Third  World  country  attack,  I 
think  the  American  people  would  be 
willing  to  abrogate  the  treaty  for  that 
purpose.  ^  ,  , 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  yield  very  brief- 
ly to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  simply  say  that  because  we 
know  you  can  overwhelm  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  it  will  not  just  be  a 


defense  arms  race  but  a  corresponding 
offensive  arms  race  as  well. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleague's  making  that  point, 
but  our  arms  negotiators  are  very  sup- 
portive of  the  SDI  Program  and  do  not 
want  us  to  give  away  that  point  unilat- 
erally now.  Congress'  underfunding  of 
the  SDI  Program  this  year  will  work 
against  our  arms  negotiators  at  the 
very  time  they  are  trying  to  negotiate 
these  very  deep  offensive  arms  reduc- 
tions with  the  Soviets.  So  I  think  that, 
whUe  arms  negotiations  are  not  the 
justification  for  SDI.  they  certainly 
are  an  argument  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  much 
better  to  build  shields  than  to  build 
swords.  The  Kyl  funding  level  is  for 
zero  real  growth,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Kyl  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chaimwn.  the  commit- 
tee's marV  of  $3.8  billion  is  admittedly  short  of 
the  amount  required,  about  $4.1  billion,  to 
keep  SDI  at  current  spending  levels.  However, 
with  the  Senate  at  $4.5  billion,  and  assuming 
the  normal  spirt,  the  committee's  figure  would 
seem   to  bring   us  out  somewtwre   near  a 

Because  I  believe  the  SDI  technology  ought 
to  go  forward  until  limited  by  mutual  agree- 
ment wrth  other  nations,  I  sujjport  the  exten- 
sion of  the  program.  I  do  not.  however,  want 
to  see  SDI  expenses  escalate  too  rapidly. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  the  Kyl 
amendment  because  I  believe  rt  will  result  in  a 
final  figure  well  above  last  year's  spending. 

I  shall  also  vote  against  amendments  to 
reduce  the  committee's  mark.  One,  the  Del- 
lums amendment,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  radi- 
cal reduction  which  would  arrxxjnt  to  killing 
the  SDI  Program.  Others,  like  the  Bennett 
amendment,  which  provide  for  smaller  reduc- 
tions, are  harder  to  assess.  That  one,  again 
assuming  the  usual  split  with  the  Senate, 
would  slow  down  the  program  a  t>it,  but  not 
njin  it. 

However,  in  case  of  doubt.  I  usually  side 
wrth  the  Commander  in  Chief,  who  is  charged 
with  the  responsibilrty  to  defend  the  country 
and  wtx)  must  negotiate  wrth  our  adversaries. 
Hence  my  vote  tor  the  commrttee's  figure,  and 
against  all  amendments. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chaimian.  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  [SDI],  or  the  80<»lled  star 
wars  program,  is  typical  of  so  many  of  the  de- 
fense plans  proposed  by  President  Reagan 
and  now  President  Bush.  It  is  too  expensive, 
untested,  unproven,  and  according  to  many 
experts,  impossible,  and  unnecessary. 

When  originally  proposed,  star  wars  was 
billed  as  a  peace  shiekj  wtiich  woukl  keep  the 
entire  United  States  under  an  umbrella  of 
lasers  and  magically  shoot  down  incoming 
Soviet  missiles.  Desprte  the  protests  of  highly 
knowledgeable  scientists  ¥*ho  denounced  the 
plan  as  technologfcally  unfeasible,  the  admin- 
istration continued  support  and  funding  for 
SDI. 

When  more  facts  became  known  about  the 
improbabilrty  of  such  a  device  ever  working, 
the  scope  of  star  wars  changed.  No  kxiger 
wouW  the  crties  and  general  population  of  the 
Unrted   States  be   protected,   only   strategk; 


bases  and  missile  sites  woukj  be  protected  by 
the  revised  systems  of  electron  lasers,  projec- 
tiles, and  briHiant  pebbles  which  woukl  inter- 
cept the  thousands  of  speeding  missiles.  No 
kjnger  was  tt  a  peace  shieW.  but  an  expensive 
peace  sieve,  whk:h  wouM  according  to  ttie 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  ward  off  only  30  percent 
of  incoming  ICBM's,  30  percent  of  the 
SLBM's.  and  zero  percent  of  the  air  launched 
missiles.  This  rate  of  success  does  not  pro- 
vkle  a  very  strong  deterrence  to  launching  tt>e 
thousands  of  missiles  and  ICBM's  wtiich  the 
Soviets  have  in  their  arsenals.  Yet  research 
and  devetopment  continued  at  billions  of  dol- 
lars per  year. 

It  is  time  that  we  faced  the  reality  of  budget 
constraints  and  current  technology.  Star  wars 
will  not  work,  and  we  are  spending  too  much 
money  on  a  program  which  may  hamper  stra- 
tegk: arms  reductions  more  than  bring  the  So- 
viets to  tlie  bargaining  table.  Pursuing  this  pro- 
gram may  lead  the  Unrted  States  to  violate 
1972  Anti-Ballistk:  Missile  Treaty  and  reverse 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  negotiating 
arms  reductk>ns  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  possible  that  the  research  of  such  tech- 
notogies  will  lead  to  a  breakthrough  in  de- 
fense weapons  or  nondefense  applications. 
However,  the  levels  of  funding  which  SDI  has 
received  are  outrageous  considering  what  we 
have  sacrificed  to  produce  such  tiny  results. 
EducatkHi,  housing,  Vne  environment,  AIDS  re- 
search, drxjg  programs,  transportation.  All  of 
these  important  social  programs  have  been 
cut  to  the  bone  to  provide  rrioney  for  such  un- 
proven and  unneeded  measures  such  as  star 
wars. 

The  days  of  unlimrted  defense  spending  and 
waste  are  over.  We  must  now  face  the  dilem- 
ma of  how  to  restore  the  cuts  on  our  society 
whk:h  have  been  made  in  the  past  9  years. 
We  must  concentrate  on  educating  our  chil- 
dren, housing  our  homeless,  feeding  our 
hungry,  curing  our  sick,  and  employing  our 
jobless.  Tough  decisions  need  to  be  made, 
but  one  thing  is  clear.  We  cannot  afford  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  a  program  which  is 
unproven  and  impractical  when  we  desperate- 
ly need  money  to  help  people  get  off  the 
streets,  off  dmgs,  and  off  welfare.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  continued  funding 
for  the  strategic  defense  inrtiative. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  recent  roll 
down  the  mnway  and  following  flight  of  the  B- 
2  Stearth  bomber  was  touted  as  a  remarkable 
breakthrough  in  aviation  and  defense  technol- 
ogy. What  is  remaritable  about  this  first  flight, 
however,  is  not  any  new  technology  or  deter- 
rence capabilrty,  but  is  rather  the  amount  of 
tirrw,  nroney,  and  resources  which  have  been 
used  in  getting  this  project  this  far. 

The  B-2,  whKh  will  supposedly  be  nearly  in- 
visible to  enemy  radar,  have  extended  range, 
and  use  new  radar  jamming  technology,  is 
nerther  affordable  nor  necessary.  It  is  already 
the  most  expensive  single  weapon  system  in 
history,  costing  over  $70  billkjn.  Experts  esti- 
mate ttiat  ttie  cost  of  a  single  Stearth  bomber 
will  exceed  $600  million,  and  $75  billion  for 
the  whole  132-plane  program.  $23  billion  was 
spent  on  this  plane  before  rts  first  flight.  This 
is  no  reason  to  spend  an  addrtional  $50  billion 
on  a  plane  wtiose  technology  is  questionable 
and  rts  mission  undefined. 


We  need  only  to  k)Ok  at  the  problems  we 
have  encountered  wrth  tt»e  B1-B  to  determine 
what  types  of  cfuJtenges  we  ¥»ill  face  with  the 
B-2.  The  B-1  used  relatively  mature  and 
proven  technotogies  and  designs.  BiWons  of 
dollars  ¥»ere  spent  on  research  and  devetop- 
ment of  this  bomber  before  rt  was  produced, 
and  still  we  learn  about  the  problems  with  rts 
radar  and  jamming  systems.  The  B-2  incorpo- 
rates much  more  radical  and  controversial  air- 
frame designs,  avionics,  and  stearth  technoto- 
gy,  all  of  which  must  be  devetoped  and 
tested.  And  yet,  even  though  tt»e  costs  are 
enormous  and  the  technotogy  questtonable, 
the  adrriinistration  wants  us  to  purchase  132 
of  these  planes  for  $70  b«lton.  Before  we 
spend  this  much  rrxxiey  on  anything,  we 
shouM  know  wtiat  we  are  buying. 

Not  only  is  the  expense  of  ttw  B-2  a  strong 
deterrence  for  supporting  rt,  ttie  mission  of  the 
Stearth  bomber  is  undefined  and  flawed.  Its 
original  mission  was  supposed  to  be  to  attack 
strategic  mobile  targets  and  hardened  missite 
silos  deep  inside  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Air 
Force  now  admrts  that  the  technotogy  to  find 
and  destroy  mobile  targets  is  years  away,  and 
hardened  silos  can  be  hrt  by  cruise  missiles 
and  sea-launched  ballistk;  missiles  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  Nerther  wouW  1  support  send- 
ing a  half-a-billton  dollar  plane  on  an  anti-ter- 
rorist misston  wtien  we  have  much  less  ex- 
pensive F-14's,  F-16's,  F-111's,  E-6's,  and 
other  attack  planes  which  are  well  surted  to 
the  job. 

Recent  GAG  reports  indicate  that  ttie  De- 
fense Department  will  have  a  $125  billton 
funding  deftort  over  the  next  5  years.  It  is  not 
logical  to  spend  great  sums  of  nxKiey  on  a 
questionable  product  wt>en  so  many  other 
tried  and  tested  projects  can  be  produced 
with  these  funds.  The  $50  billton  whtoh  we 
can  save  by  rrwthballing  the  productton  line 
for  the  B-2  couW  feed  milltons  of  hungry 
people,  buy  thousands  of  books  for  our 
schools,  house  many  of  New  York  Crty's 
homeless  for  years,  wipe  out  the  drug  vto- 
lence  epidemto,  and  still  have  pocket  change 
to  spare.  This  nieasure  wouto  not  eliminate 
our  budget  deftort.  but  rt  wouW  go  a  tong  way 
toward  funding  many  other  more  necessary 
and  practical  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  any 
further  funding  for  the  B-2  Stearth  bomber. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  F-14  Tomcat  fighter. 
The  F-14  is  simply  our  best  and  rrxjst  versa- 
tile carrier  based  fighter.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
cut  rt  wrth  the  slim  hope  that  the  advanced 
tactical  fighter,  whtoh  is  still  on  paper,  will  be 
ready  to  take  over  rts  misston.  Even  if  tf>e  ATF 
is  ready  in  time,  the  Navy  will  have  an  unac- 
ceptable shortfall  in  ttie  mto-1990's. 

The  argument  ttiat  ttiis  will  save  money  is 
wrthout  merrt.  This  money  will  not  go  back  to 
the  Treasury,  rt  will  be  used  for  ottier  milrtary 
projects. 

Leaving  the  obvious  arguments  on  ttie  merrt 
of  the  F-14  aside,  there  are  several  ottier  rea- 
sons for  keeping  the  F-14.  First,  cutting  ttie 
F-14  will  leave  only  one  major  suppltor  of 
naval  combat  aircraft,  McDonnell-Douglas. 
While  McDonnell-Douglas  is  a  reputable  com- 
pany, we  should  have  learned  ttie  dangers 
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posed  by  a  lack  of  cxtrnpetition  a  long  time 

ago 

In  addition,  the  Grumman  corporation  in- 
vested several  hundred  million  dollars  to 
retoo(  their  production  lines  because  they  had 
every  reason  to  beJieve  that  the  Navy  would 
not  back  out  on  their  agreement  to  buy  F- 
14's.  What  kind  of  message  are  we  sending  to 
all  our  Government  contractors  if  we  lead 
them  on  to  invest,  and  then  back  out  of  our 
agreerrwnt? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  F-14  Tomcats  that 
shot  down  two  Libyan  fighters  in  1982  and 
flew  support  during  the  Grenada  invasion  As 
late  as  January  of  this  year,  F-14's  were  once 
again  called  upon  to  engage  and  shoot  down 
two  Soviet-made  Libyan  )ets.  Clearly,  the 
Tomcat's  usefulness  is  far  from  over 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  the  F-14  frame 
tt>eir  debate  m  terms  of  tough  choices  How- 
ever, as  I  explained  earlier,  cutting  the  F-14 
will  not  save  the  taxpayer  money 

Finaify,  Mr.  Chaimnan,  I  am  not  one  to  avoid 
tough  choices.  But  I  am  one  wtio  will  oppose 
bad  choices.  Cutting  out  the  F-14  is  a  bad 
choice  We  must  ensure  that  our  earner  fleets 
are  adequately  protected,  and  that  our  naval 
aviation  industry  remains  strong  and  competi- 
tive. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Kyl]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote  was   taken   by   electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  117,  noes 
299.  not  voting  15.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1511 
AYES— in 


Armey 

B&llenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomiield 

Browder 

Brown  (COi 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

CaUahan 

Coleman  ( MO  > 

Coleman  (TXi 

Combest 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeL^y 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Doman  iCA> 

Douclai 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

PaweU 

Plelds 

PUppo 

OaUegly 

Gekas 


Gillmor 

Gllman 

Goss 

HalKTX) 

Hammerschmidt  Oxley 

Hancock  Packard 


Miller  iWA> 
Mocrhead 
Morrison    WA  i 
Myers 


Hansen 

Harris 

Haste  ft 

HeOey 

Herger 

Hller 

Holloway 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lewis  (CA> 

Lewis  I FL) 

UvliKston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luketu.  Donald 

Madican 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ILI 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandleas 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

Miller  (OH  I 


Parris 

Pashayan 

Pallerson 

Paxon 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rlller 

Robinson 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Rowland  •CTi 

Sarpalius 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Skeen 

Slaughter  iVAi 

Smith  iMS> 

Smith  iNE) 

Smith  I TX I 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH> 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Steams 


Stump 

Walsh 

Wyhe 

Thomas   CA' 

Weber 

Young lAK) 

Upton 

WhlttaRer 

Young iFL) 

Vucanovirh 

Wilson 

Walker 

Wolf 
NOES- 299 

.Acki-rman 

Ciallo 

Moakley 

Akaka 

Garcia 

MoUohan 

Alexander 

Qaydos 

Montgomery 

Anderson 

Gejdenson 

Moody 

Andrews 

Gephardt 

Morella 

Annunzio 

Gibbons 

Morrison  '  CT  > 

Anthony 

OUckman 

Mrazek 

Applegale 

Gonzalez 

Murphy 

Aspin 

Goodling 

Murtha 

Alkins 

Gordon 

Nagle 

.AuCoin 

Gradlson 

Nalcher 

Baker 

Grandy 

NealiMAi 

Baleman 

Grant 

NeaKNCl 

Bales 

Gray 

Nelson 

Beilenson    ' 

Green 

Nlelson 

Bennett 

Guanni 

Nowak 

Bereuter 

Hall  <OHi 

Oakar 

Herman 

Hamilton 

Oberstar 

Hevill 

Hatcher 

Obey 

Bilbray 

Hawkins 

Olin 

Boggs 

Hayes  iILi 

Ortiz 

Bonior 

Hayes  <  LA  ■ 

Owens  <  NY  i 

Borski 

Hefner 

Owens  1 UT  i 

Bosco 

Henry 

Pallone 

Boucher 

Hertel 

Panetta 

Boxer 

Huagland 

Parker 

Brennan 

Hochbnieckner 

Payne ' NJ  > 

Brooks 

Hopkins 

Payne  i  VAi 

Hrovk-n  iCA' 

Horton 

Pease 

Bruce 

Houghton 

Pelosi 

Bryant 

Hoyer 

Penny 

Buechner 

Hubbard 

Perkins 

Bus  tarn  ante 

Huckab> 

Petri 

Byron 

Hughes 

Pickett 

Campbell  iCAi 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Campbell  iCQi 

Jenkins 

Porter 

Cardin 

John-somCTi 

Poshard 

Carper 

Johnson  'SDi 

Price 

Carr 

Johnston 

Pursell 

Chandler 

Jones  1 GA ) 

Rahall 

Chapman 

Jones  1 NC  > 

Rangel 

Clarke 

Jontz 

Ravenel 

Clay 

Kanjorski 

Ray 

Clement 

Kaptur 

Regula 

dinger 

Kaslenmeier 

Ridge 

Coble 

Kennedy 

Rinaldo 

Conte 

Kennelly 

Roberts 

Conyers 

Kildee 

Roe 

Cooper 

Klerzka 

Rogers 

Costello 

Kolter 

Rose 

Coughlin 

Kostmayer 

Rostenkowski 

Coyne 

LaF^lce 

Roukema 

Crockett 

Lanca-sler 

Rowland  iGA' 

Darden 

Lanlo.s 

Roybal 

Davis 

Laughlin 

Russo 

De  Fazio 

Leach  <IA) 

Sabo 

Dellums 

LeathcTX. 

Saiki 

Derrick 

Lehman  (CAi 

Sangmeister 

Dicks 

Lehman  iFLi 

Savage 

Dingell 

Leland 

Sawyer 

Dixon 

Lent 

Sax ton 

Donnelly 

l^vin  iMIi 

Scheuer 

Dorgan  i  ND  i 

Levine  iCAi 

Schneider 

Downey 

LewLS  (GAi 

Schroeder 

Duncan 

Ughtfoot 

Schulze 

Durbin 

Lloyd 

Schumer 

Dwyer 

l-ong 

Sensenbrenner 

Dymally 

Lowey  '  NY  i 

Sharp 

Dy.son 

Luken.  Thomas     Shays 

Early 

Machtley 

Sikorskl 

Eckart 

Manton 

Slslsky 

Edwards  i  CA  i 

Markey 

Skaggs 

Engel 

Martinez 

Skelton 

English 

MaLsui 

Slaltery 

Erdreich 

Mavroules 

Slaughter!  NY 

Espy 

MazzoU 

Smith  iFLi 

Evans 

McCloskey 

Smith  (lA) 

Pascell 

McCurdy 

Smith  (NJ) 

Pazio 

McDade 

Smith  iVTi 

Peighan 

McDerraott 

Smith.  Denny 

Fish 

McGrath 

(ORi 

Flake 

McHugh 

Smith.  Robert 

FogUetla 

McMillan  (NCi         <ORi 

Ford  < Ml' 

McMlllen'MDi     Snowe 

Ford  1 TN  i 

McNulty 

Solarz 

Frank 

Meyers 

Spralt 

Preruel 

Miller  (CAI 

Staggers 

Frost 

Mineta 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swifl 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  lOAi 

Thomas  '  WY  > 


Archer 
Collins 
Courier 
de  la  Garza 
Florio 


Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

NOT  VOTING- 

Gingrich 

Gunderson 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Lipinskl 


Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 
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Mfume 

Michel 
Molinari 
Schuetle 
Vander  Jagt 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  the  vote: 

Mr.  Gingrich  for.  with  Mr.  Plorlo  against. 

Mr.  Michel  (or.  with  Mr.  Mfume  against. 

Mr.  Hunter  for.  with  Mrs.  Collins  against. 

Messrs.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  SEN- 
SENBRENNER. JONES  of  Georgia, 
WAXMAN.  PEASE,  GOODLING.  and 
PORTER  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  made  in  order  by 
the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Delldms: 

Strilte  out  section  221  (page  48.  line  19 
through  page  49.  line  6)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  221.  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  LIMITA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Termination  of  SIDO.-The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  terminate  the  organization 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  known  as 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion and  shall  reassign  the  functions  of  that 
organization  lo  the  military  departments 
and  the  Defense  Agencies  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Limitation  of  PtmcrioNS  to  Basic  Re- 
search—Fund  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  Strategic  Defense  In- 
itiatve  for  fiscal  year  1990  may  only  be  obli- 
gated for  basic  research  programs. 

(c)  Fiscal  Year  1990  Funding.- Of  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
201  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
not  more  than  $1,300,000,000  may  be  obli- 
gated for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
The  amount  provided  in  section  201  for  the 
Defense  Agencies  Is  hereby  reduced  by 
$2,238,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Bruce).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  KYL) 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

D  1120 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  one-half  of  my  time,  2V4  minutes, 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer],  coauthor  of  the  amend- 
ment.          

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
business  we  really  need  a  sense  of 
hvimor  as  well  as  a  serious  side,  and 
the  ever  changing  nature  of  star  wars, 
it  seems  to  me,  lends  itself  to  some 
humor. 

Two  comedians  come  to  mind.  First, 
there  is  the  late  Gilda  Radner.  She 
had  a  character  called  Emily  Latella. 
We  remember  EmUy  Latella;  every 
time  she  got  caught  in  a  fix,  she  would 
say.  "Never  mind,"  and  then  she  would 
try  again.  Then  there  was  Maxwell 
Smart.  When  he  was  caught  in  a  tall 
tale,  he  would  say,  "Would  you  be- 
lieve," and  then  he  would  spin  an- 
other. 

Star  wars  is  the  'Would-you-believe, 
never-mind"  system  of  the  military 
budget,  and  now  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  in  his  debate,  I 
think,  brought  some  more  of  a  sense 
of  humor  to  this  debate  when  he  says 
that  America  spends  almost  as  much 
on  panty  hose  as  it  does  on  star  wars.  I 
carmot  help  but  bring  a  sense  of 
hiunor  to  that  analogy. 

My  colleagues,  take  it  from  me, 
panty  hose  Is  affordable.  Star  wars  is 
not.  Panty  hose  has  a  clear  function. 
Star  wars  does  not.  Panty  hose  gives 
us  100  percent  support.  Star  wars  does 
not.  Panty  hose  has  a  mission  that 
does  not  change  every  day.  The  star 
wars  mission  has  changed  from  a  pro- 
tective shield  to  military  installation 
defense  to  accidental  launch  protec- 
tion to  brilliant  pebbles  to  terrorist  de- 
terrence. Let  us  face  it,  star  wars  has 
changed  more  times  than  Imelda 
Marcos  has  changed  her  shoes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  it  is  time  to 
bring  some  reality  to  this  program. 
The  Dellimis-Boxer  amendment,  by 
taking  the  program  back  to  $1.3  bil- 
lion, would  allow  us  to  have  a  good 
and  robust  research  program.  It  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  It  is  what  we  should 
do  if  we  believe  in  arms  control.  It  is 
what  we  should  do  if  we  believe  in 
budgetary  control. 

I  thank  the  Members  for  their  atten- 
tion. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
just    to    inquire,    as    author    of    the 


amendment,  we  are,  indeed,  entitled  to 
close  debate?  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wotild  advise  that  imder  these 
clrctmistances,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellxtms]  will  be  al- 
lowed to  close  debate. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  further  inquire,  did  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  yield  back  any  of  the 
2%  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  used  exactly  her  2% 
minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  throughout  this  decade, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  embarked  on  un- 
precedented negotiations.  We  all  in 
this  House  hailed  that  historic  inter- 
mediate nuclear  force  treaty  when  we 
for  the  first  time  in  history  began  to 
reduce  an  entire  class  of  nuclear  weap- 
oivs. 

We  now  know  that  there  are  many 
in  this  House  and  many  around  the 
country  who  have  consistently  said 
that  star  wars,  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  as  I  like  to  call  it,  is  a  fanta- 
sy and  it  will  never  work.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  while  there  are 
people  in  the  United  States  who  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  work,  we  know 
full  weU  that  the  Soviets  truly  believe 
that  it  will  work.  They  believe  it  will 
work,  because  we  know  that  they  have 
spent  some  8  to  10  times  as  much  on 
their  own  strategic  defense  as  we  have 
in  the  United  States. 

We  also  know  that  as  we  look  toward 
the  prospect  of  continued  negotia- 
tions, the  goal  of  eliminating  SDI 
would  seriously  jeopardize  any  chance 
for  continued  negotiations,  and  that  is 
why  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  offered  a  truly  balanced  ap- 
proach, zero  real  growth,  last  year's 
level  plus  inflation. 
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This  proposed  package  by  my  good 
friends  from  California,  Mr.  Dellums 
and  Ms.  Boxer,  is  a  package  which  will 
in  fact  endanger  the  chance  for  us  to 
bring  about  a  further  reduction  in  nu- 
clear weapons. 

It  was  March  23  of  1983  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  threw  out  his  proposal 
for  the  peace  shield.  Many  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  said  that  goal 
was  impractical.  But  I  do  believe.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  goal  is  one  which 
we  should  pursue,  and  proceeding  with 
research  and  development  is  some- 
thing that  we  must  do. 

I  urge  opposition  to  this  amendment 
which  truly  could  jeopardize  contin- 
ued peace. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 


the    gentleman    from   Colorado    [Mr. 
Broww]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  decision 
before  the  House  with  this  amend- 
ment is  a  very  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward one.  Do  Members  believe  in  imi- 
lateral  reductions  in  SDI  or  do  they 
believe  in  mutual  reductions. 

The  record  shows  that  mutual  disar- 
mament is  far  more  effective.  If  Mem- 
bers believe  that,  they  are  going  to 
conclude  that  reductions  in  spending 
not  only  in  SDI  but  in  other  functions 
should  be  negotiated,  and  they  ought 
to  be  mutual.  The  Soviet  Union  ought 
to  reduce  its  expenditures  in  this  area, 
not  just  the  United  States. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment.  Mem- 
bers are  saying  they  think  the  best 
way  to  handle  this  area  is  to  unilater- 
ally cut  advanced  weapons  research  in 
this  area.  The  record  is  very  clear, 
when  we  have  insisted  that  disarma- 
ment be  mutual,  we  have  had  a  prom- 
ising reaction  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  we  try  unilateral  disarmament, 
our  record  has  been  unsuccessful. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  sends 
the  wrong  message.  Unilateral  conces- 
sions make  lasting  peace  less  likely. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close 
the  debate  on  our  side  by  first  of  all 
acknowledging  the  humor  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Ms. 
Boxer]  with  respect  to  pantyhose.  I 
appreciate  the  injection  of  a  little 
humor  into  this  debate. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  all  of  us  here 
who  have  been  debating  this  issue 
have  acknowledged,  this  is  a  very  seri- 
ous proposition.  The  deterrence  to 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  matter.  The  argtmient 
is  made  here  that  SDI  is  not  "100  per- 
cent effective."  That  is  to  say,  a  mis- 
sile might  get  through  or  some  mis- 
siles might  get  through.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues imderstand  that  the  purpose 
of  SDI  is  not  to  provide  a  perfect 
shield  over  the  globe.  Rather,  it  is  to 
provide  enough  of  a  deterrent  effect  to 
so  complicate  the  Soviet  planning  for 
an  attack  that  they  would  never 
choose  to  attack  in  the  first  place. 
That  is  the  whole  idea  of  deterrence, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  are  not 
persuaded  by  the  argument  that  any 
weapon  has  to  be  100  percent  effective 
in  order  to  be  funded. 

That  gets  us  to  the  final  point.  A  lot 
of  my  colleagues  have  said  they  are 
just  not  sure  whether  it  will  work.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  point  here  is  to  provide 
a  fimding  level  sufficient  to  find  out 
the  answer  to  that  question. 

My  amendment  would  have  done 
that.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  will  argue  that  his 
amendment  will  do  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
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will.  But  I  think  all  of  us  understand 
that  the  Boxer-Dellums  amendment 
will  not  even  begin  to  get  close  to  pro- 
viding those  funds  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  tests  to  find  out  whether  SDI 
will  work  so  that  we  can  make  an  in- 
formed judgment. 

The  level  of  funding  that  the  Del- 
lums-Boxer  amendment  would  provide 
is  only  sufficient  for  basic  research  to 
understand  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing.  It  will  never  get  us  to  that  level 
necessary  for  us  to  make  an  informed 
decision,  to  know  whether  or  not  we 
can  deploy  SDI. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  the  Dellums-Boxer  amend- 
ment. It  would  not  provide  the  level  of 
funding  necessary  to  make  the  crucial 
decisions  that  the  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  make.  It  would  result 
in  the  elimination  of  thousands  of 
jobs,  minimum  of  8.000  jobs.  Obvious- 
ly, it  is  not  a  level  of  funding  sufficient 
to  actually  carry  out  the  program. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  the  Dellums-Boxer  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease). 
Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Dellums-Boxer  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  stnce  former  President 
Reagan  started  us  biting  at  the  SDI  windmill  m 
1984,  with  illusory  promises  that  it  would 
"render  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  shield 
all  o<  us  from  the  scourge  of  nuclear  attack," 
America  has  spent  more  than  $21  billion  on 
SOI.  What  do  we  have  to  show  for  this  enor- 
rrxxjs  outlay  of  public  funds,  while  we  have 
been  running  up  record  deficits  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see?  The  answer  is.  Very  little 

I  nse  in  support  of  the  Dellum-Boxer 
amerximent  to  limit  SDI  activities  to  $13  bil- 
lion next  year.  For  America  to  continue  to 
spend  at  least  $3  billion  a  year  on  SDI  is  illogi- 
cal and  wrong-headed. 

At  the  erxl  of  May,  no  less  auttxxrties  than 
the  Joint  ChMfs  of  Staff  warned  against  reck- 
lessly moving  away  from  and  abandoned  the 
1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  in  pursuit  of 
rapid  depkjyment  of  Anti-missile  defenses,  as- 
sumir^g  that  such  SDI-related  defense  tiecome 
feasibte  at  any  time.  They  understand  that 
SDI,  in  whatever  form,  does  not  offer  civilian 
protection  against  cruise  and  other  low-trajec- 
tory missiles,  bomber  attacks,  or  small  tactical 
weaporvy.  To  continue  to  proceed  with  fund- 
ing as  though  we  have  an  unassailable  nght 
to  deploy  SDI-related  defenses  invites  the 
very  costty  nightmare  and  instability  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  negotiated  to  prevent— de- 
fensive as  well  as  offensive  arms  races. 

I  give  the  Bush  administration  credit  for 
owning  up  to  ttie  fact  that  SOI  cannot  possibly 
provide  a  secure  nuclear  umbrella  for  all  of 
the  American  peopte.  Rather  they  now  seek 
increased  SDI  fundir^  pnrrwnly  to  develop 
better  systertw  to  protect  our  ICBM's.  not  our 
civilian  population.  But  isn't  that  also  the  pnn- 
dpal  missior  for  the  funding  In  this  bill  for 
more  rrwbile  land-based  missile  systems  like 
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the  Midgetman  and  the  rail-based  MX  weap- 
onry? 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  our  on- 
going budget  cnsis,  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
SDI  funding,  other  than  for  the  most  basic  re- 
search programs. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  the  close 
of  the  debate  on  this  issue.  All  of  the 
issues,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  ad- 
dressed. My  colleagues  are  clearly 
aware  what  this  amendment  does.  It 
would,  in  effect,  terminate  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  Program,  allow 
for  $1.3  billion  to  continue  to  engage 
in  basic  and  fundamental  research. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  remaining,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  two  points. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  for  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  understand  that  once 
you  abandon  the  concept  of  the  astro- 
dome, that  is  defending  the  American 
population,  what  you  really  are  down 
to  are  defending  ICBMs,  other  mis- 
siles. Think  about  this.  In  order  to  en- 
hance the  survivability  of  our  ICBM's, 
you  want  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive that  will  cost  us  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  MX  Missile  Rail 
Garrison,  costing  us  billions  of  dollars, 
the  Midgetman  that  will  cost  us  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  All  of  these  programs 
are  designed  to  enhance  the  survivabil- 
ity not  of  the  American  people,  but  of 
missiles.  We  are  back  to  mutual  as- 
sured destruction.  This  is  not  some 
new  concept. 

Finally,  let  me  make  one  other  argu- 
ment, if  I  can  have  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  frankly  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  how  we  conduct  ourselves 
on  a  matter  of  such  great  importance 
when  we  are  talking  about  national  se- 
curity, and  we  have  15  or  20  conversa- 
tions going  on  that  can  go  off  of  this 
floor  and  at  least  allow  those  of  us 
who  are  serious  about  the  issue  we  are 
talking  about  to  be  able  to  command 
the  attention  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  this  final  ar- 
gument: I  think  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  very  serious  when  they 
suggest  that  our  amendment  would  in 
some  way  endanger  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. I  want  to  make  this  assertion 
very  aggressively.  It  is  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  that  will  endanger 
arms  control,  and  let  me  tell  Members 
why. 

The  gentlemsui  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  suggests  that  this  would  only 
create  a  defensive  arms  race.  Yet  when 
he  yielded  to  me,  he  agreed  that  it 
would  also  create  a  corresponding  of- 
fensive arms  race,  because  you  can 
overwhelm  a  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. Think  about  this. 

If  the  other  guy  knows  that  you  are 
going  to  build  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  you  can  overwhelm  it  with 
offensive  weapons,  why  then  should 
the  person  sit  down  and  negotiate  a  re- 


duction in  their  own  offensive  weap- 
ons? I  would  suggest  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  you  remove  the  incentive 
for  arms  control  and  you  make  the 
world  a  more  dangerous  place. 

If  Members  really  want  arms  con- 
trol, do  not  lift  up  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  removing  the  Soviets' 
incentive  to  come  to  the  table  for  arms 
control.  Gorbachev  is  saying  let  us 
remove  nuclear  weapons  from  our  lives 
by  the  year  2000.  We  owe  this  to  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren. 

Reject  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. Make  the  world  a  better  place  for 
all  Americans  and  the  entire  world. 
Join  us  in  supporting  the  Dellimis- 
Boxer  amendment  to  bring  back  some 
sanity  and  save  the  American  people 
$3  billion  to  allow  us  to  address  other 
issues. 

Mr  MFUME.  Mr  Chairman,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  strong  support  of  the  [Dellums- 
Boxer  amendment  to  limit  funding  for  SDI  ac- 
tivities to  $1.3  billion  which  would  be  used  for 
basic  research 

We  have  spent  more  than  $16  billion  on 
SDI  and  still  do  not  know  in  what  direction  this 
program  takes  us.  In  the  early  1980's,  the  SDI 
Program  was  presented  to  the  American 
people  as  a  financially  and  technologically 
feasible  ballistic  defense  system.  Supposedly, 
It  IS  capable  of  protecting  our  cities  and  mis- 
sile silos  from  a  Soviet  missile  attack.  Now,  5 
years  later  and  after  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars, I  haven't  seen  enough  progress  to  war- 
rant increased  funding  of  this  program  other 
than  for  basic  research  as  provided  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Before  we  invest  $69.1  billion  which  only 
pays  for  the  first  phase  of  the  program,  let's 
make  sure  that  the  SDI  Program  is  consistent 
with  our  current  treaty  agreements  and  objec- 
tives. In  fact,  a  deployed  SDI  system  as  pre- 
sented would  certainly  be  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  I  do,  however,  sup- 
port continued  research  to  keep  pace  with  ad- 
vancing technology  until  we  can  t)etter  define 
how  this  program  can  and  should  proceed. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  at  a  critical  juncture  in  seri- 
ously negotiating  substantive  arms  control 
agreements.  When  we  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  move  forward  with  negotiations  stem- 
ming from  the  INF  Treaty,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  push  for  advance  deployment  of  a  defen- 
sive system  that  would  only  serve  to  thwart 
those  efforts.  The  Soviets  have  already  indi- 
cated that  their  response  to  developing  a  de- 
ployable  system  will  be  to  build  more  ICBM's 
at  a  much  cheaper  cost  to  overwtielm  SDI  ca- 
pabilities, CXir  only  response  would  be  to 
spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  on  addi- 
tional defensive  systems  or  resume  building 
our  offensive  arsenal  which  woukj  lead  t>ack  a 
costly  arms  race. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  uncertainties  of 
the  program  and  the  difficulty  of  allocating 
funds  to  incresingly  scacre  resources  for  all  of 
the  programs  competing  in  tfie  defense 
budget,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Dellums-Boxer  amerxlment. 
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Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Dellums-Boxer  amendment  to  H.R. 
2461,  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1989. 1 
do  so  because  I  strongly  believe  that  the  Na- 
tion's scarce  resources  are  being  squarxjered 
on  the  strategic  defense  initiative  [SDI].  and 
that  it  is  time  to  put  this  idea  to  rest  once  and 
for  all. 

The  SOI  was  not  the  product  of  careful, 
ttxxightful  scientific  research,  but  the  brain- 
child of  a  handful  of  self-interested  nuclear 
theorists.  Before  this  costly  and  complicated 
idea  could  be  scrutinized  by  independent  sci- 
entists. President  Reagan  mounted  an  enor- 
mous publk:  relations  campaign  for  the  SDI. 
Before  any  research  had  gotten  underway. 
President  Reagan  had  already  announced  that 
the  United  States  favored  scrapping  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  ABM  treaty  in 
order  to  pursue  the  SDI  fantasy.  Even  as 
mounting  budget  deficits  suggested  that  we 
needed  to  take  a  second  look  at  programs 
like  the  SDI,  the  President  refused  to  listen 
and  urged  even  higher  levels  of  spending. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  already  spent  $20 
billion  pursuing  President  Reagan's  pipe- 
dream.  First  we  were  promised  a  comprehen- 
sive defensive  shield  against  irHXHning  t>allistic 
missiles.  Sdenlist  after  scientist  said  it 
couMn't  be  done,  but  the  SDI  project  went  for- 
ward anyway.  When  research  indicated  the 
scientists  were  right,  supporters  of  SDI  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  a  limited  defensive  shield 
that  wouM  enhance  deterrence  by  stopping 
son>e  unknown  percentage  of  incoming  mis- 
siles. When  scientists  again  demonstrated  the 
flaws  of  this  limited  shield,  the  SDI  boosters 
developed  ttie  "Brilliant  Pet)bles"  concept,  a 
space-based  defense  depending  on  small 
rockets  being  able  to  intercept  enemy  missiles 
during  the  txxjst  phase. 

So  what  have  we  bought  at  the  end  of  this 
mad  search?  Certainly  not  a  defensive  shield. 
Certainly  not  a  feasit>le,  affordatile  defensive 
system  ttiat  would  enhance  our  security.  Cer- 
tainly not  commercial  applications  of  the  SDI 
technology.  No,  wtiat  we  have  bought  is  a 
huge  budget  deficit  and  a  pile  of  glossy  brief- 
ing books  describing  our  former  President's 
dream. 

That  is  why  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  this 
past  April  recommended  a  significantly  lower 
level  of  sperxjing  for  SDI  and  stated  ttuit  the 
United  States  "shoukj  not  insist  on  the  explicit 
right  eventually  to  deptoy  extensive  antimissile 
defenses."  I  share  ttie  skepticism  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  and  their  concern  for  the  ABM  treaty, 
and  I  suggest  that  in  this  time  of  budgetary 
constraints,  we  do  the  smart  thing  and  aban- 
don ttie  goal  of  quick  depkiyment  of  SDI  tech- 
notogies. 

Let  us  instead  rety  on  the  proven  worth  of 
our  strategy  deterrent  pursue  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  keep  SOI  re- 
search at  the  reasonable  level  proposed  in 
the  Oellums-Boxer  amendment 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  aimounced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  137,  noes 
286,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  152] 
AYES— 137 


Ackerman 


AtUns 
AuCoin 
Bates 
Beilenaon 
Bemum 
Bonlor 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breiman 
Brooks 
Bruce 
Bryuit 

CampbeU  (CA) 
Carper 
Can- 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coyne 
Crockett 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
DinxeU 
Dixon 

Dorgan(ND) 
Downey 
Durbln 
Dymally 
Early 
Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 
Engel 
Espy 
Evans 
Pelghan 
Flake 
FocUetU 
Pord  (MI) 
Pord(TN) 
Frank 
Garcia 
Celdenson 
Oephardt 
OUckman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Baker 

Ballenser 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BevUl 

BUbray 

BUirakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Bona 

BorUi 

Boaco 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 


Gray 

Hall  (OH) 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hertel 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

LaFalce 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (Bil) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McDermott 

McHugh 

Mfume 

MUler  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Neal  (NLA) 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

NOES— 286 

Bunnins 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CO) 

Clardin 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 


Panetta 

Payne (NJ) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Poshard 

Rahall 

Range! 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangmeisler 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Fascell 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Fields 

Fish 

Fltppo 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gobs 


Oradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Guarlni 

Ounderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 


McCandleis 

McCloekey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 


Hammerschmidt  McMillan  (NO 


Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heriey 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbnieckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kyl 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlln 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 


McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roc 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Salki 

Sarpalius 


Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schulze 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuater 

Sisiaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Rottert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torrlcelll 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

WaUh 

Watklns 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whlttaker 

VIThltten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 8 
Collins  Hyde  Mollnari 

Courier  Liplnski  Schuette 

Florio  Martinez 

D  1158 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Martinez  for,  with  Mr.  Florio  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for,  with  Mr.  Courter  against. 

Mr.  COX  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SHAYS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

n  1200 


AMKItSMEirT  OPFERED  BY  KR.  BEHNEll 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brock).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol 

lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BEtmrrr 

Strike  out  section  221(a)  (page  48.  line  21 
through  page  49,  line  2)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

(a)  Fiscal  Ybak  1990. -Of  the  amounte  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  201  or  other 
wise  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  fiscal  year  1990.  not  more 
than  $2,844,500,000  noay  be  obligated  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  The  amount 
provided  in  section  201  for  Defense  Agencies 
Is  hereby  reduced  by  $693,500,000 

Strike  out  section  3103(a)  (page  338.  lines 
11  through  18)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(a)  Procrams.  Projkts,  awd  Activities  or 
THK  Dn>/uiTi«nT  or  Emkrcy  Rixatinc  to  the 
Strategic  Dkhmse  Initiative -Of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  operatmg  ex 
penses  and  plant  and  capital  equipment,  not 
more  than  $245,000,000  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  programs,  projects,  and  activi 
lies  of  the  Department  of  Energy  relating  to 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
mm]  will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes, 
and  a  Member  in  opposition  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  will  inquire,  is  the  gentle 
man  from  Alabama  tMr.  Dickinson] 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am,  Mr    Chair 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  will  be  rec 
ognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposition. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  strategic 
defense,  but  in  the  case  of  SDI.  less 
may  just  be  more.  A  cut  in  the  SDI 
budget  could  actually  be  a  plus  for  the 
program.  It  would  lengthen  the  time 
horizon  for  deployment,  to  be  .sure.  I 
readily  admit  that,  but  it  could  also 
lift  the  sights  of  SDI's  managers  to  a 
further  horizon,  causing  them  to  con 
centrate  more  on  longer  term  technol- 
ogies, like  the  free  electron  laser  that 
held  the  promise  perhaps  of  providing 
a  strategic  defense,  and  lesson  near 
term  choices,  like  Zenith  Star  and 
Brilliant  Pebble,  which  are  not  survlv- 
able  and  probably  will  not  be  cost  ef 
fectlve. 

Second.  In  my  opinion,  we  need  to  go 
In  low.  at  the  level  of  Bennett-Ridge, 
to  come  out  of  conference  at  about 
where  SDI  ought  to  be.  At  this  level 
the  SDI  budget  Is  likely  to  be  flat- 
tened out  or  a  little  less  for  the  next 
couple  of  years  or  for  next  year  at 
least.  The  Bush  administration  wants 
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Mr.  Chairman,  by  voting  for  Ben- 
nett-Rldge,  we  position  ourselves  for 
conference  and  serve  notice  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  bring  this  futuristic 
program  down  into  the  world  of 
budget  reality. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2V2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  had  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  I  think,  is  laudible.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] would  like  to  see  more  funds  al- 
located to  the  conventional  weaponry 
of  this  country  and  less  to  our  strate- 
gic defense.  As  far  as  increasing  our 
conventional  weapons  capability,  it  is 
true  and  it  is  fact  that  we  need  to  do 
more.  We  have  neglected  it  in  the 
past,  and  we  need  to  do  more. 

For  the  Army,  we  have  cut  back  on 
our  production  of  tanks  and  we  are 
decimating  Army  aviation  by  terminat- 
ing the  AHIP  and  the  Apache  helicop- 
ters. 

Yes.  we  need  more  funds.  The  prob- 
lem is,  however,  that  we  are  taking 
them  from  the  wrong  source.  Each 
year  we  make  a  run  at  SDI,  and  SDI 
becomes  a  "cash  cow,"  a  pool  to  dip 
into  to  fund  various  other  programs. 
There  comes  a  point  when,  if  we  keep 
embe2zling  from  this  particular  pro- 
gram, we  are  going  to  kill  it. 

Everyone  who  has  spoken  on  SDI, 
whether  they  are  for  or  against  a 
funding  cut.  recognizes  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  us  to  continue  with  robust  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  work  to  prove  its  feasibility. 
At  a  minimum,  this  is  necessary  to 
force  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  with  us 
seriously  in  Geneva.  We  would  not 
have  had  an  INF  Treaty  if  we  had  not 
deployed  the  Pershing  Us  and 
GLCMs  which  brought  the  Soviets  to 
the  table.  We  deployed  the  capability, 
they  came  to  the  table,  and  they  nego- 
tiated with  us. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  sytemati- 
cally    killing    the    SDI    Program    by 
nickel-and-diming"   it   to  death.   The 
causes  we  are  funding,  whether  it  be 
toxic  cleanup,  whether  it  be  drug  wars, 
or  whether  it   be  contentional   arma- 
ments are  worthwhile.  But  we  are  kill- 
ing the  SDI  Program  in  the  meantime. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  support  the  committee  position  and 
vote  against  the  $3.1  billion  Beimett 
amendment.  Let  us  at  least  maintain 
the  committee  position  of  $3.5  billion, 
which  is  still  negative  spending  over 
last  year's  budget. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hochbrueckner]. 

Mr  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  I  come  from  an  engineer 


debate  enough  to  know  that  star  wars 
or  SDI  was  sold  as  an  impenetrable 
shield  that  would  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people.  That  Is  no  longer  the  goal 
of  the  program. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  today 
star  wars  Is  merely  another  form  of 
deterrence.  Its  present  purpose  Is  to 
protect  our  missiles  from  attack  by 
other  missiles,  so  that  American 
people  have  very  little  In  SDI  to  pro- 
tect them  directly.  If  we  want  more 
deterrence,  we  should  buy  more  deter- 
rence, but  there  are  less  expensive 
ways  to  buy  more  deterrence  than 
fielding  SDI.  Buy  the  Midgetman  or 
other  missiles,  what-have-you.  We  do 
not  need  to  support  star  wars  to  the 
extent  requested. 

I  realize  that  we  must  avoid  techno- 
logical surprise  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Therefore.  It  makes  sense  to 
continue  a  robust  research  effort. 
Clearly,  the  $3.1  billion  Is  more  than 
enough  funding  to  provide  a  continu- 
ing appropriate  research  program  for 

ct  or  WJLrS. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  Ben- 
nett amendment,  and  I  hope  all  the 
Members  will  support  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  one  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter!. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner] who  preceded  me  and 
many  others  talked  about  deterrence 
and  buying  deterrence.  Deterrence  re- 
quires one  prime  ingredient.  It  re- 
quires rationality  on  the  part  of  ones 
adversary,  and  we  have  always  hoped 
for  that  rationality  In  the  Politburo  In 
Moscow,  but  we  have  to  look  now  for 
deterrence  not  to  Moscow.  We  have  to 
look  In  the  near  future,  I  think,  to 
Libya.  We  may  be  looking  to  North 
Korea. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  projec- 
tions by  our  Intelligence  agencies  tells 
us  that  by  the  year  2000  some  15  na- 
tions will  have  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  capability.  That  means  a  de- 
terrence that  might  have  worked  with 
the  Soviet  Union  may  not  work  in 
Libya.  It  may  not  work  in  North 
Korea.  It  may  not  work  in  China. 

Mr.  Chairman.  SDI  Is  an  experiment 
lo  see  if  defense  will  work.  We  have  to 
spend  the  money  to  get  the  answers, 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
deny  this  amendment  to  take  us  below 
the  House  position. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  OlinI. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  Is  not  only  the  com- 


promise position  on  this  issue.  It  really 
is  the  only  one  that  makes  sense. 

Three  years  ago  we  were  looking  at 
forecast  funding  for  the  SDI  program 
of  5,  6,  7  and  even  $8  billion.  It  Is  inter- 
esting that  this  year  for  the  first  time 
even  the  administration  has  pulled 
back  some.  The  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  KylI  is  only  talking  4.1  bU- 
lion.  and  the  reason  for  that  Is  that 
the  plan  for  SDI  never  did  support 
funding  much  over  the  $3  billion  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  passed  4.5  billion.  Beimett 
is  at  3.1.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "You 
compromise  those  two,  you  get  3.8. 
and  that's  not  only  enough  for  the  re- 
search to  continue  at  3  billion,  but  it 
even  supplies  money  for  whatever  pro- 
motional activities  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  common- 
servse  provision.  I  hope  that  Members 
of  the  House  in  general  will  take  a 
look  at  It.  It  makes  sense.  It  supports 
the  research.  It  stabilizes  the  program 
at  a  level  that  is  plenty  adequate  for 
all  purposes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  remaining  1V4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Idr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  strategic  defense  initiative  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl  of  Arizona 
to  fund  the  SDI  at  Its  fiscal  year  1989  level  of 
$3.8  billion.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  Del- 
lums-Boxer  amendment  *»hlch,  in  reality,  kills 
the  SDI  Program  and  the  Bennett  amendnrwnt 
which  further  reduces  critical  SDI  funding. 

It  should  t>e  recognized  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  already  slashed  SDI 
funding  t}y  22  percent  authorizing  onty  $3.8 
billion  of  the  administration's  requested  $4.9 
billion.  If  we  are  to  provide  AmerKa  with  ttie 
strategic  defense  shiekl  it  needs,  which  I 
strongly  believe  we  should,  we  must  provide 
realistic,  sufficient  funding  for  the  program. 
The  Kyi  amendment  does  just  that 

The  concept  of  pursuing  defenses  is  not 
new.  In  fact  it  is  wfiolly  consistent  with  deter- 
rence. It  was  actually  being  pursued  during 
the  Carter  administration,  but  not  in  a  very 
comprehensive  or  cohesive  way.  The  reason- 
ing behind  the  SDI  is  very  togical  and  respon- 
sible. The  policy  of  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion [MAD]  has  worked  so  far,  but  the  costs  of 
a  potential  breakdown  are  too  great  I  believe 
it  is  far  safer  and  certainly  less  threatening  to 
protect  America  with  a  shieW  rather  than  rely 
on  the  sword  of  nudear  holocaust  as  we  pres- 
ently do.  In  addition,  an  effective  strategic  de- 
fense can  enhance  deterrence  by  greatly 
compik:ating  the  war  plans  of  the  attacking 
natxjn.  If  greater  uncertainty  about  the  out- 
come of  initiating  such  an  attack  can  be 
achieved,  defenses  wUI  have  contributed  to 
deterrerKe  and  stability. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  believe  the  answer 
to  strategK  security  lies  not  with  the  SDI  but 
only  in  reaching  further  arms  control  agree- 


ments. Unfortunately,  history  has  proven  that 
arms  control  agreements  alone  do  not  provide 
security  and  safety.  Recent  Soviet  violatrons 
of  arms  control  agreements— accords  we  uni- 
laterally uphoki— dictate  that  we  back  up  arms 
control  with  some  sort  of  insurance.  The  SDI 
provkles  that  Examining  the  track  record  of 
Soviet  compKarice — or  lack  ttiereof— with 
arms  control  agreements  dk:tates  that  realism, 
not  blind  trust  will  lead  to  successful,  effec- 
tive arms  control  measures  equally  benefkaal 
to  both  sides. 

CritKS  assert  ttwt  the  SDI  cripples  arms 
control.  This  is  not  true.  Obvkxjsly  the  Soviets 
believe  that  the  two,  arms  control  and  strate- 
gk:  defense,  go  together.  They  are  pursuing 
both.  I  will  give  Mikhail  Gort>achev  credit  for 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  and  for  the  slick  PR 
work  he  has  done.  His  propaganda  against 
our  defensive  efforts  have  pulled  ttw  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  many.  In  discrediting  our  le- 
gitimate defensive  needs,  he  has  managed  to 
distract  attentk)n  from  his  own,  greater,  more 
Intensive  strategy  defense  system.  Within  the 
last  decade  the  CIA  estimates  that  the  Krem- 
lin has  spent  over  $150  billkxi  on  it's  version 
of  the  SDI.  During  an  interview  with  "NBC 
News"  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  admitted 
that  tlie  Soviets  are  working  on  tfieir  own  SDI. 
According  to  respected  Soviet  dissident  scien- 
tists, including  some  we  in  Congress  helped 
emigrate,  the  Soviets  devote  much  more  of  its 
efforts  and  resources  into  its  SDI  Program 
than  we  do  into  ours.  They  also  warrwd  that 
the  Soviet  Union  woukj  likely  continue  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  SDI  even  if  K  signed  an  agree- 
ment not  to.  Tt>ey  recommended  that  we  not 
yieW  on  devek)pment  of  the  strategk:  defense 
peace  shiekj. 

In  additk>n,  the  Soviets  continue  to  strength- 
en t)>eir  antiballistk:  missile  capability,  often  in 
vk>latkx)  of  ttw  ABM  Treaty.  The  Krasrx>yarsk 
radar  dearly  proves  ttiat  The  development  of 
a  two^ayer  ABM  system,  modernization  of  the 
gak}sh  ABM  system  around  Moscow  and  ad- 
vances in  laser  technotogy  also  indk»te  that 
regardless  of  the  ABM  treaty,  the  Soviets  are 
moving  akx^  rapidly  toward  depk>ying  their 
SDI  while  we  debate  about  funding  research 
and  devetopment  of  our  system.  In  fact, 
Soviet  ballistk:  missile  defense  activities  are 
so  extensive  ttiat  Moscow  now  has  the  poten- 
tial to  break  out  of  tfie  ABM  Treaty  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  United  States  can  re- 
spond. Inddentelly,  our  SDI  Program  remains, 
by  law,  within  the  confines  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

SDI  has  enhanced  arms  control.  As  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinski.  Presklent  Carter's  National 
Security  Advisor,  said,  the  Soviets  wouW  not 
even  be  at  ttie  negotiating  tat>le  with  us  had  it 
not  been  for  President  Reagan's  commitrrient 
to  the  SDI.  The  SDI  is  a  very  promising  amis 
control  mechanism.  By  provkJing  a  defensive 
shieU,  it  reduces  the  need  for  nudear  missiles 
making  reduction  agreements— like  the  on- 
going start  talks  to  cut  our  strategk:  nuclear 
arsenals  in  half— more  attractive  and  obtain- 
able. The  SDI  coupled  with  amis  reductions 
makes  ttie  argument  ttiat  the  Soviets  can 
overwhelm  our  defense  moot  Even  at  partial 
effectiveness,  the  SDI  denies  any  power  the 
ability  to  carry  out  a  successful  first  strike, 
ttiereby  even  furtfier  enhandng  deterrence 
and  making  arms  reductkxi  proposals  more 
acceptable.  To  those  wtio  still  disagree  I  point 


out  that  over  ttie  past  few  years  we  have 
made  real  progress  in  arms  reduction — tfie 
INF  Treaty  and  new  progress  on  START  and 
conventional  arms  cuts.  All  this  has  happened 
while  we  have  been  pursuing  the  SDI. 

Clearly  the  SDI  has  helped,  not  hurt  arms 
control.  And,  that's  only  natural  because  SDI 
works  best  with  arms  control  and  vise-versa. 
However,  if  we  were  to  damage  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram by  further  cuts,  as  advocated  by  the 
Bennett  amendment  or  tfie  killer  Deikjms/ 
Boxer  amendment  we  are  weakening  the  po- 
sitton  of  our  negotiators  in  Geneva  and  less- 
ening the  chances  for  real  progress  on  start 
and  ottier  agreements. 

With  Gorbachev's  new  pdkaes  of  Glasnost 
and  Poristroika,  some  believe  ttie  Soviets  and 
their  nuclear  missiles  to  be  less  of  a  threat 
While  encouraging  riietoric  Is  coming  from 
behind  ttie  Iron  Curtain,  the  Soviets  continue 
to  modernize  and  expand  their  war  machine- 
including  their  strategk:  nudear  weapons  sys- 
tems. Furttiermore,  as  recent  events  in  Ctiina 
have  shown,  the  reforming  Communist  Gov- 
ernment can  quk:kly  and  harshly  reverse 
themselves.  It  is  Important  for  us  to  remain 
strong  and  maintain  a  creditile  defense. 

While  many  focus  on  the  tfireat  from  ttie 
Soviets,  the  SDI  Is  critk»l  to  AmerKan  securi- 
ty because  we  also  face  ottier  nudear  missile 
threats.  The  chaotic  events  in  China  furtfier 
underscore  the  need  for  SDI.  The  same  lead- 
ers who  ordered  the  massacre  in  Tiananmen 
Square  also  conbx)!  China's  strategic  nudear 
arsenal.  Of  even  greater  concern  Is  ttie  con- 
trol, or  possible  lack  ttiereof,  over  China's  nu- 
clear weapons  should  ttie  present  or  some 
future  politk:al  turmoil  factkxiaKze  the  military 
and  top  Communist  leadership.  While  ttie 
po¥ver  struggles  and  factkxiaUzatkKi  apparent- 
ly have  been  kept  to  a  manageable  level  at 
this  time,  the  history  of  diaos  and  vk>lence 
associated  with  governing  Communist  China 
and  tfie  real  potential  for  future  anarchy  pro- 
vide very  valid  and  serious  reasons  for  ttie 
SDI. 

Ottier  countries  around  the  gk)be  are  also 
devek>ping  ballistk:  missiles.  Wtiile  some  of 
these  countries  do  not,  at  present,  have  nu- 
clear weapons  some  do  tiave  dierracal  and 
bk)k>gk»l  weapons.  Both  Iraq  and  Iran  are  de- 
vetoping  missiles  and  both  have  used  chemi- 
cal weapons.  The  SDI  woukJ  provkle  protec- 
tion against  any  threats  posed  by  ttiese  mis- 
siles—whether they  were  amfied  with  nuclear, 
chemKal,  biologkal  or  conventnnal  warheads. 

Today  the  United  States  has  absokrtely  no 
protectkxi  agakist  balNstx:  missiles.  We  have 
no  vray  to  protect  against  any  of  the  threats 
I've  mentkjned.  Again,  the  SDI  wouW  provkJe 
that  protectkm. 

Some  critk»  daim  the  SDI  will  not  work. 
However,  great  strides  have  been  made  In  our 
ability  to  track  and  intercept  missiles  before 
ttiey  reach  their  targets  in  many  dWerent 
stages  of  flight  In  this  debate,  opponents  of 
the  SDI  wHI  cite  Nobel  laureate  and  other  dis- 
tinguished physKiste  in  arguing  that  ttie  SDI  is 
neither  feasiile  nor  safe.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  examine  the  details  of  the  reporte 
ttiey  are  quoting.  Unfortunately,  many  are 
flawed  in  important  respecte  and  indude  mis- 
leading Informatkxi.  Last  year  during  debate 
on  the  SDI,  I  provided  members  with  an  artk:le 
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stand  ready  to  share  it 


detailing  these  flaws 
agam  this  year 

Throughout  history  there  have  tjeen  expert 
nay-sayers  who  argued  we  could  never  fly. 
make  a  steam  engine,  or  reach  the  Moon 
They  were  wrong.  I  submit  that  many  of 
today's  cntics  tall  into  that  same  category 

Since  President  Reagan  proposed  the  SDl. 
we  have  continued  to  make  outstanding 
progress.  r4ow  is  not  the  time  to  stop  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  continue  to  show  the  world 
that  we  are  committed  to  peace  and  security 
based  on  full  armor-a  sh«W  and  a  small 
sword  not  )ust  the  sword.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Kyi  amendment  and 
oppose  the  Dellums/ Boxer  and  Bennett 
amerKJments. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thajiH 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  The  choice  now  is  be^ 
tween  the  Bennett  amendment  at  $2.8 
bUlion  and  the  committee  mark  of  $3.b 
billion.  I  think  we  ought  to  support 
the  committee  mark  of  $3.5  billion  and 
reject  the  Bennett  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  said  that  at  this  juncture  we 
have  to  make  a  decision  whether  to 
fund  the  short-term  SDI  Program  or 
the  long-term  SDI  Program. 

My  colleagues,  that  is  not  really  a 
choice  presented  by  the  Bennett  level. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hochbrdecknek], 
our  colleague,  just  confirmed  thai 
point  when  he  said  that  the  Bennett 
amendment  wiU  allow  enough  funding 
for  a  basic  research  program.  That  is 
correct,  but  I  think  it  will  allow  pre- 
cious little  more  than  that. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  say  that  we  are  going  to 
be  funding  a  robust  SDI  Program  with 
the  Bennett  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
according  to  the  Department   of   De- 
fense   the  potential  impacts  on  long- 
term  'projects  like  the  chemical  laser 
the  free-electron  laser  and  the  neutral 
particle  beam  are  to  cancel  all  three  of 
those  programs,  and  those  are  all  long- 
range  programs.  .   ^^     ,       , 
So   let  us  not  be  deceived.  This  level 
of  funding  wUl  not  permit  us  to  move 
forward.  It  provides  essentially  for  a 
basic  level  of  research  only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  the 
Bennett  amendment  is  not  the  com- 
promise position.  Last  year  SDI  was 
funded  at  a  little  bit  over  $4  billion. 
The  Senate's  position  this  year  in  the 
committee  was  $4.3  bUlion.  The  House 
committee  mark  is  $3.5  billion,  and  the 
Bennett  amendment  is  $2.8  billion. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment is  not  the  compromise  at  this 
point  The  Bennett  amendment  is  the 
low  mark.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices' mark,  the  level  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  overwhelmingly 
voted  to  support  at  $3.5  billion,  by  re- 


Bermett    amendment    of 


jecting    the 
$2.8  billion. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Penrrsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
few  moments  I  have  in  this  debate  1 
would  like  to  share  a  few  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues. 

Right  now  the  SDI  Program  con- 
sumes about  10  percent  of  the  Penta- 
gons research  budget.  If  we  let  the 
proposed  funding  escalation  occur 
over  the  next  4  years,  it  will  be  m 
excess  of  20  percent  of  all  the  Penta- 
gon's research.  . 

What,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr  Bennett]  tries  to  do  in  a  reasona- 
ble rationale  way  is  put  a  cap  on  it, 
provide  some  stable  funding  so  that  re- 
search for  this  year,  and  hopefully 
foreseeable   years,   is   around    10   per- 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  and  I  are  not  dictating  the 
research  that  should  be  done.  We  are 
not  trying  to  micromanage.  We  are 
just  saying  to  them,  -You're  going  to 
realize  funding  somewhere  between 
$3  1  billion  and  $4.5  billion.  You  know 
what  needs  to  be  done  for  short-term 
or  long-term  deployment.  You  must 
prioritize,  make  a  decision,  but  you 
cant  fund  everything." 

Mr  Chairman,  we  think  there  is  cer- 
tainly enough  money  in  that  range, 
between  $3.1  and  $4.5  billion,  for  the 
Pentagon  to  engage  in  a  long-term  re- 
search program  with  short-run  deploy- 
ment possibilities.  My  colleagues,  poli- 
ticians and  generals  can  say  what  they 
want  for  SDI,  but  it  is  clear  that  we 
should  only  listen  to  the  scientists  to 
Identify  what  they  need.  The  scientific 
community  will  say  that  they  need 
what  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr 
Bennett]  has  suggested,  $3.1  billion^  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  1  minute  to 
close  the  debate. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  oi 
3  1  is  arrived  at  after  hearings,  after 
study  as  being  the  proper  figure.  It  is 
actually  a  little  more  generous  than 
the  evidence  that  we  had  before  as  to 
what  is  needed  for  a  good  SDI  re- 
search program.  It  is  not  something 
picked  out  of  space.  It  is  based  upon 
hearings  which  were  actually  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  like  the 
action  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
spoke  eloquently  on  this  matter  when 
they  chose  the  least  of  the  alterna- 
tives which  were  offered  to  them  for 
support  for  research  of  SDI,  and  my 
colleagues  will  note  this  amendment 
does  not  do  any  micromanaging  at  all. 
All  the  micromanagement  that  has 
been  done  on  this  floor  today  has  been 
done  by  people  who  oppose  this 
amendment.  They  have  suggested 
things  will  have  to  be  cut.  but  this 
amendment  does  not  suggest  that  at 


all.  It  leaves  the  alternatives  with  the 
actual  management  of  SDI. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will 
overwhelmingly  pass. 

Mr  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  Bennett-RKlge-Fazio- 
Olin-Shays-Hochbnjeckner  amendment  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  authonzation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1990 

The    Bennett-Ridge    amendment    provides 
$3  1  billion  for  the  strategK;  defense  initiatwe 
[SDIl  This  represents  a  reduction  of  $700  mil- 
lion from  the  funding  level  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  $1.7  billion 
from  the  adminisUation's  request.  This  biparti- 
san amendment  will  allow  for  a  generous  re- 
search and  development  program  without  sac- 
rificing   modernization    of    our    conventional 
forces  Scientists  associated  with  the  SDI  pro- 
gram testified  that  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  per 
year  is  adequate  for  research  in  advanced 
weapon  technology.   In  addition,  earlier  this 
year  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  a 
much  lower  level  of  appropriations  for  the  SDI 
program  than  was  advocated  by  civilian  De- 
fense Department  oHicials.  It  is  clear  that  $4.8 
billion  for  SDI  is  unrealistic  and  unncessary. 

As  Co-Chairman  of  last  year's  task  force  on 
the  Strategic  [Defense  Initiative,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  from  knowledgeable  experts 
on  strategic  defense.  After  6  months  of  hear- 
ings meetings  and  intensive  research,  the 
task  force  developed  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations. 1  believe  it  is  important  to  remember 
one  particular  conclusion: 

Funding  for  this  research  must  be  based 
on  a  realistic  assessment  of  priorities  within 
ihe  defense  budget  and  must  not  undercut 
more  pressing  defense  needs,  particularly  in 
areas  of  conventional  force  improvements 
All  of  our  defenses  are  a  deterrent  against 
war  funds  spent  on  strategic  defense  will  be 
funds  not  spent  to  strengthen  other  forces. 
Our   amendment  today   to   reduce   SDI   to 
$3  1   billion  represents  a  commitment  to  re- 
search which  will  allow  us  to  maintain  our  Na- 
tions    qualitative    advantage    in    this    cntical 
area    while    simultaneously    maintaining    our 
commitments  to  other  vital  defense  programs. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment ^-,_ 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  tne 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  248.  noes 
175.  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  153] 
AYES-248 
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Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 


Applegate 

Aspin 

AllLins 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Bellenson 


Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bilbray 

Boggs 

Bonlor 


UM  I 


Borskl 

BOGCO 

Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamanle 
Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
Coble 
Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

de  la  Oarza 

DePazio 

E>ellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flake 

Poglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fraiik 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibboris 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes  iIL) 

Hetner 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bevill 

Billrakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Browder 


Henry 

Hertel 

Hoacland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

KlecEka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

LAntos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Meyers. 

Mfvmie 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

MoaUey 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ol>ey 

Oim 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetla 

Payne  (N J) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 
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Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Burmlng 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Comt>e8t 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 


Peloai 

Penny 

PeiUns 

Petri 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

PuiwU 

RahaU 

Ray 

Regtila 

Ridge 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Riisao 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sancmeister 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shays 

Slkorski 

Skaggs 

SUttery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Pawell 

Fields 

FUppo 

Frenzel 

OaUegly 


OaUo 

Oekas 

OUlmor 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

Ooas 

Oradiaon 

Ounderaon 

Hall(TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hettey 

Herger 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Laughlin 

l«ath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Madigan 

Marlenee 


IfartindL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McENven 

McOrath 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMillen(MD) 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sarpalius 


Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (VTiT) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
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ColUns 

Courier 

Plorio 


Hyde 

Lipinski 

Molinari 


Rangel 
Schuette 
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Mr.  KLECZKA  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  SDI  add-backs 
printed  in  part  1  of  House  Report  101- 
168.  by,  and  if  offered  by.  the  follow- 
ing Members  or  their  designees,  which 
shall  be  considered  in  the  following 
order  only:  by  Representative  Ben- 
nett; by  Representative  Spratt;  and 
by  Representative  Mavroules. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  Page 
36.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  128.  INCREASED  FINDING  FOR  PROCTREMENT 
OF  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990. 

(a)  Army  Aircraft  Procurement.— The 
amount  specified  In  section  101  for  Army 
aircraft  procurement  is  hereby  increased  by 
$47,000,000,  to  be  available  for  procurement 
of  additional  spare  parts  and  supplies 
needed  during  fiscal  year  1990  to  repair 
Army  helicopters  damaged  in  recent  storms. 


(b)  Army  Missile  PaocDRDiDtT.— The 
amount  specified  In  section  101  for  Army 
mlasUe  procurement  Is  hereby  Increased  by 
$41,000,000.  to  be  available  for  procurement 
of  conventional,  nonchemic&l  munition  Mul- 
tiple-Launch Rocket  System  (MLRS)  rock- 
ets.   

<c)  Army  Ammunition  PHOcuRntnrr.— 
The  amount  specified  In  section  101  for 
Army  ammunition  procurement  is  hereby 
increased  by  $30,000,000.  to  be  available  for 
procurement  of  conventional  ammunition 
war  reserve  stocks  and  training  rounds. 

Page  48.  after  line  17,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  208.  INCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  RESEARCH.  DE- 
VELOPMENT. TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 
FOR  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1»K. 

The  amoimt  specified  in  section  201  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  Defense  Agencies  is  hereby  increased  by 
$32,000,000.  to  be  available  for  the  Balanced 
Technology  Initiative. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  BEOTfETT]  wUl  be  recog- 
nized for  7%  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  will  be 
recognized  for  7Vi  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bekwztt]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bipartisan 
amendment  is  offered  by  myself  and 
Congressmen  Tom  Ridge,  Vic  Fazio, 
Jim  Olin,  George  Hochbrueckher, 
and  Christopher  Shays.  It  is  a  special 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Tom  Ridge,  who  Is 
an  infantry  soldier  like  myself,  and 
who  has  contributed  enormously  to 
our  national  defense. 

Our  amendment  would  add  back 
$150  million  for  important  convention- 
al forces.  It  would  not  compete  for  dol- 
lars with  any  other  add-back  amend- 
ment which  will  be  considered  later 
today. 

Since  this  is  a  modest  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  about  $1 
billion  was  already  cut  from  the  SDI 
budget  request  in  committee,  which 
used  those  funds  for  conventional 
forces  in  two  ways.  First,  some  $400 
million  went  to  new  initiatives,  includ- 
ing technology  base  enhancements 
that  will  allow  breakthroughs  in  the 
capability  of  our  conventional  forces. 
Second,  and  more  importantly,  the 
general  availability  of  the  $1  billion 
from  SDI  meant  that  the  committee 
could  fund  many  more  conventional 
forces  thain  would  have  been  true  oth- 
erwise. These  include  the  F-14D,  the 
V-22.  the  Guard  and  Reserve  enhance- 
ments, and  others.  Some  of  these 
might  not  have  been  possible  if  SDI 
hadn't  been  reduced  by  $1  billion  in 
committee. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering 
today  was  crafted  to  respond  to  the 
priorities  of  our  military.  Our  top  sol- 
dier, the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Admiral  Crowe,  testified  to 
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the  Armed  Services  Conunittee  April 
25  that: 

The  most  glaring  weakness  in  our  global 
posture  is  our  inability  of  adequately  defend 
Western  Europe  conventionally 

Our  amendment  would  add  funds  for 
four  conventional  items.  These  were 
chosen  because  they  are  high  military 
priorities,  because  they  are  procure- 
ment success  stories,  juid  because  they 
make  sense  in  an  era  of  tight  budgets 
and  possible  arms  control. 

First,  the  amendment  would  provide 
full  funding.  $47  million,  to  repair 
Army  helicopters  damaged  by  the 
severe  storms  at  Port  Hood.  TX.  on 
May  13,  1989.  The  Army  has  made  an 
urgent  request  to  Congress  for  these 
funds.  Because  the  storm  happened 
after  the  President's  budget  came  to 
Congress,  the  bill  as  reported  contains 
no  money  for  this  important  item.  Our 
amendment  would  fully  fund  repair  of 
these  helicopters. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  re- 
store funding  for  MLRS  Army  artil- 
lery rockets  closer  to  last  years  level. 
The  MUlS  rocket  is  the  Army's  best 
artillery  fire  support  weapon,  and  the 
Army  has  recently  doubled  its  require- 
ment for  these  rockets  from  400,000  to 
800.000.  But  the  bill  as  reported  would 
halve  procurement  of  ^ftLRS  rockets 
compared  to  last  year.  The  most  effi- 
cient rate  or  prociu-ement  of  these 
rockets  is  72,000  per  year.  But  the 
budget  request  and  the  bill  as  reported 
would  procure  MLRS  rockets  at  an  ex- 
tremely inefficient  rate-24.000  per 
year.  This  stretchout  would  cause  a 
21-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  each 
rocket  compared  to  last  year. 

The  amendment  increases  funding 
for  these  rockets  by  $41  million, 
enough  to  boost  rocket  procurement 
to  almost  30,000  per  year. 

Third,  the  amendment  restores  some 
fimds,  $30  million,  for  Army  ammuni- 
tion. Army  ammunition  was  cut  in  the 
budget  request  and  bill  by  $300  million 
compared  to  last  year.  Since  1985. 
fimdlng  for  ammunition  procurement 
has  declined  by  almost  50  percent 
after  inflation.  As  a  former  infantry 
soldier,  I  assure  you  that  having 
enough  ammimition  should  be  a  No.  1 
concern  of  our  defense  posture.  How- 
ever, Gen.  Thomas  Richards,  the 
Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  European  Command,  has  testified 
to  Congress  that:  "all  the  services- 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps— all  have  shortages,  severe 
shortages  of  preferred  munitions." 

That  is  why  our  amendment  would 
add  some  money,  and  leave  it  up  to 
the  Army  to  decide  which  type  of  con- 
ventional ammunition  most  needs  an 
Increase. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  would  re- 
store funds  for  the  Balanced  Technol 
ogy  Initiative  [BTIl,  a  conventional 
weapons  research  program  started  in 
1986  by  Senator  Sam  Nuhm  and  myself. 
Our  amendment  adds  $32  million  to 
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bring  the  total  BTI  funding  back  to 
the  original  funding  level  requested  by 
President  Reagan,  $238  mUlion,  before 
reductions  in  the  Bush  budget  request. 

The  BTI  was  started  as  a  counter  to 
SDI.  which  had  been  gobbling  up  mili- 
tary research  funds.  The  purpose  of 
the  BTI  is  to  address  gaps  in  our  con- 
ventional defense  by  applying  break- 
through technologies  that  potentially 
render  obsolete  entire  elements  of  the 
enemy  defense  structure. 

I  hope  Members  can  support  this 
amendment. 

n  1240 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  as  important  for  what  it 
says  as  for  what  it  does.  I  would  like  to 
just  share  a  few  thoughts  with  Mem- 
bers about  it. 

Clearly  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  and  I  are  trying  to  re- 
store some  dollars  to  provide  for  fund- 
ing in  the  conventional  arena.  We  are 
preoccupied  today  and  tomorrow  with 
very,  very  expensive,  high-technology, 
very  sophisticated,  complex  equipment 
and  the  procurement  of  that  equip- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  I  feel  that  during  the  defense 
debate  over  the  past  3  or  4  years  we 
have  truly  lost  sight  of  what  should  be 
an  equally  important  priority,  and 
that  is  our  conventional  fighting  capa- 
bility. 

One  of  the  four  items  contained  in 
the  Bermett  amendment,  and  one  of 
the  four  items  that  we  are  trying  to  re- 
store, ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  basic 
ammunition.  We  will  talk  about  $3  bil- 
lion or  $4  billion  for  SDI.  and  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  $500  million  for 
each  Stealth  bomber.  But  while  these 
debates  have  been  going  on  the  past 
couple  of  years,  we  have  seen  a  deple- 
tion of  our  ammunition  stores  in 
NATO.  So  what  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  trying  to  do  is  bring  us  back 
to  Earth  to  think  about  our  conven- 
tional capability. 

Ultimately  the  soldier  in  any  kind  of 
conflict  must  take  and  retain  ground. 
It  Is  the  toughest  physical  and  psycho- 
logical warflghtlng  mission.  If  you  are 
engaged  In  combat,  your  ultimate  mis- 
sion is  to  take  and  retain  ground. 

We  can  talk  about  SDI  and  we  can 
talk  about  Stealth  bombers,  and  we 
can  talk  about  a  lot  of  other  expensive 
strategic  and  nuclear  systems,  but  we 
also  better  start  talking  about  readi- 
ness, we  had  better  start  talking  about 
sustainablllty,  we  had  better  start 
talking  about  what  kind  of  equipment 
we  give  to  those  men  who  are  conven- 
tional fighters,  who  have  the  toughest, 
the  most  Important  mission  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 


One  of  my  personal  frustrations 
throughout  the  defense  debate  over 
the  past  3  or  4  years  has  been  the  ab- 
sence of  any  interest  in  this  body  to 
provide  our  infantry  with  an  effective 
light  antitank  weapon,  a  light,  shoul- 
der-held antitank  weapon.  That  is  not 
real  sexy,  not  too  many  headlines  are 
written  for  those  with  an  interest  in 
conventional  armaments.  Next  to  his 
M-16  or  whatever  rifle  he  may 
employ,  the  antitank  weapon  is  the 
most  important  piece  of  equipment  an 
infantry  soldier  can  carry.  A  few  of  us 
have  tried  for  3  years  to  convince 
them  to  have  a  test  of  the  six  or  seven 
available  antitank  weapons  in  the 
world  today.  We  want  them  to  be 
tested  under  realistic,  live  fire  condi- 
tions, and  then  we  want  the  best  one 
purchased  and  delivered  to  our  sol- 
diers. 

I  would  just  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  for 
elevating  In  this  very  small  but  signifi- 
cant way  the  whole  question  of  con- 
ventional capability  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  375,  noes 
43.  not  voting  13.  as  follows: 
CRoU  No.  154] 
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Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annutuio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkiru, 

AuColn 

Baker 

Ballenger 

B&mard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bllirakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonier 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 


AYES— 375 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  iCO' 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bu.stamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conle 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 


Dixon 

Dorxnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletla 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydoa 

Gekas 

Gephardt 


Gibbons 

Glllmor 

GUman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Keruiedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Roller 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

MachUey 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 


Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDennott 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne <NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

PelosI 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roet«nkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (CA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 


Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

SikorskJ 

Sislsky 

Skasga 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slauchter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NG) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stimip 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlsclosky 

Volltmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 
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Bates  Conyers 

BeUenson  Coughlln 

Campbell  (CA)  Coyne 

Carper  Crockett 

Chandler  DePazlo 


Dellums 

Dymally 

Early 

Prenzel 

Gejdenson 


Ooodling 

Neal(MA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Hancock 

Obey 

Shumway 

Henry 

Owens  (NY) 

Smith,  Robert 

Herger 

Petri 

(NH) 

Holloway 

Porter 

Solomon 

Huckaby 

Roth 

Tauke 

Kaatenmeier 

Roybal 

Vento 

LaFalce 

Sangmeister 

Walker 

Lewis  (GA) 

Savage 

Weiss 

Lightfoot 

Scheuer 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Collins 

Jones(NC) 

Moody 

Courter 

Leland 

Neal  (NO 

Plippo 

Liplnski 

Schuette 

Plorio 

Martinez 

Hyde 

Mollnarl 

D  1305 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Vermont  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A>iEin>iaa>T  orrnin)  by  mr.  spratt 
Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt: 
In  title  XXXI.  page  327,  line  25.  strike 
out:  "$1,119,639,000.  to  be  allocated  as  fol- 
lows:"     and      insert       in       lieu       thereof 
"$1,419,639,000.         Of         that         amount, 
$1,119,639,000  shall  be  allocated  as  follows: ". 
The     CHAIRMAN     pro     tempore. 
Under  the  nile,  15  minutes  of  debate  is 
allowed  on  this  amendment,  7Vi  min- 
utes on  each  side. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spract]  for 
7V4  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  add 
$300  million  for  defense,  waste,  and 
environmental  restoration  in  the  DOE 
Department  of  Energy  component  of 
this  Defense  Authori2a.tion  bill. 

That  means  we  will  be  appropriat- 
ing, authorizing  next  year 
$1,636,000,000  for  defense,  waste,  and 
envirormiental  restoration.  In  effect, 
closing  the  loop. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  first 
came  to  the  floor  with  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  conmiittee 
report,  recommending  that  we  plus  up 
this  account  by  $300  million.  Our  com- 
mittee followed  suit  and  looked  favor- 
ably, the  subcommittee  on  energy  and 
water  development  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Appropriations  has  already  beat 
Members  to  the  punch.  They  brought 
to  the  floor  a  bill  which  provided  for  a 
$5  million  increase  in  these  accounts. 

Our  bill  contains  $35  million  of  that 
in  the  way  of  authorization.  We  are 
now  providing  the  $300  million  addi- 
tion to  it.  This  particular  amendment 
affects  States  all  over  the  United 
States.  There  are  17  States  where  the 
defense  production  complex  for  nucle- 


ar materials  are  located  including 
Washington  State,  Callfomia,  Colora- 
do, Idaho.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Ohio. 

One  of  those  States  is  Tennessee, 
and  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Termessee  [Mrs.  Lloyd] 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
to  increase  ftmdlng  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  defense  waste  man- 
agement and  environmental  restora- 
tion account  by  $300  million. 

Solving  the  waste  management  and 
environmental  problems  associated 
with  the  Department  of  Energy's  nu- 
clear weapons  complex  will  require 
tremendous  dedication  from  the  De- 
partment, as  weU  as  billions  of  dollars 
from  Congress  over  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. Secretary  of  Energy,  Admiral 
Watkins,  has  pledged  to  devote  the 
time  and  energies  of  his  Department 
to  solving  its  envirormiental  problems. 
He  has  promised  to  usher  in  a  new  era 
at  DOE,  an  era  in  which  environmen- 
tal concerns  are  as  important  as  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  materials.  For  this 
the  Secretary  deserves  high  praise  and 
otir  full  support. 

The  Oak  Ridge  DOE  complex  has 
been  working  very  hard  since  1983  to 
conect  its  envirorunental  problems. 
The  Department  has  been  successful 
in  changing  attitudes  about  waste  han- 
dling and  caring  for  the  environment 
on  the  Oak  Ridge  reservation.  DOE  in- 
stituted a  waste  minimization  program 
throughout  the  Oak  Ridge  operations. 
Oak  Ridge  has  performed  at  a  com- 
mendable level  considering  the  finan- 
cial limitations  we  have  placed  on 
them.  It  is  time  that  we  give  Oak 
Ridge  and  other  DOE  facilities  work- 
ing to  solve  their  envirormiental  prob- 
lems the  resources  they  need  to  get 
the  job  done. 

We  can  begin  today  by  agreeing  to 
this  amendment  and  adding  $300  mil- 
lion to  the  Department's  defense 
waste  and  environmental  restoration 
accoimt.  This  would  increase  the  total 
fimding  in  this  account  to  just  over 
$1.6  billion.  Secretary  Watkins  has  an- 
nounced his  support  for  congressional 
efforts  to  add  $300  million  to  the 
cleanup  account.  This  measure  is  also 
supported  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  by  passing  this  amend- 
ment we  would  bring  the  authorizing 
legislation  into  agreement  with  the  ap- 
propriations legislation,  which  provid- 
ed for  an  additional  $300  million  for 
the  cleanup  account. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  DOE  to 
place  production  goals  ahead  of  envi- 
ronmental considerations  when  oper- 
ating facilities  In  the  nuclear  weapons 
complex.  Our  national  security  re- 
quires that  both  be  given  equal  time 
and  consideration.  Secretary  Watkins 
has  pledged  to  do  so.  By  passing  this 
amendment,    the    Congress    wUl    be 
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pledging  its  support  for  this  goal  and 
giving  the  Secretary  the  resources  he 
needs  to  carry  it  out. 

If  we  are  serious  about  wanting  the 
weapons  complex  cleaned  up.  and  if 
we  plan  to  hold  DOE  responsible  for 
that  activity,  it  is  critical  that  we  give 
the  Department  the  support,  tools, 
and  most  Importantly,  the  funding  to 
carry  out  that  mission.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

D  1310 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiH).  The  Chair  will  inquire,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  seek  recognition  on  this 
amendment? 

PARLIAMKNTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Is  there  a  division  of  time  on  this? 
Do  I  control  part  of  the  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  gentleman  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  entitled,  then,  to  T'j  min- 
utes, under  the  rule. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  being  the 
case.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  lovely  and  very  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Roukxma]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generosi- 
ty in  yielding  time  to  me.  and  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  House  with 
my  support  has  adopted  an  amiend- 
ment  to  cut  SDI  funding,  I  now  rise  in 
support  of  the  Spratt  amendment 
which  would  transfer  $300  million  in 
SDI  funds  to  environmental  restora- 
tion activities  at  the  Nation's  nuclear 
weapons  facilities.  This  amendment 
would  simply  bring  the  defense  bill  in 
line  with  the  House-passed  fiscal  year 
1990  energy  and  water  appropriations 
bill  and  thereby  authorize  $1.6  billion 
next  year  for  this  Important  purpose.  I 
believe  this  amendment  makes  emi- 
nently good  sense. 

The  environmental  degradation  at 
Rocky  Flats.  CO;  Pemald.  OH;  Savan- 
nah River.  SC;  and  Hanford.  WA.  and 
other  facilities  will  cost  this  Nation 
untold  billions  In  cleanup  expendi- 
tures In  decades  to  come.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  has  estimated  that 
up  to  $155  billion  will  be  required  in 
the  next  20  years  to  clean  up  these  fa- 
cilities. As  if  the  S&L  mess  wasn't 
enough  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

Under  the  delusion  that  "the  Rus- 
sians are  coming,"  the  managers  of 
the  Nation's  nuclear  weapons  facilities 
for  too  long  have  put  health  and 
safety  a  distant  second  to  production. 
Last  week,  the  House  took  a  strong 
step   toward   correcting   these   outra- 


geous abuses  by  rejecting  gutting 
amendments  to  the  Eckart  bill  which 
will  rightly  subject  Federal  Govern- 
ment facilities  to  the  same  environ- 
mental standards  that  the  Federal 
Government  imposes  on  businesses 
and  local  governments. 

But.  we  need  to  do  more.  If  we  delay 
in  committing  adequate  resources  to 
control  the  presently  out-of-control 
environmental  problems  at  these  fa- 
cilities, the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  will 
only  skyrocket  in  the  future.  Let's  not 
change  the  meaning  of  S&L  to  "safety 
later  "  For  the  American  taxpayer  and 
for  the  environment,  health,  and 
safety  of  this  Nation,  vote  "yes  "  on 
the  Spratt  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
State  that  is  particularly  affected  by 
this  matter  is  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroedeh]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding  time  to  me,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  this  is  really  a  very, 
very  important  amendment. 

For  so  long,  DOE  thought  that  they 
were  above  the  Federal  laws,  the  envi- 
ronmental laws,  and  in  fact  in  my  very 
State  of  Colorado,  when  they  got  sued 
by  the  EPA  for  a  number  of  violations, 
they  went  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  said,  "You  can't  enforce  this 
against  us.  It  is  a  Federal  agency  suing 
a  Federal  agency." 

Nobody  wants  to  see  that  kind  of 
thing  continue.  I  think  that  having 
some  money  for  cleanup  is  absolutely 
essential. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee did  not  adlow  me  to  offer  to  go 
even  one  step  further,  to  take  some 
more  money  and  put  it  out  there  for 
safety  enforcement  by  State  health 
departments  and  other  agencies  that 
are  looking  at  this,  because  I  think 
that  is  the  only  way  DOE  facilities  are 
going  to  be  able  to  continue.  This  is 
the  way  they  can  continue  to  have 
some  trust,  which  they  do  not  have 
now.  This  would  be  a  beginning,  that 
we  are  really  going  to  enforce  DOE's 
new  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  an  "aye  "  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  the  author  of 
the  language  that  provided  the  origi- 
nal $300  million  for  the  cleanup  and 
that  was  cosponsored  with  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  Mr.  Foley.  We  have 
Pemald  and  Mound  located  In  Ohio. 
We  have  a  tremendous  problem  and 
tremendous  responsibility  to  clean  up 
the  waste  that  exists  in  our  nuclear 
plants.  At  Pemald  in  Ohio,  even  the 


Government     inspectors     refused     to 
enter  the  plant,  it  was  so  dangerous. 

People  in  the  area  are  very  worried 
about  their  health  for  the  long  term, 
with  not  only  short-term  but  long- 
term  implications  from  this  problem. 

What  we  are  simply  doing  here  is 
adding  a  little  bit  more  money  to  prob- 
ably what  is  about  a  $110  billion  prob- 
lem, according  to  the  GAO.  It  is  going 
to  take  a  long  time.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  has  done  a 
very  good  job  on  this,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 
Everybody  is  trying  to  focus  on  how 
we  can  responsibly  find  the  resources 
over  the  long  haul  to  address  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
support  the  amendment,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  believe  we  are 
about  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  for  his  comments,  and  I 
should  say  that  he  started  the  ball 
rolling,  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
Budget  Committee  to  get  this  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks],  whose  State  is  also  affected  by 
this  problem. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  that  this  is  one  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  and  I  agree  upon. 

The  cleanup  of  the  waste  at  the  de- 
fense facilities  around  the  country  is  a 
pressing  national  priority.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  GAO  that  the  cost  of 
this  cleanup  could  be  as  high  as  $150 
billion  to  $200  billion. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  new  ad- 
ministration for  taking  an  enlightened 
approach,  but  clearly  the  Spratt 
amendment  is  necessary.  It  is  needed 
to  keep  us  moving  down  that  road. 

The  State  of  Washlng:ton  has  en- 
tered a  consent  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Energy.  We  have  got  to 
turn  around  the  public  perception, 
which  is  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  not  doing  a  good  Job  at  these 
facilities,  that  there  are  serious  health 
risks  there  because  of  this  waste  not 
being  taken  care  of. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  for 
his  leadership  on  this  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  the 
chairmsm  of  the  committee,  for  put- 
ting this  ad  hoc  group  together  and 
giving  them  the  authority  to  work.  I 
have  enjoyed  being  a  member  of  it, 
and  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  pass 
the  Spratt  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  has  3  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  has  4V^  minutes  remain- 
ing. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
very  good  purpose  to  which  these 
funds  will  be  put.  For  that  reason,  we 
are  not  fighting  the  amendment. 

I  was  opposed  to  making  the  cuts, 
but  once  the  cuts  have  been  made,  I 
think  toxic  cleanup  is  a  fine  purpose.  I 
would  caution  all  the  Members  and 
say  that,  when  we  go  to  conference,  if 
part  of  the  SDI  funds  are  restored, 
then  the  restoration  has  got  to  come 
from  somewhere.  I  would  think  that 
these  things  we  are  putting  back  now 
would  be  a  logical  target. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  that  issue 
as  a  caution  flag  and  a  point  of  inter- 
est for  the  Members. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Stallings]. 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Spratt 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  critical 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  but  to  the  national  nuclear  de- 
fense facilities.  I  believe  the  people  of 
this  Nation  are  crying  out  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  clean  up  the  mess  they 
have  created  aroimd  these  nuclear  fa- 
culties. I  believe  that  it  is  becoming 
their  No.  1  concern. 

The  people  of  Idaho  have  told  me 
loud  and  clear  that  cleanup  should  not 
take  a  back  set  to  new  production  fa- 
cilities and  should  not  take  a  back  seat 
to  new  programs. 

It  should  be  the  top  priority,  they 
say.  and  I  certainly  agree. 

This  amendment  and  how  the  de- 
partment uses  the  money  will  make  a 
difference  in  how  the  public  perceives 
and  accepts  or  rejects  those  nuclear 
faculties.  So  I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  Congress  to  do  something 
that  we  have  not  done  for  the  last  40 
years,  and  that  is  to  take  care  of  the 
waste  we  have  generated  at  these  fa- 
clUtles. 

Our  Governor  of  Idaho,  I  think,  set 
the  trend  when  he  told  the  depart- 
ment that  Idaho  would  accept  no  more 
waste,  and  I  think  that  has  created  an 
atmosphere  in  which  this  department 
must  deal  with  the  issue  or  we  are 
going  to  close  down  these  nuclear  fa- 
culties. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [B4r.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time.  I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woxild  like  to  re-em- 
phasize what  I  said  earUer.  I  think  the 
add-back  for  drug  enforcement  is  a  sal- 
utary, commendable  purpose  to  which 
these  funds  can  be  put.  The  same  is 
true  with  toxic  waste;  something  must 


be  done  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The 
point  is  there  are  funds  that  are  al- 
ready being  used  for  these  purposes. 
But  since  SDI  cuts  have  been  made,  I 
have  no  problem  with  allocating  them 
for  the  purposes  which  have  been  an- 
nounced. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  though,  to 
all  the  Members,  that  if  any  of  the 
SDI  funds  are  restored  in  conference, 
the  restoration  has  to  come  from 
somewhere.  I  would  anticipate  that 
these  things  that  are  being  added  back 
because  of  SDI  funding  cuts  would  be 
very  likely  targets,  to  be  diminished  by 
the  amount  of  the  add-back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  thought  that 
the  Members  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  practical  problem  that  we 
will  have  in  dealing  with  this  matter  in 
the  conference.  Certainly,  the  purpose 
to  which  the  funds  are  being  put  after 
the  cut  is  something  that  we  have  no 
problem  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [l^Ir.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  even  the 
old  Secretary  of  Energy.  James  Wat- 
kins,  has  acknowledged  that  one  of 
the  major  tasks  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  not  to  buUd  more  nuclear 
weapons  but  to  cleanup  the  existing 
problems,  whether  they  be  at  Pemald. 
OH,  at  Rocky  Flats,  or  at  numerous 
other  faculties  aroimd  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  in  terms  of  the  research 
and  development  for  the  cleanup  of 
some  of  these  faculties,  what  role  does 
the  gentleman  foresee  for  the  Los 
Alamos  and  Sandla  laboratories  and 
Oak  Ridge,  those  that  have  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  buUding  some  of 
these  weapons?  Does  the  gentleman 
see  a  role  In  the  cleanup  for  these  In- 
stitutions? 

D  1320 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  determined  the  amount,  we  asked 
the  department  for  a  list  of  projects 
that  were  worthwhUe  to  undertake, 
and  they  gave  us  such  a  list,  and  there 
are  waste  problems  at  the  laboratory 
for  the  first  part. 

Second.  Admiral  Watkins  has  em- 
phasized that  he  wants  to  apply  new 
technology  to  find  solutions  for  the  ra- 
dioactive and  toxic  waste  problems, 
and  the  labs  should  be  essential  to 
that. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  submit  an  article  I  wrote  on  waste 
cleanup  research. 


[From  the  Albuquerque  (NM)  Tribune.  July 
17. 19891 

New  Mexico  Labs  Should  Take  Lbad  in 
Waste  Cleanup  Reseabch 


(By  Bill  Richardson) 
The  Department  of  Energy  faces  a  diffi- 
cult task:  cleaning  up  its  own  back  yard. 

Potentially  explosive  material  Ungers  In 
waste  sites.  Volatile  organic  compoimds 
threaten  our  ground  water.  Solventa  and 
gasoline  contaminate  our  aquifers.  The 
highly  publicized  environmental  troubles  at 
DOE  facilities  are  so  severe  that  corrective 
action  must  be  taken  Immediately. 

The  question  is  no  longer  "are  we  going  to 
clean  up  the  sites?"  The  question  is  "'how 
are  we  as  a  nation  going  to  do  it  now?" 

Surprisingly,  many  of  the  major  problems 
at  the  DOE  weapons  facilities  Involve  not 
radiation  but  non-nuclear  hazardous  and 
toxic  wastes.  Because  these  problems  are 
similar  to  those  faced  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  segments  of  United  States  in- 
dustry, technologies  developed  for  the  DOE 
could  have  much  broader  applications. 

I  propose  a  tough  but  flexible  program 
that  uses  the  strengths  of  our  national  lab- 
oratories, government  agencies,  universities 
and  private  industry. 

In  this  comprehensive  program,  national 
laboratories,  working  with  industry  and  uni- 
versities, will  develop  new  technologies  and 
apply  them  in  pUot  programs  at  the  labora- 
tories. Once  we  know  these  technologies  are 
effective.  Industry  can  take  them  over  and 
begin  large-scale  cleanup.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  clean  up  the  DOE  complex  with  dump- 
truck  technology,  merely  moving  waste 
from  one  site  to  another. 

The  national  laboratories  should  take  a 
leadership  role  in  resolving  our  federal  fa- 
cilities' environmental  problems.  I  am  now 
working  with  the  DOE  to  put  our  two  New 
Mexico  laboratories,  Los  Alamos  and 
Sandia,  in  this  leadership  position. 

In  a  hearing  before  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  I  emphasized  to 
Energy  Secretary  James  D.  Watkins  that 
the  national  laboratories  have  the  expertise 
and  experience  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
cleaning  up  the  DOE  complex. 

Secretary  Watkins  responded  positively 
and  spoke  of  a  "'lead  laboratory"  concept  to 
focus  and  utilize  specialty  capabilities  cur- 
rently available  in  the  DOE  laboratories. 

Most  recently,  in  a  major  move,  the  secre- 
tary announced  the  implementation  of  a 
series  of  10  initiatives  to  strengthen  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  waste  manage- 
ment activities  at  DOE's  production,  re- 
search and  testing  facilities.  1  commend  the 
secretary's  foresight  and  support  for  the 
laboratories'  environmental  management 
technologies. 

Los  Alamos  and  Sandla  have  already 
begun  researching  many  of  these  environ- 
mental technologies.  At  Los  Alamos,  cre- 
ative approaches  to  waste  disposal  and 
cleanup  have  broiight  far-reaching  accom- 
plishments. Lab  scientists  are  experiment- 
ing with  bacteria  that  "eat"  explosives  and 
organic  chemicals,  making  them  biodegrada- 
ble in  as  little  as  six  months.  This  biological 
remediation  is  one-tenth  the  cost  of  hauling 
off  the  explosives  and  burning  or  burying 
them. 

Enhanced  oil  recovery  technologies  from 
the  petroleum  industry  have  potential  ap- 
plication to  hazardous-waste  problems. 
Working  with  the  petroleum  Industry  and 
universities,  Los  Alamos  is  exploring  ways  to 
use  these  techniques  to  isolate  and  clean  up 
"in  situ"  imderground  plumes  of  hazardous 
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materials.  These  technologies  can  be  ap 
plied  to  contaminated  ground  water  and  in 
active  waste  sites.  In  addition,  several  of  the 
methods  used  for  petroleum  recovery  or 
mining  should  apply  to  removal  of  under 
ground  contaminants. 

Also  under  way  is  the  development  of  a 
porUble  instrument  that  will  change  waste 
site  chemical  analysis  from  a  complicated 
process  lasting  several  days  to  an  easy  10 
minute  task.  Other  projects  include  using 
certain  strong  acids  called  superacids  to 
process  radioactive  elements.  Using  super 
acids,  the  separation  of  Plutonium  from  ra 
dioactive  waste  takes  only  minutes  while  al 
temative  techniques  normally  require  four 
to  six  hours. 

Meanwhile,  at  Sandia.  scientists  are  work 
ing  to  use  sunlight  In  conjunction  with  tai 
lored  catalysts  to  destroy  toxic  chemicals  in 
waste  streams.  Two  processes  are  under  de 
velopment:  one  for  decontaminating  large 
volumes  of  slightly  contaminated  waste 
waters,  the  other  for  high-temperature  de 
struction  of  concentrated  wastes. 

Sophisticated  numerical  codes  are  being 
modified  at  Sandia  to  help  predict  chemical 
migration  so  that  safe  disposal  sites  can  be 
identified.  In  addition,  Sandia  is  pioneering 
the  application  of  robotics  and  artificial  in- 
telligence to  waste  management  activities 
Cutting-edge  techniques,  first  developed  for 
radioactive  waste  handling,  will  be  applied 
to  hazardous  chemical  problems. 

Cleanup  of  the  DOE  weapons  facilities 
must  be  a  top  government  priority  because 
the  publics  health  is  at  risk.  New  Mexico  .s 
laboratories  for  decades  have  been  at  the 
top  of  technological  innovation  when  ap 
proaches  to  solving  national  problems  are 
needed.  The  laboratories  are  once  again  m 
the  position  to  take  the  lead  on  this  matter 
of  extreme  national  importance -environ 
mentally  related  research  and  development 
technologies.  Collaboration  among  our  na 
tional  laboratories,  universities,  and  indus 
try  is  an  innovative,  efficient,  and  cost -ef fee 
tive  approach. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DtTRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  1  minute  re 
maining. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoimI. 

Mr,  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]  for  yielding  to  me.  I  ap- 
preciate his  good  work  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  when  it 
comes  to  bomb  production  and  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  wastes  that  are  at- 
tendant to  bomb  production  in  this 
country,  the  Department  of  Energy's 
sense  of  priorities  has  basically  been 
bomb  production  has  an  A.  if  one  is 
going  to  go  on  an  alphabetical  list  of 
priorities,  and  cleaning  up  the  wastes 
is  about  a  Z.  What  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  Is  turn  those  prior- 
ities arotind  and  clean  up  the  mess  as 
we  are  producing  these  weapons. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  is  long 
overdue  that  Congress  take  concrete 
steps,  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  proposes, 
so  that  those  who  make  bombs  in  the 
name  of  protecting  us  insure  that  the 


DOD,  the  DOE  does  something  to  pro- 
hibit this  Nation  from  being  poisoned 
through  the  wastes  that  are  being  cre- 
ated through  the  production  of  these 
weapons. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
SprattI  for  his  good  work,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  worked  with  him  on  his 
efforts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     SPRATT.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  400.  noes 
22,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  1551 
AYES    400 


Acdrrman 

Akaka 

Alexaniifr 

Anderson 

Aiidr<»> 

.\nniin/.U) 

Anlhonv 

Applfgatf 

Archf  r 

.\ntiey 

A-spin 

Aikins 

A'lCoin 

BakiT 

BallenK'T 

Barnard 

Bart  1ft  1 

Baleman 

Bates 

BeiUTisoti 

Bennett 

Bentlp> 

Berinan 

B«-vUl 

Bilbray 

BilirakUi 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brerman 

Broolts 

Broomdeld 

Browder 

Brown  iCAi 

Brown  iCO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

BunninK 

Burton 

Busl&mante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Can- 
Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman 


CO 


MO 


Coleman  '  TX ' 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coslello 

Coughhn 

Cox 

Coyne 

CraiK 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Ciar/.a 

DeFazii) 

DeLay 

Oellum-s 

Derrick 

IJeWine 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  iNDi 

Doman  (CAi 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbtn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eck&rt 

Edwards  iCAi 

Edwards  I  OKI 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

E>rans 

Pascell 

F^well 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flake 

FTlppo 

Fog  1  let  la 

Ford  I  Ml  I 

Ford  cTNi 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Oallegly 

G&llo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 


Gejden-son 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Giilmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goss 

GradLson 

G  randy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  'OH> 

Hall  <TX' 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ILi 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkirvs 

Horton 

Houghlon 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Huttu 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  <SDi 

Johnston 

Jones  iGAi 

Jones  <  NC  i 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 


Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFaJce 

Lagomarsmo 

l^ji  caster 

L&ntos 

Laughlln 

Leach  ( lA  i 

L.eath<TXi 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  iFLi 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  iMD 

Levlne  iCAi 

Lewis  iCA) 

Lew  is  '  FL I 

Lewis  iGAi 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

L/ong 

Lowery  iCAi 

Lowey  '  NY  i 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  i  IL' 

Martin  iNYi 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  iNCi 

McMiUen  (MDi 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  iCAi 

Miller  .OH  1 

Miller  1  wAi 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  iCTi 

Morrison  ( WAl 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nalcher 

Neal  iMAi 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 


Barton 

Bereuter 

Campbell  (CA) 

Combest 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Dickinson 

Gekas 


Collins 

Courter 

Florio 


Nlelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Otierstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY I 

Owens  lUT) 

Oxley 

Pajietla 

I»arker 

Ferris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne i N J i 

Payne  iVA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Petvny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  iCTi 

Rowland  iGAi 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salki 

Sangmeisler 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

NOES- 22 

Goodling 

Hancock 

Hansen 

HoUoway 

Huckaby 

Kastenmeier 

Ughtfoot 

Marlenee 

NOT  VOTINO- 

Hyde 

Liplnski 

Molinari 


Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

INH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
StalUngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sundqulst 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  iCAi 
Thomas  (GAi 
Torres 
Torrlcelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Waigren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young lAK) 

Young (FLi 
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Packard 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Solomon 

Stump 

Thomas  I WY) 


Pallone 

Schuetle 

Wilson 


D  1342 

Mr.  McEWEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye," 


UM  I 


Mr.  TRAFICANT  changed  his  vote 
from  "present"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

LEGISLATIVX  PROGRAM 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of 
order, ) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  moment  to  try  to  give  Mem- 
bers a  sense  of  what  the  rest  of  the 
day  might  look  like,  although  we 
never  know  for  sure,  but  so  they  can 
have  a  better  plan  of  their  time  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

We  are  now  going  to  have  the  Mav- 
roules amendment,  according  to  the 
schedule.  That  will  then  be  followed 
by  the  amendment  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schkoeder] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Ireland]  on  burdensharing.  I  am  told 
that  that  may  not  take  as  long  as  we 
thought  it  would,  and  in  fact  the 
amendments  this  morning  in  some 
cases  have  not  taken  as  long  as  we 
thought  they  would.  That  amendment 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  Schroeder]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  amendments,  what 
we  call  section  2  amendments.  We 
would  like  to,  by  this  announcement, 
be  telling  Memt)ers  who  have  amend- 
ments in  that  section  that  they  need 
to  be  on  the  floor  in  the  next  3  hours 
in  order  to  make  those  amendments, 
and  then  following  those,  we  will  try 
to  move  to  the  amendment  by  the 
ranking  memt)er,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  better 
known  as  the  Dickinson  amendment. 

We  believe  now,  and  we  could  be 
wrong,  but  we  believe  all  of  that  busi- 
ness may  be  able  to  be  accomplished 
by  arotmd  7  o'clock  this  evening.  If  we 
see  or  feel  that  that  cannot  be  done, 
our  hope  was  to  have  a  period  of  time 
for  Members  to  be  able  to  go  to  dinner 
aroimd  6  o'clock,  and  then  resume 
voting  after  that  at  7  or  7:30.  It  now 
appears  that  we  can  finish  what  we 
had  scheduled  for  today  by  about  7 
o'clock,  and  if  we  can  do  that,  we 
intend  to  do  that, 

Mr,  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GEPHARDT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  make  sure  that  my  imder- 
standing  of  it  is  the  same  as  has  been 
accounced. 

Following  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment, which  deals  with  allocation  of 
part  of  the  SDI  fimds  as  an  add-back 
for  drug  enforcement,  then  as  the  gen- 
tleman said,  we  would  go  to  two 
amendments,  one  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Ireland],  and  one 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  Schroeder],  dealing  with  bur- 
densharing. Then  we  get  Into  the  sec- 
tion 2  amendments. 


In  my  discussion  with  the  chairman, 
these  were  of  two  types.  One  had 
nothing  to  do  with  money,  but  the 
procurement  types  we  had  discussed 
the  possibility  of,  and  if  I  might  have 
the  chairman's  attention,  of  letting 
those  come  after  the  Cheney  amend- 
ment, since  they  were  directly  impact- 
ed by  the  Cheney  amendment,  so  we 
would  handle  everything  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Cheney,  dispose  of 
those,  take  up  the  Cheney,  and  then  if 
it  passed,  it  would  affect  those  money 
amendments,  and  if  it  did  not  pass, 
then  the  money  amendments  would 
just  be  taken  up  in  due  course.  That 
was  my  informal  understanding  with 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  explain  if  what  he 
has  said  changes  that.  Is  that  differ- 
ent? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
jtjst,  in  regard  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  say 
that  it  would  be  my  imderstanding 
that  the  arrangement  that  he  and  I 
made  still  holds,  that  we  would  do 
when  we  come  to  consideration  of  the 
part  II  amendments,  which  we  would 
proceed  with  right  after  the  Schroeder 
and  the  Ireland  amendment,  that  we 
would  deal  with  those  part  2  amend- 
ments which  did  not  relate  to  procure- 
ment. There  are  six  or  seven  of  those 
part  2  amendments  that  relate  to  pro- 
curement. 

In  order  to  be  fair  to  the  authors  of 
those  amendments  and  in  order  to  be 
fair  to  the  author  of  the  Cheney 
amendment,  we  would  not  want  to 
cloud  up  the  debate  by  passing  those 
before  we  considered  Cheney. 

It  would  be  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  we 
would  put  those  off  imtil  another 
time.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  that  according  to 
the  rule  which  the  Committee  on 
Rules  granted,  there  are  two  other 
tx>ints  at  which  we  will  consider  part  2 
amendments,  one  tomorrow  and  an- 
other on  Thursday, 

It  would  be  my  intention  to  consider 
those  amendments  relating  to  procure- 
ment at  that  time  and  not  deal  with 
them  today. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  continue  to  yield,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  This  was  what  we  had 
agreed  to,  because  those  amendments 
that  were  in  the  pairt  2  amendments 
dealt  directly  with  procurement. 
Cheney  deals  only  with  procurement. 
So  the  outcome  of  the  Cheney  amend- 
ment directly  affects  those  that  follow 
after  that,  and  so  this,  we  felt,  was  the 
most  commonsense  approach  to  it,  and 
if  what  the  majority  leader  has  said 
does  not  alter  that,  we  all  are  in  har- 


mony, and  I  think  we  could  proceed 
most  expeditiously  and  perhaps  get 
out  early  today, 

I  just  might  say  on  the  drug  thing  to 
follow  and  on  the  Schroeder-Ireland.  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  big  fight  about 
it.  I  think  we  pretty  well  are  in  accord, 
which  expedites  things  more,  and  it 
seems  like  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment, out  of  our  pride  of  authorship, 
are  asking  for  the  votes.  We  are  not 
asldng  for  them  over  here.  That  time 
could  be  saved  if  they  did  not  want  the 
credit. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  our  understanding. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

tAx.  GEPHARDP.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  majority  leader  clarify  his 
most  recent  target  for  today  then? 
Would  it  be  for  the  final  vote  to  occur 
around  7:00?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  want  to  mislead  Members  and 
say  that  we  know  that  that  can 
happen.  I  am  just  trying  to  alert  Mem- 
bers to  the  fact  that  the  schedule  we 
envisioned  that  wotild  have  taken  us 
into  the  evening  tonight  is  beginning 
to  change,  because  we  are  going 
through  amendments  faster  than  we 
thought  we  could,  and  it  could  be  that 
we  can  finish  all  of  the  business  we 
had  scheduled  today  by  7.  If  we 
carmot  do  that,  we  will  continue  on 
untU  we  finish. 

We  had  also  hoped,  if  we  were  going 
to  10  or  11  or  9,  to  have  a  dinner  hour 
so  that  Members  could  eat  dinner  be- 
tween, say,  6  and  7  o'clock.  If  we  see 
later  that  the  schedule  is  going  to  go 
to  9  or  10.  we  will  still  try  to  cluster 
votes  to  get  that  dinner  hour. 

D  1350 

But  if  we  can  finish  everything  by  7, 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky, 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  If  that  target 
changes,  will  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri keep  us  advised  a  little  bit  later 
on? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  We  will  endeavor 
to  keep  Members  updated. 

KttEKTiMim  OFFDIED  BY  MR.  MAVBOUUS 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavhoulzs: 
Strike  out  tiUe  XI  (page  220,  lines  1 
through  line  24),  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 
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TITLE  XI-MILITARY  DRUG  INTERDIC 
TION  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SUP 
PORT 


SBC.  11«1.  fINDINGS. 

Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  large  volume  for  illegal  drugs  en 
terlng    the    United    States    from     foreign 
sources  poses  a  direct  and  Immediate  threat 
to    the    national    security    of    the    United 
States. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  the 
responsibility  to  protect  and  defend  the 
United  States  against  all  threats,  foreign 
and  domestic. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  vast 
air,  groiind.  and  sea  reconnaissance,  track 
ing.  and  intercept  capabilities  which  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  mission  of  drug  inter 
diction.  ,     „, 

(4)  In  light  of  these  capabilities,  title  XI 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456).  as 
signed  the  following  three  missions  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  specifically  related 
to  preventing  the  transit  of  illegal  drugs 
into  the  United  SUtes: 

(A)  Being  the  lead  Federal  agency  respon 
sible   for  the  detection  and  monitoring  of 
aerial  and  maritime  transit  of  illegal  drugs 
into  the  United  SUtes, 

(B)  Having  responsibility  to  integrate  into 
an  effective  communications  network  the 
command,  control,  communications,  and 
technical  inteUigence  assets  of  the  United 
States  that  are  dedicated  to  drug  interdic 

tion, 

(C)  Having  responsibility  to  oversee  an  en 
hanced  drug  Interdiction  and  law  enforce 
ment  role  for  the  National  Guard  under  the 
direction  of  State  governors, 

<5)  Assigrunent  of  these  missions  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  is  intended- 

(A)  to  use  Department  of  Defense  capa 
bilities  to  permit  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  their  performance  of 
certain  functions  and  more  efficiently  focus 
their  effort  on  direct  law  enforcement,  and 

(B)  to  make  additional  funding  available 
for  demand  reduction  programs. 

(6)  There  is  a  need  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  Increase  and  focus  its  actions  in 
implementing  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1989,  related  to  drug  interdiction  and  law 
enforcement  support,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following: 

(A)  Required  reports  concerning  the  role 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  drug  interdiction 
have  l>een  poorly  prepared,  late,  and  incom 
plete. 

(B)  Agreements  between  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  all  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  involved  in  drug  Interdiction  have 
not  l)een  completed. 

(C)  The  amended  budget  request  of  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  and  the  most  recent 
five-year  defense  program  submitted  to 
Congress  under  section  114(g)  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  do  not  contain  any  pro 
visions  for  the  funding  of  the  drug  interdic 
tion  effort  by  the  Department  of  Defense 

(D)  The  Department  of  Defense  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  not  established 
an  effective  intelligence  sharing  network 

(E)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  failed 
to  underUke  poUcies  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion of  effort  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  law  enforcement  agencies  in- 
volved in  drug  interdiction. 

(PI  The  Department  of  Defense  has  as 
signed  few  personnel  to  the  joint  task  forces 
created  for  drug  interdiction. 


SK(      1102    TRAIN1N(;    KXERCl.SES   IN    DRIGINTER- 
DKTIOS  ARKAS 

(a)  Exercises  Required.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  371  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
direct  that  the  armed  forces,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  shall  conduct  mili- 
Ury  training  exercises  (including  training 
exercises  conducted  by  the  reserve  compo 
nents)  in  drug-interdiction  areas, 

(2)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  implemenUtion  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  September  30  of  that  year.  The  report 
shall  include— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  exercises  con 
ducted  in  drug  interdiction  areas  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  those  exercises  in  assisting  ci 
viUan  law  enforcement  officials:  and 

(B)  a  description  of  those  additional  ac- 
tions that  could  be  taken  (and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  results  of  those  actions)  if  addi- 
tional funds  were  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  additional  military 
training  exercises  in  drug-interdiction  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  interdiction 
and  deterrence  of  drug  smuggling. 

(31  In  this  subsection,  the  term  drug 
interdiction  areas'  includes  land  and  sea 
areas  in  which,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  smuggling  of  drugs  into 
the  United  States  occurs  or  is  believed  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  occurred.". 

(bi  First  Report  Required,— The  first 
report  required  by  section  371(b)(2)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  i  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion lai),  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
December  1,  1990. 


SKI  110.1  OPERATION  OK  Kgl  IPMENT  I SED  AT 
POINTS  OK  ENTRY  OR  ISED  TO 
TRANSPORT  (IVII. IAN  LAW  ENKOR<  E 
MENT  PERSONNEL. 

lai  PURPOSES  KOR  Which  Equipment  May 
Be  Operated  -Setion  374(b)<2)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

il)  by  striking  out  .subparagraph  (C)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph 

(C)  Inspection  of  cargo,  vehicles,  vessels, 
and  aircraft  at  points  of  entry  into  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States.";  and 

i2)  by  striking  out  -,  and  the  Attorney 
General"'  and  all  that  follows  through  "out- 
side the  land  area  of  the  United  States  "  in 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  and  the  Attorney  General  (and  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  case  of  a  law  en- 
forcement operation  outside  of  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States)"". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments —( 1 )  Section 
374(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3): 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4HA)" 
both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    paragraph  (3)(A)'  , 

(2)  Section  379  of  such  title  Is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  374(b>(4MA)" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  374(b)(3)(A) ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  374(b)(4)(B) ' 
in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   section  374(b)(3)(B)". 


SEC  1104  SIPPORT  NOT  Tt)  AFFECT  ADVERSELY 
MILITARY  PREPAREDNESS  TO  A  SI  B- 
STANTIAL  DEGREE. 

(A)  Change  in  Limitation  on  Support, - 
Section  376  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended- 


(1)  by  inserting  "the  SecreUry  of  Defense 
determines  thaf  after  "under  this  chapter 
If  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "to  a  substantial  degree" 
t)efore  the  period  in  Ixjth  sentences. 

(b)  CLERiCAi.  Amendments— (1)  The  head- 
ing of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
•9  376.  Support  not  to  affect   adversely   military 

preparedneaa  to  a  substantial  degree". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  preceding  section  371 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"376,  Support  not  to  affect  adversely  mili- 
tary preparedness  to  a  substan- 
tial degree". 

SEt .  1105.  REIMBl'RSEMENT. 

(A)  In  General. -Section  377  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"S  377.  Reimbursement 

"Notwithstanding  section  1535  of  title  31 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  a  civilian  law 
enforcement  agency  to  which  support  is 
provided  under  this  chapter  is  not  required 
to  reimburse  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
that  support. " 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  support  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SE(  1106  ENHANCED  ORl  (;  INTERDICTION  AND 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  St  PPORT  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subtitle  A  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  380  the  following  new  sections; 
§381.    Detection    and    monitoring   of   aerial    and 
maritime  transit  of  illegal  drugs:  Department  of 
Defense  to  be  lead  agency 
"I a)   The    Department    of    Defense    shall 
serve  as  the  single  lead  agency  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  for  the  detection  and  moni- 
toring of  aerial  and  maritime  transit  of  ille- 
gal drugs  into  the  land  area  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

■"(b)(1)  To  carry  out  subsection  (a).  De- 
partment of  Defense  personnel  may  operate 
equipment  of  the  Department  to  intercept  a 
vessel  or  an  aircraft  detected  outside  the 
land  area  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  pur- 
poses of — 

(A)  identifying  and  communicating  with 
that  vessel  or  aircraft;  and 

"(B)  directing  that  vessel  or  aircraft  to  go 
to  a  location  designated  by  appropriate  civil- 
ian officials. 

•■(2)  In  cases  in  which  a  vessel  or  an  air- 
craft is  detected  outside  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States.  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel may  begin  or  continue  pursuit  of 
that  vessel  or  aircraft  over  the  land  area  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(c)  The  limiUtlon  on  providing  support 
to  civilian  law  enforcement  officials  speci- 
fied in  section  376  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  this  section. 
§  382.  Drug  inUrdiction  and  law  enforcement  sup- 
port: budget  proposals 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Include  In 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense submitted  to  Congress  a  separate 
budget  proposal  for  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  related  to  drug  Inter- 
diction and  support  for  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 
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§  383.  National  Guard:  enhanced  drug  Interdiction 
and  enforcement  role 

"(a)  If  the  Governor  of  a  SUte  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  com- 
manding geneml  of  the  District  of  ColimibUi 
National  Guard  submits  a  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  may  provide  to  that  Governor  or 
commanding  general  sufficient  funds  for 
the  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel  and  related  expenses  of 
personnel  of  the  National  Gtuuxl  of  that 
SUte  or  the  District  of  Colvmibia  used— 

•'(1)  for  the  purpose  of  drug  interdiction 
and  enforcement  operations;  and 

••(2)  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  equipment  and  facilities  of  that  Nation- 
al Guard  used  for  that  purpose. 

"(b)  A  plan  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

"(1)  specify  how  personnel  of  the  National 
Guard  are  to  be  used  In  drug  Interdiction 
and  enforcement  operations; 

"(2)  certify  that  those  operations  are  to  be 
conducted  at  a  time  when  the  personnel  in- 
volved are  not  in  Federal  service;  and 

••(3)  certify  that  participation  by  National 
Guard  personnel  In  those  operations  is  serv- 
ice in  addition  to  annual  training  required 
under  section  602  of  title  32. 

"(c)  Before  funds  are  provided  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
consult  with  the  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
the  plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  limiUtion  on  the  authority  of 
any  unit  of  the  National  Guard  of  a  SUte  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  when  such  unit  is 
not  in  Federal  service,  to  perform  law  en- 
forcement functions  authorized  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  National  Guard  by  the  laws 
of  the  entity  concerned. 

•■(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  training  criteria  for  the 
National  Guard  to  enhance  the  capability  of 
the  National  Guard  to  assist  In  drug  Inter- 
diction and  law  enforcement  support. 

•'(f)  In  this  section,  the  term  'SUte'  means 
each  of  the  several  SUtes,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
and  possession  of  the  United  SUtes. 
"§  384.  Annual  report  on  drug  interdiction 

•Not  later  than  December  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  drug  interdiction 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  this  chapter  and  other  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  report  shall  Include— 

•■(1)  specific  Information  as  to  the  size, 
scope,  and  resulte  of  Department  of  Defense 
drug  interdiction  operations; 

••(2)  specific  information  on  the  nature 
and  terms  of  interagency  agreemenU  with 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  relating  to 
drug  interdiction:  and 

■'(3)  any  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  that  the  Secretary  determines 
would  assist  in  furthering  the  ability  of  the 
Department  to  perform  its  mission  imder 
this  chapter  or  to  assist  other  agencies.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  preceding  section 
371  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  items: 
•381.  Detection   and   monitoring   of   aerial 
and  maritime  transit  of  illegal 
drugs:  Department  of  Defense 
to  be  lead  agency. 
•'382.  Drug    Interdiction   and   law   enforce- 
ment support:  budget  propos- 
als. 
•383.  National  Guard:  enhanced  drug  Inter- 
diction and  enforcement  role. 


"384.  Annual  report  on  drug  interdiction.". 

(b)  CowroHMiNO  Repeals.— Sections  1102 
and  1105  of  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  (102  SUt.  2042. 
2047),  are  repealed. 

(c)  Effbl-hvk  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  take 
effect  on  October  1, 1989. 

8KC  IH7.  RESTRICTION  ON  DIRECT  PARTICIPATION 
BY  MILITARY  PERSONNEL. 

Section  375  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  375.  Restriction  on  direct  participation  by  mili- 
tary personnel 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  that  any  activity  (including  the  pro- 
vision of  any  equipment  or  facility  or  the  as- 
signment or  detail  of  any  personnel)  under 
this  chapter  does  not  Include  or  permit 
direct  participation  by  a  member  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  in  a 
search  and  seizure,  an  arrest,  or  other  simi- 
lar activity  unless  participation  in  such  ac- 
tivity by  such  member  is  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law.". 

SEC.    1H8.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 
RELATED  TO  DRUG  INTERDICTION. 

(a)  AtTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS.— In 

addition  to  the  amoimts  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense- 
CD  $450,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990;  and 
(2)  $600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  I99I. 

(b)  Opehatiohs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
FKHSE.- Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a),  $135,000,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $275,000,000  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1991  shall  be  available 
only  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  relating  to  drug  interdic- 
tion and  law  enforcement  support  (other 
than  for  purpose  specified  In  subsections  (c) 
through  (g)). 

(c)  National  Guarb.- Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
$70,000,000  shall  be  available  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  shall  be  avail- 
able only  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  under  section  383  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  section 
1106). 

(d)  Imteoration  of  C31  Assets.— Of  the 
amounts  appropriated  piu^uant  to  subsec- 
tion (a).  $50,000,000  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  and  $60,000,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1991  shall  be  available  only  to  continue  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  section  1103  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  (10 
U.S.C.  374  note). 

(e)  Aircraft  Conversion.— Of  the 
amoimts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  $49,000,000  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  and  $48,000,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1991  shall  be  available  only  to  convert  exist- 
ing Marine  Corps  Reserve  OV-lOA  aircraft 
for  improved  drug  interdiction  performance, 

(f)  Use  of  Certain  Facilities.— Of  the 
amoimts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  $20,000,000  shall  be  avaUable 
during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  only  to  carry  out— 

(1)  research  and  development  activities 
under  the  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
6163(a)  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988 
(102  SUt.  4350),  and 

(2)  other  research  and  development  relat- 
ed to  drug  Interdiction  and  law  enforcement 
support. 


(g)  Crvn,  Air  Patrol.— Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
$1,000,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $2,000,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1991 
shall  be  available  only  to  support  C^lvll  Air 
Patrol  activities  In  support  of  civU  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

(h)  Detection  and  Monitordic  Equip- 
ment.—Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a),  $125,000,000  shall  be 
available  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  only  for  the  purchase  of  de- 
tection and  monitoring  systems  and  associ- 
ated equipment. 
SEC.  11 M.  reports. 

(a)  By  the  President.- Not  later  than 
April  1,  1990,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report— 

(1)  describing  the  progress  made  on  Imple- 
menUtion of  the  plan  required  by  section 
1103  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  (10  U.S.C.  374  note); 

(2)  containing  an  analysis  of  the  feasibili- 
ty of  esUbllshing  a  National  Drug  Oper- 
ations Center  for  the  Integration,  coordina- 
tion, and  control  of  all  drug  Interdiction  op- 
erations; and 

(3)  describing  how  intelligence  activities 
relating  to  narcotics  trafficking  can  be  inte- 
grated, including- 

(A)  coordinating  the  collection  and  analy- 
sis of  intelligence  Information; 

(B)  ensuring  the  dissemination  of  relevant 
intelligence  information  to  officials  with  re- 
sponsibility for  narcotics  policy  and  to  agen- 
cies responsible  for  interdiction,  eradication, 
law  enforcement,  and  other  countemarco- 
tics  activities;  and 

(C)  coordinating  and  controlling  all  coun- 
temarcotlcs  Intelligence  activities. 

(b)  By  the  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy.— ( 1)  Not  later  than  Decem- 
ber I,  1989,  the  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
repwrt- 

(A)  on  the  feasibUity  of  detailing  not  more 
than  200  officers  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  of  the  military  departments 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  assist  In  the 
prosecution  of  drug  cases  in  areas  in  which 
there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  prosecutorial  re- 
sources; and 

(B)  on  the  feasibility  of  permitting  the 
employment  of  former  and  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  as  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers even  though  they  are  over  age  35  at 
the  time  of  Initial  employment. 

(2)  In  preparing  the  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1),  the  Director  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  shall  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  other  appropriate  heads  of  agencies. 

(c)  By  the  Secretary  of  Defense.— <1) 
Not  later  than  December  1,  1989.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress— 

(A)  on  the  specific  drug-related  research 
and  development  projects  to  be  funded,  and 
the  planned  allocation  of  funding  for  such 
projects,  under  section  1108(f);  and 

(B)  containing  a  plan  to  Increase  the  em- 
ployment of  the  resources  and  personnel  of 
the  Special  Operations  Command  In  drug 
Interdiction  and  law  enforcement  support. 

(2)  Not  Uter  than  April  1,  1990.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  In  coordination  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  Director  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy,  shall  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  on— 

(A)  the  feasibility  of  esUblishlng  aerial 
and  maritime  navigational  corridors  by 
which    clvUian    aircraft    and    vessels    may 
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truvel  through  drug  interdiction  areas,  as 
defined  in  section  371(b)<3)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  <as  added  by  section 
1102); 

(B)  the  feasibility  of  requiring  the  submis 
sion  of  navigational  plans  for  all  civilian  air 
craft  and  vessels  that  will  travel  in  such 
areas;  and 

(C)  the  funding  considered  necessary  to 
implement  a  plan  to  carry  out  the  matters 
referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  <B). 

SEC.  1110.  TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL  AMEND 
MENTS  RELATING  T<)  DRCC  INTERDK 
TION. 

(a)  Chaittr  Heading.— (1)  The  heading  of 
the  chapter  following  chapter  17  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  drug  inter 
diction  and  military  cooperation  with  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  officials),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER     la-DRUO    INTERDICTION 

AND    SUPPORT    FOR    CIVILIAN    LAW 

ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES" 

(2)  The  items  relating  to  such  chapter  in 

the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 

subtitle  A.  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of 

subtitle  A.  of  such  title  are  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

"18.  Drug  Interdiction  and  Support 
for     Civilian     Law     Enforcement 

Agencies 371" 

<b)  Reteremce  to  TARirr  Schedules^^pc 
tion  374(b)<3)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated 
by  section  1103(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "general  headnote  2  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States "  in  subpara 
graph  (A)(iii>  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"general  note  2  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States" 

(c)  Cross-Rkterenc*  Amendment  -Section 
374(c)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strilcing 
out  "paragraph  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)(2)". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule.  15  minutes  of  debate  is 
allotted  for  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavrooles]  will  be  recognized 
for  7  Vz  minutes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  rising  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  control  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion. I  would  have  to  say  that  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  amendment,  is  that  cor 
rect? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  In  order  to  con 
trol  the  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
nisoHl  wUl  be  recognized  for  Tv^  min- 
utes In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavrooles]. 
Mr.  BilAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

B4r.  Chairman,  today,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  my  colleague  and 
ranking  member  on  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  and  I  bring  before  the 
House  a  drug  interdiction  package 
based  on  extensive  hearings  and  staff 


work.  This  is  a  package  that  the  House 
can  be  proud  of— not  a  quick  response 
to  the  floor  action  and  politics  of  the 
moment. 

In  last  year's  Defense  authorization 
bill,  the  Congress  seized  the  initiative 
and.  under  the  leadership  of  our  late 
colleague,  Bill  Nichols,  created  a  new 
role  for  the  military  in  drug  interdic- 
tion. Today,  we  clarify,  strengthen  and 
fund  that  new  role. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  package  is 
not: 

It  is  not  the  answer  to  the  enormous 
drug  problem  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  a  program  which  will  de- 
stroy tiie  readiness  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

It  is  not  a  plan  to  put  the  military 
on  the  streets  enforcing  the  laws  of 
this  country. 

This  package  calls  upon  the  military 
to  help  fight  the  real  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  in  a  way  that  enhances 
conventional  readiness.  without 
making  the  military  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency. 

Last  year  we  put  our  money  where 
our  mouth  was  to  the  tune  of  $300  mil- 
lion. We  are  making  progress.  We  have 
seen  some  successes,  some  changing 
patterns  of  smuggling,  and  some 
changing  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  year  we 
put  our  money  where  our  mouth  is  to 
the  tune  of  $450  million. 

Here  is  what  we  fund:  $100  million 
for  operations— steaming  days  and 
flying  hours,  $125  million  for  equip- 
ment such  as  radars  and  aerostats  and 
associated  communications,  $70  mil- 
lion for  State  National  Guard  oper- 
ations. $50  million  for  interoperable 
communications  gear  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  $48  million  for  aircraft 
conversions  (Marine  OV-10).  $35  mil- 
lion for  intelligence  support.  $20  mil- 
lion for  drug- related  R&D  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  $1  million  for 
Civil  Air  Patrol  flying  hours  in  sup- 
port of  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Once  again  Congress  must  seize  the 
initiative  because  the  Presidents  and 
Defense  Secretary's  budget  contained 
no  funding  for  drug  interdiction.  We 
know  what  the  people  of  this  country 
are  concerned  about  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional security— and  drugs  is  their 
number  one  concern.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  this  is  a  national  security 
matter.  Congress  must  respond  and 
this  package  keeps  the  initiative  in  the 
Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  get  behind 
this  program  and  send  a  clear  message 
to  our  citizens  and  the  drug  smugglers 
alike. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules]  has  consumed  3Vi  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  ranking 
member,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins]. 


Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  join 
my  friend  and  Chairman  of  the  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee.  Nick  Mav- 
roules. in  bringing  this  comprehen- 
sive military  drug  interdiction  amend- 
ment before  the  House.  I  want  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 
Everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows 
that  the  war  on  drugs  is  being  lost. 

Look  at  our  schools,  look  at  our 
streets,  look  at  the  borders  and  in  our 
Nations  Capital  City  the  drug  smug- 
glers and  drug  traffickers  are  laughing 
at  the  best  efforts  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment community.  They  need  help. 

It  should  be  clear  that  America  must 
deploy  whatever  resources,  like  the 
military  and  use  them  where  prudent 
and  necessary. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  House  has 
adopted  amendments  during  this 
debate  strongly  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  help  out  in  this 
war  on  drugs. 

Last  year,  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence yielded  an  agreement  which  es- 
tablished a  brand  new  mission  for  the 
military  in  the  area  of  drug  interdic- 
tion. 

Predictably,  the  military's  immedi- 
ate knee-jerk  reaction  was  one  of  skep- 
ticism and  opposition,  but  I  believe 
this  is  changing.  They  wouldn't  volun- 
teer, so  we  drafted  them. 

After  a  nimiber  of  hearings  and  ex- 
tensive consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  progress  is  being  made. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  begin- 
ning to  formulate  the  necessary  plans 
and  resources  to  put  together  a  credi- 
ble and  effective  drug  enforcement 
plan. 

Last  year,  we  not  only  gave  them  the 
charter,  we  also  gave  them  funds  to 
get  this  effort  off  the  ground  and 
meet  the  challenge  head  on. 

With  our  amendment  today,  we  are 
ready  to  take  the  second  step. 

We  have  crafted  a  responsible,  meas- 
ured and  effective  package  which  de- 
serves the  strong  support  of  this 
House. 

In  the  future— consider  using— spe- 
cial operations  like  SELAL  teams  who  I 
think  would  welcome  to  help  with 
drug  interdiction. 

But  for  now,  vote  "yes"  on  the  Mav- 
roules drug  interdiction  amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  yielding  me  1  minute,  and 
want  to  thank  him  and  his  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for 
doing  good  work  in  this  entire  area.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  gentleman. 
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I  appreciate  the  work  the  gentleman 
has  done  to  strengthen  and  refine  the 
role  of  the  military  in  drug  interdic- 
tion. I  agree  that  the  military  can 
help,  but  I  want  to  confirm  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  by  implica- 
tion or  expressly,  does  not  place  the 
military  in  the  position  of  being  direct- 
ly involved  in  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  absolutely 
not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  we  have 
strengthened  and  expanded  the  statu- 
tory prohibition  against  military  par- 
ticipation in  direct  law  enforcement. 
We  do  not  want  the  military  enforcing 
the  law  on  the  streets  of  this  country 
and  this  amendment  reinforces  that 
clear  and  important  public  policy. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  support 
his  amendment. 

D  1400 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1%  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  for  this  amendment 
because  it  emphasizes  that  illegal 
drugs  pose  a  direct  and  immediate 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  our 
country.  And  that  message  needs  to  be 
hammered  home  throughout  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  been  studying  the  drug 
issue  in  the  Intelligence  Committee 
for  several  months,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced we  are  in  danger  of  turning  our 
so-called  war  on  drugs  into  a  costly 
failure. 

The  Defense  Department— and  all 
our  agencies— need  to  understand  that 
we  are  changing  priorities  in  this 
coimtry— that  the  drug  war  is  a  crucial 
mission.  This  is  new,  and  uncomfort- 
able for  both  DOD  and  the  intelli- 
gence community.  But  they  must 
adjust  their  thinking.  DOD's  1990 
budget  request  did  not  contain  any 
provisions  for  funding  drug  interdic- 
tion efforts,  and  that  reflects  a  mind- 
set that  has  got  to  change. 

But  this  amendment  is  only  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  crucial  test  of 
our  commitment  to  the  war  on  drugs 
wUl  come  when  Bill  Bennett  submits 
his  master  plan  to  the  President  on 
September  5.  It  wiU  not  be  worth  the 
paper  its  written  on  unless  the  drug 
czar  is  given  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibUity  to  run  this  war.  Right  now  Bill 
Bennett  is  a  general  without  an  army. 
Our  war  on  drugs  is  going  off  in  many, 
weU-meanlng,  uncoordinated  direc- 
tions. Heightening  and  defining  DOD's 
responsibilities,  as  this  amendment 
does,  is  progress,  but  this  war  Is  going 
to  be  lost  unless  a  imif  led  command  is 
created  to  run  the  show. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]  . 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  amendment. 
If  we  ever  needed  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  this  is  it. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  Let  me  say  that  the 
use  of  the  National  Guard  in  drug 
interdiction  has  been  a  total  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  privUege 
last  fall  of  going  down  to  Florida  and 
watching  the  Guard  working  with  Cus- 
toms officers.  It  is  a  good  program. 
Under  this  amendment,  $70  million 
would  be  added  to  drug  interdiction  to 
go  to  the  National  Guard. 

They  are  now  getting  $40  million  in 
the  budget.  This  money  will  be  helpful 
in  that  all  50  States,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  submitted  plans  to  have  drug 
interdiction  with  the  National  Guard 
doing  that  work. 

Actually,  if  you  were  going  to  use 
the  military,  the  t)est  way  to  go  at  it  is 
to  use  the  Guard  forces  because  the 
Governors  of  the  States  can  call  these 
guardsmen  up,  call  up  a  certain 
number,  and  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  to  federalize  these  Na- 
tional Guardsmen.  They  can  give 
them  the  mission  to  each  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  the  Governors  call  up 
these  National  Guardsmen. 

They  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Drug  interdiction  is  working 
with  the  Guard,  and  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  that  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  have  performed  admira- 
bly under  the  plan  that  we  put  into 
effect  last  year.  They  have  caught 
thousands  of  pounds  of  cocaine  and 
marijuana,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rounds  of  ammunition  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in 
their  interdiction  operations. 

Let  me  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]  for 
his  wonderful  work  on  this  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Hopkins]. 

Let  me  commend  also  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  who 
had  the  temerity  last  year  to  go 
against  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  offer  the  bUl  that  basically 
gave  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve  and 
the  DOD  the  lead  agency  role  in  de- 
tection of  drug  planes  and  drug  ships 
coming  in. 


Mr.  Dickinson  offered  the  Hunter- 
Robinson  amendment  that  got  the 
wheels  moving. 

Senator  Wilson,  on  the  other  side, 
offered  that  counterpart. 

We  moved  out  and  we  have  this 
thing  basically  in  effect  right  now.  It 
has  been  very  effective,  partictilarly 
with  respect  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
elements. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  sticking  to  this  very  im- 
portant critical  problem. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Machtley]. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  their 
hard  work  and  effort  that  they  put 
into  this  package.  This  amendment  is 
a  result  of  this  subcommittee's  effort 
to  develop  the  military's  role  in  the 
war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  months  ago  I  met 
with  an  advisory  committee  on  crime 
and  drugs.  It  was  a  distinguished 
group  of  experts  in  Rhode  Island  who 
gave  me  an  insight  into  how  best  to 
fight  the  drug  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  came  away  from 
that  meeting  with  a  clear  message 
that  we  are  in  fact  at  war.  We  are 
being  invaded,  our  shores  are  being  in- 
vaded, and  they  are  penetrating  ovir 
airspace. 

They  are  the  drug  lords  and  the 
drug  dealers. 

Let  us  today  in  this  historic  Cham- 
ber declare  that  war  against  drugs.  Let 
us  send  a  message  to  these  people  that 
we  will  use  whatever  military  force  is 
available  and  appropriate  to  win  this 

WfilT. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  protect  our 
shores.  I  urge  strong  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Tanner]. 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  I  do  so  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  drug  problem  in  this  country  de- 
mands the  involvement  of  the  assets 
of  the  military,  especially  those  of  the 
National  Guard  in  each  of  our  50 
States. 

I  emphasize  the  National  Guard  be- 
cause of  its  nationwide  presence  and 
because  of  the  diversity  of  skills  and 
capabilities  contained  in  its  many 
imits.  In  addition.  Guard  units  operate 
under  the  control  of  their  respective 
Governor,  all  of  whom  must  confront 
the  drug  problem  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions. 
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No  one  is  suggesting  the  use  of  mili- 
tary units,  active  or  reserve,  in  a  law 
enforcement  role.  We  seek  only  to  use 
military  resources  to  supplement  and 
complement  the  herculean  work  being 
done  by  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  law  enforcement  agencies  at 
every  level  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  military  units 
can  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
those  agencies.  Operations  coordinat 
ed  between  law  enforcement  and  the 
military  have  already  resulted  in  docu- 
mented success.  MUitary  aircraft  have 
assisted  in  the  apprehension  of  air 
craft  used  in  drug  trafficking.  National 
Guard  units  have  participated  In  the 
seizure  of  tons  of  marijuana  and  co- 
caine. Those  smuggling  this  chemical 
poison  into  our  country  are  finding 
that  they  must  contend  with  military 
technology  and  equipment  and  the 
great  skill  of  those  operating  it. 

This  amendment  is  being  offered  be 
cause  the  administration  regretably 
chose  not  to  include  funds  for  drug 
interdiction  in  its  Defense  Department 
request.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recti- 
fy this  deficiency  by  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROIJLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  gentle 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
simple;  it  is  trading  star  wars  for  drug 
wars.  It  is  trading  an  ephemeral  war 
which  we  hopefully  and  probably  will 
never  fight,  for  a  war  that  the  people 
of  our  country  wage  on  their  streets 
every  day. 

We  cannot  be  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world  unless  we  deal  with  the 
crime  problem  that  is  ravaging  our 
streets,  unless  we  deal  with  the  human 
resources  that  are  wasted  by  it,  unless 
we  deal  with  the  real  problem  that  our 
people  face  every  day  when  they  wake 
up  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavrooles] 
for  introducing  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  recognized 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  great  generosity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  impor 
tant  amendment.  We  have  been  very 
proud  of  the  successes  that  our  mill 
tary  have  scored  in  the  war  against 
drugs. 

D  1410 

We  have  the  whole  underbelly  of  the 
United  States  undefended  by  aerostat. 
This  will  expedite  this  program. 
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Every  place  that  we  have  gotten  the 
military  involved  we  have  had  success- 
es. We  must  get  them  even  more  in- 
volved. This  is  a  very  Important 
amendment,  and  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant first  step  in  a  long,  long  journey 
that  we  must  go  together  to  get  the 
military  even  more  Involved  if  we  are 
going  to  win  this  war  against  drugs. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  final  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Brennan]. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  very  important 
MavTOUles  amendment  which  adds 
$450  million  to  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment action  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

If  we  are  serious  about  addressing 
the  drug  epidemic  that  is  plaguing  this 
country,  support  for  this  amendment 
is  needed.  Every  single  day  we  are  con- 
fronted with  more  news  about  drug-re- 
lated crime.  Here  in  our  Nations  cap- 
ital we  are  seeing  violence  that  threat- 
ens to  wipe  out  an  entire  generation. 
Witness  the  tragic  death  of  a  13-year- 
old  boy  just  yesterday. 

As  a  Nation,  we  can  do  a  lot  better 
than  we  are  doing  in  the  war  against 
drugs.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations.  I  have  heard  De- 
fense Department  witnesses  testify 
with  very  tepid  endorsements  of  their 
role  in  the  drug  war.  I  believe  our  mili- 
tary must  play  an  active  and  aggres- 
sive role  in  fighting  drugs  if  our 
Nation  is  to  win  the  war  against  drugs. 
We  can  show  our  commitment  to 
fighting  drugs  by  supporting  this 
badly  needed  funding  for  our  mili- 
tary's role,  and  I  hope  the  military 
gets  the  message  that  this  Congress  is 
serious  about  that  war.  It  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Mrs  LLOYD  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  amendment  otiered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachusetts  to 
authonze  $450  million  in  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$600  million  in  fiscal  year  1991  for  drug  inter- 
diction and  law  enforcement  activities  by  the 
military 

Last  year,  dunng  debate  on  the  fiscal  year 
1989  Oefense  authorization  bill,  Ckjngress  ap- 
proved an  amendment  which  assigned  the 
military  a  role  in  this  Nation's  war  against 
drugs  The  military  was  assigned  responsibility 
tor  detecting  and  monitonng  the  transit  of  ille- 
gal drugs  into  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
gress also  established  a  special  program  to 
fund  State  National  Guard  anti-drug  efforts.  I 
supported  these  actions  because  I  felt  one  of 
the  gravest  threats  to  our  national  secunty 
was  tfie  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  this  country.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  one  of  the  Nation's 
top  pnonties  must  be  its  war  against  drugs, 
and  I  believe  that  the  amendment  before  us 
today  steps  up  that  war  and  builds  upon  the 
successes  of  the  past  year 

CXjnng  the  past  year  the  active  forces  and 
the  Guard  and  Resen/e  have  been  of  tremen- 
dous assistance  to  Arr^enca's  crvilian  law  en- 
forcement agencies  fighting  the  war  against 
drugs  Aircraft  attempting  to  smuggle  drugs 
into  the  United  States  have  been  detected  by 
military    radar    and    communication    centers. 


such  as  the  command  and  control  center  at 
NORAD.  tracked  by  Guard  and  Reserve  air- 
craft who  have  provided  the  smugglers'  land- 
ing point  to  law  enforcement  officials,  allowing 
them  to  arrest  the  smugglers  at  the  point  of 
contact  before  their  cargo  was  allowed  to 
poison  the  streets  and  communities  of  this 
country. 

The  amendment  before  us  today  authorizes 
$70  million  to  expand  the  National  Guard's  in- 
volvement in  drug  interdiction  activities,  $125 
million  to  purchase  five  aerostats,  radars, 
sites,  and  deployment,  and  $50  million  for 
communications  equipment  for  loan  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  This  will  allow  the  military 
to  better  utilize  the  capabilities  it  has  in  the 
fight  against  daigs. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  United  States  faces  a 
grave  threat  to  its  security  in  the  flow  of  daigs 
across  its  borders  and  into  its  schools, 
streets,  and  communities.  We  need  to  do  all 
we  can  to  fight  and  win  the  war  against  drugs. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment as  a  method  of  doing  )ust  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules], 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  410,  noes 
10.  not  voting  11.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1561 
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Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Batrman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Bllbray 

Billrakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  i  CA ) 

Brown  (COi 

Bruce 


AYES-410 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Banning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  <CA) 

Campbell  iCO> 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  iMO) 

Coleman  iTX) 

Combesl 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coslello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

DePazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dormelly 

Dorgan  (NDi 


Doman  ICA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

E^ngel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

FogUetta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallc 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Gllman 


Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goes 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

HeHey 

Hefner 

HeruT 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 
Jacobs 
James 
Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lang  hi  in 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NV) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

MachUey 

Uadlgan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 
Martin  (ID 
Martin  (NY) 
Martinez 


Matsul 

Mavroules 

Manoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMiUan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNiUty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Mtxxly 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roc 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roatenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

RoybiJ 

Rusao 

Salkl 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 


SavBce 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

SchUf 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schiuner 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

SUIsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solan 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
VIscloeky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wise 
WoU 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 


NOES-10 

Dannemeyer 
Ooodling 
Kastenmeler 
Kolbe 

Michel 
Ridge 
Sabo 
Shumway 

Stump 
WilUams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Collins 
Conyers 
Courter 
de  la  Garza 

Dingell 
Florio 
Hyde 
Lipinski 

McDermott 

Mollnari 

Schuette 

UM  I 
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Mr.  DICKINSON  and  Mr.  BEREU- 
TER  changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1430 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  It  Is  now  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendments  related  to  burden- 
sharing  printed  in  part  1  of  House 
Report  101-168  by  and  If  offered  by 
the  following  Members  or  designees 
which  shall  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  First,  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]; 
second,  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Ireland]. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der] rise? 

AmaivMEirr  offered  by  mrs.  schroeder 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Schhobdeh; 

At  the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253.  after 
line  15).  insert  the  following  new  section: 

sec.  1243.  LIMITATION  ON  FUNDING  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  MlLrrARY  FACILITIES  IN  CER- 
TAIN FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  LmiTATioH.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  use  any  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  operate, 
construct,  or  maintain  facilities  at  a  United 
States  military  installation  in  a  foreign 
country  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  the  agreement  with  that  for- 
eign coimtry  providing  for  the  use  of  such 
Installation  Is  not  conditioned,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on— 

(1)  the  provision  of  economic  or  security 
assistance  to  that  country  by  the  United 
States:  or 

(2)  an  agreement  by  an  official  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  use  best  efforts  to  obtain 
economic  or  security  assistance  to  that 
country  by  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Effbttive  Date.— (1)  Suljsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  agree- 
ment in  effect  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  With  respect  to  an  amendment  to  an 
agreement  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  an  amendment  en- 
tered into  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appropri- 
ated before  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman 


from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  wUl  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  a 
modification  to  that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mrs 
Schroeder  I 

At  the  end  of  tlUe  XII  (page  253.  after 
line  15).  insert  the  following  new  section: 
SEC.  IMS.  LimrrATioN  ON  funding  for  UNrrED 

STATES      MILITAKY      FACIUTIES      IN 
NATO  MEMBER  COUNTRIEa 

(a)  LiMiTATioH.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  tise  any  ftmds  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  operate, 
construct,  or  maintain  facilities  at  a  United 
States  military  Installation  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  which  is  a  member  nation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  the  agreement  with  that 
(»imtry  providing  for  the  use  of  such  instal- 
lation is  not  conditioned,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, on— 

(1)  the  provision  of  economic  or  security 
assistance  to  that  country  by  the  United 
States:  or 

(2)  an  agreement  by  an  official  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  use  best  efforts  to  obtain 
economic  or  security  assistance  to  that 
coimtry  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— <1)  Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  agree- 
ment in  effect  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  With  respect  to  an  amendment  to  an 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  an  amendment  en- 
tered into  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appropri- 
ated before  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  still 
pending  before  the  House  for  the 
modification. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  under  my  reservation  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  to  explain 
not  only  the  amendment,  but  the 
modification.  As  it  was  originally 
drafted,  it  was  this  Member's  feeling 
that  he  would  have  to  voice  strenuous 
objection  because  of  the  substantial 
reduction  In  the  flexibility  it  gives  the 
U.S.  Government  In  negotiating  base 
rights  agreements,  and  we  do  not  now 
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know  about  situations  down  the  road 
where  we  might  require,  In  times  of 
emergency  particularly,  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility.  As  I  understand  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe 
dkr]  and  her  modification  amendment, 
it  resolves  at  least  this  gentleman's 
problem. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Congressman 
SoLARz.  I  decided  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  just  cover  NATO  coun- 
tries. The  effect  of  this  modification  is 
to  exclude  the  Philippines  from  the 
limitation. 

Frankly,  I  think  there  should  be  no 
linkage  between  base  rights  and  for 
eign  aid  for  the  Philippines  as  for 
other  countries.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
about  to  enter  into  base  rights  negoti 
ations  with  the  PhUippines.  An  abrupt 
change  in  the  ground  rules,  which  en- 
actment of  my  amendment  would 
surely  cause,  might  be  viewed  in  the 
Philippines  as  directed  specifically  at 
that  country.  It  might  be  seen  as  a 
sign  of  decreased  American  support 
for  the  government  of  Corazon 
Aquino.  My  amendment  does  not  carry 
that  message.  To  avoid  any  possibility 
of  misunderstanding,  I  have  agreed  to 
modify  my  amendment  to  only  cover 
NATO  nations. 

There  are  some  special  circum- 
stances which  apply  to  NATO  nations. 
They  are  on  the  front  lines  with  the 
Eastern  bloc.  As  such,  these  countries 
should  best  understand  the  value  of 
their  mutual  defense  arrangements 
with  the  United  States. 

Moreover,      Europe      is      about      to 
become  economically  unified  in  1992. 
As  such,  the  appropriateness  of  Ameri 
can  foreign  aid  to  NATO  nations  be- 
comes questionable. 

That  said,  I  still  think  this  limita 
tion     should     apply     worldwide     and 
expect    to    attempt    to   expand    it    in 
future  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  this 
discussion  in  relation  to  the  modifica- 
tion Is  coming  from  the  time  allotted 
to  the  debate  on  this  Issue. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mahtim]  persist  In  his  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  further  reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  would  like  to  say  at  this 
point  that  we  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  expedite  this,  and  I 
think,  as  modified,  there  will  be  no  re- 
quirement, in  the  interests  of  time,  to 
have  a  vote  on  this. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is 
important  under  the  reservation  to  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScHROKDER],  and  I  discussed  this 
with  her.  that  In  the  report  language, 
as  well  as  when  we  go  to  conference. 
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we  want  to  make  sure  that  the  con- 
cern over  words  in  the  amendment, 
direct  or  indirect,  are  explained  so 
that  every  little  side  conversation  at  a 
negotiating  city  would  not  be  consid- 
ered as  something  violative  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Martin]  knows  that  would  be  our 
intent.  Obviously  that  is  why  we  spe- 
cifically -limited  it  in  the  modification 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  what 
he  understands  the  general  purpose 
was  rather  than  getting  into  also  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  would  then 
bring  in  every  little  nuance  and  every 
little  thing  that  went  along. 

So.  we  tried  to  do  it  by  doing  it  in 
that  way,  and  I  understand  some 
people  are  nervous  about  that  selec- 
tion. We  will  be  happy  to  talk  to  them 
about  it.  but  the  real  thing  is  that  we 
do  not  want  the  direct  linkage,  the 
strong,  direct  linkage,  that  we  have 
been  seeing  going  on  and  that  I  think 
that  the  State  Department  and  the 
Defense  Department  are  trying  to 
change. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  objections  as 
long  as  we  have  that  modification. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object  simply  to  comment  that  this  is 
one  of  those  areas  where  there  is  a 
penalty  involved  in  writing  rules  as 
strictly  as  we  have  written  the  rule  on 
this  particular  bill.  The  advantage  to 
writing  these  kinds  of  rules  is  the  fact 
that  we  do  get  efficiency.  The  commit- 
tee does  know  what  amendments  are 
coming  at  it.  The  committee  does  have 
some  feel  for  what  Members  may  be 
doing  with  regard  to  their  bill  In  the 
noor,  and  the  membership  itself  has 
some  feel  for  the  kinds  of  amendments 
that  are  going  to  be  Ijefore  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  that 
we  also  find  ourselves  then  locked  into 
amendments  as  they  were  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  Now  I  under- 
stand that  what  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  is  at- 
tempting to  do  with  her  modification 
is  to  take  care  of  problems  that  have 
arisen  since  that  language  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I 
appreciate  her  willingness  to  attempt 
to  compromise  the  language. 

I  would  also  have  to  say  that  I  am 
concerned  that  this  may  become  a  pat- 
tern In  the  course  of  the  deliberations 

on  this  bill. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  that 
we  may  get  Into  a  pattern  here  where 
amendmenU  that  were  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  are  de- 
fined by  the  rule  will  be  modified,  will 
be  changed,  will  be  substantially  re- 
vised, and  that  we  will  end  up  then 
having  the  rule  only  apply  one  way. 
and  that  would  be  a  concern. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker! 
really  goes  in  the  other  direction.  I  an- 
nounced in  full  committee  that  we 
would  be  offering  this;  our  burden- 
sharing  panel  was  talking  about  this. 
It  was  not  offered  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  because  of  the  joint 
referral  problems,  so  we  tried  to  spe- 
cifically narrow  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  printed,  it 
has  been  around,  and  just  in  the  last 
hour  we  heard  discussions  about  how 
they  would  like  it  narrowed  to  just 
NATO,  so  our  modification  is  attempt- 
ing to  be  agreeable. 

I  personally  would  like  to  have  all 
bases  decoupled  from  foreign  aid.  I 
think  that  is  the  way  we  should  go. 
However  I  was  convinced,  and  people 
said  to  me.  ■'Well,  let's  narrow  it. 
There's  been  to  many  things  going 
on." 

So,  I  hear  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker], 
but  actually  this  went  just  the  oppo- 
site way,  trying  to  narrow  rather  than 
expand  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
not  think  It  alleviates  my  concern.  I 
think  it.  in  fact,  demonstrates  the  con- 
cern that  I  have,  and  that  is  that  we 
have  had  an  amendment  which  has 
been  around  now  for  weeks,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  at  the  very  end  of  the  proc- 
ess, then  we  modify  it  on  the  floor  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  suggesting 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  SCHROEDER)  Is  that,  If  we  were 
operating  under  the  5-mlnute  rule, 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  problem 
with  this  process.  Somebody  can  come 
with  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  Schroder],  and  we  would 
have  aljsolutely  no  problem  with  the 
process.  Operating  by  the  process  that 
we  are  now  under.  It  does  In  fact  limit 
the  Members,  and  it  strangles  off  some 
of  the  ability  of  members  to  modify 
that  which  Is  brought  to  the  floor. 
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D  1440 
I  do  not  intend  to  object  to  this  re- 
quest, but  I  am  putting  the  Members 


UM  I 


on  notice  that  this  is  probably  the  last 
one  that  will  not  have  an  objection  to 
it,  because  I  am  using  this  opportunity 
to  present  fair  warning  that  if  we  have 
a  series  of  these  modifications  and  so 
on,  this  gentleman  is  not  going  to  be 
willing  to  allow  those  modifications  to 
fo^p  dIacc 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  wtU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  agree  with  what  he  is 
saying,  and  in  this  particular  instance 
it  was  this  gentleman  that  requested 
the  modification. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand,  and  for 
that  reason,  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  was 
put  on  notice  months  ago  about  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  Members  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  understand 
what  the  position  of  this  gentleman 
would  be.  but  I  will  say  I  do  not  think 
this  should  become  a  pattern  of  modi- 
fying amendments  by  unanimous  con- 
sent under  the  rule  under  which  we 
are  operating. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado for  the  modification  of  her 
amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
modification  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  is  agreed 

to. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  imsmimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  during  this  debate  on  the 
modification  be  restored  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  30  minutes  is  allot- 
ted to  the  amendment,  as  modified;  15 
minutes  to  the  gentlewomen  from  Col- 
orado and  15  minutes  to  a  Member  in 
opposition. 

Is  there  a  Member  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  control  the  time,  I  will  go  on 
record  as  opposing  it;  but  I  must  say 
that  on  the  last  vote  I  did  the  same 
thing  then.  I  went  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing it,  but  I  was  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  arguments  and 
the  persuasiveness  and  the  common 
sense  that  was  put  forth  that  in  the 
final  conclusion  I  had  to  change  my 
vote  and  vote  for  it. 

I  will  go  on  record  as  opposing  this 
amendment  and  ask  to  control  the 
time  from  the  table. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  takes  note  of  that  phenomenon 
and  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tlewoman     from      Colorado       [Mrs. 

SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  would  sever  the  link 
between  base  rights  and  foreign  aid  in 
NATO  countries.  Today,  the  United 
States  is  being  held  up  to  the  time  of 
%2  billion  a  year  worldwide  in  foreign 
aid  payments  to  nations  with  U.S. 
bases.  This  is  nearly  one-quarter  of 
our  foreign  aid  budget.  Just  15  years 
ago,  we  spent  only  $200  million  for  the 
same  purpose. 

My  amendment  takes  foreign  aid  off 
the  table  in  base  rights  negotiations.  It 
tells  our  negotiators  to  work  agree- 
ments with  host  nations  based  on  all 
the  other  matters  which  are  negotiat- 
ed in  base  rights  talks:  mutual  defense, 
domestic  security,  local  employment, 
access,  construction  preference,  and, 
where  necessary,  rent.  But,  the 
amendment  says  that  our  negotiators 
may  not  promise  any  foreign  aid  or 
any  "best  efforts"  to  secure  foreign 
aid. 

Is  this  realistic?  You  bet  It  is.  Up 
until  recently,  no  one  ever  thought  to 
link  foreign  aid  to  base  rights.  And, 
just  last  year,  we  negotiated  a  new 
base  rights  agreement  with  Spain 
which  explicitly  eliminated  any  use  of 
foreign  add  as  a  condition  for  base 
rights.  The  United  States  can  secure 
base  rights  without  paying  for  them 
through  the  foreign  aid  budget. 

Currently  four  nations— the  Philip- 
pines, Turkey,  Greece,  and  Portugal- 
receive  foreign  aid  under  base  rights 
agreements.  My  amendment  would 
only  relate  to  three  of  these  coimtries 
and  exclude  the  Philippines.  It  would 
not  undo  these  base  rights  agree- 
ments. It  would  not  force  us  to  leave 
these  coimtries.  Rather,  my  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  new  agreements 
and  says  that  any  new  base  rights 
agreement  could  not  be  conditioned  on 
foreign  aid. 

Now,  some  have  argued  that  my 
amendment  would  effectively  have  us 
withdraw  from  these  countries.  Non- 
sense. The  Crovemment  of  Turkey  will 
make  its  decision  on  whether  to 
extend  our  base  rights  at  Inclrlik, 
Ankara,  and  Izmir  based  on  factors 
like  Turkish  national  security,  the 
effect  of  bases  on  mutual  security  obli- 
gations, domestic  politics,  jobs  of 
Turkish  citizens,  and  economic  stimu- 
lus. The  Greek  Government  will 
decide  whether  to  extend  our  base 
rights  at  Hellenikon  based  on  simUar 
factors. 

My  amendment  also  does  not  cut  off 
foreign  aid  to  these,  or  any  other, 
countries.  I  am  a  big  supporter  of  for- 
eign aid  to  Turkey.  I  think  we  should 
be  doing  more  and  should  be  encour- 


aging Japan  and  our  NATO  allies  to 
provide  far  more  imtied  developmental 
assistance  to  Turkey.  I  just  do  not 
want  this  aid  linked  to  base  rights. 

In  considering  this  amendment,  keep 
in  mind  the  reason  for  our  bases 
around  the  world.  The  United  States 
has  mutual  defense  pacts  which  oblige 
us  to  defend  the  territory  of  allies,  in- 
cluding Turkey,  Greece,  and  Portugal. 
One  important  reason  we  have  bases 
in  these  countries  Is  to  meet  these 
mutual  defense  obligations.  It  Lb  bewil- 
dering to  me  how  we  got  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  paying  for  the  privilege 
of  protecting  our  allies. 

This  is  really  the  heart  of  burden- 
sharing.  We  and  our  allies  have  a 
common  defense  burden.  Yet,  we  have 
been  paying  huge  sums  to  meet  this 
burden  while  our  allies  have  kept  their 
defense  budgets  low.  I  think  we  should 
say.  fine.  You  assess  your  defense 
needs  and  fund  them  accordingly. 
And,  we  will  decide  on  our  own  vital 
interests  and  fund  them.  No  longer 
can  you  depend  on  us  to  provide  your 
defense  needs  for  you.  When  the  prop- 
osition is  put  this  way,  I  am  confident 
that  our  aUles  wiU  decide  that  Ameri- 
can base  rights  are  in  their  interest, 
even  without  a  linkage  to  foreign  aid. 
I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  the  questions  and 
concerns  I  had,  and  appreciate  that 
the  gentlewoman  recognizes  that  sen- 
sitive negotiations  are  ongoing. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  on  the  ex- 
panded version,  if  that  would  work  in 
the  practical  world,  but  unfortunately, 
for  every  country  with  their  different 
mores,  different  societies,  different 
politics,  we  find  that  if  we  do  not  have 
flexibility,  it  would  be  difficult  to  have 
any  type  of  arrangement  or  agreement 
with  all  of  them.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  appreciate  the  gentlewoman  re- 
stricting it  to  the  NATO  countries. 
There  have  been  abuses  in  the  past, 
without  question,  but  many  times  it  is 
in  our  best  interests  to  give  our  Gov- 
ernment and  foreign  governments  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  I  appreciate  his  help  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  DICKINSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  Schroeder],  as  modified. 
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as   modified,   was 


The   amendment 
agreed  to. 

AMXKSIfKlfT  OfTHUa)  BY  1«.  IRKLAlfD 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
desigrnate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ireland 

At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  III  <  page  68, 
after  line  9),  insert  the  following  new  sec 
tion; 

SEC  Jl«  REDltTlON  IN  THE  Nl  MBEK  (IE  (  IVILIAN 
PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED  Tt)  OITY  IN 
EIROPE. 

(a)  Rkddctioh  RBOUiRiD.-The  number  of 
civUian  officers  and  employees  of  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  assigned  to  duty  in 
Europe  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  reduced  by  a  number  equal  to 
the  number  of  employment  assignments  for 
officers  and  employees  of  the  department 

that— 

( 1 )  were  related  to  intermediate-range  nu 
clear  forces  on  December  8.  1987.  and 

(2)  are  unnecessary  as  a  result  of  the 
Treaty  betweea  the  United  States  of  Amer 
lea  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub 
lies  on  the  Elimination  of  their  Intermedi 
ate-range  and  Shorter-range  Missiles,  signed 
on  December  8.  1987  (commonly  referred  to 
as  the    INF  Treaty"). 

(b)  Time  por  Redoctign.  The  reduction  in 
the  number  of  employment  assignments  re^ 
quired  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  completed 
not  later  than  October  1.  1991 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  15  min 

utes.  .  . 

Is  there  a  Member  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment?  If  not,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  my  last  and  final  amendment 
relating  to  DOD  personnel  assigned  to 
groimd  launched  cruise  and  Pershing 
missile  units  slated  for  deactivation 
under  the  INF  treaty. 

The  pending  amendment  would 
reduce  the  number  of  DOD  ci\'ilians 
on  duty  in  Europe  by  1.017— the 
number  assigned  to  INF  units  there. 

The  bill,  as  presented  on  the  floor 
today,  incorporates  the  bulk  of  my 
INF  initiative,  which  has  two  parts: 
First  it  lowers  the  troop  ceiling  in 
Europe  from  326.414  to  31 1.627 -a  re 
duction  of  14.787;  and  second,  it  cuts 
Air  Force  end-strength  by  an  addition- 
al 4  385.  Since  the  Army  had  already 
planned  to  cut  its  INF  personnel,  no 
further  Army  end-strength  cuts  were 
In  order.  Proposed  cutbacks  would  be 
phased  in  over  2  years  to  coincide  with 
the  schedule  for  imlt  deactivations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  extend  a  spe- 
cial word  of  thanks  to  the  able  chair- 
woman of  the  Military  Personnel  Sub- 
committee Bbverly  Byron  and  her 
staff  assistant  Debbie  Lee  for  their 
advice,  assistance,  and  support.  Some- 
how they  were  able  to  bring  order  and 
direction  to  a  complex  Issue. 


While  the  main  part  of  the  INF 
issue  was  resolved  at  the  committee 
level,  the  full  committee  decided  to 
defer  action  on  the  civilian  employees 
assigned  to  INF  units,  pending  further 
investigation.  I  then  asked  the  GAO 
and  DOD  to  provide  me  with  the 
latest  available  information  on  the  dis- 
position of  those  employees.  Informa- 
tion papers  were  subsequently  provid- 
ed by  DOD  and  GAO.  indicating  that 
most  of  these  employees  are  scheduled 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  work  force 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991 

With  that  information  in  hand.  I  de- 
cided to. modify  and  refocus  the  final 
piece  of  the  INF  initiative. 

Consistent  with  my  amendments  re- 
lating to  military  personnel  assigned 
to  INF  units,  the  modified  amend- 
ment, which  I  offer  today,  reduces  the 
number  of  DOD  civilians  in  Europe  by 
1017.  The  recommended  reduction 
would  take  effect  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1991. 

The  approach  taken  in  the  case  of 
the  civilians  is  identical  to  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  case  of  military 
personnel:  First,  reduce  the  number  of 
personnel  in  Europe;  and  second,  cut 
the  end-strength  or  work  force.  An- 
other approach  would  be  to  establish  a 
ceiling  on  civilian  personnel  in  Europe, 
but  I  know  the  committee  is  adamant- 
ly opposed  to  such  a  policy,  so  I  select- 
ed a  more  acceptable  approach. 

A  United  States-Soviet  treaty  has 
been  signed,  ratified,  and  taken  effect. 
That  treaty  eliminates  an  entire  mis- 
sion and  class  of  weapons.  The  need 
for  those  civilians  no  longer  exists, 
therefore  the  total  number  of  DOD  ci- 
vilians assigned  to  duty  in  Europe 
should  be  decreased  accordingly. 

The    latest    DOD    information   sug- 
gests, however,  that  the  trend  is  in  the 
opposite  direction— civilian  strength  in 
Europe  is  creeping  upward.  Between 
September  30,  1988.  shortly  after  the 
INF  treaty  took  effect,  and  March  31, 
1989,     the     number     of     civilians     in 
Europe     increased     from     105,284     to 
106,630— an  increase  of  1,346.  This  is 
the  continuation  of  a  trend  that  began 
in  the  early   1980s  when  there  were 
about  95,000  civilians  in  Europe.  And 
there  is  room  for  expansion.  A  large 
number  of  authorized  and  funded  ci- 
vilians positions  in  Europe  lie  vacant. 
The  Air  Force,  for  example,  which  has 
96    percent    of    the    INF   civilians    in 
Europe  (974  of  1.017).  has  close  to  900 
vacant  slots  in  Europe. 

Further  increases  in  the  number  of 
DOD  civilians  in  Europe  must  be 
halted.  This  trend  must  be  reversed,  or 
else  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  put  a  much  tighter  lid  on  the 
ntunber  of  civilians  overseas  and  in 
Europe,  and  I  will  help  them  to  it.  My 
approach  is  a  more  reasonable  one. 

The  need  for  1.017  civilian  positions 
in  Europe  no  longer  exists.  I  urge  you 
to  support  my  amendment. 


Mr   Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  would 
like   to   thank   the   chairman   of   the 
Readiness   Subcommittee   the   gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Hutto]  and  his 
assistant.  Will  Confer,  for  their  sup- 
port   and   cooperation.    I    understand 
that    the    committee    is    prepared    to 
accept    my    amendment.    If    that    is 
indeed  the  case,  then  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 
Reports  referred  to  follow: 
General   Accounting  Office,   Na- 
tional   Security    ai»t>    Interna- 
tional Affairs  Division, 

Washington,  DC.  July  17.  1989. 
Hon.  Andy  Ireland, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ireland:  After  the  issuance  of 
our  June  8.  1989,  report  ("INF  Treaty:  Army 
and  Air  Force  Personnel  Reductions  , 
GAO/NSIAD-89-173FS),  Mr.  Charlie 
Murphy  of  your  staff  asked  us  to  verify  the 
disposition  of  the  1.099  Air  Force  civilian 
positions  scheduled  to  be  eliminated  as  a 
result  of  the  Intermediate  Range  Nuclear 
Forces  IINF]  Treaty.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  all  civilian  billets  asso- 
ciated with  INF  have  been  taken  out  of  its 
budget  submission. 

After  reviewing  Air  Force  Justification  of 
Estimates  for  fiscal  years  1990/1991  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  in  January  1989.  we 
have  documented  that  these  civilian  posi- 
tions are  scheduled  to  be  eliminated  by 
1991.  All  positions  are  included  in  the  Oper- 
ations and  Maintenance  Justification  Book 
Tracks.  Of  the  1.099  positions,  432  are 
scheduled  to  be  eliminated  in  fiscal  year 
1989,  31  positions  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
636  positions  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

If    you    have    any    additional    questions, 
please  call  Albert  H.  Huntington.  Ill,  Assist- 
ant Director  on  557-1469.  or  Mary  K.  Quin- 
lan.  Evaluator-in-Charge.  on  557-1524. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  E.  Kelley, 
Director,  Security  and 
International  Relations  Issues. 


Fact  Issue  Paper 

Question.  Reference  1,142  civilian  person- 
nel reductions  as  a  result  of  INF  implemen- 
tation. Mr.  Murphy  requests  an  Information 
paper  which  lays  out  the  accounts  m  which 
the  reductions  occurred  and,  if  these  spaces 
have  been  applied  elsewhere,  identify  the 
accounts  and  the  number  of  spaces  by 
which  they  have  been  increased. 

Answer.  All  Air  Force  civilian  manpower 
associated  with  the  GLCM  program  has 
been  eliminated  from  the  operation  and 
maintenance  account  of  the  FYDP-result- 
ing  in  a  1,099  Air  Force  civilian  end  strength 
reduction.  The  following  table  shows  the 
GLCM  manpower  baseline  in  FY  88  (prior 
to  INF)  and  tracks  the  annual  GLCM  end 
strength  changes  through  FY  91  (there  is 
no  difference  in  GLCM  end  strength  be- 
tween the  Reagan  and  Bush  budgets). 

GLCM  aVIUAN  END  STRENGTH  TRACK 
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D  1450 
Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  in  our  committee 
markup  when  he  offered  the  amend- 
ment, I  asked  him  If  he  would  hold  off 
on  it  until  we  could  gather  more  infor- 
mation. I  appreciate  the  way  the  gen- 
tleman has  gone  about  this  and  his 
working  with  us. 

The  amendment  that  he  has  now  is 
acceptable  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness  and  to  the  committee  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  modified 
amendment  appears  at  section  316  of 
the  report  on  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  It  is  acceptable  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  now  because  all  civilian  po- 
sitions will  have  been  eliminated  by 
September  30,  1991,  which  is  1  day 
before  that  required  by  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  a  good  one 
and  Is  completely  acceptable. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  words 
and  also  for  his  assistance  and  help. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  being  so  tenacious  on  this.  He  has 
been  very,  very  good  in  following 
through  and  getting  the  right  num- 
bers, and  it  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 
One  would  think  that  this  would  be 
a  very  simple  task.  It  is  really  not  at 
aU.  I  really  appreciate  him,  and  I 
think  this  is  going  to  save  lots  of 
money. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  studied  the  amendment  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment.  We  will  certainly  be 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Ireland,  that  would  reduce  by  1,017  tfie 
number  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  Western 
Europe. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  took  the  lead  In  re- 
building and  defending  the  war-tom  nations  of 
Europe  arxl  Japan.  Through  tfie  formation  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  [NATO] 
and  the  Marshall  Plan,  we  were  able  to  con- 
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tain  ttie  spread  of  communism  and  allow  the 
ecoTKxnic  recovery  of  Europe  and  Japan.  The 
decision  to  aid  our  allies  was  both  right  and 
farsighted. 

Now,  however,  the  situation  has  changed 
dramatically.  Our  adversary  throughout  the 
could  war,  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  struggling  with 
ethnic  and  labor  unrest  at  home  and  political 
liberalization  in  the  neighboring  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  of  Hungary  and  Poland.  At  tt>e  same 
time,  our  European  allies  and  Japan  are  en- 
joying stronger  economic  growth  and  lower 
budget  deficits  than  Is  true  in  the  Unrted 
States,  wtiere  we  face  enormous  budget  defi- 
cits and  a  trillion  dollar  debt 

Despite  ttiese  changes,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  estimated  that  60  percent  of  the 
U.S.  defense  budget  can  be  attributed  to  the 
defense  of  our  European  allies  and  Japan.  In 
1990  alone,  the  U.S.  contribution  will  total 
over  $180  billion,  or  almost  three  times  the 
cost  of  ttie  entire  B-2  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  the  principal  guarantor  of 
our  allies'  defense.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  American 
citizens  to  continue  paying  $1,300  In  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  defense  of  our  allies  when  ttie  av- 
erage Japanese  citizen  only  pays  $130.  It  is 
unfair  for  the  United  States  to  contribute  over 
6.8  percent  of  its  GDP  to  defense  when  our 
allies  only  contribute  3.3  percent  of  their  GDP 
on  average. 

In  1977,  each  of  the  NATO  allies  pledged  to 
increase  defense  expenditures  annually  by  3 
percent  alxwe  Inflation.  Yet  from  1978 
through  1985.  when  the  United  States  in- 
creased defense  spending  by  5.7  percent,  the 
allies  only  averaged  2.2  percent  growth  in  de- 
fense spending.  Despite  numerous  new  stud- 
ies documenting  this  gap  in  contritxrtions  to 
the  common  defense,  and  despite  repeated 
promises  from  our  allies  to  shoulder  a  greater 
share  of  the  burden,  the  situation  has  not 
changed. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  our  allies  are  being 
treated  to  a  free  ride  on  the  liack  of  tfie  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  and  they  will  not  get  off  until  we 
tell  ttiem  to.  We  need  to  say  to  them,  directly 
and  candkJIy.  that  we  'will  not  help  them 
unless  they  begin  to  help  themselves. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ireland  Is  a 
modest  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  advances 
the  principle  that  ttie  savings  realized  by  arms 
control  agreements  such  as  the  INF  pact 
shoukj  be  reflected  in  reduced  numbers  of 
troops  stationed  in  Europe. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  couW  have  a  more  far- 
reacfiing  debate  on  defense  burdensharing.  In 
partkxilar,  I  think  we  need  to  exptore  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  the  number  of  U.S.  troops 
In  Europe  and  transfening  some  of  the  money 
saved  to  our  Natkinal  Guard  programs.  An  in- 
creased commitment  to  our  NatkMial  Guard 
programs  would  save  money,  woukj  keep 
spending  on  defense  within  the  United  States 
where  it  woukJ  bolster  local  economies,  and 
wouM  tie  the  defense  of  our  great  country 
more  ctosely  to  our  communities. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

iBEUUfDl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DxjRBiM).  Without  objection,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspnrl  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  inquiry:  We  are  now  going  to  go  to 
the  section  2  amendments,  which  is 
the  S-mtnutes-on-a-side  amendments.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Chair  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Chair  to  put  the 
amendments,  if  we  come  to  votes  on 
the  amendments,  put  them  together 
en  bloc  at  the  end  of  the  process  here 
today? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule  that  decision  is  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Chair,  and  the 
Chair  would  exercise  that  discretion, 
after  consultation  with  the  floor  man- 
agers on  both  sides. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be,  I  think,  our  hope  that  we  would  do 
that.  I  would  like  to  get  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  into  the  discussion  I 
think  it  was  our  anticipation  that  if  we 
got  to  that,  if  we  could  get  the  Chair 
to  use  his  discretion  in  putting  the 
amendments  en  bloc,  with  a  15-minute 
vote  for  the  first  one  and  5  minutes 
for  the  subsequent  votes.  That  would 
be  all  right  with  the  gentleman  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  was  our  discussion,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  we  lu-ged  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  make  this  in  order. 
They  had  made  it  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chair,  which  is  fine.  We  felt  that 
this  would  be  very  time-saving  in  view 
of  the  number  of  hours  that  are  al- 
ready scheduled  for  the  floor.  We 
thought  this  would  be  very  beneficial 
and  helpful  to  the  Members,  and  I 
would  urge  on  the  Chair  that  that 
would  be  the  procedure  that  we  follow. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  inclined  to  exercise  its  discre- 
tion in  that  manner.  I  think  at  this 
time  we  should  proceed  with  the 
amendments  under  section  2. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
would  like  to  announce  that  pursuant 
to  the  prior  discussion  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  the  section  2 
amendments  numbered  1,  2,  3,  5,  6, 
and  7  will  be  deferred  imtil  a  point 
later  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

AMKKDMEirr  omXKD  BY  MR.  WHSS 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wnss:  Page 
36,  after  line  16.  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 


UM  I 
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SKC  128.  PROHIBITION  OF  RETROFITTINi;  TRIDEVT 
SUBMARINES  TO  CARRY  0-5  MISSILES 

(a)  PROHIBITIOH.-The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  not  carry  out  the  conversion  of 
any  Trident  submarine  to  enable  it  to  carry 
Trident  II  (D-5)  missiles. 

(b)  RKDDcnoN  i»  Funding.— The  amount 
specified  In  section  102(d)  for  Other  Pro- 
curement for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1990  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $6,800,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  will  be  recognized  for  5  min 
utes.  and  Member  in  opposition  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  at  the  outset 
address  the  issue  which  I  thought  was 
being  discussed  earlier  just  a  moment 
ago  about  the  sequence  of  votes.  I 
think  that  it  is  difficult  enough  when 
one  has  amendments  of  great  sub- 
stance which  are  limited  to  5  minutes 
of  debate  on  each  side.  but.  OK,  one 
can  sort  of  accept  that.  But  the  rule 
proviso  which  then  says  we  are  going 
to  lump  our  votes  together  at  the  end, 
I  think,  is  a  real  travesty.  I  understand 
the  Committee  on  Rules  had  little 
choice,  because  they  were  given  direc- 
tions as  to  how  much  time  they  could 
provide  for  this  bill,  but  coming  from  a 
nonsupported  amendment  where  the 
committee  opposed  it,  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
serious  consideration  when,  in  fact, 
one  then  has  a  2-hour  delay  between 
the  debate  on  that  amendment  and 
the  final  vote.  That  is  fact  removes 
whatever  chance  there  is  of  serious 
consideration,  and  that,  I  think,  is  ab- 
solutely wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  it 
there  is  discretion  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Chair,  that  he  would  keep  that  in 
mind.  Beyond  that.  I  would  hope  that 
we  are  never  faced  with  this  kind  of 
situation  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Let  me  say  that  this 
D-5  amendment,  the  Trident  II  mis- 
sile, is  different  from  those  that  we 
have  offered  in  years  preceding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  4  or  5 
years  this  gentleman  has  offered 
amendments  to  delete  funding  for  the 
D-5  missile  program,  and  we  have  lost, 
and  that  fight  is  really  over.  At  this 
point,  the  amendment  that  I  offer  has 
nothing  to  do  with  canceling  the  D-5 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  cancel  the  D-5  refit  program.  It 
is  a  modest  amendment.  It  is  a  practi- 
cal amendment. 

The  D-5  program  Is  moving  full 
steam  ahead.  After  some  delay  due  to 
problems  in  the  testing  phase,  the 
first  Trident  submarine  equipped  with 
D-5  missiles  Is  scheduled  for  deploy- 
ment in  March  of  1990. 

Let  me  underscore  that  this  is  not  an 
amendment   to   cancel    the    D-5    pro- 


gram. 1  understand  that  there  have 
been  some  misconceptions  about  my 
amendment  in  this  regard. 

The  amendment  we  are  discussing 
would  not  prohibit  the  continuation  of 
the  D-5  program.  It  would,  however, 
cancel  a  portion  of  the  program  which 
is  strategically  and  fiscally  urmeces- 
sary.  My  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  $6.8  million  in  this  year's  authori- 
zation for  the  refit  program  and  pro- 
hibit any  further  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram in  the  future. 

From  now  on,  every  Trident  subma- 
rine deployed  will  carry  D-5  missiles. 
Eventually  this  submarine  force  will 
exceed  20  according  to  the  Navy's  5- 
year  defense  plan.  In  addition,  the 
Navy,  beginning  in  1993,  plans  to  call 
back  all  eight  Tridents  currently 
equipped  with  C-4  missiles  and  replace 
them  with  D-5s.  The  so-called  refit 
program  is  expected  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $6  billion.  This  particular  section  of 
the  D-5  program  is  the  subject  of  my 
amendment. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  ex- 
cited about  the  new  D-5  missile.  The 
missile  has  an  incredibly  high  yield 
and  pinpoint  accuracy.  With  the  D-5, 
the  United  States  will,  for  the  first 
time,  have  the  capacity  to  strike 
Soviet  hard  targets  from  the  sea  leg  of 
our  nuclear  triad.  While  we  have  de- 
bated the  merits  of  this  program  in 
the  past,  this  new  capability  is  a  fait 
accompli.  No  matter  what  your  views 
on  that  debate,  I  believe  supporting 
this  amendmnent  is  entirely  consist- 
ent. 

People  say,  "I'm  a  supporter  of  the 
D-5.  I  can't  support  this  amendment." 
This  is  fundamentally  untrue.  Even 
with  the  passage  of  this  amendment, 
the  United  States  will  deploy  660  D-5 
missiles  equipped  with  either  12  Mark 
IV  warheads,  or  8  of  the  more  power- 
ful Mark  V  warheads. 

However,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  primary  purpose  of  our 
sea-launched  ballistic  missiles  is  to 
deter  a  Soviet  first  strike.  In  fact,  the 
C-4  missiles  have  served  this  purpose 
quite  adequately.  C-4's  have  over  100 
times  the  explosive  yield  of  the  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
No  one  questions  the  retaliatory  capa- 
bility of  the  C-4.         , 

In  fact.  C-4  missiles  can  do  almost 
every  thing  the  D-5's  can  do.  They  can 
destory  airfields,  troop  concentrations, 
naval  bases,  industrial  facilities,  and 
governmental  centers.  The  C-4  can 
reach  its  target  in  10  to  20  minutes, 
the  same  as  the  D-5.  and  has  the  same 
range— 4.000  to  6.000  miles,  depending 
on  payload.  The  only  significant  dif- 
ference is  that  the  D-5  can  dig  Soviet 
land-based  missiles  out  of  their  silos. 

Today's  amendment  deals  with  the 
eventual  makeup  of  our  seabased  mis- 
sile force.  If  there  were  no  refit  pro- 
gram, our  Trident  force  would  contain 
at  least  12  submarines  equipped  with 
D-5's.  These  submarines  would  have 


the  capacity  to  aim  well  over  2,000 
hard-target  warheads.  For  point  of  ref- 
erence, the  Soviet  Union  has  a  total 
under  1,300  silo-based  ICBM's.  I 
remind  those  supporters  of  the  D-5 
program  to  consider  this  fact. 

Clearly,  even  without  the  additional 
capability  that  would  result  from 
backfitting  the  first  eight  Trident  subs 
with  D-5's,  our  sea-based  hard-target 
capability  would  be  overwhelming. 
When  land-  and  air-based  forces  are 
taken  into  account,  our  ability  to 
strike  hard  targets  would  be  much 
greater  still.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Navy 
admits  that  our  sea-based  missile  force 
will  target  not  only  hard  targets  but 
also  those  softer  targets  covered  by  C- 
4's.  That  is  to  say,  the  Navy  plans  to 
replace  the  C-4's  with  D-5's  even 
though  our  C-4's  are  more  than  ade- 
quate to  destroy  their  current  targets. 
For  $6  billion,  we  can  aim  D-5's  at  tar- 
gets which  are  already  adequately  cov- 
ered by  C-4's. 

This  is  not  an  anti-D-5  amendment. 
It  in  no  way  compromises  our  strategic 
forces.  And  it  has  no  impact  on  our 
ability  to  deter  Soviet  aggression. 

Instead,  this  amendment  allows  for  a 
commonsense  way  to  save  a  significant 
sum  of  money  without  altering  the 
strategic  assumptions  of  the  D-5  pro- 
gram. The  United  States  no  longer  has 
the  luxury  of  deploying  every  weapon 
system  that  may  appeal  to  us.  In  the 
future,  decisions  about  military  spend- 
ing must  be  made  much  more  strin- 
gently. The  D-5  refit  program  simply 
does  not  pass  the  test  of  a  strategically 
necessary  program. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Weiss  amendment.  In 
short,  this  amendment  would  relegate 
eight  of  our  most  survivable,  stable, 
and  capable  strategic  systems  to 
second-rate  status  for  their  entire  life- 
times. Not  only  would  this  be  a  detri- 
ment to  our  strategic  capability,  it 
would  also  be  a  terrible  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Allow  me  to  elabo- 
rate. 

This  body  has  agonized  over  the 
years  and  will  no  doubt  do  so  this  year 
over  the  survivability  of  various  parts 
of  our  strategic  triad.  Raging  debates 
over  the  MX  rail  garrison  basing 
mode,  the  mobile  Midgetman  missile, 
the  B-1  and  B-2  bombers,  and  other 
systems  all  revolve  around  the  bedrock 
issue  of  survivability  and  how  to 
achieve  it.  But  in  all  of  these  debates 
one  system  stands  out  as  a  beacon  of 
survivability;  an  example  of  a  system 
that  does  not  suffer  from  the  "use  it 
or  lose  it"  syndrome.  That  system  is 
the  Trident  submarine.  And  so,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  submit  that  we  should 
ensure  that  each  of  these  survivable 
platforms  has  all  of  the  capability  we 
can  muster  for  it.  In  the  case  of  the 


Trident  submarine  that  means  the  D-5 
missile. 

From  the  very  outset  nearly  two  dec- 
ades ago  the  Trident  submarine  has 
l)een  conceived,  designed,  and  outfit- 
ted to  carry  the  larger,  more  capable 
Trident  II  or  D-5  missile.  To  date  the 
Congress  has  authorized  16  of  these 
ships,  with  the  17th  In  this  bill.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  country  have  bought 
and  paid  for  this  capability.  They 
expect  us  to  follow  through  on  our 
promise  made  many  years  ago  to  make 
all  Trident  submarines  fully  capable. 
That  means  equipping  them  with  the 
D-5  missile.  At  the  beginning,  we  were 
able  to  build  the  submarines  faster 
than  the  missiles,  so  eight  of  these 
ships  initially  went  to  sea  with  the 
older,  less  capable  Trident  I  or  C-4 
missUe.  We  are  now  nearing  the  point 
when  we  wUl  fulfill  our  promise  and 
equip  them  with  the  D-5  missile,  the 
missile  for  which  they  were  built. 

This  body  has  rejected  attempts  to 
halt  production  of  the  D-5  missile 
seven  times  in  recent  years.  Why  is 
this  so?  Simply  put.  it  is  because  the 
D-5  can  carry  either  greater  payloads 
or  equivalent  payloads  to  longer 
ranges  than  its  predecessor,  thereby 
providing  a  much  greater  scope  of  op- 
portunities to  our  strategic  planners, 
opportunities  that  mean  greater  flexi- 
bility and  survivability  for  our  strate- 
gic forces. 

Relegating  our  first  eight  Tridents 
to  second-rate  status  may  save  money 
in  the  short  run.  But  the  savings 
would  be  illusory.  The  Navy  estimates 
that  perpetuation  of  the  C-4  missile 
system  in  just  these  eight  boats  would 
cost  over  $1  bUlion  more  than  if  they 
carried  D-5  missiles  over  the  next 
decade  and  a  half.  This  is  truly  a  false 
economy.  The  added  costs  come  from: 
First,  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
life  of  C-4  missUes  by  20  years  and; 
second,  the  added  upkeep  costs  for  two 
versus  one  system. 

If  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment are  worried  about  the  potential 
effects  of  a  START  agreement  on  the 
size  of  the  Trident  force  I  would  invite 
their  attention  to  two  matters.  First,  if 
it  became  necessary  to  reduce  war- 
heads at  sea  the  Navy  has  assured  the 
committee  it  could  reduce  the  number 
of  missile  tubes  per  submarine.  And  if 
that  is  insufficient,  I  would  invite  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  to  join  me 
in  examining  a  slowdown  of  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  building  rate  in  the 
future.  If  they  wish  to  save  money  on 
strategic  programs  that  would  be  the 
way  to  do  it.  not  but  foregoing  im- 
provements to  submarines  already 
built. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  prevent  xis  from 
realizing  the  full  capability  of  our 
most  survivable  and  stable  strategic 
platforms  for  some  inflated  claims  of 
cost  savings.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


join  me  in  voting  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  C-4  missiles  can 
do  almost  everything  the  D-S's  can  do. 
They  can  destroy  airfields,  troop  con- 
centrations, naval  bases,  industrial  fa- 
cilities, and  government  centers.  They 
can  reach  their  targets  in  about  the 
same  time  as  the  D-5.  They  have  the 
same  range.  4.000  to  6,000  mUes.  They 
have  100-kiloton  capacity  or  power 
compared  to  the  D-5's  475-kiloton  ca- 
pacity, and  that  is  because  the  D-5 
really  was  constructed  to  dig  missiles 
out  of  silos,  land-based  silos. 

But  what  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  Navy  has  said  all  along 
that  even  after  the  D-5's  come  on  line 
there  will  still  be  soft  target  utUization 
capacity  that  will  be  required  so  that 
all  we  are  saying  is  that  since  the  12 
D-5  submarines  that  will  be  coming  on 
line  will  be  more  than  enough  to  over- 
whelm the  hard  targets  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has.  for  example,  we  can 
save  $6  billion  by  simply  allowing  the 
C-4's  that  are  on  the  Trident  subma- 
rines right  now  to  be  used  for  soft 
target  capacity. 

I  think  the  time  has  long  since  gone 
when  we  can  afford  the  most  exotic 
weapons  and  two  of  every  kind  just  be- 
cause somebody  decided  to  have  it. 
This  is  not  necessary  in  this  instance. 
It  does  not  deter  any  of  our  strategic 
considerations.  In  fact,  it  is  a  simple, 
clear-cut  way  of  saving  $6  billion  over 
the  course  of  the  next  5  to  8  years.  I 
would  think  that  this  body  should 
want  to  do  that. 

I  urge  that  the  membership  vote  for 
this  amendment  when  it  comes  time  to 
do  so. 
Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 

gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 

Mr.  SPE3NCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  is  simply  "old  wine  in  new 
bottles."  It  seeks  to  curtail,  in  a  new 
way.  the  Trident  II  D-5  missUe  pro- 
gram, something  this  body  has  refused 
to  do  seven  times  in  the  recent  past. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  two 
aspects  of  this  amendment  that  are  es- 
pecially troubling:  The  loss  of  effec- 
tiveness it  would  impose  on  our  strate- 
gic forces,  and  the  inflated  claims  of 
cost  savings  being  made  by  the  propo- 
nents. 

We  already  know  that  the  Trident 
submarine  Is  our  most  survivable. 
stable,  and  enduring  strategic  system. 
So  it  makes  sense  to  make  these  sub- 
marines as  capable  as  we  can.  Failing 
to  backfit  the  first  eight  ships  with 
the  D-5  missile  would  preclude  us 
from  realizing  the  full  potential  of  the 
Trident.  Without  the  backfit  program, 
for  example,  we  would  be  unable  to 


cover  all  potential  targets  from  both 
oceans:  we  would  not  have  the  missile 
accuracy  to  reduce  collateral  damage; 
and  we  would  lose  the  deterrent  value 
of  the  D-5  missUe's  greater  range,  pay- 
load,  and  accuracy. 

Contrary  to  the  proponents'  claims 
we  need  these  additional  hard-target 
capable  warheads  at  sea.  Counting  one 
warhead  per  Soviet  missile  silo  signifi- 
cantly understates  the  requirement 
for  such  capability. 

Now  let  me  address  the  cost  savings 
issue  for  a  moment.  Claims  of  savings 
of  $6  billion  for  failing  to  backfit  the 
first  eight  Tridents  are  inflated,  be- 
cause they  simply  ignore  the  costs  of 
maintaining  the  older,  less  capable  C-4 
missile  system  over  20  years  longer 
than  originally  intended.  When  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  costs  of  main- 
taining two  separate  missQe  systems 
into  the  21st  century;  the  cost  of  ex- 
tending the  C-4  design  life  for  20  more 
years;  and  the  costs  of  replacing  aging 
C-4  missiles,  this  amendment  could 
end  up  costing  us  in  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion more  over  the  next  decade  and  a 
half! 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment would  result  in  a  less-then-fully 
capable  Trident  force  and  could  very 
well  end  up  costing  us  money.  Doesn't 
make  much  sense,  does  it?  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  5  of  section  2,  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  and  the  Chair's  prior  an- 
nouncement, the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  will  be  post- 
poned imtil  after  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  29  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomtield]  in  part  two  of  House 
Report  101-168. 

The  next  amendment  before  the 
committee  is  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 

LUMS]. 

AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BT  MR.  DELLT7M8 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Delltjms: 


UM  I 
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At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  II  (page  48, 
after  line  17)  Insert  the  following  new  sec 
tlon: 

8KC.  Ma  UMITATION  ON  FLTHDINC  FOR  FOLLOW 
ON-TaLANCE  MISSILE  PROGRAM 

(a)  LufiTATiOH.— None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1990 
may  be  used  for  fuU-scale  development  for 
the  PoUow-on-to-Lance  missile  program  Of 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Army,  not  more  than 
$16,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
PoUow-on-lo-Lance  missile  program,  whkh 
may  be  used  only  for  continuation  of  stud 
les. 

(b)  RaDucnoif  in  Puwdimc— The  amount 
provided  in  section  201  for  the  Army  u> 
hereby  reduced  by  $16,819,000 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dklldms]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  suppoi^  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  brief  time  that 
I  have  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
what  this  amendment  would  do  is  cut 
$16  million  from  the  R&D  portion  of 
this  budget  for  the  purposes  of  full- 
scale  development  of  the  weapons 
system  known  as  Follow-on-to- Lance. 

For  Members  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  history,  in  the  1983  Montebello 
Agreement,  the  NATO  allies  came  to- 
gether and  agreed  upon  a  program  to 
modernize  their  nuclear  weapons. 

However.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  since  1983,  a  new  development 
has  occurred.  That  is  the  INF  Agree- 
ment where  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  treaty  to  limit 
our  intermediate- range  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  FoUow-on-to-Lance  is  an 
effort  to  modernize  our  short-range 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  present  range  of  the  so-called 
ac^g  Lance  missile  is  20  kilometers.  I 
find  it  fascinating  and  interesting.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  range  of  the  an 
tlcipated  foUow-on  to  Lance  is  some 
480  kilometers,  interestingly  enough 
only  20  kilometers  short  of  the  500-kil 
ometer  limitation  proposed  in  the  INF 
Treaty. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  a  modernization  program  of  the 
aging  Lance.  First  of  all,  we  already 
have  a  modernized  conventional  mis- 
sile delivered  by  the  Lance  system,  so 
why  is  there  need  for  us  to  engage  in 
modernization  of  our  nuclear  weapon 
version  of  the  Lance  missile?  Under 
what  scenario.  Mr.  Chairmam.  would 
there  be  a  tactical  nuclear  war? 
Anyone  who  believes  that  we  can 
engage  in  a  surgical  strike,  a  limited 
nuclear  war,  is  living  in  never-never 
land.  Once  the  genie  is  out  of  the 
bottle,  the  nuclear  genie  will  expand 
and  include  us  In  a  global,  strategic 
war.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

What  scenario  would  allow  us  to  just 
use  tactical  nuclear  weapons  given  the 


incredible  capacity  of  our  awesome  nu- 
clear arsenal.  Including  the  French  as 
well  as  the  British? 
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There  is  no  convincing  argument,  in 
my  humble  opinion.  Therefore,  if  you 
remove  the  usefulness  of  our  follow-on 
to  the  Lance  in  a  tactical  nucleair  war, 
there  are  only  two  reasons  why  you 
would  go  forward  with  this  moderniza- 
tion. One  is  deterrence,  and  the  second 
is  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

With  respect  to  deterrence.  I  would 
humbly  point  out  that  we  already 
have  the  enormous  capacity  to  deter 
nuclear  war  in  Europe. 

The  Soviets  are  clearly  aware  of 
that. 

At  this  incredible  period  of  budget 
austerity,  why  are  we  marching  down 
the  road  to  begin  to  spend  millions 
that  will,  in  turn.  t)ecome  the  billions 
of  dollars  on  a  new  weapons  system 
when  we  already  have  deterrence? 

This  small  additional  menax;e  that 
would  be  created  by  this  weapons 
system  is  grossly  offset  by  the  enor- 
mous capacity  of  our  weapons  system. 

If  it  is  for  a  bargaining  chip,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  unlikely  useful  as  a 
bargaining  chip  since  the  Soviet  Union 
has  already  said.  Let  us  go  to  the 
table  to  negotiate  removal  of  short- 
range  nuclear  weapons,  expand  the 
INF  agreement  to  include  short-range 
nuclear  weapons." 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  we  are  the 
Nation  that  has  at  this  point  refused 
to  do  so. 

So  if  it  Ls  a  bargaining  chip,  the  door 
is  already  open,  the  Soviets  are  al- 
ready prepared  to  go  to  the  table  to 
negotiate  this  weapon. 

Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  my 
amendment  would  allow  for  research 
on  a  modernized  weapon  but  would 
not  allow  limited  full-scale  develop- 
ment of  these  weapons. 

This  is  intended,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
memliers  of  the  committee,  first  to 
allow  West  Germany  to  deal  with  the 
political  question  of  whether  or  not 
they  will  allow  these  weapons  on  their 
soil.  And  you  and  1  know  that  is  an  ex- 
tremely controversial  matter. 

Second,  it  would  provide  time  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
negotiate  their  limitation. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  join  with  me  In 
this  amendment  to  remove  $16  million 
from  full-scale  development. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
debate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Coleman]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  his  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  California's  amend- 
ment, let  me  say  that  he  mentioned  the 
German  position  on  this.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  Important  thing  to  consider. 
When  you  really  cut  it  in  half,  the  re- 
search and  development  moneys  are 
for  a  follow-on  to  the  Lance  missile,  the 
whole  Issue  of  modernizing  the  Lance, 
has  of  course  precipitated  recent  con- 
cerns between  Germany  and  NATO 
and  United  States/ German  relations. 

Resolution  of  this  was  made  by  the 
President  prior  to  the  NATO  confer- 
ence with  the  German  Government. 
That  was  to  provide  a  framework  in 
which  negotiations  might  proceed 
after  the  conventional  arms  negotia- 
tions In  Vienna  were  to  proceed  and  to 
be  successful. 

In  other  words,  we  want  the  conven- 
tional forces  to  be  addressed  first  but 
continue  to  possibly  hold  open  the 
possibility  of  an  SNF  negotiation  later 
on. 

This  placated  the  German  officials 
and  the  German  Government  and 
really  put  off  until  after  their  1990 
December  elections  the  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  to  totally  modernize 
the  Lance  missiles. 

I  recently  was  In  Bonn  and  sisked  the 
chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl,  a  direct 
question  about  the  concerns  of  the 
German  Government  regarding  this 
research  and  development  money  be- 
cause it  was,  at  least,  quoted  in  the 
press  as  being  a  divisive  Issue. 

The  chancellor.  In  direct  response  to 
the  question  I  made  on  It,  said  It  was 
good  for  America  to  continue  to  re- 
search and  develop  the  follow-on  to 
Lance.  In  other  words,  I  think  he  rec- 
ognizes that  to  not  do  so.  to  vote  for 
the  Dellums  amendment,  would  be  to 
undermine  our  negotiating  position 
with  the  Soviets  on  the  SNF  negotia- 
tions that  might  occur. 

The  Germans  have  not  yet  closed 
the  door  on  the  Lance  or  the  follow-on 
to  Lance,  they  have  not  closed  the 
door  on  any  modernization  issue.  Yes, 
it  is  a  political  question.  Yes,  we  are 
addressing  ourselves  to  political  ques- 
tions this  entire  week  on  this  bill. 

So  I  think  that  what  we  need  to  say 
to  the  Germans  and  to  our  NATO 
allies  and,  yes,  to  the  Soviets.  Is  that 
we  support  full  funding  of  the  R&D 
on  the  follow-on  to  Lance.  To  do  oth- 
erwise I  think  Is  actually  breaking  the 
word  that  we  gave  to  both  our  NATO 
allies,  the  Germans  and  certainly 
sends  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  this  very  Important  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Durbin).  The  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Coleman],  yields  back  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]. 


I 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume and  then  will  yield  part  of  it  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Ktl]. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  on  three  different  occasions,  in 
MontebeUo  in  1983,  again  In  1985  and 
In  1988,  we  made  an  agreement;  a 
solemn  agreement  with  our  NATO 
allies  that  we  would  modernize  our  nu- 
clear forces  In  Europe.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  do  this;  there  will  be  no 
deployment  decision  made  until  1992. 
This  is  matter  of  common  sense  If  we 
need  to  modernize. 

Let  me  comment  to  the  analogy  that 
my  friend  from  California  made  about 
negotiating  without  having  any  chips 
when  we  sit  down  at  the  table.  I  do  not 
know  if  my  good  friend  plays  poker  or 
not,  but  if  he  and  I  decided  to  play 
poker,  we  would  sit  down  at  the  table 
and  he  would  say  "would  you  play?" 
and  I  would  say  "yes".  I  would  say 
"put  your  chips  on  the  table."  He  puts 
his  on  the  table,  and  wants  me  to  put 
chips  on  the  table  that  I  do  not  have. 

How  are  we  going  to  play?  No,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  negotiate.  If 
we  do  not  have  any  chips,  you  cannot 
even  begin  to  talk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  1  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  we  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  three  let- 
ters, one  from  the  National  Security 
Adviser,  Brent  Scowcroft  to  our  rank- 
ing minority  Member,  the  second  from 
Secretary  Cheney;  and  the  third  one 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
In  all  three  of  these  letters  officials  of 
our  administration  are  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  fluid  the  follow-on  to  the 
Lance  program  at  its  full  level. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  by  a  very  wide 
margin,  supported  full  funding  for  the 
follow-on  to  Lance. 

The  existing  Lance  Is  an  old  weapon, 
it  Ls  close  to  out  of  date,  and  would  be 
by  the  mld-1990's.  POTL  is  simply  the 
new  technology. 

Yes.  it  has  longer  range  than  the  old 
Lance.  Our  guys  in  the  field  appreci- 
ate that.  It  makes  it  safer  for  them. 

Our  NATO  allies  want  us  to  contin- 
ue with  this  program,  the  adminlsU-a- 
tion  wants  us  to  continue  with  this 
program  and.  therefore,  I  would  urge 
that  our  colleagues  vote  "no"  on  the 
Dellums  amendment. 

Trx  Whitk  Housk, 
Washington,  DC,  June  22,  1989. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Dickinsoh. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAB  CoifGRXssMAN  Dickinsoh:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  add  my  concern  to  that  expressed  by 
Secretary  Cheney  about  the  funding  cuts 
proposed  In  the  Defense  Authorization  bill 
for  the  foUow-on  to  LANCE  (POTL)  and  the 


Short-Range         Attack         Missile-Tactical 
(SRAM/T). 

Both  of  these  systems  represent  long- 
standing NATO  requirements.  In  particular, 
last  month's  NATO  Summit  reaffirmed  Alli- 
ance support  for  continued  U.S.  develop- 
ment of  the  POTL.  The  President  strongly 
supports  continued  development  of  both 
these  systems,  as  vital  components  of  our 
theater  nuclear  deterrent. 

Our  successes  at  the  NATO  Summit  were 
possible  because  we  have  a  firm  and  stable 
security  posture.  One  of  the  most  serious 
mistakes  we  could  make  would  be  to  begin 
anticipating  arms  control  progress,  and.  by 
our  own  actions,  undermine  our  security 
posture. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  modest  funding 
levels  for  both  POTL  and  SRAM/T  in  our 
budget  request.  Pailure  to  do  so  would  not 
only  send  the  wrong  signal  to  other  NATO 
countries,  but  would  also  foreclose  NATO's 
options  to  deploy  these  systems  In  the 
future. 

Sincerely, 

Brent  Scowcnorr. 

The  Secretary  of  Detense, 
Washington,  DC,  June  21,  1989. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson. 
Ranking    Member,    Subcommittee    on    Re- 
search and  Development,  Armed  Services 
Committee,    House    of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
deep  concern  about  funding  cuts  proposed 
In  the  Defense  Authorization  bill  for  two 
critical  programs  to  maintain  our  theater 
nuclear  deterrent— the  follow-on  to  Lance 
(POTL)  and  the  Short-Range  Attack  Mis- 
sUe-Tactlcal  (SRAM/T). 

I  am  concerned  over  the  misperception 
that  the  SRAM/T  circumvents  the  spirit  of 
INP.  The  requirement  for  SRAM/T  pre- 
dates the  INP  Treaty  and  Is  In  no  way  a  cir- 
cumvention of  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the 
Treaty.  It  is  widely  supported  throughout 
NATO  as  a  system  that  will  enhance  air- 
craft survivability  and  permit  significant  re- 
ductions In  NATO's  nuclear  stockpile. 

Our  theater  nuclear  forces  requirements 
are  based  on  the  overall  Warsaw  Pact 
threat— both  conventional  and  nuclear— and 
what  we  require  to  maintain  deterrence.  In 
this  context,  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  a 
massive  superiority  in  theater  nuclear 
forces— the  result  of  an  aggressive,  decade- 
long  modernization  program.  This  program 
includes  replacement  of  the  old  and  inaccu- 
rate Frog  rocket  with  the  much  more  ad- 
vanced and  highly  accurate  SS-21  missile, 
and  replacement  of  the  SS-23  missile  with 
the  Scud  missile  as  the  SS-23s  are  eliminat- 
ed under  the  ENP  treaty.  The  Scud  missile, 
with  a  range  of  300  kilometers,  is  being  im- 
proved qualitatively.  The  Soviets  have  also 
modernized  their  air-delivered  missile 
forces,  including  the  introduction  of  the 
new  AS-16  tactical  alr-to-surface  nUssUe. 

Both  the  POTL  and  the  SRAM/T  pro- 
grams represent  long-standing  require- 
ments. In  1083,  NATO  Ministers  agreed  at 
Montebello,  Canada,  to  reduce  the  nuclear 
stockpile  in  Europe  by  1400  weapons,  while 
at  the  same  time  agreeing  that  the  remain- 
ing weapons  must  be  responsive,  survlvable, 
and  effective.  In  order  to  Implement  the 
Ministerial  decision,  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe  (SACEUR)  specified  in 
1985— and  reaffirmed  in  1988— a  number  of 
modernization  requirements  for  NATO's  nu- 
clear  forces.  Including  POTL  and  SRAM/T. 
SACEUR  determined  ttiat  deployment  of 
these  systems  is  needed  to  maintain  a  credi- 


ble nuclear  deterrent  and  to  shift  the  em- 
phasis to  longer  ranges.  This  requirement  Is 
in  response  to  the  Warsaw  Pace  posture  and 
not  a  consequence  of  the  INP  Treaty. 

The  MontebeUo  Decision  and  further 
work  by  NATO's  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
have  provided  a  clear  road  map  for  ensuring 
the  continued  credibility  of  NATO's  deter- 
rent strategy  with  a  minimum  number  of 
nuclear  weapons.  While  we  liave  agreed  at 
the  recent  NATO  Summit  that  specific  de- 
ployment decisions  from  our  Allies  are  not 
needed  now,  the  requirements  for  POTL 
and  SRAM/T  remain  valid,  and  NATO  na- 
tions have  consistently  and  publicly— most 
recently  at  the  Summit — expressed  their 
continued  support  for  U.S.  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  to  meet  those  require- 
ments and  provide  needed  options  for  future 
deployment  decisions. 

The  current  LANCE  system  does  not  meet 
NATO  requirements.  Its  limited  range,  <»m- 
plex  loading  procedures,  and  the  limited 
number  of  launchers  from  which  the  system 
can  be  fired  all  degrade  significantly  the 
system's  survivability.  A  POTL  of  longer 
range— and  which  is  fully  compliant  with 
the  INP  Treaty— will  enhance  deep  target 
coverage,  including  important  fixed  and 
mobile  targets.  Moreover,  POTL  will  permit 
Increased  use  of  NATO's  dual-capable  air- 
craft (E>CA)  for  even  deeper  targets  and  will 
allow  these  aircraft  to  be  available  for  their 
important  conventional  roles.  It  wiU  provide 
for  enhanced  system  survivability  by  per- 
mitting greater  setback  and  will  provide 
greater  operational  flexibility,  such  as  sup- 
port to  adjacent  corps.  Use  of  the  MLRS 
launcher  for  POTL  will  ensure  opportuni- 
ties for  widespread  basing,  which  demon- 
strates Alliance  solidarity  and  underlines 
the  collective  contribution  and  commitment 
of  NATO  to  Alliance  security  objectives. 

Similarly,  a  tactical  air-to-surface  missile 
for  NATO's  dual-capable  aircraft  Is  essen- 
tial. The  role  of  DCA  in  providing  deter- 
rence and  coupling  the  defense  of  Eur(q>e  to 
U.S.  strategic  forces  wiU  increase  with  the 
elimination  of  INP  missiles.  A  TASM 
widely  deployed  on  NATO  DCA  will 
counter  Improvements  in  Warsaw  Pact  air 
defenses  and  Improve  our  capability  to  hold 
at  risk  heavily  defended  targets,  especially 
those  deep  in  Warsaw  Pact  territory.  The 
extension  of  effective  DCA  range,  enhanced 
aircraft  survivability,  and  Increased  penetra- 
tivity  associated  with  deployment  of  TASM 
wUl  measurably  enhance  NATO's  deterrent 
posture. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  you  to  support  full 
funding  In  PY90  for  POTL  and  SRAM/T. 
Pailure  to  do  so  would  send  the  wrong  signal 
to  our  NATO  AUies,  who  fully  support  our 
continued  research  and  development  efforts 
to  provide  options  for  future  deployment 
decisions.  It  would  also  Jeopardize  NATO's 
ci^jability  to  maintain  a  credible  nuclear  de- 
terrent to  support  Alliance  strategy  in  the 
future.  The  requirement  remains  valid  and 
consistent  with  past  tNP  Warsaw  Pact  ac- 
tions, not  a  circumvention  of  INP. 
Best  regards, 

Dick  Chknxt. 

Secretary  op  the  Air  Porce, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
DeveUipment,  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  Air  Porce  tes- 
timony before  your  committee  in  March, 
you  expressed  concern  over  a  potential  INP 
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treaty  violation  by  acquiring  the  Short 
Range  Attack  Missile— Tactical  <SRAM-T) 
This  letter  further  clarllles  the  justification 
for  the  SRAM-T  and  substantiates  why  it 
will  not  violate  the  INF  treaty. 

The  INF  Treaty  speclficaUy  addresses 
ground-launched  missiles  with  a  range  of 
500  to  5.500  Ulometers.  SRAM  T  is  air 
launched  with  a  maximum  range  well  under 
500  kilometers.  These  are  critically  impor 
tant  distinctions.  NATO  air  delivered  weap 
ons  were  carefully  excluded  from  the  INF 
treaty  as  were  comparable  Soviet  weapons, 
such  as  their  AS-X-16  Kickback  missile  and 
the  longer  range  AS-3  and  AS  4  missiles 
carried  on  the  Backfire  bomber 

Additionally,  the  SRAM  T  promotes  nu 
clear  anns  reduction.  Deploying  the  SRAM 
T  will  decrease  overall  nuclear  stockpile  re 
quirements  for  Europe,  without  jeopardiz 
ing  our  deterrent  capability,  due  to  its  pro 
jected  high  reliability  and  survivability,  and 
the  inherent  flexibility  of  air  delivery   This 
lessens  the  requirement  for  other  air  deliv 
ered  nuclear  weapons  which   would  other 
wise  be  required  to  achieve  an  acceplabU- 
level     of     deterrence.     Thus,      developinn 
SRAM-T    directly    supports    NATOs    1983 
Montebello  decision  to  unilaterally   reduce 
Western  Europe's  nuclear  stockpile  by   re 
placing  numerous  older  weapons  with  fewer. 
more  modem  weapons.  It  will  fill  a  crucial 
role  in  continuing  the  credibility  of  NATO  s 
doctrine  of  flexible  response. 

We  remain  committed  to  our  national  ef 
forts  for  arms  reduction,  but  we  must  also 
continue  to  develop  and  deploy  *eapon.s 
that  meet  our  validated  military  require 
ments.  We  stand  ready  to  discu.ss  the 
SRAM-T  program  and  provide  you  with  any 
additional  information  you  may  require 
Sincerely. 

Donald  B  Rice 

Mr.  DEILLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
have  to  speak  very  quickly. 

As  I  tried  to  argue  with  respect  to 
the  intermediate-range  weapons,  when 
Members  try  to  make  the  military 
strategic  arguments  I  said  deploying 
those  weapons  is  really  political,  not 
military.  It  turned  out  that  it  was  po- 
litical. 

We  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  deploying  weapons  in  Europe 
that  make  no  sense. 

We  built  towns  in  Europe  when  we 
ought  to  be  dealing  with  the  homeless 
in  this  coimtry;  that  made  no  sense 
then.  This  is  a  political  issue. 

If  it  is  a  political  issue,  our  major 
allies  have  deferred  the  issue  until 
1990  and  we  can  defer  the  issue  of  full- 
scale  development. 

What  I  do  is  allow  the  research  and 
development  to  go  forward.  We  do  not 
have  to  build  these  weapons  at  this 
particular  point.  Let  us  go  forward 
with  the  conventional  talks.  If  the 
Germans  can  put  off  a  decision  until 
1990,  we  certainly  can  put  off  a  deci 
sion  to  go  forward  with  full-scale  de 
velopment. 

The  research-and-developmenl 

funds  are  there.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Again,  this  is  an  incredible  waste  of 
time,  waste  of  energy,  waste  of  money 
to  develop  a  weapons  system  that  ulti- 
mately we  and  the  Soviets  will  sit 
down  to  negotiate. 


But  what  can  you  do  once  you  have 
built  these  weapons?  You  cannot  feed 
people,  our  American  people,  you 
cannot  house  American  people,  you 
cannot  educate  American  children. 
You  have  wasted  these  resources. 

We  have  a  modernized  conventional 
weapon,  we  have  enormous  nuclesw 
forces  in  Europe.  This  is  the  time  we 
ought  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  po- 
tential for  peace.  I>°t  us  sit  down  and 
negotiate.  Let  us  not  waste  $16  million 
to  go  ahead  with  full-scale  develop- 
ment. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  hats  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums]. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    DELLUMS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

a  1520 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 5.  section  2,  House  Resolution 
211,  and  the  Chairs  prior  announce- 
ment, the  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums]  will  be  postponed 
until  after  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No.  29  in  part  2  of  Report  No. 
100-168. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

.^mendment  offered  by  Mr  Dellcms. 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  II  (page  48, 
after  line  17  >  insert  the  following  new  .sec- 
tion: 

SE(     zm    DENIAL  OK   Kl  NDINt.   KIR  SRAM-T  MIS 
SILK  PRtM.KAM 

(a)  Limitation.— None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1990 
may  be  used  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  SRAM  T  missile  pro- 
gram. 

(bi  Reduction  in  Funding.— The  amount 
provided  in  section  201  for  the  Air  Force  Is 
hereby  reduced  by  $55,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums] will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  preface  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  I  realize  this  is  an  efficient  rule, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  permit  any 
substantive  discussion  of  critical 
issues.  The  issue  of  the  follow  on  to 
LANCE,  the  weapon  I  am  going  to  talk 
about,  and  the  SRAM-T,  these  are 
issues  that  most  Members  do  not  know- 
about.  The  response  will  be  knee  jerk. 


We  have  awesome  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  attempt  to  be  educative, 
but  I  suggest  it  is  difficult  to  be  educa- 
tive in  the  context  of  this  march  for- 
ward approach  with  5  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss major  concerns. 

Having  said  that,  what  this  amend- 
ment will  do  is,  it  will  save  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  $55  million  in  R&D 
funds  for  the  weapons  system  known 
as  SRAM-T.  This  is  a  tactical  air-to- 
surface  missile  that  we  have  designed 
or  prepared  to  design  to  again  deploy 
in  Europe.  I  find  it  fascinating,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  an  alr-to-sur- 
face  missile  with  roughly  the  same 
range  as  the  limitations  again  of  the 
INF  agreement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
sitting  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development,  I  asked  the  Air  Force 
general  in  charge  of  this  program, 
"Are  you  attempting  to  regain  the  ca- 
pability with  the  SRAM-T  missile  that 
we  have  ostensibly  given  up  in  the  INF 
treaty?"  In  a  moment  of  candor,  he 
said,  "Yes,  that  is  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do,  but  we  are  not  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty."  Of  course,  not  in 
technical  violation  of  the  treaty,  be- 
cause the  INF  treaty  deals  with 
ground  launch  weapons,  not  air-to-sur- 
face missiles. 

However,  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues, 
why  should  we  go  forward  with  a  mis- 
sile system  that  we  allow  the  Pentagon 
to  undermine  the  spirit  of  the  INF 
agreement  by  taking  a  weapon  that 
was  a  limited  groimd  launch  weapon, 
limited  in  the  INF  treaty,  tack  it  onto 
a  plane  and  continue  to  have  the  same 
capability?  The  American  people 
thought  that  we  were  limiting  these 
weapons  in  the  INF  agreement. 

I  am  suggesting,  under  the  guise  of 
modernizing  our  nuclear  forces,  we 
have  developed  a  SRAM-T  missile 
that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  regains 
the  capability.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
it.  I  think  while  it  is  not  technically 
violative  of  the  INF,  it  undermines  the 
purpose.  We  are  attempting  to  save 
$55  million.  Let  Members  stop  this 
program  at  this  point.  I  make  the 
same  argument  I  made  with  respect  to 
the  follow  on  to  LANCE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums] has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  our  colleagues  to 
know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
National  Security  Adviser,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  all  support  the 
SRAM-T. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  from  Gen.  Brent 
Scowcroft,  National  Security  Adviser. 
He  said: 
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I  am  writing  to  add  my  concern  to  that  ex- 
pressed by  Secretary  Cheney  about  the 
funding  cuts  propoeed  in  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization bill  tor  the  follow-on  to  LANCE 
(FOTL)  and  the  Short-Range  Attack  Mis- 
sUe-Tactlcal  < SRAM-T). 

Both  of  these  systems  represent  long- 
standing NATO  requirements.  In  particular, 
last  month's  NATO  Summit  reaffirmed  Alli- 
ance support  for  continued  U.S.  develop- 
ment of  the  POTL.  The  President  strongly 
supports  continued  development  of  both 
these  systems,  as  vital  components  of  our 
theater  nuclear  deterrent. 

Our  successes  at  the  NATO  Summit  were 
possible  because  we  have  a  firm  and  stable 
security  posture.  One  of  the  most  serious 
mistakes  we  could  make  would  be  to  begin 
anticipating  arms  control  progress,  and.  by 
our  own  actions,  undermine  our  seciuity 
posture. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  modest  funding 
levels  for  both  POTL  and  SRMA-T  in  our 
budget  request.  Failure  to  do  so  would  not 
only  send  the  wrong  signal  to  other  NATO 
countries,  but  would  also  foreclose  NATO's 
options  to  deploy  these  system  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported the  SRAM-T.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
pensive program.  The  level  of  funding 
that  is  requested  for  this  program  for 
this  fiscal  year  is  $55  million.  The 
total  of  the  research  and  development 
costs,  including  the  integration  in  the 
F-15E  aircraft,  are  projected  to  be 
only  $270  million.  This  weapon  is 
needed  because  there  is  currently  no 
standoff  nuclear  weapon  for  technical 
dual  capabilities  aircraft  in  Europe. 
Dual  capability  meaning  for  our  allies 
there,  for  their  aircraft  as  well  as  our 
own. 

The  requirement  for  the  SRAM-T 
grew  out  of  the  1983  Montebello  deci- 
sion and  was  officially  established  by 
the  SACEUR  in  1985,  and  reconfirmed 
in  1988.  So  this  is  nothing  new. 

Clearly,  the  requirement  was  estab- 
lished prior  to  the  INF  treaty,  and 
therefore,  is  not  some  kind  of  knee- 
jerk  reaction  to  the  treaty's  limitation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  weapon  that 
we  are  talking  about  right  now,  the 
SRAM-T,  is  SACEUR's  No.  1  priority. 
NATO's  dual  capability  aircraft  with 
the  SRAM-T  will  have  the  ci4>acity  of 
theaterwide,  all-weather.  24-hour-a- 
day  flying.  That  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant for  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
SRAM-T  increases  aircraft  survivabil- 
ity because  it  aUows  the  targets  to  be 
attacked  from  a  standoff  range  rather 
than  requiring  aircraft  of  fly  over  the 
target. 

Finally,  the  standoff  capability,  in 
combination  with  specific  missile  char- 
acteristics that  allow  it  to  attack  hard- 
ened and  defended  targets,  provides 
great  target  flexibility  for  SACEUR. 
As  a  result,  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  is  one 
of  those  weapons  that  all  of  our 
NATO  allies  are  asking  the  United 
States  to  develop.  It  is  time  now  to 
fund  this  weapon. 

As  my  colleague  pointed  out  Just  a 
moment  ago,  it  is  not  the  time  to  begin 


negotiating  away  these  weapons  at  the 
very  time  we  are  sitting  down  at  the 
bargaining  table  with  the  Soviets.  It  is 
NATO's  possession  of  exactly  this  kind 
of  theater  type  of  weapon,  not  a  stra- 
tegic weapon  but  a  theater  type  of 
weapon,  that  has  brought  the  Soviets 
to  the  negotiating  table  to  talk  about 
reducing  their  overwhelming  superior- 
ity in  conventional  arms.  The  whole 
purpose  of  those  negotiations  is  to  get 
them  to  reduce  their  conventional 
arms  to  a  level  that  does  not  threaten 
NATO. 

Mx.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  ar- 
gument. He  is  absolutely  right,  by  the 
United  States  showing  the  will  of  the 
West  and  going  forward  with  the 
ground  laiuich  cruise  missile  and  the 
Pershing  missile,  we  brought  the  Sovi- 
ets to  the  bargaining  table.  Members 
could  use  exactly  the  same  argument 
that  it  was  a  waste  of  money  to  have 
ever  built  these  in  the  first  place,  but 
the  facts  are,  if  we  had  not  built  these, 
the  Soviets  would  never  have  removed 
the  SS-20  that  they  were  intimidating 
our  allies  with. 

This  is  a  very  important  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will,  not  only  of  this  coun- 
try but  of  the  Western  alliance.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  has  been  over  there  driving 
the  wedge,  and  we  need  to  show  our 
allies  that  it  has  not  worked,  and  show 
our  adversaries  that  it  has  not  worked. 
I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  SRAM-T  is 
the  No.  1  priority  of  SACEUR,  a 
weapon  that  our  National  Sectuity  Ad- 
viser and  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
written  to  us  saying,  whatever  you  do, 
do  not  reduce  the  fimding  of  this  very, 
very  important  program. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lu-ge  all 
Members  to  vote  no  on  the  Dellums 
amendment  to  zero  out  the  funding 
for  this  very  important  tactical 
weapon  in  Europe,  the  SRAM-T.  I 
urge  aU  Members  to  vote  no  on  the 
Dellums  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  suggest  that  we  already  have  the 
SRAM-T  missile.  The  opponents  of 
my  amendment  suggest  that  the 
SRAM-T  missile  being  deployed  in 
Evirope  is  unsafe,  it  would  not  meet 
European  standards,  but  the  SRAM-T 
is  deployed  here.  I  find  that  fascinat- 
ing. That  is  not  acceptable  on  the  con- 
text of  EXu-ope,  but  it  is  acceptable  to 
be  deployed  here  among  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  imderstand  that  argu- 
ment. 

No.  2.  we  still  have  assigned  to 
NATO  1,500  warheads,  plus  bombers, 
plus  Trident  submarines,  assigned  to 
NATO.  Fifteen  hundred  warheads, 
bombers,  and  Trident  submarines,  but 
not  enough,  not  only  to  destroy 
Europe,   but  the  entire  world.   Why 


would  we  need  these  two  additional 
weapons  systems? 

My  colleagues  suggest  that  R&D  is 
only  $270  million.  That  is  just  the  nose 
under  the  tent. 

D  1530 

Once  we  go  to  full  scale  develop- 
ment, once  we  go  to  production,  we  are 
talking  about  biUions  of  dollars,  and 
now  we  are  talking  about  real  money. 
We  are  not  talking  about  simply  R&D; 
we  are  talking  about  billions  of  dollars 
to  build  these  weapons  that  we  do  not 
need  and  that  we  can  negotiate  away. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  we  ought  to 
wake  up  and  smell  the  coffee.  The 
world  Lb  changing,  the  cold  war  Is  over. 
Let  us  quit  marching  into  the  well 
talking  about  the  "Evil  Empire."  This 
is  not  the  cold  war  era.  If  Margaret 
Thatcher,  who  is  no  flaming  radical  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  can 
awaken  to  the  reality  that  the  cold 
war  is  over,  can  we  not  in  this  body  un- 
derstand that  there  are  new  emerging 
realities  in  the  world? 

We  do  not  need  SRAM-T.  and  we  do 
not  need  the  follow-on  to  Lance.  What 
we  need  is  people  with  enough  courage 
and  enough  heart  to  sit  down  and  ex- 
ploit the  potential  of  this  movement, 
to  take  the  world  toward  peace,  to 
take  the  world  toward  disarmament. 
We  continue  to  be  the  hawks  here,  as- 
suming that  we  can  engage  in  nuclear 
war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  otir  children  do  not 
need  it.  Neither  do  our  children's  chil- 
dren. I  ask  the  Members  to  join  me  in 
stopping  this  $55  billion. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  want  to  voice 
my  opposition  to  the  amerxlment  to  eliminate 
authorization  for  the  SRAM-T.  With  ail  due  re- 
spect to  my  horxxable  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, I  do  not  believe  that  in  furxtng  the 
SRAM-T  the  Air  Force  violated  the  spirit  of 
the  INF  Treaty. 

The  INF  Treaty  Is  very  dear  as  to  the  types 
and  ranges  of  the  missiles  It  sought  to  elimi- 
nate. They  were  ground-laurtched  missales 
with  a  range  of  500  to  5,000  kikxneters.  The 
SRAM-T  missile  Is  air  laurtched  and  its  maxi- 
mum rar>ge  wouW  t>e  well  under  500  kilome- 
ters. Further  discussion  of  this  point  Is  not 
possible  because  we  are  in  open  session. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  de- 
vetoping  a  missile  such  as  the  SRAM-T,  the 
United  States  will  match  an  already  existing 
Soviet  capatxlity.  Soviet  missile  systems,  such 
as  ttie  A&-X-16  Kickback,  and  the  k>nger 
range  AS-3  and  AS-4.  carried  on  Backfire 
bombers,  are  all  comparable  to  the  SRAM-T. 
[during  r>egotiations,  which  I  hasten  to  point 
were  painstaking  and  thorough,  a  deciskxi 
was  made  to  exclude  such  missiles  from  the 
INF  Treaty.  This  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
similar  Soviet  systems  already  exist,  suggest 
that  In  no  way  is  the  SRAM-T  a  vidatxxi  of 
the  spirit  of  the  INF  Treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
store funding  to  the  SRAM-T  Program.  Oevel- 
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oping  and  deploying  the  system  is  consistent 
with  U.S.  and  NATO  interests. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dttrbin).  AU  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali 
fomia  [Mr.  DnxDMs]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCORSED  VOTE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5 
of  section  2  of  House  Resolution  211 
and  the  prior  announcement  of  the 
Chair,  the  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  DellumsI  will  be  postponed 
until  after  consideration  of  amend 
ment  No.  29  in  part  two  of  House 
Report  101-168. 

AMENDIKNT  OFTTRED  BY  MR     HOPKINS 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hopkins  At 
the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253.  after  line  15 1. 
msert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC   i:«.  ARMY  HELICOPTER  PK<)<,R.*.MS 

(a)  Dehiai-  op  Pukbing  por  LHX  Pro 
GRAM.-None  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  research,  develop 
ment.  test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Army 
shall  be  available  for  the  Ughi  Armed  Scout 
Helicopter  (LHX)  program.  The  amount 
provided  in  section  201  for  the  Army  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $240,728,000 

(b)  ARMY  Helicoptjm  Improvement  Pro 
CRAM. -Of  the  amount  provided  in  section 
101  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Army  for  fiscal  year  1990.  $240,728,000  shall 
be  available  for  continued  production  of  the 
Army  Helicopter  Improvement  Program 
I  AHIPV  The  amount  provided  in  that  sec 
tion  for  aircraft  for  the  Army  is  hereby  in 
creased  by  $240,728,000 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  tMr.  Hopkins]  will  be  recog 
nized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  a  Member  in  opposi 
tion  will  also  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins]. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  I  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  amend- 
ment. Members  of  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  say  no  to  a  new  ex- 
pensive and  totally  unnecessary  pro- 
gram that  wUl  eventually  cost  $42  bil- 
lion. 

The  program  in  question  is  the  LHX 
heUcopter.  Its  price  tag  is  outrageous. 
It  adds  nothing  to  national  security. 
and  in  short,  we  cannot  afford  it.  we 
do  not  need  it.  we  should  not  start  it. 
we  ought  to  kill  it.  and  the  time  to  do 
that  is  right  now. 
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It  zeroes  out  the  $240  million  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  to  fund  the  startup 
costs  of  LHX  and  transfers  those 
funds  to  the  Army's  current  fleet  of 
proven,  workable,  more  affordable, 
and  needed  helicopters  like  the  AHIP. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  time  to 
commit  the  American  taxpayer  to  a 
new  $42  billion  extravaganza  when  we 
can  get  the  same  results  for  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlerpan  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson! is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  delete  the  funding 
for  the  LHX. 

The  Army  has  designated  the  LHX 
as  its  follow-on  to  current  helicopter 
programs  with  an  admittedly  optimis- 
tic assessment  of  a  1995  initial  operat- 
ing capability.  All  three  military  serv- 
ices keep  follow-on  programs  on  the 
drawing  board  because  the  develop- 
ment time  is  lengthy-usually  12  to  14 
years.  So.  the  Army  has  the  LHX  just 
as  the  Air  Force  has  its  ATF  and  the 
Navy  its  ATA. 

The  Army  has  the  LHX  as  its  own 
follow-on  to  existing  helicopter  pro- 
grams. It  will  be  a  light,  maneuver- 
able,  air-to-air  capable  helicopter.  It  is 
not  an  insignificant  program. 

We  took  a  vole  on  Mr.  Hopkins' 
anti-LHX  amendment  in  committee. 
While  the  AHIP  add  back  was  not  a 
part  of  it.  the  committee  rejected  the 
anti-LHX  initiative  on  a  vole  of  41  to 

8. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  AHIP.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  program,  but  we 
would  be  foolish  to  kill  the  LHX  in 
order  to  gel  il.  There  will  be  another 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Leath]  to  restore  the 
AHIP  with  Army-identified  offseU. 
We  do  not  have  to  kill  the  LHX  to  buy 
the  AHIP.  So  the  AHIP  should  not  be 
a  player  in  this  debate.  The  Army 
wants  LHX.  The  LHX  is  the  linchpin 
of  the  Army's  future  in  aviation.  They 
have  planned  their  aviation  future 
around  the  LHX.  and  we  would  be 
very  shortsighted  indeed  to  terminate 
the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vole  no  on  the  Hopkins  amendment 
because  if  enacted,  it  would  deny  the 
Army  a  capability  it  needs  very  much. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 


by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins],  which 
would  cancel  the  LHX  Program  and 
restore  funding  for  the  Advanced  Heli- 
copter Improvement  Program  known 
as  AHIP. 

I  am  going  to  support  AHIP  today  as 
well  because  I  think  AHIP  is  a  good 
program.  However.  I  do  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  restored  if  it  has  to  be  re- 
stored at  the  expense  of  the  LHX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  wants 
AHIP  today  to  fix  its  most  pressing 
aviation  deficiency— seeing  the  battle- 
field at  night.  They  wanted  it  bad 
enough  that  during  the  DOD  budget 
process  they  identified  two  sources  of 
funding  to  reinstate  the  AHIP  pro- 
gram. LHX  was  never  on  either  list. 

AHIP  is  a  good  day-night  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  and.  when  armed  pro- 
vides an  excellent  solution  for  the  ar- 
mored cavalry  units— replacing  both 
the  Cobras  and  older  OH-58  with  one 
aircraft.  But  it  is  a  modification  to  ex- 
isting aircraft— and  there  is  little  po- 
tential to  modify  it  again  to  incorpo- 
rate 21st  century  technology.  For  the 
future  we  need  LHX. 

LHX  is  an  attempt  to  bring  in  new 
technology  whose  design  should  sup- 
port future  technology  growth— keep- 
ing its  capabilities  ahead  of  the  emerg- 
ing threat.  LHX  is  the  future  and 
without  it,  our  future  Army  aviators 
will  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  terminate  this 
program.  As  needed  as  AHIP  is,  it  is 
not  worth  terminating  LHX. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  support 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dick- 
inson] has  1  minute  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Hopkins]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  happened  and  go  back  into 
history,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Dickinson]  said.  Someone 
in  the  Defense  Department  said,  "We 
need  a  new  helicopter  that  will  do  ev- 
erything, and  let's  call  it  the  LHX." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Army  said  that 
to  help  pay  for  this  $42  billion  helicop- 
ter, we  will  have  to  downsize  the  regu- 
lar Army  helicopter  units  and  we  have 
to  downsize  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units,  and  we  will  even  have 
to  eliminate  some  National  Guard  hel- 
icopter units. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  still  have  not 
seen  an  LHX  that  has  been  built.  Not 
one  of  them  has  been  built.  We  have 
good  helicopters  in  the  Apaches,  the 
Blackhawks,  the  Cobras,  and  the 
AHIP.  The  Army's  aim  is  to  take  heli- 
copters away  from  the  Guard  and  the 
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Reserve  and  someday  they  say  we  wlU 
get  the  LHX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Guard  and  the 
Reserve  have  got  to  have  something 
that  will  fly.  The  army  is  taking  these 
helicopters  away,  and  they  are  going 
to  seU  these  helicopters,  when  they 
take  them  from  the  Reserve,  to  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  we  should  eliminate  the 
LHX. 

D  1540 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hopkins]. 

The  Army  needs  a  new  Scout  heli- 
copter with  air-to-air  capability.  This 
has  gone  through  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittees,  and  it 
has  strong  bipartisan  support.  The  full 
committee  rejected  this  amendment 
previously  by  a  vote  of  8  in  favor  and 
41  against.  The  Apache  has  too  large 
an  airframe  to  be  survlvable  in  the 
future,  and  the  new  technology  should 
reduce  maintenance  and  increase  ma- 
neuverability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  invest- 
ed over  $644  million  in  this  technolo- 
gy. The  Army  should  be  able  to  make 
a  decision.  The  Army  wants  to  have  a 
modernized  helicopter  fleet,  rotor 
fleet,  and  I  think  the  LHX  is  a  good 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  done  a  lot  to 
address  the  concerns  of  technologists 
and  other  people  who  have  opposed  it 
in  the  past.  I  think  the  Army  has  fi- 
nally settled  on  a  program.  We  are 
making  progress.  We  should  continue 
the  progress.  We  should  not  cling  to 
the  outdated  programs  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  move  for- 
ward, and  1  urge  a  no  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins]. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  My  colleagues,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins]  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  LHX  in  my  es- 
timation is  clinging  to  the  programs  of 
the  past.  It  is  not  a  quantum  leap  in 
technology,  and  the  experts  who  will 
come  over  and  brief  us  will  admit  that 
the  LHX  will  be  a  system  that  can  be 
shot  down  by  a  peasant  operating  a 
.51-caliber  machine  gun.  Most  of  the 
helicopters  that  we  lost  in  Vietnam 
were  lost  to  gunfire.  They  were  not 
lost  as  a  result  of  having  too  large  a 
radar  signature. 

In  fact  what  happened;  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  stated  it  exactly 
right,  is  that  the  Army  had  a  bag  of 
deficiencies,  and  they  tried  to  build 


this  into  a  single  system,  and  that  Is 
what  LHX  is  going  to  do. 

The  V-22  is  a  quantum  leap  in  tech- 
nology, and,  if  the  Army  had  bought 
onto  V-22,  the  Marine  Corps  system, 
they  would  not  have  moved  forward 
with  LHX. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Cheney  has  said 
that  we  have  too  many  programs.  We 
cannot  nickel-and-dime  the  programs 
to  death.  Some  of  them  will  absolutely 
have  to  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins]  had  the  good 
sense  to  move  this  amendment.  I  think 
we  ought  to  kill  this  $42  billion  pro- 
gram because  we  have  Apache  that 
flies  at  night,  and  we  have  a  good 
Scout  helicopter,  and  we  need  V-22. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  IVi  minutes,  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues  a 
simple  question:  What  are  we  getting 
for  $42  billion?  Are  we  really  going  to 
get  $42  billion  worth  of  national  secu- 
rity? I  ask  my  colleagues  to  keep  in 
mind  that  this  is  the  most  single  most 
expensive  Army  program  ever  pro- 
posed. Yet  not  even  its  proponents  can 
offer  convincing  evidence  that  the 
LHX  program  can  justify  a  $42  billion 
expenditure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hear  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side,  the  great  salesmen 
that  they  are,  trying  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  rest  of  us,  telling  us  to  take  out 
our  little  credit  cards  and  put  them  in 
the  box  because  today  is  just  a  small 
down  payment.  Only  $240  million.  But 
they  do  not  say  that  the  total  cost  is 
going  to  be  $42  billion. 

My  colleagues,  we  have  all  bought 
cars  where  the  saleman  says.  "It's  so 
easy.  Just  one  small  little  payment." 
But  I  am  here  to  tell  my  colleagues 
that  the  taxpayers  will  grow  weary  in 
the  years  ahead  when  payments  con- 
tinue year  after  year  and  when  the 
tires  get  slick  and  the  muffler  starts 
dragging  on  the  LHX,  the  taxpayer's 
you  committed  them  to,  got  a  very  bad 
deal. 

Today  is  the  day  to  stop  it.  stop  it 
while  it  is  still  just  on  paper.  There  is 
time,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  use 
some  economic  discipline. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on 
the  Hopkins  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  AU  time  imder  the  rule  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Hopkins]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  section  2,  House  Resolution  211, 


and  the  Chair's  prior  annoimcement, 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Hopkins]  will  be  postponed  until  after 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  29  in 
part  2  of  House  Report  101-168. 

AMZmilfXMT  OFFERKD  BT  MR.  OWmS  OP  TTIAH 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah:  Strike  out  section  251  (page  50,  line 
20  through  page  52,  line  4)  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  251.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  BIOLIGICAL  AGENTS 
USED  IN  BIOUXIICAL  DEFENSE  RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM. 

(a)  AwifTJAL  Publication  in  Federal  Rbcis- 
TER.— (1)  Chapter  139  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"i  2370.  Identincation  oT  biotogical  accnti  ined  in  Bioloc- 
ieml    Dcfcnac   RcMmrch    Prognm:   pablica- 
tion  in  Federal  Rccister 
"(a)    IDENTIPICATIOH    REQUIRED.— NOt    Utter 

than  December  1  of  each  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  report  with  respect  to  research 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  under  the 
Biological  Defense  Research  Program.  Each 
such  report  shall  Identify  the  following: 

"(1)  Each  biological  agent  used  In.  or  the 
subject  of.  research  conducted  under  that 
program  during  that  fiscal  year. 

•(2)  The  unique  and  complete  biological 
properties  of  each  such  agent. 

■(3)  With  respect  to  each  such  agent,  the 
location  at  which  research  under  that  pro- 
gram involving  that  agent  is  conducted  and 
the  amount  of  fiinds  expended  during  that 
fiscal  year  under  the  program  at  that  loca- 
tion. 

"(4)  The  biosafety  level  used  in  conduct- 
ing that  research. 

■■(b)  Types  op  Research  Projects  Apfect- 
ED.— Subsection  (a)  applies  to  all  research 
conducted  under  the  Biological  Defense  Re- 
search Program,  including  research  per- 
formed by  contract  with,  or  by  grant  to, 
educational  or  research  institutions  or  pri- 
vate businesses  or  with  other  agencies  of 
the  United  States. 

"(c)  Exception  por  Classified  Inporma- 
tion.— (1)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  require 
the  identification  of  a  biological  agent  used 
in,  or  the  subject  of.  research  conducted 
under  the  Biological  Defense  Research  Pro- 
gram if  the  Secretary  determines  that  iden- 
tification of  that  agent  or  subject  would  in- 
volve the  disclosure  of  classified  informa- 
tion. 

■•(2)  If  in  any  year  the  Secretary  with- 
holds, under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  identification  of 
a  biological  agent,  or  the  subject  of  re- 
search, otherwise  required  to  be  identified 
in  a  report  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

'■(A)  prepare  a  classified  version  of  the 
report  required  by  subsection  (a)  which  In- 
cludes all  the  information  required  by  that 
subsection;  and 

"(B)  submit  that  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  the  date  on  which  the  unclassi- 
fied report  for  that  year  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

•'(d)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 
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••(1)  The  term   biosafety  level'  means  the 
applicable  biosafety  level  described  in  the 
publication  entitled    Biooafety  in  Microbio- 
logical and  Biomedical  Laboratories'  <CDC 
NIH.  1984). 

'•(2)  The  term  research'  means  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation.' 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

•2370.  Identillcation  of  biological  agents 
used  in  Biologcial  Defense  Research  Pro 
gram:  publication  in  Federal  Register.  . 

(b)  EiTKTiv*  DATS.— Section  2370  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  subsec 
tlon  (a),  shall  take  effect  with  repsect  to 
fiscal  year  1989.  Notwithstanding  the  time 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  that  section  for 
publication  of  reports  under  that  section, 
the  report  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1989 
shall  be  published  not  later  than  ( 1 )  Decern 
ber  1,  1989.  or  (2)  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is 
later. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  OwknsI. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  1  V»  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  horrors  of  biolog- 
ical warfare— the  rampant,  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction  wrought  by  these 
weapons— have  been  known  ever  since 
the  14th  century,  when  the  Tartars 
catapulted  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
own  plague-infested  soldiers  into 
enemy  cities.  Today,  with  the  advent 
of  sophisticated  delivery  systems  and 
genetically  engineered  or  other  highly 
infectious  agents,  the  prospects  of  a 
biological  war  are  all  the  more  terrify- 
ing. 

Our  best  deterrent  against  biological 
proliferation  is  the  1972  Biological 
Weapons  Convention,  which  outlaws 
the  production  or  use  of  biological 
weapons.  The  United  States  and  100 
other  countries  are  signatories  to  that 
treaty.  To  maintain  our  defensive  pos- 
ture, however,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  conducts  the  Biological  Defense 
Research  Program  in  at  least  29  differ- 
ent States  throughout  the  country. 
This  research,  using  highly  lethal  and 
contagious  micro-organisms,  develops 
protective  measures  and  treatments  to 
counter  potential  biological  warfare 
agents. 

Over  the  last  8  years,  there  has  been 
a  400-percent  increase  in  funding  for 
our  Biological  Defense  Program.  Un- 
fortunately, this  sharp  increase  in 
funding  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  Increase  In  public  in- 
formation. While  all  the  work  done 
imder  this  program  is  unclassified, 
public  health  officials  around  the 
country— the  people  whose  job  it  Is  to 

respond    to    biological    disasters— are 

forced  to  rely  on  often  incomplete  or 

fragmented  Information. 
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Of  world  significance,  this  unneces- 
sary secrecy  also  raises  concerns  inter- 
nationally that  the  United  States  is 
producing  biological  weapons.  By  pub- 
lishing readily  accessible  unclassified 
information  on  the  Biological  Defense 
Program,  we  send  a  clear  signal  that 
our  research  is  strictly  defensive. 

This  amendment,  which  is  strongly 
endorsed  by  two  past  presidents  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
requires  the  DOD  to  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  four  things: 

One,  a  list  of  each  unclassified  bio- 
logical agent  used  in  its  research  pro- 
gram; two,  the  biological  properties  of 
each  unclassified  agent;  three,  the  lo- 
cation at  which  biological  research  is 
conducted,  and  the  amount  of  funds 
expended  at  each  facility;  and  four, 
the  biosafety  level  used  in  conducting 
the  research. 

This  amendment  does  not,  in  any 
way,  require  the  publication  of  classi- 
fied material.  The  Biological  Defense 
Research  Program  is  unclassified  to 
begin  with.  All  of  their  research  Is 
available  to  the  public.  By  the  terms 
of  this  amendment,  any  information 
which  reveals  U.S.  deficiencies,  vulner- 
ability, significant  technological 
breakthroughs— In  short,  all  classified 
Information— will  be  exempt  from  the 
publication  requirement. 

The  bill  before  us  today  already  re- 
quires that  a  classified  and  an  unclas- 
sified report  be  submitted  with  this  In- 
formation to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  and  Senate.  This 
amendment  will  only  supply  vital  In- 
formation to  the  people  who  need  It 
most,  without  uncertainty  and  without 
redtape.  This  amendment  will  give 
public  health  officials  the  tools  they 
need  to  combat  lethal  biological  war- 
fare agents  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular 
amendment  has  been  offered  before. 
We  saw  this  amendment  In  committee, 
and  we  thought  we  had  resolved  It  in 
committee,  that  we  had  some  agree- 
ment that  this  was  worked  out. 

Let  me  point  out  that  many  people 
really  do  not  understand  biological 
warfare.  We  are  talking  BL2,  BL3,  and 
BL4  facilities.  These  facilities  handle 
different  types  of  things  that  could  be 
very,  very  detrimental. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  us  to  take  this  In- 
formation and  now  publish  it  in  the 
Federal  Register.  It  just  kind  of 
amazes  me  a  little  bit.  We  might  as 
well  send  a  copy  of  It  to  Qadhsifl  amd 
everyone  else  of  our  enemies. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  we 
turn  around  and  say,  "What  effect 
does  biological  warfare   have  on  the 

use  of  a  helicopter  and  a  person  using 

a  certain  rifle?  What  does  this  mean 

with  someone  who  has  a  certain  type 

of  suit  that  he  Is  wearing?  What  can  a 


man  or  woman  do  as  they  are  operat- 
ing under  a  very  serious  situation  with 
this  particular  type  of  thing?" 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  looked  at 
those  areas,  and  I  really  do  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  take  it  upon 
ourselves  to  now  publish  this  In  the 
Federal  Register.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  we  might  as  well  do  away  with 
biological  warfare. 

D  1550 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  conunittee 
was  concerned  about  that.  If  you  turn 
to  page  51  of  the  bill,  you  will  see  what 
we  have  said  should  not  have  hap- 
pened, on  line  4: 

(b)  Content  of  Report.— The  report  shall 
address  the  following  matters; 

(1)  Each  biological  or  Infectious  agent 
used  in,  or  the  subject  of.  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  conducted  under 
that  program  during  that  fiscal  year  and 
not  previously  listed  in  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  Guidelines. 

It  goes  on  to  talk  about  these;  so  in 
response  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Utah,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
really  do  not  see  a  need  for  this.  I 
think  it  Is  opening  this  up  way  beyond 
where  we  want  to  go.  I  think  It  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  security  of 
America,  and  I  would  ask  that  we 
resist  this  amendment  and  vote  "no" 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Dahden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Utah,  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  rise  In 
strong  suppMjrt  of  the  Owens  amend- 
ment. 

In  section  251  of  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee has  already  approved  the  text 
of  this  amendment.  Section  251  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees 
disclosing  all  etiological  or  Infectious 
agents  used  In  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  that  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  the  Biological  Defense  Research 
Program. 

All  the  Owens  amendment  does  Is 
expand  on  the  committee  position  and 
ensure  that  this  information  Is  made 
available  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  question 
that  research  on  biological  elements  Is 
potentially  hazardous.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  just  exact- 
ly what  Is  being  tested,  where  It  Is 
being  tested,  and  how  safe  the  tests 
are. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  this 
amendment  does  not  call  for  the  dis- 
closure of  any  classified  materials  or 
information.  But,  this  amendment  en- 
sures that  those  biological  agents  and 
tests  that  are  unclassified  will  be  nmde 
public. 
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The  committee  bill  supports  discloB- 
ing  this  information  to  the  i«>propri- 
ate  congressional  committees.  I  believe 
we  should  disclose  this  information  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
really  have  no  argument  on  the  right 
to  know.  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  comfort- 
able about  that,  but  we  have  asked  the 
Secretary  to  give  us  a  classified  and  an 
unclassified  area,  so  we  have  put  the 
onus  on  the  Secretary.  He  can  say. 
"Yes,  there  is  a  right  to  know  In  cer- 
tain areas,  and  I  will  make  that  open 
to  the  American  public." 

But  there  is  not  a  right  to  know  in 
other  areas,  so  that  has  already  been 
taken  care  of. 

I  personally  feel  that  we  handled 
this  in  the  committee.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DnxuMSl  and  I 
worked  this  out.  I  can  see  no  reason  at 
all  why  we  should  have  to  go  ahead 
with  this  amendment.  I  really  feel  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  those  people 
who  are  working  so  diligently  in  the 
BL-3  and  BIj-4  institutions. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  my  last  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilmak]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  .  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  which  underlies  this 
amendment,  H.R.  806,  the  Biological 
Defense  Safety  Act,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  our  assem- 
bled colleagues  for  taking  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  this  important  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
require  the  disclosure  of  nonclassified 
information  relating  to  the  properti^ 
and  contents  of  chemicals  and  biologi- 
cal materials  used  in  the  Biological 
Defense  Research  Program  [BDRPl. 
While  the  United  States  does  not 
produce  biological  weapons,  there 
nonetheless  has  been  a  400-percent  in- 
crease in  funding  for  biological  weap- 
ons research  over  the  last  8  years.  This 
amendment  will  rectify  the  significant 
public  health  threat  which  this  re- 
search entails  by  allowing  public 
health  officials  to  make  adequate 
preparations  necessary  to  ensure  the 
public  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  amendment  will  require 
the  disclosure  of  no  information  which 
would  be  deemed  to  compromise  U.S. 
national  security  interests.  Rather, 
this  amendment  will  merely  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  codify  in- 
formation which  is  otherwise  publicly 
available  into  one  coherent  and  com- 
plete list  for  publication  in  the  Feder- 
al Register.  This  information  will 
allow  local  safety  officials  to  take  ade- 
quate precautions  and  ensure  against 
calamity  as  we  pursue  the  important 
research  efforts  necessary  to  provide 
for  our  common  defense. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents an  Important  effort  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety  in  the 
conduct  of  our  defense  policy.  Accord- 
ingly. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fully 
support  the  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Owens]  ■ 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
stiant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  section  2,  House  Resolution  211. 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Owens]  will  be  postponed  imtil  after 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  29  in 
part  2  of  House  Report  101-168. 

AMEHDMEIIT  orTERED  BT  MR.  EVANS 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  sunendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Evans:  At  the 
end  of  title  V  (page  118,  after  line  2).  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC  510.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  REQUIRING  CIVIU 
IAN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  NA'HONAL 
GUARD  TO  WEAR  MILITARY  l-NI- 
FORM8  WHILE  PERFORMING  CIVILIAN 
SERVICE. 

(a)(1)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  59  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"B  5904.    ProhibiUon    against    re<|uiring   civilian 
employees  of  the  National  Guard  to  wear  mili- 
Ury  uniforms  while  performing  civilian  serrice 
•'(a)  A  civilian  employee  of  the  National 
Guard  may  not  be  required,  by  regulation  or 
otherwise,  to  wear  a  military  uniform  while 
performing  civilian  service. 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  civilian  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  means  an  employee  appointed 
by  an  adjutant  general  designated  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  under  section  709(c)  of 

title  32; 

"(2)  the  term  'military  uniform"  means  the 
uniform,  or  a  distinctive  part  of  the  uni- 
form, of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  (as  defined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense):  and 

"(3)  the  term  civilian  service'  means  serv- 
ice other  than  service  compensable  under 
chapter  3  of  title  37.". 

(2)  The  analysis  for  chapter  59  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  5903  the 
following: 

"5904.  Prohibition  against  requiring  civilian 
employees  of  the  National  Guard  to 
wear  military  uniforms  while  perform- 
ing civilian  servic*.". 

(b)  Section  5903  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "thU  sub- 
chapter." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 5901  and  5902  of  this  title.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  take  effect  as  of  the  first  pay  period 


beginning  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  begtimlng  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Evans]  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  in  oppo- 
sition will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [li4r.  Evans]. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
National  Guard  from  requiring  civilian 
technicians  to  wear  military  uniforms 
during  the  performance  of  their  civil- 
ian duties.  For  too  long,  civilian  tech- 
nicians have  been  forced  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  wear  military  uni- 
forms, for  no  apparent  reason,  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.  It 
is  time  for  this  wasteful  practice  to 
end. 

The  differences  between  civilian 
technicans  and  military  personnel  are 
obvious.  Civilian  technicans  are  classi- 
fied and  paid  in  the  same  manner  and 
at  the  same  rates  as  other  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
They  participate  in  normal  Guard  ac- 
tivities for  one  weekend  a  month  and 
for  2  weeks  of  annual  training.  In  this 
capacity,  on  annual  training  and  on 
weekend  training,  they  train  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  units  to 
which  they  belong,  and  they  proudly 
wear  their  uniforms;  but  otherwise 
they  are  asking  for  the  right  not  to  be 
coerced  to  wear  those  uniforms. 

Civilian   technicians   are   not   given 
the  medical  or  dental  care  given  to 
military   personnel:    they   receive   no 
housing  allowance:  and  they  have  no 
post   exchange   or  commissary   privi- 
leges. They  are  not  military  employ- 
ees, they  hold  no  military  rank,  and 
they  do  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
as  military  personnel.  Civilian  techni- 
cians are  not  even  covered  by  military 
regulations,  they  are  covered  by  civil- 
ian persormel  regulations.  Yet,  they 
are  still  required  to  wear  costly  and  in- 
appropriate military  uniforms  to  their 
civilian  jolis  every  working  day  of  the 
year— at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  estimated  to  be  around  $10 
million  a  year.  Since  the  early  1970's, 
the  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel,  a 
Federal    labor    relations    panel,    has 
heard  arguments  from  a  number  of 
State  units  of  the  Association  of  Civil- 
ian Technicians,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees  and  Nation- 
al Guard  units  from  those  States  con- 
cerning the  wearing  of  military  imi- 
forms  by  nonmilitary  civilian  techni- 
cians. In  nearly  every  case,  the  panel 
agreed  that  these  employees  should 
have  the  option  of  wearing  either  the 
military  uniform  or  agreed-upon  civil- 
ian attire  without  the  display  of  mili- 
tary rank. 

Civilian  technicians  are  proud  to 
wear  the  uniform  when  in  military 
service,  but  they  object  when  they  are 
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required  to  wear  the  uniform  in  the 
performance  of  their  civilian  duties. 
They  are  not  asking  for  any  special 
privileges,  just  for  the  right  to  per- 
form these  duties,  unhindered,  as  civil- 
ians. This  means  being  treated  the 
same  as  their  civilian  colleagues 
throughout  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. We  should  end  the  false  notion 
that  they  are  something  that  they  are 
not  once  and  for  all.  I  urge  you  to  vote 
for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  E^?\i»sl  to  prohibit  the  National 
Guard  from  requiring  military  techni- 
cians to  wear  military  uniforms  while 
they  are  serving  in  a  civilian  pay 
status. 

Military  technicians  are  Federal  em- 
ployees whose  job  is  to  train  and  ad- 
minister the  National  Guard  and 
maintain  its  equipment.  They  are  one 
element  in  a  cadre  of  full-time  support 
personnel  responsible  for  the  readi- 
ness and  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
National  Guard— a  military  element  of 
the  total  force.  Military  technicians 
are  there  basically  to  ensure  that  the 
part-timers  get  maximum  benefit  from 
their  weekend  drills.  The  day-to-day 
duties  of  the  technicians  aire  military 
in  nature;  their  work  environment  is 
governed  by  military  standards,  poll 
cies.  and  regulations.  The  military 
chain  of  command  and  the  require- 
ment that  they  be  active  members  of 
the  National  Guard  make  it  clear  that 
the  National  Guard  technician  Is  not  a 
regular  civil  service  employee. 

Wearing  the  military  uniform  has  a 
rational  relationship  to  the  military 
purpose  of  full-time  support  marming 
in  the  National  Guard.  I  urge  my  col 
leagues  to  defeat  this  ill-advised 
amendment. 

D  1600 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 

MOIfTGOMKRTl. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Chair 
man.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  from  my  good  friend 
who  has  offered  this,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  EvAifs]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  says 
that  guardsmen  on  work  during  their 
duty  hours  would  not  have  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard  or  the 
uniform  of  this  country. 

The  Enlisted  Association  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States, 
which  represents  all  of  these  enlisted 
personnel,  says  this  Is  a  bad  amend- 
ment: "We  want  to  wear  the  uniform 
when  we  work." 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  too  hard  on  my 
fellow  guardsmen,  but  If  they  do  not 
want  to  wear  the  uniform,  then  I 
would  say  let  them  get  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  get  other  jobs.  These 
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they  serve  our  country  and  that  they 
can  wear  the  uniform. 

Let  me  set  an  example  of  why  it  is  so 
important  that  these  guardsmen  wear 
these  uniforms  during  the  workday. 
Take  the  Sioux  City,  flight  232,  crash 
of  that  airliner.  There  is  an  Air  Guard 
unit  on  base  there.  They  were  weairing 
their  uniforms  when  the  crash  came 
about.  They  were  over  there,  over  100 
of  them,  and  participated  in  their  uni- 
forms. They  did  things  that  had  to  be 
done,  helping  out  these  passengers 
that  were  in  trouble.  Can  anyone 
imaging  walking  over  in  civilian 
clothes  and  not  knowing  whether  they 
were  in  the  Guard  or  what  they  were 
doing  there? 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
but,  quite  frankly,  this  is  a  bad,  bad 
amendment.  These  technicians,  as  I 
said  earlier,  have  some  of  the  best  jobs 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  if 
they  are  going  to  serve  in  the  National 
Guard,  serve  our  country,  they  have  to 
wear  the  uniform. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time,  2  min- 
utes, to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  would  add  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  National 
Guard  oppose  this  measure  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  first  line  mili- 
tary defenses  of  the  United  States.  To 
fulfill  its  Federal  role,  the  National 
Guard  trains  toward  readiness  for  im- 
mediate response  to.  deployment  with, 
and  integration  Into  the  active  Army 
and  Air  Force.  National  Guard  techni- 
cians are  Federal  employees  employed 
to  train  and  administer  the  National 
Guard  and  maintain  Its  equipment. 
Those  affected  by  this  amendment  are 
required  by  Federal  law  to  hold  and 
maintain  military  status  and  compati- 
ble military  rank  and  duties  as  Nation- 
al Guardsmen  as  a  prerequisite  to  em- 
ployment as  technicians.  Technicians, 
while  Federal  employees,  have  always 
been  considered  military  technicians. 
They  work  In  a  completely  military 
environment. 

It  Is  the  universally  held  position  of 
military  command  authorities  that  the 
wearing  of  the  military  uniform  by 
technicians  when  performing  National 
Guard  duties  is  essential  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  National  Guard.  Wearing 
of  the  uniform  fosters  military  disci- 
pline, promotes  uniformity  and  regu- 
larity, encourages  esprit  de  corps,  in- 
creases readiness  for  early  deploy- 
ment, but  more  Importantly,  enhances 
the    Identification    of    the    National 


tile  nations. 

This  regulation  governing  the  wear 
of  the  military  uniform  by  military 
technicans  has  withstood  a  variety  of 
judicial  and  administrative  challenges 
by  Individuals  and  unions.  Circuit 
courts,  district  courts,  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority  have  all 
held  that  the  military  uniform  re- 
quirement for  technicians  is  reason- 
ably related  to  the  military  purposes 
of  the  National  Guard.  In  a  series  of 
recent  decisions,  five  circuit  courts 
ruled  that  State  National  Guards  need 
not  negotiate.  In  collective  bargaining, 
the  requirement  for  wearing  of  the 
military  uniform.  The  courts  affirmed 
that  the  military  uniform  requirement 
Is  a  management  right  negotiable  only 
at  the  election  of  the  agency. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment Is  bad  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  measure. 

The  courts  have  said  no;  the  Guard 
has  said  no;  the  Conunlttee  has  said 
no:  and  now  we  can  say  no. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  briefly  summa- 
rize. The  Association  of  Civilian  Tech- 
nicians and  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees,  representing  the 
civilian  technicians  themselves,  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

We  do  all,  of  course,  commend  the 
Iowa  National  Guard  for  their  quick 
response,  but  I  will  remind  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery],  that  most  of  those 
Air  National  Guard  and  National 
Guard  members  responding  so  quickly 
were  in  their  civilian  outfits  when  the 
crash  occurred  and  responded  very 
quickly. 

We  just  want  to  give  these  clvlliaji 
technicians  the  same  rights  that  Army 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  technicians 
have.  They  are  able  to  wear  civilian 
clothing  when  they  are  working  as 
technicians  and  wear  their  military 
uniforms  when  serving  on  active  duty 
with  Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
units.  We  just  want  to  give  the  same 
right  to  National  Guard  civilians. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  gentleman's 
words.  Let  me  ask  him  just  straight 
out,  because  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand this:  If  one  were  going  to  work 
for  the  National  Guard  and  they  have 
a  requirement  that  they  wear  a  uni- 
form, and  the  Individual  understands 
that  when  he  goes  to  work,  and  just 
like  going  to  work  in  a  hotel,  a  bellhop 
is  required  to  wear  a  bellhop  uniform, 
and  If  they  are  a  doorman,  they  expect 


the  employee  to  wear  a  doorman's  uni- 
form, or  whatever  it  is.  That  is  the  Job. 

Why  should  not  a  technician  work- 
ing for  the  National  Guard  wear  a 
military  uniform  when  he  is  working? 
I  do  not  understand  that.  Why  not? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
the  balance  of  my  time,  basically  they 
are  not  on  active  military  service  at 
that  time.  It  Is  confusing,  I  think,  to 
the  personnel  to  assume  that  those 
members  wearing  a  uniform  are  then 
on  active  duty. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Is  he  working  In 
the  armory?  Is  he  working  on  military 
property?  Is  he  working  In  the 
armory? 

Mr.  EVANS.  They  are  not  on  mili- 
tary status  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Is  he  working  in 
the  military  establishment  at  that 
time?  Is  he  in  the  armory,  or  is  he  on 
the  military  reservation? 

Mr.  EVANS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Why  should  he 
not  wear  a  military  uniform?  He  has 
the  job.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Kke  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Evans  amendment 
to  H.R.  2461,  the  National  [defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Lane  Evans,  lias  Introduced  an 
amendment  wtiich  would  change  National 
Guard  policy  by  not  requiring  ctvilian  techni- 
cians to  wear  military  uniforms  wfiile  perform- 
ing civilian  service. 

The  amendment  Is  a  commonsense  piece 
of  legislation.  Not  only  would  this  amendment 
end  ttie  current  discrepancy  between  the 
treatment  of  civilian  technicians  and  military 
personnel,  but  this  amendment  would  also 
save  the  Federal  Government  $10  million  per 
year.  Today  we  have  debated  some  very 
costly  weapon  systems.  It  is  refreshing  to  sup- 
port an  amerxlment  thaX  would  both  simplify 
current  p>oiicies  and  save  us  a  considerable 
amount  of  money. 

The  issue  we  are  dealing  with  in  this 
amendment  is  very  clear.  Civilian  technicians 
are  not  military  employees,  they  hold  no  mili- 
tary rank.  Yet  civilian  technicians  are  required 
to  wear  costly  and  inappropriate  military  uni- 
forms to  their  civilian  jobs  every  working  day 
of  the  year.  Civilian  technicians  are  classified 
and  paid  Vhe  same  rates  as  other  civilian  em- 
pkjyees  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Civil- 
ian technicians  do  not  receive  the  medical 
care,  fx>using  alkTwances,  or  commissary  privi- 
leges given  to  military  personnel.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  ovti  similarity  between  civilian 
technicians  and  military  personnel  is  the  uni- 
form tt>ey  wear. 

Civilian  technicians  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  our  vital  National  Guard  units 
which  contribute  greatly  to  the  defense  of  our 
country.  Under  the  current  National  Guard 
policy,  civilian  technictans'  uniforms  reflect 
only  their  rank  in  the  National  Guard  but  do 
not  accurately  reflect  their  position  as  civilian 
technicians.  Constituents  of  mine  wtw  happen 
to  be  senior-ranking  civilian  technicians  may 
wear  uniforms  with  military  rankings  that  are 
far  bek>w  their  civiiian  stature.  Although  civil- 
ian techniciartt  are  not  part  of  the  military 
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chain  of  command,  in  their  uniform  they  are 
indistinguishable  from  military  personnel. 

Frequently,  military  personnel  of  higher  rank 
give  orders  to  civilian  technicians  wtH),  ac- 
cording to  their  uniforms,  are  of  lesser  rank 
but  as  civilian  technicians  do  not  fit  into  tf>e 
military  hierarcfiy  and  are,  ttierefore,  not  sut}- 
ject  to  a  military  officer's  authority.  This  dis- 
parity between  civilian  technicians'  uniforms 
and  their  actual  responsibilities  has  reduced 
morale  among  civilian  technicians. 

The  Department  of  Defense  supplies  civilian 
technicians  tfieir  uniforms  at  a  cost  of  $10  mil- 
Ikxi  per  year.  Changirig  this  needless  polk:y 
wouM  alk>w  this  $10  millkxi  to  be  diverted  to 
programs  more  essential  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. This  amendnrtent  affords  us  a  rare  oppor- 
turvty  to  save  some  money,  improve  morale, 
arKl  shore  up  our  natk>nal  defense.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  time  ttiat  we  change  Vne  Nation- 
al Guard  polk:y  which  forces  civilian  techni- 
cians to  wear  military  uniforms. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  E>^ANS]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote,  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5 
of  section  2,  House  Resolution  211, 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Evans]  will  be  postponed  until  after 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  29  in 
part  2  of  House  Report  101-168. 

AMKHDMEMT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  EVANS 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Evans:  At  the 
end  of  part  D  of  title  III  (page  82,  after  line 
6),  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  344.  protest:'  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  DE- 
CISIONS RELATING  TO  CONVERSION 
TO  CONTRACTOR  PERFORMANCE 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  146  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"8  24C8.   CoiiTersion   to  contractor   performance: 
protest!  ami  jiulicial  review 

"(a)  Atfucabiuty  of  Protest  System  to 
Conversion  Contracts.— (1)  The  procure- 
ment protest  system  under  sul>ch&pter  V  of 
chapter  35  of  title  31  shall  apply  to  any  con- 
tract awarded  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
any  commercial  or  industrial  type  activity 
from  performance  by  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  contractor 
performance  of  such  activity. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  applying  the  protest 
system  to  such  a  contract— 

"(A)  the  term  'protest'  includes  an  objec- 
tion that  a  relevant  performance  work  state- 
ment Is  Inaccurate  or  incomplete: 

"(B)  the  term  'Interested  party'  Includes— 


"(i)  any  lalmr  organization  accorded, 
under  section  7111  of  title  5,  exclusive  recog- 
nition to  represent  an  appropriate  unit  (de- 
termined under  section  7112  of  such  title) 
that  includes  the  employees  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1  >;  and 

"(ID  In  any  case  In  which  no  labor  organi- 
zation has  l>een  accorded  excltisive  recogni- 
tion, any  representative  of  a  majority  of 
such  employees,  determined  as  provided  in 
regulations  issued  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral; and 

"(C)  the  term  'regulation'  includes  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76 
and  any  other  order  or  directive  Issued  by 
the  President,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  or  the  head  of  an 
agency  (as  defined  In  section  2302(1)  of  this 
title)  that  sets  out  standards,  procedures,  or 
requirements  for  converting  any  commercial 
or  industrial  type  activity  from  performance 
by  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  contractor  performance  of  such 
activity. 

"(b)  Judicial  Review.— (1)  A  determina- 
tion by  the  head  of  an  agency  (as  defined  in 
section  2301(1)  of  this  title)  to  award  a  con- 
tract for  the  puipose  of  converting  any  com- 
mercial or  industrial  type  activity  from  per- 
formance by  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  contractor  performance  of 
such  activity  (including  any  executive 
agency  action  in  connection  with  such  a  de- 
termination) is  subject  to  judicial  review 
pursuant  to  chapter  7  of  title  5.  The  review- 
ing court  may  conduct  a  trial  de  novo  in 
order  to  determine  the  facts  relevant  to 
such  determination,  including  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  a  performance  work 
statement  relevant  to  such  contract. 

•■(2)  For  purposes  of  ch^>ter  7  of  title  5. 
each  of  the  following  parties  shall  l>e  consid- 
ered an  aggrieved  person  with  respect  to  a 
contract  or  proposed  contract  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1): 

"(A)  Any  latx>r  organization  accorded 
under  section  7111  of  title  5,  exclusive  recog- 
nition to  represent  an  appropriate  unit  (de- 
termined under  section  7112  of  such  title) 
that  includes  the  employees  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  no  lat>or  organi- 
zation has  been  accorded  exclusive  recogni- 
tion, any  representative  of  a  majority  of 
such  employees. 

"(3)  Section  701(aK2)  of  title  5  does  not 
apply  to  a  determination  or  an  executive 
agency  action  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"2468.   Conversion  to  contractor  perform- 
ance:    protests     and     judicial 
review.", 
(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  2468  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts   for    which    solicitations    are    issued 
after  the  end  of  the         -day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Evans]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 
and  a  Member  in  opposition  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans]. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr  Chairman,  today  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1990- 
91  Defense  authorization  bill  that  ad 
dresses  one  aspect  of  an  issue  that  has 
received  considerable  attention  by 
Members  of  Congress  In  the  past. 

This  amendment  provides  DOD  em 
ployees  with  the  same  opportunities 
for  appeal  which  are  currently  afford 
ed    to    private    contractors    who    lose 
Government    bids    under    contractmg 
out  procedures. 

In  1983  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budgets  Circular  A-76,  which 
provides  the  guidelines  for  governing 
the  contracting  out  of  commercial  and 
Industrial  activities,  was  revised  to  pro- 
vide the  administration  with  unprece 
dented  authority  to  transfer  Federal 
functions  to  the  private  sector.  This 
revision  resulted  In  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  Federal  jobs  and  has  cost  the 
Government  In  terms  of  contract 
abuses,  shoddy  workmanship,  and  cost 
overruns. 

As  my  colleagues  might  recall,  the 
issue  of  contracting  out  certam  func 
tlons  was  a  controversial  issue  during 
last  year's  House-Senate  conference  on 
the   Defense   authorization   bill.   The 
House  bUl  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting contract  conversions  in  cer 
tain  Instances  and  even  annulled  the 
contracting    out    of    trainer    aircraft 
maintenance       jobs.       The       Senate, 
though,  successfully  opposed  that  leg- 
islation, and  the  contract  for  aircraft 
maintenance  was  let.  It  is  no  secret, 
however,  that  in  less  than  a  year  from 
the  issuance  of  the  contract  to  a  pri- 
vate contractor,  the  Air  Force  admit 
ted    that    the    contract    was    fatally 
flawed  and  would  have  to  be  totally  re 

worked.  . 

The  Department  of  Defense  spends 
billions  of  dollars  annually  to  private 
contractors  for  essential  goods  and 
services  Thousands  of  other  activities 
performed  by  DOD  employees  are 
under  continuous  review  for  possible 
transfer  to  the  private  sector.  Yet  the 
requirements  for  converting  Federal 
activities,  such  as  proper  cost  compari 
son  studies,  which  are  outlined  in 
OMB  Circular  A-76  are  constantly 
abused  and  Ignored.  .  .v,  . 

While  it  is  extremely  important  tnat 
A-76  reviews  are  properly  conducted, 
it  is  also  critical  that  the  interested 
parties  have  the  right  to  appeal  the 
award  of  the  contract.  Federal  employ- 
ees who  perform  the  function  know 
better  than  anyone  whether  a  contrac- 
tor has  made  a  realistic  bid.  Under  ex 
Istlng   law.   when   employees   observe 
what  they  believe  to  be  an  Improperly 
written  contract,  they  can  only  appeal 
using  Internal  appeal  procedures,  the 
scope  of  this  Internal  appeals  process 
Is  narrow  and  heavily  biased  to  uphold 
the  original  award  of  the  contract.  On 
the   other   hand,   private   contractors 
who  believe  a  contract  was  unfairly 
awarded  can  take  their  case  directly  to 


an  independent  authority  at  the  GAO 
for  resolution. 

By  amending  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act,  we  will  provide  DOD 
employees,  whose  Government  func^ 
tlon  is  contracted  out  the  right  to 
appeal  under  the  General  Accounting 
Office  procurement  protest  system  if 
they  believe  the  performance  of  tne 
function  was  Improperiy  awarded  to  a 
contractor.  According  to  the  GAO  the 
average  time  to  resolve  a  contractor  s 
bid  protest  is  32  days.  If  DOD  employ- 
ees or  their  representatives  use  mter- 
nal  appeal  procedures,  then  attempt 
to  appeal  to  an  arbitrator  under  a  ne- 
gotiated grievance  procedure,  the  case 
can  take  months  or  even  years. 

In  allowing  employees  the  right  to 
appeal  to  GAO.  we  can  avoid  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Government  ac- 
cepts unreasonably  low  bids  by  con- 
tractors, who  within  months  of  receiv- 
ing  the  contract,  request  costly  modifi- 
cations that  result  in  the  taxpayers 
paying  even  more  for  the  performance 
of  the  function  than  they  would  have 
if  the  work  had  stayed  in-house.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  adequate  appeals  process 
for  all  interested  parties  is  critical  to 
ensure  that  taxpayer  dollars  are  spent 

wisely 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  long  been  a 
staunch  opponent  of  the  contracting 
out  process,  it  is  my  strong  belief  that 
in  most  cases  the  process  works  to 
greatly  weaken  the  morale  of  loca 
workers  and  usually  results  in  wasteful 
spending.  However,  whether  one  be- 
lieves contracting  out  is  effective  or 
not  it  is  inconceivable  how  anyone  can 
argue  that  the  system  should  not  treat 
all  parties  involved  equally.  That  is 
why  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
today.  Thank  you. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DURBIN).  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  Evans]  has  I  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  HuttoI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  amendment  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois because  I  too  have  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  the  Defense  Department 
often  times  has  gone  overboard  m  con- 
tracting out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Defense  Department  has  contracted 
out  far  more  than  any  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

But  we  have  never  had  any  neanngs 
on  this  particular  procedure  being  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
And  although  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  a  goal  of  studying  30,000  ci- 
vilian positions  a  year,  they  have  only 
studied  about  11.000.  This  amendment 


I  believe  goes  a  little  too  far.  There  Is 
already  a  provision  for  the  aggrieved 
civilian  employees,  for  the  civilian  who 
have  been  studied  and  then  contracted 
to  go  through  to  try  to  get  some  kind 
of  relief.  Of  course,  they  are  also  of- 
fered first  refusal  by  the  contractor  of 
a  job  and  If  that  Is  not  satisfactory 
often' times  they  could  be  trarisferred 
to  another  position  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

So  I  reluctantly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman.  I  think  It  will 
clog  up  the  works,  so  to  speak,  and 
hamper  the  orderly  process  that  we 
are  going  through  on  contracting  out. 
CertaliUy  we  cannot  go  overboard,  but 
I  think  we  are  looking  to  try  to  protect 
and  make  sure  that  we  do  not  go  over- 
board. ^^  . 
Mr.    DICKINSON.    Mr.    Chairman. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr    DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldmg. 

I  have  to  confess  I  really  do  not  feel 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  full  impact  or  import  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  Has  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
or  whatever  subcommittee  where  it 
properly  would  come  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  hearings  on  this  subject? 
Mr.  HUTTO.  No,  we  have  not  had 
hearings  on  this  procedure. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  I  have  received 
word  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
strongly  opposes  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  really  makes  substantial  mter- 
ference  with  their  ability  to  even 
comply  with  what  they  have  been  di- 
rected to  do  in  the  past  in  studying  ad- 
ditional jobs. 

But  I  would  hope  that  next  year,  if 
this  does  not  pass,  and  I  do  not  know 
if  the  offeror  of  the  amendment  wou  d 
be  willing  to  withdraw  it,  but  I  would 
hope  with  the  assurance  that  we  will 
give  this  serious  consideration,  and  let 
us  have  hearings,  let  us  let  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  come  in  and  tell  us 
why  it  is  bad,  because  I  do  not  know 
that  much  about  it,  except  that  they 
say  it  is  going  to  mess  them  up  and 
they  think  it  is  bad,  but  I  say  let  us 
give  the  proponents  their  day  m  court 
let  them  come  In  and  make  a  case,  and 
let  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
vince us,  if  they  can,  why  it  is  a  bad 
thing    I   would   hope   the   gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  be  willing  to  do 
that   with  the  assurance  that  we  will 
get  a  hearing,  and  we  will  set  a  date 
and  have  all  sides  heard,  if  that  would 
be  reasonable. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  ranking  Republican  member  for 
making  that  suggestion,  and  I  would 
be  willing  to  withdraw  my  amendment 
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If  we  could  have  the  assurance  of  some 
hearings. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
SubcoDunittee  on  Readiness,  I  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  we 
wlU  be  happy  to  hold  a  hearing  on  this 
subject. 

Mr,  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuKBiN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
awaiting  the  author  of  the  next 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Berman],  but  he  is  not 
here.  The  other  amendments  have  all 
been  put  en  bloc  and  are  not  going  to 
be  offered  today. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Chair  call 
on  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
Traficant],  who  has  amendment  No. 
21. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
i,  there  objection  to  pursuing  the  order 

i  as  described  by  the  gentleman  from 

Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

IAMKIfSimrT  OrFERED  BY  MR.  TRAFICAMT 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficawt:  At 
the  end  of  title  IX  (page  212,  after  line  21). 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  903.  BUY-AMERICAN  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  Determih  AXIOM  by  Secretary  op 
State.— (1)  If  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, determines  that  the  public  Interest 
so  requires,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
award  to  a  domestic  firm  a  contract  that, 
under  the  use  of  competitive  procedures, 
would  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm.  If — 

(A)  the  final  product  of  the  domestic  firm 
will  be  completely  assembled  in  the  United 
SUtes; 

(B)  when  completely  assembled,  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  final  product  of  the 
domestic  firm  will  be  domestically  produced; 
and 

(C)  the  difference  between  the  bids  sub- 
mitted by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  is 
not  more  than  6  percent. 

(2)  In  determining  under  this  subsection 
whether  the  public  interest  so  requires,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  take  Into  account 
United  SUtes  International  obligations  and 
trade  relations. 

(b)  Limited  Apfucaxioh.— This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  to  which— 

(1)  such  applicability  would  not  be  In  the 
public  Interest; 

(2)  compelling  national  security  consider- 
ations require  otherwise;  or 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive  determines  that  such  an  award  would 
be  In  violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  international  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party. 


(c)  LiMiTATioH.— This  section  shall  apply 
only  to  contracts  for  which— 

(1)  amounts  are  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
be  made  available;  and 

(2)  sollciUtions  for  bids  are  issued  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Report  to  Cohgress.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  contracts  covered  under  this  section  and 
entered  Into  with  foreign  entitles  In  fiscal 
years  IMO  and  1981,  Including- 

(1)  the  number  of  contracts  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  but  that  are 
determined  by  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtlve  to  be  In  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  Inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  is  a  party;  and 

(2)  the  number  of  contracts  for  which 
amounts  are  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
which  are  awarded  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(e)  Depihitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "domestic  firm"  means  a 
business  entity  that  is  incorporated  In  the 
United  SUtes  and  that  conducts  business 
operations  in  the  United  SUtes:  and 

(2)  the  term  "foreign  firm"  means  a  busi- 
ness entity  not  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TraficaittI  wUl  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes,  and  a  Member  in  opposition 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAPTCANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Pentagon,  in  terms  of  assets.  Is 
bigger  than  the  top  30  Fortune  500 
companies  in  America. 

Democrats  keep  saying  around  elec- 
tion time  they  want  to  cut  massive  de- 
fense spending  and  waste.  Republicans 
keep  saying  they  want  to  cut  the  defi- 
cit. There  are  not  too  many  places,  but 
I  say  this  is  one. 

The  reason  I  say  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  it  Is  common  accoimtlng 
knowledge  that  the  best-run  corpora- 
tions in  America  have  a  10-percent 
waste  factor.  I  am  saying  that  we  have 
no  more  defense  than  we  had  in  1980. 
What  we  have  are  some  high-priced, 
high-ticket  Items.  We  have  Trident 
missiles  that  are  like  Shamu,  they  do 
cartwheels,  and  our  level  of  spending 
has  increased  by  80  percent  since  1980. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  leadership 
my  Buy  America  amendment,  which  is 
so  important  to  me,  and  they  have 
agreed  with  some  modifications  to 
accept  the  language. 

I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  brief  col- 
loquy here  before  that  amendment  is 
called  forward.  We  have  discussed 
some  modifications  and  changes.  If 
the  subcommittee  chairman  would  so 
provide  this  information,  we  have 
talked  with  staff  and  worked  out  some 
arrangements  on  my  Buy  American 
language,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
the  chairman  and  if  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  going  to  accept  that  modifica- 
tion so  that  I  can  move  forward  on 
this. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
staff  has  explained  it  to  me,  this 
amendment  has  been  significantly 
modified.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
provided  for  a  6-percent  figure  Instead 
of  50  percent.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
amendment,  and  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  it  over  here,  if  the  ma- 
jority will. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULEIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  also  have  reviewed  this  very  care- 
fully. Changes  have  been  quite  signifi- 
cant. I  think  they  are  very  meaning- 
ful, by  the  way,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  have  an  objection,  and  we  would 
accept  the  amendment  at  this  point, 
and  would  be  delighted  to  accept  it. 

MODIPICATIOK  OPPERED  BY  MR.  TRAPICAltT  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  TRAPICAMT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  modi- 
fication language  to  the  Buy  American 
language  be  placed  to  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  modified. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment,  as  modified  offered  by  Mr. 
Trapicant:  At  the  end  of  title  IX  (page  212, 
after  line  21),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  S«J.  BUY-AMERICAN  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  Determination  by  Secretary  op 
State.— (1)  If  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtive  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, determines  that  the  public  Interest 
so  requires,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
award  to  a  domestic  firm  a  contract  that, 
under  the  use  of  competitive  procedures, 
would  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm,  if — 

(A)  the  final  product  of  the  domestic  firm 
will  be  completely  assembled  In  the  United 
SUtes: 

(B)  when  completely  assembled,  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  final  product  of  the 
domestic  firm  will  be  domestically  produced: 
and 

(C)  the  difference  between  the  bids  sub- 
mitted by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  is 
not  more  than  6  percent. 

(2)  In  determining  under  this  subsection 
whether  the  public  Interest  so  requires,  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  shall  take  Into  account 
United  SUtes  International  obligations  and 
trade  relations. 

(b)  Limited  Application.— This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  to  which— 

(1)  such  applicability  would  not  be  in  the 
public  Interest; 

(2)  compelling  national  security  consider- 
ations require  otherwise;  or 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive determines  that  the  application  of  this 
section  would  be  in  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  Inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  is  a  party  and  the  country  in  which 
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the  foreign  firm  produces  the  item  does  not 
discrimlnite  againat  U.S.  products  of  the 
sAmetype. 

(c)  Limitation.  -This  section  shall  apply 
only  to  contracts  for  which- 

( 1 )  amounte  are  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
be  made  available;  and 

(2)  soUciUtions  for  bids  are  issued  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(d)  RzPOKT  TO  CoHCRESS-The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  amount  of  DOD  purchases  with  for 
eign  entities  in  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991, 
including—  ^  ... 

(1)  the  amount  of  DOD  purchases  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  but 
that  are  determined  by  the  United  Stales 
Trade  RepresenUtive  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  or  an  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party;  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  DOD  purchases  for 
which  amounts  are  authorized  by  this  Act 
and  which  are  awarded  pursuant  to  this  sec 

tion. 
<e)  DKriHiTioNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec 

tion— 

(1)  the  term  "domestic  firm  means  a 
business  entity  that  is  incorporated  m  the 
United  States  and  that  conducts  business 
operations  in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(2)  the  term  "foreign  firm"  means  a  busi 
ness  entity  not  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 

n  1620 


Mr.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment,  as  modi 
tied,  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuKBiN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traftcant]. 

The   amendment,   as  modified,   was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  amend- 
ment No.  15  in  part  2  relating  to  the  6 
percent  cut  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKNDMKNT  OTTTKED  BY  MR.  BERMAN 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Berman  Page 
250  after  line  21.  insert  the  following  new 
part  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  part 
and  sections  accordingly); 

Pakt  E— MI88IL*  TmcHWOLOCY  Control 
Recimz 

SKC.  IMl   POLICY 

(a)  In  OEi»raAL.-It  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures—  ^       , 

(1)  to  discourage  the  proliferation,  devel 
opment,  and  production  of  the  weapons,  ma 


terial  and  technology  necessary  and  intend- 
ed to  produce  or  acquire  missiles  that  can 
deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

(2)  to  discourage  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries from  aiding  and  abetting  any  sUtes 
from  acquiring  such  weapons,  material  and 
technology;  „    ^     , 

(3)  to  strengthen  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  and  other  aspects  of  the 
United  SUtes  control  regime  to  prohibit  the 
now  of  United  States  materials,  equipment, 
and  technology  that  would  assist  countries 
m  acquiring  the  ability  to  produce  or  ac- 
quire missiles  that  can  deliver  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  including  missiles,  war- 
heads and  weaponization  technology,  tar- 
geting technology,  test  and  evaluation  tech- 
nology, and  range  and  weapons  effect  meas- 
urement technology 

(4)  to  discourage  private  companies  in 
non-Communist  countries  from  aiding  and 
abetting  any  states  in  acquiring  such  mate- 
rial and  technology;  and 

(5)  to  monitor  closely  the  development, 
sale  acquisition,  and  deployment  of  mis- 
siles destabilizing  offensive  aircraft,  and 
other  weapons  delivery  systems  which  can 
be  used  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruc 
tion  and  to  make  every  effort  to  discourage 
.such  activity  when  such  delivery  systems 
seem  likely  to  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Multilateral  Diplomacy. -The 
United  States  should  seek  to  pursue  the 
policy  described  in  subsection  <a)  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  effective  through 
multilateral  diplomacy. 

(CI  Unilateral  AcTioNS.-The  United 
States  retains  the  right  to  and  should  take 
unilateral  actions  to  pursue  the  objective  in 
sub-section  la)  until  such  multilateral  efforts 
prove  effective  and.  at  that  lime,  to  support 
and  enhance  the  multilateral  efforts. 

SK(     r:i2    KNKORIKMKNT  OK  M1SS11.K  TEl  HNOl-O 
(,>  t ONTROl.  KElilMK 

«a)    Determination    by    the   President 
Whenever  there  is  reliable  evidence,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President- 
( 1  >  that  a  United  States  person 
( Ai  Ls  exporting,  transferring,  or  otherwuse 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  any  MTCR  item  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  .section  38  of 
the    Arms   Export   Control    Act    (22    U.S.C. 
2778)  or  section  5  or  6  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  c50  U.S.C.  App.  2404  or 
24051.  or  any  regulations  issued  under  any 
.such  provisions. 

(B)    is    conspiring    to    or    attempting    to 
engage  in  such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 
.C>  IS  knowingly  facilitating  such  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  by  any  other  person,  or 
i2)  that  a  foreign  person- 
(A)  is  exporting,  transferring,  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  any  MTCR  Hem  for 
which  an  export  license  would  be  denied  if 
such  export,  transfer,  or  trade  were  subject 
to  those  provisions  of  law  and  regulations 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (IHA), 

iBi    IS    conspiring    to    or    attempting    to 
engage  in  such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 
iC)  is  knowingly  facilitating  such  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  by  any  other  person,  or 
(3t  that  a  less  developed  stale  or  entity- 
lAi    is    importing    MTCR    items   or   long 
range   missile   systems   for   the   delivery   of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or 

iB)  is  equipping  its  forces  with  new  or  ad- 
ditional missile  systems  or  other  weapons 
delivery  systems  configured  to  use  weapons 
of  mass  destruction, 

then,  subject   to  subsection  (c).   the   Presi- 
dent shall  impose  not  less  than  one  of  the 
applicable  sanctions  described  m  subsection 
<b». 
(b)  Sanctions.— 


( 1 )  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  United 
States  person  under  subsection  (a)  are  the 
following;  ,, 

(A)  Denying  such  United  States  person  all 
export  licenses  under  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778)  and  sec- 
tions 5  and  6  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404  and  2405). 

(B)  I>rohibitlng  all  contracting  with,  or 
procurement  of  any  products  and  services 
from  such  United  SUtes  person  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  InstrumenUlity  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government. 

(C)  In  a  case  in  which  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  under  subsection 
(a)  is  an  Initial  violation  and  is  nondesUbi- 
llzlng  the  sanctions  described  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B).  but  only  with  respect  to 
MTCR  items. 

(2)  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  foreign 
person  under  subsection  (a)  are  the  follow- 
ing; ,  _.  ,i 

(A)  Denying  the  issuance  of  any  export  li- 
cense under  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778)  or  section  5  or 
section  6  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404,  2405)  if  such 
foreign  person  Is  the  designated  consignee 
or  end-user  In  the  application  for  such 
export  license  or  if  the  President  has  reason 
to  believe  that  such  foreign  person  will  ben- 
efit from  the  issuance  of  such  export  li- 
cense. 

(B)  Prohibiting  all  contracting  with,  or 
procurement  of  any  products  and  services 
from,  such  foreign  person  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(C)  In  a  case  in  which  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  under  subsection 
(a)  is  an  initial  violation  and  is  nondestabi- 
lizing  the  sanctions  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B),  but  only  with  respect  to 
MTCR  items.  . 

(3)  The  President  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  dissuade  less  developed  states  or  en- 
tities from  developing  and  deploying  desta- 
bilizing offensive  missiles.  Whenever  the 
President  determines  that  such  missiles  may 
be  used  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion one  or  more  of  the  following  sanctions 
shall  be  applied  to  a  state  or  entity  under 
sulwection  (a); 

(A)  Denying  or  reducing  all  technical  as- 
sistance. ,     ,    , 

(B)  Denying  transfer  of  all  or  selected 
technology  in  aviation,  electronics,  missiles, 
or  space  systems  or  equipment  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(4)  Sanctions  shall  be  imposed  under  this 
section  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2  years 
and  not  more  than  5  years. 

(c)  Waiver. -The  President  may  waive  the 
imposition  of  sanctions  on  a  person  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a  product  or 
.service  if  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that—  . 

1 1 )  the  product  or  service  Is  essential  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  such  person  Is  a  sole  source  supplier  of 
the  product  or  service,  the  product  or  serv- 
ice Is  not  available  from  any  alternative  reli- 
able supplier,  and  the  need  for  the  product 
or  service  cannot  be  met  in  a  timely  manner 
by  improved  manufacturing  processes  or 
technological  developments;  and 

(3)  the  end-user  of  such  product  or  service 
is  the  United  States  Government. 

(d)  Inapplicability  to  Foreign  Persons 
Licensed  by  an  MTCR  CouNTRY.-If  a  for- 
eign person  has  been  Issued  an  export  li- 
cense by  the  government  of  an  MTCR  coun 
try  under  any  provision  of  law  of  such  coun- 
try similar  to  a  provision  of  law  or  regula- 
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tlons  referred  to  In  subsection  (aKlXA)  and 
such  foreign  person  Is  a  national  of  such 
country  or.  In  the  case  of  a  business  entity, 
is  esUblished  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  such 
country,  subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  exporting,  transferring,  or 
other  trading  activity  covered  by  such 
exptort  license. 

SEC.  1143.  KEPOBTS  ON  THE  PROUFERATION  OF 
U)NG-RANGB  MISSILE  AND  DESTABI- 
LIZING OFTENSIVE  AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  Reports.— Not  later  tlian  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
every  180  days  thereafter,  the  President 
shaU  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves,  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves,  the  Majority 
Leader  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  InteUigence,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  report  described  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  CoHTKKTS  OP  Rkport.— (1)  Each  report 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  detail  the 
efforts  of  all  foreign  countries  to  acquire 
long-range  mlssUes  and  desUbllizing  offen- 
sive aircraft,  and  to  acquire  the  material 
and  technology  to  produce  and  deliver  such 
weapons,  together  with  an  assessment  of 
the  present  and  future  capability  of  those 
coimtries  to  produce  and  deliver  such  weap- 
ons. 

(2)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  whether  and  to  what 
degree  any  communist-bloc  country  has 
aided  or  abetted  any  foreign  country  in  its 
efforts  to  acquire  weapons  systems,  materi- 
al, and  technology  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

(3)  Each  such  report  shall  also  list— 

(A)  each  company  which  in  the  past  has 
aided  or  abetted  any  foreign  country  in 
those  efforts;  and 

(B)  each  company  which  continues  to  aid 
and  abet  any  foreign  country  in  those  ef- 
forts, as  of  the  date  of  the  report. 

(4)  Such  report  shall  also  include  an  as- 
sessment as  to  whether  any  company  listed 
in  paragraph  (3)<A)  or  (3KB)  aware  that  the 
assistance  provided  was  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  long-range  missile  or  offensive 
aircraft. 

(5)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
provide  any  confirmed  or  credible  intelli- 
gence or  other  Information  that  any  non- 
Communist  coimtry  has  aided  or  abetted 
any  foreign  country  in  those  efforts,  either 
directly  or  by  selling  such  missiles  or  air- 
craft or  by  facillUting  the  activities  of  the 
companies  listed  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  or 
(3 KB),  but  took  no  action  to  halt  or  discour- 
age such  activities. 

(c)  iNTKRPRTTATioN.— Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  requires  the  disclosure  of  information 
In  violation  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress  or  otherwise  alters, 
modifies,  or  supersedes  any  of  the  authori- 
ties contained  in  that  resolution;  or 

(2)  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
President  to  disclose  any  information 
which,  in  his  judgment,  would  seriously— 

(A)  jeopardizes  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States: 

(B)  undermine  existing  and  effective  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  policy  objectives  outline  in 
section  1241;  and 

(C)  compromise  sensitive  intelligence  op- 
erations, with  resulting  grave  damage  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 


(d)  Excluded  Iwpormatioh.— If  the  Presi- 
dent, consistent  with  subsection  (cK2),  de- 
cides not  to  list  any  company  or  countries  In 
that  part  of  the  report  required  under  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  which 
would  have  been  listed  otherwise,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  Include  that  fact  In  that  report, 
and  his  reasons  therefor. 

SEC.  1244.  REVIEW  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
OF  CERTAIN  LICENSE  APPLICATIONS. 

Section  6(aK5)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2405(aK5)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  shall  refer  all  li- 
cense applications  for  the  export  of  missile 
equipment  and  technology  that  is  not  con- 
tained on  the  United  SUtes  Munitions  List 
to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  for  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  SUte,  in  consulUtion  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.". 

SBC  124S.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  part: 

(1)  The  term  "United  SUtes  person" 
means  "United  SUtes  person"  as  defined  In 
section  16(2)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2415(2)). 

(2)  The  term  "foreign  person"  means  any 
person  other  than  a  United  SUtes  person. 

(3)  The  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person  as  well  as  a  corporation,  business  as- 
sociation, partnership,  society,  trust,  any 
other  nongovernmental  entity,  organization, 
or  group,  and  any  governmental  entity  oper- 
ating as  a  business  enterprise,  and  Includes 
the  singiUar  and  plural  of  such  natural  per- 
sons and  entities,  and  any  successors  of  such 
entities. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries, where  it  may  be  impossible  to  identify 
a  specific  governmental  entity,  "person" 
shall  mean  all  activities  of  that  government 
relating  to  the  development  or  production 
of  any  technology  affected  by  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime,  plus  all  activi- 
ties of  that  government  affecting  the  devel- 
opment or  production  of  aircraft,  electron- 
ics, and  space  systems  or  equipment. 

(5)  The  term  "otherwise  engaged  In  the 
trade  of"  means,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
export  or  transfer,  to  be  a  freight  forwarder 
or  designated  exporting  agent,  or  a  consign- 
ee or  end  user  of  the  item  to  be  exported  or 
transferred. 

(6)  The  term  "MTCR  item"  means  any 
item  listed  in  the  Equipment  and  Technolo- 
gy Annex  of  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime  which  was  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada.  France,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Italy,  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  on  April  7. 
1987.  and  In  accordance  with  which  the 
United  SUtes  Government  agreed  to  act  be- 
ginning on  April  16.  1987. 

SEC.  124S.  REGULATORY  AlTHORITl'. 

The  President  may  issue  such  regulations, 
licenses,  and  orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  part. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Herman]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  in  opposi- 
tion will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Herman], 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
Bermah:  Page  250,  after  line  21,  insert  the 
following  new  part  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding part  and  sectioits  accordingly): 

Part  E— Missile  Technology  Coiitrol 
Regime 

sec.  1141.  policy. 

(a)  In  General.— It  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  take  all  «>proprlate 
measures— 

(1)  to  discourage  the  proliferation,  devel- 
opment, and  production  of  the  weapons,  ma- 
terial, and  technology  necessary  and  intend- 
ed to  produce  or  acquire  missiles  that  can 
deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

(2)  to  discourage  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries from  aiding  and  abetting  any  sUtes 
from  acquiring  such  weapons,  material  and 
technology; 

(3)  to  strengthen  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  and  other  aspects  of  the 
United  SUtes  control  regime  to  prohibit  the 
flow  of  United  SUtes  materials,  equipment, 
and  technology  that  would  assist  countries 
in  acquiring  the  ability  to  produce  or  ac- 
quire missiles  that  can  deliver  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Including  missiles,  war- 
heads and  weaponization  technology,  tar- 
geting technology,  test  and  evaluation  tech- 
nology, and  range  and  weapons  effect  meas- 
urement technology: 

(4)  to  discourage  private  companies  in 
non-Communist  countries  from  aiding  and 
abetting  any  sUtes  In  acquiring  such  mate- 
rial and  technology:  and 

(5)  to  monitor  closely  the  development, 
sale,  acquisition,  and  deployment  of  mis- 
siles, desUbllizing  offensive  aireraft,  and 
other  weapons  delivery  systems  which  can 
be  used  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  to  make  every  effort  to  discourage 
such  activity  when  such  delivery  systems 
seem  likely  to  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Multilateral  Diplomacy.— The 
United  SUtes  should  seek  to  pursue  the 
policy  described  in  subsection  (a)  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  effective  through 
multilateral  diplomacy. 

(c)  Unilateral  Actions,— The  United 
SUtes  retains  the  right  to  and  should  take 
unilateral  actions  to  pursue  the  objectives 
in  subsection  (a)  until  such  multilateral  ef- 
forts prove  effective  and,  at  that  time,  to 
support  and  enhance  the  multilateral  ef- 
forts. 

SEC.  1242.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  MISSILE  TECHNOLO- 
GY CONTROL  REGIME. 

(a)  Determination  by  the  President.— 
Subject  to  subsection  (c).  the  President 
shall  impose  not  less  than  one  of  the  appli- 
cable sanctions  described  in  subsection  (b) 
whenever  there  is  reliable  evidence,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President,  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

( 1 )  That  a  United  States  person— 

(A)  is  exporting,  transferring,  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  any  MTCR  Item  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  38  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2778)  or  section  5  or  6  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  (50  UJ5.C.  App.  2404  or 
2405),  or  any  regulations  issued  under  any 
such  provisions. 

(B)  is  conspiring  to  or  attempting  to 
engage  in  such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 

(C)  is  knowingly  faciliUting  such  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  by  any  other  person. 

(2)  That  a  foreign  person— 

(A)  is  exporting,  transferring,  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  any  MTCR  Item  for 
which  an  export  license  would  be  denied  if 
such  export,  transfer,  or  trade  were  subject 
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to  those  provisions  of  law  and  regulations 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1  )<  A ). 

(B>  is  conspiring  to  or  attempting  to 
engage  in  such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 

(C)  Is  knowingly  facUitating  such  export. 
transfer,  or  trade  by  any  other  person. 

(3)  That  a  developing  country— 

(A)  is  importing  MTCR  items  or  long 
FMge  missUe  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or 

(B)  is  equipping  its  forces  with  new  or  ad 
dltional  missUe  systems  or  other  weapons 
deUvery  systems  configured  to  use  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

(b)SA»CTIOHS.- 

( 1 )  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  uniteo 
SUtes  person  under  subsection  (a)  are  the 

following: 

(A)  Denying  such  United  SUtes  person  all 
export  licenses  under  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778)  and  sec 
tlons  5  and  6  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404  and  2405). 

(B)  Prohibiting  all  contracting  with,  or 
procurement  of  any  products  and  services 
from,  such  United  SUtes  person  by  any  de 
partment.  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government. 

(C)  In  a  case  in  which  the  President  deter 
mines  that  the  violation  under  subsection 
(a)  Is  an  Initial  violation  and  is  nondesUbi 
lizing  the  sanctions  described  in  subpara 
gmphs  (A)  and  (B),  but  only  with  respect  to 
MTCR  items. 

(2)  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  foreign 
person  under  subsection  (a)  are  the  follow 

ing: 

(A)  Denying  the  Issuance  of  any  export  It 
cense  under  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778)  or  section  5  or 
section  6  of  the  Export  Administration  Art 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404.  2405)  if  such 
foreign  person  is  the  designated  consignee  or 
end-user  in  the  application  for  such  export 
license  or  if  the  President  has  reason  to  be 
Ueve  that  such  foreign  person  will  benefit 
from  the  Issuance  of  such  export  license. 

(B)  Prohibiting  all  contracting  with,  or 
procurement  of  any  products  and  services 
from,  such  foreign  person  by  any  depart 
ment.  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government. 

<C)  In  a  case  in  which  the  President  deter 
mines  that  the  violation  under  subsection 
(a)  is  an  initial  violation  and  Is  nondestabi 
lizing  the  sanctions  described  in  subpara 
graphs  (A)  and  (B).  but  only  with  respect  to 
MTCR  items. 

(3)  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  devel 
oping  country  under  subsection  (a)  are  the 
following: 

(A)  Denying  or  reducing  all  technical  as 
sistance  in  aviation,  electronics,  missiles,  or 
space  systems  or  equipment  under  the  con 
trol  of  the  United  SUtes  Government. 

(B)  Denying  transfer  of  all  or  selected 
technology  In  aviation,  electronics,  missiles, 
or  space  systems  or  equipment  under  the 
control  of  the  United  SUtes  Government. 

(4)  Sanctions  under  this  section  shall  be 
Imposed  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years  and  not  more  than  five  years. 

(c)  Waiver.— The  President  may  waive  the 
imposition  of  sanctions  on  a  person  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a  product  or 
service  If  the  President  submits  to  Congress 
a  certification  that^ 

(1)  the  product  or  service  is  essential  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  such  person  Is  a  sole  source  supplier  of 
the  product  or  service,  the  product  or  serv 
ice  is  not  available  from  any  alternative  reli 
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able  supplier,  and  the  need  for  the  product 
or  service  cannot  be  met  in  a  timely  manner 
by  Improved  manufacturing  processes  or 
technological  developments;  and 

( 3 )  the  end-user  of  such  product  or  ser\ice 
is  the  United  SUtes  (3ovenmient. 

(d)    INAI-PLICABIUTY    TO    PORKIGN    PERSONS 
UCENSED   BY    KH   MTCR   CODNTRY.-If    a   for- 

elgn  person  has  been  issued  an  export  U 
cense  by  the  government  of  an  MTCR  coun 
try  under  any  provision  of  law  of  such  coun- 
try similar  to  a  provision  of  law  or  regula_ 
tlons  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  and 
such   foreign  person  is  a  national  of  such 
country  or.  in  the  case  of  a  business  entity 
Is  established  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  such 
country,  subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  wltn 
respect   to   any   exporting,   transferring,   or 
other    trading    activity    covered    by    such 
export  license. 

SE(     12«3  SEMI  ANMAl.  REPORTS  ON  THE  PR*>l.iF 

EKATioN  OK   i.osf;  ran(;e   missile 

AM)  DESTABILIZIM;  UKFE.NSIVE  AIR 
IRAfT 

(ai  RcyoRTS  -Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
every  180  days  thereafter,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  described 
in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  CoMTXHTS  or  Report. -(1)  Each  report 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  describe  in  deUil 
the  efforts  of  all  foreign  countries  to  ac- 
quire long-range  missiles  and  destabilizing 
offensive  aircraft  and  to  acquire  the  materi- 
al and  technology  to  produce  and  deliver 
such  weapons  and  shall  include  an  assess- 
ment of  the  present  and  future  capability  of 
those  countries  to  produce  and  deliver  such 
weapons.  , 

(2)  Biach  report  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
include  an  assessment  of  whether  and  to 
what  degree  any  Communist-bloc  country 
had  aided  or  abetted  any  foreign  country  in 
Its  efforts  to  acquire  weapons  systems,  ma- 
terials, and  technology  described  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) 

(3)  Each  such  report  shall  also  list- 

(A)  each  company  which  in  the  past  has 
aided  or  abetted  any  foreign  country  in 
those  efforts:  and 

(B)  each  company  which  continues  to  aid 
and  abet  any  foreign  country  in  those  ef- 
forts as  of  the  dale  of  the  report. 

(4)  Each  such  report  shall  also  include  an 
assessment  as  to  whether  any  company 
listed  under  paragraph  (3hA)  or  (3)<B)  was 
aware  that  the  assistance  provided  was  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  long-range  mis- 
sile or  offensive  aircraft. 

(5)  Each  such  report  shall  also  provide 
any  confirmed  or  credible  intelligence  or 
other  information  that  any  non-CommunUt 
country  has  aided  or  abetted  any  foreign 
country  in  those  efforts,  either  directly  or 
by  selling  such  missiles  or  aircraft  or  by  fa- 
cillUting  the  activities  of  the  companies 
listed  under  paragraph  <3)(A)  or  (3)(B).  but 
took  no  action  to  halt  or  discourage  such  ac- 
tivities. ^,  ... 

(c)  IirrERPRETATioN  OF  SECTION. -Nothing 

in  this  section- 

( 1 )  requires  the  disclosure  of  information 
in  violation  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress  or  otherwise  alters, 
modifies,  or  supersedes  any  authority  con- 
tained in  that  resolution;  or 

(2)  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
President  to  disclose  any  information 
which  in  his  judgment,  would  seriously- 

(A)  Jeopardize  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes;  ^^    ., 

(B)  undermine  existing  and  effective  ef 
forts  to  meet  the  policy  objectives  outlined  In 
section  1241;  and 


(C)  compromise  sensitive  InteUigence  op- 
erations, with  resulting  grave  damage  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(d)  Excluded  Information.— If  the  Presi- 
dent consistent  with  subsection  (c)(2).  de- 
cides not  to  list  any  company  or  countries  m 
that  part  of  the  report  required  under  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  which 
would  have  been  lUted  otherwise,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  include  that  fact  In  that  report, 
and  his  reasons  therefor. 

SE«     1244    REVIEW  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
OF  CERTAIN  LICENSE  APPLICATIONS. 

Section  6(aK5)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2405(a)<5)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  -The  Secretary  shall  refer  all  li- 
cense applications  for  the  export  of  missile 
equipment  and  technology  that  are  not  con- 
tained on  the  United  SUtes  Munitions  Ust 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  SUte.  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.". 

SEt    1245.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  part: 

(1)  The  term  "United  SUtes  person"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  In  section  16(2) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
(50U.S.C.  App.  2415(2)). 

(2)  The  term  "foreign  person"  means  any 
person  other  than  a  United  SUtes  person. 

(3)(A)  The  term  person"  means  a  natural 
person  as  well  as  a  corporation,  business  as- 
sociation, partnership,  society,  trust,  any 
other  nongovernmental  entity,  organization, 
or  group,  and  any  governmental  entity  oper- 
ating as  a  business  enterprise,  and  any  suc- 
cessor of  any  such  entity. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries (where  it  may  be  impossible  to  identify 
a  specific  governmental  entity)  the  term 
•person"  means— 

(i)  all  activities  of  that  government  relat 
ing  to  the  development  or  production  of  any 
technology  affected  by  the  Missile  Technol 
ogy  Control  Regime:  and 

(li)  all  activities  of  that  government  af- 
fecting the  development  or  production  of 
aircraft,  electronics,  and  space  systems  or 
equipment. 

(4)  The  term  "otherwise  engaged  in  tne 
trade  of"  means,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
export  or  transfer,  to  be  a  freight  forwarder 
or  designated  exporting  agent,  or  a  consign 
ee  or  end  user  of  the  Item  to  be  exported  or 
transferred. 

(5)  The  term  "MTCR  Item"  means  any 
item  listed  In  the  Equipment  and  Technolo- 
gy Annex  of  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime  which  was  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada.  France,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  SUtes  on  April  7. 
1987.  and  in  accordance  with  which  the 
United  SUtes  Government  agreed  to  act  be- 
ginning on  April  16.  1987. 

(6)  The  term  "developing  country"  means 
a  country  that  Is  listed  as  a  country  with  a 
low-income  economy  or  a  middle-income 
economy  on  pages  164  and  166  of  the  report 
of  the  Wortd  Bank  entitled  "World  Develop- 
ment Report  1989".  published  by  Oxford 
University  Press. 

SEC   124«.  REGULATORY  AITHORTTY. 

The  President  may  Issue  such  regulations, 
licenses,  and  orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  part. 

SEC   1241   EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Section  1242(a)  shaU  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  six-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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UM  I 


Mr.  BERMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.   Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.   Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BE31MAN]    that    the    amendment    be 
modified? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 
Herman]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  modified  amendment. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portimity  to  offer  my  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

My  amendment  deals  with  the  dan- 
gerous problem  of  ballistic  missile 
technology  proliferation. 

The  amendment  is  based  on  legisla- 
tion I  originally  introduced  last  year 
along  with  my  coUeagues,  Congress- 
man Solomon,  Kasich,  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Downey.  The  amendment, 
like  the  bill,  mandates  the  denial  of 
certain  privUeges  of  doing  business 
with  the  United  States  to  companies 
which  irresponsibly  transfer  danger- 
oxis  missile  equipment  and  technology 
to  other  coimtries. 

Missiles,  because  of  their  speed, 
their  ability  to  carry  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  because  they  are  unre- 
callable,  pose  a  unique  threat  to  world 
stability.  .^  _,    ^ 

Already  the  U.S.S.R.  has  provided  at 
least  eight  countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Asia  with  ballistic 
missiles;  China  has  supplied  them  to 
one  country.  Iran.  Israel,  North  Korea 
and  South  Korea  are  producing  mis- 
sUes.  Argentina.  Brazil.  Egypt,  India, 
Taiwan,  Iraq,  Pakistan  and  South 
Africa  are  trying  to  gain  the  capability 
too.  Some  of  these  may  have  devel- 
oped certain  components  by  them- 
selves, but  most  have  acquired  missile 
technology  from  the  industrialized 
coimtries. 

Two  years  ago  the  United  States  and 
six  of  its  allies  decided  to  adhere  to  a 
set  of  export  guidelines,  incorporated 
in  the  missile  technology  control 
regime,  which  forbid  the  export  of 
goods  and  technology  to  ballistic  mis- 
sile programs  in  other  countries. 

Yet  practically  every  day,  even  after 
we  have  entered  into  this  regime  with 
our  allies,  we  see  an  example  of  how  a 
usuaUy  Western  company  evades  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  MTCR.  so 
far  without  pimishment  in  the  several 
instances  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Some  of  these  companies  continue  to 
do  serious  defense  business  with  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  alleged  in 


numerous  public  documents  that  some 
of  the  technology  transferred  to  one 
joint  project  of  Argentina,  Iraq,  and 
Egypt— the  Condor  project— was  state- 
of-the-art  United  Stetes  Pershing 
technology  transferred  via  scientists 
who  worked  on  both  projects. 

This  kind  of  behavior  is  simply  imac- 
ceptable.  I  imderstand  that  some 
member  coimtries  are  trying  to  tough- 
en up  their  laws  to  crack  down  on  the 
violating  countries,  but  I  think  we  can 
effect  the  desired  halt  in  this  kind  of 
activity  with  tools  readily  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

The  amendment  before  you  would 
require  the  President  to  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  a  company  was 
exporting  MTCR  items  in  a  way  which 
would   be   prohibited   in   the   United 

If  he  so  determined,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  impose  at  least  one  sanction 
on  that  company.  The  sanctions  in- 
clude denial  of  U.S.  Government  con- 
tracts and  denial  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy which  requires  a  U.S.  Government 
export  license. 

A  separate  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment, section  1244,  assures  that  mis- 
sUe technology  items  listed  on  the 
MTCR  annex  which  are  only  on  the 
commodity  control  list,  but  not  on  the 
munitions  list,  are  reviewed  by  both 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides 
the  President  with  a  range  of  options 
to  dissuade  less-developed  countries 
from  acquiring  ballistic  missile  tech- 
nology. These  include  denial  or  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  technical  assistance  or 
high-technology  goods  to  that  coun- 
try. 

While  I  was  not  initially  drawn  to 
the  idea  of  sanctions  against  these  im- 
porting countries,  stories  such  as  the 
one  that  appeared  in  last  week's 
papers  incline  me  more  and  more 
toward   parallel   efforts   toward   that 

The  most  recent  story  was  of  Brazil  s 
attempts  to  squeeze  out  of  Prance  bal- 
listic missile  technology  in  return  for 
awarding  French  companies  a  contract 
sought  also  by  other  companies,  in- 
cluding American  ones.  Brazil,  accord- 
ing to  the  deal,  would  give  the  French 
company  the  contract  to  launch  two 
Brazilian  communications  satellites  in 
return  for  technology  related  to  the 
Viking  liquid  rocket  engine  France 
uses  to  launch  the  Ariane  space- 
launch  vehicle.  McDonnell  Douglas, 
Arianes  competitor,  is  forbidden  to 
transfer  such  kind  of  technology  to 

Brazil. 

It  is  important  and  instructive  to 
note  that  there  is  a  longstanding  asso- 
ciation between  BrazU  and  Libya  in  de- 
veloping baUistic  missUes.  Libya  has 
offered  to  pay  $2  biUion  for  Brazil's 
latest  theater  ballistic  missiles.  There 
have  been  numerous  reports  of  its  fi- 
nancing much  of  Brazil's  missile  devel- 
opment. This  kind  of  activity  is  atro- 


cious,  and  I  think  it  is  within  our 
power  to  do  something  about  it. 

Fundamentally,  the  superpowers 
seek  to  try  to  approach  stability  to 
arms  control  through  sensible  ration- 
alization of  our  defense  systems. 

We  find  that  more  and  more  of  this 
question  of  ballistic  missile  prolifera- 
tion and  ancillary  proliferation  of 
chemical  weapons  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons adds  to  the  instability  in  the 
world.  We  in  the  United  Stetes,  our 
Western  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  high  interest  in  bringing  a  halt 
to  this  proliferation.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  a  helpful  step  along 
that  road,  and  I  would  ask  for  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Berman  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  several  objections. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldoh]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
reluctantly  in  opposition  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman]  on  this  amendment.  I  have 
several  objections. 

First,  on  procedure,  I  am  disturbed 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
made  this  amendment,  which  would 
not  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  in  order  whUe  barring 
consideration  of  dozens  of  amend- 
ments that  are  germane  to  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

This  amendment  was  not  considered 
by  our  committee  because  it  is  not  ger- 
mane to  our  bill. 

The  sponsors  apparently  could  not 
get  their  bill  out  of  their  own  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction  and  have  now  gone 
shopping  for  a  vehicle. 

My  second  objection  relates  to  what 
is  contained  in  the  bUl.  It  is  a  very 
blunt  instrument.  The  philosophy  is  to 
force  the  President  to  use  the  brute 
force  of  sanctions  against  foreign 
countries  or  companies  that  export 
missile  technology.  The  amendment 
says  we  are  not  being  tough  enough  on 
the  Germans  and  the  French  and  the 
Italians,  so  let  us  clobber  them  over 
the  head.  It  is  not  terribly  subtle. 

My  third  objection  is  the  arrogance 
implicit  in  the  bill.  It  seeks  to  impose 
on  others  our  standards.  If  you  look  at 
section  1242(d),  it  stetes  that  sanctions 
will  be  imposed  on  a  foreign  firm  even 
if  it  holds  a  valid  export  license  from 
its  own  government,  if  that  license  was 
not  issued  under  a  law  or  regulation 
similar  to  American  laws  or  regula- 
tions. If  a  British  company  is  given  a 
license  by  the  British  Government  to 
export  an  item  we  would  not  license 
for  export,  the  President  is  supposed 
to  impose  sanctions  on  that  British 
company.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what 
would  you  think  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment tried  to  impose  British  standards 
on  American  firms?  What  would  you 
think  if  the  German  Government  im- 
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posed  sanctions  on  us  for  not  abiding 
by  the  standards  of  the  German  Gov 
emment  in  our  trade  with  third  coun 
tries? 
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This  is  a  doctrine  of  extraterritori 
ality.  When  other  countries  do  it  to  the 
United   SUtes.    we   scream.   There    is 
such  an  arrogance  when  we  then  do  it 
to  others. 

My  fourth  objection  is  to  what  is  not 
in  the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  as- 
sumes that  there  is  a  fixed  standard, 
understood  by  all,  as  to  what  the 
International  Agreement  on  Missile 
Technology  Control  means.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  hassles  every  day 
within  the  administration,  within  our 
Government,  over  precisely  what  is  or 
is  not  covered  by  the  agreement. 
Before  we  start  trying  to  discipline 
others,  I  think  we  ought  to  get  our 
own  shop  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  simply  put.  this 
amendment  does  not  belong  on  this 
bill.  As  a  freestanding  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  not  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  The  principal 
sponsor  of  the  bill  sits  on  the  principal 
committee    of    jurisdiction.    Just    last 
month,  the  House  considered  a  600- 
page  bill,  brought  to  Members  by  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs.   The 
amendment  now  before  us  relates  to 
the    Arms   Export    Control    Act.    The 
amendment  before  us  last  month  re- 
wrote the  Arms  Control  Export  Act. 
This  amendment  did  not  make  it  into 
that  massive  rewrite.  It  appears  that 
this   amendment    has    little    standing 
with    the   members   of    the    principal 
committee  of  jurisdiction. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  respond 
to  it  in  a  10-minute  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  with  no  hearings  before 
the  full  committee  or  any  of  our  sub- 
committees. This  amendment  proposes 
to    make    major    changes    in    import 
policy.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  good 
idea.  I  have  ordy  listed  a  few  concerns, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  make 
such  major  changes  with  no  commit- 
tee report  before  us  on  a  mere  10  min- 
utes of  floor  debate.  The  proper  thing 
to  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  send  this 
amendment  back  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction.  Let  them  act  on 
it  before  it  comes  to  the  floor  for  final 
consideration.  We  should  not  be  deal 
ing  with  a  topic  like  this  so  offhanded- 
ly 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
on  the  substantive  point,  if  the  gentle- 
man turned  to  page  7  of  the  amend- 
ment, he  would  see  very  clearly  that 
the  provision  entitled  "Inapplicability 
to  foreign  persons  licensed  by  an 
MTCR  country,"  member  country  who 
grants  export  license,  subsection  does 
not  apply  in  this  case,  which  is  direct- 


ly opposite  to  the  point  the  gentleman 

made.  ^      .. 

Mr.  WELDON.  That  may  be  the 
case  If  there  is  a  consideration,  I 
should  have  looked  at  it.  I  apologize. 

However,  the  point  is.  we  have  not 
considered  this  legislation  in  the  com- 
mittee It  is  unfair  to  ask  members  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
add  a  substantive  piece  of  legislation 
in  this  nature  without  giving  members 
the  opportunity  to  debate  to  air  the 
pros  and  cons,  and  to  have  5  minutes 
back  and  forth  on  this  issue.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  vote. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  procedurally,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  con- 
ducted hearings  on  this  subject. 

The  committees  to  which  this  bill 
has  been  referred  in  its  freestanding 
form  have  consented  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  informed  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
was  it  not  part  of  the  bill  last  month 
on  the  Arms  Control  Export  Act  re- 
writing? ,  .,, 
Mr.  HERMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
further  yield,  because  at  that  point,  it 
was  not  ready. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Herman]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5. 
section  2.  House  Resolution  211.  and 
the  Chair's  prior  announcement,  the 
vote  on  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Herman!  will  be  postponed 
until  after  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No.  29,  part  2.  of  House  Report 
101-168. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  RAVENEl, 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ravenel:  Page 
220.  after  line  24.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SE«  11«2  REPORT  RECARDINC  THE  ISE  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORl-ES  TO  STOP  THE  AERIAL 
AND  MARITIME  TRANSIT  OF  ILLEtiAL 
DRIGS  INTO  THE  INITED  STATES 

(a)  Report  RB«niREMEHT.-The  Secretary 
of  I>fense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  containing— 

(Da  detailed  plan  under  which  the  Armed 
Forces  would  be  used  to  stop  the  aerial  and 
maritime  transit  of  illegal  drugs  into  the 
United  SUtes: 


(2)  legislative  proposals  to  provide  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  plan; 

and  . 

(3)  an  estimate  of  the  funds  necessary  to 

implement  the  plan. 

(b)  CoNTENT.-<l)  The  report  required  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  include  proposals  to- 

(A)  designate  authorized  corridors  by 
which  civilian  aircraft  and  vessels  may 
travel  through  drug-interdiction  areas;  and 

(B)  require  the  submission  of  navigational 
plans  for  all  civilian  aircraft  and  vessels 
that  will  travel  in  drug-interdiction  areas. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  drug-interdiction  area"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  that  term  in  section  379(d)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Time  por  Submission. -The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ravznel]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MavroulesI 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  contin- 
ues to  lose  the  war  on  drugs  because 
we  persist  in  waging  the  war  with  our 
hands  tied  and  most  of  our  weapons 
sheathed.  It  is  my  often-voiced  opinion 
that  we  are  not  going  to  win  this  war 
until  we  actively  employ  our  military 
to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs  pouring  into 
our  country. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  close  our  bor- 
ders except  for  strictly  designated, 
well-published  and  constantly  pa- 
trolled corridors  of  exit  and  entry  for 
civilian  ships  and  planes.  All  crafts 
seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  out- 
side these  corridors  should  then,  upon 
some  identification,  be  shot  down  or 
sunk  by  our  Armed  Forces. 

To  those  who  say  the  task  cannot  be 
done,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
military.  I  say  then  what  is  our  mili- 
tary for?  If  we  cannot  stop  the  invas- 
tlon  of  drugs  into  the  United  States, 
how  can  they  be  expected  to  defend 
our  shores  from  Invasions  by  foreign 
coimtries?  Our  military  can  win  this 
war  on  drugs,  and  they  can  do  it  quick- 
ly. , 
I    have    advocated    this    course    ol 
action  in  a  meeting  with  our  drug  czar. 
William  Bennett,  who  is  not  adverse  to 
my  contention.  Endless  talk,  bleeding- 
heart  walling,  and  short-term  jaU  sen- 
tences in  comfortable  quarters  for  our 
enemies  never  won  any  war.  This  con- 
flict against  drugs  will  ultimately  be 
won  with  the  assistance  of  alr-to-alr 
missiles  and  ship-to-ship  mlssUes.  How 
many  more  millions  of  American  lives 
will  be  ruined  or  lost  before  we  really 
get  serious  and  fight  to  win? 

All  that  the  current  law  and  that 
proposed  In  this  blU  for  the  military  In 
this  losing  war  Is  a  standard,  "HI,  fel- 
lows," to  the  enemy  when  they  have 
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been  detected  and  are  on  their  way 
into  our  country  with  their  lethal 
cargo.  Currently,  invading  units  rou- 
tinely are  throwing  our  people  the 
bird,  literally,  then  turning  around 
and  going  home  to  make  their  run  at 
another  time. 

What  a  farce.  What  has  America 
come  to?  Where  is  our  will  to  fight  to 
win?  What  an  immediate  difference 
air-to-air  missiles  blowing  these  scum 
to  bits  will  have  In  this  war.  and  to  the 
applause,  pride,  and  satisfaction  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  great  reluctance  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  amendment  put  forth 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Ravenel]. 

Let  me  assure  him  that  the  fnjstra- 
tions  he  is  feeling  certainly  are  being 
felt  by  this  Member  and  all  Members 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  today 
we  made  a  very  significant  move  with 
relation  to  a  drug  war  on  the  part  of 
DOD.  Four  himdred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  that  was  added  back,  and  hope- 
fully next  year  we  can  improve  upon 
that,  would  give  the  country  the  nec- 
essary fimds  to  really,  really  put  on  a 
good  war  on  Interdiction. 

However.  I  must  rise  in  opposition  to 
my  colleague's  amendment,  and  I  want 
to  make  a  couple  of  points,  very  brief- 
ly. The  drug  Interdiction  package 
passed  by  the  House  earlier  today  con- 
tained many,  many,  many  of  the  gen- 
tleman's provisions.  We  worked  with 
him  and  incorporated.  Including  study- 
ing navigation  corridors  for  vessels 
and  aircraft  entering  this  country. 

No.  2,  what  we  could  not  incorporate 
and  carmot  now  support  is  any  Impli- 
cations, even  by  requiring  a  report, 
that  we  favor  the  military  being  in- 
volved in  direct  law  enforcement, 
much  less  shooting  down  civilian  air- 
craft. So  I  tell  my  colleague  that  we 
believe  firmly  that  the  military  has  a 
proper  role  to  play  in  drug  interdic- 
tion, and  that  we  must  strengthen  and 
support  this  role. 
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But  we  must  be  very,  very  careful  to 
oppose  any  suggestion  that  the  mili- 
tary get  into  the  direct  law  enforce- 
ment. Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  very  reluctant- 
ly as  a  matter  of  fact  oppose  the 
amendment  and  urge  the  House  to 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
E>x7RBiif).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MavroulesI  has  3  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ravkkel] 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  in  my 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  the 
unleashing  of  any  missiles.  All  it  does 


is  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
prepare  a  detailed  plan  under  which 
our  military  would  be  used  to  stop  the 
aerial  and  maritime  transit  of  Illegal 
drugs  Into  the  United  States  If  and 
when  called  upon.  It  Is  just  providing 
some  preliminary  plarmlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  full  military  involvement 
is  what  is  ultimately  coming  If  this 
Congress  can  ever  find  the  guts  to  win 
this  war.  So  I  ask  why  not  let  us  get 
ready  for  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ra- 
venel]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

POSTPONEMENT  OP  CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 
does  the  gentleman  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  have  two 
amendments  at  the  desk,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  am  asking  for  unanimous 
consent  to  put  these  off  imtll  tomor- 
row. I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  an  answer.  I  understand 
the  minority  agrees. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  withhold  his  request, 
let  me  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  for 
an  explanation.  Do  I  understand  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that 
he  would  like  to  take  up  his  two 
amendments  having  to  do  with  Los 
Alamos  tomorrow  and  not  today;  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Yes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  reason  is  that  the  minority  arid  I 
are  working  on  an  accommodation. 
This  would  avoid  a  recorded  vote 
today  which  I  would  ask  for,  but  hope- 
fully we  can  work  it  out  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson].  If  it  Is  all  right  with 
him.  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  there  Is  in 
the  worlss  an  agreement  or  an  accom- 
modation that  could  possibly  settle 
the  whole  issue  without  a  vote  or  with- 
out a  formal  amendment,  and  they  are 
In  the  process  of  negotiating  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  In  the  interest  of 
comity  and  common  sense  also  per- 
haps, putting  it  off  imtil  tomorrow 
would  give  them  an  opportimlty  to  ne- 


gotiate, at  which  time.  If  they  are  not 
successful,  we  could  then  have  a  vote 
and  not  lose  anything.  So  I  would  like 
to  go  along  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
would  be  all  right  with  us.  so  let  us  put 
that  one  off  until  tomorrow. 

Let  me  also  announce  to  the  Chair 
and  to  the  Members  that  amendment 
No.  28.  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Coleman],  is  now  in  acceptable  form, 
and  we  are  putting  It  In  the  en  bloc 
amendments. 

If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  talk  a  little  bit  about 
where  we  are.  We  are  then  left  with 
one  remaining  amendment,  which  is 
the  only  other  amendment  we  are 
going  to  consider  in  the  category  B 
amendments  this  afternoon,  and  that 
is  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomkield],  who 
I  see  is  here.  At  that  point  we  are  fin- 
ished with  those  amendments.  So  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fuU  committee  at  this 
point  that  the  last  amendment  now 
that  we  are  going  to  consider  before 
we  start  the  clustered  voting  is  an 
amendment  that  is  allotted  10  min- 
utes, 5  pro  and  5  con,  the  amendment 
from  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Without  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  my 
count  is  that  we  have  eight  votes.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  count  of  the  Chair 
is.  Does  the  Chair  concur? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  Chair's  opinion  that  we  have  seven 
votes,  not  counting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomtield]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  Chair  Is  correct.  We 
have  7  votes,  not  coimtlng  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Depending  on 
how  that  turns  out,  we  wlU  have 
either  7  votes  or  8  votes,  at  which 
point,  as  I  understand  the  way  the 
Chair  has  been  putting  the  question, 
the  first  of  those  7  votes  would  be  a 
15-minute  vote,  and  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  6  or  7  votes,  depending  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Broomfield 
amendment,  and  those  votes  would  be 
5-minute  votes.  Is  that  the  imder- 
standlng  of  the  Chair? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Yes. 
that  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  At  that  point  we  would 
have  finished  with  the  category  B 
amendments  for  the  day,  and  the  rest 
of  the  schedule,  according  to  the  rule 
granted  by  the  Rules  Committee,  is 
that  we  would  go  to  the  next  order  of 
business,  which  is  the  offering  of  the 
Cheney  budget  by  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson].  That  would  be  a  40- 
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minute  debate,  pro  and  con.  and  a  15- 
minute  vote.  If  that  amendment  Is  de- 
feated, it  is  the  end  for  the  day.  1 1 
that  amendment  carries,  we  would 
then  have  in  order  the  Weldon  amend- 
ment, which  would  also  be  a  40-minule 
debate  and  a  vote. 

So  we  will  have  a  series  of  votes 
coming  up  right  now.  followed  by  a  40- 
minute  debate  and  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  on  the  Cheney  budget 
and  then  after  that  perhaps  followed 
by  40  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
Weldon  amendment. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  the 
Chairman   of  the   Committee   of   the 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  our 
understanding.  In  discussing  this 
matter  with  the  staff,  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
correct,  as  I  understand  it.  and  it  is 
certainly  agreeable  with  this  side  of 

the  aisle. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  fine 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  the  first  vote  is 
likely  to  occur  near  5  p.m.  after  con^ 
sideration  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr 

BROOMnELD]. 

MoaroMEirr  orrraro  by  mr.  broomfiei-d 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  tol 

lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broomfiei.d 
Page  359  after  line  7  insert  the  following 
TITLE  XXXV-ARMS  CONTROL 

SEC  3501   SENSE  OF  lONGRESS  ON  ARMS  I O^TmU 
*"  NEC<ynATU.NS    AND    INrTEH   STATK> 

MILITARY  ACQl  ISITION  POl.U A 

(a)  PiNDiNGS.-The  Congress  finds  as  fol 

(I)  The  government  of  the  United  State.s 
is  currently  engaged  in  a  wide  range  of  arms 
control  negotiations  in  the  area  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces,  strategic  defenses,  conven^ 
tlonal  force  levels,  chemical  weapons,  and 
security  and  confidence  building  measures 
^2Ton  May  30.  1989.  the  NATO  allies 
Issued  a  -Comprehensive  Concept  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament'  which  placed  a 
special  emphasis  on  arms  control  as  a  means 
of    enhancing    security     and    stability     in 

Euro  DC 

(3)  President  Bush  has  staled  that  arms 
control  is  one  of  the  United  SUles'  highest 
priorities  in  the  area  of  security  and  foreign 
^llcy  and  that  the  United  States  will 
pursue  a  dynamic,  active  arms  control  dia^ 
logue  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

(4)  The  United  SUtes  has  already  made 
major  proposals  at  the  Conventional  Forces 
in  Europe  Talks,  convened  on  March  6. 
1989  which  would  result  in  a  dramatic  re 
duction  in  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  conven 
tional  forces. 

(5)  The  United  States'  position  on  chemi 
cal  weapons.  originaUy  presented  by  Presi 
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dent  Bush  in  1984.  continues  to  be  the  cen 
terpiece  of  the  chemical  weapons  negotia 
tions  under  way  in  Geneva  which  have  83 
their  goal  the  global  elimination  of  all 
chemical  weapons. 

,b)   SENSE  or   CONCRESS.-It   is   therefore 
the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

,1>  The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  commended  for  pursuing  a  wide 
array  of  arms  control  Initiatives  in  the  con. 
text  of  a  multitude  of  arms  control  negotia 
tions  all  of  which  have  been  designed  to  en- 
hance global  security  and  result  in  meaning- 
ful, militarily  significant  reductions  in  mili- 
tary forces. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  fully 
supports  the  arms  control  efforts  of  the 
President  and  encourages  the  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  favorably  to 
U  S  arms  control  proposals  which  would  re- 
quire the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  its  massive 
quantitative  superiority  in  military  weapon 
ry:  and 

,3)  The  Congress  should  refrain  from 
taking  legislative  actions  which  undermine 
United  States  negotiating  positions  at  exist- 
ing arms  control  negotiations  though  at- 
tempting to  impose  budgetary  or  other  limP 
tations  or  restrictions  intended  to  force  the 
Executive  branch  to  undertake  new  arms 
control  negotiations  or  unilaterally  restrict^ 
inK  the  development  or  production  ot 
weapon  systems  by  the  United  Stales  solely 
for  arms  control  purposes  sought  by  the 
Congress  but  not  yei  negotiated  by  the  AO- 
ministration. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]  IS  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  time-there  is  nothmg 
controversial  about  the  amendment  I 
am  offering.  My  amendment  expresses 
the  emerging  feeling  of  strong  support 
here  in  Congress  for  President  Bush  s 
overall  arms  control  efforts. 

During  the  Presidency  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  several  of  our  coUeagues- 
wrongly  I  believe— questioned  the  ad- 
ministrations  commitment  to  arms 
control.  "The  proof  is  in  the  pudding. 
There  is  no  need  for  such  questioning 
now. 

Under  President  Bush's  able  stew-- 
ardship.  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  a  wide  range  of  arms  control  negoti- 
ations. Strategic  arms  reductions,  con- 
ventional force  reductions,  chemical 
weapons  elimination-these  are  just  a 
few  of  the  important  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations currently  imderway. 

And  what  is  happening  at  these  ne- 
gotiations? Virtually  every  week  there 
is  progress  on  a  major  proposal  or 
counterproposal. 

If  anything,  some  people  say  that 
arms  control  is  moving  too  fast.  But  I 
believe  the  President  is  pursumg  arms 
control  in  the  same  deliberate,  me- 
thodical, and  cautious  way  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  did.  And  It  Is  cleax  that 
President  Bush  Is  more  than  willmg  to 
take  full  advantage  of  arms  control  op- 


portunities which  genuinely  enhance 
and  preserve  our  Nation's  security. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe 
that  my  amendment  offers  aU  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  express  our  strong  sup- 
port and  appreciation  for  President 
Bush's  arms  control  efforts.  I  wou^d 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  send  a  strong  message 
to  Mr  Gorbachev-the  American 
people  and  their  Representative  In 
Congress  stand  united  behmd  Presi- 
dent   Bush    In    this    most    important 

^'^Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  wish  to  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment? 

If  not  the  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1650 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  5  of  section  2.  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  the  Conunittee  will  now 
resume  proceedings  postponed  earlier 
today  on  which  recorded  votes  were 
ordered.  The  votes  will  be  taken  In  the 
following  order: 

Amendment   No.   4   offered   by   the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr 
Weiss]  relative  to  the  D5;  amendment 
No   8  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]   relative  to 
the      foUow-on-to      Lance      Program, 
amendment  No.  9  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
relative  to  the  SRAM-T  Missile  Pro- 
gram; amendment  No.  10.  offered  by 
the   gentleman   from   Kentucky    [Mr. 
Hopkins]   relative   to   the   LHX  Pro- 
gram; amendment  No.   12  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Utah      [Mr. 
Owens]     relative    to    the    biological 
agents  used  in  research;  amendment 
No   13  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Evans]  relative  to  civilian 
employees  of  the  National  Guard;  and 
amendment  No.  20  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Berman] 
relative  to  missile  technology  control. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  vote  In  this  series. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  83,  nays 
341.  not  voting  7.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  1571 


AMENDMKNT  NO.  4  OrFERED  BY  MR.  WEISS 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  designate  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  'Weiss]. 

The  Clerk  designated  the  amend- 
ment. _.  „ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  Is  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  'WeissI  relative 
to  the  D5  on  which  a  recorded  vote  Is 
ordered. 


Ackerman 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bonior 
Boxer 
Bruce 
Cardin 
Can- 
Clay 
Conyers 
Costello 
Coyne 
Crockett 
DePazio 
Dellums 
Dorg»n(ND> 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dymally 
Edwards  (CA) 
Engel 
Evans 
Feighan 
Flake 
Ford  (Ml) 
Ford  (TN) 
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Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bllirakls 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

CUnger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combeat 

Conte 
C(x>per 
Coughlln 
Cox 


AYES— 83 

Prank 

Garcia 

Oephardt 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

LaPalce 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Markey 

Mavroules 

McHugh 

MiUer  (CA) 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Nagle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens  (NY) 

Panetta 

Payne  (NJ) 

NOES— 341 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

&drelch 

Espy 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

FogUetta 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Glbboru 

GUlmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 
Green 
Guarlnl 
Gunderson 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall  (TX) 


Pelosl 

Penny 

Poshard 

Rangel 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Slkorski 

Skaggs 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Dnsoeld 

Vento 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Yates 


Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hanc(x;k 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

JacobG 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennelly 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaughUn 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 


Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 
Parris 


Collins 

Courier 

Florio 


Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuraway 

Shusler 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  <VA) 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

NOT  VOTING 

Frenzel 

Hyde 

Lipinski 
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Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stalltngs 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

-7 
Porter 


amendment  on  which  the  Chair  has 
postponed  further  proceedings. 

AMEITDMZirT  NO.  8  OTTIXXD  BY  MR.  DKLLUMS 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia  [Mr.  Delujms]. 

The  Clerk  designated  the  amend- 
ment. „^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums],  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  is  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  96.  noes 
329.  not  voting  6,  as  follows: 


Mr.     LaFALCE 
from     "no"    to 


an- 


Messrs.  ESPY.  HUTTO.  and 
REGULA  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  YATES  and 
changed  their  vote 
"aye."  . 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
H(xise  voted  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  I  missed  the 
vote  due  to  other  legislative  business.  Had  I 
voted,  nny  vote  would  have  been  "no  " 

ANWOUHCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5, 
section  2,  House  Resolution  211.  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period 
of  time  within  which  a  vote  by  elec- 
tronic device  will  be  taken  on  each 


Ackerman 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Berman 

Bonior 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Cardin 

Clay 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Dorgan(ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Espy 

Evans 

Feighan 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Brooralield 

Browder 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 


[Roll  No.  158] 

AYES-96 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gray 

Hall  (OH) 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hertel 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Lehman  (FD 

Leland 

Lewis  (GA) 

Markey 

Martinez 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Neal  (MA) 

Nowak 

Oakar 

NOES— 329 

Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens  (NY) 

Payne  (N J) 

Pelosi 

Rangel 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Slkorski 

Skaggs 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Unsoeld 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Douglas 

Dreier 

Ehincan 

I>wyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

GaUo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUlmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Gobs 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 
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Green  McCandless 

Guuini  McCoUum 

Gunderson  McCrery 

H»U(TXi  McCurdy 

Hamilton  McDmde 
Hammerachmidt  McEwen 

Hancock  McGrath 
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Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  ( LA  i 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iCTi 

Johnston 

Jones  (GAi 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  i  lA  i 

LealhiTXi 

Lehman  iCA> 

Lent 

Levin  iMI> 

Levine  .  CA  i 

Lewis  (CAi 

Lewis  (FLi 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  iCAi 

Lowey  (fTV  > 

Luken.  Thomias 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martin  "ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 


McHugh 

McMillan  iNCi 

McMUlen  ( MD 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

MlUer(OH) 

MiUeriWA) 

Molin&n 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  iWAi 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  ( NC I 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  lUTi 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pams 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  'VAi 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rtnaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  iCr> 

Rowland  i  OA ) 

Salki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 


Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schuelte 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Sha* 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slallery 

Slaughter  'NY) 

Slaughter  '  VA' 

Smith  iFL' 

Smith  I  lAi 

Smith  >MSi 

Smith  iNEi 

Smith  iNJi 

Smith  iTXi 

Smith  iVTi 

Smith.  Denny 

I  OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

NHi 
Smith.  Robert 

OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallingb 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundqui.-il 
Swift 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Taukf 
Tauzin 
Thomas    CA) 
Thoma.s  iCiA) 
Thomas    WY  i 
Torre.s 
Torricelh 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Venio 
Viscloskv 
Volkmer 
Vucanonch 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
WhJtten 
Wilson 
Wise 
1        Wolf 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  i  AK  • 
Young't'Li 


NOT  VOTING-6 


Collins 
Courter 


Florio 
Hyde 


Lipinski 
Porter 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  9  OFTERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desl^ate  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DELLUMS]. 

The  Clerk  designated  the  amend- 
ment. _.  „ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  rela- 
tive to  the  SRAM-T  Missile  Program, 
on  Which  a  recorded  vote  is  ordered. 

This  is  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote   was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were-ayes  73,  noes 
350.  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
IRoll  No.  1591 


CAi 


D  1721 


Ms.  SCHNEIDER  changed  her  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  TRAXLER  and  Mr  SCHUMER 
changed    their    vote    from      no"    to 

"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


.^ckerman 

Bales 

Beilenson 

Bonior 

Boxer 

Bruce 

Cardin 

Clay 

Conte 

Coyne 

Crockett 

De  Fazio 

Dellum-s 

Oixon 

Dorgan  ( ND 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Edwards 

E>ans 

Flake 

Fog  1  let  t  a 

Ford  cMI 

Ford  I TN 

Garcia 


.Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

.\nthon> 

.^pplenjate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoui 

Baker 

Ballenijer 

Barnard 

Bart  let  I 

Barton 

Baleman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Bilbray 

BlIirakLs 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown  iCA' 

Brown  i  CO  i 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 


AYES-73 

Oejden-son 

Hawkin.s 

Hayes  'IL' 

Hertel 

Johnson  (SDi 

Junlz 

Kaslenmeicr 

Kennedy 

Klldee 

U'hman  '  FT.' 

U'land 

l,ewis  iCiA' 

Markey 

Mfume 

Miller  'CA' 

Mineia 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Neal  I  MA 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

t)bev 

Owens  'NY) 

Payne 'NJ) 

NOES -350 

Biustamante 

Bvron 

Callahan 

Campbell  'CA> 

Campbell  iCO' 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman 

Coleman 

Combest 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlm 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Doman  'CA 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 


Pelosi 

Perkins 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Roybal 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sikorski 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Towns 

Traficant 

Unsoeld 

Venlo 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Yates 


MO' 
TX' 


Edwards  lOKi 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Eiipy 

F'ascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

F^ank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Oallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GlUmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hall  I  OH) 

Hall  iTX) 

Hamilton 
Hsunmerschmidl 


Hancock 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hasten 
Hatcher 
Hayes  iLA) 
Heney 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Hiler 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
HoUoway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson  (CT) 
Johnston 
Jones  (GAi 
Jones  iNC) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Hiasich 
Kennelly 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kyi 

LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Laughlin 
Leach  (lA) 
Leath  iTX) 
Lehman  (CAi 
Levin  I  Ml) 
Levine  (CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Livingston 
Uoyd 
Long 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowey  ( NY ) 
Luken.  Thomas 
Lukens.  Donald 
Machtley 
Madlgan 
Manton 
Marlenee 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  ( NY ) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 


Collins 

Conyers 

Courter 


McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA' 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

P>ickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CTi 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sabo 

Salki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

NOT  VOTING- 

Florlo 
Hyde 
Lent 


Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VAl 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Slallings 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquisl 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  <WY) 
Torres 
Torrlcelll 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vlsclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
I       Whltten 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
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Uplnskl 
Porter 


a  1728 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   10  orTERED  BY  MR.  HOPKINS 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Hopkins]. 


The  Clerk  designated  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkiks],  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  is  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  148,  noes 
275,  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Anthony 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

BevUl 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Byron 

Clay 

Clement 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

DeUums 

Dixon 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Espy 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Flake 

Flippo 

Ford  (MI) 

Garcia 

Gekas 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gunderson 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefley 

Henry 

HoUoway 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Baker 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bemiui 

BUbray 

BUlrakla 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bocks 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brennan 


[Roll  No.  160] 

AYES— 148 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NC) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCoUum 

Meyers 

Miller  (CA) 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Natcher 

Nielson 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Packard 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rangel 

NOES— 275 

Brooks 
Broomfield 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bustamante 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
dinger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
CosteUo 
Coughlln 
Cox 
Craig 
Crane 
Darden 


Ravenel 

Ridge 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

SalU 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Tauke 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlsclosky 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Williams 

Yates 


Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

OmUegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Geidenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Gusuini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

LAntos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

l,ewls(FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 


Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DePazlo 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

EngUsh 

Evans 

FasceU 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

FogUetU 

Pord(TN) 


Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McCrath 

McHugh 

McMUlan  (NC) 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

M(X)rhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olin 

Owens  I  UT) 

Oxley 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parris 

Payne  (VA) 

Penny 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

QuUlen 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

NOT  VOTING— 8 


Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith,  Robert 
(NH) 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

WaUh 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


CoUlns 

Conyers 

Courter 


Florio 

Hyde 

Lipinski 


Pashayan 
Porter 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens],  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  is  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  274,  noes 
151,  not  voting  6,  as  follows: 


D  1738 

Messrs.  DYMALLY,  NEAL  of  Massa- 
chusetts, EMERSON,  and  LOWERY 
of  California  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1  2  OITERKD  BY  MR.  OWENS  OF 
UTAH 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  Will  designate  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  UtaJi 
[Mr.  Owens]. 

The  Clerk  designated  the  amend- 
ment. 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Baker 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

BeviU 

Bilbray 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

CampbeU  (CA) 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

E)eFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

E^vans 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

FogUetta 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 


[RoU  No.  161] 

AYES- 274 

Frank 

Frost 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

HaU  (OH) 

HamUton 

Hammerschmldt 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMUlan  (NC) 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

MUler(OH) 

MlneU 

Moakley 


Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal(NC) 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Permy 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salki 

Sangmeister 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

SUttery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 
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Tmllon 

Tanner 

Thomas  (OAi 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Tr*f  leant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unaoeld 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUlrakis 

Bliley 

Bosco 

Broomfield 

Buechner 

Banning 

Burton 

Bus  tara  ante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coble 

Com  best 

Coughlln 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickmson 

Doman  iCA 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Edwards 

Fields 

Prenzel 

GaUegly 

Gaydos 

GeHas 

Gtllmor 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grant 

Gunderson 

HalKTXi 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 
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OK) 


Valentine  Williams 

Vento  Wilson 

Vlsclosky  Wise 

Volkmer  WoK 

Walgren  Wolpe 

Walsh  Wyden 

Waxman  Yates 

Weiss  Yalrori 
Wheat 
Whitten 

NOES- 151 

Hatcher 

HeHey 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Kasich 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LAUghlin 

Ijeath  'TXi 

Ijewis  iCA' 

LewLs  iFL) 

Laghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  'CA  i 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  '  ILi 

Martin  iNY' 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  I WA 

Mollohan 

Moorhead 

Morrison  '  WA  ' 

Murlha 

Myers 

Nlelson 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Pickett 

NOT  VOTTNG-6 


employment    in    the   National    Guard, 
on  which  a  recorded  vote  is  ordered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  156.  noes 
269,  not  voting  6.  as  follows. 
[Roll  No.  162] 
AYES- 156 


QuiUen 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Ritler 

Robert* 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabarher 

Roth 

Sarpallus 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schuettf 

Sha» 

Shumwa.v 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Slaughter  iVA) 

Smith  INK  I 

Smith.  r>-nny 

Smith.  Robrri 

NHi 
Smith.  Robert 

OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquisl 
Tauke 

Tauzin 
Thomai 

Thoma.s 

I'pton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovirh 

Walker 

WalkifLs 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Wylie 

Young  '  AK) 

Young    KL' 


CA) 
WY' 


Collins 
Courter 


Flono 
Hyde 


Lipin-ski 
Miller  I  CA  I 
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Mr.  KASICH  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
SAXTON  changed  their  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMKHDlttHT  1»0.   13  OFTDIED  BY  MR    EVANS 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiii).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans]. 

The  Clerk  designated  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evams]  on  civilian 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Annunzio 

BeilerLs<:)n 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

BihrakLs 

Eloehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

BiLstamaiUe 

Campbell  (CO) 

Carper 

Clay 

Clement 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Craig 

Cr(K-k.-ti 

Darden 

de  la  Garta 

De  Fazio 

Dellum-s 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  i  ND  i 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Edwards  'CA 

Engel 

Erdreich 

Evans 

Fazio 

Fish 

Flake 

Ford"  Ml) 

Ford  )TN) 

Prank 

Garria 

GejderLson 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 


Akaka 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartletl 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bllbray 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Bosco 

Brennan 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CO> 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 


Grant 
Gre«'n 

Guarini 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 'IL. 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

John-son  'SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  )NC) 

Jontz 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

l,ehman  'CA' 

liChman  iFLi 

lyfland 

U'vine  iCAi 

Lewi.s  lOA) 

long 

U)*py  I  NY  I 

Marhtley 

Markf\ 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

MrClDSkey 

Miller  )CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

McMxlv 

Morella 

Mraz)"k 

Murphy 

Neal  'MA' 

NieUson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Owens  '  NY  i 

Owens  I  l!T ) 

NOES- 269 

Campt)ell  'CA ' 

Cardin 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman 

Coleman 

Combesl 

Cooper 

Coslello 

Coughlln 

Cox 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Doman  (CA 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 


Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Petri 

Rah  all 

Rang  el 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

S<hneider 

Schroeder 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slatlery 

Slaughter    NY 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studd-s 

Tanner 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Town-s 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

UnsoeM 

I'pton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vi-sclosky 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

William.s 

Wuse 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


MO) 

TX' 


Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  i  LA ) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iCT' 

Jones  (GA  ' 

Kanjorski 

Kennelly 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Ijagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughhn 

Leach  '  lA 

Leath  iTX' 

Lent 

Levin  I  MI ' 

Lewis  'CA ' 

Lewis  I  FL I 

Ughttool 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowery  iCA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Martin  iILi 

Martin  '  NY ) 

MaLsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermotl 

McEwen 

McGrath 


McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlUen  iMDi 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (OHI 

Miller  I  WA  I 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Matcher 

Neal  (NCi 

Nelson 

Obey 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parns 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Payne  i  VAi 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richard-son 

Ridge 

Rltler 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT> 

Rowland  (GA> 

Salki 

Sarpallus 

NOT  VOTING— 6 


Sawyer 

Saxlon 

Schlff 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Slaughter  iVAi 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MSl 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR  I 

Smith.  Robert 
(NHi 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR> 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Slalllngs 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquisl 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GAi 

Thomas  (WY) 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whitten 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
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Collins 
Courter 


Florlo 
Hyde 


Liplnski 
Solarz 


Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Espy 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fllppo 

Foglietta 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GlUmor 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gray 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TXi 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 


n  1730 

Mr.  HUGHES  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  YATES  and  Mr.  MARKEY 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  results  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SO  OrTERED  BY  MR.  BERMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Durbin).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment  as  modified,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman]. 

The  Clerk  designated  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  as  modified,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berbian],  on  which  a  recorded  vote  is 
ordered. 


The   vote  was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  417.  noes 
9.  not  voting  5.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  163] 


I   AYES--4n 


UM    I 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bamard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

BUbray 

Blllrakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

day 

dement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLAy 

Dellums 

Derrtc* 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 


Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

E^ngllsh 

Erdreich 

Espy 

E^rans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Fllppo 

PogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hanis 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hettey 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hoacland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

James 


Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kasteiuneier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Ueach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levtne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MamoU 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McOermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

MorTiw>n  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 


Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielsen 

Nowak 

Oalur 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (tJT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Peimy 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 


Archer 

Coughlln 

Frenzel 


Collins 
Courter 


Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
INH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 

NOES— 9 

Ireland 

Kleczka 

Nagle 


Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


Ray 

Roth 

Shumway 


NOT  VOTING— 5 


Florlo 
Hyde 


Liplnski 


D  1801 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dickin- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed   out  of 

order.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  if  I  might, 
if  he  would  give  us  an  idea  as  to  what 
we  might  expect  next  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  as  much  as  is  possible. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  next 
item  of  business  will  be  for  me  to  offer 
the  Cheney  budget  amendment.  Could 
the  chairman  amplify  on  that? 

Mr  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  We  have  moved  the  schedule 
along  here  a  lot  better  than  was  antici- 
pated when  the  rule  was  sent  up.  We 
thought  we  would  be  going  untU  about 


9  o'clock  tonight.  It  looks  like  we  will 
be  out  sooner  than  that. 

The  next  order  of  business,  the  oiuy 
order  remaining  on  the  agenda  that 
we  will  do  today  is  the  issue  having  to 
do  with  the  Cheney  budget. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  has  an  amendment  which 
Is  the  next  order  of  business.  There 
will  be  40  minutes  of  debate  on  that. 
20  minutes  to  each  side.  At  that  point 
we  will  have  a  vote  on  the  Dickinson 
amendment,  which  If  it  passes  will  re- 
instate the  Cheney  budget  in  the  pro- 
curement area. 

I  would  point  out  that  all  the 
amendments  that  we  have  dealt  with 
today  so  far  have  not  been  Involved 
with  the  procurement  budget.  We 
dealt  with  the  R&D  budget  and  the 
SDI.  All  these  smaller  amendments  we 
dealt  with  today  were  either  in  the 
personnel  area  or  R&D  or  they  were 
into  O&M  or  some  other  area  of  the 

biU. 

So  the  vote  that  is  coming  up  now 
v(rill  be  a  vote  on  whether  the  House  of 
Representatives  wants  to  go  with  the 
Cheney  procurement  budget,  and  it  is 
not  at  variance  with  anything  that  we 
have  done  so  far  today.  Everything 
that  affects  the  procurement  part  of 
the  bill  is  now  beginning  with  the 
Cheney  budget  vote. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  if  the  com- 
mittee chairman  would  help  me  clarify 
one  point,  I  have  been  asked  by  a 
number  of  Members  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  so- 
called  Cheney  budget  on  what  we  have 
just  done  to  SDI  when  we  deleted 
funds  and  then  added  them  back. 

It  has  been  my  answer  to  them  that 
this  is  not  a  part  of  the  Cheney 
budget.  If  the  Cheney  budget  passes. 
it  is  not  the  intent  or  understanding  of 
either  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  myself  that  it  would  have 
any  impact  on  the  add-backs  from  the 
SDI  funds.  ,_,    , 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  elu- 
cidate on  that. 

Mr  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

I  think  what  we  were  dealing  with 
was  the  SDI  part  of  the  budget.  We 
cut  the  R&D  part  of  the  budget.  We 
cut  the  SDI  program.  We  allocated 
those  spendlngs.  Those  were  R&D  dol- 
lars It  will  not  be  undone  no  matter 
what  happens  with  the  Cheney  budget 
vote  that  is  coining  up. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  the  money 
that  was  added  back  for  drugs,  the 
money  added  back  for  toxic  cleanup, 
and  the  money  that  was  added  back 
for  conventional  arms,  will  not  be  af- 
fected regardless  whether  the  Cheney 
budget  passes  or  not. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  correct. 
Let  me  just  finish  the  explanation, 
and  then  I  wUl  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moody  1. 
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Following  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  there 
Is  yet  the  Weldon  amendment  on  the 
notice  for  the  rule. 

If  the  Dickinson  amendment  passes 
and  the  Cheney  budget  passes,  the 
Weldon  amendment  is  in  order  and 
the  Weldon  amendment  would  be  to 
put  in  the  money  for  the  V-22.  the  F- 
14  and  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve;  so 
there  is  a  possibility  of  two  votes  to- 
night, at  least  one  more  vote  tonight, 
maybe  two  more,  but  they  will  both 
come  with  40  minutes  of  debate,  fol- 
lowed by  a  vote. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  might  recap  what  has  just  been  said, 
there  was  an  understanding  of  a  cou- 
pling between  the  Weldon  amendment 
and  the  so-called  Cheney  budget.  If  I 
am  successful  when  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment to  reinstate  the  Cheney  budget, 
then  following  on  the  heels  of  that. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Weldon]  has  the  opportunity  to 
offer  an  amendment  with  another  40 
minutes  of  debate  to  restore  those 
three  things  that  were  added  in  the 
committee,  the  V-22,  the  F-14D  and 
the  National  Guard  Reserve  money. 
That  would  be  the  next  vote  in  the 
package.  That  would  be  the  second 
vote.  If  that  passes  or  not  passes,  the 
committee  will  rise  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  or 
anyone,  what  are  the  implications  of 
this  for  the  votes  scheduled  tomorrow 
regarding  the  B-2  and  those  things?  If 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  passes,  then  does  that 
imply  what  we  would  do  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  does  not  affect 
the  votes  tomorrow.  The  votes  tomor 
row  on  the  B-2  will  be  working  off 
whether  the  Cheney  package  passes  or 
not,  but  it  will  not  affect  the  votes  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MOODY.  The  Cheney  package 
could  pass,  and  we  could  still  work  on 
the  B-2,  the  MX  and  all  that  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  All  that  happens  tomor 
row,  regardless. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  it  is  also  true, 
though,  if  the  Dickinson-Cheney 
budget  amendment  is  defeated  to- 
night, we  will  not  have  to  stay  here 


another  houJ-  to  take  up  the  Weldon 
amendment,  is  that  not  correct,  and 
we  will  be  through? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  did  not  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
amendment  No.  9  relating  to  procure- 
ment alternatives  printed  in  part  1  of 
House  Report  101-168  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  or  his  designee. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  agreed  to,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  amendment  No.  10  printed 
in  part  1  of  House  Report  101-168  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Weldon]. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKINSON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dickinson: 
Page  32.  strike  out  lines  7  through  10  <and 
redesignate  the  succeeding  subsections  ac 
cordingly) 

At  the  end  of  title  I  (page  43.  after  line 
25 1,  insert  the  following  new  section; 

SEi  137  HNDIN<;  AT  i.KVKUS  AM>  KOR  HR(H;RAMS 
A.S  SIBMITTEI)  IN  RKMSKll  Bl  IKiKT 
OK  THK  PRESU)EST 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  title  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  procurement  for  the  Armed 
Forces  (and  the  programs  for  which  such 
amounus  are  authorized)  shall  be  in  the 
amounts  and  for  the  programs  as  submitted 
to  Congress  in  the  amended  budget  of  the 
President  submitted  in  April  1989  (other 
than  with  respect  to  programs  and  accounts 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Seapower  and 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Subcommit 
lee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
ery] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  probably  the  most  significant 
vote  we  will  cast  during  the  entire 
debate  on  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  This  is,  you  might  say,  where  the 
rubber  meets  the  road.  This  is  where 
you  stand  up  and  be  counted,  whether 
you  are  really  sincere  about  economy 
in  government,  good  government, 
elimination  of  pork,  whether  you  want 
to  get  the  best  buy  for  the  buck  in  our 
defense  budget. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  funds  avail- 
able for  defense  continue  to  decline. 
£ind  this  year's  budget  represents  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  of  negative 
growth,  many  Members  are  finally  rec- 
ognizing we  cannot  afford  to  throw 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  various 
projects  that  are  not  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  simply  to  satisfy 
narrow  parochial  interests  of  individ- 
ual Members  or  as  a  jobs  bill  for  back 
home. 

Members  are  being  far  more  consci- 
entious in  placing  national  interests 
ahead  of  local  interests.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  and  healthy  situation. 

In  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
markup  on  June  20,  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  and  I  joined  forces  in  sponsor- 
ing an  amendment  to  keep  intact  the 
procurement  portion  of  the  Cheney 
budget.  Despite  widespread  partisan 
support,  the  amendment  lost  by  a  16 
to  26  tie  vote.  Why  did  this  unprece- 
dented amendment  attract  half  the 
votes  on  the  committee,  we  who  have 
the  reputation  of  being  big  spenders 
auid  buying  all  the  weapons  systems 
that  the  Pentagon  wants?  As  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin],  pointed  out.  he 
and  others  recognize  the  futility  of 
trying  to  accommodate  over  $7  billion 
of  add-ons  that  he  and  the  committee 
received  from  various  Members  of  the 
House. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  to  sup- 
port the  Cheney  amendment.  A  yes 
vote  is  a  conscientious  choice  for  good 
government.  Some  Members  will  argue 
that  a  vote  for  Cheney  Is  an  abroga- 
tion of  our  oversight  responsibilities, 
but  I  contend  just  the  contrary  is  true. 
We  are  making  a  conscious,  affirma- 
tive decision  when  we  support  good 
government  by  cutting  out  waste, 
fraud,  abuse,  redundancy,  and  weap- 
ons systems  that  are  not  needed  or  are 
not  affordable.  A  "yes"  vote  is  a  vote 
of  confidence  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Dick  Cheney. 

For  years  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
urged  previous  Secretaries  of  Defense 
to  make  the  hard  choices.  There  is  not 
a  person  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
here  or  watching  on  closed  television 
at  home  who  does  not  remember  that 
time  after  time  we  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retary, "Mr.  Secretary,  we  cannot  buy 
everything  that  is  in  the  requested 
budget.  What  is  the  most  Important? 
Would  you  prioritize?"  The  answer 
traditionally  has  been  In  the  negative. 
For  the  first  time  now,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  done  what  we  have 
asked  him  to  do.  he  has  made  the 
tough  choices.  It  is  not  popular.  It  Is 
not  easy,  but  he  has  made  the  tough 
choices.  Instead  of  stretching  out  pro- 
gTEuns  and  buying  everything.  If  we 
fall  to  eliminate  any  programs,  but 
stretch  out  the  programs,  we  pay  more 
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for  them  later,  and  this  is  a  terribly  in- 
efficient way  to  do  business. 

The  Secretary  has  done  what  we 
have  asked  him  to  do.  He  has  made 
the  tough  choices.  They  are  not  popu- 
lar, as  I  said  when  he  came  before  the 
committee.  Some  people  thought  he 
cut  too  much.  Some  people  thought  he 
did  not  cut  enough.  E>^erybody  agreed 
that  he  cut  the  wrong  thing.  I  do  not 
like  everything  that  was  in  the  budget. 
I  think  he  made  some  mistakes,  but 
overall,  I  said  at  that  time  and  I  still 
say,  I  will  support  the  budget  if  it  is 
kept  intact.  I  think  it  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  done  a  courageous  thing.  I 
think  he  has  done  what  we  have  asked 
him  to  do.  I  think  he  has  done  what 
the  American  people  expect  him  to  do, 
by  eliminating  those  programs  that 
are  not  affordable,  that  are  not  finan- 
cially and  economically  viable,  and  he 
has  done  just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  the 
Secretary  has  called  our  bluff.  We 
have  been  asking  him  to  do  this,  and 
so  all  of  a  sudden  we  have  a  Secretary 
who  says,  "OK,  I  will  do  it." 

What  I  am  asking  the  Members  to 
do  is  to  get  on  board  and  let  us  vote 
for  a  responsible  budget  for  defense. 
Let  us  make  the  tough  vote.  Members 
have  an  opportunity,  even  if  this 
passes,  to  add  their  amendments  to  re- 
store things  that  they  think  were  im- 
properly cut.  even  if  this  amendment 
passes. 

Let  me  clear  up  one  thing  that  the 
chairman  and  I  just  discussed  in  our 
colloquy  before  we  started  this  vote. 
The  result  of  this  vote,  if  the  Cheney 
budget  passes,  it  has  no  impact  on 
what  we  have  just  done  in  the  SDI 
portion  of  the  bill,  on  R&D,  the 
adding  back  of  money  for  drug  inter- 
diction, for  toxic-waste  cleanup,  for 
conventional  arms.  The  passage  of  this 
budget  amendment  which  supports 
Cheney,  as  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  has  said  to  the  Members, 
and  as  I  understand  it,  has  no  impact 
on  what  we  have  done  today  on  the 
SDI  portion  of  the  bill. 

A  "yes"  vote  on  Cheney  does  not 
preclude  adjustments.  As  I  have  said, 
anybody  who  wants  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment hereafter  is  perfectly  welcome 
and  capable  of  doing  so,  and  let  each 
one  stand  on  its  own  merit. 

If  the  Cheney  procurement  amend- 
ment passes.  And  I  certainly  hope  it 
wUl.  the  Members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  necessary  and  de- 
sirable adjustments,  but  the  important 
vote  is  that  of  giving  Secretary  Dick 
Cheney  our  support  and  recognizing 
that  small  adjustments  in  his  procure- 
ment budget  may  be  desirable. 

In  summary,  I  would  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  cast  a  vote  for  good  gov- 
ernment, to  vote  for  defense  acquisi- 
tion reform  which  this  budget  means, 
to  vote  against  pork  and  for  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Give  our  former  col- 
league. Dick  Cheney,  a  strong  vote  of 


confidence  by  Joining  with  him  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  management  of 
the  Pentagon.  If  there  are  adjust- 
ments in  the  Cheney  budget,  that  will 
be  made,  vote  yes  on  Cheney,  and  then 
vote  yes  on  whatever  adjustments 
Members  feel  would  be  indicated  or 
necessary. 

I  think  this  is  a  good-govemment 
amendment.  Dick  Cheney  has  called 
our  bluff.  He  has  put  his  cards  on  the 
table.  Are  we  going  to  cut  and  run  now 
and  say  that  all  this  talk  we  have  had 
about  economy  In  government,  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  In  the  Pentagon,  that 
we  want  to  change  the  way  of  doing 
business,  is  that  rhetoric,  Is  that  just 
talk,  or  do  we  mean  It?  This  is  the 
time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  vote,  first,  for  good 
government,  support  the  cuts  con- 
tained in  the  Cheney  budget  as  it 
came  over,  which  is  included  in  my 
amendment,  and  then  before  the  bill  Is 
over,  further  amendments  are  offered 
to  make  adjustments,  and  each  one  of 
those  then  can  be  addressed  on  Its  In- 
dividual merits. 

Please  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Cheney-Dlxon  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues tonight  that  Secretary 
Cheney,  in  this  bill,  is  getting  over  90 
percent  of  what  he  wanted.  There  are 
only  three  items  that  are  changed 
from  the  Cheney  budget  that  came 
over  from  the  Defense  Department, 
and  I  think  we  have  enough  abilities 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  we  have  more  experience,  and  Mr. 
Cheney  knows  that,  that  at  least  we 
can  put  some  amendments  in  that  we 
think  have  merit  to  It,  and  certainly  I 
do  not  think  we  should  be  locked  in  by 
the  Cheney  budget. 

Mr.  Cheney  has  been  over  there  less 
than  50  days  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. We  made  the  three  changes  of 
the  F-14,  V-22,  and  needed  equipment 
for  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  That  is  my  amendment,  and 
it  was  not  really  an  add-on.  It  was  the 
needed  equipment  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  of  $1.2  billion.  The  Defense 
Department  has  never  asked  for 
enough  money  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. They  expected  us  to  do  it  over 
here.  It  is  the  vsrrong  procedure,  and 
that  is  the  way  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment does  it. 

They  put  In  1.8  percent  of  the  total 
$76  billion  budget  for  procurement,  1.8 
percent  which  will  go  to  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Guard  has  50 
percent  of  the  combat  missions  of  the 
Army,  which  are  in  the  National 
Guard. 


F*ifty  percent  of  the  combat  missions 
are  in  the  Army  Guard.  Thirty-three 
percent  of  the  Air  Guard  and  Air  Re- 
serve missions  are  for  them,  for  the 
Air  Force. 

My  amendment  will  add  about  an- 
other 2  percent,  so  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve, under  this  amendment,  and  if 
Members  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, this  $1.2  billion  will  sUy  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  and  wiU  give  them 
about  3  percent  of  this  total  $76  bil- 
lion. 

This  is  not  a  lot  to  ask  for.  Tliis 
equipment  wiU  go  to  every  State  and 
to  Members'  districts,  and  this  equip- 
ment will  not  go  overseas. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
would  defeat  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. 

D  1820 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Durbin).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomzet] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  re- 
quest that  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi have  one  more  minute? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoNTGOKEEY]  Is  In  control  of  the  time 
in  opposition  to  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  really  do  not  have  any  time. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request 
one  more  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  would 
have  to  yield  the  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man get  the  time  from  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  jield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  have 
one  question,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  knows  that  I  support  the 
Guard.  But  I  wanted  to  ask  would  the 
$550  million  in  Air  Force  spare  parts 
still  be  in  the  set-aside  to  be  offset? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  sure  is,  and  I  hope  if  we  have 
some  extra  moneys,  and  I  have  talked 
to  the  chairman,  that  it  would  be  for  a 
ship,  but  I  think  it  is  more  important 
that  we  give  this  extra  equipment  to 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves 
and  quit  worrying  about  a  few  spare 
parts. 

Mr.  RAY.  The  gentleman  knows  my 
argument  in  that  respect,  and  It  af- 
fects the  logistics  centers,  and  they 
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cannot  repair  the  Guard  planes,  and  in 
that  respect  I  just  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  The  gentle 
man  from  Georgia  has  just  about  as 
much  National  Guard  as  any  other 
Member  in  this  Chamber  tonight,  and 
I  certainly  cannot  quite  understand 
the  gentleman's  argiunent. 

Mr  RAY.  I  have  15,000  people  in  the 
logistics  center  at  Robins  Air  Force 
Base  and  88,000  in  the  five  logistics 
centers  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
spare   parts.  They   repair  the   Guard 

^'m/^  MONTGOMERY.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  been  sold  a  bill  of 
goods,  and  I  think  he  is  overexaggerat- 
ing  about  spare  parts. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distlnguLshed 
gentleman      from      Oklahoma      [Mr. 

McCURDYl.  , 

Mr  McCURDY  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  sat  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  9  years  and  have  been  able 
to  watch  the  performance  of  a  number 
of  SecreUries  of  Defense.  But  I  must 
say  that  Secretary  Cheney  m  just  a 
few  short  months  has  done  a  phenom- 
enal job.  He  has  made  tough  choices. 
He  had  to  cut  close  to  $10  billion  out 
of  the  defense  budget  this  year  and 
that  was  difficult. 

But  let  me  tell  Members,  it  is  gomg 
to  be  even  worse  next  year.  Next  year 
we  will  have  to  cut  probably  close  to 
$20  bUlion,  and  if  Members  thought  it 
was  tough  this  year,  just  wait. 

For  8  years  we  have  been  criticizing 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  and 
that  administration,  and  we  criticized 
the  Carlucci  administration  for  not 
making  choices,  for  not  setting  prior 
ities  and  for  just  throwing  money  at 
the  problems.  My  colleagues,  Secre^ 
tary  Cheney  did  make  some  tough 
choices.  I  did  not  agree  with  hira  100 
percent.  None  of  us  do.  However.  Con- 
gress needs  to  work  when  at  all  possi 
ble  with  the  Department  to  make  a 
policy  that  makes  sense. 

We   are   adding    on   programs    that 
create  a  wedge,  that  are  going  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  expenses  and  expend 
Itures  m  the  future  that  are  murder. 
For   aU   of  my   colleagues  who   have 
campaigned  on  the  issue  of  Procure- 
ment reform  or  campaigned  on  behalf 
of  the  Packard  Commission  report  and 
for  eliminating   pork   in   the  defense 
budget,  whoever  argued  for  increasmg 
the  efficiency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  consider  votmg  for  the 
Cheney  budget. 

Many  of  my  coUeagues  from  this 
side  say  that  Democrats  should  not 
vote  for  a  Republican  proposal.  But 
my  friends,  many  have  criticized  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  but  the 
chairman  knows,  as  did  a  number  of 
Democrats  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  by  adding  programs 
we  create  these  wedges  in  the  budget 
that  grow  out  of  control  In  the  future. 
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If  Members  put  policy  above  pork, 
now  is  the  time  to  make  that  state- 
ment This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is 
an  issue  of  setting  policy  above  paro- 
chial concerns.  ^  „^i, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  you  and  ask 
you  to  seriously  consider  voting  for 
the  Dickinson  amendment,  which  is 
the  Cheney  budget. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man       from        Pennsylvania        [Mr. 

Weldon].  „„      t 

Mr     WELDON.    Mr.     Chairman.     I 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 

to  me.  .^.  „  ,„ 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Dickinson  amendment.  We  are 
being  told  today  that  a  vote  for  the 
Cheney  procurement  package  is  a  vote 
for  good  government  and  fiscal  respon- 

^  Based  on  an  initial  look  at  the  pro- 
curement requirements  of  this  budget 
that  could  appear  to  be  the  case   but 
take    a    closer    look.    Take    the    V-22 
Osprey    versus   proposed    alternatives, 
for  example.  After  the  first  few  years, 
the  cost  for  helicopter  alternatives  m- 
creases  and  then  balloons.  In  the  end 
the    alternatives    cost    as    much    and 
more  than  the  V-22.  and  we  end  up 
with  20-year-old  aircraft  with  40-year- 
old  technology.   And  on   top  of  that, 
the  Marine  Corps  and  DOD  have  both 
admitted  on  the  record  that  the  alter- 
natives have  yet  to  be  tested. 

It  looks  like  the  Pentagon  pencil 
pushers  have  finessed  the  art  of  smoke 
and  mirrors.  Rejecting  the  Pentagon 
budgeteers'  package  is  no  more  pork 
barrel  politics  than  rubberstamping  it 
is  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  supporters  of  the  Cheney  pack- 
age are  trying  to  portray  the  commit- 
tee budget  as  pork.  The  only  thing 
close  to  pork  is  their  argument.  It  is 
pure  hogwash. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  began  the  hear- 
ings for  the  DOD  bill  on  February  22 
of  this  year  and  ended  on  June  7  of 
this  year.  We  held  a  total  of  138  sub- 
committee hearings  and  markup  ses- 
sions, six  full  committee  sessions  and 

four  markups.  ^    »>,„   v  99 

The  committee  restored  the  V -2^. 
the  most  cost-effective  alternative  and 
revolutionary  aircraft.  We  restored 
the  F-14D  to  address  a  shortfall  in 
naval  aviation,  and  we  restored  critical 
aircraft  to  our  Guard  and  Reserve, 
and  the  votes  were  not  ties.  The  vote 
to  restore  the  V-22  and  the  F-14  was  a 
28-to-15  division,  a  bipartisan  majority. 
The  vote  to  support  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  package  was  a  34-to-19  vote, 
clear  and  decisive  wins,  based  upon  the 
debate  that  we  heard  in  those  138  ses- 
sions. ,^    ^  w  tit 

These  are  not  programs  that  bene  lit 
only  local  interests  at  the  expense  of 
national  needs.  I  urge  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  my  colleagues  vote  down 
the  Dickinson  amendment  and  vote 
for  the  choice  that  we  have  in  this 


body  to  effect  our  defense  budget  decl- 

^  Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cheney  budget  as 
embodied  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson],  the  distinguished  ranking 

member.  „  „  ♦„ 

We  owe  it  to  our  former  colleague  to 
back  him  up  in  the  tough  choices  that 
he  has  had  to  make.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  Secretary  told  us  at  the 
outset  of  assuming  his  office  that  he 
had  to  take  a  $10  billion  hit  right  off 
the  bat.  In  the  procurement  budget  he 
presented,  he  took  us  at  our  word.  We 
said  as  a  body,  not  necessarily  this 
Member,  but  as  a  body  we  said  cut  the 
defense  budget,  so  he  told  us  exactly 
how  he  was  going  to  do  it  in  an  age  of 
glasnost  and  the  budget  crunch. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  then 
I  guess  confronted  him.  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball with  his  honest  defense  budget. 
And  what  did  the  conunittee  do?  It 
blinked  on  a  26-to-26  vote. 

For  years  we  have  been  hearing 
howls  from  the  House  about  the  need 
to  do  away  with  smoke  and  mirrors  in 
the  defense  budget.  So  hurricane 
Cheney  blows  away  the  smoke,  shat- 
ters the  mirrors,  and  what  do  we  do? 
Some  of  us  start  building  smoke  ma- 
chines of  our  own  and  installing  fun 
house  mirrors  all  around  the  place. 
Pet  projects  take  precedence  over 
sound  national  security  policy. 

The  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Bill  Dickinson,  saiu  the 
defeat  of  the  Cheney  budget  in  the 
committee  was  "a  bad  day  for  good 
government."  and  I  agree.  It  was  a  bad 
day  for  our  credibility  around  here. 

We  howl  about  the  need  for  cuts, 
but  when  the  cuts  are  not  to  our 
liking,  we  howl  even  louder. 

The  Cheney  budget  is  an  honest  one. 
it  is  responsive  to  our  needs,  and  to 
our  demands,  and  it  is  responsible,  and 
yes.  I  say  It  is  courageous  in  view  of  all 
of  the  facts  surrounding  it. 

Mr  Cheney  blew  through  this  insti- 
tution with  great  force,  but  it  is  exact- 
ly what  we  needed,  a  cleansing,  power- 
ful direct  assault  on  the  complicity 
that  has  made  the  Congress  a  partner 
in  a  number  of  defense  spending  fias- 
cos that  we  have  been  witness  to. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  not  for  the 
Secretary's  sake  alone,  or  for  the 
Presidents,  but  for  the  integrity  and 
the  credibility  of  this  institution.  To 
do  anything  less  is  to  make  a  mockery 
of  all  our  Pentagon  calls  for  Pentagon 

reform. 

We  asked  for  the  cuts,  and  the  new 
Secretary  gave  us  cuU,  and  did  it  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  triad 
that  we  need  across  the  board. 

D  1830 

That  is  a  delicate  balance  to  have  to 
strike  when  you  are  under  the  kind  of 
restraints  that  we  imposed  upon  him. 

And  then,  with  all  that  consider- 
ation, then  to  have  the  top  defense 
man  responsible  in  the  country, 
second  only  to  the  President,  have  his 
choices  undermined  the  way  we  have. 
I  would  say  we  have  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary all  the  chance  and  opportunity  to 
do  the  job  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
do. 

The  medicine  may  be  bitter,  but  the 
disease  has  to  be  cured,  not  tomorrow 
but  on  this  very  afternoon. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  minority  leader,  our  good  friend, 
that  Mr.  Cheney  added  the  mobile 
Midgetman  missile  of  $30  billion.  So 
he  was  not  too  careful  about  cuts 
then.  He  added  an  additional  $30  bil- 
lion. 

We  are  not  trying  to  add  that  much 
at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  most  disappointing  and  lu- 
dicrous aspects  of  the  dialog  so  far  on 
the  Cheney  procurement  budget  has 
been  the  tendency  of  some  to  charac- 
terize the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices" mark,  somehow,  as  bad  govern- 
ment. A  vote  for  the  V-22  and  two 
other  items  is  not  a  vote  for  bad  gov- 
ernment but  it  is  a  vote  to  save  lives. 
An  indepth  Navy  report  recently 
showed  that  during  6  months  of  sus- 
tained combat  the  Marines  would  lose 
three  to  four  times  as  many  air  crews 
in  the  UH-60,  the  states  alternative,  as 
in  the  V-22's, 

Marine  Corps  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Aviation.  General  Pitman,  told  me 
in  an  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ing that  without  the  V-22  mission  ca- 
pacity would  be  severely  degraded. 

No  wonder  the  V-22  continues  to  be 
the  highest  procurement  and  aviation 
priority  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

It  also  is  playing  reckless  with  the 
facts  to  argue  a  vote  against  Dickinson 
is  a  vote  for  additional  defense  spend- 
ing. In  reality  It  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  but  with  different 
priorities  for  a  mere  2.3  percent  of  the 
procurement  budget. 

To  disagree  with  2.3  percent,  a  frac- 
tion of  the  defense  budget  Is  not  a 
mark  of  disloyalty  against  Mr. 
Cheney,  who  already  Is  doing  a  very 
fine  job. 

The  truth  is  we  want  funding  for  the 
V-22.  the  P-14D  and  additional  Guard 
and  Reserve  equipment.  The  Dickin- 
son   amendment    would    have    that 

money  go  to  the  Stealth  bomber,  the 

MX  and  Midgetman  missiles  and  SDI, 


as  envisioned  by  the  administration;  a 
budget-buster  program  If  there  ever 
was  one. 

Taxpayers  have  a  stake  in  the 
Osprey  with  nearly  $2.4  billion  already 
spent  on  a  plane  nearly  80  percent 
complete. 

Why  scuttle  this  now  when  a  Marine 
Corps  report  showed  that  the  Cheney 
alternative  to  the  V-22  in  the  long  run 
would  cost  at  least  $1  billion  more  and 
only  deliver  half  the  capabUities? 

Vote  for  better  government.  Vote  for 
the  committee  and  against  the  Dickin- 
son amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavrotjles]. 

Mr.  MAVROTJLES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Quite  frankly  I  was  not  going  to  get 
up  and  speak  on  this  issue  but  I  think 
we  are  making  a  lot  of  nothing  out  of 
nothing,  quite  frankly,  if  that  makes 
any  sense  at  all. 

In  committee  I  made  a  commitment 
to  support  the  Cheney  budget,  person- 
ally, with  a  condition,  of  course,  that 
if  it  did  not  carry  in  committee  all  bets 
were  off  and  I  would  come  back  to  the 
floor  and  try  to  be  supportive  of  a 
good  defense  bill. 

But  what  we  are  doing  here,  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  Cheney  budget  passes  to- 
night, what  we  ought  to  do  quite 
frankly  is  eliminate  the  next  2  days  of 
work  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  mean  this  is  a  joke.  If  the  Cheney 
budget  passes  tonight,  there  is  no  need 
to  have  all  these  amendments  tomor- 
row because  you  are  playing  with 
smoke  and  mirrors. 

If  we  are  talking  about  acquisition 
reform,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
acquisition  reform  did  not  begin  with 
Mr.  Cheney  or  for  that  matter  with 
Mr.  Reagan.  Acquisition  reform  began 
with  this  committee  and  we  are  able  to 
get  a  program  through.  That  is  the 
reason  I  rose  to  speak. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey). 

PARUAMENTARy  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
DuRBiNl.  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, who  has  the  right  to  close 
debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  has  the  right  to  close 
the  debate. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ra- 
venelI. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  Cheney  budget  be- 


cause it  denies.  It  savages,  and  starves 
our  National  Guard  and  Reserves  at  a 
critical  time  In  our  Nation's  changing 
defense  posture. 

Our  Guard  and  Reserves  are  modem 
forces  with  missions  critical  to  our 
total  force  structure.  Let  us  give  them 
the  tools  they  need  with  which  to  do 
the  job. 

The  Air  National  Guard  bears  a 
staggering  86  percent  of  the  continen- 
tal air  defense  of  our  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  Syracuse,  NY.  we 
have  three  old  Air  Force  P-14's  sta- 
tioned down  there  at  Charleston.  They 
pick  up  the  Bear  bombers  and  monitor 
them  as  they  go  on  down  the  coast. 
But  in  comparison  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  authorization  for  the 
Air  Force  in  fiscal  year  1990  in  the 
Cheney  budget,  it  only  gets  8.9  percent 
of  the  financial  resources. 

With  the  committee-passed  package 
$163  million  wiU  go  to  address  the 
O&M  shortfalls  as  well  as  for  recruit- 
ment modernization. 

Old  friends,  this  is  not  Federal  pork 
for  a  bunch  of  so-called  weekend  war- 
riors; this  is  requisite  funding  for  well- 
trained,  highly  capable  forces  which 
share  a  tremendous  portion  of  the  de- 
fense burden  of  our  Nation  but  do  not 
get  a  fair  shake  from  that  crowd  over 
at  DOD. 

The  $49  million  of  the  Montgomery 
package  goes  to  improve  F-15  and  F- 
16's  already  in  use  by  the  Guard  and 
Reserves. 

While  these  planes  are  presently 
operational,  they  wUl  not  be  able  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  unless  they  are  mod- 
ernized. The  Air  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serves have  33  percent  of  the  combat 
missions  of  the  total  Air  Force,  and 
DOD  does  not  want  to  modernize  the 
few  modem  aircraft  that  the  Guard 
and  the  Reserve  possess?  It  just  does 
not  make  any  sense. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  1  do 
not  have  the  time  to  go  into.  I  feel 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  Cheney 
budget.  

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  SUte  of  Virginia  [Mr. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

To  my  colleagues  I  played  a  fairly 
active  part  in  the  committee  on  this 
issue.  The  first  thing  that  got  my  at- 
tention was  national  interest  versus 
local  interest.  I  confess  that  I  had  a 
local  interest.  The  local  Interest  was 
very  simple;  I  have  a  Guard  and  a  Re- 
serve unit  there  and  I  knew  they 
needed  more  equipment. 

Guilty.  But  it  is  also  a  national  inter- 
est. 

I  do  not  make  a  bolt  or  a  screw  or 
anything  for  the  V-22  or  the  P-14. 
Why  did  I  get  involved?  National  in- 
terest. 
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Nothing  against  Secretary  Cheney. 
whom  I  admire  greatly.  The  issue  is 
not  what  Secretary  Cheney  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  put  into  the 
biU.  It  is  what  my  colleagues  said  on 
the  number  of  committee  meetings 
they  had.  on  what  we.  we  as  Members 
of  this  Congress  and  as  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
could  put  into  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Defense  got  98 
percent  of  what  they  wanted.  We  got  2 
percent. 

But    you    must    understand    some 
thing,  and  I  think  it  has  to  be  made 
clear-  The  amount  of  money  that  we 
put   into   this   budget    for   the    three 
items  did  not  raise  the  deficit  1  cent. 
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We  got  the  money  from  somewhere 
else  and  I  can  tell  Members,  just  look 
tng  at  the  budget,  how  did  it  come  to 
be  involved  with  the  P-14?  I  knew  we 
had  a  shortfall  of  F-I4a.  and  I  knew 
that  it  would  be  a  problem.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  and  my  col- 
leagues would  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. ,, 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DxjRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  has  8 '2  min 
utes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  New  York  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

I  nse  in  opposition  to  tt>e  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentteman  from  Alabama  (Mr 
DtCKiNSON]  which  would  cut  funding  for  the  F- 
140  lel  fightef,  or  well  as  the  vital  programs 
(Of  defense 

As  we  considef  tNs  amendment  on  the  F- 
14  Mr  Chairman  I  hope  we  will  look  beyond 
wtxjse  budget  proposal  it  is.  The  question  of 
whether  or  nor  F- 14  funding  is  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  or  the  Cheney  proposal  should  be  im- 
matenal  to  our  considerations  Instead,  we 
should  examine  the  F-1 4  on  the  merits,  on 
whether  ornot  rt  can  do  the  mission  tor  which 
It  was  designed,  and  whether  or  not  the  Navy 
has  a  sufficient  number  of  F-I4s  to  defend 
Amencan  interests  around  the  world  Those 
are  the  key  questions  before  us  today 

First  of  all,  it's  irrvortant  to  note  that  even 
the  opponents  of  the  F-14  concede  that  it  is 
an  excellent  airplane  with  a  proven  record  in 
combat  From  the  Mayaguez  incident  and 
Achilles  Leuro  hijacking  to  action  over  Libya 
and  Grenada,  the  F-14  has  been  and  remains 
the  mainstay  of  Naval  aviation  Former  Navy 
Seaetary  John  Lehman  has  testified  that  the 
F-14  IS  the  only  fully  tested,  reliable  combat 
aircraft  the  Navy  has  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
Navy  brass  were  free  to  speak  their  mind 
today  they  woutd  agree  and  fomially  request 
more  from  the  Congress.  Two  months  ago  I 
visited  the  aircraft  camer  Coral  Sea  on  duty  m 
the  Canbbean   and  was  told   repeatedly   by 


Navy  pilots  that  the  F-14  enioys  a  clear  ad- 
vantage in  sustained  combat  because  of  its 
long-range  capacity  A  capacity  not  shared  by 
the  Navys  other  let  fighter,  the  F-1 8  which 
burns  gas  at  a  tremendous  rate  and  must  be 
constantly  refueled 

Even  Dick  Cheney  will  tell  you  it's  a  good 
plane  and  the  Pentagon  bureaucracy  admits 
as  much  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  wants 
Grumman  to  remanufacture  old  F-1 4s,  updat- 
ing them  to  the  new  •D"  version.  The  ques- 
tion IS.  and  this  bnngs  me  to  my  second  point, 
will  that  remanufacture  program  be  cost-effec- 
tive and  will  It  keep  the  Navy  adequately  sup- 
plied with  F-1 4's'' 

On  the  issue  of  cost  effectiveness  the  re- 
manufacjure  is  justified  by  the  Pentagon  on 
the  basis  of  a  grossly  inflated  figure  for  the 
per  unit  cost  of  a  new  F-14D  The  Pentagon 
first  used  figures  indicating  that  a  new  F-14 
would  cost  $75  million  a  copy,  later  revised  to 
$70  million  But  to  achieve  this  figure  the  Pen- 
tagon employed  a  strange  computation 
method  which  when  used  to  compute  the  cost 
of  a  remanufactured  F-i4-as  opposed  to  a 
new  one— comes  out  to  $129  million  a  copy 
In  any  event  the  actual  flyaway  unit  cost  of 
the  F-14D— and  the  number  on  which  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  bases  their  calcu- 
lations—is  $50  million  per  copy  And  for  that 
you  get  a  new  airplane,  not  a  revamped  old 
one  that  has  undergone  years  of  wear  and 

tear 

But  whether  the  plane  is  old  or  new,  there 
(S  the  paramount  consideration  of  whether  we 
will  have  enough  F-1 4s  to  do  the  )ob  the  situ- 
ation demands  The  Navy  needs  458  fighter 
aircraft  in  inventory  for  its  camer  task  forces 
around  the  world  The  Pentagon  has  said  that 
It  has  a  surplus  in  fighter  aircraft  that  will 
endure  for  several  years,  at  least  until  the 
Navy  advanced  tactical  fighter  (NATF]  is 
txought  on  line  in  the  year  2002 

That  is  partially  true,  but  the  surplus  turns  to 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1995  even  it  the  NATF  is 
on  schedule  If  NATF  delivery  slips  by  just  3 
years— not  an  unreasonable  assumption  given 
the  recent  history  of  CX)D  programs— we  see 
a  devastating  shortfall  of  53  percent  in  the 
Navy's  tighter  inventory  in  the  year  2007  This 
,s  an  important  point  because  it  takes  into 
consideration  something  the  Pentagon  has 
conveniently  chose  to  ignore— the  normal  at- 
tntion  rate  for  any  let  fighter— occasional  acci- 
dents, retirement  of  old  aircraft,  and  so  on 

Finally,  Mr  Chairman,  there  is  the  important 
point  of  our  defense  industnal  base  and  the 
presence  of  more  than  one  aircraft  manufac- 
turer in  competition  for  contracts.  If  new  pro- 
duction of  the  F-14  IS  shut  down.  Grumman 
will  go  out  of  business  of  making  aircraft  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  F-14  remanufacture 
program  proposed  by  the  Pentagon  is  simply 
not  enough  to  keep  the  production  lines  going 
and  Grumman  m  a  position  to  bid  on  new  con- 
tracts for  aircraft 

In  the  wake  of  the  Pentagon  procurement 
scandal— one  of  the  biggest  scandals  in  our 
history  that  filled  the  newspapers  for  weeks 
and  prompted  calls  for  reform  and  more  com- 
petition, not  less— we  face  a  Pentagon  pro- 
posal to  put  a  nnajor  manufacturer  out  of  busi- 
ness and  leave  only  one  company— McDon- 
nell Douglas— making  planes  for  the  Navy 
We  all  suffer  from  selectrve  amnesia  from  time 


to  time  but  this  is  ndiculous.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  and  will  continue  to  need  new  F-14's  in 
the  Navy  inventory  until  we  have  concrete  as- 
surance that  the  NATF— now  just  a  paper  air- 
plane on  the  drawing  board— will  come  on  line 
as  scheduled.  We  also  need  to  ensure  that 
we  have  adequate  competition  In  the  procure- 
ment process.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
stnkes  at  the  heart  of  both  these  essential 
elements  of  sound  defense  policy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  bill  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Dickinson  amendment,  as  I  opposed  it 
in  committee.  The  committee  reported 
this  bill  to  the  floor  by  a  vote  of  45  to 
4  In  the  committee  there  were  not 
many  amendments  to  the  procure- 
ment section,  but  those  which  were  of- 
fered and  were  passed,  passed  by  a 
substantial  margin. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  s 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  National  Guard/ 
Reserve  amendment  passed  by  a  vote 
of  34  to  19.  In  the  naval  aviation  pack- 
age, the  V-22  and  the  F-14D  passed  by 
a  larger  margin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
passed  on  a  division.  28  to  15.  There 
was  not   even  a  need  for  a  recorded 

vote.  _,    .      , 

What  kind  of  way  is  this  to  do  busi- 
ness? I  have  no  objection  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  working  their  will 
on  the  bill  as  they  did  here  today.  Just 
to  accept  the  budget  as  it  was  sent 
down  here  from  the  Pentagon  to  me  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  "no  brainer"  in  a 
gin  rummy  game;  a  person's  dealt  a 
hand  and  that  is  what  the  player  does 
with  it,  without  thought. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  Dick 
Cheney.  We  gave  Dick  Cheney  98  per- 
cent of  what  he  came  with.  The  first 
day  I  went  to  him  and  said  one  of  the 
big  problems  we  have  is  the  naval  avia- 
tion package.  What  is  he  going  to  put 
on  the  carrier  decks  in  the  mid-1990's? 
The  advanced  tactical  fighter?  I  want 
to  give  Members  a  bulletin,  folks.  Yes- 
terday the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee cut  out  all  the  R&D  money  for 
the  advanced  tactical  fighter.  No 
member  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
staff,  and  no  member  here  is  willing  to 
say  that  the  advanced  tactical  fighter 
is  going  to  be  here  in  time. 

Do  the  right  thing  for  defense,  for 
those  Marines,  and  those  naval  avi- 
ators, and  vote  down  the  Dickinson 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  to  restore  pro- 
curement funding  levels  to  those  In 
the  Cheney  package. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I've  been  In  Congress 
for  7  years,  and  for  10  years  prior  to 
that  I  was  associated  with  the  other 
body.  During  those  17  years.  I  have 
seen  Congress  ask  again  and  again  for 
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the  Pentagon  to  send  over  a  budget 
which  was  realistic— that  attempted  to 
accurately  forecast  defense  spending 
levels  and  reconcile  these  with  otir  Na- 
tion's defense  mission. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  received 
a  budget  from  the  Pentagon  that  gave 
us  a  legitimate  blueprint  to  work  from. 
Our  committee  has  also  recognized 
that  defense  spending  will  not  contin- 
ue to  grow  over  the  next  5  years  and 
we  can't  afford  to  continue  all  the  pro- 
grams we  now  have  in  the  pipeline. 

So,  Secretary  Cheney  bit  the  bullet 
and  made  the  tough  choice  and  it's 
time  the  Congress  made  them  too.  He 
chose  to  terminate  programs,  not  Just 
stretch  them  out.  And  even  with  these 
cuts,  we  still  face  a  shortfall  of  more 
than  $100  billion  during  the  next  5 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  not  agree  com- 
pletely with  every  choice  Secretary 
Cheney  made,  but  I  continue  to  sup- 
port him  because  the  alternative  we 
are  considering  here  today  does  not 
make  the  tough  choices— it  continues 
funding  on  all  programs,  many  in  inef- 
ficient and  expensive  ways. 

It  is  time  this  Congress  faced  up  to 
the  fact  that  if  we  are  going  to  contin- 
ue to  reduce  defense  spending,  some 
programs  have  to  die.  The  fallacy  of 
the  defense  bill  before  Congress  today 
is  it  pretends  we  can  still  afford  every- 
thing—and we  can't.  If  we  are  going  to 
restore  programs,  we  need  to  do  it  by 
terminating  others— and  not  put  off 
the  tough  choices  another  year. 

We  are  entering  a  new  era— an  era 
where  the  decision  to  ftmd  defense 
programs  must  be  based  on  a  combina- 
tion of  mission  requirements,  afford- 
abUity.  and  priority.  The  Cheney 
budget  attempts  to  do  this  and  for 
that  reason,  I  will  support  it  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  6Vi 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  pleasure  to  jrield  2  min- 
utes to  the  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  not  to  criticize  Secretary  Cheney 
or  to  criticize  Mr.  Dickiksob.  who  is 
involved  in  this  amendment.  It  is  a 
very  Important  amendment,  and  I 
think  it  really  will  define  what  this  bill 
Is  ultimately  about. 

Secretary  Cheney  came  to  the  De- 
partment and  he  made  some  choices, 
and  he  thinks  they  are  the  right 
choices.  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
choices.  I  think  we  can  do  better  than 
that.  I  think  in  the  main,  the  commit- 
tee did  that.  The  choice  the  committee 
made  was  not  to  ftmd  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  or  the  B-2  bomber  to 
the  extent  that  the  Secretary  wanted, 
but  instead  to  add  some  dollars  for 
Interdicting  drugs,  to  add  some  dollars 
for  cleaning  up  nuclear  waste,  and  to 
add    some    dollars    to    conventioiud 


forces.  I  think  these  are  things  that 
most  Members  agree  need  to  be  done. 
The  charge  is  that  by  not  passing 
the  Cheney  budget,  we  will  be  adding 
pork.  I  resent  that  charge.  If  it  is 
made.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  true.  The  V- 
22  is  a  good  system  that  enhances  otu- 
conventional  capability.  The  P-14  Is 
needed  for  our  nuclear  aircraft  carri- 
ers, and  I  think  they  are  good  and 
strong  argimients  that  can  be  made 
for  both. 

John  Kermedy  once  said  that  to 
govern  is  to  make  choices.  We  are 
iTi|tking  a  very  important  choice  In  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  simply  rise  to  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  choices 
Secretary  Cheney  makes  should  not  be 
our  choices,  but  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity in  essentially  supporting  the 
committee's  decision  to  make  better 
choices.  That  Is  what  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  do. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Dickinson  amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  Cheney  budget. 
Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  has 
suggested  that  there  Is  only  a  differ- 
ence of  three  Items  between  the 
Cheney  budget  and  what  the  commit- 
tee did.  That  is  true  In  a  general  sense, 
but  those  three  changes  represent 
$1.58  billion  totals.  The  result  of  that 
is  to  throw,  way  out  of  whack,  the  very 
carefully  constructed  budget  that  Sec- 
retary Cheney  presented  to  Members. 
This  $1,587  billion  was  achieved  by 
cutting  some  very  Important  pro- 
grams, and  has  been  pointed  out  by 
colleagues.  For  example,  by  cutting 
out  spare  parts,  by  single-year  pro- 
curement instead  of  multiple  year  pro- 
curement, which  costs  more  in  the 
long  nm,  and  by  reducing  host  nation 
support. 

On  the  subject  of  spare  parts,  on  the 
order  of  $524  million  in  spare  parts 
were  removed.  This  added  to  1989 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  spare  parts 
fimding  years  In  recent  history,  mean- 
ing that  any  leveling  of  the  1990 
budget  would  Impact  every  aircraft  In 
our  Inventory  and  add  to  a  negative 
trend  already  seen  In  1989  readiness, 
and  accelerate  the  current  erosion  In 
sustalnability. 

This  Is  what  we  criticized  the  Carter 
budgets  for,  back  In  that  Presidency, 
for  providing  Members  with  ships  that 
did  not  sail  and  airplanes  that  did  not 
fly.  We  are  about  to  do  that  again  as  a 
result  of  the  choices  that  are  being 
made  here. 

My  courageous  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCtjrdy] 
was  correct  when  he  said  that  Secre- 
tary Cheney  did  what  we  asked  him  to 
do.  what  we  told  him  to  do.  make 
those  tough  choices.  It  Is  not  a  parti- 
san issue.  The  American  people  want 
Members    to    prioritize.    We    cannot 


afford  everything,  and  that  Is  what 
the  Cheney  budget  does. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavhoules]  said  that  the  Cheney 
budget  meant  that  the  next  2  days  are 
irrelevant.  They  are  not. 

D  1850 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  can 
support  the  Cheney  budget  and  still 
vote  against  one  item  or  two  Items,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so  in  the  next  2 
days,  but  they  have  the  opporttmity  to 
vote  aye  on  the  Cheney  budget,  aye  on 
the  Dickinson  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
siune  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

[Mr.  ROWLAlfD]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
Dickinson  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tfie 
Dickinson  amendment  reinstating  ttie  defense 
budget  as  requested  by  the  Bush  administration. 

I  appreciate  the  tough  budgetary  dedsiorts 
the  administration's  request  represents.  Hom- 
ever,  I  disagree  strongly  with  one  aspect  of 
this  proposal:  tfie  elimination  of  ttie  Grumman 
F-1 4D  Tomcat 

I  do  not  think  that  it  makes  good  military  or 
economic  sense  to  eliniinate  an  excellent  pro- 
ducer of  military  aircraft— and  that  is  exactly 
wtiat  this  amendment  does.  It  puts  Gmmman 
out  of  the  military  aircraft  business.  This  does 
not  bode  welt  in  terms  of  our  national  security. 
Our  capability  to  produce  naval  figfiter  aircraft 
would  be  severely  reduced  due  to  ttie  reduc- 
tion this  amerxlment  creates  in  our  industrial 
t>ase. 

The  F-14D  is  a  tried-and-true  component  of 
our  defense  arsenal  and  future  production  of 
this  aircraft  should  not  be  terminated  in  this 
hasty  manner. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  Dickin- 
son amendment 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
siune  to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Djckinson]. 

Regardless  of  the  arguments  that  might  be 
made  in  support  of  big-ticket  items— notably 
the  B-2  bomber— in  the  so-called  Cheney 
budget  1  think  the  committee  has  already  con- 
sidered well  the  greater  priorities  in  this  tight 
budgetary  climate— especially  as  it  affects  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves  and  the  V-22 
Osprey. 

After  much  consideration  of  our  budgetary 
constraints  and  the  tough  decisions  faced  by 
Secretary  Cheney.  I  think  his  decision  to  cut 
the  V-22  was  shortsighted.  This  helicopter/ 
airplane  hybrid  will  vastly  increase  the  capa- 
bUlties  of  our  fighting  forces— getting  troops 
where  they  are  needed  faster  with  a  better 
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chance  of  survival.  Moreover,  a  close  look  at 
costs  suggest  that  with  this  increased  capabil- 
ity we  are  getting  quite  a  bargain,  this  new 
tiltrotof  aircraft  is  certainly  competitive  it  not 
less  expensive  than  existing  alternatives 

As  rf  these  points  were  not  enough,  this  air- 
craft will  provide  special  operations  options 
simply  not  available  with  existing  helicopters 
or  aircraft.  In  short.  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
here  a  defense  system  that  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  m  our  defense  capabilities 
Moreover,  the  V-22  has  exciting  implications 
tor  our  country's  commercial  aviation  industry 
At  a  time  when  Amenca's  preeminence  m 
aviation  is  being  challenged  by  our  allies  as 
much  as  by  our  foes,  potential  commercial  ap- 
plication of  an  aircraft  like  the  Osprey  cannot 
be  ignored  I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  Dickinson  amendment. 
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lion  for  research  and  development  and 
$157  million  for  procurement  of  12  Os- 
preys.  These  are  adequate  funds  for 
continuing  the  V-22  Program. 

The  Dickinson  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  procurement  funds  for 
the    V-22.    I    urge    my    colleagues   to 
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away  all  of  our  congressional  preroga- 
tives Just  for  the  purpose  of  making 
something  fit. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Dickinson  amendment  ought  to  be 
voted  down  overwhelmingly,  and  I 
urge  its  rejection. 


Mr     MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Chair 
man.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  DardenI. 

Mr.  DARDEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer 
tainly  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  commend  him  for 
his  leadership  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  strike  a  proper  bal- 
ance in  the  total  force  for  the  Nation- 
al Guard  and  Reserve  and  their  impor- 
tant component  to  go  along  with  the 
professional  military  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  coUeagues  that.  'If  you  vote  for 
this  amendment,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress you  ought  to  send  Secretary 
Cheney  a  check  for  your  salary  for  the 
entire  year  because  you've  done  noth- 
ing. You've  done  nothing  except  say. 
Go  ahead.  Mr.  Cheney.  Its  all  yours. 
You  don't  need  a  Congress.  You  don't 
need  an  Armed  Services  Committee 
You  don't  need  an  Appropriations 
Committee.  Just  go  ahead,  give  us 
your  orders,  and  we'll  accept  them.'  " 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  happen  to  think 
that  my  434  other  colleagues,  perhaps 
me  excluded,  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  defense  of  this  country  and 
the  need  that  we  have  to  look  after  all 
of  our  priorities  here,  and,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  appears  to  me  that  while  I  sup- 
port Mr.  Cheney,  and  he  certainly  is  a 
bright  man;  he  has  done  a  good  job  for 
President  Bush  in  the  short  time  that 
he  has  been  over  there.  I  think  there 
Is  some  talent  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate 
that,  in  essence,  there  are  things  to  be 
learned  from  the  advice  that  can  come 
from  here. 

So,  Mr.  Chainnan.  if  my  colleagues 
as  Members  of  Congress  think  that 
they  ought  to  give  Secretary  Cheney  a 
blank  check,  then  that  Is  their  busi 
ne«8,  but  I  would  say  this  in  conclu- 
sion. Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  is  an  absolute  dere- 
liction of  our  duty  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama   [Mr.   DickihsonI   and   give 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Borski]. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  V-22  Osprey  Program  and 
In  opposition  to  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. ^  „ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  did  a  good  job  In  restoring 
funding  for  the  V-22  Osprey.  But  op- 
ponents of  the  V-22  say  that  its  mis- 
sion is  too  narrow  and  Its  cost  Is  pro- 
hibitive. 

I  say  the  V  22  Is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive mesuis  for  its  prime  mission:  to 
carry  more  Marines  into  combat,  far- 
ther, faster,  and  safer  than  the  hell- 
copters  currently  used. 

And.  the  V-22  can  go  beyond  that. 
Its  unique  ability  to  take  off  vertically, 
like  a  helicopter,  and  fly  at  high 
speeds  like  a  conventional  airplane, 
make  the  V-22  capable  of  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  military  missions. 

The  Osprey  could  be  utilized  by  the 
Navy  for  antisubmarine  warfare,  by 
the  Air  Force  to  rescue  downed  pilots 
and  by  the  Army  to  evacuate  wounded 
soldiers.  The  V-22  could  also  quickly 
deploy  to  hot  spots  around  the  world 
or  be  used  to  fight  terrorism,  perhaps 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity In  the  years  to  come.  That  does 
not  sound  like  a  narrow  mission  to  me. 
The  V-22's  revolutionary  tilt-rotor 
technology  also  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  Important  recent  advances  In 
aviation.  Development  of  this  technol- 
ogy could  be  a  big  boost  to  the  U.S. 
commercial  aviation  Industry.  Tilt- 
rotor  aircraft  could  be  used  to  relieve 
congestion  at  airports  around  the 
country  as  commuters  and  short-dis- 
tance travelers  would  be  diverted  to 
heliports. 

The  V-22  Is  not  cheap.  However, 
canceling  the  V-22  Program  will  not 
save  money. 

CH-53  and  CH-60  helicopters,  the 
alternatives  to  the  V-22,  are  old  and 
will  cost  more  than  the  V-22.  Some  re- 
ports Indicate  that  with  maintenance, 
operation,  and  support  costs,  the  heli- 
copters could  cost  from  $1  to  $10  bil- 
lion more  than  the  V-22. 

In  addition,  the  V-22  is  safer  than 
the  alternative  choppers.  These  air- 
craft were  not  designed  to  carry  out 
the  primary  mission  of  the  V-22.  The 
Osprey  has  them  beat  in  speed  and 
survivability.  In  terms  of  lives  saved, 
the  cost  of  the  V-22  is  not  prohibitive. 
The  conunlttee  bill  provides  a  total 
of  $508  million  for  the  V-22,  $351  mil- 


oppose  the  Dickinson  amendment  and 
support  a  cost-effective,  versatile  air- 
craft that  will  enhance  our  national 
security,  the  V-22  Osprey. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mrs.  Llcxt)]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Dickinson  amendment  to  restore 
the  Cheney  procurement  title. 

When  the  Cheney  budget  came  before  the 
armed  services  committee,  only  1.7  percent 
was  devoted  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces, 

Yet,  the  Guard  and  Reserve  is  responsible 
for  50  percent  of  the  combat  missions  in  the 
Army.  33  percent  of  the  combat  missions  in 
the  Air  Force,  15  percent  of  the  combat  mis- 
sions m  the  Navy,  and  25  percent  of  the 
combat  missions  in  the  Manne  Corps, 

With  these  numbers  in  mind  the  committee 
voted  to  increase  the  percentage  of  the  de- 
fense budget  devoted  to  the  Guard  and  the 
Resen/e  to  3  3  percent. 

This  IS  a  small  investment  to  make  given 
the  size  of  the  investment  the  Guard  and  Re- 
sen/e  makes  in  defending  our  country. 

The  Dickinson  amendment  would  eliminate 
this  badly  needed  funding. 

By  passing  this  amendment  we  would  do 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  of  this  country 
a  great  disservice, 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lan- 
caster]. 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  this  amendment 
because  of  my  strong  support  of  the 
V-22.  At  a  time  when  the  prospects  of 
the  horror  of  the  nuclear  holocaust 
seem  to  be  diminishing,  our  national 
security  continues  to  be  threatened  by 
limited  regional  conflicts  and  terrorist 
activities.  Few  military  programs  are 
as  well  suited  for  supporting  these  low 
intensity  conflict  operations  as  the  V- 

22. 

Within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
we  have  two  organizations  to  counter 
the  threats  involved  in  low  intensity 
conflict— the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Special  Operations  Forces.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  it  was  Congress, 
not  the  Department  of  Defense,  that 
saw  to  it  that  a  unified  command  was 
established  to  deal  with  special  oper- 
ations and  low  intensity  conflict.  Both 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Special  Op- 
erations Command  have  declared  the 
V-22  to  be  their  top  priority.  Again,  it 
falls  upon  Congress  to  support  this  es- 
sential military  mission. 

The  assault  helicopter  the  Marines 
now  use  is  some  30  years  old.  It  must 
be  replaced  to  do  the  Job  against  the 
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emerging  threat.  Budget  realities  dic- 
tate that  any  replacement  aircraft  will 
also  have  to  last  about  30  years.  We 
must  provide  our  forces  with  new 
state-of-the-art  aircraft  that  will  give 
them  a  survivable  combat  advantage 
up  to  the  year  2020.  The  replacement 
aircraft  proposed  In  the  Cheney 
budget  were  developed  in  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's,  and  in  my  view 
this  is  dangerous. 

During  the  Faulklands  conflict  the 
British  learned,  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  loss  of  life,  that  an  amphibious 
landing  task  force  near  a  beach  is  vxil- 
nerable  to  air  attack.  Oiu-  Marine 
Corps  has  been  developing  the  capabil- 
ity to  attack  from  over  the  horizon 
where  a  large  zone  can  exist  for  ade- 
quate air  defense.  Essential  to  the  mis- 
sion of  doing  over  the  horizon  assaults 
is  the  ability  to  get  marines  ashore 
quickly,  and  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  V-22.  After  the  battle  Is  over 
there  is  an  equally  important  need  to 
be  able  to  extract  our  forces  quickly 
and  safely.  For  the  conflicts  we  are 
most  likely  to  be  involved  with  in  the 
future,  and  for  the  kinds  of  missions 
these  conflicts  will  dictate,  the  V-22 
will  be  essential  for  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  success  and  reducing  the 
loss  of  lives  of  our  fighting  forces. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  cancel  the  V-22  and  substi- 
tute helicopters  from  the  past  that 
will  cost  more  in  long  term  dollars, 
cost  lives,  and  be  less  survivable.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2481 
and  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  1  Vi  minutes  to  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Coimecticut  [Mr.  Rowlawd]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Cormecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  confused.  I  have  sat 
through  dozens  of  committee  hearings 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
where  we  have  talked  with  former  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense,  administration  of- 
ficials, military  experts,  demanding 
that  these  individuals  set  priorities, 
demanding  that  they  come  up  with 
cancellations  and  proposals  to  cut 
back  on  the  various  budgets. 

What  happened  this  year  was  quite 
simple.  We  came  up  with  the  budget 
summit  and  an  economic  number  that 
was  $10  billion  less  than  the  Reagan 
budget.  We  threw  the  ball  to  Mr. 
Cheney.  We  demanded  that  he  come 
up  with  a  proposal  to  cut  some  $10  bil- 
lion from  the  Reagan  budget. 

Much  to  our  surprise,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  perhaps  to  the  dismay  of  some,  he 
did  Just  that.  We  were  startled.  Mem- 
bers quickly  looked  around,  and. 
rather  than  coming  up  with  other 
plans,  rather  than  offering  other  pro- 
posals to  reduce  $10  billion,  within 
days  of  the  Cheney  budget  we  came 
up  with  over  $7  billion  in  add-ons. 

Yes.  no  one  agrees  with  all  of  the  po- 
sitions that  the  Cheney  budget  took. 
We  do  not  agree  with  all  the  cancella- 


tions, but  I  can  assure  my  colleagues. 
and  I  think  most  Members  agree,  the 
decisions  that  were  made  will  save 
money.  If  we  delay  canceUations,  if  we 
delay  terminations,  we  merely  push 
the  tougher  choices  into  the  future. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DiCKiNSOif]  later  on  in  the  week  wiU 
also  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
add  back  dollars  to  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  in  his  motion  to 
recommit.  For  those  of  us  that  are 
concerned  about  those  positions,  as  I 
am.  and  of  course  the  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  we 
can  protect  that  position  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  encourage 
everyone  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Hochbrueckjter]; 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Dickinson  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Muhtha]. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  just  say  that  there  is  no  one  I  have 
a  higher  regard  for  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson], 
nobody  I  take  more  advice  from  and 
pay  more  attention  to  on  defense 
issues.  He  is  a  great  defender  of  this 
Nation,  and  he  always  has  been,  but  I 
disagree  with  him  on  this  particular 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Dick  Cheney, 
after  he  has  been  over  there  a  whUe, 
he  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  a  great 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  have  great 
admiration  for  him. 

However  let  me  tell  my  colleagues 
about  these  programs  that  I  think  are 
so  important.  The  V-22  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
Marine  Corps  put  a  lot  of  money  into 
this  thing  down  the  road.  They  put 
other  programs  on  the  shelf  in  order 
to  fund  the  offspring,  and  they  needed 
to  get  the  troops  into  the  field.  This  is 
a  troop-fimding  program.  The  F-14  in 
my  estimation  is  a  mature  program. 
We  are  58  airplanes  short,  no  matter 
how  we  look  at  it.  and  we  ought  to  buy 
that  program  out  as  we  go  to  the 
foUow-on  fighter,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  National  Guard  and  the 
shortages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us.  I  thmk, 
agree,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  defeat  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] and  go  forward  with  this  bill. 


not  running  this  House  and  is  not  nm- 
ning  this  committee. 

We  only  added  three  amendments  to 
the  Cheney  budget.  I  think  that  in 
fairness  we  are  entitled  to  that,  and  I 
hope  that  this  committee  will  stay 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  vote  down  the  Cheney-Dickinson 
amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  no  vote. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Durbin).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
will  not  object,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  is  driving  at.  Would  the 
gentleman  explain  his  request? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  think  I  have  the 
right  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Not 
under  the  nile,  if  there  is  objection 
heard.  There  is  a  rule  limiting  debate. 
All  the  time  under  that  rule  has  ex- 
pired. If  the  gentleman  is  asking  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  additional  time 
to  argue,  then  the  Chair  wiU  ask  the 
committee  to  consider  that  request, 
and  if  there  is  objection,  it  will  not  be 
granted.  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will 
be  granted. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  gentleman  did  not  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  under  the  rule  the  chainnan 
or  the  ranking  member  has  the  right 
to    strike    the    requisite    number    of 

words.  „^  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 
is  not  the  wording  of  the  rule  this 
year.  The  gentleman  will  have  to  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  143,  noes 
278,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
9,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  164] 


D  1990 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  closing  the  debate,  I  want  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  we  do 
have  a  new  Secretary  of  Defense  and  a 
wonderful  person,  but  Mr.  Cheney  is 
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D  1919 

Mr.  RITTER  and  Mr.  ROHRA- 
BACHER changed  their  vote  from 
"no"  to  'aye." 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  changed  her  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye. " 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1920 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Lehman  of  California]  having  assumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Durbin.  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2461)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


CORDELL  BANK  NATIONAL 
MARINE  SANCTUARY 
Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  281)  to  approve  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Cordell  Bank  National 
Mau-ine  Sanctuary,  to  disapprove  a 
term  of  that  designation,  to  prohibit 


the  exploration  for.  or  the  develop- 
ment or  production  of.  oil.  gas.  or  min- 
erals in  any  area  of  that  sanctuary, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 
Senate  amendment: 

Page  2.  strike  out  all  after  line  17,  over  to 
and  Including  line  2,  on  page  4. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  object, 
but  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bosco]  for  an  explanation 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  the 
Bush  administration  set  aside  a  400- 
square-mlle  area  off  the  coast  of 
northern  California  as  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary known  as  the  Cordell  Bank 
Marine  Sanctuary. 

This  resolution  makes  it  clear  that 
there  will  be  no  oil  or  mineral  develop- 
ment within  the  confines  of  that  sanc- 
tuary. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  aware 
of  no  minority  objection  at  this  time 
to  this  joint  resolution. 

The  administration  is  not  opposed  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  281.  and  it  was 
reported  favorably  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
on  June  21.  and  passed  by  the  House 
by  voice  vote  6  days  later. 

Therefore,  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  measure. 

Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  nse  in  support  of  this  motion  to  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  281  as  amended  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  Monday,  July  24,  the 
Senate  passed  this  resolution  after  removing 
my  amendment  that  would  have  required  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  prepare  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  prior  to  approving 
an  oil  and  gas  exploration  plan  on  certain 
tracts  offshore  North  Carolina. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  reached  an  agreement 
on  July  1 4.  1 989.  that  eliminates  the  need  for 
my  amendment. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  agreement  es- 
tablishes a  timetable  within  which  the  [Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  complete  an  "environ- 
mental report"  tailor  made  for  North  Carolina 
on  the  exploration  plan  submitted  by  Mobil  Oil. 
1  am  pleased  with  the  agreement  and  be- 
lieve, as  does  North  Carolina  Governor  Martin, 
that  rt  responds  to  the  many  questions  and 
concerns  raised  about  the  Mobil  drilling  pro- 
posal. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  the  parties  involved  to  reach  just  such  a 
voluntary  agreement.  When  there  seemed  to 
be  little  interest  in  doing  so,  I  took  steps  to  re- 
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quire,  through  the  amendment  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  218,  an  environmental  impact 
statement  before  Mobil's  exploration  plan 
coukj  be  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  consistently  said  that  I 
woukj  not  obiect  to  the  removal  of  my  E.I.S. 
requirement  on  the  Cordell  Bank  Marine  Sanc- 
tuary bill  if  the  parties  reached  an  agreement. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  13.  1989.  Govenw 
Martin  gradoualy  acknowledged  the  Influence 
that  the  amendment  had  in  bringing  the  par- 
ties together  and  went  on  to  relieve  the  North 
Carolina  congressional  delegation  of  any  fur- 
ther action  on  the  proposal. 

Having  taken  care  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  residents  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  suc- 
cessfully enacting  the  Cordell  Bank  Marine 
Sanctuary  bill.  I  woukj  like  to  acknowledge  the 
tireless  work  of  our  colleague.  [XXJG  Bosco, 
in  securing  passage  of  this  bill  anA  the  other 
body  for  its  cooperation  and  prompt  actk>n  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  AND  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBUC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Govermnent  Operations  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation: 

House  or  Represektatives. 
Waihington,  DC.  July  20,  1989. 
Hon.  Thomas  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Deak  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  to  inform 
you  that  due  to  my  appointment  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  must  resign  my  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
enunent  Operations  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  1  can  \x 
of  any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Louise  M.  Slaughter. 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  is  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  and  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto  just  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  DEATH 

OP  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  N. 

COLLINS 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  announce  the  death  last  Friday  of  a 
retired  Member  of  this  House,  Con- 
gressman James  N.  Collins,  who 
passed  away  last  Friday  afternoon  in 
Dallas.  TX.  His  funeral  was  held  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Dallas  at  4  p.m. 

He  served  in  this  House  after  a  spe- 
cial election  was  held  in  1968  through 
1982.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  He 
was  a  well-respected  Member  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  we  will  be  taking  a  special 
order  on  Congressman  Collins  next 
week,  either  Monday  or  Tuesday,  as  a 
way  of  paying  tribute  to  his  service  in 
this  body. 


UM  I 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HEALTH 
BILL 

(Mr.  McDERMOTT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  deserve  a  health  care 
system  that  works  like  a  system,  not 
like  a  lottery.  In  my  Stete  of  Washing- 
ton, we  have  a  system.  It  is  called  the 
Washington  Basic  Health  Plan,  and  It 
is  the  first  State  program  In  the  coun- 
try to  provide  low-cost  health  insur- 
ance to  the  working  poor. 

I  know  other  States  have  good  ideas 
on  how  to  bring  affordable  care  to 
their  citizens.  That  is  why  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  plan- 
ning grants  for  States  to  develop  their 
own  programs  for  their  uninsured 
families. 

Robert  LaPoUette  called  State  legis- 
latures "the  laboratories  of  democra- 
cy" and  I  believe  the  States  can  help 
us— by  showing  what  works  and  what 
doesn't.  That  is  how  Canada's  health 
care  system  developed— through  the 
provinces. 

We  need  a  natioiuil  system  of  health 
insurance  in  this  country.  We  will  de- 
velop one,  based  on  our  circumstances 
and  experience,  but  we  may  develop  it 
the  same  way  as  Canada— through  our 
States.  The  most  effective  programs, 
and  the  most  himiane  and  caring  pro- 
grams, are  developed  at  the  local  leveL 
I  believe  that  given  the  opportimity, 
one  of  our  50  SUtes  will  find  a  way  to 
cover  the  uninsured  at  an  affordable 
cost  that  will  work  for  the  rest  of  the 


coimtry.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  effort. 

Today  I  want  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  millions  of  Americans  across  the  country 
In  the  struggle  to  bring  affordable  health  care 
to  all  of  our  citizens.  Our  current  health  care 
system  is  the  world's  most  expensive— but  it 
still  leaves  1  in  6  Americans  without  coverage. 
It  is  a  natkxtal  scandal  that  continues  to  defy 
effective  Federal  response. 

We  spend  over  1 1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  on  health  care — more  than 
twne  wtwt  we  sperKJ  on  national  defense  and 
more  Itwn  any  other  nation  in  tt>e  worW.  Every 
other  Industrial  democracy  spends  far  less  on 
health  care  and  covers  its  entire  population. 
Yet  we  still  have  more  than  30  million  people 
¥»tx)  are  uninsured.  If  America  spent  the  same 
percentage  of  GNP  on  health  care  as  Canada 
does,  we  coukj  free  up  something  like  $200 
billkxi  in  our  economy— enough  to  t»alance 
the  Federal  budget  reduce  taxes,  or  dramati- 
cally increase  Federal  spending  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Everyone  knows  something  is  drastically 
wrong.  A  recent  poll  found  that  89  percent  of 
Americans  agreed  tfwt  our  health  care  system 
needs  "fundamental  ctiange."  Americans 
want  a  health  care  system  that  works  like  a 
system,  not  like  a  tottery.  Proposals  for 
change  have  come  from  national  commis- 
skjns.  Members  of  Congress,  academic  ex- 
perts, health  care  organizations,  and  many 
others.  Most  of  them  woukJ  be  improvements 
over  our  cuaent  fragmented  norvsystem.  Most 
of  tt»em  have  elements  tJiat  shouM  be  part  of 
any  reform.  And  most  of  them  are  natiormnde 
in  scope,  requiring  extensive  Federal  legisla- 
tion and  involving  major  uncertainties  about 
cost,  quality,  arxl  other  Issues. 

As  a  physician,  I  am  especially  aware  of  the 
tragic  gaps  in  our  health  care  system,  arxJ  I 
have  seen  the  consequerx^s  first-hand.  I  am 
a  strong  supporter  of  national  health  insur- 
ance and  a  cosponsor  of  tt>e  Basic  Health 
Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act  (H.R.  1845). 
authored  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Congress- 
man Waxman.  I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  Con- 
gressman Sabo's  Comprehensive  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  (H.R.  872).  and  the 
Universal  Health  Insurance  Act  by  Congress- 
man Pease  (H.R.  2218).  I  continue  to  hope 
this  Congress  will  enact  comprehensive  na- 
tional legislation,  but  I  think  we  must  also  ex- 
plore other  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
access  to  health  care. 

The  Federal  Govemrrtent  is  not  ttw  only 
source  of  innovation,  creativity,  or  courage  In 
dealing  with  publk:  pofcy  issues.  The  most  ef- 
fective programs,  and  the  most  humane  and 
caring  programs,  are  often  developed  at  the 
State  and  tocal  level.  We  aH  know  examples 
w^here  individual  States  have  shown  the  way- 
have  served,  in  Robert  LaFoHette's  words,  as 
"the  laboratories  of  democracy."  Many  of  our 
social  institutions— worker's  compensation. 
unempkTyment  compensation,  universal  edu- 
cation, public  health,  and  others— began  in  In- 
dividual States,  spread  to  other  States, 
evolved  through  thai  and  error,  and  finally 
became  part  of  our  national  fabric. 

Sometimes  States  need  encouragement  to 
devetop  innovative  programs,  and  sometimes 
they    need    flexibility    under    Federal    laws. 
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Sometimes  mey  make  mistakes,  and  some- 
times ttwy  come  up  with  appfoaches  that 
l)ecome  national  models.  I  believe  that,  with 
the  right  encouragemeot  and  with  the  neces- 
sary ftexibihty.  some  of  oof  50  laboratones  of 
democracy  will  find  the  way  to  make  afford- 
able health  care  the  basic  hght  it  shoold  be  in 
any  democracy. 

In  my  State  of  Washington,  we  have  begun 
our  own  expenment  in  bnnging  health  care  to 
the  uninsured.  It's  called  the  Washington 
Baste  Health  Plan,  and  it  is  Amenca's  only 
State-sponsored  system  of  managed  health 
coverage  for  the  unempkjyed  and  the  working 
poor.  This  experiment  was  developed  over 
several  years  from  legislation  I  first  introduced 
in  the  state  legislature  in  1985.  and  this  past 
January  rt  began  operation  as  a  senes  of  pilot 
protects. 

Right  now,  the  Washington  Basic  Health 
Plan  offers  basic  benefits  to  5,300  residents 
of  the  States  three  largest  counties  Their  av- 
erage househoW  income  is  $8,700.  and  they 
include  chikJren.  families,  and  young  and 
middle  aged  adults.  Many  have  )obs  that  do 
not  provide  health  insurance  and  many  are 
unemptoyed  The  average  premium  they  pay. 
based  on  income,  is  $34  per  month  per 
person  The  State  legislature  has  provided 
$39  millwn  to  expand  the  program  to  25,000 
people  in  the  next  2  years. 

We  are  excited  about  bnnging  affordable 
health  care  to  our  citizens  in  Washington,  and 
I  am  sure  other  States  want  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  am  pleased  today  to  introduce  the 
Managed  Health  Care  Access  and  Cost  Con- 
tainment Act  of  1989— an  effort  to  encourage 
other  States  to  develop  their  own  basic  health 
plans. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  one-time  appropnation 
of  $25  million,  an  average  of  $500,000  per 
State,  in  planning  grants  to  help  States  that 
want  to  design  their  own  basic  health  plans 
for  the  uninsured.  These  funds  are  to  be  pro- 
vided to  States  that  apply  for  them,  as  a  pop- 
ulatwn-tiased  entitlement,  for  demographic 
study,  benefit  design,  resource  assessment,  fi- 
nancial planning,  and  development  of  legisla- 
tion. Planning  can  be  done  by  a  State  health 
department,  a  State  university,  a  legislative 
committee,  a  specially  created  commission,  or 
any  other  puWk:  body  the  State  chooses 
Either  the  executive  or  the  legislative  branch 
of  a  State  govemrtwnt  can  do  this  work,  or 
they  can  work  together  A  State  like  Washing- 
ton, which  has  already  developed  a  basic 
health  plan,  can  use  its  grant  to  develop  im- 
provements, study  long-term  financing  op- 
tioos,  or  for  similar  purposes. 

0>e  problem,  I  want  to  erx;ourage  States  to 
address  is  the  issue  of  cost  containment  Real 
reform  of  our  health  care  system  will  not  sue 
ceed  unless  we  address  this  issue  The  histo- 
ry of  health  care  reform  in  this  country  has 
been  a  senes  of  swings  between  expanding 
access  and  containing  costs  Our  failure  to 
address  these  issues  together  is  one  reason 
we  sperxj  so  much  money  tor  so  little  cover- 
age of  our  population. 

Trying  to  control  medical  costs  has  been 
compared  to  punching  a  balloon— whenever 
you  make  a  dent  you  make  a  bulge  some- 
where else.  There  are  a  tot  of  reasons  why 
this  IS  true,  but  arrxjng  the  rrvDst  important  are 


fee-for-service  pncing  and  a  fragmented  deliv- 
ery system 

Fee-for-service  pneing  compensates  provid- 
ers for  each  test  or  procedure  they  perform, 
so  controlling  fees  can  result  in  the  multiptea- 
tion  of  fee-generating  services.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  health  care  delivery  mechanisms— hos- 
pitals, clinics,  outpatient  surgi-centers.  office 
practices,  and  so  on.  usually  under  different 
ownerships— means  controls  over  costs  in 
one  setting,  such  as  the  hospital,  can  result  in 
shifting  patients  and  services  to  other  settings, 
such  as  the  surgi-center  or  even  the  doctor's 

office 

I  think  part  of  the  answer  is  the  concept  of 
managed  health  care— the  concept  on  which 
health  maintenance  organizations  are  based 
Managed  health  care  systems  do  not  charge 
fees  to  patients  or  to  their  public  or  pnvate 
third-party  insurers.  Instead,  they  act  as  both 
insurers  and  providers  of  care,  receiving  pre- 
miums and  using  them  to  provide  services  as 
needed  Managed  care  means  everyone  has 
an  incentive  to  avoid  unnecessary  hospitaliza- 
tions, tests,  and  procedures.  It  means  the  pay- 
ment system  rewards  preventive  care  instead 
of  penalizing  it.  And  it  places  the  responsibility 
to  control  costs  on  the  provider,  who  knows 
best  how  to  maintain  health  and  the  quality  of 
care  while  doing  so. 

In  my  State  of  Washington,  managed  care 
IS  a  well-accepted  concept  We  have  been 
using  It,  along  with  fee-for-service  systems,  for 
more  than  40  years  Studies  have  shown  that 
a  well-run  managed  care  system  can  provide 
better  quality  care  than  a  tee-for-service 
system  at  25  percent  less  cost  Managed  care 
systems  can  be  mismanaged,  as  they  have 
been  m  California,  Flonda,  and  some  other 
places  when  quality  took  a  back  seat  to  cost- 
cutting  But  I  think  managed  care  offers  real 
hope  for  a  way  to  break  the  cycle  of  expand- 
ing access  and  controlling  costs 

That  IS  why  I  insisted  on  a  managed  care 
delivery  system  for  the  Washington  Basic 
Health  Plan  The  basic  health  plan  empha- 
sizes prenatal  and  pediatric  care,  checkups 
and  prevention,  immunizations,  and  family 
medicine  It  provides  hospitalization,  surgery, 
and  similar  coverage,  but  it  aims  to  keep 
people  from  getting  sick  whenever  possible. 
That's  a  natural  effect  of  a  managed  care 
system,  and  a  cntical  part  of  any  cost-control 
strategy 

It's  too  early  to  tell  how  successful  Wash- 
ington State  will  be  in  combining  expanded 
access  with  cost  containment— a  problem  that 
has  eluded  Washington,  DC.  for  the  quarter 
century  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
trying  to  pursue  both  goals  And  my  State's 
approach  is  surely  not  the  only  one  demon- 
strating promise  Other  States  are  also  trying 
to  innovate  in  different  ways 

I  believe  one  of  these  States,  or  more  likely 
a  comb4nation.  will  find  a  way  to  cover  the  un- 
insured at  an  affordable  cost  before  we  in  the 
Federal  Government  can  get  the  votes  and 
the  Presidential  commitment  to  do  it  here 
And  I  think  tfwse  State  eHorts  will  help  us  de- 
velop the  national  system  we  need— by  show- 
ing wtiat  works  and  what  doesn't  That  is  how 
Canada's  health  care  system,  which  is  looking 
better  and  better  as  our  looks  worse,  devel- 
oped In  this  country  we  will  develop  our  own 
system,  based  on  our  circumstances  and  ex- 


penence.  but  we  may  develop  it  the  same 
way— through  the  States. 

The  Managed  Health  Care  Access  and  Cost 
Containment  Act  is  meant  to  offer  another 
opening  for  innovation  and  creativity  in  getting 
us  to  the  national  health  care  system  Amen- 
cans  need  and  deserve.  It  is  meant  to  com- 
plement proposals  to  require  employer-spon- 
sored coverage,  to  expand  Medkiaid,  to 
create  insurance  pools,  and  to  innovate  in 
other  ways  at  the  Federal  level.  It  is  meant  to 
support  efforts  already  undemvay  in  many 
States.  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  a  favorable  re- 
ception in  this  Congress.  I  want  to  thank  es- 
pecially Congressman  Waxman  and  Con- 
gressman Stark  for  their  cosponsorship  of 
this  bill,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port as  well.  The  need  for  affordable  health 
care  for  all  Amencans  is  too  urgent  for  us  to 
ignore  any  strategy. 

H.R.  - 
A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  States 
in  planning  and  developing  means  of  pro- 
viding access  to  affordable  health  care  for 
the  uninsured 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCTION  I   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Managed 
Health  Care  Access  and  Cost  Containment 
Act  of  1989". 

SF.«    2   DEFINITIONS 

For  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(2)  The  term  "State  "  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(3)  The  terms  "State  basic  health  plan" 
and  State  plan  '  mean  a  system  of  enroll- 
ment and  payment  for  basic  health  care 
services  to  enroliees.  administered  by  a 
State  agency  through  participating  man- 
aged health  care  systems  and.  at  the  State's 
option,  other  health  care  facilities  and  pro- 
viders. 

(4)  The  term  "msuiaged  health  care 
system  "  means  any  health  care  organiza- 
tion, including  health  care  providers,  insur 
ers.  health  care  service  contractors,  health 
mamtenance  organizations,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  that  provides  directly  or  by 
contract  basic  health  care  services,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Stale  basic  health  plan  and 
rendered  by  duly  licensed  providers,  on  a 
prepaid  capitated  basis  to  a  defined  patient 
population  enrolled  in  the  State  plan  and  In 
the  managed  health  care  system. 

(5)  The  term  "enroUee"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  State  plan,  an  Individual  (or  an  In- 
dividual and  the  individual's  spouse  and  de- 
pendent children),  each  of  whom  Is  under 
the  age  of  65  and  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  who  resides  In  the  State,  whose 
gross  family  income  does  not  exceed  limits 
set  by  the  State  plan,  who  chooses  to  obtain 
basic  health  care  coverage  In  return  for 
periodic  payments  to  the  State  plan,  and 
who  does  not  have  access  to  employer-spon- 
sored health  coverage  as  defined  by  the 
Slate  plan. 

(6)  The  term  designated  State  planning 
body"  means,  any  governmental  organiza- 
tion designated  by  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer or  the  legislature  of  a  State  as  eligible  to 
receive  plaimlng  grants  from  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act.  A  designated  State  planning 


body  may  be  an  existing  SUte  agency  (in- 
cluding a  college,  university,  board,  or  com- 
mission, or  legislative  committee)  or  a  SUte 
agency  (including  a  board,  commission,  or 
special  legislative  committee)  created  by  leg- 
islative or  executive  action  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  grants  and  conducting  studies 
under  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  Okheral.— Prom  funds  appropriated 
as  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  designated  State  plan- 
ning bodies  applying  for  such  grants  to 
enable  them  to  study,  plan,  and  develop 
State  Ijasic  health  plans  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  uninsured  residents  for  access  to  af- 
fordable basic  health  care. 

(b)  Use  or  Poiros.— Designated  State  plan- 
ning Ixxlles  may  use  grant  funds  under  this 
Act  for  any  or  all  of  the  foUowIng  purposes: 

(1)  To  develop  demographic  information 
about  the  numbers  and  characteristics  of  in- 
dividuals residing  in  the  SUte  who  lack 
access  to  affordable  basic  health  coverage 
and  might  become  enroliees  in  a  SUte  basic 
health  plan. 

(2)  To  define  one  or  more  schedules  of 
health  care  benefits  that  could  be  provided 
to  enroliees  as  part  of  a  SUte  basic  health 

plan. 

(3)  To  study  and  determine  the  availabil- 
ity of  health  care  resources  in  the  SUte,  in- 
cluding existing  managed  health  care  sys- 
tems and  other  health  care  providers  and 
facilities,  to  provide  defined  benefits  to  en- 
roliees in  a  SUte  basic  health  plan. 

<4)  To  design  financing  mechanisms  for 
the  SUte  (A)  to  purchase  defined  benefits 
from  managed  health  care  systems,  and,  at 
the  SUte's  option,  from  health  care  facili- 
ties and  providers  other  than  managed 
health  care  systems,  and  (B)  to  collect  from 
enroliees  premiums  varying  with  enroUee 
family  incomes.  Such  financing  mechanisms 
shall  not  rely  on  Federal  funds  to  pay  for 
health  care  services  to  any  individual  who  is 
not  otherwise  eligible  for  federally  funded 
health  care. 

(5)  To  identify  changes  in  SUte  law  neces- 
sary to  create  a  SUte  basic  health  plan  and 
prepare  any  legislation  for  that  purpose. 

(c)  Allotmeit  or  Puiros.— Every  designat- 
ed SUte  planning  body  submitting  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  for  a  grant  under 
this  Act.  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in 
subsection  (b).  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
grant  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  as 
authorized  by  this  Act  as  the  SUte's  popula- 
tion bears  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(d)  State  Plawkikg  Bodies.— <1)  Designat- 
ed SUte  planning  tiodies  may  enter  into 
contracts  for  any  part  of  the  study  and 
planning  activities  funded  from  grants 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  Every  designated  SUte  planning  body 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  hold 
at  least  one  public  hearing  as  part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SUte  basic  health  plan. 

(3)  Every  designated  SUte  planning  body 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  pre- 
pare a  written  report  summarizing  Ite  find- 
ings, conclusions,  and  any  recommendations 
for  a  SUte  basic  health  plan.  Copies  of  the 
report  shaU  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary, 
to  every  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
SUte,  and  to  the  public. 

SEC.  4.  RULES. 

The  Secretary  may  promulgate  and  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  to  administer  the 
grant  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 


SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  U  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 


FLORIDA  A«teM  XJNIVERSITY 
BAND  HONORED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uncler 
a  previotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  call  attentkjn  to  the  out- 
standing performance  of  the  Florida  A&M  Uni- 
versity Marching  Band  in  Paris  on  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  Bastille  Day.  July  14. 

The  excellent  musicians  of  the  Rattler 
Band,  with  their  high-stepping  style,  honored 
our  Nation  as  the  only  band  representing  the 
Unrted  States.  Dr.  William  P.  Foster,  whose  in- 
spired choreography  has  brought  distinction  to 
the  band  and  Florida  A&M.  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  achievements  and  those  of  his 
musicians. 

As  one  of  only  16  bands  woridwide  invited 
t>y  the  Government  of  France  to  join  in  the 
celebration,  the  band  has  achieved  the  inter- 
national recognition  it  deserves. 

All  Fkxidians  can  be  proud  that  the  Rattler 
Band  was  selected  to  represent  the  Sunshine 
State  and  the  United  States  during  the  cele- 
bration of  200  years  of  freedom  in  France, 
iwly  hat  is  off  to  you,  Rattlers. 


VOLUNTARY  RESTRAINT  AGREE- 
MENTS ON  STEEL  IMPORTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  had 
requested  time  this  evening  to  aslt 
some  of  our  coUeagues  to  join  with  me 
in  urging  the  President  to  extend  the 
voluntary  restraint  agreements  on 
steel  imports  for  an  additional  5  years. 
Since  I  asked  for  this  time— the  'White 
House  came  to  its  decision— which  was 
annoimced  early  this  afternoon.  And  I 
must  say  I  am  disappointed  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  so-called  extension. 
Rather  than  the  5  years  of  an  order- 
ly market  guaranteed  to  give  our  do- 
mestic industries  time  to  recover  some 
of  the  heavy  losses  of  the  early 
1980's— $12  bUlion— and  gain  profits  to 
pay  back  the  investments  in  modern- 
ization—the I*resident's  proposed  ex- 
tension of  restraints  begins  to  uruTivel 
almost  immediately  as  it  is  put  into 
place. 

Quotas  will  rise  after  the  first  year 
at  1  percent  per  year  through  the  end 
of  the  second  year— at  which  time  the 
restraints  are  out  at  the  end  of  6  more 
months.  Granted  that  the  President's 
statement  qualifies  that:  "this  increase 
will  be  allocated  to  countries  that  un- 
dertake and  abide  by  disciplines  to  ad- 
dress trade-distorting  practices." 

However,  in  steel  markets,  2  years  of 
rising  quotas  is  nothing— the  new 
'VRA's  can  be  waited  out.  And  if  that  is 
not  the  attitude  of  our  trading  part- 


ners, why  then  the  story  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  this  very  day  report- 
ing that  non-Communist  steel  output 
was  up  in  June: 

NoH-ComnmisT  Steel  Output  Up  ik  Juhe 
Brussels.  Belgium.— Crude  steel  produc- 
tion in  the  non-communist  world  rose  by 
2.8%  to  40.1  million  tons  in  June  from  the 
corresponding  year-earlier  month,  according 
to  the  International  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1989,  output 
rose  by  3.7%  to  245.35  million  tons  from  the 
year-earlier  period. 

The  Jime  rise  was  led  by  Japan,  where 
steel  companies  Increased  output  by  5%  to 
8.96  million  tons  from  June  1988.  Produc- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes  edged  up  by  1.6% 
to  7.4  million  tons. 

Our  steel  industry  was  clipped, 
pruned,  and  sheared  over  this  decade 
Ijecause  we  were  told  that  there  was 
overproduction  of  steel  in  the  world. 
And  that  our  industry  was  fat.  lazy, 
and  otjsolete— that  with  untrammelled 
free  trade,  it  would  be  forced  to  com- 
pete—no holds  barred— with  steel 
being  dumped  in  here  from  all  over 
the  world.  And,  dumped  it  was. 

The  only  reason  that  we  got  volun- 
tary restraints  in  the  first  place  was  to 
forestall  case  after  case  being  brought 
before  the  ITC,  and  before  the  Com- 
merce, charging  illegal  trading  prac- 
tices against  foreign  steel  producers. 

With  this  article  today  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  it  looks  like  our 
trading  partners  are  positioning  them- 
selves to  take  advantage  of  this  same 
free  trade  atmosphere  in  steel  return- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  other  re- 
ports—this year— suggest  that  not  only 
the  Japanese,  but  the  French  and  the 
Italians— the  Spanish,  the  Brits  and 
the  Germans  were  anticipating  the  de- 
cision of  the  White  House. 
Note  this: 

In  June,  the  French  granted  a  $225.5 
million  subsidy  to  its  steel  company. 
Ulsinor-sacilor. 

In  April,  West  Germany  forgave  a 
steel  company,  Arbed  Saarstahl.  from 
paying  $374  million  owed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Early  in  the  year.  Spain  provided  its 
steel  companies  with  a  package  of  sub- 
sidies and  cut-rate  loans  totaling  more 
than  $600  million. 

And  in  December  1988.  British  steel 
was  privatized  for  $4  billion.  And  in 
Italy.  $3.8  billion  was  granted  to  the 
state-owned  Finslder  steel  company. 
Currently,  an  additional  subsidy  for  $2 
billion  is  being  considered. 

That  is  the  "Free  Trade"  atmos- 
phere of  the  European  Community 
which  our  steel  companies  face.  Is 
that  a  level  playing  field  from  which 
they  are  all  talking  of?  I  think  not.  All 
the  subsidies  are  being  loaded  in 
ahead  of  time.  And  to  add  to  that, 
every  E^iropean  nation  rebates  an  av- 
erage of  19-20  percent— a  return  of  the 
value  added  tax  to  the  steel  compa- 
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nies— on  the  value  of  every  steel  ship- 
ment which  goes  into  the  export  mar 

kets.  , 

In  like  manner,  when  a  ton  oi 
United  SUtes  steel  reaches  Europe, 
19-20  percent  is  added  on  for  the 
VAT— even  though  the  value  has  been 
added  in  the  United  States  and  United 
States'  SUte  and  Income  taxes  have 
not  been  rebated  to  the  United  States- 
producers. 

The  President  is  promising  that  in 
the  Uruguay  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  efforts  will  be 
made  to  reach  an  international  con- 
sensus to  provide  effective  disciplines 
over  government  aid  and  intervention 
in  the  steel  sector— and  to  lower  bar- 
riers to  global  trade  In  steel. 

I  am  also  directing  Ambassador  Hills  lo 
seek  to  negotiate,  through  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
and  complementary  bilateral  agreements. 
an  international  consensus  to  provide  effec 
live  disciplines  over  government  aid  and 
intervention  in  the  steel  sector  and  to  lower 
barriers  to  global  trade  in  steel  The  inter 
national  consensus  will  contain   three  ele 

ments;  ,    _.    .     . 

Strong    disciplines    over    trade-distorting 

government  subsidies; 

Lowering  of  trade  barriers  so  as  lo  ensure 
market  access;  and 

Enforcement  measures  to  deal  with  viola 
tions  of  consensus  obligations. 

However,  no  efforts  have  ever  been 
made  to  compensate  our  exporters  for 
the  addition  of  the  value  added  tax. 
nor  to  rebate  U.S.  taxes  to  our  compa 
nies  on  export  shipments. 
It  is  a  major  barrier. 
I   also    hope   steel   capacity    is   also 
going  to  be  addressed.  If  there  is  over 
capacity  in  the  world,  take  it  out  of 
someone  elses  hide.   We   have   given 
and  lost  enough  to  bring  steel  produc 
tion  in  the  world  into  balance. 

Look  at  our  Rust  Belt;  look  at  the 
capacity  which  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain.  Right  now-in  an  all-out 
crunch-we  could  not  produce  enough 
steel  domestically  for  our  own  needs. 
And  I  believe  that  we  are  the  only  in- 
dustrialized nation  in  the  world  left  in 
this  condition. 

To  request  that  the  United  States 
continue  on  with  voluntary  restraints 
against  foreign  steel— considering 
what  other  nations  do  for  their  steel 
companies— is  little  enough  and  cer 
tainly.  in  comparison,  not  one  of  those 
nations  could  criticize  or  complain. 

Level  playing  field— lets  level  some 
of  the  field  abroad. 

The  importance  of  having  integrated 
steel  capacity  seems  not  to  be  recog 
nized  in  all  of  this.  We  are  told  of  the 
successes  of  the  mini-nulls  processing 
scrap  steel.  And  I  think  its  great.  It  is 
wise  to  have  a  market  for  scrap— and 
to  use  it— where  appropriate.  But 
surely,  no  American  could  believe  that 
the  United  SUtes  will  continue  as  a 
major  nation  in  the  global  economy 
without  an  integrated  steel  industry. 


We  have  spent  the  day  on  the  De- 
fense budget— imagine,  just  imagine,  if 
the  tremendous  demand  which  exists 
inside  Defense  for  steel  had  to  be  sup- 
plied mainly  offshore.  How  strong 
would  we  be  then?  And  what  would  be 
the  size  of  our  trade  deficit? 
And  it  could  happen. 
If  we  return  to  the  U.S.  steel  market 
of  the  early  eighties-between  1982 
and  1986—4  short  years— of  no-holds- 
barred  steel  shipments,  then,  we  will 
see  another  shakeout  of  our  steel  pro- 
ducers another  series  of  lost  jobs  and 
layoffs.  The  U.S.  market  was  de- 
stroyed in  that  period  of  time.  It  can 
happen  Again. 

Looking  at  billions  being  spent  on  all 
manners  of  things,  the  steel  industry 
is  not  asking  for  any  money— it  is  only 
asking  for  a  fair  chance.  And  for  that 
reason,  when  the  steel  caucus  meets  in 
the  morning.  I  am  sure  that  the  issue 
of  legislation  will  be  discussed  as  a 
remedy  for  this  disappointing  proposal 
from  the  administration. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  are  very  con- 
cerned and  desire  to  continue  the  old 
VRA  Program. 

Under  the  expiring  VRA  agree- 
ments,   the    steel    industry    has    been 

able  to:  .,  „  ^ 

Reduce  import's  share  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption from  a  high  of  30  percent  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1984  to  under  21 
percent  today. 

Stop  the  hemorrhaging  of  an  indus- 
try vital  to  America's  national  securi- 
ty, industrial  base,  and  infrastructure, 
by  producing  additional  cash-flow  that 
has  prevented  further  equity  losses 
and  bankruptcies— to  this  day.  15  per- 
cent of  the  industry  remains  in  Chap- 
ter 11  bankruptcy. 

A  major  factor  in  fostering  the  in- 
dustry's continuing  recovery,  enabling 
U.S.  producers  to  ship  at  least  8  mil- 
lion additional  tons  of  steel. 

Benefit  steel  consumers  by  allowing 
US  producers  lo  begin  taking  major 
steps  toward  their  goal  of  becoming 
fully  competitive  by  international 
standards. 

Not  cause  harm  to  consumers,  be- 
cause they  have  not  caused  any  signifi- 
cant price  increase  or  shortages.  In 
fact,  prices  actually  dropped  in  the 
programs  first  2  years  and.  since  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  steel  from  VRA 
countries  went  unshipped  in  1987  and 
1988.  'VRA's  could  not  possibly  be  the 
cause  of  any  recent  price  increases  or 
alleged  shortages. 

And  there  is  an  old  adage  which  I 
think  fits  wonderfully  in  closing-if 
its  not  broke-if  it's  working,  don't  fix 
It. 


n  1940 

I  yield  to  the  gentle 


Mr.  Speaker, 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  ViscloskyI. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  tenacity  for  fighting  on 
behalf  of  the  domestic  steel  industy 


and  her  vigorous  and  strong  participa- 
tion in  the  Caucus,  and  for  having  the 
foresight  for  having  time  set  aside  to- 
night on  an  important  Issue.  That  is 
the  President's  proposal  of  the  renew- 
al of  the  VRA.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would   indulge  me   for  a  moment  or 

two.  . 

Today.  President  Bush  announced 
his  plan  for  extending  the  VRA's.  He 
calls  for  a  2V^-year  extension  of  the 
program  with  some  modifications. 

The  President's  proposal  sets  the 
Import  limit  at  18.4  percent-the  cur- 
rent target  is  20.2  percent— and  gives 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  the 
option  to  increase  that  limit  if  she 
finds  that  participating  countries  are 
trading  in  good  faith. 

The  President  is  essentially  breaking 
his  campaign  pledge  to  the  U.S.  steel 
industry.  His  proposal  does  not  ensure 
that  the  industry  can  continue  its  re- 
covery and  modernization  efforts  be- 
cause the  -VRA's  will  be  extended  for 
only  2Vji  years  instead  of  the  full,  5- 
year  extension  that  I  had  hoped  for 
and  which  247  of  my  colleagues  prefer 
as  cosponsors  of  H.R.  904. 

Furthermore.  I  am  concerned  be- 
cause the  President's  long-term  goal  of 
rendering  VRA's  obsolete  through  the 
elimination  of  unfair  trade  practices  is 
based  upon  obtaining  an  elusive  inter- 
national consensus. 

I  am  dubious  of  the  proposals  ambi- 
tious objective  of  reaching  an  interna- 
tional consenstis  because  it  relies  too 
heavily  upon  the  success  of  the  Uru- 
guay Round  negotiations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATTl.  Ninety-six  countries  are  mem- 
bers of  the  GATT.  In  theory,  a  multi- 
lateral solution  to  steel  subsidization  is 
sound,  but  in  reality  such  a  solution 
will  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

At  its  mid-point  in  December.  1988. 
there  was  general  disappointment 
with  the  fact  that  the  Uruguay  Round 
was  moving  extremely  slowly  and  that 
it  had  not  made  headway  on  the  pleth- 
oria  of  contentious  issues  that  it  had 
hoped  to  solve.  Agricultural  subsidiza- 
tion is  one  of  those  issues,  and  there  is 
a  long  way  to  go  before  that  problem 
will  be  resolved. 

In  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  marginal 
progress  that  the  GATT  has  made  to 
date  regarding  agricultural  subsidies,  I 
am  wary  of  placing  too  much  hope  in 
using  the  GATT  to  eliminate  the  wide- 
spread subsidies  that  many  foreign 
governments  give  to  their  domestic 
steel  producers. 

The  President's  proposal  mentions 
an  enforcement  mechanism,  but  pre- 
cisely how  an  international  consensus 
on  eliminating  tinfair  trading  practices 
would  be  enforced  is  not  yet  clear. 
There  is  no  enforcement  mechanism 
contained  in  the  GATT-one  of  its 
fundamental  weaknesses. 

In  sum.  a  multilateral  solution  is  ap- 
pealing, but  will  it  really  materialize? 
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Can  we  gamble  the  revitalization  of 
the  U.S.  steel  Industry  on  an  Interna- 
tional consensus  that  has  to  be  accom- 
plished In  a  relatively  short  amount  of 
time?  The  Uruguay  round  is  scheduled 
to  end  in  December  1990. 

According  to  industry  sources,  the 
industry  has  only  halfway  completed 
Its  modernization  process.  Two  and 
one-half  years  will  not  be  enough  time 
for  the  Industry  to  complete  its  efforts 
because  it  will  not  only  have  the 
burden  of  completing  modernization, 
but  the  industry  will  most  surely  be 
required  to  meet  new  clean  air  stand- 
ards. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  I  am  en- 
couraged to  see  that  provisions  to  im- 
prove the  VRA  program's  short-supply 
process  are  included  in  the  admlnistra- 
tions  proposal.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  in  part  due  to  a  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office  Investigation  that  I  re- 
quested. 

The  damage  caused  by  the  Presi- 
dent's procrastination  is  already  an  ac- 
complished fact.  The  current  program 
is  due  to  expire  on  September  30,  just 
67  days  from  today.  I  think  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  effec- 
tively Implement  these  proposals  be- 
tween now  and  September  30. 

Overall,  the  President's  proposal  is 
too  little,  too  late. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 


disadvantage.  In  addition,  many  for- 
eign producers  remain  heavily  protect- 
ed from  foreign  competition  by  high 
tariffs,  quotas,  restrictive  import  li- 
censing and  other  non-tariff  barriers. 
These  restrictive  measures,  coupled 
with  heavy  government  subsidization, 
severely  restrict  U.S.  producers'  ability 
to  compete  in  global  and  domestic 
markets. 

Under  the  steel  VRA  Program,  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  has  made  excellent 
progress  toward  its  goal  of  regaining 
its  competitiveness.  Costs  have  been 
lowered  sharply,  labor  productivity 
has  been  increased  dramatically,  and 
production  quality  has  been  improved 
greatly.  However,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Substantial  new  Investment  and 
modernization,  on  a  sustained  basis,  is 
needed  if  the  steel  industry  is  to 
match  the  competitiveness  of  its  lead- 
ing foreign  competitors. 

We  must  provide  an  atmosphere  In 
which  our  basic  Industries,  such  as  the 
steel  Industry,  are  able  to  compete  in 
global  and  domestic  markets,  in  order 
to  survive  as  an  independent  Nation.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  can  now  work  together  to 
extend  the  steel  VRA  Program  in  an 
expeditious  manner.  Again,  this  must 
be  coupled  with  a  clear  message  to  the 
administration,  particularly  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  that  we  in  Congress 
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his  request  of  the  GAO  study  on  aU  of    will  hold  them  to  the  promises  made 


this,  and  also  to  point  out  the  impor- 
tance of  time  and  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dustry has  only  halfway  recovered  in 
these  5  years  of  VRA's.  They  just  need 
that  much  more  time.  Again.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  join- 
ing here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
before  you  tonight  to  enlist  your  sup- 
port for  an  extension  of  the  steel  vol- 
untary restraint  agreements.  As  you 
know,  the  President  announced  today 
his  proposal  for  an  extension  of  the 
steel  VRA  Program.  WhUe  I  regret 
that  he  is  only  recommending  a  2%- 
year  extension,  I  am  pleased  that  he 
recognizes  that  unfair.  Ulegal  subslcUes 
and  trade  barriers  continue  to  exist, 
and  that  he  is  pledging  a  more  aggres- 
sive approach  in  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions and  enforcement  of  U.S.  trade 
laws  Congress  provided  the  tools  in 
last  year's  trade  bill,  especially  the 
super  301  provision,  to  eliminate 
unfair  trade  practices  and  punish 
those  nations  which  refuse  to  compete 
on  a  level  playing  field. 

American  steel  producers  are  forced 
to  compete  in  a  world  market  dominat- 
ed by  foreign  govenunent  interven- 
tion. In  most  steel  producing  coun- 
tries, decisions  about  investment,  dis- 
investment, production  and  pricing  are 
influenced  by  the  government.  This 
level  of  government  intervention  inevi- 
tably places  American  producers  at  a 


by  the  President  today  about  rigorous 
enforcement  of  our  trade  laws.  We 
must  also  send  a  clear  message  to  our 
trade  partners  during  these  interna- 
tional trade  negotiations  that  the 
eventual  expiration  of  the  steel  VRA 
Program  is  not  a  green  light  to  restune 
anticompetitive  trade-distorting  meas- 
ures. 
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Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Harris],  and  I  would  ask  him  to 
engage  In  a  colloquy  with  me  for  a 
moment  or  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Harris]  for  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
we  did  pass  the  Trade  Act  last  year, 
and  perhaps  at  this  time,  now  that  we 
know  what  the  VRA  Program  Is,  it 
would  behoove  us  to  take  the  contents 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1987,  and  balance 
It  out  against  what  Is  being  provided 
for  us  imder  this  2\^-year  extension, 
and  then  see  In  which  direction  we  will 
have  to  move  to  help  the  industry,  to 
continue  to  help  the  industry. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  in  that  regard  because  we  have 
seen  progress,  but  we  are  not  there 
yet.  We  have  got  to  keep  this  program 
in  place  so  that  we  can  keep  a  very  im- 
portant industry,  not  only  to  our  part 
of  the  country,  certainly  to  the  part  of 


the  coimtry  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  BehtleyI,  but  to  the 
whole  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  so  important  for 
our  defensive  posture  that  we  keep 
certain  basic  industries  in  place. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  emphasize  too  much 
its  importance  to  the  defense  base  of 
this  coimtry,  and  again  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Harris]  for  joining  us  tonight. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  904,  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  John  Murtha,  of  Pennsylvania, 
proposing  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  negotiate  steel  VRA's.  The 
recovery  of  our  Natmn's  steel  industry  is  still 
incomplete  and  the  threat  posed  by  foreign 
subsidies  and  unfair  Uade  practices  is  still 
present 

When  the  legislation  providing  this  authority 
to  the  President  was  first  enacted  in  October 
of  1984  the  An>erican  steel  industry  was  con- 
fronted with  Its  gravest  crisis  since  the  Great 
[Depression.  Massive  foreign  steel  subsidies, 
totaling  $40  billion  in  the  European  Ctxxmurw- 
ty  over  the  past  10  years,  lead  to  a  chronic 
oversupply  of  steel.  Rather  than  subject  thern- 
selves  to  the  discipline  of  the  marketplace 
and  make  the  necessary  cuttacks  in  produc- 
tion, some  Nations  chose  to  simply  dump  their 
artificially  maintained  excess  on  the  American 
market  Imports  market  share  approached 
one-third  of  the  market  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1984. 

The  result  was  disaster  for  the  American 
steel  industry.  The  industry  was  caught  in  a  vi- 
cious circle  where  modernization  was  desper- 
ately needed  to  remain  competitive,  yet  even 
with  the  efforts  of  our  domestic  Industry  to 
modernize  plants,  unfair  trade  practices  in- 
cluding subsidization  and  dumping  undercut 
the  positive  impact  that  nrKXlemization  couW 
produce.  From  1983  to  1986,  Industry  tosses 
exceeded  $12  billion  and  20  percent  of  the 
productive  capacity  was  in  chapter  11  of  the 
Banknjptcy  Code.  Layoffs  were  immense  and 
permanent  The  steel  mills  which  once  forged 
the  foundation  of  our  national  defense  were 
closing  down,  some  never  to  reopen.  In  my 
home  district.  McLouth  Steel  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  Rouge  Steel  was 
considering  a  shut  down.  The  temi  mst  belt 
came  into  being,  a  sad  but  tiue  testament  to 
the  frightful  loss  out  Nation  experienced  in 
those  dark  days. 

In  October  1984  both  Congress  and  the 
Reagan  adminlsti^ation  worked  together  in  a 
tiipartisan  manner  to  stop  this  hemorrtiagtng 
of  a  vital  American  industry.  Congress  passed 
the  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act  which  I 
strongly  supported,  giving  the  President  the 
power  to  negotiate  and  enforce  steel  VRAs. 
The  act  limited  foreign  market  share  to  20 
percent  and  required  the  domestic  industoy  to 
reinvest  all  profits  made  off  of  tt>eir  steel  oper- 
ations back  into  their  steel  operations. 

The  steel  VRA  Program  made  the  differ- 
ence. Over  the  past  5  years,  the  industry  has 
spent  $9  billton  on  modernization.  In  my  own 
distiict.  McLouth  Steel  Products  Corp.  can 
now  compete.  After  uncertainty  regarding  its 
future.  Rouge  Steel  is  still  open  and  produc- 
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ing.  and  Groat  Lakes  Steel  has  made  signifi- 
cant improvements  to  its  facilities  Even 
though  the  United  States  does  not  have  policy 
of  directly  subsidizing  its  steel  industry  like 
some  other  counthes.  in  areas  such  as  prod- 
uct yiekj,  energy  efficiency,  and  continuous 
casting  rates,  the  performance  of  Amencan  in- 
dustry in  the  face  of  such  unfair  practices  is 
encouraging.  Costs  are  down  35  percent,  pro- 
ductivity IS  up  40  percent,  and  quality  is  tre- 
mernJousfy  improved.  But  there  is  still  room 
for  even  more  improvement. 

The  VRA's  are  due  to  expire  in  September 
VRA's  have  made  a  difference    The  market 
share  of  imports  is  back  around  20  percent 
Modernization  is  proceeding.  The  industry  has 
finally  become  marginally  profitable  again  But 
ttie  recovery  is  fragile.  World  oversupply  of 
steel    IS    still    around    150    million    tons    due 
mainly  to  foreign  subsidization    The  steel  in 
dustnes  balance  of  payments  for  the  past 
decade,  even  with  ttie  recovery  of  the  past 
several  years,  is  a  $6.4  billion  dollar  deficit 
Now  IS  the  wrong  time  to  subject  our  steel  in- 
dustry to  a  foreign  competition  artifrcially  ma 
nipulated  by  subsidies  and  dumping  when  it  is 
only   beginning   to   recover    Until    the    larger 
international    problems    of    oversupply    and 
widespread    foreign    subsidization    are    ad- 
dressed,   American    interests    will    be    best 
served  by  refusing  to  sacnfice  a  vital  Amen- 
can   industry    to    ttiose    insist    on    sheltennq 
themselves  from  the  discipline  of  the  market 
place.  The  VRA  Program  will  allow  our  steel 
industry    the    opportunity    to    complete    their 
modernization  efforts  free  from  the   interfer- 
ence of  dumping,  subsidies,  and  other  unfair 
trade  practices. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H  R  904 
Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this   opportunity  to   express   my   strong 
support  for  the  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Ex- 
tension  Act.   legislation   cunently   pending   in 
the  House  whch  would  extend  the  cunent 
voluntary  resuaint  agreement  an  additional  5 
years. 

Pnor  to  ttie  implementation  of  the  VRA  s. 
the  domestic  steel  industry  was  at  a  severe 
disadvantage  when  competing  wrth  foreign 
producers  in  the  international  marketplace 
Subsidizatkjn,  import  quotas,  and  restrictive 
import  licenses  all  worked  against  the  Amen- 
can producer  trying  to  sell  his  product  over- 
seas. In  addition,  foreign  producers  were 
dumpmg  excess  steel  at  betow  cost  pnces  on 
tfie  Amencan  ma/Vet  Foreign  steel  s  share  of 
the  U.S.  market  went  from  15  percent  in  1979 
to  30  percent  in  19S4  Between  1982  and 
1986  the  American  Steel  industry  lost  $12  bil- 
lion. 

Since  the  original  agreement  went  into 
effect,  the  domestic  steel  industry  has  been 
afforded  the  time  needed  to  begin  rebuilding 
and  modernizing.  After  reinvesting  $9  billion 
from  1982  through  1987  the  industry  has  cut 
production  costs  by  35  percent  while  improv- 
ing productivity  by  40  percent.  Today,  the 
American  steel  industry  produces  steel  ap- 
proximately $130  a  ton  cheaper  than  Japan 

White  the  domestic  industry  has  become 
much  more  competitive,  it  still  faces  several 
challenges.  First,  it  must  continue  to  improve 
plant  operations  in  such  areas  as  energy  effi- 
ciency and  product  yield  through  additional  re- 
investment of  capital. 
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Importantly  also,  it  must  still  compete 
against  foreign  companies  which  are  heavily 
subsidized  by  their  governments.  For  example, 
this  past  spnng  the  Italian  Government  invest- 
ed $3  8  billion  into  Finsider,  its  ailing  steel  en- 
lerpnse,  with  an  additional  $2  billion  invest- 
ment expected  next  year  Bntish  steel  was 
given  an  $8  billion  government  subsidy 

Against  competition  operating  with  such  an 
unfair  advantage,  the  VRAs  must  be  ex- 
tended tor  an  additional  5  years.  The  VRAs 
have  been  mstmmental  m  reviving  a  monbund 
industry  Their  extension  is  essential  if  this  in- 
dustry, vital  to  Amenca's  economic  health  and 
a  key  component  of  our  national  defense,  is 
to  complete  its  metamorphosis 

Mr  WALSH  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  steel  caucus 
member.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  remarks 
today  in  a  special  order  called  by  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  Helen  Bentley,  in  support 
ot  voluntary  restraint  agreements 

Though  we  had  asked  for  a  5-year  exten- 
sion, I  am  pleased  President  Bush  extended 
the  VRA  program  for  another  2^'i  years,  im- 
proving the  availability  of  steel  in  the  United 
States  and  promoting  pnce  competition.  I 
hope  that  before  this  extension  expires,  the 
program  will  be  reevaluated  and  extended 
once  again  if  necessary 

A  few  years  ago,  we  faced  a  cnsis  in  the 
U  S  steel  industry  Then,  the  Government  did 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do  We  listened  to  our 
manufacturers  and  we  acted  The  crisis,  and 
Government  action,  led  to  the  VRA  program, 
one  of  the  most  innovative  programs  in  Amen- 
can economic  history— a  ma|or  factor  in  the 
slow  but  sure  recovery  of  our  ailing  steel  in- 
dustry 

Steel  IS  a  tiasic  commodity  It  is  traded 
worldwide  Each  and  every  country,  industnal- 
ized  or  developing,  wants  its  own  steel  indus- 
try No  one  wants  to  rely  on  another  country 
for  steel  It  IS  part  of  Amenca's  growth,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word 

Now.  we  need  an  extension  of  the  VRA  pro- 
gram We  must  allow  the  recovery  of  one  of 
our  most  important  industnes  to  continue— 
and  allow  the  people  who  make  up  this  vital 
industnal  community  to  keep  peace  with  their 
Japanese  and  European  competition  Addi- 
tionally, we  must  send  a  strong  signal  to  for- 
eign governments  that  the  United  States  is  se- 
rious about  negotiating  a  global  agreement 
that  bans  trade  distorting  practices  in  steel 

Today,  VRA's  are  working  well  They  have 
effectrvely  limited  the  hamnful  economic 
impact  of  unfairly  traded  steel  imports.  They 
spuned  growth  in  the  US  steel  industry  in 
1984  by  way  of  new  plants,  new  equipment 
designs,  and  new  continuous  casting  technol- 
ogy 

This  was  not  the  time  to  terminate  voluntary 
restraint  agreement  programs.  Our  steel  in- 
dustry IS  now  beginning  to  stand  on  Its  own. 
Had  tfie  President  not  extended  this  program, 
a  maior  Amencan  industry  would  have  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  its  own  government,  in- 
stead of  a  push 

On  behalf  of  my  distnct's  interests  and  out 
of  great  concern  for  the  betterment  of  our 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  tfie  future  to 
support  the  extension  of  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  whenever  necessary 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lehman  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today  and  the  rest  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  family  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  July 
21.  Aug.  1.  2.  and  3. 

Mr.  Kyl.  for  60  minutes,  September 
5.  6.  7.  and  8. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  Aug.  1,  2.  and  3. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  31. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Logo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  July  31,  Aug.  1,  2.  3,  and  4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to; 

Mr.  Dymally  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,535. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Field. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mrs.  Morella. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Traticant. 

Mr.  DYMALLY. 

Mr.  MoirrooMZRY. 
Mr.  LaPalce. 
Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  GuARiHi. 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Pallofe. 

Mr.  DlWGELL. 

Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Cardin. 
Mr.  Plorio. 
Mr.  Skaggs. 
Ms.  Kaptor. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
Uble  and,  under  the  nUe,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  83.  An  act  to  esUbUsh  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  to  operate 
the  Federal  uranium  enrichment  program 
on  a  proflUble  and  efficient  basis  in  order 
to  maximize  the  long-term  economic  value 
to  the  United  SUtes,  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  domestic  uranium  industry,  and  to 
provide  a  Federal  contribution  for  the  recla- 
mation of  miU  tailings  generated  pursuant 
to  Federal  defense  contracts  at  active  urani- 
um and  thorium  processing  sites;  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
Energy  and  Commerce;  Science,  Space,  and 

Technology.  .     ,       . ., 

S  358  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act  to  change  the  level,  and 
preference  system  for  admission,  of  unmi- 
gr&nts  to  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  provide 
for  administrative  naturalization,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  52  minutes 
p.m.),  and  under  its  previous  order, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1989,  at  9  a.m. 


1509.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 5131  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  (General  Services  Administra- 
tion's sUtutory  responsibilities  concernii^ 
the  repair  and  improvement  of  the  U.S. 
Mint  at  PhUadelphla,  PA;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Url>an  Affairs. 

1510.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Vaccine  Program,  transmitting  the  first 
report  on  the  ImplemenUtion  of  the  Nation- 
al Vaccine  Program  and  activities  planned 
for  fiscal  year  1989  that  are  related  to  the 
long-term  goals  of  the  National  Vaccine 
Plan,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  300aa-4;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1511  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Intent  to  contin- 
ue assistance  for  El  Salvador  under  the 
Anti-Terrorism  Assistance  Program,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2349aa-3(a)(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1512.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  transmitting 
the  25th  annual  report  on  the  Fulbnght 
Program,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2457;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1513.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  Federal 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(r): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. .        ,  .„ 

1514  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmittmg 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  paymente  in  DCS  area,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1515.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  effects 
of  plastic  materials  on  the  marine  environ- 
ment pusuant  to  Public  Law  100-220.  sec- 
tion 2203  (101  SUt.  1466);  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1516.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  $100,000  Maximum 
Civil  Penalty  and  the  Civil  Penalty  Assess- 
ment Demonstration  Program,  pursuant  to 
49  U.S.C.  app.  1475  nt.  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work  and  TransporUtlon. 

1517  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  Agency's  report  on  metric 
usage  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-418.  sec- 
tion 5164(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 


from  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rep.  101-171, 
Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  NATCHER:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  2990.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1990,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rep  101-172).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. H.R.  2991.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  SUte.  the  Judiciary  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rep.  101-173.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 


UM  I 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1507  A  conununication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  and  an  appropria- 
tions language  amendment  for  fls<»l  year 
1991  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc. 
No.  101-88);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1508  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  analysis  of  alternative  stra^ 
gtc  nuclear  force  postures  for  the  Unltea 
States  under  a  potential  START  treaty:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ROYBAL:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions H.R.  2989.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U^. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  Independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30  1990.  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rep.  101- 
170)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R^ 
1755  A  bill  to  transfer  administration  of 
bridges  and  causeways  over  navigable  waters 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  pubUc  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL 
H.R.  2989.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for    the    Treasury    Department,    the    U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,   and  certain   Independent   agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1990,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
HR.  2990.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem 
ber  30.  1990,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
HR.  2991.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  SUte,  the  Judiciary,  and  reUted  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1990,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
HR    2992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1986  to  provide  special 
rules  for  certain  gratuitous  transfers  of  em- 
ployer securities  for  the  benefit  of  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H  R.  2993.  A  biU  to  extend,  under  cerUm 
circumstances,  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
to    the    producte    of    nonmarket    economy 
countries  that  are  currently  IneUgible  lor 
such  treatment;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H  R   2994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  the  testing  of  motor  vehi- 
cles at  high  altitudes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hlnergy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    GEJDENSON    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mrs.  Boxra,  Mr.  Lipiw- 
SKi,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  FAtnrnioY, 
Mr    Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.   Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mrs.    Coluns.   Mr.    Frost.    Mr.    de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Evans. 
and  Mr.  Vento): 
H.R.  2995.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  retalia- 
tion against  congressional  witnesses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By    Mr.   McDERMOTT   (for   himself. 
Mr.      WuuCAif,      Mr.      St/uuc.      Mr 
BoifiOR,  Mrs.   Boxer.   Mr.   DeFazio. 
Mr.     Dicks,     Mr.     DoKHnxy.     Mr. 
Fazio,   Mr.   Framk.    Mr.    Gray.    Mr. 
HoAGUUfD,  Ms.  Kaptdr,  Mr.  McClos- 
KXT.  Mr.  MiLiXR  of  California.  Mr. 
MiLLKK   of   Washington,    Mr.    Obcr- 
STAR,    Mr.     Psask,    Mr.    Sabo.     Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mrs.  Unsoeu). 
Mr.  WiLUAMS,  Mr.  Sangmeistek.  Mr. 
GBJDKNsoif,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.R.  2996.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  assist 
ance  to  States  in  planning  and  developing 
means    of    providing    access    to    affordable 
health  care  for  the  uninsured;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  2997  A  bill  to  esUblish  an  interagen 
cy  task  force  to  carry  out  a  program  to  pro- 
vide surplus  property  to  States  for  very  low 
and    lower    Income    housing    developments; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stump)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  2998.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  re 
alignment  or  major  mission  change  of  cer 
tain  medical  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.    BROWN    of    California    (for 

himself.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Anderson. 

and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California): 

H.R.  2999.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 

IV   of   the  Social   Security   Act   to   require 

compensation  paid  for  damages  suffered  by 

victims  of  major  disasters  to  t>e  disregarded 

in   determining  their  eligibility   for  aid   to 

families   with   dependent   children;   to   the 

Committee  on  Ways  tmd  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself.  Mr 
Roe,  Mr.  LiEifT,  Mr.  Walxer.  Mr 
Florio,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Rittxh, 
Mr.  BoEHLERT,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Ali:x 
ANDER.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  AdCoin. 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mi  .  BoDCHER.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
BROOifPiELO,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Brdce.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
BuECHNER.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  BusTAMANTE,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 

COSTBLLO.     Mr.     COUGHLIN.     Mr.     DE 

Lugo.  Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dymallt,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  English. 
Mr.  Ehoreich,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Focli- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana,  Mr.    Henry.    Mr.    Hertel,    Mr 

HOCHBRUECKNEX.  Mr.   HODGHTON,   Mr. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Klbczka,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Levine  of 
CalUomia.  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 
Mr.  BdACHTLEY.  Mr.  Madican.  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Markky.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
McCuRDY.  Mr.  McDadb.  Mr.  McMil- 
leh  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 


Moody,   Mrs.   Morella.   Mr.   Morri- 
son   of    Washington,    Mr.    Murtha, 
Mr.   Nagle,  Mr.   Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    Nelson    of    Florida,    Mr. 
NiELSON   of   Utah.   Mr.   Nowak.   Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
OxLEY,   Mr.   Packard,   Mr.   Pallone, 
Mr.     Parris.     Mr.     Payne    of    New 
Jersey.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Georgia,   Mr.  Scheuer,   Mr. 
ScHipp.        Ms.        Schneider.        Mr. 
Schuette.   Mr.   Sensenbrenner,   Mr. 
Sharp,    Mr.    Sikorski,    Mr.   Skaggs. 
Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Stallings, 
Mr.    Stangeland,    Mr.    Swin,    Mr. 
SVnar.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi,      Mr.     Traficant,     Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Vander 
Jact.  Mr   VoLKMER,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr    Weldon,  Mr,  Whitta- 
KER,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Wyden); 
H.R.  3000.   A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
fasteners  sold  in  commerce  conform  to  the 
specifications  to  which  they  are  represented 
to  be  manufactured,  to  provide  for  accredi- 
tation of  laboratories  engaged  in  fastemer 
testing,  to  require   inspection,  testing,   and 
certification,   in  accordance  with  standard- 
ized methods,  of  fasteners  used  in  critical 
applications  to  Increase  fastener  quality  and 
reduce  the  danger  of  fastener  failure,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  CHAPMAN; 
H.R.  3001.  A  bill  to  condition  payment  to 
Iran  of  amy  compensation  for  the  downing 
of   Iran  Air  Flight   655  by   the  U.S.S.    Vin- 
cennes  on  July  3,  1988.  on  the  release  of  the 
United  States  citizens  being  held  hostage  in 
the  Middle  East;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi,  Mr.  Vander  Jact. 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA,  Mr.  Henry,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Oberstar,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr,  Feighan,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Russo,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Gdn- 
derson,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  and  Mr. 

PENNY' 

H.R.  3002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.   1936.  to  preserve  the  percent- 
age of  certain  agricultural  commodities  ex- 
ported from  Great  Lake  ports;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchfiuit  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hertel): 
H  R.   3003.   A  bill   to  provide   for  the  re- 
sponse to  oil  spills  and  manning  and  sale 
navigation   of   tank    vessels,   on   the   Great 
Lakes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works   and   Transportation   and   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  BoNioR.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Jontz.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Pal- 
lone. Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
BEREtTTER.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Hoag- 
land.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.     Mrazek,     Mr.     Posharo,     Mr. 


Skaggs,   Mrs.   Unsoeld,   Mr.   Weiss, 
Mr.    Ackerman,    Mr.    Bevill,    Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins,   Mr.    Hayes    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,   Ms.    Kaptur,    Mrs. 
Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.     Payne    of    New    Jersey,     Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.   Rose,   Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.     Brown     of     California,     Mr. 
Bryant,     Mr.     Slaughter    of     New 
York,  Mr.  Hughes,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Atkins,       Mr.       Kostmayer,       Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Nagle,    Mr.    Glickman,    Mr.    Busta- 
MANTE,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Markey,    Mr.    Wolpe,    Mr.    Hertel, 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,   Mr.   Towns,   Mr.   Stokes,   Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Moody): 
H.R.  3004.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  a  presumption  of 
service  connection  between  certain  diseases 
experienced  by  veterans  of  active  service  in 
Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  expo- 
sure to  certain  toxic  herbicide  agents  used 
in  Vietnam;  to  provide  for  permanent  bene- 
fits for  vetertms  of  such  service  who  have 
certain  diseases;   to  improve  the  reporting 
requirements  relating  to  the  "Ranch  Hand 
Study."  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   FEIGHAN  (for   himself.   Mr. 

Smith     of     New    Jersey,     and    Mr. 

Levine  of  California): 

H.R.  3005.  A  bill  to  prohibit  negotiations 

with    any    representative    of    the   Palestine 

Liberation   Organization    who   has   directly 

participated  in  an  act  of  terrorism  against  a 

United  States  citizen;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pallone); 
H.R.  3006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  expand  the  demonstration 
program  of  insurance  of  home  equity  con- 
version mortgages  for  elderly  homeowners; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES; 
H.R.  3007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 
fenders Act  of  1978  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  appropriations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3008.  A  bill  to  require  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  regarding  the  appropri- 
ateness of  using  the  Coast  Guard  Training 
Center  at  Cape  May,  NJ.  as  an  official  site 
for  recognizing  the  bicentenary  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PEASE; 
H.R.  3009.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Steel 
Import  Stabilization  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHEAT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri): 
H.R.  3010.  A  bin  to  temporarily  suspend 
the    duty    on    0.0-Dlmethyl-S-t(4-OxO-I.2.3- 
Ijenzotriaz  ln-3(4H)- 

yDmethyllphosphorodithioate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3011.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  4-Fluoro-3-phenoxy  benzalde- 
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hyde;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POGLIETTA  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Vento,  Ms.   Pelosi,   Mrs.   Morklla, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez, Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  La- 
Falce.    Mr.    Fuster,    Mrs.    Collins, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Emer- 
son.   Mr.    Bates,    Mi.    Henry,    Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Dtmally,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
Weldon,   Mr.    Pallone,   Mr.    Fazio, 
Mr.  Borski,  and  Mr.  Kanjorski): 
H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Christopher  Columbus  to  be  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kostmater,    Mr.    Wolp,    Mr.    Han- 
cock, Mr.  Towns,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,   Mr.   Alexander, 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Dtsor): 
H.J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  17,  1989,  as  "Constitution  Day": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Roberts); 
H.  Res.  212.  Resolution  providing  for  up- 
grading of  one  position  and  establishment 
of  six  additional  positions  on  the  Capitol 
Police  for  duty  with  respect  to  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


UM  I 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

210.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  relative 
to  Chinese  students:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

211.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  Chan- 
ute  Air  Base  and  Fort  Sheridan:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

212.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative 
to  Joseph  Patrick  Thomas  Doherty:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

213.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative 
to  the  Federal  budget  deficit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

214.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  the 
steel  voluntary  restraint  arrangements  and 
the  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Extension 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

215.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  home 
mortgage  interest  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

216.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  United 
States  and  Mexico  relations;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

217.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  the 
people  in  rural  Illinois:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

218.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  the 
Joliet  Army  Ammunition  Plant;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce; 
Armed  Services:  and  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

I 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows:        . 

H.R.  11:  Mr.  Sikorski.     ' 

H.R.  12:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

HJl.  24:  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina. 

H.R.  45:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
McNuLTT,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  145:  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Clarke. 

H.R.  522:  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

HJl.  638:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  Boerlert. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Laughlin,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr. 
AspiR,  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Levxhe  of  CalLfomia.  t/Lr.  Tanner,  Mr. 
Emgel,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Daroen.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Caiui.  Mr.  Mollo- 
han, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Morhison  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  1175:  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  1188:  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Lent  and  Mr.  Hollowat. 

H.R.  1276:  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  1333:  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  1406:  Mr.  Brennan. 

HJl.  1525:  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  1593:  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mrs. 
Meters  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Callahan. 
Mr.  Watkihs,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.   1730;   Mr.   Buechner  and  Mr.   Cos- 

TELLO. 

H.R.  1863:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York  and 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

H.R.  2021:  Mr.  Holloway  and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  2051:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  2116:  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  2144:  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  2223:  Mr.  Fuster  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2228:  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  2269:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  2288:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Borski,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  2331;  Mr.  Visclosky. 

H.R.  2395:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  2403:  Ms.  Long. 

HJl.  2418:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Boeklert,  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Herger,  and  Mr. 
James. 

HJl.  2436:  Mr.  Graoison.  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Wylie.  and 
Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  2529:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California.  Mr. 
Kolbe,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Towns. 
and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  2580:  Mr.  Dymally.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  McNultt,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mrs. 
Saiki,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Frost,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Brxhman,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Tovms. 

H.R.  2604:  Mr.  Skaggs. 

H.R.  2606:  Mr.  Eckart  and  Mr.  Machtley. 


H.R.  2620:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Holloway,  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  2642:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia  and 
Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  2648:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  2712:  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Huck- 
ABY,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mr. 
Bahtlett. 

H.R.  2737:  Mr.  Dannxmeyer.  Mr.  Rangel. 
and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2738:  Mr.  Dannemeter.  Mr.  Rangel, 
and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2760:  Mr.  Dymallt,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mi.  Akaka,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  F^ost. 

H.R.  2853:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  2869:  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Grandt,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Sakpalius,  and  Ms.  Long. 

H.R.  2926:  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Kxnnedt, 
Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  E)vans,  Mr.  Dwter  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hoter,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  E^gel.  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Studds,  Kir. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mrs.  Meters  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  2941;  Mr.  Dymallt  and  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.J.  Res.  115:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.J.  Res.  164;  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Davis,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.J.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Florio.  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.J.  Res.  256:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
FoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Patne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Darsen  and 
Mr.  Mavroules, 

H.J.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Dannemeter.  Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  372:  Mr.  Fuster. 

H.  Con.  Res.  13:  Mr.  Walgreh.  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN.  Mr.  Hertel.  and  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.  Con.  Res.  156:  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Dtmallt,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Alexander,  and  Mr. 
Craig. 

H.  Con.  Res.  161:  Mr.  Dtmallt  and  Mr. 
Weber. 

H.  Con.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.  Res.  41;  Mr.  Florio  and  Mr.  Patne  of 
New  Jersey. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 
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70  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  petition  of 
county  of  Clinton,  Plaltsburgh.  NY.  relative 
to  placing  a  waste  site  within  60  miles  of  a 
SUte  or  international  border;  jointly.  t,o  the 


Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

71     Also,   petition   of   city   of   HyattsviUe. 
MD.   relative  to  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 


Coverage  Act  of  1988;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


I 
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WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  PROCURE- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1989 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NirW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1989 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  in- 
trcxJuced  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Congress- 
woman  LiNDY  BoGGS,  the  Women's  Business 
Procurement  Assistance  Act  of  1989,  H.R. 
2947.  This  legisiatkxi,  which  is  also  a  compo- 
nent of  the  Ecorx>mk:  Equity  Act  of  1989,  is 
designed  to  promote  greater  access  to  Feder- 
al procurement  opportunities  t>y  requiring  nu- 
merical goals  to  be  established  by  Federal 
agencies  for  both  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracting plans,  by  maixlating  affirmative 
action  to  klentify  and  solicit  procurement 
offers  from  women-owned  businesses,  and  by 
designating  a  women's  business  specialist  in 
each  agerK:y  wtw  will  be  responsit>le  for  im- 
plementing programs  to  assist  women-owned 
businesses. 

The  Women's  Business  Procurement  As- 
sistance Act  buikjs  on  tf>e  work  and  Intent  of 
the  Women  Busirtess  Ownership  Act  of  1988, 
Public  Law  100-533.  Indeed,  the  Women's 
Business  Ownership  Act  as  I  introduced  it  last 
year  contained  language  kJentical  to  that  now 
found  in  H.R.  2947.  The  procurement  provi- 
sions were  dropped  from  last  year's  t)ill  only 
because  ttiey  were  subject  to  multicommittee 
jurisdk:tkxi,  wtiich,  given  the  press  of  legisla- 
tive activity  toward  the  end  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress, coukj  have  delayed  the  bill's  passage 
beyorxl  1988.  At  ttiat  time,  however,  I  dkj 
pledge  to  revisit  this  issue  and  have  chosen  to 
inti-oduce  it  as  part  of  the  Economk:  Equity 
Act  to  demonstrate  my  ongoing  commitment 
to  improving  the  economic  status  of  American 
women. 

Like  last  year's  legislation,  the  Won>en's 
Business  Procurement  AssistarK:e  Act  is  an 
effort  to  tower  barriers  faced  t)y  women  entre- 
preneurs. This  is  not  a  charitable  notion;  it 
makes  good  business  sense  and  is  timely  na- 
tional polk^y.  Women-owned  businesses  are 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  ttie  entrepre- 
neurial community.  It  is  predkrted  that  by  early 
in  the  next  century  more  ttian  50  percent  of 
all  small  t)usinesses  will  be  owned  t>y  women. 
Can  ttie  U.S.  Government  afford  to  waste  the 
products,  services,  and  human  resources 
women  entreprerieurs  offer?  Absolutely  not 
Yet  during  a  series  of  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  last  year, 
women  business  owners  testified  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  frusti-ations  they  encounter  trying 
to  do  business  with  the  Federal  Government 
They  noted  tturt  women-owned  businesses  re- 
ceive a  mere  1  percent  of  all  Federal  procure- 
ment dollars. 

As  ctiairman  of  ttie  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 


has  been  at)te  to  forge  a  highly  productive 
partnership  between  the  Congress  and  the 
women's  txisiness  community.  Ttie  outstand- 
ing example  of  this  is  tfie  Women's  Business 
Ownership  Act  of  1 988.  In  addition  to  breaking 
new  ground  in  addressing  ttie  particular  prob- 
lenrts  arxj  concerns  of  women  entrepreneurs, 
provisnns  of  that  law  will  also  complement 
and  further  the  goals  of  tfie  Women's  Busi- 
ness Procurement  Assistance  Act  of  1989. 
For  example,  the  Women's  Business  Courx^il, 
created  by  Put>lk:  Law  100-533,  is  empowered 
to  recommerxj  to  the  PreskJent  and  the  Con- 
gress specifk:  goals  to  support  women-owned 
busiriesses,  and  I  am  sure  that  increasing 
access  to  Federal  procurement  activities  will 
be  a  priority  topk:  for  the  coundl's  conskjer- 
ation.  Before  the  end  of  this  Congress  tfie 
Small  Business  Committee  interxls  to  look 
dosety  at  tfie  council's  recommendations,  as 
well  as  tfie  recommendations  of  Congressman 
SiLVK)  CONTE  and  otfiers  as  contained  in  H.R. 
2351,  and  tfie  provistons  of  tfie  Women's 
Business  Procurement  Assistance  Act  of 
1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  makeup  of  tfie  work- 
place— both  emptoyers  and  employees — is 
cfianging  dramatically;  and  putjik:  polk:y  must 
take  tfiese  changes  into  account.  If  women- 
owned  businesses  are  afforded  littte  access  to 
ttie  Federal  marketplace,  we  all  tose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Women's  Busi- 
ness Procurement  Assistance  Act  of  1989  fol- 
lows: 

H.R. 2947 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Women's 
Business  Procurement  Assistance  Act  of 
1989". 

PROCnREMEMT  ASSISTANCE  rOR  WOMEM-OWNED 

BUSINESSES 
SEC.  Z.  GOAL  SETTING. 

Sul>section  (g)  of  section  15  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  644)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, establish  goals  for  the  participation 
by  small  business  concerns,  sinall  business 
concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  women, 
and  by  small  business  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  by  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged individuals,  in  procurement  con- 
tracts of  such  agency.  Goals  established 
under  this  subsection  shall  l>e  Jointly  estal>- 
llshed  by  the  Administration  and  the  head 
of  each  Federal  agency  and  shall  realistical- 
ly reflect  the  potential  of  small  business 
concerns,  small  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  women,  and  small  busi- 
ness concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged  Indi- 
viduals to  perform  such  contracts  and  to 
perform  sulxnntracts  under  such  contracts. 
Whenever  the  Administration  and  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  fail  to  agree  on  estal>- 
lished  goals,  the  disaigreement  shall  be  sul>- 


mitted  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  for  final  deter- 
mination. For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
goals  under  this  subsection,  the  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  shall  make  consistent 
efforts  to  annually  expand  participation  by 
small  business  concerns  from  each  industry 
category  in  procurement  contracts  of  the 
agency,  including  participation  by  small 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
women  and  smaU  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals.  The  head  of  each 
Federal  agency,  in  attempting  to  attain  such 
participation,  shall  consider— 

"(1)  contracts  awarded  as  the  result  of  un- 
restricted competition;  and 

"(2)  contracts  awarded  after  competition 
restricted  to  eligible  small  business  concerns 
under  this  section  and  under  the  program 
under  section  8(a).". 

SEC.  3.  REPORTING. 

Sulwection  (h)  of  section  15  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  644)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(h)  At  the  conclusion  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
report  to  the  Administration  on  the  extent 
of  participation  by  small  business  c»ncems, 
sinall  business  concerns  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  women,  and  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals  in 
procurement  contracts  and  subcontracts  of 
such  agency.  Such  reports  shall  contain  ap- 
propriate justifications  for  failure  to  meet 
the  goals  established  under  sulisection  (g)  of 
this  section.  The  Administration  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Sinall 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
information  obtained  from  such  reports,  to- 
gether with  appropriate  comments.". 

SEC.  4.  SUBCONTRACTING. 

(a)  Statement  or  Policy.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  8(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  637(d)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  small  business  concerns,  small 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
women,  and  small  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals,  shall  have  the 
maximum  practicable  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  performance  of  contracts  let 
by  any  Federal  agency,  including  contracts 
and  sutxx)ntracts  for  subsystems,  assem- 
blies, components,  and  related  services  for 
major  systems.  It  is  further  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  its  prime  contractors 
establish  procedures  to  ensure  the  timely 
payment  of  amounts  due  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  their  subcontracts  with  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  small  business  concerns 
owned  and  controlled  by  women,  and  small 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  In- 
dividuals.". 

(b)  Contract  Clause.— Section  8(dK3KA) 
of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
637(dK3)(A))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  clause  required  by  paragraph  (2) 
shall  t>e  as  follows: 


UM  I 


9  Thi»  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  tflis  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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■•  '(A)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
th*t  small  business  concerns,  small  business 
concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  women. 
and  small  business  concerns  owned  and  con 
trolled  by  socially  and  economically  disad 
vantaged  individuals  shall   have  the  maxi 
mum  practicable  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  performance  of  contracts  let  by  any 
Federal   agency,   individuals   contracts   and 
subcontracts     for    subsystems,     assemblies, 
components,  and  related  services  for  major 
systems.    It    is    further    the    policy    of    the 
United  Slates  that  its  prime  contractors  es 
tabllsh  procedures  to  ensure  the  timely  pay 
ment  of  amounts  due  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of   their  subcontracts  with   small    business 
concerns,    small    business    concerns    o^-ned 
and  controlled  by  women,  and  .small  busi 
ness  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  so 
daily  and  economically  disadvantaged  mdi 

viduals.' 

<c)  Definitioms. -Subparagraph  (O  ol 
section  8(dK3>  of  the  Small  Business  Act  '  15 
U.S.C    637(d)<3)<C)>  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  ,    ^.      ,   

(C  XI I  As  used  in  this  contract,  the  term 
•small  busmess  concern"  shall  mean  a  small 
business  as  defined  pursuant  to  section  3  ot 
the  Small  Business  Act  and  relevant  retjula 
tions  promulgated  pursuant  thereto 

■••<ii)  The  term  ■small  busine.ss  concern 
owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals  shall 
mean  a  small  business  concern 

■•(I)  which  is  at  least  51  p«-r  centum 
owned  by  one  or  more  sociallv  and  economi 
cally  disadvantaged  individuals,  or  in  the 
case  of  any  publicly  owned  busmess.  at  least 
51  per  centum  of  the  stock  of  which  us 
owned  by  one  or  more  socially  and  economi 
cally  disadvantaged  individuals;  and 
■    (ID  whose  management  and  daily  tjii.si 

ness  operations  and  controlled   by   one   or 

more  of  such  individuals. 

The  contractor  shall  presume  that   so 

cially    and   economicaUly    disadvantaged    in 

elude  Black  Americans.  Hispanic  Americans. 

Native  Americans.  Asian  Pacific  Americans. 

and  other  minorities,  or  any  other  individ 

ual  found  to  be  disadvantaged  by  the  Ad 

ministrative  pursuant  to  section  8<a)  of  the 

Small  Business  Act. 
dill  The  term     small  business  concern 

o*-ned    and    controlled    by    women      shall 

mean  a  small  business  concern- 

(I)    which    IS    at    least    51    per    centum 

owned  by  one  or  more  women,  or  in  the  rase 

of  any  publicly  owned  business,  at  least  51 

per  centum  of  the  stock  of  which  us  owned 

by  one  or  more  women;  and 
•    (II)  whose  management  and  daily  busi 

ness    operations    are    controlled    by    such 

women. 

The    contractor     shall     presume     that 

women  have  been  subjected  to  gender  based 

discrimination.  ' 
(d)  REPRESia«TATioHS.-Subparagraph   'U' 

of  section  8(dK3)  of  the  Small  Busine.ss  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(d)<3)<D))  is  amended  to  read 

as  follows;  _,    ,    , . 

■iD)  Contractors  acting  in  good  faith 
may  rely  on  written  representations  by 
their  subcontractors  regarding  their  status 
as  either  a  small  business  concern,  a  .small 
business  concern  owned  and  controlled  by 
women  or  a  small  business  concern  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals. 

(e>  Plan  RMUiRnfEWTS  -Subparagraph 
(Di  of  section  8<d)(4)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(d)(4MD)i  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

tD)  No  contract  shall  be  awarded  to  any 
offeror   unless   the   procurement    authority 


determines  that  the  plan  to  be  negotiated 
by  the  offeror  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
provides  the  maximum  practicable  opportu- 
nity for  small  business  concerns,  small  busi- 
ness concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
women,  and  small  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  to  participate  in 
the  performance  of  the  contract 

(f)  iNCKMTivES. -Subparagraph  <E)  of  sec_ 
tion  8(d)<4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(d)(4)(E))  us  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  every  Federal  agency,  in  order  to  en 
courage  subcontracting  opportunities  for 
small  busine.ss  concerns,  small  business  con^ 
cems  owned  and  controlled  by  women,  and 
small  business  concerns  owned  and  con 
trolled  by  the  socially  and  economically  dus 
advantaged  individuals  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  sub.section.  us  hereby  au- 
thorized to  provide  such  incentives  as  such 
Federal  agency  may  deem  appropriate  in 
order  to  encourage  such  .subcontracting  op- 
portunities as  may  be  commensurate  with 
the  efficient  and  economical  performance  of 
the  contract:  Provided,  That,  this  subpara 
graph  shall  apply  only  to  contracts  let  pur 
suant  to  the  negotiated  method  of  procure 

""^g)  Content  of  Pu\n -d  '  Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  8(d)(6)  of  the  Small  Busine.ss 
Act  '15  use  637(d)(6)(A))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

lAi  Percentage  goals  for  the  utilization 
as  subcontractors  of  small  business  con^ 
cerns  small  busine.ss  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  bv  women,  and  small  business 
concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals. „    _.      Z!,       f 

i2i  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  8id)(6)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  US  C. 
637(d)<6»(Ci)  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
,Ci  a  description  of  the  efforts  the  of 
feror  or  bidder  will  take  to  assure  that  .small 
business  concerns,  small  busmess  concerns 
ovi-ned  and  controlled  by  women,  and  small 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  in 
dividuals  will  have  an  equitable  opportunity 
to  compete  for  subcontracus;" 

(3.  Subparagraph  (F)  of  section  8(d)(6)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  '15  U.S.C. 
637id"6)(Fii  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
iFi  a  recitation  of  the  types  of  records 
the  successful  offeror  or  bidder  will  main- 
tain to  demonstrate  procedures  which  have 
been  adopted  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments and  goals  set  forth  in  this  plan,  in^ 
eluding  the  establishment  of  source  lists  of 
small  business  concerns,  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  controlled  by  women,  and 
small  business  concerns  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  socially  and  economically  disad 
vantaged  individuals,  and  efforts  to  identify 
and  award  .subcontracU  to  such  small  busi- 
ness concerns.". 

»h)  Small  Business  Administration  Re- 
sponsibilities.-Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 8(d)(10i  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
use.  637(d)(10)(B))  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

\B>  review  any  solicitation  for  any  con- 
tract to  be  let  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5i  to  determine  the  maximum  practica- 
ble opportunity  for  small  business  concerns, 
small  business  concerns  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  women,  and  small  business  con 
cerns  owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  di.sadvantaged  individuals  to 
participate  as  subcontractors  in  the  per 
formance    of    any    contract    resulting    from 


any  solicitation,  and  to  submit  iU  findings, 
which  shall  be  advisory  in  nature,  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency:  and". 

<i)  Subcontract  RtPORTiNC-Paragraph 
(11)  of  section  8(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(d)(ll))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  ,    „„, 

■(  1 1 )  At  the  conclusion  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Administration  shall  submit  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  sub 
contracting  plans  found  acceptable  by  any 
Federal  agency  which  the  Administration 
determines  do  not  conUin  maximum  practi- 
cable opportunities  for  small  business  con_ 
cerns.  small  business  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  by  women,  and  small  business 
concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individuals 
to  participate  in  the  performance  of  con 
tracts  described  in  this  section.". 

(J)  Exclusion.— No  business  concern  shall 
be  deemed  eligible  for  any  contract  or  other 
assistance  pursuant  to  section  1207  of  Public 
Law  99-661  due  solely  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

SKI     >  WOMKN  IN  BISINKSS  SPECIALISTS 

Subsection  (k)  of  section  15  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  644(k»  is  amended 

.  1 )  .striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)(B): 

(2)  striking  out  subsection."  at  the  end  oi 
paragraph  (7)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   subsection;  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (7)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(8)  designate  an  employee  of  such  office 
to  be  a  Women-in-Business  Specialist  re- 
sponsible for  the  implementation  and  exe-- 
cution  of  programs  designed  to  assist  small 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
women.". 

SEt    6.  OlTREAl  H 

Section  15  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U  S.C.  644)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(p)  Each  Federal  agency  having  procure- 
ment powers  shall  engage  in  affirmative  ef- 
forts to  identify  and  solicit  offers  from 
small  business  concerns  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  women  and  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals.  To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  such  concerns  shall  re- 
ceive solicitation  packages  for  each  pro- 
posed acquisition  for  which  such  concerns 
may  be  eligible  to  compete.". 


lACOCCA  INSTITUTE 

HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1989 
Mr  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  essay  entitled  "The 
Era  of  Japan  Inc.  Is  Ending"  which  was  writ- 
ten by  my  constituent,  Laurence  W.  Hecht.  It 
previously  appeared  in  the  Allentown,  PA, 
newspaper,  the  Morning  Call. 

Mr.  Hecht  is  executive  director  of  the  lacoc- 
ca  Institute  at  Lehigh  University  in  Bethlehem, 
PA  The  Institute  operates  with  an  advisory 
board  chaired  by  Lee  A.  lacocca,  and  its  mis- 
sion IS  to  promote  the  goals  of  global  com- 
petitiveness   throughout    industry     Mr     Hecht 


joined  the  Institute  after  a  distinguished  career 
with  Owens-lllirtois  and  he  has  substantial  ex- 
perience in  International  high  technology  man- 
agement. He  is  an  expert  on  Japan,  and  his 
views  will  Interest  all  wtw  are  concerned  with 
United  States-Japan  relations. 

Thi  Era  op  Japam  Inc.  Is  Ehdiwg 
(By  Laurence  W.  Hecht) 
The  last  two  decades  can  be  properly 
called  the  period  of  Japan  Inc.  in  the  world 
economy.  In  recent  years  many  have  said 
that  Japan  would  take  over  the  world  econ- 
omy In  a  commercial  sense.  This  has  a  fa- 
miliar ring.  Following  World  War  II  Europe- 
ans were  fearful  that  the  U^.  would  take 
over  the  world  economy.  The  growth  and 
prosperity  of  American  business  during  the 
1950's  and  1960"s  were  called  by  Europeans 
"The  American  Challenge".  The  American 
challenge  disappeared  about  1965  and  the 
era  of  Japan  Inc.  in  the  world  economy  is 
coming  to  an  end  today.  During  the  1970's 
and  1980"s  the  success  story  know  as  Japan 
Inc.  was  due  in  large  part  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  unanimity  between  Japanese  cor- 
porations, workers  within  these  corpora- 
tions. Japanese  government,  and  the  major 
Japanese  banlis.  Continuing  informal  dis- 
cussions between  government  ministries,  the 
banks,  and  the  major  corporations  guided 
the  economy.  Exports  were  emphasized 
built  on  a  strong  and  growing  technical 
base,  hard  work,  a  high  savings  rate  by 
workers,  a  low  cost  of  capital  and  a  weak 
yen. 

Stock  holders  were  not  considered  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  most  Japanese  compa- 
nies. Instead  the  banks,  customers,  major 
suppliers,  employees  and  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment all  took  a  higher  priority.  Many 
important  ties  continued  from  the  pre- 
World  War  II  Japanese  trading  and  indus- 
trial groups,  which  while  formally  disband- 
ed, continued  to  influence  former  meml)er 
companies.  Since  stock  holder  interests  were 
considered  secondary,  corporations  felt 
quite  justified  taking  significantly  more  risk 
than  would  have  been  considered  prudent 
for  major  U.S.  and  European  corporations. 
Japanese  government  encouraged  this  risk 
taking  to  promote  maximum  competitive- 
ness in  exports.  Banks  felt  protected  by  the 
assets  of  the  corporations  and  implicit  guar- 
antees that  the  govenunent  would  bail 
them  out  should  that  Ijecome  necessary. 
Workers  felt  protected  since,  if  a  major  cor- 
poration failed,  the  government,  the  banks 
and  other  corporations  would  do  their  best 
to  Insure  that  the  workers  still  had  jobs. 
This  highly  unusual  unanimity  of  feeling 
was  the  basis  of  Japan  Inc.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  consensus  has  l)een  broken  and 
the  results  will  become  more  apparent  in 
the  years  to  come. 

What  are  the  sources  of  these  changes? 
The  stronger  yen  in  world  economic  circles 
is  of  great  Importance.  But  in  reality  this 
has  only  accelerated  the  process  which  had 
already  t)egun  throughout  the  Japanese 
economy.  More  important  are  changes  in 
Japanese  companies,  Japanese  banks  and 
significant  changes  in  outlook  among  a  new 
generation  of  Japanese  workers. 

Japanese  corporations  have  t>een  forced  to 
make  significant  changes.  In  the  face  of  pro- 
tectionist pressures  export  oriented  Japa- 
nese corporations  have  relocated  their  pro- 
duction out  of  Japan  and  into  end  markets 
in  the  United  SUtes  and  Europe.  Toyota 
and  General  Motors  have  built  a  plant  in 
California,  Mazda  and  Ford  in  Michigan.  To 
evade  import  prohibitions  aimed  at  Japan 
and  benefit  from  lower  wage  costs.  Japanese 
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production  also  expanded  into  other  south- 
east Asian  countries.  Now  black  and  white 
televisions  are  made  in  Korea  under  Japa- 
nese license  and  sold  back  to  Japanese  elec- 
tronics corporations  for  final  sale  In  the 
United  States. 

Goals  have  evolved  in  the  American  and 
European  subsidiaries  of  Japanese  compa- 
nies that  are  different  from  those  at  head- 
quarters and  from  those  of  the  Japanese 
government.  For  example,  Iwth  manage- 
ment and  workers  at  the  Sony  plant  In  San 
Diego  are  at  least  as  interested  in  the  U.S. 
economy  as  they  are  in  Japan's.  Many  Japa- 
nese corporations  are  becoming  truly  inter- 
national and  much  less  enthusiastic  mem- 
l>ers  of  Japan  Inc. 

A  second  party  to  the  consensus  of  the 
1970's  and  early  1980's  in  Japan  was  the 
banking  community.  Throughout  the  1970's 
the  success  of  the  Japanese  economy  and 
the  high  savings  rates  of  Japanese  workers 
resulted  in  an  significant  pool  of  funds 
which  the  banks  Invested  by  loaning  it  to 
major  Japanese  corporations  for  expansion 
in  Japan.  In  the  early  1980's  corporations 
began  to  pay  down  these  debts  as  expansion 
of  manufacturing  facilities  in  Japan  de- 
clined. These  payments  freed  bank  funds 
and  banks  were  able  to  invest  in  ownership 
of  Japanese  corporations  rather  than  fund 
corporate  debt.  Increased  accumulation  of 
funds  within  the  banks  also  fueled  the  con- 
tinuing internationalization  of  the  yen. 
Banks  began  to  look  outside  of  Japan  for  Ui- 
vestments  as  Japan  began  to  move  strongly 
toward  being  a  creditor  nation  rather  than  a 
debtor  nation.  As  the  yen  strengthened,  the 
Japanese  government  and  the  banks  could 
no  longer  control  exchange  rates  as  they 
had  t)een  able  to  do  in  the  past.  As  ex- 
change rates  changed,  the  cost  of  capital  in 
Japan  also  began  to  creep  up  to  more  inter- 
nationally competitive  levels.  Today  with 
major  investmente  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe 
the  banks  are  very  Interested  in  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  these  economies,  not  simply 
the  Japanese  economy. 

Changes  In  the  Japanese  work  force  have 
also  had  a  profound  impact  on  Japan  Inc. 
The  young,  aggressive  work  force  of  the 
1970's  in  Japan  has  aged,  with  a  substantial 
number  of  retirees  who  are  spending  their 
savings  for  living  expenses.  In  addition,  as 
Japanese  workers  gained  a  new  affluence  in 
the  1970's  and  1980's  they  found  that  great- 
er earnings  did  not  mean  a  better  lifestyle. 
They  still  worked  long  hours,  had  inad- 
equate housing,  and  were  faced  with  high 
prices  for  products  and  services.  Despite  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  savings  and  discour- 
age consumption,  the  new  generation  now 
realizes  that  workers  in  other  countries 
have  a  significantly  better  quality  of  life 
with  lower  incomes.  They  are  demanding 
lower  prices,  more  leisure  time,  and  in  many 
ways  dropping  out  of  Japan,  Inc. 

Just  as  the  American  challenge  faded 
twenty  years  ago,  the  era  of  Japan  Inc.  is 
fading  today.  Japan's  competitive  edge  is 
eroding  l)ecause  the  game  has  changed  and 
once-loyal  players  are  being  replaced  by  free 
agents.  Entrenched  managements  and  cul- 
tural forces  will  slow  the  erosion  of  consen- 
sus, but  internationalization  will  inevitably 
mean  continuing  evolution  of  goals  in  corpo- 
rations, banks  and  workers  away  from  the 
goals  of  Japan  Inc. 

The  goals  of  NEC  and  Toshiba  have  al- 
ready l)eg:un  evolving  toward  those  of  1MB, 
as  the  goals  of  The  Bank  of  Tokyo  have 
begun  evolving  toward  those  of  Citibank.  As 
the  playing  field  l)ecomes  more  level,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  U.S.  industry  to  dra- 
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matically  Improve  its  worldwide  competitive 
position.  The  American  Challenge  ended 
twenty  years  ago,  the  era  of  Japan  Inc.  is 
ending  today. 


CONGRATULATIONS  MARC 
CRAIG 


HON.  LARRY  L  CRAIG 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1989 
Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize a  resident  of  my  district  who  was  re- 
cently honored  by  the  Putilic  Employees 
Roundtable  Organization.  Marc  Craig,  of  Cot- 
tonwood, ID,  was  chosen  to  receive  the  1989 
Public  Sennce  Scholarship,  for  his  outstanding 
essay  entitled,  "How  My  Chosen  Government 
Career  Affects  the  Quality  of  Life  in  America." 
Of  the  more  than  450  people  nationwide  wtw 
took  part  in  this  contest.  Marc  was  one  of  only 
eight  winners. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  I 
am  honored  to  extend  my  congratulations  tor 
this  achievement.  The  award  serves  as  testa- 
ment to  Marc's  many  hours  of  hard  work.  In 
his  quest  for  excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  be  among  the  first  to 
pay  tribute  to  Marc  Craig  for  his  outstanding 
efforts.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  is  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

How  My  Chosen  GovEiuoiniT  Career 
Aftects  the  Quality  op  Americak  Life 
Biological  diversity,  spotted  owls,  visual 
corridors,  commimity  stability,  timl)er 
shortage;  these  are  buzz  words  to  today's 
forest  manager.  The  American  public  is 
better  educated,  more  informed  and  very 
concerned  with  the  condition  of  the  envi- 
ronment. This  public  concern,  their  desire 
for  many  different  uses  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  "Mother  Nature's"  unpredict- 
ability make  public  land  forest  management 
a  challenging  and  exciting  profession. 

With  the  urban  sprawl  steadily  converting 
once  productive  lands  into  concrete  forests, 
it  is  the  desire  of  many  Americans  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  as  many  of  the  diverse 
ecotypes  found  In  the  United  States  as  pos- 
sible. Forest  managers  are  given  the  task  of 
accomplishing  this,  while  providing  the 
timl)er  Industry  and  ultimately  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  with  a  wide  variety  of  forest 
products.  This  takes  meticulous  planning 
and  coordination  between  the  other  re- 
source managers  and  the  forest  manage- 
ment staff.  By  properly  coordinating  timl)er 
sales,  a  mosaic  of  vegetation  patterns  can  be 
created  providing  both  forage  and  hiding 
cover  for  wildlife  and  creating  optimal  grow- 
ing conditions  for  the  greatest  number  of 
plant  species.  There  are  instances  when  the 
highest  use  of  a  resource  is  the  non-utiliza- 
tion of  the  resource;  this  may  be  the  case  in 
the  territory  inhabited  by  the  spotted  owl. 
our  old  growth  Douglas-fir  forests. 

The  spotted  owl  is  currently  the  most  con- 
troversial animal  in  the  country.  Environ- 
mentalists correlate  the  decline  of  the  spot- 
ted owl  with  the  degradation  of  our  environ- 
ment while  the  timber  industry  claims  the 
plight  of  the  spotted  owl  is  being  exaggerat- 
ed to  stop  the  harvest  of  timber  from  feder- 
al lands.  Which  group  is  correct?  This  ques- 
tion can  not  presently  be  answered  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  owls  needs  is  very  limited, 
but  it  is  important  for  forest  managers  to 
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work  with  both  organizations  to  attempted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both.  This  will  take 
tremendous  effort,  and  it  is  the  biggest  chal- 
lenge to  today's  forest  manager. 

As  well  as  being  home  to  spotted  owls,  old 
growth  forests  are  aesthetical  pleasing 
Scenic  river  and  highway  corridors,  and 
scenic  vistas  also  pose  a  new  wrinkle  for  the 
forest  manager  to  smooth.  More  and  more 
the  public  is  demanding  these  qualities  and 
by  manipulation  of  harvesting  techniques 
and  varying  regeneration  methods,  they  are 
being  accomplished  while  still  providing 
wood  products  to  the  timber  industry 
Forest  managers  are  using  low-impact  har 
vest  methods,  such  as  helicopter  and  baloon 
logging,  and  regenerating  stands  using  par- 
tial cutting  as  opposed  to  clearcut  in  visual 
areas  to  lessen  the  impact  and  maintain  a 
flow  of  raw  materials  to  timber  dependent 
communities. 

Many  of  the  small  mountain  communities 
of  the  West  developed  around  the  timber  In 
dustry.  Seattle  began  as  a  logging  camp  and 
grew  to  the  population  center  of  Washing- 
ton. Not  all  communities  are  blessed  with 
the  diversity  of  Seattle  and  they  remain 
small  communities  dependent  on  the  timber 
industry  for  their  income  base  A  clause  in 
the  mandate  creating  our  public  lands  speci 
fled  that  they  would  be  managed  for  stabilt 
ty  of  timber  dependent  communities  using  a 
multiple-use  framework.  The  housing  boom 
of  the  1960's  and  '70's  saw  private  timber 
owners  overcutting  to  meet  the  demand  for 
wood  products.  Today,  mills  are  faced  with  a 
shortage  of  private  timber  and  are  looking 
to  federal  lands  to  provide  the  needed  raw 
materials  to  allow  them  to  remain  open  and 
at  full  employment.  We.  as  public  forest 
managers,  have  to  balance  the  needs  of  the 
forest  laborers  and  Industry  with  the  multi 
pie-use  demands  being  placed  on  the  public 
forests.  There  will  be  localities  where  the 
maintenance  of  sustained-yield  on  public 
lands  and  lack  of  private  timber  will  not 
produce  the  volumes  needed  by  the  mills  to 
remain  open.  The  short-run  impact  will  be 
severe  in  these  areas,  but  the  long  term  ben 
efit  to  the  coimtry  and  even  the  affected 
area  will  justify  these  actions. 

Decisions  made  by  forest  managers  of  our 
public  forests  will  have  long  term  effects  on 
the  environmental  health  of  the  entire 
country.  The  maintenance  of  a  broad  spec 
trum  of  plant  and  animal  life  will  lead  to  a 
healthier  environment  and  ultimately  a 
healthier  country.  Integrating  the  demands 
of  the  recreational  public  with  that  of  the 
consumptive  public  will  continue  increasing 
In  importance  as  we  find  we  have  more  lei- 
sure time.  These  challenges  make  public 
lands  forestry  an  exciting  profession  and 
one  I  plan  to  dedicate  my  life  to. 


EAST  MEETS  WEST 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1989 

Mr  CXDRNAN  of  CaWomia.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
December  1986  a  commendable  step  forward 
was  taken  in  building  relations  with  the  East- 
em  bloc.  Edward  Peterson,  of  the  Garden 
Grove  Symphony,  conducted  the  Pazardjik 
Symphony  in  Plovdiv,  Bulgana.  as  part  of  the 
first  Conductor  Exchange  Program. 

For  a  week  "East  Met  West"  in  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  of  Plovdiv,  Bulgana.  Mr  Peterson 
rehearsed  with  the  all  Bulganan  Orchestra  (or 
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nearly  6  days.  Then,  when  the  cooperative 
effort  finally  sounded  on  opening  ntght.  he  ob- 
served that  "the  music  from  both  sides  of  the 
p)odium  was  Ijeing  made  from  our  hearts." 
Mustc  IS  universal,  it  knows  not  the  bounds  of 
lar)guage  or  dialect  and  it  is  a  welcomed  cata- 
lyst in  forging  East-West  cultural  relations. 

"The  Reagan  administration  began  building 
relations  m  this  part  of  the  world.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  txjild  bndges  This  project  may  seem 
like  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  it  takes 
many  drops  to  create  a  nver  Music  can  be  an 
expression  of  (nendship  and  love  and  a  bind- 
ing force  all  over  the  world  no  matter  what  po- 
litical differences  may  exist,"  declared  Mr  Pe- 
terson I  sincerely  commend  Edward  Peterson 
for  his  contnbution  to  the  betterment  of  East- 
West  relations  and  I  hope  his  was  a  first  drop 
of  the  cultural  sunburst 

The  (ollowtng  is  a  letter  Edward  Peterson 
wrote  from  Plovdrv  detailing  his  expenence  in 
Bulgana  and  it  provides  one  man's  personal 
insight  into  a  rare  achievement. 

Garden  Grove  Symphony. 

or  Orange  County. 
Plotdn:  Bulgaria.  Dec.  5.  1988. 

Dear  Symphony  Supporter;  The  first  half 
of  the  Conductor  Exchange  Program, 
When  East  Meets  West"  has  been  complet 
ed  The  impact  here  in  Bulgaria  was  greater 
than  we  could  have  ever  imagined!  While 
they  are  still  fresh  In  my  mind  and  I  am  still 
in  this  country,  allow  me  to  share  a  few  pre- 
cious moments  smd  observations  with  you. 

The  whole  week  was  a  growing  experience 
for  me— from  being  a  stranger  the  first  day, 
to  finally  knowing  each  person  In  the  or- 
chestra. By  the  end  of  this  time  of  being  so 
close  to  the  music  and  the  emotional  level  it 
takes  to  produce  it,  the  music  from  tjoth 
sides  of  the  podium  was  being  made  from 
our  hearts.  Except  for  a  few  technicalities 
during  rehearsals,  the  music  was  a  more 
than  adequate  means  of  communication. 

I  felt  as  close  as  a  family  to  the  orchestra 
by  the  final  rehearsal:  on  stage,  as  if  1  were 
at  home  in  Garden  Grove. 

Not  t>eing  sure  how  the  audience  here 
would  respond  to  American  music,  it  was  ap- 
parent by  the  time  the  first  piece  was  com- 
pleted that  it  was  as  Americanized  an  audi- 
ence as  we  could  possibly  perform  for.  The 
audience  resj>onded  on  such  an  emotional 
level  that  the  orchestra  was  inspired  to  per- 
form to  its  highest  potential. 

BITS  AND  PIECES 

1  am  the  first  American  conductor  to  con- 
duct the  Pazardjik  Symphony  during  its  20 
years  of  existence.  This  concert  was  the 
first  full  concert  of  music  by  contemporary 
American  composers  to  l>e  presented  in  Bul- 
garia. The  music  will  remain  a  part  of  the 
permanent  repertoire  in  Bulgaria— a  gift 
from  the  Garden  Grove  Symphony. 

I  had  a  special  interview  with  Radio  Sofia 
just  before  the  concert.  The  concert  and 
interview  will  be  broadcast  in  full  this  week 
all  over  Bulgaria  and  parts  of  Yugoslavia. 
Romania  and  Greece. 

We  were  extremely  honored  to  have  the 
American  Embassy  represented  in  the  audi- 
ence and  at  the  Impressive  ceremony  at  City 
Hall,  where  we  presented  the  key  to  the  city 
of  Garden  Grove  and  gifts  to  the  Mayor  of 
Pazardjik. 

It  was  very  special  to  have  Dick  &  Ruth 
Haln.  Dr  John  &  Barbara  Sulzbach.  Janet 
Pankopf.  Melva  Nielsen.  John  Ahn.  Yaakov 
Dvir,  Barbara  Ness,  and  esjjeciaJly  my  wife. 
Nancy,  here  with  me  as  part  of  this  first  ex 
change 
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On  a  lighter  note.  I  became  the  "godfa- 
ther" to  the  Pazardjik  Symphony  Concert- 
master's  new  Moskwlch  car.  which  he  had 
waited  for  for  15  years  (standard  waiting 
period  after  initial  deposit  here  in  Bulgaria. ) 

The  cello  section  Insisted  I  must  be  part  of 
the  Kennedy  family— the  highest  compll 
ment.  since  John  P.  Kennedy  was  loved  by 
all  in  Bulgaria. 

A  group  of  about  20  young  people  from 
the  Pazardjik  English  speaking  high  school 
refused  to  leave  the  auditorium  until  I  came 
out  to  answer  all  of  their  questions.  By  the 
lime  they  finished  with  an  especially 
moving  "Auld  Lang  Syne,  "  only  the  clean- 
ing crew  remained  in  the  hall. 

I  could  not  believe  the  expressions  of  love 
and  appreciation,  with  several  standing  ova- 
tions, bouquets  of  flowers  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  the  musicians,  the  City  of  Pa- 
zardjik, and  the  English  speaking  school. 
Each  member  of  the  orchestra  wanted  my 
autograph:  the  section  leaders  who  received 
Garden  Grove  pins  wore  them  proudly. 

At  the  end  of  the  concert  we  presented  a 
meaningful  and  touching  musical  gift— a 
spiecial  arrangement  by  Joseph  Alfuso  of  a 
beloved  Bulgarian  tune.  The  entire  audience 
joined  in  singing  as  I  turned  to  conduct 
them,  with  tears  in  every  eye. 

The  Reagan  Administration  began  build- 
ing relations  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We 
are  continuing  to  build  bridges.  This  project 
may  seem  like  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but 
it  takes  many  drops  to  create  a  river.  Music 
can  be  an  expression  of  friendship  and  love, 
and  a  binding  force  all  over  the  world  no 
matter  what  political  differences  may  exist. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  a 
small  taste  of  my  experience  here  in  Bulgar- 
ia. I  have  t)een  proud  to  represent  you  here. 
We  look  forward  now  to  Maestro  Ivan  Spas- 
.sov  of  the  Pazardjik  Symphony  conducting 
the  Garden  Grove  Symphony  next  Octol)er. 
Yours, 

Edward  Peterson, 

Conductor. 


ZAIRE  OUTLASTED  MARXIST 
NATIONS 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1989 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Zaire  Is  perhaps 
America's  best  friend  in  Africa,  as  illustrated 
by  the  follov«ng  article  by  Georgie  Anne 
Geyer  Under  the  able  leadership  of  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko.  Zaire  has  made  great 
stndes  in  improving  its  human  rights  record 
and  in  mediating  conflicts  across  tfie  breadth 
of  the  African  continent.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
to  tfie  attention  of  my  colleagues  this  article 
about  an  important  African  frierid. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Post.  July  6,  1989] 

Zaire  Outlasted  Marxist  Natioms 

(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

My.  how  things  do  change!  Remember  the 
last  two  decades  when  Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 
the  president  of  Zaire,  was  perpetually  de- 
cried as  the  rankest  reactionary  by  all  those 
new.  "progressive"  African  states? 

Remember  how  this  canny,  ruthless  man 
edged  out  the  legendary,  leftist  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba In  the  mld-60s?  How  Lumumba, 
international  Marxism's  favorite,  was  mys- 
teriously  assassinated   during  the   race   to 
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grasp  power  In  Zaire,  nee  The  Congo?  Re- 
member how  Ernesto  "Che"  Ouevara 
fought  haplessly  In  the  Congo  in  1965?  How 
Angola,  Mosambique  and  Ethlopa  all  went 
perfervidly  Marxist  between  1974  and  1978, 
while  traditionalist  Mobutu  sat  It  all  out  In 
the  center? 

President  Mobutu  came  to  Washington 
the  other  day  no  longer  that  man  of  the 
past,  sitting  alone  and  outcast  on  the  throne 
of  the  richest  country  in  Africa.  No  longer 
Africa's  political  bogeyman  of  the  heart  of 
darkness,  he  emerges  now  as  the  mediator 
for  what  is  In  effect  the  peaceful  dissolution 
of  the  African  Marxist  sUtes  that  have  so 
long  excoriated  him. 

"People  may  wonder  whether  I'm  the 
chief  of  state  of  Zaire,  or  whether  I'm  Just 
going  around  mediating,"  he  Joked  at  a 
meeting  with  a  few  of  us  political  Journal- 
ists after  visiting  with  President  Bush.  But 
his  position  in  Africa  is  no  longer  any  joke. 

BUSY  MKDIATOH 

Mobutu  is  physically  an  impressive  man. 
Square  In  body  and  strong  of  face,  he  is 
clearly  a  natural  leader,  a  total  autocrat  and 
the  old-as-time  African  chief  who  is  now 
busily  mediating  away  the  artificial  ideolo- 
gies imposed  after  independence. 

Angola?  Only  a  week  before  becoming  the 
first  African  head  of  state  officiaUy  to  visit 
the  Bush  presidency,  he  brought  together 
the  two  bitter  antagonists— the  Marxist 
President  Eduardo  dos  Santos  and  the 
Western  supported  Jonas  Savimbi. 

'The  two  brothers  from  Angola  were  able 
to  shake  hands,  sit  down  and  eat  together," 
he  said  of  the  historic  meeting,  attended  by 
a  bevy  of  other  African  leaders,  that  may 
well  finally  portend  the  end  of  the  bitter  15- 
year-old  Angolan  civil  war.  "This  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  African  mentality." 

Although  he  would  not  speculate  on  how 
the  two  sides  would  eventually  work  things 
out  Inside  Angola,  he  did  say:  "Now  that 
that  is  done,  I  believe  most  of  the  work  is 
over.  I  believe  Angola  is  now  an  internal 
matter." 

Mozambique?  He  sighed,  then  said  that, 
yes.  the  Marxist  Mozambican  leader  was  at 
the  conference  and  sUyed  a  day  longer  and 
"asked  me  to  help  out"  there,  where  Marx- 
ism has  also  led  to  chaos. 

South  Africa,  the  most  perverse  problem 
of  all?  Yes.  after  a  great  deal  of  thought,  he 
had  been  meeting  with  the  South  African 
leaders,  discussing  the  apartheid  situation 
with  them,  and  getting  them  to  stop  the 
execution  of  many  oppositionists.  "In  the 
last  few  years,  everything  has  changed 
there,"  Insisted  Mobutu. 

If  that  is  not  enough  to  Indicate  the  con- 
tours of  the  "new  Africa."  this  man  who  has 
heen  called  everything  from  the  "peacemak- 
er of  Africa"  to  the  "brutal  dicUtor  of 
Zaire"  has  also  mediated  in  Chad,  in  Ethio- 
pia, in  Rwanda-Burundi  and  in  the  Sudan. 
thx  suhfrise  peacemaker 
On  his  trip  to  Washington,  this  billion- 
aire-known for  his  Versailles-style  palaces, 
for  his  brazenness  in  allegedly  skimming  off 
Zaire's  rich  copper  monies,  and  for  his 
brutal  police  and  military  practices— was 
hammering  away  at  congressmen,  and 
others  on  the  coste  of  peacemaking! 

As  he  was  seeking  more  American  aid 
from  his  "good  friends"  in  Washington,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  hammer  home  that  the 
recent  Angola  conference  cost  him  $57,000 
in  air  fuel  for  the  seven  chiefs  of  sUtes 
alone,  that  he  had  at  his  own  cost  served 
their  contingents  500  meals  three  times  a 
day.  and  that  his  help  to  the  West  in  Chad 
had  personally  cost  him  $159  million. 
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still,  despite  the  imperfections  of  Mobu- 
tu's Zaire,  one  has  the  feeling  that  it  has 
emerged  from  these  tumultuous  postcolon- 
ial  years  as  one  of  the  more  authentically 
African  countries  in  a  phantasmagoria  of 
alien  and  wholly  Inappropriate  ideologies.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Marxist  governments 
that  were  so  fashionable  in  the  1960s  and 
•70s  have  utterly  failed.  Indeed,  Mobutu  is 
in  a  sense  the  black-suited  undertaker  of 
their  dreams.  In  the  end,  workable  Imper- 
fection outlasted  all  those  would-be  Utopias. 

My,  how  things  do  change! 
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Law  and  Public  Service  Magnet  for  making 
this  successful  model  program  work. 


VEAL.  CALF  PROTECTION  ACT 


RECOGNITION  OP  LAW  AND 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  MAGNET 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  CLEVELAND,  OH 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1989 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
rise  today  and  recognize  Cleveland's  Law  and 
Public  Service  Magnet  High  School  [LPS]  for 
winning  the  1989  Public  Sennce  Curriculum 
Award  given  by  the  Public  Employees  Round- 
table.  The  award  recognizes  ttie  school's  ef- 
forts in  developing  an  innovative  public  serv- 
ice cuniculum  for  young  people.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  teachers  and  students  at  the 
LPS  Magnet  and  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  State  University  [CSU]  Colleges  of 
Law  and  Urban  Affairs  for  collaborating  on  the 
production  of  an  outstanding  entry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  LPS  Magnet  is  committed 
to  providing  young  people  with  alternative 
methods  of  instmction.  Combining  theory  with 
practice  is  a  successful  method  for  the  LPS 
Magnet,  whteh  can  boast  a  high  attrition  rate 
for  Its  graduating  classes.  Within  a  strong 
social  studies  cuniculum,  the  LPS  Magnet  pro- 
vides an  interdisciplinary  program  emphasizing 
skill  development  and  experiential  learning, 
usirig  the  community  as  a  laboratory. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  an  integrated, 
alternative  program  for  a  4-year  high  school, 
the  LPS  Magnet  was  conceived  through  a 
joint  partnership  between  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  and  CSU's  Colleges  of  Law  and 
Urban  Affairs.  The  result  of  this  joint  venture 
is  the  award-winning  curriculum  of  the  LPS 
Magnet  which  emphasizes  the  attainment  of 
skills  valued  in  the  workplace.  Students  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  are  exposed  earty  to 
constructive  and  valuable  work  experiences 
and  environments  from  the  ninth  grade 
through  graduation. 

The  percentage  of  these  students  who 
pursue  higher  education  is  evidence  enough 
that  alternative  forms  of  education  do  work. 
The  LPS  Magnet  is  an  excellent  example  of 
magnet  schools  around  the  Nation  that  are  of- 
fering young  people  choices.  Such  programs 
stimulate  and  challenge  young  people  to  de- 
vekjp  skills  which  are  highly  desirable  in 
today's  demanding  workplace.  In  addition, 
such  programs  are  breeding  grounds  for  en- 
couraging young  people  to  pursue  public  serv- 
ice careers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  and  Cleveland  State  University  for  in- 
vesting in  the  futijre  of  Cleveland  youth.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  the 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESKHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1989 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Veal  Calf  Protection  Act  (H.R.  84), 
on  whkjh  a  hearing  was  heW  last  month 
before  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Live- 
stock, Dairy,  and  Poultry.  I  thank  Chairman 
STENHOiJd  and  his  subcommittee  for  hoMing 
the  hearing,  and  I  hope  we  can  move  fonirard 
with  this  needed  legislation. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  foltowing  article 
by  David  B.  Kopel,  published  in  the  Houston 
Post,  whk;h  describes  the  cruelty  endured  by 
some  veal  calves  in  this  country. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Post,  Apr.  24,  1989) 
Calf  Cruelty  Is  Not  Necessahy 
(By  David  B.  Kopel) 
In  the  United  Stotes,  we  sometimes  con- 
demn the  "barbaric"  animal  cruelty  in  other 
nations  such  as  bull-flghtlng  in  Mexico,  or 
eating  dogs  in  Korea.  Yet  those  practices 
pale  in  comparison  to  a  form  of  animal  cru- 
elty invented  in  the  United  States,  which  re- 
sults in  the  torture  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  animals  per  year.  That  practice  is  produc- 
tion of  "milk-fed"  veal. 

For  many  years,  gourmets  in  Europ*  have 
enjoyed  the  delicate  meat  of  veal  calves 
which  are  fed  on  mother's  milk,  and  slaugh- 
tered a  week  or  two  after  birth. 

But  the  American  producers  did  not  imi- 
tate the  French  methods.  Instead,  the 
Americans  began  using  much  larger,  six- 
teen-week-old calves  (with  greater  weights, 
and  hence  greater  profits).  The  U.S.  produc- 
ers then  devised  methods  to  make  their 
older  meat  look  like  the  younger,  pale  white 
European  meat.  This  "great  white  hoax"  re- 
sults in  tremendous  cruelty  to  the  American 
cflJvcs. 

Separated  from  their  mothers  only  a  few 
hours  after  birth,  the  calf  is  chained  in  a 
stall  so  small  that  he  cannot  even  turn 
around.  The  total  confinement  system  keeps 
the  calf  from  developing  any  reddish 
muscle.  And  by  preventing  the  calf  from 
burning  calories  In  normal  exercise,  the  con- 
finement system  maximizes  rapid  weight 
gain.  Stalls  are  so  tiny  that  the  calf  cannot 
even  stretch  out  his  legs  to  sleep,  but  must 
lay  hunched  on  top  of  them. 

To  keep  the  older  calf's  meat  looking 
young  and  white,  the  calf  is  fed  an  iron-poor 
liquid  diet.  Diners  ordering  from  a  restau- 
rant menu  might  think  that  "milk-fed" 
means  mother's  milk.  Par  from  It. 

The  calf  drinks  only  from  a  plastic  bucket 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  powdered  milk  re- 
placer,  water,  vitamins,  sulfa  drugs,  mold  In- 
hibitors, and  antibiotics.  It  receives  no 
drinking  water,  because  adequate  water 
would  make  it  drink  less  of  the  skim  milk/ 
drug  mixture,  and  therefore  gain  less 
weight.  The  water  in  the  milk  replacer  is 
specially  treated  to  remove  iron. 

A  calf  has  4  stomachs,  but  the  Inadequate 
diet  only  allows  one  to  develop.  His  first 
stomach,  the  rumen,  breaks  down  cellulose, 
but  the  diet  contains  no  cellulose,  and  no 
roughage.  Hence  the  calf  will  often  develop 
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stomach  ulcere  and  suffer  from  chronic  di 
arrhea. 

With  no  place  to  defecate  the  calf  must  lie 
in  feces  and  breath  ammonia  gas.  which 
causes  respiratory  disorders.  In  an  effort  to 
ingest  iron,  a  calf  may  Met  his  urine  off  the 
floor  for  its  iron  content. 

The  •milk-fed"  veal  calves  are  extremely 
susceptible  to  every  kind  of  disease,  includ 
tng  intestinal  disease,  septicemia  (blood  poi 
sonlng).  fungal  infections,  and  pneumonia. 
About  10  percent  of  a  typical  group  dies 
before  slaughter.  The  death  percentage 
would  be  even  higher,  but  for  the  high 
doses  of  drugs.  Antibotics.  particularly  oxy 
tetracycline,  are  used  dally. 

As  a  result,  veal  calves'  bodies  become 
breeding  grounds  for  •'supersalmonella  " 
bacterial  strains  resistent  to  antibotics,  Dr 
Kenneth  Stoller  at  the  Children  s  Clinic  in 
Pasadena,  warns.  "These  mutant  bacteria 
infect  human  beings,  as  well  as  animals. 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso 
elation  and  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  has  linked  antibotic  animal  feeds 
with  food  poisoning  in  humans. 

None  of  the  torture  is  necessary  Quan- 
tock.  Britain's  leading  veal  producer,  has  de 
veloped  the  "strawyard  "  system;  calves  are 
raised  in  bams  with  natural  light,  in  groups 
of  20  and  fed  a  healthier  diet  from  rubber 
teats.  As  of  1990.  the  veal  crate  will  be  lUe 
gal  In  Britain.  Sweden  recently  began  a  10 
year  phase-out.  The  E^iropean  Parliament 
has  taken  the  firet  steps  toward  a  ban  on 
the  veal  crate. 

Here  In  America,  Rep.  Charles  Bennett. 
D-Fla..  has  Introduced  HR  84.  which  prohib 
its  the  confinement  of  veal  calves  m  small 
crates,  and  makes  it  iUegal  to  deliberately 
feed  calves  a  diet  deficient  of  solid  food  and 
iron.  Plfty-five  represenUtives  have  already 
cosponsored  it. 

Consumers,  though,  don't  have  to  wait  for 
the  government  to  act-they  can  slop 
paying  six  to  ten  dollars  a  pound  for  an 
anemic  LmlUtlon  of  European  gourmet  veal 
ResUurante  can  drop  anemic  veal  from 
their  menus,  and  offer  meat  raised  in  more 
humane  conditions. 

A  million  calves  a  year  suffer  through  the 
anemic  veal  nightmare.  When  the  American 
public  wakes  up,  and  learns  the  truth  about 
the  production  of  anemic  veal,  that  night 
mare  will  end. 
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the  numbers  at  the  start  and  reestimate  them 
later  All  this  does  is  to  force  more  carving 
away  at  discretionary  programs,  more  hiding 
of  the  operating  deficit  behind  the  Social  Se- 
cunty  surplus,  more  smoke,  and  more  mirrors. 
We  need  a  budget  batman.  Mr  Speaker,  to 
police  this  numbers  game.  But  that,  of  course, 
IS  make-beheve  Instead,  we  will  keep  faking 
the  estimates  and  prove  that  tnjth  is  stranger 
than  fiction 


BLM  REAUTHORIZATION 


BUDGET  MESS:  THE  JOKER 
UVES 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILUHOIS 
IV  TWE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESia*TATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joker— Bat- 
fT«n's  arch  enemy— would  chortle  over  OMBs 
midsession  budget  review  The  Riddlor  might 
enjoy  it  too. 

For  fiscal  year  1990,  policy  changes  boost 
outlays  by  $7  billion  from  the  February  esti- 
mate. Changes  in  econonnc  assumptions— as- 
sumptions created  by  the  White  House  and 
sanctioned  by  Congress  in  our  knee-slapper 
of  a  budget  resolution— kick  in  anotfier  $11 
billion.  Techn«al  reestimates— pay  attention 
riddlers— add  another  $6  billwn 

Mr.  Speaker,  tally  them  up  and  voilA;  $24 
btllion  in  new  outlays.  What  a  surpnsel  What  a 
hddle!  What  a  joke! 

But  its  not  really  a  surpnse  or  a  pke,  Mr 
Speaker,  it's  a  disgrace  Every  year  we  fudge 


HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1989 
Mr  CRAIG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  about  an  action  taken 
by  this  body  on  Monday.  July  17.  1989— an 
action  that  will  no  doubt  adversely  affect  my 
State  of  Idaho.  Specifically,  I  am  refernng  to 
the  approval  of  HR.  828,  a  bill  which  would 
reauthonze  the  Bureau  of  i-and  Management. 
Before  I  do  this,  however.  I  would  like  to  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  who  debat- 
ed so  persistently  against  the  legislation 

As  was  the  case  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  had  no  obiection  to  HR.  828  in  its 
onginal  form.  Unfortunately,  since  the  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  as  a  10-Iine  bill,  it  has 
been  "enhanced"  to  iriclude  several  additional 
pages,  known  as  title  II.  These  pages  drasti- 
cally changed  the  legislation  and  led  me  to 
oppose  HR  828  as  it  was  debated  in  the  In- 
tenor  Committee.  While  in  committee,  many  of 
my  colleagues  joined  me  in  addressing  some 
of  the  more  obiectionable  provisions  of  the 
bill  However,  far  too  many  still  remain.  The 
amendments  proposed  to  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  Management  Act  would  senously  dis- 
rupt the  BLM's  efforts  to  pursue  the  Nation's 
mandate  for  the  multiple  use  of  our  public 
lands 

Among  the  proviswns  most  alarming  to  me 
are  those  creating  Areas  of  Cntical  Environ- 
mental Concern   [ACEC's]  and  requiring  the 
BLM  to  "support  increases  in  the  number  and 
types "  of  plant  and  wildlife  populations.  Both 
of  these  greatly  affect  the  BLM's  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  balance  between  preser- 
vation and  the  wise  use  of  public  resources 
For  example,  ACEC's  would  protect  resources 
in  areas  that  are  defined  in  very  vague  terms, 
leaving  the  process  open  to  interpretation  by 
courts  and  leaving  the  average  user  of  public 
lands  powerless  dunng  lengthy  court  battles. 
The  affect  of  these  potential    "buffer  zones " 
could  be  devastating  to  those  who  depend  on 
public  lands  for  their  livelihoods.  In  additkjn, 
BLM  plans  could  likely  exclude  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration in  areas  where  certain  species  exist. 
For  example,  lands  identified  as  pnme  wolf 
hatxtat  could  be  taken  away  from  their  tradi- 
tional grazing  use   The  public  lands  that  we 
depend  on  and  enjoy  so  much  would  come 
under  a  new  mission — one  that  leaves  the 
vast  maionty  of  public  land  users  in  a  losing 
position 


July  25,  1989 

I  also  have  resen/ations  about  HR.  828's 
provisions  relating  to  the  ability  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  BLM.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  eHorts  made  by  Mr.  Hansen  in 
addressing  this  issue.  Without  his  leadership, 
the  bill  would  have  been  in  far  worse  shape. 
However,  even  with  Mr.  Hansen's  amend- 
ment, I  am  concerned  that  Idaho's  National 
Guard  will  be  precluded  from  renewing  or  ex- 
panding Its  existing  facilities.  This  language 
needs  to  be  stricken  from  the  BLM  reauthor- 
ization bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  although  HR.  828  has  been 
passed  by  the  House,  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  not  let  the  points 
1  have  raised  go  unnoticed  and  am  hopeful 
that  they  will  conect  these  problems.  In  the 
event  that  HR  828  is  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  Its  current  form.  I  would  urge  President 
Bush  to  veto  it  and  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  )Oin  me 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  SADAE 
IWATAKI 
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You  will  be  sorely  missed,  but  never  forgot- 
ten. 


THE  SPIRIT 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25  1989 
Mr  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  an  inspiring  poem  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents written  for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion In  fact.  I  found  the  work  even  more  uplift- 
ing when  I  discovered  that  the  source  of  the 
piece  was  20-year-old  Jamie  Cadenas  of 
Commerce,  CA.  The  poem  is  titled  "The 
Spirit,"  and  it  really  exhibits  the  spirit  of  this 
great  country. 

The  Spirit 
The  spirit  Is  here  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
■You  see  it  so  clearly  on  land,  sea,  and  sky. 
Us  a  beautiful  feeling  I  get,  and  I'll  share  It 

with  you. 
Ill  say  some  words  and  you're  sure  to  feel  It 

too! 
There's; 
Freedom.  Tom  Jefferson  and  Red.  White 

and  Blue. 
Prosperity,  pride  and  freedom  for  you  to  be 

you. 
America,  free  religion  and  beautiful  land. 
There's  hard  work,  dedication  and  love  for 

fellow  man. 
There's  family,  honor  and  tradition  at  Its 

tiest. 
There's  unity  and  courage  when  put  to  the 

test. 
Now,  we  both  have  the  spirit.  Isn't  it  great, 

isn't  it  grand. 
It's  lasted  more  than  200  years  on  this  land. 
What  a  country  our  forefathers  made  so 

long  ago. 
We  accept  the  challenge  of  making  It  grow. 
We  know  what  to  do.  In  fact  It's  perfectly 

clear. 
Keep  sharing  that  great  spirit  from  year  to 
shining  year. 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 


UM  I 


or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  RXPRSSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  very  extraordinary  individual 
and  super  lady,  my  frierxj  arKJ  constituent 
Mrs.  Sadae  IwatakI,  supervisor  of  Adult  Eng- 
lish as  a  Second  Language  Programs  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  DistricL 

As  a  teacher,  curriculum  development  spe- 
cialist and  administrator,  Mrs.  Iwataki  has 
been  a  leading  educator  in  addressing  the 
English  language  acquisition  needs  of  adults 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  At  the  end  of  July, 
she  will  be  retiring  after  32  years  of  sconce. 
Indeed,  her  hard  work,  energy  and  sheer 
determination  has  paid  off.  She  brought  the 
AESL  program  to  acclaim  as  an  excellent  pro- 
vider of  instruction  to  students  with  language 
acquisition  needs,  making  the  department  a 
dynamic  force  in  both  the  division  and  district. 
Through  her  wori<  and  recognition,  she  has 
brought  honor  to  the  division. 

Highlights  of  her  career  Include  serving  as 
Supervisor  for  8  years  at  LAUSD.  This  posi- 
tion involved  staff  devekspment,  the  super- 
vised planning,  organization,  implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  the  ESL  Programs,  coordi- 
nation of  on-site  inservices.  direction  of  two 
annual  district-wide  inservices,  and  her  in- 
volvement of  input  and  guidartce  to  principals 
and  teachers  in  improving  ESL  instruction. 
Mrs.  Iwataki  was  also  responsible  for  curricu- 
lum, and  the  supervision  of  ESL  teacher  com- 
mittees which  resulted  in  instructional  support 
materials.  In  1978  until  1981.  she  sewed  as  a 
consultant  and  assistant  to  the  supervisor. 

Her  tenure  in  the  education  fiekj  began  In 
1957,  as  an  ESL  teacher  with  the  Los  Ange- 
les Unified  School  District.  Her  other  positions 
include  project  director  of  "Bridging  the  Asian 
Language  and  Culture  Gap"  between  1971 
until  1974.  She  also  sen/ed  as  instructor  be- 
tween 1975-82,  teaching  "Methods  and  Mate- 
rials in  Teaching  English  to  the  Foreign  Bom 
Adult."  as  part  of  the  extension  program  at 
UCLA.  In  addition,  she  was  curriculum  coordi- 
nator between  1969-71  at  Cambria  (Evans) 
Community  Adult  School. 

Mrs.  Iwataki  holds  numerous  memberships 
and  affiliations  having  served  as  CATESOL 
president  (1981-82).  TESOL,  member  of  the 
Large  Executive  Board  (1977-80)  and  confer- 
ence presenter. 

Mrs.  Iwataki  has  kxig  been  recognized  for 
her  outstarxJing  contributions  to  the  communi- 
ty having  received  the  E.  Manfred  Evans 
Award  in  1982,  the  CATESOL  Regional  Serv- 
ce  Award  in  1986,  the  CATESOL  Sennce 
Award  In  1987.  and  the  James  E.  Alatis  Award 
TESOL  in  1988.  a  personal  award  established 
in  her  honor. 

In  honoring  Mrs.  Iwataki  on  the  special  oc- 
casion of  her  retiremerrt,  the  parents,  teach- 
ers, educators,  and  students  in  Los  Angeles 
wish  to  extend  a  thank  you  from  their  hearts, 
for  your  invaluable  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity. We  wish  you  the  very  best  for  contin- 
ued success  and  prosperity  in  the  future. 


REPEAL  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  EARNINGS  TEST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1989 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number  of 
years  I  have  been  seeking  to  amend  or  to 
repeal  the  archaic  Social  Security  earnings 
test.  H.R.  2328,  a  bill  I  introduced  eartier  in 
this  sesskjn,  would  completely  repeal  the 
earnings  test  for  oWer  Ainericans  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  70.  and  would  raise  the  earn- 
ings limitation  cap  for  those  seniors  under  the 
age  of  65. 

Recently,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  letter 
from  ttie  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
Dorcas  R.  Hardy,  in  favor  of  outright  repeal  of 
the  retirement  earnings  test 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  current  law.  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiaries  under  the  age  of  70.  who 
are  employed  or  self-employed,  receive  their 
full  benefits  unless  their  earnings  exceed  the 
annual  eamings  limitation.  This  earnings  limi- 
tatk)n  serves  to  deter  retired  older  Americans 
from  returning  to  the  work  force.  The  existing 
eamings  limitation  cap  is  set  at  $6,480  for 
seniors  between  the  ages  of  62  and  65,  and 
at  $8,880  for  seniors  between  the  ages  of  65 
and  70. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  already  bome  by  our  senior  citi- 
zens. This,  coupled  with  the  depression  and 
solitude  that  often  accompanies  one's  later 
years,  speaks  for  the  need  to  encourage  older 
Americans  to  continue  being  productive,  en- 
terprising members  of  our  community.  Further- 
more, older  Americans  have  continually 
stressed  the  need  for  this  repeal  since  they 
are  willing  and  eager  to  return  to  work. 

Accordingly.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Social 
Security  Commissioner  is  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  earnings  test.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
that  the  full  text  of  the  commissioner's  letter 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Congression- 
al Record: 

The  ComiissioKER  or  Social 
Security, 
Baltimore.  MD,  July  18.  1989. 
Hon.  Bewjamih  A.  Gilmam, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Oilman.  Based  on  my  many  ex- 
periences as  Commissioner  of  Social  Securi- 
ty and  In  talking  with  workers  and  Social 
Security  l>eneflclaries  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  remain  strongly  convinced  that  the 
single  most  Important  and  necessary  legisla- 
tive Improvement  In  Social  Security  would 
be  to  eliminate  the  retirement  eamings  test. 
I  am  disappointed  that  the  test  has  not  been 
eliminated  for  workers  age  65-69  while  I 
served  as  Commissioner.  However,  I  am  en- 
couraged that  the  eamings  test's  days  are 
numbered,  as  more  and  more  Members  of 
Congress  recognize  its  adverse  Impact  on 
our  country's  older  workers  and  on  our  Na- 
tion's economy. 

As  a  Nation  with  a  rapidly  growing  aged 
population,  we  can  no  longer  afford  a  law 
that  discourages  our  older  citizens  from 
working.  Economists  Ijelieve  that  In  the  dec- 
ades ahead  a  shrinking  labor  force  will  re- 
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quire  American  industry  to  rely  more  heavi- 
ly on  the  knowledge  and  skills  which  older 
workers  possess.  We  also  need  to  keep  In 
mind  that  the  physical  and  mental  health 
of  the  elderly  often  depends  on  their  ability 
to  lead  active.  fulfUling  lives.  For  many,  this 
means  having  a  real  opportunity  to  contin- 
ue working. 

The  traditional  argument  in  favor  of  the 
eamings  test  Is  that  it  la  an  objective  meas- 
ure of  loss  of  earnings  due  to  retirement, 
one  of  the  risks  that  the  Social  Security 
program  is  designed  to  protect  workers 
against.  Although  this  argument  may  have 
been  valid  in  the  past,  it  fails  to  reflect  the 
societal  and  economic  changes  that  our 
country  has  already  experienced  and  Is 
blind  to  the  trends  that  are  developing  for 
the  future. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  eamings  test  In 
today's  enviroiunent  Is  that  it  forces  senior 
citizens  Into  retirement  at  a  time  when  they 
can  continue  to  contribute  to  society.  After 
participating  in  Social  Security  for  decades, 
they  are  presented  at  age  65  with  the  choice 
Ijetween  productive  labor  and  the  l>enefits 
they  have  paid  for  and  counted  on.  Over  1 
million  people  faced  with  this  dilemma  sac- 
rifice some  or  ail  of  their  benefits  each  year. 
Perhaps  more  significantly,  an  estimated 
300,000  l)eneflclarie8  reluctantly  decide  that 
the  loss  of  their  benefits  is  too  great  a  pen- 
alty for  working  and  therefore  restrict  or 
terminate  their  work  activity. 

Many  other  beneficiaries,  pressvu-ed  by  fi- 
nancial need,  unfortunately  arrange  to  work 
"off  the  t)ooks"  so  that  their  eamings  will 
not  be  reported  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. By  joining  the  gray  under- 
ground economy  to  avoid  the  eamings  test, 
they  avoid  Social  Security  taxes  and  income 
taxes  as  well. 

Although  the  work  disincentive  aspect  is 
the  most  Important  reason  for  eliminating 
the  eamings  test  at  age  65.  there  are  other 
valid  objections  to  it.  It  places  beneficiaries 
with  earned  Income  at  a  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  beneficiaries  with  suljstantlal 
amounts  of  income  from  savings  and  invest- 
ments, since  the  eamings  test  only  applies 
against  earned  Income.  Also,  I  can  assure 
you  from  personnel  knowledge  that  the  test 
is  very  difficult  for  the  pubUc  to  understand 
and  comply  with  and  very  costly  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  adminis- 
ter. 

There  Is  enormous  support  throughout 
the  country  for  eliminating  the  eamings 
test.  The  large  number  of  sponsors  and  co- 
sponsors  of  bills  to  eliminate  the  test,  the 
letters  I  have  received  from  the  public,  and 
the  newspaper  editorials  that  have  been 
published  on  this  issue  Indicate  that  my 
views  are  shared  by  many  Americans.  The 
enclosed  newspaper  editorials  and  articles 
reflect  the  widespread  public  feeling  that 
the  test  should  be  eliminated. 

I  take  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  seeing 
this  Issue  being  seriously  addressed  by  lx)th 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the 
Senate,  and  I  hope  that  the  determination 
that  you  and  many  of  your  colleagues  have 
shown  leads  to  elimination  of  the  test  In  the 
near  future. 

Sincerely. 

Dorcas  R.  Hardy. 

Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  WITNESS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1989 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


July  25,  1989 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  COmfSCTICUT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1989 
Mr  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  19. 
1987,  Mr.  Ftofian  Sever  of  Sitka,  AK,  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Environ- 
ment regarding  H.R.  1516,  the  Tongass 
Timber  Reform  Act.  One  month  before  the 
heanng,  Mr.  Sever,  a  stnking  millwnght  who 
had  been  employed  v«th  the  Alaska  Pulp 
Corp  for  10  years,  was  placed  on  the  compa- 
ny's eiigibtlity  list  to  be  rehired  after  the  stnke 
was  settled.  Mr  Sever  subsequently  testified 
in  favor  of  H.R.  1516,  which  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Alaska  Pulp  Corp  because  it 
wouW  have  terminated  a  lucrative  agreement 
the  company  had  wrth  the  Federal  Govem- 
rrwnt  Shortly  after  giving  testimony,  Mr  Sever 
was  fired  by  Alaska  Pulp 

On  June  30,  1988,  I  chaired  the  Intenor 
Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations  heanng  on  whether  Mr  Sever 
was  fired  as  a  result  of  his  congressional  testi- 
mony Based  on  testimony  provided  by  Alaska 
Pulp  offk:als,  by  Mr  Sever,  and  by  an  admin- 
istrative law  ludge  from  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  subcommittee  deter- 
mined that  Mr  Sever  had  been  fired  as  a 
direct  result  of  his  testimony 

The  suticommrttee  concluded  that  the  termi- 
nation   of    Mr.    Severs    employment    as    the 
result  of  his  testrnxxry  constituted  obstmction 
of  proceedings  before  congressional  commit 
tees     The    subcommittee    then    referred    the 
matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice  tor  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  The  subcommittee  also  re- 
ferred sworn  testimony  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  review  for  possible  periury  prosecu 
tion.  Finally,  the  subcommittee  recommended 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  making  it  a 
felony  to  knowingly  terminate  or  threaten  an 
individual's  employment,  or  to  threaten  an  m- 
divKJuals  property  or  person  as  a  result  of 
providing  testimony  before  Congress 

I  recently  received  a  response  from  the  De- 
partrrwnt  of  Justice  declining  prosecution  in 
this  case  because  the  Department  believes 
there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  [the 
witness]  willfully'  made  a  false  statement  to 
the  subcommittee.'  The  response  omits  any 
refefetx»  to  obstmction  of  justice  It  is  my 
belief  that  Congress  must  statutonly  create  a 
specific  and  express  prohibition  on  threaten- 
ing witnesses  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form 
so  ttie  Department  of  Justice  has  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  prosecute  when  waaanted 

The  seriousness  of  retaliating  against  a  con- 
gressional witness  cannot  be  overstated  The 
heanng  process  is  the  pnmary  source  of  infor- 
mation for  the  Congress,  making  it  the  life- 
biood  of  this  legislative  body  It  is  absolutely 
essential  fo  the  Congress  to  hear  from  all  tac- 
tions of  our  aooety  so  that  we  may  legislate 
effectivefy.  Nowhere  is  the  protection  of  our 
citizens'  nght  of  tree  speech  more  important 
than  before  their  duly  elected  representatives 
Unless  our  citizens  can  come  before  the 
Congress  and  speak  their  minds  without  fear 
of  retribution,  the  congressional  heanng  proc 


ess  is  rendered  meaningless.  If  individuals  be- 
lieve they  may  lose  their  |obs  if  they  voice  op- 
position against  those  who  employ  them,  then 
the  very  fabric  of  our  democratic  institution  will 
be  torn.  Protecting  free  expression  is  especial- 
ly important  m  cases  where  the  individual  is 
vulnerable  to  the  forces  against  which  he  or 
she  speaks 

It  IS  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  introducing 
today  the  Congressional  Witnesss  Protection 
Act  of  1989  This  bill  would  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  an  express 
and  specified  prohibition  against  threats  of  or 
actual  retaliation  against  congressional  wit- 
nesses. The  language  of  the  bill  states. 

Whoever  knowingly  causes  economic  loss 
lo  or  injury  to  the  business  or  profession  of. 
a  witness  in  a  proceeding  before  the  Con 
gress  and  thereby  retaliates  against  the  wit- 
ness for  such  witness-  testimony  or  provi- 
sion of  information  in  such  proceeding  shall 
be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

I  urge  all  Members  to  cosponsor  this  bill,  so 
that  we  may  ensure  the  integnty  of  the  con- 
gressional factfinding  process 


FIRST  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  OF 
BAYONNE  MARKS  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY   

HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1989 
Mr    GUARINI    Mr    Speaker,  on  August  19. 
1989  the  First  Savings  and  Loan  of  Bayonne 
will  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary 

On  August  19,  1889,  William  C  Farr,  a 
former  mayor  of  Bayonne,  and  Horace  Rober- 
son  a  local  lawyer,  got  together  and  founded 
what  was  then  to  become  known  as  the  Cen- 
terville  Building  and  Loan  Association  One 
thousand  shares  were  offered  publicly  to  sub- 
scnbers  at  a  price  of  $1  per  share  Some 
residents  purchased  25  shares,  while  the 
maiority  bought  only  1  share  in  the  loan 
association  Following  the  election  of  officers, 
Farr  became  the  bank  s  first  president 

The  $1,000  taken  in  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  was  then  loaned  to  a  Bayonne  police 
officer  for  the  constmction  of  his  house.  From 
that  moment  on  the  bank  began  to  grow.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  year  in  business,  the 
bank  showed  assets  of  $37,000 

It  was  nearly  22  years  later  that  the  bank 
reached  a  milstone— $1  milllion  in  assets. 

Today,  some  100  years  after  inception.  First 
Savings  and  Loan  of  Bayonne  has  grown  to 
three  branch  offices;  employs  155  community 
residents;  and  has  over  60.000  accounts  and 
more  than  $500  million  in  assets. 

It  was  not  until  1945  that  the  Centerville 
Building  and  Loan  Association  changed  its 
name  to  First  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
of  Bayonne  The  name  was  changed  lo 
comply  with  Federal  regulations 

The  bank  has  had  five  presidents  since 
1889  namely:  William  C  Farr.  Thomas  Brady. 
Samuel  A.  Roberson.  Patnck  J  Fraher,  and 
Patnck  F  X.  Nilan. 

According  to  its  cun^ent  president.  Patnck 
F  X  Nilan.  "We  re  planning  a  big  party  cele- 
bration   for    the    community    as    our   way    of 


saying  thank  you  to  our  depositors  and  fnends 
for  helping  us  to  become  and  remain  the  big 
one  in  Bayonne  over  the  past  100  years. 
Without  them  and  their  support  and  tnjst,  we 
would  not  be  here  today" 

The  29-year  bank  president,  whose  daily 
chores  have  kept  the  lending  institution  one  of 
the  strongest  and  soundest  in  the  Nation,  also 
paid  thbute  to  the  bank's  founding  fathers. 
The  bank  and  the  settlers  worked  together 
through  some  very  difficult  times  and  that  has 
become  an  inspiration  to  us  here  at  First  Sav- 
ings The  banking  industry  is  constantly 
changing,  and  we  are  always  looking  for  new 
challenges  that  would  enable  us  to  provide 
better  services  for  our  customers. 

To  prove  its  sUength  through  growth.  First 
Savings  and  Loan  of  Bayonne  is  getting  ready 
to  open  yet  another  branch  office,  bnnging  to 
four  the  number  of  banks  it  will  have  in  Ba- 
yonne  No  date  has  been  set  for  the  opening 
of  the  branch  on  46th  Street.  This  new  branch 
would  sUengthen  the  bank's  services  in  the 
uptown  area.  The  other  three  branch  officers 
are  located  at  26th.  20th  and  6th  Streets,  all 
on  Broadway- 
Patrick  F.X.  Nilan's  career  has  been  both  in- 
teresting and  inspinng.  At  the  age  of  16,  while 
still  in  high  school,  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Bayonne  Trust  Co.  as  a  part-time  messenger 
The  money  he  earned  was  used  to  help  his 
family  make  ends  meet.  His  parents.  Patnck 
and   Julia,   were   born   in   Bayonne,   but   his 
grandparents  had  migrated  from  Ireland.  He, 
his  brothers,  Clement.  Robert  William  and  sis- 
tern  Veronica  were  born  In  Bayonne. 

After  graduating  from  Public  School  No  12 
and  Henry  Harns  Junior  High  School,  he 
attended  Bayonne  Junior  College  and  Seton 
Hall  He  then  loined  the  First  Savings  of  Bayonne 
in  1 954  as  a  bank  teller.  Three  years  later,  he  was 
moved  up  to  the  loan  department.  Nilan 
caught  the  eye  of  Patnck  J.  Fraher.  then 
president,  and  in  a  news  article  pnnted  in  the 
Bayonne  Times.  Fraher  refened  to  Nilan  as  "a 
rising  star  in  the  banking  industry." 

In  1959.  Nilan  became  assistant  bank  man- 
ager one  step  away  from  becoming  president 
Two  years  later,  he  became  the  youngest 
bank  president  in  the  State  at  that  time.  Nilan 
also  became  the  bank's  first  full-time  presi- 
dent and  in  1963,  the  only  president  to  serve 
on  the  board  of  directors.  He  currently  serves 
in  both  capacities. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  community,  pro- 
viding help  lo  the  Bayonne  Counal  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  Amenca.  Holy  Family  Academy,  the 
Bayonne  PAL.  the  United  Way,  the  Bayonne 
Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Bayonne  Hospital.  He  is 
the  recipient  of  the  gold  medallion  from  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
The  Kiwanis  Club,  PAL  and  Ireland  32  Club 
have  all  honored  him  as  their    "Man  of  the 

Year  " 

He  sen/ed  as  past  president  of  the  Hudson 
County  Savings  League,  is  a  member  of  the 
Financial  Managers  Society  and  serves  on 
many  committees  of  the  U.S.  Savings  League. 

The  First  Savings  of  Bayonne  is  an  intricate 
part  of  the  entire  Bayonne  family,  a  very 
close-knit  progressive  community  always 
working  to  make  a  good  thing  better.  The  his- 
tory of  Bayonne  goes  back  more  than  300 
years  when  Henry  Hudson  first  anchored  in 
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what  is  rxwv  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  a  commu- 
nity which  has  earned  my  respect  and  the  re- 
spect of  all  those  in  the  entire  State  of  New 
Jersey  who  have  come  in  contact  with  its  ex- 
cellent leadership,  productiveness,  and  com- 
munity spirit 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  here  in  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  wish  to  join  me  in 
this  well-deserved  salute  to  the  Rrst  Savings 
and  Loan  of  Bayonne,  extending  congratula- 
tions to  Patrick  F.X.  Nilan  and  all  those  affili- 
ated with  the  l»ank  on  its  100th  anniversary 
and  best  wishes  for  its  continued  success  and 
prosperity. 
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Lynn  Bonjchowitz  of  Charies  O.  Dickerson 
High  School  in  Tmmansburg,  NY;  David  Sta- 
savage  of  Ithaca.  NY,  who  chose  Maryterese 
Pasquale-Bowen  of  Ithaca  High  School  in 
Ithaca.  NY;  and  Patrick  R.  Pakel  of  Endicott. 
NY,  who  named  Robert  Gallagher  of  Union- 
Endicott  High  School  in  Endkxjtt,  NY. 

AVIATION  FUNDS  PUT  IN 
JEOPARDY 


UM   I 


CORNELL'S  MERRILL  SCHOLARS 

HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  I«W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKWTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1989 
Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
our  Natkxi  has  often  focused  its  attentron  on 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  educatkxi,  I  wouW 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  highlight  a  notewor- 
thy program  in  the  congressional  district  I  am 
privileged  to  represent— the  Merrill  Presiden- 
tial Scfwlars  program  at  Cornell  University. 

This  Cornell  program  to  promote  excellence 
in  scholarship  and  teaching  has  been  cited  in 
a  number  of  editorials  and  columns  by  the 
media  for  honoring  outstanding  students,  and 
for  recognizing  the  vital  role  that  both  second- 
ary school  teachers  and  college  professors 
play  in  the  educatwnal  devetopment  of  our 
youth. 

The  35  scfwtars  themselves,  approximately 
1  percent  of  the  graduating  seniors,  are 
chosen  from  each  of  ComeH's  seven  under- 
graduate colleges  for  their  "intellectual  drive, 
energetic  leadership  abilities,  and  a  propensity 
to  contribute  to  the  t)etterment  of  society,"  as 
well  as  for  sheer  schotestk:  achievement. 

The  high  school  teachers  brought  to  Cornell 
University  in  Ithaca,  NY,  from  across  the 
Nation  and  in  one  case  even  from  Cypms 
were  named  as  their  inspirators  by  the  hon- 
ored students.  According  to  Cornell  University 
president  Frank  HI.  Rhodes,  the  purpose  of 
the  scholars  program  is  "to  emphasize  the 
continuity  of  teaching  not  just  in  tt>e  convey- 
ance of  knowledge  but  in  the  inspiratton  of 
students.  We  feel  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  unique  contributwns  these  excellent 
teachers  have  made  to  the  lives  of  our  best 
students." 

I  certainly  agree  ¥«th  PreskJent  Rhodes  that 
this  scholars  program,  by  honoring  outstand- 
ing college  students  and  the  high  school 
teachers  who  inspired  them,  does  indeed 
"highlight  the  integral  relationship  between 
high  school  and  college  educatkxi." 

I  salute  all  those  students,  secondary  teach- 
ers, and  university  professors  who  have  made 
our  Nation  greater  through  the  exercise  of  ex- 
traordinary talent  leadership,  and  wisdom.  I 
am  also  proud  to  note  that  this  year's  Memll 
Scholars  inckxJe  four  young  people  from  my 
congressional  district  Robert  W.  BaWer  of 
Ithaca,  NY.  who  named  WiMiani  L  Davis  of 
Ramsey  High  School  in  Ramsey,  NJ,  as  the 
high  school  teacher  who  inspired  him;  Lisa  J. 
Carpenter  of  TnjiTJansburg.  NY,  who  selected 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORKIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1989 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  call  to  the 
Members'  attention  the  recent  recondliaton 
action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
suspend  ttie  aviaton  trigger  tax  and  divert 
almost  $1  billkjn  in  aviatkxi  user  taxes  from 
the  Aviatkxi  Tmst  Fund  to  the  General  Fund. 
Atong  with  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
PuWk;  Works  Committee  I  strongly  oppose 
this,  especially  the  diversk>n  of  funds. 

To  help  explain  our  oppositwn,  I  would  like 
to  include  for  ttie  record  a  recent  letter  from 
the  American  Associatwn  of  State  Highway 
and  Transportatkjn  Offkaals.  That  letter  accu- 
rately demonstrates  the  cunent  needs— devel- 
opment modemizatkjn  and  safety— of  our  Na- 
tkm's  aviatkxi  system  tfiat  woukJ  be  put  at  risk 
if  this  proposal  were  to  become  reality.  On 
behalf  of  our  committee,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend AASHTO  for  its  initiative  and  foresight 
in  addressing  this  matter. 

In  additk>n,  I  urge  Members  to  support  my 
effort  at  the  Rules  Committee  to  delete  the  di- 
versk>n  portion  of  the  Ways  and  Means  pro- 
posal. 

Amkricam  Association  of  State 
Highway  ahd  Transportation 
Officials, 
July  19.  1989. 
Hon.  Glenn  Anderson. 

Chairman.  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  When  our  Policy 
Committee  met  this  week  on  July  17  and  18, 
it  considered  and  approved  a  resolution  con- 
cerned with  adequate  funding  of  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program.  A  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution, identified  as  PR- 18-89  and  titled 
"Airport  Improvement  Program  Funding 
for  Airport  Capacity  Solutions,"  is  enclosed. 
It  was  adopted  by  more  than  the  required 
two-thirds  majority  of  our  52-member  de- 
partmente  of  highways  and  transportation. 

The  resolution  has  two  basic  components, 
as  expressed  in  the  two  resolves.  The  first 
resolve  calls  upon  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  full  amounts  authorized  for  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program  In  fiscal  years  1990 
and  tjeyond,  for  the  reasons  sUted  in  the 
several  "Whereas"  clauses.  In  the  judgment 
of  state  tr&nsporUtion  officials,  this  fund- 
ing is  required  now  by  our  nation's  airports. 
The  second  resolve  U  directed  to  last 
week's  proposal  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  divert  aviation  user  fee 
tax  revenues  to  the  General  Fund.  Our 
meml>er  departments  are  strongly  opposed 
to  such  diversion,  for  two  reasons.  First,  as 
stated  in  the  resolution,  the  Airport  Im- 
provement Program  requires  more  funding 
than  is  now  being  appropriated,  to  meet 
pressing  needs.  Any  diversion  in  the  face  of 
such  needs  should  not  occur. 
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Second,  we  oppose  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  proposal  because  it  would  set  a 
serious  precedent  by  diverting  transporta- 
tion user  fees  from  a  transportation  pro- 
gram to  the  general  fimd,  where  the  reve- 
nues could  be  used  for  non-tranaportatlon 
purposes.  AASHTO  beUeves  that  all  trans- 
portation user  fees  should  be  used  solely  for 
transportation  purposes. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  with 
regard  to  the  enclosed  resolution,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  respond. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  B.  Francois, 

Executive  Director. 

Resolution;  Airport  Improvement  Pro- 
GRAM  FtmuiNC  FOR  Airport  CAPAcmr  So- 
lutions 

Whereas  the  continuous  Increases  in  air 
passenger  traffic  require  additional  airport 
capacity  to  safely  accommodate  the  Increas- 
ing airport  operations  associated  with  great- 
er demand;  and 

Whereas  It  is  vitally  Important  to  the 
future  of  the  nation's  air  transportation 
system  that  sufficient  funds  be  available  to 
address  the  problems  associated  with  air- 
port capacity  constraints;  and 

Whereas  recent  FAA  Industry  surveys 
reveal  that  numerous  large  hub  airports  are 
already  operating  at  or  near  physical  c^^ac- 
ity  and  traffic  Increases  at  medium  size 
hubs  are  expected  to  average  alwut  five  per- 
cent annually  through  the  year  2000;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Safety  and  Capacity 
Expansion  Act  of  1987  is  to  ensure  that  suf- 
ficient funds  are  available  to  suppon  system 
capacity  solutions;  and 

Whereas  an  efficient  and  readily  available 
capacity  solution  to  relieve  current  and 
forecast  congestion  in  large  and  medium 
hub  airports  Is  to  make  more  extensive  use 
of  nearby,  well-equipped  airports;  and 

Whereas  Airport  Improvements  Program 
(AIP)  funding  in  recent  years  has  t>een 
below  authorized  levels  resulting  In  Inad- 
equate funding  available  nationwide  for  air- 
port capacity  solution;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  In  Its  effort  to  re- 
spond to  the  Congressional  Budget  Resolu- 
tion request  to  raise  $5.3  billion  In  revenues 
for  the  FY  1990  budget,  may  seek  to  repeal 
the  aviation  "trigger  tax"  provision  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Safety  and  Capacity  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1987;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  is  purportedly 
planning  to  divert  the  revenues  from  that 
portion  of  the  tax  that  would  have  expired 
on  January  1,  1990  Into  the  General  Fund; 

and 

Whereas  such  action.  If  approved  by  the 
Congress,  would  divert  funds  from  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Trust  Fund  at  a  time 
when  there  is  national  concern  for  aviation 
safety,  security  and  congestion  issues,  and 
manifest  unmet  airport  needs;  and 

Whereas  such  action.  If  approved  by  the 
Congress,  would  set  a  serious  precedent  by 
diverting  transportation  user  fees  away 
from  a  transportation  program,  to  the  Gen- 
eral Fund;  where  the  revenues  could  be  used 
for  non-transportation  purposes. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Policy  Committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  SUte  Highway  and  Transportation 
Of  f  iclals  that: 

1  Congress  should  appropriate  the  full 
amounts  authorized  for  AIP  in  fiscal  years 
1990  and  beyond. 

2.  Congress  should  oppose  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  proposed  dl- 
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version  of  aviation  user  fee  Ux  revenues  Co 
the  General  Fund,  and  instead  continue  to 
place  all  aviation  user  fee  revenues  into  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Trust  Fund  for  avia 
tion  capital  purposes. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  t)e  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
appropriate  members  of  the  Congress 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OP  CKUrOKSlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1989 
Mr  MARTINEZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
apologize  for  my  absence  dunng  several  im 
poftant  votes  on  amerHJments  earlier  this 
afternoon,  and  state  my  position  on  these 
amendments  for  the  public  record  i  was 
called  away  on  urgent  official  business  first  at 
the  Latxx  Departn>ent,  and  later  at  the  White 
House,  and  returned  as  early  as  I  was  able  m 
order  to  miss  as  few  votes  as  possible 

The  votes  I  missed  were  in  regards  to  SDi 
funding.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  lowest  funding  level  choice  out 
of  the  three  amendments  offered.  This  is  the 
Dellums  and  Boxer  amendment  which  puts 
SDI  funding  levels  at  $1 .3  billion  The  SDI  Pro- 
gram simply  is  not  a  proven  defense  mecha- 
ntsm,  and  clearty  w»ll  not  acquire  the  success- 
es it  was  reported  to  be  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. I  voted  yes  on  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment as  the  second  lowest  choice  of  funding. 
and  no  on  the  Kyi  amendment  which  would 
have  increased  funding  for  SDI 

I  also  was  not  present  for  the  Bennett  SDI 
add-on  vote  to  provide  $150  million  for  con- 
ventional forces  once  the  Bennett  funding 
amendment  was  passed.  I  would  have  voted 
m  favor  of  this  amendment  as  i  did  for  the 
Mavroules  and  Spratt  SDI  add-on  amend- 
ments .  .   .  _. .     ,„ 

I    apologize   again   for   not   being   able   to 

attend  tfie  earlier  votes 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  LEN  HALPERT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1989 

Mr  UFALCE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tnbtite  to  Leonard  Halpert.  who  will  be  re- 
tmng  this  week  after  9W  years  of  exemplary 
service  as  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
^4ews.  I  have  known  and  worXed  with  Len 
throughout  my  entire  congressional  career 
arxl  have  had  the  highest  regard  for  his  intel- 
lect fairness  and  dedication  to  the  pnnciples 
of  good  lournalism.  He  set  a  standard  of  ex 
cellence  that  will  guide  his  successors  for 
fTMny  years  to  come 

What  follows  are  ttie  words  of  Murray  B 
Ught,  editor  of  the  Buffalo  News,  who  wntes 
in  today's  editions  about  thie  past  and  future 
of  ttus  ne¥»spaper's  excellent  editonal  page 

fThe  text  foltows:) 
HALron  RrnRiwo  as  Chief  of  Nfws 
Editorial  Page 

Leonard  Halpert  retires  at  the  end  of  this 
week  as  editorial  page  editor  of  The  Buffalo 
News.  Succeeding  him  in  this  key  position  is 
Barbara  Ireland. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Halpert  s  retirement  is  a  major  loss  to  The 
News  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  but 
none  can  begrudge  his  desire  to  step  aside 
and  view  life  from  another  perspective. 

Mrs.  Ireland  is  admirably  suited  to  replace 
Halpert  by  virtue  of  her  past  newspaper 
roles,  including  that  of  an  editorial  writer  at 
The  News  since  January  1985.  her  educa- 
tional and  life  experience  background,  and 
her  high  level  of  intelligence  and  common 
sense. 

Assisting  Mrs.  Ireland  will  be  Laurence 
Paul  as  deputy  editorial  page  editor.  Paul 
has  been  a  member  of  The  News  Editorial 
Board  for  23  years  and  a  newspaperman  for 
31  years. 

Two  firsts  are  Involved  in  these  changes. 
Mrs.  Ireland  becomes  the  first  woman  edito- 
rial page  editor  in  the  108-year  history  of 
thLs  newspaper,  and  Paul  is  the  first  official 
ly  designated  deputy  editorial  page  editor. 

Halpert  s  departure  is  one  we  tried  to  fore- 
stall, feeling  that  his  effectiveness  has  not 
diminished  one  iota.  A  man  of  great  intellec 
tual  capacity  and  in  depth  knowledge  of  an 
infinite  number  of  issues,  his  contributions 
to  the  development  of  an  effective  editorial 
page  are  too  numerous  to  tabulate.  Halpert. 
however.  persLsted  in  his  desire  to  step  down 
at  age  65  and  played  a  major  role  in  the  se 
lection  of  his  successor. 

Editorial  page  editor  since  January  1980. 
Halpert  joined  The  News  as  a  reporter  in 
September  1948  and  left  the  staff  from 
August  1950  to  March  1951  to  become  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Washington  Times 
Herald.  He  returned  to  The  News  as  an  edi 
tonal  writer  when  he  found  that  'con 
science  and  a  ser«e  of  ethics  are  too  strong 
within  me  "  to  remain  on  a  paper  that  es 
poused  many  policies  with  which  he  dis- 
agreed. 

Working  closely  with  Halpert  since  he 
became  editorial  page  editor  has  been  an  en 
richng  experience  for  me.  A  stickler  for 
detail,  for  accuracy,  for  use  of  the  exact 
word,  he  has  been  a  fine  editor  as  well  as  a 
first-rate  word  craftsman. 

His  particularly  intimate  knowledge  of 
Buffalo-area  issues,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  any  subject  that  assumed  headline 
status  through  the  years  is  most  impressive 
The  News  Editorial  Board  each  year  meets 
with  hundreds  of  individuals  and  groups, 
and  the  individual  invariably  best  prepared 
with  insightful  questions  has  been  Halpert. 
Extremely  dedicated  to  his  work.  Halpert 
spent  long  hours  at  his  desk  and  countless 
hours  each  week  at  home  reading  newspa 
pers  and  periodicals  and  watching  news  and 
news-related  shows  on  TV. 

Work  and  his  wife.  Shirley,  his  daughter. 
Melinda.  and  his  two  grandchildren  have 
t)een  the  entire  foundation  and  structure  of 
Halperts  adult  life.  Although  he  is  giving 
up  the  work  element,  we  know  he  never  will 
cast  aside  his  deep  interest  in  and  thirst  for 
knowledge  of  the  area  and  world  we  live  in. 
Succeeding  Halpert  will  not  be  an  easy 
task,  but  we  are  extremely  confident  that 
Mrs.  Ireland  will  perform  admirably  Her 
goal  is  to  produce  an  editorial  page  that  is 
informed,  thoughtful  and  fair  and  to  en 
courage  a  lively  and  balanced  discussion  in 
our  letters  column  and  on  our  Viewpoints 
pages.  I  l)elieve  in  a  strong  emphasis  on 
local  and  statewide  issues  where  our  voice 
can  make  the  most  difference.  But  our  read 
ers  are  also  citizens  of  the  nation  and  the 
world,  and  we  want  to  be  equally  thought- 
provoking  on  Issues  making  news  outside 
our  immediate  area." 

A   Phi   Beta  Kappa  graduate   of  Cornell 
University.  Mrs.  Ireland  joined  The  News  in 
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October  1977  as  a  copy  editor  and  was  editor 
of  the  Sunday  magazine  from  1980  to  1984. 
When  a  vacancy  on  the  Editorial  Board 
opened  in  January  1985.  we  invited  Mrs.  Ire- 
land to  become  the  first  woman  ever  to 
ser\'e  on  the  board,  and  her  performance 
has  validated  that  choice. 

Mrs.  Ireland.  43,  is  a  Genesee  County 
native  and  started  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness at  the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen  In  1973  as 
a  reporter  and  moved  to  the  Knickerbocker 
News  in  Albany  in  1977  She  taught  high 
school  English  for  two  years  after  a  variety 
of  other  Job  experiences  before  and  after 
college,  ranging  from  farm  wife  to  soldering 
on  an  assembly  line. 

Mrs.  Ireland  was  awarded  a  prestigious 
John  S.  Knight  Fellowship  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  spent  the  period  from  October 
1988  to  June  1989  attending  classes  and 
seminars  In  areas  she  felt  would  enhance 
her  professional  career.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Corydon,  also  a  journalist,  have  four 
children. 

Paul,  the  new  deputy  editorial  page  editor, 
was  a  reporter  at  the  Utica  Observer  Dis- 
patch starting  in  1958  and  joined  The  News 
in  April  1966  as  an  editorial  writer.  A  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  he 
earned  his  graduate  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  LARRY  MEINWALD 
AND  RAY  QUATTRINI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1989 
Mr  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  22d  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  is  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  outstanding  restoration  of  the 
village  of  Goshen,  NY.  by  Larrry  Meinwald  and 
Ray  Quattnni  of  the  Goshen  Corp. 

This  firm,  founded  by  real  estate  investor 
Larry  Meinwald  and  builder  Ray  Quattrini,  has 
transformed  the  village  of  Goshen.  NY,  one  of 
the  loveliest  municipalities  in  the  mid-Hudson 
region,  into  an  even  more  attractive  communi- 
ty 

Larry  Meinwald,  a  self-made  man,  is  an  im- 
migrant from  Poland  who  worked  long  and 
hard  to  build  up  a  highly  successful  real  estate 
business  in  the  mid-Hudson  Valley  Larry  is 
now  75  years  young,  and  he,  his  wife  Carolyn, 
and  their  three  daughters  are  popular  neigh- 
bors, committed  to  making  Goshen  a  better 
place  to  work  and  to  live. 

Ray  Quattrini,  who  has  been  in  the  con- 
stmctlon  business  for  25  years,  first  met  Larry 
when  he  was  hired  to  build  Larry's  home.  Ray, 
wtKi  IS  41  years  old.  was  brought  up  in  Bergen 
County,  NJ.  However,  the  attractions  of  the 
Goshen.  NY  area  attracted  him  some  16 
years  ago,  when  he  opened  his  homebuilding 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  recent  article.  "Restor- 
ing Goshen's  Gtory".  which  recently  appeared 
in  Orange  County  magazine  outlining  ttie  ac- 
complishments of  these  talented  builders; 
Restoring  Goshem's  Glory 
(By  Terrence  Laughlln) 
Architecture  that  flte  well  with  its  sur- 
roundings is  sometimes  referred  to  by  the 


term  'vemaculax."  The  vernacular  of  19th 
century  architecture  Includes  a  vocabulary 
of  elements  such  as  sprlngblodu,  keystones 
or  capstones,  and  corbels.  Terms  like  these 
have  disappared  from  the  vernacular  of 
modem  architecture  to  be  replaced  by  un- 
adorned steel,  glass  and  prefabricated  con- 
crete. But  they  belong  to  a  period  in  history 
when  builders  were  craftsmen  and  the  struc- 
tures they  erected  were  infused  with  a  time- 
less grace  and  elegance. 

In  a  village  like  Goshen,  venerable  build- 
ings, built  in  a  traditional  style,  lend  the  vil- 
lage its  character.  They  are  also  a  source  of 
irony,  as  the  18th  century  charm  of  the  vil- 
lage. whUe  threatened  by  rapid  growth,  is 
one  of  the  major  factors  that  makes  it  a  de- 
sirable place  to  live. 

There  has  been  an  uncharacteristic 
chorus  of  acclaim  for  a  highly  visible  com- 
mercial development  project  in  the  center 
of  town,  a  group  of  professional  office  build- 
ings named  Five  Comers  Plaza  (the  name 
was  picked  in  a  public  contest).  These  buUd- 
ings  reflect  Goshen's  19th  century  feeling, 
and  are  being  built  by  the  Goshen  Corpora- 
tion on  Main  Street,  near  lawyer's  Row. 

The  Goshen  Corporation  is  a  partnership 
between  Larry  Meinwald,  a  real  estate  inves- 
tor who  moved  to  Goshen  in  1983.  and  Ray 
Quattrini.  a  local  buUder  and  16-year 
Goshen  resident.  The  pair  purchased  a 
number  of  neglected  buUdings  in  the  vU- 
lage's  historic  district,  and  set  out  to  restore 
them  in  a  way  that  respected  the  character 
of  the  surrounding  19th  century  architec- 
ture. Their  initial  focus  was  to  stimulate  re- 
development in  the  retaU  district,  through 
quality  restoration  of  their  own  properties. 

■A  lot  of  these  buildings  were  in  bad 
shape,  but  there  was  an  underlying  quality 
of  past  glory."  Quattrini  recalls.  "We 
thought  If  we  assembled  enough  parcels  to 
create  a  pattem  of  quality  restoration  in 
harmony  with  the  village's  historic  charac- 
ter, then  other  property  owners  would  do 
the  same." 

Meinwald  adds:  "Modem  architecture  in 
the  midst  of  aU  this  timeless  beauty  woiUd 
be  blight  on  local  sensibilities.  We  wanted  to 
recapture  the  character  of  old  Goshen  and 
blend  it  with  the  Goshen  of  today." 

When  the  Goshen  Corporation  first  ar- 
rived on  the  scene.  Goshen's  downtown  was 
just  starting  to  recover  from  decades  of  ne- 
glect. The  village  had  been  fortunate  in  re- 
taining most  of  its  architectural  heritage, 
but  whole  blocks  of  the  business  district  had 
fallen  Into  disrepair.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
members  had  formed  Goshen  Restoration 
Unlimited  to  try  to  tum  things  aroimd. 

"When  we  first  met,  the  downtown  area 
was  In  bad  shape."  recalls  one  member,  "but 
it  was  only  skin-deep.  We  could  see  that  the 
existing  architecture  was  harmonious  and 
cohesive." 

"The  buildings  we  bought  had  been  quite 
neglected,  but  when  we  looked  around 
Goshen,  we  knew  the  nucleus  was  intact  to 
make  It  a  model  for  the  entire  county  of 
what  a  revitalized  downtown  area  could  be 
like."  Meinwald  remembers.  "The  best  way 
to  create  the  Goshen  of  tomorrow  is  by  re- 
storing its  glorious  yesterdays." 

Meinwald  and  Quattrini  set  out  to  pains- 
takingly restore  or  recreate  that  gracious 
past. 

The  first  piece  of  the  pu2zle  was  a  three- 
story  brick  Victorian  at  77  West  Main  St.  on 
which  restoration  began  in  November  of 
1986.  Under  the  direction  of  architect  John 
Henningsen.  the  entire  buUding  was  struc- 
turally reinforced  and  given  a  new  "an- 
tique" facade  with  a  canopy  roof  over  the 
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doorway.    Then    the    entire    building    was 
painted  in  historic  color  combinations. 

Before  restoration  was  completed  in  April 
of  1987,  the  search  began  for  the  first 
tenant,  and  In  Melnwald's  plan  there  was 
little  doubt  about  what  manner  of  business 
that  would  be. 

"The  central  gathering  point  of  any  smaU 
town  was  alwajrs  the  drugstore  or  Ice  cream 
parlor.  The  old-time  Goshen  had  always 
had  one,  and  we  felt  there  should  be  one 
again." 

Coincidentally.  John  Bierllng.  a  New- 
burgh  fire  chief,  was  anxious  to  realize  his 
own  long-time  dream  of  opening  an  old- 
fashioned  ice  cream  parlor.  The  Creamery, 
in  B4iddletown.  when  the  restoration  work 
on  the  West  Main  Street  buUdlng  caught 
his  eye. 

"I  came  and  sat  across  the  street,  watch- 
ing them  work  on  the  building  and  I 
thought  Immediately  that  it  just  looked  like 
the  perfect  place  for  an  Ice  cream  parlor." 
Bierllng  recalls.  "I  talked  to  Ray  Quattrini 
and  he  was  immediately  excited  about  the 
idea  of  having  The  Creamery  in  their  buUd- 
lng." Today  The  Creamery  is  a  popular  stop 
for  Ice  cream  lovers. 

Next,  Meinwald  and  Quattrini  began  plan- 
ning their  modest  but  Influential  profession- 
al office  park.  They  purchased  a  group  of 
buildings  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street, 
adjacent  to  the  Five  Comers.  Among  them 
were  the  Flatlron  Building  at  25  Main  St.. 
dating  to  1870.  and  next  to  It  at  55  Main  St.. 
Wilcox  Livery,  an  automotive  repair  shop 
which  had  originally  been  built  In  1840  and 
had  served,  during  the  19th  century,  as  a 
stable  for  the  neighboring  Cataract  Fire 
Company. 

The  idea  was  to  create  a  cohesive  block  of 
prime  office  space  by  renovating  both  build- 
ings in  a  way  that  would  complement  the 
beauty  of  nearby  Lawyer's  Row.  a  block  of 
19th  century  offices  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  blocks  in  Orange  County.  In 
the  end,  though,  only  the  livery  buUdlng 
could  be  saved,  as  the  Flatiron  BuUding  was 
foimd  to  be  beyond  repair.  Architect  John 
Henningsen  of  Centerport,  Long  Island,  was 
given  the  assignment  of  designing  a  renova- 
tion on  the  sUble  and  a  new  building  to  re- 
place the  Flatlron  BuUdlng.  both  of  which 
would  have  to  be  complementary  of  each 
other  and  of  the  100-year-old  buUdings 
nearby. 

Henningsen  began  his  assignment  by 
walking  around  the  village  photographing 
Its  most  Interesting  buUdings.  taking  special 
note  of  architectural  elements  that  gave 
them  a  traditional  flavor.  The  architect  was 
deUghted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
work  that  tested  his  skiU  and  imagination, 
that  prodded  him  to  go  beyond  conventional 
forms  to  arrive  at  a  timeless  design. 

"It's  an  architect's  dream  to  work  for  a 
cUent  who  is  willing  to  Xteai  the  extra  ex- 
pense to  achieve  something  that's  special 
and  memorable."  he  says. 

The  location  of  the  new  office  plaza  pre- 
sented Henningsen  with  a  particular  test. 
"That's  the  most  prominent  site  in 
Goshen,"  he  says,  "so  it  was  important  to 
make  a  strong  design  statement  that  re- 
spects the  historical  perspective  and  to 
create  'future  history'  that  will  stand  out." 
For  WUcox  Livery,  Henningsen's  chal- 
lenge was  to  plan  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
strictly  utUltarian  structure— a  service  sta- 
tion—into an  estheticaUy  pleasing  office 
building.  Quattrini,  acting  as  construction 
manager,  supervised  the  work. 

"We  completely  gutted  the  Interior  and 
reinforced  the  buUdlng  with  new  steel  gird- 
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ers,  installed  a  new  concrete  floor,  a  total 
new  roof  with  skyllghU,  and  changed  the  di- 
mensions and  location  of  nearly  every 
window,"  recalls  Quattrini.  FoUowing  Hen- 
ningsen's design,  expert  masons  added  brick 
arches  and  decorative  stone  sculpture.  A 
traditional-style  vestibule  and  main  en- 
trance were  added,  and  large  palladlan  win- 
dows with  ornamental  grillwork  prominent- 
ly instaUed.  These  windows  will  be  a  unify- 
ing signature  for  restoration  projects  of  the 
Goshen  Corp. 

Accolades  were  not  long  In  coming.  Last 
spring,  Goshen  Restoration  Unlimited  hon- 
ored the  Goshen  Corporation  with  its  first 
prize  for  transforming  an  unsightly  service 
station  Into  an  elegant  office  buUding.  "This 
is  a  very  special  project,  and  we  are  very 
pleased,"  commmented  Mary  Gray  Griffith, 
president  of  Goshen  Restoration  Unlimited, 
a  non-profit  volunteer  group  formed  to  en- 
courage historicaUy-sensltlve  redevelopment 
of  the  village's  historic  downtown  area.  "It 
makes  the  community  feel  good  about  itself. 
It  makes  the  village  more  attractive  and  a 
place  where  people  want  to  locate  their 
business."  Several  months  later,  the  Orange 
County  Board  of  Realtors  indicated  approv- 
al by  adding  ite  Best  Historic  Commercial 
Renovation  Award  to  the  earUer  honor. 

Goshen  vUlage  trustee  and  mayoral  candi- 
cate  Bob  Weinberger  commented  that  he'd 
like  to  see  other  property  owners  foUow 
Quattrini  and  Melnwald's  lead.  "The  quality 
of  their  work  is  admirable:  they're  setting  a 
model  for  future  development  of  that 
nature." 

WhUe  such  a  painstaking  renovation  Is 
costly.  Meinwald  also  hopes  his  example 
proves  influential.  "We  want  to  make  an  in- 
delible Impression  by  doing  buUdings  that 
are  attractive  and  functional,  and  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  historic  area." 

The  second  phase,  which  began  in  August 
of  last  year,  included  the  demoUtion  of  the 
Flatlron  to  aUow  a  new  buUding  to  be  put 
up  in  its  place.  Henningsen  recalls,  "We  had 
hoped  to  save  It  and  renovate,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  nightmare."  Periodic  additions 
between  1870  and  1890  left  a  legacy  of  a 
hodgepodge  of  confused  levels,  a  maze  of 
smaU  rooms,  cracked  wood  beams  and  ma- 
sonry walls,  which  made  it,  in  Henningsen's 
words,  "completely  non-functional  for 
modem  office  space  and  non-conforming 
with  ciurent  buUdlng  code  requlremento. " 
So  it  feU  to  the  wrecker's  baU. 

The  buUdlng  that  Is  rising  In  Its  place  con- 
tains arehes.  paUadian  windows,  spring- 
blocks  (supporting  components  at  the  base 
of  a  masonry  aroh)  and  capstones  (the  piece 
at  the  top  of  the  arch  that  provides  the 
compression  that  holds  the  areh  together)— 
elements  of  period  architecture  that  are  vlr- 
tuaUy  never  seen  In  commerelal  construc- 
tion these  days.  Those  elements,  which  yield 
a  memorable  piece  of  arehltecture,  are  dlffi- 
ciUt  and  costly  to  buUd. 

There's  a  thread  of  efficiency  that  runs 
through  the  modem  age.  Mass  production, 
whether  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  or 
construction,  streamlines  the  production 
process  and  reduces  costs,  but  a  certain 
grace  and  character  are  lost.  Though 
modem  buUdlng  methods  are  efficient,  fast 
and  cost-effective,  many  of  the  structures 
that  result  are  forgettable  boxes. 

In  buUdlng  along  19th  century  lines,  effi- 
ciency must  be  sacrificed  for  form.  QuaUty 
and  character  in  construction  are  labor  In- 
tensive, requiring  special  talents,  hours  of 
careful  work  and  close  supervision.  Decora- 
tive brickwork  requires  expert  masons  capa- 
ble of  lining  up  bricks  and  Joints  perfectly 
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on  a  plywood  form  to  fashion  an  arch  with 
out  being  able  to  see  their  work  untii  it  s 
done.  Custom  wood  windows  are  twice  as  ex- 
pensive as  aluminum,  but  without  them  a 
small  but  telling  ingredient  in  traditional 
character  is  lost. 

Replicating  a  19th  century  building  pro 
vides  a  rare  opportunity  for  local  artisans 
such  as  Rick  Gentile.  Gentile,  a  Goshen 
artist  who  speciaiizes  in  fine  woodworking 
and  stoneworking.  crafted  the  old-fashioned 
cupola  on  the  restored  Goshen  railroad  sta 
tion  that  now  houses  the  village  police.  For 
the  past  year  he's  been  working  almost  full 
time  for  the  Goshen  Corporation. 

His  work  will  be  particularly  prominent  at 
Five  Comers  Plaza  in  the  decorative 
stonework  that  distinguishes  the  two  build 
Ings.  Larry  Meinwald  had  collected  numer 
ous  odd  pieces  of  stone  sculptures  salvaged 
from  old  buUdings  in  New  York  City  Gen 
tile  prepared  them  for  a  new  life  in  Goshen 
Since  the  pieces  originally  came  from  a 
number  of  different  buildings,  many  of 
them  didn  t  match.  Some  were  terra  cotta 
and  some  glazed  ceramics.  I  coated  them 
with  water-proofing,  which  will  help  pre 
serve  them  and  evens  out  their  color  differ 
ences.  giving  them  all  a  stucco-like  textured 
surface."  He  also  sculpted  and  molded  with 
a  cement  mixture  to  match  two  Hon  s  head 
springblocks  on  the  building's  east  face 

The  most  prominent  decorative  elemenUs 
are  two  enlarged  stone  medallions,  portray 
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ing  an  eagle  and  what  might  be  the  head  of 
Mercury,  which  resemble  Roman  coins. 
These  were  salvaged  from  the  old  State 
Theatre  on  Broadway  in  Manhattan,  after  it 
was  torn  down.  Black  with  grime  from  years 
of  exposure  to  the  Manhattan  environment. 
Gentile  acid-washed  them  to  restore  their 
original  terra-cotta  hue.  Mounted  on  the 
buildings  narrow-profiled  prow,  facing  a 
brick-paved  plaza  on  the  southern  exposure, 
they  bring  a  little  bit  of  Broadway  to  what 
Meinwald  refers  to  as  the  Times  Square  of 
Goshen." 

Like  architect  Henningsen.  Gentile  appre- 
ciates his  rare  opportunity  to  pursue  a  van- 
ishing craft.  There  isn't  another  building 
in  Orange  County  being  built  like  this  from 
the  ground  up.  "  he  says.  Most  commercial 
buildings  are  bare  minimum  buildings. 
Adding  these  decorative  elements  adds 
thousands  of  dollars  in  extra  expense,  but 
doesn't  bring  in  any  extra  rent.  You  really 
have  to  have  a  love  of  old  buildings  to  do 
something  like  this.  " 

Ray  Quattnni  agrees.  We  could  have  put 
up  a  strictly  functional  building  for  prob- 
ably two-thirds  the  cost.  "  he  explains,  "but 
It  wouldn  t  have  been  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  village.  Besides,  when  you 
put  up  a  quality  building,  you  attract  qual- 
ity tenants  who  go  the  extra  mile  to  create  a 
beautiful  office  inside   " 

Larry  Meinwald  thinks  Goshen  s  revival  is 
well  on  lUs  way.  but  to  reach  its  full  polen- 
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tial  will  require  a  team  effort  by  those  who 
care.  "We're  looking  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  village  fathers  to  provide  the  necessary 
parking  to  allow  the  downtown  to  thrive; 
we're  doing  our  part  by  offering  public  park- 
ing at  our  projects.  " 

Several  of  the  downtown  merchants 
second  that  sentiment  when  they  say  that 
there  isn't  enough  walk-in  traffic  right  now 
to  allow  them  to  prosper  fully,  primarily  be- 
cause there  isn't  enough  parking  downtown 
to  afford  convenience  to  those  who  might 
be  interested  in  shopping  there.  The 
Goshen  Corporation  is  providing  100  park- 
ing spaces  for  tenants  and  visitors  of  Five 
Comers  Plaza. 

Village  trustee  Bob  Weinberger  credits 
them  for  having  done  so.  Tm  very  pleased 
with  the  fact  that  they  bought  additional 
property  In  close  proximity  to  satisfy  the 
parking  demands.  Off-street  parking  is  abso- 
lutely essential  downtown. 

Qualtrini  estimates  that  exterior  work  on 
the  building  will  be  completed  in  late  spring, 
while  interior  work  will  be  done  according 
to  the  needs  of  tenants.  Two  banks  have  in- 
dicated strong  interest  in  the  Flatiron 
Buildings  first  floor.  Landscaping  and  ele- 
ments such  as  oldtlme  lampposts  salvaged 
from  Goshen's  gaslight  days  will  complete 
the  picture  and  unify  the  property  into  a  co- 
hesive whole. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  A.  Daschle,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wise 
man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let 
the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let 
not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches; 
but  let  him  that  gloneth  glory  in  this, 
that  he  that  understandeth  and 
knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which 
exercises  loving  kindness,  judgment, 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth;  for  in 
these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord.— 
Jeremiah  9:23.  24. 

Eternal  God,  sovereign  Lord  of  his- 
tory. Ruler  of  the  nations,  the  word  of 
Jeremiah  reminds  us  of  the  dead  ends 
to  which  human  wisdom,  might,  and 
riches  inevitably  lead  when  we  live  in- 
difterent  to  Thee  and  absolute  values. 
Help  us  to  be  alert  to  the  destructive 
tendencies  social  decay  increasingly 
exposes.  Help  us  to  remember  that  if 
we  refuse  to  be  governed  by  God.  we 
will  be  ruled  by  tyrants.  Grant  us 
grace  to  take  seriously  the  wisdom  of 
the  prophet.  ^  ,     , 

In  His  name  who  was  the  model  oi 
human  perfection.  Amen. 


acting  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of    the    proceedings    be    approved    to 

date.  „ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 
Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  reserved 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each.  At  10 
o'clock,  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  until  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.,  when  the  Senate  will  lay  aside 
the  Defense  bill  and  begin  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2688.  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  reserve  the  time 
for  the  majority  leader  and  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  Mr. 
Dole. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  tMr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  July  26,  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  i, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Thomas  A. 
Daschle,  a  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Under  the  standing  order  the 
Republican  leader  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
take  a  minute.  I  know  there  are  other 
speakers  who  need  to  speak.  I  reserve 
any  time  I  do  not  use. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 

MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Under  the  standing  order  the 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  CONSTITUTION- 
AL       AMENDMENT        REMAINS 
STRONG  AND  UNFLAGGING 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  self-decep- 
tion is  an  all  too  common  disorder.  We 
can  all  deceive  ourselves.  We  can  all 
believe  that  something  is  true— even 
when  this  belief  is  directly  contradict- 
ed by  the  facts— by  hard,  cool  reahty. 
self-deception 
In  an  article  published   yesterday, 
the  Washington  Post  seems  to  be  en- 
gaging in  a  little  self-deception  of  its 
own    It  wants  to  believe— wants  des- 
perately to  believe— that  the  American 
people  do  not  care  about  the  so-called 
flag  issue;  and  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  protect  the  flag  from 


desecration  does  not  enjoy  much  sup- 
port. 

I  do  not  know  about  other  Senators, 
but  this  Senator  has  received  more 
than  400  letters  from  all  across  the 
country  backing  our  efforts  to  protect 
the  flag. 

In  fact.  I  brought  in  about  400  let- 
ters, a  rather  substantial  amount.  I 
have  not  answered  them  all.  but  there 
is  some  of  the  mail  coming  in  on  the 
flag  and  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Maybe  the  Post  does  not  get 
much  mail.  Maybe  the  liberals  do  not 
write  as  much  as  the  people  outside 
the  beltway. 

So    here    is    the    proof— Americans 

C3>rc 

Nevertheless,  the  liberals  are  out 
there  with  their  "spin,"  hoping  that 
the  constitutional  amendment  flies 
permanently  at  half  staff. 

The  issue  is  not  going  to  go  away. 
Some  would  like  it  to  go  away  and 
some  of  the  leading  liberal  newspapers 
who  keep  saying  it  is  an  infringement 
on  the  first  amendment,  in  my  view, 
are  engaging  in  deception. 
the  simple  truth 
But  what  is  the  simple  truth?  The 
simple  truth  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  want  a  consti- 
tutional amendment— by  71  percent, 
according  to  the  latest  Gallup  poll. 
Americans  want  to  protect  our  flag 
from  the  desecrators. 

They  want  a  lasting,  permanent,  so- 
lution to  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  they  believe  was  a  grave  mistake. 
And  they  do  not  want  a  solution  that 
may  work.  They  want  a  solution  that 
is  guaranteed  to  work. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  KANSAS 

I  know  that  the  hard-working  people 
of  Salina,  KS,  feel  this  way.  In  my 
hand,  I  have  a  petition  signed  by  many 
of  my  friends  in  Salina.  KS.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  letters,  there  are  hundreds 
of  names  on  the  petition.  They  are 
just  good,  hard-working  people.  They 
do  not  take  the  Washington  Post. 
They  do  not  take  the  New  York 
Times.  They  go  to  work  every  day. 
They  attend  memorial  services.  If  my 
colleagues  ever  had  any  question 
about  not  only  the  symbolism  but  the 
importance  of  the  American  flag,  I 
would  recommend  to  those  who  have 
not  attended  a  memorial  service  for  a 
veteran  or  someone  who  has  given 
their  life  for  our  country,  that  they  do 

so.  , 

This  r>etition  could  not  be  any  clear- 
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We.  the  undersigned,  believe  that  any  de 
fiant  desecration  of  the  flag  should  be  a 
criminal  offense,  punishable  by  fines  and 
imprisonment.  We  believe  that  an  amend 
ment  to  the  Constitution  should  be  immedi 
ately  instituted.  *  *  * 

I  think  that  is  some  proof  the  issue 
has  not  gone  away. 

Let  me  also  share  with  you  the 
heartfelt  words  of  Tobin  Melroy,  a 
young  Boy  Scout  from  Pratt,  KS. 
Tobin  writes: 

As  a  Boy  Scout.  I  have  learned  to  respect 
the  flag  and  what  it  stand-s  for  Even 
though  the  people  are  angry  with  the  Amer 
ican  system  of  Government-or  with  Amer 
ica  itself -I  do  not  feel  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  destroy  what  so  many  people 
have  fought  to  preserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  the  full  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at   the  conclusion   of   my   re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Tobin 
Melroy  is  right  on  target.  And  so  are 
the  more  than  400  Amencan.s  who 
have  personally  written  to  me  urging 
the  speedy  adoption  of  a  constitution 
al  amendment. 

CONCLUSION 

So,  let  us  set  the  record  .>;traight. 
The  American  people  care  about  this 
one,  despite  what  you  might  read  in 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain 
der  of  my  time. 

Exhibit  1 

Pratt.  KS. 
July  19.  1989. 
Hon  Bob  Dole. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole;  My  name  is  Tobin 
Melroy  and  I  live  in  Pratt.  Kansas  I  am  a 
Boy  Scout  in  Troop  201  in  the  Kanza  Coun 
cil  District  and  am  currenlU  working 
toward  my  Life  and  Eagle  rank.s  On*-  of  the 
merit  badges  I  need  to  earn  is  Citizenship  in 
the  Nation.  This  badge  requires  that  I  learn 
about  our  government  system  and  that  1 
write  to  each  of  the  repre.sentatives  from 
my  slate  about  a  current  government  situa 
tlon. 

The  situation  that  I  am  most  upset  about 
at  this  time  is  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
to  let  people  bum  the  American  Flag  1  iin 
derstand  that  freedom  of  speech  need-s  to  be 
protected,  however.  I  feel  that  sometimes 
special  considerations  need  to  be  made  The 
American  Flag  represent-s  so  many  things 
pride,  freedom,  soldiers  who  have  fought  for 
our  country,  and  America.  The  flag  should 
only  be  burned  when  it's  old  and  worn  out 
and  needs  to  be  retired  and  then  it  should 
be  burned  only  during  a  special  ceremony 

As  a  Boy  Scout,  I  have  learned  to  respect 
the  flag  and  what  it  stands  for  Even 
though  people  are  angry  with  the  American 
system  of  government  or  with  America 
Itself.  I  do  not  feel  they  should  be  allowed 
to  destroy  what  so  many  people  have  fought 
to  preserve  especially  not  on  American  soil 
We  protect  the  Eagle  which  is  another 
symbol  of  America,  why  can  t  we  protect 
the  American  flag''  I  hope  that  you  will  sup- 


port  any   legislation 

burning  of  the  flag. 

Sincerely. 


that   will  prohibit  the 


Tobin  R.  Melhoy. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order,  there  will  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
mornmg  business,  not  to  exceed  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend-  to  make  a  statement  at  this 
time  on  the  nomination  of  'William 
Lucas,  I  see  we  do  not  have  too  many 
Senators  here.  I  am  going  to  need  a  bit 
more  than  5  minutes. 

Does  my  colleague  wish  to  proceed 
first  ■^  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  Senator 
Simpson.  I  would  like  permission  to 
proceed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  yield  and  I 
will  complete  my  remarks  within  the 
5-minute  period. 

Mr  SPECTER  I  will  be  delighted  to 
do  that.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


CLEAN  AIR 
Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  with  regard  to  the  clean  air 
issue.  I  have  been  in  this  one  now  for 
about  11  years.  I  have  observed  care 
fully  that  for  the  last  8  years.  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  pass  a  CU^an  Air  Act 
reauthorization.  I  would  fairly  ac- 
knowledge that  the  previous  adminis- 
tration was  not  exactly  actively  "lead- 
ing the  charge"  on  the  clean  air  issue. 
but  we  were  trying.  Efforts  were  being 
made  in  Congress  to  reauthorize  the 
act.  but  those  efforts  always  seemed  to 
fizzle  out. 

Now  we  have  a  very  active  President 
who  is  very  concerned  about  our  envi- 
ronment. George  Bush  has  nominated 
.some  fine  people  like  Bill  Reilly  and 
others  to  key  positions— men  and 
women  who  share  the  President's  view 
that  we  need  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  President  has  placed  this  au- 
thorization at  the  very  top  of  his  pri- 
ority list,  and  has  been  directing  DOE, 
EPA.  and  OMB  m  developing  a  clean 
air  rewrite.  Last  week  in  the  Rose 
Garden  the  President  officially  trans- 
mitted his  new  clean  air  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  reaction  by  some  environ- 
mental groups  and  some  Democrat 
Members  of  Congress  was  quite  pre- 
dictable—though very  disappointing. 
The  extreme  environmental  groups 
are  saying  the  President  weakened" 
his  own  bill.  Weakened  "  is  one  of  the 
favorite    buzz   words   of   the   environ 


mental  extremists.  Anyone  who  does 
not  ask  their  litmus  -lest  of  purity  is 
always  said  to  be  supporting  "weaken- 
ing" amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  even  when  those  amendments  are 
quite  constructive.  They  have  to  put 
out  their  shrill  press  releases  that  tell 
of  wretched  Members  "weakening" 
and  gutting"  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I 
think  those  tactics  are  exactly  the 
reason  we  never  get  a  clean  air  bill  fin- 
ished up  around  here.  I  think  the  envi- 
ronmental groups  should  shoulder  a 
good  portion  of  the  blame  for  the 
Senate  not  completing  action  on  a 
clean  air  bill  last  year,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  let  them  off  the  hook. 

They  like  to  throw  bombs,  even  at 
their  friends  like  Senator  Mitchell 
and  Senator  Chafee.  Senator  Gary 
Hart— when  he  was  on  the  commit- 
tee—called it  "Mau  Mau  politics,  "  and 
I  agree  with  him.  We  never  get  the 
clean  air  bill  done  because  of  the  legis- 
lative gridlock  created  by  the  hype, 
fear,  and  emotion  interest  groups  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue  utilize  instead 
of  facts.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  get  a 
clean  air  bill  passed,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  compromise.  Some  of  us  will 
have  to  bite  our  tongues  and  agree  to 
provisions  that  represent  a  middle 
ground. 

So  now  this  White  House,  new  to  the 
area,  did  one  incredible  job  in  crafting 
a  clean  air  bill.  What  has  happened  in 
the  Congress  since  the  bill  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Hill  is  troubling  to  me.  I 
see  a  new  and  troubling  trend  that  is 
like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
darker  than  any  acid  rain. 

It  seems  some  Democrats  are  trying 
to  make  clean  air  a  partisan  issue.  I 
am  referring  to  some  of  the  same  good 
people  who  stood  here  on  the  floor 
and  declared  that  environmental 
issues  should  be  bipartisan.  I  have 
heard  disturbing  rumors  about  some 
in  the  Democratic  leadership  urging 
Members  not  to  cosponsor  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  because  it  is  "too  weak"  or 
it  is  viewed  as  a  "Republican  initia- 
tive." I  have  to  say,  frankly,  that  I  was 
genuinely  disappointed  by  the  remarks 
of  the  majority  leader  that  were  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day morning. 

There  are  things  in  the  President's 
clean  air  bill  that  do  not  please  me  at 
all.  I  am  certain  that  is  true  for  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
but  I  am  going  to  cosponsor  this  bill 
because  I  think  it  is  a  genuine,  honest, 
credible  attempt  to  break  the  logjam 
the  Congress  does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  break. 

I  trust  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  bill.  It  is  our  last  best 
shot  at  getting  something  done  on  acid 
rain.  Year  after  year,  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
reports  a  bill,  crank  it  out  to  the  desk 
and  it  rots  there.  We  see  environmen- 
tal groups  work  their  magic  like  last 
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year  when  they  torpedoed  a  compro- 
mise that  Senator  Byrd.  Senator 
Mitchell  and  I  were  working  on. 

When  does  their  arrogance  cease? 
When  we  ram  it  to  them,  that's  when. 
Now  we  hear  this  partisan  ring  about 
the  clean  air  bill.  I  hear  the  keyword 
"weaken"  and  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  if  we  can  get  a  bill  done  in 
that  type  of  negative  climate. 

Certainly  the  American  people  de- 
serve a  clean  air  bill.  The  question 
looms  large:  Are  we  willing  to  put 
aside  partisan  concerns,  all  of  our 
litmus  tests,  our  geographical  postur- 
ing and  pandering,  and  pettiness  and 
finally  reach  a  real  compromise? 

Critics  of  the  President's  bill  talk 
about  the  auto  standards  and  the  air 
toxic  standards  not  being  tough 
enough,  but  at  the  same  time  the  very 
critics  ignore  the  remarkable  program 
the  President  has  crafted  with  their 
help,  in  regards  to  acid  rain. 

Yes,  we  have  a  problem  with  smog. 
Yes  we  need  to  reduce  toxic  air  but 
acid  rain  is  still  the  most  visible  issue 
in  the  clean  air  debate  and  it  has  been 
for  the  last  decade  and  this  fine  Presi- 
dent has  not  received  the  praise  he  is 
due  for  his  work  on  this  issue.  This  is 
not  the  last  administration;  this  is  a 
new  administration. 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  and 
most  unfair  to  put  a  partisan  twist  on 
this    one.    I    have    heard    the    recent 
round  of  tales  of  key  Democrats  talk- 
ing some  Senators  out  of  cosponsoring 
the   clean   air   bill.    I   have   heard   of 
Democratic  Senators  who  would  like 
to  cosponsor  it  but  are  afraid  to,  afraid 
of  alienating  some  of  their  more  parti- 
san colleagues.  I  must  say  I  am  quite 
appalled  at  that  behavior.  If  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
and    its    members   are    really    serious 
about  getting  the  bill  done  this  yea,r 
they   would  all  cosponsor  the  Presi- 
dents  bill  and  use  it  as  a  markup  vehi- 
cle. That  is  what  we  should  have  done 
with  Senator  Hart's  Clean  Air  Com- 
mission's    recommendations     a     few 
years  ago.  I  was  ready  to  do  that.  We 
could  have  done  it  then  but,  no,  it  was 
not  pure  enough.  It  would  be  so  re- 
freshing to  see  a  kind  of  bipartisan- 
ship on  this  issue  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  get  off  our 
duffs  and  do  something.  It  is  our  coun- 
try. Why  be  petulant  because  George 
Bush  might  be  on  a  roll?  That  is  what 
I  think  is  happening.  Let's  be  bigger 
than  that.  Neither  party  will  win  m 
some  race  to  see  which  one  loves  to 
pollute  the  planet.  We  ought  to  give 
up  that  kind  of  rhetoric.  Democrats 
ought  to  give  it  up.  Republicans  ought 
to  give  it  up.  What  tripe. 

We  know  what  the  bill  wUl  do.  Let 
us  do  it.  It  would  be  a  very  refreshing 
change  to  pull  together  and  do  it, 
about  as  refreshing  as  the  air  we 
would  breathe  after  we  do  the  job.  I 
have  no  further  comments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM    LUCAS-NOMINEE    FOR 
ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENER- 
AL. CIVIL  RIGHTS  DIVISION 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said    before    in    yielding    to    Senator 
Simpson,  I  am  going  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  William  Lucas.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues for  indulgence  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous   consent    to    be    permitted    to 
speak  for  10  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  reviewed  the  newspaper  reports 
over  the  weekend,  I  have  become  very 
much  concerned  that  William  Lucas  is 
being  pilloried  in  the  course  of  consid- 
eration for  his  nomination  for  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Division. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in 
position  on  those  who  had  supported 
him.  I  have  frankly  wondered  what 
there  was  after  looking  at  this  man's 
61-year  history  which  could  change  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  2  or  a  week  or  2. 
I  decided  candidly  to  expedite  my 
review  of  the  record  and  to  come  to  an 
early  decision  on  this  matter  and  to 
announce  it,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  Bill  Lucas'  nomination  was  un- 
fairly in  jeopardy. 

I  have  reviewed  the  notes  of  testimo- 
ny. I  had  intended  to  speak  out  yester- 
day, but  Mr.  Lucas  was  out  of  town  on 
Monday  and  I  was  able  to  meet  with 
him  yesterday.  Today  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  announce  my  support  for  him 
and  to  state  my  intention  to  vote  for 
William  Lucas  when  the  matter  comes 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  I  hope  will  be  at  an  early  time. 
I  have  wondered  candidly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, exactly  what  was  to  be  expected 
of  William  Lucas.  In  terms  of  what  he 
has  had  to  say  in  the  committee  on 
not  differing  with  the  President,  his 
appointor,  and  not  differing  with  the 
Attorney  General,  the  man  for  whom 
he  must  work. 

When  Mr.  Lucas  appeared  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  said  that 
he  would  not  disagree  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  recently  on  affirmative 
action,  but  instead  would  monitor 
those  decisions  to  see  if  they  were 
strong  enough,  and  to  see  if  there  was 
adequate  enforcement  of  the  civil 
rights  within  the  purview  of  those 
statutes. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  those  recent 
decisions  concern  me.  But  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  an  appointee  say 
that  he  would  follow  the  lead  of  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General 
on  this  subject.  If,  as,  and  when  the 
Congress  chooses  to  change  those 
laws,  and  I  do  believe  consideration 


ought  to  be  given  to  that,  it  is  a 
matter  which  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee can  take  up  and  can  make  changes 
if,  as,  and  when  we  see  that  as  neces- 
sary. I  hope  we  do  take  it  up  promptly. 
Mr.  President,  in  William  Lucas,  we 
have  a  man  who  has  a  long,  well-estab- 
lished record.  He  is  a  man  who  worked 
his  way  through  college,  working  at 
nights  in  the  kitchen  of  Horn  and  Har- 
dart  in  New  York  City.  He  is  a  man 
who  worked  some  10  years  for  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  and 
went  to  law  school  at  night. 

He  is  a  man  who  left  tenure  in  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department, 
had  established  half  the  period  of 
time  necessary  for  a  pension,  to  join 
the  Civil  Rights  Division,  to  join  the 
Department  of  Justice,  first  in  the 
Criminal  Division  and  later  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Division. 

He  then  went  to  work  for  the  FBI. 
one  of  the  first  blacks  to  do  so.  and  in 
a  context  where  he  had  contacts  with 
Mr.  Hoover.  And  I  said.  "Mr.  Lucas, 
did  you  know  J.  Edgar  Hoover?"  He 
said,  "No,  candidly.  I  didn't.  Senator, 
but  J.  Edgar  Hoover  knew  me." 

He  worked  in  the  FBI.  and  later  ran 
for  elective  office  in  Wayne  County. 
IL.  He  became  the  under  sheriff,  then 
sheriff,  and  elected  county  administra- 
tor of  Wayne  County,  a  governmental 
unit  more  populous  than  26  States  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  that 
that  demonstrates  ability,  tenacity,  de- 
termination, and  integrity  recognized 
by  the  people  in  a  major  county  in  this 
country  who  voted  him  into  office  and 
reelected  him. 

Then  he  changed  parties,  not  exact- 
ly an  unforgivable  sin  in  this  country, 
and  ran  for  the  governorship  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  major 
States  in  this  country. 

This  is  a  good  record,  Mr.  President. 
This  is  a  record  which  shows  a  person 
who  is  experienced  in  the  problems  of 
discrimination;  a  man  who  was  one  of 
the  first  blacks  in  the  FBI,  and  who 
has  climbed  the  ladder  and  who  has 
testified  in  a  candid  way  that  he 
knows  more  about  discrimination  than 
you  read  in  the  books.  He  has  smelled 
the  cross  burning  on  the  lawn.  He  has 
smelled  the  fear  which  comes  from 
that  kind  of  a  matter. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
prefer  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Division  who  un- 
derstands civil  rights  in  his  stomach  as 
opposed  to  one  who  imderstands  the 
niceties  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  his  head. 

But  let  me  say  this  about  Mr.  Lucas. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  he  discussed  the  law 
in  some  detail.  In  response  to  ques- 
tions from  Senator  Smow.  he  dis- 
cussed Ward's  Cove  versus  Antonio 
and  responded  on  the  Patterson  case 
in  a  manner  which  Senator  Kennedy 
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said  he  would  accept  either  as  to  sub 
stance  or  interpretation  of  the  law. 

I  questioned  him  about  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  it  may  be  that  I 
should  have  talked  to  him  about 
Wards  Cove  instead  of  Lorrance.  but 
he  showed  a  reasonable  familiarity 
with  these  decisions. 

The  newspapers  have  said  that  my 
questions    appeared    hostile.    I    am    a 
little   surprised   at    that   characteriza- 
tion when  I  have  opposed  nominees  or 
opposed  their  positions.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  appearance  it  was  cate- 
gorical.   I   said    to    Mr.    Lucas   that    I 
would  suggest  I  reread  the  cases  and 
he  reread  the  cases,  but  I  found  him 
both  at  the  hearings  and  in  the  course 
of  some  three  meetings  to  be  conver- 
sant with  the  civil  rights  law  and  cer- 
tainly able  to  enforce  it  with  a  battery 
of  attorneys  which  he  will  have  avail- 
able to  assist  him  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  specifics  of  the  cases 
that  Mr,  Lucas  will  have  to  deal  with, 
and  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
I  discussed  three  cases  with  him;  Perez 
versus  FBI.  a  Texas  case  involving  a 
claim   of   discrimination   against    His- 
panic FBI  agents:  the  Donald  Rochon 
case,   the   FBI   agent   in   Philadelphia 
who  recently  transferred  from  Chica- 
go    who    has    claims    of    civil    rights 
abuses:  and  the  MOVE  case,  the  cele- 
brated case  in  Philadelphia  where  an 
entire  block  was  destroyed  with  an  in- 
cendiary and  the  fire  was  not  put  out 
and  some  11  people  lost  their  lives,  a 
case  that  I  have  spoken  about  publicly 
and  expressed  my  concern  when  Mr 
Edward  Dennis  appeared  for  confirma 
tion    for   Assistant    Attorney    General 
for  the  Criminal  Division. 

Mr.  Lucas  has  assured  me.  and  I 
want  to  state  this  emphatically,  in  a 
lengthy  discussion  I  had  with  him  yes- 
terday that  he  would  go  into  the.se 
matters  in  depth  if.  as.  and  when  he  is 
confirmed.  He  told  me  that  he  had  re 
viewed  the  matters  preliminary,  be- 
tween the  time  I  arranged  to  meet 
with  him  between  last  Wednesday  and 
yesterday,  but  he  has  not  had  acce.ss 
to  the  files  of  the  Justice  Department 
because  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  that. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  support  Wil- 
liam Lucas  because  he  is  black,  but  I 
do  believe  that  his  background  will 
give  him  special  insights  into  enforce 
ment  of  the  civil  rights  laws. 

When  Senator  Heinz  and  I -and  I 
see  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
floor  at  the  moment— were  considering 
a  nominee  for  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  we 
actively  sought  a  qualified  black,  and 
we  recommended  Mr.  Edward  Dennis 
to  the  President  because  we  believed 
that  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania there  were  many  minority 
concerns  which  required  special  analy- 
sis and  consideration,  not  in  deroga 
tion  or  to  exclude  the  interests  of  all 


of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  we 
sought  to  have  Mr.  Dennis  appointed 
and  he  was.  I  regret  to  say  that  he  was 
the  only  black  U.S.  attorney  in  the  92 
districts  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
another  black  available  today,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  tokenism. 
I  repeat.  I  do  not  support  him  because 
he  is  black,  but  I  do  believe  that  he 
has  special  insights  for  the  position. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  a  great 
American  sport  to  use  nominees  for 
target  practice  in  Washington.  DC. 
Sometimes  it  goes  beyond  nominees 
and  .sometimes  it  goes  to  incumbents 
as  well.  I  believe  that  if  this  persists 
we  are  going  to  have  the  lowering  of 
the  quality  of  people  who  are  willing 
to  seek  office  and  hold  office  in  this 
country.  There  have  been  many  dis- 
senting groups  who  have  opposed 
nominees  and  have  succeeded.  But 
how  happv  have  they  been  with  those 
who  have  replaced  the  nominees  who 
were  defeated"'  Whom  do  they  expect 
to  take  this  position -Thurgood  Mar- 
shall or  Bill  Coleman  or  Rudy  Giu- 
liani^ 

I  believe  we  have  a  qualified  man 
here  who  ought  to  be  confirmed  as  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division. 

After  three  meetings  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lucas,  after  considering  his  back- 
ground, education,  and  experience, 
and  after  studying  the  transcript  of 
his  confirmation  hearing.  I  have  decid- 
ed to  vote  to  confirm  him  for  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  becau.se  I  believe  he  is  quali- 
fied. 

His  life's  history  demon-strates  abili- 
ty and  tenacity.  From  very  modest  and 
difficult  circumstances,  he  worked 
hard  to  graduate  from  college  and  law 
.school.  While  attending  college,  he 
worked  nights  as  a  dishwasher  at  the 
Horn  &  Hardart  Restaurant  in  New- 
York  City.  He  attended  law  school  at 
night  while  working  as  a  New  York 
City  policeman.  He  left  a  secure  posi- 
tion in  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment to  take  on  the  challenges  of 
working  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  including  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion in  the  1960s. 

Mr.  Lucas  climbed  a  tough  ladder  to 
become  undersheriff  and  then  the 
sheriff  of  Wayne  County.  He  was  then 
elected  county  executive  of  Wayne 
County,  a  governmental  unit  more 
populous  than  26  States  in  the  United 
States.  He  then  ran  for  Governor  of 
Michigan  Albeit  a  loss,  there  was  no 
shame,  but  much  credit  due  him  for 
that  effort. 

I  find  Mr  Lucas  to  be  a  man  of 
talent  and  determination,  a  man  who 
has  been  elected  by  his  fellow  citizens 
to  important  public  positions  and  then 
sought  by  a  major  political  party  as  its 
candidate  for  highest  State  office. 

In  my  considered  opinion.  Bill  Lucas' 
major  asset  for  this  position  in  his  61 
years  of  tough  experience  as  a  member 


of  a  minority  which  deserves  special 
attention  from  the  civil  rights  laws  of 
this  country.  In  my  meetings  with  this 
man.  I  have  been  very  much  impressed 
with  his  keen  sensitivity  to  injustice. 
In  the  public  hearings,  he  testified 
poignantly  that  he  has  "smelled"  the 
burning  cross  and  has  "smelled"  the 
fear  it  brings.  I  do  not  support  Mr. 
Lucas  merely  because  he  is  black,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  life  experience  is  a 
critical  factor  in  motivation  for  the 
Nation's  leading  civil  rights  advocate 
where  the  nominee  has  otherwise  es- 
tablished his  qualificatior^s. 

I  had  the  same  view  when  Senator 
Heniz  and  I  recommended  Edward 
Dennis  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  In  ad- 
dition to  established  qualifications.  I 
thought  a  black  attorney  would  have 
special  insights  to  enforce  the  civil 
rights  laws  in  a  district  where  minority 
rights  needed  special  attention.  This, 
is  my  view,  adds  to  his  ability  to  en- 
force the  Federal  law  generally  for  all 
citizens.  I  was  disappointed  that  Mr. 
Dennis  was  the  only  black  U.S.  attor- 
ney among  the  92  lawyers  who  hold 
those  positions  in  our  country. 

I  consider  Bill  Lucas'  life  experience 
to  be  much  more  important  in  evaluat- 
ing him  for  that  job  than  his  ability  to 
articulate  the  refined  nuances  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  this  area 
over  the  past  two  decades. 

It  takes  a  full-time  professor  of  con- 
stitutional  law   to   work  through   the 
legal  thicket  created  by  the  Supreme 
Court    and    lower    Federal    courts    on 
what     it     takes    to    prove    disparate 
impact  or  the  requisite  intent  given 
the  subtleties  and  changes  in  the  law- 
regarding  burden  of  persuasion  to  re- 
quire the  other  side  to  go  forward,  sta- 
tistical   evidence,    sufficiency    of    evi- 
dence,   and    the    ultimate    burden    of 
proof.  At  his  hearing,  he  showed  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  relevant  cases.   In 
response    to    questions    from    Senator 
Simon,   he   discussed    Ward's   Cove  v. 
Antonio  (N.T.  49-52)  and  responded  on 
the  Patterson  case  in  a  manner  which 
Senator     Kennedy     said     he     would 
accept"  (N.T.  72-3).  Mr.  Lucas'  fur- 
ther   answer    to    Senator    Kennedy's 
questions  on  the  Ward's  Cove  decision 
showed  a  knowledge  of  the  case  (N.T. 
77-8).     On    my    questioning    of    Mr. 
Lucas,  it  appears  that  it  may  be  that 
he  thought  Ward's  Cove  versus  Anto- 
nio was  a  closer  case  in  dealing  with 
Griggs  versus  Duke  Power  Co.  than 
Lawrence  v.  AT&T  (N.T.  101-4).  Con- 
trary to  newspaper  reports,  the  record 
does  not  show  an  unfamiliarity  with 
the  distinction  between  de  facto  and 
de  jure  (N.T.  152)  and  his  reference  to 
the  Bob  Jones  case  was  obviously  a 
slip   of   the   tongue   which   even   the 
questioner  did  not  pick  up  (N.T.  173- 
4).  Mr.  Lucas  later  said  to  me  that  he 
had  intended  to  refer  to  the  Grove 
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City   case 
mistake. 

Given  his  basic  competency  as  a 
lawyer  and  in  law  enforcement,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  more  important  for  Mr. 
Lucas  to  sense  injustice  in  his  stomach 
than  to  master  legal  technicalities  in 
his  head.  I  have  tried  enough  cases  to 
know  that  judgment  on  what  the  ulti- 
mate result  should  be  can  lead  an  at- 
torney to  marshal  the  facts  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  legal  standards;  or 
to  modify  the  legal  standards  where 
necessary  to  achieve  justice  in  the  face 
of  a  compelling  factual  situation. 

In  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Lucas  on  July 
25  1989.  after  the  hearing,  I  discussed 
with  him  the  three  cases  which  I  had 
raised  at  the  hearing:  Perez  versus 
FBI  which  involved  the  charge  of  dis- 
crimination against  Hispanic  FBI 
agents:  the  case  of  Donald  Rochon, 
the  FBI  agent  who  claimed  harass- 
ment while  serving  for  the  FBI  in  Chi- 
cago before  being  transferred  to  Phila- 
delphia; and  the  MOVE  case  involving 
the  deaths  of  eleven  Philadelphians 
and  the  destruction  of  a  city  block. 

Mr.  Lucas  advised  me  that  he  had 
reviewed  these  three  matters  since  the 
hearing  of  July  19,  1989,  although  he 
was  not  allowed  to  review  all  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  files  since  he 
does  not  now  have  access  to  such  ma- 
terials. Mr.  Lucas  advised  me  that, 
based  on  his  preliminary  review  of  the 
facts  and  allegations  involved  in  Perez, 
Rochon  and  MOVE,  he  would  person- 
ally review  these  matters  in  depth 
from  the  Civil  Rights  Division  files  if, 
as  and  when  confirmed,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  ciminal  prosecu- 
tions were  warranted  in  any  of  those 
cases  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

In  my  July  25  meeting,  I  asked  for 
and  received  assurances  from  Mr. 
Lucas  that  he  would  make  it  a  top  pri- 
ority to  review  personally  the  factual 
allegations  of  civil  rights  violations.  I 
advised  Mr.  Lucas  that  I  felt  his  broad 
experience  made  him  uniquely  well- 
qualified  to  make  such  a  factual 
review  as  contrasted  with  the  other 
duties  of  the  head  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division.  He  agreed  and  assured  me 
that  would  be  done  if,  as  and  when  he 
was  confirmed. 

I  was  pleased  with  Mr.  Lucas  an- 
swers at  his  hearing  that  he  would 
have  acted  on  the  allegation  that  Dr. 
William  Bennett  did  not  comply  with 
EEOC  requirements  at  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (N.T. 
55);  and  I  was  similarly  encouraged  by 
Mr  Lucas'  assurance  that  he  would 
pursue  enforcement  action  involvmg 
the  recently  enacted  housing  legisla- 
tion and  the  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act  (N.T.  75-6). 

Mr.  Lucas'  strengths  arise,  as  he  put 
it  from  his  knowlege  of  what  is 
•taking  place  on  the  streets"  and  his 
ability  "to  pick  that  phone  up"  and 
contact  colleagues  around  the  country 


to  determine  what  is  happening  in  spe- 
cific cases  were  civil  rights  violations 
are  alleged.  He  pointed  out  that  he 
was  involved  in  many  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Sheriffs'  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives, 
the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum,  which  give  him 
special  access  to  key  people  to  find  out 
what  is  really  happening. 

I  am  also  mindful  of  the  practical 
facts  of  life  that  there  is  not  a  choice 
on  this  appointment  between  Bill 
Lucas  or  Bill  Coleman.  Opponents  of 
nominees  have  taken  delight  in  their 
defeat,  but  how  often  have  those  op- 
ponents been  satisfied  with  the  next 
nominee  who  was  confirmed? 

It  has  become  a  major  American 
sport  to  use  nominees— and  frequently 
incumbents— for  target  practice.  If  we 
are  not  careful,  we  may  see  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  those  willing  to  stand 
up  to  be  shot  at. 

At  bottom,  I  support  Bill  Lucas  be- 
cause I  believe  he  is  qualified  and  will 
make  a  good  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 


BILL  LUCAS-PROFILE  IN  COUR- 
AGE; LIBERAL  CRITICS-PRO- 
FILE IN  POLITICS;  A  DIS- 
GRACEFUL EPISODE  ON  CAP- 
ITOL HILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  George 
Bush  sent  a  strong,  positive,  and 
caring  signal  to  minorities  all  across 
America  this  year  when  he  nominated 
Bill  Lucas  to  head  up  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Civil  Rights  Division. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  Specter,  for  a  very 
strong  statement,  a  very  good  state- 
ment indicating  his  support  for  Bill 
Lucas  just  a  few  moments  ago  on  the 

floor.  ^     , 

The  President  chose  a  man  who  does 
not  have  to  read  a  book  to  "find  out " 
about  civil  rights:  or  growing  up  black 
in  America;  or  knowing  first  hand  the 
cruel  sting  of  discrimination— Bill 
Lucas  has  lived  it— all  of  it. 

Yet,  Bill  Lucas  is  getting  the  cold 
shoulder  from  the  civil  rights  estab- 
lishment and  its  liberal  special  interest 
allies,  who  talk  a  good  game  on  fair- 
ness and  compassion,  but  are  out  to 
destroy  this  decent,  dedicated,  and 
highly  qualified  black  American. 
Frankly,  it  is  a  disgrace. 

They  are  out  to  get  him  because  he 
does  not  agree  with  them-on  every- 
thing. They  don't  like  it  because  he 
won't    be    a    rubberstamp    for    their 

agenda.  ,,  .      . 

If  anyone  has  the  right  stuff  to  do 
the  right  job  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, it  is  Bill  Lucas:  A  good  man, 
driven  to  make  it  in  life  whatever  the 
odds,  whatever  the  obstacles,  whatever 
the  prejudice. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  take  a  look  at  what  is  happening  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  And  I  urge 
them  to  please  read  a  colunm  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  by  George 
Will,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  25.  1989] 
The  Locas  Matter:  A  Liberal  Lynching 

(By  George  F.  WUl) 
Another  colored  boy  (the  language  suit* 
the  moment)  is  acting  uppity  in  Washing- 
ton, but  there  are  enough  liberals  left  to 
lead  a  lynching.  The  Intended  victim  is  Wil- 
liam Lucas.  President  Bushs  choice  to  be  as- 
sistant attorney  general  for  civil  rights. 

Last  week  Chairman  Joseph  Biden  (D- 
Del  )  and  some  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  were  reportedly 
•stunned  -  by  Lucas'  testimony.  Lucas'  con- 
gressman. John  Conyers  Jr.  (D-Mich.).  who 
warmly  praised  Lucas  when  introducing  him 
to  the  committee,  rushed  back  to  recant  his 
endorsement,  so  shocked  was  he  by  Lucas- 
testimony.  .^  . 
What  Lucas  said  was  that  he  considered 
two  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  'sound. " 
Cant  have  that,  can  we.  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment, people  agreeing  with  the  court? 

Let  there  be  no  doubting  the  white  liberal 
senators'  sincerity.  Of  course  they  were 
•stunned.  "  Blacks  are  supposed  to  think 
what  white  liberals  tell  them  to  think.  If  in- 
subordination like  Lucas'  is  not  nipped  in 
the  bud.  no  telling  where  it  might  lead 
among  blacks,  the  last  bloc  Democrats  can 
take  for  granted. 

One  of  the  court  rulings  Lucas  considers 
sound  is  that  a  sUtistical  disparity  between 
the  racial  composition  of  the  community 
and  that  of  a  firm's  work  force  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  discrimination.  Dis- 
crimination must  be  proved,  not  assumed. 
The  other  court  ruling  is  that  whites  in- 
jured by  reverse-discrimination  arrange- 
ments that  they  were  not  involved  in  formu- 
lating can  challenge  them  in  court.  Are  you 
stunned  "?  Grab  a  rope,  tie  a  noose,  fmd  a 

branch.  ,.    ^     ,^ 

Lucas,  son  of  immigrants  from  the  Carib- 
bean orphaned  at  14,  grew  up  in  Harlem 
and  put  himself  through  Pordham  Law 
School  while  working  as  a  New  York  City 
policeman.  In  Wayne  County.  Mich.,  which 
surrounds  Detroit,  he  ran  successfully  as  a 
Democrat  for  sheriff  four  times  and  then 
was  elected  county  executive.  He  adminis- 
tered a  county  with  a  population  four  tunes 
that  of  Biden's  Delaware.  In  1986  he 
changed  parties  and  won  the  Republican 
nommation  for  governor,  but  lost  to  the  in- 
cumbent. 

Some  opposition  to  Lucas  relates  to  Michi- 
gan politics  and  hU  change  of  parties.  Ben- 
jamin Hooks,  head  of  the  NAACP.  has  no 
stomach  for  resisting  his  largest  dues- 
paying  chapter,  in  Detroit.  Conyers  plans  to 
run  for  mayor  of  Detroit.  Jesse  Jackson, 
who  never  stops  running  (and  never  runs  for 
an  office  he  might  win),  endorsed  Lucas  wid 
then  recanted  after  saying  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  were  simUar  to  posi- 
tions taken  by  China's  regime  toward  the 
protesters  in  Tiananmen  Square.        ^^   .  , 

The  professional  civil-rights  lobbyists, 
who  sit  in  Washington  acknowledging  one 
another  as  -leaders'  of  the  civil-nghU 
-  movement.  -  began,  as  usual,  by  feignuig 
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"concern"  about  fly  specks  on  Lura.^  record 
Then  they  professed  themselves  shocked 
that  Lucas  has  little  experience  practicing 
law-this  from  people  who  revere  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  became  attorney  general 
with  zero  experience  as  a  litigator 

Such  IS  the  cynicism  surrounding  these 
Judiciary  Committee  spectacles,  no  one 
feels  any  need  to  tell  the  truth,  which  is 
that  Lucas'  scarlet  sin  is  deviationism  The 
ciul  rights  movement  and  its  poodles  on  the 
committee  are  whip-cracking  overseers  of 
the  last  plantation.  They  enforce  the  princi 
pie  that  blacks  must  be  kept  in  their  place, 
which  place  is  trudging  along  in  lockstep 
with  the  orthodoxy  defined  by  liberal 
thought  police. 

Lucas  IS  skeptical  of  reverse  discrimina 
tion  and  quotas,  the  apparatus  of  the  racial 
spoils  svstem.  Let  such  blacks  get  away  with 
independent  thinking,  who  will  the  lead 
ers  lead'  Let  the  likes  of  Lucas  advance  the 
idea  that  America  is  not  irredeemably  racist 
and  that  blacks  should  not  be  wards  of  the 
state,  what  then  l>ecomes  of  the  civil  right.s 
lobby  that  makes  its  living  mediating  be 
tween  the  state  and  its  wards'* 

The  .Judiciary  Committees  role  is,  as 
usual,  sensitivitymongenng  We  have  seen 
this  before,  in  the  Bork  hearings.  Then, 
committee  liberals  had  the  brass  to  say 
their  concern  was  balance  '  on  the  court- 
no  one  here  but  us  pluralists  But  the  Lucas 
case  reveals  the  real  spirit  of  contemporary 
liberalism  the  choice  is  orthodoxy  or  lynch 

ing 

So  there  they  sit.  a  row  of  white  liberal 
senators,  soggy  with  self  approval.  Lucas 
mortal  tutors  and  sensitivity  trainers,  in 
structing  him  about  sensitivity  to  black  ex 
penences  and  needs  Senatorial  power  grab 
bing  and  political  cowardice  are  once  again 
dressed  up  as  intellectual  and  moral  scrupu- 
lousness. 

What  will  they  do  when  they  have  had 
their  fill  of  the  fun  of  trashing  Lucas^  They 
will  turn  their  unspent  indignant  toward 
Clarence  Thomas,  the  black  Yale  law  gradu 
ate  who  is  President  Bush  s  choice  to  fill  the 
seat  vacated  by  Bork  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  Thomas  is  con 
servative  More  deviationism  A  liberars 
work  IS  never  done. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Mr  Wills 
piece  is  right  on  target.  II  cuts 
through  the  liberal  media  s  lethal  spin 
on  this  story,  it  exposes  the  hypocrisy 
surrounding  the  anti-Lucas  attack,  and 
best  of  all.  makes  a  clear  and  convinc 
ing  case  why  Bill  Lucas  deserves  to  be 
confirmed,  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  already  know  the  media  and  the 
liberal  establishment  have  stabbed  Bill 
Lucas  in  the  back;  and  we  already 
know  that  some  of  his  former  support- 
ers now  look  ridiculous,  including  my 
good  friend  John  Conyers.  who 
dumped  on  Bill  Lucas  in  the  process  of 
announcing  that  he— Mr.  Conyers- 
would  be  running  for  the  mayor  of  De 
troit. 

Mr.  President,  Bill  Lucas  is  a     pro 
file  in  courage."  What  we  are  seeing 
with  the  Lucas  nomination  is  a     pro- 
file in  politics." 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader's  time. 


DRUG  LORDS  LIVE  LAVISHLY  IN 
MEXICO 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  during  the  Senate  action  on  the 
State  Department  Authorization  Act.  I 
.sponsored  a  sen.se  of  the  Congress 
amendment  relating  to  Mexico  anti- 
drug efforts.  The  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  a  62-to- 
37  vote,  brought  no  sanctions  against 
the  Government  of  Mexico.  It  simply 
praised  President  Salinas  for  his 
strong  willingness  to  expand  and  im- 
prove Mexico's  antinarcotics  and  cor- 
ruption activities  and  asked  that 
Mexico  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Uriited  States  on  .several  antidrug 
efforts. 

The  sense  of  the  Congress  amend- 
ment seeks  Mexican  cooperation  on 
.several  items,  including:  Conclusion  of 
the  pro.secution  of  the  murderer  of 
DEA  Agent  Camarena;  joint  United 
States  Mexico  border  enforcement  and 
interdiction  operations:  making  bank 
records  available  to  the  United  States 
to  assist  in  narcotics-related  investiga- 
tions: and  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  on  joint  overflight  and 
hot  pursuit  operations  within  that 
country  with  Mexican  officials  on 
board. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  vote  on  my 
amendment  demonstrated  this  body  is 
serious  about  the  drug  issue  and  be- 
lieves President  Salinas  must  continue 
to  move  forward  in  his  efforts  to 
attack  the  drug  enforcement  problem. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  print  in  the  Record  an  article 
that  was  published  m  the  Washington 
Post  on  Friday.  July  21.  The  article, 
which  appeared  after  the  Senate  vote 
on  my  amendment,  describes  the 
prison  living  conditions  of  the  two 
major  drug  traffickers  accu.sed  of  kid- 
naping, torturing,  and  murdering  DEA 
Agent  Camarena. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Two  Drug  Ix)bds  Lived  Lavishly  in  Mexico 
City  Cei.lbi.ocks 

I  By  William  Branigim 
Mexico  CiTk-.  July  20.  A  major  new  cor 
ruplion  .scandal  has  erupted  over  the  opu 
lent  living  conditions  of  two  top  drug  king 
pins  at  a  Mexico  City  prLson  and  the  discov- 
ery of  guns,  cash  and  communications 
equipment  in  their  quarters. 

Until  their  recent  transfer  to  maximum 
.security  facilities,  the  two  drug  lords.  Rafael 
Caro  Quintero  and  Ernesto  Fonseca  Car- 
rillo  had  lived  with  bodyguards  and  dozens 
of  friends  and  relatives,  including  women 
and  children,  in  adjacent  cellblocks  designed 
to  hold  250  inmates,  the  new  director  of 
Mexico  City's  pri.sons  revealed  this  week 

In  a  formal  complaint  delivered  Wednes- 
dav  to  the  federal  attorney  general's  office, 
prison  director  Alfonso  Cabrera  Morales  in 
dicated  that  the  two  convicts  had  bribed 
prison  officials  to  allow  them  to  turn  the 
twostory  cellblo<-ks  into  virtual  villas, 
where  they  lived  like  sultans  within  the  oth 
erwi.se  crowded  Reclusono  Norte  pri.son 


Caro  Quintero  and  Pon.seca  have  been 
jailed  since  1985  on  drugs  and  weapons 
charges,  and  both  are  al-so  wanted  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  Febru- 
ary 1985  torture-murder  of  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  agent  Enrique 
Camarena.  Caro  Quintero.  currently  serving 
a  34  year  term,  is  awaiting  sentencing  on 
Mexican  murder  charges  in  the  Camarena 
case 

It  had  long  been  known  generally  that  the 
two  wealthy  traffickers  had  continued  to 
live  in  style  even  in  prison,  but  details  of  the 
luxuries  they  had  managed  to  acquire  nev- 
ertheless stunned  the  Mexican  public  after 
local  reporters  were  given  a  tour  of  their 
former  cells  "  Tuesday.  In  Cellblock  No.  10. 
where  Caro  Quintero  lived,  reporters  found 
a  fully  equipped  kitchen  with  two  large  re 
fhgerators.  living  and  dining  rooms,  an 
office  furnished  with  a  large  desk,  marble 
bathrooms  and  several  bedrooms  including  a 
master  bedroom  with  wall-to  wall  carpeting, 
a  king  size  bed  and  .satin  sheets. 

Wardrobes  contained  35  new  silk  shirts.  20 
pairs  of  cowboy  boots  and  a  number  of 
cowboy  hats  from  Caro  Quintero's  home 
state  of  Sinaloa  in  northern  Mexico. 

In  a  garden  outside  were  fruit  trees, 
lounge  chairs,  a  basketball  court  and  a  vol 
leyball  net.  A  room  off  the  garden  contained 
a  billiard  table. 

Reporters  found  Fonsecas  adjacent  cell 
block  furnished  in  an  equally  elaborate 
manner,  but  in  .somewhat  better  taste.  One 
of  five  bedrooms  contained  a  canopied  bed. 
and  another  was  fitted  out  in  Oriental  style, 
complete  with  Chinese  ceramics.  Expensive 
toys  were  scattered  about,  evidence  that 
children  had  been  living  there.  Also  discov 
ered  were  a  large  aquarium  with  tropical 
fish,  a  fireplace  and  a  sauna. 

Cabrera,  who  took  over  as  director  of 
Mexico  City  pri.sons  in  March,  led  the  tour 
three  days  after  Caro  Quintero  and  Fonseca 
accused  him  through  their  lawyers  of  trying 
to  extort  $1  million  from  them.  The  two 
convicted  drug  traffickers  claimed  that  Ca- 
brera demanded  the  payment  in  return  for 
leaving  them  alone  and  not  transfering 
them  to  maximum-security  cells. 

In  a  press  conference  that  coincided  with 
the  tour.  Cabrera  categorically  denied  the 
charge,  accusing  the  two  of  trying  to  dis- 
credit him.  He  said  he  had  ordered  the 
transfers  after  personally  leading  a  search 
of  Caro  Quintero's  quarters  in  May  during 
an  investigation  of  prison  corruption. 
During  the  search,  he  said,  seven  handguns 
were  discovered  in  the  drug  lord's  quarters, 
along  with  ammunition,  car  telephones, 
large-screen  television  sets,  stereos,  video- 
cassette  recorders  and  liquor.  A  subsequent 
.search  of  Fonsecas  quarters  turned  up 
$109,000  in  U.S.  currency,  jewelry  and  a 
similar  variety  of  electronic  goods  and 
luxury  Items,  Cabrera  said. 

U.S.  officials  have  .said  in  the  past  that 
Caro  Quintero  and  Fonseca  apparently  were 
continuing  to  run  at  least  part  of  their  drug- 
trafficking  empires  from  behind  the  prison 
walls.  The  discovery  of  the  communications 
equipment  appeared  to  bolster  this  charge, 
although  Mexican  officials  made  no  men- 
tion of  what  the  equipment  was  used  for. 

Cabrera  said  Caro  Quintero  and  Fonseca 
had  each  lived  with  five  other  prisoners  who 
served  as  bodyguards.  In  addition,  up  to  20 
other  persons  who  were  not  inmates,  includ- 
ing friends,  relatives  and  assistants,"  lived 
in  each  cellblock.  the  prisons  director  said. 
The  cellblocks  also  were  occasionally  used 
for  large  parties  in  which  dozens  of  invited 
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guests  were  entertained  by  mariachi  bands. 

he  said.  ,.  „  ».  _;j 

It  was  an  unjust  situation,  Cabrera  said 
of  the  drug  lords'  lifestyles  within  the 
crowded  prison.  He  attributed  their  privi- 
leges to  corruption  in  the  prison  system  but 
did  not  accuse  any  officials  by  name. 

Cabreras  predecessor  as  prisons  director 
was  Gen.  Santiago  Salinas  Magana.  who 
government  officials  said  is  no  relation  to 
President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari.  The 
generals  whereabouts  and  current  status 
could  not  immediately  be  determined. 

The  complaint  filed  with  the  attorney 
generals  office  was  made  out  against  "who- 
ever was  responsible  "  for  the  traffickers- 
living  conditions.  The  attorney  generals 
office  said  today  it  would  investigate. 

"Heads  will  roll,  "  said  an  office  spokes- 
man who  declined  to  specify  who  was  bemg 
investigated.  However,  newspapers  today 
quoted  investigators  as  saying  they  were  ini- 
tially seeking  interior  decorators,  equipment 
suppliers  and  workmen  for  questioning  on 
how  they  were  able  to  get  into  the  prison  to 
transform    the    cellblocks    into    luxurious 

villas.  , 

As  the  investigation  began,  dozens  of  war- 
dens and  other  employees  of  the  prison  and 
the  prisons  director's  office  reportedly 
failed  to  show  up  for  work. 

Caro  Quintero  was  abruptly  transferred  to 
a  maximum-security  facility  across  the  city 
at  the  Reclusorio  Sur  prison  in  May  for 
what  were  described  then  only  as  •security 
reasons.  "  No  mention  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  weapons  in  his  cellblock 
or  of  the  opulence  of  his  surroundings.  Nei- 
ther has  there  been  any  explanation  of  the 
delay  in  exposing  the  discoveries  until  this 

week.  _ 

Fonseca  was  moved  to  a  similar  maximum- 
security  facility  earlier  this  month,  having 
been  allowed  to  stay  longer  in  his  posh 
quarters  because  he  was  recovering  from 
prostate  surgery,  officials  said. 

In  1987.  officials  at  the  Reclusono  Norte 
were  hard  pressed  to  explain  an  elaborate 
tunnel  that  stretched  more  than  700  feet 
from  a  house  near  the  prison  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  cellblocks  of  Fonseca  and 
Caro  Quintero.  The  nearly  completed 
tunnel  was  "discovered  "  by  police  after  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  com- 
plained about  it.  law  enforcement  officials 
said.  „       ..      , 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
these  living  conditions  include  marble 
bathrooms,  wall  to  wall  carpeting,  king 
size  beds,  satin  sheets,  communica- 
tions equipment,  personal  bodyguards 
and  personal  living  conditions  with 
family  and  friends  as  they  so  choose. 

I  have  spoken  out  for  over  4  years 
about  the  lack  of  cooperation  from 
Mexico  about  the  Camarena  investiga- 
tion I  spoke  about  the  country  club 
living  that  these  gentlemen,  if  you  can 
call    them    that,    are    ensconced    m 

Mexico.  ,.      .        * 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  director  of 
prisons  in  Mexico  City  had  the  cour- 
age to  step  forward  and  reveal  the 
prison  conditions  of  these  drug  king- 
pins. It  so  happens  our  Government 
has  known  about  this  for  more  than  3 
years  and  has  failed  to  make  a  public 
issue  of  it,  except  where  it  was  made  a 
public  issue  right  here  on  this  floor. 

If  those  who  have  accused  me  of 
slinging  and  bashing  Mexico  on  the 


war  on  drugs  will   read  this  article, 
they  will  better  understand  the  frus- 
trations that  this  country's  past  ef- 
forts has  not  been  able  to  bring  about 
the  real  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  Mexico.  My  only  regret  is  the  Con- 
gressional Record  cannot  print  the 
pictures  contained  in  the  Post  article. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  always  con- 
cerns of  our  relations  with  Mexico  and 
our  good  friends  to  the  south  beyond 
Mexico.  Believe  me.  I  think  it  will  im- 
prove. . 
I  suspect  that  the  sanctions  that  this 
body  enacted  last  year  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  new  regime 
in  Mexico  to  bring  about  a  different 
approach  and  willingness  to  work  with 
the  United  States  Government. 

Mexico  can  do  more.  We  must  ask 
them  to  do  more.  We  must  not  be 
afraid  to  tell  our  friends  that  we  need 
help  and  that  we  expect  some  assist- 
ance. After  all,  we  are  good  neighbors; 
we  do  not  have  to  apologize  to  Mexico. 
We  have  been  a  good  neighbor  with 
that  country  and  will  continue  to  be 

so. 

I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
foster  that  good  will  between  our 
coimtries,  but  I  also  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant to  stand  up  and  ask  them  to  do 
something  about  the  drug  scourge 
that  affects  both  our  countries. 


WEAPONS  PROPOSALS  NEED  A 

SECOND  LOOK 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  associated  with  the  Penta- 
gon procurement  process  are  nothing 
new  to  this  body.  Throughout  the 
years.  Congress  has  attempted  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  have  passed  legisla- 
tion that  has  helped  alleviate  the 
problems  of  waste,  yet  I  believe  we  can 
do  far  more. 

The  current  defense  budget  proposal 
is  before  both  Houses.  I  think  we  have 
a  duty  to  our  constituents  to  carefully 
scrutinize  this  proposal.  Some  weap- 
ons proposals  need  a  second  look. 

One  program  that  especially  con- 
cerns the  people  of  South  Dakota  is 
the  B-2  Stealth  bomber.  As  I  have  said 
before,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  funding  the  B-2  before  the  B- 
IB  is  fully  operational.  I  believe  we 
should  fix  up  the  B-IB  at  this  point. 
Far  too  often,  production  of  weapons 
has  started  before  we  have  completed 
or  repaired  existing  weapons  systems. 

To  correct  the  problems  later  costs 
too  much.  We  need  to  ensure  that  a 
system  is  fully  researched  and  tested 
first.  We  need  to  iron  out  the  wrinkles 
in  the  B-IB  before  we  plunge  into  a 
costly  new  bomber  production  pro- 
gram. The  problems  of  the  B-IB  were 
discovered  only  after  production.  The 
B-IB  electronic  countermeasures 
proved  to  be  problematic.  However, 
the  flaws  were  discovered  after  the  de- 
livery to  Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Accord- 
ing to  the  commander  of  the  Air  Force 


Systems  Command  the  problems  oc- 
curred because  its  components.  118 
black  boxes  had  been  tested  in  isola- 
tion but  not  together  in  a  system. 

Two  squadrons  of  B-lB's  are  sta- 
tioned at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base 
near  Rapid  City.  SD.  Some  citizens  of 
Rapid  City  have  expressed  concern 
that  a  B-IB  might  crash  near  town 
with  weapons  on  board.  Three  B-lB's 
already  have  crashed  in  our  Nation, 
fortunately,  away  from  populated 
areas.  We  should  commit  ourselves  to 
fixing  the  B-IB  bomber  before  we 
commit  to  full  production  funding  for 
the  B-2. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  real- 
ize that  the  B- IB  was  a  very  expensive 
airplane.  We  should  correct  the  re- 
maining problems  with  the  B-IB.  We 
may  need  to  go  back  to  the  contractors 
for  some  of  the  money.  I  hope  the  tax- 
payers do  not  have  to  pay  the  full  bill. 
The  B-IB  has  not  operated  the  way  it 
is  supposed  to.  We  should  not  hurry 
on  to  another  generation,  the  B-2, 
while  our  B-lB's  are  left  not  fully 
operational. 

Premature  production  of  weapons 
systems  is  a  practice  that  needs  to  be 
stopped.  The  General  Accoimting 
Office  recently  found  that  several 
tank  systems,  such  as  the  Sergeant 
York,  the  Patriot,  and  the  Abrams. 
moved  from  development  to  produc- 
tion before  'major  problems  revealed 
by  the  tests  were  resolved."  The  GAO 
also  found  that  some  tests  were  "in- 
complete, and  others  were  deferred  or 
waived  before  key  decision  points." 
Also,  tests  sometimes  were  conducted 
in  "unrealistically  favorable  environ- 
ments." . 

We  need  to  become  a  more  cntical 
customer  of  defense  weapons  systems. 
It  is  far  too  costly  to  throw  money 
down  a  weapons  wishing  weU,  hoping 
the  system  will  work.  We  need  the 
facts  on  a  system  before  it  goes  mto 
production.  These  facts  should  be 
based  on  studies  conducted  under  real- 
istic conditions. 

We  should  examine  the  production 
process  as  well.  Several  factors  influ- 
ence the  final  price  at  this  stage.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  $340  hammer 
and  the  $640  toilet  seat.  This  costly 
waste    carmot    be    attributed    to    one 
group.  Several  parties  are  responsible. 
The  defense  contractors  are  partly  to 
blame.  The  military  is  also  culpable. 
The    military    often    requests    spare 
parts  in  small  quantities  with  strin- 
gent guidelines  for  their  manufacture. 
The    contractors    have    professionals 
with  high  salaries  do  the  packaging 
and  processing.  Sometimes,  they  are 
highly  skilled  aerospace  workers  such 
as  technicians  or  even  scientists.  Other 
personnel  could  do  these  tasks.  Some 
long-range    plarming    on    both    sides 
would  keep  prices  down. 

Earlier  this  year  I  had  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  members  of  the  admmis- 
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tration  and  received  assurances  from 
National  Security  Adviser  Brent  Scow 
croft  and  others  that  Pentagon  pro- 
curement reform  would  be  one  of 
President  Bush's  highest  priorities.  I 
comend  Defense  Secretary  Richard 
Cheney  for  his  initiative  in  this  area.  I 
support  the  transfer  of  most  of  the  ex- 
isting duties  of  the  Defense  Resources 
Board  to  a  new  Executive  Committee. 
According  to  the  Cheney  report,  this 
comjTiittee  will  meet  regularly  and 
serve  as  the  key.  senior  deliberative 
and  decisionmaking  body  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  all  major 
defense  issues."  It  is  quite  prudent  to 
rest  the  decisionmaking  duties  with 
one  committee.  This  would  save  much 
time  that  is  currently  wasted  on  un- 
necessary duplication  of  duties. 

These  reforms  are  welcome.  Howev 
er.  we  should  not  be  content  with  just 
the  present  reforms.  We  must  contin- 
ue to   reduce   waste   and   mismanage- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  supported  the 
Nunn-Warner  amendment.  The  les- 
sons of  history  should  tell  us  it  is  in 
our  best  interest  to  encourage  full  de- 
velopment and  research  on  the  8  2 
before  it  reaches  the  production  .stage. 
In  the  meantime  we  should  improve 
the  existing  bomber  fleet  of  the  B  IB. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 
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captivity    Part  of  hus  time  as  a  hostage  was 
spent  with  Anderson 

Anderson,  chief  Middle  East  correspond 
ent  for  the  A.sso<-iated  Pre.ss,  has  been  held 
lht>  longe.sl  of  the  14  foreign  hostages  in 
Ix'banon  He  turned  41  on  Thursday,  his 
fourth  birthday  in  captivity 

Anderson  was  kidnaped  March  16.  1985. 
by  the  pro  Iranian  Shiite  Muslim  faction 
called  Islamic  Jihad,  or  Holy  War 

Along  with  Jenco  and  the  children- 
fourth  fifth  and  sixth  graders  from  St 
Lukes  Lutheran  School -were  two  residenUs 
of  Hy  Lend  Convale.scenl  Hospital.  Mary 
Oaldes  and  Dorothy  Williams,  who  are 
adoptive  spon.sors  of  Anderson  and  Jenco 

We  have  a  very  strong  feeling  of  freedom 
and  the  benefits  of  freedom,  and  we  need  to 
rememtjer  and  pray  for  the  release  of  tho.se 
Americans  who  are  hostages  because  they're 
Americans.  Westminister  City  Council 
woman  Joy  Neugebauer  .said. 

In  the  short  ceremony,  the  children  sang 

Happy    Birthday.        God    Bless    America 
and     Thus  Land  is  Your  Land.  '  and  turned 
their  birthday  cards  over  to  Jenco.  who  said 
he  would  pa-ss  them  on  to  Peggy  Say.  Ander- 
.sons  sister 

Jenco,  who  .said  he  received  three  letters 
while  in  captivity,  said  he  was  hopeful  that 
the  cards  would  make  their  way  to  Ander 
son 

Im  gonna  sing  and  I'm  gonna  hope  [An- 
derson! gets  free.  "  .said  Cami  Burns,  an  8 
year  old  fourth-grader  at  St.  Lukes. 

Our  teacher  told  us  he  was  a  very  nice 
guy  and  we  should  love  him,  '  Cami  ex 
plained. 


THE  1,593D  DAY  OF  TERRY 
ANDERSONS  CAPTIVITY 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,593d  day  that  Terry 
Anderson  has  been  held  in  captivity  in 
Beirut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re 
lated  Los  Angeles  Times  article  of  Oc 
tober    28.     1988.    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct   28,  19881 
Children  Send  Birthday  Greetings  to 

Hostage 
A  former  U.S.  hostage  in  Lebanon  joined 
schoolchildren  and  hospital  patients  from  a 
Westminster  convalescent  home  Thursday 
to  sing  Happy  Birthday'  and  collect  birth 
day  cards  for  captive  journalist  Terry  An 
derson. 

"Elach  birthday.  I  wish  you  were  home  to 
celebrate.  '  said  Father  Lawrence  Martin 
Jenco  as  he  read  his  greetings  to  Anderson 
during  a  ceremony  at  Westminster's  Liberty 
Park 

"It's  always  Ijeen  a  wish  of  ours  m  Amer 
ica  that  you'll  soon  l)e  released    You  re  in 
our  hearts,  minds  and  prayers  and  we  hope 
you  feel  the  love  we  have  for  you.     Jenco 
said,  adding: 

I  hope  this  consoles  you  in  the  loneliness 
of  a  prison  somewhere  in  Lebanon  Love 
you.  Marty  " 

Jenco.  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  who  is 
currently  chaplain  at  the  tJniversity  of 
Southern  California  Newman  Center,  was 
released  July  26.  1986,  after  18  months  of 


chairman  of  the  board  of  both  Brown- 
ing Arms  Co.  and  Browning  Industries. 
In  1977,  he  became  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  both  companies,  a 
position  he  holds  today. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  profes- 
sional accomplishments,  Mr.  Browning 
is  concerned  about  the  quality  of  life 
of  others,  as  is  evident  when  one  con- 
siders the  contributions  he  has  made 
to  schools,  hospitals.  Boy  Scouts,  and 
various  performing  centers  and 
groups.  In  short.  Mr.  President,  Val 
Browning  is  a  man  who  has  changed 
the  lives  of  many.  The  vast  majority 
of  his  contributions  have  been  anony- 
mously given.  He  enjoys  reading,  art, 
and  is  an  ardent  music  lover. 

Mr.  Browning  was  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Trapshoot  Team  that  won  the 
world  live-bird  championship  in  1933. 
He  also  was  decorated  by  King  Bau- 
douin  of  Belgium  with  the  "Chevalier 
de  rOrdre  De  Leopold,  "  awarded  for 
his  Outstanding  Contribution  to  the 
Gun  Making  Art. '"  He  was  decorated  a 
second  time  by  King  Baudouin  with 
the  Officer  de  lOrder  de  Leopold  II.  ' 
He  also  was  the  honorary  Belgium 
Consul  for  the  State  of  Utah. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  one  of  many  to 
honor  Val  Browning,  and  I  consider  it 
an  honor  to  wish  him  a  very  happy 
birthday. 


VAL  BROWNINGS  94TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Utahn  whose 
family  is  world-renown  for  their  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  firearms.  Mr. 
Val  A.  Browning,  former  president  and 
current  honorary  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Browning  Arms  Co.,  the 
firearms  company  named  for  his 
father.  John  Browning,  will  shortly  be 
celebrating  his  94th  birthday.  A  native 
of  Ogden.  UT.  Val  Browning  has  spent 
his  life  dedicated  to  the  various 
Browning  companies  and  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  society  around  him. 

In  addition  to  the  legendary  patents 
of  his  father,  including  the  automatic 
shotgun,  the  Colt  .45  automatic  pistol, 
the  Winchester  Model  1886  lever- 
action  repeating  rifle,  and  all  the  ma- 
chineguns  used  by  U.S.  troops  from 
World  War  I  to  the  Korean  war,  Mr. 
Browning  himself  has  over  50  U.S.  and 
foreign  patents.  As  a  young  lieutenant 
during  World  War  I,  he  taught  troops 
how  to  use  the  .30  caliber  watercool 
machinegun  and  the  Browning  auto- 
matic rifle,  both  invented  by  his 
father.  He  served  5  years  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  I.  and  afterward  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Browning 
interests  in  Belgium.  In  1935,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  Ogden.  UT,  and 
became  president  of  the  UM&MS 
Browning  Co.  and  Browning  Arms  Co., 
the  latter  a  position  he  held  until 
1962.  He  was  also  president  of  Brown- 
ing Industries,  Inc.,  and  later  became 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MISS 
TEEN  U.S.A. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
night  teenaged  girls  from  each  of  the 
50  States  competed  for  the  title  of 
Miss  Teen  U.S.A.  The  crown  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  Brandi  Sher- 
wood, from  the  great  State  of  Idaho. 
Contestants  ranged  from  age  15  to  18, 
and  every  State  in  the  Union  was  rep- 
resented. The  finals  were  broadcast  on 
national  TV  from  San  Bernadino.  CA, 
and  the  winner  was  awarded  $150,000 
in  cash  and  prizes. 

Brandi  is  18  years  old  and  from 
Idaho  Falls,  ID.  She  graduated  from 
high  school  in  the  spring,  and  was  a 
varsity  cheerleader,  president  of  Girls 
Federation,  vice  president  of  her  dance 
class,  and  was  involved  in  Students 
Against  Drunk  Driving  and  Idaho  As- 
.sociation  of  Student  Councils.  She 
plans  to  attend  Oklahoma  City  Uni- 
versity next  fall  to  study  communica- 
tions and  performing  arts.  Her  future 
goals  include  acting,  public  relations, 
or  television  broadcasting. 

Brandi  was  crowned  Miss  Teen 
Idaho  in  August  1988,  but  is  no  strang- 
er to  beauty  pageants.  She  won  the 
Miss  Idaho  National  Teenager  pageant 
in  1986,  and  was  third  runner  up  in 
that  national  competition. 

Brandi  was  chosen  from  a  group  of 
five  terrific  finalists,  the  contestants 
from  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Texas,  and 
North  Dakota.  There  were  50  beauti- 
ful and  talented  girls  in  the  competi- 
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tion  and  all  of  us  in  Idaho  are  proud 
to  have  Brandi  represent  Idaho  and 
the    entire    Nation.    Congratulations. 

Brandi.  . 

Mr  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  morning  busi- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order,  it  is  closed. 

EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr    HEINZ.    Mr.   President.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  not  to  exceed  5 

minutes.  „„„    ,., 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KoHL).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

dcrcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. ^^   . 

Mr  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heinz  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1406  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
•Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

EXTENSION  OF  MORNING  BDSINESS 

Mr  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  conferring  with  Chairman  Nunn. 
We  are  about  to  proceed  on  the  au- 
thorization bill,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia might  proceed  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness for  another  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Capital  for  some  4  or  5  years— to  make 
an  immediate  investigation  as  to  the 
chain  of  command  responsible  for  the 
decisionmaking  policy  which  led  to 
this  incredible,  almost  unbelievable, 
episode  in  law  enforcement. 

My  hope  is  that  it  is  an  isolated  inci- 
dent that  the  culpability  likewise  can 
be  quickly  isolated,  that  it  was  at  a 
very  low  level,  that  no  supervisory  per- 
sonnel were  involved,  an  appropriate 
disciplinary  action  can  be  taken  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  police  chief,  because  it 
is  essential  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  coordinate  on 
law  enforcement  items.  No.  1  being 
drug  enforcement,  at  all  times. 

And  this  cannot  be.  hopefully,  held 
up  as  an  example  of  a  contempt  for 
that    type    of    cooperation    that    is 
needed  between  these  three  jurisdic- 
tions. All  of  us  in  public  office— the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
no  different-find  within  our  organiza^ 
tions  problems  from  time  to  time.  And 
I  hope  Mayor  Barry  steps  up  and  faces 
this  one  squarely  and  acts  promptly 
and  decisively.  I  hope  that  Mayor  reaf- 
firms his  pledge  to  work  with  the  ad- 
joining jurisdictions  in  a  wide  range  of 
law  enforcement  problems,  and  that 
an    incident   of   this    type,    which    is 
really  an  indignity  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  will  never  recur. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn 
ing  business  is  closed. 


UM  I 


THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  IN 

WASHINGTON,  DC 
Mr  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
greater  metropolitan  Washington  area 
awakened  this  morning,  they  were 
greeted  by  a  front-page  story  on  the 
Washington  Post,  and  a  picture  where 
law-enforcement  officers  in  the  Na- 
tions Capital  were  conductmg  a 
march  of  individuals  across  the  14th 
Street  Bridge  purportedly  for  the  spe- 
cific goal  of  inserting  those  people  into 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

This  Senator  from  Virginia,  m  the 
11  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  rep- 
resent the  Commonwealth,  has  always 
taken  a  rather  moderated  position 
toward  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  the  best  way  to 
proceed  as  we  deal  with  a  whole  range 
of  problems  between  the  two  separate 
jurisdictions. 

Again,  this  morning  I  address  this 
issue  in  a  moderated  tone.  But  I  do 
call  upon  the  Mayor  of  Washington. 
DC  and  the  police  chief  of  Washmg- 
ton'  DC.  to  immediately  investigate 
this  incident-and  I  speak  with  some 
modest  experience  having  been  an  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney  in  the  Nations 


NATIONAL     DEFENSE     AUTHORI- 
ZATION      ACT       FOR       FISCAL 
YEARS  1990  AND  1991 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

the  previous  order,   the  Senate  will 

resume  consideration  of  S.  1352,  which 

the  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows' 


A  bill  S  1352  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  miliUry 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ajid 
to  prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The   Senate   resumed  consideration 

of  the  bill.  ^^   . 

Mr  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. ,  .         , 

Mr  DIXON.  What  is  the  order  of 
business  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  considering  S.  1352. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
viously arranged  agreement  of  last 
evening,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Chair  would  recognize  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 


ment that  has  been  agreed  to  by  both 

sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 

Nevada. 

Kunmuxm  ho.  4oa 
(Purpose;  To  authorize  construction  of  a 
consolidated  medical  facility  at  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base.  NV) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  402. 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. „,.,.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  349.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following:  -Nellis  Air  Force  Base. 
Nevada,  $62,000,000. 

On  page  350,  strike  out  line  16. 

On  page  352,  line  20  strike  out 
••$593,500,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•  $584,500,000".  . 

On  page  352.  line  3,  stnke  out  $219 
950,000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$229,950,000'". 

On  page  352.  line  26.  stnke  out 
••$141,670,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$122,670,000". 

On  page  355,  between  lines  20  and  21, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC     2408     CONSOLIDATED    MEDICAL    FACILITY 
NELLIS  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  NEVADA 

•The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  for  the  project, 
enter  into  one  or  more  contracts  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  military  con- 
struction project  authorized  by  section 
24501  to  be  constructed  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base  Nevada,  if  each  contract  limits  the 
payments  that  the  United  SUtes  is  obligat- 
ed to  make  under  the  contract  to  the 
amount  of  appropriations  available  for  obli- 
gation under  the  contract  as  of  the  tune  the 
contract  is  entered  into." 

On   page   355.   line   21,   stnke   out     Sec. 
2408'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2409  . 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Air  Force/VA  joint  venture 
hospital  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  NV. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the    Readiness    Subcommittee    have 
long  supported  the  authorization  of 
this  facility  and  the  desperate  need  for 
its  quick  construction.  However,  due  to 
an  unfortunate  oversight,   authoriza- 
tion for  this  project  was  not  included 
in  the  bill  reported  by  committee.  My 
amendment  simply  corrects  this  over- 
sight. SimUar  language  appears  in  the 
House  version  of  the  Defense  authori- 
zation bill,  and  I  understand  there  Is 
sufficient  budget  authority  avaUable 
to  the  Miltiary  Construction  Appro- 
priations   Subcommittee    to    provide 
money  for  this  project  in  fiscal  year 
1990    I   also   understand   my   amend- 
ment has  been  accepted  by  both  sides. 
Chairman  Ntmu  and  Senator  Dixoh 
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have  graciously  assisted  my  efforts  to 
authorize  this  project  both  this  year 
and  last.  I  am  grateful  for  this  help 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  his  articulation  of  that 
which  is  affecting  his  State.  We  art- 
delighted  on  this  side,  speaking  for  the 
majority,  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  corr<-ct.  The 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  this 
side,  and  we  are  happy  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  (No.  402)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  lo  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

.\MENDMENT  NO.  403 
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(Purpose  To  amend  title  10.  United  Slates 
Code,  to  authorize  the  retention  of  Army 
Naval,  and  Air  Force  Reserve  psyrholo 
gists  in  an  active  .status  after  attainment 
of  an  age  thai  would  other\*ise  require 
.separation) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
two  amendments  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
INOUYE)  that  are  cleared. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   Illinois   [Mr    Dixon  1 
for    Mr     Inouye.    proposes   an    amendment 
numt)ered  403. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis 
pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On    page    111.    between    lines    10   and    11. 
insert  the  following 

SIX     ->.'S    RETENTION  (IK  I  KRTAIN   KESERVK  CSV 

choi.«k;ists  in  \(tivk  st\ti  s 

(a)  ARMY.-Seclion  3855(ai  of  title  10 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
■  .  or  any  reserve  officer  in  the  Army  Medi 
cal  Deparlmenl  designated  as  a  psycholo 
gist"  before  the  period  at  the  end 

(b)  Navy.— Section  6392(a)  of  surh  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out    or  biomedical  sci 
ences  officer"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"biomedical    sciences   officer,    or    psycholo 
gist" 

(c)  Air  Forcb.— Section  8855(a)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  or  biomedi 
cal  sciences  officer"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■biomedical  sciences  officer,  or  psy 
chologisl " 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  designed  to  correct  a 


basic  inequity   in  the  military   health 
care  system. 

Under  current  law.  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  may  retain  psychologists  to  age 
67.  Becau.se  of  the  way  the  original 
statute  raising  the  age  limit  from  62  to 
67  was  written,  the  Army  may  not.  My 
first  amendment  would  simply  allow- 
all  military  psychologists  to  remain  in 
the  military  until  they  are  67  years  of 

age. 

My  amendment  merely  corrects  an 
oversight  which  cau.s<'s  unfair  discrimi- 
nation against  psychologists  serving  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support. 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr  President.  I  inform 
my  colleagues  that  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Inouye  would  include  reserve 
psychologists  in  the  category  of  offi- 
cers health  professionals,  who  may  be 
retained  In  an  active  status  until  age 
67.  and  that  amendment  is  acceptable 
bv  ths  side. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  reviewed  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  Republican  side, 
as  well.  We  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  (No.  403)  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  lo  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO    404 

(Purpose  To  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  special  pay  for  certain 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forres  who  obtain 
rerlain  professional  board  certifications  as 
psychologist.si 

Mr,  DIXON,  I  .send  to  the  desk  a 
second  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii,  Senator 
iNOUYE  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from    Illinois   ll^r    DixonI. 
for    Mr     iNOUYE.    proposes    an    amendment 
numbered  404 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows; 
On    page    155.    between    lines    19   and    20. 
insert  the  following 

SK«      M0«     ARMKI)    >KKV1(I';    OKKK  ERS    SPEC  lAI. 
VK\ 
I  a)  Special   Pay    for   Psycholoci.sts    d) 
Section    302cia)   of    title    37.   United   Stales 
Code.  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
(a)  An  officer  who- 

(1)  IS  an  officer  in  the  Regular  or  Re 
serve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  an 
officer  in  the  Army  Medical  Department,  an 
officer  in  Ihe  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur 


gery  of  the  Navy,  or  an  officer  of  the  Air 
Force. 

(2)  is  designated  as  a  psychologist,  and 
I  3  I  has  been  awarded  a  diploma  as  a  Dip- 
lomate    in    Psychology    by    the    American 
Board  of  Professional  Psychology, 
is  entitled  lo  special  pay.  as  provided  in  sub 
section  (b),". 

(2)1  A)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  sinking  out  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Corps" 

■  Hi  The  Item  relating  to  .section  302c  in 
the  table  of  .sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  5  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Corps" 

<b)  Effective  Date.  The  amendmenUs 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  lake  effect 
with  respect  to  pay  periods  beginning  after 
September  30.  1989. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  addresses  the  need  for  a 
pay  bonus  for  military  psychologists. 
Board  certified  physicians  in  the  mili- 
tary receive  an  annual  pay  bonus  cur- 
rently ranging  from  $2,000  lo  $5,000. 
depending  on  their  years  of  service, 
while  board  certified  psychologists  are 
not  eligible  for  the  pay  bonus.  My 
amendment  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  pay  board  cer- 
tified psychologists  the  same  bonuses 
as  tho.se  received  by  physicians. 

To  become  a  board  certified  psychol- 
ogist requires  extensive  supervised 
training  and  passing  a  difficult  nation- 
al examination.  Obviously,  a  board 
certified  psychologist  possesses  im- 
pressive credentials. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  psychologists 
in  the  military,  and  my  amendment 
would  provide  a  cost-effective  reten- 
tion tool— one  that  we  should  adopt. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  fair  and 
equitable,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  by  the  distinguished 
.senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  would  in- 
clude active  duty-board  certified  psy- 
chologists in  the  category  of  officers 
entitled  to  board  certification  special 
pay.  This  side  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reviewed  the  amendment  and 
have  agreed  upon  it  and  urge  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  (No.  404)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  405 

(Purpose;     Expressing    the    sense    of    the 
Senate  with  regard  to  soil  and  water  con- 
tamination near  Mead,  NE) 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExonL 
for  himself  and  Mr.  KERRry,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  405. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following; 

Since  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  investigating  soil  and  water 
contamination  at  the  former  Nebraska  Ord- 
nance Plant  near  Mead.  Nebraska: 

Since  solvents,  polychlorinated  byphenals 
(PCBs)  and  RDX.  an  explosive  material 
used  in  making  ammunitions,  have  been  dis- 
covered; .  .  .»  ■ 
Now  therefore  be  it  determined  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  should 
carry  out  this  investigation  as  promptly  as 
possible  consistent  with  other  environmen- 
lal  cleanup  responsibilities,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  keep  interested  parties,  including 
potentially  affected  residents  in  the  area. 
University  of  Nebraska  officials,  and  State 
and  local  government  personnel  fully  ad- 
vised of  developments  relating  to  the  study 
and  activities  at  the  site. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
brief  sense  of  the  Senate  amendment 
that  should  be  noncontroversial.  It 
simply  urges  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
promptly  carry  out  its  investigation  of 
soil  and  water  contamination  at  the 
former  ordnance  facility  near  Mead, 
NE.  It  also  calls  on  the  corps  to  keep 
interested  parties,  including  potential- 
ly affected  residents  of  the  area,  as 
well  as  State  and  local  officials,  fully 
apprised  of  their  work. 

Contamination  at  this  site  was  dis- 
covered some  time  ago.  It  appears  at 
this  point  that  work  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation is  moving  along  at  a  reasonable 
pace  and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  it  con- 
tinues. 

I  am  afraid  we  will  find  more  in- 
stances of  contamination  throughout 
the  Nation  in  the  years  to  come,  and  I 
will  be  using  the  Mead  situation  to 
measure  the  Defense  Department's 
ability  to  address  them. 

I  believe  this  amendment  has  been 
approved  on  both  sides  and  urge  its 
immediate  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? .. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  cleared  on  this  side. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand  it,   nothing  in  this  amend- 


ment conflicts  with  DODs  worst  case 
policy  for  environmental  cleanup,  and 
this  side  is  supportive  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  ask  for  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  (No.  405)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  406 

(Purpose;  To  provide  certain  requirements 
relating  to  environmental  restoration  ac- 
tivities and  environmental  contamination 
at  Department  of  Defense  facilities) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

Heinz]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

406. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  XXVIII  insert 
the  following; 

SEC  2M«.  REQIIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESTORATION  AITIVITIES 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTAMINA- 
TION. 

(a)  Expeditious  Reporting  of  Informa- 
tion.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  all  information  relating  to  envi- 
ronmenUl  restoration  activities  at  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  facilities  and  required  to  be 
provided  to  regional  offices  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  appropriate 
SUte  authorities,  and  local  authorities 
under  section  2705  ol  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  expeditiously  provided  to  such  of- 
fices and  authorities. 

(b)  Assessments  of  Environmental  Con- 
tamination PLANS.-The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  ensure  that— 

(A)  all  Department  of  E>efense  assess- 
ments of  the  Departments  environmental 
contamination  plans  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment's emergency  and  remedial  actions  to 
abate  or  mitigate  environmental  contamma- 
tion  at  Department  of  Defense  facilities  are 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-510;  94  Stat.  2767)  and  Enviroiunental 
Protection  Agency  regulations;  and 

(B)  each  such  assessment,  plan,  and  action 
is  made  available  to  and  carried  out  in  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  ap- 
propriate SUte  or  local  agency. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  such  comments  and 


recommendations  with  regard  to  any 
ment.  plan,  or  action  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  as  the  Administrator  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  Monitoring  Contamination.- Alter 
discovery  of  a  potential  environmental  con- 
tamination at  any  Department  of  Defense 
facility  conducting  environmental  restora- 
tion activities,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
consulUtion  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
head  of  the  appropriate  SUte  agency,  shall 
program  and  InsUll  such  systems  for  moni- 
toring contamination  at  such  facility  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  re- 
lease or  exposure  of  environmental  contami- 
nation that  will  pose  a  risk  to  public  health. 

(d)  Emergency  Action.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  carrying  out  such  emergency  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  or  the  environment  if  the  Sec- 
reury  determines  that  time  does  not  permit 
consulUtion  with  appropriate  regulatory 
agencies. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  to  address  the  problem 
of  hazardous  waste  contamination  at 
Department  of  Defense  facilities,  a 
number  of  which  are  located  in  my 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  preface 
my  remarks  by  stating  that  I,  like  ev- 
eryone in  this  chamber,  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  our  military  and 
particularly  the  service  men  and 
women  that  are  responsible  for  de- 
fending our  freedoms  around  the 
world  and  our  soil  here  at  home. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
Defense  Department  to  both  literally, 
as  well  as  figuratively,  protect  Ameri- 
can soil,  soil  from  being  lost  through 
its  own  carelessness  or  misfeasance. 
And  to  me  most  specifically  that 
means  cleaning  up  hazardous  waste  at 
military  sites,  waste  that  threatens 
American  communities. 

There  are  commonsense  principles 
that  ought  to  be  followed  by  defense 
facilities  that  have  polluted  their  sur- 
roundings. The  first  principle  is  that 
citizens  in  a  democracy  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  dangers  that  face  them. 
For  good  reason,  so  they  can  take 
action  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
families.  Simply  put,  at  a  very  bare 
minimum,  defense  faculties  should 
notify  their  neighbors  that  there 
exists  a  potential  threat  to  human  or 
public  health. 

The  second  commonsense  principle, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  you  take  care  of 
a  serious  problem  as  soon  as  possible. 
Providing  notice  to  local  officials  will 
lead  defense  facilities  to  respond 
promptly.  Why?  Because  local  officials 
who  are  elected  to  perform  are  not 
going  to  stand  for  threats  to  their 
communities  being  ignored. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  con- 
cerned over  three  separate  incidents  of 
hazardous  waste  contamination  at  De- 
partment of  Defense  facilities  in  Penn- 
sylvania. One  is  at  the  Navy  Ship 
Parts  Control  Center,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  locally  as  the  navy  depot,  in 
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Mechanicsburg.  Another  is  nearby  in 
the  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot 
about  10  miles  away.  The  third  site  is 
located  at  the  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot 
in  the  Pocono  Mountains  of  northeast 
ern  Penr^sylvEuiia.  In  each  case,  dispos 
al  practices  have  now  come  back  to 
haunt  the  Navy  and  the  Army  and 
pose  threats  to  the  public  health  and 
to  the  environment.  My  amendment 
will  ensure  that  the  Navy.  Army,  and 
the  other  service  branches  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  act  responsibly 
and  take  steps  to  protect  the  commu 
nities  that  surround  them. 

The  situation  at  the  New  Cumber- 
land Army  Depot  is  particularly  trou- 
bling. Recently,  evidence  has  been  dis 
covered  which  tends  to  indicate  that 
chemical  weapons  or  at  least  chemical 
weapons  training  kits  were  dumped 
nearly  30  years  ago  in  the  depots 
landfill.  The  Army  has  yet  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  nature  of  the  contami- 
nation at  this  site.  Some  years  ago.  the 
former  landfill  was  turned  into  a  park 
where  over  600  children  a  year  played 
regularly.  They  may  have  been  play 
ing  their  games,  Mr.  President,  but 
they  have  been  playing  them  only  a 
few  feet  above  a  chemical  munitions 
dump.  The  park  is  now.  thank  good 
ness,  closed  to  the  public.  But.  after  3 
years  of  trying,  we  have  yet  to  deter 
mine  the  true  nature  of  the  threat 
posed  by  this  site. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to 
remedy  the  problems  that  were  experi- 
enced by  the  three  sites  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  that  are  now  occurring,  or  will 
occur,  at  other  DOD  installations, 
either  in  our  State  or  in  other  States. 
First,  my  amendment  requires  DOD  to 
notify  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  public  officials,  of  all  related  en- 
vironmental restoration  activities  at 
DOD  facilities. 

Second,  my  amendment  requires 
that  all  stages  of  environmental  resto- 
ration activities  are  earned  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  CERCLA,  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act- 
better  known  as  Superfund  so  that  it 
is  properly  done. 

Finally,  my  amendment  directs  that 
DOD  facilities  conducting  environ- 
mental restoration  activities  install 
the  necessary  monitoring  systems 
upon  the  discovery  of  potential  con 
lamination. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  not  only  necessary,  I  believe  it 
is  timely.  It  reaffirms  existing  law  in 
carefully  defining  DOD's  responsibil 
ities  for  hazardous  wastes  at  DOD  in 
stallations,  and  it  involves  no  new  ex 
penditures.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  Sena 
tor  WiRTH  of  the  committee  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  committe«e. 
and   I  think  he  is  favorably  disposed 


toward  the  action  sought  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  duplicative  of  existing  law. 
We  all  acknowledge  that.  But  some- 
times we  have  to  take  steps  such  as  we 
are  now  about  to  take  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  appropriate  executive 
branch  authorities  the  need  to  have 
this  matter  corrected  and  corrected 
promptly. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  this  does  clarify  existing  law  in  a 
way  that  it  cannot  be  misinterpreted. 

I  appreciate  the  support  and  under- 
standing of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  this  morning  has  provided  leg- 
islative history  and  the  factual  basis 
for.  I  think,  favorable  action. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  is  a  re- 
sponse to  communications  problems 
between  DOD  officials  and  State  and 
local  officials  in  Pennsylvania  concern- 
ing contamination  at  DOD  facilities.  I 
understand  further  that  our  side,  at 
the  staff  level,  has  talked  with  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  it  is  the  .sense  of  this  side  that 
there  is  no  objection  there.  There  is 
certainly  no  objection  by  this  side.  We 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  HeinzI. 

The  amendment  No.  406  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

.AMENDMENT  NO    407 

I  Purpo.sf  To  require  a  study  on  export 
financing  of  clpfen.se  artirlfs  and  services  i 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  sends  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bond]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr  Warner]. 
for  Mr  Bond,  propo.ses  an  amendment  num 
bered  407 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  disperised  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol 
lowing: 


SK(  STIDV  AND  RKPORT  ON  DEFENSE  EXPORT 

KINAN«'IN«;. 

lai  Study.— The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  export  financing  of  defense  arti- 
cles. In  the  course  of  the  study,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  - 

1 1 )  examine  the  effect  of  export  financing 
on  the  ability  of  United  States  industry  to 
compete  in  the  international  market  for  de- 
fense products; 

i2i  determine  the  extent  to  which  other 
countries  support  commercial  financing  for 
defense  exports  through  official  govern- 
ment credit  programs; 

i3i  determine  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  private  capital  is  used  to  support  de- 
fense exports  and  the  obstacles  that  United 
States  lending  institutions  face  in  providing 
additional  support;  and 

(4  I  determine  the  feasibility  and  desirabil- 
ity of  using  existing  or  new  Government 
export  guarantee  programs  to  provide  great- 
er private  capital  support  for  United  States 
defense  exports. 

ibi  Report.— Not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  findings  of  the  study  under  subsec- 
tion la) 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  today  because 
it  will  allow  us  to  take  a  small  first 
step  toward  addressing  what  I  believe 
is  a  significant  problem  for  the  U.S. 
defense  industry. 

The  United  States  alone  among  the 
major  Western  powers  provides  no 
export  assistance  for  commercial  sales 
of  defense  equipment.  Needless  to  say. 
this  puts  American  companies  at  a 
severe  disadvantage  in  competing 
against  firms  from  other  nations.  This 
problem  will  become  even  more  severe 
in  the  years  to  come  as  U.S.  defense 
spending  drops  and  defense  companies 
are  forced  to  look  overseas  for  a  larger 
part  of  their  sales. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
will  allow  us  to  take  a  first  step  toward 
addressing  this  problem  by  directing 
the  President  to  examine  the  impact 
of  export  financing  on  the  ability  of 
U.S.  companies  to  compete  in  the 
international  deferise  marketplace  and 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using 
existing  or  new  Government  program 
to  provide  greater  private  capital  sup- 
port for  U.S.  deferise  exports  to  allow 
them  to  be  more  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  industry 
IS  a  strong  contributor  to  our  export- 
ing base.  Not  only  do  defense  exports 
contribute  to  our  efforts  to  eliminate 
our  trade  imbalance,  they  help  to 
lower  the  cost  the  Pentagon  must  pay 
for  weapons  for  our  armed  services.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  reduce 
our  swollen  trade  deficit,  we  should  be 
looking  for  ways  to  encourage  exports 
and  to  make  our  exporters  more  com- 
petitive in  the  world  marketplace.  The 
study  called  for  in  my  amendment  will 
provide  us  with  the  information  we 
need  to  begin  taking  steps  in  that  di- 
rection. I  thank  the  managers  of  the 
bill  for  agreeing  to  include  it  in  the 
bill. 
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UM  I 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  majority  has 
reviewed  this  amendment  and  finds  it 
acceptable. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  re- 
quires the  President  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  financing  of  defense  ex- 
ports. This  side  is  delighted  to  accept 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  407)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  but  I  would  observe,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member,  that  25  minutes  remain 
before  we  take  up  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  at  1 1  o'clock. 

We  will  remain  here  until  11  o'clock, 
Mr.  President.  I  say  to  every  Senator 
in  his  or  her  office  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  acceptance  of 
amendments  between  now  and  11 
o'clock.  We  have  just  disposed  of  six 
amendments  to  this  bill  in  the  last 
half- hour.  If  there  are  other  amend- 
ments out  there— we  are  talking  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  right  now  about  an  amend- 
ment that  he  and  senior  Senator  are 
concerned  about— if  there  are  other 
amendments,  we  would  like  to  consider 
them. 

I  urge  Senators  to  come  over  here 
because  we  are  going  to  take  up  a 
couple  of  other  bills  before  we  come 
back  to  this  bill.  This  is  a  bill  that 
always  invites  a  lot  of  amendments.  I 
hope  Senators  will  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot.  The  door  is  open  here  now 
and  Senators  are  encouraged  to  come 
over  with  amendments  that  can  be  dis- 
posed of  very  expeditiously  between 
now  and  11  o'clock. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1407 

are  located  in  today's  Record  under 

"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 

Joint  Resolutions.") 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  considering  Senate  bill  1352. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  our  time 
is  about  to  expire.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  an 
amendment  which  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  accept  that  is  sponsored  by 
Senator  Nickles  and  Senator  Boren 
as  well. 

Before  I  do  yield  for  my  colleague  to 
proceed  with  that  amendment,  may  I 
make  this  observation:  I  want  to  again 
tell  all  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  the  store  has  been  open 
every  day  now.  The  majority  leader 
will  come  in  sometime  today  or  tomor- 
row asking,  and  I  think  not  later  than 
sometime  tomorrow  afternoon,  that 
we  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment and  we  dispose  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  has  a  tendency  to  drag  on  a 
long  time.  I  remember  one  time  being 
here  when  we  had  115  amendments  2 
years  ago,  and  I  think  56  or  57  roll- 
calls.  We  would  like  to  avoid  that. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
that  many  contentious  issues  in  the 
bill.  We  have  pretty  much  dealt  with 
B-52.  There  will  be  an  amendment  on 
SDI  and  probably  some  burden-shar- 
ing amendments.  It  will  take  some 
time.  Mostly,  we  do  not  see  other 
things  out  that  are  great  problems.  I 
urge  Senators  to  let  us  know  about 
their  amendments. 

We  are  going  to  take  up  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  in  just  a  moment, 
but  if  Senators  will  call  this  Senator  at 
his  office  or  call  staff  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  or  anybody  who 
has  been  aroimd  here  on  the  floor, 
and  let  us  have  their  amendments, 
many  of  these  amendments  could  be 
agreed  to  before  we  go  back  to  the  bill. 
When  we  dispose  of  this  one  amend- 
ment, we  have  disposed  of  seven  this 
morning  in  an  hour's  period  of  time. 
There  are  a  lot  more  out  there  we  can 
dispose  of  if  Senators  will  contact  us. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  I  hope  we  do  not  hear  Thurs- 
day afternoon  we  did  not  have  a 
chance  with  our  amendments.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is  Senators  have 
a  chance  to  deal  with  their  amend- 
ments. Contact  us  and  we  will  agree,  if 
we  can,  to  the  amendment.  If  we 
cannot  agree,  we  would  like  to  find  a 
time  to  dispose  of  the  amendment 
with  limited  debate. 

Hopefully,  we  can  get  time  agree- 
ments and  get  rid  of  this  bill.  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  Senator 
caimot  be  accommodated  if  every  Sen- 
ator will  simply  take  the  initiative  of 
letting  us  know  about  their  concerns. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 

Oklahoma. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  40S 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les] for  himself  and  Mr.  Boren,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  408. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dist>ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  332,  line  8.  strike  out 
•■$25,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$56,800,000". 

On  page  341.  line  12,  strike  out 
•$2,337,740,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$2,369.540,000". 

On  page  341,  line  15,  strike  out 
■•$865,660.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$897,460,000". 

On  page  342,  line  16,  strike  out 
••$792,008,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$760.208,000'. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  amendment  at 
the  desk  is  an  Important  amendment 
dealing  with  Tinker  Air  Force  Base. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Warner,  from  Virginia  and  also  my 
colleague  aind  friend.  Senator  Dixon, 
from  Illinois  for  their  accommodation. 

This  is  an  important  amendment.  It 
deals  with  the  B-2,  kind  of  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  amendment  we  had  last 
night.  I  think  the  B-2  is  a  very  impor- 
tant program.  I  am  pleased  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  will  play  a  part  in  main- 
taining the  B-2  bomber.  I  appreciate 
their  accommodation  with  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
thank  both  Senators  from  Oklahoma 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion. We  handle  a  very  large  volume  of 
matters  like  this  in  connection  with 
the  military  construction. 

I  am  not  entirely  certain  what  hap- 
pened, but  the  two  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  immediately  caught  that 
and  the  conunittee  was  happy  to 
remedy  it.  Fortunately  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  has  jurisdiction 
over  that,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]  does  his  very  best  to 
make  certain  that  Senators  have  an 
opijortunity  to  express  their  views 
and,  where  possible,  the  committee, 
under  his  guidance,  makes  the  correc- 
tions that  are  necessary.  We  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  and  manager 
on  the  other  side,  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. We  are,  of  course,  delighted  to 
accept  this  amendment,  and  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  continued  tenacity  of 
the  two  Senators  from  Oklahoma  in 
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matters  of  this  kind.  We  are  willing  at 
this  time  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Nt- 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  not  sure  I  want  to 
prolong  this  debate,  but  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  can 
answer  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  on  the  matter  of  the  B  2.' 
Will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
please  advise  me  specifically,  .since  thus 
came  up  so  much  out  of  the  blue  and  I 
was  not  advised  of  it.  what  particular 
ly  are  we  doing  if  we  agree  to  hi.s 
amendment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  To  answer  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  what  we  are  doing 
is  putting  in  military  construction 
funds  authorized  by  the  Hou.se.  also 
requested  by  the  administration,  and 
very  strongly  requested  by  the  mili- 
tary personnel  so  we  can  meet  the 
timetable  as  provided  for  in  the 
amendment  that  was  agreed  to  yester- 
day in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EXON.  This  has  to  do  with  mill 
tary  construction  at   what    Air   Force 
base? 

Mr.    NICKLES.    Tinker    Air    Force 

Bajse. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, the  Senator  is  representing 
that  this  measure  was  advanced  and 
requested  by  the  administration 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  exact 
ly  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  it  has  been  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  again 
correct.  I  appreciate  his  pointing  that 
out. 

Mr.  EXON.  Are  the  amounts  passed 
by  the  House  and  this  amendment,  if 
it  IS  agreed  to.  identical  amounts  of 
money? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  again  i.s 
correct.  The  amounts  were  exactly 
that  requested  by  the  administration 
and  also  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  EXON.  Therefore,  if  we  pass 
this  amendment,  this  would  not  be  a 
conferenceable  item,  since  the  exact 
amounts  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  House  and  Senate? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  exact 
ly  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  Tell  me  a  little  more 
about  what  type  of  construction  this 
is.  Is  this  barracks  or  runways' 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Maintenance  and 
repair  facilities  for  the  B  2  bomber 

Mr.  EXON.  Including  hangars  and 
things  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor 
rect. 

Mr.  EXON.  What  is  the  total 
amount  of  the  request 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  total  is  $31.6 
million. 

Mr.  EXON.  $31.6  million. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor 
rect. 
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Mr.  EXON.  If  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, since  we  are  trying  to  scrub  this 
bill  down,  when  we  only  talk  about 
$31.6  million.  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  how  is  this  being  accom- 
modated* Are  other  programs  being 
cut  to  accommodate  this? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  the  Senator.  There  is  an  offset 
provided. 

Mr.  DIXON  There  is  an  off-set.  The 
off.set  IS  from  Air  Force  family  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  EXON.  There  is  an  offset  on 
family  housing  operations,  I  am  ad- 
vi.sed  bv  staff.  Is  that  correct'' 
Mr.  DIXON.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 
Mr  EXON.  Is  that  clear  around  the 
United  States  or  just  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base?  It  is  from  a  large,  unspecified 
pot  of  money,  I  am  advused  by  staff. 
Assuming  that  the  Air  Force  is  .saying 
this  IS  a  priority  matter,  let  me  ask 
specifically  now.  if  we  are  off.setting 
this,  which  I  am  glad  to  hear  we  are,  is 
It  being  specifically  off.set  just  out  of  a 
pot  or  is  this  money  specifically  au- 
thorized for  base  personnel  and  im 
provement  m  specific  Air  Force  bases' 
Mr.  DIXON.  UH  me  tell  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  this  is  taken 
out  of  a  line  item  involving 
$792,008,000.  .so  it  is  taken  out  of  a 
very  substantial  line  item  amount.  It 
reduces  that  amount  to  $760,208,000. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  understand  correct- 
ly, the  amount  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  just  referred 
to  is  the  total  line  item  and  not  speci- 
fied as  to  where  that  money  would  be 
spent' 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  ab.solutely  cor- 
rect,   may    I    say    to   my   colleague.    I 
think  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
this    IS    in    the    Hou.se    bill    in    this 
amount.   We   had.   frankly,   been   pre- 
pared, may  I  .say  candidly  to  the  Sena- 
tor, to  take  the  Hou.se  position  on  this 
matter  in  the  conference. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  wanted  to  rause  those 
questions. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr  NICKLES.  Mr  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Mr. 
NICKLES,  in  expressing  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  agreeing  to  this  amendment  to  au- 
thorize the  fi.scal  year  1990  budget  re- 
quest of  $31.8  million  to  fund  three 
military  construction  projects  at 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base  in  preparation 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  B  2  air- 
craft. 

The  Air  Force,  several  years  ago. 
prepared  the  Depot  Military  Construe- 
tin  Program  for  the  B-2  estimating  a 
budget  of  $113  million  spread  over  4 
years  for  the  most  cost -efficient 
manner  of  providing  the  necessary  ca- 


pability   to    maintain    this    highly   so- 
phisticated weapons  system. 

Authorizing  the  funding  for  these 
three  projects,  which  were  included  in 
the  Air  Force  fiscal  year  1990  budget, 
prevents  costly  delays.  The  secure 
storage  facility  design  will  be  100  per- 
cent complete  by  January  1990.  The 
integrated  support  facility  will  be  100- 
percent  design  complete  by  early  No- 
vember this  year  and  the  avionics  fa- 
cility is  already  100-percent  design 
complete. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  voted 
this  week  to  support  the  authorization 
of  the  procurement  of  the  B-2.  This 
amendment  will  make  it  possible  to 
keep  the  depot  activation  timely. 
Again,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their 
support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  (No.  408)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  accom- 
modation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
again  say  to  my  colleagues  in  their  re- 
.spective  offices  around  in  the  separate 
office  buildings  that  we  are  still  here. 
The  Senate  is  still  on  this  bill  for  a 
period  of  another  15  or  20  minutes,  as 
I  understand  it,  before  we  move  to 
the  -- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  must  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  asking  unanimous 
con.senl.  Mr.  President,  that  we  contin- 
ue our  discussion  of  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill  for  at  least  another  15  min- 
utes, until  such  time  as  we  are  ready 
to  take  up  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  can  take  other  amend- 
ments. So  if  anybody  has  an  amend- 
ment they  want  to  discuss  with  us.  and 
.several  have  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, I  wish  they  would  come  over 
right  now  and  we  will  try  to  accommo- 
date them. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senator  Heinz  for  sending  another 
amendment  over  here.  We  are  going  to 
immediately  consider  it.  We  will  not  be 
able  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  limited  time 
remaining  before  we  take  up  the  Inte- 
rior appropriation  bill.  but.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  say  to  all  Members, 
once  again,  if  Senators  would  please 
contact  this  Senator  or  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  anybody 
on  the  staff  over  there,  about  any 
amendments.  If  they  will  get  those 
amendments  to  us  any  time  today,  we 
will  carefully  examine  them,  and  we 
will  meet  with  their  staff  and  try  to 
work  out  differences  on  the  amend- 
ments and  accommodate  all  Senators 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Again.  I  urge  Senators  to  remember 
that  the  majority  leader  will  be  here 
tomorrow  asking  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  dispose  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  can  be  a  career  bill, 
sometime  next  week.  So  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  take  advantage  of  the  accom- 
modating efforts  of  our  staff  to  dis- 
pose of  matters  expeditiously. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  we  are 
going  to  close  down  the  shop  on  this 
bill  right  now.  I  see  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  is  on  the  floor, 
and  we  will  shortly  take  up  the  Interi- 
or appropriations  bill. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UM  I 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR 
1990 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  regular  order 
of  business  is  now  H.R.  2788,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  2788)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated  agencies   for   the   fiscal   year  ending 
September  30.  1990.  and  for  other  purposes. 
The   Senate   proceeded   to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
with  amendments  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 
H.R.  2788 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and    related    agencies    for    the    fiscal    year 


ending  September  30.  1990.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 

INTERIOR 

Bureau  or  Land  Management 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LANDS  AND  RESOURCES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  protection, 
use.  improvement,  development,  disposal, 
cadastral  surveying,  classification,  and  per- 
formance of  other  functions,  including 
maintenance  of  facilities,  as  authorized  by 
law.  In  the  management  of  lands  and  their 
resources  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  including  the 
general  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  [$446,296.0003 

t441.738,000.  of  which  the  following 
amounts  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: not  to  exceed  $1,200,000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  special  receipt  account  estab- 
lished by  section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  460I-6a(i».  and  $22,903,000  for 
the  Automated  Land  and  Mineral  Record 
System  Project:  Provided,  That  appropria- 
tions herein  made  shall  not  be  available  for 
the  destruction  of  healthy,  unadopted,  wild 
horses  and  burros  in  the  care  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  or  its  contractors. 

FIREFIGHTING 

For  necessary  expenses  for  emergency  re- 
habilitation, forest  firefighting,  fire  pre- 
suppression,  and  other  emergency  costs  on 
[National  Forest  System  and]  Department 
of  the  Interior  lands,  [$740,393,000] 
$311,500,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  [$96,716,000]  {193.761. 000 
is  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
[$2,800,000]  S16.250.000  is  for  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
[$21,319,000]  $34,464,000  is  for  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  $67,025,000  is  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs[,  and  $552,533,000 
is  for  the  Forest  Service]:  Provided.  That 
such  funds  are  to  be  available  for  repay- 
ment of  advances  to  other  appropriation  ac- 
counts from  which  funds  were  previously 
transferred  for  such  purposes. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  ACCESS 

For  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
therein,  and  construction  of  buildings, 
recreation  facilities,  roads,  trails,  and  appur- 
tenant facilities,  [$2,400,000]  $6,865,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  necessary  procurement  documents  for 
construction  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Visitor 
Center  at  Flagstaff  Hill.  Oregon  shall  be 
issued  at  a  time  that  will  permit  issuance  of 
a  construction  contract  in  February.  1991. 

PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  implement  the 
Act  of  October  20.  1976  (31  U.S.C.  6901-07). 
$105,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$400,000  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  205.  206,  and  318(d)  of 
Public  Law  94-579  including  administrative 
expenses  and  acquisition  of  lands  or  waters, 
or  interest  therein.  [$13,490,000] 
$11,340,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  GRANT  LANDS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  management, 
protection,  and  development  of  resources 
and  for  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  access  roads,  reforestation,  and 
other  improvements  on  the  revested  Oregon 
and    California    Railroad    grant    lands,    on 


other  Federal  lands  in  the  Oregon  and  Call- 
fomia  land-grant  counties  of  Oregon,  and 
on  adjacent  rights-of-way:  and  acquisition  of 
lands  or  Interests  therein  including  existing 
connecting   roads  on  or  adjacent   to  such 
grant   lands;    [$64,787,000]    $62,332,000,   to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  appropriated  herein  for 
road  construction  shall  be  transferred  to 
the   Federal   Highway   Administration,   De- 
partment of  Transportation:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  25  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of 
all  receipts  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
from   the  revested  Oregon  and  California 
Railroad    grant    lands    is    hereby    made    a 
charge  against  the  Oregon  and  California 
land  grant  fund  and  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  General  Fund  in  the  Treasury  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  subsection  (b)  of  title  II  of  the 
Act  of  August  28.  1937  (50  SUt.  876):  Pro- 
vided  further.    That    notwithstanding    any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  directed  to  make  available  to 
the  Secretary   of   the   Interior,   to  remain 
available  until  expended,  an  amount  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  timber  receipts  received 
by   the   Treasury    from   the   harvesting   of 
timber  on  the  revested  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia Railroad  grant  lands  and  the  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  grant  lands  during  fiscal  year 
1989   in   excess   of   $174,800,000,    the    1989 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad  grant  lands 
and   Coos   Bay    Wagon   Road    grant    lands 
timt)er  receipts  contained  in  the  President's 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1990:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  this  estimate  of  1989  re- 
ceipts shall  not  be  subject  to  adjustment  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able concurrent  with  payment  of  fiscal  year 
1989   receipt   amounts   to   counties   during 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  this  transaction  will  not 
affect,  diminish,  or  otherwise  alter  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  these  re- 
ceipts in  accordance  with  the  Acts  of  August 
28,  1937  (43  U.S.C.   1181f(a))  and  May  24, 
1939  (43  U.S.C.  1181f-l):  Provided  further. 
That  funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  this  provision 
shall  be  used  for  necessary  expenses  relat- 
ing to  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
grant    lands   and   Coos   Bay   Wagon    Road 
grant  lands  for  reforestation  and  forest  de- 
velopment and  timber  management;  Provid- 
ed further.  That  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1991  budget,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  shall  provide  a  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  final  amount  and  distri- 
bution of  funds  made  available  under  this 
provision  and  shall  include  an  assessment  of 
resource  outputs  to  be  produced  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  fiscal  year  1991.  and  subsequent 
years,  using  funds  made  available  under  this 
provision,  and  a  comparison  of  the  outputs 
for  the  program  areas  listed,  achieved   in 
fiscal  year  1990  and  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1991.   with   the  output   levels  described   in 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  resource  man- 
agement plans  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
report  required  by  this  provision. 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 

For  rehabilitation,  protection,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  interests  therein,  and  im- 
provement of  Federal  rangelands  pursuant 
to  section  401  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C. 
1701),  notwithstanding  any  other  Act,  sums 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  all  moneys  re- 
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celved  during  the  prior  fiscal  year  under  sec 
Mons  3  and  15  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  i43 
U.S.C.  315  et  seq.)  and  the  amount  designai 
ed  for  range  improvements  from  grazing 
fees  and  mineral  leasing  receipts  from 
Bank  head- Jones  lands  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  law. 
but  not  less  than  $8,406,000.  to  remain  avail 
able  until  expended:  Provided.  That  not  lo 
exceed  $600,000  shall  be  available  for  ad 
ministrative  expenses 

SERVICE  CHARGES.  DEPOSITS.  AND  FORFEITURES 

For    administrative    expense.s    and    other 
costs  related  to  processing  application  docu 
ments  and  other  authorizations  for  use  and 
disposal  of  public  lands  and  resources,  for 
costs  of  providing  copies  of  official   public 
land    documents,    for    monitoring   construe 
tion.  operation,  and  termination  of  facilities 
in  conjunction  with  use  authorizations,  and 
for    rehabilitation    of    damaged    property, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  collected  under  .sec 
tions    209(bi.    304(ai,    304(bi.    305iai.    and 
504igi  of  the  Act  approved  October  21.  1976 
143  U.S.C.  1701).  and  sections  101  and  203  of 
Public  Law  93-153.  to  be  immediately  avail 
able   until   expended;    Provided.    That   not 
withstanding  any  provision  to  the  contrary 
of  subsection  305<a)  of  the  Act  of  October 
21.    1976   (43    U.S.C.    1735(a)i,    any    moneys 
that  have  been  or  will  be  received  pursuant 
to  that  sutisection.  whether  as  a  result  of 
forfeiture,  compromise,  or  settlement,  if  not 
appropriate  for  refund  pursuant  to  .sub.sec 
tion  305(Ci  of  that  Act  (43  USC    1735(c)). 
shall    be   available   and   may    be   expended 
under  the  authority  of  this  or  subsequent 
appropriations  Acts  by  the  Secretary  to  im 
prove,   protect,   or   rehabilitate   any   public 
lands  administered  through  the  Bureau  of 
LAnd   Management   which   have   been  dam 
aged  by  the  action  of  a  resource  developer, 
purchaser,  permittee,  or  any   unauthorized 
person,    without     regard    to    whether    all 
moneys  collected  from  each  such  forfeiture, 
compromise,  or  settlement  are  u.sed  on  the 
exact  lands  damage  towhich  led  to  the  for 
feiture.  compromise,  or  .settlement    Provid 
ed  further.  That  such  moneys  are  in  exce.ss 
of  amounts  needed  to  repair  damage  to  the 
exact  land  for  which  collected 

lilSCELLANEOOS  TRUST  FUNDS 

In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  to  be 
expended  under  existing  law.  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  such  amounts  a-s  may 
tie  contributed  under  section  307  of  the  Act 
of  October  21.  1976  (43  USC  1701'.  and 
such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  for  ad 
ministrative  cosus.  surveys.  apprai.saLs.  and 
costs  of  making  conveyances  of  omitted 
lands  under  section  211(bi  of  that  Act.  to 
remain  available  until  expended 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations   lor   the   Bureau   of   l^nd 
Management    shall    be    available    for    pur 
chase,  erection,  and  dismantlement  of  tem 
porary  structures,  and  alteration  and  main 
lenance  of  necessary  buildings  and  appurte 
nant  facilities  to  which  the  United  States 
has  title,  up  to  $25,000  for  payments,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  for  information 
or  evidence  concerning  violations  of  laws  ad 
ministered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage 
menl,    miscellaneous    and    emergency    ex 
penses  of  enforcement  activities  authorized 
or  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  ac 
counted  for  solely  on  his  certificate,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000:   Proiided.  That  appropria 
tions  herein  made  for  Bureau  of  Land  Man 
agement    expenditures    in   connection    with 
the   revested   Oregon    and   California    Rail 
road  and  reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grant  lands  i other  than  expenditures  made 


under  the  appropriation  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia grant  lands  ■  shall  be  reimbursed  to 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  from  the 
25  per  centum  referred  to  in  subsection  (ci. 
title  11.  of  the  Act  approved  August  28.  1937 
(50  Stat  876).  of  the  special  fund  designated 
the  Oregon  and  California  land  grant 
fund  and  section  4  of  the  Act  approved 
Mav  24.  1939  (53  Stat  754).  of  the  special 
fund  designated  the  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grant  fund  Provided  further.  That  appro- 
priations herein  made  may  be  expended  for 
surveys  of  Federal  lands  and  on  a  reimburs 
able  basis  for  surveys  of  Federal  lands  and 
for  protection  of  lands  for  the  State  of 
Alaska  Provided  further  That  an  appeal  of 
any  reductions  in  grazing  allotmenUs  on 
public  rangelands  must  be  taken  within 
thirty  flays  after  receipt  of  a  final  grazing 
allotment  decision  Reductions  of  up  to  10 
per  centum  in  grazing  allotments  shall 
become  effective  when  so  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Upon  appeal  any 
proposed  reduction  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  shall  be  suspended  pending  final 
action  on  the  appeal,  which  shall  be  com 
pleted  within  two  years  after  the  appeal  is 
filed  Provided  further.  That  appropriations 
herein  made  shall  be  available  for  paying 
costs  incidental  to  the  utilization  of  services 
contributed  by  individuals  who  serve  with 
out  compensation  as  volunteers  in  aid  of 
work  of  the  Bureau  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  .section  5901(ai  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  uniform  allowance 
for  each  uniformed  employee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  shall  not  exceed  $400 
annually  Provided  further  That  notwith 
:-;ianding  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Grants  and  Cooperative  Agreements  Act  of 
1977  «31  use  6301  6308 1,  the  Bureau  is 
authorized  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  coop- 
erative arrangements  with  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  institutions, 
and  individuals,  to  implement  challenge 
cost  share  programs 
United  States  Fish  and  WitotiFE  Service 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

For  expenses  necessary  for  scientific  and 
economic     studies,     conservation,     manage 
ment.  iruestigations.  protection,  and  utiliza 
tion  of  sport  fishery  and  wildlife  resources, 
except  whales,  .seals,  and  .sea  lions,  and  for 
the  performance  of  other  authorized  func 
tions  related  to  such  re.sources;  for  the  gen 
eral    administration    of    the    United    States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  for  mamte 
nance  of  the  herd  of  long  horned  cattle  on 
the    Wichita    Mountains    Wildlife    Refuge, 
and  not  less  than  $1,000,000  for  high  priori 
ty  projects  within  the  .scope  of  the  approved 
budget  which  shall  be  carried  out  by  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  as  if  authorized  by  the 
Act    of    August    13.    1970.    as    amended    by 
Ptibhc         Law        93  408.         [$375,370,000] 
$397,223,000        of        which         [$5,500,000] 
S6.000.000.  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of   16 
use    1535.  shall  remain  available  until  ex 
pended.  and  of  which  $8,001,000  shall  be  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  fishery  miti- 
gation facilities  constructed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers    under    the    Lower    Snake    River 
Compensation     Plan,     authorized     by     the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1976 
(90  Stat    2921).   lo  compensate   for   loss  of 
fishery   resources   from   water  development 
projects   on   the    Lower   Snake    River,   and 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, and  of  which  $1,000,000  shall  be  for  con 
laminant  .sample  analysis,  and  shall  remain 
available    until    expended.    Provided.    That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  lair, 
a   procurernent  for  the  National    Wetlands 
Research  Center  shall  be  issued  iphich  in- 


cludes the  .full  scope  of  the  previously  issued 
procurement  for  the  facility:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  solicitation  and  contract 
shall  contain  the  clause  'availability  of 
funds  'found  at  48  CFR  52.232-18. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  ANADROMOUS  FISH 

For  construction  and  acquisition  of  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  required  in  the  con- 
servation, management,  investigations,  pro- 
tection, and  utilization  of  sport  fishery  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  therein;  [$30,457,000] 
$53.S29.000  to  remain  available  until  ex 
pended,  of  which  [$2,000,000]  SI. 500.000 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  to  carry  out 
the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  ( 16 
use.  757a  757g). 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

For  expen.ses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Ftind  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (16 
use.  4601-4-111.  including  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  interest  therein,  in  accordance 
with  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
[$65,790,000]  S48. 810.000.  to  be  derived 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
F\ind.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  to  implement  the 
Act  of  October  17.  1978  (16  U.S.C.  715si, 
[$7,645,000]  SIO.500.000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  and  funds  available  to  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
shall  be  available  for  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  187  passenger  motor  vehicles,  of 
which  180  are  for  replacement  only  (includ- 
ing 77  for  police-type  use);  not  to  exceed 
$400,000  for  payment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  for  information,  rewards,  or 
evidence  concerning  violations  of  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  miscellaneous  and 
emergency  expenses  of  enforcement  aurtivi- 
iies,  authorized  or  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his 
certificate;  repair  of  damage  to  public  roads 
within  and  adjacent  to  reservation  areas 
caused  by  operations  of  the  United  States 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service;  options  for  the 
purchase  of  land  at  not  to  exceed  $1  for 
each  option;  facilities  incident  to  such 
public  recreational  uses  on  conservation 
areas  as  are  consistent  with  their  primary 
purpose;  and  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  aquaria,  buildings,  and  other  facili- 
ties under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Slates  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  to 
which  the  United  States  has  title,  and 
which  are  utilized  pursuant  to  law  in  con- 
nection with  management  and  investigation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources;  Provided, 
That  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  may  accept  donated  aircraft  as  re- 
placements for  existing  aircraft:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  only  those  personnel  and 
administrative  costs  directly  related  to  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  shall  be  charged 
against  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Account. 

National  Park  Service 
operation  of  the  national  park  system 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  areas 
and  facilities  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Ser\ice  (including  special  road  mainte- 
nance service  to  trucking  permittees  on  a  re 
imbursable  basis),  and  for  the  general  ad- 
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minUtration  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
including   not  to  exceed  $464,000   for  the 
Roosevelt   Campobello   International   Park 
Commission,  and  not  less  than  $1,000,000 
for  high  priority  projects  within  the  scope 
of  the  approved  budget  which  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  if 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  13.  1970.  as 
amended        by        Public        Law        93-408. 
[$774  179.000]  S710J17.000.  without  regard 
to  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended 
(16   U.S.C.   451),   of  which   not   to  exceed 
$55,500,000   to    remain   available   until   ex- 
pended is  to  be  derived  from  the  special  fee 
account  established  pursuant  to  title  V.  sec- 
tion 5201,  of  Public  Law  100-203:  Provided, 
That  the  National  Park  Service  shall  not 
enter  into  future  concessionaire  contracts. 
including  renewals,  that  do  not  include  a 
termination  for  cause  clause  that  provides 
for  possible  extinguishment  of  possessory 
interests  excluding  depreciated  book  value 
of  concessionaire  investments  without  com- 
pensation [:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  provided  herein.  $500,000  is  available 
for  the  National  Institute  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Cultural  Property:  Provided  further. 
That  no  fewer  than  90  full-time  equivalent 
positions    may    be    assigned    to    Cuyahoga 
Valley    National   Recreation   Area.   Ohio].' 
Provided    further.    That    S8S.000    shall    be 
available    to    assist    the    town    of  Harpers 
Ferry.    West    Virginia,  for  police  force  use: 
Provided  further.    That   the  National  Park 
Service    shall    prepare    an    Environmental 
Impact  Statement  in  full  compliance  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  that  evaluates  alternative  levels  of  de- 
velopment   within    the   Appalachian    Trail 
corridor    between    the    Shrewsbury-Mendon 
town  line,  on  the  south,  and  the  junction  of 
the  Appalachian  and  Long  Trails  north  of 
Sherburne  Pass,   on  the  north,  in  Rutland 
County,  Vermont-  Provided  further.  That  ne- 
gotiations shall  be  suspended  for  any  land 
acquisitions  or  easements  in  the  study  area 
and   no   acquisitions   or  easements   in   the 
study  area  shall  be  executed  until  60  calen- 
dar  days    after    the   final    Environmental 
Impact  Statement  is  filed:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  shall  take 
no  action  to  give  force  or  effect  or  imple- 
ment  in  any  manner  the  easement  signed 
January    19.    1989,    between    the    National 
Park  Sennce  and  Killington,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  until 
60  calendar  days  after  the  final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  is  filed. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PRESERVATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  recre- 
ation programs,  natural  programs,  cultural 
programs,  environmental  compliance  and 
review  and  grant  administration,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  [$16,029,000]  S15,100,000. 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  915).  as  amended  (16 
USC.  470).  [$30,500,000]  t33.000.000  to  be 
derived  from  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund,  established  by  section  108  of  that  Act. 
as  amended,  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1990:  Provided. 
That  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands is  a  State  eligible  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation Fund  matching  grant  assistance  as 
authorized  under  16  U.S.C.  470w(2):  Provid- 
ed further.  That  pursuant  to  section  105(1) 
of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association.  Public 
Law  99-239.  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia and  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands shall  also  be  considered  States  for 
purposes  of  this  appropriation.  Provided 
further    That  S  1,000,000  of  the  amount  ap- 


propriated herein  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  in  the  Bicentennial  Light- 
house Fund,  to  be  distributed  on  a  matching 
grant  6a»«  after  consultation  amang  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation.  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officers  from  States  with  re- 
sources eligible  for  financial  assistance,  and 
the  lighthouse  community.  Consultation 
shall  include  such  matters  as  a  distribution 
formula,  timing  of  grant  awards,  a  redistri- 
bution procedure  for  grants  remaining  un- 
obligated longer  than  two  years  after  the 
award  daU.  and  relaUd  implementation 
policies.  The  distribution  formula  for  fiscal 
year  1990  shall  include  consideration  of 
such  factors  as— 

(A}  the  number  of  lighthouses  on  or  deter- 
mined to  be  eligible  for  listing  on  the  Na- 
tional RegisUr  of  Historic  Places  by  March 
30.  1990;  . 

(B/  the  numl>er  of  river  lights  and  numt>er 
of  historic  river  sites  on  or  determined  to  6e 
eligible  for  luting  on  the  National  Register 
by  March  30.  1990:  and 

to  the  availability  of  matching  contribu- 
tions in  the  State:  Provided  further.  That  no 
State  shall  receive  more  than  IS  per  centum 
of  the  Bicentennial  Lighthouse  Fund  in  any 
one  fiscal  year,  nor  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  appropriations  to  the  Fund  in 
any  two  fiscal  year  period:  Provided  further. 
That  only  the  light  station  structure,  itself. 
shall  be  counted  in  determining  the  number 
of  properties  in  each  State  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Fund:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  allocate  appropriate 
funds  from  the  Bicentennial  Lighthouse 
Fund  to  be  transferred,  without  the  match- 
ing requirement,  for  use  by  Federal  agencies, 
in  cooperative  agreements  with  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  State  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  in  which  the  property  U  locat- 
ed, for  properties  otherwise  eligible  for  the 
National  Register  but  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


CONSTRUCTION 

For  construction,  improvements,  repair  or 
replacement  of  physical  facilities,  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  451),  [$174,210,000] 
$140,601,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  for  payment  of  obli 
gations  incurred  for  continued  construction 
of  the  Cumberland  Gap  Tunnel,  as  author- 
ized by  section  160  of  Public  Law  93-87, 
$12,000,000  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  unt'i 
expended  to  liquidate  contract  authority 
provided  under  section  104(a)(8)  of  Public 
Law  95-599.  as  amended,  such  contract  au- 
thority to  remain  available  until  expended. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 


(RESCISSION! 

The  contract  authority  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1990  by  16  U.S.C.  4601-lOa  is  rescinded. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva 
tion  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-4-11).  including  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  interest  therein,  in  accordance 
with  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  [$81,016,000] 
$89,018,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  including 
$3,300,000  to  administer  the  State  Assist- 
ance program:  Provided,  That  of  the 
amounts  previously  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary's contingency  fund  for  grants  to 
States.  $406,000  shall  be  available  in  1990 


for  administrative  expenses  of  the  State 
grant  program.'  Provided  further.  T%at 
Public  Law  98-146  is  amended  &v  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

"The  la'nd  oumer  may  also  use  the  credits 
in  exchange  for  excess  lands,  wherever  locat- 
ed, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. " 

JOHN  F,  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORIUHG 
ARTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  operating  and 
mainUining  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F,  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  [$15,193,000] 
$9,193,000,  of  which  [$10,000,000] 
$4,000,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  CORRIDOR  COMMISSION 

For  operation  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  Commis- 
sion, $250,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations    for    the    National    Park 
Service  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  386  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles, of  which  332  shall  be  for  replacement 
only,  including  not  to  exceed  285  for  police- 
type  use.  17  buses,  and  5  ambulances;  to  pro- 
vide, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $100,000.  trans- 
portation for  children  in  nearby  communi- 
ties to  and  from  any  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System  used  in  connection  with  orga- 
nized recreation  and  interpretive  programs 
of  the  National  Park  Service:  options  for 
the  purchase  of  land  at  not  to  exceed  $1  for 
each  option;  and  for  the  procurement  and 
delivery  of  medical  services  within  the  juris- 
diction   of    units    of    the    National    Park 
System;  Provided,  That  any  no  year  funds 
available  to  the  National  Park  Service  may 
be  used,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
to  maintain  law  and  order  in  emergency  and 
other    unforeseen   law   enforcement   situa- 
tions and  conduct  emergency  search   and 
rescue    operations    in    the    National    Park 
System:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds   appropriated  to   the   National  Park 
Service  may  be  used  to  process  any  grant  or 
contract  documents  which  do  not  include 
the  text  of  18  U.S.C.  1913;  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
National  Park  Service  may  be  used  to  add 
industrial  facilities  to  the  list  of  National 
Historic  Landmarks  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner:  Provided  further.  That  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  may  use  helicopters  and 
motorized  equipment  at  Death  Valley  Na- 
tional   Monument    for    removal    of    feral 
burros  and  horses;  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  National  Park  Service  may  recover  un- 
budgeted  costs  of  providing  necessary  serv- 
ices  associated    with   special    use   permits, 
such  reimbursements  to  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  current  at  that  time:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Park  Service  may  be 
used  to  implement  an  agreement  for  the  re- 
development of  the  southern  end  of  Ellis 
Island  imtil  such  agreement  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  shall  not  be  im- 
plemented prior  to  the  expiration  of  30  cal- 
endar days  (not  including  any  day  in  which 
either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session 
because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
calendar  days  to  a  day  certain)  from  the  re- 
ceipt by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  a  full  and  comprehensive  report  on  the 
development  of  the  southern  end  of  Ellis 
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Island,  including  the  facts  and  circiim 
stances  relied  upon  m  support  of  the  pro 
posed  project. 

Geological  Survey 
surveys.  investigations.  and  research 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Geological 
Survey   to   perform   surveys,   investigaliori-s, 
and  research  covering  topography,  geology 
hydrology,   and  the   mineral  and  water   ri' 
sources  of  the  United  States,  its  Territoru-.s 
and  possessions,  and  other  areas  a.>,  author 
ized  by  la*   (43  U.S.C    31.   1332  and   1340  >. 
classify  lands  as  to  their  mineral  and  water 
resources,    give    engineering   supervision    to 
power  permittees  and  Federal  Energy  Regu 
latory  Commission  licensees;  administer  the 
minerals    exploration    program    -30    USC 
641 1,  and  publish  and  disseminate  data  rela 
tive         to         the         foregoing         actuitie.s, 
[$486,931,000]       S176. 909.000.       of       which 
$59,783,000  shall  oe  available  only  for  coop 
eration    with    States   or    municipalities    for 
waier     resources     investigaliori.s      Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  lie 
used  to  pay  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of 
any  topographic  mapping  or  water  resources 
investigations    earned    on    in    cooperation 
with  any  Slate  or  municipality 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Geologi 
cal  Survey  shall  be  available  for  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  27  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
for  replacement  only:  reimbursement  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  securi 
ty  guard  services:  contracting   for  the   fur 
nishing   of   topographic   maps   and    for   the 
making  of  geophysical  or  other  sp«»cialized 
surveys   when   It    is   administratively   deter 
mined    that    such    procedures    are    in    the 
public    interest:    construction    and    mainte 
nance  of  necessary  buildings  and  appurte 
nam  facilities;  acquisition  of  lands  for  gaug 
ing  stations  and  observation  wells,  expenses 
of  the  United  States  National  Committee  on 
Geology;  and  payment  of  compensation  and 
expenses  of  persons  on  the  rolls  of  the  Geo 
logical  Survey  appwinted.  as  authorized  by 
law.  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
negotiation  and  administration  of  interstate 
compacts    Provided.  That  activities  funded 
by  appropriations  herein  made  may  be  ac 
complished   through    the   use   of   contracts, 
grants,  or  cooperative  agreements  as  defined 
in  Public  Law  95  224 

Minerals  Management  Service 
leasing  and  royalty  management 
For  expenses  necessary  for  minerals  leas- 
ing and  environmental  studies,  regulation  of 
industry  operatior\s.  and  collection  of  royal 
ties,  as  authorized  by  law.  for  enforcing  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  oil.  gas  and 
other  minerals  leases,  permits,  licenses  and 
operating  contracts:  and  for  matching 
grants  or  cooperative  agreements,  including 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  eight  passen 
ger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only; 
[$175,066,000]  tl79.761.000.  of  which  not 
less  than  [$52,601,000]  S56.796.000  shall  be 
available  for  royalty  management  activities: 
Provided.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  interest  in  accordance  with  30  U  S  C  1721 
'b)  and  (d);  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $3,000  shall  be  available  for  reasona 
ble  expenses  related  to  promoting  volunteer 
beach  and  marine  clean  up  activities  Pro 
vided  further.  That  of  the  above  enacted 
amounts,  up  to  $250,000  proposed  for  data 
gathering  to  help  determine  the  boundary 
between  Slate  and  Federal  lands  offshore  of 
Alaska  shall  be  available  only   if  an  i»qual 


amount  is  provided  by  the  Slate  of  Alaska 
from  State  revenues  to  match  the  Federal 
support  for  this  project [  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  $105,231  under  this  head  shall  be 
available  for  refunds  of  overpayments  made 
by  Samedan  Oil  Corporation  in  connection 
with  certain  Indian  leases  in  Oklahoma 
Case  No  MMS  85  0135  INU  before  the  Di 
rector  of  the  Minerals  Management  Service) 
and  by  Bow  Valley  Petroleum  Corporation 
and  Map<-o  in  connection  with  certain 
Indian  leases  in  I'tah  in  which  the  Director 
concurred  with  the  claimed  refund  due;  Pro 
vided  further.  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  $128,033,000  shall  be 
deducted  from  Federal  onshore  mineral 
leasing  receipts  prior  to  the  division  and  dis 
tribution  of  such  receipts  between  the 
States  and  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  cred 
lied  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury] 

Bt'REAi'  op  Mines 

MINES  and  minerals 

For  expenses  necessary  for  conducting  in 
quiries.  technological  investigations,  and  re 
search  concerning   the   extraction,   proce.ss 
ing.  use.  and  disposal  of  mineral  substances 
without    objectionable   so<-ial    and    environ 
mental  costs,   to   foster  and  encourage   pri 
vate  enterprise  in  the  development  of  min- 
eral resources  and  the  prevention  of  waste 
in  the  mining,  minerals,  metal,  and  mineral 
reclamation   industries,   to   inquire   into  the 
economic  conditions  affecting   those   indus 
tries;  to  promote  health  and  safety  in  mines 
and  the  mineral  industry  through  research, 
and  for  other  related  purpo.ses  as  authorized 
by     law.     [$161,876,000]     S17S.6S9.000.     of 
which      [$97,885,000]      S10S.93S.000     shall 
remain  available  until  expended    Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  for  the  closure  or  consoli 
dation  of  any  research  centers  or  the  sale  of 
any  of  the  helium  facilities  currently  in  op 
eration    Provided  further   That  the  Secretary 
IS   authomed    to   convey   m    fee   the   Keyes 
Helium  Plant.  Keve:i.  Oklahoma,  to  the  Cim 
arron    Industrial   Park   Authontv.    a    public 
trust  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  on  or  before 
September     30.     1990.     on     terms     mutually 
agreed  on  between  the  Secretary  and  the  Au 
thontv  Provided,  further.  That  prior  to  con- 
veyance, the  Secretary  shall  complete  repair 
of  asbestos  insulation  on  piping  and  equip- 
ment, including  cleanup  and  disposal  of  as 
bestos   containing  debns.    at   a   cost    which 
.^hall   not  exceed  SSO.OOO    Provided   further. 
That,    as    a    condition    of   conveyance,    the 
Cimarron    Industrial    Park   Authority   shall 
accept  full   responsibility  'or  any  remedial 
actions     with     respect     to    ha^ardous    sub- 
stances remaining  at  the  plant  after  the  date 
of  conveyance 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
lands,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  con- 
tributions from  public  and  private  sources 
and  to  prosecute  projects  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies.  Federal.  Stale,  or  pri- 
vate Provided.  That  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
authorized,  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
to  sell  directly  or  through  any  Government 
agency,  including  corporations,  any  metal  or 
mineral  product  that  may  be  manufactured 
in  pilot  plants  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 


Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement 
regulation  and  technology 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  Public  Law 
95  87.  including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  14  passenger  motor  vehicles,  of 
which  9  shall  be  for  replacement  only;  and 
uniform  allowances  of  not  to  exceed  $400 
for  each  uniformed  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. $101,228,000,  and  notwithstand- 
ing 31  use  3302.  an  additional  amount,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  equal  to 
receipts  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  performance  bond  forfeitures  in 
fiscal  year  1990;  Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations, may  utilize  directly  or  through 
grants  to  States,  moneys  collected  in  fiscal 
year  1990  pursuant  to  the  assessment  of 
civil  penalties  under  ,section  518  of  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  (30  U.S.C.  1268).  to  reclaim  lands  ad- 
versely affected  by  coal  mining  practices 
after  August  3.  1977.  to  remain  available 
until  expended;  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  abide  by  and 
adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  Settlement 
Agreement  in  NWR  v  Miller.  C.A.  No.  86-99 
(E.D.  Ky.).  and  not  take  any  actions  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  footnote  3  of 
the  Agreement  with  respect  to  any  State  or 
F\'deral  program;  Provided  further.  That 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  may  provide  for  the  travel 
and  per  diem  expenses  of  State  and  tribal 
personnel  attending  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement  spon 
.sored  training. 

ABANDONED  MINE  RECLAMATION  FUND 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977. 
Public  Law  95-87.  including  the  purchase  of 
not  more  than  21  pa.ssenger  motor  vehicles, 
of  which  15  shall  be  for  replacement  only. 
[$192,772,000]  SI 92. 112.000  to  be  derived 
from  receipts  of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Recla- 
mation Fund  and  to  remain  available  until 
expended;  Provided.  That  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  97  365,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  utilize  up  to  20  per 
centum  from  the  recovery  of  the  delinquent 
debt  owed  to  the  United  Slates  Government 
to  pay  for  contracts  to  collect  these  debts: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  States  to  contract  for  recla- 
mation projects  authorized  in  section  406(a) 
of  Public  Law  95-87,  administrative  ex- 
penses may  not  exceed  15  per  centum:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  used  for  a  reclamation  grant  to  any 
State  if  the  State  has  not  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  a  nationwide  data  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement  through  which 
all  permit  applications  are  reviewed  and  ap- 
provals withheld  if  the  applicants  (or  those 
who  control  the  applicants)  applying  for  or 
receiving  such  permits  have  outstanding 
State  or  Federal  air  or  water  quality  viola- 
tions in  accordance  with  section  510(c)  of 
the  Act  of  August  3.  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
1260<ci).  or  failure  to  abate  cessation  orders, 
outstanding  civil  penalties  associated  with 
such  failure  to  abate  cessation  orders,  or  un- 
contested past  due  Abandoned  Mine  Land 
fees  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  deny  50  per  centum  of 
an     Abandoned    Mine    Reclamation    Fund 
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grant,  available  to  a  State  pursuant  to  title 
IV  of  Public  Law  95-87.  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  521(b)  of 
the  Act.  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  is  systematically  failing  to  ad- 
minister adequately  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  approved  SUte  regulatory  pro- 
gram. FHinds  will  be  denied  until  such  time 
as  the  State  and  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  have  agreed 
upon  an  explicit  plan  of  action  for  correct- 
ing the  enforcement  deficiency.  A  State 
may  enter  into  such  agreement  without  ad- 
mission of  culpability.  If  a  SUte  enters  into 
such  agreement,  the  Secretary  shall  take  no 
action  pursuant  to  section  521(b)  of  the  Act 
as  long  as  the  State  is  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement:  Provided  further. 
That  expenditure  of  moneys  as  authorized 
in  section  402(g)(3)  of  Public  Iaw  95-87 
sh£ill  be  on  a  priority  basis  with  the  first  pri- 
ority being  protection  of  public  health, 
safety,  general  welfare,  and  property  from 
extreme  danger  of  adverse  effects  of  coal 
mining  practices,  as  stated  in  section  403  of 
Public  Law  95-87:  Provided  further.  That  23 
full-time  equivalent  positions  are  to  be 
maintained  in  the  Anthracite  Reclamation 
Program  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Field  Office. 
BuREAC  OF  Indian  Affairs 

OPERATION  OF  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

For    operation    of    Indian    programs    by 
direct    expenditure,    contracts,    cooperative 
agreements,  and  grants  including  expenses 
necessary  to  provide  education  and  welfare 
services  for  Indians,  either  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  States  and  other  organiza- 
tions, including  payment  of  care,  tuition,  as- 
sistance, and  other  expenses  of  Indians  In 
boarding    homes,    institutions,    or    schools: 
grants  and  other  assistance  to  needy  Indi- 
ans; maintenance  of  law  and  order:  manage- 
ment, development,  improvement,  and  pro- 
tection of  resources  and  appurtenant  facili- 
ties under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  including  payment  of  irriga- 
tion assessments  and  charges:  acquisition  of 
water  rights:  advances  for  Indian  Industrial 
and     business     enterprises:     operation     of 
Indian  arts  and  crafts  shops  and  museums: 
development  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  as 
authorized  by  law:  for  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  In- 
cluding   such    expenses    in    field    offices, 
[$1,065,574,000.    including    $77,000,000    for 
conversion   of   tribal   contracts   and   agree- 
ments to  a  calendar  year  basis  as  authorized 
by  section  204(d)(1)  of  Public  Law  100-472 
(100  Stat.  2291),  and]  S964.720.000,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $71,393,000  for  higher  educa- 
tion scholarships,  adult  vocational  training, 
and  assistance  to  public  schools  under  the 
Act    of    April    16.    1934    (48   Stat.    596),   as 
amended    (25    U.S.C.    452    et    seq.),    shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991.  and  of  which  [$2,180,000] 
Sl.480.000     for     litigation     support     shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  and  the 
funds  made  available  to  tribes  and  tribal  or- 
ganizations through  contracts  authorized  by 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1975  (88  Stat.  2203;  25 
U.S.C,   450  et  seq.)  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30.   1991:   Provided,  That 
this  carryover  authority  does  not  extend  to 
programs  directly  operated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  unless  the  trlbe(s)  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  enter  Into  a  coop- 
erative agreement  for  consolidated  services; 
and  for  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  19(a)  of  Public  Law  93- 
531    (25    U.S.C.    640d-18(a)),    $1,002,000,    to 
remain  avp.ilable  until  expended:  Provided 
.further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
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ated  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall 
be  expended  as  matching  funds  for  pro- 
grams funded  under  section  103(b)(2)  of  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  $200,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  In  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  cyclical  maintenance  of  trlbally  owned 
fish  hatcheries  and  related  facilities  [:  Pno- 
vided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  transfer  funds  under  a 
contract  with  any  third  party  for  the  man- 
agement of  tribal  or  Individual  Indian  trust 
funds  until  the  fimds  held  in  trust  for  such 
tribe  or  Individual  have  been  audited  and 
reconciled,  and  the  tribe  or  Individual  has 
been  provided  with  an  accounting  of  such 
funds]:  Provided  further.  That  $250,000  of 
the  amounts  provided  for  education  pro- 
gram management  shall  be  available  for  a 
grant  to  the  Close  Up  Foundation:  Provided 
further.  That  If  the  actual  amounts  required 
in  this  account  for  costs  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Retirement  System  In  fiscal  year 
1990  are  less  than  amounts  estimated  in 
budget  documents,  such  excess  funds  may 
be  transferred  to  "Construction"  and  'Mis- 
cellaneous Payments  to  Indians"  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  retirement  system  In  those 
accounts.-  Provided  further.  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  Indian  reservation  resi- 
dents in  Arizona  who  are  eligible  for  Gener- 
al Assistance  and  who  have  dependent  chil- 
dren to  participate  and  succeed  in  Jobs 
Corps  training,  the  Bureau  shall  pay  general 
assistance  support  for  the  dependent  chil- 
dren at  the  full  State  AFDC  A-2  grant  level 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  construction,  major  repair,  and  im- 
provement of  irrigation  and  power  systems. 
buildings,  utilities,  and  other  facilities,  in- 
cluding architectural  and  engineering  serj- 
Ices  by  contract;  acquisition  of  lands  and  in- 
terests in  lands;  preparation  of  lands  for 
farming;  maintenance  of  Indian  reservation 
roads  as  defined  in  section  101  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code:  and  construction, 
repair,  and  improvement  of  Indian  housing, 
[$134,379,000]  S119,671,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
$1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  rehabilitation 
of  tribally  owned  fish  hatcheries  and  relat- 
ed facilities:  Provided  further.  That  such 
amounts  as  may  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
Project  and  the  Safety  of  Dams  program 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation: Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  6  per 
centum  of  contract  authority  available  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Trust  Fund  may  be  used  to 
cover  the  road  program  management  costs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Provided 
further.  That  hereafter,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  amounts  collect- 
ed from  grantees  by  the  Secretary  as  grant 
repayments  required  under  the  Secretary's 
regulations  for  the  Housing  Improvement 
Program  shall  be  credited  in  the  year  col- 
lected and  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable 
to  the  Program  under  that  year's  appropria- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  all  obligated 
and  unobligated  balances  of  "Road  Con- 
struction" shall  be  merged  with  "Construc- 
tion". 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIANS 

For  miscellaneous  payments  to  Indian 
tribes  and  individuals  pursuant  to  Public 
Laws  98-500.  99-264,  99-503.  100-383,  100- 
512,  100-675,  100-580,  101-41.  and  100-585, 
including  funds  for  necessary  administrative 


expenses,  $191,864,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$12,700,000  Is  made  available  to  the  Tohono 
O'Odham  Nation  for  purposes  authorized  In 
the  Gila  Bend  Indian  Reservation  Lands 
Replacement  Act,  Public  Law  99-503;  Pro- 
vided, That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  100-383  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  43  U.S.C.  1606(i>. 

NA  VAJO  REHABfUTA  TION  TR  UST  FUND 

For  Navajo  tribal  rehalMitation  and  im- 
provement activities  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  32<dJ  of  Public  Law 
93-531,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  640d-30),  in- 
cluding necessary  adm,inistrative  expenses, 
1 800,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

REVOLVING  FUND  FOR  LOANS 

During  fiscal  year  1990,  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended  (88  Stat.  77;  25  U.S.C. 
1451  et  seq.).  shall  not  exceed  resources  and 
authority  available. 

INDIAN  LOAN  GUARANTY  AND  INSURANCE  FOND 

YoT  payment  of  Interest  subsidies  on  new 
and  outstanding  guaranteed  loans  and  for 
necessary  expenses  of  management  and 
technical  assistance  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (88  SUt.  77;  25  U.S.C.  1451  et 
seq.).  $4,767,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  during  fiscal  year 
1990,  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loans 
pursuant  to  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  may  be  made  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  total  loan  principal,  any 
part  of  which  Is  to  be  guaranteed,  shall  not 
exceed  resources  and  authority  available. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRUST  FUNDS 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  shall  retain  the  amount  of 
excess  interest  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
during  the  period  of  January  1,  1987,  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1989.  to  compensate  the  trust 
funds  for  the  amount  of  interest  that  would 
have  been  earned  had  all  available  trust 
funds  been  invested  in  the  Treasury  during 
the  period  from  June  30,  1985.  to  December 
31.  1986. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (except  the  revolving  fund  for  loans 
and  the  Indian  loan  guarantee  and  Insur- 
ance fund)  shall  be  avaUable  for  expenses  of 
exhibits,  and  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  162 
passenger  carrying  motor  vehicles,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  115  shall  be  for  replacement 
only."  Provided,  That  notioithatanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  Tanalian,  Incorpo- 
rated shall  be  deemed  certified  as  a  Native 
group  under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  (Public  Law  92-203,  85  Stat 
688):  Provided  further,  That  hereafter,  unth 
respect  to  claims  for  personal  injury,  includ- 
ing death,  resulting  from  the  performance  of 
functions  under  a  contract,  grant  agree- 
ment, or  cooperative  agreement  authorized 
by  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1975,  as  amended 
188  Stat  2203:  25  U.S.C.  450  et  seq.),  a  tribe 
or  trit>al  organization  is  deemed  to  be  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  while  carrying  out 
any  such  contract  or  agreement  and  its  em- 
ployee are  deemed  employees  of  the  Bureau 
while  acting  unthin  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment in  carrying  out  the  contract  or 
agreement  Provided  further,  That  any  civil 
action  or  proceeding  brought  against  any 
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tnbe.  tnbal  organisation  or  tribal  employee 
covered  by  this  provuo  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  action  against  the  United  States  and  will 
be  defended  by  the  Attorney  General  and  be 
afforded  the  full  protection  and  coverage  o' 
the  Federal  Tort  daims  Act  Provided  fur- 
ther That  beginning  with  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  September  30.  1991  and  therea.fter. 
the  Secretary  shall  request  through  annual 
appropriations  funds  sufficient  to  reimburse 
the  Treasury  for  any  claims  paid  m  the 
prior  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
provision. 
Territorial  and  International  Affairs 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  TERRITORIES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  adminus 
tration  of  territories  under  the  junsd  ction 
of     the      Department      of      the      Interior, 
[$76,789.0001     S76.204.000.     of     whi<  h     '  1  > 
[$72,843,000]  S73.258.000  shSill  be  available 
until    expended    for    technical    as-sistance. 
maintenance    assistance,    late   charges   and 
payments  of  the  annual  interest  rate  differ 
ential    required    by    the    Federal    Financing 
Bank,  under  terms  of  the  second  refinanc 
ing  of  an  existing  loan  to  the  Guam  Power 
Authority,  as  authorized  by  law  .Public  Law 
98-454.  98  Stat.  1732).  grants  to  the  judici 
ary   in  American  Samoa  for  compensation 
and    expenses,    as    authorized    by    law    i48 
U.S.C    1661(C));  grants  to  the  Government 
of  American  Samoa,  in  addition  to  current 
local  revenues,  for  support  of  governmental 
functions:  construction  grants  to  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  Virgin  Islands  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  97-357  (96  Stat.  1709);  grants 
and  construction  grants  to  the  Government 
of  Guam,  as  authorized  by  law  (Public  Law 
98-454;  98  Stat.  1732);  grants  to  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  as 
authorized  by  law  (Public  Law  94-241.  90 
Slat.  272);  and  (2)   [$3,946,000]   S2.946.000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Territorial  and   International  Affairs    Pro 
vided.  That  the  territorial  and  local  govern 
ments  herein  provided  for  are  authorized  to 
make  purchases  through  the  General  Sen, 
ices  Administration;  Provided  further  That 
all  financial  transactions  of  the  territorial 
and  local  governments  herein  provided  for. 
including  such  transactions  of  all  agencies 
or  instrumentalities  established  or  utilized 
by  such  governments,  shall  be  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  in  accord 
ance   with   chapter  35   of   title   31.    United 
SUtes  Code:  Provided  further.  That  North 
em  Mariana  Islands  Covenant  grant  fund- 
ing  shall   l)e   provided   according    to   those 
terms  of  the  Agreement  of  the  Special  Rep 
resentatives  on  Future  United  States  Finan 
cial  Assistance  for  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands   approved    by    Public    Law     99  396. 
except  that  should  the  Secretary  of  the  In 
terior  believe  that  the  performance  stand 
ards  of  such  agreement  are  not  being  met. 
operations  funds  may  be  withheld,  but  only 
by  Act  of  Congress  as  required  by  Public 
Law      99-396:       Provided      further.      That 
[$710,000]  S1.02S.000  of  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  technical  assistance  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  grant  to  the  Close  Up  Foundation 
Provided  further.  That  the  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram of  operations  and  maintenance   im 
provement  are  appropriated  to  institution 
alize  routine  operations  and  maintenance 
of     capital     in/rtistructure     in     American 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Com- 
monwealth   of   the    Northern    Mariana    Is 
lands,  the  Republic  of  Patau,  the  Republic  of 
the    Marshall    Islands,    and    the    Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  through  assessments  of 
long-range     operations     and     maintenance 
needs,    improved   capability   of  local   oper- 
ations  and   maintenance   institutions   and 


agencies  nncluding  management  and  voca 
tional  education  tramingi.  and  project-spe 
cific  maintenance  iwith  temtonal  partici- 
pation and  cost  sharing  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  based  on  the  individual  terri- 
tory's commitment  to  timely  maintenance  of 
Its  capital  assets' 

TRl'ST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

For   expenses   necessary    for   the   Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  administration  of 
[he  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
pursuant  to  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  ap- 
proved bv  joint  re.solution  of  July  18.  1947 
(61  Stat    397).  and  the  Act  of  June  30.  1954 
(68  Stat    3301.  as  amended  (90  Stat.  299;  91 
Stat.  1159.  92  Slat.  495  >.  grants  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  addition 
to  local  revenues,  for  support  of  governmen- 
tal functions.  [$34,102,000]  S32.164.000.  in- 
cluding $3,000,000  to  reduce  the  accumulat 
ed    deficit    of    the    formtr    Trust    Territory 
Government     Provided.   That    all    financial 
transactions  of  the  Trust  Territory,  includ 
ing  such  transactions  of  all  agencies  or  in 
strumentalities   established    or    utilized    by 
such  Trust  Territory,  shall  be  audited  by 
the  General   Accounting  Office  in  accord- 
ance   with    chapter   35   of   title    31.    United 
States  Code   Provided  further.  That  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif 
ic  Islands  is  authorized  to  make  purchases 
through   the  General   Services   Administra 
lion.  Provided  further.  That  all  Government 
operations  funds  appropriated  and  obligated 
for   the   Republic   of   Palau   under   this   ac 
count  for  fiscal  year  1990.  shall  be  credited 
as  an  offset   against   fiscal   year   1990  pay 
ments  made  pursuant  to  the  legislation  ap- 
proving the  Palau  Compact  of  Free  Associa 
tion  (Public  Law  99  658).  if  such  Compact  is 
implemented   before   October    I.    1990:    Pro- 
vided   further.    That    any    unobligated   bal- 
ances for  Palau  government  operations  that 
remain  available  on  the  date  of  Compact  im- 
plementation shall  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  reduce  the  accumu- 
lated deficit  of  the  Trust  Territory  Govern- 
ment 

COMPA(rr  OF  FREE  ASSOCIATION 

For  economic  assistance  and  necessary  ex 
peruses  for  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia and  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
a.s  provided  for  in  .sections  122.  221.  223.  232. 
and  233  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association. 
[$24,760,000]  S22.260.000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  99  239  Provided,  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  99-500  and 
99-591.  the  effective  date  of  the  Palau  Com- 
pact for  purposes  of  economic  assistance 
pursuant  to  the  Palau  Compact  of  Free  As- 
sociation. Public  Law  99  658.  shall  be  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Palau  Compact  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  lOUd)  of  Public 
l^w  99  658. 


Office  of  Inspector  General 


Departmental  Offices 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
saij^ries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  [$51,295,000] 
Sbl.7l6.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
may  be  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation  expenses[     Provided.   That   none  of 
the  funds  under  this  head  are  available  for 
an  office  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
outside  Washington,  D.C.]. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor.  $25,325,000. 


OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  $20,737,000. 

CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Construction  Management.  $1,800,000. 
National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Indian  Gaming  Commission,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-497.  SI. 000.000:  Provided. 
That  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  th'reafter.  fees 
collected  pursuant  to  and  as  limited  by  sec 
tion  18  of  the  Act  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  Commission,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

OILSPILL  EMERGENCY  FUND 

Funds  made  available  under  this  head  by 
the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations and  Transfers.  Urgent  Supplemen- 
lals,  and  Correcting  Enrollment  Errors  Act 
of  1989"  shall  be  available  up  to  a  limit 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  said  Act  for  contingency  planning, 
response,  and  natural  resource  damage  as- 
sessment activities  related  to  any  discharge 
of  oil  in  waters  of  the  United  Stales  upon  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  such  funds  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  or  restoration  of  natural  re- 
sources under  his  jurisdiction. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

There  is  hereby  authorized  for  acquisition 
from  available  resources  within  the  Work- 
ing Capital  Fund.  11  aircraft.  7  of  which 
shall  be  for  replacement  and  which  may  be 
obtained  by  donation,  purchase  or  through 
available  excess  surplus  property:  Provided, 
That  no  programs  funded  with  appropriated 
funds  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary". 
■Office  of  the  Solicitor",  and  Office  of  In 
spector  General"  may  be  augmented 
through  the  Working  Capital  Fund  or  the 
Consolidated  Working  Fund. 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Sec  101.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  or  trans- 
fer (Within  each  bureau  or  office),  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  emergen- 
cy reconstruction,  replacement,  or  repair  of 
aircraft,  buildings,  utilities,  or  other  facili- 
ties or  equipment  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
fire,  flood,  storm,  or  other  unavoidable 
causes:  Provided.  That  no  funds  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  authority  until 
funds  specifically  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  emergencies 
shall  have  been  exhausted:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  all  funds  used  pursuant  to  this 
section  must  be  replenished  by  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  which  must  be  re- 
quested as  promptly  as  possible. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
expenditure  or  transfer  of  any  no  year  ap- 
propriation in  this  title,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  included  in  the  budget  programs  of 
the  several  agencies,  for  the  suppression  or 
emergency  prevention  of  forest  or  range 
fires  on  or  threatening  lands  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  emergency  rehabilitation  of  burned- 
over  lands  under  its  jurisdiction;  for  emer- 
gency actions  related  to  potential  or  actual 
earthquakes,  floods,  or  volcanoes;  for  con- 
tingency planning  subsequent  to  actual  oil- 
spills,  response  and  natural  resource 
damage  assessment  activities  related  to 
actual  oilspills:  for  the  prevention,  suppres- 
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sion.  and  control  of  actual  or  potential 
grasshopper  and  Mormon  Cricket  outbreaks 
on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, pursuant  to  the  authority  in  section 
1773(b)  of  Public  Law  99-198  (99  SUt.  1658); 
for  emergency  reclamation  projects  under 
section  410  of  Public  Law  95-87;  and  shall 
transfer,  from  any  one  year  funds  available 
to  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion and  Enforcement,  such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pennit  assumption  of  regula- 
tory authority  in  the  event  a  primacy  State 
is  not  carrying  out  the  regulatory  provisions 
of  the  Surface  Mining  Act:  Provided,  That 
appropriations  rriade  in  this  title  for  fire 
suppression  purposes  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  incurred  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  for  reimburse- 
ment to  other  Federal  agencies  for  destruc- 
tion of  vehicles,  aircraft,  or  other  equip- 
ment in  connection  with  their  use  for  fire 
suppression  purposes,  such  reimbursement 
to  be  credited  to  appropriations  currently 
available  at  the  time  of  receipt  thereof:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  all  funds  used  pursuant 
to  this  section  must  be  replenished  by  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  which  must  be  re- 
quested as  promptly  as  possible. 

Sec  103.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  operation  of  ware- 
houses, garages,  shops,  and  similar  facilities. 
wherever  consolidation  of  activities  will  con- 
tribute to  efficiency  or  economy,  and  said 
appropriations  shall  be  reimbursed  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  any  other  activity  in  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  by  sections  1535 
and  1536  of  title  31.  U.S.C:  Provided,  That 
reimbursements  for  costs  and  supplies,  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  for  services  rendered 
may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  cur- 
rent at  the  lime  such  reimbursements  are 
received. 

Sec  104.  Appropriations  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  this  title  shsdl 
be  available  for  services  as  authorized  by  5 
use.  3109.  when  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  total  amount  not  to  exceed  $500,000; 
hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  air- 
craft; hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  pur- 
chase of  reprints;  payment  for  telephone 
service  in  private  residences  in  the  field, 
when  authorized  under  regulations  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary:  and  the  payment 
of  dues,  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 
for  library  membership  in  societies  or  asso- 
ciations which  issue  publications  to  mem- 
bers only  or  at  a  price  to  members  lower 
than  to  sutiscribers  who  are  not  members. 

Sec  105.  Appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  salaries  and 
expenses  shall  be  available  for  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
use  5901-5902  and  D.C.  Code  4-204). 

Sec  106.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  in  cormec- 
Mon  with  contracts  issued  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  services  or  rent- 
als for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

[Sec  107.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  or  hereafter  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  finance  changing  the  name 
of  the  mountain  located  63  degrees.  04  min- 
utes. 15  seconds  west,  presently  named  and 
referred  to  as  Mount  McKinley.] 

Sec  [108]  107.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law.  appropriations  in 
this  title  shall  be  available  to  provide  insur- 
ance on  official  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  and 
boats  operated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Sec  [109]  108.  No  funds  provided  in  this 
title  may  be  used  to  detail  any  employee  to 


an  organization  unless  such  detail  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment regulations. 

Sbc.  [110]  109.  No  fimds  provided  in  this 
title  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  conduct  of  leasing,  or 
the  approval  or  permitting  of  any  drilling  or 
other  exploration  activity,  on  lands  within 
the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  planning  area 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  lie 
south  of  26  degrees  North  latitude  and  east 
of  86  degrees  West  longitude. 

Sec.  [ill]  110.  No  funds  provided  in  this 
title  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  conduct  of  leasing,  or 
the  approval  or  permitting  of  any  drilling  or 
other  exploration  activity,  on  lands  within 
the  North  Aleutian  Basin  planning  area. 

Sec.  [112]  111.  No  funds  provided  in  this 
title  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  conduct  of  [preleasing 
and]  leasing  activities  (including  [but  not 
limited  to:  calls  for  information,  tract  selec 
tion,  environmental  impact  statements.]  no- 
tices of  sale,  receipt  of  bids  and  award  of 
leases),  or  the  approval  or  permitting  of  any 
drilling  or  other  post  leasing  exploration  ac- 
tivity within  the  area  identified  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  the  Draft  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  (MMS  87- 
0032)  for  Lease  Sale  91  in  the  Northern 
California  planning  area  issued  December, 
1987;  in  the  Calls  for  Information  for  Lease 
Sale  95  in  the  Southern  California  planning 
area,  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
July  9,  1987  (52  Fed.  Reg.  25956)  and  No- 
vember 17,  1988  (53  Fed.  Reg.  46590);  or  in 
the  Call  for  Information  for  Lease  Sale  119 
in  the  Central  California  planning  area, 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  No- 
vember 16,  1988  (53  Fed.  Reg.  46422). 

Sec  [113]  112.  No  funds  provided  in  this 
title  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  conduct  of  [preleasing 
and]  leasing  activities  (including  [but  not 
limited  to:  calls  for  information,  tract  selec- 
tion, environmental  impact  statements.]  no- 
tices of  sale,  receipt  of  bids  and  award  of 
leases)  or  the  approval  or  permitting  of  any 
drilling  or  other  post  leasing  exploration  ac- 
tivity within  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1331(a)).  located  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  bounded  by  the  following  line:  from 
the  intersection  of  the  seaward  limit  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  territorial 
sea  and  the  71  degree  West  longitude  line 
south  along  that  longitude  line  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  line  which  passes  between 
blocks  423  and  467  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  protraction  diagram  NK  19-10;  then 
southwesterly  along  a  line  50  miles  seaward 
of  the  States  of  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut. 
New  York.  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  and 
Maryland  to  its  intersection  with  the  38 
degree  North  latitude  line;  then  westerly 
along  the  38  degree  North  latitude  line  until 
its  approximate  intersection  with  the  sea- 
ward limit  of  the  State  of  Maryland  territo- 
rial sea;  then  northeasterly  along  the  sea- 
ward limit  of  the  territorial  sea  to  the  point 
of  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  sea- 
ward limit  of  the  territorial  sea  and  the  71 
degree  West  longitude  line. 

Sec  [114]  113.  No  funds  provided  in  this 
title  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  conduct  of  preleasing 
and  leasing  activities  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to:  calls  for  information,  tract  selection, 
environmental  impact  statements,  notices  of 
sale,  receipt  of  bids  and  award  of  leases)  of 
Isaids  described  in.  and  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  section  107 


of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1986.  as 
contained  in  Public  Law  99-190;  or  of  lands 
within  the  400  meter  isobath  surrounding 
Georges  Bank,  identified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing blocks:  in  protraction  diagram  NJ  19- 
2.  blocks  numbered  12-16.  54-55  and  57-58; 
in  protraction  diagram  NK  19-5.  blocks 
numbered  744,  788,  831-832,  and  1005-1008; 
in  protraction  diagram  NK  19-6,  blocks 
numbered  489-491,  532-537,  574-576,  578- 
581,  618-627,  661-662,  664-671,  705-716,  749- 
761,  793-805,  and  969-971;  in  protraction 
diagram  NK  19-8,  blocks  nimibered  37-40. 
80-84,  124-127,  and  168-169;  in  protraction 
diagram  NK  19-9,  blocks  numbered  13-18. 
58-63,  102-105,  107-108,  146-149,  151-152, 
191-193,  195-197,  235-237,  240-242,  280-282. 
284-286,  324-331,  368-376,  412-420,  456-465. 
500-510,  543-554,  587-594,  596-599,  631-637. 
640-644,  675-688,  718-733,  762-778,  805-821, 
846-865,  887-891,  894-908,  930-950,  and  972- 
994;  in  protraction  diagram  NK  19-10, 
blocks  numbered  474-478,  516-524,  560-568, 
604-612,  647-660,  692-704,  737-748.  787-792, 
830-836,  873-880,  967-968,  and  1011-1012;  in 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-11,  blocks  num- 
bered 621-632.  665-376.  700.  709-720.  744. 
753-764,  785,  797-808,  825-827,  841-852,  856- 
860,  869,  890-905,  907-909.  929-931.  941-945. 
947-949.  973-975.  and  985-989;  and  in  pro- 
traction diagram  NK  19-12.  blocks  num- 
bered 452-456.  495-499,  536-537.  539-541, 
575-577.  579-532.  617-621.  623-624.  661-662. 
664-665.  and  705-706. 

[Sec  115.  Section  5  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1334)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
section: 

[  ■(j)(l)  Any  vessel,  rig.  platform,  or  other 
structure  used  for  the  purpose  of  explora- 
tion or  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  south  of  49  degrees 
North  latitude  shall  be  built— 

[■■(A)  in  the  United  States  either  by  a 
United  States  chartered  corporation  or  by  a 
joint  venture  between  a  United  States  char- 
tered corporation  and  a  foreign  corporation, 
with  at  least  50  per  centum  of  total  person 
hours  expended  in  the  United  States;  and 

["(B)  from  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  which  by  cost, 
shall  have  been  produced  or  manufactured, 
as  the  case  may  be.  in  the  United  States. 

[ "(2)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  vessel,  rig.  platform, 
or  other  structure  which  was  built,  or  for 
which  a  building  contract  has  been  execut- 
ed, on  or  before  October  1.  1989.  and  shall 
expire  with  respect  to  any  vessel,  rig.  plat- 
form, or  other  structure  for  which  either 
the  bidding  or  award  process  has  com- 
menced on  or  after  September  30,  1993. 

[••(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive— 

["(A)  the  requirement  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  50  per  centum  of  the  articles,  materi- 
als, or  supplies  for  a  vessel,  rig.  platform,  or 
other  structure  cannot  be  produced  or  man- 
ufactured, as  the  case  may  be.  in  the  United 
States;  and 

[•(B)  the  requirement  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  upon  application,  with  respect  to  any 
classification  of  vessels,  rigs,  platforms,  or 
other  structures  on  a  specific  lease,  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  at  least  50 
per  centum  of  such  classification,  as  calcu- 
lated by  number  and  by  weight,  which  are 
to  be  built  for  exploration  or  production  ac- 
tivities under  such  lease  will  be  built  in  the 
United  States  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (IMA).".] 
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Sec.     CU6J     114.    Notwithstanding     any 
[prior]  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  [pursuant  to  section  17  of  Public- 
Law  100-440  <102  Stat.  1743),]  the  [Bureau 
of  Mines]   Office  of  Surface  Mining  Recla 
matxon  and  Enforcement  headquarters  op 
eration  is  to  be  relocated  to  Avondale,  Mary 
land,  no  later  than  90  days  after  the  Admin 
istrator  of  General  Services  determines  that 
design  and  alteration  of  the  facility  is  com 
pleted[:  Provided,  That  no  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  expended  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining.  Reclamation. 
and  Enforcement  at  the  Avondale  facility]. 
Sec.  [117]   115.  None  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
implementation  or  financing  of  agref  nenti 
or  arrangements  with  entities  for  the  man 
agement  of  all  lands,  waters,  and  i  iterestj; 
therein  on  Matagorda  Island.  Texa-.  which 
were  purchased  by  the  Deparimeni  of  the 
Interior       with       Federally       appropriated 
amounts  from  the  LAnd  and  Water  Conser 
vation  Fund. 

Sec  [118]  116.  The  provision  of  section 
[117]  US  shall  not  apply  if  the  transfer  of 
management  or  control  is  ratified  by  law 

[Sec  119.  Section  4(7 kDi  of  Public  Iaw 
100-497  1 102  Stat.  2469)  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  the  words  ■l-year'  and  inserting  after 
the  first  Act"  in  the  subsection  and  coi. 
tinuing  for  365  days  from  the  date  on  which 
the  Governor  of  a  State  provides  written 
notice  to  Indian  tribes  which  have  requested 
compact  negotiations,  that  the  State  ha*  a 
duly  authorized  negotiator  or  negotiating 
team  ready  to  commence  compact  negotia 
tions  with  that  tribe".] 

Sec.  [120]  117.  None  of  the  funds  avail- 
able under  this  title  may  be  used  to  prepare 
reports  on  contacts  between  employees  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Mem 
bers  and  Committees  of  Congress  and  their 
staff. 

Sec.  118.  Section  13  of  Public  Law  93-531. 
as  amended  (25  US.C.  640d  12'.  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  the  word  and"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
tbii2i.  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  the 
word  "and"  after  the  word  "subsection  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  lbl(3i  and  inserting 
a  period  in  lieu  thereof  and  by  sinking  out 
all  of  subparagraph  (b/i4t:  Provided.  That 
section  32  of  Public  Law  93-531.  as  amended 
125  US.C.  640d-30).  u  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsection, 

■le)  On  September  1st  of  each  year  through 
September  1.  1995.  the  Naiajo  Tnbe  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  how  funds  m 
the  Navajo  Rehabtlitation  Trust  Fund  will 
be  expended  to  carry  out  the  purposes  de 
scribed  in  subsection  <d)  of  this  section.  A 
copy  of  this  report  unll  also  be  provided  to 
the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo 
catioTL ":  Provided  further.  That  section  32 
of  Public  Law  93-531,  as  amended  '25  U.S.C 
S40d-30i.  is  further  amended  by  redesignat 
ing  subsection  lei  as  subsection  >f).  and  by 
redesignating  subsection  <ft  as  subsection 
(gi. 

Sec.  119.  Notvnthstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  after  October  1.  1991.  no  vessel 
transporting  petroleum,  or  Itguid  petroleum 
products,  may  enter  any  temtonal  waters 
of  the  United  States  for  which  there  is  a  pro 
hibition  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  pre 
leasing  studies,  leasing,  exploration  or  de 
velopmenL 
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TITLE  II-  RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 

FOREST  research 

For  necessary  expenses  of  forest  research 
as  authorized  by  law.  [$149,435,000] 
$142,392,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991 

STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FORESTRY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  cooperating 
with,  and  providing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  States.  Territories,  possessions, 
and  others,  and  for  forest  pest  management 
activities.  [$89,906,000]  $101,356,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  author 
ized  by  law:  Pro i  tried.  That  a  grant  of 
$3,000,000  shall  be  made  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  the  purposes  authorized  by 
section  6  of  Public  Law  95-495[:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  a  grant  of  $3,600,000  shall 
be  provided  to  the  Washington  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission  for  completion 
of  the  Spokane  River  Centennial  Trail]. 
Provided  further.  That  a  grant  of  $6,000,000 
shall  be  made  to  the  National  Arbor  Day 
Foundation  as  a  matching  grant  for  the  con 
struction  of  the  National  Arbor  Day  Center 
in  .Nebraska  City.  Nebraska:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  a  grant  of  $150,000  shall  be  made 
to  the  Western  Wood  Products  Technology 
Transfer  Center. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Forest 
Service,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  for 
management,  protection,  improvement,  and 
utilization  of  the  National  Forest  System, 
and  for  administrative  expenses  associated 
with  the  management  of  funds  provided 
under  the  heads  Forest  Research".  "State 
and  Private  Forestry",  National  Forest 
System  ,  Construction",  and  Land  Acqui- 
sition", [$1,132,426,000]  $1,131,013,000.  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991,  and  including  65  per 
centum  of  all  monies  received  during  the 
prior  fi-scal  year  as  fees  collected  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  as  amended,  m  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  1 16  US.C.  4601  6a):  Provid- 
ed. That  appropriations  m  this  account  re- 
maining unobligated  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  19S9.  both  annual  and  two-year  funds, 
and  which  would  otherwise  be  returned  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be 
merged  with  and  made  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1990  National  Forest  System  appro- 
priation, and  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation until  September  30.  1991. 

FOREST  SER  VICE  FIREFIOHTING 

For  necessary  expenses  for  emergency  re- 
habilitation, forest  firefighting.  fire  pre- 
suppression,  and  other  emergency  costs  on 
National  Forest  System  lands.  $556,139,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed. That  such  funds  are  to  be  available  for 
repayment  of  advances  to  other  appropria- 
tion accounts  from  which  funds  were  previ- 
ously transferred  for  such  purposes. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Forest 
Service  not  otherwise  provided  for.  for  con- 
struction, [$222,199,000]  $245,094,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
[$39,232,000]  $21,594,000  is  for  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  buildings  and  other 
facilities;  and  [$182,967,000]  $223,500,000  is 
for  construction  of  forest  roads  and  trails  by 
the  Forest  Service  as  authorized  by  16 
use  532-538  and  23  US.C.  101  and  205.  of 
which  $1,500,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Federal  share  of  road  reconstruction  for  the 


purpose  of  improved  access  to  the  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest,  West  Virginia,  which 
shall  be  matched  on  an  equal  basis  by  non- 
Federal  participants:  Provided,  That  funds 
becoming  available  in  fiscal  year  1990  under 
the  Act  of  March  4.  1913  (16  U.S,C.  501), 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States[:  Proi'icf- 
ed  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $112,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  may  be 
obligated  for  the  construction  of  forest 
roads  by  timber  purchasers]. 
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LAND  ACQUISITION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (16 
use.  4601-4  11).  including  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  interest  therein,  in  accordance 
with  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
Forest  Service,  [$61,988,000]  $45,013,000.  to 
be  derived  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con 
.servation  Fund,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

ACQUISITION  OK  LANDS  FOR  NATIONAL  FORESTS 
SPECIAL  ACTS 

For  acquisition  of  lands  within  the  exteri- 
or boundaries  of  the  Cache.  Uinta,  and  Wa- 
satch National  Forests,  Utah;  the  Toiyabe 
National  Forest,  Nevada;  and  the  Angeles, 
San  Bernardino.  Sequoia,  and  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forests.  California,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $1,068,000.  to  be  derived  from  forest  re- 
ceipts. 

ACQUISITION  OP  LANDS  TO  COMPLETE  LAND 
EXCHANGES 

For  acquisition  of  lands,  to  be  derived 
from  funds  deposited  by  State,  county,  or 
municipal  governments,  public  school  dis- 
tricts, or  other  public  school  authorities 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  December  4.  1967.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  484a),  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

RANGE  BETTERMENT  FUND 

For  necessary  expenses  of  range  rehabili- 
tation, protection,  and  improvement,  50  per 
centum  of  all  moneys  received  during  the 
prior  fiscal  year,  as  fees  for  grazing  domes 
tic  livestock  on  lands  in  National  Forests  in 
the  sixteen  Western  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401(b)(1)  of  Public  Law  94-579.  as 
amended,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, of  which  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex 
perises  associated  with  on-the-ground  range 
rehabilitation,  protection,  and  improve- 
ments. 

GIFTS.  DONATIONS  AND  BEQUESTS  FOR  FOREST 
AND  RANGELAND  RESEARCH 

For  expenses  authorized  by  16  U.S.C. 
1643(b).  $30,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, to  be  derived  from  the  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  above  Act:  Provided. 
That  unexpended  balances  of  amounts  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  this  purpose  under 
the  heading  "Miscellaneous  trust  funds. 
Forest  Service"  may  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation  for  the 
same  time  period  as  originally  enacted. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.  FOREST  SERVICE 

Appropriations  to  the  Forest  Service  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for: 
(a)  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  185  passenger 
motor  vehicles  of  which  11  will  be  used  pri- 
marily for  law  enforcement  purposes  and  of 
which  169  shall  be  for  replacement  only,  of 
which  acquisition  of  132  passenger  motor 
vehicles  shall  be  from  excess  sources,  and 
hire  of  such  vehicles;  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  aircraft,  the  purchase  of  not  to 
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exceed  two  for  replacement  only,  and  acqui- 
sition of  43  aircraft  from  excess  sources; 
notwithstanding  other  provialons  of  law,  ex- 
isting aircraft  being  replaced  may  be  sold, 
with  proceeds  derived  or  trade-in  value  used 
to  offset  the  purchase  price  for  the  replace- 
ment aircraft;  <b)  services  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109;  (c)  uniform  allowances  for  each 
uniformed  employee  of  the  Forest  Service, 
not  in  excess  of  $400  annually;  (d)  purchase, 
erection,  and  alteration  of  buildings  and 
other  public  improvements  (7  U.S.C.  2250); 
(e)  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1956  (7  U.S.C.  428a);  (f)  for  expenses  pursu- 
ant to  the  Volunteers  in  the  National  Forest 
Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  558a,  558d,  558a 
note);  and  (g)  for  debt  collection  contracts 
in  accordance  with  31  U.S.C.  3718(c). 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  any  region,  to 
abolish  any  region,  to  move  or  close  any  re- 
gional office  for  research.  State  and  private 
forestry,  or  National  Forest  System  admin- 
istration of  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  in  the  United 
S'ates  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Any  appropriations  or  funds  available  to 
the  Forest  Service  may  be  used  for  forest 
firefighting  and  the  emergency  rehabiliU- 
tion  of  burned-over  lands  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  appropriation  structure  for  the 
Forest  Service  may  not  be  altered  without 
advance  approval  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  any  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  Forest  Service  may  be  used  to  reim- 
burse employees  for  the  cost  of  State  li- 
censes and  certification  fees  pursuant  to 
their  Forest  Service  position  and  that  are 
necessary  to  comply  with  State  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  requirements. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Service 
shall  be  available  for  assistance  to  or 
through  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development  in  connec- 
tion with  forest  and  rangeland  research, 
technical  Information,  and  assistance  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  shall  be  available  to  sup- 
port forestry  and  related  natural  resource 
activities  outside  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  and  possessions,  including  techni- 
cal assistance,  education  and  training,  and 
cooperation  with  United  SUtes  and  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Funds  previously  appropriated  for  timber 
salvage  sales  may  be  recovered  from  receipts 
deposited  for  use  by  the  applicable  national 
forest  and  credited  to  the  Forest  Service 
Permanent  Appropriations  to  be  expended 
for  timber  salvage  sales  from  any  national 
forest,  and  for  timber  sales  preparation  to 
replace  sales  lost  to  fire  or  other  causes,  and 
sales  preparation  to  replace  sales  inventory 
on  the  shelf  for  any  national  forest  to  a 
level  sufficient  to  maintain  new  sales  avail- 
abUity  equal  to  a  roUing  five-year  average  of 
the  total  sales  offerings,  and  for  design,  en- 
gineering, and  supervision  of  construction  of 
roads  lost  to  fire  or  other  causes  associated 
with  the  timber  sales  programs  described 
above.  Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  any 


other  provision  of  law,  moneys  received 
from  the  timber  salvage  sales  program  in 
fiscal  year  1990  shall  be  considered  as 
money  received  for  purposes  of  computing 
and  distnbuting  25  per  centum  payments  to 
local  governments  under  16  U.S.C.  500,  as 
amended. 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Forest  Service  under  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  transfer  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 702(b)  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2257)  or  7 
U.S.C.  147b  unless  the  proposed  transfer  is 
approved  in  advance  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  in 
compliance  with  the  reprogramming  proce- 
dures contained  in  House  Report  99-714. 

No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice shall  be  transferred  to  the  Working  Cap- 
ital Fund  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
without  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  Forest  Service  may  be  used  to  provide 
nonmonetary  awards  of  nominal  value  to 
private  individuals  and  organizations  that 
make  contributions  to  Forest  Service  pro- 
grams. 

Funds  available  to  the  Forest  Service  shall 
be  available  to  conduct  a  program  of  not 
less  than  $1,000,000  for  high  priority 
projects  within  the  scope  of  the  approved 
budget  which  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  if  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  93-408. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreements 
Act  of  1977  (31  U.S.C.  6301-6308).  the  Forest 
Service  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  cooperative  arrangements  with  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  to  continue  the  Chal- 
lenge Cost-Share  Program. 

None  of  the  funds  made  avaUable  to  the 
Forest  Service  in  this  Act  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  issuing  a  special  use  au- 
thorization permitting  land  use  and  occu- 
pancy and  surface  disturbing  activities  for 
any  project  to  be  constructed  on  Lewis  Fork 
Creek  in  Madera  Coimty,  California,  at  the 
site  above,  and  adjacent  to,  Corlieu  Falls 
bordering  the  Lewis  Fork  Creek  National 
Recreation  Trail  until  the  studies  required 
in  Public  Law  100-202  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress:  Provided,  That  any  special 
use  authorization  shall  not  be  executed 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  thirty  calendar 
days  (not  including  any  day  in  which  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calen- 
dar days  to  a  day  certain)  from  the  receipt 
of  the  required  studies  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  direct- 
ed to  make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, all  National  Forest  Fund  timber  receipts 
received  by  the  Treasury  during  fiscal  year 
1989  from  the  harvesting  of  National  Forest 
Timber  in  excess  of  $920,000,000,  the  1989 
National  Forest  Fund  timber  receipts  con- 
tained in  the  President's  Budget  proposal 
for  fiscal  year  1990:  Provided,  [That  such 
excess  amount  made  available  shall  not 
exceed  $35,000,000:  Provided  further,^  That 
this  estimate  of  1989  receipte  shall  not  be 
adjusted  for  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
Provided  further.  That  such  funds  shaU  be 
made  available  during  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
shaU  be  in  addition  to  any  funds  appropri- 


ated in  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  this 
transaction  will   [not  affect,  diminish,  or 
otherwise  alter]    be  made  without  reduc- 
tions for  the  payments  to  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
May  23,  1908,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  500)  or 
the  Act  of  July  10,  1930  (16  U.S.C.  577g): 
Provided  further.  That  funds  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
this  provision  shall  be  used  for  the  neces- 
sary  expenses,   including  support  costs  of 
the  National  Forest  System  programs  as  fol- 
lows: 6  per  centimi  for  National  Forest  trail 
maintenance;   4   per  centiun   for   Natioiial 
Forest  trail  construction;  20  per  centum  for 
wildlife  and  fish  habitat  management;  20 
per  centum  for  soil,  water,  and  air  manage- 
ment; 5  per  centum  for  cultural  resource 
management;  5  per  centum  for  wilderness 
management;  10  per  centum  for  reforesta- 
tion and  timber  stand  improvement;  and  30 
per  centum  for  timber  sales  administration 
and  management,  including  all  timber  sup- 
port costs,  for  advanced  preparation  work 
for   fiscal   year   1991   and   fiscal   year   1992 
timber    sale    offerings:     Provided    further. 
That  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Presidents  fiscal  year  1991 
budget,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  shall 
provide  a  report  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  on  the  final 
amount    and    distribution    of   funds   made 
available  imder  this  section  and  shall  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  National  Forest  re- 
source outputs  to  be  produced  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  fiscal  year  1991,  and  subsequent  years, 
using  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion,   and    a    comparison    of    the    outputs 
achieved  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  with  the  output  levels 
for  the  program  areas  listed  described  in  the 
Forest  Service  resource  management  plans 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  report  required 
by  this  section. 

Any  money  collected  from  the  States  for 
fire  suppression  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Forest  Service  on  non-Federal  lands  not  in 
the  vicinity  of  National  Forest  System  lands 
shall  be  used  to  reimbiu^e  the  applicable 
appropriation  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  as  the  Secretary  may  direct 
in  conducting  activities  authorized  by  16 
U.S.C.  2101  (note),  2101-2110,  1606,  and 
2111. 

Of  the  funds  available  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, $1,500  is  available  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses. 

[Notwithstanding  section  705(a)  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act  (16  U.S.C.  539d(a)),  not  more  than 
$48,535,000  of  new  appropriations  shall  be 
available  for  timber  supply,  protection  and 
management,  research,  resource  protection, 
and  construction  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  in  fiscal  year  1990:  Provided  That 
this  funding  limitation  shall  not  Include 
those  funds  avaUable  to  the  Forest  Service 
as  Trust  Funds,  Permanent  Funds  (other 
than  the  Tongass  Timber  Supply  Fund),  or 
Purchaser  Road  Construction.] 

Notvnthstanding  any  other  provision  of 
the  law,  funds  allocated  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  a  specific  national  forest  for  National 
Forest  System  trail  construction;  trail  main- 
tenance; wildlife  and  fish  habitat  manoffe- 
menU  soil,  water,  and  air  management;  cul- 
tural resource  management;  wilderness 
management;  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  improvement;  timber  sales  adminis- 
tration and  management  including  all 
timber  support  costs  shall  be  increased  by  10 
per  centum  on  October  1.  1990.  if  the  specif- 
ic national  forest  attains  the  annual  aver- 
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age  ASQ  m  fucal  year  1990:  Provided.  That 
these  funds  shall  be  made  available  in  fiscal 
year  1991  from  fiscal  year  1990  timber  re- 
cnpU  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasurv  and 
shall  be  available  until  expended:  Provided 
further.  That  these  funds  are  m  addition  to 
any  other  funds  appropriated  for  these  ac 
tivities  and  can  be  merged  into  regular  ap- 
propriated accounts:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  is  directed  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agncul 
lure,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agn 
culture,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
all   the   necessary  funds,    including   timber 
sale      administration      and      management. 
timber  support,   and  engineering  costs    for 
the  preparation  of  timber  sales  through  the 
completion  of  all  field   work  activities   for 
the  timber  sale  volume  found  to  be  short  of 
the  target  of  having  125  per  centum  of  the 
Average   Annual    Allowable   Sale    Quantity 
fully  prepared  for  sale  by  the  beginning  o> 
the  fiscal  year:  Provided  further.    That  the 
amount  of  volume  necessary  tc  have  123  per 
centum   fully  prepared  are   ready   to  be  of 
fered  shall  be  fully  documented  as  to  status. 
reasons  for  the  shortfall,  and  the  total  costs 
to  complete   through   the   field   preparation 
phase:  Provided   further.    That  the  analysis 
and  total  cost  of  the  shortfall  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Appropriations   Committees  before  the  end 
of  the  first  Quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  Provid 
ed  further    That   the   funds  shall   be   made 
available    to    the   Secretary    of   Agniulturc 
from  timber  receipts  received  dunng  the  pre 
nous   fiscal    year:    Provided    further     That 
these    funds    shall    not    be    made    aiailable 
before  September  30.  1990   Provided  further. 
That  such  funds  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  funds  appropriated   in   this  Act:  Pro 
vided  further.  That  this  transaction  will  not 
affect,    diminish,    or    otheruise    alter    pay 
ments  to  be  made  m  accordance  with   the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  23.    190S.   as 
amended  '16  V.SC.  500)  or  the  act  of  July 
10.  1930  '16  U.S.C.  577p/    Provided  turthrr. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Forest  Sen  ice  is  directed  to  com 
pensate  Davis  Sheep  Company.  Monleview. 
Idaho,    reasonable   expenses    incurred    as   a 
result  of  mortality  of  permitted  animals  and 
moving  permitted  animals   from  on.'   loca 
tion   to  another  as   directed   by   the   Forest 
Service:  Provided  further  That  in  no  event 
should  expenses  be  less  than  S112.500    Pro 
vided    further.    That    notwithstanding    any 
other  provision  of  law.  any  appropriations 
of  funds  available  to  the  Forest  Senue  may 
be  used  to  disseminate  program  information 
by  providing  nonmonetary  items  of  nominal 
value  to  private  and  public  individuals  and 
organizations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

CLEAN  COAL  TErHNOl-OCY 

For  necessary  expenses  of.  and  associated 
with     Clean   Coal   Technology    demonstra 
tions   pursuant    to   42   U.S.C     1)901    et    seq.. 
$600,000,000  shall  be  made  available  on  Oc 
tober    1     1990.   and   shall    remain   a\ailabU' 
until   expended,   and   $600,000,000   shall    be 
made  available  on  October  1.  1991.  and  shall 
remain  availaole  until  expended    Provided. 
That  projects  selected  pursuant  to  a  sepa 
rate    general    request    for    proposals    issued 
pursuant    to   each   of   these   appropriations 
shall   demonstrate  technologies  capable  of 
retrofitting  or  repowenng  existing  facilities 
and   shall   be  subject   to   all   provisos  con 
tained  under  this  head  in  Public  Laws  99 
190.    100  202.   and    100  446   as   amended   by 
this  Act   Provided  further.  That  the  general 
request  for  proposals  using  funds  becoming 
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available  on  October  I.  1990,  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  issued  no  later  than 
June  I.  1990.  and  projects  resulting  from 
such  a  solicitation  must  be  selected  no  later 
than  February  1.  1991  Provided  further. 
That  the  general  request  for  proposals 
using  funds  becoming  available  on  October 
1  1991  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  issued 
no  later  than  September  1.  1991.  and 
projects  resulting  from  such  a  solicitation 
must  be  selected  no  later  than  May  1.  1992 
The  first  paragraph  under  this  head  in 
Public  Law  100  446  IS  amended  by  striking 
$575  000.000  shall  be  made  available  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1989  ■  and  inserting  [$500,000,000] 
S325  000.000  shall  be  made  available  on  Oc- 
tob«-r  1  1989.  [and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  and  $75,000.0003 
SI 00  000  fOO  shall  be  made  available  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1990.  and  1 150.000. 000  shall  be 
available  on  October  1.  1991.  such  sum  to 
remain  available  until  expended'  Provided. 
That  these  actions  are  taken  pursuant  to 
section  202(b)' 1'  of  Public  Law  100  119  i2 
use  9091 

With     regard     to     funds    made    available 
under  this  head  in  this  and  previous  appro 
priations  Acts,  unobligated  balances  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  procurement  for  which 
they  originally  were  made  available  may  be 
applied  to  other  procurements  for  which  re 
quests    for    proposals    have    not    yet    been 
issuedt     Provided.    That    for    all    procure- 
ments for  which  project  selections  have  not 
been  made  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  no  supplemental,  backup,  or  contin 
gent  selection  of  projects  shall  be  made  over 
and   above   projects   originally   selected   for 
negotiation     and     utilization     of     available 
lundsj    Provided,    t'frther.l   That   reports 
on    projects   .selected    by    the    Secretary    of 
Energy  pursuant  to  authority  granted  under 
this    heading    which    are    received    by    the 
Speaker  of   the   House   of   Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  le.vs  than  30 
legislative  days  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first 
session    of    the    lOlst    Congress    shall    be 
deemed  to  have  met  the  criteria  in  the  third 
proviso  of  the  fourth  paragraph  under  the 
heading    Administrative  provisions.  Depart 
ment  of  Energy'    in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior   and    Related    Agencies    Appropna 
tioas  Act.  1986.  as  contained  in  Public  Law 
99  190.  upon  expiration  of  30  calendar  days 
from  receipt  of  the  report  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  or  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, whichever  occurs  later 

fOSSIL  ENERGY  RESEAHCH  *ND  DEVELOPMENT 


For    necessary    expenses    in   carrying   out 
fossil  energy  research  and  development  ac 
tivities.  under  the  authority  of  the  Depart 
ment   of   Energy   Organization   Act   (Public 
Law  95  91).  including  (he  acquisition  of  in 
terest.  including  defeasible  and  equitable  in 
terests  in  anv  real  property  or  any  facility 
or  for  plant  or  facility  acquisition  or  expan 
sion.  [$422,660,000]  S407.090.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which  $249,000 
IS  for  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Fed 
eral   Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation    System    established    pursu 
ant  to  the  authority  of  Public  Law  94  586 
i90      Stat       2908  29091.      and      of      which 
[$3,500,000]    S4.000.000  shall    be    available 
for  continued   construction   of   DOE   Fossil 
Energy    building    B26     Provided.    That    no 
part  of  the  sum  herein  made  available  shall 
be  used  for  the  field  testing  of  nuclear  ex 
plosives  in  the  recovery  of  oil  and  gas. 

Of  the  funds  herein  provided. 
[$42,900,000]  S 37  000.000  is  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  June.  1984  multiyear.  cost 
shared      magnetohydrodynamics      program 


targeted   on   proof-of-concept   testing:   Pro- 
vided further.  That  35  per  centum  private 
sector  cash  or  in-kind  contributions  shall  be 
required  for  obligations  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year's  obliga- 
tions private  sector  contributions  shall  in- 
crease by  5  per  centum  over  the  life  of  the 
proof-of-concept     plan:     Provided    further. 
That  existing  facilities,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies, or  previously  expended  research  or  de- 
velopment  funds  are   not  cost-sharing   for 
the  purposes  of  this  appropriation,  except 
as  amortized,   depreciated,  or  expensed  in 
normal  business  practice:  Provided  further. 
That  cost-sharing  shall  not  be  required  for 
the  costs  of  constructing  or  operating  Gov- 
ernment owned  facilities  or  for  the  costs  of 
Government    organizations.    National    Lab- 
oratories,   or    universities    and    such    costs 
shall  not  be  used  in  calculating  the  required 
percentage  for  private  sector  contributions: 
Provided  further.  That  private  sector  contri- 
bution percentages  need  not  be  met  on  each 
contract  but  must  be  met  in  total  for  each 
fiscal   year    Provided  further.    That  section 
303  of  Public  Law  97-257  is  further  amended 
by  reducing  the  number  for  the  headquarters 
organization  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fossil  Energy  to  'not  less  than  100.  " 

NAVAL  PETROLEUM  AND  OIL  SHALE  RESERVES 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserve  activi- 
ties. $192,124,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended;  Provided.  That  sums  in  excess  of 
$510,000,000  received  during  fiscal  year  1990 
as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  products  produced 
from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered  1 
and  3  shall  be  deposited  in  the  'SPR  petro- 
leum account",  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  the  acquisition  and  transporta- 
tion of  petroleum  and  for  other  necessary 
expenses. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
energy  conservation  activities, 

[$411,367,000]      S408.441.000.      to      remain 
available    until    expended,    including,    not 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
excess  amount    for   fiscal   year    1990   deter- 
mined    under     the     provisions    of     section 
30031  d  I    of    Public    Law    99-509    (15    U.S.C. 
4502);  Provided.  That  $200,000,000  shall  be 
for  use  in  energy  conservation  programs  as 
defined  in  .section  3008(3)  of  Public  Law  99 
509  '  15  U.S.C.  4507)  and  shall  not  be  avail 
able   until   excess  amounts  are   determined 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3003(d)  of 
Public  Law  99  509  (15  U.S.C.  4502);  Provid 
ed    further.    That    notwithstanding    section 
3003td)(2)  of  Public  Law  99  509  such  sums 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  eligible  programs  in 
the  same  amounts  for  each  program  as  in 
fiscal    year    1989;    Provided    further.    That 
[$16,000,000]    S15.900.000   of    the    amount 
provided  under  this  heading  shall  be  avail- 
able  for  continuing   research   and   develop- 
ment efforts  begun  under  title  II  of  the  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  portion  of  the 
joint   resolution  entitled     Joint  Resolution 
making   further   continuing   appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
PO.SCS-.  approved  December  19.  1985  (Public 
Law   99  190).  and  implementation  of  steel 
and     aluminum     research     authorized     by 
Public  Law    100-680;  Provided  further.  That 
existing  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies, 
or  previously  expended  research  or  develop- 
ment funds  are  not  acceptable  as  conlribu 
tions  for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation, 
except    as    amortized,    depreciated,    or    ex 
pensed  in  normal  business  practice;  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  total  Federal  expendi 
ture  under  this  proviso  shall  t>e  repaid  up  to 
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one  and  one-half  times  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  commercial  sale,  lease,  manufacture,  or 
use  of  technologies  developed  under  this 
proviso,  at  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  all  net 
proceeds. 

ECONOMIC  REGtJLATIOM 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals,  $18,300,000. 

EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
emergency  preparedness  activities. 

$6,641,000, 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  151  through  166  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-163).  $194,999,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SPR  PETROLEtJM  ACCOUNT 

For  the  acquisition  and  transportation  of 
petroleum  and  for  other  necessary  expenses 
under  section  167  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94- 
163)  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35).  [$319,407,000]  $227,820,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  [That 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990  resulting  from 
the  use  of  these  funds  may  not  exceed 
$263,000,000:  Provided  further.^  That  an  ad- 
ditional [$108,458,000]  t79,62S,000  shall  be 
made  available  until  expended  beginning 
October  1  1990:  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding 42  U.S,C,  6240(d)  the  United 
States'  share  of  crude  oil  in  Naval  Petrole- 
um Reserve  Numbered  1  (Elk  Hills)  may  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  to  other  than 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

ENERGY  INFORMATION  ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, $65,232,000.  of  which 
$1,000,000  for  computer  operations  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1991. 
and  $2,000,000  for  end  use  energy  consump- 
tion surveys  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY 


Appropriations  under  this  Act  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  hire,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  aircraft;  purchase, 
repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms;  and  reim- 
bursement to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  security  guard  services. 

Prom  appropriations  under  this  Act. 
transfers  of  sums  may  be  made  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  per- 
formance of  work  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  made. 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  under  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  implement  or  finance  authorized 
price  support  or  loan  guarantee  programs 
unless  specific  provision  is  made  for  such 
programs  In  an  appropriations  Act. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
lands,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  con- 
tributions from  public  and  private  sources 
and  to  prosecute  projects  in  cooperation 
with  other  s«encies.  Federal.  Stete.  private, 
or  foreign:  Provided,  That  revenues  and 
other  moneys  received  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  or  otherwise 
generated  by  sale  of  products  in  connection 
with  projects  of  the  Department  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  may  be  retained  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  to  be  available  until 


expended,  and  used  only  for  plant  construc- 
tion, operation,  costs,  and  payments  to  cost- 
sharing  entities  as  provided  in  appropriate 
cost-sharing  contracts  or  agreements:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  remainder  of  reve- 
nues after  the  making  of  such  payments 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts:  Provided  further.  That  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  provision  thereof 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  authority  shall  not  be  executed  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  30  calendar  days  (not  in- 
cluding any  day  in  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  from  the  receipt  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  a 
full  comprehensive  report  on  such  project, 
including  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied 
upon  in  support  of  the  proposed  project. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  transfer  to 
the  Emergency  Preparedness  appropriation 
such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  meet  any  un- 
foreseen emergency  needs  from  any  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Energy  from 
this  Act. 

Notwithstanding  31  U.S.C.  3302,  funds  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  assets  as  a  result  of 
defaulted  loans  made  under  the  Department 
of  Energy  Alcohol  Fuels  Loan  Guarantee 
program,  or  any  other  funds  received  in  con- 
nection with  this  program,  shall  hereafter 
be  credited  to  the  Biomass  Energy  Develop- 
ment account,  and  shall  be  available  solely 
for  payment  of  the  guaranteed  portion  of 
defaulted  loans  and  associated  costs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Alcohol  Fuels  Loan 
Guarantee  program  for  loans  guaranteed 
prior  to  January  1.  1987. 

Unobligated  balances  available  in  the  "Al- 
ternative fuels  production "  account  may 
hereafter  be  used  for  payment  of  the  guar- 
anteed portion  of  defaulted  loans  and  asso- 
ciated costs  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Alcohol  Fuels  Loan  Guarantee  program, 
subject  to  the  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  that  such  unobligated  funds 
are  not  needed  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Alternative  Fuels  Production 
program:  Provided.  That  the  use  of  these 
unobligated  funds  for  payment  of  defaulted 
loans  and  associated  costs  shall  be  available 
only  for  loans  guaranteed  prior  to  January 
1.  1987:  Provided  further.  That  such  funds 
shall  be  used  only  after  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance in  the  Department  of  EInergy  Alcohol 
Fuel  Loan  Guarantee  reserve  has  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Annual  appropriations  made  in  this  Act 
and  previous  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Acts  shall  be  available  for 
obligations  in  connection  with  contracts 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
supplies  and  services  for  periods  not  in 
excess  of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Indian  Health  Service 


INDIAN  health  SERVICES 


For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Act  of  August  5,  1954  (68  SUt.  674).  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  Act.  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  and  titles  III 
and  XXV  and  sections  208  and  338G  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft;  pur- 
chase of  reprints;  purchase  and  erection  of 
porUble  buildings;  payments  for  telephone 
service  in  private  residences  in  the  field, 
when    authorized    under    regulations    ap- 


proved by  the  Secretary;   [$1,189,330,000] 
tl, 160,093,000,    [including    $23,000,000    for 
conversion   of   tribal   contracts  and  agree- 
ments to  a  calendar  year  basis  as  authorized 
by  section  204(d)(1)  of  Public  Law  100-472 
(100  Stot.  2291).]  together  with  payments 
received  during  the  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  30OCC-2  for  services  furnished  by 
the  Indian  Health  Service:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  law  or  regula- 
tion,  funds   transferred   from  the   Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
the  Indian  Health  Service  shall  be  adminis- 
tered under  Public  Law  86-121  (the  Indian 
Sanitation  Facilities  Act):  Provided  further. 
That  funds  made  available  to  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts authorized  by  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination and  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  (88  SUt.   2203;  25  UJ5.C.  450),  shall 
remain  available  imtil  expended:  Provided 
further.     That     [$17,000,000]     915,000,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  for 
the  Indian  Catastrophic  Health  Emergency 
Fund  and  contract  medical  care:  Provided 
further,     That     of     the     funds     provided. 
[$4,000,000]    1 2,000,000  shall    be    used    to 
carry  out  a  loan  repayment  program  under 
which  Federal.  State,  and  commercial-type 
educational  loans  for  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  will  be  repaid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $25,000  per  year  of  obligated 
service  in  return  for  full-time  clinical  serv- 
ice: Provided  further.  That  funds  provided 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  one-year  con- 
tracts and  grants  which  are  to  be  performed 
in  two  fiscal  years,  so  long  as  the  total  obli- 
gation is  recorded  in  the  year  for  which  the 
funds   are   appropriated:   Provided  further. 
That  the  amounts  collected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  under 
the   authority   of   title   IV   of   the   Indian 
Health    Care    Improvement    Act   shall    be 
available  for  two  fiscal  years  after  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  were  collected,  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  compliance  with  the 
applicable  conditions  and  requirements  of 
titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (exclusive  of  planning,  design,  construc- 
tion of  new  faculties,  or  major  renovation  of 
existing   Indian   Health   Service   facilities): 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed. $2,500,000  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,   for  the   Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion Fund,  which  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
transitional    costs   of    initial   or   expanded 
tribal  contracts,  grants  or  cooperative  agree- 
menU  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion  Act:    Provided  further.   That   funding 
contained  herein,  and  in  any  earlier  appro- 
priations   Acts    for    scholarship    programs 
under  section  103  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  and  section  338G  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
the    Indian    Health    Service    shall    remain 
available  for  expenditure  until  September 
30.  1991:  Provided  further.  That  amounts  re- 
ceived  by   tribes   and   tribal   organizations 
under  title  IV  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  and  Public  Law  100-713  shall 
be  reported  and  accounted  for  and  available 
to  the  receiving  tribes  and  tribal  organiza- 
tions until  expended. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  FACIUTIES 

For  construction,  major  repair.  Improve- 
ment, and  equipment  of  health  and  related 
auxiliary  facilities,  including  quarters  for 
personnel;  preparation  of  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  drawings;  acquisition  of  sites,  pur- 
chase and  erection  of  portable  buildings, 
and  purchases  of  trailers;  and  for  provision 
of  domestic  and  community  sanitation  fa- 
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cilities  for  Indians,  as  authorized  by  secUori 
7  of  the  Act  of  August  5.  1954  (42  O.S^C 
2004a)  the  Indian  Self-Deiermination  Act 
and  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  r  175  420.0001  t6S.94 1.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  la*. 
funds  appropriated  for  the  planning,  design, 
construction  or  renovation  of  health  facili 
ties  for  the  benefit  of  an  Indian  tribe  or 
tribes  may  be  used  to  purchase  land  for  sites 
to  construct,  improve,  or  enlarge  health  or 
related  facilities. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PKOVISIONS.  INDIAN  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

Appropriations  in  this  Act  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  available  for  salaries  and  ex 
oeiises.  shall  be  available  for  services  as  au 
thorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  to  the  rate 
for  OS- 18.  and  for  uniforms  or  allowances 
therefor    as    authorized    by    la*    '5    U.SC 
5901-5902  >.  and  for  expenses  of  attendance 
at  meetings  which  are  concerned  with  the 
functions  or  activities  for  which  the  appro- 
priation IS  made  or  which  will  contribute  to 
improved  conduct,  supervision,  or  manage 
ment  of  those  functions  or  activities    Pro^ 
tided  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  to  the  Indian  Health  Service 
shall  be  available  for  the  initial  lease  of  per 
manent  structures  without   advance   provi 
sion  therefor  in  appropriations  Acts   Prorid 
ed  further  That  non-Indian  patients  may  be 
extended  health  care  at  all  iribally  adminus^ 
tered  or  Indian  Health  Service  facilities,  if 
such  care  can  be  extended  without  impair 
ing  the  ability  of  the  facility  to  fulfill  lUs  re 
sponsibility  to  provide  health  care  to  Indi 
ans  served  by  such  facilities  and  subject  to 
such  reasonable  charges  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  pre.scnbe. 
the  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  funds 
recovered  under  the  Federal  Medical  Can- 
Recovery   Act  (42  U.S.C.   2651   531.   shall   be 
deposited   in   the   fund   established   b>    sec 
lions  401  and  402  of  the  Indian  Health  Car.- 
Improvement  Act  or  in  the  case  of  tribally 
administered  facilities,  shall  be  retained  by 
the  tribal  organization  without   fi.scal  year 
limitation:  Provxded  further  That  funds  ap 
propriated  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  m 
this  Act.  except  those  used  for  administra 
tive  and  program  direction  purposes,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  limitations  directed  at  cur 
tailing    Federal    travel    and    transportation 
Prortded  further.  That   with  the  exception 
of  Indian  Health  Ser\ice  units  which  cur 
re.itly    have    a    billing    policy,    the    Indian 
Health  Service  shall  not  initiate  any  further 
action   to   bill   Ind.ans   in   order   to   collect 
from  third-party  payers  nor  to  charge  those 
Indians  who  may  have  the  economic  m-ans 
to  pay  unless  and  until  such  time  as  Con 
gress  has  agreed  upon  a  specific  policy  to  do 
so  and  has  directed  the  Indian  Health  Sen, 
ice   to   implement  such  a  policy:    Provided 
further  That  personnel  ceilings  may  not  be 
imposed  on  the  Indian  Health  Service  nor 
may  any  action  be  taken  to  reduce  the  full 
time  equivalent  level  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  by  the  elimination  of  temporary  em 
ployees  by  reduction  in  force,  hiring  freeze 
or  any  other  means  without  the  review  and 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria 
tions    Provided  further.  That   none  of   the 
funds  made  available  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  imple 
ment  the  final  rule  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  September  16.  1987.  by  the  De 
partment  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  re 
lating  to  eligibility  for  the  health  care  serv 
ices  of  the  Indian  Health  Sernce  until  the 
Indian    Health    Service    has    submitted    a 


budget  request  reflecting  the  increased  costs 
associated  with  the  proposed  final  rule,  and 
such  request  has  been  included  in  an  appro- 
priations Act  and  enacted  into  law. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Off-ice  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education 
Indian  Education 
For  necessary   expenses  to  carry  out.   to 
the    extent    not    otherwise    provided,    the 
Indian  Education  Act  of  1988.  [$74,149,000 
of  which  $55,041,000  shall  be  for  subpart  1 
and  $16  361.000  shall  be  for  subparts  2  and 
3   Prortded,  That  $1,600,000  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  5323  of  the  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
19911  ST*  l*^  000.  of  which  tS4.S41.000  shall 
be  for  subpart  1  and  tl6.861.000  shall  tx-  for 
subparts     2    and     3.     Provided.     T^<^t  ^the 
amounU  available  pursuant  to  section  S3.3 
of  the  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1991. 

OTHER  RELATED  AGENCIES 
Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Relocation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  as  au 
ihorized  by  Public  Law  93  531.  $36,818,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Prorid 
t-d  That  none  of  the  funds  contained  in  this 
or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  evict  any 
single  Navajo  or  Navajo  family  who.  as  of 
November  30,  1985.  was  physically  domiciled 
on  the  lands  partitioned  to  the  Hopi  Tribe 
unless  a  new  or  replacement  home  is  provid- 
ed   for    such    household:    Prorided   further. 
That    no    relocatee    will    be    provided    with 
more  than  one  new  or  replacement   home. 
Provided  turther.  That  the  Office  shall  relo- 
cate  any   certified   eligible    relocatees   who 
have    selected    and    received    an    approved 
homesil.-  on  the  Navajo  reservation  or  se 
lected    a    replacement     residence    off     the 
Navajo  reservation  or  on  the  land  acquired 
pursuant  to  25  U.S.C  640d  10:  Provided  fur- 
ther That  unexpended  balances  of  amounU; 
previouslv    appropriated    for    this    purpose 
under  the  heading     Salaries  and  expenses. 
Navajo   and   Hopi    Indian   Relocation   Com 
mission     mav  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation  and  accounted  for 
as    one    appropriation    for    the   same    time 
period  as  originally  enacted. 
Institute  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  Culture  and  Arts  Development 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  INSTITUTE 

For  payment  to  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Culture  and  Arts 
Development,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
99  498  a-s  amended  (20  U.S.C  56.  part  A>. 
[$4  650  000]  S3. 500.000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $350,000  for  Federal  matching  con- 
tributions, to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed shall  be  paid  to  the  Institute  endowment 
fund  Provided.  That  noticithstandmg  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  annual  budget 
proposal  and  justification  for  the  Institute 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  concur 
rently  with  the  submission  of  the  President  s 
Budget  to  the  Congress. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  as  authorized  by  law.  inelud 
ing  research  in  the  fields  of  art.  science,  and 
history;  development,  preservation,  and  doc 
umentation  of  the  National  Collections; 
presentation  of  public  exhibits  and  perform 
ances.  collection,  preparation,  dissemina- 
tion, and  exchange  of  information  and  pub 


lications;  conduct  of  education.  trainir«. 
and  museum  assistance  programs:  mainte- 
nance, alteration,  operation,  lease  (for  terms 
not  to  exceed  ten  years),  and  protection  of 
buildings,  facilities,  and  approaches;  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  for  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109:  up  to  5  replacement  pas- 
senger vehicles:  purchase,  rental,  repair,  and 
cleaning  of  uniforms  for  employees; 
[$231  981.000]  S223.029.000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $2,176,000  for  the  instrumentation 
program  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and.  including  such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  support  American  overseas  re- 
search centers  and  a  total  of  $125,000  for 
the  Council  of  American  Overseas  Research 
Centers:  Provided,  That  funds  appropriated 
herein  are  available  for  advance  payments 
to  independent  contractors  performing  re- 
search services  or  participating  in  official 
Smithsonian  presentations. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  NATIONAL 
ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

For  necessary  expenses  of  planning,  con- 
struction, remodeling,  and  equipping  of 
buildings  and  facilities  at  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  by  contract  or  otherwise. 
$6,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

REPAIR  AND  restoration  OF  BUILDINGS 

P^or  necessary  expenses  of  repair  and  res- 
toration of  buildings  owned  or  occupied  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  as  authorized  by  .section  2  of  the 
Act  of  August  22,  1949  (63  Stat.  623).  includ- 
ing not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  use.  3109.  [$26,869,000] 
J'S  6S3.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; Provided.  That  contracts  awarded 
for  environmental  systems,  protection  sys- 
tems, and  exterior  repair  or  restoration  of 
buildings  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
may  be  negotiated  with  selected  contractors 
and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  contractor 
qualifications  as  well  as  price:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  unexpended  balances  of  amounts 
previously  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
under  the  heading  Restoration  and  renova- 
tion of  buildings,  Smithsonian  Institution 
may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this 
appropriation  and  accounted  for  as  one  ap- 
propriation for  the  same  time  period  as 
originally  enacted. 

construction 
For  necessary  expenses  for  construction. 
[$12,900,000]  S7.550.000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Institution  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
State  of  Arizona,  the  counties  of  Santa  Cruz 
and/or  Pima,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  an  access  to  the 
Whipple  Observatory. 

National  Gallery  of  Art 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  the  upkeep  and  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  works  of  art  therein,  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  incident  thereto,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  March  24,  1937  (50 
Stat  51).  as  amended  by  the  public  resolu- 
tion of  April  13,  1939  (Public  Resolution  9, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress),  including  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  payment  in 
advance  when  authorized  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Gallery  for  membership  in  library, 
museum,  and  art  associations  or  societies 
whose  publications  or  services  are  available 
to  members  only,  or  to  members  at  a  price 
lower  than  to  the  general  public;  purchase. 


repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms  for  guards, 
and  uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor,  for 
other  employees  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
use.  5901-5902);  purchase,  or  rental  of  de- 
vices and  services  for  protecting  buildings 
and  contents  thereof,  and  maintenance,  al- 
teration, improvement,  and  repair  of  build- 
ings, approaches,  and  grounds:  and  purchase 
of  services  for  restoration  and  repair  of 
works  of  art  for  the  National  GaUery  of  Art 
by  contracts  made,  without  advertising, 
with  individuals,  firms,  or  organizations  at 
such  rates  or  prices  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Gallery  may  deem 
proper.  [$40,789,000]  S40.744.000.  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $2,370,000  for  the  special  ex- 
hibition program  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

REPAIR,  restoration  AND  RENOVATION  OF 
BUILDINGS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  repair,  restora- 
tion and  renovation  of  buildings,  grounds 
and  facilities  owned  or  occupied  by  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, as  authorized,  [$1,905,000]  t2.305.000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed. That  contracts  awarded  for  environmen- 
tai  systems,  protection  systems,  and  exterior 
repair  or  renovation  of  buildings  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  may  be  negotiated 
with  selected  contractors  and  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  contractor  qualifications  as  well 
as  price.  

WooDROw  Wilson  International  Center 

FOR  Scholars 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Me- 
morial Act  of  1968  (82  SUt.  1356)  including 
hire  of  passenger  vehicles  and  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  [$4,611,000] 
S4,700.000. 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 

Humanities 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
[$144,205,000]  S143.00S.000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  for  the  support  of  projects  and  produc- 
tions in  the  arts  through  assistance  to 
groups  and  individuals  pursuant  to  section 
5(c)  of  the  Act.  and  for  administering  the 
functions  of  the  Act.-  Provided.  That  until 
October  1.  1994.  none  of  the  funds  provided 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  may 
be  used  for  a  direct  grant  to  the  Southeast- 
em  Center  for  Contemporary  Art  (SECCA) 
in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  or  for  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

matching  GRANTS 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
10(a)(2)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  $27,150,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1991.  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  of  which 
$15  150  000  shall  be  available  for  purposes 
of  section  5(1):  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  obligation 
only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  equal  to  the 
total  amounts  of  gifts,  bequests,  and  devises 
of  money,  and  other  property  accepted  by 
the  Chairman  or  by  grantees  of  the  Endow- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  section 
10(a)(2),  subsections  ll(aM2)(A)  and 
U(a)(3MA)  during  the  current  and  preced- 
ing fiscal  years  for  which  equal  amounts 
have  not  previously  been  appropriated. 


National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

GRANTS  AND  administration 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
[$134,630,000]  S126.550.000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities for  support  of  activities  in  the  hu- 
manities, pursuant  to  section  7(c)  of  the 
Act[  and  for  administering  the  fimctions  of 
the  Act.  of  which  $6,400,000  for  the  Office 
of  Preservation  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1991]. 

MATCHING  GRANTS 

To   carry   out   the   provisions   of   section 
10(a)(2)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of   1965,   as 
amended.  $26,700,000.  to  remain  available 
until     September     30.      1991,      of     which 
$14,700,000  shall  be  available  to  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  the 
purposes   of   section   7(h);    Provided,   That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
equal   to  the   total   amounts   of  gifts,   be- 
quests,  and   devises  of  money,   and  other 
property  accepted  by  the  Chairman  or  by 
grantees  of  the  Endowment  under  the  provi- 
sions     of      subsections      11(a)(2)(B)      and 
11(a)(3)(B)  during  the  current  and  preced- 
ing fiscal  years  for  which  equal  amounts 
have  not  previously  been  appropriated. 
Institute  of  Museum  Services 
grants  and  administration 
For  carrying  out  title  II  of  the  Arts,  Hu- 
manities, and  Cultural  Affairs  Act  of  1976. 
as  amended.   [$23,000,000]   S22.3S0.000.  in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $250,000  as  authorized 
by  20  U.S.C.  965(b);  Provided.  That  the  Na- 
tional   Museum   Services    Board    shall    not 
meet  more  than  three  times  during  fiscal 
year  1990. 

administrative  provisions 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities may  be  used  to  process  any  grant 
or  contract  documents  which  do  not  include 
the  text  of  18  U.S.C.  1913;  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities may  be  used  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses. 

Commission  of  Pine  Arts 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act 
esUblishing  a  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  (40 
U.S.C.  104),  [$516,000]  S494.000. 
national  capital  arts  and  cultural  affairs 
For  necessary  expenses  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  99-190  (99  Stat.  1261:  20  U.S.C. 
956a),  as  amended,  [$5,000,000]  SS.500.000: 
Provided,  That  Public  Law  99-190  (99  StaL 
1261-  20  U.S.C.  9S6al.  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed further  by  striking    tS.OOO.OOO'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■■t7.500.000". 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act 
establishing  an  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  Public  Law  89-665,  as  amend- 
ed   [$1,945,000]  tl.79S,000:  Provided.  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  available  for 
the  compensation  of  Executive  Level  V  or 
higher  positions. 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952 


(40  U  S.C.  71-711),  including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  [$3,123,000] 
1 3. 133.000. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  es- 
tablished by  the  Act  of  August  11.  1955  (69 
Stat.  694),  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-332 
(86  Stat.  401).  $28,000  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1991. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
section    17(a)    of    Public    Law    92-578.    as 
amended.  $2,375,000.  for  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Corporation. 

PUBLIC  development 

For  public  development  activities  and 
projects  In  accordance  with  the  develop- 
ment plan  as  authorized  by  section  17(b)  of 
Public  Law  92-578.  as  amended.  $3,150,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

LAND  Acquisition  and  development  fund 
The    Pennsylvania   Avenue    Development 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  borrow  from 
the      Treasury      of      the      United      States 
[$12,000,000]   tlO.OOO.OOO.  pursuant  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  in  paragraph  10,  sec- 
tion 6,  of  Public  Law  92-576,  as  amended. 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council 
holocaust  memorial  council 
For  expenses  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  96- 
388   as  amended,  $2,315,000:  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  avaUable  for 
the  compensation  of  Executive  L«vel  V  or 
higher  positions. 

TITLE  III-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109,  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law.  .     . 

Sec.  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  for 
use  for  any  sale  hereafter  made  of  unproc- 
essed timber  from  Federal  lands  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  in  the  contiguous  48  States 
which  will  be  exported  from  the  United 
States,  or  which  will  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  timber  from  private  lands  which  is  ex- 
ported by  the  purchaser:  Provided.  That 
this  limiUtion  shall  not  apply  to  specific 
quantities  of  grades  and  species  of  timber 
which  said  Secretaries  determine  are  sur- 
plus to  domestic  lumber  and  plywood  manu- 
facturing needs. 

Sec.  303.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  leasing  of  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  by  noncompetitive  bidding  on  public- 
ly owned  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest.  lUinois:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  is  intended  to  inhibit 
or  otherwise  affect  the  sale,  lease,  or  right 
to  access  to  minerals  owned  by  private  mdi- 
viduals.  .     . 

Sec  304.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
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any  activity  or  the  publication  or  distribu 
tion  of  literature  that  in  any  way  tends  to 
promote  public  support  or  opposition  to  any 
legislative  proposal  on  which  congressional 
action  is  not  complete. 

Sec.  305  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  availablt- 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein 

Sec.  306  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  a  per 
sonal  cook,  chauffeur,  or  other  personal 
servants  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such 
department  or  agency  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

Sec  307  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  evaluate,  consider 
process,  or  award  oil,  gas.  or  geothermal 
leases  on  Federal  lands  in  the  Mount  Baker- 
Snoqualmie  National  Forest.  State  of  Wash 
ington.  within  the  hydrographic  boundaries 
of  the  Cedar  River  municipal  watershed  up 
stream  of  river  mile  21  6,  the  Green  River 
municipal  watershed  upstream  of  river  mile 
61.0.  the  North  Fork  of  the  Tolt  River  pro 
posed  municipal  watershed  upstream  of 
river  mile  11.7.  and  the  South  Fork  Tolt 
River  municipal  watershed  upstream  of 
river  mile  8.4. 

Sec  308.  No  assessments  may  be  levied 
against  any  program,  budget  activity,  subac 
tivity.  or  project  funded  by  this  Act  unless 
such  assessmenUs  and  the  basis  therefor  are 
presented  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria 
tions  and  are  approved  by  such  Committees 
Sec.  309.  Employment  funded  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  personnel  ceiling' 
or  other  personnel  restriction  for  perma 
nent  or  other  than  permanent  employment 
except  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  310.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro 
vision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith 
sonian  Institution  are  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  State  and  local  govern 
mental  entities,  including  local  fire  districts. 
for    procurement    of    services    in    the    pre 
suppression,  detection,  and  suppression  of 
fires  on  any  units  within  their  jurisdiction 
Sec.  311.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  to  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wild 
life  Service  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
plan  for,  conduct,  or  super\ise  deer  hunting 
on     the     Loxahatchee     National     Wildlife 
Refuge 

Sec.  312   The  Forest  Service  and  Bureau 
of   Land   Management   are   to   continue   to 
complete  as  expeditiously  as  possible  devel 
opment  of  their  respective  Forest  Land  and 
Resource  Management  Plans  to  meet  all  ap 
plicable   statutory    requirements.    Notwith 
standing   the   date    in   section   6(c)   of   the 
NFMA  116  U.S.C.  1600),  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  undei 
separate  authority,  may  continue  the  man 
agement  of  lands  within  their  jurisdiction 
under  exLsting  land  and  resource  manage 
ment  plans  pending  the  completion  of  new 
plans.  Nothing  shall  limit  judicial  review  of 
particular  activities  on  these  lands:  Provxd 
ed,  however.  That  there  shall  be  no  chal 
lenges  to  any  existing  plan  on  the  sole  basis 
that  the  plan  in  iU  entirety  is  outdated,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage 
ment,  solely  on  the  basis  that  the  plan  does 
not  incorporate  information  available  subse 
quent    to   the   completion   of   the   existing 
plan:   Provided  further.   That   any   and   all 
particular  activities  to  be  carried  out  under 
existing    plans   may    nevertheless   be   chal 
lenged. 

[Sec.  313.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  plan,  prepare,  or  offer  for 
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sale  timber  from  trees  classified  as  giant  se 
qwoia  (sequoiadendron  giganteum)  which 
are  located  on  National  Forest  System  or 
Bureau  of  l^nd  Management  lands  until  an 
environmental  a.s.sessment  has  been  com 
pleted  and  the  giant  sequoia  management 
implementation  plan  is  approved.  In  any 
event,  timber  harvest  within  the  identified 
groves  will  be  done  only  to  enhance  and  per 
petuate  giant  sequoia  There  will  be  no  har 
vesting  of  giant  sequoia  specimen  trees.  Re- 
moval of  hazard,  in.sect.  disease  and  fire 
killed  giant  sequoia  other  than  specimen 
trees  is  permitted.] 

Sec  [314]  313  Such  sums  as  may  be  nee 
essarv  for  fiscal  year  1990  pay  raises  for  pro 
grams  funded  by  this  Act  shall  be  absorbed 
within  the  levels  appropriated  m  this  Act. 

Sec    3H.   Seclxon   9'aii3>   of  Public   Lau 
100-580  1102  Slat.  2932)  is  amended  bv  m 
serting  afler  the  term     Council.  '  the  folio u 
ing      The   Yurok  Transition   Team  may  re- 
ceive  grants   and   enter   into   contracts   tor 
Federal  programs,  including  those  adminis 
tered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health   and   Human   Services, 
with  respect  to  Federal  services  and  benefits 
for  the  tnbe  and  its  members.  Such  grants 
and   contracts   shall    be   transferred    to   the 
Yurok  Interim  Council   upon   its  organiza- 
tion. 

Sec.  31S    The  Forest  Sentce  is  directed  to 
assure  an  immediate  supply  of  timber  from 
the  Kootenai  \ational  Forest  and  to  protect 
the   environment:    Provided.    That    pending 
implementation  ot  the  Forest  Service  s  final 
agency  action  on  the  Upper  Yaak  Decision 
Area,   as  defined  in   the   Upper   Yaak  Draft 
Environmental      Impact      Statement.      the 
Forest  Senice   is  directed   to  expeditiously 
sell  and  harvest  timber  from  the  lodgepole 
pine  timber  type,   as  defined  m   the   Upper 
Yaak  Draft  EIS.  in  the  Upper  Yaak  Decision 
Area    Provided  further.  That  adequate  envi- 
ronmental  assessments    for   certain    timber 
sales  m  the  Upper  Yaak  Decision  Area  have 
been  completed  and  are  adequate,  decision 
notices  have  been   issued,   no  appeals  have 
been  filed,  and  the  time  period  for  appeals 
as   specified    m    Forest   Service   regulations 
has    expired:    Provided    further.     That    the 
Forest   Service   actions    taken    pursuant    to 
this  section  shall  comply  with  the  Kootenai 
National    Forest    Plan:    Provided    further. 
That  no  construction  of  new  system  roads 
shall  be  permitted  in  the  Upper  Yaak  River 
Drainage    Provided   further.    That  this  sec- 
tion  does   not   in  any   manner  represent   a 
ludgment  upon  the  legal  adequacy  or  in  any 
way  affect  the  final  decision  made  in  the  de 
relopment  or  implementation  of  the  Upper 
Yaak  Final  EIS. 

Sec.  316.  Notwithstanding  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  any  other  provision  of 
lau:  after  September  30.  1984.  rents  and 
charges  collected  by  payroll  deduction  or 
otherwise  for  the  use  or  occupancy  of  quar- 
ters of  agencies  funded  by  this  Act  shall  ther 
a.fter  be  deposited  in  a  special  fund  in  each 
agency,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
quarters  of  that  agency:  Provided,  That 
nothing  contained  herein  shall  prohibit  an 
agreement  between  an  Indian  tnbe  or  tnbal 
organi,:ation  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or or  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Senices,  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Self-Deter 
mmation  Act  <25  U.S.C.  450  et  seq.i,  under 
which  such  tnbe  or  tnbal  organization  may 
retain  rents  and  charges  collected  by  payroll 
deduction  or  otherwise  for  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  quarters  and  use  such  rents  and 
charges  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  such  quarters. 


Sec.  317.  la)  From  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  or  otherwise  made  availabU— 
111  the  Forest  Service  shall  award,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Timber  Contract  Payment  Modification  Act 
of  1984  116  U.S.C.  618  (a)l5l(C)t,  an  aggre- 
gate timber  sale  level  of  8  billion  board  feet 
of  net  merchantable  timber  from  the  nation- 
al forests  171  Oregon  and  Washington  for 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990.  Such  tir.iber  sales 
shall  be  consistent  with  legally  valid  land 
and  resource  management  plans  except,  m 
the  case  of  the  Mapleton  Ranger  Distnct  of 
the  Siusiaw  National  Forest.  Oregon,  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  pre/erred  alternative 
of  the  draft  land  and  resource  management 
plan  and  accompanying  draft  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  dated  October  1.  1986: 
Provided.  That  of  the  8  billion  board  foot  ag- 
gregate timber  sale  level  for  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990,  limber  sales  awarded  from  the 
thirteen  national  forests  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  known  to  contain  northern 
spotted  owls  shall  meet  an  aggregate  timber 
sale  level  for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990  of  6 
billion  board  feet  of  net  merchantable 
timber:  and 

(2/  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  shall 
award  such  volumes  as  are  required  in  fiscal 
year  1990  to  meet  an  aggregate  timber  sale 
level  of  2  billion  board  feet  for  fiscal  years 
1989  and  1990  from  its  administrative  dis- 
tncts  in  Western  Oregon. 

ib)il)  In  accordance  with  subsectior^  'bid) 
of  this  section,  all  timber  sales  from  the  thir- 
teen national  forests  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington known  to  contain  northern  spotted 
owls  prepared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
minimize  fragmentation  of  the  most  poten- 
tially significant  forest  stands.  "Potentially 
significant  forest  stands'  are  defined  as 
meeting  all  the  following  cnteria: 

I  A)  that  have  at  least  eight  trees  per  acre 
exceeding  300  years  in  age  or  40  inches  in 
diameter: 

IB  I  that  contain  more  than  four  snags  per 
acre  greater  than  15  feet  tall  and  greater 
than  24  inches  in  diameter:  and 

iCi  that  contain  more  than  .four  downed 
trees  per  acre  which  are  greater  than  24 
inches  in  diameter  and  are  greater  than  50 
feel  long. 

i2i  To  the  extent  any  fragmentation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  timber  sale 
levels  directed  by  subsections  (a)(li  and 
lali2i  of  this  section,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  shall  con- 
fine such  fragmentation  to  the  potentially 
significant  forest  stands  which  have  been 
pnontized  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
on  a  forest-by-forest  and  district-bydistrict 
basis. 

131  The  Forest  Senice  is  directed  to  thor- 
oughly review  the  relationship  between  the 
minimal  fragmentation  criteria  of  subsec- 
tions ibiili  and  (b)(2i  of  this  section  and  the 
timber  sales  program  for  the  Mr.  Baker-Sno- 
qualmie  and  Olympic  National  Forests.  If 
these  forests  are  unable  to  meet  their  propor- 
tional share  of  the  allowable  sale  quantity 
under  the  minimal  fragmentation  cntena. 
then  the  Forest  Sen^ice  shall  consult  with 
the  advisory  boards  established  under  sub- 
section Id  of  this  section  and  the  U,S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Sennce  as  established  under 
subsection  le)  of  this  section  to  identify 
timber  sales  to  meet  the  proportional  allow- 
able sale  quantity,  and  shall  prepare,  adver- 
tise, offer  and  award  these  identified  sales. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  alter  the  relationship  between  the  Forest 
Sen'ice  and  the  United  Slates  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Senice  under  the  conferencing 
process  established  under  section  7iaH4l  of 
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the    Endangered   Species   Act    of  1973    (16 
U.S.C.  lS36la)<4).  as  amended). 

Id  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Ag- 
riculture shali  name  advisory  boards  on  a 
forest-by-forest  and  dUtnct-by-dUtrict  basU 
which  shaU  be  comprised  0/  not  more  than 
thirteen  indimduals  who.  in  the  appropriate 
Secretary's  judgement,  CQually  represent  a 
diversity  of  views.  The  advisory  boards  shall 
be  named  not  later  than  November  1.  1989. 
The  advisory  boards  shaU  assist  the  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
reviewing  prospective  timl>er  sales  which 
shall  meet  the  timber  sale  levels  directed  by 
this  section  prior  to  their  award.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  boards  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion or  reimbursement  of  expenses. 

Id)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  there  shall  be  not  more  than  one  level 
of  administrative  appeal  of  any  decision  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  undertake  any  activity  di- 
rected by  this  section  for  timber  saUs  to  be 
prepared,  advertised,  offered,  and  awarded 
during  fiscal  year  1990  from  the  thirteen  na- 
tional forests  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  public  lands  in  western  Oregon  known 
to  contain  northern  spotted  owls.  If  an  ad- 
ministrative stay  is  granted  in  any  such 
appeal  the  Regional  Forester  or  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  State  Director  shall 
Usue  a  final  decision  on  the  merits  within 
forty  five  days  of  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  stay. 

le)  The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Sennce  shall  confer  with  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
shall  prepare  and  complete  an  advisory 
report  which  recommends  to  Uie  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managernent 
criteria  necessary  to  maintain  the  viability 
of  the  northern  spotted  owl.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  shall 
use.  in  their  discretion,  such  of  the  criteria 
as  they  respectively  deem  appropriate  in  the 
preparation  of  timber  sales  on  the  thirteen 
national  forests  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
known  to  contain  northern  spotted  owls  and 
public  lands  in  western  Oregon,  respective- 
ly, during  fiscal  year  1990.  Such  report  shall 
be  completed  and  submitted  to  the  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  by 
November  1,  1989.  The  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  shall  use 
this  report,  together  with  other  relevant  in- 
formation, in  the  preparation,  advertUe- 
ment,  offer,  and  award  of  the  timber  saUs 
directed  by  this  section. 

If)ll)  If  all  parties  to  the  lawsuits  refer- 
enced in  subsection  igJIl)  of  this  section 
reach  and  enter  into  agreements  accepted  by 
the  relevant  courts  not  later  than  October  1, 
1989,  which  allows  the  preparation,  adver- 
tisement, offer,  and  award  of  at  least  1  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  net  merchantable  timber 
from  those  timber  sales  enjoined  on  the  na- 
tional forests,  and  at  least  250  miUion  board 
feet  of  timber  sales  on  Bureau  of  land  Man- 
agement districts  in  western  Oregon  en- 
joined by  the  orders  identified  in  subsection 
lg)ll)  of  this  section,  then  such  timber  sales 
selected  shall  be  prepared,  offered,  awarded 
and  operated  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  fur- 
ther judicial  review  by  any  court  of  the 
United  StaUs. 

12)  If  the  agreements  specified  in  suosec- 
tion  ifJIl)  of  this  section  U  reached,  then 
those  timber  sales  lisUd  in  the  court  orders 
referenced  in  subsection  (g)(1)  of  thU  sec- 
tion but  not  identified  in  the  agreement  in 
subsection  (f)(1)  of  this  section  are  hereby 
voided  and  shall  not  be  offered  for  resale  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 


(g)(1)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)(1).  (b)(2),  (b)(3).  and  (e)  of 
this  section,  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  for  fiscal  year  1990 
shall  identify  timber  sales  for  preparation, 
adveHisement,  offer  and  award,  which  may 
include  timber  sales  from  among  those  listed 
in  the  court  order  dated  March  24,  1989,  as 
amended,  in  the  captioned  case  Seattle  Au- 
dubon Society  et  al,  v.  F.  Dale  Robertson, 
Civil  Number  89-160,  consolidated  with 
Washington  Contract  Loggers  Assoc,  et  aL, 
V.  F.  Dale  Robertson,  Civil  Number  89-99 
(order  granting  preliminary  injunction):  the 
opinion  entered  on  May  18,  1989  in  PorUand 
Audubon  Society  et  aL,  v.  Manuel  Lvjan,  Jr., 
Civil  Number  87-1160-FR  (order  granting 
preliminary  injunction),  and  shall  consult 
iDith  the  parties  of  the  aforementioned  cases 
in  identifying  timber  sales  which  were  re- 
leased so  that  the  timber  sale  levels  directed 
in  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion can  be  attained. 

(2)  After  they  are  established,  the  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
shall  consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
advisory  boards  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  regarding  any 
timber  sale  to  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1990 
prior  to  the  award  of  any  subsequent  limtter 
sale.  These  recommendations  shall  be  con- 
sidered regardless  of  whether  the  agreements 
provided  in  subsection  (f)ll)  of  this  section 
have  l>een  reached,  entered  into,  and  accept- 
ed by  the  relevant  courts. 

(h)(1)  If  all  parties  to  the  lawsuits  refer- 
enced in  subsection  lg)ll)  of  this  section  fail 
to  reach  and  enter  agreements  as  provided 
in  subsection  lf)ll)  of  this  section,  then  such 
timber  sales  selected  pursuant  to  subsections 
(g)(1)  and  (g)(2)  of  this  section  shall  be  pre- 
pared, advertised,  awarded  and  operated 
notwithstanding  any  provUion  of  law  that 
M  a  basis  for  any  stay,  restraining  order  or 
injunction  issued  in  a  proceeding  identified 
in  subsection  lg)ll)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  shall,  for  each  respective 
timber  sale,  lift  its  own  stay  or  apply  to  the 
appropriate  court  for  the  lifting  of  the  re- 
straining order  or  injunction  whose  basis 
has  been  withdrawn  by  this  section. 

(i)  No  restraining  order,  injunction,  or 
void  of  sale  shall  be  issued  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States  in  fiscal  year  1990  with  re- 
spect to  any  decision  to  prepare,  advertise, 
offer  and  award  timi>er  sales  from  the  thir- 
teen national  forests  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  public  lands  in  western  Oregon 
known  to  contain  northern  spotted  owls. 
The  provisions  of  section  70S  of  title  5, 
UniUd  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  any 
challenge  to  such  a  timber  sale. 

(j)  The  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  shall  submit  reports  up- 
dating their  findings  and  progress  as  deter- 
mined by  the  process  established  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  on  a  monthly  basis  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  appropriate  referral  Such 
reports  shall  be  submitted  as  directed  begin- 
ning on  December  1,  1989,  and  ending  on 
September  30,  1990. 

(k)  This  section  applies  solely  to  the  thir- 
teen national  forests  in  Region  Six  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  districts  in 
western  Oregon  knovm  to  contain  northern 
spotted  owls.  Nothing  contained  in  thU  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  require  the  Forest 
Service  or  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
develop  simUar  policies  on  any  other  forest 
or  district  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

(I)  77ie  advisory  committees  established 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 


Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (86  Stat 
770). 

(m)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  September  30,  1990. 

Sec.  318.  (a)(1)  Hereafter,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  6v  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  may  6c  expeTided  by  the  recipient  of  a 
Federal  contract,  grant,  loan,  or  cooperative 
agreement  to  pay  any  person,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  influencing  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence, directly  or  indirectly— 

(A)  an  officer  or  employee  of  any  agency 
in  connection  with  any  Federal  action  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2); 

(B)  a  Member  of  Congress  to  introduce, 
consider,  or  otherwise  act  upon  proposed 
legislation  concerning  any  such  Federal 
action;  or 

(C)  an  officer  or  employee  of  Congress  or 
an  employee  of  a  Member  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider or  otherwise  act  upon  any  such  pro- 
posed legislation. 

12)  The  prohibition  in  paragraph  ID  ap- 
plies urith  respect  to  the  following  Federal 
actions: 
I  A)  The  awarding  of  any  Federal  contract 
IB)  The  making  of  any  Federal  grant 
10  The  making  of  any  Federal  loan. 
ID)  The  entering  into  of  any  cooperative 
agreement 

IE)  The  extension,  continuation,  renewal 
amendment  or  modification  of  any  Federal 
contract  grant  loan,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment 

lb)il)  Each  person  who  requests  or  re- 
ceives a  Federal  contract  grant  loan,  or  co- 
operative agreement  from  an  agency  or  re- 
quests or  receives  from  an  agency  a  commit- 
ment providing  for  the  United  States  to 
insure  or  guarantee  a  loan  shall  file  with 
that  agency,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
14)— 

I  A)    a    written    declaration    described    in 
paragraph  12)  or  13),  as  tfie  case  may  be;  and 
IB)  copies  of  all  declarations  received  by 
such  person  under  paragraph  IS). 

12)  A  declaration  filed  by  a  person  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  IDIA)  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  contract  grant  loan,  or  cooperative 
agreement  shall  contain— 

I  A)  a  statement  setting  forth  whether  such 
person— 

li)  has  made  any  payment  using  funds 
other  than  appropriated  funds,  which  would 
be  prohibited  by  subsection  (a)  if  the  pay- 
ment were  paid  for  with  appropriated  funds; 
or 
Hi)  has  agreed  to  make  any  such  payment 
IB)  with  respect  to  each  such  payment  (if 
any)  and  each  such  agreement  lif  any)— 

li)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
paid,  to  be  paid,  or  reasonably  expected  to 
be  paid; 

Hi)  the  name  and  address  of  each  individ- 
ual performing  the  services  for  which  such 
payment  is  made,  to  be  made,  or  reasonably 
expected  to  be  made; 

Hii)  the  amount  paid,  to  be  paid,  or  rea- 
sonably expected  to  be  paid; 

liv)  how  the  person  was  paid,  is  to  be 
paid,  or  is  reasonably  expected  to  be  paid; 
and 

iv)  the  activity  for  which  the  person  was 
paid.  U  to  be  paid,  or  is  reasonably  expected 
to  be  paid;  and 

10  a  certification  that  the  person  making 
the  declaration  has  not  made,  and  wiU  not 
make,  any  payment  prohibited  by  subsection 

la). 

I3)IA)  A  declaration  filed  by  a  person  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  IDIA)  with  respect  to  a 
commitment  providing  for  the  United  States 
to  insure  or  guarantee  a  loan  shall  contain 
a    statement    setting    forth    whether    such 
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person  has  made  or  agreed  to  make  any  pay 
Tnent,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  or 
attempt  to  influence,  directly  or  indirectly- 
d)  an  officer  or  employee  of  any  agency  in 
connection  with  any  Federal  action  de 
scribed  m  subparagraph  (Bi: 

at>  a  Member  of  Congress  to  introduce. 
consider,  or  otherwise  act  upon  proposed 
legislation  concerning  any  such  federal 
actioru  or 

'in/  an  officer  or  employee  of  Congress  to 
consider  or  otherwise  act  upon  any  such 
proposed  legislation. 

'Bi  The  Federal  actions  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph lAi  are  the  following: 

(I)  TTie  insuring  and  guaranteeing  of  any 
loan  by  the  Federal  Government. 

nil  The  extension,  continuation,  renewal, 
amendment,  or  modification  o;  any  loan  in 
surance,  loan  guaranty,  or  commitment  pro 
vidmg  for  the   United  States   to   insure  or 
guarantee  a  loan. 

<4)  A  person  referred  to  m  paragraph 
I IX At  shall  file  a  declaration  referred  to  in 
that  paragraph  — 

tAi  with  each  submission  by  such  person 
that  initiates  agency  consideration  of  .luch 
person  for  award  of  a  Federal  contract, 
grant,  loan,  or  cooperative  agreement,  or  for 
grant  of  a  commitment  providing  for  the 
United  States  to  insure  or  guarantee  a  loan. 
iBl  upon  receipt  by  such  person  of  a  Fed 
eral  contract,  grant,  loan,  or  cooperative 
agreement  or  of  a  commitment  providing  for 
the  United  States  to  insure  or  guarantee  a 
loan:  and 

tCi  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of 
any  event  that  affects  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation  contained  in  any  declaration  pre 
vtously  filed  by  such  person  in  connection 
with  such  Federal  contract,  grant,  loan,  co- 
operative agreement,  loan  insurance  com 
mitment.  or  loan  guaranty  commitment 

15)  Any  person  who  requests  or  receives 
from  a  person  referred  to  in  paragraph  Hi  a 
subcontract  under  a  Federal  contract,  a  suo- 
grant  under  a  Federal  grant,  a  contract  or 
subcontract  to  carry  out  any  purpose  tor 
which  a  particular  Federal  loan  is  made,  or 
a  contract  under  a  Federal  cooperative 
agreement  shall  be  required  to  file  with  the 
person  referred  to  in  such  paragraph  a  writ- 
ten declaration  referred  to  m  clause  'A/  of 
such  paragraph. 

(6i  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  collect 
and  compile  the  statements  filed  under  this 
subsection  and.  on  April  30  and  October  31 
of  each  year,  beginning  m  1990.  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  con- 
taining a  compilation  of  the  statements  re 
ceived  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
month  m  which  the  report  is  submitted.  The 
report,  including  the  compilation,  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection. 

17)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage 
m^nt  and  Budget  shall  notify  the  head  of 
each  agency  that  this  section  is  to  be  com 
plied  with  immediately  upon  enactment. 
Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
issue  guidance  for  agency  implementation 
of  and  compliance  with,  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

)cl(l)  Any  person  who  makes  an  expendi- 
ture prohibited  by  subsection  'a)  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $100,000  for 
each  such  expenditure. 

IZ)(A)  Any  person  who  fails  to  file  cr 
amend  a  declaration  required  to  be  filed  or 
amended  under  subsection  <bi  shall  be  sub 
ject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  tlOO.OOO  for  each 
such  failure. 


iB>  A  filing  of  a  declaration  or  a  declara- 
tion amendment  on  or  after  the  date  on 
which  an  administrative  action  for  the  im- 
position of  a  civil  penalty  under  this  subsec 
tion  IS  commenced  does  not  prevent  the  im- 
position of  such  civil  penalty  for  a  failure 
occurring  before  that  date.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  an  administrative 
action  IS  commenced  uith  respect  to  a  fail- 
ure when  an  investigating  official  deter- 
mines m  writing  to  commence  an  investiga- 
tion ot  an  allegation  of  such  failure. 

(3)  Sections  3H03  'except  for  subsection 
iO).  3804.  3805.  3806.  3807.  3808.  and  3812  ol 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  imposition  and  collection  of  civil  pen 
allies  under  this  subsection. 

(4)  An^imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  under 
this  subsection  does  not  prevent  the  United 
States  from  seeking  any  other  remedy  that 
the  United  States  may  have  for  the  same 
conduct  that  is  the  basis  for  the  imposition 
of  such  civil  penalty 

(5)  The  head  of  an  agency  awarding  a  con 
tract  to.  making  a  grant  to.  making  a  loan 
to.  or  entering  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  any  person,  or  making  a  commitment 
to  any  person  to  insure  or  guarantee  a  loan, 
may  terminate  or  cancel  such  contract, 
grant,  cooperative  agreement,  loan,  loan  m 
surance.  or  loan  guaranty  on  the  basis  oj 
any  violation  of  the  requirements  of  subsec 
tion  'a)  or  ibi  by  that  person  m  connection 
with  that  contract,  grant,  cooperative  agree- 
ment, loan,  loan  insurance,  or  loan  guaran- 
ty. 

(di'li  The  official  of  each  agency  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)  shall  submit  to  Congress 
each  year  an  evaluation  of  the  compliance 
of  that  agency  with,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  requirements  imposed  by  this  section  on 
the  agency,  persons  requesting  or  receiving 
Federal  contracts,  grants,  loans,  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  from  that  agency,  and  per- 
sons requesting  or  receiving  from  that 
agency  commitments  providing  for  the 
United  States  to  insure  or  guarantee  loans. 
The  report  shall  be  submitted  at  the  same 
time  the  agency  submits  its  annual  budget 
justifications  to  Congress. 

i2i  The  report  of  an  agency  under  para- 
graph fli  shall  include  the  following. 

I  A'  All  alleged   violations  of  the   require 
ments  of  subsections  la)  and  'b).  relating  to 
the  agency's  Federal  actions  referred  to  m 
such  subsections,  during  the  year  couered  by 
the  report. 

(B)  The  actions  taken  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  m  such  year  with  respect  to  those  al- 
leged violations  and  any  alleged  violations 
of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  that  occurred 
before  such  year,  including  the  amounts  of 
civil  penalties  imposed  by  the  head  of  such 
agency  in  such  year,  if  any. 

(C)  The  Federal  contracts,  grants,  loans, 
cooperative  agreements,  loan  insurance,  and 
loan  guaranties  canceled,  terminated,  or 
considered  or  being  considered  for  cancella- 
tion or  termination  under  subsection  tc>'5). 

i3i  The  Inspector  General  of  an  agency 
shall  prepare  and  submit  the  annual  report 
of  the  agency  required  by  paragraph  il).  In 
the  case  of  an  agency  that  does  not  have  an 
inspector  general,  the  agency  official  compa- 
rable to  an  inspector  general  shall  prepare 
and  submit  the  annual  report,  and,  if  there 
is  no  such  comparable  official,  the  head  of 
the  agency  shall  prepare  and  submit  such 
annual  report. 

ie)(ltiA)  Subsection  ia)tl)  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  a  payment  of  reasonable  com- 
pensation made  to  an  officer  or  employee  of 
a  person  requesting  or  receiving  a  Federal 
contract,  grant,  loan,  or  cooperative  agree- 


ment to  the  extent  that  the  payment  is  for 
agency  and  legislative  liaison  activities  not 
directly  related  to  a  Federal  action  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)(2). 

fB)  Subsection  (aXlXA)  does  not  prohibit 
any  reasonable  payment  to  a  person  for  pro- 
fessional or  other  technical  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  meeting  require- 
ments imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  law  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  a  Federal  contract, 
grant,  loan,  or  cooperative  agreement. 

iC)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  permitting  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  for  making  any  payment  prohib- 
ited m  or  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

(21  The  reporting  requirements  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  with 
respect  to— 

(A)  payments  of  reasonable  compensation 
made  to  regularly  employed  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  a  person  requesting  or  receiving  a 
Federal  contract,  grant,  loan,  or  cooperative 
agreement  or  a  commitment  providing  for 
the  United  States  to  insure  or  guarantee  a 
loan: 

(Bi  a  request  for  or  receipt  of  a  Federal 
contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agreement 
that  does  not  exceed  S50.000:  and 

(Ci  a  request  for  or  receipt  of  a  loan,  or  a 
commitment  providing  for  the  United  States 
to  insure  or  guarantee  a  loan,  that  does  not 
exceed  SI 50.000. 

(3i  This  section  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  contracts,  grants,  loans,  co- 
operative agreements,  loan  insurance  com- 
mitments, and  loan  guaranty  commitments 
that  are  entered  into  or  made  lyefore  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  vigor- 
ously implemented  and  enforced  m  such 
agency. 

(g)  As  used  m  this  section: 
(])  The  term  ■recipient",   with  respect  to 

funds  received  in  connection  with  a  Federal 
contract,  grant,  loan,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment, includes  the  contractors,  subcontrac- 
tors, or  subgrantees  (as  the  case  may  be)  of 
the  recipient. 

(31  The  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing provided  for  such  term  in  section  552(f> 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(31  The  term  "person"  includes  an  indiind- 
ual.  corporation,  company,  association,  au- 
thority, firm,  partnership,  society.  State,  or 
local  government. 

(41  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State,  and  a 
multi-State,  regional,  or  interstate  entity 
having  governmental  duties  and  powers. 

(5)  The  term  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  government  in  a  State  and,  if  char- 
tered, established,  or  otherwise  recognized 
by  a  State  for  the  performance  of  a  govern- 
mental duty,  the  following  entities: 

(A)  A  local  public  authority. 

(B)  A  special  district 
(Ci  An  intrastate  district. 
(Di  A  council  of  governments. 
(El  A  sponsor  group  representative  organi- 
zation. 

(F)  Any  other  instrumentality  of  a  local 
goi^emmenL 

(6)(A)  The  terms  "Federal  contract".  "Fed- 
eral grant".  "Federal  cooperative  agree- 
ment" mean,  respectively— 

(I)  a  contract  awarded  by  an  agency; 
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Hi)  a  grant  made  by  an  agency  or  a  direct 
appropriation  made  by  law  to  any  person; 

and  . 

(Hi I  a  cooperative  agreement  entered  into 

by  an  agency. 

(B)  Such  terms  do  not  include— 

<i)  direct  United  States  cash  assistance  to 
an  individual; 

Hi)  a  loan; 

(lii)  loan  insurance;  or 

(iv)  a  loan  guaranty. 

(7)  The  term  "Federal  loan"  means  a  loan 
made  by  an  agency.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude loan  insurance  or  a  loan  guaranty. 

(8)  The  term  'reasonable  payment" means, 
with  respect  to  professional  and  other  tech- 
nical services,  a  payment  in  an  amount  that 
IS  consistent  with  the  amount  normally  paid 
for  such  services  in  the  private  sector. 

(9)  The  term  "reasonable  compensation" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  regularly  employed 
officer  or  employee  of  any  person,  compen- 
sation that  is  consistent  with  the  normal 
compensation  for  such  officer  or  employee 
for  work  that  is  not  furnished  to,  not  funded 
by.  or  not  furnished  in  cooperation  toith  the 
Federal  Government. 

(10)  The  term  "regularly  employed",  with 
respect  to  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  person 
requesting  or  receiving  a  Federal  contract, 
grant,  loan,  or  cooperative  agreement  or  a 
commitment  providing  for  the  United  States 
to  insure  or  guarantee  a  loan,  means  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  who  is  employed  by  such 
person  for  at  least  130  working  days  within 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
the  submission  that  initiates  agency  consid- 
eration of  such  person  for  receipt  of  such 
contract  grant  loan,  cooperative  agree- 
ment loan  insurance  commitment,  or  loan 
guaranty  commitment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
with  the  exception  of  those  amend- 
ments pertaining  to  section  119.  the  oil 
tanker,  and  section  112,  the  oil  OCS 
leasing  off  New  Jersey;  that  they  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment;  and  that 
no  points  of  order  be  waived  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  except  amendments 
pertaining  to  section  112  and  section 

119. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
bring  before  the  Senate  today  the  first 
of  13  fiscal  year  1990  appropriations 
bills.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  this 
first  bill  comes  from  my  Department 
of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  immediately  after 
the  disposition  of  the  Interior  bill  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment bill  and  then  move  to  the  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations bill.  However,  this,  of  course. 
is  a  matter  that  is  for  the  majority 
leader  to  decide.  He  has  to  consider 
what  other  measures  are  pending  and 


need  to  be  discussed  and  acted  upon. 
So  that  is  his  jurisdiction.  But  I  simply 
say  that  those  two  other  bills  will  be 
ready  once  this  bill  is  disposed  of. 

Since  receiving  the  House  Interior 
appropriations  bill  on  July  12,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  moved 
swiftly  to  present  this  bill  for  Senate 
consideration.  The  subconmiittee 
markup  occurred  on  the  day  before 
yersterday.  The  full  committee 
markup  occurred  on  yesterday.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader  for  arranging 
for  unanimous  consent  so  that  both 
the  1-day  rule  and  the  2-day  rule 
would  not  prevent  the  calling  up  of 
this  bill  today. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  rep- 
resents careful  and  diligent  examina- 
tion of  the  budget  requests  proposed 
by  the  President.  The  subcommittee 
held  16  hearings  involving  31  agencies. 
The  subcommittee  received  oral  and 
written  testimony  from  169  individ- 
uals, companies,  tribes,  clubs,  associa- 
tions. States,  and  towns.  The  subcom- 
mittee received  2,009  amendment  re- 
quests prior  to  July  14.  That  is  the 
most  amendments  that  any  subcom- 
mittee has  received  and  that  is  histori- 
cally. I  think,  true.  Since  that  time, 
perhaps  another  few  hundred  requests 
arrived  too  late  to  be  fully  considered 
by  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  proud  of  the  funding  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  committee  in 
this  Interior  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
bill  that  contributes  substantially  to 
the  health  and  the  well-being  of  citi- 
zens throughout  America.  The  Interi- 
or appropriation  bill  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  land  management  funding  for 
approximately  one-third  of  the  United 
States  land  mass.  The  bill  raises  more 
revenue  than  does  any  other  appro- 
priation bill,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Treasury-Postal  Service  bill  which 
funds  the  operation  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

This  year,  for  example,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  agencies  under  the  subcommit- 
tee jurisdiction  will  raise  a  total  of  $7.7 
billion  in  receipts  for  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. The  Senate  Interior  appropria- 
tion biU  raises  these  revenues  and 
takes  care  of  its  vast  responsibilities 
on  substantially  less  money  than  is 
recommended  in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion. 

We  are  approximately  $400  million 
less  than  the  House  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $80  million  less  in  outlays.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  less  because,  as  the 
chairman  of  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  appropiations 
bill,  I  said,  let  us  be  an  example.  Busi- 
ness carmot  be  as  usual.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  tighten  our  belts.  And  I 
would  say  that  this  year  is  just  a  start- 
er. Next  year,  it  may  be  more  difficult. 
But  I  gave  up  $400  million  of  budget 
authority  as  we  set  out  our  allocations. 


and  I  gave  $300  million  of  that  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce.  Justice 
because  that  committee  has  a  very 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
funding  the  war  on  drugs,  drug  abuse, 
and  law  enforcement.  And  I  gave  up 
$80  million  in  outlays.  I  was  not  asked 
to.  I  volunteered  to  do  that  so  that  the 
committee  would  have  more  budget 
authority,  more  outlays  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  had,  to  try  to  set  the 
example  of  some  degree  of  austerity, 
hoping  that  other  subcommittees  will 
take  the  cue,  as  well. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  for  a  question?  I  hate  to  inter- 
rupt him  in  his  presentation. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  there  was  a 
little  confusion  about  the  action  taken 
on  the  committee  amendments.  You 
referred  to  section  112,  and  there  was 
section  designation  change.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  dealt  with  section 
112  in  the  bill  as  sent  to  us  or  section 
112  following  the  committee  action,  I 
understand  it  to  be  the  latter,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  certain. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  it  was  the  latter. 
Section  112  of  the  bill,  the  House  bQl 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee, 
the  OCS  leasing  off  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  apologize  for  the  interruption,  but 
the  staff  was  unsure  as  to  which 
amendments  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  owes  no 
apology.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  clarify  the  matter. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  brief  high- 
lights of  the  bill.  But  before  I  do,  let 
me  say  that  the  committee-reported 
bill  contains  a  total  of  $10,495,782,000 
in  discretionary  budget  authority  and 
an  estimated  $10,270,009,000  in  out- 
lays. In  budget  authority,  the  recom- 
mendations are  $24  million— I  hope  all 
Senators,  if  they  do  not  hear  this  now, 
that  they  will  understand  it  later— in 
budget  authority,  the  recommenda- 
tions are  $24  million,  or  just  a  very 
thin  shade  under  the  302(b)  ceiling.  So 
if  we  had  not  given  up  $400  million,  we 
would  have  a  little  better  than  just  a 
thin  shade.  But  $24  million,  just  a 
shade  under  the  302(b)  ceiling.  And 
based  on  preliminary  scoring  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office— get  this, 
my  colleagues— the  subcommittee  is 
just  over  its  outlay  ceiling— to  all 
those  Senators  and  staffs  who  may  be 
thinking  about  offering  amendments 
to  this  bill,  adding  moneys— the  sub- 
committee is  just  over  its  outlay  ceil- 
ing by  $9,000. 

So  perhaps  one  may  think  that  Sen- 
ator Byrd  should  be  having  second 
thoughts  now  about  having  given  up 
$80  million  in  outlays  from  his  sub- 
committee. But  I  am  not  having 
second  thoughts.  I  think  we  will  find 
the  $9,000.  but  I  just  hope  Senators 
will  not  make  it  more  difficult  by  call- 
ing up  amendments  now,  asking  for 
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more  money,  more  money.  But  they 
have  a  right  to  do  that.  Senators  have 
a  right  to  do  that  and  I  recognize  that. 
I  will  take  just  a  moment  to  note 
that  these  recommendations  that  are 
going  to  be  presented  have  been 
worked  on  in  a  bipartisan  manner  with 
the  ranking  Republican  member.  Sen 
ator  McClure.  He  has  been  most  coop 
erative.  I  have  enjoyed  workmg  with 
him  as  this  Interior  bill  has  progressed 
through  the  committee.  He  has  a  very 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  bill. 

He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  the  past.  He  has 
served  as  ranking  minority  member 
over  many  years.  And  he  has  given  his 
attention  assiduously  over  those  years 
to  this  bill  and  he  is  very  knowledgea 
ble  of  the  bill,  of  the  issues,  of  the 
policies:  may  I  say,  far  more  knowl 
edgeable  than  I.  Because  in  all  those 
years  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  years  when  I  was 
ranking  minority  member.  I  was  on 
this  floor,  standing  right  in  this  place 
where  I  am  now  standing,  giving  my 
attention  to  my  job  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  or  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  whichever  was 
the  case.  I  had  both  experiences. 

So  I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  sub- 
committee hearings  in  the  years  past. 
as  was  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho.  And  I  now  feel  the  effects  of 
that.  He  certainly  has  a  great  knowl 
edge  of  this,  where  I  am  immensely 
lacking.  It  will  take  some  time  to  gel 
into  the  ball  game,  much  less  ever 
catch  up  with  his  knowledge. 

But  he  has  been  of  great  assistance. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him. 

Now  let  me  mention  a  few  great  and 
bright  highlights  of  the  bill. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  sig 
nificant     increases     for     maintenance 
funding  and  operations  funding  for  a 
number   of   the   public   land    manage- 
ment agencies. 

Conversely,  the  recommendation  in- 
cludes substantially  lower  funding  for 
new  land  acquisition  for  Federal  agen 
cies. 

The  total  in  this  bill  is  $187  million 
for  land  acquisition,  which  is  down  $19 
million  below  the  Presidents  request. 

I  believe  that  this  reduction  is  ap- 
propriate and  necessary,  so  that  wo 
can  maintain  our  existing  facilities  at 
an  adequate  level  before  we  take  on 
additional  lands  which  in  turn  would 
place  additional  burdens  on  our  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  budgets. 

Section  317  of  the  committee  bill 
contains  language  which  provides  for 
the  timber  program  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  continue  while  taking 
measures  to  address  protection  of  the 
spotted  owl  and  old-growth  forests. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Endow 
ment  for  the  Arts,  the  recommenda- 
tion includes  reduction  of  $45,000.  the 
same  as  the  House.  This  reduction  re- 
flects the  amount  of  money  provided 
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for  the  two  controversial  arts  organi- 
zations. 

Also,  bill  language  has  been  included 
which  would  prevent  these  two  organi- 
zations from  receiving  grant  funding 
from  the  Endowment  for  the  next  5 
years.  Furthermore.  $100,000  has  been 
earmarked  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  to  contract  with  a 
third  party  to  review  the  process  by 
which  it  makes  grants  to  artistic  orga- 
nizations. 

The  recommendation  includes  all 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  and 
drill  prohibitions  that  are  contained  in 
the  House  bill.  However,  preleasing 
studie's  moratona  included  in  the 
House  bill  have  been  deleted  for  all 
areas,  except  George's  Bank. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  in  sec- 
tion 119  which  would  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  oil  through  areas  that  are 
under  an  oil  leasing  moratorium. 

Last.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  section 
318  of  the  bill,  which  includes  my 
truth-in-lobbying  amendment. 

The  ethical  crisis  of  Americn  Gov- 
ernment has  many  facets,  all  of  which 
contribute  to  declining  pubic  confi- 
dence in  public  officials.  One  area  of 
concern  has  been  erosion  of  respect 
for  the  law,  highlighted  by  the  Iran 
arms-for-hostages  scandal.  Another  is 
the  u-se  of  money  to  influence  congres- 
sional legislation  and  executive  branch 
decisionmaking  in  order  to  steer  gov- 
ernment largess  toward  particular  in- 
terests. The  behavior  of  officials  in 
both  Congress  and  the  executive,  as 
well  as  highly  questionable  practices 
in  DOD,  HUD.  EPA.  and  other  agen- 
cies all  point  to  a  crying  need  for  sus- 
tained reform. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a 
constant  stream  of  news  articles  relat- 
ing to  lobbyists  who  exert  undue  influ- 
ence to  steer  the  executive  branch  de- 
cisionmaking process  away  from  merit 
selection  and  toward  political  favorit- 
i.sm;  or  who  collect  exorbitant  fees  to 
create  projects  and  have  them  ear- 
marked in  appropriation  bills  and  re- 
ports for  the  benefit  of  their  clients, 
oftentimes  before  the  prospective  re- 
cipients have  filed  their  application 
for  such  grants. 

ProjecU  are  created  by  someone 
else,  by  lobbyists,  the  apporpriations 
are  gotten  for  the  projects  and  then 
the  prospective  recipients  are  helped 
and  assisted  in  filling  out  their  appli- 
cations. 

In  other  words,  just  the  reverse  of 
the  way  it  is  supposed  to  operate. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  daily  news 
accounts  about  abuses  that  took  place 
at  HUD  during  the  past  several 
years— abuses  that  allowed  develop- 
ment firms  with  the  right"  lobbyists 
to  secure  loans,  and  loan  guarantees, 
et  cetera,  which  never  should  have 
been  granted. 

In  programs  at  HUD  where  appli- 
cants were  suppo.sed   to  compete   for 


limited  resources,  these  well-connected 
lobbyists  apparently  were  able  to  get 
their  projects  approved  without  regard 
to  merit.  The  recommendations  of 
knowledgeable  individuals  at  HUD 
who  had  the  responsibility  to  recom- 
mend approval  or  disapproval  of  these 
projects  were  not  followed  by  high- 
level  political  appointees,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  intent  of  regulations  that 
required  competition  and  objectivity 
in  the  selection  of  these  housing 
projects. 

A  recent  audit  by  the  inspector  gen- 
eral at  HUD  found  that  only  204  of 
the  more  than  3.000  public  housing 
authorities  eligible  to  receive  funding 
for  moderate  rehabilitation  were  se 
lected  during  a  5-year  period,  and  that 
10  States  received  more  than  half  of 
the  allocations.  Under  normal  HUD 
guidelines,  those  States'  "fair-share 
need "  would  have  averaged  only  16 
percent  of  total  funding. 

During  this  5-year  period.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  many  other  States,  had 
their  applications  turned  down,  while 
political  greasemonkeys  were  having 
no  difficulty  getting  projects  approved 
by  completely  bypassing  HUD  regula- 
tions. 

Secretary  Kemp,  to  his  credit,  has 
moved  aggressively  to  put  an  end  to 
these  abuses,  which,  he  said,  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  as  much  as  $1  billion. 

I  heard  him  even  this  morning  talk- 
ing about  this  on  television. 

But  the  problem  does  not  stop  with 
the  executive  branch. 

There  are  also  accounts  of  lobbyists 
who  create  projects  that  receive  ear- 
marked appropriations. 

The  perception  is  growing  that  the 
merit  of  a  project,  grant,  or  contract 
awarded  by  the  Government  has 
fallen  into  a  distant  second  place  to 
the  moxie  and  clout  of  lobbyists  who 
help  spring  the  money  out  of  appro- 
priation bills  for  a  fat  fee.  As  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  have  become  con- 
cerned at  the  possibility  that  this 
practice  is  widespread. 

Inside  the  Beltway,  everyone  knows 
how  the  game  is  played.  These  influ- 
ence peddlers  sell  themselves  as  hired 
guns  to  »he  highest  bidder.  They  claim 
that  they  know  the  password  to  the 
backdoors  on  Capitol  Hill.  They  tout 
their  prowess  at  being  able  to  deliver 
the  goodies. 

They  say.  if  you  do  not  believe  we 
can  do  it.  just  take  a  look  at  our  track 
record.  They  are  arrogant  about  their 
ability  to  shake  the  appropriations 
money  tree— for  a  fat  fee. 

Every  Senator  in  this  body  ought  to 
be  repulsed  by  the  perception  that  we 
will  dole  out  the  bucks  if  stroked  by 
the  right  consultant. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  join  me  in 
trying  to  arrest  the  perception  that 
the  accounts  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  are 
on  the  auction  block.  This  provision  is 
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my  attempt  to  put  a  cement  block  in 
the  gears  and  sand  in  the  gas  tank  of 
the  machinery  of  influence  peddling. 
The  time  has  come  to  junk  the  prac- 
tice once  and  for  all. 
This  is  not  a  bill  against  lobbying. 
Ironically,  in  my  own  experience,  I 
have  found  the  beneficiary  of  a 
worthy  Federal  grant  usually  argues 
his  own  case  best.  He  really  has  no 
need  for  the  consultant,  but  a  conven- 
tional wisdom  seems  to  have  developed 
that  high-powered  consultants  in 
Washington  have  some  secret  proce- 
dure to  get  to  the  Government  cash- 
box.  Unable  to  make  a  confident  as- 
sessment of  the  value  of  this  service, 
the  Washington  outsider  feels  com- 
pelled to  hire  the  rairmiaker  as  an  im- 
portant hedge  for  success. 

As  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned, 
there  is  truth  in  this  proposition  only 
to  the  extent  that  Americans  have  lost 
faith  in  the  good  judgment  and  hard 
work  of  the  public  officials  whom  they 
have  elected.  There  is  no  one  who  can 
better  argue  his  case  for  the  worthi- 
ness of  a  grant  or  contract  than  he 
who  is  destined  to  get  it,  and  there  is 
no  one  who  will  work  harder  to  repre- 
sent that  beneficiary  than  the  official 
whose  reelection  depends  on  this  kind 
of  performance. 

In  response  to  this  problem.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  in  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  and  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  amendment,  which  is 
included  in  the  bill  as  section  317,  will, 
upon  enactment,  preclude  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  pay  persons,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  or 
attempt  to  influence  executive  or  leg- 
islative decisionmaking  in  connection 
with  the  awarding  of  any  Federal 
grant,  contract,  loan,  or  cooperative 
agreement. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  hiring 
lobbyists,  but  the  taxpayer  should  not 
have  to  pick  up  the  check.  Further, 
even  when  tax  dollars  are  not  used  to 
pay  lobbyists,  the  awarding  of  Federal 
contracts,  and  so  forth,  on  any  basis 
other  than  merit  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

This  legislation  will  provide  Con- 
gress with  a  list  of  all  lobbyists  paid 
with  non-Federal  funds,  how  they 
were  paid,  and  the  services  performed 
in  connection  with  all  Federal  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements, 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  or  loan  insur- 
ance. All  agencies  will  be  required  to 
file,  on  a  semiannual  basis  beginning 
on  April  30,  1990.  such  information 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  provision  also  authorizes  civil 
penalties  of  $100,000  for  each  violation 
of  the  provision  on  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  pay  lobbyists,  and  $100,000 
for  each  failure  to  report  the  informa- 
tion required  when  lobbyists  are  paid 


with  non-Federal  funds.  In  addition, 
the  heads  of  agencies  would  be  author- 
ized to  cancel  or  terminate  any  con- 
tracts, grants,  cooperative  agreements, 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  or  loan  insur- 
ance made  with  persons  who  violate 
these  provisions. 

It  will  not,  however,  prohibit  reason- 
able payments  to  consultants  for  pro- 
fessional or  other  technical  services  in 
connection  with  meeting  the  agency 
requirements  for  receiving  Federal 
grants,  contracts,  loans,  or  cooperative 
agreements. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  immediately  upon  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  will  be  required  to 
inform  all  agencies  that  these  provi- 
sions are  to  be  compiled  with  upon  en- 
actment. OMB  will  also  have  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  to  issue 
guidance  for  agency  implementation 
of  this  legislation. 

Finally,  each  year  in  connection 
with  the  submission  of  their  budgets, 
the  inspectors  general  of  all  Federal 
agencies,  or  their  equivalents,  will  be 
required  to  report  on  compliance  with 
these  provisions  and  to  recommend 
any  changes  that  may  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  provisions. 

The  applicability  of  these  provisions 
is  limited  to  programs  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee—Federal grants,  contracts,  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  loan  insurance 
because  moneys  for  these  flow  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
two  Houses.  They  fund  the  legislation 
as  authorized.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
activities  of  the  lobbyists  in  dealing 
with  matters  coming  within  the  juris- 
diction of  committees  other  than  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  American  people  are  fed  up.  We 
have  too  little  funding  to  go  around 
for  many  critical  programs.  As  the 
HUD  scandals  have  so  amply  demon- 
strated, we  cannot  afford  to  have 
scarce  resources  frittered  away  on 
wasteful  projects,  simply  because  they 
are  being  promoted  by  well-connected 
lobbyists. 

The  erosion  of  the  public  trust  m 
government  officials,  and,  indeed, 
trust  in  the  entire  government  struc- 
ture will  continue  if  steps  are  not 
taken  to  curb  rampant  abuses  such  as 
those  that  we  have  seen  at  HUD  and 
in  the  activities  of  certain  consultants. 
This  provision  is  an  attempt  to  clean 
up  in  my  area  of  jurisdiction;  meaning 
the  Appropriations  Committees  in 
both  Houses.  I  believe  it  is  a  strong 
start. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Jim  English  and  Mary 
Dewald,  of  the  full  committee  staff, 
for  their  continuing  assistance.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  thank  my 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
staff:  Charlie  Estes,  Sue  Masica.  Rusty 
Mathews,  Shannon  Skripka,  as  well  as 
Jeff  Cilek  and  Debbie  Rieman,  from 
the  minority  staff.  A  special  thanks 


goes  to  Mr.  Dan  Salisbury,  who  has 
served    the    subcommittee    on    detail 
from  the  executive  branch.  His  contri- 
bution to  the  organization  and  noted 
by  this  chairman.  I  thank  all  the  indi- 
viduals  whom   I   have   named.   They 
have  put  in  long  hours  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  able  to  consider  this 
bill  today. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man very  much  for  the  comments  he 
made  in  his  remarks  on  my  activities 
in  bahalf  of  this  bill  and  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  must  protest  one  thing  at  the 
outset.  While  you  have  been  removed 
from  the  detail  of  the  bUl  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  you  certainly  have 
given  detailed  attention  to  the  bill 
since  returning  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  full  time  and  the  activities 
of  this  subcommittee.  It  is  obvious  to 
me  that  you  have  done  your  home- 
work, your  staff  is  competent  in  assist- 
ing you  in  dealing  with  the  detail,  and 
I  think  the  bill  benefits  from  your 
very  close  attention  to  the  detail.  It  is 
evident  to  those  of  us  who  worked 
with  you  and  with  this  legislation 
that,  indeed,  the  comments  I  have  just 
made  are  true. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  been  immensely  helpful  in  the 
process,  and  I  very  much  appreciate  it. 
I  think  I  can  state  from  past  experi- 
ence that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
task.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
requests  from  individual  Members  for 
changes  or  additions  to  the  bill.  I  hope 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  their  interests  and  that  of 
the  Senate. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  dis- 
play the  difficulty  this  subcommittee 
faces.  According  to  the  CBO.  the  cur- 
rent services  base  for  discretionary 
spending  for  the  subcommittee  is  $10.9 
billion  in  budget  authority.  The  alloca- 
tion for  discretionary  spending  of  the 
subcommittee  is  $10.5  bUlion  in  budget 
authority. 

I  want  to  put  that  into  an  appropri- 
ate context  because  not  every  cut 
around  here  is  a  cut  from  past  prac- 
tice. It  is  a  cut  to  the  size  of  the  in- 
crease, but  $400  million  is  a  significant 
departure  from  the  normal  practice  in 
this  body  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions matters.  I  conunend  the  chair- 
man for  having  undertaken  the  task  of 
bringing  more  discipline  to  this  com- 
mittee. I  just  wish  we  could  do  that 
across  the  entire  panoply  of  appro- 
priations. 

Since  the  President's  budget  request 
was  released  earlier  this  year,  this  sub- 
committee has  received  over  2,000  re- 
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quests  from  Members  of  the  Senate 
for  items  which  are  not  in  the  budget. 
This  is  an  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1989  when  we  had  1,700  requests  from 
Members,  and  as  little  as  5  years  ago. 
we  were  in  the  range  of  500  or  600  re 
quests  from  individual  Members. 

The  chairman  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  assembling  the  priorities  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  merging  the 
requests  of  the  Members.  Simply  put. 
our  allocation  does  not  allow  us  to 
fund  all  of  these  requests. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  is 
in  the  process  of  scoring  the  bill,  and 
we  get  more  information  and  reaction 
from  them  almost  hourly,  but  certain- 
ly I  would  underscore  what  the  chair- 
man has  said  how  close  we  are  both  on 
budget  authority  and  on  outlays. 
There  is  no  room  to  make  many 
changes  upward  on  BA  and  we  obvi- 
ously have  no  room  at  all  on  outlays. 
These  numbers  could  change  as  CBO 
continues  their  analysis,  but  it  is  clear 
that  amendments,  if  they  are  offered, 
will  have  to  have  offsets. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  legislative  effort 
which  he  has  given  to  this  question  of 
the  activities  of  lobbying  for  grants. 
Since  the  amendment  was  adopted  in 
the  subcommittee  and  there  has  been 
the  opportunity  for  a  number  of 
people  to  look  at  it.  and  of  course  we 
received  comments  why  it  is  not  right, 
why  it  goes  too  far,  why  it  misses  the 
mark  in  some  respect. 

In  every  instance  that  I  have  had 
those  comments  I  have  invited  the 
persons  who  made  the  comments  to 
come  forward  and  identify  precisely 
what  their  problem  is,  what  they 
think  the  solution  should  be;  if. 
indeed,  there  is  a  legitimate  problem, 
we  would  address  it.  So  far  I  have  re- 
ceived no  specific  language  change  re- 
quest. 

We  may  before  we  have  finished  this 
bill,  either  on  the  floor  today  or  in 
conference  with  the  other  body,  re- 
ceive those  comments.  I  want  to  assure 
everyone  that  we  will  listen  very  care- 
fully to  those  comments  when  re- 
ceived, analyze  them  and  if,  indeed,  it 
appears  they  are  right  we  will  attempt 
to  make  the  adjustments.  So  far  as  I 
can  tell  no  one  yet  has  shown  the  spe- 
cific ways  in  which  that  legislative 
effort  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  again  1  wish  to  thank 
staff  on  both  sides,  not  only  the  mi 
nority  staff,  with  whom  I  work  very 
closely,  but  majority  staff,  with  whom 
we  work  equally  close.  It  has  been  a 
very  good  working  relationship.  In  the 
years  that  I  have  been  either  the  rank 
ing  member  or  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, it  has  always  been  a  bipar 
tisan  effort  and  that  makes  the  task 
doable  and  certainly  much  more  easy. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Idaho,  the  ranking  member  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriatioris  Subcommittee, 
for  his  kind  remarks.  I  again  thank 
him  for  his  understanding,  his  pa- 
tience and  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  open  for 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  409 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
ius  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witn- 
out  objection  the  excepted  committee 
amendments  will  be  set  aside.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr  Simon! 
propo.se.s  an  amendment  numbered  409. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  measure, 
add 

The  Secretar.v  .shall  report  back  to  Con 
gre.ss  withm  90  days  with  recommendations 
of  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  futher  re- 
search on  finding  an  inexpensive  means  of 
converting  .salt  water  to  fresh  water. 

Mr  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  things  everyone  agrees,  as  we  look 
long  term,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
is  find  an  inexpensive  way  to  convert 
salt  water  to  fresh  water.  I  had  an 
amendment  adopted  some  months  ago 
asking  the  White  House  to  designate  a 
lead  agency.  The  Interior  Department 
was  designated  as  the  lead  agency.  I 
have  met  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Mr.  Manuel  Lujan,  our  former 
colleague  in  the  House,  and  he  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  this  area. 

This  amendment  simply  asks  the 
Secretary  to  report  back  to  Congress 
within  90  days  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  further  this  important  area 
that  ultimately  is  extremely  important 
to  civilization  itself. 

As  you  look  at  what  is  happening, 
ou-  population  is  going  up.  Our  water 
resources  are  going  down.  Now,  you  do 
not  need  to  be  a  prophet  to  under- 
stand we  are  headed  for  some  real 
problems. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  I  believe 
IS  acceptable  both  to  Senator  Byrd 
and  Senator  McClure,  and  I  hope  we 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  staff 
and  it  is  our  feeling  this  is  a  worthy 
amendment,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  It  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  belabor  the  subject.  Saline  water 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  this 
country  for  years  and  the  conversion 
of  saline  and  brackish  waters  to  either 
industrial,  commercial,  or  domestic  use 
has  been  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  of 
concern. 

We  at  one  time  had  a  specific  pro- 
gram well  funded,  well  organized,  and 


well  directed,  that  for  years  attempted 
to  find  the  breakthrough  points.  Much 
research  was  done.  Some  break- 
throughs were  identified,  but  certainly 
the  concern  that  is  stated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  correct.  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I 
commend  him  for  the  amendment.  I 
hope  it  will  bring  about  some  fruitful 
results. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  just  add  a 
comment.  Senator  McClure  is  abso- 
lutely correct  on  this.  When  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  one  of  his  news  conferences, 
one  of  the  reporters  said.  "What  great 
scientific  breakthrough  would  you  like 
to  see  during  your  years  as  President?" 

He  said.  "You  have  heard  me  talk 
about  getting  a  man  to  the  Moon,  but 
infinitely  more  important  than  that 
would  be  if  we  could  find  an  inexpen- 
sive way  to  convert  salt  water  to  fresh 
water."  He  said  that  would  change  the 
geography  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  done  very 
little  research.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  long  term.  But  by  the  end  of 
this  century,  we  are  going  to  be  read- 
ing not  about  shortages  of  oil;  we  are 
going  to  be  reading  about  shortages  of 
water. 

I  appreciate  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  by  the  two  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  No.  409  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
aimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  exam- 
ined. H.R.  2788.  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  appropriations  bill  and  has 
found  that  the  bill  is  just  under  its 
302(b)  budget  authority  allocation  and 
is  within  $9,000  of  its  $10.6  billion 
302(b)  outlay  allocation. 

I  commpliment  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Byrd.  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Interior  Subcommittee,  Senator 
McClure.  on  all  of  their  hard  work. 
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*  w,     ,„.«,       The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCluke],    Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Mr,  President,  I  have  a  table  from    ,  J^^'^JJ*^^   proposes  an  amendment    and   specifically   Senator   DrCowciNi. 
the   Budget  Committee  showing  the    jj^^j^^g^  410.  for  focusing  attention  on  this  matter.  I 

scoring  of  the  Interior  appropriations  mcCLURE  Mr.  President,  I  ask    urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 

bill  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that       '^^^^  consent  that  further  read-       The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  .  ^^^  amendment  be  dispensed    there  further  debate?  There  being  no 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taoie    ^^^  further   debate,    the    question    is    on 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the       ^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-    agreeing   to   the   amendment   of   the 
Record,  as  follows:  ^^^  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  The     amendment     (No.     410)     was 

SENATE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  SCORING  OF  H.R.  2788-  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ke  •65,941.000  '  and     agreed  to. 

INTERIOR  SUBCOMMinEE-SPENDING  TOTALS  (SENATE     ^^^^  ^  ^^^  thereof  "65,535,000 ".  and  on        ^r.  McCLURE,  I  move  to  reconsider 
RPPORTFDl  page  30,  line  3,  strike  "$964,720,000  '  and    ^^    ^^^^  ^y  which  the  amendment  was 

"^"^       '  ,^,   ,  insert  inlieu  thereof  "$965,126,000".  agreed  to. 

^___ iin  Ditos  at  doiiarsi ^^       ^^     McCLURE.    This    amendment       j^^.    BYRD.    I    move    to    lay    that 

Fisai  year  1990         would    transfer    $406,000    in    excess    motion  on  the  table. 
I  T^  funds  from  Indian  Health  Service  for       r^^^  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 

!  S^       '^^^       construction   of   the   Sallisaw    outpa-    agreed  to. 

tient  clinic  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af-        ^^  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

302(B)  Bill  SUMMARY  fairs  for  real  estate  services  relating  to    ^^^^  ^^^^  absence  of  a  quorum. 

HR   ;788   smie  Deponed   (ne«  Budget  the  Completion  of  Cadastral  surveys  re-       r^^^    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

i^X^,'"'^'  »  »    lated  to  the  Arkansas  Riverbed  Au-    clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

Miusiment  ic  coniorm  maxtiiory  pfojrams  to  thority.  It  simply  transfers  the  lunos       rj,^^  jjjjj  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

'esoiutwi  aaunvtiora  .        -  ,  ^g  agency  to  another  within  the        „ 

^e.«.oM,.tn«,s  + ^--. — ^^^— ^^    iea   o"   Indian   services,   within   the    ™J^^    g^^S.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

s.sa^lJi«  302(b)  aiioat«,r:::::::.Z:__JiL_^L6    state    of    Oklahoma.    Ithmk    It    IS    unj^nimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

,.,«  ^  -  ( .  I         -f  t  M      cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  ^ j^^  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

B,inor^(*.»wowT:T~""  ,,  5        Mr.     BYRD.     Mr.     President,     the        ^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

'^'^"inif'  4  -1    amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this      ^^  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

KTolTb)  aitotK^    :IIZZ:  «  -  >    side,    as    the    distinguished    Senator       ^^   BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 

from  Idaho  says,  it  is  merely  a  trans-    .    .      ^^j  yj.ge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 

n^""^"'„T                          0             0  fe^  of  f"^^  f'-""^  °"^  ^f'^'J:  1°  *"■  por?  H^  2m,  the  Interior  appropria- 

SS^'°^^2fr  -:^A___±  other  within  the  State  of  OWahoma.  PO^  H.,^^ 

^^^                                      0             0  It  does  not  increase  the  budget  au-  ^   compliment   the   Interior   Appro- 

=  thority.                                    ^     ♦•„„  „f  priations  Subcommittee  for  its  quick 

,„te,nat«oai  ata.-s  soendHig  ,r  b,ii                                   J  Mr.  McCLURE.  I  Urge  adoption  Of  'T,.      ijecausc  this  measure  is  very  im- 

.^,..nde,,.e.na,«.una.scap L  ^hc  amendment.  ^ort^t  to  my  State  of  Montana. 

i)«"^                              =°==  Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection.  ^      ^         portion  of  Montana  is  feder- 

o^,..^e,Kx«.s«^...nt««                   {05          ',03  Mr.   NICKl^S    Mr^ President,   the  ^^     ^^^d.  These  funds  will  provide 

wtocatKx.  unde.  domestic  up         ,                 '" ^^  amendment  that  I  am  offering  nere  wherewithal  to  properly  manage 

^tt««Ke         J -^-       -('»         -<■>  today  would  provide  funds  toward  the  ^.^^    ^^^    ^^g^    the 

completion  of  the  cadastral  surveys  of  "«>s^^^  ^^  ^^  Management,  national 

r rr;: . .» to.. ^ . ^  '^^nT^f^e^'cZtiet Chlcraw'.  Parl^  ^'^^^L'i^Vir VrrfortnXi 

...epa-ed^s^ateB..  — su«  ^aSSi^U^THbes  of  Oklahoma  l^TJ^^'^Z^S^nZ^  h^/alS"^ 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  The  committee  has  P^^^'f^J^^^  ^e\\  as  many  support  agencies  such  as 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  totalmg      $270,000.      An      faditionai  g^reau  of  Mines  and  the  Geologi- 

^The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  $406,000  is  derwed  from  t^^^^^^^  cal  Survey. 

clerk  will  call  the  roll.  this  amount  f^om  the  functe  set  ^^^  g^  j           ^^e  Senate's  quick  approv- 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro-  for   the   completion   of   J^e   Sallisaw^ 

ceeded  to  call  the  roll.          .,     ,   ,      ^  O^,       "'^'tL  rf^fftlence  Seen  th^  There    are    two    important    areas, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President  I  ask  amount  is  "^e  difference  between  the  ^^^  ^^^  additional  provisions 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  ongmal   J^^^^^^Health   Service   esu  ^            ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  mate  of  the  "^cessary  funds  to  com  Amendments  wUl  be  intro- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  Plete  construction  of  the  cimcand^he  H^K^          ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  recently  .^^^^'ff  J^c^^g^d    in    the  with   the   support   of   the   delegation 

.Mo,i.M^«o..io  ILSf  report  w^  $4  165700   tL  re  from   Wyoming,    a^d   they   wUl    give 

^Purpose:   To   transfer   $406,000   in   excess  ^^f  esSa^eT  $3,759,'oOO   to    com-  -"^^ ^^/.^TilS  fe^^rTn^^I^Ye"' 

irti'orf^SXr^oS^ntX^  ^   --^™^^^°"    ''    ^^^    "^""^'^  ZL^e'i'aUrSrkwto^^kfeed 

to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  real  cimic.                   ^^  ^^^^^  j^^s  will  pro-  and  range  during  short  times  and  hard 

estate  services  relating  to  the  completion  ^'"=                   ,   jg„g  qqq   toward   the  winters.                                 ,.  ,  ^       _     ^ 

of  cadastral  surveys  related  to  the  Arkan-  vide   »  .^°^*^„  °l.  ^'fl^^^^       riverbed  We  seek  legislative  relief  for  those 

sas  Riverbed  Authority)  '^T'^l     ,  cn^Jf  T<f[heTxTenTn^s  property    owners    who    lost    livestock 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I  '^ad^^J^^^^'i^f J.^^  ^°  ^^^^^^^  Ld  facilities  from  fires  that  were  al- 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  |^„^J°^Pf,^eVi^d1S  oUeS  lowed  to  bum  on  Federal  lands  There 

behalf  of  Mr.  Nickles  and  ask  for  its  J^.OOO  acres  of  riveroea  jo       y  ^^^^  hundreds  of  wildfires  igmted  last 

immediate  consideration^^  ^^  l^^^^'^^fl^^^ngse^ices  out  summer  and  mostly  they  were  prompt^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   With-  to  ^°"*™=^_^^t^gf  5J^£  our  desire  that  ly  attacked,  but  some  were  not.  But  m 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  ex-  to  private  P^F^'^^;,"  f^""/  ^.-rinE  the  our    four   cases,    the   Mmk   fire,    the 
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control  and.  of  course,  on  to  private 
land. 

It  appears  as  though  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  determine 
that  the  decision  to  allow  those  fires 
to  burn  was  not  negligent  under  the 
terms  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act. 

The  implementation  of  the  Federal 
policy  to  allow  fires  to  burn  unattend- 
ed was  a  primary  cause  for  the  loss  of 
private  property  and  suffering  to 
many  folks  who  live  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  Their  only  source  of  relief 
is  action  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
settlement  of  their  claims,  some  120  to 
130  of  them.  Congress  has  seen  fii  to 
rectify  a  moral  obligation  like  this  in 
the  past  with  similar  provisions  with 
Public  Law  99-500.  and  I  think  that 
was  down  in  Wyoming. 

So  we  seek  relief  as  we  had  instances 
in  Montana  where  a  fire  had  its  origi 
nation  on  private  land  and  got  into 
Forest  Service  land  and  the  Forest 
Service  asked  the  private  owners  of 
that  land  to  come  up  with  the  where- 
withal, the  funds,  to  fight  it  on  Fore.st 
Service  land. 

I  guess  what  I  am  asking  here  is  that 
everybody  play  out  of  the  same  rule 
book. 

The  second  amendment  that  needs 
immediate  action  is  to  provide  funds 
for  the  acquisition  of  private  lands  to 
provide  winter  range  just  north  of  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  I  am  sure  most  of  my 
colleagues  heard  of  buffalo  and  elk 
that  were  forced  out  of  the  park  due 
to  heavy  snowstorms  which  is  a  sort  of 
double  pitted  ax.  We  need  that  snow 
this  year.  Nonetheless,  we  lost  a  lot  of 
vital  range  due  to  the  fire  in  Yellow 
stone  Park  a  year  ago. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  State  of 
Montana  to  license  hunts  of  the  buffa 
lo  to  protect  the  private  property  from 
loss  and  damage.  Private  landowners 
have  no  recourse  to  recoup  their 
losses.  One  alternative  is  to  limit  the 
herds  to  the  size  that  can  be  supported 
in  the  park.  This  means  periods  of 
large  hunting  bag  limits,  a  procedure 
not  acceptable  to  critics  of  hunts.  The 
other  solution  is  to  provide  a  winter 
habitat  to  accommodate  the  herds 
when  the  winter  drives  them  out  of 
the  park. 

The  State  of  Montana  committed  an 
additional  $2  million  to  the  Federal 
amount  that  we  request  to  help  with 
this  problem,  and  I  ask  your  support 
on  this  measure. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  compli 
ment  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  their 
recognition  of  the  national  timber 
supply  problem  that  is  particularly 
painful  in  Montana.  Many  local  com- 
munities are  suffering  from  economic 
hardship  because  jobs  have  been  lost, 
timber  sales  either  delayed  or  stopped, 
mills  are  going  out  of  business  t>ecause 
timber  under  contract  is  at  an  all-time 
low  or  almost  nonexistent. 
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I  realize  there  are  many  reasons  for 
the  timber  supply  shortage.  One  solu- 
tion offered  by  the  committee  in  the 
appropriations  is  to  fund  the  Forest 
Service  to  refill  the  pipeline  with  more 
sales  than  are  targeted  for  offering 
this  year  in  other  words— 'get 
ahead."  This  initiative  recognizes  that 
lo  get  ahead  requires  more  staff  to  do 
field  work  and  to  do  environmental 
documentation  to  comply  with  NEPA, 
the  National  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act.  The  committee  also  wisely 
recognized  the  need  for  an  adequate 
road  construction  budget,  a  companion 
requirement  to  the  Timber  Sale  Pro- 
gram.- 

The  Forest  Service  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  reducing  road  costs  and 
reducing  standards  to  the  bare  mini- 
mum needed  for  safety.  I  caution  my 
colleagues  to  discount  any  efforts  to 
reduce  road  construction  funds  as  a 
plov  to  slow  .sales  into  unroaded  areas. 
We  should  not  forget  that  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  road  funds  pay  for 
staff  salaries  and  for  reconstruction  of 
existing  substandard  roads. 

I  also  like  to  provision  that  any 
forest  which  attains  its  average  ASQ 
[annual  sale  quantity],  will  receive  1 
percent  additional  funds  to  enhance 
amenity  values  such  as  trails,  wildlife 
and  fish  habitat,  soil,  water,  and  air 
management,  cultural  resources,  wil- 
derness management,  and  reforesta- 
tion. Industry  and  environmental 
groups  alike  should  see  this  as  an 
effort  to  recognize  the  needs  of  com- 
modity and  amenity  outputs  from  our 
national  forest. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
these  timber  supply  measures  that 
have  been  passed  out  of  committee. 
We  will  be  offering  some  amendments 
later  on. 

I  thank  the  leadership  for  this  op- 
portunity, and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few- 
moments,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Interior  appropriations  bill.  But 
before  I  do  that,  Mr.  President.  1  com- 
mend Senator  Robert  Byrd  for  the 
very  splendid  legislation  which  will, 
for  the  first  time,  require  greater, 
more  detailed  disclosure  regarding  the 
activities  of  those  who  are  hired  to 
lobby  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government. 
1  have  long  believed  that  full  disclo- 
sure is  a  very  critical,  key  element  in 


ensuring  the  Government  has  the 
facts  it  needs  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions about  the  grants,  loans,  or  con- 
tracts it  awards.  I  think  with  this  sec- 
tion, crafted  by  Senator  Byrd.  for  the 
first  time  we  will  see  who  hires  these 
particular  lobbyists  that  come  to  lobby 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
and  who  their  other  clients  might  be. 
This  is  definite  progress.  I  commend 
Senator  Byrd.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
this  section  of  the  appropriations  bill 
will  be  retained  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  I  today  rise  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  which  is  in  the  same 
spirit  of  the  Byrd  language.  This 
amendment  that  I  will  offer  in  a  few 
moments  will  cap  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  can  spend  for  consulting  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  way  to  a  per- 
son's heart  is  through  their  stomach.  I 
say  that  the  way  to  solve  the  Govern- 
ment's problems  with  consultants  is 
through  its  wallet.  As  is  evidenced  by 
the  recent  HUD  scandal  in  which  con- 
sultants played  a  very  critical,  key 
role,  "111  Wind"  does  not  just  blow  at 
the  Pentagon.  In  many  ways  the  HUD 
scandal  demonstrates  what  happens 
when  our  Government  relies  too  heav- 
ily on  private  contractors,  sources  with 
no  controls,  no  boundaries,  no  limita- 
tions, and  no  accountability. 

Last  year,  I  attempted  to  modestly 
reduce  consultant  spending  at  all  of 
our  Federal  agencies.  HUD  fought  my 
attempt  and  made  it  very  clear  that  it 
needed  each  and  every  penny  possible 
to  hire  outside  consultants  to  make 
HUD  more  efficient.  We  saw  how  effi- 
cient it  became.  The  unfolding  scandal 
shows  us  what  they  were  doing  with  at 
least  some  of  this  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  HUD  scandal 
should  not  be  attributed  simply  to  an 
overreliance  on  consultants  or  contrac 
tors,  nor  should  all  management  prob- 
lems throughout  the  Government. 
However,  over  the  past  20  or  30  years 
Federal  agencies  have  grown  more  and 
more  dependent  on  private  contractors 
to  perform  the  most  basic  work  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  has  oc- 
curred for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Mr. 
President.  Some  blame  congressional 
actions,  some  say  it  is  appropriate  to 
have  contractors  doing  this  work.  But 
whatever  the  reasons,  the  result  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  hidden  bureauc- 
racy, an  unelected  government  not 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  govern  the  official  bureaucracy. 
The  hidden  bureaucracy  writes  reports 
to  the  Congress.  They  draft  legislation 
for  the  Congress.  They  write  speeches 
for  those  Department  heads  and 
agency  heads  who  come  before  our 
committees.  They  implement  Govern- 
ment programs.  They  evaluate  Gov- 
ernment programs.  They  draft  regula- 
tions. They  comment  on  GAO  reports. 


Mr.  President,  sometimes  private  con- 
sultants are  hired  to  answer  the  let- 
ters that  we  as  Senators  write  asking 
for  information  or  status  reports  on 
the  agencies  or  projects  within  those 
Departments. 

Furthermore,  in  this  time  of  great 
concern  over  ethics,  it  is  essential  to 
realize  that  these  private  contractors 
and  consultants  are  not  covered  by  the 
ethical  rules  that  govern  the  civil  serv- 
ice. They  are  not  covered  by  President 
Bush's  proposed  ethics  package.  They 
are  not  covered  under  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  think  consult- 
ants and  contractors  may  have  some 
role  to  play  in  making  our  Govern- 
ment more  efficient,  this  widespread 
and  growing  delegation  of  much  of  the 
basic  work  of  Government  is  a  most 
unhealthy  situation.  It  has  created  a 
buddy  system  and  it  oils  the  revolving 
door  that  so  many  of  us  have  talked 
about  for  so  long. 

Last    year.    I    offered   nine   amend- 
ments to  the  13  appropriation  bills  to 
consultant    spending.    While    all 


120.  I  will  place  this  definition  in  the 
Record. 

The  impetus  for  this  amendment  is 
to  force  agencies  to  be  accurate  and 
honest  about  their  consultant  spend- 
ing. For  instance,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  estimated  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  spent 
$46,524,000  on  consultant  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  Even  if  we  assume 
that  the  Interior  Department  has  not 
increased  its  consultant  use,  the  De- 
partment has  underrequested  by 
$19,984,000  their  need  for  consulting 
service.  This  is  dismaying. 

The  reason  we  have  appropriations 
committees  is  so  that  we  can  examine 
an  agency's  proposed  spending.  How- 
ever, if  the  agency  misleads  or  under- 
states the  costs,  then  that  agency  is 
depriving  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  of 
their  ability  to  make  these  decisions. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  cap- 
ping an  agency  at  its  requested 
amount  for  consulting  services,  will 
force  that  agency  to  be  more  honest  in 


menu,  lu  li.^  x„  »»,,..  ^,-. its  budget  submissions.  It  will  also  re      ^^^  ^^  oraereu  n 

cut    consultant    spending.    While    all    ^^^j-e  them  to  request  permission  from    ^^^^^  ^  follows: 

nine  were  successfully  adopted,  only    t^e  Appropriations  Conunittee  before         opfict  of  Mahagk 

four   of   those   amendments   survived    jj  can  take  moneys  from  other  appro- 

the  conference  committee.  Even  with    priated  accounts  and  use  those  funds 

these   four   surviving  amendments,   a    for  consulting  services. 

total  of  200  million  American  tax  dol-        xhe  next  section  of  my  amendment. 

lars  were  saved.  Mr.  President,  will  cause  the  Federal 

My     purpose     for     offering     these    agencies  to  literally  come  unglued. 
amendments  was  to  force  the  agencies        it  is  going  to  require  that,  for  the 

■■  ~  first  time,  the  Interior  Department 
must  give  an  accurate  idea  of  what  it 
is  actually  spending  on  consultant 
services.  It  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  submit,  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  a  report  to  Congress  and  the 
Comptroller  General  on  the  funds  ob- 
ligated and  expended  by  the  Depart- 
ment during  that  preceding  quarter. 


In  addition,  a  very  vital  part  of  this 
amendment  is  the  requirement  that 
the  justification  for  a  contract  award 
to  a  private  consulting  firm  or  to  a  pri- 
vate contractor  be  included  in  the  list, 
along  with  the  reason  that  this  work, 
which  is  now  being  farmed  out,  paid 
for  with  billions  of  American  taxpayer 
dollars,  carmot  be  performed  within 
the  system  by  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  OMB  Cir- 
cular A- 120  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  statement. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  saying 
that  this  could  be  a  very  constructive 
approach  to  looking  at  the  hidden  gov- 
ernment, the  unelected  government, 
the  unaccountable  government,  that 
we  have  created.  We  are  getting  ready, 
should  this  amendment  become  law,  to 
shine  some  sunshine  on  this  very  mys- 
terious, and  sometimes  murky,  world 
of  consultants  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  circu- 
lar was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


to  examine  their  consultant  spending 

and  place  priorities  on  their  consulting 

needs.  I  hope  that  we  were  at  least 

partially  successful  in  causing  these 

agencies   to   look   more   carefully    at 

their  consultant  spending. 
This  year  we  are  still  faced  with  a 

massive  budget  deficit.  We  still  have  to 

cut  back.  What  I  propose  today  is  to    „  -   " v:  ,  •    *v,o„  r« 

use  an  agency's  own  figures  to  try  to  The  Comptroller  General  is  then  re_ 

hold  the  line  on  consultant  spending.  I  quested  to  review  the  report  submitted 

think  it  is  a  reasonable  and  fair  ap-  by  the  Secretary  and  make  any  com^ 

proach.  I  am  offering  an  amendment  ments  or  recommendations  that  he  or 

that  will  simply  cap  agency  spending  she  sees  fit.                                   . 

at  the  requested  amount.  Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 

Under  current  law,  section  1114  of  I  am  not  offering  a  complex  formula^ 

title  31   each  agency  is  required  to  in-  On  the  other  hand.  I  propose  to  u^e 

elude  in  tte  budget  justification  the  the  same  figures  on  consulting  services 

amount  of  money  which  it  requests  for  that  agencies  sent  in  their  requests. 

cSting  Ter^fces  as  well  ai  a  list  of  This  amendment  is  another  step  m  my 

appropriation    accoSts    from    which  quest  to  pin  down  exactly  how  much 

the  monev  is  to  come  and  a  description  the   Government  spends   on   consult- 

of   the   agency's Telrfor  consulting  ants  and  what  the  consultants  do  for 

services.  ThatVoday  Mr.  President,  is  us.  I  believe  this  simple  approach  will 


in  the  law. 

I  propose  to  take  this  one  step  fur- 
ther. I  propose  to  take  these  agencies 
at  their  word.  My  amendment  merely 
states  that  since  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
has  requested  the  total  of  $26,540,000 
for  consultant  spending,  that  is  the 


enable  us  to  assure  the  taxpayers  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  more  care- 
fully monitoring  their  use  of  taxpayer 
dollars. 

This  amendment  states  that  the  Sec- 
retary's quarterly  list  contain  all  con- 
tracts awarded  for  the  procurement  of 
advisory  and  assistance  services  during 


The  definition  of  consultant  services  also  include  the  purpose  ol  the  con 

will  be  the  same  Mr  President,  as  the  tract;  what  a  private  consultant  or  a 

SnTtion  p^vMed  bVthe  Office  of  consulting  firm  is  actually  doing  for 

Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-  the  Government. 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC.  January  4.  1988. 

Circular  No.  A-120 
To  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 

establishments. 
Subject:  Guidelines  for  the  Use  of  Advisory 
and  Assistance  Services. 
1.  Purpose:  This  circular  establishes 
policy,  assigns  responsibilities,  and  sets 
guidelines  to  be  followed  by  executive 
branch  agencies  in  determining  and  control- 
ling the  appropriate  use  of  advisory  and  as- 
sistance services  obUined  from  individuals 
and  organizations.  This  circular  supersedes 
OMB  Circular  No.  A-120  -Guidelines  for 
the  Use  of  Consulting  Services,'  dated  April 

14.  1980. 
2    Background:  OMB  Bulletin  No.  78-11, 

issued  May  5,  1978,  first  required  agencies  to 
apply  extra  controls  to  the  procurement  of 
consultant  services.  Circular  A-120,  dated 
April  14,  1980.  provided  permanent  guidance 
in  lieu  of  the  interim  guidance  provided  by 
the  Bulletin.  A  Model  Control  System  for 
consulting  services  was  issued  on  January 

15,  1982.  to  provide  further  guidance,  which 
was  non-mandatory. 

In  1984.  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Manage- 
ment and  Administration  (CCMA)  complet- 
ed a  study  of  consulting  services  to  estimate 
expenditures,  review  definitions  and  exist- 
ing controls,  and  propose  reforms.  The 
study  resulted  from  continuing  reports,  by 
GAO  and  other  agencies,  of  problems  in  the 
way  the  Government  manages  and  uses  con- 
sulting services.  . 

This  revision  of  Circular  A-120  is  being 
issued  (1)  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  cir- 
cular: (2)  to  mandate  controls  for  the  man- 
agement and  reporting  of  advisory  and  as- 
sistance services;  and  (3)  to  clarify  the  rel^ 
tionship  between  Circular  A-120  and  OMB 
Circular  No.  A-76  (Revised)  "Performance 
of  Commercial  Activities,"  issued  August  4. 
1983 

3.  Relationship  to  OMB  Circular  A-76:  Ac- 
tivities that  are  reviewed  in  accordance  with 
the  A-76  process  are  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  circular  except  that  when  the 
functions  performed  by  the  contractor  meet 
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the  definition  of  advisory  and  assistance 
services  set  forth  in  this  circular,  the  con 
tracting  action  must  be  reported  In  accord 
ance  with  Sections  8. A.  and  9  A  below 
When  A  76  contracts  are  renewed,  they  are 
also  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  cir- 
cular. 

4.  Coverage:  The  provisions  of  this  circu- 
lar apply  to  advisory  and  assistance  services 
obtained  by  the  following  arrangements: 

A.  Personnel  appointment; 

B.  Procurement  contract;  and 

C.  Advisory  committee  membership 

5.  Definition:  Advisory  and  Assistance 
Services  are  those  services  acquired  from 
non-governmental  sources  by  contract  or  by 
personnel  appointment  to  support  or  im 
prove  agency  policy  development,  decision 
making,  management,  and  administration, 
or  to  support  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
management  systems.  Such  services  may 
take  the  form  of  information,  advice,  opin 
ions,  alternatives,  conclusions,  recommenda 
tions.  training,  and  direct  assistance.  Adviso 
ry  and  assistance  services  include  consultant 
services  provided  by  individuals,  as  defined 
in  the  Pedera'  Personnel  Manual.  Chapter 
304. 

A.  Advisory  and  assistance  services  include 
activities  having  any  of  the  following  char- 
acteristics: 

( 1 )  Individual  Experts  and  Consultants 
Individual  experts  and  consultant.■^  are  per 
sons  possessing  special,  current  knowledge 
or  skill  which  may  be  combined  with  exten 
sive  operational  experience  This  enables 
them  to  provide  information,  opinions, 
advice,  or  recommendations  to  enhance  un- 
derstanding of  complex  issues  or  to  improve 
the  quality  and  timeliness  of  policy  develop- 
ment or  decision-making.  These  named  indi 
viduals  may  either  work  independently  or 
be  assembled  into  panels,  commissions,  or 
committees. 

1 2)  Studies.  Analyses,  and  Evaluations 
Studies,  analyses,  and  evaluations  are  orga 
nized.  analytic  assessments  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  insights  necessary  for  understand- 
ing complex  issues  or  Improving  policy  de 
velopment  or  decision-making  These  ana 
lytic  efforts  result  in  formal,  structured  doc 
uments  containing  data  or  leading  to  con 
elusions  and/or  recommendations.  This 
summary  description  is  operationally  de 
fined  by  the  following  criteria: 

a.  Objective:  to  enhance  understanding  of 
complex  issues  or  to  improve  the  quality 
and  timeliness  of  agency  policy  development 
or  decision-making  by  providing  new  in- 
sights into,  understanding  of.  alternative  so- 
lutions to.  or  recommendations  on  agency 
policy  and  program  issues,  through  the  ap- 
plication of  fact  finding,  analysis,  and  eval- 
uation. 

b.  Areais  of  application:  all  subjects,  issues, 
or  problems  involving  policy  development  or 
decisionmaking  in  the  agency  These  may 
involve  concepts,  organizations,  programs 
and  other  systems,  and  the  application  of 
such  systems. 

c.  Outputs:  outputs  are  formal,  structured 
documents  containing  or  leading  to  conclu 
sions  and,' or  recommendations.  Data  bases, 
models,  methodologies,  and  related  .software 
created  in  support  of  a  study,  analysis,  or 
evaluation  are  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
overall  study  effort. 

d.  Exclusions  and  exemptions:  a  complete 
list  of  exclusions  and  exemptions  from  the 
provisions  of  this  circular  is  attached. 

(3 1  Management  and  Professional  Support 
Services.  Management  and  professional  sup 
port  services  take  the  form  of  advice,  train 
ing.  or  direct  assistance  for  organizations  to 


ensure  more  efficient  or  effective  operations 
of  managerial,  administrative,  or  related 
systems.  This  summary  description  is  oper- 
ationally defined  in  terms  of  the  following 
criteria: 

a.  Objective:  to  ensure  more  efficient  or 
effective  operation  of  management  support 
or  related  systems  by  providing  advice, 
training,  or  direct  assistance  associated  with 
the  design  or  operation  of  such  systems. 

b.  Areas  of  application:  management  sup- 
port or  related  systems  such  as  program 
management,  project  monitoring  and  re- 
porting, data  collection,  logistics  manage- 
ment, budgeting,  accounting,  auditing,  per 
sonnel  management,  paperwork  manage- 
ment, records  management,  space  manage- 
ment, and  public  relations. 

c.  Oi4puts:  services  in  the  form  of  infor- 
mation, opiniorus,  advice,  training,  or  direct 
assistance  that  lead  to  the  improved  design 
or  operation  of  managerial,  administrative, 
or  related  systems.  This  does  not  include 
training  which  maintains  skills  necessary 
for  normal  operations.  Written  reports  are 
normally  incidental  to  the  performance  of 
the  service 

d.  Exclusions  and  exemptions:  a  complete 
list  of  exclusions  and  exemptions  from  the 
provisions  of  this  circular  Is  attached. 

<4i  Engineering  and  Technical  Services 
Engineering  and  technical  ser\lces  itechni 
cal  representatives)  take  the  form  of  advice, 
training,  or  under  unusual  circumstances, 
direct  assistance  to  ensure  more  efficient  or 
effective  operation  or  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing platforms,  weapon  systems,  related  sys- 
tems, and  associated  .software.  All  engineer- 
ing and  technical  .services  provided  prior  to 
final  Government  acceptance  of  a  complete 
hardware  system  '  are  part  of  the  normal 
development,  production,  and  procurement 
processes  and  do  not  fall  within  the  mean 
ing  of  this  category  Engineering  and  tech 
nical  services  provided  after  final  Govern- 
ment acceptance  of  a  complete  hardware 
system  are  within  the  meaning  of  this  cate- 
gory except  where  they  are  prepared  to  in 
crease  the  original  design  performance  ca- 
pabilities of  existing  or  new  systems  or 
where  they  are  integral  to  the  operational 
support  of  a  deployed  system  and  have  been 
formally  reviewed  and  approved  in  the  ac- 
quisition planning  process. 

6  Exclusions:  The  attachment  lists  the 
Government  programs  and  activities  that 
are  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  cir- 
cular unle.ss  agencies  decide  to  include  them 
(see  Section  8A  tielow). 

7  Policy: 

A  When  essential  to  the  mission  of  the 
agency,  the  proper  use  of  advisory  and  as- 
sistance services  is  a  legitimate  way  to: 

( 1 1  obtain  outside  points  of  view  to  avoid 
too  limited  judgment  on  significant  issues; 

(2 1  obtain  advice  regarding  developments 
in  industry,  university  or  foundation  re- 
search. 

i3>  obtain  the  opinions,  special  knowledge, 
or  skills  of  noted  experts  whose  national  or 
international  prestige  can  contribute  to  the 
success  of  important  projects; 

'4)  enhance  the  understanding  of,  and  de- 
velop alternative  .solutions  to,  complex 
Issues. 

(5)  support  and  improve  the  operation  of 
organizations; 

i6i  ensure  the  more  efficient  or  effective 
operation  of  managerial  or  hardware  sys- 
tems; and 

'7»  secure  citizen  advisory  participation  in 
developing  or  implementing  Government 
programs  that,  by  their  nature  or  by  statu 
tory  provision,  call  for  such  participation. 


B.  Advisory  and  assistance  services  shall 
not  be: 

( 1 )  used  in  performing  work  of  a  policy, 
decision-making,  or  managerial  nature 
which  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  agency 
officials; 

I  2 )  used  to  bypass  or  undermine  personnel 
ceilings,  pay  limitations,  or  competitive  em- 
ployment procedures; 

(3i  awarded  on  a  preferential  basis  to 
former  Government  employees; 

(4>  used  under  any  circumstances  specifi- 
cally to  aid  in  influencing  or  enacting  legis- 
lation; 

(5>  procured  through  grants  and  coopera- 
tive agreements;  and 

(6 1  obtained  for  professional  or  technical 
advice  which  is  readily  available  within  the 
agency  or  another  Federal  agency,  except 
when  the  contract  is  entered  into  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  and  provisions  of  Circular 
A  76. 

C.  No  contracts  for  advisory  and  assist- 
ance services  may  be  continued  longer  than 
five  years  without  being  reviewed  for  con- 
tinued compliance  with  this  circular. 

8.  Management  Controls: 

A.  Each  agency  will  assure  that  it  main- 
tains an  accounting  or  information  system 
which  effectively  monitors  and  reports  advi- 
sory and  assistance  service  activities. 

B.  Each  agency's  management  control 
system  for  advisory  and  assistance  services 
shall  at  a  minimum  comply  with  the  Feder- 
al Acquisition  Regulation.  Agencies  are  en- 
couraged to  apply  the  same  control  system 
to  other  procurements  which  in  their  judg- 
ment require  similar  management  attention, 
notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  those 
functions  or  programs  from  the  provisions 
of  this  circular. 

C  Each  agency  will  assure  that  for  all  ad- 
visory and  assistance  service  arrangements: 

111  the  elements  of  the  management  con- 
trol system  required  by  this  circular  have 
been  ob.served,  and  all  procurements  under 
this  circular  are  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Acqui- 
sition Regulation: 

(2i  as  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion Regulation,  written  approval  of  all  ad- 
visory and  assistance  services  arrangements 
will  be  required  at  a  level  above  the  organi- 
zation sponsoring  the  activity.  Additionally, 
written  approval  for  all  advisory  and  assist- 
ance service  arrangements  during  the 
fourth  fiscal  quarter  will  be  required  at  the 
second  level  or  higher  above  the  organiza- 
tion sponsoring  the  activity; 

i3)  every  requirement  is  appropriate  and 
fully  justified  in  writing.  Such  justification 
will  provide  a  statement  of  need  and  will 
certify  that  such  services  do  not  unnecessar- 
ily duplicate  any  previously  performed  work 
or  services; 

(4)  work  statements  are  specific,  complete, 
and  specify  a  fixed  period  of  performance 
for  the  service  to  be  provided; 

(5i  acquisition  of  advisory  and  assistance 
.services  conform  to  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act  of  1984; 

<6)  appropriate  disclosure  is  required  of, 
and  warning  provisions  are  given  to,  the 
performer(s)  to  avoid  conflict  of  interest; 

( 7 )  advisory  and  assistance  service  ar- 
rangements are  properly  administered  and 
monitored  to  ensure  that  performance  is 
satisfactory; 

(8)  the  service  is  properly  evaluated  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  arrangement  to  assess  its 
utility  to  the  agency  and  the  performance 
of  the  contractor;  and 

(9)  to  the  extent  practicable,  contracts  for 
these  services  require  a  written  report.  Such 
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reports  typically  would  document  the  serv- 
ices delivered  and  may,  in  part,  take  the 
form  of  software  packages. 

D.  Delegations  of  Authority: 

(1)  Each  agency  head  shall  designate  a 
single  official  reporting  directly  to  him  or 
her  who  shall  be  responsible  and  accounta- 
ble for  assuring  that  the  acquisition  of  advi- 
sory and  Eissistance  services  meets  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  circular.  The  single 
official  shall  have  minimum  responsibility 
for  the  procurement  of  such  services. 

(2)  Each  agency  will  establish  specific 
levels  of  delegation  of  authority  to  approve 
the  need  for  advisory  and  assistance  services 
based  on  the  policy  and  guidelines  con- 
tained in  this  circular.  The  senior  official 
shall  review  each  advisory  and  assistance 
services  request  which  exceeds  an  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  agency. 

E.  Policy  and  procedures  governing  adviso- 
ry committees  and  their  membership  as  well 
as  the  procurement  of  advisory  and  assist- 
ance services  are  contained  in  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  regulations,  41  CFR. 
Part  101-6. 

F.  The  Federal  Personnel  Manual,  Chap- 
ter 304,  goven^  policy  and  procedures  re- 
garding persoruiel  appointments. 

G.  The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
governs  policy  and  procedures  regarding 
contracts, 

9.  Data  Requirements: 

A.  Contracted  advisory  and  assistance 
services  shall  be  reported  to  the  Federal 
Procurement  Data  System  (FPDS)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  in  the  FPDS 
Reporting  Manual. 

B.  Contract  actions  of  $25,000  or  less  re- 
ported on  the  Summary  Contract  Action 
Report  ($25,000  or  less)  (SF  281)  are  not 
covered  by  this  reporting  requirement. 

C.  The  following  data  systems  will  contin- 
ue to  provide  information  on  advisory  and 
assistance  service  arrangements  within  the 
executive  branch: 

(1)  Central  Personnel  Data  FUe  (CPDF), 
operated  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, provides  data  on  personnel  ap- 
pointments, segregating  advisors,  experts, 
and  advisory  committee  members. 

(2)  The  Federal  Procurement  Data 
System  (FPDS)  provides  data  on  contract 
arrangements  that  are  monitored  by  the 
management  control  system  required  by 
Section  8  of  this  circular. 

(3)  Advisory  committee  data  is  provided  in 
accordance  with  Section  2  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12024  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  Section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  as  amended  (Public  Law  92- 
463.  5  U.S.C,  App.). 

10.  Effective  Date:  This  circular  is  effec- 
tive immediately. 

11.  Inquiries:  All  questions  or  inquiries 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Telephone  number 
(202)395-6903. 

James  C.  Miller  III. 
I  Director. 

Attachment 
excldsions 
I.  The   following  activities  are  excluded 
from  the  purview  of  Circular  A-120. 

1.  Activities  that  are  reviewed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  A-76  process.  (Such  activities 
must  be  reported  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tions 8. A  and  9.A.) 

2.  Architectural  and  engineering  services 
of  construction  and  construction  manage- 
ment services. 

3.  ADP/Teleconununications  may  be  ex- 
cluded if  such  functions  and  related  services 


are  controlled  in  accordance  with  41  CFR 
201,  the  Federal  Information  Resource 
Management  Regulations. 

4.  Research  on  theoretical  mathematics 
and  basic  medical,  biological,  physical, 
social,  psychological  or  other  phenomena. 

5.  Engineering  studies  related  to  specific 
physical  or  performance  characteristics  of 
existing  or  proposed  systems. 

6.  The  day-to-day  operation  of  facilities 
(e.g.,  the  Johnson  Space  Center  and  related 
facilities)  and  function  (e.g..  ADP  oper- 
ations, buUdlng  maintenance,  etc.) 

7.  Government-owned,  contractor  operat- 
ed faculties  (GOCOs)  (e.g..  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  the  Holstan  Army  Am- 
munition Plant  in  Kingsport,  Tennessee). 
However,  any  contract  for  advisory  and  as- 
sistance services  other  than  the  basic  con- 
tract for  operation  and  management  of  a 
GOOD  shall  come  under  the  provisions  of 
this  circular. 

8.  Clinical  medicine. 

9.  Those  support  services  of  a  managerial 
or  administrative  nature  performed  as  a  si- 
multaneous part  of,  and  non-separable 
from,  specific  development,  production,  or 
operational  support  activities.  In  this  con- 
text, non-separable  means  that  the  manage- 
rial or  administrative  systems  in  question 
(e.g.,  sub-contractor  monitoring  or  configu- 
ration control)  cannot  reasonably  be  operat- 
ed by  anyone  other  than  the  designer  or 
producer  of  the  end-item  hardware. 

10.  Contracts  entered  into  in  furtherance 
of  statutorily  mandated  advisory  conunit- 
tees. 

11.  Initial  training,  training  aids,  and  tech- 
nical documentation  acquired  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  lease  or  purchase  of  equipment. 

12.  Routine  maintenance  of  equipment, 
routine  administrative  services  (e.g..  mail. 
reproduction,  telephone),  printing  services, 
and  direct  advertising  (media)  costs. 

13.  Auctioneers,  realty-brokers,  appraisers, 
and  surveyors. 

II.  The  following  programs  are  excluded 
from  purview  of  Circular  A-120. 

1.  The  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram (NFIP) 

2.  The  General  Defense  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram (GDIP). 

3.  Tactical  Intelligence  and  Related  Activi- 
ties (TIARA). 

4.  Foreign  Military  Sales. 

amendment  no.  4  1  1 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkin).  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  lay 
aside  the  pending  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  was  not  aware  there  was  a 
pending  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  excepted  committee  amendment 
is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pkyor] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  411. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Not  more  than  $26,540,000  of 
the  fimds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  advisory  or  assistance  services  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

(bKl)  Not  later  than  20  days  after  the  end 
of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  (A)  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  amounts  obligated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  department  or  agency  during 
that  quarter  for  the  procurement  of  adviso- 
ry and  assistance  services,  and  (B)  transmit 
a  copy  of  such  report  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Each  report  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include  a  list  with  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

(A)  All  contracts  awarded  for  the  procure- 
ment of  advisory  and  assistance  services 
during  the  quarter  and  the  amount  of  each 
contract. 

(B)  The  purpose  of  each  contract. 

(C)  The  justification  for  the  award  of 
each  contract  and  the  reason  the  work 
cannot  be  performed  by  civil  servants. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  review  the  reports  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)  and  transmit  to 
Congress  any  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions the  Comptroller  General  considers  ap- 
propriate regarding  the  matters  contained 
in  such  reports. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

EXCEPTED  COMMrTTEE  AMENDMENT  PERTAINING 
TO  SECTION  1 1 3 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
earlier  the  various  committee  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  en  bloc  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  One  of  those  excep- 
tions was  the  committee  amendment 
related  to  section  112,  New  Jersey's 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  21  through 
25.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
amendment  be  agreed  to.  that  it  be 
considered  as  written  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment,  no  point 
of  order  thereby  being  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Excepted  committee  amendment 
pertaining  to  section  112  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4 1 1 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  the  intent 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  it  is  a  laudable  one.  I  compliment 
him  for  the  very  fine  work  that  he  has 
done  in  this  area  over  the  years.  I  have 
seen  him  many  times  on  this  floor 
taking  up  this  cause,  and  he  has  been 
effective.  He  has  been  certainly  a  Sen- 
ator who  has  been  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  taxpayers  of  the  coimtry. 
He  has  been  consistent  in  the  effort. 
He  has  been  watchful  and  alert  and  te- 
naciotis. 

We  should  all  do  everything  we  can 
to  hold  all  costs  at  a  minimtim,  includ- 
ing consultant  costs.  I  do  have  some 
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concerns  about  the  effect  of  the 
amendment.  The  figures  in  this 
amendment  are  based  on  the  Presi 
dents  initial  budget  request.  In  some 
cases  we  have  reduced  the  President  s 
budget  request  substantially.  And  this 
amendment  would  not  take  those  re- 
ductions into  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  few  areas,  such  as 
energy  conservation,  where  we  have 
increased  the  Presidents  request  .sig 
nificantly.  auid  necessary  consultant 
use  in  those  areas  could  be  unfairly 
capped  by  the  Senator's  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  not  contained  in 
the  House  bill.  So  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference.  As  I  say.  the  effort  that 
the  Senator  consistently  and  very  ef- 
fectively is  making  is  a  laudable  one. 
and  I  am  willing  to  take  the  amend 
ment  and  go  to  conference  and  look  at 
it  more  closely  at  that  time. 
Mr  McCLURE.  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I.  too, 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  on  the  amendment.  I  have  not 
seen  the  table  that  he  has  used  in  the 
explanation  with  respect  to  the  alloca 
tion  and,  therefore,  the  amendment  of 
money  contained  in  the  Presidents 
budget  request,  and  I  mention  that 
only  because  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  any  change  of  condition  from  the 
administration's  standpoint  since  the 
original  budget  request  was  made. 

Now,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  somewhat  slow  in  getting 
recommendations  to  us  with  respect  to 
the  appointments  of  senior  personnel 
within  the  Department.  It  is  also  no 
secret  that  since  those  nominations 
have  been  received  by  the  Congress, 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a 
good  many  of  those  appointments 
have  been,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
not  completed. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  some  of 
that  gap  is  filled  by  the  payment  of 
consultant  fees.  So  there  may  well 
have  been  a  change  in  the  departmen- 
tal requirement  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  these  accounts  and.  there 
fore.  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  check  with  the  Department 
and  see  what  the  impact  will  be  in 
placing  its  ceiling,  which  might  have 
to  be  revised. 

I  recognize  that  that  takes  some 
time,  that  we  have  the  amendment 
before  us  and  the  bill  before  us  today, 
and  we  hope  to  complete  action  on  it 
very  soon.  I  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  check  and  verify  those  figures  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  we  are  at  the 
conference.  I,  too,  share  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
a  willingness  to  accept  the  amendment 
at  this  time  and  take  it  to  the  confer 
ence. 
Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
•sponse  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
the  distinguished  manager,  my  friend 
from  Idaho,  Senator  McClure,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  written 
to  me  dated  June  20,  1989,  from  Allan 
Burman,  Deputy  Administrator  and 
Acting  Administrator,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  this  includes 
the  table  where  it  demonstrates  that 
some  roughly  $2  billion  has  been  re- 
quested for  the  various  agency  re- 
quests for  consulting  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  M.*nagement  and  Budget, 

Washington.  DC.  June  20.  19S9 
Hon  David  Pryob. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Pryor  This  i.s  in  further 
replv  to  your  letttr  of  February  22,  1989  to 
the  Director  regarding  actions  taken  by  this 
agency  to  comply  with  the  provision.s  of  sec- 
tion 114  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

As  we  noted  in  our  response  to  you  of 
April  19.  1989,  certain  of  the  consulting 
services  budget  justifications,  as  provided  to 
us  by  the  agencies,  did  not  fully  comport 
with  the  statutory  requirements.  We  re 
quested  and  have  now  received  revised  sub 
mussions  from  those  agencies.  Those  are  en 
closed,  a-s  i.s  the  submission  of  the  Environ 
mental  Protection  Agency  A  revised  sum 
mary  of  the  data  from  the  19  agencies  you 
Identified  i.s  also  enclo.sed 

Please  contact  me  if  we  can  be  of  further 
service  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Allan  V  Burman. 
Deputti  Administrator  and 

Acting  Administrator 
Enclosures. 

BUDGET  JUSTIFICATIONS  FOR  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

(TITLE  31,  SEC  1114(a)) 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Might  I  just  make  a 
comment':'  I  think  the  Senator  said  the 
letter  was  signed  by  an  acting  director 
at  OMB. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  have  sent  that  letter 
to  the  desk.  I  can  retrieve  it. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  If  indeed  his  title  is 
acting,  he  is  probably  a  consultant. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Let  me  apologize  to  my 
friend  from  Idaho.  Mr.  Allan  Burman. 
as  of  June  20,  1989.  was  the  Deputy 
Administrator  and  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  the  OMB  Federal  procurement 
policy.  So  that  whatever  that  title  in- 
dicates, that  is  the  title  that  was  on 
the  letter. 

Also.  I  will  just  take  a  moment  and 
respond  generally  to  my  friend  from 
Idaho  when  he  states  that  he  wants  to 
call  the  agency,  in  this  case  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  get  their 
comments  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I  can  promise  my  friend  from 
Idaho  that  when  he  places  that  call  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  going  to 
oppose  this  amendment,  and  the 
reason  they  are  going  to  oppose  this 
amendment  is  we  are  taking  away  a 
tremendous  amount  of  their  flexibility 
in  granting  these  contracts  for  profes- 
sional private  consulting  contracting. 

We  are  taking  away  a  great  deal  of 
that  flexibility  and  we  are  simply 
making  this  particular  agency  of  the 
Government,  when  they  submitted 
their  request  for  consulting  services  in 
this  case  $26,400,000,  we  are  basically 
saying  that  is  all  you  can  spend;  you 
cannot  go  over  here  and  take  from  an- 
other account:  you  cannot  go  over 
here  and  take  from  another  fund;  you 
cannot  go  down  here  and  take  from  a 
regional  headquarters  these  moneys 
and  go  out  and  hire  consultants  once 
they  reach  the  $26,400,000. 

I  can  only  assume  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  going  to  oppose 
this.  I  know  that  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is.  They  will 
oppose  it  when  I  offer  it  on  the  HUD 
appropriation  bill.  The  Department  of 
Justice  is  going  to  oppose  this.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  going  to 
oppose  this.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  going  to  oppose  this. 

But  that  is  no  reason  for  us  to  say  to 
the  agencies:  You  submit  this  request, 
and  if  we  give  you  that  amount  for 
consultants,  you  cannot  spend  any 
more.  This  is  that  simple.  And  we  are 
keeping  what  I  think  is  a  degree  of 
common  sense  in  the  appropriations 
process  and  exercising  the  power  of 
the  purse  that  the  bureaucracy  has 
taken  away  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  these  expenditures. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  other  state- 
ment on  this  matter.  I  thank  the  two 
managers  of  the  bill  for  their  kind- 
ness, for  their  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. If  it  is  timely  now  to  ask  for  the 
adoption  I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 
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The  amendment  (No.  411)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    BYRD.    I    move    to    lay    that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Stevens  and  Mur- 
KowsKi.  the  Senators  from  Alaska,  I 
am  requesting  that  we  provide 
$300,000  for  the  Federal  share  of  fund- 
ing for  native  establishment  and  first- 
year's  operations  of  the  joint  Federal- 
State  Commission  on  Policies  and  Pro- 
grams Affecting  Alaska  Natives. 

This  small  amount  will  be  matched 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  and  I  under- 
stand that  Governor  Cowper  has  just 
this  week  committed  the  State  to  its 
portion  of  the  funding.  I  am  proposing 
that  the  $300,000  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  fund  a  full  year's  operation 
of  this  Federal-State  commission  be 
transferred  from  the  tribe  agency 
social  services  account. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  September  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  native  vil- 
lages in  Alaska  and  what  I  witnessed 
was  just  sad  and  shocking.  For  exam- 
ple, two  villages,  at  the  villages  of 
Noorvik  and  Chevak,  I  saw  untreated 
raw  sewage  being  dumped  into  a  lake 
and  the  lake  emptied  into  a  river  and 
the  river  was  the  sole  source  of  drink- 
ing water  for  the  people  of  these  two 
villages. 

Therefore,  it  should  not  come  as  any 
surprise  that  the  incidence  of  hepatitis 
among  native  Indians  in  Alaska  is  the 
highest  among  any  ethnic  group  in 
the  United  States. 

I  was  also  advised  that  for  Alaska 
Native  men  in  the  age  group  of  20  to 
25,  the  rate  of  suicide  is  14  times  our 
national  average.  Among  other  native 
Americans  it  is  8  times  the  national  av- 
erage; among  Alaska  Natives,  14  times. 
I  also  visited  villages  where  90  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population  were  alco- 
holic abusers.  This  is  not  uncommon. 

Inadequate  education  and  high  rates 
of  recidivism  also  characterize  the  por- 
trait of  Alaskan  Native  life. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  held  several  hearings  on 
these  conditions  and  we,  the  members 
of  this  committee,  have  determined 
that  this  Commission  is  an  important 
and  necessary  first  step  toward  docu- 
menting the  problems  that  exist  in 
Alaska  Native  villages.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  educate  the  American  public 
and  make  them  aware  of  this  unfortu- 
nate situation  that  is  occurring  among 
native  Americans  and  to  begin  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments to  address  the  serious  and  grave 
situation. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished   chairman   of   this   sub- 


committee and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  Robert  Byrd  of  West 
■Virginia,  and  with  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  shall  at  this  time  repeat  what  I 
said  at  the  markup  yesterday  when  I 
rose  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  members  of  their  com- 
mittee for  demonstrating  outstanding 
sensitivity  and  concern  for  native 
American  Indians. 

Native  American  Indians  have  been 
the  forgotten  people  for  too  long  and  I 
think  the  time  has  come,  though  it 
may  be  long  overdue,  to  rectify  this 
situation.  I  am  glad  that  my  col- 
leagues, the  managers  of  this  measure, 
have  agreed  to  earmark  this  amount 
for  this  critical  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  morning  of  July  21,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  entered  into  to 
allow  the  majority  leader,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Republican  leader, 
to  call  up  four  appropriations  bills.  In- 
terior. Energy  and  Water.  Agriculture, 
and  Treasury  Postal. 

We  have  now  begun  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Interior  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  reason  this  process 
was  agreed  to  was  in  order  to  expedite 
the  consideration  of  all  appropriations 
bills,  and  I  applaud  that  motive  and,  in 
fact,  I  applaud  the  outcome  if  as  I  sus- 
pect the  result  is  to  get  us  through  the 
13  regular  appropriations  bills  in  a 
timely  manner. 

But  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  express 
a  word  of  concern  and  indeed  a  word 
of  caution  about  the  process,  because, 
as  it  worked  out  on  this  particular  bill, 
it  meant  that  virtually  no  Senator  had 
any  way  to  know  what  was  contained 
in  the  appropriations  bill  prior  to  the 
time  it  came  up  for  debate. 

As  of  early  this  morning,  the  bill  was 
not  available  to  Senators,  the  commit- 
tee report  was  not  available  to  Sena- 
tors, and  I  am  told  that  it  became 
available  about  10:55  this  morning, 
shortly  before  the  bill  actually  was 
called  up  for  debate. 

I  have  not  any  ax  to  grind.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  in  the  bill  that  I 
object  to,  but  I  do  object  to  a  process 
which  makes  it  difficult,  indeed  in  this 
case  really  impossible,  for  a  Senator 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  be  informed 
about  the  contents. 

I  said  at  the  outset  I  do  not  have  any 
amendment  to  offer  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  I  or  other  Senators  who  do 
not  propose  to  amend  the  bill  are  dis- 
interested or  that  we  do  not  want  to 
know  what  is  in  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  more  of  it 
than  it  is. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  unduly  cranky 
about  it.  But  this  is  not  a  theoretical 
concern.   Mr.   President.   This   is   not 


just  sort  of  a  civics  textbook  kind  of 
an  issue  that  somebody  needs  to  stand 
up  and  raise.  I  raise  the  point  because 
of  some  very  practical  consequences 
which  we  have  seen  demonstrated  re- 
cently. 

For  example,  a  few  weeks  ago,  last 
month,  I  guess,  we  passed  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  bill.  Several 
weeks  later,  we  discovered  that  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  makes  it  all  but  im- 
possible to  kick  drug  criminals  out  of 
public  housing,  which  I  think  is  some- 
thing that  we  all  agree  should  be  done. 
And  yet,  because  of  haste  or  a  drafting 
error  or  inadvertance  or  lack  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Senators  or  some- 
thing, a  provision  found  its  way  into 
this  bill  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  do  so. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case.  Last 
month,  the  Senate  passed  child  care 
legislation.  I  am  now  told  that  many 
of  the  provisions  which  we  voted  on 
and  which  were  explained  to  us  on  the 
floor  in  fact  are  in  error  in  the  bill. 

For  example,  we  were  told  that  new 
tax  credits  would  help  with  the  ex- 
penses of  raising  young  children  and 
would  be  available  to  families  with  in- 
comes up  to  $15,000  a  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  not  what  the  bill  says. 
As  adopted  by  the  Senate,  a  family 
with  one  child  and  an  income  over 
$12,500  could  not  get  this  credit.  Pre- 
sumably, this  is  a  mistake  and  hope- 
fully it  will  be  rectified. 

Another  benefit  in  the  child  care  bill 
is  the  refundable  dependent  care  tax 
credit.  Under  this  benefit,  a  family 
may  charge  off  against  their  taxes 
some  of  their  child  care  expenses.  Be- 
cause this  is  a  refundable  credit,  even 
if  the  family  pays  little  or  no  taxes, 
they  can  still  claim  it  and  get  a  check 
from  the  Goverrunent. 

Sponsors  of  the  child  care  bill  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate  that  this  credit 
would  be  90  percent  refundable.  In 
other  words,  lower  income  families 
with  no  taxes  would  still  be  able  to  get 
a  check  worth  90  percent  of  the  credit. 
The  sponsors  also  told  the  Senate  that 
this  provision  would  take  effect  in 
1991.  And  that  is  exactly  what  the  bill 
says,  in  one  place.  Elsewhere  it  says 
that  the  credit  is  only  33  percent  re- 
fundable and  taxes  effect  next  year. 

I  do  not  know  which  is  right.  As  far 
as  I  know,  nobody  knows.  But  I  will 
tell  you  this,  that  is  $400  or  $500  to  an 
affected  family. 

A  while  back,  we  passed  a  1.000-page 
drug  bill,  much  like  we  are  now  being 
asked  to  consider  these  appropriations 
bills  without  having  the  benefit  of 
knowing  what  is  in  them.  This  year 
the  Senate  has  already  acted  on  an  ex- 
tensive technical  corrections  bill  to  fix 
what  we  did  that  was  wrong  in  last 
year's  bill. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  these  are  not  typographi- 
cal errors.  These  are  not  the  kind  of 
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things  that  we  should  leave  to  a  proof- 
reader to  fix  up.  These  are  policy 
issues. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  or  two  more  to 
make  the  point  and  then  I  will  yield 
the  floor. 

Take  section  89.  Three  years  ago.  a 
relatively  uimoticed  provision  in  the 
tax  reform  bill  changed  the  rules  on 
health  care  benefits  companies  give  to 
employees.  That  change  has  now  so 
completely  baffled  everybody  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  busi- 
nesses are  spending  huge  amounts  of 
money  to  figure  out  how  to  comply. 
The  executive  branch  cannot  seem  to 
figure  out  how  to  enforce  it  and  some- 
thing that  was  done  to  help  promote 
health  benefits  is  clearly  having  the 
opposite  effect.  Now,  worse  still,  we 
cannot  even  figure  out  as  a  Congress 
how  to  solve  the  problem.  We  tried  to 
do  so  in  the  tax  technical  bill  and  we 
are  still  trying  this  year.  Then  there  is 
the  catastrophic  health  bill  and  there 
are  others. 

My  point  is  this:  We  need  to  be  sure 
we  know  what  we  are  acting  on.  I 
think  every  Senator  is  appreciative  of 
the  leadership  and  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  get 
ting  us  these  bills  in  a  timely  manner. 
But  I  hope,  as  the  others  are  called  up, 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  and  the 
leaders  will  give  us  a  reasonable  time.  I 
would  think  24  hours  or  more,  in 
which  we  could  see  the  committee 
report  and  the  bill  so  that  we  would 
know  what  is  in  them. 

I  do  not  think  that,  if  a  doctor  de- 
clined to  look  at  a  patients  chart 
before  going  in  to  perform  surgery  or 
if  a  schoolteacher  neglected  to  read 
the  text  before  going  in  to  teach  the 
class,  they  would  be  held  up  to  approv 
al  by  those  they  serve,  nor  do  I  think 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  gain  gen- 
eral public  approval,  nor  deserve  it,  if 
we  do  not  look  at  what  it  is  that  we 
are  voting  on  l)efore  we  vote  on  it. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  just  wanted  to 
say  to  anyone  who  was  interested  that 
it  will  be  my  purpose  in  the  future  to 
object  to  unanimous-consent  requests 
of  this  kind  unless  we  have  assurance 
that  we  will  have  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time— and  I  think  that  is  probably 
24  hours— in  which  the  bill  and  the 
report  would  be  available  to  all  Mem 
bers. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me'' 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
were  going  to  have  a  colloquy.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  not 
spoken.  If  we  could  move  that  along. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  am  not  going  to  object.  I  just 
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would  ask  my  colleagues'  indulgence 
when  they  finish,  if  they  might  go  to  a 
matter  that  can  be  taken  care  of  very, 
very  quickly  and  some  of  us  can  get 
back  to  the  Hastings  trial. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  very  agreeable  to 
that.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  cogni- 
zant of  the  problem  that  the  Senator 
has  mentioned,  being  a  member  of  the 
Hastings  panel.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  I  am  very  pleased  to  join  and  my 
colleague  is  very  pleased  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  in  this  endeavor. 
We  urge  that  the  committee  approve 
it.  This  will  be  a  new  Federal-State 
Corrrmission  on  Alaska  Native  Affairs. 
Mr.  President,  despite  substantial 
sums  of  money  that  have  been  made 
available  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  period  of  some  25  years  to 
assist  our  Alaska  Native  people,  they 
still  have  the  worst  living  conditions 
and  the  worst  statistics  in  terms  of  sui- 
cide, of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  use  of 
drugs  and  really  dispair  in  their  lives 
of  any  American. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  taken 
his  time  now,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  to  come  to 
Alaska  several  times  and  travel  where 
we  travel  and  see  the  conditions  that 
we  see.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have 
his  assistance  and  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  thank  him  for  this  gesture. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  President,  we 
thought  this  was  in  the  bill.  I  thought 
he  had  offered  it.  He  thought  I  had  of- 
fered it.  So  we  apologize  to  the  Senate 
for  raising  this  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  said  when  S.  1364  was  intro- 
duced, over  the  past  20  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  have  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  programs  designed 
to  address  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  needs  of  Alaska  Natives. 

The  Joint  Federal-State  Commission 
on  Policies  and  Programs  Affecting 
Alaska  Natives  would  review  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  the  past  20  years 
and  evaluate  what  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  to  meet  the  challenges  faced 
by  the  Native  peoples  of  Alaska.  I  be- 
lieve this  new  Joint  Commission  is  a 
first  step  to  finding  new  ways  to  solve 
these  continuing  problems,  and  will 
guarantee  substantial  participation  in 
this  important  process. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  en- 
deavor is  a  laudable  one.  It  earmarks 
out  of  available  funds.  It  has  no 
impact  and  it  does  not  increase  the 
level  on  budget  authority  or  on  out- 
lays and  scoring. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
m.ittee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
postscript:  If  the  American  Indians 
have  a  champion,  it  is  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Daniel  Inouye. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

ISSUES  RELATED  TO  ANCIENT  FORESTS  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
prepared  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
before  us  which  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  today.  But  if  I  might  have  the  in- 
dulgence of  Senators  just  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  will  explain  why,  and  in  the 
explanation  I  think  we  can  save  the 
Senate  probably  several  hours  of 
debate. 

Before  I  begin  doing  that,  I  wish  to 
commend  a  number  of  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  who  have 
worked  to  resolve  some  of  the  issues 
surrounding  the  management  of  our 
ancient  forests. 

Senator  Hatfield,  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  overall  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion to  this  complex  problem. 

Senator  Brock  Adams,  my  good 
friend  from  Washington  State,  has  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  working 
with  environmentalists  on  this  issue. 

Senator  Packwood  is  very  concerned 
about  stemming  the  flow  of  log  ex- 
ports. His  efforts  have  certainly  been 
noteworthy. 

Also,  my  good  friend  Slade  Gorton. 
who  sits  on  the  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  Committee,  has  demon- 
strated a  strong  interest  in  this 
matter. 

A  distinguished  Member  of  the 
other  body.  Congressman  Les  AuCoin, 
has  devoted  many  months  of  his  life, 
especially  recently,  to  this  issue.  He 
has  worked  hard  to  talk  with  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  Members 
of  both  bodies. 

The  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House.  Norman  Dicks,  is  another 
Member  who  has  been  an  effective  ne- 
gotiator on  these  issues,  especially  in 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  House 
Members  and  Senate  Members  have 
worked  closely  in  an  attempt  to  work 
out  what  is  a  very  difficult  problem 
for  environmentalists,  producers, 
timber  dependent  communities,  indeed 
all  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Now.  normally,  every  Senator,  espe- 
cially the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, defers  to  the  Senators  from  a 
State  or  region  in  matters  relating  to 
that  region.  However,  the  issue  we  ad- 
dress here  this  afternoon  is  of  national 
significance.  For  example,  last  year, 
when  language  was  used  in  the  Interi- 
or apropriations  bill  exempting  two 
timber  sales  in  the  Northwest  from  ju- 
dicial review.  I  did  not  come  to  the 
floor.  That  was  only  two  fire  sales. 
Now  the  committee  amendment  af- 
fects an  entire  region.  Similar  propos- 
als affecting  four  other  States  and  the 
entire  Southeast   are   now   being  dis- 
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cussed.  So  it  has  become  a  national 
issue. 

My  concern  about  the  national  sig- 
nificance of  the  committee  amend- 
ment led  me  to  prepare  an  amendment 
to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  However,  my  concerns 
both  as  an  individual  Senator  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  Committee,  have 
been  allayed  over  several  days  and 
nights  of  long  talks  between  the  indi- 
vidual members  who  have  been  in- 
volved and  our  staff;  people  like  Jim 
Cubie,  and  Tom  Tuchman  of  my  staff, 
who  have  worked  long  hours  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  here  on 
the  floor  and  I  would  like  to  engage 
him  in  a  colloquy  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  precedent  that  may 
be  set  by  the  language  included  in  the 
committee  amendments  to  the  Interi- 
or and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  related  to  forest  management  in 
the  Northwest,  especially  the  limita- 
tion on  remedies  available  to  the 
plaintiffs  in  that  proposal.  Because  of 
my  concerns,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
several  questions. 

Would  he  agree  that  the  future  reso- 
lution of  this  matter  will  not  include 
an  exemption  from  judicial  review  or 
limitation  on  remedies  to  which  the 
parties  do  not  agree;  that  at  this  time 
it  appears  that  a  neutral  procedure 
will  be  needed  to  arbitrate  the  matters 
in  dispute;  that  the  timber  level  target 
will  not  be  above  the  level  that  is  sus- 
tainable if  applicable  environmental 
laws  are  complied  with,  and  that  every 
possible  effort  will  be  made  to  resolve 
the  matter  through  the  authorizing 
committees? 

I  want  it  to  be  clear  to  the  Senator 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  future 
resolution  of  this  matter. 

Would  he  agree  on  those  various 
points? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
first  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  the  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  this  colloquy  in 
lieu  of  an  amendment  procedure  as  he 
has  indicated  that  could  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  not  reach  any  differ- 
ent conclusion. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct.  These 
are  items  that  are  to  be  undertaken  in 
lieu  of  the  present  procedure.  These 
are  issues  that  are  to  be  undertaken  in 
lieu  of  the  present  procedure  to  re- 
solve a  long-term  problem. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  judicial 
review  is  an  action  of  last  resort,  as  far 
as  any  modification  or  exemption  is 
concerned.  It  is  under  extraordinary 
conditions.  That  is  why  it  is  included 
in  a  modified  way  in  this  short-term 
solution.  And  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
is  a  short-term  solution.  It  is  to  give  us 
time  to  develop  a  long-term  remedy. 


The  Senator  is  not  here  today  to 
merely  indicate  his  concern  about  the 
authorizing  committee  and  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  process.  The  Senator  has 
also  indicated  his  willingness  to  be 
part  of  the  long-term  solution. 

The  long-term  solution  is  to  jealous- 
ly protect  the  existing  laws  imless, 
through  oversight,  those  laws  through 
the  authorizing  process,  are  deter- 
mined to  be  amended. 

As  the  Senator  knows  I  have  already 
asked  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Btthpers,  in  a  letter  that  was  sent  a 
few  days  ago,  if  he  would  undertake 
oversight  hearings  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  and  National  Forest 
Committee.  And  I  would  again  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  this  case  if 
he,  as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  would  undertake  an  over- 
sight hearing?  Because  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senator  that,  as  a  person 
who  participated  in  the  drafting  of 
these  forest  management  laws,  no  one 
ever  anticipated  they  would  be  in  the 
situation  they  are  now  with  court  ac- 
tions and  injunctions  and  stalemate 
and  the  kind  of  activity  that  has 
brought  this  chaotic  situation  to  the 
Northwest. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator,  as  one 
who,  with  Senator  Abourezk  many 
years  ago,  initiated  a  referendum  bill 
as  a  constitutional  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  in  the  citizens'  role 
in  the  Government  and  in  reviewing 
Government  policy. 

I  also  participated  in  the  drafting  of 
this  judicial  review  section  to  this  very 
law  as  a  member  of  the  authorizing 
committee.  So  I  wpjit  my  colleague  to 
know  these  actions  have  been  taken 
only  as  a  case  of  last  resort,  to  try  to 
avoid  further  chaos  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced here  in  the  Northwest,  and 
hopefully  we  will  have  now  a  little 
breathing  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  Senators  on  the  commit- 
tees represented  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, Mr.  Bumpers,  so  they  can  be  a 
part  of  this  long-term  solution. 

Governor  Goldschmidt  of  Oregon 
and  Governor  Gardner  of  Washington 
State  and  my  colleagues  on  both  the 
House  and  Senate  side  in  the  delega- 
tions have  no  desire  to  try  to  hole 
themselves  up  on  a  weekend  and  try  to 
come  up  with  a  long-term  solution.  In 
fact,  this  short-term  solution  has  had 
the  broadest  participation  of  the  inter- 
ested parties,  the  agencies,  and  the 
public.  And  we  want  to  certainly 
broaden  the  long-term  solution  to  play 
a  part,  a  very  strong  participating  role 
for  the  authorizing  committees.  I 
agree  with  this  statement  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  propounded,  and  would  happi- 
ly proceed  with  the  long-term  solution 
in  his  company. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senators  and  I  know  of  his 
own  environmental  leadership  both  as 


Governor  and  as  Senator.  One  exam- 
ple is  the  bottle  bill  originated  in 
Oregon,  which  we  then  followed  in  our 
own  State  of  Vermont.  Although  there 
was  controversy  initially,  I  might  say 
to  my  good  friend,  it  now  is  supported 
by  everybody  from  the  right  to  the 
left.  Fortunately,  we  had  your  exam- 
ple to  follow. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  stiU  have  to  get 
that  put  through  the  Senate. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  I  understand. 
I  have  written  to  Senator  Johkstoh 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee to  suggest  joint  hearings  so  we 
can  proceed  efficiently.  I  would  say  to 
the  Chair  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  had  called  me  during 
the  Fourth  of  July  break.  I  was  at 
home  in  Vermont.  We  discussed  this 
and  he  told  me  of  the  work  of  the 
Governor  and  everybody  else  involved. 
Governor  Goldschmidt  and  both  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the 
congressional  delegations  are  involved 
in  this  matter. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  this  matter, 
but  I  believe  it  is  important  to  state 
fully  my  views  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  our  citi- 
zens to  seek  redress  of  their  grievances 
against  governmental  action  before  an 
impartial  third  party  is  a  basic  princi- 
ple of  our  system  of  government. 

In  the  debate  over  the  future  of  the 
ancient  forests,  a  subtle  but  serious  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  this  right  has  de- 
veloped. 

To  achieve  a  temporary  resolution  to 
this  long-term  controversy,  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  public's  right  to  due 
process  through  the  courts  has  been 
included  in  this  legislation. 

The  amendment,  now  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  bill,  would  serious- 
ly restrict  a  citizen's  ability  to  become 
involved  in  the  debate  over  the  future 
of  our  limited  old-growth  forests. 

In  essence,  this  proposal  would  leave 
decisions  on  old  growth  timber  in  the 
hands  of  the  Forest  Service;  the  de- 
fendants in  the  current  injimctions. 

The  American  public  would  be  essen- 
tially eliminated  from  the  decision 
process  and  left  with  no  say  over  the 
future  of  the  small  remnants  of  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  national  treasure. 

These  forests  serve  this  country  in 
many  ways.  They  provide  luml)er  for 
our  homes,  jobs  for  our  citizens,  clean 
water  for  our  fisheries,  and  areas 
where  we  can  escape  from  our  techno- 
logical world. 

Ancient  forests  also  provide  environ- 
mental benefits  by  cleaning  our  air 
and  absorbing  greenhouse  gasses. 

Scientists  estimate  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  our  ancient  forests  remain.  Al- 
though many  parts  of  these  forests 
are  being  protected,  many  Americans 
feel  that  more  of  this  dwindling  re- 
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source  should  be  protected  from  devel- 
opment. 

The  conflict  between  jobs  and  the 
publics  ancient  forests  is  a  difficult 
and  complex  one.  It  has  been  fought 
for  many  years  and  on  many  levels;  In 
government,  in  the  media,  and  in  the 
courts.  It  is  a  conflict  that  will  contin- 
ue for  many  years. 

To  protect  the  publics  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  continuing  conflict  over 
the  future  of  our  forests.  I  intended  to 
propose  a  substitute  to  the  committet- 
amendment. 

The  principal  components  of  my 
substitute  amendment  are  as  follows: 

FAIRNESS 

The  committee  amendment  could  ul- 
timately leave  the  decisions  about  the 
old-growth  forests  which  are  now 
under  injunction  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Forest  Service,  which  may  have 
violated  the  law  regarding  harvests  of 
ancient  forests,  cannot  be  considered  a 
neutral  party. 

My   amendment   would   establish   a 
fair  and  equitable  process  by  which  a 
neutral  party— a  court-appointed  spe 
cial  master— would  make  the  decisions. 

COMMUNITY  STABILITY 

The  committee  amendment  would 
maintain  the  stability  of  Northwest 
communities  dependent  on  timber  har 
vesting.  This  is  a  goal  which  I  share. 
The  committee  amendment  does  so 
with  a  2-year  harvest  level  of  8  billion 
board  feet  from  national  forests:  2  bil- 
lion board  feet  from  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  lands. 

My  amendment  provides  the  same 
stability.  However,  it  recognizes  the 
need  to  balance  temporary  local  needs 
with  long  term  national  demands.  It 
does  this  by  reducing  the  harvest  from 
national  forests  by  200  million  board 
feet.  Jobs  lost  by  the  reduced  cutting 
could  be  easily  replaced  by  closing 
loopholes  in  Federal  log  export  laws. 

RESOURCE  SUSTAINABILITY 

The  committee  amendment  would 
require  a  2-year  Forest  Service  timber 
harvest  level  of  8  billion  board  feet. 
Although  this  is  a  decrease  from 
recent  harvest  levels,  this  is  still  above 
sustainable  levels. 

My  amendment  would  adopt  the 
Forest  Service's  7.8-billion-board-foot 
sustainability  level  as  identified  in  the 
aggregate  forest  plans.  After  years  of 
public  comment,  this  is  the  level  of 
harvest  determined  to  be  sustainable. 

CERTAINTY 

The  conunittee  amendment  guaran- 
tees harvest  levels  by  lifting  court  im- 
posed injunctions. 

My  amendment  also  guarantees  cer- 
tainty by  allowing  a  special  master  to 
quickly  arbitrate  binding  final  deci- 
sions. The  final  decision  would  not  be 
subject  to  further  litigation. 

The  old-growth  issue  is  a  difficult 
and  challenging  one.  and  one  that  will 
be  with  us  for  some  time.  My  amend 
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ment  provides  a  short-term  solution 
that  protects  jobs  and  resources  with- 
out sacrificing  the  citizens  right  to  be 
heard. 

We  must  all  work  together  to  reach 
a  long-term  solution  to  this  controver- 
sy; one  that  protecUs  the  vital  human 
and  natural  resources  through  a  fair 
and  reasonable  proce.ss. 

Although  I  am  not  offering  this 
amendment  today,  it  clearly  shows 
that  there  is  an  alternative  to  the  limi- 
tations on  judicial  remedies  included 
in  the  committee  amendment.  This  al- 
ternative will  achieve  the  objective  of 
preserving  community  stability  which 
IS  the  thrust  of  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon's proposal.  This  objective  will  be 
achived  in  a  fair  process  supported  by 
the  environmental  community. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  yield?  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  par- 
ticipation and  assistance  in  this.  The 
delegations  from  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  have  been  continual- 
ly, over  the  last  several  months,  at- 
tempting, step  by  step,  to  obtain  a 
temporary  solution  to  a  very  difficult 
matter 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  indica- 
tion that  he  will  participate  during 
this  interim  period  in  some  long-term 
solution  availabilities,  both  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Because  the  problem 
IS  maintaining  a  viable  old  forest 
growth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
which  all  of  us  wish  to  do,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  available,  such  as 
we  can,  resources  for  a  timber  industry 
or  wood  products  industry  to  exist.  It 
is  most  difficult. 

We  are  doing  everything  we  can  at 
this  point  to  simply  allow  the  parties 
to  move  forward.  We  have  consulted 
with  all  of  the  various  parties,  and  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  come  to  the  floor  to 
assist  in  this,  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  him.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  during 
this  period  we  have  all  agreed  within 
the  delegations,  both  from  the  House 
and  from  the  Senate,  that  part  of  our 
responsibility  during  this  14-month 
period  is  to  monitor  and  oversee  what 
is  occurring  to  both  protect  the  forests 
and  protect  the  parties  that  have  been 
before  the  courts. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  accommodation  that  has 
been  worked  out.  I  know  the  problem 
of  the  folks  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  northern  California  are  having  be- 
cause of  one  particular  problem  and 
the  impact  that  it  proposes,  threatens 
on  the  economies  of  those  regions.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  ,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 


Committee  has  agreed  to  go  along 
with  the  solution  that  has  been  forged 
by  all  the  parties  who  have  been  nego- 
tiating for  weeks  now.  if  not  months. 

I  am  concerned  about  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  I 
take  the  time  to  speak  at  this  point. 
There  is  a  crisis  in  timber  supply  be- 
cause the  process  which  we  follow  is 
not  working.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity that  has  been  at  least  proffered 
here  to  hold  perhaps  joint  hearings 
between  the  two  committees  that  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  two  large  parcels 
of  Federal  lands  that  are  involved. 
BLM  lands  and  the  Forest  Service 
lands,  to  address  whether  or  not  the 
process  is  working  the  way  it  ought  to 
work  or  whether,  indeed,  there  are 
some  impediments  for  the  decision- 
making process  that  have  unintended 
consequences,  at  least  unintended  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  indeed 
that  latter  is  the  case:  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  look  at  the  process 
question.  How  do  we  go  about  making 
decisions?  Why  do  we  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  allow  land  managers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  professional  judgments 
and  make  decisions  with  respect  to 
management  in  a  timely  manner? 

In  the  review  of  the  process  by 
which  we  make  decisions,  it  will  take 
the  cooperation  of  people  on  all  sides, 
just  as  it  has  in  the  short-term  ques- 
tion, so  will  the  addressing  of  the 
longer  term  problems  require  the  in- 
formed understanding  of  people  with 
different  points  of  view. 

I  welcome  the  expressions  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  as  to  his  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  that  because  I 
think  it  is  critically  necessary,  not  just 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  for  the 
inner  Mountain  West  as  well,  from 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  through  to 
Montana.  There  are  problems  in  the 
Forest  Service  that  must  be  addressed, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  parties  to  accomplish  some  of 
those  changes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
note  only  this:  There  will  be  no  limita- 
tion on  the  type  of  hearings  I  would 
propose.  My  committee  would  certain- 
ly address  all  the  relevant  issues.  It 
will  be  hearings  that  would  look  at  all 
aspects  of  this  matter. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  said  we  should  we  in  a  posi- 
tion where  professional  managers 
should  be  able  to  make  professional 
judgments.  I  concur  in  that.  I  want 
also  to  make  sure  that  our  procedures 
allow  professional  managers  to  make 
professional  independent  judgments  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  and  of 
all  people  involved.  There  is  a  national 
interest  in  many  of  these  lands.  I 
think  we  all  concur  in  that.  We  want 
professional  independent  judgments. 
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Maybe  the  best  thing  that  comes  out 
of  this  whole  discussion  is  that  it  will 
give  us  an  incentive  to  take  a  new  and 
fresh  look  at  this  issue.  I  think  a  fresh 
look  is  overdue.  I  think  we  should 
start  facing  the  issues  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  that  may  be  affected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

AMEITDMENT  NO.  4  1 3 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  following  technical  amendments 
to  the  bill  and  I  ask  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
412. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  13.  delete  $62,332,000  and 
restore  the  number  line-typed. 

On  page  67.  line  16,  after  the  word  "of", 
insert  the  following:  "replacing,". 

On  page  101,  line  14,  delete  "Mr."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Mt.". 

On  page  104,  line  19.  delete  "listed"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "described". 

On  page  105,  line  1-2,  delete  "order  grant- 
ing preliminary  injunction"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  order  granting  injunction 
pending  appeal". 

At  the  end  of  subsection  (i)  on  page  106, 
line  10,  insert  the  following:  ■Provided. 
That  the  courts  shall  have  authority  to  void 
a  saie  if  it  has  been  determined  by  a  trial  on 
the  merits  that  such  sale  should  not  be 
awarded." 

At  the  beginning  of  subsection  (k)  on  page 
106.  line  19,  delete  "This  section  applies" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  for  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section, 
other  provisions  of  this  section  apply". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
technical  amendment  adjusts  the  ap- 
propriation for  Oregon  and  California 
grant  lands  to  the  amount  Indicated  in 
the  committees  report,  $64,787,000. 
This  is  the  same  amount  appropriated 
by  the  House. 

The  second  technical  amendment 
adds  the  word  "replacing"  to  the  au- 
thorities In  the  Clean  Coal  Technolo- 
gy Program.  This  conforms  the  bill 
with  the  committee  report  language. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  Is  to  re- 
store certain  authority,  which  was 
available  under  the  first  clean  coal  so- 
licitation. This  authority  would  permit 
the   Department  to  fund  demonstra- 


tions of  technologies  which,  possibly 
because  of  their  nature,  are  more 
suited  to  new  construction  rather  than 
reconstruction.  It  is  the  committee's 
intent,  of  course,  as  with  the  entire 
Clean  Coal  Program  that  these  tech- 
nologies be  designed  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion coming  from  existing  plants.  DOE 
should  fund  replacement  facilities 
where  this  link  can  be  clearly  drawn. 

The  third  technical  amendment 
clarifies  the  spotted  owl  amendment 
included  as  section  317.  These  amend- 
ments limit  and  clarify  the  judicial 
review  provisions  offered  by  Senators 
Hatfield  and  Adams. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  technical 
amendments.  I  urge  their  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  412)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  Senators  who  have  amendments 
to  come  to  the  floor.  I  think  It  Is  the 
plan  of  the  leadership  to  move  to  an- 
other appropriations  matter  when  we 
finish  this  bill.  I  know  Senators  by  the 
end  of  this  week  will  be  urging  us  to 
get  our  work  completed.  If  we  move 
forward  now  we  would  get  our  work 
completed.  We  have  notification  from 
several  Senators  that  they  have 
amendments  and  I  urge  them  to  come 
to  the  floor  to  offer  those  amend- 
ments If,  indeed,  they  have  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  committee  amendment  be  set- 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4  13 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  land  acquisi- 
tion at  the  Wayne  National  Forest.  Ohio) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  two  amendments  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  they  be  considered  writ- 
ten as  one  and  considered  as  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection.  Without  objection,  it 


is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  wiU  report  the 
amendments. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Ohio     [Mr.    Mrrz- 
ekbadm]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
413. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  56.  line  9,  strike  the  period  and 
insert   in   lieu   thereof:   ":   Provided,  That 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  land  acqui- 
sition within  the  Wayne  National  Forest. 
Ohio.". 

On  page  18.  line  20.  after  the  semicolon, 
insert:  -Provided  further,  That  $3,500,000 
shall  be  available  for  land  acquisition  within 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area.  Ohio." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  eliminated  funds  for 
land  acquisition  at  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Recreation  Area  and 
the  Wayne  National  Forest  In  Ohio. 
As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  con- 
tained $3.5  million  for  Cuyahoga  land 
acquisition  and  $2  million  for  Wayne 
forest  land  acquisition. 

Now,  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area  Is  a  national  park,  the 
only  one  in  an  urban  area  between 
California  and  New  York.  I  remember 
very  well  how  that  park  came  into 
being.  I  was  here  in  1974  by  appoint- 
ment. I  had  run  for  election,  and  I  had 
lost  the  election,  and  I  think  the 
Energy  Conunittee— or  at  that  time 
the  Natural  Resources  Conunittee— 
almost  as  out  of  consideration  for  a 
fellow  Senator  that  had  been  defeated, 
was  kind  enough  to  create  a  national 
park  ir.  Cuyahoga  Valley.  At  that 
point,  President  Ford  was  pushing 
very  hard  for  the  creation  of  more 
urban  parks,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
few  created  at  the  time.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  large  national  parks  in  this 
country,  but  It  is  a  beautiful  forest  and 
land  area,  a  water  area,  between 
Akron  and  Cleveland,  one  that  is  very 
close  to  my  own  heart. 

The  Wayne  National  Forest  Is  pro- 
tecting one  of  the  few  remaining  hard- 
wood forests  in  the  Midwest.  The 
forest  is  facing  increased  development 
pressures.  It  currently  is  composed  of 
hundreds  of  scattered  blocks  of  land. 
Additional  land  acquisition  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  consolidate  these  Isolated 
tracts  into  a  unified  forest  which  can 
be  managed  feasibly. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  would 
either  see  fit  to  accept  these  smiend- 
ments  at  this  point  or  indicate  a  seri- 
ous willingness  to  consider  them  In  the 
conference  committee,  and  I  would  ask 
whether  or  not  I  might  obtain  that 
kind  of  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  correct.  These 
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items  are  included  in  the  House-passed 
bill,  and  I  will  certainly  give  every  con- 
sideration to  the  matters  when  we 
reach  conference.  I  understand  the 
Senators  interest,  and  I  have  seen 
that  interest  in  his  items  demonstrat- 
ed on  the  noor  here  before.  He  is  a 
very  effective  Senator  who  represents 
his  people  very  conscientiously,  and  I 
understand  that.  But  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  withdraw  the  amend- 
ments here  at  this  time,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  will  go  over  these 
matters  very  carefully  in  conference, 
and  I  will  be  looking  strongly  at  the 
matters  and  will  certainly  keep  in 
mind  the  Senator's  interest  in  them 
and  will  do  whatever  I  can. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  thoughtful  consider 
ation  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  these  amendments.  I  want 
to  assure  him  that  the  sign  painters 
are  presently  working  on  a  very  large 
6-foot  by  3-foot-deep  sign  at  each  of 
these  locations,  and  they  are  pomled 
in  the  right  direction,  and  each  of 
those  signs  say,  "welcome  West  Virgm- 
ians."  [Laughter.] 

I  know  they  are  prepared  to  erect 
those  signs  immediately  upon  conclu 
sion  of  the  conference  report  including 
these  items. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  was  waiting  with 
bated  breath  to  see  what  was  going  to 
be  on  the  signs.  I  thought  you  would 
say  it  would  say  'Visit  Beautiful  West 
Virginia." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  put  an  addendum  on  with  re- 
spect to  Idaho,  if  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  thinks  that  will  help. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  a  very  serious 
vein,  I  am  very  familiar  with  both  of 
these  issues,  having  worked  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Represent- 
atives from  Ohio  when  we  are  in  the 
other  body  in  conference  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body.  Indeed,  these 
issues  are  considered  every  year  and 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years.  I  am 
predisposed  to  have  sympathy  for  the 
acquisitions.  We  have  a  very  tight  ac- 
quisition budget  this  year. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, very  correctly,  said.  "Let  us  take 
care  of  what  we  have  before  we  buy 
more."  That  set  the  tone  for  our  ef- 
forts in  our  subcommittee  this  year.  It 
will  be  a  different  matter  when  we  get 
to  the  conference,  and  I  assure  you 
these  projects  will  get  very  careful  at- 
tention as  we  get  into  the  conference. 
I  am  compelled  at  the  end  of  this,  also, 
to  express  the  hope  that  just  as  we 
look  at  the  local  interests— and  it  is 
more  than  just  local  in  these— particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  Cuyahoga, 
that  people  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try also  look  at  the  regional  problems 
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we  experienced  in  our  own  area  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Idaho,  and  I  thank  them 
for  the  consideration,  and  with  those 
assurances,  Mr.  President.  I  will  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4  I  4 

(  Purpose  To  provide  support  for  the  Great- 
er Monongahela  Valley  Steel  Industry 
Task  Force  i 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Heinz,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  set  aside  the  pend- 
ing committee  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  make  that  request, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  pending  committee  amendment  is 
set  aside. 

The   clerk    will    report    the    amend- 
ment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]. 
for    Mr     Heinz,    proposes    an    amendment 
numbered  414. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page   14.  line  3.  strike  ■  $770.7n,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    STTO.gn.OOO". 

On  page  15.  line  16.  strike    -IIS. 100.000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$15.435.000 ". 

On  page  24.  line  18.  strike  •■$n5.659.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $175,000.000' 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  has  an  offset  which  will 
be  redistributed  for  National  Park 
Service  Assistance  to  the  Steel  Indus- 
try Task  Force  of  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania and  for  various  Park  Service 
industrial  preservation,  activities  in 
the  region. 

This  offset  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
pending  legislation  within  Its  302(b)  al- 
location. The  amendment  reduces,  by 
$659,000,  environmental  research  and 
development  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


I  deeply  regret  having  to  pick  and 
choose  among  worthy  Pennsylvania 
programs.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no 
choice.  Even  after  passage  of  this 
amendment,  environmental  research 
and  development  would  still  be  at  a 
level  more  than  $100,000  above  that 
provided  by  the  House,  and  more  than 
$4.6  million  above  the  requested  level. 
Despite  the  reduction  contained  in 
this  amendment.  I  urge  the  managers 
to  make  every  effort  to  provide  the 
committee-approved  level  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  during  the  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  funds  will  be  redistributed  as 
follows: 

The  sum  of  $135,000  to  sustain  the 
Historic  American  Engineering  Record 
(HAER]  office  in  Allegheny  County. 
These  funds  continue  HAER's  support 
involving  historic  research  and  docu- 
mentation activities.  Measured  draw- 
ings and  historic  documentation  pho- 
tography are  being  provided  at  select- 
ed industrial  heritage  sites  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  area. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  to  sustain  the 
National  Park  Service  Mid-Atlantic 
Region's  planning  assistance  to  the 
Steel  Industry  Heritage  task  force. 

The  sum  of  $25,000  in  advance  plan- 
ning assistance  for  the  Carrie  Fur- 
naces/Homestead Works.  These  funds 
support  activities  related  to  the  1892 
centennial  commemoration  of  the 
steelworkers  strike  at  Homestead.  The 
lessons  of  the  great  strike  at  Home- 
stead and  the  subsequent  use  of  armed 
force  by  the  Pinkertons  to  crush  the 
union  that  had  shared  in  decisionmak- 
ing at  the  Homestead  Works  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co..  must  be  document- 
ed and  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. Labor  historians  are  in  agree- 
ment that  Homestead  was  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  watersheds  of  Ameri- 
can social  history. 

The  sum  of  $200,000  to  continue  sup- 
port for  the  Steel  Industry  Heritage 
Task  Force's  Final  Action  Plan.  This 
assistance  is  essential  for  the  task 
force  to  complete  its  plan,  required  by 
Public  Law  100-698. 

The  sum  of  $75,000  in  advanced 
planning  for  a  National  Park  Service 
reconnaissance  survey  of  Allegheny, 
Beaver,  Washington,  and  Greene 
Counties.  This  survey  would  identify 
significant  cultural  resources  related 
to  heavy  industry  among  the  four 
counties  and  would  complement  the 
1985  survey  of  the  nine  counties  repre- 
sented by  the  Heritage  Preservation 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  it  is  uncom- 
fortable for  any  Member  from  any 
State  to  have  to  pick  and  choose  be- 
tween the  programs  in  one's  own 
State.  We  have  a  variety  of  very 
worthy  causes,  and  the  Appropriations 
SutKommittee  on  Interior  would  not 
have    allocated    the    money    to    the 
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Bureau  of  Mines  unless  it  felt  they 
were  worthy  projects. 

Let  me  just  say  on  behalf  of  this 
amendment  that  the  area  that  bene- 
fits from  the  Steel  Industry  Heritage 
task  force's  work,  is  one  of  great  his- 
toric significance  for  the  development 
of  the  steel  Industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  Monongahela  River, 
which  runs  throughout  the  region  all 
the  way  down  into  the  chairman's 
home  State  of  West  Virginia,  has  long 
been  associated  with  America's  pio- 
neering industrial  spirit. 

We  have  very  strong  ties  that  run 
along  that  river,  but,  in  the  last 
decade,  the  steel  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  particularly  in  that  valley 
has  suffered  greatly.  It  has  been  very 
hard  for  families  and  commimities 
that  had  depended  for  literally  genera- 
tions on  the  work  of  those  mUls  to 
support  themselves;  to  look  forward  to 
a  bright  future.  The  realization  has 
set  in  that  many  of  those  jobs,  per- 
haps most  of  them,  will  never  return. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  people  do 
not  want  to  have  eliminated  along 
with  their  livelihood,  and  that  is  their 
pride  in  their  past. 

It  was  just  a  little  over  100  years  ago 
that  Andrew  Carnegie  decided  that  if 
he  could  take  a  pound  of  iron  ore  from 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  a 
pound  of  coal  from  the  coal  mines  up 
and  down  the  Monongahela  River,  he 
could  make  a  pound  of  steel,  sell  it  for 
a  penny  and  make  a  profit.  That  was 
the  birth  of  the  steel  industry  in  this 
country   as   we   knpw   it   today.   The 
danger  is  that  its  legacy,  the  mam- 
moth steel  mills  that  sprung  up  in 
places  along  the  "Mon."  which  are  a 
testament  to  both  the  creativity  and 
the  ingenuity  of  our  industrial  past,  as 
well  as  to  the  tremendous  sacrifice  and 
dedication  of  the  workers,  and  their 
families,  should  not  also  be  allowed  to 
pass  into  oblivion  like  many  steel  jobs. 
The  acceptance  of  this  amendment 
by  the  committee  will  allow  we  in  the 
Steel  Valley,  as  it  is  called,  to  preserve 
certain  essential  elements  important 
to    America's    historic    past    for    our 
future  generations.  One  of  them  we 
hope   will   be   the   Carrie   Furnace's. 
That  complex  is  extremely  impressive, 
embodying  a  new  technology  that  was 
developed  just  a  little  bit  before  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  very  modest  funds  contained  in 
this  amendment,  $535,000.  which  are 
so  important  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
people.  wUl  lead  us  to  take  action,  and 
I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
transfer  from  one  account  to  another. 
It  is  neutral,  therefore,  and  all  within 
the  State  of  Permsylvania. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a 
particular  issue  involving  the  Alleghe- 
ny National  Forest  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  largest  national  forest  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  Allegheny  and 
Clarion  River  corridors  within  the  Al- 
legheny National  Forest  offer  a  di- 
verse mix  of  land  forms,  islands,  and 
rock  formations  encompassing  500,000 
acres  in  western  Peruisylvaaiia. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Senator 
failed  to  include  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  four  river-front  properties 
within  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
despite  the  House's  inclusion  of  $1.01 
million  for  this  important  acquisition. 
Benefits  accrued  from  the  acquisition 
of  these  parcels  will  not  only  protect 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  river  valleys, 
but  will  provide  natural  habitat  for 
the  many  rare  species  of  wildlife  and 
plantlif e  which  inhabit  the  forest. 

Two  notable  items  which  will  be  pre- 
served include  the  small  whor'ed  po- 
gonia.  and  endangered  plant,  and  a 
very  significant  archaeological  site  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  the 
Irvine-Duiui's  Eddy  Flats. 

I  commend  the  President,  John 
Oliver,  and  the  members  of  the  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  signifi- 
cant preservatlonal  value  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  properties  will  provide,  I 
urge  the  Interior  Appropriations  Con- 
ferees to  recede  to  the  House  provision 
regarding  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The     amendment     (No.     414)     was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
their  kind  consideration.  I  very  much 
appreciate  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  raise  two 
issues  of  concern  with  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  pending 
measure.  Obviously  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee faced  again  this  year  a  very 


tough  allocation  ceiling.  The  managers 
have  had  to  make  hard  decisions  on 
the  whole,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  sup- 
portive of  their  decisions. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Senate  has 
not  been  able  to  provide  support  for 
the  acquisition,  through  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  F\ind,  of  some 
very  important,  pristine  lands  lying 
just  outside  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  In  northwest  Pennsylvania. 

I  might  add  that  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
really  only  significant  tract  of  national 
forest  of  anything  like  its  type  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in 
their  appropriation  bill  did  set  aside 
$1.1  million  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing this  pristine  land. 

I  would  stress  to  the  managers  that 
the  lands  in  question  are,  first,  gener- 
ally contigruous  to  the  forest,  right 
alongside  them,  and  they  are  under  a 
very  great  deal  of  development  pres- 
sure. Therefore  I  fear  that  if  the  Con- 
gress does  not  take  action  to  include 
the  lands  this  year  in  the  forest— that 
is  what  the  money  is  for— we  will  be 
very  sorry  later  because  It  will  be  too 

late. 

The  pressures  of  development  will 
succeed  and  the  lands  in  question  wiU 
succumb,  they  will  lose  their  pristine 
nature,  they  will  lose  their,  if  you  will, 
validity  for  inclusion  In  the  forest. 
That  would  be  extremely  unfortunate. 
On  a  separate  matter,  the  House  has 
provided  some  $13  million  to  continue 
development  of  the  Steam  Town  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  Scranton.  PA. 
The  funds  are  to  continue  construc- 
tion at  that  site,  which  Is  a  new  park, 
and  which  needs  additional  work  in 
order  to  complete  its  renovation. 
Without  such  funding  the  public  wUl 
be  visiting  less  than  a  complete  park. 
The  public  wUl  not  be  able  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  impressiveness  of  the  his- 
toric site,  all  of  which  honors  this  Na- 
tion's very  long  history  of  rail  trans- 
portation. 

Steam  Town  has  very  strong  local 
support,  which  has  helped  bring  the 
site  into  being,  and  it  is  an  example,  in 
my  judgment,  of  the  renaissance  now 
under  way  in  what  has  been  an  eco- 
nomically stressed  and  distressed  area 
of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Although  the  Senate  is  not  able  at 
this  moment  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  and  support,  I  take  this  occasion 
to  bring  my  concern  to  the  attention 
of  the  managers  and  to  ask  them 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  support 
these  two  Items  In  conference  with  the 
House  if  the  budget  allocation  for  the 
appropriation  aUows  them  to  do  so.  If 
the  managers  of  the  bill  could  make 
any  comment,  hopefully  positive,  I 
would  be  gratef id  for  their  response. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  have  had  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  examine  In  detail  the  re- 
quests of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
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nia  and  cannot  make  such  a  commit- 
ment at  this  time. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  at  a  later  time 
to  renew  his  request,  the  managers 
will  once  again  consider  it. 

As  of  this  time  we  are  unable  to 
make  such  a  commitment  to  the  Sena 
tor,  though  we  recognize  the  persua 
siveness  of  his  case  and  the  desire  he 
has  to  obtain  these  two  pieces  of  land 
in  Pennsylvania  and  to  proceed  as  he 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Is  the  Senator  suggest 
ing  that  I  should  come  back   to  the 
floor  later  on  today  to  renew  this  re 
quest? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  suggest  that  my  col 
league  might  renew  his  request  later, 
but  at  this  time  we  cannot  agree  to  it. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  other  Senator  seek  recognition:* 
The  Chair  in  its  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
has  been  a  long,  and  in  many  ways  dif 
ficult  bill  for  many  of  us.  But  I  think 
at  this  moment  I  would  like  to  stress 
some  of  the  very  positive  aspects  of  it. 
And.  in  particular.  I  wish  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Byrd  and  to  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  McClure 
and  to  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  full  committee.  Sena- 
tor Hatfield. 

While  I  am  indicating  individual 
Senators.  I  want  to  express  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  to  Senator  Inouye  and  to 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  assistance  they  have  given  to  us  in 
the  settlement  of  certain  treaty  rights 
involved  with  the  city  of  Tacoma  and 
certain  Indian  tribes. 

It  has  been,  as  a  new  member  on  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  a  very 
worthwhile  experience  to  note  the 
care  with  which  the  committee  has  ap- 
proached attempting  to  stay  within 
the  allocation  guidelines  requiring  at 
all  times.  Mr.  President,  that  there  be 
offsets  if  anyone  requests  additional 
money  in  order  to  remain  within  the 
allocations  as  given  to  the  committee 
by  the  full  Senate  through  the  budget 
process. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  House  and  one  of 
the  first  to  be  budget  chairman,  as  we 
were  creating  this  process,  it  is  with 
both  appreciation  and  with  somewhat 
a  matter  of  awe  that  I  find  the  process 
still  works  as  well  as  it  did    I  can  cer 
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tainly  state  that  it  has  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  delegations  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  particularly 
Senator  Hatfield  and  myself— he  may 
address  this  further  later  today-  for 
the  cooperation  we  have  received  from 
the  committee  in  attempting  to  work 
out  very  difficult  matters  that  can 
only  be  handled  through  the  appro- 
priation of  sums  of  money  and  at 
times  the  limitations  and  instructions 
on  how  tho.se  moneys  shall  be  spent. 

This  has  been  a  very  important  bill. 
It  ha-s  required  the  presence  of  many 
of  uS  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
during  this  period  of  time. 

I  did  not  want  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity pass  without  paying  respects  to 
the  committee  and  in  particular  to  the 
subcommittee  for  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  stay  within  the 
boundaries  that  were  set  and  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  States.  I  have  chosen  this 
particular  time  to  do  it  because  it  was 
my  responsibility,  as  manager  at  this 
particular  moment  in  time,  to  indicate 
to  one  of  my  dear  friends  and  respect- 
ed colleagues  that  we  would  have  to 
have  further  consultations,  we  could 
not  agree  to  a  particular  request.  I 
think  that  will  be  found  to  be  true  of 
all  those  that  have  not  worked  their 
way  within  the  system,  .simply  becau.se 
the  funds  are  not  available. 

I  state  that,  having  first  stated  the 
fine  things  I  think  the  committee  has 
aone  and  the  great  attempts  to  satisfy 
the  requests  of  many,  many,  and  bal- 
ance off  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  that 
we  are  not  available  at  this  time  to  add 
substantial  amounts  of  money  or  add 
substantial  acquisitions. 

I  state  that  so  that  I  am  hopeful,  as 
the  managers  return,  we  will  be  able 
to  complete  this  bill  and  return  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill.  I  thank  the  President  for  his  time 
and  indulgence,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
(ierk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKii  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  advi.ses  the  Senator  there 
IS  a  pending  amendment. 

Mr  WALLOP.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
.set  aside  that  I  might  have  an  amend- 
ment considered. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  objection'  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
Mr  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  4  IS 


1  Purpose:  to  provide  not  less  than  $2,500,000 
lo  be  used  to  compensate  States  and 
Indian  Tribes  for  audit  activities  under 
sections  202  and  205  of  the  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of 
1982) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Simpson,  pro- 
po.ses  an  amendment  numbered  415. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  23.  line  17.  insert  a  period  and 
the  following:  ■Provided  further.  That  of 
the  above  enacted  amounts,  up  lo  one-half 
of  the  amounts  for  mineral  revenue  compli- 
ance shall  be  used  to  compensate  States  and 
Indian  Tribes  for  audit  activities  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  202  and  205  of  the 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management 
Art  of  1982  i30  U.S.C.  1732.  1735)-. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 
have  spoken  with  the  able  managers 
of  the  bill  and  have  conformed  this 
amendment.  I  think,  to  their  liking. 

Under  the  minerals  management 
program,  which  requires  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  to  manage  the 
auditing  program  for  oil  and  gas  re- 
ceipts on  Federal  lands,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision which  establishes  a  State  and 
tribal  auditing  program  to  perform 
some  of  these  audits. 

These  auditors  are  employed  by  the 
States  and  the  tribes  but  are  paid  by 
the  Mineral  Management  Service. 
There  is,  and  has  always  been,  an  on- 
going battle  for  control  between  Min- 
eral Management  Service  and  the 
State  tribal  programs.  The  Mineral 
Managenient  Service  has  been  making 
a  full-court  effort  to  bring  the  audits 
lo  contemporary  status. 

Currently,  the  States  are  still  audit- 
ing production  from  the  early  1980's. 
The  Mineral  Management  Service 
would  like  to  use  most  of  the  already 
appropriated  $5  million  to  hire  private 
auditors  to  complete  these  audits- 
most  likely,  from  a  big  eight  firm— in 
that  they,  themselves,  do  not  have  the 
auditing  capacity  to  complete  their 
audit. 

The  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  rather  have  more  of  that  money 
for  themselves  to  finish  the  audits.  In 
either  instance,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  ultimate  winner,  as  those 
audits  have  continued  to  pay  off,  as 
they  have  been  completed  by  the  rec- 
lamation of  revenues  and  royalties 
that  the  companies  have  not  paid  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  House  did  not  address  the  issue 
at  all  in  its  report,  and  the  Senate  bill. 
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as  it  stands,  leaves  the  $5  million  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Mineral  Manage- 
ment Service.  Senator  Sibcson  and  I. 
having  conferred  with  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
member,  have  asked  that  language  be 
inserted  in  there  that  would  authorize 
them  to  release  up  to  one-half  of  the 
money  set  aside  in  this  category  for 
mineral  revenue  compliance,  to  be 
used  to  compensate  States  and  the 
Indian  tribes  for  their  audit  activities 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  202 
and  205. 

This  does  not  mandate  that  they  do 
that,  but  it  gives  them  a  clear  direc- 
tion, I  would  say,  in  the  event  that  a 
State  demonstrates  its  capability  to 
conduct  these  audits.  We  did  not  want 
to  set  aside  money  for  audits  that  the 
States  were  not  able  to  complete  on 
their  own.  Therefore,  the  hard  and 
fast  figure  has  been  softened  by  saying 
they  may  spend  up  to  one-half  for 
mineral  revenue  compliance. 

That  is  the  gist  of  the  amendment. 
Madam  President,  I  honestly  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  original 
language  of  the  act  and  certainly 
makes  for  a  competent  judgment  to  be 
rendered  to  the  States  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  their  capability  in  this 
matter. 
Mr  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  has  no  impact  on  the 
budget  authority  outlays. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  indeed  may  aid 
in  the  completion  of  these  audits 
where  the  States  and  tribes  have  the 
capacity  and  ability  to  work  with  the 
forces  that  they  have,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  constructive  amendment. 
I  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  both  manag- 
ers and  would  state  that  Senator  Simp- 
son, also  from  my  State  of  Wyoming. 
has  been  pursuing  an  active  program 
of  auditing  to  the  great  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  appreciate 
both  managers'  agreement  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  would  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  there  is  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  (No.  415)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  WALLOP.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  McCLURE,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFTELD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  pro- 
ceed. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Madam  President,  Senator  Adams  of 
Washington  State,  along  with  our  col- 
leagues from  our  respective  States  in 
the  Senate  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  have  been 
in  a  very  long  session  over  a  period  of 
weeks  in  trying  to  develop  a  short- 
term  solution  to  a  very  serious  matter 
in  our  Northwestern  United  States  of 
the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
relating  to  old  growth  forests  and  the 
Spotted  Owl  as  a  possible  endangered 
species. 

We  have  attempted  to  bring  togeth- 
er the  divergent  parties  and  interest 
groups  in  crafting  this  short-term.  14- 
months  holding  pattern  solution  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether to  resolve  the  issue  in  a  long- 
term  manner  that  does  not  necessitate 
the  coming  to  the  floor  each  year  on 
an  appropriation  measure  to  try  to  put 
another  Band-aid  on  a  very,  very  seri- 
ous matter. 

Only  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  con- 
tinuing process,  we  have  just  within 
the  last  few  moments  parted  company 
with  discussions  with  the  environmen- 
tal organization  representatives, 
hoping  that  we  can  further  clarify  and 
define  our  intent  and  the  language 
used  to  acquire  at  least  an  acquies- 
cence to  the  proprosal. 

So  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  collo- 
quy I  rise  to  engage  in  with  Senator 
Adams,  my  very  dear  colleague  who 
has  been  a  magnificent  soldier  in  a 
very  difficult  battle. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Adams  and 
myself,  together  with  other  members 
of  the  Northwest  congressional  delega- 
tion, have  come  up  with  language  in 
this  bill  which  will  guarantee  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  wood  from  the  public 
forests  to  keep  the  mills  running  in 
our  Stetes  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  We 
have  also  attempted  to  make  every 
effort  to  guarantee  protection  of  the 
environment  in  those  public  forests  at 
the  same  time  through  the  require- 
ment to  the  agencies  that  they  carry 
out  the  required  timber  sale  program 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  minimal 
fragmentation  of  the  unique  old- 
growth  forests  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

At  the  present  time,  the  most  com- 
prehensive definition  of  old-growth 
forest  is  that  which  is  found  in  the 
latest  version  of  the  Forest  Service 
document   known   as   PNW-447.   It   is 


the  most  comprehensive  because  it 
sets  forth  four  or  five  specific  defini- 
tions, to  cover  the  four  or  five  forest 
types  of  old-growth  forests  to  be  found 
in  the  west  sides  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, from  the  Siskiyou  Mountains 
to  the  Canadian  border.  The  problem 
we  face  in  the  short  term  is  to  recon- 
cile the  need  to  establish  a  commonly 
accepted,  and  scientifically  support- 
able, definition  of  old-growth  forests, 
with  the  need  to  establish  certain  pro- 
tection for  these  forest  resources.  On 
June  24,  1989,  the  Oregon  congression- 
al delegation  and  Governor  Gold- 
schmidt  of  Oregon  suggested  the  use 
of  PNW-447  as  the  definition  to  be 
used  over  the  next  15  months.  It  is  my 
intention  that  the  final  definition 
adopted  by  the  conference  committee 
be  the  one  which  most  adequately  pro- 
tects those  forest  resources. 

It  is  the  intent  of  Senator  Adams 
and  myself  to  bring  clarity  and  cer- 
tainty to  all  sides  of  this  controversial 
issue.  I  want  the  timber  industry  to 
know  that  they  can  expect  to  receive  a 
certain  volume  of  wood  from  the 
public  forest  for  next  year,  and  equal- 
ly, I  want  the  environmental  commu- 
nity to  know  that  it  is  our  intent, 
through  the  use  of  these  old-growth 
forest  definitions,  to  direct  the  agency 
to  follow  a  minimal  fragmentation 
policy  in  any  forests  which  meet  this 
definition,  as  much  as  possible. 

I  ask  my  colleague  if  this  outline  of 
comment  satisfies  his  understanding 
of  our  intent? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  to  state  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
that  it  certainly  does.  I  think  that  we 
are  in  complete  agreement  that  this  is 
what  we  have  attempted  to  accomplish 
through  weeks  of  meetings  and  with 
the  delegations  from  the  two  States 
and  with  the  Governors  of  the  two 
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It  is  my  expectation  that  during  the 
process  of  reviewing  of  timber  sales  to 
achieve  the  minimum  fragmentation, 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  advisory 
boards  will  consider  the  modifications 
of  existing  timber  sales  to  eliminate  or 
relocate  individual  sale  units  that 
would  fragment  potentially  significant 
forest  stands.  It  is  also  my  intention 
that  the  Forest  Service,  to  the  extent 
achievable  under  current  law.  prepare 
a  substantial  volume  of  additional 
fiscal  year  1990  sales  for  consideration 
by  the  Service  and  the  advisory  board. 
These  sales  to  be  prepared  are  above 
and  beyond  those  already  prepared  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  should  be  de- 
signed for  the  express  purpose  of  non- 
fragmentation  of  the  old-growth 
forest  while  contributing  to  the  sales 
volume. 

This  will  alleviate  potential  concern 
that  the  Forest  Service  and  the  adviso- 
ry board  wUl  only  be  forced  to  imple- 
ment a  minimum  fragmentation  policy 
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solely  from  sales  that  fragment  habi- 
tat. 

The  funds  for  such  new  sales  prepa- 
ration are  included  elsewhere  in  this 
bill.  It  is  may  intention  that  the 
Forest  Service  make  every  effort  to 
make  these  sales  available  within  the 
fiscal  year. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Oregon  if  that 
is  his  understanding  of  how  we  are 
working  our  way  through  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  State  haa  stated 
the  intent  and  the  situation  very  clear- 
ly. 

I  would  also  add  further  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  amendment  to  es- 
tablish committees  on  a  forest  by 
forest  basis— or  district  by  district- 
comprised  of  those  persons  most 
knowledgeable  about  the  resource 
values  of  each  forest.  The  committees 
will  review  timber  sales  and  makr 
their  recommendations  about  which 
sales  should  be  prohibited,  released,  or 
modified,  in  furtherance  of  all  provi 
sions  of  the  amendment,  and  the  agen 
cies  will  be  urged  to  fully  consider 
these  recommendations.  The  commit 
tee  shall  be  made  up  of  at  least  13 
members.  It  is  our  intention  that  the 
board  will  be  comprised  of  and  will 
fairly  represent  the  diverse  views  of 
the  interests  affected  by  this  law.  It  is 
not  intended  that  the  board  member- 
ship reflect  largely  two  perspectives.  It 
is  expected  that  these  boards  shall  re 
fleet  the  views  of  the  environmental 
community,  the  forest  products  indus- 
try, Indian  tribes,  the  scientific  com 
munity.  labor,  and  other  interests. 

I  am  willing  to  consider  further  clar 
ification  of  the  process  as  necessary,  of 
course,   on   this  or  any   of   the   other 
components    as    we    move    from    the 
Senate    to    the    conference    at    .some 

future  date. 
Mr.   ADAMS.   I   thank   the  Senator 

from  Oregon  for  his  comments.  I  agree 

with  them  completely  and  I  appreciate 

the  effort  that  he  has  placed  in  this. 

and  we  shall  move  forward  from  this 

point. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    I    thank    my    col- 
league from  Washington  State. 
Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor 
Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab 

sence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 

call  the  roll. 
Mr.  HATFIEXD.  Madam  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  4  1  6  AND  4  1  7 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam   President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Adams  of  Wash 
ington  State  and  myself,   I  .send  two 
technical  amendments  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  their  immediate  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  withhold.  There  is  a 
pending  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  considered 
en  bloc.  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
wishes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc  and  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
for  himself  and  Mr  Adams,  propose.s  amend 
menus  en  bloc  numbered  416  and  417. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  416 
On  page  103.  hne  21.  delete    all" 
On  page  103.  line  22.  after  the  word    into' 
insert    negotiated" 
On  page  105.  hne  15.  delete    all". 
On    page    105.    line    16.    after    the    word 
enter"  in.sert     negotiated" 

Amendment  No  417 
.\t  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  strike 
.subsection  lei  of  .section  317  in  its  entirety 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(e)  The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  shall  confer  with  the  Fore.st  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Ijind  Management,  and 
.shall  prepare  and  complete  an  advLsory 
report  which  recommend.s  to  the  Pore.st 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  IJind  Manage 
ment  criteria  to  be  used  in  identifying  tho.se 
areas  that  should  be  avoided  to  ensure  the 
continued  viability  of  the  northern  spotted 
owl.  Such  report  shall  be  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  Fore.st  Service  and  Bureau 
of  lAnd  Management  by  November  1.  1989: 
once  the  report  is  completed,  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage 
ment  shall  consider  the  report  recommenda- 
tions, together  with  other  relevant  informa 
tion.  in  the  preparation,  advertisement, 
offer  and  award  of  the  limber  sales  directed 
by  thus  section 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
basically  these  two  amendments  that 
we  are  asking  to  be  considered  en  bloc 
do  two  very  simple  things:  One  is  we 
ch?nge  the  word  "all"  relating  to  par- 
ties to  a  suit  to  just  the  word  "parties  ' 
and  we  insert  another  word,  the  word 
"negotiated." 

The  second  amendment  is  to  clarify 
the  role  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice in  matters  relating  to  the  informa- 
tion that  they  gather  on  the  spotted 
owl  issue. 

Those  are  basically  the  only  things 
these  two  amendments  do.  I  ask  that 
they  be  agreed  to 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  com- 
ment on  the  efforts  of  Senators  Hat- 
field and  Adams.  Yesterday  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senators  Hatfield  and  Adams,  It  is  an 
amendment  which  represents  count- 
less hours  of  time  on  the  part  of  both 
those  Senators  and  their  staffs  as  well 
as  the  entire  delegations  from  Oregon 
and  Washington.  I  would  also  like  to 
extend  my  deepest  appreciation  to  my 
colleague  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Leahy.  I  thank  Senator  Leahy  for 
working  with  the  Northwest  delega- 
tion in  addressing  his  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  welcome  his  involvement 
in  future  discussions  of  a  long-term 
resolution. 

The  effort  represented  in  the  Hat- 
field-Adams amendment  is  twofold:  It 
strives  to  ensure  timber  to  mills  that 
are  on  the  brink  of  complete  shut- 
down; and  it  strives  to  prevent  frag- 
mentation of  significant  stands  of  old 
growth  forest.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Northwest  timber  crisis,  this  amend- 
ment is  a  breath  of  stability,  however 
brief.  At  the  same  time,  this  amend- 
ment merely  maintains  the  status  quo 
on  the  larger  question— to  what  extent 
do  we  allow  our  national  forests  to  be 
open  for  multiple  use?  I  hope  that 
with  some  relief  to  the  immediate 
crisis,  we  will  all  be  able  to  address 
this  long-term  question  with  cooler 
heads. 

The  timber  supply  crisis  we  are 
facing  in  the  Northwest  is  desperately 
serious.  I  have  received  thousands  of 
letters  from  constituents— from  moth- 
ers fearing  for  the  livelihoods  of  their 
children  and  way  of  life— and  from 
others  concerned  about  preserving  the 
.spotted  owl  species  and  the  overall  en- 
vironmental quality  of  life  dear  to  us 
in  Washington  State. 

This  conflict  is  over  the  use  of  the 
resources  in  our  National  Forest 
System  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  forests  provide  jobs  for  our  citi- 
zens. These  citizens  depend  on  sound 
forest  management,  on  clean  water, 
and  clean  air.  Obviously,  decisions 
made  regarding  the  use  of  these  re- 
sources must  be  thoughtful  and  bal- 
anced. 

Today's  amendment  represents  such 
a  thoughtful  and  balanced  process. 
For  several  months  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  delegations  have  met  with 
constituents  dependent  upon  timber 
for  thei'-  livelihoods  and  constituents 
who  are  concerned  for  the  status  of 
the  spotted  owl  species  as  well  as  the 
many  interest  groups  concerned  with 
these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  environ- 
mentalists may  be  disappointed  with 
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this  short-term  agreement,  they  are 
not  the  ones  making  the  sacrifices. 
The  hard-working  people  of  our 
timber  communities  have  already  lost 
jobs  and  wages,  and  lost  certainty  as 
to  whether  their  way  of  life  will  even 
continue  to  exist. 

No  one  should  doubt  that  this  agree- 
ment forces  upon  these  people  contin- 
ued sacrifice.  There  will  be  more  jobs 
lost,  and  some  mills  and  towns  will 
remain  in  jeopardy,  particularly  on 
the  Olympic  Peninsula.  I  am  deeply 
aware  of  that  fact,  and  I  carmot  be  sat- 
isfied, except  for  the  short  term.  No 
one  is  made  whole  by  this  agreement, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  we 
must  continue  to  seek  greater  timber 
supply  and  greater  long-term  stability. 
The  effort  provided  by  Senators 
Hatfield  and  Adams  is  to  be  com- 
mended. It  strives  to  return  timber  to 
the  mills  destined  for  closure  as  well 
as  to  prevent  fragmentation  of  signifi- 
cant old  growth  areas.  This  is  a  short- 
term  relief  measure. 

Again,  I  would  state  that  the  effort 
on  this  appropriations  legislation  in 
this  Senators  view  has  been  thought- 
ful and  balanced.  Congress  does  not 
want  to  overturn  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act,  it  does  not  want  to  harm  the 
spotted  owl  and  it  does  not  want  to 
promote  unsound  forest  management. 
It  does,  however,  need  to  address  the 
crisis  facing  us  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
flict over  our  national  forests  in  region 
6.  This  effort  has  been  broadly  inclu- 
sive of  input  from  all  parties,  and  is  an 
important  first  step— and  not  the  final 
solution. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of 
my  colleagues  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  other  interested  par- 
ties and  Members  of  Congress  in  seek- 
ing a  resolution  to  our  land  use  con- 
flict in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  discussed 
these  amendments  with  the  managers. 
I  certainly  have  no  objection.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendments  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Mr.  Hatfield. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  416  and  417) 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
personally  wish  to  thank  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  for  their  assistance  and 
the  staff  assistants  to  the  managers. 
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EXCEPTED  COIfMITTEE  AMENDMENT  PERTAINING 
TO  SECTION  119 

Mr.   BUMPERS.   Madam   President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  committee 
amendment.  It  is  on  page  52,  line  23. 
through  page  53.  line  3. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Madam  President,  this  is  an  amend- 
ment on  which  I  will,  as  soon  as  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it,  ask 
for  a  roUcall  vote.  I  originally  intended 
to  make  a  point  of  order  that  it  Ls  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriations  bill, 
which  I  think  it  clearly  is,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  obvi- 
ously raise  a  point  of  germaneness  and 
we  would  be  voting  on  the  germane- 
ness issue  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  think  it  is  better  for  the  Senate 
and  it  is  better  for  both  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  rest  of  us  who 
oppose  this  committee  amendment  to 
just  have  a  clear-cut  up-or-down  vote. 
Madam  President,  yesterday  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  offered  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  not  read  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  will  tell  my  colleagues  es- 
sentially what  it  does  and  the  way  it 
happened. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  place  offshore 
lands  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in 
sort  of  a  moratorium:  that  no  further 
planning  would  be  made  for  the  leas- 
ing of  lands  for  oil  and  gas  drilling  off 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

He  was  defeated,  defeated  rather 
soundly.  I  think  the  vote  was  16  or  17 
to  7. 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  offered  an  amendment. 
Let  me  read  it  to  my  colleagues  so 
they  will  understand  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  it. 

This  is  section  119  of  the  bill.  It  is  a 
very  short  amendment.  Please  lend  me 
your  ears  and  listen  to  this. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  after  October  1.  1991.  no  vessel  trans- 
porting petroleum  or  liquid  petroleum  prod- 
ucts may  enter  any  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  for  which  there  is  a  prohibi- 
tion on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  preleasing 
studies,  leasing,  exploration,  or  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  in  the  Presi- 
dential race  Michael  Dukakis  went  to 
California.  He  had  seen  the  polls.  He 
knew  the  people  of  California  were 
adamantly  opposed  to  drilling  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  Califor- 
nia, a  very  volatile  political  issue.  And 
the  polls  showed  that  the  people  of 
California  were  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  that  drilling. 

I»residential  nominee  Dukakis  said: 
'If  I  am  your  President,  there  will  be 
no  drilling." 

Shortly  thereafter,  then  Presidential 
candidate  George  Bush,  now  President 
George  Bush,  took  a  poll  and,  lo  and 
behold,  his  poll  said  the  same  thing. 
But  he  had  a  slightly  different  prob- 


lem. He  had  had  Donald  Hodel  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  Donald 
Hodel  was  saying:  We  do  not  care 
what  the  people  of  California  think. 
We  are  going  to  drill. 

That  was  until  then  Vice  President. 
Presidential  candidate  George  Bush 
told  him  otherwise.  Because  he  had 
seen  the  polls  too.  So  he  goes  to  Cali- 
fornia and  he  says:  I  promise  you  if  I 
am  President,  we  are  not  going  to  drill 
it.  And,  in  addition  to  that.  I  have 
asked  the  President  to  declare  this 
entire  area  off  limits  from  further 
study  for  oil  and  gas  leasing. 

The  gentleman  who  made  that  deci- 
sion was  Ronald  Reagan  after  he 
heard  from  President  Bush,  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  called  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Donald  Hodel  and  said: 
Donald,  I  have  bad  news  for  you.  You 
are  not  going  to  go  forward  with  this 
drilling  off  the  California  coast  after 
all.  My  Vice  President  says  it  may  cost 
him  the  State  of  California. 

So,  just  like  that,  that  is  the  way  it 
happens  when  you  have  the  power, 
just  like  that,  all  of  northern  and 
southern  California  is  declared  off 
limits. 

How  big  an  area?  Well,  just  lease 
sale  area  95  contains  7  million  acres.  I 
do  not  know  how  big  91  is,  but  I  think 
it  also  contains  millions  of  acres.  The 
people  of  California  did  not  vote  to 
put  that  off  limtis.  The  U.S.  Senate 
did  not  vote  to  put  it  off  limits.  The 
House  of  Representatives  did  not  vote. 
It  was  just  a  political  deal. 

If  I  had  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  it, 
for  one  time  in  my  life  I  would  have 
voted  with  Ronald  Reagan. 

So.  If  you  look  at  the  maps  today, 
please  keep  in  the  back  of  your  mind 
what  this  amendment  does.  No  vessel 
carrying  petroleum  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts under  this  amendment  can  stick 
its  nose  inside  those  millions  of  acres 
in  California.  They  may  have  to  go  300 
miles  out  to  sea  to  come  back  into  a 
port  someplace  else  but  they  may  not 
enter  any  area  on  which  there  is  pres- 
ently what  we  call  a  moratorium  on  oil 
and  gas  leasing.  Whether  the  Congress 
did  it,  whether  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  did  it,  no  matter  how  it  may 
have  happened. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  to  labor  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  what  the  amendment  does 
and  I  am  afraid  the  Senator  has  mis- 
read the  amendment  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  interrupted.  I  certainly  would 
not  have  done  so  otherwise  only  in 
this  regard:  The  amendment  does  not 
affect  those  deferrals  of  leasing  activi- 
ties that  are  ordered  by  administrative 
action.  That  is  a  totally  different 
issue.  It  is  a  different  question.  This 
would  deal  only  with  those  in  which 
there  is  a  legislated  moratorium. 
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If  my  colleague  had  that  map  which 
we  used  in  the  committee  explaining 
It  there  would  be  a  large  band  of  red 
UP  and  down  both  coasts  of  the  United 
States  on  that  map.  Those  are  defer 
rals  Those  are  not  moratona  within 
the  meaning  of  my  amendment  and 
would  have  no  effect  on  those  areas. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Well,  let  me  again 
read  the  amendment  because  I  think  it 
certainly  is  subject  to  a  different  inter- 
pretation. 1  would  not  have  been 
standing  here  waxing  eloquent  abou 
areas  that  were  not  included  in  the  bill 
if  I  had  not  read  the  amendment  to 
mean  that  they  were  used.  Here  is  the 
language.  It  says:  -No  vessel  shall  tra 
verse  waters  for  which  there  us  a  pro 
hibition."  ,     ,  ,  . 

It  does  not  say  what  kind  of  a  prohi- 
bition, whether  it  is  a  deferral,  a  mora- 
torium, or  what.  It  just  says  on  which 
there  is  a  prohibition." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further' 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

for  yielding. 

The  context  of  the  statement  and 
the  words  of  art  which  are  u.sed  have 
reference  to  that  prohibition  which  is 
in  legislation  and  not  that  which  is  in 
administative  action.  I  think  that  is 
clear  and  that  is  the  reason  I  inter 
rupted  the  Senator,  to  make  the  state^ 
ment  as  author  of  the  language  and  of 
the  amendment,  to  indicate  what  I 
mean  by  it.  I  thought  it  was  clear  and 
I  still  believe  it  is. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  at  least  giving  me  his  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  While  the  Senator  is  on  his 
feet  let  me  ask  him  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  and  I  think  we  can 
have  a  gentleman's  debate  on  this 
issue  an  open  and  above-board  debate 
on  it  can  the  Senator  tell  us  how 
many  million  square  miles  or  how 
manv  millions  of  acres  will  be  off 
limits  to  any  tanker  carrying  petrole- 
um products  under  his  amendment 

Mr  McCLURE.  I  do  nor  know  the 
total  acreage.  There  are  some  areas, 
which  are  by  statute,  in  which  the.se 
activities  are  prohibited  by  .statute.  My 
staff  tells  me  it  is  84  million  acres, 
total  We  have  a  combination  of  pre 
leasing  leasing  and  drilling  moratona 
in  Georges  Bank,  the  mid-Atlantic. 
parts  of  Florida,  southern  California, 
central  California,  northern  Califor 
nia.  and  Bristol  Bay  in  Alaska. 

I  have  a  listing  here  by  areas  of  the 
acreage  that  would  be  included  in  this 
legislated  moratoria.  as  is  the  case  not 
only  under  existing  law  but  that  which 
is  proposed  under  the  appropriations 
bill  that  we  are  considering  now. 

North  Atlantic,  there  are  11  million 
acres  mid-Atlantic.  9.9  million  acres; 
eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  2 11;  southern 
California,  6.7;  central  California;  17. 
northern  California,  11:  the  northern 
Aleutian   basin,   that   is   Bristol   Bay. 


32.5  million  acres:  a  total  of  84  million 


Hcrt*  s 

Mr  BUMPERS.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor let  me  point  out,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  and  I  appreciate  the  Sen 
ator  explaining  his  amendment  m 
saving  he  did  not  intend  to  cover  de- 
ferral areas  and  should  this  amend- 
ment withstand  a  vote  of  the  Senate  I 
certainly  would  attempt  to  amend  the 
committee  amendment  because  there 
are  84  million  acres,  as  the  Senator 
said  now  under  moratorium,  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  and  under  the  5-year  de- 
ferral there  is  an  additional  78 '2  mil- 
lion acres.  Will  the  Senator  agree  with 

t  haf  • 

Mr  McCLURE.  With  only  one  cor- 
rection. I  think  that  is  correct,  and 
that  IS  that  which  is  under  the  exist- 
ing moratorium,  it  is  not  existing  mor- 
atoria. it  is  that  which  is  included  m 
this  bill  becau.se  the  moratoria  have 
been  enacted  on  a  1-year  basis  associ- 
ated with  the  fi.scal  year  of  the  appro- 
nnations  measure  we  are  considering. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  While  the  Senator 
IS  still  standing,  let  me  propound  an- 
other question. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  us  whether  he 
has  a  cost  analysis  of  this  proposal'  A 
lot  of  the.se  tankers  are  obviously 
going  to  have  to  move  a  lot  of  miles  in 
order  to  keep  from  sticking  their  nose 
into  one  of  tho.se  areas.  For  example.  I 
am  told  that  700  miles  of  the  Califor- 
nia coastline  will,  m  the  future,  be  off 
limits  to  tankers.  That  means  they  are 
going  to  have  to  hunt  a  long  time  to 
find  a  port  to  get  into  because  of  all 
this  area  that  is  going  to  be  prohibited 
10  them. 

Obviously,  and  I  must  say  I  do  not 
think  the  oil  companies  are  going  to 
be  very  rhapsodic  about  this  amend- 
ment. iDut  let  me  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
can  tell  us  how  much  more  it  is  going 
to  cost   to  get  this  oil-for  example, 
Valdez  oil.  a  lot  of  it  comes  into  south- 
ern Califorina.  and  according  to  the 
map  I  have,  the  tanker  lanes,  virtually 
all    the    tanker    lanes    for    Valdez   oil 
would  be  closed  to  them.  They  have  to 
go  further  out  to  .sea  to  gel  back  into 
port    That  is  obviously  a  very  expen- 
sive procedure.  Before  we  tack  an  addi- 
tional price  on  all  the  consumers  of 
America,    particularly    California   and 
the    northeastern    and    eastern    sea- 
shore, we  ought  to  know  about  what  it 
IS  going  to  cost. 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Will    the    Senator 

yield'' 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr  McCLURE.  This  to  me  gets  cu- 
riouser  and  cunouser  because  all  of  a 
sudden  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
on  the  side  of  the  oil  companies  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

Mr.    BUMPERS.    Well    they    cannot 

always  be  wrong. 

Mr  McCLURE.  And  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  ordinarily  on  the  side 
of  protecting  the  environment  and  on 


this  issue  at  this  time  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  wearing  that  hat. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  curiouser  for 
the  Senator  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  is  going  to  upset  the  oil  compa- 
nies, I  will  say  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  direct  question.  First.  I  do  not 
know  what  information  your  staff  may 
have  given  you  with  respect  to  tanker 
routes  and  "the  prohibition.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
map  that  shows  OCS  planning  areas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  that  the  colored 

map? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  that. 

Mr  McCLURE.  If  you  are  referring 
to  the  colored  map,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  are  the  small  areas  along 
the  coast  of  California,  off  the  tip  of 
Florida,  and  along  the  Northeastern 
United  States  and  in  Georges  Bank, 
those  areas  which  are  depicted  in  the 
map  in  yellow.  Also  not  shown  on  this 
map  is  the  Alaska  zone.  Any  examma- 
tion  of  that  map  would  indicate  that 
the  tanker  routes,  while  they  might 
have  to  divert  out  to  sea  just  a  little 
farther  in  central  California,  would 
have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  finding 
gaps  in  that  pattern  through  which 
they  can  sail. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  captain  of  the 

Eixon  Valdez 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Excuse  me.  the  Sen- 
ator asked  me  a  direct  question. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  do  not  have  a 
co.st  analysis. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  have  a  cost 

analysis.  ,    .v,- 

Mr  BUMPERS.  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  obviously  the  consumers 
of  oil  petroleum  products  are  going  to 
be  paying  some  amount  more  than 
they  are  now.  but  we  do  not  know  how- 
much. 

One  other  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that   if  you  look  at   this  map,  and  I 
hope  all  the  Senators  when  they  come 
in  to  vote  will  look  at  this,  we  do  not 
have  a  big  one.  I  am  sorry  we  have  not 
had  the  time.  We  just  did  this  in  Ap- 
propriations   yesterday    and    we    have 
not  had  time  to  draw  up  some  maps 
and  charts,  but  if  you  will  look  at  this 
map    you  will  find  that  some  of  the 
moratorium  areas  go  out  beyond  the 
deferred  areas.  So  I  see  the  Senator 
from  California  who  wants  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  and  I  do  not  blame 
him  for  being  over  here,  if  you  look  at 
the  map.  you  will  see  that  the  morato- 
rium areas  often  go  out  beyond  the  de- 
ferred areas  which  means  the  red  lines 
often    do    not    mean    anything.    Even 
though  a  tanker  could  cross  a  red  line. 
It  cannot  even  get  to  that  area  because 
there  are  yellow  lines.  For  example,  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  you  will  see  that 
the   moratorium    area   goes   way   out 
beyond  the  deferral  area.  If  you  look 
in  "central  California,  you  will  see  that 
the  moratorium  goes  beyond  the  red 


area,  and  you  have  700  miles  of  Cali- 
fornia coastline  that  they  simply 
cannot  penetrate.  I  think  the  question 
oil  companies  are  going  to  want  to 
know  is:  You  want  Alaskan  oil,  we 
have  been  bringing  Alaskan  oil  into 
southern  California  by  the  millions  of 
barrels  every  year,  and  how  are  we  ex- 
pected to  deliver  this  oil? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
vield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  In  the  northern  cen- 
tral California  area,  there  is  a  small 
area  of  deferral  between  the  coastline 
and  the  moratoria  area.  Other  than 
that  one  area,  the  west  coast— excuse 
me,  there  is  a  small  moratoria  area 
farther  offshore.  It  is  between  two  de- 
ferral areas  in  southern  California. 
But  in  the  main,  and  along  the  west 
coast,  the  deferral  areas  are  farther 
out  to  sea  than  are  the  moratoria 
areas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  While  the  Senator 
is  looking  at  that  map.  if  the  Senator 
will  look  at  one  of  the  areas  there,  for 
example,  in  extreme  southern  Califor- 
nia, you  will  see  yellow  areas  there 
that  have  red  areas  inside  them. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  On  the  coastal  side 
of  them.  If  you  look  in  central  Califor- 
nia. I  do  not  know.  I  would  say  that  is 
probably  the  Monterey  area,  you  will 
see  that  there  are  red  deferral  areas 
inside  the  moratorium.  You  have  to 
look  at  that  closely  to  see  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Because  the  deferral 
area  outside  the  moratoria  area  is 
much  greater  than  that  which  is 
inside  the  moratoria  area.  There  is  one 
other  area  that  is  off  the  tip  of  Florida 
in  which  the  deferral  moratoria  area  is 
outside  the  deferral  area. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me,  if  you  look  at  the 
moratorium  area  in  Florida,  if  you  had 
a  tanker  and  you  were  trying  to  get 
into  the  west  coast  of  Florida  and  you 
were  coming,  say,  with  a  load  of  gaso- 
line from  Puerto  Rico,  you  can  see 
that  you  would  have  to  come  out,  ac- 
cording to  this  chart,  I  would  guess 
that  that  tanker  would  have  to  go— it 
would  have  to  travel  at  least  an  extra 
300  to  400  miles  to  get  in  to  a  west 
coast  port  in  the  southern  part  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  not  a  mile- 
age chart  on  this  particular  map  I  am 
looking  at. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  base  this  on  my 
particular  knowledge  of  the  area. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  not  guess  it 
that  far.  You  will  also  note  that  the 
deferral  area  goes  out  some  distance, 
but  there  is  between  the  moratoria 
area  and  the  coastline  a  band  of  de- 
ferred area  which  would  not  be  barred 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  could  go 
through  this  map  for  the  next  2  hours 
and  try  to  figure  out  precisely  how 
many  miles  a  particular  tanker  would 


have  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  get  to  a 
port.  That  would  not  tell  us  how  many 
tankers  are  going  to  do  it,  how  many 
miles.  My  guess  is  over  a  period  of  a 
year,  you  are  talking  about  millions  of 
extra  miles  that  a  tanker  would  have 
to  go  in  order  to  find  a  port,  and  for 
what  purpose?  To  make  a  point:  The 
point  was  made  in  committee  yester- 
day, and  I  do  not  refute,  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  justify  this  amendment. 

I  personally  believe,  and  I  mean  this 
as  no  disrespect  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  really  think  this  is  punitive.  I 
think  it  is  designed  to  make  those 
people  who  want  their  coast  lines  free 
of  drilling  sorry  that  they  have  cham- 
pioned moratoriums  and  deferrals  and 
not  drilling  off  their  bank. 

The  point  the  Senator  made  in  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee  yesterday, 
and  he  prevailed  on  a  vote  of  12  to 
10— just  did  not  have  enough  Demo- 
crats in  there- is  that  the  chance  of 
polluting  water  from  a  blowout  from 
drilling  is  something  like  95  percent 
less  than  a  tanker  spill.  We  are  talking 
about  a  thousand-gallon  or  a  thou- 
sand-barrel spill.  You  are  talking 
about  the  chances  of  a  real  oil  spill 
being  much  greater  from  a  tanker 
than  from  drilling,  and  therefore  if 
these  people  feel  that  their  coastlines 
are  so  pristine  that  they  do  not  want 
anybody  drilling  on  them,  then  maybe 
we  ought  not  to  let  tankers  go  into 
that  area  either  because  the  chances 
are  95  percent  that  you  are  going  to 
get  a  spill  of  over  a  thousand  gallons 
from  a  tanker  and  only  5  percent  from 
a  blowout. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  statistic.  The 
Senator  may  be  absolutely  right  about 
that.  But  that  is  not  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  his  amendment.  And  the 
people  in  those  areas  are  not  raising 
the  question.  Now,  there  are  some 
areas  in  the  country,  including  Alaska, 
where  they  are  awfully  apprehensive 
about  tanker  traffic.  If  you  had  just 
gone  through  what  Alaska  went 
through,  you  would  have  been  appre- 
hensive about  it,  too.  But  if  we  could 
keep  the  captains  of  these  tankers 
sober,  we  should  not  have  too  big  a 
problem. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  list  of  the  ports 
in  this  country  that  ships  could  poten- 
tially have  to  navigate  around  to  get 
to.  Listen  to  this.  I  hope  every  Senator 
here  from  one  of  these  States  is  listen- 
ing: Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  Long  Beach,  San  Francis- 
co, Portland,  Miami,  San  Diego,  and 
all  of  Rhode  Island. 

Now,  some  of  these  people  may  have 
wanted  moratoriums  off  their  coast 
and  some  may  not.  But  all  of  them  de- 
serve better  treatment  than  this.  The 
fact  that  tankers  may  in  fact  cause 
more  oilspills  than  OCS  drilling  is  not 
the  point.  The  fact  is  we  are  going  to 
be  bringing  in  oil  from  abroad;  we  are 
going  to  be  bringing  it  from  Alaska. 
We  are  now  42  to  45  percent  depend- 


ent on  foreign  oil.  We  are  going  to 
remain  that  dependent  and  more 
unless  we  get  cracking  with  an  energy 
policy  in  this  country.  We  are  saying 
to  those  people  who  have  to  have  this 
oil  that  we  are  going  to  make  you  pay 
more  for  it.  And  I  might  also  say  this. 
Let  us  assume  that  a  tanker  is  cruising 
along  just  outside  a  moratorium  area 
in  California— and  that  is  where  they 
would  be  cruising  if  this  amendment 
stayed  law— let  us  assume  they  are 
just  a  mile  or  a  half  mile  outside  the 
moratorium  area  because  this  amend- 
ment forces  them  to  do  that,  and  let 
us  assume  they  have  a  Exxon  Valdez 
type  spill.  Do  you  think  that  moratori- 
um area  is  going  to  be  saved?  Why.  of 
course,  it  is  not.  They  are  going  to 
suffer  the  same  damage.  Then  let  me 
ask  you  this.  What  if  Congress  sudden- 
ly took  leave  of  its  senses  and  said  we 
are  declaring  all  of  the  area  around 
Valdez  a  moratorium  area;  no  drilling 
anywhere  from  Valdez  south? 

How  are  you  going  to  get  a  million 
and  a  half  barrels  of  Alaska  a  day  on 
which  this  Nation  really  is  dependent? 
Answer:  You  are  going  to  have  to  build 
a  $50  to  $100  billion  pipeline  across 
Canada.  We  have  been  down  that 
road.  We  know  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  stand  here 
and  tell  you  war  stories  all  day  long 
about  what  this  amendment  is  likely 
to  do,  and  the  interesting  thing  about 
it  is  I  do  not  have  a  dog  in  this  fight.  I 
promise  you  there  are  no  ports  in  Ar- 
kansas. But  I  can  also  promise  you 
that  the  rate  payers  of  Arkansas  will 
suffer  if  this  amendment  stays  and  the 
ratepayers  of  every  State  in  the 
Nation  will  suffer  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  deleted  from  this  bill.  It  does 
not  make  any  sense.  I  am  depending 
on  the  judgment  and  common  sense  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  say  so. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.    LAUTENBERG    addressed    the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  support  the  views  and  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  share  his 
dislike  and  his  mistrust  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  do  want  to  clarify  the  Record  be- 
cause the  Senator  suggested  that  my 
amendment  would  have  prohibited 
any  prelease  activity  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  value  or  efficacy  of  deposits  off 
the  mid-Atlantic  coast.  That  is  slightly 
in  error.  We  did  in  our  amendment 
permit  some  prelease  activity  and  we 
as  a  matter  of  fact  suggested  that  re- 
search could  be  done,  evaluation  of 
these  sites  could  be  taken  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  companies  that  were 
interested  and  they  could  continue 
their  pursuit  of  the  opportunity  there. 
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I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  if  I  may.  a  question,  be- 
cause as  I  read  his  amendment  there 
was  a  question  about  what  was  intend- 
ed. I  heard  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
make  a  correction  when  he  described 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  what 
his  intent  was  even  though  the  Ian 
guage  did  not  clarify  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  re- 
spond to  a  question:  It  says  very  clear- 
ly in  section  119.  'No  vessel  transport- 
ing petroleum  or  liquid  petroleum 
products  may  enter  any  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  for  which 
there  is  a  prohibition."  et  cetera. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  mean 
someone  in  a  small  outboard  which 
carries  a  can  of  spare  gasoline  or  fuel 
for  its  operations  would  be  prohibited'' 
It  does  not  define  it.  It  does  not  say 
tankers.  It  says  vessel.  Are  we  talking 
about  a  15-foot  vessel  as  well  a.s  a 
1.000-foot  vessel? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to 
answer  the  question.  Obviously,  no 
This  is  those  that  are  in  commercial 
transportation.  It  would  include 
barges  or  barge  traffic  where  there  i.s 
transport  of  liquid  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  The  Senator 
would  recognize  that  is  not  clearly 
stipulated  here. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the 
question.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena 
lor.  it  is  this  Senator's  view  also  that 
the  amendment  is  designed  to  punish 
those  citizens  who  say  we  do  not 
want  drilling,  at  least  at  this  time,  to 
take  place  off  our  coasts."  It  holds  a 
gun  to  their  heads  while  the  others, 
frankly,  bury  their  heads  in  the  .sand. 
The  amendment  is  clearly  intended 
to  raise  questions  about  the  appropri- 
ateness of  moratoria  on  offshore  leas 
ing.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  agree  that 
1-year  moratoria  are  not  the  best  way 
to  approach  our  energy  problems  But 
let  us  look  at  why  the  Congress  has 
imposed  moratoria  in  the  first  place.  It 
started  when  the  previous  administra- 
tion declared  open  season  on  our 
coastal  waters,  without  regard  for 
their  environmental  ser^sitivities.  Be 
cause  of  a  lack  of  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  Congress 
stepped  in.  putting  certain  areas  off 
limits,  slowing  down  the  process  in 
other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  all  like  to 
see  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy,  one  that  would  look  at  offshore 
leasing  in  relation  to  our  total  energy 
needs.  But,  to  date,  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. That  policy  has  not  been  forth- 
coming and.  therefore,  we  have  been 
forced  to  deal  with  problems  as  they 


arise.  Moratoria  have  been  our  means 
of  putting  a  check  on  an  otherwise 
reckless  policy  of  offshore  leasing. 

During  last  fall's  Presidential  cam- 
paign it  appeared  that  the  situation 
might  change.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas' articulate  description  of  what 
took  place  then  bears  repeating.  The 
candidate,  now  President  Bush,  prom- 
ised the  people  of  California  that  he 
would  put  a  hold  on  leasing  off  the 
coast  of  California.  But  recently  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Lujan  backed  away 
from  that  position,  heading  more  in 
the  direction  of  James  Watt  than  last 
fall's  George  Bush. 

Supporters  of  the  amendment  point 
out  that  all  the  recent  spills  have  been 
from  tankers,  not  from  offshore  drill- 
ing. They  are  right.  But  they  are  also 
some  of  the  same  people  who  said 
Valdez  could  not  happen.  And  they 
should  not  forget  that  we  have  had  se- 
rious problenas  from  offshore  drilling 
operations.  In  early  1969,  a  rig  off 
Santa  Barbara,  CA.  blew,  unchecked 
to  10  days  About  150  miles  of  Califor- 
nia coastline  were  devastated. 

In  1977.  a  rig  blew  in  the  North  Sea 
polluting  4.500  square  kilometers,  and 
in  1979  there  was  the  Ixtoc  disaster  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Three  and  a  half 
million  barrels  were  spilled.  Ten  thou- 
sand tons  of  oil  ruined  Texas  beaches 
in  a  spill  that  was  virtually  uncon- 
tained  for  almost  a  year. 

There  have  been  others,  and  there 
likely  will  be  more.  So  it  is  only  pru- 
dent that  we  take  cautious,  prudent 
.steps  to  protect  our  coastal  waters 
from  that  likelihood. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
say  the  real  danger  to  the  environ- 
ment is  from  tankers,  not  offshore 
drilling  operations.  As  I  have  noted, 
that  is  not  the  full  .story. 

There  is  a  risk  from  tanker  oper- 
ations. The  Valdez  Exxon  showed  us 
that.  Three  major  spills  over  a  24-hour 
period  last  month  reminded  us  of  that 
again. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  address  these 
problems.  The  Commerce  Committee 
has  reported  tanker  safety  legislation, 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  on  which  I  sit  will  mark  up 
an  oilspill  liability  and  cleanup  bill  to- 
morrow. The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  totally  ignores  this. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  improve 
tanker  safety,  and  we  should  take  the 
-same  steps  to  ensure  that  offshore 
leasing  is  done  in  a  prudent,  environ- 
mentally conscious  fashion.  But  this 
amendment  would  take  that  option 
away  from  us.  It  says  that  if  we  dare 
put  a  moratorium  in  place,  we  are 
going  to  hold  your  constituents,  those 
who  depend  on  oil  delivered  by  tank- 
ers, hostage.  We  will  make  them  pay. 
We  will  make  them  pay  higher  prices 
because  we  do  not  like  moratoria. 

If  that  is  not  punitive,  then  I  have 
not  seen  punishment.  That  does  not 
make  sense.  It  continues  the  policy  of 


looking  for  oil  everywhere,  no  matter 
how  environmentally  sensitive  the 
areas  might  be. 

Mr.  President,  right  now  our  depend- 
ence on  oil,  whether  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life.  It  is 
unfortunate  because,  among  other 
things,  oil  is  a  finite  resource.  We  need 
to  be  looking  for  alternatives.  But  that 
is  not  what  this  administration  would 
like  to  do.  It  wants  to  carry  on  with 
business  as  usual,  as  if  oil  will  be  there 
forever,  as  long  as  we  need  it. 

Let's  look  at  the  mid-Atlantic  area 
the  administration  so  badly  wants  to 
lease.  According  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment, there  is  only  a  44-percent 
chance  of  finding  anything  out  there. 
If  they  do.  they  estimate  that  they 
may  only  find  enough  oil  to  supply 
our  national  needs  for  4.6  days.  Well, 
in  the  long-term,  that  is  not  much  and 
it  is  nothing  to  hang  our  energy  inde- 
pendence on.  There  are  other  ways  to 
promote  our  energy  independence. 

For  instance,  if  we  increase  the 
CAFE  standards  for  automobiles  by  1- 
mile-per-gallon.  we  would  save  400,000 
gallons  per  day.  But  the  discussion 
coming  out  of  the  administration  in 
recent  years  was  to  actually  reduce  the 
CAFE  standards.  This  administration 
rejected  the  notion  but  decided 
against  raising  CAFE,  choosing  to 
keep  it  where  it  was. 

This  is  the  same  administration  that 
wanted  to  slash  energy  conservation 
research  this  year  from  about  $370 
million  to  $95  million.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee has  rejected  that  request  and  in- 
creased that  R&D  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  close  by  saying 
that  we  need  a  national  energy  policy. 
Few  here  would  disagree  with  that. 
We  need  to  improve  oil  tanker  safety, 
and  we  need  to  make  sure  that  our  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  areas  are  pro- 
tected from  the  risks  of  oil  drilling. 

The  McClure  amendment  would 
keep  us  from  doing  that.  It  would 
force  us  to  have  all  of  our  coastal 
waters  open  for  drilling  or  face  the 
loss  of  essential  ship-borne  oil. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  opposing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixon).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  might  be  able  to  get  a  time  agree- 
ment on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  agreeable  to  a  time  agreement.  I 
think  I  could  say  what  I  wish  to  speak 
for  between  10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Senator  Johnston.  2 
minutes;  Senator  Bumpers,  3. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  have  taken 
the  time  I  intend  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  the  time  on 
this    amendment    be    limited    to    not 
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more  than  15  minutes  for  Mr.  WiLSOif. 
3  minutes  for  Mr.  Bumpers.  2  minutes 
for  Mr.  Johnston,  and  10  minutes  for 
Mr.  McClure.  after  which  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  You 
have  heard  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest from  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  informed  that  there  is  an- 
other—if you  would  assign  15  minutes 
to  me  or  under  my  control. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  I  so  modify  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
you  and  the  other  Senators. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  mvist  say  that  when  I  first 
learned  of  the  existence  of  the  amend- 
ment and  had  not  yet  seen  the  lan- 
guage, it  was  one  that  I  assumed  was 
intended  almost  tongue  in  cheek,  not 
seriously  but  to  make  a  point,  the 
point  being  that  if  you  are  seeking  a 
moratorium  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  development,  .vou  really  ought 
to  face  the  reality  that  our  constitu- 
ents are  dependent  upon  oil  for  all  of 
Its  variety  of  uses;  and  that,  if  in  effect 
you  are  going  to  prohibit  the  develop- 
ment of  new  reserves  of  oil.  you  are 
seemingly  declaring  your  OCS  seg- 
ment to  be  Camelot  and  off  limits  to 
energy  self-sufficiency;  and  then  you 
need  to  take  into  account  what  you 
are  doing  and  pay  the  price. 

First  of  all.  I  would  have  to  say  I 
think  that  is  a  flawed  premise.  It  is 
quite  possible  and  quite  responsible  to 
recognize  the  risks  that  attend  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  to  seek 
in  those  circumstances  to  warrant  pro- 
tection to  protect  your  coastline  from 
the  obvious  jeopardy,  not  just  in  terms 
of  oilspills,  but  in  terms  of  the  degra- 
dation of  air  quality  that  can  flow 
from  that  kind  of  OCS  development. 
It  is  consistent  to  do  so.  Mr.  President, 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  rely 
as  clearly  we  all  do  upon  supply  of  pe- 
troleum and  to  expect,  entering  ports 
that  either  serve  refineries  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  traffic  of  oil  tankers 
will  continue. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  made 
by  proponents  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  exploration  and  development  of 
the  fact  that  that  development  and 
the  placement  of  offshore  rigs  threat- 
ens far  less  jeopardy  than  tanker  spills 
of  the  kind  that  have  achieved  the 
tragic  dimensions  we  have  all  wit- 
nessed in  F»rince  William  Sound.  No 
one  is  questioning  that,  Mr.  President. 


I  think  we  can  all  stipulate  to  that 
fact. 

"What  seems  to  me  missed  in  that 
analysis  is  that  we  are  not  offered  a 
choice  between  tainkers  and  offshore 
development,  as  though  one  were  mu- 
tually exclusive  to  the  other.  There  is 
no  suggestion  that  every  time  a  new 
rig  is  raised  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  there  will  be  a  pipeline  that 
safely  guides  to  shore  the  petroleum 
that  is  developed  from  that  rig. 

To  the  contrary,  those  who  have 
looked  at  the  environmental  impact 
statement  produced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  connection 
with  lease  sale  95.  lease  sale  95.  will 
see  that  the  clear  indication  is  that 
the  oil  that  is  developed  in  those  off- 
shore rigs  will  be  tankered  from  the 
rigs  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  that 
crew. 

What  that  means,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  that  kind  of  OCS  development 
does  threaten  the  kind  of  spill  that 
was  described  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  Santa  Barbara  spill,  the 
kind  of  spill  of  far  greater  magnitude 
that  has  absorbed  our  attention  on  the 
evening  news  and  in  the  headlines  for 
weeks  since  the  tragedy  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  in  Prince  William  Sound. 

I  am  assuming  what  the  purposes  of 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
were,  but  whether  it  was  offered 
tongue  in  cheek  to  make  that  point,  or 
whether  it  is  offered  in  seriousness, 
the  impact  of  its  actual  adoption,  of  its 
enactment  into  law.  would  be  very  se- 
rious; and  I  think  that  we  owe  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  having  so  clearly  articu- 
lated precisely  the  nature  of  the 
threat  and  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  this 
amendment.  He  said  that  no  ports  in 
Arkansas  will  receive  tankers,  and  that 
is  quite  true.  But  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  his  interests,  repre- 
senting his  constituents,  is  indeed 
served  because  of  the  threat  to  them 
as  ratepayers  that  is  po.sed  by  the  pos- 
sible enactment  of  this  amendment; 
because  at  the  very  least,  what  it 
would  require  is  a  totally  needless 
detour  on  the  part  of  tankers,  not  just 
around  the  area  of  moratoria.  but  as 
he  has  pointed  out.  far.  far  outside 
those  areas,  because  the  proscribed 
travel  would  be  through  the  area  that, 
on  this  map  at  least,  is  indicated, 
greatly  exceed  the  area  that  is  actual- 
ly established  for  deferment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  question? 

Mr.  WILSON.  On  the  Senators 
time,  yes,  not  meaning  to  be  churlish, 
but  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  the  Senator  was  not  present  at 
the  time  that  there  was  earlier  collo- 
quy, and  I  wonder  if  he  is  laboring 
under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
amendment  applies  to  the  deferred 
areas,  not  just  the  moratoria  areas. 


Mr.  WII£ON.  Yes.  I  am.  If  that  is  a 
misapprehension.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  leam  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  applies  only  to  those  moratoria 
areas,  not  to  the  deferral  areas.  If  you 
are  looking  at  that  map.  it  is  the  areas 
that  are  delineated  in  yellow. 

Mr.  WnJSON.  Not  those  in  red? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Correct. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Idaho.  That  is  some  relief,  but 
not  sufficient,  because  if  you  look  at 
the  areas  in  yellow,  the  area  in  which, 
in  the  language  of  his  amendment, 
there  is  a  prohibition  on  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  preleasing  studies,  leas- 
ing, exploration,  or  development,  the 
effect  would  be  the  same.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  result  would  not  be  as 
great.  I  really  wonder  what  the  pur- 
pose served  is  in  seeking  to  require 
that  necessary  extra  travel. 

Now,  I  think  that  whether  intended 
or  not,  the  effect  of  this  legislation  is 
as  described  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey;  it  is  punitive.  It  is  as  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  It 
would  indeed  threaten  rate  increases, 
totally  needless  rate  increases,  on  the 
part  of  those  consumers  of  energy 
that  is  generated  from  petroleum.  And 
the  prohibition  that  is  set  forth  in  the 
amendment,  presumably,  is  a  prohibi- 
tion that  is  imposed  legislatively  or  im- 
posed administratively.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  receiving  the  reconunen- 
dations  of  his  OCS  task  force,  deter- 
mines that  he  will  prohibit  either  pre- 
leasing studies,  leasing,  exploration,  or 
development  for  a  set  period  of  time, 
or  indefinitely,  I  gather  from  the  lan- 
guage here,  that  for  whatever  dura- 
tion of  that  prohibition,  there  would 
be  prohibited  as  well  the  opportunity 
for  any  tanker  to  traverse  those 
waters,  and  that  can  have  no  purpose 
and  certainly  no  effect.  Mr.  President, 
other  than  to  increase  costs  to  con- 
sumers. 

If  the  purpose  is  argued  to  be  protec- 
tion of  the  environment,  well,  certain- 
ly it  would  be  true  that  the  risk  would 
be  less  if  there  were  no  tankers,  but 
that  is  not  realisitc,  and  no  one  is  pro- 
posing that  it  is.  What  is  realistic  is  to 
recognize  that  as  in  the  real  world,  de- 
scribed in  those  lease  sale  environmen- 
tal impact  statements,  those  preleas- 
ing EIS's  that  have  been  generated  by 
the  Department  of  Interior,  there  is 
expectation  of  a  transfer  of  oil  from 
OCS  to  rig  to  tanker,  or  to  barge  and 
then  to  tanker,  in  a  way  that  does  pose 
a  very  high  incidence  or  very  high  op- 
portunity for  the  kind  of  spill  that  we 
have  seen  and  all  mourned,  very  re- 
cently, not  just  in  terms  of  I»rince  Wil- 
liam Sound,  but  off  the  coast  of 
Rhode  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Dela- 
ware, in  the  gulf  coast. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  just  say  this: 
It  seems  very  clear  that  there  is  reason 
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for  a  great  many  who  represent  coast- 
al States  to  be  concerned  with  the 
jeopardy  to  their  coastal  environment 
for  economic,  as  well  as  for  aesthetic 
reasons.  Those  who  are  eager  propo 
nents  of  the  unbridled  development  of 
energy  are  inclined  to  view  that  kind 
of  thinking  as  elitist.  It  is  not  elitist  to 
be  concerned  about  jobs;  it  is  not  eli 
tist  to  be  sensitive  to  the  request.s  of 
those  from  coastal  city  councils,  who 
feel  their  economy  threatened.  Very 
much  to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  elitist 
to  be  concerned  about  the  jobs  that 
will  be  lost  if  air  quality  permits  are 
denied  in  an  air  basin  that  is  already 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  permits 
through  nonattainment,  when  in  fact 
the  ambient  air  ashore  is  degraded,  as 
it  is  by  the  air  blowing  ashore  from 
the  rigs,  which  is  administered  by  a 
different  agency  under  a  much  less 
stringent  standard.  That  is  not  elitism. 
Mr.  President.  That  is  a  practical  con 
sideration  that  has  real  economic  con 
sequences. 

As  far  as  economic  consequences, 
there  clearly  are  consequences  that  in 
volve  higher  costs  and  needless  costs 
that  would  be  developed  by  the 
detour,  the  needless  miles  traveled, 
circumvention  of  a  moratorium  area 
by  a  tanker  delivering  needed  petrole- 
um to  a  port  that  may  very  well  pro- 
vide that  in  tank  cars  thereafter  to 
other  areas  farther  inland. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  did  not 
overstate  the  case  when  he  said  this 
involves  costs.  It  involves  needle.ss  in 
creases  to  ratepayers  to  make  a  point 
which  I  think  is  clearly  valid. 

I    do   not   apologize    for    being   con- 
cerned about  protecting  my  coastline 
in   California    from    the    jeopardy    of 
unwise  OCS  exploration.  We   have  a 
very  steeply  descending  Outer  Conti 
nental  Shelf.  The  oil  companies  inter- 
est, as  a  result,  is  in  developing  those 
tracts  nearest  the  shore  because  it  is 
in  the  shallowest  water,  it  cost  them 
the  least  to  develop  there,  also  because 
the  proximity  to  shore  threatens  the 
greatest  hazard. 
How  much  time  remains  to  me? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  do  I  not  apologize  for  the  concern 
that  I  express,  which  over  a  period  of 
years  I  have  expressed  in  seeking  a 
moratorium  on  this  unwise  develop- 
ment a  year  at  a  time,  which  I  would 
agree  is  not  the  best  way  to  proceed, 
the  best  way  is  to  have  a  systematic 
study  of  the  energy  needs  of  this 
Nation  and  an  examination  of  all  the 
alternatives  that  are  available  and  to 
come  to  a  plan  that  will  allow  us  to 
achieve  as  much  energy  self-sufficien- 
cy as  we  can. 

If  we  were  to  do  that,  we  would  be 
well  advised,  and  one  of  the  things  I 
hope  would  become  common  knowl- 
edge is  the  fact  that  the  dependency 
that  we  presently  have  on  oil  imports 
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would  be  very  little  diminished  by  tap- 
ping those  re.serves  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  I  can  tell  you  that  if  all 
the  oil  that  the  oil  companies  hope  for 
is  actually  contained  in  the  California 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  it  will  not  di- 
minish our  dependency  on  oil  imports 
by  1  percent. 

We  are  42  percent  dependent  on  oil 
imports.  I  do  not  like  it.  It  has  foreign 
policy  implications  and  certainly  com- 
plicates our  foreign  policy. 

But  to  .say  that  we  should  risk  jeop- 
ardizing both  an  environment  and  an 
economic  environment  in  order  to 
make  a  negligible  reduction  in  what 
will  be  a  continuing  dependency  on 
foreign  oil  imports  simply  does  not 
make  good  sense. 

So.  no.  I  do  not  apologize.  Indeed.  I 
will  be  among  tho.se  who  seek  to  per- 
suade the  President  that  there  are  cer- 
tain risks  not  worth  taking  and  that  in 
fact  a  moratorium  should  be  made  a 
permanent  thing  in  the  case  of  those 
coastal  environments  that  are  threat- 
ened by  unwise  development. 

But  whatever  the  outcome.  Mr. 
President,  of  that  debate.  I  will  tell 
you  that  this  amendment  simply  does 
not  make  sense.  If  it  is  supposed  to 
have  symbolic  value.  I  would  urge  my 
friend  to  make  his  argument  as  he  can 
do  .so  well.  He  is  a  most  articulate 
spokesman  for  the  cause  of  energy  de- 
velopment. But  to  actually  seek  an 
amendment  that  will  prohibi.  tanker 
traffic  through  those  areas  in  which  a 
prohibition  has  been  placed  either  by 
the  President  of  the  Uniti'd  States 
acting  in  response  to  recommendations 
of  his  OCS  task  force,  or  decisions  of 
this  Congre,ss  at  some  point  in  the 
future,  that  simply  will  increase  costs. 
It  will  add  nothing  to  our  energy 
supply.  Indeed,  it  will  diminish  it  be- 
cause of  the  cost  increases. 

So  I  thank  my  friend  from  Arkansas. 
I  think  he  us  right,  and  with  all  regret, 
I  must  oppose  my  friend  from  Idaho  in 
what  I  think  is  one  of  the  few  unwise 
amendments  he  has  proposed  during 
my  time  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  yields  the 
floor. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  amendment  because  it  re- 
veals the  folly  of  a  policy  based  upon 
moratorium.  A  moratorium  policy  for 
drilling  on  the  OCS  is  not  a  policy 
based  on  logic  or  on  facts.  It  is  based 
on  emotion. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  DOE  we 
have  35  billion  barrels  of  oil  on  the 
OCS  and  most  of  that  is  being  locked 
up  by  moratorium.  The  facts  are  that 
drilling  is  at  a  25-year  low,  that  we  are 
importing  45  percent  of  our  oil,  that 
that  percentage  is  going  up  and  that 
fully  one-third  of  our  whole  trade  defi- 
cit is  due  to  imported  oil.  So  what  do 
we  do'  We  lock  up  the  OCS  through 


moratoria  with  its  35  billion  barrels  of 
oil. 

Mr.  President,  democracy  is  a  great 
system.  We  are  all  prepared  to  fight 
for  it.  But  it  has  some  great  faults  Euid 
it  leads  to  some  very  bad  policies  be- 
cause policy  can  be,  and  in  this  case  is, 
based  upon  emotion. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  we  had  the 
first,  I  think,  of  these  moratoria,  I  at- 
tached some  language  that  says,  "We 
will  have  the  moratorium  this  year, 
but  from  now  on  you  will  have  to  justi- 
fy a  moratorium  based  upon  demon- 
strated environmental  harm." 

That  amendment  was  opposed,  and 
the  next  year  people  came  in  and  they 
said,  "We  want  to  extend  the  morato- 
rium." 

We  .said.  "Where  is  the  demonstrat- 
ed environmental  harm?" 

And  the  answer  was,  in  effect,  "We 
can't  prove  it,  but  we  don't  like  the 
drilling." 

That  is,  in  effect,  what  we  have 
here,  vast  areas  locked  up,  not  because 
they  are  environmentally  sensitive, 
but  because  the  idea  of  a  drilling  rig 
offshore  is  to  many  people  repugnant, 
inconsistent  with  their  idea  of  beauty. 
Beauty,  and  that  sort  of  intrinsic 
thing  is  a  very  important  quality. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  great  Nation 
has  to  have  a  national  energy  policy. 
We  have  to  consider  those  jobs  that 
are  lost  because  of  that  $50  billion 
worth  of  imported  oil.  We  have  to  con- 
sider what  it  does  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, what  it  does  to  the  independence 
of  our  foreign  policy,  what  it  does  to 
the  very  fabric  of  the  strength  of  this 
country. 

A  democracy  cannot  survive  if  it 
squanders  its  resources,  if  it  locks  up 
not  only  its  oil  and  gas  but  its  nuclear 
and  iUs  coal  and  iUs  other  resources  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  amendment 
says  is  let  us  look  at  the  moratorium 
as  a  policy  and  compare  it  to  what  else 
we  ought  to  have  to  develop  a  national 
energy  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Congress  began  dealing  with  OCS 
moratoria  several  years  ago  when  the 
House  proposed  1-year  leasing  morato- 
ria on  Federal  waters  off  the  coast  of 
California.  This  I -year  moratoria  in 
California  has  escalated  to  the  point 
where  the  House  has  now  proposed  a 
combination  of  preleasing,  leasing  and 
drilling  moratoria  in  Georges  Bank, 
the  Mid-Atlantic,  parts  of  Florida, 
southern  California,  central  Califor- 
nia, northern  California  and  Bristol 
Bay  in  Alaska. 

The  escalation  of  the  proposed  mor- 
atoria by  the  House  is.  in  part,  in  re- 
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sponse  to  the  unfortunate  number  of 
oilspills  from  tankers  over  the  past  2 
months. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
facts.  The  recent  oil  spills  have  been 
disasters.  They  have  harmed  our  envi- 
ronment. For  a  variety  of  reasons,  this 
Nation  was  not  prepared  for  those 
type  of  accidents. 

The  most  important  fact,  however,  is 
that  none  of  those  disasters  had  smy- 
thing  to  do  with  drilling  in  Federal 
waters. 

The  OCS  program  does  not  have  a 
safety  problem. 

On  the  contrary.  Since  1974,  the 
amount  of  oil  spilled  from  tankers, 
barges  and  other  vessels  in  domestic 
waters  totals  nearly  2.0  million  barrels. 
By  comparison,  since  1974  the  amount 
of  oil  spilled  from  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  operations  totals  just  over  66,000 
barrels  which  is  3  percent  of  the  total. 

The  OCS  program  does  not  have  a 
safety  problem.  It  has  a  public  rela- 
tions problem.  Ninety-nine  percent  of 
this  Nations  offshore  oil  rigs  do  not 
ship  oil  to  shore  on  a  tanker.  It  is  sent 
to  shore  on  a  pipeline. 

I  noticed  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  said  we  cannot  have 
offshore  OCS  drilling  platforms  be- 
cause they  will  tanker  the  oil  to  shore, 
but  it  is  fine  to  run  tankers  through 
the  same  area.  I  cannot  quite  buy  the 
inconsistency  of  the  argument. 

Since  this  country  uses  more  oil 
than  it  produces,  we  import  oil  from 
other  countries  which  is  delivered  on 
tankers.  By  reducing  the  development 
of  the  OCS.  we  are  only  increasing  the 
amount  of  imported  oil  on  tankers  and 
increasing  the  risk  to  our  environ- 
ment. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  anybody  about 
the  environment,  and  I  am  especially 
concerned  about  the  envirormient 
where  there  is  a  moratoria.  Most  of 
our  coast  is  beautiful  and  we  should 
take  the  necessary  precautions  to  see 
that  it  is  protected. 

The  committee  amendment  will 
reduce  the  risk  of  oil  being  spilled 
from  a  tanker  on  our  coast  by  elimi- 
nating tanker  traffic  where  there  is  a 
moratoria.  Rather  than  explain  my 
amendment,  let  me  simply  read  it. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  after  Oct.  1.  1991.  no  vessel  transport- 
ing petroleum,  or  liquid  petroleum  products, 
may  enter  any  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  for  which  there  is  a  prohibi- 
tion on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  preleasing 
studies,  leasing,  exploration  or  development. 

If  the  goal  of  placing  a  moratoria  on 
OCS  development  is  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment, then  let  us  stop  fooling  the 
American  people.  Tankers  are  more 
dangerous  than  oil  rigs  so  let  us  elimi- 
nate tanker  traffic. 

As  long  as  we  are  being  honest  with 
the  American  people  and  giving  them 
what  they  want— a  pristine  environ- 
ment—let us  explain  the  impact  of 
eliminating  tanker  traffic. 


I  deeply  regret  having  to  offer  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  but  I  feel  I 
have  no  choice.  Our  Nation  is  at  risk. 
At  the  same  time  we  increase  the 
amount  of  petroleum  products  we  use, 
we  decrease  the  amoimt  of  petroleum 
we  produce.  Additional  OCS  moratoria 
makes  that  discrepancy  worse. 

Those  who  promote  additional  mora- 
toria need  to  understand  that  fact. 
They  also  need  to  understand  the  en- 
vironmental risks  with  increased 
tanker  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  all  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  [OCS]  oil 
production  and  oilspills  compared  to 
tankering  spills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  [OCS]  OIL  PRODUCTION  AND 
OILSPILLS  VERSUS  TANKERING  SPILLS 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  just  emphasize  that  the 
reason  for  the  moratoria,  the  reason 
that  is  given  and  argued  in  committee 
time  after  time,  year  after  year,  is 
these  areas  are  fragile;  the  environ- 
ment must  be  protected. 

And  I  take  them  at  their  word  that 
that  is  exactly  what  they  mean.  I  do 
not  suspect  them,  I  do  not  charge 
them  with  some  devious  motive.  They 
say  it  is  important  to  protect  this  pris- 
tine environment  in  these  areas  by 
moratoria.  If  that  is  the  motive,  then 
it  is  even  more  important  that  we  pro- 
tect that  area  against  the  threat  of  en- 
vironmental degradation  by  tanker 
spills  which  are  19  times  more  preva- 
lent than  are  spills  from  OCS  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious 
amendment.  It  is  not  a  frivolous  one. 
It  is  one  that  is  designed  to  do  exactly 
what  the  authors  of  moratoria  have 
suggested  and  that  is  to  protect  the 
environment  in  moratoria  areas. 


Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  10  minutes 
and  15  seconds. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
made  an  eloquent  argument  about 
how  the  OCS  is  being  locked  up  and 
he  believes  in  a  democracy,  but— 

Now.  the  reason  these  OCS  areas 
have  moratoriums  and  deferrals  on 
them  is  because  either  Congress  has 
put  them,  or  somebody  in  authority 
has  done  it,  or  the  people  there  have 
lobbied  to  have  it  done.  But  because 
people  do  not  want  to  have  derricks 
out  in  the  ocean  blocking  their  view  of 
the  sunset  has  nothing  to  do  with  oil- 
spills. 

There  is  a  lot  of  activity,  if  you 
never  have  an  oilspill,  that  disturbs 
marine  life  that  causes  air  pollution 
and  other  environmental  problems. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  reasons  for 
people  not  wanting  their  oceans 
drilled  other  than  the  fear  of  an  oil- 
spill.  But  in  my  14  Vz  years  in  the 
Senate  we  have  never  taken  people  out 
and  stood  them  before  a  firing  squad 
because  we  disagreed  with  them. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  tell 
them  what  a  terrible  thing  they  are 
doing  and  we  are  going  to  make  them 
pay  through  the  nose.  Democracy  is 
cast  on  the  proposition  that  if  you  dis- 
agree with  somebody  you  show  them 
the  errors  of  their  ways.  You  do  not 
punish  them. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  my  way,  if  I 
were  king,  we  would  be  spending  a  lot 
more  money  on  solar,  a  lot  more 
money  on  biomass,  a  lot  more  money 
on  all  kinds  of  renewable  energies.  We 
would  have  automobiles  that  got  a  lot 
more  miles  per  gallon.  But,  no.  every- 
one wants  to  drill  everyplace  that  is 
not  drilled  on.  Nobody  wants  to  face 
the  reality  that  you  are  not  going  to 
find  oil  if  God  did  not  make  it. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  did 
not  want  the  New  Jersey  coast  drilled. 
If  you  increase  the  fleet  mileage  \^ 
miles  per  gallon,  you  would  probably 
save  more  oil  than  you  would  ever  find 
off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
people  who  are  concerned  about  the 
environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  10  min- 
utes and  15  seconds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  all  the  time  we  have  debated  OCS 
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moratona  that  I  have  heard  it  said  in 
committee  or  otherwise  that  the 
reason  for  the  moratoria  was  a  whole 
variety  of  things  other  than  oilspills. 
What  we  nearly  always  get.  99.9  per 
cent  of  the  argument  is:  These  art- 
fragile  environmental  areas  that  must 
be  protected.  The  hazards  of  OCS  op- 
erations are  too  great.  The  risk  to  the 
environment  is  too  large.  We  must 
stop  the  activity  rather  than  permit  it 
to  go  forward. 

If  that  IS  the  reason,  as  has  been 
said  by  the  proponents  of  moratoria 
time  after  time  after  time,  then  it  is 
important  that  we  stop  the  activity 
that  is  19  times  more  dangerous  than 
the  one  that  is  prohibited.  That  is  the 
purpose  for  this  amendment. 

I  would  also  say  that  it  is  not  my  in 
tention  and  was  not  my  intention  to  be 
punitive.  It  was  an  absolute  accident, 
as  far  as  I  know,  that  my  amendment 
in  the  committee  came  immediately 
after  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  If  I  had  been  trying 
simply  to  deal  with  his  question.  I 
would  have  offered  my  amendment  as 
an  amendment  to  his.  But  I  did  not  do 
that.  I  planned  my  amendment  for 
sometime  prior  to  the  time  I  knew  he 
had  an  amendment.  There  is  no  direct 
relationship  between  the  two. 

I  am  trying  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  environmental  threats  to  pris 
tine  environments  offshore  that  arc 
thought  by  many  people  to  be  .so  sensi- 
tive that  they  cannot  stand  the  risk  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  drilling  ac 
tivities  and  therefore  must  be  placed 
in  moratoria. 

Finally,  the  moratoria  deals  only 
with  those  legislative  moratoria.  not 
administrative  actions  that  defer  leas- 
ing activities  or  preleasing  activities. 

Mr  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der ol  mv  lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  8  minutes  and 
25  .seconds. 

Mr.  MrCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  disnnguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gp.xmm] 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
our  distinguished  colleague  for  yield- 
ing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  provision 
before  us  is  about  as  clear  as  a  provi- 
sion can  be.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee ha-s  adopted  an  amendment,  of- 
fered by  Senator  McClure.  that 
simply  makes  a  logical  extension  of  ex- 
isting policy  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  logical  extension  basically  runs 
as  follows.  We  have  decided  as  a 
nation— based  largely  on  amendments 
adopted  to  appropriations  bills. 
amendments  that  were  initially  of- 
fered and  adopted  in  the  U.S.  Senate; 
so  this  is  the  vehicle  that  has  histon 
cally  been  used  to  address  this  prob 
lem— we  have  decided  thai  there  are 
certain  areas  in  the  Continental  Shelf 
that  are  so  critical  for  environmental 


reasons  that  we  should  prohibit  drill- 
ing for  oil  and  gas  in  those  areas,  lest 
drilling  produce  leaks  that  in  turn 
spoil  the  environment. 

In  fact,  if  there  is  any  other  logic  to 
prohibitions  against  drilling,  such 
logic  has  never  been  presented  and 
never  been  debated  by  the  U.S. 
Senate 

Now  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
made  a  logical  extension  based  on  the 
collection  of  facLs  generated  in  part  by 
our  new  focus  on  oilspills  coming  not 
from  ruptured  pipes  when  we  are  drill- 
ing for  oil  and  gas  but  coming  from 
tankers. 

The  facts  are  indisputable.  In  those 
areas  where  we  have  good  data,  about 
.=)  percent  of  our  oilspills  come  from 
operating  rigs  and  about  95  percent 
come  from  tankers.  In  fact,  if  you  look 
at  the  stories  that  have  filled  the 
newspapers  and  dominated  television, 
you  will  see.  beginning  in  Alaska  and 
then  with  the  spill  in  the  Houston 
ship  channel  and  then  a  spill  on  the 
east  coast,  those  were  not  ruptured 
drilling  pipes.  Those  were  tankers  that 
leaked  and  that  fouled  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  simply  says 
this:  That  if.  in  fact,  our  objective  is  to 
protect  the  environment,  why  should 
we  protect  the  environment  from  only 
5  percent  of  the  problem''  Why  should 
we  not  protect  the  environm-nt  from 
the  other  95  percent  of  the  iroblem. 
which  IS  tankers^ 

Some  people  say  this  is  punitive.  I  do 
not  understand  that.  Mr.  Pr.-sident.  If 
our  objective  is  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment against  oilspills.  why  do  we  only 
want  to  protect  it  from  5  percent  of 
the  problem'  Why  not  fciet  the  other 
95  percent  of  the  problem'.'  Why  does 
it  make  sense  to  ban  oil  drilling;  in  sen- 
sitive environmental  areas  and  then 
bring  supertankers  through  those 
areas  that  could,  with  one  rupture, 
spill  more  oil  than  all  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  drilling  in  the  whole 
Nation  combined  could  produce  in 
terms  of  an  oilspil!  in  a  very  short 
period'.' 

So  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  simply 
saying:  Let  us  protect  the  environment 
if  we  are  going  to  protect  the  environ 
ment.  Let  us  not  protect  it  from  5  per- 
cent of  the  problem.  Un  'is  go  ahead 
and  get  the  other  95  percent  of  the 
problem  as  well 

Will  this  produce  mass  chaos  in  the 
country'?  No.  It  would  simply  say.  how- 
ever, that  those  areas  that  are  perma- 
nently designated  as  areas  where  we 
have  imposed  a  moratorium  would  be 
areas  we  could  not  bring  a  tanker 
through. 

There  would  still  be  a  lot  of  ports  in 
the  country  we  could  use.  but  these 
would  be  ports  that  one  approaches 
from  areas  that  are  not  environmen- 
tally .sensitive. 

If  this  amendment  is  some  kind  of 
ruse    or    punitive    measure,     then     I 


submit  to  my  colleagues  that  our 
whole  approach  in  terms  of  having  a 
moratorium  is  a  ruse.  In  fact.  I  ques- 
tion how  sincere  people  are  who  say: 
Let  us  not  drill,  but  let  us  let  super- 
tankers come  through  these  sensitive 
areas,  when  the  facts  are  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  tankers  are  producing  95 
percent  of  the  problem. 

So  if  we  are  for  real  on  protecting 
these  serisitive  areas,  then  we  ought  to 
vote  to  sustain  the  committee.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  we  want  to  have  a 
great  press  release  and  have  all  these 
environmental  groups  say  what  a 
great  environmentalist  the  Senator  is. 
by  voting  against  drilling  for  oil  and 
gas  while  at  the  same  time  letting  a 
far  greater  danger  occur,  then  we,  I 
guess,  under  those  circumstances, 
should  vote  to  strip  away  this  environ 
mental  protection  measure. 

I  think  this  is  simply  a  logical  exten- 
sion. If  Senators  believe  these  areas 
are  so  critical,  we  should  not  drill  in 
them— and  I  think  that  is  subject  to 
debate— but  if  Senators  believe  that, 
then  clearly.  Senators  should  believe 
we  ought  not  to  bring  tankers  through 
them  when  such  vessels  pose  95  per- 
cent of  the  risk  to  the  environment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  4  minutes  and 
20  seconds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  that  all  the  time 
that  remains.  Mr.  Presidenf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  1  minute. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  who  want  OCS  moratoriums, 
they  are  not  objecting  to  tankers 
coming  into  their  ports.  This  amend- 
ment is  ill-drafted,  even  it  it  were  the 
most  meritorious  amendment  in  the 
world.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  says 
the  red  areas  that  are  in  deferrables 
are  not  included,  yet  if  we  read  the 
amendment  we  would  not  read  that. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  asks 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  does  this  in- 
clude a  weekend  pleasure  boat  out 
there  that  has  a  5-gallon  can  of  petro- 
leum on  it'?  He  said,  no,  it  would  not 
include  that.  Yet  the  amendment  says 
any  vessel." 

It  is  a  poorly  conceived,  poorly  draft- 
ed amendment. 

The  Senator  could  not  tell  us  the 
cost,  but  we  know  the  cost  of  tankers 
maneuvering  all  over  the  east  and  west 
coasts  is  going  to  be  staggering.  It  is 
going  to  cost  the  people  of  Arkansas 
and  people  of  North  Dakota  a  lot  more 
money  to  get  petroleum  in.  We  know 
that.  He  cannot  tell  us  how  many 
ports  will  be  affected.  He  cannot  tell 
us  whether  whole  ports  will  be  shut 
down  or  not. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  i  hope  that 
the  Senate  defeats  this  amendment. 
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which  is  designed  to  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  anybody  who  just  does  not 
want  to  see  oil  derricks  out  their 
window  in  the  evening  sunset,  so  they 
will  understand  they  cannot  have  it 
that  way  any  more.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment that  says:  We  are  going  to  drill 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  We  are 
going  to  drill  the  coast  of  California, 
Georges  Bajik,  all  the  rest  of  it.  If  you 
do  not  want  us  to  drill,  you  are  going 
to  pay  an  enormous  siun  because  we 
are  going  to  make  tankers  go  halfway 
around  the  world  to  get  oil  to  you  at  a 
cost  nobody  can  define. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  4  minutes  and 
20  seconds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  First  of  all,  I  admire 
and  respect  those  people  who  have 
strongly  held  feelings.  I  admire  the 
skill  with  which,  sometimes,  the  emo- 
tions are  stimulated  rather  than  a  dis- 
cussion of  facts. 

To  say  that  'no  vessel  transporting 
petroleum  or  liquid  petroleum  prod- 
ucts" includes  somebody  with  a  5- 
gallon  can,  I  tell  the  Senator,  it  does 
not  apply;  and  it  does  not  apply  to 
somebody  carrying  a  lighter  with  some 
lighter  fluid  in  his  pocket.  We  can  get 
a  little  ridiculous  about  what  it  does  or 
does  not  apply  to.  Let  us  get  real 
about  what  the  argtunent  is  about. 

Second,  it  does  not  close  down  any 
ports.  There  is  nothing  that  I  know 
about  in  the  amendment  that  closes 
down  one  port.  This  idea  of  tankers 
endlessly  circling  around  out  at  sea, 
aimlessly  trying  to  find  a  way  to  come 
to  port,  is  simply  an  overblown  state- 
ment that  has  no  reality,  no  basis  in 
fact  at  all. 

I  suppose  when  we  are  talking  about 
oceans  and  ocean  resources  it  is  not 
the  time  to  talk  about  red  herrings, 
but  if  I  ever  saw  one,  that  is. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious 
amendment.  It  deals  with  the  environ- 
mental problems.  It  deals  with  them  in 
a  very  direct  and  responsible  way,  by 
saying:  If  we  are  going  to  limit  a 
hazard  with  respect  to  the  drilling  op- 
erations off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  let  us  deal  with  that  one  which 
has  95  percent  of  the  risk  if  we  feel  it 
important  to  deal  with  that  one  which 
has  5  percent  of  the  risk. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  With 
all  due  respect  to  its  supporters,  the 
tanker/OCS  provision  adopted  yester- 
day by  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  bad  legislation  on  the  wrong 
bill.  I  voted  against  it  in  committee, 
and  strongly  urge  the  full  Senate  to 
reject  it  here  on  the  floor. 

This  provision  would  ban  tanker 
traffic  in  any  areas  that  are  closed  off 
to  OCS  development  through  congres- 
sional moratoria.  The  proponents  of 
the  bill  argue  that  if  these  areas  are  so 
sensitive  as  to  require  OCS  moratoria, 
they  should  be  protected  from  tanker 


traffic  as  well,  which  is  supposedly 
more  dangerous. 

This  Is  a  clever,  logical  argtunent. 
Clever  rhetoric,  however,  does  not 
equal  good  legislation.  We  are  not 
talking  about  debating  points  here. 
Once  something  is  part  of  a  bill  it  has 
a  chance  to  become  law,  and  that  is 
how  it  should  be  judged. 

Judged  by  such  standards  this  is  an 
exceptionally  weak  proposal.  No 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  impact 
on  affected  ports  or  regional  econo- 
mies. The  sponsors  of  the  bill  were 
imable  in  committee  to  tell  us  what 
types  of  specific  vessels  would  be  af- 
fected. They  were  unable  to  tell  us 
what  the  impact  would  be  on  the  con- 
siuner  at  the  pump,  or  indeed  on  the 
oil  companies  themselves. 

This  proposal  is  particularly  weak 
given  the  fact  that  the  Senate  may 
soon  be  considering  comprehensive 
tanker  safety  legislation.  I  have  been 
active  on  the  issue  of  tanker  safety  for 
many  years.  Because  of  my  concerns 
on  this  issue,  I  introduced  legislation 
this  spring  that  would  require  double 
hulls  on  new  tankers  in  U.S.  waters, 
and  strengthen  Federal  regulation  of 
existing  oil  company  contingency 
planning.  Legislation  incorporating 
many  of  my  proposals  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commerce  Committee. 
and  will  hopefully  move  to  the  Senate 
floor  in  the  near  future. 

This  legislation  should  be  the  forum 
for  tanker  safety  proposals,  not  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  respond  seriously  to 
the  proposal  in  question  as  anything 
but  a  vehicle  for  expressing  frustra- 
tion that  those  of  us  concerned  about 
the  direction  of  our  national  off-shore 
leasing  program  may  succeed  in  slow- 
ing the  program  down. 

Such  frustration  is  understandable, 
as  is  the  desire  to  have  bargaining 
chips  at  hand  when  these  OCS  mora- 
toria are  negotiated  in  conference  with 
the  House.  These  concerns,  however, 
are  not  sufficient  justification  for 
Senate  passage  of  a  provision  that  is  a 
mischievous,  dangerous  exercise  in  po- 
litical rhetoric.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  on  the 
motion  to  table 

There  is  a  sufficient  second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  further  debate,  the  question 


is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Seantors  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoiuiced— yeas  72, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  144  Leg.] 

YEAS— 72 


Adams 

Pord 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Fowler 

Mikulski 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Gore 

Moynihan 

Blngaman 

Graham 

Nunn 

Boschwilz 

Harkln 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Henin 

Pell 

Bryan 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Reid 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Kasten 

Robb 

Coats 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Kerrey 

Roth 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Santord 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Daschle 

l>evin 

Shelby 

DeConcini 

Ueberman 

Simon 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Specter 

Dodd 

Mack 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Wilson 

Exon 

McConnell 
NAYS- 27 

Wirth 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Lott 

Bond 

Gramm 

McClure 

Boren 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Burns 

Hatfield 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Helms 

Stevens 

Dole 

HolUngs 

Symms 

Domenici 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Gam 

Kassebaum 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Matsunaga 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  ex- 
cepted committee  amendment  pertain- 
ing to  section  119  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

AMElf DM fSTT  NO.  4  1 9 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  The 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
419. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page   11.  line  21.  strike     $53,829,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof     $53,579,000 

On  page  17,  line  20.  strike     $140,601,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof     $140,851,000 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
4.  the  most  famous  symbol  of  the  city 
of  Greensboro.  NC.  the  74  year  old 
equestrian  memorial  to  Gen.  Nathan 
iel  Greene  at  the  Guilford  Court  housf 
National  Military  Park,  was  malicious 
ly  vandalized.  Five  other  monument.s 
in  the  park  were  also  desecrated. 

Shortly,  after  the  park  closed  on  In 
dependence   Day.    the   Greene    Monu 
ment.    the    largest    bronze   statute    in 
North   Carolina,   was   attacked.   Some 
mindless    thug— or    thugs— deeded    to 
take  a  pick  ax  to  the  granite  ba.se  of 
the  memorial.  When  Park  Rangers  ar 
rived  the  next  day.  they  found  thou- 
sands of  granite  chips  strewn  around 
the    park.    The    hooligans    had    spray 
painted   the  monument  and   removed 
many  of  the  bronze  letters  from  the 
stone  tablets. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Park 
Service  estimates  that  repairs  to  the 
Greene  statue  could  cost  as  much  as 
one-quarter  million  dollars. 

Guilford  Courthouse  National  Mill 
tary  Park  is  not  only  a  special  place 
for  North  Carolinians,  it  is  a  lasting 
memorial  to  all  Americans  who  .sacri- 
ficed everything  in  the  battle  for  our 
new  country's  freedom.  It  is  a  .simple 
tribute  to  the  men  whose  efforts  start 
ed  Cornwallis'  army  on  its  long  death 
march  toward  Yorktown. 

Mr.     President,     in     October     1780. 
George  Washington  appointed  one  of 
his    most    trusted    subordinates.    Na- 
thaniel Greene,  to  take  command  of 
the    American    Army    in    the    South 
Prior  to  Greenes  assumption  of  com 
mand.  colonial  troops  had  suffered  set 
back  after  setback  at  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

Upon  reaching  North  Carolina. 
Greene  quickly  reorganized  the  army 
and  restored  its  flagging  morale 
Facing  a  much  larger  British  force. 
Greene  daringly  divided  his  troops, 
sending  half  of  his  army  to  strike  the 
British  at  Cowpens.  SC.  in  January 
1781.  The  Americans  won  a  stunning 
victory.  The  British  commander.  Lord 
Cornwallis.  sought  to  avenge  this 
defeat  by  following  the  Americans  to 
the  north.  He  did  not  realize  that 
Greene  was  luring  the  cumbersome 
British  into  the  North  Carolina  wilder 
ness. 

On  March  15.  1781.  Greene  attacked 
Cornwallis  at  Guilford  Courthouse 
Both  sides  suffered  heavy  losses.  Tac- 
tically. Cornwallis  regulars  held  the 
field  while  the  Americans  withdrew.  It 
was  a  meaningless  victory.  The  battles 
in  the  Carolinas  had  cost  Cornwallis 


over  a  quarter  of  his  men.  the  flower 
of  the  British  Army  in  the  South. 
These  were  the  men  his  exhausted 
troops  sorely  missed  as  they  moved 
toward  their  last  battle  at  Yorktown  a 
few  months  later. 

Mr,  President,  the  battle  at  Guilford 
Courthouse  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  British  rule  in  the  Colonies. 
The  celebration  of  American  freedom 
IS  why  the  restoration  of  the  Guilford 
Courthou.se  Battlefield  Park  is  impor- 
tant. 

There  is  .something  heartwarming 
about  the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy  in 
Greensboro  Already,  thousands  of 
North  Carolinians  have  responded  to 
the  emergency  facing  the  battlefield. 
Civic  leaders,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions, and  ordinary  citizens  have  col- 
lected thou-sands  of  dollars  to  return 
the  monuments  to  their  former  glory. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  the  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  actions  .so  many  of  my 
fellow  citizens  have  taken  on  behalf  of 
their  community  and  their  country.  In 
the  days  following  the  Supreme 
Court's  blow  to  American  patriotism, 
average  men  and  women  have  ex- 
pressed their  true  feelings  about  this 
Nation  and  all  of  the  good  things  that 
it  stands  for, 

Mr  President,  this  amendment 
shifts  $250,000  into  the  National  Park 
Service  construction  account  for  the 
repair  of  the  six  monuments  at  Guil 
ford  Courthouse  from  those  amounts 
earmarked  in  the  committee  report  for 
the  Alligator  River  Visitors  Center, 

Mr  BYRD  Mr,  President,  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  shift  funds 
from  one  project  into  another  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  It  would  not 
increase  the  outlays  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr  Chafee.  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HELMS  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill  for  ac- 
cepting the  amendment, 

Mr,  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  Na 
thaniel  Greene  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  He  is  one  of  our  great 
heroes.  Who  those  scoundrels  were 
down  there  to  desecrate  that  statue.  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  prai.se  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  .seeing  that 
the  statue  is  restored  to  its  original 
beauty  I  thank  him  for  his  amend- 
ment, 

Mr,  McCLURE,  Mr,  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  approached  the  problem  and  as- 
sisting the  committee  to  accommodate 
the  needs  he  had  for  a  project  which 
was  not  known  at  the  time  we  were 
going  through  the  hearing  process  and 


do  so  in  a  way  that  is  neutral  with  re- 
spect to  the  interests  of  other  States. 

I  very  much  appreciate  it,  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  amendment,  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  419)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  420 

I  Purpose  To  prohibit  the  use  of  appropri 
ated  funds  for  the  dusseminalion,  promo- 
tion, or  production  of  obscene  or  indecent 
materials  or  materials  denigrating  a  par- 
ticular religion) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

lis  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator    from    North   Carolina    [Mr. 

Helms!  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

420, 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  94.  line  16.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  .  provided  that  this 
section  will  become  effective  one  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

SE(  I.IMITXTIONS 

None  of  the  funds  authorizt'd  to  be  appro 
prialed  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
promote.  di.s.seminate.  or  produce— 

'li  ob.scene  or  indecent  materials,  includ 
ing  but  not  limited  to  depictions  of  .sadomas- 
ochism, homo-eroticism.  the  exploitation  of 
child-en,  or  individuals  engaged  in  sex  acts: 
or 

'2'  material  whicli  denigrates  the  objects 
or  beliefs  of  the  adherents  of  a  particular 
religion  or  non-religion:  or 

I  3  1  material  which  denigrates,  debases,  or 
rfviles  a  person,  group,  or  class  of  citizens 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  sex,  handicap, 
age.  or  national  origin, 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides.  I  believe.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  use  of  Federal  funds,  via  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  [NEA], 
to  support  so-called  works  of  art  by 
Andres  Serrano  and  Robert  Mapple- 
thorpe.  My  amendment  would  prevent 
the  NEA  from  funding  such  immoral 
trash  in  the  future.  Specifically,  my 
amendment  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
NEA's  funds  to  support  obscene  or  in- 
decent  materials,  or  materials  which 
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denigrate  the  objects  or  beliefs  of  a 
particular  religion. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Byrd,  and  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
McClure,  to  address  this  issue  in  both 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Interior,  and  the  full  Appropria- 
tioris  Committee.  Cutting  off  funding 
to  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Con- 
temporary Art  [SECCA]  in  Winston- 
Salem  and  the  Institute  for  Contem- 
porary Art  in  Philadelphia  will  cer- 
tainly prevent  them  from  misusing 
Federal  funds  for  the  next  5  years. 
However,  as  much  as  I  agree  with  the 
measures,  the  committee's  efforts  do 
not  go  far  enough  because  they  will 
not  prevent  such  blasphemous  or  im- 
moral behavior  by  other  institutions 
or  artists  with  Government  funds. 
That  is  why  I  have  offered  my  amend- 
ment. 

FYankly.  Mr.  President,  I  have  fun- 
damental questions  about  why  the 
Federal  Government  is  involved  in 
supporting  artists  the  taxpayers  have 
refused  to  support  in  the  marketplace. 
My  concern  in  this  regard  is  height- 
ened when  I  hear  the  arts  community 
and  the  media  saying  that  any  restric- 
tion at  all  on  Federal  funding  would 
amount  to  censorship.  What  they 
seem  to  be  saying  is  that  we  in  Con- 
gress must  choose  between:  First,  ab- 
solutely no  Federal  presence  in  the 
arts:  or  second,  granting  artists  the  ab- 
solute freedom  to  use  tax  dollars  as 
they  wish,  regardless  of  how  vulgar, 
blasphemous,  or  despicable  their 
works  may  be. 

If  we  indeed  must  make  this  choice, 
then  the  Federal  Government  should 
get  out  of  the  arts.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  limited  to  those  two 
choices  and  my  amendment  attempts 
to  make  a  compromise  between  them. 
It  simply  provides  for  some  common 
sense  restrictions  on  what  is  and  is  not 
an  appropriate  use  of  Federal  funding 
for  the  arts.  It  does  not  prevent  the 
production  or  creation  of  vulgar 
works,  it  merely  prevents  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  support  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  called  attention 
to  Mr.  Serrano's  so-called  work  of  art, 
which  portrays  Jesus  Christ  sub- 
merged in  a  bottle  of  the  artist's  urine, 
on  May  18.  We  pointed  out  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  had 
not  only  supported  a  $15,000  award 
honoring  Mr.  Serrano  for  it,  but  they 
helped  promote  and  exhibit  the  work 
as  well. 

Over  25  Senators— Democrats  and 
Republicans— expressed  their  outrage 
that  day  by  cosigning  a  letter  to  Hugh 
Southern,  the  Endowment's  acting 
chairman,  asking  him  to  review  their 
procedures  and  to  determine  what 
steps  are  needed  to  prevent  such 
abuses  from  recurring  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Southern  replied  on  June  6  that 


he  too  was  personally  offended  by  Mr. 
Serrano's  so-called  art,  but  that— as  I 
have  heard  time  after  time  on  this 
issue— the  Endowment  is  prevented  by 
its  authorizing  language  from  promot- 
ing or  suppressing  particular  points  of 
view. 

Mr.  Southern's  letter  goes  on  to  en- 
dorse the  Endowment's  panel  review 
system  as  a  means  of  ensuring  compe- 
tence and  Integrity  in  grant  decisions, 
and  he  states  that  the  Endowment  will 
review  their  processes  to  be  sure  they 
are  effective  and  maintain  the  highest 
artistic  integrity  and  quality. 

However,  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  receiving  Mr.  Southern's  re- 
sponse, I  became  aware  of  yet  another 
example  of  the  competence,  integrity, 
and  quality  of  the  Endowment's  panel 
review  system.  It  is  a  federally  sup- 
ported exhibit  entitled:  'Robert 
Mapplethorpe:  The  Perfect  Moment." 
The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  had 
planned  to  open  the  show  here  in 
Washington  on  July  1,  but  abruptly 
canceled  it  citing  the  danger  the  ex- 
hibit poses  to  future  Federal  funding 
for  the  arts.  The  Washington  Project 
for  the  Arts  subsequently  agreed  to 
make  their  facilities  available  and 
opened  the  show  last  Friday,  July  21. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Endow- 
ment, the  Corcoran,  and  others  in  the 
arts  community  felt  the  Mapplethorpe 
exhibit  endangered  Federal  funding 
for  the  arts  because  the  patently  of- 
fensive collection  of  homo-erotic  por- 
nography and  sexually  explicit  nudes 
of  children  was  put  together  with  the 
help  of  a  $30,000  grant  from  the  En- 
dowment. The  exhibit  was  assembled 
by  the  University  of  Permsylvania's 
Institute  for  Contemporary  Art  as  a 
retrospective  look  at  Mr.  Mapple- 
thorpe's  work  after  his  recent  death 
from  AIDS.  It  has  already  appeared  in 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  with  the 
Endowment's  official  endorsement. 

I  have  a  catalog  of  the  show  and 
Senators  need  to  see  it  to  believe  it. 
However,  the  catalog  is  only  a  survey, 
not  a  complete  inventory,  of  what  was 
in  the  Endowment's  show.  If  Senators 
are  interested,  I  have  a  list  and  de- 
scription of  the  photographs  appear- 
ing in  the  show  but  not  the  catalog  be- 
cause even  the  catalog's  publishers 
knew  they  were  too  vulgar  to  be  in- 
cluded—as sick  as  that  book  is. 

Vanity  Pair  magazine  ran  an  article 
on  another  collection  of  Mapple- 
thorpe's  works  which  appears  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York.  This  collection  included 
many  of  the  photographs  currently  in 
the  NEA  funded  exhibit.  There  are 
unspeakable  portrayals  which  I  cannot 
describe  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  pornography  is 
sick.  But  Mapplethorpe's  sick  art  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  isolated  incident. 
Yet  another  artist  exhibited  some  of 
this  sickening  obscenity  in  my  own 
State.  The  Duke  Museum  of  Art  at 


Duke  University  had  a  show  deceptive- 
ly titled  "Morality  Tales:  History 
Painting  in  the  1980's."  One  painting, 
entitled  "First  Sex,"  depicts  a  nude 
woman  on  her  back,  legs  open,  knees 
up,  and  a  little  boy  leaning  against  her 
leg  looking  into  her  face  while  two 
sexually  aroused  older  boys  wait  in  the 
background.  Another  work  shows  a 
man  urinating  on  a  boy  lying  in  a 
gutter.  Other,  more  despicable,  works 
were  included  as  well. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  sick  art  that  has  been  dis- 
played aroimd  the  country.  These 
shows  are  outrageous.  And  the  most 
outrageous  thing  is  that  some  of  the 
shows,  like  Mapplethorpe's,  are  fi- 
nanced with  our  tax  dollars.  Again,  I 
invite  Senators  to  see  what  taxpayers 
got  for  $30,000  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  how  did  the  Endow- 
ment's vaunted  panel  review  system 
approve  a  grant  for  this  pornography? 
It  was  approved  because  the  panel 
only  received  a  description,  provided 
by  the  Endowment's  staff,  which  read 
as  follows: 

To  support  a  mid-career  summary  of  the 
work  of  photographer  Robert  Mapple- 
thorpe. Although  all  aspects  of  the  artist's 
work— the  still-lifes,  nudes,  and  portraits- 
will  be  included,  the  exhibition  will  focus  on 
Mapplethorpe's  unique  pieces  where  photo- 
graphic images  interact  with  richly  textured 
fabrics  within  carefully  designed  frames. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  useless  and 
misleading  description.  No  legitimate 
panel  of  experts  would  know  from  this 
description  that  the  collection  includ- 
ed explicit  homo-erotic  pornography 
and  child  obscenity.  Yet  none  of  the 
descriptions  for  other  projects  funded 
by  the  Endowment  at  the  time  were 
any  better.  Indeed.  Mr.  Jack 
Neusner— who  sat  on  the  panel  ap- 
proving the  Mapplethorpe  exhibit- 
was  mystified  as  to  how  he  had  ap- 
proved a  show  of  this  character.  He 
knows  now  that  he  was  misled. 

Mr.  F>resident,  I  was  hopeful  Wash- 
ington would  be  spared  this  exhibit 
when  the  Corcoran  canceled  it.  I  only 
wish  the  Corcoran  had  canceled  the 
show  out  of  a  sense  of  public  decency 
and  not  as  part  of  a  calculated  attempt 
to  shield  themselves  and  the  Endow- 
ment from  criticism  in  Congress. 

Some  accuse  us  of  censorship  be- 
cause we  threaten  to  cut  off  Federal 
funding,  yet  they  are  the  ones  who 
refuse  to  share  the  contents  of  their 
exhibits  with  the  taxpayers'  elected 
representatives.  For  example,  the 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contempo- 
rary Art  in  Winston-Salem  refused  to 
send  me  copies  of  requested  works  de- 
spite their  earlier  promises  to  the  con- 
trary. If  what  such  institutions  pro- 
mote and  exhibit  is  legitimate  art, 
then  why  are  they  afraid  for  the  tax- 
payers and  Congress  to  see  what  they 
do? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  fundamen- 
tal   difference    between    Government 
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censorship — the  preemption  of  publi- 
cation or  production— and  governmen- 
tal refusal  to  pay  for  such  publication 
and  production.  Artists  have  a  right,  it 
is  said,  to  express  their  feelings  as 
they  wish;  only  a  Philistine  would  sug- 
gest otherwise.  Fair  enough,  but  no 
artist  has  a  preemptive  claim  on  the 
tax  dollars  of  the  American  people: 
time  for  them,  as  President  Reagan 
used  to  say.  "to  go  out  and  test  the 
magic  of  the  marketplace." 

Congress  attaches  strings  to  Federal 
funds  all  the  time.  Churches  must 
follow  strict  Federal  guidelines  in 
order  to  participate  in  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  and  needy— even 
when  those  guidelines  violate  their  re- 
ligious tenets.  For  example,  a  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Alabama  recently  held 
that  a  practicing  witch  employed  by 
the  Salvation  Army  in  a  women's  shel- 
ter could  not  be  fired  because  the  shel- 
ter was  federally  funded. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  public  outrage  has 
forced  artists  to  remove  works  from 
public  display.  For  instance,  shortly 
after  Mayor  Harold  Washington's 
death,  a  work  portraying  him  as  a 
transvestite  was  forcibly  removed  from 
a  show  in  Chicago.  Another  work  on 
display  at  Richmond's  airport  was  vol- 
untarily removed  after  the  night  crew 
complained  about  a  racial  epithet 
which  had  l)een  inscribed  on  it.  There 
was  little  real  protest  from  the  arts 
community  in  these  instances. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  minimum,  we 
need  to  prohibit  the  Endowment  from 
using  Federal  dollars  to  fund  filth  like 
Mr.  Serrano's  and  Mr.  Mapplethorpe's. 
If  it  does  not  violate  criminal  statutes 
and  the  private  sector  is  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  fine!  However,  if  Federal  funds 
are  used,  then  Congress  needs  to 
ensure  the  sensitivities  of  all  groups- 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  sex.  national 
origin,  handicap,  or  age— are  respect- 
ed. 

Federal  funding  for  sadomasochism, 
homoeroticism.  and  child  pornography 
is  an  insult  to  taxpayers.  Americans 
for  the  most  part  are  moral,  decent 
people  and  they  have  a  right  not  to  be 
denigrated,  offended,  or  mocked  with 
their  own  tax  dollars.  My  amendment 
would  protect  that  right. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  want  the 
Federal  Government  funding  pornog- 
raphy, sadomasochism,  or  art  for  pe- 
dophiles, they  should  vote  against  my 
amendment.  However,  if  they  think 
most  voters  and  taxpayers  au-e  offend- 
ed by  Federal  support  for  such  art. 
they  should  vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  B'5fRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  discussed  this  amendment  with 
me.  I  am  ready  to  accept  it  and  take  it 
to  conference. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  addresses  the  ques- 
tion that  has  caught  the  attention  of 
many  people.  The  exact  formulation 
of  the  response  is  very  difficult  to 
debate.  But  we  have  looked  at  this 
amendment.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
it  and.  as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia says,  take  it  to  the  conference  to 
see  what  we  can  work  out  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thank  both  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  "presiding  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
1  rise  not  to  oppose  this  amendment, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  rise  to  support 
it.  but  I  want  to  rise  to  indicate  my 
concern  about  an  amendment  that  in 
essence  reads  well.  Nobody  thinks  you 
ought  to  be  using  funds  to  promote, 
disseminate,  or  produce  the  various 
items  as  mentioned  in  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  have  a  concern,  and  I  feel 
I  should  express  it,  about  the  U.S. 
Congress  deciding  what  is  and  what  is 
not  art.  In  all  fairness  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  he  does  not  do 
that  directly  in  this  amendment. 
When  you  read  his  amendment,  it  is 
very  hard  to  say  this  part  is  objection- 
able or  that  part  is  objectionable.  I  do 
not  rise  for  that  purpose. 

I  rise  to  say  that  the  Senator  has  a 
concern  about  whether  politicians, 
people  who  run  for  public  office, 
ought  to  be  determining  the  basis  of 
whether  you  like  or  do  not  like  it— 
probably  it  is  easier  to  dislike  some  of 
the  art  that  has  been  in  the  public  eye 
more  recently— and  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  be  making  a  determination  of 
art  standards  for  this  country. 

Certainly.  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  be  doing  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  an  amendment 
that  has  just  come  to  the  attention  I 
think  of  probably  most  of  us.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  the  manager  of  the 
bill  knew  about  the  amendment 
before.  Certainly.  I  had  not  seen  the 
amendment  before.  And  I  am  not 
going  to  oppose  it  because  it  is  hard  to 
oppose  an  amendment  of  this  kind.  It 
sounds  so  right. 

Yet.  I  feel  there  is  a  strong  concern 
that  I  have  that  we  are  gradually  en- 
croaching more  and  more  in  the  whole 
area  of  the  Congress  telling  the  art 
world  what  is  art,  what  is  not  art, 
what  funds  can  be  used,  spent  for.  and 
what  they  cannot  be  spent  for.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  adding  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  culture  of  this  Nation 
if  we  do  that. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  rise  to  say 
a  word  of  concern  about  the  amend- 
ment. As  previously  indicated,  I  am 
not  going  to  oppose  it.  But  I  think  it  is 
the  kind  of  precedent  that  does  not 


speak  well   for  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendment  precisely  because  the 
so-called  art  community  fails  to  under- 
stand—or deliberately  refuses  to  un- 
derstand—that a  difference  exists  be- 
tween an  artist's  right  to  free  expres- 
sion, and  his  right  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment, that  is  to  say  the  taxpayers,  pay 
him  for  his  work. 

I  cannot  go  into  detail  about  the 
crudeness  and  depravity  of  the  art  in 
question.  I  will  not  even  acknowledge 
that  it  is  art.  I  do  not  even  acknowl- 
edge that  the  fellow  who  did  it  was  an 
artist.  I  think  he  was  a  jerk  and  I  said 
so  back  in  May. 

But  in  any  case.  I  reiterate  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween government  censorship,  the  pre- 
emption of  publication  or  production, 
and  government's  refusal  to  pay  for 
such  publication  and  production.  That 
is  the  point  of  my  amendment. 

If  Senators  want  to  talk  about  cen- 
sorship, then  we  should  talk  about  the 
real  censorship  going  on  in  America. 
Every  day  the  national  media  censor 
religious  and  conservative  viewpoints 
while  the  avant  garde  in  the  art  world 
mock  art  that  is  beautiful  and  uplift- 
ing—even as  they  extol  so-called  art 
which  is  shocking  and  depraved. 

Mr.  President,  Cal  Thomas  recently 
wrote  a  syndicated  editorial,  entitled 
"Television  Network  Exercises  Unseen 
Censorship:  ABC  Nervous  About  Bibli- 
cal Verses. "  which  illustrates  this  issue 
very  well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ABC  Nervous  About  Biblical  Verses:  Tele- 
vision Network  Exercises  Unseen  Cen- 
sorship 

(By  Cal  Thomas) 

Sortie  word  manipulators  and  media  man- 
agers are  trying  to  redefine  the  word 
■censor."  When  the  word  is  used,  the  image 
they  want  you  to  see  is  of  a  "backwoods" 
minister  objecting  to  the  content  of  "The 
Wizard  of  Oz.  "  or  of  an  uneducated  home- 
maker  writing  letters  complaining  that  cer- 
tain programming  is  hazardous  to  her  chil- 
dren s  health,  or  of  a  flame-throwing  book 
burner  who  wants  to  igrnite  the  American 
Heritage  Dictionary  because  it  contains  a 
few  profane  words. 

Recently,  the  ABC  Radio  Network  aired  a 
Barbara  Walters  special  on  abortion,  even 
though  no  national  advertiser  would  buy 
time  for  fear  that  the  subject  matter  would 
be  too  controversial  and  thus  injurious  to 
product  sales.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
that  the  refusal  of  any  sponsor  to  help  un- 
derwrite the  show  "raises  troubling  ques- 
tions about  advertiser  censorship." 

But  censorship  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
The  networks  practice  it,  too.  if  you  define 
•censor"  as  the  dictionary  does:  "an  official 
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who  examines  materials  for  objectionable 
matter." 

What  the  networks  consider  objectionable 
is  not  the  sex  and  violence  they  constantly 
pump  into  their  homes.  What  they  object 
to.  and  therefore  censor.  Is  something  that 
Is  anything  but  objectionable  to  millions  of 
Americans:  the  Bible. 

I  was  recently  given  a  rare  and.  I'm  siu-e, 
unintended  peek  into  the  network  mindset 
in  an  incident  involving  ABC's  morning  TV 
program,  "Good  Morning  America." 

A  GMA  producer  called  me  after  reading  a 
column  I  had  written  on  the  "domestic  part- 
nership "  law  passed  by  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Supervisors,  allowing  urmuuried 
homosexual  and  heterosexual  couples  to  re- 
ceive many  of  the  lienefits  married  people 
enjoy. 

In  that  column  I  had  quoted  several  Su- 
preme Court  cases  affirming  the  traditional 
male-female  marriage  as  the  norm.  I  also 
said  that  that  relationship  was  not  a  recent 
invention,  but  had  biblical  roots  and  I 
quoted  a  verse  from  Genesis,  Chapter  2:  "A 
man  shall  leave  his  mother  and  father  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife." 

The  GMA  producer.  Sue  Hester,  asked  me 
to  be  on  the  show  the  following  morning.  I 
agreed. 

Another  ABC  staff  person  called  to  con- 
duct a  "pre-interview"  in  which  my  views  on 
the  subject  were  noted  so  that  the  GMA  co- 
hosts,  Charlie  Gibson  and  Joan  Lunden, 
would  know  what  to  expect. 

As  I  was  preparing  to  leave  for  New  York. 
Hester  called  to  say  that  I  had  been  can- 
celed and  someone  else  chosen. 
Why?"  I  asked. 

In  what  must  have  t>een  an  unguarded 
moment.  Hester  gave  me  this  response: 
"The  producer  wasn't  comfortable  with 
your  quotation  from  the  Bible  tin  the  news- 
paper column].  She  was  concerned  that  you 
might  quote  some  Bible  verses." 

Outraged,  and  aware  that  GMA  has  no 
problems  with  "comedians"  like  Howie  Man- 
dell  using  sexual  double  entendres  on  the 
air.  I  asked  for  the  name  of  the  producer 
who  made  the  decision. 

"Rickie  Gaffney."  said  Hester. 

After  I  tried  repeatedly  to  reach  Gaffney, 
she  finally  called  me. 

"Before  I  tell  you  what  you  were  quoted 
as  saying,  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  why  I 
was  yanked  from  the  program,"  I  said. 

"We  were  looking  for  a  certain  kind  of 
mix,"  said  Gaffney.  Asked  to  explain,  she 
responded,  "I  don't  think  that's  worth 
elaborating  on.  quite  frankly." 

I  then  asked  her  whether  she  had  any 
concern  over  my  quoting  the  Bible  verses  on 
the  air,  as  Hester  had  indicated. 

"That  was  her  interpretation."  she  said. 

"You  mean  you  never  expressed  any  con- 
cern alx>ut  me  quoting  from  the  Bible?" 

In  an  answer  reminiscent  of  those  given 
by  defendants  at  trials  and  congressional 
hearings.  Gaffney  said,  "I  don't  recall." 

If  this  were  an  isolated  incident,  it  might 
be  dismissed  as  an  aberration,  but  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  CHAPEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  reservations  about  this  amend- 
ment. I  just  would  refer  to  paragraph 
3.  It  says  that  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  act  may  be  used  to  promote, 
disseminate,  or  produce  material 
which  denigrates,  debases,  or  reviles  a 
person,  group,  so  forth  and  so  on. 


I  suppose  that  if  you  had  material 
that  debases  or  reviles  Hitler,  for  ex- 
ample, that  would  be  prohibited  under 
this  amendment.  I  share  the  views  pre- 
viously expressed  that  we  are  getting 
Into  a  slippery  area  here.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Congress  tries  to 
do  this,  and  will  attempt  to  do  this  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  not  In  favor  of  it. 

So,  at  the  proper  time,  I  would  like 
to  be  recorded  as  voting  against  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  420)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  interest  today  in  engaging  in  subtle 
aesthetic  debate.  The  definition  of  art 
is  an  issue  for  the  Academy,  not  the 
Legislature. 

The  Senate  has  no  role  as  art  critic. 
And  it  certainly  has  no  role  as  censor. 

But  its  primary  and  defining  role  is 
to  determine  if  public  funds  are  spent 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  come  to  this  debate  with  only  one 
question:  Do  we  in  Congress  have  the 
right  to  take  money  from  citizens,  on 
penalty  of  imprisorunent.  and  then  use 
it  to  offend  their  most  deeply  held  re- 
ligious and  moral  beliefs? 

There  is  no  question  that  those  l)e- 
liefs  have  been  purposely  and  mali- 
ciously assaulted.  Over  the  last  few 
months  we  have  been  exposed  to  pul)- 
iicly  funded  Images  that  were  intended 
to  provoke  outrage— erotic  photogra- 
phy of  children,  pictures  of  one  man 
urinating  into  the  mouth  of  another, 
presentations  of  homoerotic  sadoma- 
sochism. 

They  remind  a  balanced  mind  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  snapshots  of  a 
tourist  in  hell. 

Religious  images  have  also  seen 
desecration  at  the  public  expense— in- 
cluding a  crucifix  suspended  in  urine. 
Albert  Camus  once  talked  of  people 
who  "climb  on  the  cross  to  be  seen 
from  afar,  trampling  on  him  who  has 
hung  their  so  long."  This  is  the  spirit 
that  animates  these  unspeakable 
works  of  a  deformed  and  calloused 
conscience. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  a  de- 
termination of  artistic  merit.  It  is  not 
a  debate  over  the  imposition  of  State 
censorship.  It  is  sin  argument  over  the 
use  of  public  funds. 

And  here  the  issue  is  uiunistakably 
clear.  There  is  no  possible  justifica- 
tion, even  in  the  most  exalted  dreams 
and  pronouncements  of  the  artistic  es- 
tablishment, to  appropriate  taxpayer's 


money  for  these  ends.  It  is  a  formula 
for  everdeepening  social  resentment, 
with  large  numbers  of  citizens  viewing 
their  own  Oovenunent  as  an  enemy  of 
the  cherished  beliefs  by  which  they 
order  their  lives.  And  it  adds  insiilt  to 
their  pain  by  forcing  them  to  pay  for 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  my  enthusiastic 
support  to  Senator  Helm's  bill.  And  I 
can  muster  little  patience  with  those 
who  imagine  that  artistic  freedom  is 
identical  to  feeding  at  the  public 
trough. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  reservations  expressed  about 
this  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  the 
conferees  will  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  whether  the  Congress  should 
pursue  this  course  in  funding  the  arts. 

In  1965,  when  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Hiunanities  was 
created.  Congress  agreed  "that  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  national 
progress  and  scholarship  in  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts,  while  primarily 
a  matter  of  private  and  local  initiative, 
is  also  an  appropriate  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Government." 

We  have  had  a  quarter  century  to 
monitor  the  Arts  and  Humanities  En- 
dowments. I  am  pleased  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  these 
small  but  effective  agencies.  Many  im- 
portant cultural  and  scholarly  works 
have  been  funded.  Quality  program- 
ming and  outreach  to  new  audiences 
have  been  a  hallmark  of  these  activi- 
ties. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Endow- 
ments can  be  attributed  to  the  peer 
panel  review  system.  When  Congress 
instituted  the  Endowments,  it  wisely 
assigned  the  review  and  assessment  of 
program  grants  to  professionals  in  the 
arts  community,  who  can  most  accu- 
rately weigh  the  relative  merits  of  in- 
dividual applicants. 

It  was  a  conscious  effort  at  that  time 
to  separate  the  review  process  from 
political  interference.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred in  the  intervening  quarter  cen- 
tury which  diminishes  the  wisdom  of 
that  decision  or  that  suggests  a  long- 
term  benefit  in  undermining  the  peer 
system. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
months  alxiut  several  controversial 
grants  awarded  in  the  past  year  by  the 
Arts  Endowment.  Without  the  peer 
system,  there  would  have  been  persist- 
ent and  chronic  controversies  of  grant 
awards  throughout  the  last  24  years. 

A  responsible  discussion  of  funding 
for  the  EIndowment  should  recognize 
that  controversial  grants  are  aberra- 
tions, and  not  commonplace  occur- 
rences, in  the  grantmaking  process. 

No  grant  making  process  is  fool- 
proof, but  the  peer  system  comes  as 
close  to  that  goal  as  is  possible. 

The  grants  in  question,  totaling 
$45,000,  have  subsidized  work  that  is 
provocative  and  that  is  distasteful  and 
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offensive  to  large  numbers  of 
cans. 

But  it  is  also  disturbing  to  me  that 
the  response  of  Congress  threatens 
the  peer  system  of  review  and  overall 
funding  for  the  already  underfunded 
Arts  Endowment. 

It  is  foolish  for  Congress  because  of 
the  questionable  awards  to  jeopardize 
a  well-respected  program  with  a  24- 
year  track  record. 

A  more  responsible  approach  would 
be  to  enact  stricter  accountability  in 
the  grant-making  process,  especially 
when  funds  are  channeled  through  in 
termediary  agencies.  The  ultimate  re 
sponsibility  and  accountability  for  all 
grants  rests  with  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts.  Congress  intended  that 
result,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
insure  that  the  Council  carries  out  its 
mandate  £is  effectively  and  judiciously 
as  possible.  A  tightening  of  restrictions 
on  sub-grants  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  preventing  future  congression- 
al second-guessing  in  situations  such 
as  the  present. 

A  new  chairman  of  the  Art.s  Endow 
ment  will  be  coming  on  board  in  the 
fall  and  he,  too,  can  be  involved  in  the 
search  for  more  effective  way.s  to  con- 
tinue the  Endowment  on  a  long  term 
path  of  growth  and  excellence-which 
has  been  its  path  for  the  last  24  years, 
under  both  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic chairman. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  role 
and  responsibility  to  support  the  arts 
and  create  an  environment  in  our 
country  which  encourages  a  lively  cul 
tural  community.  Congress  must  not 
put  itself  in  the  position  of  .serving  a.s 
a  board  of  censors  for  the  arts 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  corre- 
spondence I  have  received  in  my  office 
from  concerned  citizens  in  the  arts 
community  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Arts  and  Humanities. 
Boston.  MA.  June  30   19S9 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy    I   would  like  to 
ask  for  both  your  financial  and  philo.sophi 
cal  support  of  the  National  Endovsment  for 
the  Arts  tNEA) 

Federal  support  has  never  fcteen  as  crurial 
as  now  As  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts, 
you  are  probably  aware  that  in  FY  90  slate 
support  for  the  Massachusetts  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  will  be  reduced  by 
38%.  This  reduction,  coupled  with  the  busi- 
ness sector's  low  level  of  philanthropy  for 
this  state  s  vibrant  cultural  scene,  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  future  of  the  arts  in  Mas 
sachusetts. 

Many  individual  artists  and  cultural  orga 
nlzations  across  the  Commonwealth  receive 
support  directly  from  the  NEA.  E\erv  year 
the  NEA  receives  approximately  18.000 
grant  applications;  about  4.500  are  approved 
for  funding.  Last  year  234  Mas-sachusetts 
artists  and  arts  organizations  received 
grants  totaling  $5,867,483.  a  figure  which 
testifies  to  the  high  quality  of  the  Common 
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wealths  cultural  institutions  and  presenta- 
tions. 

The  Council  itself  receives  $532,600  in  var 
lous  NEA  grants  which  are  desperately 
needed  to  staff  programs  and  maintain  pro- 
grams. 

With  a  38<^r  cut  in  .slate  support-  and  no 
new  funding  sources  available  to  make  up 
this  devastating  loss  of  $7,343,727  miUion- 
the  cultural  community  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  tho.se  that  it  .serves  are  in  dire 
need  of  increased  federal  support  for  the 
arts  Last  year  the  Council  received  requests 
totaling  $38,699,971 

The  benefits  of  public  support  for  the  arts 
are  not  only  cultural,  but  economic  as  well. 
Increased  revenue  generated  through  direct 
spending.by  art.s  organizations,  related  audi- 
ence spending  and  the  ripple  effect  generat- 
ed from  all  this,  have  provided  $12  billion 
lo  the  Massachusetts  economy  in  1988. 
monies  much  in  need  these  days,  as  we  are 
all  loo  aware  F'or  your  information.  I  am 
enclosing  a  brochure  illustrating  the  results 
of  a  10  year  study  conducted  by  the  New 
England  F'oundalion  for  the  Arts. 

I  know  that  your  deliberation  over  the 
NEA  s  budget  come.s  at  a  time  when  issues 
of  art  censorship  are  hot  in  the  press  I  urge 
you  to  .see  these  as  exclusively  separate 
issues,  or  the  debate  that  began  25  years  ago 
over  slate  funding  of  the  arts  will  be  visited 
anew,  with  great  harm  done  to  Americas 
reputation  as  a  democracy 

Employing  an  open  and  vigorous  proce.ss, 
independent  panels  review  all  applications 
submitted  to  the  NEA,  selecting  ground- 
breaking, thought  provoking  projects  which 
expand  the  dialogue  of  what  art  is  and  what 
It  should  do 

Sometimes  a  work  of  art  asks  us  to  exam 
ine  an  idea  or  issue  we  are  nol  as  comforta 
ble  with  as  others,  but  this  in  no  way  makes 
It  any  le.ss  valid  or  important  than  more 
sedate  art  works  It  does,  however,  expand 
this  country's  artistic  heritage  which  is 
what  a  national  agency  devoted  to  the  arts 
should  be  doing  It  is  nol  the  intent  of  the 
NEA  or  any  arts  agency  to  intentionally 
support  projecl-s  or  artworks  that  offend  a 
particular  point  of  view  or  group  of  people. 
It  IS  within  the  purpo.se  of  the  NEA  and  this 
arts  agency  to  stimulate  the  practice  of  the 
arts-to  stimulate  human  beings  lo  explore 
and  examine  their  humanity  -freely,  with- 
out barriers  placed  on  their  ideas  or  imagi- 
nation. 

The  citizens  of  Ma.ssachusetts  and  the 
Commonwealths  fi.scal  situation  can  all 
benefit  from  your  support  of  an  Increased 
appropriation  to  the  NEA  In  the  FY"90  fed 
eral  budget 

Thank  you  for  your  lime. 
All  the  best. 

Anne  Hawley. 
Executive  Director. 

[Telegram  1 
New  York  City.  NY. 

June  :'«.  1989 
Hon  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Washington.  DC 

I  respectfully  tH-.seech  you  to  fully  protect 
the  NEAs  incredible  record. 

A  controversy  over  only  two  grants  among 
Its  thousands  must  not  be  allowed  to  start 
any  destruction  to  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
valuable,  admirable  and  necessary  organiza 
tions. 

Jerome  Robbins. 


[Telegram] 

Newton,  MA, 
July  24.  1989. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

I  urge  you  to  support  full  funding  for  the 
Arts  Endowment  during  consideration  of 
the  FY90  Interior  bill.  Please  oppose  any  ef- 
forts to  cut  the  Endowment  or  to  single  out 
any  grantee  for  penalty.  The  current  con- 
troversy surrounding  two  particular  grants 
should  not  overshadow  the  Endowment's 
track  record.  Through  its  peer  panel  proc 
e.ss.  the  Endowment  has  distributed  over 
85.000  grants,  many  of  which  have  benefited 
institutions,  artists,  and  countless  individ- 
uals in  our  State. 

Bruce  Marks, 
Artistic  Director.  Boston  Ballet. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston.  MA.  June  29.  1989. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  the  last 
decade  virtually  all  the  major  loan  exhibi- 
tions of  works  on  paper  (exhibitions  such  as 
Printmaking  in  the  Age  of  Rembrandt." 
Edgar  Degas:  The  Painter  as  Printmarker" 
and  the  present  "Italian  Etchers  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Baroque")  organized  by 
this  department  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  support  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Art5.  The  NEA  has  also  made 
po.ssible  the  publication  of  the  catalogues 
accompanying  these  exhibitions,  catalogues 
of  lasting  value  written  so  as  to  be  accessible 
to  a  broad  audience  and  not  lo  specialists 
only  These  exhibitions  and  catalogues  and 
tho.se  produced  by  other  American  art  insti- 
tutions under  the  NEAs  sponsorship  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  growth  of 
worldwide  appreciation  of  American  cultur- 
al and  scholarly  achievements. 

This  museum  and  this  department  have 
al.so  been  able  to  acquire  through  the  pur- 
cha.se  program  of  the  NEA  work  by  living 
American  artists  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  affordable.  With  regard  lo  the 
current  controversy  over  the  nature  and 
content  of  contemporary  works  funded  by 
the  Arti  Endowment  I  would  like  lo  say 
that  I  have  always  believed  that  freedom  of 
cultural  expression  was  one  of  the  glories  of 
non  totalitarian  Western  society  and  specifi- 
cally of  our  own  democratic  society.  I  de- 
voutly hope  that  will  nol  change  and  urge 
that  you  support  and  defend  the  good  works 
of  Ihe  NEA. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clifford  S.  Ackley. 
Curator.  Department  of  Prints. 

Drawings  and  Photographs. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Boston.  MA.  June  30.  1989. 
Hon   Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ted:  We  are  alarmed  by  proposals  to 
abolish  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  or  to  severely  curtail  its  budget  as  a 
result  of  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
work  of  Andres  Serrano  and  Robert  Map- 
plelhorpe. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  each  side 
of  this  controversy,  we  urge  Congress  nol  to 
let  this  obscure  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  NEA  to  hundreds  of  cultural  institu- 
tions and  the  millions  of  citizens  whom  they 
.serve. 

Allow  me  to  briefly  cite  what  some  of  the 
NEA  grants  have  done  for  the  Boston  Sym 
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phony  Orchestra;  two  challenge  grants  of  $1 
million  each  resulted  in  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion contributed  by  the  private  sector;  eight 
Music  Professional  Training  grants  to  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  provided  fellow- 
ships for  more  than  800  emerging  American 
artists  who  are  now  pursuing  distinguished 
careers  in  music;  some  16  grants  awarded  ar- 
tistic support  to  engage  outstanding  gruest 
artists  and  conductors  who  have  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood  l)efore  au- 
diences numl)ering  over  six  million  persons; 
and  three  grants  helped  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  to  produce  recordings  of 
contemporary  American  music,  including 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
termial  celebration.  These  achievements 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  feder- 
al support  and  the  loss  of  these  funds  in  the 
future  will  seriously  harm  the  quality  of  our 
artistic  endeavors. 

It  appears  that  much  of  the  outrage  di- 
rected at  the  NEA  is  fueled  by  a  longstand- 
ing belief  that  would  deny  any  role  or  re- 
sponsibility in  the  arts  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  Serrano/Mapplethorpe  epi- 
sode has  become  an  excuse  for  attacking  an 
institution  that  cannot  l>e  faulted  on  ordi- 
nary grounds.  'With  the  exception  of  this 
controversy  the  NEA  has  been  able  to  work 
with  a  remarkably  broad  consensus  that  its 
decisions  have  been  professional,  fair,  and 
productive.  We  have  l)een  greatly  Impressed 
with  the  calibre  of  staff  and  advisors  the 
NEA  has  assembled  over  the  years  to  carry 
out  its  mission. 

Please  record  our  support  for  continued 
funding  for  the  NEA  and  the  very  impor- 
tant contribution  it  makes  to  our  society. 
Yours  sincerely, 

George  H.  Kidder. 

American  Repertory  Theatre. 
Cambridge,  MA.  June  29,  1989. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  grave  concern  at  what  we  per- 
ceive to  be  a  growing  Congressional  hostility 
towards  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  crucial  support  it  provides  to 
America's  artists  and  cultural  institutions. 

A  threat  to  NEA  appropriations  is  a 
threat  to  the  survival  of  the  arts  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  country's  artists  and 
the  audiences  they  serve,  and  to  the  busi- 
nesses that  depend  on  a  healthy  cultural  cli- 
mate for  their  own  prosperity.  The  arts 
bring  jobs  and  vitality  to  the  economy,  as 
well  as  education  and  recreation  to  the  un- 
derprivileged. Over  150,000  people  attended 
performances  at  the  American  Repertory 
Theatre  last  year,  including  15.000  school- 
children, and  with  the  support  of  the  NEA 
we  have  l)een  able  to  introduce  the  vigor 
and  imagination  of  American  theatre  to  in- 
numerable others  both  at  home  and  at 
international  festivals  in  'Venice,  Edinburgh, 
Tel  Aviv,  Paris  and  Madrid,  as  well  as  to  the 
children  in  our  community  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  our  programs  at  local  schools. 

But  the  arts  should  not  be  required  to  jus- 
tify themselves  merely  on  the  basis  of  how 
they  reinforce  employment,  outreach  pro- 
grams and  the  economy.  They  are  a  necessi- 
ty for  the  sustenance  of  the  soul,  and  as 
such  are  as  significant  to  a  great  civiliza- 
tion's welfare  as  health,  education  and  pov- 
erty assistance.  (Sweden,  Austria  Norway. 
Spain,  Japan,  Great  Britain  and  West  Ger- 
many are  just  a  few  of  the  industrial  coun- 


tries that  recognize  this  significance  and 
attach  as  much  importance  to  arts  funding 
as  to  the  funding  of  human  welfare  pro- 
grams.) Recent  statements  from  Capitol  Hill 
concerning  the  NEA  are  sending  a  horrify- 
ing message  to  anyone  involved  in  the  arts, 
a  denial  of  the  importance  of  arts  and  cul- 
ture to  the  nation  that  has  a  potentially 
devastating  affect  on  the  morale  of  Ameri- 
ca's artists  and  humanists,  many  of  whom 
rely  on  NEA  funding  to  support  their  imagi- 
native contribution  to  our  society. 

We  are  concerned  by  how  much  time  we 
spend  in  these  dark  and  beleaguered  days 
for  the  arts  pleading  for  the  right  to  exist  as 
a  cultural  institution.  We  l)elieve  that  the 
freedom  to  imagine,  and  to  share  those  ima- 
ginings with  others,  is  implicit  in  those  free- 
doms guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution, 
and  we  believe  it  is  the  mandate  of  our 
elected  officials  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
the  creative  spirit  that  is  so  much  a  part  of 
our  national  character. 

You  are  a  good  friend  and  we  share  our 
colleagues'  respect  for  all  your  good  work  on 
our  behalf.  We  urge  you  to  defend  the  NEA 
and  support  its  appropriation  in  the  upcom- 
ing debate. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Brustein, 
Artistic  Director. 
Robert  J.  Orchard, 
Managing  Director. 

Dynatech  Corp., 
Burlington.  MA,  June  26.  1989. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Office  Building. 
Boston,  MA. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Today.  I  have 
l)een  giving  my  time  as  a  citizen  to  a  Board 
meeting  of  the  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra League  in  San  Francisco,  a  not-for- 
profit  organization  of  which  1  am  a  Direc- 
tor. 

1  learned  at  this  meeting  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  Congress,  in  its  budget  delib- 
erations this  year,  may  decide  to  restrict  or 
reduce  funds  previously  dedicated  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

I  further  understand  that  two  separate 
controversial  exhibits  which  have  taken 
place  in  past  months  have  caused  protests 
to  be  made  by  various  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions. 

One  of  these  exhibits  was  a  visual  presen- 
tation in  an  exhibit  administered  by  the 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art 
of  Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina,  and 
funded  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Another  exhibit,  as  I  understand  it  from 
sketchy  information  provided  today,  in- 
volved desecration  of  our  national  flag. 

To  call  into  question  the  entire  funding  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  over 
these  isolated  incidents  makes  no  sense  to 
me,  even  at  a  time  when  our  Government 
currently  is  overspending  its  income.  Ana- 
logs are  easy  to  think  of. 

If  naval  personnel  are  killed  in  training, 
would  you  vote  to  cut  off  all  funding  to  the 
United  SUtes  Navy? 

If  a  management  person  in  our  social  wel- 
fare program  mishandles  funds,  would  you 
cut  off  all  social  welfare  funding?  (The 
recent  HUD  cases  comes  to  mind.) 

So,  I  have  to  ask  you:  If  a  couple  of  artists 
put  forward  exhibits  which  are  offensive  to 
segments  of  the  public,  will  you  cut  off, 
reduce  or  restrict  funds  flowing  to  the  arts 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts? 

I  hope  not. 


In  previous  assignments  of  mine  on 
Boards  of  not-for-profit  organizations  (mu- 
seums, private  schools,  etc.).  I  have  always 
encouraged  these  Boards  and  managements 
not  allow  funding  from  any  single  source  to 
be  too  great  a  percentage  of  the  total  funds 
collected  or  spent  in  a  single  year.  This  sug- 
gested policy  arose  in  my  mind  as  a  result  of 
long  personal  business  experience  with  long 
lists  of  customers. 

Thus,  if  the  United  States  Government, 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  is,  in  fact,  a  "customer"  of  arts  organi- 
zations, it  would  therefore  l)ehoove  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Art's  suppliers 
(symphonies  and  all  other  arts  organiza- 
tions) not  to  be  too  heavily  dependent  on 
this  single  source.  In  other  words,  the  per- 
centage of  total  income  or  expense  received 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
should  be  kept  very  small  (e.g.  1-2%)  so  that 
the  sudden  removal  of  this  funding  stream 
could  not  cause  the  immediate  or  gradual 
demise  of  the  organization.  This  I  believe  to 
be  a  sound  ijolicy,  especially  when  received 
in  present  circumstances  where  fund  cut-off 
seems  to  be  in  the  wind. 

If  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
funding  continues  at  present  levels,  it  will 
take  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  a  period  of  time  to  change  the 
markup  of  its  revenues  to  reduce  its  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts  dejjendence. 

If  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
funding  is  eliminated  or  drastically  reduced, 
all  arts  organizations  whose  funding  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  will  have  to  decide 
whether  to  continue  at  all. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  American  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  League  policy,  as  I  am  only 
one  Director,  but  I  can  state  my  opinion 
that  I  do  not  see  how  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  League,  the  central  na- 
tional organization  for  all  symphony  orches- 
tras in  the  United  States,  will  be  able  to  stay 
in  business. 

Please  vote  to  keep  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  funding  flowing  while  we 
determine  how  best  to  get  along  without  it. 
This  will  take  time. 

Or,  please  tell  me  that  there  is  no  issue 
here,  that  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  is  not  a  fickle  funder  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  and  American 
symphony  orchestras,  and  that  its  funds  are 
assured  for  the  next  few  years. 
Sincerely, 

J. P.  Barger, 
President,  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Harvard  University  Art  Museums, 

Cambridge.  MA.  July  19,  1989. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  you  to  give  your  support  to  fuU  fund- 
ing of  the  Arts  Endowment  during  consider- 
ation of  the  FY90  Interior  bill.  Please 
oppose  any  efforts  to  cut  the  endowment  or 
to  single  out  any  grantee  for  penalty. 

Sometimes  the  public  will  be  offended  by 
works  of  art  created  or  shown  with  taxpay- 
ers' money.  This  has  happened  very  rarely, 
however,  and  we  should  consider  this  the 
price  we  pay  for  maintaining  a  vigorous  cul- 
ture in  a  free  society.  The  current  contro- 
versy over  a  few  works  of  art  should  not 
cause  Congress  to  penalize  an  agency  that 
has  E>erformed  so  well  for  twenty-five  years 
and  has  distributed  more  than  85,000  grants 
annually. 
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We  are  a  university  museum  and  receive 
no  funding  from  our  parent  institution  for 
public  programming  of  any  kind.  Our  exhi 
bition  and  publication  program  would  not 
exist  without  NEA  support.  The  exhibitions 
supported  by  NEA  over  the  years,  such  as 
Wonders  of  the  Age:  Masterpieces  of  Early 
Safavid  painting.  Master  Drawings  by  Picas 
so.  Jacob  van  Ruisdael.  and  El  Lissilzky, 
were  among  the  most  popular  and  best  at- 
tended shows  we  had-the  overwhelming 
percentage  of  our  visitors  coming  from  Cam 
bridge  and  greater  Boston.  They  were  also 
the  first  of  their  kind  in  this  country  and 
the  type  of  pioneering  show  that  corporate 
sponsors  are  unlikely  to  fund  They  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  public  and  to  scholar 
ship  without  NEA  support. 

The  NEA  and  IMS  have  supported  us  in 
many  other  ways  as  well,  in  numerous  con 
servation  efforts  and  various  expansion  pro 
granns  and  in  cataloguing  and  dissemination 
projects.  Without  the  NEA.  NEH.  IMS  and 
similar  cultural  organizations,  we  would  be 
much  diminished  as  an  institution. 

Controveries  over  a  tiny  number  of  NEA 
supported  projects  should  not  jeopardize 
funding  for  the  thousands  of  NEA  programs 
across  the  nation.  Indeed,  anyone  familiar 
with  the  controversies  that  surrounded  the 
careers  of  the  great  artists  of  the  past- in- 
cluding Ingres.  Cezanne.  Picasso,  Matisse. 
Manet.  Eakins.  Turner.  Caravaggio.  and  a 
host  of  others— would  consider  it  remarka 
ble  that  so  few  NEA  programs  generate  any 
criticism  at  all. 

We  urge  you  to  take  the  longer  \iew  and 
continue  your  support  for  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment and  for  the  funding  recommendations 
now  being  considered.  Its  work,  after  all.  is 
devoted  to  the  artistic  culture  of  centuries 
past  and  generations  into  the  future,  not  to 
the  passing  political  flurry  of  the  moment 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edcar  Peters  Bowron. 

Elizabeth  and  John  Moors  Cabot  Director 

Williams  College  Museum  of  Art. 

Williamsloun.  MA.  July  11.  19H9. 
Hon  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  The  staff  at  the 
Williams  College  Museum  of  Art  i.s  certain 
you  are  aware  of  its  efforts  to  enrich  West- 
em  Massachusetts  with  our  many  special 
exhibitions  and  outreach  programs  M 
though  we  are  supported  by  Williams  Col 
lege,  we  could  not  have  accomplished  nearly 
as  much  public  outreach,  had  it  not  been  for 
"  the  Federal  grants  we  have  been  fortunate 
to  receive  in  the  past. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  great  urgen 
cy  that  we  approach  you  regarding  the  FY 
90  Interior  Appropriations  bill  which  will  be 
on  the  House  floor  tomorrow  We  urge  you 
to  support  the  Appropriatioiis  Committees 
funding  recommendations  for  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services  and  for  the  National 
Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Please  oppose  any  floor  amendments  to  cut 
funding  for  these  agencies,  or  to  undermine 
their  grant  process. 

If  you  or  your  staff  is  interested  in  a  de 
tailed  account  of  the  special  programs  we 
have  been  able  to  mount  in  the  past,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  get  in  touch    Meanwhile 
we  hope  you  will  take  time  to  drop  in  next 
time  you  visit  the  Berkshires  and  see  our 
current  exhibitions  featuring  African  Amer 
lean    contemporary    artists.    AfricanAmeri 
can  story  quilU.  and     100  Years  of  Social 
Protest."     photographs     by     noted     black 
craftsmen.    photo-Journalists,    and    artists. 
These  shows  have  been  drawing  school  and 


others  from  as  far  away  as  Springfield  and 
Boston  and  have  been  points  of  departure 
for  .several  public  programs. 

As  always,  funding  is  essential  for  making 
available  quality  programs,  and  we  hope  you 
will  do  all  you  can  to  ensure  that  our  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  support  the  arts  at 
least  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  past. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W  Rod  Faulds. 
Associate  Director 

CONCORA.  MA.  July  12.  1989. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

When  the  FY90  Interior  Appropriations 
bill  IS  brought  to  the  House  floor,  I  urge  you 
to  surt>ort  Appropriations  Committee's 
funding  recommendations  for  Institute  of 
Museum  Services.  National  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Please  oppose  any 
floor  amendments  to  cut  funding  for  these 
agencies  or  to  undermine  their  grants  proc- 
P.SS  They  are  vital  to  museums  in  your  dis- 
trict and  across  the  country,  the  financial 
support  these  agencies  give  to  cultural  insti- 
tutions IS  (  rucial  and  must  continue  to  grow 

Ann  Chana. 
Concora  Museurn. 

Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers. 

Boston.  MA.  July  6.  1989. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy;  As  Pre.sident  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  A.ssociation  of  Volun- 
teers. I  represent  1. 000  men  and  women  who 
believe  in  the  tremendous  importance  of 
cultural  institutions  like  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  critical  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  BSO 
receives  more  than  $360,000  from  NEA,  and 
a  loss  of  these  funds  would  have  serious  con- 
sequences for  our  programs.  I  implore  you 
to  support  the  Arts, 


Jacobs  Pillow, 
Lee.  MA.  June  27.  1989. 
Hon  Senator  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  I  have  been  the 
director  of  Americas  oldest  dance  festival 
for  ten  years.  The  NEA  has  played  a  pivotal 
role  in  allowing  Jacobs  Pillow  to  accomplish 
Its  goals  We  have  been  able  to  support  the 
most  venerable  artisUs  and  .some  of  the  most 
visionary  artisus  in  our  field,  I  feel  that  tra- 
dition often  develops  from  work  which  mo- 
mentarily seems  outrageous,  Ted  Shawn, 
after  all,  was  once  looked  upon  as  an  icono- 
clast Today  his  philosophy  is  quite  main- 
stream. 

As  producer.  Jacobs  Pillow  acts  as  a 
bridge  t>etween  the  audience  and  the  artist. 
We  have  .seen  people  react  to  provocative 
work  in  ways  which  were  surprising  yet 
pleasing  to  them.  These  audiences  were 
stimulated  to  think,  feel  and  see  themselves 
and  the  world  in  a  new  way. 

Our  .society  s  .strength  has  always  been  in 
Its  ability  to  embrace  many  seemingly  in- 
compatible points  of  view. 

Please  do  not  compromise  this  strength  by 
voting  for  legislation  which  attempts  to  dic- 
tate the  direction  of  the  artist's  vision. 

Your  support  of  Jacob's  Pillow  and  the 
arts  has  made  a  difference  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Liz  Thompson. 
Executive  Director. 


American  Antiquarian  Society. 

Worcester,  MA.  June  28.  1989. 
Hon,  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear    Senator    Kennedy:    Enclosed    is    a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  sent   yesterday  to  Con- 
gressman Yates  who  is.  I  understand,  think- 
ing about  eliminating  "regranf  programs  at 
NEA  and  NEH.  If  this  comes  about,  it  will 
destroy  the  ability  of  the  Society  to  mount 
our  competitions  for  the  long-term  fellow- 
ships that  have  proven  to  be  extraordinarily 
important    in    advancing    historical    knowl- 
edge and  in  exploiting  the  research  materi- 
als at  AAS. 

I  hope  you  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  eliminate  the  NEH  program  for 
Centers  for  Advanced  Study,  of  which  AAS 
is  one  of  eighteen  world-wide.  Many  thanks 
for  your  interest  in  this  problem! 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marcus  A.  McCorison. 
Director  and  Librarian. 

MusEtTM  or  Pine  Arts  Boston. 

Boston.  MA. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  write  to  urge 
you  to  give  your  support  to  full  funding  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  as 
originally  recommended  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  hope  you  will  reject  the  move  to  cut 
funds  as  a  symbol.  A  few  works  of  art 
should  not  cause  Congress  to  penalize  an 
agency  that  has  performed  so  well  for  25 
years  and  has  distributed  more  than  85.000 
grants  successfully. 

Sometimes  we  will  be  offended  by  works 
of  art  created  or  shown  with  taxpayer 
money.  This  has  happened  very  rarely,  how- 
ever, and  we  should  consider  this  the  price 
we  pay  for  maintaining  a  vigorous  culture  in 
a  free  society. 

We    need    the    arts    endowment    at    full 
strength  for  the  sake  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  nation.  Please  give  it  your  full  support. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Alan  Shestack. 

Director. 

Brewster.  MA.  July  5.  1989. 
Hon.  Ted  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

When  the  FY90  Interior  appropriations 
bill  IS  brought  to  the  House  floor,  I  urge  you 
to  support  Appropriations  Committee's 
funding  recommendations  for  institute  of 
museum  services.  National  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Please  oppose  any 
floor  amendments  to  cut  funding  for  these 
agencies  or  to  undermine  their  grants  proc- 
ess. They  are  vital  to  museums  in  your  dis- 
trict and  across  the  country.  The  financial 
support  these  agencies  give  to  cultural  insti- 
tutions is  crucial  and  must  continue  to  grow. 

Susan  P.  Lindqbist. 
Executive  Director.  Cape  Cod 

Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  Art  Museum. 

Sou^l  Hadley.  MA.  July  5,  1989. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  growth  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services  is 
vital  to  the  cultural  organizations  of  the 
United  States.  And  these  cultural  organiza- 
tions are  viul  to  the  country,  not  only  in  a 
spiritual  sense  but  to  the  economy  as  well. 
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I  urge  you  to  support  increased  funding 
for  the  Endowments  and  IMS  when  the 
FY90  interior  appropriation  bill  Is  consid- 
ered. 

It  is  also  vital  that  the  autonomy  of  these 
agencies  be  protected.  Please  oppose  any 
amendments  which  would  undermine  this 
autonomy.  Their  independence  and  unlimit- 
ed growth  is  vital  to  our  cultural  institu- 
tions, indeed,  to  our  entire  state  and  coun- 
try. 

Sincerely. 

Teri  J.  Edelstein. 

Director. 

Peabodt  Museum. 
Salem,  MA,  July  7,  1989. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  As  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem  and  as  Chairman  of  Mu- 
seums Cooperative  of  Salem.  I  am  writing 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
staffs  of  these  organizations  to  urge  you  to 
support  the  funding  recommendations  of 
the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts,  the 
National  Endowments  for  the  Humanities 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  con- 
tained in  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill 
for  FY  1999. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  how  much  the 
funding  from  these  three  entitles  have 
helped  the  citizens  of  Salem  and  Essex 
County  through  our  Museums  in  the  past 
and  how  much  we  look  forward  to  gaining 
further  funding  from  them  in  FY  1990. 

Your  support  is  needed  this  month. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Wheatland, 

President.  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem; 
Chairman,  Museums  Cooperative  of  Salem. 

Essex  Institute, 
Salem,  MA,  July  5,  1989. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  When  the  FY90 
Interior  Appropriations  bill  is  brought  to 
the  House  floor.  I  urge  you  to  support  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  funding  recom- 
mendations for  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices, National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  Please  oppose  any  floor  amend- 
ments to  cut  funding  for  these  agencies  or 
to  undermine  their  grants  process.  They  are 
vital  to  museums  in  your  district  and  across 
the  country. 

The  Essex  Institute,  a  historical  museum 
and  library  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  has  re- 
cently received  generous  support  from  all 
three  agencies  (a  $400,000  challenge  grant 
from  NEH:  a  $75,000  NEH  grant  for  a  spe- 
cial exhibition  and  public  programs  on  Fed- 
eral period  Salem:  a  $75,000  general  operat- 
ing support  grant  (three  years  in  a  row) 
from  IMS  and  an  IMS  conservation  grant). 
The  support  of  these  federal  agencies  has 
been  critical  to  the  development  of  new  pro- 
grams for  new  audiences  at  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute. Recent  controversies  surrounding  iso- 
lated incidents  should  not  be  used  as  a 
weapon  against  agencies  which  have  deep- 
ened cultural  awareness  and  understanding 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  financial  support  these  agencies  give 
to  cultural  institutions  is  crucial  and  must 
continue  to  grow. 
Sincerely, 

Annk  Farnam, 

President 
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Chicago,  IL, 
June  27.  1989. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kkmneoy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  your  support  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  The  NEA  is  a  vital  force 
in  creating  a  rich  and  diverse  culture  in 
America.  Thousands  of  artists  and  organiza- 
tions have  benefited  from  its  support  in- 
cluding the  citizens  of  Illinois  through 
direct  grants  and  through  funds  channeled 
through  the  Illinois  Arts  Council.  The  Illi- 
nois Arts  Council  Arts  in  Education  pro- 
grams are  a  recent  beneficiary  of  NEA  fund- 
ing. 

Being  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Chicago  Opera  Theater.  I  am  able  to  see 
first  hand  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  NEA 
grant  awarded  this  15  year  old  Company 
which  brings  Opera  to  Chicago  in  English. 

It  would  be  shameful  to  see  any  reduction 
in  funding  for  the  arts  which  is  far  less  than 
what  this  country  deserves  ($.70  cents/ 
person),  I  urge  you  to  defend  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  against  attacks  and 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  increase  the 
support  devoted  to  art  and  culture. 
Yours  truly. 

H.  Gael  Neeson. 

WiLLIAMSTOWN.  MA. 

July  10.  1989. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

When  the  FY90  Interior  Appropriations 
bill  is  brought  to  the  House  floor.  I  urge  you 
to  support  Appropriations  Committee's 
funding  recommendations  for  Institute  of 
Museum  Services,  National  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Please  oppose  any 
floor  amendments  to  cut  funding  for  these 
agencies  or  to  undermine  their  grants  proc- 
ess. 

They  are  vital  to  museums  in  your  district 
and  across  the  country. 

The  financial  support  these  agencies  give 
to  cultural  institutions  is  crucial  and  must 
continue  to  grow. 

David  S.  Brooke, 
Director,  Clark  Art  Institute. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  funding  in  the 
fiscal  1990  Interior  appropriations  leg- 
islation for  the  National  Endowment 
of  the  Arts  [NEA].  Recently,  the  NEA 
has  come  under  severe  criticism  for  its 
support  of  programs  which  provided 
grants  for  exhibits  of  two  artists  noted 
for  their  controversial  topics. 

In  reaction  to  their  support  of  the 
work  of  Andres  Serrano  and  Robert 
Mapplethorpe,  the  Senate  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  chose  to 
include  language  prohibiting  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  from 
issuing  a  direct  grant  award  for  5  years 
to  either  the  Southeastern  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art  [SECCA]  in  North 
Carolina  or  the  Institute  of  Contempo- 
rary Art  [ICA]  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  I»resident.  I  believe  that  this 
provision  is  an  overreaction  and  un- 
warranted. Both  these  organizations 
applied  for  and  accurately  completed  a 
rigorous  review  process  by  both  their 
peers  and  by  members  of  the  Presiden- 
tially  appointed  National  Council  on 


the  Arts  to  receive  NEA  grants.  The 
organizations,  in  an  effort  to  ensure 
that  the  projects  were  within  the 
scope  of  public  taste,  also  raised 
matching  dollar-for-dollar  fimds  from 
individuals.  State,  and  local  art  agen- 
cies, foundations,  and  corporations. 

It  is  wrong  to  pimish  these  individ- 
ual organizations  simply  for  their  in- 
volvement in  projects  that  created 
some  controversy  when,  in  fact,  the  or- 
ganizations were  in  complete  compli- 
ance with  the  established  review 
system  and  the  grants  were  approved 
by  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 
In  this  case.  The  Senate  is  inappropri- 
ately micromanaglng  by  singling  out 
SECCA  and  ICA. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  that  this 
provision  sets  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent of  legislating  a  moral  code  on  the 
value  of  particular  works  of  art.  This 
action  could  effectively  censor  all  art- 
ists and  museums  for  years  to  come. 
Museums  will  restrain  or  suppress 
their  creativity  in  providing  quality 
exhibits  to  the  public,  fearing  the  loss 
of  Federal  funds.  This  wUl  assuredly 
lead  to  the  loss  of  private,  local  fund- 
ing as  well.  Will  Congress  next  end 
Federal  funding  for  public  radio  and 
television  if  a  controversial  story  or 
documentary  were  aired?  This  action 
comes  perilously  close  to  the  kind  of 
censorship  that  has  not  been  tolerated 
in  our  Nation  since  its  inception. 

The  formulation  of  policy  from 
heated  reaction  to  public  controversy 
is  a  sure  way  to  make  bad  decisions.  A 
5-year  prohibition  of  NEA  grant 
awards  to  SECCA  and  ICA  is  not  fair 
to  the  affected  agencies  and  bodes  ill 
for  the  continued  public  support  of  art 
organizations  in  Colorado  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
carefully  consider  the  ramifications 
this  action  when  this  legislation  is  re- 
viewed in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  comment  on  the  portion  of 
this  bill  that  provides  funding  for  vari- 
ous agencies  related  to  the  arts. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Congressional 
Arts  Caucus,  and  a  longtime  supporter 
of  arts,  I  am  encouraged  that  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  modest  increases 
in  funding  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services.  The  Na- 
tional Endowments  fulfill  an  impor- 
tant, dual  role  of  stimulating  develop- 
ment and  access  to  the  arts  across  the 
Nation,  while  also  providing  a  signifi- 
cant catalyst  for  private  support  of 
the  arts. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$171.2  million  for  NEA  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  an  increase  of  $2.1  million  over 
this  year's  level.  These  fimds  will  pro- 
vide grantf  to  individual  artists  and 
groups,  in  every  discipline,  working  in 
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rural    areas,   small    cities,    and    major 
urban  centers. 

On  numerous  occasion.s.  I  have 
beared  from  Vermont  organization.s 
and  individuals  about  their  personal 
involvement  with  the  Endowments 
and  the  IMS.  These  people-ranging 
from  the  dance  instructor,  casual  art 
enthusiast,  to  the  performing  artists- 
join  in  enthusiastic  support  for  these 
programs.  They  also  share  the  belief 
that  the  arts  and  humanities,  as  a  re 
flection  of  ourselves  as  a  culture  and 
society,  are  essential  and  deserve  con 
tinued  support. 

I  am  extremely  disturbed  by  the  re 
strictions  placed  upon  arts  funding  by 
the  committee.  I  think  that  in  cutting 
off  funds  for  two  very  fine  institu- 
tions, the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Art  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  South- 
eastern Center  for  Contemporary  Art 
in  North  Carolina,  we  are  edging  dan- 
gerously close  to  cerisorship.  The  argu- 
ments used  in  defense  of  what 
amounts  to  punishment  of  these  two 
organizations  sounds  dangerously 
close  to  those  used  by  those  who  wish 
to  banish  certain  books  from  our 
public  schools.  Worse  yet,  by  cutting 
off  future  support  for  the  organiza- 
tions in  question,  we  are  censoring  art- 
ists and  works  which  we  have  not  even 
seen,  and  which,  because  of  this  legis- 
lation, many  people  may  not  get  to 
see. 

Mr.  President  I  do  not  wish  to  begin 
a  debate  here  over  the  merits  of  the 
art  in  question.  That  we  could  have 
devoted  more  time  here  in  the  Con 
gress  to  such  a  great  debate,  a  very  el 
oquent  debate,  I  think  would  have 
been  beneficial  and  indeed  education 
al.  I  am  delighted  that  that  kind  of 
debate  is  taking  place  in  the  press,  in 
classrooms,  in  art  galleries  and  on  the 
streets.  Perhaps  the  greater  good  that 
is  to  come  of  all  this  controversy  is 
that  people  are  taking  notice  of  the  in- 
credible power  that  is  inherent  in  art. 
A  power,  and  this  has  been  .said 
before,  that  cuts  to  the  raw  nerve  of 
the  individual  and  the  life  blood  of  in- 
dividual freedom. 

Artistic  expression  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  individual  of  all  freedoms  we 
have  in  society,  and  one  which  the  Na 
tional  Endowment  for  the  ArUs  has 
sought  to  promote,  and  which  I  hope 
the  members  of  this  body  will  agree  to 
protect. 

That  this  discussion  has  been  sullied 
into  a  debate  over  what  kind  of  pun 
ishment  should  fit  a  perceived  crime 
against  offended  individuals  is  an 
insult  to  those  who  are  involved  in  cre- 
ative endeavors  everywhere.  It  is 
ironic  that  after  having  witnessed  the 
millions  of  Chinese  students  in  Tian- 
anmen Square,  many  of  them  the  chil 
dren  of  those  who  were  punished  se- 
verely for  so-called  offenses  during  the 
Chinese  cultural  revolution,  that  we 
are  face  forward  on  the  precipice  of 
our  own  dangerous  cultural  revolution. 


Censorship  in  the  arts,  as  imposed  by 
this  bill,  to  censor  those  organizations 
in  question  in  this  legislation  that  we 
are  protecting  many  taxpayers.  Not 
just  taxpayers  who  find  the  works  in 
question  morally  offensive,  but  those 
who  may  have  a  completely  different 
interpretation  of  them.  Taxpayers 
who  may  actually  like  them.  I  am  wor- 
ried about  .setting  this  dangerous 
precedent,  whereby  only  those  organi 
zations  who  promote  works  deemed  ac 
ceptable  on  one.  will  find  the  reward 
of  public  funds  awaiting  them. 

The  arts  in  this  country  have  taken 
a  drul^bing  for  too  long.  They  have 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  promotion  on  a 
large  public  scale.  Some  might  even 
say  a  lack  of  understanding.  Are  we 
promoting  better  appreciation  of  the 
arts  by  cutting  funds  during  a  debate 
that  attempts  to  make  an  excuse  for 
direct  censorship':'  We  are  threatening 
to  cut  off  two  organizations  that  have 
incredible  potential  to  bring  many 
kinds  of  art  to  many  people.  We  are 
not  surrounded,  as  Europeans  are.  by 
generations  and  generations  of  art 
that  so  permeates  society  that  it 
almost  numbs  the  senses.  We  have  to 
create  it  for  ourselves.  What  we  create 
should  be  a  reflection  of  ourselves.  It 
will  be  diverse.  It  may  at  times  be  pro- 
vocative. I  hope  it  will  always  remain 
uncensored. 

If  I  may  quote  someone  who  has  said 
this  better  than  I.  J.  Carter  Brown,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
There  is  a  pnnriple  invoKed  here,  whirh 
IS  at  the  heart  of  what  it  mean.s  to  be  an 
Amenran.  and  that  is  freedom.  All  of  us  in 
this  rountry  emiKraled  here,  and  a  great 
n\imber  for  a  rea.son,  which  was  to  achieve 
the  Icind  of  freedom  denied  under  other  sys 
terns  And  as  we  watch  the  other  systems 
and  historically  look  at  them  in  the  dejjen 
crate  art  .show  that  Hitler  had.  or  what  the 
.Soviets  did  to  suppress  their  artists,  and 
what  IS  happening  in  capitals  in  the  Far 
Kast.  we  have  to  recoKnize  how  fragile  our 
freedoms  are.  how  important  it  is  to  defend 
the  proce.ss  and  to  Iceep  a  sen.se  of  our  first 
amendment. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
member  of  this  body  who  was  deeply 
involved  in  helping  establish  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  25 
years  ago,  I  want  to  convey  to  my  col- 
leagues some  of  my  views  of  the  cur- 
rent controversy  regarding  grant 
review  procedures. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  IS  a  remarkable  agency  that  was 
setup  after  careful  and  lengthy  debate 
as  to  just  what  role  the  Government 
can  and  should  play  in  the  support  of 
culture  in  the  United  States.  The  land- 
mark public  law  of  1965  states  that. 

It  IS  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  create  and  sus- 
tain not  only  a  climate  encouraging  freedom 
of  thought,  imagination  and  inquiry  but 
also  the  material  conditions  facilitating  the 
release  of  this  creative  talent. 


The  success  of  this  unique  agency 
has,  in  fact,  exceeded  all  my  expecta- 
tions. The  leadership  of  the  Endow- 
ment in  cultural  support  has  helped 
bring  arts  programs  into  the  far  cor- 
ners of  every  State  in  the  country.  It 
has  led  to  the  tremendous  expansion 
in  the  fields  of  opera,  dance,  theater 
and  symphony  orchestras  and  it  has 
helped  nurture  the  creative  talents  of 
our  writers,  composers,  and  artists.  A 
relatively  modest  investment  of  Feder- 
al funds  has  done  so  much  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  the  American  people. 

In  regard  to  the  current  controversy 
over  a  few  works  of  art,  I  can  under- 
stand the  depth  of  feeling  of  many  of 
my  colleagues.  I  find  the  works  in 
question  fully  as  offensive,  objection- 
able and  obscene  as  they  do.  In  my 
mind,  serious  errors  in  judgement 
were  made  when  such  works  were  rec- 
ommended for  funding  by  their  re- 
spective review  panels. 

But  it  is  precisely  this  system  of 
review  by  peer  panels  that  has  been 
responsible  for  the  broad-based  effec- 
tiveness of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  over  the  long  run.  The 
Endowment  has  made  over  85,000 
grants  to  projects  and  individuals  in 
the  United  States  with  an  amazing 
degree  of  impartiality  and  good  judg- 
ment. Of  this  number,  only  a  handful 
have  aroused  any  kind  of  controversy 
at  all.  The  Endowments  record  for 
fairness  in  funding  quality  and  diversi- 
ty is  hard  to  equal  anywhere  else  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

When  we  structured  the  Endow- 
ment, we  were  careful  to  put  the  artis- 
tic decisionmaking  in  the  hands  of  out- 
side experts  and  away  from  the  influ- 
ence of  government  where  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  agree  on  stand- 
ards. These  peer  reviewers,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  have  served  us  well  in 
making  objective  and  balanced  judge 
ments. 

No  such  system  can  be  infallible, 
however,  and  for  this  reason.  I  have 
repeatedly  sought  ways  to  improve 
upon  peer  panel  and  review  in  my  role 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities.  To 
this  day  no  one  has  come  up  with  a 
fairer  and  more  intelligent  method  of 
disbursing  Federal  funds  to  the  arts. 
But  I  am  always  willing  to  hear  any 
proposals.  The  1990  reauthorization  of 
the  Endowment  will  provide  a  forum 
for  further  debate  in  this  regard. 

In  light  of  the  current  controversy.  I 
have  asked  the  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  Endowment  to  set-aside  time  for 
an  indepth  discussion  of  agency  review 
procedures  at  the  upcoming  meeting 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 
Council  members  are  Presidentially 
appointed  individuals  who  are  charged 
with  advising  the  Chairman  as  to  poli- 
cies, programs,  and  procedures.  Any 
recommendations  they  may  have  to 
strengthen    these    procedures   will    be 
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carefully  considered  in  the  reauthor- 
ization process. 

I  have  reservations  about  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill  that  would  deny 
Endowment  funds  to  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Southeastern 
Center  for  Contemporary  Art  in  North 
Carolina.  These  are  fine  institutions 
which  serve  as  important  cultural  re- 
sources in  their  communities.  I  believe 
such  action  is  unnecessarily  punitive. 
It  imposes  the  views  of  a  branch  of 
government  on  a  process  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  free  of  such  involvement. 
My  colleagues  should  know  that  this 
action  may  well  have  a  dire  chilling 
effect  on  our  national  cultural  commu- 
nity and  weaken  the  Endowment. 

I  fully  understand  the  sentiment 
which  gave  rise  to  this  provision.  But 
to  my  mind,  we  should  not  take  precip- 
itous action  in  the  heat  of  a  controver- 
sy. Rather,  we  should  look  at  this  situ- 
ation in  the  place  where  it  belongs, 
namely  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Arts  Endowment,  a  process  that  will 
begin  later  this  year.  I  believe  we 
should  strike  this  provision,  but  I 
know  where  the  votes  are  on  this 
matter  and  that  such  an  effort  would 
not  be  successful.  The  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Helms  troubles 
me  as  well.  It  moves  us  ever  closer  to 
government  censorship  which  is 
odious  to  our  basic  American  values.  It 
also  restricts  the  ability  of  the  Endow- 
ment to  use  impartial  experts  to  judge 
excellence  in  the  arts.  I  have  faith  in 
the  peer  review  system  and  its  ability 
to  decide  what  art  is  worthy  of  our  Na- 
tion's support. 

I  am  equally  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  much  of  this  legislation.  It 
provides  crucial  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  and  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  which  must  go  for- 
ward. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  funds 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in- 
cluding the  National  Park  Service.  It 
also  continues  funding  for  energy  con- 
servation programs,  for  our  Historic 
Preservation  FMnd  and  for  our  Bicen- 
tennial Lighthouse  Fund. 

This  legislation  also  includes  vital 
environmental  protection,  in  the  form 
of  offshore  oil  moratoria.  for  our  more 
fragile  marine  environments.  It  also 
contains  operating  funds  for  the 
Blackstone  River  Valley  National  Her- 
itage Corridor,  a  project  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Thus,  despite  misgivings,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  legislation  on  final  pas- 
sage. I  do  so,  however,  with  very  con- 
siderable reluctance  and  with  the  hope 
that,  when  this  bill  goes  to  conference, 
the  Senate  conferees  will  yield  to  the 
House  when  it  comes  to  the  NEA  fund- 
ing portions  and  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  near  quarter  century  life  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  we 
have  before  us  an  appropriations  bill 
which  prohibits  the  grant  of  funds  to 
two  named  institutions.  Specifically,  it 
is  provided— 

That  until  October  1,  1994,  none  of  the 
funds  provided  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  may  be  used  for  a  direct  grant 
to  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contempo- 
rary Art  (SECCA)  in  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina  or  for  the  Institute  of  Contempo- 
rary Art  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  prohibition  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  a  grant  made  to  one  photog- 
rapher, and  the  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
another  photographer.  Now  we  have 
anathematized,  by  floor  amendment, 
the  whole  genre  of  dirty  pictures  of- 
fered for  sale  in  other  than  furtive  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Senate  report  of  June  8,  1965, 
which  accompanied  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  foundation  clearly  fore- 
saw that  such  efforts  such  as  this 
might  be  made  in  the  years  to  come, 
and  just  as  clearly  recorded  the  view 
of  the  Congress  that  they  should  be 
resisted  in  the  most  adamant  and  ab- 
solute degree. 

•  •  •  the  committee  affirms  that  the 
intent  of  this  act  should  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  free  inquiry  and  expression.  The 
committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that  con- 
formity for  its  own  sake  is  not  to  be  encour- 
aged, and  that  no  undue  preference  should 
be  given  to  any  particular  style  or  school  of 
thought  or  expression. 

I  have  no  wish  to  escalate  the  issues 
involved  here.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
censorship  per  se.  Nothing  in  the  bill 
before  us  in  any  way  inhibits  the  first 
amendment  right  of  these  artists  to 
exhibit  their  work,  and  it  would  be 
nothing  new  in  our  experience  if  the 
present  controversies  brought  their 
work  to  a  wider  audience  than  might 
otherwise  be  the  case.  For  generations 
the  fondest  hope  of  many  a  writer  was 
that  his  or  her  work  might  be  "barmed 
in  Boston"  in  the  expectation  that 
sales  elsewhere  might  thereby  be  con- 
siderably improved.  Nor  yet  need  we 
be  overapprehensive  of  the  effect  of 
this  action  on  the  artistic  community 
which  is  not  unfamiliar  with  contro- 
versy, nor  yet  especially  averse  to  it.  It 
is  after  all  just  half  a  century  since 
the  painter  John  Sloan  wrote: 

•  •  •  it  would  be  good  to  have  a  Ministry 
of  Pine  Art.  Then  we  would  know  where  the 
enemy  is. 

I  would  accordingly  suggest  to  the 
Senate  that  the  issue  is  not  "them" 
but  us.  Do  we  really  want  it  to  be  re- 
corded that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  the  101st  Congress  of  this 
Republic,  is  so  insensible  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  liberty  in  our  land,  so  fearful 
of  what  is  different  and  new  and  in- 
tentionally disturbing,  so  anxious  to 
record  our  timidity  that  we  would 
sanction  institutions  for  acting  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  meant  to  act?  Which 


is  to  say,  art  institutions  supporting 
artists  and  exhibiting  their  work? 

More.  Are  we  so  little  mindful  of  the 
diversity  of  our  Nation,  and  the  cen- 
trality  of  censorship  and  persecution 
in  the  experience  of  not  just  a  few  but 
I  would  almost  say  every  religious  and 
ethnic  inheritance  in  this  land?  I 
think  of  the  hymn  sung  at  Catholic 
masses  when  I  was  a  child. 
Faith  of  our  fathers!  living  still 

Inspite  of  dungeon,  fire  and  sword 
Oh  how  our  hearts  be  high  with  joy. 

Whene'er  we  hear  that  glorious  word. 

Faith  of  our  fathers.  Holy  faith! 
We  will  l)e  true  to  thee  till  death. 

Is  there  a  congregation  in  the  land 
today  that  does  not  or  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  same  sentiments  with  the 
same  conviction  that  what  once  was  is 
no  more,  certainly  no  more  in  these 
United  States? 

And  most  poignant  of  all,  are  we  so 
insensible  to  the  shining  witness  to 
the  all-important  value  of  freedom  of 
expression  which  we  see  displayed  in 
nations  across  Europe  and  Asia  which 
so  recently  seemed  lost  in  totalitarian 
darkness? 

This  too  will  pass.  I  wish  to  record 
that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  principal  manager  of  the 
bill  to  see  these  provisions  become  law. 
I  fully  expect  that  good  sense  and 
good  humor  prevail. 

Still,  the  event  needs  to  be  protest- 
ed. 

May  I  suggest,  however,  that  we  are 
not  in  the  presence  of  something  new. 
To  the  contrary,  something  old.  I  do 
not  suggest  it  is  any  less  offensive: 
only  that  the  forms  of  our  protest 
should  keep  in  mind  certain  exempla- 
ry models. 

To  paraphrase  Wordsworth: 

Mancken!  thou  shouldst  be  living  at 
this  hour: 
America  hath  need  of  thee. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  "no." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  share  with  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  fiscal  year 
1990  Interior  appropriations  bill  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  section  of  this 
measure— title  II— relating  to  the  spe- 
cific treatment  of  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  [NEAl. 

According  to  language  in  H.R.  2788, 
Mr.  President,  two  art  exhibitors  and 
NEA  grantees,  one  located  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Art  at  the  University  of  Permsylvania, 
would  be  unable  to  receive  direct  NEA 
grants  until  late  1994.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  unjustly  targeting  and  es- 
sentially singling  out  these  two  art  fa- 
cilities, and  urge  Members  during  the 
conference  committee  to  eliminate 
this  provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned with  the  dangerous  precedent 
Congress  is  setting  and  the  unfortu- 
nate message  we  are  sending  to  artists, 
art  organizations,  patrons,  and  those 
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with  an  appreciation  for  experiencing 
the  viu-iety  of  American  and  interna- 
tional art.  With  this  action,  we  are  not 
only  in  essence  serving  as  a  censor  of 
art  to  be  displayed  throughout  our  Na- 
tion's public  galleries,  but  being  puni 
tive  and  even  downright  mean. 

Lets  face  it.  this  provision  puts  Con 
gress  on  record  as  penalizing  two  non- 
Pederai  and  private  institutions  who 
organized  and /or  supported  the  con- 
troversial works  of  photographers 
Robert  Mapplethorpe  and  Andres  Ser 
rano. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania— Institute  of  Contempo 
r^y  Art  followed  proper  NEA  proce 
dures  in  securing  NEA  grant  money. 
Now,  the  institute  is  being  penalized 
for  its  desire  to  present  a  variety  of  ar 
tistic  expressions  to  its  patrons.  If 
there  is  fault,  it  lies  not  with  the  insti 
tute.  but  with  the  NEA  for  lax  or  inap 
propriate  guidelines. 

Imposing  a  5-year  ban  on  NEA 
grants  to  the  Institute  of  Contempo- 
rary Art  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl 
vania  and  the  Southern  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art  in  North  Carolina 
is  both  artistically  and  fiscally  devas 
tating  to  these  fine  institutions  and 
their  patrons.  There  is  no  obligation 
for  Congress  to  use  taxpayers  money 
to  support  art  the  public  finds  offen- 
sive. But  let  us  understand  that  it  is 
not  the  artist  nor  the  private  patron 
that  we  should  call  to  account.  To  do 
so  sets  ain  unprecedented  and  chilling 
parameter  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
avoid. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing aunendments  are,  I  believe,  the 
only  remaining  amendments:  A 
Baucus-Bums- Wallop-Simpson,  et  al.. 
Yellowstone  fire  compensation  amend- 
ment; a  Conrad  amendment:  wildlife 
refuge  fund;  and  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  PowixR  of  forest  roads  reductions 
amendment. 

May  I  inquire  of  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  McCldre,  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  knows  of  any  other  amend- 
ments? I  would  like  to  ask  consent 
that  further  amendments  be  limited  to 
those  that  I  have  enumerated. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  know  of  no  further 
amendments  on  this  side.  I  was  going 
to  offer  another  amendment  but  I  will 
not  do  so  in  view  of  the  hour.  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  for  the  accom- 
modation that  one  more  amendment 
be  included  for  me  and  let  me  discuss 
it  with  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  will 
not  offer  it  until  I  discuss  it  with 
them. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  addition  to  the 
amendments  that  I  have  enumerated, 
there  will  be  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Baucus.  There  will  be  one  amendment 
by  Mr.  Helms.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  identify  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  want 
me  to  decribe  it  or  send  it  to  his  desk? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Describe  it. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
providjes  $550,000  for  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Center  for  Nonviolent 
Social  Change,  which  is  $350,000  more 
than  was  requested. 

My  amendment  places  the  same  re- 
striction on  the  funds  in  this  bill  that 
was  placed  on  the  funds  that  we  pro- 
vided for  the  Martin  Luther  King  Fed- 
eral Holiday  Commission.  Senator 
NuNN  and  I  worked  out  the  language 
for  that  amendment. 

The  money  in  this  act  is  appropri- 
ated for  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Center  for  Nonviolent  Social  Change. 
Considering  the  relationship  of  those 
two  organizations,  it  only  makes  sense 
that  the  same  restrictions  apply  on 
their  use  of  Federal  funds. 
I  will  read  the  amendment: 
On  page  95.  line  15,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  ■Provided,  That  thi.s 
section  will  become  effective  1  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment:  Provided  further.  That 
no  part  of  any  proposition  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  any  training  activi 
ties  for  the  purpose  of  directing  or  encour 
aging.  (1)  the  organization  or  implementa- 
tion of  campaigns  to  protect  social  condi- 
tions; and  (2>  any  form  of  any  civil  disobedi- 
ence." 

That  is  the  amendment.  It  speaks 
for  itself. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  request  momentarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  special  day  for  Natchez.  MS. 
On  this  day  in  1716  the  town  was 
founded,  and  today,  July  26,  it  cele- 
brates its  273d  year,  making  it  the 
oldest  town  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  coincidence  of  the  passage  of 
this  Interior  appropriations  bill  with 
the  birthday  of  the  city  of  Natchez  is 
remarkable  because  of  the  funding  of 
the  new  Natchez  National  Historical 
Park  that  is  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  is  an  event  that  should  be  cele- 
brated with  special  fanfare  and  enthu- 
siasm all  acro&a  our  State.  The  unique 
historical  property  and  the  panoramic 
scenes  along  the  river  bluffs  will  make 
this  new  national  park  one  of  our 
States  most  popular  attractions. 

With  the  addition  of  this  impressive 
collection  of  historical  assets  to  the 
National  Park  System  we  are  guaran- 
teeing   their    protection    and    public 


access  for  generations  to  come.  We  are 
also  assuring  the  Natchez  area  of  a 
proper  terminus  for  travelers  on  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  very  grateful 
for  the  assistance  and  support  the 
chairman  has  given  us.  We  are  also 
deeply  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican,  Mr.  McClure,  for 
his  guidance  and  support  for  this 
project.  I  thank  you  both  very  much. 

The  sum  of  money  appropriated  in 
this  bill  is  $5.27  million  which  is  to  be 
used  by  the  National  Park  Service  to 
acquire  property  and  establish  this 
new  national  park  at  Natchez. 

For  some  time  now  local  citizens  and 
officials  in  Mississippi  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  members  of  our  State's 
congressional  delegation  to  explore 
the  possibilities  for  the  establishment 
of  this  park.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  studied  the  area  and  developed 
a  preliminary  plan  which  identifies 
properties  that  are  suitable  for  includ- 
ing in  the  park. 

Many  people  have  worked  msuiy 
hours  to  help  make  this  monument  to 
Mississippi  history  a  reality.  As  one  of 
those  many.  I  know  there  is  much  that 
is  still  to  be  done,  so  this  is  not  the 
end  of  the  matter.  It  is  more  like  the 
beginning  of  what  I  believe  will  be  a 
very  successful  and  most  worthwhile 
effort  to  establish  a  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting place  for  learning  about  our 
past  and  for  appreciating  the  richness 
of  our  culture  in  a  very  scenic  setting. 
Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  this  bill 
impacts  as  much  as  it  does  my  State  of 
Alaska.  I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
Byrd  for  the  job  he  and  his  staff  have 
done  in  putting  this  legislation  togeth- 
er and  my  good  friend,  the  ranking 
member.  Senator  McClure  also  find 
his  staff.  They  have  done  a  masterful 
job  in  crafting  a  bill  that  strikes  the 
balance  between  protecting  and  man- 
aging our  natural  resources  and  pro- 
viding programs  for  the  people  who 
use  them.  And  I  would  like  to  note 
that  the  chairman  has  made  record 
progress  in  moving  this  bill,  bringing  it 
from  the  subconunittee  markup  to  the 
Senate  floor  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Finally.  I  would  like  to  conunend  the 
staff.  I  cannot  say  enough  about  Char- 
lie Estes,  Sue  Masica.  Rusty  Mathews. 
Shannon  Scripka.  and  Jeff  Cilek.  I 
want  you  to  know.  Mr.  President,  that 
on  many  occasions  my  staff  and  I  have 
been  working  quite  late  at  night,  and 
we  have  always  found  the  staff  of  this 
committee  in  the  office.  Now.  this  is 
something  different.  You  have  to 
recall  that  we  represent  a  State  that 
has  4,  5,  and  6  hours  difference  from 
Washington,  so  quite  often  we  are 
here  just  to  be  on  regular  working 
hours  for  the  people  of  Alaska.  But 
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people  on  this  appropriation  subcom- 
mittee have  done  an  excellent  job  in 
working,  working  extremely  long 
hours  in  dealing  with  this  bill  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  the  help  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  have  given  us  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  tanker  spill  in 
Prince  William  Sound.  The  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  spill  affects  not 
only  the  shorelines  of  the  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  and  Gulf  of  Alaska,  but 
our  statewide  economy  as  well. 

Fisheries  were  closed  due  to  oil  float- 
ing in  the  water,  tourists  canceled 
their  bookings  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  spill  oiled  beaches  statewide. 
That  is  not  true.  Mr,  President,  three 
of  Alaska's  four  major  industries  have 
felt  the  effects  of  the  Marcii  24  spill. 

This  bill  has  a  very  wide  range  of  as- 
sistance for  us  to  deal  with  the  after- 
math of  that  disaster.  This  bill  in- 
cludes a  wide  range  of  fish  and  wildlife 
research  projects,  many  of  which  will 
help  us  recover  from  the  spill.  It  funds 
oil  spill  studies  on  seabird  mortality 
and  marine  mammal  populations,  and 
provides  additional  money  for  salmon 
enhancement  and  research  projects 
throughout  the  State,  which  is  vitally 
needed. 

The  legislation  also  includes  $14  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  visitors'  facili- 
ties and  land  acquisitions  for  national 
parks  and  refuges  in  Alaska.  The 
funds  in  this  bill  will  be  used  to  re- 
store a  historic  building  in  the  Klon- 
dike Gold  Rush  National  Park,  design 
a  new  hotel  complex  at  Denali  Nation- 
al Park  and  provide  new  visitors  ac- 
commodations at  five  other  popular 
national  parks  and  refuges  in  Alaska. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  ad- 
dresses a  number  of  health  and  social 
problems  faced  by  Alaska's  Native 
community. 

I  previously  remarked  about  that  in 
connection  with  the  colloquy  we  had 
with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Committee. 
But  this  money  that  is  provided  in  this 
bill  for  immunization  of  our  Alaskan 
Natives  against  hepatitis  B  and  menin- 
gitis will  be  really  sorely  needed  by 
our  Indian  health  people  this  year. 

Those  diseases  infect  our  Yupik 
Eskimo  children  at  a  rate  15  times 
that  of  other  young  people  in  our 
country.  The  bill  also  increases  Feder- 
al support  for  the  Community  Health 
Aide  Program,  a  cost-effective,  village- 
based  system  for  providing  the  only 
primary  health  care  available  to  thou- 
sands of  Alaska  Natives. 

This  legislation  also  addresses  the 
very  serious  problem  of  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome.  It  fimds  the  operation  of  a 
new  residential  treatment  center  for 
pregnant  Native  women.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Petal  Alcohol  Syndrome  is  the 
most  common  identifiable  cause  of 
mental  retardation  among  Alaska's 
Native  children.  It  limits  the  potential 


of  too  many  young  Alaskans  and  re- 
quires more  than  $1  million  in  lifetime 
care  for  each  child. 

In  addition  this  bill  provides  funding 
for  Aleut  reparations.  It  is  time  this 
Nation  redressed  the  injustices  the 
Aleut  people  suffered  when  they  were 
removed  from  the  homes  during 
World  War  II  and  placed  in  imsanitary 
and  inadequate  camps. 

I  do  express  the  gratitude  of  all 
Alaskans  for  the  work  that  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  and  all 
the  committee  members  who  worked 
on  this  have  done  and  particularly  for 
the  long  hours  of  stafff  work  and  at- 
tention they  paid  to  so  many  sugges- 
tions we  made  this  year  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  my  State. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his 
very  gracious  remarks  concerning  me 
and  concerning  my  counterpart  here. 
Senator  McClure. 

We  try  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  to 
all  of  our  colleagues  and  are  most  ap- 
preciative when  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  says  such  charitable  things.  I 
am  most  appreciative.  He  Is  my  friend 
and  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  421 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
421. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  95,  line  15,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following:  ",  provided  that  this 
section  will  become  effective  one  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment;  provided  further 
that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any  train- 
ing activities  for  the  purpose  of  directing  or 
encouraging 

(I)  the  organization  or  implementation  of 
campaigns  to  protest  social  conditions,  and 

(II)  any  form  of  civil  disobedience.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  read  into  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  amendment  and  I  have  de- 
scribed it.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  any 
more  description.  I  hope  the  managers 
of  the  bill  will  be  willing  to  take  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeding  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  421)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
thank  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
their  accommodation  on  this  amend- 
ment and  the  other  two. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President,  I  now 
renew  my  request  limiting  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

They  are  as  follows:  the  Baucus,  et 
al,  Yellowstone  Park  fire  compensa- 
tion amendment;  the  Baucus  amend- 
ment on  the  elk  habitat;  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Conrad  on  wildlife 
refuge;  and  an  amendment  by  Mr, 
Fowler  on  Forest  Services,  roads. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  limited  to 
those  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  amend- 
ments to  the  amendments  that  have 
been  listed  be  in  order  unless  they  are 
germane  and  relevant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  ask  Sen- 
ators who  have  amendments  to  please 
come  to  the  floor  and  call  them  up. 

TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Fowler  there  be  a 
time  limit  of  80  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr. 

McCLtTRE.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  withhold  that  for 
just  a  minute?  We  need  to  check  with 
one  person  before  entering  that  time 
limit. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
will  withhold  that  determination. 

Mr,  B'YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Fowler  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
McClxtre  and  Mr.  Fowler. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
now  is  running.  We  do  not  have  a  time 
limitation  on  the  debate,  but  the  time 
is  still  nmning  on  all  of  ourselves.  It 
looks  to  me  like  8  o'clock  is  around  the 
best  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do.  So  I 
hope  Sentors  will  come  to  the  floor. 
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AMENDMENT  NO    4  22 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The    Senator    from    North    Dakota    (Mr 

CoNRADl  proposes  an  amendment  numben-d 

422. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The      PRESIDENT     pro      tempore 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows; 
Page  12.  line  12.  before  the         insert  the 
following;         Provided.  That  an   additional 
$2,845,000  shall  be  made  available   for   the 
Refuge    Revenue   Sharing    Art    '  16    U  S.C 
715s  1.  to  be  derived  from  the  Federal  .share 
of  receipts  from  onshore  minerals  lea-smg 
and  royalty  collection  that  are  in  exie.ss  of 
$389,000,000. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  provide  full  fund- 
ing for  the  refuge  revenue  sharing 
fund  in  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  This  fund  provides  for  com- 
pensation by  the  Federal  Government 
for  wildlife  refuge  lands  located  in  47 
States. 

I  want  to  commend  the  work  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Inte- 
rior and  the  full  committee  for  their 
work.  I  especially  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  North  Dakota,  Senator 
BuRDicK,  who  fought  to  get  more 
money  for  this  fund.  For  fiscal  year 
1990.  the  committee  appropriated  83 
percent  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the 
Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  This  is  a 
big  improvement  over  recent  past  ap- 
propriations for  this  fund.  But  it  is 
only  a  start.  We  need  to  provide  all  of 
the  money  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment promised  the  States  when  the 
Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  became 
law.  This  amendment  will  make  up  the 
remaining  17  percent  of  the  funds 
needed-$2.845,000— if  there  are  suffi 
cient  excess  receipts  from  the  Federal 
share  of  on  shore  minerals  leasing  and 
royalty  collections. 

Mr.  President,  the  refuge  revenue 
sharing  fund  was  fully  funded  from  its 
inception  in  1935  until  1979  However, 
it  has  been  underfunded  for  the  last 
10  years.  In  fiscal  year  1989.  only  59 
percent  of  the  funding  level  was  ap- 
propriated. This  meant  that  local  gov 
emments  were  shortchanged  millions 
of  dollars.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
keep  our  promise  to  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  for  their  assistance.  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  I  want  to  again 
thank  the  staff  of  the  committee  as 
well  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin 
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guished  Senator  and  I  not  only  can 
say  we  find  it  acceptable.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally embrace  it.  I  think  a  commit- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  States  that 
the  contributions  will  be  made  as  out- 
lined in  the  act  to  which  reference  was 
made.  I  think  it  is  both,  in  terms  of 
fairne.s.s  to  the  States,  a  responsible 
action,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
future  of  the  Wildife  Refuge  Program 
itself. 

If  there  is  a  financial  burden  to  the 
Slates  in  which  they  are  located,  there 
will  be  resistance  to  the  maintenance 
or  expansion  of  those  areas.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  seek  and  can  find  a 
way  tt>  give  financial  equity  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  so  that 
they  do  not  lose  revenues  as  a  result  of 
the  transfer  of  private  ownership  into 
the  wildlife  refuge  lands,  we  will  find  a 
much  more  healthy  climate  in  which 
we  must  legislate  to  do  these  things 
which  we  believe  are  in  the  public 
good  in  the  long  run. 

So  I  not  only  embrace  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  enthusiastically  support  it 
and  urge  its  adoption  and  commend 
the  Senator  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Is  there  further  debate  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
comes  from  the  Federal  share  of 
excess  receipts  if  there  are  any  and 
does  not  cost  any  more  money.  The 
distinguished  Senator  has  discussed 
the  amendment  with  me  and  my  col- 
league. Mr.  McClure,  who  has  already 
indicated  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
menf  If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  422)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO    423 

Piirpo.se;  To  increase  appropriations  for  re- 
.source  management   and   land  acquisition 
programs  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
for  operation  of  the  National  Park  Serv 
ice.  of  national   recreation  and  preserva 
tion  programs,  for  the  Historic  Preserva 
lion  Fund,  for  State  and  private  forestry 
programs,  and  for  general  expenses  of  the 
P'orest  Service,  and  to  decrease  appropria- 
tions   for   construction   programs   of   the 
Forest  Service) 

Mr  FOWLER.  Mr  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon  )  The  clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler) 

for  himself,  Mr.  Hetlin.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 

RiECLE.  and  Mr  Wirth.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  423. 
Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  so 

ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  10.  line  24,  strike     $397,225,000  ■ 

and  in.sert  ■$402, 225,000- 
On   page   12,   line  8.  strike    ■$48,810,000' 

and  insert    $52,810,000". 
On  page   14.  line  3,  strike  •■$770.717.000- 

and  iiusert  ■$701.417.000-. 
On  page   15.  line   16.  strike  ■•$15.100.000" 

and  insert   •$15,400,000". 
On  page   15,  line  20,  strike     $33,000,000- 

and  in.sert    $38,000,000-. 
On  page  53,  line  15,  .strike     $101,356,000- 

and  insert    $111,356,000-. 
On  page  54.  line  12,  strike    $1,131,013,000- 

and  insert  -$1,141,013,000-. 
On  page  55.  line  9.  strike  -$245,094,000- 

and  insert    $180,094,000". 
On  page  55.  line  12.  strike  -$223,500,000- 

and  insert    $158,500,000". 
On  page  71,  line  15.  strike    $408,441,000" 

and  in-sert    $413,441,000-. 
Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

offering  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to 

restore  some  fiscal  and  environmental 

responsibility    to    the    Forest    Service 

budget  by  reducing  what  I  consider  to 

be  excessive  funds  for  its  roadbuilding 
program. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First  and  foremost 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  an  overfunded 
program  that  continues  as  a  kind  of 
fatted  calf  existence  even  in  these 
days  of  tremendous  budget  deficits 
and  austerity. 

The  existing  Forest  Service  road  net- 
work that  extends  for  more  than 
340.000  miles  through  our  national 
forests  already  far  exceeds  legitimate 
access  needs.  Just  to  put  it  in  perspec- 
tive, this  amounts  to  one  mile  of  road 
for  every  square  mile  of  national 
forest.  This  road  network  is  eight 
times  longer  than  our  Nations  entire 
interstate  highway  system. 

The  estimate  is.  if  the  Forest  Service 
proceeds  according  to  its  plans,  an- 
other interstate  highway  system 
worth  of  roads  will  be  cut  through  our 
public  lands,  our  national  forests,  in 
the  next  12  years. 

For  several  years  the  Forest  Service 
has  come  under  increasing  scrutiny  be- 
cause the  purpose,  quite  frankly,  of  all 
these  roads  remains  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  It  has  been  argued  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  past  that  more  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  roads  are  nec- 
essary for  our  timber  sales  program  in 
order  to  make  money  and  reduce  the 
deficit. 

I  will  frankly  be  surprised  if  this  ar- 
gument is  resurrected  today,  after 
study  upon  study  has  piled  up,  show- 
ing  that   these  timber  sales  actually 
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drain  the  Federal  Treasury,  lose 
money,  and  that  the  main  reason  they 
lose  money  is  the  high  costs  of  build- 
ing roads  through  remote  areas  on 
very  fragile  terrain. 

Even  if  we.  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment,  concede  all  the  account- 
ing contortions  necessary  for  the 
timber  sales  and  road  building  to  show 
a  profit,  that  still  does  not  balance  the 
loss  of  our  forests,  for  a  small  gain 
against  the  many  other  values  and 
other  uses  of  the  forest  system  under 
the  law.  Neither  does  it  recognize  that 
the  environmental  damage  done  to  our 
national  forests  by  road  construction 
also  does  economic  harm. 

The  environmental  damage  is  ex- 
treme. According  to  a  report  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  road 
construction  is  the  most  environmen- 
tally damaging  aspect  of  the  timber 
program.  Roads  do  damage  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats,  disturb  migration 
routes  and  degrade  water  quality. 
Roads  and  road  building,  according  to 
the  study,  cause  more  erosion  and 
sedimentation  than  either  logging  or 
forest  fires. 

There  are  competing  demands  on 
our  national  forests.  For  logging,  yes, 
but  also  for  recreation,  biological  di- 
versity, scenic  beauty,  wildlife  habitat, 
endangered  species  protection  and 
sporting  opportunities.  All  of  these  de- 
mands, all  of  these  pressures  have 
never  been  greater  as  our  population 
increases. 

By  continuing  to  expand  an  overex- 
tended road  program,  we  are  putting 
ever  greater  pressure  on  priceless  re- 
sources that  demand  simply  more  en- 
vironment protection. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  and 
that  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  have  an  excess  of  Forest 
Service  roads  presently  through  our 
national  forests.  In  the  last  6  fiscal 
years  alone,  the  Forest  Service  con- 
structed 3.725  more  miles  of  road  than 
needed,  by  its  own  projections,  for  the 
single  purpose  of  timber  harvest.  Such 
unnecessary  roadbuilding  does  waste 
taxpayers'  money  while  many  damag- 
ing aspects,  especially  to  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat,  are  affected. 

Yet  the  Senate  appropriation  for 
forest  road  construction  exceeds  the 
fiscal  year  1990  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  committee  mark  exceeds 
the  request  of  President  Bush  by  $19.5 
million.  It  exceeds  the  funding  level 
approved  in  the  other  body  by  over 
$40  million.  I  simply  cannot  justify, 
with  these  massive  budget  deficits,  any 
more  money  for  excess  forest  road  ca- 
pacity and  the  environmental  damage 
and  economic  damage  that  results. 

My  amendment  is  very  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  would  remove  $65 
million  in  budget  authority  from  the 
forest  road  program.  Some  of  these 
funds  would  be  transferred  to  under- 
funded stewardship  programs  in  State 
and  private  forestry.  State  and  local 


energy  programs,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  protection,  wetlands  conserva- 
tion, and  historic  preservation.  We 
could  restore  some  balance  to  the  ap- 
propriation in  this  area  meeting  these 
responsibilities  of  our  public  trust  and 
still  come  in,  Mr.  President,  $25  mil- 
lion below  the  committee's  mark  for 
Forest  Service  roadbuilding.  Specifi- 
cally, my  amendment  would  reallocate 
$5  million  to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  State  and  local  energy  pro- 
grams; $4  million  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  land  acquisition  for 
the  North  American  waterfowl  man- 
agement plan;  and  $5  million  for  the 
agency's  wetland  restoration  funds. 

Some  funds  would  be  transferred  to 
other  Forest  Service  programs:  $10 
million  for  the  forestry  stewardship 
program,  and  $5  million  each  for  wild- 
life habitat  and  fish  habitat  improve- 
ment. 

The  National  Park  Service  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  would  receive  $2 
million  for  State  grants,  $2  million  for 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation, half  a  million  dollars  for  grants 
to  Indian  tribes,  and  half  a  million  for 
Chaco  protection  sites. 

NPS  would  also  receive  $700,000  for 
resources  management,  including  anti- 
looting  of  our  country's  archeological 
sites  and  $300,000  for  recreation  and 
preservation  for  a  technology  transfer 
program. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  restore  some  fiscal  restraint  to 
a  construction  program  that  continues 
to  increase  10,  12,  15  percent  a  year 
while  the  last  3  out  of  4  years,  the 
Forest  Service  has  had  excess  funds  in 
this  account,  funds  that  they  could 
not  use. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  have  a 
shortage  of  forest  roads  that  are  really 
needed  for  multiple  use.  I  would  be 
very  skeptical  of  any  adverse  regional 
impacts  projected  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice because  from  1981  to  1985,  the 
Forest  Service  built  up  excess  road  ca- 
pacity in  every  region  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  the  Forest  Service  has 
always  managed  to  exceed  its  road- 
building goals  in  spite  of  any  funding 
cuts.  In  other  words,  each  year  the  gap 
between  planned  and  excess  roads 
widens,  which  is  all  the  more  reason  to 
return  some  of  this  proposed  appro- 
priation to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  also 
believe  this  amendment  is  necessary  to 
restore  some  sense  of  proportion  to 
the  management  of  our  national  forest 
resources.  During  this  decade,  as  the 
Forest  Service  has  lost  biologists  to  at- 
trition and  accumulated  more  and 
more  engineers,  it  just  seems  to  have 
developed  a  passion  for  roadbuilding. 
The  funding  transfers  effected  by  this 
amendment  reemphasize  and  help  re- 
store the  priorities  of  public  lands  pro- 
tection for  the  benefit,  not  of  one  or 
two  private  companies,  but  of  all 
American  citizens.  This  must  assume  a 


more  prominent  role  in  the  mission  of 
our  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

I  think  this  legislation,  frankly  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  will  be  hailed  by 
many  responsible  professional  Forest 
Service  personnel.  I  know  it  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  the  way  this  has  come  up.  I 
trust  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
not  take  offense  at  the  way  I  am 
saying  this.  But  to  have  an  amend- 
ment come  at  this  time  which  address- 
es a  question  of  the  adequacy  and  ne- 
cessity for  roads,  and  to  take  the 
money  and  put  it  into  other  areas  that 
already  have  been  increased  in  the 
Forest  Service  budget— and  the  Forest 
Service  budget  is  above  the  President's 
budget,  considerably— I  think  focuses 
the  problem  in  the  wrong  way. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  history  of  the 
creation  of  the  national  forests  in  this 
country,  they  were  designed  to  provide 
a  yardstick  against  the  management  of 
privately  owned  timber  in  this  country 
and  to  provide  a  means  to  assure  that 
there  would  be  competition  with  the 
great  major  compajiies  of  the  world 
that  were  buying  up  our  forests. 

Gifford  Pinchot  and  all  the  rest  who 
led  to  the  creation  of  these  forests  saw 
that  in  the  future  we  would  need  a 
yardstick  to  measure  the  performance 
of  privately  owned  timber  and  to  keep 
the  price  down  for  the  consimiers.  If 
we  start  now  on  the  course  of  saying 
roads  are  not  needed  for  national 
forest  areas  to  harvest  the  timber, 
roads  built  by  the  National  Forest 
Service,  we  will  get  to  the  point  where 
small  business  will  no  longer  have  any 
role  in  the  development  of  national 
forests  and  the  production  of  timber 
from  those  lands.  And  I  predict  that 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  in  this  coun- 
try for  forest  products  will  soar. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  we  are  not  talking 
about  roads  that  are  paved.  We  are 
not  talking  about  roads  that  are  im- 
proved. We  are  talking  about  roads 
that  meet  environmental  standards 
but  disappear  after  a  period  of  years. 

I  invite  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you 
roads  that  were  built  3,  5,  10  years  ago. 
I  challenge  you  to  find  in  the  areas 
particularly  that  were  cut  over  10 
years  ago  where  the  roads  were.  These 
are  access  roads  to  areas  that  were  de- 
lineated for  cutting.  They  are  within 
the  cutting  cycle.  As  a  consequence, 
we  have  to  have  roads  to  get  to  the 
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amber  area,  or  we  are  going  to  devise 
other  means. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  does  not  shut  off  the  cutting 
of  the  areas.  It  merely  means  we  will 
use  other  means  of  access  to  those 
roads  to  cut  the  timber.  For  instance, 
we  were  using  balloon  access  as  an  e.x 
periment  in  my  State  and  building 
enormous  chain  devices  that  would  lift 
the  timber  directly  out  of  the  area  to 
be  cut  and  transported  down  these 
Cham  devices  and  cable  devices  down 
to  the  water  where  they  would  be 
stored  m  tide  water.  The  risk  to  the 
people  who  were  harvesting  the 
timber  was  so  great  that  all  of  those, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  my  State  have 
been  abandoned  now.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  re 
store  the  necessity  of  other  means  of 
acce&s. 

Second,  the  reason  that  the.se  road.s 
are  longer  now  Is  that  the  foresUs  have 
been  through  the  RARE  I  and  RARE 
II  proce.ss.  We  have  set  aside  a  consid 
erable  portion  of  each  forest  for  wil- 
derness purposes  in  order  to  get  to  the 
remote  timber  for  cutting,  the  timber 
that  was  assured  to  the  timber  indus- 
try would  be  made  available  for  cut- 
ting once  we  set  aside  these  enormou.s 
areas  for  wilderness.  The  roads  must 
be  longer.  They  are  further  removed 
from  the  shore  side  of  the  islands  in 
my  State  where  the  timber  grows,  in 
southeast  Alaska,  or  from  the  moun 
tainous  areas  of  Oregon  or  Washing- 
ton or  Idaho  and  the  road,  of  necessi 
ty.  must  be  longer  to  get  to  areas  that 
have  less  dense  forests. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  both 
ers  me  the  most  about  the  amendment 
is  that  it  does  not  address  the  need  for 
roads;  it  addresses  a  cut  for  the  pur 
pose  of  slowing  down  access  to  timber 
I  would  rather  have  the  debate  solely 
on  the  basis  of  what  acreage  should  be 
available  for  timber  harvest  and  what 
should  be  set  aside.  We  have  had  those 
kind  of  amendments  before,  and  we 
faced  them  directly. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  effect  is  designed  to  slow 
down  timber  harvesting  in  the  nation 
al  forest,  but  I  think  it  will  do  just  the 
opposite.  What  it  will  do  is  it  will  bring 
about  the  utilization  of  higher  cost 
technology  for  removal  of  timber  from 
the  national  forests  at  greater  risk  to 
the  people  who  are  employed  in  the 
forest.  It  does  not  accomplish  a  budget 
saving.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  notices 
that. 

The  money,  as  I  understand  it.  in 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  restored 
to  other  portions  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  a 
cut  in  the  Forest  Service  appropria- 
tion. The  money  is  put  back  in  other 
areas.  I  will  be  glad  to  be  corrected,  if 
I  am  wrong  on  that,  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  $25  million  is  saved.  Forty  mil 
lion  dollars  is  a  reallocation  to  the  ac- 
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counts  in  the  Forest  Service  and  other 
parts  of  the  Park  Service  that  I  enu- 
merated, and  $25  million  would  be 
saved.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  due  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting thing.  He  has  not  sat 
through  the  hearings,  he  has  not  re- 
viewed the  request  of  each  of  the  re- 
gional foresters  as  they  came  in.  Ev- 
eryone from  the  areas  involved  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  do  not  re- 
member hearing  in  those  hearings  I 
attended  any  protest  concerning  the 
roads  that  were  to  be  built.  I  do  not  re- 
member people  coming  forward  and 
visiting- me  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee and  saying  we  challenge  these 
roads  because  of  environmental  con- 
cerns. This  to  me  is  a  meat  ax  to  the 
Forest  Service  practice  and  it  gets  to 
be  regional  because  we  come  from  the 
area  of  public  lands  set  aside.  Vast, 
vast  areas  of  my  State  are  set  aside  as 
national  forests.  If  those  forests  are 
not  to  he  used  for  the  reason  they 
were  .set  aside.  Mr.  President,  then  I 
think  this  Congress  will  be  reneging 
on  the  commitment  that  was  made  to 
the  American  people,  and  particularly 
the  people  in  our  area,  that  there  still 
would  be  opportunities  for  utilization 
of  that  timber  for  Forest  Service  prod- 
ucts. 

The  areas  in  my  Stale  in  terms  of 
the  areas  set  aside  for  wilderness,  7 
percent  of  the  wilderness  in  this  coun- 
try  IS  in  my  State.  We  have  not   ig- 
nored   the    wilderne.ss    needs    of    the 
United    States    in    terms    of    Alaska's 
forest,  and  yet  the  area,  as  I  said,  that 
us  available  for  timber  harvesting  now 
to  maintain  the  timber  industry  in  my 
State    IS    remote.    It    is    up    mto    the 
mountainsides,  it  is  in  the  remote  gul- 
lies. It  is  not  in  the  area  where  deemed 
appropriate  for  setting  aside  as  wilder- 
ness, and  it  takes  money  to  get  there. 
It  takes  money  for  the  Forest  Service 
to  put  up  for  the  small  businesses  to 
go  in  there  and  cut  that  timber.  If  it  is 
to  be  denied  them,  then  what  is  going 
to  happen,  as  I  said'.'  The  timber  will 
be  purchased  by  major  companies  that 
will    come    in    with    new    technology. 
They    can    finance    the    balloons   and 
they  can  finance  the  cables  and  they 
can  finance  all  the  fancy  equipment, 
with  due  apologies  to  the  Senate  from 
the  South,  that  they  use  in  the  South 
on  privately  owned  land.  We  do  not 
use  those  in  the  West  because  we  deal 
with  competitive  bidding   from  small 
businesses  to  have  access  to  areas  that 
have  been  made  accessible  by  public 
expenditures  which  are  repaid  as  the 
timber  is  sold,  and  harvested  and  the 
funds  come  in  from  it. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  that  I  have  seen  a 
sectional  approach  to  forestry.  It  is  a 
sectional  approach.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  and  the  country  ought  to  know 
It.  We  have  public  land  forests  in  the 
West.    Those    western    lands    are    not 


going  to  be  used  at  all.  according  to 
the  commitments  that  were  made  to 
those  of  us  who  represent  our  States, 
when  vast  areas  were  taken  out  for 
recreation,  for  wilderness,  for  other 
uses,  and  the  peripheral  areas  that 
remain  available  for  timber  develop- 
ment now  will  be  inaccessible  because 
we  cannot  build  the  roads  there. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  close  by  chal- 
lenging any  member  of  the  Senate.  I 
will  take  them  up  there  in  August  and 
show  them  areas  where  the  roads  were 
built  in  the  last  5  or  10  years,  and  I 
challenge  them  to  locate  them.  I  think 
my  good  friend  from  Georgia  has  been 
to  Admiralty  Island.  Admiralty  Island 
was  totally  cut  over  at  one  time.  It  had 
roads  there.  Today  it  is  a  wilderness 
area.  You  cannot  find  the  roads.  So  to 
say  that  we  have  overbuilt  roads 
means  that  we  have  built  more  roads 
to  get  to  less  accessible  areas,  and 
those  roads  are  returned  to  natural 
state  as  the  evolution  of  cutting  cycle 
goes  on. 

Do  you  know  what  the  cutting  cycle 
in  my  State  is  in  .southeast  Alaska?  It 
is  110  years;  110  years  before  we  go 
back  and  cut  the  same  place.  Those 
roads  will  not  be  there  for  the  next 
generation.  The  next  generation  may 
make  different  decisions  as  to  which 
areas  should  be  wilderness  and  which 
should  be  available  for  timber  harvest- 
ing. 

The  one  thing  I  can  tell  you.  Mr. 
President,  that  they  have  to  decide  if 
they  want  harvest  timber  economical- 
ly and  make  it  available  to  the  con- 
sumer at  a  price  the  consumer  can 
pay.  they  have  to  make  roads. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record,  a  table  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  budget  explanatory  notes, 
fiscal  year  1983  to  1990;  excess  road 
mileage  on  the  national  forests  for 
1983  to  1988. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXCESS  ROAD  MILEAGE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  4  33.  AS  MODiriED 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  considered  in  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  line  24,  strike  -SQT.aZS.OOO" 
and  insert  •$402,225,000  ". 

On  page  12.  line  8.  strike  "$48,810,000  " 
and  insert    52.810.000  ". 

On  page  14,  Une  3,  strike  -$770,917,000  " 
and  insert  ••$771,617.000". 

On  page  15,  line  16.  strike  ■$15,435,000" 
and  insert  •$15,735,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  20.  strike  ••$33,000,000" 
and  insert  ••$38,000,000'. 

On  page  53.  line  15,  strike  •$101,356,000" 
and  insert    $111,356,000  ". 

On  page  54,  Une  12.  strike  •$1,131,013,000  " 
and  insert  •$1. 141,013.000". 

On  page  55.  line  9,  strike  •$245,094,000" 
and  insert  ••$180.094,000". 

On  page  55.  line  12.  strike  •$223,500,000" 
and  insert  •$158,500,000". 

On  page  71.  line  15.  strike  •$408,441,000" 
and  insert  •$413,441,000  •. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  May  I  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska,  and  he  is  my 
friend  and  he  knows  that  I  have  spent 
a  lot  of  time  in  his  State.  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  people  of 
Alaska,  as  well  as  their  vast  resources. 

I  do  want  to  refresh  his  recollection 
on  several  things  that  I  know  he 
knows,  but  with  all  we  have  to  do,  we 
cannot  keep  up  with  everybody  around 
here.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in 
hearings,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska,  in  my  responsibilities  as  the 
subcommittee  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  forestry  and  soil  conserva- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  the  authorizing  committee 
for  the  Forest  Service.  I  have  held 
hearings,  at  the  request  of  many  Sena- 
tors, all  over  the  country,  most  recent- 
ly in  the  west  in  Oregon  where  we  are 
trying  to  help  the  private  timber  pro- 


Canada  and  the  onslaught  of  Canadi- 
an timber  production,  plus  we  had  a 
whole  series  of  problems  with  western 
forests  because  of  the  problem  of 
people  not  having  the  money  to  buy  at 
the  appraisal  rates?  We  had  to  pass  a 
special  act  of  Congress  to  reduce  those 
forest  appraisal  rates  so  that  the  small 
businessman  could  buy  that  timber. 
During  the  periods  that  the  Senator  is 
talking  about,  Mr.  President— and  I 
am  sure  he  will  recall  this— we  had  bid 
after  bid  after  bid  that  went  unre- 
sponded  to. 

There  is  no  question,  you  build  the 
roads  in  advance  and  then  the  Forest 
Service  puts  up  the  area  for  bid  to  see 
what  stumpage  rates  will  be  paid  for 
harvesting  the  timber.  If  you  build  the 
roads  out  to  the  timber  and  no  one 
bids,  they  are  excess  roads  for  that 
year.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STE"\rENS.  Does  the  Senator 
not  agree,  though,  in  the  period  of 
time  of  all  of  those  roads,  as  the  areas 
were  in  fact  leased,  the  timber  was 
sold  at  a  later  year?  So  they  were  not 
excess.  They  were  excess  to  the  year. 
To  add  them  up  cumulative  means 
there  is  still  excess  out  there.  Every 
one  of  them  in  1983  and  1984  was  bid 
and  in  a  later  year  the  roads  were 
used. 

This  is  one  of  the  arguments  about 
using  these  statistics  and  tising  them 
wrong. 

Now,  the  Senator  knows  he  is  using 
those  statistics  wrong  because  they  are 
not  cumulative  surpluses.  They  are 
annual  surpluses  which  were  used  up 
the  next  year.  You  cannot  add  them 
together    because    they    are    annual; 
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timber  because  1  know  that  we  do  not 
have  in  our  private  and  public  combi- 
nation a  sustainable  policy  at  this 
time. 

But  I  do  want  my  friend  to  know 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  stop  road 
building.  I  have  probably  flown  over 
15  to  20.  at  a  conservative  estimate,  of 
our  national  parks  in  my  2'/2  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Forestry  Subcommit- 
tee. I  know  much  of  what  he  says  is 
true,  but  I  use  the  Forest  Service's 
own  figures  on  excess  capacity.  In 
1983.  excess  road  mileage  built— this  is 
the  Forest  Service— 723  miles;  1984, 
700  miles;  1985.  452  miles;  1986.  238 
miles.  The  cumulative  excess  mile- 
age—that is  not  the  terms  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  That  is  the  excess 
.'•oad  mileage  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice—1988.  3.725  miles. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
vield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
Question  to  my  friend  is  this:  Does  the 
Senator  not  recall  that  during  that 
period  of  time  we  had  the  crisis  with 


Mr.  FOWLER.  No.  it  is  not  right.  It 
is  right  in  the  sense  that  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  historical  perspective. 
These  are  not  my  figures.  These  are 
not  my  charts.  These  are  Forest  Serv- 
ice charts.  The  only  point  the  Senator 
did  not  make  to  make  the  argument 
logical  is  that  the  roads  have  been 
built.  The  roads  have  not  gone  away. 
The  roads  are  denominated  by  the 
Forest  Service  itself  as  excess  capacity. 

Mr.  STE'VTENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  again. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  if  all  of  a  sudden  we  start- 
ed every  year  over  again  and  roads 
that  were  built  all  of  a  sudden  evapo- 
rated from  the  face  of  the  Earth.  But 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  a  road  net- 
work in  the  Forest  Service  built  over 
the  years  that  would  gird  the  Earth  14 
times.  Nobody  has  come  in  here  and 
said,  my  goodness,  I  could  have  this 
timber  sale,  if  the  Congress  would  just 
build  a  road.  The  roads  are  there.  The 
roads  are  continuing. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do,  with  a  $205 
million  current  level  direct  road  con- 
struction budget  this  year,  at  a  time 


when  we  are  cutting  back  everything 
else,  is  not  to  come  in  and  say  we  have 
to  come  in  $40  million  more  than  the 
House  of  Representatives,  $19.5  mil- 
lion over  what  the  President  has  re- 
quested. 

I  agree  with  a  lot  more  of  the  Sena- 
tor's argimient  than  he  thinks,  but  I 
am  looking  down  the  road  3  or  4  years. 
We  cannot  continue,  should  not  con- 
tinue, because  it  is  not  necessary,  to 
willy-nilly  continue  a  road  construc- 
tion project  funded  at  a  10-  or  12-per- 
cent increase  every  year  with  no 
master  plan  for  where  the  timber  sales 
are  going  to  be  implemented. 
Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  back.  Mr. 
I»resident,  I  only  ask  that  the  time  of 
the  Senator  be  charged  on  him  and 
my  time  be  charged  on  me.  I  am  enjoy- 
ing the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  does  not  control 
the  time.  The  time  is  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  STE"VrENS.   I  did  yield  to  the 
Senator   during   my   time   and   I   am 
sorry  if  I  used  his  time. 
Mr.  FOWLER.  How  much  time  do  I 

have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  13  minutes 
and  20  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  FO'WLER.  I  am  fine  if  the 
future  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  be  charged  on  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  apologize  for  that. 
I  make  that  request.  I  ask  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator's  point 
would  be  valid  if  every  time  a  farmer 
plowed  his  acreage— let  us  say  he  has  a 
160-acre  farm  and  he  plows  160  acres  1 
year  but  he  does  not  plant  but  140  of 
it  because  of  some  problem,  and  the 
next  year  he  does  the  same  thing  and 
maybe  he  does  not  use  another  20 
acres.  The  Senator  would  add  them  to- 
gether and  say  he  has  60  surplus  acres. 
The  roads  that  are  not  utilized  in  1 
calendar  year  are  utilized  in  the  subse- 
quent calendar  year  to  get  access  to 
the  timber.  To  my  knowledge  every 
single  one  of  those  sales  has  eventual- 
ly been  sold. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that,  but  I  would  beg  to 
differ  because  they  will  be  used.  I 
agree  with  that.  They  will  be  used  in 
the  future.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  would  be  called  excess  roads  by 
the  Forest  Service  if  they  had  already 
been,  every  one  of  those  roads  were 
used. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  excess  in 
any  particular  year.  I  agree  they  are 
by  economic  circumstances  called  su-- 
pluses.  but  to  say  we  can  go  arour  d 
the  Earth  14  times  with  Forest  Service 
roads  ignores  the  fact  that  they  are 
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growing  over.  Those  areas  come  back 
and  the  roads  disappear.  These  are  not 
permanent  roads  like  the  freeways, 
and  that  is  the  trouble.  People  will 
think  we  are  building  roads  like  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  increased 
the  standards  of  these  roads  and  put 
in  culverts  and  things  to  prevent  ero- 
sion. We  have  increased  the  cost  of 
them  to  meet  the  demands,  and  I 
think  legitimate  demands,  of  the  envi- 
ronmental community.  The  cost  has 
gone  up.  The  number  of  roads  have 
not  gone  up  and  the  mileage  has  only 
gone  up  because  of  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  areas  that  are  left  for  harvest- 
ing after  the  set-aside  of  so  many  acres 
for  wilderness. 

Mr  FOWLER.  I  want  to  say 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  most  of  the  Forest  Service 
roads  are  gravel.  They  are  not  perma 
nent  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word. 
Thank  goodness  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  and  I  am  sure  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  we 
have  begun  to  become  more  environ- 
mentally sensitive,  trying  to  build 
roads  that  are  only  temporary  so  they 
will  grow  back.  That  has  not  been  the 
historv  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  partly  right  and  partly  in 
correct.  A  great  many  of  the  roads  are 
gravel.  Some  are  paved.  A  great  many 
of  them  are  low-standard  roads  that 
are  closed  shortly  after  the  harvest 
and  do  grow  back,  are  covered  back 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  have  always  been  perplexed  about 
how  so  many  people  who  are  not  from 
public  land  states  can  have  so  many 
misguided  ideas  on  how  to  manage 
Federal  lands  in  the  west.  Unfortu- 
nately, before  I  even  begin  to  under 
stand  how  one  idea  can  be  so  bad, 
someone  else  thinks  up  another  idea 
that  is  far  worse. 

The  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  falls  into  the  latter  category. 
As  I  analyze  the  Dear  Colleague  ' 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  sent 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  this 
morning.  I  am  amazed  at  his  assertion 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  built  or  re 
built  3,725  more  miles  of  road  than  it 
requested  in  its  annual  budget  mes 
sage  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
timber  sales  target. 

There  is  a  very  simple  response  to 
this  allegation.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  comparing  what  the  Forest 
Service  proposes  to  accomplish  with 
the  dollars  set  forth  in  the  President  s 
budget  for  those  fiscal  years,  and  what 
the  Forest  Service  actually  produces 
with  appropriated  dollars. 

Of  course  the  Forest  Service  is  going 
to  accomplish  more  than  they  propose 
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if  the  Congress  provides  more  dollars 
than  they  request. 

If  we  are  to  compare  apples  to 
apples  rather  than  apples  to  oranges, 
the  fact  IS  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
not  overproduced;  they  have  under- 
produced. In  fact,  they  have  construct- 
ed or  reconstructed  5,220  less  miles 
than  they  indicated,  not  3,725  more. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  I  think  is 
using  a  table  which  compares  the 
roads  that  would  have  been  built 
under  budget  requests,  not  the 
amount  of  roads  that  were  built  under 
the  actual  amounts  of  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

Mr  FOWLER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  IS  not  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  fact  is  we  have 
at  variovis  times— we  in  the  appropria- 
tions process— set  a  timber  harvest 
goal  for  the  Forest  Service  by  billions 
of  board  feet.  And  that  is  derived  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  lumber  prod- 
ucts necessary  in  our  economy. 

The  target  set  for  this  year  in  the 
appropriations  bill  is  11.4  billion  board 
feet  of  lumber.  In  order  to  produce 
that  amount  of  lumber  it  is  necessary 
to  do  certain  things.  You  have  to 
cruise  the  timber.  You  have  to  engi- 
neer the  roads.  You  have  to  do  all  the 
environmental  studies.  You  have  to 
prepare  sales.  Sales  have  to  be  offered. 
They  have  to  actually  be  sold.  People 
have  to  get  out  on  the  ground.  That  is 
where  the  11.4  billion  board  feet 
comes  from.  Actual  harvest  rates  for 
this  current  year  are  at  a  rate  of  12 
billion  board  feet,  so  this  11.4  billion  is 
not  a  wild  estimate.  It  is  substantially 
under  the  cutting  rate  that  we  are  cur- 
rently experiencing.  If  you  cut  this 
amount  of  money  out  of  the  road  con- 
struction funds  of  the  Forest  Service, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  harvest  11.4 
billion  board  feet  per  year. 

They  will  be  able  to,  by  their  esti- 
mates, harvest  only  9  billion  board 
feet,  2.4  billion  board  feet  short  of 
that  which  is  required  by  the  market 
estimates  upon  which  we  base  our 
figure. 

What  does  that  translate  into?  It 
has  a  very  real  effect,  not  only  on 
lumber  supplies,  and  on  lumber  mar- 
kets but  it  also  has  a  very  real  effect 
on  the  economy.  It  has  a  very  real 
effect  on  the  budget  of  this  country. 

The  total  receipts  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  would  be  reduced  by  $285 
million.  Let  us  stop  and  think.  We  are 
talking  about  doing  something  for  the 
taxpayers.  Boy.  this  is  really  a  honey- 
cut  $65  million,  reallocate  $40  million 
of  It  .somewhere  else,  and  save  $25  mil- 
lion at  a  cost  of  $285  million. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  Payments  to  the  States  for 
schools-get  this-and  roads  would  be 
reduced  by  $70  million  under  this 
amendment.  The  States  lose  $70  mil- 
lion as  well  ajs  the  $285  million  to  the 
Federal    Treasury.    National    employ- 


ment would  fall  by  26.000  jobs  nation- 
wide, and  the  national  income  would 
fall  by  $756  million. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  very  few  ex- 
penditures that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  that  acutally  generate 
economic  activity  in  quite  the  same 
way  that  it  does  on  the  Forest  Service 
lands.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  ab- 
solute travesty  in  the  name  of  econo- 
my to  cut  off  something  that  returns 
something  to  the  Treasury.  It  returns 
a  profit  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  more  fundamen- 
tal than  that.  It  is  absolutely  basic  to 
the  health  of  the  timber  industry  of 
the  public  land  States.  What  a  traves- 
ty it  would  be  if  we  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  we  did  earlier  today, 
•Fine,  the  solution  you  have  found  for 
the  problem  you  have  in  Oregon. 
Washington,  northern  California  we 
will  permit  to  stand."  and  then  we 
take  away  what  we  said  we  gave  him  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  timber  activity 
by  undercutting  the  program  by 
taking  the  money  away.  If  there  is  a 
problem,  and  there  is  a  problem  in 
Oregon,  there  is  a  problem  in  Wash- 
ington, in  California,  in  Montana,  in 
Idaho,  in  Wyoming,  in  Utah,  in  New- 
Mexico,  and  in  Arizona.  There  is  a 
problem  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  And 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  going  to  cripple  the  economy  of 
those  States  in  the  name  of  saving 
money  when  the  very,  very  direct  evi- 
dence is  that  the  cutting  of  the  money 
costs  the  Treasury  far.  far  more  than 
the  total  amount. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  also  address 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  money.  In  1984.  we  ap- 
propriated $220  million-plus  for  the 
road  program.  In  1985.  the  figure  was 
$202  million.  It  was  not  until  we  got 
into  that  excess  timber  sales  question 
that  we  began  to  cut  back,  canceling 
contracts  and  turning  volumes  back 
that  we  were  able  to  cut  the  appro- 
priation for  forest  roads,  and  we  did  in 
1986,  1987,  1988.  and  1989  cut  back  be- 
cause we  had  reoffer  volumes  on  areas 
that  were  already  roaded,  already 
planned,  and  sales  were  ready  to  go. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  get  back  to  the 
level  we  were  in  1984  and  1985  before 
the  big  downturn  in  the  timber  har- 
vest in  these  areas.  That  is  all  we  are 
trying  to  do.  This  is  not  a  great  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  timber  manage- 
ment on  public  lands. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  strongly  those 
of  us  who  come  from  the  timber  areas 
feel  about  crippling  our  economy  by 
people  who  do  not  live  there;  people 
who  do  not  understand  the  impact  it 
would  have.  And  we  must  very,  very 
strongly  resist  attempts  by  others  to 
cripple  the  basis  of  the  economy  in 
areas  of  our  country  that  are  depend- 
ent on  timber  operations. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  5  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  very  eloquently  stated  the 
economics  of  this  problem  that  is  cre- 
ated by  the  amendment.  He  has  al- 
ready referred  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
trying  to  bail  out  a  very  severe  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  northwestern 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
And  this  Senate  has  already  recog- 
nized that  by  assisting  in  trying  to  de- 
velop a  short-term  solution. 

By  this  amendment  we  would  then 
in  effect  be  contradicting  that  which 
we  are  expecting  this  short-term  solu- 
tion to  achieve  for  this  current  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  approach  it 
from  an  environmental  point  of  view. 
There  are  environmental  impacts  that 
can  create  very  severe  problems  for  us 
as  well.  First  of  all,  the  Congress  legis- 
lates each  year  the  allowable  cut  for 
the  total  of  what  we  call  region  6:  that 
is  from  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington—the national  forests  in  those 
two  States.  They  say  it  is  to  be  5.2  bil- 
lion board  feet  or  4  billion  board  feet, 
whatever  the  figure  may  be.  They 
leave  to  the  Forest  Service  then  the 
responsibility  to  allocate  those  out 
across  as  broad  a  base  as  possible. 

Over  the  years,  what  we  have  done 
by  individual  amendments  in  separate 
action  is  narrow  the  base  of  accessible 
national  forests.  That  requires  a 
higher  cut  upon  those  national  for- 
ests, those  areas  of  national  forests 
that  are  already  accessible. 

So  what  we  are  saying  in  effect  is 
overcut  parts  of  the  national  forests  in 
order  to  achieve  the  legislative  allow- 
able cut  because  we  refuse  you  the 
tools  of  roadbuilding,  and  road  con- 
struction to  access  other  areas  of  the 
national  forests.  Currently  with  our 
consciousness  on  the  old  growth,  let 
me  also  say  that  under  the  plan  that 
we  have  adopted  where  we  have  recog- 
nized the  need  to  not  have  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  old  growth  forests  for  this 
14-month  period,  but  recognizing  the 
probability  that  we  will  have  to  access 
some  of  those  old  growth  to  achieve 
the  allowable  cuts,  we  said  very  clearly 
let  us  start  with  the  smallest  fragmen- 
tation possible  to  build  up  from  the 
bottom  the  access  to  old  growth  trees 
for  this  allowable  cut. 

Now,  what  we  are  doing  in  effect  is 
narrowing  that  base  which  could  cause 
a  greater  cut  of  the  old  growth  than 
what  any  of  us  want  to  do. 

So  let  me  say  that  this  can  have  ad- 
verse environmental  impact  as  well  as 
the  adverse  economic  impact  to  both 


the  local  area,  but  also  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  pointed  out  very  specifical- 
ly in  a  time  of  a  ratcheting  down  of 
nondefense  expenditures  in  this 
budget  process  because  of  the  lack  of 
revenues  to  cover  those  levels  of 
spending  that  we  would  like  to  have, 
we  are  denying  the  Federal  Treasury 
revenue  that  could  help  alleviate  some 
of  those  areas  of  nondefense  spending 
programs. 

I  speak  particularly  to  the  health 
programs,  to  the  education  programs, 
to  the  medical  research  programs,  to 
the  housing  needs,  to  the  war  on 
drugs,  to  the  homeless,  and  to  all  of 
these  social  programs  that  I  know  my 
colleague  from  Georgia  has  great  com- 
mitment and  is  deeply  concerned 
about.  But  I  want  to  remind  him  that 
in  the  whole  appropriations  process 
when  we  have  these  lesser  revenues, 
and  these  rising  expenditures,  the  first 
area  to  suffer  are  the  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary programs. 

They  have  been  reduced  by  some  33 
percent  in  the  last  9  years. 

So  I  know  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  I  see  eye  to  eye  on  those  priorities. 
But  we  just  do  not  represent  the  ma- 
jority vote  around  here  at  this  particu- 
lar moment  in  time.  To  reduce  some  of 
the  military  spending  the  050  expendi- 
tures, to  shift  to  the  norunilitary 
himian  need  programs,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  saying  that  whereas  I  agree  with 
much  of  what  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia feels  about  the  overconstruction  in 
some  of  our  national  forests,  specifica- 
tions are  far  too  high  for  the  simple 
need  of  logging.  But  nevertheless,  let 
us  not  fail  to  understand  that  we  are 
making  further  and  broader  implica- 
tions of  this  cut  than  merely  dealing 
with  road  construction  per  se. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  5  minutes.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  12  minutes  57  seconds. 

Mr.  POWLER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
amendments  we  have  had  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  a  long  time.  This  is  good  eco- 
nomics, and  I  will  point  that  out.  It  is 
good  economics  for  those  of  us  who 
come  from  States  that  do  a  lot  of  tim- 
bering, and  it  is  going  to  be  good  eco- 
nomics for  other  people  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Let  me  point  out  that,  first  of  all. 
what  this  amendment  is  all  about,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  new  way  and  a  new  ap- 
proach of  looking  at  our  public  lands. 
We  have  historically  taken  the  ap- 
proach  that   the   only   economic   use 


coming  out  of  the  public  land  was  ex- 
tractive; that  what  we  wanted  to  do 
was  look  at  the  public  land  only  for 
the  purpose  of  timbering  those  lands 
or  taking  minerals  or  oil  and  gas  out  of 
those  lands,  which  are  all  legitimate 
uses. 

We  are  now  finding  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  other  uses  on  the  public 
lands  as  valuable,  if  not  more  valuable. 
This  is  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  my 
State  of  Colorado.  The  argument  was 
made  earlier  by  other  colleagues  from 
States  that  produce  timber,  as  mine 
does,  that  this  was  going  to  be  damag- 
ing economically.  I  argue  just  the  op- 
posite. 

I  would  argue  just  the  opposite,  be- 
cause of  the  changing  nature  of  the 
way  in  which  our  public  lands  are 
being  used.  Instead  of  extractive  uses, 
Mr.  President,  what  is  of  growing  im- 
portance are  attractive  uses.  We  are 
now  understanding  that  using  our 
public  lands  to  attract  people  is  yield- 
ing a  much  greater  economic  benefit 
than  extractive  uses  of  those  lands. 
This  has  been  documented  over  and 
over  again  in  my  own  State  of  Colora- 
do. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples. 
Rather  than  cutting  roads  into  a  na- 
tional forest,  instead  use  these  funds 
to  manage  those  national  forests  for 
other,  better  economic  purposes.  In 
this  amendment  is  a  transfer  of  fund- 
ing for  fish  and  wildlife.  Now,  in  my 
State,  we  sell  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  fishing  licenses  every  year.  We  are 
much  better  off,  on  balance,  selling 
those  fishing  licenses  and  managing 
those  public  lands  for  the  purposes  of 
enhancing  their  fisheries.  That  is 
bringing  a  lot  more  people  into  the 
State.  That  is  bringing  a  lot  more  eco- 
nomic value  into  the  State.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  coming  to  the 
State  of  Colorado,  or  from  Denver,  up 
into  small  towns  in  the  Rockies  that 
used  to  be  totally  dependent  on  ex- 
tractive industries.  These  towns  are 
now  dependent  upon  recreation.  Sup- 
porting hunting  and  fishing  is  now 
their  most  profitable  industry. 

Hunting  is  a  very  good  example  of 
this  kind  of  attractive  value  that  we 
are  starting  to  manage  our  public 
lands  for.  Instead  of  cutting  the  roads 
into  a  lot  of  parts  of  our  national  for- 
ests, we  are  leaving  some  parts  of 
those  national  forests  uncut.  That  is 
good  for  game  habitat  and  to  protect 
big-game  migration  paths.  The  Forest 
Service  can  and  should  do  a  much 
better  job  of  managing  for  that  set  of 
values  which  is  good  for  big  game,  be- 
cause that  can  bring  all  kinds  of  very 
good  economic  value  to  my  State. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  commod- 
ities in  the  West  is  water.  It  has  been 
said  in  the  West,  Senator  Fowler, 
that  "water  runs  uphill  after  money." 
Why?  It  is  because  water  is  the  com- 
modity that  makes  the  difference  be- 
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tween  living  or  dying  in  the  arid  West. 
What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  manage  our 
public  lands  and  our  national  forests 
for  water  quality.  We  can  do  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  if  we  follow  the  kind  of 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  it  will 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  manage  for 
that  ultimately  valuable  economic 
commodity,  which  is  clean  water. 

The  argument  was  made  a  little  bit 
earlier  that  this  amendment  might 
have  antagonistic  or  negative  environ 
mental  effects.  I  cannot  think  of  one.  I 
can  think  of  some  really  positive  ef 
fects,  one  of  which  is  growing  trees. 
One  of  the  items  that  we  are  starving 
in  the  Forest  Service  is  the  forest 
stewardship  program,  in  which  we  at 
tempt  to  train  and  to  work  with  people 
in  the  private  sector  to  grow  more 
trees. 

Why  do  we  want  to  grow  more  trees? 
We  are  all  very  familiar  with  the  phe- 
nomenon of  global  warming.  No  single 
issue  has  grasped  our  attention  as  rap 
idly  as  that.  One  of  the  greatest  prob 
lems    of    global    warming    is    the    in 
creased  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere.  One  of  the  major  rea- 
sons it  is  up  there  is  that  we  are  strip- 
ping the  world  of  trees.  We  are  doing 
that    in    our    own    backyard    in    the 
United  States,  and  it  is  going  on  else- 
where. We  ought  to  be  doing  just  the 
opposite. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  did  the  follow 
ing  for  every  child  that  came  into  the 
world,  if  we  gave  that  child  300  .sap- 
lings and  those  300  saplings  grew  up  in 
that  child's  lifetime,  they  would 
absorb  all  of  the  carbon  dioxide  that 
that  child  would  produce  in  his  or  her 
lifetime.  Clearly,  we  do  not  have 
enough  land  on  the  face  of  the  Earth 
for  300  saplings  times  5  billion  people, 
but  this  is  instructive  of  the  kind  of 
steps  we  ought  to  be  taking 

If  we  were  to  plant  a  great  deal  more 
trees  in  the  United  States,  we  would 
be  making  another  contribution 
toward  arresting  global  warming. 
There  is  no  better  program  that  we 
have  launched  than  the  Forest  Service 
Forestry  Stewardship  Program,  the 
private  forestry  program. 

Americans  understand  the  impor 
lance  of  trees.  I  can  remember,  as  a 
child.  Arbor  Day,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  in  the  chair 
can  remember  the  Arbor  Days  of  his 
youth.  We  can  all  remember  a  time 
when  Americans  were  out  there,  par- 
ticularly in  the  more  rural  areas  of  the 
country,  planting  trees.  That  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
of— and  not  only  in  rural  areas— to 
arrest  global  warming.  A  final  note  on 
this  amendment,  if  I  might.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  all  read  article  after  ar 
tide  after  article  as  to  what  goes  on  in 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  areas  of 
the  country,  in  the  Four  Comers  area, 
where  we  have  a  vast  number  of  ruins. 
Out  there  in  the  Anasazi  area,  there 


are  important  archeological  treasures 
we  do  not  know  very  much  about,  and 
they  are  currently  l)eing  looted  and 
destroyed.  This  is  happening  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 
The  looting  going  on  in  these  areas  is 
increasing.  There  is  almost  no  money 
available  to  protect  ourselves  from 
this  ravaging  of  our  past.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  also  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  put  more  funding  into 
protecting  these  treasures. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
not  enough  to  make  the  strong  eco- 
nomic argument.s  for  this,  if  it  is  not 
enough  .to  make  the  strong  environ- 
mental arguments  for  this,  if  it  is  not 
enough  to  make  the  strong  historic 
pre.servation  arguments  for  this,  then 
certainly  let  us  make  the  simple 
budget  arguments.  Not  only  are  we 
making  economic  contributions,  envi- 
ronmental contributions  and  historic 
preservation  contributions,  we  are  all 
taking  a  small  step  toward  turning  $25 
million  back  to  the  Treasury.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  amendment  than  the 
one  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  look 
very  carefully  at  this  and  what  the  im- 
plications are.  I  come  from  a  State 
that  has  a  very  proud  history  of 
timber  production.  But  my  State  is 
also  proud  of  its  growing  awareness  of 
managing  our  public  lands  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  This  amendment  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  manage  our  public 
lands  in  a  constructive,  forward  look- 
ing, modern  fashion,  and  I  hope  our 
colleagues  will  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
tninute. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
just  wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  ours  are  the  same  type 
of  environmental  problems.  I  really 
hate  hearing  him  bring  up  this  argu- 
ment about  the  carbon  dioxide,  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  protect  the  old 
growth  in  our  State.  We  have  a  tough 
political  battle.  We  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  ancient  forest.  It  is  not  only 
that,  but  the  carbon  dioxide  is  in  the 
second  growth  forest,  not  the  old. 
They  are  drying  and  slowing  down: 
they  are  not  producing  the  carbon  di- 
oxide. Therefore,  we  are  trying  to 
maintain  the  ancient  forest,  and  he  is 
.saying  we  are  going  to  get  all  this 
great  carbon  dioxide  activity.  That 
gives  the  argument  for  the  people  to 
.say  let  us  cut  the  old  growth.  That  is 
one  reason  I  differ  with  him.  because 
our  own  construction  money  is  trying 
to  keep  a  balance  and  preserve  a  lot  of 
it. 

We  have  already  locked  up  40  per- 
cent. 


The  second  thing  is  we  have  people 
coming  to  Oregon  for  recreation  in  the 
national  forests.  They  live  in  tents, 
they  live  in  cabins,  they  live  in  so 
forth,  but  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
eventually  those  tourists  have  to  go 
home.  There  is  a  propensity  to  propa- 
gate in  this  country  and  among  hu- 
manity in  general.  And  they  have  to 
go  back  sometime  to  those  homes  that 
hopefully  are  l>eing  constructed  for 
them  from  the  provisior\s  of  the  na- 
tional forests  and  other  forest  for 
wood  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  consumed  his  time. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 

I  have  two  comments.  In  referring  to 
global  warming.  I  am  not  making  an 
old  growth /new  growth  argument  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form.  I  am  only  re- 
ferring to  the  allocation  of  the  fund- 
ing saved  through  the  Fowler  amend- 
ment to  the  Forest  Service  State  and 
Private  Stewardship  Program.  That  is 
training  and  teaching  people  to  plant 
trees.  I  am  not  getting  into  the  old 
growth/new  growth  issue,  but  simply 
saying  that  the  more  trees  we  can  get 
people  to  plant,  the  better  off  we  are. 
That  is  a  very  sound  environmental 
practice. 

On  the  issue  of  people  going  home 
and  wanting  to  have  houses  to  go 
home  to,  I  think  people  here  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice already  tells  us— this  is  the  Forest 
Service  telling  us— about  this  excess 
road  mileage  in  the  national  forests, 
that  in  1988  we  had  accumulated 
excess  mileage  of  3,725  miles'  growth 
in  the  national  forests. 

I  would  like  to  ask  distinguished 
Senators  how  far  they  think  it  is 
across  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
3,725  miles.  We  have  plenty  of  roads 
already. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  about  this  amendment 
being  the  best  amendment.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  thinks  it  is  the  exact  opposite. 
I  think  on  all  grounds,  budget 
grounds,  economic  grounds,  jobs 
grounds,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  amend- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  esti- 
mates that  if  you  cut  the  road  pro- 
gram this  much,  in  due  course,  prob- 
ably no  longer  than  2  years  from  now, 
you  will  cause  a  $700  million  reduction 
in  economic  activity,  lost  jobs,  and  all 
other  activity  that  goes  with  it. 

I  submit  to  go  fishing  you  have  to 
have  money  to  buy  a  fishing  license. 
We   are   just   taking   a   little  slice   of 


UM  I 


Western  economic  prosperity  In  the 
name  of  doing  something  for  the  envi- 
rormient.  Forest  management  insists 
that  you  only  cut  trees  if  it  is  good 
forest  management.  You  start  with 
this  premise  to  determine  the  forests 
you  cut  or  do  not  cut. 

Roads  are  built  so  that  you  can  cut, 
properly  manage,  and  properly  control 
the  forest.  Timber  is  cut  not  to  harm 
the  forest  but  to  manage  it  properly. 

Second,  this  is  not  going  to  cause  a 
budget  savings.  When  you  add  up  the 
expenditures,  what  you  forget  is  the 
loss  of  receipts  that  would  have  been 
forthcoming  if  you  continue  the  forest 
management  plan  which  requires  this 
$65  million  in  road  moneys. 

My  best  estimates  and  CBO  esti- 
mates are  that  all  the  savings  alleged 
will  be  lost,  if  not  this  year,  next  year 
in  the  loss  of  receipts  because  of  lower 
timber  sales. 

So  on  all  scores,  it  seems  to  me.  this 
is  exactly  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 
I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  both  sides?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  1  minute  and 
43  seconds:  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  3  minutes  and  53  seconds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  43  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 

Montana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  43  seconds. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you  very  much.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  here. 
While  this  is  a  regional  cut.  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  In  region  1  where  it 
falls  into  Montana,  we  have  a  log 
supply  problem,  and  I  will  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  there  are  economic  values  to 
our  National  Forest  System  like  fish- 
ing, hunting,  and  recreation  of  all 
sorts,  snowmobiles,  the  whole  thing. 
But  how  do  people  get  there?  They  get 
there  by  roads. 

We  know  from  the  studies  that  have 
been  done  in  Montana  and  Idaho 
these  roads  are  very  important. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  has  expired. 
Mr.  BURNS.   I  thank  the  Senator 

very  much.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  3 
minutes  and  53  seconds  remaining;  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  59  seconds. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  let  me  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  WirthI  for  his  fine  con- 
tribution not  only  to  this  debate, 
which    being    a    representative    of    a 


'Western  State  I  think  removes  some 
of  the  sectional  argimients  that  were 
alleged.  But  also  I  thank  him  for  being 
a  leader  in  the  protection  of  our  public 
lands  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  Energy  and  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee, the  authorizing  committee, 
and  reminding  all  of  us  of  the  Forest 
Service  charge  to  balance  the  use  of 
our  public  lands  in  their  public  trust 
for  timber,  yes.  but  for  recreation,  for 
wildlife  habitat,  for  biological  diversi- 
ty, for  scenic  beauty,  for  tourism,  all 
that  go  into  both  the  esthetic  and  the 
economic  and  the  environmental  pro- 
tections that  we  all  want  for  our 
public  lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  simply 
these  in  closing:  Forest  Service  loses 
an  average  of  $350  million  for  timber 
sales  every  year.  That  money  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  people  in  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Kansas, 
and  Iowa.  Those  subsidies  go  to  these 
timber  sales  and  these  timber  roads  as 
well  as  the  citizens  of  Alaska,  Idaho, 
and  other  States. 

These  are  national  treasures.  They 
are  not  national  tree  farms. 

The  law  of  the  United  States,  adopt- 
ed by  all  of  its  citizens,  is  to  make 
these  forests  in  the  public  Interest  in 
the  diversity  which  certainly  includes 
logging  and  timbering,  and  I  might 
remind  my  colleagues  in  this  fine 
debate  we  had  that  timber  is  the  No.  1 
industry  in  my  State,  but  I  offer  and  I 
support  this  amendment  for  many  of 
the  reasons  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  said  far  more  eloquently 
than  can  I. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  to  save  money, 
to  put  our  money  in  reallocations  that 
will  help  in  all  of  the  dimensions  of 
conservation  and  economic  and  envi- 
rormiental  protection.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment on  reallocation  that  helps  all  of 
us  who  are  taxpayers  in  support  of  the 
forest  system  and  the  public  land  of 
our  country,  and  it  also  has  a  net  sav- 
ings in  these  budgetary  times  of  $25 
million  for  which  all  the  taxpayers, 
wherever  they  live,  might  have  a 
minor  cause  to  rejoice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  and  I  save  30  seconds  of 
my  time  in  case  it  is  needed  for  rebut- 
tal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
very  brief  remaining  time  I  want  to  re- 
iterate in  1984  the  road  building 
budget  item  was  $240  million  appropri- 
ated; in  1985  it  was  $202  million.  We 
had  a  dip  in  the  years  since  then  for 
reasons  which  were  explained  previ- 
ously. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  get  back  to  the 
balanced  program  in  timber  harvest 
that  is  contemplated  by  the  forest 
management  plainning  process  which 
this  amendment  would  undercut  and 
frustrate. 


Certainly.  I  reiterate  the  fact  you 
lose  revenues  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  this  action.  You  lose  $285  mil- 
lion in  direct  receipts  and  counties  for 
schools  and  road  purposes  would  lose 
$70  million  armually  under  this  level 
of  funding. 

This  is  an  irresponsible  action.  I 
hope  the  Senate  wiU  join  with  me  as  I 
make  a  motion  to  table  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  In  the 
Record  at  this  time  basically  the 
amendment;  it  is  the  current  break- 
downs and  reallocations  and  reduc- 
tions under  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FOWLER  AMENDMEKT  TO  H.R.  2788  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 
INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  JULY  26, 1989 
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Mr.  FO'WLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  the  remaining 
time  I  have  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized 
for  8  seconds. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. It  is  good  envirormiental  policy. 
Much  of  the  West  supports  this 
amendment.    It    makes    all    kinds    of 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  ad- 
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dressed  to  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd  and 
signed  by  F.  Dale  Robertson.  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service,  dated  July  26.  1989. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Agriculture. 

Forest  Service. 
Washington.  DC.  July  26.  19S9 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies.  Committee  on  Appro 
priations.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  an  amendment  may  b*  offered  on 
the  fiscal  year  1990  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  appropriations  bill  to  reduce  forest 
road  construction  by  $65  million.  Time  doe.s 
not  permit  a  detailed  analysis  but  It  is  clear 
that  this  will  cause  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  timber  sale  program  for  fiscal  year 
1990  and  subsequent  years.  With  this  pro 
posal.  we  could  offer  about  9  BBF  in  fiscal 
year  1990— a  reduction  of  2.4  BBF  In  fiscal 
year  1991  and  beyond,  we  could  sustain 
about  8.5  BBF/year  with  this  budget. 

The  National  Forest  Road  Construction 
program  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  50  per 
cent  since  fiscal  year  1981.  It  cannot  be  re 
duced  further  without  adverse  impact.s  on 
both  timber  and  nontimber  uses  of  the  Na 
tional  Forest  System. 

A  reduction  of  this  msignitude  would  have 
significant  Impacts  on  national  employment 
and  income  and  on  payments  to  States  from 
timber  receipts.  Based  on  estimates  devel 
oped  in  the  Timber  Sale  Program  Informa 
tion  Reporting  System,  a  reduction  of  2.4 
BBF   will    decrease   employ-ment    by    about 
26.000  jobs  and  will  reduce  national  income 
by  about  $750,000,000.  Using  the  current  av 
erage  timber  selling  price,  annual  timber  re 
ceipts   would    be    reduced    by    $285,000,000 
Payments  to  States  for  schools  and  roads 
would  be  reduced  by  over  $70,000,000  annu- 
ally. A  reduction  of  this  magnitude  will  be  a 
serious  problem  for  many  small  comrauni 
ties. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  lieen  building  more  roads  than 
needed  for  timber  harvesting.  This  is  wrong' 
In  fact,  about  90  percent  of  the  miles  of 
road  construction/reconstruction  are  built 
by  timber  purchasers  m  order  to  harvest 
specific  timl)er  sales. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  Sena 
lor  McClure. 
Sincerely. 

F  Dale  Robertson. 

Chief. 
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Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  the  wise  and  produc- 
tive use  of  our  Nation's  forests  is 
under  attacJc.  Let's  face  it,  there  are 
special  interest  groups  in  this  country 
that  do  not  want  to  see  one  tree  cut  in 
any  area  of  any  national  forest  which 
remains  roadless  today.  If  there  is  to 
be  an  end  to  timber  management  in 
our  national  forests  then  Congress 
should  debate  the  issue.  But  this  issue 
has  not  been  brought  before  Congress 
for  debate. 

Mr.  President,  roads  constructed  in 
our  national  forests  are  not  useless  as 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  maintains. 
Roads  are  constructed  to  access  timber 
and  recreation  opportunities.  They 
allow  for  fire  control  and  proper  law 
enforcement  on  our  national  forests. 
'Where  roads  are  constructed  they  are 
done  so  meeting  all  environmental  re- 
quirements—not at  the  detriment  of 
our  foresU.  The  mission  of  our  forest 
service  is  to  manage  our  forests.  Re- 
ducing their  road  budget  reduces  the 
agency's  ability  to  accomplish  it's  mis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  is  really 
about  is  access  to  timber  sales.  Special 
interest  groups  do  not  want  trees  cut. 

Special  interest  groups  use  whatever 
legal  handle  they  can  find  to  delay 
and  ultimately  stop  timber  harvests. 
The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  Endangered  Species  Act  have 
been  specially  fruitful  for  those  who 
wish  to  preclude  the  wise  management 
of  our  national  forests.  In  the  South 
they    have    found    the    red    cockaded 


woodpeclter.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
they  have  found  the  spotted  owl.  Now 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  Mexican 
spotted  owl  that  will  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  curtail  timber  sales  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  This  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  story  that  began 
with  the  Teleco  dam  and  the  snail- 
darter.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  is 
being  used,  Mr.  President,  but  not  for 
what  it  was  intended.  It  is  being  tised 
to  set  national  forest  policy  and  that 
policy  is  no  timber  management. 

Similarly,  the  combination  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and  the  forest  planning  laws  has  pro- 
duced plenty  of  fodder  for  litigation 
aimed  at  stopping  or  delaying  timber 
management  on  our  national  forests. 
Forest  plan  after  forest  plan  is  delayed 
in  the  courts.  Timber  sale  after  timber 
sale  must  survive  endless  litigation. 
Where  does  it  end? 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  forest  land  is 
unrivaled  in  the  world.  Roughly  a 
third  of  the  Nation  is  covered  by  trees, 
which  is  about  70  percent  of  the  forest 
land  that  existed  here  when  Columbus 
arrived.  This  amounts  to  approximate- 
ly 737  million  acres  of  woodland,  put- 
ting United  States  forest  land  third  in 
size  behind  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Canada. 

The  United  States  easily  has  the  po- 
tential to  supply  its  own  lumber, 
board,  pulp,  and  paper  needs  while 
also  building  a  surplus  to  help  satisfy 
rising  worldwide  demand  for  a  wide 
range  of  forest  products.  Because  of 
its  high  productivity  the  American 
forest  population  pressures  and  rapid 
urbanization  of  the  past  35  years,  our 
forest  land  has  added  more  than  200 
billion  cubic  feet  of  wood— growing 
from  about  603  billion  cubic  feet  in 
1952  to  about  830  billion  cubic  feet 
today. 

The  Nation  diligently  replants  its 
forests.  About  3  billion  tree  seedlings— 
roughly  12  for  every  American— were 
planted  in  1987.  In  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  in  southeast  Alaska, 
where  I  grew  up,  48  trees  grow  back 
for  every  tree  that  is  cut  down.  The 
Forest  Service  plans  to  log  only  1.7 
million  acres  out  of  a  17-million-acre 
forest  over  100-year  cycles  in  perpetui- 
ty. At  present,  this  land  base  is  man- 
aged to  produce  45  billion  board  feet 
of  timber  during  the  next  100  years.  In 
the  second  100-year  cycle,  because  of 
our  management  techniques  and  ex- 
traordinary growing  conditions  in 
southeast  Alaska,  the  same  lands  will 
produce  twice  as  much  wood,  90  billion 
board  feet  of  timber. 

I  am  aware  that  similar  practices 
and  conditions  exist  in  the  forests  of 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho. 

With  the  application  of  scientific 
forest  management  techniques,  geneti- 
cally improved  seedlings,  and  im- 
proved methods  of  disease,  brush,  and 
fire  control,  the  United  States  easily 
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has  the  potential  to  provide  a  surplus 
of  forest  products  to  meet  worldwide 
demand.  But  more  than  relieving  some 
demand  pressure  on  over-harvested 
tropical  forests,  prudent  management 
of  our  national  forests  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  forest  management  in  other 
nations  where  commodity  uses  of 
forest  resources  need  to  be  pursued 
with  a  longer  term  perspective  and 
brought  into  balance  with  the  preser- 
vation of  biological  diversity. 

U.S.  exports  of  wood  products  are 
booming.  Exports  in  1987  reached  a 
record  of  $4  billion,  up  31  percent  over 
1986  and  surpassing  the  previous 
record  of  $3.7  billion  set  in  1980. 
During  the  first  half  of  1988.  the 
United  States  exported  more  solid 
wood  products  than  it  imported— 
making  it  a  net  exporter.  More  than 
half  of  this  Nation's  wood  exports 
went  to  four  Asian  nations—Japan, 
China,  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  Our  wood 
products  industry  is  making  an  impor- 
tant and  sustainable  contribution  to 
lessening  our  trade  deficit  with  the  Pa- 
cific Rim. 

What  those  who  seek  to  eliminate 
the  harvest  of  timber  from  our  nation- 
al forests  overlook  is  that  our  forests 
are  unique  in  the  world  because  they 
are  prudently  managed  for  multiple 
uses  including  the  preservation  of  bio- 
logical diversity  and  timber  production 
on  a  sustainable  long-term  basis.  It 
was  with  the  foresight  of  great  conser- 
vationists like  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  and  Aldo  Leopold  that 
the  National  Forest  System  was  cre- 
ated. Proof  that  their  wise  use  philoso- 
phy has  been  a  success  is  the  impor- 
tance of  our  forests  for  wildlife  and 
outdoor  recreation  and  their  increas- 
ing productivity  for  wood  products. 

Mr.  President,  if  Federal  timber 
management  grinds  to  a  halt,  how  will 
national  and  international  timber 
needs  be  met?  Will  pressure  on  poorly 
managed  forests  of  the  tropical  na- 
tions increase?  And  what  is  the  impact 
of  accelerated  destruction  of  the 
worlds  valuable  tropical  forests  on  the 
protection  of  biological  diversity  and 
the  global  environment? 

With  respect  to  global  warming, 
timber  management  in  the  national 
forests  is  actually  helping  to  reduce 
levels  of  carbon  dioxide  in  our  atmos- 
phere. Replacing  some  of  the  old  and 
dying  forest  with  young  vigorously 
growing  forest  increases  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  removed  from  the 
atmosphere  and  stored  in  the  wood 
fiber.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  trop- 
ical forest  conversion  by  slash  and 
bum  cultivators  where  trees  are  for- 
ever eliminated  from  the  land  and 
large  amounts  of  carbon  are  released 
into  the  atmosphere  by  the  burning  of 
the  slash. 

Rather  than  attacking  sound  sus- 
tained yield  forest  practices  in  our  Na- 
tional Forest  System,  conceived  to 
combat  rampant  deforestation  taking 


place  in  the  United  States  during  the 
19th  century,  we  should  be  holding 
our  national  forests  and  oiu-  sustained 
yield  forest  practices  out  as  an  exam- 
ple for  other  nations  to  follow. 

I  object  to  the  alarmist's  cry  that  we 
are  eliminating  our  forests  at  an  un- 
sustainable rate  and  with  it  our  herit- 
age. This  is  simply  not  true.  We 
should  be  proud  of  our  national  for- 
ests for  what  they  are— dynamic  work- 
ing ecosystems  producing  wildlife, 
recreation  and  timber  values  for  our 
society  through  active  management 
which  looks  to  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  really  object 
to  is  the  increasing  attempts  by  oppo- 
nents of  logging  to  set  national  forest 
policy  by  back  door  actions.  If  we  are 
to  change  our  traditional  forest 
policy— a  policy  which  has  served  us 
well  for  many  years— then  let's  do  it  in 
an  aboveboard  fashion.  Let  us  not  try 
to  change  that  policy  by  prostituting 
the  appropriations  process.  Let  us  not 
try  to  change  that  policy  in  the  court 
rooms  by  prostituting  NEPA  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  If  we  are  to 
adopt  a  new  policy  which  fundamen- 
tally changes  the  management  of  our 
national  forests  then  let  us  do  it 
openly  with  full  debate  in  Congress. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  statement  detail- 
ing my  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
FowLEH  to  reduce  the  Forest  Service 
road  building  budget. 

First,  let  me  state  that  I  oppose  un- 
necessary road  building  and  road 
building  that  is  unduly  damaging  to 
the  environment.  However,  the  reduc- 
tion proposed  in  this  amendment  of 
$25  million  and  a  reprogramming  of 
$40  million  would  have  devastating 
economic  and  environmental  effects. 
States  and  counties  would  lose  $70  mil- 
lion for  schools,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  lose  $285  million  and  ap- 
proximately 26,000  jobs  would  be  lost. 
Such  a  reduction  could  also  have  an 
adverse  environmental  impact.  As  we 
set  aside  areas  for  such  purposes  as 
spotted  owl  habitat  and  nonfragmen- 
tation  of  significant  old  growth  areas, 
we  further  intensify  the  harvest  use  of 
other  areas.  And,  if  we  do  not  have  the 
financial  tools  to  carry  out  the  allow- 
able cut  legislated  by  Congress,  then 
we  force  cutting  in  areas  of  easier 
access  to  roads  and  perhaps  further  in- 
tensify the  use  of  those  roads  to  the 
point  of  environmental  damage, 
through  water  quality  problems  and 
through  impairing  the  necessary  dis- 
tribution of  spotted  owl  habitat. 

I  would  highlight  that  some  of  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  Forest  Service 
road  program  are  the  construction  of 
campground  roads,  trailhead  parking 
lots,  scenic  roads,  purchase  of  ease- 
ments to  provide  access  across  private 
lands  and  the  use  of  private  roads,  re- 
duction  of  sedimentation   caused   by 
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roads,   replacement  and/or   repair  of 
bridges. 

For  example,  within  the  Mt.  Baker- 
Snoqualmie  National  Forest  the  public 
is  afforded  almost  unlimited  access  to 
the  25  percent  of  the  forest  that  is 
roaded,  via  sedans,  pickups,  or  4-wheel 
drive  vehicles.  Also,  safe,  comfortable, 
scenic  roads  are  available  to  the  casual 
sedan  driving  forest  visitor.  Trailheads 
are  constructed  as  extensions  of  many 
kinds  of  roads.  The  improvement  of 
water  quality  (silt  and  debris  reduc- 
tion) is  accomplished  by  ongoing  road/ 
drainage  improvements. 

I  would  like  to  offer  an  example  in 
my  own  State  of  Washington.  The 
draft  Mt.  Baker/Snoqualmie  National 
Forest  (MBS)  plan  shows  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  forest  will  be  managed  as 
unroaded  forever.  42  percent  in  wilder- 
ness and  33  percent  uru-oaded  special 
areas.  Only  13  percent  of  the  forest 
would  be  managed  for  intensive  timber 
production.  Of  course  these  figures 
will  probably  change  slightly  in  the 
final  forest  plan. 

I  recall  that  a  few  years  back  when 
the  House  Interior  Conmiittee  investi- 
gative staff  researched  whether  the 
Forest  Service  was  on  a  road  building 
binge.  The  committee  concluded  that 
the  allegation  was  not  supported  by  a 
review  of  actual  and  plarmed  forest 
service  activities.  For  the  next  decade, 
the  Forest  Service  plans  call  for  a  de- 
crease in  road  building,  and  only  20 
percent  of  the  new  roads  to  be  con- 
structed will  be  in  roadless  areas.  And. 
with  the  Forest  Service  record  of  deci- 
sion regarding  the  spotted  owl,  I  would 
expect  that  percentage  of  new  roads 
into  roadless  areas  to  further  decrease. 
I  do,  however,  believe  that  the 
Forest  Service  needs  a  road  construc- 
tion program  that  is  commensurate 
with  an  adequate  timber  sales  pro- 
gram. And,  with  the  delicate  environ- 
mental problems  we  are  facing  on  the 
national  forests  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, I  contend  that  more  creativity 
will  be  necessary  in  the  engineering 
and  planning  stages  of  road  construc- 
tion, and  therefore  more  funds.  With 
the  spotted  owl  habitat  areas  now  set 
aside,  I  would  imagine  more  care  and 
planning— and  money— will  need  to  go 
into  the  Forest  Service  road  construc- 
tion budget. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer  for  al- 
lowing me  to  express  my  views  on  this 
very  sensitive  issue. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the     Senator     from     Georgia     [Mr. 
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Fowler).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
WiRTH).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote'' 

The  result  was  announced  — yeas  47, 
nays  52.  as  follows: 

CRollcall  Vole  No.  145  Leg.) 
YEAS-47 


.Armstronii 

Baurus 

BinKtiman 

Bond 

Bosch*  lU 

Breaux 

Burdirk 

Bums 

Byrd 

Cha/ef 

Coals 

Cochran 

Conrad 

D  Amato 

DeConcini 

Dole 


Adara^ 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Danfort.n 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Exon 

Fowltr 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 


Domeniri 

Durenberger 

Ford 

Gam 

Gorton 

Granun 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Helmj. 

Inouye 

John-sion 

Kassebaum 

Levin 

Lott 

Mark 

NAYS-52 

Harkin 

Heflin 

Heinz 

HollmKs 

Humph  rp> 

Jpfford-s 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenbfrt! 

Leahy 

Lieberman 

LuKar 

Melzenbaam 

Mitchfll 

Moyninari 


McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Mikulski 

Murkowsk: 

Nickle.s 

Pack'AOOd 

Pre.s.sler 

Rudman 

Simp.son 

StenTis 

Symm.'i 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


Nunn 

fell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

San ford 

Sar banes 

Sa.ssfr 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Thurmond 

Wirth 
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NOT  VOTING 

MalstjnaKa 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  423  wis  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sen 
ator  from  Georgia.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  there 
been  a  response?  If  there  has  not  been 
a  response.  I  wish  to  say  there  is  only 
one  more  amendment  after  this 
amendment.  The  two  managers.  I 
think,  will  accept  that  amendment,  so 
it  will  not  necessitate  a  roUcail  vote. 

If  there  is  no  request  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  final  passage.  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
final  pa.ssage. 

Does  any  Senator  wish  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage? 

I  see  nobody  wishing;  to,  so  this  will 
be  the  la.st  vote,  unle.ss  if  we  are  close 
and  we  vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er, barring  that,  there  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes.  I  sav  to  the  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham 
ber  desiring  to  vote'' 

The  rt\sult  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  44.  as  follows: 

iK.'llfall  Vote  No    146  Leg.) 


Adams 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Exon 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Harkin 


Armstroni; 

Baucus 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Bo.sch»itz 

Breaux 

Burdick 

Burns 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Conrad 

D  Amato 

DeConcini 


YEAS- 55 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Jeffords 

Kassebaum 

Ka.sten 

Kenneds 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

LaulenberR 

Leah> 

Lieberman 

Lugar 

Metxenbaum 

Mikulski 

.Mitchell 

Moynihan 

NAYS-44 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Ford 

Garn 

Gorton 

Gramin 

Grasslej 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Levin 

Lott 


Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 
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NOT  VOTING- 1 
Matsuna«a 

So    the    amendment    <No.    423> 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment.  a.s  modified.  wa.s  agreed 
to. 

Mr  SANFORD.  I  rr.ove  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4  24 

I  Purpose;  To  provide  funding  to  compensate 
victim.s  of  forest  fires). 

Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr  BauclsJ 
for  himself.  Mr  Burns.  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
Mr.  Wallop,  propose.s  an  amendment  num 
bered  424 

Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  57.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

CATASTROPHIC  FIRE  COMPENSATION  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  to  compensate  in- 
dividuals for  lost  and  damaged  property  re- 
sulting from  the  Mink  Fire  (Bridger-Teton 
National  Forest  and  Yellowstone  National 
Park),  Clover-Mist  Fire  (Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  and  Shoshone  National  Forest), 
Storm  Creek  Fire  (Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  Gallatin-Custer  National  Forests) 
and  the  Canyon  Fire  (Lolo,  Helena,  and 
L^'wis  &  Clark  National  Forests)  which  were 
originally  classified  as  prescribed  fires  but 
subsequently  became  wildfire,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  settlement  as  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service: 
Provided.  That  if  the  aggregate  amount  of 
.settlements  negotiated  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice exceeds  $3,000,000.  the  amounts  of  indi- 
vidual .settlements  shall  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately: Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  settlements 
out  of  the  1988  Catastrophic  Forest  Fires 
Relief  Fund,  which  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury,  and  to  which  the  sum  of 
$3,000,000  is  appropriated." 

On  page  10.  line  24.  strike  •■$402.225.000' 
and  insert    $399,225,000  '. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  in  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Burns,  Senator  Simp- 
son, and  Senator  Wallop  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  sets  up  a  catastrophic  fire 
compensation  fund  to  compensate 
lho.se  who  suffered  damage  as  a  result 
of  last  summer's  fire  in  Yellowstone 
Park  and  other  fires  in  Montana. 
Many  Montanans  suffered  losses  of 
livestock,  fences,  grazing  land,  build- 
ings, and.  in  some  cases,  a  way  of  life 
was  very  traumatically  harmed. 

This  amendment  provides  up  to  $3 
million  in  compensation.  The  $3  mil- 
lion comes  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Services  Resource  Management  Fund. 
As  written  a  funding  level  of  this  bill 
provides  for  almost  $14  million  above 
the  amount  the  President  requested. 
This  amendment  still  leaves  $11  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  above  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

Mr  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  it.  I  al.so  at  this  point  pay  very 
deep  respect,  thanks,  and  gratitude  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
ver\  graciously  and  industriously 
helped  make  this  amendment  possible, 
and  al.so  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
who  also  was  equally  helpful  in 
making  this  amendment  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
question  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. Does  it  amend  a  portion  of  the 
bill  that  has  already  been  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

My  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing that,  that  the  amendment  being 
considered  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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My  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  discussed  this 
amendment  with  me  and  with  my 
staff.  He  makes  a  compelling  case.  Ap- 
parently, many  of  his  constituents 
have  incurred  serious  losses  which 
may  be  the  direct  result  of  Federal  fire 
management  policies.  He  proposes  to 
transfer  $3  million  of  the  $37  million 
in  this  bill  for  maintenance  expenses 
associated  with  our  national  wildlife 
refuge  system. 

He  would  use  these  funds  to  partial- 
ly compensate  individuals  for  certain 
types  of  losses  from  fires  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone area  last  year.  I  believe  that 
the  maintenance  of  our  refuge  system 
is  very  important,  so  important  that  I 
propose,  and  my  colleague.  Senator 
McClure,  likewise  proposes  to  add  $14 
million  for  that  purpose  in  this  bill. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  need  for 
this  one-time  appropriation  is  more 
pressing,  and  so  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  with  the  offset,  as  I 
say.  as  has  been  proposed,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  any  increase  in  the 
budget  authority  for  outlays.  With 
that  understanding.  I  am  going  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr,  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
it  ironic  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
billed  an  outfitter  and  his  client  $2.8 
million  for  starting  one  of  the  Yellow- 
stone fires  last  summer,  but  rejected 
damage  claims  submitted  by  people 
whose  property  was  destroyed  by  such 
fires.  With  this  amendment.  Senators 
Baucus.  Burns.  Simpson,  and  I  hope 
to  cure  this  situation.  Clearly,  people's 
properties  were  destroyed  by  a  fire- 
management  policy  that  was  admitted- 
ly wrong,  although  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  denied  their  claims  citing  an 
exception  to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act.  This  amendment  gets  around  the 
issue  of  liability,  and  begins  the  proc- 
ess of  making  these  people  whole. 
Given  these  times  of  budget  austerity, 
we  can  only  go  so  far.  The  fund  does, 
however,  allow  for  substantial  healing 
of  the  wounds  inflicted  on  property 
owners  by  the  fires  last  summer. 

Mr   McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  (No.  424)  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  completes  the  action  on  the 
amendments.  Therefore,  I  shall  take 
my  chair. 
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Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  fiscal 
year  1990  Interior  and  related  agencies 
appropriations  bill.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  address  those  provisions 
which  relate  to  the  national  wildlife 
refuges,  recreation  areas  and  reserves 
found  in  my  State.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  note  that  this  bill  contains  funding 
for  a  number  of  essential  projects  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  preservation  of  our  public  lands 
and  resources  is  especially  critical  in 
my  State.  Our  national  trails,  parks, 
refuges,  reserves,  and  recreation  areas 
are  important  throughout  the  country 
as  areas  to  protect  our  precious  natu- 
ral resources  while  offering  valuable 
recreational  and  educational  opportu- 
nities. However,  in  a  populous  State 
like  New  Jersey,  public  lands  and  open 
spaces  take  on  added  significance. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  special  apprecia- 
tion for  the  national  refuges,  reserves, 
and  parks  found  in  my  State. 

New  Jersey  is  now  home  to  the  beau- 
tiful Cape  May  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  [NWR],  the  newest  national 
refuge  in  the  State.  This  refuge  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  the  Delaware 
Bay  Division  and  the  Cedar  Swamp 
Division,  both  of  international  impor- 
tance to  migrating  waterfowl,  raptors, 
and  shorebirds.  The  shoreline  of  the 
Delaware  Bay  comprises  the  second 
largest  staging  area  of  shorebirds  in 
North  America.  In  addition,  the 
marshes  of  the  Delaware  Bay  provide 
wintering  habitat  for  over  30  percent 
of  the  Atlantic  flywayss  wintering 
black  duck  population.  The  Cape  May 
NWR  as  a  new  refuge  in  a  region  expe- 
riencing increasing  development,  is  a 
particularly  vulnerable  resource,  and 
land  acquisition  is  an  especially  criti- 
cal need.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this 
bill  provides  $1  million  for  land  acqui- 
sition at  Cape  May  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  funding  should  help  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser\'ice  to  begin 
to  acquire  the  most  ecologically  criti- 
cal lands. 

While  Cape  May  is  a  new  member  of 
our  national  refuge  system,  since  1978 
the  Pinelands  has  received  Federal 
protection  as  a  national  reserve.  The 
Pinelands  represents  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  unique  and  beautiful  natu- 
ral resources.  Its  vast  unbroken  forests 
of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar  make  the  Pine- 
lands the  single  largest  tract  of  open 
space  on  the  mid-Atlantic  coast. 

The  interior  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1990  provides  $500,000  for 
the  establishment  of  an  interpretive 
program.  Such  a  program  will  include 
the  development  of  maps  and  other 
materials  that  will  provide  the  public 
with  information  about  the  Pinelands. 
This  bill  also  includes  $500,000  to  go 
toward  land  acquisition  through  the 
Small  Landowner  Hardship  Program. 
This  funding  will  provide  needed  as- 
sistance to  some  of  the  thousands  of 
small    landowners    in    the    Pinelands 


who  may  have  been  denied  fair  use  of 
their  land.  In  addition,  a  third  project 
at  the  Pinelands  will  receive  funding 
under  the  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today:  This  bill  contains  $200,000 
for  the  construction  of  observation  fa- 
cilities at  the  Pinelands. 

To  the  north  of  the  Pinelands,  just  7 
miles  outside  of  Morristown,  NJ,  there 
is  another  important  natural  resource, 
the  Great  Swamp  NWR.  Within  the 
New  Jersey-New  York  metropolitan 
area,  the  6,971  acre  Great  Swamp 
offers  a  unique  recreational  alterna- 
tive to  its  225,000  annual  visitors.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Great  Swamp  is 
threatened  by  contatminants  as  well  as 
by  treated  water  discharged  into  the 
refuge.  All  efforts  to  help  the  Great 
Swamp  are  essential.  Land  acquisition 
is  a  critical  need  to  protect  the  remain- 
ing wildlife  habitat  and  recreational 
benefits  from  continuing  encroach- 
ment from  suburban  residential  devel- 
opment. The  $2  million  this  bill  in- 
cludes for  land  acquisition  at  the 
Great  Swamp  would  serve  an  impor- 
tant need  for  this  national  refuge. 

Another  important  recreation  area 
in  New  Jersey  is  Sandy  Hook,  which  is 
part  of  the  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  [NRA].  Gateway  has  grown 
to  be  the  second  most  popular  nation- 
al park,  and  Sandy  Hook  is  an  integral 
part  of  Gateway.  Each  year  2  million 
users  travel  to  Sandy  Hook's  acres  of 
barrier  beaches,  bays,  landscapes, 
lighthouse,  and  historical  forts.  Al- 
though heavily  used,  many  of  Sandy 
Hook's  facilities  are  in  need  of  repair 
and  improvements. 

This  legislation  would  provide  fund- 
ing for  several  needed  park  projects  at 
Sandy  Hook.  Sandy  Hook  currently 
relies  on  one  aging  water  well.  As  a 
critical  safety  measure,  Sandy  Hook  is 
in  serious  need  of  a  backup  water  well. 
Unfortunately.  Sandy  Hook  has  expe- 
rienced the  outbreak  of  fires  before 
and  should  another  fire  occur,  backup 
water  capacity  could  be  crucial.  That's 
why  the  $600,000  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  second 
water  well  for  Sandy  Hook  is  so  essen- 
tial. In  addition,  this  bill  offers 
$355,000  for  the  design  of  a  penin- 
sulawide  bicycle  path  at  Sandy  Hook. 
A  bike  path  will  enhance  the  park  and 
public  enjoyment,  while  providing  al- 
ternative access  to  the  park's  facilities. 
Other  park  improvements  are  in  the 
planning,  such  as  new  beach  centers 
for  the  north  end,  a  well-used  portion 
of  Sandy  Hook.  While  I  know  these 
will  be  welcome  additions  to  the  park, 
road  and  parking  improvements  for 
the  area  are  essential  for  their  full  en- 
joyment. I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  in- 
cludes $1.2  million  to  help  fund  these 
necessary  improvements. 

Like  Sandy  Hook,  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  NRA  provides  millions  of 
visitors  with  valuable  cultural,  recre- 
ational, and  scenic  resources.  However, 
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the  seasonal  flow  of  visitors  into  the 
park  can  be  a  problem  for  some  local 
New  Jersey  communities  near  the 
park  The  park  has  plans  to  build  a 
new  visitor  center  for  those  travelinK 
to  the  park  from  the  south  via  an 
interstate  highway.  This  new  facihty. 
the  Weygadt  Visitor  Center  is  a 
needed  park  addition,  and  should  help 
divert  traffic  from  small  New  Jersey 
communities  near  the  park  The 
$300  000  this  bill  provides  should 
enable  the  completion  of  the  design  of 
this  new  visitor  center. 

Many    of    those    who    come    to    the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  enjoy  its  many 
campground    facilities.    However,    the 
Watergate  Campground  Area  in  New 
Jersey   is  in   need  of  some   basic   im 
provements.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
this  legislation  would  provide  $600,000 
to  fund  the  construction  of  improved 
toilet  facilities  as  well  a.s  the  construc- 
tion of   a  paved  parking  lot   and  en 
trance  .station  to  the  Watergate  ramp 
grounds.     These     improvements     will 
enable  the  visitors  to  belter  enjoy  this 
portion  of  the  park. 

The  national  parks,  refuges,  and 
recreation  areas  in  New  Jersey  are  im- 
portant for  the  protection  they  pro- 
vide to  our  natural  resources  and  for 
the  recreational  opportunities  they 
provide.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
fiscal  vear  1990  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  contains  funding  for  a  range 
of  essential  projects  in  New  Jersey, 
and  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Byrd 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  parks 
and  refuges  in  my  State. 

Mr     DURENBERGER      Mr      Presi 
dfnt    today  we  are  passing  the  fiscal 
year  1990  Interior  and  related  agencies 
appropriations  bill,  H.R.  2788.   I  sup 
port  this  bill  and  am  pleased  to  vote 
for  Its  passage. 

I  have  many  reasons  to  support  this 
bill.  The  Senate  Appropnatiot^s  Com- 
mittee   has    been    very    rc.ponsive    to 
Minnesota's  needs.  For  this.   I  Ihank 
the  Senators  Byrd  and  McClure.  The 
bill   contains   funding    for   many    pro- 
grams that  are  important  to  Minneso- 
ta and  to  the  Nation.  Specifically,  the 
bill    provides    $3,000,000    to    the    U.S. 
Forest  Services  State  and  Private  Pro 
gram  for  the  Boundary  Water  Canoe 
Area  Wilderness.  It  provides  $390,000 
to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to   continue   eastern    limber   wolf   re- 
search  at   the   North   Central   Forest 
Experiment     Station     in     St      Paul. 
$3,200,000  is  provided  to  the  National 
Park  Service  for  construction  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Kettles  Falls  Hotel 
in  Voyageurs  National  Park.  Finally,  it 
provides  $100,000  for  the  Leech  Lake 
fish  hatchery  and  $200,000  for  walleye 
research  and  management  by  the  Red 
Lake  Band  of  the  Chippewa. 

Despite     this     impressive     list      of 
projects  that  will  be  funded,  there  are 
those  projects  that   the  Senate  com 
mitlee   did    not    fund.    These    include 
land  acquisition  moneys  for  the  Mm 


nesota      Valley       National       Wildlife 
Refuge  and  operations  money  for  the 
Mississippi  National  River  and  Recrea- 
tion   Area.    I    understand,    given    the 
committees  budget  constraints,  that  it 
cannot  fund  each  request  of  all  Sena- 
tors.  Nonetheless.   I   believe  providing 
$4  516  000  for  land  acquisition  within 
the  Minnesota  Valley  National  Wild- 
life  Refuge  us  very   important.   Presi- 
dent   Bush   made   this  request   in   his 
budget.  The  House  provided  $3,000,000 
toward  this  end.  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  accept  at  least  the  House  s 
funding    level.    Similarly,    the    House 
recommended  that  $100,000  be  provid- 
,-d  for  operations  and  maintenance  of 
the    Missi.ssippi    National    River    and 
Recreation  Area.  In  my  contacts  with 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
1  urged  that  this  area  receive  $450,000. 
Thus   I  urge  my  colleagues,  when  they 
meet   with  members  of  the  House  in 
conference,    to    accept    at    least    the 
Houses  recommendation. 

Finally,  the  House  directed  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  suitability  of  Fergus 
Falls  MN.  to  be  a  prairie  pothole  wet- 
lands educational,  interpretative,  and 
administrative  facility.  Such  a  study  is 
very  important  to  the  Nations  wet- 
lands protection  efforts.  I  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  follow  the 
House  s  lead  in  directing  such  a  study 
to  be  performed. 

Minnesota  has  been  very  fortunate 
to  have  Congressmen  Weber.  Sabo. 
and  Oberstar  supporting  the  Federal 
protection  and  management  of  its 
public  lands.  Through  their  hard 
work.  Voyageurs  National  Park.  Grand 
Portage  National  Monument.  Minne- 
sota Valley  Refuge.  St.  Croi.x  Scenic 
Riverwav,  and  Chippewa  and  Superior 
National  Forests  will  receive  needed 
funding.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  our  colleagues  on  the  conference 
committee  as  this  bill  proceeds 
through  the  legislative  process  toward 
enactment. 

In   the   cour.se   passage, 
faced   the   very   difficult 
issue.    Although    I    voted 
amendment     to     reduce 
funding.    I   am   sympathetic   to   those 
supporting     the     amendment.     Below 
cost   timber  sales,  fragmentation,  and 
habitat     de.struction     are     disturbing. 
Yet    this  issue  is  not  black  and  white. 
In    Minnesota    with    Us    fast    growing 
aspen  wise  timber  management  can  in- 
crease wildlife  population.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  white  deer  which  the 
wolf  population  depends  on.  In  addi- 
tion, the  timber  industry  is  the  second 
largest   industry   in  Minnesota.  Thus, 
when    addressing    this   complex    issue 
and  balancing   the  competing,   I  con- 
cluded  to  support   the   Appropriation 
Committees  forest  road  recommenda 
tion    This  was  not   an  easy  decision, 
but  one  that  I  feel,  as  a  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  is  correct. 


,  the  Senate 
forest  roads 
against  the 
forest     road 


Mr.  President,  I  am  also  disturbed  by 
the  action  the  Senate  has  taken  to 
reduce  funding  for  the  NEA.  to  sus- 
pend support  of  two  centers  funded  by 
the  National  Endowment  of  the  Art, 
and  by  the  addition  of  further  restric- 
tions on  the  recipients  of  grants  given 
by  the  NEA.  It  seems  senseless  to 
punish  the  National  Endowment  and 
future  potential  artists  for  the  actions 
of  a  few.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  action 
we  have  taken  here  today  will  in  no 
way  reduce  the  commitment  we  have 
as  a  nation  to  developing  the  arts. 

Ms.    MIKULSKI.    Mr.    President.    I 
would    like    to    acknowledge    Senator 
Byrd,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on   Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
proceeding    with    the    Interior   appro- 
priations bill  so  expeditiously  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  setting  such  a  fine 
example  of  hard  work  and  devotion  to 
his  job  as  both  chairman  of  the  Interi- 
or Subcommittee  and  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  committee.  I 
want    to   thank    him    for   his   help   in 
funding   Maryland    projects.    I    would 
also  like  to  thank  his  fine  staff:  Char- 
lie Estes.  Rusty  Mathews.  Sue  Masica. 
and  Shannon  Skripka.  Furthermore,  I 
recognize       the       ranking       minority 
member  Senator  McClure  as  well  as 
his    staff.     Jeff     Cilek     and     Debbie 
Rieman  for  their  help  throughout  the 
process.  Their  indepth  knowledge  of 
the     subject     matter,     candor     with 
others,    hard    work,    long    hours    and 
courtesy  were  instrumental  in  getting 
this  important  bill  prepared  in  such  a 
timely  and  efficient  manner. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  a  few 
of  the  important  items  contained  in 
this  bill. 

This   bill   contains   $2.9   million   for 
the    implementation   of    recommenda- 
tions by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to   help   the   erosion   problem   at    the 
Eastern  Neck  Wildlife  Refuge.  Eastern 
Neck  has  suffered  severe  erosion  over 
the  past  two  decades.  The  7,000-foot- 
long.    15-foot-high    bluff    at    Eastern 
Neck  is  receding  at  an  average  of  4  to  9 
feet  per  year,  dumping  approximately 
40,000     tons    of    sediment     into    the 
Chesapeake     Bay     each     year.     This 
project  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice IS  designed  to  reduce  sediment  in 
the   Chesapeake   Bay   and   would   im- 
prove overall  water  quality  of  the  bay. 
This  project  is  essential  to  prevent  fur- 
ther loss  of  valuable  land  and  wildlife 
habitat  on  the  bay. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that 
funds  are  included  to  complete  the 
renovation  of  the  Suitland  Parkway. 
The  Suitland  Parkway  is  the  main 
gateway  to  the  Capital  from  the 
.southeast,  serving  as  an  important 
thoroughfare  for  Federal  employees  as 
well  as  a  link  to  surrounding  areas. 
This  renovation  program  is  absolutely 
vital    to    the    reduction    of    long-term 


costs  and  safety  risks  associated  with 
the  Suitland  Parkway. 

Additional  projects  which  have  re- 
ceived important  funds  are  several  im- 
portant Chesapeake  Bay  studies. 
Through  a  variety  of  programs,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  improve  the  overall 
quality  to  the  bay.  Studies  will  be  done 
in  order  to  devise  plans  to  combat  the 
polluted  waters  and  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment for  the  bay  wildlife.  Efforts 
such  as  these  are  vital  to  reaching  the 
goal  of  the  1987  Chesapeake  Bay  Pro- 
gram and  the  commitment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  a  leader  in  this 
effort. 

Once  again  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  job  Senator 
Byrd  and  his  staff  has  done.  They 
must  handle  many  requests  for  funds 
and  choose  from  the  many  deserving 
projects.  Their  efforts  are  truly  com- 
mendable. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill  provides  much 
needed  funding  in  a  variety  of  areas 
and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  and 
thank  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
and  subcommittee  who  put  so  much 
work  into  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
this  appropriations  bill  that  are  of 
particular  interest  to  Nebraska;  $6  mil- 
lion is  made  available  under  the  bill 
for  the  National  Arbor  Day  Center. 
State,  local,  and  private  funding  will 
match  Federal  funds  to  establish  an 
international  center  in  Nebraska  City, 
NE,  to  study  and  promote  tree  plant- 
ing, forestry,  and  conservation. 

The  National  Arbor  Day  Foundation 
has  worked  closely  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  to  promote  community 
forestry  programs  such  as  the  very 
successful  Tree  City  USA.  In  an  era  of 
growing  nationwide  concern  about  de- 
forestation, global  climate  change,  and 
conservation,  the  Federal  investment 
in  the  National  Arbor  Day  Center  is 
most  prudent  and  timely. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
funding  provided  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  this  measure  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  Nebraska's  panhandle.  A  good 
deal  of  Federal,  State,  and  private 
land  was  recently  consumed  by  fire  in 
northwestern  Nebraska.  The  losses 
were  incredible.  In  usual  form.  Nebras- 
kans  in  the  area  pulled  together  to 
overcome  a  natural  disaster.  But  it  will 
be  a  long,  long  time  before  things  are 
back  to  normal  in  the  Crawford,  Harri- 
son, and  Fort  Robinson  areas. 

Programs  funded  in  this  measure 
can  provide  a  much-needed  measure  of 
assistance  in  the  fire  area  and  I  will  be 
calling  on  the  appropriate  Federal  of- 
ficials to  use  them  as  needed.  Without 
the  conmiittee's  work,  however,  those 
funds  would  not  be  available  in  the 
first  place  and  I  just  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  hard  work. 

THE  SOUTH'S  FOURTH  FOREST 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today   to   offer   my   support   for   the 


Southern  Forest  Productivity  Priority 
Research  I*rogram  included  in  the 
Forest  Service's  budget  In  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
A  report  issued  by  the  Forest  Service 
entitled,  "The  South's  Fourth  Forest," 
clearly  outlines  the  growing  and  often 
competing  demands  on  our  southern 
forests  for  timber  supply,  water,  and 
recreation.  At  the  very  same  time, 
however,  the  quality  and  growth  of 
certain  types  of  southern  timber  is  de- 
clining and  forest  land  is  being  lost  to 
other  uses.  I  share  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  this  report  and  recognize 
the  critical  role  an  accelerated  re- 
search program  could  play  in  protect- 
ing and  increasing  the  productivity  of 
southern  forest  lands  while  addressing 
important  environmental  and  land  use 
issues. 

The  Southern  and  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Stations,  the 
Forest  Product  Laboratory,  the  south- 
em  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Forestry  Schools 
and  Colleges  [NAPFSC]  and  other  for- 
estry and  wildlife  groups  are  working 
to  develop  and  implement  the  South- 
em  Forest  Productivity  Program.  As 
chairman  of  the  Conservation  and 
Forestry  Subcommittee,  I  urge  the 
Forest  Service  to  initiate  plans  during 
fiscal  year  1990  to  fully  implement  the 
Southern  Forest  Productivity  I*riority 
Research  Program  including  a  pro- 
gram to  conduct  research  through  a 
competitive  process  open  to  public  and 
private  forestry  research  institutions. 
Southern  members  of  NAPFSC  have 
submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Forest 
Service  to  add  $10  million  to  the 
Southern  Forest  Productivity  Program 
for  the  establishment  of  this  new  com- 
petitive research  program.  I  encourage 
the  Forest  Service  to  include  the 
NAPFSC  recommendations  in  its  fiscal 
year  1991  budget  planning  process. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1990. 

First,  I  wish  to  commed  our  distin- 
guished former  majority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Byrd,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  as  well  as 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  and  skill  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  Senate  floor  today. 

In  a  time  of  tight  budgets,  it  is 
indeed  difficult  for  a  chairman  to  put 
together  a  package  of  fiscally  sound 
and  socially  responsible  programs. 
Yet,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Senator 
Byrd,  has  demonstrated  his  integrity 
and  determination  by  bringing  this 
balanced  Interior  appropriations  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member.  Senator  McClure,  have  been 
responsive  to  the  concerns  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation,  and,  for  this,  we 
are  very  grateful. 


In  particular,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  chairman  for  includ- 
ing funding  for  molten  carbonate  fuel 
cell  research  and  development.  My 
home  State  of  Connecticut  leads  the 
Nation  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  this  important  alternative 
energy  source. 

In  light  of  the  United  States'  cur- 
rent oil  dependence,  and  negative 
international  balance  of  trade,  we  are 
all  acutely  aware  of  the  necessity  to 
develop  energy  alternatives.  Fuel  cell 
technology,  and  specifically  molten 
carbonate  fuel  cell  technology,  offers 
distinct  advantages  over  fossil  fuels 
and  other  generating  technologies 
based  on  fossil  fuel,  making  it  worth- 
while to  develop  and  fund. 

Fuel  cells  are  kind  to  our  environ- 
ment. Using  natural  gas  and/or  coal 
with  clean  coal  technology,  this 
energy  source  is  environmentally 
clean.  Because  less  carbon  dioxide  is 
emitted,  this  form  of  energy  produc- 
tion reduces  greenhouse  gas  emissions, 
a  global  warming  trend  of  grave  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  deeply  corrmiitted  to 
preserving  the  health  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  committee  also  provided 
$150,000  for  a  study  of  the  coastal 
areas  of  southern  New  England  and 
Long  Island.  NY.  including  Long 
Island  Sound  and  the  lower  Connecti- 
cut River  off  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 
The  study  will  include  an  inventory  of 
the  national  values  of  these  areas  and 
subsequent  identification  of  areas  in 
most  need  of  protection  for  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat,  endangered  species 
habitat,  migratory  waterfowl  values, 
and  the  preservation  of  biological  di- 
versity. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  fiscal 
year  1990  Interior  appropriations  bill 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
as  well. 

CRITICAL  WATER  SHORTAGE  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  disappointment 
and  frustration  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

In  western  South  Dakota,  the  Black 
Hills  are  facing  a  critical  period  of 
drought.  Lake  Pactola,  the  reservoir 
providing  water  to  the  residents  of 
Rapid  City  and  local  irrigators  is  going 
dry.  It  is  more  than  30  feet  below 
normal  levels,  and  even  with  strict 
conservation  measures  already  in 
place,  officials  predict  that  the  reser- 
voir will  be  bone  dry  within  2  years. 
Rapid  City  is  faced  with  difficult 
choices.  It  will  probably  have  to  drill 
numerous  wells  at  great  expense  in 
hopes  of  finding  water  of  sufficient 
quantity  and  quality  to  meet  its  needs. 

Water  quantity  is  only  one  concern 
in  the  area.  The  Black  Hills  are  facing 
a  dramatic  expansion  of  open  pit  gold 
mining,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
mining  is  attempting  to  expand  onto 
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the  public  domain  of  the  Black  Hills 
National  Forest.  While  mining  has 
provided  the  economic  backbone  of 
the  region  for  many  years,  there  are 
undeniable  environmental  concerns  as 
socialed  with  many  aspects  of  mining; 
Gold  mining  uses  a  great  deal  of 
water,  and  in  places  there  have  been 
problems  with  cyanide  leakage  from 
heap  leaching,  and  longer  term  prob 
lems  associated  with  acid  drainage. 

The  Forest  Service  is  currently  re 
viewing  .several  applications  to  expand 
onto  public  land.  Among  the  outstand 
ing  questions  is  how  thf  proposed 
mining  operations  will  afft^cl  water 
quantity  and  quality  in  the  Black 
Hills.  It  is  a  very  real  question,  but  one 
which  has  no  answers  at  present. 

There  has  never  bf-en  any  detailed 
research    into    the    hydrology    of    the 
Black  Hills.  Rapid  City  does  not  know 
where  to  drill   for  water    It    does  not 
know    where    acquifers    arc    situated, 
how  deep  they  are.  or  what  the  quality 
of  the  water  is.  There  is  no  data  on 
flow  regimes,  either  surface  or  subsur 
face    Nobody   knows   how   contamina 
tion  in  mining  areas  will  affect  subsur 
face    water    reserves    throughout    thf 
Black  Hills.  Nobody  knows  how  creat 
ing  an  open  pit  lake  larger  than  larg 
est  reservoirs  in  the  Black  Hills  com- 
bined will  affect  water  re.sources  el.se 
where   In  short,  we  know  almost  noth- 
ing about   the  water  resources  in  the 
area. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  agreed  to  undertake  a  mul- 
tivear    Black    Hills    hydrology    study 
The  USGS  estimated  that    the  study 
will  take  up  to  10  years  and  cost  $10 
million  over  this  period.  However,  the 
specific     questions     relating     to     the 
drought    and    the    po.ssible   effects   of 
mining  would  be  addressed  first  in  as 
comprehensive  a  manner  as  po.ssible 
The  USGS  agreed  to  provide  $200,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1990  study,  whi-h 
would  be  matched  by  State  and  local 
governments.  By  the  agency  s  own  es- 
timation, this  $400,000  will  provide  a 
bare-bones  study  at  best.  While  USGS 
officials  .said   this   amount    was  suffi 
cient.  all  others,  including  State,  local, 
and    Federal    hydrologists.    recognized 
that    $400,000    was    not    sufficient    to 
complete     any     comprehensive      and 
timely  study. 

In  recognition  that  more  money  is 
needed,  and  that  $200,000  the  State 
and  local  governments  have  commit 
ted  is  a  great  deal  to  an  area  without 
much  money.  Senator  Lahky  Pressler 
and  I  asked  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  provide  an  additional 
$250,000  in  Federal  funds  to  e.xpand 
and  expedite  the  USGS  Black  Hills 
hydrology  study.  However.  Senator 
Pressler  and  I  failed  to  consider  one 
point— that  the  bureaucrats  in  the 
USGS  in  Washington  would  actively 
block  receiving  any  new  funds. 

The  Subcommittee  on   Interior  Ap- 
propriations did  not  provide  the  addi 


tional  $250,000.  I  do  not  blame  them- 
I  would  not  have  provided  it  either 
given  the  position  of  the  USGS.  In- 
stead of  merely  stating  that  the 
money  had  not  been  requested,  but 
that  It  could  be  used  if  provided,  as 
one  would  expect  an  agency  to  do 
given  a  reasonable  request  for  a  much 
needed  project,  the  USGS  actively  op- 
posed the  request.  The  USGS  claimed 
that  the  money  was  not  needed  be- 
cau.se  $400,000  was  already  going  to  be 
available.  This  is  the  same  agency  that 
told  me  to  my  face  that  to  do  a  proper 
study,  at  least  $1  million  per  year  for 
10  years  would  be  needed.  I  under 
stand  ihe  financial  constraints  we  are 
under,  and  that  is  why  Senator  Pres- 
sler and  I  only  requested  an  addition- 
al $250,000. 

The  USGS  resistance  is  inexplicable. 
It  represents  the  typical  bureaucratic 
sluggishne.ss  in  Washington  at  its 
worst.  Slow  and  steady  is  good.  Active 
and  probing  is  bad.  The  agency's  atti- 
tude Ignores  the  real  human  and  envi- 
ronmental problems  in  the  Black  Hills 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
and  not  rock  the  boat. 

Mr  President,  I  will  not  offer  an 
amendment  today  to  obtain  the  addi 
tional  $250,000.  I  will  honor  the  re- 
quests of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  limit  amend- 
ments. Furthermore,  with  the  stance 
of  the  USGS.  maintaiiung  the  funding 
in  conference,  even  if  it  were  to  pa.ss 
the  Senate,  is  unlikely.  Therefore.  I 
merelv  wish  to  express  my  frustration 
and  anger  with  the  USGS  in  Washing- 
ton, and  to  reaffirm  my  commitment 
to  the  people  of  the  Black  Hills  to  con- 
tinue to  fight  to  find  solutions  to  the 
water  problems  in  the  region. 

WINDOW  ENEKGY  EFFICIENCY  LABELINO 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  request  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  nf  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee regarding  the  allocation  of 
funds  appropriated  for  energy  con.ser- 
vation  research  and  development  in 
the  bill. 

The  Interior  appropriation  bill  con- 
tains a  significant  funding  increase  for 
energy  con.servation  R&D.  and  I  com- 
mend the  chariman  and  ranking 
member  for  their  attention  to  this  im 
portani  energy  area  One  of  the  activi- 
ties funded  in  that  section  of  the  bill  is 
window  research,  which  is  to  include 
the  establishment  of  a  performance  la- 
beling program  for  windows.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  funding  allocated  in 
the  report  will  not  be  adequate  to 
enable  the  window  labeling  program  to 
be  established  as  well  as  continuing 
the  ongoing  window  research  activi- 
ties. 

At  present  there  is  no  single,  nation- 
ally recognized  means  of  rating  the 
energy  efficiency  of  windows.  Win 
dows  with  extremely  high  energy  effi 


ciency  are  beginning  to  come  on  the 
market  as  a  result  of  Federal  and  in- 
dustry research  efforts.  The  energy 
savings  from  these  windows  could  be 
very  large,  and  an  effective  labeling 
program  would  help  consumers  make 
the  energy  efficient  choice  when  pur- 
chasing windows.  An  additional 
$400,000  IS  needed  to  start  this  high 
priority  program.  I  have  identified  off- 
.sets  within  the  Conservation  Program 
from  three  other  activities— $100,000, 
wall  research;  $200,000,  district  heat- 
ing and  cooling;  $100,000,  dessicant 
cooling.  In  my  judgment,  the  offsets 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  fiscal 
year  1990  activities  of  these  three  pro- 
grams. The  total  amount  appropriated 
for  energy  conservation  R&D  would 
not  be  changed,  although  the  amounts 
reflected  in  the  committee  report  for 
the.se  programs  would  be  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  a  member  of  the  Energy 
Committee  and  has  been  a  supporter 
of  energy  conservation  for  many  years. 
Since  the  changes  he  suggested  are 
relatively  minor,  would  not  alter  the 
total  appropriations  in  this  bill  and  re- 
flect his  considered  judgment  on  rela- 
tive priorities  within  the  Conservation 
Program.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  he  has  proposed. 

Mr.  McClure.  I  have  no  objections 
to  the  changes  in  funding  allocations 
within  the  conservation  R&D  appro- 
priation proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  chair 
man  and  ranking  member. 

INTERPRETATION  CENTER 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  support  for  my  amend- 
ment providing  for  $300,000  for  the 
planning  and  designing  of  the  Trails 
Interpretation  Center  in  the  city  of 
Council  Bluffs  in  committee. 

The  western  movement  is  a  crucial 
part  of  our  Nation's  history  and  it  is  a 
part  of  our  hi.story  that  is  not  well 
known  by  many  Americans.  The  pro- 
po.sed  site  of  the  Trails  Interpretation 
Center  sits  at  the  point  where  the  his- 
toric Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  the 
Mormon  Pioneer  Trail,  and  the 
Oregon  Trail  crossed  the  Missouri.  It 
was  in  this  area  that  thousands  of  pio- 
neers encamped  before  heading  across 
the  river  for  the  long  trek  west.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  ordinary 
people  took  extraordinary  risks  in 
order  to  find  greater  opportunity  and 
better  lives  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  As  we  speed  along  in  our 
automobiles  on  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  its  hard  to  comprehend 
the  daunting  task  which  faced  tho.se 
who  moved  west  over  a  century  ago. 

The  Western  Historic  Trails  Center 
will  not  only  teach  visitors  about  these 
facts,  but  will  show  them  how  these 
courageous  Americans  lived  their  daily 
li\es.  The  authentic  re-ceation  of  his- 
toric sites  from  the  region  promises  to 
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be  an  especially  valuable  tool  to  inter- 
est and  educate  visitors. 

The  $300,000  is  provided  for  the 
planning  and  designing  of  the  Trails 
Interpretation  Center  in  the  city  of 
Council  Bluffs.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Governor  of  Iowa  and 
in  cooperation  with  such  other  public, 
municipal,  and  private  entities  as  may 
be  necessary  and  appropriate,  shall 
complete  a  plan  and  design  for  the 
center.  It  is  also  expected  that  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  Western  Histor- 
ic Trails.  Inc..  shall  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  $300,000  provided  in  the  bill  is 
for  the  planning  and  designing  of  the 
Trails  Interpretation  Center  as  you  de- 
scribed. I  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
plans  and  designs  for  the  Interpreta- 
tion Center.  The  settlement  of  the 
American  West  is  a  truly  important 
part  of  our  Nations  history  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Trails  Interpretation 
Center  will  be  an  important  element  in 
the  education  of  our  citizens  about 
that  important  part  of  our  history. 

SEARCHLICHT/USGS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
began  a  long-term  study  of  the  Nevada 
Carbonate  Aquifer  System  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Nevada  and  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  has 
been  to  evaluate  water  resources  op- 
tions in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  and 
other  nearby  ground  water  basins  in 
eastern  and  southern  Nevada.  The 
study  includes  about  50.000  square 
miles. 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District 
is  currently  in  the  process  of  evaluat- 
ing the  water  resources  in  Paiute 
Valley,  located  in  Clark  County,  near 
the  southern  tip  of  Nevada,  to  provide 
water  for  the  town  of  Searchlight.  To 
achieve  this  goal,  they  recently  par- 
ticipated in  a  joint  cooperative  effort 
with  the  USGS  in  which  they  conduct- 
ed a  geophysical  survey  in  the  valley, 
primarily  to  evaluate  potential 
aquifers  and  develop  a  geophysical 
model  of  a  portion  of  the  Paiute 
Valley. 

The  water  district  is  now  interested 
in  a  cooperative  venture  with  the  Inte- 
rior Department  with  financial  partici- 
pation also  by  Clark  County  and  the 
State  of  Nevada  to  drill  a  production 
well  in  a  geologic/hydrologic  complex 
part  of  the  Paiute  Valley  for  the  dual 
purposes  of  calibrating  an  existing 
geophysical  model  and  providing  a 
data  set  that  will  increase  the  value  of 
geophysics,  and  if  successful,  provide 
an  additional  water  source  for  Search- 
light. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  understand  the 
need  for  the  aquifer  research  that  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  is  conducting  in 
southern  Nevada  and  the  importance 


of  a  viable  production  well.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  tell  me  how 
much  money  the  State  and  county  are 
willing  to  contribute  to  this  project 
and  how  much  is  needed  from  USGS? 

Mr.  REID.  The  total  project  will 
cost  $1,265  million,  with  the  State  and 
county  contributing  $865,000  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  contributing 
$400,000.  My  proposal  is  that  $400,000 
be  provided  from  available  appropria- 
tions within  the  Federal  Water  Re- 
search Program  within  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logicad  Survey. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  worthwhile  proposal.  I 
understand  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
could  receive  some  research  value 
from  the  program,  and  with  additional 
State  and  county  moneys,  the  town  of 
Searchlight  could  solve  its  long-term 
water  resource  problem.  This  would 
solve  two  concerns.  So.  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  funding  come 
from  available  resources,  and  that  the 
total  U.S.  Geological  Survey  involve- 
ment would  be  limited  to  $400,000.  I 
would  be  willing  to  carry  this  request 
to  the  Interior  Appropriations  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
time  and  understanding  regarding  this 
very  important  project  to  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  raise  two 
issues  of  concern  with  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  pending 
measure. 

The  Interior  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  faced  again  this  year  a 
very  tough  allocation  ceiling.  The 
managers  have  had  to  make  hard  deci- 
sions and  on  the  whole  I  am  supporta- 
tive  of  their  efforts. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Senate  has 
not  been  able  to  provide  support  for 
the  acquisition,  through  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  of  pristine 
lands  lying  outside  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  House  appropriated  $1.1 
million  for  this  purpose.  I  would  like 
to  stress  to  the  managers  that  the 
lands  in  questions  are  generally  con- 
tiguous to  the  forest  and  are  very 
much  under  development  pressure.  I 
fear  that  if  the  Congress  does  not  take 
action  to  include  the  lands  in  the 
forest,  we  will  be  very  sorry  later  when 
it  is  far  too  late. 

STEAMTOWN  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

On  a  separate  matter,  the  House  has 
provided  $13  million  to  continue  devel- 
opment of  the  Steamtown  National 
Historic  Site  in  Scranton,  PA.  The 
funds  are  to  continue  construction  at 
the  site,  which  is  a  new  park  and 
which  needs  the  additional  work  in 
order  to  complete  its  renovation. 
Without  such  funding,  the  public  will 
be  visiting  less  than  a  complete  park, 
and  will  not  appreciate  fully  the  im- 


pressive historic  site,  honoring  this 
Nation's  long  history  of  rail  transpor- 
tation. Steamtown  has  very  strong 
local  support  which  has  helped  bring 
the  site  into  being.  It  is  an  example  of 
the  renaissance  now  underway  in  what 
has  been  an  economically  stressed  area 
of  the  Nation. 

Although  the  Senate  is  not  able  at 
this  moment  to  provide  the  necessary 
support,  I  take  this  occasion  to  bring 
my  concern  to  the  managers,  and  to 
ask  them  whether  they  would  be  able 
to  support  these  two  items  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  if  the  budget  al- 
location for  the  appropriation  allows 
them  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  to  know  of  the 
Senator's  concern.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  these  items  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  conference,  and  that  we  will 
try  to  assist  him  at  that  point. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  aware  of  his 
concern,  and  appreciate  his  under- 
standing of  the  problem  we  confront. 
The  two  items  will  certainly  be  care- 
fully considered  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  managers  for  their  Etssistance  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  them 
to  enact  the  appropriation  in  the 
coming  days. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  begins  discussion  on  the  Interi- 
or and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1990,  I  would  like  to 
clarify  congressional  intent  regarding 
the  Territorial  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram within  the  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment Energy  Conservation  Grant 
Program. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  aware  of  this 
matter,  and  further  share  the  Sena- 
tors  support  for  the  TAP  Program. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  TAP 
Program  be  funded  within  the  pro- 
gram direction  of  the  State  and  Local 
Government  Energy  Conservation 
Grant  Program. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect and  I  thank  him  for  clarifying 
this  intent  of  Congress.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  program  is  support- 
ed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
and  all  previous  Federal  funding  for 
this  program  has  been  allocated. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

COMPREHENSIVE  RIVER  CONSERVATION  STUDY 
OF  THE  HANFORD  REACH 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  a  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman.  It  is  an  item 
of  importance  to  Washington  State, 
and  involves  a  need  in  fiscal  year  1990 
of  $90,000  for  the  Comprehensive 
River  Conservation  Study  of  the  Han- 
ford  Reach  segment  of  the  Columbia 
River.  Legislation  was  signed  into 
public  law  last  year  authorizing  up  to 
$150,000  for  a  3-year  study  of  this  last 
free-flowing  stretch  of  the  Columbia 
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River  in  the  United  States.  In  fiscal 
year  1989  a  minimal  amount  of  funds 
were  made  available  by  the  Park  Serv 
ice  to  initiate  the  study,  however  the 
most  significant  portion  of  the  study  is 
to  take  place  in  fiscal  year  1990  Fund 
ing  in  the  amount  of  $90,000  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  study  process 
can  make  timely  progress  toward  its  3- 
year  deadline. 

The  Hanford  Reach  is  a  51 -mile  .seg 
ment  of  the  Columbia  River  north  of 
Richland.  WA.  It  provides  a  crucial 
spawning  site  that  has  contributed  .sig- 
nificantly to  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  salmon  runs  on  the  river.  It  al.so 
provides  habitat  for  a  diverse  range  of 
animals  and  birds,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  plants,  including  some  that  have 
been  proposed  for  protection  by  State 
and  Federal  agencies.  The  Reach  area 
also  contains  many  cultural  and  burial 
sites  of  great  significance  to  the 
Yakima  and  Wanapum  Indians. 

I  would  urge  the  chairman  to  consid- 
er in  conference  a  proposal  to  make 
available  $90,000  from  funds  appropri 
ated  for  the  National  Flight  Interpre- 
tive Center,  Everett,  WA,  for  this  river 
conservation  study.  I  would  now  like 
to  yield  the  floor  to  my  colleague  from 
WEishington  State.  Senator  Adams. 

Mr.   ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  President.  I  was  involved  in  the 
creation  and  passage  of  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  for  the  Hanford  Reach 
study  we  are  discussing.  I  too  strongly 
urge   that   $90,000  be   made   available 
from    funds    appropriated    for    fiscal 
year  1990  to  the  National  Park  Service 
to  be   redirected   from   funds   for  the 
National  Fight  Interpretive  Center  for 
the   purpose  of   furthering   this   river 
conservation   study.   The    Public    Law 
100-605    aimed    to    produce    a    study 
which    identified    and    evaluated    the 
outstanding  features  of  the  river  .seg- 
ment,    including     fish     and     wildlife, 
scenic,  recreational,  natural,  historical, 
and  cultural  values,  and  examine  alter 
natives    for    their    preservation.    The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  required  to 
consult   with   State,    local,   and   tribal 
governments  with  respect  to  the  study 
and  to  provide  the  public  with  an  op 
portunity  to  comment. 

Should  the  Park  Service  not  make 
funds  available  to  pursue  this  critical 
second-year  portion  of  the  study,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  study  process  will 
be  rushed  in  the  third  year  of  a  3-year 
deadline.  To  be  successful,  the  study 
process  must  include  input  from  the 
many  diverse  groups  with  an  interest 
in  the  Hanford  Reach  segment  of  the 
Columbia  River.  The  process  of  meet 
ing.  gathering  information,  building 
consensus,  and  compiling  the  docu 
ment— all  to  select  the  best  long-range 
protection  alternative— should  be  a 
thoughtful  and  thorough  process. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  clarify  a  point.  Is  it 
correct  that  the  Senators  from  Wa.sh 


ington   are   not   asking   for  additional 
funding  of  $90,000  for  this  study? 

Mr.  GORTON  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  correct.  I  appreciate  the  point 
he  has  raised.  This  is  not  a  request  for 
addition  funding,  but  rather  that  the 
National  Park  Service  allocate  $90,000 
from  a  project  located  in  Washington 
State  which  is  funded  in  this  legisla- 
tion, the  National  Flight  Interpretive 
Center 

Mr  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  that  clarifica- 
tion. I  will  assure  consideration  of  this 
request  in  Hou.se  and  Senate  confer- 
ence on  Interior  appropriations. 

Mr  BYRD  I  have  reviewed  the  item 
raised'  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Washington.  I  agree  that  the  National 
Park  Service  should  make  available 
$90,000  for  the  Comprehensive  River 
Con-servation  Study  of  the  Hanford 
Reach.  I  can  assure  the  Senators  that 
this  Item  will  be  considered  in  the  con- 
ference on  the  Interior  appropriations 
legislation 

Mr.  GORTON  Senator  Adams  and  I 
thank  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  those  assurances 
and  for  your  assistance  in  this  effort. 
Their  consideration  of  our  request  is 
deeply  appreciated. 

SOrTHE.ISTF.RN  CENTER  EOR  CONTEMPORARY  .ART 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  .Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  in  a  brif  I  collo- 
quv.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  about  language  in 
the  Interior  appropriations  oill  that 
refers  to  the  Southeastern  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art  ISECCAl.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  on  page  86.  lines  21-24.  the 
bill  bars  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts  from  providing  direct  grants 
to  SECCA  for  a  period  of  5  years.  Is 
this  the  proper  reading  of  the  lan- 
guage' 

Mr.  BYRD  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Is  this  language  in- 
tended  to   punish   SECCA   for   its   in- 
volvement   in   the   recent   controversy 
over  the  artwork  of  Andres  Serrano'' 
Mr  BYRD  That  is  correct. 
Mr  SANFORD.  I  certainly  object  to 
the  ta-stele.ss  artwork  of  Andres  Ser- 
rano, and  I  do  not  believe  that  ta.xpay- 
ers'  money  should  be  spent  on  artwork 
that  IS  offensive  to  most  of  us.  Howev- 
er. I  do  not  believe  that  SECCA  should 
be  punished  for  their  indirect  involve- 
ment   in  the   recent   controversy.   For 
the  record,  I  would  like  to  clarify  this 
incident  to  show  that  SECCA  was  not 
directly  involved  in  .selecting  the  work 
of  Andres  Serrano  and  as  such  does 
not  de.serve  to  be  punished  for  its  work 
in   connection   with   artwork    in   ques- 
tion. 

The  Southeastern  Center  for  Con- 
temporary Art  was  founded  in  1956  by 
a  group  of  local  artists  and  interested 
citizens.  It  was  established  to  support 
and   exhibit    the   works   of   artists   of 


four  States  contiguous  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  was  expanded  to  its  present 
11  southeastern  States  in  1967.  Over 
the  years,  SECCA  has  worked  to  ex- 
hibit the  Southeast's  major  artists  of 
exceptional  talent  and  to  present  edu- 
cation programs  for  children  and 
adults.  The  organization  has  long  been 
affiliated  with  one  of  North  Carolina's 
most  prominent  families,  the  Hanes 
family  of  Winston-Salem,  whose  sup- 
port of  the  arts  community  is  legend- 
ary. 

The  National  Endowment  of  the  arts 
provided  a  $75,000  grant  to  SECCA  to 
help  support  a  program  called 
Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts  Program 
7.'  In  this  program.  SECCA  convened 
a  jury  of  5  art  experts  to  select  10  art- 
ists who  would  then  receive  fellow- 
ships in  the  amount  of  $15,000.  The 
five  judges  that  SECCA  selected  in- 
cluded Ned  Rifkin.  chief  curator  of  ex- 
hibitions. Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden.  Washington,  DC; 
Thomas  Sokolowski,  director.  Grey 
Art  Gallery  and  Study  Center,  New 
York  University,  New  York,  NY; 
Howard  Fox,  curator  of  contemporary 
art.  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art.  Los  Angeles.  CA;  Dr.  Donald 
Kuspit.  critic  and  professor.  New 
York,  NY;  and  Howardena  Pindell, 
artist  and  professor.  New  York,  NY. 
These  individuals  are  all  distinguished 
experts  in  contemporary  art. 

The  five  judges  selected  Andres  Ser- 
rano as  1  of  10  artists  who  would  be 
featured  in  the  Awards  in  the  Visual 
Arts  7  program.  SECCA's  only  involve- 
ment in  the  selection  of  Andres  Ser- 
rano was  its  selection  of  five  distin- 
guished jurors. 

Given  these  facts.  I  believe  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  prohibits  the  NEA 
from  providing  grants  to  SECCA  be- 
cause SECCA  chose  five  distinguished 
art  critics.  It  was  these  judges,  not 
SECCA,  who  subsequently  made  what 
I  regard  as  a  bad  decision  to  select 
Andres  Serrano  as  one  of  the  10  final- 
ists. Is  my  interpretation  accurate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  committee  came  to  the  determina- 
tion, which  I  support,  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot,  and  should  not,  substi- 
tute its  judgment  for  that  of  the  NEA 
or  its  grantees  regarding  specific 
works  of  art.  Rather,  the  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  may 
be  problems  with  the  peer  review  proc- 
ess and  the  degree  of  accountability  to 
which  the  NEA  is  held  for  the  work  of 
its  grantees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  also  understand 
that  the  committee  has  provided  funds 
for  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts  to  obtain  an  outside  party  to  con- 
duct   a    review    of    the    Endowment's 
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process  for  providing  grants,  and  I 
heartily  endorse  that  idea.  Is  the 
intent  of  this  appropriation  to  help 
the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts 
improve  its  use  of  taxpayer  dollars  and 
to  ensure  that  adequate  accountability 
exists? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  While  this  effort  to 
examine  the  review  process  and  ac- 
countability of  the  NEA  is  appropri- 
ate. I  do  not  believe  that  SECCA 
should  be  censored  for  its  indirect  con- 
nection to  the  artwork  of  Andres  Ser- 
rano. I  hope  that  in  conference  the 
language  prohibiting  NEA  from  pro- 
viding grants  to  SECCA  can  be  delet- 
ed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  Senator  Sanford 
for  this  information.  The  House  has 
no  such  provision  and  I  will  keep  an 
open  mind  on  these  concerns  when  the 
issue  is  discussed  in  conference. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE  FOR  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Byrd,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
tribes  maintaining  self-determination 
contracts,  that  of  securing  liability  in- 
surance or  equivalent  coverage  for 
Indian  tribes  or  organizations  carrying 
out  contracts  or  agreements  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-638  and  Public  Law 
100-472.  We  are  concerned  that  the 
committee  bill  as  reported  only  ex- 
tends coverage  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs [BIA]  contract  activities  under 
the  narrow  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act, 
which  provides  only  limited  recovery 
for  wrongful  death  and  personal 
injury.  Not  covered  are  property,  ve- 
hicular, casualty  and  other  general  li- 
ability claims.  The  reported  bill  also 
leaves  uncovered  all  activities  under 
Indian  Health  Service  [IHS]  contracts 
or  agreements  except  for  medical  mal- 
practice claims.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Self-Determina- 
tion  Act  as  amended  last  year  in 
Public  Law  100-472.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  required  to  provide  this  li- 
ability coverage. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  request  contained  no  provision 
to  fulfill  this  obligation.  Neither  the 
BIA  or  IHS  has  stated  how  much  cov- 
erage must  be  obtained  and  at  what 
cost.  There  is  a  critical  lack  of  data 
upon  which  to  make  sound  appropria- 
tions decisions.  To  remedy  this  before 
the  next  appropriations  cycle,  the  BIA 
and  IHS  should  collect  liability  expo- 
sure data  on  tribal  contracting  activi- 
ties to  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
cost-benefit  and  policy  analysis  of 
what  type  of  cost-effective  coverage 
should  be  provided.  We  recommend 
that  the  agencies  be  allowed  to  work 
with  Double  Eagle  Risk  Management, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  risk  management 
self-insurance  pool  of  contracting 
tribes  with  a  board  of  directors  repre- 
senting each  of  the  12  BIA  Service 
Areas. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  recommendation.  We 
will  need  to  work  with  our  House  col- 
leagues in  conference  to  address  this 
vital  need  of  tribal  goverrmients. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

TRAIL  PROJECTS  IN  COLORADO 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Would  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  my  engaging  him  in  a  collo- 
quy to  clear  up  a  matter  referred  to  in 
the  committee  report? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  about  the 
reference  in  the  committee  report  to 
funding  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to 
pursue  design  and  construction  of  bike 
trails  in  Arapahoe  National  Forest.  I 
believe  that  the  committee's  intent 
was  to  fund  two  trail  projects  in  the 
National  Forests  in  Colorado  which 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I 
have  discussed,  but  I  wished  to  note 
that  one  of  those  projects  is  a  bike 
trail  in  the  White  River  National 
Forest  and  one  a  foot  trail  in  the 
Routt  National  Forest.  Am  I  correct 
that  those  were  the  projects  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  single  out? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  that  was  the  intent 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  this  clarifica- 
tion. 

MULTIPHASE  FLOW  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  a  very  impor- 
tant program.  The  Multiphase  Flow- 
Research  Institution  as  conducted 
through  the  Midwest  universities 
energy  consortium. 

Multiphase  Flow  plays  a  key  role  in 
many  major  industries,  including  elec- 
tric utilities,  metals  processing,  phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals,  and  even  farm- 
ing. Yet  our  technical  understanding 
of  Multiphase  Flow  is  seriously  limit- 
ed. If  we  understood  it  better,  we 
could,  for  example,  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  powerplants,  reduce  the 
danger  of  explosion  in  grain  elevators, 
bum  coal  in  an  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable manner  using  fluidized  bed 
technology. 

To  date,  little  funding  has  been 
made  available  for  this  worthy  re- 
search program,  $400,000  for  1988  and 
$300,000  for  1989.  These  funds,  howev- 
er, were  administered  through  the 
Pittsburgh  Energy  Technology  Center 
which  also  controls  the  funding  of 
other  fossil  research  programs  at  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  fossil 
energy  programs  of  Argonne. 

In  the  House,  the  1990  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  did  include  funding 
for  university  coal  research  and  for 
solids  transport,  so  the  MFTII  Program 


will  be  a  conferenceable  item.  Let  me, 
therefore,  ask  my  good  friend  if  he 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  pro- 
viding moneys  from  available  funds 
for  the  Multiphase  Flow  Research  In- 
stitute as  conducted  through  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  and  the  Midwest 
universities  energy  consortium  when 
this  bill  goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  B"YRD.  Let  me  assure  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  that 
when  this  bill  goes  to  conference,  we 
will,  indeed,  give  every  appropriate 
consideration  to  providing  funds  to 
the  Multiphase  Flow  Research  Insti- 
tute as  conducted  through  the  Mid- 
west universities  energy  consortium. 

LINCOLN  HOME  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  wish  to  engage  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  in  a  collo- 
quy on  the  Lincoln  Home  National 
Historic  Site.  This  site  is  a  four-block 
area  surrounding  the  former  Presi- 
dent's home.  The  restoration  of  this 
site  has  been  a  priority  of  the  National 
Park  Service  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  is  of  great  historic  significance, 
for  Illinois  and  for  the  country.  Mr. 
President,  the  Interior's  appropria- 
tions bill  we  are  considering  today  in- 
cludes an  increase  of  5  percent  over 
1989  levels  for  maintenance  costs.  This 
is  crucial  to  full  restoration  of  this  his- 
toric site.  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  including  this  in 
the  Interior  bill. 

The  complete  restoration  of  this  site 
also  requires  a  line  item  of  $745,000 
for  construction  costs.  This  item  is  in- 
cluded in  the  House  Interior  appro- 
priations bill.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  hope 
the  chairman  will  be  able,  in  confer- 
ence committee,  to  accept  this  line 
item  so  that  this  historic  commemora- 
tion of  one  of  America's  greatest 
heroes  and  leaders  can  be  complete. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  my  attention.  Restoration  of  this 
historic  site  is  indeed  very  important 
and  must  continue  to  be  a  priority  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  I  will  make 
every  effort  within  the  tight  overall 
budgetary  constraint  to  accept  this 
House  line  item  in  conference  commit- 
tee, so  that  the  Lincoln  Home  Nation- 
al Historic  Site  can  be  fully  restored. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

WATER  SYSTEM  KOTZEBUE.  AK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  contains  an  appropriation  for  re- 
construction of  the  water  system  at 
Kotzebue,  AK,  which  needs  some  clari- 
fication. Could  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  respond  to  a  question 
on  this  item? 

Language  in  the  committee  report 
refers  to  a  need  for  non-Federal  funds 
to  match  the  grants  for  fiscal  year 
1989  and  1990  for  this  item.  Would  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  clarify 
for  me  whether  this  matching  money 
from  non-Federal  sources  can  include 
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all  moneys  which  Kotzebm-  had  re- 
ceived since  the  State  of  Alaska's  fiscal 
year  1986''  This  amount  is  a  total  of 
$2.35  million  with  the  following 
amounts  being  provided:  $550,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  $800,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  $800,000  in  fiscal  year  1989 

Mr  BYRD  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  IS  the  intent  of  the  subcommittee 
that  all  non-Federal  funds  provided  by 
Kotzebue  as  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  be  counted  as  qualifying 
money  to  match  the  Federal  funds.  So 
long  as  these  funds  have  been  provid 
ed  for  the  project  and  are  non-Federal, 
then  they  are  to  be  counted.  The 
intent  of  the  subcommittee  is  that 
total  funds  during  the  project  be 
matched.  It  is  also  the  subcommittees 
intent  that  the  funds  already  matched 
be  released  for  use  by  Kotzebue.  and 
that  only  those  funds  not  matched  be 
held  pending  such  a  match.  Does  this 
clarify  the  matter  for  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes  it  does.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

H.ATFIELD-.AOAMS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  request  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Hatfield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Mr  Byrd.  re 
garding  the  report  language  on  the 
Hatfield  Adams  limber  amendment.  In 
section  tb)(3)  of  the  amendment  we 
addressed  the  unique  problems  in  the 
Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie  and  Olym- 
pic National  Forests.  It  was  our  under 
standing  at  the  time  we  submitted  the 
initial  proposed  report  language  to  the 
committee  that  the.se  two  forests  had 
issued  projected  harvest  levels  for 
1990.  Since  then,  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  forest  supervisors 
would  prefer  to  be  allowed  flexibility 
in  establishing  these  figures.  This  is 
an  appropriate  assessment  and  we 
would  like  to  recognize  that  flexibility. 
Although  the  committee  report  refers 
to  harvest  levels,  these  levels  are  based 
upon  the  President's  budget.  Obvious- 
ly, adjustments  may  be  made  after 
congressional  enactment  so  the  ongi 
nal  figures  cited  in  the  report  for  the 
Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie  and  Olym 
pic  National  Forests  may  be  altered 
after  congressional  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Wash 
ington  is  correct   Any  harvest  level  fig 
ures  specified  for  individual  fore.sts  are 
tentative  pending  congressional  enact 
ment.  We  will  be  addressing  this  issue 
further  in  conference. 

NAVAJO  ACADEMY  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In 
tenor  and  related  agencies  in  a  cello 
quy. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  sub- 
committee for  .several  months  regard 
ing  the  difficult  situation  facing  the 
Navajo  Academy  in  New  Mexico.  The 
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academy  is  a  BIA-contract,  college  pre- 
paratory school  for  Native  Americans, 
and  currently  operates  on  leased 
premises.  The  academy  must  vacate  its 
present  location  by  mid-1991,  and 
plans  to  build  a  new.  permanent  facili- 
tv  before  that  time. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  P'-esident.  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Nava.jo 
Tribe  through  the  Navajo  Agriculture 
Products  Industry  INAPI]  ha.s  already 
.set  a-side  acreage  for  the  new  facility. 
Aquisition  of  a  permanent  facility  is 
needed  to  ensure  that  th(>  Academy 
can  continue  Its  mission  of  enhancing 
precoUege  education  for  American  In- 
dians with  the  least  amount  of  disrup- 
tion.   * 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  related 
agencies  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  Navajo  Academy  s  work.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  urge  the  Bureau 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
work  with  the  Navajo  Academy  to 
identify  po.ssible  sources  of  funding 
for  the  new  facility 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  commend  the  Senators 
and  hope  that  funding  sources  can  be 
identified. 

Mr  BINGAMAN  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  dlstin 
guished  chairman. 

LAND  ACWOISITION  AUTHORITY.  COL1EN  GATE 
NATIDNAl    RErHKATION  AKE/> 

Mr,  WILSON.  Mr.  President  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  land  acquisition  priority  m  the 
National  Park  Services's  Go. den  Gate 
National  Recreation  Are?  that  is 
known  as  the  Giacomini  property. 
Listed  as  the  third  highest  land  acqui- 
sition priority  m  the  GGNRA.  the 
Park  Service  is  very  interested  in  ac- 
quiring this  property  but  does  not 
kno\\  how  much  money  is  needed  for 
lack  of  a  current  land  apprai.sal.  I 
would  urge  the  chairman  to  consider 
in  conference  the  adoption  of  Ian 
guage  directing  the  Park  Service  to 
conduct  a  land  apprai.sal  in  fiscal  year 
1990  of  the  Giacomini  property  in  the 
GGNRA 

Mr    CRANSTON.  I  support  this  re- 
quest. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friends  from 
Calilornia  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
my  attention  and  agree  to  seek  the  ap 
propriate  language  m  the  forthcoming 
conference  directing  that  this  apprais- 
al be  done. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  concur  with  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

THE  K  D  R     MEMORIAL 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  note  that  although  the 
President  requested  $19  million  for 
construction  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  appropriated  $5,852 
million  to  begin  this  construction,  the 
Senate  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee has  not  Included  any  fund- 
ing for  this  project. 


The  FDR.  Memorial  Commission 
was  created  in  1955.  At  last,  it  appears 
there  is  real  momentum  for  beginning 
construction.  I  have  testified  a  number 
of  times  during  the  past  several  years 
in  favor  of  the  memorial  and  have 
seen  support  for  It  evolve  to  the  point 
at  which  both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  finally  Included  funding  for  con- 
struction in  their  budget  requests.  On 
May  2  of  this  vear,  I  testified  again 
before  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  ask  the  chairman  whether  he  will 
be  open  to  the  positions  of  the  admin- 
istration and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  conference,  so  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  this  memorial  to  one  of 
our  greatest  Presidents. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  the  construction 
of  the  ?\D.R.  Memorial  is  a  meritori 
ous  project.  Although  it  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill 
as  it  was  reported  out  of  committee.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  attempt 
to  work  out  our  differences  with  the 
House  in  a  way  which  will  provide  for 
funding  for  the  initial  construction  of 
this  memorial,  if  it  can  be  afforded 
within  our  tight  budgetary  con- 
straints. 

EASTERN  NECK  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REEl'GE 

Ms.  MIKUI;SKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ri.se  for  purposes  of  a  colloquy  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  Senator  Byrd 
who  Is  chairman  of  both  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Inte 
rior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee  concerning  an  item  contained  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  appropriations  bill. 
1990. 

Mr.  BYRD  I  am  happy  to  enter  Into 
a  colloquy  with  my  colleague  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man for  his  courtesy,  and  for  his  gen 
eroslty  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  specifi- 
cally about  a  very  important  project 
contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  bill 
Includes  $2.9  million  in  the  fish  and 
wildlife  service  construction  account 
for  the  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  plan  for- 
mulation analysis  report,  shoreline 
erosion  control  at  Eastern  Neck  Wild- 
life Refuge.  MD  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

As  you  know,  .severe  erosion  has  oc- 
curred to  .sections  of  Bluff  along  the 
shoreline  at  Eastern  Neck  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Kent  Co.  MD.  The 
7,000  foot  long,  15  foot  high  bluff  is 
receding  at  an  average  of  4  to  9  feet 
per  year,  dumping  approximately 
40,000  tons  of  sediment  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  annually.  This 
project  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
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ice  is  designed  to  reduce  sediment  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  would  im- 
prove overall  water  quality  of  the  bay. 
This  project  is  essential  to  prevent  fur- 
ther loss  of  valuable  land  and  wildlife 
habitat  on  the  bay. 

I  ask  the  chairman  if  he  intends  for 
these  funds  to  be  used  by  the  Service 
to  use  innovative  and  cost  effective 
techniques  in  the  construction  associ- 
ated with  this  project. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  commend  the 
Service  for  conducting  the  study  ex- 
amining the  erosion  problem  at  East- 
ern Neck  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  I  know  of  the  Senator's  involve- 
ment In  trying  to  encourage  the  Serv- 
ice to  focus  on  this  problem.  It  is  clear- 
ly my  intention  to  see  the  Service 
quickly  begin  construction  of  this 
project  and  to  use  innovative  and  cost 
effective  techniques  as  appropriate. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  understand  that 
from  the  Maryland  National  Guard 
that  there  may  be  portions  of  this 
project  that  they  could  complete  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  the  Service  while 
providing  the  Guard  units  with  valua- 
ble, productive  and  practical  experi- 
ence. If  the  Guard  is  able  to  provide 
this  assistance  would  you  expect  coop- 
eration from  the  Service. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Service  is  expected 
to  give  its  full  consideration  to  work- 
ing with  Maryland  National  Guard  in 
any  possible  joint  efforts  associated 
with  this  project. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  time  and  attention  to  this 
matter,  I  also  would  like  to  comple- 
ment him  on  his  talented  and  dedicat- 
ed staff.  Charlie  Estes,  Rusty  Math- 
ews. Sue  Masica,  and  Shannon  Skripka 
have  all  been  very  helpful  and  forth- 
coming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2788),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill,  as  amended. 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
request  a  conference  with  the  House, 
that  the  Senate  irisist  on  its  amend- 
ments, and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Senators  Byrd,  Johnston, 


Rollings.  Leahy,  DeConcini,  Bur- 
dick,  Bumpers,  Reid,  McClure,  Ste- 
vens, Garn,  Rudman,  Cochran,  Nick- 
LES,  and  DoMENici. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  again  thank  my  col- 
league, Mr.  McClure,  for  his  guidance, 
help,  encouragement,  support,  coop- 
eration, courtesy,  and  patience. 

I  thank  all  Senators  on  the  commit- 
tee for  their  consideration  and  their 
patience.  I  thank  the  staffs  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  They  have  been  ex- 
cellent staffs.  I  think  I  have  come  to 
realize  more  than  ever  the  value  of 
having  a  good  staff  and  more  than 
ever  the  value  of  this  staff  that  has 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill.  I  put  their 
names  in  the  Record  this  morning, 
and  I  thank  them  for  the  extra  work 
they  have  done  during  the  day.  They 
have  done  a  tremendous  job  in  work- 
ing on  this  and  keeping  down  what  I 
call  the  damage  control. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  body 
that  not  many  amendments  were 
called  up  today  and  not  a  single  dollar 
was  added  by  way  of  budget  authority 
or  outlays  in  any  of  the  amendments 
that  were  called  up  today.  We  insisted 
that  they  be  offset  so  that  there  would 
not  be  any  problem  of  increasing  the 
outlays  or  the  budget  authority.  So  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  something  to  be 
thankful  for. 

The  bill  was  marked  up  in  the  sub- 
committee on  the  day  before  yester- 
day, marked  up  in  the  full  committee 
yesterday,  and  action  completed  on 
the  bill  today. 

The  Senate  conferees  are  ready  to 
go  to  conference,  as  soon  as  the  House 
conferees  are  ready.  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  go  to  conference  and 
complete  our  work  at  the  House  con- 
ferees to  some  extent. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  chairman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  thank  both  he 
and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
They  are  aware  there  has  been  an 
S&L  conference  going  on  12  to  14 
hours  a  day  for  the  last  2  weeks.  The 
reason  I  bring  that  up,  I  was  unable  to 
attend  the  markups  in  the  subcommit- 
tee or  the  full  committee  as  a  result  of 
being  tied  up  in  that  conference.  As  a 
result,  there  was  an  oversight.  I  was 
just  talking  to  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer,  Senator  Wirth.  We  had 
been  working  together  on  a  bike  trail 
that  runs  in  both  Colorado  and  Utah 
and  because  of  my  being  in  the  S&L 
conference  on  the  House  side,  the  trail 
now  ends  at  the  Utah-Colorado 
border.  He  got  his  half  in.  I  did  not  get 
my  half  in,  because  I  am  trying  to  save 
all  the  S&L's  in  the  country. 

I  want  to  make  note  of  that  and  see 
if  in  some  way  in  the  conference  we 
can  make  accommodations  so  that  the 
bike  trail  does  not  end  at  the  Colora- 
do-Utah border. 


Mr.  BYRD.  We  will  do  our  best.  We 
may  take  Senator  Wirth  s  section  of 
the  trail  out  so  that  it  will  not  end  at 
the  border. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  do  not  advocate  that. 
We  would  like  it  not  to  stop  at  the 
border.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  said  that  facetiously. 
We  will  look  at  that.  The  Senator  has 
been  a  very  good  worker,  and  a  good 
Senator  on  the  committee,  and  he  has 
good  reason  for  his  absence.  He  was 
attending  to  Senate  business  else- 
where. We  missed  him,  and  I  can  ap- 
preciate his  consternation  at  not 
having  part  of  the  trail  continue  into 
his  State.  We  will  take  a  look  at  it  and 
see  if  something  can  be  done  in  confer- 
ence. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  take  this  moment  to  not  only 
assure  my  friend  from  Utah  that  we 
will  do  all  we  can  to  help  on  his  prob- 
lem, but  also  to  reiterate  what  I  said 
earlier  today  about  the  pleasure  I  have 
had  in  working  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  on  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  It  has  been  a  real 
pleasure,  and  the  staff  are  profession- 
als in  the  true  sense  of  that  word.  Oth- 
erwise we  would  not  have  had  the 
result  we  have  had  here  on  the  floor 
today.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him.  not  only  in  the  conference,  but 
again  next  year  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  for  their 
efforts  in  moving  through  Senate  pas- 
sage one  of  what  will  be  several  appro- 
priations bills  in  a  prompt  and  timely 
fashion. 

We  all  hope  and  anticipate  that  the 
Senate  will  act  on  all  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  If  we  are  to  do  that,  it  requires 
determination,  leadership,  and  a 
meaningful  effort  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Under  Senator  Byrds  capable  lead- 
ership, that  committee  is  moving 
toward  that  objective,  and  I  know  that 
all  Senators  and  that  all  Americans 
are  grateful  for  the  effort  and  the  suc- 
cess that  we  have  had  so  far  moving 
toward  that  objective. 
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We  will  be  taking  up  two  more  ap 
propriations  bills  tomorrow  as  I  will 
describe  in  a  moment,  and  I  hope  they 
are  able  to  proceed  with  the  dispatch 
that  this  one  has. 
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G    CLIFTON  EAMES.  BANGOR. 

ME 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col 
leagues  to  an  article  from  the  Bangor 
Daily  News  describing  the  business 
success  and  community  service  of  one 
of  my  constituents.  G.  Clifton  Eames, 
Bangor. 

Mr.  Eames  is  the  president  of  N.H 
Bragg  &  Sons,  an  automotive  parts 
and  industrial  supply  company  that 
has  been  in  his  family  for  135  years 
He  represents  the  fifth  generation  to 
run  the  company. 

Originally  a  supply  store  for  horse 
carriages.  N.H.  Bragg  &  Sons  was 
forced  by  the  creation  of  the  automo 
bile  to  modernize  and  expand.  They 
have  opened  branch  stores  in  eight 
other  Maine  communities  in  the  hope 
of  providing  better  .service. 

In  addition  to  his  business  career. 
Mr.  Eames'  involvement  in  the  com- 
munity includes  work  as  chairman  of 
the  board  at  both  Eastern  Maine  Med 
ical  Center  and  Bangor  Savings  Bank. 
Consequently,  he  has  developed  a  deep 
interest  in  the  health  care  industry,  in 
particular  the  plight  of  rural  hospitals 
and  their  many  uninsured  patients,  as 
well  as  issues  of  concern  to  the  many 
nonprofit  savings  institutions  through 
the  Northeast. 

Mr.  Eames  dedication  to  community 
and  business  affairs  is  truly  admirable. 
He  has  made  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
Bangor  community  and  it  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  outstanding  record  of 
achievement. 
The  article  follows; 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Chance.  Continuity  at  N.H.  Bragg 
I  By  Carroll  Astbury  > 
As  pre.sident  of  N.H    BrasK  &  Soils,  chair 
man  of  the  board  of  Eastern  Maine  Medical 
Center,    and    chairman    of    the    board    at 
Bangor  Savings  Bank.  G.  Clifton  Eames  is 
one  of  the  more  Mtled  men  in  Bangor 

But  Eames  is  no  stuffed  shirt  Friendly 
and  ea-sy  to  talk  with,  he  is  at  home  with 
anyone  who  likes  to  discuss  Bangor  and  Us 
economy  And  he  knows  something  about 
that  economy 

At   N.H    Bragg.   Eames  carries  on   a   13.5 
year  old  tradition.   He   represents  the   fifth 
generation  at  the  family  owned  supplier  of 
automotive  parts  and  industrial  and  welding 
supplies. 

But  135  years  ago,  the  business  obviously 
wasn  t  selling  auto  parts  Norris  Hubbard 
Bragg  and  a  partner.  Summer  Basford. 
started  the  company  in  1854.  when  it  was 
known  as  Bragg  &  Basford  Bragg  bought 
out  his  partner  in  1863,  and  the  buoiness 
has  been  in  the  family  ever  since 

The  Bragg  business  started  by  supplying 
items  for  horse  carriages,  specifically  tires. 


bolts,  ^»hif fit-tree  ferrules,  tailboard  springs, 
and  other  metal  parts  which  went  into  the 
finished  assemblies  of  carnages 

Eames  explains  ihat  with  the  advent  of 
the  automobile,  the  town  blacksmith  shop 
became  the  town  garage  Welding  and  ma 
rhiiie  shop  trades  soon  followed  N  H  Bragg 
&  Sons  changed  with  the  times  and  now 
supplies  a  full  line  of  automotive,  industrial 
and  welding  supplies 

In  order  to  broaden  its  market  lor  the 
automotive  lines,  N  H  Bragg  ha.s  added 
branch  loeations  in  Fairfield,  Winslow, 
South  Pans.  Augusta,  Rockland  Unity, 
Bndgton  and  MiUinoeket 

Ounng  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  pro 
literation  of  the  number  ot  auto  parts  that 
Bragg  s  must  slock.  There  are  a  lot  more 
modeW  of  both  domestic  and  import  cars, 
Eames  said.  This  puts  a  challenge  on 
people  trying  tu  carry  a  stock  of  replace 
ment  parts.' 

Stocking  parts  also  involves  keeping 
abreast  of  the  population  of  different  car 
models  in  the  state  Manufacturers  provide 
popularity  codings  for  parts,  but  there  can 
be  regional  differences  that  companies  like 
N  H  Bragg  must  heed.  For  example.  Eames 
says  thai  there  is  a  relatively  large  number 
of  Subarus  m  the  Bangor  area 

Bragg  s  labor  force  totals  about  140.  with 
105  of  the  workers  being  at  the  company  s 
headquarters  at  92  Perry  Road  in  Bangor 
Eames  .says  that  the  labor  force  isn't  as 
stable  as  it  used  to  be  As  the  company  has 
grown,  workers  who  haven  t  settled  on  a 
career  choice  ha\e  joined  the  ranks  That 
naturally  results  in  .some  turnover 

Eames  is  bullish  regarding  the  economic 
Uiture  of  the  Bangor  area,  but  he  sees  .some 
challenges 

Bangor  has  the  seeds  of  some  consider 
able  growth,  he  said  The  challenge  will 
be  how  to  manage  it  without  losing  it.  There 
will  be  those  who  will  want  to  control  it 
agressively 

You  ve  got  to  be  careful,  he  said.  If 
you  don  t  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni 
ties,  when  times  aren't  so  good  you'll  wish 
you  had." 

As  a  result  of  his  Involvement  at  Eastern 
Maine  Medical  Center.  Eames  has  received  a 
firsthand  education  on  the  healthcare  in 
dustry  The  ho.spital  industry  poses  .some 
unique  challenges.  Eames  .said.  For  example, 
medical  doctors  are  responsible  for  the 
health  care  in  a  ho.spital,  but  they  don  t 
control  the  trustees.  And  the  tru.stees  are 
responsible  for  the  overall  guidance  of  the 
hospital,  but  they  don't  control  the  doctors. 
Recently.  Eames  was  encouraged  by  L  D 
1322.  the  action  by  the  Maine  Legislature  to 
pay  part  of  the  hospital  bill  for  the  states 
uniivsured  population.  He  also  was  pleased 
with  the  measure  that  amended  .strict  reg- 
ulatory measures  "  This,  Eames  said,  will 
give  hospitals  more  ability  to  control  things 
locally 

Regarding  the  banking  industry,  and  spe 
cifically  his  intere.st  in  Bangor  Savings 
Bank.  Eames  biggest  concern  has  to  do  with 
the  media  and  public  relations  He  .says  that 
the  media  tend  to  group  all  savings  banks 
into  the  thrifts'  category,  and  gives  little 
mention  to  the  non  profit  nature  of  many  of 
the  banks  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country 

Bangor  Savings  is  one  of  those  nonprofit 
institutions,  and  Eames  v.ant.s  everyone  to 
know  that  it  is  doing  quite  well  and 
shouldn  t  be  associated  in  any  way  witli  the 
savings  and  loan  crisis. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  his  corner  office  at 
the  family  owned  shop.  Eames  watches  his 


.son.  Jonathan,  function  as  Bragg's  industri- 
al sales  manager  Jonathan  represents  the 
sixth  generation  in  the  business 

Eames'  cousin.  John  W.  Bragg,  is  the  com 
panys  vice  president  and  will  some  day  take 
Eames  job. 

In  terms  of  maintaining  the  family  owner 
ship  at  Bragg  s.  Eames  says.  We've  beat 
the  law  of  averages,  perhaps  a  couple  of 
times  over"  He  said  that  strong  interest  by 
the  family  m  running  the  company  and 
seeing  it  prosper  has  been  the  reason  that 
the  ownership  has  continued. 

And  with  John  Bragg  and  Jonathan 
Eames  in  place.  Eames  says  that  the  owner 
ship  looks  to  l)e  in  good  hands  for  another 
generation." 
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HURON  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

CENTER  RECEIVES  1989  COM- 
MUNITY ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Huron.  South  Dakota 
Senior  Citizens  Center  for  its  out- 
standing work  with  senior  citizens.  As 
a  result  of  its  efforts,  the  Huron 
Senior  Citizens  Center  is  1  of  10 
projects,  from  a  total  of  34.  to  receive 
a  1989  Community  Achievement 
Award  from  the  Administration  On 
Aging. 

Receiving  a  Community  Achieve- 
ment Award  is  a  very  important 
honor.  The  award  is  given  annually  to 
model  aging  projects.  Each  State  has 
the  opportunity  to  select  one  project 
or  program  and  submit  a  proposal  to 
the  Administration  On  Aging.  Follow- 
ing a  rigorous  internal  and  external 
review  process,  only  10  projects  or  pro- 
grams receive  this  award. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Huron  Senior  Citi- 
zens Center  and  the  many  ways  in 
which  its  staff  and  volunteers  reach 
out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in 
Huron.  SD.  and  surrounding  communi- 
ties. The  Huron  Senior  Citizens 
Center  has  a  membership  of  1,500  vol- 
unteers. The  volunteers  are  organized 
under  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  [RSVPl.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  services  of  tours,  crafts,  cards, 
health  prevention  programs,  dance 
and  exercise,  the  center  has  congre- 
gate and  home  delivery  nutrition  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  a  transportation  serv- 
ice. 

The  nutrition  program  extends  to 
several  other  nearby  communities,  in- 
cluding Hitchcock,  Wessington.  Woon- 
socket.  Wolsey.  Wessington  Springs, 
and  Highmore,  SD, 

The  center,  in  cooperation  with  the 
city  of  Huron,  provides  transportation 
service  for  seniors  in  Huron.  Seniors  in 
small  communities  near  Huron  who 
need  transportation  are  able  to  use 
this  service  to  travel  into  Huron  for 
groceries,  shopping,  medial  care  or 
social  activities. 

The  Huron  Senior  Citizens  Center 
organized  a  Coalition  On  Aging  com- 
prising     representatives      from      the 


center,  a  nursing  home,  public  health 
nursing.  Social  Security,  a  hospital, 
and  a  hospice  and  adult  day  care  pro- 
gram. The  Coalition  On  Aging  is  a  re- 
source that  assists  the  organizations 
involved  in  meeting  the  needs  of  sen- 
iors in  the  community. 

The  many  hours  of  dedicated  service 
provided  by  the  people  involved  with 
the  HSCC  set  a  high  standard  for 
others.  My  thanks  to  the  director  of 
the  Huron  Senior  Citizens  Center, 
Jackie  Bjorke.  In  addition  to  manag- 
ing a  wonderful  center,  she  graciously 
helped  me  to  arrange  a  place  for  my 
senior  citizen  seminar  at  the  1988 
South  Dakota  State  Fair  in  Huron. 

Congratulations  also  to  the  city  of 
Huron  and  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
Both  an  important  role  in  helping  the 
Huron  Senior  Citizens  Center  meet 
the  important  and  changing  needs  of 
the  older  citizens  of  the  Huron  com- 
munity. 

I  hope  that  the  outstanding  example 
of  the  Huron  Senior  Citizens  Center 
will  inspire  other  cities  to  reach  out 
and  help  older  Americans. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1474.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  supplemen- 
tal summary  of  the  budget;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC- 1475.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  contract 
award  report  from  the  period  July  1  to 
August  31.  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

EC-1476,  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Defense  Mapping  Agen- 
cy's proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the  United 


Kingdom  for  defense  articles  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $50  million;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services, 

EC-1477,  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector for  Administration  and  Management. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  intends  to  exercise 
the  authority  for  exclusion  of  the  clause 
concerning  examination  of  records  by  the 
Comptroller  General;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1478.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Monetary  Policy  Report  of 
the  Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 

EC-1479.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  protection  of 
the  Channel  Islands  National  Marine  Sanc- 
tuary: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation, 

EC-1480,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1987  entitled  "Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lease  Sales:  Evaluation  of  Bidding  Results 
and  Competition";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1481.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
oil  and  gas  lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1482.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  disarmament  issues:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

EC-1483.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  in  the  60  day 
period  prior  to  July  20.  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1484.  A  communication  from  the  Plan 
Administrator  of  the  Eighth  Farm  Credit 
District  Employee  Benefit  Trust,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  for 
the  Eighth  Farm  Credit  District  Savings 
Plan  for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1988: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-1485,  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Slates, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the 
reports  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  June  1989:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-1486,  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Legislative  Af 
fairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  [FFDCA]  to  define  the 
term  anabolic  steroid  with  conforming 
amendments  to  sections  2401  and  2403  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

EC-1487.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Final  Priority  under  the  Talent 
Search  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources, 


By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Goverrmiental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  sulwtitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  1276  A  bill  relating  to  the  method  by 
which  Government  contributions  to  the 
Federal  employees  health  benefits  program 
shall  be  computed  for  contract  year  1990  or 
1991,  if  no  govemmentwide  indemnity  bene- 
fit plan  participates  in  that  year. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

J.  Michael  Davis,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  (Conservation 
and  Renewable  Energy): 

Stephen  A,  Wakefield,  of  Texas,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy; 

John  J,  Easton,  Jr,,  of  Vermont,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Internation- 
al Affairs  and  Energy  Emergencies); 

Jacqueline  Knox  Brown,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  t)e  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  (Congressional  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs);  and 

Harry  M.  Snyder,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement, 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
conunitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources; 

William  C.  Brooks,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tiorts  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HEINZ; 
S.  1406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 

By  Mr,  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr, 
Adams,    Mr,   Conrad.   Mr,    Burdick. 
Mrs,    Kassebaum.    Mr,    Cohen.    Mr. 
ExoN,     Mr.     DeConcini.     and    Mr, 
RoTH): 
S,  1407.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relating 
to  former  Presidents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  De 
Keratry:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  1409,  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  a  drug  test  for 
certain  applicants  and  individuals  request- 
ing or  receiving  aid  to  families  with  depend 
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enl  children,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

By   Mr.   DODD  'for   himself  and   Mr 
Heinz  1  (by  request ): 
S.  1410   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  self  regu- 
lation of  investment  advisers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af 
fairs. 

By  Mr  DASCHLE 
S.  141 1  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  encourage  the  planting  of 
trees  on  conservation  reserve  acreage,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS    'for    himself.    Mr 

Grassley.  Mr    Burdick    Mr    M*Tsir 

NACA.   Mr    Conrad.   Mr    Pryor.   Mr 

Wallop.    Mr     Warner.    Mr     DeCon 

ciNi.  Mr   Bl'mpers.  Mr   Daschle.  Mr 

Bryan.  Mr   Levin.  Mr   Durenberger, 

Mr   Pressler.  and  Mr  Cranston): 

S.   1412    A  bill  to  fund  the  essential  air 

service    program     from     the    Airport    and 

Airway  Trust  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  COHEN  'for  himself  and  Mr 
Mitchell* 
S.  1413  A  bill  to  settle  all  claims  of  the 
Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs  resulting  from 
the  Bands  omission  from  the  Maine  Indian 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1980.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  followinK  concurrent  resolution.s 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  tor  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr   DOLE  'for  himself.  Mr  Mitch 

ELL   Mr.  Wilson.  Mr   Cranston,  and 

Mr  Durenberger  i: 

S.  Res.  158.  Resolution  commending  rock 

climbers  Mark  Wellman  and  Mike  Corbett; 

considered  and  agreed  to 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States    Housing    Act    of    1937;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

SAFE  AND  DECENT  HOUSING  ACT  OF   1989 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  permanently  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  take  rapid  and  effective  action 
to  evict  persons  engaged  in  drug  deal 
ing  and  other  dangerous  criminal  ac 
tivities  from  our  Nation's  public  hous- 
ing. 

The  prevalence  of  drugs  in  public 
housing  has  become  a  pressing  issue  of 
national  concern.  Secretary  of  HUD 
Kemp  deserves  great  credit  for  the  ele- 
vation of  this  issue  high  on  our  nation- 
al agenda.  The  war  on  drugs  is  a  fight 
we  must  win  but  even  in  public  hous 
ing  it  IS  a  battle  that  the  Secretary 
himself  alone  cannot  win.  He  needs 
our  help,  and  indeed  from  my  own 
visit  to  our  public  housing  communi 
ties  throughout  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  Congress  can  and  must  do  more 


not  only  to  assist  the  Secretary  but  to 
fulfill  our  responsibility  to  make 
public  housing  decent,  safe  and  drug 
free. 

Though  I  note  that  last  February 
when  Senator  Specter  and  I  accompa- 
nied Secretary  Kemp  to  Philadelphia, 
he  visited  the  Richard  Allen  home,  a 
public  housing  community  there,  and 
he  noticed  four  men  huddled  around  a 
barrel  keeping  warm  outside.  The 
tenant  manager  leader  explained  to 
him  that  those  four  men  were  crack 
dealers,  and  their  presence  wa»s  as 
common  as  cold  was  in  February. 

Drug  dealings  are  daily  occurences 
across  our  Nation,  and  families  who 
liye  in  federallya-ssisted  housing  are  at 
particular  risk.  Drug-related  crime 
threatens  the  fundamental  promise  of 
decent  and  safe  housing  for  the  law- 
abiding  famiJK's  that  live  in  public 
housing  communities. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  clear  tlu'  Na 
tions  streets  of  drug  dealers  as  quickly 
as  we  would  like,  but  we  surely  ought 
to  kick  them  out  of  ta.xpayer-support 
ed  housing  Expedited  eviction  proce- 
dures make  certain  that  drug  dealers 
don't  stick  around  because  of  red  tape. 

We  all  ought  to  be  concerned  about 
an  individual  receiving  due  process,  a 
fair  hearing  when  threatened  with  the 
lo.ss  of  a  government  benefit.  But  we 
must  be  equally,  if  not  more,  con- 
cerned about  providing  a  drug-free  en- 
vironment lor  .'Vmerica  s  children  to 
grow  up  in  These  children  have  al- 
ready entered  this  world  at  a  disadvan- 
tage: They  are  likely  to  be  poor,  to  re- 
ceive inadequate  health  care,  to  have 
inferior  educational  opportunities 
available  to  them. 

The  randotn  and  organized  violence. 
the  temptation,  the  addiction  a.ssociat- 
ed  with  drugs  only  inakes  a  bad  situa 
tion  worse.  Removing  drug  dealers 
won't  solve  all  of  nur  problems  in 
public  housing.  That  is  for  sure.  But  it 
will  help  these  families  struggling  to 
raise  their  children  in  a  decent  and  liv- 
able environment  families,  I  might 
add.  who  have  asked  for  our  help. 

In  my  judgment,  it  lacks  logic  that 
public  housing  authorities  are  subject 
to  an  additional,  quasi-judicial,  hear- 
ing process,  prior  to  evicting  tenants 
engaged  In  criminal  activity. 

State  courts  provide  tenants  due 
process,  and  State  courts  are  better 
able  to  interpret  State  landlord-tenant 
laws  than  a  panel  made  of  representa- 
tives of  the  tenant,  the  PHA.  a  third- 
party  auspices  under  HUD.  That  Is  the 
procedure  I  am  talking  about.  Those 
panels'  decisions  are  for  the  most  part 
nonbinding.  All  they  do  is  add  months 
up  to  even  years  of  delay  for  the  re- 
moval of  drug  peddlers,  and  the  time, 
therefore,  has  come  to  do  all  we  can  to 
ensure  that  our  taxpayers'  dollars  go 
to  provide  public  housing  that  is 
decent,  safe  and  drug  free. 

By  permanently  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 


ment to  grant  administrative  hearing 
waivers  in  cases  where  public  housing 
authority  seeks  to  evict  persons  en- 
gaged in  criminal  activity,  my  legisla- 
tion will  remove  a  time  consuming  and 
needless  barrier  to  the  speedy  removal 
of  tho.se  who  deal  drugs,  destruction 
and  death  in  and  around  public  hous- 
ing, and  whose  daily  presence  defiles 
and  endangers  the  poorest  and  most 
helpless  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Kemp  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  efforts  in  this 
regard.  My  legislation  sends  a  strong 
signal  that  the  Congress  fully  sup- 
ports him.  More  importantly,  it  sends 
an  even  stronger  signal  to  the  dope 
dealers:  "cease  and  desist  this  despica- 
ble activity  or  lose  the  privilege  of 
living  in  a.ssisted  housing.  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

S.  1406 
Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SE(TIO\  2  SHORT  TITLE 

Thus  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Safe  and 
Decent  Housing  Act  of  1989' 

SE(     :    E\(  I  I  SION  KKtiM  THE  LEASE    \M)  (.KIEV 
\N<  E  rK(K  EDI  KE  EOK  \N>  EVUTKiN 
OK   TEKMINXTION    (IE   TENAX  ^     EOK 
(  KIMINAI    \(TI\IT^ 

Section  6iki  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  IS  amended  by  striking  the  last 
sentence   and   inserting   the   following:     An 
agency  may  exclude  from  its  procedure  any 
grievance  concerning  an  eviction  or  termina 
lion  of  tenancy  of  criminal  activit.\.  includ 
ing  drug  related  criminal  activity,  m  accord- 
ance with  subsection  <l)i5).  An  agency  may 
exclude  from  its  procedure  any  other  griev- 
ance concerning  an  eviction  or  lermination 
of    tenancy    in    any    jurisdiction    which    re 
quiri->   that,   prior  to  eviction,   a   tenant    be 
given   ii   hearing  in  court   which  the  Secre 
tary  determines  provides  the  basic  element.s 
of  dut  proces,s.'. 
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NOTIEK  ATION      K\       I'l  KI.K       11(11  S|N(. 

\(.EN(^      To     THE     I  MTEII     ST  XTES 

POSTAL      SEKVKE      THAT      TEN  VNTS 

IU\E    KEEN    EVKTEI)    EKOM    I'l  KI.K 

H(IISIN(.  EOK  I)Kt  (.  KEI.ATEI)  (  KIMI 

NAl.  A(TIMTIES 

Settion   6   of   the   United   States   Housing 

.^ci  (jf  1937  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

the  following  new  subsection: 

Ti'  Where  a  public  housing  agency  evict.s 
any  member  of  the  hou.sehold  from  a  dwell 
ing  unit  for  engaging  in  drug-related  crimi- 
nal activity  ia.s  defined  in  subsection  '!)). 
the  public  housing  agency  shall  notify  the 
local  post  office  .sening  that  dwelling  unit 
that  the  household  member  is  no  longer  re- 
siding in  the  dwelling  unit." 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Adams.    Mr.    Conrad.    Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi.  and  Mr.  Roth): 
S.  1407.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  re- 
lating   to    former    Presidents;    to    the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


UM  I 


FORMDi  PRESIDENTS  ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Former 
Presidents  Act  of  1989.  I  am  pleased 
that  Senators  Adams,  Conrad,  Bur- 
DicK.  Kassebaum,  Cohen,  Exon,  and 
DeConcini  are  joining  me  as  cospon- 
sors. 

I  know  I  am  no  Senator  Chiles  and  I 
know  my  99  colleagues  know  that,  but 
I  want  this  body  to  know,  since  Sena- 
tor Chiles  is  retired  from  this  body 
and  he  introduced  a  very  good  piece  of 
legislation  over  the  last  several  years 
that,  in  his  absence  I  am  introducing. 

As  many  of  you  recall,  my  good 
friend  Senator  Chiles  probably  knew 
more  about  this  topic  than  anyone 
else  that  I  know.  He  introduced  this 
legislation  in  each  of  the  previous  five 
Congresses. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  Senator 
Chiles'  statement  w'hen  he  introduced 
the  bill  last  year.  This  statement  clear- 
ly describes  why  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary: 

Congress  has  repeatedly  affirmed  a  na- 
tional policy  ensuring  each  former  Presi- 
dent a  dignified  retired  life.  .  .  .  But  the  in- 
crease in  expenditures  we  have  experienced 
since  the  programs  inception  greatly  ex- 
ceeds original  program  expectations.  More 
importantly,  tax  dollars  have  been  used  to 
help  former  Presidents  become  wealthy. 
This  is  a  consequence  never  envisioned  by 
the  lawmakers  who  authorized  the  original 
acts.  It  decreases  citizen  confidence  and  re- 
spect for  the  institution  of  the  American 
Presidency. 

In  the  99th  Congress  the  Senate 
unanimously  passed  the  Chiles  bill  in 
a  form  identical  to  the  one  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

With  the  election  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent, we  now  fund  benefits  for  four  in- 
dividuals, their  families,  and  staffs. 
These  benefits  include  franking  privi- 
leges. Secret  Service  protection.  Presi- 
dential libraries  and  museums,  and 
generous  pensions. 

1  believe  that  this  bill  has  public 
support  and  should  be  enacted  in  the 
101st  Congress.  Constituents  are  re- 
sponding in  a  decidedly  negative  way. 

Our  bill  will  reduce  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding benefits  to  former  Presidents 
and  their  dependents.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, compromise  their  right  to  digni- 
fied retirement. 

Currently,  however,  there  is  no  limit 
on  the  amount  of  spending  for  former 
occupants  of  the  Oval  Office. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  in  fiscal  year  1987,  former 
President  Nixon  received  $369,990  in 
taxpayer  dollars.  Former  President 
Ford  received  $343,182.  And  former 
President  Carter  was  the  recipient  of 
$276,280. 

Mr.  President,  this  sum  of  money  ex- 
cluded their  pension  payments. 

With  four  ex-Presidents  and  their 
dependents,  these  costs  will  just  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

Since  1955,  the  costs  of  this  program 
have  grown  from  $64,000  to  $28  mil- 


lion for  the  1988  fiscal  year.  This  total 
includes  over  $16  million  for  Presiden- 
tial libraries  and  an  estimated  $10  mil- 
lion for  Secret  Service  protection. 

While  the  premise  behind  benefits 
for  former  Presidents  is  worthy,  the 
law  has  far  exceeded  its  original  inten- 
tions when  enacted  in  1955.  These  tax- 
payer-provided benefits  allow  former 
Presidents  to  live  as  a  privileged  elite. 

While  they  should  be  rewarded  for 
their  service  to  this  country,  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  treat  them  as  royalty. 
at  taxpayer  expense. 

To  bring  things  more  into  line  with 
the  original  intent  of  the  law,  this  bill 
brings  reasonable  controls  to  the 
former  President  program.  It  targets 
life-time,  around-the-clock  Secret 
Service  protection;  funds  for  office 
space  and  staff;  and  luxurious  pen- 
sions for  the  former  President's  de- 
pendents. 

While  the  need  to  protect  former 
Presidents  is  valid,  the  need  probably 
diminishes  over  the  lifetime  of  a 
former  President.  This  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  former  President 
Nixon,  who  voluntarily  relinquished 
his  Secret  Service  protection. 

With  this  bill,  Congress  guarantees  5 
years  of  unlimited  protection.  The  ne- 
cessity for  Secret  Service  protection 
would  then  be  reviewed  annually. 
Should  the  need  for  protection  recur, 
it  could  be  restored  immediately. 

This  bill  will  also  limit  the  amount 
of  money  a  former  President  receives 
for  staff  and  office  space.  Under  our 
bill,  the  staff  allowance  would  be 
$300,000  a  year,  reduced  to  $200,000  a 
year  over  the  next  9  years. 

Office  funds  could  not  be  utilized  for 
partisan  or  income-generating  activi- 
ties. 

Finally,  this  bill  will  set  the  pension 
available  to  the  former  President's 
surviving  spouse  at  two-thirds  of  the 
pension  that  was  provided  to  the 
former  President. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  Congress  should 
curtail  the  impression  that  these  bene- 
fits are  unregulated  and  uncontrolled 
rights. 

I  agree  that  our  former  heads  of 
State  should  not  feel  obligated  to  com- 
mercialize their  Presidential  experi- 
ence in  order  to  make  a  living.  I  also 
do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  to  set  up 
an  imperial  class  composed  of  former 
leaders. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  would  make 
significant  progress  toward  restoring 
credibility  and  integrity  to  Federal 
Government  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  its  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1407 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Former  Presidents 
Act  of  1989". 

TITLE  I-FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

SPOUSAL  PENSIONS 

Sec.  101.  Subsection  (e)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  re- 
tirement, clerical  assistants,  and  free  mail- 
ing privileges  to  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved Aug:ust  25.  1958  (72  Stat.  838:  3 
U.S.C.  102  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  The  surviving  spouse  of  a  deceased 
former  President  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  United  States  a  monetary  allow- 
ance at  a  rate  per  annum,  payable  monthly 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  rate  which  is  pay- 
able under  subsection  (a)  to  a  former  Presi- 
dent. The  monetary  allowance  of  such  sur- 
viving spouse— 

"(1)  commences  on  the  day  after  the 
former  President  dies: 

"(2)  terminates  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  such  surviving  spouse— 

"(A)  dies;  or 

"(B)  remarries  before  becoming  sixty 
years  of  age:  and 

"(3)  is  not  payable  for  any  period  during 
which  such  surviving  spouse  holds  an  ap- 
pointive or  elective  office  or  position  in  or 
under  the  Federal  Government  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
which  is  attached  a  rate  of  pay  other  than  a 
nominal  rate.". 

OFFICE  AND  STAFF  FOR  FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  retirement,  clerical  assistants,  and 
free  mailing  privileges  to  former  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  25.  1958  (72  Stat. 
838;  3  U.S.C.  102  note)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator') is  authorized  to  provide  to 
each  former  President,  upon  request,  neces- 
sary services  and  facilities,  including— 

"(A)  one  suitable  office,  not  to  exceed  four 
thousand  square  feet  in  area  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  circumstances 
exist  to  warrant  the  provision  of  an  office  in 
excess  of  four  thousand  square  feet,  in  a 
public  building  owned  or  leased  by  the 
United  States  in  a  location  in  the  IJnited 
States  as  the  former  President  shall  desig- 
nate; 

"(B)  appropriate  equipment  for  such 
office,  including  furniture,  furnishings, 
office  machines  and  equipment,  and  office 
supplies,  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor after  consultation  with  the  former  Presi- 
dent or  the  individual  designated  by  the 
former  President  under  subsection  (c); 

"(C)  payment  of  the  compensation  of 
members  of  an  office  staff  designated  by 
the  former  President  at  rates  determined  by 
the  former  President  which  are  not  in 
excess  of  the  rate  provided  for  level  II  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5313 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  except  that 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
persons  receiving  compyensation  as  members 
of  an  office  staff  of  a  former  President 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  t>e  consid- 
ered to  be  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment except  for  purposes  of  chapters  81.  83. 
84.  87.  and  89  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(D)  payment  of  travel  expenses  and  sub- 
sistence allowances,  including  rental  of  Gov- 
ernment or  hired  motor  vehicles,  found  nee- 
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essary  by  the  former  President,  as  author 
ized  for  employees  serving  intermiltcntly 
under  section  5703  of  such  title. 

iE»  when  authorized  by  the  President, 
transportation  on  Government  aircraft  or 
Government  chartered  aircraft  solelv  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  a  former  President 
to  complete  the  affairs  of  such  former  Presi 
dents  office  and  otherwise  as  required  mci 
dentally  to  protect  such  former  President. 

iF>  communications  services  found  neces- 
■sary  by  the  former  President. 

(Gi  payment  of  expenses  for  necessary 
printing  and  binding,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  501  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  and 

(Hi  movement  of  the  personal  effect.s 
and  household  goods  of  a  former  President 
and  the  family  of  the  former  President  from 
the  E.xecutive  Residence  at  the  While 
House  in  Washington,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  a  location  in  the  United  States 
selected  by  such  former  President. 

"<2i    Any    Federal   employee   may    be   de 
tailed  to  the  office  staff  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent on  a  reimbursable  basis  with  the  con 
sent   of   the   head   of   the   agency    unolved 
Any  such  detail  shall  be  for  a  period  not  in 
excess  of  eight  months  and  ten  days  after 
the   date   on   which    the    former   President 
leaves  office    An  employee  detailed  to  the 
office  of  a  former  President  shall  be  respon 
sible  only   to  the  former  President   for  the 
performance     of     such     employees     duties 
during  the  period  of  such  detail.  An  employ 
ee  detailed  under  this  paragraph  is  deemed, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  employ 
ee  s  allowances,  privileges,  rights,  seninrity. 
and    other    benefits,    an    employee    of    the 
agency    from    which    such    employee   is   de- 
tailed, and  such  employee  is  entitled  to  pay. 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  avail 
able  to  that  agency.  The  authorization  and 
payment  of  such  allowances  and  other  bene 
fits  from  appropriations  available  therefor 
is  deemed  to  comply   with  section   5536  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code 

"(3)  The  costs  of  providing  transportation 
to  a  former  President  under  subparagraph 
<Ei  of  paragraph  ili  shall  be  paid  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  such  former 
President  under  subsection  mi  and  from 
such  amounts  as  may  be  collected  by  the 
Administrator  from  the  Secret  Service, 
other  Federal  agencies,  or  other  persons  for 
the  use  of  space  on  Government  aircraic  or 
Government  chartered  aircraft  and  are 
credited  'With  respect  to  such  former  Presi- 
dent) to  the  account  for  appropriations 
under  this  Act. 

■(C)  Each  former  President  may  designate 
to  the  Administrator  an  individual  author 
ized  to  make,  on  the  behalf  of  such  former 
President,  such  designations  or  findings  of 
necessity  as  may  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  services  and  facilities  to  t>e  provid 
ed  under  subsection  ( b)  " 

(b)(  IhA)  Subsection  (ei  of  such  section  (as 
amended  by  section  101  of  this  Act  i  is  redes- 
ignated as  sutjsection  (j). 

iB)  Subsection  if)  of  such  section  is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (k) 

1 2)  Such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

Id)  Funds  provided  for  necessary  sen  ices 
and  facilities  for  a  former  President  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  activities  which 
are  the  direct  result  of  such  former  Presi 
dent  having  held  the  office  of  President. 
Such  funds  may  not  be  used  for  partusan  po 
litical  activities  or  income  generating  activi 
ties  (including  the  preparation  of  the  mem- 
oirs of  such  former  President  and  the  prepa 


ration  for  any  speech,  radio  or  television  ap- 
pearance, or  other  activity   for  which  such 
former  President  will  receive  any  compensa- 
tion or   honorarium  I.   as  determined   under 
standards  established  by  rhe  Administrator 
leii  1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  necessary  .services  and  facilities  to  a 
former  Vice  F*resident  for  use  in  connection 
with  winding  up  the  affairs  of  office  of  such 
former  Vice  President   Such  services  and  fa 
cilities  shall  be  of  the  same  general  charac 
ter  as  the  services  and  facilities  provided  to 
a    former    President    under   subsection    (b) 
The    Administrator    shall    provide    for    the 
movement     of     the     personal     effects     and 
household  goods  of  a  former  Vice  President 
and  the  family  of  the  former  Vice  President 
from  the  Vice  Presidents  House  in  Wash 
ington.  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  a  loca 
tion  in  the  United  States  selected  by  such 
former  Vice  President. 

(2)  Each  former  Vice  President  shall  be 
entitled  to  conveyance  within  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  and  posse.ssions  of 
all  mail  matter,  including  airmail,  sent  by 
such  former  Vice  President  under  the  writ- 
ten autograph  signature  of  such  former 
Vice  President  in  connection  with  prepara- 
tions for  winding  up  of  official  duties  as 
Vice  President. 

(3 1  No  funds  for  necessary  services  and 
facilities  provided  to  a  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  parti 
san  political  activities  or  income  generating 
activities  i including  the  preparation  of  the 
memoirs  of  such  former  Vice  President  and 
the  preparation  for  any  speech,  radio  or  tel- 
evision appearance,  or  other  activity  for 
which  such  former  Vice  President  will  re 
ceive  any  compensation  or  honorarium*,  as 
determined  under  standards  established  by 
the  Administrator 

if)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
may  be  expended  by  the  Administrator  for 
the  provision  of  .services  and  facilities  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  a  former  President 
or  former  Vice  President  at  any  time  after 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
former  President  or  former  Vice  President 
dies. 

(g>  Except  for  expenditures  from  an  im 
prest  fund  consisting  of  such  amounts  as 
the  Administrator  shall  determine,  any  ex- 
penditure of  funds  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  only  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Administrator  or  the  designee  of  the  Admin- 
istrator 

(hi  By  March  1  of  each  year,  each  former 
President  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  concerning  activities  carried 
out  with  the  funds  for  necessary  services 
and  facilities  provided  under  this  Act. 

(nil)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections lb)  and  lei.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  a  former  President  and  former 
Vice  President  a  total  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
fi.scal  year  in  which  the  term  of  a  former 
President  expires,  except  that  no  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  until  the  day 
on  which  such  term  expires. 

I  2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  1 4  I.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section lb)  with  respect  to  each  former 
President,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator - 

(A)  $300,000  for  each  of  the  first  four 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year 


in  which  the  term  of  a  former  President  ex- 
pired; 

<B)  $250,000  for  the  fifth  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  term  of  a 
former  President  expired;  and 

■  (C»  $200,000  for  the  ninth  and  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  term  of  a 
former  President  expired. 

i3i  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4i. 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (bi 
with  respect  to  any  individual  who  is  a 
former  President  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator— 

'Ai  $300,000  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  the  fi.scal  year  in 
which  this  subsection  is  enacted: 

<B)  $250,000  for  the  fifth  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  sutjsection  is 
enacted;  and 

(Ci  $200,000  for  the  ninth  and  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  this  subsection  is  enacted. 

(4  I  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and 
i3i  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion.'. 

(ci  Section  4  of  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act  of  1963  (3  U.S.C.  102  note)  is  re 
pealed. 

Id)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  except  that  with  respect 
to  any  one  Presidential  transition  not  more 
than  $2,000,000  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  providing  services  and  facilities 
to  the  President-elect  and  Vice-President- 
elect under  section  3.  The  President  shall 
include  in  the  budget  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, for  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
Presidents  regular  term  of  office  will 
expire,  a  proposed  appropriation  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

TITLE  II -PROTECTION  OF  FORMER 
PRESIDENTS  AND  FORMER  VICE 
PRESIDENTS 

PROTECTION  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  201.  I  a)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  no  Secret  Service  protec- 
tion shall  be  provided  to  a  former  President 
or  to  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  former  Presi 
dent,  unless  such  protection  is  authorized 
by  subsection  (b)  or  is  extended  or  reinstat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
President  in  accordance  with  section  202. 

(bill)  The  Secret  Service  is  authorized  to 
protect  a  former  President  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  a  period  of 
five  years  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  or  on  the  date  on  which 
an  individual  becomes  a  former  President, 
whichever  is  later,  and  for  such  additional 
periods  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  authorize  under  section  202. 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
i3)  and  (4).  the  Secret  Service  is  authorized 
to  protect  the  spouse  and  each  child  of  a 
former  President  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  for  a  period  of  two  years 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  on  the  date  on  which  such 
former  President  becomes  a  former  Presi- 
dent, whichever  is  later,  and  for  such  addi- 
tional periods  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  authorize  under  section  202. 
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(B)  After  the  expiration  of  the  period  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secret 
Service  is  authorized  to  protect  the  spouse 
and  each  child  of  a  former  President  who  is 
receiving  protection  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
the  extent  that  such  protection  is  incidental 
to  the  protection  of  the  former  F»resident, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4). 

(3)  If.  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  a  former  President  dies  before  the 
expiration  of  the  two-year  period  for  which 
Secret  Service  protection  of  the  spouse  and 
each  child  of  such  former  President  is  au- 
thorized under  paragraph  (2)(A),  the  Secret 
Service  is  authorized  to  protect  such  spouse 
and  each  such  child— 

(A)  for  whichever  is  the  greater  period 
of- 

U)  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
such  former  F*resident  dies;  or 

(ii)  the  amount  of  time  remaining  in  the 
two-year  period  for  which  such  spouse  or 
child  would  have  received  protection  under 
paragraph  (2)(A)  had  such  former  President 
lived  until  the  end  of  such  two-year  period; 
and 

iB)  for  such  additional  periods  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  authorize  under 
section  202. 

(4)  If  a  former  President  dies  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two-year  period  during 
which  the  spouse  and  each  child  of  such 
former  President  received  Secret  Service 
protection  under  paragraph  (2)(A).  the 
Secret  Service  is  authorized  to  protect  such 
spouse  and  each  such  child  of  such  deceased 
former  President  for  a  period  of  six  months 
after  the  date  on  which  such  former  Presi- 
dent dies,  and  for  such  additional  periods  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  author- 
ize under  section  202. 

EXTENSION  OR  REINSTATEMENT  OF  PROTECTION 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  extend  or  reinstate  Secret  Service 
protection  provided  under  section  201— 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  former  President,  for 
one  or  more  one-year  periods;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  spouse  or  child  of  a 
former  President,  for  one  or  more  six- 
month  periods. 

upon  a  finding  that  a  threat  warranting 
such  protection  exists  to  the  individual. 

(bKl)  No  extension  or  reinstatement  of 
Secret  Service  protection  under  subsection 
(a)  for  an  individual  shall  become  effec- 
tive— 

(A)  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
submits  a  notice  to  the  Congress  specifying 
that  the  Secretary  has  made  the  finding  de- 
.scribed  in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
such  individual;  and 

(B)  until  a  period  of  sixty  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  such  notice  is  submitted  has  ex- 
pired. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (d)(2).  continuity  of  session  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die.  but 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded. 

(c)  A  former  President  or  the  spouse  or  a 
child  of  a  former  President  may  request  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  extend  or  rein- 
state the  Secret  Service  protection  of  such 
former  President,  spouse,  or  child  in  accord- 
ance with  subsecrt,ion  (a).  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  denies  a  request  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  notify  the  Congress  of 
such  denial. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  direct 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  to  protect 


a  former  President  or  a  spouse  or  child  of  a 
former  President  upon  a  determination  that 
a  threat  warrants  emergency  action.  The 
President  shall  notify  Congress  of  any  such 
action.  Such  authorization  shall  extend 
for- 

( 1 )  a  period  not  in  excess  of  sixty  calendar 
days:  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  submission  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  a  notice  under 
subsection  (b)  within  such  sixty-day  period, 
a  period  not  in  excess  of  the  time  required 
for  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  such  notice  Is  submitted. 

PROTECTION  OF  FORMER  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secret  Service  is  author- 
ized to  protect  a  former  Vice  President  if 
such  protection  is  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  au- 
thorize the  provision  of  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection to  a  former  Vice  President  upon  a 
finding  that  a  threat  warranting  such  pro- 
tection exists  to  such  former  Vice  F*resident. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  author- 
ize the  provision  of  such  protection  for  a 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Vice  Presidential  term  of  such  former  Vice 
President  expires  and  ending  on  the  last  day 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  term  ex- 
pired. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  204.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "former  President"  means  an 
individual— 

(A)  who  has  held  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

(B)  whose  service  in  such  office  has  termi- 
nated other  than  by  removal  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  and 

(C)  who  does  not  currently  hold  such 
office:  and 

(2)  the  term  "child"  means  a  child  who  is 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec  205.  Section  3056(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(3)  Former  Presidents  and  their  spouses 
and  children,  in  accordance  with  title  II  of 
the  Former  Presidents  Act  of  1989.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5).  (6). 
and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  and  <6).  re- 
spectively: and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(7)"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

Summary  of  Former  F»residents  Act  of 
1989 

TITLE  I— OFFICE  STAFF  AND  ALLOWANCES 

Establishes  an  original  staff  allowance  of 
$300,000  a  year,  which  will  be  reduced  over 
a  9-year  period  to  a  ceiling  of  $200,000  a 
year.  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  [GSA]  is  to  be  the 
accountable  Federal  official  for  supervising 
the  allowance. 

Limits  each  former  President  to  one  office 
which  is  to  be  located  in  a  public  building 
owned  or  leased  by  the  United  States.  The 
office  is  not  to  be  in  excess  of  4.000  square 
feet  unless  the  Administrator  determines 
unusual  circumstances  exist  to  warrant 
more  space. 

Prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  either  parti- 
san political  activities  or  income-generating 
activities.  F\inds  may  not  be  used  for  the 


preparation  of  memoirs  or  speeches  or  other 
media  engagements  for  which  the  former 
President  is  paid. 

Requires  each  former  President  to  submit 
a  report  by  March  1  of  each  year  concerning 
activities  carried  out  with  the  funds  for  nec- 
essary services  and  facilities  provided  under 
the  act. 

Mandates  a  10-year  "sunset"  provision  for 
the  authorization  of  staff  allowances.  The 
automatic  termination  forces  Congress  to 
redetermine  what  the  proper  funding 
should  be  at  least  every  10  years. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  GSA  to 
provide  necessary  services  and  facilities  to  a 
former  Vice  President  for  winding  up  the  af- 
fairs of  Office. 

Places  the  pension  of  a  surviving  spouse  at 
two-thirds  the  level  of  a  former  President's 
pension  if  the  former  President  were  alive. 

TITLE  II— PRESIDENTIAL  PROTECTION 

Specifies  a  former  President  may  have 
automatic,  around  the  clock  Secret  Service 
protection  for  5  years,  instead  of  for  life. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  justify 
annually  to  the  Congress  any  additional 
protection  needed  after  the  5-year  period. 

Specifies  a  spouse,  and  surviving  children 
to  6  months  of  protection  after  a  former 
President  dies,  or  to  the  remaining  time  in 
the  2-year  [jeriod  after  a  President  leaves 
office,  whichever  is  longer. 

Mandates  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  consider  any  request  for  protection  by  a 
former  President,  spouse,  surviving  spouse, 
children,  surviving  children,  and  report  to 
Congress  if  the  request  is  not  acted  upon. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  direct  the 
Secret  Service  to  protect  a  former  Presi- 
dent, spouse,  surviving  spouse,  child,  or  sur- 
viving child  upon  determining  that  a  threat 
warrants  emergency  action.  The  F>resident 
shall  notify  Congress  and  such  authoriza- 
tion shall  not  extend  beyond  60  days,  or 
beyond  the  time  needed  for  congressional 
review  once  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  submitted  a  request. 

Limits  protection  of  former  Vice  FVesi- 
dents  from  their  last  day  in  office  to  the 
end  of  that  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Grassley,  in  reintroducing  the 
Former  Presidents  Act.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing  does  not  abandon  our 
former  Presidents.  It  simply  makes 
the  changes  necessary  to  keep  these 
pensions  consistent  with  the  needs  for 
these  former  Presidents. 

Our  Presidents  deserve  a  dignified 
retirement.  They  have  been  leaders  of 
the  free  world.  However,  they  are  not 
poor.  They  are  not  suffering  in  their 
retirement  the  way  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln suffered  years  after  her  hus- 
band's assassination.  Further,  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  costs  of 
maintaining  four  Presidents  pensions 
has  become  increasingly  high. 

First,  costs  are  high,  and  Presidents 
have  incomes  outside  their  pensions  to 
cover  certain  expenses.  Since  1959,  the 
cost  for  providing  benefits  to  Presi- 
dents and  their  wives  has  grown  from 
$147,000  to  nearly  $28  million  in  1987. 
This  figure  does  not  even  include 
former  President  Reagan's  benefits. 
While  the  cost  of  the  pensions  is 
rising,  the  I*residents'  incomes  are  also 
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rising.  Presidents  earn  thousands  of 
dollars  in  honoraria  for  speaking  en- 
gagements, profits  from  the  sales  of 
memoirs,  as  well  as  the  resources  from 
their  own  independent  wealth,  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  other  pensions  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled.  With 
these  sources  of  income,  the  need  for 
an  all-encompassing  pension  plan  with 
Secret  Service  protection  and  office 
expenses  vanishes. 

The  Presidents  themselves  realize 
the  burden  their  pensions  place  on  the 
taxpayer,  and  some  of  them  have  ad- 
justed their  own  benefits.  President 
Nixon  no  longer  accepts  round-the- 
clock  Secret  Service  protection.  In 
stead,  he  pays  for  his  own  security. 
President  Carter  has  returned  funds 
made  available  to  him  each  year. 

I  would  also  note  for  the  r»^cord  that 
those  of  us  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  would  like  to  address 
this  issue  must  first  be  authorized  to 
do  so.  Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  col 
leagues  to  support  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  1409.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  a 
drug  test  for  certain  applicants  and  in 
dividuals  requesting  or  receiving  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

DRUG-FREE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr  President,  in  pe- 
riods of  economic  or  international  tur- 
bulence, our  political  .sensitivities  are 
both  raised  and  focused  on  whatever 
the  current  crisis  happens  to  be.  We 
all  recall  the  hyperinflation  and  our 
virtual  unilateral  disarmament  in  the 
late  1970's.  The  threats  were  visible 
and  clear.  We  elected  a  President  who 
had  a  firm  and  concise  program  to  re- 
spond to  these  twin  challenges.  Today, 
we  are  in  the  80th  month  of  economic 
growth  with  low  inflation.  And  the  So- 
viets have  virtually  conceded  that 
their  bizarre  system  does  not  work. 

We  should  enter  the  last  decade  of 
this  century  basking  in  the  triumph  of 
American  ideals.  Our  political  con 
cerns  should  be  based  on  peace  and 
prosperity.  However,  we  are  threat 
ened  with  a  catastrophe  that  is  poten- 
tially more  damaging  than  any  eco- 
nomic or  military  challenge.  It  is  an 
attack  on  the  moral  basis  of  our  .socie- 
ty. The  enemy  is  drugs. 

The  proliferation  of  highly  addictive 
drugs,  such  as  crack,  threatens  to  turn 
many  urban  areas  into  wastelands. 
And,  the  drug  plague  is  moving  out 
into  suburban  and  rural  areas.  Wash 
ington,  the  seat  of  our  government,  is 
viewed  worldwide  as  the  murder  and 
drug  capitol  of  the  United  States.  In 
all  our  urban  communities,  youth  are 
being  lured  into  the  drug  culture  with 
the  promise  of  easy  money  rather 
than  developing  the  skills  necessary  to 
be  a  productive  member  of  our  society 


Last  year.  w(^  passed  an  omnibus 
drug  bill,  a  political  respon.se  to  a  cul- 
tural problem  The  bill  promised  more 
rehabilitation  services  for  drug  addicts 
and  tougher  jail  terms  for  drug  push- 
ers-.somethlng  for  everyone.  What 
will  come  of  this  Members'  reelection 
package  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  is  one  missing  element  in  the 
Federal  response  to  the  drug  crisis.  We 
worry  about  the  self-esteem  of  drug 
abu.sers,  .so  we  fund  efforts  to  improve 
how  they  feel  about  them.selves.  We 
will  al.so  take  drug  dealers  out  of  circu- 
lation through  stiff  jail  .sentences. 
But,  our  fascination  with  .self-esteem 
and  pmiishment  has  lead  us  to  give 
little  attention  to  the  most  critical  ele- 
ment in  this  mix.  .self-discipline.  Until 
individuals  are  fully  aware  that  they 
are  responsible  for  their  actions,  the 
drug  culture  will  remain  with  us. 

A  .stable  society  is  baised  on  specified 
beliefs  and  rituals.  Unfortunately,  our 
traditional  rituals  for  incorporating 
our  youth  into  the  American  culture 
were  abandoned  in  the  late  1960's.  The 
trend  was  to  do  your  own  thing  ".  and 
anything  became  permi.ssible.  In  the 
proce.ss  of  promoting  .self-absorption, 
the  discipline,  that  is  instilled  through 
the  rituals  of  becoming  an  adult  m  our 
.society,  was  lost.  Now.  we  have  to  re- 
cover this  discipline,  this  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility that  IS  a  fundamental  at- 
tribute of  the  American  culture. 

The  first  step  is  to  declare  that 
those  who  enter  the  drug  culture  are 
responsible  for  their  actions.  Jack 
Kemp,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  has  recently  mi 
tiated  a  policy  of  responsibility  for 
those  individuals  who  reside  in  public 
housing.  In  effect,  he  has  decided  that 
drug  abiLsers  and  their  families  will 
not  reside  in  taxpayer-financed  public 
housing.  It  IS  a  sensible  and  timely 
policy.  But.  I  believe  the  concept  of  re 
sponsibility  can  and  should  be  much 
broader  than  simply  applied  to  public 
housing.  That  is  the  purpo.se  of  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 

Last  year,  as  we  worked  on  the  omni- 
bus drug  bill,  the  Congre.ss  was  al.so 
working  on  a  major  reform  of  the  wel- 
fare laws.  When  the  Senate  debated 
the  welfare  proposal.  I  offered  an 
amendment.  In  a  sense,  it  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  i.ssue  of  welfare  reform. 
We  are  not  going  to  reduce  welfare 
rolls  until  people  accept  responsibility 
for  organizing  themselves,  for  .seeking 
employment,  and  for  raising  their 
families  in  short  for  all  the  normal  ac- 
tivities of  life. 

What  I  proposed  simply  required 
people  seeking  public  assistance  to  be 
drug  free.  Anyone  applying  for  welfare 
benefits  should  not  be  a  drug  u.ser  or 
pusher  My  amendment  would  require 
testing  for  drug  abu.se.  If  the  individ- 
ual tested  positive,  they  would  have  to 
sign  up  for  a  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram if  they  wanted  to  receive  public 
assistance.  Periodic  random  drug  test- 


ing of  welfare  recipients  would  also  be 
required.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  too 
great  an  imposition  to  insist  that  indi- 
viduals, supported  by  the  taxpayers, 
exerci.se  self-denial  and  avoid  drug 
abuse. 

I  briefly  discussed  this  i.ssue  with  our 
colleague  from  New  York,  Senator 
MoYNiHAN,  the  floor  manager  of  the 
welfare  reform  bill.  While  he  told  me 
he  could  support  the  concept,  it 
should  wait  until  we  took  up  the  drug 
bill.  In  addition,  he  indicated  that  the 
welfare  bill  did  contain  a  provision 
which  began  to  addre.ss  the  drugs  and 
welfare  dilemma.  It  was  a  start,  but 
certainly  not  the  final  answer  to  the 
problem,  which  Senator  Moynihan  in- 
dicated was  a  murderous  assault  on 
children  in  poverty. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  a  news 
story  last  winter  about  the  mayor  of 
San  Diego.  Maureen  O'Connor,  toured 
her  city  as  a  homeless  person  for  sev- 
eral days.  She  discovered  that  many  of 
the  homeless  had  funds  because  wel- 
fare checks  had  been  distributed  the 
day  before  her  tour.  What  was  disturb- 
ing to  her  was  the  use  of  their  welfare 
payments  to  buy  drugs  with  troubling 
ease  and  frequency. 

So.  my  amendment  was  not  offered 
to  the  welfare  bill;  it  was  suggested 
that  I  hold  off  and  save  it  for  the  drug 
bill.  When  we  finally  debated  the  drug 
bill,  it  was  late  in  the  .session.  I  was 
confronted  with  the  situation  where 
deals  had  been  cut.  and  no  one  wanted 
any  amendments  to  slow  down  the 
drug  package.  Congress  avoided  a  good 
concept,  not  once,  but  twice.  I  intend 
to  persevere,  and  today,  am  reintro- 
ducing this  legislation.  I  hope  that  it 
will  become  part  of  our  national  drug 
strategy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill,  the  news  article 
about  Mayor  O'Connor,  and  a  recent 
column  by  Charles  Krauthammer  on 
drugs  and  self-denial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1409 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK<TI<»N  I  DRK.  TK.STS  KOR  (  KKTAIN  INDIVID 
I  AI.S  APPI.VIN(.  FOR  OR  RE(  EIVINC; 
AID  TO  KAMII.IKS  WITH  DEPENDENT 
(  HII.DRKN. 

Section  402  <ai  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
>42  I'.S.C  602(ai>  is  amended 

ill  by  .striking  out  and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (39); 

i2i  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  <40i  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
.  and  ";  and 

i3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

c41)  provide  that  the  State  agency— 
I A I  shall  require  each  applicant  who  is  a 
parent  or  caretaker  of  a  dependent  child,  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  aid  under  this 
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part,  to  submit  to  a  confidential  test  for  ille- 
gal drugs  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

■■(B)  shall  implement  a  drug  testing  pro- 
gram under  which  any  individual  who  re- 
ceives aid  under  this  part  may  be  selected  to 
submit  to  a  confidential  test  for  illegal 
drugs  approved  by  the  Secretary  (such  indi- 
viduals .selected  for  testing  under  this  clause 
shall  be  selected  on  a  random  basis); 

■■(C)  shall  require  that  any  individual  re- 
quired or  selected  to  submit  to  a  test  for  ille- 
gal drugs  under  this  paragraph  resulting  in 
evidence  of  illegal  drug  use  by  such  individ- 
ual shall  register  for  and  participate  in  a 
drug  treatment  program  approved  by  the 
State  as  a  condition  for  continued  eligibility 
for  aid  under  this  part;  and 
(D)  shall  provide  that— 
(i)  if  an  individual  who  is  required  or  se- 
lected pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  to  submit  to  a  test  for  illegal 
drugs  and  without  good  cause  fails  to 
submit  to  such  test  or  refuses  to  participate 
in  the  State  approved  drug  treatment  pro- 
gram the  needs  of  such  individual  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  with  respect  to  such 
individual's  family  under  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  subsection,  and  if  such  individual  is  the 
parent  or  other  caretaker  relative,  payments 
of  aid  of  any  dependent  child  in  the  family 
in  the  form  of  payments  described  in  section 
406(b)(2i  (Which  in  such  case  shall  be  with- 
out regard  to  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  there- 
of) will  be  made  unless  the  State  agency, 
after  making  reasonable  efforts,  is  unable  to 
locate  an  appropriate  individual  to  whom 
such  payments  can  be  made; 

(ii)  any  sanction  described  in  clause  (i) 
shall  continue— 

(I)  in  the  case  of  the  individual's  first 
failure  to  comply,  until  the  failure  to 
comply  ceases; 

(II)  m  the  case  of  the  individual's  second 
failure  to  comply,  until  the  failure  to 
comply  ceases  or  3  months  (whichever  is 
longer);  and 

(III)  in  the  case  of  any  subsequent  fail- 
ure to  comply,  until  the  failure  to  comply 
ceases  or  6  months  (whichever  is  longer); 
and 

■■(iii)  the  State  will  promptly  remind  any 
individual  whose  failure  to  comply  has  con- 
tinued for  3  months,  in  writing,  of  the  indi- 
vidual's option  to  end  the  sanction  by  termi- 
nating such  failure.". 

SEC.  2.  DEKINITION  OK  II.LE(;AL  DRl'(;S. 

Section  406  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U,S.C.  606)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(i)  The  term  illegal  drugs'  means  a  con- 
trolled substance  in  Schedule  I  or  II.  as  de- 
fined under  section  102(6)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6));  the  pos- 
session of  which  is  unlawful  under  such  Act. 
The  term  illegal  drugs'  does  not  include  a 
controlled  substance  used  pursuant  to  a 
valid  prescription  or  authorized  by  law.". 

SE(    .1  RECl  LATIONS. 

The  Secretary'  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  implement 
the  illegal  drug  testing  program  and  re- 
quired by  the  amendments  made  by  section 
2. 
SEC  4   EKKEITIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  October  1.  1990. 

Down  and  Out  For  48  Hours  In  San 
Diego— Mayor  Surreptitiously  Joins 
City's  Homeless 

(By  Jay  Mathews) 
San  Diego.— Maureen  O'Connor,  a  politi- 
cian with  an  adventurous  streak,  had  spent 


36  hours  successfully  posing  as  a  homeless 
person,  but  now  a  shelter  manager  was  look- 
ing at  her  suspiciously  and  asking  that  she 
remove  her  sunglasses.  Had  she  t)een  found 
out? 

"Oh.  I  never  take  off  my  glasses.  "  O'Con- 
nor told  the  woman,  hoping  that  the  rest  of 
her  costume— baseball  cap.  jeans,  work  shirt 
and  backpack— would  reinforce  her  aura  of 
eccentricity. 

"Take  them  off.  "  the  woman  repeated,  un- 
impressed. "Nobody  gets  in  here  who  isn't 
clean  and  sober." 

The  eyes  of  the  mayor  of  this  city  were  in- 
spected and  found  acceptable,  and  O'Con- 
nor, signing  in  under  her  mother's  maiden 
name.  Prances  Shinnick,  was  allowed  to 
spend  a  restless  night  on  floor  mats  at  Ra- 
chel's Women's  Center  on  Eighth  Avenue. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  been  difficult 
ones  for  the  cause  of  the  homeless.  New 
York  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch's  campaign 
against  panhandlers  has  produced  intense 
publicity.  Federal  funding  has  increased 
but,  with  winter  approaching,  the  demand 
for  housing  for  the  homeless  far  exceeds 
the  supply. 

Elected  mayor  in  1986  of  what  is  today 
the  nation's  seventh  largest  city  and  reelect- 
ed this  year  with  60  percent  of  the  vote. 
O'Connor,  42,  a  Democrat  has  been  a  regu- 
lar volunteer  in  a  soup  kitchen  run  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  She  is  the  chair- 
man of  a  regional  task  force  for  the  home- 
less. 

Much  of  what  she  had  learned  about  the 
problems  of  the  homeless  came  from  staff 
reports,  she  said,  that  included  language  ob- 
scured or  softened  to  satisfy  bureaucratic 
whims. 

"I  decided  I  had  to  get  out  there  myself, 
so  I  wouldn't  get  a  filtered  version."  she 
said,  reflecting  on  her  48  hours  on  the 
streets  last  weekend. 

At  5-foot-l.  San  Diego's  first  female 
mayor  has  never  been  one  to  stand  out  in  a 
crowd.  From  the  beginning  of  her  wander- 
ings downtown  that  started  on  a  Friday 
morning,  she  said  she  found  that  her  cos- 
tume and  the  fact  that  she  was  accompa- 
nied by  two  local  reporters  in  similar  garb 
rendered  her  virtually  invisible. 

Two  plainclothes  police  officers  kept  track 
of  the  mayor  from  a  discreet  distance. 

San  Diego  Tribune  reporter  Alison 
DaRosa.  one  of  the  mayor's  companions. 
noted  that  prominent  city  officials  and  per- 
sons who  had  known  and  worked  with 
O'Connor  for  years  looked  right  past  her. 
These  included  America's  Cup  yacht  captain 
Dennis  Conner,  former  city  council  member 
Bill  Mitchell  and  deputy  police  chief  Norm 
Stamper,  DaRosa  said. 

Only  three  people  recognized  her.  Two 
were  homeless  women  who  said  they  knew 
her  from  the  soup  kitchen.  "Only  homeless 
people  bother  to  really  look  at  other  home- 
less people,  "  O'Connor  said.  The  third  was  a 
nun  who  caught  O'Connor  reading  a  news- 
paper. "You  should  know."  the  nun  told  the 
mayor,  "that  homeless  people  don't  read 
the  financial  page.  " 

Over  two  days  and  nights.  O'Connor  said, 
she  slept  fitfully  under  bushes  in  Balboa 
Park  that  turn  out  to  be  a  homosexual  ren- 
dezvous, learned  how  to  spot  a  drug  deal 
and  gave  up  her  bed  sheets  at  the  shelter  to 
a  woman  raving  incoherently  about  homo- 
cide. 

The  mayor  concluded  that,  although  fa- 
cilities for  the  homeless  were  accessible  and 
well-run,  many  of  the  street  people  were  too 
wedded  to  their  private  worlds  and  personal 
problems  to  make  good  use  of  them. 


"There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  avail- 
able .  .  .  but  when  they  go  to  the  shelters, 
they  have  to  start  complying  with  the 
rules,"  O'Connor  said.  "If  you  put  some  of 
them  on  any  kind  of  schedule,  they  come  to 
resent  it." 

Mental  illness  and  crime  complicate  the 
picture,  making  homelessness  seem  "more 
intractable  than  I  thought  it  was"  a  week 
before  the  experience,  she  said. 

Long  after  the  mayor's  unusual  tour 
ended,  her  husband,  Robert  O.  Peterson,  a 
retired  Jack  in  the  Box  restaurant  magnate, 
still  knew  nothing  about  it.  Two  days  before 
she  went  underground,  he  had  left  for  a 
fishing  trip  off  the  west  coast  of  Canada. 

•I  don't  think  he'll  be  surprised."  O'Con- 
nor said,  adding  that  he  probably  would 
enjoy  himself  more  if  she  didn't  reveal  her 
plans  beforehand. 

O'Connor  carried  a  backpack  that  con- 
tained a  sleeping  bag.  toothbrush,  comb, 
sunscreen  lotion,  two  small  bottles  of  miner- 
al water  and  a  bag  of  marshmallow  peanuts. 

She  climbed  a  steep  embankment  from 
Highway  163  to  sneak  into  Balboa  Park 
through  a  hole  in  the  fence  and  dashed  out 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  good  sleeping  spot 
when  the  automatic  ground  sprinklers 
clicked  on.  Her  feet  swelled  and  began  to 
hurt.  "When  she  finally  found  a  place  to 
sleep,  she  was  awakened  repeatedly  by 
flashlights  and  loud  comments  as  homosex- 
uals sought  seclusion  in  what  they  appar- 
ently considered  their  part  of  the  park. 

O'Connor  said  she  carried  $10.  but  discov- 
ered that  many  of  the  homeless  had  far 
more  because  they  had  cashed  welfare 
checks  that  had  just  arrived  on  Sept.  1,  the 
day  before  her  unusual  tour  t>egan. 

Some  spent  their  money  on  cheap  hotel 
rooms,  leaving  the  shelters  with  many  va- 
cancies, and  some  bought  drugs  with  trou- 
bling ease  and  frequency,  O'Connor  said. 

■It's  something  I'm  going  to  talk  to  the 
city  manager  about,"  she  said.  Drug  deals 
were  frequent  throughout  the  weekend,  she 
said,  yet  she  saw  no  police  patrols.  One  man. 
with  a  beeper,  dispensed  what  apiieared  to 
be  heroin  from  a  shopping  cart  full  of  old 
aluminum  cans. 

Constituents  have  congratulated  O'Con- 
nor for  her  initiative.  She  comes  from  an 
athletic  family,  whose  members  concluded 
that  "if  Maureen  got  into  trouble,  at  least 
she  can  run  fast."  she  said. 

When  she  appeared  as  mayor  at  Rachel's 
Women's  Center  the  day  after,  many  shel- 
ter residents  wept  and  thanked  her  for 
taking  the  trouble  to  share  their  lives. 

Reaction  from  her  husband  was  to  come 
when  she  met  him  at  the  airport  after  his 
trip.  ■  I'll  just  give  him  the  newspaper  and 
say.  "Maybe  you  ought  to  read  this.'  " 

An  Answer  for  Patricia  Godley 
(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

So  the  Atlanta  cabby  tells  his  fare.  Prof. 
Allan  Bloom,  that  he  has  just  gotten  out  of 
prison  where,  happily,  with  the  help  of  psy- 
chotherapy, he  "found  his  identity  and 
learned  to  like  himself."  Observes  Bloom: 
"A  generation  earlier  he  would  have  found 
God  and  learned  to  despise  himself."  But  re- 
building life  in  a  spirit  of  humility  is  not  the 
American  way.  The  indispensable  element 
of  modem  rehabilitation  is  the  acquisition 
of  self-love. 

You  would  think  that  narcissism,  exces- 
sive auid  exclusive  self-love,  might  qualify  as 
a  vice.  In  fact,  in  today's  America,  it  might 
be  the  ultimate  virtue  or.  more  accurately, 
the  prerequisite  for  all  virtue.  It  is.  after  all. 
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common  and  endlessly  repeated  wusdom 
that  one  cannot  begin  to  love  others  until 
one  has  come  to  love  oneself 

In  the  age  of  Donahue,  the  commandmenl 
IS  Love  thyself,  then  thy  neghbor  The  for 
mulalion  is  a  license  for  unremitting  self  in 
dulgence.  since  the  quest  for  self-love  is 
never  finished  and  since  the  obligation  to 
love  others  must  be  deferred  while  the 
search  continues.  No  distractions  please 
First  things  first. 

The  ideology  of  self-love  enjoyed  currency 
during  the  TOs  as  a  form  of  psychic  recrea 
tion  of  the  Me  Generation.  It  haa  now  been 
resurrected  as  a  cure  for  the  social  patholo 
gies  of  the  SOs.  for  the  drug  and  other  be 
havioral  epidemics  that  ravage  the  nation 
and  particularly  the  mner  cities. 

The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  people 
are  acting  so  selfdestructively  b«'cause  of  an 
absence  of  self-worth.  Until  they  can  learn 
to  love  themselves,  they  will  continue  to 
damage  both  themselves  and  others.  A  rivet 
mg  example  of  this  kind  of  logic  was  dis 
played  last  week  on  Ted  Koppel  s  three 
hour  extravaganza  on  Wa-shingtons  drug 
epidemic.  The  last  speaker,  a  woman  named 
Patricia  Godley.  took  the  stage  and  held  it 
with  a  mesmerizing  confessional  She  con 
fessed  variously  to  having  been  a  convict,  an 
addict,  and  a  failed  parent.  (A  .son.  who  grew 
up  illiterate  and  disabled  while  she  was  ad 
dieted,  had  recently  been  killed  in  the  city's 
drug  wars  ) 

She  was  struggling  now  to  learn  to  value 
herself  She  demanded  help.  Her  plea  to 
mayor  and  moderator  and  audience  and 
anyone  else  who  would  listen  was.  Make 
me  know  that  I  am  worth  fighting  for 
Make  me  feel  like  I  can  do  it  Koppel  so 
congratulated  her  for  telling  it  like  it  is 
that  he  ended  the  show  right  there,  saying 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  on 
the  subject 

She  had  told  it  like  it  is.  or  at  least  as  we 
would  like  to  hear  it.  If  the  problem  of  the 
underclass  is  that  of  self  worth,  then  all  we 
need  is  some  good  psychotherapy  and  a  few 
"I  am  somebody"  recitations,  and  we  are  on 
our  way  Easier  that  than  to  .seek  the  roots 
of  underclass  misery  in  economic,  social  and 
family  structures. 

Daniel  Moynihan  has  pointed  out  recentU 
that  in  the  inner  city  there  is  an  alarming 
new  trend;  a  descent  from  single  parent  to 
no-parent  families  as  the  mother  is  engulfed 
in  the  crack  culture.  We  are  producing  a 
generation  of  orphans. 

Societies  have  occasional  success  bringing 
up  orphans,  but  on  a  large  scale  it  is  a  losing 
proposition.  The  welfare  state  was  original 
ly  called  upon  to  supplement  families  It  is 
now  called  upon  to  substitute  for  them,  and 
that  is  clearly  impossible  The  slate  cannot 
undo  the  devastation  that  comes  from  pa 
rental  abandonment.  Nor  is  it  equipped  to 
train  parents. 

Cried  Patricia  Godley.  What  can  you  do 
to  help  me  be  something  I  have  never  been, 
a  parent'  The  answer,  properly,  is  almost 
nothing  ■  We  can  give  you  day  care  and 
food  stamps  and  supplement  your  income, 
but  teaching  a  mother  to  mother  is  not 
something  that  the  stale  is  designed  to  do 
The  culture,  the  community,  the  family 
have  to  do  it.  If  they  don't,  it  does  not  get 
done 

And  when  it  does  not  get  done,  the  harm 
that  results  is  not  undone  by  mantras  about 
self  worth.  Indeed,  today's  convetuional 
wisdom  that  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  and 
.sexual  irresponsibility  come  from  an  ab 
sence  of  self-worth  .seems  to  me  to  be  pre 
cisely   wrong.   Drugs   and   sex   and   alcohol 


have  but  one  thing  in  common  they  yield 
intense  and  immediate  pleasure  That  is 
why  people  do  them  Indulgence  in  what 
u-sed  to  be  called  vices  is  an  act  of  excessive 
.self  love  It  requires  such  regard  for  ones 
own  immediate  well  being  as  to  be  oblivious 
to  any  harm  that  indulgence  might  cau.se 
others,  even  one's  own  children. 

The  answer  to  Patricia  Godley  is.  first, 
that  there  is  no  way  the  state  can  make  you 
love  yourself  or  your  child  And  second,  that 
even  if  there  were,  loving  yourself  certainly 
is  not  the  problem.  Nor  is  loving  your  child 
Every  mother  loves  her  child.  What  is  hard 
IS  to  sacrifice  for  the  child.  And  that  re 
quires  not  .self  love,  but  its  opposite,  self 
denial. 

No  one  has  a  good  answer  to  the  patholo 
gies  lh;\t  wrack  the  inner  cities.  But  the 
latest  prescription  .so  glibly  dispensed-more 
self-love-is  an  illusion  Bloom  calls  our  at 
tention  to  the  modern  distinction  between 
the  inner  directed  and  other  directed 
person    It  is  now  believed  that  the  former  is 

unqualifiedly  good  and  that  the  healthy 
inner  directed  person  will  really  care  for 
others."  Bloom  s  response  is  admirably  con 
cise  If  you  can  believe  that,  you  can  be- 
lieve anything  ."• 


By   Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Heinz »  iby  request); 
S.  1410.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  self- 
regulation  of  investment  advisers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

INVESTMENT  ^DVISKR  SELF-REGULATION  ACT 

•  Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  today. 
\\ith  my  colleague  and  ranking  minori- 
ty mernber  of  the  Securities  Subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Heinz.  I  am  introduc- 
ing, at  the  request  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  legislation 
intended  to  provide  greater  protection 
for  investors  who  use  the  services  of 
investment  advisers.  We  are  introduc- 
ing the  bill  at  this  time  in  order  to  fur- 
ther public  debate  on  the  problem  of 
inspecting  and  regulating  the  growing 
investment  adviser  industry  in  the 
face  of  severe  and  continuing  limits  on 
SEC  resources. 

Investment  advisers  are  individuals 
or  firms  who  receive  compensation  for 
advising  others  about  the  value  of  se- 
curities or  the  advisability  of  purchas- 
ing or  selling  securities.  Firms  or  indi- 
viduals fitting  the  definition  of  invest- 
ment adviser  under  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  must  register 
with  the  SEC.  unless  they  fall  within 
certain  exceptions  In  order  to  protect 
investors  who  deal  with  investment  ad- 
visers, the  SEC  has  the  authority  to 
routinely  inspect  their  books  and 
records,  establish  certain  disclosure 
and  other  requirements,  and  bring 
civil  actions  for  fraud  and  other  secu- 
rities law  violations. 

In  recent  years,  as  financial  products 
and  services  have  become  increasingly 
complex,  more  and  more  investors 
have  turned  to  professional  advisers 
for  help.  Consequently,  the  number  of 
investment  advisers  has  grown  dra- 
matically. 

Since  1980,  the  number  of  invest- 
ment advisers  has  more  than  tripled, 


to  15.000  currently  registered  with  the 
SEC.  These  range  from  sole  propri- 
etorships, to  large  firms  with  hun- 
dreds of  employees.  Assets  under  their 
management  have  increased  more 
than  1,000  percent,  now  totalling  $5.3 
trillion,  which  is  greater  than  the  com- 
bined deposits  of  banks  and  savings 
and  loans.  These  assets  now  amount  to 
20  to  25  percent  of  all  financial  assets 
owned  by  Americans.  There  are  also 
approximately  200  foreign  firms  regis- 
tered as  investment  advisers  in  this 
country,  reflecting  the  increasing  glo- 
balization of  our  financial  markets. 

Unlike  the  case  with  broker-dealers, 
which  are  required  to  belong  to  a  reg- 
istered self -regulatory  organization, 
such  as  the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers  or  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  there  is  no  self-regu- 
latory organization  for  investment  ad- 
visers. Consequently,  while  the  SEC 
oversees  NYSE  and  NASD  inspections 
of  broker-dealers  and  conducts  direct 
inspections  of  only  a  small  percentage 
of  all  broker-dealers  annually,  it  must 
conduct  direct  inspections  of  all  in- 
vestment advisers  with  its  own.  limited 
examination  staff. 

In  the  face  of  explosive  growth  in 
this  industry  over  the  past  decade, 
SEC  staff  levels  devoted  to  supervising 
the  industry  have  increased  only 
slightly.  As  a  consequence,  the  SEC  is 
able  to  inspect  investment  advisers  at 
the  rate  of  only  once  every  12  years. 
Although  the  SEC  targets  higher  risk 
advisers  for  more  frequent  inspections, 
and  State  regulators  also  conduct  peri- 
odic inspections,  the  frequency  of  in- 
spections clearly  is  not  sufficient  to 
deter  fraud  and  detect  illegal  activity. 
By  comparison,  in  the  broker-dealer 
area,  major  firms  are  inspected  annu- 
ally by  one  of  the  self-regulatory  orga- 
nizations, and  all  firms  and  individuals 
are  inspected  at  least  once  every  2 
vears. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  super- 
vising registered  firms,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  individuals  and  firms  that 
hold  themselves  out  to  be  financial 
planners  that  are  not  registered  with 
the  SEC  as  investment  advisers,  either 
because  they  fall  within  one  of  the  ex- 
emptions of  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act.  or  they  give  financial  advice  with 
respect  to  products  other  than  securi- 
ties. In  a  1987  study,  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  estimated  the 
number  of  financial  planners  in  the 
United  States  could  total  250.000  or 
more.  While  many  are  inspected  and 
regulated  under  State  laws,  many 
others  operate  without  any  State  or 
Federal  supervision. 

In  an  increasingly  complicated  fi- 
nancial environment,  I  believe  it  is 
critical  to  examine  whether  consumers 
who  seek  financial  advice  are  ade- 
quately protected  from  fraud,  misman- 
agement, or  just  incompetence. 
Whether    it    is   the   widow   or   retiree 
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seeking  a  means  to  preserve  their 
assets  and  live  comfortably  for  their 
remaining  years,  or  the  working 
couple  looking  for  ways  to  save  for 
their  children's  college  education,  indi- 
viduals who  turn  to  professionals  for 
advice  are  vulnerable.  They  are  look- 
ing for  someone  to  trust.  They  are 
saying  to  the  adviser  or  financial  plan- 
ner. "I  don't  know  what  is  the  best 
plan  for  me  or  my  family.  You  tell  me, 
what  should  I  do  with  my  savings?" 

However,  in  some  cases,  advisers 
may  be  more  interested  in  the  fees 
they  collect  or  in  the  commissions  gen- 
erated by  the  sale  of  products,  than  in 
rendering  sound,  objective  aidvice  to 
their  clients. 

In  a  number  of  studies  of  investment 
advisers,  as  well  as  financial  planners 
more  broadly,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  gauge  the  amount  of  fraud 
and  consumer  losses.  Some  have  esti- 
mated losses  to  consumers  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
For  example,  a  30-State  survey  re- 
leased in  1988  by  the  North  American 
Securities  Administrators  Association 
reported  $400  million  in  investor  losses 
from  financial  planners  during  a  2- 
year  period. 

My  personal  view  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  financial  advisers  are  scru- 
pulously honest,  and  they  care  about 
the  clients  they  serve.  However,  these 
professionals,  too.  are  harmed  when 
fraudulent,  or  simply  incompetent,  ad- 
visers take  advantage  of  consumers 
seeking  their  help. 

The  Investment  Adviser  Self -Regula- 
tion Act.  which  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  SEC  on  June  19  of  this 
year,  is  intended  to  address  some  of 
the  problems  evident  in  the  invest- 
ment adviser  industry.  The  legislation 
seeks  to  increase  the  level  of  supervi- 
sion of  investment  advisers,  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  taxpayer,  by  amend- 
ing the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  one  or  more  self-regulatory  organi- 
zations for  registered  investment  ad-- 
visers.  These  associations  of  invest- 
ment advisers  would  establish  qualifi- 
cation and  business  practice  standards, 
perform  inspections,  and  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  In  short,  the  in- 
dustry itself,  under  tough  SEC  over- 
sight, would  set  standards  for  and  in- 
spect its  own  members  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  investors.  This  proposal 
is  patterned  after  the  self-regulatory 
scheme  for  broker-dealers  established 
in  the  Securities  Act  of  1934. 

The  legislation  follows  several  years 
of  study  and  debate  on  this  issue  in 
the  Congress,  at  the  SEC,  and  in 
dozens  of  States.  An  18-month  SEC 
study  issued  in  February  1988,  led  to 
the  proposal.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs,  which  I  chaired  in 
the  last  Congress,  held  hearings  on 
this  issue  last  year.  Nonetheless,  Sena- 
tor Heinz  and  I  expect  to  have  addi- 
tional hearings  in  the  Securities  Sub- 


committee and  a  thorough  debate 
before  reaching  a  final  judgment  on 
the  need  for  legislation,  and  the 
merits  of  this  bill  in  particular,  as  well 
as  on  alternative  proposals. 

There  are  some  who  oppose  the  con- 
cept of  self-regulation,  particularly  as 
it  would  apply  to  the  investment  advi- 
sory industry.  However,  the  current 
state  of  affairs — SEC  inspections  on  a 
cycle  of  once  every  12  years— is  unac- 
ceptable. The  alternative— significant- 
ly increased  funding  to  enable  the 
SEC  to  conduct  more  frequent  inspec- 
tions—does not  appear  to  be  possible 
in  the  current  budget  envirormient. 
Virtually  every  SEC  program  area  is 
overstressed  as  the  result  of  an  explo- 
sion in  market  activity  over  the  past 
decade,  when  SEC  staff  levels  have  re- 
mained virtually  static.  Even  if  we  are 
successful  in  gaining  additional  funds 
for  the  SEC  for  fiscal  year  1990.  those 
funds  must  be  stretched  to  cover 
greater  demands  in  the  enforcement 
area,  additional  staff  to  review  in- 
creased filings  of  disclosure  docu- 
ments, staff  devoted  to  supervision  of 
growing  activity  in  the  trading  mar- 
kets, and  increased  demands  in  a 
number  of  areas,  in  addition  to  super- 
vision of  investment  advisers.  In  the 
current  budget  environment,  a  self- 
regulatory  structure  for  investment 
advisers— under  tough,  SEC  over- 
sight—has the  potential  to  achieve  far 
greater  supervision  over  this  industry 
than  the  SEC  can  do  with  its  own,  lim- 
ited staff.  Thus,  the  proposal  deserves 
a  serious  review  by  the  Congress. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
legislation  should  go  further  in  a 
number  of  substantive  areas,  such  as 
regulating  conflicts  of  interest,  provid- 
ing for  greater  disclosure,  and  ensur- 
ing private  rights  of  action  under  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act.  In  addition, 
the  legislation  does  not  address  the 
question  of  those  who  hold  themselves 
out  to  be  financial  planners,  but  who 
do  not  register  as  investment  advisers 
with  the  SEC,  because  they  may  fall 
under  one  of  the  exemptions  to  the 
Advisers  Act,  I  can  assure  critics  that 
we  will  examine  each  of  these  areas. 

The  States  have  been  grappling  with 
many  of  these  concerns,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  hearing  the 
views  of  State  regulators  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  laws  and  whether 
they  believe  there  is  a  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  am  also  interested  in 
hearing  further  from  consumer  groups 
about  the  specific  harms  we  must  ad- 
dress, and  how  we  can  best  remedy 
those  harms  in  the  current  budget  en- 
vironment. I  also  want  to  hear  the 
views  of  leaders  in  the  investment  ad- 
visory and  financial  plarming  indus- 
tries on  how  they  believe  we  can  best 
police  these  industries  to  deter  and 
detect  those  whose  actions  harm  con- 
sumers and  tarnish  even  the  most  eth- 
ical members  of  the  industry. 


Senator  Heinz  and  I  would  encour- 
age all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  leg- 
islation to  contact  the  subcommittee 
with  their  views.  I  believe  it  is  critical 
that  we  examine  just  where  are  the 
gaps  in  supervision  over  this  growing 
industry  that  handles  the  savings  of  so 
many  Americans. 

Let  me  also  thank  Chairman  Ruder 
and  the  excellent  staff  of  the  SEC  and 
its  Division  of  Investment  Manage- 
ment who  have  worked  to  develop  this 
legislative  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  and 
that  the  SEC's  transmittal  letter,  as 
well  as  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  legislation,  be  printed  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1410 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE;  FINDINGS  AND 
PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'In- 
vestment Adviser  Self-Regulation  Act." 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  investment  advisers  are  of  nation- 
al concern  and  that  the  self -regulation  of  in- 
vestment advisers  under  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  will  enhance  the  protec- 
tion of  investors,  provide  for  just  and  equi- 
table business  practices  by  Investment  advis- 
ers, and  facilitate  the  deterrence  of  fraudu- 
lent and  manipulative  acts  and  practices  by 
investment  advisers,  and  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  competency  testing,  and 
standards  of  training  and  financiiU  responsi- 
bility. 

TITLE  II-REGISTRATION  OF 
INVESTMENT  ADVISERS 

Sec.  201.  Section  203  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sut>sec- 
tion  (i): 

"(i)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  regis- 
tered investment  adviser,  other  than  one 
whose  only  investment  advisory  clients  are 
investment  companies  r-igistered  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  to  which 
the  adviser  provides  services  pursuant  to  a 
written  contract  or  contracts,  to  make  use 
of  the  mails  or  any  means  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  interstate  commerce  in  connection 
with  his  or  its  business  as  an  investment  ad- 
viser unless  such  investment  adviser  is  a 
member  of  an  association  of  investment  ad- 
visers registered  under  section  203A  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  The  Commission  by  rule  or  order,  as 
it  deems  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
the  protection  of  investors,  or  otherwise  in 
furtherance  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
may  conditionally  or  unconditionally 
exempt  from  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion, any  investment  adviser  or  class  of  in- 
vestment advisers."'. 
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TITLE  in -ESTABLISHMENT  AND  COM 
MISSION  OVERSIGHT  OF  INVi:ST 
MENT  ADVISER  SELF  REGULATORY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec    301    The  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 

1940  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 

203  thereof  the  following  new  section  203A 

SEC    203A.   Registered   Investment  Ad 

visER  Associations. 

■ia>  An  association  of  investment  adusers 
may  register  as  a  national  investmeni  advis 
er  association   under  subsection   ib)   under 
the  terms  and  conditions  provided   in   thus 
section  and   in   accordance   with   the   provi 
sions  of  this  title,  by  filing  with  the  Com 
mission  for  review  and  approval  an  applica 
tion  for  registration  in  such  form,  and  con 
taming  the  rules  of  the  association  and  such 
other   information   and   documents    as   the 
Commission,  by  rule    may  prescribe  as  nee 
essary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest 
or  for  the  protection  of  investors  or  other- 
wise in  furtherance  of  the  prousions  of  this 

title. 

(b»  An  association  of  investment  advisers 
shall  not  be  registered  as  a  national  invest 
ment  adviser  association  unless  the  Commis 
sion  determines  that  — 

il'  By  reason  of  the  number  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  its  members  and 
the  scope  of  their  activities,  the  a-ssociation 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section 

(2i  The  association  is  so  organized  and 
has  the  capacity  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  to  comply,  and 
I  subject  to  any  rule  or  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (kH2)  of  this  section 
or  section  204(ci  of  this  title i  to  enforce 
compliance  by  its  members  and  persons  as 
socialed  with  its  members,  with  the  provi 
sions  of  this  title,  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder,  and  the  rules  of  the  association. 
(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec 
tion  ic  of  this  section,  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation provide  that  any  registered  invest- 
ment adviser  may  tjecome  a  member  of  the 
association  and  any  person  may  become  as- 
.sociated  ^ith  a  member 

1 41  The  rules  of  the  association  assure  a 
fair  representation  of  Us  members  in  the  se- 
lection of  Its  directors  and  administration  of 
its  affairs  and  provide  that  at  If-ast  one  of 
Its  directors  shall  be  representative  of  the 
public  and  investors  and  not  be  a  member  or 
person  associated  with  a  member  of  a  self 
regulatory  organization  or   futures  associa 
tion  registered  under  section  17  of  the  Com 
modify  Exchange  Act  i7  US  C   21 1   or  be  or 
be   associated   with   an    investment    adviser, 
broker,  dealer,  bank,  or  insurance  company 
15)  The  rules  of  the  association  provide 
for  the  equitable  allocation  of   reasonable 
dues.  fees,  and  other  charges  among  mem 
bers.  and  other  persons  using  any  facilit>  or 
system   which    the   association   operates   or 
controls 

i6i  The  rules  of  the  a-ssociation  are  de 
signed  to  prevent  fraudulent  and  manipula 
tive  acts  and  practices,  to  promote  just  and 
equitable  business  practices,  and.  in  general, 
to  protect  investors  and  the  public  interest, 
and  are  not  designed  to  permit  unfair  dus 
crimination  between  investors  or  investment 
advisers,   to   fix   minimum   profit,s   or  other 
compensation  received  by   its  members,  to 
impose  any  schedule  or  fix  rates  of  fees  to 
be  charged  by  its  members,  or  to  regulate  by 
virtue   of   any   authority   conferred   by   this 
title  matters  not  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title  or  the  administration  of  the  asso 
ciation. 

(7 1  The  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  (subject  to  any  rule  of  the  Commission 
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under  subsection  iki(2)  or  section  204(c)  of 
this  title)  lUs  members  and  persons  associat- 
ed with  Its  members  shall  be  appropriately 
disciplined  for  violation  of  any  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  rules  or  regulations  thereun 
der.  or  the  rules  of  the  association,  by  ex 
pulsion,  suspension,  limitation  of  activities, 
functions,  and  operations,  fine,  censure, 
tieing  suspended  or  barred  from  being  as-so 
ciated  with  a  member,  or  any  other  fitting 
sanction 

i8i  The  rules  of  the  association  are  m  ac 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(fi  of  this  .section,  and.  in  general,  provide  a 
fair  procedure  for  the  disciplining  of  mem 
bers  and  persons  associated  with  members, 
the  denial  o(  membership  to  any  person,  the 
barring  of  any  person  from  becoming  associ 
ated  with  a  member  and  the  prohibition  or 
limitation  by  tin-  association  of  any  person 
with  respect  to  access  to  services  offered  by 
the  association  or  a  member. 

(9i  The  rules  ol  the  association  do  not 
impose  any  burden  on  competition  not  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  t  his  title 

<10i  The  rules  of  the  association  do  not 
apply  to  the  advisory  activities  of  a  regis 
tered  investment  advi.ser  undertaken  piirsu 
ant  to  a  written  contract  with  an  investment 
company  regi.stered  or  being  registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
(cxli  A  national  investmeni  adviser  asso 
ciation  shall  deny  membership  to  any 
person  who  is  not  a  registered  investment 
adviser. 

1 21  A  national  inve.stment  adviser  as.socia 
tion  may.  and  in  cases  m  which  the  Commis 
sion.  by  rule  or  order,  directs  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  ttie  public  interest,  for  the 
protection  of  investors  or  otherwi.se  m  lur 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall, 
denv  membership  to  any  regi.stered  invest 
ment  advi.ser  and  bar  from  becoming  associ- 
ated with  a  inember.  any  person  who  is  sub 
ject  to  a  statutory  disqualification 

i3)  A  national  investment  adviser  as.socia 
tion  shall   file  notice  with  the  Commission 
not  less  than  30  days  before  admitting  a  reg 
istered   investment    advi.ser   to   membership. 
or  permitting  a  person  to  become  associated 
with  a  member,  if  the  a.s.sociation  knew,  or 
in  the  exercise  of   reasonable  care  should 
have  known,  that  the  investment  adviser  or 
person  was  subject  to  a  statutory  disqualifi 
cation   The  notice  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
contain   such    information   as   the   Commis 
sion.  by  rule,  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriat*-  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors  or  otherwise  in  fur 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 

1 4)1  A)  A  national  investment  advi.ser  as 
.sociation  may  deny  membership  to.  or  con 
dilion  the  membership  of    a  registered  in 
vestment  advi.ser  if  mi  the  investment  advis 
er  does  not  meet  such  standards  of  financial 
responsibility  or  the  investment  advi.ser  or 
any  natural  person  associated  with  the  in 
vestment  adviser  does  not  meet  such  stand 
ards    of    training,    experience,    and    compe 
tence  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  of 
the  association,  or  un  the  investment  advis 
er  or  person  associated  with  the  investment 
adviser  has  engaged  and  there  is  a  reasona 
ble  likelihood  he  will  again  engage  in  acts  or 
practices  inconsistent  with  just  and  equita- 
ble   business    practices     A    national    invest 
ment  advuser  association  may  examine  and 
verify  the  qualifications  of  an  applicant  to 
become  a  member  and  the  natural  persons 
associated  with  an  applicant  m  accordance 
with  standards  and  procedures  established 
by  the  rules  of  the  association 

iB>  A  national  investment  adviser  asso 
ciation  may  bar  a  natural  person  from  be 


coming  associated  with  a  member  or  condi- 
tion the  association  of  a  natural  person  with 
a  member  if  the  natural  person  (i)  does  not 
meet  such  standards  of  training,  experience 
and  competence  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
rules  of  the  association,  or  (ii)  has  engaged 
and  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  the  nat- 
ural person  will  again  engage  in  acts  or 
practices  inconsistent  with  just  and  equita- 
ble business  practices.  A  national  invest- 
ment adviser  association  may  examine  and 
verify  the  qualifications  of  an  applicant  to 
become  a  person  associated  with  a  member 
in  accordance  with  standards  and  proce 
dures  established  by  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  require  a  natural  person  associ 
ated  with  a  member,  or  any  class  of  such 
natural  persons,  to  be  registered  with  the 
association  m  accordance  with  procedures  so 
established 

•■(Ci  A  national  investment  adviser  asso- 
ciation may  bar  any  person  from  becoming 
associated  with  a  member  if  the  person  does 
not  agree  li)  to  supply  the  association  with 
such  information  with  respect  to  the  per 
son's  relationship  and  dealings  with  the 
member  as  may  be  specified  in  the  rules  of 
the  association,  and  iii>  to  permit  examina 
tion  of  the  persons  books  and  records  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  any  information  so 
supplied. 

<  5)1  A I  No  national  investmeni  adviser  as- 
sociation may  deny  membership  to  a  regis- 
tered investment  adviser  bv  reason  of  the 
amount  or  types  of  business  done  by  such 
investment  adviser  or  the  other  types  of 
non  advisory  business  in  which  the  adviser 
IS  engaged 

(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  A  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Commission  may  by 
rule  or  order  permit  a  national  investment 
adviser  association  to  deny  membership  to 
any  class  or  classes  of  registered  investment 
advisers  by  reason  of  the  types  of  advisory 
business  done  by  such  investmeni  advisers 
or  the  other  types  of  non  advisory  business 
in  which  such  advi.sers  are  engaged 

(di<l>  In  any  proceeding  by  a  national  in 
vestment  advi.ser  association  to  determine 
whether  a  member  or  person  associated 
with  a  member  should  be  di.sciplined.  the  as 
.sociation  shall  bring  specific  charges,  notify 
the  member  or  person  of.  and  give  the 
member  or  person  an  opportunity  to  defend 
against,  such  charges,  and  keep  a  record  A 
determination  by  the  association  to  impose 
a  disciplinary  sanction  shall  be  supported  by 
a  statement  setting  forth 

«Ai  any  act  or  practice  in  which  the 
member  or  person  associated  with  a  member 
has  been  found  to  have  engaged,  or  which 
the  member  or  person  has  been  found  to 
have  omitted; 

'B)  the  specific  provision  of  this  title,  the 
rules  or  regulations  thereunder,  or  the  rules 
of  the  association  which  any  such  act  or 
practice,  or  omission  to  act.  is  deemed  to  vio- 
late; and 

iCi  the  sanction  imposed  and  the  reason 
for  It. 

■I  2 1  In  any  proceeding  by  a  national  in- 
vestment adviser  association  to  determine 
whether  a  person  shall  be  denied  member- 
ship, barred  from  becoming  associated  with 
a  member,  or  prohibited  or  limited  with  re- 
spect lo  access  to  services  offered  by  the  as- 
.sociation  or  a  member,  the  association  shall 
notify  the  person  of.  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  on.  the  specific  grounds 
for  denial,  bar.  prohibition  or  limitation 
under  consideration,  and  keep  a  record.  A 
determination  by  the  association  to  deny 
membership,  bar  a  person  from  becoming 
as.sociated   with   a  member,  or  prohibit  or 
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limit  a  person  with  respect  to  access  to  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  association  or  a  member 
shall  be  supported  by  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  specific  grounds  on  which  the 
denial,  bar.  or  prohibition  or  limitation  is 
based. 

•■(e)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
filing  of  an  application  for  registration  as  a 
national  investment  adviser  association, 
publish  notice  of  the  filing  and  afford  inter- 
ested person  an  opportunity  to  submit  writ- 
ten data,  views,  and  arguments  concerning 
the  application.  Within  180  days  of  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  notice  (or  within  such 
longer  period  to  which  the  applicant  con- 
sents), the  Commission  shall— 

(A)  by  order  grant  such  registration;  or 

■■(B)  institute  proceedings  to  determine 
whether  registration  should  be  denied.  Such 
proceedings  shall  include  notice  of  the 
grounds  for  denial  under  consideration  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  and  shall  be  con- 
cluded within  one  year  of  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion for  registration.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings,  the  Commission,  by  order, 
shall  grant  or  deny  registration.  The  Com- 
mission may  extend  the  time  for  conclusion 
of  the  proceedings  for  up  to  120  days  if  it 
finds  good  cause  for  the  extension  and  pub- 
lishes Its  reasons  for  so  finding  or  for  such 
longer  period  to  which  the  applicant  con- 
.sents. 

The  Commission  shall  grant  registration  if 
It  finds  that  the  requirements  of  this  title 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder 
with  respect  to  the  applicant  are  satisfied. 
The  Commission  shall  deny  registration  if  it 
does  not  make  such  finding. 

(2'  A  national  investment  adviser  asscx;ia- 
tion  may.  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission,  by  rule,  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest,  for  the 
protection  of  investors  or  otherwise  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  with- 
draw from  registration  by  filing  a  written 
notice  of  withdrawal  with  the  Commission. 
If  the  Commission  finds  that  any  national 
investment  adviser  association  is  no  longer 
in  existence  or  has  ceased  to  do  business  in 
the  capacity  specified  in  its  application  for 
registration,  the  Commission,  by  order,  shall 
cancel  its  registration. 

ifKli  Each  national  investmeni  adviser 
association  shall  file  with  the  Commission. 
in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  copies  of  any  pro- 
posed rule  or  any  proposed  change  in.  addi- 
tion to.  or  deletion  from  the  rules  of  the  as- 
sociation (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  col- 
lectively referred  to  as  a  proposed  rule 
change)  accompanied  by  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  basis  and  purpose  of.  and  the 
terms  of  substance  of  or  a  description  of  the 
subjects  and  issues  involved  with,  the  pro- 
po.sed  rule  change.  The  Commission  shall, 
upon  the  filing  of  any  proposed  rule  change, 
publish  notice  ol  it  together  with  the  terms 
of  substance  of  the  proposed  rule  change  or 
a  description  of  the  subjects  and  issues  in- 
volved. The  Commission  shall  give  interest- 
ed persons  an  opportunity  to  submit  written 
data,  views,  and  arguments  concerning  the 
proposed  rule  change.  No  proposed  rule 
change  shall  take  effect  unless  approved  by 
the  Commission  or  otherwise  permitted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

■■(2)  Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  notice  of  the  filing  of  a  proposed 
rule  change  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
1 1 )  of  this  subsection,  or  within  such  longer 
period  as  the  Commission  may  designate  up 
to  120  days  after  such  date  if  it  finds  a 


longer  period  to  be  appropriate  and  pub- 
lishes its  reasons  for  so  finding  or  as  to 
which  the  national  investment  adviser  asso- 
ciation consents,  the  Commission  shall— 

"(A)  by  order  approve  the  proposed  rule 
change,  or 

"(B)  institute  proceedings  to  determine 
whether  the  proposed  rule  change  should  be 
disapproved.  Such  proceedings  shall  include 
notice  of  the  grounds  for  disapproval  under 
consideration  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
and  be  concluded  within  180  days  of  the 
date  of  publication  of  notice  of  the  filing  of 
the  proposed  rule  change.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  proceedings,  the  Commission,  by 
order,  shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  pro- 
posed rule  change.  The  Commission  may 
extend  the  time  for  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  up  lo  ninety  days  if  it  finds 
good  cause  for  the  extension  and  publishes 
its  reasons  for  so  finding  or  for  such  longer 
period  to  which  the  national  investment  ad- 
viser association  consents. 
The  Commission  shall  approve  a  proposed 
rule  change  of  a  national  investment  adviser 
association  if  it  finds  that  the  proposed  rule 
change  is  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
applicable  lo  the  association.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  disapprove  a  proposed  rule 
change  of  a  national  investment  adviser  as- 
sociation if  it  does  not  make  this  finding. 
The  Commission  shall  not  approve  any  pro- 
posed rule  change  before  the  thirtit.h  day 
after  the  dale  of  publication  of  notice  of  its 
filing,  unless  the  Commission  finds  good 
cause  for  so  doing  and  publishes  its  reasons 
for  so  finding. 

•■(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  unless  the 
Commission  notifies  a  national  investment 
advisers  association  that  it  intends  to  review 
a  proposed  rule  change  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  a  proposed  rule  change  may  lake 
effect  10  days  after  being  filed  with  the 
Commission  if  designated  by  the  national 
investmeni  adviser  association  as  (i)  consti- 
tuting a  staled  policy,  practice,  or  interpre- 
tation with  respect  lo  the  meaning,  adminis- 
tration, or  enforcement  of  an  existing  rule 
of  the  association,  or  (ii)  concerned  solely 
with  the  administration  of  the  association 
or  other  matters  which  the  Commission,  by 
rule,  consistent  with  the  public  interest  and 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  may  specify  as 
without  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph 
(2). 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  a  proposed  rule  change 
may  be  made  effective  summarily  if  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Commission  that  such  action  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  investors,  or 
the  safeguarding  of  securities  or  funds.  Any 
proposed  rule  change  so  put  into  effect  shall 
be  filed  promptly  thereafter  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection. 

"(C)  Any  proposed  rule  change  of  a  na- 
tional investment  adviser  association  which 
has  taken  effect  under  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  may  be  enforced  by 
the  association  to  the  extent  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  and  appli- 
cable Federal  and  State  law.  At  any  time 
within  60  days  of  the  date  of  filing  of  a  pro- 
posed rule  change  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commission  summarily  may  abro- 
gate the  change  in  the  rules  of  the  national 
investment  adviser  association  made  there- 
by and  require  that  the  proposed  rule 
change  be  refiled  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 


tion, and  reviewed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, if  it  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
such  action  is  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest,  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors, or  othewise  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Commission  action 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  or  force  of  the  rule 
change  during  the  period  it  was  in  effect 
and  shall  not  be  reviewable  under  section 
213  of  this  title  nor  deemed  to  be  final 
agency  action  for  purposes  of  section  704  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

■■(g)  The  Commission,  by  rule,  may  abro- 
gate, add  to.  and  delete  from  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  collectively  referred  to  as 
amend)  the  rules  of  a  national  investment 
adviser  association  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ensure 
the  fair  administration  of  the  national  in- 
vestment adviser  association,  lo  conform  its 
rules  lo  requirements  of  this  title  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  such  as- 
sociation, or  otherwise  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  following 
manner: 

■•(1)  The  Commission  shall  notify  the  na- 
tional investmeni  adviser  association  and 
publish  notice  of  the  proposed  rulemaking 
in  the  Federal  Register.  The  notice  shall  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  rules  of  the  national  investment  ad- 
viser association  and  a  statement  of  the 
Commission's  reasons,  including  any  perti- 
nent facts,  for  commencing  the  proposed 
rulemaking. 

■■(2)  The  Commission  may  give  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  for  the  oral  presen- 
tation of  data,  views,  and  arguments,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  opportunity  to  make  written 
submissions.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
any  oral  presentation. 

■■<3)  A  rule  adopted  under  this  subsection 
shall  incorporate  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  of  the  national  investment 
adviser  association  and  a  statement  of  the 
Commission's  basis  for  and  purpose  in 
amending  such  rules.  This  statement  shall 
include  an  identification  of  any  facts  on 
which  the  Commission  considers  its  deter- 
mination to  amend  the  rules  of  the  national 
investmeni  adviser  association  to  be  based, 
including  the  reasons  for  the  Commission's 
conclusions  as  lo  any  of  such  facts  which 
were  disputed  in  the  rulemaking. 

■■(4)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
il)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection,  rulemak- 
ing under  this  suljsection  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  specified  in  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
rulemaking  not  on  the  record. 

■■(B)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  impair  or  limit  the  Commis- 
sions  power  to  make,  or  to  modify  or  alter 
the  procedures  the  Commission  may  follow 
in  making  rules  and  regulations  pursuant  to 
any  other  authority  under  this  title. 

■•(C)  Any  amendment  to  the  rules  of  a  na- 
tional investment  adviser  association  made 
by  the  Commission  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  for  all  purposes  of  this 
title  to  part  of  the  rules  of  the  national  in- 
vestment adviser  association  and  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  a  rule  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

■■(h)(1)  If  any  national  investment  adviser 
association  imposes  any  final  disciplinary 
sanction  on  any  member,  denies  member- 
ship to  any  applicant,  or  prohibits  or  limits 
any  person  in  resp>ect  to  access  to  services 
offered  by  the  association  or  member,  or  if 
any  national  investment  adviser  association 
imposes  any  final  disciplinary  sanction  on 
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any  person  associated  with  a  member,  or 
bars  any  person  from  becoming  assonaled 
with  a  member,  the  national  investment  ad 
viser  association  shall  promptly  file  notice 
thereof  with  the  Commission  The  notice 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  in 
formation  as  the  Commission,  by  rule,  may 
prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  fur 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 

(2i  Any  action  with  respect  to  which  a 
national  investment  adviser  association  i.s 
required  by  paragraph  d)  of  this  subsection 
to  file  notice  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Commission,  on  its  own  motion,  or  upon 
application  by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby 
filed  within  30  days  after  the  date  such 
notice  was  both  filed  with  the  Commission 
and  received  by  such  aggrieved  person,  or 
within  such  longer  period  as  the  Commis 
.sion  may  determine  Application  to  the 
Commission  for  review,  or  the  in.stitution  of 
review  by  the  Commission  on  iti  own 
motion,  shall  not  operate  as  a  sta>  of  the 
action  unless  the  Commission  otherwise 
orders,  summarily  or  after  notice  and  oppor 
tunity  for  hearing  on  the  question  of  a  stay 
.which  hearing  may  consist  .soley  of  the  sub 
mission  of  affidavits  or  pre.sentation  or  oral 
argumenus>  The  Commi.ssion  may  establish 
for  appropriate  ca-ses  an  expedited  proce 
dure  for  consideration  and  determination  of 
the  question  of  a  stay 

(i)(  1 1  In  any  proceeding  to  review  a  final 
disciplinary  sanction  imposed  by  a  national 
investment  adviser  association  on  a  member 
or  a  person  associated  with  a  member,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  i  which 
hearing  my  consist  solelv  of  consideration 
of  the  record  before  the  national  in\est 
ment  adviser  association  and  opportunty  for 
the  presentation  of  supporting  reasons  to 
affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the  .sanction)- 

■■(Ai  if  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
member  of  person  associated  with  a  member 
has  engaged  in  such  act.-,  or  practices,  or  has 
omitted  such  acts,  as  the  national  invest 
ment  adviser  association  has  found  him  to 
have  engaged  in  or  omitted,  that  such  acts 
or  practices,  or  omissions  to  act,  are  in  viola 
tion  of  such  provisions  of  thus  title,  the  rules 
or  regulations  thereunder,  or  the  rules  of 
the  association,  as  have  been  specified  in 
the  determination  of  the  association,  and 
that  such  provisions  are.  and  were  applied 
in  a  manner,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Commission,  by  order,  .shall  so 
declare  and.  as  appropriate,  affirm  the  sane 
tion  imposed  by  the  national  investment  ad 
viser  association,  modify  the  .sanction  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  <2>  ul  this  .sub.sec 
tion.  or  remand  to  the  national  investment 
adviser  association  for  further  proceedings: 
or 

•(B)  if  the  Commission  does  not  make  any 
such  finding  it  shall,  by  order,  set  aside  the 
sanction  imposed  by  the  national  invest 
ment  adviser  association  and.  if  appropriate, 
remand  to  the  national  investment  ad\i.ser 
association  for  further  proceedings 

(2i  If  the  Commission,  having  due  regard 
for  the  public  interest,  the  protection  of  in 
vestors.   and   the   policies   and    purposes   of 
this  title,  finds  after  a  proceeding  m  accord 
ance  with  paragraph  i  I  >  of  this  subsection 
that   a  sanction   imposed   by  a  national   in 
vestment  adviser  association  on  a  member 
or  person  associated  with  a  member  imposes 
any  burden  on  competition  not  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  furtherance  of  the  purpo.ses 
of  this  title  or  is  excessive  or  oppressive,  the 
Commission  may  cancel,  reduce,  or  require 
the  remission  of  such  sanction. 

(3)(Ai  The  stay,  setting  aside,  or  modifi 
cation  pursuant   to  this  sub.section  of  any 
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disciplinary  sanction  imposed  by  a  national 
investment  adviser  association  on  a  member 
or  person  associated  with  a  member  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  or  force  of  any  action 
taken  as  a  result  of  the  .sanction  by  the  asso 
nation  prior  to  the  stay,  setting  aside,  or 
modification  if  the  action  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  rules 
or  regulations  thereunder 

(Bi  The  rights  of  any  person  acting  m 
good  faith  which  ari.se  out  of  any  such 
action  shall  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by 
the  stav.  .setting  aside,  or  modification 

iji  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the  denial 
of  membership  m  a  national  investment  ad 
VLser  association  to  any  applicant,  the  bar 
ring  of  any  person  from  becoming  associat 
ed  with  a  member  of  a  national  investment 
adviser    association,    or    the    prohibition   or 
limitation  bv  a  national  inve.stment  adviser 
association   of   any    person   with   respect    to 
access  to  .services  offered  by  the  national  in 
vestment       advi.ser      association      or      any 
member,    if    the    Commission,    after    notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  i  which  hearing 
may  consist  .solely   of  consideration  of   the 
record  before  the  national  investment  advis 
er  association  and  opportunity  for  the  pres- 
entation  of   supporting   reasons   to   dismiss 
the  proceeding  or  .set  aside  the  action  of  the 
national     investment     adviser     association) 
finds  that  the  .specific  grounds  on  which  the 
denial,    bar.    prohibition    or    limitation    is 
based  exist  in  fact,  that  the  denial,  bar.  pro 
hibition.  or  limitation  is  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  national  investment  adviser 
association,  and  that  the  rules  are  and  were 
applied  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pur 
po.ses    of    this    title,    the    Commission,    by 
order,  shall  dismi.ss  the  proceeding.   If  the 
Commission  does  not  make  any  such  finding 
or  It   finds  that  the  denial,  bar.  prohibition 
or  limitation  impo.ses  any  burden  on  compe 
tition  not   nece.s.sarv  or  appropriate  in  fur 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Commission,   by   order,   shall   set    aside   the 
action  of  the  national  investment  adviser  as 
.sociation  and  require  it  to  admit  the  appli 
cant  to  membership  or  participation,  permit 
the    person    to    become    associated    with    a 
member,  or  grant  the  person  access  to  serv 
ices  offered  by  the  national  investment  ad 
viser  association  or  member 

(kKl)  Every  registered  national  invest 
ment  adviser  association  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereunder,  and  its  own  rules, 
and  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  sub.se<tiun.  section  204(ci  of  this 
title  and  the  rules  thereunder)  absent  rea 
sonable  justification  or  excuse,  enforce  com 
pliance  with  such  provisions  by  its  members 
and  persons  associated  with  Us  members. 

(2)  The  Commi.ssion.  by  rule,  consistent 
with  the  public  interest,  the  protection  of 
investors,   and   the   other  policies  and   pur 
poses  of  this  title,  may  relieve  any  national 
investment    adviser    association    of    any    re 
sponsibility  under  this  title  to  enforce  com 
pliance  with  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  rules  or  regulations  thereunder  by  any 
member  of  the  association  or  any  class  of 
such  members  or  persons  associated  with  a 
member 

ilKl)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  by 
order,  if  in  its  opinion  such  action  is  neces 
sary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest, 
for  the  protection  of  investors,  or  otherwise 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
to  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  or  revoke  the  registration  of  a  na 
tional  investment  adviser  association,  or  to 
censure  or  impose  limitations  upon  the  ac 
tivities.  functions,  and  operations  of  the  as- 


sociation, if  the  Commission  finds,  on  the 
record  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  the  national  investment  advis- 
er association  has  violated  or  is  unable  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  title,  the 
rules  or  regulations  thereunder,  or  its  own 
rules,  or  without  reasonable  justification  or 
excuse  has  failed  to  enforce  compliance 
with  any  such  provision  by  a  member  or  a 
person  associated  with  a  member. 

(21  The  Commission  is  authorized,  by 
order,  if  in  its  opinion  such  action  is  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest, 
for  the  protection  of  investors,  or  otherwise 
m  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
to  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  12 
months  or  expel  from  a  national  investment 
adviser  association  any  member,  if  the 
member  is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  203(e)  of  this 
title  or  if  the  Commission  finds,  on  the 
record  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  the  member  has  willfully  vio- 
lated, or  has  participated  in  any  transaction 
with  or  for  any  other  person  who  the 
member  had  reason  to  believe  was  violating 
with  respect  to  such  transaction,  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934.  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  this  title,  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  or  the  rules  or  regu 
lations  under  any  of  such  .statutes,  or  the 
rules  of  the  Municipal  Securities  Rulemak- 
ing Board. 

(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  by 
order,  if  in  its  opinion,  such  action  is  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest, 
for  the  protection  of  investors,  or  otherwise 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
to  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  or  to  bar  any  person  from  being  as- 
.socialed  with  a  member  of  a  national  invest- 
ment adviser  association,  if  the  person  is 
subject  to  an  order  of  the  Commission 
under  section  203(f>  of  this  title  or  if  the 
Commission  finds,  on  the  record  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the 
person  has  willfully  violated,  or  has  partici- 
pated in  any  transaction  with  any  other 
person  who  the  person  associated  with  a 
member  had  reason  to  believe  was  violating 
with  respect  to  the  transaction,  any  provi- 
.sion  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934.  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  this  title,  the  Com- 
moditie.s  Exchange  Act.  or  the  rules  or  regu- 
lations under  any  of  those  statutes,  or  the 
rules  of  the  Municipal  Securities  Rulemak- 
ing Board 

(4 1  The  Commission  is  authorized,  by 
order,  if  in  its  opinion  such  action  is  neces- 
.sary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest, 
for  the  protection  of  investors,  or  otherwise 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
to  remove  from  office  or  censure  any  offi- 
cer, director  or  any  person  performing  simi- 
lar functions  of  a  national  investment  advis- 
er association,  if  the  Commission  finds,  on 
the  record  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  such  person  has  willfully  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  this  title,  the  rules  or 
regulations  thereunder,  or  the  rules  of  the 
national  investment  adviser  association, 
willfully  abused  his  authority,  or  without 
reasonable  Justification  or  excuse  has  failed 
to  enforce  compliance  with  any  such  provi- 
sion by  any  member  or  person  associated 
with  a  member.'. 
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TITLE  IV     RECORD  AND  REPORTS 
Sec    401.  Section   204   of   the   Investment 
Ad\  users  Act  of  1940  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating .section  204  as  204(a)  and  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 


UM  1 


"(b)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  require 
any  investment  adviser  to  utilize  the  facili- 
ties of  a  national  investment  adviser  associa- 
tion, and  pay  to  the  association  reasonable 
costs  associated  with  such  utilization,  for 
the  filing  of  any  application  for  registration, 
report,  notice  of  withdrawal,  or  fee  required 
to  be  filed  with  the  Commission  under  this 
title  or  the  rules  thereunder. 

■•(C)(1)  Every  national  investment  adviser 
association  shall  make  and  keep  for  pre- 
scribed periods  such  records,  furnish  such 
copies  thereof,  and  make  and  disseminate 
such  reports  as  the  Commission,  by  rule, 
prescribes  as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest,  for  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors, or  otherwise  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(2)  All  records  of  a  national  investment 
adviser  association  are  subject  at  any  time, 
or  from  time  to  time,  to  such  reasonable 
periodic,  special,  or  other  examinations  by 
representatives  of  the  Commission  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  interest,  for  the  protection  of 
investors,  or  otherwise  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

■(d)(1)  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  order. 
as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest,  for  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors or  otherwise  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  to  foster  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  self-regulatory  organi- 
zations may— 

■(A)  with  to  any  person  who  is  a  member 
of  or  participant  in  more  than  one  self-regu- 
latory organization,  relieve  any  self-regula- 
tory organization  of  any  responsibility 
under  this  title  (i)  to  receive  regulatory  re- 
ports from  the  person,  (ii)  to  examine  the 
person  for  compliance,  or  to  enforce  compli- 
ance by  the  person,  with  specified  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under, and  its  own  rules,  or  (iii)  to  carry  out 
other  specified  regulatory  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  person,  and 

(B)  allocate  among  self-regulatory  orga- 
nizations the  authority  to  adopt  rules  with 
respect  to  matters  as  to  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  allocation,  the  self-regulatory 
organizations  share  authority  under  this 
title. 

In  making  any  such  rule  or  entering  any 
such  order,  the  Commission  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  regulatory  capabilities 
and  procedures  of  the  self-regulatory  orga- 
nizations, availability  of  staff,  convenience 
of  location,  unnecessary  regulatory  duplica- 
tion, and  any  other  factors  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  consider  germane  to  the  protec- 
tion of  investors,  and  the  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  self-regulatory  organi- 
zations. The  Commission,  by  rule  or  order, 
as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest,  for  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors or  otherwise  in  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  may  require  any  self- 
regulatory  organization  relieved  of  any  re- 
sponsibility pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and 
any  pierson  with  respect  to  whom  such  re- 
sponsibility relates,  to  take  such  steps  as  are 
specified  in  any  such  rule  or  order  to  notify 
advisory  clients  of  such  person  of  the  limit- 
ed nature  of  the  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tions responsibility  for  such  person's  acts, 
practices,  and  course  of  business. 

(2)  A  self -regulatory  organization  shall 
furnish  copies  of  any  report  or  examination 
of  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  or  a  par- 
ticipant in  such  self-regulatory  organization 
to  any  other  self-regulatory  organization  of 
which  the  person  is  a  member  or  in  which 
the  person  is  a  participant  upon  the  request 


of  the  person,  the  other  self-regulatory  or- 
ganization, or  the  Commission.', 

TITLE  V— EXEMPTIONS 
Sec.  501.  Section  206 A  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "or  of  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereunder,"  the  phrase    or  of  any  rule 
of  any  national  investment  adviser  associa- 
tion,". 
TITLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT  OF  TITLE 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  209(a)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "have 
been  or  are  about  to  be  violated  by  any 
person,"  the  following:  "or  that  any  rule  of 
a  national  investment  adviser  association 
has  been  or  is  about  to  be  violated  by  any 
member  or  person  associated  with  a 
member,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  'or  of 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  hereunder," 
the  following:  "or  of  any  rule  of  a  national 
investment  adviser  association  of  which 
such  person  is  a  member  or  a  person  associ- 
ated with  a  member,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•■(e)  Upon  application  of  the  Commission 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  territory  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  also  have  jurisdiction  to 
issue  writs  of  mandamus,  injunctions,  and 
orders  commanding  (1)  any  person  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  thereunder, 
and  the  rules  of  a  national  investment  advis- 
er association  of  which  the  person  is  a 
member  or  person  associated  with  a 
member,  or  (2)  any  national  investment  ad- 
viser association  to  enforce  compliance  by 
its  memt)ers  and  persons  associated  with  its 
members  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  thereun- 
der, and  the  rules  of  the  association. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  not  bring 
any  action  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  or  (e) 
of  this  section  against  any  person  for  viola- 
tion of.  for  aiding,  abetting,  counseling, 
commanding,  inducing  or  procuring  a  viola- 
tion of,  or  to  command  compliance  with,  the 
rules  of  a  national  investment  adviser  asso- 
ciation unless  it  appears  to  the  Commission 
that  (1)  the  association  is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  take  appropriate  action  against  the 
person  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the 
protection  of  investors,  or  (2)  the  action  is 
otherwise  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest,  for  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors or  otherwise  in  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
vision of  this  title.". 

TITLE  VII-RULES,  REGULATIONS. 

AND  ORDERS 
Sec.  701.  Section  211   of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  The  Commission,  in  considering  any 
application  for  registration  in  accordance 
with  section  203A(a)  of  this  title,  or  review- 
ing any  proposed  rule  change  of  a  national 
investment  adviser  association  in  accordance 
with  section  203A(b)  of  this  title,  shall  keep 
in  a  public  file  and  make  available  for  copy- 
ing all  communications  between  the  Com- 
mission and  every  person  relating  to  the 
proposed  application  or  proposed  rule 
change,  except  that  the  Commission  shall 
not  be  required  to  keep  in  a  public  file  or 
make  available  for  copying  any  statement  or 
communication  which  it  may  withhold  from 
the  public  under  the  provisions  of  section 
552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 


•■(f)  The  Commission,  by  rule,  shall  pre- 
scribe the  procedure  applicable  to  every 
case  pursuant  to  this  title  of  adjudication 
(as  defined  in  section  551  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code)  not  required  to  be  determined 
on  the  record  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing.  Such  rules  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
provide  that  prompt  notice  shall  be  given  of 
any  adverse  action  or  final  disposition  and 
that  such  notice  and  the  entry  of  any  order 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  state- 
ment of  reasons.". 

TITLE  VIII— COURT  RETVIEW  OF 
ORDERS  AND  RULES 

Sec.  801.  Section  213  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■■(c)(1)  A  person  adversely  affected  by  a 
rule  of  the  Commission  adopted  under  sec- 
lion  203A  of  this  title  may  obtain  review  of 
this  rule  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  he  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business  or  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  by  filing  with 
that  court,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
adopting  of  the  rule,  a  written  petition  re- 
questing that  the  rule  be  set  aside, 

■■(2)  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  an  offi- 
cer designated  for  that  purpose.  Thereupon, 
the  Commission  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
rule  under  review  and  any  documents  re- 
ferred to  therein,  the  Commission's  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  and  any  documents 
referred  to  therein,  all  written  submissions 
and  the  transcript  of  any  oral  presentations 
in  the  rulemaking,  factual  information  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  that  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Commission  in  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  or  proferred  by  the  Commission  as 
pertinent  to  the  rule,  the  report  of  any  advi- 
sory committee  received  or  considered  by 
the  Commission  in  the  rulemaking,  and  any 
other  materials  prescribed  by  the  court. 

(3)  On  the  filing  of  the  petition,  the 
court  has  jurisdiction,  which  becomes  exclu- 
sive on  the  filing  of  the  materials  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  to 
affirm  and  enforce  or  to  set  aside  the  rule. 

■•(4)  The  findings  of  the  Commission  as  to 
the  facts  identified  by  the  Commission  as 
the  basis,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  rule,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  are  con- 
clusive. The  court  shall  affirm  and  enforce 
the  rule  unless  the  Commission's  action  in 
adopting  the  rule  is  found  to  be  arbitrary, 
capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  other- 
wise not  in  accordance  with  law;  contrary  to 
constitutional  right,  power,  privilege,  or  im- 
munity; in  excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction, 
authority,  or  limitations,  or  short  of  statuto- 
ry right;  or  without  observance  of  procedure 
required  by  law. 

(5)  If  proceedings  have  been  instituted 
under  this  subsection  in  two  or  more  courts 
of  appeals  with  respect  to  the  same  rule,  the 
Commission  shall  file  the  materials  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sul)section  in 
that  court  in  which  a  proceeding  was  first 
instituted.  The  other  courts  shall  then 
transfer  all  such  proceedings  to  the  court  in 
which  the  materials  have  been  filed.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  parties  in  the  interest  of 
justice,  that  court  may  thereafter  transfer 
all  the  proceedings  to  any  other  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

■(d)(1)  No  objection  to  a  rule  of  the  Com- 
mission, for  which  review  is  sought  under 
this  section,  may  be  considered  by  the  court 
unless  it  was  urged  before  the  Commission 
or  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  failure 
to  do  so. 
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■(2)  The  filing  of  a  petition  under  this  sec 
tion  does  not  operate  a-s  a  stay  of  the  Com 
mussions  rule    Until  the  rourt  s  jurisdiction 
becomes    exclusive,    the    Commission    may 
slay   lUs   rule   pending    judicial    review   if   it 
finds    that    justice    so    requires.    After    the 
filing  of  a  petition  under  this  section,  the 
court    on   whatever  conditions   may   be   re 
quired  and  to  the  extent  neces-sary  to  pre 
vent  irreparable  injury,  may  issue  all  neces 
sary    and    appropriate    process   to  stay    the 
order  or  rule  or  to  preseve  status  or  rights 
pending  its  review,  but.  notwithstanding  sec 
tion  705  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code,  no 
such   process   may   be   issued   by    the   court 
before  the  filing  of  the  record  or  the  materi 
als  sel  forth  in  subsection  (ch2)  of  this  sec 
tion  unless   lAi  the  Commission  has  denied 
a  Slav  or  failed  to  grant  requested  relief,  (Bi 
a   rea-sonable   period   ha.s  expired  since  the 
filing  of  an  application  for  a  stay  without  a 
decision   bv   the   Commission,   or   (C>   there 
was  reasonable  ground  for  failure  to  apply 
to  the  Commission 

(31  When  the  same  rule  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  or  more   petitions   for  review   filed 
under  this  section  and  an  action  for  enforce 
ment  filed  m  a  district  court  of  the  United 
Slates   under  section   209(d)  or  le)   of   this 
title   that  court  in  which  the  petition  or  the 
action  is  first  filed  has  jurisdiction  with  re 
-  ^pect   to  the   rule   to   the  exclusion  of   any 
other  court,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall 
be  transferred   to   that    court,   but.   for   the 
convenience  of  the  parties  in  the  interest  of 
justice,  that  court  mav  transfer  all  the  pro- 
ceedings to  any  other  court   of  appeals  or 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  a  petition  for  review  or  an  action  for 
enforcement    was    originally     filed    in    the 
iransferee  court.  The  scope  of  review  by  a 
district  court  under  section  209<d>  or  (ei  of 
this  title   IS  in  all  cases  the  same  as  by  a 
court  of  appeals  under  this  .section 
TITLE  IX    VALIDITY  OF  CONTRACTS 
Sec    901    Subsection  (a)  of  section  215  of 
the    Investment     Advisers    Act    of    1940    is 
amended     by     adding     immediately     after 
order  thereunder    the  phrase    or  with  any 
rule  of  a  national  investment  adviser  asso- 
ciation ' 

TITLE  X-ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF 
COMMISSION 
Sec.   1001    Section  216  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  is  amended  by  redesig 
naling  .section  216  as  216<ai  atid  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion lb) 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  its 
annual  report  to  Congress  for  each  fiscal 
year 

( 1 1  a  summary  of  the  Commissions  over- 
sight activities  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  any  national  investment  adviser  associa- 
tion, including  a  description  of  any  exami- 
nation conducted  as  part  of  such  activities 
of  any  such  association,  any  material  recom 
mendalion  presented  as  part  of  such  aclivi 
ties  to  the  association  for  changes  in  its  or 
ganization  or  rules,  and  any  action  by  the 
association  in  response  to  any  such  recom 
mendalion;  and 

(2>  a  statement  and  analysis  of  the  ex 
penses  and  operations  of  each  national  in 
vestment  adviser  association  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  its  responsibilities 
udner  this  title  for  which  purpose  data  per 
taming    to    such    expenses    and    operations 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  association  to 
the  Commission  at  its  request  ' 


TITLE  XI~DEFINITIONS 
Sec     UOl     Section   202(a>   of   the    Invest 
ment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  is  amended  by  in 
serting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

•  (24)  The  term  member'  when  u.sed  with 
respect  to  a  national  investment  adviser  as 
social  ion  means  any  investment  adviser  who 
agrees  to  be  regulated  by  such  association 
and  with  respect  to  whom  the  as.sociation 
undertakes  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  rules  and  regula 
lions  thereunder,  and  its  own  rules 

125)  The  term     rules  of  an  association 
means  the  const ilulion,  articles  of  incorpo 
ration,    bvlaws.    and    rules,    or    instruments 
coresponding  to  the  foregoing,  of  an  associa 
lion  of  investment   advisers  which   is  regis 
tered  v»ith  the  Commission  a.s  a  national  in 
vestment  advi.ser  a-ssociation  and  such  of  the 
staled    policies,    practices,    and    interpret  a 
lions  of  the  association  as  the  Commission, 
by  rule,  mav  determine  to  be  nece.ssary  or 
appropriate  in   the  public  interest,   for  the 
protection  of  investors,  or  otherwise  in  fur 
therance  of  the  purpo.ses  of  this  title  to  be 
deemed  to  be  rules  of  such  association 

(26)  The  term     person  associated  with  a 
member       or       as.sociated     person     of     a 
member       when     u.sed     with     respect     to    a 
member  of  a  national  investment  advi.ser  as 
socialion  means  anv  partner,  officer,  or  di 
rector  of  the  member  (or  any   person  per 
forming  similar  (unctions),  any  person  di 
rectly   or   indirectly   controlling,   controlled 
by     or    under    common    control    with    the 
member     including    any    employee    of    the 
member 

(27)  The  term  ;ell  regulatory  organiza- 
tion" means  any  national  investment  advi.s- 
er association,  or,  as  defined  in  the  Securi 
ties  Exchange  Act  cf  1934  any  national  se 
curilies  exchange,  regi.stered  securities  asso- 
ciation, or  registered  clearing  agency. 

(28)  A  person  is  subject  to  a  statutory 
disqualification  with  respect  to  member- 
ship or  participation  m.  or  association  with 
a  member  of  a  national  investment  advi.ser 
association  with  a  mi'inber  of.  a  national  in 
vestment  adviser  lussociation   if  the  person 

(A)  has  been  and  is  expelled  or  suspend- 
ed from  membership  or  participation  in,  or 
barred  or  suspended  from  being  associated 
with  a  member  of.  any  self  regulatory  orga 
nizAlion  contract  market  designated  pursu 
ant  to  section  5  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  use.  7),  or  futures  associa- 
tion registered  under  section  17  of  such  Act 
'7  use  21 ),  or  has  been  and  is  denied  trad 
ing  privileges  on  any  such  contract  market; 

(B)  IS  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  other  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
denying,  suspending  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months,  or  revoking  his  registra 
lion  as  an  investment  adviser  broker, 
dealer,  municipal  securities  dealer,  govern- 
ment securities  broker,  or  government  secu 
rities  dealer,  or  suspending  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months,  or  barring  his 
being  as.sociated  with  an  investment  adviser, 
broker,  dealer,  municipal  .securities  dealer, 
government  .securities  broker,  or  govern 
ment  .securities  dealer,  or  is  subject  to  an 
order  of  the  Commodity  F-utures  Trading 
Commission  denying,  suspending  or  revok 
mg  his  registration  under  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  i7  U.S.C.  1  el  .se); 

<C)  by  his  conduct  while  associated  with 
an  investment  adviser,  a  broker,  dealer,  mu 
nicipal  securities  dealer,  government  secun 
ties  broker,  or  government  securities  dealer, 
or  while  associated  with  an  entity  or  person 
required  to  be  registered  under  the  Com 
modify  Exchange  Act,  has  been  found  to  be 
a  cause  of  any  effective  suspension,  expul 


sion  or  order  of  the  character  described  in 
subparagraph  lA)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph, 
and  in  entering  such  a  susperision.  expul 
sion,  or  order,  the  Commission,  an  appropri 
ate  regulatory  agency,  or  any  such  self-regu 
latory  organization  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  find  whether  or  not  any  person  was  a 
cau.se  thereof, 

(D)  has  a.ssociated  with  him  any  person 
who  is  known,  or  in  the  exercise  of  reasona 
ble  care  should  be  known,  to  him  to  be  a 
person  described  by  subparagraph  (A),  <B). 
or  (C)  of  this  paragraph;  or 

•lE)   has  committed  or  omitted  any  act 
enumerated  m  paragraph  i4i  or  (5)  of  sec 
tion  2031  e)  of  this  title,  has  been  convicted 
ot  anv  offen.se  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  section  203(ei  within  ten  years  of  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  an  application  for  mem 
bership  or  participation  in.  or  to  become  as 
sociated  with  a  member  of,  such  self-regula 
tory    organization,    is    enjoined    from    any 
action,    conduct,    or    practice    specified    in 
paragraph   '3)  of  such  section   203(e),   has 
willfully  made  or  caused  to  be  made  in  any 
application  for  membership  or  participation 
in.  or  to  become  as.socialed  with  a  member 
of.  a  self  regulatory  organization,  report  re 
quired  to  be  filed  with  a  self  regulatory  or 
ganization.  or  proceeding  before  a  self  regu 
latorv    organization,    any   .statement    which 
was  at  the  time,  and  in  the  light  of  the  cir 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  false 
or  misleading  with  respect   to  any  material 
fact,  or  has  omitted  to  state  in  any  .such  ap- 
plication, report  or  proceeding  any  material 
fact  which  is  required  to  be  stated  therein.' 
TITLE  XII    CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  1201    la)  Section  3(a)(26)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by 
striking    the      or'     immediately    preceding 
■registered  clearing  agency",  and  inserting 
immediately      after      "registered      clearing 
agency,  "    the    phrase   "national    investment 
adviser  as.sociation  registered  under  ,section 
203A    of    the    Investment    Advisers    Act    of 

1940," 

lb)  Section  3ia)(28)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "a  registered  clearing 
agency,  the  phrase  the  rules  of  an  associa 
tion  of  investment  advisers  which  is  a  na 
tional  investment  advi.ser  association  regis 
tered  under  .section  203A  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940.  ". 

Sec    1202    Section   Hid)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  insert 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

(3)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  require 
any  broker,  dealer,  or  municipal  securities 
dealer  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  .self-regu 
latorv  organization,  and  pay  to  the  .self  reg- 
ulatory organization  reasonable  costs  associ- 
ated with  such  utilization,  for  the  filing  of 
anv  application  for  registration,  report, 
notice  of  withdrawal,  or  fee  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  under  this  title 
or  the  rules  thereunder", 

Sec  1203  Section  29(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  immediately  after  regulation  thereun 
der"  the  phrase  "or  of  any  rule  of  an  ex- 
change required  thereby"  and  inserting  in 
heu  thereof  the  phrase  (including  the  rules 
of  the  Municipal  Securities  Rulemaking 
Board),  or  of  any  rule  of  a  .self-regulatory 
organization  " 

TITLE  XIII -EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec  1301.  This  Act.  with  the  exception  of 
Title  II.  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment 
Title  II  shall  be  effective  two  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment 


Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission, 
Washington.  DC,  June  19.  1989. 
Hon.  Chfistopher  J,  Dodd. 
U.S.   Senate.   SR-444  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Senator    Dodd:    I    am    pleased    to 
transmit,   on   behalf  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  attached  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  amend  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  (  "Advisers  Act")  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
self-regulatory   organizations  C'SROs")  for 
registered  investment  advisers.  The  propos- 
al   is    patterned    after    the    self-regulatory 
scheme  for  broker-dealers  established  in  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  cExchange 
Act"). 

The  proposal  would  amend  the  Advisers 
Act  primarily  by  adding  a  new  section.  Sec- 
tion 203 A.  that  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  register  one  or  more  national  in- 
vestment adviser  associations  to  provide  a 
self-regulatory  mechanism  for  investment 
advisers,  subject  to  Commission  oversight. 
These  associations  would  establish  qualifica- 
tion and  business  practice  standards,  per- 
form inspections,  and  enforce  compliance 
with  the  law.  As  a  general  matter,  member- 
ship in  an  association  would  be  mandatory 
for  all  registered  investment  advisers.  How- 
ever, investment  advisers  whose  only  clients 
are  registered  investment  companies  would 
not  be  required  to  join  an  SRO,  nor  would 
the  advisory  activities  of  investment  advis- 
ers pursuant  to  management  contracts  with 
registered  investment  companies  be  subject 
to  an  SROs  jurisdiction. 

The  Commission  believes  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  extend  to  clients  of  investment  ad- 
visers the  same  basic  protections  that  now 
prevail  in  other  segments  of  the  securities 
industry.  Self-regulation  of  investment  ad- 
visers under  the  Advisers  Act  through  the 
creation  of  one  or  more  self-regulatory  orga- 
nizations would  permit  the  Commission  and 
the  investment  adviser  industry  to  achieve 
important  regulatory  objectives,  and  would 
provide  increa-sed  investor  protection  at  pri- 
vate, rather  than  public,  cost.  Under  an  ef- 
fective self-regulatory  system,  the  Commis- 
sion's role  would  be  largely  that  of  oversight 
of  the  activities  of  the  organization.  This 
would  enable  the  Commission  to  avoid  the 
need  for  the  substantial  additional  re- 
sources which  otherwise  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Commission  to  continue  to  effective- 
ly administer  and  enforce  the  Advisers  Act, 
given  the  substantial  growth  in  the  adviser 
industry  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years. 
In  addition,  self-regulation  would  facilitate 
the  development  by  the  industry  of  stand- 
ards of  fair  and  ethical  business  practices. 
Although  the  Commission  and  the  industry 
share  a  significant  interest  in  maintaining 
public  confidence  in  the  industry's  honesty 
and  integrity,  self-regulation  by  the  indus- 
try IS  a  more  sensitive  and  effective  device 
in  the  area  of  unethical,  as  distinct  from  il- 
legal, conduct. 

The  views  expressed  here  and  in  the  ac- 
companying material  are  those  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  do  not  necessarily  express  the 
views  of  the  President  These  materials  are 
being  simultaneous^  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  We  will 
inform  you  of  any  advice  received  from  that 
Office  concerning  the  relationship  of  these 
materials  to  the  program  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 


Questions  concerning  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion may  be  directed  to  Nina  Gross.  Director 
of  Legislative  Affairs  (272-2500). 
Sincerely, 

David  S.  Ruder, 

Chairman. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
title  i— short  title:  finding  and  purposes 
Section  101.  This  section  provides  that  the 
title  of  this  Act  shall  be  the  "Investment 
Adviser  Self-Regulation  Act"  (the  "Act  "). 

Section  102.  Section  102  sets  forth  Con- 
gressional findings  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  a  self-regulatory  mech- 
anism for  investment  advisers.  The  Act  con- 
templates a  comprehensive  scheme  of  in- 
vestment adviser  regulation  under  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940  (the  "Advis- 
ers Act")  comprised  of  self-regulation,  with 
oversight  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (the  "Commission"),  and  stale 
regulation.  The  regulatory  approach  reflect 
ed  in  the  Act  is  substantially  similar  to  the 
approach  taken  in  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (the  "Exchange  Act"),  which 
provides  for  self-regulation  of  broker-deal- 
ers through  national  securities  associations 
registered  with  the  Commission,  subject  to 
Conunission  oversight.  Under  the  Act,  state 
authorities  will  retain,  as  currently  provided 
in  the  Advisers  Act,  their  authority  under 
state  investment  advisory  or  other  applica- 
ble statutes  to  regulate  investment  advisers 
doing  business  in  their  respective  states. 

It  is  anticipated  that  any  national  invest- 
ment adviser  association  will  coordinate,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  with  state  au- 
thorities concerning  the  regulation  of  in- 
vestment advisers.  In  this  regard,  it  is  con- 
templated that  any  national  investment  ad- 
viser association  will  work  closely  with  stale 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  Commission,  to 
establish  uniform  nationwide  regulatory 
standards  for  investment  advisers,  including 
registration,  qualification,  financial,  and  dis- 
closure requirements. 

title  II— registration  of  investment 
advisers 
Section  201.  Section  201  of  the  Act  adds 
new  subsection  203(i)  to  the  Advisers  Act. 
making  it  unlawful  for  any  registered  in- 
vestment adviser,  except  those  whose  only 
investment  advisory  clients  are  investment 
companies  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  to  which  the  adviser 
provides  services  pursuant  to  written  con- 
tract or  contracts,  to  engage  in  the  invest- 
ment advisory  business  unless  the  adviser  is 
a  member  of  an  association  of  investment 
advisers  registered  with  the  Commission 
under  this  Act.  The  Commission  is  given  au- 
thority to  exempt  any  adviser  or  class  of  ad- 
visers from  the  registration  requirement,  if 
appropriate.  Subsection  (i)  is  similar  to  sec- 
tion 15(b),  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9),  of  the  Ex- 
change Act.  which  requires  broker-dealers 
registered  with  the  Commission  to  join  a  na- 
tional securities  association, 
title  III— establishment  and  commission 
oversight  of  investment  adviser  self- 
regulatory  organizations 
Section  301.  Section  301  amends  the  Ad- 
visers Act  by  inserting  after  section  203 
thereof  a  new  section,  section  203A,  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  one  or  more  na- 
tional investment  adviser  associations,  regis- 
tered with  the  Commission,  and  providing 
for  Commission  oversight  of  such  associa 
tions. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  any  associa- 
tion of  investment  advisers  may  register 
with  the  Commission  as  a  national  invest- 


ment adviser  association  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  under  stated  terms  and  conditions, 
upon  the  filing  of  an  application  containing 
the  rules  of  the  association  and  any  other 
information  the  Commission  requires.  This 
subsection  is  similar  to  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
lion  15A  of  the  Exchange  Act.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  registration  of  national  securi- 
ties associations. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  requirements 
that  an  association  of  investment  advisers 
must  satisfy  to  qualify  for  registration  as  a 
national  investment  adviser  association.  The 
requirements  are  enumerated  in  ten  para- 
graphs, which  are  summarized  below.  The 
first  nine  are  similar  to  the  requirements  an 
association  of  broker-dealers  must  meet 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  15A  of  the 
Exchange  Act  to  qualify  as  a  national  secu- 
rities association. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  provides 
that  an  association,  by  reason  of  the 
number  and  geographic  distribution  of  its 
members  and  the  scope  of  their  activities, 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Advisers  Act.  To  qualify  under  this  para- 
graph, an  association  should  be  nationwide 
in  scope  or  should  represent  a  substantial 
and  economically  cohesive  region.  For  ex- 
ample, a  regional  association  of  advisers  lo- 
cated in  the  states  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
might  be  able  to  qualify. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  requires 
that  an  association  l)e  organized  and  have 
the  capacity  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Advisers  Act.  and  to  comply,  and  en- 
force compliance  by  its  members  and  per- 
sons associated  with  its  members,  with  the 
Advisers  Act.  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder,  and  the  rules  of  the  assocation. 
Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  requires 
that  the  rules  of  an  association  provide  that 
any  registered  investment  adviser  may 
become  a  member  of  the  association  and 
that  any  person  may  become  associated 
with  a  member  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section). 

Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  has  two 
objectives.  First,  it  is  designed  to  assure 
each  member  of  a  national  investment  ad- 
viser association  registered  with  the  Com- 
mission reasonable  representation  in  all 
phases  of  the  association's  operations.  To 
satisfy  this  requirement,  an  association's 
rules  should  provide  that  its  t)oard  of  direc- 
tors include  representatives  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  investment  advisory  indus- 
try that  are  members  of  the  association. 
Second,  this  paragraph  is  designed  to  assure 
that  the  public  and  investors  are  represent- 
ed on  the  board  of  directors  of  an  associa- 
tion. The  section  requires  that  at  least  one 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
an  association  shall  be  representative  of  the 
public  and  investors,  and  not  be  a  member 
or  a  person  associated  with  a  member  of  a 
national  investment  adviser  association, 
self-regulatory  organization,  or  futures  asso- 
ciation registered  under  section  17  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act.  or  be  or  be  asso- 
ciated witli  an  investment  adviser,  bank,  or 
insurance  company.  As  a  general  matter, 
the  precise  organizational  structure  of  an 
association  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  as- 
sociation, provided  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  are  satisfied. 

Paragraph  5  of  subsection  (b)  requires 
that  the  rules  of  an  association  provide  for 
the  equitable  allocation  of  reasonable  dues, 
fees,  and  other  charges  among  members  of. 
and  users  of  services  provided  by,  the  asso- 
ciation. 

To  be  eligible  for  registration,  paragraph 
(6)  of  subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  rules 
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of   an    association    be    designed    to    prevent 
fraudulent  and  manipulative  arUs  and  prac 
tices.  to  promote  Just  and  equitable  pnnci 
pies  and  business  practices,  and  to  protect 
the   pubic   interest   and   investors    It    is  ex 
pected  that,  under  this  paragraph,  an  asso 
ciation  s  rules  would  deal  with  conflicts  of 
intere.st  and  potential  conflicts  of  intere.s! 
between   members  (and   persons   associated 
with  members)  and  their  clients    As  safe 
guards  against  abuse,  the  rules  of  an  asso 
ciation    may    not    be    designed    to    permit 
unfair  discrimination   between   investors  or 
investment    advisers,    nor    to    fi.x    minimum 
profits,  or  minimum  rates  or  fees 

Paragraph  i7)  of  subsection  ibi  limits  eli 
gibility  for  registration  to  associations 
whose  rules  provide  that  members  and  per 
sons  associated  with  members  will  be  appro 
pnately  disciplined  for  violations  of  the  Ad 
visers  Act.  the  rules  or  regulation.-;  thereun 
der.  and  the  rules  of  the  association  Disci 
pline  mav  be  in  the  form  of  e.xplusion,  sus 
pension,  limitation  of  activities,  functions, 
and  operations,  fine,  censure,  suspension, 
bar.  or  any  other  fitting  .sanction. 

Paragraph  (8>  of  subsection  (b)  outlines 
the  essential  elements  of  fair  and  orderly 
procedures  to  which  associations  must 
adhere  in  proceedings  to  discipline  members 
and  persons  associated  with  members  It  is 
contemplated  that  the  exact  procedures  will 
be  defined  by  the  rules  of  the  association 
within  the  framework  set  forth  in  thus  title 
Paragraph  i9i  of  .subsection  (bi  provides 
that  the  rules  of  an  association  may  not 
impose  any  burden  on  competition  not  nee 
essary  or  appropriate  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Advisers  Act. 

Finallv.  paragraph  ilO'  of  subsection  ib> 
provides   that   the   rules  of   an   association 
shall  not  apply  to  those  advi.sorv   activities 
of  a  registered  investment  advi.ser  undertak 
en  pursuant  to  a  written  contract  to  an  in 
vestment  company  registered  or  being  regis- 
tered under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  Thus,  only  the  non  investment  compa 
ny  aspects  of  an  advi.ser  >  busme.ss  would  be 
subject  to  direct  association  regulation  and 
oversight     This    would    not.    however,    pre 
elude  an  association  from   inspecting  lho.se 
investment  company  related  activities  of  an 
adviser  that  may  affect  'he  advisers  other 
advisory  clients. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  certain  provi 
sions  with  respect  to  the  denial  or  condition 
ing  of  membership  in  a  national  investment 
adviser  association.  It  is  comparable  to  para 
graphs  '1).  t2).  i3i.  and  i5i,  of  .subsection 
15Aig>  of  the  Exchange  Act 

Paragraph  il)  of  sub.section  (Ci  provides 
that  a  national  investment  adviser  associa 
tion  shall  deny  membership  to  any  person 
who  IS  not  a  registered  investment  advi.ser 

Paragraph  (2i  of  subsection  id  provides 
that  a  national  investment  adviser  associa 
tion  mav.  and  in  certain  circumstances 
shall.  den>  membership  and  bar  from  be 
coming  associated  with  a  member,  any 
person  who  is  subject  to  a  statutory  dus- 
qualification,  as  defined  in  the  Act. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  <ci  requires 
national  investment  adviser  associations  to 
file  notice  with  the  Commission  at  least  30 
days  before  admitting  an  investment  adviser 
to  membership  or  permitting  a  person  to 
become  associated  with  a  member  if  the  as 
.sociation  knew,  or  in  the  exercise  of  reason 
able  care  should  have  known,  that  the 
person  was  subject  to  a  statutory  disqualifi 
cation 

Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  to  permits  a 
national  investment  adviser  association  to 
deny  membership  to.  or  condition  the  mem 
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bership  of.  an  investment  adviser  if  the  ad- 
viser does  not  meet  the  standards  of  finan 
cial   responsibility  established  by   the  asso 
ciation.  or  any  person  associated  with  the 
adviser    does    not    meet    the    standards    of 
training,  experience,  and  competence  estab 
lished  by  the  association.  For  the  purpo.ses 
of  defining  the.se  standards,  the  rules  of  an 
association  may  appropriately  classify  pro 
spective  members  Making  into  account  rele 
vant    matters,   including   type  or   nature  of 
business  done  i  and  persons  proposed  to  be 
associated  with   members,  and  may  specify 
that  all  or  any  portion  of  these  standards 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  such  class.  The  as- 
.socialion   al.so  may    require  persons   in   any 
class  to  pass  examinations. 

Under  this  paragraph,  a  national  associa 
tion  of  investment  advi.sers  may  al.so  deny  or 
condition  the  membership  of  an  investment 
adviser  if  the  advi.ser  or  any  person  associal 
ed  with  the  adviser  has  engaged,  and  there 
IS    a    reasonable    likelihood    he    will    again 
engage,    in    acts    or    practices    inconsistent 
with  just  and  equitable  business  practices.  A 
national  investment  adviser  association  may 
al.so  bar  or  condition  a  persons  association 
with  a  member,  and  examine  and  verify  the 
qualifications  of  an  applicant  to  become  a 
person  associated  with  a  member,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
In  addition,   a  national   investment   adviser 
as.sociation   may   bar  a   persons  association 
with  a  member  if  that  person  does  not  agree 
to  supply  the  association  with  requested  in 
formation   and   permit    examination   of   his 
books  and  records  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  m  accordance  with  the  pro 
visions  of  this  paragraph 

Subparagraph  i5»Ai  of  subsection  <c>  pro 
vides  that  a  national  investment  adviser  as 
.sociation  may  not   deny  membership  to  an 
investment  advi.ser  based  on  the  amount  or 
type  of  advLsory  business  in  which  the  advis 
er  is  engaged,  or  based  on  any  other  kinds  of 
businesses  in  which  the  adviser  is  engaged. 
This  paragraph  assures  that   eligibility   for 
membership  will  not  be  determined  in  an  ar 
bitrarv  or  di.scnminalory  manner.  Further, 
this  paragraph  assures  that  membership  in 
an  association  would  be  available  to  all  reg 
istered   investment    advisers   and   groups  of 
registered     investment     advisers.     Subpara 
graph  i5"Bi  provides  that  notwithstanding 
subparagraph  lAi    the  Commi.ssion  may  by 
rule  or  order  permit  national  Investment  ad- 
viser  associations    to   deny    membership   to 
anv  class  or  clas,ses  of  regi.stered  investment 
advisers  based  upon   the  types  of  advisory 
business  done  by  such  advisers  or  the  other 
types    of    non  advisory    business    in    which 
such  advisers  are  engaged    This  would  spe- 
cifically  provide  a  means  for  the  Commis 
sion  to  allow,  where  appropriate,  the  forma 
tion  of  competing  specialized  associations  of 
investment    advi.sers  leg  .  a  financial   plan 
ners   as.sociation   or  an   investment   counsel 
association!   The  Commi.ssion  would  not  au 
Ihorize  such  a  specialized  association  unless 
It  made  a  determination  that  membership  in 
one  or  more  other  associations  is  available 
on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions,  includ 
ing  cost,  to  all  advisers. 

Subsection  Id)  sets  forth  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  a  national  investment  ad 
vi.ser  association  in  connection  with  discipli 
nary  actions  taken  by  it  against  members  or 
persons  associated  with  a  member   The  pro 
cedures  set  forth  in  this  subsection  are  sub 
slantially   similar   to   the   procedures   a   na 
tional  securities  association  must   follow  in 
disciplining  members  and  persons  associated 
with   members   under  subsection    l5Aih>  of 
the  Exchange  Act. 


Under  paragraph  <1)  of  subsection  (d).  a 
national  investment  adviser  association  may 
impose  a  disciplinary  sanction  on  a  member, 
or  a  person  associated  with  a  member,  only 
after  appropriate  notice  of.  and  opportunity 
to  defend  against,  specified  charges.  Any  de- 
termination to  impose  a  disciplinary  sanc- 
tion must  be  supported  by  a  statement  con 
taming  certain  specified  information. 

Under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d).  a 
national  association  of  investment  advisers 
may  deny  an  applicant's  membership,  bar  a 
person  from  becoming  associated  with  a 
member,  or  prohibit  or  limit  a  person  with 
respect  to  acce.ss  to  services  offered  by  the 
association  or  a  member,  only  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  This  determination  must  be  support- 
ed bv  a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
grounds  on  which  the  associations  action  is 
based. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  sets  forth 
the  procedures  the  Commission  must  follow 
upon  the  filing  of  an  application  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  investment  advisers  for  registra- 
tion as  a  national  investment  adviser  asso- 
ciation. These  procedures  are  the  same  as 
those  in  paragraph  d)  of  section  19(ai  of 
the  B:xchange  Act,  which  the  Commi-ssion 
must  follow  upon  receipt  of  an  application 
from  an  association  of  broker-dealers  for 
registration  as  a  national  securities  associa 
tion  However,  the  time  within  which  the 
Commission  must  act  has  been  extended  to 
reflect  more  accurately  the  time  needed  to 
prix-ess  a  registration  application.  The  Com- 
mussion  is  required  to  grant  registration  if  il 
finds  that  the  requirements  of  the  Advisers 
Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereun- 
der are  .satisfied  by  the  applicant.  The  Com 
mission  IS  required  to  deny  registration  if  it 
does  not  make  such  a  finding. 

Under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e),  a 
national  investment  adviser  association 
may.  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors,  withdraw  from  reg- 
istration by  filing  a  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal in  due  form.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion lei  IS  similar  to  paragraph  (3i  of  subsec- 
tion 19(a)  of  the  Exchange  Act. 

Sub.section  if)  provides  for  Commission 
oversight  of  the  rulemaking  activities  of  na- 
tional investment  adviser  associations.  This 
subsection  corresponds  generally  to  section 
19(bi  of  the  Exchange  Act.  which  provides 
for  Commi.ssion  oversight  of  the  rulemaking 
activities  of  .self  regulatory  organizations 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  Act. 

Paragraph  1 1 )  of  subsection  (f»  requires 
each  national  investment  adviser  association 
to  file  copies  of  any  proposed  change  in  its 
rules  with  the  Commission.  The  Commis 
sion  must  publish  notice  of  the  proposed 
change,  together  with  the  substance  of  the 
proposed  rule  change,  and  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (f)  requires 
the  Commission  to  approve  an  associations 
proposed  rule  change  or  institute  proceed- 
ings to  determine  whether  the  proposed 
rule  change  should  be  disapproved  within  90 
davs  of  the  publication  of  the  notice  provid- 
ed for  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
I  or  withm  such  longer  period  as  provided 
for  m  this  paragraph).  The  institution  of 
proceedings  to  determine  whether  to  disap 
prove  a  proposed  rule  change  must  be  ac 
companied  by  appropriate  notice  and  oppor 
tunity  for  a  hearing,  and  concluded  within 
180  days  of  the  date  of  publication  of  notice 
of  the  filing  of  the  proposed  rule  change  <or 
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within  such  longer  period  as  provided  for  in 
this  paragraph).  The  Commission  must  ap- 
prove a  proposed  rule  change  If  it  finds  that 
the  change  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  Advisers  Act  and  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations thereunder  applicable  to  the  asso- 
ciation. The  Commission  must  disapprove  a 
proposed  rule  change  if  it  does  not  make 
such  finding. 

Paragraph  (3)<A)  of  subsection  (f)  enu- 
merates certain  categories  of  proposed  rule 
changes  of  a  national  investment  adviser  as- 
sociation that  may  take  effect  10  days  after 
filing  with  the  Commission,  unless  the  Com- 
mission notifies  the  association  that  it  in- 
tends to  review  the  proposed  rule  change. 
Generally,  these  proposed  rule  changes 
must  constitute  a  stated  policy,  practice,  or 
interpretation  with  respect  to  an  existing 
rule  of  the  asstx;iation,  or  concern  adminis- 
trative matters. 

Paragraph  (3)<B)  of  subsection  (f)  author- 
izes the  Commission  to  put  a  proposed  rule 
change  into  effect  summarily  if  it  appears 
to  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  investors  or  safeguard  securi- 
ties or  funds.  A  proposed  rule  change  so  put 
into  effect  must  be  filed  promptly  thereaf- 
ter in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

Paragraph  (3)(C)  provides  that  a  national 
investment  adviser  association  may  enforce 
any  proposed  rule  change  which  has  taken 
effect  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  to  the  extent  it  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Advisers  Act.  At  any  time 
within  60  days  of  the  date  of  filing  of  a  pro- 
posed rule  change  by  an  association  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  abrogate  the 
change  and  require  the  association  to  refile 
the  proposal  if  it  appears  that  such  action  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est, for  the  protection  of  investors,  or  other- 
wise in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Advisers  Act. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  the  Commission. 
by  rule,  to  abrogate,  add  to,  and  delete  from 
any  rule  of  a  national  investment  adviser  as- 
sociation, in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
outlined  therein,  if  the  Commission  deems 
it  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ensure  the 
fair  administration  of  the  association,  to 
conform  the  association's  rules  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Advisers  Act  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  thereunder  applicable 
to  the  association,  or  otherwise  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  the  Advisers  Act.  Any 
such  amendment  to  the  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion by  the  Commission  is  to  be  considered 
for  all  puriw.'ses  of  the  Advisers  Act  to  be 
part  of  the  rules  of  the  association  and  not 
of  the  Commission.  Subsection  (g)  is  based 
upon  section  19(c)  of  the  Exchange  Act. 

Sutjsection  (h)  requires  a  national  invest- 
ment adviser  association  that  imposes  any 
final  disciplinary  sanction  on  any  member 
or  person  associated  with  a  member,  denies 
membership  to  any  applicant,  bars  any 
person  from  becoming  associated  with  a 
member,  or  prohibits  or  limits  any  person  in 
respect  to  access  to  services  offered  by  the 
association  or  a  member,  to  notify  the  Com- 
mission of  the  action.  The  Commission  may. 
on  its  own  motion,  or  upon  timely  applica- 
tion by  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  associa- 
tion's action,  review  the  action.  Subsection 
(h>  is  based  upon  section  19(d)  of  the  Ex- 
change Act. 

Subsections  (i)  and  (j)  authorize  the  Com- 
mission, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  to  set  aside  or  modify  an  associa- 
tion's action,  and,  if  appropriate,  to  remand 
the  matter  to  the  association  for  further 


proceedings.  In  determining  whether  to  set 
aside  or  modify  an  association's  action  or  to 
remand  a  matter,  the  Commission  may  con- 
sider whether  the  association's  action  im- 
poses any  burden  on  competition  not  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Advisers  Act.  Any  action  the 
Commission  may  take  with  respect  to  any 
disciplinary  sanction  imposed  by  an  associa- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  validity  or  force  of 
any  action  taken  as  a  result  of  that  sanction 
by  the  association,  provided  that  such 
action  is  consistent  with  the  Advisers  Act 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder. 
Subsections  (i)  and  (j)  are  modeled  after 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  19  and  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  28  of  the  Exchange 
Act. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  <k)  requires  a 
national  investment  adviser  association  to 
comply  with  the  Advisers  Act  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder,  and  its  own 
rules,  and  to  enforce  compliance  with  these 
provisions  by  its  members  and  persons  asso- 
ciated with  members.  Paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (k)  authorizes  the  Commission,  by 
rule,  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  the 
protection  of  investors,  and  the  other  pur- 
poses of  the  Advisers  Act,  to  relieve  any  na- 
tional investment  adviser  association,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  any  responsibility  it  has 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Advisers  Act  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions thereunder. 

Subsection  (1)  authorizes  the  Commission, 
in  appropriate  cases,  upon  specified  terms 
and  conditions,  and  after  appropriate  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by  order  to  <1) 
suspend  or  revoke  the  registration  of  a  na- 
tional securities  association,  or  to  censure  or 
impose  limitations  upon  its  activities;  (2) 
suspend  or  expel  any  member  from  a  na- 
tional securities  association:  (3)  suspend  or 
bar  any  person  from  being  associated  with  a 
member  of  a  national  investment  adviser  as- 
sociation; or  (4)  to  remove  from  office  or 
censure  any  officer  or  director  of  a  national 
investment  adviser  association.  These  super- 
visory powers  are  designed  to  prevent  abuse 
and  to  enable  the  Commission  to  discharge 
its  role  in  the  cooperative  regulatory 
scheme  established  by  the  Act.  Subsection 
(1)  is  modeled  on  subsection  (h)  of  section 
19  of  the  Exchange  Act. 

TITLE  IV— RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

Section  401.  Section  401  amends  section 
204  of  the  Advisers  Act  by  adding  new  sub- 
sections (b).  (c).  and  <d).  Subsection  (b) 
grants  the  Commission  the  authority  to  re- 
quire, by  rule  or  regulation,  that  investment 
advisers  use  the  facilities  of  a  self-regula- 
tory association  for  the  purpose  of  filing 
any  forms,  reports,  or  notices  with  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  may  authorize 
self-regulatory  organizations  to  collect  any 
fees  associated  with  such  filings  and  to  for- 
ward the  fees  to  the  Commission.  Under 
this  section,  investment  advisers  are  re- 
quired to  pay  reasonable  costs  associated 
with  the  use  of  the  facilities.  This  section 
will  enable  the  Commission  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  Central  Records  Depository 
("CRD  ")  System  similar  to  the  CRD  system 
used  by  the  NASD  for  broker-dealer  filings 
by  requiring  advisers  to  file  various  forms 
through  the  system.  It  is  expected  that  use 
of  a  CRD  system  will  make  registration  and 
other  filing  requirements  more  efficient  and 
simple  for  all  investment  advisers. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  every  national  in- 
vestment adviser  association  to  keep  records 
and  furnish  copies  of  them  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  make  reports  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe.  All  records  of  an  association 


are  subject  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to 
time,  to  reasonable  periodic,  special,  or 
other  examination  by  representatives  of  the 
Commission.  Subsection  (c)  is  patterned 
after  subsections  n(a)(l)  and  ncb)  of  the 
Exchange  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  grants  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  allocate  among  self-regulatory  or- 
ganizations certain  responsibilities  for  per- 
sons that  are  members  of  or  participants  in 
more  than  one  self-regulatory  organization. 
This  could  apply  to  an  adviser  that  is  a 
member  of  more  than  one  national  invest- 
ment adviser  association,  or  to  an  adviser 
that  is  also,  because  of  broker-dealer  activi- 
ties, a  member  of  another  self-regulatory  or- 
ganization. Subsection  (d)  is  patterned  after 
subsection  17(d)  of  the  Exchange  Act. 

TITLE  V— EXEMPTIOIiS 

Section  501.  Section  501  amends  section 
206A  of  the  Advisers  Act  by  extending  the 
Commission's  general  exemptive  authority 
to  cover  the  rules  of  a  national  investment 
adviser  association.  This  amendment  would 
provide  the  Commission  additional  flexibil- 
ity in  overseeing  the  activities  of  an  associa- 
tion. Under  this  amendment,  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  authority  to  adopt,  for  ex- 
ample, a  rule  exempting  from  any  associa- 
tion financial  standard  requirements  those 
investment  advisers  that  do  not  maintain 
custody  of  or  discretion  over  client  assets. 

TITLE  VI — ENFORCEMENT  OF  TITLE 

Section  601.  Section  601  amends  section 
209  of  the  Advisers  Act  by  amending  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (d)  to  extend  the  Conunission's 
authority  to  investigate  or  to  bring  an 
action  in  court  to  acts  and  practices  which 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  a  na- 
tional investment  adviser  association.  This 
section  also  adds  new  subsection  (e)  giving 
United  States  courts  jurisdiction  to  issue 
writs  and  orders  requiring  (i)  persons  to 
comply  with  the  Advisers  Act,  the  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  orders  thereunder,  and  the 
rules  of  any  national  investment  adviser  as- 
sociation; and  (ii)  any  national  investment 
adviser  ass(x;iation  to  enforce  compliance  by 
its  members  and  persons  associated  with 
members  with  the  above  stated  provisions 
and  rules.  Finally,  this  section  adds  a  new 
subsection  <f)  which  requires,  before  bring- 
ing any  action  regarding  the  violation  of  a 
rule  of  a  national  investment  adviser  asso- 
ciation in  accordance  with  this  section,  that 
it  appear  to  the  Commission  that  the  na- 
tional investment  adviser  association  is  un- 
willing or  unable  to  take  appropriate  action 
or  that  action  is  otherwise  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. This  section  substantially  con- 
forms section  209  of  the  Advisers  Act  to  sec- 
tion 21(a)-(f)  of  the  Exchange  Act. 

TITLE  VII— RULES,  REGULATIONS.  AND  ORDERS 

Section  701.  Section  701  amends  section 
211  of  the  Advisers  Act  by  adding  new  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f).  Subsection  (e)  requires 
the  Commission,  in  considering  any  applica- 
tion for  registration  by  a  national  invest- 
ment adviser  association,  or  reviewing  any 
proposed  rule  change  of  the  association,  to 
keep  and  make  available  to  the  public  all 
communications  between  the  Commission 
and  every  person  relating  to  the  application 
or  proposed  rule  change.  The  Commission  is 
not  required  to  make  public  any  statement 
or  communication  which  it  may  withhold 
under  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  by  rule  prescribe  the  procedures 
of  every  case  of  adjudication  under  this  title 
not  required  to  be  determined  on  the  record 
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aftpr  notice  and  opporiunily  for  heariiiM^ 
The  rules  must  provide  Tor  prompt  notice  ot 
any  adverse  action  or  fmal  disposition,  and 
a  statement  of  written  reasons  The  provi 
sions  of  subsections  'e.  and  (fi  generally 
parallel  subsections  i  ax  3  •  and  c  i  of  section 
23  of  the  Exchange  Act 

TITLE  VlH~COUBT  REVIEW  OF  RILES 

Section  SOI.  Section  801  amends  section 
•>13  of  the  Advisers  Act  by  providing  judicial 
review  in  ;he  Court  of  Appeals  of  rules  of 
the  Commission  promulgated  under  section 
■'03A  dealing  with  national  investment  ad 
viser  associations.  This  mirrors  subsections 
■'S  'bi  and  'Ci  of  the  Exchange  Act,  which 
provides  similar  judicial  review  for  rules  re- 
lating to  .self  regulatory  organisations  regis- 
tered with  the  Commission  under  that  Act 

TITLE  IX-VALIDITY  OF  CONTR.ACTS 

Section  901  Section  901  amends  section 
2151  a)  of  the  Advisers  Act  by  invalidating 
any  condition,  stipulation,  or  provision  of  a 
contract  that  would  require  a  person  to 
waive  compliance  with  the  rules  of  a  nation- 
al investment  adviser  association. 

TITLE  X      ANNUAL  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Section  1001  This  .section  amends  section 
"16  of  the  Advisers  Act  to  require  the  Com 
mission  to  include  in  its  annual  report  to 
Congress  certain  information  regarding  tia 
tional  investment  adviser  associations  and 
the  Commissions  oversight  of  the  associa 
tions  A  similar  reporting  requirement  is  .set 
forth  in  section  23ib)  paragraphs  i2i  and 
(4)  (B>  of  ^he  Exchange  Act.  for  self-regula- 
tory organizations  registered  under  that 
Act. 

TITLE  XI -DEFINITIONS 

Section  1101.  Section  1101  amends  section 
2021  a)  of  the  Advisers  Act  by  adding  defini- 
tions for  the  terms  member.  rules  of  an 
association.-  person  associated  with  a 
member.  self-regulatory  organization, 
and  statutorv  disqualification  The  defini 
lions  are  all  patterned  after  the  definitions 
of  the  same  terms  in  section  3iai  of  the  Ex 
change  Act. 

TITLE  XII— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Section  1301   Section  1201  amends  section 
3(ai  of  the  Exchange  .Act  by  amending  the 
definitions  of  the  terms    self  regulatory  or 
ganizaf.on     and     rules  of  a  self  regulatory 
organization"    to    include    national    invest- 
ment   advi.ser   associations    registered    with 
the  Commission  under  Section  203A  of  the 
\ct    Thus  amendment  has  the  practical  ef- 
fects   of    ill    broadening    the   definition    of 
■statutorv    disqualification'     to    encompa-ss 
dusciplmarv  actions  taken  by  a  national  in 
vestment  advi.ser  association,  and  (2)  facili 
tating  coordination  and  cooperation  among 
all  self  regulatory  organizations  in  the  secu 
nties  industry. 

Section  1202  Section  1202  amends  section 
ntd)  of  the  Exchange  Act  to  clarify  that 
the  CommLssion   haa   the  authority   to   re 
quire,  bv  rule  or  regulation,  brokers,  dealers, 
and  municipal  .securities  dealers  to  use  the 
facilities   of    a   .self  regulatory    organization 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  any  forms,  reports, 
or  notices  with  the  Commi.ssion    The  Com 
mission  may  authorize  self  regulatory  orga 
nizalions  to  collect  any  fees  associated  with 
such  filings  and  to  forward  the  fees  to  the 
Commission     Further,    this    provides    that 
memb»-rs  may  be  required  to  pay  reasonable 
costs  associated  with  the  use  of  the  facili 
ties  To  avoid  any  negative  inference  by  th^ 
inclusion  of  similar  language  in  the  Advisers 
Act    this  section  will  clarify  that  the  Com 
mission   may   take   advantage  of   a  Central 
Records  Depository  >   CRD")  System  such 


as  the  CRD  system  used  by  the  NASD  for 
broker  dealer  filings. 

Section  1203.  Section  1203  amends  section 
291  a  1  of  the  Exchange  Act  by  broadening 
the  scope  of  the  anii  waiver  provisions  of 
the  Exchange  Act  beyond  the  Act.  its  rules, 
and  the  rules  of  any  national  .securities  ex 
change  to  include  the  rules  of  all  .selfregu^ 
latorv  organizations  This  is  a  technical 
ameiidment  designed  to  provide  uniform 
treatment  to  the  rules  of  all  .self  regulatory 
organizations 

TITLE  XIII-^EFFErTIVE  DATES 

Secfion  1301  This  section  provides  that 
the  Act  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment, 
except  that  Title  II  of  the  Act  shall  be  ef 
feclive  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact 
ment  •    . 


Bv  Mr.  DASCHLE; 
S  1411  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curilv  Act  of  1985  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  trees  on  conservation  re- 
serve acreage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Mr  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  is  de- 
signed to  increase  the  amount  of  land 
enrolled  in  the  Conservation  Reserve 
Program  [CRPl  and  encourage  tree 
planting  on  CRP  acres.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  be  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion because  it  repre.sents  another  step 
in  the  effort  to  develop  policies  that 
serve  both  agricultural  and  environ- 
inental  objectives. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  wa.s 
the  creation  of  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  enroll  between  40  and  45 
million  acres  of  highly  erodible  crop- 
land and  other  environmentally  sensi- 
tive lands  in  the  Reserve  by  1990  m 
order  to  con.serve  top.soil.  improve 
water  quality,  and  enhance  wildlife 
habitat.  The  law  specifies  that  at  least 
one-eighth,  or  5  million  acres,  of  CRP 
land  be  planted  in  trees. 

The  Implementation  of  the  CRP  has 
been  generally  successful.  To  date, 
just  over  30  million  acres  of  highly 
erodible  cropland  and  certain  other 
environmentally  sensitive  lands  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  program.  Howev 
er  as  we  enter  the  final  scheduled 
year  for  farmers  to  sign  up  for  this 
program,  it  is  apparent  that  two  im 
porlanl  goals  of  the  program  will  not 
be  achieved  unless  certain  changes  are 

made. 

First,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
minimum  enrollment  target  of  40  mil 
lion  acres  will  be  reached  unless  the 
eligibility  standards  are  modified.  If 
the  pattern  of  enrollment  of  the  past 
several  signups  continues,  the  USDA 
will  fall  about  6  million  acres  short  ot 
the  minimum  target 

Second,  and  more  important,  the 
number  of  acres  planted  in  trees  has 
fallen  far  short  of  the  goal,  and  it  is 
highly  unlikely,  given  the  present 
structure  of  the  program,  that  this 
deficit  will  be  made  up  before  the  end 


of  1990.  Only  2  million  of  the  30  mil- 
lion acres  presently  enrolled  in  the 
CRP.  or  one-fifteenth  instead  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  Reserve,  have  been 
planted  in  trees. 

In  order  to  meet  the  tree-planting 
goal,  2.5  to  3  million  additional  CRP 
acres  should  be  planted  in  trees. 
Strong  action  needs  to  be  taken  now  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  overall  acreage  and 
tree-planting  objectives  of  the  CRP.  I 
believe  that  these  are  goals  that  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  meet. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  entails  such  strong  action.  It 
calls  for  certain  expansions  in  the 
kinds  of  land  that  will  be  eligible  for 
the  CRP.  with  eligibility  being  condi- 
tioned on  agreement  by  owners  or  op- 
erators to  plant  trees  on  enrolled 
acres.  It  also  provides  increased  finan- 
cial assistance  to  farmers  for  the 
planting  and  maintenance  of  trees  on 
CRP  acres. 

The  advantages  of  increased  tree 
planting  on  agricultural  acres  are 
overwhelming.  Trees  protect  soil  from 
wind  and  water  erosion.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  over  the  long  term  because 
acres  planted  to  trees  in  conservation 
programs  are  much  less  likely  than 
acres  planted  in  grass  to  be  put  back 
Into  agricultural  production  if  and 
when  the  programs  end.  These  erosion 
benefits  also  help  to  protect  water  re- 
sources. There  are  many  air  quality 
benefits  associated  with  tree  planting, 
including  reducing  damage  from  the 
.so-called  Greenhouse  Effect.  Trees 
also  provide  a  very  important  form  of 
wildlife  habitat  in  agricultural  areas. 

This  legislation  is  a  simple,  direct  ap- 
proach to  agricultural  conservation 
and  environmental  enhancement.  It 
would  give  farmers  the  encouragement 
they  need  to  fulfill  some  of  the  most 
important  original  objectives  of  the 
CRP  program.  It  builds  on  a  program 
that  is  well  established,  with  adminis- 
trative and  technical  personnel  and 
procedures  already  in  place.  Thus,  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  could  be  imple- 
mented quickly  and  effectively. 

The  focus  of  this  legislation  is  con- 
fined to  the  CRP  program.  Some  of 
the  other  agricultural  conservation 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  this 
.session  are  much  broader  in  scope,  and 
are  clearly  intended  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Food  Security  Act.  which  expires  at 
the  end  of  1990.  My  bill,  because  of  Us 
narrow  focus,  can  move  forward  with- 
out delay  so  that  the  original  goals  of 
this  important  program  can  be  fully 
realized  .sooner  rather  than  later. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  protect  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  lands  and  we 
need  more  trees  in  agricultural  areas. 
This  bill  will  do  both.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  on  this 
and  other  agricultural  conservation 
legislation. 


UM  I 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
plete text  of  this  legislation  be  printed 
into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1411 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SKCTION  1   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Adjustment  Act  of  1989". 

SEi      •    Pl.ANTlNt;   Of  TREES   ON   CONSERVATION 
RESERVE  ACREAGE. 

Subtitle  D  of  title  XII  of  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3831  et  seq.)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  1232  (16  U.S.C.  3832).  by 
striking  out  sulisection  (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  1232  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

SK      r2;12A    1>1.AST1N(;  t)E  TREES  ON  CONSERVA- 
TION RESERVE  At  REA(;E. 

(a>  Tree  Acreage  Minimum  Reserve.— To 
the  extent  practicable,  not  less  than  one 
eighth  of  the  number  of  acres  of  land  that 
is  placed  in  the  conservation  reserve  under 
this  subtitle  in  each  of  the  1986  through 
1990  crop  years  shall  be  devoted  to  trees. 

■(b)  Shelterbelts.  Windbreaks,  and 
Wildlife  Corridors.— 

(1)  Eligibility —In  order  to  prevent  soil 
erosion  and  improve  wildlife  habitat,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  cropland  devoted  to  a 
shelterbelt.  windbreak,  or  wildlife  corridor 
eligible  to  be  placed  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  subtitle,  regardless  of  the 
.soil  erosion  classification  of  such  cropland. 

(2)  Payments.— In  making  payments  to 
an  owner  or  operator  for  cropland  devoted 
to  a  shelterbelt.  windbreak,  or  wildlife  corri- 
dor under  a  contract  entered  into  under  this 
subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  pay— 

I  A)  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
shelterbelts.  windbreaks,  and  wildlife  corri- 
dors (as  set  forth  in  such  contract),  unless 
the  cropland  qualifies  for  higher  cost-shar- 
ing payments  under  subsection  (f );  and 

I B)  during  the  first  4  years  of  such  con- 
tract. 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  cultivating 
and  watering  trees  placed  in  shelterbelts. 
windbreaks,  and  wildlife  corridors  (as  set 
forth  in  such  contract),  subject  to  para- 
graph (3)(B). 

(3)  Agreements  with  forestry  and  soil 
conservation  agencies.— 

(A^  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage owners  and  operators  of  cropland  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  Federal  and 
State  forestry  and  soil  conservation  agencies 
to  provide  for  the  planting,  cultivating,  and 
watering  of  trees  in  shelterbelts.  wind- 
breaks, and  wildlife  corridors. 

(B)  Cost-share  payments.— The  amount 
of  any  cost -sharing  payments  received  by  an 
owner  or  operator  during  a  year  under  para- 
graph i2)(B)  shall  not  be  reduced  as  the 
result  of  any  additional  financial  assistance 
received  by  such  owner  or  operator  during 
such  year  from  a  Federal  or  State  forestry 
or  soii  conservation  agency  for  the  planting, 
cultivation,  and  watering  of  trees  in  shelter- 
belUs.  w  indbreaks.  and  wildlife  corridors. 

•(c)  Uncropped  Wetlands.— 
(1)  Eligibility— In  order  to  protect 
water  resources,  improve  wildlife  habitat, 
and  offset  the  environmental  effects  of 
burning  fossil  fuels,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  wetlands  with  no  cropping  history  eli- 
gible to  be  placed  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  subtitle  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  planting  trees  on  such  wet- 


land acres  is  both  feasible  and  desirable,  and 
the  owner  or  operator  of  such  wetland 
agrees  to  plant  trees  on  such  wetland. 

••(2)  Payments.— In  making  payments  to 
an  owner  or  operator  for  planting  trees  on 
uncropped  wetlands  under  a  contract  en- 
tered into  under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  planting 
trees  on  uncropped  wetlands  ( as  set  forth  in 
such  contract);  and 

■•(B)  annual  rental  payments  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  encourage  tree  planting  and 
maintenance,  subject  to  the  limitation  that 
such  rental  payments  shall  not  exceed  the 
lowest  payment  level  established  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  cropland  in  the  State. 

••(3)  Tree  planting  and  maintenance 
plans.— 

••(A)  Development— The  Secretary  shall 
authorize  Federal  and  State  forestry  and 
wildlife  officials  to— 

•■(i)  make  on-site  determinations  of  wheth- 
er tree  planting  on  uncropped  wetlands  is 
feasible  and  environmentally  beneficial;  and 
••(ii)  develop  tree  planting  and  mainte- 
nance plans  for  acres  determined  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  placed  in  the  program  established 
under  this  subtitle. 

••(B)  Eligibility  for  payments.— To  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion, an  owner  or  operator  of  uncropped 
wetland  who  places  such  land  in  such  pro- 
gram shall  comply  with  a  planting  and 
maintenance  plan,  if  any.  developed  for 
such  wetland  under  subparagraph  (A). 
••(d)  Marginal  Pastureland  — 
••(1)  Eligibility— In  order  to  prevent  soil 
erosion,  enhance  water  quality,  and  offset 
the  environmental  effects  of  burning  fossil 
fuels,  the  Secretary  shall  make  highly  erodi- 
ble marginal  pastureland  eligible  to  be 
placed  in  the  program  established  under 
this  subtitle  if  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  pastureland  agrees  to  plant  trees  on 
such  pastureland. 

■•(2)  Payments.— In  making  payments  to 
an  owner  or  operator  for  placing  highly 
erodible  marginal  pastureland  under  a  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  subtitle,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

••(A)  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  planting 
trees  on  highly  erodible  marginal  pasture- 
land  (as  set  forth  in  such  contract):  and 

••(B)  base  acceptable  bids  on  such  pasture- 
land  on  the  market  value  of  pastureland  in 
a  State  or  county  area. 

■•(3)  Mix  OF  hardwood  and  SOFTWOOD 
TREES. — 

••(A)  Determination. -The  Secretary  shall 
authorize  Federal  and  State  forestry  offi- 
cials to  make  determinations  of  the  proper 
mix  of  hardwood  and  softwood  trees  to  be 
planted  on  highly  erodible  marginal  pastur- 
eland placed  in  the  program  established 
under  this  subtitle  in  order  to  maximize 
conservation  objectives. 

••(B)  Eligibility  for  payments.— To  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion, an  owner  or  operator  of  highly  erodi- 
ble pastureland  who  places  such  pasture- 
land  in  such  program  shall  comply  with  the 
planting  instruction  of  forestry  officials,  if 
any,  determined  for  such  pastureland  under 
subparagraph  ( A ) . 

•■(e)  Grassland  Conversion.— 

••(1)  Eligibility.— In  order  to  offset  the 
environmental  effects  of  burning  fossil  fuels 
and  improve  wildlife  habitat,  the  Secretary 
shall  offer  owners  or  operators  who  have 
entered  into  contracts  under  the  program 
esUblished  by  this  subtitle  the  option  of 
converting  acres  entered  into  the  program 
from  grass  to  trees. 


■■(2)  Payments.— In  making  paymente  to 
an  owner  or  operator  for  converting  acres 
entered  into  the  program  from  grass  to 
trees,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  planting  trees  on  grassland. 

■■(3)    Mix    op    hardwood    and    softwood 

TREES. — 

(A)  Determination.— The  Secretary  shall 
authorize  Federal  and  State  forestry  offi- 
cials to  make  determinations  of  the  proper 
mix  of  hardwood  and  softwood  trees  to  be 
planted  on  grasslsmd  placed  in  the  program 
established  under  this  subtitle  that  is  under- 
going conversion  to  trees. 

■•(B)  Eligibility  for  payments.- To  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  under  this  sul)sec- 
tion.  an  owner  or  operator  of  grassland  that 
is  placed  in  the  program  established  under 
this  subtitle  shall  comply  with  the  planting 
instruction  of  forestry  officials,  if  any,  de- 
termined for  such  grassland  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 
■•(f)  Cost-share  Adjustments.— 
•■(  1 )  Tree  planting.— 
■(A)  In  general.— In  making  cost-sharing 
payments   to  owners  and  operators  under 
contracts  entered  into  under  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  shan- 
't i)  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  planting 
trees  in  areas  in  which  the  annual  average 
precipitation  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) is  less  than  25  inches;  and 

••(ii)  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  cultivat- 
ing and  supplementally  watering  such  trees. 
•(B)    Application    of    requirement. —The 
cost  sharing  required— 

■•(i)  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  only  t>e 
applicable  to  land  devoted  to  tree  planting 
that  is  not  wider  than  20  rows  of  trees:  and 
(ii)  under  clause  <ii)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  only  be  applicable  for  the  first  4  years 
of  the  contract. 

••(2)  Seeding.— The  cost  sharing  required 
under  section  1234(b)  shall  apply  to  the 
costs  associated  with  seeding  land  enrolled 
under  this  subtitle  to  grass,  if  such  costs  are 
less  than,  or  equal  to.  the  amount  of  rental 
paymenus  for  1  year.  If  such  costs  associated 
with  seeding  land  are  in  excess  of  such 
rental  payments,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  share  payments  made  in 
accordance  with  section  1234(b),  pay  75  per- 
cent of  the  excess  costs. 

•(g)  Limitations —Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  subsections 
(b)  through  (f)  shall  apply  until— 

■■(1)  40  million  acres  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  program  established  under  this  subtitle; 
and 

••(2)  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  45 
million  acres  have  been  enrolled  in  such 
program.". 


By    Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Grassley,    Mr.   Burdick,   Mr.   Mat- 

suNAGA.    Mr.    Conrad,    Mr.    Pryor, 

Mr.     Wallop.     Mr.     Warner,     Mr. 

DeConcini,      Mr.      BtTMPERS,      Mr. 

Daschle,    Mr.    Bryan.    Mr.    Levin. 

Mr.     Durenberger,     Mr.     Pressler. 

and  Mr.  Cranston): 

S.  1412.  A  bill  to  fund  the  essential 
air  service  program  from  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

essential  air  service  preservation  act 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  over 
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the    past    several    months    about    the 
plight  of  rural  America. 

S.  1036.  the  Rural  Partnerships  Act 
of  1989.  goes  a  long  way  toward  help 
ing  to  rectify  some  of  rural  America  s 
problems  and  bringing  it  back  into  the 
economic  mainstream. 

But    one    major    problem    not    ad 
dressed  in  S.   1036,  is  the  continually 
threatened  elimination  of  the  Essen 
tial  Air  Service  [EAS]  Program. 
The  threat  never  seems  to  go  away. 
Ever  since  Congress  voted  to  deregu 
late  the  airlines  in  1978,  I  have  been 
fighting  to  preserve  this  critical  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  an  annual 
battle.  More  recently,  it  ha-s  become  a 
semiannual  battle. 

The  Senate,  for  example,  just  fought 
and  won  a  long  and  difficult  battle  to 
preserve  EAS  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

Now.  I  understand  that  today  the 
full  House  Appropriations  Committee 
marked  up  legislation  which  severely 
cuts  back  on  EAS.  The  committee 
voted  to  fund  only  those  communities 
with  EAS  subsidies  of  $25  or  lower  per 
passenger,  are  located  more  than  100 
miles  away  from  an  alternative  service 
airport;  or  are  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Marianas. 

The  House's  legislation  cuts  air  serv- 
ice to  62  of  the  110  EAS  points  across 
the  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  simply  unac- 
ceptable. 

EAS  serves  some  of  the  most  remote 
communities  of  the  Nation  Without 
air  service,  we  can  forget  about  the 
prospects  of  a  rural  recovery. 

EAS  provides  rural  communities 
with  a  vital  link  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  and  world. 

It  is  an  economic  lifeline  for  the 
communities  it  serves.  Montana  has 
eight  EAS  points:  Glasgow,  Glendive. 
Havre,  Lewistown.  Miles  City.  Sidney 
West  Yellowstone,  and  Wolf  Point. 

The  future  of  these  EAS  communi 
ties,  and  communities  similarly  situat 
ed    across    the    country,     is    directly 
linked  to  the  future  of  EAS.  Without 
it,  many  of  these  communities  would 
lose  their  major  businesses. 

One  of  the  major  employers  in  Wolf 
Point,  for  example,  is  Woods'  Powr 
Grip.  This  business  manufactures 
equipment  used  for  lifting  heavy  glass 
and  ships  it  all  over  the  world.  It  em- 
ploys about  50  well-educated  people 
and  pays  some  of  the  better  .salaries  in 
the  community. 

Faye  Woods,  the  owner  of  Woods 
Powr  Grip,  told  me  that  if  Wolf  Point 
loses  its  air  service,  her  company 
would  have  to  move  elsewhere. 

She  doesn't  want  to  move  elsewhere. 
She  wants  to  stay  in  Wolf  Point  where 
she  has  raised  her  family  and  built  her 
business  over  the  past  20  years 

She  should  be  given  the  chance  to 
do  that.  The  Federal  Government 
should   not    force    her  out    by   taking 


away  her  air  .service.  The  nearest  hub 
airport  is  280  miles  away.  Can  you 
imagine  having  to  drive  from  Wash- 
ington to  Hartford,  CT  to  catch  a 
plane''  No  btisiness  could  operate 
under  those  conditions. 

In  addition,  dramatic  changes  over 
the  past  decade  in  agriculture,  mining 
and  timber  industries  has  forced  rural 
communities  to  diversify  their  eco 
nomic  base.  Reliable  air  service  is  cru- 
cial to  the  success  of  these  efforts. 

Air  .service  is  a  key  component  In  a 
community's  ability  to  attract  new 
busines.ses.  In  this  day  and  age.  with 
our  global  marketplace,  it  is  almost 
impo-ssible  for  industries  to  locate 
where  t^ere  Is  no  air  service. 

New  jobs,  new  economic  develop- 
ment, new  opportunities  cannot  be 
achieved  without  air  service. 

In  Montana,  we  have  charted  a  two- 
track  course.  We  remain  committed  to 
our  resource-based  industries.  But  we 
are  also  advancing  into  new  areas  in- 
cluding value-added  manufacturing, 
high  technology,  and  increased  tour- 
ism. 

The  single  most  important  ingredi- 
ent to  Montana's  formula  for  a  suc- 
cessful rural  economy  is  tran.sporta 
tion.  in  particular  air  .service. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  will  provide  a  con- 
sistent source  of  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram. It  will  ensure  that  Montana's 
EAS  communities,  and  others  across 
the  country,  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
receive  air  service. 

My  bill,  the  Elssential  Air  Service 
Preservation  Act  of  1989,  will  make 
EAS  an  entitlement  under  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  That  way, 
EAS  will  be  removed  from  the  yearly 
budget  ax. 

Not  only  will  the  bill  assure  contin- 
ued funding  of  the  program,  but  it  will 
be  self-financing.  EAS  users  contribute 
to  the  trust  fund  in  the  .same  way 
other  airport  u.sers  do. 

In  addition,  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  fund  the  program  is  equal 
to  just  a  .small  part  of  the  interest 
earned  on  the  huge  trust  fund  surplus, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  about  $5.8  bil- 
lion. Surely,  this  critical  program  is 
worthy  of  such  a  small  expenditure. 

More  importantly,  upon  passage  of 
my  bill,  rural  communities  will  be  able 
to  plan  for  the  future  and  attract  busi- 
ness investment  without  fearing  that 
air  service  may  one  day  be  eliminated. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  critical  legislation.  The 
future  of  rural  America  depends  on  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    1412 
Be  il  fuactrd  by  thr  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlatties    of    the     United    Slates    of 
Amenca  m  Congress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
E.ssential  Air  Service  Preservation  Act  of 
1989' 

TRUST  FUND 

Sec  2.  (a)  Subsection  (d>  of  .section  9502  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  expenditures  from  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund)  is  amended— 

il)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (O  as 
subparagraph  iD>, 

(2>  by  striking  out  or'  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and 

i3>  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph; 

<C)  incurred  under  the  essential  air 
transportation  program  pursuant  to  section 
419  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U  S.C   13891;  or". 

(bi  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
madf  by  .subsection  (ai  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
lion.s  incurred  in  fuscal  years  beginning  after 
Sept.mber  30.  1989 

AGREEMENTS 

Sec  3.  In  the  administration  of  section 
419  of  the  PVderal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  <49 
U.S.C.  1301  15511.  the  Secriary  of  Transpor- 
tation IS  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  provid 
ing  e.ssential  air  service  and  other  services 
under  such  .section  for  any  period  or  periods 
prior  to  September  30.  1998.  Obligations  of 
the  tinited  States  resulting  from  such  con- 
tracts and  agreements  shall  be  payable  from 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  and 
such  amount.s  as  are  necessary  to  pay  such 
obligations  are  hereby  appropriated  there 
from 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Essential  Air  Service  Pres- 
ervation Act  of  1989. 

This  legislation  would  fund  the  Es- 
.sential  Air  Service  Program  through 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 
That  trust  fund  currently  has  a  sur- 
plus in  excess  of  $9  billion.  This  bill 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  use  about  $30  million  an- 
nually from  the  trust  fund  to  support 
the  Essential  Air  Service  Program. 

The  Essential  Air  Service  Program 
provides  critical  service  to  nine  air- 
ports in  Michigan.  Without  the  Feder- 
al subsidy  Alpena.  Battle  Creek, 
Benton  Harbor,  Iron  Mountain.  Iron- 
wood.  Jackson.  Manistee-Ludington. 
Menominee,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
would  all  be  denied  that  vital  air  link 
to  more  populous  urban  centers.  The 
link  which  this  program  provides 
brings  tourism  and  commerce  to  these 
communities,  and  is  essential  to  their 
continued  economic  health. 

Under  our  current  system  the  Essen- 
tial Air  Service  Program  is  subject  to 
the  tides  of  the  current  budget  debate. 
This  legislation  would  protect  this 
vital  program  from  the  budgetary  ax 
which  sometimes  fall  on  those  pro- 
grams we  need  the  most.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Montana.  Senator  Baucus.  in  cospon- 
sonng   a   bill   that   will  spare   a   vital 
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rural    transportation    program    from 
annual  budget  cuts. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  very 
recently  grappled  with  the  problem  of 
a  $6.6  million  shortfall  in  funding  for 
Essential  Air  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  Fortunately,  we  were  able  to 
secure  the  funding,  but  not  without  a 
good  deal  of  healthy  discussion  with 
our  House  colleagues. 

Essential  Air  Service  has  proven  its 
worth  in  rural  America.  The  program 
could  be  fine-tuned  to  better  serve 
those  areas  most  in  need,  but  the  ben- 
efits of  connecting  rural  America  to 
the  populated  coasts  far  outweigh  pro- 
gram costs. 

Air  transportation  to  and  from 
remote  areas  can  mean  that  a  busi- 
nessman can  get  to  his  weekend  get- 
away without  being  inconvenienced  by 
highway  congestion.  Air  transporta- 
tion serves  a  much  more  basic  need  to 
communities  in  North  Dakota  and 
other  rural  States,  Essential  Air  Serv- 
ice subsidies  make  it  possible  for  these 
communities  to  support  manufactur- 
ing facilities  and  health  care  facilities. 
Jamestown  and  Devils  Lake,  ND, 
each  have  defense  manufacturing 
firms  which  employ  more  than  400 
residents.  Every  time  there  is  a  threat 
to  Essential  Air  Service  funding,  these 
companies  indicate  to  me  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  oper- 
ations in  these  communities  without 
air  freight  delivery  and  daily  passen- 
ger service. 

A  total  of  three  cities  in  North 
Dakota  receive  Essential  Air  Service 
funding.  These  cities  are  all  more  than 
80  miles  from  the  nearest  commercial 
service  airport.  Being  able  to  catch  a 
plane  at  Jamestown,  Williston,  or 
Devils  Lake  is  not  a  Goverrmient-sub- 
sidized  luxury— the  nearest  option  in- 
volves at  least  a  2-hour  drive. 

North  Dakota  communities  have 
launched  impressive  and  aggressive 
economic  development  efforts.  These 
attempts  to  attract  new  businesses  and 
industry  are  not  run  by  high-paid  con- 
sultants but  by  the  bankers,  shop 
owners,  and  agricultural  producers 
that  live  in  and  around  these  corrunu- 
nities.  In  each  of  these  three  commu- 
nities, transportation  is  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  necessities  for  attracting 
new  business. 

The  communities  of  Williston, 
Jamestown,  and  Devils  Lake  have 
made  a  significant  investment  in  air 
service,  spending  local  and  State  funds 
to  cover  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  service.  They  consider 
this  program  essential,  and  so  do  I. 

Big  city  governments  talk  about 
building  bigger  and  better  airports, 
while  rural  areas  repeatedly  fight  off 
attacks  on  funding  for  basic  air  trans- 
portation service.  It  is  time  to  start  di- 
recting Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  moneys  to  our  rural  areas.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  reaffirm 


the  commitment  of  Congress  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  rural  America. 
I  commend  my  colleague  Senator 
Baucus  for  his  outstanding  efforts  to 
support  basic  air  service  in  rural  areas. 
His  continued  support  of  this  program 
has  been  widely  noticed  by  the  citizens 
of  North  Dakota.  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  initiative,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  him  today  in  express- 
ing my  commitment  to  the  Essential 
Air  Service  Program.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  10  years,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  con- 
sistently expressed  its  support  for  the 
Essential  Air  Service  Program.  Now  it 
is  time  to  provide  the  program  with  a 
consistent  source  of  funding. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus],  to  allow  the  Essential  Air 
Service  Program  to  receive  funding 
from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund. 

Let  me  briefly  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  air  service— and  of  this  pro- 
gram—to one  Nevada  community,  Ely, 
NV.  Ely  is  346  miles  from  Reno— about 
a  6-hour  drive.  The  nearest  nonsubsi- 
dized  airport  is  188  miles  away  in  Elko. 
NV— about  a  4-hour  drive— if  the 
weather  is  good. 

Ely  has  no  rail  service  and  shortly 
will  no  longer  have  regular  intercity 
bus  transportation. 

The  loss  of  conunercial  air  service 
would  leave  the  8,040  residents  of 
White  Pine  County  without  any  regu- 
larly scheduled  public  transportation. 
According  to  the  chairman  of  the 
White  Pine  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners, where  Ely  is  located,  'The  loss 
of  our  air  service  would  be  devastating 
and  would  itndermine  the  years  of 
local  and  State  effort  to  revive  Ely's 
economy. 

A  new  $36  million  State  prison  is 
nearing  completion  and  one  of  the  cri- 
teria for  siting  the  prison  in  Ely  was 
the  availability  of  air  service.  Congress 
recently  designated  the  Great  Basin  as 
the  Nation's  newest  national  park,  and 
Ely  is  now  a  growing  tourist  area.  In 
short,  the  availability  of  air  service  is 
vital  to  the  revival  of  the  economy  of 
this  Nevada  community. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  well 
aware,  there  has  been  a  continuing 
shortfall  in  funding  for  the  EAS  Pro- 
gram. This  year  the  appropriation  was 
$6.6  million  below  the  amount  needed 
to  continue  the  program  at  the  1988 
levels  and  $19  million  below  the 
amount  needed  to  support  the  pro- 
gram at  levels  authorized  by  Congress. 
Fortunately,  due  to  the  interest  of  a 
large  number  of  Senators,  adequate 
funding  was  provided  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill— at  least  for 
this  year. 

However,  in  the  interim,  a  large 
number  of  communities  throughout 
the  country,  including  Ely,  feared  that 
their  air  service  would  soon  be  cut  off. 


With  this  legislation,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  the  original  prom- 
ise made  to  our  rtiral  communities 
when  the  Congress  first  passed  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  That 
promise  was  that,  after  deregulation, 
these  rural  communities  would  contin- 
ue to  maintain  commercial  air  service 
which  was  so  vital  to  their  economic 
development. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  name  of  the 
Essential  Air  Service  Program  indi- 
cates, the  services  it  provides  is  essen- 
tial to  rural  commimities  throughout 
the  country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague  Senator 
Baucus  in  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Essential  Air 
Service  Program.  This  program  is  cru- 
cial to  the  continuing  economic  health 
of  my  State  and  many  small  commimi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation. 

In  North  Dakota,  three  airports  re- 
ceive subsidies  under  Essential  Air 
Service.  Commercial  air  transportation 
for  Jamestown,  Williston,  and  Devils 
Lake  is  a  gateway  to  the  economic  in- 
frastructure of  our  Nation.  Economic 
prosperity  for  these  communities,  and 
all  of  North  Dakota,  depends  on  the 
continuation  of  the  vital  transporta- 
tion links  that  Essential  Air  Service 
provides. 

In  today's  world  of  global  competi- 
tion and  instantaneous  conmiunica- 
tion,  isolating  these  communities  from 
the  Nation's  air  transportation  net- 
work would  effectively  doom  their 
economies  to  stagnation  and  decline. 
It  would  cut  these  conununities  off 
from  vital  services,  such  as  emergency 
medical  services,  which  most  Ameri- 
cans take  for  granted;  automobiles 
would  be  the  only  source  of  transpor- 
tation for  traveling  distances  of  up  to 
100  miles. 

Elimination  of  Essential  Air  Service 
would  be  disastrous.  In  North  Dakota, 
our  economy  has  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  1982  recession. 
Railroad  lines  have  been  abandoned, 
bus  services  have  been  terminated  or 
reduced,  and  all  cities  are  feeling  the 
crunch  of  reduced  Federal  revenues. 
Our  State  is  working  hard  to  diversify 
its  economy.  The  termination  of  Es- 
sential Air  Service  would  isolate  entire 
regions  of  North  Dakota  from  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  chances  for  re- 
covery would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  importance  of  Elssential  Air 
Service  to  North  Dakota  caimot  be 
overstated.  In  Devils  Lake  and  Willis- 
ton, small  manufacturing  firms  have 
captured  military  contracts.  They  may 
be  forced  to  close  their  doors  without 
essential  air  service.  The  Williston  Oil 
Basin  is  a  crucial  part  of  this  Nation's 
search  for  energy  independence.  With- 
out air  service,  this  national  goal  could 
be  jeopardized. 
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When  Congress  adopted  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978  it  recognized 
the  importance  of  providing  air  service 
to  small  cities  in  rural  or  isolated 
areas.  President  Carter  and  Congress 
made  a  commitment  to  small  commu- 
nities by  guaranteeing  essential  air 
service  to  small  cities  which  might 
have  otherwise  lost  scheduled  air  serv- 
ice In  1987,  Congress  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  essential  air  service  by 
overwhelmingly  reauthorizing  the  pro- 
gram. ,.       , 

Despite  this,  winning  funding  for  es- 
sential air  service  has  been  a  persist- 
ent source  of  controversy. 

We  waged  a  battle  to  preserve  the 
essential  air  service  program  this  year 
The  Department  of  Transportation  at 
tempt  to  dismantle  the  program  based 
on  funding  shortfalls  was  luckiU 
halted.  However,  future  continuation 
of  the  program  remains  in  doubt 

Instead  of  facing  a  budget  battle 
each  vear,  this  legislation  will  protect 
essential  air  service  for  the  Uiture 
The  bill  will  designate  es.seniial  air 
service  an  entitlement  under  the  Air 
port  and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  Partici 
pating  airports  will  be  guaranteed 
funds,  rather  than  facing  perennial 
uncertainty. 

Economically,  the  discontinuation  ol 
essential  air  service  could  effectively 
sound  the  death  knell  for  Jamestown. 
Williston.  Devils  Lake,  and  the  sur- 
rounding region.  While  still  reehng 
from  the  farm  crisis,  the  loss  of  air 
service  to  these  communities  would 
dramatically  reduce  their  chances  of 
recovery  by  attracting  business  devel 
opment.  „  ^ 

This  legislation  will  fulfill  the  Feder- 
al com.mitment  made  long  ago  to  these 
communities.  It  will  allow  Jamestown. 
Devils  Lake,  and  Williston  to  depend 
on  air  service— and  plan  for  the  future. 
They,  and  North  Dakota,  can  continue 
the  important  work  of  economic  devel- 
opment, and  retain  the  vibrancy  of 
their  communities. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  1 
rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Baucus'  bill  to  fund  the  E.ssential  Air 
Service  [EAS]  Program  from  the  air 
port  and  airway  trust  fund.  1  commend 
my  colleague  from  Montana  for  this 
innovative  approach  to  end  the  appro- 
priations roller  coaster  ride  for  EAS 

It's  been  less  than  a  month  since 
Congress  dealt  with  the  last  EAS 
funding  crisis  in  the  supplemental  ap 
propriations  package.  We  went  down 
to  the  wire  with  the  effort  to  find  an 
additional  $6.6  million  to  keep  EAS 
alive  through   the  end  of  this   fiscal 

year. 

We're  now  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal 
year  1991  appropriations  effort  and 
EAS  isn't  faring  any  better.  The 
House  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  passed  a  propo.sal 
that    would    reduce    EAS    funding    to 
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$12  4  million.  In  addition,  the  House 
version  adopts  new  criteria  for  EAS 
eligibility.  If  an  EAS  point  is  withm 
100  miles  of  an  alternative  .service  air 
port  or  receives  subsidies  of  $25  or 
more  per  passenger,  the  city  would  be 
ineligible  for  continuation  m  the  EAS 
program. 

In  South  Dakota,  potentially  four 
out  of  five  EAS  points  would  be  de- 
clared ineligible  for  the  EAS  Program. 
Devastating"  is  not  an  adequate 
enough  adjective  to  describe  how  this 
proposal  would  affect  my  State.  The 
impact  of  this  cut  on  economic  devel 
opment  and  transportation  would  be 
felt  for  vears.  In  .some  cases,  the  only 
transportation  alternative  left  for  the 
cities  of  Brookings.  Huron.  Mitchell, 
and  Yankton.  SD,  would  be  the  per^ 
sonal  automobile.  Other  States  would 
be  affected  similarly. 

Senator  Baucus"  bill  proposes  that 
the  EAS  Program  be  funded  from  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund.  This  al- 
ternative method  would  remove  the 
temptation  that  exists  every  year  to 
plav  with  E:AS  funding.  The  approxi 
maielv  $30  million  needed  to  maintain 
EAS  service  for  rural  America  is 
hardlv  a  sacrifice  when  considering 
the  billions  of  dollars  m  the  trust  fund 
utilized  mostly  by  urban  airports. 

Mr  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  hope  this  pro- 
posal sends  a  loud  and  clear  message 
to  Congress  that  we  are  .serious  about 
preserving  EAS  for  years  to  come. 


By  Mr.  COHEN  <  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  i; 
S.  1413.  A  bill  to  settle  all  claims  of 
the  Aroostrook  Band  of  Micmacs  re- 
sulting from  the  bands  omission  from 
the  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1980.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af 
fairs. 

AROOSTOOK  BAND  >)K  MUMACS  SETTLEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Senator 
Mitchell  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Maine  congressional  delegation, 
legislation  that  will  bring  fair  treat- 
ment to  the  Aroostook  Band  of  Mic- 
macs and  will  afford  them  access  to 
Federal  .services  that  are  desperately 
needed  by  tribal  members. 

The  bill  will  grant  Federal  recogni 
tion  to  the  Aroostook  Band  of  Mic- 
macs as  the  .sole  successor  to  the  ab- 
original entity  known  as  the  Micmac 
Nation,  and  it  will  also  authorize 
S900.000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
land  trust  fund  for  the  band.  The.se 
two  provisions  will  make  the  band 
members  eligible  for  a  host  of  Federal 
.services  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
will  provide  them  the  wherewithal  to 
begin  to  acquire  land  for  tribal  use  as 
a  reservation  and  for  investment  pur 
poses 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  does  not 
amend  the  1980  Maine  Indian  Claims 


Settlement  Act,  and  we  do  not  intend 
that  any  of  the  issues  covered  in  that 
landmark   legislation   be   reopened   or 
reconsidered.     The     purpose     of     the 
Micmac    legislation   is   to   bring   some 
fairness  to  the   unfortunate  situation 
ihe  tribe  faces,  whereby  there  are  no 
programs  available  to  help  it  deal  with 
the    poverty    and    lack    of    education 
among  tribal  members.  Exclusion  from 
the    1980    MICSA    prohibits    involve- 
ment in  important  tribal  services,  and 
State  Indian  assistance  programs  were 
eliminated    following    passage    of    the 
1980  Act.  Yet  the  Micmacs  continue  to 
live  as  a  tribe  in  Maine  and  have  striv- 
en to  maintain  a  tribal  identity  against 
great  odds.  Unemployment  among  the 
tribe  runs  at  75  percent,  and  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  tribe  live  on 
less  than  $5,000  per  year.  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  them  some 
relief. 

For  many  reasons,  .some  of  them 
having  to  do  with  the  poverty  and  lack 
of  education  among  tribal  members, 
the  Micmacs  believed  they  would  be 
included  in  the  1980  settlement  bill, 
but  they  found  out  after  its  passage 
that  no  mention  wa-s  made  of  a 
Micmac  claim.  The  historical  claim 
that  wa-s  necessary  for  consideration 
at  that  lime  was  not  completed;  all 
energy  and  funds  were  directed  at  doc- 
umenting the  claim  of  the  Houlton 
Band  of  Maliseets.  who  were  included 
m  the  final  settlement. 

Historical  evidence  uncovered  since 
1980  by  the  Micmacs,  assisted  by  an- 
thropologist Harald  Prins  and  other 
researchers  funded  through  church 
groups  and  philanthropical  organiza- 
tions, has  demonstrated  that  the  claim 
of  a  historical  presence  of  Micmacs  in 
Maine  and  the  existence  of  aboriginal 
lands  in  Maine  used  by  the  Micmacs 
jointly  with  other  tribes  has  some  va- 
lidity. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Maine  con- 
gressional delegation  is  supporting  leg- 
islation that  treats  the  Aroostock 
Band  of  Micmacs  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  accorded  the  Houlton  Band  of 
Maliseets  in  1980.  The  historical  pres- 
ence of  the  two  tribes  is  similar  and 
thev  probably  would  have  been  treat- 
ed equally  had  both  claims  been  put 
forward  during  deliberations  on 
MICSA. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Maine  State 
Legislature  approved  legislation  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  Federal  law- 
regarding  the  purchase  of  State  lands 
for  the  Micmacs.  This  occurred  with 
no  controversy,  and  the  legislation  was 
introdviced  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
lawmakers  representing  Aroostock 
County.  The  legislature  also  approved 
a  resolution  urging  the  Congress  to 
take  action  on  the  Micmac  claim. 

In  addition,  the  Maine  attorney  gen- 
eral. James  Tierney.  has  expressed  his 
full  support  for  this  legislation. 
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I  hope  that  we  can  move  forward 
quickly  to  review  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today,  and  that  Congress  will 
provide  the  Micmacs  with  the  assist- 
ance they  so  greatly  need. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
Maine.  Senator  Cohen,  to  introduce 
legislation  which  would  effectively 
settle  all  claims  of  the  Aroostock  Band 
of  Micmacs  resulting  from  the  band's 
omission  from  the  Maine  Indian 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1980. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  establish  the  historical  presence 
of  the  Micmacs  in  Maine  and  will  pro- 
vide Federal  recognition  to  the  band. 
Federal  recognition  will  enable  mem- 
bers of  the  band  to  be  eligible  for  serv- 
ices the  Federal  Government  provides 
to  American  Indians. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for 
$900,000  to  be  placed  in  a  land  acquisi- 
tion fund  and  property  tax  fund  to 
allow  the  Micmacs  to  purchase  land 
and  to  pay  taxes  on  that  land  to  the 
State  of  Maine. 

The  Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs,  in 
both  its  history  and  its  presence  in 
Maine,  is  similar  to  the  Houlton  Band 
of  Maliseet  Indians.  This  bill  will 
grant  the  Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs 
the  same  settlement  provided  to  the 
Houlton  Band  of  Maliseets  2  years 
ago. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
enable  the  Aroostook  Band  of  Mic- 
macs to  establish  a  much  needed  land 
base  in  Maine. 


vated  by  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation. 


ethnicity,  or 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  231.  a  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  im- 
prove quality  control  standards  and 
procedures  under  the  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Children  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  346.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  401.  a  bill  to  exclude  the  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Funds  from  the  deficit 
calculation  and  to  extend  the  target 
date  for  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
until  fiscal  year  1995. 

S.  4  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  419,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  data  about  crimes  moti- 
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S.  424 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  424.  a  bill  to  provide  a 
minimum  monthly  annuity  for  the 
surviving  spouses  of  certain  deceased 
members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

S.  43S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  435,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
for  certain  exceptions  from  certain 
rules  determining  contributions  in  aid 
of  construction. 

S.  562 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  562,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments in  services  to  applicants  and 
beneficiaries  under  the  old-age,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  program 
and  the  supplemental  security  income 
program. 

S.  573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  573.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  third-party  reimbursement 
of  the  United  States  for  the  cost  of 
health  care  and  services  furnished  a 
service-connected  disabled  veteran  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
for  a  non-service-connected  disability. 

S.  673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  673.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  689,  a  bill  to  provide  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  establish 
and  operate  programs  which  involve 
students  in  public  and  community 
service. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  714,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1984  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1993. 


S.  720 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  720,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  and 
modify  the  targeted  jobs  credit,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  84  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  845,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  revitalize  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  933,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  prohibition 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability. 

S.   1150 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1150.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  payment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  undedicated 
receipts  into  the  Refuge  Revenue 
Sharing  Fund. 

S.  1203 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1203.  a  bill  to  encourage 
Indian  economic  development. 

S.  1216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon].  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1216.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  live  performing 
arts,  rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of 
such  act  to  employers  and  employees 
in  similarly  situated  industries,  to  give 
to  such  employers  and  performers  the 
same  rights  given  by  sections  8(f)  of 
such  act  to  employers  and  employees 
in  the  construction  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1226 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1226,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  cause  of  action  for  victims 
of  sexual  abuse,  rape,  and  murder, 
against  producers  and  distributors  of 
pornographic  material. 
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S.    122T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1227.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  Act  and  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  to  restrict  prolif 
eration  of  missiles  and  missile  equip- 
ment and  technology. 

S.    13  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co 
sponsor  of  S.  1310,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
illiteracy  by  the  year  2000.  to 
strengthen  and  coordinate  literacy 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1330 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1330.  a  bill  to  provide  protections  to 
farm  animal  facilities  engaging  in  food 
production  or  agricultural  research 
from  illegal  acts,  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 

S     1358 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of 
S.  1358.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  take  into  account  month- 
ly earnings  in  determining  the  amount 
of  disability  benefits  payable  to  a  re- 
cipient of  disabled  adult  child's  bene 
fits  and  certain  other  beneficiaries  and 
to  provide  for  continued  entitlement 
to  disability  and  Medicare  benefits  for 
such  individuals,  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 

S.    1370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1370,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  adjustments  of  status  of  cer- 
tain nationals  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  4  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48.  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures intended  to  affect  congressional 
and  Presidential  elections. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  January  19. 
1990.  as    National  Skiing  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  86,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 


nating November  17.  1989.  as    Nation- 
al Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    ll>4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
164,  a  joint  resolution  designating  1990 
as  the  Tnternatlonal  Year  of  Bible 
Reading." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegel.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resoliition  173.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  decade  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990.  as  the  Decade  of  the 
Brain." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKi],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  177,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  October  29,   1989,  as 

Fire  Safety  At  Home -Change  Your 
Clock.  Change  Your  Battery  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  5  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  ChafeeI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 55.  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  volunteers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Hugh  OBrian 
Youth  Foundation 


for  their  extraordinary  feat  of  bravery  and 
sloulhearledness.  and  salutes  them  for  their 
triumphant  rendezvous  with  the  El  Capitan 
Summit. 

Ordered.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mark 
Wellman  and  Mike  Corbett 


thereof  •biomedical  sciences  officer,  or  psy- 
chologist". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  158  COM- 
MENDING ROCK  CLIMBERS 
MARK  WELLMAN  AND  MIKE 
CORBETT 

Mr  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Cranston) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res  158 
Wherea-s  paraplegic  Mark  Wellman  and 
his  close  trieml  Mike  Corbett.  on  the  8th 
dav  of  a  harrowing  wind  buffeted  climb,  are 
at  "the  top  of  the  3.500  foot  El  Capilan 
Monolith  m  Yosemite  National  Park.  Call 
forma; 

Whereas  Mark  Wellman,  demonstrating 
uncommon  courage  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  body,  fought  back  from  a  1982  fall 
that  left  both  his  legs  paralyzed  and  went 
on  to  continue  climbing  and  to  direct  Yo- 
semite s  program  for  disabled  visitors; 

Whereas  Mark  Wellman  is  the  first  para 
plegic  to  scale   El   Capitan.  .setting  an  out 
standing  example  for  all  Americans  and  dis 
abled    persons    everywhere     reminding     us 
that  di.sabled  does  not  mean  unable. 

Whereas  Mike  Corbett.  an  accomplished 
climber  in  his  own  right,  having  .scaled  El 
Capilan  41  previous  times,  demonstrated 
true  friendship  by  inching  ahead  of  his  com 
panion  and  setting  the  ropes  that  made  the 
ascent  possible.  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That   the  I'nited  Slates  S<>nate 
commends  Mark  Wellman  and  Mike  Corbett 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1990  AND  1991 

REID  AMENDMENT  NO.  402 

Mr.  REID  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows; 

On  page  349.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following: 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada.  $62,000,000 

On  page  350,  strike  out  line  16. 

On      page      352.      line      20.     strike      out 

$593,500,000"    and    in.sert    in    lieu    thereof 

$584,500,000' 

On      page 

$219,950,000' 

$229,950,000' 

On      page 

$141,670,000  " 

$122,670,000  ". 

On    page    355.    between    lines   20   and 
insert  the  following  new  section: 
-K       Jin»      ((>NS01.II)\TEI)     MEDUM.     K\IH.1T\ 
NELLIS  AIR  FORI  E  BASE,  NEVADA 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  in  advance 
of  appropriations  for  the  project,  enter  into 
one  or  more  contracLs  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  military  construction 
project  authorized  by  section  2401  to  be  con- 
structed at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  if 
each  contract  limits  the  payments  that  the 
United  States  is  obligated  to  make  under 
the  contract  to  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tions available  for  obligation  under  the  con- 
tract as  of  the  time  the  contract  is  entered 
into 

On  page  355.  line  21,  strike  out  SEC. 
2408"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  SEC. 
2409  . 


352.  line      23.  .strike      out 

and  in.sert    in  lieu    thereof 

352.  line      26.  strike      out 

and  insert    in  lieu    thereof 


21. 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  403 
Mr.   DIXON   (for  Mr.   Inouye)   pro- 
posed   an    amendment    to   the    bill    S. 
1352.  supra,  as  follows; 

On  page  111.  between  lines  U)  and  11. 
in.sert  the  following; 

sM     :.:;''    RETENTION   OK  (  ERTAIN   RESERVE  I'SV 
»  HOI.lMilSTS  IN  AITI\  E  ST  ATI  S 

a)  Army. -Section  3855(a)  of  title  10. 
I'liited  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 

or  any  reserve  officer  in  the  Army  Medi 
cal  Department  designated  as  a  psycholo 
gist  "  before  the  period  at  the  end. 

(bi  Navy.- Section  6392(a)  of  such  title  is 

amended  by  sinking  out     or  biomedical  .sci 

ences  officer"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

biomedical    sciences   officer,    or    psycholo 

gist". 

ic)  Air  Force. -Sect ion  8855ia)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  sinking  out  or  biomedi 
cal   sciences  officer  "   and   inserting   in   lieu 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  404 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  Mr.  Inouye)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  155.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

SE(      MOA     ARMED    SERVICE    OFFICERS    SPECIAL 
PAV. 

(a)  Special  Pay  for  Psychologists.— (1 ) 
Section  302c(a)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(a)  An  officer  who— 

(1)  is  an  officer  in  the  Regular  or  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  an 
officer  in  the  Army  Medical  Department,  an 
officer  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Navy,  or  an  officer  of  the  Air 
Force. 

(2)  is  designated  as  a  psychologist,  and 

(3)  has  been  awarded  a  diploma  as  a  Dip- 
lomate  in  Psychology  by  the  American 
Board  of  Professional  Psychology. 

is  entitled  to  special  pay.  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).'". 

(2)(A)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  'in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Corps". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  302c  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  5  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Corps" 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  pay  periods  beginning  after 
September  30,  1989. 


EXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  405 

Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerrey)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Since  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
investigating  soil  and  water  contamination 
at  the  former  Nebraska  Ordnance  Plant 
near  Mead,  Nebraska: 

Since  solvents,  polychlorinated  byphenals 
<PCBs)  and  RDX.  an  explosive  material 
used  in  making  ammunitions,  have  been  dis- 
covered: 

Now  therefore  be  it  determined  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  carry  out  this  in- 
vestigation as  promptly  as  possible  consist- 
ent with  other  environmental  cleanup  re- 
sponsibilities, and  should  continue  to  keep 
interested  parties,  including  potentially  af- 
fected residents  in  the  area.  University  of 
Nebraska  officials,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment personnel  fully  advised  of  develop- 
ments relating  to  the  study  and  activities  at 
the  site. 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  406 

Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  XXVIII  insert 
the  following: 

SE(  2K36.  REQIIREMEVTS  RELATING  Tt)  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESTORATION  A(TIVITIES 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  ( ONTAMINA 
TION. 

I  a)  Expeditious  Reporting  of  Informa- 
tion—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  all  information  relating  to  envi- 
ronmental restoration  activities  at  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  facilities  and  required  to  be 
provided  to  regional  offices  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  appropriate 
State  authorities,  and  local  authorities 
under  section  2705  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  expeditiously  provided  to  such  of- 
fices and  authorities. 

(b)  Assessments  of  Environmental  Con- 
tamination Plans.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  ensure  that— 

(A)  all  Department  of  Defense  assess- 
ments of  the  Department's  environmental 
contamination  plans  and  of  the  Depart- 
ments emergency  and  remedial  actions  to 
abate  or  mitigate  environmental  contamina- 
tion at  Department  of  Defense  facilities  are 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-510;  94  Stat.  2767)  and  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  regulations:  and 

(B)  each  such  assessment,  plan,  and  action 
is  made  available  to  and  carried  out  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  agency. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Enviromen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  such  comments  and 
recommendations  with  regard  to  any  assess- 
ment, plan,  or  action  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  as  the  administrator  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  Monitoring  Contamination— After 
discovery  of  a  potential  environmental  con- 
tamination at  any  Department  of  Defense 
facility  conducting  environmental  restora- 
tion activities,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
head  of  the  appropriate  State  agency,  shall 
program  and  install  such  systems  for  moni- 
toring contamination  at  such  facility  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  re- 
lease or  exposure  of  environmental  contami- 
nation that  will  pose  a  risk  to  public  health. 

(d)  Emergency  Action.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  carrying  out  such  emergency  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  or  the  environment  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  time  does  not  permit 
consultation  with  appropriate  regulatory 
agencies. 


BOND  AMENDMENT  NO.  407 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  Mr.  Bond)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

sec      stl  dy  and  report  on  defense  export 
financink;. 

(a)  Study.— The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  export  financing  of  defense  arti- 
cles. In  the  course  of  the  study,  the  Presi- 
dent shall— 

(1)  examine  the  effect  of  export  financing 
on  the  ability  of  the  United  States  industry 
to  compete  in  the  international  market  for 
defense  products: 

(2)  determine  the  extent  to  which  other 
countries  support  commercial  financing  for 
defense  exports  through  official  govern- 
ment credit  programs: 

(3)  determine  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  private  capital  is  used  to  support  de- 
fense exports  and  the  obstacles  that  United 
States  lending  institutions  face  in  providing 
additional  support:  and 

(4)  determine  the  feasibility  and  desirabil 
ity  of  using  existing   or  new    Government 


export  guarantee  programs  to  provide  great- 
er private  capiUl  support  for  United  States 
defense  exports. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  finding  of  the  study  under  subsection 
(a). 


NICKLES  (AND  BOREN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  408 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BoREN)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  332.  line  8.  strike  out  $25,000,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $56,800,000. 

On  page  341.  line  12.  strike  out 
$2,337,740,000  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2,369,540,000. 

On      page      341.      line      15. 
and    insert    in 


$865,660,000 
$897,460,000. 
On  page 
$792,008,000 
$760,208,000. 


strike     out 
lieu    thereof 


342. 
and 


line 
insert 


16. 
in 


strike     out 
lieu    thereof 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION—FISCAL YEAR 
1990 


SIMON  AMENDMENT  NO.  409 

Mr.  SIMON  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2788)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  measure, 
add: 

The  Secretary  shall  report  back  to  Con- 
gress within  90  days  with  recommendations 
of  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  further  re- 
search on  finding  an  inexpensive  means  of 
converting  salt  water  to  fresh  water. 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  410 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  Mr.  Nicki-es) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2788,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  80.  line  2,  strike  ■•65.941.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■65.535.000".  and  on 
page  30.  line  3.  strike  964.720.000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  •965.126.000". 


PRYOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  411 

Mr.  PRYOR,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2788,  supra,  as 
follows: 

It  the  appropriate  place,  insert: 

Sec.  (a)  Not  more  than  $26,540,000  of 
the  funds  appiopriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  procurment 
of  advisory  or  assistance  services  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  20  days  after  the  end 
of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  (A)  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  amounts  obligated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  department  or  agency  during 
that  quarter  for  the  procurement  of  adviso- 
ry and  assistance  services,  and  (B)  transmit 
a  copy  of  such  report  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 


UM  I 
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(2)  Each  report  submitted  under  para 
graph  (1)  shall  include  a  list  with  the  fol 
lowing  information: 

(A)  All  contracts  awarded  for  the  procure 
ment  of  advisory  and  assistance  services 
during  the  quarter  and  the  amount  of  each 
contract. 

(B)  The  purpose  for  each  contract. 

lO  The  justification  for  the  award  of 
each  contract  and  the  reason  the  work 
cannot  be  performed  by  civil  servants 

ici  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  review  the  reports  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  ibi  and  transmit  to 
Congress  any  comments  and  recommenda 
tions  the  Comproller  General  considers  ap- 
propriate regarding  the  matters  contained 
in  such  reports. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  412 

Mr,  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2788.  supra,  as  follow.s; 

On  page  4.  line  13.  delete  $62,332,000  and 
restore  the  number  line-typed 

On  page  67.  line  16,  after  the  word  of", 
insert  the  following:    replacing. 

On  page  101,  line  14.  delete  Mr  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    Mt.", 

On  page  104,  line  19,  delete  ■  listed"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    described". 

On  page  105.  lines  1  and  2.  delete  order 
granting  preliminary  injunction  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  order  granting;  injunction 
pending  appeal" 

At  the  end  of  sub.section  <  i  >  on  page  106. 
line  105  insert  the  following  Provided. 
That  the  courts  shall  have  authority  to  void 
a  sale  if  it  has  been  determined  by  a  trial  on 
the  merits  that  such  sale  should  not  be 
awarded. 

At  the  beginning  of  subsection  (ki  on  page 
106,   line    19,   delete     This  section   applies 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    Except  for  provi 
sions  of  subsection   lanii  of   this  section, 
other  provisions  of  this  .section  apply 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO 
413 

Mr,  METZENBAUM  propo-sed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H,R.  2788. 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  56.  line  9.  strike  the  period  and 
insert    m    lieu    thereof  Provided.    That 

$2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  land  acqui 
sition  within  the  Wayne  National  Forest. 
Ohio 

On  page  18.  line  20.  after  the  semicolon, 
insert  Provided  further.  That  $3,500,000 
shall  be  available  for  land  acquisition  within 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recrnational 
Area.  Ohio 

HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO    414 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  Mr.  Heinz)  pro 
posed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2788,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  line  3.  strike  $770,"17.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $770,917,000 

On  page  15.  line  16.  .strike  $15,100,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $15,435,000" 

On  page  24.  line  18.  strike  $175,659,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $175,000  1)00". 

WALLOP  (AND  SIMPSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  415 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2788.  supra,  as  follows; 


On  page  23.  line  17.  insert  a  period  and 
the  following:  "Provided  further.  That  of 
the  above  enacted  amounts,  up  to  one  half 
of  the  amounts  for  mineral  revenue  compli- 
ance shall  be  used  to  compensate  States  and 
Indian  Tribes  for  audit  activities  under  the 
provisions  of  .section  202  and  205  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act 
of  1982  (30  U.S.C.  1732.  1735)  . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS-FISCAL YEAR 
1990 


HATFIELD  (AND  ADAMS) 
AMENDMENTS  NOS.  416  AND  417 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Adams)  proposed  two  amendments  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2788.  supra,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  416 

On  page  103.  line  21,  delete  "all". 
On  page  103,  line  22,  after  the  word  "into" 
in.sert     negotiated". 
On  page  105.  line  15.  delete  "all". 
On    page    105,    line    16.    after    the    word 
enter"  insert    negotiated" 

Amendment  No  417 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  strike 
subsection  (ei  of  section  317  in  its  entirety 
and  irusert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

le)  The  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
shall  confer  with  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  shall  pre 
pare  and  complete  an  advisory  report  which 
recommends  to  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  criteria  to  be 
used  in  identifying  those  areas  that  should 
be  avoided  to  ensure  the  continued  viability 
of  the  northern  spotted  owl  Such  report 
shall  be  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage 
ment  by  November  1,  1989:  once  the  report 
IS  completed,  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  I.and  Management  shall  consider 
the  report  recommendations,  together  with 
other  relevant  information,  in  the  prepara- 
tion, advertisement,  offer  and  award  of  the 
timber  sales  directed  by  this  section 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1990  AND  1991 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  418 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simon)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1352).  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  out 
$2,706,500,000  and  in.sert  m  lieu  thereof 
$2,769,500,000 

On       page 
$2,385,856,000 
$2,470,856,000 

On       page      4. 
$15,930,600,000 
$16,295,600,000 

On      page      4, 
$7,010,000,000 
$6,787,000,000 

On  page  21,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  8  on  page  23, 

On  page  32.  line  4.  strike  out 
$14,629,932,000  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$14,455,932,000" 

On  page  341.  line  15.  strike  out 
$865,660,000  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$749,660,000 


line      22. 
and   in.sert   in 


strike      out 
lieu  thereof 


line      20.      strike      out 
and  in.sert   in  lieu  thereof 


line       25. 
and  insert  in 


strike      out 
lieu   thereof 


HELMS  (AND  CHAFEE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  419 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chafee)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2788.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  21.  strike  "$53,829,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$53,579,000". 

On  page  17.  line  20.  strike  $140,601,000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:    $140,851,000", 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  420 
AND  421 

Mr,  HELMS  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  H.R.  2788,  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  420 

On  page  94.  line  16.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following  ".  Provided.  That  this 
section  will  become  effective  one  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

•SK(  LIMITATIONS 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  pro;note.  disseminate,  or  produce— 

■(  1 1  obscene  or  indecent  materials,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  depictions  of  sadoma- 
sochism, homo-eroticism,  the  exploitation  of 
children,  or  individuals  engaged  in  sex  acts; 
or 

I  2)  material  which  denigrates  the  objects 
or  beliefs  of  the  adherents  of  a  particular 
religion  or  non-religion;  or 

(3i  material  which  denigrates,  debases,  or 
reviles  a  person,  group,  or  class  of  citizens 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  sex.  handicap, 
age.  or  national  origin.". 

Amendment  No.  421 

On  page  95.  line  15.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  ".  Provided,  That  this 
.section  will  become  effective  one  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment;  provided  further 
that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any  train- 
ing activities  for  the  purpose  of  directing  or 
encouraging  — 

III  the  organization  or  implementation  of 
campaigns  to  protest  social  conditions,  and 

"(ii)  any  form  of  civil  disobedience.". 

CONRAD  AMENDMENT  NO.  422 

Mr.  CONRAD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2788.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Page  12.  line  12.  before  the  "."  insert  the 
following:  Provided.  That  an  additional 
$2,845,000  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
715s  I.  to  be  derived  from  the  Federal  share 
of  receipts  from  on-shore  minerals  leasing 
and  royalty  collection  that  are  in  excess  of 
$389,000,000" 

FOWLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  423 

Mr.  FOWLER  (for  himself,  Mr,  Hef- 
LiN.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr, 
Wirth)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2788,  supra,  as  follows: 


On  page  10,  line  24,  strike  "$397,225,000" 
and  insert  "$402,225,000". 

On  page  12.  line  8,  strike  "$48,810,000" 
and  insert  "$52,810,000". 

On  page  14.  line  3.  strike  "$770,917,000" 
and  insert  "$771,617,000". 

On  page  15,  line  16.  strike  "$15,435,000" 
and  insert  "$15,735,000". 

On  page  15.  line  20.  strike  "$33,000,000" 
and  insert  ■$38,000,000". 

On  page  53,  line  15,  strike  "$101,356,000" 
and  insert  "$111,356,000". 

On  page  54.  line  12.  strike  "$1,131,013,000" 
and  insert  "$1,141,013,000". 

On  page  55.  line  9.  strike  "$245,094,000" 
and  insert  "$180,094,000". 

On  page  55.  line  12.  strike  "$223,500,000" 
and  insert  "$158,500,000". 

On  page  71.  line  15,  strike  "$408,441,000" 
and  insert  "$413,441,000". 


BAUCUS  (AND  BURNS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  424 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burns)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2788.  supra,  &s  follows: 

On  page  57,  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following: 

catastrophic  fire  compknsation  fund 

For  expenses  necessary  to  compensate  in- 
dividuals for  lost  and  damaged  property  re- 
sulting from  the  Mink  Fire  (Bridger-Teton 
National  Forest  and  Yellowstone  National 
Park).  Clover-Mist  Fire  (Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  and  Shoshone  National  Forest). 
Storm  Creek  Fire  (Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  Gallatin-Custer  National  Forests) 
and  the  Canyon  Fire  (Lolo.  Helena,  and 
Lewis  &  Clark  National  Forests)  which  were 
originally  classified  as  prescribed  fires  but 
subsequently  became  wildfires,  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  for  settlement  as  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice: Provided.  That  if  the  aggregate  amount 
of  settlements  negotiated  by  the  Forest 
Service  exceeds  $3,000,000.  the  amounts  of 
individual  settlements  shall  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately: Provided  further,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  settle- 
ments out  of  the  1988  Catastrophic  Forest 
Fires  Relief  F^lnd.  which  is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury,  and  to  which  the 
sum  of  $3,000,000  is  appropriated.". 

On  page  10.  line  24,  strike  "$402,225,000" 
and  insert    $399,225,000". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

select  committee  on  intelligence 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  July  26,  1989, 
at  2  p.m..  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on 
intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
subcommittee  on  science,  technology,  and 

SPACE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Technology, 
and  Space,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  July  26,  1989,  at  1:30 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1067,  the 


National  High-Performance  Computer 
Technology  Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  governmental  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Wednesday.  July 
26,  at  10  a.m.,  for  markup  on  S.  135, 
the  Hatch  Act  Reform  Amendments  of 
1989  and  S.  1276,  the  Federal  employ- 
ees health  benefits  legislation,  and 
pending  legislation  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  July  26, 
at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  Eastern  Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  terrorism,  narcotics.  and 
international  operations 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Terrorism,  Narcotics 
and  International  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  July  26, 
at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  United 
States-Cuba  narcotics  issues.  This 
hearing  will  begin  in  open  session  and 
proceed  to  a  closed-codeword  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COURTS  AND 

administrative  PRACmCE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts  and  Administra- 
tive Practice  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  July  26.  at  10  a.m..  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  46,  a  bill  to  clarify 
standards  governing  bankruptcies  and 
reorganizations  of  public  utility  com- 
panies under  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  the  judiciary 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  July  26,  1989, 
at  11:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Richard  Stewart  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Lands  and  Natural  Resources  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  3:30  p.m., 
July  26,  1989,  for  a  hearing  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  formulation  of  a  na- 
tional energy  plan  and  related  policies 
which  affect  global  climate  change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  9:30  a.m.. 
July  26,  1989,  to  conduct  a  business 
meeting  to  consider  S.  712,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  referendum  on  the  politi- 
cal status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  July  26,  1989, 
at  2:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
993.  a  bill  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  FYohibition  of  the  Devel- 
opment, Production,  and  Stockpiling 
of  Bacteriological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
and  Their  Destruction,  by  prohibiting 
certain  conduct  relating  to  biological 
weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PATENTS,  COPYRIGHTS.  AND 
TRADEMARKS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Copyrights, 
and  Trademarks  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1989.  at  2  p.m..  to 
hold  a  markup  on  S.  198.  the  Comput- 
er Software  Rental  Amendments  Act 
of  1989,  S.  497.  the  Copyright  Remedy 
Clarification  Act,  S.  1271,  the  Copy- 
right Fees  and  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1989.  S.  1272.  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  Reform  Act  of  1989, 
S.  459.  the  Space  Patents  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
July  27,  1989,  to  hold  a  markup  on 
nominations  and  oilspill  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE       15TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 

TURKISH  INVASION  OF  REPUB 

Lie  OF  CYPRUS 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  July 
20  of  this  year  will  mark  the  15th  an 
niversary  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

On  July  20.  1974,  the  Turkish  Army 
staged  the  first  phase  of  its  two  stage 
military  invasion  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus.  With  thousands  of  troops  and 
numerous  helicopters,  planes,  and 
tanks,  the  Turkish  Army  invaded  and 
proceeded  to  occupy  a  ISmile  corridor 
on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the 
island.  Less  than  1  month  later,  after 
U.N.  Security  Council  calls  for  a  cease- 
fire and  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  Cyprus,  the  Turkish  Army  began 
Its  second  phase  of  the  attack  and  did 
not  stop  until  it  occupied  the  northern 
38  percent  of  the  island. 

The  second  invasion,  more  brutal 
than  the  first,  took  its  toll  in  both 
Turkish-  and  Greek-Cypriot  lives. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  several 
Americans  who  happened  to  be  visit 
ing  Cyprus  at  the  time  and  have  not 
been  seen  or  heard  from  since. 

Since  July  20.  1974.  the  U.N.  Securi- 
ty Council  has  passed  numerous  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  regarding  the 
Turkish  military  occupation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus.  All  have  expressed 
the  United  Nations'  desire  that  all 
states  respect  the  sovereignty  and  ter 
rilorial  integrity  of  Cyprus  and  have 
urged  the  speedy  withdrawal  of  for 
eign  troops  from  Cyprus. 

For  the  last  15  years,  however,  there 
has  been  little  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks  in  working  toward  a 
viable  resolution  to  this  problem.  If 
anything,  we  seem  to  be  gravitating 
toward  a  situation  where  the  island 
will  be  irretrievably  partitioned,  with 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  becom 
ing  Turkish  soil.  In  1983,  Turkish-Cyp- 
riot  leader  Rauf  Denktash  made  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  of  independence  for 
the  Turkish  occupied  area  of  northern 
Cyprus.  Since  that  time,  no  country 
other  than  Turkey  has  recognized  this 
independence. 

Since  1974.  the  Turkish  troop  force 
on  the  island  has  grown  from  an  esti- 
mated    10,000    to    estimates    now    of 
above   30,000.   Turkish   settlers   immi 
grated  to  the  island  since   1974  have 
grown   to  an  estimated   total   popula 
tion  65,000.  The  native  Turkish-Cypri 
ot  community  is  estimated  to  be  ap 
proximately   100,000  people    There  is 
now  an  estimated  1-to-l  ratio  of  Turks 
to  Turkish-Cypriots  on  the  island.  The 
Turkish-Cypriot  community  is  quickly 
losing  its  identity  and  its  cultural  her 
itage. 

There    have    recently    been    several 
strong  statements  from  a  Mr    Ozker 
Ozgur,  leader  of  the  Republican  Turk 
ish-Cypriot   Party,  against   the  ruling 


practices  of  Mr.  Rauf  Denktash.  Mr. 
Ozgur  has  asserted,  among  other 
things,  that  Mr.  Denktash  governs 
without  support  of  his  own  people. 

Mr.  Ozgur  suggests  that,  since  1974, 
as  many  as  24,000  Turkish-Cypriots 
have  left  the  island,  while  only  6,000 
Turkish-Cypriots  left  during  the  1963 
74  period  of  supposed  conflict  between 
the  Greek  and  Turkish-Cypriot  com- 
munities. 

During  the  past  year,  Cyprus  Presi- 
dent George  Vassiliou  and  Turkish- 
Cypriot  leader  Rauf  Denktash  have 
been  involved  in  intercommunal  talks 
under  the  auspices  of  United  Nations' 
Secretary  General  Perez  De  Cuellar  in 
the  context  of  his  mission  of  good  will 
in  Cyprus.  The  United  States  has  offi 
cially  supported  these  talks.  It  is  time 
now,  however,  for  more  direct  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  work  toward  a  viable  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  issue.  A  strong  message  must 
be  sent  to  Turkey  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  accepts  its  illegal  oc- 
cupation of  Cyprus. 

July  20  of  this  year  will  mark  15 
years  of  occupation.  Fifteen  years  of 
difficulty  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Mediterranean  because  of  the  conflict 
that  ari.ses  from  this  occupation  It 
hurts  not  only  Cypriots,  but  Greeks 
and  Turks  and  the  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  as  well. 

This  is  a  problem  that  nee-is  to  be 
.solved.  On  this  15th  anniversary,  I  ask 
that  the  administration  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  begin  a  concerted  effort 
toward  finding  a  solutior.  to  the 
Cyprus  conflict  .• 


YAZ:  TO  THE  END,  TRUE  TO 
HIMSELF 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President- 
Tarry.  deliKlit.  .so  .sfldom  met  '  *  *  Thi- 
tf.ime.s  have  endt-d.  tht-  heroe.s  arc  dispersed, 
and  another  .summer  ha-s  died  late  in 
Boston,  but  still  one  yearns  for  ttiem  and 
wi.shes  ttiem  back,  so  great  wa-s  itieir  plea-s 
ure.-By  Roger  Angell,  October  1975. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  weekend 
Carl  Yastrzemski  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox.  joined  baseball's  immortals  as  he. 
along  with  Johnny  Bench  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Reds.  St.  Louis  Cardinal  Red 
Shoendienst  and  umpire  Al  Barlick, 
were  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Cooperstown,  NY. 

To  say  this  was  an  emotional  time 
for  New  England's  baseball  fans  would 
be  an  understatement,  for  the  man 
called  Yaz  epitomized  what  baseball 
has  meant  to  our  State  and  New  Eng- 
land region.  Boston  is  a  tradition  town 
and  Carl  Yastrzemski  has  been  the 
common  link  of  baseball  tradition  for 
generations  of  fathers,  mothers,  sons, 
and  daughters  who  love  the  game  so 
dearly. 

When  fans  speak  of  Yaz,  career  ac- 
complishments inevitably  come  to 
mind— the    only    player    in    American 


League  history  with  400  home  runs 
and  3,000  hits,  playing  in  more  games 
than  anyone  else.  He  won  seven  Gold 
Gloves  for  defensive  excellence,  was 
selected  to  18  All-Star  teams,  reached 
base  safely  more  times  than  Ruth, 
Aaron.  Mays,  or  DiMaggio,  and  was 
the  last  player  to  win  the  Tripled 
Crown  as  he  led  the  Red  Sox  to  the 
impossible  dream  pennant  during  his 
1967  MVP  season. 

In  today's  climate  of  free  agency  and 
contract  hold  outs,  his  career  of  23 
years  with  one  team  is  a  bench  mark 
of  loyalty  to  a  team  and  it's  fans. 

During  this  time  Yaz  would  become 
Red  Sox  team  captain  for  his  leader- 
ship on  the  field  and.  like  many 
Boston  athletes  before  him.  demon- 
strated leadership  off  the  field  with  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  community. 
His  active  work  on  behalf  of  the  Dana- 
Farber  Cancer  Institute's  Jimmy  Fund 
for  fighting  cancer  in  children  is  well 
known. 

In  recognition  of  Yaz's  support  of 
the  Jimmy  Fund  over  the  years.  Red 
Sox  President  Jean  Yawkey  estab- 
lished the  Carl  Yastrzemski  Infusion 
Room  at  the  Jimmy  Fund  Clinic, 
where  children  receive  the  chemother- 
apy necessary  to  battle  cancer. 

The  dream  of  the  late  Red  Sox 
owner.  Tom  Yawkey.  of  baseball  in 
Boston  continues  to  this  day,  and  the 
chapter  of  his  team's  history  entitled 
'Yaz"  need  no  explanation.  As  this 
past  weekend's  induction  into  the  Hall 
of  Fame  and  retirement  of  his  number 
■8  "  on  August  6,  1989.  at  Fenway  Park 
will  bring  full  circle  the  career  of  Carl 
Yastrzemski.  Number  "8"  will  now 
take  his  place  next  to  the  retired  num- 
bers of  Red  Sox  Hall  of  Famers  Ted 
Wiliams  (9).  Joe  Cronin  (4),  and  Bobby 
Doerr  (1). 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  very  special 
times  for  all  Red  Sox  fans.  Our  best 
wishes  and  feelings  of  good  will  are  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  Yastrzemski 
family  as  they  too  experience  this  spe- 
cial day. 

Many  of  us  have  our  own  distinct 
memories  of  great  plays  and  clutch 
hits  by  Yaz.  But  perhaps  the  most 
memorable  moment  for  all  fans  of 
Boston  baseball  lore  is  the  final  week- 
end of  his  legendary  career  when  Yaz 
and  the  fans  said  goodbye. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Carl  Yastrzemski's  final 
day  in  uniform,  by  Peter  Gammons, 
noted  baseball  and  sports  writer  for 
the  Boston  Globe  and  Sports  Illustrat- 
ed, be  included  with  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Yaz  To  the  End,  True  to  Himself 
I  By  Peter  Gammons  i 

There  were  hundreds,  maybe  thousands 
still  out  on  Yawkey  Way  when  Yaz  came 
out  of  his  final  press  conference  in  the 
dining  room  atop  Fenway  Park.  He  was  sign 
ing  autographs  for  some  security  guards  and 
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ballpark  workers  who  were  waiting  for  him 
on  the  roof  when  he  heard  the  "We  Want 
Yaz"  roar  from  the  street  and  looked  down. 
He  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  roof  and 
waved  out  to  them  with  another  Papal  ges- 
ture in  his  uniform  pants,  team  undershirt 
and  shower  clogs,  then  turned  to  Red  Sox 
public  relations  director  George  Sullivan 
and  suggested  that  he'd  like  to  go  down  into 
the  street,  and  10  minutes  later,  there  were 
women  and  children  and  red-eyed  truck 
drivers  in  a  line  that  stretched  down  around 
the  corner  of  Van  Ness  street. 

The  people  came  in  through  an  entrance, 
two-by-two.  and  he  signed  one  program  and 
poster  after  another  for  40  minutes  until 
there  was  no  more  line.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished that,  he  came  back  into  the  park  and 
signed  autographs  for  people  who  get  paid 
by  the  hour  to  work  in  the  ballpark.  It  was 
6:22  p.m.  and  dusk  when  he'd  finished  sign- 
ing whatever  they  had  for  him  to  sign,  then 
he  stood  atop  the  Red  Sox  dugout,  pulled 
the  cork  out  of  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
raised  it.  turned  to  survey  Fenway  and 
toasted  them. 

An  hour  later,  as  he  came  out  to  the  park- 
ing lot  to  go  to  a  party  that  Bob  Woolf  had 
for  him  at  the  Marriott,  the  hundreds  still 
out  on  Van  Ness  street  chanted  "Yaz.  Yaz. 
Yaz,"  and  he  signed  a  few  more  programs, 
shook  a  few  more  hands,  climbed  into  the 
car  and  pulled  out  around  the  comer. 

As  the  car  turned  onto  Impswlch  Street, 
he  was  former  Red  Sox  player  Carl  Yas- 
trzemski. He  was  history— .285  average, 
3.419  hits.  Hall  of  Fame  history.  He  had 
driven  into  that  parking  lot  for  the  first 
time  with  a  sixth-place  team,  being  asked  to 
replace  Ted  Williams,  and  he  left  with  a 
sixth-place  team  under  a  cloud  of  the 
Updike  goodby  of  Williams. 

And  he  had  outdone  Ted.  he  had  outdone 
anyone  who  ever  wore  the  uniform  or  possi- 
bly ever  played  in  any  sport  in  this  city.  No 
one  really  cared  that,  in  his  last  at-bat,  he 
threw  himself  at  a  Dan  Spillner  pitch  in  his 
eyes  and  popped  up  to  someone  named  Jack 
Perconte,  or  that  in  his  goodby  he  had 
grounded  to  second,  singled  to  left,  walked 
and  popped  up  that  final  3-and-O  pitch,  or 
that  his  last  home  run  in  a  Red  Sox  uni- 
form came  Sept.  12  off  Jim  Palmer  and  as 
erased  when  rain  wiped  out  the  game  in  the 
third  inning.  Yaz  didn't  have  to  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  the  ABC  Network  News.  He 
was  never  Ted.  only  Yaz.  never  celluloid. 
only  calloused  flesh.  On  the  day  Hub  Fans 
Bid  Yaz  Adieu,  he  didn't  have  to  hit  a  Jack 
Fisher  or  Dan  Spillner  pitch  into  the 
bleachers.  Playing  left  field  and  holding 
Toby  Harrah  to  a  single  on  a  ball  off  The 
Wall— His  Wall— was  exactly  what  he 
should  have  done. 

He  had  outdone  Ted  or  anyone  else  be- 
cause in  the  last  two  days  of  a  23-year 
career  Yaz  had  thrown  his  arms  and  his 
emotion  to  the  people.  He  passionately  ex- 
plained that  he  understood  what  makes  the 
Olde  Towne  Team  what  it  is  as  if  he'd 
worked  at  the  mill  on  the  Nashua  River  and 
paid  his  way  in.  He  said  that  it  isn't  the 
stars— only  two  baseball  teams  have  gone 
longer  without  a  championship— or  the 
General  or  Limited  Partners  or  titled  execu- 
tives that  made  the  Red  Sox  the  Red  Sox. 

New  Englanders.  "As  I  stepped  out  of  the 
box  that  last  time  at-bat."  he  explained.  "I 
tried  to  look  around  at  evey  sign  and  every 
face  to  say  thank  you'  to  the  people  of  New 
England  who  make  this  the  greatest  place 
to  play  baseball  in  the  world." 

He  didn't  ride  around  the  park  in  a  limou- 
sine. He  ran  around  the  park  to  touch  the 


fans  "who  made  this  all  possible"  on  Satur- 
day, and  long  after  he'd  been  replaced  by 
Chico  Walker  in  left  field  in  the  eighth 
inning  yesterday  as  Ted  had  been  replaced 
by  Carroll  Hardy  23  years  before,  he  came 
out  after  the  game  in  his  jacket  and  did  it 
again.  "The  people  at  the  park  today 
weren't  the  same  people  that  were  here  yes- 
terday," he  said.  Because  so  many  things  he 
couldn't  control  happened— Tony  Congi- 
liaro,  Jim  Lonborg  and  Jose  Santiago  being 
lost  within  10  months  around  The  Impossi- 
ble Dream,  then  the  Messersmith  Decision 
coming  one  game  after  The  Sixth  Game  of 
the  1975  World  Series— he  could  never  give 
New  England  what  he  wanted  to  give  them, 
so  he  did  the  next-best  thing. 

He  touched  and  signed  and  repeatedly 
broke  down  and  cried,  explaining  to  every 
kid  in  Bellows  Palls  and  Otisfield  and 
Jewett  City  that  what  made  all  those 
records  so  great  was  to  have  done  them  for 
the  team  that  they  have  made  what  it  is.  To 
the  media,  for  whom  he  brought  in  bottles 
of  champagne  and  toasted  them  for  the 
fairness,  and  in  penultimate  taste  remem- 
bered those  who'd  passed  away  like  Harold 
Kaese  and  Ray  Fitzgerald  and  Fed  Ciampa 
and  Bill  Liston  and  George  Bankert  and 
Larry  Claflin.  He  remembered  the  times  he 
could  have  left  and  made  the  big  money. 
Like  in  October.  1976.  As  a  10/5  man.  he 
could  refuse  to  go  in  the  expansion  draft, 
but  both  Toronto  and  Seattle  called  him 
and  told  him  he  could  sign  for  "any  contract 
I  wanted."  and  that  they  could  deal  him  to 
the  two  New  York  teams:  the  Blue  Jays  had 
a  deal  worked  out  that  would  have  gotten 
them  a  kid  pitcher  named  Ron  Guidry. 

"I  called  Woolf  and  told  him  to  go  to  To- 
ronto to  talk."  Yaz  recalled,  "but  I  thought 
about  it,  remembered  that  I'd  given  Mr. 
Yawkey  my  word  that  I  wouldn't  leave  and 
told  Woolf  to  forget  it.  "  in  1979,  he  could 
have  made  big  bucks  from  George  Stein- 
brenner,  and  in  1981  both  Steinbrenner  and 
Ted  Turner  had  let  it  be  known  to  him  that 
they'd  pay  him  "three  times  what  I  could 
make  here.  But  I  didn't  want  to  leave.  I 
liked  it  here.  I  liked  the  Red  Sox.  And  what 
they  are." 

The  pregame  ceremony  was  emotional, 
and  simple.  He  walked  out  to  the  mike  be- 
tween the  first-base  coaching  box  and  the 
dugout,  then  had  to  circle  away  to  fight  the 
tears.  When  he  came  back  he  said  'I  saw 
the  sign  that  read  'Say  it  Ain't  So,  Yaz.'  and 
I  wish  it  weren't.  This  is  the  last  day  of  my 
career  as  a  player,  and  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  for  being  here  with  me  today.  It  has 
been  a  great  privilege  to  wear  the  Red  Sox 
uniform  the  past  23  years,  and  to  have 
played  in  Fenway  in  front  of  you  great  fans, 
ril  miss  you,  and  I'll  never  forget  you.  " 

He  lifted  his  cap  and  turned,  waiving  to 
the  fans,  as  he  would  do  each  at-bat.  The 
park  swelled  when  he  reached  out  and 
tapped  a  Bud  Anderson  fastball  into  left  in 
the  third  inning,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
bottom  of  the  seventh  and  two  out  and 
Wade  Boggs  on  first  and  everyone  from 
Eastjjort  to  Block  Island  knew  it  was  Yaz' 
adieu,  they'd  have  loved  a  home  run.  They 
stood  again.  Yaz  stepped  out  again,  and  he 
swallowed  hard  to  fight  back  the  tears. 

Spillner  and  all  the  Indians  pitchers  un- 
derstood the  moment  and  the  ground  rules. 
"We  were  in  the  bar  with  the  umpires 
Friday  night  and  Rich  Garcia  told  us.  Look 
fellows,  if  he  doesn't  swing,  it's  a  ball."  said 
Indians  pitcher  Lary  Sorensen.  "I  could  see 
Spillner  was  trying  to  aim  the  ball,  it  was 
coming  in  at  80  miles  an  hour,"  said  Yaz, 
but  home  plate  umpire  Vic  Voltaggio  called 


them  balls  until  it  was  3-and-O  and  Spillner 
"aimed"  a  pitch  over  the  plate  but  up 
around  the  bill  of  Yaz'  cap. 

"I  was  trying  to  jerk  it  out, "  Yaz  admitted 
and  he  popped  up  to  end  the  inning.  He  re- 
turned to  left  field,  then,  as  Yastrzemski 
and  Ralph  Houk  had  planned  earlier. 
Walker  ran  out  to  take  his  place,  and  Yaz 
came  in,  shaking  hands  with  his  teammates, 
the  umpires  and  the  Indians  as  he  came 
across  the  infield.  He  stopped  at  the  dugout, 
turned  back  to  the  first-t>ase  coach's  l)ox, 
turned  360  degrees  as  he  waved  again,  then 
started  his  dash  to  the  dugout  unbuttoning 
his  uniform  ("I  wanted  to  let  them  know 
that  was  really  it").  He  stopped  to  hand  his 
cap  to  8-year-old  Brian  Roberts  of  Need- 
ham,  "because  I  wanted  to  give  it  to  a  kid 
and  if  I  threw  it  into  the  stands  it  would 
have  been  havoc." 

He'd  done  what  he  had  to  do.  Carl  Yas- 
trzemski won't  be  remembered  for  a  specific 
hit;  the  closest  would  be  the  ninth-inning 
homer  off  Mike  Marshall  in  Detroit  in  Sep- 
tember 1967,  and  that  game  was  won  on  an 
eventual  Dalton  Jones  homer.  Even  he 
listed  his  greatest  memories  as  his  diving 
stop  off  Reggie  Jackson  in  the  third  game 
of  the  '75  playoffs,  the  throw  that  cut  down 
Bob  Allison  on  Oct.  1,  1967,  and  the  catch 
off  Tom  Tresh  that  kept  alive  Billy  Rohr's 
no-hit  bid  that  was  lost  in  the  ninth,  but 
symbolized  New  England's  leap  out  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  "I  wanted  to  make  a  diving 
catch  out  there,"  he  said.  'And  I  wish  the 
ground  had  been  more  solid.  . 

In  the  second  inning,  in  his  first  time  in 
left  field  since  he  cracked  his  ribs  on  Aug. 
30.  1980  hitting  The  Wall  catching  a  Jim 
Essian  line  drive,  he  charged  an  Essian 
single  with  Alan  Bannister  rounding  third. 
•I  really  wanted  to  throw  him  out."  said 
Yaz.  "but  my  foot  gave  out.  I  wanted  to 
hold  onto  the  ball,  pump  fake  and  get 
Essian  going  for  second,  but  the  ball  slipped 
out  of  my  hand."  And  rolled  in. 

He  got  no  fly  balls,  per  se.  but  in  the  sev- 
enth inning  Harrah,  who'd  reached  third  in 
the  previous  inning,  lined  a  ball  off  The 
Wall.  Yaz  didn't  play  it  quite  the  way  he 
used  to,  but  he  stretched  for  the  carom, 
whirled  and  fired  in  toward  second.  Harrah 
stopped  30  feet  past  the  first-base  bag, 
turned,  and  went  back. 

The  33,491  people  in  Fenway  stood  and 
roared.  They  once  might  have  booed  him  so 
badly  that  he  had  to  wear  cotton  in  his  ears 
to  left  field,  but  after  23  years  they  under- 
stood what  made  Yaz  Yaz,  and  Yaz  turned 
back  to  them  and.  fighting  back  the  tears, 
told  them  that  he  understood  what  makes 
The  Townies  The  Townies.  He,  who  so  long 
played  stoically,  was  in  the  end  as  emotional 
as  the  emotional  fans  he  once  saw  give 
Garry  Hancock  a  standing  ovation  as  he  ap- 
proached the  plate  for  his  first  major  league 
at-bat.  "You  know  what  was  great?"  he 
beamed  afterward.  "The  standing  ovation 
for  Jim  Rice.  Give  Red  Sox  fans  something, 
and  they'll  give  it  back  to  you  many  times 
over." 

Hours  afterward,  he  admitted  that  he  felt 
"super,  the  best  I've  felt  in  a  long,  long 
while.  I  feel  10  years  younger  than  I  did  15 
minutes  ago." 

For  the  two-day  Easter  celebration  was 
over,  and  Yaz  was  a  former  Red  Sox  player. 
He  knew  he  had  expressed  what  he  wanted 
to  express,  and  because  he'd  even  cared 
enough  to  try  to  do  so.  he  turned  off  Van 
Ness  Street  onto  Ipswich  out  of  the  sight  of 
the  hundreds  that  stood  in  the  dark  chant- 
ing "Yaz.  Yaz.  Yaz"  the  most  popular  man 
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who   ever   wore   the   uniform   of  The   Olde 
Towne  Team* 


KENTUCKY  EDITORIALS  OPPOSE 

CLEAN  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  to  place  in  the  Record,  at  the  con 
elusion  of  my  remarks,  two  editorials 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  major 
statewide  newspapers  in  Kentucky, 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Lexington  Herald-Leader. 

These  editorials  discuss  my  views  on 
the  "Clean  Campaign  Act",  or  S.  999. 
introduced  by  my  good  friends  Senator 
Danforth  and  Senator  Hollings  to 
address  the  issue  of  so-called  negative 
advertising.  I  expressed  my  feelings  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation  at  a  hear 
ing  on  Wednesday.  July  19.  before  the 
Senate  Communications  Subcommit- 
tee. 

What  I  find  interesting  about  these 
editorials  is  that  the  Courier-Journal 
and  the  Herald-Leader  rarely  agree 
with  me  about  anything;  yet  they 
agree  with  me  wholeheartedly  about 
this  bill  and  the  problems  that  it 
would  create.  Further,  although  both 
editorials  express  disdain  for  political 
mudslinging.  neither  is  willing  to  em- 
brace the  extreme  measures  proposed 
in  S.  999. 

The   editorials   make   several   excel- 
lent points  about  the  bill,  but  I  would 
like    to    highlight    one    in    particular 
During     the    subcommittee     hearing. 
Senator  John  McCain  expressed  con 
cem  that  this  bill  would  tend  to  pro- 
tect   incumbents,    by    regulating    the 
way  challengers  can  criticize   the   in 
cumbents  record.  The  Herald-Leader 
editorial  amplifies  this  concern,  argu 
ing    that    the    Clean    Campaign    Act 
would  be  one  more  obstacle  to  un- 
seating  incumtjent   Members  of   Con 
gress.  whose  many  advantages  already 
produce  a  95-percent  reelection  rate." 

Though  I  am  an  incumbent.  I  must 
agree  with  the  assessment  of  the 
Herald-Leader  that  this  is  a  bad  idea. 
Certainly,  no  one  would  agree  that  in 
cumbents  should  have  more  advan 
tages  or  more  protections  from  aggres- 
sive challengers  than  they  already  do 
now. 

I  also  would  like  to  mention  another 
persuasive    argrument    made    by     my 
friend,     the    Senator    from    Arizona, 
during  the  hearing.  Senator  McCain 
noted  that  an  endorsement  of  a  candi 
date  by  some  offensive  group,  like  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  could  potentially  trig- 
ger free  broadcast  time  to  the  oppo 
nent   of   the  candidate.  The   ways   in 
which  this  provision  could  be  manipu 
lated  simply  boggle   in  the  mind.   As 
Representative  Al  Swin  of  Washing 
ton  has  said,  this  proposal  provides    a 
way   for  sleazy   people   to   make   mis 
chief." 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be 
enacting  into  law  ways  for  sleazy 
people  to  make  mischief   I  do  not  be- 


lieve we  should  be  enacting  laws  that 
are  strongly  suspect  from  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view. 

So-called    negative    ads    inform    the 
public  of  a  candidate's  record  and  per- 
formance. If  the  ad  is  incorrect,  the 
opponent   has  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond; and  usually,  a  false  political  ad 
IS  far  more  damaging  to  the  ad's  spon- 
sor than  to  its  target.  Voters  have  a 
right  to  know  the  truth  about  the  can- 
didates, and  campaign  advertisements 
are  one  way  that  voters  can  get  that 
information.   We   in   Congress  should 
not  be  doing  anything  to  restrict  the 
scope  or  presentation  of  that  informa 
tion.    or    we    risk    a    very    legitimate 
charge    that    we    are    doing    nothing 
more  than  cynically  providing  for  our 
own  .self-protection. 
The  editorials  follow: 
(From  ihe  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  July 
21.  19891 
Barking  Up  the  Wrong  Tree 
If.s  now  .something  of  a  political  classic: 
Baying  bloodhounds,  hoi  on  the  trail  of  the 
ever-elusive  Sen.  Walter     Dee"  Huddle.ston 
The  ad  helped  Milch  McConnell  unseat  an 
incumkjenl  in  1984  and  lent  a  new  legitimacy 
to  mudslinging  campaign  commercials-pre 
cisely  becau.se  its  success  was  so  dramatic 

Such  attack"  ads  would  be  illegal  under  a 
law  propased  by  Senators  Ernest  Hollings 
and  John  Danforth  Candidates  who  air 
negative  ads  would  have  to  do  .so  personally, 
not  with  actors  or  graphics  Sen.  McConnell 
argues  that  the  law  would  be  un-onslitu 
tional.  impede  debate  and  lip  ele- lions  in 
the  incumlH'nfs  favor 

For  once,  we  must  agree  with  him.  First, 
who  can  judge  exactly  when  an  ad  cro.sses 
the  line  into  the  attack"  caleiiory''  Fur 
ther.  the  infamous  McConnell  spots  raised 
an  ab.solulely  valid  issue  Mr  Huddleston 
kept  so  low  a  profile  that  constituents 
couldn  t  tell  what  he  wa.s  up  to  It  was  a 
zinger  of  a  metaphor  that  left  no  doubt  in 
anyone  s  mind  about  that  point 

Voters  do  remember  nasty  ads  far  better 
than  Ihase  showing  the  candidate  po.sed 
wilh  the  family  by  the  backyard  jungle 
gym  A  dozen  years  after  Sen  McConnell 
unseated  County  Judge  Hollenbach.  ha.s 
anyone  forgotten  the  manure"  ad.  where  a 
dusgruntled  farmer  expresses  his  opinion  of 
Hollenbach  by  slinging  a  shovelful 

But  political  leaders  must  be  able  to 
answer  such  charges,  no  matter  how  spun 
ous  or  mean  The  Dukakis  campaign  was 
hobbled  la-st  year  by  the  candidate  s  failure 
to  respond  to  ads  that  were  not  only  down- 
and  dirty,  but  racist 

And  anyway,  imagine  the  fun  of  watching 
the  jugular  jabbing  in  a  McConnellWilkin 
.son  Senate  race  Picture  those  hounds  an 
leashed  on  patronage  jobs  for  junkyard 
permit  officers  Clo.se  ups  of  a  junkyard 
mult  snoozing,  yawning,  .scratching,  stretch 
ing  and  finally  lifting  a  leg  to  claim  its  lerri- 
t  ory 

Or  how  about  an  ad  in  the  tradition  of 
Hitchcock'  A  truck  driver,  lost  on  the  road 
late  at  night,  glances  nervou.sly  out  Ihe 
window,  his  grip  tightening,  as  he  suddenly 
realizes-  oh  no'  -  he's  on  Wallys  $500,000 
Koad  To  Nowhere 

The  pcssibllilies  .seem  endless.  And  who's 
to  say  such  issues  aren't   legitimate''  Mud 
slinging  ads  mostly  work  when  there  is  mud 
to  be  slung    and  someone  clever  enough  to 
sling  it  with  a  little  style 


[Prom  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader.  July 

23.  1989] 

First  Amendment  Protects  Political 

Mudslinging.  Too 

Believe  it  or  not.  Kentucky's  conservative 

U.S.  Sen.  Mitch  McConnell  is  marching  in 

time     with     those     "liberal"    card-carrying 

members   of    the    American   Civil   Liberties 

Union— al  least  temporarily.  Such  a  rarity 

might  even  amaze  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

the    19th  century  editor  and  essayist   who 

coined  that  oft-quoted  adage  about  politics 

and  strange  bedfellows. 

So.  what  brought  about  this  odd  coupling 
of  political  philosophies?  Well.  Sens.  Ernest 
Hollings.  D-S.C.  and  John  Danforth.  R-Mo.. 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  -clean  up  "  political 
campaigns.  Among  other  things,  it  would  re- 
quire that  candidates  who  have  something 
negative  to  say  about  their  opponents  do  it 
in  person,  at  least  in  broadcast  ads.  Most 
negative  ads  now  rely  on  actors  and  graph- 
ics. 

McConnell  is  widely  credited  with  .setting 
off  a  wave  of  negative  campaign  advertising. 
The  Republican's  "bloodhound "  ads  were 
instrumental  in  his  1984  upset  win  over 
ihenSen.  Walter  Dee"  Huddleston.  In  a 
committee  hearing  Wednesday.  Hollings 
ciled  those  ads  as  an  example  of  "the  chica- 
nery and  trickery  of  20-second  ads.  " 

McConnell  is  opposed  to  the  Hollings- 
Danforlh  bill.  He  says  that  dictating  the 
format  of  campaign  ads  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional infringement  on  free  speech.  He  also 
says  the  law  would  help  incumbents  hold 
onto  their  offices.  The  ACLU  agrees  with 
the  .senator  from  Kentucky.  So  do  we. 

Negative  political  ads  often  are  highly  of- 
fensive. But  nasliness  has  been  a  part  of  po- 
litical campaigns  since  well,  since  there  have 
been  political  campaigns.  We  might  wish  it 
were  otherwi.se.  We  might  hope  for  a  politi- 
cal climate  that  encouraged  substantive 
debate  of  issues,  instead  of  mudslinging. 

However,  you  cannot  legislate  such  a  cli- 
mate, particularly  with  laws  that  strip  polit- 
ical candidates  of  the  fundamental  Ameri- 
can right  to  free  speech.  Congress  should 
not  even  try;  such  a  law  wouldn't  stand  a 
chance  in  the  courts. 

Our  politicians  will  climb  out  of  the  mud- 
puddles  when  voters  disdain  their  dirty  tac- 
tics, and  not  before.  The  Hollings-Danforth 
bill  would  not  elevate  the  level  of  political 
debate.  It  simply  would  be  one  more  obsta- 
cle to  unseating  incumbent  memt)ers  of 
Congress,  whose  many  advantages  already 
produce  a  95  percent  re-election  rate. 

So.  throw  this  unconstitutional  attempt  to 
stifle  free  speech  out  the  window:  let  the 
mud  continue  lo  fly  at  least  until  voters  tire 
of  il.* 
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CHICAGO  DRUG  TRADE 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
can  argue  that  drugs  have  become  the 
scourge  of  our  Nation.  Recently  I  had 
the  rare  opportunity  to  see  firsthand 
what  is  happening  on  Chicago's  streets 
and  the  devastating  impact.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  column  I 
wrote  for  newspapers  in  my  State  re- 
porting what  I  saw  and  what  we  need 
lo  do. 

The  column  follows: 
An  Eyewitness  to  the  Chicago  Drug  Trade 

I  spent  a  good  part  of  a  day  looking  at  the 
face  of  drugs  in  Chicago,  and  what  I  saw  is 
grim. 


UM  I 


I  have  known  the  statistics  for  some  time, 
such  as  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  5 
percent  of  the  world's  population  but  we 
consume  50  percent  of  the  world's  illegal 
drugs. 

And  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  be 
tougher  on  drug  traffickers,  and  to  do  more 
on  drug  education  and  treatment. 

I  wish  every  citizen  could  spend  one  day 
talking  with  people  in  law  enforcement, 
meeting  addicts,  visiting  with  parents,  trav- 
eling with  police  officers  trying  to  enforce 
the  law.  and  actually  seeing  drug  transac- 
tions taking  place  in  broad  daylight— the 
total  impact  is  devastating. 

You  come  away  with  a  much  greater  sense 
of  urgency. 

These  are  among  the  people  I  remember 
vividly: 

The  mother  whose  10-year-old  son  was  of- 
fered drugs  by  a  13-year-old.  I  asked  the 
police  officer  involved  whether  talking  to 
the  parents  of  the  13-year-old  would  help. 
He  laughed. 

U.S.  Attorney  Anton  Valukas.  whose  work 
has  consistently  impressed  me.  He  and  his 
small  group  of  prosecutors  and  investigators 
are  fighting  what  seems  to  be  an  army  of 
traffickers.  He  told  me  what  almost  every 
top  law  enforcement  person  tells  me:  We 
have  to  do  more  on  education.  He  believes 
what  we  are  doing  in  education  now  is  far 
too  limited,  too  ineffective. 

A  group  of  citizens  of  the  Austin  area  of 
Chicago,  who  cannot  understand  why  bla- 
tant drugs  sales  are  so  easily  tolerated. 
They  told  me  you  can  see  drugs  sold,  out  in 
the  open.  They  showed  me.  To  my  utter  dis- 
belief there  were  people  engaged  in  the  ap- 
parent sale  of  drugs  right  before  my  eyes, 
just  as  they  said.  Without  restraint,  as 
though  they  were  playing  checkers. 

The  drug  addicts,  struggling  to  free  them- 
selves of  the  habit.  They  say  not  enough 
treatment  facilities  are  available  for  people 
who  need  help.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
right. 

The  two  policemen.  Robert  Langan  and 
Robert  Brannigan.  who  took  me  around 
southwest  Chicago  near  St.  Rita's  Catholic 
Church.  Both  made  superb  impressions,  but 
both  were  obviously  discouraged  by  judges 
who  turn  drug  traffickers  loose  much  too 
easily. 

Wanda  Hopkins,  a  marvelous  woman  who 
has  lived  for  years  in  one  of  the  worst  public 
housing  projects  in  the  nation.  Cabrini- 
Green.  I  asked  if  she  knew  who  was  selling 
drugs  in  the  project,  her  answer  was  simple. 
"Yes.  everyone  does." 

The  prostitute  who  sat  on  a  bench.  She 
and  others  get  hooked  on  drugs  and  the 
easiest  way  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  drugs 
is  simple:  Prostitution. 

I  came  away  grateful  for  the  people  who 
are  willing  to  stand  up,  but  discouraged  by 
the  immensity  of  the  problem. 

I've  talked  to  my  Senate  colleagues  about 
what  I  saw. 

The  time  for  playing  games  atwut  which 
political  party  is  doing  more  to  fight  drugs 
is  long  over.  Right  now  drugs  are  a  greater 
threat  to  this  nation  than  the  Soviet  army- 
yet  the  latter  receives  alMut  100  times  as 
much  attention  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  drugs. 
We  need  education. 

We  need  parents  who  will  talk  to  their 
children. 

We  need  opportunity  for  young  people  so 
they  can  see  an  alternative,  so  they  see 
hope. 

We  need  a  massive  national  television  edu- 
cation program. 


We  need  judges  who  will  enforce  the  law 
vigorously  against  drug  traffickers. 

We  need  money  for  treatment  centers. 

We  need  funds  for  the  Coast  Guard  and 
others  who  will  intercept  drugs  as  they 
come  into  the  country. 

We  need  a  federal  law.  like  one  I've  intro- 
duced, that  says  those  found  guilty  of  drug 
trafficking  have  to  stay  in  prison  while  they 
appeal,  not  walk  the  streets  committing  the 
same  crimes  while  they  appeal  their  convic- 
tion. 

Within  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  I-Bond 
program  needs  to  be  revised.  On  the  average 
540  drug  offenders  are  let  loose  in  Cook 
County  each  month  who  simply  piost  bond 
after  arrest,  walk  away,  and  never  show  up 
for  trial. 

Most  of  all,  we  need  the  national  will  to 
really  address  the  problem— in  our  homes, 
in  our  schools,  in  our  churches  and  syna- 
gogues, and  everywhere  else. 

We  dare  not  give  in  to  this  monster.* 


JOSEPH  A.  FLOYD.  DISTIN- 
GUISHED MICHIGANITE,  RE- 
TIRES 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  a  Michi- 
gan man  who  has  dedicated  much  of 
his  life  in  service  to  his  country.  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Floyd,  the  assistant  deputy 
for  procurement  and  readiness  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Tank-Automotive  Com- 
mand in  Warren,  MI.  retires  in  August 
after  33  years  of  distinguished  service. 

Mr.  noyd  has  received  many  per- 
formance awards,  significant  action 
awards,  highly  successful  and  excep- 
tional performance  ratings,  merit  and 
quality  increases,  and  special  act 
awards.  One  of  the  major  awards  he 
received  was  the  Commanders  Award 
for  Civilian  Service  given  to  him  by 
Gen.  Richard  H.  Thompson,  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command.  The  conmiand  has  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  budget  and  typically 
processes  over  30,000  procurement  ac- 
tions and  more  than  1.5  million  supply 
requisitions.  Mr.  Floyd's  accomplish- 
ments relate  to  his  participation  in  the 
overall  planning,  organizing,  directing 
and  controlling  of  the  Command's  lo- 
gistic mission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  citation 
to  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Floyd  by  the 
commanding  general  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Tank- Automotive  Command,  Maj. 
Gen.  William  F.  Flynn,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  citation  follows: 

Citation 
Joseph  A.  Floyd  has  distinguished  himself 
by  exceptional  service  to  the  United  States 
Army  Tank-Automotive  Command  as  the 
Assistant  Deputy  for  Procurement  and 
Readiness.  During  his  tenure  in  this  posi- 
tion he  has  demonstrated  exemplary  per- 
formance in  the  overall  planning,  organiz- 
ing, directing  and  controlling  of  the  Com- 
mand's readiness  mission.  His  leadership 
and  analytical  expertise  enhanced  the  im- 
provement of  leadtime  management  of 
retail  assets  and  increase  in  Army  Stock 
Fund  cash  position.  He  has  been  particular- 
ly outstanding  in  overseeing  the  restructur- 


ing of  the  Command  ASF  and  PA-2  budget 
preparation  process. 

Mr.  Floyd's  personal  dedication  has  im- 
pacted directly  on  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
mand to  successfully  accomplish  its  mission. 
His  outstanding  performance  reflects  great 
credit  upon  himself,  the  United  SUtes 
Army  Tank-Automotive  Command,  and  the 
United  States  Army.* 


JUDE  WANNISKI  OP-ED 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  noted 
economics  writer  Jude  Wanniski  has 
stated  the  case  for  a  capital  gains  cut 
with  great  eloquence  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  25.  Nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  that  an  immediate  rate 
cut  would  bring  imtold  benefit  to  poor 
and  middle-income  Americans. 

I  recommend  that  all  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  pay  attention  to 
his  argimients— and  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  his  article  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

CFrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  25,  1989J 

To  Aid  the  Poor,  Cut  Capital  Gains  Taxes 
(By  Jude  Wanniski) 
Morristowtn,  NJ.— This  summer.  Con- 
gress will  decide  the  most  important  issue 
that  will  come  before  it  this  yean  the  Bush 
Administration's  proposal  to  cut  the  capital 
gains  tax  to  15  percent  from  its  current  rate 
of  28  to  33  percent.  The  outcome  will  decide 
the  shape  of  the  economy  in  the  year  ahead 
as  well  as  the  politics  of  1990.  The  issue 
once  again  pits  the  politics  of  growth 
against  the  politics  of  envy,  a  conflict  that 
has  occupied  much  of  the  20th  century. 

Lil)eral  Democrats  in  the  House  are  fight- 
ing the  cut,  asserting  that  it  would  increase 
unfair  income  distribution.  Speaker  Thomas 
Foley  will  concede,  as  he  did  to  me,  that  a 
lower  rate  might  bring  economic  expansion 
and  revenues  but  that  he  could  not  support 
it  because  of  its  "unfairness."  It  will  enrich 
the  rich.  Majority  leader  Richard  Gephardt, 
who  is  planning  to  run  again  for  President 
in  1992.  believes  this  is  a  populist,  winning 
issue  for  the  Democrats. 

The  matter  should  have  been  decided  last 
year,  when  George  Bush  campaigned  for 
the  15  t)ercent  rate,  saying  it  would  increase 
U.S.  competitiveness,  create  jol>s  through 
new  entrepreneurial  activity  and  increase 
Government  revenues.  Michael  Dukakis  op- 
posed the  cut  on  fairness  grounds.  Since  Mr. 
Bush  won.  he  presumably  had  a  mandate.  If 
he  now  loses  in  Congress,  the  issue  will 
surely  affect  next  year's  Congressional  elec- 
tions. Republicans  believe  it's  a  winning 
issue  for  them. 

Not  all  Democrats  or  even  liberal  Demo- 
crats are  opposed  to  the  proposed  cut.  Six  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
Democrats  have  sided  with  13  Republicans 
in  supporting  an  alternative  plan  to  reduce 
the  rate  sponsored  by  Representative  Ed 
Jenkins.  Democrat  of  Georgia. 

And  although  it  faces  a  tough  battle  in 
the  House  once  the  committee  votes  it  out. 
capital  gains  reduction  has  some  powerful 
friends  in  the  Senate. 

California's  Alan  Cranston,  a  Democrat 
who  advocates  a  lower  capital  gains  tax.  has 
been  warning  his  party  that  the  G.O.P. 
could  win  with  it  in  1990.  Ten  other  Senate 
Democrats  have  proposed  lower  capital 
gains  rates. 
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The  difference  is  that  these  Democrats  search  on  social,  psychological,  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  legal  issues  af- 
fecting children  and  families,  and  dis- 
seminates the  information  in  forms 
that  will  enable  policymakers,  govern- 
metnal  decisionmakers,  and  practition- 
ers to  take  appropriate  action.   I  ask 


would  rather  enjoy  the  economic  growth. 
jobs  and  revenues,  even  if.  in  the  proce.s.s. 
the  rich  become  richer 

The  fact  is  that  the  rich  do  not  rare  much 
about  reducing  the  capital  gains  tax  They 
are  already  rich  and  can  avoid  taxes  almost 
entirely  by  clipping  the  coupons  of  their 
municipal  bonds. 

Likewise,  established  corporate  America 
doesn't  .seem  to  care  much  In  April  1978 
when  the  late  Representative  William 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin  proposed  \o  'he  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  halving  of 
the  then  capital  gains  rate  of  48  percent,  he 
was  immediately  opposed  by  the  Business 
Roundtable  and  National  A.ssociation  of 
Manufacturers!  His  proposal  prevailed  that 
year  becaii.se  of  the  support  of  .small  busi 
nessmen.  the  entrepreneurs  of  Silicon 
Valley  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  chief  reason  President  Bu.sh  s  propos 
al   is  key  to  U.S.  economic  development   in 
the  decade  ahead  is  that  a  low  capital  gains 
tax  would  attract  existing  wealth  into  new 
high  risk  enterprises. 

Those  who  don't  have  wealth  but  aspire  to 
It  are  the  biggest  losers.  A.s  a  class,  black 
Americans  have  most  to  gain  from  a  15  per 
cent  capital  gains  tax  Most  of  the  nation  s 
wealth.  Its  current  capital,  was  created  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  capital  gains  tax  or 


vantaged  and  victimized  children  around 
the  world  today.  The  Convention  raises 
international  standards,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  juvenile  justice  where  in  many  coun- 
tries vulnerable  children  are  caught  up  in 
legal  systems  that  were  designed  for  adults. 
The  Convention  deals  with  a  number  of 
problems  that  have  an  enormous  and  often 


that  the  text  of  the  briefing  be  printed     devastating   impact   on  children,   including 


in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
(Congre.ssional  Briefing  Series-Consortium 

on  Children.  Families  and  Law) 
Childrens  Rights   in   International  Per 
spective:  The  Convention  on  the  Rights 
or  THE  Children 
(A   pre.sentation   by   Clifford   R.   ODonnell. 
Ph.D  .  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Direc 
tor,  tVnler  for  'Vouth  Research.  Universi- 
ty   ol    Hawaii.    David    A.    John.son,    PhD 
candidate    in    Political    S<ience    and    Re 
search  A.ssistant  for  the  Graduate  Group 
on    Human    Rights    in    Law    and    Policy. 
State  University  of  New  "York  at  Buffalo' 
It  has  been  said  that  each  new  generation 
offers    humanity   another   chance.    But    the 
burden  of  the  future  is  too  often  an  impossi 
bly    heavy    load   for   the   frail   shoulders   of 
many  of  the  world  s  most  neglected  and  dis 
advantaged   children.    For   these   children 
crouched  over  looms  in  sweatshops  to  weave 


trafficking,  child  abuse,  child  labor,  armed 
conflict  and  family  separation. 

The  Convention  will  be  the  first  interna- 
tional treaty  to  deal  with  traditional  prac- 
tices that  are  harmful  to  children.  It  calls 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  child  victims  of  ne- 
glect, abuse  and  exploitation  and  for  the 
periodic  review  of  children  who  may  be  lan- 
guishing in  institutions.  Very  importantly, 
the  Convention  establishes  the  "best  inter 
ests  of  the  child'  as  the  primary  consider 
ation  in  all  actions  concerning  children, 
whether  in  social  welfare  institutions, 
courts  of  law.  administrative  agencies  or  leg- 
islative bodies.  Finally,  in  tlie  recognition 
that  rights  concealed  are  rights  withheld. 
the  Convention  calls  on  states  to  actively 
make  its  provisions  widely  known  to  adults 
and  children  alike. 

By  formally  creating  an  obligation  on  na- 
tions to  foster  conditions  for  the  realization 
of  childrens  rights  and  to  extend  protection 
and  assistance  to  those  children  who  need  it 


the    tax     was    some     fraction    of    ordinary     carpets  destined  for  homes  halfway  around     most,  the  Convention  will,  in  effect,  estab 


income  Slavery  and  racial  discrimination 
have  prevented  accumulation  of  wealth  by 
blacks.  Blacks  now  constitute  13  percent  of 
the  population,  but  have  less  than  one-half 
of  I  percent  of  the  nations  wealth 

Capital  will  not  flow  to  black  enterprises 
in  any  significant  volume  if  the  gains  on 
that  capital  are  taxed  at  the  same  rates  as 
income  from  risk-free  Treasury  bills. 

Indeed,  all  young  men  and  women  who 
have  ahead  of  them  a  lifetime  to  gain  on 
capital  borrowed  from  the  existing  rich  will 
find  It  difficult  to  do  so.  The  age  of  the  en 
trepreneur  will  grind  to  a  halt,  with  capital 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  established 
wealth,  their  families  and  white  corporate 
America 

The  Congressional  debate  over  this  issue 
IS  of  profound  importance  to  the  nations 
future  It  comes  at  a  period  when  America  is 
contemplating  economic  competition  with 
an  integrated  Europe  and  is  engaging  in 
competition  with  a  robust  Japan,  where  cap 
ital  gams  are  taxed  little  or  not  at  all  Per 
haps  It  IS  time  for  President  Bush  to  go 
beyond  Capitol  Hill  and  take  his  case  to  the 
[>eople,« 


the  world,  roving  the  nighttime  streets  of 
the  worlds  cities  and  forced  to  sell  their 
bodies  and  their  health  in  order  to  eat, 
swept  into  the  front  lines  of  interminable 
wars  where  the  nightmare  of  terror  and 
brutality  have  become  facts  of  everyday 
life -for  the.se  children  and  many  others  the 
future  holds  little  promise 

Children  comprise  nearly  half  of  the 
world  s  population  but  their  rights  to  surviv 
al,  protection  and  development  have  long 
been  marginalized  and  overlooked  Becau.se 
of  their  dependency  on  the  goodwill  and 
charity  of  adults  and  becau.se  of  the  .special 
vulnerability  posed  by  their  ongoing  growth 
and  development,  children  cannot  secure 
their  rights  for  them.selves    It   is  up  to  re 


INTERNATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 
ON  CHILDRENS  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
international  perspective  on  children  s 
rights  is  an  issue  of  great  importance 
to  the  future  of  our  children.  At  a 
recent  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Consortium  on  Children.  Families  and 
Law,  Dr.  Clifford  O'Donnell  and  Dr 
David  Johnson  delivered  briefing  on 
the  issue. 

The  consortium,  comprised  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  University  of  Ne- 
braska-Lincoln. State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  University  of 
Michigan,  University  of  Virginia,  Uni 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Stanford 
University,  coordinates  the  network  of 
participating  institutions  to  facilitate 
independent     and     collaborative     re- 


lish an  agenda  for  concern  and  action  at 
both  the  domestic  and  international  levels. 
An  important  role  is  to  be  played  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child 
which  will  be  established  to  monitor 
progress  toward  the  realization  of  the  stand 
ards  .set  by  the  Convention.  Ten  interna 
tional  experts  on  children,  provided  with 
technical  assistance  from  UNICEF  and 
other  United  Nations  specialized  agencies, 
will  review  and  assess  the  periodic  reports 
required  of  all  States  parties.  These  reports 
along  with  the  Committees  evaluation  will 
become  a  matter  of  public  record  that  may 
be  u.sed  by  childrens  rights  organizations 
and  child  advocates  in  the  country  of  origin 
in    their    attempts    to    improve    conditions 


sponsible,  concerned  and  far-sighted  adults     thert 


to  act  on  their  behalf.  The  Convention  on 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  -scheduld  to  be 
open  for  signature  and  ratification  by  all  na 
tions  later  this  year  will,  for  the  first  time, 
institutionalize  childrens  i.ssues  and  con 
cerns  by  creating  an  international  agenda  of 
action  for  children. 

The  Convention  is  the  product  of  ten 
years  of  careful  negotiation  by  scores  of 
governments  as  well  as  non-governmental 
and  intergovernmental  organizations  from 
every  part  of  the  world  As  the  moist  recent 
in  the  family  of  United  Nations  human 
rights  treaties,  it  is  a  comprehensive  docu- 
ment designed  to  codify  practices  already 
widespread  in  many  slates,  set  new  stand- 
ards where  necessary  and  establish  an  inter 
national  procedure  of  review  to  monitor 
progress  towards  the  implementation  of  its 
provisions 

Among  other  things,  the  Convention  on 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  restates  fundamen 
dal  rights  found  el.sewhere  in  international 
law  that  previously  were  not  extended  spe 
cifically  to  children.  Many  of  these  rights- 
rights  such  as  the  freedom  from  torture,  the 
right  to  a  name  and  nationality,  protection 
for  the  disabled  child,  the  right  to  primary 
education  and  to  adequate  health  care  and 
the  right  to  leave  and  return  to  ones  own 
country  -are  already  protected  under  feder- 
al and  state  law  in  the  United  States  but 
remain  only  a  dream  for  millions  of  disad- 


Throughout  the  long  drafting  process,  the 
United  States  has  been  a  major  participant 
m  the  negotiations  that  have  shaped  the 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child.  Al 
though  the  United  States  was  the  leading 
advocate  for  many  of  the  civil  righUs  and  lib 
erties  enumerated  in  the  Convention,  its 
impact  was  not  a  uniformly  constructive 
one  Many  Senators  and  Congressmen  have 
already  registered  their  concern  for  the 
American  decision  taken  at  the  Second 
Reading  in  December.  1988  to  unilaterally 
block  overwhelming  international  consensus 
on  a  draft  article  ensuring  protection  in 
armed  conflict  for  children  under  the  age  of 
18  The  United  States  has  also  been  the 
major  supporter  of  a  funding  formula  that 
would  seriously  undermine  the  ability  of  the 
worlds  poorest  nations  to  participate  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  de- 
spite the  fact  that  these  are  precisely  the 
areas  where  children  need  help  the  most. 

Beyond  these  immediate  issues,  there  is 
the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
will  ultimately  ratify  the  Convention  and 
participate  in  the  Committee.  Recent  ac 
tions  on  other  international  human  rights 
conventions  have  shown  that  ratification 
need  not  affect  current  law  or  domestic 
practice  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  there  has  been  a  growing  bipartisan 
recognition  that  by  not  ratifying  human 
righUs  treaties  and  by  not  participating  in 


their  monitoring  committees,  the  United 
States  has  been  losing  a  valuable  opportuni- 
ty to  influence  international  practice  and 
ensure  that  monitoring  procedures  are 
meaningful  and  effective.  However  ad- 
vanced the  observance  of  children's  rights 
may  be  within  its  own  borders,  the  United 
States  will  have  difficulty  maintaining  any 
credible  international  leadership  on  this 
issue  if  it  chooses  simply  to  turn  its  back  on 
the  Convention  now. 

In  the  past.  Congress  and  the  Senate  have 
asserted  their  concern  for  international 
human  rights  and  prodded  reluctant  admin- 
istrations into  action.  If  children's  rights  are 
to  not  to  remain  overshadowed  by  other 
concerns  perceived  to  be  more  pressing,  leg- 
islative initiatives  may  be  needed  again, 
whether  in  the  form  of  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  resolutions,  the  scheduling  of  expert 
testimony  before  oversight  committees,  or 
simply  written  expressions  of  concern  to  ad- 
ministration officials. 

The  right  to  smile  is  a  child's  first  human 
right.  The  United  States  should  demon- 
strate its  support  for  the  Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child  and  be  part  of  the  grow- 
ing international  effort  to  light  up  the  faces 
of  all  the  world's  children.* 


UM  I 


COMMENDING  GREG  LeMOND'S 
TOUR  DE  FRANCE  VICTORY 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  wish  to  congratulate  Greg 
LeMond,  a  resident  of  Wayzata,  MN. 
for  his  stunning  victory  in  this  year's 
Tour  de  France.  Even  the  eternal  opti- 
mist would  have  doubted  such  an  out- 
come. Mr.  LeMond,  who  won  his 
second  Tour  de  Prance,  was  50  seconds 
behind  Laurent  Fignon  entering  the 
last  stage  of  the  race  this  past  Sunday. 
In  baseball  terms,  a  columnist  de- 
scribed Mr.  LeMond  as  batting  in  the 
ninth  inning  while  down  by  two  runs 
with  two  outs  and  two  strikes. 

Remarkably,  when  the  race  was  all 
over,  after  the  cyclists  had  covered 
2,000  miles  of  French  countryside  in  3 
weeks,  Mr.  LeMond  was  the  winner  by 
8  seconds.  It  was  the  slimmest  margin 
of  victory  in  the  Tour  de  France's  rich 
history,  dating  back  to  1903. 

Making  the  outcome  even  more  as- 
tonishing are  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding Mr.  LeMond's  health.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  April  1987,  Mr.  LeMond 
was  accidentally  shot  while  turkey 
hunting,  9  months  after  he  became 
the  first  and  only  American  to  win  the 
Tour  de  Prance.  Besides  that  near- 
fatal  tragedy,  Mr.  LeMond  was  also 
plagued  by  other  injuries. 

His  recovery,  culminating  in  the  vic- 
tory last  Sunday,  was  completed  much 
sooner  than  he  expected.  Ironically, 
before  the  Tour  de  France,  Mr. 
LeMond  stated  he  would  be  pleased  to 
finish  among  the  top  15  or  20. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  congratulate  Mr.  LeMond 
and  recognize  his  great  accomplish- 
ment. America  is  very  proud  of  him.* 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  Executive  Session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  236,  Thomas  J.  Duester- 
berg  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

Calendar  237,  Wade  F.  Horn  to  be 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices; 

Calendar  238,  Gwendolyn  S.  King  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Social  Security: 
and 

Calendar  239,  Linda  M.  Combs  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc,  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Commerce 

Thomas  J.  Duesterberg.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Wade  F.  Horn,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Chief  of 
the     Children's    Bureau.     Department     of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Gwendolyn  S.  King,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Linda  M.  Combs,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINA- 
TION OF  GWENDOLYN  S.  KING, 
OF  WASHINGTON,  DC,  TO  BE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 

SOCIAL      SECURITY      ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  Gwendolyn  S.  King  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mrs.  King  has  an  excellent  and  very 
well-rounded  background  in  public 
service.  She  initially  joined  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  where  she  coordinated  health 
policy  matters  for  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger.  She  next  served  as  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Consumer 
Complaints  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


During  the  95th  Congress,  Mrs.  King 
served  as  a  senior  legislative  assistant 
to  Senator  John  Heinz.  In  this  posi- 
tion, she  advised  the  Senator  on  aging, 
education,  and  health  issues,  among 
others.  Additionally,  she  was  Senator 
Heinz's  principal  staff  person  on 
health  care  finance,  social  security, 
and  disability  matters  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Subsequently,  Mrs.  King  was  ap- 
pointed by  then  Governor  Richard 
Thomburgh  to  head  up  Pennsylva- 
nia's first  full-time,  professionally 
staffed  Washington,  DC,  office. 
During  her  tenure,  she  successfully 
mobilized  the  Pennsylvania  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  win  support  for 
various  legislative  initiatives,  one  of 
which  was  the  cleanup  of  Three  Mile 
Island. 

Mrs.  King  served  President  Reagan 
in  a  ntimber  of  capacities  which  in- 
cluded Deputy  Assistant  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. 

In  April  1988,  Mrs.  King  was  named 
executive  vice  president  of  Gogol  and 
Associates. 

Mrs.  King  is  a  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Howard  University.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Duke  University  Board  of  Visi- 
tors. 

In  her  many  positions  of  leadership. 
Mrs.  King  has  demonstrated  superior 
knowledge  and  good  judgment.  The 
position  of  Social  Security  Administra- 
tor is  a  very  important  one.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  is  the  largest 
single  domestic  program  in  the  Feder- 
al Government.  F\irther.  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  touch  the  lives  of  literally 
millions  of  Americans.  I  believe  Gwen- 
dolyn King  possesses  the  qualifica- 
tions which  are  necessary  for  success 
as  the  Administrator  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  her  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
plaud Ms.  Gwendolyn  King,  whom  we 
are  voting  to  confirm  as  the  new  Com- 
missioner of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, in  her  expressed  commit- 
ment to  bringing  a  fairer  and  more 
humane  leadership  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  As  chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
Ms.  King  and  doing  all  I  can  to  assist 
her  in  achieving  this  goal. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
is  vital  to  the  lives  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. Over  38  million  individuals— re- 
tired and  disabled  workers  and  the 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  work- 
ers—look to  the  agency  to  provide  the 
benefits  earned  during  their  working 
years.  An  additional  4  million  or  more 
elderly,  disabled,  or  blind  persons  who 
live  in  poverty  receive  assistance  under 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
Program. 
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Perhaps  more  than  any  other  Feder 
al  agency,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration serves  those  who  are  among 
the  truly  vulnerable  in  our  Nation.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  particularly  con 
cemed  with  the  direction  the  agency 
has  taken  in  recent  years.  For  exam 
pie.  under  the  former  Commissioner 
the  agency  embraced  a  strategic  plan, 
known  as  Project  2000.  that  would 
fundamentally  and  rapidly  move  the 
agency  away  from  community-based 
services  to  a  high-technology  deper- 
sonalized service  system.  Under  this 
plan,  two-way  videos,  automated  tell- 
ers, and  teleservice  systems  answered 
by  machines  rather  than  human 
beings  would  replace  in  coming  years 
the  agency's  network  of  field  offices. 

Despite  the  radical  changes  pro- 
posed in  this  plan,  the  agency  never 
sought  the  views  of  elderly  and  dis 
abled  persons  on  the  service  system 
they  would  prefer.  In  view  of  the  de- 
humanizing vision  in  the  Project  2000 
plan.  I  think  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  call  it  Project  1984.  and  I 
urge  the  new  Commissioner  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  it  before  adopting  the 
proposed  changes. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  con 
cerns  that  I  hope  the  new  Commis 
sioner  will  work  to  resolve.  Among 
these  are  the  toll  deep  and  continued 
staff  cuts  are  taking  on  the  agency's 
ability  to  do  its  job.  Despite  increasing 
evidence  that  staff  cuts  are  causing 
long  lines,  processing  backlogs,  are  re- 
sulting in  a  number  of  offices  being 
closed  early,  the  administration  is 
pushing  to  reduce  the  agency's  staff 
ing  by  an  additional  2.400  staff  years 
over  the  coming  fiscal  year.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  agency  is  expand 
ing  its  800-number  system,  which  will 
require  over  1,000  more  full  time  staff. 
Not  surprisingly,  a  recent  draft  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  reported  that 
public  satisfaction  with  the  agency 
dropped  nearly  10  percent  over  the 
last  year. 

In  a  recent  hearing  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee held,  the  urgent  need  for 
screening  and  monitoring  in  the  agen 
cy's  representative  payee  program  wa.s 
all  too  apparent.  Yet  effective  .screen- 
ing and  monitoring  are  labor  intensive 
and  cannot  be  achieved  if  the  agency 
is  crippled  by  staff  cuts.  For  this 
reason,  as  well.  I  hope  that  the  new 
Commissioner  will  reassess  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  staff  cuts. 

The  new  Commissioner  is  taking  the 
helm  of  one  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ments  most  crucial  agencies.  In  the 
recent  past,  too  often  the  agency  lead- 
ership lost  sight  of  the  very  persons 
the  agency  was  created  to  serve.  From 
Ms.  Kings  very  able  and  encouraging 
statement  before  the  Finance  Commit 
tee  yesterday  at  her  confirmation 
hearing,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  will 
soon  change  for  the  better.  I  am  also 
very  hopeful  that  she  will  restore  a 
humane  and  bipartisan  spirit   to  the 


agency,  and  I  look  forward  to  doing  all 
I  can  to  support  her  in  this  effort. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the    previous   order,    the   Senate   will 
resume  legislative  .session. 


REFERRAL  OF  S.  1230 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1230.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  ad- 
ditional lands  for  the  Knife  River 
Indian  Villages  National  Historic  Sites, 
which  was  inadvertently  referred  to 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  be  re-referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr     President,    we 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  158-COM- 
MENDING  ROCK  CLIMBERS 
MARK  WELLMAN  AND  MIKE 
CORBETT 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
re.solution  to  the  de.sk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A    resolution    iS.    Res.    158 J    commending 

rock  chmbtTs  Mark  Wellman  and  Mike  Cor 

belt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection,  and  I  understand  that  the 
majority  leader  has  no  objection. 

Mr.    DOLE.    In    fact,    the    majority 
leader  is  a  cospon.sor  along  with  Sena- 
tors Cranston  and  Wilson. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
while  ago— about  30  minutes  ago— two 
young  men  in  California's  Yosemite 
National  Park  attained  a  truly  amaz- 
ing goal  and  set  an  inspiring  example 
for  all  people— but  especially  for  dis- 
abled persons  everywhere. 

Mark  Wellman,  who  lost  the  use  of 
his  legs  in  a  1982  climbing  accident, 
managed  to  scale  the  3.500  foot  "El 
Capitan  "  Rock  Monolith  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  longtime  friend— Mike 
Corbett. 

Mark  has  shown  us  once  again  that 
disabled  does  not  mean  unable  and 
that  with  the  appropriate  amount  of 
grit  and  determination  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  a  disabled  person  can  do. 
And  let  us  not  forget  Mike  Corbett, 
an  accomplished  rock  climber  himself. 
Through  his  assistance  he  has  demon- 
strated the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
"friend." 


Both  these  men  deserve  our  praise 
and  admiration  for  their  accomplish- 
ment today. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  majority 
leader  and  Senator  Wilson  and  Sena- 
tor Cranston  join  in  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  158)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  158 

Whereas  paraplegic  Mark  Wellman  and 
hi.s  clo.se  friend  Mike  Corbett.  on  the  8th 
day  of  a  harrowing  wind-buffeted  climb,  are 
at  the  top  of  the  3.500  foot  El  Capitan 
monolith  in  Yo.semite  National  Park.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Whereas  Mark  Wellman.  demonstrating 
uncommon  courage  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  body,  fought  back  from  a  1982  fall 
that  left  both  his  legs  paralyzed  and  went 
on  to  continue  climbing  and  to  direct  Yo- 
semite'.s  program  for  disabled  visitors; 

Whereas  Mark  Wellman  is  the  first  para 
plegic  to  .scale  El  Capitan.  setting  an  out- 
standing example  for  all  Americans  and  dis- 
abled persons  everywhere,  reminding  us 
that  disabled  does  not  mean  unable: 

Whereas  Mike  Corbett.  an  accomplished 
climber  in  his  own  right,  having  scaled  El 
Capitan  41  previous  times,  demonstrated 
true  friendship  by  inching  ahead  of  his  com- 
panion and  setting  the  ropes  that  made  the 
ascent  possible:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
commends  Mark  Wellman  and  Mike  Corbett 
for  their  extraordinary  feat  of  bravery  and 
stoutheartedness,  and  salutes  them  for  their 
triumphant  rendezvous  with  the  El  Capitan 
Summit. 

Ordered.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mark 
Wellman  and  Mike  Corbett. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONE  S.  858 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  48.  S.  858  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:30  A.M.  AND 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand    in    recess    until    9:30    a.m.    to 
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Thursday,  July  27,  and  that  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 

minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  begin  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  169.  H.R.  2883. 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tomorrow,  upon  disposition  of  the  ag- 
ricultural appropriations  bill,  the 
Senate  begin  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  168.  H.R.  2696.  the  energy  and 
water  appropriations  bill,  and  that 
upon  disposition  of  the  energy  and 
water  appropriations  bill,  the  Senate 
then  resume  consideration  of  S.  1352. 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  to 
briefly  summarize  the  schedule  for  to- 
morrow as  it  has  now  been  set.  the 
Senate  will  come  in  at  9:30  a.m.  with 
morning  business  iintil  10.  At  10  a.m. 
we  will  begin  consideration  of  the  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill.  Once  that 
has  been  disposed  of,  and  we  hope  and 
expect  that  will  be  at  or  about  noon,  if 
not  earlier,  the  Senate  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  energy  and  water  ap- 
propriations bill  which  we  hope  and 
expect  will  be  completed  within  a 
couple  of  hours,  following  which  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  alert  Senators  that  votes  are  possi- 
ble throughout  the  day  tomorrow  and 
in  the  evening  with  votes  likely  to 
occur  on  the  Department  of  Deferise 
authorization  bill  after  7  p.m.  tomor- 
row. 

I  also  remind  Senators  that  as  I  have 
stated  now  several  times,  it  is  my  in- 
tention on  tomorrow  to  seek  unani- 
mous consent  to  an  agreement  limiting 
amendments  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  to  those  which 
are  filed  by  the  close  of  business  to- 
morrow. Senators  will,  by  tomorrow 
evening,  have  had  4  full  days  in  which 
the  bill  has  been  available  to  them  and 
on  the  floor  for  parts  of  those  days  to 
consider  which  amendments  they  wish 
to  offer. 

We  are  making  good  progress  on  the 
bill  and  if  we  are  able  to  get  this  agree- 
ment and  complete  action  on  that  bill 
and  the  other  matters  that  I  have  al- 


ready indicated  are  essential  for  action 
prior  to  the  recess,  it  is  conceivable 
that  we  could  begin  the  recess  earlier 
than  previously  scheduled. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  now  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  majority  leader 
have  any  indication  of  how  long  we 
may  be  in  session  on  tomorrow?  Will 
we  be  late  into  the  evening? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  It  depends  to 
some  extent  on  the  progress  we  make 
on  the  DOD  authorization  bill.  I  do 
not  expect  it  to  be  a  very  late  session, 
but  if  we  are  making  good  progress,  I 
would  hope  perhaps  by  9  p.m.  or  some 
time  in  that  range,  unless  there  is 
some  compelling  reason  otherwise  why 
we  could  not  get  a  lot  done  and  hope- 
fully get  this  agreement  and  then  be 
off  until  Monday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  then  it  would  be  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader  on 
Monday  having  disposed  of  the  three 
appropriations  bills  to  return  to  the 
Defense  Department  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  get 
back  to  the  DOD  bill  tomorrow,  that 
we  would  finish  the  appropriations 
bills  during  the  day  tomorrow,  be  back 
on  the  DOD  bill  by  midaftemoon  and 
spend  several  hours  on  that,  and  then 
on  Monday  I  would  expect  a  full  ses- 
sion, although  it  is  my  intention  as  we 
did  this  past  Monday  to  stack  votes 
until  after  5  p.m.  on  Monday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that  re- 
sponse. I  had  an  inquiry  this  after- 
noon on  when  the  votes  will  occur  on 
Monday.  One  of  our  colleagues  on  this 
side  is  attending  a  Little  League  base- 
ball tournament  where  his  son  is  in- 
volved and  he  carmot  be  back  until  3 
p.m..  so  he  will  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  my  inten- 
tion. I  will  ask  the  managers  to  do 
that. 

I  hope  very  much  if  we  can  get  this 
agreement  tomorrow  we  will  have  a 
clearer  view  of  when  we  might  com- 
plete action  on  the  DOD  bill  next 
week. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  have  a  couple  min- 
utes to  place  something  in  the  Record. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  what  has  taken 
place  the  past  few  days  on  drought 
and  disaster  legislation.  The  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  yesterday,  on 
a  lO-to-9  party-line  vote  passed  a  pack- 
age out  of  committee  instead  of  a  pro- 
posal offered  by  Senator  Logar— the 
so-called  alternative  plan. 

The  alternative  plan  would  have 
paid  program  crop  producers  and  soy- 
beans up  front  at  last  year's  levels;  35 


percent  crop  loss,  65  percent  target 
price  reimbursement.  It  then  would 
have  allowed  for  either  a  CCC  spend- 
ing reestimate  in  October  in  an  effort 
to  utilize  additional  savings  for  non- 
program  crops  and  program  nonparti- 
cipants.  or  it  would  have  allowed  addi- 
tional reconciliation  savings. 

Let  me  also  announce  some  facts  we 
have  not  heard  so  far  in  press  reports 
and  in  this  debate;  some  bottomline 
facts  that  producers  will  be  very  eager 
to  hear;  Under  Senator  Lugar's  plan, 
wheat  producers  with  a  50-percent  loss 
would  have  received  27  cents  more  per 
bushel  than  the  Democracts  were  will- 
ing to  pay;  comgrowers  would  have  re- 
ceived 19  cents  more  per  bushel  under 
our  plan;  and  soybean  producers 
would  have  received  41  cents  more  per 
bushel  under  our  plan.  Let  me  repeat; 
27  cents  more  for  wheat,  19  cents  more 
for  com  and  41  more  for  soybeans. 

I  will  include  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  statement  some  tables  spell- 
ing out  these  facts. 

Let  us  look  at  another  fact;  What 
started  out  as  a  winter  wheat  problem 
has  turned  into  a  free  insurance  policy 
for  600  other  crops.  No  doubt  about  it. 
the  come-one-come-all  $1.4  billion 
House  bill— and  that  is  only  the  man- 
dated spending— sent  the  wrong  signal 
to  the  Senate;  to  the  Senate  commit- 
tee; and  to  winter  wheat  producers  in 
my  State  and  farmers  in  many  other 
States. 

The  House  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
midsession  budget  review  says  there 
will  be  about  $550  million  to  spend  on 
disaster  relief.  Under  the  House  bill, 
the  mandated  payments  of  $1.4  billion 
would  have  to  be  prorated  back  to  pro- 
ducers to  fit  under  the  $550  million 
cap.  This  means  payments  would  be 
cut  by  one-half  to  two-thirds,  simply 
not  the  35  to  65  rate  the  democratic 
bill  promised.  It  also  means  that  pro- 
ducers would  have  to  wait  until  every- 
one has  applied  for  a  disaster  payment 
so  the  prorate  could  be  calculated. 

My  farmers  in  Kansas  need  relief  as- 
sistance now,  because  they  plant  in 
September.  Farmers  and  bankers  are 
restless,  hoping  they  can  make  it  an- 
other year.  The  good  news  is,  both 
Senate  plans  discussed  yesterday 
wisely  chose  not  to  prorate.  But  yes- 
terday Democrats  who  voted  against 
their  constituents— their  constituents 
who  grow  wheat,  com  and  soybeans, 
barley,  milo,  oats,  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
peanuts,  tobacco— said  that  the  Lugar 
alternative  was  unfair  because  it  did 
not  guarantee  payments  to  people  who 
did  not  participate  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram. The  Democrats  said  that  about 
780,000  com  farms,  698.000  wheat 
farms  and  44.000  cotton  farms  would 
not  be  covered. 

There  must  be  some  overlap  here. 
This  adds  up  to  about  $1.6  million 
farms,  and  the  statistics  tell  us  there 
are  just  2.2  million  farms  in  America. 
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The  Democrats  seem  to  be  suggesting 
that  every  farmer  has  one  farm.  Bui  if 
you  add  up  the  total  number  of  farms, 
from  the  same  information  they  used 
to  justify  voting  against  many  of  their 
consituents.  you  come  up  with  a  total 
number  of  farms  equal  to  3.5  million 
farms.  Yet  we  are  told  there  are  only 
2  2  million  farmers  in  the  U.S.  Obvi 
ously,  some  of  these  are  the  same 
farmers:  the  farmers  who  are  .so  large 
they  hit  the  payment  limit  or  who 
have  so  many  farms  that  only  a  few 
can  be  enrolled  into  the  Government 

program. 

Who  are  these  farms  that  the  Mem 
bers  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  used 
to  justify  cutting  the  price  to  disaster 
wracked  program  crop  producers  by  2  i 
cents  per  bushel  for  wheat.  19  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn  and  41  cents  for 
soybeans. 

The  fact  is  that  today,  most 
medium-sized  commercial  farm  opera 
tors  who  have  to  depend  on  farming 
for  their  livelihood  are  in  the  farm 
programs.  They  cannot  afford  not  to 
be  when  world  prices  have  been  de 
pressed  because  of  the  monumental 
subsidies  that  foreign  government.- 
lavish  on  their  farmers. 

Many   farmers   who  are   not    m   the 
farm    program    today   are   either   \erv 
small-basically  'hobby  farmers'    who 
do  not  depend  on  farming  for  much,  if 
any  of  their  income-or  very  large  op 
erators  who  are  subject  to  the  $50,000 
payment   limit.  They   may   be   in   thf 
program  on  one  or  two  farms,  and  out 
of    compliance    on    another    because 
once  they've  "maxed  out"  on  Govern 
ment     payments     for     the     first     two 
farms,    there    is    no    incentive    to    set 
aside  acreage  on  the  third  or  fourth  or 
fifth  farm.  But  these  were  the  sacred 
cows  that  had  to  be  protected  at  all 
costs-and  unfortunately,  at  a  signifi 
cant  cost  to  many  family  farmers  en- 
rolled in  farm  programs. 

Farmers  who  do  not   parlicipatr   in 
the  farm  program  have  chosen  to  take 
their  chances  in  the  open  market.  This 
IS  fine  and  they  should  have  the  abili 
ty  to  choose  the  market.  Bui  to  say  we 
need  to  mandate  payments  to  some- 
body  who   has   already    given   up   his 
right    to   deficiency   payment     that    is 
another  matter.  The  alternative  plan 
would  allow  nonparticipants  to  receive 
payments  on  the  same  basis  as  produc- 
ers of  non-program  crops;  if  there  are 
additional  budget  savings  or  baselines 
changes,  then  the  payments  would  be 

made. 

This  only  makes  sense.  A  producer  is 
either  in  the  program  or  not.  If  he 
chooses  not  to  participate,  he  has 
chosen  to  be  a  nonprogram  crop  pro 
ducer  People  sign  up  for  programs  to 
receive  benefits.  Those  who  do  not 
sign  up  willingly  forgo  these  benefits. 
At  times  Congress  is  generous  enough 
to  say  the  benefits  may  include  disas- 
ter payments. 
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But  let  us  look  at  a  more  representa 
tive    figure,    the    number    of    eligible 
acres  enrolled.  Kansas  wheat  farmers 
have  enrolled  86  percent  of  their  acres 
in     the     program.     Nebraska.     North 
Dakota.   South    Dakota,   and   Oklaho- 
ma    respectively;    84    percent,    90    per- 
cfnl    86  percent,  and  78  percent.  Corn 
.•nrollment    in    Kansa.s    is    86    percent, 
Iowa  91  percent  Nebraska  92  percent. 
North    Dakota  90   percent   and   South 
Dakota  90  percent.  Producers  in  these 
States  will  remember  who  led  the  way 
for  a  price  cut;  27  cents  per  bushel  for 
v^heat     19  cents  per  bushel   for  corn, 
and  41. cents  per  bushel  for  soybeans. 
Finallv   on   this   point,   I   think   it    is 
ironic  that  a  few  years  ago  .some  of  the 
same    Members -.some    were    Senators 
from    corn   States,    some    were    in    the 
Hou.se -who    yesterday    showed    such 
^-reat  concern  for  program  nonpartici- 
pants   wanted  then  to  mandate  that 
all  farmers  be  in  the  program  under  a 
mandatorv   supply   control    program 
that    v^as  their  effort   to   rai.se   prices. 
Hut    now   they    have   taken   the   price 
awav  from  their  own  producers. 

Their  vole  vesterday  said,  "it  doesn  t 
matter  whether  you're  in  the  program 
or  not,  you'll  be  protected,'  shows 
they  did  not  believe  what  they  were 
preaching  a  couple  years  ago.  Becau.se 
y.sterdav's  vote  told  producers  you 
arc  a  sucker  if  you  participate  in  the 
farm  program -,set-aside  farmland. 
complv  with  page  after  page  of  regula- 
tions becau.se  if  there  is  a  disaster,  we 
will  protect  vou  anyway. 

;  am  sure  the  next  step  by  some  on 
the  other  side  will  be  to  suggest  their 
plan  pays  better.  They  will  try  to  say 
that  if  a  farmer  has  a  lot  of  non  pro 
gram  crops  then  the  benefits  will 
(•qualr/e  Or  they  may  suggest,  their 
plan  may  not  be  .so  bad  if  you  add  in 
the  nonparticipants.  If  we  want  to  pay 
the.se  people.  I  will  agree  to  that,  but 
let  us  find  the  money  either  through  a 
CCC  reeslimate  or  through  the  recon- 
ciliation proce.ss. 

roNCLUSIDN 

rhese  are  some  of  the  facts  that 
never  made  it  into  the  pre.ss  releases 
or  pre.ss  reports  yesterday,  so  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  chance  to  let  the 
public  know  the  real  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  to  print  in  the  Record  informa 
tion  on  various  crops  and  how  they 
fare  under  the  proposal  offered  by 
Senator  Lugar  in  the  committee,  just 
so  mv  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  would  have  the  information  avail- 
able in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

cOMF\RISON  OF  DIS.^.STER  PROPOSAL  FOR   A  CORN 
FARM  WITH  A  50  PERCENT  LOSS 

■JOO  acre  farm 

104  bu    aiTf  program  yield 

18  7'20  bu    normal  production  i  10  percent 

ARF" 

Target  price  of  $2.84 


1989  production  of  9.360  bu.     los-s  of  9.360 
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i.jtj,  iiwnatw  (35/65/90)  Dtwoctalic  9X.^tf  lW65/80)^ 

J,,  ^-   .'  -ya'Mi  anea«!  6  5b2  bu  «0  pwcCTl   ol   nocmal   unti*d   '  488 

Du 

■■  je.,-pr'  oi  normal  jt  ^'  OK  «0  'b  Dfcmi  ol  wmai  al  bb  p» 
fr.     ^5^  tH,  MO  ai  J3 184  cp>i    1 «;?  oc    pao  at   S34i6 

■  M'  ;ja¥"w*i'^  Sb  ;84  S3  4S6 
j'^Viencp     S;  '.^8      iM      18  b 
cems'bu 


Ttie  Lugar  Dole  proposal  would  pay  corn 
farmers  with  a  50  percent  loss  19  cenUs  per 
bushel  more  than  the  current  Senate  com 
millee  package 

A  soybean  farm  of  200  acres  receives 
$1,400  more  on  a  50  percent  lo.ss  which 
amounts  to  41  cents, 'bu. 

COMPARISON  OF  DISASTER  PROPOSAL  FOR  A 
WHEAT  FARM  WITH  A  50  PERCENT  LOSS 

1,000-acre  farm 

35  bu.  acre  program  yield. 

31.500  bu.  normal  production  ilO  percent 

ARPi 

TarRet  price  of  $4.10 

1989    production    of     15.740    bu      loss    of 
15,750  bu 


Ugai  iltemalivc  (3V65/90I 


DeTOc:alic  package  i4C  <■■:  80 


,  BBCenl  ol  normal  unpiKl  \\m  40  pHceol  ol  nocmal  unpjiO  12,600 

-,'^b  o«<*.l  of  wmal  al  65  p«-  40-75  pe-cerl  ol  no-™i  al  6i  ^ 
cem  4  ;.'b  bu  Dart  al  J12.592  cent   3l5C  Ou    pan)  al  $8.3')- 

lolai  payiwnh  $12,592  M  39b 
Drtlereiw    J4 19!      «      it 
cdls  Iju 


COMPARISON  OF  DISASTER  PROPOSAL  FOR  A 
SOYBEAN  FARM      50  PERCENT  LOSS 

200  acre  farm 
;j4  bu.   acre  program  yield 
6.800  bu   normal  production. 
$5  59  average  price. 

1989  production  of  3.400  bu      U).s.s  of  3.400 
bu 


Lugat  alttnuli»e  (35/65/90)  Hf         Oemocfalic  package  (45/65/80) 
and  »ielil  lacloi 

,-.  pe-cwi  ol  -wrmai  uopaiO  1 190  bu  40  peiwil  ol  twTOl  imeaK)   I  190 

,.  pe.cei.1  ,'b  pe.t«>i  ol  wmal  al  45-/5  pe-ce^il  o(  normal  albb  pe. 
-,r  percent    1  020    bu    pa*    at       cent  34(3  bu  pan)  »  Jl  235 

y'  <>3b  ,, ,,, 

•iiai  oaviwnls  J2.635  I1.23b 
:iit'«»nce    ^    J1.400   or    41 

,:.efil'i  bu 


COMPARISON  or  DISASTER  PROPOSAL  FOR  A 
COTTON  FARM       100  PERCENT  LOSS 

500  acre  farm. 

590  lb.   A.  program  yield  (25/5  ARP). 
221,250  lbs.  normal  production. 
1989    production    of   zero    bu.  Loss   of 

221.250  bu. 


uger  alternative  (35/65/90)  Denwcratic  package  (40/65, : 


■   arrwi  Dt  normal  jnpaKl   n4i'  40  percent  ol  normal  dnpaid  88  SCO 

■je.'-eni   1^  percent  ot  normal  J'  4b  ?b  percent  ol  w™' s' \'  W^"" 

^f"».cent  S  500    ft    part   at  "43?  lb  part  at  J36  94b 

•."ger'ceit     .     01    normal    at    «!  'b  pe-cent  ot  normal  at  «  percent 

apTeii     bbJl?     bu     part     at  55  312  bu  part  at  J32  4/9 

total  payment".  $'8 's;  5^'*-* 
Drtlnence          J9  i38   or    J . 
cenlSilb 


Mr.  DOLE,  Again  I  would  say.  as  I 
did  last  night  as  we  closed.  I  discussed 


this  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee today.  Senator  Leahy  in  a  couple 
of  short  visits.  I  have  discussed  some 
potential  ways  to  resolve  the  problems 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  have  not  talked  with  Secretary 
Yeutter  today  but  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  perhaps  sometime  tomorrow,  if 
not.  no  later  than  Monday,  we  could 
try  to  sit  down  and  resolve  our  differ- 
ences. 

Becaue  the  majority  leader  has  indi- 
cated he  would  be  certainly  willing  to 
accommodate  requests  from  Senator 
Leahy  to  bring  up  rural  development 
and  drought  assistance  if  we  could  do 
it  in  a  timely  fashion.  But  if  we  have  a 
big  debate  and  a  big  difference,  I  have 
learned  over  the  years  when  you  have 
farm  bills  on  this  floor  you  can  have 
days  and  days  of  agony. 

So  hopefully  we  can  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences. We  are  not  there  yet.  There 
really  has  not  been  any  serious  effort 
yet,  but  I  think  there  is  some  willing- 
ness. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

I  do  want  to  reiterate  what  I  have 
said  on  previous  occasions  that  I  place 
a  very  high  priority  upon  the  Senate's 
acting  promptly  on  disaster  relief  leg- 
islation as  well  as  rural  economic  de- 
velopment legislation  which  I  also 
have  discussed  several  times.  I  want 
very  much  to  bring  that  legislation  up 
and  to  have  it  passed  to  provide  the 
benefit  for  those  who  have  incurred 
disaster. 

I  hope  very  much  that  whatever  dif- 
ferences there  are  can  be  resolved.  I 
think  it  is  very  important.  In  my  view, 
if  we  leave  here  for  the  recess  without 
having  acted  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion, we  will  have  done  a  disservice  to 
those  who  are  in  need  of  that  help.  So 
it  is  a  very  high  priority  for  me.  I  hope 
very  much  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 


to  enact  such  legislation.  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  move  forward  on  disaster  relief 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.    DOLE.    I    thank    the    majority 
leader. 


To  be  general 


UM  I 


GEN  THOMAS  C  RICHARDS.  573-36  4M1FR.  U.S  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  POLIOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITU:  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  «01  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSmON  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
.SECTION  601 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M., 
THURSDAY,  JULY  27,  1989 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Republican  leader  has  no  further 
business,  and  if  no  Senator  is  seeking 
recognition,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
under  the  previous  order  until  9:30 
a.m.  on  tomorrow,  Thursday,  July  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  8:11  p.m.,  recessed  until  9:30 
a.m.,  Thursday,  July  27,  1989. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  July  26,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

BARBARA  E.  MCTURK.  OF  COLORArW  TO  BE  SUPER 
INTENDENT  OF  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT 
DENVER.  VICE  CYNTHIA  JEANNE  GRASSBY  BAKER 
RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

JOANN  KRUKAR  WEBB.  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  DIREC 
TOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM  DEPART 
MENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  (NEW  POSITION 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 

ROBERT  R  RANDLETT.  OF  NEW  JERSEY  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  VICE  W  ANTOI 
NETTE  FORD.  RESIGNED 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  ON  THE  RETIRED 
LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  1 ITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 


To  be  general 


GEN  ALFRED  G  HANSEN  067  26  5750FR  US  AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  ON  THE  RETIRED 
LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC-TION  1370 


To  be  general 


LT  GEN  JAMES  C  MCCARTHY  2»8  2»  SSS6FR  US 
AIR  FORCF 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  601  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601 


To  be  general 


LT  GEN  CHARLES  C  MCDONALD.  391  30-M26FR.  US 
AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  601  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
SECTION  601 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN  LEO  W  SMITH  II.  480  38  3800FR.  US  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  601  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  HENRY  VICCELLIO  JR  451  66  9217FR  US 
AIR  FORCE 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  26,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

THOMAS  J    DUESTERBERG    OF  INDIANA.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

WADE  F  HORN.  OF  MARYLAND  TO  BE  CHIEF  OF 
THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

GWENDOLYN  S  KING.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM 
BI  A,  TO  BE  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

LINDA  M  COMBS,  OF  MARYLAND  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASUR\ 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
JECT  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REgUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ff'ed/icsrfai/,  July  26,  1989 


The  House  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowing  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker. 

Washington.  DC. 

July  25.  19S9 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Richard 
A.  Gephardt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
on  Wednesday,  July  26.  1989. 

Thomas  S  Folxy. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Revresenlattves. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  light,  who  shmes  m  deep- 
est darkness,  whose  brightness  exposes 
our  weaknesses  and  whose  warmth 
heals  our  hearts,  let  us  see  ourselves 
as  we  truly  are,  not  covered  by  all  our 
pieties  and  parading,  but  made  free  by 
Your  forgiving  love.  Help  us,  O  God, 
gain  the  confidence  of  a  whole  and 
healthy  heart  by  seeing  Your  light 
and  being  filled  by  Your  good  grace. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.    The 
Chair   has   examined   the   Journal    of 
the    last    day's    proceedings    and    an 
nounces   to   the   House    his   approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chairs  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dicks)  there 
were— ayes  17,  nays  3. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were-yeas  284,  nays 
98,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
48.  as  follows: 


Arkemiari 

Akaka 

.\lrxand«T 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

AppleKat*' 

Archer 

A-spin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

BallenKtT 

Barnard 

Barllett  _ 

Balemari 

Bate.s 

Bennett 

Bereiiter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

BOKKS 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bowo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Broomfield 

Broader 

Brown  iCA! 

Bruce 

Br\ant 

Hii-stamante 

Byrr>n 

I'allahan 

Campbell 

C'ampb«'ll 

Carditi 

Carper 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

Clinuer 

Coleman 

Coleman 

Combe,st 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Co.stello 

Cox 

Coy  tie 

Crockett 

Harden 

Dav  i.s 

de  la  Oar.'A 

I)e  Fazio 

DellurrLS 

Dicks 

Diniiell 

Donnelly 

IXiruan  'ND 

Dovkney 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

D«yer 

Dymally 

Karly 

Eckarl 

Kmerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

p'a.scell 

Faaell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 


[Roll  No.  165] 

YEAS- 284 

Flake 

Flipp<i 

FoKlietta 

Ford  iMIi 

Frank 

tYosl 

Gallo 

Ciaydos 

Oejden-son 

Ciephardl 

Ciilman 

Cliniinch 

(ilickman 

tionzalez 

tiordon 

CiradLson 

Cirant 

(Jray 

Ureen 

Guarmi 

Hall  'OH' 

Hall  iTX' 

Hamilton 


CAi 

(.:n 


MO  I 
TX 


Mtume 

Miller  'CA' 

Miller  iWA' 

Mineta 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrliion 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Seal  'MA> 

Neal  I  NCI 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 


CT' 
WAi 


Hammerschmidt  Ortiz 
Harris  Owens 


UTi 


Hatcher 

Hayes  '  11. ' 

Hayes  '  LA' 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horlon 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huiihes 

Hutto 

.Jenkins 

Johnson  iCTi 

Johruson  iSD' 

Johnston 

Jones  I  CI  A  ' 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LAhcaster 

Lantos 

[.aughlin 

U'hman 

l^-hman 

L-eland 

Lent 

lieyin  '  MI  i 

bevine  '  CA  ' 

Lewis  I  GA  I 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Umg 

Lowey  '  NY  ■ 

Luken.  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  'NY' 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McEwen 
McMillan  iNC' 
McMillen  'MO' 
McNulty 
Meyers 


CA' 
Fl. ' 


Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panelta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne i NJ ' 

Payne  '  VA' 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Ro.se 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  iCTi 

Rowland  iGAi 

Roybal 

RU.SSO 

Satw) 

Saiki 

.Sangmeister 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  > 

Slaughter  ' 

Smith  <1A' 

Smith  iNE 

Smith  'NJ 
Snowe 


Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Slallings 

Stark 

Slenholm 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  iGAi 


Armey 
Baker 
Barton 
Benlley 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Brown  (COi 

Bunning 

Burton 

Chandler 

Clay 

Coble 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Edwards  •  OK ) 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Oekas 

Gibbons 

Goodling 

Guss 

G randy 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hawkins 

Hefley 

Merger 


Thomas  (WY> 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Venlo 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

NAYS— 98 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacotjs 

James 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  iIAi 

Lewis  ICA) 

Lewis  <FL' 

Light  foot 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  iILi 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH  I 

MoUnari 

Murphy 

Nielson 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paxon 

Penny 

Quillen 


Walkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Rhodes 

Ridge 
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Mr,  DICKINSON  changed  his 
from  "present"  to  "nay  " 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


vote 


an- 


NYi 
VAi 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Volkmer).    At   this   time   we   will   all 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  durmg  the  House  proceedmgs,  e.g.,  Q  1407  .s  2:07  p.m. 
Maner  ^  .o  th«  typeface  tnd.caces  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


Stand  and  the  gentleman  from  liftaine 
[Mr.  Brsnham]  will  lead  the  House  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  BRENNAN  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
aU. 


for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1990.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  968.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Feder- 
al reimbursement  of  local  noise  abatement 
funds. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  Little 
League  Baseball. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-642,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mr.  Shelby,  as  a  member  of 
the  Harry  S.  Tnmian  Scholarship 
Foundation  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-297,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Mr.  Cochram  and 
Ms.  Carolyn  Paseneaux  of  Wyoming, 
from  private  life,  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Migrant  Education. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON   APPROPRIATIONS  TO   PILE 
REPORT    ON   DEPARTMENT   OF 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELAT- 
ED       AGENCIES        APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL  1990 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,   1990,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL.  1990 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON   APPROPRIATIONS   TO   FILE 
LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1990 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  appropriations 


B-2  BOMBER  IS  A  PLANE 
WITHOUT  A  MISSION 

(Mr.  BRENNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
principal  mission  of  the  B-2  bomber  is 
to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  after  both 
sides  have  already  laimched  their 
thousands  of  nuclear  missiles.  Presum- 
ably these  missiles  will  have  hit  their 
targets  and  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  been 
destroyed. 

In  essence,  by  that  time  the  war 
would  have  been  lost  by  both  sides. 
Then  after  both  countries  are  devas- 
tated, the  B-2  would  fly  into  action, 
penetrate  Soviet  airspace  and  drop  its 
bombs.  This  comes  as  close  as  I  can 
possibly  envision  to  a  mission  literally 
to  make  the  rubble  boimce. 

To  me,  that  sort  of  mission  for  the 
B-2  does  not  justify  the  spending  of 
$70  to  $100  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Yes,  the  B-2  bomber  is  a  plane 
without  a  mission,  certainly  a  plane 
that  does  not  justify  the  most  expen- 
sive weapons  system  in  history. 

It  is  time  to  stop  a  weapons  system 
we  do  not  need,  cannot  afford,  and 
really  has  no  justifiable  mission. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)       

Mr.  MARLEa^EE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Washington  Times,  "Dying  Young  in 
D.C.;"  Washington  Post,  "Prostitutes 
on  the  March;"  "Gotham  City, 
U.S.A.,"  "D.C,  Murder  Coital  of  the 
World,"  "Black  Children  Sacrificed  at 
the  Altar." 

Civil  leaders  who  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge that  a  problem  exists;  union  lead- 
ers who  have  become  so  used  to  crime 
that  they  publicly  defend  the  city  and 
the  crime. 

A  13-year-old  black.  Derrick  Cormer. 
murder  victim  No.  247,  was  the  victim 
of  greed,  malfeasance,  misappropria- 
tion, mismanagement,  in  a  city  whose 
leadership  is  afraid  to  rock  the  boat  of 
the  joker  who  runs  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I  had  a  call 
asking  me  to  leave  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia if  I  did  not  like  what  was  going 
on  here. 

To  those  anonymous  callers  I  would 
say  we  would  be  happy  to  leave. 
Maybe  your  police  could  march  all  the 
conventioners,  tourists,  and  Federal 
workers  down  14th  Street  and  out  of 
town. 

When  you  think  about  it.  that  is 
what  the  leadership  of  this  city  is 
doing,  slowly  but  surely. 

To  all  the  black  mothers  who  must 
raise  children  under  these  conditions  I 
extend  my  sympathies. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA, 

MURDER      CAPITAL      OF      THE 
WORLD 
(Mr.    MARLENEE    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 


DESECRATION  OP  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN  SYMBOL:  THE 
WOODEN  BASEBALL  BAT 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
condemn  the  desecration  of  a  great 
American  symbol.  No,  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  flag  burning;  I  am  referring  to 
the  baseball  bat. 

Several  experts  tell  us  that  the 
wooden  baseball  bat  \s  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction, that  major  league  baseball 
players  will  soon  be  standing  at  home 
plate  with  aluminum  bats  in  their 
hands.  Baseball  fans  have  been  forced 
to  endure  countless  indignities  by 
those  who  just  cannot  leave  well 
enough  alone. 

Designated  hitters,  plastic  grass,  uni- 
forms that  look  like  pajamas,  chicken 
clowns  dancing  on  the  baselines,  and 
of  course  the  most  heinous  sacrilege, 
lights  in  Wrigley  Field. 

Are  we  willing  to  hear  the  crack  of  a 
bat  replaced  by  the  dinky  ping?  Are  we 
ready  to  see  the  Louisville  slugger  re- 
placed by  the  aluminiim  ping  dinger? 
Is  nothing  sacred? 

Please,  do  not  tell  me  that  wooden 
bats  are  too  expensive  when  players 
who  cannot  hit  their  weight  are  being 
paid  more  money  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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Please,  do  not  try  to  sell  me  on  the 
notion  that  these  metal  clubs  will 
make  better  hitters. 

What  is  next?  Teflon  baseballs? 
Radar-enhanced  gloves?  I  ask  you. 

I  do  not  want  to  hear  about  saving 
trees.  Any  tree  in  America  would 
gladly  give  its  life  for  the  glory  of  a 
day  at  home  plate. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  will  take  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  keep  the  base 
ball  traditions  alive,  but  if  we  forsake 
the  great  Americana  of  broken-bat  sin- 
gles and  pine  tar.  we  will  have  certain- 
ly lost  our  way  as  a  nation. 
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THROUGH  THE  DRUG  WAR 
MAZE  IN  28  DAYS-DAY  7: 
HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  attention  today  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  as 
it  relates  to  the  war  on  drugs.  This 
committee  has  congressional  jurisdic- 
tion over  U.S.  Government  participa- 
tion in  international  drug-control  ef- 
forts through  international  organiza- 
tions; foreign  assistance  related  to 
overseas  drug  control;  bilateral  narcot- 
ics agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  drug-producing  or  drug 
transiting  countries;  drug  smuggling 
into  the  United  SUtes;  loans  provided 
by  multilateral  development  lending 
institutions  to  countries  deemed  in 
compliance  with  U.S.  drug  laws;  and 
Export-Import  Bank  financing  for  de- 
fense against  narco-terrorists. 

Here  is  one  more  committee  with  ju 
risdiction  over  the  Nation's  drug-con 
trol  efforts,  and  the  work  of  the  Na 
tions  drug  czar.  Here  is  one  more  part 
of  the  maze— as  illustrated  at  my  left— 
of  more  than  60  committees,  subcom- 
mittee and  select  conmiittees  that  the 
drug  czar  must  pass  through  to  form  a 
drug -control  strategy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
rates  drugs  and  crime  as  their  No.  1 
concern.  They  will  not  be  fooled  by  a 
war  on  drugs  that  is  fought  by  choir. 
They  will  not  be  fooled  by  a  public  re- 
lations campaign.  They  want  the  war 
on  drugs  fought  by  troops.  In  other 
words,  they  want  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  we  in  the 
Congress  can  give  the  American 
people  results  is  make  our  war  on 
drugs  a  coordinated  effort.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  consolidation  of 
this  drug  war  maze  Into  one  effective 
committee.  Only  then  can  we  t)egin  to 
wage  a  true  war  on  drugs. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  President  Bush  announced 
the  administrations  Steel  Trade  Lib- 
eralization Program  to  extend  volun- 
tary restraint  agreements  for  2^2  years 
and  to  seek  international  consensus  to 
remove  unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  these  actions 
by  the  President,  but  he  apparently 
does  not  realize  that  2 ''2  years  time- 
frame will  not  allow  the  U.S.  steel 
products  to  finish  modernizing  their 
plants.  Nor  will  it  allow  successful  ne- 
gotiation for  the  removal  of  export 
and  doijiestic  subsidies  and  other 
unfair  barriers  to  markets. 

The  U.S.  steel  industry  has  made 
tremendous  strides  in  its  efforts  to 
modernize  and  become  competitive  in 
the  world  markets.  But  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  provided  more  than 
$60  billion  in  subsidies  for  their  steel 
production  since  1981  and  they  contin- 
ue to  engage  in  serious  unfair  trade 
practices. 

The  President  has  taken  only  half 
the  action  needed.  America  needs  the 
straight  5-year  extension  of  the 
VRAs.  That  is  the  shortest  time 
period  in  which  an  international  con- 
sensus can  be  reached  to  eliminate 
trade  abuses. 

The  U.S.  steel  industry  is  vital  to 
this  country's  security  and  must  be  al- 
lowed to  complete  modernization  so  as 
to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  in 
world  markets. 


Maze  in  28  Days."  Today,  on  day  seven 
of  the  maze,  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues  attention  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  yet  another  In  a  long 
list  of  committees  with  partial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  drug  war. 

My  constituents  have  stated  in  my 
armual  questioruiaire  for  the  past  3 
years,  and  to  me  personally,  that  the 
problems  associated  with  illegal  drugs 
are  a  top  issue.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  tell  my  constituents  that  the  war 
we  in  Congress  have  declared  on  drugs 
is  more  than  just  election-year  lip- 
service.  The  stakes  are  too  high  and 
this  issue  is  far  too  important  to  be 
"buried  in  committee"  or  become  the 
victim  of  a  vicious  turf  battle.  Join  me 
in  reforming  the  maze  that  must  be 
gone  through  to  attack  the  drug  prob- 
lem. 

To  truly  make  progress  on  the  drug 
war,  we  must  do  more  than  posture 
and  simply  vote  'yes"  every  2  years  on 
an  omnibus  drug  bill.  It  is  time  to  stop 
telling  everyone  what  a  great  job  Con- 
gress is  doing  in  fighting  the  war  on 
drugs,  and  start  breaking  the  proce- 
dural barriers  in  place  that  are  cur- 
rently preventing  the  war  from  being 
waged  and  eventually  won. 
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VOLUNTARY  RESTRAINT 
AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION 
(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


THROUGH  THE  DRUG  WAR 

MAZE  IN  28  DAYS 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 

was   given   permission   to   address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

MESSAGE  TO  DEMOCRATS:  USE  WOODEN  BATS 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  I  start  my  1  minute.  I  want 
to  ask  my  Democratic  colleagues  next 
week  not  to  use  any  of  those  hated 
aluminum  bats  in  the  congressional 
baseball  game;  use  those  wooden  bats 
that  the  previous  speaker  was  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  as  a  foot 
soldier  in  the  war  on  drugs  to  com- 
plain about  the  endless  congressional 
chain-of-command  loops  our  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Bennett  has  to  go  through  in 
order  to  get  his  marching  orders  ap- 
proved. As  you  have  heard  before,  the 
newly  created  position  of  drug  czar 
has  to  report  to  28  standing  conunit- 
tees  and.  including  subcommittees, 
select  committees,  appropriations,  and 
budget  committees,  will  have  to 
answer  to  over  80  House  panels.  One 
centralized  committee  needs  to  have 
total  jurisdiction  over  programs  and 
legislation  regarding  illegal  drugs. 

My  friend  and  colleague  Larkin 
Smith  is  presenting  a  series  of  1  min- 
utes entitled.  "Through  the  Drug  War 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS BATTLES  THE  WAR  ON 
DRUGS  IN  THE  INTERNATION- 
AL ARENA 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
gentleman  and  the  one  who  preceded 
him  on  the  Republican  side  motivated 
me  to  speak. 

Yes.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  a  task  force  on  narcotics.  It 
does  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with  the 
drug  czar  because  he  does  not  have 
operational  responsibility  on  what 
goes  on  in  foreign  countries. 

I  think  going  to  80  conunittees, 
select  committees,  standing  commit- 
tees, subconunittees,  is  ridiculous.  But 
at  the  same  time  let  us  not  confuse 
the  issue  and  make  it  seem  as  if  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does 
not  have  a  jurisdictional  responsibility 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  which  it 
has  been  carrying  out  extremely  well. 
That  is,  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  countries  which  produce  the 
drugs,  and  in  helping  to  lead  the  fight 
to  get  something  started  within  our 
own  State  Department  to  ensure  that 
we  have  the  capability  to  match  on 
the  international  side  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  on  the  domestic  side.  It 
was  in  order  for  us  to  focus  on  and 
meet  these  responsibilities  that  we  cre- 
ated the  task  force.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tlemen would  not  want  to  suggest  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
the  agencies  over  which  it  has  jurisdic- 
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tion  such  as  the  Department  of  State, 
ignore  this  importance  issue. 

I  think  personally,  interdiction  and 
enforcement  is  absolutely  essential. 

D  0940 

Working  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
South  of  America  and  around  the 
world  to  stop  production  is  important. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  though,  we 
will  never  win  the  drug  fight,  in  my 
judgment,  until  we  stop  demand  in 
this  coimtry. 

As  long  as  Americans  insist  on 
paying  money  to  kill  themselves,  we 
are  going  to  have  an  awful  time.  It 
does  not  have  too  much  to  do  with 
complicated  jurisdiction  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  In  this 
regard.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  late 
Chairman  Pepper  on  the  issue  of  juris- 
diction over  narcotics  matters: 

April  10,  1989. 
Hon.  Claude  Pitper. 
ChairmaTi.  Committee  on  Rules, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Pepper:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  15  regarding  the  pro- 
posal to  change  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  to  a  standing 
committee. 

It  is  clear  that,  as  you  note,  a  large 
number  of  committees  and  subcommittees 
share  joint  jurisdiction  over  the  narcotics 
Issues.  This  has  on  occasion  hindered  effec- 
tive drafting  of  narcotics  legislation.  Howev- 
er, I  do  not  believe  that  stripping  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  their  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion and  vesting  them  in  a  standing  narcot- 
ics committee  is  the  answer  to  this  problem. 
When  we  created  the  so-called  "drug  czar", 
we  did  not  give  him  the  power  to  wrest  large 
portions  of  responsibility  from  the  line 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government; 
rather,  we  gave  him  a  coordinating  function. 
I  see  no  reason  to  re-organize  the  Congress 
in  a  manner  more  drastic  than  what  we 
have  Imposed  on  the  Executive  branch. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  creation  of  a  standing 
committee  because  of  parochial  jurisdiction- 
al concerns.  Clearly,  the  magnitude  of  the 
narcotics  problem  demands  creative  think- 
ing and  creative  mechanisms  to  cope  with  it. 
Rather.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  issue  can  be 
neatly  pigeon-holed  into  one  committee.  It 
is  precisely  because  this  issue  penetrates  so 
many  areas  of  our  society  that  so  many 
committees  have  become  Involved  In  the 
issue.  In  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Conunittee.  our  international  narcotics 
policy  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  our 
overseas  economic  and  military  assistance 
programs  and  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations. These  are  extraordinarily  compli- 
cated problems  which  require  a  breadth  and 
depth  of  luiowledge  that  I  doubt  could  be 
addressed  by  a  standing  committee  which 
would  also  have  to  examine  criminal  Justice 
problems,  health  issues,  drug  testing,  and  a 
host  of  other  issues.  One  could  make  a  simi- 
lar argument  for  a  standing  committee  on 
trade,  terrorism,  arms  control,  global  cli- 
mate control,  or  a  host  of  other  functional 
issues  with  which  we  are  preoccupied.  Per- 
haps the  entire  House  Committee  system 
should  be  re-organized  along  such  lines;  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  reorganization,  how- 
ever. I  doubt  that  the  creation  of  a  standing 
committee  on  narcotics  would  do  much  to 


resolve  the  complexities  which  face  us  on 
narcotics. 

The  omnibus  bill  approach  to  these  issues 
has  not  been  without  Imperfections  and 
frustrations.  However.  I  believe  that  even 
with  these  imperfections  it  has  been  a 
useful  approach  to  dealing  with  this  and 
other  issues.  The  major  problem  with  the 
omnibus  system,  it  seems  to  me,  largely 
stems  from  the  limited  amount  of  time 
which  necessarily  is  Imposed  on  conunittees 
to  develop  their  contributions  to  such  biUs, 
and  the  relative  haste  with  which  such  bUls 
must  be  assembled.  Perhaps  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  develop  a  regular  series  of  meet- 
ings with  interested  committees  to  consult 
with  each  other  as  to  their  relative  initia- 
tives on  this  issue.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  which  has 
done  such  a  yeoman's  job  on  this  issue  and 
on  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  serve, 
might  prove  helpful  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting such  meetings.  I  feel  that  this  ap- 
proach might  be  more  useful  than  trying  to 
impose  a  measure  of  order  on  an  issue 
which  is  essentially  without  boundaries. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  confusion  surrounding  legislation  on 
this  issue  is  the  result  of  an  absence  of  lead- 
ership from  the  executive  branch.  Ultimate- 
ly, the  Congress  cannot  effectively  make 
policy  by  itself.  It  is  best  suited  to  disposing 
of  executive  branch  requests.  UntU  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  can  formulate  meaningful, 
comprehensive  jxtlicies  on  drug  abuse  and 
control— as  envisioned  in  the  1988  Act— the 
House  cannot,  simply  by  the  creation  of  a 
standing  committee,  perform  this  much- 
needed  function.  Coordination  among  the 
various  committees  could  undoubtedly  be 
improved.  However,  I  feel  that  given  the 
paucity  of  proposals  from  the  executive 
branch,  the  House  has  done  a  creditable  job 
in  formulating  legislation,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  House  Leadership  and  the 
Rules  Committee.  In  short.  I  do  not  believe 
the  system  is  broken  and  therefore  do  not 
believe  it  needs  to  be  fixed. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dante  B.  Fascell, 

Chairman. 


GODDESS  OF  DEMOCRACY 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  EMERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  ask  for  support  for  legislation 
that  my  esteemed  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Mike  McNulty,  and  I  have 
recently  introduced  to  observe  the 
recent  democratization  efforts  within 
Tianaiunen  Square. 

Last  month,  the  world  was  witness 
to  the  heroic  actions  of  those  brave 
students  as  they  sought  to  rally  the 
prodemocracy  forces  in  China.  In  the 
process,  a  small  but  significant  symbol 
was  erected  to  let  the  nilers  of  the 
Chinese  Government  know  that  the 
cry  for  democracy  is  one  to  be  heard 
beyond  the  restrictive  walls  of  Tianan- 
men Square. 

The  McNulty-Einerson  bill  calls  for 
the  creation— through  private  financ- 
ing— of  a  replica  of  the  goddess  of  de- 
mocracy, thus  allowing  the  symbol  of 


that  peaceful  demonstration  to  contin- 
ue on  as  expression  of  hope  to  the 
thousands  of  students  that  were  bru- 
tally suppressed  by  the  Chinese  Army 
and  their  reprehensible  acts  of  vio- 
lence. This  commemoration  of  Tianan- 
men Square's  prodemocracy  efforts  is 
to  be  displayed  here  in  the  United 
States  until  such  forces  within  China 
prevail.  At  that  time,  the  goddess  of 
democracy  will  be  given  to  China  as  a 
gift  of  the  American  people. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  have  al- 
ready acknowledged  the  importance  of 
this  symbol  by  cosponsoring  H.R. 
2912.  Likewise.  I  urge  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  to  assist  us  in  recognizing 
the  Chinese  people  that  have  demon- 
strated the  spirit  of  freedom  that  our 
Nation  has  known  for  so  long. 


COMMENDATION  OF  WILLLAM 
WELD 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  WU- 
liam  F.  Weld  is  rurming  for  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Weld  is  a  Re- 
publican. 

If  Members  recall,  he  is  the  prosecu- 
tor that  resigned  because  of  the  sleaze 
in  the  Jtistice  E>epartment  run  by  Ed 
Meese. 

Now,  last  week.  Mr.  Weld  said. 
'That  officials  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration pressed  him  to  stop  Investiga- 
tions of  Reagan  friends  and  supporters 
when  he  was  prosecutor."  However, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  did  not  stop 
there,  folks.  He  now  admits  that  he 
once  obeyed  a  written  order  to  initiate 
and  begin  an  investigation  into  a 
Reagan  critic  who  was  being  targeted 
by  the  Justice  Department. 

Now,  I  ask  Members,  is  this  really 
jtistice  for  all  or  are  we  beginning  to 
develop  a  Gestapo  state?  How  far  is 
this  administration  going  in  using  the 
IliS  and  the  Justice  Department  to  go 
after  their  critics?  Congress  should  in- 
vestigate that  Republican  candidate's 
position  and  statement. 

Finally,  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Weld  for  telling  the  truth  and  coming 
forward  with  this  revelation. 


CAN  WE  AFFORD  $305  BILLION 
DEFENSE  BUDGET? 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  going  to  be  talking  about 
the  Defense  authorization  bill.  The 
question  is.  can  we  afford  a  $305  bil- 
lion defense  budget?  Let  me  just  point 
this  out:  The  $305  billion  Defense  au- 
thorization we  are  talking  about  is 
larger  than  99  percent  of  the  budgets 
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of  all  the  nations  In  the  world.  Do  we 
need  to  spend  $305  billion  on  planes 
that  cannot  fly,  tanks  that  cannot  run, 
missiles  that  cannot  hit  the  target?  Do 
we  need  $305  billion  when  billions  are 
wasted  on  cost  effectiveness,  cost  over- 
runs by  defense  contractors,  inflated 
prices  on  hammers  and  screwdrivers? 
Can  we  afford  $305  bUlion  when  we 
have  38  million  people  without  health 
insurance  in  this  country,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homeless  around,  unem- 
ployed people,  underemployed  people, 
the  veterans'  medical  benefits  being 
cut  back,  and  black  lung,  and  our  com- 
munities which  need  $3  trillion  to 
repair  their  infrastructure? 

We  have  a  country.  $550  billion  that 
we  owe  to  other  nations  of  the  world. 
a  $2.8  trillion  budget  deficit,  and  we 
have  $125  million  a  year  trade  deficit. 
All  of  our  jobs  going  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  our  businesses,  and  here  we 
are  talking  about  a  $305  billion  budget 
for  defense. 

The  American  taxpayer  cannot 
afford  it.  Let  Members  cut  it  back.  Let 
Members  do  something  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  something  for  the  good  of 
the  country. 
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Take  a  good  look  at  this  chart.  This 
is  accurate  according  to  the  CBO. 
Members  will  see  a  lot  of  it  over  the 
next  few  days. 


SUPPORT  THE  STENHOLM 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  Members  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  chart  to  my  right.  Members  will 
see  a  lot  of  it  over  the  next  couple  of 
days. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  the  black  line 
is  the  prevailing  wage  on  Federal  con- 
tracts. That  is  a  fact  according  to 
CBO.  According  to  current  utilization 
of  Davis-Bacon,  we  are  spending  6.6 
and  4.6  in  outlays,  more  than  the  pre 
vailing  wage. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  take 
back  53  percent.  The  Murphy  amend- 
ment proposes  to  add.  we  do  not  know 
how  much  according  to  CBO.  to  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  because  of  a  1931 
act  that  the  pressure  in  this  l)ody  is  so 
great  from  who?  Unions  who  refuse  to 
compromise  1  percent. 

Members,  tomorrow  we  are  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
reform.  Please  do  not  l)e  misled  that 
the  Murphy  bill  is  reform.  It  makes  a 
good  situation  worse.  If  Members  want 
reform,  vote  for  S-raraoLM.  If  Mem- 
bers want  repeal,  find  the  votes.  How- 
ever, we  have  a  darned  good  chance  to- 
morrow to  do  something  significant, 
that  Is  fair  to  all  parties,  including  the 
taxpayers,  and  wlU  allow  the  Defense 
Authorization  Committee  over  the 
next  5  years  to  have  $720  million  to 
spend,  perhaps  for  military  housing  to 
house  our  men  and  women,  or  perhaps 
to  spend  on  some  of  the  other  systems. 


CONGRATULATIONS.  DR. 
ROBERT  ETHERIDGE 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  bring  the 
accomplishments  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Dr.  Robert  F.  Etheridge.  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

On  June  30  of  this  year.  Dr.  Ether- 
idge received  the  Navy's  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award.  This  Is  the  high- 
est award  that  a  civilian  can  receive. 
He  received  the  award  due  to  his  long- 
term  commitment  to  supporting 
Miami's  Navy  ROTC  battalion  and  for 
service  as  president  of  the  Association 
of  the  Navy  ROTC  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities from  1976  to  1982.  A  naval 
pilot  in  World  War  II,  Dr.  Etheridge 
has  served  his  community  in  many  ca- 
pacities. 

He  has  been  involved  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Student  Person- 
nel Administrators  since  1964.  He  was 
national  vice  president  and  was  direc- 
tor of  professional  development  and 
standards.  1965-67.  He  was  also  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Council  for  Student  Per- 
sonnel Administrators  from  1968  to 
1970. 

In  1987,  he  received  the  Phillip  A. 
Tripp  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  Ohio  Association  of  Student 
Personnel  Administrators. 

Dr.  Etheridge  Is  a  fine  man  and  a 
good  example  of  what  makes  America 
great.  His  service  to  his  Nation  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  everyone.  As 
the  administration  speaks  of  commu- 
nity service,  let  them  know  that  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  do  their 
part. 

Congratulations.  Dr.  Robert  Ether- 
idge. you  are  an  example  to  us  all. 
Your  wife  Veda  and  your  children. 
Rol>ert  and  Michael,  have  a  great  deal 
of  which  to  be  proud. 


We  have  three  major  air  pollution 
problems  to  address:  Acid  rain,  urban 
smog,  and  toxic  emissions.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President's  bill  will  not 
adequately  protect  public  health  and 
the  environment  from  any  of  these 
contaminants.  Indeed,  with  regard  to 
nitrogen  dioxide  and  hydrocarbons. 
President  Bush  will  allow  industries  to 
pollute  more  before  they  begin  to  cut 
back. 

This  is  not  progress.  This  is  not  suc- 
cess. We  cannot  tolerate  more  pollu- 
tion. 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
enact  tough  restrictions  on  polluters 
and  enforce  the  law.  We  must  do  this 
In  a  way  that  is  fair  to  our  economy; 
but  protecting  public  health  and  pre- 
serving the  environment  must  be  a  pri- 
ority. For  most  Americans.  It  Is.  Presi- 
dent Bush  seems  more  concerned 
about  the  fiscal  health  of  American 
polluters  than  he  does  for  the  physical 
health  of  the  American  people. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  through 
the  murky  message  coming  from  the 
White  House  to  vote  for  a  clearing  of 
the  skies  and  clean  air. 
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CLEAN  AIR.  NOT  HOT  AIR 
(Ms.    SLAUGHTER    of    New    York 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. ) 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  needs  cleaner  air. 
Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
1970  but  now.  nearly  two  decades 
later,  almost  150  million  Americans 
still  breathe  pollution.  I'm  pleased 
that  the  administration  has  finally  ac- 
knowledged the  need  to  control  air 
pollution,  but  I'm  deeply  disappointed 
that  the  content  of  President  Bush's 
proposal  does  not  match  his  rhetoric. 


REFORM  IS  BETTER  THAN 
REPEAL 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  several  weeks  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  wrestling 
with  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act.  We  have  been  trying  to  sepa- 
rate real  concerns  from  imaginary  con- 
cerns. Yesterday,  the  conunittee  pack- 
age addressed  big  problems. 

One  is  the  impact  of  the  supplemen- 
tal premium  on  middle-Income  seniors. 
The  committee  cut  the  supplemental 
premium  in  half  for  these  seniors. 

The  second  change  provides  the 
chance  for  seniors  who  already  have 
better  coverage  than  the  present  pro- 
gram. Including  the  catastrophic  cov- 
erage, to  opt  out  of  the  program. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  evaluat- 
ing many  different  proposals.  The 
package  we  developed  attempts  to  re- 
solve legitimate  concerns  on  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  complicated  issue.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  the  improve- 
ments carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  word,  let  us  reform 
catastrophic,  not  repeal  it. 


A  REORDERING  OF  PRIORITIES 
(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  in- 
dicated yesterday,  virtually  every  day 
in   every   major  city  In  this  country 


young  children  are  dying  in  the  streets 
of  America  as  a  result  of  drugs  and 
crime.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  direct 
result  of  decades  of  benign  neglect  and 
a  tragic  set  of  priorities  that  have  al- 
lowed us  to  spend  megabillions  of  dol- 
lars building  a  monument  to  military 
madness,  terror,  and  war.  As  we  go  for- 
ward to  debate  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  today,  let  us  be  guided  by  the 
following  principles: 

First,  that  the  real  war  is  a  war  to 
save  this  generation  of  our  children; 
second,  that  we  have  a  profound  obli- 
gation to  turn  over  to  our  children  a 
better  world  than  the  world  that  was 
turned  over  to  us;  and,  third,  as  we  go 
forward  debating  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill,  let  us  be  guided  by  the 
principle  that  we  have  a  profound  ob- 
ligation to  turn  over  a  world  at  peace. 
It  is  important  and  imperative  to  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  priorities  of  this 
Nation  desperately  need  to  be  reor- 
dered. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  B-2 
BOMBER  IN  THE  TRIAD 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
will  be  debating  the  B-2  bomber.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  one  of  my 
colleagues  earlier— it  was  not  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
Ltms]— say  that  the  B-2  does  not  have 
a  mission.  I  would  take  exception  to 
that. 

Today,  under  the  strategic  integrat- 
ed operational  plan,  40  percent  of  the 
targets  within  that  plan  are  covered 
by  penetrating  bombers.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  way  to  penetrate  into  the  year 
2000,  the  way  we  are  going  to  do  it  is 
with  the  B-2.  because  it  has  the  tech- 
nology to  avoid  Soviet  radars  and 
Soviet  detection.  That  role.  I  believe. 
is  essential  to  our  national  seciirity. 

Our  ICBM  leg  of  the  deterrent  is  al- 
ready in  question.  Those  ICBM's  can 
be  targeted.  The  B-I  and  the  B-52  will 
have  penetrating  problems  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  decade.  'Without  the 
B-2.  we  would  have  two  legs  of  the 
triad  in  question. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  im- 
portant from  a  deterrence  perspective. 
That  is  the  point  we  want  to  make.  We 
never  want  to  use  these  weapons. 
These  weapons  are  to  deter  war.  That 
is  the  key.  and  that  is  why  we  need  the 
B-2  bomber  to  modernize  the  air- 
breathing  leg  of  the  triad. 


PROVIDING  AMENDED  RULES 
AND  CLARIFICATION  OF  PRO- 
CEDURES IN  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  H.R.  2461,  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  luian- 
imous  consent  that  during  further 
consideration  of  the  biU  H.R.  2461. 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  211,  the 
aggregate  of  the  hours  of  debate  in 
order  on  the  amendments  numbered 
11,  12,  and  13  in  part  1  of  House 
Report  101-168  may  be  considered  as 
general  debate  on  the  subject  of  the 
B-2  bomber,  equally  controlled  by  the 
proponents  of  the  three  B-2  amend- 
ments, that  such  debate  may  precede 
the  offering  of  such  amendments,  and 
that  following  such  debate  each  B-2 
amendment  may  be  debatable  for  10 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  an  opponent,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
the  amendment  numbered  12;  (2)  the 
amendment  numbered  13;  and  (3)  the 
amendment  numbered  11. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VoLKMER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

Mr.  DEaoLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the  fuU 
committee,  a  question. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
unanimous-consent  request,  the  origi- 
nal rule  provided  for  2  hours  of  gener- 
al debate  on  the  3  amendments,  the 
Skelton  amendment,  the  Kasich-Del- 
lums  amendment,  and,  if  those  two 
fail,  the  Aspin-Synar  amendment.  As 
the  original  rule  was  designated,  at 
the  end  of  those  2  hours  of  general 
debate,  there  would  then  be  three 
votes  in  rapid  succession,  with  prob- 
ably the  first  vote  being  15  minutes 
and  the  next  votes  5  minutes  each, 
without  any  further  explanation. 

What  the  gentleman  is  requesting  is 
that  we  continue  with  the  proposition 
of  2  hours  of  general  debate,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  general  debate  each 
amendment  would  have  10  minutes,  5 
minutes  for  the  proponents  and  5  min- 
utes for  the  opponents,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  10  minutes  of  debate  there 
would  be  a  vote,  and  then  we  would 
proceed  to  a  debate  on  the  following 
amendments;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  object, 
but  I  want  to  get  into  a  little  colloquy 
here. 


As  all  of  us  are  aware,  this  is  a  very, 
very  unusual  rule.  I  do  not  remember 
that  we  have  ever  had  a  rule  that  al- 
lowed three  separate  amendments  and 
allowed  the  debate  on  all  three  amend- 
ments at  the  same  time,  with  the 
Members  kind  of  bouncing  back  and 
forth. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  that,  as  it  looks  to  me, 
there  is  less  time  for  the  proponents 
of  the  B-2  to  speak  than  there  would 
be  for  the  opponents.  Actually,  techni- 
cally, 80  minutes  of  that  time  is  allo- 
cated against  the  committee  position 
and  against  the  Skelton  position,  the 
Skelton  position  being  very,  very  close 
to  the  committee  position.  So  techni- 
cally, it  would  seem  that  to  be  fair 
each  side  ought  to  get  half  of  the 
time.  That  is  not  the  way  it  works. 

My  question  is,  can  we  have  a  little 
bit  of  latitude  on  maybe  both  sides,  be- 
cause we  have  a  lot  of  Members  on  our 
side,  as  well  as  on  the  Democratic  side, 
who  want  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  B-2? 
Frankly,  their  time  is  limited.  So  I  am 
asking  if  there  might  be  a  little  lati- 
tude to  offer  some  of  our  Members  an 
opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman. 

What  are  we  dealing  with,  of  course, 
is  the  rule  that  was  proposed  by  the 
Rules  Committee  and  which  the 
House  adopted  on  Monday,  which  in  a 
sense  sets  it  up  as  three  different  con- 
trollers of  the  time,  as  far  as  three  rel- 
evant amendments  are  concerned.  I 
think  that  this  in  a  sense  gives  some 
greater  flexibility  to  the  gentleman, 
because  there  is  at  least  5  minutes  in 
opposition  which  somebody  could  take 
and  argue  for  the  original  position. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  cur- 
rent situation  the  best  I  could  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  to  see 
if  some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendments  would  grant  the  gentle- 
man some  time  under  their  allocation. 
I  think  basically  what  has  happened  is 
that  we  are  kind  of  stuck  with  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  rule  as  we  have 
it. 

I  understand  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  cor- 
rect that  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  appreci- 
ate that,  and  we  do  appreciate  the  ac- 
commodation of  being  able  to  have  10 
minutes  at  the  end  of  each  amend- 
ment, equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents.  I  am  just 
saying  that  perhaps  our  colleagues 
who  are  supporting  the  Kaslch-Del- 
lums  amendment  may  be  willing  to 
give  us  a  little  bit  of  time  to  speak 
against  their  amendment,  and  perha{>s 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  may 
do  that,  too. 
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Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Ohio. 

D  1000 
Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  very  uxUikely  that  we  will  be  able  to 
give  time  to  the  opponents  of  our 
amendment  to  speak  against  this,  be- 
cause we  have  limited  time;  but  I 
think  everybody  is  kind  of  put  in  the 
same  box  because  nobody  is  happy 
with  any  of  the  other  amendments. 
We  are  not  happy  with  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  or  with  the  Aspin 
amendment  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  is  not  happy 
with  ours  or  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  so  I  think  within  the 
period  of  those  2  hours,  plus  the  fact 
that  we  get  the  extra  10  minutes  to 
close,  it  makes  it  overall  fairly  agree- 
able. 

It  certainly  is  not  a  perfect  rule,  but 
I  think  by  unanimous  consent  we  have 
all  kind  of  agreed  that  it  is  the  best  we 
can  work  out  under  the  structure  of 
what  the  Rules  Committee  gave  us. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  sure  since  we  have  three 
amendments.  I  would  suspect  that  at 
least  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skelton]  would  be  willing  to  give 
half  of  his  time  to  the  opponents  of 
his  amendment,  if  the  other  two  who 
have  the  amendments  would  be  willing 
to  give  half  their  time  as  well.  That 
seems  fair  and  equitable. 

I  just  wondered  if  that  is  a  possibili 
ty  to  resolve  this  evident  impasse. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  all  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  other  offerers  of  the 
amendments. 

I  believe  people  who  want  to  speak 
on  the  issue  ought  to  go  and  talk  to 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
which  is  closest  to  their  views  and  see 
if  they  can  get  some  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
let  me  make  the  general  conunent  that 
I  took  some  heat  day  l)efore  yesterday 
challenging  the  absurdity  of  this  rule, 
and  I  think  everyone  understands 
what  the  gentleman  from  California 
was  trying  to  say.  but  I  think  in  the 
context  of  the  absurdity  of  the  rule. 
there  is  a  certain  kind  of  fairness.  We 
have  one  amendment  that  says  let  us 
go  forward  with  the  B-2.  We  have  an- 
other amendment  that  says  let  us  stop 
the  B-2.  Then  we  have  another 
amendment  that  says  let  us  not  make 
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a  decision  until  next  year.  Those  are 
the  three  perspectives,  and  each  of 
them  have  40  minutes. 

I  would  then  make  the  second  com- 
ment that  those  of  us  who  at  this 
point  would  like  to  put  this  program 
to  sleep,  we  are  going  to  divide  our 
time  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Those  in 
support  of  the  Kaslch-Dellums-Row- 
land  amendment  will  have  20  minutes 
on  the  Republican  side,  20  minutes  on 
the  Democratic  side. 

I  carmot  speak  for  the  proponents  of 
the  other  two  amendments,  but  we  are 
dealing  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  the 
true  tradition  of  coalition  politics. 

.PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  1  were  to 
ask  now  for  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided among  the  three  amendments, 
can  I  ask  unanimous-consent  to  do 
that,  to  amend  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VoLKMER).  There  is  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  pending  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  he 
would  agree  to  unanimously  accept  my 
friendly  amendment  to  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  equally  divide  the 
time  between  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  all  three  amendments? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VoLKMER).  The  Chair  will  announce 
that  if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
wishes  to  modify  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  he  may  do  so.  but  as  long 
as  that  is  pending,  that  is  the  only 
matter  that  is  before  the  House. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did 
reserve  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  by 
saying  that  we  tried  to  work  this  out 
in  a  way  that  all  of  the  people  who 
were  involved  in  presenting  the  B-2 
case  felt  comfortable  with. 

I  think  the  t>est  thing  to  do  is  to  go 
with  the  unanimous  consent  request 
which  I  requested  and  then  to  work 
out  informally  with  the  authors  some 
way  in  which  to  get  some  time  for  the 
various  people  to  speak. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  211  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 


in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
2461. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2461)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1990  auid 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Bruce  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Tuesday,  July  25,  1989,  the 
amendments  printed  in  part  1  of 
House  Report  101-168  relating  to  pro- 
curement alternatives  had  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  earlier  today,  the  aggregate  of  2 
hours  of  debate  in  order  on  the 
amendments  numbered  11,  12.  and  13 
in  part  1  of  House  Report  101-168  will 
be  considered  as  general  debate  on  the 
subject  of  the  B-2  bomber,  equally 
controlled  by  the  proponents  of  the 
three  B-2  amendments.  Such  debate 
will  precede  the  offering  of  such 
amendments,  and  following  such 
debate  each  B-2  amendment  will  be 
debatable  for  10  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  and  an  opponent, 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  following 
order:  First,  the  amendment  num- 
bered 12;  second,  the  amendment 
numbered  13;  and  third,  the  amend- 
ment numbered  11. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skelton].  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  will  each  be 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  coauthor  of  the  amendment  and  a 
member  of  the  committee,  it  would  be 
my  request,  as  I  indicated  in  the  collo- 
quy earlier,  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
would  have  20  minutes  of  the  40  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia would  control  20  minutes  of  the  40 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brdce).  The  Chair  was  not  advised 
and  could  not  have  known  who  was 
going  to  be  controlling  the  amend- 
ment; so  if  that  is  acceptable,  the 
Chair  will  divide  the  time,  20  minutes 
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to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  and  20  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellttms]  as 
proponents  of  a  B-2  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sksltoh]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  order, 
the  amendment  cannot  be  offered 
until  after  the  general  debate  has  oc- 
curred. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skelton]  will,  first  control  40  minutes 
of  general  debate  as  a  proponent  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Is  it  not  so  that  my 
amendment  is  the  Skelton  amendment 
numbered  12? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  But 
the  amendment  has  not  yet  been  of- 
fered and  cannot  be  offered  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request  until  the 
conclusion  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  That  is  correct,  and 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton] is  recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  to 
the  Aspin-Synar  amendment  is  similar 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  posi- 
tion. It  adopts  the  same  funding  for 
the  B-2  of  $3.9  billion  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Further,  it  adopts  restric- 
tive language,  some  of  which  is  found 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  bill, 
and  some  additional  language.  My 
amendment  prohibits  the  Department 
of  Defense  from  spending  these  pro- 
curement funds  imtil  the  Secretary 
certifies  to  Congress  that  performance 
milestones,  cost  reduction  initiatives, 
and  quality  performance  criteria  have 
been  met.  Further,  my  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  cost,  schedule, 
and  capability  of  the  B-2  program. 
Also,  my  amendment  requires  an  un- 
classified report  on  performance  char- 
acteristics of  the  B-2,  specifically  on 
range,  payload.  altitude,  speed,  stabili- 
ty in  flight,  and  survivability  against 
Soviet  air  defenses.  Both  the  public 
and  Congress  need  information  on  the 
Stealth  B-2  program  and  I  believe  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  us  this  information  in 
unclassified  form. 

My  amendment  is  the  reasonable 
and  proper  approach  to  funding  the 
B-2.  It  proceeds  with  the  program  at  a 
moderate  rate,  allowing  time  for  addi- 
tional testing  to  continue,  and  has 
strict  restrictions  within  its  language 


requiring  the  Air  Force  and  the  con- 
tractors to  meet  high  standards.  A  de- 
cision for  the  Skelton  amendment  is  a 
decision  for  modernization  of  our 
bomber  force  and  a  strong  step  for  a 
more  secure  nation. 

This  is  the  most  important  national 
sectirity  vote  that  will  be  cast  in  ttiis 
Chamber  this  year  or  possibly  this 
decade.  Failure  to  proceed  with  the 
testing  and  production  of  the  Stealth 
B-2  bomber  means  an  end  to  the 
bomber  force  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Without  the  B-2,  in  the  year  1990  we 
will  have  less  than  350  Air  Force 
bombers  and  within  a  few  years  that 
force  would  fall  to  less  than  200  air- 
craft. Half  that  bomber  force  would  be 
40  years  old  by  the  year  2000.  In  other 
words,  failure  to  proceed  with  the  B-2 
puts  the  U.S.  Air  Force  out  of  the 
bomber  business. 

There  have  been  other  votes  in  this 
Congress  that  have  had  far-reaching 
effects  in  later  years.  One  such  vote 
occurred  in  1939  when  this  Congress 
turned  down  upgrading  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  harbor  in  Guam.  That 
1939  vote  sent  a  loud  and  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  Empire  of  Japan  that 
America  would  not  defend  its  interests 
in  the  Pacific.  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
tragic  war  in  the  Pacific  came  in  the 
wake  of  that  message. 

On  the  other  hand  in  August  1941, 
this  House  did  vote  by  a  one-vote 
margin  to  extend  the  selective  service, 
which  gave  us  some  preparation  for 
the  tragic  events  that  followed  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  on  December  7  of 
that  year. 

This  vote  today  is  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude as  that  vote  back  in  1939  and 
that  other  vote  in  1941.  What  we  do 
today  sends  a  message  to  our  potential 
adversaries  as  to  whether  we  have  the 
national  will  to  give  our  country  a 
strong  national  defense. 

My  amendment  is  to  proceed  for- 
ward at  a  moderate  pace,  $800  million 
less  than  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney.  But  it  is 
a  step  forward  and  it  is  positive— make 
no  mistake  about  that.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Aspin/Synar  amendment 
brings  us  prolonged  indecision,  and 
the  Kasich/Dellums/Rowland  amend- 
ment terminates  the  program.  My 
amendment  offers  the  most  reasona- 
ble, most  responsible  decision,  carry- 
ing with  it  restrictive  language  that 
makes  the  Air  Force  and  the  contrac- 
tors build  it.  test  it,  and  fly  it  to  a  high 
standard  of  specifications. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Which  of  the  Members  controlling 
time  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  may  advise  again  that  we  are 


under  general  debate,  and  that  the 
amendments  wiU  be  offered  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  con- 
cern that  I  rise  here  this  morning,  and 
I  want  all  of  the  membership  to  know 
that  this  was  not  an  easy  decision  for 
me  to  come  out  and  responsibly  wrap 
up  the  Stealth  program  and  save  a 
minimum  of  $40  billion,  because  I 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  defense 
spending  since  the  day  I  got  here.  I 
have  supported  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  the  Bush  administration 
in  their  major  weapons  requests,  but  I 
think  it  is  time,  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant, that  we  link  resources  and  mis- 
sion to  the  creation  of  major  weapons 
systems. 

I  come  out  opposed  to  the  Stealth 
for  three  basic  reasons.  No.  1, 1  did  ask 
for  the  reviews  of  the  Stealth  program 
all  the  way  back  in  the  mid-1980's.  I 
must  tell  the  Members  at  the  time  I, 
along  with  several  of  my  other  col- 
leagues, objected  to  what  was  argued 
as  to  the  price  of  the  system  and  also 
questioned  the  mission  of  the  system. 
However,  in  a  secret  world,  we  did  not 
have  an  appropriate  forum  to  actually 
raise  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
needed  to  be  raised,  and  now  we  find 
ourselves  $23  billion  down  the  road 
with  the  military  arguing  that,  "We 
are  being  held  hostage." 

Let  me  go  back  to  where  we  were  in 
1984  and  1985  and  where  we  are  today. 
The  cost  of  this  program,  as  we  all 
know,  is  going  to  be  at  this  point  about 
$535  million.  Anybody  who  argues  we 
ought  to  forget  the  R&D  cost  must 
think  somebody  else  is  going  to  pay 
the  bill,  because  all  costs  have  to  be  in- 
cluded. My  view  is  that  it  will  end  up 
being  a  much  more  expensive  system 
than  what  we  currently,  and  what  is 
currently,  estimated,  just  like  we  ob- 
jected to  the  costs  laid  out  in  the  mid- 
1980's.  We  have  seen  them  rise. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Ireland]  asked  GAO  to  do  a  study, 
and  he  will  talk  about  it.  Basically  this 
defense  budget  is  imderfunded,  if  we 
accept  the  Cheney  budget,  by  about 
$140  billion.  When  we  add  the  V-22 
and  the  F-14,  the  budget  is  underfund- 
ed somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
probably  $180  billion.  We  simply 
cannot  pay  for  all  of  this,  and  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  creating  a  hollow 
military  to  pay  for  a  very  few  big- 
ticket  items.  We  will  ultimately  in  the 
long  run  end  up  paying  the  price  of  a 
hollow  military  by  having  to  cut  back 
on  training  and  spare  parts,  the  build- 
ing blocks  of  the  military  establish- 
ment, and  that  is  why  some  of  these 
big-ticket  items  have  to  go. 

The  mission  of  this  aircraft  is  com- 
pletely changed.  Tony  Batista,  who  is 
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the  chief  of  staff  and  director  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, wrote  to  us  this  week  and  said 
that  the  bomber  was  designed  primari 
ly  to  take  action  against  mobile  tar- 
gets. It  cannot  achieve  that  mission, 
and  in  many  p)eople's  judgment  will 
never  be  able  to  achieve  that  mission. 
If  the  plane  cannot  hit  mobile  targets 
and  can  only  hit  fixed  targets,  we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  cheaper  alterna- 
tives. 

Those  people  who  argue  that  we  are 
abandoning  the  aOr  leg  of  the  triad  are 
simply  incorrect  or  misstating  our  po- 
sition. What  we  argue  is  that  stealthy 
cruise  missiles  can  hold  the  same  fixed 
targets  at  risk  that  a  Stealth  bomber 
holds  them  at  risk  for  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  Additionally,  should  there  be  a 
technical  breakthrough  against  a 
plane  that  is  not  even  supersonic,  and 
if  that  plane  can.  in  fact,  be  found,  it 
is  an  easy  target.  The  Stealth  missile, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  is  very  accu- 
rate and  very  effective  and  frightens 
the  Soviets  according  to  the  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Air  Force,  those  cruise 
missiles  can  be  deployed  against  those 
same  targets  in  an  effective  way  to 
hold  those  same  targets  at  risk  for  lit 
erally  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  amendment  to 
finish  the  13  airplanes,  to  finish  the 
research  and  development  and  to 
mothball  tooling  will  save  us  a  mini- 
mum of  $40  billion.  It  is  a  responsible 
way  to  put  this  program  on  hold.  It  is 
a  responsible  way  to  wrap  it  up,  to 
gather  the  research  and  development, 
to  apply  it  to  other  systems,  to  cut  our 
losses  now.  to  use  effective  cruise  mis- 
siles to  hold  the  same  targets  at  risk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bottom  line  is  we 
will  maintain  our  deterrence,  we  will 
maintain  our  strength  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  will  save  in  the 
process  a  minimum  of  $40  billion,  and 
in  this  environment,  I  cannot  think  of 
a  better  way  to  proceed  to  have  a 
strong  but  effective  and  efficient  na- 
tional defense.  That  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  asked  for.  and  I  ask  the 
Members  for  their  judgment  and  ask 
them  for  their  support  when  the 
amendment  comes  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  inquires,  who  will  be  handling 
the  time  for  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspiwl? 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
handling  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  cosponsor  of  the  Aspln-Synar 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspiifl. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  the  characterization  of  the  three 
amendments  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  made  a  few  minutes  ago  is 
about  as  good  a  characterization  of 
this  debate  as  I  think  we  could  get. 

What  we  have,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  said,  is  a  Skelton 
amendment  which.  In  effect,  says  to  go 


ahead  with  the  B-2  program,  and  what 
we  have  is  a  Dellums-Kasich  amend- 
ment, which  says  let  us  terminate  the 
program  with  the  planes  that  we  have 
bought  through  the  fiscal  year  1989. 
which  is  13.  and  mothball  the  technol- 
ogy or  mothball  the  equipment  and 
close  the  line  down,  and  what  we  have 
is  another  amendment  which  says  let 
us  take  a  little  longer  before  we  make 
this  decision. 

In  essence,  that  is  what  my  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar] 
does.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  there 
are  two  things  that  &ie  of  concern 
about  either  proceeding  with  this 
weapons  system  at  this  point  or  termi- 
nating it.  One  of  those  is  the  question 
of  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  that  we 
are  talking  about  is  a  $70  billion  cost 
for  132  planes.  Is  that  really  the  only 
option  that  we  have  to  consider,  that 
we  have  the  ability  to  consider.  132 
planes  for  $70  billion?  My  guess  is.  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia would  agree,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  would  disagree,  that 
if  we  go  ahead  with  this  program  and 
it  is  only  $70  billion,  it  would  be  a  mir- 
acle. We  think  that  this  cost  is  a  very, 
very  expensive  cost,  and  I  think  a  lot 
of  people  are  very,  very  reluctant  at 
this  point  to  sign  up  to  that  program. 
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Second,  we  have  hardly  ever  tested 
this  plane.  I  mean  it  just  flew,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  tests  that  have 
to  be  conducted  or  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted l)efore  we  make  the  decision  do 
we  or  do  we  not  go  ahead. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  slow 
the  program  down,  as  does  the  R&D, 
and  fences  the  production  money, 
pending  two  outcomes.  First,  a  restruc- 
tured program  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  from  the  Air  Force  on  a 
new  program  for  the  B-2  that  will  cost 
less  money,  that  is.  buy  less  than  132 
planes.  I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is 
go  back  and  scrub  those  numbers  and 
see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  come 
up  with  a  program  that  is  politically 
acceptable  and  more  affordable,  and  a 
program  that  will  still  meet  our  na- 
tional security  strategic  needs. 

It  is  going  to  take  some  time  to  work 
that  problem.  It  is  going  to  take  some 
time  to  try  and  see  whether  that  is 
possible. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  in  a  position  to 
make  that  decision  today.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  in  a  position  to  make 
that  decision  this  month.  But  I  think 
that  perhaps  over  the  year  we  can 
look  at  that  issue  and  decide  it. 

The  second  thing  that  we  need  to  do 
is  some  testing  with  the  plane,  do 
some  testing  that  we  have  in  the  pro- 
gram, in  the  R&D  Program,  and  then 
decide  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  deci- 
sion. 


I  think  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
made  a  very,  very  good  point  when  he 
testified  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conmiittee  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  when  he  came  back  to  talk  about 
the  B-2  bomber.  What  he  said  was 
that  we  ought  to  decide  to  do  this  pro- 
gram or  not  to  do  it,  and  I  believe  that 
is  true.  I  just  do  not  believe  that  this 
body  is  ready  to  make  that  decision.  I 
feel  uncomfortable  in  making  that  de- 
cision. 

If  a  year  from  now  we  have  a  pro- 
gram that  we  can  defend.  I  will  be 
back  in  this  well  arguing  for  full  fund- 
ing for  the  B-2  bomber  in  a  way  that 
will  pass  the  program.  If  It  turns  out 
that  the  cost  is  jxist  too  unacceptable, 
that  the  testing  is  not  working  out,  I 
will  be  in  this  well  next  year  arguing 
for  a  version  of  the  Kasich-Dellums 
amendment,  if  it  is  back,  or  some  ver- 
sion by  whoever  authors  it  saying  we 
ought  to  terminate  the  program. 

The  situation  that  we  are  dealing 
with  is  that  we  ought  to  at  some  time 
make  a  go,  no-go  decision  on  the  B-2.  I 
am  just  saying  that  as  one  Member  I 
feel  uncomfortable  making  that  deci- 
sion today,  that  we  either  vote  for  the 
Skelton  amendment  saying  let  us  go 
with  it,  or  that  we  vote  with  the 
Kasich-Dellums  amendment  saying  let 
us  terminate  It,  and  I  think  that  is  it. 
Let  me  just  lay  out  as  to  how  I  see 
the  amendments  and  how  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McEwEN]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  there  are 
three  amendments,  as  Members  are 
aware,  and  as  has  been  articulated 
here.  One  of  them  kills  this  program 
outright,  and  I  think  the  only  reason 
that  Members  are  giving  It  as  much 
consideration  as  they  are  Is  because  of 
the  respect  that  we  have  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  who  Is 
recognized  as  not  only  committed  to 
defense,  but  also  to  getting  the  maxi- 
mum bang  for  the  buck. 

But  with  that  aside,  there  are  three 
contingencies.  First  will  preserve  the 
greatest  quantum  leap  forward  in 
aerospace  technology  in  the  history  of 
our  lifetime.  The  other  one— Kasich— 
will  kill  the  program,  and  the  final 
one— Aspln— win  increase  the  cost  of 
$300  million  per  copy. 

I  fully  understand  now  that  this 
handoff  is  coming  from  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  for  the  past  2 
weeks  many  Members  have  t)ecome 
aware  of  it  for  the  first  time.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
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wedding  Jitters  at  the  idea  of  making 
this  decision  at  this  cost.  However,  I 
am  here  to  say  that  this  ia  the  most 
revolutionary  concept  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Jet  engine. 

The  idea  that  for  the  next  20  years 
we  wiU  continue  to  build  hlglily  visible 
aircraft  and  try  to  load  them  up  with 
jamming  equipment  that  no  one  will 
see  is  as  primitive  as  to  revert  to  the 
piston  engine. 

The  Stealth  technology  is  essential 
to  our  continued  peace  and  stability  in 
the  world.  As  was  pointed  out  so  elo- 
quently by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Dicks],  it  would  destroy  3 
years  of  progress  at  START  and  arms 
control  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  to  arbitrarily  in  this 
moment  of  passion  do  away  with  this 
essential  leg  of  our  triad.  This  would 
be  a  massive  restructuring  of  Ameri- 
ca's strategic  defenses  that  should  not 
be  made  in  this  climate. 

If  my  colleagues  have  any  confi- 
dence at  all  in  the  last  four  Presidents, 
in  the  last  eight  National  Security  ad- 
visers, in  the  last  five  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  in  every  single  one  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  over  15  years.  I  would  en- 
courage them  to  look  to  their  leader- 
ship if  they  have  any  doubts  at  all. 

Let  me  take  my  remaining  90  sec- 
onds to  focus  on  the  cost.  When  the 
B-52  was  presented  in  1952  it  was 
three  times  as  expensive  as  any  plane 
ever  made  in  history.  It  was  told  to  us 
that  it  was  too  expensive  to  use,  in 
fact,  and  that  no  one  would  want  to 
ever  use  it  in  combat.  That  was  about 
the  year  some  of  us  were  bom.  It  is 
now  40  years  later  and  it  is  still  the 
basic  leg  of  our  triad,  and  as  much  as 
we  love  it.  it  has  to  go  out  of  service. 

The  question  is  with  what  do  we  re- 
place it?  Let  us  look  at  the  cost.  We 
observe  here  that  If  we  are  going  to 
purchase  a  regiilar  747  off  the  shelf, 
just  for  commercial  purposes,  it  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $130  to  $150  mil- 
lion. If  we  want  to  go  to  our  last  pur- 
chases of  the  B-1  bomber,  to  put  in 
some  bomb  bays  and  have  a  little  new 
technology  in  the  wings,  the  cost  is 
$228  million  per  copy. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  R&D.  If  we 
kill  this  program  today  we  are  not 
going  to  save  a  dime  in  research  and 
development.  That  is  all  done. 

Now  that  the  work  is  done,  now  that 
we  are  ready  to  produce  the  copies, 
how  much  is  it  going  to  cost  from 
here? 

It  wUl  cost  $274  million  for  this 
quantmn  leap  forward  in  aerospace 
technology  and  our  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for 
the  Skelton  amendment. 

Mr.  DEILLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
now  privileged  to  yield  2  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  been  trying  to  ask  some  ques- 


tions, and  I  think  there  are  some  very 
important  questions  that  need  to  be 
asked. 

I  hope  Members  back  the  Dellums- 
Kasich  amendment,  but  I  Just  say  I 
feel  even  uncomfortable  voting  for 
that.  Members  are  saying  they  feel 
"uncomfortable,"  they  are  not  ready 
for  a  decision  on  the  B-2.  and  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do.  I  feel  uuncomf ort- 
able.  I  am  so  offended  by  the  amount 
of  money  Northrup  is  spending  on  ad- 
vertising, by  all  of  the  stuff  that  is 
going  on,  that  I'd  like  to  stop  the 
whole  thing. 

Please,  tell  us  what  the  mission  of 
this  plane  is.  People  go  aroimd  saying. 
"Oh  well,  it's  a  political  decision."  It  is 
not  a  political  decision.  We  are  talking 
about  spending  megabucks  and  giga- 
bucks  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous deficit,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  all  sorts  of  domestic  needs  and 
yet  we  are  saying,  "Oh  well,  the  train 
is  on  the  track."  Members  say  the  Pen- 
tagon should  have  told  us  and  should 
not  have  kept  $23  billion  hidden  from 
us,  but  now  that  they  have  done  It.  oh 
gee.  we  feel  so  bad  if  we  made  them 
stop."  I  don't  get  it.  Stop. 

Northrup  is  on  the  front  page  of 
today's  paper  in  a  criminal  investiga- 
tion, and  some  are  still  advocating  fuU 
speed  ahead  with  this  program.  What 
does  it  take  to  make  Members  act?  No 
wonder  some  are  feeling  uncomfort- 
able. I  feel  uncomfortable  even  voting 
for  the  Dellums  amendment.  I  think 
he  is  giving  Northrup  too  much. 

Nevertheless,  what  we  have  reaUy 
got  to  point  out  is  that  this  amend- 
ment is  the  only  chance  we  have  to 
make  any  kind  of  difference,  because 
the  Senate  totally  collapsed  and  went 
right  along  with  whatever  the  admin- 
istration wanted.  AU  we  are  going  to 
have  between  us  and  the  Senate.  If  we 
go  with  the  Aspln  proposal.  Is  a  little 
fence.  If  Members  do  not  think  that 
little  fence  is  not  going  to  come  down 
in  the  conference,  they  believe  in  the 
tooth  fairy. 

So  if  Members  really  want  a  change 
in  the  program  now  that  we  know 
what  the  Senate  has  done,  they  really 
have  to  vote  with  the  Dellums-Kasich 
proposal  because  It  Is  the  only  chance 
that  we  can  extract  any  kind  of  ac- 
countability. Taxpayers  are  sick  of  not 
having  accountability  by  these  con- 
tractors, they  are  sick  of  us  allowing 
them  to  write  all  of  this  advertising 
and  lobbying  stuff  off  on  their  taxes. 
This  is  double  public  funding  of 
Northrup.  They  should  be  funded  on 
merit  not  muscle. 

So  please,  please  think  as  you  look 
at  these  proposals  and  support  the 
Dellums-Kasich  amendment. 
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Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Davis]. 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  giving  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  time  tAiUng  about  the 
costs  and  much  of  the  debate  today  Is 
going  to  talk  about  the  cost  of  the 
plane. 

All  of  us  seem  not  to  have  heard 
what  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  said 
when  he  appealed  that  "we  move  this 
debate  from  the  question  of  simple 
cost  to  the  one  of  strategic  value." 

I  think  this  chart  clearly  indicates 
the  revolutionary  strategic  value  of 
the  B-2.  When  the  pilots  of  our  B-52's, 
FB Ill's  and  B-l's  plan  their  missions, 
they  do  so  in  full  knowledge  that  they 
will  be  subject  to  detection  and  en- 
gagement by  concentric  and  overlap- 
ping defenses.  They  must  depend  on 
low  altitude  penetration,  maneuvers  to 
avoid  dense  areas  of  defense  and  have 
to  depend  on  electronic  countermeas- 
ures. 

What  stealth  does  for  the  B-2  is  to 
effectively  shrink  the  "seeing  power" 
of  all  these  Soviet  defenses.  The  result 
is  that  the  Stealth  B-2  can.  even  at 
high  altitude,  essentially  disregard 
these  eyes  of  the  Soviet  defenses  and 
proceed,  undetected  and  unf  ired  upon, 
to  Its  targets.  Gentlemen,  this  is  truly 
revolutionary.  It  tends  to  turn  the 
tables  on  another  revolutionary  devel- 
opment, that  of  radar. 

Our  ability  to  deter  nuclear  war  has. 
in  my  opinion,  paralleled  our  develop- 
ment of  increased  technology  for  over 
30  years. 

Through  8  or  9  years,  we  have  devel- 
oped this  stealth  technology.  Not  to 
take  advantage  of  it  is  to  guarantee 
our  future  deterrent  would  be  fool- 
hardly  at  best. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  a  vote 
against  the  Dellums-Kasich  amend- 
ment and  support  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  say  that 
it  Is  early  on  In  a  very  long  debate.  2 
hours,  which  is  long  overdue  on  an 
issue  I  think  is  extremely  Important. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 
This  amendment  would  delete  the  ad- 
ditional cuts  in  advanced  procurement 
and  spare  parts  proposed  by  Mr.  Aspin 
of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Synar  of  Okla- 
homa, and  would  return  the  R&D 
funding  to  the  level  set  by  the  commit- 
tee which  was  cut  17  percent  from  the 
Cheney  request. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers who  have  heard  from  all  sides  on 
this  issue  and  are  still  uncertain  on 
how  to  vote  on  this  issue  today.  Many 
weren't  here  when  we  went  through 
the  B-1  debate.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
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decision  I  had  to  make  this  week.  So  I 
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week  went  without  a  hitch,  the  two 
pilots  said  last  week.  There  were  no 
surprises. 

The  Air  Force  has  stated  repeatedly 
that    this    Nation    needs    a    manned 


ss.e?i  .rr.uis'.,^  pr=  s,e  i.e„_,  ^^'^^^^vr:^. 


develop  since  November  1981  and  saw 
the  aircraft  evolve  from  a  drawing 
board.  I  went  on  seven  visits  to  watch 
this  aircraft  come  together  and  wit- 
nessed the  magnificant  rollout  last  No- 
vember. I  am  convinced  that  we 
should   not   cripple   one   of   our   most 


promising  weapons  systems  before  .;e     sure  *e  have  iL 


that  we  need  the  B-2.  They  are  young, 
ihey  have  families. 

I  said.  -You  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  have  to  be  paying  for  this  air- 
craft   with     vour    taxpayer    dollars.' 
They  said.     Oh.  yes.  I  know  that,  but 
for  our  national  security  I  want  to  be 


have  evaluated  its  effectiveness.  I  re 
member  all  too  well  in  June  1980 
flying  B-1  at  Edwards  AFB-a  pro- 
gram President  Carter  had  canceled. 
We  found  we  need  the  B~l.  We  all 
know  how  expensive  that  mistake  was 
We  cannot  make  that  mistake  again 
today  and  cancel  the  B-2. 

The  hand-wringing  about  the  appar 
ent  cost  of  the  B-2  reminds  me  of  the 
debate  over  the  $1  billion  Aegis  cruiser 
which  was  going  on  when  I  was  a 
freshman  Member  11  years  ago.  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was  then,  let  alone 
know  what  it  did.  In  1987.  I  named, 
christened,  commissioned,  and  have 
sailed  with  the  U.S.S.  Antietam  and  no 
one  suggested  at  that  time  that  these 
Aegis  ships  were  not  a  best  buy  or  that 
we  would  be  better  off  buying  larger 
quantities  of  less  capable  ships. 

Lets  look  at  concurrency- 100  per 
cent  of  B-1  production  had  been  au 
thorized  by  Congress  at  a  time  when 
the  testing  program  was  only  50  per 


For  our  national  security  we  need  to 
support  the  Skelton  amendment. 

Mr  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

It  is  with  considerable  reluctance 
that  I  take  this  position,  in  opposition 
to  the  administration  and  to  my  good 
friend  and  former  colleague.  Secretary 
Cheney.  I've  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  defense  buildup  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  decade.  But  the  1980s 
are  nearly  over  and  the  era  of  increas- 
ing defense  budget  is  gone  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  these  times  of 
tight  fiscal  realities  we  mu.st  make 
some  hard  decisions  about  what  weap- 
ons systems  we  can  afford— and  which 

ones  work. 

I  believe  we  must  fall  back  on  those 
weapons  systems  that  are  tried  and 
true  rather  than  spending  large 
amounts  of  R&D  funds  and  then  pro 


'"n^ir  wiu'bf  70°X;"nrc<;m;ret?     curement  donars  on  new  weapons  sys- 


test  program  will  be  complete  shortly 
thereafter.  More  important  than  these 
numbers  are  the  facts  that  after  2 
years  of  testing,  the  entire  flight  enve 
lope  will  have  been  explored  and  90 
percent  of  propulsion  testing  as  well  as 
70  percent  of  radar  signature  tests  will 
have  been  completed. 

The  schedule  adjustment  recom- 
mended by  Secretary  Cheney  has  re- 
duced concurrency  as  far  as  it  can  be 


2  as  well  as  to  continue  production  of 
theF-14D. 

Mr.  Kasich  s  amendment  allows  lor 
the  production  of  planes  for  which  we 
have  already  appropriated  funds  but 
mothballs  the  production  and  tooling 
lines  for  that  day  that  our  national  de- 
fense may  require  the  technology  of  a 
Stealth  bomber. 

You  know  the  numbers  by  now— 
we've  already  spent  $22  billion  on  the 


elude    military    construction    costs.    I 
ser\'e    on    the    Military    Construction 
Subcommittee   of   the   Committee   on 
Appropriations.    On    an    average    we 
spend  between  $8  and  $9  billion  world- 
wide on  military  construction.  The  B-2 
military    construction    program    will 
almost    certainly    run    into    the    hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
Special  hangers  must  be  constructed. 
Each  B-2  must  have  its  own  hangar. 
Special  aprons  and  taxiways  are  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  size  of  the 
wingspan  of  the  B-2.  Currently,  down- 
sized bases  are  being  looked  at  to  ac- 
commodate the  special  needs  of  the  B- 
2    At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
close  bases  we  are  also  being  asked  to 
make  a  huge  commitment  of  military 
construction  funds  to  gear  up  bases  to 
accept  the  new  planes.  This  adds  sig- 
nificantly to  the  final  cost  of  bedding 
down  the  B-2. 

Finally.  I  think  recent  history  has 
shown  us  that  regional  conflicts  con- 
stitute our  major  security  concern  for 
the  future.  The  threat  of  a  land  mass 
war  in  Europe  is  still  real,  but  growing 
more  remote.  I'm  not  suggesting  that 
we  neglect  the  strategic  triad.  But  I 
am  suggesting  that  the  new  B-1  and 
the  venerable  B-52  can  hold  up  the 
manned  bomber  leg  of  the  triad.  In 
these  times  of  fiscal  constraint  I  don't 
believe  we  can  afford  further  redun- 
dancy in  the  strategic  triad.  I  wish  we 
could,  but  we  can't. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Kasich  amendment. 

D  1040 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  our  de- 
terrence. For  the  last  40  years  we  have 
had  peace  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  it  is  because  the 
United  States  of  America  has  had  a 
credible  triad  of  bombers,  SLBM's.  and 


ICBM's.  Every  Member  in  this  body 
today  knows  unless  we  go  mobile  with 
our  ICBM's,  that  all  of  our  ICBM's 
can  be  targeted  and  attacked. 

The  B-52's  and  the  B-l's  will  have  a 
penetration  problem  in  the  1990's.  We 
are  aware  of  that.  So  without  the  B-2, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  question  mark 
over  the  land-based  leg  of  the  triad, 
sind  also  a  question  mark  over  the  air- 
breathing  leg  of  the  triad. 

I  believe  the  B-2  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve deterrence.  What  is  deterrence? 
Deterrence  is  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  Soviet  leader  when  someone  says 
to  him  in  a  crisis,  "Should  we  make  an 
attack  against  the  United  States?"  If 
he  knows,  in  fact,  the  countries  not 
only  have  a  devastating  retaliatory 
force  with  SLBM's,  and  also  bombers, 
with  their  ability  to  hit  dug  in  and 
buried  bunkered  sites  within  the 
Soviet  Union  with  that  most  accurate 
weapon,  the  bomb,  that  leader  may 
well  be  deterred  from  ever  considering 
a  strike  against  the  United  States. 

So  I  take  exception  to  those  people 
who  say  there  will  be  a  nuclear  ex- 
change and  8  hours  later  the  bomber 
gets  there,  and  why  do  we  really  need 
it?  The  point  is,  we  will  never  have  to 
use  the  bomber  because  it  will  be  a  de- 
terrent to  that  Soviet  decisionmaker 
ever  making  the  decision  in  the  first 
place. 

However,  there  is  another  dimension 
here  of  this  question.  That  is,  that  the 
bomber  has  flexibility.  It  can  be  used 
in  a  conventional  mode,  the  ICBM  can 
be  used  only  for  deterrence.  SLBM's 
catn  be  used  only  for  deterrence,  but 
the  bomber  gives  us  flexibility.  That  is 
why  I  support  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment, to  keep  this  program  alive.  We 
must  protect  and  defend  the  triad.  I 
am  not  going  to  make  a  decision  here 
and  vote  for  an  amendment  that 
would  kill  a  program  that  is  so  essen- 
tial today  in  the  SIOP,  the  strategic 
integrated  operational  plan.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  targets  are  covered  by  the 
manned  penetrating  bomber,  and  some 
say.  "Well,  do  it  with  cruise  missiles." 
You  cannot  do  it  with  cruise  missiles 
because  many  of  those  targets  are 
mobile  targets.  Many  of  those  targets 
are  bunkered  targets  that  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  cruise  missiles.  If  we  had 
only  cruise  missiles,  the  Soviets  could 
take  their  air  defense  and  go  out  and 
attack  those  incoming  bombers  with 
cruise  missiles  at  the  periphery. 

It  is  the  combination  of  a  penetrat- 
ing bomber  and  the  stand-off  cruise 
missile  carrier  that  together  render 
obsolete  the  $400  billion  investment  in 
air  defenses.  That  is  why  having  that 
combination  of  a  penetrator  and  a 
stand-off  capability  is  what  is  essential 
to  our  deterrent  capabilities  in  the 
future. 

Now  we  have  to  look  at  the  hard 
facts.  The  Kasich  amendment  kills 
this  program.  Do  not  let  them  obviate 
that  fact.  It  is  a  killer  amendment. 


The  Skelton  amendment  is  basically 
the  committee  position  which  keeps  it 
alive.  The  Aspin  amendment  is  a  go 
slow,  take  a  look,  but  keep  the  pro- 
gram alive  amendment.  That  is  why  I 
can  say  with  confidence  that  I  would 
obviously  support  Skelton  first,  but  as 
a  fallback,  I  could  live  with  the  Aspin 
amendment  for  this  year.  That  is  why 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa for  yielding. 

Let  me  have  one  final  comment.  We 
have  a  new  President.  He  is  In  the 
middle  of  the  START  talks. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Skelton  and  by 
luianimoiis  consent,  Mr.  Dicks  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  key  in  the  START 
talks  is  to  reduce  ICBM's  to  get  a 
handle  on  Soviet  SS-18's  and  to  reduce 
ICBM's  on  our  side.  We  have  a  very  fa- 
vorable counting  rule  where  a  bomber 
only  counts  1  weapon  in  the  6,000 
limit  where  an  ICBM  counts  10,  and 
SLBM  on  a  submarine  might  count  up 
to  192  weapons,  because  that  is  the 
boatload  of  weapons. 

The  idea  was  to  go  with  a  second 
strike  system,  a  bomber,  a  B-2,  which 
is  recallable  and  stabilizing.  It  is  not  a 
first  strike  weapon.  When  I  think  of 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  can  think  of  him  attacking 
the  MX,  as  a  first  strike  system.  We 
need  second  strike,  stabilizing,  nonpro- 
vocative  weapons.  The  B-2  gets  there  8 
hours  later.  It  is  recallable.  It  is  a 
second  strike  system.  That  is  the  kind 
of  system  we  ought  to  favor.  That  is 
the  kind  of  system  that  is  emphasized 
in  the  START  agreement. 

So  let  Members  support  the  Presi- 
dent, let  Members  defeat  the  Kasich- 
Dellums  amendment,  and  let  Members 
go  ahead  with  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment. If  that  fails,  I  will  vote  for  the 
Aspin  amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  strategic  bombers,  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  have  provided 
a  robust,  resilient,  and  effective  nucle- 
ar deterrent  over  the  past  four  dec- 
ades, it  is  very  clear  that  four  decades 
have  brought  about  an  unprecedented 
period  of  peace  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  consider 
shifting  away  from  the  base  of  that 
triad,  which  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  here?  Regardless  of  the  argu- 
ments, which  many  have  made  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  other  two  legs 
of  the  triad  in  providing  stealth  tech- 
nology, there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  the  B-2  itself  will  provide 
Members  with  the  strongest,  most  ef- 
fective leg  of  that  triad.  E^'ery  other 
system  in  the  future  will  be  dealing 
with  the  stealth  technology  that  we 
are  utilizing  with  the  B-2. 
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Now,  sticker  shock,  of  course,  is 
something  that  every  single  one  of  the 
Members  is  concerned  about.  We  know 
that  we  are  dealing  with  tremendous 
economic  constraints,  and  we  want  to 
bring  about  a  cost  effective  but  strong 
national  defense.  A  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  already  pointed  out  that 
2.9  percent  of  the  defense  budget  was 
expended  on  the  B-47  program.  A 
number  of  people  have  pointed  out, 
and  will  continue  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  1.4  percent  was  expended  on  the 
B-52  program,  and  1.6  percent  was  ex- 
pended on  the  B-1  program.  That  is 
the  percentage  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the 
Defense  budget  the  B-2  calls  for,  Mr. 
Chairman?  One  point  three  percent. 
Now,  I  know  it  wiU  be  expensive,  but  if 
we  spend,  Mr.  Chairman,  too  much  for 
national  defense,  what  do  we  lose?  We 
lose  something  very  important,  some 
money.  If  we  spend  too  little,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  we  might  lose  is  even 
more  important — this  precious  experi- 
ment Itnown  as  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Market  1. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman— 
B-2,  or  not  B-2:  That  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
expense. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  deficits. 
And   by    opposing    end    them.   To   cut;    to 

spend: 
No  more;  and  by  a  cut  to  say  we  end  the 
heartache  and  a  thousand  cost  over- 
runs 
That  B-2  is  heir  to.  'Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  cut;  to  spend; 
To     spend?     Perchance     stretch-out!     Ay. 

there's  the  rub; 
For  in  those  stretch-outs  what  new  overruns 

may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  deciding. 
Must  give  us  pause.  There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  delay. 
For    would    Stealth    bear    the    whips    and 

scorns  of  time. 
The  lack  of  mission,  the  untried  technology. 
The  great  expense,  the  inevitable  delays. 
The  excessive  secrecy,  and  the  cuts 
That  must  be  made  for  Gramm-Rudman 

target's  sake. 
When  we  ourselves  might  today  Stealths 

termination  make 
With  a  bare  majority.  Who  would  new  tax 

burdens  bear. 
To  pay  its  70  billion  dollar  pricetag. 
When  the  dread  of  a  turkey  worse  than  B-1. 
A  flying  Bat-winged  bomber  whose  cost  per 

pound. 
Is  that  of  gold,  puzzles  the  mind 
And  makes  us  rather  keep  those  bombers 

that  we  now  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  should  make  cautious  legis- 
lators of  us  all; 
And  thus  the  hue  of  B-2  boosterism 
Must  be  replaced  with   the  sober  cast   of 

thought. 
And    this    enterprise    of    great    pith    and 
moment. 
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Be  halted  now  before  it  further  proceeds. 
A  handsome  bomber  yes,  but  belter 
Not  to  be. 

D  1050 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  never 
could  understand  Shakespeare,  but  it 
always  sovmds  good  when  spoken  by 
good  actors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate.  I  think. 
has  been  extremely  healthy,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  the  authors  of  the 
Kasich-Rowland-Dellums  amendment 
for  raising  some  tough  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered.  My  concern  is 
that,  in  their  zeal  to  sell  their  amend 
ment  to  zero  out  the  B-2.  they  have 
injected  some  myths  in  the  debate, 
and  I  would  like  to  try  to  dispel  five  of 
them.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the  mis- 
sion statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  original  B-2  mission  is  to  seek 
relocatable  targets.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  SAC  System  Oper 
ational  Concept  dated  March  15,  1986. 
and  then  I  will  have  this  inserted  mto 
the  Record: 

The  primary  role  of  the  ATB  will  be  to 
contribute  to  the  deterrence  of  war  through 
its  capability  to  effectively  conduct  manned 
penetrating  bomber  operations  throughout 
the  entire  spectrum  of  armed  conflict.  The 
prmiary  mission  of  the  ATB  will  be  to  sup 
port  the  Single  Integrated  Operational  Plan 
as  part  of  the  strategic  nuclear  Triad  Col 
lateral  missions  include  <  i.  Strategic  Re 
serve  Force,  theater  nuclear  and  conven 
tional  operations. 

I  would  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
while  the  SOC  is  classified,  the  mis- 
sion's statement  is  unclassified  except 
for  one  collateral  mission,  and  this  col- 
lateral mission  is  not  relocatable  tar- 
gets. So  I  think  that  myth  No.  1  is  dis- 
pelled. 

Second,  Kasich-Dellums-Rowland 
has  labeled  B-2  to  be  to  a  highly  con- 
current program.  By  the  time  that  the 
decision  on  full-rate  production  is 
made,  100  percent  of  the  flight  enve- 
lope, 90  percent  of  the  propulsion,  and 
70  percent  of  the  radar  signature  test- 
ing will  have  been  completed.  This 
profile  is  not  indicative  of  a  concur- 
rent program. 

Third,  it  is  incorrectly  claimed  that 
their  amendment  is  fiscally  responsi- 
ble because  it  would  stop  the  produc- 
tion of  the  B-2  at  only  13  aircraft. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  price  tag  of  13 
aircraft,  under  the  Kasich-Rowland- 
Dellimis  amendment,  is  an  astronomi- 
cal $2.3  billion  for  each  bomber.  I  say 
to  the  Members,  "that  aint  cheap."  So 
I  do  not  think  they  can  contend  that 
their's  is  a  fiscally  responsible  amend- 
ment. 

Fourth,  they  incorrectly  assert  that 
their  amendment  will  preserve  a  pro- 
duction option.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
insidious  suggestions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  the  truth   is  that   procuring 
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only  13  aircraft  and  then  mothballing 
the  rest  means  that  thousands  of 
skilled  workers  associated  with  the  B- 
2  program  will  have  to  move  on  to 
other  endeavors,  and  we  simply  cannot 
bring  those  people  back  when  we  want 
to  resume  production. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  asserted 
that  there  would  be  no  effect  on  the 
START  negotiations,  but  I  would  like 
to  quote,  if  I  may,  from  a  very  impor- 
tant letter  from  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft, 
the  National  Security  adviser.  Just 
yesterday.  General  Scowcroft  wrote  to 
Senator  Warner.  I  will  submit  this 
letter  for  the  Record  as  well,  but  now 
I  will  just  quote  three  quick  pasages. 
General  Scowcroft  said: 
I  am  concerned  that  the  current  Congres- 
.sional  debate  over  the  future  of  B-2  stealth 
bomber  threatens  to  slow  this  progress  and 
could  undermine  the  entire  agreement 

We  have  structured  our  entire  START  ne 
gotiating  strategy -and  our  strategic  force 
modernization  package— around  the  objec 
live  of  increasing  stability  and  reducing  the 
risk  of  war.  The  ■  .slowtoanger"  features  of 
the  manned,  penetrating  bomber  are  central 
to  these  objectives. 

Then  General  Scowcroft  concludes 
with  these  important  words: 

The  B-2  has  been  a  cornerstone  of  the 
START  agreement  since  negotiations  began. 
Further  delays  in  the  program  will  only 
raise  increasing  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
Soviets  about  our  resolve  and  commitment 
to  maintain  the  bomber  leg  of  the  triad. 
This  would  seriously  undermine  our  capabil- 
ity to  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
Even  worse,  should  the  program  eventually 
be  canceled,  it  would  force  us  toward  a 
major  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  negotiating 
position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  very  serious 
indictments  of  the  Kasich-Rowland- 
Dellums  amendment,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  these  issues  before 
they  choose  to  support  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  documents  I  described,  as 
follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  July  25.  19S9. 
Hon  John  W  Warner. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 
Dear  Senator  Warner  As  you  know,  al- 
though there  still  remains  much  to  be  done 
before  signing  a  START  agreement,  we 
have  made  considerable  progress.  However. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  current  Congres- 
sional debate  over  the  future  of  the  B-2 
stealth  bomt)er  threaten.s  to  slow  this 
progress  and  could  undermine  the  entire 
agreement.  It  is  important  that  we  not  send 
the  wrong  signal  to  the  Soviets  regarding 
US.  resolve  to  maintain  a  strong,  viable 
triad. 

This  IS  a  critical  year  for  the  B-2.  It  offers 
the  most  advanced  aircraft  technology  we 
have  ever  flown.  It  is  not  just  an  evolution- 
ary change  in  technology— it  is  a  break- 
through, the  future  of  air  combat.  From  a 
military  sense,  we  cannot  afford  to  walk 
away  from  this  great  advancement.  Without 
the  B-2  we  will  forfeit  our  capability  to  pen 
etrate  the  world's  most  modem  air  defense 
system  and  begin  an  inevitable  loss  of  the 


manned  bomber  as  a  stabilizing  element  of 
strategic  deterrence. 

We  have  structured  our  entire  START  ne- 
gotiating strategy— and  our  strategic  force 
modernization  package— around  the  objec- 
tive of  increasing  stability  and  reducing  the 
risk  of  war.  The  'slow-to-anger"  features  of 
the  manned,  penetrating  bomber  are  central 
to  these  objectives. 

Both  sides  agree  the  bomljer  is  the  most 
stabilizing  nuclear  system  in  that  it  holds 
significant  numbers  of  targets  at  risk  In  re- 
taliation but  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  first- 
strike  system.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
bomber  weapon  counting  rule  tentatively 
agreed  to  at  Reykjavik  in  1986  between 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  President 
Reagan  places  such  a  high  premium  on  pen 
etrating  Iwmbers.  This  rule  counU  the  pene- 
trating bomber  lotwled  with  an  entire  pay 
load  of  nuclear  bomlw  and  short-range  mis- 
siles as  only  one  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicle  and  one  warhead  against  the  ceilings 
tentatively  agreed  to  in  the  START  talks  of 
1,600  and  6,000.  respectively  By  contrast, 
each  ballistic  missile  warhead  will  count  as 
one  against  the  6,000  limit.  The  U.S.  posi 
tion  on  ALCMs  is  that  each  ALCM-carrylng 
bomber  would  count  as  ten  weapons  against 
the  6.000  ceiling,  regardless  of  the  number 
actually  carried. 

The  B-2  has  been  a  cornerstone  of  the 
START  agreement  since  negotiations  began. 
Further  delays  in  the  program  will  only 
raise  increasing  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
Soviets  about  our  resolve  and  commitment 
to  maintain  the  bomber  leg  of  the  triad. 
This  would  seriously  undermine  our  capabil- 
ity to  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
Even  worse,  should  the  program  eventually 
be  canceled,  it  would  force  us  toward  a 
major  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  negotiating 
position. 

Sincerely. 

Brent  Scowcroft. 

July  25.  1989. 
To:    Mr.   Scri\'ner,   Mr.   Ellis   (HASC).    Mr. 

Hoehn.  Mr.  Mansfield  (SASC). 
Subject:  Original  B-2  Mission  Statement. 

The  primary  role  of  the  ATB  will  be  to 
contribute  to  the  deterrence  of  war  through 
its  capability  to  effectively  conduct  manned 
penetrating  bomber  operations  throughout 
the  entire  spectrum  or  armed  conflict.  The 
primary  mission  of  the  ATB  will  be  to  sup 
port  the  Single  Integrated  Operational  Plan 
as  part  of  the  strategic  nuclear  Triad.  Col- 
lateral missions  inlcude  (.  .  .).  Strategic  Re- 
serve Force,  theater  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional operations. 

Source:  SAC  System  Operational  Concept 
I  SOC).  15  Mar  1986. 

Note;  The  SOC  is  classified:  however,  the 
mission  statement  is  unclassified  except  for 
one  collateral  mission.  This  collateral  mis- 
sion is  not  relocatable  targets. 

Stithen  D.  Bull  III. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  USAF. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  For  the  information  of  the 
Members  as  to  the  time  remaining,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  24  Wj 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]  has  27 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kasich]  has  14  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  has  16 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  SkeltonI. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rat]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take 
a  minute  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markey]  on  his  cute  poem.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  want  several  copies 
of  that  to  go  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ers of  the  Southeastern  United  States, 
who  are  already  pretty  btisy  relocating 
industries  from  the  Northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  defense  indus- 
tries in  particular,  from  that  part  of 
covmtry, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  Skelton  amendment.  Mr. 
Skelton's  amendment  would  in  effect 
continue  the  position  brought  to  the 
floor  in  today's  bill  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

This  is  a  well-thought  out  amend- 
ment. It  continues  the  B-2  program  at 
an  efficient  rate,  but  it  puts  restraints 
and  requirements  on  the  program 
which  ensure  that  adequate  evaluation 
and  progress  is  made  before  funds  are 
released. 

In  my  opinion,  the  attention  put  on 
the  cost  of  the  B-2  has  been  mislead- 
ing. The  B-2  represents  an  attempt  to 
cross  new  technological  boimds  and 
the  successes  thus  far  warrant  con- 
tinuing the  program. 

Whenever  we  tackle  the  edge  of 
technology,  it  is  going  to  cost;  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  should  not  do  it.  It 
costs  far  more  in  the  long  run— in  lives 
and  in  dollars— to  avoid  progress  than 
it  does  to  keep  moving  forward  at  a 
reasonable  pace. 

A  similar  mistake  was  made  back  in 
the  1970's  when  the  B-1  bomber  was 
canceled.  We  later  came  back  and  had 
to  reinstate  that  program,  at  higher 
costs.  Unfortunately,  we  have  still  got 
20-year-old  technology  in  the  B-1. 

The  decision  we  are  facing  today  be- 
tween the  various  amendments  is 
whether  to  cancel  this  program,  one 
that  has  the  ultimate  in  present  and 
future  technology,  and  thus  lose  valu- 
able technology  and  our  advantage  in 
this  area,  stretch  out  the  program  and 
Increase  its  per  unit  costs  which  are  al- 
ready the  subject  of  debate,  or  contin- 
ue the  program  with  safeguards  to 
ensure  that  problems  are  resolved 
before  the  program  moves  forward. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment is  the  only  sensible  approach.  It 
ensures  that  oiu-  coimtry  maintains  its 
technological  advantage  and  that  the 
f imds  are  spent  in  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive manner.  For  this  reason.  I  will  be 
supporting  the  Skelton  amendment 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me. 

We  have  spent  $22  billion  at  this 
point  for  tooling,  R&D,  and  13  B-2's. 
The  question  is  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram, to  slow  it  down,  or  to  trash  it. 
To  trash  it,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is 
to  end  the  U.S.  manned  bomber  pro- 
gram for  the  future. 


The  B-2  bomber  has  had  the  most  aggres- 
sive reliabiiity  and  maintainability  program  of 
any  weapon  system  built  to  date.  At  initiation 
of  ttw  program,  a  tailored  staff  of  mainte- 
narKe  experts  were  assembled  by  Northrop  to 
exert  supportabtlity  influence  over  every 
aspect  of  the  B-2  design.  These  experts  in- 
cluded former  chief  and  senior  master  ser- 
geants with  collectively  over  2,300  years  of 
SAC  experience,  arxj  recently  retired  colonels 
with  collectively  over  600  years  of  Air  Force 
maintenarKse  experierK^.  Six  of  ttie  former 
colonels  had  been  Air  Force  wing  deputy 
commanders  of  mainterumce.  These  people 
brought  to  t>ear  their  lessons  learned  on  every 
strategic  bomber  from  the  B-47.  B-52,  FB- 
111,  and  even  the  B-1. 

The  Initial  B-2  R&M  parameter  were  estab- 
lished by  analyzing  a  historical  aircraft  data 
bank  using  data  from  14  aircraft.  The  results 
and  lessons  learned  from  approximately  3V^ 
millnn  flight  hours  arKJ  60  million  manhours  of 
unscheduled  maintenance  were  used  to  de- 
vetop  the  bask:  design  and  R&M  allocations 
for  each  subsystem  and  the  procurement 
specificatwns  for  all  major  components. 

Reliability  and  maintainability  engineers 
were  assigned  to  integrated  design  teams  for 
each  subsystem  at  tt>e  initiation  of  design  and 
exerted  unprecedented  support  conskieratkin 
influence  over  the  design  at  each  stage  of  de- 
vekjpment  The  design  teams  have  been  held 
accountat>le  for  meeting  R&M  requirements  at 
every  major  program  milestone.  Present  pre- 
dictions exceed  the  contractual  requirement 
for  reliability  by  75  percent  and  for  maintain- 
ability by  31  percent. 

The  most  rigorous  testing  on  any  major 
weapons  system  to  date  has  been  conducted 
with  all  failures  reported  and  coaective  design 
or  process  actions  tracked  by  Northrop. 
Actual  testing  to  date  includes  more  than 
750,000  hours  conducted  in  various  demand- 
ing vibratkxi  and  thermal  environments.  The 
testing  ranges  from  environmental  stress 
screervng  and  reliability  devetopment  growth 
testing— both  more  demanding  than  required 
by  later  USAF  requirements  in  the  R&M  2000 
Program — system  integration  arxj  qualificatk>n 
tests,  to  actual  testing  In  the  KC-135  flying 
test  bed.  The  testing  has  resulted  in  ntwre 
than  7,000  corrective  actxins  which  have 
been  incorporated  or  Identified  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  first  deliveries  to  the  Air  Force. 
This  aggressive  design  development  program 
has  provided  reliat>ility  data  tfiat  woukj  have 
taken  rrwre  than  2y^  years  of  B-2  flight  test- 
ing to  produce  otherwise  and  thus  will  provide 
early  achievement  of  rellatiility  maturity. 

The  results  of  the  B-2  R&M  Program  have 
been  outstanding  thus  far.  The  radar,  tradrtwo- 
ally  a  high  failure  rate  item,  had  useable  radar 
pictures  on  its  first  flight  in  the  flying  test  bed 
and,  after  accumulating  more  than  1 ,000  flight 
hours,  is  on  track  to  reach  its  predicted  MTBF. 
The  first  B-2  aircraft  been  assembly  and  first 
flight,  required  only  1  engine  change  in  con- 
trast to  the  B-1  whkHi  required  17.  [during  ini- 
tial checkout  of  the  B-2,  only  1  minor  fuel  leak 
was  found  in  contrast  to  21  on  the  B-1.  On 
the  B-2  first  flight  ttiere  were  zero  hardware 
failures  thus  proving  the  return  on  investment 
In  the  B-2  reliability  and  maintainability  pro- 
gram. 


The  B-2  has  also  achieved  highly  reliabie 
perfonnance  in  its  onboard  test  system 
[OBTS].  This  system,  has  been  designed  to 
Identify  all  critical  equipment  faikres.  This 
system  has  been  used  extensively  in  produc- 
tion checkout  proof  testing  the  warning  cau- 
tion and  advisory  data,  as  weH  as  confinning 
successful  comportent  arxl  subsystem  oper- 
ation. OBTS  also  preformed  flawtessty  on  first 
flight  lending  evMence  to  ttie  fact  that  the 
first  aircraft  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  wiU  be 
reliable  and  supportable  in  the  fieM.  Experi- 
enced Air  Force  maintenance  personrwl  al- 
ready like  what  they  are  seeing  from  OBTS. 

From  design,  through  testing  and  first  flight 
all  parameters  indicate  that  B-2  reliability  and 
maintainability  are  exceedirtg  specifications 
and  the  aircraft  will  exceed  ttie  Air  Force 
operational  needs  for  supportability,  thus  re- 
ducing tremendoulsy  the  life  cycle  cost  of 
maintaining  ttie  B-2  In  the  active  Inventory. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Bbzhhah]. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  consider  the  fate  of  the  most 
expensive  defense  system  in  history, 
the  B-2  bomber.  This  $70  billion  pro- 
gram is  one  aircraft  that  we  can  do 
without. 

I  questioned  Air  Force  Gten.  Larry 
Welch  during  a  recent  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearing.  I  asked  the  gener- 
al if  the  B-2  would  reach  its  target 
after  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  suffered  nuclear  an- 
nihalation,  and  General  Welch  an- 
swered: "I  would  think  so.  I  would 
think  so." 

If  this  plane  is  to  be  used  after  nu- 
clear devastation  of  both  countries, 
after  they  have  already  been  de- 
stroyed, do  we  really  need  it  to  boimce 
the  rubble?  The  answer  is  a  resoimd- 
ing  "No." 

D  1100 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  main- 
tain a  viable  air  leg  of  the  triad,  why 
do  we  need  the  expensive  B-2  when  we 
have  B-52's,  PB-lll's,  and  the  brand 
new  B-1,  all  with  standoff  capability? 
If  we  are  feeling  budgetary  pressiu^ 
on  deficit  reduction  this  year,  how  can 
we  realistically  expect  to  control 
spending  by  adding  the  new  B-2 
bomber,  which  will  be  our  most  expen- 
sive defense  program  at  $4  billion  this 
year  and  $8  billion  next  year? 

My  colleagues,  I  say  it  is  time  to  stop 
the  program  we  do  not  need,  we 
caimot  afford  and  has  no  justifiable 
mission.  Government  is  about  choice. 
This  Government  has  many  other 
himian  felt  needs  that  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed like  in  education,  and  housing 
and  cleaning  up  the  envirorunent.  Let 
us  save  billions  of  dollars  so  we  can  use 
those  moneys  to  address  human  needs 
to  make  this  a  better  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleaerues 
to  support  the  Kasich-Delltmis  amend- 
ment.  It  makes  sense,  saves  money. 
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and  it  will  make  money  available  for 
more  important  needs. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
FoGnrrTA].     

Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Messrs.  Dellums. 
Kasich.  and  Rowland. 

The  B-2  bomber  makes  no  sense  on 
strategic  grounds,  or  on  budget 
grounds.  Arguments  for  the  B-2  and 
against  this  aumendment  are  seriously 
flawed. 

Some  B-2  supporters  argue  that  it  is 
necessary  for  arms  control.  I  disagree. 
The  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
bargaining  away  the  B-2.  A  bargaining 
chip  is  not  a  bargaining  chip  if  you 
will  not  bargain. 

Some  B-2  supporters  say  thai  stop- 
ping this  bomber  will  ruin  the  triad. 

But  the  B-1  bombers— which  have 
already  been  purchased — could  be  up- 
graded to  be  a  E>enetrating  bomber  at 
about  one- tenth  the  cost  of  the  B-2 
program. 

Some  opponents  of  this  amendment 
argue  that  we  must  find  some  sort  of 
middle  ground.  I  say  there  is  no 
middle  ground.  According  to  the  cur 
rent  5-year  plan,  in  1992  the  B  2 
bomber  will  get  $8  billion.  Come  on, 
there  is  hardly  a  person  in  this  room 
who  realistically  thinks  that  we  will 
give  $8  billion  to  one  program. 

However,  if  the  budget  is  chopped  in 
half,  the  per  plane  costs  will  double. 
So  we  spend  50  percent  of  the  money. 
and  we  get  a  25-percent  return  on  our 
investment. 

By  restructuring  the  program,  by 
trimming  the  buy,  all  we  do  is  drive 
the  costs  per  plane  through  the  roof. 

If  we  think  $600  million  per  bomber 
is  sticker  shock,  wait  till  we  start 
spending  over  $1  billion  per  bomber 

Let's  be  real. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on 
the  Dellums-Kasich-Rowland  amend 
ment.  Vote  YES  for  sanity. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoinI. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  like  paying  this  kind  of  price  for  a 
weapon  any  more  than  anyone  else 
But  more  important  than  price  is 
value.  And  the  Stealth  technology 
bomber  is  high  value. 

Slow  weapons  are  better  than  fast 
weapons,  because  they  can't  be  used 
for  a  surprise  attack  first  strike.  By 
the  same  logic  that  makes  MX,  D5. 
and  their  Soviet  quick-strike  counter 
parts  destabilizing,  the  B-2  is  stabiliz- 
ing. 

Any  manned  bomber  is  stabiltzmg, 
but  the  B-2  is  the  most  stabilizing. 
Why?  Because  you  not  only  have  to  be 
slow,  you  have  to  be  sure  you're  gomg 
to  penetrate  whatever  defenses  the 
other  side  can  put   up.   And  the   B-2 


gives  every  evidence  of  being  the  best 
penetrator  ever  built. 

Its  Stealth  technology  is  even  better 
than  that  of  the  advanced  cruise  mis- 
sile. Its  range  with  a  heavy  payload  is 
exceptionally  long. 

And  while  this  hasn't  been  discussed 
by  the  Air  Force,  any  airplane  with 
such  large  wing  area  is  going  to  have 
phenomenally  long  loiter  time.  This  is 
critical,  because  long  loiter  is  exactly 
what  a  President  needs  in  a  crisis.  He 
needs  an  airplane  that  can  take  off,  fly 
to  the  fail-safe  point,  keep  it  orbiting, 
safe,  recallable— and  nonprovocative— 
over  American  territory  for  the  long- 
est possible  time  while  he  negotiates 
to  prevent  Armageddon.  The  B-2  gives 
him  that  capability. 

Another  apparent  advantage  of  the 
B-2  that  hasn't  been  discussed  is  the 
no-tail  design.  Generally  speaking,  the 
part  of  an  airplane  that's  most  vulner- 
able to  nuclear  blast  is  the  vertical  fin. 
The  B-2  doesn't  have  one.  This  would 
appear  to  give  it  better  pre-launch  sur- 
vival than  conventional  airframes. 

I  know  many  of  you  approach  the  B- 
2  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  because  of  the 
bad  experience  we've  had  with  the  B- 
1  I  agree  with  you.  The  B-1  was  a  mis- 
lake.  It  was  Reagan's  Folly,  one  of 
many.  We  should  never  have  built  it. 

But  this  isn't  the  B-1.  its  the  B-2.  If 
it  tests  out  OK,  it'll  be  a  far  belter  de- 
terrent than  the  B  1,  the  MX.  the  D5. 
and  star  wars  combined. 

So  please,  don't  let  the  sticker  shock 
be  the  whole  story.  The  B-2  is  high- 
value,  well  worth  the  price.  I  respect 
the  sincerity  of  my  friends,  Mr. 
Kasich  and  Mr.  Dellums  But  lets 
vote  down  their  amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Aspin-Synar 
compromise  which  cuts  $470  million 
from  the  bill's  authorization  for  the 
Stealth,  requires  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  restructure  the  program 
and  meet  test  and  performance  re- 
quirements limiting  to  two  the  number 
of  airplanes  bought  in  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991.  The  DOD  must  come  up 
with  a  plan  about  this  airplane  which 
requires  a  subsequent  vote  from  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the  proposals 
this  probably  is  the  most  intelligent 
way  to  deal  with  this  particular  air- 
plane. I  know  that  Americans  are 
shocked  because  of  the  cost  of  this  air- 
plane, but,  quite  frankly,  it  speaks  to 
the  imprudence  of  keeping  a  program 
of  this  size  in  a  classified  nature  for  so 
long.  The  sticker  shock  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  surprise  because 
it  has  been  a  classified  program,  and  it 
speaks  for  the  fact  that  we  ought  not 
to  ever  let  this  happen  again.  We 
ought  to  never  lei  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  stay  secret  for  so  long  so 
that  the  American  people  do  not  be- 


lieve that  they  have  the  knowledge  of 
whether  the  weapon  system  is  useful, 
can  fly,  can  do  what  we  say  it  can  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  a  lot 
of  money  on  this  plane.  I  do  not  know 
for  sure  whether  we  ought  to  continue 
it  or  cancel  it,  but  I  know  that  it  is  Im- 
prudent for  us,  3  months  after  it  has 
come  out  of  a  classified  status,  to  just 
cancel  it  given  all  of  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  into  It  to  date. 

If  its  mission  is  anywhere  near  what 
the  military  says  it  is.  it  is  probably  a 
pretty  good  deal  for  us.  If  the  mission 
is  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  says  it  is,  it  is  a  lousy  deal  for 
us. 

The  question  is:  What  is  the  best 
way  for  us  to  find  that  out?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  Aspin-Synar  is  the 
best  way  to  do  it.  Test  it  seriously. 
Decide  whether  the  money  spent  in 
the  past  is  worth  the  money  or  not, 
and  vote  on  it  again  based  upon  that 
data,  and,  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]  is  right,  we  will  can  the 
program  in  6  months  to  a  year,  but,  if 
he  is  wrong,  we  will  scale  it  back,  and 
we  will  have  a  weapons  system  that  is 
more  prudent  and  more  cost  efficient. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a  com- 
fortable position  for  me  because  my 
constituents  are  not  crazy  about  the 
cost  of  this  program,  but  I  think  it 
best  for  the  national  security  of  this 
country  and  for  fiscal  prudence  to 
adopt  the  middle-ground  approach 
which  is  the  Aspin-Synar  approach. 


Mr. 
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KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Kasich,  and  commend 
him  for  his  tireless  efforts  on  this  very 
important  matter. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  another 
vole  that  requires  us  to  make  the 
tough  choices,  choices  we  must  make 
if  we  are  to  take  our  continued  budget 
deficits  seriously  together  with  the 
need  to  provide  responsibly  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation. 

I  opposed  the  B-2  program  for  two 
reasons— its  outrageous  cost,  and  its 
nonexistent  mission. 

At  a  time  when  we  must  exercise  ex- 
treme budgetary  restraint,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  press  ahead  with  pro- 
duction of  the  B-2.  This  is  a  program 
which  would  rob  dollars  from  more  im 
portant  weapons  systems  and  other 
defense  needs.  These  highly  complex 
and  as  yet  unproven  aircraft  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  $550  million  each,  and  if 
past  experience  in  weapons  procure- 
ment is  any  guide,  I  would  expect  the 
final  cost  to  be  closer  to  $750  million 
each  or  even  more.  The  Pentagon 
would  like  an  eventu'.l  force  of  132 
planes,  which  puts  the  overall  cost  at 


about  $100  billion.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  it. 

The  B-2  is  said  to  be  necessary  In 
the  wake  of  nuclear  exchange  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  strike  hardened  under- 
ground command  centers  and  mobile 
targets  such  as  SS-24's  and  25's.  I  have 
several  problems  with  this  reasoning. 
First,  the  incredible  devastation  and 
disruption  of  command  following  a 
full-scale  nuclear  exchange  would,  in 
my  judgment,  make  such  a  mission 
highly  impractical  if  not  meaningless. 
Even  more  importantly,  I  believe  that 
existing  weapons,  like  the  MX  and  Tri- 
dent D-5  missiles,  are  accurate  enough 
to  accomplish  that  part  of  the  B-2's 
stated  mission.  And,  if  we  free  up  the 
funds  from  the  B-2  bomber  program, 
and  apply  a  small  part  of  it  toward 
practical  stealth  technology,  we  can 
ensure  that  our  stealth  cruise  missile 
can  accomplish  that  mission  of  the  B- 
2  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

I  also  question  whether  the  B-2's 
radar-defeating  design  would  work  in 
practice.  The  state-of-the-art  Stealth 
technology  works  wonderfully  against 
today's  sophisticated  radars,  but  un- 
fortunately, the  majority  of  Soviet 
radar  installations  are  much  older, 
long-wavelength  radars  that  would 
have  no  problem  seeing  incoming  B- 
2's.  And,  most  ominously,  since  the  B- 
2  is  unarmed  except  for  its  warheads, 
once  spotted  it  would  be  a  sitting  duck 
unable  to  defend  itself.  In  addition, 
since  the  bomber's  targeting  relies 
heavily  on  U.S.  satellites,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  is  almost  assured  follow- 
ing nuclear  confrontation— the  time 
that  the  B-2  wiU  be  in  the  air— the 
bombers  wUl  be  left  blind  over  Russia, 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  air  defenses. 

On  balance,  I  believe  commitment  to 
production  of  the  B-2  carmot  be  justi- 
fied on  either  military  or  budgetary 
grounds.  It  is  an  unbelievably  expen- 
sive, poorly  conceived  weapon  for  a 
poorly  conceived  mission. 

The  Kasich  amendment  would  spend 
out  the  $8  billion  for  additional  re- 
search and  development  into  Stealth 
bomber  technology,  build  13  test 
bombers,  and  mothball  the  production 
line.  This  amendment  would  save  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  at  least  $40 

billion. 

The  Kasich  amendment  is  prudent 
and  responsible  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  start  out  be  commending  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  for  the 
excellent  debate  they  have  sparked  in 
the  House.  In  fact,  we  should  have  a 
debate  like  this  on  a  number  of  weap- 
ons systems. 

I  was  disappointed  yesterday  to  see  a 
$42  billion  program,  the  LHX,  be  de- 
bated for  just  a  few  minutes  and  to  see 


a  vote  on  such  a  major,  major  weapons 
system  take  place.  In  fact,  the  LHX. 
the  Scout  helicopter,  will  cost  from 
here  on  out  some  $42  biUion,  which  is 
about  the  same  price  for  this  Impor- 
tant part  of  our  strategic  moderniza- 
tion. 

I  was  specially  glad  to  have  a  chance 
to  debate  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowland]  on  this 
amendment.  Members  on  the  Republi- 
can side.  I  want  to  commend  them  for 
their  inteUectual  contribution  to  what 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
done  this  year. 

I  want  to  commend  also  the  propo- 
nent on  the  Democratic  side,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums], who  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  and 
offered  a  lot  of  good  points  in  this 
very  important  debate. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  we  need 
the  B-2.  First,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
triad  and  what  the  Soviet  Union  has 
done  with  respect  to  the  triad.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  entered  into  an 
attack  on  the  triad  in  three  areas.  So 
far  they  have  devoted  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  render  our  submarines  vulnera- 
ble. They  have  not  done  that,  but  the 
possibility  of  a  breakthrough  is  not 
nonexistent.  They  are  devoting  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  the  best  talent  in 
the  Soviet  science  corps  to  making  a 
breakthrough  on  the  vulnerability  of 
our  submarine  part  of  our  deterrent. 

In  the  ICBM  part  of  the  deterrent, 
they  have  absolutely  paralayzed  the 
US.  Government  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress when  they  built  the  SS-18  mis- 
sile, which  has  3,080  warheads  capable 
of  taking  out  our  entire  land-based 
part  of  the  triad,  the  ICBM's.  They 
paralyzed  us  on  the  missile  pait  of  the 
triad,  and  you  are  going  to  see  the 
result  of  that  paralysis  later  on  in  the 
debate  on  the  ICBM's. 

No  matter  what  we  try  to  do  on  the 
Midgetman  or  the  MX.  they  have  put 
the  U.S.  Congress  really  at  an  impasse 
on  that  very  important  part  of  the 

triad.  .  ^ 

On  the  air  breathing  leg  of  the  triad, 
they  have  similarly  devoted  enormous 
resources  on  paralyzing  American  ef- 
forts. They  spend  $350  billion  develop- 
ing a  defense  system  against  penetrat- 
ing bombers. 

The  stealth  technology  for  which 
this  Congress  paid  $23  billion  for  R&D 
on  this  aircraft  has  successfully  con- 
fronted that  enormous  Soviet  invest- 
ment and  beaten  it.  We  are  able  to 
penetrate  with  the  B-2  bomber. 

It  is  especially  important  for  this 
Congress  when  we  have  such  enor- 
mous problems  with  this  one  leg  of  the 
triad,  which  is  the  ICBM  leg.  that  we 
continue  to  strengthen  the  two  legs 
that  we  still  have  an  advantage  in,  and 
that  is  the  submarines  and  the  bomber 
force.  It  Is  more  Important  than  ever 
because  the  ICBM's  are  in  real  danger 
to  move  forward  on  this  bomber. 


Let  me  address  Just  for  a  minute 
these  arguments  that  somehow  the  B- 
2  Is  just  going  to  mop  up  and  there  is 
nothing  going  to  be  mopped  up  be- 
cause there  is  no  sense  In  mopping  up 
in  the  Soviet  Union  because  nuclear 
devastation  wUl  have  taken  place. 

The  facts  are  that  every  American 
retaliatory  system,  unless  we  launch 
on  warning,  would  only  occur  and 
would  only  strike  the  Soviet  Union 
after  devastation  In  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  is  a  fact. 

So  the  point  Is  that  we  are  not  build- 
ing the  B-2  and  we  are  not  building 
our  submarines  and  we  are  not  build- 
ing ICBM's,  we  are  not  building  these 
so  we  can  devastate  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  building  them  so  that  we  can 
deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  devastat- 
ing us  with  a  first  strike.  That  is  why 
we  are  building  this  bomber.  This  is 
why  we  are  building  the  submarines 
and  the  ICBM's. 

One  last  point,  A  747  costs  $120  mil- 
lion. That  is  one-third  the  cost  of  a  B- 
2.  The  next  time  you  fly  a  747  with  10 
passengers  on  board  across  this  coun- 
try, ask  yourselves  whether  we  would 
use  an  aircraft  three  times  that  much 
to  make  a  strike  against  Libya.  The 
answer  is  absolutely.  Please  support 
the  B-2. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Frost]. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Skelton  amendment  to 
continue  production  of  the  B-2 
bomber. 

We  are  all  famUiar  with  the  total 
program  unit  cost  figures  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  B-2  program.  They 
sound  dramatic  and  have  led  to  the  so- 
called  sticker  shock  factor.  However, 
viewing  the  cost  of  the  program  solely 
in  these  terms  is,  I  believe,  misleading. 
First,  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  B-2's 
development  is  successfully  completed. 
Nearly  one-third,  or  about  $23  billion, 
of  the  program's  total  cost  has  already 
been  invested.  So  the  real  issue  is  the 
cost  yet  to  go,  the  total  cost  that  must 
be  spent  this  year  and  the  next  few 
years  to  field  a  fleet  of  132  B-2  bomb- 
ers. This  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  flyaway  cost.  This  Is  a  traditional 
measure  of  aircraft  cost. 

When  the  flyaway  cost  of  this  air- 
craft is  compared  to  earlier  programs 
we  find  that  it  is  only  about  20  percent 
above  the  level  of  the  B-IB,  about 
$200  million  to  $228  mUllon.  This  is  a 
far  lower  increase  for  a  new  genera- 
tion weapon  than  in  most  cases,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  capabUity  dif- 
ferences are  dramatic.  You  can  also 
compare  the  B-2  flyaway  cost  to  the 
flyaway  cost  of  a  new  747  commercial 
airliner,  which  costs  over  $130  million. 
Also,  the  procurement  of  the  B-2 
will  average  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  DOD  budget  than  any  of  the  pre- 
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vious  bomber  programs.  For  example, 
the  B-47  required  2.9  percent  of  the 
defense  budget  during  acquisition:  the 
B-52  represented  1.4  percent;  and  the 
B-l  took  1.6  percent.  By  comparison, 
the  B-2  will  require  1.3  percent  of  the 
DOD  budget  during  its  acquisition 
period. 

Finally,  one  has  to  consider  the  cost 
of  alternatives.  In  theory  we  could 
decide  to  abandon  the  manned  pene- 
trating bomber  leg  of  the  triad,  but 
this  would  have  severe  consequences 
for  strategic  stabUity  and  the  pros- 
pects of  arms  control. 

Or  you  could  simply  buy  more  B  Is. 
This  would  not  only  be  militarily 
unwise,  it  would  also  be  budget  non- 
sense. If  we  acquired  132  more  Bis 
and  the  needed  associated  tankers  to 
support  them,  the  cost  would  be  $44 
billion.  $1  billion  more  than  what  is 
needed  to  complete  the  B-2  program. 
But  of  course  such  a  force  would  be 
far  less  capable  than  the  B-2. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  despite  dra- 
matic headlines,  when  you  really  ex- 
amine the  cost  of  the  B-2  it  is  not  out 
of  line,  especially  in  light  of  its  revolu- 
tionary contribution  to  the  force.  It's 
needed  to  modernize  the  bomber  leg  of 
the  strategic  triad,  and  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  vote  for  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment and  to  vote  no  on  the  Dellums/ 
Kasich  substitute. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
now  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Skaggs] 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Kasich-Dellums 
amendment  to  restructure  the  B-2 
program. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  support 
this  amendment:  the  B-2s  poorly  de 
fined  mission;  the  extraordinairy,  ex 
travagant    cost   of    the    bomber:    real 
questions  about  whether  the  stealth 
technology  will  actually  work  as  adver 
tised;  and  a  history  of  mismanagement 
of  the  project.  All  these  are  important 
issues  which,  until  just  recently,  were 
cloaked  in  stealth-like  secrecy  by  the 
Air  Force  and  Defense  Department. 

Now,  however,  thanks  in  large  part 
to  Congressman  BEHinrrr,  who  led  the 
charge  to  force  the  Air  Force  to  dis- 
close more  cost  and  performance  data, 
the  Congress  is  prepared  for  the  first 
time  to  really  debate  this  program. 
And  one  of  the  surest  signs  that  the 
Air  Force  knows  how  problematic  this 
program  is,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
working  with  the  Northrop  Corp.  to 
sell  the  B-2  as  a  jobs  program. 

I  hold  in  my  hands  exhibit  A,  a  news 
release  that  Northrop  has  put  out 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  news  release, 
which  Northrop  is  distributing  widely 
around  the  Capitol,  gives  a  State-by- 
State  list  of  some  of  the  dozens  of 
companies  working  on  the  B-2.  It  is  a 
clear  attempt  to  persuade  legislators 
to  vote  for  the  project  based  on  home- 
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SUte  interests:  there  can  be  no  other 
reason  for  it. 

That's  offensive  enough.  With  the 
B-2's  $70  billion  price  tag,  our  debate 
should  be  about  the  national  defense, 
not  local  jobs.  But  what  is  even  worse 
is  the  collaboration  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Northrop  in 
preparing  this  list  of  companies,  de- 
spite the  fact  that,  for  the  last  2  years. 
Congress  has  been  warning  the  Penta- 
gon to  stop  its  practice  of  selling  weap- 
ons systems  to  Congress  based  on  their 
pork  content. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  since  the 
early  1900's  it  has  been  against  the  law 
for  the  Department— or  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch— to  lobby  Con- 
gress. But  that  is  a  hard  law  to  en- 
force, and  many  agencies  and  depart- 
ments have  found  some  gaping  loop- 
holes in  that  law.  One  loophole  that 
has  worked  very  well,  especially  for 
the  DOD,  is  to  sell  a  program  based  on 
how  many  jobs  and  how  much  eco- 
nomic benefit  that  program  would 
offer  a  State  or  congressional  district. 
The  textbook  case  was  the  B-l 
bomber,  built  in  all  50  States,  a  piece 
of  it  In  almost  every  one  of  our  435 
congressional  districts.  The  lobbying 
design  was  perfect;  the  congressional 
strategy  flawless.  Too  bad  the  plane 
does  not  perform  as  promised. 

To  try  to  get  at  this  one  gigantic 
loophole,  in  1987.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  DOD  should  not 
prepare  any  information  on  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  or  on  the  employment 
impact  a  program  would  have  in  a  par- 
ticular State  or  congressional  district, 
before  that  program  reached  full-scale 
development.  That  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  signed  into 
law. 

In  1988.  seeing  no  change  in  DOD 
policy,  I  offered  that  amendment 
again.  Again,  the  full  House  adopted 
It.  and  in  conference  it  was  changed 
into  a  directive  that  the  Department 
issue  a  regulation  to  deal  with  the 
issues  raised  by  the  amendment.  Now, 
nearly  a  year  later,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Department  has  informed  me  it 
has  no  intention  of  issuing  any  such 
regulation.  That  spokesman  has  also 
informed  me  that  the  Department  reg- 
ularly ignores  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolutions,  because  it  perceives  no 
compelling  reason  to  do  anything 
about  them. 

I  find  it  highly  offensive  that  the 
Department  has  ignored  our  congres- 
sional directive,  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment feels  it  can  ignore,  with  impuni- 
ty, sense  of  the  Congress  resolutions. 
And  I'm  outraged  that  the  Depart- 
ments  actions  have  contaminated  our 
debate  today  with  a  jobs  issue  which, 
in  a  $70  billion  program,  we  just 
cannot  afford  to  consider. 

Now  that  the  DOD  is  actually  trying 
to  kill  a  couple  of  projects— like  the  V- 
22  and  the  F-14— I  believe  Secretary 


Cheney  and  others  understand  how 
misguided  it  is  to  base  your  sales  pitch 
on  jobs.  That  sword  cuts  both  ways.  It 
comes  down  to  this— if  the  DOD  and 
Congress  want  the  best  defense  money 
can  buy.  you  do  not  talk  the  jobs  talk. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
jobs  argument  for  the  B-2,  and  to  join 
the  authors  of  this  amendment  in 
bringing  some  common  sense  to  this 
issue. 

The  news  release  referred  to  follows: 

The  B-2  Nationwide  Industrial  Team 
The  U.S.  Air  Force's  B-2  program  is  sup- 
ported nationwide  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  at  prime  contractor  Nor 
throp  Corporation,  key  subcontractors 
Boeing.  LTV.  General  Electric  and  Hughes, 
and  other  suppliers  and  sutKontractors  in  46 
states. 

Companies  whose  participation  has  been 
declassified  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
include 

ARIZONA 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace. 

Allied  Signal  Fluid  Systems  Division. 

Garrett  Auxiliary  Power  Inc. 

CALIFORNIA 

Allied  signal  Aerospace.  AirResearch  L.A. 

Applied  Consulting  &  Tech  Service. 

Associate  N/C  Programming. 

B&H  Associates. 

Bums  &  Roe  Pacific  Engineers. 

Condor  Systems  Inc. 

Deliotte.  Haskins  &  Sells. 

Evolving  Technology. 

Ewing  Technical  Design  Inc. 

Explosive  Technology  Inc. 

Facilities  Systems  Engineering. 

Frequency  West. 

GEC  Astronics  Corporation. 

General  Dynamics  Electronics  Division. 

Gould  Defense  Systems. 

Hughes  Aircraft.  Radar  System  Group. 

Hughes  Electronic  Dynamics. 

Hughes  Training  &  Control  Division. 

Inconen  Corporation. 

ITT  Gilfillan. 

Jaycor. 

Kaymar. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 

Mantach  Support  Technologies  Inc. 

McDormell  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 

Mini  Systems. 

Mini-Systems  Associates. 

Multax  Systems. 

Narda  Microwave  Inc. 

Norman  Engineering  Co. 

Parker  Mannifin. 

PDA  Engineering. 

Raychem  Corporation. 

Raytheon  Co. 

Resdal  Engineering  Corporation. 

Servicon  Systems  Inc. 

Spectragraphic  Corporation. 

Sundstrand. 

TAD  Tech  Services  Corporation. 

Teledyne  Electronics. 

Teledyne  McCormick. 

Texas  Instruments  Ridgecrest. 

TRW.  Redondo  Beach. 

TRW.  Sacramento  Engineering  Office. 

TRW  Space  &  Defense. 

UTS  Engineering  &  Consultants. 

VERAC  Inc. 

Watkins-Johnson  Co. 

Whittaker  Corporation. 

COLORADO 

General  Devices  Inc. 
Kaman  Instrumentation. 
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Kaman  Sciences  Corporation. 

Mantecs. 

OEAInc. 

Storage  Tech  Corporation. 

Stonehouse  Group. 

Unisys  Corporation  Defense  Systems. 

CONMECriCUT 

Amaco  Performance  Products. 
Ensign  Blckford  Co. 
Hamilton  Standard. 
Tech  Systems  Corporation. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

McKenna.  Conner  &  Cimeo. 

FIORIDA 

Hi  Tec. 

United  Technologies. 

GEORGIA 

Electromagnetic  Devices. 

IDAHO 

Vanita  Industries. 

ILLINOIS 

Electrodynamics  Inc. 
Sundstrand  Aviation. 

lOWA 

Rockwell  International  Corporation,  Col- 
lins Division. 

KANSAS 

Boeing  Military  Airplane  Co. 

KENTUCKY 

Xaco  Industries  Inc. 

MARYIANI) 

AAI  Corporation. 
Digital  Equipment. 

Pairchild  Communications  &  Electronics 
Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Adage  Inc. 

Adams-Russell  Co.  Inc. 
Adams-Russell  Electronics  Co.  Inc. 
Fenwal  Inc. 

General  Electric  Aircraft  Equipment  Divi- 
sion. 
Kaman  Avidyne. 
Lighting  Technologies. 
Microdynamlcs  Inc. 
Microwave  Associates  Inc. 
Microwave  Development  Labs. 
Microwave  Engineering  Corporation. 
Varian. 

MICHIGAN 

Smith  Industries  Aerospace  &  Defense. 

MINNESOTA 

Honeywell. 

Rosemount  Inc. 

Unisys  Corporation.  Defense  Systems. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Continental  Microwave  St,  Tool  Co. 
Kom  Wave  Corporation. 
Sanders  Associates  Inc. 
Tech  Resources  Inc. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Allied  Corporation.  Bendix  Flight  Sys- 
tems. 

Kaarfott  Guidance/Navigation  Corpora- 
tion. 

Lockheed  iHectronics  Inc. 

Micro  Lab. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Los  Alamos  Technical  Associates  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

Arkwrin  Industries  Inc. 

Eastman  Kodak. 

General  Electric  Aircraft  Controls 

Gull  Inc. 

Hazeltlne. 

Miltope  Co. 

ja-d.w  o-9»-i;t  iPt  i2i 


Mooglnc. 

Scipar  Inc. 

Transportable  Technology  Inc. 

OHIO 

Battelle  Columbus. 
BDM  Corporation. 

General    Electric     Aircraft     Engineering 
Group. 
Logicon. 

OKLAHOMA 

Defense  Technologies  Inc. 

TRW  Oklahoma  Engineering  Office. 

TEXAS 

B&M  Associates. 

Belcan  Services. 

Butler  Service  Group. 

Consultants  &  Designers  Inc. 

Contract  Services. 

E-Systems. 

Ernst  &  Whitney. 

General  Devices. 

H.L.  Yoh. 

International  Business  Machines. 

Interglobal  Technical  Services. 

LTV  Aircraft  Products  Group. 

LTV  Missiles  &  Electronics  Group. 

N/C  Services. 

Nelson,  Coulson  &  Associates  Inc. 

PDS-Tech  Services. 

Pollack  &  San. 

Rockwell  International  Corporation. 

Standard  Manufacturing  Co. 

Superior  Manufsujturing  Co. 

Superior  Design  Co.  Inc. 

TAD  Technical  Services. 

Versatec. 

Wang. 

UTAH 

Hercules  Inc. 

VERMONT 

Hercules  Aerospace. 
Simmonds  Precision. 

VIRGINIA 

Amdahl  Federal  Service  Corporation. 
Mantech  International  Corporation. 
Xerox. 

WASHINGTON 

Boeing  Military  Advanced  Systems  Co. 

Eldec  Corporation. 

Ewing  Tech  Design  Inc. 

General  Electric. 

Kirk-Mayer  Inc. 

Nelson.  Coulson  &  Associates  Inc. 

RHO  Co.  Inc. 

Science  &  Engineering  Associates  Inc. 

VTC  Service  Corporation. 

D  1120 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mrs.  Lloyd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  chairman  from 
Wisconsin  and  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma regarding  the  B-2,  or  Stealth, 
bomber  program. 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues  I  have 
some  very  serious  concerns  about  the 
B-2  bomber  program.  P'irst,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  level  of  concurrency 
in  the  program.  It  is  disturbing,  par- 
ticularly given  the  Air  Force's  experi- 
ence with  the  B-IB,  that  the  current 
structure  of  the  B-2  program  permits 
the  Air  Force  to  purchase  a  large 
number  of  aircraft  before  completing 
the  B-2's  test  program. 


Second,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
total  cost  of  the  B-2  program.  If  the 
program  remains  on  its  present  sched- 
ule, which  is  by  no  means  certain,  it 
will  cost  $70  billion,  or  over  $530  mil- 
lion per  aircraft.  During  the  peak 
years  of  the  B-2's  procurement,  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993,  and  1994,  according 
to  the  present  program  schedule,  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  fund  the  B-2  at  a 
level  of  $8  billion.  Only  12  countries  in 
the  world  have  defense  budgets  larger 
than  the  budget  the  Air  Force  is  pro- 
posing for  a  single  program.  It  is  an 
open  question  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
is  politically  or  fiscally  possible  to 
meet  the  funding  levels  requested  by 
the  Air  Force. 

Despite  these  concerns,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  cancel  the  B- 
2  program  at  this  point.  I  believe  the 
Air  Force  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  fully  test  and  prove  the  B-2 
and  restructure  the  program  to  make 
it  more  affordable  before  Congress  de- 
cides to  pull  the  plug,  by  supporting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  our  colleagues 
from  Oklahoma,  we  can  do  Just  this. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Defense  Department  to  restructure 
the  B-2  program  and  meet  test  and 
performance  requirements  for  the 
plane  before  any  additional  aircraft 
are  purchased.  It  would  also  require 
the  Defense  Department  to  submit  a 
plan  to  reduce  the  costs  of  the  B-2 
program  which  must  be  approved  by 
Congress.  Finally,  the  amendment  re- 
quired the  Air  Force's  performance 
review  for  the  B-2  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  in  an  unclassified  form. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  another 
point  regarding  the  need  for  careful 
and  thoughtful  reflection  before  any 
decision  is  reached  to  cancel  the  B-2 
program.  The  B-2  plays  an  Important 
role  in  the  United  States  arms  control 
strategy.  Under  the  proposed  counting 
rules  for  the  putative  START  Agree- 
ment the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  limited  to  6,000  nuclear  war- 
heads. For  the  purposes  of  the  START 
regime,  manned,  penetrating  bombers 
carrying  SRAM  missiles  or  nuclear 
gravity  bombs  count  as  only  one  war- 
head against  the  6,000  limit.  This  Is 
true  regardless  of  how  many  missiles 
or  gravity  bombs  the  bomber  Is  carry- 
ing. However,  bombers  carrying  cruise 
missiles,  regardless  of  how  many  mis- 
siles they  are  carrying,  count  as  10 
warheads  against  the  6,000  limit.  As  a 
manned,  penetrating  bomber  under 
the  START  regime,  the  B-2  will  be  of 
significant  advantage  to  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  negotiating  posi- 
tion in  Geneva  Is  predicated  upon  suc- 
cessful deployment  of  the  B-2.  To 
cancel  the  program  now,  without  fully 
considering  the  arms  control  implica- 
tions of  such  an  act,  would  be  inappro- 
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priate.  The  United  SUtes  recent  suc- 
cesses in  arms  control  can  be  traced  to 
the  American  Insistence  to  come   to 
the  bargaining  table  with  a  strong,  ca 
pable    nuclear    deterrent.    The    U.S. 
policy  of  peace  through  strength  wit 
nessed    one    of    its    greatest    achieve- 
ments with  the  signing  of  the  Interme- 
diate  Range  Nuclear   Forces   Treaty. 
The  United  SUtes  should  apply   the 
same   policy  to  the  START   negotia- 
tions. The  B-2  is  presently  a  part  of 
that  policy  and  before  any  decision  to 
cancel  the  B-2  is  made,  careful  consid 
eration  must  be  given  to  this  fact. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  body  will 
adopt  this  amendment  as  a  prudent 
middle  ground  between  those  in  Con 
gress  who  would  kill  the  B-2  program 
despite  its  promise,  and  those  who 
would  move  forward  with  full  funding 
of  the  B-2  program  despite  its  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard]. 

Mr.    HUBBARD.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
fered  by  my  good  friend.  Congressman 
Ike  Skelton,  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Skelton  has  submitted  an 
amendment  essential  to  our  Nations 
policy  of  deterrence,  and  it  is  critical 
to  control  rapid  escalation  of  the  arm.^ 

Yes,  its  costly.  However,  we  should 
not  put  a  price  tag  on  our  national  de 
fense. 

The  Skelton  amendment  has  three 
very  important  components  that  are 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  B-2 
program.  They  are: 

First,  it  prohibits  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  expending  fiscal  year 
1990  procurement  funds  for  the  B  2 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certi 
fies  in  writing  to  our  congressional  de 
fense  committees  that  performance 
levels,  cost  reduction  initiatives,  and 
quality  performance  criteria  have  been 

met. 

Second,  the  Skelton  amendment  re 
quires    the    Secretary    of    Defense    to 
submit  an  aruiual  report  to  congres 
sional  committees  on  the  cost,  sched 
ule,  and  capability  of  the  B  2  program 

Third,  the  Skelton  amendment  re 
quires  next  year  an  unclassified  report 
on  the  performance  characteristics  of 
the  aircraft;  range,  payload.  altitude. 
speed,  stability  in  flight,  and  surviv 
ability  against  Soviet  air  defenses. 

We  debate  and  vote  upon  billions  of 
Federal  dollars  for  worthwhile  entitle 
ment  programs. 

We  debate  and  vote  upon  billions  of 
dollars  for  controversial  foreign  aid. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  we  debate 
modem  defense  needs  for  our  country 
that  the  cost  is  of  such  concern  to 
some  people  who  seldom  question  the 
cost  of  other  programs. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  much 
of  the  debate  on  the  B-2  bomber  has 


focused  primarily  on  its  cost.  Lets  not 
overlook  the  many  benefits  this  revo- 
lutionary technological  bomber  could 
have  for  us  and  our  Nation. 

The  stealth  capability  of  the  B-2 
bomber  makes  it  invisible  to  enemy 
radar  and  defense  systems.  It  can 
enter  enemy  air  space  undetected  and 
unfired  upon. 

This  technological  breakthrough 
was   developed   over   an   8-    to    9-year 

span. 

As  history  correctly  tells  us.  in- 
creased technology  has  always  led  to 
deterrence  and.  more  important,  to 
peace.  . 

Those  of  us  who  believe  the  B-2  will 
make  a  "significant  contribution  to  our 
national  security  and  even  world  peace 
will  vote  for  the  Skelton  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Skelton  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hayes  ] . 

Mr  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Dellums 
amendment. 

Mr   Chairman,  I  would  like  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues to  a  special  flight  for  which  the  De- 
fense [Department  is  currently  taking  reserva- 
tions  Now.  if  you  read  the  brochure  distribut- 
ed by  the  Defense  Department,   it  tells  you 
that  the  plane  you  will  be  flying  in  has  the 
most  advanced  technology  of  any  aircraft  ever 
built    It  has  satellites,  computers,  radars,  and 
all  the  best  equipment  that  money  can  buy   In 
tact,  this  plane  is  so  advanced,  it  has  the  ca- 
pability to  become  invisible  to  the  human  eye 
But.  as  with  any  proposition  that  seems  too 
good    to    be    true,    the    brochure    leaves   out 
some   important   details  that   would   probably 
make  you  change  your  mind  about  this  fanta- 
sy flight    The  brochure  does  not  tell  you  that 
you  will  be  stuck  on  the  runway  waiting  for 
almost  2  years  while  repairs  are  being  done 
so  you  can  take  off.  it  does  not  tell  you  why 
the  departure  times  keep  changing  for  no  ap- 
parent reason,  and  it  surely  does  not  tell  you 
that  you  will  have  to  make  a  $23  billion  de- 
posit   before    your    plane    ever    leaves    the 

runway 

Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  today  in  opposition  to 
the  unthinkable  prospect  of  committing  $70 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  a  program 
building  planes  we  don't  need,  while  we  con- 
stantly nickel  and  dime  the  social  programs 
we  do  need  These  programs  which  are  vitally 
important  to  the  economic  success  and  sur- 
vival of  our  inner  cities 

Mr  Chairman,  too  often  in  the  past  we  have 
been  willing  to  overlook  the  reality  of  the  ev- 
eryday needs  of  the  Amencan  people,  while  at 
the  same  time  spending  billions  of  dollars 
chasing  a  dream  of  ultimate  nuclear  deter- 
rence that  can  never  t>e  At  this  moment,  our 
cities  are  on  the  brink  of  destruction  Drugs 
are  running  rampant  and  causing  our  youth  to 
die  at  an  alarming  rate,  unemployment  in  our 
inner  cities  is  as  high  as  ever  with  no  signs  of 
decline  and  our  educational  system  suffers 
from  a  tremendous  lack  of  Federal  dollars 

These  are  the  problems  that  this  Congress 
should  be  addressing    These  are  the  areas 


where  money  is  needed  in  order  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  life  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. My  fellow  colleagues,  i  strongly  urge 
you  to  support  this  amendment  terminating 
production  of  the  B-2  bomber.  If  we  don't 
stop  dreaming  now  about  defending  ourselves 
from  the  Soviets,  we  will  one  day  wake  up 
and  find  ourselves  living  in  a  nightmare  inside 
our  own  borders 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dannemeyer]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  arguments  raised  against  the  B-2 
Stealth  bomber  seem  like  voices  from 
another  age.  Admittedly,  the  cost  is 
breathtaking     at     $600     million     per 
plane.  And,  certainly,  we  owe  it  to  tax- 
payers and  pilots  alike  to  develop  a 
safe,  cost-effective,  and  efficacious  air- 
craft which  will  meet  our  strategic  re- 
quirements into  the  next  century.  So 
by  all  means  test  and.  where  deficient, 
revise  and  correct.  But  we  risk  making 
an  historic  blunder,  if  we  allow  legiti- 
mate but  overstated  charges— that  the 
B-2  is  too  expensive,  has  exotic  com- 
ponents,  is  insufficiently  tested,   and 
has    an    unverified    need— to    dictate 
policy.  As  an  advanced  technology  pro- 
totype, it  will  have  its  share  of  imper- 
fections and  an  army  of  detractors.  We 
need  to  address  the  defects  by  making 
appropriate  adjustments,  not  throw  up 
our  hands  in  despair,  lament  that  it 
doesn't  work,  and  quit. 

The  stewards  of  the  public  trust 
have  traditionally  made  Congress  a 
forum  for  debating  the  merits  of  a 
particular  program,  an  especially  ani- 
mated process  when  it  entails  a  new 
and  untried  system.  The  first  airplane, 
the  first  aircraft  carrier,  the  first  mis- 
sile, the  first  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rine—all had  their  antagonists  who 
thought  the  technology  suspect,  the 
price  exorbitant,  and  the  need  ill-de- 
fined. The  arguments  don't  change 
over  the  years,  only  the  names  and  the 
amounts. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1990-91  includes 
$27,555  billion  for  aircraft  procure- 
ment. 9  percent  of  the  total  authoriza- 
tion-$303.5  billion.  By  comparison,  in 
1939.  $170  million  were  allocated  for 
1.800  planes  out  of  a  total  bill  of 
$1,150  billion-a  14.8-percent  share. 
President  Roosevelt  had  requested 
$300  million  for  3.000  aircraft.  Floor 
debate  illustrated  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion not  dissimilar  from  that  which  is 
occurring  50  years  later. 

Representative  Ross  Collins  of  Mis- 
sissippi remarked: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  suspicion  thai 
some  propagandist  in  the  aviation  industry 
Ls  back  of  all  this  urge  to  build  up  a  vast  air 
force.  I  March  3.  1939  ) 

Senator  Warren  Austin  of  Vermont 
cogently  observed: 

•  •  •  no  rational,  coherent,  educational  pro- 
gram which  requires  years  of  pursuit  to  be 
accomplished  can  be  planned  for  with  any 
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degree  of  inteUigence  at  all  if  it  does  not  at 
the  outset  show  that  there  is  authorized  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  carry  on  the  program. 
(March  3,  1939). 

One  year  earlier,  on  a  similar  meas- 
ure, the  discussion  proceeded  along  a 
familiar  vein: 

Representative  David  Terry  of  Ar- 
ksjisas: 

I  do  not  know  what  the  program  for  the 
Navy  planes  will  cost,  but  If  the  cost  for  the 
2,300  Army  planes  runs  around  $143  million, 
and  the  Navy  planes  cost  as  much,  you  can 
appreciate  that  the  program  covering  air  de- 
fense will  reach  enormous  proportions. 
(March  25,  1938.) 

During  debate  on  funding  rotary- 
winged  aircraft.  Representative  Wil- 
liam King  of  Utah  charged: 

I  simply  state  that  we  are  squandering  $2 
million;  but  we  are  squandering  so  much, 
and  this  item  is  so  insignificant  that  I 
cannot  object.  (June  16,  1938.) 

Playing  one  defense  system  against 
another  is  nothing  new  either.  On 
January  I,  1938,  Senators  Robert 
Reynolds  of  North  Carolina  and 
Homer  Bone  of  Washington  enjoyed  a 
colloquy  on  the  relative  merits  of  air- 
craft as  opposed  to  other  military  sys- 
tems. Noting  that  a  battleship  cost  $60 
million.  Senator  Bone— no  doubt  rep- 
resenting his  constituents  in  Seattle- 
reflected  that  $60  million  could  fund 
the  acquisition  of  from  300  to  400 
Boeing  bombers. 

Defense  firms  came  in  for  their 
share  of  contractor  bashing.  In  the 
Senate  on  March  6,  1939.  both  Wright 
and  United  Aircraft— Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney—the two  major  manufacturers  of 
aircraft  engines— were  charged  with 
having  made  obscene  profits  at  tax- 
payers' expense.  From  1927  to  1933. 
profits  were  alleged  to  have  ranged 
from  7  to  50  percent— 29  percent  aver- 
age—on engines,  from  7  to  73  per- 
cent—20  percent  average— on  Army 
planes,  and  about  36  percent  on  Navy 
planes.  Consolidated  Aircraft  made 
profits  of  from  16  to  49  percent  during 
the  period  1927-31.  Current  procure- 
ment scandals  and  cost  overruns— al- 
though carrying  larger  price  tags- 
have  ample  precedence. 

Prom  a  technical  standpoint,  there 
are  essentially  two  objections  raised 
agaiivst  the  B-2  bomber:  the  concept  is 
flawed  and  the  design  faulty.  The  first 
focuses  on  what  it  should  do,  the 
second  on  what  it  can  do.  Whether  or 
not  the  system  is  cost  effective  de- 
pends upon  resolution  of  the  technical 
merits. 

It  is  imperative  to  acknowledge  that 
initially  negative  results  need  not  in- 
validate the  concept.  The  first  subma- 
rine—1776— was  an  unsightly  walnut- 
shaped  container;  hardly  a  precxirsor 
of  today's  Trident  ballistic  subs,  it  was 
nevertheless  and  early  source  of  inspi- 
ration. The  Wright  brothers'  airplane 
could  not  possibly  have  bombed  battle- 
ships; still  it  was  seminal  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the   B-2.   Armored  ships 


first  dueled  inconclusively  in  1862; 
those  combatants  could  hardly  have 
foreseen  the  epochal  battle  at  Midway 
28  years  later.  Pioneer  V-1  buzz  bombs 
initially  careened  with  impunity  into 
the  Baltic  flats  off  Peenemunde;  yet 
they  led  directly  to  the  multimegaton 
ICBM's  which  threaten  armihilation 
virithin  minutes. 

The  verbal  battle  which  raged  over 
defense  spending  preceding  our  entry 
into  the  Second  World  War  was  not 
entirely  due  to  residual  isolationism. 
The  flawed  concept  and  faulty  design 
of  aircraft  figured  prominently  in  the 
debate. 

The  Boeing  B-17,  imveiled  in  1934. 
was  not  considered  much  of  a  Plying 
Portress  initially.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  not  convinced  that  the  plane 
was  needed  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  The  British,  who  flew  the 
B-17C  version  in  1940-41,  considered  it 
underarmed  and  vulnerable.  The  D 
version  added  self-sealing  fuel  tanks, 
the  E  augmented  defensive  armament, 
and  the  G  increased  the  number  of  .50 
calibre  machineguns  to  13.  Of  12.731 
B-17's  built.  8,680  were  B-17Gs  which 
proved  instrtunental  in  wiiming  the 
war  in  Europe. 

The  Martin  B-26  light  bomber  was 
designed  with  stubby  wings  and  small 
flaps  which,  when  coupled  with  two 
2.200  horsepower  engines,  resulted  in 
landing  speeds  of  100  miles  per  hour- 
excessive  in  those  days.  Many  acci- 
dents were  recorded  and  the  plane 
which  was  to  become  known  as  the 
Marauder  was  originally  labeled  the 
Widow-maker.  The  B-26B  incorporat- 
ed a  lengthened  wingspan  and  lower 
horsepower.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Marauder  enjoyed  the  lowest  loss 
rate  per  1.000  sorties  of  any  U.S.  light 
bomber. 

By  far  the  most  daring  mass-produc- 
tion aircraft  developed  during  the 
Second  World  War  was  the  Boeing  B- 
29  Superfortress.  Yet  even  this  noble 
craft  had  its  controversies.  The  origi- 
nal requirement  was  for  a  hemisphere 
defense  weapon,  not  a  strategic 
bomber.  Termed  "Army  Air  Force" 
Gen.  Hap  "Henry  H."  Arnold's  multi- 
million-dollar gamble,  the  plane  was 
transformed  into  a  50-ton  weapon  with 
a  range  of  5.830  miles  capable  of  carry- 
ing 10  tons  of  conventional  bombs. 
The  prototype  was  a  Pairchild  PT-19 
trainer  fitted  with  a  new  wing  and  air- 
foil built  at  quarter  scale.  Remarkably 
reminiscent  of  the  procedure  imder- 
taken  with  the  B-1.  the  Army  ap- 
proved a  production  contract  for  250 
planes  before  even  a  mockup  of  the 
aircraft  was  completed.  Test  data  had 
to  be  obtained  from  slide  rules  and 
wind  tuimels. 

Rushed  into  production  before  test- 
ing had  been  completed,  a  number  of 
problems  arose.  The  worst  was  the 
tendency  of  its  engines  to  overheat 
and  catch  on  fire  during  flight.  A 
design  change  was  implemented  which 


enabled  heat  to  dissipate  around  a 
second  bank  of  cylinders.  Hap  Arnold's 
gamble  paid  off.  The  final  version  was 
99  feet  long  and  had  a  wingspan  of  141 
feet.  A  total  of  3.960  B-29's  were  built. 
414  of  which  were  lost  during  the  war. 
First  used  in  June  1944.  they  flew 
34.790  sorties,  destroyed  1.128  Japa- 
nese planes,  and  dropped  170.000  tons 
of  conventional  bombs  on  enemy  tar- 
gets. The  B-29's  place  In  history  Is,  of 
course,  made  consplcious  by  the  drop- 
ping of  the  first  and  only  atomic 
bombs  ever  employed  in  war.  They  can 
rightfully  be  regarded  as  the  first  stra- 
tegic weapons  of  the  nuclear  age.  an 
almost  ludicrous  evolution  from  what 
was  intended  to  be  used  defensively  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  B-2  Is  Intended  to  be  a  key  com- 
ponent of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent  triad,  along  with  ballistic 
missiles  and  cruise  missiles.  Once  de- 
fense strategy  is  formulated  and  its  re- 
quirements defined,  there  should  be 
no  equivocation.  Once  necessity  is  de- 
termined and  a  program  is  initiated,  to 
turn  back  Is  at  the  least  disruptive  and 
at  the  worst  catastrophic.  Make  ad- 
justments where  necessary  and  by  all 
means  clean  up  the  procurement  proc- 
ess, but  don't  throw  on  the  scrap  heap 
the  only  option  we  have  for  a  new  gen- 
eration of  strategic  bombers. 

It  Is  not  insignificant  that  the  Sovi- 
ets continue  to  build  up  their  bomber 
fleet  since  It  comprises  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  their  own  strategic  arsenal. 
At  the  end  of  1988.  the  Soviets  had 
over  1,000  strategic  bombers  oper- 
ational: 
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It  Is  anticipated  that  about  100  of 
the  new  Blackjacks  will  be  produced. 
Together  with  the  Backfires  and 
scores  of  upgraded  Bear  G  and  H 
models,  nearly  half  of  the  Soviet 
bomber  fleet  will  be  of  recent  vintage. 
By  comparion,  the  United  States  has 
fewer  than  100  planes  less  than  15 
years  old: 
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Although  we  have  a  marginal  advan- 
tage in  range,  we  are  regressing  in 
speed  and  becoming  alarmingly  out- 
numbered in  quantity.  Even  If  we  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  aircraft— a  ne- 
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cessity  no  one  would  question— the  dis- 
proportion to  the  Soviets'  advantage 
In  numbers  is  Increasing  rapidly.  In 
1988.  the  Soviets  built  45  new  bombers 
to  our  22;  in  1989  they  are  expected  to 
build  at  least  30  to  our  zero. 

It  is  essential  to  reHect  on  the 
nature  of  modem  war.  Since  1945. 
hundreds  of  conflicts  around  the 
world  have  killed  millions  of  people- 
none  by  nuclear  weapons.  Recent  ini- 
tiatives to  diminish  the  strategic  nu- 
clear arsenal  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
NATO  reliance  on  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  have  placed  increased  impor- 
tance on  conventional  systems,  includ 
ii\g  bombers.  One-third  of  the  triad  is 
inescapably  nuclear  by  nature— ballis 
tic  missiles;  another  third  is  presump- 
tively but  not  permanently  nuclear— 
submarine-launched  missiles;  the  final 
third  is  designed  for  nuclear  capability 
but  is  the  most  flexible  and  can  be- 
and  historically  has  been-readily 
adapted  to  conventional  use— strategic 
bombers. 

If  the  B-2  is  not  equipped  to  handle 
the  tasks  assigned  to  it,  then  we  must 
reevaluate  the  design  and  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  the  same 
maimer  that  we  addressed  the  prob- 
lems with  the  B-17.  the  B-26,  and  the 
B-29.  What  we  must  not  do  is  cut  and 
run,  unless  we  have  some  heretofore 
unrevealed  B-3  lurking  in  the  shadows 
ready  to  assume  replacement  status. 
Our  bomber  fleet  is  approaching  obso- 
lescence and  failure  to  build  a  new 
generation  of  aircraft  will  be  a  far 
more  colossal  mistake  than  spending 
$600  million  apiece  on  B-2s.  The 
amount  we  pay  in  interest  on  debt 
could  easily  pay  for  400  aircraft.  The 
price  may  seem  lavish  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  cost  is  relative  to 
concept  and  design,  both  of  which  are 
correctible.  The  bottom  line  is  that  we 
can  afford  what  we  need. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  MachtleyI. 

D  1130 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,   I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Kasich-Dellums- 
Rowland  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  studied  the 
cost  and  I  have  studied  the  strategy 
for  this  program,  and  I  must  tell  my 
colleagues  that  both  fail.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  in  this  programn.  Today. 
now  is  the  time  to  say  stop. 

Every  weapons  system  must  contrib- 
ute proportionately  of  its  cost  to  the 
national  security  of  this  country.  The 
Stealth  bomber  was  bom  in  a  period 
when  we  had  flush  budgets,  we  had 
money  for  programs.  Today  the 
Nation  carmot  afford  to  spend  this 
money  on  this  defense  program. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  we  are  volun- 
tarily buying  into  disarmament  with 
the  B-2.  The  future  military  budget 
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has  a  $150  billion  deficit.  In  1992  we 
are  being  asked  to  spend  $7.8  billion; 
in  1993.  $8.4  billion;  and  in  1994,  $7.7 
billion. 

We  will  not  spend  this  amount  of 
money,  and  when  we  stretch  out  that 
program,  the  plane  will  go  to  approxi- 
mately $1  billion.  That  $1  bUlion  per 
plane  represents  13.000  homes. 

The  United  States  does  not  need  a 
bomber  whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defense.  The  Air  Force 
is  still  trying  to  win  the  future  wars 
with  World  War  II  maimed  bomber 
strategy.  Hardened  Soviet  military 
sites  are  covered  by  ICBM's  and  Tri- 
dents. The  demanding  retaliatory 
counterforce,  the  mission  of  this 
plane,  is  probably  not  even  possible. 

The  arguments  for  strategic  deter- 
rence quite  frankly  fail.  The  United 
States  has  many  more  warheads  on 
bombers,  and  we  have  twice  as  many 
bombers  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  if 
the  chips  were  needed,  we  have  them. 
Supposing  we  do  commit  to  buy  the 
B-2.  what  will  we  do?  What  do  we  do 
in  the  event  that  the  Soviets  agree  to 
Stealth  reductions?  Are  we  going  to 
sell  these  bombers  to  Donald  Trump? 
Are  we  going  to  create  a  Moscow-to- 
Washington  Stealth  Shuttle? 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  came  to  this  House 
as  a  freshman  not  to  cheat  the  mili- 
tary or  to  shortchange  national  securi- 
ty, but  to  make  hard  decisions,  to  keep 
a  strong  defense,  to  ensure  peace  for 
my  children. 

I  urge  that  we  support  the  Dellums- 
Kasich  amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment 

In  our  deliberations  over  this  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  I  think  it's 
very  important  for  us  to  remember 
that  the  welcome  changes  we  are  now 
witnessing  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  are,  in  large  part,  a 
direct  result  of  the  long-term  strategy 
we  and  our  allies  have  pursued,  pa- 
tiently auid  consistently,  for  many 
years. 

At  its  core,  the  military  component 
of  this  successful  strategy— embraced 
by  eight  Presidents  and  by  no  less 
than  15  consecutive  Congresses— has 
relied  on  the  unquestioned  capability 
of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Ameri- 
ca's triad  of  strategic  capability  has 
proven  to  be  the  best  guarantor  of  our 
national  security.  It  still  is,  and  will 
remain  so  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  strategic  triad  has  also  been  the 
very  foundation  of  our  NATO  strate- 
gy. It  still  is,  and  it  too  will  remain  so 
well  into  the  future. 

We  do  not  know  how  all  the  changes 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  will  turn  out.  No  one  knows, 
and  nothing  is  assured.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  continues 


to  modernize  its  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  from  the  Blackjack  bomber  to 
the  road-mobile  SS-25  ICBM. 

For  our  part,  preserving  the  strate- 
gic triad  and  keeping  it  fully  capable 
right  into  the  21st  century  is  still  our 
most  important  national  security  re- 
sponsibility. 

Without  the  B-2  manned  bomber— 
the  most  versatile  part  of  the  triad  by 
far;  and  the  only  strategic  system  that 
can  be  called  back  at  the  last  minute- 
by  the  year  2,000  our  strategic  bomber 
force  will  be  down  to  less  than  200 
bombers,  half  of  which  will  be  more 
than  40  years  old.  Moreover,  our  pene- 
trating bomber  force  will  be  fewer 
than  100,  against  a  requirement  stated 
by  the  Strategic  Air  Conmiand  of  230. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that's  not  the  kind  of 
deterrence  the  American  people  want 
or  deserve.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  that's 
why  a  vote  for  funding  for  the  B-2  is  a 
crucial  vote  in  favor  of  a  safer,  more 
secure  and  far  more  stable  world. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby]. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  Skelton  amendment,  which  will  re- 
instate the  DOD  authorization's  pro- 
duction provisions  for  the  B-2  Stealth 
bomber  and  continue  the  current  pro- 
gram. I  also  want  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  discuss  the  overall  benefits  of 
continuing  the  B-2  option. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  colossal  mistake 
to  cancel  the  program.  The  cost  of 
closing  out  the  contracts  could  well 
double  the  sunk  investment,  com- 
pounding the  loss  with  nothing  to 
show  for  it. 

The  price  tag  should  not  be  a  sur- 
prise to  anyone  in  Congress.  There 
have  been  ongoing  oversight  efforts  by 
the  pertinent  committees,  and  com- 
mittee members  have  been  fully  in- 
formed on  program  decisions  affecting 
overall  B-2  costs;  in  fact,  they  have 
been  able  to  track  the  control  of  B-2 
flyaway  costs— a  better  measure  of  the 
ability  to  meet  the  challenge  of  devel- 
oping this  cutting-edge  of  sophisticat- 
ed technology. 

The  $23  billion  already  spent  on 
Stealth  research  and  development  is 
gone.  Killing  Stealth  will  not  recover 
that  money.  The  remaining  $50  billion 
spread  through  the  1990's  amounts  to 
about  IV2  percent  of  the  defense 
budget.  This  is  almost  exactly  what 
the  B-1  and  the  B-52  cost  in  their  day. 
What  do  we  get  for  $70  billion?  The 
only  weapon  that  has  the  potential  for 
finding  and  destroying  moving  nuclear 
targets  and  for  determining  what  has 
been  hit.  Bombers  are  an  essential  leg 
of  the  American  nuclear  defense.  For 
one  thing,  they  can  be  recalled.  Once 
ballistic  missiles  are  launched  from 
land  or  sea.  it's  all  over.  Bombers  give 
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us  time.  The  United  States  needs  a 
new  Strategic  bomber  capable  of  evad- 
ing detection  by  radar  and  penetrating 
complex  air  defense  systems,  which 
are  expected  to  exist  after  the  mid- 
1990's.  The  promise  of  the  Stealth  is 
that  it  can  take  off  from  the  United 
States,  go  anjrwhere,  strike  undetect- 
ed, and  return  home  without  the  need 
for  foreign  bases  and  support. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  will  continue  the 
program  at  the  reduced  cost  author- 
ized by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. But,  it  gives  us  further  guarantees 
by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  provide  to  congressional  defense 
committees  a  report  on  the  cost, 
schedule,  and  capability  of  the  B-2 
program.  An  unclassified  report  is  re- 
quired on  the  performance  of  the  air- 
craft that  will  not  Jeopardize  our  na- 
tional security,  but  will  assure  the 
public  that  their  money  Is  being  well 
spent.  I  urge  the  House  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  Skelton  amendment. 

PAKLIAMENTARY  IHQUIRY 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  rule  and  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  amended  it,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  with  re- 
spect to  the  gentleman's  judgment  as 
to  who  has  the  right  to  close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If 
members  of  the  committee  will  in- 
dulge the  Chair,  had  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspim]  been  in 
control  of  the  time,  it  was  the  Chair's 
Intention  that  he,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  would  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  close  debate. 

In  the  absence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI  and  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  controlling 
the  time  for  him  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  committee,  it  would  be  the  Chair's 
intention  to  tum  then  to  the  senior 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  With  that  ruling 
then,  as  senior  member  on  the  floor, 
and  as  associated  with  an  amendment, 
is  it  not  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DELLUMS]  has  the  right  to  close 
debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  would  be 
senior  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skelton]  and  it  would  be  the 
Chair's  intention  to  allow  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  to 
close  debate. 

But  the  Chair  would  also  advise  the 
committee  that  we  have  10  minutes 
debate  on  each  of  the  amendments  on 
which  there  will  be  a  formal  closing. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  say  to  the  Chair  that  from  our 


standpoint  it  does  not  matter.  We  are 
happy  to  let  anybody  else  close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
the  information  of  the  membership  on 
time  remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  has  15%  min- 
utes remaining;  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]  has  14  V4  min- 
utes remaining;  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  has  9V4  minutes  re- 
maining: and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]  has  10  minutes 
remaining.  The  Chair  has  been  ad- 
vised that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums]  plans  to  reserve  his 
10  minutes  for  closing. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Sisisky]. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thai^c  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  going 
through  a  dilemma,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  know,  and  I 
have  had  a  difficult  time  making  up 
my  mind.  I  am  still  having  a  very  diffi- 
cult time. 

I  rise  only  to  tell  membership  why  I, 
as  one  Member,  am  having  a  difficult 
time  with  this.  No.  1,  do  we  need  a 
manned  bomber?  I  think  it  is  a  very 
basic  question.  I  am  not  ready  today  to 
vote  to  do  away  with  the  maimed 
bomber.  That  Is  my  big  dilemma. 

Are  you  sure  of  the  pricing  of  this? 
A  lot  of  people  have  said  our  security 
is  worth  any  price.  I  am  not  so  sure. 

If  I  was  sure  that  $70  billion  was  the 
ultimate  price,  maybe  I  would  abso- 
lutely be  ready  to  vote.  If  I  was  sure 
that  the  Internal  controls  that  the  Air 
Force  did  away  with  of  Northrup  was 
right,  I  would  be  ready  to  vote.  If  I 
was  sure  that  I  knew  everything  about 
this  aircraft,  of  what  it  could  do,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
vote.  If  I  was  sure  of  the  liability,  the 
liability  imder  the  contractual  agree- 
ment between  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
Northrup,  I  would  be  happy  to  vote. 
But  I  am  not. 

So  what  am  I  as  a  Member  to  do  who 
is  almost  ready  to  vote  for  the  Kasich- 
Dellums  amendment?  But  after  care- 
ful analysis  and  sitting  here  listening 
to  the  debate,  I  have  come  to  the  de- 
termination that  just  a  few  of  the 
things  that  I  outlined,  the  contract, 
the  pricing,  is  all  involved  in  the 
Aspln-Synar  amendment.  So  it  would 
be  my  intention  really  to  vote  for  that 
amendment. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
follow  the  gentleman  In  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  is  not 
sure  of  the  basis  of  his  decisions,  and 
many  of  us  have  wrestled  with  this 
problem   for  some   time  now   In   the 


committee.  I  understand  his  concern 
and  I  appreciate  it. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  very  careful- 
ly at  the  three  amendments  being  of- 
fered. The  Dellum-Kasich  amendment 
kills  the  program.  It  blows  $22  billion 
In  research  that  has  been  invested  up 
to  this  point  in  time. 

The  Aspin-Synar  amendment  sounds 
great  but  it  contains  a  catch-22,  one 
that  would  make  Joseph  Heller  proud. 
My  friends  say  slow  it  down  because 
it  costs  too  much.  But  when  you 
stretch  the  program  out,  it  will  cost 
even  more. 

Each  year  of  delay  will  cost  or  add 
$2.5  biUion  to  the  total  program. 

The  Skelton  amendment,  however, 
improves  the  committee  position  by 
forcing  stringent  cost  and  perform- 
ance milestones  whUe  allowing  the 
program  to  continue. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  care  for 
the  way  that  the  Air  Force  and  the 
contractor  have  handled  the  program 
up  to  this  point.  I  find  that  the  cur- 
rent advertising  program,  especially, 
distasteful. 

However,  we  are  here  today  and 
there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  to  change 
that  and  there  Is  nothing  that  we  can 
do  that  will  recoup  the  $22  or  $23  bU- 
lion already  Invested  In  research  and 
development. 

I  support  the  Skelton  amendment 
because,  one,  this  revolutionary  tech- 
nology modernizes  and  maintains  the 
stability  and  s\irvlvablllty  of  the  stra- 
tegic triad. 

Second,  an  active  bomber  fleet  is  the 
heart  of  our  START  negotiating  posi- 
tion. Our  entire  arms  control  program 
is  based  upon  the  bomber-counting 
rule. 

Third,  this  amendment  keeps  the  re- 
search and  development  Investment 
alive,  not  just  for  the  B-2  program  but 
for  the  lessons  learned  which  are  the 
basis  for  low,  observable  technology 
and  systems  for  the  future. 

Fourth,  the  stealth  technology 
forces  the  Soviets  to  concentrate  on 
defensive  systems,  air  defense,  not  of- 
fensive capability. 

Fifth,  the  B-2  enhances  deterrence. 

Finally,  and  the  bottom  line,  the  B- 
2's  value  exceeds  its  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote 
on  the  Skelton  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  will  yield  addi- 
tional time  so  that  we  can  have  a  dis- 
cussion. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made 
some  very  Important  points.  First  of 
all,  I  think  he  has  properly  character- 
ized the  Kasich  amendment.  The  im- 
portant   point    is    that    the    Kasich 
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amendment  just  outright  kills  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  idea  that  we  could  shut  it  down 
and  come  back  to  it  I  think  is  ridicu- 
lous. We  did  that  on  the  B-1  and  the 
cost  per  aircraft  went  from  $100  mil- 
lion when  it  was  proposed  during  the 
Carter  administration  to  $200  million. 
If  we  follow  Kasich  and  kill  the  pro- 
gram and  try  to  resurrect  it,  the  cost 
would  be  so  staggering  that  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  or  the  American 
people  would  allow  the  plane  to  be 
funded. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Many  will  say  all  you  have  to  do  is 
reactivate  the  B-1  line.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  it  will  take  close  to  $36  bil- 
lion to  produce  a  comparable  number 
for  the  B-2,  whereas  the  total  invest 
ment  in  the  B-2  from  here  out  is 
roughly  $40  billion.  So  there  is  not 
enough  incentive  there. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
meant  B-ls  rather  than  B-2s. 
Mr.  McCURDY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Now  on  the  arms  con- 
trol issue,  we  have  a  new  President  of 
the  United  States  who  is  entering  into 
the     START     talks.     The     principal 
achievement  of  the  Reagan  adminis 
tration   was   the   Reykjavik   counting 
rule,  which  is  that  a  bomber  with  in 
temal  weapons  only  counts  as  one.  in 
order    to    emphasize    the    low-flying 
second-strike  recallable  systems  rather 
than  the  fast-flying  ICBM's. 

What  we  have  here  with  the  Kasich 
amendment  is  an  undermining  of  the 
President's  position  in  the  START 
talks  which  Secretary  Cheney  has 
talked  about. 

It  seems  to  me  we  owe  it  to  this 
President  to  try  to  preserve  what  is,  I 
think,  a  very  valid  arms  control  ap- 
proach by  emphasizing  bombers  over 
the  destabilizing  ICBM's. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  understand  the 
CIA  also  stated  that  the  Soviets  have 
moved  to  developing  a  triad  and  an 
active  bomber  force  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  give  them  a  3,000-warhead 
advantage  in  the  START  regime  if  we 
were  to  cauicel  the  B-2. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  wonder  if  the  gen 
tleman  could  speak  to  the  flyaway  cost 
of  the  B-2.  which  is  different  than  the 
cost  you  read  in  some  of  the  popular 
press.  What  is  the  flyaway  cost  of  the 
B-2? 
Mr.  DICKS.  $270  million. 
Mr.    McCURDY.    $270    million    per 
copy  after  the  research.  When  you  dis 
count  the  research  and  development 
costs  that  have  already  been  invested, 
the  cost  per  airplane  from  here  on  out 
is  around  $270  million. 
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Mr.  AuCOlN.  Would  it  be  accurate 
to  say  that  those  funds  that  have  been 
invested  in  the  R&D  of  this  new  gen- 
eration of  technology,  plus  the  manu- 
facturing   technology    that    has   gone 
into   the    B-2,   are   sunk    investments 
that    have   some   spinoff,    that   could 
bring  down  the  costs  of  other  produc- 
tion at  other  times? 
Mr.  McCURDY.  Absolutely. 
Mr.    AuCOIN.    And   to   score    those 
completely  and  exclusively  against  the 
B-2  is  really  inaccurate. 
Mr.  McCURDY.  That  is  correct. 
Some   of   the   technology   has  been 
used  in  other  systems.  ATA  and  other 
aircraft  have  similar  characteristics.  I 
think  iUis  a  lesson  well  learned. 

Mr.  AoCOlN.  I  think  we  ought  to 
focus  also  on  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing technology,  which  is  a  transferable 
cost  to  other  systems. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  May  I  inquire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  many  minutes  do  I 
have  left  on  my  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  The  Chair  advises  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  he  has  9V2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr,  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas]. 

Mr  THOMAS  ot  California.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  sitt  through  the  con- 
trovefsy  about  the  B-2  Stealth  t>omber  and 
vote  for  funding  the  plane  and  against  either 
denying  or  reducing  funding  for  this  important 
strategic  program 

The  United  States  needs  a  new  strategic 
bomber  capable  of  penetrating  complex  air 
defense  systems  expected  to  exist  after  the 
mid-1990's  Some  of  the  current  bomber  in- 
ventory IS  extremely  old  Many  of  the  B-52's 
in  service  today  are  30  years  old  and  flying 
missKjns  undreamed  of  when  they  were  built 
The  B-Vs  ability  to  penetrate  air  defenses 
after  the  late  I990's  is  doubtful  The  B-2.  with 
Its  ability  to  evade  detection  by  radar,  will  cut 
the  value  of  billions  of  dollars  in  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses, perhaps  to  10  percent  of  their  current 
effectiveness. 

The  alternatives  aren't  very  appealing  With- 
out the  B-2,  we  could  lack  ability  in  the  late 
1990's  to  penetrate  complex  air  defenses  for 
accurate  bombing  Because  it  can  achieve 
greater  penetration  than  even  the  B-2  is  ex- 
pected to  achieve  against  the  complex  air  de- 
fenses expected  after  the  mid-1990's,  the  B-2 
offers  greater  potential  accuracy  against  hard 
and  other  targets  Going  without  the  B-2 
would  undermine  the  strategic  tnad  that  has 
been  the  keystone  of  U.S.  defense  policy  tor 
decades 

The  discussion  of  total  cost  factors  distorts 
much  of  the  debate  about  this  aircraft  and  its 
value  The  B-2s  fly-away  cost  is  only  20  per- 
cent above  the  B-ls.  and  the  purchase  of 
132  B-2's  would  represent  no  more  than  1.3 
percent  of  expected  defense  budgets  over  the 
procurement  period  On  that  basis,  the 
proiect's  cost  is  similar  to  costs  incurred  for 
ottTer  strategic  bomber  programs  As  well, 
much  of  the  total  cost  of  the  B-2  is  represent- 
ed by  R&D  work,  about  75  percent  of  which 


has  already  been  done.  The  research  will  pay 
dividends  in  the  design  of  new  military  and  ci- 
vilian aircraft  well  into  the  future.  The  costs  of 
that  research  should  not  be  attnbuted  to  the 
B-2  alone. 

The  cost  of  completing  the  R&D  and  of  pur- 
chasing a  132-plane  fleet  of  B-2's  is  actually 
lower  than  what  Congress  would  spend  for 
the  same  number  of  B-1's  and  the  refueling 
capability  they  would  need.  Remaining  pro- 
curement costs  for  the  B-2  are  expected  to 
total  $43  billion,  while  buying  the  same 
number  of  B-1's  would  cost  us  $44  billion. 
Cntically,  the  Air  Force  estimates  that  it  would 
take  185  B-1's  to  meet  the  same  objectives 
as  the  B-2.  That  option  would  cost  us  $60  bil- 
lion Delaying  procurement  would  only  in- 
crease the  B-2  program's  costs. 

No  doubt  all  of  us  want  to  see  continuation 
of  some  of  the  programs  cancelled  by  Secre- 
tary Cheney  because  of  budgetary  concerns 
He  chose  to  proceed  with  the  B-2  after  care- 
ful review  of  its  technology  and  capabilities. 
He  made  a  tough  choice  to  go  forward  with  a 
revolutionary  new  technology  because  of  its 
strategic  value.  I  think  that  decision  was  a 
sound  one  and  hope  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port his  decision  to  go  forward  with  the  B-2. 
Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Livingston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  colleagues  are  arguing  about  stick- 
er shock  and  calling  for  a  halt  in  the 
production  of  the  B-2  this  year.  They 
imply  that  this  will  save  the  American 
people  $70.  or  $40  billion  or  some 
other  huge  amount. 

This  is  misleading.  First,  because  if 
production  then  goes  ahead  in  future 
years,  the  price  of  the  B-2  will  sky- 
rocket as  the  Government  restarts  the 
program.  Second,  because  the  money 
we  are  talking  about  this  year  is  only 
$2  to  $3  billion. 

Two  to  three  billion  dollars  is  a  lot 
of  money.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  not 
the  national  Treasury.  Aircraft  carri- 
ers cost  that  much.  The  replacement 
of  the  Challenger  cost  that  much.  We 
are  going  to  spend  many  times  that 
amount  to  bailout  the  savings  and 
loans,  and  about  that  much  to  do  the 
same  at  HUD. 

It  is  $2  to  $3  billion  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  not  $40  and  not  $70.  If  we 
spend  it.  we  still  have  the  opportunity 
to  decide  the  B-2's  fate  next  year,  and 
the  year  after— long  before  we  get  to 
numbers  like  $40  billion.  And  we  have 
a  year  to  see  how  well  all  this  new 
technology,  and  new  way  to  produce 
airplanes,  works. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  choose  to  delay  the 
program,  the  potential  cost  far  out- 
weighs the  benefits.  This  $2  plus  bil- 
lion cut  will  Induce  a  $4  plus  billion 
cost  if  we  later  decide  to  proceed  with 
the  program  after  a  1-year  delay. 

This  is  an  investment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  like  all  investments  it  in- 
volves some  risk,  some  gambles.  1 
think  it's  a  prudent  gamble,  one  whose 
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potential  return  far  outweighs  the 
risk.  We  get  the  chance  that  this  total- 
ly new  airplane  will  succeed  in  defend- 
ing America  for  30  to  40,  even  50 
years.  We  get  the  chance  that  America 
will  continue  to  dominate  military 
aviation  into  the  next  century.  We  get 
the  chance  of  a  10-year  or  more  lead 
over  the  Soviets  or  any  other  nation. 
We  get  a  chance  to  show  a  world  that 
Is  nibbling  away  at  our  technical  heels 
that  we  in  this  country  can  do  some- 
thing no  one  else  can  do. 

My  colleagues  seem  to  be  saying 
that  $2  to  $3  billion  is  a  bad  gamble 
for  Congress  to  make  on  American 
technology,  business,  and  national  se- 
curity. 

For  me  it  just  seems  to  make  good 
sense,  and  I  think  most  Americans 
would  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  continue  the 

B-2 

}Ai.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  RavenelI. 
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Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
so-called  Stealth  Bomber  Program  is  a 
squandering  of  precious  and  diminish- 
ing defense  dollars.  While  tales  of  the 
technology  are  fascinating,  and  Nor- 
throp and  the  Air  Force  make  a  hercu- 
lean effort  to  sell  America  the  plane,  it 
remains  a  weapons  system  with  no 
mission  for  a  country  with  empty 
pockets. 

Did  Members  know  that  with  the 
billions  needed  to  fund  the  B-2  we 
could  finance  the  entire  1990  deficit 
budget  of  Britain,  France,  Japan,  and 
Turkey?  The  Air  Force  says  it  needs 
200  bombers  to  deliver  nuclear  gravity 
bomt>s  and  cruise  missiles  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Old  friends,  we  will  have 
that  capabUity  well  past  the  year  2000 
with  our  B-lB's,  and  much  needed  B- 
52's,  they  could  do  the  job  and,  rela- 
tive to  the  B-2,  will  cost  the  taxpayer 
just  pocket  change  in  maintenance 
and  upgrade. 

If  we  need  more  aircraft  in  order  to 
launch  standoff  cruise  missiles,  we  can 
equip  Boeing  707 's  to  do  the  job. 

The  argument  is  made  that  if  the 
United  States  does  not  avail  itself  of 
stealth  technology,  the  Soviets  will. 
Oh,  come  now,  why  would  the  Rus- 
sians want  stealth  technology  to  sneak 
into  our  air  space  if  we  do  not  have  an 
elaborate  Air  Force  defense  system, 
and  we  do  not  have.  Let  Members  not 
try  to  frighten  the  American  people  by 
crying  bear  when  that  bear  is  busy 
fighting  terrible  cases  of  domestic 
fleas  and  red  mange. 

Besides,  given  the  success  of  Ameri- 
can mUltary  secrecy  in  recent  years, 
the  Russians  probably  know  more 
about  the  B-2  technology  than  this 
Congress  does  and  long  ago  developed 
measures   to   detect   and   counter   It. 


Kaslch-Dellums,  Imagine  that  combo, 
is  the  right  vote  at  the  right  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  SKELTON]  has  9V4  minutes  re- 
maining, the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Sywar]  has  10%  minutes  re- 
maining, the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]  has  7%  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DELLtJMs]  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Kasich-Dellums- 
Rowland  amendment. 

Two  important  military  secrets  were 
unveiled  this  year:  First,  the  cost  of 
the  B-2  bomber  which  Is  staggering; 
and  second,  the  cost  of  the  5- Year  De- 
fense Program  which  Is  even  more 
staggering.  These  revelations  point  to 
a  major  money  problem  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 

The  problem  bolls  down  to  one  very 
simple  fact:  There  is  not  enough 
money  downstream  to  pay  for  all  the 
programs  in  the  5-year  plan.  The  ad- 
mirals and  generals  have  had  the 
habit  over  the  years  of  tmdertaking 
programs  that  just  do  not  fit  in  any- 
one's long-term  budget.  Until  this 
spring,  they  also  had  the  habit  of  de- 
nying Congress  access  to  the  5-year 
plan,  but  now,  at  last,  that  secret  is 

out. 

When  he  became  Secretary  of  De- 
fense earlier  this  year,  Dick  Cheney 
quickly  realized  that  he  had  a  major 
money  problem  on  his  hands,  so  he 
turned  to  and  did  what  no  other 
recent  Secretary  of  Defense  was  will- 
ing to  do— to  make  the  hard  choices 
and  kill  programs.  He  cut  $10  billion 
from  the  1990  budget  and  $65  billion 
over  the  5-year  period,  1990-94.  He 
killed  nine  major  programs  along  the 
way  and  did  not  put  our  country's  se- 
curity at  risk.  Though  a  very  coura- 
geous begirming,  his  cuts  did  not  go 
deep  enough  or  far  enough. 

The  Comptroller  General  testified 
recently  that  an  additional  $150  billion 
will  be  needed  over  the  next  5  years 
just  to  pay  for  the  Cheney  budget. 
Well,  the  Cheney  budget  is  ancient 
history,  and  we  are  now  looking  at  a 
bill  that  makes  matters  much  worse. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
our  actions  on  the  floor  so  far  this 
week  have  added  billions  more. 

Now  no  one  knows  for  sure  how 
much  the  House  version  of  the  bill  will 
really  cost  over  the  next  5  years.  Will 
it  be  $150  or  $200  billion  or  more?  Or 
will  we  come  to  our  senses  and  make 
some  hard  choices  for  the  good  of  our 
economic  and  military  strength.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  certain:  The  extra 
money  to  pay  for  the  bill  just  is  not 
there.  We  must  face  up  to  the  massive 
DOD  money  shortfall  now  and  avoid 


the  terrible  waste  of  stretchouts  and 
terminations  down  the  road. 

Simple  math  will  tell  you  that  there 
isn't  enough  money  in  the  defense 
budget  to  buy  the  V-22,  P-14D,  Midg- 
etman  SmaU  ICBM,  MX  Rail  Garri- 
son, B-2  bomber,  SDI,  and  the  LHX 
helicopter  to  name  just  a  few  of  the 
big  ticket  Items  In  the  pipeline.  We 
must  pick  and  choose. 

Some  $50  billion,  and  probably  much 
more,  would  be  needed  to  finish  the  B- 
2  program,  a  program  whose  mission  Is 
not  clear.  With  Its  mission  In  doubt, 
further  expenditures  on  the  B-2 
cannot  be  justified.  We  are  at  the  logi- 
cal place  to  stop  the  program.  The  Air 
Force  should  be  allowed  to  flight  test 
a  small  number  of  B-2  prototypes  to 
explore  stealth  technology  while  keep- 
ing future  options  open. 

We  are  at  the  crunch  point.  We  have 
stuffed  too  much  into  the  budget  for 
future  consumption.  Something  must 
now  come  out.  Programs  must  be 
killed  that  do  not  put  this  country's 
defenses  at  risk,  and  the  B-2  is  a  prime 
candidate.  If  we  don't  take  such 
action,  we  will  end  up  hollowing  out 
the  Armed  Forces  and  robbing  the 
readiness  and  training  accounts.  We 
did  that  in  the  lave  1970's  when  the 
ships  couldn't  sail  and  the  planes 
couldn't  fly. 

Now  is  the  time  for  hard  choices.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Kasich-Dellums-Rowland  amendment. 
Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
both  of  my  colleagues  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

I  urge  Members'  support  on  the 
Kasich-Dellums-Rowland  amendment. 
Every  other  amendment  begs  the 
question.  Our  options  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  many  different  ways  on 
the  floor,  but  the  ultimate  question  is 
whether  or  not  we  want  or  need  or  can 
afford  the  Stealth  bomber.  It  is  not 
whether  we  stretch  it  out  or  prolong 
procurement  which,  incidentally,  in- 
creases the  cost.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  have  been 
looking  at  it  for  the  past  couple  of 
years.  There  Is  sufficient  Information 
available  for  Members  to  make  a 
thoughtful,  responsible  decision  as  to 
whether  we  want,  need,  and  can  afford 
the  Stealth  bomber. 

My  conclusion  is,  obviously,  that  we 
do  not  want  It,  do  not  need  it,  and  we 
certainly  cannot  afford  it.  Now  we 
know  why  the  Pentagon  and  the  con- 
tractors have  kept  this  program  In  a 
closet  for  10  years.  After  $20  blUion 
for  research  and  10  years  to  do  it,  the 
contractor  and  the  Pentagon  got  excit- 
ed because  the  B-2  actually  went  down 
the  runway  and  stayed  in  the  air  for  a 
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couple  of  hours.  Now  we  know  the  jus- 
tification for  keeping  us  in  the  dark 
about  this  program.  The  cost  is  outra- 
geous, the  capability  Is  questionable, 
and  is  surrounded  by  hyperbole,  and  it 
has  a  very  dubious  mission. 

If  Members  believe  that  the  cost  as 
proposed  will  stay  where  it  is  today, 
and  if  Members  believe  that  the  Sovi 
ets  do  not  have  the  capability  to 
detect  this  plane,  I  suggest  to  Mem- 
bers respectfuUy,  that  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Halloween  still  hold  very 
childhood  fascinations  and  meaning 
for  Members. 

The  Air  Force,  with  its  fabled  histo- 
ry of  marmed  bombers,  insists  that  we 
have  to  deliver  all  of  their  ordnance 
with  somebody  in  the  cockpit.  They 
have  to  deliver  it  personally.  My  col- 
leagues, it  reminds  me  of  the  scene  of 
Slim  Pickens  in  "Dr.  Strangelove." 
they  have  to  make  sure  they  deliver  it 
there  by  themselves. 

Well,  we  cannot  afford  that  kind  of 
macho  elitism  when  we  are  talking 
about  national  defense  and  limited  re- 
sources to  provide  it. 

The  ultimate  Stealth  is  a  small. 
smart  cruise  missile,  and  we  know  our 
arsenal  includes  those  and  they  are 
cheaper  and  work.  After  a  massive  nu 
clear  exchange,  the  Air  Force  would 
tell  Members  that  the  world  will  be 
worth  fighting  for,  that  the  Soviets 
will  still  have  innumerable  relocatable 
targets  that  must  be  destroyed  by 
manned  bombers.  They  would  argue 
that  in  those  circumstances  this  coun 
try  needs  132  Stealth  bombers  to 
locate  mobile  targets  located  in  8.5 
million  square  miles  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  a  mission  is  of  dubious 
value  and  effectiveness,  particularly  at 
$800  million  per  copy,  when  a  cheaper 
alternative  technology  could  be  em 
ployed. 

One   final  thought.   My   Republican 
and  Democratic  friends   for  the   past 
couple  of  years  have  been  responsible 
for    supporting    and    promoting    pro 
grams  to  build  up  our  defense.  So  1 
leave  those  Members  with  one   final 
question:  Given  the  nuclear  and  con 
ventional     war     fighting     capabilities 
that  we  possess  in  our  arsenals  today, 
given  all  that  we  have  done  in  the  past 
7  or  8  years,  would  we  create  a  signif  i 
cant  military  deficiency,  or  a  strategic 
vulnerability   if  we  do   not   build   the 
B-2? 

I    think    clearly    the    answer    is    we 
would  not.  Now  is  the  time  to  termi 
nate  the  program.  Support  the  Kasich 
amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery]. 

Mr.  McCREIRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  try  to  debunk  a  few  points  made 
today. 

Mobile  targets— they  are  not  within 
the  primary  mission  of  the  B-2.  but 
Members  should  know  the  B-2  is  our 
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best  chance  to  effectively  attack  those 
targets  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  contention  that  the  air-based 
leg  of  the  triad  would  still  be  viable 
without  the  B-2— that  is  true— today. 
We  can  launch  cruise  missiles  into  the 
Soviet  Union  today,  but  we  will  not  be 
able  to  tomorrow.  The  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses will  soon  deny  the  B-52  and  the 
B-1  the  ability  to  get  close  enough  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  effectively  launch 
those  cruise  missiles. 

n  1200 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Kasich- 
Dellums  guts  the  program.  It  kills  the 
B-2. 

The  result  of  Aspin-Synar  will  be  to 
increase  the  cost  of  this  program.  In 
fact,  just  in  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1989  this  amendment  will  in- 
crease the  research  and  development 
cost  by  $33  million  and  the  procure- 
ment cost  by  $352  million. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  cost  of  the  B-2. 
The  truth  is  that  the  total  program 
costs,  including  the  $23  billion  already 
spent,  represent  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  defense  budget  than  did  the  B-1 
when  it  was  built  or  the  B-52  when  it 
was  built.  This  is  only  about  1.3  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget  over  the 
years  of  its  development  and  procure- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Me  nbers  to 
oppose  Kasich-Dellums,  oppos?  Aspin 
Synar.     and     support     the     Skelton 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chi.irman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman ] . 

Mr  BERMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
opposition  to  the  allocation  this  year  of  fund- 
ing for  additional  B-2  Stealth  bombers  In  my 
view,  there  is  no  question  that  we  need 
manned  penetrating  bombers  They  are  a  sta- 
bilizing force  in  the  strategic  environment.  But 
I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  proposed 
spending  is  precipitous  and  unjustified  by  the 
facts  currently  at  our  disposal  In  this  respect. 
I  think  we  must  be  guided  by  the  all-too-recent 
history  of  the  B-1  bomber 

The  history  of  the  procurement  of  the  B-1 
was  catastrophic  It  was  charactenzed  by  er- 
ratic and  contradictory  claims  as  to  its  capa- 
bilities and  effectiveness,  changing  program 
requirements,  cost-overruns,  dysfunction  in 
critical  technologies— ECM  systems,  for  exam- 
ple—and plain  old-fashioned  inability  to  fly 
safely  in  short,  a  horrible  waste  of  money 

The  B-1  remains  saddled  with  many  of 
these  problems  We  paid  far  too  much  to  cor- 
rect problems  that  should  have  t)een  ironed 
out  long  before  full-scale  production  began 
Now  that  we  have  it,  along  with  the  B-52's 
equipped  with  ALCM's,  we  have  a  superior  re- 
callable deterrent  well  into  the  1990's 

The  B-2  no  doubt  costs  so  much  because  it 
was  allowed  to  develop  completely  in  the 
black  with  little  oversight  even  at  the  [DOD  It 
was  a  compartmentalized  program  with  no 
one  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the  whole,  m 
terms  of  costs  or  capabilities.  With  the  en- 
couragement of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 


the  Armed  Services  Committee,  this  ridiculous 
situation  looks  as  though  it  will  change  and 
the  proper  oversight  authorities  will  be  in  an 
informed  position  to  evaluate  it. 

Since  there  is  no  time  urgency  about  our 
need  for  the  B-2,  1  profoundly  believe  that 
there  is  no  reason  not  to  go  back  through  the 
program,  test  the  13  aircraft  that  exist,  moth- 
ball the  production  facilities,  and  see  if  there 
isn't  some  sensible  way  to  lower  the  costs 
while  assunng  ourselves  of  the  much-touted 
capabilities  of  the  aircraft. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
McDermott]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  The  Chair  will  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton]  has  6%  minutes 
remaining,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Synar]  has  lOVj  minutes 
remaining,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]  has  5V2  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DELLUMS]  has  SVz  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]  and  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  to  take  time  to  set 
up  a  chart. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  this  time  that  I  use  to 
set  up  a  chart  come  out  of  my  time?  I 
am  not  going  to  do  it  if  it  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  once  the  gentle- 
man is  recognized,  his  time  will  begin. 
but  the  Chair  will  try  to  indulge  the 
Members. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
talent  or  the  expertise  of  anybody  who 
has  spoken  so  far  today.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Members  who  are  watching 
in  their  offices  and  coming  into  the 
well  and  those  who  are  not  that  famil- 
iar with  the  program. 

Here  is  a  chart  showing  how  many 
Members  of  this  House  have  gone  to 
Pico  Rivera  or  to  Palmdale  and  had  an 
in-depth  briefing  on  the  airplane. 
Forty  Senators  is  pretty  outstanding 
for  a  covert  program.  But  I  want  to 
talk  about  this:  There  were  House 
staffers,  26.  and  only  86  Representa- 
tives out  of  435.  Again  that  is  excellent 
for  a  special  access  program. 

But  this  program  that  has  only  come 
out  of  the  shadows  a  few  weeks  ago 
cannot  possibly  be  debated  fairly,  par- 
ticularly with  the  billions  of  dollars  in- 
volved, on  this  House  floor. 

We  should  stick  with  the  Skelton 
amendment,  take  the  leadership  of 
Aspin  and  Dicks  and  McCurdy  and 
other  Members  of  this  floor  who  have 
been  thoroughly  briefed.  Members 
who  have  never  been  known  as  profli- 
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gate  spenders  on  defense,  and  debate 
some  of  the  fine  points  we  are  hitting 
on  here  today  next  year. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  and  I 
heard  somebody  mutilate  the  most 
beautiful  soliloquy  from  Hamlet, 
bringing  this  debate  down  to  a  silly 
level.  I  immediately  thought  of  the 
Bard  and  Julius  Caesar,  act  IV,  scene 
3:  "I  had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  at 
the  moon  than  be  such  a  Roman." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  listen  to  the 
few  Members  who  are  really  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  debate. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BustamanteI. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  people  have  accused  the  Air 
Force  of  changing  the  mission  of  the 
B-2,  or  of  being  uncertain  about  what 
role  it  would  play.  I  don't  think  this  is 

so. 

We  should  not  confuse  flexibihty 
and  versatUity  with  uncertainty.  Prom 
the  very  beginning  of  its  development 
in  1981,  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  has  been  intended  to  provide  a 
capabUity  across  the  total  range  of 
international  confrontations  and  to  be 
effective  in  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional weapons  delivery  missions. 

Because  it  has  long  range,  large  pay- 
load,  a  very  big  bomb  bay,  outstanding 
survivability,  and  gets  human  judg- 
ment to  the  scene  of  the  fighting,  the 
B-2  has  the  inherent  flexibUity  to  per- 
form a  wide  variety  of  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  missions. 

In  the  nuclear  area,  it  can  carry 
large  bombs  to  attack  area  targets  or 
hard  targets,  it  can  carry  small  bombs 
to  attack  point  targets  with  minimal 
collateral  damage;  it  can  search  for 
targets  of  uncertain  location.  And  tar- 
gets of  uncertain  location  involve 
army  divisions,  navy  fleets,  and  dis- 
persed air  units— a  much  broader 
target  category  then  mobile  ballistic 
missUes.  It  can  look  at  a  target  before 
striking  it.  thus  avoiding  wasting  a  nu- 
clear wes«K)n  on  a  target  which  has  al- 
ready been  destroyed  or  which  has 
moved;  and  it  can  be  easUy  adapted  to 
carry  new  weapons  when  they  become 
available. 

In  the  nonnuclear  area.  It  can  pene- 
trate into  Eastern  Europe  and  bomb 
airfields  and  rail  lines  deep  behind  the 
lines;  it  can  be  used  In  Third  World 
contingencies  with  nearly  zero  chance 
of  loss;  and  It  can  perform  sea  surveU- 
lance  and  lay  mines  In  areas  where 
other  aircraft  would  be  unable  to  oper- 

These  missions  are  not  recent  Inven- 
tions but  were  considered  to  be  poten- 
tial appUcatlons  of  the  B-2  from  the 
very  day  It  began  development.  It  is 
possible  to  argue  that  one  mission  or 
another  might  be  more  Important  or 
more  feasible,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  we  cannot  predict  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  what  demands 
are  likely  to  be  made  on  our  military 


forces.  The  fact  that  the  B-2  Is  so  ver- 
satUe,  and  Is  able  to  operate  In  so 
many  different  roles.  Is  one  of  Its  great 
strengths.  We  should  favor  versatUe 
and  flexible  weapons,  and  not  criticize 
them  for  having  Indefinite  missions. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Rowland], 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Kasich,  Dellums,  and 
RowLAWD— an  interesting  and  unique 
coalition,  a  conservative,  a  liberal,  and 
a  moderate.  Clearly  this  shows  that 
this  Issue  crosses  party  lines  and 
crosses  philosophical  lines. 

Why?  Because  there  are  serious 
questions,  not  only  with  the  cost  but 
also  with  the  mission  capabUlty.  The 
Kaslch-Dellums-Rowland  amendment 
has  been  called  many  things,  especial- 
ly by  its  opponents,  but  simply  put,  it 
Is  a  more  reasonable,  slower  approach 
to  building  the  most  expensive  weap- 
ons system  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
After  spending  $23  biUion,  with 
great  acclaim  this  plane  finally  flies 
and  of  course,  it  was  overscheduled. 
The  testing  of  the  B-2  wlU  not  be  com- 
pleted untU  1993.  Yet  by  1993  we  will 
have  built  under  the  present  schedule 
the  Air  Force  is  promoting,  44  planes 
at  a  cost  of  $40  bUlion. 

Why  in  the  world  do  we  need  44 
planes  on  the  runway  when  we  have 
yet  to  finish  and  complete  the  testing 
and  production?  What  if  changes  need 
to  be  made?  What  al)out  adjustments, 
and  what  about  new  technology  break- 
throughs? Look  at  what  we  have  gone 
through  with  the  B- 1 . 

This  year  we  will  spend  $1.4  billion 
just  for  fixes  on  the  B-1.  Why  should 
we  have  44  planes  going  through  this 
process?  We  believe  we  should  fly 
before  we  buy.  but  we  also  believe  we 
should  test  before  we  purchase  the 
entire  fleet. 

Our  amendment  simply  says,  let  us 
finish  the  planes  that  are  in  produc- 
tion. Let  us  produce  13  planes,  a 
baker's  dozen.  Let  us  kick  the  wheels, 
let  us  fly  it,  let  us  demonstrate  it.  Let 
us  look  at  the  stealth  technology,  and 
let  us  answer  all  the  questions  that 
have  been  brought  foward  today.  Is  13 
planes  not  enough  to  do  that? 

The  other  important  point  is  reality. 
What  is  going  to  happen  in  the  next  4 
years?  The  Air  Force  proposes  to 
spend  $5  billion  per  year,  then  $6  bil- 
lion, $8  bUlion,  and  $9  billion.  Does 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  believe  for  a 
moment  that  we  would  actually  spend 
$8  billion  in  1  year  for  one  weapons 
system?  Absolutely  not. 

So  what  is  going  to  happen?  What 
will  happen  is  that  we  will  nickel-and- 
dlme  this  program  to  death,  some- 
thing the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
feared.  We  will  nlckel-and-dlme  this 
program,  and  by  1993  perhaps  we  wUl 
build  14  planes,  perhaps  15  planes, 
maybe  even  16  planes.  We  will  then 


finish  the  testing  In  1993.  By  that  time 
we  will  have  spent  more  money  than 
we  are  projecting,  and  It  will  not  be 
cost-effective. 

We  have  some  tough  choices  to 
make,  and  I  believe  that  our  amend- 
ment makes  those  tough  choices.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiH]  promotes  the  Idea  that  we 
should  stretch  out  the  program.  Let  us 
not  make  the  decision  today.  Let  us 
make  It  next  year,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  let  us  ask  the  Air  Force  for  a 
cheaper  proposal.  If  a  cheaper  propos- 
al does  exist  out  there,  let  us  pass  our 
amendment  and  wait  untU  1993.  If  a 
cheaper  proposal  does  exist,  we  will 
have  the  time  to  implement  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  support  the  Dellums-Kaslch-Row- 
land  amendment  and  go  slow  on  the 
production  of  the  B-2  bomber. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  is 
recognized  for  2%  minutes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  build  a  weapons  system,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do  what  It  was  built  for.  The 
1988  mUitary  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
posture  statement  says  that  the  B-2 
will  attack  the  full  range,  the  fixed 
and  relocatable  targets. 

This  book  Illustrates  the  fact  that 
the  plane  cannot  perform  the  mission 
for  which  it  was  bmlt.  To  attack  fixed 
targets,  we  have  an  advanced  cruise 
missUe  program  that  exists  now  and 
that  is  being  developed  that  can  hit 
the  same  fixed  targets  for  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  told  us 
they  wanted  to  build  this  plane  and 
use  it  to  hit  relocatable  targets  that 
could  move,  that  might  make  some 
sense,  but  now  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  all  admit  that  it  cannot  do  what 
it  was  built  to  do.  That  is  why  I  argue 
to  aU  membership  here  that  this  Is  an 
opportunity  to  save  a  minimum  $40 
bUUon,  preserve  the  air  leg  of  the 
Triad,  and  use  Stealth  cruise  missiles, 
an  effective  system  to  maintain  those 
same  targets  at  risk. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  really  is  the 
bottom  line  on  this  program.  The  mis- 
sion cannot  be  i>erformed.  The  cost  is 
a  minimum  of  $600  million  a  plane. 
They  are  having  problems,  even  as  we 
speak  today,  and  there  are,  in  fact, 
cheaper  alternatives  that  are  available 
to  maintain  the  same  degree  of  deter- 
rence and  allow  everybody  in  this  Con- 
gress to  be  what  we  call  a  cheap  hawk, 
a  smart  military  strategy,  based  on  the 
budget  resources  that  are  available. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  all  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  and  all  of  my 
Democrat    colleagues   who    have    ex- 
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pressed  their  concern  about  the 
budget.  'Let's  do  it  the  way  we  can 
afford  it.  Let's  keep  the  Soviets  at  risk, 
but  in  the  process  lets  save  a  mini- 
mum of  $40  billion." 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Donald  E.    Buz  "  Lokens]. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton]  and  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  aunendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DIXL0MS]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Today  we  determine  the  future  of 
our  bomber  program  for  the  1990's 
and  beyond.  Many  years  ago  they  told 
Hannibal  his  elephants  would  never 
make  it  through  the  Alps.  They  told 
the  Wright  brothers  planes  would  not 
fly.  They  told  the  American  people  we 
would  not  land  on  the  Moon.  Today 
the  opponents  of  the  B-2  bomber 
would  say  that  it  will  not  accomplish 
its  mission  and.  therefore,  it  will  not 
work.  I  am  here  to  say  they  are  wrong 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  changing  politi 
cal  climate  of  the  world  is  encourag- 
ing. We  all  hope  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
survives  and  his  concept  of  perestroika 
and  glasnost  succeeds.  But  realistically 
we  all  know  the  potential  threat  is 
there.  This  mission  is  still  there,  and 
we  can  accomplish  it.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared for  that  threat  in  the  next 
decade,  indeed  that  of  the  next  centu- 
ry, and  the  B-2  can  help  us  greatly  in 
that  program. 

The  B-2  bomber  is  the  plane  of  the 
future.  It  represents  the  freedom  and 
technological  innovation  of  the  Amen 
can  people.  We  need  this  program  to 
continue  the  amazing  technological 
advances  we  have  made  in  the  field  of 
aviation. 

Supporters  of  the  Dellums-Kasich 
amendment  say  the  B-2  cosU  too 
much.  I  would  like  to  first  stress  that 
the  Stealth  technology  would  benefit 
all  facets  of  aviation  technology.  The 
United  States  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
radar-evading  aircraft,  and  applying 
this  and  other  useful  advances  to 
future  aircraft,  the  investment  will  be 
well  spent. 

Presently  research  and  development 
of  the  B-2  Program  is  three-fourths 
complete,  and  it  would  seem  ridiculous 
for  us  to  now  put  the  entire  operation 
in  mothballs.  Supporters  of  this 
amendment  support  reduced  spending 
on  the  B-2.  Let  me  point  out  that  by 
doing  so  we  are  essentially  raising  its 
price  tag.  Each  year  production  is  de- 
layed adds  14  billion  to  the  cost  of  the 
Stealth,  thus  raising  the  price  of  each 
aircraft.  The  time  Is  now  to  invest  in 
our  future  bomber  fleet.  The  B-2  is 
the  aircraft  of  the  future. 

Yes,  colleagues,  the  price  is  expen 
sive.  Let  us  recall,  however,  that  as  a 
percentage  of  the  Department  of  De 
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fense  budget,  the  price  of  the  B-2  is 
very  similar  to  our  present  bomber 
fleet  of  the  B-1  and  the  B-52. 

Funding  the  B-2  Program  is  abso- 
lutely possible.  Some  complain  that  we 
cannot  make  room  for  such  a  costly 
weapons  system.  Secretary  Cheney 
has  already  provided  for  the  B-2  in 
the  DOD  budget.  The  question  is  not 
whether  we  need  to  make  room  for  the 
Stealth,  it  is  whether  we  want  to  move 
forward  or  lag  behind. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  the  B-2's 
technology  and  mission.  Here,  again, 
some  complain  the  B-2's  technology 
will  not  be  effective  enough.  However, 
there  caij  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
the  Stealth  technology  is  truly  on  the 
cutting  edge.  The  B-2  bomber  has  the 
capability  of  confounding  Soviet  air 
defense  systems  well  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. Presently  the  Soviet  Union  has 
nothing  comparable  in  technology, 
and  a  B-2  fleet  would  seriously  chal- 
lenge the  Soviet  Union  technologically 
and  economically. 

The  B-2  Program  is  clearly  justifi- 
able whether  it  be  cost,  mission,  or  se- 
curity. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  V'l  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Denny  SmithI. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
having  been  an  Air  Force  fighter  pilot, 
I  have  never  been  too  fond  of  bomb- 
ers, but  I  think  this  B-2  bomber  has 
the  potential  of  really  doing  some  tre- 
mendous things  for  the  people  that 
are  in  a  position  to  defend  this  coun- 
try and  to  defend  our  interests. 

First  off.  the  Stealth  technology  is 
very  important  to  us.  We  have  heard 
about  the  costs,  and.  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  I  am 
extremely  concerned  about  the  costs 
of  anything  that  we  procure. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  testing  prior  to 
the  time  we  came  to  the  first  flight. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  airplane 
would  fly.  The  simulator  flies  very 
well.  1  have  flown  it.  but  the  $22.6  bil- 
lion, that  is  something  that  we  have  to 
analyze  because  probably  $21  billion 
of  that  is  in  payroll  to  people  who  ba- 
sically work  for  the  Government 
through  the  contractors  that  build 
things  for  the  U.S.  military. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
charge  that  to  this  program,  or  any 
other  program,  because  we  have  a  so- 
cialist economy  developed  in  trying  to 
buy  equipment  for  this  country.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  people  to  go  out 
there  and  make  these  kinds  of  invest- 
ments in  R&D.  This  is  not  hardware 
that  has  been  given  to  the  military. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  that  compar- 
ison, we  bring  the  cost  of  that  airplane 
down  to  under  $300  million,  less  than 
the  747  that  is  being  purchased  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
talking    about    something    where    we 


have  had  almost  a  thousand  747's  built 
over  the  last  20  years,  and  yet  we  are 
into  the  point  where  we  are  going  to 
buy  132  B-2  bombers,  if.  in  fact,  we  go 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  airplane  pro- 
gram, if  it  is  stretched  out.  is  going  to 
be  very  costly  because  we  keep  all  of 
the  people  on  the  payroll  for  an  addi- 
tional however  many  years  we  need. 

It  has  been  tested,  it  Is  an  extremely 
good  airplane,  and  we  should  buy  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis]. 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Dellums  sunendment  to  stop  the  B-2. 

This  debate  in  my  opinion  is  a 
debate  over  our  priorities.  The  B-2  is 
crazy,  it  is  madness  at  its  best. 

What  does  it  profit  a  nation  to  spend 
billions  on  a  bomber  and  lose  her  soul, 
lose  her  people,  and  lose  her  children. 
How  in  good  conscience  can  we  con- 
tinue to  support  $70  billion  in  mad- 
ness. Let  us  kill  the  B-2. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members,  I  brought  along  a  piece  of 
the  wing  of  the  new  B-2.  This  is  ex- 
traordinary material.  It  is  tough.  The 
technology  is  going  to  be  something 
that  we  can  use  on  future  airplanes.  It 
is  very  light.  It  is  the  kind  of  technolo- 
gy that  we  have  spent  almost  $20  bil- 
lion on,  and  that  is  why  the  cost  of  the 
airplane,  the  B-2.  is  as  expensive  as  it 
is. 

However.  Mr.  Chairmaji.  we  have  to 
remember  that  this  technology  is 
going  to  be  able  to  be  used  in  the 
future  on  many  airplanes,  and.  when 
we  had  the  pilots  here,  they  told  us 
that  this  flying  wing  is  the  future  of 
aviation  in  this  country,  and  to  stop 
the  development  of  this  airplane  at 
this  time  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  material  is 
tough.  It  is  light.  It  is  going  to  be 
something  that  we  need  in  the  future 
of  the  aviation  industry  in  this  cotm- 
try. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  B-2  bomber  is  in 
serious  trouble.  I  say  to  my  colleagues: 
Whether  you  are  for  the  Kaslch-Row- 
land-Dellums  amendment,  or  the 
Aspin-Synar  amendment,  or  the  Skel- 
ton amendment,  the  point  of  this  2- 
hour  debate  has  been  that  this  debate 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  5  years  ago  I  began 
to  review  and  to  look  at  the  B-2 
bomber.  I  was  concerned,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  that  does  not  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  about 
the  lack  of  information  that  we  were 
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being  provided  as  we  were  being  asked 
to  make  decisions  about  this  bomber, 
not  to  mention  my  concern  that  the 
American  taxpayers  were  being  asked 
to  foot  the  bUl  with  Uttle  or  no  infor- 
mation. I  attended  classified  briefings 
by  the  Air  Force  and  by  Northrop 
which  frankly  left  a  lot  to  be  desired. 
They  were  not  straightforward,  they 
were  not  candid,  and  in  many  ways 
they  were  very  confusing.  I  learned 
more  about  this  program  from  brief- 
ings that  I  held  with  the  Office  of 
Technology  in  the  Goverrunent  Ac- 
counting Office  than  I  did  from  the 
contractor  and  from  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  5  years  I  have 
fought  to  get  this  program  into  the 
light,  to  be  accountable  not  only  to 
this  Congress,  but  to  the  American 
people.  Those  efforts  have  led  to  this 
amendment  and  to  this  debate  today. 

Now  I  do  not  intend  to  stand  before 
my  colleagues  today  and  defend  Nor- 
throp who  have  miserably  failed  to 
manage  this  program.  This  program  is 
over  budget.  It  is  way  past  its  sched- 
ule, and,  as  we  find  from  the  papers 
this  morning,  we  now  have  incidents 
of  fraud  that  are  going  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeddi]  who  earli- 
er said  that  she  is  offended,  and  I  am, 
too.  that  Northrop  has  used  taxpayer's 
dollars  to  advertise  in  papers,  and  on 
TV  and  radio  stations  through  this 
country  on  behalf  of  this  bomber.  I 
will  not  stand  before  my  colleagues 
today,  and  I  will  not  defend  the  Air 
Force  who  has  failed  in  its  responsibil- 
ity to  do  proper  and  independent  over- 
sight. 
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This  may  lead  us  to  the  need  for  the 
oversight  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  look  into  the  Air  Force  and 
see  what  role  they  will  play  in  guaran- 
teeing that  our  taxpayer  dollars  are 
being  used  efficiently. 

I  will  not  stand  up  before  you  today 
and  defend  past  administrations  who 
have  blindly  allowed  this  to  continue 
for  too  long. 

Maybe  we  have  learned  a  lesson,  and 
that  lesson  is  that  special  access  pro- 
grams may  be  the  worst  thing  we  can 
do  not  only  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayer, 
but  in  behalf  of  our  national  security. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  enough 
blame  to  go  aroimd,  but  that  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  Today  we  can  begin 
to  solve  this  very  serious  problem. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  myself  have  in  a  way 
an  amendment  that  can  solve  this 
problem,  with  two  basic  ingredients 
that  wiU  ensure  that  we  can  make  a 
final  Informed  opinion. 

First,  our  amendment  will  allow 
tight  reins  on  this  program  with  man- 
dated cost  reduction  and  mandated  re- 
structuring of  this  program. 


Second,  I  believe  that  the  Aspin- 
Synar  amendment  allows  us  to  make  a 
decision  on  complete  information  and 
mandates  that  we  fly  before  we  buy. 

Now,  we  can  kill  this  bomber  today. 
We  can  kill  this  weapons  system. 

I  will  be  very  honest  with  you,  I 
cannot  overly  criticize  any  of  those 
who  would  stand  up  and  vote  that 
way,  given  the  history  of  the  B-2.  But 
is  that  the  most  responsible  decisions? 
If  you  think  that  we  should  not 
throw  $23  billion  aside  without  coming 
to  a  final  conclusion  of  whether  or  not 
we  got  what  we  paid  for,  then  you 
should  vote  for  Aspin-Synar.  If  you 
think  that  we  ought  to  have  tight 
reins  on  this  program  to  where  we  will 
have  mandated  cost  reductions  and 
mandated  restructuring,  then  your 
choice  is  Aspin-Synar,  and  if  you  think 
that  we  should  make  our  final  decision 
on  complete  information  before  we 
make  that  final  judgment,  then  Aspin- 
Synar  is  your  choice. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  and 
promise  my  dear  friends  from  Ohio. 
California,  and  Connecticut,  that  if  we 
are  bogged  down  in  this  debate  this 
time  next  year,  I  will  join  with  them 
proudly  to  kill  this  program,  but  today 
the  most  responsible  decision  is  to  vote 
for  Aspin-Synar. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in  support  of  an  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  with  my  colleague,  Chair- 
man LES  ASPiN,  which  will  significantly  re- 
stmcture  the  B-2,  or  Stealth,  bomber  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment will  seroe  notice  to  both  the  Air  Force 
and  Northrop  that  serious  reforms  must  be 
made  if  this  program  is  to  continue. 

The  largest  single  force  uniting  critics  of  the 
B-2  is  the  program's  cost.  At  $70  billion,  or 
$530  million  per  plane,  this  program  is  simply 
too  large  for  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  bear. 

The  Aspin-Synar  amendment  therefore  cuts 
$470  million  from  the  authorization  for  pro- 
curement of  the  B-2.  It  also  contains  lan- 
guage explicitly  mandating  a  further  cost  re- 
duction in  the  B-2  program. 

Aside  from  its  enormous  cost,  my  main  con- 
cern with  the  B-2  has  been  the  high  degree 
of  concurrency  involved  in  the  program.  Under 
the  Air  Force's  cun-ent  plans,  a  large  number 
of  aircraft  will  be  procured  before  testing  is 
completed. 

In  an  effort  to  limit  concurrency  in  this  pro- 
gram, the  Aspin-Synar  amendment  limits  pro- 
curernent  of  production  aircraft  to  two  planes 
in  1990  and  two  in  1991. 

More  important  are  the  fly-before-you-buy 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  virtiich  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  certify  to  Con- 
gress that  this  plane  has  successfully  passed 
its  annual  testing  requirements  and  will  be 
able  to  perform  its  mission  requirements 
before  any  further  money  is  released  for  pro- 
curement 

The  Comptroller  General  will  review  the 
Secretary's  certification  for  completeness  and 
accuracy,  and  report  his  findings  to  Congress. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  annual  fly- 
before-you-buy  requirement  is  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  our  amendment. 


Coupled  with  the  reduction  in  aircraft  pro- 
cured in  the  next  2  years,  this  requirement  sig- 
nificantfy  reduces  the  danger  that  a  large 
number  of  planes  will  have  to  be  retrofitted  at 
enoTTTKHis  costs  if  serious  defkaencies  are  re- 
vealed during  the  test  program. 

As  most  of  us  learned  from  our  experience 
with  the  B-1  B  penetrating  bomber,  concun^ency 
can  lead  to  serious  cost  overruns.  Major  flaws 
in  the  B-1B  bomber's  electronic  countermeas- 
ures  system  have  added  billions  of  dollars  in 
retrofitting  costs  on  aircraft  that  have  already 
been  procured.  We  need  to  avoid  this  type  of 
problem  with  the  B-2. 

1  also  want  to  point  out  that,  alttKXjgh  the 
Stealth  bomber  has  finally  flown,  a  maiden 
flight  does  not  begin  to  answer  the  question 
of  wtiether  the  plane  will  be  able  to  perform 
Its  mission  requirements.  The  B-2  has  a  long 
way  to  go,  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  require 
proof,  on  an  annual  basis,  that  this  plane  can 
do  wtiat  the  Air  Force  claims  It  will. 

In  conUast  to  the  Aspin-Synar  approach  are 
an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton  and 
one  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Kasich,  and 
Mr.  Rowland. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  Skelton  arrwndment, 
which  is  really  the  status  quo  amerxlment 
Enough  questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
B-2  to  merit  significant  changes  In  the  pro- 
gram. The  Skelton  amendment  says  full  speed 
ahead,  we  don't  need  reform.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amendment 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  a  vote  for 
the  Dellums-Kasich-Rowland  amendment  is  a 
vote  to  kill  the  B-2  program.  While  I  have 
been  a  strong  critic  of  the  B-2,  I  beiieve  such 
an  action  would  be  premature  until  we  know 
whether  or  not  the  plane  will  work  and  wheth- 
er or  not  the  program  costs  can  be  reduced. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  wtx)  do  vote  for 
the  Dellums-Kasich-Rowland  amendment  to 
vote  for  the  Aspin-Synar  amendment  if  Dei- 
lums-Kasich  fails.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the 
committee-reported  bill  and  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment provide  for  only  cosmetic  changes  in  the 
current  program. 

I  offer  this  amendment  with  Chairman  Aspin 
tjecause  I  believe  that  Congress  must  ensure 
accountability  in  the  B-2  program.  By  mandat- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  program  and 
requiring  that  the  plane  meets  both  its  testing 
and  mission  criteria,  this  amerylrT»ent  does  just 
that.  If  you  are  unsure  about  canceling  the  B- 

2  but  want  to  put  son>e  confrots  on  the  pro- 
gram, I  urge  your  support  of  the  Aspin-Synar 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire,  does  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Synar]  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  proud- 
ly yield  that  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dnitms]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  my  final  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  of  this  elo- 
quence that  we  have  heard  today  and 
will  hear  very  shortly,  there  was  one 
phrase  used  by  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  in  his  ar- 
giunent  in  favor  of  his  amendment.  He 
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said.  "Keep  the  Soviets  at  risk."  But 
there  is  only  one  way  to  keep  the  Sovi- 
ets at  risk  and  that  is  to  adopt  the 
Skelton  amendment.  If  we  are  to  keep 
them  at  risk,  we  must  move  ahead  at  a 
moderate  pace,  which  we  have. 

As   you   know,   the  Secretary   came 
over  and  asked  for  $4.7   billion.   My 
amendment  parallels  what   the  com 
mittee  did.   a  responsible   position   of 
$3.7  billion  with  restrictive  language. 

We  must  look  at  this  as  today's  tech 
nology,  as  being  important  to  hold  the 
Soviets  at  risk,  and  we  must  remember 
history,  that  the  advent  of  the  subma- 
rine a  numl)er  of  years  ago  caused 
there  to  be  invisible  ships.  The  stealth 
technology  of  today  causes  there  to  be 
invisible  airplanes  on  radar. 

The  Skelton  amendment  cuts  some 
$800  million  from  the  Secretary's  re- 
quest. 

The  Aspin-Synar  amendment  is 
asking  for  prolonged  indecision,  and 
the  Kasich  amendment  terminates  it. 
I  urge  a  vote  for  the  Skelton  amend 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr 

ESPYl. 

(Mr.  ESPY  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Dellums-Kasich-Row- 
land  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  nse  today  to  speak  against 
the  costty  B-2  Stealth  bomber  This  bomber 
truly  should  be  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind 

Each  B-2  is  expected  to  cost  $530  million 
Over  10  years,  ttie  cost  of  building  132  of  the 
bombers  is  estimated  at  $70  billion  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  this  plane  as  we 
struggle  with  a  huge  budget  deficit  and  as  we 
struggle  to  pay  for  current  defense  plans 

But  rrxxe  importantty,  Mr  Chairman.  I  find  it 
obscene  to  spend  $530  million  on  a  plane  as 
more  funding  for  domestic  programs  is  needed  i 
counted  it  as  a  huge  victory  for  rural 
America  wtien  the  House  approved  $209  3 
million  in  funding  for  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tratx>n  water  and  waste  disposal  grants  But 
now  I  see  some  of  my  colleagues  feel  that 
they  can  in  good  conscience  spend  twice  that 
arrKMjnt  to  build  or>e  plane  We  need  to  set 
our  poorties  so  we  can  proudly  say  we  are 
helping  our  people  to  live  decent  lives 

The  B-2  bomber  flew  eariier  this  month— 
but  It  flew  1  "At  years  late  and  the  flight  did  not 
answer  whether  all  the  technology  of  the 
plane  wiJI  actually  worV.  The  B-2  bomber  was 
suppose  to  be  able  to  hit  mobile  targets,  but 
now  the  Pentagon  tefis  us  rt  won't  have  tt^at 
capaMity  until  many  years  from  now 

We  don't  need  the  B-2  bombef  because  we 
already  have  other  proven  bombers  and  mis- 
siles to  defend  our  country  and  allies. 

We  need  also  to  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  trie 
^4crthrop  Corp.,  tfie  manufacturer  of  this  boon- 
doggle. IS  under  investigation  for  its  billir>g 
practices.  This  makes  me  wonder  whettier  rhe 
B-2  Stealth  bomber  is  part  of  a  stealth  deal 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  about  the 
needs    of    Americans    across    this    country 
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tjefore  signing  any  check  to  pay  for  a  costly 
B-2  bomber  that  has  no  mission. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Evans]. 

Mr  EVANS  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in  support 
of  the  Kasich-Dellums-Rowland  amendment. 

Many  of  the  proponents  of  the  B-2  program 
have  stressed  the  revolutionary  aspects  of  the 
stealth  technology  used  to  develop  the  bomtier. 
how  the  B-2,  with  its  low  radar  cross- 
section  and  radar-absortjent  composite  mate- 
nals  will  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses well  into  the  2 1st  century  I  am  con- 
cerned that  despite  the  high-technology  fea- 
tures of  the  aircraft,  it  still  may  not  be  able  to 
pertorm  its  mission  The  precedent  for  this  lies 
in  the  past 

In  the  1960's,  the  Congress  was  faced  with 
the  same  question  we  are  faced  with  today— 
whether  or  not  to  develop  a  high-technology 
tx)mber  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses?  The 
program  then  was  the  B-70  and  it  promised 
astonishing  advances  m  technology  However, 
the  cost  of  the  aircraft  was  also  astonishing 
In  1963  dollars  the  B-70  would  have  cost  the 
Amencan  taxpayer  $62  million  each  The  B- 
70  was  canceled,  pnmanly  because  it  was 
considered  unlikely  that  a  bomber  could  be 
developed  that  would  be  able  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses 

The  B-2  IS  |ust  one  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense's  wish  list  of  strategic  modenza- 
tion  programs,  a  list  that  )ust  doesn't  mesh 
with  reality  In  this  age  of  glasnost  and  tower- 
ing budget  deficits,  can  we  possibly  afford  two 
new  iCBMs.  a  new  SLBM,  and  a  new  manned 
penetrating  bomber  The  B-2  is  a  $70  billion 
plus  chunk  of  the  administration's  moderniza- 
tion program 

As  Congress  did  with  the  B-70,  another 
high-technology  dinosaur,  let  us  cancel  this  as 
we  did  with  the  B-70 

Please  support  the  Dellums-Kasich-Rowland 
amendment 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  I  thank  him  very 
much  for  his  generosity  and  I  thank 
him  very  much  for  a  very  eloquent 
and  profound  statement.  I  agree  with 
every  single  thing  my  colleague  stated, 
except  the  conclusion  that  he  reaches, 
and  that  is  that  the  Aspin-Synar 
amendment  is  the  appropriate  way  to 

go. 

I  frankly  think  the  amendment  that 
we  have  offered  is  the  amendment 
that  US  indeed  appropriate. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  stated  that 
if  they  were  given  the  choice  of  going 
forward  or  not  going  forward  with  the 
B-2  program,  that  they  would  stop  it 
now  in  a  responsible  fashion  that  has 
been  drawn  by  both  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich].  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Row- 
land], and  myself;  but  they  said  that 
t>ecause  the  Aspin-Synar  amendment 
gives  them  1  more  year  to  back  away 


that  they  would  much  prefer  to  back 
away. 

Now,  we  all  live  in  a  very  real  world 
here.  We  are  all  adults  and  very 
mature  people.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma, and  all  the  Members  on  this  floor 
know  that  whenever  we  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  delay  making  a  contro- 
versial decision,  the  tendency  here  on 
a  daily  basis  is  to  back  away  from  that 
moment  of  controversy,  to  say.  "Let's 
put  it  off  for  one  additional  year.  Let's 
put  it  off  for  another  year.  " 

So  I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Having  said  that.  I  would  now 
like  to  say  that  it  is  with  great  pride. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  worked 
with  my  two  young  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Rowland].  We  have  different 
points  of  view,  but  we  have  come  to- 
gether in  the  finest  tradition  of  this 
country  in  a  coalition.  We  have 
worked  across  party  lines.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  rhetoric  around  here 
about  bipartisan  efforts  to  shape  for- 
eign and  military  policy. 

I  would  state  without  equivocation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  American  people 
that  I  have  worked  in  a  coalition  with 
magnificent  people.  The  record  is  re- 
plete with  people  who  do  not  agree 
with  me  about  anything  except  what 
time  it  is,  who  have  marched  into  the 
well  with  eloquence  and  courage  and 
profound  integrity  to  say  that  we  have 
to  stop  this  program,  that  it  makes  no 
sense.  So  this  is  not  an  ideological  ar- 
gument here.  This  is  not  a  radical, 
commie,  pinko  extremist  proposition 
before  the  body.  This  is  indeed  a  pro- 
posal that  says  to  my  colleagues,  this 
program  will  end.  We  all  know  that 
here. 

The  only  question  that  can  be  debat- 
ed is  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Please,  it  is  not  at 
this  time  that  I  choose  to  yield  to  my 
colleague.  Let  me  finish  my  statement. 
I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  every 
word. 

This  is  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
our  amendment  is  the  vehicle. 

I  received  a  letter  in  my  capacity  as 
a  committee  chairman.  I  am  not  now  a 
freshman  Member  of  Congress  from 
Berkley.  CA.  I  am  in  my  19th  year  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
the  chairperson  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  so  I  do 
not  speak  from  ignorance  here.  I  speak 
from  knowledge. 

I  received  a  letter  in  that  capacity 
from  Tony  Batista,  former  staff 
person  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant     human     beings     that     ever 


served  in  that  capacity.  That  is  with- 
out debate  here. 


UM  I 


I         D  1230 
He  Is  extremely  well  respected,  and 
he  wrote  me,  and  I  read  in  part: 

You  will  recall  that  I  was  a  proponent  of 
the  B-2  research  and  development  program. 
I  put  the  emphasis  on  research  and  develop- 
ment because  I  never  believed  we  should 
enter  production  unless  and  until  a  lot  of 
issues  could  be  resolved.  Military  utility,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  total  program  cost  were  just 
a  few  of  the  factors  that  1  believed  shoiUd 
l)e  part  of  the  production  decision.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  the  B-2  cannot  per- 
form in  accordance  with  Air  Force  claims,  is 
not  worth  the  $500  plus  mlUlon  a  copy  (I  be- 
lieve it  wiU  be  closer  to  $700  million)  price 
tag,  and  will  result  in  a  long-term  drain  on 
the  defense  budget  and  the  American  econo- 
my. 
I  read  further: 

I'll  start  with  the  mission.  In  1981  the 
principle  mission  of  the  B-2  as  stated  by  the 
Air  Force  was  to  neutralize  Strategic  Relo- 
catable Targets  (SRT).  In  my  opinion  the 
B-2  cannot  perform  this  mission.  In  fact  no 
aircraft  can  perform  this  mission  as  evi- 
denced by  the  inability  of  Department  of 
Defense  Joint  Task  Forces  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  The  Congress  will  have  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  a  lot  of  money  to 
develop  systems  that  can  do  this  job.  Frank- 
ly, I  think  its  going  to  be  in  the  "too  hard 
to  do "  category. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  read  further: 
Contrary  to  present  Air  Force  claims,  the 
B-2  does  not  in  my  opinion  render  Soviet  air 
defense  systems  obsolete.  Without  getting 
into  Soviet  technologies  and  systems  there 
are  RP  technologies  that  have  been  around 
for  over  three  decades  that  can  detect  ob- 
jects with  a  cross  section  advertised  by  the 
Air  Force  with  more  than  adequate  reaction 
time. 
I  read  further: 

So  where  are  we  at  this  point?  The  air- 
craft cant  find  SRT's  and  does  not  render 
Soviet  radars  obsolete.  If  you  don't  believe 

me 

And  I  love  this  line— 
If  you  don't  believe  me  test  it— after  all 
you're   getting  ready  to  spend  $50  billion 
more  of  the  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  believe  me.  if  this 
amendment  does  not  pass,  we  are 
going  to  challenge  them  to  test  it,  and 
we  are  going  to  make  that  a  real  issue 
in  this  Congress. 

On  this  subject  I  cannot  believe  in  the 
face  of  the  current  federal  deficit,  the  Ad- 
ministration's desire  to  pursue  further 
Space  exploiUtlon,  the  President's  firm 
commitment  to  "no  new  taxes"  and  the 
shrinking  defense  budget  that  people  stiU 
want  to  go  ahead  with  the  B-2. 
PlnaUy,  Mr.  Chairman: 
In  the  area  of  economics  the  B-2  will  take 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  total  Procure- 
ment account  for  the  next  several  years  and 
in  conjunction  with  other  programs  such  as 
the  88N-21.  the  Advanced  TacUcal  Fighter 
(which  the  Air  Force  needs),  the  Navy's  A- 
12— the  procurement  account  will  go  into 
chapter  11  without  ever  getting  into  Marine 
Corps  and  Army  requirements. 
I  read  no  further. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  try  to 
summarize  what  we  think  are  substan- 
tial arguments  and  try  to  meet  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  this  Congress. 

With  respect  to  the  mission,  and  I 
would  ask  the  Members  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  have  listened  to  this 
debate,  the  opposition  has  never  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  mission,  only  cost. 
E^ren  the  Aspin-Synar  amendment 
only  talks  about  cost,  as  if  that  is  the 
only  consideration.  We  ought  to  need 
something  before  we  spend  money  on 

it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  manned,  pene- 
trating bomber  mission  is  obsolete.  It 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many  people 
have  spoken  eloquently  to  it,  but  one 
can  only  use  this  after  nuclesu-  annihi- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  quote  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Welch,  when 
asked  In  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  hearings,  when  the  B-2  would 
be  used,  "Would  it  be  after  nuclear  an- 
nihilation?" General  Welch's  response 
was,  "I  would  think  so."  That  ought  to 
put  that  case  to  rest. 

When  pressed  into  service,  we  have 
already  annihilated  the  planet,  so  it  is 
going  to  get  there  too  late  for  victory. 
There  is  a  shift  in  the  DOD  position 
on  the  mission.  Once  it  was  finding 
strategically  relocatable  targets,  but  it 
cannot  do  it,  and  render  radar  obso- 
lete, and  it  cannot  do  it.  They  now  said 
we  can  use  it  in  conventional  mode. 
We  could  have  used  it  against  Qadha- 
fi,  a  $500  million-plus  plane,  $70  bil- 
lion, to  drop  a  bomb  on  Qadhafi, 
which  is  ludicrous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  makes  no  sense 
whatsoever.  We  are  now  to  modernize 
the  bomber  wing  of  our  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  to 
those  persons  who  are  not  learned 
that  we  modernized  that  wing  of  the 
triad  when  we  changed  the  name  to 
the  air-breathing  wing  of  the  triad, 
which  included  cruise  missiles  with 
standoff  capability.  We  can  hold  the 
same  target  at  risk  if  that  is  what  we 
choose  to  do  for  a  lot  less  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  target 
for  the  B-2  was  the  B-1.  It  was  just  a 
political  statement.  They  said,  "WeU, 
to  give  a  safe  haven  to  Members  who 
want  to  oppose  B-1,  we  will  tell  them 
there  is  a  new  B-2. "  I  can  give  safe 
haven:  Stop  the  B-2.  but,  wait,  there  is 
a  B-3  coming,  and  I  will  guarantee  the 
Members  that  somebody  wUl  sit  down 
and  start  writing  the  B-3. 

The  cost  is  astronomical.  We  have 
already  sunk  $23  billion  into  it.  and  we 
now  want  to  spend  i  billions  of  dollars 
to  build  a  bomber  that  has  no  mission 
and  no  useful  purpose. 

I  would  say  to  my  moderate  and  lib- 
eral colleagues  who  say  one  more  year 
for  this  bomber,  what  about  the  poor 
people  in  America?  I  ask  that  of  my 
liberal  colleagues  who  join  me  in 
saying  that  we  ought  to  deal  with  the 


problems  of  poverty,  hunger,  disease, 
inadequate  education,  et  cetera.  It 
staggers  the  imagination  to  consider 
what  we  could  do  to  save  the  children 
of  this  country  without  spending  $70 
billion  on  a  bomber  we  do  not  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  is  a  war  to 
save  the  children  of  America.  That  is 
the  war.  The  national  security  ought 
to  mean  a  healthy  economy,  healthy 
children  with  a  bright  future.  This 
bomber  would  not  give  them  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  already  have  a 
bomber.  We  already  have  cruise  mis- 
siles. We  already  have  standoff  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  allowing  me  to  engage  in  a 
magnificent  coalition. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
also  quote  Mr.  Batista,  who  says: 

If  you  can  penetrate  with  a  B-2.  think  of 
how  much  better  it  would  be  to  penetrate 
with  a  much  smaller  unmanned  stealthy 
cruise  missile.  I  am  also  amazed  at  the  claim 
that  the  B-2  would  be  used  in  a  convention- 
al scenario  in  a  Third  World  conflict.  We 
can  use  the  same  technology  to  hold  the 
people  ui  Libya  at  risk  for  a  fraction  of  the 
cost. 


Mr.  Batista  ran  this  committee  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  his  expertise 
that  we  achieve  the  same  amount  of 
deterrence  by  saving  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  last  minute, 
again,  let  me  make  an  appeal  to  my 
colleagues.  If  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  stop  a  weapons 
system,  and  has  anyone  aroimd  here 
ever  seen  a  weapons  system  that  we 
are  prepared  to  stop? 

Here  is  one  with  no  mission.  Here  is 
one  with  an  exorbitant  cost.  Here  is 
one  which  the  Soviets  are  not  worried 
about.  Do  the  Members  realize  that 
Mr.  Gorbachev  has  not  made  a  state- 
ment about  the  B-2?  They  know  they 
can  see  the  B-2.  This  is  no  big  deal. 

I  know  we  are  engaged  in  hyperbole 
around  here,  but  one  argument  was 
extremely  disingenuous,  that  if  our 
amendment  passed,  per  copy,  it  would 
be  in  excess  of  $2  billion  per  plane.  We 
are  trying  to  stop  this  program,  put  it 
to  sleep,  as  responsibly  as  possible.  If 
we  take  that  argument,  we  ought  to 
build  a  billion  B-2's,  and  the  cost 
would  come  down,  but  it  would  bank- 
rupt America. 

We  have  other  priorities,  and  I  ask 
the  Members  to  look  at  the  people 
who  marched  into  this  well  with  enor- 
mous support  of  the  military,  with 
budget  credentials,  who  have  ssdd  that 
we  cannot  do  this.  Join  us  in  this 
effort.  Let  us  stop  this  program.  Let  us 
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redirect  those  $50  billion  to  enhance 
the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  generosity. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  general  debate  has  concluded. 
Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
earlier  today,  the  amendments  relat- 
ing to  the  B-2  bomber  printed  in  part 
one  of  House  Report  101-168  will  be 
voted  on  in  the  following  order; 
Amendment  No.  12  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  SkeltonI  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI,  second,  a 
substitute  amendment  numbered  13. 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Delldms],  or  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich];  third,  amendment 
No.  1 1  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon 
sin  [Mr.  Aspin],  or  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  SynarI,  as 
amended,  or  not  amended. 

E>ebate  on  amendment  No.  11  will  be 
postponed  until  amendment  No.  12 
and  amendment  No.  13  have  been  dis- 
posed of. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  or  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho 
ma     [Mr.     Synar]     must     first     offer 
amendment  No.  11  at  this  point. 

D  1240 

AMENDMENT  OPFERED  BY  MR    SYNAR 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursu 
ant  to  the  rule.  I  offer  amendment  No. 
II. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Synar 

Strike  out  sections  111  and  112  (page  20. 
line  9  through  page  25.  line  6)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  (and  redesignate 
the  succeeding  section  accordingly): 

SEC  111  LIMITATIONS  ON  flM)IN«;  KOR  B-2  AIR- 
(RAFT  PRCKiRAM  FOR  KIS<  AI  YEAR 
1»90 

(a'  Procurement.— Of  the  amount  appro 
priated  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  proouremeni 
of  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force- 

(1)  not  more  than  $101,600,000  shall  be 
available  for  procurement  of  initial  spares 
for  the  B-2  Advanced  Technology  Bomber 
aircraft  program:  and 

(21  not  more  than  $169,800,000  shall  be 
available  for  advance  procurement  of  B  2 
aircraft. 

The  amount  provided  in  section  103  for 
procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $470,000,000. 

(b)  RDTfcE.— Of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  research,  devel 
opment,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Air 
Force,  $1,881,448,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  B-2  aircraft  program. 

SEt'.  112.  RESTRl'Cn  RING  OF  B-2  PRJK.RAM 

(a)  Restrdctuhihg  or  Program  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  restructure  the  B-2 
Advanced  Technology  Bomber  aircraft  pro 
gram  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  follow 
ing  requirements: 

U)  The  development  program  for  the  B  2 
aircraft  shall  be  completed. 

(2>  The  procurement  program  for  such 
aircraft  shall  be  revised  so  as  to  provide  for 
procurement    of    two    production    aircraft 


from  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990 
and  two  production  aircraft  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1991.  thus  main- 
taining the  technology  and  production  base 
for  the  aircraft. 

ibi  Revised  Program  Pi.an;  Approval  of 
Plan  -In  addition  to  the  limitation  on  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  specified 
in  section  113.  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1990 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  pro- 
curement (including  advance  procurement) 
for  production  aircraft  under  the  B-2  air- 
craft program  until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to 
Congress  a  revised  program  plan  for  that 
program  that  provides  for  a  cost  for  such 
program  that  is  less  than  the  current  pro- 
gram cosfc  and 

(2)  such  revised  program  plan  (or  some 
other  revLsed  program  plan  achieving  reduc- 
tions in  program  cost)  is  approved  by  law. 

SE(     in   LIMITATION  ON  ANN!  AI.  PRODI  ITION  OK 

Ai)\  AN!  EI)  TE«  iin(>l<k;v  bomber. 

I  a)  Required  Annual  Certification. - 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  a  fi.scal  year  after  fiscal  year 
1989  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
procurement  (including  advance  procure- 
ment) for  production  aircraft  under  the  B-2 
Advanced  Technology  Bomber  program 
unless  and  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
submits  to  the  congre.'^sional  defense  com- 
mittees the  certification  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  lo  that  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Certification —A  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  for  any  fi.scal 
year  is  a  certification  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  the  congressional  de- 
fense committees  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  which  is  in  writing  and  in  unclas 
sified  form  and  in  which  the  Secretary  certi- 
fies each  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  That  the  performance  milestones  for 
the  B-2  aircraft  for  that  fiscal  year  for  both 
developmental  test  and  evaluation  and  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation  (as  contained  in 
the  full  performance  matrix  for  the  B-2  air 
craft  program  established  under  section 
232(a)  of  Public  Law  100-456  and  section  121 
of  Public  Law  100  180 1  have  been  met. 

(2)  That  the  B-2  aircraft  has  a  high  prob- 
ability of  being  able  to  perform  its  intended 
missions. 

(3)  That  any  proposed  modification  to  the 
performance  matrix  referred  to  in  para- 
graph '1)  will  t)e  provided  m  writing  in  ad- 
vance to  the  congressional  defense  commit- 
tees. 

(4)  That  the  cost  reduction  initiatives  es- 
tablished for  the  B  2  program  will  be 
achieved  (such  certification  to  be  submitted 
together  with  details  of  the  savings  lo  be  re- 
alized) 

(5)  That  the  quality  assurance  practices 
and  fLscal  management  controls  of  the 
prime  contractor  and  major  subcontractors 
associated  with  the  B  2  program  meet  or 
exceed  accepted  United  Stales  Government 
standards. 

SK(  111  DNCOINC.  EVAI.l  ATION  »\  ( OMPTROl.l.ER 
GENERAL  OK  B-2  TEST  AND  EVALl  A 
TION  RE.SI  I.TS 

(a)  Evaluation  —The  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUles  shall  review  all  test 
reports  and  evaluation  documents  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  concerning  the  B-2 
aircraft  program. 

(b)  Reports. -The  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  lo  Congress  periodic  reports 
setting  forth  the  Comptroller  Generals 
findings  resulting  from  the  review  under 
subsection  (ai  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  such  a  report  m  any  fiscal  year 


not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  a 
certification  under  section  113. 

(c)  Matters  To  Be  Included  in  Report  — 
Each  report  under  subsection  (b)  shall  in- 
clude the  Comptroller  General's  evaluation 
of  the  following: 

(1)  The  rigor,  realism,  and  adequacy  of 
the  developmental  test  and  evaluation  and 
the  operational  test  and  evaluation  referred 
to  in  section  113(b)(1). 

(2)  Whether  such  test  and  evaluation  com- 
plies with  the  full  performance  matrix  de- 
scribed in  that  section. 

(d)  Unclassified  Summary.— Each  such 
report  shall  Include  an  unclassified  state- 
ment summarizing  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
als  findings  with  respect  to  each  principal 
matter  discussed  in  the  report. 

SE<     lis    report  on  <(>ST.  SCHEDl  LE.  AND  (  APA. 
BIl.ITY 

(a)  Required  REPORT.-The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  the  congressional  de- 
fense committees  a  report  on  the  cost, 
schedule,  and  capability  of  the  B-2  aircraft 
program.  The  report  shall  provide  the  fol- 
lowing: 

( 1 1  An  unclassified  integrated  program 
schedule  for  the  B-2  aircraft  program  that 
includes— 

(A)  the  total  cost  of  the  program  shown 
by  fiscal  year,  including  costs  (shown  by 
fi.scal  year)  for  research  and  development, 
for  procurement  (including  spares  and 
modifications),  for  military  construction,  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  for  person- 
nel, with  all  such  costs  to  be  expressed  in 
both  base  year  and  then  year  dollars: 

iB)  the  annual  buy  rate  for  the  B  2  air- 
craft, and 

lO  the  flight  test  schedule  and  the  mile- 
stones for  the  B-2  program. 

(2)  A  deUiled  statement  of  the  mission 
and  requirements  for  the  B-2  aircraft,  in- 
cluding the  current  and  project  capability  of 
the  aircraft  to  conduct  strategic  relocatable- 
target  missions  and  conventional  warfare 
operations. 

(3)  A  detailed  assessment  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  B-2  aircraft,  together  with  a 
comparison  of  that  performance  with  the 
performance  of  existing  strategic  penetrat- 
ing bombers  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  A  detailed  assessment  of  the  technical 
risks  associated  with  the  B-2  program,  par- 
ticularly those  associated  with  the  avionics 
systems  and  components  of  the  aircraft. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Funding  Until  Report 
Submitted —Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1990 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  pro- 
curement (including  advance  procurement) 
for  production  aircraft  under  the  B-2  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Bomber  program  until 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (a)  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  congressional  defense  commit- 
tees. 

(a)  Independent  Assessment.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  provide  for  an  inde- 
pendent assessment  of  the  technological  ca- 
pabilities and  performance  of  the  B-2  air- 
craft. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  panel 
of  experts  and  shall  use  the  resources  of 
federally  funded  research  and  development 
centers  (FFRDCs)  to  conduct  the  assess- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  panel 
such  resources  as  are  necessary.  Including 
technical  assistance  by  private  contractors, 
to  assist  the  panel  in  conducting  the  assess- 
ment. Individuals  appointed  to  the  panel 
shall  be  independent  of  the  Air  Force  and 
shall   have   no  arrangements  with   the   Air 
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Force  that  would  constitute  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 

(b)  Report.— The  panel  shall  submit  a 
report  of  its  findings  to  Congress.  The 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
September  1.  1990,  and  shall  be  submitted 
In  both  classified  and  unclassified  form.  The 
report  shall  include  the  findings  of  the 
panel  concerning  the  following: 

(1)  The  capability  of  air  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  defeat  the  B-2  aircraft 
during  its  service  life,  taking  into  consider- 
ation in  particular— 

(A)  the  low  radar  signature  and  anticipat- 
ed performance  of  the  aircraft; 

(B)  technological  capabilities  of  the  Soviet 
Union; 

(C)  developments  by  the  Soviet  Union  ol 
alternatives  to  defeat  the  B-2  aircraft;  and 

(D)  the  estimated  cost  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  defeat  the  B-2  aircraft. 

(2)  The  rationale  for  building  the  B-2  air- 
craft as  a  manned  penetrating  bomber, 
taking  Into  consideration  in  particular- 

(A)  the  missions  of  the  aircraft; 

(B)  the  capabUities  of  the  aircraft  to  com- 
plete those  missions;  and 

(C)  the  capability  of  the  aircraft  to 
search.  Identify,  and  destroy  mobile  strate- 
gic targets. 

(3)  The  opportunity  costs  associated  witn 
the  B-2  program  as  compared  to  other  avail- 
able or  emerging  technologies  and  oper- 
ational concepU  that  could  perform  the  B-2 
missions  at  lesser  costs. 

(4)  The  planned  service  life  of  the  B-2  air- 
craft and  the  potential  for  growth  in  that 
planned  service  life  through  the  incorpora- 
tion of  preplanned  product  improvements 
(P3Is)  and  other  modifications. 

(5)  The  requirements  for  any  follow-on 
aircraft  or  system  that  incorporates  both 
low  observable  technology  and  high  speed 
maneuverability. 

(6)  An  assessment  of  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  defeat,  identify,  and  de- 
stroy low  observable  vehicles,  including 
manned  aircraft  and  urmianned  systems. 

(c)  Funding  Limitatioh.- If  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  not  met 
by  September  30,  1990.  no  funds  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  the  B-2  aircraft  program  after 
that  date  until  the  requirements  of  those 
subsections  are  met. 

SEC    in    SL'BMISSION  OF  UNCLASSIFIED  VERSION 
OF  B-2  performance  MATRIX. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to 
the  congressional  defense  committees  a 
report  containing  an  unclassified  version  of 
the  full  performance  matrix  for  the  B-2 
program  established  under  section  121  of 
Public  Law  100-180  and  section  232  of 
Public  Law  100-456.  The  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time  as  the  budget  of 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1991  is  submit- 
ted to  Congress  under  section  1105  of  title 
31.  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC.  118.  CONGRRESSIONAL  DEFENSE  COMMITTEES 
DEFINED. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  "con- 
gressional defense  committees"  means  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Debate  on  this  amendment  wUl  be 
postponed  untU  amendments  Nos.  12 
and  13  have  been  disposed  of. 

AMZITDMZNT.     AS     MODIPIP).     OITEHB)    BY     MS. 
SKELTON  to  the  AMKHDifDrr  OPFEKED  BY  MR. 

SYlf  AR 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  rule.  I  offer  the  Skelton 
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amendment 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The    text    of    the    amendment,    as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
Skelton  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
SYNAR:  Strike  out  •sections  111  and  112"  in 
the  paragraph  at  the  beginning  of  the 
amendment  and  all  that  foUows  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
section  111  (page  20.  line  9  through  page  22. 
line  23)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC  111.  LIMITATION  ON  PRODUCTION  OF  B-2  AD- 
VANCED TECHNOLOGY  BOMBER  AIR- 
CRAFT PROGRAM. 

(a)  Required  Inpormation.— Funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  E)efense  for 
fiscal  year  1990  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  procurement  (including  advance 
procurement)  for  production  aircraft  under 
the  B-2  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  air- 
craft program  until  the  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  and  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c)  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  congressional  defense  commit- 
tees. ,.     ^. 

(b)  Certification.— The  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  certification 
in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  congressional  defense  conunittees  of  the 
following: 

(1)  That  the  performance  milestones  (m- 
cludlng  Initial  flight  testing)  for  the  B-2  air- 
craft for  fiscal  year  1990  (as  contained  m 
the  B-2  full  performance  matrix  program 
esUblished  under  section  121  of  Public  Law 
100-180  and  section  232  of  Public  Law  100- 
456)  have  been  met  and  that  any  proposed 
waiver  or  modification  to  the  B-2  perform- 
ance matrix  will  be  provided  in  writing  in 
advance  to  the  congressional  defense  com- 
mittees. 

(2)  That  the  cost  reduction  initiatives  es- 
Ublished for  the  B-2  program  will  be 
achieved  (such  certification  to  be  submitted 
together  with  details  of  the  savings  to  be  re- 
alized). 

(3)  That  the  quality  assurance  practices 
and  fiscal  management  controls  of  the 
prime  contractor  and  major  subcontractors 
associated  with  the  B-2  program  meet  or 
exceed  accepted  United  SUtes  Government 
standards. 

(c)  Report  on  Cost.  Schedule,  and  Capa- 
bility.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  congressional  defense  commit- 
tees a  report  providing  the  following: 

(1)  An  unclassified  integrated  B-2  pro- 
gram schedule  that  includes— 

(A)  the  total  cost  of  the  B-2  program  by 
fiscal  year,  including  costs  by  fiscal  year  for 
research  and  development,  procurement  (in- 
cluding spares  and  modifications),  military 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  personnel,  with  all  such  costs  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  both  base  year  and  then  year  dol- 
lars; 

(B)  the  annual  buy  rate  for  the  B-2  air- 
craft; and  .,    ^ 

(C)  the  flight  test  schedule  and  milestones 
for  the  B-2  program. 

(2)  A  detailed  mission  sUtement  and  re- 
qulremenU  for  the  B-2  aircraft,  includmg 
the  current  and  projected  capability  of  the 
aircraft  to  conduct  strategic  relocaUble 
target  missions  and  conventional  warfare 
operations. 

(3)  A  detaUed  assessment  of  performance 
of  the  B-2  aircraft,  together  with  a  compari- 


son of  that  performance  with  existing  stra- 
tegic penetrating  bombers. 

(4)  A  detailed  assessment  of  the  technical 
risks  associated  with  the  B-2  program,  par- 
ticularly those  assocUted  with  the  avionics 
systems  and  components  of  the  aircraft. 

(d)  Uhclassified  Version  op  B-2  Pkrporm- 
AHCE  MATRix-The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  congressional  defense 
committees  a  report  containing  an  unclassi- 
fied version  of  the  B-2  full  performance 
matrix  program  established  under  section 
121  of  PubUc  Law  100-180  and  section  232  of 
Public  Law  100-456.  Such  report  shaU  be 
submitted  at  the  same  time  as  the  budget  of 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1991  is  submit- 
ted to  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code.  

(e)  Corgressiowal  Defense  CoMMrrrEES 
Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'congressional  defense  committees" 
means  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives, 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  House  earlier 
today,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skelton]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes,  and  a  Member  in  opposition 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Synar]  are  also  in  opposition  to 
the  Skelton  amendment.  How  will  that 
time  be  divided? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  only  able  to  recognize  one 
Member,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  has  already  been 
recognized  as  the  Member  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  would  advise  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
can  yield  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  or  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  make  this  inquiry  at  this  point: 
I  hope  to  split  the  5  minutes  by  asking 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Davis]  to  take  the  first  2V4  minutes, 
and  the  opponents  then  to  take  their  5 
minutes,  and  I  would  ask  and  reserve 
the  right  to  close  debate  in  2V4  min- 
utes. ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  advises  that  the  Chair  will  ac- 
commodate the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2"^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Skelton  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chaiman.  as  we  debate  funding  fcx  the 
B-2  bomber  today  I  would  liKe  to  express  to 
my  colleagues  my  sense  of  pride  in  the  B-2  I 
am  proud  of  America's  histoncal  traditjon  and 
reputation  of  successfully  uphoWtng  freedom 
and  peace.  I  believe  that  going  ahead  with  the 
B-2  will  reaffirm  America's  legacy  as  the  lead- 
ing guarantor  of  freedom  and  peace  world- 
wide. The  B-2  IS  something  we  should  be 
proud  of.  rather  tt>an  promote  its  demise  In  a 
time  of  worldwide  criticism  of  the  quality  ot 
America's  products,  the  sleek  and  futunstic 
appearance  of  tfie  B-2  embodies  the  tar- 
sighted,  resourceful,  and  aeative  spint  of 
American  industry— rts  workers,  and  its  tech- 
nology 

The  Wnght  brothers,  though  discouraged 
and  surrounded  by  cntics,  took  the  very  first 
airplane  flight  at  Kill  Devil  Hills,  NC  The  B-2 
IS  both  a  natural  continuation,  and  quantum 
leap,  of  America's  sptnt  of  ingenuity  and  its 
gksbal  leadership  in  aerospace  dunr>g  times  ol 
peace  and  war. 

Mr  Chairman,  ttie  very  sight  of  the  B-2  is 
startling  to  ttie  imagination,  and  prot)ably  trau- 
matizing to  the  military  high  commands  of 
China,  trie  Soviet  Union,  Ubya,  Iran,  and  other 
potential  adversary  nations.  Mr  Chairman,  in 
this  way  ttie  B-2  helps  to  deter  conflict  and 
war  In  a  Ume  of  military  technological  prolif- 
eration in  the  Third  Wortd— of  chemical  weap- 
ons, ballistic  missile  technology,  and  nuclear 
weapons— the  nsk  to  ttie  Amencan  people, 
and  to  our  allies,  becomes— m  certain  ways- 
greater  than  what  we  face  today  America 
needs  a  long-range,  rrxxJern  bomber  that  can 
penetrate  sophisticated  air-defense  systems 
to  deter  potential  aggressors  with  convention- 
al as  well  as  nuclear  ordinance 

Some  Members  dende  the  B-2s  capability 
and  Its  missKjn.  But,  in  comparative  retro- 
spect—wtK)  ever  dreamed,  at  the  time  of  its 
first  construction— how  useful  the  B-52  would 
be  on  so  many  conventional  missions  m 
Soutfieast  Asia. 

Mr  Chairman,  are  the  Members  of  this 
House  willing  to  default  on  the  next  stage  of 
manned  bomber  technology?  Do  they  so 
love— nonrecallable— ICBM's,  or  SLBMs,  or 
cruise  missiles?  The  Members  here  rerriember 
the  FSX  debate  and  the  technology  transfer 
issue.  Well,  so  much  concern  was  expressed 
about  our  loss  of  technology  The  B-2  bomber 
program  has  developed  incredible  technology 
in  the  areas  of  advanced  composites,  robotic 
automated  manufactunng  technologies,  and 
corrY)uter-aided  design  technologies.  Are  the 
Iwlembers  of  this  House  willing  to  discard  this 
substantial  lead,  wtiile  our  competitors  eagerly 
await  the  opportunity  to  expkjit  his  technology 
for  commercial  and  military  purposes''  It  is  lu- 
dicrous to  scrap  this  opportunity  when  we 
have  the  production  faalites  tooled  up  and 
ready  to  go  and  wfien  we  have  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  RAD  that  have  already  borne  fnjit  Ex- 
cluding the  R&D  costs,  the  B-2  is.  relatively 
speaking,  a  bargairv— yes,  a  bargain  The 
flyaway  cost  for  a  747  s  $130  to  $150  million. 
tt>e  cost  for  a  B-1  «  $228  millkm.  compare 
this  to  the  B-2  at  $274  million,  $46  million 
nrwre  than  the  B-1  with  an  exponential  leap  in 
strategic  value.  As  a  percentage  of  the  de- 
fense budgets  of  their  time,  the  cost  of  the  B- 
52.  B-1,  arxl  B-2  Stealth  bombers  are  not  too 
different 
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Indeed,  if  we  cancel  the  program,  Amencan 
taxpayers  will  ernJ  up  paying  some  $200  mil- 
lion per  plane  for  these  unbuilt  planes— to  the 
tune  of  132  planes  That  is  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment we  have  already  made— some  23  billion 
dollars'  worth 

Mr  Chairman,  the  events  m  China  have 
shown  the  world  that  reform  in  the  Communist 
world  IS  reversible  and  can  pose  a  danger  to 
world  peace  and  stability  In  addition,  the  re- 
forms in  the  Soviet  Union,  while  encouraging, 
are  no  cause  (or  us  to  slacken  our  deterrent 
posture  especially  m  light  of  the  Soviets  sale 
of  SU-24  Fencer  ground  attack  aircraft  to 
Libya— |ust  this  year— the  aircraft  earner  build- 
ing campaign  the  Soviets  have  embarked 
upon— with  their  expensive  and  new  large- 
deck  Tiblisi  class  earners- their  deployment  of 
their  own  Blackjack  advanced  strategic  bomb- 
ing fleet,  their  $14  billion  of  arms  shipments  to 
the  Third  World,  their  support  of  a  totalitanan 
regime  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  Soviets'  massive 
military  airlift  and  promotion  of  high-altitude 
bombing  to  support  their  Communist  puppet 
government  in  Afghanistan  Moreover,  Mr 
Chairman,  the  Soviet  military  must  still  be  re- 
garded with  caution  since  the  reforms  of  glas- 
nost  and  peristroika  are  still  not  given  the  un- 
derpinnings ot  law.  and  in  fact,  a  new  set  of 
Stalinist  laws  (articles  7  and  11)  were  passed 
on  Apnl  8  of  this  year  and  signed  by  Gorba- 
chev himself 

Finally,  Mr  Chairman,  we  should  support 
the  B-2  bomber  because  America's  arms  con- 
trol strategy  with  the  Soviets  is  based  on 
manned  bombers  being  preferred  over  ICBM's 
and  SLBMs.  Bombers  are  counted  with  less 
weight  in  arms  control  agreements  because 
they  are  recallable,  and  because  they  provide 
a  more  stable  offensive  weapons  climate 

Earlier  today,  a  letter  from  NSC  Advisor, 
Brent  Scowcroft  was  read  which  states  that 
our  entire  arms  control  posture  would  need  to 
change  without  the  B-2  bomber  This  would 
t}e  tragic 

By  voting  for  the  B-2  bomber  we  support 
our  posture  in  continuing  arms  control  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviets.  And,  Mr  Chairman, 
we  encourage  the  Soviets  to  stay  the  course 
in  their  political  and  economic  reform  by  ren- 
denng  their  $350  billion  investment  in  their  air 
defense  system  obsolete— demonstrating  to 
them  the  futility  of  maintaining  their  military- 
based  economy  at  the  expense  of  their 
people 

Mr    Chairman,   the   mission  of  the  B-2   is 
clear  To  protect  freedom,  deter  war  and  con- 
flict, arxl  reinforce  Americas  leadership. 
Let  us  support  B-2 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  talking  about  the  cost  of  this  air- 
plane, and  many  Members  are  saying 
we  cannot  afford  it.  I  frankly  think 
that  we  have  to  go  ahead  with  that 
airplane  and  that  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  build  it. 

If  Members  look  at  where  we  are 
going  to  be  in  the  year  2000.  how 
many  planes  are  we  going  to  have, 
how  many  penetrating  bombers  are 
we  going  to  have?  If  we  look  at  the  97 
B-l's  we  have,  we  have  about  250  B- 
52's.  but  150  of  those  are  the  B-52G's 
which  are  probably  going  to  have  to  be 
retired,  and  that  leaves  us  with  prob- 


ably 100  B-52HS  that  are  left,  and 
some  of  these  planes  are  going  to  be 
between  35  and  40  years  of  age.  and  we 
just  cannot  protect  or  have  that  third 
leg  of  the  triad  with  200  or  less  pene- 
trating bombers.  We  have  to  have 
those  additional  B-2's. 

Let  us  talk  a  second  about  the  cost 
of  the  B-2  compared  to  some  other 
airplanes  that  we  have  built.  To  be 
fair  about  it,  we  have  to  look  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  how  much  of 
our  procurement  dollars  have  we  spent 
on  the  B-52.  the  B-1.  and  now  the  B-2. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  when  we  were 
building  the  B-52  many  years  ago,  we 
spent  about  1.4  percent  of  our  total 
procurement  budget  for  procuring  the 
B-52.  Then  when  we  came  to  the  B-1, 
we  spent  about  1.6  percent  of  our  total 
procurement  budget.  The  B-2  takes 
1.3  percent  of  our  procurement 
budget.  It  is  less  in  total  amount  or 
percentagewise  of  our  procurement 
budget  than  in  fact  was  the  B-52  and 
the  B-1. 

Some  Members  are  saying  we  cannot 
afford  to  spend  $8  billion  in  one  year 
on  procurement  of  the  B-2.  The 
simple  fact  is  if  we  were  building  the 
B-1  right  today  at  the  same  procure- 
ment rate  in  1985  we  would  be  spend- 
ing more  than  $8  billion  a  year  on  pro- 
duction of  the  B-1.  So  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
say  that  we  cannot  afford  It.  We  can 
afford  It. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
Aspin-Synar  amendment.  The  Aspin- 
Synar  amendment  is  not  middle 
ground.  The  Aspin-Synar  amendment 
does,  in  fact,  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
B-2.  It  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluc- 
tantly yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspin]  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  on 
this  Issue  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  I  are  together.  I  do  think  this  Is 
not  the  time  to  go  ahead  full  speed 
ahead  with  this  program  on  the  B-2.  I 
think  what  we  need  to  do  Is  take  some 
time,  we  need  to  take  some  consider- 
ation, look  at  some  tests,  see  If  we 
cannot  restructure  this  program  to 
make  It  more  acceptable  from  a  cost 
standpoint. 

In  order  to  do  that,  we  should  not 
vote  for  the  Skelton  amendment.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  Skelton  amendment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  give  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton] credit  for  trying  to  make  some 
kind  of  a  decision  here.  My  objection 
to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  by  the  way.  In  the  Armed 
Services    Committee,     when     it    was 
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stated  in  the  outyears  it  would  be  $8 
billion  In  1992.  1993.  and  1994.  he  was 
all  over  national  television  saying,  "No 
way."  and  I  am  afraid  that  what  we 
have  in  the  chairman's  amendment  is 
an  effort  to  do  nothing  more  than  to 
stretch  out  the  program.  To  ask  the 
Air  Force  to  come  back  and  to  give  us 
a  definition  of  how  it  could  make  it 
cheaper,  and  is  an  assignment  that  In- 
diana Jones  and  Harry  Houdini  could 
not  figure  out  how  to  solve.  We  cannot 
make  this  plane  cheaper.  There  is  only 
one  way  the  cost  of  this  plane  is  going 
to  go.  and  that  means  it  Is  going  to  go 
up.  and  not  down. 

But  the  Skelton  amendment  is  just 
simply  not  accepUble  because  it  says 
let  us  remove  all  concerns  about  his 
program.  I  jiist  want  to  remind  the 
Members  that  again,  we  build  a  system 
to  accomplish  a  certain  task,  and  this 
system  was  built  to  accomplish  the 
task  of  finding  movable  targets.  It 
simply  caimot  do  It.  That  is  not  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force. 

If  this  system  can  only  hold  fixed 
targets  at  risk,  that  is  why  oiu"  alterna- 
tive is  to  use  stealthy  cruise  missiles  to 
keep  those  same  targets  at  risk,  and  in 
the  process  we  will  save  the  minimum 
of  $40  billion. 

I  know  there  are  Members  on  my 
side  who  are  concerned  about  being 
strong  on  defense.  But  let  me  point 
out  that  AifDY  Ireland  asked  the  GAO 
to  do  a  study  for  us.  and  we  foimd  that 
If  the  Cheney  budget  had  passed,  that 
Is  without  the  F-14  and  without  the 
V-22.  that  budget,  if  fimded  at  the 
rate  of  inflation  over  5  years,  would  be 
$140  biUion  short.  In  other  words,  pay 
would  have  to  be  cut,  spare  parts 
would  have  to  be  jimked.  We  would 
have  to  cut  back  on  the  readiness  of 
this  country,  something  we  carmot 
afford  to  do. 

Now  we  add  in  the  F-14  and  the  'V- 
22  and  our  shortfall  is  going  to  be  in 
the  range  of  $180  billion. 

Folks,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  the  money  to  match 
the  resources.  We  have  too  many  big- 
ticket  items  with  no  way  to  pay  for 
them. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  is  let  us 
take  one  of  the  big-ticket  items  that 
has  no  definable  piuixjse,  that  Is  ques- 
tionable in  cost,  and  let  us  just  respon- 
sibly wrap  this  program  up  by  finish- 
ing the  research  and  development  that 
can  be  used  with  other  systems,  and 
by  having  13  planes  in  the  testbed,  and 
preserve  the  tooling  should  it  ever  be 
needed. 

I  think  Members  have  to  reject  the 
Skelton  amendment  because  this  is 
Just  not  the  way  to  proceed.  I  ask 
Members  to  support  the  Kasich-Del- 
lums-Rowland  amendment.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible wrapup  of  the  program  that 
still  maintains  a  very  strong  deterrent 


for  this  country.  It  will  hold  the  colo- 
nel in  Libya  at  risk  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  targets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

□  1250 
Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  final  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Machtley]. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Skelton  amendment. 

I  do  not  because  I  believe  he  has 
mentally  come  to  the  wrong  conclu- 
sion but  because  quite  frankly  our 
country  carmot  afford  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  arrived  at.  We  have  heard 
eloquent  argvunents  both  for  and 
against  this  B-2  program.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  in  the  next  5- 
year  budget  we  are  going  to  be  $150 
billion  short  of  providing  money  for 
existing  weapon  defenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  John  Adams  In  this 
Chamber  said: 

I  study  war  so  that  my  children  can  study 
politics  so  that  their  children  can  study 
poetry. 

Let  us  insure  a  strong  defense  by 
supporting  the  Dellimis/Kaslch 
amendment,  by  stopping  this  program 
today.  Let  us  not  back  away  from  our 
responsibilities  as  sound,  prudent  fi- 
nancial legislators. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  years 
ago  there  was  a  movie  starring  Clint 
Eastwood  entitled.  "The  Good,  the 
Bad  and  the  Ugly."  Today  we  have 
three  amendments  before  us  that  par- 
aUel  that  movie's  title. 

The  Skelton  amendment  is  the  good 
amendment,  the  bad  amendment  is 
the  Aspin-Synar  amendment,  and  the 
ugly  amendment  is  the  Kasich-Del- 
lums-Rowland  amendment. 

We  can  look  at  this  quite  honestly 
and  say  that  the  Skelton  amendment 
moves  ahead  responsibly.  We  can  look 
at  the  Aspin-Synar  amendment  and 
say  that  this  gives  us  prolonged  Indeci- 
sion. 

We  look  at  the  Kaslch-Dellums 
amendment  and  we  see  that  It  termi- 
nates the  program. 

The  Aspin  amendment  is  the  amend- 
ment of  a  thousand  delays;  the  guillo- 
tine amendment  is  that  of  the  Kasich- 
Delltmis  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  find  our- 
selves ready  to  vote  on  the  most  cru- 
cial Issue  of  the  year,  probably  of  the 
decade.  This  is  an  issue  of  grave  con- 
cern for  our  national  security  on 
where  we  are  headed  In  the  next  sever- 
al decades  because  this  Is  the  technol- 
ogy of  tomorrow. 

All  futiu-e  warfare  airplanes  will  be 
made  of  Stealth  technology.  Do  we  as 
a  Nation  choose  to  lead  in  that  tech- 


nology or  do  we  choose  to  let  someone 
else  take  the  lead  in  that?  Is  it  not  im- 
portant for  the  future  generations  of 
our  coimtry  to  be  sectu-e  behind  this 
technology  and  behind  the  great 
American  know-how  that  has  given  us 
the  Stealth  B-2  bomber? 

My  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  Some  $800  million  less 
than  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
asked  for.  it  is  the  same  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  fimding  but 
It  has  more  restrictive  and  reporting 
language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
day  for  the  futiure  of  the  national  de- 
fense of  our  coimtry.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant day  for  the  courage  when  it 
comes  to  this  vote. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman:  I  nse  today  in 
support  of  Mr.  Skelton's  amendment  to  the 
[department  of  Defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Skelton 
amendment  maintains  the  Arnwd  Services 
Committee  authorization  of  $3.9  billion  for  the 
B-2  program  for  fiscal  year  1990.  The  amend- 
ment also  stipulates  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment certify  tliat  the  B-2  has  met  its  original 
performance  objectives  and  ensure  that  cost 
reduction  initiatives  are  established. 

As  this  is  a  critical  vote  at  a  critical  time,  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  from  a  historical 
perspective,  why  this  program  is  important  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

The  strategic  bomber  fleet  is  the  most  ver- 
satile system  for  a  wide  range  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  tasks.  It  is  flexible  because  pitots 
can  use  tlieir  judgment  to  seek  and  attack  tar- 
gets and  iTHxe  stabilizing  because,  unlike  bal- 
listk:  missiles  it  can  be  recalled  after  launch- 
ing, and  compared  to  land-  or  sea-based  mis- 
siles, it  is  unsuitable  for  launching  a  surprise 
attack. 

For  over  three  decades,  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Air  Command  has  relied  on  its  B-52  strategic 
bombers  to  perform  penetrating  bombing  mis- 
sions. In  the  1960"s.  a  replacement  for  the  B- 
52  began  in  earnest  due  to  ttie  improving 
nature  of  Soviet  air  defenses.  A  decade  later, 
the  B-1  was  brought  on  lirw  as  its  successor. 
Presklent  Carter  canceled  the  B-1  program  in 
1977  on  the  grounds  that  the  mission  of 
bombing  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  nuclear  war 
could  be  carried  out  by  standoff  aircraft  carry- 
ing air-launched  cruise  missiles,  until  a  new 
kind  of  penetrating  bomber  employing  radar- 
and  infrared-evading  materials  and  design  ele- 
ments coukl  be  developed. 

The  Stealth  bomber  was  lauded  as  a  revo- 
lutionary aircraft  when  ttie  Carter  administra- 
tion revealed  the  details  of  the  bomber  in 
1980.  Stealth  technology  wouW  make  the  air- 
craft not  only  difficuR  to  detect,  but  would 
force  the  Soviets  to  spend  considerable  time 
and  money  devetoping  effective  air  defenses. 
A  year  later.  President  RonaW  Reagan  resur- 
rected the  B-1  program  as  part  of  his  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  modernization  effort  His  2- 
bomber  strategy  designated  that  the  B-1B 
woukj  serve  as  an  interim  penetrating  bomber 
until  the  B-2  became  available.  The  devetop- 
ment  of  Stealth  technology  mirrored  the  de- 
velopment of  a  riKxlem  bomber. 
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The  first  generatKjn  of  Stealth  technology 
occurred  in  the  earty  1970's  wrth  the  SR-^l 
whose  shape  was  reduced  on  the  radar  cross 
section.  The  F-117  Stealth  tighter  embodies 
true  Stealth  technology  but  in  a  fighter  size 
aifcfaft  that  pays  significant  penalties  m  aero- 
dynamic and  engine  performance  The  ad- 
vanced cause  missile  integrates  stealth  lech 
notogy  and  efficiency  in  a  small  vehicle  while 
the  B-2  advances  the  state-of-the-art  technol- 
ogy to  a  large,  long-range,  high  payload 
bomber.  The  B-2  is  the  only  bomber  that  will 
be  aWe  to  survive  Soviet  air  defenses  that  are 
projected  in  the  late  1990s. 

The  Soviets  have  invested  the  equivalent  of 
over  $350  billion  in  air  defense  systems  in  the 
past  20  years.  This  includes  10.000  radars. 
3.000  airborne  interceptors  and  fighters,  8,000 
surface  to  air  missile  launchers  and  an  im 
mense  airtxxne  warning  and  control  system 
Only  the  B-2s  Stealth  capability  will  be  able 
to  penetrate  this  defense  system 

The  B-2  provides  an  endunng  penetration 
capability  for  the  bomber  force,  outpaces 
Soviet  air  defense  improvements,  and  main- 
tains our  lead  in  high  technology  Yet.  the 
controversy  over  the  B-2's  program  costs 
have  smothered  any  thoughtful  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  program.  Careful  consideration 
should,  and  must  be  given  to  the  important 
role  the  B-2  will  play  in  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  We  must  not  act  hastily  We  must  not 
be  short  sighted  The  debate  over  the  B-2  is 
)ust  beginning.  We  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  review  the  program  and  assess  its  progress 
in  the  coming  years.  By  supporting  Mr  Skel- 
TON'S  amendment,  we  are  giving  the  B-2  pro- 
gram an  opportunity  to  prove  itself  while  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  close  scrutiny  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Ttie  B-2  program  is  a  long-term  investment 
wrth  a  long-temi  payoff  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  lor  this  amendment 

Mr  ALEXANDER  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  to 
support  the  Skelton  amendment  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  B-2  bomber  program  seem  dead 
set  on  fixing  something  that  isn't  broke  For 
more  than  30  years  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  deploy  a  manned  bomber  force  as  a 
part  of  our  strategic  defense  has  been  a  cru- 
cial element  in  detemng  nuclear  war 

The  manned  bomber  force  has  been  a  fun- 
damental leg  of  the  strategic  defense  tnad 
That  tnad  has  convinced  enemies  of  the 
United  States  that  the  pnce  of  military  attack 
on  our  Nation  is  greater  than  they  are  willing 
to  pay  Manned  bomtjers  must  continue  to  be 
a  cenual  part  of  our  strategic  defense  plan- 
ning. 

A  vote  to  deny  the  United  States  the  pro- 
tection of  the  B-2  advanced,  manned,  pene 
trating  bomber  couW  well  be  the  vote  that 
robs  us  of  ultimate  success  in  defending  our 
Nation  and  in  negotiating  acceptable  arms 
control  and  reduction  agreements 

Yes.  ttie  Nation  has  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic rnissile  force.  Yes.  the  Nation  has  a  sub- 
manne  launched  ballistk:  missile  force  No. 
they  are  not  substrtutes  for  manned  bombers 
They  do  not.  and  may  never  have,  the  deci- 
sive flexibility  provided  by  a  manned  bomber 
force,  that  advantage  which  could  be  pivotal 
to  the  success  of  our  defense  strategy 

The  essential  component  of  that  flexibility 
are  the  air  crews  ttiat  operate  the  bombers 
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The  Amencan  people  and  this  and  future 
Presidents  desen/e  to  have  the  assurance  of 
the  strategic  defense  capability  that  only 
manned,  penetrating  bombers  such  as  the  B- 
2  can  provide 

Manned  bombers  can  be  recalled  after 
launch  Missiles  cannot 

As  encouraging  as  recent  developments  in 
East-West  relations  are,  we  do  not  have  cer- 
tainty of  their  final  outcome  What  we  can 
know  IS  that  the  long-term,  strategic  tnad  de- 
fense strategy  the  United  States  and  its  Allies 
have  patiently  and  consistently  pursued  has 
been  a  profound  factor  in  bnnging  about  these 
developments 

Some  of  the  B-52s  that  have  been  our 
workhorie  manned  bomber  force  are  already 
older  than  the  crews  that  fly  them  In  recogni- 
tion of  changing  technology  the  B-lB  bomb- 
ers have  been  planned  as  replacements  tor 
B-52S  as  standoff  missile  delivery  platforms 
and  to  provide  the  fundamental  conventional 
bomber  flexibility  the  freedom  that  this  Nation 
deserves 

The  B-2's  are  destined  to  do  the  other  part 
of  the  |Ob  They  have  been  designed  as  the 
penetrating  bomber  vital  to  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  U  S  strategic  defense  triad 

Without  the  B-2,  the  United  States  will  have 
fewer  than  200  bombers  in  the  year  2000. 
Half  of  those  will  be  more  than  40  years  old.  It 
is  questionable  whether  any  ol  them  would 
offer  the  deterrent  threat  of  being  able  to  pen- 
etrate Soviet  airspace 

Putting  It  as  bluntly  as  I  can,  a  vote  for  full 
authonzation  and  funding  for  the  B-2  is  a 
clear-cut  vote  for  a  safer,  more  secure,  and 
much  more  stable  world 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Skelton  to  restore  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's recommended  funding  level  of  $3  9 
billion  for  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber  in  fiscal 
year  1990  I  believe  this  amendment  is  a  very 
responsible  and  reasonable  measure  which 
closely  monitors  and  checks  the  development 
of  the  B-2  while  preserving  the  production  ca- 
pability and  a  modem  third  leg  of  our  strategic 
triad  The  other  amendments  being  offered 
today  may  appear  from  first  glance  to  only 
limit  the  B-2  or  closely  check  its  development 
in  reality,  they  terminate  the  program  at  great 
cost  Despite  claims  that  it  is  othenwise,  this 
debate  is  really  about  keeping  the  manned 
bomber  leg  of  the  tnad  through  continued, 
realistic  development  of  the  B-2  or  scrapping 

It 

In  considenng  the  future  of  the  B-2  program 
we  need  to  keep  the  following  issues  in  mind: 
The  need  for  a  new  bomber,  the  capabilities 
needed  in  a  new  bomber,  the  real  cost  of  a 
new  bomber,  and  the  impact  of  a  new  bomber 
on  arms  control 

First,  the  need  Today,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  U  S  strategic  nuclear  detenent  is  de- 
ployed on  manned  Ijombers.  namely  the  B-IB 
and  the  30-plus-year-old  B-52s.  Under  the 
START  negotiation  guidelines,  which  call  for  a 
50-percent  reduction  in  nuclear  arsenals, 
about  one-third  of  the  allowable  U.S.  war- 
heads would  be  deployed  on  strategic  bomb- 
ers Clearly,  the  manned  bomber  will  remain  a 
very  significant  part  of  our  strategic  deterrent 
well  into  the  2 1st  century. 


Currently,  we  are  relying  on  100  B-1B 
bombers  and  the  aged  B-52  stratofortress. 
While  the  B-1B's  are  the  product  of  late 
I970's  and  1980s  technology,  their  self-de- 
fense capabilities  are  limited  as  are  their 
number.  The  B-52  should  have  been  replaced 
long  ago.  While  it  has  undergone  some  mod- 
ernizations, the  B-52  is  basically  the  product 
of  late  1940's  technology.  The  last  B-52 
rolled  off  the  production  line  28  years  ago 
Even  the  newest  B-52  is  older  than  most  of 
the  crew  flying  it.  Its  ability  to  penetrate  thick 
Soviet  air  defenses  is  nil.  As  each  day  passes. 
B-52's  become  increasingly  expensive  and 
diHicult  to  maintain.  As  they  grow  older  and  as 
metal  latigue  increases.  I  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  the  crew  flying 
them  and  their  effectiveness  in  providing  a 
credible  defense.  The  B-2  Stealth  bomber  is 
the  much  needed  replacement  for  the  B-52. 

Some     have     argued     that     the     manned 
bomber    has    become    obsolete.    They    are 
wrong    Bombers  are  the  most  stable,  least 
provocative  leg  of  the  tnad.  They  have  the 
unique  capability  of  being  recalled.  Once  a 
ballistic  missile  or  cruise  missile  is  launched,  it 
IS  gone  for  good.  Bombers,  however,  give  the 
President  at  least  10  hours  to  make  a  final  de- 
cision. The  manned  bomber  is  a  second  stnke 
weapon   which   enhances   arms  control   and 
strategic    stability.    Manned    bombers    have 
greater   payload.   range,   and   accuracy   than 
ICBM's  or  submanne  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Manned  bombers  are  the  only  vehicle 
that  allow  us  to  safely  penetrate  those  areas 
where  mobile  targets  can  be  identified  and  ac- 
quired. The  flexibility  of  the  manned  bomber 
allows  It  to  hunt  down  mobile  targets  that  pre- 
programmed    and     targeted     ICBM's     and 
SLBM's  cannot. 

Manned  bombers  can  be  used  effectively 
across   the    full    conflict    spectrum.    Manned 
bombers  are  able  to  carry  out  non-nuclear 
missions.    The    B-52    saw   extensive,    active 
service  in  Vietnam.  In  the  case  of  the  1986 
Libya  raid,  a  couple  of  B-2's  traveling  from 
the  United  States  would  have  needed  only 
one  aenal  in-flight  refueling  to  accomplish  the 
mission  that  took  two  earner  battle  groups  and 
a  very  taxing  flight  of  F-1 1  Vs  from  Britain.  We 
should  not  forget  that  we  lost  a  radar-vulnera- 
ble F-1 11  and  Its  crew  of  two.  The  B-2  pro- 
vides   the    United    States    with    unrestricted 
range,  no  need  for  foreign  basing  and  radar 
evasion  allowing  us  to  meet  a  vast  many  of 
the  possible  secunty  challenges  in  the  future 
What  IS  the  alternative  to  the  B-2?  There 
isn't  one  today  Producing  more  B-1B's  is  ine- 
sponsible.  The  B-IB's  ability  to  successfully 
penetrate  new  Soviet  air  defenses  after  the 
late  I990's  IS  doubtful.  It  would  take  at  least 
185  more  B-1B's  to  meet  our  objectives.  The 
cost  of  these  aircraft  and  the  additional  refuel- 
ing capability  they  need  are  expected  to  total 
$60  billion.  The  remaining  procurement  costs 
of  the  much  superior  B-2  is  expected  to  be 
less— $43  to  $50  billion.  The  cost  of  develop- 
ing,  testing  and  producing   an  entirely   new 
manned  bomber  as  an  alternative  to  the  B-2 
IS  far  greater.  More  importantly,  it  would  be 
many  years  before  a  new  bomber  could  be 
built   This  would  leave  an  extremely  danger- 
ous gap  in  our  strategic  detenent.  Interesting- 
ly, some  of  those  opposed  to  the  B-2  today 
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were  also  opposed  to  producing  the  B-IB  just 
a  few  years  ago.  They  argued  then  that  we 
should  not  build  the  B-IB  and  instead  should 
concentrate  on  and  support  tt>e  new  Stealth 
bomber.  Well,  now  the  Stealth  has  now  come 
of  age.  Had  we  listened  to  them  then  regard- 
ing the  B-1B,  and  should  we  listen  to  them 
today  about  the  B-2— the  same  B-2  they  pre- 
viously supported— we  would  end  up  with 
nothing,  just  40-year-old  B-52's. 

The  second  issue  to  consider  is  the  set  of 
capabilities  we  need  in  a  new  bomber.  As  I 
noted.  Soviet  air  defenses  continue  to  be 
strengthened  and  modernized.  The  radar- 
evading  capability  of  the  Stealth  is  key  to  pen- 
etrating these  defenses  and  rendering  them 
useless.  No  other  aircraft  today,  except  the  F- 
117  Stealth  fighter,  has  that  capability.  In  addi- 
tion, the  B-2,  with  its  two-man  crew  and  ex- 
tremely long  range,  cuts  down  on  the  man- 
power and  equipment  needed  to  support  the 
B-2's  mission.  Of  course,  the  B-2  is  still  in  the 
testing  and  development  stage.  It  is  a  quan- 
tum leap  in  aviation  technology  vaulting  us  far 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  areas  they  would  have 
a  very  difficult  time  in  catching  up.  Already  the 
B-2  has  undergone  many  tests.  There  are  still 
many  milestones  for  this  innovative  aircraft  to 
pass.  We  must  closely  scrutinize  and  monitor 
this  development  to  ensure  that  the  B-2 
meets  these  objectives.  The  Skelton  amend- 
ment provides  for  that  in  a  very  responsible 
way.  However,  if  we  do  not  adequately  sup- 
port the  program  and  all  of  its  development 
components,  we  will  be  prejudging  the  B-2 
without  a  fair  trial.  That  Is  a  waste  of  the  re- 
sources already  devoted  to  ttie  program. 

The  third  issue  of  cost  has  become  the 
heart  of  the  debate.  Opponents  of  the 
manned  bomber  have  taken  many  of  the  cost 
figures  out  of  context  and  have  provided  mis- 
leading information.  Yes,  the  B-2  is  an  ex- 
tremely costly  aircraft.  I  fully  agree  that  we 
shouW  proceed  very  carefully  to  ensure  that 
we  aren't  buying  a  lemon.  I  agree  that  Con- 
gress must  carefully  monitor  the  B-2's  devel- 
opment and  provkje  funds  based  on  proven 
capabilities  and  after  successfully  passing  cer- 
tain milestones.  The  Skelton  amendment  pro- 
vides for  that. 

What  is  the  cost  of  the  B-2?  The  remaining 
production  cost  is  estimated  at  $43  to  $50  bil- 
lk)n.  That's  about  what  America  spends  on 
beer  a  year.  The  total  cost  of  Vhe  program,  in- 
cluding all  the  research  and  development,  is 
projected  to  be  about  $70  billion;  $70  billion  is 
a  lot  of  money.  But  at  today's  prices,  it  will 
buy  16  monttis'  worth  of  oil  imports  or  haK  of 
the  savings  and  loans  bailout.  The  B-2  must 
be  examined  as  a  strategic  program  because 
that  IS  what  it  is.  When  examining  costs,  we 
shoukj  compare  apples  with  apples— we 
ShouW  compare  the  B-2  with  other  strategic 
programs. 

The  B-2  is  less  expensive  than  our  other 
strategic  systems— weapons  we  take  for 
granted.  In  1990  dollars,  the  B-2  is  less  than 
the  B-IB  and  the  Trident  SLBM.  The  highest 
1-year  cost  of  the  B-2  is  estimated  at  $7.5  b«- 
tion.  Some  have  erroneously  used  this  figure 
as  the  average  cost.  The  highest  1-year  costs 
of  the  B-IB  and  Minuteman  111  ICBM  are  $9.1 
billion  and  $8.0  billwn.  respectively,  in  1990 
dollars.  In  comparing  3-year  stretches  the  B- 
1B  and  the  Minuteman  111  again  are  more 


costly.  The  Trident  SLBM  system  tops  them 

all. 

Historically,  most  newer  weapon  systems 
cost  more  than  older  ones.  So  do  other 
goods,  too,  like  cars,  houses,  and  shoes.  Is 
the  B-2  relatively  more  costly  than  prevkjus 
bombers  like  the  B-1  and  B-52?  When  com- 
pared equally  in  1990  dollars  the  answer  is 
"No."  The  B-2  program  actually  consumes  a 
smaller  part  of  the  total  defense  budget  over 
the  procurement  period  than  either  of  the  last 
two  large  bomber  programs.  The  B-2  will  ac- 
count for  1.3  percent  of  the  defense  budget 
annually.  The  B-52  accounted  for  1 .4  percent 
and  the  B-1  for  1.6  percent  during  their  days. 
The  B-2  is  scheduled  to  be  on  line  for  30 
years. 

We  have  already  spent  about  one-third  of 
the  $70  billkjn  total  cost  of  the  B-2  on  re- 
search and  development.  If  we  terminate  tne 
program,  that  investment  is  lost.  The  project- 
ed flyaway  cost  of  the  B-2,  that  is  the  cost  of 
a  plane  coming  off  the  production  line,  is  near 
$300  million.  What  do  other  planes  cost 
today?  A  Boeing  747's  base  price  is  $125  mil- 
lion. A  C-5  cargo  plane  is  $125  million.  Con- 
sidering the  B-2  evades  radar,  will  be  able  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses  of  more  than  300 
surtace-to-air  missiles  and  5  interceptor  fight- 
ers for  every  United  States  bomtier,  and  strike 
its  target  whereas  the  747  and  C-5  do  not 
have  or  need  such  capabilities,  the  B-2  is  not 
as  outrageously  expensive  as  critk»  have 
charged.  In  addition,  the  B-2  pays  for  itself  by 
making  $200  bilton  worth  of  Soviet  defenses 
obsolete.  The  cost  of  one  B-2  oH  the  Nor- 
throp production  line  is  essentially  the  same 
as  one  of  the  Presklent's  new  Air  Force  One 
aircraft. 

What  the  critics  are  proposing,  in  ttie  form 
of  the  Kasich-Dellums  amendment,  is  costly.  It 
would  terminate  the  $30  billion  already  invest- 
ed in  the  B-2  and  fund  only  13  B-2's  to  use 
as  Stealth  technology  testbeds.  Based  on  the 
total  program  cost  as  proposed  by  the  Air 
Force,  each  B-2  will  cost  $530  million.  Under 
the  Kasich-Dellums  amendment  the  cost  of 
each  B-2  would  be  an  astronomkal  $2.3  bil- 
ton. We  do  not  need  this  type  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Above  all.  we  would  have  no 
bomber  for  the  future.  Simply  put,  delaying 
procurement  only  increases  costs. 

Ttie  fourth  issue  to  conskler  is  arms  control. 
Will  the  B-2  help  or  hurt  arms  control?  The  B- 
2  is  very  critk:al  to  the  continuation  of  the 
START  negotiations  and  progress  toward  real 
cuts  in  strategk:  nuclear  weapons.  As  Secre- 
tary Ctieney  recently  testified  before  the 
House  Armed  Sendees  Committee:  "The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  the  whole  theory  of  strategy 
behind  the  START  accord  has  been  the 
notion  that  we  wanted  to  move  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  away  from 
big  land-based,  multiple  warhead,  highly  accu- 
rate ICBM's  because  they  are  fast  flyers,  first- 
strike  weapons,  and  because  they  possess 
the  potential  to  be  destabilizing  in  a  crisis." 

This  strategy  is  reflected  in  the  counting 
rules  we  have  proposed,  and  which  the  Sovi- 
ets have  accepted  in  principle,  which  favor 
manned  bombers  over  ICBM/SLBM's.  If  we 
do  not  have  a  viable  manned  bomber,  we  will 
have  to  begin  our  cunent  negotiations  all  over 
again.  Failure  to  proceed  with  the  B-2  could 
doom  strategk:  arms  reduction  talks.  The  cost 


of  such  a  failure  wouW  be  much  greater  in 
both  security  and  monetary  terms. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  the  B-2  is  an  expensive  but 
critically  needed  program.  During  these  times 
of  tight  defense  budgets,  Secretary  Cheney 
has  been  forced  to  make  some  tough  deci- 
sions and  cut  popular  weapons  programs  for 
fiscal  reasons.  Yet.  he  decided  after  a  very 
careful  and  thorough  review  of  the  B-2's  tech- 
nology and  capabilities,  to  support  the  B-2  be- 
cause of  its  strategk:  value.  Like  my  col- 
leagues, I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  get  the 
pertomiance  and  product  that  we  are  paying 
for.  I  believe  that  H.R.  2461  as  written,  cou- 
pled with  the  Skelton  amendment,  provides 
the  oversight  and  fiscal  management  respon- 
sibility we  demand  wittvxjt  jeopardizing  the  B- 
2  program  or  our  natkjnal  security.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  administration  and 
the  Skelton  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Syvkr}. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     DICKS.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  176.  noes 
244,  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  166] 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

AuCoin 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Benlley 

Bevill 

Billrakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Broomfield 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  <CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Chapman 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Doman  iCA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 


AYES— 176 

Eklwards(OKi 

Emerson 

English 

Fawell 

Pazio 

Fields 

Flippo 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hai\sen 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

James 

Jenkins 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

LewisiFLl 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 


Lowery  (CA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMUlan  (NO 

McNulty 

Michel 

MUler(OH) 

Molinan 

Mollohan 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Panis 

Pashayan 

Paxon 

Pickett 

Pickle 

QuiUen 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rol>erts 


UM  I 
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Robinson 

Roslenkowski 

Saiki 

Sajpalius 

Sax  ton 

Sch»efer 

Schilf 

Schuett* 

Schulze 

Shumwfty 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 'VA) 

Smith  (MS I 

Smith  (TXi 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applecatf 
Aspm 
Atkins 
Baker 
Barton 
Bates 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BUbray 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breiuian 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  i  CA ' 
Brown  i  CO  i 
Bruce 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Clarke 
Clement 
Coleman 
Conle 
Cooper 
Coslello 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dmgell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  i  ND  i 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA I 

Engel 

Erdreich 

E»py 

Evans 

Paacell 

Petghan 

Pish 

Flake 

FogUetta 

Pord(TN> 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

0«phardt 

Olbbons 

Gllckman 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Ormndy 
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Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(ORi 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauzln 
Thomas  i  CA  i 
Thomas  (GAi 

NOES— 244 

Gray 

Green 

Guartni 

Hall  (OH> 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ILi 

Hayes  ( LA  > 

Heney 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CTi 

Johnson  (SD< 

Johnston 

Jones  iGAi 

Jones  ( NC  i 

Jonlz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastcnmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantoe 

Leach  >  lA  > 

Lehman  iCAi 

Lehman  <FL) 

Levin  (Mil 

Levine  (CAi 

Lewis  iGA> 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  ( NY  i 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Matsul 

Maooli 

McOoskey 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMillen(MD 

Meyers 

Mfume 

MUler(CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Natcher 

NeaKMAi 

Neal  (NC) 

Nowak 

Oakar 


Thomas  i  WY  < 

Torres 

Vander  Jagl 

Volkmer 

Vucanovioh 

Walker 

Walsh 

Walkirus 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young 'AK) 

Young 'FLi 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NYi 

Owens  '  LTT ' 

Pailone 

Panelta 

Patterson 

Payne  i  N J  < 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkinji 

Petri 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Rah  all 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridg<> 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  'CT' 

Rowland  'GA> 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

SangmeLster 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Sikorski 

SisLsky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  i  NY ' 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  iIAi 

Smith  iNE> 

Smith  iNJi 

Smith    VT) 

Snowe 

Solars 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 
I     Steams 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tomcelli 

Towns 

Trallcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 


VIsclosky 

Walgren 

Waxmar 

Weiss 

Weldon 


Clay 
Collins 
Conyers 
Courter 


Wheal 

Whitlen 

William* 

Wise 

Wolpe 

NOT  VOTING 

Florio 
Ford  1  Mil 
Gonzalez 
Hyde 


Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


11 

Leland 
Mineta 
Scheuer 
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Messrs.  LEHMAN  of  California. 
HERTEL.  OUN.  COLEMAN  of  Texas. 
ANNUNZIO.  and  DUNCAN  changed 
their  vote  from  'aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  RICHARDSON.  JENKINS, 
and  MARTINEZ  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  to 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1320 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRBiN).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
amendment  No.  13. 

AMENDMENT  OPFERED  BY  MR.  KASICH  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  SYNAR 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Synar  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  Will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Kasich  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Synar:  At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  I 
(page  28,  after  line  15).  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEt     lU.   RI'-STRl  (Tl  RINt.  OK  THK   B-2   AlRt  RA^T 
PR(><iRAM 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  restruc- 
ture the  B  2  aircraft  program  as  follows: 

(1)  The  development  program  for  the  B  2 
aircraft  shall  be  completed. 

(2)  The  procurement  program  for  such 
aircraft  shall  be  revised  so  as  to  complete 
production  of  aircraft  for  which  funds  were 
appropriated  (other  than  for  advance  pro- 
curement )  before  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  to  terminate  production 
with  those  aircraft. 

(3)  The  production  facilities  and  the  tool- 
ing for  production  of  the  B-2  aircraft  shall 
be  preserved  so  as  to  maintain  a  production 
option  for  such  aircraft  for  future  fiscal 
years. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Synar]  Is  in  opposition  and  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  Ml  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzzl], 


a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
reason  for  support  of  the  Kaslch-Del- 
lums-Rowland  amendment  are  numer- 
ous, but  I  am  neither  a  strategist,  nor 
a  technician,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
disciiss  all  those  reasons. 

My  decision  in  favor  of  the  Kasich 
amendment  is  based  mainly  on  eco- 
nomics, and  so  today  I  want  to  talk 
about  budgetary  considerations. 

Economics,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
deals  with  the  allocation  of  scarce  re- 
sources. Those  who  are  tempted  to 
favor  the  B-2  have  to  understand  the 
resource  commitments  and  the  trade- 
offs that  are  necessary  to  achieve 
those  commitments. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  think 
about  four  things.  First,  let  us  consid- 
er the  defense  budget.  It  has  suffered 
real  cuts  since  1985.  Next  year,  and  in 
succeeding  years,  it  may  follow  the 
same  path.  Whatever  path  it  follows.  I 
believe  it  is  unlikely  that  this  function 
is  going  to  have  real  increases  in  the 
coming  years. 

Second,  GAO  estimates,  and  other 
budget  analysts  estimate,  and  I  esti- 
mate, that  our  military  budget  Is  al- 
ready facing  severe  shortfalls  for  sys- 
tems that  are  programmed  in  our  5- 
year  plan. 

Third,  the  B-2  is  extremely  expen- 
sive, $70  billion  over  the  next  10  years. 
By  fiscal  year  1992,  It  will  be  chewing 
$8  billion  bites  out  of  what  I  think  is 
an  already  austere  defense  budget 
every  year.  I  do  not  see  this  House 
being  willing  to  meet  that  resource  al- 
location challenge,  particularly  if  we 
want  to  finance  the  other  systems  in 
times  of  frozen  defense  expenditures. 

Fourth,  if  we  decide  at  some  later 
date  that  we  cannot  afford  this  B-2 
system,  and  I  believe  that  is  going  to 
be  our  likely  decision,  the  costs  to  ter- 
minate the  program  are  going  to  be 
greater  than  they  are  today.  It  is  pru- 
dent to  make  the  termination  decision 
today.  And  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  tempted  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  will  observe,  I 
think,  that  In  stretching  out  the  pro- 
gram we  are  simply  going  to  make  the 
per-copy  cost  higher,  and  the  ultimate 
termination  cost  higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conclusion  Is  not 
simple,  but  to  me  It  Is  clear.  We  simply 
cannot,  sind  ultimately  will  not.  afford 
the  B-2. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
little  boy  at  the  dessert  table  whose 
eyes  were  bigger  than  his  stomach. 
For  those  who  wish  to  finance  the  B-2 
program.  I  believe  their  aspirations 
are  bigger  than  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Kasich  amendment  and 
to  terminate  the  program. 
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Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  SpencheI. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues, I  think  sometimes  that  we 
might  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  here  to  decide  on  how  we  can  best 
defend  this.  We  can  argue  about  the 
cost,  we  can  argue  about  all  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
capabilities,  but.  after  all,  our  job  here 
today  is  to  best  decide  how  we  can 
defend  this  country,  not  to  take  steps 
to  unilaterally  disarm  our  country,  or 
to  lessen  our  defense  capabilities,  but 
how  best  to  defend  our  country  and  to 
deter  aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  that  every 
time  that  we  come  up  with  a  good,  ef- 
fective weapons  system,  we  hear  the 
cry  that  it  is  provocative,  it  is  destabi- 
lizing, it  has  a  war-fighting  capabUity. 
My  God.  I  hope  it  does.  We  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  insure  that  it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  have  ef- 
fective weapons  of  war  to  deter  war. 

The  B-2  Is  new  technology.  It  is  a 
quantiun  leap  improvement  in  one  leg 
of  our  triad  of  deterrence  which  has 
kept  us  out  of  war  for  a  long  time. 

If  the  B-2  bomber  can  help  keep  us 
free  then  it  is  one  of  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective programs  we  have.  Cost?  What 
price  tag  do  you  put  on  freedom?  Ask 
those  people  who  are  not  here— the 
ones  who  have  fought  and  died  in  de- 
fending our  freedom  and  are  buried  in 
graves  all  over  this  world.  Ask  the 
ones  who  will  be  called  upon  to  fight  if 
we  don't  remain  strong  enough  to 
deter  aggression. 

D  1330 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  my  friend  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

This  morning  during  the  debate,  I 
took  a  look  at  an  old  Congressional 
Record.  In  April  and  May  of  1956  they 
were  raising  the  same  kinds  of  points 
that  they  are  raising  today  in  support 
of  this  very  well-intended  but  horrible 
amendment.  It  had  to  do  with  the  B- 
52  bomber,  and  we  know  full  well  how 
successful  that  has  been  as  a  part  of 
the  triad. 

The  only  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  again  If 
we  spend  too  much  for  our  national  se- 
curity, what  do  we  lose?  We  lose  some- 
thing very  important,  some  money.  If 
we  spend  too  little,  we  lose  something 
which  is  much  more  Important  than 
that.  We  violate  our  oath  of  office  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense"  if 
we  spend  too  little. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
want  to  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
the       Dellums-Kasich       amendment. 


which  would  kill  the  B-2  bomber  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  this  amendment 
would  undermine  our  deterrent  pos- 
ture. We  need  to  continue  to  modern- 
ize our  air-breathing  leg  of  the  triad, 
and  that  is  what  the  B-2  bomber  does. 
It  gives  assured  penetrating  capability 
into  the  next  century. 

The  Kasich-Dellums  amendment 
would  also  undermine  our  position  on 
the  START  agreement.  Ambassador 
Burt.  Secretary  Cheney,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, have  all  pointed  out  that  In 
START  we  are  trying  to  reduce 
ICBM's  and  encourage  bombers.  We 
have  a  very  favorable  counting  rule 
for  bombers.  If  we  pass  the  Kasich 
amendment,  we  wlU  undermine  our  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  talks  about  the  cruise  missile 
program.  Well,  I  serve  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  The 
advanced  cruise  missile  program  today 
is  in  deep  trouble,  and  if  we  only  have 
cruise  missiles  it  makes  the  job  of  the 
Soviet  Union  easier.  They  can  go  out 
on  the  periphery  of  the  country  and 
attack  the  incoming  B-52's  and  the  in- 
coming B-l's. 

It  is  the  combination  of  a  penetrat- 
ing bomber  and  cruise  missile  capabil- 
ity that  stretches  Soviet  air  defenses. 

I  believe  the  B-2  is  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent investment  of  taxpayer  dollars.  If 
we  have  to  vote  for  an  amendment,  let 
us  wait  and  vote  for  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment, which  is  a  much  more  prudent 
way  to  go. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 
ander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Kasich-Del- 
lums amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  followed  this  debate  for  the 
last  3  hours,  it  has  been  a  very  produc- 
tive debate.  There  has  been  general 
agreement  on  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  this  B-2  program  is  in  serious 
trouble.  In  literally  a  matter  of  min- 
utes we  are  going  to  have  a  clear 
choice  on  the  future  of  this  bomber. 

The  Kasich-Dellums-Rowland 

amendment  will  very  simply  terminate 
the  B-2  bomber  once  and  for  all  after 
the  13th  plane. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  believe 
that  we  as  Members  of  Congress  and 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  should  look 
to  see  what  the  $23  billion  that  we 
have  invested  is  going  to  work  out  and 
try  to  get  reins  on  this  program,  then  I 
ask  you  to  vote  no  on  the  Kasich-Del- 
lums-Rowland amendment  and  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Aspin-Synar  amendment. 
Under  the  Aspin-Synar  amendment, 
we  will  mandate  cost  reductions  of  the 
B-2.  We  will  mandate  a  massive  re- 
structuring of  this  program.  We  will 
require    testing    before    we   buy    the 


plane.  We  will  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram's oversight,  and  finally  and  prob- 
ably most  Important  to  this  debate,  we 
will  break  the  back  of  excessive  secre- 
cy which  has  existed  for  too  long  in 
this  program  and  too  many  weapons 
systems. 

Today  the  most  responsible  decision 
in  behalf  of  Congress  to  get  the  most 
complete  informed  decision  is  to  vote 
against  the  Kasich-Delltims-Rowland 
amendment  and  in  favor  of  the  Aspin- 
Synar  amendment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2¥t  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DEHjLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  serious  debate.  The  issue  is 
before  us.  The  time  is  now.  You  have 
an  opportunity  to  step  up  to  the  plate 
and  make  the  hard  decisions. 

I  will  not  go  further  in  our  explana- 
tion in  support  of  our  amendment.  We 
have  done  that  as  significantly  and  as 
profoundly  as  we  thought  we  could- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Panetta], 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  been  an  important  debate  and  I 
pay  tribute  to  those  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue.  This  is  a  difficult  and  tough 
issue  for  all  of  us. 

My  view,  as  is  the  view  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  is  obviously  a 
view  from  the  budget  perspective,  and 
It  goes  beyond  the  resources  that  we 
need  simply  to  meet  our  military 
needs  to  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
and  our  ability  to  manage  those  re- 
sources and  to  make  decisions  about 
those  resources. 

Our  biggest  bargaining  chip,  wheth- 
er It  Is  In  arms  discussions  or  trade  de- 
cisions or  diplomatic  discussions  of 
any  kind  is  our  economic  strength. 
That  is  our  bargaining  chip  and  that  is 
what  is  at  the  heart  of  what  makes  us 
a  major  power  in  the  world  today,  the 
economic  strength  to  provide  suffi- 
cient resources  to  meet  our  military 
needs,  but  also  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
care  for  our  American  people.  That  is 
what  national  security  is  all  about, 
achieving  that  balance  between  de- 
fense and  domestic  needs.  It  is  what 
Gorbachev  is  learning  the  hard  way  in 
trying  to  balance  the  choice  between  a 
Blackjack  bomber  or  feeding  starving 
coal  miners. 

The  greatest  weakness  we  have  as 
we  approach  the  1990's  is  not  our  mili- 
tary strength  and  it  is  not  our  sense  of 
vlgUence.  It  is  a  serious  lack  of  re- 
sources, a  tremendotis  debt  which  is 
imderminlng  our  economy,  and  worst 
of  all.  it  is  the  lack  of  poUtical  courage 
to  make  tough  choices  when  it  comes 
to  taxes,  entitlements  and  defense. 

The  B-2  bomber  Is  that  kind  of 
tough  choice.  If  we  cannot  slow  down 
a  commitment  to  a  weapons  system 
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that  is  the  most  questionable  in  our 
arsenal,  then  where  do  we  begin?  His- 
tory will  judge  us  today  as  still  having 
a  chance  to  rebuild  our  national  re 
sources. 
This  vote  that  comes  now  on 
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Even  assuming  that  we  could  afford  this 
program  today,  the  strapped  defense  budgets 
o(  the  1990's  will  surely  not  have  room  for  the 
anticipated  $8  billion  annual  cost  the  B-2  will 
call  lor  in  a  tew  years.  We  are  only  fooling 
ourselves  if  we  think  we  will  find  the  money 


buying  airplanes  which  cost  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars apiece. 

In  my  distnct  in  southern  Illinois,  we  have 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the  State- 
twice  the  national  average.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  coal  miners  who  need 
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This  vote  that  comes  now  on  this     ourselves  if  ^^''^\^Z.^;^'ZZ^o^Z    Tobs  and  job  training.  We  have  veterans  and 
amendment  is  that  chance.  Make  the     for  a  program  that  will  dwarf  even  the  bloated    pos^^^  ^^1  ^^^^J^  ^^  ^,  ^^^^^  health 


tough  choice.  Make  the  right  choict- 
Vote  for  Kasich-Dellums. 

Mr  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  strong  and  modem 
bomber  force  is  an  essential  component  of 
the  U  S  strategic  tnad.  Of  all  the  weapons  m 
the  U  S  nuclear  arsenal,  bomber  aircraft  are 
the  rrrost  stabilizing.  They  are  recallable,  they 
are  slow  to  reach  their  targets,  and  they  are 
survTvable  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  first 
strike  Strong  supporters  of  arms  control  and 
strategic  stability,  as  I  am,  have  traditionally 
supported  such  weapons  over  land-based, 
first  stnke  nuclear  missiles  for  these  reasons 
Despite  my  strong  support  for  modernizing 
the  air-based  leg  of  the  US  strategic  tnad,  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  move  full  speed 
ahead  to  procure  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber. 
and  I  am  supporting  the  Kasich-Dellums 
amendment  today. 

Although  I  am  and  have  long  been  sympa- 
thetic to  the  B-2  program  and  the  importance 
of  stealth  technology.  I  have  two  compelling 
concerns  about  the  B-2  program    The  pro- 
grams  overall  cost,  and  the  method  of  its  pro- 
curement. The  Pentagon  plans  to  build  and 
flight  test  the  B-2  concurrently    As  a  result. 
we  will  purchase  nearty  a  third  ot  the  total  B-2 
force  before  testing  is  completed   I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  concurrent  procurement  is  the 
mistake  we  made  with  the  B-lB  bomber  As  a 
result  of  that  buy  before  you  fly  program,  the 
taxpayers  have  been  saddled  with  what  may 
amount  to  an  additional  $8  billion  to  replace 
the  faulty  electronic  countermeasures  system 
and  make  other  needed  changes-above  and 
beyond  the  numerous  other  mishaps  and  revi- 
sions that  resulted  in  delays  and  increased 
program  costs  tor  the  B-1B. 

Now,  before  even  the  B-IB  bomber  is  fully 
capable,  we  are  about  to  plunge  into  the  pro- 
curement of  another  untned  and  untested 
plane.  As  many  observers  have  noted,  this 
plane  is  stealthy  in  more  than  one  aspect  In- 
formation about  the  costs  of  this  program 
t^ave  only  recently  become  available  and  the 
$70  billion  pnce  tag  has  caused  more  than  a 
few  raised  eyebrows.  As  important  as  is  both 
this  program  and  this  technology,  the  procure- 
ment methods  and  the  enormous  costs  re- 
quire making  the  very  tough  choice  which  the 
amendment  requires 

I  have  long  been  a  strong  proponent  of  the 
view  that  national  security  is  measured  by 
more  than  just  the  size  of  a  nation's  military 
arsenal.  The  health  of  a  nations  economy 
and  the  welfare  of  its  people  are  an  essential 
component  of  national  secunty  as  well  At  a 
time  when  dnjgs  and  gangs  are  destroying  our 
cities,  when  many  of  our  citizens  are  home- 
less, wtien  our  chikJren  are  not  receiving  an 
education  that  will  adequately  prepare  them 
for  the  21st  century,  and  when  we  are  slipping 
in  our  ability  to  be  competitive  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace,  we  simple  cannot  afford 
$70  billion  for  a  new  bomber  Our  national  se- 
cunty will  suffer  more  than  it  will  be  enhanced 
by  such  a  massrve  expenditure. 


outlays  for  star  wars. 

As  difficult  as  It  always  is  to  know  when  it  is 
time  to  cut  losses,  it  is  clear  that  the  time  to 
do  so  on  the  B-2  is  now  No  matter  how  well 
the  B-2  might  eventually  perform,  we  cannot 
afford  the  costs  of  this  program  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  |Oin  with  me  and  support  the 
Kasich-Dellums  amendment 

Mr  MFUME  Mr  Chairman,  I  |Oin  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr  Kasich]  m  sup- 
port of  the  Kasich-Dellums  amendment  to  limit 
procurement  of  the  Stealth  bomber 

The  bipartisan  Kasich-Dellums  amendment 
,s  a  reasonable  approach  to  restructure  the 
B-2  bomber  program  This  amendment  will 
allow  tor  the  completion  of  the  research  and 
development  program,  as  well  as  production 
of  13  planes  for  which  funds  have  already 
been  appropnated 

The  B-2  bomber  program  has  already  con- 
sumed $23  billion  in  research  and  develop- 
ment and  production  funds  before  its  first  suc- 
cessful test  flight  lUSt  last  week  At  $530  mil- 
lion per  plane  this  program  is  the  most  expen- 
sive weapons  system  in  history  that  will  cost 
more  than  $70  billion  overall  Mr  Chairman,  at 
such  a  tremendous  cost  a  single  B-2  bomber 
will  literally  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  argue  that 
since  we  have  already  spent  $23  billion,  we 
are  obliged  to  spend  $50  billion  more  of  the 
taxpayers  money  on  a  program  that  we 
are  not  sure  what  its  mission  is  to  be  or  how 
well  the  plane  will  operate  under  an  actual 
military  conflict  situation  How  can  we  ask  our 
constituents  to  bear  the  burden  of  such  an  ex- 
pensive program  at  a  time  when  we  are  be- 
seeched  with  a  tremendous  Federal  budget 
deficit,  an  increase  in  the  trade  deficit,  and  a 
tight  defense  budgef  It  simply  doesn't  make 
sense  especially  since  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  be  faced  with  a  $125  billion  budget 
shortfall  over  the  next  5  years  according  to 
the  Government  Accounting  Office. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Kasich-Dellums  amend- 
ment reasserts  financial  responsibility  on  the 
part  ot  the  House  by  saving  $50  billion  In  my 
opinion,  it  IS  quite  obvious  that  the  B-2 
bomber  simply  costs  too  much  and  is  not  vital 
to  our  national  secunty  interest  at  the  present 

time 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Kasich-Dellums  amendment   now  before   the 

House 

Mr  POSHARD  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
strong  support  of  the  Dellums-Kasich-Rowland 
amendment  to  limit  production  of  the  B-2 
bomber  to  the  13  aircraft  for  which  funding 
has  already  tjeen  provided 

If  we  cannot  afford  to  fully  fund  the  WIC 
program,  if  we  cannot  find  the  funds  to  fight 
drugs,  retain  displaced  workers  and  take  care 
of  our  poor  and  elderly,  then  we  certainly 
cannot  and  should  not  spend  an  additional 
$70  billion  to  buy  132  bombers 

With  a  Federal  deficit  approaching  $3  tril- 
lion, it  IS  simply  irresponsible  to  even  consider 


seniors  m  desperate  need  of  quality  health 
care  The  22d  Distnct  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
$1  million  It  would  be  taxed  for  every  Stealth 
bomber  which  rolls  oH  the  assembly  line. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Stealth  bomber  is  tremen- 
dously expensive  and  my  constitutents  )ust 
cannot  afford  it.  If  there  were  a  way  to  elimi- 
nate the  program  completely,  I  would  support 
It,  but  the  Dellums  amendment  is  the  best 
option  we  have. 

In  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  22d  Dis- 
trict, I  am  going  to  vote  to  keep  the  costs  of 
this  program  as  'ow  as  possible.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  |Oin  with  me  In  support  of 
the  Dellums-Kasich-Rowland  amendment. 

Mr  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  B-2  program  and  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Kasich-Dellums 
amendment. 

For  over  30  years,  long-range  manned 
bombers  have  formed  an  integral  and  uniquely 
flexible  leg  of  our  strategic  triad.  This  triad  of 
manned  bombers,  ICBM's,  and  SLBM's  com- 
plement each  other  so  that  their  combined  ef- 
fectiveness IS  greater  than  the  sum  of  their 
parts.  The  careful  maintenance  of  this  tnad 
has  played  a  crucial  role  in  deterring  war  in 
the  nuclear  age.  By  the  year  2000,  the  capa- 
bility of  the  bomber  leg  of  the  tnad.  composed 
pnmarly  of  aging  B-52s,  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Production  of  the  B-2  bomber  is  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  an  effective  strategic 
deterrent  force. 

The  estimated  price  of  the  B-2  program  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  debate.  As  is  the 
case  with  any  expenditure,  the  cost  of  the  B-2 
must  be  put  in  proper  perspective.  There  are 
simply  no  low-cost  alternatives  to  the  B-2, 
and,  no  alternatives  whatsoever  that  match  its 
advanced  technology  and  mission  capabilities 
With  cun-ent  and  projected  advances  m 
Soviet  air  defenses,  by  the  year  2000,  only 
the  B-2  will  have  the  capability  to  evade 
Soviet  radar  and  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  at 
higher  altitudes  and  with  much  greater  sun/iv- 
ability  than  either  the  B-52  or  the  B-1.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  technology  breakthrough  of  its 
small  radar  profile,  the  B-2  can  fly  higher,  far- 
ther, and  with  a  greater  payload  than  any 
other  bomber. 

If  the  B-2  costs  too  much,  what  could  we 
use  to  replace  it?  Purchasing  more  B-1  bomb- 
ers, a  possible  alternative  to  the  B-2,  vjould 
not  be  less  expensive.  Approximately  $47  bil- 
lion IS  needed  to  finish  the  Stealth  program. 
The  cost  of  buying  132  B-IB  bombers— the 
number  of  Stealth  bombers  the  administration 
plans  to  buy— and  the  tankers  needed  to 
refuel  them  would  be  $44  billion,  saving  only 
$3  billion  and  forgoing  all  of  the  major  advan- 
tages of  the  Stealth.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force 
estimates  it  would  require  185  B-1's  to  meet 
the  same  objectives  as  the  B-2. 

Does  the  B-2  cost  more  than  any  previous 
bomber?  No.  At  1 .3  percent  the  B-2  program 
procurement  represents  a  smaller  percentage 
of  a  no-growth  defense  budget  over  the  1987- 
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1996  period,  then  did  the  B-1  and  the  B-52 
programs  over  comparable  periods. 

The  cost  of  the  B-2  must  be  weighed 
against  its  tremendous  tectinotogical  value. 
The  fruits  of  tne  research  and  devetopment 
program  in  stealth  technology  have  applica- 
tions far  beyond  the  B-2.  All  future,  fixed- 
wing,  combat  aircraft  as  well  as  missiles,  will 
benefit  from  stealth  technology.  The  low  radar 
observability  of  the  B-2  will  enable  us  to  uti- 
lize It  in  a  variety  of  missions,  conventional  as 
well  as  nuclear. 

Finally,  cancellation  of  the  B-2  program 
would  weaken  our  defensive  triad,  force  us  to 
rely  on  less  stable  missile  systems,  and 
weaken  the  U.S.  position  in  the  START  nucle- 
ar arms  reduction  talks. 

Manned  bombers  are  the  nwst  stabilizing 
factor  in  the  nuclear  equation.  A  bomber  can 
be  recalled  after  launch;  ICBM's  and  SLBM's 
cannot.  Those  who  argue  against  the  MX  and 
MkJgetman  will  force  us  to  rely  more  heavily 
on  ttiese  missiles  for  deterrence  if  the  B-2  is 
terminated.  Increased  reliance  on  ICBM's  for 
deterrence  will  weaken  the  strategic  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Unk)n. 
To  those  who  argue  that  we  can  replace 
the  B-2's  capability  by  using  B-52's  and  B-1's 
as  stand-off  platforms  for  air  launched  cruise 
missiles,  the  loss  of  the  B-2  will  seriously 
affect  our  negotiating  positnn  at  the  START 
talks. 

Under  START  rules.  peneUating  bombers 
such  as  the  B-2  are  counted  as  1  strategic 
delivery  vehicle  under  the  1.600  permitted, 
and  1  strategic  warhead  under  the  6,000  per- 
mitted. In  contrast,  bombers  that  carry  cruise 
missiles  are  counted  as  a  strategk;  delivery 
vehkjle  and  each  ALCM  is  counted  as  1  war- 
head against  the  6.000  total.  Termination  of 
the  B-2  will  force  a  total  reevaluatton  of  our 
strategic  defense  posture  and  our  arms  con- 
trol strategy. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  not  just  the 
cost  of  the  B-2  bomber,  but  its  unprecedent- 
ed and  unrivaled  capability  and  its  value  to 
our  amis  control  efforts.  Examined  in  this 
light  the  merits  of  the  B-2  more  than  justify 
its  price  tag.  I  strongly  support  ttie  continu- 
ation of  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Chaimian. 
today  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Kasich-Dellums- 
Rowland  amendment  to  the  Defense  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1990  which  would  termi- 
nate productkjn  of  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber. 
The  amendment  permits  completion  of  the 
current  devetopment  program  and  productton 
of  13  aircraft  for  which  funding  has  already 
been  provided.  It  also  requires  that  productton 
facilities  for  the  B-2  be  preserved  to  retain  an 
option  to  produce  additional  aircraft  in  the 
future. 

I  am  outraged  by  the  costs  of  the  Stealth 
bomber.  Recently  we  have  teamed  that  we 
have  already  spent  $23  billton  for  the  B-2  pro- 
gram and  it  is  projected  ttiat  it  will  require  an- 
other $50  billion  before  it  is  completed.  Ac- 
cording to  ttie  cunent  estimate,  each  Stealth 
bomber  costs  approximately  $530  millton, 
making  it  the  single  most  expensive  weapon 
program  in  our  Nation's  history.  Considering 
that  we  are  currently  facing  a  budget  deficit  of 
$150  billion,  this  type  of  expenditure  is  ludi- 
crous. 


The  exorbitant  cost  is  not  the  only  concern 
about  the  Stealth.  One  test  flight  does  not 
answer  tfie  question  on  wtiether  the  radical 
and  untried  technotogy— the  avionk».  airframe 
design,  and  manufacturing  technology— will 
ever  pierform  up  to  initial  expectations.  After 
encountering  a  number  of  expensive  techno- 
logical problems  with  the  B-IB  strategic 
bombers  and  keeping  in  mind  tfie  cost  over- 
njns  and  schedule  delays  with  the  Stealth  pro- 
gram, we  can  assume  more  complex  difficul- 
ties with  the  B-2  bomber. 

Most  importantiy.  we  must  ask  ourselves 
wtiether  we  need  this  bomber.  There  appears 
to  be  no  clear  misskin  for  the  B-2.  The  Penta- 
gon first  claimed  the  B-2  would  be  able  to  hit 
mobite  targets  inside  Soviet  territory.  Recently 
tfie  Pentagon  has  admitted  that  this  cannot  be 
done  for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever.  Cunent- 
ly,  the  Pentagon  claims  that  the  Stealth 
twmber  can  be  used  for  conventional  mis- 
skKis  to  attack  terrorist  targets.  This  is  com- 
ptetely  absurd,  because  the  United  States 
woukj  not  send  its  most  sophisticated  half-bil- 
lion dollar  plane  and  risk  it  being  shot  down 
and  its  technology  revealed.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
cannot  rationalize  funding  a  program  that  will 
spend  out  at  a  rate  of  $8  billion  per  year  at 
peak  production  wfien  there  is  no  mission  that 
would  justify  its  enormous  cost. 

During  ttiis  time  of  deficit  reduction  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  consider  a  $75-billk3n  program 
that  does  not  have  a  mission.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
projects  that,  during  the  next  5  years,  there 
will  be  a  $125-billion  shortfall  in  funding  for 
weapons  systems  the  Pentagon  has  already 
programnDed  in  its  Five-Year  Defense  Plan. 
We  must  consider  programs  that  are  efficient 
and  costs-effective,  which  the  B-2  is  not.  The 
Stealth  bomber  is  a  bad  investment  no  matter 
how  you  look  at  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  144,  noes 
279,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 


Ackennan 

Applegate 

Atkins 

Barton 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bonior 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Card  in 

Carper 
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AYES— 144 

Clay 

Clement 

Conte 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DePazio 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dingell 

Downey 

Durbin 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  <CA) 

Engel 

Espy 


Evans 

Feighan 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Hawkins 

Hayes  iILi 

Hertel 


Hopkins 

Moakley 

Sawyer 

Horton 

Moody 

Scheuer 

Hughes 

Morella 

Schneider 

Ireland 

Morrison  (CT) 

Schroeder 

Jacobs 

Mrazek 

Schulze 

Johnson  (8D) 

Neal  (MA) 

Schumer 

Johnston 

Dakar 

Sensenbrenner 

Jones  (NO 

Ot>erstar 

Sharp 

Jontz 

Obey 

Shaw 

Kanjorski 

Owens  (NY) 

Shays 

Kaptur 

Owens  (UT) 

Sikorski 

Kasich 

Pallone 

Skaggs 

Kastenmeier 

Panetta 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Kennedy 

Payne (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Kildee 

Pease 

Stark 

Kleczka 

Pelosl 

Stokes 

Kolbe 

Penny 

Studds 

Kostmayer 

Perkins 

Tallon 

LaPalce 

Porter 

Tauke 

Leach  (lA) 

Poshard 

Towns 

Lehman  (CA) 

Price 

Traficant 

Lehman  (PL) 

Rahall 

Traxler 

Levine  (CA) 

Rangel 

Udall 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ravenel 

Unsoeld 

Lowey  (NY) 

Ridge 

Vento 

Machtley 

Roth 

Visclosky 

Madigan 

Roukema 

Waxman 

Markey 

Rowland  (CT) 

Weiss 

Martinez 

Roybal 

Wheat 

Mfume 

Russo 

Wolpe 

Miller  (CA) 

Sangmeister 

Yates 

Mineta 

Savage 
NOES— 279 

Yatron 

Akaka 

Donnelly 

Inhofe 

Alexander 

Dorgan  (ND) 

James 

Anderson 

Don\an  (CA) 

Jenkins 

Andrews 

Douglas 

Johnson  (CT) 

Annunzlo 

Dreier 

Jones  (GA) 

Anthony 

Duncan 

Kennelly 

Archer 

Dwyer 

Kolter 

Armey 

Dymally 

Kyi 

Aspin 

Dyson 

Lagomarsino 

AuCoin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lancaster 

Baker 

Emerson 

Lantos 

Ballenger 

English 

Laughlin 

Barnard 

Erdreich 

Leath(TX) 

Bartlett 

Fascell 

Lent 

Bateman 

Pawell 

Levin  (MI) 

Bentley 

Fazio 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bereuter 

Fields 

Lewis  (PL) 

Bevill 

Pish 

Ughtfoot 

Bilbray 

Flippo 

Liptnski 

Bilirakis 

Frost 

Livingston 

Bliley 

Gallegly 

Uoyd 

Boehlert 

Gallo 

Long 

Boggs 

Gaydos 

Lowery  (CA) 

Borski 

Gekas 

Luken.  Thomas 

Bosco 

Gephardt 

Lukens.  Donald 

Broomfield 

Gillmor 

Man  ton 

Browder 

Gilman 

Marlenee 

Brown  (CA) 

Gingrich 

Martin  (IL) 

Brown  (CO) 

Glickman 

Martin  (NY) 

Bryant 

Gonzalez 

Matsui 

Buechner 

Goodling 

Mavroules 

Bunning 

Gordon 

Mazzoli 

Burton 

Goss 

McCandless 

Bustamanle 

Gradison 

McCloskey 

Byron 

Grant 

McCollum 

Callahan 

Guarini 

MeCrery 

Campbell  (CA) 

Gunderson 

McCurdy 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hall  (OH) 

McDade 

Carr 

Hall  (TX) 

McDermott 

Chandler 

Hamilton 

McEwen 

Chapman 

Hammerschmidt  McGrath 

Clarke 

Hancock 

McHugh 

Clinger 

Hansen 

McMUlan(NC) 

Coble 

Harris 

McMUlen(MD) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hasten 

McNulty 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hatcher 

Meyers 

Combest 

Hayes  (LA) 

Michel 

C(X)per 

Hefley 

Miller  (OH) 

Costello 

Hefner 

MiUer(WA) 

Coughlin 

Henry 

Moliiuul 

Cox 

Herger 

MoUohan 

Craig 

Hiler 

Montgomery 

Crane 

Hoagland 

Moorhead 

Darden 

Hochbrueckne 

r     Morrison  (WA) 

Davis 

Holloway 

Murphy 

de  la  Garza 

Houghton 

Murtha 

DeLay 

Hoyer 

Myers 

Derrick 

Hubbard 

Nagle 

Dickinson 

Huckaby 

Natcher 

Dicks 

Hunter 

Neal  (NO 

Dixon 

Hutto 

Nelson 
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Nlelson 

Nowkk 

Oltn 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Pmckard 

P»rker 

Pams 

Puhayan 

Patterson 

P»xon 

P»yne  'VA) 

Petri 

Pickett 

PtckJe 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabarher 

Rose 

Roetenkowski 

Rowland  '  GA ' 

Sabo 

Saiki 
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Sarpalius 
Sax  ton 
Schaefer 
Schlff 
Schuette 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (VAi 
Smith  (FL I 
Smith  <  lA ) 
Smith  (MS I 
Smith  (NEi 
Smith  'NJi 
Smith  (TX I 
Smith.  Denny 

(ORi 
Smith.  Robert 

iNHi 
Smith.  Robert 

fOR> 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Sprall 
Staggers 
Stal  lings 
Stangeland 
Steams 


Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA I 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  >  WY  > 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

WaLsh 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whillaker 

Whilten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wus«- 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Young  1 AK  I 

Young  (FLi 


NOT  VOTING-a 
Collins  Dannemeyer  Hyde 

Conyers  Florio  U-land 

Courier  Ford  '  MI ' 

r^   1355 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Leland  for  with  Mr  Dannemeyer 
against 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  and  Mr  HALL  of 
Texas  changed  their  vote  from  aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  LaFALCE  changed  his  vote  from 

"no"  to  "aye.  ' 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  reject 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

MCENDMENT  OTTtRED  BY  MR    SYNAR 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  It  is  now  in  order  to  debate 
amendment  No.  11  offered  by  the  gen 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI  or 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
Synar]  . 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  earlier  today,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI.  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  SyharI. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Very  briefly,  my  col- 
leagues, we  are  now  down  to  the 
amendment  that  will  provide  four 
basic  things  which  we  need  in  the  B-2 
bomber.  First,  cost  reduction.  Second, 
performance   standards    and    rigorous 


testing.  Third,  a  reduction  of  the  con- 
currency which  is  presently  going  on. 
Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the 
strengthening  of  the  oversight 
through  independent  audits  and  the 
lifting  of  the  excessive  secrecy  which 
for  too  long  has  plagued  this  program. 

If  Members  want  to  get  reins  on  this 
program,  if  they  want  to  come  back  in 
a  year  and  make  an  informed  and  com- 
plete decision  about  the  B-2.  then 
they  have  but  one  choice  left,  and  that 
is  to  support  the  Aspin-Synar  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mar- 

lenee]. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  nu- 
clear deterrence  has  preserved  peace 
over  44  years. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  nuclear  deterrent  has 
preserved  the  peace  over  the  past  44  years 
pnmanly  t)ecause  the  United  States  decided 
to  split  our  strategic  forces  among  land,  sea, 
and  air  components  This  strategic  tnad  is  cru- 
cial to  a  stable  and  eflectn/e  deterrent  against 
our  adversanes 

When  the  B-1  bomber  was  considered  tor 
production  by  the  Reagan  administration 
dunng  the  early  1980s,  many  opponents  felt 
that  this  weapons  system  was  a  waste  of 
money  They  argued  that  we  should  upgrade 
our  30-year-old  B-52's  with  cruise  missiles 
and  other  advanced  electronic  gear.  In  addi- 
tion, they  proposed  that  the  United  States  ac- 
celerate development  of  the  Stealth  bomber, 
which  was  then  viewed  as  the  technology  of 
the  future 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  a  decision  on 
building  the  Stealth  bomber,  and  these  same 
liberal  critics  all  of  a  sudden  have  a  change  of 
heart  They  now  oppose  this  system  because 
It  s  too  costly  and  it  may  not  fly 

These  cntics  have  forgotten  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  need  for  this  weapons 
system  The  Soviets  have  deployed  several 
hundred  mobile  missiles,  similar  to  our  pro- 
posed Midgetman  and  MX  on  rail  cars.  Be- 
cause of  the  vast  air  defense  network 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  we  need  a 
bomtier  that  is  capable  of  evading  radar  to  hit 
these  mobile  missiles. 

The  Stealth  bomber  fits  these  requirements 
Its  design  and  composition  repels  radar 
scans,  and  its  advanced  electronics  cotjid 
track  down  Soviet  mobile  missiles  and  destroy 
them  In  addition,  the  potential  spinoffs  from 
the  research  in  this  advanced  technology  is 
limitless  These  two  factors  in  the  minds  of 
Soviet  war  planners  would  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  starting  a  nuclear  war  That  is,  in  es- 
sence, real  peace 

Attempts  to  stretch  out  this  program  will 
only  increase  the  cost  of  the  B-2  Program 
We've  heard  from  opponents  of  the  Stealth 
that  the  twmbers  may  eventually  cost  over  $1 
billion  a  copy,  using  sticker  shock  to  scare  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  we  can't 
afford  this  weapon  system 

But  this  IS  not  what  Defense  Secretary 
Cheney  proposes.  If  we  endorse  his  proposal, 
the  procurement  costs  will  be  kept  at  the 
lowest  level  However,  this  means  that  we 
must  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  keep  the 
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production  lines  open  at  the  most  cost-effi- 
cient level. 

It's  basically  a  simple  lesson  in  economies 
of  scale.  You  can't  expect  to  save  money  by 
stretching  out  the  costs  over  a  longer  period 
of  time.  It  may  wor1<  in  the  short-run,  but  ulti- 
mately it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money 
Just  like  family  budgets,  you  can't  expect  the 
total  cost  of  an  interest-bearing  loan  to  de- 
crease if  you  keep  lowering  the  monthly  pay- 
ment and  agree  to  lengthen  the  payment 
penod.  Ultimately,  it'll  cost  you  more  money. 

If  Cheney's  proposal  is  enacted,  the  Stealth 
bomber  would  be  built  over  a  period  of  5  to  7 
years,  making  the  yearty  cost  between  an  af- 
fordable $10  to  $12  billion.  This  would  com- 
pnse  about  1.3  percent  of  the  total  defense 
budget,  which  is  proportionally  less  than  what 
was  required  to  build  the  B-47,  the  B-52,  or 
the  B-1  bomber  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the  B-2.  The  Air 
Force  plans  to  retire  the  aging  B-52  bomber 
force  by  the  end  of  the  1990's.  With  only  97 
B-1  bombers  forming  the  remaining  compo- 
nent of  the  air  breathing  leg  of  our  tnad,  this 
will  not  be  a  sufficient  force  to  evade  the  so- 
phisticated and  dense  air  defense  network 
surrounding  the  Soviet  Union.  The  bomber 
force  comprises  the  most  stable  leg  of  our 
tnad  because  of  its  ability  to  be  recalled  after 
take-off.  Unlike  the  ICBM  force,  we  cannot 
bnng  the  missiles  back  once  they've  been 
launched  That's  why  we  need  the  next  gen- 
eration of  aviation  technology  to  maintain  our 
deterrent.  • 

Finally,  because  the  President  has  empha-  i 
sized  retaining  the  most  stable  component  of 
our  nuclear  deterrent  in  arms  control  talks,  the 
bomber  force  will  be  assigned  a  very  large 
percentage  of  our  targets.  In  the  initial  START 
negotiations,  despite  the  number  of  warheads 
a  bomber  can  carry,  it  will  be  counted  as  one 
nuclear  weapon  for  purposes  of  arms  reduc- 
tion. Other  strategic  systems  will  be  counted 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  warheads  they 
can  canv-  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  agreed  in  principle 
to  assign  a  greater  priority  to  the  bomber 
component  of  the  triad. 

As  a  result,  to  cut  the  B-2  will  severely 
damage  our  capability  to  penetrate  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  post-START  environment.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  abolish  the  bomber  component 
of  our  tnad.  Combined  with  the  land-based 
mobile  missile  force,  the  bomber  wing  would 
add  a  stabilizing  factor  to  our  deterrent. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  all  amendments  that  restrict  our  ability 
to  proceed  with  the  B-2  program.  These 
amendments  undercut  the  President's  arms 
reduction  proposal  in  Geneva.  In  addition,  all 
that  research  into  the  cutting-edge  stealth 
technology  would  go  down  the  drain. 

What  a  waste  that  would  be  Stealth  tech- 
nology IS  the  next  generation  of  research  in 
aviation,  which  have  many  other  military  and 
civilian  applications.  Let's  resist  sticker  shock, 
and  support  the  President's  bipartisan  strate- 
gic nuclear  rrxxJemization  proposal. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 


D  1400 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
luctantly I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  Aspln-Synar  amendment,  be- 
cause I  support  the  committee  position, 
I  support  the  committee  position,  be- 
cause I  feel  tlmt  is  the  most  economical- 
ly sound  and  reasonable  way. 

The  Air  Force,  in  furnishing  the  fig- 
ures, says  that  the  Aspin-Synar 
amendment  would  increase  the  re- 
search and  development  program  by 
$300  million  and  aircraft  procurement 
cost  by  $3  billion. 

The  initial  operational  capability 
would  be  delayed  by  about  9  months. 
In  Just  the  remaining  months  of  1989. 
fiscal  year  1989.  this  amendment 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  research 
and  development  by  $33  million  and 
procurement  of  aircraft  by  $352  mil- 
lion. 

The  Aspin-Synar  amendment  would, 
in  effect,  build  a  1-year  delay  into  the 
program  each  and  every  year  because 
of  the  restriction  of  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds. 

Really  it  bolls  down  to  this:  We  have 
a  tough  choice.  I  wiU  tell  you.  any- 
thing that  goes  to  delay  the  produc- 
tion of  the  program  just  nins  up  the 
unit  cost.  This  is  very  restrictive.  As 
Mr.  Sywar  has  said,  this  brings  about 
a  radical  restructuring  of  the  whole 
program. 

I  really  believe  that  the  committee 
position  is  the  best.  I  would  urge  a 
vote  against  Aspin-Synar  so  that  we 
can  sustain  the  committee  position. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debate  that  we  have  had  over  the  B-2 
bomber  wiU  continue.  The  question 
about  its  effectiveness  and  Its  cost  will 
continue  to  be  a  concern  for  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  every  Ux- 
payer.  I  am  happy  that  the  committee 
and  the  chairman  have  agreed  to  an 
amendment  which  I  have  offered 
which  win  require  that  we  receive  on 
an  annual  basis  not  only  a  classified 
report  on  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
this  project  but  also  an  unclassified 
report  so  that  we  can  discuss  the 
merits  and  the  future  of  this  project 
with  the  people  who  are  more  respon- 
sible for  paying  for  It,  our  constitu- 
ents, the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

I  think  that  this  report  will  help 
bring  Information  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  and  help  us 
evaluate  this  project  in  the  years  to 
come.  ,  , 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  refer- 
ring to  Is  part  of  the  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Synar]  and  myself  have  introduced.  It 
is  a  very  Important  part  of  that 
amendment,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the    gentleman    from    Illinois     [Mr. 


DuHBiKl     for    his    addition    to    our 
amendment. 

B«r.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  SkbltohI. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
not  every  day  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  revisit  a  decision  previously  made. 

I  had  an  amendment  to  the  Aspin- 
Synar  amendment  which,  as  you 
know,  failed  a  few  moments  ago.  But  I 
think  we  should  take  a  good  look  at 
this.  If  the  Aspin-Synar  amendment 
fails,  what  do  we  go  back  to?  We  do 
not  go  back  to  what  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  sent  over,  a  $4.7  billion  re- 
quest. We  go  back  to  $3.9  billion,  some 
$800  million  less  than  the  request. 
That  is  what  is  in  the  bill.  That  Is 
what  I  proposed  as  an  amendment  a 
moment  ago.  That  Is  what  I  propose 
we  do  now. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  we  look 
at  this  in  light  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  when  he  came 
before  our  committee  and  he  said. 
"Either  do  It  or  kill  it."  This  amend- 
ment delays  a  vote  on  the  final  deci- 
sion on  this  for  1  whole  year,  if  you 
read  it  carefully. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  Aspm 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
one  more  speaker.  We  would  like  the 
other  side  to  use  their  time  and  then 
we  may  finish  on  our  side. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McEwEN]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thaiJi  the  gentle- 


man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  his 
cosponsor.  Mr.  Synar.  for  Introducing 
this  amendment. 

It  appeared  some  weeks  ago  that  we 
were  going  to  make  a  tragic  mistake  in 
this  important  handof f  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  InteUigence  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  when  we 
became  aware  of  this  program.  It 
looked  as  though  very  possibly  the 
Dellums-Kaslch  amendment  whereby 
we  would  take  14  years  of  research 
supported  by  6  Presidents.  7  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense,  10  National  Security 
Advisers,  and  all  of  that  research  and 
development,  put  it  in  a  pile  and 
throw  It  away. 

It  was  a  very,  very  dangerous  posi- 
tion. So  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  said,  'Let  me 
strike  a  balance  between  two  propos- 
als. Ntimber  one.  building  it;  number 
two.  throwing  It  away;  number  three." 
Standard  operating  procedure  for  the 
Pentagon,  "let's  just  stretch  it  out." 

So.  at  the  time.  2  weeks  ago,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  that  that  might  be  a 
responsible  position  to  take  rather 
than  throwing  away  all  the  work  and 
progress  we  have  come  to. 
Yet  just  moments  ago  by  a  vote  of 

greater  than  2  to  1,  this  House  of  Rep- 


resenUtives  said,  "No.  we  are  not 
going  to  take  the  greatest  technologi- 
cal advances  since  the  jet  engine,  this 
tremendous  leap  forward  in  aerospace 
technology,  we  are  not  going  to  throw 
it  away,  we  are  going  to  proceed." 

Now  the  question  is.  Do  we  do  it  as 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  said 
or  do  we  stretch  it  out.  adding  addi- 
tional cost?  We  have  already  stretched 
it  out  1  year.  We  jumped  the  cost  from 
$400  million  a  copy  to  $523  million. 

Under  the  Aspin-Synar  amendment 
we  stretch  It  out  even  further. 

The  question  is,  as  posed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  so  well,  "Let's 
either  do  It  or  let's  kill  it." 

We  have  already  determined  we  are 
not  going  to  kill  It. 

Now  let  us  look  forward  to  the 
future  as  every  fighter  aircraft,  every 
bomber  aircraft  from  now  on  would  be 
built  with  the  Stealth  technology.  We 
will  look  back  at  these  big  heavy  air- 
planes, we  try  to  load  them  with  anti- 
jamming equipment  to  look  as  primi- 
tive as  the  days  when  we  had  the 
piston  engine.  We  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  a  quantum  leap  forward. 
Let  us  proceed  to  do  it. 

Every  day  that  we  wait  It  will  cost 
more. 
Let's  do  It. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  doubt  that 
anything  that  we  can  say  at  this  point 
WiU  Stop  the  Aspin-Synar  amendment 
from  being  adopted.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  clear  on  exactly  what  is 
happening. 

As    the    gentleman    from    Alabama 
[Mr.       Dickinson],       the       ranlting 
member,  said,  if  we  go  ahead  with  the 
Aspin  amendment  It  will  add  costs  to 
the  program.  $3.3  billion.  When  you 
divide  that  out.  if  in  fact  we  go  ahead 
with  eventually  132  airplanes,  we  are 
going  to  add  to  the  cost  approximately 
$30  million  per  aircraft. 
I  just  want  you  to  be  aware  of  that. 
If  we  defeat  the  Aspin-Synar  amend- 
ment, we  will  end  up  with  a  committee 
position   which   Is    132   bombers.   We 
have  already  cut  $800  million  out  of 
the  program.  So  we  would  go  back  to 
the  committee  position.  I  think  that  Is 
the  responsible  way  to  go.  Go  ahead 
with   the   bomber.   We   defeated  the 
Kaslch  amendment.  Let  us  go  ahead 
with  It.  There  Is  enough  fencing  both 
on  the  House  side  and  on  the  Senate 
side.  In  the  committee  amendment,  to 
fence  the  program,  to  look  at  it  so  we 
can  make  an  Intelligent  decision  In  the 
future. 

The  proper  way  to  go,  I  thinlt.  Is  to 

defeat    the    Aspln-Synar    amendment 

and  to  go  with  the  committee  position. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  that 
there  are  a  number  of  people  who 
have  said  that  this  program  will  cost 
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more  money  if  we  vote  for  the  delay 
that  is  in  our  amendment.  It  only  costs 
more  money  if  two  things  happen:  No. 
1,  we  decide  to  go  ahead  with  the  full 
bore  $70  billion.  132-plane  program 

n  1410 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  this 
amendment  only  costs  money  under 
two  circumstances:  No.  1,  that  we  ulti- 
mately decide  to  go  with  the  $70  bil 
lion  132-plane  program:  No.  2.  every 
thing  works  perfectly,  all  the  testing 
works  perfectly.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  what  we  are  buying  with  the 
extra  time  and  money  is  a  little  peace 
of  mind  that  we  made  the  right  deci- 
sion. However,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  there  is  no  chance,  no  way,  we  can 
go  ahead  with  the  program  that  is  as 
costly  as  has  heen  laid  out. 

Part  of  this  amendment  is  to  tell  the 
Air  Force,  go  back,  restructure  the 
program,  come  up  with  a  cheaper  pro 
gram  by  buying  less  than  132,  and 
then  Congress  will  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  that.  Second,  it  gives  some 
time  for  testing.  Moneys  spent  early. 
to  make  sure  that  we  test  before  we 
buy.  is  money  well  spent.  It  is  only 
money  down  the  drain  if  the  sub.se 
quent  tests  prove  to  be  perfect  without 
any  further  fiddling.  As  history  has 
shown,  when  we  do  not  spend  the 
money  up  front,  and  do  not  test  before 
we  go  ahead  with  full  production,  we 
waste  money  in  the  outyears 

This  amendment  does  not  cost 
money.  This  amendment  will  .save 
money.  It  will  give  the  administration 
and  the  Air  Force  a  chance  to  come 
back  with  a  restructured  program  that 
is  more  acceptable  politically  in  this 
constrained  environment,  fiscal  envi 
ronment  that  we  are  living  m.  It  will 
give  Members  a  chance  to  test  this 
plane,  and  test  it  enough  to  know 
whether  we  want  to  go  into  full  pro- 
duction. This  amendment  fences  the 
money  in  1990  and  says.  Ix-fs  go 
back,  take  a  look  at  it,  take  a  little 
time.  At  some  point  we  will  be  back 
with  a  recommendation.  Go  no-go.' 
This  is  not  the  time  to  make  that  deci 
sion.  Let  Members  restructure  the  pro- 
gram, let  the  Air  Force  restructure  the 
program,  let  the  Air  Force  test  the 
plane  and  make  the  go/ no-go  decision 
a  little  later.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr  DIXON.  Mr  Chairman,  today  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  amendment  ottered 
by  the  chairman  of  Armed  Services  Les  Aspin 
and  Representative  Mike  Synar 

I  realize  that  the  B-2  program  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money.  But.  the  procurement  cost  of 
ttie  B-2  is  only  1  percent  of  the  total  defense 
budget  over  the  We  of  the  program  it  s  only 
20  percent  higher  than  the  B-i  despite  its 
technological  quantrum  leap  The  B-2  will 
consume  a  smaller  percent  of  future  defense 
budgets  than  the  B-52  did  in  the  I950's- 
1960s  Of  the  B-1  in  ttie  early  1980's 

We  cannot  change  the  amount  we  spend 
on   defense.   Whether  we  vote   to  terminate 


production  of  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber  or  fund 
the  program,  our  defense  budget  is  nonnego- 
tiable  An  agreement  lietween  Congress  and 
the  White  House  set  spending  limits  on  de- 
fense and  social  programs.  No  matter  what 
we  do  here  today,  we  cannot— I  repeat, 
cannot— shift  resources  from  the  B-2  to  the 
drug  war.  to  our  schools,  or  to  affordable 
housing  That  means  if  we  vote  to  dismantle 
the  B-2.  we  will  have  no  choice  but  to  shift 
funds  to  other  weapons  systems  and  defense 
programs.  Considenng  the  new  technological 
frontiers  of  the  B-2,  that  would  make  little 
sense 

I  believe  the  B-2,  with  its  immense  techno- 
logical advantages,  is  a  system  that  we  can  ill 
afford  to  eliminate  The  question  is.  Can  we 
afforcf  not  to  eliminate  if  The  answer,  guard- 
edly. IS  yes  No  weapons  program  deserves 
carte  blanche  treatment  I  tielieve  we  should 
place  restnctions  on  the  B-2  program  and 
demand  greater  accountability  on  the  part  of 
the  contractors  The  Amencan  taxpayers  de- 
serve It  We  should  freeze  all  spending  until 
the  Pentagon  redesigns  the  program  to  make 
It  more  economical  We  should  cut  the 
numt)er  of  planes  until  the  aircraft  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  its  first  senes  of  flight 
tests  It  is  essential  that  the  B-2  meet  its  test 
objectives  before  we  fund  full  scale  produc- 
tion 

I  believe  we  have  built  in  sufficient  safe- 
guards—safeguards  that  guarantee  that  a  de- 
cision on  full  scale  production  of  the  B-2  will 
not  take  place  until  the  Stealth  is  capable  of 
performing  By  the  time  the  decision  on  full 
rate  production  is  made,  each  aspect  of  the 
plane  and  its  radar  system  will  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  We  will  know  what  our  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  on 

Nationwide,  the  B-2  is  supported  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  working  men  and  women  in  46 
of  our  50  States  Over  the  past  week,  I  have 
received  letters  and  telephone  calls  from 
many  of  those  workers  whose  lobs  are  at  risk. 
We  cannot  mothball  the  thousands  of  workers 
whose  |obs  will  be  terminated  should  we  vote 
not  to  continue  the  program 

The  highly  advanced  Stealth  bomber  has 
revolutionized  the  concept  of  strategic  de- 
tense  The  aircraft  is  designed  to  be  invisible 
to  radar  tracking,  which  could  render  obsolete 
hundreds  of  billions  ot  dollars  of  Soviet  air-de- 
tense  investment  including  radars,  interceptor 
aircraft  and  surtace-to-air  missiles  It  will  aug- 
ment a  strategic  bomber  force  which  has 
dwindled  from  1,600  m  the  early  1960's  to 
less  than  350  by  1990 

Through  the  research  and  development  of 
the  B-2,  we  have  learned  how  to  incorporate 
the  highest  degree  of  low  observable  technol- 
ogy into  a  practical  weapon  system  with  all 
the  range  and  payload  and  dependability  in  a 
strategic  bomber  The  Stealth  is  a  150-ton 
flying  wing,  product  of  900  new  matenals  and 
processes,  with  a  million  parts  and  200  on- 
board computers,  with  radar-nullifiying  technol- 
ogies. 

The  revolution  in  design  and  manufactunng 
technologies  as  well  as  the  advances  m  mate- 
rials resulting  from  B-2  development  will  be 
applicable  to  our  commercial  aerospace  and 
development  Even  opponents  of  the  program 
agree  that  it  has  produced  technological  ex- 
pertise that  can  be  applied  to  other  programs, 


such  as  the  Stealth  cruise  missile,  and  fixed 
wing,  combat  aircraft. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  afford  it? 
Manned  trombers  will  long  remain  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  America's  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rent. Yes,  the  Air  Force  already  has  the  B-52 
But  the  B-52,  with  all  its  tested  capabilities,  is 
over  27  years  old.  The  B-1  is  beset  witfi 
severe  problems,  irwluding  an  electronic  jam- 
ming system  that  may  t)e  beyond  remedy. 

The  Stealth  is  an  important  part  of  our  de- 
fense tnad,  and  offers  the  best  guarantee  that 
a  nuclear  attack  will  not  be  launched  against 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  It  will  provide 
a  safer,  more  stable,  and  more  flexible  deter- 
rent to  a  nuclear  attack.  Cruise  missiles 
cannot  replace  tfie  penetrating  bomber  in  the 
triad.  At  a  time  when  we  are  proceeding 
toward  an  arms  reduction  agreement  with  the 
Soviets,  our  objective  should  be  to  reduce  the 
reliance  on  the  more  threatening  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  Recallable,  manned 
bombers  are  considered  far  more  stable.  They 
are  not  first-stnke  weapons. 

The  B-2  deserves  our  continued  support.  It 
will  serve  our  long-range  and  long-term  secun- 
ty  interests— It  will  improve  our  military  tech- 
nological capability— it  will  create  spinoff  tech- 
nologies for  our  civilian  economy— and  it  will 
preserve  the  )obs  of  thousands  of  Americans 
Mr  Chairman,  at  this  stage  I  believe  we  can 
ill  afford  to  stop  the  Stealth  Program.  I  am 
convinced  that  to  terminate  or  dismantle  it 
would  be  short-sighted  While  I  have  reserva- 
tions as  to  quality  and  cost  control,  I  support 
continual  funding,  and  agree  that  we  should 
move  forward  with  caution. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  the  B-2 
Stealth  bomber  is  an  issue  that  nghtly  con- 
cerns us  all.  I  nse  today  to  discuss  a  key 
aspect  of  this  complex,  but  important,  pro- 
gram The  issue  is  whether  a  bomtier  which  is 
able  to  penetrate  the  air  defenses  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  sound  idea 

I  have  heard  some  of  my  colleagues  sug- 
gest that  if  we  go  with  the  B-2,  we  will  simply 
be  pushing  the  Soviets  toward  greater  reli- 
ance on  txjmbers  and  cruise  missiles.  And 
since  our  air  defenses  against  Soviet  strategic 
bomt>ers  and  cruise  missiles  are  on  the  weak 
side,  the  United  States  would  be  the  net  loser. 
So,  if  we  move  forward  with  the  B-2.  we  are 
simply  putting  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
having  to  make  major  investments  in  U.S.  air 
defenses 

While  this  argument  may  sound  plausible,  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  based  on  reality.  If  we  look 
back  over  the  last  40  years  of  strategic  arma 
competition  t)etween  ourselves  and  the  Sovi- 
ets, this  country  has  consistently  and  success- 
fully posed  a  penetrating  tx)mt)er  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet,  while  the  Soviets  have 
maintained  small  numtjers  of  heavy  bombers, 
the  capability  of  their  long-range  aviation  has 
been  modest  compared  to  ours  and  the  focus 
of  their  bomtiers  has  been  primarily  in  support 
of  theater  war  on  the  U.S.S.R.'s  penphery. 

So,  the  Soviets  have  never  been  inclined  to 
lean  heavily  on  penetrating  bombers  as  a 
maior  component  of  their  nuclear  force  pos- 
ture For  reasons  unrelated  to  what  we  have 
done  in  strategic  arms,  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  preferred,  instead,  to  emphasize  land- 
based  and  submanne-launched  ballistic  mis- 
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sites.  They  have  sought  to  cope  with  U.S. 
strategk:  bombers  not  by  buildtng  bombers, 
but  by  buiMing  ballistk:  missiles  and  investing 
heavily  in  territorial  air  defenses. 

Given  this  lonfl-standing  preference,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  why  the  B-2  would  now 
provoke  them  to  respond  in  kind.  Indeed, 
given  ttie  Soviets'  great  need  to  restructure 
their  failing  economy,  the  next  decade  wouW 
appear  to  be  the  worst  time  imaginabte  for 
them  to  try  to  match  United  States  bomber 
capabilities.  At  best,  the  Soviets  coukJ  not 
hope  to  field  a  bomber  comparable  to  the  B-2 
for  at  least  one  decade,  and  probably  not  for 
two.  Moreover,  they  couW  only  do  so  if  they 
managed  to  duplicate  the  advanced  design 
and  manufacturing  technologies  that  have 
taken  us  a  decade  to  create  in  this  country. 

But  suppose  the  worst.  Suppose  the  Sovi- 
ets shitted  more  of  their  strategk:  offensive 
capabilittes  to  bombers  and  cruise  missiles. 
Would  they  be  abte,  as  some  believe,  to  con- 
front the  United  States  with  the  need  for  large 
investments  in  territorial  air  defenses?  I  don't 
think  so. 

The  easiest  Soviet  option  would  be  to 
deploy  more  of  what  they  already  have:  the 
Bear  H  cruise-missile  carrier  and  the  Black- 
jack bomber.  But  the  U.S.  response  to  such  a 
response  woukl  have  have  to  be  massive.  In 
recent  years,  ou  air  defenses  against  such 
systems  have  undergone  prudent  nxxJerniza- 
tk)n.  Modem  F-15's  and  F-16's  have  replaced 
the  F-106's  on  which  we  prevkxjsly  relied; 
and  we  have  new  North  warning  system 
radars  as  well  as  AWACS.  So  we  have  the  in- 
frastructure on  which  to  build,  and  we  should 
be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  threat  the  Sovi- 
ets pose  by  the  kinds  of  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles  the  Soviets  cunently  possess. 

What  this  tells  me  is  that  the  concerns  of 
my  colleagues  about  what  the  Sovtet  might 
eventually  do  in  response  to  the  B-2  is  an  ex- 
cessive fear  which  springs  from  automatically 
granting  the  Soviets  military  capabilities  klenti- 
cal  to  our  own. 

Manned,  penetrating,  heavy  bombers  repre- 
sent an  area  in  which  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  a  significant  advantage  for  decades, 
although  the  Soviets'  massive  investments  in 
radar-based  air  defenses  have  increasingly 
chipped  away  at  this  advantage  since  the 
early  1960's.  The  B-2's  Stealth  features 
would  allow  us  to  reestablish  our  earlier 
margin  of  advantage  by  negating  Soviet 
strength  in  territorial  air  defenses.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  throw  away  ttie  opportunity  to 
do  so  just  as  the  B-2's  promise  is  on  the 
brink  of  realizatkin. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Synar]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

tXCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  257.  noes 
160,  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 


Ackennmn 
Akaka 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspln 
AUins 
BalLer 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bllbray 
BlUrakis 
Boehlert 
BoKKS 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 

Bustamante 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Cooper 

CostcUo 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Dun<»n 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Eklwards(CA) 

Enxel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Foglietta 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

CUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hastert 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Archer 
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Hatcher 

Hayes  (XL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

HeOey 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SO) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kosimayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

L«hman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WAl 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal(NC) 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

NOES— 160 

Armey 
AuCoin 
Ballenger 
Barnard 


Penny 

Perliins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GAi 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Slkorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taruier 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficanl 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bentley 
Bevill 


Bliley 

Broomfleld 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Sunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chapman 

Clement 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Davis 

De  Fazio 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fawell 

Fields 

Flippo 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gunderson 

HalKTX) 

Hammerschmidi 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hawkins 


Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Hoagland 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

HuclLaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Light((x>t 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 
Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NCl 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Mixirhead 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Paclcard 

Pashayan 


Paxon 

QuiUen 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rotierts 

Robiitson 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sarpalius 

Schlff 

Schuette 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Rot>ert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walkins 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


Barton 

Collins 

Conyers 

Courter 

Dannemeyer 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Fascell 
Flake 
Florio 
Ford  (MI) 
Hyde 


Lancaster 
Leland 
Roybal 
Sharp 


n  1431 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLAWATION 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  last  vote,  rollcall  no.  168,  I  was 
present  in  the  Chamber  and  inserted 
my  voting  card  in  a  voting  t)Ox  and  In- 
tended to  cast  my  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. For  some  reason,  the  vote  did 
not  take. 

I  returned  to  my  office,  and  col- 
leagues who  had  seen  me  vote  but  no- 
ticed that  my  vote  did  not  register 
called  me  at  my  office,  but  I  was  not 
able  to  get  back  to  the  Chamber  in 
time  to  insert  my  card  again  and  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  have  the 
Record  show,  immediately  following 
the  vote,  that  I  do  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  I  would,  if  I  had  been 
voting  correctly,  have  voted  "aye"  on 
that  amendment. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
unavoidably  out  of  the  Chamber  on 
committee  business  and  either  did  not 
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hear  the  bells  or  they  did  not  ring.  In 
any  event.  I  did  not  get  back  to  the 
Chamber  in  time  to  cast  my  vote  on 
the  last  amendment,  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment on  the  B-2  bomber.  Had  I  been 
here,  I  would  have  voted  for  that 
amendment,  in  the  affirmative. 

D  1430 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Dttrbin).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendments  relating  to  interconti 
nental  ballistic  missiles  printed  in  part 
1  of  House  Report  101-168.  by,  and  if 
offered  by,  the  following  Members  or 
their  designees,  which  shall  be  consid 
ered  in  the  following  order  only:  Rep- 
resentative   Delloms:    Representative 
Hkrtel;  Representative  Prank:  Rep  re 
sentative  Spratt;  and  Representative 
Mavrodles. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur 
pose  for  doing  this  is  to  review  where 
we  are  in  the  schedule  for  today  and 
to  talk  about  where  we  want  to  go  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  finished  the 
issue  of  the  B-2  bomber.  We  are  now 
proceeding  according  to  the  rule  laid 
out  on  a  series  of  amendments  relating 
to  the  ICBM  programs,  and  we  havr 
five  different  amendments.  All  of 
them  have  been  printed.  All  of  them 
are  available  to  the  Members.  The  pro 
cedure  will  be,  according  to  the  rule,  a 
30-mlnute  debate  on  each  of  these 
amendments  followed  by  a  vote,  the 
time  to  be  divided  15  minutes  by  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  15 
minutes  by  an  opponent  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  we  will  vote  on  them  in  se- 
quence. We  will  begin  with  five  of 
these  amendments,  and  that  will  take 
care  of  the  Issue.  We  are  then  com- 
pleted with  the  two  big  parts  of 
today's  bill  before  we  complete  todays 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  also  allow 
this  evening  for  a  few  minutes  to  go 
back  to  some  of  those  part  B  class  2 
amendments  that  we  were  doing  last 
night.  If  the  House  will  remember,  we 
postponed  action  on  some  of  those 
amendments  because  the  Cheney 
budget  was  under  consideration  and 
the  amendments  applied  to  the  pro- 
curement part  of  the  bill.  What  we 
would  like  to  do  tonight  is  to  go  back, 
now  that  we  have  dealt  with  the  issue 
of  the  Cheney  budget,  go  back  and 
pick  up  those  amendments.  We  are 
looking  for.  in  this  case,  maybe  sl.x 
more  amendments  done.  We  would 
like  to.  amd  it  is  up.  of  course,  to  the 
Chair  to  decide,  but  we  would  like  to 
roll  the  vote  tonight  or  today  as  we  did 
last  night  to  deal  with  those. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  regard  I  have 
an  important  statement.  Under  the 
rule  we  are  to  give  an  hour's  notice,  a 
1-hour  notice,  of  the  callup  of  these 
amendments.  This  hereby  certifies  as 
the  1-hour  notice.  In  fact  it  Is  more 
like  a  4-hour  notice  because  it  will  take 
us  4  hours  to  get  through  the  ICBM's. 
But  in  accordance  with  section  2,  para- 
graph 6,  of  the  rule,  I  would  like  to 
give  notice  that  the  remaining  amend- 
ments in  section  2  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  report,  except  for  the  amend- 
ments numbered  30.  31.  32,  and  33.  will 
be  considered  later  today  after  the  last 
of  the  votes  on  the  ICBM  issue. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  notification  is 
given  lo  warn  all  Members  that,  if 
they  do  not  come  and  are  not  here, 
they  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to 
offer  their  amendment. 

We  did  get  through  most  of  the 
amendments  last  night.  The  remaining 
amendments  will  be  dealt  with  to- 
night, and  the  Members  should  be  on 
notice  that,  if  they  miss  their  appear- 
ance, they  may  not  get  a  chance  to 
offer  their  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  has  given  notice  as  of 
approximately  2:35  p.m.  that  these 
amendments  will  be  called  later  In  the 
day. 

AMENDMENT  OrrEREP  BY  MR.  OEIXUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums: 

At   the  end  of  title   II   (page   55.   line  8». 
insert  the  following  new  sections: 
SM     l-M  TKKMINATION  OK  SMALL  U  BM  PR(M;RAM 

(ai  Termination  or  Program. ^The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  .shall  terminate  the  small 
ICBM  program 

ibi  Ljmitation.  — No  funds  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  a  contract  for  the  small 
ICBM  program,  other  than  expenditures  for 
termination  expenses  required  under  a  con- 
tract m  existence  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

ici  Reduction  of  Ftindinc— The  amount 
provided  in  .section  201  for  the  Air  Force  Is 
hereby  reduced  by  $100,000,000 

SK(      l-T*     TKK.MINATION    OK    MX    KAII..(.ARRIS<>N 
PR*  M.  RAM 

(ai  Termination  or  Program.-  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  terminate  the  MX 
Rail  Garrison  basing  mode  program. 

(b)  Limitation  —No  funds  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thLs  Act  for  a  contract  for  the  MX 
Rail-Garrison  basing  mode  program,  other 
than  expenditures  for  termination  expenses 
required  under  a  contract  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

ici  Reduction  in  Funding.-  The  amount 
provided  in  section  103  for  procurement  of 
missiles  for  the  Air  Force  is  hereby  reduced 
by  $163,607,000  The  amount  provided  In 
section  201  for  the  Air  Force  is  hereby  re- 
duced by  $774,244,000 

Page  287,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 


Page  296,  after  line  10,  add  the  following: 
(d)  Reduction.— The  total  amount  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  and  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsec- 
tion are  each  reduced  by  $104,850,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  also  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  just  say  at 
the  outset  that  this  is  an  exhausting 
rule.  We  just  came  out  of  a  very  ex- 
hausting debate  on  the  B-2,  and  now 
those  of  us  who  are  principal  support- 
ers of  amendments  dealing  with  mod- 
ernization of  our  ICBM's  now  have  to 
come  back  to  a  very  grueling  debate. 

Having  said  that.  I  would  like,  with 
your  Indulgence.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  that 
this  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]  Is  offering  is  an  amendment 
that  would  strike  the  funds  for  both 
mobile  systems,  the  MX  rail  garrison 
and  the  weapons  system  that  we  eu- 
phemistically refer  to  as  the  Midget 
Man.  Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  why. 

Go  back  historically,  particularly  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
been  In  the  Congress  for  a  long  time. 
The  rationale  for  a  mobile  missile  was 
based  upon  an  argument  that  has  been 
rattling  around  Washington,  DC  since 
the  early  1970's.  The  argument  is 
called  the  window  of  vulnerability.  It 
goes  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  is  that 
our  land-based  missiles,  the  land-based 
leg  of  our  nuclear  triad,  would  be  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  attack  by  the  mid-  to 
late-1980's  because  our  missiles  su-e  In 
fixed  silos.  The  rationale  was  that  we 
close  the  window  of  vulnerability  if  we 
took  those  fixed-based  missiles  and 
put  them  in  a  mobile  mode.  The  Pen- 
tagon went  on  a  magnificent  journey 
trying  to  find  a  mobile  missile. 

At  one  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
thought  about  digging  5.000  holes  in 
the  ground,  but  these  are  not  just  old, 
garden  variety  holes.  These  are  very 
expensive  holes  because  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  supposed  to  know 
which  hole  has  this  Important  strate- 
gic missile.  But  they  dlsgarded  that 
one. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  came  up 
with  a  race  track  concept  which  I 
thought  was  kind  of  Interesting. 

Then  we  came  up  with  a  mass  tran- 
sit system  which,  for  a  moment,  had 
great  appeal  to  this  gentleman.  Since 
the  Pentagon  has  greater  capacity  to 
derive  resources  than  we  In  the  civil- 
ian sector.  1  thought  maybe  we  ought 
to  allow  them  to  build  this  mass  tran- 
sit system  connecting  435  congresslon- 
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al  districts  and  allow  the  MX  missile 
to  travel  all  around,  and  once  we  got  it 
built,  we  could  then  civllianize  it,  and 
we  would  have  a  mass  transit  system 
connecting  the  entire  United  States, 
and  we  could  get  rid  of  the  pollution 
derived  by  automobiles.  That  had  a 
certain  logic  to  it,  so  the  Pentagon  de- 
cided to  get  away  from  that. 

During  the  Carter  admlnstration  we 
came  up  with  dense  pack.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  numerous  occasions  I  have 
stood  on  the  floor  straight  faced  and 
just  named  off  the  nomenclature  of 
the  various  mobile  modes  that  the 
Pentagon  tried  to  use  to  figure  out  a 
way  to  move  these  MX  missiles 
around,  and  it  cracked  up  everyone  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  and  I  just  read 
it  straight  faced.  It  looked  like  a 
comedy  act  standup  routine.  But  then 
we  continued  to  move  trying  to  find 
this  mobile  missUe. 

President  Reagan  is  now  elected  to 
become  the  President.  No  one  knows 
quite  what  to  do,  what  mode  should 
we  place  the  MX  missile  in.  so  then,  as 
we  often  do  aroimd  here  when  we 
cannot  make  a  decision,  we  establish  a 
commission. 

Former  President  Reagan  estab- 
lished the  Scowcroft  Commission. 
General  Scowcroft  Is  now  the  National 
Security  Adviser  to  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration. The  Scowcroft  Commission  la- 
bored long  and  hard,  but  I  would  add 
parenthetically,  just  a  quick  digres- 
sion, this  gentleman  back  in  the  mid- 
1970"s,  when  we  attempted  to  develop 
a  mobile  MX  missile,  I  took  the  well  at 
that  time  and  said.  "You're  attempt- 
ing to  fashion  a  solution  to  a  problem 
that  does  not  exist.  The  Soviet  plan- 
ner would  not  look  at  the  land-based 
leg  of  our  nuclear  triad  and  say.  'Ah 
hah.  they're  vulnerable  to  nuclear 
attack.  Let's  send  nuclear  missiles 
toward  the  United  States."  because 
they  knew  what  I  knew,  and  that  is 
that  the  air  breathing  wing  of  our  nu- 
clear triad  and  our  sea-launched  leg  of 
our  nuclear  triad  could  respond  inflict- 
ing such  incredible,  imacceptable 
damage  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
could  not  emerge  in  a  civilized  society. 

D  1440 

My  colleagues  thought  that  this  was 
some  radical  idea  at  the  time  and  my 
effort  to  defeat  the  mobile  MX  missile 
went  down  in  flames. 

Getting  back  now  to  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  they  labored  long  and 
hard  and  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  would  place  MX  mis- 
siles in  those  same  old  fixed  Minute- 
man  silos.  The  argument  was.  "I 
thought  you  said  these  silos  were  vul- 
nerable? Why  are  you  placing  the  MX 
missiles  in  those  silos?" 

And  guess  what  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission said  as  a  Justification.  On  page 
8,  if  you  do  not  believe  me.  paragraphs 
2  and  3  of  the  1983  Scowcroft  Commis- 


sion report,  they  stated  In  justifica- 
tion: 

One  leg  of  ovu-  nuclear  triad  does  not  need 
to  be  Independently  survivable.  The  surviv- 
ability of  our  nuclear  forces  is  In  the  aggre- 
gate of  our  nuclear  forces,  because  the 
other  two  legs  have  the  capacity  to  respond 
inflicting  unacceptable  damage  upon  the 
Soviet  Union. 

All  of  a  sudden  Ron  Dellums'  argu- 
ment became  extremely  credible.  They 
even  gave  it  a  sophisticated  name. 
They  called  It  synergism. 

Now.  I  would  argue  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, not  as  a  democratic  argtunent. 
not  as  an  Ideological  argument,  but 
simple  logic.  If  you  accept  the  premise 
of  synergism  as  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission did  that  one  leg  of  our  nuclear 
triad  does  not  need  to  be  Independent- 
ly survivable.  that  survivability  is  in 
the  aggregate  of  our  nuclear  forces, 
those  forces  capable  of  responding, 
then  I  would  argue  stringently  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  that  that  argiunent 
of  synergism  slams  shut  for  all  time 
the  window  of  vulnerability  and  puts 
to  rest  this  tired,  absvurd  old  argument. 
If  you  slam  shut  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability as  a  justification  for  a 
mobile  MX  missile  system,  you  slam 
shut  the  door  of  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability on  all  mobile  systems.  We  do 
not  need  any  mobile  systems. 

When  Secretary  Cheney  became  the 
Secretary,  he  looked  at  both  these 
missiles.  He  said.  "I  will  take  the  MX 
rail  garrison.  I  don't  want  the  Midget- 
man." 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiHl.  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  chair  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
other  body,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary did  not  support  the  Midgetman. 
They  even  went  to  the  White  House  to 
importune  the  President,  and  the 
President  In  a  great  moment  of  leader- 
ship decided  that  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  MX  and  the  Midgetman, 
and  guess  what  he  did?  He  said,  "I'll 
take  both." 

So  now  we  have  this  great  two-mis- 
isle-love-in. 

I  am  here  to  say  to  my  colleagues, 
we  do  not  need  these  two  missiles,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to 
attack  the  United  States  knowing  we 
have  the  capacity  to  blow  them  off  the 
face  of  the  Earth. 

I  might  add  parenthetically,  this  is 
the  late  1980's.  We  have  not  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Soviet  Union.  And  guess 
what?  We  do  not  have  a  mobile  land 
based  missile  system,  because  rational- 
ity is  prevailing.  Everyone  realizes 
that  once  you  start  down  the  road 
toward  nuclear  war,  you  unload  the  In- 
credible capacity  to  destory  all  life  on 
this  planet.  Anyone  who  believes  that 
we  can  fight  a  nuclear  war  is  living  in 
a  never-never  land.  We  do  not  need 
these  missiles.  These  are  war-fighting 


weapons  that  make  no  sense  whatso- 
ever. 

In  this  period  where  tensions  have 
been  reduced,  where  dfetente  has  been 
revived,  where  Gorbachev  Is  not  a  new 
reality,  where  INF  is  a  new  reality,  we 
need  to  go  to  the  table  to  negotiate. 

President  Reagan's  justification  for 
his  huge  military  budget  was.  "I'll 
spend  them  to  the  table."  So  here  is 
the  Soviet  Union,  spent  to  the  table. 
They  are  now  saying,  "You  made  yoiu- 
point.  Let's  negotiate." 

I  ask  all  of  you.  why  then  are  we 
willing  to  spend  9-pl\is  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  place  the  MX  in  a  mobile  mode, 
an  unnecessary  $24  to  some  $30-odd 
billion  to  build  the  Midgetman  be- 
cause a  few  Memt>ers  of  Congress  want 
the  Midgetman  at  a  time  of  incredible 
budget  austerity,  at  a  time  when  we 
need  to  be  dealing  with  the  human 
concerns  of  our  people  in  this  country, 
the  children  In  this  country,  the  senior 
citizens  in  this  country,  the  homeless, 
the  helpless,  the  locked  out.  the  imem- 
ployed  In  this  country,  the  people  who 
desperately  need  education.  Here  we 
are  in  a  two-mlssUe  love-in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  either 
one  of  these  mobile  systems.  This  Is  an 
incredible  waste  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' resources.  To  contemplate  nu- 
clear war,  to  talk  about  war-flghtlng 
capabUity,  Is  an  immoral,  absurd  idea. 
I  am  a  psychiatric  social  worker  by 
training.  I  invoke  that  training  at  this 
moment.  Anyone  who  thinks  we  can 
fight,  survive  and  win  a  nuclear  war.  Is 
by  definition  certifiably  mentally  dis- 
turbed. Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Let  us  deal  from  rationality  at  this 
moment  and  reject  this  awesome  ex- 
penditure of  funds  that  takes  the 
world  not  toward  peace,  but  toward  a 
more  dangerous  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
McCrery]  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  standpoint 
of  deterrence  and  stability,  military 
experts  agree  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
maintain  at  least  a  portion  of  each  leg 
of  the  triad  In  a  siu^vable  posture.  In 
our  air-based  leg,  bombers  on  alert 
meet  that  criterion;  In  our  sea-based 
leg,  submarines  at  sea  meet  the  crite- 
rion. But  in  our  land-based  leg.  none 
of  our  ICBM's  are  survivable.  They 
are  all  wilnerable  to  a  first  strike.  So, 
if  you  believe  in  the  concept  of  the 
triad  as  a  competent  approach  to  de- 
terrence, and  if  you  agree  with  the 
military  experts  that  at  least  a  portion 
of  each  leg  of  the  triad  ought  to  be 
survivable,     then    the     question     be- 
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comes— how  do  we  achieve  that  for  our 
land-based  leg  of  the  triad?  Well,  the 
Soviets  fig:ured  it  out  several  years 
ago— put  your  missiles  on  mobile 
launchers— put  some  of  them  on  rail 
cars  and  some  on  trucks  in  remote 
areas.  That  makes  them  virtually  un 
findable.  and  certainly  makes  the  cost 
of  attacking  them  way  too  high  to  be 
considered  a  viable  option-thus  deter- 
rence, and  stability. 

After  years  of  debate  in  this  House, 
we    finally    have    a    plan.    President 
Bush's  plan,  to  make  mobile  our  land 
based  ICBM's  which  seems  to  enjoy 
widespread      support— support      from 
those  who  have  heretofore  preferred 
the    redeployment    of    our    MX    mis 
siles— this    Nation's    most    successful 
missile  ever-into  rail  garrisons;   and 
support  from  those  who  have  hereto 
fore   preferred   the   development   and 
deployment  of  a  new  missile-the  so- 
called  smaU  ICBM.  or  midgetman.  to 
be  carried  on  trucks,  or  hard  mobile 
launchers.  President  Bushs  plan  is  an 
affordable  way  to  deploy  both-it  calls 
for  sequential,  not  sunultaneous,  de 
ployment,  and  in  the  case  of  the  MX. 
only  redemployment  of  the  50  MX  s 
already  produced,  currently  deployed 
in  fixed  silos.  Those  50  missiles,  the 
most  accurate  in  our  arsenal,  can  be 
deployed    in    rail    garrisons    by    1992. 
with  deployment  complete  by  1994.  al 
a  total  cost  from  this  date  of  $5.6  bil 
lion   Then,  the  midgetman  will  begin 
to  come  on  line  in  1997,  with  total  de- 
ployment occurring  over  the  following 
several  years,  at  a  total  cost  from  this 
date  of  about  $24.9  billion. 

Not  only  will  expending  about  $30 
billion  over  the  next  15  years  accom- 
plish our  agreed-upon  goal  of  making 
a  portion  of  our  land-based  leg  of  the 
triad  survivable,  and  therefore  a  tre- 
mendously  effective   deterrent    force, 
but  we  will  also  have  greatly  strength 
ened  our  hand  in  the  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks.  As  I  alluded  to  earlier, 
the  Soviets  already  have  mobile-based 
ICBMs  in  place-the  SS-24,  their  rail 
garrison  system,  and  the  SS-25.  their 
road-mobile   system.   Well,   surely   no 
one  believes  for  a  minute  that  the  So- 
viets will  give  up  their  mobile  ICBM's 
if  the  United  States  has  none  to  give 
up  or  that  they  will  agree  to  an  effec 
tive  monitoring  plan  for  verification  of 
mobile    ICBM    limits    if    the    United 
States    has   none    for    the   Soviets    to 
monitor. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  if  we  have 
survivable.  effective  mobile  ICBM  sys- 
tems to  match  those  of  the  Soviets,  it 
strengthens  our  security  with  or  with- 
out arms  control,  and  it  certainly  im- 
proves our  START  negotiating  posi- 
tion and  our  chance  of  achieving 
meaningful  arms  reduction.  Land^ 
based  ICBM  modernization  has  waited 
long  enough-it  is  time  to  act.  Please 
reject  the  Dellums  amendment,  and 
the  four  amendments  to  follow,  keep 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  California,  as  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  entitled  to  close  debate 
on  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  represents  the  commu- 
tee  position  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  state 
that  he  does  represent  the  committee 
position?  „, 

Mr.  McCRERY    Yes  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  By 
custom,  the  Member  representing  the 
committee  position  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  close.  . 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Congress  spent  billions  on  the  Trident 
II  submarine-launched  missiles,  and 
when  it  fired  them,  they  did  cart- 
wheels. They  looked  like  Shamu 
coming  out  of  the  ocean. 

Congress  then  spent  billions  on  an 
Ml  tank.  The  tests  and  studies  now 
show  it  could  not  hit  the  ocean  if  it 
was  fired  from  dockside.  Some  people 
say  it  could  not  hit  a  shopping  cart  at 
a  local  Safeway  store. 

Today  Congre.ss  all  but  put  in 
motion  the  Batplane,  $72  billion.  We 
passed  an  MX  missile  program  with 
billions  of  dollars.  It  was  a  sitting  duck 
back  then,  and  now,  even  the  adminis- 
tration realizes  it,  and  they  want  to 
put  it  on  rail  cars,  which  means  this 
drunk  turkey  that  carmot  fly  straight 
will  not  be  disassembled  and  shipped 
through  my  district,  through  Lowell- 
ville  and  Girard,  OH,  and  it  will  not 
even  be  able  to  be  fired.  What  are  we 
coming  to  here  now? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  that  we 
cannot  protect  Americans  and  defend 
our  country  with  the  neighborhood 
crime  watch  and  the  Salvation  Army, 
but  I  say  here  today  that  we  do  not 
need  a  missile  and  a  bomber  and  a 
rocket  for  every  barroom  brawl  in  this 

country. 

No  one  is  talking  about  education, 
health  care,  roads,  bridges,  water  lines, 
kids.  The  city  of  Cleveland  has  a 
higher  infant  mortality  rate  than  does 
Ethiopia. 

What  are  we  doing  with  our  money.' 
We  are  financing  all  of  these  high- 
priced  turkeys.  It  is  time  someone  lis- 


tens to  this  chairman  from  California 
I  stand  with  him  and  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
start  cutting  some  of  the  real  pork.  All 
of  these  generals  who  tell  us  it  is  a  lot 
cheaper  to  get  these  goods  overseas, 
and  that  they  need  all  of  these  high- 
priced  items.  Here  is  what  I  say  to  the 
Congress:  We  could  hire  generals  a 
hell  of  a  lot  cheaper  from  Korea  who 
would  do  a  better  job  for  America 
than  these  turkeys  at  the  Pentagon. 
Let  us  vote  for  this  amendment. 
Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Bush's  ICBM  Modernization  Pro- 
gram. There  are  currently  amend- 
ments proposed  to  either  cancel  or  cut 
the  Peacekeeper  Missile  Program.  I 
oppose  these  amendments  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  full  funding 
of  the  Peacekeeper  and  the  proposed 
rail-garrison  basing  mode. 

The  Peacekeeper  ICBM  Program 
has  the  most  successful  development 
and  deployment  record  in  U.S.  Air 
Force  history.  The  Peacekeeper  ICBM 
is  the  world's  best  ballistic  missile, 
better  than  anything  else  in  either  the 
American  or  Soviet  arsenal. 

Peacekeeper  was  deployed  on  sched- 
ule, below  the  predicted  cost,  and  has 
exceeded  performance  requirements  in 
tests.  Peacekeeper's  reliability  has  met 
and  exceeded  program  requirements. 
The  Test  Flight  Program  has  been  one 
of  an  unbroken  string  of  successes. 
Eighteen  night  tests  have  occurred  to 
date.  All  18  have  been  successful. 

The  Peacekeeper  missile  provides 
needed  counterforce  capability  at  af- 
fordable costs.  The  50  Peacekeepers 
now  in  existence  help  offset  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  ICBM  advantage.  This  en- 
sures the  continual  peace  and  security 
of  the  western  world. 

This  is  the  first  step  toward  aug- 
menting and  replacing  the  aging  U.S. 
Minuteman  ICBM  force.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  50  Peacekeepers  have 
added  to  U.S.  bargaining  leverage  at 
the  current  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks.  It  is  vital  that  we  keep  this  le- 
verage, because  I  believe  that  the 
Peacekeeper's  primary  mission  is  its 
ability  to  stop  a  nuclear  war  from  ever 
taking  place.  . 

Pulling  the  Peacekeeper  missiles 
from  their  current  silos  and  placing 
them  on  rail  mobile  launchers,  based 
in  garrisons  prior  to  dispersal,  offers 
many  advantages  to  the  United  States. 
First,  the  Peacekeeper  Rail  Garrison 
Program  will  provide  an  affordable 
and  cost-effective  U.S.  mobile  ICBM. 
It  is  estimated  to  cost  just  $5.4  billion 
to  convert  the  present  force  of  50  mis- 
siles to  rail  garrison  basing,  the  first  to 
be  deployed  in  1992  and  the  entire  50 
in  1994. 
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Such  mobile  missiles,  when  dis- 
persed, will  provide  much  improved 
ICBM  survivability.  Peacekeepers  can 
also  be  launched  with  just  a  minute  or 
two  warning  when  still  in  garrison— a 
fact  that  should  deter  any  Soviet  Incli- 
nations toward  a  surprise  attack.  Such 
deployments  can  easily  be  verified, 
should  we  sign  a  new  Strategic  Reduc- 
tion Treaty.  Deployment  of  such  a 
missUe  also  would  increase  the  Soviet's 
willingness  to  agree  to  limit  mobile 
ICBM's  and  approve  cooperative  meas- 
ures that  should  make  it  easier  to 
verify  their  numbers.  Only  during  na- 
tional emergency  would  the  force  be 
dispersed  onto  the  U.S.  raU  network. 
Public  interface  would  be  minimal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fully  fimd 
the  Peacekeeper  Missile  Program  and 
the  rail  garrison  basing  mode.  It  has 
been  a  model  program,  one  essential  to 
the  deterrence  of  war  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  we  are  in  a  time  in  the  debate 
when  I  think  it  is  important  to  talk 
about  the  triad  as  a  whole  and  our 
strategic  systems. 

First,  I  think  we  should  go  back  to 
the  fact  that  although  we  have  lost 
about  1  million  Americans  in  wars  in 
this  country  defending  the  country, 
our  strategic  triad,  that  is,  our  deter- 
rent that  consists  of  our  bombers,  our 
submarines,  and  our  land-based  mis- 
siles, have  deterred  war  and  kept  our- 
selves and  our  Western  democracy 
allies  in  Europe  at  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  40  years  and  more 
since  World  War  II.  It  is  important  to 
look  at  the  synergism  that  exists  be- 
tween these  three  elements. 

For  example,  we  have  bombers.  Our 
bomber  bases,  even  if  we  draw  them  in 
close  to  the  country,  can  be  hit  at 
some  point  by  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  by  the  other  side,  but 
if  those  ballistic  missiles  are  launched 
which  are  not  as  accurate  as  the  SS-18 
missiles  that  the  Soviets  would  use  to 
take  out  our  silos  of  our  land-based 
systems,  our  land-based  systems  would 
be  able  to  survive  and  to  launch  and  to 
get  their  missiles  out  before  the  very 
accurate  Soviet  land-based  missiles 
were  able  to  travel  that  30  or  40  min- 
utes from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  facts  are  facts  that  are  looked 
at  by  Soviet  strategic  planners  every 
day  and  analyzed  by  our  people  as 
well. 

The  submarines  are  at  this  point 
still  relatively  invulnerable  to  Soviet 
preemption,  but  the  Soviets  are  put- 
ting many,  many  billions  of  dollars 
into  the  task  of  being  able  to  find  and 
trail  and  destroy  our  submarines  in  a 
time  of  conflict. 

I  think  it  is  important  not  to  let  the 
Soviet  Union  paralyze  us  with  regard 
to  the  land-based  leg  of  the  triad.  It  is 


the  most  stable  leg,  because  we  have 
command  and  control  over  here.  We 
have  those  missiles  on  our  own  soil, 
and  it  is  something  that  is  going  to  be 
very  important  if  the  Soviets  should 
achieve  a  breakthrough,  for  example, 
in  their  ability  to  locate  our  subma- 
rines. 
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We  do  not  have  the  perfect  answer. 
The  facts  are  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  built  308  SS-18  missiles,  and  those 
3,080  warheads  have  the  capability 
right  now  of  preempting  our  land- 
bases  system,  but  that  would  still 
allow  our  bombers  the  time  to  escape 
from  their  bomber  bases. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  I  just  have  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  im- 
derstanding  is  we  have  2,450  land- 
based  warheads  right  now.  Does  the 
gentleman  seriously  think  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  dedicate  all  3,000 
of  their  land-based  missiles  or  that 
they  have  any  hope  of  knocking  out 
all  of  those?  That  would  be  almost  a  1- 
for-1  ratio. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Our  scientists  and 
our  top  intelligence  people  feel  that 
the  SS-18  force  alone  that  the  Soviet 
Union  fields,  that  is  308  SS-18  missiles 
are  very  accurate  missiles  by  them- 
selves and  have  the  capability  of 
knocking  out  our  land-based  system, 
and  that  Is  without  dedication  of  the 
17's  and  the  19's.  So  the  point  is  there 
is  a  synergism  that  exists,  and  I  would 
hope  we  would  not  move  to  destroy 
that  synergism  by  destroying  strategic 
modernization. 

Let  me  just  say  we  have  just  preced- 
ed this  debate  with  a  debate  on  the 
Stealth  bomber,  a  system  that  Is  going 
to  cost  about  $360  million  per  unit,  per 
aircraft  from  here  on  out.  So  I  guess 
the  point  is  that  the  triad,  all  elements 
of  the  triad,  including  our  strategic 
submarines,  are  becoming  very,  very 
expensive. 

But  to  answer  the  words  of  the  other 
gentleman  who  preceded  me.  who  said 
this  Is  all  too  expensive,  strategic  sys- 
tems are  still  only  about  15  percent  of 
that  defense  budget,  and  they  are  a 
very  well  spent  15  percent. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that 
they  vote  against  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  just  to  respond 
to  the  point  the  gentleman  made 
about  the  aim  points  that  are  In  the 
United  States  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
number  of  warheads.  The  Soviets  have 
3.000  SS-18's  alone.  We  only  have  a 
thousand  aim  points  here  in  the 
United  States.  That  gives  them  three 
for  every  aim  point  just  with  their  SS- 
18  force,  and  of  course  they  have 
many    more    thousands   of   warheads 


other  than  the  SS-18's  In  the  Soviet 
Union  to  more  than  overcome  our 
land-based  ICBM  force. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuHBiK).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DELLUMS]  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  this  debate 
I  would  like  to  first  say  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  following  this  debate,  it 
Is  clear  that  no  one  has  challenged  the 
logic  of  this  gentleman's  argument, 
and  they  never  have  attempted  to 
challenge  the  logic  of  the  argument. 
But  I  will  challenge  their  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  two 
mobile  missile  systems.  We  get  into 
this  mentality  that  whatever  the 
Soviet  Union  has  we  need.  Our  nuclear 
triad  is  radically  different  from  the 
Soviet  Union's.  One-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  Soviet  Union  s  ICBM's  are  land- 
based  missiles  and  much  more  vulnera- 
ble. They  have  to  be  much  more  preoc- 
cupied with  that.  I  still  raise  the  argu- 
ment of  synergism. 

No.  2,  we  ought  to  strengthen  our 
hands  as  we  go  into  the  SALT  talks,  so 
we  have  to  purchase  aU  of  these  hei- 
nous weapons.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  walk- 
ing Into  that  START  agreement  with 
over  10,000  strategic  nuclear  warheads, 
with  the  capability  to  destroy  all  life 
on  this  planet  is  not  going  Into  the 
SALT  talks  from  a  position  of 
strength,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

The  third  point  I  would  make,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  negotiating  position 
of  the  Reagan  administration  before 
we  got  Into  this  two-missile  love-in  was 
to  prohibit  mobile  missiles,  prohibit 
them.  But  we  got  into  politics.  One 
side  wants  the  MX.  the  other  side 
wanted  the  Midgetman,  so  they  decid- 
ed in  a  moment  of  great  valor  that 
they  would  accept  both. 

Finally,  I  would  say  to  those  persons 
watching  this  debate,  listen,  we  are 
here  fighting  a  nuclear  war,  3.000  aim 
points.  1,000  aim  points,  as  if  nuclear 
war  is  like  a  conventional  war  and  we 
can  just  shoot  at  each  other.  We  are 
talking  about  the  war  that  would  de- 
stroy life  on  this  planet. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  a  much 
more  time  urgent  matter  here.  If 
Members  read  the  Times  magazine  a 
week  or  two  ago.  the  front  page  in  the 
first  week  of  May,  464  American 
people  died  violently  in  various  com- 
munities throughout  this  Nation,  a 
typical  week  of  violence  in  America, 
which  means  in  excess  of  20,000  Amer- 
ican people  are  dying  violently  in  this 
country  every  year,  not  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  killing  each 
other,  and  we  need  to  begin  to  address 
that  reality.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
mugging  us  on  the  streets.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  not  selling  crack  to  our  chil- 
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dren.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  shooting 
children,  children  shooting  children, 
gangs  fighting  gangs.  These  are  the 
issues  we  need  to  be  addressing. 

But  to  continue  to  engage  in  debate 
on  this  floor  as  if  we  could  fight  World 
War   III   with   nuclear   weapons   that 
would  destroy  us  Is  beyond  compre 
hension.   Mr.   Chairman.   We   do   not 
need  these  weapons.  We  need  to  radi 
cally  alter  the  priorities  of  this  Nation. 
There  have  to  be  some  weapons  that 
we  can  stop.  Going  to  SALT  from  a  po- 
siton  of  strength?  That  was  the  justifi 
cation  for  the  most  incredible,  outra 
geous     expansion     of     the     military 
budget  in  the  history  of  America.  That 
is  enough  strength,  and  I  asii  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
McCrehy]  has  ZVt  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  that  3V4  minutes  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
always  enjoy  the  gentleman  from  Call 
fomia  as  he  explains  the  problems  we 
have  had  with  missiles.  He  always  does 
an  outstanding  job  on  it.  I  agree  with 
his  premises;  I  just  do  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions. 

But  let  me  just  say  in  my  9  years  on 
this  floor  I  remember  the  MX  when 
we  first  brought  this  out.  The  question 
of  the  Reagan  administration  was  how 
do  we  deploy  the  thing.  All  kinds  of 
ideas  came  up,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  talked  about.  I  remember 
distinctly  the  MPS  system,  which  was 
a  shuttle  system  between  Utah  and 
Nevada  where  they  were  going  to  run 
it  around  in  little  trucks  and  hide  the 
thing.  Then  another  person  came  up 
with  the  big  bird  idea.  We  were  gomg 
to  drop  it  out  of  an  airplane.  Another 
person  said  well,  let  us  shoot  it  out  of 
mine  shafts.  No  one  could  find  out 
what  to  do  with  it. 

I  disagree  respectfully  with  some  of 
the  individuals  who  said  it  was  not  a 
good  missile.  Many  of  us  have  gone  to 
Vandenberg.  We  have  seen  it 
launched.  We  have  heard  about  the 
great  success,  and  I  personally  feel 
that  there  is  probably  no  missile  on 
the  face  of  this  Earth  that  is  as  accu 
rate  and  as  good  as  the  MX  missile  we 
have  at  the  present  time. 

Finally,  we  ended  up  after  the  Scow 
croft  Commission  putting  it  in  hard 
ened  silos.  But  the  thing  I  think  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  the  technology  changes.  Just 
like  we  went  through  the  B-2  thing, 
we  talked  about  the  old  airplanes  that 
we  used  to  have,  that  cannot  penetrate 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  now  find  the 
same  thing  exactly  in  our  missiles.  We 
do  not  have  the  technology  to  do  it. 

I  think  ihe  Bush  administration  and 
others  were  intelligent  to  come  up 
with  the  idea  of  let  us  go  with  two 
mobile  missile  systems,  one  being  the 
MX    rail    garrison,    and    as    Members 


know  this  would  work.  It  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  find  out  where  we 
are  going  to  go  or  how  to  find  the  MX 
missile  after  it  once  got  on  the  tracks, 
and  we  went  around  in  the  West  or 
wherever  it  may  go.  We  will  find  the 
same  thing  with  the  small  ICBM. 

Now  keep  in  mind,  what  has  the 
Soviet  Union  been  doing?  They  have 
the  SS-18,  10  warheads,  very  devastat- 
ing I  seem  to  get  the  impression  when 
people  talk  about  MIRVing  that  we  do 
not  understand  MIRVing.  MIRVing 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  drop  one 
on  New  York  and  another  one  in  San 
Francisco.  1  think  the  best  idea  of 
MIRVing  is  to  take  a  plate,  take  a  salt 
shaker,  and  drop  it.  There  is  only  a 
certain  area  that  it  can  hit  in.  so  you 
do  not  have  the  latitude  of  going  all 
over  the  continental  United  States 
when  you  MIRV  on  a  particular  war- 
head. ,  ^ 

Now  we  have  the  position  of  having 
the  small  ICBM.  We  have  the  position 
of  having  it.  and  it  would  be  mobile. 
We  also  have  the  position  of  the  rail 
garrison. 
But  back  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
following  the  gentleman's  arguments, 
and  I  find  I  agree  with  some  of  them. 
But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  if  we 
have  one  mobile  system,  and  let  us  say 
it  is  the  MX  mobile,  do  we  need  an- 
other mobile  sy.stem  to  go  with  it? 
Why  do  we  need  two  mobile  systems  if 
mobility  does  what  the  gentleman 
says;  namely,  it  makes  it  hard  to  hit, 
or  impossible  to  hit? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  re- 
.spond  to  the  gentleman  by  saying  I 
think  that  mobile  is  the  way  we  are 
going  to  go  in  modern  technology.  In 
effect,  if  we  are  talking  mobile  sys- 
tems, submarines  are  mobile  systems, 
cruise  missiles  are  mobile  systems. 

Mr.  MOODY.  But  why  do  we  need 
two  land-based  mobile  systems? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's question  and  I  am  adding  to 
that.  I  am  also  saying  it  is  a  lot  harder 
to  overcome  a  mobile  system.  We 
talked  today  about  the  B-2,  and  how 
does  it  find  relocatable  targets,  that 
type  of  thing.  Now  we  are  saying  the 
way  that  that  makes  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  Soviet  Union  is  we  have 
some  small  ICBMs.  some  rail  garri- 
sons, and  it  is  that  many  more  that 
they  would  have  to  overcome. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  Members  know, 
have  both  the  road  and  the  rail  on  the 
SS-24  and  the  SS-25.  Wc  know  they 
have  proceeded  that  way. 

I  hate  to  get  into  this  thing  where 
we  build  something  and  they  build 
something,  but  as  I  look  at  it.  it  is  the 
technology  that  we  are  always  facing. 
If  we  could  say  everything  stays  as  is. 
nothing  changes.  I  think  we  would  be 


all  right.  But  we  cannot  do  that,  be- 
cause some  brilliant  mind  is  always 
coming  up  with  a  new  idea,  and  I  say 
that  the  bright  minds  in  the  Pentagon 
and  the  bright  minds  of  the  industrial 
complex  have  said  now  the  way  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  take 
them  away  from  having  this  madness 
that  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Dellums,  talks  about,  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  build  a  mobile  system  wherev- 
er we  can.  That  is  why. 

Now  I  agree  that  we  should  go  ahead 
on  the  small  ICBM  and  the  rail  garri- 
son, and  I  reluctantly  urge  that  we 
defeat  the  Dellums  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DelxumsI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HERTEL 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hehtel;  at  the 
end  of  title  II  <page  55,  after  line  8)  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

sr<  2.W  PROHIBITION  l»N  EXPENDITI KE  Of 
KINDS  FOR  MX  RAll.-(;.\RRISON 
BASING  M<)I>E. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
the  Air  Force  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
p^-nded  for  a  Rail-Garrison  basing  mode  for 
the  MX  missile. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Durbin).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hertel]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  tremen- 
dous deficit  that  our  Nation  faces. 
They  told  us  that  really  because  we 
are  leveling  off  the  defense  budget 
that  we  could  not  afford  either  missile 
system.  So  we  had  the  administration, 
the  new  administration,  study  it  be- 
cause last  year  and  the  year  before 
that  Congress  deferred  a  decision, 
saying.  'Let's  let  the  new  President 
decide.  " 

So  even  though  we  could  not  afford 
either  system,  the  recommendation 
was  to  build  both. 

Today  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
to  strike  funds  for  the  rail  garrison 
MX  missiles.  This  will  result  in  a  sav- 
ings of  $774  million  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

You  know,  last  year  we  had  this 
debate  and  we  asked  a  lot  of  questions. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and    this    House    and    the    American 


people  still  do  not  have  answers  to 
those  questions. 

Specifically  what  has  been  done  in 
studying  the  rail  system?  We  have  had 
so  many  terrible  accidents,  one  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York,  an- 
other tragic  one  last  week  in  Michigan 
with  loss  of  life  occurring,  to  a  great 
degree,  over  the  last  couple  of  years  in 
thl^  country  In  railroad  accidents. 

To  what  extent  have  we  had  a  study 
on  facts  about  using  a  civilian  railroad 
system  for  our  largest  and  most  power- 
ful weapon,  the  MX  missile? 

We  have  had  no  answers  to  those 
questions.  In  fact,  under  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  if  this  House  goes 
along,  we  are  talking  about  using  civil- 
ian railroad  tracks  and  civilian  opera- 
tors to  run  those  trains  with  the  most 
powerful  missile  this  country  has  ever 
buUt.  Does  that  make  any  sense? 
Every  missile  system  we  have,  every 
nuclear  system  we  have  that  has  been 
deployed  in  this  country,  our  subma- 
rines, our  bombers,  our  missiles  in  the 
ground,  and  the  Midgetman  if  this 
House  goes  along  with  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

All  of  these  nuclear  systems  have 
always  been  separate  from  the  civilian 
populations,  and  the  one  exception  is 
taking  the  largest  missile,  the  MX, 
and  putting  it  on  railroad  tracks 
through  civilian  areas.  That  is  the  ex- 
ception. I  not  only  think  there  is  a  ter- 
rible chance  of  having  accidents  but 
natural  disasters. 

Can  you  see  the  incredible  increase 
in  opportunities  for  sabotage  any- 
where along  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
railroad  track  and  the  terrible  disaster 
that  would  occur  there?  So  none  of 
those  questions  have  been  answered 
about  safety,  about  the  condition  of 
our  tracks,  about  the  problems  with  ci- 
vilians operating  a  system  with  a  nu- 
clear weapon  on  it. 

Finally,  sabotage.  There  are  no  plans 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  do 
anything  different  with  those  civilian 
tracks.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
fenced  in  or  anything  else  because 
they  are  going  to  be  used  by  civUian 
railroad  cars  for  commerce  and  pas- 
sengers except  when  there  is  an  alert. 
Then  the  largest  missUe  we  have  ever 
built  would  be  placed  on  them  in  civil- 
ian areas. 

What  about  the  alert?  Well,  for  2 
years  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  have 
asked,  "What  do  you  mean  by  an 
alert?  When  are  you  going  to  put  the 
missile  on  the  railroad  track  and  take 
it  out  of  the  garrison?"  I  have  asked 
everybody  all  the  way  up  to  last 
month  with  General  Scowcroft.  No 
one  in  the  administration  can  tell  us 
what  the  answer  to  that  is. 

They  can  tell  us  that  they  wUl  study 
it  some  more,  they  can  tell  us  that 
they  will  look  at  that  problem  or  in 
some  cases  they  can  tell  us  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  tell  us  be- 
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cause  each  situation  will  present  a  dif- 
ferent need. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  be  happy  with 
not  having  answers  to  railroad  acci- 
dents with  this  huge  missile,  sabotage 
with  this  huge  missile,  and  especially 
they  have  no  idea  how  often  they  will 
be  on  these  tracks  that  are  so  unsafe, 
out  in  the  open,  unlike  any  nuclear 
system  that  we  have. 

The  danger  to  civilian  life  is  so  much 
greater  than  with  any  other  type  of 
nuclear  installation. 

I  think  when  the  people  see  this 
Congress  is  moving  ahead  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  area  they  are 
going  to  be  more  than  outraged,  they 
are  going  to  be  concerned  about  the 
decisionmaking  process  in  this  admin- 
istration and  in  this  body. 

You  see,  this  is  not  a  new  idea. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  idea  of  putting 
the  MX  missile  on  railroad  tracks  was 
discarded  for  these  very  reasons. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  today,  the 
proponents  of  this  system,  once  again 
to  answer  these  questions  of  safety, 
sabotage,  of  decisionmaking  because 
the  administration  and  Department  of 
Defense  after  2  years  have  not  been 
able  to  answer  any  of  these  questions 
to  the  satisfaction  of  many  Members 
of  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  con- 
sumed 6  of  the  15  minutes  allotted  to 
him. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  McCrery]  seek  recognition  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment? 
Mr.  McCRERY.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
McCrery]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
President  Bush's  ICBM  modernization 
program.  Some  in  Congress  support 
just  the  Small  ICBM  program  and 
oppose  the  Peacekeeper.  Some  oppose 
both.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Peace- 
keeper program  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  full  funding  of  both 
that  mlssUe  and  the  proposed  rail  gar- 
rison basing  mode. 

The  Peacekeeper  ICBM  Program 
has  the  most  successful  development 
and  deployment  program  in  U.S.  Air 
Force  history.  The  Peacekeeper  ICBM 
is  the  world's  best  ballistic  missile, 
better  than  anything  else  in  either  the 
American  or  Soviet  arsenal. 

Peacekeeper  was  deployed  on  sched- 
ule, below  the  predicted  cost,  and  has 
exceeded  performance  requirements  in 
tests.  The  missile  is  the  most  accurate 
strategic  missile  in  the  world,  register- 
ing a  test  accuracy  20  percent  better 
than  requirements.  Peacekeeper  reli- 
ability has  met  and  exceeded  require- 


ments. The  test  flight  program  has 
been  one  of  an  unbroken  string  of  suc- 
cesses. Eighteen  flight  tests  have  oc- 
curred to  date.  All  18  have  been  sue- 
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The  December  1986  IOC  for  the  first 
Peacekeeper  was  met  on  schedule  as 
was  the  December  1988  POC  for  the 
complete  50  in  sUos  at  Warren  AFB, 
WY. 

The  Peacekeeper  missile  provides 
needed  counterforce  capability  at  af- 
fordable costs.  It  provides  important 
military  advantages,  including  the 
worlds  best  capability  against  high- 
value,  time-urgent,  hardened  targets. 
The  50  Peacekeeper  missiles  now  in 
existence  helps  offset  the  growing 
Soviet  ICBM  advantage  and  holds  at 
immediate  risk  those  things  Soviet 
leaders  hold  most  dear— their  own 
lives  and  instruments  of  power. 

The  Peacekeeper  deployments  are  a 
first  step  toward  augmenting  and  re- 
placing the  aging  U.S.  Mlnuteman 
ICBM  force.  The  deployment  of  the  50 
Peacekeeper  has  added  to  U.S.  bar- 
gaining leverage  at  START  and  its  ca- 
pability is  needed  to  implement  the 
U.S.  deterrence  and  targeting  policy. 

Pulling  the  Peacekeeper  missiles 
from  their  silos  and  placing  them  on 
rail-mobile  launchers  based  in  garri- 
sons prior  to  dispersal  offers  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  United  States. 

First,  the  Peacekeeper  Rail  Garrison 
I»rogram  will  provide  an  affordable 
and  cost-effective  U.S.  mobUe  ICBM. 
It  is  estimated  to  cost  j»ist  $5.6  billion 
to  convert  the  present  force  of  50  mis- 
siles to  rail  garrison  basing,  the  first  to 
be  deployed  in  1992  and  the  entire  50 
by  1994. 

Such  mobile  ICBM's.  when  dis- 
persed, will  provide  much  improved 
ICBM  survivability.  Peacekeepers  can 
also  be  launched  with  just  a  minute  or 
two  of  warning  when  stiU  in  garrison— 
a  fact  that  should  deter  any  Soviet  in- 
clinations toward  a  surprise  attack. 
Such  deployments  can  easily  be  veri- 
fied, should  we  sign  a  START  Treaty. 
Deployment  of  such  a  United  States 
mobile  ICBM  also  should  increase 
Soviet  willingness  to  agree  to  limit 
mobile  ICBM's  in  START  and  to  ap- 
prove cooperative  measures  that 
should  make  it  easier  to  verify  their 
numl)ers.  Public  interface  of  this  garri- 
soned train-based  missile  force  will  be 
minimal  in  peacetime.  Only  in  times  of 
national  need  would  the  force  be  dis- 
persed onto  the  U.S.  raU  network. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fully  fund 
the  Peacekeeper  missile  program  and 
the  Rail  Garrison  Basing  Program.  It 
has  been  a  model  program,  one  essen- 
tial to  the  deterrence  of  war,  now  and 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  a  r6sum6  of 
the  Peacekeeper  program; 

PEACEKEEPER— A  MODEL  PROGRAM 

Peacekeeper: 
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Most  successful  development,  and  deploy 
ment  program  In  USAP  history 

Major  accomplishments: 

Produced  the  foremost  ICBM  now  in  ex 
Istence. 

Came  In  below  predicted  cost. 

Exceed  performance  requirements  in 
tests. 

Came  In  on-schedule. 

World's  best  ballistic  missile: 

Best  accuracy  in  the  world. 

Most  accurate  missile  in  existence  Test 
accuracy  20  percent  better  than  require 
ments. 

Missile  reliability  is  meeting  or  exceedinK 
system  requirements  after  over  2  years  of 
operation. 

Peacekeeper  is  the  best  instrument  of  US 
deterrence  policy:  Threatens  and  holds  al 
risk  the  highest  valued  assets  of  the  Soviet 
leadership.  The  U.S.  ace-in-the-silo  hole 
during  an  acute  international  crisis.  TesUs 
demonstrate  missile  has  the  range  to  cover 
the  entire  Soviet  target  spectrum. 

Peacekeeper  has  sufficient  throwweight  to 
permit  the  addition  of  penetration  aids 
should  Soviet  ballistic  missile  defenses  be 
expanded  or  improve  in  quality  to  warrant 
countermeasures. 

Remarkably  Successful  Test  Program 
Test  flight  program  has  been  one  of  an  un 
broken  string  of  success  ( 18  straight )  Accu 
racy  requirements  exceeded.  Scientific  Advi 
sory  Board  termed  PK  accuracy  as  remark 
able."  Reentry  vehicle  requirements  exoeed 
ed.  Fuze  performance  requirements  exceed 
ed.  Missile  brought  In  under  cost  goal 
Worlds  premier  ICBM  development. 

Peacekeeper  deployed  on  schedule  De 
cember.  1986  IOC  met  on  schedule  First  50 
Peacekeepers  to  be  deployed  at  F  E  Warren 
AFB— on  schedule.  Only  U.S.  ICBM  in  pro 
ductlon  today.  All  major  milestones  com 
pleted  on  schedule. 

Peacekeeper  Program  continues  to  meet 
unparalleled  successes:  Military  effective 
ness.  Technical  performance  Schedule 
maintenance.  Cost  effectiveness 

Peacekeeper  ICBM  provides  important 
Military  advantages:  Highly  accurate 
ICBM— best  In  the  world.  Prompt  ICBM 
(versus  time-urgent  targets).  Hard  target  ca 
pable  ICBM  (versus  hard  targets).  Improves 
U.S.  counter-military  capability  Offsets 
growing  Soviet  ICBM  advantage  Replaces 
some  of  aging  ICBM  force.  Provides  impor 
tant  START  bargaining  leverage  Heart  of 
US.  deterrence/targeting  policy 

Peacekeeper  Rail  Garrison  basing  would 
provide  exceptional  advantages:  Affordable 
and  cost-effective  mobile  ICBM.  Provides 
great  pre-launch  survivability  when  dis 
persed.  Little  public  interface  (missiles  in 
garrisons  in  normal  peacetime).  Launch  on 
warning  capability  from  garrison  deters  sur 
prise  attack  threat. 

Dispersed  onto  nation's  railways  in  time 
of  national  nee<t  Verifiable.  Provides  bar 
gaining  leverage  at  START  negotiations 
Mobile  ICPMa  are  insensitive  to  Improved 
Soviet  missile  accuracy,  higher  warhead 
yields,  or  RV  proliferation.  Mobile  ICBMs 
are  a  hedge  versus  Soviet  START  cheating 
or  breakout. 
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Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  The  gentleman  said 
only    in    times    of     "national    need.' 


would  these  be  deployed.  How  do  we 
square  that  with  the  short  presenta- 
tion time?  These  cannot  be  moved 
around.  The  gentleman  said  within  a 
minute  they  could  be  fired  from  fixed 
locations.  We  do  not  need  to  spend  $13 
billion  for  rail  tracks  if  they  will  be 
fired  from  fixed  locations  within  60 
seconds.  Why  do  we  want  to  spend  $13 
billion  to  move  them  around,  if  the 
chief  advantage  is  they  can  be  fired 
quickly,  or  be  moved  quickly? 

Mr.  McCRERY.  As  I  stated,  the 
total  cost  is  not  $13  billion  but  $5.6  bil- 
lion, and  we  will  get  into  that  later  in 
terms  of  the  synergism  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. Midgetman  and  Peacekeeper. 
The  two  work  together.  The  small 
ICBM's  serving  to  protect  the  Peace- 
keeper garrison  in  the  early  moments 
of  a  crisis  and  giving  them  time  to  dis- 
perse, so  that  after  that  couple  of 
hours  they  become  virtually  undetec- 
table, unfindable.  However,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  surprise  attack  it  only 
takes  a  minute  or  two  to  fire  the 
Peacekeepers  from  the  garrison. 

So  the  argument  that  the  gentleman 
presents  is  really  not  one  that  should 
deter  Members  from  going  ahead  with 
this  program.  It  is  a  good  program  in 
and  of  itself,  by  itself.  It  is  a  better 
program  in  connection  with  the  Midg- 
etman, which  we  will  talk  about  later 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  arguing  a  contra- 
dictory position  here.  The  MX  is  a 
very  frightening  weapon,  obviously, 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  gentleman 
may  be  right  that  it  has  increased 
their  increase  in  bargaining  with  the 
United  States  in  Geneva. 

If  your  argument  is  it  is  something 
that  leaves  the  silo  quickly  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  taken  out.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  a  strong  point. 
However,  that  does  not  argue  for 
spending.  I  repeat  the  number.  $13  bil- 
lion, which  is  the  number  we  were  told 
last  year  to  make  them  mobile,  which 
would  take  more  time,  and  not  a  re- 
sponse to  a  quick  attack. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
make  a  response  at  that  because  the 
gentleman  tried  to  explain  it.  but  let 
me  explain  it  in  another  way. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  should 
not  put  the  MX  on  rail  because,  after 
all.  that  does  not  solve  the  bolt  out  of 
the  blue  problem.  By  the  time  we  have 
it  dispersed,  the  Soviet  missiles  could 
already  l)e  on  their  way  and  could 
blow  everything  up.  The  response  is. 
these  missiles  can  be  fired  from  their 
site  in  the  garrison.  That  is  the  re- 
sponse to  the  argument.  They  can  be 
fired  just  as  quickly  in  that  mode  as 
they  can  be  fired  from  a  missile  silo. 


Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Why  not  leave  them 
in  the  silo? 

Mr.  KYL.  Because  the  reason  they 
put  them  on  rail  is  to  make  them 
mobile  and  to  make  them  survivable. 
which  is  precisely  the  same  reasons 
that  the  Soviets  have  spent  so  much 
money  having  not  one,  but  two  mobile 
systems,  the  SS-24  and  the  SS-25, 
which  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
aware,  we  cannot  detect.  We  had  the 
B-2  debate  here  a  while  ago,  and  those 
who  said  this  bomber  might  be  able  to 
search  out  the  relocatable  targets,  cor- 
rectly, others  responded  cannot  be 
done  yet.  That  is  the  truth.  We  cannot 
find,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to 
find  ours,  once  dispersed. 

Mr.  MOODY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
further  yield,  the  argument  is  not  to 
keep  them  In  garrisons  and  wait  to 
move  them  in  times  of  national  disper- 
sion but  keep  them  moving  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
further  yield,  whereas  in  the  Soviet 
Union  they  have  the  capability  of  run- 
ning these  kinds  of  weapons  through- 
out their  systems  any  time  they  please 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  society, 
we  do  not  do  it  that  way  in  the  United 
States.  We  say  that  these  missiles 
should  be  kept  in  a  garrison  until 
there  is  a  conflict  brewing,  until  there 
is  some  reason  for  the  United  States  to 
so-call  "flush  them  out  onto  our 
system."  At  that  point  in  time  they 
are  mobile,  they  are  survivable.  and 
the  Soviets  would  not  dare  launch  an 
attack  because  they  cannot  find  them, 
and  restore  them,  and  they  represent 
a  retaliatory  strike. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  reser\'e 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  has  con- 
sumed 8  minutes  of  the  15  minutes  al- 
lotted to  him.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  has  9  minutes 
remaining  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constmie. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  half  way 
through  this  short  30-minute  debate 
and  we  have  not  heard  the  answers  to 
the  questions  I  asked.  I  asked  three. 
What  about  accidents  on  the  railroad 
tracks.  I  went  into  that  into  great 
detail.  What  about  the  civilians  run- 
ning those  railroads  with  nuclear 
weapons  on  them?  What  about  the 
problem  of  sabotage?  That  is  the 
second  point,  with  all  the  civilian  rail- 
road tracks.  The  third  point  Is.  when 
will  they  be  dispersed,  because  this  is 
not  the  Soviet  Union,  thank  goodness, 
and  we  care  about  our  civilian  popula- 
tion. They  can  run  their  rail  system 
with  their  missiles  any  time  they  want 


to,  any  place  they  want  to.  In  this 
country  we  are  worried  about  public 
safety,  thank  goodness  for  that.  We 
are  trying  to  avoid  nuclear  accidents 
with  the  biggest  weapon  ever  built  by 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
McCloskiy). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  rail  garrison  MX  makes  no  strate- 
gic or  budgetary  sense.  Let  Members 
stop  the  nonsense  before  we  obligate 
billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  for  a  bad 
idea. 

The  rail  MX  defies  deterrence  doc- 
trine. Deployment  of  the  rail  MX 
would  take  hours,  not  minutes.  This, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  deterrence,  it's 
destabilizing  foolishness.  Early  deploy- 
ment of  the  rail  MX  would  be  destab- 
lizing  not  only  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  for  United  States  citizens. 

The  location  of  the  rail  MX  missiles 
also  lacks  strategic  Justification.  Colo- 
eating  the  missiles  next  to  bomber 
bases  would  give  the  Soviets  a  two  for 
one  bargain  during  conflict.  The  rail 
MX  would  be  susceptible  to  sabotage 
and  rail  line  delays. 

Mobilization  of  our  MX  missUes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  eliminate  their  siu-- 
vivability  during  conflict  and  eliminate 
their  deterrent  value. 

Finally,  we  cannot  afford  both  the 
rail  MX  and  the  Midgetman  small 
mobUe  system,  despite  the  administra- 
tion's pledge  to  fund  both  systems. 
This  is  a  time  to  choose,  not  to  vacil- 
late. I  strongly  prefer  the  midgetman. 

1  think  it  is  the  far  better  strategic 
system.  But  if  the  question  is  between 
fimdlng  both  systems  or  funding  nei- 
ther. I  say  we  bite  the  bullet  and  fund 
neither. 

If  the  Hertel  amendment  fails,  it  Is 
all  the  more  reason  to  vote  against  the 
small  mobile  system.  We  do  not  need 
both. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
listen  to  the  logic  on  the  floor  in  this 
issue,  is  really  to  see  logic  bent  in  half. 
The  gentleman  from  Arizona  just 
made  an  interesting  statement.  He 
said  that  we  need  to  imderstand  that 
these  missiles  can  be  launched  out  of 
their  garrisons.  If  that  is  true,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody]  has  suggested,  why  not  leave 
them  In  the  hard  silos  where  they  will 
be  less  vulnerable?  There  is  no  good 
answer  to  that  question,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody]  knows,  and  he  is  accurate,  if 
we  leave  them  in  their  silos,  they  are 
more  survivable.  MX's  would  be  left 
less  vulnerable  than  on  the  soft  rail- 
road garrisons. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
when  he  says  they  can  be  launched 
out  of  the  garrisons,  does  not  impress 


me.  I  hope  he  does  not  impress  my  col- 
leagues. They  are  very  v\ilnerable. 

Second,  I  think  my  colleagues  ought 
to  know  that  once  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskty]  made  the 
point,  there  are  4  hours  to  disperse 
these  MX's  out  of  their  garrisons, 
against  a  30-minute  threat.  Now,  even 
under  new  math,  it  ought  to  be  possi- 
ble for  Members  of  the  House  to  un- 
derstand that  that  is  a  loser  for  the 
United  States.  A  4-hour  dispersal 
against  a  30-minute  threat  means  the 
United  States  loses  by  3%  hours.  Now, 
if  anyone  else  had  math  that  gives  me 
a  different  answer,  please  stand  up 
and  correct  me. 

Finally,  let  me  just  make  it  very 
clear  about  this.  The  MX,  once  It  Is 
put  in  the  garrisons.  Is  vulnerable  to 
not  just  one,  not  two,  not  three.  It  is 
vulnerable  against  any  ICBM  or 
SLBM  the  Soviets  have  In  their  arse- 
nal, because  It  Is  in  a  soft  basing  mode 
that  any  semiaccurate  Soviet  missile 
can  take  out,  not  to  mention  sabotage. 
So  the  entire  Soviet  arsenal  can  be 
used  against  the  MX  when  it  is  on  the 
rail  garrison. 

Leave  it  in  the  silo,  and  at  least  we 
have  hardened  silos  that  give  It  a 
measure  of  survivability.  However,  the 
thing  is  a  waste.  In  any  event,  because 
it  is  a  first  strike  provocation  and  that 
is  something  we  should  not  want  to 
see  done. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a 
lot  of  mistaken  Information  going 
around  about  the  rail  garrison  basing 
mode  for  the  MX  or  Peacekeeper  mis- 
sile. I  think  we  ought  to  clear  it  up. 
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First  of  all,  our  administration  and 
those  which  have  preceded  It,  all  rec- 
ognized that  there  ought  to  be  a 
means  of  making  this  mlssUe  stirviv- 
able,  and  to  that  end  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  study  has  gone  into  the  dif- 
ferent methods  by  which  we  might 
protect  this  missile.  Hardening  has 
worked  for  a  while,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  after  a  point  In  time 
hardening  no  longer  works  to  protect 
the  missile,  and  that  is  why  we  want  to 
make  it  mobile,  to  make  It  survivable. 

The  Soviets  have  two  mobile,  and 
therefore  siuTrlvable  missiles,  the  SS- 
24  and  the  SS-25.  They  recognize  the 
desirability  of  being  able  to  put  these 
kinds  of  weapons  on  rail  and  on  trucks 
so  they  can  move  around  luidetected 
and  remain  immune  from  attack.  As  I 
said,  neither  side  is  going  to  be  able  to 
find  the  other's  mobile  missUes.  That 
is  why  these  missiles  are  much  less 
vtilnerable  when  they  can  be  put  out 
on  to  tracks  than  they  are  in  a  fixed 
site. 

The  comment  of  my  colleague  just  a 
moment  ago  that  we  should  leave 
them  in  a  silo  where  they  are  less  vul- 


nerable has  it  exactly  turned  on  Its 
head.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
anything  that  is  in  a  fixed  place  is 
more  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack  than 
that  which  can  be  put  into  a  mobUe 
mode. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  important 
arguments.  The  American  people  want 
to  know  that  we  have  an  adequate  de- 
terrant  to  Soviet  attack.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  here,  and  the 
question  Is,  what  do  the  Soviets  fear? 
What  are  they  concerned  about?  What 
wUl  cause  them  to  think  twice  or  three 
times  before  they  decide  that  they 
want  to  laimch  an  attack  against  us?  I 
think  having  this  kind  of  survivable, 
second-strike  capability  is  what  wUl 
cause  them  to  hold  back  and  decide 
that  it  Is  better  to  try  to  work  things 
out  with  us  than  to  laimch  an  attack. 
Moreover,  one  reason  we  have  a 
bomber  force  Is  that  it  is  not  a  hair 
trigger  kind  of  retaliation.  E^^erybody 
knows  when  the  bombers  take  off  and 
It  takes  them  a  while  to  get  to  their 
targets.  It  is  not  a  first  strike  kind  of 
weapon,  and  it  does  not  require  us, 
when  we  have  been  warned  of  an 
attack  by  the  Soviets,  to  react  to  that 
kind  of  attack  in  a  hair  trigger  fash- 
ion. 

Likewise,  If  we  have  a  mobile  missile 
such  as  the  MX  on  rails,  it  can  be 
flushed  in  times  of  tension,  and  it  does 
not  need  to  be  fired  immediately.  The 
F»resident  does  not  have  to  decide  that 
he  has  only  15  minutes  to  decide 
whether  to  begin  the  holocaust  that 
ends  the  world.  He  does  not  have  to 
press  the  button  and  laimch  aU  of  our 
ICBM's.  Just  like  launching  the  bomb- 
ers, he  can  flush  the  MX  onto  its  rail 
system  and  see  what  develops.  He  can 
communicate  with  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, he  can  try  to  demonstrate  by 
doing  this  that  we  are  serious,  that  we 
are  ready  to  go  if  they  do  not  stop 
whatever  it  is  they  are  doing. 

But  It  is  one  step  removed  between 
that  nuclear  holocaust  and  the  signals 
from  the  Soviets  that  are  up  to  some- 
thing. I  would  think  that  my  friends 
who  desire  peace,  who  desire  to  have 
an  ability  to  deter,  short  of  pressing 
that  nuclear  trigger,  would  want  to 
have  a  system  like  this  which  clearly 
gets  us  away  from  the  hair  trigger  re- 
sponse, makes  our  system  survivable 
and  provides  the  deterrence  we  want. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  that  is  being  pro- 
posed should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiH).  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  McCrxry]  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
just  to  emphasize  that  we  are  now 
almost  out  of  time  on  this  debate  and 
my  three  questions  have  not  been  an- 
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swered.  What  about  accidents  on  the 
railroad  tracks?  What  about  sabotage? 
What  about  the  decision  when  this  is 
put  out  on  the  rails?  I  want  those  an 
swers  before  this  debate  ends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody  1. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  has  taken 
on  a  never-never  land  cost.  We  are 
talking  about  essentially  a  doomsday 
machine.  We  are  talking  about  moving 
these  things  around  once  the  attack 
has  started  or  when  we  are  in  a  high 
alert,  and  we  all  Itnow  that  we  have 
two  other  legs  of  the  triad  that  are 
also  vulnerable.  We  have  the  subma 
rines.  and  we  have  all  sorts  of  other 
ways  of  delivering  nuclear  warheads  to 
the  Soviet  Union  if  war  8x;tually 
breaks  out.  The  key  issue  is  this:  Are 
these  things  really  operable?  If  it 
takes  4  hours  to  really  deploy  these 
things,  the  war  will  be  basically  over. 
What  is  the  point  of  it  at  that  time? 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  If  we  have  to  have  a  mobile 
system— and  there  is  an  argument  for 
that— does  it  not  make  more  sense  to 
have  a  Midgetman  mobile  system  than 
an  MX  mobile  system,  putting  these 
big  expensive  warheads  at  risk,  put 
ting  them  on  soft  boxcars  where  they 
can  be  blown  away  by  anything  the 
Soviets  throw  at  us? 

Finally,  there  is  the  cost.  It  is  $13 
bUlion.  That  is  $13  billion  for  the 
latest  gimmick  of  land  wars,  if  you 
will,  when  we  are  only  spending  about 
$700  million  a  year  for  Amtrak.  This 
administration  is  prepared  to  spend 
less  than  $1  billion  a  year  to  move 
people  around  the  country  but  is  will 
ing  to  spend  $13  billion  to  move  mis 
siles  around  the  country. 

Which    is    more    important    to    the 
quality  of  life  in  the  United  States'' 
Does  anybody  seriously  think  that  this 
is  a  worthwhile  and  cost-effective  ex 
penditure  of  scarce  tax  dollars? 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RowtANDl. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut. 
First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respond 
to  the  gentleman's  inquiry  about  the 
vulnerability  of  the  rail  garrison 
system  and  some  of  the  problems  that 
may  occur. 

As  a  member  of  not  only  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  but  also  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  there  is  a 
very  adequate  and  detailed  briefing 
which  will  give  him.  I  think,  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  those  problems,  and  I 
would  encourage  the  gentleman  to  get 
that  briefing.  If  there  are  problems 
making  arrangements,  I  would  be  glad 
to  work  with  my  colleagues  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee  to  obtain  a  brief- 
ing for  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Cormecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  talking  about  a  briefing  in 
regard  to  when  the  dispersal  of  the 
missile  will  take  place? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  talk  about  the  classifi- 
cation, but  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
that  through  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee he  can  receive  a  full  briefing  on 
the  vulnerabilities  and  the  problems 
that  could  occur  and  how  we  will  re- 
spond to  those. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  had  sever- 
al briefings  in  8  years  on  the  R&D 
Subcommittee  and  the  Procurement 
Subcommittee  before  that,  and  these 
questions  caruiot  be  answered  in  any 
briefing  because  the  decisions  have 
not  been  made  regarding  safety,  sabo- 
tage, or  final  deployment.  The  deci- 
sion on  deployment  has  not  been 
made. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut. 
Again,  talking  in  an  unclassified 
manner,  it  is  my  understanding,  again 
as  a  member  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  do  not  think  he  has  gotten  the 
briefing  to  which  I  am  making  refer- 
ence, and  perhaps  sometime  in  the 
next  few  days  we  can  make  those  ar- 
rangements. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  few  quick  comments.  Earlier 
today  we  spent  several  hours  on  the 
B  2.  We  talked  about  everything  from 
the  defense  triad  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  spend  some  $70  billion  on 
132  planes. 

What  we  are  now  facing  is  some 
other  hard  economic  choices.  The  MX 
is  here  to  stay.  That  debate  is  over. 
We  have  50  MX  missiles.  Now  we  have 
to  work  together,  hopefully  in  a  bipar- 
tisan fashion,  to  determine  the  best 
way  to  protect  them  and  the  best  way 
to  make  them  mobile.  Someone  has 
suggested  that  we  walk  away  from  the 
MX.  that  we  walk  away  from  an  ex- 
penditure of  anywhere  from  $25  to  $30 
billion  and  go  to  the  more  expensive, 
smaller  Midgetman  missile  system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  an  additional 
$30  billion  to  build  two  land-based  sys- 
tems. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HertelI  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  our  last 
chance  to  ask  the  questions  that  have 
not  been  answered.  I  have  had  all  the 
briefings,  so  it  is  not  classified.  The 
fact  is  there  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  sabotage  or  to  the  possibili- 
ty of  accidents  over  miles  of  railroad 
tracks  in  civilian  areas.  There   is  no 


is    why    we    have 
from    the    propo- 


answer.  and  that 
gotten  no  answer 
nents. 

As  far  as  accidents  on  railroad 
tracks,  which  we  are  having,  unfortu- 
nately, on  a  monthly  or  weekly  basis 
In  the  country,  there  is  no  answer, 
classified,  or  not,  as  to  how  we  can 
avoid  accidents  with  the  largest  mis- 
sile ever  built  in  this  country  put  on 
railroad  tracks  and  going  through 
hundreds  of  miles  in  civilian  areas. 
There  Is  no  anwer.  classified  or  not. 

As  to  deployment,  I  have  talked  to 
General  Scowcroft  at  the  highest  level 
last  month,  and  there  still  are  not  spe- 
cifics, rhls  was  at  the  White  House.  I 
was  briefed  with  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  There  still 
are  not  strict  answers  on  deployment, 
and  that  is  why  the  proponents  carmot 
give  this  House  an  answer. 

But  more  Importantly,  we  carmot 
give  the  American  people  an  answer, 
and  we  are  talking  about  taking  the 
largest  missile  ever  built  In  the  coun- 
try and  putting  It  on  railroad  tracks 
where  we  have  accidents  and  where  we 
can  have  sabotage,  and  we  do  not 
know  when  or  how  long  it  Is  going  to 
be  deployed.  They  deserve  an  answer, 
and  that  Is  why  I  am  here  offering 
this  amendment  to  reduce  the  billions 
of  dollars  the  proponents  want  to 
spend  this  year.  There  Is  only  $269 
million  left  after  cutting  out  $774  mil- 
lion. 

Why?  We  want  to  get  answers  to 
these  questions,  because  otherwise  we 
are  going  to  go  down  that  same  road 
and  spend  more  and  more  money  and 
then  have  to  face  the  public  and  try  to 
get  answers  to  questions  that  have  not 
been  forthcoming  on  a  policy  that  has 
been  ill  thought  out. 

As  far  as  mobile  systems  are  con- 
cerned, we  already  have  many  of 
those.  We  have  three  types  of  systems 
we  are  going  forward  with.  We  have 
our  submarines,  the  best  force  In  the 
triad,  three  types  of  bombers,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  possibly  the  Midget- 
man. 

□  1540 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  all  mobile 
systems,  so  we  have  plenty,  but  not 
one  of  those  systems  endangers  the  ci- 
vilian population,  and  that  is  the  dif- 
ference, and  that  is  why  the  MX  rail 
system  was  rejected  by  past  leadership 
and  administrations,  and  that  is  why 
we  cannot  answer  the  questions  now 
this  afternoon. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  because  when 
we  spend  a  billion  dollars  this  year,  we 
are  going  too  far  forward  to  having 
this  in  cement,  and  then  having  the 
questions  that  I  have  asked  today  all 
day  in  this  debate,  all  year  and  the 
year  before,  answered  when  It  Is  too 
late. 
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I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  to  reduce  and  give  a 
second  thought  to  how  much  we  are 
going  to  spend  on  the  MX  system  and 
why  it  will  not  work  on  public  rail  sys- 
tems in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hahskh]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  made  regarding 
the  questions  that  were  asked.  I  really 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee, 
if  there  is  anyone  who  can  find  a  fool- 
proof system  in  this  whole  military 
thing.  I  woud  like  to  see  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  one. 

I  remember  as  a  State  legislator 
when  we  were  worried  about  Hill  Air 
Force  Base  because  planes  were 
coming  in.  These  were  not  757's;  there 
were  test  aircraft,  and  they  would  go 
through  areas,  and  my  coUeagues 
know  that  problems  can  occur.  In  a 
vertical  silo  my  colleagues  know  prob- 
lems can  occur.  We  talked  about  the 
idea  of.  well,  what  about  going  to  the 
civilian  population.  Well.  I  hope  my 
coUeagues  in  the  East  realize  that 
those  of  us  out  in  the  West  have  a  lot 
of  wide-open  spaces,  and  sometimes 
one  can  go  for  miles  and  miles  and 
miles  and  one  will  see  nothing  but  rat- 
tlesnakes and  jackrabbits.  and  I  am 
not  too  concerned  about  some  of  those 
particular  areas. 

Also  one  can  talk  about  civilians  per 
se.  If  we  look  at  our  Navy,  our  Air 
Force  and  our  Army,  we  find  that  ci- 
vilians are  working  on  those  things 
constantly.  So,  when  my  colleagues 
get  right  down  to  it  and  take  those 
things  into  consideration,  we  realize 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  problems  in  this, 
but  there  is  no  foolproof  system. 

I  think  those  who  have  had  some  of 
these  briefings  realize  that  the  mili- 
tary is  doing  the  very  best  that  they 
can  and  possibly  this  is  as  foolproof  as 
any  aircraft  would  be.  any  military  in- 
stallation, and  so  when  my  colleagues 
get  to  this.  I  really  do  not  feel  these 
are  honest,  viable  questions  that  have 
been  brought  up  concerning  this. 

A  rail  garrison,  the  small  ICBM  and 
the  train,  the  truck,  however  my  col- 
leagues want  to  do  this,  is  again  an  ad- 
vanced piece  of  technology,  and  it  is 
important  to  the  United  SUtes,  to  the 
military.  It  is  important  to  the  idea  of 
defending  this  country,  and,  as  we  see 
the  Soviet  Union  do  this,  we  find  out 
how  difficult  it  is.  We  know  that  they 
would  have  the  same  problem.  I  really 
feel  that  we  look  at  the  big  picture, 
and  the  big  picture  is  that  we  go  ahead 
and  continue  on  with  the  raU  garrison 
and  the  small  ICBM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  all  time  for  debate 
under  this  amendment  has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HertelI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    McCRERY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  168,  noes 
253,  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  169] 
AYES— 168 


Ackennan 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

AtUns 

AuColn 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennan 

BoKKs 

Bonior 

BorsU 

BOGCO 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brook£ 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Cardin 

Carx 

aay 

Clement 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Evans 

Feighan 

Flake 

Poglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Ooodling 

Gray 

Green 

Hall  (OH) 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 


Hopkinjs 

Horton 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

LewU  (GA) 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McHugh 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Neal  (MA) 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Payne  (NJ> 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

NOES— 253 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 


Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Rok>erts 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbreruier 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Willianiis 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields 

Fish 

Plippo 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 


Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Darden 

Davis 


Jones  (NO 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kyi 

Ukgomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

lAughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  <FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

liowery  (CA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMiUan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 


Hammerschmidt  Montgomery 
Hancock  Moorhead 


Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

HoUoway 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jones  (GA) 


Morrison  (WAi 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Parrts 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Penny 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 
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Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sarpalius 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schllf 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stallin«s 

Stangeland 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (G A) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Collins 
Courter 
Danneraeyer 
Dickir\son 


Dixon 
Florio 
Gingrich 
Hyde 


Leland 
Martinez 


D  1604 
Mr.    DERRICK    and    Mr.    PARRIS 
changed    their    vote    from     "aye"    to 

"no." 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mrs.  KENNELLY. 
Mr.    MATSUI.    and    Mr.    ANTHONY 


their    vote    from    "no* 


to 


changed 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMEirr  OTTtSCED  BY  MR.  FRAWK 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiuJER  of  California).  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prawk:  At  the 
end  of  title  II  (pa^e  55,  line  8).  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.  2&£.  TERMIN.ATIO.N  OF  SMALL  l<  HM  CKtH.K.AM 

'a)  TERifiifATiON  OF  Procram. -The  Secre 
t&ry  of  Defense  shall  terminate  the  small 
ICBM  progrram. 

(b)  LmiTATioN.— No  funds  may  be  obligat 
ed  or  expended  after  the  date  of  the  enact 
ment  of  this  Act  for  a  contract  for  the  small 
ICBM  program  other  than  for  termination 
expenses  required  under  a  contract  in  ex 
change  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Rkddction  im  Ponding. —The  amount 
provided  in  section  201  for  research,  devel 
opment.  test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscail  year  1990  is  hereby  reduced 
by  (lOO.OOO.OOO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur 
suant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Prank]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  a 
Member  in  opposition  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Prank]. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min 
nesota  [Mr.  Sabo]. 

PARLIAMZNTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  I  am  curious  to  know 
who  is  controlling  the  time  on  the 
other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  No 
Member  has  been  recognized  as  of  this 
time  for  the  purposes  of  opposition. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
McCrzry]  will  6e  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
just  voted  to  continue  funding  the  MX 
rail  garrison  system.  I  personally  did 
not  agree  with  that  decision,  but  the 
House  has  made  its  decision.  We  have 
decided  to  fund  one  mobile  missile 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  fund  a 
second  one.  This  Is  the  core  of  our 
motion,  of  those  of  us  who  are  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  We  simply  do  not 
need  to  deploy  a  second  mobile  system 
regardless  of  its  merits. 

The  second  very  fundamental  deci- 
sion that  we  raise  is  a  question  of  cost. 
The  total  program  cost  for  a  new 
Midgetman  is  going  to  be  t>etween  $20 
and  $30  billion.  That  is  In  addition  to 
the  rail  garrison's  cost  of  $4.5  billion. 

Another  important  component  of 
cost  that  we  deal  with  each  year,  both 
In  the  authorizing  bill  and  the  DOD 
appropriation  bill.  Is  the  ongoing  cost 


of  operations.  The  estimate  of  costs 
for  operation  of  a  500-missile  Midget- 
man  force  would  be  $410  million  every 
year,  and  that  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  operating  costs  of  $225  million  for 
the  MX  rail  garrison  system. 

In  my  judgment,  as  we  do  the  very 
difficult  process  of  setting  priorities. 
No.  1,  we  cannot  afford  the  Midget- 
man  because  of  its  construction  costs 
and  procurement  costs,  but,  second,  we 
cannot  afford  its  operations  cost  for 
Its  impact  both  on  other  procurements 
we  need  to  make  but  also,  and  equally 
important,  for  those  very  important 
operational  costs  that  we  have  year  to 
year. 
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So  I  would  urge  the  House,  you 
made  a  decision  earlier  today  to  fund 
MX  rail  garrison,  let  us  say  no  to  a 
second  mobile  system. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Marlenee]. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  President's  re- 
quest for  land-based  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion. We  have  heard  from  many  of  my 
colleagues  that  we  really  don't  need 
these  weapons.  They  claim  that  the 
United  States  faces  a  different  Soviet 
Union.  The  many  seemingly  radical 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  plus 
promises  from  Gorbachev  for  reduced 
military  spending  has  transformed  the 
image  of  Soviets  from  an  intractable 
enemy  to  our  friend  in  disarmament 
and  world  peace.  To  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

Despite  the  very  public  removal  of 
some  Soviet  tanks  and  troops  from 
Eastern  Europe,  to  date  there  is  little 
sign  that  the  Soviets  are  slacking  off 
any  major  aspect  of  their  military  pro- 
duction. In  the  strategic  arena,  the  So- 
viets already  have  deployed  their 
counterpart  to  our  MX  based  in  rail 
garrison  and  the  Midgetman— the  SS- 
24  and  theSS-25. 

Despite  the  INF  Treaty  and  all  of 
the  rhetoric  for  peace  and  disarma- 
ment from  Gorbachev,  Soviet  ICBM 
production  rose  from  75  weapons  per 
year  in  1986  to  150  in  1988.  Soviet  stra- 
tegic bombers  rolling  off  the  assembly 
line  increased  from  35  aircraft  in  1983 
to  45  per  year  in  1988.  Soviet  cruise 
missile  production  doubled  from  150 
weapons  per  year  in  1983  to  300  in 
1988,  while  short-range  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missile  [SLCM]  pro- 
duction remained  fairly  constant  over 
this  5-year  period  at  800  per  year. 

Isn't  it  convenient,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  at  the  exact  moment  when  Con- 
gress must  make  a  tough  decision  to 
proceed  with  ICBM  modernization, 
the  Soviets  volunteer  to  halt  produc- 
tion just  as  they've  reached  their 
quota.  In  short,  timendments  to  derail 
the     President's     proposal     is     quite 


simply  a  futile  exercise  In  unilateral 
disarmament. 

While  we  welcome  words  of  encour- 
agement for  arms  reduction  from  Gor- 
bachev, I  must  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we've  been  down  this  primrose 
path  before.  E}ver  since  1917.  Soviet 
leaders  have  promised  disarmament 
only  to  fool  Western  democracies  into 
a  position  of  Inferiority.  Even  if  we  be- 
lieve Gorbachev  intends  to  fulfill  all  of 
his  promises,  the  United  States  should 
not  base  its  defense  on  the  hopes  that 
he  stays  in  office.  This  month's  coal 
miner's  strike  has  in  Gorbachev's 
words,  been  the  most  serious  test  of 
his  leadership.  How  do  we  know  for 
sure  that  Gorbachev  will  remain  as 
the  supreme  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union  next  week?  Because  none  of  his 
reforms  have  been  institutionalized, 
all  of  his  dramatic  initiatives  could  be 
revoked  in  one  fell  swoop.  Just  look  at 
what  has  happened  in  China  last 
month. 

President  Bush  has  proposed  a  real- 
istic and  sound  defense  budget.  There 
are  no  frills,  but  only  sufficient  funds 
to  deter  potential  aggressors.  In  other 
words,  the  President  is  wisely  keeping 
our  powder  dry.  Land-based  ICBM 
modernization  plays  a  key  role  in  the 
overall  nuclear  deterrent  strategy. 

If  you  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, you  will  effectively  kill  the 
Midgetman  program,  which  will  se- 
verely cut  the  usefulness  of  the  land- 
based  leg  of  our  triad.  By  relying  on 
25-year-old  Minuteman  missiles  sitting 
in  fixed  silos,  you  give  the  Soviet  the 
upper  hand.  While  the  Soviets  can  dis- 
perse their  mobile  forces,  our  land- 
based  strategic  forces  are  sitting  like 
ducks  to  Soviet  targeters.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  July  24  letter  to  Chair- 
man AspiN  in  support  of  the  MX  and 
the  Midgetman,  the  Small  ICBM 
"offers  a  high  degree  of  survivability, 
even  with  virtually  no  warning."  You 
don't  have  to  use  it  or  lose  it.  The 
Midgetman  dramatically  adds  to  our 
deterrent  capability. 

Much  noise  has  been  made  about 
the  potential  cost  of  this  strategic 
system.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
the  Small  ICBM  will  not  cost  $40  or 
$50  billion.  According  to  Air  Force  es- 
timates, deploying  the  full  comple- 
ment of  500  Midgetmen  will  cost  $25 
billion.  Plus,  many  opponents  of  the 
Midgetman  ignore  its  main  purpose— 
survivability.  The  cost  per  surviving 
warhead  In  a  bolt-out-of-blue  attack 
on  the  United  States  is  dramatically 
less  than  for  the  MX  rail  garrison 
system.  It  requires  4  to  6  hours  to 
alert  the  train  crews  to  evacuate  the 
10- war  head  MX  missiles  from  the  rail 
garrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  requires 
less  than  5  minutes  to  disperse  the 
single-warhead  Midgetman  missiles. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  MX 
system,  I  find  it  amazing  to  see  Mem- 
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bars  who  object  to  the  high  cost  of  the 
Midgetman  fail  to  comprehend  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Small  ICBM 
force  would  survive  any  attACk  with 
less  than  5  minutes'  notice.  Yet,  in 
order  to  save  money  now.  supporters 
of  the  Prank  amendment  would  en- 
dorse the  MX  mlssUe  at  the  expense 
of  the  cost  effective,  survivable  Midg- 
etman program.  It  doesn't  make  sense. 

Finally,  approving  the  Bush  modern- 
ization program  will  support  our 
START  negotiators  in  Geneva.  Am- 
bassador Paul  Nltze.  who  successfully 
negotiated  the  INF  Treaty,  has  argued 
that  without  deploying  the  Midget- 
man system,  a  START  agreement  will 
be  Impossible.  If  anything  Is  to  be 
learned  from  the  INF  talks,  It  is  that 
we  can't  get  the  Soviets  to  give  up 
something  for  nothing. 

Do  we  honestly  beUeve  that  Gorba- 
chev is  so  magnaiilmous  to  give  up  his 
land-based  mobUe  capability  in  return 
for  our  paper  plans  that  he  can  defeat 
by  a  simple  vote  today?  Of  course  not. 
Vote  no  on  the  Frank  amendment,  and 
support  the  President's  bipartisan 
compromise  on  land-based  strategic 
nuclear  modernization. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
begtin  with  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  SaboI.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the     other     MinnesoU     twin      [Mr. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  House  has  put  together  a  good 
record  today,  and  in  view  of  that  good 
record,  what  we  are  about  to  do,  if 
Indeed  we  support  the  Frank  amend- 
ment, can  be  described  as  almost  any- 
thing except  unilateral  disarmament. 
Let  us  understand  the  context  of  the 
Prank  amendment. 

This  basically  is  the  Reagan-Bush- 
Cheney  position  of  1  year  ago.  Some- 
thing has  changed,  but  it  is  not  the 
merits  of  the  argument. 

But  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
Just  1  year  ago  an  awful  lot  of  Mem- 
bers that  today  are  supporting  this 
system  were  against  it.  Why?  A  lot  of 

reasons.  ^  *x,  ♦ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  understand  that 
we  do  not  need  a  perfect  land-based 
leg  of  the  deterrent  to  have  a  credible 
land-based  leg  of  the  deterrent,  and 
rail  garrison  MX  is  a  credible  land- 
based  improvement  of  our  deterrent. 

Why  then  change?  Why  spend  the 
$20  to  $30  billion,  a  terrible  mistake, 
not  in  strategic  Judgment,  in  political 
Judgment? 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  administration  decided  that  since 
many  Members  opposed  one  or  the 
other  of  these  systems,  perhaps  a  ma- 
jority of  the  body  is  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  the  systems,  and  since  a  lot 
of  Members  candidly  oppose  both  of 
the  systems,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
We  will  compromise  and  we  will  build 
both  of  them.  That  makes  no  sense  to 
this  Member.  It  makes  no  sense  to 


most  of  the  country.  It  does  not  make 
much  sense  for  our  national  security 

at  all.  ^        ^ 

I  support  the  Frank  amendment. 
Mr.    McCRERY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omla  [Mr.  FazioI. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  terminate  funding 
for  the  Midgetman  missUe.  Quite 
frankly,  I  must  admit  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  Members  of  my  own  party's 
desire  to  kill  the  Midgetman.  I  share 
many  of  their  frustrations  over  de- 
ployment and  now  rebasing  of  the  MX 
missile.  However,  the  answer  is  not  to 
kill  the  Midgetman. 

Beyond  the  political  battles,  there 
remain  many  sul)stantive  reasons  why 
our  party  has  In  the  past— and  should 
now— continue  its  support  for  the 
Midgetman  missUe. 

It  is  President  Bush's  National  Secu- 
rity Advisor— Brent  Scowcroft— that 
deserves  perhaps  the  most  credit  for 
formally  presenting  the  security  ra- 
tionale for  developing  the  Midgetman. 
Six  years  ago,  when  military  and  polit- 
ical leaders  In  this  country  were  up  in 
arms  over  the  perceived  vulnerabUity 
of  our  Nations  ICBM  force.  President 
Reagan  commissioned  General  Scow- 
croft to  lead  a  study  of  U.S.  strategic 
modernization  programs. 

Scowcroft's  Commission  concluded 
that  there  are  three  reasons  why  It 
was  Important  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  modernize  its  ICBM  force: 
First,  to  provide  a  hedge  against  pos- 
sible vulnerabilities  In  our  SLBM 
force,  and  we  believe  espionage  has 
made  us  more  vulnerable  here; 

Second,  to  introduce  complexity  and 
uncertainty  Into  any  plan  of  Soviet 

Third,  to  help  deter  Soviet  threats 
of  massive  conventional  or  limited  nu- 
clear attack  by  the  abUity  to  respond 
promptly  and  controUably  against 
hardened  military  targets. 

The  reasons  why  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion is  important  have  not  changed 
•  •  •  they  are  every  bit  as  valid  today 
as  they  were  6  years  ago.  No  matter 
how  much  Western  leaders  have 
grown  in  recent  years  to  appreciate 
the  new  Soviet  leadership,  the  military 
requirements  of  nuclear  deterrence 
have  not  disappeared. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  best  way  of  achieving 
these  requirements  was  to  deploy  'a 
small  mIssUe  with  sufficient  accuracy 
and  yield  to  put  Soviet  hardened  mili- 
tary targets  at  risk  ••  *  based  in  a 
mobile  fashion  to  ensure  that  the  mis- 
sile is  almost  totally  survivable." 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  did  5  years  ago  when 
we  began  development  of  the  Midget- 
man missile.  A  great  deal  of  consider- 
ation, analysis,  and  expense  has  gone 
into  the  development  of  this  system. 


Now.  when  we  are  so  close  to  gleaning 
the  fruits  of  this  effort,  it  strikes  me 
extremely  imprudent  to  Jeopardize  the 
fate  of  the  small  missile. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  makes  the  argument 
that  we  cannot  afford  Midgetman.  I 
want  to  say  to  him  and  his  supporters 
that  the  cost  of  the  Midgetman  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  that  of  more  than 
a  dozen  current  acquisition  programs— 
and  furthermore— as  research  has  pro- 
ceeded—costs have  continued  to  de- 
cline dramatically. 

Rve  weeks  ago,  a  few  members  met 
with  Brent  Scowcroft  to  talk  about 
the  Midgetman.  He  told  us  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  was  seriously  considering  a 
START  proposal  that  would  call  for  a 
ban  on  mobile  MIRV'd  missiles— that 
means  trading  rail  garrison  MX  for 
the  Soviet  SS-24.  Should  our  coimtry 
adopt  such   a   negotiating   position— 
which  I  quite  frankly  beUeve  would  be 
a  very  good  idea— deployment  of  the 
Midgetman  becomes  essential  as  a  sta- 
bUlzlng  offset  to  the  Soviets'  currently 
deployed  mobile  single-warhead  SS-25. 
I  say  to  Barney  and  Marty  and  Ron 
and  so  forth,  now  is  no  time  to  give  up 
on  the  Midgetman  missUe.  We  need  to 
think  about  a  post  START  force  struc- 
ture. We  need  to  transcend  political 
games    and   make    prudent   decisions 
that   meet  our  Nation's  security   re- 
quirements. We  have  come  a  long  way 
with  the  small  mIssUe.  Now  is  the  time 
to  embrace  it— not  abandon  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  F^ank  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  reported  their  support 
for  Midgetman  based  on  Its  contribution  to 
anus  control  and  a  stable  balance  between 
the  strategk:  forces  of  the  two  superpowers. 
The  cmcial  element  has  been  Midgetman's 
single  warhead  and  moving  away  from  the 
hair-trigger  of  MIRV'd  or  multiple  warheads. 

The  Pentagon,  of  course,  routinely  wants  as 
many  warheads  as  it  can  acquire,  and  there 
regularly  are  scenarios  from  numerous  quar- 
ters hatched  and  ftoated  to  ann  the  Midget- 
man with  two  or  even  three  nudear  warheads. 
If  the  body  continues  Its  support  for  Midget- 
man, we  should  insist  on  assurance  that  this 
missile  will  stay  a  single-warhead  missile  and 
not  be  MIRV'd  on  down  the  road? 

We  shouW  also  receive  assurance  as  to 
whether  the  Midgetman  is  likely  to  be  embel- 
lished with  the  high-tech  penetration  aids  and 
especially  the  ground-burrowing,  sito-busting 
warhead  technology  the  Pentagon  has  been 
developing.  In  other  words.  Are  we  building  a 
weapon  that,  when  combined  with  the  other 
extraordinarily  accurate  missiles  we  have 
been  pursuing,  well  may  be  viewed  by  the  So- 
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viets    as    a    first-strike    threat    and    actually 
hamper  our  arms  control  hopes? 

Mr  ChaimrMn,  most  folks  arxl  experts  in  the 
field  have  always  assumed— and  a  few  still 
do— that  tt>e  MIdgetman  would  be  most  sur 
vwable  far  into  the  next  century  by  basing  it 
on  our  military  reservations  in  the  South- 
west—where tfie  missile  could  roam  in 
rarKkxn  regular  patterns. 

The  po»nt  always  has  been  to  close  the  so- 
called  window  of  vulnerability  and  go  for  the 
most  survivable  ICBM  force  for  the  long  run 

Despite  all  of  the  dire  rtietonc  of  ttie  past 
administration  about  Soviet  first  stnkes  and 
our  supposedly  dangerously  vulnerable 
ICBM's.  PresKlent  Reagan  of  course  surpnsed 
many  folks  by  picking  the  northern  plains  for 
ttie  first  MidgBtman  basing.  We  all  know  the 
reason  vras  that,  despite  all  the  bravado  atxjut 
a  second-to-fwne  defense,  the  past  adminis- 
tration didn't  want  to  pay  the  higher  costs  of 
putting  the  MkJgetman  in  the  Southwest  So 
they  pick  a  northern  site,  |ust  10  hours  from 
tt>e  Pacific  Coast  and  the  growing  threat  from 
Soviet  submarines. 

Mr  Chairman,  how  long  do  you  expect  it  will 
be  before,  given  advances  by  the  Soviets,  that 
prudence  and  care  for  survivability  will  require 
that  tfie  Midgetman  be  redeployed  elsewhere 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
MX  was  first  sold  to  us  as  a  bargaining 
chip  because  it  was  unusable,  it  could 
not  be  used  because  it  was  a  world- 
ending  weapon. 

Now  that  it  has  been  deployed  we 
obviously  not  only  are  not  going  to 
bargain  it  away,  we  are  going  to  put  it 
on  rail,  make  it  mobile.  The  Congress 
just  voted  that  way. 

If  Members  voted  to  mobilize  the 
MX.  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  now  vote  to  create  a  whole  new 
system  to  also  be  mobile.  Can  anyone 
in  this  body  seriously  tell  me  that  we 
need  two  land-based  mobile  systems  on 
top  of  all  of  the  other  systems  we 
have?  We  have  2,450  warheads  in  over 
a  thousand  silos,  and  if  that  ls  not 
enough,  what  is? 

Since  we  are  going  to  have  a  mobile 
system,  why  do  we  want  to  spend  $20 
billion  to  $30  billion  more  in  this 
period  of  scarce  resources  to  start  a 
whole  new  system  and  spend  another 
$500  million  per  year  on  operating 
costs?  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  justi- 
fied. 

Last  year  the  Congress  went  on 
record  that  it  did  not  want  two  sys- 
tems. But  it  deferred  the  decision  as  to 
which  one  and  asked  the  President  to 
give  us  his  suggestion  as  to  which  one 
do  you  want,  Mr.  President  The 
President  came  back  without  a  choice 
He  wants  both. 

Do  Members  not  think  it  is  time  that 
we  made  some  tough  decisions  around 
here  and  picked  one?  If  the  President 
will  not,  we  at  least  should. 

Finally  on  arms  control,  it  is  often 
argued  that  we  need  this  for  arms  con 
trol.  Members  should  be  aware,  and  I 
am  a  congressional  delegate  to  the 
arms  talks  in  Geneva,  our  position  in 
Geneva   is   that    we   want   zero   land 


based  mobile  systems,  zero,  not  one. 
not  two.  zero.  This  body  will  be  taking 
us  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction,  and 
it  will  not  be  affordable  for  us  to  move 
to  a  two-system  mobile  land-based 
ICBM. 

I  urge  support  of  the  FYank  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  reasoning  behind  this 
amendment  of  my  friends,  the  gentle- 
mam  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]. 
They  say  Midgetman  is  dead  and  the 
vulnerable  MX  rail  garrison  is  unstop- 
pable, so  we  might  as  well  accept  the 
loss  of  deterrence  and  stop  spending 
money  to  feed  the  corpse. 

They  may  be  right.  For  sure,  those 
of  us  back  in  1983  who  signed  the 
famous  Treaty  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  those  of  you  who  bought  the 
Scowcroft  Snake  Oil,  you  were  swin- 
dled blind.  To  think  you  could  get  the 
small  single  warhead  ICBMs  by  sup- 
porting big  MIRVd  ICBM's  was  the 
bonehead  play  of  the  decade. 
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Now  the  administration  has  the  MX 
and  it  is  leaving  Midgetman  to  twist 
slowly,  slowly  in  the  wind. 

But.  my  friends,  the  curtain  has  not 
fallen  yet.  If  we  pass  the  Spratt 
amendment,  which  is  comirg  next, 
and  then  slow  down  vulnerable  rail 
garrison  and  encourage  the  adminis- 
tration to  trade  it  off  againft  the  SS- 
24.  stability  and  deterrence  may  yet 
win  out  and  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
first-strike  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  both  sides. 

If  the  Spratt  amendment  fails  or  if 
it  is  dropped  in  conference,  if  it  is 
clear  that  it  in  fact  is  dead,  then  I  will 
join  you  in  killing  the  Midgetman  in 
the  appropriations  bill.  But  for  now  in 
the  authorization  bill  I  do  not  think 
deterrence  is  dead.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  stop  the  show.  I  think  we 
ought  to  vote  for  a  rational  ICBM 
policy,  that  means  keeping  the  Midg- 
etman alive  and  that  means  defeating 
the  Frank  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  in- 
teresting vote  today.  I  offered  this 
exact  same  amendment  last  year  at 
this  time  and  last  year  75  Republicans 
voted  for  this  amendment.  During  the 
debate,  the  major  argument  went 
something  like  this,  by  the  proponents 
of  the  Midgetman:  "Let  us  not  elimi- 
nate this  Midgetman.  let  us  allow  the 
next  admini-stration  to  make  a  choice. 
Let  us  allow  the  next  administration 
to  decide  whether  to  go  with  MX  or 
Midgetman.  Let  us  give  them  the 
option. " 


Well,  here  we  are  and  as  usual  we 
have  delayed  the  decision  from  last 
year  and  now  we  do  not  want  to  make 
the  choice. 

All  of  a  sudden  support  emerges  for 
both  missiles. 

We  built  the  MX,  it  is  here  to  stay. 
We  have  spent  $25  billion  and  we  still 
need  a  basing  mode. 

How  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  jet 
off  and  build  yet  another  missile 
system  at  a  cost  of  $30  billion?  I  sup- 
pose there  are  some  politics  involved, 
and  that  is  very  unfortunate. 

Last  year  the  Midgetman  was  a 
Democrat  idea,  the  Republicans  were 
opposed  to  it.  This  year  the  Midget- 
man is  a  Republican  idea  and  perhaps 
the  Democrats  will  be  opposed  to  it. 
Same  missile,  same  amendment,  same 
arguments. 

This  administration  seems  to  favor 
anything  and  everything.  It  is  the 
Noah's  Ark  theory,  the  theory  that 
you  need  two  land-based  missile  sys- 
tems, the  MX  and  the  Midgetman,  and 
the  theory  that  you  need  two  bomb- 
ers, the  B-l  and  the  B-2. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  are 
we  going  to  afford  the  MX,  the  rail 
garrison  basing  mode,  the  Midgetman 
missile  system  the  B-l  bomber,  the  B- 
2  bomber,  SDI,  the  space  program,  the 
space  plane  and  the  V-22  and  F-14  and 
all  without  raising  taxes?  Good  luck. 
At  some  point  we  are  going  to  have  to 
set  priorities,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  tough  choices. 

I  urge  my  Republican  colleagues  to 
be  consistent  with  last  year  and  sup- 
port the  Prank  amendment. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  force  of  500  small 
ICBM's  in  hard-mobile  launchers  pro- 
vides the  United  States  with  a  reliable 
and  survivable  ICBM  force.  Even 
under  tactical  warning  of  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear strike,  the  small  ICBM  force  is 
highly  survivable.  The  small  ICBM 
force  will  be  capable  of  delivering 
prompt  and  accurate  retaliation 
against  Soviet  targets  following  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  Like  other  ICBM 
systems,  the  small  ICBM  is  also  tech- 
nically reliable  and  has  very  secure 
command  and  control  links  to  the  na- 
tional command  authority,  making  the 
probability  of  a  serious  accident  or 
system  failure  practically  nonexistent. 
The  dispersed  small  ICBM  force  cre- 
ates a  variety  of  serious  dilemmas  for 
Soviet  warplarmers  who  are  consider- 
ing a  disarming  strike.  First,  the  dis- 
persed force  greatly  increases  the 
number  of  aimpoints  for  Soviet  nucle- 
ar forces.  A  Soviet  barrage  attack 
against  small  ICBM's  would  be  very 
costly  in  terms  of  warheads  to  target. 
Even  then,  the  Soviet  leadership 
would  be  very  uncertain  of  a  success- 
ful attack.  Furthermore,  since  each 
small  ICBM  has  only  one  warhead,  the 
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cost  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  terms  of  attack- 
ing warheads  for  each  \3S.  warhead  is 
even  greater.  In  general,  the  mobility 
and  single  RV  per  missile  of  the  small 
ICBM  strengthens  strategic  stability 
to  a  tremendous  degree.  Mobility  also 
makes  the  small  ICBM  insensitive  to 
Soviet  improvements  in  suxtiracy. 

This  combinaton  of  survivability  and 
reliability  of  the  small  ICBM  will 
result  in  many  important  synergistic 
benefits  for  other  U.S.  strategic  forces. 
Its  high  survivability,  even  when  re- 
ceiving only  tactical  warning,  provides 
deterrence  coverage  for  the  dispersing 
Peacekeeper  rail-garrison  ICBM  force, 
U.S.  sQo-based  ICBM's.  as  well  as  for 
the  other  legs  of  the  U.S.  triad. 

Deployment  of  the  small  ICBM  will 
also  provide  the  United  States  with 
important  bargaining  leverage  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  START  nego- 
tiations. The  Soviet  Union  has  cur- 
rently deployed  road-mobile  SS-25 
ICBM's  each  with  a  single  warhead. 
and  rail-mobUe  SS-24  ICBM's,  each 
with  10  warheads.  Deployment  of 
more  Soviet  mobile  missiles  are  ex- 
pected. In  contrast,  the  United  States 
has  no  mobile  ICBM's  deployed.  With- 
out a  mobile  ICBM  force,  the  United 
States  has  no  real  change  to  restrain 
or  eliminate  such  a  robust  Soviet 
ICBM  force.  As  history  continues  to 
show  us,  the  Soviet  leadership  is  not 
inclined  to  make  strategic  arms  con- 
trol concession  at  the  bargaining  table 
unless  faced  with  a  determined  U.S. 
response  in  the  field. 

Finally,  despite  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  the  smaU  ICBM  is  very  af- 
fordable and  strengthens  U.S.  deter- 
rence policy  at  a  cost  far  less  than 
other  systems  or  forces.  In  general, 
strategic  offensive  forces,  particularly 
ICBM's.  make  up  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  DOD  budget.  In  1989,  for 
example,  ICBM  funding  comprised 
only  1  percent  of  the  total  defense 
budget.  If  one  considers  that  a  new 
U.S.  armor  division  costs  $43.8  billion, 
the  deployment  of  500  small  ICBM's 
on  hard-mobile  laimchers  for  a  total 
cost  of  $25.85  billion  is  quite  a  bargain. 
Given  current  and  future  increases  in 
accuracy  and  throw-weight  to  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  forces.  I  hope  you 
wiU  agree  that  the  small  ICBM  is  not 
only  affordable,  but  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  DorganI. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  these  are 
times  in  which  we  must  make  tough 
choices.  You  sure  could  have  fooled 

me. 

The  Department  of  Defense  a  few 
months  ago  was  confronted  with  this 
choice,  rail  garrison  MX  or  a  Midget- 
man. The  consensus  was  that  DOD 
was  going  to  have  to  make  a  choice  be- 


tween the  two.  But  what  choice  did 
the  Department  of  Defense  officials 
make?  They  said,  'We  want  them 
both.  We  want  to  buUd  it  all."  They 
said,  "FuU  speed  ahead."  No  weapons 
system  costs  too  much  for  these  folks. 
I  disagree.  We  do  not  make  this 
country  stronger  by  buUding  missiles 
we  do  not  need  with  money  we  do  not 
have.  That  is  a  fact. 

There  is  nothing  midget  about  the 
Midgetman.  This  Midgetman  would  be 
a  giant  tumor  in  the  Federal  budget 
that  wiU  grow  and  grow  and  grow  with 
every  succeeding  budget.  I  understand 
my  colleagues'  interest  in  the  Midget- 
man. But  we  simply  can't  afford  new 
missiles. 

I  think  buying  both  would  be  a  giant 
mistake  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

Someplace  the  appetite  for  these 
missile  programs  must  wane.  This  is 
the  place,  in  my  judgment.  Congress 
must  make  the  right  decision,  not  just 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  but  for 
the  country. 

And  the  right  decision  is  to  defeat 
the  Midgetman  missile  program.  We 
do  not  need  it  and  we  caruiot  afford  it. 
It  is  that  simple. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DtjRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana has  5  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
only  have  one  remaining  speaker,  and 
I  understand  as  a  representative  of  the 
committee  we  have  the  right  to  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  entitled 
to  close. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  offeror  of  the 
amendment  does  not  have  the  right  to 
close? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
McCrery],  representing  the  commit- 
tee on  its  position,  has  the  right  to 
close. 
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Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Ireland]. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  FYank  amend- 
ment. Now  that  we  have  the  true  story 
on  the  Pentagon's  5-year  plan  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  we  know  that  the 
programs  of  the  Pentagon,  the  ones 
that  we  are  addressing  today,  will  cost 
some  $150  billion  more  than  the  Pen- 
tagon itself  was  projecting.  We  know 
also  that  there  is  not  enough  money 
downstream  to  pay  for  all  these  pro- 
grams, all  these  programs  that  are  in 
the  bill  that  we  are  looking  at  today. 


So  we  know  that  we  must  make  cuts 
and  make  big  cuts. 

The  question,  then,  really  is  what  do 
we  cut,  and  when  do  we  cut  it,  so  that 
America  will  be  safe?  If  we  cut  the 
wrong  weapons  system,  we  are  in  big 
trouble.  If  we  keep  all  the  weapons 
and  cut  readiness  and  training,  we  are 
in  trouble  just  as  we  were  in  the  late 
1970's.  If  we  wait  to  cut.  the  cost  just 
goes  up  and  up  and  up.  However,  there 
is  no  question  that  cut  we  must. 

So  what  should  we  do?  We  should 
cut  the  Midgetman  t)ecause  we  will 
have  the  rail  mobile  MX,  and  America 
will  be  safe.  If  we  cut  now,  we  wUl  save 
$23  billion  in  the  outyears,  a  giant  step 
toward  protecting  our  own  readiness. 

I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  Frank 
amendment  to  end  the  Midgetman. 
We  must  cut.  and  we  must  cut  now. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  un- 
derstanding is  the  committee  has  the 
right  to  close,  which  I  understood  to 
mean  the  final  speaker.  It  has  been 
represented  to  me  that  there  are  going 
to  be  three  final  speakers.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  theological,  but  is  one 
three,  three  one?  Do  they  have  that 
right?  I  would  like  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  if 
there  is  one  Member  on  the  floor  who 
is  to  close,  then  of  course,  he  will  have 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  FRANK.  My  inquiry  is  that  the 
other  side  intended  to  have  three  final 
speakers  as  a  final  speaker. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  option  of  the  closing 
Member  to  yield  at  any  point,  while 
remaining  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  Chair.  The 
arithmetic  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  constant;  they  can 
multiply  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the     gentleman     from     Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  RiTTER]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Frank  amendment.  I 
find  it  a  little  strange  to  be  out  here  in 
league  with  my  good  friend  and  ideo- 
logical opposite,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Prank],  but  on 
this  one  he  is  right.  He  is  on  target. 

Upon  completion  of  this  authoriza- 
tion we  have  credible  high  technology 
deterrence.  MX  rail  garrison,  D5, 
SLBM,  B-2  deployment,  we  have  SDI 
on  track.  How  much  do  we  need?  How 
much  can  we  afford?  There  is  a  vul- 
nerability here,  vulnerability  of  some 
Members  voting  for  anything  and  ev- 
erything because  it  all  sounds  good, 
and  it  all  makes  sense,  but  at  some 
point,  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  MX 
and  the  D5  and  the  B-2  and  the  SDI 
right,  we  carmot  impoverish  each  and 
every  one  of  these  problems  by  having 
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everything  else  In  the  hopper  at  the 
same  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  Prank  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
PrakkI  has  3  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MACHTL£Y.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  nse  in  supporl  of  the  Frank 
amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to  commend 
my  cx)lleague  from  Massachusetts  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  Mr  Frank,  for  his  efforts 
to  eliminate  a  costly  weapons  systems  which 
this  country  does  not  need  This  is  a  budget 
issue 

Mr  Chairman,  uruler  Gramm-Rudman  guide- 
lines, we  are  supposed  to  reduce  the  deficit  to 
zero  by  1993.  With  this  in  mind,  all  possible 
means  of  reducing  the  Federal  deficit  must  be 
consKJered  And  as  we  all  know,  the  best 
means  of  saving  nrroney  m  the  defense  budget 
IS  to  terminate  programs  early— to  kill  them 
before  tfiey  get  rolling 

The  Midgetrnan  is  one  such  program  early 
in  its  development.  This  midgetman  will 
gobble  up  money  faster  than  Pacman  If  we 
terminate  Midgetman  now  by  passing  the 
Frank  amendment,  we  would  save  the  Amen 
can  taxpayers  some  $32  tullion.  In  these  times 
of  budget  restraint  and  with  Gramm-Rudman 
targets  hanging  over  our  heads  every  day. 
there  is  simply  no  room  in  the  long  term  to 
fund  two  ICBM  program  s— like  desserts  one 
IS  enough,  i  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Frank  amendment. 

The  tiest  approach  for  national  security  is  a 
strong  economy  without  a  deficit 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
close  all  by  myself  for  my  3  minutes, 
and  yield  myself  the  remainder  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  hearing  from 
some  of  my  friends  the  most  expensive 
bedtune  story  in  history.  My  good 
friend  from  Oregon  said  he  does  not 
think  we  should  have  the  Midgetman 
and  the  MX  rail.  So  therefore,  he  is 
going  to  vote  to  keep  the  Midgetman 
alive  because  one  of  these  days  we  will 
beat  the  MX  rail.  We  just  got  beat  by 
84  votes,  but  hope  spring  eternal  in 
the  heart  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  The  money  better  spring  eter 
nal. 

The  single  most  expensive  piece  of 
budget  authority  that  we  now  build, 
aft€r  the  Stealth  is  this:  It  is  a  $25  bil- 
lion budget  authority  by  Pentagon  ac 
counting.  That  is  a  lot  of  money.  We 
have  only  spent  $100  million.  We  will. 
if  this  amendment  is  defeated,  have 
the  ploy  of  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  who  voted  for  the  MX  rail. 
but  then  he  will  vote  to  reduce  it  a 
little,  so  the  bill  will  come  out  ahead, 
as  the  gentleman  said,  with  the  SDI 
and  with  the  Stealth  and  with  the  B-1 
and  with  the  MX  and  with  the  Midget- 
man.   I    know    some    of    my    liberal 
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a  new  position  on  arms  control  which 
will  give  up  rail  garrison  MX  if  the  So- 
viets give  up  their  SS-24.  They  would 
then  not  deploy  the  highly  mirved 
system  and  go  forward  with  the  SS-25. 
which   is  their  one   warhead  system. 


friends  are  upset  and  say.  "You  are 
right,  we  do  not  want  to  spend  the  $25 
billion,  but  we  have  to  buy  a  weapon." 
I  will  buy  the  gentleman  Mace.  It  will 
be  cheaper. 
This  liberal  needs  to  have  a  weapon. 


I  understand  it.  but  $25  billion  is  polit 
ical  insurance  above  and  beyond  what 
the  Treasury  can  bear.  We  are  in  the 
zero  sum  situation. 

Last  week  we  have  to  choose  be- 
tween space  and  the  homeless  and  vet- 
erans, and  the  people  say,  "I  hate  it,  I 
hate  it."  We  are  guaranteeing  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  choices,  and  even  worth. 
What  Members  have  a  chance  to  do 
now.  today,  is  to  save  $25  billion.  Mem- 
bers already  have  the  MX  rail.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  thinks  he  will 
beat  those  84  voles.  No  one  else  does.  I 
wish  we  could.  However,  no  one  else 
thinks  so. 

What  we  have  today  is  the  anti- 
inage  theory  of  weaponry,  letting 
Members  keep  everything  and  spend 
money  on  il.  We  have  one  chance,  and 
one  chance  only  lo  kill  a  weapon. 

Now.  my  friend  from  California  .said 
well,  he  had  met  with  Mr.  Scowcroft. 
and  Mr  Scowcroft  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent said,  but  the  President  will  not 
say  it  publicly,  but  he  said  it  to  him 
personally,  and  Scowcroft  and  those 
others  have  a  great  record  of  negotia- 
tion. Every  lime  some  Democrats  go  to 
the  White  House  to  negotiate,  they 
leave  their  pants  behind  with  a  lot  of 
money  in  them,  euchring  in  1983.  eu- 
chring them  again,  talked  to  Scow- 
croft and  made  it  nice  and  said  this  is 
good  possible  theory,  maybe  yes, 
maybe  no.  give  me  $25  billion,  and 
they  say.  "Boy.  we  got  a  great  deal 
coming  from  your  pockets."  We  in- 
creased a  terrible  budget  crunch,  un- 
meetable  Gramm-Rudman  demand. 
Members  have  one  chance,  under  this 
bill,  to  save  some  money  for  the 
future.  If  Members  vote  down  this 
amendment.  I  guarantee  this  bill 
comes  out  of  here  and  goes  to  the 
other  body  with  both  the  MX  rail  and 
the  Midgetman  committed.  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  Members  are  going  to 
wheel  and  deal  and  somehow  make  the 
Midgetman  appear  and  the  rail  garri- 
son disappear  is  wrong. 

Members  have  one  chance,  one 
chance  only,  to  save  $25  billion  that  no 
one  thinks  is  strategically  necessary  if 
the  MX  is  also  there.  Please  take  it. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  preserving  the  small  single 
warhead  Midgetman  missile.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  the  small  ICBM  is  the 
most  survivable  weapon  we  can  put 
out.  I  think  it  is  preferable,  frankly,  to 
rail  garrison,  but  I  think  at  this  point 
in  time  we  have  to  move  forward  on 
both  systems. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  Geneva,  that 
the  Bush  administration  will  lay  down 


and  we  would  go  ahead  with  the  Midg- 
etman. our  one  warhead  system.  So 
there  is  a  way  to  move  away  from  the 
necessity  of  having  to  go  with  rail  gar- 
rison MX.  Midgetman  gives  the  United 
States  survivability.  It  also  is  stabiliz- 
ing. It  is  not  a  system  that  can  be  at- 
tacked, except  by  barrage.  It  is  more 
survivable.  in  fact,  than  the  rail  garri- 
son approach. 

n  1640 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Prank 
amendment  is  a  mistake  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  the  Midgetman  program 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  I 
agree  entirely  with  his  statement. 

At  this  point  none  of  us  knows 
whether  we  are  going  to  end  up  build- 
ing both  of  these  systems.  We  do  know 
that  the  Soviets  have  two  like  systems, 
the  SS-24,  like  the  rail  MX  and  the 
SS-25.  like  the  Midgetman.  and  I  am 
convinced  that  we  ought  not  unilater- 
ally cancel  one  of  these  at  the  point 
when  the  Bush  administration  is  just 
going  into  negotiations. 

I  linow  that  many  of  us  in  the  House 
did  not  feel  comfortable  that  the  pre- 
vious administration  was  Interested  in 
arms  control.  I  think  that  this  admin- 
istration at  least  shows  enough  inter- 
est in  arms  control  that  we  ought  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  negotiate  the 
deal.  I  think  we  ought  to  vote  down 
this  amendment,  support  these  mis- 
siles, give  them  a  chance  to  negotiate, 
and  hope  that  eventually,  if  we  take 
out  one  of  these  missiles,  it  will  be  in 
the  context  of  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment in  which  we  get  a  like  system 
from  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman,  is  it  not  true  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  not 
a  massive  amount  of  money?  We  are 
talking  about  $100  million  to  barely 
keep  this  program  alive,  and  in  faw;t,  I 
for  one  think  It  is  too  little.  If  we  are 
going  to  go  ahead.  I  believe  we  should 
have  more  money,  but  this  Is  the  best 
we  can  do  under  these  circumstances.  I 
also  think  that  the  Midgetman  could 
be  deployed  with  two  warheads  in- 
stead of  one  warhead.  If  it  might  po- 
tentially be  deployed  with  two  war- 
heads, that  would  bring  the  cost  down 
from  about  $26  billion  to  about  $14  bil- 
lion. That  is  another  viable  option  and 
one  that  we  ought  to  take  a  very  seri- 
ous look  at.  because  the  gentleman 
from    Massachusetts    [Mr.    Prank]    is 
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UM  I 


I  think  to  kill 
time  would  be 


correct,  we  do  not  have  unlimited  re- 
sources. So  we  are  going  to  have  to 
look  at  various  ways  of  deploying 
Midgetman.  There  might  be  just  300 
instead  of  500,  and  that  is  another  way 
to  save  some  money. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  program  at  this 
premature. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  sadly, 
the  coalition  in  support  of  the  Prank 
Amendment  is  not  just  the  people  like 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  PrankI  and  others  who  believe 
that  the  world  is  safer  with  few  nucle- 
ar weapons.  It  contains  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritter]  and 
those  people  who  be!  .eve  that  a  stable 
envirorunent  is  a  world  where  we  have 
D-5  missiles,  rail  mobile  MX's,  and 
star  wars,  where  we  go  to  war  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  or  on  a  computer-an- 
nounced warning. 

This  is  not  the  world  I  would  like  to 
live  in.  I  would  like  to  live  in  a  world 
where  we  have  very  few  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  where  those  that  we  do  have 
would  be  based  in  stable,  mobile  sys- 
tems that  are  secure  from  first  strike 
attack.  Clearly,  we  do  not  need  an  MX 
and  a  Midgetman.  and  hopefully  wise 
heads  in  the  administration,  and  here, 
will  prevail  at  some  point  and  we  will 
abandon  the  perfectly  absurd  position 
that  our  negotiators  are  taking,  that 
at  the  same  time  we  want  both  mobile 
ILBMs  it  is  our  p>osition  in  Geneva  to 
want  to  have  the  Soviets  do  away  with 
theirs. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
irony  of  this  is  that  the  Scowcraft 
Commission  said  we  should  go  mobile. 
The  Soviets  have  read  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  report,  and  they  have 
gone  mobile.  We  are  stiU  here  debat- 
ing the  point. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
administration  is  unwilling  to  forebear 
on  the  expansion  of  the  rail  mobile 
MX,  for  the  sake  of  a  possible  ex- 
change for  the  SS-24. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  all  time  has  expired  on 
this  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Prakk]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  168,  noes 
254,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 


Applegate 

Atkins 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

BUlrakis 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  < CO) 

Bry&nt 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Campbell  (CA) 

Carr 

Clay 

Coble 

Conyers 

Cox 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Davis 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Douglas 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Caydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gllckman 

Goodllng 

Grandy 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hasten 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 


[Roll  No.  170] 
AYES-168 

Herger 

Hertel 

HoUoway 

Houghton 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson  iCT) 

Johnson  <SD) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

ICleczka 

Kostmayer 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

McCloskey 

McDermoll 

McGrath 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Neal  (MA) 

Nielson 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens  ( NY ) 

Oxley 

Parr  is 

Payne iNJ) 

Payne  <VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Ridge 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

BUbray 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Brennan 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CO) 


Ritter 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rovbal 

Ruiso 

Pnbo 

SAiki 

Sangmeisler 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shays 

Shumway 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

'OR) 
Smith.  Robert 
INH) 

Smith.  Robert 
I  OR 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Sludds 

Tauke 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


NOES— 254 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Doman  'CA> 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 


Hayej  iLA) 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlir. 

Leath  >TXi 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lent 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  ;NYi 

Lukens.  Donald 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 


Barnard 

Collins 

Courter 


Erdreich 

Espy 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grant 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 


McHugh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moorhesul 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nacle 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owerw  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Pease 

Perkiivs 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Quillen 

Rah&U 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schumer 

Seixsenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stal  lings 

Stangeland 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taimer 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

TorriceUi 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagi 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Whittaker 

Williams 

Wise 

Wylie 

Yalron 

Young  (AK> 

Young (FL) 


Daruiemeyer 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

□  1703 


Florio 

Hyde 

Leland 


Messrs.  MADIGAN.  SMITH  of  Flori- 
da, ROSE,  and  BOEHLERT  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

LEGISLAXrVX  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 

word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Durbin).  Without  objection,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
take  a  moment  here  and  let  the  major- 
ity leader  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
schedule  and  where  we  are  tonight 
and  what  people  can  expect  in  the  way 
of  votes  for  the  rest  of  this  evening,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  and  then  I  wiU 
yield  to  the  majority  leader,  but  we 
have  in  this  series  of  amendments  on 
the  ICBM  issue  two  more  amend- 
ments, a  Spratt  amendment  which  re- 
duces the  rail  MX  to  $600  million,  and 
then  the  Mavroules  amendment  which 
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puts  a  cap  of  50  on  the  MX.  Both  of 
those  are  amendments  which  are  in 
order  to  debate  for  a  half  an  hour  and 
followed  by  a  vote.  If  we  follow  the 
full  process,  we  will  have  a  haJf  aji 
hour  debate  and  a  vote  and  a  half  an 
hour  of  debate  and  a  vote,  which 
would  get  us  one  vote  around  530  and 
another  vote  maybe  about  6:15.  I 
would  guess. 

Then  beyond  that,  we  will  go  into 
the  class  two  amendments. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
for  what  he  has  in  mind  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

It  will  be  our  intention  to  continue 
on  with  class  two  amendments,  but  to 
hold  the  votes  until  tomorrow  morn 
ing.  We  will  go  in  at  9  o'cloclc. 

We  have  a  plutonium  amendment 
and  then  we  would  propose  to  have 
the  votes  that  would  be  held  over  to 
the  extent  there  are  some  from  this 
evenings  work,  until  that  time,  which 
should  be  around  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  follow  this  schedule,  what  time  to- 
morrow does  the  leader  believe  we 
would  get  done  tomorrow  night? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  have 
under  the  rule  as  I  understand  it  ap- 
proximately 10  hours  of  business,  but 
it  is  our  belief  that  it  will  not  take 
that  long  to  complete  the  business.  We 
believe  that  we  might  be  able  to  finish 
this  bill  at  6  or  7  o'clock  tomorrow 
night;  at  least  that  would  be  our  hope. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  ask  one  or  two  more  questions,  I 
am  a  little  concerned,  I  might  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman.  How 
many  amendments  does  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  think  would  be  in 
order  to  vote  on  when  we  first  come  in 
in  the  morning? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  all  the  amendments 
would  be  voted  on,  there  would  be  a 
total  of  5. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Would  it  be  the 
gentleman's  intention  to  deal  with 
those,  one  with  a  15-minute  vote  and 
four  with  5-minute  votes? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  up  to  the  Chair, 
but  that  is  what  we  did  with  them  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  part  of  our 
concern  or  the  concern  expressed  to 
me  by  members  of  the  committee  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  is  that  sometimes 
when  you  get  into  a  complicated  series 
of  amendments  that  there  is  some  dif 
ficulty  in  making  sure  that  everybody 
has  had  a  chance  to  focus  on  each  of 


those,  particularly  if  the  debate  this 
evening  were  to  occur  after  Members 
had  their  last  vote  and  had  gone  to 
dinner. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  a  very  good 
chance  that  some  of  these  amend- 
ments that  we  are  looking  at  tonight 
will  not  be  offered  and  will  be  settled 
out.  We  may  end  up  with  only  one  or 
two  votes  tomorrow,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  a  lot  simpler;  but  we  will  be 
here  in  the  morning  and  take  some 
unanimous-consent  time  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  everybody  understands 
the  votes. 

Mr  GINGRICH.  I  think  if  we  can 
have  some  such  arrangement,  possibly 
if  the  Chair  would  indulge  us  tomor- 
row if  necessary  in  either  some  process 
of  parliamentary  inquiry  or  some  proc- 
ess of  unanimous-consent  request  to 
walk  throi'gh  each  amendment  be- 
tween each  vote.  I  just  think  it  is  very 
important  when  we  go  to  some  of 
these  amendments  that  Members  be 
very  clear  about  the  nuances  of  what 
they  are  voting  on. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  do  this  in  a 
way  which  gives  all  the  authors  of  the 
amendments  a  fair  explanation  of 
their  amendments. 

Mr.  GINGRICH,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  committee  on  how  fast 
it  has  been  working  so  far,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  if  I  might. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  which  of 
the  amendments  we  are  likely  to 
debate  this  evening  and  then  vote  on 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  amendments  that 
will  be  in  order  this  evening,  if  they 
are  offered  and  if  they  are  carried  to  a 
vote  and  if  they  are  voted  on,  are  the 
following. 

Amendment  No.  26  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son!. 

Amendment  No.  27  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son]. 

Both  of  those  amendments  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  is  well-aware  of. 
These  are  two  amendments  that  he 
has  the  privilege  to  offer  and  we  will 
debate  and  vote  on  them  if  possible. 

□  1710 

There  is  an  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Leath], 
amendment  No.  1.  regarding  AHIP. 
That  will  be  offered  tonight.  We  will 
have  a  vote  on  it,  but  that  may  be  set- 
tled by  voice  vote  and  that  we  do  not 
have  a  record  vote  on  that.  There  will 
be  a  Byron  amendment  that  is  in  order 


regarding  the  EA-6B.  Again,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  Indicated 
she  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  and  not  offer  her  amendment, 
but  she  has  that  opportunity  to  offer 
her  amendment.  We  have  a  Busta- 
mante  amendment  on  the  C-26  which 
will  possibly  go  to  a  vote.  That  is 
amendment  No.  3.  We  have  two  other 
amendments  which  it  is  rumored  over 
here  will  not  be  offered,  an  amend- 
ment No.  5  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Machtuey]  having 
to  do  with  the  tugboat,  and  an  amend- 
ment No.  7  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery]  having  to  do 
with  the  communications  council.  If 
neither  of  those  are  offered,  we  might 
have  two  votes  on  Richardson,  no  vote 
on  Leath,  no  vote  on  Byron,  one  vote 
on  Bustamante,  so  we  are  looking  at 
two  or  three  votes. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  appreciate  the  informa- 
tion. I  think  it  is  important  for  our 
colleagues  to  have  heard  the  debate  on 
these  prior  to  a  vote,  particularly  on 
the  two  Richardson  amendments. 
That  is  my  concern.  If  we  have  an  op- 
portunity tomorrow  when  people  are 
here  to  express  ourselves  on  those, 
that  is  fine. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  that  that  is  cor- 
rect, that  of  these  amendments,  the 
two  Richardson  amendments  are 
clearly  the  most  controversial  and  the 
most  important  for  the  Members  to 
understand  the  issue  before  they  vote. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  hope  tomorrow  we 
would  have  some  opportunity  to  reex- 
plain  them. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  run  at  those. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  Chair  will  advise  the 
Members  that  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  Chair  on  these  series  of  post- 
poned votes  to  have  the  Clerk  redesig- 
nate each  amendment  before  it  is 
voted  so  the  Members  can  be  aware  of 
the  specific  amendment  being  consid- 
ered. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  SPRATT 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt: 

At  the  end  of  title  I  (page  43,  after  line 
251.  insert  the  following  new  sections: 

.SEC   137   MX  RAIL  (;ARRIS0N  PROGRAM. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  (or  other- 
wise made  available)  for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
procurement  of  missiles  for  the  Air  Force 
shall  be  available  for  the  MX  Rail  Garrison 
Program.  The  amount  provided  in  section 
103  for  procurement  of  missiles  for  the  Air 
Force  is  hereby  reduced  by  $222,600,000. 

At  the  end  of  title  II  (page  55,  after  line  8) 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SE(    256.  MX  RAIL  GARRISON  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990   for   research,   development,   test,   and 
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evaluation  for  the  Air  Force  not  more  than 
$600,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  MX 
Rail  Garrison  Program.  The  amount  provid- 
ed in  section  201  for  the  Air  Force  is  hereby 
reduced  by  $174,200,000. 
Page  287,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 
Page  296,  after  line  10,  and  the  following: 
(d)  Reduction.— The  total  amount  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  and  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsec- 
tion are  each  reduced  by  $104,850,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  McCreryI  will  loe  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  fiscal  year  we 
are  spending  $500  million  on  the  so- 
called  rail  garrison  mobil  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  missile.  The  administra- 
tion for  next  year,  fiscal  year  1990,  has 
requested  that  we  take  that  $500  mil- 
lion level  of  current  expenditure  up  to 
$1,102,000,000.  My  amendment  would 
allow  the  account  to  be  increased.  It 
would  allow  spending  on  the  rail 
mobile  basing  mode  to  be  increased 
from  $500  to  $600  million,  an  increase 
of  20  percent,  but  it  would  not  allow 
the  administration  the  full  amount 
that  it  is  seeking.  It  would  not  allow 
the  administration  to  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  expenditure  on 
this  particular  program. 

Basically  what  we  propose  in  this 
amendment  is  to  eliminate  the  funds 
for  prociu-ement  of  railcars  and  con- 
struction of  igloos  or  garrison  struc- 
tures, whatever  the  structures  may  be, 
eliminate  those  procurement  and  con- 
struction funds,  but  leave  largely 
intact  the  research  and  development 
account.  We  take  $174  million  from 
this  line  as  requested,  but  we  leave  in 
place  the  research  and  development 
program  of  $600  million.  This  amend- 
ment, as  I  said,  leaves  in  place  the 
$600  million  for  the  MX  rail  garrison 
program.  It  would  leave  in  place  a  sub- 
stantiaUy  funded  R&D  program. 

Our  current  position  in  the  START 
negotiations  is  to  ban  all  mobile  mis- 
siles on  both  sides.  I  believe  I  accept 
the  proposition  that  to  succeed  with 
that  position  or  to  bargain  at  all  with 
the  Soviets  about  mobile  missiles,  and 
they  have  two.  the  road  mobile  system 
and  a  rail  mobile  system,  and  I  believe 
we  need  to  have  at  least  something  in 
the  works  to  bargain  with,  some  tit  for 
tat.  some  quid  pro  quo,  so  I  support 
the  concept  of  keeping  in  existence,  in 
the  works,  in  the  backup  a  system  of 
this  kind  that  could  be  made  into  a 
mobile  ICBM  system  so  that  our  nego- 
tiators have  some  credibility  when 
they  try  to  negotiate  away  the  Soviet 
mobile  systems. 

But  a  $600  million  R&D  program, 
which  is  $100  million  more  than  this 
year,    gives    our    negotiators    in    the 


START  negotiations,  in  my  opinion, 
substantial  credibility.  It  certainly 
poses  the  realistic  prospect  that,  if 
necessary,  we  could  move  forward 
quickly  and  in  short  order  to  put  into 
effect  such  a  system.  At  the  same 
time,  by  withholding  money  for  pro- 
curing railcars  and  locomotives  and 
building  Igloos  and  protective  garri- 
sons, we  also  protect  ourselves  against 
the  possibility  that  our  bargaining  po- 
sition might  prevail  and  that  mobile 
missiles  on  both  sides  might  be 
banned,  in  which  event  we  would  have 
to  scrap,  tear  up,  dispose  of  all  the 
money  we  had  spent  for  procurement 
of  cars,  railcars  and  locomotives.  It  is  a 
prudent  position.  It  gives  backup  and 
credibility  to  our  negotiators,  but  it 
does  not  take  us  so  far  that  we  will 
waste  money  if  our  own  position  pre- 
vails. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  allows  us  to  postpone  judgment, 
final  judgment,  on  what  to  me  is  a 
very  questionable  proposition,  a  very 
questionable  basing  mode.  We  have 
had  this  debate  already. 

Basically  the  rail  garrison  basing 
mode  would  cluster  our  most  powerful 
ICBM  Peacekeepers  or  MX's  in  just  a 
few  rail  garrisons  where  they  would  be 
vulnerable  to  a  sxirprise  first  strike, 
and  if  we  tried  to  mobilize  them  in 
time  of  tension  or  crisis,  that  effort  to 
mobilize  them,  move  them  out  and  dis- 
perse them,  might  be  seen  by  the 
other  side  as  an  escalation  in  the 
crisis.  It  puts  us  in  a  very,  very  diffi- 
cult position.  It  is  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory compromise  of  the  basing  prob- 
lem for  the  MX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  last  year 
when  we  debated  this  issue,  it  was 
noted  by  none  other  than  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  in  the  debate 
that  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  concur- 
rency in  this  program.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  said,  "An- 
other bit  of  Air  Force  overconf idence 
here  may  be  revealed  in  the  schedule 
for  the  rail  garrison  program.  It  is 
highly  concurrent,  which  means  that 
the  Air  Force  plans  to  build  it  whUe  it 
is  still  testing."  We  see  that  concur- 
rency right  here  in  this  budget  request 
this  year.  With  a  lot  of  R&D,  the  Air 
Force  stiU  claims  to  go  ahead  with  pro- 
curement and  construction  next  year 
before  it  finishes  the  testing  that  has 
started  only  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is 
approved,  we  will  save  $502  million. 
The  amendment  does  not  allocate  that 
money  anywhere.  It  is  free  for  alloca- 
tion to  other  programs,  and  as  other 
amendments  come  up,  it  is  free  to  be 
used  in  conference,  because  this  wiU 
bring  the  budget  in  below  the  target 
that  was  set  for  us  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess, or  if  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Frenzel] 
happens  to  be  adopted,  and  we  are  not 
allowed,  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
not  allowed,  to  use  the  pay  date,  this 


$502  million  will  probably  be  money 
well  not  spent  next  year  in  accommo- 
dating ourselves  to  the  requirements 
of  this  particular  budget.  It  saves  $502 
million  this  year. 

While  we  are  talking  about  it,  I 
think  it  is  worth  reminding  everybody 
that  the  rail  mobile  system  is  not  just 
a  trivial  system.  It  is  not  a  low-cost, 
low-budget  system  just  because  it  is 
cheaper  than  the  Midgetman.  That 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  cheap  or  inex- 
pensive. The  rail  mobile  system  will 
cost,  by  the  Air  Force's  estimate,  $8.5 
billion,  and  if  we  take  their  life-cycle 
cost,  which  is  usually  the  cost  compar- 
ison with  the  Midgetman,  it  will  cost 
probably  $14  billion  to  $15  billion,  by 
their  estimates,  during  the  life  cycle, 
the  whole  period  that  it  will  be  used 
and  in  deployment;  $14  billion  to  $15 
billion  life-cycle  cost  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  potentially  saving  here, 
and  I  think  it  is  worth  slowing  this 
program  down  and  giving  our  negotia- 
tors credibility,  giving  them  backup 
for  our  bargaining  position,  yes,  but 
not  pushing  forward  with  a  system 
that  may  be  scrapped  and  a  system  we 
may  not  wish  to  procure  in  any  event. 

n  1720 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DtJRBiN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
McCrery]  for  15  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  so  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina.  I  believe  that  a  strong 
two-missile  ICBM  modernization  pro- 
gram is  best  for  the  United  States, 
both  from  a  deterrence  and  an  arms 
control  point  of  view,  and  its  amend- 
ment puts  the  two-missile  consensus  in 
serious  jeopardy. 

Deleting  the  $222.6  million  from  rail 
garrison  procurement  seriously  dam- 
ages our  ability  to  move  the  50  MX 
missiles  out  of  the  Minuteman  silos— 
where  they  are  vulnerable— and  base 
them  on  trians  which  will  provide 
them  survivability  through  mobility. 
The  money  which  this  amendment 
would  delete  would  be  used  to  buy  the 
long-lead  items  and  spares  for  the 
trains  to  base  the  MX  missiles.  With- 
out these  trains  there  can  be  no  mobil- 
ity. 

The  deletion  of  $174  million  in  rea- 
search  and  development  money  would 
also  seriously  hamper  our  abUity  to 
develop  the  mobile  basing  for  the  MX 
and  would  delay  the  development  of 
some  very  important  assets  we  need  to 
advance  the  program. 

As  I  said  this  cut  in  fimding  would 
hurt  us  in  two  very  important  ways. 
First,  it  would  slow  us  down  in  devel- 
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oping  a  survivable  deterrent,  and  it 
would  not  help  our  au-ms  control  effort 
in  Geneva. 

The  Soviets  have  already  developed 
and  deployed  a  rail-mobile  missile,  the 
SS-24.  They  have  fifty  10-warhead 
missiles  already  out  on  the  rails  and 
targeted  at  the  United  SUtes.  Five 
hundred  warheads  aimed  at  us.  If  we 
are  ever  going  to  do  something  about 
this  threat  we  are  going  to  have  to 
show  the  Soviets  we  are  serious  about 
developing  our  own  rail-mobile  missile. 
Then  the  Soviets  will  negotiate.  They 
certainly  aren't  going  to  trade  some 
thing  for  nothing,  and  if  this  amend 
ment  passes  nothing  is  a  real  possibili 

ty. 

An  operational  MX  rail  garrison  is 
right  around  the  comer.  We  will  start 
deploying  them  in   1992  at   the  very 
modest  cost   of  less   than   $6   billion 
Lets  not  be  shortsighted  and  approve 
an  amendment  that  would  end  our  ef 
forts  to  get  a  survivable  mobile  deter 
rent  and  a  good  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 
Vote  agaiiist  the  Spratt  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  lime. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  [Mr.  AoCoin]. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me 
My  friends,  we  could  call  this  the 
fiscal  responsibility  amendment  or  call 
it  the  stop-the-Soviet-SS-24  amend- 
ment. Either  way.  whatever  we  call  it. 
it  is  a  very  good  deal  for  American  se- 
curity. 

The  Soviets  have  10-warhead  rail 
mobile  ICBM.  the  SS-24.  already  de 
ployed  We  would  all  like  to  bargain  it 
out  of  existence,  because  when  its  ac- 
curacy gets  better  it  could  become  a 
serious  first-strike  threat  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Spratt  amendment  lets  the 
R&D  for  the  vulnerable  MX  rail  garri- 
son system  go  ahead  so  that  George 
Biish  will  have  something  to  trade  for 
the  SS-24.  That  is  all  the  vulnerable 
rail  garrison  MX  is  good  for.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  add  anything  to  deter- 
rence, and  if  the  President  succeeds  in 
getting  rid  of  those  MIRVd  mobile 
ICBM's,  the  Spratt  amendment,  as  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
said,  will  save  us  $502  million  that  we 
badly  need  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment will  preserve  the  President  s  op- 
tions for  continuing  the  program  at 
some  reduced  level  If  the  negotiations 
prove  difficult  and  a  heavier-duty  bar- 
gaining chip  Is  needed. 

This  amendment  is  moderate.  This 
amendment  is  responsible.  This 
amendment  is  for  a  strong  nuclear  de 
terrence.  one  that  is  based  on  Ameri- 
can security  Interests. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Spratt   amendment,    and   I   conunend 
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the   gentleman    from   South    Carolina 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  all 
of  us  in  this  body,  certainly  tho.se  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  know- 
that  when  our  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  John  Spratt.  is  con- 
cerned about  an  issue,  it  deserves  our 
full  attention,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  work  with  me  on  the  Department 
of  Energy  panel,  and  I  respect  his 
opinions  a  great  deal.  On  this  matter 
though  \  would  tell  my  colleagues  that 
It  IS  an  extremely  important  amend- 
ment, and  1  disagree  with  my  col- 
league. 

We  have  already  voted  to  sustain  our 
two  missile  programs,  the  small  ICBM 
and  the  MX  rail  garrison  program.  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  understand  that 
the  Spratt  amendment  would  signifi- 
cantly undercut  the  MX  rail  garrison 
program. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"!" 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  say  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  point  the  gentleman  is  making.  I 
think  that  we  ought  not  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

I  think  the  point  of  all  of  this  right 
now  is  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
fund  both  missile  programs  and  let  the 
administration  negotiate.  I  felt  that 
when  we  were  discussing  the  amend- 
ment to  kill  the  MX.  I  felt  that  when 
we  were  voting  on  the  amendment  to 
kill  the  Midgetman.  I  feel  the  same 
way  when  we  are  voting  on  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  back  on  the  funding  for 
the  rail  MX. 

Let  us  go  with  the  program.  Let  us 
go  with  the  program  the  administra- 
tion has  laid  out.  and  let  them  negoti- 
ate it.  give  them  a  chance.  Do  not  crip- 
ple the  negotiations.  Give  people  a 
chance  to  negotiate  this  thing. 

We  may  or  may  not  end  up  building 
any  of  this  stuff,  but  I  think  that  if  we 
cut  back  on  any  of  it.  it  ought  to  be 
only  in  the  context  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  in  which  we  take  out  simi 
lar  systems  on  the  Soviet  side. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  follow  up  on  the 
chairman's  point,  because  I  think  it  is 
an  extremely  important  point  for  all 
of  our  colleagues  to  understand. 

We  have  been  debating  this  issue  in 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  it  has  not  been  an  easy  debate  be- 
cause there  are  feelings  on  both  sides 
about  these  two  missile  systems.  But 
we  have  finally  reached  an  agreement, 
because  it  is  critical  that  our  negotia- 
tors have  the  ability  to  deal  with  the 
Soviets.  I  do  not  think  any  Member 
here    believes    that    the    Soviets    are 


going  to  get  rid  of  all  of  their  SS-24's. 
They  have  invested  too  much  into 
that  system. 

As  a  result.  Secretary  Cheney  testi- 
fied to  our  committee  if  we  went 
ahead  with  the  small  ICBM  system, 
which  has  his  commitment,  we  would 
change  our  bargaining  position  with 
the  Soviets,  and  we  would  no  longer 
demand  that  all  mobile  systems  be 
eliminated.  That  is  the  Secretary's 
commitment  to  those  who  support  the 
small  ICBM. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  have  made 
very,  very  excellent  points. 

The  two-missile  program  is  the 
result  of  a  bipartisan  agreement.  Mem- 
bers both  sides  of  the  aisle,  some 
Members  who  were  not  enchanted 
with  the  MX  system,  other  Members 
like  myself  who  are  not  enchanted 
with  the  small  missile  system,  but  it 
was  an  agreement  to  move  ahead  in  a 
way  that  will  give  the  administration 
and  our  negotiators  maximum  lever- 
age. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment,  if  we  cut  the  IOC  on 
the  larger  missile  by  2  years,  that,  in 
my  estimation,  is  an  unraveling  of  that 
agreement.  The  point  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  that  we  can 
save  a  lot  of  money  if  we  just  kill  this 
system  now.  and  that  the  Soviets  will 
then  conclude  that  this  is  a  stop-SS-24 
amendment,  and  somehow  they  are 
going  to  eliminate  their  mobile  mis- 
siles. Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  the 
Soviets  have  never  responded  to  a  imi- 
lateral  cut  by  the  U.S.  Congress  by 
killing  a  major  system.  They  have 
never  done  that.  The  fact  that  we 
built  our  Pershing  system,  the  fact 
that  we  built  our  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles,  and  we  moved  ahead 
showing  some  political  will  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  was  the  only  thing  that 
got  the  Soviet  Union  to  move  the  SS- 
20's  away  from  our  allies  in  Europe. 

That  basic  blueprint  of  the  United 
States  and  the  West  having  to  show 
some  will  in  arms  control  negotiations 
before  they  get  results  has  not 
changed. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  to  treat 
this  amendment  as  they  have  the  ones 
in  the  past.  Vote  against  the  Spratt 
amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
those  very  wise  words.  I  hope  that  all 
of  our  colleagues  here  understand  that 
Secretary  Cheney  and  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration have  made  a  solid  com- 
mitment to  those  who  support  the 
small  ICBM. 
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In  addition  to  the  $100  million  al- 
ready in  the  budget,  an  additional 
$100  million  is  being  provided  this 
year,  and  an  additional  $900  million  is 
being  added  in  the  5-year  budget  to 
support  the  small  ICBM,  so  that  the 
small  ICBM  will  follow  on  after  the 
raU  garrison  has  gone  Into  effect. 

But  the  Spratt  amendment  would 
take  out  so  much  money  from  the  rail 
garrison  that  the  IOC  on  the  rail  gar- 
rison would  slip  by  another  2  years 
and  the  cost  of  the  program  would  in- 
crease. 

D  1730 

The  Spratt  amendment  removes  all 
of  the  procurement  money  from  the 
MX  rail  garrison. 

The  point  I  am  making  ties  in  with 
the  point  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiNl  was  making— a  very  delicate 
balance  and  agreement  has  been  made 
here.  Secretary  Cheney  and  the  Bush 
administration  are  keeping  their  side 
of  the  agreement. 

They  are  adding  another  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  small  ICBM  program.  Very 
frankly,  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
criticized  us  for  the  quid  pro  quo 
nature  of  the  agreement.  For  those  of 
us  who  believe  it  is  important  to  go  to 
Geneva  with  these  two  weapons  sys- 
tems moving  forward  I  think  we  all 
understand  that  moving  forward  I 
think  we  aU  understand  that  moving 
forward  means  funding  them,  funding 
the  procurement  for  the  rail  garrison 
MX.  That  is  why  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment would  be  so  deleterious  to  our 
bargaining  position  in  Geneva.  That  is 
why  we  have  got  to  defeat  the  Spratt 
amendment,  because  it  cuts  the  legs 
out  from  underneath  the  MX  rail  gar- 
rison program.  The  two  programs,  the 
rail  garrison  MX  and  the  small  ICBM 
program,  cannot  proceed  at  the  pace 
that  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  agreed  to  under  the  Spratt 
amendment.  It  would  cut  $222  million 
in  procurement  funds.  This  is  the 
first-year  procurement  for  the  MX  rail 
garrison.  Do  not  let  anybody  tell  you 
that  this  merely  slips  the  date  a  little 
bit  or  saves  a  little  bit  of  time.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  ready 
to  go  with  procurement  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Now  to  the  last  point  that  Mr. 
Spratt  made,  that  there  is  concur- 
rency in  this  program;  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  concurrency,  but,  folks, 
this  is  not  the  B-2.  This  is  not  some- 
thing brand-new.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  the  MX  missile,  which  has  al- 
ready flown,  and  we  have  all  50  of 
them.  This  is  not  something  that 
needs  to  be  tested. 

Now  railroad  cars  are  not  exactly  a 
brandnew  technology.  It's  true  when 
you  put  the  two  of  them  together  you 
have  some  testing  to  do.  But  it  is  not 
as  if  there  is  some  kind  of  dangerous 


concurrency  in  this  program.  It  is  not 
that  kind  of  new  technology.  So  I  do 
not  think  the  excuse  of  concurrency 
should  cause  us  to  have  to  slip  the  pro- 
curement of  the  program. 

So  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
my  colleagues,  this  is  a  very  important 
amendment.  Do  not  be  deceived.  It  is 
not  some  kind  of  middle  ground.  It  Is 
just  as  crippling  to  the  MX  rail  garri- 
son as  the  amendment  that  would 
have  killed  the  program  altogether  In- 
sofar as  our  negotiators  are  concerned. 
The  Spratt  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  was 
just  chatting  with  the  sUff  here  and 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  that  after  tabulating  up 
all  the  amendments  we  have  made  to 
the  committee  draft  it  appears  that 
right  now  we  are  about  $170  million 
below  the  committee  position  when 
the  bill  was  brought  before  us  several 
days  ago. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  still  facing  this  $2.3  billion 
problem  relating  to  the  pay  raise  issue. 
To  refresh  your  memories,  as  you 
may  know,  the  committee  has  suggest- 
ed we  should  move  the  pay  forward  a 
couple  of  days  and  thereby  sort  of  slip 
$2.3  billion  into  the  previous  year. 

I  have  a  concern.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  question  if  I  might  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  am  just  concerned  about  where  we 
are  going  to  find  this  $2.3  billion  that 
we  need  and  does  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  plan  to  support  the  amend- 
ment that  I  think  is  going  to  be  of- 
fered by  our  friend  from  Miimesota 
[Mr.  Prenzel],  to  reduce  the  overall 
committee  mark  by  some  $2.3  billion 
to  address  this  pay  issue?  If  we  are  not 
going  to.  If  the  committee  is  not  going 
to  support  that  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  be 
voting  for  some  of  these  individual 
amendments  to  bring  us  down  closer 
to  the  position  that  we  should  be  to 
conform  with  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas:  The  problem 
with  the  outlay  problem  is  a  separate 
problem.  It  is  an  estimating  problem. 

The  OMB  people  say  that  with  the 
budget  that  Cheney  submitted  we 
have  no  outlay  problem.  CBO  says  we 
have  an  outlay  problem. 

Now  we  need  to  deal  with  that,  but  I 
think  that  is  a  separate  issue  from  the 
question  of  the  composition  of  some  of 
these  votes  on  amendments. 


To  be  sure,  if  we  voted  to  cut  some 
of  these  budgets  and  indeed  I  voted 
for  the  Cheney  budget  and  other 
things  to  try  to  do  that,  we  could  save 
on  the  outlays.  But  these  amendments 
by  themselves  will  not  deal  with  the 
outlay  problem.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  that  in  the  context  of 
amending  at  the  end. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  . 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  to  save  $502  mil- 
lion on  rail  garrison  MX  is  weU 
thought  out  and  well  considered. 

As  I  said  earlier  tn  the  debate,  I 
think  we  need  to  move  down  the  track 
with  both  Midgetman  and  rail  garri- 
son. But  the  way  the  fimdlng  is  laid 
out  by  the  administration,  all  the 
money  Is  on  rail  garrison  and  very 
little  Is  on  Midgetman. 

Now  I  have  listened  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
others  today  say  we  have  to  make 
some  savings. 

I  happen  to  t)€lieve  in  this  area  we 
can  slow  this  program  down  without 
undermining  the  arms  control  talks 
whatsoever. 

As  I  said,  I  believe  there  is  a  real 
prospect  in  Geneva  to  give  up  rsdl  gar- 
rison MX  for  the  Soviets'  giving  up 
their  SS-24. 

So  by  slowing  this  down  we  may  save 
billions  of  dollars  If  the  administration 
can  put  that  arms  control  position  for- 
ward and  be  successful.  This  gives 
them  the  leverage  of  having  both  sys- 
tems moving  ahead  but  not  getting  us 
into  heavy  procurement  dollars  that 
can  be  saved  if  we  do  not  have  to  go 
ahead  and  deploy  this  weapon. 

So  let  us  all  support  the  Spratt 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  well  thought 
out.  I  think  we  have  a  chance  here  to 
save  some  money  and  also  maintain 
the  leverage  in  the  arms  control  talks. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  3  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery],  who  is  enti- 
tled to  close  debate,  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  obvious  that  at  a 
point  when  our  defense  budget  is 
stretched  as  tightly  as  it  is  now,  that 
we  have  no  need  to  rush  into  the  de- 
velopment of  systems  that  have  not 
been  adequately  tested.  I  know  Mr. 
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Kyl  spoke  to  the  issue  of  concurrency. 
But  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
us  to  begin  deployment  of  a  system  at 
the  same  point  that  we  have  not 
tested  the  rail  cars,  not  tested  the  mis- 
siles in  their  operational  capability. 

It  seems  to  me  only  logical  that  we 
accept  the  reasoning  l)ehind  the 
Spratt  amendment,  save  $502  million. 
keep  our  options  at  the  bargaining 
table  so  we  can  proceed  with  rail  garri 
son  if  we  fail  in  the  START  talks  and 
at  the  same  time  do  all  we  can  to  save 
money  on  the  potentially  mistaken 
rail-basing-mode  approach. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Con 
gress  does  not  have  to  rush  forward  at 
this  time  with  a  $1.1  billion  allocation. 
Certainly  a  $600  million  expenditure 
in  this  area  makes  our  posture  at  the 
START  talks  a  very  credible  one. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.   I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  to 
aiddress   a   couple    of    the   statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  propo 
nents   of   this   amendment,    the    idea 
that  somehow  we  are  going  to  promote 
arms  control  talks  by  making  unilater 
al  cuts,  there  simply  is  not  the  history 
to  support  that.  Just  as  we  are  going 
to  slip  in  real  terms,  we  are  going  to 
slip    the    initial    operating    capability 
date  of  this  rail  system  by  2  years.  I 
think  we  are  also  going  to  slip  mean 
ingful   mobile   missile   reduction   with 
the  Soviet  Union  by  2  years. 

D  1740 

The  Soviet  Union  is  watching  what 
this  Congress  does,  and  in  the  past  ha.s 
done  in  cutting  systems  unilaterally. 

The  package  that  we  put  together 
here,  the  small  missile-big  missile 
package,  was  a  result  of  bipartisan 
compromise.  It  was  directed  to  giving 
the  United  States  of  America  mani- 
fested in  our  arms  negotiation  the 
maximum  possible  leverage  in  the 
arms  talks.  We  are  undoing  that  now. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment,  110  Republicans 
voted  for  the  small  missile.  A  lot  of 
them  did  not  agree  completely  with 
the  concept  of  the  small  missile,  but 
they  move  forward  in  good  faith  on 
the  basis  that  this  overall  package  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Members  are  now 
unraveling  that  package  by  saying, 
'Okay,  we  got  ours  in  the  small  mis- 
sile, and  now  we  want  to  cut  back  the 
rail  mobile  section."  That  is  not  in  our 
strategic  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
with  the  point  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Aspin]  made  a  moment  ago,  this  is  not 


the  time  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  arms 
negotiators. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  California 
edify  Members  on  the  comparison  be- 
tween what  the  Soviets  have  in  the 
way  of  deployed  systems  and  what  the 
United  States  has  in  the  way  of  de- 
ployed mobile  systems? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Since  1972  the  Soviet 
Union  has  built,  deployed,  and  aimed, 
primarily  at  the  United  States,  over 
758  big  missiles:  SS-17s,  SS-18's,  SS- 
19's.  At  the  same  time,  our  side,  we 
have  deployed  a  total  of  50  missiles.  So 
to  score  since  1972,  in  the  wake  of 
those  wonderful  SALT  negotiations  is 
758  to  50.  For  a  long  time  it  was  758  to 
nothing.  Our  stepping  back  and 
making  unilateral  cuts  by  this  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  forward  arms  con- 
trol, it  is  going  to  slip  the  date  of  ef- 
fective arms  control  and  weaken  the 
hand  of  our  President. 

We  had  an  excellent  precedent  set 
here  with  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
conservatives  and  liberals  coming  to- 
gether on  this  dual  missile  program, 
and  that  is  now  being  unraveled  by 
the  Spratt  amendment.  I  urge  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  vote  no"  on 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  There  are  2  minutes  remain- 
ing on  each  side. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.self  the  remainder  of  time,  and  let 
me  wrap  up  by  .slating  again  what  is 
before  us.  It  has  been  said  we  are 
going  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  arms  ne- 
gotiators. That  IS  absurd.  This  pro- 
gram, this  year,  is  funded  al  $500  mil- 
lion. This  amendment  would  allow  the 
program  to  increase  by  20  percent,  to 
$600  million.  Still,  a  strong,  robust 
program,  a  fully  fledged  research  and 
development  program,  and  several  rea- 
sons for  keeping  the  program  for  the 
coming  year  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

First  of  all.  the  argument  of  curren- 
cy. I  will  not  stress  that.  It  is  fairly 
basic  technology.  Second,  how  negotia- 
tors do  not  come  back,  if  they  are 
going  to  trade  our  systems  against 
Soviet  systems,  our  mobile  MX's 
against  their  SS-24's.  we  do  need  at 
least  to  have  the  potential  of  a  mobile 
system.  That  gives  real  potential.  It 
gives  the  U.S.  negotiators  the  strength 
to  bargain,  chips  they  can  call  on  if 
they  need  to  spend  them.  At  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  rush  forward  into 
procurement  and  construction,  a 
system,  a  basing  system,  at  substantial 
costs,  total  costs  will  be  $8.5  billion 
that  we  very  well  may  scrap,  discard, 
dismantle,  get  rid  of  as  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  that  are  going  on 
now. 

Indeed,  our  position  in  the  START 
talks  is  that  we  ban  mobile  missiles  on 
both  sides.  So  if  we  want  to  ban  them 
on  both  sides,  why  are  we  going  ahead 
full  bore  with  one  on  our  side,  which 
we   may   very   well   have   to  scrap   in 


short  order  if  our  own  position  pre- 
vails? It  is  a  good  amendment,  saves 
about  $502  million,  and  we  will  need 
that  money  before  we  get  through  the 
budget  process  on  this  Defense  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Robinson]. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  going  to  take  the  full  2  min- 
utes, but  I  want  to  go  over  a  couple  of 
points  that  I  think  have  been  likened 
to  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  led  the  fight  in 
the  committee  to  stop  the  Dellums 
amendment  to  kill  the  MX  Program.  I 
made  a  couple  of  points  that  were  un- 
disputed. First,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
flatly  refused  to  negotiate  their  SS-24 
rail  garrison  system.  They  have  told 
the  United  States  they  are  not  going 
to  put  that  on  the  table,  period. 
Second,  their  program  is  in  place,  it 
works,  they  have  tested  it,  they  know 
it  works.  Third,  they  have  heard  all  of 
those  same  arguments  over  the  past  4 
or  5  years. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  others  are 
opposed  to  the  MX  missile  system, 
they  would  rather  go  with  a  paper 
system.  It  is  always  well,  let  Members 
go  with  the  next  system,  maybe  the 
Midgetman  or  some  other  system 
down  the  road. 

My  colleagues,  his  proposal  was  like 
a  banker  telling  you,  "We  are  going  to 
loan  you  the  $100,000  that  you  want  to 
build  your  home,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  let  you  build  it.  We  will  give  you 
$200,000  more,  but  you  carmot  build 
it."  My  colleagues,  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  want  the  United  States  to 
have  a  rail  garrison  system.  They  are 
not  going  to  negotiate  it.  We  need  to 
vote  with  the  President  on  this  issue. 
We  have  reached  an  agreement.  It  is  a 
good  agreement.  Let  Members  move 
forward  with  peace  through  strength, 
as  we  start  the  START  talks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Spratt)  there 
were— ayes  34.  noes  32. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    McCRERY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  224.  noes 
197.  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  171] 
AYES-224 
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Ackerman 

AuColn 

Borski 

Andrews 

Bates 

Bosro 

Annunzio 

Beilenson 

Boucher 

Anthony 

Berman 

Boxer 

Applegate 

Bilbray 

Brerman 

Atkins 

Bonlor 

Brooks 

UM  I 


Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bust&mante 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DePazlo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durbin 

D»yer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckan 

E^dwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (Mil 

FordlTN) 

Prank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodlmg 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BevUl 

BUirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 


Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantofi 

LAUghlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 
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Mr.  BEVILL  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  ROSE  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AICENDKENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAVROCTLES 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DtJRBiN).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavroules: 
Page  43,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  137.  CAP  ON  NUMBER  OF  MX  MISSILES  THAT 
MAY  BE  DEPLOYED. 

The  ntimber  of  MX  missiles  deployed  at 
any  time  may  not  exceed  50. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  a 
Member  in  opposition  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
McCrery]  will  be  recognized  for  15 


minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

D  1810 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroitles]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  Under  the  rule  and  prece- 
dents, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts may  modify  his  own  amendment 
by  unanimous  consent,  but  the  rule 
does  not  permit  another  Member  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment even  by  unanimous  consent  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  since  that 
would  constitute  a  change  in  the  rule. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  view  of  the  time  and  the  hour  this 
evening  and,  quite  frankly,  I  do  not 
make  the  rules,  those  are  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  voted 
upon  by  the  full  House,  I  would  very 
reluctantly  object  to  the  request  put 
forth  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiwl. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Mavroules  amendment  is  a  "must 
have"— for  the  House  and  for  the 
American  people. 

It  is  a  "must  have"  for  the  House  be- 
cause a  cap  on  50  vulnerable  MX  mis- 
siles deployed  was  part  of  the  agree- 
ment under  which  those  of  us  who 
oppose  vulnerable  missiles  agreed  to 
allow  some  to  go  ahead. 

The  50  cap  is  a  "must  have"  for  the 
American  people,  who  are  entitled  to  a 
nuclear  deterrent  that  works. 

The  fundamental  requirement  for 
any  nuclear  deterrent  is  that  it  neither 
invite  a  first  strike  by  the  other  side, 
nor  enable  a  first  strike  by  the  side 
possessing  it.  The  vulnerable  MX  fails 
to  meet  either  requirement. 

Based  in  hard  silos  as  it  is  today,  the 
MX  is  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike  from 
the  large,  relatively  accurate  Soviet 
SS-18  ICBM's:  about  80  percent  vul- 
nerable today,  rising  to  100  percent 
when  Soviet  accuracy  improves. 

Based  on  the  soft  rail  garrison 
system  that  takes  more  than  4  hours 
to  disperse,  it  will  Immediately  be  100 
percent  vulnerable  to  every  ICBM  and 
SLBM  in  the  Soviet  inventory.  Rail 
garrison  is  a  step  backward,  not  for- 
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ward  for  the  survivability  of  the  Amer- 
ican nuclear  deterrent. 

So  the  vulnerable  MX  invites  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  It  also  enables  a 
U.S.  first  strike.  With  its  10  highly  ac- 
curate warheads,  it  is  the  most  first- 
strike  capable  weapon  in  the  world- 
far  more  capable  than  the  Soviet  SS- 
18.  Soviet  knowledge  of  this  capability 
hurts  us  rather  than  helps:  it  increases 
the  Soviet  temptation  to  take  out  the 
vulnerable  MX  before  we  can  use  it 
against  them. 

None  of  this  is  good,  but  it  is  a  man 
ageable  disaster  so  long  as  we  limit  the 
vulnerable  MX  to  50  missiles.  It  does 
not  carry  a  big  enough  portion  of  the 
U.S.  deterrent  to  really  tempt  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  And  50  of  these  missiles  in 
themselves  are  not  enough  for  a  U.S. 
first  strike. 

But  if  we  take  off  the  cap  and  go  to 
100  this  year,  and  then  to  the  300  or 
400  vulnerable  MX  missiles  the  Air 
Force  really  wants  to  deploy,  then,  my 
friends,  it  is  'Use  It  Or  Lost  It  City.  " 
The  American  nuclear  deterrent  will 
suffer  a  setback  of  catastrophic  pro 
portions  if  we  deploy  large  numl)ers  of 
these  vulnerable  missiles. 

Do  not  let  that  happen.  Vote  yes  on 
the  Mavroules  amendment. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  cap  the  Peacekeep 
er  force  at  50  deployed  ICBM's. 

Air  Force  has  made  it  clear  that  U.S. 
targeting  requirements  for  prompt 
hard  target  ICBM  warheads  was  1,500. 

Even  if  we  fully  fund  50  Peacekeep- 
ers in  the  rail  garrison  basing  mode 
and  500  small  ICBM's  on  hardened 
mobile  launchers,  this  provides  only 
1,000  of  the  needed  ICBM  warheads,  a 
shortfall  of  500.  This  is  one  good 
reason  not  to  cap  the  Peacekeeper 
force  at  50  missiles. 

A  second  reason  for  avoiding  such  a 
cap  is  arms  control.  Why  tell  the  Sovi- 
ets we  will  not  continue  the  Peace- 
keeper Program,  the  world's  best  bal 
listic  missile,  while  we  are  locked  in  an 
earnest  START  negotiation  with  them 
at  Geneva?  A  cap  on  the  Peacekeeper 
Program  strengthens  the  Soviet  bar- 
gaining position  and  weakens  that  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Finally,  a  formal  cap  on  the  Peace- 
keeper Program  will  not  secure  any 
more  funding  for  the  small  ICBM  Pro- 
gram. The  administration  already  has 
agreed  to  build  just  50  Peacekeepers 
and  to  Ijegin  the  small  ICBM  deploy- 
ment in  1997.  Budgetary  pressure 
alone  will  restrict  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
ICBM  force,  as  will  a  START  agree- 
ment. A  formal  cap  of  50  on  Peace- 
keeper is  not  necessary,  and  could  rob 
us  of  our  bargaining  power  at  the  very 
time  we  need  it  most. 

Let  us  remember,  the  Peacekeeper 
Program  is  not  the  enemy.  Rather. 
Soviet  ICMB's  are  the  threat.  A  uni 


lateral  cap  on  our  own  programs  prior 
to  formalizing  an  arms  control  cap  on 
both  programs  is  not  needed,  and 
could  be  counterproductive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question: 
As  I  recall  it,  the  House  adopted  the 
Mavroules  cap  of  50  MXs  deployed 
about  3  years  ago?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  about  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  that  has  been 
overwhelmingly  the  policy  that  we 
have  had  here  in  the  House,  that  we 
would  deploy  50  MXs  in  the  current 
basing  mode?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
lo  rise  in  support  of  the  Mavroules 
amendment.  I  think  when  we  had  the 
negotiations  with  the  administration 
over  the  MX  missile,  the  agreement 
was  that  we  would  deploy  some  MXs 
if  they  would  go  ahead  and  deploy  the 
small  ICBM  and  move  ahead  on  arms 
control.  As  everybody  knows,  we  got  50 
MXs,  but  the  administration  did  not 
move  ahead  on  the  small  ICBM,  and 
until  we  see  a  little  more  good  faith  on 
the  small  ICBM.  I  think  we  are  wise 
and  prudent  to  keep  the  cap  on  the  50 
MXs. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wanted  to  take  1  minute  to  respond  to 
the  argument  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  just  made.  He  is  cor- 
rect that  there  was  a  deal  negotiated  3 
years  ago.  but  he  says  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  made  good  on  its  part 
of  the  deal  to  properly  fund  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  small  ICBM. 
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That  is  what  the  agreement  with 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Cheney 
was  all  about.  Secretary  Cheney  stated 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  there  is  a  full 
commitment  to  the  small  ICBM.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  commitment 
to  put  an  additional  $1  billion  over  the 
next  3  years  into  the  small  ICBM. 

So  while  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts may  have  some  reasons  for 
proceeding  with  this,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  say  that  one  reason  Is  because  of 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  I  want  to  make  that  point 
very  clear  so  that  we  can  dispel  it  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  just 
heard  that  the  President  showed  his 
good  faith  with  another  $1  billion.  We 


are  going  to  love  each  other  to  death 
in  this  process  and  totally  run  out  of 
money. 

The  argument  appears  to  be  that  we 
no  longer  need  to  limit  the  ICBM  on 
rail,  and  by  the  way,  we  are  not  just 
talking  about  50,  we  are  talking  about 
500  because  each  one  has  10  warheads. 
So  we  are  not  only  not  going  to  have  a 
500  cap  here,  but  we  are  also  going  to 
have  more  Midgetmen.  and  then  we 
need  more  than  that. 

There  has  to  be  some  common  sense 
about  this  process.  Do  my  colleagues 
know  what  happens  when  the  adminis- 
tration is  allowed  to  begin  spending? 
They  commit  money,  and  then  they 
come  in  here  and  say,  "Oh,  don't  try 
to  slow  us  down,  you  will  waste 
money.  " 

The  only  way  to  be  fiscally  responsi- 
ble is  to  use  the  legislative  authority 
to  set  limits  at  the  outset.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
roules] has  said  all  right,  some  of  us 
were  not  for  the  rail  garrison  and  we 
lost,  wc  are  going  to  have  a  rail  garri- 
son. We  said  that  should  be  no  more 
than  500  warheads,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  says  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. We  all  know  that  the  argument 
of  last  resort  when  you  do  not  want 
something  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary. If  it  was  not  necessary  it  would 
not  be  harmful.  If  it  was  not  necessary 
you  would  not  be  fighting  it,  because 
there  would  not  be  any  intention  to 
evade  it. 

If  we  do  not  now  limit  the  50,  500 
warheads,  we  will  confront  a  situta- 
tion,  my  colleagues  can  be  sure,  where 
we  will  say,  "Well,  you  did  not  say  this 
could  only  be  50,  you  gave  us  this 
money  and  we  put  a  little  more  into 
it.  "  They  will  come  back  and  say  we 
have  to  give  them  more. 

Vote  this  down  and  we  will  complete 
the  process  of  this  bill.  We  have 
mailed  ourselves  a  financial  time 
bomb,  and  then  we  are  going  to  com- 
plain when  we  get  it  in  the  mail  and  it 
blows  up  our  budget.  This  can  at  least 
put  a  little  bit  of  a  limit  on  it.  We  are 
exercising  here  our  congressional  pre- 
rogative. 

Members  voted  for  50.  I  say  we  need 
50,  that  is  500  warheads  plus  you  have 
the  Midgetman  warheads.  That  is 
enough  for  now.  If  they  want  more, 
come  back  and  tell  us,  but  do  not  do  it 
without  any  authority. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  to  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for 
1  minute.  During  the  debate  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment,  and 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  we  were  told 
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that  the  Democrat  caucus  could  not  go 
along  with  a  Dickinson  substitute  to 
this  vital  issue.  The  Democrat  caucus 
could  not  go  along  with  this  vital  issue 
with  a  Dickinson  substitute. 

Let  me  tell  every  Member  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  Republican  con- 
ference cannot  go  along  without  a 
Dickinson  substitute.  There  were  21 
Republicans  who  voted  against  the  Re- 
publican conference  on  the  last  vote. 
There  had  better  not  be  one  single  Re- 
publican vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment, or  else  do  not  come  to  the  Rules 
Committee  to  me  for  anything.  The 
Republican  conference  is  against  this 
amendment,  and  Members  had  better 
vote  it  down. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  as  there  is 
some  division  in  the  ranks  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  I  can  report 
that  on  this  amendment  we  seem  to  be 
in  a  unified  position.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  and  I 
are  now  together,  and  we  were  not  a 
minute  ago  on  the  Midgetman.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  who  was  opposed  to  the  Spratt 
amendment,  is  now  in  support  of  the 
Mavroules  amendment,  and  I  think  it 
is  because  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
believe  in  the  two-missile  strategy,  but 
in  proportion. 

The  genius  of  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment to  limit  deployment  of  the  MX 
in  any  basing  mode  to  50  is  I  think 
proportionate  to  our  desire  to  see  the 
Midgetman  move  forward  in  a  time- 
frame that  will  make  it  happen  during 
the  next  century.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Mavroules  amendment  is  pop- 
ular because  in  our  view  the  MX  con- 
tinues to  be  a  destabilizing  system. 

Obviously  as  part  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommendation  it  was 
one  way  of  quickly  developing  more 
land-based  capability.  But  it  does  not 
meet  the  test  of  a  stable  and  flexible 
system  that  will  outlive  the  START 
negotiation. 

I  think  we  aU  understand  what  we 
want  from  START.  We  want  to  move 
away  from  first-strike  systems.  We 
want  to  move  away  from  the  potential 
for  a  launch  on  warning.  We  want  to 
move  back  toward  the  air-breathing 
leg  of  the  triad,  and  that  single  war- 
head system  that  will  be  survivable 
and  yet  give  us  the  deterrent  we  need 
to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  from  antici- 
pating the  potential  success  of  a  first- 
strike  attack. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavrottlzs]  has  said,  as  many 
Members  have  said  over  the  years, 
MX,  only  in  small  measure.  As  one 
Member  who  has  struggled  with  this 
issue  for  most  of  my  early  years  in 
Congress.  I  think  I  can  firmly  say  that 


we  have  come  to  a  stop  with  the  MX. 
FVty  is  sufficient.  We  have  many 
other  conventional  and  strategic  pro- 
grams that  are  going  to  take  funds 
that  we  stiU  do  not  know  where  we 
will  find  them. 

This  is  a  prudent  way  of  balancing 
the  development  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommendations  for 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces, 
and  I  strongly  urge  a  unified  Demo- 
cratic caucus  to  support  it. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  cap 
the  Peacekeeper  at  50. 

For  over  20  years,  the  United  States 
has  relied  on  a  combination  land-based 
missiles,  sea-based  missiles,  and  bomb- 
ers to  deter  Soviet  aggression.  This 
strategic  triad,  as  the  combination  is 
called,  ensures  that  U.S.  forces  will  be 
able,  imder  all  conditions,  to  survive  a 
Soviet  first  strike  and  to  retaliate. 

The  Peacekeeper  offers  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  effective  deterrent 
value  of  the  strategic  triad.  It  is  the 
most  successful  program  in  U.S.  Air 
Force  history.  It  is  accurate  and  re- 
sponsive; it  has  reliable,  real-time  com- 
munications with  command  authori- 
ties; it  possesses  short  time-to-target 
capability;  and  it  cost  significantly  less 
to  operate  than  other  elements  of  the 
triad. 

Since  the  late  1960's,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  engaged  in  a  massive  and 
destabilizing  strategic  arms  buildup 
that  threatens  and  survivability  and 
retaliatory  effectiveness  of  the  triad. 
They  have  developed  and  deployed  nu- 
merous large  and  highly  accurate 
weapons  that  have  plagued  the  United 
SUtes— the  SS-18,  the  SS-19,  the  SS- 
24's,  and  SS-25's.  The  Peacekeeper  is 
our  first  step  toward  providing  a  badly 
needed  counterforce  at  an  affordable 
costs. 

Capping  the  Peacekeeper  at  50  at 
this  time  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
it  lets  the  Soviets  in  on  our  game  plan. 
Finally,  it  sends  the  signal  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  allow  the 
Soviets  to  achieve  superiority  in  stra- 
tegic forces. 

Members  really  have  to  ask  them- 
selves what  are  we  going  to  play  with? 
What  do  we  have  to  take  its  place? 
And  we  say  where  is  this  vulnerability 
people  talk  about?  No  military  experts 
have  ever  really  talked  about  it,  so  we 
are  really  down  to  the  point  where  we 
really  do  not  have  another  missile  to 
play  with. 

So  if  we  want  anything,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  we  should  stay  where  we 
are,  and  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
our  good  friend  from  Massachusetts 
regarding  the  amendment  that  he  has 
put  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  vote 
against  the  Mavroules  amendment. 


Mr,  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCimDY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1985  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Mavroules]  and  I  cospon- 
sored  the  amendment  to  cap  the  MX 
at  50.  We  had  an  agreement  then,  and 
I  may  say  that  he  continues  to  support 
that  agreement  and  honor  it  to  this 
date. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  argue 
that  they  need  prompt,  hard-target  ca- 
pability of  1,500  warheads.  If  we  go  to 
the  51st  MX  warhead,  my  friends,  the 
genie  is  going  to  be  literally  out  of  the 
bottle,  and  we  will  not  see  the  more 
stable,  single-warhead  Midgetman  mis- 
sile. We  want  to  be  certain  that  the 
next  nev/  ICBM  we  deploy  is  the 
single-warhead  Midgetman,  not  the 
51st  MX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recommended  6  years  ago  the 
best  way  to  modernize  our  ICBM  force 
is  to  deploy  a  small  missile  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  and  yield  to  put  Soviet 
hardened  military  targets  at  risk, 
based  in  a  mobile  fashion  to  ensure 
almost  total  survivability. 

D  1830 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Midget- 
man offers,  stability,  survivability,  and 
deterrence. 

General  Scowcroft,  the  President's 
national  security  adviser,  has  indicated 
that  the  administration  is  seriously 
considering  trading  the  MX  for  the 
Soviet  10-warhead  SS-24.  It  makes  no 
sense  then  to  exceed  the  SO-missUe  cap 
when  the  prospects  for  negotiating 
away  the  MX  at  the  recently  convened 
START  negotiations  appears  so  prom- 
ising. 

I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  the  Mavroules 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  knows 

1  hold  him  in  high  regard.  My  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment  is  simply  vis-a- 
vis the  Russians  one  more  time.  Now 
tell  me,  why  are  we  capping  the  Peace- 
keeper? It  reminds  me  of  back  on  June 
30,  1977,  when  President  Carter,  after 
a  large  House  vote  in  favor  of  the  B-1, 

2  days  before  on  the  28th  of  June,  and 
on  June  30  he  teUs  Hamilton  Jordan, 
on  the  tennis  court,  "I  am  canceling 
the  B-1."  Some  of  us  went  over  to 
Geneva,  as  arms  control  observers, 
pressed  the  Russians  for  some  inter- 
esting quid  pro  quo.  The  Russians  said 
what  they  had  already  told  then-Sena- 
tor Tower,  "We  are  neither  pacifists 
nor  philanthropists.  That  is  an  inter- 
nal American  problem." 

Why  should  we  cap  at  50  the  Peace- 
keeper when  we  have  no  assurance  out 
of  them  that  they  are  going  to  cap  the 
SS-24,   the   SS-25?   They   have   their 
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tr&ins  out  there  on  the  rails  and  garri- 
soned; they  have  their  mobile  missiles 
traveling  around  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
know  that  we  have  yet  to  target  and 
find  one  that  we  were  looking  for. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  period  for  us 
to  be  giving  things  away.  That  was  the 
principal  part  of  my  brief  discussion 
about  the  B-2  bomber. 

I  can  remember  standing  in  this  well 
being  hit  with  sticker  shock  on  244 
B-l's  at  $55  million  a  copy.  That  is  55, 
not  274  on  reborn  B-IB,  not  274  on 
the  B-2.  which  we  have  just  upped  by 
$36  billion  if  the  Senate  does  not  stop 
us  in  conference.  But  why  are  we 
doing  this  when  things  are  happening 
in  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  exciting? 

I  picked  up  Monday's  newspaper  and 
I  read  something  that  I  found  almost 
unbelievable.  You  could  not  reconcile 
in  your  mind  with  the  print.  It  said 
Mother  Theresa  is  in  Moscow  and  is 
going  to  build  a  hospital  for  paraplegic 
Russian  veterans  from  Afghanistan. 
That  is  exciting.  But  let  us  not  give 
them  something  for  nothing. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  just  want  to  respond:  To  hear  some 
of  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
talk,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu 
setts,  one  would  think  that  what  we 
have  before  us  is  an  amendment  to 
build  more  MX  missiles.  That  is  not 
the  case.  What  we  are  debating  here  is 
whether  we  want  to  unilaterally  cap 
before  START  negotiations  the 
number  of  MX  missiles  that  we  would 
build.  That  is  the  question  on  this 
amendment.  We  are  not  asking  you  to 
build  any  more  MX  missiles.  We  are 
only  asking  you  not  to  unilaterally  cap 
our  production  of  MX.  We  are  only 
asking  you  not  to  tie  the  hands  of  our 
negotiators. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCRERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  negoti- 
ating START  for  the  last  several 
years.  This  legislated  cap  has  been  in 
place  for  the  last  several  years.  It  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  our  policy. 

The  negotiators  have  not  had  their 
hands  tied.  The  Republican  adminis- 
tration indicated  it  is  making  progress 
on  this  and  it  has  done  so  with  the  cap 
in  place.  It  is  past  policy  and  it  is  cur- 
rent policy  and  it  ought  to  be  contin- 
ued. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 15  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  why  is  the  gentleman  so  adamant 
here  about  placing  a  cap  in  this  body? 
It  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  PrahkI. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  skeptical 
about  some  of  these  weapons.  But  I 
just  want  to  pay  tribute  because  I 
have  seen  today  the  ultimate  deter- 
rent. It  is  not  the  MX,  it  is  not  the 
Midgetman,  it  is  Rules  Committee- 
man. We  just  heard  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee addressing  the  Republicans  and 
saying,  and  I  think  this  ought  to  be 
noted,  -Don't  any  of  you  dare  vote 
your  conscience  or  I  will  punish  you 
with  the  Rules  Committee."  Maybe  we 
should  forget  about  all  these  other 
people  and  send  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  to  Moscow, 
because  now  we  are  talking  tough.  We 
are  not  into  Midgets  and  we  are  not 
into  MXs  and  rails,  we  are  certainly 
not  into  Mother  Theresa  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  I  just  think 
we  ought  to  note  what  I  have  never 
seen:  The  commitment  of  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  to  open  government 
and  democracy  has  never  seemed  more 
graphic  than  when  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  says  to  the  Democrats. 
Don't  listen.'  but  we  eavesdrop,  if 
any  of  you  vote  your  conscience,  we 
will  get  you  in  the  Rules  Committee." 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  yield  if  I  have 
enough  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
.setts  (Mr.  Frank]  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  talk  about 
fairness;  here  is  a  printout  of  the  5 
o'clock  printout  on  the  rule  schedule. 
They  list  five  Democrat  amendments 
allowed  on  this  subject.  Dellums, 
Hertel.  Frank.  Spratt.  and  Mav- 
roules.  We  asked  for  one  simple  sub- 
stitute by  the  ranking  Republican  of 
the  committee.  I  do  not  know  what 
fairness  is  if  they  would  not  allow  that 
gentleman  his  one  substitute  amend- 
ment. What  could  be  more  fair? 

Seriously.  I  would  not  have  said 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  say  that  if  the  gentleman  is  mad  at 
the  Democrats,  why  punish  his  col- 
leagues? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  At 
this  point  in  the  debate,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery] 
has  4  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mav- 
ROULEs]  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  rule,  would  the  Chair  clari- 
fy who  has  the  right  to  end  debate  on 
this  amendment? 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery]  represents 
the  committee  position  and  would 
have  the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  (Mr. 
Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Mavroules  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me  what  we  have  got  is  a 
50  cap  on  this  bill,  which  is  important 
because  what  we  need  is  a  balance  of 
programs.  We  need  a  balance  of  MX 
and  Midgetman.  I  support  both  mis- 
siles. 

I  think  in  order  to  have  that  bal- 
ance, we  ought  to  have  the  50  cap. 

To  answer  the  question  posed  earli- 
er, "Why  do  we  need  it?",  we  need  it  to 
clarify  language.  In  the  previous  bill  it 
was  clear  that  we  had  a  50  cap  but 
there  was  some  question  about  if  we 
went  to  another  basing  mode  whether 
the  50  cap  still  applied.  My  answer  to 
that  is.  yes.  we  are  going  to  another 
basing  mode,  but  yes.  the  50  cap  does 
apply. 

We  ought  to  clear  it  up.  I  think  we 
ought  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  see  if  I  can 
clarify  a  couple  of  points  here  so  that 
I  may  clear  the  air. 

No.  1,  we  are  not  taking  away  the  12 
MX  missiles  that  we  have  in  the 
budget  that  now  has  $770  million  in 
the  fiscal  1990  budget  for  testing  and 
replacement. 

Let  us  set  the  record  straight,  that 
remains  in  there. 

I  heard  the  very  same  arguments 
here  a  number  of  years  ago  when  we 
were  debating  the  MX  missile;  long 
before  some  of  those  Members,  my  re- 
spected friends,  were  even  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  we  were 
talking  about  the  MX  missile. 

The  argument  put  forth  was  that. 
"We  need  it  as  a  bargaining  chip  in 
Geneva  during  the  arms  control  nego- 
tiations." 

The  truth  is,  my  friends,  that  the 
MX  missile  was  never  on  the  table.  It 
was  never  requested  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  arguments  put  forth  back  sever- 
al years  ago  are  the  same  arguments, 
the  very  same  arguments  put  forth 
today.  "We  need  this  for  negotiations 
on  START  talks." 

Let  us  set  the  record  straight;  3  or  4 
years  ago  it  was  never  on  the  table. 

No.  2  if  you  look  at  the  budget  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Cheney  and  approved  by 
the  President,  If  you  want  to  be  honest 
about  this,  the  MX  missile  rail  garri- 
son has  an  IOC  of  1992.  The  money 
put  forth  for  the  Midgetman  missile— 
and  by  the  way,  the  Midgetman  mis- 
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sile  won  on  this  floor  with  254  votes 
about  1  hour  ago. 
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Under  that  agreement  put  forth  by 
the  President,  then  the  Secretary,  the 
IOC  is  1997;  1997,  we  are  talking 
almost  8  years  from  now  for  the  Midg- 
etman missile.  All  we  ask  is  put  a  cap 
on  the  MX  missile.  I  do  not  care  where 
Members  put  that  cap,  keep  them  on 
silos,  put  them  on  rail  garrisons.  Mem- 
bers do  that,  and  if  ever  there  was  an 
emergency,  I  would  be  the  first  one  on 
the  floor  to  take  that  cap  off. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  K"yL]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
oppose  the  Mavroules  amendment.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules] 
and  for  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  really  do  not  understand 
why  this  amendment  is  being  proposed 
tonight. 

Now  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules!  what 
the  purpose  was  and  he  essentially 
said  that  the  primary  reason  was  that 
either  the  administration  or  the  Con- 
gress, of  course,  could  change  its  mind. 
The  administration  has  made  a  state- 
ment that  it  has  no  current  plans  to 
ask  for  more  than  50  MX,  and  of 
course,  the  Congress  clearly  has  no 
plans  to  fund  any  additional  deployed 
MX's.  However,  there  could  be  a  time 
in  the  future  when  that  would  be  the 
case. 

Now  here  is  my  response  to  my 
friend:  Either  the  amendment  means 
something  or  it  does  not.  The  Con- 
gress has  the  total  authority  to  decide 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  any 
more  MX's.  If  we  do  not  fimd  them, 
they  do  not  exist.  We  are  not  going  to 
fund  them  under  current  circum- 
stances. If  we  decide  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fund  them,  of  course,  then  we 
can  do  that,  we  can  exercise  our  dis- 
cretion and  our  judgment,  and  per- 
haps my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
would  be  agreeable,  at  that  point  in 
time,  because  of  changed  circum- 
stances. However,  absent  that,  we  are 
not  going  to  do  that. 

Now,  the  administration  is  not  going 
to  change  their  mind  either,  but  if  it 
did.  it  would  have  to  come  to  Members 
and  have  to  persuade  Members  that  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  My  friend 
from  Massachusetts  would  be  a  key 
person  to  help  Members  make  that  de- 
cision, either  rejecting  or  supporting 
the  administration.  So  again,  we  exer- 
cise our  own  free  will,  our  own  discre- 
tion. 

That  cap  is  simply  a  statement  in 
the  law  as  of  right  now,  is  50  limit,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it. 

So  it  really  does  not  have  any  mean- 
ing except  in  one  respect.  That  Is  what 
bothers  me  about  the  amendment,  it 
has  meaning  in  one  context,  and  that 


is  the  arms  control  context.  It  says  to 
the  Soviets  we  unilaterally  decide 
today,  and  we  will  tell  the  entire  world 
we  are  not  going  to  buUd  any  more 
than  50  MX  missiles.  Now,  we  are  at 
the  negotiating  table  in  Geneva  right 
now.  Right  now  Is  when  the  START 
negotiations  are  getting  down  to  that 
bottom  line  of  getting  rid  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  warheads  on  both  sides. 
This  Is  where  it  reaUy  counts.  It  does 
not  make  any  sense  for  Members, 
right  now,  to  decide  to  give  up  some- 
thing without  getting  anything  in 
return.  That  is  the  context  in  which 
this  has  meaning,  and  that  is  why  I 
think  it  should  be  opposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
roules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  respond  in  kind,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  gentleman  has 
yielded  to  me.  When  we  negotiate  for 
arms  control  agreements,  we  are  going 
to  be  negotiating  all  three  parts  with 
the  entire  triad.  My  answer,  very 
simply,  very  simply  put  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  the  other  Members  listen- 
ing, I  will  take  what  we  have  got  in 
this  country  today  and  I  will  deal 
through  strength,  whether  it  is  on 
land,  sea,  or  air,  because  we  negotiate 
a  arms  control  agreement,  we  negoti- 
ate a  triad. 

It  will  take  our  side  far,  far  quicker, 
and  we  are  far  superior,  if  we  want  to 
get  in  there  and  negotiate  through 
strength.  That  is  my  only  point. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  gentleman  says,  but  the 
MX  was  developed  in  response  to  the 
SS-18,  which  is  deployed  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  the  50  MX's  that  we 
have. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Soviets  have 
since  then  deployed  two  new  mobile 
systems,  the  SS-24  and  the  SS-25.  We 
have  deployed  neither.  We  do  not 
have  the  MX  on  rail,  and  we  do  not 
have  a  mobile  missile.  A  small  ICBM 
yet. 

But  the  result,  I  do  not  know  that 
our  side,  from  the  land-based  of  the 
triad,  is  necessarily  the  best  side.  How- 
ever, that  is  irrelevant  to  the  debate. 
The  question  is,  does  this  amendment 
mean  anything,  or  does  it  not?  If  it 
does  not  mean  anything,  then  why 
should  we  be  doing  it,  if  it  says  to  the 
Soviets,  "You  do  not  have  to  give  up 
anything,  but  we  are  very  graciously 
handing  to  you  on  a  silver  platter,"  a 
statement  that  says  we  have  capped 
our  MX  missiles  at  50.  It  just  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  make  any  sense  at  this 
point  in  time. 

It  is  harmful,  and  as  a  result,  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  the  Mav- 
roules amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MAVROtTLES]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes 
api>eared  to  have  it. 

RXCORSED  VOTK 

Mr.    McCREKY.    Mr.    Chairman,   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  259,  noes 
160,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  172] 
AYES— 259 


Ackerman 

Gephardt 

Murphy 

Akaka 

Gibbons 

Nagle 

Anderson 

GUckman 

Natcher 

Andrews 

Gonzalez 

Neal  (MA) 

Annunzio 

Gordon 

Neal(NC) 

Anthony 

Gradison 

Nelson 

Applegale 

Grandy 

Nowak 

Aspln 

Gray 

Oakar 

Atkins 

Green 

Oberstar 

AuCoin 

Guarinl 

Obey 

Bates 

HaU(OH) 

Olin 

Beilenson 

Hamilton 

Ortiz 

Bennett 

Harris 

Owens  (NY) 

Bereuter 

Hayes  (ID 

Owens  (UT) 

Berman 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pallone 

Bilbray 

Hefner 

PanetU 

Boehlert 

Hertel 

Payne (NJ) 

Hoggs 

Hoagland 

Payne  (VA) 

Senior 

Hochbrueckner 

Pease 

Borski 

Hopkins 

Pelosi 

Bosco 

Horton 

Penny 

Boucher 

Hoyer 

Perkins 

Boxer 

Hubbard 

Petri 

Brennan 

Hughes 

Pickett 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Browder 

Jenkins 

Porter 

Brown  iCA) 

Johnson  <CT) 

Poshard 

Bruce 

Johnson  (SD) 

Price 

Bryant 

Johnston 

PurseU 

Bustamante 

Jones  (GA) 

RahaU 

Byron 

Jones  (NO 

Rangel 

Campbell  (CO) 

Jontz 

Richardson 

Cardin 

Kanjorski 

Ridge 

Carper 

Kaptur 

Roberts 

Can- 

Kastenmeier 

Rose 

Chapman 

Kennedy 

Rostenkowskl 

Clarke 

Kennelly 

Roth 

Clay 

KUdee 

Roukema 

Clement 

Kleczka 

Rowland  (GA) 

Coble 

Kolter 

Roybal 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kostmayer 

Russo 

Conte 

LaPalce 

Sabo 

Conyers 

Lancaster 

Sangmeister 

Cooper 

Lantos 

Sarpalius 

Costello 

Laughlln 

Savage 

Coughlin 

Leach  (LA) 

Sawyer 

Coyne 

Leath  (TX) 

Scheuer 

Crockett 

Lehman  (CA) 

Schneider 

de  la  Garza 

Lehman  (FL) 

Schroeder 

De  Fazio 

Levin  (MI) 

Schulze 

Dellums 

Levine  (CA) 

Schumer 

Derrick 

Lewis  (GA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Dicks 

Uplnski 

Sharp 

Dlngell 

Lloyd 

Shays 

Donnelly 

Long 

Slkorski 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Sislsky 

Downey 

Luken.  Thomas 

Skaggs 

Durbin 

Man  ton 

Skelton 

Dwyer 

Markey 

SUttery 

Dymally 

Martinez 

SUughter  (NY) 

Dyson 

MaUul 

Smith  (FL) 

Early 

Mavroules 

Smith  (LA) 

F,rkart 

MazzoU 

Smith  (N£) 

Edwards  (CA) 

McCloskey 

Smith  (NJ) 

Engel 

McCurdy 

Snowe 

Erdreich 

McDermott 

Solarz 

Espy 

McHugh 

Spratt 

Evans 

McMmen(MD) 

Stacgers 

Pascell 

McNulty 

Stallings 

Fazio 

Meyers 

Stark 

Feighan 

Mfume 

Stokes 

Flake 

MUler  (CA) 

Studds 

Foglietu 

MiUer  (WA) 

Swift 

Ford  (MI) 

MlneU 

Synar 

Frank 

MoaUey 

TaUon 

Frost 

Moody 

Tanner 

Garcia 

Morella 

Tauke 

Gaydos 

Morrison  (CT) 

Torres 

Ciejdenson 

Mrazek 

Torrtcelll 
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Trificant 

Tr»xlcr 

Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Venlo 
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Alexander 
Archer 
Anney 
Baker 

Ballengpr 

Barnard 

Bartlelt 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bevill 

BilirakLi 

Bllley 

Broomfield 

Brown  '  CO 

Buechner 

Buiming 

Burton 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Chandler 

Clinger 

Coleman  i  MO 

Combest 

Cox 

Cr&ni 

Cranf 

Darden 

[>avis 

DeLay 

DeWme 

Doman 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards 

Emerson 

English 

Pawell 

Fields 

Pish 

Pllppo 

FYenzel 

Gallegly 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

G06S 

Grant 
Gunderson 
Hall  iTX) 
Hammerschmidt 


cCAi 


'OK- 


Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkms 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

NOES— 160 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

HeHey 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Laijamarsmo 

l<-nt 

LewLs  iCAi 

U-wus  iFLi 

Lightfool 

Livmgston 

Lowery  (CA' 

Lukens.  Donald 

Marhtley 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  iILi 

Martin  (NYi 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NCi 

Michel 

Miller  I  OH' 

MoUnan 

Mollohan 

Mix)rhcad 

Morrison  (WAi 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

I*axon 


Williams 

WLse 

Woip<- 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Quillen 
Ravenel 
Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldu 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rowland  'CT' 

Saiki 

Saxlon 

Schaeler 

Schiff 

Schuette 

Shaw 

Shuniway 

Shuster 

Skwn 

Slaughter  iVAi 

Smith  iMSi 

Smith  iTXi 

Smith  iVT> 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

NH' 
Smith    Koberi 

(OR 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Slump 
Sundquist 
I'auzin 
Thomas  iCAi 
Thomas  ( OA ' 
Thomas  ( WY  i 
Vaiider  Jagl 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whitlaker 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Wylie 

Young  ( AKi 
Young (FLi 


NOT  VOTING- 12 


Collins 
Courter 
Dannemeyer 
Dickinson 


Dixon 
Florio 
Pord(TNi 
Hawkins 

n  1903 


Hyde 
Leland 
Montgomery 
Roe 


Mrs.  LLOYD  and  Mr.  TALLON 
changed  their  vote  from  no'  to 
"aye. " 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  LARGOMARSINO.  I  nse  in  oppositon  to 
the  amendment  ottefsd  by  Mr  Mavroules 
capping  ttie  number  of  MS  Peacekeeper  mis- 
sties  that  may  be  deployed  at  any  time  at  50  i 
believe  this  is  an  ill-timed,  shortsighted 
amerxjment  that  will  have  a  negative  impact 
on  both  our  national  security  and  our  arms 
control  negotiating  position. 

Ttie  MX  Peacekeeper  is  our  most  ad- 
vanced, most  acciirate.  most  feared  ICBM  it 
provides  a  significant  arrKXint  of  muscle  to  the 


ICBM  leg  of  our  strategic  nuclear  triad  Under 
current  law.  no  more  than  50  Peacekeeper 
missiles  may  be  deployed  in  silos,  the  only 
operational  basing  mode  we  use  for  the  MX 
today  This  restnction  already  limits  the  full  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  cnticai  force 

Capping,  forever,  deployment  of  Peace- 
keeper missiles  at  50  does  not  adequately  ad- 
dress future  needs  The  Minuteman  system,  a 
product  of  1960s  technology  needs  replace- 
ment in  the  near  future  Even  if  we  were  to 
fully  fund  50  Peacekeepers  in  the  rail-garnson 
mode  and  build  500  small  ICBM's,  this  pro- 
vides only  1,000  of  the  needed  1.500  ICBM 
warheads— a  shortfall  of  500  Todays  short- 
sightedness could  jeopardize  future  national 
security  needs  Some,  optimistically,  have  said 
that  real  arms  reductions  could  lessen  the 
need  for  1.500  ICBM  warheads  Perhaps.  But, 
we  don  t  know  that  today  We  don't  need  a 
cap  t)ecause  today  we  aren't  planning  to  build 
any  additional  Peacekeepers  But,  we  should 
not  close  off  that  option  for  the  future  We 
should  make  decisions  on  that  option  in  the 
future  when  we  have  a  much  betler  under- 
standing of  the  needs  at  that  time 

The  second  overnding  reason  to  reiect  the 
Mavroules  amendment  is  tor  the  sake  of  arms 
control  Today  we  are  engaged  m  very  senous 
and  encouraging  arms  reduction  talks  with  the 
Soviets  in  Geneva— the  START  talks  Like 
their  Soviet  counterparts,  our  negot'ators  are 
operating  from  a  position  of  strength  If  we 
were  to  unilaterally  cap  the  Peacekeeper— the 
world's  best  ballistic  missile— we  only  under- 
cut ourselves  and  strengthen  the  Soviet  bar- 
gaining position  Perhaps  dunng  the  negotia- 
tions we  will  agree  to  cap  the  number  of  de- 
ployed Peacekeepers  However,  unlike  with 
the  Mavroules  amendment,  our  negotiators 
will  get  important  concessions  from  the  Siovi- 
els  in  return  Enacting  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment gets  us  nothing  relative  to  arms  control 
Further  proof  of  this  is  a  quick  review  of  previ- 
ous unilateral  actions  taken  by  us  They  have 
set  back  real  arms  control  progress  and  have 
not  generated  reciprocal  measures  from  the 
Soviets  All  we've  ever  done  is  hurt  ourselves. 
Clearly,  budgetary  pressure  will  continue  to 
restrict  the  size  of  our  ICBM  force  Future 
START  agreements  could  as  well  This  pro- 
posed cap  on  the  MX  missile  has  very  little 
real  benefits— aside  from  domestic  political 
rhetonc— and  many  real  national  secunty 
costs  It  makes  no  sense  to  close  off  future 
options  today  or  give  away  very  useful  arms 
control  bargaining  pKJints  free  of  charge.  The 
Peacekeeper  program  is  not  the  enemy. 
Rather,  Soviet  ICBMs— which  the  Peacekeep- 
er is  designed  to  deter— are  the  threat  We 
should  tie  focusing  on  this  latter  issue 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
Mavroules  amendment. 

Mr  BRENNAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Congressman  Hertel's  amendment 
which  prohibits  further  use  of  Air  Force  R&D 
funding  for  the  MX  rail-garnson  program.  Last 
year  during  this  debate,  we  were  told  by  the 
proponents  of  the  MX  missile  that  we  should 
wait  until  after  the  presidential  election  and 
permit  the  new  president  to  choose  which 
new  ICBM  they  prefer  We  had  that  election 
but  we  still  haven't  made  the  choice  on  which 
new  ICBM  we  should  have    Instead  we  are 


now  asked  to  choose  both  the  MX  rail-garn- 
son and  the  Midgetman.  Two  missiles  we  cer- 
tainly can't  afford  and  don  t  really  need  to  en- 
hance nuclear  deterrence 

The  concept  of  ICBM  basing  has  been  a 
perpetual  problem  for  our  Nation  over  the  past 
10  years.  Beginning  with  the  multiple  protec- 
tive shelter  [MPS]  plan  devised  dunng  Presi- 
dent Carter's  administration  and  now  with  the 
rail-garnson  scheme  under  both  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush,  we  have  not  found  a  more 
survival  basing  plan  which  justifies  the  enor- 
mous costs.  The  premise  surrounding  the  rail- 
garnson  plan  IS  to  allow  sufficient  warning 
time  to  permit  the  tram  gamsons  to  flush  out 
from  their  bases  to  avoid  Soviet  warheads.  I 
have  not  been  convinced  we  will  have  suffi- 
cient warning  time  to  scatter  the  garnsons  and 
avoid  attack  t)efore  dispersement. 

We  are  told  we  need  a  mobile  system  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  two  mobile  systems 
and  this  will  strengthen  our  negotiating  pos- 
ture with  the  Soviets.  It  has  also  been  main- 
tained the  mobile  systems  will  enhance  ICBM 
survivability  To  meet  the  arms  control  con- 
cerns, I  contend  one  mobile  system  is  suffi- 
cient to  bargain  with  the  Soviets  and  that 
system  should  be  the  mobile,  survivable  and 
workable  Midgetman 

If  we  are  senous  about  making  some  tough 
choices  within  the  defense  budget,  I  believe 
that  time  has  arrived  to  choose  one  mobile 
ICBM  and  stop  prolonging  a  decision  which 
has  been  long  overdue.  Join  me  in  support  of 
the  Hertel  amendment  and  kill  the  MX  rail-gar- 
nson scheme  which  is  unworkable  and  un- 
needed  to  enhance  nuclear  deterrence 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr  Chairman,  before 
us  today  are  four  amendments  in  various 
forms  and  combinations  to  terminate  the  MX 
rail-gamson  program  and/or  the  small  ICBM. 
These  short-sighted  amendments  would  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  our  national  secunty 
and  the  credibility  of  our  nuclear  deterrence 
force. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  responsibly 
decided  to  continue  funding  both  programs. 
The  Peacekeeper  is  our  front-line,  modern 
ICBM  capable  of  carrying  10  warheads.  It  pro- 
vides a  significant  amount  of  strength  to  the 
ICBM  leg  of  our  triad.  At  present,  this  missile 
IS  based  in  hardened  silos— silos  which  can 
tie  very  easily  targeted  and  destroyed  by 
Soviet  missiles.  The  Peacekeeper,  like  the 
older,  smaller,  less  accurate  and  more  vulner- 
able Minuteman  force,  is  a  very  tempting 
target.  The  MX— Peacekeeper— rail  garrison 
program  would  increase  the  survivability  of  the 
Peacekeeper  and  make  first  strike  targetting 
by  the  Soviets  far  more  difficult  due  tc  this 
new  basing  mobility.  Complicating  the  attack 
plans  of  our  adversanes  and  increasing  the 
chances  tfiat  any  attack  may  not  achieve  a 
satisfactory  level  of  success  increases  nuclear 
stability  and  provides  further  incentive  to 
engage  in  real  strategic  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion negotiations. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  also  re- 
sponsibly decided  to  continue  funding  devel- 
opment of  the  new  small  ICBM,  aptly  called 
the  Midgetman.  This  single-warhead,  second- 
stnke  ICBM  is  a  critical  program  for  the  future. 
It  IS  designed  with  strategic  nuclear  arms  re- 
ductions—like   those    proposed    in    start— in 
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mirxj.  The  small  ICBM  it  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  mobile,  highly  survivabte  deterrent  for 
the  United  States  in  an  era  of  Nmited  mKlear 
missiles.  If  we  proceed  with  the  deep  cuts  in 
nuclear  missiles  erYvisaged  by  START,  we  can 
no  longer  count  on  quantity  of  missiles  arxj 
warheads  to  ensure  a  successful  deterrent 
The  small  ICBM  would  provide  the  quality  and 
survivability  our  limited  land  based  missile 
force  would  need.  For  those  wanting  deep  re- 
ductions In  nuclear  missiles,  ttie  small  ICBM  is 
an  Important  ingredient  for  any  such  agree- 
ment. 

Both  the  rail-garrison  MX  and  ttie  small 
ICBM  would  undergo  intense  testing  arxJ  de- 
velopment at  Varxlenberg  Air  Force  Base  lo- 
cated in  my  district.  In  addition  to  providing 
cnticai  security  benefits  to  the  United  States 
and  ttie  free  world,  these  programs  are  also 
beneficial  to  ttie  local  ecofKwny  of  northern 
Santa  Barbara  County.  The  Vandenberg  AFB 
area  was  hard  hit  by  the  decision  to  indefinite- 
ly delay  launching  of  the  space  shuttle  from 
the  west  coast.  Vigorous  testing  of  the  Peace- 
keeper and  small  ICBM  would  help  offset  that 
loss.  This  added  bonus  furttier  strengtfwns  my 
support  for  ttiese  programs. 

While  we  debate  these  programs,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  deploying  ttieir  MX  rail  garrison  and 
small  ICBM.  Rail-mobile  SS-24,  a  fifth-genera- 
tk>n  missile  of  comparable  size  and  wartiead 
carrying  capatMNty  to  the  MX,  is  t>eing  de- 
ployed. The  smaller  SS-25,  which  like  Mne 
Mkigetman  is  a  single-warhead,  road  mobile 
system,  joined  operational  Soviet  units  in 
1985.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember  that 
we  canrrat  look  at  our  programs  as  If  tfiey  are 
in  a  vacuum.  We  must  factor  in  our  decisions 
what  ttie  Soviets  have  done  and  are  doing. 

For  both  national  security  and  future  nuclear 
arms  reduction  reasons  it  is  very  important  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  with  ttie  MX  rail 
garrison  and  small  ICBM  programs.  To  termi- 
nate eittier  or  both  would  severely  undercut 
our  negotiators  in  Gerwva,  making  equal,  rea- 
sonable strategic  arms  control  agreements 
much  nxxe  difficult  to  achieve.  I  believe  the 
majority— -from  both  sides  of  the  aisle — on  ttie 
Armed  Services  Committee  recognize  these 
facts  and  have  wisely  provided  funds  for  con- 
tinued devekipment  of  both  programs.  The 
short-term  political  gains  from  terminating 
eittier  of  ttiese  programs  do  not  even  come 
close  to  offsetting  ttie  long-term  national  se- 
curity losses.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  tfie  committee's  position  and  op- 
posing ttiese  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
amendments  printed  in  part  two  of  the 
House  report. 

LBCISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih]  wiU  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  take  a  moment  to  an- 
nounce the  order  in  which  we  are 
going  to  proceed  now  for  the  rest  of 
this  evening. 


We  have  finished  our  votes  for  to- 
night, and  according  to  the  agreement 
laid  out  by  the  majority  leader  before 
we  began  the  debate  on  the  ICBM's, 
what  we  have  now  is  a  series  of  seven 
smaller  class  two  amendments,  catego- 
ry two  amendments.  There  wUl  be  two 
of  them.  We  wiU  start  out  with  two 
amendments  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

The  third  is  an  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Leath]. 

The  fourth  is  an  amendment  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
BtronI. 

The  fifth  is  an  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Busta- 
mante]. 

The  sixth  is  an  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Machtley],  and  the  seventh  is  an 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery]. 

If  an  those  are  offered,  there  would 
be  5  minutes  allowed  on  each  side  for 
debate  and  a  vote.  Any  votes  on  these, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  would  be  rolled  over 
imtil  tomorrow. 

I  would  anticipate  that  some  of 
these  will  not  be  offered.  Others  will 
be  settled  by  a  voice  vote  and  will  not 
have  a  vote.  We  may  have  two  or  three 
votes  tomorrow. 

AMKNDMEirT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richardson: 
Page  350,  after  line  3,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.   J137.   LOS   ALAMOS   NATIONAL   LABORATORY 
SECURITY  CONTRACT. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  prohibit 
the  contractor  operating  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Lalwratory  from  entering  into  any 
security  services  sulwontract  that  lasts  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  1  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  a 
Member  in  opposition  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  prohibit  a  pro- 
tective services  contract  from  being 
signed  by  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  for  a  period  to  exceed  1 
year. 

Earlier  this  year  there  was  an  ex- 
tended strike  against  Mason  and 
Hanger,  a  subcontractor  responsible 
for  providing  security  for  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory— one  of 
the  most  critical  facilities  in  the  entire 
nuclear  weapons  complex.  As  a  result 
of  the  strike,  nimierous  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  adequacy  of 
safeguards   and   security   at   the   Los 


Alamos  facility  as  well  as  other  nucle- 
ar weapons  facilities. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  currently  reviewing  secvirlty  op- 
erations in  the  nuclear  weapons  com- 
plex. A  hearing  before  the  Oversight 
and  Investigations  Subcommittee  is 
scheduled  for  Thursday  of  this  week. 
In  addition,  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  is  conducting  a  review  of  the  se- 
curity programs  for  the  nuclear  facili- 
ties. The  findings  of  the  study  are  not 
expected  until  later  this  year. 

Mason  and  Hanger's  contract  for  se- 
curity services  expires  In  September  of 
this  year.  I  believe  any  new  multi-year 
contract  should  reflect  the  findings  of 
both  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Los  Alamos  Laboratories,  the  lab  has 
promised  to  review  the  issue  of  com- 
petitive bidding  as  they  look  toward 
the  next  contract  that  this  subcontrac- 
tor is  going  to  be  pursuing. 

My  concern  is  very  simple.  I  want 
the  best  security  at  Los  Alamos  Lab- 
oratories, and  because  of  the  strike 
that  took  place,  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  force  that  was  not  proijerly 
trained  in  the  interim.  I  think  security 
at  the  labs  was  compromised,  and  I 
regret  it. 

I  will  be  withdrawing  this  amend- 
ment simply  because  the  Director  of 
the  laboratories  has  assured  me,  Mr. 
Sid  Hecker,  that  he  is  going  to  have  an 
open  mind  in  terms  of  how  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  contract  of  Mason  and 
Hanger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  consultation 
with  both  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]? 

Mr.  KYL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  trying 
to  get  into  an  issue  that  deserves  some 
attention  and  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents  in  this  matter 
and  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  Los 
Alamos  laboratories,  the  issues  that  he 
raised,  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for 
him  to  raise  them,  and  also  for  him  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
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AMXWDMXirr  orrnin)  by  mr.  richardson 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Richardson 
Page  350.  after  line  3.  add  the  following  nt- * 
section: 

SE{  1137  MORATORllM  ON  LOS  AU*MOS  NATION 
*L  LABORATORY  R.*0IOA«TI\  K 
WASTE  INCINERATOR. 

The  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  is 
prohibited  from  incinerating  radioacine 
waste  untU  the  State  of  New  Mexico  adopts 
regulations  on  the  incineration  of  radioac 
live  waste. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  a 
Member  in  opposition  will  be  recog 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  very  important  to 
me  and  my  congressional  district.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  is  also  supported 
by  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  I  will 
be  attaching  for  the  Record  a  state 
ment   of   the   Environmental    Improv 
ment   Division   of   the   State   of    New 
Mexico  in  support  of  my  amendment. 
This  is  what  the  amendment  does; 
This  amendment  simply  does  the  fol- 
lowing:   It   prohibits   the   Los   Alamos 
National  Laboratories  from  incinerat- 
ing radioactive  wastes  until  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  adopts  regulations  on 
the  incineration  of  radioactive  wastes. 
The  original  Los  Alamos  Laborato- 
ries plan  was  to  build  aun  incinerator 
for    research    purposes    only    in    the 
1970's.  This  incinerator  was  construct 
ed    to    handle    two    types    of    wastes. 
chemical  wastes  and  mixed  wastes. 

The  incinerator  has  been  closed  for 
the  last  2  years  for  remodeling  to 
bring  it  up  to  full-scale  capabilities. 
Prior  to  this  temporary  shutdown,  the 
incinerator  was  operating  for  9  years 
under  interim  RCRA  regulations. 

The  State  legislature  is  also  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.  They  passed 
H.B.  59.  which  puts  a  moratorium  on 
incinerators  until  the  State  EID.  the 
Environmental  Improvement  Division, 
implements  regulations  on  inciner 
ators. 

What  I  am  simply  doing  is  this,  and 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Los 
Alamos  Laboratory.  I  would  like  to 
proceed  with  a  moratorium  of  approxi- 
mately 1  year  in  which  the  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory  proceeds  with  plans  for 
this  Incinerator,  and  does  not  bum 
some  of  this  waste  until  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  has  their  regulations.  The 
State  of  New  Mexico  has  a  legislative 
session  in  January  and  February  of 
next  year.  My  amendment  simply  puts 
a  moratorium  that  says  the  following, 
that  imtU  all  safety  regulations  are  ap- 
plied. Federal  and  SUte,  the  burning 
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of  this  radioactive  waste  will  not  take 
place. 

On  the  side  of  my  constituents  m 
the  Santa  Fe  area,  the  Los  Alamos 
area,  I  have  had  numerous  calls.  There 
have  been  numerous  public  sessions  in 
which  my  constituents  have  appealed 
to  me  and  said. 

We  do  not  necesssarlly  want  to  stop  this 
incinerator.  We  want  it  to  proceed  simply 
according  to  State  law.  We  want  to  wait  and 
matte  sure  that  radioactive  wastes  are  stored 
properly,  and  we  want  to  maJte  sure  that  it 
IS  aljsolutely  safe. 

All  I  am  saying  is  let  us  wait  until 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  adopts  regu- 
lations.. Again,  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  supports  this  amendment. 
This  is  an  important  amendment  for 
my  constituents.  It  simply  says  the  fol- 
lowing: There  will  be  no  burning,  no 
burning  of  radioactive  wastes  at  the 
Los  Alamos  Laboratory  until  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  the  State's  EID  di- 
vision. Environmental  Improvement 
Division,  is  cognizant  of  the  problem, 
adopts  some  regulations.  They  cur- 
rently do  not  have  regulations  that 
deal  with  this  issue.  This  will  be  an  in- 
centive for  them  to  proceed. 
To    further    clarify    what    the    amendment 

does 

First,  prohibits  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  from  incinerating  radioactive 
waste,  including  any  waste  containing  radioac- 
tive constituents,  until  the  earlier  of  the  follow- 
ing occurs  first,  a  period  of  1  year  elapses 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act; 
and  second,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  adopts 
regulations  on  emissions  resulting  from  the  in- 
cineration of  radioactive  waste 

This  alternative  to  our  onginal  amendment 
IS  improved  m  the  following  ways; 

First  It  establishes  a  l-year  moratonum 
unless  the  State  adopts  regulations  before 
this  period  This  will  allow  the  State  time  to 
adopt  emissions  regulations  without  delaying 
operation  of  the  incinerator  for  an  unreason- 
able amount  of  time 

Our  onginal  amendment  has  no  moratonum 
so  the  incinerator  could  be  held  up  indefinitely 
until  the  State  adopts  regulations 

Second,  this  amendment  deals  only  with 
emission  standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
States  have  the  authonty  to  implement  such 
regulations 

Our  original  amendment  deal  both  with 
RCRA  and  Clean  Air  Before  the  State  could 
adopt  RCRA  regulations  a  change  in  the  Fed- 
eral RCRA  law  would  be  required— this  could 
hold  up  operation  of  the  incinerator  indefinite- 
ly 

BACKGROUND 

LANL  onginalty  built  an  incinerator  for  re- 
search purposes  only  in  the  1970's.  This  incin- 
erator was  constructed  to  handle  two  types  of 
waste  Chemical  waste  and  mixed  waste 
H^ixed  wastes  has  both  chemical  and  radioac- 
tive components 

The  incinerator  has  been  closed  for  the  last 
2  years  tor  remodeling  to  bnng  it  up  to  full- 
scale  capabilities.  Prior  to  this  temporary  shut- 
down, however,  the  incinerator  was  operating 
for  9  years  under  intenm  RCRA  [Resource 
Conservation    and   Recovery   Act]   status,    a 


temporary  permit  which  cun-ently  allows  LANL 
to  burn  radioactive  and  hazardous  waste  with- 
out any  environmental  assessment  ever  being 
done  and  without  any  opportunity  for  public 
comment. 

Transuranic  waste,  the  same  plutonium-con- 
taminated  waste  that  is  designated  for  WIPP, 
will  compnse  the  bulk  of  the  waste  stream 
destined  for  the  incinerator 

The  State  environmental  improvement  divi- 
sion does  not  have  the  authority  under  the 
State  Hazadous  Waste  Act,  or  any  other  act, 
to  regulate  radioactive  waste.  The  Hazardous 
Waste  Act  does  not  apply  to  radioactive 
waste,  It  only  applies  to  applies  to  wastes  that 
meet  the  legal  definition  of  "hazardous 
waste",    and    these    are    basically    chemical 

The  Federal  Atomic  Energy  Act  authonzes 
DOE  to  develop  and  effectuate  its  own  regula- 
tions controlling  DOE'S  management  of  its 
own  radioactive  wastes.  Thus,  DOE  essential- 
ly has  the  right  to  permit  themselves  for  radio- 
active substances. 

The  State  legislature  passed  H.B.  59  this 
year  that  puts  a  moratorium  on  incinerators 
until  EID  implements  regulations  on  inciner- 
ators H.B  59  however,  includes  an  exemp- 
tion for  incinerators  that  were  constmcted 
before  a  certain  date— since  this  incinerator 
was  constructed  in  the  1970's  it  is  exempted 
from  the  moratorium  and  can  operate  without 
EID  regulation  on  incinerators. 

EID  IS  reviewing  LANL's  application  for  this 
incinerator  and  has  proposed  a  draft  permit. 
The  permit  only  focuses  on  chemical  waste- 
not  radioactive  waste— since  chemical  waste 
IS  the  only  waste  the  State  has  authonzation 
to  regulate.  EID  says  the  permit  will  probably 
be  issued  m  November. 

All  we  wish  to  do  is  delay  operation  of  the 
incinerator  until  the  State  adopts  regulations 
on  the  incineration  of  radioactive  wastes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt],  who  has  exam- 
ined this  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  his 
response  and  hopeful  support. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  SprattI. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  address  the  amendment, 
and  I  would  like  to.  in  turn,  either 
have  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
our  panel,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  recognized  or  time  yielded  to 

him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson] 
brought  before  our  panel  two  amend- 
ments, one  which  he  has  just  pulled 
from  consideration,  and  the  other  was 
this  amendment. 

We  received  the  amendments  only  at 
approximately  the  time  that  we  were 
beginning  the  markup  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  segment  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  The  panel 
itself,  having  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  proposal  he 
made,  did  not  approve  the  amendment 
as  it  was  submitted,  not  so  much  on 
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the  merits  or  demerits  of  it.  Just  be- 
cause we  simply  did  not  have  the  in- 
formation or  answers  to  the  questions 
that  were  raised  in  our  minds. 

There  was  another  deficiency  in  the 
amendment  as  presented  to  us,  and 
that  is  it  is  open  ended.  It  does  not 
have  a  termination  date.  It  says  basi- 
cally that  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory 
caimot  incinerate  mixed  or  radioactive 
waste  until  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
develops  regulations  that  apply  to  ra- 
dioactive waste.  I  think  that  that  kind 
of  an  open-ended  provision  is  some- 
thing that  we  simply  cannot  agree  to. 

The  rule  made  this  amendment  in 
order,  and  I  had  a  niunber  of  discus- 
sions along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl],  the  ranldng 
member.  We  asked  several  questions 
to  be  clarified,  first  of  all,  if  this  mora- 
torium is  granted,  can  we  establish  a 
date  certain  on  it,  can  we  have  an  un- 
derstanding, and  I  had  one  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]  that  August  1  would  be 
acceptable  to  him,  August  1,  1990.  We 
wanted  to  find  out  If  this  would 
present  an  intolerable  situation  in 
terms  of  acciunulation  of  radioactive 
waste  that  could  not  be  incinerated 
pending  this  ban,  and  we  found  it  wiU 
cause  some  to  be  acciunulated.  There 
will  be  some  storage  costs,  but  it  is  not 
an  overwhelming  burden  monetarily 
or  otherwise  for  the  Laboratory. 

Finally,  we  found  that  the  situation 
there  at  Los  Alamos  is  in  good  condi- 
tion in  the  sense  that  the  waste  incin- 
eration facilities  are  in  compliance 
with  EPA  regulations  and  then  some. 

I  have  told  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richarssom]  that  I  per- 
sonally will  vote  for  his  bUl  with  the 
imderstanding  that  in  conference  the 
date  certain  has  to  be  cleaned  up. 
There  has  to  be  a  reasonable  time- 
frame for  the  State  to  adopt  regula- 
tions. I  will  vote  for  it  because  I  am 
sensitive  to  his  concern  about  the  in- 
cineration of  radioactive  waste,  but  I 
cannot  approve  it  in  its  present  form. 
We  have  to  have  the  understanding 
that  it  is  cleaned  up  in  conference. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
seconds  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  stress  to  the  gentleman,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  I  would  have  offered 
this  amendment  on  unanimous  con- 
sent with  the  August  date,  but  the 
gentleman  had  some  concerns,  and  I 
remain  very  firm  in  that  view,  that  a 
date  of  August  1  is  fine  with  me.  I  ap- 
preciate the  way  the  gentleman  has 
conducted  himself  in  this. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  both  of  my  friends  and, 
again,  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
being  very  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion in  his  district,  but,  very  frankly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  these 


concerns  are  being  expressed  is  be- 
cause there  are  problems  with  this 
bill,  technical  problems,  if  not  other 
kinds  of  problems. 

There  is  a  third  technical  problem 
that  has  not  been  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  States  have  the  au- 
thority under  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  reg- 
ulate radioactive  emissions,  but  this 
biU  is  not  written  in  that  fashion.  This 
biU  is  written  to  adopt  regulations  on 
the  incineration  of  radioactive  waste, 
which  means  it  would  be  a  meaning- 
less exercise. 

The  reason  I  have  not  agreed  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  improve 
the  language  of  the  bill  is  because  it  is 
a  bad  bill.  It  should  not  be  adopted  by 
this  body.  It  is  not  needed. 

If  my  colleagues  would  just  listen  to 
this  one  statistic,  it  is,  I  think,  agreed, 
and  in  any  event,  the  laboratory  has 
confirmed  through  their  analysis  that 
the  incineration  of  radioactive  wastes 
here  meets  the  Clean  Air  Act  require- 
ments by  a  factor  of  25,000.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  even  close. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  atmosphere 
here  is  protected  by  a  factor  of  25,000. 

My  colleague  from  New  Mexico  has 
said,  "But  I  have  some  constituents 
every  concerned  about  this."  I  do  not 
doubt  that.  Our  obligation  is  to  ex- 
plain to  them  that  they  have  no 
reason  for  concern,  and  that  were  we 
to  agree  to  this  amendment,  what  it 
would  require  is  the  Los  Alamos  Labo- 
ratory spend  an  additional  $30,000  to 
build  a  storage  facility  to  put  the  stuff 
in  it  until  it  can  be  incinerated,  and 
nothing  would  have  changed  in  the 
meantime,  because  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  is  not  going  to  adopt  a  stand- 
ard which  is  25,000  times  more  strin- 
gent than  the  Clean  Air  Act.  So  the 
amendment  is  not  necessary.  That  is 
why  I  have  refused  to  agree  to  the 
technical  amendments  that  would 
make  the  amendment  proper. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield, 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  want  to  stress  to  my  colleague, 
and  I  appreciate  his  concern,  but  let 
me  just  quote  to  him  what  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  has  sent  me. 

Mr.  KYL.  Reclaiming  my  time  and 
interrupting  my  colleague.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  inquire  how  much  time  I 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  2  minutes,  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Skeen]. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
due  deference  to  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  I  have  a  concern  after 
reading  this  place  of  legislation,  be- 
cause it  is  totally  unnecessary. 


What  is  being  done  follows  the  spirit 
of  the  request  being  made  in  this  piece 
of  legislation:  that  is,  that  is  being 
done  between  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratories 
right  now.  Los  Alamos  National  Labo- 
ratory is  the  progenitor,  or  the  place 
in  wtiich  the  whole  technology  of  in- 
cineration of  these  kinds  of  wastes  has 
come  from.  If  New  Mexico  is  going  to 
have  an  oversight  committee,  Los 
Alamos  is  going  to  have  to  tell  them 
how  to  do  it,  and  they  are  already 
working  in  cooperation  with  one  an- 
other. I  think  it  is  an  unnecessary 
burden  both  on  the  State  and  on  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory,  because 
if  we  put  this  moratorium  on  there,  we 
are  going  to  require  them  to  build 
storage  space  that  puts  the  waste  in  a 
riskier  position  now  than  it  would  be  if 
it  were  incinerated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  whole 
answer  to  this  question.  We  have  these 
environmental  questions  to  resolve, 
and  the  laboratory  is  tiring  to  help  do 
that.  I  think  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
we  are  imposing  something  on  the  na- 
tional laboratory  that  is  totally  tumec- 
essary,  because  there  is  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  oversight  that  takes 
place  between  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  Los  Alamos  at  the  present 
time. 

D  1920 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  is  asking  for  this. 

Individuals,  maybe  so.  But  who 
speaks  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  New  Mexico  Environmental  Im- 
provement Division,  Mr.  Richard  Mit- 
zelfelt.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The 
State  of  New  Mexico  wants  this 
amendment. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
New  Mexico  Health  and 

EHVIROinfENT  I>XPARTKEMT, 

July  ZS.  1989. 

MEMORAirDUIt 

To:  Congressman  Bill  Richardson. 

Attention:  Steve  Crout. 

Prom:  Richard  Mitzelfelt,  Director.  New 
Mexico  Environmental  Improvement  Di- 
vision. 

Re:  Incinerator  Amendment — Nmeid  Com- 
ments. 

Date:  July  25.  1989. 
The  Division  supports  this  amendment  for 

the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  amendment  would  prevent  the 
burning  of  mixed  waste  and  radioactive 
waste  without  a  RCRA  component  at  the 
only  facility  in  the  state  exempt  from  state 
moratorium.  H3.  59. 

2.  This  amendment  would  enable  the  Divi- 
sion to  move  from  a  position  of  uncertainty 
regarding  public  health  impacts  to  one  of 
protection.  The  health  impacts  of  this  activ- 
ity would  then  be  discussed  in  a  public  hear- 
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Ing  through  the  adoption  of  new  air  regula 
tions  before  the  activity  could  resume. 

3.  The  Air  Quality  Bureau  which  develops 
regxilations  would  be  given  more  time  to  ad 
dress  this  type  of  Incineration  along  with 
municipal  and  medical  waste  incineration 
This  would  also  alleviate  the  potential  to 
act  too  hurriedly. 

Although  we  support  this  moratorium, 
one  question  needs  to  be  researched.  Does 
this  moratorium  as  currently  proposed 
create  a  conflict  by  preventing  activities  cur 
rently  authorized  by  the  Resource  Conser 
vation  and  Recovery  Act?  The  incineration 
of  mixed  waste  being  one  such  activity 

New  Mexico  Health  and 
Enviroioiemt  Department. 

JxUy  26.  1989 
Congressman  Bill  Richardson. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Richardson  Thi.s 
letter  concerns  your  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza 
tion  BUI  regarding  a  moratorium  on  the  in 
cineration  of  radioactive  waste  at  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory.  My  comment; 
below  are  in  response  to  questions  raised  b> 
the  memorandum  I  sent  to  your  office  yts 
terday.  July  25,  1989.  regarding  the  pro 
posed  amendment. 

The    Environmental    Improvement    Divi 
sions  priorities  in  developing   new   rngula 
tions  for  incineration  have  been  set  priman 
ly  by  citizens  and  our  slate  legislature  react 
ing  to  new  or  proposed  facilities  in  the  stale 
In  the  spring  of  1988.  public  concern  was  fo 
cused  on  a  proposed  municipal  waste  mcin 
erator  at  Los  Alamos.  This  concern  resulted 
in  our  state  moratorium  bill  on  incineration 
Although  this  bill  covers  other  classes  of  in 
cineration  besides  municipal  waste,  its  pn 
mary  focus  was  on  municipal  waste  and  we 
have  put  our  efforts  into  this  area  first   We 
have  also  begun  to  address  the  incineration 
of  medical  waste  at  this  time  primarily  be 
cause  of  a  large  uncontrolled  facility  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  We  do  not  have 
the  staff  to  concurrently  address  radioactive 
waste  along  with  these  other  categories.  We 
would   consider   the   assistance   of    a   third 
party  in  developing  such  regulations  if  fund 
ing  were  available. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  our 
interest  m  incineration  of  radioactive  waste 
was  not  expressed  as  strongly  in  the  past  a.s 
It  is  today.  The  Los  Alamos  incinerator  is  to 
our  knowledge  the  only  unit  in  the  slate 
conducting  this  activity.  In  the  past,  this  fa 
cility  was  represented  as  a  research  unit 
Today.  It  will  be  used  on  a  larger  scale  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Laboratory's  waste  man 
agement  effort.  Potential  Impacts  to  human 
health  are  therefore  much  greater  In  addi 
tion.  most  of  our  citizens  only  became  aware 
of  this  facility  recently  and  public  concern 
has  been  very  high. 

We  are  confident  the  state  has  adequate 
statutory  authority  to  address  the  inciner 
atlon  of  radioactive  waste.  Under  the  New 
Mexico  Air  Quality  Control  Act.     radioac 
live  material"  is  listed  as  a  substance  for 
which    the    New    Mexico    Environmental 
Board    clearly    has    the    right    to    control 
through  the  adoption  of  regulations.  In  ad 
dition.  the  sUte  leglsUture  has  further  di 
reeled  the  EID  to  develop  new  regulations 
with  stringent  emission  limitations  for  all 
classes    of    incineration.    This    language    is 
within  the  recently  enacted  H.B.  59  which  is 
a    state    bill    addrenslng    incineration.    Al 
though  EPA  has  not  yet  delegated  author 
Ity   for  mixed   waste   under   the    Resource 


Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  to  the  state, 
we  do  not  believe  this  in  any  way  precludes 
the  development  of  new  air  quality  regula- 
tions for  this  type  of  waste. 

I  hope  this  answers  your  recent  questions. 
Please  contact  me  again  if  additional  con 
cems  arise. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Mitzeljtlt. 

Director. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Taking  back  my  time,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  does  want  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  think  that  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  this  part  of  it,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  want  it  or  do  not  think 
we  need  it,  and  we  are  just  as  dedicat- 
ed to  that  laboratory  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  colleague  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  facility  In  my  district. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  was  also  talking  about 
one  in  my  district  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  WIPP,  and  the  gentleman 
certainly  had  a  lot  to  say  about  that, 
so  I  certainly  think  I  should  return 
the  favor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  section  2.  House  Resolution  211. 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
RicHARDSONl  will  be  postponed  until 
tomorrow  following  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  on  plutonium  production. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY  MR.  LEATH  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Leath  of 
Texas:  Page  36.  after  line  16.  insert  the  fol 
lowing  new  section 

SEl     IJK.  KIM)IN<.  K)K  AHIP  PRtM.RAM 

(ai  AuTHORi7JvnoN  FOR  AHIP  Program.— 
Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Army,  the  amount  of  $276,400,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Army  Helicopter  Improve 
ment  Program  lAHIP) 

(b)  Funding. -Of  the  amounts  provided  in 
section  101  for  procurement  for  the  Army— 

1 1 1  the  amount  provided  for  procurement 
of  aircraft  is  hereby  Increased  by 
$226,400,000; 

(2)  the  amount  provided  for  procurement 
of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $61,500.00;  and 

(3)  the  amount  provided  for  other  pro- 
curement IS  hereby  reduced  by  $164,800,000 


modification  to  amendment  offered  by  MR. 

LEATH  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  modification  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas;  Page  36,  after  line  16,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SK(    \in.  Fl-NDING  FOR  AHIP  PRtM'.RAM 

(a)  Authorization  for  AHIP  Program— 
Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Army,  the  amount  of  $276,400,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Army  Helicopter  Improve- 
ment Program  (AHIP). 

(b)  Funding— Of  the  amounts  provided  in 
section  101  for  procurement  for  the  Army— 

( 1 )  the  amount  provided  for  procurement 
of  aircraft  is  hereby  increased  by 
$226,400,000; 

(2)  the  amount  provided  for  procurement 
of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $61,500,000;  and 

(3)  the  amount  provided  for  Other  Pro- 
curement is  hereby  reduced  by  $164, 
800.000.  of  which  not  more  than  $24,400,000 
shall  be  from  for  the  Enhanced  Position  Lo- 
cation Reporting  System. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  cleared  this  with  both 
sides,  amd  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  modification  agreed  to  so 
that  I  may  give  a  brief  explanation  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  modification  is 
agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Leath]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
would  reinstate  the  Army's  Helicopter 
Improvement  Program,  or  AHIF.  that 
was  originally  Included  in  the  budget 
submitted  by  President  Reagan  but  de- 
leted in  the  revision  submitted  by 
President  Bush.  The  AHIP  is  an  up- 
grade of  the  OH-58  Scout  helicopter 
with  state-of-the-art  target  detection- 
designation,  navigation,  conununica- 
tions,  and  air  vehicle  performance  im- 
provements. Most  importantly— it 
works.  It  works  very  well.  The  Army 
recently  produced  an  armed  version  of 
AHIP  that  performed  some  amazing 
feats  at  night  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  AHIP  Is  essential  in  meet- 
ing the  Army's  day  and  night  armed 
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Scout  helicopter  requirement  through 
the  end  of  the  next  decade  when 
follow-on  aircrait  are  anticipated  to 
become  available. 

This  helicopter  is  a  combat  proven 
asset  to  our  conventional  force  struc- 
ture and  satisfies  a  critical  deficiency 
in  our  Army  aviation  inventory. 

The  program  is  the  Army's  highest 
unfunded  priority.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  imsuccessfully  attempted  to 
"buy  back"  the  program  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  when  it  was  cut  due 
to  budget  constraints. 

The  program  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, cost-efficient  systems  we  have 
ever  developed. 

The  amendment  is  revenue  neutral. 
I  have  identified  programs  within 
Army  procurement  accounts  to  cover 
the  cost  of  this  initiative  that  have 
been  coordinated  with  the  Army's 
leadership  and  with  the  committee 
staff. 

I  urge  an  affirmative  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr,  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  other  Members  who  wish  to  talk 
about  this  amendment  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  let  me  just  point  out  why  I 
am  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  believe  basically  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  is  another  add-on  to  the 
Cheney  budget.  Last  night  we  had  the 
big  fight  over  the  Cheney  budget.  We 
have  had  a  continual  struggle 
throughout  the  process  of  hearing  this 
before  the  Procurement  Subcommit- 
tee, before  the  full  committee  about 
the  Cheney  budget,  and  we  have  man- 
aged to  come  through  the  whole  proc- 
ess, I  would  say,  relatively  unscathed. 

We  have  added  too  much  money  for 
the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  that  is 
too  bad.  We  have  added  money  for  the 
V-22  and  that  is  too  bad.  We  have 
added  money  for  the  F-14,  and  that  is 
too  bad.  But  we  have  not  added  a  lot 
of  money,  and  we  have  not  done  what 
we  have  done  in  other  years. 

I  would  hope  in  the  process  of  deal- 
ing with  these  small  amendments 
toward  the  end  of  the  bill  that  we  do 
not  let  the  whole  dam  burst  loose  and 
we  end  up  with  a  lot  of  add-ons. 

I  know  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  sup- 
port for  the  AHIP,  and  I  imderstand 
the  gentleman  from  Texas's  interest  in 
it.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  interest  on 
that  side  for  the  AHIP,  and  I  have  no 
problem  with  the  funding  that  the 
gentleman  has  and  the  amendment, 
and  the  changes  in  tils  amendment  by 
which  he  now  funds  the  AHIP. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  the  right 
vote  was  the  either-or  vote  on  the 
LHX  or  the  AHIP.  which  we  had  yes- 
terday, which  was  the  amendment  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Hopkins,  to  fimd  the  AHIP 
by  taking  the  money  out  of  the  LHX. 
That  was  the  right  decision.  Either  we 
ought  to  modernize  the  forces  with 
the  current  equipment,  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  would  like  to  do 
with  the  AHIP,  or  we  ought  to  fiuid 
the  next  generation,  which  is  the 
LHX. 

The  problem  is  we  did  not  cut  the 
T.Fnc  yesterday  to  fimd  the  AHIP,  and 
we  are  now  going  to  fiuid  the  AHIP 
out  of  other  odds  and  ends  in  the 
Army  account.  We  are  going  to  end  up 
with  what  Dick  Cheney  has  tried  to 
avoid,  and  which  I  supported  him 
strongly  for  avoiding,  which  is  that  we 
do  both.  We  both  modernize  the  cur- 
rent forces  and  we  continue  the  R&D 
for  the  next  generation. 

I  just  would  like  to  say  that  one 
problem  is  not  going  to  undo  the  pack- 
age we  have  already.  We  are  already 
doing  it  in  several  places. 

I  would  just  say  this  is  a  bad  policy. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  weapons  system, 
I  do  not  object  to  where  it  is  coming 
from,  but  the  policy  is  the  wrong 
policy  and  I  therefore  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspnf]  has  2  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leath]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LELATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  minute  to  just 
briefly  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  understand  what  he  is  saying,  and 
I  do  not  at  all  disagree  with  that  gen- 
erally. However,  I  would  point  out 
that  this  program  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. It  is  a  program  where  we  are 
taking  old  airframes  and  making  them 
work  in  the  modem  world. 

The  LHX,  even  if  we  develop  this, 
which  I  am  certain  we  will,  is  at  least 
10  years  away.  The  AHIP  Program  is 
not  a  commitment  for  the  next  10  or 
15  years.  We  can  stop  the  AHIP  Pro- 
gram at  any  year  in  the  funding  cycle 
that  we  feel  we  have  to.  There  are  just 
some  of  us  who  feel  that  it  is  not 
smart  to  stop  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Prost]. 

Mr.  PROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Leath]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  Helicopter  Improve- 
ment Program  is  a  major  modifk^tion  program 
that  converts  the  OH-58A  helicopter  Into  an 
OH-58D.  The  AHIP  has  been  In  productx>n 
since  1985  and  has  been  a  model  program, 
satisfying  all  per1ormar>ce  specifKatk>ns  arxi 
meeting  cost  and  schedule  requirements. 

The  most  signifk^ant  Army  aviatk>n  deficien- 
cy is  the  Inability  to  see  the  t}attlefield  using 


current  assets.  Army  offctals  and  fieU  com- 
mar)ders  have  testified  before  Congress  that 
the  AHIP  Is  an  essential  Ingredient  to  its  war- 
fighting  plans. 

The  Army  wants  the  AHIP.  I  urge  you  to 
provide  the  Army  with  the  advanced  aircraft  It 
needs  and  wants  and  is  available  today.  Con- 
tinue procurement  of  AHIP  to  achieve  the 
Army's  aviation  modernization  goals.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  yes  on  tfie  Leath  amerximent  to 
restore  funding  for  the  AHIP. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mrs.  Llo'sd]. 

Mrs.  LLOTD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Texas  to  restore  fimd- 
ing  for  the  Army  Helicopter  Improve- 
ment Program. 

As  my  colleagues  have  noted,  the 
need  for  the  AHIP  is  well  documented. 
I,  too,  have  received  briefings  on  the 
program  and  have  seen,  first  hand,  the 
unique  capabilities  that  the  aircraft 
brings  to  the  battlefield. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  compel- 
ling reason  for  supporting  this  amend- 
ment comes  from  our  Army  command- 
ers in  the  field,  the  ones  who  will  fight 
the  next  war  in  a  "come-as-you-are" 
scenario. 

Clearly,  diuing  these  days  of  fiscal 
austerity,  the  Congress  is  forced  to 
make  some  difficult  decisions.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  decision  is  not  as 
difficult.  When  our  battlefield  com- 
manders point  out  serious  deficiencies 
in  our  combat  readiness,  it  is  our  duty 
to  respond  by  providing  oiu-  fighting 
men  and  women  with  the  best  equip- 
ment available.  In  the  armed  scout 
helicopter  arena,  this  means  only  one 
thing— the  AHIP.  This  is  a  combat- 
proven  and  cost-effective  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me  and  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Leath  amendment.  I  want 
to  conunend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  his  excellent  leadership. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Leath  amendment  to  restore 
$276.4  millkxi  to  the  Army  HelKopter  Improve- 
manx  Program  [AHIP].  I  wouM  like  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  ttiis  was  the  level  re- 
quested In  ttie  Reagan  defense  budget  The 
Army  has  emphatKally  stated  that  AHIP  is  a 
top  priority.  They  understand  this  is  a  zero 
sum  game  and  ttiey  are  willing  to  offset  rein- 
stating AHIP  t>y  eliminating  other  Army  ex- 
perxlitures  of  lesser  importance. 

The  usefulrtess  of  this  state-of-the-art 
armed  scout  helicopter  has  already  been  evi- 
dent from  its  success  in  containing  Iranian 
boats  that  had  prevkxisiy  been  laying  mines  In 
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the  Persian  GuH  and  attacking  pnvately  owned 
tankers.  Unlike  other  weapon  systems  we 
have  and  will  consider,  the  OH-58D  is  an  item 
we  can  fund  with  confidence  t)ecause  we 
know  it  works  and  that  its  pnce  tag  is  afford- 
able and  known 

As  has  been  stated  previously.  Secretary 
Cheney  himseM  is  on  record  praising  the  AHIP 
for  Its  work  in  the  Persian  Gulf  The  existence 
of  the  AHIP  B  necessary  to  maintain  a  deter 
rent  to  prevent  the  Iranians  and  other  coun 
tnes  from  conducting  similar  activities  I  urge 
my  colleagues  support  the  Leath  amendment. 
and  I  yieW  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  m 
support  of  the  Leath  amendment  to  earmark 
$276.4  million  for  the  Army  Helicopter  Im 
provement  Program  (AHIP),  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  role  that  the  aircraft  played  m 
the  Persian  Gulf  within  the  last  year 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  during  the  peak 
of  the  cnsis  that  area,  Iranian  speed  boats 
and  mine  laying  craft  wreaked  havoc  on  neu- 
tral shipping.  These  aaft.  operating  at  night 
under  the  cover  of  darVness  and  m  shallow 
waters  where  larger  draft  vessels  could  nol 
proceed  safely,  almost  single-handedly 
brought  shipping  actrvrties  to  a  halt  Certainly 
their  operations  resulted  in  extensive  and 
costly  us  forces  involvement  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Frankly,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  so 
lution  to  ttie  problem 

In  September  1988,  however,  m  very  quick 
order,  the  AHIP,  then  an  unarmed  but  very 
htgh-technology  scout  helicopter,  was  modi- 
fied to  carry  a  suite  of  weapons  that  included 
hellfire  laser  guided  missiles,  stringer  heat 
seeking  missiles,  rockets  and  machine  guns 
An  aviation  unit  from  Fort  Bragg.  NC, 
equipped  with  the  AHIP.  as  deployed  to  the 
gulf  and  met  with  immediate  success  in  deter 
nng  Iranian  activities 

While  much  of  the  information  relating  to 
activities  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  classified,  an 
articte  appeared  in  the  June  19  edition  of  De 
fense  Week  whch  descnbed  some  ot  the 
events  that  took  place  In  that  article,  a  iX)D 
official  who  visited  the  gulf  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  AHIP  had  *  *  '  a  dramatic 
eHect  because  it  stopped  all  (Iranian)  night 
operatwns  •  *  *  I  think  it  brought  them  to  a 
corr^jlete  stop."  Even  the  Secretary  of^  De^ 
fense  IS  quoted  in  support  of  the  AHIP 
when  Its  time  to  go  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
deal  with  the  problems  there,  you  end  up 
taking  the  little  birds  out  of  Fort  Bragg  and 
they  do  a  hell  of  a  |ob  for  you 

In  addition,  the  budget  cuts  would  have  a 
cnppling  effect  on  New  Mexico  s  economy  it 
IS  estimated  that  New  Mexico's  economy  will 
suffer  $140  million  in  lost  revenues  upon  ter 
mination  of  the  AHIP  Program 

The  AHIP  IS  proven  in  combat    Now  is  not 
the  time  to  take  cost  effective,  proven,  con 
ventional   weapon   systems   from   our   armed 
forces.   I   strongty  recommend   that   my   col 
leagues  support  tfiis  amendment 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
more  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    LEATH    of   Texas.    Mr.    Chair 
man.  I  have  no  more  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Leath]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  in  order  is 
amendment  No.  2  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron). 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MRS.  BYRON 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
and  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Byron:  Page 
16.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following: 

If)  Additional  Navy  Aircraft. -Of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
the  amount  of  $268,000,000  shall  be  avail 
able  only  for  the  procurement  of  18  EA-6B 
Block  91  aircraft  less  Improved  Capability 
II  iICAP  II)  unique  components.  The 
amount  provided  in  subsection  (a)  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  is  hereby 
increased  »268,000.000 

Page  n.  line  6,  insert  (a)  AuTHORizjk 
TioNs  ■  before  Funds" 
Page  17.  after  line  15,  insert  the  following 
(b)  Funding  Reduction.  The  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur 
suanl  to  subsection  <ai  is  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  provided  m  that  subsection  re 
duced  by  $110,000,000 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron  will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
McCrery]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

D  1930 
Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  be  very  brief  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  will 
provide  $268  million  for  Navy  procure- 
ment of  18  EA-6B  electronic  warfare 
planes  that  do  not  include  current 
generation— improved  capability  II. 
ICAP  II -electronic  components. 
These  planes  are  intended  to  be  placed 
in  the  AVCAP  [advanced  capability] 
program-a  separately  funded  pro- 
gram that  will  upgrade  EA-6Bs  by 
adding  more  advanced  electronics. 

The  EA-6B  is  the  Navys  only  elec- 
tronic warfare  aircraft.  It  is  the  pre 
mier  tactical  electronic  warfare  air 
craft  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  The  Prowler— as  it  is  called— 
has  a  primary  mission  to  protect  our 
strike  aircraft  and  fleet  surface  ships 
by  jamming  enemy  radars  and  com- 
mand and  control  networks.  There  is 
no  planned  replacement  aircraft. 

Of  the  $268  million  needed  for  this 
program.  $110  million  has  already 
been  approved  for  4  aircraft  which  will 
go  to  the  Guard  and  Reserves.  My 
amendment  will  increase  the  number 
of  aircraft  for  the  Guard  and  Reserves 


to  10  aircraft,  the  remaining  8  will  go 
to  the  Navy  and  Marines.  The  addi- 
tional $158  million  that  I  am  request- 
ing comes  from  the  $170  million  we 
Just  carved  out  of  the  B-2  program 
from  the  Aspin-Synar  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Prowler  is  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated and  fully  integrated  electronic 
warfare  weapon  system  which  utilizes 
sensitive  surveillance  receivers  to 
detect  radars  and  command  control 
signals  at  long  ranges.  The  system 
then  interprets  the  sensors'  informa- 
tion. The  10  jammers  contained  within 
the  pods  under  the  wings  and  fuselage 
then  go  into  action,  optimally  jam- 
ming the  weak  links  in  the  enemy's 
electronic  networks.  Terminating  pro- 
duction of  the  EA-6B  in  fiscal  year 
1990  will  seriously  degrade  the  Navy's 
electronic  warfare  posture  by  the  mid- 
1990's. 

In  the  CRS  Report  dated  June  1989. 
•Carrier  Aircraft  for  the  1990's"  the 
most  pressing  shortfall  of  all  Navy  air- 
craft is  the  EA-6B.  I  have  found  the 
funds  and  I  have  certainly  found  the 
need,  is  a  one-time  buy  and  there  will 
be  no  follow-on  buys. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment  and  the  EA-6B. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Byron  amendment  to  restore  fund- 
ing for  the  EA-6B  Prowler  Program. 
This  amendment  along  with  funds  al- 
ready approved  for  Guard  and  Re- 
serves, will  address  serious  shortfalls 
in  naval  aviation  and  maintain  the 
Navy's  electronic  warfare  posture 
through  the  late  1990's. 

Currently,  the  Navy  has  a  require- 
ment to  carry  an  inventory  of  147 
Prowlers  to  support  13  carrier  wings, 
the  Marine  Corps.  Reserve  forces,  and 
fleet  training  squadrons.  These  air- 
craft provide  critical  electronic  war- 
fare capability,  protecting  strike  air- 
craft and  fleet  ships  by  jamming 
enemy  radars  and  command  and  con- 
trol networks. 

Last  year,  we  authorized  a  buy  for 
an  additional  31  EA-6Bs  over  the  next 
3  years.  Even  with  that  buy,  we  will 
not  meet  the  inventory  requirement  of 
147.  and  on  top  of  that,  we  have  an  at- 
trition rate  of  about  3  Prowlers  per 
year.  We  currently  have  129  EA-6B's. 
but  without  additional  procurement, 
this  inventory  will  continue  to  dwindle 
through  the  1990's  to  15  percent  below 
requirement  in  1992. 

Naval  officers  have  warned  us:  Once 
you  go  l)elow  the  15-percent  mark,  you 
start  to  require  major  changes  In  force 
structure  to  address  the  deficiencies. 
And  we  will  continually  slip  below  that 
number  after  1992  if  we  don't  do  some- 
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thing  to  address  this  shortfall.  By  the 
year  2000,  we  have  a  projected  short- 
fall of  33  percent  unless  we  take  some 
action.  CRS  recently  fotind  that  the 
EA-6B  is  the  most  pressing  shortfaU 
of  all  carrier  aircraft. 

What  do  we  lose  if  we  don't  have  the 
necessary  EA-6B  capability?  We  lose  a 
critical  component  in  our  ability  to 
counter  an  impressive  array  of  elec- 
tronic related  weapons  systems  around 
the  world.  In  the  words  of  Vice  Adm. 
Robert  Dunn,  Chief  of  Naval  Aviation, 
•The  EA-6B  remains  the  primary  plat- 
form for  suppression  and  degradation 
of  enemy  defense  systems."  It  is  no 
surprise  that  the  Navy  considers  the 
EA-6B  one  of  its  highest  unfunded 
priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  EA-6B  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  threats  we  face  in  low-to- 
mediimi  Intensity  conflicts  around  the 
globe.  The  EA-6B  was  instrumental  in 
Vietnam,  it  played  a  major  role  in  our 
strike  on  Libya,  and  was  called  into 
action  during  recent  activities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Looking  ahead  at  the 
threats  we  face,  it  is  clear  this  is  one 
system  we  need.  And  if  we  find  oiu- 
forces  In  a  situation  where  they  need 
it  and  don't  have  it,  we'll  find  out  just 
how  critical  it  is.  Let's  not  put  our- 
selves in  that  position,  or  our  forces  at 
that  risk. 

The  Byron  amendment  goes  a  long 
way  toward  addressing  the  ELA-6B 
shortfall.  It  does  not  exceed  our 
budget  agreement,  it  simply  takes 
fimds  that  we  eliminated  from  the  B-2 
program  and  directs  them  to  meet  a 
more  pressing  need,  to  address  the 
threats  which  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  face  In  the  near  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DtTRBiN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
McCrery)  for  5  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  by  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

But  it  appears  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  to  pass,  then  we  would  be 
left  with  precious  little  alternatives  to 
find  money  to  reinstate  the  account 
for  spare  parts.  This  is  something  that 
is  needed  very  badly  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  would  like  to  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray],  who  Is  an 
expert,  and  let  him  Inform  us  as  to  the 
need  for  this. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  gentlewoman  nor  to  the 
project  but  to  the  shortage  of  funds 
where  the  funds  to  fund  this  particu- 
lar program  would  have  to  come  from. 


We  do  have  a  shortage  of  $525  million 
for  Air  Force  parts. 

The  committee  has  been  diligently 
searching  for  this  money  since  it  was 
taken  in  an  amendment  to  go  into  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Therefore,  I 
would  have  to  also  reluctantly  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question: 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  so  that  these 
moneys  that  have  been  identified  is  a 
source  to  replenish  the  spare  parts  ac- 
count? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCRERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  review  the  bid- 
ding a  little  bit.  The  gentlewoman 
here  has  an  amendment  to  add  money 
for  the  EA-6B.  She  does  not  identify 
where  the  money  would  come  from. 
Her  amendment  is  totally  In  order  be- 
cause there  Is  some  money  that  Is 
available. 

The  question  for  the  House,  for  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  initially  Is  es- 
sentially a  question  of  fimdlng  prior- 
ities. Do  we  want  to  spend  the  money 
that  we  now  have  available  because  of 
the  B-2  amendment  and  because  the 
Spratt  amendment  carried  on  the  rail 
MX  where  we  now  have  money  avail- 
able that  was  not  available  otherwise; 
the  question  then  is  what  does  the 
House  want  to  spend  the  money  on? 

The  gentlewoman  says  we  ought  to 
spend  the  money  on  the  EA-6B's. 
What  I  say  Is  that  we  ought  to  spend 
the  money  on  some  of  the  spare  parts 
and  anununltlon  and  some  of  the 
other  issues  that  we  ended  up  cutting 
back  in  the  process  of  this  blU  working 
its  way  through  the  whole  House. 

You  wlU  remember,  I  remind  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  who  are  here,  one  of  the 
things  that  got  cut  back  In  the  process 
of  the  Montgomery  amendment  which 
was  part  of  the  Weldon  amendment 
which  passed  the  committee,  was  ap- 
proximately a  $500  million  cut  in  the 
spare  parts  accoimt  for  aircraft  for  the 
Air  Force. 

Now  what  I  think  is  a  very  high  pri- 
ority, in  my  sense,  of  what  we  ought  to 
do  with  any  extra  money  that  we 
have.  The  first  thing  I  would  like  to 
see  us  do  is  to  put  the  money  back  into 
that  account,  the  aircraft  spares  ac- 
coimt for  the  Air  Force. 

I  would  rather  spend  that  money 
than  I  would  on  the  EA-6B's.  It  is  a 
matter  for  the  House  to  decide. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  the 
question  that  is  facing  us  with  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  Is  not  a 
question,  "Would  some  more  EA-6B's 
be  nice  to  have?"  The  answer  Is  "Yes." 


The  question  Is  how  do  we  spend  the 
money  that  we  now  have  made  avail- 
able through  some  of  the  cuts  which 
occurred?  Do  we  want  to  spend  the 
money  on  EA-6B's  or  wotild  we  rather 
spend  it  on  some  other  issues  which 
are  coming  up  in  the  debate  tomorrow 
which  is  in  principle  an  amount  that  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
interested  in  and  I  am  interested  in,  an 
amendment  to  add  money  for  the  air- 
craft spares,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  cut  as  part  of  his 
amendment  in  committee  in  order  to 
add  money  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
30  seconds  to  wrap  up,  and  according 
to  my  arithmetic,  which  is  visually  one 
of  my  stronger  suits,  with  the  $158 
minion  that  I  am  requesting  for  this 
amendment  there  will  be  $235  million 
available  for  spares. 

I  think  the  most  pressing  shortfaU 
that  we  have  seen  is  in  the  Navy  avia- 
tion. 

I  think  the  CRS  report  which  stated 
that  for  carrier  aircraft,  that  the 
shortfall  In  EA-6B  aircraft  will  be  the 
most  pressing  issue  in  the  1990's.  It 
states  the  question  and  it  answers 
itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byroh]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
next  amendment  In  order  Is  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bustamante]. 

AMENDMKirr  OFTERED  BY  MR.  BUSTAMAMTX 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bostamahte: 
At  the  end  of  title  1  (page  43.  after  line  25) 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  137.  funding  ADJUSTMENTS. 

(a)  Deletion  or  BntART  Cremicai.  Mttki- 
TiONS  PuHDrNG.— The  amoimt  provided  in 
section  101  for  the  Army  for  procurement  of 
ammunition  is  hereby  reduced  by 
$47,000,000.  None  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement  of 
ammunition  for  the  Army  shall  be  available 
for  the  155-millimeter  M687  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions  projectile  program. 

(b)  National  Guard  Programs.— ( 1 )  The 
amount  provided  In  section  105  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  Is  hereby  Increased 
by  $24,000,000,  to  t>e  available  only  for  pro- 
curement of  six  C-26  aircraft  for  the  Army 
National  Guard. 

(2)  The  amount  provided  in  section  105 
for  the  Air  National  Guard  is  hereby  in- 
creased by  $23,000,000,  to  be  available  only 
for  the  purchase  of  F100-PW-220E  engine 
retrofit  kits. 
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D  1940 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr 
DuRBiM).  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BosTAMAHTK]  wtll  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend 
ment.  and  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hamsen]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  BUSTaMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  3  to  pro- 
vide equipment  to  the  National  Guard. 
During  committee  consideration  of 
this  bUl.  both  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking     member     noted     that      the 
Cheney  budget  failed  to  fund  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  requiremenU   For 
this  reason,  my  colleague  from  Missis 
sippi.    Mr.    Montgomery,    offered    a 
funding  package   for  the  Guard  and 
Reserves  which  the  committee  adopt- 
ed.  Although  the   Montgomery   pack 
age  allows  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
to  fulfill  a  significant  portion  of  their 
requirements,  some  important  requir- 
ments  would  remain  unfunded.  As  he 
said,  with  the  inclusion  of  the  Mont 
gomery  amendment,  funding   for  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  accounts  for  only 
1.8      percent      of      the      procurement 
budget,  even  though  they  are  responsi 
ble  for  50  percent  of  Army   missions 
and  a  third  of  Air  Force  missions.  My 
amendment  makes  an  additional  con- 
tribution to  meeting  National  Guard 
equipment  requirements. 

The  Army  National  Guard  has  a  se 
nous  deficiency  in  its  authorized  neet 
of  operational  support  aircraft  due  to 
age  and  inabUity  to  meet  mission  re 
quirements.  The   Army   Guard   is   au 
thorized      104      operational      support 
fixed-wing  aircraft.  Of  those  aircraft, 
over  60  percent  are  unable  to  fulfill 
mission  requirements  and  are  nonsup- 
portable  due  to  age.  The  C-26  oper 
ational  support  aircraft  provide  the  ca- 
pability to  meet  mobilization  require 
ments  and  support  the  movement  of 
personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies  to 
and  from  training  areas.  The  C-26  is. 
therefore,    important    in    maintaining 
the  Army  Guard's  readiness. 

The  Air  National  Guard  which  has 
most  of  the  air  defense  mission  for  the 
United  States  has  found  that  its  older 
P-15  and  P-16  models'  engines  are  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  expensive  to 
maintain.  In  order  to  cut  down  on  ex- 
pensive maintenance  and  improve 
engine  performance,  the  Air  Force  has 
identified  a  retrofit  program  which  re 
duces  mainterutfice  by  30  percent  at  a 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  buying  the  more 
modem  engine  that  is  powering  new 
P-15's  and  F-16's.  There  220E  engine 
retrofit  not  only  greatly  improves  the 
reliability  and  maintainability  of  Air 
Guard  F-15's  and  P-16s.  but  also  sig- 
nificantly improves  the  capability  of 
these  aircraft.  If  you  believe  that  the 
F-I6's  and  F-15'8  that  protect  Ameri 
ca's  airspace  should  be  as  capable  as 
our  F-16's  and  F-15's  In  Europe,  you 
should  support  my  amendment. 
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The  amendment  provides  a  total  of 
$47  million  for  these  two  worthwhile 
National  Guard  programs  by  offset- 
ling  that  amount  from  the  155-mili- 
meter  chemical  munition.  Although  I 
support  chemical  weapons  production 
until  we  get  a  verifiable  ban  on  che.ni- 
cal  weapons.  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Chemical  Munitions  Program  suf- 
fers serious  backlogs  and  that  the  De- 
fense Department  will  be  unable  to 
procure  the  munitions  in  fiscal  1990. 
According  to  committee  staff,  the 
Chemical  Munitions  Program  has  a 
significant  amount  of  previous  year 
procurement  money  which  has  not 
been  spent  due  to  execution  problems. 
There  is- enough  money  in  the  pipeline 
to  keep  the  program  going  until  fiscal 
1991.  My  amendment  is  not  intended 
to  prejudice  the  Chemical  Munitions 
Progrsim.  it  uses  funding  which  other- 
wise will  not  be  spent  in  fiscal  1990  to 
meet  recognized  National  Guard  re- 
quirements. Should  the  backlog  be  ad- 
dressed by  next  year,  this  Member  will 
continue  to  support  this  program. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  who  also  supports  chemi- 
cal weapons  production,  is  a  cosponsor 
of  a  similar  amendment  which  he  will 
offer  tomorrow.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  amendments  Is  that  his 
amendment  does  not  earmark  the 
money  he  takes  out  of  the  program 
while  my  amendment  designates  un- 
funded National  Guard  requirements 
for  funding.  If  you  want  to  determine 
where  the  money  will  be  spent,  vote 
for  my  amendment.  Finally,  if  you 
support  the  readiness  of  our  National 
Guard  vole  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  my  good 
friend  and  the   Interesting  conunents 
he  made.  I  have  to  say  respectively.  I 
read  this  amendment  a  little  different- 
ly. I  read  it  the  least  money  for  the 
binary  We  have  argued  this  for  many 
years,  what  is  binary,  what  is  unlUry. 
We  all  realize  unitary  is  now  obsolete, 
and  we  have  this  In  many  bases  wait- 
ing and  hoping   that  the  technology 
will  be  there  and  we  can  demilitarize 
this  unitary  and  go  to  binary.  We  all 
realize  that   binary   Is  relatively  safe 
and  sane  and  the  two  elements  will  be 
kept     in     different     places     and     be 
brought  together  If  we  ever  use  them. 
Really.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  rela- 
tively small  program  that  we  have  In 
binary.  The  Soviet  Union,  they  have 
all  kinds  of  chemical  things,  and  we 
would  hope  that  this  would  be  some- 
thing  we   could   keep   alive.    I   would 
really  worry  If  we  took  the  money  out 
of  this  as  something  to  pay  for  possi- 
bly a  laudatory  program,  possibly  not, 
back  In  a  Member's  particular  district. 
Second,  we  have  six  of  these  aircraft 
In  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Montgomery's  package,  and  I  person- 


ally feel  that  will  be  adequate.  I  just 
really  hate  to  see  Members  gut  this 
program  at  this  particular  time  when 
we  are  sitting  there  with  absolutely 
nothing  to  give  to  our  soldiers.  We  do 
not  have  the  unitary  any  longer.  It  is 
sitting  waiting  to  be  demilitarized. 
Forty-two  percent  is  in  Utah.  What  do 
we  give  them? 

I  feel  that  we  have  to  move  forward 
with  binary,  and  I  respectfully  say  this 
Is  not  a  good  amendment  as  far  as 
taking  the  binary  out  and  deleting  the 
funds  for  It.  I  think  we  should  reject 
the  Bustamante  amendment  and  go 
ahead  and  leave  It  as  Is.  I  think  tomor- 
row we  will  have  the  time  to  debate 

this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  my  problems  with  the  Busta- 
mante amendment  are  where  we  spend 
the  money,  not  where  the  money 
comes  from. 

We  have  in  the  bill  now.  thanks  to 
the  Montgomery  amendment,  money 
for  six  C-26  planes.  The  Bustamante 
amendment  would  add  three  more. 
Again,  a  question  of  should  we  spend 
our  defense  priorities  money,  tight 
money,  in  this  kind  of  a  situation?  My 
answer  to  that  is  no.  These  are  admin- 
istration planes.  They  are  VIP  planes. 
They  are  executive  planes  to  fly 
people  around  in  small  numbers,  a  10- 
seater.  12-seater  plane,  small  triple 
prop  plane  that  moves  people  around. 
In  a  tight  budget.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  priorities  ought  to  go  to  this 
kind  of  aircraft.  What  we  ought  to 
spend  our  money  Is  flghlng  equipment, 
on  ammunition,  on  weapons,  and  on 
planes  that  are  part  of  the  fighter 
force. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  have  a 
case  If  we  had  no  planes  In  there.  C- 
26's.  but  thanks  to  the  Montgomery 
amendment,  we  already  have  six.  We 
are  adding  three  more  In  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  Is  the  wrong  thing 
to  to.  It  Is  the  wrong  priority,  budgets 
are  tight  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 
If  we  give  money  to  the  Guard  and 
Reserve,  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  It 
to  them  for  tanks  and  planes  and 
fighting  planes,  and  not  planes  that 
move  equipment  around. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also, 
certainly  an  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's very  thoughtful  amendment, 
but  when  we  look  at  the  situation  that 
Is  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  last  year 
we  put  in  50  airplanes  with  no  avionics 
In  them.  I  think  the  Secretary  says 
$150  million  short  on  avionics  In  cer- 
tain aircraft  that  the  Guard  has. 

I  think  as  we  go  in  conference  with 
the  Senate  and  they  take  a  good  look 
at  the  hard  choices  we  have  made,  and 
they  see  that  In  the  final  hours  of  our 
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debate,  that  there  is  some  frivolous 
things  In  there,  it  will  not  go  good  for 
the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dttrbin).  The  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hansen]  has  1  minute  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [BCr. 
Bustamante]  has  IV^  minutes  remain- 
ing. It  is  the  custom  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  would  have  the  right 
to  close.  

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  assure  my  friend  from  Utah  it 
was  not  my  intention,  and  I  know  the 
amendment  reads  otherwise,  to  cut 
the  binary  chemical  weapons,  but  just 
In  case  that  money  was  not  used  as  the 
chairman  said,  if  it  is  not  used,  I  cer- 
tainly wanted  the  C-26  as  considered, 
and  also  the  retrofit  of  the  engines  on 
the  P-15  and  P-16's.  That  is  a  needed 
Item. 

The  chairman  says  these  planes  are 
going  to  be  used  to  move  generals  and 
high  officals  of  the  Guard.  These 
planes  are  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  an  emergency  we  have  to  mobi- 
lize troops,  we  have  to  mobilize  troops 
and  we  have  to  bring  them  together, 
and  we  have  to  map  our  plan  of  action. 
These  planes  would  serve  that  mission 
in  mobilizing  our  people  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery]. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  Bustamante 
amendment.  Now  is  the  time  for  this 
Congress  to  reaffirm  its  commitment 
to  controlling  the  scourge  of  chemical 
weapons.  Over  the  last  several  years 
we  have  repeatedly  debated  this  issue 
and  have  always  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  need  to  modernize  our 
chemical  arsenal.  The  reasons  are 
clear  to  me. 

We  all  know  our  imitary  stockpile  is 
grossly  inadequate,  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  are  so  willing  to  destroy  it 
by  1997.  More  than  90  percent  of  our 
current  stockpile  is  not  useful  in  a 
future  chemical  conflict.  It  is  a  stock- 
pile built  to  fight  a  chemical  war  in 
the  1950's  and  1960's  using  delivery 
systems,  technologies,  and  doctrine  of 
that  era.  It  is  an  old  stockpile  and  get- 
ting older.  In  just  a  few  more  years, 
the  useful  percentage  of  this  stockpile 
will  be  even  smaller  as  the  8-inch  artil- 
lery pieces  and  F-4  fighters  leave  the 
active  inventory. 

Many  people,  including  Members  of 
this  body,  have  pointed  to  recent  news 
stories  about  a  United  Stotes/U.S.S.R. 
agreement  on  chemical  weapons  as  a 
reason  to  stop  our  binary  chemical 
weapons  programs.  Well,  they  are  en- 
gaging in  wishful  thinking.  The  State 
Department  even  responded  to  that 
story  saying,  in  essence,  don't  get  your 
hopes  up.  Over  20  countries  now  have 
chemicals— not  just  us  and  the  Soviets. 
In  addition,  we  still  have  many  prob- 
lems to  overcome  in  the  area  of  verify- 


ing compliance  with  the  chemical 
weapons  ban.  To  me  the  only  guaran- 
tee in  the  interim  is  an  adequate,  cred- 
ible stockpile  of  binary  weapons  and 
the  will  to  use  them. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  back  away 
from  our  commitment  to  arms  control 
by  foolishly  reinstituting  what 
amounts  to  a  unilateral  moratorium 
on  chemical  weapons.  It  did  not  work 
in  the  past,  and  it  will  not  work  now. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  Bustamante  amendment 
calling  for  a  diversion  of  funds  from  the  pro- 
duction of  chemical  weapons  to  the  National 
Guard  for  the  purchase  of  six  C-26  aircraft 

What  a  choice? 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  producing  a  highly  efficient  and  completely 
safe  chemical  weapons  system  to  deter  our 
er)emies,  to  deferxl  our  country,  and  to  serve 
as  a  chip  In  reaching  any  international  accord 
regarding  these  munitions. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  chance  to  buy 
the  National  Guard  a  half-dozen  airborne  staff 
vehicles  which  have  not  been  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  administra- 
tion, and  which  serve  only  a  few. 

The  threat  of  chemical  warfare  is  real. 

There  are  20  nations  with  chemical  weapon 
capability,  irrcluding  Iraq.  Afghanistan,  and 
Litjya. 

Iraq  and  Afghanistan  already  have  used 
their  chemical  weapons  against  enemies  who 
could  not  retaliate,  and  Oadhafi  is  building  up 
his  arserial  right  rK>w. 

Assuming  we  can  only  afford  one  or  the 
other,  would  you  rather  vote  to  keep  us  safe 
from  a  fanatic  like  Oadhafi  who  has  no  fear  of 
anyone  wtK>  cannot  retaliate? 

Or  would  you  rather  vote  for  an  expansk}n 
of  the  National  Guard  Airtxjme  Taxi  Service? 

I  call  for  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

D  1950 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bustamante]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Durbin] 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

RECORSEXI  VOTE 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  section  2,  House  Resolution  211. 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bus- 
tamante] will  be  postponed  until  to- 
morrow, following  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  on  plutoniimi  production. 

AMERDMENT  OFTDtED  BY  MR.  MACHTLEY 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MACHTLry: 


Page   12.   line  6,   insert    "<a)  Authoriza- 
tions.—" Ijefore  "Funds". 
Page  12.  after  line  13.  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Spbcitied  Procurement.— Of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(5)  for  Other  Procurement  for  the 
Army  for  fiscal  year  1990.  $7,500,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  procurement  of  one 
Large  Inland  and  Coastal  Waterways  tug- 
Iwat. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Machtlet]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  and  a  Member  in  op- 
position will  also  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Machtley]. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  1917.  the  worldwide  foreign  port 
authority  for  tugboats  has  been  vested 
with  the  Army.  The  Navy  is  responsi- 
ble for  tugboats  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  in  towing  ocean 
tugs. 

In  1985  the  Army  concluded  a  world- 
wide tugboat  cost  risk  analysis  study 
looking  at  our  lift  capabilities.  It  con- 
cluded that  tugs,  both  conunercial  and 
host  nation  tugs,  were  available  with 
the  exception  that  23  tugboats  were 
needed  to  meet  our  lift  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  deals 
with  13  of  these  large  tugs.  Six  have 
been  built.  The  seventh  is  currently 
luider  construction. 

My  amendment  is  to  earmark  money 
for  the  eighth  tug.  The  Army  has  indi- 
cated that  it  has  sources  of  funding 
available  for  these  tugs.  I  have  con- 
firmed this  with  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  understand  the  impor- 
tance to  the  Army  of  the  continuation 
of  a  large  Army  tugboat  program.  I 
have  also  spoken  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  tugboat  Is  currently  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  bill, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Machtley]  is  with- 
drawn. 

AMZNDMEIfT  OFTEKED  BY  MR.  MC  CRERY 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCrkry:  At 
the  end  of  title  I  (page  43.  after  line  25) 
insert  the  following  new  section: 
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SEC     ir:     ARMY    AIRBORNi:   COMMAND   AND  CON- 
TROL CONSOLE. 

(a)  Procram  DFrnuiiNATioNS. "The  Secrc 
tary  of  the  Army  shall  determine  whether 
there  is  a  requirement  within  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  for  Joint  Ser\ices  Airborne 
Command  and  Control  Console    If  the  Sec 
retary  determines  that  there  is  such  a  re 
quirement.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
competition   for   procurement   for   the   Air 
borne  Command  and  Control  Console  not 
later  than  fiscal  year  1991. 

(b)  PuNDiNC— (1)  Of  the  amount  appropn 
ated  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  procurement 
aircrait  for  the  Army,  the  amount  of 
$2,800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
modification  of  aircraft  to  accept  the  AN 
ASC-15B  Command  and  Control  Console 

(2)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Army,  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  procurement  of  the 
AN/ASC-I5B  Command  and  Control  Con 
sole 

(CI  Funding  Adjustments. -<  1  i  Thf 
amount  provided  in  section  101  for  procure 
ment  of  aircraft  for  the  Army  is  hereby  in 
creased  by  $2,800,000.  The  amount  provided 
in  section  101  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Army  is  hereby  increased  by  $2,000,000 

(2)  The  amount  provided  in  section  102(ai 
for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Navy. 
and  the  amount  provided  in  section  126(1' 
for  the  V-22  aircraft  program,  and  each 
hereby  reduced  by  $4,800,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery]  will  be  rec 
ognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  and  a  Member  in  op 
position  will  also  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  McCreryi. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  ad 
dresses  a  problem  that  the  Army  has 
recognized  for  several  years  ever  since 
the  invasion  of  Grenada.  In  the  inva 
sion  of  Grenada  there  was  evidenced  a 
problem  between  the  communications 
of  our  helicopters,  our  air  support  or 
offshore  ships  and  our  ground  troops. 
That    need    was    recognized    by    the 
Army,    and    emergency    procurement 
was  ordered,  and  communications  con 
soles   to    fit    in   command    helicopters 
were    ordered,    however    the    initially 
identified  requirement  was  not  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  believe 
the  Army  definitely  has  a  requirement 
for  more  of  the  commimications  con- 
soles, I  did  tell  in  my  appearance 
l)efore  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
members  of  that  committee,  that  I 
would  not  offer  ray  amendment  if  I 
did  not  have  the  consent  of  the  rank- 
ing member  and  chairman  of  the  com 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  that  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery]  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
raise  this  question,  have  we.  therefore, 
disposed  of  all  of  the  section  2  amend- 
ments with  the  exception  of  those 
enumerated  earlier  today?  There  are 
about  four  of  them:  No.  30.  No.  31,  No. 
32,  and  No.  33. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  have  now  disposed  of  all 
section  2  amendments  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  four. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 
is  the  .Chairs  understanding  as  well. 
Under  the  rule,  others  can  no  longer 
be  offered. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is 
the  case.  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Conunittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr 
Ray.  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
DuRBiN.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2461)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  o*^  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991.  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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MUTUAL     DEFENSE     COSTS     AND 

CONSULTATIONS-  UNITED 

STATES-JAPAN 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  soon  will  consider  my 
amendment  in  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment, dealing  with  burden  sharing. 
Specifically,  my  amendment  suggests 
that  we  ought  to  negotiate  for  Japan 
to  pay  for  more  of  the  host  nation 
support:  to  absorb  all  costs  other  than 
the  salaries  of  U.S.  military  personnel. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  think  it  is  a 
first  step  and  a  necessary  step.  The 
American  taxpayer  is  tired  of  paying 
the  bill  for  the  defense  umbrella  for 
the  free  world.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  any  longer  to  pay  more  than 
our  fair  share  of  mutual  defense  costs. 

It  sounds  crazy,  but  it  is  true,  we  are 
borrowing  money  from  our  allies  so 
that  we  can  spend  it  to  pay  for  their 
defense.  That  does  not  make  any  de- 
fense. 

Yes,  our  allies  are  good  friends. 
Japan  and  South  Korea  are  good 
friends  of  America.  However,  they  are 
also  tough,  shrewd,  smart,  economic 
competitors  with  America,  and  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  10  times. 
per  capita,  the  cost   for  defense  that 


Japan  or  some  other  of  our  allies  pay 
for  defense. 

Keeping  the  free  world  free  is  impor- 
tant. Yes,  it  will  cost,  but  the  cost 
ought  to  be  more  fairly  distributed. 
My  amendment  asks  the  Japanese  to 
start  paying  an  increased  host  nation 
support  cost,  and  also  to  engage  in  re- 
gional defense  consultations  with 
other  Pacific  allies.  The  taxpayers  of 
this  country  are  tired,  and  it  is  time 
for  a  change. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  my  colleagues 
attention  to  my  amendment  on  mutual  de- 
tense  costs  with  Japan  and  consultations  on 
secunty  affairs  with  our  Pacific  allies  to  the  bill 
H.R  2461.  the  National  Defense  Authonzation 
Act  of  1990  The  amendment  will  be  taken  up 
as  pan  of  Chairman  Aspins  en  bloc  amend- 
ment I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member,  Mr.  Dickinson,  for  their  co- 
operation and  support.  | 

WHAT  IS  THE  AMENDMENT^  f 

It  IS  a  sense  of  Congress  expression  that 
the  President  should: 

First,  encourage  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  start  in  1991  to  increase  its  host  nation 
support  to  cover  ail  except  the  salanes  of 
United  States  military  personnel;  and 

Second,  invite  by  1991  Japan  and  our  other 
Pacific  allies— South  Korea,  Australia,  Phiiip-        | 
pines,  and  Thailand— to  engage  in  annual  se-        | 
cunty  consultations,  consistent  with  each  na- 
tion's own  constitution  and  national  defense        i 
requirements.  j 

The  amendment  seeks  to  increase  Japans 
host  nation  support  by  about  $2.5  billion  while 
it  also  urges  that  Japan  play  a  larger  role  in 
setting  secunty  policy  through  annual  multilat- 
eral consultations.  In  a  word,  it  addresses 
burden  shanng  and  power  shanng. 

The  amendment  does  not  mandate  negotia- 
tions, does  not  set  a  ngid  timetable,  and  does 
not  ask  the  Japanese  government  to  disre- 
gard Its  Constitution.  It  clearly,  but  fairly,  puts 
Congress  on  record  that  we  need  a  change  in 
our  security  relationship  with  Japan. 

WHY  IS  THE  AMENDMENT  NEEDED'' 

It  lays  out  some  guidelines  to  meet  a  goal 
on  which  most  everyone  agrees. 

It  would  implement  recommendations  com- 
patible with  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
burden-shanng  panel.  Secretary  Baker's  call 
for  imoroved  consultations  among  Pacific 
allies,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly's  re- 
quest for  a  Western  Working  Group  on  Secun- 
ty Issues  which  would  include  Japan. 

It  addresses  a  key  defense  issue  not  ad- 
dressed directly  in  the  bill. 

If  implemented,  the  guidelines  would  result 
in  significant  savings  to  U.S.  taxpayers  and  a 
stronger  partnership  with  our  major  Pacific 
ally 

The  Japanese  Government,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  American  public  all  agree  on  the 
need  to  enlarge  Japan's  role  in  mutual  de- 
fense 

The  only  questions  remaining  are  what 
should  we  do,  when  should  we  do  it.  and  how 
should  we  do  it?  The  committee  bill  is  silent 
on  these  points  and  the  report  is  very  vague. 
Frankly,  that  concerns  me  because  burden 
sharing  is  one  of  the  most  important  foreign 


policy  and  defense  questions  we  must  ad- 
dress. 

QUIOEUNES  FOR  A  NEW  PACIFIC  SECUflrTY  POUCY 

But  my  amendment  fills  this  void  and  pro- 
poses guidelines  for  each  of  these  issues. 

When?  By  1991  the  President  should  set  a 
plan  for  Increased  burden  sharing  by  Japan 
and  should  call  for  multilateral  consultations 
with  Japan  and  other  Pacific  allies. 

What?  The  Japanese  should  pay  for  all  host 
nation  costs — except  the  actual  salaries  of 
U.S.  military  personnel.  Note  that  this  prevents 
ttw  U.S.  military  from  being  perceived  as 
merely  a  mercenary  force.  It  also  gives  Japan 
a  wider  forum — consistent  with  its  Constitu- 
tion— to  discuss  mutual  security  concerns. 
These  are  consultations — not  an  alliance. 

The  amerxjment  proposes — but  does  not 
mandate — ttiat  Japan  biagin  to  pay  for  oper- 
ations and  mainterrance,  most  all  military  con- 
struction costs,  civilian  personnel,  cun-ency 
fluctuations,  family  housing  beyond  wtiat  it 
now  txjdgets  for  new  facilities,  labor  cost 
sharing,  environmental  matters,  arxj  deferred 
costs.  This  will  result  in  increased  Japanese 
defense  spending  without  increasing  Japan's 
defense  forces. 

The  present  total  cost  of  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  In  Japan  Is  about  $7  billion  per 
year,  of  which  ttie  United  States  pays  $4.5  bil- 
lion arxJ  Japan  only  $2.5  billion.  My  amend- 
ment seeks  to  have  those  shares  reversed, 
with  the  United  States  paying  $2  billion  for 
military  salaries  and  Japan  absort>ing  all  other 
costs. 

The  amendment  goes  t)eyond  burden  shar- 
ing to  power  sharing.  If  we  say  Japan  should 
pay  more  for  mutual  defense,  it  should  have 
more  to  say  about  it  We  already  have  bilater- 
al contacts  with  Japan.  But,  there  is  no  multi- 
lateral forum  for  Japan,  Vt\e  United  States, 
Australia,  South  Korea,  the  Ptiilippines,  and 
Thailand  to  discuss  mutual  corKems.  I  believe 
this  ¥vould  give  Japan  an  appropriate  forum  in 
which  to  enlarge  Its  role,  while  giving  other 
Pacific  allies  a  voice  in  this  change. 

How?  The  President  is  given  wide  latitude  in 
the  arrangements  and  timetable  for  meeting 
this  goal. 

In  a  word,  the  two  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment offer  a  fair,  flexible  and  measured  ap- 
proach to  the  critical  Issue  of  mutual  defense 
requirements  in  the  Pacific.  Since  the  reported 
bill  provides  limited  guidance  on  this  Issue,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment  as  part  of  the  en  bloc  measure. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gephardt)  for  today  be- 
tween the  hours  of  noon  and  2:30,  on 
account  of  a  funeral. 

Mr.  Leland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimotis  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative   program   and   any   special 
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orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Machtlet)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  Callfomia,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lent,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  27. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DuRBiN)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  ANirimzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Machtley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Ms.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Schtjette. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DuRBiN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  D'YMALLY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Bates  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Llcyd. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  Little 
League  Baseball;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  999.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Historic  Preservation;  and 

H.R.  1485.  An  act  to  direct  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Clark  County,  NV,  to  meet  na- 
tional defense  and  other  needs:  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  certain  other  lands  in  Clark 
County,  NV;  and  for  other  purpioses. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  p.m.),  under  its  pre- 
vious order,  the  House  adjourned  untU 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  July  27,  1989,  at 
9  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1518.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accountin«  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  GAO  list  of  all  reports  issued  or  re- 
leased in  June  1989,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
719(h);  to  the  Committee  on  (government 
Ot>eratlons. 

1519.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
for  the  years  ended  September  30  1988  and 
1987,  and  reports  on  the  t>ank's  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  controls  and  on  Its  com- 
pliance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
(GAO/AFMD-89-94),  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9105;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  2151.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  establish  a  schedule  for  the  installation 
In  certain  civil  aircraft  of  the  collision  avoid- 
ance sj^tem  luiown  as  TCAS-II,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rep. 
101-174).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2120.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1990.  1991.  and  1992;  with  an  amendment 
(Rep.  101-175,  Pt.  1),  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HEFNER:  Conmilttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  3012.  A  bill  maUng  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rep.  101-176).  Referred  to  the 
Conmilttee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service.  H.R.  982.  A 
bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code. 
with  respect  to  the  budgetary  treatment  of 
the  Postal  Service  Fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rep.  101-177.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  2331.  A 
bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
designate  as  noiunallable  matter  solicita- 
tions of  donations  which  could  reasonably 
be  misconstrued  as  a  bUl.  Invoice,  or  state- 
ment of  accoimt  due,  solicitations  for  the 
purchase  of  products  or  services  which  are 
provided  either  free  of  charge  or  at  a  lower 
price  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  so- 
licitations which  are  offered  in  terms  imply- 
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Ing  any  Federal  Government  connection  or 
endorsement,  unless  such  matter  contains 
an  appropriate  conspicious  disclaimer,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  ( Rep 
101-178).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FAZIO:  Committee  on  Appropria 
tiona  H.R.  3014.  A  bill  making  appropria 
tions  for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1990.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rep.  101-179).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan;  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service.  H.R.  2847  A 
blU  to  extend  by  1  year  a  program  under 
which  the  Government  Is  aUowed  to  accept 
the  voluntary  services  of  private  sector  ex 
ecutlves  (Rep.  101-180).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2783.  A  bill  to  improve 
the  management  of  certain  public  lands  m 
the  State  of  Minnesota;  with  amendments 
(Rep.  101-181).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  LEHMAN  of  Florida;  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  H.R.  3015.  A  bill  making  ap 
propriations  for  the  Department  of  Trans 
portatlon  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1990.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Rep.  101-183.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTED  BILL^ 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows. 

Mr  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1727.  A  bill  to  modify 
the  boundaries  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park  and  provide  for  the  protection  of 
lands,  waters,  and  natural  resources  within 
the  park,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment;  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  September  29. 
1989  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdic 
tlon  of  that  committee  pursuant  to  clause 
Kp),  rule  X.  (Rep.  101-182.  Ft.  IK  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HEFNER: 

H.R.  3012.  A  bill  making  appropriations 

for   military   construction   for   the   Depart 

ment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

September  30.  1990.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him 

self  and  Mr.  Akchkr  ): 

H.R.  3013.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO: 

HR.  3014.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1990.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida: 
H.R.  3015.  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H  R.  3016.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  ci- 
vilian   employees    of    the    Government    as- 
signed to  posts  of  duty  outside  the  United 
States,  and  their  dependents.  In  censuses  of 
population  for  purposes  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  Representatives  In  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.    MoAKUTY.    Mr.    Ackkrman,    Mr. 
BROOMrtEUB,  Mr.   Campbell  of  Cali 
fomia.  Mr.  Coble.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Downey.   Mr.   Erdreich.   Mr.   Espy. 
Mr.      Fauntroy.      Mr.      Pish.      Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
JoNTZ.  Mr.   LiPiNSKi.   Mr.  Lacomar- 
siNO.    Mr.    Manton.    Mr.    Roe.    Mr. 
Sangmeister.     Mr.     Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Carr): 
H  R.  3017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
law.  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  protection  of  industrial  designs 
of  useful  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEASE; 
H.R.  3018.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  metallurgical  fluorspar:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  3019.  A  bill  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  ceramic  statues,  statuettes, 
and  handmade  fiowers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas; 
H  R    3020    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of   1971   to  provide 
that     multicandidale     political     committee 
contributions  to  a  candidate  in  a  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  election  may  con- 
stitute only  one-third  of  the  total  of  contri- 
butions accepted  by  the  candidate;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  UNSOELD; 
H.R    3021.  A  bill  to  extend  the  deadlines 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  project 
in  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself.  Mr 
Andrews.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.   Brooks. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Emeh 
SON.  Mr    Fauntroy.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Hall    of    Texas.    Mr.    Horton.    Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mrs.   Lloyd.   Mr.   Montgomery.  Mr. 
Nelson   of   Florida.    Mr.    Olin.    Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mrs.  Pat 
TERSON.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Pickle,  and  Mr.  Sarpalius): 
H.J.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the    second    Saturday    In    August    1989.    as 
Duck  Day  USA":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SIKORSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.   175.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Exxon  Co.  U.S.A.  has  not  fulfilled  its 
obligation  to  clean  up  the  oil  spill  caused  by 
its    tanker    in    Prince    William    Sound    In 
Alaska  and  that  Exxon  should  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  ensure  a  thorough  cleanup, 
including     maintaining     monitoring     crews 
during  the  winter.  Jointly,  to  the  Commit 


tees  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 

H.R.  3022.  A  bUl  to  allow  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  under  chapter  171  of  title 
28  United  States  Code,  for  damages  for  the 
death  of  Maj.  Michael  J.  Wall;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary- 

H  R  3023.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  death 
of  Edwin  J.  Boughter  (U.S.  Army,  retired) 
was  the  result  of  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3;  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  39;  Mr.  Kiloee  and  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  PicKrrr  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  101:  Mr.  Peighan. 

H.R.  196;  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  215:  Mr.  Amnunzio.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  285:  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  458:  Mr.  Slattiry. 

H.R.  461;  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  586;  Mr.  Visclosky. 

H.R.  598;  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

HR.  642:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pawell.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
Mr.  SumxjuisT. 

H.R.  645:  Mr.  Moakley  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  737;  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California,  Mr.  Pawetta,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs. 
SMITH  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNGS,    Mr.    Atkins,    Mr.    Fazio,    and    Mr. 
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H.R.  780:  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  830;  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Fadwtroy. 
Mr.  Mpume.  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  844;  Mr.  Marlewee  and  Mr.  Campbell 
of  California. 

H.R.  854:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  and  Mr.  Darden. 

H.R.  982:  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  1068;  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  1074:  Ms.  Long  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  1087;  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  1095;  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  1138:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  1305;  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  1429:  Mr.  Hehcer. 

H.R.  1494:  Mr.  Moukari. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Owens  of 
GREN.  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  1532:  Mr.  Mavhoules. 

H.R.  1582;  Mr.  Leland  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  1589:  Mr.  Browder.  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  1633:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Kanjorski,  and  Mr.  Uptom. 


Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Utah.  Mr.  Wal- 


H.R.  1880:  Mr.  Nelsom  of  Florida.  Ui. 
Pashatam,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2002:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Hkkgek. 

H.R.  2162:  Mn.  Johhsom  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  2212:  Bftr.  Hollowat. 

H.R.  2386:  Mr.  Machtlet.  Mr.  Axmxt,  Mr. 
Carper,  and  Ms.  Lomg. 

H.R.  2538:  Mr.  Fkost.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
CouRTER.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Camfbeix  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Colemar  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  MuRPHT,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Faditt- 
roy.  and  Mr.  E>tmallt. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  HuGHES. 

H.R.  2588:  Mr.  db  Lugo.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Dymally,  til.  Rahgel,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs.  Scrroeder.  Mrs. 
Unsoelo.  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  2611:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  2614:  Mrs.  Schroeder  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Vermont. 

H.R.  2642:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Bateman. 

H.R.  2681:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  2694:  Mr.  KsmiEDT. 

H.R.  2699:  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  2708:  Mr.  Torres  and  Mr.  Acksrmah. 

H.R.  2712:  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  2726:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Iflr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  2756:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Garcia,  ^ii. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.R.  2760:  Mrs.  Bentlet,  BCr.  Walsh,  and 
Mr.  JoNTZ. 

H.R.  2812:  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Borski,  and 
Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  2886:  Ms.  Oakar  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  2968:  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Kildee.  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  3004:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  James. 

H.J.  Res.  163:  Mr.  PtnsELL.  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.J.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.J.  Res.  195:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
SisisKY.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Pallone. 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Spence,  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Hertel. 
and  Mr.  Hitbbard. 

H.J.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Beilen- 
soH.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Btron.  Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Flifpo,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Huckabt,  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Luken,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Bfr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Slat- 
tery.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stknbolm.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Robinsoh. 

H.J.  Res.  267:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Bbrman, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Gbjdenson.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Murpht. 


UM  I 


Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  BCr.  Vrrto,  Mrs.  Bentlet,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Ra- 
venel. Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Ken- 
hellt,  Iflr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Stagoerb,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Moorhxad,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Tatrom,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Stnar.  Mr. 
Houghton.  Mr.  Whittaker.  and  B^. 
Saxton. 

H.J.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Kildee. 

HaJ.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Schaeper,  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Lighttoot,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kanaas.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Smitb  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Hetley,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr. 
INHOPE.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Bfrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
Cox.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Macht- 
let, Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr. 
Moodt,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
YoiiL.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Wtlie.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Shu- 
stbr.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Dannemeter.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Califomia,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Skzen,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
OxLET,  'hix.  Bartlett,  Mt.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
McCandlbss.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
SuNDQUiST.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Annun- 
Eio,  BCr.  Afflegate,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante. Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  CoTNE.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  E^NGLiSH.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Huck- 
abt, Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Klbczka.  Mr. 
KosTMATER.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califomia. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Luken,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  McHugb,  Bdr. 
McMnxEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Market,  Mr.  Mpume,  Mr.  Moaklet.  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Nowak.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Pallone, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Perkins,  B£r.  Pickle.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Scheuer. 


Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Sisiskt,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Torricblli. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Traficant,  B£r.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Waxmah.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  BtnccHNRR.  Mr.  Clincer,  Mr. 
CONTE,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
McCrert,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Denny  Smtth. 
Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Hoyxr. 

nj.  Res.  338:  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  McDer- 
MOTT.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  EIanjorski.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Si- 
korski. Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Bou- 
CEKR.  liCr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Smitr 
of  Vermont,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
VoLKMER,  and  Mr.  Regula. 

HJ.  Res.  340:  Mr.  Holloway. 

H.J.  Res.  342:  Mr.  Holloway. 

H.J.  Res.  348:  Mr.  Lagomabsino,  and  Mr. 

McEWEN. 

H.J.  Res.  349:  Mr.  Holloway. 

H.J.  Res.  350:  Kir.  Emerson,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Molinari. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Berman,  Iilr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
OviTENS  of  New  York,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
NcNulty.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jen»ey.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.J.  Res.  359:  Mr.  Holloway. 

HJ.  Res.  372:  Mr.  Fawall.  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.  Con.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Pease. 

H.  Con.  Res.  149:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Oejdenson,  Bdr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Fa- 
LEOMAVAECA,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  166:  Mr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr. 
Gibbons. 

H.  Res.  141:  JAi.  McMilleh  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mrs.  Byron, 
and  Mr.  Kijczka. 

H.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi,  and  Mis. 
Lovi'EY  of  New  York. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

72.  The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Town  Council,  Davie,  FL,  relative  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  flag 
burning,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


July  26,  1989 


THE  RAINBOW  COALITION  AND 
THE  RAINBOW  LOBBY 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOOSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1989 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  recent 
months  a  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen 
about.  The  National  Rainbow  Coahtwn  Inc 
(Rev  Jesse  Jackson,  founder  and  national 
president),  and  the  Rainbow  Lobby  (Nancy 
Ross,  director)  To  clarify  the  diflerences  be 
tween  tf>ese  two  organizations  I  am  submitting 
two  papers  on  tioth  groups  for  review  by 
Members  of  the  House 

Tt>e  first  paper  on  the  Rainbow  Coalition 
(Rev  Jesse  Jackson)  was  prepared  by  Frank 
Watkins.  author  and  communications  director 
of  the  National  Rainbow  Coalition  The 
second  paper  on  the  Rainbow  Lobby  (Nancy 
Ross)  was  prepared  by  Chip  Berlet.  of  the 
Massachusetts  based  Political  Research  As 
sociates,  "an  indeperxlent  research  institute 
which  collects  and  disseminates  information 
on  nght  wing  political  groups  and  trends 
The  reports  foltow: 

The  Rainbow  Coalition 
The  National  Rainbow  Coalition  iNRC>  i.s 
part  of  a  long  history  of  struggle  for  pro 
gressive  change  in  this  country  If.s  rooUs 
are  in  the  anti-slavery  aljolilionist,  labor, 
populist,  civil  rights,  womens.  envlroninen 
lal.  peace  and  other  progressive  movements 
that  have  fought  for  progressive  social 
change  in  our  country  through  370  years  of 
struggle  The  NRC  is  in  the  spirit  and  tradi 
tion  of  those  movemenU  who  have  sought 
progressive  social  and  political  change 

The  strategy  of  Rev  Jesse  Jackson  s  1984 
presidential  campaign  was  to  build  a  broad 
political  support  base  around  a  concept  he 
called  the  rainbow  coalition  The  ram 
bow."  at  one  level,  meant  a  multiethnic, 
multi-cultural  and  multimterest  coalition 
of  fanners,  workers,  environmentalisus. 
peace  activists,  women,  civil  nghts  and 
other  progressive  groups  and  people.  But  il 
was  more  than  that.  It  was  a  diverse  group 
of  people  whose  moral  and  political  judg 
ments  led  them  to  conclude  thai  the  nation 
needed  to  go  in  a  fundamentally  new  direc 
tion  with  regard  to  t)oth  domestic  and  for 
eign  policy. 

The  National  Rainbow  Coalition.  Inc  'the 
formal  organization )— not  to  t>e  confused 
with  the  Rainbow  Lobby,  the  National  Alli 
ance  and  other  organizations  that  deliber 
ately  try  covertly  to  link  themselves  to  us 
was  founded  and  formed  in  late  1984  and 
early  1985.  immediately  following  the  1984 
Jesse  Jackson  presidential  campaign  U  is  a 
permanent  progressive  independent  political 
organization  operating  within  the  Demo 
cratic  Party.  It  seeks  to  build  coalition 
around  •commonground"  (fundamentally* 
economic  issues  that  will  lead  to  a  society  of 
Justice  built  on  equal  protection  under  the 
law  for  everyone,  and  an  improved  quality 
of  life;  and  peace  in  the  world  based  on  re 


spect  for  human  rights  (measured  by  one 
yardstick  everywhere).  Justice  and  economic 
development.  Beyond  this,  the  coalition 
seeks  to  create  a  better  nation  by  lifting  the 
hopes  and  aspiratior^s  of  all  Americans. 

WHY  ARE  WE  ORGANIZING? 

Today,  the  NRC  is  mobilizing  a  new  pro 
gressive  majority  to  help  set  a  new  climate 
for  progressive  politics;  working  for  progres- 
sive legislation  and  policies,  t)Oth  domesti 
cally  and  in  our  foreign  policy;  and  working 
to  elect  progressive  political  leadership  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

The  nation  i-s  in  a  serious  crisis.  Family 
farmers  are  facing  bankruptcy  in  record 
numbers,  workers  are  facing  plant  closings 
without  notice;  millions  of  people  are  with 
out  basic  health  insurance;  the  numt)er  of 
homeless  and  poor  people  are  growing  ev 
eryday;  there  is  a  disturbing  increase  and 
climate  for  racial  violence;  drug  addiction 
has  become  epidemic;  and  no  clear  vision  is 
being  put  before  the  nation  by  its  national 
leadership  The  Raintxjw  ts  putting  forth  a 
clear  vision  and  direction  for  the  country 

HOW  ARE  WE  ORGANIZED? 

The  NRC  is  a  national  membership  orga 
nization  Every  person  who  agrees  with  the 
general  direction  and  basic  progressive  pro- 
gram approach  of  the  organization  is  en 
couraged  and  welcome  to  join  and  partici- 
pate The  NRC  is  organized  on  a  national, 
slate  and  local  level 

WHAT  IS  OOH  VISION?     UPDATED  AS  OF  JUNE  25. 
1989> 

The  NRC  has  a  vision  of  an  America 
where  every  person  has  both  the  right  and 
the  opportunity  to  develop  his  or  her  maxi- 
mum human  potential.  The  NRC  believes 
thai  every  person,  willing  aoid  able  to  work, 
has  a  human  right  to  a  job  and  liveable 
wages  It  believes  that  the  American  people 
have  a  human  right  to  affordable  housing, 
quality  health  care  and  education.  It  be 
lieves  that  every  American  has  the  right  to 
live  in  a  society  without  discrimination 
based  on  race,  religion,  national  origin,  sex 
or  .sex  orientation. 

The  NRC  is  clear  about  the  specific  direc 
lion  and  the  national  priorities  that  our 
movement  for  social  justice  has  at  this  par 
licular  moment  in  time  and  history. 

1  The  NRC  supports  Congressman  John 
Conyers  Universal  Same-Day  Voter  Regis 
iration  Bill  in  an  uncompromised  form.  The 
right  to  vole  should  come  with  citizenship— 
as  automatic  as  a  birth  certificate. 

2  The  NRC  supports  DC  statehood.  A 
country  founded  m  revolution  on  "no  tax- 
ation without  representation"  should  not 
continue  a  District  of  Columbia,  when  a 
New  Columbia  is  deserved  and  desirable 
There  are  five  .states  with  less  population 
than  DC  DC  deserves  two  U.S  Senators, 
voting  members  in  the  House,  and  a  Gover 
nor 

3  The  NRC  supports  a  national  health 
care  plan  We  must  reinvest  in  a  National 
Health  Care  Plan  that  provides  comprehen 
sive  and  universal  health  care  to  every 
American  Only  the  U.S.  and  South  Africa 
in  the  industrialized  world  does  not  have 
one.  smd  even  South  Africa  has  one  for  its 
white  citizens. 


4  The  NRC  supports  and  urges  that  we 
reinvest  in  public  education.  There's  a  lot  of 
talk  about  educational  reform.  But  any 
reform  movement  that  is  not  focusing  on  re 
forming  the  inequalities  in  public  education 
funding,  is  not  a  serious  reform  movement. 
We  must  move  away  from  the  unequal  and 
inadequate  mechanism  of  funding  public 
education  with  property  taxes,  and  toward 
equal  and  adequate  funding  of  public  educa 
tion  with  general  revenues. 

Equal  and  inadequate  funding  is  not  good 
enough.  Equalizing  Inadequate  funds  will 
leave  everyone  displeased  and  not  improve 
our  schools.  Morally  and  politically,  then, 
we  must  not  lower  any  educational  stand- 
ards, and  we  must  raise  many.  That's  why. 
during  the  1988  presidential  campaign. 
Jesse  Jackson  put  forth  a  plan  for  doubling 
federal  education  funds  over  a  five-year 
period. 

We  cannot  get  around  the  fact  that  better 
funded  school  systems  and  better  paid 
teachers  produce  better  students.  The  1988 
Chicago  Tribune  study  of  the  Chicago 
Schools:  Worst  In  America'  documented 
the  inequities.  There  has  been  virtually  no 
change  in  the  amount  of  money  invested  in 
Chicago  students  over  two  decades— 1970. 
$1,000  per  pupil.  1986.  $1,100  (adjusted  for 
inflation).  Equalized  assessed  evaluation  per 
pupil-suburban  average  $69,483,  Chicago 
average  $38,390.  Property  tax  revenue  per 
pupil -suburban  average  $3,208.  Chicago  av- 
erage $1,447.  The  pattern  is  the  same  across 
the  country  and  must  change. 

5  The  NRC  supports  the  ABC  Child  Care 
Bill  There  can  be  no  better  investment 
than  in  the  future  generation.  We  either 
invest  in  prenatal  care,  head  start  and  day 
care  on  the  front  side  of  life,  or  in  welfare 
and  jail  care  on  the  back  side.  Investing  in 
our  children  makes  hettCT  moral  and  eco- 
nomic sense. 

6  In  light  of  five  recent  Supreme  Court 
decLsions.  which  is  shifting  the  burden  of 
proof  onto  the  backs  of  the  oppressed.  Con- 
gress should  introduce  legislation  clarifying 
the  original  intent  and  meaning  of  affirma- 
tive action— and  President  Bush  should  sup- 
port it  and  agree  not  to  veto  it.  And  "we  the 
people  "  must  use  our  consumer  power  to 
take  direct  action  against  any  company  that 
continues  to  discriminate  or  abandons  af 
firmative  action. 

7  The  NRC  will  continue  to  stand  with 
and  support  the  people  and  students  in  the 

freedom  and  democracy"  movement  In 
China.  In  addition  to  other  concrete  actions 
that  we  have  and  might  take,  the  United 
States  should  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
UN  Security  Council  in  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  massacre  and  oppression  of  the 
Chinese  people  by  their  own  govenunent. 
The  world  must  use  every  moral  and  legal 
means  available  to  it  to  defend  human 
rights  everywhere. 

8  The  NRC  will  continue  to  escalate  the 
war  on  drugs.  Why?  Because,  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  or  an  enemy  invasion  does  not 
pose  the  greatest  menace  to  our  nation 
today.  Drugs  do!  Drugs  are  the  single  great- 
est threat  to  our  national  security. 

9.  The  NRC  will  continue  to  stand  with 
workers  in  their  fight  against  economic  vio- 


•  This  'bullet"  symbol   identifies  statements  or  insertions   which  are  not   spoken  by   a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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lence.  Labor  U  not  a  "special  Interest."  It  is 
a  "legitimate  interest"  that  we  must  support 
and  protect.  Thus,  the  NRC  will  continue  to 
stand  with  the  miners  on  strike  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  elsewhere,  with  the  Eastern  Air- 
line workers,  and  with  workers  everywhere 
who  are  fighting  for  economic  Justice.  The 
NRC  will  also  fight  for  a  raise  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  so  that  the  poorest  workers  can 
work  with  dignity  and  a  degree  of  economic 
security. 

10.  The  NRC  supports  a  major  "Invest 
America"  plan  that  involves  the  creative  use 
and  leveraging  of  workers'  pension  fund 
monies.  Pension  funds  are  the  largest  and 
fastest  growing  source  of  capital  formation. 
There  is  approximately  $2.3  trilUon  dollars 
in  pension  funds— $1.5  trillion  in  private 
funds,  and  about  $800  billion  in  public  pen- 
sion funds. 

The  NRC  has  put  forth  a  plan  to  use  10 
percent  of  public  pension  funds,  $8  billion 
per  year,  over  a  ten  year  period— federally 
secured,  with  a  fair  rate  of  return  guaran- 
teed. That  $8  billion  will  be  leverated  5 
times  ($40  bUlion).  and  would  generate  $400 
billion  over  a  10-year  period  to  build  afford- 
able housing,  create  small  businesses.  Jobs 
and  a  broader  tax  base.  Enough  of  excuses 
and  questions  of,  "Where's  the  money? 
Where's  the  plan?"  We  have  the  money  and 
the  plan  and,  though  political  organization, 
the  NRC  Intends  to  increase  the  political 
wUl. 

HOW  AKE  WE  DEVCLOPIHG? 

To  achieve  these  goals  the  NRC  has  en- 
gaged in  specific  programs.  NRC  organiza- 
tions across  the  country  have  constantly 
fought  racial  and  sexual  discrimination 
wherever  it  has  occurred.  Many  state  Rain- 
bow Coalitions  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
voter  registration  and  political  education  ac- 
tivities, bringing  new  voters  to  the  polls. 
Raintww  candidates  have  run  and  won  local 
offices.  State  and  local  chapters  have  begun 
to  participate  and  take  the  lead  in  formulat- 
ing strategies  to  address  local  issues.  The 
national  board  has  created  commissions  to 
deal  substantially  with  programs  for  major 
issue  areas,  including  labor,  women,  health 
and  international  affairs,  with  more  com- 
missions to  be  developed. 

CLOtTDS  Blitb  the  Raiwbow— The  Other 
Side  of  the  New  Alliance  Party 

(By  Chip  Berlet) 
what  is  the  new  alliance  pahty? 

The  New  Alliance  Party  describes  itself  as 
a  Black-led.  women-led,  multi-racial,  pro-gay 
independent  political  organization.  Its  most 
outspoken  critics  call  it  an  opportunistic  po- 
litical movement  controlled  by  an  unethical 
therapy  cult  whose  white  male  guru  once 
led  his  followers  Into  an  affiliation  with 
neo-fascist  cult  leader  Lyndon  LaRouche. 

The  actual  nature  and  history  of  the  New 
Alliance  Party  is  complex,  controversial, 
and  ultimately  a  matter  of  individual  per- 
spective and  Judgment.  The  controversy  sur- 
rounding NAP.  however,  is  seldom  discussed 
with  candor.  With  the  New  Alliance  Party 
already  well-established  in  several  cities,  in- 
cluding New  York  and  Boston,  and  with 
newly-opened  national  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, a  discussion  of  the  group  is  long  over- 
due. To  discuss  NAP  without  reference  to 
the  political  milieu  in  which  it  operates  is 
impossible.  This  report  attempts  to  serious- 
ly analyze  the  history,  activities  and  inter- 
nal dimensions  of  NAP  In  the  context  of  its 
work  In  the  American  progressive  political 
community.  This  analysis  is  highly  critical 
of  the  role  of  NAP  within  that  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

but  is  not  an  attempt  to  bait  the  organiza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  Its  publicly-espoused  po- 
litical views. 

cuKRam  MAP  activities 
In  May  of  1985  the  New  Alliance  Party 
held  a  national  funding  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. The  significance  of  the  event  Is 
blurred  by  the  fact  that  Its  own  history 
dates  the  original  founding  of  the  New  Alli- 
ance Party  as  1979.  The  chairperson  elected 
at  the  1985  Chicago  meeting  was  Emily 
Carter,  an  organizer  from  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi who  Joined  the  New  AlUance  Party  in 
New  York  in  1981.  She  calls  herself  a 
"former  organizer,  now  ther^ist." 

When  the  New  Alliance  Party  moved  its 
national  headquarters  to  Chicago.  It  came 
with  a  related  "medical  and  therapeutic 
center."  In  fact,  wherever  the  New  Alliance 
Party  has  a  major  organizing  effort  under- 
way, there  is  a  related  "therapy"  group 
reaching  out  to  persons  with  progressive 
politics  who  are  also  seeking  emotional  or 
psychological  counseling.  The  therapy 
groups  use  a  technique  they  can  "Social 
Therapy"  or  "Crisis  Normalization"  de- 
signed to  provide  "immediate  help  for  the 
everyday  crisis  situations  that  happen  to  ev- 
eryone." Both  the  political  organization  and 
the  therapy  institutes  make  a  point  to  In- 
volve persons  of  color,  gay  men  and  lesbians, 
and  political  radicals. 

Closely  allied  with  the  New  Alliance  Party 
is  the  Rainbow  Alliance  and  the  Rainbow 
Lobby.  That  the  slogans  of  the  New  Alliance 
Party,  Rainbow  Alliance  and  the  Rainbow 
Lobby  tend  to  reflect  a  progressive  political 
framework  is  not  questioned.  Here  for  ex- 
ample are  some  of  their  slogans  and  issues: 
Put  teeth  back  into  Civil  Rights  laws; 
Repeal  Gramm-Rudman; 
Support  the  Pair  Elections  bill  introduced 
by  Rep.  John  Conyers  (D.,  Mich.):  and 

Seek  legislation  that  would    'protect  the 
democratic  rights  of  gays  and  all  Ameri- 
cans." 
One  flyer  explains: 

"The  Rainbow  Lobby  is  fighting  for  grand 
jury  reform,  affordable  public  housing  and 
Congolese  liberation  from  the  human  rights 
abuses  of  the  Mobutu  dictatorship.  .  .  .  The 
Rainbow  Lobby  is  fighting  against  the 
death  penalty;  against  aid  for  the  C.I.A. 
supported  contra  terrorists  and  against 
arming  South  African  supported  mercenar- 
ies In  Angola.  And  the  Rainbow  Lobby  is  ex- 
posing the  Right's  misuse  of  federal  funds 
for  AIDS." 

The  New  Alliance  Party  moved  its  nation- 
al headquarters  to  Chicago  to  be  closer  to 
Minister  Louis  Parrakhan,  The  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  and  Mayor  Harold  Washington,  ac- 
cording to  NAP  chairwoman  Emily  Carter. 
The  office  is  located  on  Chicago's  north  side 
(in  the  44th  Ward),  and  fundraisers  are  al- 
ready soliciting  support  for  the  "Rainbow." 
The  NAP-related  Chicago  Center  for  Crisis 
Normalization  is  open  and  another  therapy 
center  is  planned  for  the  west  side.  NAP  or- 
ganizers have  been  recruiting  in  some  sec- 
tors of  the  Black  and  progressive  poUtical 
community  for  almost  five  years,  and  have  a 
presence  in  several  Chicago  colleges. 

In  New  York  the  New  Alliance  Party 
offers  a  free  legal  clinic  In  Harlem,  sponsors 
lectures,  and  publishes  its  newspaper,  the 
National  Alliance.  National  Alliance  discus- 
sion groups  are  held  In  Chicago,  Illinois: 
Jackson,  Mississippi;  Long  Island,  New 
York:  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania;  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  New  Alliance  Party  maintains  region- 
al and  state  offices  in:  Alaska.  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia (Oakland  and  Los  Angeles).  Colorado, 
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Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  nunols.  In- 
diana, Kansas.  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan  (Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit).  Missis- 
sippi. Montana.  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York  (Albany,  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo),  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina.  Ten- 
nessee. Vermont  and  Washington,  D.C. 

FRED  NEWMAN  AND  THE  HISTORICAL  ROOTS  OF 
MAP 

The  history  of  the  New  AUlance  Party 
starts  with  a  history  of  Its  primary  theoreti- 
cian. Dr.  Pred  Newman.  In  1968  Newman 
and  several  followers  formed  "IP.  .  .  . 
THEN",  a  political  collective  in  New  York 
caty.  "IP. .  .  .  THEN"  prided  Itself  on  its  an- 
archistic and  confrontational  approach  to 
organizing  and  consciousness-raising. 
During  the  early  1970'8  Newman  and  his  fol- 
lowers established  a  group  called  Centers 
for  Change  In  New  York  City.  Centers  for 
Change  (CPC)  was  characterized  by  a  more 
Introspective  approach  to  political  organiz- 
ing. CPC  described  Itself  as: 

"...  a  collective  of  liberation  centers  In- 
cluding: a  school  for  chUdren,  ages  3  to  7;  a 
community  oriented  therapeutic  and  dental 
clinic  located  in  the  Bronx:  and  a  press 
(CPC  Press)  operating  out  of  the  CPC  of- 
fices. .  .  .  Also,  the  Community  Media 
Project;  (an)  information  service  for  the 
people  of  the  upper  west  side.  .  .  ." 

WhUe  Involved  with  CFC.  Newman  and 
others  In  his  circle  began  developing  a 
unique  perspective  within  the  evolving 
theory  of  radical  psychology.  This  move- 
ment attracted  attention  and  debate  In  pro- 
gressive circles;  Newman,  however,  soon 
branched  off  from  the  mainstream  of  the 
radical  psychology  movement  and  eventual- 
ly developed  a  theory  of  "social  therapy." 
By  1973  CPC  was  offering  therapy  and 
counseling  at  its  drop-in  center. 

At  the  same  time,  another  New  York  po- 
litical organizer,  Lyndon  H.  LaRouche,  Jr., 
was  also  espousing  controversial  pyschologl- 
cal  theories,  and  Newman  began  to  examine 
LaRouche's  writings  on  psychology  and  eco- 
nomics which  were  appearing  In  published 
collections  of  Marxist  analysis. 

Lyndon  lARouche  In  1973  was  the  leader 
of  the  National  Caucus  of  Labor  Commit- 
tees (NCLC),  a  Marxist  political  organiza- 
tion based  in  New  York  City.  LaRouche, 
using  the  name  Lyn  Marcus,  had  led  the 
Labor  Caucus  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS)  untU  SDS  voted  to 
expel  LaRouche  and  his  followers  In  1969. 
The  controversy  Inside  SDS  arose  when  the 
SDS  Labor  Caucus  under  LaRouche  called 
for  support  of  striking  members  of  New 
York  City's  teacher's  union.  A  key  union 
issue  was  opposition  to  community  control 
of  schools  in  New  York  City- a  demand  of 
conmiunity  leaders  which  ad  the  support  of 
many  Black  parents.  The  union's  opposition 
to  community  control  of  schools  was  widely 
perceived  In  the  progressive  political  com- 
munity as  having  racist  overtones.  After 
being  expelled  from  SDS,  LaRouche  created 
the  National  Caucus  of  Labor  Committees, 
which  in  1973  had  at  least  1.000  members 
nationwide. 

Newman  says  he  first  made  contact  with 
Lyndon  LaRouche's  forces  within  the  Na- 
tional Caucus  of  Labor  Commlteees  (NC^IX^) 
in  October  of  1973.  In  Janary  of  1974  New- 
man's organization.  Centers  for  Change 
iCFC),  published  a  newsletter  Right  on 
Time  which  caUed  for  the  organization  of 
leftist  political  cadres  and  reUed  heavily  on 
psychoanalytic  terminology.  LaRouche's 
theories  were  in  many  ways  similar  to  those 
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espoused  by  Newman,  and  In  June  of  1974. 
Newman  led  almost  40  CPC  members  Into 
an  official  political  alliance  with  LaRouche 
and  the  National  Caucus  of  Labor  Commit 
tees(NCLC). 

NSWMAif'S  MXIAKCX  WITH  LAKOOCHK 

Kven  NAP  supporters  concede  that 
Newman  and  some  of  hJs  followers  worked 
for  a  time  under  the  political  leadership  of 
LaRouche.  What  keeps  this  aspect  of  the 
controversy  alive  is  what  critics  feel  are  mis- 
representations regarding  the  character  of 
the  relationship  and  the  nature  of  the  La- 
Rouche organization  at  the  time  of  the  alli- 
ance. NAP'S  position  is  stated  In  a  letter  clr 
culated  by  Its  supporters  under  the  name 
•The  Committee  to  Set  the  Record 
Straight.  " 

■Plve  years  prior  to  NAP's  founding,  a 
handful  of  activists,  five  of  whom  now  sit  on 
NAP'S  40-member  national  Executive  Board, 
joined  the  National  Caucus  of  Labor  Com 
mittees.  then  a  left  organization  founded  by 
LaRouche.  At  the  time.  It  was  attracting 
many  organic  progressive  leaders  from  the 
welfare,  trade  union,  and  electoral  arenas 
Dr.  Newman  was  one  of  those  who  Joined 
He  and  his  colleagues'  membership  in  the 
NCLC  lasted  approximately  two  months. 

"Following  their  departure  in  the  summer 
of  1974.  they  began  an  extensive  political 
and  methodological  critique  of  LaRouche 
and  the  NCLC  and  by  1975  became  among 
the  first  on  the  Left  to  explicitly  identify 
LaRouche  as  a  neo-fascist." 

This  characterization  of  the  Newman 
LaRouche  relationship  is  at  best  self-serving 
and  at  worst  largely  fictioruU.  With  some 
ten  percent  of  the  current  NAP  executive 
board  comprised  of  persons  who  at  one  time 
chose  to  put  themselves  under  the  political 
leadership  of  Lyndon  LaRouche.  it  becomes 
crucial  to  examine  the  relationship  careful 

ly. 

During  most  of  1974.  the  NCLC  under 
LaRouche  was  primarily  attracting  middle- 
class  and  upper-class  white  intellectual  stu- 
dents from  prestigious  eastern  and  mid 
westen  college  campuses— hardly  a  core  of 
trade  unionists  and  welftu-e  recipients  as 
characterized  by  Newman's  supporters. 

A  former  member  of  LaRouche's  NCLC 
remembers  the  arrivals  in  1974  of  what  were 
called  the  "Newmanites." 

"They  put  themselves  under  the  actual 
political  leadership  of  LaRouche  for  a  few 
months,  and  we  came  to  believe  that  what 
Newman  really  wanted  during  that  period 
was  to  get  act  an  understudy  to  LaRouche— 
to  learn  his  methods  and  techniques  of  con 
trolling  persons  in  an  organization. 

"The  individuals  in  Newman's  group 
seemed  to  lack  clarity  and  political  focus 
and  were  obsessed  with  psychology  and  sex 
uality.  Newman  was  clearly  the  leader  and  It 
was  obvious  that  LaRouche's  ego  and  New 
man's  ego  were  to  big  to  allow  them  to  work 
together  in  the  same  organization  for  long  ' 

While  actual  membership  by  New  Alliance 
Party  executive  board  meml>ers  In  LaR- 
ouche's NCLC  may  have  lasted  only  a  few 
months,  the  working  alliance  between 
groups  led  by  LaRouche.  Newman  and  a 
third  New  York  political  leader  named  Glno 
Parente  lasted  far  longer.  Some  activists 
from  New  York  remember  the  three  groups 
working  in  a  loose  alliance  around  issues 
such  as  welfare  reform  farm  labor,  and  or- 
ganizing the  working  class  for  a  period  as 
long  as  one  year.  One  internal  NCLC  discus 
sion  of  the  Newmanites  describes  "ten 
months  of  serious  political  discussion" 
before  several  months  of  actual  member 
ship.  "Joint  forums"  between  the  Newman 
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ites  and  the  L&Rouchltes  were  held  in  No- 
vember and  December,  1973,  and  the  New- 
manlte  split  took  place  in  late  August  1974. 

Even  after  officially  leaving  NCLC  in 
August,  1974,  Newman  and  his  followers 
continued  to  debate  and  criticize  LaRouche 
and  the  NCLC  over  Issues  of  shared  political 
ideology  as  If  it  represented  legitimate  left- 
ist theory  long  after  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Left  had  denounced  NCLC  as  either 
pro-Nazi  Brownshlrts,  a  sick  political  cult, 
or  outright  police  agents. 

Pred  Norman  Insists  his  group  was  not  so- 
phisticated about  the  American  Left  when  it 
joined  with  LaRouche.  yet  when  the  New- 
manites split  from  NCLC.  they  announced 
the  formation  of  a  "vanguard"  Marxist-Len- 
inist political  party.  In  the  resignation  letter 
signed  by  Newman  and  38  of  his  followers, 
there  is  »  significant  use  of  Marxist-Leninist 
terminology  which  suggests  a  far  greater 
degree  of  political  sophistication  than  ad- 
mitted. Announcing  that  Ne^-mans  Interna- 
tional Workers  Party  (IWP)  had  "now 
become  the  vangucu'd  party  of  the  working 
class."  the  letter  went  on  to  say: 

The  organization  of  the  vanguard  party 
Ls,  as  Marx  makes  clear,  the  organization  of 
the  class  The  formation  of  the  IWP  has 
grown  from  our  attempt  to  organize  the 
INCLCl  from  within  that  it  might  move 
from  a  position  of  left  hegemony  to  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  of  the  class.  " 

When  joining  the  NCLC,  Newman  an 
nounced  he  was  putting  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers under  the  pollticsU  "hegemony  "  of 
LaRouche.  After  leading  his  followers  out  of 
the  NCLC,  Newman  continued  to  struggle 
with  LaRouche  over  theory  within  the  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  among  friends.  None  of 
thus  indicates  a  casual,  naive  or  short-lived 
relationship 

THE  NATURE  OF  KCLC  DnHINO  THE  NEWMANITE 
ALLIANCE 

Still.  Newman's  merger  and  split  with 
LaRouche  would  have  little  merit  as  a  criti- 
cism of  NAP  (after  all  it  is  a  sign  of  political 
maturity  to  recognize  mistakes)  were  it  not 
for  how  supporters  of  Newman  relentlessly 
misrepresent  the  nature  of  LaRouche  and 
the  NCLC  in  late  1973  and  1974— the  period 
when  Newman  grew  close  to  NCLC  and  then 
put  himself  and  his  followers  under  the  po- 
litical leadership  of  LaRouche.  In  1974 
NCLC  was  not  attracting  "organic  progres- 
sive leaders  "  from  the  welfare  rights  move- 
ment, as  claimed  by  the  Newmanites.  In 
fact.  It  was  having  trouble  attracting  signifi- 
cant Black  support  at  all,  since  it  was  lead- 
ing a  successful  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Black  led  National  Welfare  Rights  Organ! 
zation  and  defame  Its  popular  leader,  the 
late  George  Wiley. 

During  the  same  period.  LaRouche  also 
propounded  ideas  which  were  widely  per- 
ceived to  represent  outright  racism.  LaR- 
ouche. for  instance,  offended  the  Hispanic 
community  in  a  November,  1973  essay  (pub- 
lished In  both  English  and  Spanish)  titled 
"The  Male  Impotence  of  the  Puerto-Rican 
Socialist  Party."  An  internal  memo  by  La- 
Rouche asked  "Can  we  imagine  anything 
more  viciously  sadistic  than  the  Black 
Ghetto  mother?"  He  described  the  majority 
of  the  Chinese  people  as  "approximating 
the  lower  animal  species"  by  manifesting  a 
"paranoid  personality  ...  a  parallel  general 
form  of  fundamental  distinction  from  actual 
human  personalities.  " 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1973  LaRouche 
had  begun  to  articulate  a  psychosexual 
theory  of  political  organizing  and  t>egan  de- 
scending Into  a  paranoid  style  of  historical 
analysis  that  stressed  not  Marxist  dialectl- 
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cal  materialism  and  class  analysis,  but  maca- 
bre conspiracy  theories  and  a  subjective  ego- 
centric analysis.  LaRouche  warned  of  a 
global  plot  by  the  CIA/KGB  to  kidnap  and 
program  his  membership  to  assassinate  him. 
His  homophobia  l)ecame  a  central  theme  of 
the  organization's  conspiracy  theories.  He 
said  women's  feelings  of  degradation  in 
modem  society  could  be  traced  to  the  physi- 
cal placement  of  sexual  organs  near  the 
anus  which  caused  them  to  confuse  sex  with 
excretion. 

A  September.  1973  editorial  in  the  NCLC 
ideological  journal  Campaigner  charged 
that  "Concretely,  all  across  the  USA,  there 
are  workers  who  are  prepared  to  fight.  They 
are  held  back,  most  Immediately,  by  pres- 
sure from  their  wives.  ..."  Writing  in  an 
August.  1973  memo,  LaRouche  propounded 
the  startling  and  sexist  psychological  theory 
that  "the  principle  source  of  Impotence, 
both  male  and  female,  is  the  mother."  La- 
Rouche claimed  only  he  could  cure  the 
political  and  sexual  impotence  of  his  follow- 
ers. NCLC  members  were  forced  into  what 
was  called  psychological  therapy  and  "de- 
progranuning"  but  were  what  former  mem- 
bers call  "brainwashing"  and  "ego-strlp- 
plng  "  sessions.  The  NCLC  rapidly  became 
totalitarian  in  style,  with  a  peculiar  obses- 
sion with  sexuality  and  homophobia  used  as 
a  weapon  against  internal  dissent.  "To  the 
extent  that  my  physical  powers  do  not  pre- 
vent me, "  LaRouche  told  his  followers  in 
August,  1973,  "I  am  now  confident  and  capa- 
ble of  ending  your  political— and  sexual- 
impotence;  the  two  are  inter-connected  as- 
pects of  the  same  problem." 

By  1974  LaRouche  had  started  his  swing 
toward  fascist  economic  and  political  princi- 
ples—well before  Newman  and  his  followers 
joined  NCLC  and  announced  that  they 
would  place  themselves  under  lARouche's 
political  leadership  and  "hegemony."  It  was 
during  this  period  that  LaRouche  began 
talking  of  the  need  for  rapid  industrializa- 
tion to  build  the  working  class.  He  talked  of 
a  historic  tactical  alliance  between  revolu- 
tionaries, the  working  class  and  the  forces 
of  industrial  capital  against  the  forces  of  fi- 
nance capital.  He  began  developing  an  au- 
thoritarian world  view  with  a  glorification 
of  historic  mission,  metaphysical  commit- 
ment and  physical  confrontation.  He  told 
reporters  that  only  he  was  capable  of  bring- 
ing revolution  and  socialism  to  the  United 
States,  and  his  speeches  began  to  take  on 
the  tone  and  style  of  a  demagogue.  La- 
Rouche, in  short,  began  to  adopt  the  same 
ideas  and  styles  which  had  formed  the  basis 
of  National  Socialism,  a  political  tendency 
that  historically  became  part  of  the  Europe- 
an fascist  movement  and  eventually  played 
a  key  role  In  Hitler's  rise  to  power  in  Nazi 
Germany.  In  fact,  LaRouche  was  denounced 
as  a  Nazi  by  U.S.  Conununists  following 
physical  attacks  on  them  in  1973  by  NCLC 
members  who  were  likened  to  Hitler's  vio- 
lent Brownshlrts. 

Prom  May  to  September  of  1973.  La- 
Rouche followers  engaged  In  "Operation 
Mop-up"  which  consisted  of  NCLC  members 
brutally  assaulting  rivals  such  as  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  USA  (CPUSA)  and 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP).  NCLC 
thugs  used  bats,  chains,  and  martial  arts 
weapons  (nuTnchukaal  in  their  campaign  to 
control  and  establish  "hegemony"  over  the 
American  revolutionary  movement.  There 
were  many  injuries  and  some  persons  re- 
quired hospitalization. 

"Operation  Mop-up"  was  front-page  news 
in  virtually  every  American  progressive 
newspaper  during  1973,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
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believe  it  was  not  known  to  Newman  and  his 
followers  when  they  first  contacted  NCLC  a 
few  weeks  after  Operation  Mop-up  was  de- 
clared a  success  by  LaRouche.  Furthermore, 
physical  assaults  by  NCLC  members  acainst 
critics  were  reported  regularly  well  Into 
1976,  and  periodic  assaults  by  LaRouche 
fundraisers  still  occur.  In  1974,  many  former 
NCLC  members  report,  they  were  still  re- 
quired to  take  paramilitary  training  classes 
led  by  fellow  members. 

The  trigger  for  Operation  Mop-up  was  a 
March.  1973  warning  by  NCLC  to  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA  to  stop  opposing  the  cre- 
ation by  LaRouche  of  an  alternative  to  the 
Black-led  National  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 
zation (NWRO)  which  LaRouche  denoiuiced 
as  being  part  of  a  "union-busting  slave- 
labor"  alliance.  LaRouche  set  up  an  alterna- 
tive, the  National  Unemployed  and  Welfare 
Rights  OrganlzaUon  (NUWRO),  and.  ac- 
cording to  LaRouche,  NCLC  then  sent  dele- 
gations Into  public  Communist  Party  meet- 
ings, "demanding  that  this  criminal  behav- 
ior of  the  CP  leadership"— that  Is,  support 
for  the  original  NWRO— "be  openly  dis- 
cussed and  voted  down  by  the  body  assem- 
bled." 

Eyewitnesses  recall  this  "discussion"  usu- 
ally consisted  of  primarily-white  and  young 
NCLC  members  standing  up  and  disrupting 
meetings  of  the  primarily-Black  and  older 
NWRO  with  calls  for  a  debate  on  La- 
Rouche's charges  against  NWRO  leaders 
until  members  of  the  audience  were  forced 
to  physically  drag  the  NCLC  members  out 
of  the  meeting.  These  confrontations 
became  formalized  under  Operation  Mop- 
Up. 

When  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  Joined 
In  supporting  the  original  Black-led  NWRO, 
they  too  were  attacked  by  the  predominant- 
ly white  NCLC  supporters.  While  the  Oper- 
ation Mop-Up  attacks  were  officially  ended 
in  late  1973  or  early  1974,  another  campaign 
of  assaults  was  launched  in  1974  against 
local  rank-and-file  leaders  of  the  United 
Autoworkers  and  other  industrial  unions. 
Reports  of  these  assaults  continued  through 
1976.  and  NCLC  members  have  continued 
until  recently  to  assist  in  assaults  on  mem- 
bers of  Teamsters  for  a  Democratic  Union 
and  another  rank-and-file  Teamster  reform 
group.  PROD. 

In  1974,  according  to  former  NCLC  mem- 
bers, LaRouche  first  began  to  seek  contact 
with  extremist  and  anti-Semitic  right-wing 
groups  and  Individuals  around  the  idea  of 
tactical  unity  in  opposing  Imperialism  and 
the  ruling  class  in  general,  and  the  Rocke- 
fellers In  particular.  LaRouche's  obsession 
with  conspiracy  theories  blossomed  In  1974, 
and  during  this  period  he  began  expounding 
a  view  linking  certain  Jewish  institutions  to 
a  plot  to  destroy  Western  civilization  and 
usher  In  a  "New  Dark  Age". 

This  Is  the  character  of  the  NCLC  that  at- 
tracted Newman  and  his  followers  In  early 
1974.  In  his  1974  book  "Power  and  Author- 
ity." Newman  wrote  that  his  followers 
would  ""organize  in  the  spirit  outlined"  by 
LaRouche.  The  question  is  not  how  long  the 
Newmanites  worked  under  the  political 
leadership  of  Lyndon  laRouche,  but  how 
they  can  explain  what  attracted  Newman 
and  his  followers  to  LaRouche  in  the  first 
place.  To  this  day  NAP  leadership  has  re- 
fused to  renounce  or  to  deal  candidly  or  ac- 
curately with  the  fact  that  the  Newmanites 
at  one  time  Joined  an  organization  which 
was  at  best  a  collection  of  paranoid  sexist 
homophobic  thugs  and  at  worst  a  nascent 
fascist  political  movement. 
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nSIMG  THE  PBI  TO  HARASS  DISSIDENTS 

It  was  during  the  period  that  the  New- 
manites were  involved  with  NCLC  that 
NCLC  began  to  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
telligence on  progressive  groups.  It  is  well 
documented  that  NCLC  went  on  to  provide 
intelligence  to  domestic  and  foreign  govern- 
ment agencies.  While  documents  released 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
reveal  that  U.S.  government  agencies  fre- 
quently dismissed  the  material  provided  by 
the  NCLC,  it  was  provided  nonetheless.  As 
early  as  February,  1974.  NCLC  representa- 
tives met  with  an  official  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  "'provide  substantial 
evidence  which  would  exonerate  President 
Nixon  from  Watergate  charges,"  according 
to  a  Commerce  Department  memorandum 
released  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

The  Newmanites  were  at  the  center  of  the 
first  doctunented  Instance  of  NCLC  collabo- 
ration with  U.S.  intelligence  agencies.  In 
1974,  several  Newmanites  in  NCLC  attempt- 
ed to  use  the  FBI  to  locate  and  spy  on  a 
former  Newmanite  who  had  left  at  the  time 
of  the  NCLC  Newmanite  merger  and  taken 
his  child  with  him.  Jim  Retherford  had  left 
the  Newmanites  citing  psychological  manip- 
ulation among  other  reasons.  His  spouse. 
Ann  Green,  remained  In  the  organization 
and  quite  reasonably  sought  access  to  their 
chUd.  Green  and  Newmanite  Harry  Kresky, 
an  attorney,  contacted  the  FBI  and  suggest- 
ed that  Retherford  was  a  former  member  of 
the  Weatherman  faction  of  SDS,  had  har- 
bored Weather  Underground  fugitives,  and 
was  in  contact  with  Jane  Alpert,  a  fugitive 
the  FBI  was  particularly  keen  on  locating. 

Supporters  of  Newman  claim  he  was  un- 
aware of  the  contact  with  the  FBI.  Howev- 
er, a  former  member  of  Newman's  Centers 
for  Change  who  joined  and  left  NCLC  with 
Newman,  and  then  later  split  with  the  New- 
manites, recalls  the  FBI  incident  was  widely 
known  within  NCLC  and  the  Newmanite 
faction.  "The  CFC  [Centers  for  Change/ 
Newmanite]  people  for  the  most  part  stuck 
together  while  in  the  NCLC  .  .  .  denying 
Fred  Newman  knew  about  the  conununica- 
tlons  with  the  FBI  is  utterly  absurd." 

THK  INTERNA"nONAL  WORKERS  PAR"rY 

After  leaving  the  NCLC,  Newman  formed 
the  International  Workers  Party  (IWP). 
The  Newmanite  document  Issued  upon  their 
leaving  NCLC  and  establishing  the  Interna- 
tional Workers  Party  re-affirms  a  commit- 
ment to  carry  out  current  and  future  joint 
work  with  the  LaRouche  organization.  The 
charge  of  a  direct  and  ongoing  LaRouche 
connection  to  the  Newmanites,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  speculation— no  credible  reports 
of  a  direct  connection  between  Newman  and 
LaRouche  since  the  mid-1970's  have  been 
documented,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  such 
relationship  exists  today. 

MANIPUIATI'VE  AHD  CONITIOHTATIONAL 

In  many  ways  the  theory,  ideology,  strate- 
gy, tactics,  and  Internal  organizing  practices 
of  the  XjaRouchites  and  the  Newmanites  are 
very  similar: 

A  methodological  link  between  the  psy- 
chological and  the  political  which  forms 
both  a  theoretical  world-view  and  a  justifi- 
cation for  indoctrinating  members  through 
so-called  "therapy"; 

Psychologically  coercive  techniques  to  ma- 
nipulate members'  views  and  actions; 

Organizing  strategies  that  target  accord- 
ing to  stratas  or  sectors  rather  than  social 
class; 

Attempts  to  establish  hegemonic  relation- 
ships with  other  similar  political  groups. 
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and,  failing  that,  attempts  to  undermine  the 
group  and  establish  paiallel  organizations; 

Virulent  and  unprincipled  attacks  on  crit- 
ics, including  insults,  agent-bating,  threats 
by  attorneys  and  defamation  lawsuits; 

A  shared  political  strategy  (vanguardism 
with  roots  in  Trotskyist  political  theory); 

Re-writing  of  the  group's  political  and  or- 
ganizational history  to  meet  current  needs; 

A  closed  and  covert  hierarchical  internal 
structure  that  is  not  necessarily  congruent 
with  the  public  organizational  structure; 
and 

Differentiation  between  internal  in  group 
and  external  out-group  reality,  use  of  propa- 
ganda, and  Implementation  of  a  "secret-soci- 
ety" style— all  markedly  similar  to  that  of  a 
totalitarian  movement. 

These  similarities  do  not  change  the  fact 
that  LaRouchite  phUosophy  is  apparently 
neo-fascist  while  Newmanite  philosophy  is 
apparently  left-progressive,  but  it  does 
mean  that  internally  both  groups  have  an 
authoritarian  hierarchy  whose  existence  is 
denied,  and  both  groups  rely  on  psychologi- 
cally-manipulative theories  to  control  core 
members.  Both  groups  match  a  cult  para- 
digm and  are  far  from  democratic,  despite 
outward  claims  and  appearances. 

It  is  crucial  to  note  the  relationship  of 
LaRouche,  Parente,  and  Newman  during 
the  early  1970's  in  light  of  their  subsequent 
activities.  All  three  white  male  political 
leaders  saw  Marxist  revolution  through  the 
prism  of  ego-mania  and  used  psychological- 
ly manipulative  techniques  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence in  the  institutions  they  have  built— in- 
stitutions which  sought  political  hegemony 
over  other  groups. 

All  three  groups  share  many  elements  of  a 
totalitarian  movement  as  outlined  by  Hanna 
Arendt  in  ""The  Origins  of  Totalitarianism." 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  revisionist 
interpretation  of  Arendt's  work,  linking 
nazism  and  communism  as  two  sides  of  the 
same  ideological  coin,  or  claiming  that  all 
communist  or  Marxist  movements  are  to- 
talitarian, or  that  only  nazi  and  communist 
ideologies  can  become  totalitarian.  Arendt 
specifically  repudiates  this  simplistic  inter- 
pretation of  her  work  when  she  writes  ".  .  . 
ideologies  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  not 
in  themselves  totalitarian,"  and  that  al- 
though fascism  and  communism  became 
"the  decisive  ideologies  of  the  twentieth 
centiu?  they  were  not.  in  principle,  any 
more  totalitarian'  than  others."  According 
to  Arendt.  the  ideological  victory  of  fascism 
and  communism  over  other  twentieth  centu- 
ry belief  structures  was  "decided  before  the 
totalitarian  movements  took  hold  of  precise- 
ly these  ideologies"  as  a  vehicle  for  seizing 
and  holding  state  power. 

A  totalitarian  movement  is  correctly  de- 
fined by  its  style,  structure  and  methods, 
not  by  its  stated  or  apparent  ideology. 

THE  INTELLICTDAL  VANGUARD 

The  early  theoretical  writings  of  La- 
Rouche and  the  early  and  current  theoreti- 
cal writings  of  Newman  reflect  a  derivative 
(and  heretical)  form  of  Trotskyist  Marxism 
that  is  both  unusual  and  virtually  unique  on 
the  American  Left.  This  shared  theory  is 
best  described  as  an  aberrant  "Messianic" 
form  of  Trotskyism  with  an  ego-centric  view 
of  the  Importance  of  the  individual  leader  In 
shaping  history,  coupled  with  a  patronizing 
"noblesse  oblige"  approach  to  organizing 
the  working  class  and  people  of  color  that 
reflects  a  political  colonialist  mentality. 

Journalist  Dennis  King  has  studied  nu- 
merous internal  documents  from  the  New- 
manites  and   concluded  that   in   terms  of 
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their  political  theory  of  organizing,  they 
make  a  crucial  distinction  between  the  core 
cadre  (primarily  white  intellectuals)  and  the 
"organic"  members  (primarily  people  of 
color).  According  to  Kirvg.  the  primarily 
white  intellectual  vanguard  trained  by 
Newman  through  therapy"  is  in  the  proc 
ess  of  using  therapy"  to  raise  the  con 
sciousness  of  the  primarily  Black  and  Latino 
recruits  so  that  some  day  in  the  future  they 
will  have  the  wherewithal  to  actually  lead 
the  organization  .  .  .  but  not  yet.  King  has 
described  this  as  "paternalistic  racism." 

INSTITUTES  FOR  SOCIAL  THKRAPY 

Dr  Pred  Newman's  doctorate  is  not  in  a 
health-related  field,  but  in  the  philosophy 
of  science  and  foundations  of  mathematics. 
For  several  years  psychologists  and  groups 
concerned  about  cults  have  questioned  the 
ethics  of  the  process  used  by  the  Institutes 
for  Social  Therapy.  These  criticisms  are 
crystallized  in  the  following  statement  by 
an  East  Coast  Latlna  activist  workifig  in  the 
area  of  support  for  Central  Americans; 

•I  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Social 

Therapy   Institutes   through   a   friend   who 

.  .   said   there  was  a  group   that   offered 

therapy  for  people  with  progressive  views. 

so  I  went  to  see  what  they  offered 

I  was  told  everybody  has  problems, 
which  is  true  everyone  does,  but  they  use 
that  as  an  excuse  to  recruit  people  People 
with  emotional  problems  think  they  are 
going  to  be  helped  but  they  don  t  help 
people. 

"Before  or  after  the  therapy  session,  they 
would  say  "why  not  sell  the  newspaper  or 
maybe  you  could  do  us  a  favor  and  hand  out 
these  leaflets.  The  therapy  offices  are  full 
of  their  political  propaganda.  In  the  group 
therapy  sometimes  we  discussed  politics  and 
their  political  party.  They  want  people  to 
get  Involved  in  their  political  activities,  but 
they  dont  really  give  any  treatment.  This 
was  something  I  didn't  like. 

"Some  people  get  involved  because  they 
think  the  political  work  will  help  them  get 
better  emotionally.  They  told  us  societal 
problems  are  making  people  ill  and  the  New 
Alliance  Party  is  going  to  change  things  so 
people  will  get  better. 

"They  got  angry  with  me  when  !  asked  for 
individual  therapy.  'You  need  group  ther 
apy  not  Individual  therapy.  I  was  told  .so  I 
left.  Then  they  started  sending  me  liiera 
ture  about  their  political  organizations. 

"In  the  literature  and  in  the  therapy  ses 
sions  they  try  to  destroy  any  other  left  or 
ganization  by  saying  bad  things  about  it 
They  also  destroy  a  progressive  organization 
by  recruiting  away  its  members. 

"They  call  themselves  Leftists  but  they 
use  the  dialectic  method  just  to  recruit 
people.  When  you  get  Involved  there  is  no 
dialectic,  it  is  static,  they  don't  progress 
beyond  the  criticism  of  the  other  group 
They  have  no  real  program,  they  just  say  if 
you  are  not  with  NAP  you  are  the  enemy 
They  raise  a  lot  of  money  by  saying  they 
raise  a  lot  of  money  by  saying  they  are 
doing  all  these  things,  but  they  are  a  fraud. 

"It  is  not  true  that  there  is  no  pressure  to 
work  with  the  New  Alliance  Party  when  you 
are  in  the  therapy.  They  tell  you  if  you  are 
working  with  them  you  will  feel  good.  I  said 
I  need  help.  I  need  individual  therapy  .  In 
stead  they  had  me  assisting  them  in  the 
group  therapy  sessions. 

"They  don't  like  it  if  you  pay  a  low  fee 
and  don't  work  for  them  politicaily.  such  as 
doing  propaganda  work  for  the   New   AUi 
ance   Party.   If  you  pay  more,   you   get   a 
better  work  position  in  the  organization    If 
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you  can  afford  a  lot.  you  can  get  individual 
therapy   Everything  is  money  or  power. 

"Some  people  are  fooled,  especially  the 
uneducated  or  emotionally  ill.  they  use 
them.  It  is  disgusting.  They  don't  care  about 
people— they  want  numbers:  more  money, 
more  people,  more  power.  The  social  ther- 
apy is  just  an  excuse  to  recruit  members.  It 
IS  just  like  their  many  other  activities,  con- 
certs, rallies,  they  are  active  in  many  areas, 
but  they  accomplish  nothing." 

Certainly  it  is  legitimate  as  part  of  psy- 
chological counseling  to  recommend  that  a 
person  become  involved  directly  in  the  com 
munity— even  to  the  extent  of  becoming 
part  of  a  political  movement.  But  for  a  pa- 
tient to  know  the  therapUt  is  involved  in  a 
particular  political  movement  is  to  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  steer  the  patient, 
who  is  in  a  dependent  and  fragile  relation- 
ship with  the  therapist,  toward  that  politi 
cal  movement.  This  error  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  several  Therapy 
Institute  staff  members,  a  portion  of  the 
fees  for  the  therapy  go  to  support  the  world 
of  the  New  Alliance  Party. 

Therapy  centers  with  ties  to  the  New  Alli- 
ance Party  include  the  following  locations 
listed  in  the  November  27.  1987  issue  of  the 
National  Alliance; 

New  'Vork;  Harlem  Institute  for  Social 
Therapy  and  Research;  Bronx  Institute  for 
Social  Therapy  and  Research:  South  Bronx 
Annex;  West  Side  Social  Therapy  Network; 
East  Side  Center  for  Short  Term  Therapy; 
Brooklyn  Institute  for  Social  Therapy  and 
Research.  Long  Island  Institute  for  Social 
Therapy  and  Research. 

Massachusetts;  Boston  Institute  for  Social 
Therapy  and  Research. 

Illinois:  Chicago  Center  for  Crisb  Normal- 
ization. 

California  Los  Angeles  Center  for  Crusis 
Normalization 

Pennsylvania.  Social  Therapy  ytssoclates. 

Washington.  D  C  Washington  Center  for 
Crisis  Normalization. 

Mississippi  Jackson  Center  for  Crisis  Nor- 
malization. 

New  Jersey  New  Jersey  Center  for  Crisis 
Normalization 

rULTISM 

Chicago-based  political  consultant  Don 
Rose  summed  up  the  feelings  of  some  NAP 
critics  when  he  told  Chicago  Sun-Times  col- 
umnist Basil  Talbot  that  NAP  'is  a  left 
group  with  the  modus  of  a  cult."  Talbot 
noted  that  critics  call  NAP  the  LaRouchies 
of  the  Left  "  Several  cult  watchdog  groups 
lust  the  Newmanities  as  a  cult,  other  critics 
say  the  core  of  the  cult  is  the  Therapy  Insti- 
tute, while  a  few  critics  think  the  entire 
NAP  movement  displays  cult  aspects.  Those 
that  say  the  Newmanite  movement  is  totali- 
tarian in  style  feel  the  word  cult  is  superflu- 
ous, since  totalitarian  groups  by  definition- 
enforce  a  high  level  of  blind  loyalty  and  un- 
questioning obedience. 

As  early  as  1977.  journalist  Dennis  King 
was  writing  of  the  cult-like  nature  of  the 
Newmanities.  and  interviewed  Prank  Tou- 
chet.  a  New  New  York  professional  psy 
chotherapist  who  studies  therapy  cults  such 
as  the  Reichians  and  the  SuUivanians.  After 
studying  the  therapy  group  which  forms 
the  core  of  Newmans  followers,  Tochet  con- 
cluded: 

What  you  are  dealing  with  is  people  who 
have  been  criminally  tampered  with  in  the 
deepest  fibers  of  their  being,  and  who  have 
descended  into  a  strange  childlike  world  of 
dependency,  in  which  the  rational  functions 
of  the  ego  are  relinquished  completely   to 
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Fred  Newman— who  regulates  their  lives  on 
the  most  intimate  level. " 

It  Is  difficult  to  resolve  the  issue  of  psy- 
chological manipulation  because  there  are 
undoubtedly  NAP  supporters  who  are  sin- 
cere and  genuine  in  their  beliefs  and  have 
no  connection  to  the  Newmanities,  the  IWP 
nor  the  Social  Therapy  Institutes.  Still, 
most  of  the  functional  core  leadership  of 
NAP  has  a  connection  to  the  Therapy  Insti 
tutes  and  the  Newmanite  political  philoso- 
phy. Ultimately  the  question  of  psychologi- 
cal manipulation,  cultism  and  cult  of  per- 
sonality can  only  be  resolved  by  each  person 
who  comes  into  contact  with  NAP  on  the 
basis  of  the  individual  practice  and  process 
observed,  and  within  the  framework  of  ones 
own  sensitivity  to  and  wariness  about  cult- 
ism. 

OPPORTUNISM 

One  example  of  what  critics  call  the  polit- 
ical opportunism  of  the  Newmanites  and 
the  New  Alliance  Party  is  their  continuing 
effort  to  imply  a  connection  with  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  and  the  Rainbow  Coalition.  For  in 
stance  the  Newmanites  have  established  in 
Washington.  DC.  the  "Rainbow  Lobby" 
billed  as  "The  Lobbying  Office  of  the  Rain- 
bow Alliance."  The  Rainbow  Lobby  has  of- 
fices at  236  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.E.. 
and  lists  Nancy  Ross  as  Executive  Director 
and  Tamara  Weinstein  as  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. 

The  Rainbow  Lobby  office  has  been  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  the  Washington  office 
of  Jesse  Jackson's  Rainbow  Coalition,  a  mis- 
take that  in  the  past,  NAP  leadership  seems 
to  have  gone  out  of  its  way  not  to  clarify. 
Newspaper  articles  have  appeared  about 
NAPs  Rainbow  Lobby  in  which  throughout, 
the  reporter  assumes  the  Rainbow  Coali- 
tion-a  circumstance  NAP  leadership  could 
have  easily  avoided  by  explaining  upfront 
that  the  two  groups  are  unrelated. 

Jackson  has  had  to  publicly  distance  him- 
self and  the  Rainbow  Coalition  from  NAP 
and  its  Rainbow  Alliance  and  Rainbow 
Lobby  on  several  occasions.  Most  recently 
Jackson  told  Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter 
Basil  Talbot  that  "we  have  no  relationship 
at  all. " 

In  the  June  21.  1985  issue  of  the  National 
Alliance,  an  article  on  the  Rainbow  Alliance 
shows  how  artfully  the  question  of  a  rela- 
tionship has  been  dodged  in  the  past: 

Hostile  critics  and  curious  allies  are  for- 
ever saying  to  Nancy  Ross,  "Does  Jesse 
Jackson  support  what  you're  doing? 

"Ross,  who  heads  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Rainbow  Alliance  Confederations 
lobbying  arm.  has  learned  how  to  respond 
to  such  inquiries. 

"The  point  is  not  whether  Jesse  Jsw;kson 
supports  me.  but  whether  I  support  Jesse 
Jackson.  "  says  Ross,  a  founder  of  the  six- 
year-old  independent  New  Alliance  Party, 
and  candidate  for  Jackson  delegate  in 
Harlem  in  1984.  "And  I  support  Jesse  com- 
pletely because  of  the  social  vision  he  has 
articulated  on  behalf  of  the  Rainlww  move- 
ment. Yes,  I  have  real  differences  with 
Jesse— he  thinks  independent  politics  is 
prophetic'  whereas  I  believe  its  time  has 
come  right  now— but  I  won't  allow  anyone 
to  sever  the  historic  ties  between  Jesse  and 
myself,  l)ecause  I  am  committed  to  see  that 
his  vision  of  a  Just  society  be  brought  about 
today." 

While  admittedly  clever,  the  above  expla- 
nation is  essentially  a  dishonest  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facta,  designed  to  confuse 
the  issue  and  suggest  a  connection  where 
none   exists.   The   confusion   over   support 
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from  Jesse  Jackson  and  the  Rainbow  Coali- 
tion is  exacerbated  by  how  the  New  Alliance 
Party  describes  itself.  The  February  13, 1987 
edition  of  the  National  Alliance  newspaper 
contained  a  centerfold  spread  with  the 
multi-color  slogan  "The  Real  Rainbow" 
spanning  the  two  pages.  A  letter  on  New  Al- 
liance Party  stationery  to  gay  activists  on 
the  west  coast  had  the  slogan  "The  Party  of 
the  Rainbow."  A  petition  calling  for  an  in- 
dependent Black  Presidential  campaign  was 
titled  "An  Open  Letter  To  Reverend  Jesse 
Jackson." 

Ironically,  in  a  1983  issue  of  the  Newman- 
ite theoretical  Journal  Practice,  Newman  at- 
tacked Jesse  Jackson  and  Jackson's  progres- 
sive supporters  in  strong  terms: 

"'The  U.S.  ultra-Left  has  traditionally  suf- 
fered very  badly  from  a  mental  disorder  per- 
haps best  identified  as  premature  vanguar- 
dulation.  There  has,  over  the  past  few  years, 
been  a  poeitive  attempt  by  some  to  rectify 
this  problem  (called  by  some  friendly  left 
critics  wrecktlfication')  which,  however,  has 
dealt  mainly  with  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease by  essentially  helping  the  'client'  to 
feel  more  comfortable  masturbating.  Hence, 
some  of  the  rectified  ultra-left— for  example 
supporters  of  'Jesse  Jackson,  Democrat'— 
are  smilingly  convincing  themselves  these 
days  that  it  is  alright  to  unite  with  Jack- 
son's "progressive  asiJects'.  Many  have  raised 
questions  as  to  which  part  of  Jackson's  po- 
litical anatomy  embodies  his  'progressive  as- 
pects'." 

At  the  end  of  1987  the  National  Alliance 
newspaper  column  by  Rainbow  Lobby  Exec- 
utive Director  Nancy  Ross  began  to  include 
a  disclaimer  which  reads: 

"The  Rainbow  Lobby  is  an  independent 
citizens'  lobby  based  in  Washington,  DC 
which  supports  important  legislation  that 
affects  civil,  human,  voting  and  democratic 
rights  at  home  and  abroad.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  the  Lobby,  please  contact  Nancy 
Ross  at  236  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NE.,  Suite 
409.  Washington.  E>C  20002  (202)  543-8324. 

"The  Rainbow  Lobby.  Inc.  is  an  independ- 
ent lobby,  not  affiliated  with  the  Rainbow 
Coalition,  Inc." 

The  disclaimer  began  appearing  during 
the  same  time  period  that  NAP  launched 
the  campaign  of  Lenora  Pulani  for  I»resi- 
dent.  During  1987  the  NAP  began  to  public- 
ly attack  the  Rainbow  Coalition  and  in  the 
National  Alliance  Lenora  Pulani  was  quoted 
as  saying  "With  all  due  respect  to  Brother 
Jesse  Jackson,  almost  everyone  knows  he 
hasn't  built  a  real  Rainbow.  He  might  have 
incorporated  something  called  the  National 
Rainbow  Coalition.  Inc.,  but  he  hasn't  built 
a  Rainbow.  We've  built  a  real  Rainbow." 

Despite  the  criticisms  and  disclaimers, 
there  is  still  much  public  confusion  concern- 
ing the  relationship  of  NAP  to  the  Rainbow 
Coalition,  and  Jackson's  Presidential  candi- 
dacy. This  confusion  is  not  alleviated  by 
NAP  public  statements.  For  instance  in  the 
November  20,  1987  issue  of  the  National  Al- 
liance, William  Pleasant  attacks  the  Rain- 
bow Coalition  as  "the  Democratic  Party's 
phony  left  wing",  but  then  writes  that 
"Pulani,  under  her  "Two  Roads  Are  Better 
Than  One'  plan,  backs  Reverend  Jesse  Jack- 
son in  the  Democratic  Party  primaries.  But 
she  has  done  everything  possible  to  ensure 
that  the  progressive  Rainbow  agenda  will  be 
carried  through  to  the  general  election  in 
November. .  . 

SMKARINC  CRITICS 

Among  the  most  persistent  critics  of  the 
New  Alliance  Party  are  freelance  writer 
Dennis  King  of  New  York,  the  author  of 
this  study.  Chip  Berlet  (and  other  members 
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of  the  Public  Eye  Network),  and  tow  re- 
searchers who  often  work  closely  together. 
Ken  Lawrence  of  Mississippi  and  Dan  Stem 
of  niinois.  In  1985  Ken  Lawrence  and  Dan 
Stem  provided  Information  on  NAP  to 
Charles  Tisdale,  publisher  of  the  Jackson 
Advocate  newspaper  in  Mississippi.  Tisdale 
ran  a  series  of  articles  critical  of  Newman 
and  NAP  in  the  Advocate,  which  for  many 
years  has  served  as  a  voice  for  Black  resi- 
dents in  the  area. 

In  reponse  to  the  Advocate  articles,  NAP 
embarked  on  a  smear  campaign  against  its 
critics— a  tactic  it  frequently  employs.  An 
article  by  William  Pleasant  in  NAP's.  Na- 
tional Alliance  newspaper  attacked  Tisdale. 
Lawrence.  Stem  and  Berlet.  A  photograph 
of  Tisdale  (who  is  Black)  is  accompanied  by 
a  bold  headline  which  reads:  "Jackson  Advo- 
cate publisher  Charles  Tisdale:  The  Advo- 
cate has  come  to  play  the  role  of  Black 
front  for  a  national  network  that  is  a  nest- 
ing place  for  agents." 

The  same  article  claims  that  Dennis  King 
and  Chip  Berlet  have  shown  "a  willingness 
to  relent  on  their  earlier  false  and  sectarian 
charges  of  La-Rouche  affiliation  of  cult- 
ism." (In  fact,  both  Berlet  and  King  still 
stand  by  their  earlier  charges.)  Ken  Law- 
rence and  Dan  Stem  are  described  as  "ab- 
sorbed in  another  agenda,  beyond  sectarian- 
ism, bordering  on  straight  out  provocateur- 
ism."  NAP  organizers  also  began  circulating 
charges  that  Ken  Lawrence  was  a  govern- 
ment agent. 

When  Tisdale  refused  to  back  down  from 
his  criticisms  of  NAP.  and  continued  to 
detaU  the  charges  of  other  NAP  critics.  NAP 
chairwoman  Emily  Carter  responded  by 
filing  a  defamation  lawsuit  against  Tisdale, 
the  Jackson  Advocate  and  Ken  Lawrence. 
(A  judge  subsequently  ordered  Lawrence 
dropped  from  the  lawsuit).  After  the  lawsuit 
was  filed,  when  well-known  organizer  Flo 
Kennedy  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  at 
a  banquet  sponsored  by  the  Jackson  Advo- 
cate, a  self -described  NAP  member  disrupt- 
ed a  press  conference  with  her  by  shouting 
"You're  a  very  stupid  woman."  Other  critics 
of  NAP  are  frequently  ridiculed  or  attacked 
in  an  unprincipled  manner. 

PENETRATION  AND  DIBRtTFTION  OF  RIVAL 
GROUPS 

Critics  of  the  Newmanites  claim  one  of 
the  tactics  used  by  the  group  is  to  penetrate 
a  progresive  organization  and  seek  to  take  it 
over  or  recruit  away  its  membership.  One  of 
the  themes  in  the  Jackson  Advocate  series 
on  NAP  was  the  frequenty  with  which  NAP 
engaged  in  what  critics  considered  disrup- 
tive tactics.  Lily  Mae  Irwin,  a  well-known 
welfare  rights  activist  told  the  Advocate 
how,  in  1985.  NAP  tried  to  merge  with  the 
group  she  was  leading,  the  Mississippi  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization.  After  she  refused 
the  merger  idea,  she  soon  discovered  NAP 
was  scheduling  their  meetings  with  her  key 
organizers  opposite  the  regular  monthly 
Welfare  Right  Organization  meetings.  "Yes 
Slree,"  said  Irwin,  ""they  were  trying  to  hold 
meetings  at  the  same  time  we  were;  they 
were  trying  to  mess  us  up." 

Eddie  Sandifer.  a  well-known  Mississippi 
Gay  rights  activist .  told  the  Advocate  he  re- 
sented the  claim  by  NAP  that  it  is  the  party 
of  gays,  lesbians.  Blacks  and  dispossessed 
people  in  general.  In  particular.  Sandifer 
was  angry  that  NAP  contacted  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Mississippi  Gay  Alliance  and  in- 
vited them  to  NAP  meetings,  but  did  not 
contact  him.  the  group's  leader.  "I  think 
their  purpose  is  to  divide  and  conquer."  said 
Sandifer.  "I'm  very  suspicious  of  them  .  .  . 
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I'm  worried  about  what  they  are  doing  in 
Mississippi." 

A  long-time  gay  activist  in  California 
voiced  similar  concerns  to  the  author  after 
NAP  sponsored  a  gay  rights  conference  in 
that  state.  He  feared  the  NAP  wanted  to  du- 
plicate the  work  of  existing  gay  organiza- 
tions as  a  way  to  build  credibility  and  re- 
cruit new  members  for  the  NAP. 

A  woman  activist  in  New  York  told  the 
author  of  a  call  she  received  from  a  friend 
in  England  complaining  of  disruptive  activi- 
ties by  a  NAP  organizer  who  attended  func- 
tions of  a  women's  i>eace  group.  Disruption 
has  been  a  hallmark  of  NAP  organizing  for 
years,  and  retiorts  of  this  nature  have  been 
consistently  surfaced  over  the  year  from  a 
wide  variety  of  sources. 

One  early  example  of  a  Newmanite  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  and  manipulate  a  pro- 
gressive organization  involved  the  now-de- 
funct People's  Party,  a  multi-racial  progres- 
sive electoral  [tarty  which  once  ran  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Spook  for  President.  In  early  1978.  ac- 
cording to  a  former  People's  Party  organiz- 
er, the  People's  Party  "expelled  the  New- 
manite when  it  was  uncovered  that  they 
were  operating  within  the  party  as  a  secret 
faction  with  an  undisclosed  agenda  as  to 
their  intentions  and  plans." 

The  Newmanites  had  told  members  of  the 
People's  Party  that  Newman's  International 
Workers  Party  had  been  disbanded,  but  the 
People's  Party  stumbled  across  a  secret 
Newmanite  newsletter  marked  "confidential 
internal  bulletin"  and  bearing  the  name 
Party  Building.  According  to  Party  Build- 
ing, the  Newmanites  were  recruiting  inside 
the  People's  Party  and  other  progressive 
groups  to  buUd  a  secret  "pre-psjty  forma- 
tion." The  confidential  Newmanite  newslet- 
ter explained  it  was  being  published  to 
"function  as  intelligence  and  communica- 
tions networks,  reporting  on  the  social 
movement  of  various  strata  in  particular 
areas." 

Even  though  the  IWP  was  supposed  to 
have  dissolved,  plans  were  sketched  out  in 
Party  Building  for  its  "Fourth  Party  Plena- 
ry' held  in  Gary,  Indiana  in  early  1977.  The 
meeting  brought  together  representatives 
from  various  Newmanite  front  groups  orga- 
nized under  the  public  banner  of  the  "Coun- 
cil of  Independent  Organizers." 

DEPTH  OP  BLACK  LEADERSHIP 

The  New  Alliance  Party  does  engage  in  ac- 
tivities which  support  Black  candidates,  as 
the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  by  NAP 
supporters  points  out: 

"In  1984,  after  campaigning  for  Reverend 
Jesse  Jackson  and  witnessing  his  public  re- 
jection at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco.  NAP  moved  ahead 
with  its  independent  Presidential  campaign 
for  the  Afro-American  candidate  Dennis  L. 
Serrette  in  a  record-breaking  33  states 
where  the  party  had  managed  to  secure 
access  to  the  ballot." 

What  the  letter  fails  to  mention  is  that 
Serrette  left  the  New  Alliance  Party  after 
unsuccessfully  struggling  for  a  meaningful 
leadership  role  for  Black  NAP  officials  who 
he  felt  had  organizational  titles  but  no  real 
influence  or  control.  At  first,  Serrette,  as  a 
point  of  personal  and  political  principle,  re- 
fused to  openly  criticize  NAP,  but  when  It 
became  obvious  NAP  leaders  were  charac- 
terizing his  reasons  for  leaving  as  primarily 
personal,  and  implying  that  Serrette  contin- 
ued to  support  NAP.  Serrette  went  public 
with  his  charges  in  Mississippi's  Jackson  Ad- 
vocate newspaper. 
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•I  left  the  party  because  it  continued  to 
claim  It  was  Black-led— I  knew  better."  Ser 
rette  is  quoted  as  saying  In  the  Jackson  Ad- 
vocate. "I  mean  no  harm  to  these  powerful 
Black  women.  Emily  Carter,  Lenora  Pulani 
and  Barbara  Taylor,  when  I  say  that  ...  I 
knew  from  being  there  that  they  were  not 
leading  Fred  Newman— he  was  leading 
them— that's  why  I  left  ...  I  don't  feel  they 
can  use  'Black-led'  continuously  without 
falling  on  their  faces— falsehoods  just  wont 
hold  up  under  close  scrutiny." 

According  to  Serrette.  NAP  had  no  real 
commitment  to  Black-led  Independent  poll 
tics.  "I  had  to  think  about  my  repuUtion 
then— of  people  who  continue  to  believe  in 
me."  After  raising  his  criticisms  Internally. 
Serrette  said  he  was  cut  off  from  the  flow  of 
information  within  the  party.  "It  got  so  I 
didn't  know  when  they  were  holding  meet 
Ings  or  anything. "  said  Serrette. 

In  the  course  of  the  lawsuit  by  Emily 
Carter  against  the  Jackson  Advocate, 
Dennis  Serrette  was  called  by  Carters  attor 
ney  to  answer  questions  In  a  deposition.  Ser 
rette  thoroughly  denounced  Newman  and 
his  followers  as  running  a  racist,  sexist 
■'therapy  cult "  that  put  people  of  color  In 
public  leadership  positions  merely  as 
window  dressing.  Regarding  the  New  Alli- 
ance Party,  Serrette  said: 

.  I  don't  believe  that  its  organic  .  .  in 
terms  of  it  being  a  working-class  movement 
.  .  .  Black,  white  and  Latino.  I  think  its  an 
elitist  organization.  It  certainly  ser\es  the 
purposes  of  ite  leader  ...  it  was  a  lie,  it  was 
clearly  a  tactical  .  .  a  racist  scheme  of 
using  Black  and  Latino  and  Asian  people  to 
do  the  bidding  of  one  man,  namely  Pred 
Newman,  that's  my  opinion,  and  to  use 
other  whites  as  well,  you  know  through  the 
therapy  practices. 

"No  one  challenges  Pred  Newman.  I  have 
seen  people  maybe  raise  a  few  polite  ques 
tlons  In  .  .  .  planning  sessions  .  .  .  but  Fred 
Newman's  word  is  the  word.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  opposition  within  that  organi- 
zation, or  principled  opposition,  that  in  my 
opinion  could  demonstrate  a  different  will 
or  challenge  to  power,  a  different  political 
position  of  a  major  order,  unless  he  agreed 
with  It  In  some  way  " 

Serrette  said  he  came  to  believe  the  prom 
ise  that  the  organization  would  eventually 
be  turned  over  to  Black  people  was  a  lie,  and 
he  challenged  Newman  on  the  point; 

"And  I  stated  to  him,  turned  over  means. 
you  know,  resources,  it  means  making 
policy,  it  means  running  personnel 
that's  Black  control  to  me.  I  don't  under 
stand  it  as  Just  having  a  Black  face  in  a  high 
place.  That's  nothing  more  than  racism  and 
nothing  more  than  window  dressing. 

"It's  no  different  from  the  system  we 
seem  to  fight  In  this  case.  So  I  raised  those 
questions  to  Pred  and  we  had  .  .  a  very 
heated  meeting.  It  was  a  meeting  in  which 
many  of  the  Black  leadership  was  there. 

"It  was  very  intense.  We  had  Lenora 
[Pulani]    making    criticisms    .  Emily 

[Carter]  making  criticisms,  there  was  a  lot 
of  folks  making  criticisms  of  some  of  the 
racism  that  they  heretofore  hadnt  men 
tloned  to  Pred.  but  had  told  me  and  told 
other  Blacks  in  a  whisper  type  kind  of  way. 
the  times  that  we  were  together  and 

they  came  forward." 

Shortly  after  that  meeting,  according  to 
Serrette,  his  sUture  and  treatment  by  other 
NAP  leaders  changed  dramatically.  Serrette 
said  be  was  not  opposed  to  therapy  on  prln 
ciple  since  he  believed  many  people  are 
helped  by  other  forms  of  therapy.  But  ther 
apy  played  a  different  role  Inside  NAP  ac 
cording  to  Serrette: 
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.  .  therapy  was  a  way  of  getting  people 
to  not  only  operate  in  an  organizational 
way,  but  also  a  way  of  controlling  every 
aspect  of  their  lives  .  .  .  you  certainly 
couldn't  straighten  anybody  out.  But  it  was 
certainly  effective  in  terms  of  controlling  a 
lot  of  people  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that 
were  asked  of  them  .  .  .  they  would  do  any- 
thing just  about,  that  he  would  ask  them  to 
do. 

•  I  wouldn't  even  be  surprised  if  they'd 
turn  from  a  so-called  left  organization  to  a 
right-wing  organization  with  a  blink  of  an 
eye  I  think  that  the  ideological  question 
that  is  supposedly  the  thrust  of  who  they 
call  themselves.  International  Workers' 
Party,  there's  nothing  more  than  a  front 
Itself. 

I  certainly  believe  that  [of]  the  New  Alli- 
ance Party,  and  when  I  say  front.'  I  just 
mefji  Us  the  cover  to  cover,  possibly  the 
ego  of  Pred  Newman  and  the  control  of  so 
many  individuals  In  terms  of  power." 

Serrette  also  said  the  therapy  was  not  vol- 
untary and  that  one  Newman  associate 
made  this  clear: 

She  said  that  It  was  an  order  that  if  you 
wanted  to  be  part  of  this  organization,  you 
will  have  to  take  therapy  because  it  is  the 
backbone  of  our  tendency  .  .  she  says  that 
comes  as  an  order  .  from  the  governing 
body" 

SUPPOHT  rOB  MINISTER  FARRAKHAN 

When  Minister  Louis  Parrakhan  ad 
dressed  a  New  "Vork  City  rally  of  his  sup- 
porters m  1985.  he  was  greeted  with  a  tele- 
gram of  support  from  the  then  NAP  mayor 
al  candidate  Dr.  Lenora  Pulani: 

It  is  with  deep  respect  and  the  most  pro- 
found commitment  to  the  liberation  of  our 
people  that  I  welcome  you  to  New  York 
City,  hopeful  that  your  visit  will  bring  us.  as 
Black  people,  the  leadership  of  all  this 
country's  oppressed,  a  step  closer  to  our 
freedom." 

NAP  at  the  time  was  seeking  'a  working 
relationship  with  Parrakhan's  Nation  of 
Islam. '  and  members  of  both  groups  had  at- 
tended each  others'  conferences.  Pulani  was 
not  unaware  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
some  of  Parrakhan's  remarks  regarding 
Jewish  people  and  other  groups.  I  remain 
concerned  that  Minister  Parrakhan's  lan- 
guage can  be  Interpreted  as  anti-Semitic  or 
anti-gay.  But  I  know,  as  do  my  Jewish 
friends  and  followers,  that  the  Jewish 
people  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Nation  of  Islam." 

Minister  Parrakhan's  language  is  Indeed  a 
cause  of  concern,  as  are  the  actions  of  his 
organization.  In  Chicago,  representatives  of 
the  Nation  of  Islam  invited  the  author  of  a 
book  calling  the  Nazi  Holocaust  a  hoax  to 
share  their  stage  with  other  special  guests. 
Members  of  anti-Jewish  white  racialist 
groups  have  been  invited  to  attend  Nation 
of  Islam  events.  Representatives  of  the 
Nation  of  Islam  have  made  speeches  where 
white  racial  characteristics  have  been  held 
up  for  ridicule. 

It  is  true  that  many  critics  of  Minister 
Parrakhan  treat  him  a  a  racist  manner.  Pur 
ther,  many  of  Parrakhan's  statements 
against  political  Zionism  and  the  actions  of 
the  sUte  of  Israel  in  the  Middle  East  are. 
for    whatever    reason.    Incorrectly    labeled 

antl-Semltlc."  However  there  Is  ample  doc 
umenUtlon  that  Parrakhan  regularly 
makes  references  about  the  Jewish  people 
that  reflect  a  bigoted  and  stereotyped  bias. 
This  Is  not  a  question  of  semantics,  but  a 
question  of  prejudice. 
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COMCI-USIOWS 

The  refusal  of  the  Newmanites  to  deal 
candidly  with,  and  accept  criticism  for,  the 
LaRouche  period— no  matter  how  short- 
lived—and the  attempt  to  provoke  the  FBI 
to  target  a  former  member  and  critics,  will 
continue  to  be  a  valid  Issue  to  raise  publicly 
concerning  the  New  Alliance  Party  until 
that  group's  leadership  accepts  responsibil- 
ity for  the  actions  of  Its  founders  and  cur- 
rent colleagues. 

The  connection  between  the  leadership  of 
the  New  Alliance  Party  and  the  Newmanlte 
Social  Therapy  centers  is  manipulative  and 
unethical.  So  long  as  there  Is  such  a  rela- 
tionship, the  New  Alliance  Party  must  be 
Judged  In  the  context  of  being  a  political 
moment  that  lacks  clarity  concerning  basic 
moral  Issues  Involving  personal  and  political 
exploitation.  How  can  a  group  aspire  to 
moral  and  political  leadership  when  with 
one  hand  it  reEwihes  out  to  those  in  need  of 
emotional  help,  and  with  the  other  hand 
points  to  related  political  organization  as  a 
cure? 

Finally,  the  Issue  of  the  apparent  oppor- 
tunistic use  of  the  "Rainbow"  slogan  is  Im- 
portant to  confront.  This  is  especially  true 
in  Chicago  where  political  consultant  Don 
Rose,  hardly  a  political  neophyte,  thought  a 
Rainbow  Lobby  fundraiser  that  came  to  his 
home  was  representing  Jesse  Jackson  until 
he  spotted  a  name  he  recognized  as  being  in- 
volved with  the  Newmanites  on  the  litera- 
ture. If  a  person  with  political  sophistica- 
tion can  make  the  mistake,  what  about  the 
average  citizen?  This  continued  confusion  in 
the  city  that  provides  a  base  for  Jesse  Jack- 
son and  the  real  Rainbow  Coalition  can  only 
serve  to  weaken  Jackson's  credibility  among 
potential  constituents  whose  first  crucial  in- 
troduction to  the  Rainbow  may  well  be 
through  distorted  prism  of  the  Newmanites 
and  NAP. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

or  wirw  jrasET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 
Mr  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  today  arKl  missed  roilcall  vote 
155.  Had  I  been  able  to  vote  on  roilcall  vote 
155,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

Roilcall  vote  155,  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
2461,  the  Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1 990,  provides  $300  million  for  the  clean- 
up of  nuclear  production  plants  at  [)epartment 
of  Energy  facilities.  The  environrT>ental  prob- 
lems cun-ently  being  experienced  at  several 
Department  of  Energy  facilities,  require  imme- 
diate action.  We  can  no  longer  delay  the 
cleanup  caused  t)y  the  Government's  ne- 
glect— especially  since  our  Government  must 
lead  the  way  and  show  State  government  and 
industry  leaders  that  we  will  not  tolerate  inac- 
tion when  It  comes  to  stopping  dangerous  pol- 
luting activities  and  cleaning  up  their  after- 
math. 
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JAMES  R.  WESTLAKE  KT.ECTED 
PRESIDENT  GENERAL  OP  THE 
SONS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  REV- 
OLUTION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4, 
1989,  James  R.  Westlake  was  elected  the 
86th  President  Ger>eral  of  the  National  Socie- 
ty of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
This  Is  a  great  horxx  to  both  Mr.  Westlake 
and  for  the  entire  State  of  Georgia,  since  this 
Is  the  first  time  that  a  Georgian  has  hekl  this 
high  office. 

The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
founded  in  1889  ar>d  chartered  by  Congress  in 
1906.  Through  patriotic,  historical,  and  educa- 
tional activitiet,  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  pa- 
triots of  the  Revolutionary  War  who  achieved 
the  independence  of  our  country.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
are  desigr>ed  to  inspire  the  descerxiants  of 
the  patriots  of  ttie  American  Revolution  and 
the  people  of  ttie  United  States  with  respect 
and  revererwe  for  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment that  were  established  by  our  patriots. 

James  R.  Westlake  is  currently  regional  pro- 
gram manager  for  the  Economic  Adjustnoent 
Program  of  EDA,  region  IV.  He  served  as 
deputy  secretarial  representative  for  region  IV 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  from 
February.  1976  to  June,  1981.  From  Septem- 
ber, 1971  to  February.  1976  he  served  at  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  sev- 
eral capacities,  as  interagency  liaison  officer; 
as  senior  staff  advisor  to  the  regional  adminis- 
trator, and  as  deputy  regional  administrator 
region  IV.  While  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Mr.  Westlake  was  awarded  a 
Bronze  Medal  for  commerxlable  service  in 
helping  to  design  and  plan  Project  Safeguard, 
a  program  designed  to  reduce  acckients  in 
the  use  of  toxk:  substitutes  for  DDT.  In  1982, 
he  received  a  Certifk»te  of  Commendation  for 
outstanding  performance  In  assisting  the  re- 
gonal  office  of  EDA  exceed  its  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  that  year.  In  1988,  he  also  re- 
ceived EDA's  certificate  of  recognitk>n  for  out- 
standing performance. 

He  atterxled  ttie  University  of  Missouri,  ttie 
University  of  Georgia,  and  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity, and  hoUs  bachetor's  and  master's  de- 
grees in  business  administratton  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  publk:  administratkxi.  Mr.  West- 
lake  has  also  completed  Vne  resklent  study 
program  of  the  Federal  Executive  Institute  in 
Chariottesville,  VA. 

Mr.  Westlake  came  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  business  community,  wtwre  he 
has  22  years  of  experience  in  management 
and  operatnn  of  two  business  firms  which  he 
founded.  He  hokte  the  professkxial  designa- 
tkxw  of  chartered  life  of  undennffiter  [CLU] 
and  chartered  property  casualty  undanwriter 
[CPCU]  and  Chartered  Financial  Consultant 
(ChFC).  From  1960  to  1965,  he  was  a  part- 
time  faculty  member  at  Georgia  State  Univer- 
sity. He  was  also  an  Instructor  of  professwnal 
risk  and  InsurarKa  courses  and  was  awarded 
a  10-year  certificate  of  appreciatkxi  by  the  So- 
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ciety  of  Chartered  Property  and  Casualty  Un- 
derwriters In  1971. 

Mr.  Westlake  was  elected  to  4  terms  as 
State  representative  to  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture from  Dekalb  County  Georgia,  beginning  in 
1965.  From  1965  to  1971,  he  also  wrote  a 
weekly  put>lk:  Interest  column  for  the  Decatur- 
Dekalb  News. 

Mr.  Westlake  was  elected  presklent  general 
of  the  Natk>nal  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolutnn  on  July  4,  1989  at  ttie 
99th  Annual  Congress  of  the  society  in  San 
Francisco.  He  is  on  ttie  commarxlant's  staff  of 
the  CM  Guard  of  the  Gate  City  Guard  of  At- 
lanta and  is  also  Presklent  of  the  Natkjnal  So- 
ciety of  Washington  Family  Descendants.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Honorable  Order  of  Ken- 
tucky Cok>nels;  a  life  member  of  the  Sigma 
Chi  Fratemity:  a  life  member  of  ttie  Delta 
Sigma  Pi  Professkxial  Fraternity;  an  honorary 
member  of  Omaon  Delta  Kappa,  Leadership 
Fratemity;  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  Business 
ScholaslK  Fratemity;  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Hon- 
orary Scholastk:  Fratemity  in  publk:  admlnis- 
tratkxi.  He  is  board  chairman  for  the  Atlanta 
School  of  Biblk^al  Studies  and  is  an  elder  in 
the  Prest>yterian  Church.  Mr.  Westlake  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Joyce  Rosemary  Covey. 
They  have  four  chikJren. 

I'm  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Westlake  on  this  outstanding 
achievement 
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natx>nal  program  to  honor  extraordinary  com- 
munity 8ervk»  provkled  by  DOE  employees. 

I  am  very  proud  ttiat  this  exceptwnal  indivM- 
ual  is  a  mernber  of  my  constituency.  Because 
of  his  time  and  dedKatnn,  ttie  lives  of  many 
young  people  in  Oak  Rklge  are  a  little  bright- 
er. Mr.  Charles  Crowe  is  a  shining  example  of 
an  active  and  concerned  citizen  and  I  am  so 
pleased  to  be  able  to  lionor  him  today. 

Please  altow  me  to  thank  ttie  Secretary  of 
Energy,  Adm.  James  D.  Watkkis  for  bringing 
Mr.  Crowe's  extraordinary  achievements  to  my 
attentkxi.  And  finally,  let  me  congratulate 
Ctiaries  Crowe  again  for  his  accomplishments 
and  ttie  distinguistied  honor  whk^  he  re- 
ceived. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  CHARLES 
CROWE 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TEIINKSSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1989 
Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  great 
pride  today  to  bring  to  the  attentkjn  of  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Charies  Crowe.  Mr.  Crowe 
has  tieen  recognized  t>y  ttie  Department  of 
Energy  for  Ns  outstanding  servk»  as  a  volun- 
teer in  his  community  of  Oak  Rklge,  TN.  I 
wouM  like  to  congratulate  him  for  receiving 
such  an  honor  and  share  my  pride  in  the  in- 
spiring example  he  has  set  for  all  American 
citizens  t)y  tiriefly  descritjing  the  extensive 
¥wxk  he  has  done  for  his  community. 

Mr.  Crowe,  currently  Ctiief  of  the  Contract 
Management  Branch  at  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's Oak  Rklge  Operatkms  Offk»,  has  used 
fiis  free  time  to  help  with  various  community 
programs  that  promote  ttie  well-tieing  of 
young  people,  primarily  minority  youth.  Some 
of  Mr.  Crowe's  wori(  includes  tutoring,  career 
and  college  counseling,  helping  students  find 
summer  emptoyment,  provkling  transportation, 
and  helping  students  with  applk»tk>ns  for  col- 
lege admisswn,  financial  aid,  and  scholar- 
ships. In  additx>n,  Mr.  Crowe  sponsors  an 
annual  career  opportunity  program  for  high 
sctKX>l  senkxs  where  approximately  30  minori- 
ty professtonals  are  asked  to  meet  and  share 
ttieir  experiences  with  ttie  students. 

Because  of  the  worit  he  has  done,  Mr. 
Crowe  has  been  selected  as  one  of  two  ex- 
ceptkmal  emptoyees  from  the  Oak  Rklge  Op- 
eratkxis  Offkje  in  the  Department  of  Energy's 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  woukl 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  a 
recent  additk)n  to  the  Veterans  Affairs,  Hous- 
ing and  Urt>an  Devekipment,  and  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  appropriatkxis  bill;  my 
amendment  In  support  of  peaceful  civil  rights 
demonstrators.  As  you  know,  ttiis  amendment 
was  passed  by  voKe  vote,  and  I  ttiank  all  my 
colleagues  wtio  supported  me  in  this  critk^al 
civil  rights  vote.  There  lias  tieen  much  talk 
atxxjt  this  amendment,  and  I  woukl  like  to  ex- 
plain In  detail  exactly  wfiat  this  amendment 
does,  and  why  it  is  needed. 

My  amendment  will  cut  off  all  Community 
Developoment  Bk>ck  Grant  funds  to  any  com- 
munity that  has  had  three  or  more  employees 
convkrted  of  ttie  use  of  unnecessary  force 
against  peaceful  civil  rights  demonstrators.  It 
is  not  retroactive.  Ttie  use  of  the  number  of 
three  convk:tk>ns  is  meant  to  assure  a  demorv 
stratkm  of  a  pattern  of  polk»  brutality  within  a 
certain  muncipality.  So  far  there  has  not  been 
a  convk:txxi  of  a  law-enforcement  offkaal 
under  these  circumstances,  so  it  is  apparent 
my  amendment  demands  a  rigorous  test 
before  being  applied. 

Community  Devetopment  Bkx:k  Grants,  or 
CDBG's  were  targeted  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  places  wittiin  ttie  entire  Federal 
tmdget  wtiere  funds  are  sent  en  tikx:  to  k>cal 
governments  to  do  with  as  they  wish.  Ttie  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  make  kx^  offi- 
cials think  twKe  before  ordering  pain  compli- 
ance technkjues  or  ottier  use  of  force  be  di- 
rected against  nonvkilent  demonstrators.  Ttie 
complete  k)ss  of  CDBG  funds  as  a  potential 
penalty  for  such  orders  will  act  as  a  detenent 
Since  some  of  the  funds  end  up  going  to  law 
enforcement  It  is  also  an  area  wtiere  ttiere  is 
some  direct  link  between  funding  and  the  pre- 
ventkjn  of  activities  not  condoned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  ttiis 
amendment  A  Federal  court  In  San  Francisco 
just  awarded  $50,000  to  three  antiwar  demorv 
strators  wtiose  arms  were  eittier  wrenctied  or 
tKoken  t>y  poiKe  during  what  was  shown  to  be 
a  peaceful  derrxxistratxxi. 

In  Pittsburgh,  PA,  in  March,  during  a  peace- 
ful prolife  demonstratx>n  outrageous  actnns 
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were  taken  against  persons  in  police  custody 
An  ongoing  legal  pursuit  of  this  matter  has 
produced  sworn  depositions  from  several 
women  wtK>  were  abused.  Let  me  quote  from 
one  of  tfiese  depositkxw: 

Jane  Doe  No.  37:  I  saw  that  they  (police 
officers)  didn't  have  any  (badges)  on  .  I 
was  dragged— when  I  was  being  dragged 
onto  the  bus.  I  was  l)elng  dragged  into  the 
front  entrance  by  my  ponytai!  and  a  lot  of 
my  hair  came  out.  and  that's  the  same  that 
I  saw  with  a  lot  of  the  other  girls  that  were 
t>elng  dragged  and  kicked  in  the  private 
parts.  (Later  on  the  bus):  He  (police  offi 
cer)  grabbed  me  by  my  hair  and  yanked  me 
out  of  the  wagon  and  I  landed  on  my  back 
on  the  concrete  .  .  .  one  officer  kicked  me  in 
t)etween  my  legs  .  .  .  hard  enough  to  where 
I  just  felt  a  shock  of  pain  run  through  my 
entire  body  .  .  the  policeman  kept  scream 
ing  vulgar  things  and  saying  it  didn't  matter 
what  happened  and  it  was  their  (pro-life 
demonstrators)  own  fault  They  said  We 
don't  care  what  the  f  .  .  .  happens  to  these 
.  .  .'  And  they  said.  They're  going  to  be 
seemg  some  blood  soon.'  'The  male  officer 
started  to  undo  my  coat  and  he  tried  to 
undo  my  pants  ...  a  (male)  officer  douched 
me)  on  my  breasts  and  also  between  my 
legs."  "The  warden  came  up  to  her  (another 
women)  and  threatened  to  break  her  fingers 
and  pulled  them  all  the  way  back  the 

warden  came  to  me  and  started  to  do  the 
same  thing  to  my  fingers  on  this  hand 
They  began  to  drag  me  up  the  stairs 

.1  felt  them  pull  my  T  shirt  up  and  my 
bra  all   the   way   up   above   my    head 
Question:   "He  punched  you   in  one   brea.st 
and  then  the  other?"  Answer      And  also  in 
the  center 

Mr  Speaker,  incidents  m  at  least  22  States 
within  recent  months  have  shown  evident  of  a 
pattern  of  violence  directed  against  peaceful 
Cfvil  nghts  denrionstrators.  With  my  amend- 
ment. Congress  is  saying  that  we  do  not  want 
this  trend  to  continue. 

Violence  (xdered  t>y  public  officials  against 
p>eaceful  demonstrators  is  unacceptable 
Where  civil  nghts  (jemonstrators  pursue  there 
nght  of  expression  peacefully.  tt»ey  should  not 
be  confronted  with  violerxie  perpetuated  by 
tt>e  community  My  amendment  seeks  to  pro- 
tect that  kirxJ  of  peaceful  protest  It  does  not 
protect  ttxjse  wtx)  ttiemselves  use  force  and 
violence  as  a  part  of  tfieir  demonstration 
Where  police  are  faced  with  violent  demon- 
stration. Where  police  are  faced  with  violent 
demonstrations,  bodily  harm  being  directed 
against  others  or  damage  to  property,  the 
police  must  be  supported  in  tr>e  reasonable 
use  of  force  to  end  such  lawlessness  But 
wtiere  protests  are  peaceful,  ttie  response 
shoukj  never  include  unnecessary  force  That 
IS  tfie  purpose  of  the  Walker  amendment 
passed  by  the  House  on  July  20,  1989 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  CaMorraa.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legisiation  to  revise  the 
current  rules  govermr^  eligibility  for  Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  ChiMren  [AFOC]  for 
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victims  of  major  disasters  As  a  result  of  two 
tragic  accidents  which  occurred  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent,  I  have 
learned  of  an  injustice  in  AFDC  eligibility  rules 
The  current  law  punishes  the  victims  of  major 
disasters  by  terminating  all  aid  to  families  who 
accept  compensation 

On  May  12,  a  69-car  Southern  Pacific  tram 
jumped  the  tracks  at  the  loot  of  the  steep 
Cajon  Pass  in  San  Bernardino.  CA.  The  tram 
was  unable  to  navigate  a  sharp  turn  when  it 
reached  ttie  bottom  of  the  hill,  after  it  acceler- 
ated to  more  than  90  miles  per  hour  The  run- 
away tram  jumped  the  tracks,  and  plowed 
through  a  residential  neighborhood,  demolish- 
ing seven  houses  and  killing  four  people  The 
tram  alsoManded  on  top  of  a  pipeline,  operat- 
ed by  the  Calnev  Pipeline  Co  ,  which  trans- 
ports gasoline  from  California  to  Nevada.  Fol- 
lowing the  accident,  the  resident  were  told 
that  the  area  had  been  inspected,  and  that  it 
was  safe  to  return  home  Someone  was 
wrong  Only  13  days  after  the  tram  accident, 
tragedy  struck  the  San  Bernardino  neighbor- 
hood again  when  the  pipeline  expl(x)ed  m  the 
same  location  The  flames  rose  500  feet  into 
the  sky  Two  people  were  killed,  10  homes 
were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  dozens  of 
people  were  injured 

Fire  crews  were  unable  to  put  the  fire  out 
immediately  because  faulty  check  valves  per- 
mitted the  backflow  of  gasoline  to  fuel  the  fire 
even  after  the  pipeline  was  shut  down  The 
firefightmg  efforts  caused  fluctuating  water 
pressures,  and  several  homes  flooded  as  a 
result 

The  most  severely  damaged  homes  have 
t)een  bulldozed,  and  trucks  rumbled  through 
the  neighborhood  as  they  removed  the  fuel- 
soaked  soil  Lawns  throughout  the  neightxjr- 
hood  were  charred  While  tounng  the  site  re- 
cently. I  saw  an  automobile  with  tail  lights  that 
melted  off  the  car  from  the  heat  of  the  fire 
that  burned  several  blocks  away  The  air  still 
reeks  of  gasoline,  and  much  of  the  trona  ear- 
ned by  the  tram  remained  on  the  ground  3 
months  after  the  accident  to  remind  the  resi- 
dents of  the  tragedies  that  have  taken  place 
Residents  are  experiencing  upper-respiratory 
ailments,  yet  they  are  told  the  chemicals  they 
are  breathing  are  not  toxic,  just  "imtants  "  that 
are  uncomfortable  Yet,  no  one  will  sign  a 
statement  calling  the  neighborhood  safe 

Families  have  been  torn  apart  as  a  result  ot 
the  stress,  and  children  still  Irve  with  relatives 
tiecause  they  are  afraid  to  return  home  One 
mother  told  me  that  her  children  ask  her 
whether  tfieir  house  will  blow  up  m  the  future 
But  It  IS  not  just  tfie  children  who  are  terrified 
to  return  to  their  neighborhood  The  residents 
were  told  it  was  safe  to  return  after  the  rail- 
road accident — someone  was  wrong  that  time, 
arxl  mayt>e  they  are  wrong  again  Many  want 
to  sell  ttieir  hiomes,  but  their  property  values 
have  declined  so  dramatically  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  move 

In  order  to  help  the  victims  recover  from  the 
accidents,  tfie  railroad  and  pHpeline  companies 
offered  each  housefiold  that  had  been  evacu- 
ated S5,000  as  a  partial  settlement.  This 
money  was  to  be  used  to  cover  the  irKonven- 
lence,  transportation,  housing,  fixxj.  clothing, 
and  incidental  expenses  dunng  the  evacuation 
period  Sfxjukj  a  family  feel  that  tfiey  are  emo- 
tionally unabie  to  return  to  their  home,  this 
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money  would  enable  them  to  look  for  a  new 
place  to  live.  In  tinw,  I  expect  the  courts  will 
see  to  It  that  the  victims  are  fairly  compensat- 
ed for  their  damages  and  losses.  In  the  mean- 
time, most  of  the  residents  have  spent  the 
money,  and  are  working  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
of  their  shattered  lives. 

The  families  in  the  neighlxjrhood  have  ex- 
penenced  two  major  disasters  in  tfie  past  few 
months.  Now  some  of  these  families  will 
endure  yet  another  cnsis.  Last  week  I  learned 
that  the  County's  Department  of  Social  Sen/- 
ices  sent  letters  to  several  families  In  the 
neighborhood  to  inform  them  that  their  AFDC 
payments  would  be  terminated — until  February 
1 990 — because  the  victims  accepted  compen- 
sation for  expenses  and  losses  expenenced 
as  a  result  of  the  accidents.  Clearty.  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law  is  not  to  cause  victims  addition- 
al suflenng,  yet  this  is  what  is  happening. 

Because  there  is  no  distinction  In  the  eligi- 
bility rules,  tfie  State  considers  this  to  be  the 
same  tyfie  of  windfall  as  winning  the  lottery. 
AFDC  regulations  consider  it  to  be  income, 
and  declare  the  families  ineligible  for  aid  for 
the  number  of  months  equal  to  the  lump  sum 
divided  by  each  family's  monthly  need  stand- 
ard The  State  has  agreed  to  disregard  por- 
tions of  this  money,  if  the  victims  can  supply 
receipts  proving  that  this  money  was  used  to 
replace  items  lost  or  damaged  in  the  acci- 
dents. Considenng  the  circumstances  of  the 
twin  disasters,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  these 
victims  kept  full  records  and  receipts  of  how 
the  money  was  spent.  These  p)eople  expen- 
enced multiple  evacuations,  and  many  were 
victims  of  extreme  emotional  trauma.  Keeping 
sales  receipts  was  the  least  of  their  worries  at 
the  time 

Given  this  injustice,  I  have  introduced  the 
Victims'  Welfare  Compensation  Act  to  help 
victims  of  accidents  such  as  these.  It  disre- 
gards disaster  relief  compensation  for  victims 
tor  3  months.  This  gives  victims  a  short  time 
period  in  which  they  can  use  the  money  to  put 
their  lives  back  in  order.  The  bill  also  accounts 
for  tfiose  wtK)  may  receive  a  large  settlement, 
and  whose  situation  may  improve  in  the  long- 
term.  Atter  the  3-month  time  limit,  the  remain- 
ing cash  on  hand  would  be  conskJered  when 
determining  eligibility.  Furthermore,  the  new 
assets  purchased  by  the  victims  could  be  in- 
cluded as  resources.  This  effectively  caps  the 
amount  that  a  victim  could  claim  as  disaster 
assistance 

By  all<3wing  this  compensation  to  be  disre- 
garded as  income,  we  are  permitting  victims 
of  major  disasters  to  move  afiead  with  their 
lives  Accidents  such  as  these  do  not  happen 
often,  but  when  tfiey  do,  we  must  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  punish  innocent  victims. 
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Mr    FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Sutx;ommittee  on  Housing  and  Consumer 
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Interests  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill  iMhich  will 
help  older  Americans  remain  in  tt>eir  homes 
while  at  the  same  time  benefiting  from  the 
equity  that  they  have  built  up  in  those  homes. 
My  legislatkxi,  the  Reverse  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance for  Older  Amencans  Act  of  1989,  would 
expand  and  Improve  the  5-year  home  equity 
conversion  denmnstralion  that  Congress  au- 
thorized in  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  will  also 
strengthen  Vhe  consumer  protection  provisions 
In  ttie  current  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  have  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  ttie  Ttwd  District  of 
New  Jersey,  Representative  Frank  Pallone, 
Jr.,  join  me  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  ttus 
legislation  to  assist  oMer  Americans.  Last 
Fetxuary,  we  conducted  a  hearing  of  ttie 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  in  Toms  River,  NJ, 
and  we  heard  excellent  testimony  on  a 
number  of  subiects  Including  home  equity 
conversion.  This  bill  is  in  part  a  result  of  that 
hearing,  and  I  appreciate  my  colleague's  sup- 
port. 

The  current  Home  Equity  Conversion  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Denionstration  Program, 
whk:h  is  administered  t)y  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devekipment,  will  insure 
2,500  reverse  mortgages.  The  mortgages  are 
available  to  homeowners  virfx)  are  62  years  of 
age  and  older  and  have  little  or  no  mortgage 
debt  remaining  on  their  property.  The  demon- 
stratk}n,  whk:h  is  authorized  through  Septem- 
ber 1 991 ,  enables  elderly  homeowners  to  con- 
vert tfie  equity  in  ttieir  homes  into  cash.  The 
Federal  Housing  Administration  [FHA]  insures 
tfie  reverse  mortgages  and  protects  both  ttie 
lenders  and  ttie  homeowners  against  risks 
such  as  default  and  eviction. 

A  reverse  mortgage  operates  in  tfie  oppo- 
site way  from  a  forward  mortgage.  Rather 
tfian  borrowing  a  lump  sum  to  txjy  a  house 
and  repaying  it  monthly  [forward  mortgage], 
tfie  homeowners  instead  receive  monthly  ad- 
vances based  on  ttieir  fiome  equity.  Tfra  re- 
payment plus  Interest  will  be  paid  in  tfie  form 
of  a  lump  sum  at  a  future  date — when  tfie  bor- 
rower dies,  sells  tfie  house,  or  upon  reaching 
a  prevkxjsly  agreed-to  date.  This  arrangement 
alknvs  homeowners  to  receive  a  stream  of 
Income  based  on  tfie  accumulated  equity  in 
tfieir  fiomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  describe  the  specific 
provisk}ns  in  ttie  Reverse  Mortgage  Insurance 
for  Older  Americans  Act  of  1989,  I  would  like 
to  explain  why  these  ctianges  are  needed.  To 
begin,  one  must  understand  tfie  enormous  re- 
sources tfiat  many  Americans  have  invested 
in  their  homes.  It  is  estimated  tfiat  tfiere  is 
$630  billion  of  equity  tied  up  in  the  houses  of 
people  65  years  of  age  and  older,  and  tfiat  by 
1990.  tfiat  figure  will  increase  to  $750  billion. 
These  facts  have  created  a  strong  interest  in 
devek>ping  financial  arrangements  to  allow 
access  to  tfiis  equity. 

Homes  are  tfie  most  commonly  held  and 
most  valuable  assets  tfiat  older  Americans 
possess;  three  out  of  four  eUerty  persons  own 
their  own  homes.  It  is  estimated  that  80  per- 
cent of  these  homeowners  do  not  have  a 
mortgage.  However,  despite  the  value  of 
home  equity  held  by  the  elderly,  6  out  of  every 
10  of  these  homeowners  are  low-income  or 
very  low-income.  When  older  Americans  are 
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house^ich  but  casfv-poor,  the  demands  of 
property  taxes,  insurance,  home  repairs,  utili- 
ties, and  health  care  can  become  overwhelm- 
ing. 

Many  older  homeowners  find  it  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  tfie  cost  of  living  and  are 
forced  to  sell  the  home  that  they  worked  most 
of  tfieir  lives  to  obtain.  Needless  to  say,  there 
is  a  great  need  for  reverse  mortgage  optk}ns, 
and  it  was  a  significant  step  fonrvard  i^rhen 
Congress  autfiorized  tfie  demonstration  in 
1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislatk>n  will  make  a 
number  of  straighttorward  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent law  to  improve  the  dermnstration  pro- 
grant  Wfien  Congress  developed  tfie  demon- 
stration in  1987,  we  underestimated  tfie  need 
for  insured  reverse  mortgages  and  tfie  interest 
from  tmth  lenders  and  homeowners  tfiat  tfie 
demonstratkxi  would  create.  Altfiough  the 
2,500  insured  reverse  mortgages  became 
availatile  only  yesterday,  tfiere  are  many  fi- 
nancial institutions  that  would  like  to  offer 
tfiese  mortgages  txjt  were  not  selected  In  the 
lottery  that  HUD  conducted  from  the  large 
number  of  applicants.  In  additk)n,  over  1 2,000 
interested  homeowners  have  contacted  HUD 
regarding  this  limited  program. 

I  believe  that  we  must  expand  sut>stantially 
the  number  of  reverse  mortgages  that  will  be 
availat>le  over  tfie  next  3  years  in  order  to 
clearly  demonstrate  the  demand  for  reverse 
niortgages,  the  types  of  arrangements  select- 
ed t)y  fiomeowners,  and  the  long-term  bene- 
fits of  such  arrangements.  Atter  consultation 
with  the  Natk>nal  Center  for  Home  Equity  Con- 
version and  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  I  propose  Increasing  the 
number  of  availatile  insured  reverse  mort- 
gages under  the  mortgage  insurance  demon- 
stration from  2,500  to  25,000. 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  the  cost  of  In- 
creasing tfie  numtier  of  reverse  mortgages  will 
not  be  significant  because  the  FHA  insurance 
is  financed  through  tfie  premiums  that  each 
homeowner  pays  to  the  FHA  or  tfie  lending  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  I  am  Introducing 
today  makes  several  other  changes  to 
strerigtfien  tfie  program.  It  modifies  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  tfie  home  that  may  be  used  to 
determine  payments  to  the  txjrrower.  In  order 
to  inake  tfie  demonstration  more  helpful  to 
persons  living  in  areas  with  high  fiousing 
costs,  the  leglslatk>n  bases  the  maximum 
amount  of  equity  that  may  be  converted  into 
income  at  tfie  greater  of  95  percent  of  the 
median  one-family  fiouse  price  in  tfie  United 
States  or  in  the  particular  area  where  the 
house  is  tocated.  This  approach  replaces  tfie 
provision  tfiat  tied  tfie  maximum  amount  al- 
lowed to  be'  converted  to  the  maximum 
amount  that  FHA  insures  for  single-family 
fiome  mortgages.  Tfiere  Is  little  reason  to  tie 
tfiese  programs  together. 

Next  tfie  bill  clarifies  that  each  financial  in- 
stitution offering  reverse  mortgages  must  offer 
to  tfie  fiomeowner— mortgagor— a  full  range 
of  reverse  mortgage  optkMis.  Tfiese  metfiods 
include  the  following:  Line  of  credit,  monthly 
payments  over  a  term  specified  by  tfie  mort- 
gage, a  combination  of  monthly  payments  and 
a  line  of  credit  monthly  payments  over  the 
tenure  of  the  mortgage,  arid  a  combinatkm  of 
both  monthly  payments  over  tfie  tenure  of  the 
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mortgage  and  a  line  of  credit  Tfiis  provision 
will  ensure  tfiat  these  options  are  available  to 
homeowners  and  will  enable  Congress  to 
make  a  better  evaluation  of  tfie  demand  for 
the  different  types  of  reverse  mortgage  metfi- 
ods. If  homeowners  are  not  offered  all  of 
these  metfiods,  we  will  not  be  able  to  know  if 
they  wanted  tfiem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisiation  also  allows  tfie 
mortgagor  to  switch  from  one  type  of  reverse 
mortgage  to  anotfier  during  tfie  course  of  tfie 
mortgage.  This  cfiange  does  not  affect  tiie 
soundness  of  tfie  mortgages,  and  altows 
some  flexibility  for  the  older  person  and  his  or 
her  family. 

Tfie  bill  also  clarifies  a  very  important  point 
for  older  fiomeowers  across  tfie  Natk>n.  It 
states  that  a  fiomeowner  may  conserve  part 
of  the  accumulated  equity  in  ttie  fiome.  This 
means,  for  ample,  that  a  single,  70-year-old 
woman  entering  into  a  reverse  mortgage 
could  elect  to  set  aside  a  portkxi  of  her  equity 
to  be  used  for  future  needs,  such  as  fieatth 
care,  if  sfie  needs  to  leave  the  home  and  sell 
it  at  a  future  date.  She  coukj  also  elect  to 
conserve  a  portk>n  of  tfie  equity  to  t)e  lett  to 
her  children.  Once  again,  this  does  not  affect 
the  soundness  of  tfie  mortgage.  If  tfie  home- 
owner cfiooses  to  conserve  some  of  tfie 
equity,  tfiat  amount  is  not  calculated  Into  tfie 
reverse  mortgage  for  tfie  purpose  of  monthly 
payments  and  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  sectkxi  of  my  bill  ad- 
dresses several  Issiies  relating  to  protecting 
tfie  older  consuiner  of  tfiese  reverse  mort- 
gages. There  is  currently  some  confusion  as 
to  how  lenders  must  describe  tfie  limits  of  tfie 
mortgagors'  liatiility  under  reverse  mortgages. 
This  bill  states  that  tfie  lender  must  explain 
that  under  a  reverse  mortgage  tfiere  are  defi- 
nite limitations  on  tfie  liability  tfiat  tfie  home- 
owner is  assuming.  Furtfier,  tfie  legislatk>n 
states  tfiat  tfie  lender  must  provide  to  tfie 
homeowner,  prior  to  ckising,  a  statement  of 
the  projected  total  cost  of  the  mortgage  to  the 
homeowner.  This  informatwn  must  be  provkl- 
ed  as  a  single  annual  average  interest  rate 
under  at  least  two  different  appreciatkxi  rates 
for  not  less  tfian  two  projected  kjan  terms. 

This  proviskjn  will  ensure  tfiat  lenders  pro- 
vide a  clear  picture  of  tfie  cost  of  reverse 
mortgages  to  consumers,  with  little  administra- 
tive burden  to  financial  Institutkxis  offering 
such  mortgages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Consumer  Interests  has  a  kxig  history  of 
support  for  hoine  equity  conversion  for  older 
Anfiericans.  I  believe  home  equity  converskxi 
is  an  excellent  way  of  improving  tfie  quality  of 
life  for  many  seniors  who  might  be  forced  to 
move  from  tfieir  homes  without  such  options. 
The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today  simply 
expands  and  improves  tfie  good  work  that 
Congress  dkf  wfien  it  passed  the  Home  Equity 
Conversion  Mortgage  Insurance  Demonstra- 
tion 2  years  ago. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  state  that  the  National 
Center  for  Home  Equity  Conversion  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  have 
endorsed  this  legislation.  Also,  it  is  trnpottarH 
to  note  that  both  tfie  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  [Fannie  Mae]  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  [Fred- 
die Mac],  wfK)  plan  to  purcfiase  the  reverse 
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mortgages,  have  indicated  that  they  believe 
the  demonstration  should  be  expanded  to 
25,000  to  30,000  reverse  mortgages 

Mr  Speaker,  I  took  forward  to  working  with 
members  of  the  Committee  on  BankifKi,  Fi- 
nafK»  and  Urt>an  Affairs,  particulary  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  to  expar>d 
and  improve  tf^  important  program. 


HONORING  TRACY  SHANNON 
FITCH 


HON.  H.  MARTIN  LANCASTER 

or  NORTH  CAKOUHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  ttie  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  conduct  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  broadcast  scnptwnting 
contest.  TNs  year,  more  than  250,000  sec- 
ondary school  students  participated  m  the 
contest  competing  for  tfie  nine  national  schol- 
eushtps.  The  tf)eme  of  the  contest  this  year 
was  "Prepanng  for  America's  Future  "  Each 
State  winner  came  to  Washington,  CX:.  for  the 
final  ludging  as  a  guest  of  the  Veterans  ot 
Foreign  Wars 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
1989  State  finalist  from  North  Carolina  is  from 
the  Third  Congressiorial  District,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  CXir  winner,  Ms  Tracy 
Shannon  Fitch,  Is  from  Jacksonville,  NC, 
where  she  attends  White  Oak  High  Scfiool 
She  is  the  daughter  of  James  H.  and  Gaynell 
G.  Fitch.  I  am  sure  ttiat  my  colleagues  will 
enjoy  reading  her  script  wtuch  follows  my  re- 
marks. Her  message  stresses  ttie  importance 
of  making  a  commitment  to  education  in  order 
for  the  United  States  to  remain  a  strong  de- 
mocracy. I  agree  wtioleheartedfy  with  Tiacy. 
and  commend  her  for  her  own  effort  to  strive 
for  excellence  through  education. 

Prkparing  for  Amesica's  Puturx 
(By  Tracy  S.  Pitch.  Jacksonville.  NCi 

The  Future  of  American  Democracy  lies 
in  awakening  today's  youth  to  the  weak 
nesses  In  its  own  attitudes.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  need  to  educate  ourselves  so  we 
may  become  well  Informed  and  functional 
citizens.  As  young  people,  we  must  plsin 
ahead  to  the  tune  when  we  will  make  deci- 
sions which  may  affect  more  than  just  our- 
selves. 

We  must  open  our  minds  to  learning  all 
that  we  can  atiout  the  issues  that  aJtect  our 
country  and  world  today.  History  frequently 
dictates  a  great  deal  of  the  future.  What 
happens  today  Is  the  history  of  tomorrow 
Therefore  It  Is  important  that  we  t>ecome 
aware  of  what  is  happening  In  the  world 
today,  that  needs  our  attention  so  that  we 
may  improve  tomorrow. 

As  Americans,  we  often  forget  that  democ- 
racy is  not  solely  an  American  Idea.  Aristot- 
le felt  that  with  the  privilege  of  citizenship 
came  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
youth  and  that  the  "neglect  of  education 
does  harm  to  the  states."  He  also  said.  The 
citizen  should  tie  molded  to  suit  the  form  of 
government  under  which  he  lives."  It  was 
his  theory  that  we  must  practice  as  children 
what  we  wUl  t>ecome  as  adults. 

There  Is  a  poem  which  says,  ■Children 
learn  what  they  live."  The  theory  that  what 
we  see  and  do  as  children  establishes  the 
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pattern  for  our  adulthood  is  supported  by 
sociologists.  This  brings  us  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  structure  of  today's  society.  Con- 
sider the  change  in  the  family.  More  and 
more  youth  are  without  adult  supervision 
due  to  working  parents.  There  is  a  critical 
need  for  better  child  care.  If  we  do  not  care 
for  our  youth  adequately,  we  fall  in  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  country.  These  young 
people  are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  If  they 
are  not  taught  caring  and  compassion.  If  we 
are  taught  apathy  then  we  will  t>ecome  apa- 
thetic. Ail  this  affects  the  attitudes  of  to- 
morrows  leaders. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  youth  to  seek 
and  find  the  information  which  will  allow 
them  to  be  all  that  they  can  be.  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  for  the  good  of  this  coun- 
try It  IS  A  challenge  to  improve  our  knowl- 
edge so  we  can  evaluate  these  decisions  we 
must  have  the  fortitude  to  act  upon  them. 

Democracy  is  founded  on  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  people  for  the  lienefit  of  all 
the  people.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that 
we.  8Ls  citizens,  change  the  attitudes  of  socie- 
ty regarding  the  value  of  education.  We  can 
only  do  this  if  we  t)ecome  involved  by  de- 
manding the  best  education  for  the  youth  of 
America! 

The  nation  is  only  as  strong  as  its  people! 
We.  as  young  people  can  only  become  the 
sum  of  the  education  we  receive.  If  that 
education  is  not  a  quality  education,  then 
ultimately  the  country  shall  suffer!  The 
Constitution  grants  us  many  rights  and 
privileges.  These  freedoms  must  l>e  carefully 
nurtured  for  the  future  citizenry. 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  said.  "If  we  bungle 
raising  our  children.  I  don't  think  whatever 
else  we  do  well  matters  very  much."  In 
other  words,  whatever  you  might  accom- 
plish may  well  be  undone  by  an  uninvolved. 
uninformed  next  generation. 

As  today's  citizens.  It  is  your  responsibility 
to  create  an  educated  system  which  will  pro- 
vide the  background  for  learning  that  young 
people  need.  As  tomorrow's  citizens,  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  learning  all  that  we  cam 
to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  self-govern- 
ment. We  must  t>ecome  a  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  American  democracy,  by  adding  our 
voices  to  those  of  the  past— Voices  which 
speak  with  the  authority  of  well  educated 
minds. 


July  26,  1989      \ 


IMPORTANT  TAX  REDUCTION 
MEASURE 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mr  GUNDERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  likety 
that  tfie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  today 
will  vote  on  a  major  tax  provision — restoration 
of  a  differential  in  ttie  taxation  of  capital  gains. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  my 
colleagues  from  t>oth  political  parties,  to  sup- 
port this  important  tax  reductksn  measure 

Some  have  cast  the  capital  gains  differen- 
tial as  a  txxjn  for  the  nch.  This  is  unfortunate 
and  quite  simply  not  the  case.  On  June  19, 
ttie  vice  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Bill  Archer,  wrote  in  ttie  letter  to 
tfie  editor  section  of  tfie  Washington  Post,  "on 
ttie  question  of  wfio  would  kwnefit  from  a  cap- 
ital gains  reduction,  according  to  a  recent 
study.  k>w-  and  mkldle-income  taxpayers  ac- 
count for  ttie  vast  majority  of  people  wtio  real- 
ize capital  gams  " 


Further,  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  lead 
editorial  Tm  a  Democrat"  speaks  to  the  mis- 
information campaign  t>eing  employed  to  dis- 
courage Members  from  supporting  a  reduction 
in  the  capital  gains  tax. 

tProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  25, 
1989] 

"I'M  A  Democrat" 

With  those  immortal  words.  House  Ways 
and  Means  Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  ex- 
plained last  week  why  he  opposes  any  cut  in 
the  capital-gains  tax.  He  might  as  well  have 
tieen  explaining  why  the  voters  have  come 
to  believe  his  party  cares  more  about  redis- 
tributing wealth  than  creating  It. 

The  Democratic  effort  of  the  past  week  to 
defeat  a  capital-gains  cut  can  l>e  described 
only  as  a  political  obsession — defined  by 
Webster's  as  "a  persistent  idea,  desire,  emo- 
tion .  .  .  especially  one  that  cannot  t>e  got 
rid  of  by  reasoning."  It  doesn't  matter  that 
almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  tax  cut 
would  raise  revenue,  stimulate  investment, 
make  the  U.S.  economy  more  competitive  or 
even  Ijenefit  millions  who  are  elderly  or 
middle  class.  This  is  a  matter  of  dogma,  of 
Democratic  fealty  to  the  High  Church  of 
class  warfare. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  DISTRIBUTION- BY  LEVELS  OF  ORDINARY 
INCOME.  EXCLUDING  CAPITAL  GAINS 
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Tom  Foley,  trying  to  l)eat  back  bi-partisan 
support  for  the  capital-gains  cut.  has  made 
it  the  first  litmus  test  of  his  Spieakershlp. 
Majority  Leader  Richard  Gephardt,  replay- 
ing his  populist  demagoguery  from  the  Iowa 
primary,  denounced  the  idea  as  a  betrayal 
of  party  principles.  'This  Is  an  issue  that  de- 
scrit)es  a  vast  difference  between  the  two 
parties  at  a  time  when  the  gap  Is  widening 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor."  he  said. 
When  Ohio  Representative  Dennis  Eckart 
declared  at  a  party  caucus  that  Democrats 
never  would  approve  this  giveaway  to  "the 
rich."  his  colleagues  broke  into  applause. 

The  targets  of  this  wrath  are  six  Demo- 
crats on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
who  want  to  cut  the  tax.  Let's  read  the  roll, 
because  they  are  being  threatened  with  re- 
prisals for  their  Independence:  Ed  Jenkins 
of  Georgia.  Beryl  Anthony  of  Arkansas, 
Andrew  Jacobs  of  Indiana,  Ronnie  F^ppo  of 
Alabama,  and  J.J.  PiclLle  and  Michael  An- 
drews of  Texas. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  co-sponsor  of  a  proposal  to 
cut  the  top  rate  to  19.6%  from  33%.  says 
he's  baffled  by  the  vehemence  of  his  party's 
opposition.  "Suddenly  it's  become  heresy 
for  a  Democrat  to  talk  about  capital  gains." 
he  told  us  last  week.  "But  I  was  here  as  a 
staffer  when  John   Keruiedy  reduced  the 
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capit&l-galns  tax."  He  was  there,  too.  in  1978 
when  he  co-sponsored  the  StelKer-Jenkins 
Amendment  that  cut  the  gains  tax  and  ig- 
nited a  burst  of  new  venture  capital. 

He  also  may  remember  1981,  when  a  Dem- 
ocrat from  Michigan,  William  Brodhead. 
outflanked  the  Reagan  administrmtion  and 
offered  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  top  tax 
rate  on  investment  income  to  50%  from 
70%.  The  Democratic  Party  hasn't  always 
limited  its  message  to  class  envy. 

Yet  today's  national  Democrats  have 
somehow  come  to  l)elieve  that  only  "the 
rich"  realize  capital  gains.  This  view  relies 
on  numbers  grouping  taxpayers  according 
to  "adjusted  gross  income,"  which  of  course 
Includes  the  capital  gain  itself.  By  that 
measure,  if  a  grandmother  living  off  her 
Social  Security  check  decides  to  sell  the 
AT&T  stock  she  accumulated  over  the  years 
for  a  (80,000  gain,  she  suddenly  qualifies  as 
one  of  the  "the  rich."  Since  she  wouldn't  be 
"rich"  the  year  before  or  the  year  after,  this 
can  be  highly  misleading. 

A  better  measure  would  be  classifying  cap- 
ital-gains recipients  according  to  "ordinary 
income."  as  Indicated  in  the  accompanying 
chart:  while  this  compilation  is  not  ordinari- 
ly done,  it  has  been  tackled  by  former 
Treasury  Assistant  Secretary  Paul  Craig 
Roberts  on  IRS  daU  for  1985  incomes.  The 
result  shows  that  some  20%  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  all  gains  are  realized  by  taxpayers 
with  less  than  $10,000  in  wages  and  other 
ordinary  income— retirees  cashing  in  their 
lifetime  savings. 

"Of  course  there  are  wealthy  people  who 
are  going  to  benefit.  But  the  people  I  hear 
from  are  the  people  who  have  a  gain  from 
the  sale  of  a  farm  or  small  business,"  says 
Rep.  Jenkins,  who  returns  to  Georgia  often 
enough  to  understand  the  voters.  "They 
now  pay  33%  in  capital  gains  to  the  federal 
government,  and  then  about  15%  to  the 
sUte."  Yet  according  to  Messrs.  Gephardt 
and  Rostenkowski,  these  farmers  might  as 
well  be  Donald  Trump. 

If  Mr.  Gephardt  were  really  so  confident 
that  class  warfare  is  good  politics,  he'd  let 
the  capital-gains  cut  out  of  Ways  and  Means 
for  a  full  debate  on  the  House  floor.  But  his 
party's  efforts  to  kill  the  bill  in  committee 
suggest  no  such  bravado.  His  "economic 
populism"  includes  appealing  to  middle- 
class  voters  without  letting  them  discover 
that  the  Democratic  Party  considers  them 
so  rich  they  can  be  taxed  with  Impunity.  In 
1989.  this  uiif  ortunately  is  what  it  means  to 
say.  "I'm  a  Democrat." 

The  most  significant  element  of  the  editorial 
is  the  chart  which  shows,  by  levels  of  ordirtaiy 
income,  the  capital  gains  distribution.  The 
result  dearly  shows  that  nearty  21  percent  of 
the  dollar  volume  of  capital  gains  is  realized 
by  taxpayers  with  less  than  $10,000  in  wages 
and  ordinary  income.  That  accounts  for  $35.3 
billion  in  capital  gains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  reduction  in  the  capital  gains 
tax  rate  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  and,  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  con-ectly  points  out  it  is 
not  a  rich  man's  tax  break.  Instead,  it  will  raise 
revenue,  stimulate  Investment,  enhance  the 
competitiveness  of  our  economy,  arxl  benefit 
the  middle  dass  and  our  eklerly. 
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SR.  CPL.  RICHARD  C.  MORREIi- 
DALLAS  POLICE  OFFICER  OF 
THE  MONTH 
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VFW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY— 
"PREPARING  FOR  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE" 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  their  dedicated  em- 
ployees are  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
crime.  It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  tfie  Ju- 
diciary and  its  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee, 
as  a  Dallas  resident  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
some  of  our  best  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 

Dallas  Police  Sr.  Cpl.  Ricfiard  C.  Morrell  has 
been  recognized  as  July  officer  of  the  month, 
and  I  take  pride  In  calling  his  achievements, 
described  in  the  Dallas  Polk^e  News,  to  the  at- 
tentkxi  of  my  colleagues  and  fellow  citizens. 

OmcER  OF  THE  Month — Senior  Corporai, 
Morrell  Receives  July  Honor 

North  Central  Cpl.  Richard  C.  Morrell,  a 
nine-year  veteran  of  the  department,  has 
l)een  selected  as  the  July  Officer  of  the 
Month  by  the  Dallas  Community  Police 
Awards  Conunittee.  He  was  honored 
Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by  the 
Dallas  Downtown  Rotary  Club  at  Union 
Station. 

Cpl.  Morrell  has  received  31  supervisor's 
commendations.  36  personal  conunenda- 
tions,  a  Life  Saving  Bar.  two  Safe  Driving 
Awards,  Marlumanship  Award,  Field  Tran- 
Ing  Officer  Bar,  Perfect  Attendance  Award 
and  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  excellence  in 
police  work. 

A  Johnny  Sides  Roolue  of  the  Year  Award 
nominee  in  1982,  Morrell  has  kept  his  en- 
thusiasm, dedication  and  continuing  level  of 
high  performance  since  that  time. 

"He  consistently  maintains  one  of  the 
highest  activities  in  my  sector. "  said  Sgt. 
MJ3.  Adamek,  "leading  by  far  in  'on  view' 
investigative  arrests.  He  possesses  an  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  the  state  penal 
code,  traffic  laws,  city  ordinances  and  de- 
partmental procedures  which  give  tiim  the 
cutting  edge  in  the  field." 

Continually  keeping  abreast  of  crime 
trends  and  problems,  Cpl.  Morrell  directs  all 
his  efforts  toward  reducing  them  in  his  t>eat 
and  sector.  In  December  1988.  while  as- 
signed to  a  special  task  force  to  identify  van- 
dals who  were  desecrating  local  religious  in- 
stitutions, he  spent  long  hours  and  diligent 
effort  to  help  in  its  successful  completion. 

"Long-service  employees  such  as  Sr.  Cpl. 
Morrell  are  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
department  is  built,"  said  Sgt.  Adamek. 
"The  benefits  gained  by  his  years  of  experi- 
ence and  outstanding  knowledge  of  his  job 
cannot  be  measured  in  either  monetary 
terms  or  on  a  performance  evaluation  form. 
He  is  a  credit  to  both  this  division  and  the 
department  as  a  whole." 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  Heidi  Johnson 
from  Edina,  MN,  deserves  congratulation  on 
her  fine  speech-writing  skills.  Heidi  was  re- 
cently awarded  sixth  place  horxxs  in  the 
VFW's  Voice  of  Denxxa-acy  broadcast  script- 
writing  contest 

I  am  pleased  to  indude  tf>e  text  of  her 
prize-winning  speech,  wtiich  fotkiws,  in  tfie 
Record: 

"Preparing  for  America's  Potore" 

What  do  you  eat?  No,  I  don't  mean  what 
do  you  consume  through  the  mouth.  On 
what  does  your  soul  feed?  "That's  my  per- 
sonal business,  thank  you!"  True,  however, 
the  book  which  greatly  influenced  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  cotintry  states,  "as  a 
man  thinks  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  So  also, 
what  you  live  affects  me— your  neighbor, 
your  fellow  citizen,  your  co-worker  in  pre- 
paring for  America's  future. 

Preparation  for  America's  future  begins 
today  as  we  build  our  character.  "My  char- 
acter has  little  if  nothing  to  do  with  the 
future  of  America!"  you  may  say.  Yet,  we 
desire  this  moral  stability  in  our  leaders,  do 
we  not?  Ah,  yes.  And  who  will  be  the  leaders 
of  our  nation  tomorrow?  Why  not  ask  Judge 
Allen  Ginsburg  and  Senator  Gary  Hart,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  why  not  ask  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln?  I  am 
sure  that  each  of  these  men  would  recom- 
mend the  youth  of  America  who  have  writ- 
ten "character"  at  the  top  of  their  priority 
list  to  be  the  future  leaders.  Character. 
Character  is  a  composite  of  good  moral 
qualities  typically  of  moral  excellence  and 
firmness  blended  with  resolution,  self-disci- 
pline, tiigh  ethics,  force,  and  Judgment. 

Character  demands  consistent  responsible 
8u^tlon.  Does  this  application  of  self  disci- 
pline permit  us,  America's  youth  to  lay  aside 
the  pursuit  of  character  until  the  future  so 
that  we  can  enjoy  ourselves  now?  I  ask  you: 
Does  a  novice  singer  attain  recognition  over- 
night? Does  a  mathematician  achieve  a 
Ph.D.  without  consistent  study?  I  am  afraid 
the  answer  is  "no".  Leadership  begins  now 
as  we  build  our  character,  as  we  say  "no"  to 
dnigs,  alcohol,  immorality;  as  we  determine 
to  l>e  obedient  followers  of  good  leaders;  as 
we  resolve  to  discipline  ourselves  to  abide  by 
a  high  set  of  moral  principles  and  values 
even  when  we  are  all  alone— this  Is  charac- 
ter. 

Do  you  understand  the  importance  of 
character  in  your  life?  Consider  this  aspect: 
Which  future  leader  Is  following  your  exam- 
ple? You  can't  respond  definitely,  for  no  one 
knows  the  answer.  We  need  to  mirror  our 
expectations  of  America's  leaders. 

Do  you  have  a  healthy  appetite?  Do  you 
feed  your  soul  good  food?  It  has  been  said, 
"Sow  a  thought,  reap  an  action;  sow  an 
action,  reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit,  reap  a 
character,  sow  a  character,  reap  a  destiny." 
If  you  display  character  in  your  life,  then 
you  have  taken  the  first  and  foremost  step 
in  preparing  for  America's  future. 


UM  I 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1989 
Mr    LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  at  the  time  of  ttie  House  rollcall 
vote  154.  II  present  I  would  have  voted    aye 


TRIBUTE  TO   MELANIE   CINCALA, 
PASSENGER  OF  UNITED 

PLIGHT  232 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1989 
Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of 
Unrted  flight  232  on  July  19.  1989,  has,  m 
some  way  or  another,  filled  each  of  us  with  a 
profound  sense  of  refTKXse  for  those  who  did 
rx)t  survive  and  astonishment  at  the  number 
of  passengers  wtw  in  fact  did.  While  the  reve- 
lation of  new  details  each  day  assists  in  pro- 
viding a  clearer  urxlerstanding  of  what  may 
have  gone  so  ternbly  wrong,  it  does  little  to 
help  us  resolve  the  persistent  desire  to  know 
the  why  of  wt«t  went  wrong 

Much  more  merrxKable  than  the  tacts,  when 
they  are  finally  known,  will  be  the  heroic  acts 
of  those  who  endured  tfie  earner's  traumatic 
ordeal  and  helped  to  ensure  that  others  sur- 
vived as  well.  Clearly,  the  skills  and  compo- 
sure demonstrated  tjy  Capt  AC  Haynes 
when  ttie  odds  were  most  against  him  is  the 
reason  so  many  of  his  passengers  were  able 
to  survive  However,  equal  responsibility  tor 
those  wtx3  survived  rests  with  those  wtw  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  courage  and  selfless 
determination  in  doing  what  they  could  to 
rescue  the  lives  of  ttieir  fellow  passengers 
We  in  Ohio's  Ninth  Distnct  are  particularly 
tfiankful  (or  the  life  of  Melanie  Cincala.  a  17 
year-oW  passenger  of  (light  232.  and  proud 
beyond  words  of  her  efforts  to  ensure  the 
safety  o(  two  small  chiWren  who  otfwnwise 
may  have  penshed. 

A  resident  of  Sytvania  Township  and  a 
junior  at  Sylvania  Souttwiew  High  School.  Me 
lame's  experierKe,  and  \t\ax  of  her  (ellow  pas 
sengers.  serves  as  a  poignant  reminder  that 
when  human  technotogy  (alters,  the  strength 
and  determination  of  the  human  spint  is  sure 
and  true  While  we  will  tong  mourn  the  tragedy 
o(  the  lives  tost,  both  young  and  old  alike,  the 
courage  dertxxwtrated  by  Melanie  and  others 
like  her.  provides  lastng  comfort  in  that  while 
human  life  is  too  often  fragile,  our  resolve  to 
protect  Its  demise  is  forever  strong 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  |Oin  me  in  rejoor^g  with  her  (amily  and 
friends  (or  her  return  to  our  community  Our 
hope  IS  ttwt  her  menKxy  of  this  (atetui  inci- 
dent will  be  (orever  overshadowed  by  tfie  in- 
expressable  gratitude  of  the  family  wfwse  chil- 
dren's lives  she  helped  to  secure 
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AGENT  ORANGE  BENEFITS  ACT 
DESERVES  OUR  SUPPORT 

HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1989 
Mrs  UNSOELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  joining 
Congressman  Lane  Evans  today  in  cospon- 
sonng  his  bill  to  bring  justice  to  thousands  o( 
Vietnam  era  veterans  who  are  still  suffenng 
from  the  etfects  o(  the  herbicide,  agent 
orange,  but  have  been  denied  assistance  by 
the  Department  o(  Veterans  Atfairs 

Ironically,  millions  of  gallons  o(  agent 
orange  were  dropped  on  the  jungles  o(  Viet- 
nam in  an  effort  to  save  lives  Years  later, 
thousands  of  soldiers  have  cancer,  nervous 
system  disorders,  or  other  senous  problems 
that  they  attnbute  to  agent  orange  exposure. 
Numerous  studies  and  health  experts  agree 
with  this  conclusion 

In  tfie  face  of  this  su(fenng.  the  Department 
o(  Veterans  Affairs  has  dodged  its  duty  to 
assist  those  afflicted  veterans  Time  after 
time,  the  VA  has  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
health  problems  attnbutable  to  agent  orange 
And  It  has  imposed  an  impossible  burden  of 
proof  on  vets  seeking  to  establish  that  their 
health  problems  are  related  to  agent  orange 
exposure  The  VA  has  set  up  one  roadblock 
after  another  to  those  who  loyally  and  unself- 
ishly served  their  country 

In  my  congressional  distnct,  there  is  a  veter- 
an who  served  as  an  intantryman  in  Vietnam 
Immediately  upon  his  return  in  the  early  sev- 
enties, he  began  to  develop  chloracne,  t>oils, 
and  lesions  Eventually  his  skin  had  erupted 
so  much  that  the  affected  areas  grew  togeth- 
er, damaging  his  nervous  system  He  is  now 
unable  to  walk  and  is  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair He  cannot  wnte  and  his  speech  is  im- 
paired He  also  has  associated  kidney  and 
liver  problems 

This  veteran  has  been  examined  by  the  De- 
partment o(  Veterans  Affairs  physicians,  and 
has  been  told  they  cannot  determine  the 
cause  o(  his  afflictions.  The  VA  has.  however, 
determined  that  they  are  not  service  connect- 
ed, and  thus  not  eligible  tor  treatment  by  the 
VA 

For  thousands  of  other  Vietnam  vets,  the 
war  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end  In  light  o(  bu- 
reaucratic delays  and  mounting  evidence,  it  is 
past  time  (or  Congress  to  step  m  on  the  side 
o(  these  veterans  and  end  the  condict  The 
time  for  (urther  study  is  over 

I  nse  today  m  support  o(  legislation  which 
will  give  the  benedt  o(  the  doubt  to  the  veter- 
ans afflicted  by  agent  orange  Congressman 
Evan's  bill  would  establish  a  presumption  that 
certain  illnesses  and  conditions  of  Vietnam 
veterans  are  related  to  agent  orange  exposure 
and  should  be  compensated  To  do  othenwise 
would  unfairly  deprive  these  veterans  o(  their 
nght  to  medical  attention  (or  service-connect- 
ed disatMlities 

Veterans  w(ki  suffered  (rom  problems  due 
to  agent  orar>ge  exposure  need  our  help  now, 
not  after  another  12  years  of  study  Veterans 
¥»ho  nsked  their  lives  in  Vietnam  for  their 
country  should  not  be  ignored  t)y  their  country 
when  their  Irves  are  again  m  danger  I  urge  my 
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colleagues  to  support  this  important  legislation 
and  bring  home  fairness  (or  these  veterans. 


HONORING  WENDEL  THOMPSON 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1989 

Mr  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  an  outstanding  resident  o(  Mary- 
land's Third  Congressional  District.  The  De- 
partment o(  Energy  has  selected  Wendel 
Thompson  as  1  o(  50  DOE  employees  nation- 
wide being  honored  for  outstanding  volunteer 
service  to  their  communities. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  chosen  by  the  Depart- 
ment o(  Energy  (or  his  work  in  the  Unrted 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  assisting  the  home- 
less and  disadvantaged. 

For  more  than  10  years,  Wendel  Thompson 
has  worked  as  a  telephone  volunteer  (or 
FISH,  a  24-hour  emergency  hotline  in  Howard 
County,  MD,  helping  (ill  emergency  requests 
(or  (ood,  transportation,  and  other  (orms  o(  as- 
sistance. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Thompson  headed  a  protect 
to  help  build  sanitary  (acilities  (or  a  church  in 
the  mountains  o(  Puerto  Rico.  He  is  also  an 
active  worker  in  his  church,  participating  in  the 
pnson  ministry  at  Jessup,  the  church  choir, 
and  Habitat  (or  Humanity  which  provides 
homes  (or  people  who  otherwise  could  not 
afford  one. 

Wendel  Thompson  is  one  o(  the  unsung 
heroes  bnnging  a  spint  o(  compassionate  vol- 
unteer activism  to  work  in  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  hononng 
Wendel  Thompson  (or  his  many  years  o(  out- 
standing volunteer  work. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MAHONING 
VALLEY  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
ULSTER  PROJECT  COMMUNI- 
TIES FOR  PEACE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1989 
Mr   TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  the  Mahoning  Valley  chapter 
o(  the  Ulster  Project  Communities  (or  Peace 
o(  my  17th  Congressional  Distnct  o(  Ohio. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  chapter  of  the  Ulster 
Project  Communities  (or  Peace  was  (ormed  2 
years  ago  by  a  commrttee  o(  men  and  women 
concerned  with  the  weKare  of  the  children  of 
Northern  Ireland.  These  children  have  been 
forced  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  o(  fear  and 
hate,  in  a  country  where  their  religion  dictates 
where  they  go  to  school,  where  they  work, 
and  where  they  live.  Religious  freedom  is  a 
concept  seldom  imagined  by  the  children  o( 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  chapter  o(  the  Ulster 
Project  Communities  (or  Peace  has  succeed- 
ed in  dedning  the  concept  o(  religtous  freedom 
(or  a  number  o(  Irish  teens  from  both  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  families.  This  program, 
which  IS  funded  by  donations  from  generous 
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individuals  and  businesses  of  Mahoning 
Valley,  selected  an  equal  number  of  boys  arxl 
girls  and  Protestants  and  CathoHcs  to  come  to 
the  United  States  and  live  with  host  teens  and 
their  families.  The  host  teens  in  this  program 
contribute  invaluable  amounts  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  ensure  a  vahmbie  experience 
(or  the  visiting  Irish  teens.  During  their  1- 
month  stay,  the  teens  from  htorthem  Ireland 
participate  in  events  that  allow  them  to  meet 
ott>er  young  people  from  various  religions,  in- 
cluding the  other  Protestant  and  Catholic 
teens  from  their  home  country.  This  allows 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic  teens  to  meet  on 
neutral  territory,  and  form  friendships  based 
on  mutual  understanding  and  acceptance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mahoning  Valley  chapter 
of  the  Ulster  Project  Communities  for  Peace 
has  given  the  gift  of  free  choice  to  ttw  teens 
from  Northern  Ireland.  It  has  given  them  an  al- 
terruite  view  of  religious  expression  and  toler- 
ance. Above  ad.  It  has  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  religious  barriers,  and  even 
form  friendships  that  will  touch  their  lives  for- 
ever. It  is  an  honor  to  represent  this  outstand- 
ing group  of  IrHJividuals. 


STRENGTHENED  OVERSIGHT  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  COMPLEX 
DESERVED  DEBATE 


HON.  DAVID  L  SKAGGS 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disappoint- 
ed that  the  rule  for  tfie  consideration  of  tfie 
Department  of  Defense  authorization  bill  will 
not  altow  me  to  offer  two  amendments  that  I 
believe  would  have  significantly  improved 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  compliance 
at  our  Nation's  nuclear  weapons  plants,  in- 
cluding the  Rocky  Flats  plant  in  Colorado. 

The  first  ameridment  woukj  have  given  tfie 
Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  a 
stronger  hand  in  its  efforts  to  oversee  oper- 
ations at  ttie  weapons  plants.  The  second 
amerxjment  woukj  liave  prevented  tfie  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  [DOE]  from  paying  production 
bonuses  to  the  contractors  wtx)  mn  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  plants  unless  the  contractors 
were  in  sut>stantial  compliance  with  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  laws. 

I  believe  our  Natton  will  be  tfie  worse  off 
witfKXit  these  ctianges.  I  also  believe  Con- 
gress will  be  the  worse  off  for  not  having  had 
tfie  opportunity  to  det)ate  the  issues  ttiese 
amerxjments  bring  up. 

Tfie  first  amendment  would  have  strengtfv 
ened  tfie  Board  and  given  It  more  credibility  in 
the  eyes  of  the  put>lk:.  With  better  assurance 
of  safe  operations  at  its  facilities,  pertiaps 
DOE  itself  could  have  canied  out  the  safety 
Initiatives  Secretary  Watkins  has  announced 
with  more  credibility.  It's  a  real  shame  the 
amendment  was  not  alk)wed. 

Tfie  amendment  woukJ  have: 

Protected  members  of  tfie  Safety  Board 
from  being  removed  by  the  President  for  politi- 
cal reasons; 

Removed  an  at)surd  limit  on  Board  staff. 
Under  current  law,  tfie  Board  can  hire  no 
more  than  100  people  to  help  oversee  the 
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entire  DOE  weapons  complex,  a  hiring  limit 
that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Board's  respon- 
sibilities; 

Allowed  the  Board  to  conduct  unannounced 
Inspections  of  any  DOE  weapons  plant; 

Required  the  DOE  to  notify  the  Board  of 
any  abnormal  occurrence  at  a  weapons  facility 
ttiat  resulted,  or  couki  have  resulted  in,  a  re- 
lease of  radioactive  or  hazardous  materials  in 
excess  of  allowable  limits;  and 

Broadened  tfie  Board's  jurisdKtion  to  In- 
clude several  facilities,  like  tfie  Nevada  test 
site,  ttie  Mound  plant  in  Ohio,  and  two  tritium 
facilities  in  South  Carolina,  which  are  currently 
exempt  from  Board  scrutiny. 

It  is  even  more  of  a  sfiame  wtien  you  con- 
sider tfiat  this  amendment  was  already  modi- 
fied from  its  original  form.  The  amendment  I 
offered  originally  woukJ  have  given  tfie  Board 
true  regulatory  powers,  something  I've  tieen 
worWng  on  for  over  a  year  now.  The  current 
Board  fias  no  such  powers;  tfie  only  power  it 
has  is  to  investigate,  to  review,  and  to  make 
recommendations. 

However,  I  had  to  modify  that  amendment 
because  of  tfie  way  Congress  is  structured 
into  committees,  each  of  which  jealously 
guards  its  area  of  jurisdiction.  Two  of  the 
three  committees  affected  by  my  original 
amendment  objected  to  having  rt  come  up  on 
tfie  defense  bill  witfiout  hearings  by  their  com- 
mittees. So  I  worked  with  these  committees 
and  came  up  with  changes  that  met  tfieir  con- 
cerns while  still  adding  some  strength  to  the 
Board.  Even  after  this  effort,  fiowever,  a  fourth 
committee,  the  Rules  Committee,  prevented 
tfie  amendment's  conskieration. 

Tfie  second  amendment  I  wanted  to  offer 
would  have  prevented  the  DOE  from  paying 
contractors  production  bonuses  unless  the 
contractors  were  in  substantial  compliance 
with  safety,  health,  and  environmental  laws. 
Tfus  amendment  is  needed  because  of  wfiat 
we've  seen  at  Rocky  Flats  and  other  plants, 
where  contractors  have  received  multimillton 
dollar  bonuses  even  as  safety  and  environ- 
mental concerns  were  largely  ignored. 

Secretary  Watkins  did  recently  propose  an 
improvement  to  the  bonus  system,  but  rt  just 
doiesn't  go  far  enough.  The  problem  is,  even 
under  his  proposal,  a  contractor  could  still  do 
a  terrible  job  on  safety  and  the  environment 
and  yet  get  multimilllon  dollar  bonuses.  That's 
just  not  acceptable,  whrch  is  why  It's  again  a 
sfiame  tfiat  this  amendment  will  not  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress. 

While  I'm  disappointed  at  this  outcome,  I 
intend  to  continue  to  work  for  sti-ong  inde- 
pendent regulation  of  DOE's  weapons  plants, 
and  for  otfier  provisions  that  will  improve  tfie 
safety  of  those  plants.  I'm  dedk:ated  to  this 
because  it's  of  vital  Importance  to  tfie  people 
of  my  distiict  virtio  live  near  the  Rocky  Flats 
plant 

It's  also  critical  for  national  security  rea- 
sons. At  one  point  last  year,  three  key  facili- 
ties were  closed  for  safety  reasons.  A  sti-ong 
regulatory  board  could  have  made  a  big  differ- 
ence in  addressing  those  safety  problems 
before  ttiey  had  devek>ped  into  a  national  se- 
curity crisis. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

or  IfZW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1989 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
for  official  business.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  H.R.  2939,  roltoall 
No.  1 50,  the  foreign  operations  appropriations 
bill. 


KUDOS  TO  MR.  MICK 
BLACKISTONE 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMULEN 

or  MARTLAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1989 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  commend  Mr.  Mk:k  Blackistone, 
a  constituent  of  mine,  on  tfie  occasion  of  his 
receipt  of  tfie  Environmental  Education 
Achievement  Award  from  tfie  U.S.  Envirorv 
mental  Protection  Agency  [EPA].  As  ttie  head 
of  the  Anne  Arundel  County,  MD  Marine 
Trades  Association,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  Mick  on  an  array  of  issues  af- 
fecting tfie  Chesapeake  Bay  arxj  Maryland 
waterway  boaters.  I  fiave  always  been  im- 
pressed by  tfie  depth  and  breadth  of  his  com- 
mitment to  serving  his  association  members. 
His  dedk:ation  to  environmental  education  is 
equally  as  strong,  as  he  is  tfie  autfxx  of  two 
Informative  books  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
One  is  a  chikf's  fable,  but  a  story  from  wfiich 
all  of  us  can  team.  In  "The  Day  Tfiat  Tfiey 
Left  The  Bay,"  Blackistone  tells  of  a  calami- 
tous day  tfuit  may  come  if  we  do  not  respect 
the  Cfiesapeake  Bay  ecosystem.  Another 
book,  "Sunup  to  Sundown:  Watermen  of  ttie 
Chesapeake  Bay"  details  tfie  daily  lives  of 
Maryland's  watermen  and  tfieir  contributxxis 
to  our  maritime  heritage. 

I  remain  convinced  tfiat  this  recognition 
from  the  EPA  is  only  tfie  first  of  many  kudos 
to  come  to  this  publk;  service-minded  gentle- 
man. I  ask  that  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saluting  Mk:k  Blackistone  on  this  auspicious 
occasion. 


VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 
FACXLITIES 


HON.  G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1989 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  at  tfie  request  of  tfie  adminis- 
tration legislation  wfiich  woukl  establish  a  na- 
tional commisskxi  to  review  the  alignment  and 
mission  structure  of  Federal  veterans'  fwalth 
care  facilities  nationwide. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  Is  being  in- 
b'oduced  as  a  courtesy  to  tfie  administration. 
It  should  not  be  construed  ttiat  I  support  the 
legislation.  I  met  with  Secretary  Derwinski  yes- 
terday and  expressed  to  him  my  reservations 
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about  the  tMll.  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee will,  however,  give  the  proposal  a  farr 
heanrtg. 


NATIONAL  D.A.R.E.  DAY 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OPMASTLAKD 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1989 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  H.J.  Res.  276.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  observe  September  14,  1989,  as 
"National  D.A.R.E.  Day."  DARE  is  an  acro- 
nym for  drug  abuse  resistance  education, 
which  IS  a  nonprofit  educational  program  de- 
signed to  teach  children  how  to  refuse  drugs 
The  program  uses  a  trained  police  officer  for 
17  weeks  to  teach  fifth  and  sixth  grade  stu- 
dents about  topics  such  as:  drug  use  and 
misuse,  resisting  peer  pressure,  buildir>g  self- 
esteem,  assertiverwss  training,  media  images 
of  drug  use,  role  models,  and  support  sys- 
tems. 

I  wouhj  like  to  commend  Sargent  Kathi 
Rhodes  and  the  D.AR.E.  Unit  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County,  Marylarx)  Police  Department 
for  their  drug  prevention  work  in  my  distrx;t  A 
report  from  tt>e  Rand  Corp  stated  tfiat:  "Pre- 
ventkxi  is  tfie  prirxapal  loog-term  hope  for 
controlling  the  problem  of  drug  abuse,  and 
tfiere  are  many  and  vaned  prevention  pro- 
grams underway  in  the  [Washington]  area  ' 
The  D.A.R.E.  Program  is  an  effective  part  of 
the  area  drug  prevention  program.  In  national 
studies,  students  involved  in  tt>e  DARE  Pro- 
gram show  significantly  less  drug  at)use,  less 
varxlaksm  arxj  truancy,  better  study  hatMts. 
decreased  gang  activity,  arxJ  a  more  positive 
attitude  toward  poiKe  and  school  officials 

WNIe  I  continue  to  give  strong  support  for 
drug  interdictkxi  efforts  ar>d  treatment  for  sut>- 
starx:e  abuse,  I  believe  our  best  hope  for  a  re- 
duction in  drug  abuse  lies  in  prevention  The 
D.A.R.E.  Program  seeks  to  provide  a  founda- 
tkxi  for  young  cf)ikjren  to  live  a  life  free  from 
substarx^e  abuse.  Orx»  again  I  applaud  the 
work  of  DARE.,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
observe  September  14,  1989,  as  'National 
D.A.R.E.  Day" 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  SADAE 
IWATAKI 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  cALtromniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  very  extraordinary  individual 
and  'Super  Lady,"  my  friend  and  constituent. 
Mrs.  Sadae  Iwataki,  supervisor  of  adult  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language  programs  for  tfie 
Los  Artgeles  Unified  School  District 

As  a  teacher,  curncutum  devetopment  spe- 
oaltst  arxi  administrator,  Mrs.  Iwataki  has 
been  a  leading  educator  in  addressing  ttie 
English  language  acquisition  needs  of  adults 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  At  the  erxi  of  July, 
she  will  be  relirirtg  after  32  years  of  service. 

Indeed,  her  hard  worK  erwrgy  and  sheer 
determination  has  paid  off.  Sfie  brought  ttie 
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AESL  program  to  acclaim  as  an  excellent  pro- 
vider of  instruction  to  students  with  language 
acquisition  needs,  making  tfie  deparment  a 
dynamic  force  in  tx)th  the  division  and  distnct. 
Through  her  work  and  recognition,  she  has 
brought  honor  to  the  division. 

Highlights  of  her  career  Include  serving  as 
supervisor  for  8  years  at  LAUSD  This  position 
involved  staff  development,  ttie  supervised 
planning,  organization,  implementatkjn  and 
evaluation  of  the  ESL  programs,  coordination 
of  onsrte  inservices.  direction  of  two  annual 
distnctwide  inservices,  and  her  Involvement  of 
input  and  guidance  to  pnncipals  and  teachers 
in  improving  ESL  instruction.  Mrs.  Iwataki  was 
also  responsible  for  curriculum,  and  the  super- 
vision of. ESL  teacher  committees  which  re- 
sulted In  instructional  support  matenals.  In 
1978  until  1981,  She  served  as  a  consultant 
and  assistant  to  the  supervisor. 

Her  tenure  in  the  education  field  began  in 
1957,  as  an  ESL  teacfier  with  the  Los  Ange- 
les Unified  School  Distnct.  Her  other  positions 
include  protect  director  of  bridging  the  Asian 
language  and  culture  gap  between  1971  until 

1974  She  also  served  as  instructor  between 

1975  and  1982.  teaching  methods  and  maten- 
als in  teaching  English  to  the  foreign  bom 
adult,  as  part  of  the  extension  program  at 
UCLA.  In  addition,  she  was  cumculum  coordi- 
nator between  1969  and  1971  at  Cambna— 
Evans — Community  Adutt  School 

Mrs.  Iwataki  holds  numerous  memt)erships 
and  affiliations  having  served  as  CATESOL 
president,  1981-82;  TESOL,  member  of  the 
large  executive  board,  1977-80;  and  confer- 
ence presenter 

Mrs.  Iwataki  has  long  been  recognized  for 
her  outstanding  contnbutions  to  the  communi- 
ty having  received  the  E.  Manfred  Evans 
Award  in  1982,  the  CATESOL  Regional  Serv- 
ice Award  in  1986.  the  CATESOL  Service 
Award  in  1987.  and  the  James  E.  Alatis  Award 
TESOL  in  1 988.  a  personal  award  establistied 
in  her  honor 

In  hononng  Mrs  Iwataki  on  the  special  oc- 
casion of  her  retirement,  the  parents,  teach- 
ers, educators  and  students  in  Los  Angeles 
wish  to  extend  a  thank  you  from  their  hearts, 
for  your  invaluable  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity We  wish  you  the  very  tiest  for  contin- 
ued success  and  prospenty  in  the  future. 

You  will  tie  sorely  missed,  but  never  forgot- 
ten 


PATIENT  ACCOUNT 
MANAGEMENT  DAY 

HON.  JIM  BATES 

or  CALirORIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1989 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  wtuch  will  designate  Oc- 
tober 4.  1989  as  "Patient  Account  Manage- 
ment Day  "  Patient  account  management  per- 
sonnel directly  influence  tfie  health-care  delrv- 
ery  system  of  every  State  in  the  Unk>n  by  effi- 
cientty  managing  tfie  administrative  needs  of 
healtfvcare  providers. 

There  are  4,500  memtiers  in  44  cfiapters  of 
Vt\G  natkxial  organization  of  tfie  American 
Guikj  of  Patient  Account  Management.  Tfiese 
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memt>ers  represent  patient  account  manage- 
ment personnel  from  all  across  the  Nation. 
Patient  account  managers  provide  patients 
with  important  and  relevant  Information,  gukl- 
arKe,  and  assistance  about  the  complex 
system  of  health  care  reimbursement  so  they 
may  t>etter  understand  and  manage  their  med- 
ical bills. 

Patient  account  management  personnel 
assist  hospital  and /or  physician's  offices  by 
monitoring  an  effective  and  positive  cash  flow. 
Patient's  rely  on  patient  account  management 
personnel's  expertise  to  assist  them  In  under- 
standing the  complex  worid  of  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid, and  commercial  Insurance  coverage. 

Please  join  me  In  declaring  Octot)er  4,  1989 
as  "Patient  Account  Management  Day  '  Pa- 
tient account  management  personnel  are  the 
financial  backt>one  of  today's  health-care 
system. 


THE  NICARAGUAN  REVOLUTION: 
AN  ANNIVERSARY  NOT  WORTH 
CELEBRATING 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mr  BEREUTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  marked  the  1 0th  anniversary  of  the  San- 
dinista's  accession  to  power  In  Nicaragua. 
The  Sandinistas  came  to  piower  with  the 
promise  of  a  new  and  t>etter  Nicaragua,  offer- 
ing greater  freedom  from  the  civil  and  political 
strife  tfiat  had  plagued  the  Somoza  regime. 
The  transition  government  that  was  formed  by 
Daniel  and  Umt>erto  Ortega  and  their  associ- 
ates was  met,  at  least  initially,  with  over- 
whelming support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subsequent  10  years  have 
shown  the  Sandinistas  promise  of  a  new  and 
better  Nicaragua  to  have  been  empty.  The 
last  10  years  have  been  marked  by  massive 
anests  of  political  prisoners,  torture,  the  exter- 
mination campaign  against  native  NIcaraguan 
Indians,  and  a  broad  counterinsurgency  cam- 
paign. In  addition,  Nk:aragua  has  been  active 
in  exporting  revolution  to  Its  neighbors.  The 
Sandinistas  tiack  tfieir  words  and  deeds  with  a 
70,000  man  military,  far  beyond  any  possible 
security  requirement.  Not  surprisingly  Nk^ara- 
gua  has  alienated  virtually  all  of  the  states  of 
tfie  Western  Hemisphere.  Only  Cut>a  and 
Panama  continue  to  voice  support  for  tf>e 
Ortega  regime. 

Tfie  economy  of  Nicaragua  is  in  a  sfiam- 
bles.  The  Sandinistas  wfio  seized  control  of 
tfie  government  have  demonstrated  that  ttiey 
are  incompetent  managers — inept  at  fiandllr>g 
tfie  day  to  day  affairs  of  government  arxJ  pro- 
viding bask:  servk»s  to  Its  citizens.  Per  capita 
income  Is  $300,  k>wer  than  any  nation  in  tfie 
fiemlspfiere.  Inflatnn  continues  at  an  astro- 
nomk:al  rate,  making  Vhe  currency  virtually 
worthless.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  contin- 
ued support  of  the  Soviet  Unk>n,  tfie  Nk:ara- 
guan  economy  k>ng  ago  would  have  col- 
lapsed. 

But  the  Sandinistas  have  behaved  so  badly 
that  even  tfie  Soviet  Unkxi  has  begun  to  dis- 
avow tfiem.  Soviet  General  Secretary  GortM- 
cfiev  fias  stated  tfiat  tfie  Nk»raguans  shoukJ 
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not  expect  continued  military  and  economic 
assistarK». 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  to  the  atterrtkxi  of 
the  members  of  this  body  a  prescient  essay 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  July  20  edition 
of  the  Omaha  World  Herakj  entitled  "A  Date 
f4ot  Worth  Celebrating."  As  this  editorial 
notes,  "foreign  aid  from  the  west  is  down  to  a 
trickle.  Continued  Soviet  akl  is  questionable 
and  the  hostility  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
changed. The  best  hope  for  Nicaragua  is  that 
10  years  hence  the  Sandinistas  will  be  gone 
altogether."  This  Is  Indeed  a  worthwhile  hope. 

Folkjwing  is  the  editorial  "A  Date  r4ot  Worth 
Celebrating, '  Omaha  WorkJ  Herald.  July  20, 
1989. 

[From  the  Omaha  World  Herald,  July  20, 

1989] 

A  Datk  Not  Worth  Cklkbratinc 

The  flags  waved  In  the  Plaza  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  this  week, 
but  the  country  had  little  to  celebrate  as  It 
marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  revolution. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Sandinistas  were  confi- 
dent that  they  could  repeat  in  Nicaragua 
what  Fidel  Castro  had  managed  in  Cul»— 
an  old-fashioned.  mass-t>ased,  socialist-fas- 
cist revolution  led  by  an  elite  Ijand  of  revo- 
lutionaries. 

In  truth,  the  Castro  model  of  revolution 
was  already  fading  and  made  no  sense  in  the 
dynamic  age  of  international  trade  that  ex- 
ploded in  the  1980's. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Sandinista 
leaders  had  ruUve  ideas  alwut  economic  life 
and  made  the  mistake  of  running  rough- 
shod over  businessmen,  the  press,  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  middle  class. 

These  heavy-handed  tactics  inspired 
democratic  opposition.  An  armed  guerrilla 
movement  formed  that  for  a  time  was  sutei- 
dized  by  the  United  States,  whose  initial 
friendliness  to  the  revolutionary  regime  (in- 
cluding millions  of  dollars  in  aid)  was  repaid 
with  scorn  and  an  open  invitation  to  Cuba 
and  the  Soviets  to  help  buUd  another  social- 
ist state. 

The  results  of  Sandinista  Incompetence 
and  the  contra  guerrilla  war  have  l)een  dev- 
asUting.  Inflation  is  so  high  that  the  na- 
tion's currency  is  worthless.  Illiteracy  and 
unemployment  are  at  30  percent.  Per  capita 
Income  is  $300,  the  lowest  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. Managua  has  tiecome  a  shabby,  run- 
down city,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  revolu- 
tion is  restricted  to  the  favored  few— the 
Sandinista  elite  and  the  70.000  in  the  army. 

Despite  these  travails.  President  Daniel 
Ortega  and  his  inner  circle  remain  arrogant 
and  spiteful.  They  have  not  cooperated  with 
the  Arias  peace  plan  devised  by  neightwring 
Central  American  presidents.  They  have 
flirted  with  Panamanian  dictator  Manuel 
Noriega  and  remain  cozy  with  Castro  while 
accepting  military  aid  from  the  Soviets. 
Concessions  that  have  l>een  made  to  the 
democratic  opposition  have  l>een  made 
grudgingly. 

It  remains  to  l>e  seen  if  the  Sandinistas 
keep  their  pledge  to  hold  free  elections  next 
February.  Their  stublmmness  has  cost  them 
the  support  of  neutral  Western  European 
nations  and  has  alienated  the  good  will  of 
many  former  friends  in  the  n.S.  House  and 
Senate. 

Foreign  aid  from  the  West  is  down  to  a 
trickle.  Continued  Soviet  aid  is  questionable 
and  the  hostility  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
changed. The  best  hope  for  Nicaraguans  is 
ttiat  10  years  hence  the  Sandinistas  wiU  l>e 
gone  altogether. 
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OUR  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OP  FORTH  CAROLIM A 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1989 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  marked 
an  important  day  in  North  Carolina  history.  It 
was  on  this  day  202  years  ago  that  a  North 
Carolinian  introduced  a  measure  whk:h  led  to 
the  creation  of  our  cunent  system  of  electing 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  our  electoral  college. 

Rather  than  my  description  of  how  ttiis 
system  came  to  be,  bek>w  is  an  essay  written 
Ijy  orw  of  my  cof^stituents  wftich  tells  the  story 
much  better  ttian  I  coukj  have  done.  It  Is  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Seth  B.  Hinshaw  of  Julian,  NC. 
Seth  was  the  Republk»n  elector  for  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  in  the  1988  electkans. 

If  you  are  interested  in  how  our  electoral 
college  system  of  electing  Presidents  came  to 
be,  t  commend  the  foltowing  essay  to  you: 

Today,  July  25,  1989,  is  the  202nd  anniver- 
sary of  the  greatest  contribution  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  Constitution,  for  on  July  25, 
1787,  delegate  Hugh  Williamson  of  Edenton, 
North  Carolina,  Introduced  a  measure  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  system  of  electing  our  Presi- 
dents which  came  to  be  called  the  Electoral 
College. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  faced  a  se- 
rious problem  as  it  considered  a  fair  mode  of 
selecting  the  national  executive.  James 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  wanted  the  people 
to  elect  the  president  directly,  but  this  pro- 
posal was  widely  considered  to  l>e  inexpedi- 
ent. Delegate  George  Mason  of  Virginia  said 
that  it  would  "he  as  unnatural  to  refer  the 
choice  of  a  proper  character  for  a  chief 
magistrate  to  the  people,  as  it  would  to  refer 
a  trial  of  colors  to  a  blind  man."  James 
Madison  in  the  Virginia  Plan  called  for  the 
president  to  be  selected  by  the  congress,  but 
this  proposal  liecame  less  popular  as  the  del- 
egates realized  that  the  president  needed  to 
be  independent  of  the  legislative  branch. 
Madison  even  changed  his  mind  upon  the 
selection  by  congress.  "The  candidate  would 
intrigue  with  the  Legislature  (Congress), 
would  derive  his  appointment  from  the  pre- 
dominant faction,  and  be  apt  to  render  his 
administration  suljservient  to  Its  views." 

The  solution  of  the  crisis  on  presidential 
selection  came  from  Hugh  Williamson.  He 
proposed  on  July  25.  1787,  that  the  people 
of  each  State  select  Electors  to  cast  the 
votes  for  President.  The  local  communities 
would  elect  one  of  their  memt>ers  to  cast  the 
vote  of  that  region,  and  the  Electors  of  each 
State  thus  chosen  would  meet  together. 
Each  Elector  would  cast  two  votes  for  Presi- 
dent, thereby  giving  the  small  SUtes  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  serious  chance  of  elect- 
ing one  of  their  citizens  the  president.  Since 
the  Electors  could  not  vote  for  two  people 
from  their  own  State,  the  large  States 
would  l>e  forced  to  cast  t>allots  for  people 
from  other  States  and  not  dominate  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government. 

Delegate  Williamson  guided  his  proposal 
through  the  Brearly  Committee  and  then  to 
adoption  with  help  from  Gouveneur  Morris 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  foresaw  that  the 
large  States  might  "throw  away"  the  second 
votes  of  their  Electors  to  ensure  the  election 
of  a  pre-arranged  candidate,  so  Williamson 
amended  his  proposal  by  creating  the  office 
of  Vice-President.  This  office  would  be  given 
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to  that  person  who  received  the  second 
highest  numl>er  of  Electoral  Votes,  so  the 
Electors  would  know  that  both  of  their 
votes  should  l>e  cast  seriously.  He  later  said. 
"Such  an  officer  as  vice-Presldent  was  not 
wanted.  He  was  introduced  only  for  the  sake 
of  a  valuable  mode  of  election  which  re- 
quired two  to  l>e  chosen  at  the  same  Ume." 

This  compromise  was  influential  in  the 
early  adjournment  of  the  Convention.  Rich- 
ard P.  Mccormick  wrote  that  "To  its  design- 
ers, and  to  the  delegates  generally,  this  plan 
was  viewed  as  a  compromise  between  the 
large  and  the  small  States,  a  fact  that  was 
adverted  too  frequently  in  the  Convention, 
during  the  course  of  ratiflcatlon,  and  suttse- 
quently.  .  .  .  This  arrangement  was  thor- 
oughly consistent  with  the  federal  principle, 
if  not  with  the  principle  of  majority  rule." 

The  Constitutional  Convention's  decision 
on  the  election  of  the  President  through 
Presidential  Electors  was  hailed  as  a  victory 
by  those  who  wanted  the  people  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  president. 
Charles  C.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina 
stated  that  "the  dangers  of  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption are  avoided."  Delegate  William  R. 
Davie  of  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  said  "It  is 
impossible  for  human  ingenuity  to  devise 
any  mode  of  election  t>etter  calculated  to  ex- 
clude undue  influences." 

Of  aU  the  articles  in  the  Constitution, 
only  the  presidential  electoral  system  was 
widely  accepted  by  the  people  immediately. 
Alexander  Hamilton  l>egan  Federalist  68  as 
follows: 

"The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States  is  almost 
the  only  part  of  the  system,  of  any  conse- 
quence, which  has  esatf>ed  without  severe 
censure  or  which  has  received  the  slightest 
mark  of  approlntlon  from  its  opponents. 
The  most  plausible  of  these,  who  has  ap- 
[>eared  in  print,  has  even  deigned  to  admit 
that  the  election  of  the  President  Is  pretty 
well-guarded.  I  venture  somewhat  further, 
and  hesiUte  not  to  affirm  that  if  the 
manner  of  it  l>e  too  perfect,  it  Is  at  least  ex- 
cellent. It  united  in  an  eminent  degree  all 
the  advantages  the  Union  of  which  was  to 
t>e  desired.  It  was  desirable  that  the  sense  of 
the  people  should  operate  in  the  choice  of 
the  person  to  whom  so  important  a  trust 
was  to  l>e  confided." 

Although  the  use  of  Electors  In  the  selec- 
tion of  a  president  has  l)een  ridiculed  in  the 
past,  the  fact  is  that  in  several  Instances  It 
was  the  use  of  such  Electors  which  helped 
the  Nation  to  avoid  national  calamities.  In 
1824.  it  was  the  failure  to  the  EHectors  to 
elect  a  President  which  helped  bring  con- 
gressional Interference  In  the  selection  of 
presidents  to  an  end  by  discrediting  the 
caucus  system. 

Then  In  1876  and  1888.  the  Presidential 
Electors  prevented  the  theft  of  the  presi- 
dential election.  There  was  a  sizeable  bloc  of 
Democratic  office-holders  in  the  Southern 
States  which  was  opposed  to  giving  black 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  right  to 
vote.  These  people  used  every  means  ever 
conceived  to  deny  the  vote  to  the  black 
third  of  the  population.  As  a  result,  they 
were  able  to  deny  the  Republican  Party  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  by  former 
slaves,  as  any  respectable  historian  of  the 
era  will  admit.  But  the  Presidential  Electors 
stepped  In  and  gave  the  election  to  the  can- 
didate who  actually  won  the  elections  of 
1876  and  1888.  In  the  former  case  (1876), 
this  intervention  saved  the  nation  from  a 
second  and  uimecessary  civil  war. 

The  Electors  have  operated  even  recently 
to  avoid  national  distress.  In  1960,  the  presi- 
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dentlal  election  was  so  close  that  both  sides 
could  (and  did)  claim  to  have  received  the 
most  popular  votes.  Every  reform  of  the 
system  which  has  been  proposed  would  have 
elected  Richard  Nixon  that  year,  and  the 
direct  vote  would  have  lead  to  a  series  of  na 
tional  recount*  which  would  have  held  the 
selection  of  the  president  prisoner  to  the 
petty  influence  of  partisan  canvasing 
tmards.  But  the  Presidential  Electors  give  le 
gitimacy  to  the  election  of  President  Kenne 
dy  and  averted  the  national  nightmare 
which  might  have  ensued. 

The  Electoral  College"  system,  which 
was  proposed  by  Hugh  Williamson  202  years 
ago  today,  is  a  vital  and  productive  part  of 
our  national  governmental  system.  At  sever 
al  key  points  in  our  Nation's  history,  the 
Electors  were  there  to  save  us  from  unwar 
ranted  disaster,  both  by  bringing  the  Consti 
tutlonal  Convention  to  a  successful  cost  and 
later  in  solving  presidential  succession  prob 
lems  before  they  occurred.  It  was,  then,  an 
American  solution  to  American  conditions 
and  a  system  which  we  as  Americans  can 
cherish  as  exemplary  of  the  foresight  of  our 
founding  fathers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON. 
FRANK  THOMPSON 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1989 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr  Speaker,  our  wise  and 
¥«tty  tnend  and  fonrter  colleague  Frank 
Thompson  died  on  July  22,  1989 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  pnvilege  of  serv 
ing  wrth  Frank  and  of  enjoying  his  humor  and 
his  hard  work  found  gnef  in  the  news  of  his 
passing. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  otxtuary 
published  by  tfie  Washington  Post: 

He  served  In  the  House  from  1955  to  1981 
When  he  left  Congress,  he  was  second  rank 
tng  IJemocrat  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  He  also  had  been  a 
founder  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group,  a 
leader  in  passage  of  the  landmark  Landrum 
Griffin  LAbor  Act.  a  high  official  in  the  1960 
presidential  election  campaign  of  his  friend 
John  P.  Kennedy,  and  a  House  whip  in  the 
paasage  of  the  1964  civU  rights  bill.  He  was  a 
figure  of  accomplishment,  wit  and  grace 
Tall  and  debonair,  he  was  a  worldclass  re- 
conteur  who  seemed  both  highly  respected 
and  well  liked.  He  was  often  mentioned  as  a 
possible  candidate  for  governor  or  senator. 
or  member  of  the  Cabinet  In  a  Democratic 
administration. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  native  of  Trenton. 
NJ.  After  his  father's  death,  when  Mr 
Thompson  was  12  years  old.  he  went  to 
work  as  a  machine  operator  In  the  local 
General  Motors  plant.  He  was  educated  at 
Wake  Porest  College  and  Its  law  school  and 
also  received  a  law  degree  from  Rutgers 
University.  During  World  War  II,  he  served 
with  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific  battles  of  Iwo 
Jlma  and  Okinawa.  He  also  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  Korean  War. 

He  began  practicing  law  In  Trenton  in 
1948.  Prom  1950  to  1954.  he  served  In  the 
New  Jersey  General  Assembly,  becoming  its 
minority  leader.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Trenton  in 
1954. 

Soon  after  going  to  Congress,  he  joined 
with  other  liberal  members  of  his  party  to 
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form  the  Democratic  Study  Group.  That 
forum  eventually  played  an  important  role 
in  advancing  civil  rights  legislation,  persuad- 
ing the  House  to  turn  against  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  promoting  House  proce- 
dural reforms. 

In  1960,  he  led  the  Kennedy  presidential 
campaign's  voter  registration  operation. 
After  the  election.  Mr.  Thompson  teamed 
with  Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.)  and 
House  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  (D-Tex.)  in  an 
epic  and  successful  effort  to  enlarge  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

This  was  to  make  the  powerful  body  more 
accurately  reflect  the  will  of  the  democratic 
majority  and  to  greatly  increase  the  chances 
of  the  Kennedy  administration's  legislative 
program.  After  Raybum's  death,  Mr. 
Thompson  managed  the  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign of  Boiling  to  become  majority  leader. 

He  later  sponsored  bills  creating  the  John 
F  Keruiedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
and  the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 

He  also  made  his  mark  on  bills  dealing 
with  education. 

On  the  Education  smd  Labor  Committee. 
Mr  Thompson  was  recognized  as  one  of 
labor  s  strongest  supporters  In  Congress  and 
rose  to  become  chairman  of  the  lal>or-man- 
agement  relations  sulKommiltee.  That  sub- 
committee had  jurisdiction  over  the  draft- 
ing of  labor-management  relations  laws. 
Long  respected  for  both  his  clout  and  Intel 
llgence.  some  observers  wrote  thai  in  later 
years  he  lost  several  key  battles  for  labor 
when  he  misread  the  mood  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country  for  pro-labor  legislation. 

He  took  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  in  1976. 
His  predecessor.  Wayne  Hayes  (D-Ohio). 
had  built  a  seemingly  unimportant  commit- 
tee chairmanship  into  a  power  bastion  that 
controlled  enormous  patronage  on  the  Hill 
and  psissed  on  congressional  expense  ac- 
counts, staff  and  many  staff  salaries.  Hayes 
was  ousted  from  the  chairmanship  and  left 
Congress  after  it  was  revealed  that  he  had 
put  his  mistress.  Elizabeth  Ray.  on  the 
House  payroll.  Mr  Thompson  devoted  his 
energies  on  the  committee  to  pushing  for 
campaign  finance  reform. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Evelina,  of  Al- 
exandria; two  daughters.  Ann  Henderson  of 
Washington,  and  Nina  Lyons  of  Crosswicks 
N  J  a  brother.  Daws,  of  Trenton;  and  three 
grandchildren. 
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other  U.S.  cities  to  promote  good  will  and 
Indo-Amencan  friendship. 

In  1986,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government 
of  India,  Rajan  Devadas  spent  almost  3 
months  traveling  throughout  India.  A  selection 
of  these  photographs  encompasses  the  exhi- 
bition, illuminating  various  aspects  of  life  in 
India— Its  people,  places,  art,  architecture,  and 
the  magnrtk:ent  Indian  landscape.  A  special 
segment  of  the  exhibition  consists  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  children  of  India  in  tribute  to 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  whose  love  and  respect  for 
children  is  legendary. 

Mr  Devadas'  art  of  photography  embraces 
numerous  styles,  allowing  a  multifaceted 
framework  to  explore  the  universality  and  ver- 
satility of  his  themes  and  approaches.  While 
inaugurating  Mr.  Davadas'  first  one-man  show 
in  Washington,  DC,  in  1967,  then  ambassador 
the  Honorable  B.K.  Nehai,  In  his  eloquent 
speech,  said,  "Rajan's  work  is  a  feast  to  the 
eyes  and  food  for  the  soul." 

The  evening  should  prove  to  be  education- 
al, exciting,  and  most  of  all.  insplnng.  I  en- 
courge  everyone  to  attend  this  important  cele- 
bration to  demonstrate  our  appreciation  and 
support  for  the  special  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  India. 
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CELEBRATION  OF  THE  PANDIT 
JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1989 
Mr  DYMALLY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  bnng  to  your  attention  to  an 
upcoming  special  event.  The  Rajan  Devadas 
Photographic  ExhitMtton  will  be  inaugurated  by 
His  Excellency  P.K.  Kaul.  Ambassador  of 
India,  this  Thursday,  July  27,  1989,  at  7  p.m 
at  the  Capital  Children's  Museum,  800  Third 
Street  NE,  in  Washington,  DC  The  theme  of 
the  exhibitKxi  is  "Unity  in  Diversity  " 

The  CNdren's  Museum  has  graciously  pro- 
vided the  space  for  this  month-long  exhibit. 
The  exhibit  is  being  held  as  part  of  Vt\e  Birth 
Centenary  Celebratwn  of  Pandit  Jawaharial 
Nehru  and  will  showcase  India  in  its  diversity 
and  grandeur    Later,  the  exhibit  will  travel  to 


PATIENT  ACCOUNT 
MANAGEMENT  DAY 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1989 

Mr  BATES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  introduced  the 
following  resolution  designating  October  4, 
1989.  as  "Patient  Account  Management  Day," 
a  day  in  which  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  recognize  and  increase  awareness 
of  people  who  are  patient  account  managers 
nationwide; 

Whereas  4.500  members  in  44  chapters  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Patient  Account 
Management  represent  patient  account 
management  personnel  from  across  the 
nation. 

Whereas  patient  account  management 
personnel  directly  influence  the  health  care 
delivery  system  of  the  United  SUtes  by  effi- 
ciently managing  the  administrative  needs 
of  health  care  providers. 

Whereas  hospital  and/or  physician's  of- 
fices depend  on  patient  account  manage- 
ment personnel  for  their  expertise  to  moni- 
tor an  effective  and  positive  cash  flow. 

Whereas  patient's  rely  on  their  expertise 
to  assist  them  in  understanding  the  complex 
world  of  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  commer- 
cial insurance  coverage. 

Whereas  patient  account  management 
personnel  provide  patients  with  Important 
and  relevant  information,  guidance,  and  as- 
sistance about  the  complex  system  of  health 
care  reimbursement  so  they  may  better  un- 
derstand and  manage  their  medical  bills. 

Whereas  patient  account  management 
personnel  are  the  "Plnanclal  Backbone"  of 
today's  health  care  system:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  that  October  4.  1989  Is  designat- 
ed as  "Patient  Account  Management  Day  ", 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 


is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  designated  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OP  GREG 
YOUNG,  "CITIZEN  BEE"  NA- 
TIONAL CHAMPION 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  one  of  my  out- 
standing young  constituents,  Greg  Young  of 
Austin,  TX,  the  winner  of  the  fourth  national 
Citizen  Bee  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Ck>se  Up  Foundation.  Greg  recentty  graduat- 
ed from  Pflugerville  High  School  and  will  be 
attending  my  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Texas,  this  fall. 

Members  may  know  that  the  Citizen  Bee 
competition  is  one  of  ttie  Ctose  Up  Founda- 
tnn's  most  recent  initiatives,  designed  to  stim- 
ulate a  greater  understanding  of  our  American 
heritage  arxl  the  issues  confronting  our 
Nation.  Participating  students  are  asked  to 
master  information  based  on  American  potiti- 
cal  and  cultural  history,  government  econom- 
ics, and  current  events.  Competitions  are  heid 
at  the  school,  regional,  and  State  levete,  with 
the  best  of  each  State  competing  in  national 
finals  such  as  those  recently  held  here  in 
Washington,  DC.  This  year,  more  than  35,000 
students  from  29  States  took  part  in  the  Citi- 
zen Bee  competition,  and  76  finalists  compet- 
ed In  the  national  competition  with  15  advanc- 
ing to  the  final  round.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
applaud  each  of  these  finalists  for  the  count- 
less hours  of  study  and  preparation  which  this 
rigorous  competition  demands,  and  I  ask  that 
a  list  of  all  76  finalists  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  express  my 
gratihjde  to  all  of  the  kx»l.  State,  and  natioral 
sponsors  «vtio  helped  to  provide  this  learning 
opportunity  for  our  young  people.  At  a  time 
when  news  reports  cite  the  appalling  lack  of 
civk;  knowledge  among  students,  it  is  truly 
gratifying  arxl  refreshing  to  krww  ttiat  pro- 
grams such  as  Close  Up  and  the  Citizen  Bee 
are  receiving  such  support.  They  do  inspire 
our  students  to  beconoe  better  informed  par- 
ticipants in  our  system  of  govemnwnt  and 
this  surely  is  a  prudent  investment  in  our 
country's  future. 

Again,  my  fiearty  congratulations  to  Greg 
Young  of  Austin.  He  and  his  parents  should 
be  very  proud  of  this  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment. I  know  my  coHeagues  in  the  House  will 
join  me  in  wishing  Nm  continued  success 
throughout  his  college  days  and  well  beyond. 
CmzKif  Bee  State  Wnnnas 

Alat>ama:  Tracy  Lynn,  Albertvllle.  Mat- 
thew Robb.  Huntsville.  Jason  Watts,  Boaz. 

Arizona:  Frank  Pasquale.  Phoenix.  John 
Hawkins,  Morenci. 

Arkansas:  Louritha  Green.  Mineral 
Springs.  Chris  Brazell,  Pine  Blulf.  Edward 
Shane  Smith,  Beebe. 

California:  Stephanus  PhUip,  Moorpark. 
Margaret  Kuo,  San  Clemente.  Ken  Kuni- 
Jukl.  Torrance. 
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Colorado:  Beth  Bates,  Colorado  Springs. 
Jon  Whitney,  Littleton. 

Delaware:  R.  Vaughan  Williams,  Wilming- 
ton. VInay  Vauki,  Dover. 

Florida:  Tim  Delaune,  TltusvlUe.  Vickie 
Edrlngton.  Tallahassee.  Matt  D'Alessio, 
Sunrise. 

Hawaii:  David  Suzuki,  Honolulu.  Lance 
Suzuki.  Honolulu. 

Kanww  Christopher  Warren,  Topeka. 
Brian  Lipscomb,  Olathe.  Lee  Hallagin,  Buf- 
falo. 

Maryland:  John  Davidson,  Potomac.  Marc 
Singer,  Lanham. 

Massachusetts:  Gat>e  Ross,  Southt>oro. 
Luke  Erickson,  Westfield. 

Michigan:  Jofi  Joseph,  Muskegon.  Todd 
House,  Fenton.  Kevin  Schnell.  Fremont. 

Mississippi:  Lisa  Stanley,  Horn  Lake. 
Carey  Roberts.  Petal. 

Mlimesota:  Tim  Arretche,  Sebeka.  Tony 
Schmitz,  Annandale.  John  E>evlin.  Interna- 
tional Falls. 

Missouri:  Brian  Shipley,  Kansas  City. 
E>avid  Grebe,  St.  Charles. 

New  Mexico:  Brian  Black,  Melrose.  Rol)ert 
Byrd.  Melrose. 

North  Carolina:  Richard  Senzel,  Raleigh. 
Chris  Lay  ton.  Greensboro. 

North  Dakota:  Ryan  Candee,  Bismarck. 
Bob  Sanders.  Glenbum. 

Ohio:  Wendy  Crowl,  Libson.  Benjamin 
Wriht.  Columbus  Grove.  Dale  Masel.  Posto- 
ria.  Glenn  Gibson,  Hamilton.  Hao-Yuan 
Tung.  St.  Clairsville.  Amy  Schneider,  Nor- 
walk. 

Oklahoma:  Matt  Taylor.  Altus.  Greg 
Willis.  Hobart.  Steven  Shlpe,  Walters.  Wil- 
liam Staufenberg.  Tulsa.  John  Glover.  Bris- 
tow. 

Oregon:  Shawn  Monette,  Salem.  Todd 
Rygh,  Woodbum. 

Pennsylvania:  Naresh  Karuian,  Salisbury. 
Andrew  Irwin.  Radnor. 

Rhode  Island:  William  T.  Johnson  III, 
Warwick.  Denis  M.  Beauregard,  Woon- 
socket. 

South  Dakota:  Robin  Benson,  Sioux  Palls. 
Mike  Jerstad.  Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee:  John  Sellars.  Dandrldge. 
Derek  Dawson.  Mlllington. 

Texas:  Corey  Weiss.  Amarlllo.  Steven  Ro- 
drigues.  Austin.  Greg  Young.  Austin.  Rol)ert 
Rogers.  Houston.  Gautum  Dutta,  Arlington. 

Vermont:  Vincent  Byrne.  Fair  Haven. 
Andrew  Toye.  Perkinsville. 

Virginia:  Caleb  Echterling,  Harrisonburg. 
Chris  Martin,  Fairfax. 

Washington:  Mel  Wheaton,  Spokane.  Ve- 
ronica Carrillo.  Bremerton. 

DoD  Schools:  Daniel  Taylor,  Sembach, 
West  Germany. 


DUCK  DAY.  USA 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 
Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
kkJding  wtiich  will  undoubtedly  result  I  gladly 
lend  my  support  today  for  a  cause  in  whkih  I 
believe,  by  introducing  a  resolution  whk:h  will 
designate  August  12,  1989,  as  "Duck  Day, 
USA."  I  have  already  heard  plenty  of  wise- 
quacks  and  allegations  of  fowl  play  and  I 
know  that  if  any  bill  fails  Mr.  Darman's 
"Quack"  test,  ttnis  is  it. 

This    resolution,    however,    is    not    about 
ducks— it's  about  children  with  learning  dis- 
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abilities.  "Duck  Day,  USA"  recognizes  the 
Kenley  School,  which  holds  annual  duck  races 
in  Abilene.  TX,  to  raise  money  for  ite  work 
witii  learning  disabled  chiklren.  Kenley  has 
served  as  an  educational  model  for  institu- 
tions that  help  children  with  these  disabilities. 
Recognizing  the  school's  unique  activities  will 
help  others  to  devetop  their  own  innovative 
programs. 

The  fact  that  Duck  Day  is  fun,  however, 
doesn't  mean  we  shoukln't  take  It  seriously.  I 
hope  that  while  my  colleagues  tease  me 
about  my  ducks,  they  will  also  give  their  seri- 
ous support  to  learning  disabled  children  in 
their  own  distiicts,  as  well  as  those  at  Kenley 
School.  I  hope  that  they  won't  duck  their  re- 
sponsibility to  this  wor^  cause,  but  rather, 
will  support  my  bill,  "Duck  Day.  USA" 


EMILY  K.  RAY,  A  VALUED 
EMPLOYEE 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  11- 
plus  years  I  have  had  on  my  Washington  staff 
an  outstanding  person  in  Emily  K.  Ray.  a 
product  of  Cashion.  OK.  and  a  graduate  of  my 
alma  mater,  Oklahoma  State  University.  Ca- 
shkjn  is  a  Kingfisher  County  community  of  547 
people  according  to  the  1980  census. 

Emily  went  to  work  for  the  constituents  of 
the  Third  District  of  Oklahoma  as  a  reception- 
ist wtien  we  were  housed  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building  but  as 
cream  rises  to  the  top.  she  quickly  rose  to 
become  a  legislative  correspondent  ti^en  a 
legislative  assistant,  and  for  the  past  3  years 
she  has  been  my  legislative  director.  She  was 
my  Appropriations  Committee  legislative  as- 
sistant dealing  with  defense,  energy  and  water 
development  ti^ansportation.  science  and 
technology,  education,  and  several  other  int- 
portant  issue  areas.  She  effectively  served  as 
my  liaison  with  tfie  various  committee  staffs 
dealing  with  those  issues,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stituents and  the  number  of  outside  firms  and 
individuals  and  Federal  agency  representa- 
tives whose  interests  are  a  part  of  the  proc- 
ess. 

She  was  quickly  recognized  as  one  wtx> 
knows  what  is  going  on  and  also  recognized 
for  her  Intelligence  and  her  ability  to  compre- 
hend the  sitijation  while  suggesting  and  devis- 
ing answers  to  the  many  problentt  we  face. 
Emily  has  also  provided  off-the-Hill  leadership 
by  cunentty  serving  as  president  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Society.  She  has  also  been  very 
active  and  is  a  former  president  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  University  Alumni  Association  in 
the  Washington  area.  She  has  served  as  an 
officer  in  several  capacities  in  both  organiza- 
tions. 

Emily  is  leaving  employment  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  middle  of  August 
However,  we  will  see  more  of  her.  for  she  has 
been  chosen  to  be  the  first  special  assistant 
for  Federal  relations  to  the  new  president  of 
Oklahoma  State  University.  John  R.  Campbell. 
Her  new  duties  will  require  her  to  return  to 
Washington  fi-om  time  to  time. 


JM  I 
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Also,  atthoogh  the  two  facts  are  not  related, 
her  moviOQ  to  StHlwater  certainly  made  the 
foHowtng  mofe  feasible— Emily  and  Charley 
Elliott,  a  Pawnee,  OK.  livestock  auction  owner 
and  former  banker,  are  going  to  be  mamed  in 
NovomboT 

The  irnpact  that  Emily  K.  Rays  intelligence, 
hard  work,  and  ability  have  had  on  tt>e  lives  of 
the  residents  of  the  Third  District  of  Oklahoma 
is  incateulable.  She  has  worked  long  and  hard 
hot#s  over  1 1  years  at  my  side  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  Oklahoma  reskJents 

I'm  going  to  miss  her.  My  staff  is  going  to 
miss  her  But,  in  her  going,  we  wish  her  well, 
lor  she  has  an  opportunity  to  better  herself 
and  tietter  one  of  our  mutual  loves— Oklaho- 
ma State  University. 

As  she  parts.  I  can  think  of  no  tjetter  adieu 
for  her  ttwn  the  phrase  attnbuted  to  St.  Mat- 
thew. 25;21 .  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant.     .  ." 


TRIBUTE  TO  REBECCA  IRRER 

HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

or  MICHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1989 
Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
horKX  Rebecca  Irrer  of  St.  Johns,  Ml.  Ms 
Iner,  21,  recently  qualified  to  compete  m  the 
Workj  Tnathkjn  in  Avignon,  France,  dunng 
August.  Rebecca  is  1  of  6  women  in  her  age 
division  wtKi  will  represent  the  United  States. 
racH^  against  women  from  58  other  countnes 
The  tnathkjn  will  consist  of  a  15  kilometer 
swim,  40  kitometer  bike  race  and  a  10  kilome- 
ter run. 

Rebecca,  who  is  an  exercise  physiology 
major  at  Mrchigan  State  University,  has 
achieved  the  ranking  of  Aii-Amencan  in  the 
triathkKi  and  hopes  to  one  day  turn  profes- 
sional. She  has  prepared  for  what  she  de- 
scribes as  "my  biggest  race"  by  training  up  to 
6  hours  per  day  for  the  past  3  years 

Community  support  for  Rebecca  has  been 
tremerxJous.  Several  St.  Johns  area  business- 
es and  residents  have  pledged  to  help  her  fi- 
nance her  tnp  to  Europe,  and  more  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  before  she  leaves  on 
August  6. 

Mr  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  please  join  me  In  congratulating  Re- 
becca on  her  outstanding  achievement  and 
wishing  f>er  the  best  of  luck  as  she  travels 
overseas  to  represent  our  country  in  this  most 
prestigious  athletic  event. 


H  R.  3009,  THE  STEEL  MODERN 
IZATION  AND  PAIR  TRADE  ACT 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1989 
Mr  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday.  US 
Trade  Representative  Carta  Hills  announced 
the  President's  steel  polk:y.  The  Bush  plan 
wouk)  extend  Vhe  steel  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  [VRA's]  for  2M«  years,  begin  inter- 
natk3r\al  negotiations  to  eliminate  trade-distort- 
ing practices  in  steel,  revamp  the  short  supply 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

process,  and  increase  the  overall  import  ceil- 
ing by  1  percent  per  year,  with  the  additional 
quotas  going  to  those  countnes  committed  to 
eliminating  trade-distorting  practices. 

Overall,  I  approve  of  the  direction  of  the 
President's  plan,  particularty  its  emphasis  on 
international  negotiatkjns  and  rewarding  fair 
traders.  Where  I  differ  with  the  proposal,  how- 
ever. IS  on  the  length  of  extension.  Achieving 
an  internatkjnal  consensus  on  fair  trade  in 
steel  will  be  difficult.  Our  negotiating  leverage 
will  be  greatest  if  our  trading  partners  believe 
that  VRA's  will  remain  in  place  until  an  agree- 
ment IS  reached  A  5-year  extension  would 
provide  this  leverage;  2'i6  years  do  not. 

Grven  jny  views  on  steel.  I  have  introduced 
the  Steel  Modernization  and  Fair  Trade  Act 
(H  R  3009).  My  bill  would: 
Extend  the  VRA's  for  another  5  years. 
Like  the  President's  plan,  reserve  a  percent- 
age of  the  domestic  market  for  fair  traders 
My  plan  would  reserve  up  to  4  percent  of  our 
domestic  market  as  bonus  quotas  for  foreign 
countnes  that.  First,  commit  to  fair  trade  in 
steel;  second,  observe  environmental  stand- 
ards equivalent  to  those  imposed  on  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry;  and  third,  respect  basic 
worker  nghts.  These  bonus  allocations  would 
not  change  the  overall  level  of  steel  allowed 
into  the  United  States;  rather,  they  would  re- 
distnbute  steel  imports  in  favor  of  fair  traders. 
Besides  providing  an  incentive  for  countnes  to 
change  their  trade  and  other  practices,  these 
bonus  quotas  would  buttress  negotiations  for 
an  international  agreement  in  steel. 

Call  for  international  negotiations  on  fair 
trade  in  steel,  leading  to  the  reductkan  or 
elimination  of  the  use  of  subsidies,  dumping, 
and  otf>er  unfair  practices  and  the  creation  of 
an  effective  mechanism  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment. Upon  completion  of  the  agreement,  the 
President  would  phase  out  the  VRA's  gradual- 
ly, guarding  against  any  immediate  surges  in 
steel  imports 

Require  the  Commerce  Department  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  processing  short  supply 
requests  within  20  days.  The  President  calls 
tor  a  30-day  standard,  with  a  1 5-day  fast  track 
(xocedure  in  certain  cases. 

Expand  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion's annual  report  to  include  information 
from  steel  users  and  producers  about  steel 
quality  and  service,  and  to  indicate  the 
method  by  which  steel  producers  are  fulfilling 
their  worker  retraining  requirement;  i.e.,  are 
companies  prepanng  former  employees  for 
|Obs  outside  the  steel  industry  or  are  they  con- 
ducting on-the-iob  training  for  current  employ- 
ees? 

My  plan  offers  many  of  the  innovations  of 
ttie  Bush  plan  but  maintains  the  5-year  exten- 
sion of  Representative  Murthas  bill,  which  I 
cosponsored.  Pnnted  below  is  the  text  of  my 
bill 

H.R. 3009 
Be  It  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

HBITION  1   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  l)e  cited  as  the  "Steel  Mod- 
ernization and  Fair  Trade  Act". 

rtE«  2.  MILTILATERAL  A(;REEMENT  REGARDING 
I  NFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES  IN  STEEL 
PRODKTS 

Section  803  of  the  Steel  Import  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  (19  use   2253  note)  Is  amended— 
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(1)  by  Inserting  ";  provisions  relating  to 

rAIR     INTERNATIONAL     TRADING     PRACTICES     IN 

STEEL  PRODDCTS"  bcfore  the  period  In  the 
section  heading; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before    "It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that—":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  suljsectlons: 

•(b)  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  promptly 
commence  negotiations  with  steel-exporting 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
multilateral  agreement  under  which  the 
parties  agree  to — 

"(l)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the 
use  of  sutisldies,  dumping,  and  other  unfair 
and  restrictive  international  trade  practices 
regarding  steel  products;  and 

"(2)  effective  mechanisms  for  the  strict 
enforcement  of  violations  of  the  agreement. 
"(c)  If  a  multilateral  agreement  descril)ed 
in  subsection  (b)  is  entered  into,  it  is  further 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  take  appropriate  action  to  phase-out 
bilateral  arrangements  gradually  (without 
permitting  surges  in  overall  or  specific  steel 
product  imports)  and  should  submit  to  the 
Congress  at  biannual  Intervals  a  report  con- 
taining information  regarding— 

(1)  the  operation  of  the  multilateral 
agreement  during  the  Interval;  and 

•■(2)  the  share  of  the  domestic  market  for 
steel  products  that  was  accounted  for  by 
foreign-made  articles  during  the  Interval. 

"(dxl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  imtil  a 
multilateral  agreement  descrlljed  in  suljsec- 
tion  (b)  is  entered  into,  the  President  shall 
reserve  not  to  exceed  4  percent  of  the 
annual  domestic  market  in  steel  products 
for  articles  produced  by  those  foreign  coun- 
tries that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
denl— 

"(A)  are  not  engaging  in.  or  are  substan- 
tially reducing  their  use  of.  unfair  and  re- 
strictive trading  practices  regarding  steel 
products; 

•(B)  require  steel  product  manufacturing 
facilities  to  oljserve  pollution  control  and 
other  environmental  standards  that  are  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  those  imposed  on 
the  steel  industry;  and 

"(C)  are  satisfactorily  implementing  Inter- 
nationally recognized  worker  rights  within 
the  meaning  of  section  502(a)(4)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2417(a)(4)). 

(2)  The  reservation  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  a  portion  of  the  domestic  market  for  steel 
products  manufactured  In  foreign  countries 
may  not  result  in  an  aggregate  foreign  share 
of  the  domestic  market  In  steel  products 
that  exceeds  20.2  percent. ". 

SEC    3.  SHORT  SIPPLY  SITIATIONS. 

Section  805(b)  of  the  Steel  Import  Stabili- 
zation Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  establish— 

(1)  procedures  for  processing,  within  20 
days  after  the  date  of  request  therefor,  au- 
thorizations to  import  steel  products  In 
short  supply  situations;  and 

(2)  in  coordination  with  the  steel  indus- 
try, a  system  for  anticipating,  and  Imple- 
menting preventive  action  regarding,  short 
supply  situations.". 

SEC    4.  EEEECTIVE  PERIOD  OF  ACT. 

Section  806(a)  of  the  Steel  Import  SUblll- 
zation  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2253  note)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  •fifth"  In  subsection 
(s.)(l)  and  inserting  "tenth"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  fourth"  in  suljsec- 
lion  (a)(2)  and  Inserting  "fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth"; 


(3)  by  inserting  "to  promote  effldent  serv- 
ice to  the  customer,"  after  "employment 
cosU."  in  subsecUon  (bXlKAKli):  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
(3)  the  foUowlnr  "For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  shall— 

'(A)  particularly  focus  on  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  small  and  large  domestic  steel 
products  consumers,  as  well  as  from  compa- 
nies in  the  steel  industry,  regarding  the  im- 
provments  in  quality  and  service  that  result 
from  Industry  modernization:  and 

"(B)  indicate- 

"(1)  the  general  nature  of  the  worker  re- 
training efforts  undertaken  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and 

"•(ID  with  respect  to  the  moneys  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1KB),  the  amounts  used  to 
retain  displaced  former  employees  as  com- 
pared with  the  amounts  used  for  on-the-job 
retraining  within  the  industry.". 
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Rollcall  No.  167  "yea"; 
RoNcall  No.  168  "yea"; 
RoUcaH  No.  169  "yea": 
Rollcall  No.  170  "yea": 
Rollcall  No.  171  "yea";  and 
Rollcall  No.  172  "yea". 


RECOGNIZING  THE  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS  OP  THE  INTERPRATER- 
NITY  COUNCIL  AT  URI 

HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Bill 
Rshbein,  president  of  Coffee  Kkls,  recently 
brought  to  my  attentk>n  some  of  the  good 
work  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  interfra- 
temity  council  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Fraternities  and  sororities  are  frequently 
featured  in  the  news  in  a  negative  sense. 
SeWom  do  we  read  in  the  newspaper  such 
outstanding  ac<»mplishments  as  the  $1 14,000 
tor  charitable  activities  tt»t  were  raised  by  the 
IFC  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  last 
year.  The  six  o'clock  news  doesn't  mention 
the  600  units  of  bkxxj  donated  or  the  7,700 
hours  of  community  service  provkJed  by  frater- 
nities and  sororities  at  URI.  It  is  these  activi- 
ties that  go  unnotk»d  by  all  but  those  who 
give  of  themselves  and  their  time  and  those 
wtx>  directly  benefit. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  inter- 
fratemity  council  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  tor  its  exemptery  work  under  IFC  presi- 
dent Jeff  Britt.  The  outstandirig  contributHjns 
of  the  IFC  have  a  positive  impact  on  the 
campus  and  <xi  tfie  community,  arxl  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  young  men  and  women 
at  URI  wtw  are  willing  to  woric  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent wodd. 


DOD  AUTHORIZATION 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately, 
due  to  very  pressing  busirtess  in  my  district,  I 
was  not  present  to  vote  on  the  amendments 
to  H.R.  2461.  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Had  I  been  present,  I  wouW 
have  voted  as  folows: 
Rdteall  No.  166  "nay"; 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  FAIR- 
NESS IN  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE 
ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  LAMAR  S.  SMITH 

OP  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Fairness  in  Campaign  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1989,  a  bill  that  will  accomplish 
an  important  task  that  Americans  have  de- 
manded of  us.  It  reforms  the  electron  process. 
With  this  bill,  we  can  check  the  growing 
power  of  special  Interest  groups  and  offer 
challenging  candklates  a  fair  chance  for  elec- 
toral success.  Campaign  costs  will  return  to  a 
more  reasonable  level  and  the  proper  balance 
will  be  restored  betvwen  the  influence  of  indi- 
vklual  citizers  and  special  interest  groups  In 
the  election  process. 

My  bill  wouW  allow  only  one-third  of  the 
total  funds  raised  for  a  campaign  to  come 
from  political  actkm  committees.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  periodk:  checks  through  FEC  reports 
to  ensure  this  ratio  thrcxighout  the  campaign. 
This  plan  woukl  ensure  that  the  majority  of 
funds  conw  frcsm  the  most  proper  source,  the 
constituency  of  indivkjual  citizens.  The  peo- 
ple's voice  will  not  be  drowned  out  t)y  a  flood 
of  PAG  dollars. 

To  understand  the  influence  that  PAC's  now 
have  on  the  politk^l  process,  one  needs  only 
to  exanwne  a  few  statistk:s.  Approximately 
$500  million  in  PAC  money  was  raised  for  tfie 
1988  elections,  a  500-percent  Increase  since 
1974.  This  trend  clearly  illustrates  the  enor- 
nwus  role  that  special  interest  groups  play  in 
today's  electron  process. 

House  incumbents  pull  in  an  average  of  47 
percent  of  their  campaign  funds  from  PAC's. 
Citizens  have  doubts  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  continue  to  fairfy  represent  indivkJ- 
ual  citizens  wtien  nearly  half  of  their  campaign 
funding  comes  from  special  interest  groups. 

An  equally  important  point  to  conskler  is  the 
impact  that  PAC  money  has  on  the  ability  of 
challengers  to  run  effective  races  against  in- 
cumbents. In  the  1988  congressional  cam- 
paigns, tt>e  408  incumt)ent  candklates  raised 
a  total  of  $82  millkxi  in  PAC  funds  compared 
to  $9  m«lion  raised  by  the  328  challengers.  In 
light  of  these  figures,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
402  of  the  408  incumbents  were  reelected,  a 
98.5-percent  victory  rate. 

This  trenf>endous  advantage  is  unfair  and 
undemocratic.  The  challenger  must  now  not 
only  prove  himself  poWroally,  but  must  also 
owercon»  overwhelming  financial  obstacles. 
PAC  money  altows  incumbents  to  sit  back, 
relax  on  the  issues  and  pour  amounts  of 
money  into  their  campaigns  that  their  oppo- 
nents cannot  hope  to  raise. 

With  the  proliferatkxi  of  political  actron  com- 
mittees and  PAC  dollars,  our  legislators  are 
now  torn  between  ttie  interests  of  these  new 
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financial  constituencies  and  the  constituency 
of  the  Indivklual  citizens  we  are  elected  to 
represent  This  is  not  the  way  representative 
government  was  meant  to  be  established,  and 
it  must  be  changed.  We  must  ease  the  pres- 
sure on  members  of  Cortgress  to  conform  to 
the  interests  of  these  financial  constituencies 
and  return  our  toyatty  to  the  voters. 

Several  bills  have  been  offered  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  Of  ttwse,  only  the  Fairness  in 
Campaign  Finance  Act  offers  a  reduction  in 
PAC  dollars  that  is  fair  to  all  parties  and 
avokis  future  kropholes. 

I  do  not  favor  legislation  such  as  that  whch 
woukJ  disaltow  any  form  of  PAC  funding.  The 
bill  is  too  strong  and  reacts  the  value  of 
PAC's  altogether.  I  believe  that  PAC's  are  not 
undesirable  per  se.  They  provkle  the  means 
for  like-minded  citizens  to  form,  pool  their  re- 
sources, and  prorrrote  their  Interests  during 
the  electkxi  process.  Special  interest  groups 
are  legitimate  organs  of  the  political  process 
and  their  opinrons  shouW  be  considered.  They 
are  a  useful  tool  for  the  expressron  of  stronger 
held  views,  but  a  tool  which  shouW  be  used 
within  limits.  The  problem  exists  because, 
without  limits,  the  influence  of  PAC's  have 
grown  disproportionately  strong. 

A  second  proposal  wcxjkj  put  dollar  limits 
on  Vhe  am<junt  of  money  a  PAC  can  contrib- 
ute to  a  campaign.  Though  ttiis  approac^h  ac- 
knowledges the  need  for  reform,  it  woukJ  be 
an  easy  law  to  sklestep.  PAC's  couW  simply 
divkJe,  contribute  in  smaller  increments  and 
achieve  the  same  outcome.  Tfrough  the 
number  of  contributing  sources  wooW  in- 
crease, an  equal  anrount  of  dollars  woukJ  be 
exchanged. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  Is  to  set  a 
maximum  level  of  contributions  ttiat  (»ndi- 
dates  may  receive  from  PAC's.  But  this  ap- 
proach wouM  artificially  create  an  equality  of 
candkiades  that  may  not  be  appropriate.  If 
one  candkJate  is  an  ovenwtielming  favorite 
among  citizens  and  interest  groups  alike, 
there  should  be  no  reason  to  limit  the  money 
he  can  receive  from  PAC's  so  king  as  the  pro- 
portion of  PAC  dollars  to  funds  from  other 
sources  is  reasonable. 

Finally,  we  might  conskler  the  bHI  that  calls 
for  limiting  PAC  nrroney  fi"om  certain  types  of 
organizations.  The  difficulty  of  implementing 
such  a  bill  wouW  outweigh  tfie  benefits.  Out- 
lawing some  PAC  contributions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  woukJ  create  the  opportunity 
for  numerous  toopholes  and  require  an  enor- 
mous nronitorir>g  task  to  ensure  that  contribut- 
ing organizations  are  property  qualified.  Such 
a  bill  woukl  prove  costiy  and  inefficient 

What  we  need  instead  is  to  set  simple  rules 
that  altow  no  misunderstandirig  and  no  excep- 
tions. The  Fairness  in  Campaign  Finance  Act 
will  not  only  limit  the  financial  Impact  that  spe- 
cial interest  groups  can  have  on  elections,  but 
will  also  alk>w  challenging  candklates  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  win. 

Incumbent  Members  will  no  tonger  be  able 
to  rely  so  heavily  on  the  corttributions  of  the 
industries  they  regulate.  Their  candklacies— 
like  those  of  their  challengers— will  have  to  be 
based  on  a  solkl  foundation  of  support  from 
indivkluals  in  the  districts  they  represent  Elec- 
tions will  once  again  be  based  more  upon  the 
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exchange  of  optntons  and  ideas  than  on  un- 
equal levels  of  campaign  funding 

I  urge  rny  cofleagues'  support  for  the  Fair 
ness  in  Campaign  Fir«nce  Act.  It  will  gtve  the 
campaign  field  back  to  the  people  and  restore 
the  standard  of  fair  and  derTxx;ratic  elections 


THE  B-2  DEFICIT  CONNECTION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  iixiltois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Spealter,  future  histonans 
will  look  back  on  thts  time  and  not  believe  that 
the  American  Congress  spent  itself  into  pover 
ty  They  will  say  that  while  the  smoke  and  mir 
rors  of  the  GramrrvRudman  deficit  number 
lulled  the  Congress  to  sleep,  the  real  debt  of 
\he  United  States  continued  to  nse  at  an  as- 
tronomical rate 

You  all  may  have  heard  it  already  While 
Gramm-Rudman  says  the  deficit  will  run 
"only"  $128.4  billwn,  the  real  amount  of  debi 
the  United  States  will  sell  on  the  marketplace 
thts  year  is  $264  billion.  The  difference  in  the 
numbers  is  what  Gramm-Rudman  does  not 
count  but  everyone  else  does  Wall  Sueet 
knows  It.  the  Europeans  know  it,  and  the  Jap- 
anese figured  it  out  a  long  time  ago 

And  in  tiTe  face  of  ever  rising  budgetary 
defkMs.  we  will  be  asked  today  to  endorse  yet 
another  big  spending  program  today 

We  have  already  said  "yes '  to  the  Super 
conducting  super  collider  and  then  to  the 
space  station.  Soon  we  will  be  asked  for  initial 
funding  for  Mars.  Today  we  will  be  asked  tor 
$70  billion  for  ttie  B-2  bomber 

Everyone  knows  that  by  saying     yes"   to 
every  btg  project  we  are  really  going  to  say 
"no"  later  on.  in  midproject.  with  half  the  fund- 
ing already  spent.  Everyone  knows  that  * 
but  Congress. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  NATIONAL 
LIGHTHOUSE  DAY 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  HrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1989 
Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
call  attention  to  a  special  occasion  which 
communities  all  across  America  will  tie  cele- 
brating next  week.  August  7,  1989.  marks  the 
200th  anniversary  of  tt>e  signing  of  the  Light- 
house Act  and  the  commissioning  of  the  first 
Federal  lighthouse  m  the  United  States 

In  horxx  of  those  events,  I  was  proud  to 
sponsor  a  resolution  last  year  which  designat 
ed  August  7,  1989,  as  National  Lighthouse 
Day  The  celebration  next  week  will  provide 
son>e  kxig  overdue  recognition  for  the  impor 
tant  role  which  lighthouses  played  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  country,  and  the  values  of  safety, 
heroism,  and  American  ingenuity  which  they 
represent.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  ¥wll  encourage  communities  and  citizens 
groups  around  the  country  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  protection  and  restoration 
of  these  historic  structures 
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As  Amenca  continues  its  technological 
progress  into  the  2 1st  century.  It  becomes 
easy  to  forget  the  wholesomeness  and  sereni- 
ty of  preindustnal  establishments  such  as 
lighthouses  The  history  they  provide  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  step  back  in  time  and  learn 
more  about  our  country  The  contributions 
they  made  to  our  society,  from  protecting  our 
coasts  to  guiding  our  sailors,  should  continue 
to  t>e  appreciated  and  remembered. 

I  am  proud  to  point  out  that  there  are  three 
restored  lighthouses  in  my  congressional  dis- 
tnct  in  southern  New  Jersey.  These  three,  the 
Cape  May  Point  lighthouse,  the  Finns  Point 
lighthouse,  and  the  Hereford  Inlet  lighthouse, 
contnbute  greatly  to  New  Jersey's  beautiful 
coastline 

The  Cape  May  Point  lighthouse,  which  was 
first  lit  on  October  31,  1859,  was  reopened  to 
the  public  in  1988  after  being  closed  for  50 
years.  Today,  with  restoration  virtually  com- 
plete. Its  light  once  again  shines  bnght,  giving 
comfort  to  seamen  nearly  1 9  miles  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean 

The  Hereford  Inlet  lighthouse  was  built  in 
1874  and  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Victonan 
architecture  Under  restoration  since  1982,  it 
continues  to  provide  North  Wildwood  with  a 
valuable  monument  to  Cape  May  County's 
mantime  history 

Last,  the  Finns  Point  lighthouse,  located  m 
Pennsville,  is  a  113-year-old  marvel.  It  sensed 
as  an  aid  to  navigation  along  the  Delaware 
River  from  1877  until  1950.  when  the  nver 
channel  was  enlarged  and  deepened. 

Unfortunately,  not  every  lighthouse  is  as 
lucky  as  these  to  have  been  adopted  by  a 
local  citizens  group  or  community.  Many  have 
fallen  into  disrepair  and  desperately  need  sup- 
port For  this  reason,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
|oin  with  other  Members  of  Congress  in  spon- 
sonng  legislation  to  establish  the  National  Bi- 
centennial Lighthouse  Fund  m  order  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  local  lighthouse 
restoration  efforts 

Mr  Speaker,  the  National  Lighthouse  Day 
celebration  on  August  7.  1989,  will  indeed  be 
a  special  event  I  hope  it  further  re)uvenates 
the  spint  of  these  mantime  institutions  and  the 
impressive  restoration  efforts  which  are  now 
taking  place  in  the  many  communities.  It  is  im- 
portant that  future  generations  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  more  about  and  appreciate 
the  unique  role  which  lighthouses  played  in 
helping  to  build  our  great  Nation.  I  hope  that 
everyone  will  |Oin  me  in  supporting  this  effort 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead 


COUNTERFEIT  BOLTS  AND 
FASTENERS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1989 
Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  to  focus  my 
colleagues'  attention  on  H  R  3000,  the  Fas- 
tener Quality  Act.  Today  the  Committee  on 
ScierKe.  Space,  and  Techrwiogy  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill  without  amendment 

The  legislation  was  introduced  yesterday  by 
Chairman  Dingell  and  myself  The  bill  reflects 
several  months  of  bipartisan  negotiations  be- 
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tween  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Over  100  Members  have 
)oined  us  as  cosponsors  including  90  percent 
of  the  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee's memt)ership. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  reduce  the 
danger  and  costs  of  fastener  failure  in  build- 
ings, aircraft,  motor  vehicles,  military  equip- 
ment, and  in  other  critical  uses.  It  requires 
that  fasteners  used  in  high  strength  or  critical 
applications  conform  to  the  standards  and 
specifications  declared  by  the  manufacturer 
Conformity  must  be  demonstrated  by  tests  in 
an  accredited  latxjratory  and  on  certificates  of 
conformance  showing  the  results  of  the  test- 
ing Civil  and  criminal  penalties  are  prescribed 
for  the  sale  in  commerce  of  counterfeit  fasten- 
ers In  addition,  the  act  provides  a  mechanism 
for  standardization  of  high  strength  fasteners 
and  establishes  a  testing  laboratory  accredita- 
tion program  in  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology 

The  United  States  uses  billions  of  fasteners 
in  buildings,  nuclear  powerplants,  bridges, 
motor  vehicles,  airplanes,  and  other  equip- 
ment each  year.  High  strength  bolts  are  used 
by  the  military,  the  space  program,  and  private 
industry.  In  recent  years,  counterfeit  and  sub- 
standard metal  fasteners,  produced  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  have  pervaded 
US  industry,  creating  an  enormous  national 
safety  problem.  As  a  result,  both  the  military 
and  civilian  sectors  of  the  economy  have  ex- 
perienced dangerous  equipment  and  construc- 
tion failures,  as  well  as  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. 

Since  the  problem  was  initially  identified, 
collective  steps  taken  by  industry  and  the 
Government  have  proven  to  be  very  costly.  In 
some  cases,  entire  inventories  have  tjeen 
scrapped  and  structures  have  tieen  reassem- 
bled. These  failures  have  also  led  to  in- 
creased emphasis  on  supplier  quality  and  re- 
ceipt inspection.  While  industry  may  be  able  to 
correct  the  problem  with  increased  surveil- 
lance of  fastener  suppliers  and  sole  source 
procuiement,  this  can  eventually  result  in  less 
competition  among  producers  and  would  pro- 
vide no  protection  for  the  unwary.  Existing 
protections  of  law  governing  transactions  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller  have  tieen  ineffective 
in  eliminating  the  dangers  created  by  counter- 
feit fasteners  introduced  into  our  country's  in- 
frastructure. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  ensure  that  a 
supply  of  quality  fasteners  exists  for  use  in 
cntical  applications.  It  requires  final  testing  of 
sample  fasteners  by  an  accredited  laboratory 
for  conformance  to  standards,  specifications, 
and  grade  identification  markings,  before  the 
lot  from  which  the  sample  is  drawn  can  be 
sold  The  act  also  requires  certificates  of  con- 
formance to  document  the  test  resurts,  tracea- 
bility  through  a  registered  manufacturer's  mark 
on  the  fastener,  and  a  lot  number  identifica- 
tion on  the  shipping  container 

Civil  and  criminal  penalties  will  encourage 
compliance.  The  legislation  will  provide  back- 
ing to  fastener  industry  efforts  to  police  its 
own  ranks  and  to  promote  competitive 
sources  of  supply  for  fasteners  used  in  critical 
applications  Quality  fasteners  used  in  both 
the  military  and  civilian  sectors  of  our  econo- 
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rriy  will  reduce  the  dangers  of  construction 
and  equipment  failures,  and  the  subsequent 
threats  to  public  safety  and  national  seojrity. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  Fastener 
Quality  Act  will  help  eliminate  defective  fas- 
teners, and  that  it  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  nrry 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  strongest  support 


SUPPORT  OF  TIME  EXTENSION 
FOR  THE  COWUTZ  FALLS  HY- 
DROELECTRIC PROJECT 


HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1989 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  has  far-reaching  im- 
plKations  for  two  very  important  Northwest  re- 
sources: fisheries  and  hydroelectrK  power. 
This  measure  authorizes  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  [FERC]  to  extend  the 
deadline  for  the  commencement  of  the  Cow- 
litz Falls  Hydroelectric  Project,  No.  2833. 

The  Lewis  County  Public  Utility  District 
[PUD]  has  tjeen  pursuing  this  project  for 
nearly  10  years  and  was  given  tfie  green  light 
by  FERC  in  June  1988.  In  April  1988,  FERC 
granted  the  one-time,  2-year  time  extension  to 
the  PUD.  The  project  is  now  required  to  be 
under  construction  by  June  30,  1990.  FERC 
has  no  discretion  to  further  exterxl  the  dead- 
line, only  Congress  can  do  so. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  the  neces- 
sary legislation  (S.  750)  on  June  8,  1989,  to 
permrt  FERC  to  issue  as  many  as  three,  2- 
year  extenskms  on  this  project.  The  bill  that  I 
am  introducing  today  would  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  PUD  has  identified  the 
Cowlitz  Falls  project  as  the  only  major  energy 
resource,  apart  from  energy  conservation,  that 
is  txjth  cost-effective  and  located  within  the 
district.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  agreed  with  the  PUD's  con- 
clusions and  projected  a  need  for  more  re- 
gional power  resources  in  the  1990's.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
announced  recently  that  there  no  longer  exist- 
ed a  regional  energy  surplus  and  that  new 
sources  would  need  to  be  developed. 

The  Cowlitz  Falls  project,  with  the  generat- 
ing capacity  of  70  megawatts  arxj  an  average 
of  261 .000  megawatt-hours  of  electricity  annu- 
ally has  ttie  potential  to  contribute  substantial- 
ly to  the  region's  future  energy  needs.  This 
energy  production  is  the  equivalent  of  about 
428.000  banels  of  oil  or  128,000  tons  of  coal 
per  year. 

Despite  the  need  for  the  project,  it  is  too 
costly  for  Vhe  ratepayers  of  Lewis  County  to  fi- 
nance atone  at  this  time.  With  the  extensions 
provided  by  this  bill,  the  PUD  hopes  to  attract 
other  utilities  wtK>  will  share  ttie  costs— and 
benefits— of  the  Cowlitz  Falls  project.  In 
agreements  signed  earlier  this  year,  ttie  PUD 
assured  its  customers  that  it  iMoukJ  raise  rates 
by  no  nr>ore  than  14  percent.  This  extension 
will  provide  needed  flexibility  to  develop  ttie 
best  financing  program  for  the  project 

This  project  is  also  the  only  potential  means 
of  someday  restoring  the  magnificent  salmon 
and  steelhead  ams  that  once  returned  to  the 
upper  Cowlitz  River.  OkJer  dams,  built  in  an- 
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ottwr  era.  have  cut  off  this  habitat  Because  of 
its  run-of-the-river  design,  ttie  Cowlitz  Falls 
project  will  permit  fish  collection  in  ttie  future 
when  scientists  cure  ttie  fish  diseases  now 
plaguing  lower  Cowlitz  River  fish  runs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  have  is  why  Congress  should 
allow  this  project  to  receive  additional  time 
before  proceeding  with  construction? 

The  answer  is  simple. 

After  the  Cowlitz  Falls  project  received  a 
FERC  license  in  1986,  ttie  PUD  applied  for  a 
Washington  State  Shoreline  permit.  At  that 
time,  three  separate  parties— a  State  agency, 
a  corporation,  and  a  local  citizen — filed  formal 
appeals  before  ttie  State  Shoreline's  Hearings 
Board.  The  PUD,  while  recognizing  its  Federal 
preemptive  rights,  did  not  exercise  ttiem.  In- 
stead it  attempted  to  negotiate  reasonable  so- 
lutions acceptable  to  all  of  ttie  parties. 

Last  month,  the  PUD  reached  an  accord 
with  all  appellants  through  separate,  tHit  Inter- 
related, setttement  agreements.  These  agree- 
ments contain  many  project  enhancements 
and  provide  added  environmental  mitigation. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  this 
project  is  its  potential  ber^efit  to  tfie  fisheries 
resources  in  ttie  upper  Cowlitz  drainage.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  PUD  will  be  pro- 
viding financial  support  for  a  new  Trophy  Trout 
Program  being  sponsored  by  one  of  my  local 
sportsmen's  organizations,  Vt\e  Friends  of  the 
Cowlitz. 

Under  ttie  Trophy  Trout  Program,  the  PUD 
will  grant  $100,000  in  capital  constiuction 
matching  funds  to  build  trout  rearing  pens  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Cowlitz  River.  In  ad- 
dition, ttie  PUD  will  contribute  up  to  $35,000 
annually  to  rear  and  stock  trophy-sized  rain- 
bow and  cutthroat  ti^out.  These  are  trout  which 
will  be  raised  in  river  water  ponds  for  3  to  4 
years,  on  a  natural  diet  before  t>eing  re- 
leased. 

Orx:e  established,  the  trophy  trout  fishery 
on  the  Cowlitz  River  is  expected  to  attract 
sports  enthusiasts  from  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest  pumping  needed  tourism  dollars 
into  the  local  economy. 

In  short  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
this  utility  district  used  its  one-time.  2-year  ex- 
tension to  address  tf>e  environmental  con- 
cerns of  the  ttiree  appellants.  It  chose  not  to 
enter  ttie  courts  to  seek  its  Federal  preemp- 
tive rights  and  it  agreed  to  provide  additional 
mitigation  for  fisheries  resources  that  were  not 
required  under  Its  FERC  license. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  differs  in  minor 
respects  to  the  Senate  counterpart.  To  begin, 
it  pertains  only  to  the  Cowlitz  Falls  project.  My 
colleague  from  Arltansas,  Mr.  Alexander,  re- 
centiy  has  introduced  H.R.  2694,  which  covers 
the  three  projects  in  his  State  that  were  in- 
cluded In  ttie  Senate  bill. 

Also,  my  bill  does  not  include  provisions  of 
S.  750  relating  to  ttie  time  limits  within  which 
the  PUD  must  complete  construction  of  the 
project  and  acquire  necessary  real  property  in- 
terests. While  I  would  be  quite  content  if  this 
txxJy  were  to  pass  legislation  identical  to  the 
Senate  bill,  I  will  be  encouraging  ttie  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  to  consider  several 
deletions  from  the  Senate  bill. 

First  the  Federal  Power  Act  does  not  spe- 
cifically limit  ttie  time  for  completion  of  a 
project's  construction.  It  requires  the  licensee 
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to  commence  such  construction  in  good  faith 
and  with  due  diligence,  but  gives  FERC  the 
discretion  to  extend  the  time  for  finishing  a 
project  wtien  necessary. 

Similariy,  ttie  Federal  Power  Act  presentty 
does  not  constrain  ttie  time  in  which  ttie  li- 
censee may  acquire  ttie  property  needed  for 
project  constiuction  and  operation.  FERC  typi- 
cally requires  tt>at  all  necessary  property  rights 
be  acquired  wittiin  5  years  after  issuance  of  a 
lk»nse,  but  ttiat  time  can  be  extended  for 
good  cause.  Therefore,  there  really  is  no  need 
for  ttie  provisions  in  S.  750  that  auttvxize 
FERC  to  extend  ttie  time  requirements  for 
project  completion  and  acquisition  of  real 
property— the  Commission  already  has  the 
discretion  to  do  so. 

Not  only  are  these  provisions  unnecessary, 
they  actually  create  deadlines  that  don't  pres- 
ently exist  and  thus  could  deb»ct  from  ttie 
flexitMlity  this  legislation  Is  intended  to  provide. 
While  the  PUD  believes  it  can  complete 
project  construction  well  within  ttie  &-year 
timeframe,  it  is  concerned  atxxjt  tying  ttie 
deadline  for  property  acquisition  to  ttie  date  of 
the  bill's  enacttnent  The  legislation  might  re- 
quire the  PUD  to  purchase  ttiousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  and  around  the  project  reservoir 
years  before  the  project  becomes  operational. 
In  such  a  case,  a  premature  and  onerous  ex- 
pense would  be  imposed  upon  ttie  PUD's 
ratepayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  these  minor  modifica- 
tions of  S.  750  in  an  effort  to  fine-tune  that 
legislation,  not  to  overtiaul  it.  I  do  not  want  ttie 
differences  in  my  t)ill  to  delay  conskleration  of 
this  legislation  in  any  way.  As  1  have  indicated, 
if  my  altematkxis  pose  significant  problems,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  amend  my  bill  to  conform 
to  S.  750. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  CHARLES 
CROWE 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  witti  great 
pride  to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues ttie  accomplishments  of  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  Ctiaries  Crowe.  Mr.  Crowe 
has  t)een  recognized  by  ttie  Department  of 
Energy  for  his  outstanding  service  as  a  volun- 
teer in  his  community  of  Oak  Ridge,  TN.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  him  for  receiving 
such  an  fionor  and  stiare  my  pride  in  ttie  in- 
spiring example  he  has  set  for  all  American 
citizens  by  briefly  describing  the  extensive 
work  fie  has  done  for  his  community. 

Mr.  Crowe,  currently  chief  of  ttie  contract 
management  branch  at  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's Oak  Rklge  operations  office,  has  used 
his  free  time  to  help  with  various  community 
programs  ttiat  promote  the  well-being  of 
young  people,  primarily  minority  youth.  Some 
of  Mr.  Crowe's  woric  includes  bjtoring,  career, 
and  college  counseling,  helping  students  find 
summer  emptoyment  providing  transportation, 
and  helping  stixlents  witti  applications  for  col- 
lege admission,  financial  aid,  and  scholar- 
ships. In  addition,  Mr.  Crowe  sponsors  an 
annual  career  opportunity  program  for  high 
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school  sentofs  where  approximately  30  mitx>n- 
ty  professionals  are  asked  to  meet  and  share 
their  experiences  with  the  students 

Because  of  the  wortt  he  has  done,  Mr 
Crowe  has  t)een  setected  as  one  of  two  ex- 
ceptionai  employees  from  the  Oak  Ridge  op- 
eratkxis  office  in  the  Departn>ent  of  Energy's 
national  program  to  honor  extraordinary  com- 
munity service  provided  by  DOE  employees 

I  am  very  proud  that  this  exceptiorul  individ- 
ual is  a  member  of  my  constituency.  Because 
of  fus  time  and  dedication,  tf>e  Irves  of  many 
young  people  in  Oak  Rklge  are  a  little  bright- 
er Mr.  Charles  Crowe  is  a  shining  example  of 
an  active  and  concerned  citizen  arxj  I  am  so 
pleased  to  be  able  to  horxx  him  today 

I  want  to  tfiank  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Adm.  James  D.  Watkins  for  t)nnging  Mr 
Crowe's  extraordinary  achievements  to  my  at- 
tention. ArnJ  finally,  let  me  congratulate 
Ctiarles  Crowe  again  for  his  accomplishments 
ar>d  tfie  distinguished  honor  which  he  re- 
cer^^ed 


THE  250TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE 
TOWN  OF  TYRINGHAM.  MA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACIfDSrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1989 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  tfie  town  of  Tynngfiam,  MA,  as  it 
prepares  to  celebrate  its  250th  birtf>day 

Secluded  deep  in  a  valley  of  the  pictur- 
esque hills  of  Berkshire  County,  the  town  of 
Tyringfiam  can  boast  atxxit  many  things, 
among  tfiem  a  most  interesting  history  Tyr 
ing^iam  is  the  only  town  in  Massachusetts  to 
be  named  after  a  woman.  The  town  was  in- 
corporated In  1762,  dunng  Vt\e  time  in  which 
Francis  Bernard  was  Goverrxx  Governor  Ber- 
nard fiad  infierited  land  in  England  from  a  Mrs 
Beresford.  formerfy  Miss  Tynngham,  whom  he 
decided  to  name  the  town  after 

The  town  was  settled  in  1739,  from  which 
date  tfie  250th  birthday  is  taken  Tynngham 
can  tx>ast  its  skill  in  ttie  maple-sugar-making 
trade,  wfwch  it  learned  earty  on  from  the  Indi- 
ans. The  town  also  prides  itself  in  possessing 
one  of  tfie  earliest  paper  mills  in  tfie  country 
which  was  built  in  1832,  and  tfie  manufactur 
ing  of  harxj  rakes  at  an  even  earlier  date 

Tyringham  was  also  the  sight  of  a  Shaker 
settlement.  It  was  fiere  that,  according  to 
legend,  the  devil  was  buried.  Apparently,  tfie 
devil  was  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  lor 
the  Shakers  In  Tyringham  and  in  turn,  was 
chased  out  to  Ml  Horeb.  Here  tfie  Shakers 
dug  a  pit  and  threw  tf>e  devil  in,  face  down, 
iwith  dam  shells  In  his  lands  so  that  when  he 
attempted  to  claw  his  way  out.  he  would  only 
dig  himself  further  down. 

Among  tfie  many  noted  residents  of  the 
town  was  tfte  rerx>wned  auttxx,  Samuel  Cle- 
mens, better  known  as  Mark  Twain  Twain 
lived  In  Tyringham  during  ttie  summer  of  1 903 
and  presented  the  library  with  a  complete  set 
of  fiis  t)Ooks.  Anottier  well-known  summer  visi- 
tor was  Grover  Cteveiarxj.  The  residents  of 
the  town  have  always  taken  great  pnde  in  Tyr- 
Ingtiam  arxl  ttiis  250th  birtfxlay  Is  something 
that  ttiey  certainly  have  tfie  nght  to  boast 
about 
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Unhke  many  neightxmng  towns,  Tynngham 
remains  free  from  tounsts  and  to  this  day  re- 
tains Its  reputation  as  a  "hinterland  settle- 
ment '  In  fact,  It  can  be  said  ttiat  Tynngham 
remains  virtually  unchanged  by  time.  The  pop- 
ulatkDn  of  this  small  town  is  cunently  350 
people,  tfie  same  number  as  when  the  Feder- 
al census  was  taken  in  1 790.  Tfie  mood  of  the 
town  IS  tfie  same  as  it  was  many  years  ago, 
adfienng  to  tfie  same  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land values.  Tynngham  remains  a  pure  and 
traditional  town,  and  has  no  industry,  not  even 
a  gas  station.  The  residents  are  proud  of  their 
town  and  en|oy  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their 
humble  abode. 

The  town  of  Tynngham  has  a  number  of 
festivities  planned  to  commemorate  this  spe- 
cial occasion.  Among  the  events  arranged  for 
the  birthday  celebration,  which  begins  July  30 
and  runs  through  August  6,  are  a  town  picnic 
at  Shaker  Pond,  a  concert  given  by  several 
members  of  tfie  Boston  Symphony,  a  pfiotog- 
raphy  contest,  a  pet  show,  a  hay  nde,  and  a 
spectacular  parade  consisting  of  12  fire  de- 
piartments,  marching  bands,  antique  cars, 
floats,  and  many  special  quests. 

In  addition,  Tynngham  memorabilia  will  tie 
gathered  for  a  time  capsule  which  will  t>e 
buried  in  the  Tynngham  cemetery  later  in  the 
summer  The  festivities  will  conclude  on 
Sunday,  August  6,  with  an  old-time  service  at 
the  Tynngham  church,  featunng  actual  ex- 
cerpts delivered  from  sermons  given  250 
years  ago 

A  250th  birthday  is  indeed  a  milestone  that 
the  town  of  Tynngham  should  be  proud  of  1 
am  honored  to  extend  my  most  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  all  the  residents  of  Tynngham 
on  this  most  festive  and  histonc  occasion 


HONORING  DR.  DAVID  A. 
SHIRLEY 

HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1989 

Mr  FAZIO.  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  my  pnvilege 
today  to  fionor  one  of  America's  great  re- 
search scientists  and  administrators:  David  A 
Shirley  Dr  Shirley  will  tie  stepping  down  as 
director  of  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory 
on  August  30,  1 989 

Dr  Shirley  recerved  his  B.S.  from  tfie  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  in  1955  and  his  Ph.D.  in 
ctiemistry  from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  in  1958  He  then  joined  the  staff  at 
the  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  wfiere  he 
rose  to  become  an  associate  director  of  the 
laboratory  and  founding  head  of  tfie  materials 
and  Molecular  Research  Divtskjn  from  1975  to 
1980  Since  1980.  he  has  been  director  of  the 
Lawrence  Berkeley  Latxxatory  Dr  Shiriey  has 
also  been  a  faculty  member  in  tfie  University 
of  California,  Berkeley  Chemistry  Department 
since  1959,  and  a  full  professor  since  1967 
He  served  as  vice  cfialrman  from  1968  to 
1971.  and  chairman,  from  1971  to  1975,  of 
the  chemistry  department. 

Dunng  his  tenure  as  director  of  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory.  Dr  Shirley  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  in  guiding  the  scientrfk;  di- 
rection of  the  laboratory  to  help  meet  our  na- 
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tlonal  scientific  and  technological  goals.  LBL 
recently  served  as  the  Intellectual  and  physi- 
cal fiome  for  tfie  central  design  group  for  tfie 
superconducting  super  collkter.  LBL's  historic 
expertise  In  constructing  accelerators  was  es- 
sential to  this  project's  earty  success.  Under 
Dr  Shirley's  leadership,  LBL  also  became  the 
home  for  the  Center  for  Advance  Materials, 
which  Is  today  working  with  tfie  American  irv 
dustry  to  provide  our  Nation  with  advance  ma- 
tenals  for  the  21st  century. 

Two  more  recent  projects  t)egun  under  Dr 
Shirley's  leadership  will  have  a  major  Impact 
on  LBL  and  our  Nation  In  the  coming  years. 
Cunently  under  constructkjn  at  LBL  Is  the  ad- 
vanced light  source,  a  new  $100  million  accel- 
erator complex  that  will  put  LBL  in  the  fore- 
front of  International  synchrotron  radiation  re- 
search. This  Is  a  unique  national  user  facility, 
whose  design  Is  now  being  duplicated  all  over 
the  world.  It  will  be  used  by  government,  aca- 
demic and  Industrial  researchers  in  fields  as 
wide  ranging  as  advanced  materials  develop- 
ment, bkjiogical  Imaging  and  semiconductor 
development.  It  will  be  a  worid-class  facility 
that  will  keep  LBL  at  the  cutting  edge  of  sci- 
entific research. 

The  second  project  Is  LBL's  Involvement  as 
a  DOE  Human  Genome  Center.  The  human 
genome  project  may  well  t^e  one  of  tfie  most 
scientifically  Important  projects  that  this  nation 
has  ever  undertaken.  Fully  decoding  the  ge- 
netic book  of  man  will  provide  us  with  the  po- 
tential of  treating,  and  eventually  eliminating 
the  more  than  3,000  genetk:ally  related  dis- 
eases. It  IS  an  extremely  exciting  project  and 
one  in  which  LBL  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  have  a  critically  important  role. 

With  these  major  projects,  and  many  others 
either  underway  or  In  the  planning  stages,  Dr. 
Shirley  has  placed  LBL  In  a  strong  scientific 
leadership  position.  People  have  refened  to 
our  natk)nal  laboratories  as  tfie  hidden  jewels 
of  our  natkinal  scientific  enterprise.  I  agree 
with  this  sentiment  and  believe  that  Dr.  Shir- 
ley's tenure  as  director  of  tfie  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory  has  added  a  special 
luster  to  that  partk:ular  jewel.  I  wish  him  well 
in  his  continued  role  as  a  senk^r  scientist  at 
LBL,  and  cfiemlstry  professor  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
outstanding  service  and  contributk}ns  to  our 
Nation. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  SALVATORE 
BONTEMPO 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OP  irrw  jERsry 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  JtUy  26.  1989 

Mr  TORRICELLI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  mourn  the  passing  of  a  distingulsfied  citizen 
and  good  friend,  Salvatore  Bontempo,  former 
State  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Democratic 
Party  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Kennedy.  In  both  publk:  and  private. 
Sal  Bontempo  was,  for  the  79  years  of  his  life, 
an  inspiration  to  his  family,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors. 

Salvatore  Bontempo  was  an  unselfish  man 
wfio  dedk^ted  most  of  his  life  to  publk:  serv- 
ice His  contributkjns  on  tfie  local.  State,  Fed- 
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oral,  and  military  level  enriched  the  lives  of 
many  while  providing  a  model  for  the  young 
people  of  his  day. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Newark,  NJ,  Sal  Bon- 
tempo earned  a  bachelor's  degree  In  govern- 
ment science  from  ttie  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Immediatety  upon  graduation  he  en- 
tered kx^  government,  serving  as  Newark's 
director  of  purchasing  from  1933  to  1942 
while  at  tfie  same  time  woiking  towards  a  law 
degree  from  the  John  Mashall  Softool  of  Law, 
now  Seton  Hail  Law  School. 

With  the  advent  of  WorfcJ  War  II.  Sal  Bon- 
tempo proudly  came  to  tfie  akJ  of  his  country, 
serving  as  a  colonel  in  the  Amiy  Air  Force 
and,  after  ttie  war,  continuing  on  to  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Reserves. 

On  his  return  to  Newark,  Sal  Bontempo  was 
elected  to  ttie  offwe  of  city  commissioner,  a 
job  he  performed  until  1957  wtien  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner  to  ttie  post 
of  commisskxier  of  conservatkxi  and  econom- 
k:  devekipment  In  this  capacity  Sal  Bontempo 
led  ttie  drive  to  improve  and  maintain  ttie 
14,000-acre  Meadowiands  tract  in  Hacken- 
sack.  as  well  as  instituting  the  Green  Acres 
program  to  acquire  and  preserve  open  lands 
in  New  Jersey.  Thanks  to  Sal  Bontempo's  ef- 
forts, millkxis  of  New  Jersey  residents  and 
visitors  today  enjoy  hundreds  of  Green  Acres 
parkland  tracts  across  ttie  State. 

In  1961  Sal  Bontempo  had  ttie  honor  of 
being  selected  by  Presklent  Kennedy  for  ttie 
post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  ttie 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  affairs.  It  was 
only  fitting  that  ttiis  man,  wtx>  had  done  so 
much  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve  his  President  and  his 
country. 

Sal  Bontempo  returned  to  New  Jersey  in 
1969  to  become  chairman  of  ttie  Democratk: 
State  Committee.  His  strong  leaderstiip  of  the 
State  party  won  him  ttie  admiratkxi  arvl  friend- 
ship of  a  new.  younger  breed  of  Democratk: 
leadership,  and  the  deepened  respect  of  the 
okj. 

Sal  Bontempo's  dedk»tk>n  to  his  party  led 
Vk:e  President  Hut>ert  Humphrey,  a  life-tong 
friend,  to  call  him:  "Mr.  Democrat".  Sal  Bon- 
tempo's k}ve  of  his  State  led  him  to  place  142 
aaes  of  land  from  the  Bradbum  Country 
Club.  wtik:h  he  owned,  in  a  restrictive  cov- 
enant so  that  the  people  of  Flortiam  Park 
coukj  enjoy  its  beauty  for  years  to  come.  And 
Sal  Bontempo's  loyalty  to  his  friends  led  him 
to  place  them  before  all  else,  save  his  family: 
his  wife,  Gtoria,  his  sons.  Tfiomas  and  Paul; 
his  sisters,  Theresa  and  Catherine;  and  fiis 
granddaughter,  Cfiristina:  all  of  wtiom  he 
kjved  dearly. 

Perhaps  my  admiratkxi  for  Sal  Bontempo 
can  be  sumnrwd  up  in  fiis  own  words,  spoken 
to  friends  and  coReagues  at  a  dinner  honoring 
him  In  1976.  He  sakl,  "I  haven't  done  anything 
special,  it  just  turned  out  ttiat  way.  Like  most 
people.  I've  just  done  wtiat  I'm  supposed  to 
do". 

Salvatore  Bontempo  was  an  inspiration  to 
many.  He  senrad  as  a  model  to  his  communi- 
ty, and  to  tlxwe  «vho  wanted  to  help  others, 
not  advance  themselves.  Sal  Bontempo  was 
my  friend,  and  h«  will  be  sorely  misaed:  but  I 
can  take  solace  in  ttie  knowledge  that  his 
memory  and  deeds  will  bring  warmth  and  hap- 
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piness  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  family 
and  many  friends  for  years  to  come. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  IMDIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1989 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  like  to 
insert  my  Wastiington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
July  26,  1989,  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  SuPRDtt  Court 

The  decisions  of  the  recently  concluded 
session  of  the  Supreme  Court  demonstrate 
again  that  the  Court  remains  a  powerful  in- 
stitution in  American  society.  The  Co»irt'£ 
decisions  may  be  written  in  dry  legal  lan- 
guage, but  they  cut  to  the  quick  of  Ameri- 
can lives,  arouse  passions  on  lx>th  sides,  and 
propel  hot  issues  into  the  political  arena. 

The  session  that  ended  recently  appears 
to  stand  as  a  watershed  in  the  Court's  histo- 
ry. The  most  striking  event  of  the  session 
was  the  emergence  of  a  conservative  majori- 
ty. The  decided  shift  resulted  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  Justice.  Anthony  Kenne- 
dy. The  Court  was  dominated  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  by  a  conservative  major- 
ity that  controlled  the  outcome  of  impor- 
tant issues  ranging  from  civil  rights,  abor- 
tion, the  death  penalty,  and  criminal  law. 

The  decisions  in  this  term— more  than  130 
written  opinions— remove  all  doubt  about 
President  Reagan's  success  in  his  eight-year 
effort  to  shift  the  Court  in  a  more  conserva- 
tive direction.  Reagan  appointed  three 
meml>ers  to  the  Court  and  their  importance 
can  be  seen  in  the  number  of  recent  cases 
decided  by  a  5-to-4  majority.  More  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  decisions  written  by  the  Court 
were  decided  by  this  narrow  margin,  and 
almost  all  of  these  cases  involved  the 
Reagan  apciointees  as  part  of  the  majority. 
Overall.  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist,  leader  of 
the  conservative  bloc,  helped  form  the  ma- 
jority in  more  than  70%  of  the  decisions. 

The  conservative  tilt  of  the  Court  can  t>e 
seen  in  its  outlook  toward  individual  rights 
and  protection.  Traditionally  the  Court  has 
been  the  branch  of  government  where 
people  who  felt  frustrated  or  aggrieved  by 
the  political  process  sought  relief,  but  that 
era  may  be  ending.  Many  of  the  most  recent 
decisions  limited  personal  rights  against 
those  of  the  state  or  community.  Although 
they  often  stopped  short  of  flatly  overruling 
major  precedents,  the  majority  was  suffi- 
ciently united  to  narrow  the  application  of 
federal  laws  and  constitutional  provisions. 

Conservatives  also  moved  to  check  Judicial 
activism.  The  Courts  has,  in  large  measure, 
adopted  the  view  that  Judicial  decision- 
making is  illegitimate  unless  l>ased  on  spe- 
cific decisions  by  elected  representatives  or 
on  relevant  tradition  or  history.  Where  the 
Court  found  that  the  Congress  left  ambigui- 
ty in  the  law,  as  in  the  anti-racketeering 
statute,  it  refused  to  infer  congressional 
intent.  Instead,  the  Court  left  to  elected  of- 
ficials the  business  of  rejuvenating  ambigu- 
ous or  intellectual  laws. 

An  unusually  sharp  tone  characterized  ex- 
changes l>etween  Justices  this  term.  Most 
often  the  exchanges  were  within  the  con- 
servative majority  as  it  deliated  how  far  to 
go  in  revising  existing  doctrines  and  how 
quiclily  to  do  it.  In  the  alx>rtion  decision,  for 
example,    one    Justice    said    another    who 
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agreed  with  only  part  of  the  majority  deci- 
sion "cannot  l>e  taken  seriously"  and  that 
the  Justice's  thinking  was  "irrational." 

The  Court  issued  a  large  numlter  of  civil 
rights  decisions  withdrawing  from  an  active 
approach  to  individual  rights  and  Ulwrties. 
The  Court  acted  to  narrow  the  application 
of  anti-discrimination  and  Job  bias  laws, 
making  It  harder  for  minority  workers  to 
sue  employers.  The  Court  ruled  that  affirm- 
ative action  programs  to  help  minority- 
owned  businesses  must  be  limited  to  correct- 
ing carefully  documented  examples  of  past 
discriminaticHi.  It  also  held  that  affirmative 
action  settlements  are  vulnerable  to  attack 
by  workers  citing  reverse  discrimination. 
Further,  the  Court  limited  the  scope  of  an 
1866  civil  rights  Uw.  holding  that  it  appUes 
only  to  hiring  policies  and  cannot  be  used  to 
bring  a  lawsuit  over  biased  treatment  once  a 
job  commences. 

On  al>ortion,  the  Court  handed  down  a 
single  major  ruling  by  a  narrow  5-to-4  deci- 
sion. The  Court  gave  states  the  right  to 
impose  new  restrictions  on  alx>rtions  per- 
formed with  public  funds  or  by  public  offi- 
cials. The  decision  threatens  a  woman's 
right  to  an  abortion  in  the  early  stages  of 
pregnancy.  The  Court  may  now  tie  Inclined 
to  uphold  state  restrictions  concerning  abor- 
tions if  they  do  not  "impose  an  undue 
burden  on  a  woman's  alx>rtlon  decision." 
The  Court  wlU  hear  three  more  cases  during 
the  upcoming  Octol>er  session  which  should 
clarify  its  position  toward  alx>rtion  restric- 
tions. 

The  Court  issued  several  opinions  con- 
cerning the  death  penalty.  It  upheld  state 
laws  to  impose  the  death  penalty  on  minors 
who  were  16  or  17,  and  also  ruled  that  states 
may  impose  the  death  penalty  on  the  men- 
tally retarded  as  long  as  Juries  consider 
their  mental  capacity  as  a  factor  in  the  de- 
fendant's favor.  Both  rulings  are  baaed  on 
the  conclusion  that  the  death  penalty  in 
neither  case  was  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment" barred  by  the  E^hth  Amendment. 

In  the  area  of  criminal  law.  the  Court 
moved  to  expand  the  power  of  the  police. 
The  Court  ruled  that  the  "Miranda"  warn- 
ing police  give  suspects  need  only  say  that  a 
lawyer  will  l>e  appointed  for  them  if  they  go 
to  court.  The  Court  also  held  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  freeze  the  assets  of  people 
facing  racketeering  or  narcotics  charges, 
even  if  this  leaves  them  without  enough 
funds  to  afford  a  lawyer.  In  another  case, 
the  Court  ruled  that  police  may  stop  airline 
passengers  for  questioning  if  their  t>ehavlor 
matches  a  drug-courier  profUe. 

The  Court  handed  down  several  decisions 
concerning  freedom  of  expression,  one  of 
the  few  areas  where  the  conservative  major- 
ity fractured.  The  Court  ruled  that  a  Texas 
law  against  flag  desecration  vicl-ited  First 
Amendment  protection  of  free  speech.  The 
Court  also  ruled  that  the  Congress  may  ban 
dial-a-pom  which  is  obscene,  but  it  cannot 
totally  ban  telephone  messages  which  are 
Indecent. 

Several  other  cases  stand  out  in  the  ses- 
sion that  Just  ended.  Ruling  that  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  support  overtly  religious 
holiday  dlqjlays,  the  Court  decided  that  a 
Nativity  scene  standing  by  itself  In  a  county 
court  house  was  an  unconstitutional  en- 
dorsement of  religion,  but  that  a  Hanukkah 
menorah  displayed  next  to  Christmas  deco- 
rations was  permissible.  The  Court  upheld 
drug  testing  for  railroad  workers  after  acci- 
dents and  for  government  workers  in  some 
instances.  It  also  ruled  tliat  states  must  tax 
the  pensions  of  retired  federal  and  state 
workers  equally. 
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HONORING  MIKE  SCHMIDT 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PDrHSYl-V/UflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1989 

Mr.  WELOON.  Mr  Speaker.  1  year  ago 
today,  a  constituent  of  mine  by  the  name  of 
Mictiae)  Jack  Schmtdt  played  his  2.1 55th 
game  at  third  base  to  txeak  Eddie  Matthews 
all-time  National  League  record  On  May  28 
of  this  year  Michael  Schmidt  played  his  final 
game  in  ttie  nruiior  leagues.  I  nse  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  Hall  of  Famer-to-tie.  who  lor  the 
past  16  years  has  thnlled  Philadelphia  Phillies 
fans  and  baseball  fans  across  the  country 

Whettier  it  was  one  of  his  txxjming  home 
runs  to  deep  left-center  field  or  a  charging 
bare-handed  throw  to  first  base,  Mike  Schmidt 
was  a  shear  delight  to  watch. 

In  his  career  he  amassed  548  home  runs. 
seventh  all-tirT>e  in  the  ma|cr  leagues,  and  the 
most  of  any  third  baseman  in  baseball  history 
He  led  the  National  League  in  home  runs 
eight  times,  ttie  most  ever. 

He  led  the  National  League  in  RBis  four 
times,  compiling  1  595  RBI's,  the  most  of  any 
third  tiaseman,  17th  alltime  in  the  maior 
leagues,  arxj  6th  in  tf^  National  League 

Mike  Schmidt  was  an  all-around  player 
probably  ttie  t)est  overall  third  baseman  in 
tiaseball  history.  He  eamed  10  Gold  Gloves 
during  his  career,  the  most  of  any  National 
League  player  ever  He  was  selected  to  play 
in  the  All-Star  game  1 2  times  and  selected  to 
start  9  times.  Fans  across  the  Nation  paid  tnb 
ute  to  Mike  Schmidt  this  year  by  selecting  him 
as  ttie  starting  third  baseman  for  the  National 
Lecigue.  after  having  already  retired  earlier  in 
the  year  He  was  one  of  only  three  players  se- 
lected as  league  MVP  three  times  and  was 
selected  as  MVP  of  the  1980  World  Series 
He  was  voted  the  greatest  Phillies  player  ever 
by  fans  in  1 983. 

Along  with  his  accomplishments  on  the 
field,  Mike  Schmidt  has  worked  to  help  the 
community.  Beginning  in  1981.  Mike  Schmidt 
provided  tickets  to  each  game  for  groups  not 
normally  abie  to  attend  a  Phillies  game  Addi- 
tionally, he  fias  raised  over  $1  million  for  the 
United  Way  since  1985 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mike  Schmidt  for  the 
great  career  he  had  and  tfiank  him  for  the  ex- 
citement arxJ  entertainment  tie  provided  for 
us.  A  great  career  has  come  to  an  end.  but 
tfie  menxxies  of  his  competitive  flair  and  de- 
votion to  ttie  game  will  Irve  long  in  the  hearts 
of  baseball  fans  across  ttie  Nation 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
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uled,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepaiC  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  ajid  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
July  27,  1989.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily, Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JULY  28 
10  00  am. 
Finance 

Energy    and    Agricultural    Taxation    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  ta.x  treatment 
of  debt-s  that  are  cancelled  when  farm 
ers  attempt  to  re.structure  their  loans. 

SD  215 

JULY  31 

8  00  am 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Trarisportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Janet  D  Steiger.  of  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia.  and  Deborah  Kaye  Owen,  of 
Maryland,  each  to  tie  a  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner 

SR-253 

9  00  am 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro 
duction  Sukx-ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  30  and  H  R   2392. 
bills     relating     to     oil     shale     mining 
claims 

SD  366 

9  ;)0  am 

Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To   resume  evidentiary   hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  .Alcee  I,.  Hastings 

SH  216 

10  00  am 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  A    Knauss.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Oceans  and  Atmospheres 

SR  253 
1  30  p  m 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L  Hastings. 

SH  216 
2:00  p.m 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer    and    Regulatory    Affairs    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  enforce- 
ment of  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act  iCRAt 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Andrew  C    Barrett,  of  Illinois.  Sherry 

P    Marshall,   of   North   Carolina,   and 

Alfred  Sikes.  of  Missouri,  each  to  be  a 
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Member  of  the  Federal   Communica- 
tions Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972  and  S.  1304. 
bills  relating  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's efforts  to  operate  and  manage 
its  atomic  energy  defense  activities  in 
a  safe  and  environmentally  sound 
manner. 

SD-366 

AUGUST  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,  Ocean  and  Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  seriousness  and 
extent  of  ground  water  contamination 
problems 

SD-406 
10  00  am 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing   on    live- 
stock and  poultry. 

SR-332 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1338.  S.J.  Res. 

179.   and   S.J.   Res.    180.   measures  to 

protect   the   physical   integrity   of  the 

flag  of  the  United  States. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  midyear  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

2359  Raybum  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on   the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  imple- 
mentation  of   the   Agriculture   Credit 
Act  of  1987  (P.L.  100-233). 

SR-332 

AUGUST  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Sulxiommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1009.  S.  743.  and 
S.  744.  bills  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
broadcasting   time   by   candidates   for 
public  office. 

SR-253 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
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9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,  Ocean  and  Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  630,  to  conserve, 
protect,  and  to  restore  the  coastal  wet- 
lands of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

SO-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy. 

SD-342 
11:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  321,  to 
revise  provisions  of  law  that  provide  a 
preference  to  Indians. 

SR'485 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

AUGUST  3 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Sulxiommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural  programs,   focusing  on   wool 
and  honey. 

SR-332 
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Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
coastal  zone  management. 

SR-253 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  pilot  supply. 

SR-301 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

AUGUST  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impieachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impieachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
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SEPTEMBER  14 


9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1165,  to  provide 
for  fair  emplojrment  practices  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SD-342 

SEPTEMBER  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  protection  of 
water  quality. 

SR-332 


CANCELXATIONS 

AUGUST  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  870,  to  label  con- 
sumer products  containing  substances 
that  contribute  to  the  depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 
to  regtilate  the  sale,  distribution,  and 
use  of  such  substances  in  consumer 
products  and  services  in  and  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  and  to  recapture 
and  recycle  such  substances. 

SR-253 
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The  House  met  at  9  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Teach  us,  O  God,  so  to  grow  in  our 
spirits  that  we  fociis  on  the  way  life 
can  be,  and  not  only  as  the  way  life  is. 
May  we  hear  Your  voice  speak  to  us 
through  our  hopes  and  dreams  of  a 
time  when  the  darkness  will  be  con- 
quered by  the  brightness  of  Your  pres- 
ence. May  we  see  that  we  cannot  find 
fulfillment  only  by  what  we  can  meas- 
ure and  prove  but  rather  by  the  infi- 
nite possibilities  of  Your  abiding 
truth,  and  Your  enduring  promises. 
This  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex 
amined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day  s 
proceedings    and    announces    to    the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur 
suant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The    question   was    taken:    and    the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonim  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  275,  nays 
107,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
48,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No,  1731 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Archer 

Asp  In 

Atkins 

Bajnard 

Bartlett 

Batem&n 

Bates 

Bellervson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlll 


YEAS— 275 

BUbray 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Chapman 


Clarke 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  '  TX  ■ 

Combest 

Conle 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

DormeUy 

Dorgan  <KD) 


Downey 

Duncan 

Du.-bln 

Dwyer 

Dymaily 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  'CAi 

Edwards    OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

P&scell 

P&ZIO 

Felgh&n 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglletla 

PY&nk 

Frost 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

OiUmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Oiickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  'OH  I 

Hamilton 

Hammersi'hmidt 

Harris 

Hayes  '  IL' 

Hayes    LA  ■ 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson   SD ' 

Johnston 

Jones  '  GA  * 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslrh 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 


Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bentley 

Billrakts 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Brown  '  CO  > 

Buechner 

Bunning 


iCT! 
iWAi 


LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Lehman  i  CA  i 

Lehman  iFL) 

Lent 

Levin  I  MI  i 

Levine  iCAi 

Lewis  iGAj 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowey  i  NY  i 

Luken.  Thomas 

Manton 

Martin  '  NY . 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McE^wen 

McMlllen  iMDi 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfame 

Miller  iCAi 

MUler  (WA. 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  ( MA 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetla 

Patterson 

Payne 'NJ' 

Payne  i  VAi 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 
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Burton 

Chandler 

Clay 

Coble 

Coleman  i  MO  > 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Delay 

DeWlne 


Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  ( CT  i 

Rowland  iGAi 

Roybal 

Riisso 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumwa> 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  i  NY ) 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  I  lA  > 

Smith  iNEi 

Smith  iNJi 

Smith  iVTi 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stal  lings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Siudds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  'GA) 

Tomcelli 

TOWTIS 

TraJ  leant 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Voikmer 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Dickinson 

Doman  <CAi 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Fawell 

Fields 

Prenzel 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Goodling 

Goss 


Orandy 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Heney 

Herger 

Hller 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  dAi 

Lewis  iCAi 

Lewis  iFL> 

Llghtfoot 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  iIL> 


McCandless 

McCoUum 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NCI 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Nlelson 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Paxon 

Qulllen 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Roukema 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Senaenbrenner 

Shays 

Sikorskl 


Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (TXi 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
St&ngeland 
Steams 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Tauke 

Thomas  ( CA ) 
Thomas  ( WY ) 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Wheat 
Whlttaker 
Wolf 
Young (FL) 


ANSWERED  '  PRESENT'- 1 
Campbell  (CA) 


NOT  VOTING-48 


AuCoin 

Boggs 

Carr 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cox 

Dannemeyer 

Dingell 

Flake 

Florlo 

Ford  .  MI  > 

Ford  <TN' 

Gibbons 

Hall  iTX' 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 


Hertel 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Johnson  iCT) 

Jones  ( NC  i 

Leath  (TX) 

Leland 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Markey 

McCrery 

McDade 

McHugh 

Morella 

Mrazek 

Nagle 
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Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Parker 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Roberts 

Stokes 

Swift 

Torres 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Young  (AK) 


So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Baker]  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  BAKER  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  .States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
&U. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1990 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight,  Thursday,  July  27, 


D  This  symbol   represents  the   time  ot  day  during   the   House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D   1407   u  2:07   p.m. 
Matter  set   in  this  typeface  mdicates  words   inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by   a  Member  of  the   House  on  the  floor. 
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1989.  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  GALLO  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONTINUED 
SERVICE  AS  CHAIRMAN  OP 
PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELLIGENCE  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING CERTAIN  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  THE  RULES  OP 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 

consideration  of  House  Resolution  213. 

The    SPEAKER.    The    Clerk    will 

report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: I 

H.  Res.  213 
Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  1(c)  of  rule  XLVIII,  Repre- 
sentative Beilenson  of  California  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  One  Hundred  First 
Congress. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING AMOUNTS  FROM  CON- 
TINGENT FUND  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  OP  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  STANDARDS  OF 
OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  IN  FIRST 
SESSION  OF  THE  lOlST  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  GAYDOS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  101-185) 
on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  208)  provid- 
ing amoimts  from  the  contingent  f tmd 
of  the  House  for  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct in  the  first  session  of  the  101st 
Congress,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


UM  I 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING AMOUNTS  FROM  CON- 
TINGENT FUND  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  IN 
FIRST  SESSION  OP  THE  lOlST 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  GAYDOS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  101-184) 
on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  201)  provid- 
ing amounts  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  for  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  In  the  first 
session  of  the  101st  Congress,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  WATER,  POWER  AND 
OFFSHORE  ENERGY  RE- 

SOURCES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  ON  FRIDAY, 
JULY  28,  1989  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water,  Power 
and  Offshore  Energy  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  sit  on  Friday, 
July  28,  1989.  while  the  House  is  meet- 
ing under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared 
vrlth  the  minority  on  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT  ON 
FRIDAY,  JULY  28,  1989  DURING 
THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow, 
July  28,  1989,  during  the  5-minute 
rule. 

This  has  been  approved  by  the  mi- 
nority as  well,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  0930 


CAUSE  OF  1985  GANDER  CRASH 
REMAINS  A  MYSTERY 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
outraged  at  the  recent  findings  of  the 
former  Canadian  Supreme  Coiut 
Judge  regarding  the  1985  Gander 
crash  which  kiUed  256  Americans. 
After  years  of  controversy  and  specu- 
lation, the  Judge  says  that  the  causes 
of  the  crash  are  tmknown  but  that  to 
reopen  the  investigation  would  cause 
unnecessary  heartache  for  the  fami- 
lies of  victims. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous. 
Families  have  been  fighting  for  the 
truth  for  4  years.  The  Judge's  conclu- 
sion means  that  Gander  remains  a 
mystery,  perhaps  even  a  coverup.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  work 
with  me  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
nonsense  that  persists  in  the  form  of 
silence  from  both  the  Canadian  and 
American  Govenunents  in  this  matter. 


THROUGH  THE  DRUG  WAR 
MAZE  IN  28  DAYS— DAY  8: 
HOUSE  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
ciovemment  Operations  Conunittee,  I 
have  no  qualms  with  admitting  that 
my  committee  is  part  of  the  drug  war 
maze— as  depicted  in  the  Illustration 
at  my  left— in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. It  is  one  of  the  80-plus  commit- 
tees, subcommittees  and  select  com- 
mittees that  the  Nation's  drug  czar 
must  pass  through  to  form  a  drug-con- 
trol strategy. 

Yesterday,  in  the  7th  day  of  my 
guided  tour  of  the  drug  war  maze,  this 
issue  drew  its  first  spark  of  debate  on 
the  House  floor.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  there  is  some  interest. 

As  I  expected,  the  opposing  argu- 
ment was  that  some  committees  need 
their  Jurisdiction  over  drug  control, 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  take 
away  their  authority. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  Congress, 
we  can  come  up  with  a  committee  of 
members  who  are  capable  of  handling 
all  legislation  on  the  war  on  drugs. 
They  will  certainly  be  exi)ected  to 
have  the  input  of  the  President,  his 
Cabinet,  including  the  drug  czar,  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  so  that  all 
angles  are  considered.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  during  another  war,  the  Civil 
War,  Congress  put  its  faith  in  a  single, 
joint  committee  composed  of  Just 
seven  members. 

Currently,  all  435  House  Members 
have  a  committee  assignment  with 
some  connection  to  the  war  on  drugs. 
E^rery  Member  has  at  least  a  small 
piece  of  the  public  relations  pie. 

If  we  want  a  true  war  on  drugs,  we 
will  fight  it  by  troop,  and  not  by  choir. 
If  we  want  a  true  war  on  drugs,  we  will 
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pass  the  Paxon  bill  and  put  our  efforts 
behind  one  committee  that  has  the 
power  to  get  something  done. 


UNITED     STATES     SHOULD     USE 

CAUTION     IN     POSSIBLE     WAIV 

ING  OF  JACKSON-VANIK 

AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. )  

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  constantly   amazed  by   the   rapid 
changes  which   are  occurring   in   the 
Soviet     Union     today.     However,     al 
though  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  hope  that  his  program 
of    perestroika    launches    the    Soviet 
Union  on  the  irreversible  path  toward 
freedom  and  prosperity,  I  am  still  a  re 
alist.  who  recognizes  that  Mr.  Gorba 
chev  is  vulnerable  and  his  policies  may 
in  fact  represent  only  a  temporary  res 
pite  in  the  tumultuous  history  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  this  fundamental 
realization  which  prompts  me  to  urge 
caution  in  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union,    particularly    in    reference    to 
waiving    the    Jackson-Vanik    amend- 
ment. 

Clearly,  one  must  acknowledge  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made  improve 
ments  in  their  emigration  policy  under 
Mr.     Gorbachev.     However,     progress 
concerning  emigration  has  been  limit 
ed.  For  example,  there  are  still  many 
long-term  refuseniks  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  emigrate;  state  security   is 
still  used  as  a  justification  to  bar  emi 
gration:  the  poor  relatives  clause  ls 
still  a  means  to  curb  emigration;  and 
psychiatric  hospitals  are  still  used  for 
political  purposes. 

The  changes  in  Soviet  emigration 
policy  which  have  been  implemented 
thus  far  are  somewhat  superficial,  and 
there  is  little  indication  beyond  verbal 
assurances  that  they  would  survive 
should  Mr.  Gorbachev  fall.  Therefore, 
we  must  encourage  the  Soviet  Union 
to  adopt  institutional  reforms  which 
are  irreversible,  so  that  if  the  Gorba 
chev  phenomena  fades  from  the  hori 
zon.  future  Soviet  leaders  will  still  be 
bound  to  an  emigration  standard,  in 
line  with  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment. Only  when  these  reforms  are 
adopted  and  annual  Jewish  emigration 
levels  exceed  60,000,  with  evidence 
that  this  level  will  be  maintained  or 
surpassed  in  the  future,  should  we 
consider  granting  a  1-year  waiver  or 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment.  Clear 
ly,  now  is  not  the  time  for  this  to  take 
place. 


Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  group  of  Greek  Cypriot  women 
and  several  clergymen  and  journalists 
crossed  the  green  line  and  occupied  an 
abandoned  chapel  and  school  in  the 
buffer  zone  in  Cyprus  to  protest  and 
mark  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus. 

These  peaceful  demonstrators  were 
abducted  and  seized  by  Turkish  armed 
forces  on  Cyprus  as  they  were  praying. 
The  Turkish  forces  violently  broke 
through  the  U.N.  troops  who  were 
there  to  protect  the  buffer  zone  and 
proceeded  to  brutally  arrest  the  peace 
ful  demonstrators.  These  women,  cler- 
gymen, a^id  journalists  were  bayonet- 
ed, beaten  slapped,  pulled  by  .he  hair, 
and  frequently  poked  with  electic 
cattle  prods.  After  being  held  for  5 
days,  the  Greek-Cypriot  women  were 
released  early  in  the  morning  of  July 
25.  However,  the  journalists  and  cler- 
gymen continue  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Sfjeaker,  I  call  for  the  Immedi- 
ate release  of  these  individuals  and  ask 
my  colleagues  to  also  lend  their  voice 
to  this  cause. 

The  sanctity  of  the  religious  service, 
and  the  religious  and  human  rights  of 
these  peaceful  demonstrators  has  been 
violated  by  the  Turkish  Government— 
a  government,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  re- 
ceives over  three  quarters  of  a  billion 
American  dollars  in  foreign  and  mili- 
tary aid  each  year. 

Let's  not  sit  quietly  by  and  let 
Turkey  get  away  with  such  disregard 
for  law  and  humane  practices.  The  re- 
maining captives  must  be  released  im- 
mediately 


NEW  CRISIS  ON  CYPRUS 
(Mr.    BILIRAKIS    asked    and 


was 


given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  support  of  both 
parties  in  supporting  an  amendment 
that  is  very  important  to  the  citizens 
of  New  Mexico. 


LOS    ALAMOS    INCINERATION    OF 

RADIOACTIVE    WASTE    SHOULD 

BE  DELAYED  1  YEAR 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
later  this  morning  this  body  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered.  This  amend 
ment  is  important  to  me.  to  my  district 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Mexico. 

It  does  the  following:  It  delays  incin- 
eration of  radioactive  waste  al  Los 
Alamos  Laboratory  for  1  year  until  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  has  some  regula 
tions  to  oversee  this  matter  properly 
This  is  an  amendment  that  is  ap- 
proved and  supported  by  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  by  Chairman  Aspin,  by 
Chairman  Spratt. 

It  is  a  good  amendment  that  simply 
says  we  are  not  stopping  this  inciner 
ation;  we  just  want  to  make  sure  there 
is  proper  Federal  and  State  oversight. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  simply 
says  that  there  must  be  public  partici- 
pation, there  must  be  environmental 
safeguards  It  is  not  a  partisan  amend- 
ment 


OF    COM- 

CAVES   IN 
OF    GULF 


GUTLESS  SECRETARY 
MERCE  MOSBACHER 
TO  BULLY  TACTICS 
SHRIMPERS 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
what  the  St.  Petersburg  Florida  Times 
had  to  say  about  our  gutless  Secretary 
of  Commerce  yesterday  morning: 

U.S.  Commerce  Secretary  Robert  Mos- 
bacher  showed  this  week  what  kind  of  cour- 
age he  has— none.  He  caved  in  to  the  bully 
tactics  of  the  Gulf  shrimpers  who  don't 
want  to  comply  with  a  Federal  requirement 
that  they  use  devices  to  keep  endangered 
.sea  turtles  from  dying  in  their  nets.  It  is 
.shameful  that  Mosbacher  can't  bear  to 
listen  to  the  shrimpers'  rantings,  yet,  he  ap- 
parently has  no  trouble  watching  an  endan- 
gered animal  die  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mosbacher's  flip  flops 
on  enforcing  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration. All  the  drowned  turtles  that 
will  now  be  washing  ashore.  Mos- 
bacher and  Mosbacher  alone  will  have 
caused  to  be  killed— shame  on  you 
Robert  Mosbacher,  shame  on  you! 


IRS  IS  OUT  OF  CONTROL 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  a  congressional  subcommittee 
was  told  that  the  IRS  has  overstepped 
its  bounds  many  times. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  the  big  sur- 
prise is.  The  American  people  have 
known  this  for  years. 

The  witnesses  testified  that  the  IRS 
targeted  critics,  the  IRS  intimidated 
innocent  taxpayers,  the  IRS  plays  pol- 
itics with  tax  returns;  they  used  exces- 
sive force  and  even  violence;  they  pro- 
moted ruthless  agents  who  carried  out 
the  plan  and  threatened  agents  who 
did  not. 

Now  this  all  came  to  light  in  an  inci- 
dent in  Los  Angeles  where  Ron  Sar- 
anow,  the  former  head  of  the  Los  An- 
geles criminal  division,  is  being  investi- 
gated. 

You  know  what  IRS  agents  said, 
folks?  They  said  they  were  afraid  to 
talk  about  Saranow  because  they  did 
not  want  the  IRS  to  go  after  them. 

Now,  Congress,  if  IRS  agents  are 
afraid  of  the  IRS.  what  about  taxpay- 
ers? It  is  time  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Congress  should  pull  in  the  reins  on 
an  abusive  agency.  No  one  in  America 
should  fear  their  Government,  no  one, 
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and  the  IRS  is  a  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  has  been  out  of  control. 


D  0940 

UNITE  CONGRESS  ON  DRUGS 
AND  CRIME  WAR 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHIPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  is  united  in  the  fight  against 
crime  and  drugs.  We  created  the  drug 
czar  to  unite  law  enforcement  in  the 
fight  against  crime  and  drugs.  The 
most  disimited  group  in  the  fight 
against  crime  and  drugs  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Smith],  for  his  ongoing 
educational  1  minutes  which  highlight 
the  inefficient  committee  system 
which  exists  today  in  Congress. 

Likewise,  I  have  joined  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Paxon], 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legisla- 
tion—which he  will  introduce  today- 
establishing  a  permanent  standing 
committee  of  the  House  with  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  drug  legislation.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort  to  imite  the  Congress  with  ev- 
eryone else  in  the  fight  against  crime 
and  drugs. 


FORGET  DRUG  WAR  BONDS 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bush  administration  is  about  to  repeat 
the  mistake  of  not  living  up  to  respon- 
sible budgeting.  As  we  sit  here  today, 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
Bush  savings  and  loan  bailout  bill  that 
will  essentially  bail  out  the  savings 
and  loan  industry,  by  paying  off  its 
debt  in  the  wrong  way  by  issuing  more 
debt.  This  amounts  to  nothing  less 
than  a  long-term  tax  on  the  American 
people. 

Now  we  hear  the  drug  czar  William 
Bennett  has  come  up  with  a  grand 
new  proposal  to  put  teeth  into  the 
drug  war.  He  wants  to  issue  what  he 
calls  war  bonds,  another  trick  to 
create  more  debt  and  put  another  tax 
on  the  American  people.  This  proposal 
bespeaks  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
missing  the  point.  Our  Nation's  credit 
card  reached  the  limit  long  ago.  We 
should  not  fight  this  Nation's  drug 
war  by  compounding  the  national 
debt. 

Now,  a  few  weeks  ago.  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoin]  had  a  responsible  and  sensi- 
ble amendment,  to  shift  money  in  next 
year's  budget,  a  billion  dollars,  from 
the  star  wars  program  to  drug  wars. 
The  administration  opposed  Members 
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on  that  important  effort.  Now  it  pro- 
ceeds to  try  to  cover  its  faulty  tracks 
in  the  drug  war  by  proposing  this 
phony  proposal  that  only  creates  an- 
other tax  on  the  American  people.  It 
does  not  stand  up  to  the  real  need  to 
fight  the  drug  war  in  this  Nation 
today  and  not  pass  on  the  bill  for  it  by 
taxing  future  generations. 


MILITARY  IS  VITAL  TO  DRUG 
WAR 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  being  from 
Florida  as  I  am,  we  well  know  the 
problems  that  we  have  with  drugs,  and 
the  trouble  that  is  expressed  all  across 
this  country.  Yesterday,  before  the 
Senate,  a  report  was  released  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  State  De- 
partment, saying  something  that 
many  Members  have  known  for  years. 
Many  Members  have  worked  with  and 
tried  to  correct  for  many,  many  years. 
That  is  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  the 
war  against  drugs  in  South  America. 
Most  particularly,  in  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
We  have  DEA  agents  leading  troops, 
Bolivian  and  Peruvian  troops,  that 
cannot  even  speak  Spanish,  and  there- 
fore carmot  communicate  with  them. 

We  have  terrible  situations  down 
there  where  the  troops  are  not  proper- 
ly trained.  If  we  are  serious  about  win- 
ning the  war  against  drugs,  it  is  time 
for  Members  to  get  behind  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's proposal  to  get  Special  Forces  of 
the  United  States  military  actively  in- 
volved. For  Members  to  continue  going 
through  and  pulling  up  by  the  hands, 
hectares  of  coca  plants,  while  for 
every  hectare  that  we  are  destroying, 
nine  more  are  being  planted.  If  we  are 
to  get  serious,  we  are  to  get  our  first 
line  of  defense  actively  involved,  and 
that  is  the  U.S.  military. 


HOUSE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 
PASSES  FLAG  BILL 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  in  a 
strong  bipartisan  vote,  has  this  morn- 
ing passed  a  statute  prohibiting  the 
burning  or  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  We  believe  that  the  statute  is 
constitutional  and  will  be  able  to  with- 
stand court  review. 

The  bill  makes  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  destroy  a  flag  without  regard  to  the 
intent  of  the  person  who  engages  in 
the  prohibitive  conduct,  thereby 
avoiding  a  conflict  with  the  first 
amendment.  The  bill  provides  an  expe- 
dited review  process  so  that  the  courts 
can  quickly  determine  the  constitu- 
tional viability  of  this  bill. 


All  Members.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, deplore  the  offensive  conduct 
of  flag  burning.  The  flag  represents 
the  values  that  this  great  Nation 
stands  for,  and  the  values  that  mil- 
lions died  for.  Every  morning  we  begin 
our  legislative  day  with  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance,  reaffirming  our  devotion  to 
the  highest  value  of  all,  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  This  statute  sets  the 
boimdaries  by  which  all  Americans 
can  show  proper  respect  for  the  flag, 
without  nuining  afoiil  for  our  precious 
Constitution,  and  the  liberties  and 
rights  it  preserves. 

This  bill  will  come  before  the  House 
soon.  I  hope  the  full  Hotise,  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  can  give 
their  support,  as  well. 


OVERLAPPING  COMMITTEE  JU- 
RISDICTION HURTS  CONGRES- 
SIONAL WAR  ON  DRUGS 

(Mr.  PAXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Congressional 
Drug  Committee  Reorganization  Act 
of  1989,  a  bill  to  amend  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  establish  a  permanent 
standing  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control. 

If  enacted  my  legislation  will  abolish 
the  overlapping  jurisdiction  of  the  53 
Hotise  committees  and  subcommittees 
that  currently  have  legislative  author- 
ity on  illegal  drug  issues  and  establish 
instead  a  single  standing  committee 
with  excliusive  authority  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  report  legislation  on  all  Fed- 
eral antidrug  efforts. 

My  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
eliminate  what  is  clearly  an  inefficient 
system  of  conflicting  policies  and  then 
establish  a  singular  effort  to  advance 
the  get-tough  approach  to  drugs  that 
the  American  people — continually  tell 
Members  they  want  and  deserve. 

When  Congress  receives  the  Presi- 
dent's national  drug  policy  in  Septem- 
ber, it  is  absolutely  crucial  that  we 
have  a  coordinated  process  for  dealing 
with  the  President's  recommendations 
for  wirming  the  war  on  drugs  in  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  get  as  seri- 
ous as  the  American  people  on  this 
vital  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  reform 
our  ciurent  war  of  words  into  a  real 
war  on  drugs. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
28  cosponsors  in  this  effort  by  cospon- 
soring  this  important  legislation  to  im- 
prove our  effectiveness  in  moving 
toward  a  drug-free  America. 
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INTRODUCTION      OF      PAIR      EM 

PLOYMENT        REINSTATEMENT 

ACT 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Pair  Employment 
ReinsUtement  Act.  This  legislation  is 
in  direct  response  to  the  Supreme 
Coiut  decision  in  the  case  of  Wards 
Cove  Packing  Co.  versus  Atonin.  By 
rendering  this  decision  the  Court 
abandoned  the  rule  it  unaniriously 
adopted  18  years  ago  In  Griggs  Versus 
Duke  Power  that  when  employment 
practices  have  a  disparate  impact  on 
minorities  and  women,  employers 
must  prove  that  these  practices  are  re- 
quired by  business  necessity.  The 
Griggs  rule  was  a  critically  important 
weapon  in  ending  the  practices  that 
perpetuated  discrimination,  and  the 
Pair  Employment  Reinstatement  Act 
will  restore  the  Griggs  rule  to  the  civil 
rights  arsenal. 

This  legislation  would  reesUbllsh 
that  it  is  the  defendants'  burden  to 
prove  that  a  practice  is  a  business  ne- 
cessity once  the  plaintiff  has  esUb- 
llshed  a  discriminatory  disparate 
impact.  Second,  under  this  act  the 
plaintiff  may  challenge  a  group  of  em- 
ployment practices  without  having  to 
demonstrate  that  each  specific  prac- 
tice within  the  group  resulted  in  dis- 
parate Impact.  Additionally,  this  bill 
would  clarify  that  proof  of  business 
necessity  requires  a  showing  that  the 
challenged  business  practice  is  essen- 
tial to  Job  performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  protecting  civil  rights 
is  and  should  be  a  bipartisan  issue.  If 
our  country  stands  for  anything,  it 
stands  for  the  principle  that  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunity  shall  not 
be  denied.  This  legislation  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense Fund,  the  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law.  the  Na 
tional  Women's  Law  Center,  and  the 
ACLU.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  legislation  and 
on  the  upcoming  omnibus  civil  rights 
legislation. 


proves  that  it  reduces  competition  for 
Federal  contracts,  costs  the  American 
people  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
money,  auid  bogs  down  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  unnecessary  pa- 
perwork. 

The  Davis-Bacon  reform  amend- 
ment, proposed  by  Congressman  Stem- 
holm  and  Congressman  Stangeland 
erase  all  of  these  problems  and  many 
others.  This  reform  is  painless  and 
would  do  much  good  for  small  busi- 
nessowners  and  the  American  taxpay- 
er. As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  choice  is  a  simple  one.  Act  respon- 
sibly; vote  for  the  Stenholm-Stange- 
land  amendment  today. 


DAVIS-BACON  REFORM 
(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  entrusted  us  with  a 
great  responsibility— one  I  believe  has 
been  often  shirked  in  these  times  of 
runaway  congressional  spending.  This 
is  why  I  believe  the  choice  we  face  in 
considering  Davis- Bacon  reform  is  a 
simple  one. 

Davis-Bacon  was  enacted  in  1931  to 
protect  the  wa«es  of  construction 
workers  engaged  In  Federal  Govern- 
ment  projects.    However,    experience. 


RECOGNITION  OF  POUSH 

ARMED      FORCES     OF     WORLD 

WAR  II 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  the  Friday  before  Labor 
Day.  most  Americans  will  begin  the 
sunmier's  last  long  weekend-a  time 
for  picnics  and  camping,  a  time  of  fun 
with  family  and  friends. 

For  many  Polish-Americans,  howev- 
er. September  1st  this  year  has  far 
greater  significance.  In  Poland,  50 
years  ago,  September  1  was  not  a  place 
for  fun  with  family  or  friends.  It  was. 
instead,  a  day  of  terror  and  anguish,  a 
day  of  pain  and  death. 

With  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Poland, 
September  1.  1939.  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II.  a  date  that 
changed  all  of  our  lives,  and  the  world, 
forever.  Against  horrible  odds,  the 
Polish  men  and  women  who  fought 
bravely  against  the  Nazi  onslaught 
were  eventually  defeated.  Those  who 
died,  sacrificed  their  lives  fighting  the 
most  terrible  totalitarian  force  our 
world  has  yet  witnessed.  Those  who 
survived  were  imprisoned,  or  escaped 
to  regroup,  and  distinguish  themselves 
on  numerous  European  and  North  Af- 
rican battlefronts. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
conmiemorating  the  anniversary  of 
that  fateful  day  by  cosponsoring  a  res- 
olution marking  September  1,  1989,  as 
"National  Day  of  Recognition  of  the 
Polish  Armed  Forces  of  World  War  II " 
in  honor  of  those  brave  Polish  Armed 
Forces  who  provided  the  world  such 
inspiration  in  one  of  democracy's  dark- 
est hours. 


ments  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  that  are  designed  to 
reform  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Despite 
rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  only  the 
Stenholm-Stangeliuid  amendment  is 
true  reform. 

The  Stenholm-Stangeland  amend- 
ment makes  several  meaningful 
changes  to  Davis-Bacon,  including 
raising  the  threshold  to  $250,000.  The 
result  of  these  changes  will  bring 
about  the  following: 

First,  it  will  save  $3.5  billion  in  tax- 
payer dollars  by  1994;  No.  2.  it  would 
open  up  Federal  procurement  opportu- 
nities for  small  business;  No.  3,  it  will 
offer  entry-level  jobs  for  youth,  mi- 
norit.js.  and  women;  No.  4,  it  will 
reduce  dramatically  burdensome  Fed- 
eral paperwork;  and.  No.  5.  it  will  pro- 
vide quality,  cost-effective  Federal 
construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members,  if 
they  want  to  vote  for  real  reform,  to 
vote  yes  on  Stenholm-Stangeland 
today. 


TRUE  REFORM  OP  DAVIS-BACON 
COMES  WITH   THE   STENHOLM 
STANGELAND  AMENDMENT 
(Mr.  STANGELAND  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks). 
Mr.    STANGELAND.    Mr.    Speaker. 

today  the  House  will  consider  amend- 


PROPOSED  ENVIRONMENTAL 

AMENDMENTS      TO      THE      DE- 
FENSE AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
appeared  before  the  Rules  Conmiittee 
to  seek  to  have  made  in  order  five 
amendments  to  H.R.  2461.  the  Nation- 
al Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1990-91.  to  address  a  number  of 
major  issues  involving  the  environ- 
mental restoration  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Although  they 
were  not  made  In  order,  the  problems 
they  seek  to  address  remain  and  the 
need  for  timely  remedies  are  as  press- 
ing as  ever. 

Amendment  105  would  authorize  the 
use  of  DERA  funds  to  reimburse  a 
State  for  its  costs  of  technical  review 
and  oversight  through  cooperative 
agreements  and  eliminate  the  current 
need  for  waivers  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Amendment  106  would  limit  the  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  to  DERA 
funds  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
consistent  with  a  "worst-first"  priority 
scheme  for  environmental  restoration 
and  would  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of 
the  State  and  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
the  priority  setting  process.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  amendment  was  to  make 
more  difficult  the  earmarking  of  funds 
by  Members  of  Congress  who  would 
try  to  accelerate  environmental  clean- 
ups at  lower  priority  hazardous  waste 
sites  in  their  districts. 

Amendment  107  would  limit  the  use 
of  DERA  funds  for  cleanups  at  DOD 
national  priority  list  sites  to  those 
where  the  EIPA  Administrator  has  ap- 
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proved  remedial  action.  This  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  ensure  that 
DERA  funds  are  expended  for  clean- 
ups in  a  cost  effective  manner  and  to 
fend  off  State  efforts  to  compel  the 
expenditure  of  DERA  funds  for  reme- 
dies at  NFL  sites  not  approved  by  the 
EPA  Administrator. 

Amendment  108  would  provide  that 
no  DOD  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
shall  be  liable  for  civil  poialties  for 
violating  an  envlronmoital  statute 
where  the  individual  was  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  or  her  employment  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  violation.  This 
amendment  would  provide  a  standard- 
ized protection  against  civil  liability 
for  EKDD  employees  that  would  be  con- 
sistent with  existing  similar  language 
in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 

Amendment  109  would  have  provid- 
ed the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  dis- 
cretionary authority  in  certain  circum- 
stances to  make  DOD  attorneys,  per- 
sonnel, and  funds  available  to  be  used 
to  assist  in  the  representation  of  DOD 
employees  who  are  charged  with 
criminal  violations  of  environmental 
laws. 

I  regret  that  these  amendments  were 
not  made  in  order  because  they  seek  to 
remedy  problems  that  are  growing 
more  serious  with  each  passing  day 
and  impair  the  DOD's  ability  to  carry 
out  environmental  activities  in  a  cost- 
effective,  coherent,  and  responsive 
fashion.  Timely  solutions  to  these 
problems  are  imperative,  and  the 
Members  may  be  assured  that  I  will 
continue  to  press  for  responsible  legis- 
lative remedies. 


GOOD  NEWS  ON  TAX  REFORM 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
good  news  for  all  those  who  are  watch- 
ing very  carefully  the  fate  of  section 
89  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
That  odious,  complex  section  Is  a  real 
burden  to  the  businessmen  and  work- 
ing people  of  the  country,  and  efforts 
are  being  mounted  in  various  ways  to 
remove  it  from  the  scene  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tax  Code. 

Very  recently  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  successful  in  adding  an 
amendment  that  would  prohibit  the 
Treasury  Department  from  enforcing 
or  spending  any  money  to  enforce  this 
provision  of  the  Tax  Code. 

That  is  very  good  news,  but  it  does 
not  end  the  problem.  The  law  still  re- 
mains on  the  books,  so  the  next  full 
efforts  will  be  beginning  to  try  to 
repeal  section  89.  Over  300  Members 
of  the  House  have  signed  on  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  and  repeal  it,  and  we 
feel  all  our  efforts  from  now  imtil  that 
occurs  will  be  molded  toward  that  ob- 
jective. 


WILL  THE  REAL  DAVIS-BACON 
COMPROMISE  PLEASE  STAND 
UP? 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
tcft  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  writing  of  our  Constitution  by  our 
Nation's  founders  to  splitting  the  dif- 
ference on  the  smallest  appropriations 
here  in  Congress,  compromise  always 
has  been  an  essential  feature  of  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Claiming  compromise,  some  have 
urged  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Murphy-Davis-Bacon  amendment 

later  today  as  a  compromise.  These 
same  special  interest  groups  have 
tarred  my  amendment  as  a  "virtual 
repeal"  of  Davis-Bacon. 

As  I  did  yesterday.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  gnuih.  You  wiU  notice  that 
the  budget  savings  from  the  Stenholm 
amendment  amount  to  53  percent  of 
repeal.  And  you  see  where  the  Murphy 
amendment  takes  us— deeper  into  red 
ink. 

Which  is  the  compromise? 

In  my  amendment,  I  give  up  47  per- 
cent—I call  that  compromise. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment right  here.  Where  is  the  compro- 
mise? 

It's  on  the  bottom  half  of  page  2, 
where  we  find  a  complicated,  bifurcat- 
ed, slightly  higher  threshold— and 
that  change  is  undone  on  the  very 
next  page. 

But  the  rest  of  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment—the remaining  22  pages- 
expand  Davis-Bacon  in  every  way 
imaginable.  That  is  organized  labor's 
idea  of  compromise:  One-half  page  of 
token  relief  plus  22  pages  that  makes  a 
bad  status  quo  even  worse. 

If  you  have  been  told  the  Murphy 
amendment  is  a  compromise,  just  read 
this  amendment,  and  then  read  this 
chart. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  ALLOW 
BURNING  OF  SOILED  FLAGS 

(Mr.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  this  morning  just 
committed  an  outrageous  act.  We  ap- 
proved, over  my  opposition,  a  statute 
that  allegedly  fixes  the  problem  of  the 
burning  of  the  flag.  It  has  a  loophole 
in  it  big  enough  to  drive  a  Mack  truck 
through,  and  any  lawyer  who  did  not 
get  his  degree  out  of  a  Wheaties  box 
can  figure  that  out. 

It  permits  the  burning  of  a  flag  if  it 
is  soiled,  and  it  says  any  conduct  may 
be  used  to  destroy  such  a  flag.  I  could 
take  a  lighter  and  bum  a  soiled  flag 
for  protest  purposes,  and  under  this 
law  I  am  not  guilty. 


Those  of  us  who  support  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  were  denied  our 
first  amendment  rights  to  debate  and 
discuss  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Next  we^  on  this  floor  the  bUl  will 
come  in  under  suspension,  and  we  will 
have  been  gagged;  162  Manbers  who 
sponsored  the  constituticHial  amend- 
ment have  been  gagged  by  a  prior  re- 
straint caused  by  the  majority  on  Vbe 
committee,  and  I  urge  the  Members 
next  week  to  watch  very  carefully 
what  happens  with  that  outrageous 
statute. 


WHAT  PRICE  POLITICS? 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Ui.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
entitle  this  brief  statement:  "What 
price  politics?" 

We  had  a  vote  in  the  House  some 
time  ago  on  an  amendment  offered  in 
good  faith  to  provide  for  mandatory 
drug  testing  in  the  State  Department. 
A  legitimate  argument  could  be  made 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  is  a  great 
idea  or  a  bad  idea.  But  in  the  course  of 
discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  for 
about  90  percent  of  the  people  who 
are  now  reached  in  a  program  put  into 
place  by  the  administration  with 
regard  to  drug  testing  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  related  agencies,  this 
legislation  for  mandatory  testing 
really  was  unnecessary.  The  position 
that  was  taken  by  the  committee  at 
that  time  which  had  responsibility  for 
the  legislation  was:  This  was  support- 
ed at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  administration  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

So  we  did  that,  and  the  amendment 
was  defeated.  But  the  national  com- 
mittee of  the  other  party  decided  this 
was  great  politics,  so  they  sent  out  a 
press  release  only  to  the  Democratic 
Members  who  voted  in  support  of  the 
administration's  position  and  accused 
them  of  being  soft  on  drugs  or  unwill- 
ing to  enter  into  the  drug  fight.  No 
Republican  got  that  press  release. 

So  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  price 
politics?  What  price  bipartisanship? 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZAnON  ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  211  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  HJl. 
2461. 

n  0959 

III  THX  coiocrms  or  thk  whole 
Accordingly,     the     House     resolved 
Itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
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Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2461)  to  authorize  ap 
propriations  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  military  functions  of  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  persormel  levels  for  such  De 
partment    for    fiscal    years    1990   and 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
DuRBiN    (Chairman   pro   tempore)    in 
the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Wednesday.  July  26.  1989. 
amendment  No.  7  printed  in  part  two 
of  House  Report  101-168  had  been  di.s 
posed  of. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend 
ment  No.  19  relating  to  plutonium  pro 
duction  printed  in  part  one  of  House 
Report  101-168,  by.  and  if  offered  by. 
the     gentleman     from     Oregon     [Mr 
Wyden]  or  his  designee. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  WydenI. 
D  1000 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WYDEJI 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wyden  At  ihe 
end  of  title  XXXI  (page  350.  after  line  3 
add  the  following  new  part  (and  conform 
the  table  of  contents  accordingly  i 

Part  D  -International  Plutonivm 
Control 

SEC    3141   SHORT  TITtE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the     Interna 
tioual  Plutonium  Control  Act". 

SEC.     3U2      FIM)IN(;S     AM>     DEI  1..4R.\TU)NS     OK 
POLKY 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  as  fol 
lows; 

( I )  While  the  United  SUtes  has  ceased  op 
eratlng  all  of  its  reactors  used  for  the  pro 
duction  of  Plutonium  for  weapons  purpo.ses. 
the  Soviet  Linion  is  currently  operating  a.s 
many  as  11  reactors  for  the  production  of 
materials  for  nuclear  weapons. 

I  2)  A  mutual  United  States-Soviet  ban  on 
the  production  of  plutonium  and  highly  en 
riched  uranium  for  weapons  purposes  would 
impose  an  additional  constraint  on  a    break 
out"    from   arms   limitation   agreemenUs   b\ 
malting  it  more  difficult  to  accumulate  an 
inventory  of  weapons-grade  nuclear  maten 
al.  and  thus  would  strengthen  mutual  confi 
dence  between  the  superpowers  about  the 
reliability  of  future  nuclear  arms  reduction 
agreements. 

(3)  Such   a   ban   would   also   provide   evi 
dence  to  nonnuclear  weapons  states  of  fur 
Iher  progress  in  United  States-Soviet  com 
pliance  with  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation     of     Nuclear     Weapons, 
which  calls  for  negotiations  on  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date 

(4)  In  veiw  of  the  prospect  of  significantly 
reduced  nuclear  arsenals  in  the  future  and 
the  availability  of  special  nuclear  matenaLs 
from  dismantled  weapons  to  meet  future 
stockpile  requirements,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  agree  to  forgo 
further  production  of  plutonium  and  highly 
enriched  uranium  for  weapons  purposes. 
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(5)  A  cutoff  in  the  production  of  plutoni 
um  and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  weap 
ons  purposes  in  an  e.ssential  prerequisite  for 
any  long  term  plan  to  venfiably  dismantle 
and  reduce  permanently  nuclear  warhead 
stockpiles. 

(6)  Before  the  United  States  spends  bil 
lions  of  dollars  to  ensure  the  future  safe  op 
eration  of  facilities  to  produce  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  weapons 
purposes,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  jointly  explore  the  feasibility 
of~ 

(A)  a  mutual  shutdown  of  plutonium  pro- 
duction reactors,  chemical  separation  facili- 
ties, and  isotop*'  separation  plants  dedicated 
to  the  production  of  plutonium  for  weapons 
purposes;  and 

iB>  the«afeguarded  operation  of  uranium 
enrichment  and  chemical  separation  facili 
ties  for  non weapons  purposes. 

i7i  National  and  cooperative  technical 
means  of  verification,  and  safeguards 
against  the  diversion  of  weapon  grade  nucle 
ar  materials  from  u.se  in  civilian  nuclear  fa 
cilities  to  u-so  in  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  would  detect  attempts  by  the 
United  Slates  or  the  Soviet  Union  to 
produce  or  divert  significant  quantities  of 
the  current  stockpiles  of  these  materials. 

1 81  An  agreement  between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  terminate 
production  of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
iiched  uranium  for  weapons  purposes 
should  be  opened  al  the  earliest  possible 
date  for  signature  by  other  nations  posse.ss 
ing  nuclear  weapons. 

SEC  J143.  NE<;<)TIATI()N.S  T<i  KM)  PRODI  <TION  <IK 
PI.ITOVUM  ^ND  HK.Hl.^  ENRHHED 
1  R.AMI  M  KOK  M  (  LEAR  WEAPONS 

The  Congress  urges  the  President  to  seek 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  ver 
ifiable  agreement  for  an  end  by  both  coun 
tries  to  the  produrlion  of  plutonium  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  for  weapon.s  pur 
poses. 

SE(    3U4   VERIKK  ATION 

It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union- 

il)  should  establish  verification  arrange- 
ments to  monitor  the  cessation  of  activities 
called  for  by  this  part,  including  mutual  in 
spections  as  necessary  - 

lAi  of  the  production  reactors,  chemical 
.separation  facilities,  and  isotope  separation 
plants  m  each  country  that  are  dedicated  to 
the  production  of  plutonium  for  weapons 
purpo.ses  in  order  to  verify,  for  purposes  of 
section  3146.  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Slates  have  ceased  such  production, 
and 

Bi  of  the  production  reactors,  chemical 
separation  facilities,  uranium  enrichment 
facilities,  and  i.sotope  separation  plants  in 
each  country  m  order  to  verify  compliance 
*iih  the  agreement  called  for  in  section 
3143. 

i2i  should  furnish  the  technical  equip 
ment  and  personnel  to  implement  .safe 
guards  at  civilian  nuclear  facilities  in  each 
country,  and  should  consider  eventually 
transferring  the  safeguards  mission  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  and 

i3i  should  consider  increasing  their  re 
spective  contributions  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the  level  neces 
.sary  to  fund  the  assignment  of  additional 
fully  trained  inspectors  to  each  country  to 
a-ssume  additional  safeguards  responslbilties 
at  civilian  nuclear  facilities. 

SE«    3I4.T  EX(  HA.N(;E.S  OE  INEOR.MATION 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
seek  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 


the   United  Slates   and   the  Soviet   Union 
will- 

(1)  exchange  information  on  the  location, 
mission,  and  maximum  annual  capacity  of 
their  facilities  essential  to  the  production  of 
tritium  for  stockpile  replenishment;  and 

(2)  provide  to  each  other  a  complete  in- 
ventory of  the  facilities  dedicated  to  the 
production  of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  for  weapons  purposes. 

SEC     3146.   PRODICTION   OF   PLITOMI  M    FOR  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Consistent  with  section 
3143,  the  Congress  urges  the  President  to— 

<  1 )  propose  a  mutual  and  verifiable  halt  in 
United  States-Soviet  production  of  plutoni- 
um for  weapons  purposes;  and 

(2)  seek  to  establish  a  mutual  United 
States-Soviet  working  group  to  examine  the 
technical  aspects  of  a  United  States-Soviet 
halt  in  the  production  of  fissile  materials 
for  weapons  purposes. 

(bi  Report. -The  President  shall  prepare 
a  report  for  the  Congress  on  the  verification 
and  technical  aspects  of  a  mutual  and  verifi- 
able United  States-Soviet  halt  in  production 
of  plutonium  for  weapons  purposes.  The 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  no 
later  than  April  30.  1990.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare this  report,  the  President  shall,  by  De- 
cember 31.  1989.  establish  a  United  States 
technical  working  group  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  verification  and  technical  as- 
pects of  such  a  hall. 

SEC  3M7   PRODI  (TION  OF  TRITH  M 

Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  as 
intending  to  affect  the  production  of  triti- 
um. 
SEC  314"  definitions 

For  the  purposes  of  this  part— 

( li  the  term  "chemical  separation  plant 
dedicated  to  the  production  of  plutonium" 
means  a  facility  that  separates  fission  prod 
ucts  from  plutonium  contained  in  reactor 
spent  fuel  and  irradiated  target  assemblies; 

(2 1  the  term  production  of  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  for  weapons 
purposes"  does  not  include- 

(A)  activities  described  in  paragraph  (3); 
or 

(Bi  the  operation  of  a  uranium  enrich- 
ment or  chemical  separation  facility  under 
mutually  agreed  safeguards  to  obtain- 

Mi  highly  enriched  uranium  fuel  for  triti- 
um production  reactors  and  naval  reactors, 
or 

(111  plutonium  for  civil  purposes; 

(3i  the  term  production  of  plutonium  for 
weapons  purposes"  does  not  include  activi- 
ties conducted  in  connection  with  the  recy- 
cling of  special  nuclear  material  from  re- 
tired weapons  and  the  recovery  from  scrap 
of  the  existing  weapon-grade  plutonium  in- 
ventory, and 

(41  the  term  "isotope  separation  plant 
dedicated  to  the  production  of  plutonium 
for  weapons  purposes '  doeo  not  include 
pilot-scale  facilities  utilized  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  research  and  development. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Wyden]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyjen]. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  I  offer  is  coauthored  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
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da  [Mr.  Fascell],  and  two  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauke]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green]. 

In  its  broadest  sense,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  a  step  toward 
achieving  two  goals  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues share,  a  safer  world  and  a 
cleaner  environment.  It  stands  for  a 
safer  world  because  you  cannot  talk 
about  arms  control  without  also  pursu- 
ing negotiations  toward  halting  the 
production  of  plutonitim  and  highly 
enriched  uranium  that  goes  into  those 
weapons. 

It  stands  for  a  cleaner  environment 
because  you  cannot  stand  for  having 
clean  water  and  clean  air  without 
cleaning  up  the  radioactive  chemical 
muck  that  has  been  poured  into  our 
ground  and  air  and  water  over  many 
years  by  DOE  weapons  facilities. 

We  are  on  the  floor  today  because 
right  now  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  reach  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
agreement  that  bans  the  further  pro- 
duction of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  for  weapons  purposes. 
That  is  all  our  amendment  seeks  to  do 
today.  It  urges  the  President  to  seek 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on  a  plu- 
tonium production  ban. 

Right  now  we  are  not  producing  any 
nuclear  weapons  materials  at  all.  We 
have  shut  down  our  reactors  for  envi- 
ronmental and  safety  purposes,  but 
the  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  op- 
erating 12  to  14  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction reactors  at  the  very  time  that 
we  debate  this  issue;  so  there  is  an  im- 
balance, I  would  say  to  the  Chair  and 
our  colleagues,  with  respect  to  weap- 
ons production  and  it  is  an  imbalance 
that  favors  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  sponsors  and  supporters  of 
today's  amendment  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  that  imbalance  and  shut 
down  the  Soviet  reactors  permanently 
and  correct  the  asymmetry  in  weapons 
production  materiels  that  favor  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  do  that, 
to  shut  down  their  production  capabil- 
ity while  our  reactors  are  still  down, 
we  would  be  able  to  achieve  a  de  facto 
moratorium  on  production  and  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  on  a  permanent  cutoff  of 
Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  urani- 
um. 

What  this  is  all  about.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  test  the  Soviets,  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  challenge  them, 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  call  their 
bluff  and  press  them,  push  them  to 
shut  down  their  own  reactors. 

If  the  Congress  passes  this  amend- 
ment, we  put  the  ball  in  the  Soviets 
court.  We  will  be  sending  them  a 
strong  message  that  says  that  we  are 
willing   to   negotiate   about   weapons 


production  controls  if  they  are  willing 
to  shut  down  their  own  reactor  com- 
plex. 

Now,  as  our  colleagues  know.  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  has  been  flying  all 
over  the  world  saying  that  he  would 
shut  down  a  handful  of  reactors;  but 
the  fact  is  that  most  of  the  Soviets 
have  theirs  open,  while  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev tries  to  take  credit  for  shutting 
down  a  handful,  even  though  we  shut 
down  all  of  ours  many  months  ago. 

So  we  would  like  to  see  if  the  Soviets 
mean  business  on  this  nuclear  weap- 
ons production  issue.  That  is  why  we 
are  urging  that  negotiations  be  pur- 
sued. 

Our  stockpile  of  weapons  grade  plu- 
tonium is  immense.  The  half  life  of 
Plutonium  is  24,000  years,  and  all  the 
evidence  indicates  that  we  have  a  very 
substantial  stockpile. 

An  agreement,  if  one  can  be 
achieved,  would  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
production  of  new  plutoniiun  that 
would  prevent  the  Soviets  from  accu- 
mulating a  secret  inventory  of  weap- 
ons materiels  that  might  enable  them 
to  break  out  of  other  arms  control 
agreements. 

Finally,  a  United  States-Soviet 
agreement  could  strengthen  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  by  demonstrating 
that  the  superpowers  are  cutting  back 
their  own  procluction  of  weapons  ma- 
teriels. 

The  amendment  does  four  things.  It 
urges  the  F»resident  to  negotiate  a 
mutual  halt  to  United  States-Soviet 
plutonium  production.  It  urges  the 
President  to  establish  a  United  States- 
Soviet  technical  working  group  to  ex- 
amine the  technical  aspects  of  the 
issue.  It  requires  that  a  working  group 
be  established  by  December  31,  1989, 
to  look  at  verification  and  technical 
aspects  of  the  issue,  and  requires  the 
U.S.  working  group  to  submit  its 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  techni- 
cal Issues  by  April  30,  1990. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  sponsors  that  we 
should  use  this  unique  historical  op- 
portunity to  challenge  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
applaud  the  gentleman's  initiative  and 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

With  two  colleagues,  we  just  re- 
turned from  the  Soviet  Union  and  one 
of  our  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  to 
a  nuclear  weapons  plutonium  produc- 
tion complex  near  Kystym  In  Eastern 
Europe,  also  near  the  city  of  Chelya- 
binsk. We  were  able  to  verify  that  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev,  or  President  Gorba- 
chev's statement  about  beginning  to 
close  their  nuclear  weapons  reactors 
has  In  fact  begun.  We  verified  and  vis- 
ited two  nuclear  weapons  reactors  that 
had  been  In  fact  closed. 


They  announced  to  us  that  they 
were  going  to  close  a  third  one  and  we, 
of  course,  urged  them  to  close  them 
aU. 

In  our  discussions  there,  I  might  tell 
our  colleagues,  we  were  able  to  have 
conversations  with  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  who  told  us  of  their  in- 
tention within  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  perhaps  a  nimiber  of  months, 
that  they  were  going  to  pass  legisla- 
tion revising  what  is  their  version  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  in  which 
they  hope  to  declassify  or  begin  to  dis- 
close Important  data  about  their  plu- 
tonium production. 

We  were  able  to  verify  to  our  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Congress  that 
there  Is  a  solid  community,  I  carmot 
say  that  it  Is  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  our  coun- 
terparts, by  some  people  who  indeed 
see  that  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  at  a  crossroads  of  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  crank  up  plutonlimi 
production  again  as  a  window  of  op- 
portimlty  for  their  own  s(x;iety  to 
begin  shutting  their  weapons  complex- 
es down. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
not  get  out  of  phase  with  each  other, 
so  that  we  have  reaction  and  overreac- 
tion  and  set  off  a  new  spiral  of  pluto- 
nium production. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  timely.  I  applaud  him  for  all 
the  work  that  he  has  been  doing  over 
the  past  year  on  this  particular  Issue, 
and  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  approve 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
just  been  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  par- 
ticularly helpful  and  we  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  KYL.  Yes,  I  do  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compli- 
ment the  sponsor  of  this  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wyden],  for  raising  this  Important 
Issue.  He  has  been  before  the  DOE 
panel  and  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this. 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  explain  why.  This  amend- 
ment Is  a  revised  version  of  the  Inter- 
national Plutonium  Control  Act, 
which  was  a  bill  that  would  deny  fund- 
ing to  programs  which  would  reestab- 
lish our  ability  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons  materials. 

This  amendment  has  been  revised  to 
make  that  law  nonbindlng,  except  for 
a  requirement  that  the  President  pre- 
pare a  report  and  that  he  establish  a 
technical  working  group  to  advise  him 
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on  the  verification  and  technical  as 
pecte  of  a  United  States-Soviet  halt  in 
production  of  plutonium  for  weapons 
purposes. 

Despite  this  revision,  however,  the 
Wyden  amendment  still  deserves  to  be 
defeated,  and  here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why. 

First  of  all,  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Second,  it  would  undercut  our  abili- 
ty to  negotiate  effective  arms  control 
agreements. 

Third,  it  promotes  a  freeze  in  a  dan- 
gerous asymmetry  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  as  my  colleague  pointed  out. 
the  Soviets  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons  materials, 
while  the  United  Stetes  has  none,  and 
let  me  explain  that  just  a  little  fur 
ther. 

As  my  colleague  pointed  out,  the  So- 
viets have  between  12  and  14  weapons 
production  facilities  working  today 
The  United  States  has  none. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Soviets  can 
produce  some  of  these  materials  in 
commercial  reactors,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  us  to  verify  whether 
or  not  that  kind  of  capacity  was  termi 
nated. 

□  1010 

The  Soviets  do  not,  as  the  United 
SUtes  does,  draw  a  line  between  their 
commercial  and  weapons-producing  ca 
pability.  The  United  SUtes  is  on  a 
path  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  fa- 
cility which  wUl  take  between  10  and 
12  years  to  complete,  and  until  that  is 
done  we  will  not  have  an  isotope-sepa- 
ration facility  in  this  country,  so  today 
we  have  no  capacity  whatsoever.  The 
facility  that  we  plan  on  using  to  sepa 
rate  the  isotopes  to  provide  plutonium 
will  not  be  ready  for  a  period  of  10 
years  at  least,  probably  closer  to  12. 
This  is  a  dangerous  asymmetry. 

VSrhat  this  legislation  ultimately 
seeks  to  accomplish  is  for  both  sides  to 
agree  not  to  produce  plutonium  and 
highly  erulched  uranium,  but  it  does 
nothing  about  the  capacity  to  produce. 
We  have  no  capacity.  The  Soviets  have 
a  significant  capacity. 

Even  if  we  were  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  as  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  propose,  the  Soviets 
would  still  have  the  capacity,  and  they 
can  begin  ginning  up  that  capacity  to 
produce  this  weapons  material  in  as 
little  as  2  or  3,  perhaps  4  or  5.  days. 
We  are  not  talking  about  a  long  time 
for  them  to  break  out.  Their  capacity 
is  there.  It  is  ready  to  go.  They  can 
begin  using  it  virtually  overnight, 
whereas  the  United  SUtes  would  take 
10  or  12  years  to  develop  our  capacity, 
and  the  only  exception  to  that  is  if  the 
United  SUtes  were  to  convert  tritium- 
producing-capacity  facilities  into  plu- 
tonium. That  would  take  time.  We  do 
not  even  have  the  tritium-producing 


facilities  right  now,  although  we  hope 
to  get  them  up  and  running  over  the 
course  of  the  ne.xt  year  to  3  years. 

If  we  follow  this  path,  we  end  up 
with  a  very  dangerous  asymmetry. 
where  if  our  colleagues  are  successful. 
there  is  no  production  on  either  side 
but  the  SovieUs  are  left  with  the  capac- 
ity to  produce  at  any  time,  and  the 
United  SUtes  has  none. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend 
ment  contains  erroneous  findings 
which  the  Congress  should  not  accept 
as  policy.  Some  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  will  say  that  there  i-s 
nothing  bindmg  about  this;  it  is  just  a 
sense  of  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
does  not  make  sen.se  to  say  things  that 
are  not  sensible.  This  Congress  should 
not  be  on  record  as  saying  things  that 
are  wrong  and  that  are  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  negotiating  posi 
tion  in  Geneva.  So  a  .sense  of  Congress 
resolution  which  is  wrong  does  have 
negative  consequence.s.  and  we  should 
not  be  a  party  to  the  adoption  of  such 
an  amendment. 

Let  me  get  into  some  of  the  specifics 
about  the  proposed  Wyden  amend 
ment.  It  declares  that  a  mutual  United 
Slates-Soviet  ban  on  production  of 
plutonium  and  highly  enriched  urani- 
um would  impose  an  additional  con- 
straint on  a  breakout .  As  I  suggested  a 
moment  agu  Mr.  Chairman,  e.xactly 
the  opposite  is  the  case. 

If  an  agreement  is  reached,  neither 
side  is  producing  this  material,  but  the 
Soviets  retain  the  capacity,  the  ability. 
to  do  so  virtually  overnight  The 
United  States  does  not. 

We  do  not  constrain  a  breakout  with 
this  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  promote  the  po.ssibility  of  a  break 
out. 

Second,  the  Wyden  amendment  sug 
gests  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  .agree  to  stop  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapon.s  material 
because  of  'he  ongoing  START  negoti 
ations  and  the  possibility  that  we  will 
someday  reduc  e  the  number  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  is  a  prospect  to  be 
devoutly  wished,  and  it  is  assumed.  1 
think,  by  al;  of  us  that  the  START  ne- 
gotiations will  in  fart  relatively  .soor. 
result  in  a  decrease  by  about  50  per 
cent  of  our  .strategic  warheads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  as  we  all  know, 
there  is  no  START  agreement  yet 
but,  secondly,  it  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  our  ability  to  negotiate  on 
such  an  agreement  when  the  Soviets 
see  the  United  States  Congress  willing 
to  undercut  our  ability  to  mainiair. 
our  nuclear  deterrent  through  the 
cutoff  of  weapons  material  production 
What  me.s;^age  doos  this  send  lo  the 
Soviets?  It  tells  them  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  havf  no  capacity  to  produce 
while  allowing  the  Soviets  to  maintain 
their  capacity  to  produce.  That  is  not 
conducive  to  tiu  establishment  of  an 
agreement  between  the  two  sides. 


Third,  the  Wyden  amendment 
claims  that  a  cutoff  of  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  materials  is  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  for  long-term  plans  to 
verify;  but,  again,  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  only  way  to  verify  the  disman- 
tling and  permanent  reduction  of  war- 
head stockpiles  is  to  permanently 
eliminate  all  capacity  to  produce  nu- 
clear weapons  materials.  There  is 
nothing  permanent  in  cutting  off  pro- 
duction without  eliminating  capacity. 

Again,  our  capacity  is  zero,  while  the 
Soviets  reUin  theirs.  We  do  not  have 
the  capability  to  verify  a  cessation  of 
production;  and  this  was  the  testimo- 
ny before  our  panel  by  Kathleen 
Bailey.  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  She  testified  very  clearly  that 
we  do  not  have  the  capability  of  veri- 
fying whether  the  Soviets  had  ceased 
production  in  their  facilities.  More- 
over, she  said  that  because  they  can 
produce  these  materials  in  commercial 
reactors,  there  is  absolutely  no  way, 
even  if  we  could  verify  in  their  weap- 
ons-producing facilities,  that  we  could 
\erify  production  in  their  commercial 
reactors.  She  said: 

We  do  not  have  the  technology  to  be  con- 
fident that  we  could  detect  undeclared 
Soviet  production  of  special  nuclear  materi- 
als 

Fifth,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wyden 
amendment  says  that  before  the 
United  States  spends  billions  of  dollars 
un  producing  or  creating  a  facility  to 
produce  plutonium.  we  ought  to  con- 
sider this  kind  of  a  program.  Certainly 
vte  are  not  desiring  to  waste  a  lot  of 
money;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as 
the  United  States  relies  upon  a  nucle- 
ar deterrent,  and  even  after  START 
we  will  be  relying  upon  a  nuclear  de- 
terrent—and we  have  not  adopted  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  yet— so  as 
long  Its  we  do  not  have  SDI  and  rely 
upon  a  nuclear  deterrent,  we  have  to 
knov.  and  have  the  Soviets  understand 
that  we  have  the  capability  of  main- 
taining that  deterrent. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  that 
capability  today.  The  Soviets  do.  We 
need  to  go  forward  with  that  capabil- 
ity The  United  States  has  already 
halted  all  production. 

The  Wyden  amendment,  as  I  said, 
emphasizes  production,  while  ignoring 
the  i.ssue  of  asynunetry  existing  in  our 
respective  abilities  with  respect  to  ca- 
pacity. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues:  Is  this 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  really  a 
forerunner  of  future  legislation  al- 
read\  introduced  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  reestablish  our 
production  capacity,  which  was  the 
inten;  of  the  original  amendment? 

Whether  by  binding  or  nonbinding 
action,  the  Congress  must  not  send 
signals  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  is 
not  committed  to  reestablishing  our 
capacity  to  produce  nuclear  weapons 
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materials.  To  do  so  would  be  to  send 
signals  to  the  Soviets  that  Congress  is 
not  committed  to  maintaining  our  nu- 
clear deterrent.  This  would  have  grave 
implications  for  United  SUtes  nation- 
al seciu-ity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
national-security  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  support  our  arms  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva,  and  to  vote 
against  the  Wyden  International  Plu- 
tonium Control  Act  amendment. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
preceding  speaker  is  frightened  about 
the  future  because  of  the  resolution 
that  is  now  pending  by  way  of  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  he  ought  to  be 
purple  with  fear  at  the  position  of  the 
United  States  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
right  now. 

I  really  do  not  understand  the  logic. 
First  of  all,  we  are  in  a  position  where 
we  are  not  producing  plutonium  or 
highly  enriched  uraniimi  as  a  matter 
of  policy. 

The  decision  to  restart  our  reactors 
has  not  been  made  for  a  variety  of 
very  good  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  cleanup  costs,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  a  new  era  of  negotiations  with 
our  principal  adversary  on  a  number 
of  fronts. 

I  would  say  to  the  previous  speaker 
and  anybody  else  who  is  interested 
that  the  situation  we  have  is  that 
today  we  ought  to  be  purple  with  fear. 

This  resolution  seeks  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  present  situation 
where  the  Soviets  have  12  to  14  mili- 
tary plants  operating  which  are  adding 
to  their  stockpile,  while  we  are  at  zero. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  this  is 
not  a  very  sensible  position  to  be  in. 
The  thing  to  do,  I  would  say  to  the 
President,  is  to  negotiate  to  achieve  a 
ban  on  the  producton  of  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  for 
weapons  purposes.  Not  to  negotiate,  it 
^eems  to  me,  would  be  detrimental  to 
our  national  security  and  should  be 
very  disturbing  to  every  American. 

D  1020 

The  fact  that  we  would  allow  this 
unrestricted  Soviet  production,  with 
no  effort  by  this  Govenmient  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  at  the  least  vmwise.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  see  if  we  cannot  talk  to  the  Sovi- 
ets about  stopping  the  production  of 
this  very  dangerous  material.  We  do 
not  even  know  what  to  do  with  the 
refuse  that  is  left  behind  in  the  United 
SUtes  from  this  production,  which  is 
causing  considerable  damage  to  the 
environment. 

This  amendment  calls  for  a  common 
sense  approach  and  is  In  our  national 
security  interests.  Rather  than  under- 


cutting our  negotiating  position  in 
Geneva  today,  it  seems  to  me  this 
strengthens  our  negotiating  position. 
The  callenge  is  to  reach  a  verifiable 
agreement  to  cut  off  production.  So 
we  say,  Mr.  P*resident.  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  stupid  here,  and 
we  trust  the  President.  He  is  not  going 
to  do  anything  that  is  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Our  negotiators  are  not.  I  have  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  I  have  confidence  in 
the  negotiators.  So  I  am  not  concerned 
that  they  are  going  to  do  something 
stupid  at  the  negotiation.  If  this  prop- 
osition cannot  be  satisfactorily  veri- 
fied, that  is,  a  termination  of  produc- 
tion or  elimination  of  capacity,  for 
that  matter,  or  termination  of  conver- 
sion from  civilian  to  military,  then  of 
course  it  cannot  be  done.  But  what  is 
wrong  with  getting  the  technical 
people  together,  as  we  did  on  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  and  see  if  together  we 
can  come  up  with  a  satisfactory 
method  of  verification  and  mutuality 
of  systems  that  gives  us  confidence  in 
the  verifiability  of  a  cut  off  of  produc- 
tion. If  we  can  do  that,  then  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  commit  tremendous  funds  to  the 
construction  of  new  plant  capacity  to 
produce  a  highly  dangerous  element, 
either  in  plutonium  or  enriched  urani- 
um, in  order  to  make  missiles  or  weap- 
ons which  are  extremely  dangerous — 
and  in  the  process  accumulating  radio- 
active waste  that  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with,  I  do  not  know  why  it 
makes  sense  to  suggest  that  Members 
vote  against  this  amendment  and, 
therefore,  say  that  the  way  to  deal 
with  this  problem  is  for  the  United 
States  to  demonstate  to  the  world  that 
we  are  going  to  build  more  plants,  we 
are  going  to  increase  our  capacity  to 
produce  this  material,  when  all  esti- 
mates show  that  what  we  have  on  the 
shelf  right  now  will  last  for  centuries. 
It  just  does  not  make  sense.  It  begxiUes 
the  imagination. 

What  it  says  is  really  the  opposite  of 
this  resolution,  which  is  simply  an 
effort  to  get  us  on  the  negotiating 
track  and  reach  an  agreement,  if  it  is 
possible.  To  spend  untold  billions  of 
dollars,  build  more  plants,  produce 
more  plutonium,  more  crunched  urani- 
um, excess  that  we  do  not  even  need 
for  the  weapons,  while  on  the  other 
hand  working  diligently,  and  I  say 
properly  with  the  Soviets,  to  cut  down 
our  nuclear  arsenals  does  not  make 
any  common,  fiscal  or  arms  control 
sense. 

As  I  have  described  earlier,  this  amendment 
calls  upon  the  President  to  seek  negotiations 
on  a  United  States-Soviet  halt  to  the  produc- 
tion of  plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium 
for  weapons  purposes.  It  also  urges  ttie  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  United  States-Soviet  work- 
ing group  to  examine  the  technKal  aspects  of 
a  superpower  halt  in  the  productiori  of 
materials  for  weapons  purposes. 


The  basic  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
rectify  the  current  superpower  imbalance  In 
nudear  materials  produdton  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons whKh  favors  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  has  already  ctosed  its  military  reactors 
for  plutonium  production,  wt«le  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  operate  some  12  to  14 
military  reactors.  Ttiis  amerximent  wouU  turn 
our  action  into  a  negotiated  agreement  callirig 
on  the  Soviets  to  shut  down  their  military  re- 
actors, thereby  elimirtating  the  current  imbal- 
arwe  in  favor  of  ttie  Soviets. 

Some  argue  that  this  existing  lopsided  situa- 
txxi  In  United  States-Soviet  prodtjctnn  is  not 
conducive  to  a  successful  negotiation  of  a 
ban  on  United  States-Soviet  pkitonium  arvJ 
highly  enriched  uranium — fisaie  material — pro- 
ductkxi  for  weapons  purposes.  C3uite  the  con- 
tray.  It  is  prec^ely  this  asymmetry  that  the 
amendment  attempts  to  redress. 

The  INF  Treaty  «vas  Initially  lopsided  and  we 
reached  an  agreement  START  Is  iopsided, 
but  we  are  pressing  for  an  agreement  in 
Gerieva 

If  President  Bush  gives  it  the  proper  priority 
arxi  Gort>achev's  actions  match  his  words, 
ttien  we  will  succeed.  In  the  conventional 
area,  there  are  significant  asymmetries  t)e- 
tween  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  favor 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact— yet  we  are  wisely  and 
prudently  engaging  In  these  negotiations.  Why 
Is  a  mutual  plutonium  and  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium cutoff  any  different?  Why  should  we 
forego  negotiations  in  tfiis  area  when  we  have 
a  dear  opportunity  before  us  to  encourage 
concrete  reciprocal  adkxi  by  the  Soviets? 

While  Ger>eral  Secretary  Goft>achev  arv 
nourKed  a  few  months  ago  thcrt  he  was  dos- 
Irig  2  out  of  14  military  reactors  and  erxing 
the  production  of  highly  erviched  uranium — 
which  tfie  United  States  stopped  producing  in 
1964 — supporters  of  tfw  amendment  conclud- 
ed that  tftese  Initiatives  were  not  In  and  of 
themselves  militarily  significanL 

By  calling  for  a  negotiated  end  to  United 
States-Soviet  productxxi  of  plutonium  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  for  weaports  pur- 
poses, tlMS  amerximent  seeks  to  engage  the 
Soviet  Union  In  taking  militarily  significant 
action.  A  shutdown  In  the  Soviet  Uraon's  12  to 
14  military  reactors  wouM  most  certainly  be  in 
United  States  Interests. 

Such  a  cutoff  In  production  does  not  pro- 
vide a  panacea  to  tt)e  arms  contrd  tensions 
between  tfie  superpowers.  It  is  not  being  pro- 
posed as  a  replacement  for  negotietior«  to 
reduce  tt>e  numbers  of  nudear  weapons.  In 
my  view,  tfwre  is  no  one  way  to  do  arms  cor>- 
trd.  A  fissile  material  ban  Is  complemerrtary  to 
arms  control  reductions. 

In  fad  such  a  ban  has  been  a  major  part  of 
the  United  States  arms  control  agenda  sirK» 
the  Eisenhower  days.  Accordingly,  this 
amendment  calls  upon  the  President  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  halt  to  United  States- 
Soviet  produdnn  of  plutonium  and  highly  erv 
riched  uranium  for  nuclear  weaports  purposes. 

Contrary  to  wttat  some  have  argued,  a  su- 
perpower halt  wouU  not  result  in  removing 
sources  of  U.S.  pkjtonium.  We  have  roughly 
100,000  kitograms  of  plutonium  in  our  stock- 
pile—that's  centuries  upon  centuries  worth  of 
pkjtoraum.  Under  ttie  legislation,  we  can  corv 
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tinue  to  recycle  the  plutonium  from  old  weap- 
ons into  new  weapons.  We  have  plutonium  m 
our  warhead  production  pipeline  that  could  be 
used  fof  weapons  and  we  coold  also  acceler 
ate  the  recovery  of  the  huge  inventory  ot  plu- 
tonium used  in  making  wartwads. 

Clandestine  activity  by  the  Soviet  Union  is 
possible  m  alrTWSt  any  area  of  arms  control, 
including  this  one.  but  the  more  importani 
question  is  the  military  significance  of  such 
potential  activity.  Given  the  superpowers  al 
ready  tremendous  quantity  of  fissile  material, 
soch  potential  clandestine  production  is  un- 
likely and  would  make  little,  if  any.  strategic 
difference.  Moreover,  early  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, there  was  an  executive  branch 
decisMan  that  our  national  technical  means  ot 
intelligence  was  good  enough  to  detect  the 
amounts  of  clandestine  production  which 
would  be  significant  under  a  ban  on  fissile  ma 
tenal  production. 

The  United  States  is  facing  severe  safety 
and  environmental  problems  that  are  difficult 
and  expensive  to  resolve  at  our  nuclear  facili- 
ties. By  eliminating  the  need  to  build  new  plu 
tonium  production  facilities  and  rebuilding 
aged  facilities,  and  by  reducing  nuclear  and 
toxic  wastes,  such  a  negotiated  agreement 
would  free  up  significant  funds  that  could  be 
used  to  clean  up  the  extensive  contamination 
caused  by  the  past  production  of  nuclear  war 
heads 

Through  a  combination  of  on-site  and  na 
tional  technical  means,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  establish  the  venfica 
lion  arrangements  necessary  to  monitor  the 
cessation  of  fissile  matenal  production  The 
30-year  experience  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  [IAEA]  in  innplementing  a  veri- 
fication safeguards  regime  m  over  50  coun- 
tnes  IS  applicable  to  the  halt  in  production  en- 
visioned by  this  arT>endn>ent  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  incorporate 
IAEA-type  safeguards  as  part  of  tf>eir  bilateral 
procedures  for  verifyir>g  such  an  agreement 

Continued  production  of  fissile  materials  un- 
dercuts efforts  to  include  elimination  of  nucle- 
ar wartwads  in  arms  control  agreements  By 
placing  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  each  side  would 
have  available  for  nuclear  weapons,  a  halt 
would  lay  the  groundwork  for  subsequent 
arms  control  agreements  tfiat  seek  to  verify 
wartiead  disnwntlement. 

At  Its  nrxjst  basic  level,  this  amendment  is  a 
common  sense  approach  to  addressing  the 
superpower  asymmetry  in  plutonium  produc 
Hon  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  The  United 
States  has  no  reactors  operating,  while  the 
Soviets  have  12-14  operating  to  produce  plu- 
tonium for  weapons  purposes.  Let's  try  an 
arms  control  approach  ttiat  gets  us  negotiat- 
ing before  we  exterxj  the  arms  race  into  un- 
necessary and  costly  ptutonium  and  highly  en- 
ncfied  uraniun  production. 

We  have  a  clear  opportunity  before  us  to 
get  Vne  Soviets  to  stop  adding  to  their  nuclear 
weapons  arsenal  with  new  fissile  matenal  pro 
ducton.  Let's  use  il 

A  July  22.  Washington  Post  editorial  by 
Chairman  Fascell  follows: 

Stof  th*  PLUTomoM  Race 

Prom  &  reading  of  the  Post  editorial  A 
Plutonium  CutofP"  tJuly  71.  one  would 
think    that    the    International    Plutonium 


Control  Act  would  have  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration neRoliate  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
il-s  back  and  the  other  holding  a  tin  cup  to 
receive  whatever  pittance  of  a  donation  it 
can  wrest  from  General  Secretary  Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

Rather  than  tying  the  president's  hands, 
this  legislation  offers  him  an  opportunity  to 
rectify  the  current  superpower  imbalance  in 
nuclear  materials  production  for  nuclear 
weapons,  which  favors  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  has  already  closed  its 
military  reactors  for  plutonium  production, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  operate 
Vi  to  14  military  reactors.  This  legislation 
would  turn  our  action  into  a  negotiated 
agreement  calling  on  the  Soviets  to  shut 
down  their  military  reactors,  thereby  elimi 
nating  iht' current  imbalance  in  favor  of  the 
Soviets. 

The  United  Stales  is  facing  severe  safety 
and  environmental  problems  that  are  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  to  resolve  at  our  nuclear 
facilities.  By  eliminating  the  need  to  build 
new  plutonium  production  facilities  and  re 
building  aged  facilities,  and  by  reducing  nu 
clear  and  toxic  wastes,  such  a  negotiated 
agreement  would  free  up  significant  funds 
that  could  be  used  lo  clean  up  the  extensive 
contamination  caused  by  the  past  produc 
tion  of  nuclear  warheads. 

By  placing  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  plu 
ionium  and  highly  enriched  uranium  each 
side  would  have  available  for  nuclear  weap 
ons.  this  legislation  would  lay  the  ground 
work  for  sut)sequent  arms  control  agree 
menus  that  .seek  to  verify  warhead  disman 
llement. 

At  Its  most  basic  level,  this  legislation  is  a 
common-sense  approach  to  addressing  the 
superpower  a-symmetry  in  pluloinium  pro- 
duction in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Let's 
try  an  arms  control  approach  before  we 
extend  the  arms  race  into  unnecessary  and 
costly  plutonium  and  highly  enriched 
urainum  production. 

Dante  B.  Fascell. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr  Fascell]  has  cortsumed  9  min- 
utes. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wyden)  has  13  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KylI  has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Peniisylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  just  exactly  what 
kind  of  balance  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  particular  proposal.  The  balance. 
SIS  I  understand  it,  has  12  Soviet  plants 
capable  of  making  plutonium  versus 
zero  in  the  United  States.  So  balance 
in  this  case  means  at  least  12  to  zero, 
and  I  say  at  least  because  the  Soviets 
have  commercial  reactors  capable  of 
making  plutonium  and  we  do  not  even 
know  how  many  of  those  might  enter 
into  the  picture. 

So  the  balance  here  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  12  to  0  in  favor  of  the  So- 
viets. That  does  not  sound  like  much 
balance  to  me.  II  sounds  like  unilateral 
disarmament  to  me. 


I  also  was  fascinated  by  the  previous 
argument  that  suggested  that  our 
arms  negotiators  will  not  do  some- 
thing stupid.  Let  us  understand  what 
our  arms  negotiators  are  saying  about 
this  proposal.  Our  arms  negotiators 
are  saying  that  this  is  a  wrong  propos- 
al. Our  arms  negotiators,  in  the  person 
of  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  says  flatly  this  is  an  agree- 
ment that  cannot  be  effectively  veri- 
fied. So  in  other  words,  what  they  are 
saying  is  with  that  12  to  0  ratio,  we  do 
not  know  whether  those  12  plants  are 
producing  plutonium  or  not.  We 
cannot  effectively  verify  it.  Our  arms 
negotiators  are  saying  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  not  do. 

If  we  really  believe  that  our  arms  ne- 
gotiators will  not  do  something  stupid, 
why  do  we  not  listen  to  them,  why  do 
we  not  say  flatly  that  our  arms  nego- 
tiators are  right  and  we  ought  not 
take  this  action? 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  let  us  be 
as  good  as  our  arms  negotiators.  Let  us 
not  do  something  stupid. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Row- 
land]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  lo  admit  that  I  took 
a  very  serious  look  at  this  amendment, 
and  in  discussions  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  considered  sponsoring 
the  resolution.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  sponsor  and  felt  that  his 
intentions  were  very,  very  strong,  and 
on  the  appearance  of  it,  the  amend- 
ment looks  like  a  safe,  nondescript, 
perhaps  even  a  mom  and  apple  pie  po- 
sition. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  for  all  of 
us  as  proponents  of  defense  policy  and 
defense  strategy  to  take  a  closer  look. 
It  is  important  that  we  weigh  our  ac- 
tions today,  and  we  understand  the 
implications  of  the  votes  we  take 
today. 

We  need  to  look  to  the  future.  How- 
will  this  affect  the  START  talks?  How- 
will  this  affect  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion, and  how  does  it  help  or  hinder 
Mr.  Gorbachev^ 

3  1030 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Reagan  administration  and  con- 
tinuing on  with  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, we  have  witnessed  an  exciting 
period  in  Soviet  history.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  General  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
slowly  attempting  to  loosen  the  con- 
trol of  the  Communist  party  on  the 
Soviet  economy  and  society.  These  ini- 
tiatives are  to  be  lauded  and  I  earnest- 
ly hope  they  succeed. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  applaud  these  develop- 
ments, I  believe  that  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize the  U.S.  policies  which  helped 
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propel  these  developments  along.  Our 
conmiitment  over  the  past  8  years  to 
meet  the  Soviets  head  on  in  termfi  of 
tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  weapon- 
ry provided  Mr.  Gorbachev  with  the 
environment  he  needed  to  promote 
glasnost  and  perestroika  and  to  begin 
to  demilitarize  the  Soviet  Union  in 
favor  of  economic  growth. 

The  Soviet  military  command  came 
to  recognize  that  it  was  futile  to  "out- 
missile"  the  United  States.  In  short, 
peace  through  strength  became 
proven  doctrine. 

The  'International  Plutonium  Con- 
trol Act"  would  fundamentally  under- 
mine the  peace  through  strength  doc- 
trine. At  the  critical  juncture  when 
our  policies  are  about  to  bear  real 
fruit,  we're  going  to  chop  down  the 
arms  control  tree  just  so  we  can  pick 
some  good-looking,  but  unripened 
apples.  By  approving  the  Wyden 
amendment.  Congress  would  encour- 
age both  the  United  States  and  Soviets 
to  refrain  from  producing  plutonitun 
and  weapons  grade  uranium,  but  it 
would  establish  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  only  superpower  with  the  capacity 
to  do  so. 

In  a  world  where  the  United  States 
not  only  refrains  from  producing  plu- 
tonium and  weapons  grade  uranium, 
but  it  forfeits  its  capacity  to  do  so  on 
short  notice,  then  the  strategic  bal- 
ance of  forces  is  compromised.  The  po- 
sition of  strength  which  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev used  to  establish  glasnost  and 
perestroika  is  made  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive. 

Proponents  of  the  plutonium  amend- 
ment claim  that  our  ability  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons  material  would  be 
left  intact.  That  would  be  true  if  the 
United  States  did  not  separate  its  civil 
and  military  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion as  the  Soviet  Union  does.  The  fact 
is.  by  law  we  do  separate  the  two. 

Compounding  the  separation  prob- 
lem is  the  reality  that  the  U.S.  civil 
nuclear  weapons  production  industry 
has  no  breeder  or  on-line  refuelable  re- 
actors. That  means  that  without  dedi- 
cated nuclear  weapons  material  pro- 
duction, the  United  States  would  have 
virtually  no  short-term  capacity  to 
meet  Soviet  production  in  the  event  of 
a  treaty  "break  out"  scenario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
abandon  the  "peace  through  strength" 
doctrine  that  has  produced  such  enor- 
mous arms  control  gains  in  the  past  8 
years.  By  voting  against  the  Wyden 
amendment  we  keep  a  winning  doc- 
trine alive  and  give  Mr.  Gorbachev  the 
support  he  needs  to  reform  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Please  vote  "no"  on  the  Wyden 
amendment. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  very  helpful  cospon- 
sor,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Greem]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
this  Congress  more  than  170  members 


of  the  House— including  me— have  co- 
sponsored  the  International  Plutoni- 
imi  Control  Act,  a  bill  which  urges  the 
President  to  negotiate  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  ban  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  United  States-Soviet  produc- 
tion of  plutonium  and  highly  enriched 
uraniuim  for  nuclear  weapons.  The  ul- 
timate goal  of  this  proposal  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  asymmetry  in  nuclear  materi- 
als production  capabilities  which  cur- 
rently favors  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Wyden  amendment  we  have 
before  us  presei^es  the  goals  of  the 
original  International  Plutonium  Con- 
trol Act  legislation,  but  it  does  not 
bind  the  President  to  any  single  course 
of  action.  The  amendment  before  us 
today  does  not— and  I  repeat,  does 
not— cut  off  funds  for  production  of 
weapon-grade  fissionable  material. 
The  Wyden  amendment  we  are  voting 
on  simply  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  seek  to 
negotiate  a  mutual  halt  to  superpower 
Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  urani- 
um production  for  weapons  purposes. 
The  Wyden  amendment  urges  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  States-Soviet 
working  group  to  examine  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  such  a  ban,  and  then 
calls  upon  the  President  to  prepare  a 
report  for  the  Congress  on  the  verifi- 
cation and  technical  issues  involved. 
The  report  is  to  be  completed  by  April 
1990.  Finally,  the  amendment  estab- 
lishes, by  the  end  of  1989.  a  U.S.  tech- 
nical working  group  to  advise  the 
president  on  those  issues. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
United  States  has  not  produced  highly 
enriched  uranium  since  1964.  That 
same  year.  then-President  Johnson  de- 
cided to  cut  back  on  weapons-grade 
plutoniimi  production  and  10  U.S.  pro- 
duction reactors  were  shut  down.  Our 
country  has  produced  small  amoiuits 
of  weapons-grade  plutonium  over  the 
last  two  decades,  although  in  the  last 
year  all  of  our  reactors  have  been  shut 
down  due  to  safety  concerns.  We  have 
a  massive  stockpile  of  roughly  100,000 
kilograms  of  weapon-grade  plutonium, 
which  has  a  half-life  of  more  than 
20.000  years.  The  Soviet's  stockpile  of 
weapon-grade  plutoniimi  is  a  little 
more  than  ours.  And  in  10  or  more 
plants,  the  Soviets  continue  to 
produce. 

There  are  important  reasons  why  so 
many  House  members  joined  in  sup- 
port of  the  original  bill.  First.  Soviet 
President  Gorbachev  is  clearly  inter- 
ested in  negotiating  such  a  ban,  and 
President  Bush  needs  to  seize  that  op- 
portunity. Gorbachev  annoimced  in 
April  that  his  country  would  "cease 
production  this  year  of  enriched  weap- 
ons-grade plutonium."  After  the  press 
conference  we  held  in  May  to  intro- 
duce the  International  Plutonium 
Control  Act,  I  was  told  by  an  official 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy  that  when 
Gorbachev    met    with    Secretary    of 


State  Baker  in  Moscow,  Gorbachev  ex- 
pressed to  Secretary  Baker  his  support 
of  a  bilateral  agreement  on  the  con- 
trolled cessation  of  the  production  of 
all  weapon-grade  fissionable  materials. 
And  for  the  first  time,  earlier  this 
month  Congressman  Spratt  and 
others  were  allowed  to  visit  the  Kysh- 
tym  Industrial  Complex  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  was  built  over  40  years 
ago  as  the  Soviet  response  to  the 
American  Manhattan  project. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  make 
good  use  of  such  openings.  The  Soviets 
aj-e  sending  a  steady  series  of  signals 
that  they  are  interested  in  discussing 
this  type  of  proposal.  By  voting  yes  on 
the  Wyden  amendment.  Congress  has 
a  chance  today  to  let  President  Bush 
know  that  we  support  such  discus- 
sions. 

Second,  a  superpower  agreement  to 
cut  off  the  production  of  fissile  mate- 
rials for  nuclear  weapons  would  free 
up  significant  funds  which  can  be  used 
to  clean  up  the  extensive  contamina- 
tion caused  by  past  production  of  nu- 
clear warheads.  Estimates  are  that 
such  an  agreement  could  save  our 
country  more  than  $10  billion  over  the 
next  20  years. 

Finally,  and  ultimately  most  impor- 
tant, such  an  agreement  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  nonproliferation.  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  biggest  threat  of 
nuclear  catastrophe  comes  not  from 
problems  between  the  Soviets  and  us. 
but  because  of  the  "n-coimtry"  prob- 
lem, the  problem  that  a  Libya  or  some 
cotmtry  of  that  sort  is  going  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons. 

A  "yes"  vote  on  the  Wyden  amend- 
ment sends  a  very  important  signal  to 
noruiuclear  nations  that  the  superpow- 
ers are  moving  closer  to  accepting 
some  of  the  same  standards  as  non- 
weapons  nations  who  are  party  to  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Article  6  of 
that  treaty  encourages  weapons  states 
to  agree  to  negotiate  good  faith  reduc- 
tions of  nuclear  arsenals.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets and  we  will  not  comply  with  article 
6.  we  cannot  expect  the  nonnuclear 
powers  to  comply  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Fur- 
ther, such  an  agreement  puts  addition- 
al political  pressure  on  nations  such  as 
Pakistan  and  India  to  put  their  facili- 
ties which  can  produce  nuclear  explo- 
sive materials  luider  international  or 
bilateral  inspection.  Lack  of  such  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  act  to 
discourage  compliance  by  nonweapons 
SUtes  with  the  NPT. 

The  United  States  needs  to  lead  on 
this  issue— to  act  rather  than  to  react. 
I  strongly  urge  President  Bush  to  take 
leadership  on  this  issue.  If  he  does 
not,  we  can  be  certain  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  will. 

Support  of  the  Wyden  amendment 
allows  the  President  plenty  of  room 
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for   bargaining,   and   I   urge   my   col- 
leagues to  vote  "yes." 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  in  order  to  respond 
to  some  of  the  points  made  most  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Grzen]  just  said  that 
there  might  be  a  powerful  Incentive  in 
this  amendment  to  move  us  toward  a 
nonproltferation  treaty  in  which  Third 
World  countries  would  be  willing  to 
participate.  I  really  do  not  understand 
why,  because  at  this  very  time  that 
the  Third  World  countries  are  begin- 
ning to  have  the  capacity,  the  ability 
to  produce  these  kinds  of  materials  for 
weapons,  the  United  States  would  be 
saying  we  are  going  to  deny  ourselves 
that  capacity. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  be  aware  that  the  existing 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  imposes  obli- 
gations on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  and  not  just  on  the  non 
nuclear  weapons  powers.  The  agree- 
ment that  we  have  adopted  is  that  we 
are  going  to  work  down  our  nuclear  ca 
pacity  and  so  bring  us  down  toward 
the  level  of  the  states  that  do  not  have 
nuclear  weapons:  that  we  will  reduce 
our  capacity  to  produce;  we  will  reduce 
our  stockpile  of  weapons. 

Thus  far  we  have  done  precious 
little  to  live  up  to  our  obligations 
under  article  VI  of  the  NPT. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  do  not 
live  up  to  our  obligations  under  article 
VI  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  we 
can  expect  the  nonnuclear  weapons 
powers  to  point  to  our  violation  of 
that  agreement  as  aun  excuse  for  them 
to  go  ahead  and  produce. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there 
should  be  a  new  treaty,  I  am  saying 
that  we  have  not  done  what  we  should 
be  doing  under  article  VI  of  the  exist- 
ing treaty,  and  it  is  about  time  we  and 
the  Soviet  Union  got  about  doing  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  point  worth  emphasizing 
here,  though.  That  Is,  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  reducing  arms,  not  re- 
ducing the  capacity  to  produce  the 
material  that  goes  into  the  arms. 

Let  me  finish  because  this  is  a  criti- 
cal point  that  the  gentleman  and 
other  Members  who  are  sponsors  have 
not  yet  addressed  here. 

The  way  to  get  true  arms  control  is 
to  reduce  arms.  That  is  what  our 
START  negotiations  are  for  sind  the 
other  negotiations  in  which  we  are  in- 
volved. It  is  the  only  way  to  get  to  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  says  the 
Third  World  countries  of  the  world 
need  to  reach,  because  right  now,  as 
he  says,  they  are  not  complying  with 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.   It   is  a 


treaty  that   relates  to  the  amount  of 
arms  tti  •;  v^t  have 

It  wouiu  Ui  ironic  if  at  the  very  lime 
that  the  1  iiiiu  World  countries  are  de 
veloping    La^acitj     to    produce    these 
weapons.   *>•  w  luld  unilaterally  deny 
ourselves  that  mi  y  capacity. 

So  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
apples  and  oranges  The  proliferation 
treaty  deals  with  arms,  not  capacil\. 
This  amendment  deals  not  with  armt 
but  with  capacity. 

Mr.  GREEN   With  al.  due  respect  to 
the    gentleman,    I    can    think    of    no 
stronger  signal   we  could  .si-nd   to  the 
nonnuclear   powers   that   we   are   pre 
pared  to"  comply  with  the  agreement 
than  if  we  are  -  — 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  reclaim  my  time 
for  just  a  moment.  The  .strong  signa; 
both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  be  sending  is  we  reduce 
our  stockpile.->  oy  .SO  percent.  That  is  a 
pretty  strong:  .signal,  and  yet  I  doubt 
we  would  sff  many  of  these  Third 
World  natiotks  joining  us  in  a  Nonpro 
liferation  Treaty 

Mr.  WYDKN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  ti  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

I  want  to  clarify  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wydenj. 
this  matter:  First  of  all,  that  this 
sunendment  does  noi  deal  substantive- 
ly with  any  of  our  existing  Plutonium 
producing  facilities. 

Mr.  WYDEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yu'ld' 

Mr.  DICKS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregor. 

Mr.  WYDF.N  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKS  No.  2.  as  everyone  un 
derstands.  w»  have  a  national  crisis  in 
tritium.  We  have  every  single  facility 
in  our  count r>  that  produces  tritium 
today  shut  down,  and  from  a  defense 
perspective  this  is  probably  one  of  our 
most  important  crises. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  amendment 
does  not  deal  with  tritium  and  onlj  it. 
focused  on  plutonium  and  enhanced 
uranium,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WYDEv  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  r\^v.\ 

Under  section  3147  tne  language  is, 
"Nothing   in    this   part   shall   be  con- 
strued as  int<  nding  to  affect  the  pro 
duction  of  tnium 
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In  that  cas>  !  think  the  House  and 
the  body  should  adopt  the  Wyden 
amendment. 

Mr.  KYL  Mr  Cnairmai..  1  yield 
myself  1  m.iiate  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  que.stion  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  section  3145  ol 
the  amendment   provides  that   in  fur 


therance  of  the  act  of  Congress,  it 
urges  the  I*resident  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
will  exchange  information  on  the  loca- 
tion, mission,  and  maximum  annual 
capacity  of  their  facilities  essential  to 
th(  production  of  tritium  for  stockpile 
replenishment?  Is  it  not  correct  that 
tritium  was  dealt  with? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  The  gentleman's 
point,  again,  is  like  mixing  apples  and 
oranges.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to  get 
information  so  we  can  distinguish  be- 
tween production  facilities  and  tritium 
facilities  with  respect  to  affecting  our 
production  capability  on  tritiimi. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
ha.^  talked  about  how  important  that 
issue  is  under  section  3147.  Nothing  in 
this  legislation  can  be  construed  as  in- 
tending to  affect  the  production  of 
tritium. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  clarify,  when  the  statement 
wa.>  made  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tritium,  that  it  is  not  correct.  The 
subject  of  tritium  is  dealt  with  in  the 
amendment.  I  am  happy  to  have  that 
clarified. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Tauke]  a  very  helpful  cosponsor. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Oregon  in 
urging  Members  to  approve  this 
amendment.  I  believe  that  it  is  an 
amendment  which  strikes  a  very  favor- 
able blow  to  the  envirormient  across 
the  world,  but  also  is  consistent  with 
the  pattern  in  which  this  Nation  has 
entered  into  to  try  to  negotiate  for 
arms  control. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  have  suggested  that  it  aban- 
dons the  peace-through-strength  posi- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  taken 
because  it  suggests  we  are  unwilling  to 
meet  the  Soviets  head  on.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  at  all  clear.  I  think, 
in  fact,  that  just  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  reality  is  that  today,  the  United 
States  is  not  meeting  the  Soviet  Union 
head  on  in  this  area.  We  have  elimi- 
nated our  production  of  plutonium. 
W  •  have  cut  back  on  our  capacity.  The 
Si'viet  Union  has  not  cut  back  on  their 
capacity.  It  is  continuing  to  produce. 

So  we  are  in  a  situation  today  where 
we  are  not  meeting  the  Soviets  head 
on 

Under  those  circumstances,  would  it 
not  be  wise  for  Members  to  suggest  to 
the  Soviets  that  since  we  have  cut 
Back,  we  also  think  they  should,  and 
enter  into  negotiations  to  see  if  that  is 
possible?  I  do  not  see  a  downside  to  en- 
teri.ig  into  those  negotiations,  or  to 
uMb  resolution  that  we  are  consider- 
ing.  because  the  amendment  leaves 
completely  intact  whatever  capacity 
tht  United  States  currently  has  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons  materials.  It 
contemplates   no   further   restrictions 
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on  United  States  production  capacity 
until  the  Soviet  Union  shuts  down  all 
of  their  reactors  and  agrees  to  a  per- 
manent ban  on  the  production  of  plu- 
tonium. 

Second,  there  is  no  unilateral  action 
by  the  United  States  that  would  ever 
be  required  at  any  time  by  this  amend- 
ment. So  there  is  no  downside,  but 
there  certainly  is  an  opportunity  to 
bring  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  direction 
we  have  already  marched. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]  has  11  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wyden]  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  respond  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Iowa,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  regard. 

I  know  we  have  talked  about  this, 
that  he  very  much  desires  to  see  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
move  toward  arms  negotiations  that 
are  meaningful,  and  in  that  we  all 
agree. 

The  question  here,  I  guess,  is  what  is 
stopping  the  Soviets  from  shutting  off 
their  production?  We  have  shut  our 
production  off.  There  is  nothing  stop- 
ping them  from  doing  so.  One  thing 
that  might  be  stopping  them  from 
doing  so  is  that  we  have  nothing  to 
give  in  return.  We  do  not  have  any 
production  that  we  can  also  agree  to 
shut  off.  They  have  12  to  14  weapons 
reactors  operating.  Why  cannot  they 
shut  them  off  now?  What  prohibits 
them  from  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  and  as  a  show 
of  good  faith  on  their  part,  shutting 
theirs  down? 

When  my  colleague  says  there  is  no 
downside,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is. 
The  downside  is  if  we  adopt  this  as  the 
sense  of  the  Congress,  we  are  saying 
we  believe  that  we  should  tell  our 
President  that  he  has  got  to  file  a 
report  with  Members  and  that  he  has 
to  establish  a  working  group.  He  al- 
ready has  a  working  group,  but  he  has 
to  establish  another  working  group, 
and  we  strongly  urge  him  to  begin  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets.  They  say. 
what  does  the  United  States  have  to 
give  up  here?  We  cannot  give  up  any 
production  capacity,  because  we  do  not 
have  any.  However,  apparently  the 
Congress  is  telling  our  negotiators 
that  we  want  them  to  do  more,  even 
though,  as  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker]  said,  the  arms  ne- 
gotiators are  saying,  "Wait  a  minute, 
we  could  not  verify  this  even  if  it  hap- 
pens, so  do  not  force  the  United  States 
into  this  process." 

There  is  a  downside,  Mr.  Chairman. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  that  would  keep  the  Soviets 
from  entering  into  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  right  now,  or  doing 
as  we  did,  imilaterally  ceasing  their 


production.  They  could  close  down 
their  facilities  as  we  closed  down  our 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  to  comment  on  that  one  point. 
I,  too,  have  been  concerned  about  any 
steps  that  the  United  States  would 
take  unlaterally. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
not  a  proponent  of  arms  control  gim- 
mickry. I  voted  against  the  nuclear 
freeze.  I  do  not  vote  for  arms  control 
for  arms  control  sake. 

However,  I  will  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  that  I  am,  for  one,  tired 
of  Gorbachev  getting  all  the  public  re- 
lations value  internationally  for  very 
little  action.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
anything  that  is  going  to  pressure 
Gorbachev,  it  ought  to  be  the  public 
relations  benefit  that  the  United 
States  can  receive  and  reap  by  taking 
an  action  that  we  have  to  do,  based  on 
necessity.  Let  Members  get  some 
virtue  out  of  necessity. 

George  Bush  went  to  Europe  and  re- 
cently announced  a  unilateral  troop 
reduction.  He  did  not  do  it  because  we 
want  to  take  the  troops  out.  He  did  it 
because  we  had  to.  the  budget  con- 
straints of  the  United  States  forced  us 
into  that  position.  However,  what  hap- 
pened? George  Bush  came  back  a 
hero.  He  was  a  hero  in  Europe.  He  was 
a  hero  here.  Let  Members  learn  from 
the  lessons. 

If  we  have  to  take  this  step,  let 
Members  get  some  benefit.  I  believe 
that  the  Wyden  provision  has  merit. 

Now.  he  has  revised  it.  It  is  not  a 
binding  resolution.  It  does  not  require 
the  President  to  enter  negotiations.  It 
merely  asks  him  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  pros  and  cons  of  this  deci- 
sion. The  pros  and  cons  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

My  friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
W.ilker]  said.  ■Weil,  Ahat  is  the  bal- 
ance? It  is  12  zip.  They  have  12  reac- 
tors. We  do  not  have  any."  Well,  my 
God.  we  are  not  going  to  start  up 
today.  We  do  not  have  the  money  to 
start  up  today.  Let  Members  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  very  tough  situation.  ILiet 
Members  ",ake  the  offensive  for  a 
change,  as  opposed  :o  playing  defense 
all  the  time. 

They  mention  the  verification  issue. 
Let  me  submit,  to  my  colleagues,  this 
provision  will  be  easier  verified.  I 
submit,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  E^valua- 
tion  that  held  hearings  on  verification 
of  arms  control,  that  this  provision 
would  be  ea.sier  to  verify  in  a  chemical 
treaty,  mucn  easier.  It  has  merit.  It  is 
not  more  important  than  START.  It  is 
not  more  important  "han  CFE.  It  is 
not,   ;n   my   opinion,   more  important 


than  a  chemical  treaty.  Thoee  are  our 
agenda. 

However,  let  Members  at  least  reap 
some  benefit,  some  benefit,  from  ne- 
cessity. Let  Members  put  virtue  into 
our  policy  today.  I  vote  an  aye  vote  on 
the  Wyden  provision. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      Wisconsin      [Mr. 

ASFDTl.  

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
engage  in  coUoquy.  Let  me  tell  Mem- 
bers what  bothers  me  about  this. 

Basically,  what  I  worry  about  is  we 
are  overloading  the  arms  control 
agenda.  We  do  have  a  very  full  arms 
control  agenda,  right  now,  with 
START  beginning,  with  the  CFE  talks 
moving  very  quickly.  It  looks  like  even 
some  action  on  the  chemicals.  I  worry 
about  overloading  the  agenda.  What 
we  are  saying  is,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  to  seek  negotiations,  that  the 
President  should  seek  negotiation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  work  out  a  verifiable 
agreement,  and  by  both  countries,  to 
the  production  of  plutoniimi  and 
highly  enriched  uranium. 

I  am  not  sure  we  ought  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
particular  amendment  does  not  put 
that  item  on  the  agenda.  Gorbachev 
himself  raised  the  topic  in  a  speech. 
We  did  not  have  a  speech  ready  for 
him. 

D  1050 

They  have  recently  made  a  proposal 
with  respect  to  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
duction of  fissile  materials,  because 
the  issue  is  becoming  topical.  So  we 
can  take  it,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCuroy]  has  said, 
and  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  They 
have  at  least  12  reactors  up  and  pro- 
ducing fissile  materials.  Several  of 
them  surely  are  producing  plutonium. 
We  have  none.  So  we  can  say  to  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  if  he  wants  restrictions, 
"Pine,  let's  work  out  the  terms  of  veri- 
fication. Let's  find  out  what  you  have 
in  your  stockpile  and  what  we  have  in 
our  stockpile." 

This  is  something  topical,  and  we 
can  turn  it  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
claim my  time  for  just  a  moment  and 
respond  to  that,  and  then  I  will  yield 
further. 

Making  a  virtue  of  necessity  means 
not  building  our  capacity.  I  say  to  my 
friends  that  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  Many  of  my  friends  have  said 
that  this  does  not  keep  us  from  devel- 
oping our  capacity  to  produce  this  ma- 
terial. Nothing  would  stop  us  from 
doing  that.  But  that  appears  to  be  the 
goal,  to  keep  us  from  having  the  ca- 
pacity. Unless  the  Soviets  were  willing 
to  give  up  their  capacity,  the  result 
will  be  the  kind  of  asymmetry  that  my 
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colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, described. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  go  back  to  the  point  that  the  gen 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  made.  I  guess  the  question  is 
this;  Are  we  trying  to  call  Gorbachev's 
bluff  here,  or  do  we  seriously  want  to 
get  into  negotiations  on  this  issue? 

If  we  seriously  want  to  get  into  nego- 
tiations on  this  issue,  it  is  going  to 
take  away  from  the  negotiations  on 
START  and  CFE  and  others.  I  know 
that  we  can  set  up  a  team  of  people  to 
do  this  thing,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  be  the  same  people,  but  it  ultimate 
ly  all  comes  to  the  top  people,  Scow- 
croft,  Cheney,  and  Baker.  Do  we  really 
want  Scowcroft,  Cheney,  and  Baker  to 
devote  the  limited  amount  of  time 
they  have  to  this  issue,  or  do  we  want 
them  to  do  START  and  CFE  and 
others?  I  would  say  that  we  would 
want  them  to  do  START  and  CFE. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  Before  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  do 
want  to  inquire  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining,  because  this  colloquy  is 
coming  on  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  'Mr 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap 
preciate  the  gentleman's  spending  hi.s 
nickel. 

I  would  just  say,  first  of  all,  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon 
sin,  and  then  as  a  quick  response  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na, that  I  do  not  believe  this  is  going 
to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  arms  control 
agenda.  Clearly,  on  the  international 
agenda,  the  START  and  CFE  agree 
ments  are  the  most  important  for  us 
today.  Below  that,  then  we  look  ai 
chemical,  and  we  look  at  others. 

Five  years  ago  I  would  not  have  been 
in  the  well  supporting  a  position  like 
this.  I  believe  that  the  administration 
should  have  the  initiative  on  arms  con 
trol  agreements.  However,  we  are 
forced  into  this  position  based  on 
events  and  factors  outside  of  our  con- 
trol. I  believe  the  administration  can 
handle  this  and  deal  with  it.  It  can 
prioritize  this,  because  it  is  an  impor- 
tant issue.  Five  years  ago  I  would  not 
have  voted  for  this  because  we  did  not 
have  the  intrusive  verification  meas- 
ures that  we  are  currently  negotiating. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
reclaim  my  time  and  quote  for  the 
gentleman  from  a  statement  of  the  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency:  "We  do 
not  have  the  technology  to  be  confi 
dent  that  we  could  detect  undeclared 


Soviet  production  of  strategic  nuclear 
materials.  " 

Second,  she  said  this:  "An  agreement 
to  cut  off  highly  enriched  uranium 
production  cannot  be  effectively  veri- 
fied.' 

So  here  are  our  experts  telling  us 
that  we  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
verify.  Let  us  not  say,  therefore,  that 
with  all  these  intrusive  methods  now- 
existing,  maybe  we  do  have  the  capac- 
ity to  verify.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  had  better  be  careful,  be- 
cau.se  the  gentleman  may  be  forced 
into  a  position,  when  the  administra- 
tion comes  back  on  a  verification  of 
chemical  and  others,  that  he  may  have 
a  hard  time  supporting. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  may. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
chaired  the  hearings  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  looking  at  the  verifi- 
cation requirements  on  most  of  the 
agreements,  and  I  have  great  concern 
about  this.  There  is  some  merit  here, 
though,  to  this. 

Let  us  at  least  talk  about  what  po- 
tential there  is  in  exploring  new- 
means  and  new  methods,  even  getting 
a  count.  If  the  Soviets  would  proffer 
to  us  the  locations  and  the  amount  of 
production— and  that  is  one  of  the 
ments  here— of  the  existing  plutonium 
facilities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
that  would  give  us  something,  and  we 
could  either  confirm  it  or  verify  it  or 
challenge  them  on  that.  That  would 
be  making  .some  progress.  From  an  in- 
telligence standpoint.  I  would  like  to 
have  that  information.  I  would  like  to 
test  the  SovieUs  on  their  willingness  to 
offer  that  information  and  whether  or 
not  we  can  actually  verify  it. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
claim my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  point 
out  that  the  testimony  of  the  arms 
control  people  suggests  some  extreme 
concern  about  the  concomitant  intru- 
sion into  our  nuclear  facilities,  includ- 
ing our  naval  reactors  and  others. 
They  are  very  concerned  about  that, 
and  I  think  before  we  decide  that  all 
the  advantages  relate  to  our  going  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  under- 
stand we  would  have  to  give  up  the 
same  thing  to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  any  further  ques- 
tions, I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  my  concern  with  this 
thing  and  my  opposition  to  it  is  based 
really  on  the  question  of  priorities.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  is  saying  when  he  says.  Let's 
call  Gorbachev  on  it.  " 

I  think  some  of  these  issues  are 
good.  I  am  concerned  that  there  is  a 


tendency  for  everybody  to  want  to  add 
to  the  arms  control  agenda,  and  we  are 
likely  to  overload  it.  We  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  early  Carter  administra- 
tion. To  be  sure,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
different  kind  of  Soviet  Union  now 
than  we  were  then,  but  we  had  an 
arms  control  agenda  that  would  not 
quit.  We  were  negotiating  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  this  and  that,  and  the  end 
result  was  that  we  overloaded  the 
agenda,  we  had  so  much  going.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  even  less  capable  of 
dealing  with  a  multi-item  agenda  than 
we  are.  and  we  find  it  hard  to  do  it.  I 
just  do  not  want  to  overload  the 
agenda. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  again,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl] 
hjis  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyden) 
has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Panel  on  DOE  facili- 
ties, the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy],  I  did  not 
support  this  bill  as  it  was  originally 
filed,  and  one  of  the  reasons  I  did  not 
support  it  was  the  reason  just  brought 
forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Aspin],  namely,  that  it  would 
force  the  Presidents  hand.  It  pre- 
sumed that  we  ought  to  force  a  halt.  It 
did  not  call  for  a  study.  It  said  that 
the  President  should  move  forward 
toward  instituting  a  bilateral  halt,  and 
it  decreed  in  effect  that  this  halt 
should  precede  START,  not  being  a 
part  of  it  or  a  sequel  following  it,  that 
it  should  precede  the  talks  and  induce 
arms  control  cuts. 

All  of  that  is  gone  from  the  bill  now. 
This  amendment  has  a  certain  appeal 
to  it.  but  it  does  not  decree  or  it  does 
not  require  anything,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  force  this  issue  on  to  the 
arms  control  agenda 

There  are  merits  to  the  idea,  the 
issue,  or  the  proposition  of  stopping 
the  production  of  plutonium.  First  of 
all,  roughly  we  have  enough  plutoni- 
um in  our  arsenal  right  now.  We  take 
it  out  of  old  weapons,  put  it  into  new 
weapons,  recycle  it.  and  there  is  basi- 
cally enough.  If  we  succeed  in  the 
START  talks  with  deep  arms  reduc- 
tions, we  will  have  more  than  enough 
plutonium,  so  we  do  not  need  to 
produce  any  more  if  we  succeed  in 
START. 

Second,  we  have  no  production  reac- 
tors today  up  and  ruiuiing  and  produc- 
ing Plutonium.  Indeed  we  have  none 
producing  any  nuclear  materials,  al- 
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though  we  have  three  at  Savarmah 
River  which  are  to  be  brought  on  line 
to  produce  tritium,  but  we  have  cur- 
rently no  production  facilities  for  the 
production  of  plutonium. 

The  Soviets  have  10  to  12  operating 
reactors  today.  Certamly  some  of 
those  are  committed  to  the  production 
of  Plutonium.  Can  we  verify?  Can  we 
tell  which  is  producing  plutonium  and 
which  is  producing  tritium?  Not  with 
overhead  inspections. 

Maybe  the  verification  problem  is  a 
nightmare.  All  we  ask  for  here  is  a 
study.  That  is  all  we  ask  for.  What  we 
ask  for  is  it  start  a  dialog,  some  com- 
munication among  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  those  having  to  do  with  de- 
fense weapons  production,  DOD, 
ACTA,  all  the  agencies  that  have  the 
expertise  and  the  concern  here.  We 
should  ask  the  questions.  We  should 
ask.  is  there  a  plutoniiun  halt  on  both 
sides?  There  are  the  questions  we 
should  put  to  these  agencies,  and  we 
should  not  prejudge  the  answers. 

We  should  ask  them,  is  the  plutoni- 
um halt  bilaterally  of  advantage  to  us? 
Are  the  problems  of  verification  man- 
ageable? 

Should  we  make  restrictions  on  plu- 
toniiun or  fissile  material  production 
part  of  the  START  agenda,  or  should 
we  make  a  sequel  to  START  II  or 
START  III?  All  these  questions  should 
be  put  to  them  without  prejudging  the 
answers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  it  has  been  re- 
vised. I  think  this  is  a  sensible  proposi- 
tion, and  I  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyden] 
has  2V2  minutes  remaining,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  has  2 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  entitled  to  close. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bosco]. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  hysteria  has 
been  whipped  up  today  over  the  possi- 
bility that  some  time  in  the  future  the 
United  States  would  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  weapons  of  fission- 
able grade  material.  One  of  the  mis- 
takes we  make  is  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  realize  that  we  have  over  100  nu- 
clear power  plants  in  this  country,  any 
one  of  which  can  produce  the  plutoni- 
um we  would  need  for  weapons.  It  does 
not  happen  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  right  now  to  allow  us  to 
produce  it  for  weapons  purposes,  but 
we  could. 

The  fact  is  that  arms  control  talks 
have  not  meant  bombs  control.  Of  all 
the  treaties  we  have  had,  the  ABM, 
SALT  I,  SALT  II,  or  INF,  not  a  single 
one  of  them  speaks  to  the  bombs. 
They  all  speak  to  delivery  vehicles. 
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This  proposal  before  us  finally  gets 
at  the  heart  of  arms  control.  What  do 
we  do  about  the  increase  of  these 
highly  toxic  materials  that  will  pollute 
this  world  for  thousands  of  years  to 
come? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin],  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  involvement  and  ex- 
pertise. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wyden]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me, 
and  I  appreciate  his  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

I  wsmt  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  my  friend, 
that  his  concern  about  overloading  the 
arms  agenda  is  not  one  that  I  can  buy. 
I  really  have  great  confidence  in  our 
negotiators.  I  think  our  people  can 
chew  gum  and  walk  at  the  same  time. 
I  really  do. 

Now  I  think  we  all  know  the  nuclear 
production,  plutonium  production  di- 
lemma we  face  in  this  country.  The 
question  is:  What  are  we  going  to  do  to 
solve  it? 

Some  people  say.  "Let's  save 
money."  They  say.  "Let's  negotiate 
first,  and  spend  afterwards  only  if  we 
have  no  alternative."  They  say,  'Let's 
seize  the  opportunity  to  combine  arms 
control  with  cost  cutting.  Let's  take  a 
hard  look  at  negotiating  a  bilateral, 
verifiable  plutonium  production  ban 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Let's  see  if  we 
can  avoid  spending  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  we  don't  have— to  rebuild  a  ca- 
pacity we  don't  need." 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  who  say  that 
call  themselves  supporters  of  this 
amendment. 

Others  say,  "Let's  just  do  business  as 
usual.  Let's  ignore  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  save  money."  They  say,  "ne- 
gotiate from  strength,"  but  they 
mean,  "negotiate  from  poverty,  spend 
now,  negotiate  later." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  call 
themselves  fiscal  conservatives.  So 
much  for  fiscal  conservatism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  chance  for 
arms  control  and  cost  cutting.  It  is  a 
good  amendment.  Let  us  pass  it.  It 
calls  for  a  study.  What  rational  person 
can  oppose  that? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Engel]. 

Mr.  ENGEIL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  Mr.  W-yden  and 
Mr.  Pascell  for  their  leadership  in 
this  very  important  area. 

In  our  discussions  of  East- West  rela- 
tions, we  have  heard  a  great  deal  in 
recent  months  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  witnessing  the  emergence  of  a  new 
era.  After  40  years  of  living  under  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  we  swe  hopeful 
that  we  will  experience  a  world  with  a 
greatly  diminished  risk  of  nuclear  war. 


in  which  the  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  becomes  one  of  peaceful 
coexistence. 

As  much  as  we  all  hope  for  it, 
though,  this  day  has  not  yet  arrived. 
What  is  important,  however,  is  that  we 
have  established  an  unprecedented 
momentum  in  our  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  has  produced 
an  environment  conducive  to  true 
progress  in  the  area  of  nuclear  arms 
reductions. 

We  have  been  missing  a  very  impor- 
tant point  throughout  this  whole  proc- 
ess, however.  Although  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  nuclear  weapons 
reductions,  both  sides  have  virtually 
ignored  the  issue  of  the  production  of 
weapons  materials.  The  amendment 
before  us  today  begins  to  address  this 
important  issue.  Without  an  accompa- 
nying agreement  in  this  area,  the 
effect  of  a  reduction  in  strategic  arms 
will  be  significantly  undermined.  For 
an  arms-control  treaty  to  be  truly  suc- 
cessful, it  must  attack  the  root  of  the 
problem  at  its  source. 

The  Wyden-Fascell  amendment  calls 
on  the  President  to  take  this  impor- 
tant step  by  encouraging  him  to 
pursue  negotiations  to  achieve  a 
mutual  halt  to  superpower  production 
of  Plutonium  and  highly  eru-iched  ura- 
nium. It  further  calls  on  the  President 
to  begin  having  American  and  Soviet 
technical  exi>erts  address  the  verifica- 
tion and  technical  aspects  of  a  halt  in 
weapons  material  production.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives W-YDEN  and  Fascell  which  has 
raised  the  prominence  of  this  issue 
before  the  Congress. 

With  the  passage  of  the  amendment, 
the  United  States  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  a  major  achieve- 
ment in  addressing  a  vital  issue  on  the 
arms  control  agenda.  Accusations  have 
abounded  that  we  have  lost  the  initia- 
tive to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  negoti- 
ating table  and  in  world  popular  opin- 
ion. We  now  have  the  chance,  howev- 
er, to  lay  down  a  meaningful  and  very 
relevant  proposal.  This  will  not  only 
help  us  in  dealing  with  a  problem 
which  has  been  ignored  for  far  too 
long,  but  it  will  also  help  the  United 
States  to  regain  the  initiative  in  set- 
ting the  arms  control  agenda. 

The  United  States  has  closed  all  of 
its  military  reactors  for  producing  plu- 
tonium. The  Soviets  have  some  12  to 
14  currently  operating.  We  should 
enter  into  negotiations  to  rectify  this 
asymmetry  and  get  the  Soviets  to  shut 
down  their  reactors.  It  is  not  in  our  in- 
terests to  have  the  Soviets  continuing 
to  produce  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  for  weapons. 

Gorbachev  aimounced  that  he  would 
close  down  2  of  his  14  reactors  and 
that  he  would  stop  producing  highly 
enriched  uranium.  This  is  not  enough. 
He  needs  to  do  more.  Engaging  in  ne- 
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gotiatiODS  to  this  end  Is  the  way  to  get 
him  to  take  militarily  significant 
action. 

We  have  enough  plutonium— about 
100,000  kilograms  In  our  stockpile.  It 
will  take  24.000  years  for  Just  half  of 
our  stockpile  to  decay.  Under  a  pro- 
duction ban.  we  could  still  recycle  the 
Plutonium  from  old  weapons  into  new 
weapons. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  a  kinder,  gentler  America.  But 
for  a  kinder,  gentler  America  to  be 
true  to  character,  it  must  be  surround- 
ed by  a  kinder,  gentler  world.  A  com- 
prehensive arms  control  agreement  is 
a  prerequisite  to  this  goal,  and  a  truly 
comprehensive  arms  control  agree- 
ment must  deal  with  the  issue  of 
weapons  material  production.  If  Mr. 
Gorbachev  is  true  to  his  self-descrip- 
tion as  a  peacemaker,  he  will  see  the 
sensibility  of  our  argument.  But  to  un- 
derstand our  argiiment,  he  must  hear 
it  first.  It  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  introduce  the  issue  of  weapons- 
material  production  on  the  arms  con- 
trol agenda,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  offer  my  support  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  this  by 
pointing  out  a  couple  of  things,  first  of 
all.  with  respect  to  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin].  He  expressed  his  concern  that 
we  are  overloading  the  arms  negotia- 
tions agenda,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
to  my  colleagues  from  testimony 
which  verifies  precisely  what  he  said. 
This  is  testimony  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  panel.  It  was  by  Kath- 
leen Bailey,  who  is  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  She  pointed  out 
in  the  beginning  of  her  testimony  that 
we  have  the  following  arms  control 
agenda  right  now:  two  sets  of  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  negotiations  on  con- 
ventional forces  in  Europe,  START 
talks  which  resumed  on  June  19.  de- 
fense and  space  talks  which  resumed 
on  June  19,  nuclear  test  tallts  on  pro- 
tocols for  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty,  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral efforts  on  a  global  t>an  of  chemi- 
cal weapons,  bilateral  and  multilateral 
efforts  to  prevent  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  of  ballistic  missiles. 
and  talks  to  continue  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  1987  INF 
Treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  indeed  a  full 
platter,  and  it  does  not  serve  us  well  to 
add  an  item  to  the  agenda  on  which 
even  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment suggest  we  would  have  to  be 
going  slow  on  because  of  all  these  on- 
going negotiations. 

liir.  Chairman,  Miss  Bailey  conclud- 
ed her  testimony  by  saying  this: 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adminls- 
trmtion  U  committed  to  arms  control   and 


has  a  full  agenda  of  meaningful  negotia- 
tions underway.  The  administration  strong- 
ly oppoMs  legislation  which  detracts  from 
the  arms  control  agenda  and  is  clearly  not 
in  U.S.  national  Interests. 

So,  if  we  t>elieve  that  we  should  take 
the  advice  of  our  arms  control  negotia- 
tors—the gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoiN],  for  example.  Just  said  that 
he  has  great  confidence  in  our  arms 
control  negotiators— then  I  suggest  we 
take  their  advice,  which  is:  This  Is  not 
a  good  idea.  This  is  not  necessary.  It  is 
not  helpful  and,  in  fact,  would  detract 
from  our  arms  control  position  with 
the  full  platter  of  negotiations  cur- 
rently under  way. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCuRDY]  said,  •Well,  gosh,  Gorba- 
chev seems  to  get  all  the  PR.  We 
ought  to  get  some  for  a  change."  One 
of  the  reasons  is  that  he  has  got  all 
the  chips,  and  we  do  not  have  any.  He 
could  shut  down  reactors  t>ecause  he 
has  them.  We  do  not  have  them.  This 
proposal  would  lead  us  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  asynunetry.  where  they  contin- 
ue to  have  theirs,  we  do  not  have  ours, 
and.  as  a  result,  it  is  harmful  to  our 
negotiating  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  no  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
support  of  the  Wyden-Fascell-Tauke  amend- 
ment As  a  memt)ef  of  the  Armed  Services 
panel  on  [department  of  Energy  defense  pro- 
grams wtK)  has  closely  followed  plutonium 
production  issues.  I  am  convinced  ttiat  pursu- 
ir>g  a  verifiable  ban  on  plutonium  production 
would  be  in  our  best  interest. 

At  a  time  wfien  the  President  is  committed 
to  continue  the  nuclear  arms  reductions  proc- 
ess begun  by  ttie  Reagan  administration  with 
ttie  INF  Treaty,  our  already  well-stocked  pluto- 
nium reserves  will  be  flooded  by  a  50  percent 
cut  of  our  strategic  weapons  arserud.  It  makes 
economic  sense  to  achieve  a  venfiabie  t>an 
with  the  Soviets,  instead  of  spending  billions 
of  dollars  to  produce  nuclear  matenals  for 
which  we  have  no  delivery  systems  available. 

Last  year,  the  former  Secretary  of  Energy 
declared  that  we  were  awash  with  plutonium. 
Is  this  not  ttie  t)est  time  to  consider  a  ban  on 
lurtf>er  production?  After  all,  all  of  the  plutoni- 
um that  the  United  States  has  produced  since 
trie  I950's  will  be  around  for  many  millenia 
unless  we  get  involved  in  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
plutonium  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule  all  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  WydenI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCOROEO  VOTE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  284.  noes 
138.  not  voting  9.  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  1741 

AYlS-284 

Ackemum 

Oray 

PanetU 

Akak> 

Parker 

Aleujoder 

Ouarlnl 

PatterwHi 

Andenon 

Oimdenon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Andrews 

Hail  (OH) 

Payne  (VA) 

Annunslo 

Hamilton 

Pease 

Apptecmte 

Hams 

Peloai 

Attliw 

Hatcher 

Penny 

AuCoin 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Barnard 

Hares  (Hi) 

Petri 

Bate* 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pickle 

BeUenaon 

Hefner 

Porter 

Bennett 

Henry 

Poaliard 

Berman 

Hertel 

Price 

BevUl 

Hoadand 

PuraeU 

BUbrajr 

Hochbrueckner 

Rahall 

Boehlert 

Borton 

Rancel 

Boob 

Boyer 

Resula 

Bonlor 

Hubbard 

Richardson 

BorsU 

Huckaby 

Rldse 

Boaco 

Huches 

Rinaldo 

Boucher 

Jacnba 

Robinson 

Boxer 

Jenkins 

Roe 

Brennan 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rose 

Brooks 

Johnaon  (8D) 

Browder 

Johnston 

Roukema 

Brown  (CA> 

Jones  (OA) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Brown  (CO) 

JoDfs  <NC) 

Roybal 

Bruce 

Jonts 

Russo 

Bryant 

Kanjorskl 

Sabo 

Buatamante 

Kaptur 

Salkl 

Campbell  (CA) 

Kastenmeter 

Sangmeister 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Kennedy 

Savage 

CanUn 

Kennelly 

Sawyer 

Carper 

Klldee 

Schaefer 

Carr 

Kleczka 

Scheuer 

Chandler 

Kolbe 

Schneider 

Chapman 

Kolter 

Schroeder 

Clarke 

Kostmayer 

Schulze 

Clay 

l^Falce 

Schumer 

Clement 

Lancaster 

Sharp 

Clln«er 

Lantoa 

Shays 

Coleman  (TX) 

LAushlln 

Slkorski 

Conte 

Leach  (lA) 

Skaggs 

Conyers 

Lehman  (CA) 

SUttery 

Cooper 

Lehman  (FL) 

SUughter  (NY) 

CosteUo 

Levin  (MI) 

Smith  (FL) 

Coyne 

Levlne  (CA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Crockett 

Lewis  (GA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Darden 

Uplnskl 

Smith  (VT) 

DePazlo 

Lons 

Smith,  Denny 

Dellums 

Lowey  (NY) 

(OR) 

Derrick 

Luken.  Thomas 

Smith,  Robert 

Dicks 

Ktachtley 

(OR) 

Dtncell 

Man  ton 

Snowe 

Dtxon 

Markey 

Solarz 

Donnelly 

Martin  (ID 

Spratt 

Dorcan  (NDi 

Martinez 

Staggers 

Downey 

Mataul 

Stall  Ings 

Durbln 

Mavroules 

Stark 

Dwyer 

Mazzoll 

Stenholm 

Dymally 

McCIoskey 

Studds 

Dyson 

McCurdy 

Swift 

Early 

McDade 

Synar 

Eckart 

McDermott 

Tallon 

Edward*.  CAi 

McHugh 

Tanner 

Engel 

McMlllen(MD) 

Taukr 

Ensltsh 

McNulty 

Tauzln 

Erdreich 

Meyers 

Torres 

Espy 

Mfume 

Torrlcelll 

Evans 

Miller  (CAi 

Towns 

PasceU 

MUler  (WA) 

Traf  leant 

PaweU 

MlneU 

Traxler 

Pazlo 

Moakley 

Udall 

Pelghan 

Mollohan 

Unsoeld 

Ptsh 

Montcomery 

Upton 

Hake 

Moody 

Valentine 

Pllppo 

Morella 

Vento 

PogUetLa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Vlscloeky 

Ford  (TNI 

Mrazek 

Volkmer 

FYank 

Murphy 

Walgren 

Prost 

Murtha 

Walsh 

Garcia 

Nacle 

Watklns 

Oaydoe 

NaUher 

Waxman 

Gejdenson 

Neal  (MA) 

Weiss 

Gephardt 

Neal(NC) 

Wheat 

Gibbons 

Nelson 

Whltten 

Olllmor 

Nowak 

WlUlams 

Oilman 

Oakar 

Wise 

Gllckman 

Obentar 

Wolpe 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Wyden 

Ooodllng 

Olln 

Wylle 

Gordon 

Ortiz 

Yates 

Gradlson 

Owens  (NY) 

Yatron 

Orandy 

Owens  (UT) 

Grant 

Pallone 

I 
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Archer 

Haatert 

Ravenel 

Armey 

Heney 

Ray 

Aspln 

Rhodes 

Baker 

HUer 

Rltter 

Ballenger 

Holloway 

Roberts 

BarUett 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Barton 

Houghton 

Rohrabacher 

Bateman 

Hunter 

Roth 

Bentley 

Hutto 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bereuter 

Inhofe 

Sarpallus 

BUlrakls 

Ireland 

Saxton 

BUley 

James 

Rchiff 

Broomfleld 

Kasich 

Schuette 

Buechner 

Kyi 

Senaenbrenner 

Bunnlng 

Lagomarslno 

Shaw 

Burton 

Leath(TZ) 

Shumway 

Byron 

Lent 

Shuater 

Callahan 

LewU  (CA) 

Oalaky 

Coble 

Lewis  (PL) 

Skeen 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ughtfoot 

Skelton 

Combest 

Urlngaton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Coughlln 

Uoyd 

SDilth(MS) 

Courter 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Cox 

Lukens,  Donald 

Smith  (TX) 

Craig 

Madigan 

Smith.  Robert 

Crane 

Marlenee 

(NH) 

Davis 

Martin  (NY) 

Solomon 

DeLay 

McCandleas 

Spence 

DeWlne 

McCoUum 

Stangeland 

Dickinson 

McCrery 

Steams 

Doman  (CA) 

McEwen 

Stump 

Douglas 

McOrath 

Sundqulst 

Dreler 

McMillan  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Huiuxa 

Michel 

Thomas  (OA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Miller  (OH) 

Thomas  <WY) 

Emerson 

Mollnari 

Vander  Jagt 

Fields 

Moorhead 

Vucanovlch 

Prenzel 

Morrison  (WA) 

Walker 

OaUegly 

Myers 

Weber 

OaUo 

Nielaon 

Weldon 

Gekas 

Oxley 

Whlttaker 

Gingrich 

Parkard 

Wilson 

G06E 

Panis 

Wolf 

Hall  (TX) 

Pashayan 

Young  (AK) 

Hammerechmldt  Paxon 

Young  (FL) 

Hancock 

Pickett 

Hansen 

Quillen 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Anthony 

de  la  Garza 

Hyde 

CoUlns 

Florlo 

Leland 

Dannemeyer 

Ford  (MI) 

Stokes 

UM  I 


n  1126 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  and  Mr.  GAL- 
LEGLY  chjinged  their  vote  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  VOLKMER  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
rise  because  we  are  going  to  vote  now 
on  the  two  votes  that  were  rolled  over 
from  the  debate  yesterday.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  yesterday  that  before 
we  actually  get  to  a  vote  we  might 
take  a  moment  to  explain  the  two 
amendments. 

There  are  two  amendments  that  are 
coming  over  from  yesterday.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  rolled  them 
into  a  15-minute  vote  on  the  first  one 
and  as  5-minute  vote  on  the  second 
one. 


D  1130 

The  first  vote  will  occur  on  the  Rich- 
ardson amendment,  and  the  second 
vote  will  occur  on  the  Bustamante 
amendment. 

Bir.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  to  explain  in  the  case  of  the 
Richardson  amemdment  what  the  vote 
is. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Richardson  amendment  is  one  sen- 
tence, and  I  will  read  it. 

The  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  is 
prohibited  from  incinerating  radioactive 
waste  imtU  the  State  of  New  Mexico  adopts 
regulations  on  the  incineration  of  radioac- 
tive waste. 

I  have  told  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  RicHARSsoif  ]  that  in  that 
form  I  think  the  amendment  is  objec- 
tionable. I  can  support  it  and  will  sup- 
port it  with  his  distinct  understanding 
that  in  conference  we  must  impose  a 
reasonable  date  certain.  There  is  no 
date  certain  in  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment as  it  is  being  proposed  here. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  could  drag  its 
feet  indefinitely,  and  there  would  be  a 
permanent  moratoriimi,  a  long-term 
moratorium  on  the  incineration  of  ra- 
dioactive waste.  It  is  his  imderstanding 
that  a  reasonable  date  certain  must  be 
inserted  in  the  conference,  and  then  I 
can  suppport  it. 

But  I  think  the  gentleman  should 
yield  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  who  has  objections  to  it 
and  is  on  our  panel  on  DOE,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  there  were  ever  special  interest 
legislation,  this  is  it.  There  is  absolute- 
ly no  need  for  this  amendment,  and  it 
should  be  voted  down. 

What  this  does  is  impose  a  moratori- 
um on  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory 
from  burning  waste  that  it  needs  to 
bum.  Its  facilities  bum  this  waste  so 
cleanly  that  it  cannot  even  be  meas- 
ured. The  radioactivity  is  calculated  to 
be  25,000  times  less  than  the  existing 
E3>A  standard. 

My  colleague  says,  let  us  give  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  a  chance  to 
adopt  regulations  and  impose  a  mora- 
torium on  the  burning  of  this  material 
until  that  is  done.  The  State  of  New 
Mexico  can  adopt  regulations  today  if 
it  wishes  to  do  so.  We  do  not  need  to 
impose  a  moratorium  before  these  reg- 
ulations can  l}e  adopted.  In  any  event, 
they  are  not  going  to  adopt  regula- 
tions 25,000  times  more  stringent  than 
the  EPA. 

This  amendment  is  not  needed.  The 
laboratory  complies  totally  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
standards,  and  no  one  denies  that  fact. 


Also  the  amendment  is  flawed  tech- 
nically, as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  iUi.  Sfratt]  has  pointed  out, 
and  third,  stopping  the  incineration  is 
not  without  cost.  If  this  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted,  the  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory  would  have  to  build  a  new 
storage  facility  to  store  this  stuff  at  a 
cost  of  about  $30,000  to  the  taxpayers. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  no  on  this  amend- 
ment because  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
technically  flawed,  and  it  will  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  money. 

Vote  no  on  this  special  interest  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
important  to  the  constituents  of  my 
district.  This  facility  is  in  my  district, 
and  we  have  had  demonstrations  from 
the  citizens  of  Santa  Fe  and  Los 
Alamos  in  support  of  legislation  like 
this. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico,  run  by  a 
Republican  governor,  with  the  State 
Environmental  Improvement  Division, 
supports  this  amendment.  I  am  going 
to  read  what  they  say. 

This  amendment  would  enable  the  Divi- 
sion to  move  from  a  position  of  uncertainty 
regarding  public  health  impacts  to  one  of 
protection. 

What  we  are  simply  doing  it  this,  we 
are  not  shutting  down  the  incinerator, 
we  are  just  saying  that  this  incinera- 
tor should  comply  with  Federal  stand- 
ards. The  New  Mexico  legislature  is 
meeting  in  January.  They  will  adopt 
this,  and  what  I  want  to  do  is  simply 
give  them  time. 

Again,  I  would  have  agreed  to  a  1- 
year  moratorium,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  would  have 
objected  to  getting  unanimous  consent 
for  this  1-year  moratorium. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sfratt]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih]  for 
their  support,  and  I  urge  a  strong  vote 
for  this  amendment  for  environmental 
protection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dttrbih).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  have 
one  word  about  the  other  amendment. 

PABUAMmTAKT  OIQinHT 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
correct  that  the  committee  position 
has  the  right  to  be  heard  last  on  any 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Tht- 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  understajid,  but  as  a  gen 
eral  proposition? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Thf 
Chair  does  not  quarrel  with  the  gener- 
al proposition,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  asked  for  unanimous 
consent  to  be  recognized  to  strike  thr 
last  word.  The  Chair  is  going  to  hold 
the  position  that  both  sides  have  bet'n 
heard  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlt- 
man  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  SkeenI 
have  1  minute  to  respond  to  the  otht-r 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  on  thi.s 
issue? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hears  an  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
Chair  say  there  was  an  objection  to 
my  unanimous-consent  request.' 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Thf 
Chair  heard  an  objection,  yes 

Mr.    ASPIN.    Mr.    Chairman,    let    u.s 
not  take  any  more  time.  I  think  Mem 
bers  are  anxious  to  vote. 

The  other  vote  will  occur  on  thf 
Bustamante  amendment,  which  is  an 
amendment  to  add  some  planes,  some 
C-26  planes  for  the  Air  National 
Guard,  executive  jets.  It  takes  money 
out  of  the  155  binary  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the 
committee  for  1  minute  with  respect 
to  the  Bustamante  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
McCrery]  is  recognized  for  1  minute 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  Members  to  please  vote  no 
on  the  Bustamante  amendment. 

The    committee    took    care    of    the 
Guard  and  Reserve  and  their  execu 
tive  aircraft.  The  Bustamante  amend 
ment  would  give  them  six  more  execu 
tive  aircraft  that  they  do  not   need, 
and  it  would  take  money  away  from 
our  binary  chemical  production  which 
we  do  badly  need  in  this  country  if  we 
are  ever  to  enter  into  serious  negotia 
tions  with  respect  to  chemical  warfare 

Our  present  stockpile  has  deteriorat 
ed.  The  binary  chemical  is  the  weapon 
of  the  future  that  we  must  produce  if 


we  are  to  have  a  strong  negotiating  po- 
sition. 

The  Bustamante  amendment  takes 
the  money  from  that  direly  needed 
source.  I  beg  Members  to  vote  no  on 
the  Bustamante  amendment. 

Mr  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  committee  for  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  object,  but  as  I  recall, 
earlier  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen]  requested  1 
minute  and  v(,a.s  denied.  I  feel  com 
pelled  to  hope  that  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Nev^  Mexico  asks  unanimous  con 
.sent  for  1  minute,  we  do  not  hear  an 
objection.  I  reserve  my  right  and  will 
not  object. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser 
vation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Busta- 
m.^nte]  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  explain  my  position.  These  are 
not  executive  jets.  These  are  National 
Guard  planes  that  will  be  used  to  mo- 
bilize the  National  Guard  people  who 
are  just  not  like  the  Army.  They  are 
just  not  in  one  place,  they  are  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  six  of  them. 

But  the  main  thing  also  is  that  we 
are  also  using  some  of  these  moneys,  if 
they  are  not  used,  if  the  money  is  not 
used  by  the  chemical  weapons,  and  I 
want  to  identify  the  areas  that  they 
can  be  used. 
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They  can  be  used  for  the  National 
Guard  to  also  retrofit  F  15  and  F-16 
planes. 

So  It  is  not  only  the  planes,  it  is  also 
the  readiness  of  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
committee  for  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection IS  heard 

ANNOUNCiaiENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(5i  of  section  2.  House  Resolution  211. 
the  Committee  will  now  resume  pro- 
ceedings postponed  on  Wednesday, 
July  26,  1989.  on  which  recorded  votes 
were    ordered    on    part    two    amend- 


ments. Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

First,  amendment  No,  27  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson];  and 

Second,  amendment  No.  3  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bus- 
tamante]. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  the  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  vote  in  this  series. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MR.  SKEEN 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Skeen  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
rlause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Skeen]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
I  have  to  use  this  parliamentary  proce- 
dure to  get  a  little  time,  but  I  think 
this  is  essential  because  we  were  cut 
off  in  debate.  I  do  not  want  to  orolong 
it.  I  would  like  to  get  to  the  vote  just 
as  much  as  anybody  else  does. 

But  I  want  to  say  this:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  due  deference  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  this  is  not— 
on  his  amendment,  it  is  not  the  State 
position,  it  is  not  the  citizens'  position, 
it  has  not  been  and  has  never  been 
and  never  will  be. 

This  amendment  he  has  offered  is 
flawed  and  superfluous.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  oppose  him  on  it,  but  I  think 
it  IS  important  for  the  smooth  and 
stable  operation  of  the  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratory  that  we  do  not  have 
this  moratorium,  which  is  a  flawed 
amendment,  has  no  expiration  date 
whatsoever. 

With  that  I  would  suggest.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  no  "  vote  on  the  Richard- 
son amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
my  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  remind  members 
of  the  committee  that  the  first  vote  is 
a  15-minute  vote  and  the  subsequent 
vote  5  minutes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  7  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
RICHARDSON 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

The  Clerk  designated  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson] 
on  which  a  recorded  vote  is  ordered. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  245,  noes 
177,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
8,  as  follows: 


I 

Ackerm&n 
Akaka 

Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
BUbray 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  <  CA ) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Campbell  iCA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 

Coleman  (TX) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Courier 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
De  Fazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Domielly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Douglas 
tiowney 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 

Edwards  (CA> 
Engel 
English 
Erdrelch 
Espy 
Evans 
Pascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Flake 
Fllppo 
PoglietU 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Frank 
Frost 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
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[Roll  No.  175] 

AYES-245 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Oilman 

Olin 

Gllckman 

Ortiz 

Gordon 

Owens  (NY) 

Gray 

Owens  (UT) 

Guarlni 

Pallone 

Hall  (OH) 

Panetu 

Harris 

Parker 

Hatcher 

Payne  (NJ) 

Hawkins 

Payne  (VA) 

Hayes  (ID 

Pelosi 

Hayes  (LA) 

Penny 

Heney 

Perkins 

Hefner 

Pickle 

Hertel 

Poshard 

Hoagland 

Price 

Hochbrueckner 

Rahall 

Hoyer 

Rangel 

Hubbard 

Richardson 

Huckaby 

Rlnaldo 

Hughes 

Roe 

Jacobs 

Rose 

Jenkins 

Rostenkowski 

Johnson  (SD) 

Roukema 

Johnston 

Rowland  (CT) 

Jones  (GA) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Roybal 

Jontz 

Russo 

Kanjorski 

Sabo 

Kaptur 

Sangmeister 

Kastenmeier 

Savage 

Kennedy 

Sawyer 

Kennelly 

Scheuer 

Kildee 

Schneider 

Kleczka 

Schroeder 

Roller 

Schumer 

Kostmayer 

Sharp 

LaFalce 

Shays 

Lagomarsino 

Sikorski 

Lancaster 

Skaggs 

Lanto£ 

Skelton 

Laughlin 

Slattery 

Lehman  (CA) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Smith  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Levtne  (CA) 

Smith  (VT) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Snowe 

Lloyd 

Solarz 

Long 

Spratt 

Lowey  (NY) 

Staggers 

Luken,  Thomas 

Stallings 

Lukens,  Donald 

SUrk 

Man  ton 

Studds 

Markey 

Synar 

Martinez 

Tallon 

Matsui 

Tanner 

Mavroules 

Tauzln 

McCurdy 

Torres 

McDermott 

Torricelli 

McHugh 

Towns 

McMUIen  (MD) 

Traflcant 

McNulty 

Traxler 

Mfume 

Udall 

Miller  (CA) 

Dnsoeld 

Miller  (WA) 

Valentine 

MlneU 

Vento 

MoaUey 

Visclosky 

MoUohan 

Volkmer 

Montgomery 

Walgren 

Moody 

WaUins 

Morella 

Waxman 

Morrison  (CT) 

Weiss 

Mrazek 

Wheat 

Murtha 

Whitten 

Nagle 

WUUams 

Natcher 

WlUon 

Neal  (MA) 

Wtae 

Neal  (NO 

Wolpe 

Nelson 

Wyden 

Nowak 

Yates 

Oakar 

Yatron 

Oberstar 

Alexander 

Archer 

Armey 


NOES— 177 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 


Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 


Bentley 

Bereuter 

BeviU 

BUirakis 

Bliley 

Broomlield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Buiining 

Burton 

Byron 

CaUahan 

Chandler 

Clement 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fawell 

Fields 

Pish 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gunderson 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 


Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMUlan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Mtxjrhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Pease 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Ray 


Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Salki 

Sarpalius 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slaughter  ( VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Roben 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittater 
Wolf 
Wylie 

Young  ( AK ) 
Young (FL) 


ANSWERED  '  PRESENT"- 1 
Gonzalez 


NOT  VOTING-8 


Anthony 

CoUiivs 

Dannemeyer 


Florio 

Hyde 

Leiand 


Llpinski 
Stokes 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire 
changed  his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  BOSCO  and  Mr.  JENKINS 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  OFFERED  BY  KR.  BUSTAMANTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bustamante]. 

The  Clerk  designated  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bustamante]  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  is  ordered. 

This  will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  160,  noes 
260,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
10,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Andrews 
Applegate 
Atkins 
Bates 
Bennett 
Berman 
BUbray 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Campbell  (CA) 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clement 
Coleman  (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Costello 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Engel 
Evans 
Fascell 
Flippo 
Foglietta 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Prank 
Frost 


Anderson 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BeviU 

BUirakis 

BlUey 

Boehleri 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Cardin 

Chandler 

Clarke 


[Roll  No.  176] 

AYES- 160 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

K(3stmayer 

LaPalce 

Laughlin 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Neal  (MA) 


NOES— 260 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Davis 

DeFazio 

DeL«y 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 


Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (tJT) 

Payne  (N J) 

Payne  (VA) 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

PurseU 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Rose 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Studds 
Synar 
Tauzin 
Torres 
TorriceUi 
Towns 
Traflcant 
Udall 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wyden 
Yatron 


Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Frenzei 

GaUegly 

CHOlo 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

GUlmor 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HamUton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 
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HUer 

MlneU 

Slsisky 

Hoacluid 

Mollnart 

Skaggs 

HoUowky 

Montgomery 

Skeen 

HopUiu 

Moorhead 

Skelton 

Horton 

Morrison  (WA) 

Slattery 

Houshton 

Myers 

Slaughter  '  NY ) 

Hoyer 

Natcher 

Smith  <  lA  1 

Hubbard 

Neal  (NC) 

Smith  1  MS  > 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Smith  1 NE 1 

Hunter 

Nlelson 

Smith  (NJi 

Inhofe 

Obey 

Smith   VTi 

Irelmnd 

Olln 

Smith.  Denny 

James 

Oxley 

(OR* 

Johnson  (CT> 

Packard 

Smith.  Robert 

Johnson  ISD) 

Pallone 

iNH> 

Johnston 

Panetu 

Snowe 

Jontz 

Parker 

Solarz 

Kaslch 

Pams 

Solomon 

Kolbe 

Pashayan 

Spence 

Kyi 

Patterson 

Sprati 

Lacomarslno 

Paxon 

Stallings 

Lancaster 

Pease 

Stangeland 

Lantos 

Pelosl 

Stearni 

Lent 

Petri 

Stump 

LevtiKMH 

Pickett 

Sundquist 

Lewis  (CA> 

Price 

Swift 

Lewis  (PL> 

Qulllen 

Tallon 

Llchtloot 

Ravenel 

Tanner 

Uvlnsston 

Ray 

Tauke 

Uoyd 

Regula 

Thomas  <  CA  > 

Long 

Rhodes 

Thomas  '  OA  ■ 

Lowery  (CAi 

Ridge 

Thomas  ■  WY  i 

Lowey  ( ^nf  i 

Rlnaldo 

Traxler 

Luken.  Thomas 

Ritter 

Unsoeld 

Ijikens.  Donald 

Roberts 

Upton 

Machtley 

Robinson 

Valentine 

Madigan 

Roe 

Vander  Jaift 

Man  ton 

Rogers 

Volkmer 

Martin  (ILi 

Rohrabacher 

Vucanovich 

Martin  (KYi 

Rostenkowski 

Walker 

Malsul 

Roth 

Walsh 

McCandless 

Roukema 

Walking 

McCloakey 

Rowland  <CT' 

Weber 

McCoUum 

Russo 

Weiss 

McCrery 

Saiki 

Weldon 

McCurdy 

Sawyer 

Wheat 

McDade 

Sax  ton 

Whittakcr 

McEwen 

Schaefer 

Whltten 

McGralh 

Scheuer 

Williams 

McMillan  >  NC  > 

Schiff 

Wolf 

McNulty 

Schroeder 

Wolp»- 

Meyers 

Schuette 

Wylie 

Mfume 

Schulze 

Yates 

Michel 

Sharp 

Young  1  AKi 

Miller  (CM 

Shaw 

Young  'FL> 

MlUer'OHi 

Shumway 

Miller  (WAi 

Shuster 

ANSWERED    PRESENT'-l 

Gonzalez 

NOT  VOTING 

-10 

Alexander 

Dannemeyer 

Lipinskl 

Anthony 

Plorlo 

Stoke.s 

Barnard 

Hyde 

CoUiru 

Leiand 

D  1209 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AlfTISATKLUTE  WKAPOMS 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
amendment  No.  20  relating  to  antisat- 
ellite  weapons  printed  in  part  1  of 
House  Report  101-168.  by.  and  if  of 
fered  by.  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Brown]  or  his  designee. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle 
man  from  California  rise? 

AMxiTsifKirT  orpoizo  BT  mt.  BROWN  or 

CKLITOKKXA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
California:  At  the  end  of  title  II  (page  55. 
after  line  8)  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  M4.  SATKLLITE  Sl'RVIVABILITY 

(a)  Sense  or  Congress  Concerning 
Treaty  Limitations  on  Antisateu-ite 
Weapons.  -It  is  the  sense  of  Congress— 

( 1 )  that  the  President  should  seek  the  dis- 
mantlement of  the  ground-launched  co-or 
bital  antisatellite  weapon  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  should  seek  to  achieve 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual  verifiable 
treaty  which  places  the  strictest  possible 
limitations  on  antisatellite  weapons:  and 

(2)  that,  in  pursuit  of  strict  negotiated 
limitations  on  antisatellite  weapons,  the 
United  States  should  explore  with  the 
Soviet  Union  cooperative  verification  proce- 
dures such  as— 

(Ai  mutual,  on-site  inspections  of  known 
and  suspected  antisatellite  weapons  facili- 
ties: 

(B)  mutual,  on-site  emplacement  near 
known  and  suspected  high-energy  laser  fa- 
cilities of  devices  capable  of  detecting  and 
monitoring  laser  tests  in  the  atmosphere: 
and 

(C)  mutual  advance  notification  of  all 
space  launch  activities. 

ibi  Report. -The  President  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  comprehensive  report  on 
United  States  antisatellite  weapons  activi- 
ties and  the  survivability  of  United  States 
satellites  against  current  and  potential  anti- 
satellite  weapons  deployed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  report  shall  be  submitted  by 
May  31.  1990.  and  shall  be  submitted  in  un- 
classified form  with  classified  appendices  as 
necessary. 

(c)  Matters  To  Be  Included  in  Report.— 
The  report  required  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
include  the  following: 

'II  Detailed  information  (including  fund- 
ing profiles,  expected  capabilities,  and 
schedules  for  development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment) on  all  United  States  antisatellite 
weapons  prograrr\s. 

(2)  An  analysis  of  the  antisatellite  poten- 
tial of  the  anticipated  deployed  version  of 
each  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  technology 
capable  of  damaging  or  destroying  objects 
in  space. 

(3)  An  assessment  of  the  threat  that 
would  t)e  posed  to  United  States  satellites  If 
the  technologies  described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  were  to  be  tested  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  levels  of  performance  equal  to 
those  intended  by  the  United  States,  and  de- 
veloped into  weapons  for  damaging  objects 
in  space. 

(4)  A  review  of  arms  control  options  and 
satellite  survivability  measures  (including 
cost  data)  that  would  increase  the  surviv- 
ability of  current  and  future  United  States 
military  satellite  systems. 

(5)  A  review  of  alternative  means  of  pro- 
viding the  support  to  United  States  military 
forces  that  Is  currently  provided  by  United 
States  satellites  if  those  satellites  become 
vulnerable  to  attack  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
ployment by  the  Soviet  Union  of  highly  ca- 
pable antisatellite  weapons,  as  contemplated 
in  paragraph  (3). 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  will  tte  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  may  have  the 
attention  of  Members,  I  think  we  may 
be  able  to  dispose  of  this  amendment 
in  a  very  brief  time  and  save  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  a  half  hour  or 
so  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  discus- 
sions with  the  Members  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  with  regard  to  this,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  if  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  a  half 
dozen  words  clarifying  this  amend- 
ment, they  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  we  could  proceed 
without  further  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]  ask  for  unanimous  cotisent  to 
modify  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  going  to  work  up  to 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unsmimous  consent  to 
add  clarifying  language  on  line  8  of  my 
amendment,  the  language  which  the 
Clerk  has  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  proposed  modifi- 
cation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  At  the  end  of  title  II 
(page  55,  after  line  8)  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  255  satellite  SI  RV1VABILIT4 

(a)  Sense  op  Congress  Concerning 
Treaty  Limitations  on  Antisatellite 
Weapons.— It  is  the  sense  of  Congress— 

( 1 )  that  the  President  should  seek  the  dis- 
mantlement of  the  groimd-launched  co-or- 
bital antisatellite  weapon  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  should  seek  to  acheive 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual  verifiable 
treaty  which  places  the  strictest  possible 
limitations,  consistent  with  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies,  on 
antisatellite  weapons:  and 

(2)  that,  in  pursuit  of  strict  negotiated 
limitations  on  antisatellite  weapons,  the 
United  States  should  explore  with  the 
Soviet  Union  cooperative  verification  proce- 
dures such  as— 

(A)  mutual,  on-site  inspections  of  known 
and  suspected  antisatellite  weapon  facilities: 

(B)  mutual,  on-site  emplacement  near 
known  and  suspected  high-energy  laser  fa- 
cilities of  devices  capable  of  detecting  and 
monitoring  laser  tests  In  the  atmosphere: 
and 

(C)  mutual  advance  notification  of  all 
space  launch  activities. 

(b)  Report.— The  President  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  comprehensive  report  on 
United  States  antisatellite  weapon  activities 
and  the  survivability  of  United  States  satel- 
lites against  current  and  potential  antisatel- 
lite weapons  deployed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  report  shall  be  submitted  by  May  31. 
1990.  and  shall  l>e  submitted  in  uncltissified 
form  with  classified  appendices  as  neces- 
sary. 
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(c)  MATmu  To  Be  Imclusbd  di  RsroBT.— 
The  report  required  by  subMcUon  (b)  shill 
include  the  f  oUowtait: 

(1)  DetaOed  InfonnaUon  (tncludlnc  fund- 
ing profileB,  expected  capsMUtleB,  and 
achedulcB  for  development,  tesUnc.  and  de- 
ployment) on  all  United  States  antisatellite 
weapon  procnms. 

(2)  An  analyaia  of  the  antiaatellite  poten- 
tial of  the  anticipated  deployed  venkm  of 
each  Stratecic  Def oiae  Initiative  technolo^ 
capable  of  damaging  or  deatroytng  objects 
in  space. 

(3)  An  assessment  of  the  threat  that 
would  be  posed  to  United  States  sateUites  if 
the  technologies  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  were  to  be  tested  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  levels  of  performance  equal  to 
those  intended  by  the  United  States,  and  de- 
veloped into  weapons  for  «<M»i»gt«g  objects 
in  space. 

(4)  A  review  of  aims  control  options  and 
satellite  survivability  measures  (including 
cost  data)  that  would  increase  the  surviv- 
ability of  ctirrent  and  future  United  States 
military  satellite  systems. 

(5)  A  review  of  alternative  means  of  pro- 
viding the  support  to  United  States  military 
forces  that  is  currently  provided  by  United 
SUtes  sateUites  if  those  satellites  become 
vulnerable  to  attack  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
plojrment  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  highly  ca- 
pable antisatellite  weapons,  as  contemplated 
in  paragraph  (3). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  offer  that  modi- 
fication. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  imder  my 
reservation  I  would  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Califomia 
[Mr.  Brown]  an  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  modification  here  so  that 
all  members  might  be  apprised  of 
what  is  involved. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califomia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia considers  the  language  which 
has  just  been  read  by  the  Clerk  to  be 
clarifying  language  expressing  the 
intent  of  the  amendment,  although 
perhaps  it  is  not  as  well  expressed  as  it 
should  have  been. 

The  amendment  itself  calls  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
a  mutually  verifiable  treaty  which 
places  limitations  on  antisatellite 
weapons. 

It  is.  of  course,  our  assiunption  that 
that  would  be  consistent  with  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States, 
and   the   language  suggested  by  the 
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gentleman  makes  that  absolutely 
clear.  That  is  why  we  are  more  than 
pleased  to  accept  the  language. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
[Mr.  Bbowh]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say.  if  I  might 
continue  under  my  reservation,  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baowir]  and  I  have  been  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  issues  of  ASAT's  for  sever- 
al years  now,  he  being  the  protagonist 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  right.  I  being 
the  antagonist  to  his  amendments  to 
deny  the  United  States  the  right 
under  certain  drciunstances  to  devel- 
op and  test  ASAT's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress-amendment  that  we  have 
worked  out.  as  I  understand  it,  saying 
that  the  President  should  work  toward 
an  agreement:  first,  that  the  President 
should  urge  that  the  Soviets  dismantle 
a  site  that  we  are  aware  of,  that  they 
have  in  being  now.  and  that  we  work 
toward  a  verifiable  prohibition  on 
antisatellite  weaponry  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  words  added  were 
consistent  with  the  security  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  its  alUes.  so 
we  certainly  want  to  do  whatever  is  in 
consistency  with  oiu-  interests.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  working  toward 
that  goal.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia [Mr.  Brown]  and  I  both  agree 
on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  is  a  sense- 
of-the-Congress  language  amendment 
consistent  with  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  we 
find  no  fatilt  with  it. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distingtiished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Brown-Ckxjghlin  Asat 
amendment 

Mr.  (Chairman,  the  Asat  amendment  that  is 
being  introduced  this  year  Is  qu^te  different 
from  the  measures  that  the  gentleman  from 
C^ifomia  and  I  have  put  forth  in  years  past 
Though  this  year's  measure  Is  modest  relative 
to  previous  efforts,  it  remains  a  very  important 
initiative. 

We  are  offering  an  amendment  on  anti-sat- 
ellite weapons  again  this  year  because  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  supporting  con- 
straints on  Asat's  remain  basically  unchanged. 
A  United  States-Soviet  competition  In  the  Asat 
arena  would  be  contrary  to  United  States  irv 
terests.  The  UnKed  States  remains  far  more 
deperxient  on  our  satellites  tfian  the  Soviets 
are  on  theirs,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
because  our  forces  are  more  widely  dispersed 
around  the  world,  we  must  rely  on  our  satellite 
constellation  to  maintain  effective  command 
and  control.  Second,  because  our  technology 
Is  so  much  more  sophisticated  tfian  tt>e  Sovi- 


ets', we  derive  gFeader  benefits  tiom  our  satet- 
ile  networtc  than  Ihe  Soviels  do  from  theirs. 
Third.  wMe  glaanoet  has  opened  the  Soviet 
Union  up  in  imponant  ways,  the  Soviet  Union 
nore  dosed  to  outride  observers 
does  the  United  States.  We  need  our 
sateCtes  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Rnaly.  because  our  ntitolton  we 
more  reiable  than  are  Soviet  nnioWwi.  we 
can   afford  to  rely  on  them  to  a  greater 


We  are  offering  this  particuiar  amendment, 
however,  because  some  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion here  and  abroad  have  changed  marlwdly. 
This  year's  BrownCougMn  amendment  re- 
flects the  fact  that  we  have  a  new  President 
whose  national  security  adviser,  (general  Brent 
Soowcroft,  has  in  the  past  indtoated  support 
for  negotiated  hnitatioiB  on  Asat  wotyona.  It 
reflects  the  fact  that  there  is  a  new  reality  in 
Unitsd  States-Soviet  relations,  bult  on  the 
suxess  of  the  Reagan  adnmstralion's  deot- 
ing  with  Midiaii  (SortMchev  and  the  signing  of 
the  INF  Treaty.  It  reflects  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets have  signaled  a  wMngneas  to  exptore 
verification  measures  they  have  not  been  wM- 
ing  to  discuss  before,  as  is  dear  from  the 
highly  intrusive  verification  provisions  in  the 
INF  Treaty  and  the  Soviets'  recent  invitation 
to  our  colleagues  Jim  Oun,  John  Spratt,  and 
Bob  Orr  to  visit  the  Sevy  Shagan  laser  site. 
Simply  stated,  the  BrowivCou^Hin  wnend- 
ment  expresses  the  sense  of  ttte  (Congress  on 
four  points: 

Frst,  it  calls  on  the  President  to  seek  the 
dismantlement  of  the  Soviet  coorbital  Asat 
Certainly  this  is  a  goal  that  everyone  here  can 
support 

Second,  it  urges  the  President  to  seek  strict 
limits  on  Asat's  with  the  Soviets.  We  have  not 
hekj  discussions  on  antisatellite  wei^wns  for 
some  10  years,  since  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  The  time  is  rigfit  to  resume  tfiese 
talks. 

Third,  It  recommerxls,  in  tfte  course  of 
United  States-Soviet  Asat  discussions,  that 
the  Preskient  expkxe  cooperative  verifKatnn 
measures  with  the  Soviet  Unkxi.  As  noted 
above,  the  Soviets  have  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  conskier  new  means  of  verifKatkxi. 

Fourth,  finally,  It  requires  a  report  tttat  wouW 
provkie  informatkxi  to  the  Congress  about 
United  States  satellite  surviv^iility.  United 
States  Asat  programs,  and  the  nature  of  the 
threat  to  our  military  forces  shouM  the  Soviets 
build  Asat's  simitar  to  ttiose  now  on  our  draw- 
ing boards. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  the  amerximent  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomia  and  I  are  putting  forward 
this  year  is  very  Important  In  its  purpose,  but 
very  restrained  in  its  approach.  It  does  not 
prohibit  testing.  It  does  not  alter  funding  pro- 
files. It  does  not  impose  constrairTts  on  the 
Preskient  or  require  a  partxxilar  negotiating 
stance  or  strategy.  Our  amendment  merely 
expresses  Congressk>nal  corxxm  stxxit  tfie 
dangers  of  an  Asat  arms  race  in  space  and 
the  huge  accompanying  costs  that  we  wouU 
bear  If  such  a  race  goes  unchecked.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Under  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  for  yielding,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  a  number  of  us  have 
been  very  concerned  about  satellite  ca- 
pability of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  the  capability  with 
Eorsat's  and  Rorsafs  to  essentially 
target  the  men  and  women  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  on  our  ships  deployed  at  sea,  and 
my  simple  question  to  the  offerers  of 
this  agreement  is: 

If  you  accept  that  the  Soviets  have 
satellites  that  presently  target  our 
ships  in  a  way  that  they  can  bring  de- 
struction on  those  ships  from  the  air, 
and  from  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
and  other  sources,  how  can  we  possi 
bly  make  this  agreement  to  have  a 
moratorium  on  shooting  down  those 
forward  observers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  consistent  with  the  national  securi 
ty  interests  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  services? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor 
tant  to  lay  this  out. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  might  reply? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  suspend? 

The  Chair  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  to 
either  object  or  to  withdraw  his  objec 
tion  to  return  to  the  orderly  business 
of  the  rule  which  allots  time  for 
debate  on  this  amendment.  The  Chair 
notices  that  this  debate  is  going  to  the 
substance  of  the  amendment,  and  it 
should  be  allotted  accordingly. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Very  well.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  will  withdraw  my  reser\'a- 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rt- 
serve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser 
vation  of  objection. 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman      from      California      (Mr 
Brown]  that  the  amendment  be  modi 
fied? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  modified. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]  has  15  minutes  in  support  of 
the  modified  amendment,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son] will  control  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion. 15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
much  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  MrazekI 

Mr  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  BrovwvCooghlin  amernlment  be- 
cause  It   IS   a    pronatKX«l    secunty    amend- 


ment—and I  mean  national  secunty  needs  in 
terms  of  the  world  m  which  we  live  today. 

In  past  debates,  the  House  has  considered 
two  valid  concerns:  First,  the  threat  posed  by 
the  Soviet  coorbital  Asat  and  whether  or  not 
that  threat  was  sufficient  to  wan-ant  testing  of 
the  F-15  Asat  by  the  United  States,  and 
second,  the  consequences  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  of  testing  Asafs  in 
outer  space,  i  would  tike  to  suggest  that  the 
issue  before  us  is  broader  than  the  two  points 
I  |ust  mentioned.  In  short,  we  should  consider 
our  Nations  strategy  in  space.  Will  we 
become  transfixed  by  old  rivalnes  or  will  our 
Nation's  space  policy  help  address  a  host  of 
national  and  international  secunty  concerns? 

On  the  national  side  of  the  ledger,  I  have 
long  supported  a  strong  military  and  civilian 
presence  in  space  with  resfject  to  communi- 
cations, reconnaissance,  and  intelligence 
gathering  operations  Our  Nation's  investment 
in  these  technologies  has  markedly  increased 
international  security  and  stability.  President 
Bush  should,  as  the  amendment  suggests,  do 
everything  possible  to  ensure  the  survivability 
of  these  assets  and  erase  the  threat  posed  by 
the  Soviet  coorbital  Asat  and  future  Asat's. 

Many  nations  are  now  recognizing  the  role 
civilian  space  technology  will  play  with  respect 
to  scientific,  economic,  and  environmental  en- 
deavors. Outer  space  has  become  an  arena  in 
which  activities  reflect  what  has  occurred  on 
Earth  where  we  have  witnessed  a  transition 
from  military  to  economic  competition  and  an 
awakening  to  address  global  environmental 
concerns 

Therefore,  m  this  time  of  unlimited  possibili- 
ties with  respect  to  the  United  States-Soviet 
relationship,  should  the  President  use  this  op- 
portunity to  Stan  a  process  that  will  eliminate 
any  threat  posed  by  the  Asat  capabilities  of 
the  Soviet  Union''  Second,  will  pursuing  an 
Asat  capability  fit  m  with  the  ongoing  trends  m 
civilian  space  development  such  as  under- 
standing and  managing  the  global  ecosystem 
or  hinder  if  I  would  like  to  see  our  Nation 
lead  the  way  in  this  grand  adventure  in  which 
all  humanity  will  ultimately  benefit 

If  you  feel  these  questions  are  relevant.  I 
urge  you  to  support  the  Brown-Coughlin 
amendment  The  President  must  know  he  has 
the  support  of  Congress  to  proactively  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  Soviet  Asat  capabilities  and 
ensure  the  survival  of  our  military  satellites 
and  other  space  assets  Let  s  send  that  oies- 
sage  of  support  today 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr  AuCOlN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  For  years  we  have  been 
heanng  about  how  we  have  to  have  an  ASAT 
because  Xbe  Soviets  have  this  ferocious  laser 
ASAT  at  Sary  Shagan  We've  had  that 
weapon  descnbed  to  us  m  terms  that  make 
Darth  Vader  seem  like  a  wimp 

But  now  three  of  our  colleagues,  led  by  Mr 
Spratt.  have  actually  visited  that  site,  and 
tfiey've  seen  tf>e  Sary  Shagan  wonder  device 
up  close.  And  you  know  what?  The  tiger  is  a 
pussycat  Those  who  descnbed  that  thir>g  as 
an  ASAT  were  dead  wrong 

We  now  know  there  are  two  lasers  at  the 
Sary  Shagan  site 


One  IS  a  ruby  laser  of  less  than  100  watts 
output.  Looking  at  it,  a  Princeton  physicist  said 
any  junior  college  could  have  built  it. 

The  second  laser,  a  cartxjn  dioxide  type, 
has  about  20,000  watts  output.  That's  about 
100th  as  powerful  as  our  MIRACL,  and 
MIRACL  can  only  warm  the  solar  screens  of  a 
very  low  orbit  satellite.  The  Soviet  installation 
has  no  ASAT  capability  at  all.  None!  It  can't 
hurt  a  fly  in  space! 

Theoretically,  it  should  tie  able  to  track  a 
cooperating  satellite  with  a  corner  reflector  as 
we've  done  from  Hawaii.  But  in  practice,  it 
hasn't  even  done  that! 

So  my  fnends,  the  Soviet  laser  ASAT  threat 
IS  a  fraud.  We  have  time  to  sort  out  the  prob- 
lem to  negotiate  for  an  ASAT-tree  world.  The 
Brown-Coughlin  amendment  calls  on  the 
President  to  do  that.  If  negotiations  don't 
work,  if  the  Soviets  don't  produce,  if  venfica- 
tion  IS  impossible,  then  so  be  it.  But  let's  give 
It  a  try  That's  all  this  amendment  calls  for. 
Let's  pass  It. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  make  just  a  couple 
of  comments:  First,  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  who,  as  he  cor- 
rectly stated,  has  been  on  the  opposite 
side  from  me  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin]  on  the 
issue  of  Asat's  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  point  out, 
because  I  think  there  is  some  misun- 
derstanding, this  is  not  the  same 
amendment  we  have  offered  in  the 
past.  This  is  not  a  curtailment  of  test- 
ing. This  in  no  way  places  any  restric- 
tions on  the  executive  branch.  It  is  an 
effort  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  on  the  possibility  that 
our  security  interests  might  be  better 
served  by  an  arms  control  agreement 
in  this  area  than  if  we  proceeded  with 
an  effort  to  outpace  the  Soviets  in 
building  antisatellite  weapons.  So,  as  I 
say,  it  is  in  that  respect  completely  dif- 
ferent from  previous  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  constrained 
to  again  compliment  the  gentlemsua 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin], 
my  good  friend,  for  his  consistent  and 
sustained  interest  and  support  in  this 
issue  which  seeks  to  preserve  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  in  a  cost-ef- 
fective way  through  the  restraint  on 
the  development  of  weapons  programs 
in  space. 

I  might  tell  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]  that  I  agree 
with  him  that  the  Soviet  Rorsat's  and 
Eorsat's  should  be  eliminated. 

D  1220 

I  have  introduced  separate  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect,  and  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  persuade  or  to  require 
the  Soviets  to  dismantle  their  system 
also. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am  offenng 
today— with  the  assistance  of  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CouqhlinJ— is  aimed 
at  helping  steer  the  Nation  toward  a  rational, 
bipartisan  policy  tfiat  would  prevent  an  unre- 
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strained     United     States-Soviet    antisateilite 
[Asat]  weapon  competition. 

As  you  know,  Congress  and  the  previous 
administration  were  at  loggerheads  on  the 
question  of  Asat  testing  and  deployment  The 
Reagan  administration  wanted  to  deploy  an 
Asat  launched  from  F-15  aircraft,  while  the 
majority  in  Congress  felt  that  the  superpowers 
should  work  to  prevent  an  Asat  competition. 
For  4  consecutive  years  beginning  in  1984, 
this  body  voted  to  prevent  tests  of  the  F-15 
Asat  against  objects  in  space  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  showed  similar  restraint  Largely 
as  a  result  of  that  action,  a  United  States- 
Soviet  Asat  arms  race  that  showed  every  sign 
of  being  ignited  in  the  early  1980's  has  been 
avoided. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  conducted  a 
single  test  in  space  of  its  existing,  limited  Asat 
weapon  since  June  1982,  more  than  7  years 
ago.  During  the  same  period,  tfie  United 
States  conducted  only  one  Asat  test  against  a 
space  target.  In  almost  no  other  realm  of  the 
United  States-Soviet  military  rivalry  has  there 
been  such  a  low  level  of  activity.  And  we 
should  keep  it  that  way. 

The  United  States  is  erxxmously  dependent 
on  military  satellites  for  intelligence  gathering, 
eariy  warning  of  attack,  arxJ  command  and 
control  of  its  military  forces.  These  satellites 
serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  our  wortdwide 
military  capability,  and  it  has  been  a  boon  to 
United  States  security  interests  that  our  satel- 
lites have  not  witnessed  a  growing  Soviet 
Asat  threat. 

The  four  simple  goals  of  our  amendment 
should  not  even  be  controversial. 

We  call  on  the  President  to  seek  dismantle- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union's  existing  Asat.  Who 
can  object  to  that? 

We  call  on  President  Bush  to  seek  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  strictest  possible  limitations 
on  Asat's.  This  is  in  line  with  the  views  of  Am- 
bassador Paul  Nitze,  who  eariler  this  year 
called  for  a  United  States-Soviet  Asat  ban. 

We  call  for  cooperative,  orvsite  verification 
procedures  as  part  of  an  Asat  limitation  treaty. 
There  should  be  no  objection  there. 

And  finally,  we  require  a  comprehensive 
report  on  U.S.  Asat  programs  arid  satellite 
survivability  options.  This  is  information  that 
the  Congress  needs  in  order  to  develop  its 
policy  on  Asat's. 

The  Pentagon  plans  to  spend  several  billion 
dollars  over  the  next  5  years  on  RDT&E  and 
deployment  of  a  vast  array  of  new  antisatellite 
weapons.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
actually  authorized  more  tfian  $200  million  for 
Asat  R&O  in  this  bill,  and  has  increased  fund- 
ing for  Asat  survivability  and  verification.  I  do 
not  object,  in  fact  I  commend  the  committee 
for  this  action.  But  testing  and  depioyment  of 
increasingly  complex  and  expensive  systems 
for  warfighting  in  space  is  not  ttie  path  we 
shiould  tie  traveling  on.  We  should  not  be  ex- 
tending tf>e  arms  race  into  the  new  arena  of 
space. 

I  want  to  believe  that  the  Bush  administra- 
tion will  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  Asat  issue, 
and  realize  tfie  importance  of  riegotiatirtg  a 
United  States-Soviet  Asat  ban.  I  want  to  be- 
lieve that  administration  policy  will  not  be  dic- 
tated by  those  wtx)  have  fanciful  notions 
about  space  warfare  and  the  need  to  gain 
U.S.  military  superiority  in  space. 


Passage  of  this  amendment  will  send  a 
message  to  the  administration  that  Congress 
is  not  going  to  sanction  an  unconstrained 
United  States-Soviet  Asat  competition.  This  is 
an  Important  message  to  send.  I  urge  your 
support  for  the  amendment,  and  I  include  sup- 
porting information  in  the  Record: 

OfTioE  or  Techmology  Assessment:  ASAT 

Test  Bam  Couu)  Block  Space  Arms  Race 

In  1985,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment produced  an  excellent  report  entitled 
"Anti-Satellite  'Weapons,  Countermeasures, 
and  Arms  Control."  That  document  provid- 
ed a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Issues  that 
would  need  to  be  addressed  during  ASAT 
limitation  talks.  It  also  explains  how  ASAT 
limitations  and  satellite  survivability  meas- 
ures could  be  made  to  work  in  concert  to 
help  ensure  the  siuTrivability  of  critical  U.S. 
military  satellites.  The  following  valuable 
passages  are  taken  from  pages  109-111  of 
the  report: 

"The  United  States  is  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  operational  characteristics  of  the 
current  generation  of  Soviet  ASAT  intercep- 
tors to  make  its  covert  testing  unlikely.  The 
development  of  a  new  system  would  require 
an  extensive  testing  program,  some  portion 
of  which  we  would  almost  certainly  identify. 
New  or  unusual  orbiting  vehicles  would  t)e 
noticed,  especially  meneuvering  ones.  Moni- 
toring equipment  could  be  developed  that 
would  detect  the  laser  illumination  of  Soviet 
satellites,  and  which  could  aid  in  monitoring 
Soviet  dlrected-energy  facilities.  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  hide  overt  testing  might  serve  to 
narrow  down  the  regions  where  the  United 
States  needs  to  concentrate  its  verification 
efforts.  In  any  case,  it  is  likely  that  an 
ASAT  test  limitation  agreement  would  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  parties  could  in- 
quire alwut  suspicious  activities  *  *  * 

'It  is  important  to  note  that  modest  satel- 
lite survivability  measures  would  reduce  the 
risk  posed  by  current  ASAT  weapons  and 
could  dc  much  to  reduce  the  risk  posed  by 
covert  weapons  developments.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  limiting  ASAT 
weapon  development,  the  United  States 
must  still  monitor  Soviet  activities  but 
modest  survivability  measures  might  not  be 
effective  *  *  • 

"A  l>an  which  prohibited  all  testing  in  the 
ASAT  mode'  would  severely  reduce  the  like- 
lihood that  the  Soviets  could  successfully 
develop  advanced,  highly  capable  ASAT 
weapons.  The  categories  of  weapons  elimi- 
nated might  Include  space  mines  capable  of 
'shadowing'  valuable  military  assets  in  any 
orbit,  or  du-ected-energy  weapons.  ...  In 
the  al>sence  of  an  agreement  limiting  the 
development  of  these  weapons,  each  side 
might  seek  continually  more  effective 
means  to  attack  threatening  satellites  and 
to  defend  valuable  assets.  This  could  result 
In  a  potentially  destabilizing  arms  race  in 
space.  The  'instantaneous  kill'  ability  of  the 
most  advanced  ASATs  would  be  destabiliz- 
ing in  a  crisis,  since  each  side  would  have 
the  Incentive  to  'shoot  first"  or  else  risk  the 
loss  of  its  space  assets. 

"Over  time,  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
would  gradually  erode  each  side's  confi- 
dence in  its  respective  (ASAT)  weapons, 
thereby  reducing  the  possibility  of  their  use. 
If  a  test  ban  were  combined  with  additional 
restrictions  on  possession  or  deployment, 
this  might  result  In  somewhat  greater  secu- 
rity. 

"A  comprehensive  test  ban  would  t>e  less 
effective  at  reducing  the  threat  posed  by 
.  .  .  ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  ABM  Interceptors 
with  nuclear  payloads.  .  .  .  However,  some 


of  the  ASAT  threat  posed  by  nuclear  weap- 
ons Is  offset  by  their  very  nature.  The  col- 
lateral physical,  political,  and  military  con- 
sequences of  using  nuclear  ICBMs  or  ABMs 
as  ASATs  could  weU  deter  their  use  In  most 

conflicts  short  of  a  terrestrial  nuclear  war 

•  •  • 

The  Soviet  draft  treaties  and  the  1983  uni- 
lateral Soviet  moratorium  on  ASAT  testing 
suggest  that  the  Soviets  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  ASAT  test  ban." 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  16,  1989] 

BOILDING  New  Aim-SATELLITE  WlAPOIfS 

Could  Shoot  Down  National  Sbcitritt 

(By  Noel  Gayler  and  Matthew  Burm) 
In  a  dramatic  new  step  toward  military 
glasnost,  the  Soviet  Union  permitted  a 
group  of  Americans  to  tour  the  top-secret 
laser  research  station  at  Sary  Shagan  this 
month.  Par  from  the  dangerous  t>eam- 
weapon  threat  to  U.S.  satellites  that  the 
Pentagon  had  long  touted,  the  visit  revealed 
an  antiquated  laser  far  too  weak  to  l>e  a 
threat.  Demolishing  the  myth  of  a  "laser 
gap,"  the  visit  should  help  slow  a  Pentagon 
drive  to  build  new  anti -satellite  (ASAT) 
weapons.  And  that  is  good  news;  such*>eap- 
ons  are  a  can  of  worms  best  left  unopened. 
Orbiting  spacecraft  have  t>ecome  essential 
to  U.S.  national  security.  Military  forces 
rely  on  them  for  Intelligence  on  potential 
adversaries,  for  early  warning  of  attack,  for 
communications,  command,  navigation  and 
other  indispensable  tasks. 

Yet  rather  than  working  toward  an  agree- 
ment to  limit  threats  to  these  satellites,  the 
Defense  Department  is  pushing  for  immedi- 
ate ASAT  development— a  move  that  would 
inevitably  spur  the  Soviets  to  build  ad- 
vanced ASATs  of  their  own,  dramatically  in- 
creasing the  threat  to  our  critical  space- 
craft. 

This  ASAT  program  is  ostensibly  separate 
from  the  still -unrealistic  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  against  missiles.  While  many  of 
the  technologies  are  the  same— from 
homing  rockets  to  giant  lasers— the  problem 
of  shooting  down  a  few  satellites  in  predict- 
able orbits  is  infinitely  simpler  to  resolve. 

In  part.  Defense  Department  ASAT  de- 
sires are  a  response  to  an  existing  Soviet 
space  weapon,  separate  from  the  Sary 
Shagan  laser.  Por  six  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  unilaterally  refrained  from  test- 
ing Its  primitive  ASAT,  but  U.S.  ASAT  tests 
would  impel  the  Soviets  to  develop  far  more 
threatening  ASATs  than  they  have  today. 
Relgnltlng  this  cycle  of  action  and  response 
is  a  formula  for  an  unending  arms  race, 
turning  the  depths  of  space  into  yet  another 
potential  battleground. 

That  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  United 
States.  'WhUe  dependence  on  satellites  in 
future  confrontations  will  vary,  our  military 
forces  are  likely  to  be  far  more  space-de- 
pendent than  the  Soviets'.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  a  land  power,  most  potential  arenas  of 
conflict  are  near  Its  Iwrders.  The  United 
States  is  an  oceanic  power  with  global  re- 
sponsibilities, making  space  support  essen- 
tial. U.S.  forces  around  the  world  would  t>e 
crippled  if  the  satellites  they  rely  on  were 
destroyed. 

We  need  to  know.  Even  in  the  age  of  glas- 
nost, Soviet  society  remains  far  less  open 
than  our  own.  The  Soviets  can  leam  most  of 
what  they  need  to  know  from  technical 
journals,  congressional  hearings  and  the 
UJS.  media.  Por  the  United  States,  satellites 
are  essential  to  keep  tabs  on  Soviet  develop- 
ments—not to  mention  activities  in  such 
countries  as  Libya  and  Iran.  Without  secure 
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spacecnJt.  we  would  be  virtually  blind  and 

Worse,  quick-strike  threaU  to  both  sides 
spacecraft  could  be  dangerously  destabiliz- 
ing in  crisis.  Sudden  destruction  of  a  critical 
early-warning  or  communications  satellite 
would  inevlUbly  heighten  the  danger  of  a 
confronUtion  splraling  out  of  control.  As 
Brent  Scowcroft  concluded  before  becoming 
President  Bush's  national  security  adviser, 
all  scenarios  involving  the  use  of  ASATs 
Increase  the  risks  of  accident,  misper 
ceptlon  and  inadvertent  escalation." 

An  ASAT  system  U  certain  to  be  expen 
sive.  draining  funds  from  other  crucial  pro 
grams.  The  Pentagon  plans  to  spend  more 
than  $1  billion  on  ASAT  development  over 
the  next  five  years;  experience  shows  that 
deployment  would  cost  billions  more.  Once 
the  program  is  underway,  momentum  to 
continue  will  IneviUbly  build-good  money 
after  bad. 

Fortunately.  It  is  not  too  late  for  an  ASAT 
agreement  to  avoid  these  costs  and  dangers. 
The  Soviet  ASAT  is  a  dog-slow,  unreliable, 
capable  of  only  low-altitude  attack,  suscepti 
ble  to  countermeasures  and  untested  since 
1982.  Our  ASAT  technology  is  better  but 
the  planned  systems  are  not  yet  tested  or 
deployed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  deal;  preventing  either 
side  from  building  a  robust  ASAT  capability 
wUl  be  easier  than  limiting  one  already  de 
veloped.  As  the  tour  of  Sary  Shagan  indi 
cates.  the  Soviets  are  eager  to  negotiate, 
having  unilateraUy  ceased  testing  and 
having  proposed  an  ASAT  test  ban.  com 
bined  with  dismantlement  of  their  existing 

system. 

We  should  grab  that  deal— with  some  hag 
gling  over  specifics.  An  ASAT  ban  is  in  US 
Interest.  Rejecting  a  ban  in  favor  of  an  ag 
gressive  ASAT  program  could  chill  the 
warming  of  U.S.Soviet  relations.  And  in 
todays  multipolar  world,  it  is  worth  remem 
bering  that  virtually  every  nation  on  earth 
has  called  for  agreements  to  head  off  an 
arms  race  on  space. 

Current  and  evolving  intelligence  capabili 
ties  can  readily  verify  an  ASAT  test  ban, 
particularly  when  combined  with  on-site  in 
spections  and  other  cooperative  measures 
The  cold,  black  background  of  space  makes 
monitoring  of  many  types  of  ASAT  activi 
ties  comparatively  easy. 

There  are  those  who  resist  a  ban  and 
argue  that  any  agreement  would  leave  some 
residual"  ASAT  capabilities.  That  is  per 
fectly  true,  but  such  left-over  threats  from 
Soviet  space  shuttles,  for  example-are 
minor  compared  to  the  devastating  space 
weapons  the  Soviets  could  build  in  the  ab 
sence  of  agreement. 

Others  argue  for  an  American  ASAT  to 
deter  use  of  the  Soviet  system.  But  the  Sovi 
ets  have  offered  to  dismantle  their  ASAT  If 
we  fear  that  a  few  might  be  hidden  away 
we  can  protect  U.S.  satellites  at  affordable 
cost.  Satelllte-survlvabUity  measures  are  es 
sential   with   or   without   agreement    Com 
bmed  with  an  ASAT  test  ban  to  prevent  de 
velopment  of  more  threatening  space  weap- 
ons, they  would  ensure  that  a  Soviet  ASAT 
attack  would  faU- the  best  kmd  of  deter 
rence. 

Deterrence  without  an  ASAT  agreement  is 
unlikely  to  work.  With  Moscow's  lower  de 
pendence  on  space,  cheaper  satellites  tuid 
huge  rocket  replacement  inventory,  Soviet 
leaders  would  have  comparatively  little  to 
fear  from  a  tit-for-Ut  space  shootout 

Other  ASAT  supporters  say  we  need  to  be 
able  to  shoot  down  threatening  Soviet  satel 
lites.  Soviet  ship-tracking  satellites  do  pose 
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a  limited  threat  to  U.S.  surface  fleets- 
though  efforts  to  detect  submarines  from 
space  have  yet  to  prove  themseUes.  and 
probably  never  will.  But  the  Soviets  have 
other,  more  effective  means  of  tracking  U.S. 
ships  and  the  tracking  satellites  can  be  sty- 
mied by  electronic  countermeasures  plus 
other  tactics  already  developed  and  proven 
in  naval  exercises.  In  a  crisis,  these  non-de- 
structive measures  would  be  far  less  provoc- 
ative than  using  an  ASAT  weapon. 

More  Important,  the  naval  threat  posed 
by  Soviet  satellites  pales  in  comparison  with 
advantages  the  U.S.  Navy  derives  from  lis 
own  spacecraft— all  of  which  could  be 
threatened  if  an  ASAT  race  Is  renewed. 
That  goes  double  for  the  other  US.  military 
services,  which  face  even  less  threat  from 
Soviet  satellites. 

Two  paths  lie  open;  To  build  a  U.S.  ASAT 
weapon  will  Inexorably  lead  to  new  Soviet 
ASATs;  soon  even  the  outermost  reaches  of 
space  will  offer  no  sanctuary.  But  If  we  deal 
now,  and  prudently  protect  U.S.  satellites 
against  residual  ASAT  threats,  we  can  con 
tinue  to  rely  on  the  enormous  benefits  of 
secure  spacecraft.  The  intelligence  choice, 
then.  IS  the  intelligent  one. 

[Prom  the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  July  23. 
19891 

ANTI  SATELLITE  WEAPONS  SHOULD  BE  OOT 

During  Arms  Reduction  Drive 
I  By  George  E,  Brown.  Jr.) 
At  a  time  when  the  U,S,-Soviet  Cold  War 
appears  to  be  ending,  and  when  the  pros 
pects  for  major  arms  reductions  have  rarely 
appeared  brighter.  It  Is  disturbing  to  hear 
calls  for  the  deployment  of  a  whole  new 
class   of   weaponry:    Antl  satellite   weapons. 
The     United     States    should     not     deploy 
ASATs  The  arms  race  should  not  be  shifted 
to    the    new    arena    of    space.    Rather,    we 
should  enact  a  bipartisan  policy  centering 
around  ASAT  arms  control  and  improving 
the  survivability  of  our  satellites. 

The  United  States  Is  enormously  depend 
ent  on  military  .satellites  for  intelligence 
gathering,  early  warning  of  attack,  and  com 
mand  and  control  of  its  military  forces. 
These  satellites  serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears' 
of  our  worldwide  military  capability.  If  they 
become  vulnerable  to  attack,  US,  security 
will  suffer. 

ASAT  proponents  argue  that  the  United 
States  needs  an  array  of  satellite  killers  to 
deter  Soviet  ASAT  use  and  to  attack  Soviet 
ocean  reconnaissance  satellites,  which  can 
obser\e  our  naval  surface  forces.  Yet  these 
avowed  threats  have  been  greatly  overstat 
ed,  while  the  menu  of  ASAT  arms  control 
have  been  foolishly  overlooked. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  crude  ASAT  that 
involves  launching  and  maneuvering  a  satel 
lite  to  destroy  another  satellite.  The  weapon 
is  unreliable,  is  effective  only  against  satel 
htes  in  low  orbit,  can  be  defeated  by  coun- 
termeasures. and  has  not  been  tested  m 
seven  years.  According  to  Leslie  Dirks,  a 
former  highranking  CIA  official.  "It  doesn't 
work.  Anyone  who  has  followed  it  closely 
would  have  to  agree  "  If  there  is  lingering 
concern  about  thi.s  weapon,  then  let  s  urge 
the  Soviets  to  dismantle  it.  which  they  have 
suggested  they  might  do 

An  allegedly  more  advsuiced  Soviet  ASAT. 
involving  ground-based  lasers  at  a  top-secret 
Soviet  weapons  facility,  has  turned  out  to  t)e 
a  Potemkin  Village  created  by  our  own  mili- 
tary A  group  of  congressmen  and  scientists 
loured  the  site  earlier  this  month,  only  to 
find  that  the  facility's  lasers  are  between 
100  and  1.000  times  less  powerful  than  Pen- 


tagon assessments  have  suggested,  and  in- 
capable of  destroying  our  satellites. 

Although  ASAT  proponents  claim  that 
U.S.  surface  vessels  are  more  vulnerable  be- 
cause of  Soviet  tracking  satellites,  the  direc- 
tor of  Naval  Intelligence  apparently  doesn't 
think  so.  Otherwise,  why,  during  the  course 
of  his  54-page  testimony  to  Congress  this 
year  on  the  Soviet  threat,  did  he  not  once 
mention  a  threat  posed  by  Soviet  satellites? 
It's  because  the  Navy  has  straightforward 
coimtermeasures  to  confuse  and  spoof  those 
satellites. 

There  exist  too  many  serious  problems  In 
the  world  for  us  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
coimtering  minor  or  non-existent  threats, 
but  that  Is  what  ASAT  proponente  want  us 
to  do.  It  is  understandable  why  Gen.  Pio- 
trowskl  feels  that  the  U.S.  Space  Command 
would  have  a  fuller  mission  in  life  If  it  were 
given  a  space  warfightlng  capability,  but 
U.S.  policy  needs  to  be  based  on  a  much 
broader  assessment  than  that. 

The  superpowers  face  a  historic  opportu- 
nity to  cardon  off  some  of  their  old  avenues 
of  weapons  competition,  while  blocking  the 
entrance  to  new  ones.  Ambassador  Paul 
Nltze.  ending  his  tour  as  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's top  arms  control  adviser,  said 
that  the  ASAT  path  should  be  blocked  off 
through  a  U.S.-Soviet  ban  on  ASAT  deploy- 
ments. Before  his  appointment  as  national 
security  adviser.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft  au- 
thored strong  statements  about  the  need  to 
curb  threats  to  our  satellites. 

As  part  of  a  broad  policy  Initiative  aimed 
at  protecting  our  satellites  from  attack,  we 
should: 

Increase  funding  for  satellite  survivability 
programs. 

Develop  systems  for  on-site  monitoring  of 
suspected  Soviet  laser  ASAT  facilities. 

Continue  ASAT  research,  but  refrain  from 
ASAT  testing  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  conduct  an  ASAT  test. 

Seek  dismantlement  of  the  Soviet  ASAT 
system.  The  United  States  needs  satellites 
more  than  it  needs  anti-satellites.  To  pro- 
tect the  former  we  should  ban  the  later. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  PURSELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
gentlemen  from  California  and  Pennsylvania 
regarding  antisatellite  [Asat]  weapons. 

In  recent  years.  I  have  supported  legislation 
to  impose  a  1-year,  mutual,  venfiable  moraton- 
um  on  the  testing  of  Asat  weapons.  I  have 
done  so  to  enable  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain Its  histoncai  advantage  m  this  technology. 
Without  a  moratonum,  I  feared  that  the  Soviet 
UnKjn  would  be  forced  to  develop  a  modern 
sophisticated  Asat  system.  If  this  were  to 
happen,  the  Soviets  would  likely  surpass  the 
United  States  in  this  area  and  force  us  to  play 
catch-up 

The  amendment  being  offered  today  differs 
somewhat  than  Asat  amendments  from  previ- 
ous years.  Instead  of  establishing  a  moratori- 
um, today's  amendment  is  simply  a  nonbind- 
ing,  sense-of-the-Congress  measure  to  en- 
courage the  President  to  seek  a  resumption  of 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit 
Asat's 

This  amendment  does  not  include  any  con- 
straints on  the  President — on  testing  bans,  no 
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funding    reductions.    Final    discretion    would 
remain  with  the  President 

I  encourge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.  Without  an  effort  to  begin  negotia- 
tions, the  United  States  may  be  forced  into  a 
new  Asat  competition.  Not  only  would  we 
stand  to  lose  our  present  advantage,  develop- 
ing a  new  system  would  cost  money  ttie  Pen- 
tagon, and  the  Nation,  simply  cannot  afford  at 
this  time, 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  for  a  vote  on  this.  I  just  want  to 
make  as  a  part  of  the  Record  the 
statement  that  over  the  past  several 
years  we  have  been  debating  and 
voting  on  this  issue.  This  year,  by 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ConcHLiN],  this  is  not  a  mandatory 
and  inhibiting  or  crippling  amendment 
directed  against  our  capability  of  de- 
ploying or  building  an  Asat  for  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution  that  first  would 
urge  the  President  and  this  adminis- 
tration work  with  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  dismantling  their  Asat  capa- 
bilities and  facilities  that  are  in  place 
at  Sary  Shagan  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  other  places  there,  and  second 
that  we  work  with  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  a  verifiable  treaty  toward  abol- 
ishing the  right  of  either  country  to 
have  an  Asat,  so  long  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  find  nothing  objectionable 
about  that.  I  think  it  is  more  or  less  a 
commonsense  approach.  For  that 
reason,  we  have  worked  out  this 
accord.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  debate  it  at  length.  I  think 
we  have  made  it  amply  clear  what  it 
will  do. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hitnter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  just  wanted  to  insert  my  statement 
into  the  Record,  and  I  am  the  world's 
greatest  expert  on  my  own  opinion, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  give 
now  with  respect  to  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  words  of  this  agreement  that 
says  we  shall  work  toward  an  Asat  ban 
in  the  context  of  maintaining  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  I  think  at  this  time  the 
Soviet  satellite  capability,  the  fact 
that  they  launched  some  29  satellites 
during  the  Falklands  war,  got  those 
satellites  up,  and  if  they  had  been  par- 
ticipants in  that  war  that  would  have 
operated  to  the  great  detriment  of  any 
other  military  forces.  They  could  have 
killed  a  lot  of  people  as  a  result  of 
their  ability  to  target  their  adversar- 
ies. 


They  obviously  developed  their  sat- 
ellites with  a  war-fighting  capability. 

The  mothers  and  fathers  in  America 
who  have  yoimg  people  in  uniform, 
the  Soviets  right  now  have  in  my  esti- 
mation one  great  weapon  for  targeting 
your  children  when  they  serve  in  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  on  ships, 
and  that  main  weapon  is  satellites,  be- 
cause they  can  maintain  targeting  of 
our  carrier  battlegroups  and  they  have 
enormous  firepower  to  then  bring  in, 
just  like  you  would  have  a  forward  ob- 
server in  artillery  in  a  military  battle 
who  calls  in  artillery  on  opposing  land 
forces. 

I  think  that  the  Soviet  satellite  ca- 
pability will  contribute  to  many  Amer- 
ican battlefield  deaths  in  the  event  of 
a  war. 

So  let  me  just  say  that  in  my  inter- 
pretation of  this  agreement,  it  is  done 
in  the  context  that  we  do  not  have  a 
duty  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  maintain 
with  impunity  a  forward  observer  sat- 
ellite system  with  the  ability  to  kill, 
that  is  directed  toward  killing  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  in  a  time  of  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
would  make  the  point  today,  particu- 
larly to  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side,  that  there  are  only  a  handful  of 
people  who  would  even  try  to  think 
through  military  space  Asat's  in  this 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HinrrER]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  just  going  to  exacerbate  the  situa- 
tion here.  Further  yielding  will  just 
trigger  somebody  else,  but  I  will  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  glad.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  was  able  to 
find  something  that  is  satisfactory. 
but  I  hope  that  over  the  next  year  we 
can,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  try  to  figure 
out  how  to  resolve  this  problem  and 
really  determine  how  space  Asat's  play 
into  this  debate,  whether  it  is  SDI. 
whether  it  is  relocatable  targets,  I 
mean,  any  niunber  of  ways.  I  think 
there  have  not  been  enough  of  us  to 
stop  and  think  about  what  otir  strate- 
gy reaUy  is  on  the  use  of  space.  It  will 
be  used  in  a  military  way.  I  am  glad  we 
have  a  way  to  get  through  this  this 
year,  but  I  think  we  really  have  to 
work  in  earnest  to  try  to  come  up  with 
some  strategy  for  how  we  are  going  to 
apply  ourselves. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  1  further 
minute. 

I  cannot  disagree  with  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made.  Part  of 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  actual- 


ly is  to  get  the  administration  to  focus 
on  the  use  of  our  Asat's  in  space  in  the 
most  constructive  way.  I  wlU  hope 
they  will  do  that.  We  have  no  basic 
disagreement  on  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown],  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

NUCLEAR  TEST  BAIf 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  amendment 
No.  21  relating  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
printed  in  part  1  of  House  Report  101- 
168,  by,  and  if  offered  by,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markey]  or  his  designee. 

AMENDMElfT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  MARKET 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wiU  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Market:  At 
the  end  of  title  XXXI  (pace  350.  after  line 
3)  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  II J7.  CONDUCT  OF  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  READI- 
NESS PROGRAM. 

(a)  REWuiKEMEirT,— The  Secretary  of 
Energy,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  defense,  shall  prepare  a  plan  to  imple- 
ment the  program  described  in  section  1436 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1989  (PubUc  Law  100-^56:  102 
Stat,  2075),  in  a  manner  that  ensures  that, 
no  later  than  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994,  the 
Department  could  have  the  capability  to 
meet  reliability  and  safety  requirements  for 
certified  nuclear  weapons  designs  in  the 
United  States  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
within  the  constraints  imposed  by  a  future 
agreement  requiring  a  low-threshold  or 
comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  explosives 
testing. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  submit  the  second  annual  report  re- 
quired under  section  1436(e)  of  such  Act  not 
later  than  July  1.  1990.  The  report  shall  de- 
scribe the  plan  required  under  subsection 
(a),  provide  a  year-by-year  description  of  the 
financial  costs  and  nuclear  tests.  U  any.  that 
would  t>e  necessary  to  execute  the  purposes 
of  the  nuclear  ban  readiness  program,  and 
provide  a  description  of  the  milestones  that 
would  be  useful  to  Congress  in  Judging  the 
progress  of  the  Department  in  carrying  out 
such  plan,  includiivg  the  Department's  best 
estimate  for  when  each  of  the  milestones 
would  t>e  reached.  The  report  also  shall  ad- 
dress the  following  issues: 

(1)  Which  of  the  nuclear  weapons  designs 
now  in  stockpile  will  not  t>e  replaced  at  the 
end  of  their  stockpile  life. 

(2)  A  case-by-case  analysis  of  the  require- 
ments for  remanufacture  of  each  of  the  cer- 
tified nuclear  weapons  designs  planned  for 
retention  In  stockpile  after  1994. 

(3)  A  specification  of  those  certified  nucle- 
ar weapons  designs  planned  for  retention  in 
stockpile  that  could  be  recertified  after  re- 
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manufacture  with  no  requirement  for  any 
nuclear  explosive  test. 

(4)  Identification  of  certified  nucelar 
weapons  designs,  if  any.  planned  for  reten 
tion  in  stockpile  that  could  be  remanufac 
tured  and  recertified  for  stockpile  following 
a  single  nuclear  explosive  lest  to  demon 
strate  proper  performance. 

i5i  Identification  of  certified  nuclear 
weapon  designs  planned  for  retention  in 
stockpile  that  require  modification  to  the 
degree  that  more  than  one  test  is  indicated 
to  assure  recertiflcation  for  stockpile 

'61  What  specific  Improvements,  if  any 
should  be  made  in  existing  stockpile  Inspec 
tion  and  nonnuclear  explosive  testing  pro 
grams  to  improve  United  States  capabiliti«'.s 
to  detect  and  identify  potential  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile  reliability  or  safety  prob 
lems. 

(7)  What  specific  steps  should  be  taken  to 
assure  that  vigorous  program  of  research  m 
areas  related  to  nuclear  weapons  science 
and  engineering  is  supported  in  order  to 
maintain  a  base  of  technical  knowledge 
about  nuclear  weapons  design  and  nuclear 
weapons  effects  under  a  lowthreshhold  or 
comprehensive  test  ban  agreement. 

<c)  Independent  Review.-'!)  The  Secre 
tary  of  Energy  shall  request  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  an  inde 
pendent  technical  review  of  the  implemen 
tation  plan  required  under  subsection  'a' 
TCnd  submtt  a  report  as  described  in  para 
graph  (2).  The  review  shall  be  made  by  a 
panel  of  distinguished  scientists  and  engi 
neers  chosen  by  the  president  of  the  Nation 
al  Academy  of  Sciences  who  are  drawn  from 
the  councils  of  the  Academy  and  are  chosen 
with  special  regard  to  their  special  compf 
tence  and  expertise. 

I  21  The  report  referred  to  in  paragraph  <  1  > 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  Academy  to  tht- 
Secretary  and  Congress  not  later  than  6 
months  after  submission  of  the  report  de 
scribed  in  subsection  <bi  and  shall  contain 
the  Academy's  findings  and  recommenda 
lions  with  respect  to  the  implementation 
plan 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Piir 
suant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mahkey)  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  KylI 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  explaining  to  my  colleagues  what 
this  amendment  Is  not.  This  amend 
ment  is  not  the  one  kiloton  testing 
amendment  which  we  have  debated 
out  on  the  floor  for  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  which  was  passed  here  in  the 
Congress.  We  are  not  making  that 
amendment  on  the  floor  this  year. 

What  I  am  offering  is  an  amend- 
ment that  deals  with  another  topic, 
which  is  the  technical  preparation 
that  should  be  undertaken  to  assure 
that  our  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
can  be  maintained  in  a  safe  and  reli- 
able fashion  in  the  event  that  a  nucle- 
ar testing  agreement  is  reached  on  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  basis  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Last  year  the  Congress  established  a 
nuclear  test  ban  readiness  program 
With  the  Department  of  Energy  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
would  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  the 
safety,  the  reliability,  and  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  our  existing  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile.  That  program  is 
now  being  put  into  place. 

What  my  amendment  does  here 
today  is  say  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  in  consultation  with  the  Pen- 
tagon, that  they  should  have  a  plan 
prepared  to  implement  the  purposes 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  program  by 
1995,  so  .that  if  testing  limits  are 
reached  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  will  be  prepared 
in  the  United  States  to  move  forward 
rapidly  to  insure  that  our  existing  nu- 
clear weapons  stockpile  still  continues 
to  give  us  the  deterrent  capability 
which  our  country  wants,  but  on  a 
safe  and  reliable  basis. 

My  amendment  requires  that  the 
Secretary  submit  a  report  on  DOE's 
plan  by  next  July,  and  it  directs  that 
this  report  should  provide  information 
on  the  cost  and  the  milestones  for  exe- 
cuting the  purposes  established  under 
law  for  the  test  ban  readiness  pro- 
gram. 
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The  amendment  also  provides  for  an 
independent  technical  review  of  the 
implementation  plan  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  does.  It  does  not  tie  the 
Presidents  hands.  It  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  timetable  for 
any  negotiations  that  would  be  under- 
taken in  order  to  reach  a  test-ban 
agreement  or  testing  limitations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  All  it  does,  however,  is 
free  him  up  to  know  that  if  an  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  that  we  would  be 
prepared  to  implement  that  type  of 
policy 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  amend- 
ment is  quite  simple.  It  is  anticipating 
what  appears  to  be  an  ongoing  series 
of  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
being  praised  by  the  minority.  It  is 
being  praised  by  the  majority.  We  are 
talking  about  intermediate;  we  are 
talking  about  long-range;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  cruise  missiles;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  SLBM's:  we  are  talking 
about  nuclear  testing  as  well. 

Last  year  after  the  Moscow  summit, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed,  as  part  of  the  protocol, 
that  we  would  begin  to  negotiate, 
begin  to  talk  about,  further  intermedi- 
ate limitations  upon  nuclear  testing. 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of 
a  joint  protocol  signed  last  May,  in 
1988. 

What  we  are  doing  is  moving  for- 
ward to  ensure  that  we  have  the  pro- 
gram in  place  that  will  then  allow  it  to 


be  implemented  on  a  safe  and  reliable 
basis  from  the  United  States'  perspec- 
tive. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Markey  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  A  similar 
amendment  was  defeated  last  year, 
and  yet  in  conference  found  its  way 
into  our  law:  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  law  that  is  currently  on 
the  books  and  the  Markey  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  have 
my  colleague  explain  a  very  significant 
omission  from  this  year's  amendment. 
In  last  year's  law  we  provided  that: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  establish 
and  support  a  program  to  assure  that  the 
United  States  is  in  a  position  to  maintain 
the  reliability,  safety,  and  the  continued  de- 
terrent effect  of  its  stockpile  of  existing  nu- 
clear weapons  designs;  and  continued  deter- 
rent effect. 

There  was  a  lot  of  negotiations  to 
ensure  that  those  words  "continued 
deterrent  effect"  were  in  last  year's 
bill,  because  after  all,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  treaty  and  we  carmot  do  any 
more  testing,  we  not  only  have  to 
maintain  reliability  and  safety,  but  the 
deterrent  effect  of  those  weapons. 

My  colleague  inferred  that  that  lan- 
guage was  in  this  amendment,  but  I 
am  quoting  from  the  amendment  as  I 
have  it.  which  says: 

In  a  manner  that  ensures  no  later  than  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994  the  Department 
could  have  the  capability  to  meet  reliability 
and  safety  requirements  for  certified  nucle- 
ar weapon  designs. 

Somehow  we  seem  to  have  dropped 
the  continued  deterrent"  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  that 
says  more  than  my  colleague  would 
have  it  say.  I  think  it  suggests  what  is 
really  afoot  here.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  deterrent  effect,  and 
yet  that  is  what  this  Congress  ought 
to  be  concerned  with,  the  deterrent 
effect  of  our  stockpile. 

There  are  safety  and  reliability  ques- 
tions galore.  It  is  going  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  those,  but  clearly  the 
deterrent  effect  must  also  be  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
critical  omission  from  the  amendment. 

Second,  let  us  talk  about  reliability 
and  safety.  Reliability  and  safety  are 
very,  very  important.  When  it  comes 
to  other  weapons,  we  go  to  great 
lengths  to  ensure  that  they  are  prop- 
erly tested.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
in  this  body  are  even  critical  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  testing  occurs. 

The  Congressional  Military  Reform 
Caucus,  chaired  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  and 
William  Roth,  and  with  a  variety  of 
other  Members  involved,  just  wrote  a 
letter  on  June  2  to  Secretary  Dick 
Cheney  expressing  deep  concern  that 
our    weapons    are    not    being    tested. 
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Allow  me  just  to  quote  a  couple  of 
statements  from  the  letter:  "Testing  is 
still  not  as  realistic  and  objective  as  it 
could  or  should  be,"  and  then  to  a 
point  that  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  a 
regimen  of  nontesting,  trying  to  find 
some  other  way  of  maintaining  our 
stockpile,  they  say,  "In  addition,  we 
are  concerned  about  the  use  of  so- 
called  operational  assessments  to  sub- 
stitute for  realistic  operational  testing. 
There  can  be  no  acceptable  substitute 
for  realistic  and  objective  operational 
testing  and  evaluation  as  a  weapon 
nears  production." 

Clearly  they  are  correct;  and  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  upgrade  our 
nuclear  stockpile,  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  be  able  to  ensure  that  it  is  reliable, 
that  it  is  safe,  and  that  it  has  the  de- 
terrent effect  we  wish  it  to  have,  we 
would  be  denied  the  ability  to  conduct 
tests  under  the  regime  that  is  suggest- 
ed by  this  amendment.  Reliability  and 
safety  are  compromised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  furthermore,  in  prac- 
tice this  amendment  proposes  that  we 
prepare  to  freeze  our  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental standards  after  a  period  of 
5  years,  and  we  all  know  that  safety 
standards  are  continually  being  im- 
proved. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  in 
the  nuclear  testing  area  a  very  impor- 
tant component  of  experienced  human 
judgment  involved,  the  skills  that  are 
acquired  only  by  virtue  of  conducting 
these  tests.  Testing  is  an  integral  part 
of  keeping  these  needed  technical- 
judgment  skills  at  the  highest  practi- 
cal level.  But  this  amendment  implicit- 
ly presumes  not  only  that  these  skills 
can  be  allowed  to  erode  past  1994,  be- 
cause we  are  assuming  there  would  be 
a  test  ban  in  effect,  but  somehow  an 
NAS  panel  could  second-guess  the 
judgment  of  these  professionals  with 
their  long  experience  in  the  science  of 
nuclear  weapons  design  and  mainte- 
nance. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  unrealistic  and 
impractical  suggestion. 

In  conclusion,  my  friends,  the 
Markey  amendment  should  be  defeat- 
ed, because  it  does  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  safety  and  reliability  of  the 
weapons,  and  because,  most  impor- 
tantly, it  would  not  allow  for  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  the  weapons  to  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my 
colleagues  will  remember,  during  con- 
sideration of  last  year's  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Congress  enacted  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Readiness  Program 
within  the  Department  of  Energy. 
This  year  I  encourage  my  coUeagues 
to  build  upon  that  program  by  sup- 
porting an  amendment  to  require  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  prepare  a  5- 
year  plan  which  will  provide  Congress 
with  a  year-by-year  description  of  the 


costs  and  milestones  for  fully  prepar- 
ing the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
for  future  nuclear  testing  restrictions 
by  1995. 

The  Test  Ban  Readiness  Program  we 
enacted  last  year  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pile for  possible  future  limits  on  nucle- 
ar testing.  That  program  is  the  direct 
implementation  of  what  the  so-called 
Kidder  report  from  the  Lawrence 
liivermore  Laboratory  suggested  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  when 
asked  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  that  committee,  Mr.  Aspin,  to 
evaluate  the  consequences  of  a  low 
threshold  or  comprehensive  test  ban. 
Now  that  we  have  established  the  pro- 
gram, we  should  take  the  next  logical 
step  and  request  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  formulate  a  5-year  plan 
with  costs  and  implementation  mile- 
stones for  the  program. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  remind  my 
coUeagues  of  the  Kidder  report  recom- 
mendations. I  read  now  from  the  un- 
classified version  of  the  Kidder  report 
on,  "Maintaining  the  U.S.  Stockpile  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  During  a  Low 
Threshold  or  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban": 

During  the  Moratorium  of  1958-61.  a 
Readiness  Program  was  instituted  whose 
purpose  was  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  would  be  in  good  position  to  resume 
nuclear  testing  should  the  Moratorium  sud- 
denly be  terminated.  What  is  needed  today 
is  a  Readiness  Progrram  whose  purpose  is  to 
ensure  that  the  United  States  is  in  good  po- 
sition to  maintain  the  reliability  of  Its  stock- 
pile of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  absence  of 
nuclear  explosive  tests.  There  is  much  work 
to  be  done,  inasmuch  as  preparations  for 
future  remanufacture  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons now  in  stockpile  must  be  done  individ- 
ually for  each  different  weapon  design  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

It  is  reconunended  that  the  DOE  be  en- 
couraged to  undertake  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  such  a  plan,  and  that  funds 
earmarked  for  this  piupose  be  provided. 

The  Kidder  report  shows  us  that  we 
can,  in  fact,  live  with  a  limited  thresh- 
old test  ban  or  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  if  we  will  take  the  steps  recom- 
mended in  the  report.  We  have  gone 
halfway  by  establishing  the  program. 
The  amendment  before  us  today  com- 
pletes the  task  by  asking  DOE  to  tell 
us  what  their  plan  of  action  will  be 
over  the  next  5  years,  and  how  much 
it  will  cost.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Markey  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  this 
minute  to  respond,  and  I  am  referring 
now  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ray 
Kidder  of  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  which  I  would  like 
for  my  colleague  from  New  York  to 
hear,  because  in  testimony  on  April  26, 
1989,  before  our  Department  of 
Elnergy  nuclear  facilities  panel  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sfratt]  specifically  asked  Dr.  Kidder 


if  the  replacement  of  the  conventional 
high  explosive  with  insensitive  high 
explosive— this  is  safety  requirement- 
requires  testing  of  a  new  weapon.  Dr. 
Kidder  said  that  such  weapons  would 
require  nuclear  testing.  The  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  asked  if  a  total  test  ban  could 
include  exceptions  for  safety  test«.  Dr — 
Kidder  said  that  this  was  impractical. 
Dr.  Kidder  said  that  testing  for  IHE 
would  require  tests  greater  than  1  kilo- 
ton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from 
New  York  should  imderstand  that  Dr. 
Kidder's  testimony,  the  expert  upon 
which  he  has  just  relied,  iBdicates  that 
there  must  be  nuclear  teste  in  order  to 
understand  the  safety  requirements  of ' 
these  new  weapons. 

D  1240 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  Chair  inform  me  how  much  time  is 
remaining  on  either  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MARKry]  has  4  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  has "4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  is 
confusing  what  we  are  debating  here 
today.  We  are  not  debating  a  test  ban 
provision.  We  are  simply  debating  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  have  a 
program  to  prepare  for  the  eventuali- 
ty that  some  day  we  may  have  a  test 
ban,  and  that  is  what  Dr.  Kidder  was 
addressing  in  the  report. 

I  see  nothing  in  his  testimony  to  the 
gentleman  that  changes  anything  he 
said  in  the  report. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  would  be  helpful  to  read  to  the 
House  the  preamble  of  section  1436 
adopted  last  year  as  part  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill. 

The  first  paragraph  says: 
On  September  17,  1987,  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  annoimced  that  they 
would  resume  fiUl-sc&le,  stage-by-stage  ne- 
gotiations on  issues  relating  to  nuclear  test- 
ing, including  further  intermediate  limita- 
tions on  nuclear  testing  leading  to  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban. 

The  second  paragraph: 

It  was  agreed  that  the  first  step  in  these 
negotiations  would  be  to  reach  agreement 
on  verification  measures  that  will  make  pos- 
sible the  ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nucle- 
ar Explosions  Treaty  of  1976. 

The  third  paragraph: 
To  achieve  the  agreement  on  verification 
measures,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
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Union  have  agreed  to  design  and  conduct  a 
Joint  Verification  Experiment  at  the  test 
sites  of  each  country  .  and  these  have 
been  carried  out. 

The  fourth  point: 

At  the  Moscow  summit  in  May  1988.  Presl 
dent  Reagan  and  OeneraJ  Secretary  Gorba 
chev  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  nego 
tiations  on  "effective  verification  measures 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  ratify  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974  and 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  of  1976. 
and  proceed  to  negotiating  further  interme 
dlate  limiUtions  on  nuclear  testing  leading 
to  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  complete 
cessation  of  nuclear  testing  as  part  of  an  ef 
fective  disarmament  process. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Reagan,  and  Mr.  Gorbachev,  made 
that  commitment,  signed  that  commu- 
nique. 

The  question  before  us  is  if  we  are 
committed  to  that  ultimate  objective, 
should  we  not  now  be  determining 
whether  we  can  carry  it  out.  whether 
we  can  have  a  ban.  a  complete  cessa- 
tion on  nuclear  testing  and  still  have 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  our 
stockpile. 

All  this  amendment  calls  for  is  a 
plan  of  action  whereby  the  Depart 
ment  of  Energy  will  set  itself  to  asking 
those  questions  and  giving  us  the  an 
swers  in  a  form  where  we  can  later 
take  up  the  implementation  and  exe- 
cution of  that  plan.  This  calls  only  for 
planning  a  milestone  that  we  can 
crack  with  a  completion  date  that  we 
can  determine  whether  or  not  is  feasi- 
ble to  accomplish.  The  debate  is  left 
for  another  day  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  plan  should  be  executed  and  car- 
ried out.  This  requires  formulation  of 
a  plan. 

Should  we  not  be  about,  if  we  are 
committed  to  ceasing  nuclear  testing. 
a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  feasible  to  have  a  ban  on  open  nu- 
clear testing  and  still  have  reliability 
and  confidence  in  our  stockpile? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  still  waiting  for 
a  reply  to  the  question  why  the  very 
important  requirement  of  protecting 
the  deterrent  effect  of  our  nuclear 
stockpile  was  eliminated  from  this 
year's  legislation. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, to  answer  that  question  on 
my  time. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
he  asks  a  good  question.  And  it  is.  in 
fact,  a  part  of  the  legislative  drafting 
that  is  so  common  here  on  the  floor 
that  makes  it  less  than  clear. 

But  if  the  gentleman  will  read  the 
amendment  it  says  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  and  this  is  just 
the  first  three  lines,  "shall  prepare  a 
plan  to   implement  the   program  de- 


scribed in  section  1436  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  " 

So  it  then  refers  to  that  &cX.,  and  the 
act  reads  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  is  to  develop  a 
program  which  ensures  for  the  contin- 
ued deterrent  effect  of  the  stockpile. 

Mr.  KYL.  So  I  ask  my  colleague  an- 
other question.  The  two  provisions  are 
inconsistent.  The  first  references  all  of 
the  items  in  the  last  year's  bill,  and 
the  second  eliminates  this  one  impor- 
tant provision.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  absolutely  not.  What  we  have 
here  is  a  totally  consistent  program. 

Mr.  KYL.  Reclaiming  my  time,  the 
two  provisions  are  totally  inconsistent. 
If  the  gentleman  is  saying  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  include  what  was  covered  in 
last  years  legislation,  that  is  fine.  But 
if  he  is  saying  it  is  accomplished  by 
eliminating  one  of  the  three  critical 
provisions,  then  it  does  not  accomplish 
that. 

There  is  a  rule  of  law  that  the  ex- 
pression of  one  is  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  The  gentleman  has  expressed 
two  of  the  three,  and  it  is  significant 
that  one  of  the  three,  the  deterrent 
effect,  has  been  eliminated. 

After  all  of  the  negotiations  last 
year  to  insert  that  provision,  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  it  is  just  a  mistake 
in  drafting  that  somehow  this  critical 
provision  got  eliminated.  Again,  last 
year's  legislation  specifically  talks  to 
maintenance  of  reliability,  safety,  and 
continued  deterrent  effect.  Somehow 
the  words  "and  continued  deterrent 
effect"  got  eliminated  this  year.  I  am 
still  waiting  for  an  answer  as  to  why. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markey]  has  one-half  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  reserve  my  right  as  pro- 
ponent to  close  debate. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I 
have  the  right  to  close  debate.  I  am 
representing  the  committee  position, 
and  I  have  the  right  to  close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 
representing  the  committee,  would  be 
entitled  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl] 
misrepresents  the  amendment.  It  en- 
sures that  deterrence  is  the  primary 
objective  of  the  amendment. 

We  started  this  program  last  year  so 
that  it  would  be  a  logical  first  step 
toward  the  goal  of  ensuring  that  we 
could  have  a  safe,  reliable,  and  a 
strong  deterrent  in  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons force  if  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  the  sole  stated 
objective  of  both  coimtries,  according 
to  a  protocol  signed  last  May  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

We  should  move  forward  to  prepare 
for  peace  in  the  same  way  that  we 


move  forward  to  prepare  for  war.  We 
are  spending  over  $300  million  here  to 
prepare  for  a  war  that  we  hope  we 
never  have,  so  let  us  also  prepare  for 
peace.  If  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  reach  an  agreement,  this 
will  be  an  indispensable  part  of  ensur- 
ing that  that  agreement  can  be  put  in 
place. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  carefully  read 
the  Markey  amendment.  The  word 
•deterrence"  or  "deterrent"  is  no- 
where to  be  foimd  in  the  Markey 
amendment. 

My  colleague  is  simply  wrong  when 
he  suggests  that  it  ensures  deterrence 
is  the  primary  objective.  How  can  one 
say  deterrence  is  the  primary  objective 
when  the  term  is  not  even  in  here.  No. 
1;  and  second,  when  it  has  explicitly 
been  dropped  from  last  year's  lan- 
guage? 

I  hope  my  colleague  will  understand 
this  very,  very  important  point.  Last 
year's  language,  which  was  carefully 
negotiated,  says  that  the  program  is  to 
ensure  that  the  United  States  is  in  a 
position  to  maintain  the  reliability, 
the  safety,  and  the  continued  deter-^ 
rent  effect  of  its  stockpile  of  existing 
nuclear  weapons  designs.  This  year's 
language  says  only  to  have  the  capa- 
bility to  meet  the  reliability  and  safety 
requirements.  Where  Is  the  language 
continued  deterrent  effectiveness?"  It 
has  been  dropped. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  No.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  on  my  time 
to  please  explain  why  it  had  been 
dropped.  My  colleague  said  that  his 
language  ensures  that  deterrence  Is 
the  primary  objective.  It  cannot 
ensure  that  deterrence  is  the  primary 
objective  if  the  term  nowhere  appears 
in  the  document.  No.  1.  Second,  it  has 
been  explicitly  dropped  from  the  pro- 
vision that  was  In  the  bill  from  last 
year. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  in- 
tention here  is  to  prepare  for  a  report 
that  may  focus  on  reliability  or  safety, 
but  not  to  focus  on  deterrence.  That  is 
not  a  good  thing  to  do. 

If  we  are  going  to  prepare  for  real 
arms  negotiations  and  a  limitation 
which  would  require  us  not  to  test  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  have  to  focus  on 
safety,  on  reliability,  and  on  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  our  weapons. 

D  1250 

It  is  not  true  that  this  amendment 
has  no  adverse  effect.  It  Is  not  true 
that  it  can  do  no  harm. 

This  amendment  would  bind  us,  it 
would  bind  the  President  and  should 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  All  time  has  expired. 


UM  I 
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The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Market]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOROKD  VOTE 

Mr.    MARKEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  207,  noes 
211,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  177] 
1     A-JTES— 207 


Ackennan 

Gephardt 

Oberatar 

AkakK 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Anderson 

Gilman 

OUn 

Annunzio 

GUckman 

Ortiz 

Applegate 

Gonzalez 

Owens  (NY) 

Aspin 

Gordon 

Owens  (tJT) 

Atkinz 

Green 

PaUone 

AuColn 

Hall  (OH) 

PanrtU 

Bates 

Hamilton 

Payne  (NJ) 

Beilenson 

Hawkirw 

Pease 

Bennett 

Hayes  (IL) 

PeloBi 

Berman 

Henry 

Penny 

Boehlert 

Hertel 

Perkins 

Bonlor 

Hoagland 

Pickle 

Borski 

Hochbrueckner 

Poahard 

Boaco 

Horton 

Price 

Boucher 

Hoyer 

PurseU 

Boxer 

Hughes 

RahaU 

Brennan 

Jacobs 

Rangel 

Brooks 

Johnson  (SD) 

Roe 

Brown  (CA) 

Johnston 

Rose 

Bruce 

Jones  (NO 

Roybal 

Bryant 

Jontz 

Ruaso 

Bustamante 

Kanjorskl 

Sabo 

Campbell  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Sangmeister 

Cardln 

Kastenmeler 

Savage 

Carper 

Kennedy 

Sawyer 

Carr 

Kennelly 

Scheuer 

Clarke 

KUdee 

Schneider 

Clay 

Kolter 

Schroeder 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kostmayer 

Schumer 

Conte 

LaFalce 

Sharp 

Conyers 

Lantos 

Shays 

Cooper 

Leach  (lA) 

Sikorski 

Costello 

Lehman  (CA) 

Skaggs 

Coyne 

Lehman  (FL) 

Slattery 

Crockett 

Levin  (MI) 

SUughter  (NY) 

de  la  Garza 

Levlne  (CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

DePazio 

I«wls  (GA) 

Smith  (LA) 

Dell  urns 

Long 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dicks 

Lowey  (NY) 

Smith  (VT) 

Dlngell 

Luken.  Thomas 

Solatz 

Dixon 

Machtley 

Spratt 

Donnelly 

Man  ton 

staggers 

Dorgan  <ND) 

Markey 

stark 

Downey 

Martinez 

Studds 

Durbln 

Matsui 

Swift 

Dwyer 

Mavroules 

Synar 

Dymally 

McCloskey 

Torres 

Early 

McCurdy 

Torricelli 

Eckart 

McDermott 

Towns 

Edwards  (CA) 

McHugh 

Traf  leant 

Engel 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Trailer 

EnglUh 

McNulty 

Ddall 

Espy 

Mfume 

Dnsoeld 

Evans 

MUler  (CA) 

Vento 

Pascell 

MineU 

VIscloeky 

Pawell 

MoaUey 

Volkmer 

Fazio 

Moody 

Walgren 

Peighan 

MoreUa 

Watkins 

Pish 

Morrison  (CT) 

Waxman 

Flake 

Xrazek 

Weiss 

FoglietU 

Murphy 

Wheat 

Ford  (MI) 

Kagle 

Williams 

Ford  (TN) 

Neal  (MA) 

Wise 

Frank 

Keal  (NO 

Wolpe 

Frost 

Nelson 

Wyden 

Garcia 

Nowak 

Yates 

Gejdenson 

Dakar 
NOES-211 

Yatron 

Alexander 

krmey 

Bartlett 

Andrews 

Baker 

Barton 

Anthony 

Ballenger 

Bateman 

Archer                   Barnard 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Hopkins 

Ridge 

BeviU 

Houghton 

Rinaldo 

BQbray 

Hubbard 

Ritter 

BOirakls 

RoberU 

Bllley 

Hunter 

Robinson 

BOCBS 

Hutto 

Rogers 

Broomfield 

Inhofe 

Rohrabacher 

Browder 

Ireland 

Rostenkowaki 

Brown  (CO) 

James 

Roth 

Btiechner 

Jenkins 

Roukema 

Sunning 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Burton 

Jones  (GA) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Byron 

Kasich 

Saikl 

Callahan 

Kolbe 

Saxton 

Campbell  (CO) 

Kyl 

Schaefer 

Chandler 

Lagomarslno 

Schiff 

Chapman 

Lancaster 

Schuette 

Clement 

Laughlin 

Schulze 

dinger 

Leath(TX) 

Sensenbrenner 

Coble 

Lent 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shumway 

Combeat 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shuster 

Coughlin 

Lightfoot 

Sisisky 

Courter 

Livingston 

Skeen 

Cox 

Uoyd 

Skelton 

Craig 

Lowery  (CA) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Crane 

Lukens.  Donald 

Smith  (MS) 

Darden 

Madigan 

Smith  (NE) 

Davis 

Marlenee 

Smith  (TX) 

DeLay 

Martin  (XL) 

Smith.  Denny 

Derrick 

Martin  (NY) 

(OR) 

DeWlne 

Maooli 

Smith.  Robert 

Dl(ddnson 

McCandless 

(NH) 

Doman  (CA) 

McCoUum 

Smith.  Robert 

Douglas 

McCrery 

(OR) 

Dreler 

McDade 

Snowe 

Duncan 

McEwen 

Solomon 

Dyson 

McGrath 

Spence 

Edwards  (OK) 

McMillan  (NO 

Stallings 

Emerson 

Meyers 

Stangeland 

Erdreich 

Miller  (OH) 

Steams 

Fields 

Miller  (WA) 

Stenholm 

Fllppo 

Mollnari 

Stump 

Prenzel 

Mollohan 

Sundquist 

Gallegly 

Montgomery 

TaUon 

OaUo 

Moorhead 

Tanner 

Gekas 

Morrison  (WA) 

Tauke 

GUlmor 

Murtha 

Tauzin 

Gingrich 

Myers 

Thomas  (CA) 

Goodling 

Natcher 

Thomas  (GA) 

Goss 

NieUon 

Thomas  (WY) 

Gradison 

Oxley 

Upton 

Grandy 

Packard 

Valentine 

Grant 

Parker 

Vander  Jagt 

Gunderson 

Parris 

Vucanovich 

Hall(TX) 

Pashayan 

Walker 

Hammersclimidt  Patterson 

Walsh 

Hancock 

Paxon 

Weber 

Hansen 

Payne  (VA) 

Weldon 

Harris 

Petri 

Whittaker 

Hasten 

Pickett 

Whltten 

Hatcher 

Porter 

Wilson 

Hayes  (LA) 

QuUlen 

Wolf 

Heney 

Ravenel 

WyUe 

Hefner 

Ray 

Young  (AK) 

Herger 

Regula 

Young (FL) 

HUer 

Rhodes 

Holloway 

Richardson 

NOT  VOTING- 

13 

CoUins 

Guarlni 

Bfichel 

Dannemeyer 

Hyde 

Sarpalius 

Florio 

Kleczka 

Stokes 

Gaydoe 

Leland 

Gray 

Lipinski 

D  1311 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Bidr.  Kleczka  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer 
against. 

Mr,  SKEEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  NcNULTY  and  Mr.  HUGHES 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


CHKiaCaL  WXAFORS  AMKHDMSMTS 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendments  relating  to  chemical 
weapons  printed  in  part  1  of  House 
Report  101-168,  by,  and  if  offered  by, 
the  following  Members  or  their  desig- 
nees, which  shall  be  considered  in  the 
following  order  only: 

First,  amendment  No.  22  by  Repre- 
sentative OwEifs  of  Utah.  Representa- 
tive AspiH,  or  Representative  Pascell; 
and 

Second,  amendment  No.  23  by  Rep- 
resentative Porter  or  Representative 

ROXTKEMA. 
AMUrOMKHT  OITEEED  BY  MR.  OWKNS  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Owknb  of 
UUh:  Page  12.  line  6,  insert  "'(a)  Adtbosiza- 

TIONS.— ". 

Page  12,  after  line  13,  insert  the  foUowing: 
(b)  ISS-MnxniETER  Buiahy  Chducal  Mu- 
nitions.—<1)  None  of  the  funds  vpropri- 
ated  or  otherwise  nuuie  available  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  procurement  of  ammunition 
for  the  Army  may  be  used  for  production  of 
155-millimeter  binary  chemical  munition 
projectiles.  The  amount  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  procurement  of  ammunition  for 
the  Army  is  hereby  reduced  by  $47,000,000. 
(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  use  re- 
programming  authority  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  certifies  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  that  such  reprognun- 
ming  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  production  base  or  capability  for  such 
munitions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  will  be  recognized 
for  10  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen] 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
wliich  actually  cuts  money,  $47  mil- 
lion, from  the  amount  for  procure- 
ment of  ammunition,  and  It  saves  that 
money.  This  is  an  amendment  which 
does  not  kill  the  binary  nerve  gns 
system.  Personally  I  wish  It  did,  but  it 
does  not.  It  would  cut  $47  million. 

This  amendment  would  cut  the 
amoimts  appropriated  or  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1990  of  $47  million  to 
construct  the  155-millimeter  binary 
chemical  munition  projectiles,  but 
there  is  also,  I  must  say  to  those  who 
favor  the  binary  system.  $100  million 
available  for  use  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  he  undertake  produc- 
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tion     of     the     155-millimeter     binary 
chemical  system. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would 
provide  for  reprogramming  authority 
upon  his  certification  that  that  is  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  chemical  weapons 
have  in  recent  years  become  the  poor 
mans  atomic  bomb— an  inexpensive 
alternative  to  nuclear  weapons,  and 
they  have  proliferated  throughout  the 
Third  World.  The  1925  Geneva  Proto- 
col, which  explicitly  prohibits  the  use 
of  chemical  weapons,  has  t)een  ignored 
over  and  over  again.  The  most  notori- 
ous example  is  Iraq,  a  signatory  to 
that  agreement,  which  not  only  used 
poison  gjis  against  Iranian  troops  in 
the  gulf  war  but  also  against  Kurdish 
villages  inside  its  own  border. 

The  State  Department  reported  thai 
these  weapons  were  used  in  Campu- 
chea,  Laos,  and  Afghanistan  by  Viet- 
namese and  Soviet  forces.  Now  Libya. 
a  state  which  sponsors  terrorism 
worldwide,  has  constructed  the  largest 
chemical  weapons  facility  in  the  devel- 
oping world. 

An  important  event  occurred  in 
April  1987  when  the  Soviet  Union  de 
clared  a  unilateral  freeze  on  all  chemi- 
cal weapons  manufacturing.  Regretta- 
bly, in  that  same  year,  the  United 
States  abandoned  an  18-year  moratori 
um  on  poison  gas  production  and 
started  to  produce  the  155-millimeter 
binary  chemical  artillery  shell,  a 
whole  new  generation  of  chemical 
weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  never  been 
a  more  urgent  need  for  the  United 
States  to  assume  a  leadership  role  at 
the  United  Nations  conference  on  dis- 
armament in  Geneva.  We  must  quit 
producing  modem  new  chemical  weap- 
ons ourselves  and  work,  with  the  real 
credibility  we  would  gain,  toward 
achieving  a  total,  verifiable  world  ban 
on  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  $47  million  for 
the  production  of  chemical  capable 
155  millimeter  artillery  munition. 

Todays  debate  is  a  little  different 
than  past  debates  on  this  issue.  For 
this  Member,  the  focus  has  shifted  to 
a  President  who  is  abolutely  commit- 
ted to  achieving  an  international  ban 
on  chemical  weapons  and  a  renewed 
vigor  on  the  part  of  our  negotiators  to 
reach  such  an  agreement. 

As  the  recent  Paris  communique 
stated,  "the  participating  states  are 
determined  to  promote  international 
peace  •  •  '  by  completely  eliminating 
(chemical  weapons)."  The  United 
States  was  a  leader  in  formulating  this 
statement. 

Yet,  there  is  one  key  element  miss- 
ing from  this  commitment  to  rid  the 
world  of  the  scourge  of  chemical  weap 


ons.  That  element  is  that  this  Nation, 
the  leader  in  the  effort  to  ban  the  pro- 
duction, proliferation  and  use  of  these 
terrible  weapons,  is  still  producing 
chemical  weapons.  It  seems  there  is  a 
flawed  contradiction  to  our  logic  and 
our  policy. 

If  our  goal  IS  to  achieve  a  ban  on 
these  weapons,  and  if  we  to  be  effec- 
tive in  convincing  other  nations  to  re- 
frain from  producing  or  stockpiling 
these  weapons,  then  it  makes  no  sense 
for  this  Congress  to  approve  the  con- 
tinued funding  for  these  weapons. 

Everyone  here  agrees  that  deter- 
rence is  necessary  and  that  a  stockpile 
of  chemical  weapons,  no  matter  what 
the  age  or  condition  of  that  stockpile, 
does  constitute  a  credible  retaliatory 
threat  and  therefore  a  deterrent. 

And  we  all  know  that  our  current  in- 
ventory of  chemical  weapons,  al- 
though imperfect  for  some,  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  anticipated  wartime 
needs  of  the  military.  In  fact,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  continues  to  esti- 
mate that  our  current  stockpile  would 
provide  up  to  30  days'  worth  of  retalia- 
tory capabability. 

The  issue  we  are  debating  here  is  not 
precisely  the  same  issue  we  have  de- 
bated before.  In  the  past,  the  debate 
and  the  arguments  were  always  the 
.same.  They  centered  on  the  need  to 
maintain  an  adequate  retaliatory 
stockpile  of  weapons  and  to  modernize 
our  stockpile  by  producing  the  binary 
weapon. 

We  do  not  need  new.  flashy,  state-of- 
theart  munitions  to  deliver  chemicals. 
In  Afghanistan,  in  Iraq  and  Iran,  mili- 
tary forces  did  not  need  shiny,  new,  so- 
phisticated, two-stage  artillery  shells 
to  deliver  the  reign  of  chemical  terror 
that  descended  on  the  umprotected  ci- 
vilian populations.  The  Iraqi's  did  not 
need  weapons  which  are  .safer  to  store 
and  transport  to  deliver  death  and  de- 
struction to  the  Kurdish  people. 

In  sum,  we  do  not  need  a  new  round 
of  chemical  weapons  production  and 
we  certainly  do  not  need  to  continue 
new  production  at  the  same  time  we 
are  condemning  other  nations  for 
doing  the  same  thing. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  signed  two  treaties 
concerning  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact 
that  this  country  for  7  years  survived 
with  a  moratorium  on  the  production 
of  chemical  weapons  imposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  have  argued  before  and  I 
say  .t  again,  the  production  of  binary 
chemical  weapons  at  this  point  in  time 
damages  our  credibility  in  the  world 
community. 

Since  the  United  States  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  debate  to  find  a  multi- 
lateral and  verifiable  ban  of  chemical 
weapons,  with  a  President  who  wants 
to  be  remembered  for  achieving  this 
goal,  the  production  of  new  chemical 
weapons  on  our  part  will  undermine 
our  efforts  and  weaken  our  condemna- 


tion of  chemical  weapons  and  their 
use  around  the  world. 

Finally,  although  we  would  all  agree 
that  we  must  provide  the  most  afford- 
able and  adequate  defense  of  this 
country  that  we  can,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  the  bills  for  every  new  weapon 
requested— particularly  a  weapon  that 
is  politically,  technically  and  morally 
flawed.  It  is  a  weapon  the  use  of  which 
we  have  absolutely  renounced  and  a 
weapon  we  have  committed  to  abolish. 
On  our  scale  of  defense  priorities,  pro- 
duction of  new  binary  nerve  gas 
should  be  at  the  bottom.  We  cannot 
use  it;  we  cannot  afford  it,  we  cannot 
justify  it. 

I  urge  a  vote  to  reject  the  production 
of  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
opening  remarks,  and  I  surely  would 
like  to  know  where  this  stockpile  is 
that  we  talk  about.  In  all  candor.  I 
hear  these  three  arguments  constant- 
ly. We  have  debated  this  thing  for  an 
awfully  long  time.  This  is  the  fourth 
or  fifth  time  we  have  gone  through 
this  thing  of  binary  versus  unitary.  We 
know  that  in  unitary  we  do  not  have 
it,  and  we  are  not  using  binary,  con- 
trary to  what  the  gentleman  said,  be- 
cause none  of  the  other  nations  have 
it  and  we  do  not  have  it  fully  devel- 
oped. 

D  1320 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  first  argument 
that  we  do  not  need  additional  chemi- 
cal weapons;  let  me  just  ask  this  ques- 
tion. Let  me  ask  my  colleagues, 
"Where  is  this  stockpile?  " 

This  is  what  we  have:  M-55  rockets, 
obsolete  or  limited,  spray  tanks,  the 
same,  mines,  grenades.  MC-1  bombs. 
We  in  effect  do  not  have  any  weapons 
right  now  in  unitarian,  and  so  now  we 
are  talking  about  going  on.  Less  than 
10  percent  of  our  stockpile  is  in  uni- 
tary weapons,  and  less  than  10  percent 
of  ours  is  unusable.  It  is  just  not 
usable  at  this  time. 

Now.  second,  we  talk  about  being 
close  to  an  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviets.  "Close  '  is  a  relative 
term.  We  are  closer  than  we  were  10 
years  ago.  but  we  are  still  a  long  way 
off  from  a  verifiable  chemical  arms 
treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  got  us  this  far? 
It  was  our  interest  in  producing  binary 
that  got  the  Soviets  to  the  negotiating 
table.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the 
Soviet  Union  sent  out  their  ambassa- 
dor, and  he  came  to  Tooele,  UT,  and 
he  wanted  to  talk  binary,  and  he  said, 
■  Why  are  you  building  it?,'  and  he 
confessed  right  there  in  front  of 
myself  and  other  people  in  the  State, 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  they  were 
in  it  because  they  knew  we  were  into 
binary,    and    it    was   scaring   them   to 
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death  that  we  were  into  binary  which 
we  do  not  have  developed. 

It  is  because  of  this.  Let  me  say  this. 
It  is  because  we  modernized  our 
ICBM's  that  the  Soviets  are  talking 
further  arms  reductions,  and  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  gone  to  binary  that 
they  are  talking  about  this  reducing 
the  supply  of  chemical  warfare. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  really 
comes  down  to  it,  the  argument  is: 
Should  we  slow  down  the  line,  or 
should  we  keep  it  going? 

In  all  candor,  if  I  may  say  so,  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr,  AspiN],  received  a  letter 
today  from  Mr,  B.  Richardson,  acting 
deputy  of  chemical  matters,  and  he 
said  that  we  are  on  line.  Of  the  three 
parts  we  have  only  got  one  we  have  a 
problem  with,  and  that  is  Marquardt. 
We  have  a  colonel  out  there  now  from 
the  Pentagon,  we  have  got  other 
people  looking  at  it.  and  now  we  are 
finding,  according  to  what  they  wrote 
out,  that  everything  is  going  well,  that 
they  have  hired  a  new  individual,  that 
the  production  line  is  going,  and  so 
this  little,  irmocuous  program,  and 
some  people  say,  "Oh,  we  shouldn't 
have  it,"  and  they  wish  we  did  not. 

We  do  not  have  much,  and  compared 
to  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  infinitesimal 
what  we  have,  and  I  ask  these  folks, 
"What  are  you  going  to  give  the  sol- 
diers in  the  field?  Do  you  want  them 
to  just  walk  out  with  anything?  You 
ought  to  go  out  to  Tooele  and  stand  in 
there  in  these  dirty,  rotten,  smelly 
things  that  they  have  to  operate 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
when  I  am  finished,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  cannot  see  a  reason  in  the 
world  to  do  away  with  this  small 
amount  of  money,  the  $47  million 
which  we  are  putting  into  this  area  of 
which  the  Senate  has  fully  funded, 
and  we  all  know  realistically  in  the 
conference  committee  that  it  will 
come  out  somewhere  close  to  that. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hansen]  asks  a  question  in  which  I 
would  be  pleased  to  respond  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Owens]  has  his  own  time,  if  I  may  say 
so. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hansen]  is  asking  questions.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  respond. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  last  considered  in  May  the  fairly 
significant  consideration  on  this  floor 
several  years  ago  to  begin  the  produc- 
tion of  155-millimeter  rounds,  I  sup- 
ported it.  The  existing  unitary  rounds 


have  a  shelf  life,  and  we  are  reaching 
the  limit  of  that.  The  base  plates  are 
corroding.  These  new  shelves  are  safer 
to  use,  and,  furthermore,  they  have  a 
longer  range,  so  they  are  more  effec- 
tive to  be  used, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should 
continue  the  production  of  them,  but 
this  particular  amendment  will  not 
impede  the  production  of  the  155 
rounds.  There  is  $188  million  in  prior 
year  unused  funds  that  will  allow  this 
program  to  continue.  This  is  money  we 
can  take  out.  We  have  especially  pro- 
vided that,  if  by  some  miracle  the  pro- 
duction problems  of  the  major  con- 
tractor in  this  case  are  overcome,  then 
the  Army  has  reprogramming  author- 
ity to  come  back  here  and  get  the 
moneys  they  may  need  to  see  that 
there  is  no  break  in  production.  There 
is  plenty  of  money  from  prior  years 
that  for  various  reasons  has  not  been 
used  up  to  now.  I  do  not  want  to  stop 
the  production  line.  I  support  the  pro- 
duction program  to  back  up  our  nego- 
tiators, and,  even  if  we  reach  an  agree- 
ment, we  may  want  to  have  a  residual 
defensive  stock  of  weapons  that 
should  include  these,  but  we  are  not 
stopping  the  program  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron], 

Mrs.  BYRON,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  wrestled  for 
many,  many  years  with  the  questions 
of  how  to  deal  with  the  offer  of  reality 
of  chemical  weapons.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years  Congress  has  taken  a  con- 
sistent position  in  measured  produc- 
tion of  binary  munitions  gradually 
eliminating  the  older,  less  safe  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  pursuit  of  negation  on 
a  treaty  of  eventual  banning  of  all 
chemical  weapons.  Our  policy  is  one  of 
deterrence.  Our  possession  of  chemical 
binary  munitions  is  to  deter  potential 
enemies  from  considering  such  weap- 
ons, 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  Members 
that  are  undecided  on  this  important 
issue,  let  me  inform  them  that  this 
amendment  has  been  debated.  Let  me 
say  that  it  was  a  long,  long  discus- 
sion—year after  year— and  this  is  the 
safest  program  developed.  It  is  an  ill- 
timed  amendment  not  discussed  in 
committee  running  counter  to  a  well- 
thought-out  policy  on  chemical  weap- 
ons. Mr.  Cheney  has  endorsed  it,  an 
amendment  that  would  mean  a  sudden 
loss  of  jobs  at  home  while  undercut- 
ting our  negotiators  trying  to  carve 
out  international  treaties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 


Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  ninth  year  we  have  debated  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  debate  we  had  1 
trillion  dollars'  worth  of  debt,  and  now 
our  Nation  has  2.7  trillion  dollars' 
worth  of  debt,  and  the  issue  is  the 
same  and  my  concerns  the  same.  With 
a  deficit  of  over  $150  billion  this  year, 
actually  over  $200  billion,  can  we 
really  afford  this  money  on  a  new  pro- 
gram for  chemical  weapons?  I  think 
the  answer  to  that,  Mr,  Chairman,  is 
"no." 

Those  that  want  to  spend  the  money 
now  on  new  binary  weapons  say  that 
the  old  stockpile,  that  is  the  current 
stockpile,  is  old  and  leaky. 

Sure,  part  of  it  is,  but  that  is  not  the 
part  we  are  relying  on.  The  usable 
stockpile  is  in  excellent  condition. 
There  is  six  thousandths  of  one  per- 
cent leakers  in  that  usable  stockpile. 
The  aging  tests  show  that  the  agent  is 
In  good  shape.  A  blue  ribbon  commis- 
sion said  that  it  is  not  deteriorating. 
They  said  it  is  fine.  We  have  a  huge 
stockpile  of  very  viable  and  efficient 
unitary  chemical  weapons  forward  de- 
ployed in  Europe  where  the  Soviets 
might  first  use  it.  We  provide  that  de- 
terrent, it  is  in  good  shape,  and  it  is 
available. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  does  irreparable  harm  to  efforts  to 
conclude  a  comprehensive  multina- 
tional treaty  banning  the  production 
of  chemical  weapons,  when  our  coun- 
try commits  to  building  new  ones.  The 
Committee  bill  authorizes  $47  million 
for  binary  weapons.  I  believe  that 
sends  the  absolute  wrong  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  155mm  binary  artillery  shell  is 
far  l)ehind  on  its  production  schedule 
and  there  are  over  $188  million  in  un- 
spent, imcontracted  funds  from  the 
past  years.  In  addition  to  budgetary 
problems,  and  the  disturbing  effect 
production  of  these  weapons  may  have 
on  our  efforts  to  gain  international 
support  for  a  chemical  weapons  treaty, 
we  now  know  that  there  are  serious 
practical  problems  as  well. 

The  155mm  production  facility  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Pine  Bluff.  It  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1989  but  as  of  this  date,  after  15 
months,  only  $2  million  of  $18  million 
has  been  spent,  there  is  only  a  big  hole 
in  the  ground  and  only  one  quarter  of 
the  production  equipment  is  in  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  a  new 
stockpile  of  binary  chemical  weapons 
sitting  in  southern  Utah.  We  need  a 
deterrent  right  at  the  front  in  West 
Germany  where  it  is  right  now.  and  we 
don't  need  to  spend  any  more  money 
on  new  weapons  that  have  no  utility, 
no  deterrence,  and  no  purpose. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  HANSEN,  li^.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Kentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Niklsoh]. 

li£r.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah,  that  seelLS  to 
cut  some  %^1  million  from  the  chemi- 
cal warfare  portion  of  the  Oepartment 
of  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
by  prohibiting  the  production  of 
155mm  binary  chemical  munitions. 

These  funds  are  absolutely  essential 
to  assure  the  safety  of  the  Nation,  for 
the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense,  and  for  maintaining  a 
posture  of  strength  from  which  we 
may  negotiate  peace. 

I  speak  from  the  vantage  point  of 
personal  experience,  having  worked  at 
Dugway  Proving  Ground  during  the 
very  years  our  current  chemical 
weapon  systems  were  being  developed 
and  tested. 

The  recent  development  of  binary 
chemical  weapon  systems  and  the  seri- 
ous deterioration  of  those  old  unitary 
weapons  systems  demand  that  we  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funding  to  safely 
destroy  those  old  systems  and  replace 
them  with  the  new.  safer  systems. 

The  arg\mient  that  these  munitions 
are  not  necessary  l>ecause  of  recent 
Soviet  announcements  of  unilateral 
cutbacks  in  chemical  weaponry  is 
simply  not  valid. 

The  Soviet  arsenal  of  chemical 
weapons  was  on  the  increase  right  up 
to  the  moment  former  President 
Reagan  requested  modernization  of 
our  chemical  weapons.  When  the  Sovi- 
ets came  to  the  realization  that  the 
United  States  was  serious,  then  and 
only  then  did  they  begin  talking  about 
negotiating  a  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

The  Soviets  possess  an  8-to-l  advan- 
tage in  chemical  weapons  and  a  14-to-l 
advantage  in  production  facilities  with 
no  environmental  restrictions  inhibit- 
ing production  schedules. 

History  has  proven  time  and  again 
that  possession  of  chemical  weapons  is 
in  itself  a  deterrent  to  using  weapons 
in  wartime.  It  would  be  suicide  for  us 
to  abandon  and  to  obstruct  our  own 
capacity  to  retaliate  in  kind. 

During  World  War  II.  Hitler  did  not 
use  the  chemical  weapons  he  had  be- 
cause he  knew  the  Allies  would  use 
them  right  back. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  re 
cently  did  use  chemical  weapons  on 
the  Afghanistans  who  had  no  means 
of  retaliating. 

Chemical  weapons  were  used  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  again  where  the  vic- 
tims had  no  means  of  retaliating  in 
kind. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  Iraq 
used  chemical  weapons  against  Iran. 
There  is  no  way  anyone  can  convince 
me  they  would  have  been  used  in  the 
first  place  had  Iran  been  capable  of  re- 


taliating with  its  own  chemical  weap- 
onry. 

Chemical  weapons  are  absolutely 
necessary  at  a  deterrent  to  a  chemical 
attack  on  the  United  States  or  any  of 
our  allies. 

What  is  hard  to  understand  about 
this  proposed  amendment  is  its  Intent 
to  obstruct  the  production  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  as  a  replacement 
for  our  existing  arsenal  of  unitary 
chemical  weapons  which  are  extreme- 
ly dangerous  to  those  who  handle 
them  as  they  just  sit  there  in  the 
crate. 

Our  current  stockpile  of  chemical 
weaponry-  is  old.  between  17  and  34 
years  old.  There  has  not  been  a  test 
firing  of  these  weapons  since  1969. 
And  the  lethal  agents  in  these  muni 
tions  are  aging. 

Only  10  percent  of  the  arsenal  is 
usable.  It  is  costing  the  Department  of 
Defense  $60  million  per  year  to  store 
these  aging  munitions.  Mr.  Chairman, 
42  percent  of  all  chemical  weapons  are 
stored  in  my  State.  There  is  at  least 
one  leaker  reported  every  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  leaking  is 
nothing  like  a  simple  leak  from  the 
engine  of  your  cars.  A  leaker  can  be  as 
lethal  to  the  warehouse  caretakers  as 
the  bomb  might  be  if  it  exploded. 

Those  ancient  munitions  are  danger- 
ous and  must  be  replaced.  Those  muni- 
tions must  be  disposed  of  safely  and 
replaced  with  the  new  binary  muni- 
tions that  are  completely  safe.  Binary 
munitions  are  composed  of  two  sepa- 
rate chemicals  which  are  completely 
safe  independently  and  do  not  t)ecome 
lethal  until  they  are  combined  during 
flight  to  the  target. 

Storage  problems  are  minimal  since 
the  two  components  can  be  stored  in 
separate  facilities  until  they  are 
needed.  Should  a  leak  occur  in  one  of 
the  binary  elements,  it  would  be  no 
more  serious  than  sniffing  fumes  from 
a  leaking  bottle  of  rubbing  alcohol. 

Utah  is  one  of  eight  chemical  stor- 
age sites  designated  for  disposing  of 
existing  chemical  munitions.  The 
people  who  work  with  these  weapons 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  uni- 
tary munitions  and  are  anxious  to  re- 
place them  with  binary  components 
which  pose  little  or  no  hazard  to  the 
community. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  amendment 
which  may  have  the  best  of  intentions 
but  in  fact  is  designed  to  perpetuate 
an  extremely  dangerous  situation  and 
to  obstruct  a  safer  way  to  deter  other 
nations  from  attacking  us  with  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI.  the 
chairman  of  the  Conrunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  people 
who  have  supported  the  production  of 


the  binary  weapons,  and  I  am  also  one 
of  those  that  Is  very  concerned  about 
any  action  that  we  take  on  weapons 
systems  undercutting  our  arms  control 
position.  But  what  worries  me  about 
this  program  is  that  we  have  a  pro- 
gram here  which  Is  way  behind  sched- 
ule, which  they  cannot  spend  the  pro- 
duction money  in  any  case,  and,  that 
being  the  case,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  just  waste  money,  waste  pro- 
duction money,  In  order  to  show  that 
we  are  strongly  committed  to  produc- 
tion of  binary  weapons  and  strong- 
backing  a  strong  negotiating  position 
for  the  arms  control. 

n  1330 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
safe  to  say  then  that  the  chairman 
under  this  amendment  would  consider 
a  reprogramming  request  from  the 
Army  if  the  Army  were  to  submit  it 
statii\g  that  the  production  problems, 
manufacturing  problems,  had  been  ad- 
dressed and  the  Army  has  requested 
additional  funding? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  go  further  to 
say  that  when  the  Army  straightens 
out  this  problem,  we  would  welcome 
such  a  reprogramming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BaooitnELD]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe  this  amendment  will  harm 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  EUid  undermine  our  negotiating 
position  at  the  current  chemical  weap- 
ons talks  in  Geneva. 

Historically,  we  have  been  a  Nation 
that  believes  in  the  essential  deterrent 
value  of  chemical  weapons.  We  are 
also  the  world's  leader  In  attempting 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  chemi- 
cal weapwns.  particularly  to  Irresponsi- 
ble nations  In  the  Third  World. 

We  have  been  staunch  supporters  of 
the  Geneva  protocol  and  we  are  active- 
ly engaged  In  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  you  know  there  is  optimism  that 
a  CW  agreement  will  be  reached  in  the 
future.  But  In  the  meantime,  we 
caiuiot  afford  to  weaken  our  national 
security. 

What's  more,  a  vote  to  continue  pro- 
duction of  binary  shells  is  far  more 
likely  to  bring  the  Soviets  to  an  agree- 
ment. We  should  recall  that  Soviet  ne- 
gotiators did  not  become  truly  serious 
at  the  chemical  weapons  negotiations 
until  after  Congress  passed  legislation 
In  1986  authorizing  the  production  of 
the  155mm  binary  artillery  shell. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  United 
States  is  currently  in  the  process  of 
destroying  aging  unitary  chemical 
weapons  in  our  arsenal,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  arsenals  of  our  NATO 
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allies.  The  replacements  will  be  binary 
weapons,  including  the  155mm  shells. 

Modem  binary  weapons  are  far 
safer,  and  I  believe  we  should  not  over- 
look that  fact. 

As  previously  stated,  our  negotia- 
tions are  proceeding  well.  If  successful, 
this  amendment  will  send  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  binary 
weapons  production  is  halted,  the  So- 
viets will  have  Uttle  reason  to  negoti- 
ate on  chemical  weapons.  In  fact,  they 
might  well  choose  to  increase  their 
stockpiles,  unrestricted  by  any  mutual- 
ly verifiable  chemical  weapons  agree- 
ment. 

Each  of  us  wants  to  leave  future  gen- 
erations a  better  world.  But  unless  we 
maintain  a  strong  defense,  this  goal 
wiU  be  impossible.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration arms  control  agenda  is  aggres- 
sive, realistic  and  has  only  one  objec- 
tive—to protect  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

President  Bush  has  made  the  global 
elimination  of  chemical  weapons  one 
of  his  primary  arms  control  goals.  As 
Vice  President,  he  personally  tabled 
the  U.S.  draft  treaty  proposal  at  the 
Geneva  talks.  Does  anyone  really 
doubt  his  commitment  to  this  goal? 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  passed  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  commending 
President  Bush  for  his  arofi  control 
efforts.  In  this  same  amendment  we 
went  on  record  opposing  legislative  ac- 
tions which  would  unilaterally  limit 
U.S.  weapon  systems  in  an  attempt  to 
affect  U.S.  arms  control  positions.  If 
the  Hoiise  supports  this  amendment  it 
will  contradict  its  earlier  vote  on  the 
general  issue  of  congressional  arms 
control  actions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  consist- 
ent, and  to  vote  against  this  measiu-e. 
let  the  President  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  unfettered  by  congres- 
sional actions  which  would  have  only 
one  effect — to  undermine  his  current 
chemical  weapons  negotiating  posi- 
tion.       

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasccll],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  FASCEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  leadership  with  regard  to 
this  amendment,  a  subject  matter 
which  we  have  discussed  on  this  floor 
and  in  this  body  for  the  last  9  years. 

Let  me  just  say  to  some  of  the  previ- 
ous speakers  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, if  we  think  we  are  fooling  the 
Soviets  about  chemical  warfare  or  our 
abllity,  I  think  you  should  take  an- 
other look.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
anything  that  goes  on  in  the  defense 
business  that  everybody  does  not  know 
about  one  way  or  the  other.  If  we  do 
not  have  a  full  production  schedule, 
but  we  have  the  money  to  do  it,  we  are 
not  going  to  scare  the  Soviets  or  fool 
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them  because  we  add  more  money  to 
the  production  pot. 

I  think  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, has  faced  up  to  this  problem  very 
intelligently.  They  are  supporting  the 
binary  program,  but  they  recognize 
that  there  Is  no  need  to  put  more 
money  into  the  pot,  to  waste  money  on 
production  until  production  gets 
caught  up. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  philo- 
sophically, we  are  looking  at  an  arms 
control  effort  to  do  something  about 
one  of  the  most  nefarious  and  heinous 
means  of  conducting  warfare. 

The  administration  is  working  dili- 
gently with  the  Soviets  to  see  if  we  can 
stop  the  use  of  chemical  warfare  and 
bacteriological  warfare. 

Now,  the  United  States  can  say, 
"Okay,  we  are  going  to  a  new  chemical 
system,  a  binary  system,  and  we  hope 
it  works,  but  we  are  ready  to  negotiate, 
and  therefore  until  we  get  a  credible 
production  line  and  capability,  we  are 
not  going  to  put  more  money  into  the 
pot." 

Basically  that  is  aU  this  amendment 
does,  and  therefore  it  really  ought  to 
be  supported  by  everybody. 

As  I  have  said  before,  for  practical,  budget- 
ary, and  amis  control  policy  reasons,  no  new 
funding  is  needed  for  tfie  155mm  binary  artil- 
lery protectile  program.  Tfw  Owens-Aspin-Fas- 
ceil  ainsndment  recognizes  ttiese  facts  arxj 
eliminates  tfie  $47  million  requested  for  tfie 
155mm  program. 

The  Army  has  experienced  significant  start- 
up problems  with  production  of  the  1 55mm  ar- 
tHiery  shell.  Some  $100  million  in  past  years' 
appropriated  funds  have  not  even  been  spent 
due  to  program  problems  and  delays. 

One  part  of  the  155mm  binary  shell  is  only 
at  2  percent  of  its  schedule  and  the  other  part 
is  orily  at  20  percent  of  its  schedule.  We  just 
carvx>t  fund  programs  tfiat  slip,  slip  again  arxl 
then  don't  need  any  money.  The  amendment 
solves  the  problem  by  cutting  tfie  new  money 
out  a  savings  of  $47  million. 

These  practical  and  txjdgetary  reasons  for 
saving  $47  million  combine  with  sound  arms 
control  policy  reasons  to  avoid  the  production 
of  new  chemical  weapons. 

As  President  Bush  has  pledged,  we  should 
be  working  for  a  comprehensive  ban  on  tfie 
production  and  use  of  cfiemical  weapons. 

Over  the  past  few  monttis,  considerable 
progress  fws  been  made  in  arms  control  talks 
with  the  Soviets  on  such  a  turn. 

Both  sides  have  agreed:  to  allow  onsite  sur- 
prise irtspection  as  part  of  a  verification 
regime;  to  tfie  destruction  of  all  chemical 
weapons  stocks;  and  to  tfie  exchange  of  nec- 
essary data  on  CW  capabilities. 

In  addrtion,  ttie  Soviets  have  declared  a 
moratorium  on  ttieir  own  chemical  weapons 
productkxi  program.  Ttiese  are  the  positive 
elements  which  compel  me  to  recommend  a 
comprehensive  cfiemical  weapons  policy 
wtiich  is  based  on  our  producing  arms  control 
results  not  new  chemcal  weapons. 

In  conckjsion,  all  of  tfie  essential  break- 
tfiroughs  on  tfie  major  issues  have  been  made 
in  Geneva  We  must  now  t>e  careful  to  avoid 


any  breakdowns  in  those  very  promising  arms 
control  talks. 

Cooperatkxi  between  the  administration  and 
Congress  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  reaKstk:, 
viable,  and  effective  arms  control  ben  on 
chemical  weapons  use  and  production.  These 
efforts  shoukj  be  based  on  using  the  arms 
control  process  to  eliminate  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can chemical  weapons  as  part  of  a  gtobal 
ban. 

The  Owens-Aspin-Fascell  amendment 
makes  an  important  contrtwtxxi  to  tfiat  arms 
control  solution  and  objective. 

A  comprehensive  arms  control  policy  on 
chemical  weapons  wW  alk>w  us  to  take  a  lead- 
ership role.  Thafs  exactly  what  the  Owens- 
Aspin-Fascell  amendment  does.  No  new 
binary  chemical  weapons  production  in  fiscal 
year  1990  clears  the  last  hurdle  for  U.S.  lead- 
ership for  comprehensive  nonproduction 
nonuse  of  chemical  weapons.  A  kwdorship 
role  means  that  ttie  comprehensive  policy  on 
chemical  weapons  must  command  re^>ect 
domestk»lly  and  intemationaNy.  If  achieve- 
ment of  an  effective  and  verifiable  wortdwide 
ban  on  ctiemicai  weapons  Is  set  as  a  top 
Presidential  priority,  the  job  wiH  get  done.  The 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  should 
combine  poMnal  muscle  and  political  will  to 
make  acfiievement  of  an  agreement  in 
Geneva  a  top  arms  control  priority,  to 
strengtfien  our  own  export  controls  and  en- 
courage other  natnns  to  follow  our  lead,  to 
work  for  multilateral  sanctions  on  chemical 
weaports  use  and  proliferation,  and  to  reclaim 
world  leadership  by  halting  our  own  chemical 
weapons  production.  That  is  the  net  effect  of 
the  Owens-Aspin-Fascell  amendment 

Persistent  DOO  proposals  to  produce  new 
binary  chemical  weapons  for  tfie  past  several 
years  has  only  resulted  in  dHemmas  and  prob- 
lems rattier  than  solutions  and  opportunities 
for  our  national  defense.  The  Bigeye  bomb 
does  not  work  and  has  not  yet  gone  into  pro- 
ductkxi per  congressional  persistence  and  in- 
sistence. Tfiere  are  no  production  furxls  for 
the  Bigeye  bomb  in  fiscal  year  1990.  The 
155mm  binary  chemical  artiltory  projectile  is 
far  behind  in  its  production  scfiedute,  no  new 
productkKi  funds  are  needed  in  fiscal  year 
1990  as  reflected  In  tfie  Owens-Aspin-Fascell 
amendment  wfiich  eliminates  ttie  $47  milnn. 
The  new  binary  cfiemical  weapons  cannot  be 
based  In  Europe  wtiere  they  are  needed  for 
deterrence  and  a  retaliatory  capebiity  be- 
cause tfie  Europeans  won't  accept  them  on 
tfieir  soil  in  peacetime.  Little,  if  any,  new 
cfiemical  weapons  production  has  begun  due 
to  Congress'  persi^ent  opposition  to  produc- 
tion based  on  well-documented  foreign  policy 
and  arms  control  reasons  as  well  as  tecfmical 
problems  that  have  plagued  the  program. 

One  of  Congress'  primary  concerns  fias 
been  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  no  more 
money  is  wasted  on  a  weapons  program,  the 
Bigeye  binary  nerve  gas  bomb,  that  has  corv 
sistently  failed  in  testing.  In  1968  the  Con- 
gress did  not  auttiorize  almost  one-quarter  of 
a  bUkon  dollars  for  Bigeye  bomb  productkxi 
money  wfien  even  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
admitted  tfiat  it  wras  not  yet  reliable.  In  a  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1988,  letter  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Carlucd  to  Chairman  Les  Aspin  of  tfie  House 
Armed  Services   Committee,   Secretary  Car- 
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lucci  admitted  that  the  Bigeye  bomb  \**as  not 
"mature"  and  had  not  yet  met  the  reliability  or 
testing  standards. 

Fortunately,  the  House  and  Senate  decided 
not  to  produce  such  a  questKxiable  weapons 
system  and  strict  limitations  were  dratted  to 
assure  that  there  would  be  no  low-rate  initial 
production  and  no  full-scale  production  until 
the  Bigeye  bomb  proves  itselt  to  be  produc- 
tion-worthy both  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  and  the  Pentagons  Office  of 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation.  Funds  can 
only  be  used  for  purposes  related  to  the  con- 
tinued testing  program.  Low-rate  initial  produc- 
tion and  final  assembly  are  specifically  prohib- 
ited for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990  and  then 
are  subiect  to  positive  certifications  by  the 
GAO  and  OODs  Office  of  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation  before  any  production  could 
be  considered.  GAO's  corx;lusions  regarding 
persjstent  failures  of  the  Bigeye  bomb  were 
confirmed  by  an  independent  panel  set  up  at 
the  request  of  the  Pentagon's  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. That  panel  concluded  that  the  GAO  had 
been  correct  in  its  assessment  that  major  de- 
velopmental issues  affecting  the  Bigeye  s  per 
formance  remain  unresolved.  arxJ  that  further 
tests  are  tfierefore  required  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  critically  affect  the  bomb's  potential 
effectrveness. 

While  the  recent  positive  signs  in  Geneva 
are  preliminary  working  agreements  between 
our  country  arxj  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  order 
of  destruction  of  chemical  weapons,  challenge 
inspections,  and  data  exchange,  such  moves 
can  readily  be  turned  into  real  progress  both 
at  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  levels  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  superpowers  can,  on  a  bilat- 
eral tjasis.  seize  this  opportunity  to  convince 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  they  are 
senous  about  cf>emical  weapons  arms  control 
The  superpowers  can  lead  the  way  to  a  world- 
wide agreement  if  they  are  willing  to  say  to 
the  others— we  are  the  largest  possessors  of 
chemical  weapons,  we  will  no  longer  produce 
chemical  weapons  nor  supply  other  counUies. 
we  are  open  to  inspections  by  intrusive  verifi- 
cation measures,  and  we  will  begin  destroying 
our  chemical  weapons  even  before  a  treaty  is 
reached.  Congress  has  supported  cfiemical 
weapons  arms  control  and  the  establishment 
of  a  chemical  weapons  nonproliferation 
regime  but  it  is  bilateral  Unrted  States-Soviet 
progress  which  can  probably  lead  rriost  effec- 
tively to  a  successful  worldwide  chemical 
weapons  arms  control  treaty  and  nonfxolifera- 
tion.  In  short,  all  of  the  essential  break- 
throughs on  the  major  issues  have  been  made 
in  Geneva  ar>d  now  we  have  to  be  careful  that 
there  will  be  enough  political  will  and  hard 
work  to  avoid  breakdowns  in  the  negotiations 

Ckxjperation  between  the  administration  and 
Congress  can  create  the  type  of  realistic. 
viabte,  and  effective  arms  control  policy  for  a 
chemical  weapons  ban.  These  efforts  should 
be  based  on  using  tf>e  arms  control  process 
to  eliminate  Soviet  arxJ  Anrwncan  chemical 
weapons  as  part  of  a  global  t>an.  Tf>e  Owens- 
Aspin-Fascell  amernlment  makes  an  important 
contnbution  to  that  arms  control  solution  and 
obiective. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Donald  E.  'Buz"  LukensI. 


Mr.  DONALD  E.  'BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Owens-Aspin-Fascell  aunendment 
prohibiting  fiscal  year  1990  funds  for 
Army  production  of  binary  chemical 
weapons. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. I  do  not  know  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  favors  chemical  warfare. 
However.  I  do  believe  in  protecting 
those  soldiers  who  are  willing  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  in  defense  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  modernization  of  our 
chemical  weapons  is  critical  to  deter- 
ring other  nations  from  using  these 
weapons  against  our  soldiers.  The 
Chairman'of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
William  Crowe,  has  stated  that  deter- 
ring a  chemical  attack  is  one  of  his 
most  deficient  areas.  Many  leaders  in 
the  military  have  stated  that  failure  to 
modernize  our  chemical  weapon  arse- 
nal leaves  our  forces  so  vulnerable 
that  it  invites  an  attack  from  those 
who  are  capable  of  doing  so.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  the  only  nations 
that  have  used  these  weapons  are  the 
ones  who  know  the  other  side  is  lack- 
mg  a  credible  deterrent. 

FDR  said  in  the  1940's  that,  "it  is  in 
the  general  opinion  of  civilized  man- 
kind, that  chemical  weapons  should  be 
outlawed."  and  I  agree  with  this  as- 
sessment. In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  suggesting  that  they  will 
stop  producing  these  horrible  weapons 
and  even  destroy  their  existing  stock- 
pile. However,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
to  date,  to  our  knowledge  they  have 
not  destroyed  any  of  their  chemical 
weaponry.  And  they  are.  by  far.  the 
possessor  of  the  world's  largest  stock- 
pile. And  they  are  still  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  chemical 
weapons. 

The  United  States  has  participated 
Eictively  in  the  negotiations  at  the  con- 
ference on  disarmament  since  1971 
where  we  have  been  committed  to  the 
eventual  destruction  of  all  chemical 
weapons.  But  as  then-Vice  President 
George  Bush  said  in  1984.  a  compre- 
hensive ban  on  chemical  weapons 
cannot  work  unless  states  are  prepared 
to  ■  cormnit  themselves  to  a  new,  but 
absolutely  necessary  degree  of  open- 
ness—a new  way  of  doing  business.  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  see  the  end 
of  these  terrible  weapons,  but  a  unilat- 
eral decision  to  stop  producing  chemi- 
cal weapons  will  not  force  others  to 
stop.  This  program  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  to  bring  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  the  bargaining  table  and  1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
misguided  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Fascell]  made  an  interesting 
statement.  He  said  that  the  committee 
handled  this  right.  I  hope  Members  re- 
alize that  the  committee  fully  funded 
it.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  de- 


cided that.  It  is  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah,  who  is  taking  the 
money  out. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin], 
would  respond  to  a  question. 

I  think  the  real  hangup  we  have  got. 
and  I  appreciate  the  Chairman's  com- 
ment when  he  talked  about  the  idea 
that  it  is  not  on  line,  I  received  a  letter 
today  from  Mr.  Richardson  pointing 
out  that  the  three  legs  of  this  that  we 
are  in  trouble  with.  I  guess  we  agree  is 
the  Marquardt  part  of  the  binary  pro- 
gram, have  they  got  it  done?  We  have 
a  man  down  there  and  we  think  they 
are  on  line,  but  if  we  accept  the 
premise  they  are  not  on  line,  what 
would  be  wrong  with  authorizing  it 
and  fencing  it  as  we  have  in  numerous 
places  throughout  this  bill?  It  seems 
to  me  that  would  be  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  response.  What  we 
just  decided  to  do  in  the  context  of 
this  bill  was  to  take  the  money  out  be- 
cause we  thought  that,  in  fact,  prob- 
ably the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
have  it  closer  to  zero  than  full  fund- 
ing, take  the  money  out  and  seek  a  re- 
programming,  or  allow  the  Army  to 
seek  a  reprogramming,  encourage  the 
Army  to  seek  a  reprogrsunming.  It  has 
the  same  effect.  The  difference  is  only 
a  little  bit  of  drafting  and  it  was  just 
drafted  this  way. 

I  think  the  effect  of  this  business 
where  we  say  no  money  and  encourage 
a  reprogramming  is  the  same  effect  as 
having  the  money  in  there  and  a 
fence. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  only  problem  I 
see  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  if 
we  reprogram  we  have  to  take  the 
money  out  of  somewhere  else.  If  I  un- 
derstand it  right,  if  we  just  take  the 
money  out  and  kind  of  fence  it,  we  can 
use  the  money  we  have  got. 

I  would  urge  a  vote  against  this. 

Mr  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  nse  today  in 
support  of  the  Owens-Aspin-Fascell  amend- 
ment on  binary  chemical  weapons. 

In  1969,  the  United  States  unilaterally 
stopped  production  of  chemical  weapons. 
That  moratonum  remained  in  force  for  18 
years  with  no  harm  to  our  secunty.  In  1987, 
the  Soviets  also  stopped  production  of  chemi- 
cal weapons.  In  response,  we  resumed  pro- 
duction 1 0  months  later. 

We  should  not  be  here  today  considenng  a 
request  for  (xoduction  of  new  chemical  weap- 
ons for  four  very  important  reasons. 

First,  we  don't  kr>ow  hiow  to  safely  dispose 
of  the  huge  and  dangerous  stockpile  of  chem- 
ical weapons  that  already  exists  and  yet  we 
want  to  build  more  Accordir^g  to  a  1 988  Army 
study  on  current  research  facilities,  chemical 
safety  has  slipped  through  a  crack  and  poses 
increased   nsk   to   workers   and   surrounding 
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populations.  The  Department  of  [)efense  will 
require  anywhere  from  S2  billion  to  $10  b(llk)n 
to  destroy  the  existing  U.S.  stockpile.  Then  it 
will  need  almost  $1  billion  to  build  new  weap- 
ons over  the  next  5  years.  We  have  entered 
into  an  endless  cycle  with  serious  environ- 
mental consequences  that  we  don't  fully  un- 
derstand. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  work  with  the  Soviets  to 
ban  the  production  of  chemk^l  weapons 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  a  vital  initiative 
on  whk:h  the  superpowers  can  work  together. 
In  addition,  the  Soviets  are  not  producing 
chemical  weapons  of  tfrair  own.  With  these 
two  counthes  working  together  to  pursue  an 
extensive  verificatk>n  regime,  we  have  an  his- 
tonc  opportunity  to  stop  the  productk}n  of 
chemk^l  weapons.  This  is  the  wrong  time  to 
produce  binary  shells. 

Third,  our  condemnatk>n  of  Libya  and  ottier 
countries  producing  chemical  weapons  carries 
little  or  no  force  wtien  we  ourselves  are  pro- 
ducers. In  1988,  President  Bush  said:  "I  want 
it— the  United  States— to  be  the  one  to  finally 
lead  the  world  to  banishing  chemk^l  and  bio- 
logk:al  weapons."  How  can  we  If  we  are  the 
world's  leading  producer?  We  undermine 
whatever  moral  autfK>nty  we  might  hope  to 
assert. 

Finally,  on  a  more  fundamental  note,  ttiese 
weapons  are  morally  repugnant.  Armies  have 
protective  gear,  gas  masks,  antidotes.  But  ci- 
vilians, children,  the  elderly,  the  wounded— 
they  do  not  These  are  weapons  that  kill  tfie 
innocent  while  soWiers  survive  to  continue  the 
war.  What  do  these  weapons  do?  Some  blis- 
ter the  skin,  others  attack  the  lungs  to  prevent 
breathing,  they  attack  the  nervous  system,  still 
others  lead  to  severe  fieadaches,  pain  in  ttie 
chest,  and  nausea.  These  are  the  weapons 
we  are  considering  today. 

Please  support  the  Owens-Aspin-Fascell 
amendment.  Stop  the  United  States  from 
spending  S47  million  to  produce  new  binary 
munitkjns. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BRtJCE).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Owens]. 

The  question  wEis  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECOROCD  VOTE 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  240,  noes 
179,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  178) 
AYES-240 


Ackemuin 

BorsU 

Clay 

AkakK 

BOGCO 

Clement 

Anderson 

Boiirher 

dinger 

Annunzlo 

Boxer 

Coble 

ApplecKte 

Brennui 

Coleman  (TX) 

AspIn 

Brown  (CA) 

Conte 

AtkinM 

Bruce 

Conyen 

AuColn 

Brrant 

Cooper 

Bates 

Campbell  (CA) 

CkwtcUo 

BeUenson 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Coyne 

Bemuua 

Cardin 

Crockett 

BUbray 

Carper 

Darden 

Bosgs 

Carr 

DePaslo 

Bonior 

Clarke 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DorgaD(ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Diirbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Espy 

Evans 

PasceU 

FaweU 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

FocUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Oarcla 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oepbardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Oonzalez 

Oordon 

Orandy 

Oray 

Oreen 

Ouarini 

HaU(OH) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoacl^nd 

Hoctibrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

KlecEka 


Alexander 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballanger 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BeviU 

Bilirakls 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 


Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Bfanton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMiUen(MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

MiUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal(NC) 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Payne  (NJ) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poehard 

Price 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

NOES— 179 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreler 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Fazio 

Fields 


Rinaldo 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (.CT) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saikl 

Sangmeister 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Walgren 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whitten 
WiUiams 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 


Flippo 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

GUlmor 

Gingrich 

(3oodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gunderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hiler 

Hoiloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 


Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

lAgomarsino 

Laughlin 

Leath(TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUer(WA) 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

McMrhead 

Morrison  (WA) 


Murtha 

Myers 

Nlelson 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Parrts 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Rotwrts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sarpallus 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slslsky 


Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tallon 
Tauzln 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Vander  Jagt 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Watklns 
Whlttaker 
Wilson 
WoU 
Wylle 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING- 12 


Barnard 
Collins 
Dannemeyer 
Florio 


Hastert 
Hyde 

Leach  (lA) 
Leland 

D  1358 


Lipinski 
Madigan 
Moody 
Stokes 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Stokes   for,    with   Mr.    E>&imemeyer 
against. 
Mr.  Leland  for,  with  Mr.  Hastert  against. 

Messrs.  HALL  of  Texas,  BUSTA- 
MANTE, and  GALLO  changed  their 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  HEFNER,  TOWNS. 

FA  WELL,  and  DUNCAN  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  results  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
amendment  No.  23  by  Representative 
Porter  or  Representative  Roukema. 

AMEMMIKNT  OFTERXD  BY  MR.  FORTES 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Porter: 

At  the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253,  after 
line  15),  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    1243.    sense    OF    CONGRESS    ON    CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS  NECOTUnONa 

It  is  the  sense  of  (ingress  that— 

(1)  the  proliferation  of  chemical  weapons 
and  their  repeated  Mae  represent  a  grave 
threat  to  the  security  and  Interests  of  the 
United  Stetes; 

(2)  the  most  comprehensive  and  effective 
response  to  the  threat  pooed  by  the  prolif- 
eration of  chemical  weapons  is  the  comple- 
tion of  a  verifiable  treaty  lianning  the  pro- 
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duction  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weap- 
ons: 

(3)  the  President  should  Intensify  ongoing 
efforts  to  establish  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  establish 
ing  a  mutual  tuid  verifiable  agreement  to 
stop  the  production,  proliferation.  a.nd 
stockpiling  of  lethal  chemical  weapons; 

(4)  the  President  should  personally  recom 
mlt  to  securing  a  treaty  and  to  exerting 
strong  leadership  in  bringing  the  interna- 
tional community  together  to  rid  the  world 
of  the  threat  of  chemical  weapons; 

(5)  the  successful  completion  of  a  treaty 
banning  chemical  weapons  being  neg  tiated 
at  the  multinational  United  Nations  Com 
mittee  on  Disarmament  In  Geneva  should 
be  one  of  the  highest  arms  control  prior 
tties:  and 

(6)  the  United  States  negotiators  in 
Geneva  should  take  concrete  steps  to  tniti 
ate  proposals  regarding  the  composition  of 
the  verification  regime  that  will  meet  the  le- 
gitimate concerns  of  other  negotiating  par 
ties  while  also  addressing  the  security  con 
cems  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter] 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hansen]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  niinios  [Mr.  Porter]. 

a  1400 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  of- 
fered by  myself  and  my  colleague 
Marge  Roxikema  from  Connecticut,  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  in 
support  of  the  ongoing  talks  In 
Geneva  toward  a  comprehensive,  veri- 
fiable ban  on  all  chemical  weapons.  I 
want  to  thank  Representative  RotntE- 
MA  for  her  tireless  efforts  on  this  issue. 

Controls  on  lethal  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  represent  the  greatest 
strides  made  in  arms  control  during 
the  20th  century.  World  condemnation 
of  the  indiscriminate  killing  and  lin- 
gering effects  caused  by  poison  gases 
in  World  War  I  led  to  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1925  which  prohibits,  in 
effect,  the  first-use  in  war  of  chemical 
weapons. 

In  1969.  President  Nixon  ordered  a 
moratorium  on  U.S.  chemical  weapons 
production  and  imcondltionally  re- 
nounced the  possession  and  develop- 
ment of  all  forms  of  germ  and  toxin 
weapons.  This  initiative  became  the 
basis  for  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention of  1972  which  outlaws  the  de- 
velopment, production,  and  possession 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
This  treaty  entered  into  force  In  1975. 

In  August  1976,  President  Ford  initi- 
ated bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  aimed  at  a  comprehen- 
sive chemical  weapons  ban.  More  gen- 
eral discussions  within  the  multina- 
tional Conference  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva  began  in  1972. 

Both  sets  of  negotiations  have  made 
substantial  progress.  Almost  all  sides 
have  agreed  on  most  major  provisions 


of  a  chemical  disarmament  treaty  and 
have  reached  partial  agreement  on 
verification  issues.  In  fact,  the  Soviets, 
for  the  first  time  in  any  arms  control 
treaty,  have  agreed  to  onsite-chal- 
lenge,  surprise  inspections.  Under  the 
framework,  all  lethal  and  incapacitat- 
ing chemical  weapons  would  be 
baruied,  and  all  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction facilities  and  stockpiles  would 
be  declared  and  then  destroyed  within 
10  years. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  such  a 
treaty  would  be  a  historical  accom- 
plishment that  deserves  strong  sup- 
port. 

In  1984,  then-Vice  President  Bush 
traveled  to  Geneva  to  present  a  new 
draft  chemical  weapons  treaty.  This 
draft  has  now  become  the  basis  of  ne- 
gotiations. 

Recent  reports  in  the  New  York 
Times,  indicate  that  substantial  break- 
throughs had  been  reached,  and  that  a 
treaty  was  now  only  months  away 
from  being  initiated.  While  new 
progress  has  been  achieved,  comple- 
tion of  a  multinational  treaty  may  be 
years  away  unless  we  have  a  rededica- 
tion  from  the  heads  of  state  of  all  the 
negotiating  parties. 

Progress  has  been  made.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Just  recently,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  the 
confidentiality  aspects  of  a  bilateral 
arrangement  to  ensure  that  private 
and  government  military  secret  infor- 
mation is  not  compromised  during  the 
essential  inspection  aspects  of  the 
treaty.  This  was  a  major  break- 
through. 

However,  much  work  remains.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  still  not  ironed  out  specific  proce- 
dures for  challenge  inspections.  While 
both  sides  have  agreed  on  unprece- 
dented mandatory  challenge  inspec- 
tions, anytime  and  anywhere,  the  Issue 
of  whether  observers  from  the  chal- 
lenging coimtry  will  be  allowed  to  wit- 
ness the  inspection  is  still  unresolved. 

In  addition,  negotiators  are  still 
working  to  finalize  a  10-year  timetable 
for  the  destruction  of  stockpiles  and 
production  facilities.  And,  bilateral 
data  exchanges  are  still  being  worked 
out  to  provide  that  prior  to  initiating 
of  the  bilateral  agreement,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  ex- 
change data  on  stockpiles  and  facili- 
ties in  order  to  verify  the  information 
upon  which  the  treaty  will  be  based. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  treaty  will 
have  created  an  inspection  regime  for 
an  estimated  30.000  production  facili- 
ties. 

Germany  has  recommended  ad  hoc 
qualitative  Inspections.  While  Great 
Britain  has  tabled  a  more  comprehen- 
sive inspection  system  that  our  nego- 
tiators believe  would  provide  a  much 
greater  deterrent  effect  on  new  facili- 
ties. 

All  of  these,  and  many  other  issues 
must  be  resolved  before  a  treaty  Is  fi- 


nalized. Hard  work  remains.  Our  re- 
solve must  be  imbendlng. 

At  a  time  when  reports  Indicate  that 
over  20  nations  have  joined  the  chemi- 
cal weapons  club,  and  when  Kiu-ds  are 
killed  by  their  own  country's  toxic 
weapons,  a  40-nation  treaty  could  pro- 
vide the  arms  control  coup  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

This  amendment  states  that  U.S.  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva  should  take  con- 
crete steps  to  Initiate  proposals  regard- 
ing the  composition  of  the  verification 
regime  that  will  meet  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  other  negotiating  parties 
while  also  providing  for  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

It  also  states  that  Congress  believes 
that  the  President  should  personally 
recommit  to  securing  a  treaty  and  to 
exerting  strong  leadership  in  bringing 
the  international  community  together 
to  rid  the  world  of  the  threat  of  chem- 
ical weapons.  It  could  be  the  shining 
star  in  his  first  term  as  our  President. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
important  amendment  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  you  know  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  really  stand  up  and 
speak  against  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  we  do  away  with  something  as 
dirty,  nasty  and  rotten  as  chemical 
warfare.  I  really  do  not  think  that  is 
the  intent.  I  am  saying  that  what  we 
need  in  this  particular  instance:  you 
have  to  realize  we  did  away  with  uni- 
tary or  going  with  unitary  many  years 
ago.  Out  of  that  we  decided,  well,  what 
is  it  that  we  can  best  bring  the  Soviet 
military  power  to  the  table  with? 
Some  of  the  things  that  we  came  up 
with,  this  idea  of  binary.  As  you  know, 
very  few  people  really  have  a  good 
handle  on  binary.  But  what  binary  ba- 
sically is,  we  have  one  element  all  by 
itself  which  is  completely  Impotent 
and  another  element  all  by  itself  is 
completely  impotent. 

In  this  Congress  we  decided  that  one 
would  be  built  in  one  place  and  one 
would  be  built  In  another  place.  Even- 
tually if  they  ever  came  together  they 
would  be  put  in  a  shell.  This  particular 
shell,  when  it  is  fired.  It  would  go 
through  the  rifling  of  a  mu^e  and 
that  would  cause  the  seal  to  break  and 
there  is  a  plunger  In  there.  And  when 
they  mix  it  becomes  extremely  lethal 
and  people  die  as  a  result  of  it. 

But  this  has  really  been  the  thing. 
We  decided  we  would  bring  it  to  the 
table,  an  all-out  effort  working  to 
bring  to  the  table  the  Soviet  Union, 
using  this  term  of  binary.  Binary,  com- 
pletely safe,  no  other  nation  using  it. 

We  had  the  ambassador  from  the 
Soviet  Union  coming  out  to  where  we 
had  most  of  our  chemical  areas  In 
Utah.  His  big  complaint  was,  "We  will 
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not  continue  with  unitary  if  you  will 
stop  binary."  However,  this  did  not 
turn  out  quite  that  way.  Binary  is 
what  brought  them  to  the  table. 

You  may  recall  President  Ronald 
Reagan  speaking  in  New  York  at  the 
United  Nations  made  a  very  interest- 
ing statement.  He  called  upon  the 
world  leaders  to  do  away  with  the 
nasty  stuff  we  call  chemical  warfare.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  if  we  could 
get  rid  of  this  thing,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

But  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  the 
sense-of -Congress  resolution  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
past  President  of  the  United  States 
Ronald  Reagan  agreed  on  it  and  now 
George  Bush  has  agreed  on  it. 

This  is  a  threat  to  the  whole  world.  I 
think  the  President  has  intensified  his 
efforts.  The  State  E>epartment  and  the 
military  worked  on  intensifying  their 
efforts. 

So  I  just  say  very  respectfully  I 
think  we  are  on  the  right  track  if  we 
can  keep  our  binary  together  until  the 
time  when  we  can  negotiate  a  treaty 
that  not  only  the  United  States,  not 
only  the  Soviet  Union  but  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Earth  see  the  necessity  of 
doing  away  with  chemical  weapons. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  person  here 
who  wants  to  continue  chemical  weap- 
ons. I  am  sure  I  do  not. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  time,  let  us 
not  back  down,  let  us  not  be  so  foolish 
as  to  be  unilateral,  let  us  not  be  so  Pol- 
lyatuia  that  we  believe  anything  that 
comes  along,  that  there  are  some  good 
guys  over  here  that  are  so  nice  that 
they  would  see  our  good  works  and  "go 
thou  and  do  likewise." 

I  think  that  was  a  good  admonition 
from  the  Savior,  but  I  do  not  see  it  too 
much  as  applied  to  arms  control. 

If  I  may  say  very  respectfully,  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  need 
for  this.  I  think  the  intent  is  good. 
The  President  and  the  Nation  are 
moving  ahead  the  way  it  should. 

I  urge  we  vote  "no"  on  this  sense  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKiaiA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress amendment  in  support  of  the 
current  effort  to  achieve  a  verifiable 
international  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

Last  October,  during  a  campaign 
speech,  then  Presidential  candidate, 
George  Bush,  proclaimed  that  he 
wanted  to  be  the  President  who  elimi- 
nated chemical  weapons  from  the 
world. 

In  his  statement  candidate  Bush 
said: 

If  I  am  elected,  and  if  I  am  remembered 
for  anything,  it  would  be  this:  a  complete 
and  total  ban  on  chemical  weapons.  Their 


destruction  forever— that's  my  solemn  mis- 
sion. 

The  President  in  a  short  few  months 
has  earned  congratulations  for  the  ag- 
gressive spirit  in  which  he  has  pursued 
this  goal.  He  has  not  deviated  from  his 
campaign  pledge  and  has  directed  our 
negotiators  to  move  forward  with  bi- 
lateral discussions  with  the  Soviets. 

At  the  Paris  Conference  on  Chemi- 
cal Weapons  the  United  States  played 
a  major  role  In  shaping  the  final  com- 
munique which  restated  our  commit- 
ment and  that  of  the  international 
community  toward  concluding  a  chem- 
ical weapons  treaty. 

And,  the  President  has  reacted  very 
strongly  to  the  disclosures  that  na- 
tions such  as  Libya  have  constructed 
facilities  which  can  be  used  to  produce 
lethal  chemicals. 

The  goals  of  this  Nation  must  be  at 
least  threefold  and  are  reflected  here 
in  the  resolution. 

First,  we  must  proceed  diligently 
toward  the  completion  of  a  treaty  on 
chemical  weapons. 

Second,  we  must  stop  the  current 
production  of  chemical  weapons  both 
here  and  abroad,  and, 

Third,  we  must  develop  clearly  delin- 
eated verification  procedures  so  that 
international  inspection  teams  created 
under  the  treaty  wUl  have  no  ambigui- 
ty as  to  what  is  required  of  the  inter- 
national community  to  comply  with 
the  treaty  provisions. 

As  the  press  reported  recently,  the 
bilateral  talks  with  the  Soviets  are 
showing  some  important  break- 
throughs. Although  I  am  optimistic,  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  that  an  actual  treaty  may 
still  be  several  years  In  the  making. 

This  amendment  I  offer  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  simply  ex- 
presses a  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  continue  to  pursue, 
as  vigorously  as  possible,  an  interna- 
tional treaty  which  would  ban  the  pro- 
duction, stockpiling  and  proliferation 
of  chemical  weapons.  This  amendment 
accords  the  chemical  weapons  treaty  a 
place  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  arms  con- 
trol priorities  and  urges  the  President 
to  remain  personally  active  in  securing 
a  treaty. 

This  amendment  is  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  the  Congress  to  express  its 
support  for  the  administration's  ef- 
forts in  this  matter.  It  will  give  our  ne- 
gotiators a  real  boost  for  their  efforts 
and  it  will  say  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and 
those  participating  In  the  negotiations 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
supports,  in  the  strongest  sense,  an 
international  treaty  to  ban  all  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

I  urge  support  for  this  amendment. 

D  1410 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  NIEUBON  of  Utah.  The  gentle- 
woman mentioned  a  goal  was  to  stop 
production.  That  is  not  part  of  the 
sense  of  Congress  resolution,  is  it? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  No,  it  is  not  the 
sense  of  Congress  resolution.  However, 
it  is  a  statement  of  goals  that  lead 
Members  to  a  complete  test  ban  treaty 
and  verification. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  A  Member 
could  vote  for  this  resolution  without 
saying  a  Member  wants  all  production 
stopped?    

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Porter  amendment 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  importance  of  eliminating 
chemical  weapons.  The  proliferation 
of  chemical  weapons  and  their  poten- 
tial use  and  endanger  peace  across  the 
globe.  The  1925  protocol  banning  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  demonstrates 
a  world  consensus  against  this  lethal 
weapon  of  mass  destruction.  Nonethe- 
less, the  past  decade  has  witnessed  the 
spread  of  chemical  weapons  to  many 
nations,  including  some  hostile  to 
America  like  Libya,  Iraq  and  Iran;  and 
many  analysts  believe  that  terrorist 
groups  may  also  gain  possession  of 
chemical  weapons.  We  saw  how  Iraq 
repeatedly  violated  international  law 
by  using  chemical  weapons  against 
Iran  and  against  its  own  Kurdish  pop- 
ulation, causing  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the 
United  States  has  been  negotating  in 
Geneva  with  39  other  countries  In  an 
effort  to  complete  a  treaty  banning 
the  production  oi;  possession  of  chemi- 
cal weapons.  Every  civilized  nation  in 
the  world  has  a  vested  interest  in 
seeing  a  speedy  completion  to  the 
talks  which  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
this  weapon.  This  amendment  ex- 
presses strong  support  for  a  successful 
completion  to  the  negotiations.  It  also 
urges  the  President  to  commit  this 
personal  resources  to  accomplishing 
this  important  goal  by  authorizing  our 
negotiators  to  initiate  proposals  that 
wiU  meet  the  concerns  of  other  negoti- 
ating parties  regarding  the  verification 
regime.  These  proposals  must  also  be 
consistent  with  and  protect  America's 
own  security  interests.  When  he  was 
running  for  President,  Mr.  Bush 
stated: 

If  I'm  elected  President,  if  I'm  remem- 
bered for  anything,  it  would  be  this:  a  com- 
plete and  total  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 
Their  destruction  forever.  That's  my  solemn 
mission. 
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I  commend  the  President  for  those 
words  and  this  resolution  is  an  effort 
to  hold  him  to  his  solemn  mission.  Re 
ports  from  Geneva  Indicate  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  reached  a  tentative  agreement  on 
several  outstanding  Issues,  including 
the  toughest  question  of  verification, 
which  stood  between  us.  Nonetheless, 
I  have  been  told  by  administration  of 
ficials  familiar  with  the  negotiations 
that  many  issues  still  stand  unre- 
solved, and  a  treaty  will  not  be  com 
pleted  for  at  leasi  2  years.  The  princi 
pal  goal  for  our  negotiators  must  be  to 
ensure  that  the  final  treaty  is  effec 
tive,  verifiable  and  protects  America  s 
long-term  security  interests.  We  must 
be  negotiating  out  of  strength,  which 
is  why  I  have  supported  funding  for 
production  of  binary  weapons.  At  the 
same  time,  I  hope  this  resolution  sends 
a  message  to  the  administration  thai 
Congress  is  committed  to  a  timely 
completion  of  a  tough  and  effective 
treaty  which  will  make  it  illegal  for  all 
nations  to  produce  or  possess  chemcial 
weapons. 

Mr.    LANCASTER.    Mr.    Chairman. 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRATT,  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LANCASTER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
submit  that  there  is  but  one  defensible 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gen 
tlewoman  from  New  Jersey,  and  that 
is  a  vote  for  its  passage. 

With  full  recognition  that  we  must 
proceed  in  our  negotiations  toward  a 
treaty  on  chemical  weapons  with  cau 
tion  and  resolve,  it  must  also  be  recos 
nized  that  we  must  negotiate 

The  issue  here  is  not  unilateral  de 
struction  of  our  own  chemical  weapon 
ry;   rather  this  amendment   acknowl 
edges  the  fact  that  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  repre 
sent  a  very  real  threat  to  our  own  se 
curity  and  to  that  of  the  world.  This 
amendment  sends  a  message  that  we 
understand   that   threat   and   aim    to 
eliminate  it  by  eventually  reaching  an 
agreement  on  a  verifiable  treaty  which 
bans  both  production  and  stockpiling 

Some  key  phrases  in  that  last  state 
ment  bear  repeating.   First,   reaching 
agreement  does  not  mean  that  we  ne 
gotiate  away  our  own  security.  I  have. 
as  we  all  should,  full  confidence  that 
we    will    not    conclude   an    agreement 
which  will  jeopardize  our  own  security 
in  any  way.  Purthermore.  we  are  work 
ing  toward  a  verifiable  treaty,  which 
will  safeguard  that  security. 

With  regard  to  verification,  the  ne- 
gotiations currently  under  way  in 
Geneva  are  hitting  the  mark  in  terms 
of  addressing  this  most  difficult  aspect 
of  any  arms  control  agreement.  It  is 
encouraging  that  we  are  making  great 
strides  toward  concluding  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  as  to  veri 
fication  procedures  and  that  that 
agreement  may  form  the  basis  for  in- 


corporation into  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment among  the  40  nations  which  are 
participating  in  the  talks. 

We  must  support  these  significant 
discussions  as  a  matter  of  critical  pri- 
ority and  we  must  make  that  support 
known.  Moreover,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  President  to  bring  together  an 
even  larger  portion  of  the  internation- 
al community  to  join  with  us  as  we 
lead  the  initiative  in  seeking  to  elimi- 
nate the  threat  of  chemical  warfare. 

That,  in  essence,  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is  all  about,  and  I  suggest  again 
that  the  only  reasonable  action  to  take 
at  this  point  is  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amencfment. 

IThe  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  all  time  has  expired 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appears  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr  PORTER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were    ayes  414,  noes 
4,  not  voting  13.  as  follows; 
(Roll  No.  179) 


.^ckt'rman 

AKaka 

.\lpxaiider 

.\ndprson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

.\pplegate 

.Archer 

Arrrifv 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

BaKcr 

Ballcnger 

Barlietl 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BeilenAon 

Bennett 

B«'niley 

Bereuter 

Beuli 

Bilbray 

BilirakLs 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

BoiiKS 

Boniur 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomlield 

Browder 

Brown  ■  C'A  - 

Brown  '  CO  • 

Brure 

Bryant 

Buerhner 

Bunninu 

Burton 

Buslamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell    CA' 

Campbell  'CO' 

Cardln 


AYES     414 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Cla> 

Clement 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  i  MO  i 

Coleman  i  TX  i 

Combesl 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlm 

Courier 

Cox 

Coyne 

Cram 

Crane 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Oarv.a 

De  Fazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  <ND> 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  i  CA  ■ 

Edwards  i  OK  > 

Emerson 

Engel 


English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Poglletta 

Ford  'MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

JYank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallu 

Garcia 

Gaydo.*! 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarlnl 

Gunderson 

HalliOH) 

Hall  'TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  '  LA ) 

Hefley 


Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horion 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  'CT' 

Johnson  iSD' 

Johnston 

Jones  iGAi 

Jones 'NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

K I  Idee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaF'alce 

Lagomarsinti 

Lancaster 

Lantcs 

Laughlm 

Lea<h  '  lA' 

Leath  'TX' 

Lehman  'CA ' 

Lehman  'FLi 

Lent 

Levin  (Mil 

Levine  (CA> 

Lewis  iCA) 

Lewis  'FL' 

Lewi.s  'GA  I 

Light  foot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  <CAi 

Lowey  '  NY ) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  '  ILi 

Martin 'NY' 

Martinez 

MaLsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MDi 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mlume 


Gekas 
Hansen 


Barnard 


Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA I 

Neal(NC) 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ol>erstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  ( NY ) 

Owens  ( UT ) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panella 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayaii 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne ' NJ ■ 

Payne  'VA' 

Pea.'^e 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roslenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saikl 

SangmeLster 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

NOES-4 

Shumway 
Stump 

NOT  VOTING- 
Berman 


Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR' 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

StudAs 

Sundqutst 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Tomcelli 

Towns 

Traficanl 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 
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Collins 


Montcomery 
Stokes 
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Dannemeyer  Hyde 

DlckB  Leland 

Florio  Uplnskl 

Hkyes(IL)  Madlg«n 

D  1436 

Mr.  UDALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

SMAIX  OISAOVAITTAGED  BUSINESSES 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dtjrbin).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
amendment  No.  24  relating  to  small 
disadvantaged  businesses  printed  in 
part  1  of  House  Report  101-168,  by, 
and  if  offered  by,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]  or  his 
designee. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
roules] rise? 

AMENDMEin'  OFTERED  BY  MR.  MAVROULES 

Mr,  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavroules: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  (page  212.  after  line 
21),  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  »03.  EXTENSION  OF  CONTRACT  GOAL  FOR 
SMALL  AND  DISADVANTAGED  BUSI- 
NESSES. 

Section  1207  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public 
Law  99-661:  100  Stat.  3973)  is  amended  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (h)  by  striking  out  'and 
1990 "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1990, 
1991,  1992,  and  1993". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]  will 
be  recognized  for  10  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Mavroules  amendment  to  the 
Defense  authonzation  bill  (H.R.  2461).  This 
amendment  authorizes  $450  million  in  fiscal 
year  1990  and  $600  million  in  fiscal  year  1991 
for  drug  Interdiction  and  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. 

Despite  their  best  efforts  to  control  the 
nsing  tide  of  violence,  murder,  addiction  and 
terror,  local  police  departments  and  the  Drug 
Enforcerrtent  Agency  [DEA]  are  being  out- 
manned,  outspent,  and  outgunned.  The  size 
and  strength  of  the  national  and  international 
illicit  drug  networks  are  so  great  that  efforts  of 
the  Individual  law  enforcement  agencies  has 
been  insufficient.  The  need  for  joint  ager>cy 
actions  has  been  well  established,  but  the 
communication  networks  necessary  for  the 
peHormance  of  these  compiicated  operations 
have  not  as  yet  been  put  in  place. 

In  this  era  of  advanced  communication  net- 
wortcs  and  seemingly  light  speed  data  retrieval 
the  joint  efforts  of  our  local  pdice  depart- 
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ments,  the  Dniq  Enforcement  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  [defense  should  have  access 
to  the  best  of  available  technology.  Their  ac- 
tivities are  too  important  and  their  success  too 
necessary  to  allow  ttiem  to  be  hampered  by 
inefficient  communications  linkups. 

Last  year,  (Congress  directed  the  Secretary 
of  [>efense  to  coordinate  and  implement  a 
communications  network  using  availat>le  Fed- 
eral resources  for  the  many  law  enforcement 
agencies.  This  amendment  authorizes  the  Na- 
tkxial  Guard  to  expand  into  drug  interdk:tk}n 
programs,  provides  $125  milion  to  purchase 
advarKsed  radar  and  surveillance  devices,  and 
autfKXizes  $50  million  for  communications 
equipment  for  loan  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

We  must  seek  long-term  solutions  to  the 
drug  crisis.  The  future  of  our  children  and  our 
society  depends  on  Congress'  ability  to  con- 
front this  tragic  situation  and  win  the  war 
against  drugs.  Participation  t)y  the  Defense 
Department  may  not  be  the  answer  to  the 
wfwle  problem.  However,  it  will  give  our  local, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  much  needed  ad- 
ditional resources,  personnel,  and  equipment 
necessary  to  stop  drugs  from  entering  our 
borders  and  form  a  solid  network  of  communi- 
cation for  the  various  agencies  involved.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Mavroules 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Ortiz]. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  my  collegue  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  recent  meetings  held  with  various 
major  contractors  and  support  organi- 
zations in  the  defense  industry,  top  ex- 
ecutives have  testified  before  Congress 
concerning  ongoing  initiatives  to 
foster  the  development  of  small  and 
disadvantaged  businesses. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  many 
large  businesses  are  devoting  a  lot  of 
effort  seeking  out  capable  SDB  sub- 
contractors and  setting  up  develop- 
ment groups  to  encourage  small  busi- 
ness participation  in  defense  contract- 
ing. 

Make  no  mistake,  these  types  of  ini- 
tiatives are  being  taken  because  Con- 
gress has  continued  to  show  an  inter- 
est in  small  business  through  resolu- 
tions such  as  the  5  percent  small  dis- 
advantaged business  sulx;ontracting 
goal. 

We  have  begim  to  make  progress 
toward  improving  the  health  of  our 
small  business  industry  and  I  com- 
mend all  those  large  businesses  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  defense  industry 
who  are  helping. 

Although  DOD  is  still  falling  short 
of  the  current  SDB  5  percent  subcon- 
tracting goal,  it  is  obvious  that  very 
important  inroads  are  being  made. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  fall  out  from 
this  under  this  effort  at  this  time. 

We  would  be  betraying  not  only  the 
millions  of  small  businesses  that 
employ  the  majority  of  the  breadwin- 
ners in  this  country,  but  also  the  many 


other  defense  industry  supporters  who 
have  shown  their  commitment  to  the 
idea  that  small  business  is  the  life- 
blood  of  this  Nation. 

Grentleman,  we  have  only  begun  the 
job. 

To  finish  it,  we  must  vote  for  this 
{miendment  which  will  extend  the  5 
percent  small  disadvantaged  business 
goal  through  fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bustamawte], 

D  1440 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Mavroules  amendment  to  extend 
for  3  years  the  section  1207  program 
that  sets  aside  5  percent  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  for 
small  disadvantaged  businesses. 

The  section  1207  program  which  we 
enacted  in  1986  to  open  opportunities 
for  disadvantftged  businesses  to  par- 
ticipate and  compete  for  defense  pro- 
curement has  only  marginally  im- 
proved minority  access  to  this  impor- 
tant market.  At  this  beginning,  due  to 
the  Defense  Department's  reluctance 
to  implement  the  program,  a  year  was 
wasted  to  put  the  program  in  place. 
Since  then,  the  program  has  failed  to 
reach  the  modest  goal  we  established. 
Since  its  inception,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  weaken  the  provi- 
sions which  help  increase  minority 
business  participation  in  Government 
procurement.  Although  Mr.  Mav- 
roules' amendment  does  not  strength- 
en the  program's  provisions,  it  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  we  need  more  time 
for  the  program  to  work. 

As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Acquisition  Panel,  Mr.  Mavroules  has 
committed  himself  to  make  this  pro- 
gram work.  I  believe  the  House  should 
give  him  the  support  he  needs  to  suc- 
ceed. Finally,  a  vote  for  the  Mavroules 
amendment  sends  a  message  of  our 
strong  commitment  to  open  business 
opportunities  for  minorities  at  a  time 
when  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
Crosson  versus  the  City  of  Richmond 
has  weakened  such  programs. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules].  His  amendment  would,  if 
adopted,  extend  the  DOD  section  1207 
program  for  another  3  years.  If  adopt- 
ed, his  amendment  would  make  a  7- 
year  program  out  of  what  was  original- 
ly intended  to  be  a  3-year  pilot  pro- 
gram. The  1207  program  was  enacted 
without  benefit  of  any  hearings  or 
studies.  This  3-year  program  was  ex- 
tended for  1  year  by  Mr.  Mavroules. 
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Now  he  wants  another  3  years.  Mr. 
Chairman,  where  will  it  end?  Is  the 
section  1207  program  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming a  permanent  part  of  the  DOD 
landscape?  Will  it  be  another  section 
8(a)  program,  originally  started  as  a 
stop-gap  measure  in  our  Nation's  dis- 
tressed urban  areas  and  now  entering 
its  20th  year  of  operation?  The  8(a) 
program  often  suffers  from  gross  mis- 
management and  corruption  and 
spawned  the  Wedtech  scandal.  We 
have  also  learned  over  the  years  that 
the  8(a)  program  only  helps  a  select 
few.  In  fact,  on  an  annual  basis,  the  50 
largest  8(a)  firms  receive  over  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  between  them.  This 
while  they  are  classified  as  socially 
and  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
And  it  is  happening  again  in  the  1207 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1207  program  es 
tablishes  a  5-percent  set-aside  for 
small  disadvantaged  firms.  Advocates 
argue  that  this  is  their  fair  share.  But 
a  close  look  at  the  facts  reveals  a  dif- 
ferent picture  than  they  would  have 
us  believe.  Last  year  DOD  awarded 
$130.8  billion  in  prime  contracts.  Five 
percent  of  that  figure  is  over  $6.5  btl 
Uon.  Of  the  $130.8  billion  awarded.  60 
percent  or  $78.5  billion  were  never 
even  offered  to  small  business.  Forty 
percent  or  $52.3  billion  were  offered  to 
small  business.  Only  19.3  percent  of 
$25.2  billion  were  awarded  to  small 
business.  Of  that  $25  billion.  14.4  per 
cent  or  $3.4  billion  went  to  small,  dis- 
advantaged businesses.  Achievement 
of  the  5-percent  overall  goal  would 
almost  double  that  figxire  and  would 
award  fully  one-third  of  all  small  busi- 
ness contracts  to  minority  firms.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  only  6  percent  of 
all  the  small  businesses  in  America  are 
minority  owned  and  over  94  percent  of 
them  are  sole  proprietorships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are  that 
there  are  less  than  3.000  unique  SDBs 
doing  business  with  DOD.  In  fiscal 
year  1988  37  percent  of  over  $1.2  bil- 
lion of  DOD  SDH  awards  went  to  only 
59  firms.  Firms  that  under  rational 
standards  could  hardly  qualify  as 
small  and  disadvantaged.  On  any 
number  of  occasions  DOD  has  stated 
that  the  5-percent  level  is  impossible 
to  achieve.  DOD  simply  can't  find 
enough  SDB  sources  so  it  ends  up 
awarding  more  and  larger  contracts  to 
the  SBS's  it  has  identified.  In  order 
for  DOD  to  achieve  the  overall  5-per- 
cent goal,  games  have  to  be  played 
with  contracting  standards.  Games 
like  a  10-point  bid  preference  for 
SDB's  and  a  nefarious  practice  known 
as  "bundling"  wherein  the  agency  ag- 
gregates a  number  of  previously  com- 
peted small  contracts  and  turns  them 
into  one  large  multifunction  contract 
that  eliminates  true  small  business 
participation.  Now.  some  members  of 
the  minority  community  are  even  ad- 
vocating  that   SBA.   in  concert   with 


DOD,  promulgate  separate  and  larger 
size  standards  specifically  Intended  to 
achieve  the  50-percent  goal.  These 
people  know  that  given  the  limited 
number  of  sources  and  current  size 
standards  the  5-percent  goal  cannot  l)€ 
achieved.  They  argue  that  as  currently 
written,  size  standards  exclude  many 
disadvantaged  businesses  from  mean- 
ingful participation  In  the  1207  pro- 
gram. In  other  words  the  big  minority 
businesses  should  be  allowed  unlimited 
access  Into  a  small  business  program. 
That's  really  what  the  1207  program  is 
all  about— not  helping  SDB's  but 
maintaining  a  special  program  to  help 
large  mlilority  businesses  that  have  or 
are  about  to  graduate  from  the  8(a) 
program.  These  firms  are  neither 
small  nor  disadvantaged.  They  SJ-e 
noncompetitive  firms  who  deny  legiti- 
mate opportunities  to  small  businesses 
In  order  to  feed  their  Insatiable  appe- 
tites for  noncompetitive  Federal  con- 
tracts. It  is  a  mutation  of  affirmative 
action.  If  the  1207  progrsun  is  ex- 
tended this  practice  will  continue,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  legitimate 
small  and  small  minority  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  to  me 
that  some  modification  of  the  Defense 
Department's  section  1207  program  is 
legally  required  before  extending  its 
life  for  any  period  of  time.  In  addition, 
a  program  far  more  tailored  In  scope 
and  coverage  seems  suggested  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  thus  far  under 
the  pilot  program. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  allow 
the  present  program  to  sunset  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1989  in  accordance 
with  Congress'  original  intent,  and  re- 
place it.  if  deemed  appropriate  after 
committee  hearings  and  study,  with  a 
modified  program  that  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  structural  limitations  such 
a  program  must  meet  and  better  calcu- 
lated to  serve  the  true  interests  of 
small  disadvantaged  businesses. 

At  the  very  least  we  believe  that,  the 
committee  must,  as  a  legal  matter, 
eliminate  from  the  program  all  sugges- 
tion of  preferentiail  status  for  small 
business  because  of  the  race  of  those 
in  management  and  ownership  posi- 
tions. It  is  perfectly  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  indulge  the  presumption 
that  minorities  will  be  among  those 
determined  to  be  "socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged."  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  fair  to  presume  that  a 
not  insubstantial  number  of  individ- 
uals "socially  and  economically  dlsad- 
vamtaged  "  will  be  minorities.  But  that 
presumption  is  a  far  cry  from  the  con- 
verse proposition  utilized  In  section 
1207:  that  is,  that  all  minorities  are 
presumptively  "socially  and  econom- 
cially  disadvantaged." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
any  such  racially  driven  program  that 
is  aimed  at  providing  an  advantage  to 
some  over  others  because  of  skin  color 
or  ethnic  background  is  legally  suspect 
and  must  undergo  the  strictest  scruti- 


ny—see City  of  Richmond  versus  J.S. 
Croson.  While  Croson  involved  a  mu- 
nicipal oridinance.  there  is  little  doubt 
from  Justice  O'Cormor's  majority 
opinion,  as  well  as  from  the  separate 
concurrences  of  Justices  Scalia  and 
Kermedy.  that  any  legislative  body. 
Federal.  State,  or  local,  inclined 
toward  enacting  a  racially  preferential 
program  can  do  so  legally:  First,  only 
in  response  to  a  finding  of  actual  dis- 
crimination existing  in  the  commercial 
and  geographic  areas  to  be  covered  by 
the  statute  or  ordinance,  second,  only 
as  a  last  resort  remedial  measure  that 
is  "compelled"  because  other  available 
race-neutral  remedies  have  proven  un- 
successful or  wholly  Impracticable, 
and,  even  then,  third,  only  If  the  pro- 
gram Is  'narrowly  tailored"  In  scope, 
duration  and  impact  so  as  to  correct 
the  identified  discriminatory  conduct 
with  the  minimal  possible  interference 
with  rights  tmd  opportunities  of  inno- 
cent third  parties. 

While  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Congress'  section  5  authority  under 
the  14th  amendment  provides  it  with  a 
bit  more  latitude  than  State  and  local 
governments  to  enact  such  preferen- 
tial programs,  even  at  the  Federal 
level  there  still  must  be  the  predicate 
finding  of  discrimination  so  that  the 
program  is  indeed  "remedial",  and  any 
such  remedial  program  Congress  then 
fashions  must,  in  order  to  pass  consti- 
tutional muster,  be  at  last  resort  meas- 
ure "narrowly  tailored"  in  scope,  dura- 
tion, and  impact  to  pass  the  Supreme 
Court's  "strict  scrutiny"  standard. 

Section  1207  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987 
concededly  stands  on  no  such  footing. 
Its  enactment  to  benefit  SDB's  was 
not  premised  on  any  evidence,  let 
alone  findings,  of  racial  discrimination 
in  the  Defense  procurement  contract- 
ing process.  It  was  a  first  resort,  not  a 
last  resort  response  to  a  perceived 
problem  of  "underrepresentation"  in 
the  Defense  contract  procurement 
market  of  minority  contractors  and 
subcontractors.  And  no  effort  was 
made  at  tailoring  as  to  scope  or 
impact,  only  as  to  duration  and  even 
that  has  since  been  arbitrarily  en- 
larged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Dreier  and  I  at- 
tempted to  modify  the  1207  program 
in  Rules  Committee  with  eight  amend- 
ments that  would  have  protected  non- 
minority  small  business  and  meet  the 
constitutional  test  of  "strict  scrutiny". 
I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the  es- 
sence of  our  amendments.  First  and 
foremost,  the  committee  must  remove 
the  racial  presimiptlon  that  gives  to 
certain  small  disadvantaged  business- 
es, but  not  others,  a  "free  pass"  into 
the  program  solely  on  account  of  skin 
color  and  ethnic  background.  Congress 
may  continue  to  presume,  and  with  a 
high  degree  of  confidence,  that  a 
number  of  those  small  businesses  able 
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to  qualify  as  "socially  and  economical- 
ly disadvantaged"  wiU  indeed  be  large- 
ly owned  by  minorities.  But  neither 
Congress,  nor  anyone  else  in  this 
Nation,  can  properly  harbor  the  ster- 
eotjrpical  presumption  that  aU  minori- 
ty-owned businesses  are  "socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged." 

Second,  with  the  unconstitutional 
racial  presumption  eliminated,  there  is 
no  longer  need  for  the  predicate  find- 
ing of  discrimination,  but  it  remains 
important  that  the  section  1207  pro- 
gram be  "tailored"  so  as  not  to  trench 
on  the  rights  of  small  businesses 
unable  to  qualify  as  SDB's.  The  Su- 
preme Court  this  term  opened  wide 
the  courthouse  doors  to  all  wishing  to 
chaUenge  as  discriminatory  programs 
not  including  them— see  Martin  versus 
Wilks.  To  avoid  inviting  this  sort  of 
litigation,  the  program  must  have  one 
set  of  uniform  standards. 

Third,  there  appears  to  be  good 
reason  to  exempt  from  coverage  of  the 
section  1207  SDB  requirement  the 
military  construction  industry.  One 
important  failure  of  the  Richmond 
set-aside  ordinance,  according  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  its  overlnclusive- 
ness.  If  the  purpose  of  the  Defense 
procurement  SDB  Program  is  to  open 
up  opportunities  when  none  before  ex- 
isted, the  effort  should  be  targeted  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  contract- 
ing markets  that  have  remained  effec- 
tively closed  to  SDB's,  such  as  pro- 
curement, research  and  development, 
and  operations  and  maintenance. 

Military  construction  contracts,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  over  the  past 
decade  regularly  had  SDB  participa- 
tion well  above  the  arbitrary  5-percent 
goal  set  by  section  1207.  No  evidence 
of  discriminatory  contracting  activity 
has  been  presented,  or  is  even  known, 
and  no  hostility  has  been  expressed  to 
using  SDB's  on  military  construction 
jobs.  To  remove  this  area  of  contract- 
ing from  section  1207  in  such  ciitmm- 
stances  seems  to  be  precisely  the  kind 
of  "tailoring"  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
templated in  Croson  to  avoid  overin- 
cluslveness. 

Fourth,  and  as  corollary  to  the  pre- 
ceding modification,  it  would  make 
abundant  good  sense  to  "tailor"  fur- 
ther the  coverage  aspect  of  the  provi- 
sion by  permitting  any  industry  to  be 
released  from  the  SDB  "goal"  require- 
ment upon  a  showing  that  it  had  been 
involved  in  new  contract  matters 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
had  fully  satisfied  or  exceeded  the  tar- 
geted "goal."  These  are  not  lifetime 
programs,  and  they  should  have  built 
into  them  incentives  that  will  encour- 
age use  of  SDB's  and  reward  those 
who  do  so. 

Fifth,  program  tailoring  should 
exempt  as  well  from  coverage  small 
business  contracts  awarded  through 
the  competitive  bid  process  under  sec- 
tion 806  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  Such  contracts— gen- 


erally those  of  less  than  $2  million- 
were  never  intended  to  be  subject  to 
section  1207,  and  as  part  of  the  sepa- 
rate Small  Business  Competitiveness 
Program,  have  routinely  been  regard- 
ed by  DOD  and  all  others  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  SDB  pilot  program. 
This  is  yet  another  place  where  pro- 
gram vulnerability  can  be  avoided  by 
resisting  overinclusiveness— as  Con- 
gress has  heretofore  recognized  in  the 
DOD  authorization  legislation  for 
both  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year 
1989. 

Sixth,  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  better  aiming  section  1207 
in  the  direction  of  new  and  emerging 
SDB's  so  as  to  enhance  contract  op- 
portimities  for  new  program  entrants 
who  have  not  yet  received  contracting 
or  subcontracting  work  under  this  pro- 
vision. One  way  of  accomplishing  this 
objective  would  be  to  provide  for  peri- 
odic evaluations  of  SDB's  in  both  the 
SBA  8(a)  program  and  the  DOD  pro- 
gram under  section  1207;  those  who 
have  obtained  contract  or  subcontract 
opportunities  on  Defense  Department 
Jobs  might  well  be  ready  to  graduate 
from  the  program  on  a  determination 
that  they  no  longer  can  properly  be 
regarded  as  "socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged." 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  section  1207  program  is  to 
provide  SDB's  an  opening  wedge  into 
the  Defense  procurement  market;  it  is 
not  intended  that,  once  into  the  pro- 
gram, the  qualifsring  SDB  has  a  life- 
time membership.  Periodic  reviews  of 
business  performance  will  provide  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  those  SDB's 
that  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  compete  on  their  own.  and  thereby 
provide  new  program  entrants  en- 
hanced opportunities  to  be  selected  for 
the  available  jobs. 

Seventh,  and  finally,  there  is  the 
matter  of  the  modified  program's  du- 
ration. Congress  viewed  the  SDB  pro- 
vision from  its  inception  as  an  interim, 
short-term  measure  intended  to  pro- 
vide needed  information  to  better 
assess  actual  contracting  opportunities 
for  small  disadvantaged  businesses  in 
the  Defense  procurement  markets.  I 
am  saxe  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  the  program's  operation  over  the 
past  3  years.  I  am  equally  certain  that 
more  useful  information  can  be  ob- 
tained if  there  Is  an  opportimity  to 
evaluate  a  revised  SDB  program  that 
does  not  depend  on  unconstitutional 
props  for  its  processing  requirements. 

The  hard  question— the  question 
that  Congress  rarely  wants  to  tackle- 
is  "how  long  is  long  enough."  The  ex- 
amples are  legion  of  "pilot"  legislative 
programs  that,  by  annual  extensions, 
have  subsequently  been  elevated  to 
permanent  status,  without  much,  if 
any,  thought  given  to  the  need  or  cost 
of  such  an  evolutionary  process. 

In  the  present  context.  Congress 
should  guard  against  such  a  prospect 


with  particular  vigilance.  Programs 
designated  to  reserve  for  some  small 
businesses,  but  not  others,  a  preferen- 
tial position  in  the  Defense  contract- 
ing market  are  legitimate,  if  racially 
neutral  in  their  operation,  only  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  opening  up  market 
opportimities  now  closed  to  those  who 
can  demonstrate  they  are  both  "social- 
ly and  economically  disadvantaged." 
But,  once  that  door  has  been  opened 
and  SDB's  have  become  players  in 
their  own  right  in  the  contract  pro- 
curement market,  the  program  has 
served  its  purpose  and  usefulness.  At 
that  point,  it  imdercuts  and  unfairly 
tilts  the  competitive-bid  process  to  en- 
large the  life  of  the  program  for  a  fur- 
ther extended  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  legal 
considerations  there  is  also  the  ques- 
tion of  hidden  costs  to  the  1207  pro- 
gram. The  first  is  its  adverse  impact 
upon  nonminority  small  business.  Of 
25  DOD  claimant  programs,  those 
broad  categories  of  DOD  program- 
ming, 14  show  a  small  business  decline 
in  participation  while  15  show  SDB 
gains.  From  enactment  of  this  pro- 
gram is  fiscal  year  1986  to  fiscal  year 
1988,  small  business  has  lost  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  contract  awards  while  at  the 
same  time  SDB's  have  gained  $.5  bil- 
lion. Further,  an  examination  of  the 
growth  rates  in  the  four  specific  areas 
covered  by  1207  show  the  following: 
service  awards  small  business  grew  7.1 
percent  SDB's  grew  21.9  percent;  sui>- 
plies  and  equipment  small  business  de- 
clined 7.1  percent  SDB's  declined  6.4 
percent;  research,  development,  test- 
ing and  evaluation  small  business  grew 
6.8  percent  while  SDB's  grew  13.6  per- 
cent; finally,  in  construction  small 
business  declined  6  percent  SDB's 
grew  5.8  percent.  Clearly  SDB's  are 
being  grown  at  the  expense  of  nonmin- 
ority small  business,  despite  provisions 
in  PubUc  Laws  100-180  and  100-656 
which  militate  against  this  very  ad- 
verse impact.  Extension  of  the  1207 
program  will  only  further  exacerbate 
this  situation. 

My  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman  is 
that  SDB  firms  are  given  a  10-point 
bid  preference  when  competing  for 
contracts.  In  fiscal  year  1988  this  10- 
point  preference  was  used  in  314  con- 
tracts for  a  total  of  $7.5  million,  or  an 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
$24,000  per  contract.  In  its  fiscal  year 
1988  report  on  the  1207  program  DOD 
admitted  that  "the  application  of  the 
10-percent  factor  has  adversely  im- 
pacted small  businesses  that  are  not 
disadvantaged."  Further  Mr.  Chair- 
man, not  only  has  the  10-point  bid 
preference  been  granted  SDB's  in  the 
award  of  the  contract,  it  is  also  being 
used  by  contracting  officers  to  make  a 
determination  for  an  SDB  set  aside.  In 
other  words,  if  within  the  previous  12- 
month  period  an  SDB  came  within  10 
percentage  points  of  the  lowest  evalu- 
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ated  price  on  a  previous  procurement, 
the  contracting  officer  can  use  other 
than  full  and  open  competition  and  set 
it  aside  for  the  1207  program.  There 
are  no  estimates  on  the  costs  of  this 
practice  to  the  taxpayer  but  we  do 
know  that  it's  being  maintained  on  the 
back  of  small  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  final 
issue  I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  and 
that  is  the  definition  of  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged.  In  effect 
Mr.  Chairman  there  are  two  defini- 
tions of  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged. One  is  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  determination  of  eligibil- 
ity for  participants  in  the  SBA's  sec- 
tion 8(a)  program,  the  other  for  the 
1207  program.  Under  8(a)  members  of 
certain  ethnic  and  racial  groups, 
which  I  may  add  parenthetically  Mr. 
Chairman,  now  includes  the  whole 
world  except  for  those  groups  whose 
forefathers  came  from  Europe  or  the 
Middle  East,  are  presumed  to  be  so- 
cially disadvantaged  by  reason  of 
birthright.  An  individual  is  determined 
to  be  economically  disadvantaged  if 
their  personal  net  worth  does  rot 
exceed  $750,000.  This  definition  in 
itself  Is  a  travesty.  This  while  the 
mean  family  net  worth  in  America  is 
$78,000.  As  ridiculous  as  the  determi- 
nation is  for  section  8(a)  it  at  least  ap- 
plies an  income  threshold.  The  1207 
program  has  no  limits.  Under  the 
terms  of  its  enactment,  eligibility  for 
1207  is  determined  in  section  8(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  which  states 
that  "a  small  business  concern  owned 
and  controlled  by  a  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individual  is 
a  concern  which  is  at  least  51  percen- 
tum  owned  and  controlled  by  one  or 
more  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged individuals."  There  is  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  the  8(a)  program  and 
the  1207  program.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  8(d)  members  of 
certain  racial  and  ethnic  groups  are 
presumed  to  be  both  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  No  thresh- 
olds, no  indexing  of  any  kind,  no 
victim  specific  guidelines.  Any  socially 
disadvantaged  individual  who  has  ac- 
cumulated substantial  wealth,  has  un- 
limited growth  potential  and  has  not 
experienced  or  has  overcome  impedi- 
ments to  competing  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  eligible  for  the  DOD 
section  1207  program.  If  Donald 
Trump  were  a  minority  he  would  qual- 
ify for  1207.  This  situation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  led  to  an  unusual  lawsuit  in 
Virginia  between  two,  what  I  will  call. 
super-small  businesses  over  the  award 
of  a  $150-million  Navy  computer  con- 
tract. The  battle  is  between  two  rival 
firms  that  were  built  with  the  help  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  no 
bid  contracts  awarded  through  the 
8(a)  program.  The  Navy  refused  to 
sign  a  no  bid  contract  with  one  firm 
because  of  guilty  pleas  by  executives 


of  that  firm  for  participating  in  a  kick- 
back conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  SEA  allowed  the  con- 
tract to  be  awarded  in  the  1207  pro- 
gram. The  other  firm  was  awarded  the 
contract  but  its  eligibility  is  being 
challenged  on  the  grounds  that  the 
owner  is  not  economically  disadvan- 
taged. Consequently,  we  have  a  case 
where  two  alleged  millionaires  are  now 
in  court  arguing  over  the  definition  of 
economic  disadvantaged.  If  we  were 
helping  the  truly  disadvantaged  we 
wouldn't  be  faced  with  this  embarrass- 
ment today. 

Mr.  Chairman  the  bottom  line  is 
very  simple.  A  vote  against  the  Mav- 
roules  amendment  is  a  vote  for  Ameri- 
can small  business  auid  a  vote  for  fair 
play.  A  vote  against  continuing  the 
1207  program  will  stop  the  sacrifice  of 
noruninority  small  business  to  the  at- 
tairmient  of  an  arbitrary  goal.  Minori- 
ty firms  are  6  percent  of  the  business- 
es in  America  yet  they  received  over  14 
percent  of  DOD  prime  contract  dollars 
in  fiscal  year  1988.  This  program  was 
enacted  without  appropriate  Small 
Business  and  Armed  Services  congres- 
sional hearings  and  consideration.  It 
was  only  intended  to  be  a  3-year  pilot 
program.  With  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment, which  was  never  discussed  in 
subcommittee  or  full  committee,  it  will 
become  a  7-year  program.  Where  does 
it  end?  The  5  percent  is  impossible  to 
achieve  and  the  definition  of  economic 
disadvantage,  for  the  1207  program,  is 
intended  to  help  those  firms  who  have 
already  grown  rich  through  the  non- 
competitive 8(a)  program.  Section  1207 
is  a  continuation  of  special  privileges 
reserved  for  well-healed  SDB's.  Sec- 
tion 1207  hurts  legitimate  minority- 
owned  and  non-minority-owned  small 
business.  And  finally  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  also  the  question  of  meeting 
the  constitutional  test  Imposed  by  the 
Croson  decision,  that  is:  First,  was  a 
determination  made,  second,  have  we 
tried  other  remedies,  and.  third,  is  it 
narrowly  tailored  in  scope  and  dura- 
tion to  protect  the  rights  and  opportu- 
nities of  irmocent  third  parties.  I 
strongly  suggest  that  the  section  1207 
program  does  not  meet  that  test.  It  is 
a  legal  failure  and  we  would  be  remiss 
in  our  duties  if  we  continued  it.  I 
would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  end 
this  program  now!  Vote  no  on  the 
Mavroules  amendment,  vote  yes  for  all 
small  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  will 
insert  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  February  21,  1989,  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  21. 

1989] 

"DiSAOVAirrAGCs"  CoirniACTOR,  Unfair 

Adv/uttage 

<By  Representative  David  Dreier) 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
City  of  Richmond  v.  J. A.  Croao-n.  Co.  has 
brought  to  the  nation's  attention  the  little 


known  ways  in  which  governments— local, 
state  and  federal— distribute  billions  of  tax 
dollars  in  contracts  for  public  projects.  The 
implications  of  the  court  ruling  should  be 
construed  as  a  warning  for  federal  contract- 
ing programs  targeted  toward  firms  owned 
by  members  of  "disadvantaged"  groups. 
These  programs  are  examples  of  social  dis- 
parity in  reverse,  and  it  is  likely  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  (SEA)  new  regu- 
lations, to  be  published  March  15.  will  con- 
tinue this  trend. 

E^ssentially,  there  are  two  major  federal 
contracting  programs  for  the  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged:  the  SEA  sec- 
tion 8(a)  program— named  after  that  section 
of  Small  Business  Act.  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  section  1207  program. 

DirFERENCES  IN  PROGRAMS 

The  section  1207  program  provides  an  ar- 
bitrary 5  percent  set-aside  for  small  busi- 
nesses owned  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  minorities.  It  applies  specifi- 
cally to  defense  contracts  and  is  competitive 
only  among  &mall  businesses  owned  by  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  minorities.  The 
8(a)  program  is  currently  a  non-competitive, 
sole-source  contracts  program  with  about 
3,000  eligible  certified  firms  participating. 
Last  year  $3.2  billion  in  contracts  was 
awarded  to  minority-owned  firms  under  the 
8(a)  program,  while  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment awarded  about  $1.5  billion  more  in 
non-8(a)  contracts. 

The  1207  program  was  created  as  a  three- 
year  program  to  end  in  1989  but  was  recent- 
ly extended  for  one  more  year.  The  8(a)  pro- 
gram has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  20 
years.  While  an  extensive  certification  proc- 
ess is  required  for  entry  into  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram, the  1207  program  is  self -certifying. 
However,  if  protests  are  made  regarding 
1207  eligibility.  8(a)  eligibility  regulations 
are  the  determinant. 

While  federal  regulations  require  that  ap- 
plicants be  both  s(x;ially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  to  qualify  for  these  special 
programs,  it  is  the  SBA  that  determines  the 
criteria.  According  to  the  SBA.  a  person  is 
presumed  socially  disadvantaged  if  he  be- 
longs to  a  specifically  listed  racial  or  ethnic 
group:  Black  Americans,  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans. Native  Americans.  Asian-Americans, 
smd  members  of  other  groups  designated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  SEA." 

In  determining  whether  economic  disad- 
vantage exists,  the  SBA  considers  an  appli- 
cant's personal  financial  condition,  business 
financial  condition,  and  access  to  credit  and 
capital.  There  is  a  presumption  of  economic 
disadvantage  if  the  applicant  has  a  personal 
net  worth  of  $750,000  or  less.  Individuals 
with  a  net  worth  of  more  than  $750,000  may 
also  be  considered  economically  disadvan- 
taged in  certain  cases. 

The  average  personal  net  worth  of  all  cur- 
rent 8(a)  participants  is  approximately 
$160,000.  according  to  the  staff  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee.  In  contrast. 
1984  Census  Bureau  figures  show  that  the 
mean  household  net  worth  is  $78,000  for  the 
average  American  family.  $20,000  for  black 
Americans,  and  $36,000  for  Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans. 

Proponents  of  a  high  income  threshold 
argue  that  considerable  wealth  is  needed  to 
start  a  business.  However,  according  to  a 
1988  study  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Businesses,  75%  of  all  small- 
business  start-ups  are  financed  with  $50,0(K> 
or  less,  with  most  financing  coming  from 
personal  funds  and  from  family  and  friends. 
According  to  the  study:  "In  one  of  three  In- 
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stances,  the  total  physical  capital  Invest- 
ment, prior  to  the  first  sale.  Is  less  than 
$10,000." 

Congress  last  year  reformed  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram in  the  wake  of  the  Wedtech  scandal. 
At  the  same  time  it  strongly  suggested  that 
the  $750,000  income  threshold  was  inappro- 
priate. Accordingly,  the  SBA  reviewed  its 
criteria  and.  as  of  Oct.  1  will  lower  the 
threshold  to  $250,000.  This  new  threshold, 
however,  will  not  Include— as  It  does  now— 
the  value  of  the  two  most  Important  assets 
held  by  applicants:  primary  residence  and 
equity  in  business.  Commerce  Department 
figures  indicate  that  the  value  of  the  pri- 
mary residence  of  the  average  American 
constitutes  41%  of  personal  net  worth  while 
the  value  of  business  equity  on  average 
makes  up  10%  of  personal  net  worth. 

Under  the  SBA's  current  procedure,  if  a 
minority  contractor's  personal  net  worth  ex- 
ceeds the  $750,000  threshold,  he  is  no  longer 
considered  economically  disadvantaged  and 
thus  thrown  out  of  the  program.  However, 
at  the  insistence  of  program  advocates  In 
Congress,  the  new  threshold  will  be  applied 
only  to  applicants.  Once  admitted,  an  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  contractor  cannot 
be  terminated  for  exceeding  the  personal 
net  worth  threshold.  He  can  get  as  rich  as 
he  wants. 

Once  in  the  8(a)  program.  In  addition  to 
receiving  sole-source  contracts,  these  "eco- 
nomically disadvantaged"  firms  are  also  en- 
titled to  special  taxpayer-subsidized  loans 
up  to  $750,000.  five  exemptions  from  the 
Miller  Act  regarding  payment  and  perform- 
ance l)onds  on  government  projects,  taxpay- 
er-financed reimbursements  for  the  training 
of  employees,  the  free  transfer  of  technolo- 
gy and  surplus  property  owned  by  the  tax- 
payers, plus  unlimited  management  train- 
ing, technical  assistance  and  joint-venture 
assistance. 

In  the  1207  program,  eligible  firms  are  en- 
titled to  a  10-polnt  bid  preference,  which 
means  their  bids  can  be  up  to  10%  higher 
than  the  lowest  responsible  bid  and  still  be 
awarded  the  contract.  This  additional  cost, 
of  course,  is  picked  up  by  the  taxpayers. 

There  is  a  disturbing  trend  taking  place 
within  the  Defense  Department  whereby 
participation  by  minority-owned  small  busi- 
nesses is  Increasing  while  that  of  non-minor- 
ity-owned small  businesses  Is  falling.  In 
Richmond  v.  Croson,  the  Supreme  Court 
made  a  decision  that  some  minority  con- 
tracting programs  were  nothing  more  than 
a  spoils  system.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  arbitrary  5%  Defense  De- 
partment participation  goal  is  being  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  non-minority 
firms  that  compete  for  contracts  without 
special  assistance. 

During  a  House  Armed  Services  subcom- 
mittee hearing  last  year.  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  testified  that  they  were 
unable  to  find  enough  qualified  minority 
firms  to  meet  the  5%  goal.  Yet  most  sub- 
committee members  had  no  sympathy  and 
continued  to  insist  that  this  arbitrary  goal 
be  met.  Additionally,  some  members  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  tried  un- 
successfully last  year  to  accommodate  mi- 
nority-owned businesses  too  large  for  the 
program  by  raising  the  size  standards  for 
1207  firms  to  125%  of  the  current  limit. 

In  general,  there  has  been  a  pattern  in  the 
8(a)  program  whereby  the  top  50  partici- 
pants account  for  more  than  one-third  of 
the  contract  awards.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
non-competitive  nature  of  the  program, 
which  allows  an  old-boy  network  to  flourish. 
Many  8(a)  firms  also  participate  in  the  1207 


program,  where  they  are  continuing  this 
trend.  Indeed,  it  Is  not  unusual  to  have 
firms  in  the  8(a)  progrm  that  have  received 
more  than  $100  million  In  awards  and  still 
qualify  as  disadvantaged. 

CERTAIN  REFORMS  NEEDED 

If  the  federal  government  choses  to  nm 
special  set-aside  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, certain  reforms  should  be  implement- 
ed to  make  them  equitable.  First,  the  pro- 
grams should  be  targeted  to  help  people 
who  are  truly  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged according  to  national  stajidards. 
In  addition,  these  programs  should  be  en- 
acted without  damage  to  non-minority- 
owned  small  businesses  and  without  hidden 
costs  to  the  federal  budget. 

It  is  an  injustice  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can's personal  net  worth  is  about  one-tenth 
of  that  required  of  minorities  to  qualify  as 
economically  disadvantaged.  To  give  these 
wealthy  individuals  additional  subsidies  and 
preferences  merely  compounds  the  inequi- 
ties in  federal  contracting  programs,  creates 
resentment  and  could  jeopardize  legitimate 
affirmative  actions. 

Mr,  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Espy]. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Mavroules  amendment. 
I  think  the  section  1207  program 
should  be  extended  until  1993. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  extending  for 
3  more  years,  through  fiscal  year  1993,  the 
goal  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  award 
at  least  5  percent  of  its  contracts  to  small  and 
disadvantaged  businesses. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  offering  the  amendment  to  H.R.  2461 
to  e)rtend  the  1207  program,  which  reaches 
out  to  help  small  disadvantaged  businesses. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  end  this 
program,  which  began  3  years  ago.  We  have 
not  reached  our  5  percent  goal  arnl  more  time 
is  needed  to  make  sure  small  disadvantaged 
businesses  are  given  a  fair  chance  to  be 
awarded  at  least  5  percent  of  the  [Department 
of  Defense  contracts.  All  we  are  asking  is  5 
percent  of  the  contracts  for  these  small  disad- 
vantaged businesses  that  have  been  forever 
discriminated  against. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  fisc:al  year  1989,  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  $1.6  billion  in  con- 
tracts were  awarded  to  small  disadvantaged 
small  businesses.  That  $1.6  billion  represents 
4.2  percent  of  the  contracts  awarded.  The  5 
percent  goal,  not  yet  achieved,  is  coming 
closer  to  reality.  In  all  of  fiscal  year  1988,  3.1 
percent,  or  $1.7  billion,  of  the  contracts  and 
subcontracts  awarcied  went  to  the  disadvan- 
taged small  busir)esses.  We  are  progressing 
and  we  need  this  amendment  to  ensure  that 
progress  is  not  halted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  be 
thoughful  on  this  matter  and  to  remember  that 
this  country  can  become  a  caring  nation  with 
enactment  of  amendments  like  this  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  tfie  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

T(}RRES]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  Mavroules 
amendment  to  extend  through  1993 
the  5  percent  goal  for  contract  awards 


to  small  disadvantaged  businesses 
from  section  1207  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

The  primary  purpose  of  section  1207 
was  to  redirect  the  so-called  8<a)  Pro- 
gram toward  business  development 
and  to  protect  the  integrity  of  small 
btisinesses  by  improving  the  safe- 
guards against  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse. 

No  more  Wedtechs.  No  more  politi- 
cal cronyism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Jack  An- 
derson from  the  Washington  Post. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  27,  1989] 
Senator  Wilson's  Helping  Hand 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van  Atta) 

Sen.  Pete  Wilson  (R-Callf.)  has  undergone 
a  wondrous  conversion  on  the  campaign 
road  to  the  governor's  mansion  in  Sacra- 
mento. In  1987.  Wilson  decided  that  the  fed- 
eral Minority  Business  Development  Agency 
(MEDA)  was  a  trough  for  political  payoffs. 
He  even  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  to  investigate  political  med- 
dling. 

The  GAO  should  sUrt  with  Wilson.  In  his 
eagerness  to  win  votes  in  the  California  gu- 
l>ematorlal  race,  he  has  helped  arrange  for 
his  political  supporters  to  feed  at  the  same 
trough  he  once  condemned. 

The  MEDA  was  created  under  the  Com- 
merce Department  with  the  goal  of  helping 
minority-owned  businesses— but  it  soon  fell 
under  political  control.  It  is  ripe  for  picking 
by  politicians  who  want  to  curry  favor  with 
minority  voters. 

As  we  reported  in  1987.  grants  and  con- 
tracts were  given  to  firms  with  close  ties  to 
George  Bush's  nascent  presidential  cam- 
paign. We  have  since  reported  that  the 
MBDA  sp>ends  more  money  running  itself 
than  helping  minority  businesses. 

Wilson  had  been  a  vocal  critic  of  the 
MBDA.  But  more  recently,  our  associate 
Stewart  Harris  found,  WUson  Interfered  in 
an  MBDA  contract  to  help  a  supporter  of 
his  gubernatorial  campaign.  In  a  second 
case,  he  rescued  an  MEDA  contractor  with  a 
checkered  performance  record.  Both  times, 
WUson  says,  he  was  simply  performing  a 
"constituent  service." 

Wilson  went  to  bat  for  San  Diego  State 
University  Foundation,  which  stood  to  lose 
its  $1  million  contract  to  run  an  MBDA 
center  In  Los  Angeles.  The  foundation  has 
featured  him  at  its  minority  business  semi- 
nars and  named  him  "Advocate  of  the 
Year"— not  a  bad  plug  for  a  candidate  who 
needs  minority  votes. 

Wilson  isn't  ungrateful.  He  sent  a  letter  of 
recommendation  for  it  to  then-Commerce 
Secretary  William  Verity  and  followed  it  up 
with  a  phone  call  to  MBDA  Director  Ken- 
neth Bolton.  Bolton  says  WUson  did  not 
pressure  him.  Maybe  not,  but  Wilson's  aide 
appealed  to  one  of  Bolton's  underlings,  In- 
formed sources  said. 

The  aide  called  Xavier  Mena,  director  of 
the  regional  MBDA  office  In  San  Franciso, 
and  urged  him  to  let  the  foundation  keep 
the  contract.  The  aide  now  denies  that. 
Mena  had  already  decided  against  the  foun- 
dation and  had  sent  that  recommendation 
to  MBDA  headquarters  in  Washington.  It 
was  mysteriously  tabled  and  the  foundation 
won  a  six-month  extertsion  while  the  MBDA 
ponders  its  next  move. 
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In  another  case.  WUson  wrote  to  the 
MBDA  last  year  on  behalf  of  SER  Jobs  for 
Progress,  another  California  firm  that  was 
about  to  lose  its  contract  to  run  the  MBDA 
center  In  Riverside.  The  company  had  a  crit 
leal  evaluation  and  the  inspector  general  for 
the  Commerce  Department  admits  the  com- 
pany had  failed  to  meet  its  goals  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  contract.  The  MBDA  is 
supposed  to  dump  contractors  that  don't 
meet  their  performance  goals,  but  the  com 
pany  recently  won  a  six-month  extension. 

The  next  time  Wilson  asks  the  GAO  to  in 
vestlgate  something.  It  should  take  him  sen 
ously.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Fvirthermore.    Mr.    Chairman,    this 
bill  is  designed  to  force  Federal  agen 
cies  to  monitor  defense  prime  contrac- 
tors  in  complying  with   the  subcon- 
tracting provisions  of  section  1207. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  just  at  the  be 
ginning  of  realizing  the  greatest  con- 
tribution that  small  businesses  are 
maJung  to  building  a  strong  economy. 

The  Defense  Department  has  to 
date  barely  reached  2.9  percent  of 
their  5-percent  goal. 

The  Infusion  of  capital  into  de 
pressed  areas  and  the  expansion  of  the 
industrial  base  in  the  defense  industry 
are  all  strong  and  long  lasting  meas- 
ures. I  urge  your  favorable  consider 
ation  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROLTLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AoCoiNl. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  m  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Mavboules  and  i  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  for  his 
longstanding  leadership  on  this  issue 

The  set-astde  pfogram  established  by  sec- 
tion 1207  of  the  1987  DOO  Authonzation  Act 
IS  destgoed  to  award  5  percent  of  Defense 
Department  contracts  to  small  disadvantaged 
businesses  [SDB's].  It  is  crucial  that  minonty 
owr>ed  businesses  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  Vne  procurement  process 

As  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  have  seen  first 
harxj  ttie  contracting  procedures  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  I  can  tell  you  that  with- 
out this  program,  not  one  dime  of  the  $300 
billion  defense  budget  would  go  to  minonty 
owned  businesses.  Not  one  dime  of  the  single 
largest  chunk  of  ttie  Federal  budget. 

This  IS  not  a  social  program  It  is  an  oppcx^ 
tunrty  for  the  mirxxTty  tHJSiness  community  to 
contnbute  their  initiative  arxj  talents  to  the 
process.  It  results  in  real  work,  real  |Obs  at 
real  family  wage  Incomes  for  minority  families 
In  short,  this  program  provides  an  opportunity 
tor  economic  advarKement. 

I  take  offense  at  those  who  say  that  a  mere 
5  percent  in  set-aside  is  m  some  way  unfair  to 
nonminonty  businesses  By  definition.  5  per- 
cent means  95  percent  for  everyone  else 
There  are  tfxjse  on  this  floor  who  would 
accept  noticing  less  tfian  1 00  percent  for  non- 
minonbes  as  the  only  ttung  that's  fair  '  That 
IS  preposterous  arxl  mean  spirited 


When  you  consider  the  disproportionate 
numt)er  of  minonties  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces — putting  their  lives  on  ttie  line  in 
combat  duty — the  least  we  can  do  is  assure 
that  5  percent  of  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracting awarded  on  a  competitive  bases  goes 
to  mirronty  small  businesses. 

This  program  is  fair  It  is  responsible.  It  is 
undertaken  in  the  finest  Amencan  spirit.  And  it 
must  be  extended. 

Once  again  I'd  like  to  comnwnd  my  col- 
league. Mr  Mavroules.  for  his  longstanding 
leadership  and  hard  work  on  this  issue  and  I 
thank  him  for  that.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Mavroules  amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Flake]. 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Mavroules  amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Delxums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  brief  1 
minute.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  a 
few  arguments  that  my  colleagues 
have  made. 

First,  this  1207  program  is  not  the 
8(a)  set-aside  program.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  very  clear  about  the  dis- 
tinction in  that  regard. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  there  has  not  been 
one  single  scandal  in  the  1207  pro- 
gram. The  Wedtech  situation,  interest- 
ingly enough,  was  a  corporation  that 
was  given  great  praise  by  the  Reagan 
administration,  brought  into  the 
Reagan  White  House.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  1207. 

Third,  they  say  this  is  a  7-year  pro- 
gram that  started  out  as  a  3-year  pro- 
gram. It  started  out  as  a  3-year  pro- 
gram, and  the  reason  why  we  are 
asking  it  to  be  extended  is  that  the  5- 
percent  goal  has  never  been  met.  We 
started  out  with  a  greater  percentage 
of  minority  participation  than  we  have 
at  this  very  moment.  Those  are  the 
facts. 

Finally.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Bush,  met  with 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  he 
said.  I  support  and  will  support  the 
1207  program." 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  support  their  Presi- 
dent, support  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  as  a  proponent  of  the 
1207  program  from  the  House  floor 
here.  I  am  proud  to  stand  here  as  one 
who  has  supported  the  1207  program, 
and  I  congratulate  President  Bush  for 
coming  out  in  support  of  the  1207  pro- 
gram, but  I  am  an  opponent  of  the 


amendment  being  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Mavroules]. 
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Let  me  tell  the  Members  why  for 
starters.  When  this  rule  was  under 
consideration,  and  my  friend  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]  knows  very 
well  that  we  were  together  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  he  had  a 
very  interesting  floor  exchange  with 
our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BoNiOR],  on  the  rule  on 
Monday.  One  of  the  things  that  con- 
cerned me  about  this  rule  was  that  I 
had  six  amendments,  and  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ire- 
land] had  two  amendments  which 
were  designed  to  streamline  and  im- 
prove the  Mavroules  amendment. 

Do  the  Members  know  how  many  of 
those  amendments  I  get  to  offer  here 
under  this  bill?  Not  one.  Not  one.  I 
made  that  point  during  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  and  I  am  not  here  to  debate 
the  rule,  but  I  am  here  to  say  that 
while  we  deal  with  a  program  which 
has  not  had  one  single  hearing,  not 
one  single  study  to  look  into  its  effec- 
tiveness. I  think  that  we  cannot  seri- 
ously consider  extending  it. 

It  is  interesting,  as  I  look  aroimd 
here,  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Msissachusetts,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  and  the 
lead  opponent  here,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  anyone  have 
any  idea  how  many  hearings  our  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  has  had  in 
looking  into  a  very  important  issue 
which  relates  to  this  extension?  Not 
one.  Not  one.  So  that  is  why,  while  I 
am  a  proponent  of  doing  everything 
that  we  can  to  help  the  disadvantaged 
and  minorities  in  this  country.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  should  have  some  hear- 
ings. We  should  have  some  studies.  We 
should  look  at  some  ways  in  which  we 
could  improve  this. 

Just  as  one  example,  which  I  think 
is  very  important  for  tis  to  consider,  is 
the  fact  that  a  non-minority-owned 
business  which  has  100  percent  of  its 
employees  in  minority  groups  cannot 
in  any  way  be  considered  to  benefit 
from  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  here 
which  was  sent  to  John  Schaufel- 
berger,  contracting  officer  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Fort  Worth,  TX. 
dealing  with  this  particular  program. 
It  is  from  a  guy  named  Roy  McGinnis. 
In  this  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  talk- 
ing about  his  plight  in  dealing  with 
the  1207  progi-am,  he  says  the  follow- 
ing: 
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What  your  office  Is  doins  la  putting  this 
firm  out  of  busineas  by  dmying  it  the  right 
to  compete  for  this  govemment  work  and 
you  are  doing  so  baaed  aolely  on  the  racial 
heritage  and  background  of  the  fimu 
owner.  For  the  last  sixteen  years,  Roy 
McOlnnis  &  Co..  Inc.  haa  bid  for  and.  when 
successful,  contracted  to  build  exclusively 
for  the  govemment.  We  are  situated  in 
Bexar  County,  Texas.  We  have  complied 
with  the  Davis/Bacon  Act,  EEO,  and  all 
other  provisions  of  all  of  theae  contracts. 
More  than  half  of  our  employees  meet  the 
definition  of  racially  disadvantaged  people 
because  they  have  Hispanic  surnames. 

Yet  they  cannot  be  incorporated  in 
this. 

Mr.    Chairman,    here's    the    entire 
letter  and  findings  on  the  1207  pro- 
gram from  the  President's  1988  State 
of  Small  Business  Report  to  Congress: 
Roy  McOnnns  A  Co..  Inc., 
Son  Antonio,  TX.  AprU  3,  1989. 
Subject:  Small  EMaadvantaged  Set  Aaides  of 
Contracts  bidding  in  Bexar  Coimty,  TX. 

Col.  JOHH  E.  SCHADrELBKRGXK, 

Contracting  Officer,  Fort  Worth  District, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Fort  Worth,  TX. 

Deak  CoLoirxL  Scrautklbbigek:  On  Febru- 
ary 22,  1989  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  I  dis- 
cussed with  you  the  proliferation  of  mid-size 
contracts  which  were  being  set  aside  100 
percent  for  Small  Disadvantaged  Contrac- 
tors by  your  office  In  Bexar  County.  You  in- 
dicated that  you  had  little  or  no  control  of 
this  situation. 

Here  are  some  facts  according  to  our 
records: 

1.  DACA63-B8-3-0234— Addition  to  Haz- 
ardous Material  Storage  Facility,  Kelly 
AFB— Bid  25'Oct-88,  Size  $1  to  $5  million. 

2.  DACA63-89-B-0012— Student  Officer 
Housing.  Randolph  AFB— Bid  30-Nov-88, 
Size  $1  to  $5  million. 

3.  DACA63-89-B-0062— Vehicle  Mainte- 
nance Shop,  Brooks,  AFB— Bid  22-Feb-89, 
Size  >1  to  $5  million. 

4.  DACA63-89-B-0074— Composite  Main- 
tenance Shop— KeUy  AFB— Bid  16-Feb-89, 
Size  $1  to  $5  million. 

5.  DACA63-89-B-0148— Back-Dp  Power 
Plant.  Lackland  AFB— Bid  19-May-89,  Size 
$1  to  $5  million. 

6.  DACA63-89-B-0143— Outdoor  Wash- 
rack,  Kelly  AFB— Bid  U-May-89,  Size  $1  to 
«S  million. 

These  six  contracts  cover  an  8-month  bid- 
ding period— October  1988  thru  May  1989. 
There  was  only  one  other  contract  in  this 
price  range  ($1  to  $5  million)  put  out  for  bid 
by  your  office  in  Bexar  County,  Texas 
during  this  time  frame.  All  but  that  one 
have  been  100%  Set  Aside  for  Small  Disad- 
vantaged Business.  This  Is  the  size  range 
and  the  area  of  Texas  that  this  firm  has 
been  In  for  the  last  ten  years. 

What  your  office  is  doing  is  putting  this 
firm  out  of  business  by  denying  it  the  right 
to  compete  for  this  govemment  work  and 
you  are  doing  so  tiased  solely  on  the  racial 
heritage  and  backgroimd  of  the  firms 
owner.  For  the  last  sixteen  years,  Roy 
McOlimis  A  Co.,  Inc.  has  bid  for  and,  when 
successful,  contracted  to  build  exclusively 
for  the  govemment.  We  are  situated  in 
Bexar  County.  Texas.  We  have  complied 
with  the  Davis/Bacon  Act.  EEO.  and  all 
other  provisions  of  all  of  theae  contracts. 
More  than  half  of  our  employees  meet  the 
definition  of  racially  disadvantaged  people 
because  they  have  Hispanic  surnames. 

By  your  action  of  reserving  over  80%  of 
these   contracts   for  Small   Disadvantaged 


Businefls  Set  Aside,  the  very  jobs  in  the  cat- 
egory from  which  we  formerly  made  our 
living,  you  have  effectively  removed  the  op- 
portunity for  our  company  to  bid  and  com- 
pete in  an  open  market.  Setting  aside  80% 
of  the  contracts  available,  baaed  solely  on 
the  race  of  the  owner,  must  surely  be  a  vio- 
lation of  my  constitutional  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen of  this  country,  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n  and  Korea,  and  a  tax  payer.  Your  action 
also  penalizes  all  of  my  employees,  both 
Caucasian  and  Hispanic,  for  working  for  a 
company  owned  by  a  Caucasian  as  opposed 
to  working  for  a  company  owned  by  a 
person  of  a  heritage  other  than  Caucasian. 

If  this  trend  continues  another  three  or 
four  months,  this  firm  will  be  entirely  out 
of  work.  We  will  have  been  forced  to  lay  off 
all  of  our  employees,  many  of  whom  have 
been  steadily  employed  for  over  ten  years 
by  this  firm,  and  we  will  be  out  of  busineas. 

I  vigorously  oppose  this  blanket  set  aside 
of  jobs  in  a  given  price  range  and  area  as 
being  outside  the  intent  of  any  law.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  what  is  happening  Is 
maladministration  and  believe  that  it  is  in 
your  power  to  more  equitably  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  Set  Aside  requirements 
of  existing  law. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rot  E.  McGiKiris, 

President 

Section  1207  of  P.L.  99-661  established  a 
goal  of  awarding  5  percent  of  all  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  dollars  in  FY 
1987-1989  to  small  firms  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged individuals,  historically  black  col- 
leges and  universities,  or  other  minority  in- 
stitutions. As  a  first  step  toward  meeting 
this  goal,  DOD  published  an  interim  rule, 
effective  June  1.  1987,  establishing  a  set- 
aside  program  for  "small  disadvantaged 
business"  (SDB)  concerns.  This  rule  directs 
contracting  officers  to  set  aside  a  particular 
acquisition  for  exclusive  SDB  participation 
where  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  two  or  more  capable  SDBs  will  offer 
the  needed  goods  or  services  at  a  price  no 
more  than  10  percent  over  the  "fair  market 
price."  Fair  market  price  is  defined  as  a 
"price  based  on  reasonable  costs  under 
normal  competitive  conditions  and  not  on 
lowest  possible  costs."  DOD  also  published  a 
notice  of  Intent  to  develop  a  procedure  for 
sole-source  awards  to  SDB  firms  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  to  establish  a  10-percent 
price  evaluation  preference  for  SDB  firms 
on  procurements  which  are  not  set  aside  for 
exclusive  SDB  participation. 

From  FY  1981  to  FY  1986.  defense  prime 
contract  awards  to  all  small  businesses  re- 
mained relatively  steady  at  approximately 
19  to  20  percent  of  total  procurement  dol- 
lars, and  awards  to  SDBs  were  slightly  over 
2  percent.  In  FY  1986,  SDB  concerns  were 
awarded  approximately  $3,122.2  million  in 
prime  contract  dollars,  or  about  2.3  percent 
of  the  totaL  Among  the  defense  agencies, 
the  Army  and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
are  closest  to  meeting  the  5  percent  goal, 
while  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  lag  far 
behind. 

Achieving  the  goal  of  Section  1207  will  re- 
quire more  than  doubling  the  historic  SDB 
share  (which  includes  Section  8(a)  awards), 
an  Increase  of  over  $3  billion  annually  In 
overall  SDB  awards.  In  a  number  of  product 
and  service  categories,  the  SDB  share  of 
£>OD  contract  dollars  presently  exceeds  two 
percent.  The  categories  with  the  largest 
SDB  percentages  of  awards  over  $25,000  are: 
railway  equipment  (48  percent):  housekeep- 


ing servloes  (36  percent);  administrative 
services  (29  percent);  servioe  equipment  (29 
percent);  nursing  serricea  (29  percent);  serv- 
ice and  trade  equipment  (29  percent);  mate- 
rials handling  equipment  (20  percent);  ship 
and  marine  equlmnent  (15  percent);  q>eclal- 
ized  medical  servlcea  (12  percent);  automat- 
ed data  prooening  servleea  (11  percent); 
plumbing,  beating  and  sanitation  equipment 
(10.8  percent);  clothing  and  imlfonns  (9.8 
percent);  books  and  publishing  (8.5  percent); 
building  maintenance  and  repair  (8.2  per- 
cent); special  Industrial  machinery  and 
repair  (7.6  percent)  and  weapons  (6.5  per- 
cent). Not  surprisingly,  these  same  catego- 
ries are  among  those  with  the  higheat  levela 
of  overall  small  busineas  and  w(»nen-owned 
business  participation.  Tbua,  any  significant 
increase  In  the  share  of  SDB  awards  in 
these  and  a  number  of  other  categories  is 
likely  to  decrease  the  nonmlnorlty  small 
business  share. 

Congress  recognized  this  potential  impact 
by  requiring,  in  Section  806(bK7)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  AuthorizaUon  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988-1989  (P.L.  100-180),  that  polidea 
and  procedures  be  established  to  ensure 
that  crurrent  levels  of  small  business  set- 
asides  and  Section  8(a)  awards  are  main- 
tained and  every  effort  is  made  to  provide 
new  opportimitles  for  SDB  firms.  The 
Intent  is  to  require  DOD  to  emphasize  ef- 
forts in  categories  where  SDB  participation 
has  been  low  historically,  but  where  un- 
tapped SDB  potential  may  exist.  This  provi- 
sion is  also  designed  to  lessen  any  institu- 
tional tendency  to  concentrate  new  SDB 
procurements  in  categories  where  both  SDB 
and  other  smaU  businesses  already  compete 
and  where  significantly  Increased  SDB  pro- 
curement would  come  at  the  expense  of 
other  small  businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to 
benefit  those  who  are  disadvantaged. 
We  should  not  be  doing  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  everyone  else,  but  I  do  believe 
that  we  should  be  doing  what  we  can 
to  help  the  disadvantaged  and,  as 
such,  let  us  hold  some  Small  Biisiness 
Committee  hearings.  Let  us  figure  out 
how  we  can  improve  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, I  certainly  never  like  to  per- 
sonalize the  struggle  here,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  stay  on  a  level  of  policy 
and  issues. 

I  have  listened  very  carefuUy,  and 
that  frankly  is  double  speak.  If  we  are 
going  to  help  minority  people,  we  step 
up  to  the  plate  and  assume  the  respon- 
sibility, but  we  cannot  out  of  one  side 
of  our  mouth  say,  "I  am  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  minority  folks,"  given 
the  racism  and  discrimination  that  has 
been  the  historic  reality  in  this  coim- 
try  and  say,  "We  cannot  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  someone  else."  We  have  to 
stand  there  and  stand  up  for  freedom 
and  equality  in  this  (M>untry.  The  gen- 
tleman luiows  doggone  well  that  mi- 
norities have  had  great  difficulty  in 
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trying  to  participate  in  the  largesse  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  are  spent  at 
the  Pentagon.  Women  and  minorities 
should  not  have  to  suffer  that. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Reclaim- 
ing my  time.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  address  those  questions. 
I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  be  able 
to  do  it  at  a  set  of  hearings  and  stud- 
ies. My  hope  is  that  the  product  will 
be  such  that  everyone  tmd  I  mean  ev- 
eryone will  be  able  to  compete  fairly. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this  so  that  I 
may  set  the  record  straight  once  and 
for  all.  As  to  the  statements  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Dreier],  he  talks  about  having  hear 
ings.  As  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  then  I  will  get  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  in  1988. 
and  I  want  the  gentleman  to  listen  to 
this  very  carefully,  t>ecause  we  had 
hearings  in  Chicago,  in  Memphis,  in 
Montgomery,  in  Lawton.  OK,  Hous- 
ton. Hawthorne,  CA,  Morristown.  NJ, 
and  Oakland,  CA.  Every  single 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  was  notified  to  attend  those 
hearings,  and  only  I,  I  was  the  only  at- 
tendant, except  for  those  who  were  in 
terested.  Every  single  member  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Small  Busmess  was  no 
tified,  and  they  did  not  show  up  1 
could  not  get  one  member  to  any  hear 
ing  throughout  the  country. 

Let   me  set  the  record  straight.   If 
there  is  something  wrong  with   1207, 
we  do  not  eliminate  the  program.  Lt-t 
us  talk  it  out  and  see  if  we  can  im 
prove  the  program. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MAVROULES.   I   am   happy   to 
yield  to  the  gentlemiOi  from  Califor 
nia. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  see  us 
eliminate  the  program.  I  want  to  see 
us  improve  the  program. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  lo 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben 

NETTl.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment, and  hope  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  would  want  to  be  thoughtful 
on  this  subject  and  will  give  it  their 
full  support.  It  is  a  good  program.  It  is 
a  goal,  tmd  it  is  a  hard  goal  to  achieve, 
but  I  think  we  will  achieve  it. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  help  minofi- 
ty  business  opportunities  in  this  country  It 
sets  a  reasonable  goal  and  I  believe  we  can 
make  of  exceed  the  goal.  Just  because  it  has 
been  diffkxilt  to  open  these  business  opponu- 
nities  IS  no  reason  to  abarnJon  ttie  effort  We 
are  makmg  progress  Let  us  keep  up  the 
effort. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Evams]. 


Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  task 
force  on  minority  set-asides  in  our 
Congress  issued  a  report  that  declared 
that  if  the  DOD  were  to  meet  its  5- 
percent  goals  for  minority  contracting, 
it  would  mean  nearly  $8  billion  annu- 
ally for  the  minority  business  commu- 
nity. The  report  went  on  to  conclude 
that,  unfortunately,  the  Department 
is  far  from  attaining  that  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  need  the 
extension  provided  for  in  the  Mav 
roules  amendment  to  continue  to  prod 
the  DOD  to  implement  the  program 
more  fully.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  get- 
tmg  the  Defense  Department  to  move 
more  aggressively  to  pursue  minority 
contracting. 

We  should  not  .stop  this  program 
prematurely  when  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  making  real  progress.  A  recent  reso- 
lution from  the  aerospace  industry, 
for  example,  stated  that  the  commit- 
ment of  the  aerospace  community  to 
aggressively  seek  out  minority  and 
small,  disadvantaged  businesses  would 
be  emphasized. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  strongly  support  the  Mavroules 
amendment. 

Mr  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MfumeI. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. I  rise  in  strong  support  for  the 
Mavroules  amendment  which  will 
extend  the  5  percent  contracting  goal 
contained  in  section  1207  of  Public 
Law  99-661.  as  amended,  for  3  addi- 
tional fiscal  years.  This  program,  en- 
acted in  1986.  was  designed  lo  open 
Americas  free  enterprise  system  to 
disadvantaged  businesses.  Businesses 
that  did  not  have  access  to  the  defense 
marketplace. 

While  this  program  was  initiated 
over  2  years  ago.  the  Department  of 
Defense  [DODl  has  been  unable  to 
attain  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
law.  Small  disadvantaged  businesses 
continue  to  be  isolated  from  many  of 
the  high  value  categories  of  DOD  pro 
curement,  and  the  limited  success  at- 
tained in  selective  areas  of  procure- 
ment is  evidence  that  small  minority 
firms  do  not  have  access. 

Although  still  far  short  of  its  poten- 
tial, the  program  has  contributed  to 
the  viability  of  small  disadvantaged 
businesses.  Without  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  program,  small  disad- 
vantaged businesses  would  have  no 
avenue  from  which  to  participate  at 
any  level  in  the  lucrative  defense  mar- 
ketplace. 

This  program  is  further  an  impor- 
tant tool  in  efforts  to  achieve  some 
sort  of  economic  parity  for  minority 
business  enterprise.  On  many  fronts, 
other  programs  designed  to  work 
toward  the  same  goal  of  economic 
parity   have  been  dismantled  or  sus- 


pended and  the  window  of  opportunity 
for  minority  business  enterprise  Is  rap- 
idly closing.  What  we  are  going  today, 
in  extending  the  5-percent  contracting 
goal  program  exemplifies  that  there  is 
still,  in  fact,  support  for  minority  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  that  there  are 
those  that  would  want  this  segment  of 
our  business  community  to  succeed.  In 
supporting  the  Mavroules  amendment, 
we  support  the  goal  of  economic  parity 
for  minorities. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  clarification,  although  I  am  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment,  would  I 
have  the  right  to  close  debate  on  this 
issue?  There  is  no  committee  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  Chair  would  inquire  as 
lo  the  committee  position.  It  was  the 
Chairs  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  represented  the 
committee  position. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  No.  Absolutely 
not.  That  is  not  the  committee  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  closing  if  he  so 
desires. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  How  much  time 
do  we  have.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MavroulesI  has  3  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Ireland]  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Mavroules 
amendment.  Make  no  mistake  about 
It.  the.se  small  minority  contractors 
would  not  have  construction  jobs  with- 
out this  kind  of  language. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Savage]. 

a  1500 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  only  add  to  this  debate  that  at 
least  let  us  vote  intelligently  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts,  and  there  have  been 
misstatements  here.  Hearings  have 
been  held.  I  have  attended  some. 
Those  who  did  not  attend  may  not 
have  exhibited  the  interest  to  do  so. 
We  have  met  with  the  President. 

There  have  been  accusations  against 
the  8A  program,  and  this  is  not  the  8A 
program.  They  have  talked  about  the 
Small  Business  Committee  not  holding 
hearings  This  is  not  a  small  business 
program. 

So  we  must  at  least  recognize  that 
here  we  have  a  program  that  is  just 
beginning  to  work.  We  have  met  with 
the  CEO's  of  the  large  defense  con- 
tractors, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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and  we  all  agree  that  it  is  beginning  to 
work,  but  it  needs  a  little  more  time 
for  it  to  reach  its  goal. 

Finally,  let  me  Just  point  out  this  is 
a  very  dangerous  argument,  that 
somehow  there  is  a  conflict  between 
small  businesses  and  small  disadvan- 
taged businesses.  If  you  say  the  small 
disadvantaged  business  comes  out  of 
the  small  business  and,  therefore, 
should  be  denied,  you  are  missing  the 
point.  There  is  95  percent  of  all  of  the 
defense  contracts  available  to  satisfy 
the  just  needs  of  small  businesses.  But 
to  deny  minority-owned  businesses 
any  kind  of  contract  is  like  saying  on 
the  one  hand  you  want  to  stop  dope, 
but  you  do  not  want  to  create  any 
hope.  Give  everybody  a  chance  to  take 
a  part  in  America,  It  wiU  make  Amer- 
ica stronger. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

MiNETA]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  our  fine  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavroules]. 

It  is  Important  that  all  parts  of  our  society 
participate  in  the  American  dream.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  Government  to  help  our 
fellow  citizens  attain  that  goal. 

This  House  has  a  longstanding  policy  to 
help  disadvantaged  members  of  our  society 
start  on  the  road  to  the  American  dream.  One 
method  we  use  is  to  help  individuals  enter  the 
procurement  process. 

The  SOB  set-aside  is  an  Important  program 
that  must  be  continued. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bil- 
bray]. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  SchroederI. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  just  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  Northrop  was  not  a  minori- 
ty contractor  or  this  place  would  be 
going  nuts. 

Everybody  pays  equal  taxes.  We 
have  been  drafting  people  equally.  We 
do  not  even  throw  them  in  the  front 
lines  equally,  but  if  we  want  to  look  at 
it.  all  we  are  saying  is  give  everyone  in 
America  a  chance. 

Women  are  not  Included  in  this,  yet 
they  are  moving  Into  small  businesses 
at  a  rapid  pace,  and  they  get  less  than 
1  percent  of  Government  contracts. 

If  anybody  really  believes  govern- 
ment contracts  are  done  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  they  believe  in  the  tooth 
fairy. 

I  support  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  my  final  minute  to  close 


by  sajring  the  record  is  true,  no  small 
business  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  matter. 

I  would  also  address  the  figures  that 
have  been  manipulated  here  from  time 
to  time.  Of  the  40  percent  of  the  De- 
fense Department  contracts  that  were 
offered  to  small  business,  that  is  the 
universe  that  was  available  to  all  small 
business,  small  and  disadvantaged 
firms  got  7  percent  of  that  total.  Of 
the  ones  that  were  offered  and  award- 
ed to  small  business,  small  disadvan- 
taged firms  got  14.4  percent. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]  made  an  lm[>ortant  point. 
This  section  1207  could  be  put  in 
better  order,  but  we  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  Improve- 
ments that  could  be  made  to  it,  so  in 
its  present  form  it  should  be  stopped 
before  the  program  ends  up  in  the 
world  of  Wedtech. 

Mr.  MAVROULES,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Mavroules 
amendment  and  would  like  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  who  took 
this  issue  on  a  few  years  ago  with  a  lot 
of  conflicting  claims,  and  an  awful  lot 
of  screaming  and  shouting  here  on  the 
floor  when  the  original  legislation  was 
passed.  He  led  the  way  to  devising 
what  I  think  is  a  workable  formula  in 
order  to  increase  the  amoimt  of  small 
disadvantaged  businesses  doing  work 
with  the  Pentagon. 

We  have  a  program  that  I  think  is 
on  the  way.  It  is  a  long  way  before  we 
get  anything  that  is  workable  yet,  but 
he  is  on  the  right  track  and  we  need 
an  extension. 

Congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Let  us  suptx>rt 
his  amendment, 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
would  extend  the  section  1207  5-per- 
cent goal  an  additional  3  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1993. 

Armed  Services  Committee  work  on 
this  issue  began  with  the  adoption  in 
the  fiscal  year  1987  DOD  Authoriza- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  99-661)  of  the  5- 
percent  goal  for  awards  of  contracts  to 
small  and  disadvantaged  businesses 
[SDB's]  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  committee  joined  with  the 
Black  and  Hispanic  Caucuses  to  push 
for  appropriate  Implementation  of  the 
program  and  intervened  with  then 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Taft  to 
have  the  DOD  regulations  amended.  It 
was  not  an  easy  process. 

I  and  several  other  Members  met 
with  Secretary  Taft  on  nimierous  oc- 
casions in  an  effort  to  resolve  issues 
surrounding  the  Department's  imple- 
mentation of  section  1207.  In  1987 
those  efforts  culminated  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  provision  in  the  DOD 


Authorization  Act  mandating  the  issu- 
ance of  regulations  which  among 
other  things  would:  First,  provide 
guidance  to  contracting  officers  for 
making  advance  pajrments;  second,  es- 
tablish goals  for  DOD  prime  contrac- 
tor subcontract  awards;  third,  provide 
incentives  for  primes  to  increase  sub- 
contract awards  to  SDB's;  and  foiu^h, 
establish  policies  and  procedures  to 
ensure  that  current  levels  of  contracts 
awarded  under  the  8(a)  and  small  busi- 
ness set-aside  programs  did  not  dimin- 
ish as  a  result  of  section  1207. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  holding 
hearings  both  in  Washington  and 
aroimd  the  country.  In  1988  we  held 
eight  hearings  in  Chicago,  Memphis, 
Montgomery,  Lawton,  OK,  Houston, 
Hawthorne,  CA,  Morristown,  NJ,  and 
Oakland,  CA. 

Then  in  September  1988,  again  with 
the  support  and  assistance  of  the  His- 
panic and  Black  Caucuses,  we  began  a 
series  of  roimdtable  meetings  with  in- 
dustry and  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition.  At  the  January 
31,  1989,  roundtable  meeting,  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association 
[ALA],  on  behalf  of  the  industry  work- 
ing group,  presented  a  resolution  of 
the  AIA  board  of  governors.  That  reso- 
lution indicates  the  commitment  of 
AIA  member  companies  to  share  their 
SDB  sources,  set  internal  goals  for 
SDB  awards,  review  their  present 
buying  practices,  designate  a  senior 
management  focal  point,  pursue  team- 
ing agreements  with  SDB's,  and 
pursue  programs  with  HBCU's  and 
Mis, 

As  a  followup  effort  approximately 
35  staff  of  Interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress went  on  a  trip  to  Wright-Patter- 
son AFB,  Oklahoma  Air  Logistics 
Center,  and  General  Dynamics,  Port 
Worth,  to  examine  the  efforts  of  both 
industry  and  DOD  to  increase  awards 
to  SDB's. 

The  latest  roimdtable  meeting  with 
industry  CEO's  was  held  on  May  17, 
1989,  and  attended  by  Don  White, 
president  of  Hughes,  "K"  Hurt,  presi- 
dent of  Martin  Marietta,  Sam  Icobel- 
lis,  president  of  Rockwell  Internation- 
al, Jim  Dever,  vice-president,  TRW, 
and  Don  Puqua,  president.  Aerospace 
Industries  Association.  AIA  subse- 
quently announced  that  data  base  col- 
lection contract  they  agreed  to  spon- 
sor was  awarded  to  Conwal,  Inc.,  an 
SDB.  Approximately  4  weeks  ago,  the 
contract  to  survey  the  programs  of 
member  companies  and  develop  a 
report  on  the  most  effective  aspects  of 
their  programs  so  that  other  compa- 
nies could  develop  a  more  effective 
SDB  program  was  awarded. 

As  you  all  know,  it  is  one  thing  to 
pass  a  law.  It  is  another  to  work  with 
the  agencies  who  implement  the  law. 
and  to  work  with  the  major  prime  con- 
tractors, who  are  perhaps  the  best 
source  of  contracts  for  SDB's,  on  an 
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ongoing  basis.  It  takes  time,  it  isn't 
easy,  but  we  have  not  given  up.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  this  program  is  still 
In  its  infancy— it  is  just  gaining  the 
momentum  needed  to  begin  bringing 
SDB's  into  the  DOD  marketplace. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly support  this  amendment.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  sending  billions  of  dollars 
overseas  to  take  care  of  other  indus- 
tries, it  is  about  time  we  take  care  of 
our  own  people  and  our  own  people  s 
problems. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amondnient  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Mavroules.  that 
would  exterxj  the  section  1207  Small  Disad- 
vantaged Bustness  Ck)ntracting  Program  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  3  addrtional 
years.  This  extension  is  necessary  because  m 
the  first  3  years  of  the  section  1207  program. 
DOD  has  not  done  enough  to  ensure  that 
small  disadvantaged  businesses  receive  a 
representative  share  of  the  contract  awards 
for  goods  and  services  for  defense  programs 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  latest  figures  on  DODs 
performance  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  $133 
billion  in  contract  awards  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
small  disadvantaged  business  received  a 
paltry  2.5  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  DOD 
contract  awards.  This  represents  one-half  of 
the  goal  of  5  percent  that  the  Congress  estab- 
lished for  the  1207  program  3  years  ago  The 
DOO's  performarx»  has  shown  less  than  1 
percent  improvement  per  year  dunng  the 
period  the  program  has  been  in  place.  Not- 
withstanding the  pledge  made  by  former 
Deputy  Secretary  Taft,  the  DOD  has  yet  to 
fully  implement  this  program  throughout  its  m- 
stallatior^. 

The  amerxlment  will  provide  additional  time 
for  DOD  to  implement  the  1207  program  This 
program  is  important  to  our  contnuing  effort 
to  assure  that  small  disadvantaged  txjsiness- 
es  becorne  full  players  in  tfie  Federal  procure- 
ment arerui  and  is  vital  to  the  DOD  role  in  pre- 
serving ttie  defense  industrial  base  of  the 
United  States.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Mavroules. 

Mr  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  small  business- 
es account  for  51  percent  of  employment;  40 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product;  and 
about  70  percent  of  all  new  jobs.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  Nation's  nrwst  disadvantaged  business- 
es continue  to  be  underrepresented  m  tf)ese 
figures.  Mr.  Mavroules'  amendment  which 
extends  ttie  5-percent  contracting  goal  to 
fiscal  year  1993  will  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses 

Historicaliy,  small  and  disadvantaged  com- 
panies have  not  had  access  to  pnme  Govern- 
ment contracts  or  assistar>ce.  Access  is  the 
name  of  the  game.  Access  to  contracting  or 
subcontracting  oppoi  tunities,  technical  and 
managerial  assistance,  or  information  is  es- 
sential for  such  coTTHJanies.  The  intent  of  this 
program  is  not  to  aeate  a  strata  of  companies 
forever  deperxlent  on  Government  assistance; 
ratfier,  it  intends  to  give  ttiese  companies  that 
initial  boost  to  taKe  on  lucrative  contracts  and 


tt^ereby  gain  tf>e  valuable  experience  needed 
to  compete  and  eventually  succeed. 

As  one  of  the  world's  largest  procurenr>ent 
agencies,  access  to  DOD's  business  is  a 
boost  to  any  disadvantaged  company  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  expenerKe  with  large  contrac- 
tors. This  procurement  program  will  not  cure 
the  ills  facing  disadvantaged  busir>e8ses.  Yet 
it  has  the  potential  to  increase  employment 
and  (jarticipation  for  our  minorrty  communities. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  Mavroules 
amendment  and  support  this  segment  of  our 
txjsiness  community. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCORDES  VOTE 

Mr.    IRELAND.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  324,  noes 
100,  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  180] 
AYES-324 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
A5pln 
Alktns 
AuColn 
Bartletl 
Barton 
Bates 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BevUl 
Bllbray 
BiUrakLS 
Bllley 
Boehlen 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
BroolLS 
Browder 
Brown  t  CA ) 
Brown  i  CO  ■ 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Campbell 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
Coleman  iMOi 
Coleman  i  TX  i 
Conyers 
Cooper 
CoBtello 
Coughlln 
Courter 


CAi 


iCOi 


Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DePazlo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  i  KD  > 

Doman  i  CA  i 

Douglas 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edwards  i 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Pazlo 

Pelghan 

Fish 

Flake 

Fllppo 

PogUelta 

Ford  ( MI > 

Ford  iTNi 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray 


Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Haiuen 

Hania 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  ( IL  > 

Hayes  (LAi 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iCTi 

Johnson  cSDi 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  ( NC  > 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Koller 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  <LAi 

Lehman  (CAl 

Lehman  (FLi 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levtne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GAi 

Uoyd 

long 


Lowey  <KY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machlley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaUul 

Mavroules 

MamoU 

McCandleas 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMiUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mlume 

Bdlchel 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollnan 

Mollohan 

Moody 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA> 

Neal(NC) 

Nelson 

Novak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  ( NY  > 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetu 

Parker 

Parrls 

Paahayan 

Patterson 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Broomfleld 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Combest 

Conte 

Cox 

Cra'g 

DeLay 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fawell 

Fields 

GaUegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

GUlmor 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Goss 

Gradlson 

G  randy 

HaU(TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 


Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Peloel 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

RoybtLl 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Sangmeister 

Savase 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shays 

Slkorskl 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

NOES— 100 

Haste  rt 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hller 

HoUoway 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Leath  (TX) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  ( CA  > 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Meyers 

MUler(OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 


Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelll 
Towns 
Traflcant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Dnaoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Vliclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whltten 
WlUlams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AKi 


Petri 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roukema 

Sarpallus 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith  (.US) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Stangel&nd 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Tauzln 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whlttaker 
Wylle 
Young (FL) 
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Collins 

Dannemeyer 

Florlo 


NOT  VOTING- 

Hyde 

Leiand 

Uplnskl 


7 
Stokes 


UM  I 


Messrs.  HALL  of  Texas  and  SMITH 
of  Texas  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  UPTON,  SPENCE. 

DUNCAN,  and  PURSELL  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendments  relating  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  printed  in  part  one  of 
House  Report  101-168.  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stenholm]  or  his  designee,  which 
may  be  subject  to  amendment  by  the 
substitute  amendment,  if  offered,  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Murphy]  or  his  designee. 

Said  amendments  shall  be  debatable 
for  40  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murfht] 
or  their  designees.  £>ebate  time  shall 
begin  after  both  amendments  relating 
to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  are  pending. 

The  Chair  would  advise  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  it  is  the 
Chair's  intention  that  if  a  vote  is  or- 
dered on  the  second  amendment,  that 
vote  will  be  a  5-mlnute  vote. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  rise? 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  STENHOLM 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment   offered   by    Mr.    Stenholm: 
Page  359,  add  after  line  7  the  foUowing: 
DIVISION  D— MISCELLANEOUS 
SBC.  4101.  REFERENCE. 

Whenever  in  this  division  (other  than  in 
section  4109)  an  amendment  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (common- 
ly referred  to  as  the  "Davis-Bacon  Act"). 

SEC.  4I0Z.  INCREASE  IN  THRESHOLD  AMOUNT. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  (40 
U.S.C.  276a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$2,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000". 

SEC.  410S.  APPROPRIATE  CIVIL  SUBDIVISION  FOR 
COMPUrATION  OF  PREVAUJNG  WAGE. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "the  city, 
town,  village,  or  other  civil  subdivision  of 
the  State,  in  which  the  work  Is  to  be  per- 
formed," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
particular  urban  or  rural  subdivision  (of  the 
State)  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed,". 

SEC.  4104.  DETERMINATION  OF  PREVAILING  WAGE. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "In  determining  the  prevail- 
ing wage  for  a  class  of  laborers,  mechanics, 
or  helpers  where  more  than  a  single  wage  is 


being  paid  to  the  corresponding  class  of  la- 
borers, mechanics,  or  helpers,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  as  the  prevailing  wage— 

"(1)  the  wage  paid  to  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  corresponding  class  of  laborers,  me- 
chanics, or  helpers  employed  on  private  in- 
dustry projects  of  a  character  simUar  to  the 
contract  work  in  the  urban  or  rural  subdivi- 
sion of  the  State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
performed,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if 
the  work  is  to  be  performed  there,  or 

"(2)  if  the  same  wage  is  not  paid  to  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  laborers,  mechanics,  or 
helpers  in  the  corresponding  class,  the 
weighted  average  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
corresponding  class  of  laborers,  mechanics, 
or  helpers  employed  on  private  industry 
projects  of  a  character  similar  to  the  con- 
tract work  in  the  urban  or  rural  subdivision 
of  the  State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed, or  in  the  District  of  Colimibia,  if 
the  work  is  to  be  performed  there.". 

8EC.  4166.  EXCLUSION  OF  FEDERAL  PROJECTS 
FROM  PREVAILING  WAGE  COMPUTA- 
TION. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  of  the  first  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  ",  excluding  the  basic  hourly 
rates  of  pay  of  individuals  whose  wages  are 
established  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  unless  It  is  determined  that  there 
Is  insufficient  wage  data  to  determine  the 
prevailing  wages  in  the  absence  of  data  from 
such  Federal  or  federally  assisted  projects; 
data  from  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
projects  may  be  used  in  compiling  wage  rate 
data  for  heavy  and  highway  wage  determi- 
nations". 

SEC.  410C.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  HELPERS. 

The  first  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  help- 
ers of  a  class  of  laborers  or  mechanics  shall 
be  considered  as  a  separate  class  and  pre- 
vailing wages  for  such  helpers  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  corresponding 
class  of  helpers. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'helper'  means  a  semi-skilled  worker  (rather 
than  a  skilled  journeyman  mechanic)  who— 

"(A)  works  under  the  direction  of  and  as- 
sists a  Journeyman, 

"(B)  under  the  direction  and  sut>ervision 
of  the  Journeyman,  performs  a  variety  of 
duties  to  assist  the  journeyman,  such  as— 

"(i)  preparing,  carrying,  and  furnishing 
materials,  tools,  equipment,  and  supplies 
and  maintaining  them  in  order, 

"(ii)  cleaning  and  preparing  work  areas, 

"(ill)  lifting,  positioning,  and  holding  ma- 
terials or  tools,  and 

"(iv)  other  related  semi-skilled  tasks  as  di- 
rected by  the  Journeyman,  and 

"(C)  may  use  tools  of  the  trade  which  are 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Joiuneyman.". 

SEC.  41«7.  PROHIBITION  ON  CONTRACT-SPUTONG. 

The  first  section  (as  amended  by  section 
6)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Any  person  entering  into  a  contract 
imder  which  wages  are  to  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  shall  not  divide 
any  project  into  contracts  of  $250,000  or  less 
if  the  project  would  not  have  been  so  divid- 
ed but  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  applica- 
tion of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines that  a  division  for  such  purpose 
has  occurred,  the  Secretary  may  ( 1 )  require 
that  the  contracts,  grants,  or  other  instru- 
ments providing  Federal  financing  or  assist- 
ance be  amended  so  as  to  incorporate  retro- 


actively all  the  provisions  which  would  have 
been  required  under  this  Act  or  other  appli- 
cable prevailing  wage  statute,  and  (2)  re- 
quire the  contracting  or  awrtfitlng  agency, 
the  recipient  of  Federal  financing  or  aaaist- 
ance.  or  any  other  entity  which  awarded  the 
contract  or  Instrument  providing  Federal  fi- 
nancing or  assistance  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  compensate  the  contractor,  the 
grantee,  or  other  recipient  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, as  i4>propriate.  for  payment  to  each 
affected  lsJM>rer  and  mechanic,  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
rate  received  and  the  applicable  prevailing 
wage  rate,  with  interest  on  wages  due  at  the 
rate  specified  in  section  6621(c)  of  title  26. 
United  States  Code,  from  the  date  the  work 
was  performed  by  such  laborers  and  me- 
chanics. The  Secretary  shall  make  such  a 
determination  only  where  the  Secretary  has 
notified  the  agency  or  entity  in  question  no 
later  than  180  days  after  completion  of  con- 
struction on  the  project  that  an  investiga- 
tion will  be  conducted  concerning  an  alleged 
violation  of  this  subsection.". 

SEC.     4106.     TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT     APPLYING 
REFORM  TO  RELATED  ACTS. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  No  provision  of  any  law  requiring 
the  payment  of  prevailing  wage  rates  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  valued  at 
$250,000  or  less,  or  in  the  case  of  rent  sup- 
plement assistance  or  other  assistance  for 
which  the  instrument  of  Federal  financing 
or  assistance  does  not  have  an  aggregate 
dollar  amount,  where  the  assisted  project  is 
in  the  amoimt  of  $250,000  or  less.". 

SEC.  410}.  COPELAND  ACT  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 
AMENDMENT. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
certain  statutes  concerning  rates  of  pay  for 
labor,  by  malting  it  unlawful  to  prevent 
anyone  from  receiving  the  compensation 
contracted  for  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (40  U.S.C.  276c)  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Copeland  Act")  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  furnish  weekly  a 
statement  with  respect  to  the  wages  paid 
each  employee  during  the  preceding  week" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  furnish, 
at  the  beginning,  midpoint,  and  conclusion 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  contract,  a 
statement  with  respect  to  the  weekly  wages 
paid  each  employee  during  such  period, 
except  that  such  statement  shall  be  fur- 
nished no  less  often  than  every  3  months.". 

SEC.  4110.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  division 
shall  take  effect  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  but  shall  not  affect 
any  contract  in  existence  on  that  date  or 
made  pursuant  to  invitations  for  bids  out- 
standing on  that  date. 

SEC.  4111.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  The  following  is  Inserted  before  the 
first  section: 

"Sbctiok  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act'.". 

(b)  The  first  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(a)  That  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Sec.  2.  (a)  The". 

(c)  Sections  2  through  8  are  redesignated 
as  sections  3  through  9,  respectively. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  3  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-2)  is  amended  by  striking  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursiumt  to  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (64  Stat. 
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1267).  any  wages  found  to  be  due  to  laborers 
and  mechanics  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  directly  to  such  laborers  and  mechanics 
from  any  accrued  payments  withheld  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  Any  sums  due  la 
borers  or  mechanics  under  section   1.   not 
paid  because  of  inability  to  do  so  within  3 
years,  shall  revert  to  or  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  Ad 
ministrator  of  General  Services  shall   dis 
tribute  a  list  to  all  departments  of  the  Gov 
emment   giving   the   names  of   persons   or 
firms  that  the  Secretary  has  found  to  havt- 
disregarded  their  obligations  to  employees 
and  subcontractors.". 

SEC    4112.  REPORTS  REQl  IREl) 

Beginning  1  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  ihe  amendments  made  by  this  division, 
and  at  mtervals  of  1  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  each  pre 
pare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
describing  the  results  of  a  review  of  the  im 
plementation.  enforcement,  administration. 
impact  on  local  wages,  and  impact  on  local 
and  national  economies  of  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1931  I  the  Davis-Bacon  Act*,  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934  (the  Copeland  Acti.  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  division  durinK 
the  preceding  12-month  period.  includiriK 
recommendations  for  such  further  legi.sla 
tion  as  may  be  appropriate 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Debate  on  this  amendment  will  be 
postponed  until  the  substitute  amend 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  pend 
ing. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy) 
rise? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MURPHY  AS  A  SUB 
STITX7TE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  STENHOLM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol 
lows: 

Amendment   offered   as   a  substitute   for 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stenholm 
Page  359.  add  after  line  7  the  following; 
DIVISION  D-MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC  4101    DAVIS-BA(0,N  ACT  REVISIO.S 

The  Act  of  March  3.  1931  dtnown  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol 
lows: 

-SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE 

This   Act   may   be   cited   as   the    Davis 
Bacon  Act'.  '. 

-SEC    2.  CONTRACT  REQliREMENTS 

(a)  General  Rule.— A  contract  described 
In  subsection  (b)  shall— 

■•<1)  contain  a  provision  stating  thai  the 
various  classes  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
under  the  contract  shall  be  paid  minimum 
wages  based  upon  wages  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  2(b)  to  be  prevailing 
for  the  corresponding  classes  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  projects  of  a 
character  similar  to  the  contract  work  in 
the  city.  town,  or  other  civil  subdivision  of 
the  State  In  which  the  work  is  to  be  per 
formed  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  the 
work  Is  to  t>e  performed  there,  and 

(2)  contain  a  stipulation  that  the  con 
tractor  or  sulxxintractor  under  the  contract 


shall  pay  all  laborers  and  mechanics  under 
the  contract  — 

(A)  unconditionally, 

(B)  not  less  often  than  once  a  week,  and 

(C)  without    subsequent    deduction    or 
rebate  on  any  account. 

the  full  amounts  accrued  at  time  of  pay- 
ment irre.speciive  of  any  contractual  rela 
tionship  which  may  be  alleged  to  exist  be 
tween  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  and 
.such  latrorers  or  mechanics. 
An  individual  shall  for  purposes  of  this  sub 
section  be  considered  a  laborer  or  mechanic 
under  a  contract  subject  to  this  subsection 
if  the  person  who  entered  into  the  contract 
paid,  directly  or  through  a  subcontract, 
compensation  to  the  individual  for  services 
performed  as  a  laborer  or  mechanic  to  carry 
out  the  contract. 

(bi  Contracts  Covered.- 

■■(li    In    general.— The    requirement's    of 
subsection  lai  apply  to  any  contract 

•■(A)  to  which   the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  a  parly,  and 

■•(B)  which  is  in  excess  of— 

■■(i)  $50,000  for  new  construction  unclud 
ing  painting  and  decorating),  or 

ui)  $15,000  for  alteration,  repair,  renova 
lion,   rehabilitation,   or   reconstruction   (in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating), 
ol  public  buildings  or  public  works  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  States 
or  the  District  o(  Columbia. 
I  2 1  Multiple  contracts,  - 
tAi  Any  2  or  more  contracts  for  any  con 
siruction  project  i  including  any  alteration, 
repair,     renovation,     rehabilitation,     recon 
struction.   painting,   or  decorating   project) 
that- 

•■(ii  Individually  do  not  exceed  the  applica 
ble  amount  prescribed  by  paragraph  il)(B), 
(ii)    m    the    aggregate    do    exceed    such 
amount,  and 

(iii)  all  relate  to  the  .same  work  or  related 
work  at  the  .same  site, 

shall  be  treated  a.s  a  single  contract  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  la) 

iBi  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  re 
quirements  of  sub.section  la)  for  contracts 
which  under  .subparagraph  lAi  are  to  be 
treated  as  a  single  contract,  any  interested 
person  may  bring  an  action  against  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  department  or  the  head  of  the 
agency  which  entered  into  such  contracts. 
Such  an  action  may  be  brought  in  any 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  violation  of  subsection  (a)  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  or  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Such  an  action  shall  be  com 
menced  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  day 
on  which  the  last  labor  was  performed 
under  the  contract  with  respect  to  which 
the  action  is  brought 

iC'  If  in  an  action  brought  under  sub- 
paragraph iB)  the  court  finds  that  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  subsection  la).  the 
court  may  order  such  relief  as  may  t>e  ap- 
propriate, including  'i)  compliance  with  sub- 
section la)  in  the  payment  of  wages  under 
the  contracts  subject  to  subsection  (a),  and 
(in  the  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  de 
partment  or  the  head  of  the  agency  which 
entered  into  such  contracts  of  prevailing 
wage  rates  m  accordance  with  that  subsec 
tion  from  the  date  construction  began  under 
the  contracts  involved  in  such  action  until 
the  date  of  the  judgment  of  the  court,  to- 
gether with  interest,  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  court,  on  the  difference  l)etween  the 
wEiges  paid  under  such  contracts  and  the 
wages  required  to  t>e  paid  under  such  con- 
tracts by  subsection  la). 


•■(D)  If  an  interested  person  prevails  in  an 
action  brought  under  subparagraph  (B),  the 
court  in  such  action  shall  assess  the  defend- 
ants in  the  action  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  and  other  litigation  costs  reasonably  in- 
curred by  the  interested  person. 

■•(3)  Leases —If  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract to  lease  a  facility  and  if  performance 
of  a  contract  for  the  construction,  alter- 
ation, repair,  renovation,  rehabilitation,  or 
reconstruction  of  the  facility  subject  to  the 
lease  is  required  for  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
tract to  lease,  the  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  repair,  renovation,  rehabili- 
tation, or  reconstruction  of  the  facility  shall 
be  subject  to  subsection  (a)  if  the  contract 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  d  KB). 

"(c)  Apprentices,  Trainees,  and  Help- 
ers.- 

■(1>  Apprentices.— An  apprentice  who  is 
employed  on  a  contract  subject  to  subsec- 
tion la)  may  be  paid  less  than  the  rate  re- 
quired by  such  subsection  if  the  apprentice 

IS- 

(A)  employed  pursuant  to  and  individual- 
ly registered  in  a  bona  fide  apprenticeship 
program  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  of  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  or  with  a  Slate  Ap- 
prenticeship Agency  recognized  by  the 
Bureau,  or 

'iB'  employed  in  the  apprentice's  first  90 
days  of  probationary  employment  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  such  an  apprenticeship  program 
and  IS  not  individually  registered  in  the  pro- 
gram but  has  been  certified  by  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  or  a  State 
Apprenticeship  Agency  (where  appropriate) 
to  be  eligible  for  probationary  employment 
as  an  apprentice. 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
defining  apprentices  and  prescribing  the 
conditions  under  which  apprentices  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  subsection  (a)  rate,  the 
rate  at  which  such  apprentices  will  be  em- 
ployed, and  such  other  conditions  as  may  be 
appropriate 

i2i  Trainees.— A  trainee  who  is  employed 
on  a  contract  subject  to  subsection  la)  may 
be  paid  less  than  the  rate  required  by  such 
subsection  if  the  trainee  is  employed  pursu- 
ant to  and  individually  registered  in  a  pro- 
gram which  has  received  prior  approval 
which  IS  evidenced  by  formal  certification 
by  the  Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Labor,  The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  de- 
fining trainees  and  prescribing  the  condi- 
tions under  which  trainees  will  not  tie  sub- 
ject to  the  subsection  (a)  rate,  the  rate  at 
which  such  trainees  will  be  employed,  and 
such  other  conditions  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

••(3)  Helpers.- A  helper  who  is  employed 
on  a  contract  subject  to  subsection  (a)  may 
be  paid  less  than  the  rate  required  by  such 
subsection  if— 

(A)  the  helper  is  employed  in  a  classifica- 
tion of  helpers  the  use  of  which  prevails  in 
the  area  in  which  the  helper  is  employed. 

■■(B)  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  helper 
IS  defined  and  can  be  differentiated  from 
the  duties  of  a  laborer  or  mechanic,  and 

■•(C)  the  helper  is  not  used  as  informal  ap- 
prentice or  trainee. 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
defining  helpers  and  prescribing  the  condi- 
tions under  which  helpers  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  subsection  (a)  rate,  the  rate  at 
which  such  helpers  will  be  employed,  and 
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such  other  conditions  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate.". 

"(d)  PosTiMG.— A  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor under  a  contract  described  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  post  the  scale  of  wages  required  to 
be  paid  under  such  contract  in  a  prominent 
and  easily  accessible  place  at  the  site  of  the 
contract  work. 

"SEC  3.  WAGES. 

••(a)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
terms  'wages',  'scale  of  wages',  'wage  rates', 
and  •minimum  wages'  include— 

"( 1 )  the  basic  hourly  rate  of  pay,  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of— 

"(A)  the  rate  of  contribution  irrevocably 
made  by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  to  a 
trustee  or  to  a  third  person  pursuant  to  a 
fund,  plan,  or  program,  and 

"(B)  the  rate  of  costs  to  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  which  may  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated in  providing  benefits  to  laborers 
and  mechanics  pursuable  to  an  enforceable 
commitment  to  carry  out  a  financially  re- 
sponsible plan  or  program  which  was  com- 
municated in  writing  to  the  laborers  and 
mechanics  affected, 

for  medical  or  hospital  care,  t>ensions  on  re- 
tirement or  death,  compensation  for  inju- 
ries or  illness  resulting  from  occupational 
activity,  or  insurance  to  provide  any  of  the 
foregoing,  for  unemployment  benefits,  life 
insurance,  disability  and  sickness  insurance, 
or  accidental  insurance,  for  vacation  and 
holiday  pay,  for  defraying  costs  of  appren- 
ticeship or  similar  programs,  or  for  other 
bona  fide  fringe  benefits,  but  only  if  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  is  not  required 
by  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  to  pro- 
vide any  of  such  benefits. 

"(b)  Prevailing  'Wage.- 

■■(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  a  con- 
tract subject  to  section  2(a),  the  prevailing 
wage  required  to  be  paid  under  such  con- 
tract by  such  section  shall  be  the  wages 
which  were  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
within  3  years  of  the  date  the  contract  was 
entered  into,  to  be  prevailing  for  purposes 
of  such  section.  If  the  Secretary  has  not 
made  such  a  determination  writhin  such  3- 
year  period,  the  prevailing  wage  for  pur- 
poses of  such  contract  shall  be  the  highest 
prevailing  wage  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  prevailing  in  an  area  in  the  State 
which  is  comparable  to  the  area  in  which 
the  contract  is  to  be  performed.  In  making 
such  a  determination  for  projects  of  a  par- 
ticular character  in  an  area,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  wages  paid  for  all  projects 
of  the  same  character  in  the  area  under  con- 
tracts which  have  been  entered  into  for 
amounts  not  less  than  the  amoimts  pre- 
scribed by  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  section 
2(b)(1)(B). 

"(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'prevailing  wage'  when 
used  to  describe  the  wages  required  to  be 
paid  a  laborer  or  mechanic  under  a  contract 
subject  to  section  2(a)  means  the  wages  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  prevailing 
for  the  corresponding  classes  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  projects  of  a 
character  similar  to  the  contract  work  in 
the  city,  town,  or  other  civil  subdivision  of 
the  State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  the 
work  is  to  be  performed  there. 
"(c)  'Wage  Paymkkts.— 

"(1)  In  gemkral.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  obligation  of  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor  to  make  wage  payments  Ui 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  wage  deter- 
minations of  the  Secretary,  insofar  as  this 
Act  and  other  Acts  incorporating  this  Act 


by  reference  are  concerned,  may  be  dis- 
charged by— 

"(A)  the  making  of  payments  in  cash, 

"(B)  the  making  of  contributions  of  a  type 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2), 

"(C)  the  assumption  of  an  enforceable 
commitment  to  bear  the  costs  of  a  plan  or 
program  of  a  type  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)<2). 

"(iv)  any  combination  thereof. 

"(2)  CoNTRiBtmoNS  AMD  COSTS.— In  dis- 
charging the  obligation  to  make  wage  pay- 
ments to  laborers  and  mechanics  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  wage  determina- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor may  only  include  contributions 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  and  costs 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  which  do 
not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  contributions 
and  costs  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
prevailing  under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Overtime.— In  determining  the  over- 
time pay  to  which  a  laborer  or  mechanic  is 
entitled  under  any  Federal  law,  the  regular 
or  basic  hour  rate  of  pay  (or  other  alterna- 
tive rate  upon  which  premium  rate  of  over- 
time compensation  is  computed)  of  the  la- 
borer or  mechanic  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
basic  hourly  rate  of  pay,  except  that  where 
the  amoimt  of  payments,  contributions,  or 
costs  incurred  with  respect  to  the  laborer  or 
mechanic  exceeds  the  prevailing  wage  appli- 
cable under  subsection  (b),  the  basic  hourly 
rate  of  pay  shall  be  arrived  at  by  deducting 
from  the  amount  of  payments,  contribu- 
tions, or  costs  actually  incurred  with  respect 
to  the  laborer  or  mechanic,  the  amount  of 
contributions  or  costs  of  the  type  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  actually  incurred  with 
respect  to  the  laborer  or  mechanic  or  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
but  not  actually  paid,  whichever  amount  is 
the  greater. 

-SEC  4.  ENFORCEMENT. 

"(a)  Action  by  the  Secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary, on  the  initiative  of  the  Secretary  or 
at  the  request  of  a  laborer  or  mechanic,  may 
investigate  compliance  by  a  contractor  with 
the  requirements  of  section  2  and  may  take 
such  action  under  section  8(1)  to  secure 
compliance  with  such  requirements  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

"(b)  Coverage  Review.— 

"(1)  Petition  for  review  of  coverage.— If 
the  Secretary  of  a  department  or  head  of  an 
agency  determines  that  a  contract  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  or  agency  head  which 
involves  construction  (including  alteration, 
repair,  renovation,  rehabilitation,  recon- 
struction, painting,  or  decorating)  of  a 
public  building  or  public  works  of  the 
United  States  is  not  subject  to  section  2(a), 
any  interested  person  may  petition  the  Sec- 
retary to  review  such  determination.  If  the 
Secretary  grants  such  a  petition,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  complete  the  review  requested 
within  90  days  of  the  date  the  [>etition  is  re- 
ceived. The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determi- 
nation on  a  petition  on  the  record  after  op- 
portunity for  an  agency  hearing. 

"(2)  Judicial  review.— 

"(A)  Any  interested  person  adversely  af- 
fected or  aggrieved  by— 

"(i)  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  made  on  a  petition  filed  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  or 

"(ii)  if  the  Secretary  denies  a  petition  filed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  determination  of  a 
Secretary  of  a  department  or  head  of  an 
agency  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  writh  respect  to 
which  the  petition  was  filed,  may  obtain 
review  of  such  determination  in  any  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which   such   person   is   located   or   in   the 


United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  by  filing  in  such 
court,  within  60  days  following  issuance  of 
such  determination,  a  written  petition  pray- 
ing that  such  determination  be  modified  or 
set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  which  It  is  fUed  to  the  Secretary  or 
agency  head  which  nwule  the  determination 
and  to  other  interested  persons. 

"(B)  Upon  transmittal  of  the  petition,  the 
Secretary  or  agency  head  which  made  the 
determination  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  upon  which  the  de- 
cision to  be  reviewed  was  made  and  the 
questions  determined  in  the  proceeding  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court— 

"(i)  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
proceeding  and  of  the  questions  determined 
in  the  proceeding,  and 
"(ii)  shall  have  power— 
"(I)  to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order  as  it  deems  just  and  proper. 
"(II)  to  make  and  enter  upon  the  plead- 
ings, testimony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  in 
the  record  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  deter- 
mination subject  to  review,  and 

"(III)  to  enforce  such  determination  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  affirmed  or  modified. 
The  decision  of  the  court  shall  be  final 
except  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 
""(c)  Petition  for  Review.— 
"(1)  In  general.- Any  laborer  or  mechanic 
under  a  contract  with  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to  section 
2(a)  or  any  interested  person  may  t>etition 
the  Administrator  to  review  the  wage  pay- 
ments to  the  laborer  or  mechanic  under 
such  contract  to  determine  if  the  wage  pay- 
ments have  been  made  In  accordance  with 
section  2(a).  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  petition, 
the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  Chief  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  the  receipt  of  the  petition  and. 
within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  petition, 
either— 

""(A)  determine  if  the  Administrator  will 
decide  whether  the  wage  payments  have 
been  made  in  accordance  with  such  section, 
or 

"(B)  refer  the  petition  to  the  Chief  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  assignment  to  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  make  such  determination. 
"(2)  Administrator.- 
"(A)  If  in  response  to  a  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrator elects  to  determine  If  wage  pay- 
ments have  been  made  In  accordance  with 
section  2(a).  the  Administrator  shall  nuike 
such  determination  within  120  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  petition. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  makes  a  deter- 
mination on  a  petition  within  120  days  of  its 
receipt,  either  the  petitioner  or  the  employ- 
er involved  in  the  petition  may,  within  15 
days  of  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Administrator,  request  a  hear- 
ing on  the  determination  by  an  administra- 
tive law  judge.  The  determination  of  the 
Administrator  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  final 
agency  action  if  no  request  for  a  hearing  is 
made  within  such  15  days. 

"(C)  If  the  Administrator  does  not  make  a 
determination  on  a  petition  within  120  days 
of  its  receipt,  the  Administrator  shaU  refer 
the  petition  to  the  Chief  Administrative 
Law  Judge  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
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aaslgmnent  to  an  administrative  law  Judge 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  the  de- 
termination requested  by  the  petition  or  if 
the  Administrator  does  not  refer  the  peti 
tion  within  5  days  of  the  expiration  of  such 
120-day    period,    the    Chief   Administrative 
Law  Judge   of   the   Department   of   Labor 
shall  assign  the  petition  to  an  administra 
tlve  law  judge  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  make  such  determination. 
"(3)  Administrativi  law  judcb.— 
••(A)  The  administrative  law  Judge— 
"(i)  to  whom  a  petition  has  been  assigned 
under  paragraph  (IXB), 

•(11)  to  whom  a  determination  of  the  Ad 
mlnistrator  has  been  referred  under  a  re 
quest  for  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (2)<B). 
or 

(iii)  to  whom  a  petition  has  been  referred 
under  paragraph  (2)(C). 
shaU.  within  120  days  of  the  assignment  or 
referral,  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  record  in 
accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  such  pe 
tition  or  determination  and  make  a  decision 
as  to  whether  wage  payments  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  section  2(a).  In  any- 
proceeding  before  an  administrative  law 
Judge,  the  employer  under  the  contract  re 
viewed  shall  have  the  burden  of  demonstrat 
mg  that  the  wage  payments  under  the  con 
tract  were  made  in  accordance  with  such 
section. 

•(B)  Within  30  days  of  the  date  of  issu 
ance  of  the  decision  of  the  administrative 
law  Judge,  the  petitioner  or  the  employer  in 
volved  In  the  petition  may  request  the  Sec 
retary  to  review  the  decision  of  the  adminis 
trative  law  judge.  The  decision  of  the  ad 
ministratlve  law  judge  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  final  agency  action  if  no  request  for 
review  is  made  within  such  30-day  period  or. 
within  30  days  of  the  date  the  decision  is 
made,  the  Secretary  does  not  grant  a  re 
quest  to  review  the  decision  of  the  adminis 
trative  law  Judge. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may  grant  a  request  to 
review  a  decision  of  an  administrative  law 
judge  only  if  the  SecreUry  determines  that 
the  request  presents  a  substantial  question 
of  law  or  fact.  If  the  Secretary  grants  a  re 
quest  for  a  review,  the  Secretary,  within  30 
days  after  receiving  the  request,  shall 
review  the  record  and  either  adopt  the  deci 
slon  of  the  administrative  law  judge  or  issue 
exceptions.  The  decision  of  the  administra 
tive  law  Judge,  together  with  any  excep 
tions.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  final  agency 
action. 

•'(4)  DscisiON.— The  decision  of  the  Ad 
mlnistrator.  an  administrative  law  Judge,  or 
the  Secretary  on  a  petition  under  paragraph 
(1»  for  the  review  of  the  wage  pay-menUs 
under  a  contract  may  include— 

(A)  the  award  of  damages  to  the  petition 
er  In  the  amount  of  twice  the  amount  of 
wages  not  paid  in  accordance  with  section 
2(a)  if  it  is  found  on  review  of  the  petition 
that  the  petitioner  was  willfully  not  paid 
wages  In  accordance  with  such  section,  and 
•(B)  in  addition  to  any  award  to  the  peti 
tioner.  a  reasonable  attorneys  fee  to  be  paid 
by  the  defendant  and  the  cost  of  the  action 
(5)    TiMK.-An    action    seeking    judicial 
review  of  a  final  agency  action  under  thLs 
subsection  shall  be  brought  within  30  days 
of  the  date  of  such  action, 
•(d)  CrviL  AcnoHS — 

(1)  IH  CKHERAL.- Any  employer  who  vio- 
lates section  2(a)  shall  be  liable  to  each  la 
borer  or  mechanic  affected  in  the  amount  of 
the  laborer  or  mechanic's  unpaid  wages  and. 
If  the  violation  was  willful,  in  an  additional 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages. 


■(2)  Actions.— An  action  to  recover  the  li- 
ability prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
maintained  against  any  employer  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court  of  competent  juris 
diction  by  any  interested  party  or  by  any 
one  or  more  laborers  or  mechanics  for  and 
in  behalf  of  the  laborer  or  mechanic  or  la- 
borers or  mechanics  and  other  laborers  or 
mechanics  similarly  situated.  No  laborer  or 
mechanic  may  be  a  party  plaintiff  to  any 
such  action  unless  the  laborer  or  mechanic 
gives  the  laborer  or  mechanic's  consent  In 
writing  to  become  such  a  party  and  such 
consent  is  filed  in  the  court  in  which  such 
action  is  brought.  No  civil  action  may  be 
brought  or  maintained  under  this  para- 
graph by  a  latiorer  or  mechanic  with  respect 
to  the  latx)rer  or  mechanic's  wages  If  a  peti- 
tion is  or  hjis  been  filed  by  that  laborer  or 
mechanic  under  subsection  (b)  with  respect 
to  the  laborer  or  mechanic's  wages. 

■■(3 1  Attorney's  ra;.— The  court  in  an 
action  brought  under  paragraph  (2)  shall,  in 
addition  to  any  Judgment  awarded  to  the 
plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  allow  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  and 
the  cost  of  the  action. 

lei  Payments. -The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  SUtes  shall  pay  directly  to  la- 
borers and  mechanics  from  any  accrued 
payments  withheld  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  any  wages  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  subsection  (O  or  (d)  to  be 
due  laborers  and  mechanics  under  section 
2iai  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  a  list  to 
all  departments  of  the  Government  giving 
the  names  of  the  persons  whom  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  found  under  subsection 
ic)  or  (di  to  have  disregarded  their  obliga- 
tions to  employees  and  subcontractors.  No 
contract  shall  be  awarded  to  the  persons  ap- 
pearing on  this  list  or  to  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  in  which  such 
persons  have  an  interest  until  3  years  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
list  containing  the  names  of  such  persons. 

ifi  Rights  of  Action. -If  the  accrued 
payments  withheld  under  the  terms  of  a 
contract  subject  to  section  2(a)  are  insuffi- 
cient to  reunburse  all  the  laborers  and  me- 
chanics with  respect  to  whom  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  pay  the  wages  required  by 
such  section,  such  laborers  and  mechanics 
may  bring  an  action  against  the  contractor 
and  the  contractor's  sureties  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wages  required  by  such  section, 
and  in  such  an  action  It  shall  be  no  defense 
that  such  laborers  and  mechanics  accepted 
or  agreed  to  accept  less  than  the  required 
rate  of  v.-ages  or  voluntarily  made  refunds. 
••sK«  s  wai;e  payments. 

lai  WiTHHOtDiNC— There  may  t>e  with- 
held from  any  contractor  under  a  contract 
subject  to  section  2(a)  so  much  of  accrued 
payments  due  the  contractor  under  the  con 
tract  as  may  be  considered  necessary  by  the 
contracting  officer  or  the  Secretary  to  pay 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the 
contractor  or  any  subcontractor  of  the  con- 
tractor the  difference  between  the  rates  of 
wages  required  to  be  paid  such  latx>rers  and 
mechanics  by  section  2(a)  and  the  rates  of 
wages  actually  received  by  the  laborers  and 
mechanics. 

(b)  Termination  -Every  contract  subject 
to  section  2(ai.  shall  contain  a  provision 
that  m  the  event  It  is  found  by  the  contract- 
ing officer  or  the  Administrator  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  covered  by  the  contract 
has  been  or  is  t)elng  paid  a  rate  of  wages  less 
than  the  rate  of  wages  required  by  section 
2(a)  to  be  paid  under  the  contract,  the  Gov- 
ernment may.  by  written  notice  to  the  con- 
tractor, terminate  the  contractor's  right  to 


proceed  with  the  work  or  such  part  of  the 
work  as  to  which  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
pay  the  required  wages  and  to  prosecute  the 
work  to  completion  by  contract  or  other- 
wise. The  contractor  and  the  contractor's 
sureties  shall  be  liable  to  the  Government 
for  any  excess  costs  Incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  termination  of  the  con- 
tract. 

•SEC.  8.  CONSTRICTION. 

"This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  super- 
sede or  Impair  any  authority  otherwise 
granted  by  Federal  law  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  sf)eciflc  wage  rates. 

•SEC.  7.  national  EMEWiENCV. 

"In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  the 
President  may  suspend  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

••SE(  .  8.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A<.T 

•'The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall— 
■(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  ensure  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  to  enforce  Its  require- 
ments, and 

•(2)  promulgate  appropriate  standards 
and  procedures  to  be  observed  by  contract- 
ing officers  with  respect  to  contracts  to 
which  this  Act  applies. 

"SEC.  ».  DEFINITIONS. 

■'As  used  in  this  Act— 

■■(1)  The  term  Interested  person'  means 
any  contractor  likely  to  seek  or  to  work 
under  a  contract  to  which  section  2(a)  ap- 
plies, any  association  representing  such  a 
contractor,  any  laborer  or  mechanic  likely 
to  be  employed  or  to  seek  employment 
under  such  a  contract,  or  any  labor  organi- 
iuition  which  represents  such  a  laborer  or 
mechanic". 

"(2)  The  term  Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(3)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.". 

SEl    4102  PAYROLL  INFORMATION 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934  (40 
U.S.C.  276c)  is  amended— 

il)  by  striking  out  'weekly  •  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'every  2  weeks'. 

(2)  by  striking  out  'preceding  week  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "preceding  2 
weeks",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "Any  interested  person  may 
obtain,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
sentence,  a  copy  of  any  such  statement  from 
any  department  or  agency  which  is  required 
by  law  to  maintain  a  record  of  such  state- 
ment notwithstanding  section  .^52(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  The  copy  of  the 
statement  to  be  provided  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  only  include  with  respect 
to  each  employee  the  name  of  the  employ- 
ee, the  emplojonent  classification  of  the  em- 
ployee, the  wage  rate  at  which  the  employ- 
ee was  employed  during  the  period  reported 
on.  the  hours  worked  by  the  employee 
during  such  period,  and  the  wages  paid  (in- 
cluding fringe  benefits)  to  the  employee 
during  such  ijeriod.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 
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Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  7  years  ago  I  wanted 
to  repeal  the  E>avis-Bacon  Act.  When 
all  the  evidence  showed  that  a  Davis- 
Bacon  exemption  would  turn  a  net  loss 
in  Jobs  to  a  net  gain  on  1982's  highway 
bill,  Arlan  STAHGELAin)  and  I  offered 
an  exemption  amendment. 

After  we  lost,  I  began  studying  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  in  detail  to  under- 
stand why.  I  foimd  a  law  with  a  lauda- 
ble goal— preventing  Oovemment  con- 
struction contracts  from  interfering 
with  locally  prevailing  wages— that 
was  a  disaster  in  practice. 

Davis-Bacon  is  $1.3  billion  a  year  in 
piure  pork  for  a  closed  club  of  large 
contractors  who  travel  around  the 
country  with  their  itinerant  work 
crews  diverting  up  Davis-Bacon  Jobs 
from  small,  local  contractors  and  local 
workers.  In  fact,  that's  what  one  con- 
tractor said  he  did,  in  testifying  before 
the  Labor  Standards  Subcommittee  in 
defense  of  Davis-Bacon  in  1987. 

That's  what  Davis-Bacon  originally 
was  supposed  to  prevent. 

There  is  a  way  to  protect  the  work- 
ers and  the  small  local  contractors 
Davis-Bacon  was  intended  to  protect,  a 
way  to  make  Davis-Bacon  operate 
more  efficiently  to  the  tune  of  $3.55 
billion  over  5  years,  a  way  to  fix  the 
act: 

That  way  is  the  Stenholm-Stange- 
land-Valentine  reform  amendment 
before  us  now. 

WK  are  the  comtromise 

Read  my  chart.  We  provide  53  per- 
cent of  the  budget  savings  of  repeal, 
by  exempting  only  7  percent  of  the 
doUar  voliune  of  work  now  covered, 
and  by  improving  prevailing  wage  de- 
terminations. In  budget  terms,  we 
come  47  percent  of  the  way.  I  call  that 
compromise. 

If  you've  been  told  by  the  lobbyists 
visiting  your  offices  that  the  Murphy 
amendment  is  the  compromise,  you've 
been  shown  one-half  of  one  page  of 
threshold  changes  that  would,  except 
for  the  rest  of  the  bill,  exempt  almost 
1  percent  of  dollar  volume. 

What's  been  hidden  from  you  are 
the  other  22  pages  in  the  Murphy 
amendment  that  expand  Davis-Bacon 
in  every  way  imaginable: 

THE  MURPHY-AMEKDMEWT 
LEASES 

It  covers  leases  not  now  covered, 
with  language  so  vague  that  a  Govern- 
ment agency  renting  a  few  hundred 
square  feet  could  trigger  Davis-Bacon 
for  an  entire  office  complex. 

INDEPEIfDENT  StTBCONTRACTrORS 

It  extends  imrealistic  prevailing 
wages,  outdated  work  rules,  and  oner- 
ous paperwork  to  all  the  small,  special- 
ity firms  that  now  operate  noncon- 
struction  supply,  fabricating,  and 
hauling  subcontracts. 


It  blocks  the  Department  of  Labor's 
helper  regulations  that  our  amend- 
ment would  allow  to  go  forward  and, 
in  fact,  defines  helpers  right  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

PRIVATE  PROJECTS 

It  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  impose,  at  will,  Davis-Bacon 
mandates  on  totally  private  projects- 
like  a  little  shopping  center  that  was 
controversial  in  Muskogee,  OK,  back 
in  1985— if  a  Federal  grant  was  a  small 
part  of  a  tenuously  related  noncon- 
struction  project. 

utigatioh 

By  creating  totally  new  private 
rights  of  action,  it  could  potentially 
spur  thousands— literally  thousands— 
of  new  lawsuits  in  our  already  overbur- 
dened Federal  courts.  At  least  that 
will  give  our  Judiciary  Committee  lots 
of  work  to  do  on  clearing  up  new  back- 
logs. 

NO  REAL  THRESHOLD  CHANGED 

Finally,  the  bifurcated  Murphy 
threshold  is  meaningless.  At  best,  it 
would  exempt  less  than  1  percent  of 
aU  Davis-Bacon  doUar  volume.  At 
worst,  it  will  double  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's wage  determination  workload 
and  will  require  the  bundling  together 
of  contracts — even  if  entered  into 
years  apart  by  unrelated  contractors 
doing  totally  different  kinds  of  work— 
if  those  contracts— in  the  amend- 
ment's own  words— "relate  to  the  same 
or  related  work"— how's  that  for  a 
vague  standard? 

COMPARE  AND  SAVE 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Stenholm- 
Stangeland-Valentine  compromise 

reform.  We've  come  from  repeal,  to  a 
$1  million  threshold,  to  $250,000. 
We've  come  from  repeal,  to  preserving 
the  minimum  wages  prevailing  in  an 
area,  to  defining  prevailing  wages  as 
the  average  wages  paid  in  a  locality. 
We  protect  rural  communities  from 
disruptive  wage  rate  importation  from 
large  urban  areas— and  protect  the 
cities  from  having  their  wage  bases  im- 
dercut  by  reverse-importation.  With 
our  helper  provisions,  we  extend  the 
first  rung  of  opportunity  to  thousands 
of  minorities,  women,  and  new  workers 
now  left  behind. 

And  on  the  other  hand  we  have  22  W; 
pages  of  the  Murphy  expansion 
amendment:  One-half  of  one  page  of 
token  gesture  and  a  confusing,  illogi- 
cal, double-decker  threshold;  and  22 
pages  of  regulation,  litigation,  compli- 
cation, and  broken  promises  about  job 
opportunities. 

GIVE  us  OUR  DAY  IN  COURT 

There  are  105  of  us  cosponsoring  the 
Davis-Bacon  reform  bill  that  has 
become  the  text  of  this  amendment. 
Some  of  us  have  worked  for  meaning- 
ful reform  for  6  years.  We  will  be  shut 
out  of  the  process  once  again,  under 
the  rule  on  this  bill,  if  the  MiuT>hy 
amendment  is  adopted.  It  is  a  substi- 


tute. We  get  to  vote  on  otir  langtiage 
only  if  we  defeat  the  Murphy  substi- 
tute first. 

On  behalf  of  minority  contractors, 
cities  and  counties  trying  to  stretch 
scarce  matching  Federal  dollars,  small 
business,  rural  commimlties  and  small 
towns,  and  the  taxpayers,  I  implore 
you:  Vote  no  on  the  Murphy  expan- 
sion; Give  us  our  day  in  court;  and 
then  vote  yes  on  real  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Stangelaitd],  a  coauthor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
these  3  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  98th  Con- 
gress, Congressman  Steitholm,  Con- 
gressman VALDrmiE,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced comprehensive  Davis-Bacon 
reform  legislation.  The  amendment  we 
offer  today  is  identical  to  legislation 
we  introduced  earlier  this  year,  HJl. 
2259,  cosponsored  by  105  Members. 
The  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Murphy  is  identical  to 
legislation  he  introduced  earlier  this 
year,  H.R.  2901,  cosponsored  by  only 
one  Member. 

During  the  days  of  the  Great  De- 
pression Davis-Bacon  was  enacted  to 
provide  fair  wages  for  those  working 
on  Federal  construction  contracts  over 
$2,000.  However,  because  it  has  not 
been  significantly  reformed  for  over  50 
years,  the  statute  is  outdated  and  inef- 
ficient. 

The  two  Davis-Bacon  amendments 
before  us  today  are  radically  different. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Stenholm- 
Stangeland  amendment  reforms  Davis- 
Bacon,  while  the  Murphy  substitute 
actually  expands  coverage  of  the  act. 

The  Stenholm-Stangeland  amend- 
ment is  a  modest  reform  that  can  save 
the  taxpayers  money  and  create  op- 
portunities for  laborers  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Our  amendment  is  designed  to:  First, 
raise  the  contract  threshold  to 
$250,000;  second,  aUow  for  the  expand- 
ed use  of  semi-skilled  helpers;  third, 
reduce  needless  paperwork  require- 
ments; and  fourth,  more  accurately 
define  the  true  definition  of  a  prevail- 
ing wage. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO],  the  Stenholm- 
Stangeland  reforms  would  save  $3.55 
billion  in  budget  authority,  appropria- 
tions, and  $2.4  billion  in  outlays  over  5 
years,  saving  about  53  percent  of 
CBO's  estimates  for  full  repeal.  Even 
so,  our  amendment  stiU  only  exempts 
7  percent  of  the  total  dollar  volume  of 
Davis-Bacon  contracts.  Therefore, 
only  the  smaUer  contracts  will  be 
exempt  which  will  allow  small  con- 
struction enterprises  a  chance  to  com- 
pete for  Federal  construction  projects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Murphy  sub- 
stitute would  expand  Davis-Bacon  and 
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make  it  worse  than  the  status  quo. 
While  It  looks  like  a  watered-do»-n 
reform,  with  a  $50,000  threshold  on 
new  construction  and  $15,000  on 
repair  contracts,  related  provisions  to- 
tally undermine  the  threshold 
changes.  Other  provisions  expand  the 
act's  coverage  to  leases,  offsite  suppli- 
ers, independent  contractors,  fabrica- 
tors and  privately  financed  projects 
only  slightly  related  to  Federal  grants 
for  nonconstruction  purposes.  Brand 
new,  private  rights  of  action  would  po- 
tentially send  thousands  of  contract 
disputes  into  the  Federal  courts  every 
year.  Therefore,  because  the  Murphy 
substitute  is  expansion,  it  will  cost,  not 
save,  the  taxpayers  money. 
As  I  said,  the  choice  before  us  today 

Is  clear. 

Stenholm-Stangeland  saves  taxpay 
ers  $3.5  billion  over  5  years-Murphy 
costs  taxpayers  more. 

Stenholm-Stangeland     creates     em 
ployment  opportunities  for  the  help- 
ers and  less  skilled  laborers-Murphy 
eliminates  the  use  of  helpers  on  Davis- 
Bacon  contracts. 

Stenholm-Stangeland  reduces  need- 
less paperwork  requirements— Murphy 
creates  more  bureaucracy  and  regula 

tion. 

Stenholm-Stangeland  eliminates 

contract    disputes— Murphy    will    clog 
the  courts  with  lawsuits. 

And.  Stenholm-Stangeland  enhances 
competition  and  other  principles  of 
free  enterprise— whereas  Murphy  is 
nothing  but  a  welfare  program  for  cer- 
tain contractors  and  laborers. 

Considering   that   the   General    Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Grace  Commis 
sion.  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small    Business,    and    even    the    New 
York    Times    recommend    repeal    of 
Davis-Bacon  because  it  needlessly  in 
flates  the  cost  of  Federal  construction 
by   more   than   $1   billion   each   year. 
clearly  the  Stenholm-Stangeland  com 
promise  is  infinitely  more  reasonable 
than  the  Murphy  expansion. 

Please  vote  "no"  on  Murphy  and 
•yes"  on  Stenholm-Stangeland  to  pro- 
mote fairness  and  save  the  taxpayers 
billions. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  reasons  for  Davis-Bacon  are 
as  valid  today  as  they  were  in  1931. 
when  the  Republican  Senator  of  my 
home  state.  Senator  Davis,  proposed 
the  measure.  He  proposed  it  to  protect 
American  workers  and  preserve  the 
quality  of  American  workers  in  the 
Government  work  place. 

We  are  specifically  speaking  today  of 
the  defense  work  places.  It  astonishes 
me  when  I  find  that  many  Members  of 
this  House,  the  vast  majority,  and  per- 
haps including  myself,  will  vote  for 
$300  billion  to  fund  our  Nations  de- 
fense industry  and  then  say  that  we 
have  people  working  in  those  defense 
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places,  working  in  those  bases,  and 
working  in  those  camps  who  are  quali- 
fied to  do  the  jobs  they  are  hired  to 
do. 

America's  workers  should  be  protect- 
ed, and  they  should  be  preserved  to  be 
the  best.  All  we  are  asking,  with  the 
preservation  of  Davis-Bacon,  is  that 
those  workers  in  those  defense  indus- 
tries who  are  hired  by  private  contrac- 
tors be  paid  the  prevailing  wage  in  the 
given  area  that  they  are  hired  for. 
meaning  that  they  cannot  pay  them 
below  or  above  that  wage,  so  that  we 
protect  the  American  worker  in  the 
American  defense  industry. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  is  the  logi- 
cal place  to' watch  our  defense  dollars. 
Under  the  statistics  used  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  we  are  talking  of 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  defense 
budget  during  that  5-year  period 
during  which  he  says  he  is  going  to 
save  $3  billion.  I  have  to  question  that 
figure,  but  even  if  it  is  true,  it  is  less 
then  2  percent  of  the  defense  budget 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  will  return  the 
favor  when  I  have  the  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  contending 
that  all  of  this  savings  is  in  the  de- 
fense bill.  This  is  total  Government 
contract  work.  Defense  is  only  30  per- 
cent of  these  numbers. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  my 
amendment  that  is  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  pro- 
vide for  raising  the  threshold  under 
Davis-Bacon  from  its  existing  limit  of 
$2,000  per  contract  to  $50,000  for  new- 
contracts,  for  new  work,  new  produc- 
tion. It  would  raise  it  from  $2,000  to 
$15,000  on  contracts  involving  repairs 
and  maintenance. 

We  would  provide  that  we  would  cut 
the  reporting  period  for  employers' 
time  in  half.  An  employer  must  report 
52  times  a  year,  once  a  week,  on  the 
wages  he  is  paying.  We  propose  to  cut 
that  in  half,  to  26  reporting  periods. 
We  would  propose  that  we  further 
define  what  our  helpers  and  assistants 
and  laborers  in  the  work  place,  thus 
eliminating  some  of  the  conflicts  that 
have  risen  and  caused  our  Department 
of  Labor  untold  anguish  in  various 
cases  that  have  been  brought  before 
them. 

I  think  that  the  reform  we  are  bring- 
ing about,  expanding  the  $2,000  to 
$50,000  per  contract,  is  certainly 
progress.  It  keeps  it  in  tune  with  infla- 
tion. Taking  it  to  $250,000.  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  proposes,  is  far 
beyond  the  rate  and  would  eliminate 
70  percent  of  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  our  amend- 
ment is  progress.  It  is  a  reasonable  ap- 


proach  to   amending   Davis-Bacon   in 
1989. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  'Valentine]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
STENHOLM]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  and  I  will  try  to  finish  a  little  bit 
shy  of  that  time.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reform  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  long 
overdue.  First  enacted  in  1931,  it  was 
meant  to  protect  local  firms  from  un- 
scrupulous contractors  with  gangs  of 
cheap,  itinerant  workers  who  traveled 
across  the  country  to  win  Federal 
labor  contracts  by  underbidding  local 
competitors.  This  legislation  pre-dated 
all  major  labor  reform  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  minimum  wage  and  the 
right  to  form  unions. 

But  the  intent  of  this  law  has  been 
twisted.  Orginally  set  to  maintain  local 
labor  standards,  prevailing  rates  are 
now  often  set  far  above  local  averages, 
discouraging  small  businesses  from 
competing  for  Federal  projects.  This 
amendment  would  codify  1982  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  regulations  improving 
the  accuracy  of  prevailing  wage  deter- 
minations. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  would 
ensure  that  prevailing  wages  under 
Davis-Bacon  projects  reflect  local 
wages.  It  requires  separate  wage  sur- 
veys conducted  for  urban  and  rural 
areas.  Minimum  wages  paid  to  Davis- 
Bacon  projects  would  be  based  on  the 
amount  paid  to  50  percent  of  the 
workers  in  each  job  classification.  And, 
as  was  intended  by  the  original  legisla- 
tion, Davis-Bacon  wages  would  finally 
be  based  on  private  sector  rates. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  to  reform 
Davis-Bacon  has  the  support  of  many 
business  groups,  including  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Minority  Contrac- 
tors, which  represents  the  interests  of 
60,000  minority  construction  firms  in 
the  United  States,  because  it  enables 
these  companies  to  compete  for  Feder- 
al contracts. 

The  mountain  of  paperwork  re- 
quired by  Davis-Bacon  presents  a 
major  deterrent  to  small  businesses. 
Employers  are  required  to  submit  com- 
plete, certified  payroll  records  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  every  week.  Pa- 
perwork requirements  have  cost  con- 
tractors, and  taxpayers.  $100  million  a 
year,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  or  $50  million  a  year,  according 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  would 
change  the  paperwork  requirement 
from  weekly  to  quarterly.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  change  would 
not  prevent  contractors  from  keeping 
accurate  payroll  records,  nor  would  it 
prevent  the  Government  from  Inspect- 
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ing  them.  However,  it  would  allow 
smaller  firms,  which  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  complete  this  paperwork  re- 
quirements to  compete  for  Govern- 
ment work. 

By  setting  the  Davis-Bacon  thresh- 
old at  $250,000.  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment further  opens  Federal  contracts 
to  more  small  and  minority-owned 
businesses.  It  also  frees  Department  of 
Labor  contract  agency  resources  and 
allows  the  Department  to  concentrate 
on  providing  for  more  acctirate  wage 
determinations  and  more  effective  en- 
forcement of  work  that  remains  cov- 
ered. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  also 
allows  for  the  expanded  use  of  entry- 
and  training-level  helpers  by  recogniz- 
ing a  semiskilled  helper  classification 
and  requiring  that  locally  prevailing 
wages  be  determined  for  that  classifi- 
cation. The  use  of  helpers  is  as  wide- 
spread practice  in  private  construction 
that  saves  money,  allows  flexibility  in 
the  workforce,  provides  training,  and 
opens  up  job  opportunities. 

The  $250,000  threshold  is  moderate 
and  reasonable  and  represents  a  com- 
promise. Bills  setting  a  $1  million 
threshold  were  introduced  in  the  98th 
and  99th  Congresses. 

Most  importantly,  the  Stenholm 
amendment,  with  its  $250,000  thresh- 
old and  its  expanded  use  of  helpers, 
would  save  the  Federal  Government 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  next  5 
years. 

The  amendment  also  requires  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  repKjrt  to 
Congress  annually  on  the  economic 
impact,  administration,  and  enforce- 
ment of  Davis-Bacon,  the  Copeland 
Act,  and  these  reforms. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Stenholm  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AoCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
Stenholm  level  of  $2,500,  we  would 
exempt  70  percent  of  all  DOD  con- 
struction from  Davis-Bacon. 

Now  some  say  that  wiU  help  reduce 
construction  costs  since  lower  wages 
mean  lower  costs.  That  may  sound 
nice,  but  it  just  is  not  so  because  the 
more  skilled  worker  is  going  to  avoid 
that  lower  paying  job  and  move  to 
where  the  pay  is  higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  result  will  be  less 
productivity  and  higher  cost,  not  lower 
cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  member 
of  economics,  we  cannot  let  that 
happen.  As  a  matter  of  fairness,  we 
caimot  let  that  happen.  We  cannot 
take  away  the  foundation  from  a  vital 
work  force.  The  skills  in  the  building 
and  construction  trades  are  a  priceless 
national  resource.  This  industry  pro- 
vides millions  of  nonexportable  Jobs, 
training,  income  to  American  families 
who  live  with  the  hardships  of  season- 
al work  and  danger  in  the  workplace. 


We  owe  those  from  whom  we  expect 
so  much  the  assurance  of  a  prevailing 
wage. 

My  colleagues,  adopt  the  Murphy 
substitute. 

Mr,  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

ROHRAB  ACHER  ] . 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amerxlment  offered  by 
the  gentlefnan  from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 
His  amendment  would  bring  true  reform  to  tf)e 
ancient  Davis-Bacon  law  and  save  tfie  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  approximately  $3^  billion  In 
budget  authority  and  $2*4  billion  In  budget 
outlays  over  5  years.  Voting  for  tfie  Stenholm 
amendment  is  one  of  Vne  easiest  ways  we  can 
save  billions  of  dollars  and  promote  economic 
expansion  through  the  1 990's. 

Reform  of  the  Depression  era  Davis-Bacon 
Act  maKes  good  sense  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  Stenholm  amendment  would  curtail 
ttie  inflatk>nary  impact  of  current  law,  bringing 
down  large  unnecessary  costs  associated  with 
Federal  procurenoent. 

Secorid,  cutting  unnecessary  costs  would 
provide  a  greater  number  of  Federal  dollars 
for  the  construction  of  such  worthy  endeavors 
as  decent  military  fiousing  for  our  servicemen 
and  their  families. 

Tf>ere  Is  another  reason  to  support  the 
Stenholm  amendment;  it's  called  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Reforming  Davis-Bacon  will  create,  for 
the  first  time,  employment  opportunities  for 
entry-level  workers  on  Federal  construction 
sites.  Ralph  C.  Thomas,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Minority  Ck>ntrac- 
tors  recently  noted,  "the  law  in  Its  cun-ent 
form  Is  poison  to  minority  contractors." 

In  fact,  when  Davis-Bacon  was  originally 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1931,  some  Congressmen  ex- 
plidtty  supported  the  act  because  it  prevented 
black  workers  from  competing  with  whites  for 
employment. 

Large  and  small  businesses,  taxpayer  orga- 
nizations, minority  contractors,  and  a  majority 
of  Americans  support  reform  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  The  StenfKJlm  amerxlment  prom- 
ises meaningful  reform.  It  certainly  deserves 
our  support. 

I  Include  with  my  remarks  a  statement  sup- 
porting reform  of  Davis-Bacon  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Minority  Contractors,  as 
foltows: 

Minority  Contractors  Support  Davis- 
Bacon  Reform,  Oppose  Expansion 

The  National  Association  of  Minority 
Contractors  (NAMC),  a  Washington,  DC- 
based  trade  association  representing  the  in- 
terests of  over  60,000  minority  construction 
firms  in  the  U.S..  today  announced  \X&  sup- 
port for  an  amendment  to  reform  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  which  is  being  offered  Thursday 
by  U.S.  Rep.  Charles  Stenholm  (D-Tex). 
The  NAMC  also  expressed  strong  opposition 
to  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Austin  Murphy 
(D-PA)  to  dramatically  expand  coverage  of 
the  1931  Uw. 

"The  Act,  In  Its  present  form,  is  poison  to 
minority  contractors  and  stifles  the  intro- 
duction of  minority  latMrers  into  the  con- 
struction industry,"  said  Ralph  C.  Thomas 
III,  executive  director  of  the  association. 

"Davis-Bacon  clearly  prevents  fair  minori- 
ty participation  in  the  federal  construction 


market,"  Thomas  said.  He  cited  the  ao- 
called  "prevailing  wages"  and  strict,  outdat- 
ed work  rules  imposed  by  the  act.  "Minority 
contractors  tend  to  be  non-union  and.  for 
the  most  part,  cannot  afford  to  sustain  the 
payment  of  'prevallinK"  wages  to  their 
workers  when  reverting  to  non-Davis-Bacon 
Jobs." 

Thomas  explained  that  Davis-Bacon  wage 
rates  and  work  rules  require  contractors  to 
pay  even  new,  unskilled  laborers  and  help- 
ers union  rates  that  often  have  little  rel- 
evance to  the  work  being  done.  "This  is  be- 
cause if  anyone  picks  up  a  tool  of  the  trade 
he  or  she  must  be  paid  as  a  skilled  Journey- 
man mechanic.  Thus,  the  contractor  is  liter- 
ally required  to  pay  laborers  as  painters  one 
day  and  carpenters  the  next.  The  paper- 
work multiplies  as  payroll  classifications  for 
individual  workers  must  be  constantly 
changed. ' 

Thomas  noted  that  the  Murphy  Amend- 
ment would  shut  even  more  minority  con- 
tractors and  workers  out  of  federal  work, 
since  it  would  expand  Davis-Bacon  to  cover 
off-site  suppliers  and  non-construction  sub- 
contractors not  now  covered. 

In  contrast,  the  Stenholm  amendment 
would  formally  recognize  a  "helper"  catego- 
ry—a semi-skilled  Job  classification  widely 
used  on  private  construction  jol>s  but  almost 
always  prohibited  on  federal  Davis-Bacon 
contracts. 

"Minority  businesses  employ  more  minori- 
ties thain  any  other  single  entity  in  the 
country,"  Thomas  said.  "Most  minority  la- 
borers enter  the  construction  industry  as 
helpers.  recei\'ing  on-the-job  training  in  a 
non-union,  minority-owned  firm.  There  they 
gather  the  skills  and  experience  necessary 
to  advance  within  the  industry. 

"But  Davis-Bacon,  unless  Congress  takes 
this  opportunity  to  reform  it,  will  continue 
to  slam  the  door  on  minorities  worlcing  in 
construction,  shutting  them  out  of  $40  bU- 
lion  a  year  in  federal  contracts." 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  DeLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  on 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  I  have  been  dealing  with 
this  issue  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  this  issue  is 
an  issue  of  life.  We  do  not  have  the 
money  to  put  into  decent  housing  and 
living  conditions  for  our  military  fami- 
lies. We  are  asking  our  military  fami- 
lies to  Uve  and  some  of  oiu*  families  to 
live  in  horrendous  conditions,  and  we 
just  absolutely  do  not  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  save 
money  wherever  we  can.  We  had  a 
study  done  by  DOD  that  showed  that 
over  $300  million  a  year  goes  toward 
adhering  to  Davis-Bacon.  Can  my  col- 
leagues imagine  what  we  could  have 
done  with  that  $300  miUion  a  year  in 
providing,  housing,  chapels,  recreation 
centers,  day  care  centers  for  our  mili- 
tary families  which  are  so  important 
to  the  defense  of  this  coimtry?  We  are 
asking  them  to  defend  this  country, 
yet  we  will  not  give  them  the  housing 
that  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Stenholm- 
Stangeland  amendment  allows  us 
some  savings  that  we  can  put  back 
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Into  the  quality  of  life  for  our  mUItary 
families.  The  Murphy  amendment 
does  not.  Support  the  Stenholm 
amendment;  defeat  the  substitute. 

Mi.  murphy.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  reform  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Murphy]. 

Since  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1931.  Federal  law  has  required 
the  payment  of  a  locally  prevaUing 
wage  to  employees  working  on  Federal 
construction  projects.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  prevaUing  wage  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  workers  is  based 
on  wages  otherwise  paid  in  the  locality 
in  which  the  Federal  project  is  locat- 
ed—and the  act  in  no  way  establishes 
any  specific  nationally  applicable  wage 
or  separate  Federal  wage  level. 

The  purposes  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  are  no  less  relevant  today  than 
they  were  over  50  years  ago: 

First,  ensuring  against  disruption  In 
local  economies  due  to  Federal  con- 
struction activities; 

Second,  promoting  fair  competition 
for  Federal  and  federally  assisted  con- 
struction work;  and 

Third,  promoting  quality  construc- 
tion through  a  wage  structure  which 
encourages  the  use  of  skilled  employ- 
ees. 

These  were  major  reasons  for  the 
act's  development  in  1931  and  they 
remain  critical  and  highly  applicable 
today.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  con- 
struction wage  required  to  be  paid 
under  the  act  is  simply  the  locally  pre- 
vailing wage.  The  premise  of  the  law 
was.  and  remains,  that  construction 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  allowed  to  depress  local 
economies. 

The  Murphy  substitute  is  essentially 
the  text  of  a  carefully  drafted  Davis- 
Bacon  reform  bill  which  I  joined  Mr. 
Murphy  in  introducing  last  Congress. 
H.R.  2216.  The  measure  was  approved 
by  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Murphy  and  passed  by  the  House  as 
an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1989 
Defense  authorization  bill  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  However,  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Senate,  the  provision 
was  dropped  in  conference. 

Mr.  Murphy  and  I  have  once  again 
introduced  a  comprehensive  reform 
bill  in  the  101st  Congress.  The 
Murphy  substitute  before  the  House 
today  is  the  same  as  that  bill.  This 
reform  measure  was  developed  after 
extensive  oversight  hearings  which 
were  held  on  the  act  by  the  Labor 
Standards  Subcommittee.  It  repre- 
sents a  comprehensive  update  and  re- 
vision of  the  act  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  exemption  threshold  to 
$50,000.  a  new  exemption  threshold 
for  rehabilitation  of  $15,000.  adminis- 
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trative  reforms,  enhanced  enforce- 
ment mechanisms,  new  appeals  rights, 
and  other  reforms. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  vote  yes  on 
the  Murphy  substitute. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

a  1550 
Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Stenholm  amendment 
and    in    opposition    to    the    Murphy 
amendment. 

True  reform  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
is  not  accomplished  by  the  Murphy 
amendment.  While  it  is  designed  to 
look  like -reform.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  expanding  the  coverage  of 
the  act  in  many  circumstances. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  would 
raise  the  Davis-Bacon  threshold  to 
$250,000.  which  would  exempt  only  7 
percent  of  the  dollars  under  currently 
covered  contracts.  So  this  is  a  modest 
reform.  However,  this  reform,  coupled 
with  others  in  the  amendment,  could 
save  $3.5  billion  over  5  years,  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  savings  in  this  time  of 
declining  funding  for  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay].  An 
adjustment  in  Davis-Bacon  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  going  to  provide  the 
quality  of  life  to  our  military  families, 
adequate  housing,  day-care  centers, 
and  other  facilities  to  our  military 
families. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  rule,  we 
must  first  defeat  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment in  order  to  consider  the  Sten- 
holm amendment.  I  want  to  tell  my 
colleagues  that  if  we  want  to  consider 
the  true  Davis-Bacon  reform,  we  must 
defeat  the  Murphy  amendment.  It  is 
better  to  defeat  both  amendments 
than  to  approve  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment and  prevent  a  vote  on  the  Sten- 
holm amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  no  on  the  Murphy  amendment 
and  yes  on  the  Stenholm  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing summary  and  explanation  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  of  1989: 
Summary  or  Provisioms 
( 1 1     Exempts     contracts     smaller     than 
$250,000  <7  percent  of  total  dollar  volume): 

( 2 )  Allows  the  expanded  use  of  entry-  and 
training  level  helpers'  by  recognizing  a 
semiskilled  helper  classification;  requires 
that  locally  prevailing  wages  be  determined 
for  that  classification; 

(3)  Codifies  1982  DOL  regulations  improv- 
ing the  accuracy  of  prevailing  wage  determi- 
nations, by  requiring  that:  ( 1 )  separate  wage 
surveys  be  conducted  for  urban  and  rural 
areas;  (2)  minimum  wages  on  Davis-Bacon 
projects  be  those  found  to  be  paid  to  50  per- 
cent of  workers  in  each  job  classification 
I  or.  if  no  one  rate  is  paid  to  50  percent,  then 
a  weighted  average);  and  (3)  Davis- Bacon 
rates  be  based  on  private  sector  rates,  con- 
sistent with  the  Acts  original  Intent); 

(4)  Reduces  paperwork,  by  cutting  from 
weekly  to  quarterly  the  required  submission 
of  detailed  payroll  records  to  the  govern- 


ment; at  a  minimum,  three  submissions 
would  be  required,  at  the  beginning,  mid- 
point, and  conclusion  of  the  contract  period; 

(5)  Prohibits  splitting  up  large  contracts 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act;  provides  for  administrative  enforce- 
ment; 

(6)  Technical  provisions  Include:  Ensuring 
that  reforms  apply  to  the  60-plus  "Related 
Acta "  Incorporating  Davis-Bacon  by  refer- 
ence; Movliig  responsibility  for  debarment 
of  persons  or  firms  violating  Davis-Bacon 
from  the  Comptroller  General  to  DOL; 

(7)  Requires  DOL  and  GAO  to  submit  to 
Congress  annual  reports  on  the  economic 
impact,  administration,  and  enforcement  of 
Davis-Bacon,  the  Copeland  Act,  and  these 
reforms. 

Backorouhd 
The  Davis-Bacon  Act  of  1931  requires  that 
the  minimum  wage  rates  paid  to  each  sepa- 
rate classification  of  worker  on  federally-fi- 
nanced construction,  repair,  and  alteration 
contracts  be  those  determined  to  be  locally 
•prevailing"  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Often  these  rates  are  significantly  higher 
than  the  actual  averages  for  the  locality. 
The  last  major  amendments  to  the  Act  were 
enacted  in  1935. 

This  was  a  Depression-era  response  to  re- 
ports that  unscrupulous,  fly-by-nlght  con- 
tractors were  hauling  gangs  of  "Itinerant, 
cheap,  bootleg  labor"  around  the  country  to 
undercut  local  firms  on  federal  public  works 
projects,  at  a  time  when  there  was  little 
other  new  construction.  The  Act  predated 
virtually  all  of  today's  basic  worker  protec- 
tions, including  the  minimum  wage,  right  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  special  construc- 
tion Industry  rules. 

Over  the  years,  Davis-Bacon  has  come  to 
operate  counter  to  its  original  purposes. 
Often,  its  prevailing  '  rates  actuaUy  disrupt 
the  local  labor  standards  it  was  meant  to 
preserve.  The  Act  discourages  many  small 
and  minority-owned  firms  from  even  bid- 
ding on  federal  work,  resulting  In  a  loss  of 
competition  that  further  drives  up  costs. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  would  im- 
prove and  make  less  onerous  the  way  Davis- 
Bacon  applies  to  federal  and  federally-as- 
sisted construction,  alteration,  and  repair 
projects.  The  bill  would  restore  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  more  closely  to  its  original  intent 
(i.e.,  mirroring,  as  opposed  to  disrupting,  lo- 
cally prevailing  labor  standards),  while  still 
preserving  basic  worker  protections  on  fed- 
eral contracts. 

HR  2259  (the  Stenholm  Amendment  to 
HR  2461)  would  reduce  the  cost  of  federal 
and  federally-financed  construction,  as  well 
as  more  accurately  reflect  local  labor  prac- 
tices. For  these  reasons,  a  surprisingly  broad 
and  diverse  coalition  has  supported  such  re- 
forms, including:  The  National  Association 
of  Minority  Contractors,  National  League  of 
Cities.  National  Association  of  Counties,  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association,  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials,  and  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 

In  terms  of  budget  economics,  labor 
trends,  and  political  momentum,  the  best  ar- 
guments are  all  on  the  side  of  reform.  HR 
2259  is  the  101st  Congress  (1989-90)  version 
of  what  has  been  the  leading  reform  bill  in 
the  House  for  several  years.  Since  the  first 
Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  was  Introduced  in 
August  1983,  this  issue  has  gone  from  being 
rarely  debated  seriously  and  seldom  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recorded  vote,  to  becoming.  In  1988, 
the  subject  of  what  the  National  Journal 
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rated  as  one  of  the  year's  five  most  critical 
economic  votes  taken  In  the  House. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Stenholm  amendment,  which  is  the 
latest  In  a  long  series  of  attempts  he 
has  made  to  gut  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
The  roots  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  go 
back  almost  100  years,  into  the  late 
19th  century,  when  the  States  began 
to  experience  problems  with  construc- 
tion contracts.  They  discovered  that  a 
policy  of  contracting  to  the  lowest 
bidder  inevitably  led  to  depressed 
wage  rates.  The  easiest  way  to  shave  a 
bid  was— and  is— to  cut  wages.  The 
result  was  sub-standard  labor  condi- 
tions and  shoddy  quality. 

The  first  State  to  respond  was 
Kansas  in  1891.  It  required  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wages  to  persons 
employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State 
or  its  local  jurisdictions.  New  York  fol- 
lowed in  1897.  and  Oklahoma,  New 
Jersey,  Idaho.  Arizona,  and  Massachu- 
setts all  enacted  prevailing  wage  laws 
before  the  First  World  War. 

Thus,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act's  funda- 
mental principle,  that  Government 
funds  should  noi  be  used  to  undercut 
local  prevailing  wage  standards,  is  not 
a  Depression-era  concept.  The  princi- 
ple is  not  obsolete;  the  law  is  as  neces- 
sary today  as  it  was  50  or  100  years 
ago. 

In  fact,  the  origins  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  in  Congress  precede  the 
Great  Depression.  Congressman 
Robert  L.  Bacon— a  New  York  Repub- 
lican—first introduced  his  prevailing 
wage  bill  in  1927,  during  a  time  of 
prosperity.  The  act's  Senate  sponsor, 
James  J.  Davis— a  Peimsylvania  Re- 
publican-first endorsed  the  bill  in 
1928  whUe  he  was  Herbert  Hoover's 
Labor  Secretary. 

The  need  for  the  biU  became  obvious 
to  all  in  1931,  when  the  dangers  of 
wage-cutting  and  depressed  labor 
standards  were  a  national  reality.  The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  passed  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  without  a  roll- 
call  vote  and  was  signed  by  President 
Hoover  on  March  3,  1931. 

The  act  had  the  support  of  manage- 
ment as  well  as  labor.  The  Senate 
report  noted  that  builders  from 
throughout  the  country  have  advised 
the  committee  that  they  favor  the 
principle  involved  in  this  bill. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  not  New 
Deal  legislation.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  firmly  established  of  all  our  na- 
tional labor  laws— older  than  the  mlni- 
mimi  wage  and  child  labor  laws,  older 
than  the  Wagner  Act. 

Davis-Bacon  has  found  its  way  into 
more  than  60  other  statutes  that  deal 
with  everything  from  military  con- 
struction and  juverJle  delinquency  to 


vocational  education  and  medical  li- 
braries. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  since  1931  Is  interesting. 
Despite  repeated  attempts  to  repeal  or 
restrict  it,  the  only  changes  in  the  law 
have  been  amendments  that  strength- 
ened or  expanded  it.  In  1935,  the  cov- 
erage threshold  was  lowered  from 
$5,000  to  $2,000  and  the  Copeland 
"anti-kickback"  Act  was  enacted.  A 
1941  amendment  clarified  that  Davis- 
Bacon  applied  to  cost-plus  contracts 
and  not  merely  to  contracts  let 
through  competitive  bidding.  The  last 
amendment,  in  1964,  added  fringe  ben- 
efits to  the  definition  of  prevailing 
wages  under  the  act.  That  amendment 
removed  a  big  advantage  that  contrac- 
tors who  did  not  pay  fringe  benefits 
hadg^dned. 

Despite  this  imblemished  history  of 
congressional  support,  opponents  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act— including  the 
Bush  administration— continue  to  try 
to  cut  back  the  act's  protections.  The 
Stenholm  amendment,  for  example, 
would  raise  the  coverage  threshold 
from  $2,000  to  $250,000  and  change 
the  Copeland  Act's  payroll  reporting 
requirements  from  a  weekly  to  a  quar- 
terly report. 

His  amendment  would  exempt  70 
percent  of  Defense  Department  con- 
struction from  Davis-Bacon  protec- 
tions. It  takes  us  almost  three-quarters 
of  the  way  toward  repeal  of  the  Act. 

The  House  is  being  given  a  choice 
between  two  packages  of  amendments; 
The  Stenholm  package— which  raises 
the  coverage  threshold  125  times 
higher  than  current  law  requires,  only 
quarterly  payroll  reports,  and  encour- 
ages the  use  of  low  wage  helpers— and 
the  Murphy  package,  which  raises  the 
threshold  to  a  level  reflecting  inflation 
since  1935— $50,000— or  $15,000  for 
repair  and  remodeling  projects— which 
requires  biweekly  payroll  reports,  pro- 
vides a  private  right  of  action  to  en- 
force the  law,  and  bars  contract  split- 
ting to  avoid  the  act. 

I  urge  you  to  avoid  the  extremism  of 
the  Stenholm  package.  It  is  not 
reform;  it  is  much  closer  to  repeal. 

Support  reform,  not  repeal.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment.      

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grakdy]. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Stenholm  amendment  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment. 

I  hope  Members  who  watch  this 
debate  realize  they  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity if  they  first  defeat  the  Murphy 
amendment,  because  we  must  defeat 
the  Murphy  amendment  to  even  con- 
sider the  Stenholm  amendment.  They 
have  a  rare  opportunity  to  do  some- 


thing that  they  will  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  do  in  this  entire  Defense  Au- 
thorization. 

If  you  voted  for  the  B-2,  if  you  voted 
for  the  F-14,  if  you  voted  for  the  'V-22, 
you  had  to  make  the  choice  between 
saving  jobs  and  saving  money. 

If  you  vote  for  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  threshold  on 
Davis-Bacon,  you  can  save  jobs  and 
you  can  save  money,  $3.5  billion  in 
terms  of  money  that  will  revert  to  the 
Treasury  over  5  years,  raising  the 
threshold  without  any  gimmickry. 

This  exempts  only  7  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  voliune  of  Federal  con- 
struction currently  covered,  and  most 
importantly  it  enables  smaller  firms  to 
enter  into  the  bidding  process  by  re- 
moving Davis-Bacon  barriers  that 
smaller  firms  find  administratively 
burdensome.  Small  business,  minority 
business,  my  personal  favorite,  rural 
business,  will  get  a  chance  to  play; 
more  jobs,  more  opportunity. 

However,  if  you  support  Murphy, 
here  is  what  you  will  get.  You  will  get 
not  just  one  new  threshold,  but  two, 
$15,000  threshold,  not  $50,000,  for 
repair,  alteration,  renovation,  and  re- 
habilitation, which  complicates  the  al- 
ready overburdened  administrative  re- 
quirements in  Davis-Bacon. 

Now,  this  could  mean,  I  assimae,  that 
if  you  add  a  new  addition  to  a  building 
you  will  have  to  decide  whether  this  is 
new  construction  or  whether  this  is 
repair.  This  is  not  defined,  and  it  ex- 
pands coverage  to  leases,  off-site  sup- 
pliers, independent  contractors,  fabri- 
cators, and  privately-financed  projects 
loosely  related  to  Federal  grants. 

We  must  vote  aye  on  Stenholm.  We 
must  vote  no  on  Murphy  to  save  jobs 
and  save  money. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  seconds  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant 
to  section  2.  paragraph  (3)  of  the  rule, 
I  hereby  give  notice  that  I  will  offer  a 
modification  to  my  amendment 
number  1  in  part  4  of  House  Report 
101-168. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams],  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  am  glad  I  stayed  around  for  this 
debate.  Is  it  not  refreshing  that  both 
sides,  Members  from  both  sides  in  the 
Defense  bill,  are  finally  talking  about 
saving  some  money? 

The  only  problem  is  that  the  people 
who  are  for  the  Stenholm  amendment 
have  kind  of  got  a  imique  way  to  final- 
ly save  money  on  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bUl.  They  want  to  take  it  out 
of  workers'  salaries. 
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Now.  the  reason  for  Davis-Bacon  is 
to  keep  the  quality  of  work  high.  If 
you  think  now  is  the  time  to  reduce 
the  quality  of  the  job  being  done  for 
the  Pentagon  by  corporate  America, 
then  you  want  to  support  the  Sten- 
holm  amendment.  I  do  not. 

I  think  that  the  hallmark  of  the  cor 
porate  work  being  done  for  the  Penta 
gon  today  is  scam,  sham,  ripoffs.  and 
accounting  gimmicks. 

Davis-Bacon  keeps  the  quality  of 
workmanship  up,  and  it  works;  but  if 
you  want  small  contractors  coming  in 
undercutting  at  workers'  expense  the 
kind  of  job  they  will  do.  paid  off  by 
your  tax  dollars  for  the  Pentagon, 
then  one  way  to  do  that  and  one  way 
to  save  money  is  to  lower  the  quality 
of  work,  lower  the  wages  of  Americas 
workers  by  voting  for  the  Stenholm 
amendment:  but  I  predict  that  will 
bring  chaos  and  more  ripoffs  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  It  will  bring  chaos 
because  there  is  a  Pollyarma  notion  in 
America  that  the  free  marketplace  will 
absolutely  work.  We  have  no  free  mar 
ketplace  in  the  United  States,  nor 
should  we.  nor  does  corporate  or  small 
busmess  America  want  a  free  market 
place. 

Let  us  not  create  chaos  by  allowing 
the  undercutting  of  these  contracts 
and  let  us  not  reduce  the  salaries  of 
America's  workers  under  the  guise  of 
finally  saving  a  few  bucks  in  this  over 
inflated  Pentagon  budget. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  IW  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  HallI. 

■Z  1600 

Mr.  HAM,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Davis-Bacon  reform  measure 
offered  by  my  fellow  Texan,  Charlie 
Stenholm.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  to  the  De 
fense  authorization  bill  so  that  we 
may  save  the  American  taxpayer  over 
$3.5  billion  by  fiscal  year  1994  or  just 
under  $1  billion  a  year. 

By  passing  this  amendment  we  will 
send  a  strong  signal  to  our  constitu 
ents  that  we  recognize  that  we  do  have 
a  fiscal  responsibility  to  spend  their 
tax  dollars  wisely,  and  that  it  is  possi 
ble  to  alleviate  our  current  financial 
dilemmas  without  calling  a  halt  to  the 
quality  of  life  we  can  offer  our  service 
man  and  women;  and  without  calling  a 
halt  to  the  construction  spending  so 
vital  to  our  Nations  communities;  or 
without  calling  a  halt  to  the  repair, 
renovation,  and  rehabilitation  of  our 
Nation's  Interstate  System.  All  of 
these  things  are  possible  if  my  col 
leagues  join  me  in  voting  for  the 
Davis-Bacon  reform  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Stenholm. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  clear  to 
all  of  us  today  It  is  the  fact  that  Davis- 
Bacon  discourages  competition.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  when  you  reduce  the 
number  of  bidders  for  a  project,  the 


price  is  likely  to  be  higher.  Many  of 
the  construction  contractors  in  our 
districts  will  simply  not  put  up  with 
Government  redtape,  voluminous  pa- 
perwork, archaic  work  rules,  and  job 
classifications,  and  thus  there  are 
fewer  contractors  competing  for  the 
public  work.  Those  firms  who  have  ad- 
justed their  operations  to  comply  with 
the  myriad  of  Davis-Bacon  require- 
ments understandably  welcome  a  re- 
duced number  of  competitors.  This  is 
no  way  to  run  a  government. 

The  time  to  recognize  Davis-Bacon 
reform  as  a  budgetary  issue  rather 
than  as  a  labor-management  issue  has 
come.  The  cost  savings  to  the  Federal 
budget-or  the  ability  to  get  a  greater 
amount  of  construction  for  the  same 
budget  levels-make  sense.  There  is 
little  quarrel  that  Davis-Bacon  is  infla- 
tionary, and  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  reform  of  this  law  would 
provide  significant  savings  for  the 
American  taxpayers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Stenholm  amendment  and  to  vote 
against  the  Murphy-Hawkins  amend- 
ment which  would  water  down  this 
sound  economic  proposal. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  I  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  SchroederI. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  really  want  to  .say,  first  of  all.  this 
should  not  even  be  in  this  budget  or 
this  bill,  because  both  the  Stenholm 
amendment  and  the  Murphy  substi- 
tute apply  to  everything  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does,  and  we  should 
not  have  different  standards  for  dif- 
ferent things. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  came  forward  and  allowed  this 
to  be  debated,  because  they  said  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  had  not  done  their 
job.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  MuRPHYl  has  done  his  job. 
He  has  come  up  with  an  excellent 
reform  and  an  excellent  compromise, 
and  that  is  the  way  we  should  go 
today. 

Second,  for  everybody  talking  about 
how  much  money  we  spend  under 
Davis-Bacon,  would  it  not  be  wonder- 
ful if  we  could  get  all  the  lobbyists  and 
everything  who  lobby  all  these  amend- 
ments under  Davis-Bacon:  think  of  the 
money  we  would  save.  Why  are  not 
they  as  worried  about  that  part  of  the 
bill  and  about  an  awful  lot  of  the  cor- 
porate executives  who  make  more 
than  the  commanders  in  chief  who 
make  these  weapons  that  do  not  work? 
Nobody  talks  about  that. 

I  find  this  debate  very  sad.  and  I 
hope  everybody  supports  the  Murphy 
substitute. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ballenger]. 

Mr  BallENGEH  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Stenholm  amendment  and  against 
the  Murphy  amendment 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  Stenholm 
amendment  to  reform  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  a  response  to  a 
depression-era  condition  when  fly-by-night 
contractors  used  cheap  labor  to  undercut 
local  firms  on  Federal  work  proiects.  This  leg- 
islation has  outlived  its  original  purpose  and 
it's  time  for  reform 

Reforming  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  small  businesses  because 
these  companies  provide  over  80  percent  of 
the  employment  in  the  country  today.  What 
this  really  means  is  that  reforming  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  IS  a  jobs  issue. 

Meaningful  changes  such  as  those  pro- 
posed in  the  Stenholm  amendment  will  resu't 
in  greater  contracting  opportunities  for  small 
businesses,  a  reduced  administrative  and  pa- 
perwork burden  for  small  contractors,  and 
greater  |ob  opportunities  for  the  entry  level 
workers  especially  youth,  minorities,  and 
women  Reform  in  the  current  law  will  also 
lower  the  deficit  and  stop  wasting  taxpayer 
dollars 

The  impact  of  Davis-Bacon  on  small  busi- 
ness IS  particularly  relevant  since  the  con- 
struction industry  is  made  up  mostly  of  a  large 
number  of  small,  localized  firms. 

According  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's small  business  data  base,  around  57 
percent  of  all  construction  employees  worked 
in  firms  employing  fewer  than  50  persons.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  firms  perform  construc- 
tion work  exclusively  m  their  home  States.  Ap- 
proximately one-quarter  of  all  construction 
workers  are  unionized,  although  the  extent  of 
unionization  vanes  by  type  of  construction, 
region,  and  trade. 

Many  smaller  construction  firms  believe  that 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  discnminatory  because 
it  favors  larger,  unionized  firms  that  can  bid 
protects  based  on  higher  wage  levels.  The  act 
does  not  presen/e  )obs  for  local  contractors 
since  contractors  on  public  proiects  are  more 
likely  to  come  from  outside  the  area.  The 
problems  caused  by  restnctions  on  the  use  of 
helper  classifications  and  the  act's  detailed 
paperwork  and  reporting  requirements  impact 
small  companies  the  most. 

Although  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon  was  a  top 
10  pnority  at  the  final  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business,  we  are  only  speaking 
of  a  reform  of  the  act  today 

We  can  vote  to  preserve  the  prevailing 
wage  legislation  on  the  t)ooks  today,  but  we 
can  also  vote  to  improve  it  and  provide  relief 
for  our  small  businesses.  These  are  compa- 
nies that  would  like  to  bid  on  highway  con- 
tracts, defense  construction  proiects,  public 
school  construction  projects,  and  community 
development  projects. 

One  of  the  most  important  reforms  in  the 
Stenholm  amendment  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  threshold  of  applicability  for  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  The  current  law  exempts  all 
projects  under  $2,000.  This  amendment  raises 
that  threshold  to  $250,000.  This  is  a  realistic 
figure  and  will  relieve  many  of  the  burdens 
placed  on  small  contractors. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  [CBO]  es- 
timates that  around  7  percent  of  the  dollar 
volume  amount  of  Federal  construction  con- 
tracts would  be  exempt  from  Davis-Bacon  if 
the   threshold   were    increased   to   $250,000. 
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This  means  that  93  percent  of  the  dollar 
volume  amount  would  still  be  covered  by 
Davis-Bacon. 

CBO  also  points  out  that  with  a  threshoM 
figure  of  $250,000  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  contracts  will  be 
exempt.  Because  a  small  aniount  of  work  is 
taken  up  in  a  large  number  of  very  small  con- 
tracts, this  threshold  will  open  up  signifk»nt 
numbers  of  opportunities  for  small  firms. 

So  small  businesses  will  benefit  from  the 
reform  proposal  before  us  today.  The  larger 
contractors — who  perform  93  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  volume  of  Federal  construction 
work— will  still  be  covered  by  the  act. 

With  a  higher  threshold  more  small  busi- 
nesses will  partwipate  whk:h  will  enhance 
competition,  reduce  costs  to  taxpayers  and 
open  up  job  opportunities. 

It's  high  time  that  Congress  reformed  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  As  the  Atlanta  Journal  noted 
the  act  is  a  "Bonanza  for  organized  labor  and 
a  shellacking  for  the  taxpayer," 

Let's  enact  meaningful  reform.  Vote  "yes" 
on  the  Stenholm  amendment. 

Mr,  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  when  I 
talk  to  my  liberal  friends  about  Davis- 
Bacon,  they  will  all  admit  to  me  that 
intellectually  Davis-Bacon  is  not  Justi- 
fiable. Intellectually  speaking,  they 
know  it  Just  simply  does  not  make 
sense.  But  if  I  ask  them  if  they  will 
have  the  courage  to  cross  over  and  do 
what  should  be  done  to  make  this 
Government  work  better,  they  say, 
"Wait  a  minute,  we  cannot  cross  our 
core  constituency,  labor." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  in  this  defense  bill  we  have  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Machtley]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  and  a 
nimiber  of  us  who  have  crossed 
against  our  own  constituency  to  make 
tough  decisions  In  tough  budget  times. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  il&i. 
Stenholm]  does  not  repeal  Davis- 
Bacon,  but  what  he  says  is  let  us  have 
a  little  reform.  'What  I  say  to  my 
friends,  particularly  on  the  Democrat 
side  of  the  aisle,  is  let  us  have  a  little 
conscience  today.  Let  us  have  a  little 
guts  and  courage  to  reform  something 
that  we  aU  know  intellectually  we 
cannot  Justify  from  day  1. 

Let  us  support  Stenholm,  and  let  us 
defeat  Miuphy,  and  let  us  do  some- 
thing good  for  the  Oovemment  here 
in  the  defense  budget. 

Mr,  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  re- 
spond to  a  few  of  the  statements  of 
my  colleagues  that  have  been  made 
concerning  the  intention  of  the  author 
of  this  amendment  to  eviscerate  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  Nothing  is  further 
from  our  thoughts.  We  will  talk  about 
that  more  a  little  bit  later. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  would 
bring  up  Kansas  being  the  original 
State  for  Davis-Bacon  when  the  State 
of  Kansas  repealed  their  Little  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  In  1986  for  the  same  reason 
that  many  today  think  we  ought  to  do 
the  same  thing  on  the  national  level, 
but  not  this  Member, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  for  reform, 
not  repeal. 

It  is  interesting  how  we  talk  about 
the  $250,000  cap  as  being  something  of 
which  it  is  not.  The  $250,000  limit  on 
contracts  exempts  7  percent  of  the 
total  volimie,  7  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  to  take  a  look  at 
the  chart  that  we  have  before  tis.  To 
my  colleague  from  Montana  who  sug- 
gested that  we  were  taking  something 
from  workers,  that  was  not  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  intended  that 
workers  on  Federal  projects  receive 
the  prevailing  wage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reading  my  chart,  we 
are  the  compromise,  in  our  hvmible 
opinion.  'We  provide  53  percent  of  the 
budget  savings  of  repeal  by  exempting 
only  7  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
the  work  now  covered,  and  by  improv- 
ing prevailing  wage  determinations.  In 
budget  terms,  we  come  47  percent  of 
the  way  to  those  that  wish  to  do  noth- 
ing. 

If  Members  have  been  told  by  lobby- 
ists visiting  their  offices  that  MiuT)hy 
is  the  compromise,  they  have  been 
shown  one-half  of  one  page  of  thresh- 
old changes  that  would,  except  for  the 
rest  of  the  bill,  exempt  almost  1  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  volume  of  total  Gov- 
ernment expendltiu-es  on  construction. 

The  Murphy  amendment  exempts 
less  than  1  percent.  What  has  been 
hidden  from  the  Members  are  the 
other  22  pages  in  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment that  expand  Davis-Bacon  in 
every  imaginable  way. 

If  we  look  at  the  chart,  and  this  is 
not  something  I  made  up;  this  is  CBO 
numbers,  and  the  black  line  represents 
what  Davis-Bacon  was  originally  sup- 
posed to  do,  and  that  is  provide  pre- 
vailing wages  on  Federal  contracts. 
CBO  says  under  current  determina- 
tion that  we  attempt  to  reform  the 
extra  cost  is  6.6  in  BA  or  4.6  in  outlays, 
or  $1  billion  a  year.  We  propose  to 
take  back  53  percent;  the  Murphy 
amendment  proposes  to  add  we  do  not 
know  how  much,  but  according  to 
CBO  we  do  know  it  will  add  cost. 

The  Murphy  amendment  covers 
leases  not  now  covered  with  language 
so  vague  that  a  Government  agency 
renting  a  few  hiuidred  square  feet 
could  trigger  Davis-Bacon  for  an 
entire  office  complex.  It  extends  uiu%- 
allstic  prevailing  wages,  outdated  work 
rules,  and  onerous  paperwork  to  all 
the  small  specialty  firms  that  now  op- 
erate nonconstruction,  supply,  fabri- 
cating and  hauling  subcontractors.  In 


the  helper  category,  it  blocks  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  helper  regulations 
that  our  amendment  would  allow  to  go 
forward.  It  would  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  impose  at  will  Davis-Bacon 
mandates  on  totally  private  projects 
like  a  little  shopping  center  that  was 
so  controversial  in  Muskogee,  OK, 
back  in  1985,  if  a  Federal  grant  was  a 
small  part  of  a  tenuously  related  non- 
construction  project. 

Litigation,  by  creating  totally  new 
private  rights  of  action,  the  Murphy 
amendment  could  potentially  spur 
thousands,  literally  thousands,  of  new 
lawsuits  in  our  already  overburdened 
Federal  courts. 

There  is  no  real  threshold  change. 
The  bifurcated  Mtirphy  threshold  is 
meaningless  at  best.  It  would  exempt 
less  than  1  percent  of  all  the  Davis- 
Bacon  contracts. 

Compare  the  Stenholm-Stangeland- 
Valentine  compromise  reform.  We 
have  come  from  repeal  to  a  $1  million 
threshold  to,  today,  $250,000.  We  have 
come  from  repeal  to  preserving  the 
minlmiun  wage  prevailing  in  an  area. 

No  matter  how  many  times  speakers 
opposing  my  amendment  will  say  it, 
one  cannot  remove  the  fact  that  we 
are  for  the  prevailing  wage,  and  any- 
thing above  the  black  line  on  my  chart 
is  additional  cost. 

We  protect  rural  commimities,  and 
anyone  who  comes  close  to  represent- 
ing a  rural  area  knows  how  important 
reform  of  Davis-Bacon  is  to  oiu-  rural 
communities. 
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With  our  helper  provision,  we 
extend  the  first  rung  of  opportunity  to 
thousands  of  minorities,  women,  and 
new  workers  now  left  behind. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  22^ 
pages  of  the  Miuphy  expansion 
amendment.  Take  a  good  look  at  that 
one,  folks,  before  you  vote.  Give  us  our 
day  in  court.  There  are  105  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Davis-Bacon  reform  bill  that 
has  become  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment we  offer  today. 

Meaningful  reform,  meaningful 
reform,  that  is  where  we  are.  That  is 
what  we  ask.  We  ask  in  fact  that  we  be 
aUowed  to  do  as  this  chart  suggests. 
The  New  York  Times,  our  cities,  our 
coimties,  the  minority  contractors,  the 
Grace  Commission  all  say  repeal.  We 
say  no.  We  say  let  us  meet  the  oppos- 
ing views  in  this  bill  and  on  this  side  of 
the  question  half  way.  That  is  where 
we  are. 

We  ask  53  percent  of  the  savings, 
not  taking  one  penny  away  from  those 
who  contend,  as  I  readily  agree,  we 
should  pay  the  prevailing  wage.  In 
return  we  are  asked,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  the  Murphy  amendment,  because  If 
that  In  fact  passes  we  will  take  the 
current  status  quo  and  make  it  worse. 
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By  how  much?  We  do  not  know.  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  ask  that  question 
and  answer  it  ourselves,  because  we  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  going  to  be  some 
considerable  amount  of  dollars. 

The  small  business  community 
wants  reform,  wants  reform. 

It  is  Interesting,  and  I  will  conclude 
with  this,  we  just  had  a  vote,  and  I 
have  heard  a  lot  of  concern  about  the 
small  businesses,  we  just  had  a  5-per- 
cent set-aside  vote  pass  this  House  by 
a  vote  of  324.  This  amendment  is 
much  more  important  to  small  busi- 
nesses interested  in  contracts  than  the 
amendment  we  Just  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BewnettI. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  would  like  to  reply  to  a  remark 
that  was  just  made  a  moment  ago  that 
people  who  are  liberal  in  nature  admit 
that  this  is  not  a  very  logical  law,  and 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
law  I  am  not  very  liberal.  I  think  I  am 
probably  a  middle-of-the-road  individ- 
ual. But  I  must  say  that  I  think  this  is 
a  very  logical  law.  Herbert  Hoover 
signed  this  law  into  effect.  We  have 
Uved  with  it  for  a  long  time,  and  if  we 
want  to  change  this  law  we  ought  not 
to  do  it  before  full  hearings  in  some 
committee  of  Congress,  and  not  in  this 
way  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  will  return  the 
favor  when  I  have  the  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  contending 
that  all  of  this  savings  is  in  the  de- 
fense bill.  This  is  total  Government 
contract  work.  Defense  is  only  30  per- 
cent of  these  numbers. 

DOES  TH«  mJKPHY  AMKItBMDIT  EXPAND 
PRCV AILING  WAGE  LAW?  WO 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Murphy  amendment  have  invested 
considerable  time  and  expense  spread- 
ing misinformation  about  how  the 
Murphy  amendment  supposedly  vastly 
expands  Davis-Bacon  prevailing  wage 
law.  This  simply  is  not  true.  I  under 
stand  and  sympathize  with  my  col- 
leagues who  do  not  serve  on  the  Labor 
Committee  and  may  become  confused 
about  some  of  the  complicated  provi 
sions  in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  well 
as  related  administrative  and  judicial 
nilings  and  how  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment affects  current  law. 

This  amendment  saves  money— read 
the  CBO  letter  in  our  Committee 
Report  100-504. 

This  amendment  does  not  expand 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  cover  Federal 
lease  construction.  It  already  covers 
lease  construction.  CaU  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  ask  her  for  her  own 
Wage  AppeaJs  Board  rulings  in  the 
Fort  Drum  case  and  the  Crown  Point. 
IN.  Veterans  Clinic  case.  Both  apply 
Davis-Bacon  to  Federal  leases.  That  is 
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how  the  Secretary  of  Labor  currently 
interprets  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

This  amendment  does  not  expand 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  offsite  fabrica- 
tion facilities.  The  current  law  already 
covers  offsite  work,  which  is  undertak- 
en solely  in  support  of  a  Davis-Bacon 
project.  Call  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  ask  her. 

This  amendment  does  not  vastly 
expand  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  au- 
thority to  Interpret  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  and  make  her  rulings  binding  on 
other  agencies.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  already  has  that  authority  pur- 
suant to  Presidential  Reorganization 
Plan  Nq.  14  of  1950— an  Executive 
order  which  is  still  in  effect  today. 
Call  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  ask 
her. 

This  amendment  does  not  violate 
privacy  rights  by  ordering  release  of 
Copeland  Act  payroll  reports.  A  Feder- 
al circuit  court  of  appeals  decision  al- 
ready has  ordered  release  of  such  pay- 
roll reports.  This  amendment  actually 
narrows  the  payroll  information  that 
must  be  disclosed  under  that  court  de- 


cision. 

This  sunendment  does  not  subject 
construction  employers  to  a  new  and 
dangerous  private  right  to  action  for 
unpaid  wages.  The  private  right  in  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  existing 
private  rights  of  actions  in  section 
16(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
[FLSA].  Construction  employers  are 
already  subject  to  this  identical  FLSA 
private  right  of  action  for  any  over- 
time pay  violations  they  may  commit. 
Call  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  ask 
her. 

I  could  go  on.  but  I  think  my  col- 
leagues can  already  understand  that 
this  bin  is  not  imaginative,  new  or  rev- 
olutionary. It  is  largely  a  codification 
of  existing  prevailing  wage  law.  court 
rulings.  Presidential  Executive  orders, 
administrative  rulings  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
extant  body  of  prevailing  wage  law.  or 
related  wage  and  hour  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  ask 
the  House  to  join  with  me  once  again 
In  support  of  reasonable  reform  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  I  can  only  wish  that 
the  rest  of  my  life  would  be  as  certain 
and  as  regular  as  our  perennial  at- 
tempts to  reform  Davis-Bacon.  Manag- 
ing this  issue  every  year  has  become  so 
familiar  to  me  that  I  find  myself  men- 
tioning the  words  "Davis- Bacon"  when 
I  encounter  someone  complaining 
about  how  life  is  constantly  changing, 
and  taking  with  it  the  many  things 
that  they  have  come  to  rely  on.  With 
Davis-Bacon  the  old  adage  "the  more 
things  change  the  more  they  stay  the 
same"  could  not  be  more  true. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
preferred  to  deal  with  this  controver- 
sial issue  earlier  in  the  lOlst  Congress. 
That  may  have  been  a  better  time. 
However,  there  were  no  requests  to 
hold  hearings  and  in  light  of  the  dis- 


cord which  prevailed  during  the  earli- 
er months  of  this  session.  It  was  a  wise 
move  for  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  wait  until  now  to  address 
this  issue. 

The  question  now.  as  it  was  In  past 
debates  on  Davis-Bacon,  Is  the  same; 
do  we  want  real  reform  or  repeal  of 
the  act?  In  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Standards,  we  de- 
termined during  the  last  Congress 
that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  remains  an 
important  means  of  protecting  the 
livelihoods  of  American  workers.  And 
like  anything  that  works  well,  we 
would  like  to  keep  it  in  good  working 
order  so  we  proposed  modest  changes 
that  would  fine  tune  the  act.  not  de- 
stroy its  effectiveness  by  narrowing  its 
scope. 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  supported  a  Davis- 
Bacon  reform  proposal  that  would 
have  Increased  the  suit's  thresholds 
from  the  current  level  of  $2,000  to 
$50,000.  This  modest  approach  was 
adopted  by  the  House  as  an  amend- 
ment to  last  year's  defense  authoriza- 
tion blU  on  May  3,  1988.  but  unfortu- 
nately It  was  removed  In  conference.  I 
am  hoping  that  today  as  we  prepare  to 
vote,  to  give  the  Pentagon  $300  billion, 
that  we  will  not  forget  the  millions  of 
American  workers  who  depend  on  the 
decent  wage  established  for  them  by 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

We  find  now  ourselves  In  the  exact 
same  battle  as  a  year  ago  with  the 
same  players  and  the  same  numbers. 
The  amendment  that  I  am  asking  you 
to  support  today  with  some  minor 
technical  changes  Is  the  same  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  House  last  year. 
And  for  those  of  you  who  may  need  a 
refresher  course,  let  me  outline  for 
you  my  amendment. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  will  raise  the 
act's  coverage  threshold  for  construc- 
tion projects  financed  with  tax  dollars 
from  $2,000  to  $50,000.  It  raises  from 
$2,000  to  $15,000  the  threshold  for  re- 
pairs and  remodeling  on  Federal  con- 
tracts. 

It  provides  an  objective  standard  to 
prevent  agencies  from  splitting  con- 
tracts to  avoid  the  application  of  the 
new  threshold. 

It  compels  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  issue  more  timely  wage  determina- 
tions. 

It  restores  the  scope  of  prevailing 
wage  surveys  to  Include  all  similar  con- 
struction in  an  applicable  area  and  not 
statewide. 

It  provides  two  alternatives  to  the 
present  much  criticized  compliance 
system  of  exclusive  relief  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  It  expedites  the 
administrative  process,  and  It  provides 
a  private  right  of  action. 

It  reduces  by  50  percent  employer 
payroll  reporting  requirements  under 
the  Copeland  Act.  Employers  are  now 
required  to  file  weekly  reports  and 
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tinder  this  amendment  employers 
wotild  only  be  required  to  file  every 
other  week  or  26  times  per  year  in- 
stead of  52  times  per  year. 

It  codifies  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  issue  decisions  con- 
cerning interpretation  and  lu^pUcatlon 
of  the  act  which  are  final  and  binding 
on  all  agencies,  thus  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  by  legislation  the 
right  to  issue  orders  and  regulations 
which  it  now  does  by  Presidential  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

It  strengthens  current  law  applying 
prevailing  wages  on  lease-construction 
projects. 

It  defines  apprentice,  trainee,  and 
helper.  It  restricts  the  total  amotmt  of 
fringe  benefits  to  levels  determined  to 
be  prevailing  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  both 
simplifies  and  updates  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  It  brings  it  up  to  date  for 
1989,  and  in  doing  so  It  renews  and 
strengthens  our  resolve  to  protect 
American  workers  against  exploita- 
tion. This  amendment  is  a  sound  and 
balanced  approach  to  reform  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  I  ask  for  your 
support. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state 
my  opposition  to  the  Stenholm  amendment 
and  my  support  for  the  Murphy  amerxlment 

In  my  congressional  district,  any  relaxatxm 
of  Davis-Bacon  regulations  could  mean  that 
highly  skilled  workers  woukl  not  be  able  to 
work  on  several  projects  of  Importance  to  the 
region. 

Relaxing  Davis-Bacon  couM  result  in  an  In- 
crease of  contractors  bringing  In  outside  work- 
ers, many  of  them  lacking  the  needed  skills, 
while  highly  skilled  local  craftsmen  sit  on  the 
bench. 

In  fact  a  relaxatk>n  of  these  standards 
coukl  even  result  in  a  greater  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Substandard  work  by  less-skilled 
workers  might  mean  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future  this  work  wouM  have  to  be  Improved 
and  even  replaced. 

Mr.  Cttairman,  In  my  opinion  we  shouM  sup- 
port the  Murphy  provision  over  the  Stenholm 
amendment,  and  I  wouk)  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment  by  Congressman 
Murphy. 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  was  originally  passed  in  1931. 
Many  things  have  changed  in  the  Intervening 
56  years,  but  few  things  have  changed  as 
much  as  the  Federal  Govemmenf  s  involve- 
ment In  awarding  constnjclkxi  contracts.  The 
need  to  modernize  Davis-Bacon  has  come 
into  dear  focus  In  recent  years  and  now,  even 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  Davis-Bacon 
cannot  deny  that  changing  times  call  for 
ctianging  laws. 

Given  the  long  history  of  Davis-Bacon  and 
its  broad  application  in  Federal  constructnn 
programs,  40  minutes  of  debate  In  the  midst 
of  the  defense  authorization  bill  is  not  the  best 
way  to  consider  revising  this  law.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  House  leadership  has  not  seen  fit  to 
provide  for  a  separate  coraideration  of  Davis- 
Bacon.  Whether  the  amendment  being  offered 
today  by  Mr.  Stenholm  represents  the  abso- 


kite  best  that  Congress  can  do  is  unclear.  But 
it  is  a  relatively  modest  change  tfiat  is  dearly 
better  than  current  law.  It  is,  I  think,  also 
better  than  ttie  revision  offered  by  Mr. 
Murphy. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  exempts  only  7 
percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of  curfentty  cov- 
ered contracts  from  Davis-Bacon.  Yet,  in  so 
doing,  it  provides  a  savings  estimated  by  ttie 
Congresstonai  Budget  Offne  of  $2.4  billkxi  in 
5  years.  This  is  a  step  in  determining  whettwr 
such  an  exemptkxi  can  provkle  savings,  main- 
tain quality  construction,  and  not  disrupt  local 
labor  markets.  If  it  fails  to  deNver  on  these 
promises,  Cor>gre8S  can  reconsider.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  facing  growing  budgetary  pres- 
sures, however,  it  wouM  be  unwise  not  to  kx>k 
for  a  reasonable  way  to  reduce  Government 
sperxUng.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  time 
for  Davis-Bacon  reform  is  here  arxj  I  support 
the  Stenholm  amendment 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  a  Davis-Bacon  reform  bill 
(H.R.  2259)  introduced  by  my  friend  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Stenholm,  I  hse  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Murphy  amendment  I  woukj  like  to 
outline  just  two  of  the  many  creative  ways  in 
which  the  Murphy  amendment  wouM  force 
hurKkeds,  and  peduips  thousands,  more  Fed- 
eral contracts  under  the  coverage  of  tfie 
Davis-Bacon  Act  each  year. 

If  ertacted,  the  Murphy  anr)endment  would 
establish  burdensome  new  court  remedies  for 
soK»lled  interested  parties.  It  is  Important  to 
note  tfuit  the  term  "interested  parties"  does 
not  Indude  ttie  Government  or  contractor-em- 
pk>yers. 

By  establishing  an  unprecedented  "private 
right  of  actnn,"  the  Murphy  amendment  po- 
tentially wouU  send  thousands  of  contract  dis- 
putes into  tf)e  Federal  courts  every  year. 
Ttiese  suits  coukj  be  filed  if  interested  parties 
allege  tfwt  tfie  Government  dkj  not  apply 
Davis-Bacon  when  it  shouM  have.  Further,  a 
new  private  right  of  action  also  woukJ  t>e 
added  to  allow  interested  parties  to  sue  con- 
tractor-emptoyers  in  the  Federal  courts  for  al- 
leged noncompliarKe  with  Davis-Bacon.  Cur- 
rently, such  remedies  are  sought  tfvough  ad- 
ministrative review.  The  Murphy  amendment 
also  adds  to  the  risks  of  such  litigation  by  al- 
k>wing  plaintiffs,  if  they  are  successful  in  their 
complaints,  to  recover  attorneys'  fees  and 
costs  of  actkKi  from  deferxlants.  However,  the 
Murphy  amendment  does  not  indude  a  provi- 
skxi  for  a  defendant  to  recover  costs  from  a 
plaintiff  In  the  case  of  a  frivokxjs  action. 

CBO  has  stated  that  the  proviskxis  for  pri- 
vate rights  of  action  couW  result  In  consider- 
able litigation  and  construction  delays.  Cleariy, 
the  spectre  of  prolonged,  costty  court  battfes 
would  only  ensure  that  contacting  offcers 
simply  wouM  apply  Davis-Bacon  whether  ap- 
pfication  was  warranted  or  not  Similarly, 
small-  and  mirx>rity-owrted  firms  witfxxjt  large 
financial  resources  will  avoid  Federal  con- 
tracts in  even  greater  numbers  ttian  tttey  do 
now  shouW  the  Murphy  expartsion  take  effect 

Complicating  this  sceruvio  is  a  second  ex- 
pansionist provision  contained  In  the  Murphy 
amendment  This  proviskx)  wouM  require  bun- 
ding together  of  dissimilar  contracts  if  "they 
related  to  the  same  work  or  related  work." 
Under  this  vague  standard,  corrtracting  offi- 
cers likely  wouU  determine  that  many  con- 


tracts, which  appear  to  be  exempt  under 
Murphy,  actually  shouM  be  covered  by  Davis- 
Bacon.  These  decisions  wouU  be  made  in 
order  to  avoid  expected  court  appeals  under 
the  new  private  rights  of  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  \n  an  effort  to  reduce  ttie  def- 
icit. Congress  shoukJ  be  taking  steps  to  make 
the  Federal  contracting  process  more  com- 
petitive. Instead  of  encouraging  greater  com- 
petition, enactment  of  the  Murphy  amer^dment 
woukJ  restiict  opportunities  for  smal  contrac- 
tors to  enter  the  market  for  federaNy  funded 
construction,  alteration,  and  repair  work.  As 
such,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
to  defeat  the  Murphy  amendment  so  that  we 
can  vote  for  the  Stenholm  amerxknent,  whnh 
offers  much  needed  refonn  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  Murphy  substitute  to  the  Stenholm 
amendment  on  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 

The  Murphy  amendment  wouM  raise  the 
act's  threshold  to  $50,000  In  addttkxi  to  re- 
quiring the  Department  of  latot  to  assess 
prevailing  wages  more  regularly.  It  also  doses 
some  of  the  kxspholes  whnh  ttie  Department 
has  exploited  over  the  years  to  the  detriment 
of  men  and  women  in  the  construction  Indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  far  better  if  this 
amendment  had  been  thoughtfully  considered 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  am  confident  that  had  such  sessions 
been  heU,  we  woukl  have  gatfiered  a  large 
body  of  evkience  confirmirtg  the  absokJte  ne- 
cessity for  the  provisions  of  ttw  Davis-Bacon 
Act  as  it  presentiy  stands. 

My  disbict  in  southern  Illinois  has  ttw  high- 
est unemptoyment  rate  in  the  State — double 
the  national  average.  My  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  southern  Illinois  need  every  doNar  ttwt 
comes  into  our  district,  and  a  proposal  which 
would  effectively  cut  construction  wages  is  a 
cokj,  hard  slap  in  the  face. 

I  wouM  prefer  ttiat  we  were  not  here  today 
voting  on  Davis-Bacon,  t>ecause  I  believe  VnaX 
$50,000  threshoU  is  too  high.  And  ttie  thought 
of  raising  it  to  $250,000  is  outrageous.  I  sup- 
port the  Murphy  amendment,  but  I  would 
prefer  not  to  be  first  faced  «vitti  this  issue  on 
the  fkxx  of  the  House. 

WrttKMJt  a  doubt  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is 
one  of  tfie  most  signifKant  pieces  of  American 
latxx  law.  It  ensures  that  the  Government 
does  not  use  its  mighty  finarxaal  dout  to  dis- 
rupt kx»l  labor  markets.  The  need  for  the  act 
Is  as  great  today  as  It  was  in  1931— the  Fed- 
eral Government  sfxxjkj  not  undercut  wages 
in  tfie  construction  Industry. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong 
opposition  to  tfw  Stenlx)lm  amerKlment  wtich 
wouM  undermine  one  of  our  Nation's  most  im- 
portant and  basic  labor  laws,  ttie  Davis-Bacon 
Act 

This  is  but  the  latest  attempt  by  tfie  oppo- 
nents to  mask  Davis-Bacon  reform  wouM 
completely  undermine  ttiis  Important  law 
wtiich  tMiielits  tfiousnds  of  working  men  and 
women  in  ttie  construction  and  bukfing 
trades.  A  similar  amendment  was  Introduced 
last  year  wfien  tfie  House  considered  tfie  De- 
partrnent  of  Defense  auttwrizalion  bill.  At  tfiat 
time,  the  House  soundly  rejected  tfie  amend- 
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ment  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr  Sten- 
HOLM.  We  should  do  so  again  today 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment  suggest 
that  this  IS  a  modest  effort  at  reform  But  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  facts  of  what  this  amend- 
ment would  really  do. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  would  raise  the 
threshold  tor  tfie  application  of  Davis-Bacon 
from  the  current  $2,000  to  $250,000,  an  in- 
crease of  1.250  percent.  Such  an  increase  m 
the  Davis-Bacon  threshold  would  have  the 
impact  of  exempting  70  percent  of  all  Defense 
Department  construction  protects  entirely  from 
the  wage  protections  of  the  act.  That  is  not  a 
reform  amendment.  That  is  a  gutting  amend- 
ment to  the  tMisic  policy  and  law 

The  amendment  purportedly  prohibits  the 
artifiaal  splitting  of  contracts  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  application  of  Davis-Bacon 
prevailing  wage  rates.  Unfortunately,  however 
ttie  Stenholm  amendment  would  also  permit 
the  expanded  use  of  helpers  and  would  relax 
tt>e  payroll  reporting  requirements  foi  employ 
ers  who  would  be  permitted  to  tile  quarterly 
reports  instead  of  weekly  reports,  thereby  un- 
dermining the  Department  of  Labor  s  ability  to 
monitor  and  enforce  compliance  with  the  act 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  the  one-sided  approach  of  reforming 
Davis-Bacon  embodied  m  the  Stenholm 
amendment.  Instead.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  fair  and  balanced  approach  repre- 
sented in  the  Murphy-Hawkins  substitute 
amendment. 

Murphy-Hawkins  raises  the  Davis- Bacon 
threshold  from  $2,000  to  $50,000  and  pro- 
vides an  obiective  rather  than  subjective 
standard  to  prevent  Federal  agencies  from 
splitting  contracts  to  avoid  the  application  ot 
the  act. 

Murphy- Hawkins  requires  that  more  timely 
wage  determinations  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  also  restores  the  scope  of 
prevailing  wage  surveys  to  include  all  similar 
construction  work  in  an  applicable  survey 
area. 

Murphy-Hawkins  provides  contractors  two 
alternatives  tor  redressing  compliance  griev 
ances,  one.  through  an  expedited  administra- 
tive review  process  within  \Ue  Department  o» 
Labor,  and  another  by  giving  contractors  a  pn 
vate  nght  of  action. 

Murphy-Hawkins  also  reduces  employer 
payroll  reporting  requirements  while  maintain 
ing  the  existing  reporting  timetable 

Murphy-Hawkins  removes  existing  ambigu- 
ities from  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  by  defining  the 
terms  "apprentice",  "helper",  and  trainee  , 
and  also  codifies  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Latxx  to  issue  decisions  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  and  application  ot 
Davis-Bacon  that  are  final  and  binding  on  all 
executive  branch  ager>c»es 

Finally,  the  Murphy-Hawkins  amendment  re- 
stncts  tfie  amount  of  fnnge  benefits  which  an 
emptoyer  may  include  as  part  of  the  prevailing 
wage  payiDent  to  the  aggregate  level  of  fnnge 
benefits  wtuch  are  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  prevailing  in  an  applicable  area 

The  Murp^y-Hawkins  amendment  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  2216,  which  passed  the  House  on 
May  3,  1988.  this  is  true  reform  I  voted  for 
that  legislation  and  continue  to  strongly  sup- 
port this  measure  because  it  is  the  only  fair 
arid     comprehensive     Davis-Bacon     reform 


measure  under  consideration  today  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reiect  the  Stenholm  amendment 
and  *o  support  the  Murphy-Hawkins  substitute 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Murphy]  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
holm]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  remind  Members  that  if  a 
second  vote  is  ordered,  it  will  be  a  5- 
minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  223,  noes 
201.  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No    1811 

AYES-223 

AcKfrm&ri 

Edwards  iCA  J 

Leiand 

.\kaKa 

Engel 

Levin  iMI ' 

Alexander 

Erdrelch 

Levine  iCA' 

.Anderson 

Espy 

Lewis  (CA' 

Annunzio 

Evans 

Uwls(GA' 

AppleKate 

Pascell 

Uoyd 

.Vspin 

Eazio 

Long 

Atkuis 

Felghan 

Lowey  '  NY  ' 

AuCoin 

Fish 

Luken.  Thomas 

Bates 

Hake 

Man  ton 

Beilen-son 

Klippo 

Markey 

Bennett 

Foglietta 

Martinez 

Bentle> 

Ford    Mil 

Mat£ui 

Berman 

Ford  '  TN  ' 

Mavroules 

BeMll 

F"rank 

McCloskey 

Bilbray 

FYost 

McDade 

Boehlen 

Garcia 

McDermott 

B«iggs 

Ciaydos 

McOrath 

Bonior 

Gejdenson 

McHugh 

Borski 

Gephardt 

McMlUen  '  MD  ■ 

Bosco 

Glbt>on.s 

McNulty 

EJoucher 

Gilman 

Mfume 

Boxer 

Glickman 

Miller  iCAi 

Brennan 

Gonzalez 

Mineta 

Brooks 

Cjordon 

Moakley 

Browder 

Gray 

Mollohan 

Brown  '  CA  i 

Ouarlni 

MorrLson  i  CT ' 

Brure 

Hail  lOHi 

Mrazek 

Bryant 

Hamilton 

Murphy 

BiLstamante 

Hams 

Murtha 

Campbell  iCO) 

Hawkins 

Nagle 

C'ardin 

Hayes    11.' 

Natcher 

Carr 

Hertel 

Neal  I  MA) 

Clarke 

Hoagland 

Nelson 

Clay 

Hochbrueckner 

Nowak 

Clement 

Horton 

Oakar 

Coleman    TXi 

Hoyer 

Oberslar 

Conte 

Hubbard 

Obey 

Conyers 

Hughes 

Ortiz 

Coslello 

Jacobs 

Owens  '  NY . 

Coyne 

Johrvson  'SDi 

Owens  1 UT  i 

Crockett 

Jones  I  GA ' 

Pailone 

Uavis 

JonU 

F'anetta 

DePazlo 

Kanjorski 

Pashayan 

Dellums 

Kaptur 

F^yne  (NJ) 

Dicks 

Kaslenmeier 

Pease 

Dingell 

Kennedy 

Pelosi 

Dixon 

Keruielly 

F^rktns 

Donnelly 

KUdee 

Pickle 

Dorgan  '  ND  < 

Kleczka 

Poshard 

Downey 

Kolter 

Rahall 

Durbln 

Koslmayer 

FUmgel 

Dwyer 

LaPalce 

Richardson 

Dymally 

Lantos 

Ridge 

Dyson 

Laughlin 

Rlnaldo 

Early 

Lehman  i  CA  i 

Robinson 

Eckart 

Ijehman  i  FT,' 

Roe 

Rose 

Smith  iFLi 

Vlsclosky 

Rostenkowski 

Smith  1  lA  1 

Volkmer 

Roybal 

Smith  (NJi 

Walgren 

Russo 

Solarz 

WaUh 

Sabo 

Solomon 

Waxrnan 

Sangmelster 

Staggers 

Weiss 

Savage 

Stalllngs 

Weldon 

Sawyer 

Stark 

Wheat 

Scheuer 

Studds 

Williams 

Schroeder 

Swift 

Wilson 

Schumer 

Torres 

wise 

Sharp 

TorrlcelU 

Wolpe 

Shays 

Towns 

Wyden 

Slkorski 

Traficant 

Yates 

Skaggs 

Traxler 

Yatron 

Skelton 

Udall 

Young  (AKi 

Slattery 

Unsoeid 

Slaughter  1  NY' 

Vento 
NOES-201 

Andrews 

Heney 

F*nce 

Anthony 

Hefner 

Pursell 

Archer 

Henry 

Quillen 

Armey 

Herger 

Ravenel 

Baker 

Hller 

Ray 

Ballenger 

HoUoway 

Regula 

Barnard 

Hopkuis 

Rhodes 

Bartlett 

Houghton 

Rllter 

Barton 

Huckaby 

Roberts 

Bateman 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Bereuter 

Hutlo 

Rohrabacher 

Biiirakis 

Inhofe 

Roth 

Bllley 

Ireland 

Roukema 

Broomfleld 

James 

Rowland  iCTi 

Brown  '  CO ) 

Jenkins 

Rowland  iGA) 

Buechner 

Johnson  iCTi 

Saikl 

Banning 

Johnston 

Sarpalius 

Burton 

Jones  ( NC ' 

Saxton 

Byron 

Kaslch 

Schaefer 

Callahan 

Kolbe 

Schiff 

Campbell  tCA) 

Kyi 

Schneider 

Carper 

Lagomarsino 

Schuette 

Chandler 

Lancaster 

Schulze 

Chapman 

Leach  (lAi 

Sensenbrenner 

dinger 

Leath'TX) 

Shaw 

Coble 

Lent 

Shumway 

Coleman  i  MO ' 

Lewis  1  FT,  i 

Shuster 

Combest 

Lightfoot 

Sisisky 

Cooper 

Livmgston 

Skeen 

Coughlin 

Lowery  iCAi 

Slaughter  (VAi 

Cox 

Lukens.  Donald 

Smith  (MSi 

Craig 

Machtley 

Smith  (NEi 

Crane 

Madigan 

Smith  (TXi 

Dardeii 

Marlenee 

Smith  (VTi 

de  la  Garza 

Martin  cILi 

Smith,  Denny 

DeLay 

Martin  (NY) 

(OR) 

Derrick 

Mazzoli 

Smith,  Robert 

DeWine 

McCandless 

(NHi 

Dickinson 

McCollum 

Smith,  Robert 

Doman  'CA' 

McCrery 

(ORi 

Douglas 

McCurdy 

Snowe 

Dreier 

McEwen 

Spence 

Duncan 

McMillan  (NCi 

Spratt 

Edwards  I  OKI 

Meyers 

Stangeland 

Emerson 

Michel 

Steams 

EnglLsh 

Miller  (OH  1 

Stenholm 

F^weli 

Miller  (WAi 

Slump 

Fields 

Molinarl 

Sundquisl 

Frenzel 

Montgomery 

Synar 

Gaiiegly 

Moody 

Tallon 

Gallo 

Moorhead 

Tanner 

Gekas 

Morella 

Tauke 

Gillmor 

Morrison  (WAi 

Tauzln 

Gingrich 

Myers 

Thomas  (CAi 

Goodling 

NeaKNCi 

Thomas  (GAI 

Ooss 

NIelson 

Thomas  (WY) 

Gradison 

Olln 

Upton 

Grandy 

Oxley 

Valentine 

Grant 

Packard 

Vander  Jagt 

Green 

Parker 

Vucanovlch 

Gunderson 

FHuTis 

Walker 

HalKTX) 

F^tterson 

Watkins 

Hammerschmidt  Paxon 

Weber 

Hancock 

F>ayne  (VA) 

Whittaker 

Hansen 

Penny 

Whitten 

Hastert 

Petri 

Wolf 

Hatcher 

Pickett 

Wylie 

Hayes  iLAi 

Porter 

Young  (FT.I 

NOT  VOTING 

-7 

Collins 

Florio 

Stokes 

Courier 

Hyde 

Dannemeyer 

Upinskl 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Stokes  for.  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer 
against. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland 
changed  his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCOROED  VOTK 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  Chairman  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reminds  Members  that  this  is  a 
5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  224,  noes 
196,  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  182] 

AYES-224 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fazio 

F^lghan 

Fish 

Flake 

Fllppo 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

FYank 

FYost 

Garcia 

GaydoE 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Oonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Guarlnl 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hertel 

Hoaglmnd 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Betlenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

BevUl 

Bilbray 

Boehlert 

Hoggs 

Bonior 

BorsU 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

CosteUo 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

I>avls 

de  la  Oarza 

DePazlo 

Dellums 

Dicks 

DIngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 


Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Koetmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mamoll 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mfume 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

NelM>n 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberatar 


Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (ITT) 

Pailone 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Payne (NJ) 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poshard 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 


Sangmelster 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shays 

Slkorski 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 


Andrews 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUlrakts 

BUley 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Combest 

C(x>per 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Darden 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Dimcan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

FaweU 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Oallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

GlUmor 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gunderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 


NOES— 196 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnston 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (FT,) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUer(WA) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Neal  (NC) 

Nielson 

OUn 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Parris 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Permy 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

FVice 

Pursell 


Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeid 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


Quillen 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Salki 

Sarpalius 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (&IS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Flobert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tarmer 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
Wolf 
Wylie 
Young  (FL) 


Boxer 
Collins 
Courier 
Dannemeyer 


NOT  VOTING-11 

Plorio 
Houghton 
Hyde 
Upinskl 
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Pelosi 
Stokes 
WaUh 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer 
against. 

Mrs.  ColUns  for,  with  Mr.  Houghton 
against. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLAMATION 

Mr.  WAUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  roll- 
call  vote  182  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained getting  to  the  floor.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Stenholm  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  permanent  Record  in- 
clude my  statement  of  explanation  im- 
mediately after  the  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  vote 
182,  I  was  unavoidably  detained  getting  to  the 
fl(X>r.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
In  favor  of  the  Stenholm  amendment,  as 
amended. 

I  ask  tfiat  the  permanent  Record  irxdude 
my  statement  of  explanation  immediately  after 
the  vote. 

F-14  AIRCRArr  AND  V-J3  AIRCRAFT 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Monday,  July  24,  1989,  and 
House  Resolution  211,  it  is  now  in 
order  to  consider  an  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  F-14  aircraft  and  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  V-22  aircraft,  by, 
and  if  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson].  Said 
amendments  shall  each  be  debatable 
for  20  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  shall  be 
considered  in  lieu  of  amendment  No. 
25  printed  in  part  2  of  House  Report 
101-168.  Said  amendments  are  deemed 
to  have  appeared  in  part  1  of  said 
report. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  rule  makes  in  order  at  this  point 
my  amendment  to  strike  the  F-14  and 
V-22  weapons  systems. 

I  have  talked  to  many  Members 
about  both  systems.  I  know  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  concern  on  both.  Dealing 
with  the  F-14  first,  I  have  talked  to 
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the  Navy,  I  have  talked  to  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  have  talked  to  my  coUeagoies, 
and  I  have  studied  the  earlier  vote  on 
this  subject.  I  have  been  prevailed 
upon  very  strenuously  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  LentI  in 
whose  district  the  P-14's  are  produced: 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McGrath],  in  whose  district  many 
Grumman  employees  reside;  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  James]. 
whose  district  contains  a  Gnimman  fa- 
cility, the  largest  employer  In  his  dis- 
trict; by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Martin],  who  is  a  former 
Marine  P-4  fighter  pUot.  who  flew  in 
Vietnam;  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Lewis],  in  whose  district 
some  1.40  Grumman  employees  reside. 
I  have  talked  with  many  on  my  side, 
and  we  have  also  looked  at  the  whip 
count. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  intent  not  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  F-14. 

As  to  the  V-22,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  a  supporter  of  that  concept 
since  Bell  first  started  it  10  years  ago. 
I  have  been  to  Fort  Worth,  and  I  have 
seen  the  first  two  prototypes  fly.  The 
only  question  about  the  V-22  is  that  of 
funding.  The  V-22  certainly  has  a 
place  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  in  com- 
mercial aviation,  and  someday  we  will 
be  very  pleased  that  we  have  it. 

D  1650 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  fi- 
nancial constraints,  the  administration 
felt  constrained  to  include  the  V-22  in 
its  package  of  cuts,  and  I  am  support- 
ive of  the  administration's  position.  I 
said  at  the  time  that  I  did  not  agree 
with  everything  in  the  DOD  budget 
request.  The  V-22  is  one  of  the  cuts  I 
did  not  agree  with,  but.  having  been 
able  to  see  lightning  and  hear  thun- 
der, read  the  votes,  and  having  talked 
to  General  Gray  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  my  colleasrues  on  the  floor,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  vote  of  the  House 
previously  taken  would  stand  if  of- 
fered again,  and  therefore  I  see  no 
need  to  go  through  this  motion  again 
by  asking  our  Members  to  walk  the 
plank  once  more  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  intention  not  to  offer  the  motion 
to  strike  either  the  F-14D  or  the  V-22. 
and.  that  being  the  case,  this  brings  us 
up  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  MirmesoU  [Mr.  Frenzel]  on 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

OUTUkT  CnXJHCS 

The  Chairman  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dttrbiu).  It  is  now  in  order  to  debate 
the  subject  matter  of  outlay  ceUings. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
iHsowl  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  an  inquiry? 

Are  we  going  to  designate  the 
amendment  at  a  point  later  in  the 
debate  when  we  get  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address  the 
issue  of  the  budget  authority  outlays, 
which  Is  now  the  topic  before  us,  and  I 
would  like"  to  also  yield  some  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta),  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  here,  but  what 
we  have  got  is  a  different  version  of 
the  amendment  and  an  amendment 
which  in  effect  Incorporates  the 
amendment  that  I  had  and  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically  what  we  are 
doing  here  with  this  amendment  now 
is  in  effect  three  different  things.  One 
is  to  put  the  requirement  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  manage  the 
spending  in  the  Pentagon  such  that 
the  outlay  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1990 
is  not  exceeded.  The  second  part  of 
the  amendment  is  to  incorporate  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  in  regard  to 
the  payday,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
amendment  is  to  request  that  the  vari- 
ous institutions  doing  the  estimating 
of  these  outlays,  OMB,  CBO  and 
others;  we  are  making  requests  that 
they  meet  together  and  try  and  reduce 
the  discrepancies  in  the  estimates  that 
they  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  here  is 
an  amendment  that.  I  think,  will  take 
care  of  the  problem  and  which  will  in- 
corporate all  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta].  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  for  his  cooperation  and  also 
thank  the  staff  for  their  cooperation 
in  trying  to  resolve  our  differences 
here  with  regard  to  the  budget  outlay 
issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question, 
and  I  recognize  the  constraints  that 
were  established  under  the  budget  res- 
olution and  under  the  summit  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  all  areas,  and 
they  are  particularly  difficult  when  it 
comes  to  the  defense  area  because  we 
are  trying  to  balance  the  outlay 
budget  authority  ratios  with  the  needs 
of  both  procurement  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  readiness  and  maintenance. 

So,  recognizing  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties here  in  terms  of  adhering  to 
the  numbers,  nevertheless  the  num- 
t)ers  were  agreed  to  by  the  President, 
by  the  leadership  of  the  House,  and 


the  other  body  and  by  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  context  of  the  budget 
resolution.  The  nimibers  are  there. 
The  numbers  for  defense  that  were  es- 
tablished in  the  budget  resolution  pro- 
vided for  an  outlay  number  of  $299.2 
billion  and  a  budget  authority  level  of 
$305.5  biUion. 

At  no  time,  at  no  time,  was  there 
agreement  that  this  could  involve  a 
pay  shift.  Indeed  we  discussed  a  pay 
shift  in  the  context  of  the  simimlt  and 
agreed  that  no  pay  shift  would  be 
made  in  order  to  reach  these  numbers. 
We  acknowledged  the  problems  of 
trying  to  meet  the  outlay  BA.  but  we 
also  stated  at  the  time  that  there 
would  not  be  a  pay  shift  used  by  any 
of  the  agencies  in  order  to  achieve  the 
numbers  that  we  had  agreed  to  be- 
cause obviously  then  we  do  not  have  a 
299.2  number  with  regard  to  outlays. 
We  have  something  like  a  $302.1  bil- 
lion number  with  regard  to  outlays, 
and  that  was  not  the  Intent  of  those 
that  were  engaged  in  the  summit,  nor 
the  intent,  I  think,  of  the  Congress 
when  it  voted  those  numbers  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

The  Secretary,  obviously  seeing  the 
constraints  of  the  budget,  decided  to 
use  his  power  to  shift  pay  in  order  to 
move  the  pay  from  October  1  of  the 
fiscal  year  1990  into  September  of 
fiscal  year  1989,  thereby  taking  rough- 
ly $2.9  billion  out  of  next  fiscal  year, 
and  moving  it  to  this  fiscal  year  and, 
therefore,  giving  himself  about  an- 
other $2.9  billion  in  outlays  to  spend 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  That  was  exactly 
what  we  said  we  would  not  support  in 
the  context  of  the  summit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  con- 
straints facing  the  Secretary.  I  also 
recognize  the  power  that  he  has,  and 
we  are  not  questioning  that  when  it 
comes  to  shifting  a  payday  when  it 
falls  on  a  holiday  or  falls  on  a  week- 
end, but  it  was  obvious  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  sole  reason  for  doing  it, 
since  they  did  not  do  it  last  year  when 
the  payday  fell  on  a  Saturday,  the  sole 
reason  for  doing  it  was  to  give  them- 
selves an  additional  $2.9  billion  in  ad- 
ditional outlays. 

The  OMB,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  said,  "We'll  accept 
that  with  regard  to  defense,  but  we'll 
stop  every  other  agency  from  doing 
it." 

The  leadership  in  the  Congress,  the 
bipartisan  leadership  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  side,  and  the  chair- 
men of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  said.  "We  wlU  not 
allow  these  pay  shifts  anywhere.  We 
Intend  to  stand  by  the  agreement  that 
was  arrived  at."  and  for  that  reason  we 
have  opposed  all  of  the  pay  shifts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  reasons 
for  opposing  these  kinds  of  pay  shifts? 
No.  1.  it  certainly  violates  the  intent  of 
the  budget  agreement.  We  established 
a  number,  we  intended  to  stick  to  that 
number,  and  for  that  reason  to  use 
this  kind  of  pay  shift  is  basically  to 
avoid  the  numbers  that  we  agreed  to 


in  the  summit  and  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  il- 
lusory savings.  This  Is  an  accounting 
gimmick  of  moving  funding  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  It  is  not  real  savings 
and,  therefore,  does  not  reflect  the 
kind  of  savings  we  try  to  achieve  by 
virtue  of  the  budget  agreement. 

Third,  it  is  a  terrible  precedent  be- 
cause we  have  some  $30  billion  out 
there  that  could  be  shifted  by  virtue 
of  the  pension  and  retirement  fimds 
that  are  paid  by  virtue  of  the  other 
pay  that  is  involved  with  the  other  de- 
partments and  so  obviously,  if  defense 
could  do  it,  then  why  should  other 
committees  not  be  able  to  do  it,  other 
departments  be  able  to  do  it,  in  order 
to  achieve  additioiml  phony  savings 
for  fiscal  year  1990? 

The  last  point  is  that  it  is  simply  not 
fair.  Last  week,  in  enforcing  the  lead- 
ership's position,  we  basically  said  to 
the  VA-HUD  appropriations  bill,  "You 
cannot  engage  in  this  kind  of  shift," 
and  I  presented  a  point  order  to  this 
type  of  shift  in  that  appropriations 
bill.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  threat  the 
other  Appropriations  Committees  dif- 
ferently than  the  defense  area,  and  it 
Is  for  that  reason  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frzhzel],  my 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  is  presenting  the  amendment 
that  Is  now  included  in  this  amend- 
ment, the  Frenzel  amendment,  which 
basically  prevents  the  Secretary  from 
making  that  shift  In  this  fiscal  year.  It 
only  applies  to  the  shift  that  would  go 
on  in  October. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta] has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California, 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  additional  time. 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  confronted 
with  what  is  a  proposed  cap  on  outlays 
here.  It  establishes  a  cap  that  would 
reach  the  $299.2  billion  level  and  hold 
outlays  to  that  level. 

Now,  while  there  are  legitimate  con- 
cerns that  the  Budget  Committee  and 
others  would  have  with  regard  to  out- 
lays being  pushed  into  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  perhaps  some  bad  manage- 
ment practices  that  could  result  from 
this  kind  of  approach,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  says  that  this 
language  is  enforceable  and  that  we 
are  putting  in  place  a  cap  that  they 
are  prepared  to  score  for  budget  pur- 
poses. 

So  for  those  reasons,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  go  to  establishing  this 
kind  of  cap. 

I  think  the  combination  included  in 
this  amendment  does  two  very  impor- 


tant things.  It  eliminates  what  I  think 
Is  a  very  bad  precedent  if  we  use  the 
pay  shift  in  order  to  create  additional 
outlays  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  basi- 
cally bust  the  budget. 

Second,  it  establishes  this  cap  which 
I  think  sends  a  very  strong  signal  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  the 
administration  that  we  will  adhere  to 
the  $299.2  billion  outlay  limit  estab- 
lished by  the  budget  agreement. 

It  is  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  support  the  amendment 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  will  present. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  made  the  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
ment and  passed  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, we  agreed  that  the  outlay  and 
budget  authority  figures  for  defense 
spending  were  both  a  ceiling  and  a 
floor.  We  knew  at  that  time  that  CBO 
and  OMB  had  spend-out  differences, 
which  meant  that  we  were  going  to 
have  trouble.  There  was  a  $3.6  billion 
difference  between  the  spend-out  esti- 
mates of  those  two  agencies;  however, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Committees 
have  always  used  the  estimates  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  it 
has  been  oiu-  intention  to  do  so  since 
that  agreement  was  signed. 

DOD,  however,  got  back  its  numbers 
under  the  budget  and  decided  that  it 
needed  the  $3.6  bUlion  of  outlays 
under  its  estimates,  and  under  the 
CBO  estimates  it  would  need  $3.6  bU- 
lion more. 

In  desperation,  the  Secretary  issued 
a  payday  shift  announcement  which 
provided  that  $2.7  billion  was  pushed 
back  into  fiscal  year  1989.  had  the  di- 
rective been  made  effective,  and  that 
would  have  opened  up  $2.7  billion  of 
new  outlays  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
above  and  beyond  that  contemplated 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

Now,  the  problem  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  that  they  could 
not  fit  the  program  they  needed  to 
keep  the  country  secure  in  their  opin- 
ion. 

The  problem  for  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  that  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  suggested  was  shattering  to 
the  budget  agreement  and  to  the 
budget  resolution. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  ac- 
knowledging what  it  thought  to  be  re- 
ality authorized  up  to  what  the  figure 
for  outlajrs  would  have  been  if  the  Sec- 
retary's directive  would  have  been  put 
into  operation. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  have  to 
have  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
Frenzel  amendment,  that  is.  a  require- 
ment that  the  Department  of  Defense 
make  its  1990  payrolls  actually  pay- 
able in  1990. 


If  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  adopted,  you  will 
adopt  my  amendment  and  you  will  re- 
quire that  1990  will  have  only  365  days 
and  12  pay  periods. 

You  will  enforce  what  is  the  biparti- 
san budget  agreement  in  oiu-  budget 
resolution. 

The  other  half  of  the  amendment, 
or  the  one-third  of  it,  is  the  Aspin  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  through 
powers  conferred  in  him  through  the 
Aspin  amendment  makes  reductions  so 
that  the  $299.2  billion  outlay  ceiling  is 
not  violated.  That  solves  the  Budget 
Committee  problem.  It  solves  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  problem.  It 
does  not  solve  Mr.  Cheney's  problem. 
He  still  needs  more  outlays  to  provide 
the  defense  that  he  thinks  is  necessary 
for  the  Republic  and  his  needs  are 
going  to  have  to  find  some  resolution 
when  the  appropriation  comes  to  the 
floor. 

So  I  do  not  want  Members  to  think 
that  the  problem  is  solved.  It  is  not 
solved  yet,  but  what  is  solved  is  that 
the  House  will  have  taken  a  position 
against  the  precendent  of  shifting  pay- 
days and  will  have  I  hope  set  a  strong 
precedent  to  prevent  us  from  the 
urges  that  we  may  have  in  the  future 
to  make  these  kinds  of  shifts. 

For  instance,  had  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  been  given  this 
authority  by  their  authorizers  or  ap- 
propriators,  we  would  have  had  more 
than  $10  billion  of  pajrroll  shifted  into 
fiscal  year  1989  and  opened  up  more 
than  $10  billion  of  outlay  spending  in 
1990,  and  if  we  carried  over  into  retire- 
ment and  into  Social  Security,  that 
amount  of  money  would  be  $30  billion. 
Obviously,  that  would  be  absolutely 
ruinous  to  the  budget  and  to  our  ef- 
forts in  the  future  to  control  outlays 
at  all. 

My  amendment  rescinds  the  Secre- 
tary's order.  As  I  suggested,  it  solves 
the  budget  problem  and  sets  a  desira- 
ble precedent.  It  does  not  for  the  long 
term  solve  the  problem  that  confronts 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  we 
have  to  take  that  into  account. 

I  believe  that  you  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  cap  program,  as  is  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in 
his  amendment. 

I  would  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  do  not  like  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  because  it  shelters  all  the 
items  of  congressional  interest,  forces 
the  Secretary  to  reduce  programs 
probably  that  he  thinks  are  vital,  but 
the  Congress  may  not. 

In  fact,  the  definition  of  congres- 
sional interest  is  a  little  vague.  It  is 
said  the  Secretary  wlU  not  know  one 
of  those  until  he  steps  on  it  and  then 
he  will  hear  plenty  about  it. 

The  Aspin  amendment  also  tells  the 
Secretary  that  he  can  defer  payments 
into  fiscal  year  1991.  That  is  almost  as 
grievous  a  sin  as  pushing  them  into 
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1989.  because  it  compounds  our  deficit 
reduction  problems  and  our  Gramm- 
Rudman  problems  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991.  which  is  going  to  be  a  tough  year 
anyway;  but  on  balance  when  I  look  at 
the  precedent  and  the  needs  of 
making  good  on  our  budget  resolution 
for  this  year.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  way  out  other  than  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  knowing  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  make  some  fur- 
ther resolution  of  the  problem  to  satis- 
fy the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  therefore  suggest  to  the  House 
that  it  is  the  best  overall  policy  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  hope  that  will 
in  fact  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxleh). 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
extend  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment.  This  is  a  tortuous  kind  of 
procedure  we  are  going  through.  What 
I  want  to  do  first  is  commend  both  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta]  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Frenzel),  who  are  being 
true  to  the  budget  process,  the  summit 
process,  and  deserve  all  our  apprecia 
tion  for  the  integrity  and  the  honesty 
with  which  they  have  approached  a 
very  difficult  issue  that  was  forced 
upon  them  as  a  consequence  of  the  Di 
rector  of  OMB  seeking  to  go  outside  of 
the  summit  agreement  and  find  more 
money  for  DOD. 

I  suspect  that  the  OMB  Director 
miscalculated  when  he  was  at  the 
summit  table  and  did  not  have  the  fig 
ures  in  the  agreement  that  he  had  be- 
lieved ought  to  be  or  was  necessary  as 
they  walked  away  from  the  table,  be- 
cause in  my  judgment  after  they  com- 
pleted the  budget  agreement,  the  ink 
was  not  dry  when  Mr.  Darman  was 
plarming  ways  to  circumvent  it 
through  the  technique  that  we  are 
now  seeking  today  to  short  circuit. 
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We  cannot  have  a  level  playing  field, 
and  that  is  what  was  intended  in  the 
budget  agreement,  as  I  understand  it, 
at  the  summit,  certain  kinds  of  balanc- 
ing and  symmetry  between  domestic 
programs,  defense  programs,  and  the 
need  to  bring  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol. 

One  can  argue  a  lot  of  different 
ways  about  whether  it  was  done, 
whether  we  ought  to  do  this,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera.  That  point  of  the  matter  is 
that  everyone  came  away  from  the 
Uble  confident  that  they  had  an  un- 
derstanding which  would  be  observed 
and  faithfully  carried  out.  Regretfully, 
regretfully,  the  Director  of  OMB  dou- 
blecrossed  them,  doublecrossed  them 
before  the  ink  was  dry,  and  we  find 


ourselves  now  in  this  peculiar  predica- 
ment in  which  we  have  to  rescind  a  de- 
cision that,  in  my  judgment,  had  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  OMB  Director 
when  they  moved  the  pay  date  for 
DOD. 

It  is  a  contorted  kind  of  explanation 
that  we  get  out  of  them.  The  Budget 
Director  says,  We  do  not  want  any 
more  of  these  movements  prospective- 
ly.' He  did  not  say.  "I  am  calling  DOD 
and  telling  them  to  rescind  what  they 
have  done."  He  certainly  could  have 
done  that. 

Both  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
that  1  spoke  of.  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel], 
forcefully,  as  I  understand  it.  brought 
to  the  attention  of  OMB  the  fact  that 
they  believe  this  is  outside  of  the 
budget  agreement,  what  DOD  is  doing 
in  the  movement  of  the  payday. 

He.  meaning  Mr.  Darman,  could 
easily  change  it.  easily  change  it.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  superdetective  to 
figure  out  what  went  on. 

What  troubles  me,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  I  am  speaking  is  this:  I  am 
convinced  that  the  gorilla  sits  wherev- 
er it  wants  to  sit.  I  verbalized  this  to 
my  good  friends  directing  the  budget 
process  here,  and  they  are  committed, 
I  want  to  tell  the  Members,  personally, 
each  of  these  two  gentlemen  have  as- 
sured me  they  will  assure  the  member- 
ship that  they  are  personally  commit- 
ted to  making  certain  that  the  lan- 
guage that  is  seen  here  is  carried  out 
to  the  full  intent  of  the  law. 

The  problem  we  have  is  there  are 
other  game-players  in  town  equally  as 
committed  to  frustrate  this  language 
and  make  dam  sure  that  DOD  gets 
$2.8  billion  more  money,  and  they 
have  some  people  sitting  in  this  room 
who  will  help  them. 

What  I  am  going  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  commend  my  two  friends 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  It  is 
a  difficult  task,  a  thankless  task,  and 
just  remember  that  the  guy  we  are 
dealing  with  doublecrossed  us  once 
and  he  will  do  it  again. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Penny]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

As  was  mentioned  by  previous  speak- 
ers, last  week  we  did  deal  with  a  simi- 
lar issue  when  the  VA,  HUD,  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  appropriations  bill 
was  brought  t>efore  this  House. 

Last  spring  in  good  faith  the  White 
House  sat  down  with  the  congressional 
leadership  and  hanunered  out  a 
budget  blueprint  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
Among  one  of  the  chief  principles  in 
that  budget  plan  was  an  agreement 
that  no  pay  shifts  would  occur.  They 
did  not  say  that  DOD  could  have  a 
pay  shift  but  that  no  one  else  could 
have  a  pay  shift.   It  was  understood 


that  absolutely  no  pay  shifts  would 
take  place. 

After  that  agreement  was  reached. 
Secretary  Cheney  announced  that 
under  longstanding  authority  he  was 
going  to  move  the  pay  date  from 
Sunday.  October  1,  to  FYiday,  Septem- 
ber 29,  shifting  $3  billion  in  expendi- 
tures from  fiscal  year  1990  to  fiscal 
year  1989,  $3  billion,  and  the  White 
House  did  not  raise  a  whisper  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  announcement. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  some  of  the  ap- 
propriators  said  that  if  it  can  be  done 
for  the  biggest  part  of  the  Federal 
budget,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
why  can  we  not  do  it  with  other  agen- 
cies and  programs.  Last  week,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler], 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 
on  Appropriations  said,  "We  are  going 
to  shift  our  pay  date  forward  to  fiscal 
year  1989,  which  would  free  up  in 
excess  of  $300  million."  We  came  to 
the  floor  last  week  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Budget  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta], 
and  said  no,  and  that  was  stricken 
from  the  spending  bill  last  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  10  times  the 
problem,  10  times  the  money,  and  if 
we  do  not  say  no,  we  are  setting  a  bad 
precedent,  and  we  are  busting  the 
budget. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  complicated  situation.  I 
am  very  doubtful  that  50  percent  of 
the  Members  in  the  House  fully  un- 
derstand what  is  implied  or  embraced 
herein. 

How  did  we  get  in  this  shape?  What 
does  it  mean?  What  happens  if  the 
amendment  passes?  What  is  the 
impact  on  this  bill?  Very  few  people 
know  of  the  implications.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  know  all  the  details,  but 
there  are  some  things  about  this  situa- 
tion that  I  know. 

One  reason  that  we  got  into  this 
mess  is  because  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  bodies  that 
do  the  computation  and  scoring.  OMB 
and  CBO  both  agree  as  to  what  budget 
authority  is;  that  is,  how  much  we  can 
spend  in  a  year  if  it  is  not  paid  in  full. 
The  obligation,  how  much  can  be  paid 
in  a  year,  is  where  the  difference 
comes  in. 

CBO,  in  their  opinion,  says  that  it  is 
going  to  spend-out  $3  billion  more 
than  OMB.  We  have  marked  our  bill 
up  to  the  ceiling;  up  to  what  we 
thought  was  the  correct  figure.  We  are 
now  told  that  if  we  go  by  CBO  figures, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate 
scorer  and  the  governing  figure,  that 
we  will  be  $3  billion  over  what  we  are 
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allowed  to  spend.  We  are  talking  out- 
lays here. 

If  we  correct  and  spend  the  budget 
authority  by  reducing  the  budget  au- 
thority to  coincide  with  CBO's  project- 
ed outlay  figures,  then  it  is  not  a  re- 
duction of  $3  billion.  Due  to  the  rate 
of  spending,  this  represents  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  authorization  bill  of  $6  bil- 
lion; perhaps  as  much  as  $9  billion 
more  we  would  have  to  cut  out  of  the 
very  biU  we  are  dealing  with  here. 

"There  ain't  no  way  to  get  there 
from  here."  We  cannot  work  all  week 
debating  billions  of  dollars  here,  $10 
billion  there,  $12  billion  there,  and 
then  tally  it  up  at  the  end.  "Hey,  wait 
a  minute,  that  is  not  good  enough;  you 
have  to  go  back  and  take  $6  billion 
more  out  of  It." 

Mr.  Cheney  says,  "I  have  historical- 
ly, as  Secretary  of  Defense,  had  the 
right  to  shift  a  pay  date  if  it  comes  on 
Sunday."  He  has  already  done  it  twice 
this  year.  It  has  probably  been  done  20 
times  before.  He  has  done  that  in  this 
instance.  It  so  happens  that  in  this  in- 
stance, the  pay  date  falls  between  a 
fiscal  year:  and  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  my  chairman.  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Frenzel). 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  take  $6 
billion  more  out  of  ttiis  biU  and  liave  a 
bill  that  is  any  more  than  a  lace  doily, 
where  you  can  Just  look  through  it. 
The  bill  will  just  deflate,  taking  things 
out  of  one  program  or  another. 

I  tell  the  Members  this:  In  my  opin- 
ion, and  it  Just  happens  to  be  right  if 
this  passes,  Lf  we  approve  this  amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  change  of  pay- 
days and  are  forced  to  take  $6  to  $9 
billion  more  out  of  this  bill  than  we 
presently  have,  the  Members  can  look 
for  the  bill  to  be  vetoed. 

D  1720 

If  Members  want  to  do  it,  and  if  you 
have  the  votes  to  do  it:  do  it.  But  you 
ought  to  understand  what  you  are 
doing;  you  ought  to  leave  it  alone. 

Do  not  prohibit  the  Secretary  from 
changing  the  pay  date.  Let  us  go  on 
and  pass  our  bill.  Let  us  not  throw 
away  all  of  the  work  that  the  commit- 
tee has  done  and  the  subcommittees 
have  done  and  gone  through  to  fash- 
Ion  a  good,  comprehensive  bill.  Let  us 
not  negate  everything  that  we  have 
done,  and  throw  it  out:  that  is  what  we 
will  be  doing  if  this  amendment  passes 
and  it  stays  in  here. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  hm}py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  Members  need  to  know  what  is 
going  to  suffer  if  this  happens,  and 
those  are  the  payout  accounts,  person- 


nel, operations  and  maintenance,  pay 
raises  for  our  military. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
can  speak,  to  that,  and  we  would  lay 
off  military  personnel. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Not  only  military  per- 
sonnel, but  about  50,000  civilians  if 
indeed  we  have  to  take  that  kind  of  a 
cut,  if  something  else  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  We  are  talking 
about  a  reduction  of  about  150,000 
military,  and  we  are  talking  about 
laying  off  how  many  civilians? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  About  50,000. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  About  50,000  civil- 
ians laid  off,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  reduce  by  IV^  carriers,  and  it  goes 
across  the  board  in  astronomical  num- 
bers, things  you  cannot  imagine,  if  we 
are  required  to  take  $6  billion  or  $9 
billion  more  out  of  this  bill  than  we 
have  already  cut.  That  is  the  effect  of 
the  Aspin-Frenzel  amendment. 

Members  ought  to  know  up  front 
what  they  are  doing,  because  when 
they  do  this,  and  they  prohibit  the 
shifting  of  the  pay  date,  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  a  statutory 
right  to  do— no  other  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment does,  but  he  does.  If  we  deny 
him  that  right,  and  we  are  compelled 
then  when  we  go  to  conference  if  it  is 
still  in  there,  to  find  $6  bUlion  or  $9 
billion  more,  then  we  can  look  forward 
to  and  I  am  going  to  recommend  a 
veto.  I  have  talked  to  the  Secretary  of 
£>efen8e,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
tells  me  that  if  this  provision  stays  in 
the  law  as  it  is  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  he.  Secretary  Cheney,  will 
also  recommend  a  veto. 

So  the  vote  is  up  to  you. 

The  Secrztary  op  Detense. 

Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  JOHM  P.  MURTHA. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  John:  The  President  submitted  to 
Congress  a  defense  budget  that  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate  unnecessary  programs 
and  systems  in  order  to  control  spending, 
while  maintaining  those  functions  that  are 
eaaential  to  our  security  and  our  position  in 
dealings  with  other  nations.  So  far.  the 
House  has  failed  to  make  the  kind  of  clear- 
cut  choices  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
goal. 

The  House  bill  has  reduced  funds  for  MX 
Rail  Garrison.  B-2.  and  SDI.  These  cuts  un- 
dermine our  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram, and  hence  our  negotiating  posture.  In 
addition,  the  House  has  refused  to  cut  the 
V-23,  F-140  and  other  programs  recom- 
mended for  elimination:  and  mandated  addi- 
tional activities  that  cannot  be  Justified  in 
times  of  tight  budgets,  such  as  bujring  exec- 
utive Jets  for  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve forces. 

The  pending  Frenzel  amendment  to  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  would,  if  enacted 
into  law,  throw  the  defense  budgeting  and 
spending  process  into  additional  chaos.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  deal  with  an  ac- 
counting problem  involving  CBO  and  OMB 
budget  estimates.  However,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  massive  unplanned  re- 
ductions In  critical   defense   programs.   In 


order  to  cut  $3.8  billion  In  outlays  so  as  to 
conform  to  CBO's  figures,  a  budget  author- 
ity cut  of  $7-10  Mllion  below  the  budget 
summit  agreement  would  be  needed.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  a  major  adverse 
effect  on  Defense  Department  persmmel 
and  critical  programs.  Tou  can  see  by  the 
above  examples  that  the  potential  conse- 
quences are  enormous. 

By  using  my  authority  to  move  the  Octo- 
ber 1  pay  date  for  military  emptoyees  to 
September  30,  I  can  largely  resolve  the 
budget  outlay  problem  without  significant 
disruption  of  defense  programs.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  Frenzel  amendment. 

All  of  these  actions  taken  together  have 
the  effect  of  threatening  the  defense  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1990  and  future  years  to  such 
an  extent  that,  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Frenzel  amendment,  I  will  be  compelled  to 
recommend  to  the  President  that  he  veto 
this  bill  if  it  should  reach  his  desk. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Chkhky. 

Mr,  ASPIN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Bftr. 
DuRBiH).  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendments  relating  to  outlay 
ceilings  printed  in  part  4  of  House 
Report  101-168,  by,  and  if  offered  by. 
the  following  Members  or  their  desig- 
nees, which  shsJl  be  considered  in  the 
following  order  only:  The  two  amend- 
ments by  Representative  Aspnr.  and 
by  Representative  Frknzel. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  it  shall  be  in 
order,  after  consultation  with  the 
ranlLing  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  after 
giving  1  hour's  notice,  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspim]  to 
offer  a  germane  amendment  to  any 
amendment  printed  in  part  four  of 
House  Report  101-168.  Said  amend- 
ments are  debatable  for  15  minutes, 
equally  divided  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto. 

AMKHOlfKIIT  OFPSBXD  BT  MS.  ASPIM 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Asrar: 

Page  2,  after  line  17.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
section  accordingly): 

SBC    4.   OUTLAY    LIMITATION   FOB   FISCAL   YKAK 
IMS. 

(a)  The  net  amount  expended  during 
fiscal  year  1990  from  covered  defense  appro- 
priations may  not  exceed  $289,717,400,000. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  cov- 
ered defense  appropriations  are  all  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  authortzations  of 
appropriations  contained  In  divisions  A  and 
B  of  this  Act  or  appropriated  pursuant  to 
any  prior  authorization  of  appropriations 
(whether  specific  or  indefinite)  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense— Military  (budget  function 
051). 
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<b)  The  Secret*ry  of  Defense  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  shall  take 
such  stepe  as  neceaaary  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  requirement  In  subsection  (a) 

(c)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  defi 
clt,  and  the  net  deficit  reduction,  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  purposes  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  the  provisions  of  subsection  'a.) 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  202(a>  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Reaffirmation  Act  of  1987  c.  U.S.C 
909<a)). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  ensuring 
(pursuant  to  subsection  (b))  that  the  re 
qulrement  In  subsection  (a)  is  complied 
with,  shall  nevertheless  ensure  that  the 
rates  of  outlays  for  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  for  which  funds  are  provided 
under  this  Act  or  any  prior  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  which  are  des- 
ignated or  Identified  as  congressional  inter 
est  Items  are  not  reduced  during  fiscal  year 
1990  from  the  outlay  rates  that  would  oth 
erwlse  apply  with  respect  to  those  pro 
grams,  projects,  and  activities. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  681  et  seq.i 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  or  any  prior  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense  to  comply  with  subsection  (a).  The 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  with  re 
spect  to  funds  available  for  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  which  are  designated 
or  identified  as  congressional  Interest  items. 

(f)  Any  payment  required  to  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  a  business 
concern  that,  but  for  this  subsection,  would 
be  required  to  be  made  during  September 
1990  may  be  made  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1990.  and  ending  on  the 
date  that  Is  30  days  sifter  the  date  on  which 
the  payment  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
be  made.  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
Interest  penalty  under  section  3902  of  title 
31,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  failure  to  make 
any  such  payment,  any  period  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  deferred  the  required  payment 
date  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

(gKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  on 
each  of  the  dates  specified  In  paragraph  (2). 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv 
Ices  and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  the  Implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. Each  such  report  shall  Include— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  cimiulatlve  obligations 
and  cumulative  expenditures  from  accounts 
subject  to  the  limitation  In  subsection  (a) 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  1. 
1989,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which  the 
report  Is  to  be  submitted.  Including  a  com- 
parison of  such  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures with  the  relevant  estimates  of  outlays 
made  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office:  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  specific  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  reports  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  follow 
Ing  dates  In  1990:  January  15.  April  15.  July 
15.  September  IS,  and  October  15. 


AMErrOMKNT   OPTERES    BY    MR.    ASPIN    AS    A    SUB- 

STiTtm:   roR   the  amendment  oftered   by 

MR.  ASPIM 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Aspin:  Page  2.  after  line  17.  insert  the 
following  new  section  (and  redesignate  the 
succeeding  section  accordingly ): 

SEC.    4.    OITUAY    UMITATION    FOR    FISCAL    YEAR 
.     1»»0. 

(a)  The  net  amount  expended  during 
fiscal  year  1990  from  covered  defense  appro- 
priations may  not  exceed  $289,717,400,000. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  cov- 
ered defense  appropriations  are  all  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  authorizations  of 
appropriations  contained  in  divisions  A  and 
B  of  this  Act  or  appropriated  pursuant  to 
any  prior  authorization  of  appropriations 
(Whether  specific  or  indefinite)  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense— Military  (budget  function 
051). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  shall  take 
such  steps  as  necessary  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  requirement  In  subsection  (a). 

<c)  Any  transfer  of  outlays  from  one  fiscal 
year  to  an  adjacent  fiscal  year  that  cxxurs 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  considered 
a  necessary  (but  secondary)  result  of  a  sig- 
nificant policy  change  as  provided  In  section 
202(b)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Reaffirmation  Act  of 
1987  (2  U.S.C.  909(a)). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  ensuring 
(pursuant  to  subsection  (b))  that  the  re- 
quirement in  subsection  (a)  Is  complied 
with,  shtill  nevertheless  ensure  that  the 
rates  of  outlays  for  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  for  which  funds  are  provided 
under  this  Act  or  any  prior  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  which  are  des- 
ignated or  Identified  as  congressional  Inter- 
est items  are  not  reduced  during  fiscal  year 
1990  from  the  outlay  rates  that  would  oth- 
erwise apply  with  respect  to  those  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (  2  U.S.C.  881  et  seq.) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  or  any  prior  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  comply  with  subsection  (a).  The 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  funds  available  for  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  which  are  designated 
or  Identified  as  congressional  Interest  Items. 

(f)  Any  payment  required  to  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  a  business 
concern  that,  but  for  this  subsection,  would 
be  required  to  t)e  made  during  September 
1990  may  be  made  during  the  peri<xi  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1990,  and  ending  on  the 
date  that  Is  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  payment  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
be  made.  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
Interest  penalty  under  section  3902  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  for  failure  to  make 
any  such  payment,  any  peri(}d  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  deferred  the  required  payment 
date  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

(gXI)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  on 
each  of  the  dates  specified  in  paragraph  (2), 


submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  the  Implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. Each  such  report  shall  include— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  cumulative  obligations 
and  cumulative  expenditures  from  accounts 
subject  to  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a) 
during  the  period  begiiuilng  on  October  1, 
1989,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which  the 
report  Is  to  be  submitted.  Including  a  com- 
parslon  of  such  obligations  and  ex[>endl- 
tures  with  the  relevant  estimates  of  outlays 
made  by  the  Offlc«  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office:  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  specific  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a). 

( 2 )  The  reports  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  submlted  not  later  than  the  follow- 
ing dates  In  1990:  January  15.  April  15.  Sep- 
tember 15.  and  October  15. 

(h)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
differences  In  estimated  outlays  for  pro- 
grams for  National  Defense  (budget  func- 
tion 050)  for  fiscal  year  1990  as  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  whUe  small  in  per- 
centage terms,  are  sufficiently  large  to  have 
a  programmatic  Impact.  It  is.  therefore,  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  consultation  with  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  Appropriations,  and  the 
Budget,  should  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  outlay  estimation  techniques  and 
methodologies  as  they  relate  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  the  objective  of 
achieving  consistent  estimates  not  later 
than  the  fiscal  year  I99I  budget. 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  VI  (page  119, 
after  line  8),  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  «03.  PROHIBITION  ON  AUTHORIZING  THE  AD- 
VANCE PAYMENT  or  PAY  AND  AL- 
LOWANCES RELATING  TO  THE  PAY 
PERIOD    ENDING    ON    SEPTEMBER   30. 

(a)  AOVANCEMENT   ORDER    RESCINDED. —The 

order  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  dated 
May  24,  1989.  relating  to  requiring  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  October  1,  1989.  military 
payday  to  September  29,  1989,  is  hereby  re- 
scinded. 

(b)  Prohibition  on  Advancing  Payday.— 
(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 1006  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
the  pay  period  eding  on  Septemt>er  30,  1989, 
the  Secretary  concerned  may  not  advance 
the  October  1,  1989,  payday  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pay  and  allowances  to  members  of  a 
uniformed  service  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Secretary  concerned"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  that  term  in  section  101(5)  of 
title  37.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Mr.  ASPIN  (during  the  reading).  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
resul  and  printed  in  the  Recori). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr,  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  In  support  of  the 
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amendment,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickxhsoh]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Bdr.  Aspix]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
already  discussed  the  amendment  In 
the  general  provisions. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  had  a  rather  full  discussion 
here,  and  without  belaboring  the 
point,  I,  too,  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aapufj. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tenuwre.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiH]  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

PABLIAMKRTART  UrQUIXT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  exactly  sure  where  we  are  in 
the  process  of  amending.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  total 
question  of  the  amendment  as  substi- 
tuted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
this  is  the  point. 

RXCORSKD  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  326,  noes 
97,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  183] 
AYES-326 


Bmenon 
el 


Ackemuin 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AtUns 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Barnard 

Bates 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bennan 

BevUl 

BUbray 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonkl 


Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CX>) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bustamante 

CampbeU  (CA) 

(^ampbeU  (CO) 

(Hardin 

Carper 

Can- 

(Chandler 

Chapman 

cnarke 

CHay 

CHement 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 


Conyers 

Cooper 

CorteUo 

Coyne 

CralE 

Crane 

Crockett 

Darden 

delaOana 

DeFlulo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DingeU 

Dixon 

IXtnnelly 

Dorian  (ND) 

Downey 

Dieier 

Duncan 

Durt)in 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 


Erdrelch 

bpy 

Evans 

PaK«U 

FkweU 

Fario 

Feifhan 

Pish 

Plake 

PUppo 

F9cUetU 

PMddd) 

Ptord(TN) 

Ptank 

nvnael 

Rusl 

Oallo 

Oarda 

Oaydoi 

Oejdenson 

Oepfaardt 

Oibbons 

QOman 

Oingrlch 

OUckman 

OonHles 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Oradlaon 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Ounderaon 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU<TZ) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (XL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hoagland 

Hocfabrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jotmaon  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jone*  (NO 

Jonts 

KanJorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecska 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPUce 

I^ncaster 

I«ntas 

Laughlln 

Leach  (lA) 

Lelunan  (CA) 


Armey 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bttlrakis 

BUley 

Bunnlng 


Lehman  (PL) 

Lelaad 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA> 

Lewis  (OA) 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Marttnes 

Mateul 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

Moaoskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTP) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(IdA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

NIelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

PureeU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

NOES— 97 


Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Cox 


Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saikl 

Sangmelster 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

SchuetU 

Schulie 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Sikorskl 

Skaggs 

Aelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solan 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Studda 
Swift 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUI 
Towns 
Traf  leant 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Dnsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jsgt 
Vento 
Vlsclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weias 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whlttaker 
Whltten 
Williams 
WUson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 


Davis 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Djrson 

Edwards  (OK) 


Fields 
OaUegly 
Oekas 
OlUmor 

QOM 

Graody 

Grant 

Hamraerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Heney 

Herger 

Holloway 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Lagomanrino 

Leath(TZ) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Ughtfoot 


Livingston 
Lowoy  (CA) 
Lukeas,  Donald 
Machtley 


Rowland  (CT) 

Scfalff 

Shoater 


Marlcnee 

Martin  (NY) 

MeCandless 

MeCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

MoOrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Oxley 

Parrls 

QuiUen 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Rohiabacher 


Skeen 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 

amthrrz) 

SBilth.Deany 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomoo 


Stangeland 

Stump 

Snndqulat 

Thaiaas(CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Vucaaovtch 

Walsh 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 


NOT  VOTING— 8 

Collins  Florio  Mollnarl 

Courter  Hyde  Stokes 

Dannemeyer         Uplnski 

D  1746 

Messrs.  RHODES,  DAVIS,  BEREU- 
TER, CONTE.  and  LOWERY  of  Call- 
fomia  clumged  their  vote  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  BROOMFIELD,  GUNDER- 
SON,  STEARNS,  and  HANCOCK,  and 
Mrs.  MORELLA  ciianged  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  It  is  the  Chair's  understand- 
ing that  the  amendments  that  could 
have  been  offered  at  this  point  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  wUl  not  be 
offered. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  Chairman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  rise? 

EN  BLOC  AMKNDKENTS  OTOtSD  BT  MB.  ASPIH 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  under 
the  authority  granted  in  paragraph  4, 
section  2,  of  House  Resolution  211.  I 
now  offer  the  following  en  bloc 
amendment  composed  of  27  amend- 
ments, including  modifications,  listed 
and  numbered  in  the  order  that  they 
are  printed  in  part  3  of  House  Report 
101-168.  The  en  bloc  amendment  in- 
cludes 22  of  the  25  amendments  in 
part  3,  and  5  of  the  33  amendments  in 
part  2.  Under  the  rule  1  hour  of 
debate  is  now  in  order. 

One  part  3  amendment  remains  to 
be  considered  after  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment, it  is  the  amendment  of  Repre- 
sentative DsaaicK  on  the  K  reactor. 

All  part  2  amendments  have  now 
been  considered  as  is  en  bloc,  including 
spare  parts  and  add-baclEs. 

D  1750 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiw).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
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amendments  en  bloc.  The  text  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc  is  as  follows: 

Amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  Mr. 
Aspui:  Composed  of  the  following  amend 
ments.  including  modifications,  listed  and 
numbered  in  the  order  that  they  are  printed 
In  part  3  and  part  3  of  House  Report  101- 
168: 

Parts: 

(16)  Amendment  of  Representative  Aspln 
of  Wisconsin; 

(18)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Brown 
of  California,  as  modified; 

(19)  Amendment  of  Represe.nUtlve 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota; 

(22)  Amendment  of  Representative  Ken 
nedy  of  Massachusetts,  as  modified 

(24)  Amendment  of  Representative  Glick 
man  of  Kansas; 

(30)  Amendment  of  Representative  Aspln 
of  Wisconsin,  as  modified; 

Part  3: 

(1)  Amendment  of  Representative  Aspln 
of  Wisconsin; 

(2)  Amendment  of  Representative  Bates 
of  California,  as  modified; 

(3)  Amendment  of  Representative  Bentley 
of  Maryland,  as  modified; 

(4)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Bonlor 
of  Mlchican; 

(5)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Busta- 
mante  of  Texas,  as  modified; 

<T)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Doman 
of  California; 

(8)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Douglas 
of  New  Hampslre; 

(9)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Durbin 
of  Illinois,  as  modified: 

( 10)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Pascell 
of  Florida,  as  modified; 

(11)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Hutto 
of  Florida; 

(12)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  La- 
Falce  of  New  York; 

(13)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Uoyd 
of  Tennessee; 

(14)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive 
McCandless  of  California,  as  modified; 

(15)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive 
McCurdy  of  Oklahoma,  as  modified; 

(17)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Row- 
land of  Connecticut,  as  modified: 

(18)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Skel- 
ton  of  Missouri; 

(19)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Denny 
Smith  of  Oregon; 

(20)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Solo- 
mon of  New  York; 

(21)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Solo- 
mon of  New  York; 

(22)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive 
Weldon  of  Pennsylvania; 

(24)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Lowey 
of  New  York  and  RepresenUtive  Rangel  of 
New  York;  and 

(25)  Amendment  of  RepresenUtive  Spratt 
of  South  Carolina. 

At  the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253,  after 
line  15).  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

8KC.  IMJ.  IMPUCATIONS  OF  MtmJAL  RKDDCTIONS 
IN  CONVDITIONAL  FORCES  IN 
KUSOPB  BY  NATO  AND  WARSAW  PACT 
MUfBBK  NATIONS. 

(a)  ComcxxsATiON  or  PR«siDnrr's  Cowvkh- 
TiOHAL  Aims  Rxdt7ctioi«  Ihitiativk.— Con- 
grea  commends  and  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's bold  conventional  arms  Initiative  an- 
nounced In  Bniaaels  on  May  29,  1989.  in 
which  the  President  proposes  that  the 
North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  expand  its  negotiating  position  at 
the  negotiations  on  conventional  force  re- 
ductions In  Europe  (begun  in  Vienna  on 


March  9.  1989,  and  known  as  the  ■CFE 
Talks")  to  Include  In  the  NATO  negotiating 
position— 

(1)  substantial  reductions  by  each  side  to 
equal  ceilings  of  helicopters  and  combat  air- 
craft; and 

(2)  a  reduction  to  a  common  ceiling  of 
United  SUtes  military  persormel  sUtioned 
in  Western  Europe  and  Soviet  military  per- 
sonnel sUtioned  in  Extern  Europe. 

(b)  PRESiDnrriAL  Rbport.— (1)  Not  later 
than  six  months  sJter  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  submit 
to  Congress  an  unclassified  report,  with 
classified  annexes  as  necessary,  on  the  for 
eign  policy  and  military  Implications  to 
NATO  and  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  of  signifi- 
cant reductions  of  conventional  forces  by 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries  to  a  ceil- 
ing which  Is  the  same  for  l)oth  sides. 

(2)  The  report  shall  be  prepared  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  two  different  scenarios 
for  the  force  reductions  to  be  made.  Under 
the  first  scenario,  the  reductions  shall  t)e  to 
a  level  25  percent  below  current  NATO 
levels  of  personnel  and  equipment.  Under 
the  second  scenario,  reductions  shall  be  to  a 
level  50  percent  below  current  NATO  levels 
of  personnel  and  equipment. 

(3)  The  report  shall  Include  the  following: 

(A)  A  description  of  the  likely  alternative 
force  postures  that  could  be  adopted  by 
member  nations  of  both  adliances  (particu- 
larly by  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union)  under  each  scenario  analyzed,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  restructuring  of  both  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  Europe  for  defensive 
purposes. 

(B)  A  sUtement  of  the  cosU  (or  savings) 
to  the  United  SUtes.  over  at  least  a  seven- 
year  period,  estimated  to  be  associated  with 
each  force  posture  described  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  together  with  an  analysis  of  how 
those  costs  (or  savings)  were  determined. 

(C)  An  analysis  of  the  implications  for 
NATO  strategy,  security,  and  military 
policy  of  the  two  scenarios  analyzed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2). 

(D)  An  assessment  of  the  effects  of  the 
two  scenarios  (Including  the  alternative 
force  postures  under  each  scenario)  upon 
the  sUblUty  of  the  conventional  balance  of 
forces  in  Europe. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253,  after 
line  15)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEt  124J.  REPORT  ON  EFFECT  OF  SPACE  Nl'CLKAR 
REACTORS  ON  GAIMMA-RAY  ASTRONO- 
MY MISSIONS. 

Not  later  than  April  30,  1990.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  potential  for  interference  with  gamma- 
ray  astronomy  missions  that  could  be 
caused  by  the  placement  in  Earth  orbit  of 
space  nuclear  reactors. 

At  the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253,  after 
line  15),  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  \Za.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  HOST 
NATION  SUPPORT  BY  JAPAN  FOR 
CNITED  STATES  MILITARY  FORCES 
AND  ANNUAL  CONSULTATION  WITH 
PACIFIC  ALLIES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should— 

(1)  encourage  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  begin  to  Increase  by  1991  its  host  nation 
support  for  United  SUtes  military  forces  In 
Japan  to  eventually  cover  all  costs  related 
to  the  presence  of  such  forces  In  Japan, 
except  the  pay  and  allowances  of  military 
personnel  of  the  United  SUtes  sUtioned  in 
Japan;  and 

(2)  Issue  an  InviUtlon  by  1991  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  and  other  governments  of 


Pacific  allies  of  the  United  SUtes  to  engage 
in  annual  multilateral  consulUtlons  on  se- 
curity concerns,  consistent  with  the  consti- 
tutions and  national  defense  requirements 
of  the  respective  countries. 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  I  (page  36, 
after  line  16).  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  128.  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORmHITIES 
RELATING  TO  AN  ARMY  CONTRACT. 

Funds  appropriated  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1990 
may  not  be  obligated  for  the  procurement 
of  C-23  Sherpa  aircraft  unless  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  secures  a  commitment  from  the 
contractor  that  It  will  support  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  lU  employment 
practices  for  all  Individuals  Irrespective  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

At  the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253.  line  15), 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  124J.  AUTHORITY  TO  PROTECT  UNITED  STATES 
CITIZENS  AND  AIR  CARRIERS  AT  AIR- 
PORTS OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.- Chapter  18  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§  381.  Protection  at  airporti  in  foreign  countries: 

authority   to  aaaign  or  detail   mcmbera  of  the 

armed  force« 

"(a)  Authority.- The  President  may 
assign  or  detail  members  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  for  duty  at  an 
airport  l(x»ted  In  a  foreign  country  to  assist 
the  government  of  that  country  in  protect- 
ing United  SUtes  citizens  and  United  SUtes 
air  carriers  (including  aircraft  and  person- 
nel) against  terrorism  and  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence at  that  airport. 

"(b)  LiifrrATiOH.— An  assignment  or  deUil 
of  military  personnel  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  only  If— 

"(1)  the  government  of  the  country  In 
which  the  airport  Is  located  agrees  to  the  as- 
sigrunent  or  detail;  and 

"(2)  the  assignment  or  detail  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  military  preparedness  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  a  substantial  degree.". 

(b)  Clerical  AMxmiifEifT.- The  Uble  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

■381.  Protection  at  airports  In  foreign  coun- 
tries:   authority    to    assign    or 
detail  members  of  the  armed 
forces.". 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  I  (page  43,  after  line 
25).  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  137.  REVISION  IN  PROCUltEMENT  FUNDING 
LEVELS. 

(a)  Army.— The  amounts  provided  In  sec- 
tion 101  for  procurement  for  the  Army  are 
hereby  revised— 

(1)  by  Increasing  the  amount  for  procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles by  $54,000,000.  to  be  available  for  host 
nation  support  programs;  and 

(2)  by  Increasing  the  amount  for  other 
procurement  by  $122,300,000.  to  be  available 
for  host  nation  support  programs. 

(b)  Air  Force.- The  amount  provided  In 
section  103  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for 
the  Air  Force  are  hereby  increased  by 
$463,600,000,  to  be  available  for  aircraft 
spares  (other  than  for  the  B-2  program). 

Page  326.  after  line  12.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  28IS.  ADDITIONAL  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  AnTHORiZATiows  OF  Appropriations. — 
(1)  In  addition  to  authorizations  of  appro- 
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priatlons  made  by  other  provisions  of  this 
division,  there  la  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  yeara  beginning  after 
September  30,  1M9,  for  military  construc- 
tion (including  land  acquisition)— 

(A)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
$10,569,000; 

(B)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
$28,110,000: 

(c)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$29,010,000; 

(D)  for  the  Army  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  chapter  133  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  described  in  section 
2601  of  this  Act.  $10,961,000;  and 

(E)  for  the  Air  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  under  chapter  133  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  described  In  section 
2601  of  this  Act.  $7,700,000. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  section  301  of  the  divi- 
sion A.  there  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1990  the  sum  of 
$18,500,000  for  the  repair  and  maintenance 
account  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

(b)  Project  Attthorizatioiis.— <1)  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projects  at  various  locations  in 
Germany  in  the  amount  of  $10. 569,000, 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  ac- 
quire real  property  and  may  carry  out  mili- 
tary construction  projects  in  the  amotmts 
shown  for  each  of  the  following  installa- 
tions and  locations: 

CALirOIUfIA 

Monterey,  Naval  Post  Graduate  School, 
$16,690,000. 

WASHIIfGTOH 

Keyport.  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engi- 
neering SUtion,  $10,400,000. 
spaut 
RoU,  Naval  SUtion,  $1,020,000. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  ac- 
quire real  property  and  may  carry  out  mili- 
tary construction  projects  In  the  amounts 
shown  for  each  of  the  following  installa- 
tions and  locations: 

caufornia 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  $1,200,000. 

DELAWARE 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  $4,200,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  $1,550,000. 

TTTAH 

HiU  Air  Force  Base.  $1,300,000. 

GERMAMT 

Mehllngen.  $1,110,000. 

PORTUGAL 

Lajes  Air  Force  Base.  $2,300,000. 
At  the  end  of  title  I  (page  43.  after  line 
25),  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC    137.    ntOCEDUBBS    APPUCABLE    TO    MUL- 
TIYKAK  PmOCUKBHEWre. 

(a)  CoitsmoRS.— A  multiyear  contract 
may  not  be  entered  into  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  secUon  2306(h)  of  UUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  unless  each  of  the  following 
conditions  is  satisfied: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
Congress  that  the  current  five-year  defense 
program  fully  funds  the  support  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  mtiltlyear  program. 

(2)  The  proposed  multiyear  contract  pro- 
vides for  production  at  not  less  than  mini- 
mum econmnic  rates  given  the  existing  tool- 
ing and  facilities. 

(3)  The  proposed  multiyear  contract— 
(A)  achieves  a  10  percent  savings  as  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  current  negotiated  con- 


tracts, adjusted  for  changes  in  quantity  and 
for  inflation;  or 

(B)  achieves  a  12  percent  savings  as  com- 
pared to  annual  contracts  if  no  recent  con- 
tract experience  exists. 

(b)  Nbootiatkd  Priced  Ornoiis.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  Instruct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned 
to  incorporate  into  a  proposed  multiyear 
contract  negotiated  priced  options  for  vary- 
ing the  quantities  of  end  items  to  be  pro- 
cured over  the  period  of  the  contract. 

(c)  RnuBSTS  FOR  RELixr.- If  for  any  fiscal 
year  a  multiyear  contract  to  be  entered  into 
under  section  2306(h)  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  authorized  by  law  for  a  par- 
ticular procurement  program  and  that  au- 
thorization is  subject  to  certain  conditions 
established  by  law  (including  a  condition  as 
to  cost  savings  to  be  achieved  tmder  the 
multiyear  contract  in  comparison  to  speci- 
ned  other  contracts)  and  if  It  appears  (after 
negotiations  with'  contractors)  that  such 
savings  cannot  be  achieved,  but  that  sub- 
stantial savings  could  nevertheless  be 
achieved  through  the  use  of  a  multiyear 
contract  rather  than  specified  other  con- 
tracts, the  President  may  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  request  for  relief  from  the  specified 
cost  savings  that  must  be  achieved  through 
multiyear  contracting  or  that  program.  Any 
such  request  by  the  President  shall  Include 
details  about  the  request  for  a  multiyear 
contract,  including  details  about  the  negoti- 
ated contract  terms  and  conditions. 

(d)  CoHroRMmc  RErzAL.— Section  104  of 
Public  Law  100-526  (102  Stet.  2624)  is  re- 
pealed. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
Page  322,  after  line  18,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  niS.  UMnATION  ON  AUTHORITY  TO  CARRY 
OUT  CXRTAIN  LAND  TRANSFER. 

Section  2824  of  the  Military  Construction 
AuthorizaUon  Act,  1989  (PubUc  Law  100- 
456;  102  SUt.  2087),  relating  to  a  land  trans- 
fer from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
San  Diego  Unified  Port  District  of  San 
Diego,  California,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  strking  out  "(e)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  not  carry  out  the 
exchange  described  in  subsection  (a)  with- 
out having  obtained  the  written  approval  of 
the  City  of  NaUonal  City,  California.". 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  XII  (page  235, 
after  line  11),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  121f.  ntANSPOKTATION  OF  COMPONENTS  OF 
DOD  CONTRACTOR  SUPPLIED  ITEMS. 

Section  2631  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  compo- 
nents and  or  ingredients  thereof'  after 
"supplies"  both  places  It  appears. 

At  the  end  of  title  X  of  division  A  (page 
219,  after  line  24),  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SBC  ItlL  INTERIM  REPORT  ON  PERFORMANCE  OF 
8TRATBGIC  AIR  DEFENSE  ALERT  MIS- 
SION. 

(a)  Report  RaqinRSMXifT.- The  Secretary 
of  Defense,  acting  through  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
following: 

(DA  description  of  the  current  operation- 
al system  for  the  radar  surveillance  system, 
the  alert  and  non-alert  Interceptor  aircraft, 
and  the  communication  mechanism  for 
scrambling  the  interceptor  units  which  are 
operational  during  each  of  fiscal  years  1989 
and   1990   and  which   will   be   operational 


during  each  of  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  the  strategic  air  defense 
mission. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  specific  contribu- 
tions to  the  strategic  air  defense  mission 
being  made  during  fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990  and  which  will  be  made  during  fiscal 
years  1991  and  1992  by  each  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units  referred  to  in  section 
713(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
Uon Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law  100- 
456;  102  SUt.  1998). 

(b)  Dbadldix  mm.  Sdrmusiok  of  Rvort.- 
The  report  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Rkvisbd  Report  RBQunnfRMT.— Sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  supersede  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  of  section  713  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Year  1989  (Public  Law  10(M56;  102  SUt. 
1998). 

(d)  Rblatioitship  to  Previous  Report.- 
The  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  on  July  18.  19M,  enti- 
tled "Secretary  of  Defense  Report  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees on  the  Strategic  Air  Defense  Alert  Mis- 
sion" may  not  be  considered  as  fulfilling  the 
report  requirement  of  this  section. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  tlUe  V  (page  118.  after  page 
2),  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  Sl(.  HnJTASY  KDUCAT10N  FOB  CIVILIAN 
technicians  op  THE  ARMY  NATION- 
AL CUAKD. 

(a)  Battle  Skills  CToursbs.— A  civilian 
technician  of  the  Army  Natiraial  Guard  may 
not  be  denied  a  military  pmnoticm  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  technician  to  attend 
the  Battle  Skills  Course  if  the  technician 
has  requested  In  writing  to  attend  such  a 
course  and  has  not  bem  selected  to  attend  a 
course  that  would  permit  completion  of  the 
course  within  one  year  after  such  request.  If 
a  civilian  technician  receives  a  military  pro- 
motion before  the  technician  has  completed 
the  BatUe  SklUs  Course,  the  technician 
shall  complete  that  course  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  the  promotion. 

(b)  TRXATiiBirr  or  Traihiiig  UmcR  Eaxli- 
iB  Proorams.— For  purposes  of  any  reserve 
component  noncommissioned  officers  educa- 
tion program  established  tat  the  training  of 
civilian  technicians  of  the  Army  National 
Guard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
accept  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  that 
program— 

( 1 )  training  completed  by  a  civilian  techni- 
cian before  October  1,  1987,  through  course 
known  as— 

(A)  Primary  Leadership  Development 
courses; 

(B)  Basic  Noncommissioned  Officers 
courses:  and 

(C)  Advanced  Noncommissioned  Officers 
courses;  and 

(2)  an  abbreviated  ecnuae  to  update  lead- 
ership training,  knowledge  of  doctrine,  and 
tacUcal  skills. 

(c)  Plah.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  a  plan  to  utOlae  State  and  Nation- 
al Ouard  Bureau  regional  academies  by  Oc- 
tober 1,  1993,  to  provide  the  portion  of  the 
Reserve  Component  Noooommissloned  Offi- 
cers Education  System  specifically  related 
to  military  occupational  specialties.  Such 
plan  shall  also  identify  personnel,  funds, 
and  other  resources  required  to  implement 
the  plan. 
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(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
submit  the  plan  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
not  later  than  AprU  1,  IWO. 

(d)  Amkhdmkht.— Section  623  of  Public 
Law  100-15«  (102  SUt.  1974)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall"  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "may.  at  the 
technician's  option.". 

At  the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253.  after 
line  15),  insert  the  following  new  section: 

8BC.  !»«.  DHMCATION  OF  CORRIDOR  IN  PENT  A 
GON  TO  3KKV1CE  MKMBERS  WHO 
8SRVKD  IN  SPACE-RELATED  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  dedicate  an  appro- 
priate corridor  in  the  Pentagon  to  com- 
memorate the  service  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  served  in  space-re- 
lated activities,  including  service  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  United  SUtes  Space  Command. 
and  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organi- 
zation. 

Page  326.  after  line  12,  insert  the  foUow 
Ing  new  section: 

SEC  »&  ADDITIONAL  SAVINGS. 

(a)  PiifDWOs.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  need  to  bring  the  Federal  budget 
under  control  requires  additional  spending 
cuts; 

(2)  the  Grace  Commission  to  Study  Gov- 
ernment Waste  has  recommended  a  number 
of  reductions  in  Federal  spending; 

(3)  the  Grace  Commission  concluded  that 
$15,000,000,000  could  be  saved  by  the  closing 
of  additional  military  Installations  beyond 
those  selected  In  1989  for  closure;  and 

(4)  there  are  1,600  military  installations 
outside  the  United  SUtes  and  4.000  Inside 
the  United  States,  many  of  which  should  be 
reviewed  for  closure  or  realignment. 

(b)  Sehsb  of  Coworess.— It  Is,  therefore, 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre 
tary  of  Defense  should— 

( 1 )  begin  an  Immediate  review  of  military 
Installations  Inside  and  outside  the  United 
SUtes  to  achieve  the  $15,000,000,000  savings 
recommended  by  the  Grace  Commission: 
and 

(2)  give  a  high  priority  to  accomplishing 
additional  closings  and  realignments  of  such 
military  Installations. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
Page  94.  line  5.  insert  after  "paragraph 
(1)"  the  following:  ".  Including  the  estimat- 
ed cost,  as  of  the  date  of  the  report,  of  dis- 
posing of  soUd  waste  and  effluent  generated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense". 

Page  94.  line  11.  insert  after  "Defense 
the  following:  '.  including  adoption  of  alter- 
native waste  minimization  and  disposal  poli- 
cies, such  as  requiring  the  purchase  of  bio- 
degradable plastics  and  recycled  paper,  recy- 
cling of  post-consumer  waste,  and  consump- 
tion of  ethanol  and  other  alternative  fuels " 
The  amendment  as  modified  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  II  (page  55.  after  line 
8),  Insert  the  follomrtng  new  section: 

SEC  IS*.  FUNDING  POR  PAaUTY  FOR  COLLABORA- 
TIVE RSSSARCH  AND  TRAINING  FOR 
MILITARY  MEDICAL  PERSONNEL 

(a)  Pdhdihc-- Of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  201  for  Defense 
Agencies,  up  to  $18,000,000  may  be  available 
for  a  facility  to  enable  collaborative  re- 
search and  training  for  Department  of  De- 
fense military  medical  personnel  in  trauma 
care.  head.  neck,  and  spinal  injury,  paraly 
sis.  and  neuro-degenerative  diseases. 

(b)  Fdnctioiis.— Such  facility  shall— 

(1)  provide  education,  training,  treatment, 
and  rebablllUtlve  services;  and 

(2)  undertake  neuroscience  research  with 
basic  and  applied  significance  for  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  active-duty  military 
personnel  mission  and  for  related  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  mission  technology  devel- 
opment implications. 

(c)  LocATioH.— Such  facility  should  be  lo- 
cated at  an  Institutional  setting  that  evi- 
dences national  recognition  for  Its  work  In 
these  fields  and  which  can  best  faclliUte 
interagency  collaborative  research,  educa- 
tion, and  training  activities. 

(d)  Federal  Shake.— The  Federal  share 
should  constitute  no  more  than  33  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

Strike  out  section  306  (page  61.  line  21. 
through  page  62.  line  25)  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC-  SOC  ASSISTANCE  TO  SCHOOLS  TO  BENEFIT 
CHILDEN  OF  MIUTARY  PERSONNEL 
ON  ACTIVE  DITY  AND  CIVILIAN  PER- 
SONNEL 

(a)  Assistance  Authorized.— Of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  active  forces  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
only  for  the  purpose  of  providing.  In  consul- 
Utlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  as- 
sistance to  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies that  operate  sch<x)ls  that  Include  stu- 
dents who— 

(1)  are  minor  depiendents  of  meml>ers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  or  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense;  and 

(2)  while  In  attendance  at  such  schools, 
reside  on  Federal  property. 

(b)  Eligible  Local  Eddcational  Agen- 
cies.—<1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  a  local 
educational  agency  described  in  subsection 
(a)  Is  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
such  subsection  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, determines  that  such  agency  Is  unable, 
without  the  addition  of  such  assistance,  to 
provide  a  level  of  education  for  such  stu- 
dents equivalent  to  the  mlnimimi  level  of 
education  available  within  the  SUte  In 
which  such  students  reside  (as  determined 
by  comparable  school  district  daU). 

(2)  In  mailing  a  determination  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  shall  exclude— 

(A)  capital  expenditures  made  by  the  local 
educational  agency;  and 

(B)  cash  balances  excluded  from  available 
funds  of  such  agency  under  subsection 
(d)(2)(E)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950  (Public  Law  81-874). 

( 3 )  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  under  subsection 
(a)  to  a  local  educational  agency  that— 

(A)  has  not  applied  for  all  financial  assist- 
ance for  which  such  agency  Is  eligible  under 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law 
81-874);  or 

<B)  receives  during  fiscal  year  1990  finan- 
cial assistance  pursuant  to  subsection 
( d )( 2  K  B )  of  section  3  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Criteria  por  Assistance.— Not  later 
than  December  31.  1989.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  Inform  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  crite- 
ria and  procedures  by  which  the  Secretary 
will  select  recipients  for  assistance  under 
subsection  (a). 

(d)  Report  or  Impact  Aid.— Not  later  than 
December  31.  1989.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Education  and 


Labor  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  and  desirability— 

(1)  of  transferring  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  October  1.  1991.  impact  aid  re- 
sponsibilities for  schools  impacted  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  activities;  and 

(2)  of  providing  support  services  (includ- 
ing funds  for  facilities)  to  schools  receiving 
Impact  aid  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of 
minor  dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  or  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

At  the  end  of  part  D  of  title  III  (page  82. 
line  6).  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  344.  REVIEW  OF  COMMSRCIAL  ACTIVmES 
STUDY  POR  BASE  SUPPORT  OPER- 
ATIONS AT  THE  NUGARA  FALLS  AIR 
FORCE  RESERVE  BASE. 

Commercial  activities  carried  out  by  Gov- 
ernment personnel  at  the  Niagara  FaUs  Air 
Force  Reserve  Base.  New  York,  may  not  be 
converted  to  performance  by  private  con- 
tractor under  the  procedures  and  require- 
ments of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circular  A-76  (or  any  successor  administra- 
tive regulation  or  policy)  until  completion  of 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Comptroller  General— 

(A)  evaluates  the  accuracy  of  the  most  re- 
cently completed  commercial  activities 
study  for  the  Niagara  Falls  Air  Force  Re- 
serve Base,  including  an  analysis  of  compa- 
rable situations  at  other  military  installa- 
tions In  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(B)  submits  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  a  report  describing  the  results  of  such 
evaluation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  submits 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtlves  a 
report  containing— 

(A)  a  copy  of  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Comptroller  General; 

(B)  such  comments  on  the  report  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate:  and 

(C)  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  re- 
garding the  desirability  of  converting  com- 
mercial activities  at  the  Niagara  Falls  Air 
Force  Reserve  Base  to  performance  by  pri- 
vate contractor. 

At  the  end  of  title  XXXI  (page  350,  after 
line  3),  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  J1T7  ASSESSMENT  OF  TECHNOLOGY  TRANS- 
FER AT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  LAB- 
ORATORIES. 

(a)  AssKssMEirr.— The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  prepare  an  assessment  of  the  effective- 
ness of  existing  programs  for  the  transfer  of 
technology  developed  at  Department  of 
Energy  nuclear  weapons  laboratories  to  the 
private  sector  to  benefit  American  competi- 
tiveness and  to  protect  and  maintain  United 
SUtes  technological  leadership  In  global 
markets.  The  assessment  shall  Identify  and 
evaluate  alternative  programs  for  technolo- 
gy transfer  that  are  being  used  or  have  been 
proposed  and  shall  include  an  assessment  of 
the  success  of  the  programs  and  such  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  policy  or  law 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  to 
enhance  technology  transfer.  The  assess- 
ment shall  be  conducted  promptly  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Elnergy  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  a  report  on  the  assessment  conduct- 
ed under  subsection  (a)  and  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary.  The 
report  shall  address  the  following  matters 
related  to  technology  transfer: 
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(DA  determination  of  whether  the  mis- 
sion of  the  nuclear  weapons  laboratortes 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  technology 
transfer. 

(2)  A  determination  of  the  procedures  or 
steps  that  are  necessary  to  implement  tech- 
nology transfer. 

(3)  A  determination  of  the  average  time  to 
Implement  a  transfer  of  technology  and  the 
major  elemenU  of  delay. 

(4)  A  determination  of  the  principal  provi- 
sions most  frequently  required  as  part  of  a 
collaborative  research  and  develcvment 
agreement  for  technology  transfer. 

(5)  The  manner  in  which  classification 
problems  are  identified  and  handled. 

(6)  A  comparison  of  the  procedures  of  the 
weapons  laboratories  with  those  of  other 
Department  of  Energy  national  laborato- 
ries. 

(7)  An  identification  of  the  primary  im- 
pedlmenU  to  technology  transfer. 

The  amendment  as  modified  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  part  A  of  UUe  Vn  (page  1S4, 
after  line  17),  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  7W.  RETENTION  DO  ACTIVE  8BRVICE  OF  RE- 
SERVE omens  IN  A  HEALTH- 
RELATED  PEOPEBBION. 

(a)  Axmr.— Section  3955  of  tlUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (c)  and  Inserting  tn  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  An  officer  (other  than  an  officer  in 
the  C^haplains)  may  be  retained  in  an  active 
sutus  under  this  section  untU  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  considers  aopro- 
priate,  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
Army.  In  the  case  of  an  officer  in  the  Chap- 
lains, the  officer  may  not  be  retained  in  an 
active  sUtus  under  this  section  after  the 
date  on  which  the  officer  becomes  60  years 
of  age. 

"(d)  Subsection  (aXl)  of  section  324  of 
title  32  shaU  not  apply  to  an  officer  during 
any  period  in  which  the  officer  is  retained 
in  an  active  sUtus  under  this  section.". 

(b)  Navt.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  6392 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  An  officer  (other  than  an  officer  in 
the  Chaplain  Corps)  may  be  retained  in  an 
active  status  under  this  section  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  considers 
appropriate,  consistent  with  the  InteresU  of 
the  Navy.  In  the  case  of  an  officer  in  the 
Chaplain  Corps,  the  officer  may  not  be  re- 
tained in  an  active  sUtus  imder  this  section 
after  the  date  on  which  the  officer  becomes 
60  years  of  age.". 

(c)  Ant  Force.— Section  8855  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  An  officer  (other  than  an  officer  who 
Is  designated  as  a  chaplain)  may  be  retained 
in  an  active  sUtus  under  this  section  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
considers  appropriate,  oonsistait  with  the 
Interests  of  the  Air  Force.  In  the  case  of  an 
officer  who  is  designated  as  a  chaplain,  the 
officer  may  not  be  retained  tn  an  active 
sUtus  under  this  section  after  the  date  on 
which  the  officer  becomes  60  years  of  age. 

"(d)  SuhsecUon  (aXl)  of  secUon  324  of 

title  33  shall  not  apply  to  an  officer  during 

any  period  In  which  the  officer  is  retained 

in  an  active  status  under  this  section.". 

The  amendment  as  modified  Is  as  follows: 

Page  12.  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

(b)  The  amount  provided  in  this  secti<m 

for  other  procurement   for  the  Aimy   is 

hereby  reduced  by  $26,300,000. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 


Page  48,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

8BC  MB.  TRANSVERSE-MOUNTED  ENGINE  PROPUL- 
SION SYSTEM  FOR  Ml  TANK. 

Congress,  noting  the  continued  progress 
made  in  developing  an  alternative  Trans- 
verse-Mounted Engine  Propulsion  System 
(TMEPB)  for  the  Ml  tank,  encourages  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  provide  for  contin- 
ued development  and  testing  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  evolutionary  improvements 
in  that  System. 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  X  (page  318. 
line  11),  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  1M4.  EMPLOYMENr  OP  CIVILIAN  FACULTY 
MKmxaa.  AT  PROFESSIONAL  MIU- 
TARY EDUCATION  S(300La 

(a)  National  Detrnse  Universitt.— <1) 
Chapter  81  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
smended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"S 1692.  National  Defeiue  University:  civilian  fac- 
ulty nwmbers 

"(a)  AuTHORiTT  OP  Secretart.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  employ  as  many  civil- 
ians as  professors,  instructors,  and  lecturers 
at  the  National  Defense  University  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary. 

"(b)  Cokfensatior  op  Faculty  Mem- 
bers.—The  compensation  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  section  shall  be  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Applicatioh  to  Faculty  Members  Em- 
PLOTKD  ArtXR  Epprctive  Date.— This  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  persons  who  are 
selected  by  the  Secretary  for  employment  as 
professors,  instructors,  and  lecturers  at  the 
National  Defense  University  after  the  end 
of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(d)  National  Deprnse  UnvBRsrrT  De- 
pihrd.— In  this  section,  the  term  'National 
Defense  University'  includes  the  National 
War  College,  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege, and  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces.". 

(3)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"1592.  National  Defense  University:  civilian 
faculty  members.". 

(b)  Armt  Was  College  and  Untied  States 
Armt  Command  and  General  Stapp  Col- 
lege.—(1)  Chapter  373  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  table  of  sections  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"04021.   Army   War  College  and   United   State* 

Amy  Command  and  General  Staff  College:  ci- 

Tilian  faculty  memben 

"(a)  Authority  op  Srcretart.- The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  employ  as  many  ci- 
vilians as  professors,  instructors,  and  lectur- 
ers at  the  Army  War  College  or  the  United 
SUtes  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary. 

"(b)  Compensation  op  Faculty  B<em- 
BERS.- The  compensation  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  section  shall  be  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Appucation  to  Faculty  Members  Em- 
ployed Apier  Eppxctive  Date.— <1)  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  this  section 
shall  apply  with  reqwct  to  persons  who  are 
selected  by  the  Secretary  for  employment  as 
professors,  instructors,  and  lecturers  at  the 
Army  War  College  or  the  United  SUtes 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
after  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  professors.  Instructors,  and  lectur- 


ers employed  at  the  Army  War  College  or 
the  United  SUtes  Army  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  if  the  duration  of  the 
principal  course  of  Instruction  offered  at 
the  college  Involved  is  less  than  10 
months.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  item  relating  to  section  4024  the 
following  new  item: 

"4021.  Army  War  College  and  United  SUtes 

Army  Command  and  General 

Staff  CoUege:  civilian  faculty 

members.". 

(c)  Naval  War  Collbbb  and  Marine  Corps 

Command  and  Stapp  Collbqe.— (1)  Section 

7478  of   Utle    10.   United  States  Code.   U 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8  7478.  Naval  War  College  and  MariM  Corpt 
and  Stair  College:  chrlUaa  faculty 


"(a)  Autboritt  op  Secretary.- The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  employ  as  many  ci- 
vilians as  professors,  instructors,  and  lectur- 
ers at  a  school  of  the  Naval  War  College  or 
at  the  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff 
College  as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary. 

"(b)  COMPEHBATION  OP  FACULTY  MEM- 
BERS.—The  compensation  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  section  shall  be  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  lilMITATION  OR  ApPUCATIOR  OP  SEC- 
TION TO  Cbrtair  Faculty  Members.— This 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  pro- 
fessors, instructors,  and  lecturers  employed 
at  a  school  of  the  Naval  War  CoU(«e  or  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  Col- 
lege if  the  duration  of  the  principal  course 
of  instruction  offered  at  the  school  or  col- 
lege involved  is  leas  than  10  months.". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  643  of  such  title  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"7478.  Naval  War  College  and  Marine  Ckirps 
Command   and  Staff  CoUege: 
civilian  faculty  members.", 
(d)  Air  Universitt.— <  1 )  Chapter  873  of 
tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  table  of  sections  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


"8  9621.  Air  UnireraHyT  eiviUaa  faculty  i 

"(a)  Authority  op  Secrxtart.- The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  employ  as  many 
civilians  as  professors,  instructors,  and  lec- 
turers at  a  school  of  the  Air  University  ss 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary. 

"(b)  Comprrsatior  op  Faculty  Mem- 
bers.—The  compensation  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  section  shall  be  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Applicatior  to  Faculty  Members  Em- 
ployed Aprr  Eppbctive  Date.— <1)  Except 
as  provided  tn  paragraph  (3).  this  section 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  persons  who  are 
selected  by  the  Secretary  for  employment  as 
professors,  instructors,  and  lecturers  at  a 
school  of  the  Air  University  after  the  end  of 
the  90-day  period  l)eginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(3)  This  section  shaU  not  apply  with  re- 
Q>ect  to  professors,  instructors,  and  lectur- 
ers employed  at  a  school  of  the  Air  Universi- 
ty if  the  duration  of  the  principal  course  of 
instruction  offered  at  the  o(xnx>onent  In- 
volved is  less  than  10  mtmths.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  item  relating  to  section  9035  the 
f oUowing  new  Item: 
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"9031.  Air  University:  clvllUn  faculty  mem- 
bers.", 
(e)     CowrowMom     Ambtomxhts. -Section 
6102(cK10)  of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "(10)"  the  foUowlng: 
"civilian  professors.  Instructors,  and  lectur- 
ers at  a  professional  military  education 
school  who«e  pay  is  fixed  under  section 
15»2,  4031,  7478,  or  9021  of  title  lO." 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Naval  War  College 
and":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "sections  S952  and 
7478"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  section 
09S2". 

Page  SO.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(3)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  certifica- 
tion required  by  paragraph  <1)  is  made,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that  pro- 
duction capabUity  for  the  AIM-7P/M  Spar 
row  and  the  AIM-9L/M  Sidewinder  missiles 
Is  maintained.  

At  the  end  of  title  3CXXI  (page  350,  after 
Une  3).  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  lir.  RKPORT  ON  VKKJKICATION  OF  COMPLI 
ANCB   WITH    ACRKKMENTS   TO    LIMFT 

^aCL£AK  ■resTiNG. 

(a)  Report  RBjt7iiin«i«T.— The  Secretary 
of  Energy,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  shall  submit  a  classified 
report  assessing  the  possible  effects  on  the 
abilities  of  the  United  SUtes  to  verify  com 
pliance  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re 
publics  with  any  agreement,  presently  In 
effect  or  under  negotiation,  to  limit  testing 
of  nuclear  devices  should  any  information 
or  data  now  obtained  under  any  cooperative 
agreement  with  any  controlled  country  and 
used  to  verily  the  degree  of  such  compliance 
be  curtailed  or  become  unavailable  due  to  a 
change  in,  or  severing  of.  diplomatic  rela 
tions  with  such  a  controlled  country.  Such 
report  shaU  assess.  In  particular,  whether 
compliance  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  SocialUt 
Republics  with  any  such  agreement  to  limit 
testing  of  nuclear  devices  can  be  fully  and 
reliably  verified  should  such  a  cooperative 
agreement  be  curtailed  or  terminated. 

(b)  Submission.— Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa 
tives  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c>  DiriHmoji  — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "controlled  country"  means 
any  country  listed  in  section  620(f)(1)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C 
2370(f)). 

At  the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253.  after 
Une  15).  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SBC.  !!«».  BBPOBT  RECAKOING  TKERORIST  AT 
TACKS  AGAINST  MILITARY  PERSON 
!<rEL. 

(a)  Report  Rwjoirxd.— ( 1 )  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  a  report.  In  both  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  versions,  investigating 
the  extent  to  which  terrorist  attacks  against 
military  personnel  of  United  States  or  mili- 
tary personnel  of  allies  of  the  United  SUtes 
may  have  been  financed  using  loans  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  loans  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
are  loans  that  are  made  to  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact— 

(A)  by  financial  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  other  member  states  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Japan,  or 
other  countries  that  are  allies  of  the  United 
States:  or 


(B)  by  multUateral  or  international  finan- 
cial institutions. 

(b)  SuBMissiOH.— The  report  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall- 

(1 )  be  submitted  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and 

(2)  describe  in  detail  any  methods  that 
may  have  been  used  (or  may  be  avaUable)  to 
divert  loans  referred  to  in  such  subsection 
to  terrorist  activities. 

At  the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253,  after 
line  15).  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SBC.    II4S.    SE.NSK    OF   CONGRESS    ON    THE    KRAS- 
NOYARSK RADAR. 

(a)  Piin)iiios.-The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

( 1 )  The  L972  Anti-BallUtic  Missile  Treaty 
prohibits  each  party  from  deploying  ballis- 
tic missile  early  warning  radars  except  at  lo- 
cations along  the  periphery  of  Its  national 
territory  and  oriented  outward. 

(2)  The  1972  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  Treaty 
prohiblU  each  party  from  deploylxig  an 
ABM  system  to  defend  its  national  territory 
and  from  providing  a  base  for  any  such  na 
tlonwide  defense. 

(3)  Large  phased-array  radars  were  recog- 
nized during  negotiation  of  the  Antl-Ballls- 
tlc Missile  Treaty  as  the  critical  long  lead- 
time  element  of  a  nationwide  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles. 

(4)  In  1983  the  United  States  discovered 
the  construction,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Soviet  Union  near  the  town  of  Krasnoyarsk, 
of  a  large  phased  array  radar  that  has  sub- 
sequently been  Judged  to  be  for  ballistic 
early  warning  and  tracking. 

(5)  The  Krasnoyrask  radar  is  more  than 
700  kilometers  from  the  Soviet-Mongolian 
border  and  is  not  directed  outward  but  in- 
stead faces  the  northeast  Soviet  border 
more  than  4,500  kilometers  away. 

(6)  The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  identical  to 
other  Soviet  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
radars  and  is  ideally  situated  to  fill  the  gap 
that  would  otherwise  exist  In  a  nationwide 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  early  warning  radar 
network. 

(7)  The  President  has  certified  that  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  an  unequivocal  viola- 
tion of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

(8)  In  formal  negotiations,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  retreated  from  its  public  state- 
ments that  it  would  dismantle  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  and  only  agreed  to  internal  computer 
hardware  and  software  conversions  and 
limits  on  communications  facilities  at  the 
site. 

(9)  In  formal  negotiations,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  name  any  facilities  or 
structures  at  Krasnoyarsk  that  it  would  dis- 
mantle. 

(10)  The  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  follow 
up  Secretary  Gorbachev's  proposal  to  trans- 
form the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  into  a  space  re- 
search center,  including  dismantling  and  al- 
tering certain  existing  facilities  and  struc- 
tures, with  any  proposal  to  meet  U.S.  crite- 
ria for  resolution  of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
violation. 

(b)  SEifss  or  CoNCREss.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  viola 
tion  of  its  legal  obligation  under  the  1972 
Antl-BaUistlc  Missile  Treaty,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  dismantle  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  site  to  prevent  further  obsta- 
cles to  the  achievement  of  acceptable  arms 
control  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Page  326.  after  line  12.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


SEC.   tUi.   L'SE  or  CLOSED   BASES   FOR  PRISONS 
AND  DRUG  TREATMENT  FACILITIES. 

(a)  PiwDiHOS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  war  on  drugs  should  be  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(2)  to  effectively  wage  the  wu-  on  drugs, 
adequate  penal  and  correctional  facilities 
and  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  number 
and  capacity  of  drug  treatment  facilities  are 
needed; 

(3)  under  the  base  closure  process,  author- 
ized by  title  II  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  100-526:  102  Stat. 
2623).  86  military  bases  are  scheduled  for 
closure:  and 

(4)  facilities  rendered  excess  by  the  base 
closure  process  should  be  seriously  consid- 
ered for  use  as  prisons  and  drug  treatment 
facilities,  as  appropriate. 

(b)  Sense  or  Congress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  the  Defense  Authorization  Amendments 
and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act,  give 
the  highest  priority  to  making  real  property 
(including  the  improvements  thereon)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  rendered  excess 
or  surplus  as  a  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Base  Realign- 
ment and  Closure  available,  without  reim- 
bursement, to  another  Federal  agency  or  a 
State  or  local  government  (In  that  order  of 
priority)  for  use  as  a  penal  or  correctional 
facility  or  as  a  drug  abuse  prevention,  treat- 
ment, or  rehabilitation  center. 

At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  II  (page  50. 
after  line  18),  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.   223.   (X)NTINlJATION   OF  ANNUAL  STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  REPORT. 

Section  231(a)  of  Public  Law  100-180  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  Not  later  than  March 
15.  1988.  and  March  15,  1989"  In  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Not  later  than  March  15. 
1990";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspiu]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  these  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rangel]. 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspin]  and  the  committee  mem- 
bers for  including  in  this  block  of 
amendments  section  2825.  the  use  of 
closed  bases  for  prison  and  drug  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Lowrsr]  is  a  new 
Member  to  the  Congress  and  a  new 
member  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  and  she 
recognizes  how  important  it  is  Ut  have 
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as  many  tools  as  can  be  available  in 
this  struggle  to  relieve  our  society 
from  the  scourge  of  drugs,  and  she  has 
recognized  the  expense  that  is  in- 
volved in  having  Jail  cells  that  cost  up 
to  $40,000  a  year  to  maintain  a  prison- 
er in  the  State  of  New  York.  and. 
knowing  that,  that  we  have  to  find 
more  facilities  in  order  to  treat  these 
addicts  adequately.  She  has  asked  that 
the  Congress  give  a  sense  of  its  sup- 
port for  using  the  closed  bases  for  this 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mrs.  Lowey  and  I  are  spon- 
soring an  amendment,  included  in  the  en  btoc 
amendment  to  the  National  [}efen«e  Authori- 
zation Act  under  consideration.  The  amend- 
ment affirms  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  ttie  Secretary  of  Oefertse  shall,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  [defense  au- 
thorization amendment  and  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Act  give  the  highest  priority  to 
making  real  property  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense rendered  excess  or  surplus  as  a  result 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Base  Realignment  arxJ  Closure  available, 
without  reimbursement  to  another  Federal 
agency  or  a  State  or  locai  government  for  use 
as  a  penal  or  correctional  facility  or  as  a  drug 
abuse  prevention,  treatment  or  rehabilitation 
center. 

The  reasons  for  tfie  amendment  are  simple. 
Presently,  the  United  States  is  experiencing  a 
crisis  in  the  areas  of  corrections  and  drug 
abuse  treaftnent  A  critical  element  of  each  of 
those  crises  Is  a  lack  of  space. 

In  1988,  prisons  In  the  United  States  were 
bursting  with  almost  630,000  adults  incarcer- 
ated. Most  of  tfv>se  Incarcerated  In  tfie  United 
States  are  imprisorwd  In  State  prisons,  wtwre 
almost  600,000  adults  were  under  supervision 
in  1 988.  To  already  overcrowded  factNties,  the 
States  and  the  [>strict  of  Columbia  added 
41,339  prisoners  In  1988  and  the  trend  Is  ex- 
pected to  continue. 

The  cost  of  Incarceration  varies  from  State 
to  State,  from  facility  to  facility.  Estimates 
range  from  $43  to  $113  per  Inmate  per  day. 
These  costs  have  risen  1 ,720  percent  adjust- 
ing for  Inflation,  about  180  percent,  since 
1970. 

With  the  growing  prison  population,  we  must 
consider  the  cost  of  corratructioii.  The  aver- 
age per  Inmate  construction  costs  range  from 
$22,263  for  minimum  security  prisons  to 
$39,695  for  maximum  security  prisons.  The 
overall  range  of  per  Inmate  construction  costs 
runs  from  $2,048  to  $149,425.  These  figures, 
moreover,  do  not  include  the  cost  of  financing 
this  construction.  Finance  charges  can  signifi- 
cantty  increase  the  cost  of  prison  construc- 
tion. 

The  situation  Is  similar  In  the  field  of  drug 
abuse  treatment  The  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  has  received  es- 
timates that  ttiere  are  6  to  6.5  million  Ameri- 
cans In  need  of  drug  abuse  treatment  Among 
those  In  need  of  treatment  are  approximately 
1.1  to  1.3  million  intraverxxiS  dnig  abusers,  of 
whom  an  estimated  250,000  to  300,000  are 
believed  to  be  Infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 
Among  the  AIE3S  cases  reported  to  date,  30 
percent  are  linked  to  IV  drug  abusing  behav- 
ior. 


Currently  there  are  approximately  250,000 
treatment  slots.  Of  these  slots  148,000  are  for 
intravenous  drug  abusers.  Accordng  to  the 
Prosldonfs  Conwnission  on  the  HIV  Epidemic, 
approximately  2,500  new  fadlities  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  treatment  needs  of  just  in- 
travenous drug  abusers.  The  gap  between  the 
need  for  and  avaUatxIity  of  drug  treatment  has 
resulted  In  long  waiting  lists  for  treatment  In 
marty  cities. 

Expanding  dmg  abuse  treatment  Is  the 
single  most  important  and  immediate  step  that 
can  be  taken  to  reduc»  the  spread  of  NDS 
among  intravenous  drug  abusers,  and  to  facili- 
tate a  reduction  In  overall  dmg  use.  A  primary 
obstacle  to  exparxing  treatment  »  the  lack  of 
treatment  centers. 

The  space  and  facilities  available  as  a  result 
of  tfw  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  pro- 
vide an  excellent  means  to  remedy  the  seri- 
ous overcrowding  In  arxl  lack  of  facilities  for 
prisons  and  drug  treatment  centers,  problems 
ttiat  promise  only  to  get  worse.  Giving  priority 
to  tfie  use  of  tfiese  military  facilities  for  correc- 
tional facilities  and  drug  treatment  centers, 
and  provktng  for  their  transfer  at  no  cost  will 
enharx^e  tfie  capacity  of  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment ttie  States  and  kx»lities  to  provide  vital- 
ly needed  services  Therefore,  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  Secretary  of  [defense  know  that  there 
Is  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  Congress  that 
ttiese  needs  be  met 

The  Lowey-Rangel  amendment  communi- 
cates tfiat  message.  I  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port for  tfiis  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey], 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Chairman  Rangel  and 
myself  in  supporting  an  important 
amendment  included  in  the  en  bloc 
amendment  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  should  give  the  highest  priority 
to  the  conversion  into  prisons  and 
drug  treatment  centers  of  the  86  mili- 
tary bases  targeted  for  closure  under 
the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
Act. 

Converting  the  closed  bases  into 
Federal  or  State  prisons  or  drug  treat- 
ment centers  will  help  us  respond  to 
the  dangerous  national  shortage  of 
prison  and  drug  rehabilitation  space— 
a  shortage  that  will  prove  extremely 
expensive  and  risky  if  we  do  not  act 
now. 

Bir.  Chairman,  our  amendment  costs 
nothing  and  will  actually  save  money 
in  the  long  run.  I  encourage  all  of  our 
colleagues  to  join  Chairman  Rangel 
and  myself  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  entire  en  bloc  package. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Vir.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron],  the  chairman 
of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Com- 
pensation Suliconunittee.  to  engage  in 
a  colloquy  with  me  concerning  the  San 
Diego  Children's  Hospital. 


Mrs.  BYRON.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
so.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Children's  Hospital  is 
an  essential  part  of  both  the  civilian 
and  military  health  care  communities 
in  San  Diego.  With  the  large  Navy 
presence  in  San  Diego,  the  hospital 
plays  a  vital  role  in  meeting  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  thousands  of  mili- 
tary families  stationed  there.  As  an  ad- 
junct to  Balboa  Naval  Hospital.  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  provides  specialized  pe- 
diatric services  that  would  otherwise 
be  unavailable  to  military  families  In 
San  Diego  and  acts  as  a  safety  net  to 
fill  the  void  when  Navy  doctors  at 
Balboa  are  pulled  away  by  operational 
requirements.  In  addition,  under  a 
residency  training  memorandum  of 
understanding.  Children's  Hospital 
provides  specialty  training  for  pedia- 
tricians at  Balboa  Naval  HospltaL  The 
two  facilities  are  presently  negotiating 
an  agreement  that  will  build  on  their 
current  working  relationship.  When 
concluded,  this  agreement  should  fur- 
ther enhance  the  pediatric  specialty 
services  and  training  provided  to  the 
Navy  Hospital  by  Children's.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  foster  even  greater  cooperation 
between  the  two  hospitals  through  the 
formalizing  of  their  relationship  over 
the  long  term  and  seek  your  support 
of  this  effort. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  recently  met  with 
representative  of  San  Diego  Children's 
Hospital  and  share  the  gentleman's 
view  of  the  imporant  service  the  facili- 
ty provides  to  the  military  commimity 
in  San  Diego.  I  sent  the  hospital  repre- 
sentatives directly  to  the  Navy  for  fur- 
ther discussions  and  understand  that 
you  have  been  participating  in  that 
process  as  well.  As  you  know,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Persoimel  and 
Compensation  has  been  pushing  each 
of  the  services  to  explore  innovative 
ways  to  utilize  scarce  military  medical 
care  dollars  cost-effectively.  I  don't 
know  at  this  point  what  the  most  ap- 
propriate relationship  between  the 
Navy  and  Children's  Hospital  should 
be,  but  I  would  encourage  the  Navy  to 
explore  cooperative  agreements  that 
will  ensure  the  availability  of  high- 
quality,  cost-effective  pediatric  care 
for  military  families  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subonnmit- 
tee  for  her  interest  and  support  and 
intend  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
Navy  on  the  progress  of  their  discus- 
sions with  San  Diego  Children's  Hospi- 
tal. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Packard],  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Lowey].  and  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Bates]  also 
appreciate  the  support  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Bfaryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Iiir.  Chairman,  let  me 
assure  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter]  that,  as  far  as  military 
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care  is  concerned,  this  subcommittee  is 
going  to  be  very  much  involved  in 
making  sure  that  it  is  the  best  we 
have. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr.   La- 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  otier 
an  amendment  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
authonzation  btll  before  us.  This  amendment 
addresses  an  urgent  situation  affecting  ap- 
proximately 100  emptoyees  of  the  US  Air 
Force  Reserve,  many  of  whom  have  served 
the  Government  for  as  long  as  30  years  On 
June  14.  it  was  announced  that  a  contract 
wociW  be  awarded  to  a  private  firm  for  per- 
formance of  support  functions  at  the  Niagara 
Falls  Air  Force  Reserve  Base  in  my  distnct  A 
number  of  very  senous  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  bidding  process  that  led  to 
this  announcement.  Because  tfie  announce- 
ment places  that  led  to  this  announcement. 
Because  the  announcement  places  in  jeop- 
ardy the  |obs  of  all  the  Reserve  employees 
currently  performing  the  work,  as  well  as  the 
retirement  income  they  have  earned  through 
their  years  of  service,  rt  is  imperative  that  the 
relevant  questions  be  examined  with  the 
utmost  of  thoroughness. 

The  bKJ  by  management  at  the  Niagara 
Falls  Base,  based  on  a  thorough  time  and 
cost  study  completed  by  its  management  en- 
gineenng  team,  estimated  ttiat.  through 
streamlining  operations  for  maximum  efficien- 
cy, the  work  might  be  accomplished  by  75 
employees.  The  contractor,  on  the  other  hand, 
claimed  ttiat  it  could  perlorm  the  work  with  56 
employees.  However,  the  firm  did  not  take 
into  account  the  need  to  perlorm  a  numtier  of 
cntcal  operations,  such  as  snow  removal  at 
the  main  air  stnp  and  operation  of  a  decentral- 
ized heating  facility.  In  additkjn,  the  bid  did  not 
take  into  account  wage  inaeases  which  the 
contractor  wouW  likely  be  required  to  grant 
under  ttie  Davis-Bacon  Act,  given  that  many 
man-hours  of  contract  work  call  for  carpen- 
ters, plumbers,  and  electricians. 

Also  significantly  underestimated  was  the 
full  cost  of  hinng  contract  administrators 
needed  to  prepare  the  Base  for  conversion  to 
pnvate  contract.  Furtherrrwre,  the  Air  Force 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  cost  to  the 
government  of  unemployment  compensation 
which  must  be  pakJ,  alor>g  with  severance 
pay,  to  workers  who  would  lost  their  |obs  il 
the  contract  is  awarded.  Additionally,  because 
the  firm  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  expen- 
ence  at  the  Base,  it  may  need  to  hire  addition- 
al mar«gers  to  supervise  the  new  anange- 
ment  These  factors  raise  the  probability  of 
cost  overruns  subsequent  to  the  conuact 
award.  A  mechanism  exists  for  the  company 
to  obtain  additional  funds  to  comptete  the 
work,  yet  the  existence  of  this  option  would  be 
contrary  to  the  cost-saving  objective  of  award- 
ing the  contract;  to  ensure  that  a  private  firm  s 
costs  will,  in  fact,  be  lower  than  the  govern- 
ment's cost 

Thus,  It  IS  possible  and  even  likely,  that  the 
ultirriate  cost  of  awarding  the  contract  to  a  pri- 
vate firm  may  not  be  significantly  less  than  if 
the  contract  had  been  awarded  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  may  well  be  considerably  more 


All  of  these  concerns  constitute  valid 
grounds  for  appealing  the  contract  award  de- 
cision. However,  the  grounds  for  appeals  as 
defined  by  current  regulations  are  extremely 
narrow,  the  decision  can  be  appealed  on  the 
basis  of  the  Air  Force  bid  only,  not  on  omis- 
sions in  the  contractor's  bid.  Appeals  must  be 
submitted  first  to  the  Air  Force  contracting 
office  that  made  ttie  decision,  and.  if  rejected, 
to  a  higher  level  of  authonty  within  the  Air 
Force. 

I  am  concerned  that  these  conditions  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  thorough,  obiective 
evaluation  of  the  decision.  Therefore  I  am  of- 
fenng  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1990 
defense  authorization  bill,  which  states. 

Commercial  activities  carried  out  by  Gov- 
ernmental personnel  at  the  Niagara  Palls 
Air  Force  Reserve  Base.  New  York,  may  not 
t)e  converted  to  performance  by  private  con 
tractor  under  the  procedures  and  require 
ments  o(  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circular  A  76  <or  any  successor  administra- 
tive regulation  or  policy)  until  completion 
of  the  following: 
1 1 )  The  Comptroller  General— 
(A)  evaluates  the  accuracy  of  the  most  re- 
cently     completed     commercial     activities 
study  for  the  Niagara  Palls  Air  Porce  Re- 
serve Base,  including  an  analysis  of  compa- 
rable situations  at  other  military  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States;  and 

(Bi  submits  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  a  report  describing  the  results  of  such 
evaluation 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  submits 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing 

I  A)  a  copy  of  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Comptroller  General; 

iB>  such  comments  on  the  reports  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate;  and 

(Ci  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  re- 
garding the  desirability  of  converting  com- 
mercial activities  at  the  Niagara  Palls  Air 
Force  Reserve  Base  to  performance  by  pri- 
vate contractor. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  study  should 
include  another  technical  evaluation  of  the 
firms  ability  to  do  the  contract  work  at  the  Ni- 
agara Falls  Air  Force  Reserve  Base  with  56 
employees,  and  undertake  a  careful,  complete 
examination  of  all  questions  that  have  been 
raised  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  decision  in  Ni- 
agara Falls  was  made  as  a  result  of  Office  of 
Management  arxj  Budget  circular  A-76,  which 
requires  agencies  to  initiate  competitive  bid- 
ding as  part  ot  a  process  to  convert  work 
being  done  by  Federal  employees  to  pnvate 
contractors  Mr  Chairman,  in  the  report  of  ttie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  accompanying 
the  bill  before  us  today,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr  Aspin]  noted  ttiat  "recent  ex- 
penence  with  contracting  out "  and  'a  recent 
investigation  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  raise  senous  questions  about  the 
quality  and  cost-eflectiveness  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  s  commercial  activities  pro- 
gram" as  established  by  A-76 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  report 
notes  that; 

Reviewing  recent  data  alxjut  the  DOD 
commercial  activities  program,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  found  that  the 
overall  effect  of  this  program  has  been  to 


Increase,  rather  than  decrease  the  cost  of 
defense  operations.  These  increased  costs 
stem  from  the  substantial  expenditures 
needed  to  administer  the  conunerclal  activi- 
ties program.  .  .  .  The  investigation  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  also 
found  the  Department  officials  project  con- 
tinued Increase  of  the  0<kM  budget  for  com- 
merical  activities,  since  functions  contracted 
out  under  the  A-76  provisions  have  general- 
ly cost  more  than  cost  study  projections  In- 
dicated. Contract  Increases  generally  result 
from  Inadequate  performance  work  state- 
ments, additional  contract  administration 
cost  and  inflation- related  wage  increases. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  generally 
found  that  functions  by  In-house  organiza- 
tions do  not  significantly  Increase  In  cost 
subsequent  to  the  A-76  competition. 

These  findings,  I  believe,  give  the  situation 
in  Niagara  Falls  an  added  sense  of  urgency. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  concerns  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  tMdding  in  Niagara  Falls  do  not 
represent  the  aberratk>ns  of  an  isolated  inci- 
dent Rather,  they  speak  powerfully  to  all  who 
would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Government  op- 
erate in  the  most  cost-effective  manner  possi- 
ble, and  to  all  Federal  workers  around  the 
country  who  have  served  the  Govemment 
faithfully  for  many  years  and  whose  jobs  are 
being  jeopardized  by  a  program  whose  effec- 
tiveness has  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  conclu- 
sively. Therefore,  it  is  crucial  that  an  outside, 
impartial  body,  such  as  the  GAO,  carefully  and 
thoroughly  investigate  the  A-76  procedures 
undertaken  in  Niagara  Falls,  as  my  amend- 
ment requires.  And,  although  my  amendment 
does  not  propose  it,  I  believe  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  GAO  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  entire  A-76  program,  to 
determine  whiether  its  required  procedures 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  earned  out  properly, 
whether  the  program  has,  in  fact,  saved  the 
country  money  in  the  years  it  has  been  in 
effect  and  what  changes  to  the  program,  if 
any,  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
man]. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  m  support  of  this  en  bloc  amend- 
ment, and  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
including  my  amendment  on  air  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am  offenng 
today,  which  is  included  in  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment offered  by  Chairman  Aspin,  would  au- 
thonze  the  President  to  assign  or  detail  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  to  assist  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  protecting  U.S.  passengers  and 
air  earners  at  airports  abroad  against  acts  of 
terronsm  and  violence.  This  authority  is  dis- 
cretionary, and  could  only  be  used  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  with  the  government  of  the  for- 
eign country,  where  such  action  would  not 
compromise  our  military  preparedness. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  problem  of  air- 
port or  airplane  terrorism.  The  most  recent 
event,  the  bomb  on  Pan  Am  flight  103, 
brought  this  threat  home  to  families  across 
the  country  who  lost  loved  ones  in  the  crash 
over  Scotland.  This  arxJ  other  events,  such  as 
the  TWA  hijacking  in  Beirut  in  1985.  which 
claimed  the  life  of  Robert  Stethem,  point  to  in- 
sufficient ground  security.  I  believe  that  at- 
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tacks  against  American  citfzens  or  American  schools,  as  my  colleagues  know,  of  tlons  with  the  other  body  in  confer- 
air  carriert  abroad  are  attacks  against  the  which  there  are  ten,  five  senior  war  ence  we  need  additional  military  con- 
United  States,  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  colleges  and  five  intermediate  war  struction  to  be  added  back  in,  these 
We  need  to  do  mora  to  secure  our  citizens  schools.  projects  and  these  moneys  will  be  re- 
against  vtotence  directed  against  the  United  ^  j^^  claimed  first  and  these  projects  will 
States.  -^    -.w  .             *  .w    T  i  X  ^.-.  ,     ,  probably    be    taken    up    in    another 

We   have   In   place   throughout   Western  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Ctiiefs  of  budget. 

Europe  the  worid's  finest  security  forces:  the  Staff,  Adm.  William  Crowe,  has  been  ig  that  the  tinderstanding  of  the 

American    military.    In    some   caaas,   these  extremely  cooperative.  He  made  an  ex-  gentlewoman  of  what  we  are  trying  to 

forces  are  stationed  in  dose  proximMy  to  for-  cellent   recommendation   during   this  do? 

eign  airports.  We  need  to  enM  their  help  on  testimony  concerning  the  upgrading  of  Mfg.  SCHROEDER   Mr   Chairman 

the  front  line  in  the  war  against  terrorism.  My  the  National  War  CoUege,  and  this  ^pm  the  gentleman  yield? 

amendment  would  give  the  Presidont  the  au-  looks  like  it  may  come  to  pass  as  the  j^   MARTIN  of  New  York-  I  yield 

thority  to  do  just  that  at  no  additional  cost  to  result  of  his  efforts  in  appointing  re-  to  the  genUewoman  from  Colorado 

the  United  States  or  the  foreign  govemment  tired  Admiral  Long  in   a  committee  ^,3   sCHROEDER   Mr   Chairman 

where  these  troops  are  already  stationed.  that  is  looking  at  changing  that  and  j  tell  the  genUeman.  siwolutely. 

I  want  to  make  It  dear  that  the  United  upgrading  it  and  hopefiilly  it  will  be  i  ^^nt  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 

States  would  not  be  forcing  troops  on  coun-  known   as   the   National    Center   for  New  York  for  pointing  this  out.  What 

tries  that  do  not  want  us  there.  But  I  believe  Strategic  Studies.  ^^  ^^^  ^^ed  to  do  is  go  very  wisely 

that  the  mere  presence  of  American  troops  Also  as  a  result  of  our  work,  it  seems  according  again  to  what  the  servic^ 

would  deter  terrorism  against  all  targets,  not  that  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  CoUege  told  us  were  priorities.  We  hope  they 

just  American  citizens  and  Air  Gamers.  And  m  at  Norfolk,  VA,  is  being  upgraded.  hold.  We  never  know  what  will  happen 

some  cases  foreign  governments  would  actu-  I  wish  to  specifically  commend  the  ^  the  conference  committee,  but  this 

ally  encourage  our  help  in  this  unpredictable  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Pick-  ^  ^  ^^       ,^  j^^jj   attempt  and 

era  of  terrorism.  We  would  not  hesitate  to  use  ett],  who  worked  so  arduously  on  our  strictly  on  the  criteria  that  we  have 

our  troops  abroad  in  the  event  of  an  attadt  on  panel  for  his  work  and  great  taterest  ^^^^  ^  t^g  subcommittee  before, 

a  U.S.  mHltary  installation  and  I  believe  that  an  in  assisting  and  making  sm*  that  the  j  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 

attack  against  an  airiiner  containing  hundreds  upgrading  of  the  school  at  Norfolk  wlU  york  for  yielding  to  me  and  askins 

of  U.S.  citizens  deserves  the  same  priority.  I  come  to  pass.  ^j^j  question                                    ^^ 

wouk)  point  out  that  just  recently  we  augment-  I  say  these  things  because  a  great  j^    MARTIN   of   New   York    Mr 

ed  our  existing  froop  strengtliin  Panama  pri-  deal  of  effort  has  gone  into  them.  chaiiman.  I  thank  the  genUewoman 

manly  to  protect  Amencan  citizens  living  in  I  commend  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  f q^  her  cooperation. 

Panama  from  the  vagaries  of  the  Noriega  and  those  who  have  worked  with  him,  j  ^^jy  suggest  that  she  and  I  both 

regime.  Similarly,  the  authority  provided  by  this  Adm.  Robert  Long  who  is  retired,  and  j^g^p   ^  j^py   qj   ^^vt   Congbxssiohal 

amendment  will  enhance  the  safety  of  Amen-  Gen.    Tom   Morgan,    of   the   Marine  record  that  these  remarks  are  in. 

cans  in  places  wtiere  they  are  most  likely  to  Corps,  retired,  who  is  also  looking  at  y^^^  SCHROEDER  Absolutely 

be  vulnerable  outside  the  United  States  in  or  the  Jointness  of  the  schools  and  the  y^,  6hairman.  contained  in  this  amendment 

around  sorrw  foreign  a«Tporte^  certification  thereof .                               ^  are   a   number  of  vital   military  contniction 

has  reared  its  ugly  head  lately.  A  U.S.  airiiner  So  with  that,  I  offer  this  amendment  projects  totaling  $104  850  or  the  amount  bv 

is  just  as  much  a  symbol  of  American  property  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  addl-  ,,^^  ^  spratt  ame^Klm^nt  reduced  military 

abroad  as  an  Amencan  Embassy  kXMted  in  a  tional  help  in  educating  our  military  constructiori  The  projects  are 

foreign  capital,  and  its  needs  for  protectk}n  officers  in  the  jointness  and  in  the  Fmgram      ^^^                 Aithatmenu 

and  security  are  just  as  great.  light  of  the  strategic  need  that  we  Army: 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  have.  Various    locations,    Germany: 

measure,  whkih  may  someday  save  American  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Child     development     center 

and  foreign  lives.  Thank  you.  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to          (total) $10.5«9 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Repair   and   maintenance   ac- 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis-  Martim].                                                              count 18.500 

souri  [Mr.  Skelton].  Mr.    MARTIN    of    New    York.    Mr.  ^=^= 

Mr.     SKIXTON.     Mr.     Chairman,  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  Navy. 

during  the  past  year  I  have  had  the  yielding  me  this  time.  Naval  Post  Graduate  School, 

opportimity  to  serve  as  chairman  of  Mr.    Chairman,     I    would    like    to  Monterey.  CA: 

the  panel  on  military  education  of  the  engage  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora-          Academic  library  addition 5.000 

Committee  on  Armed  Services.  After  do  [Mrs.  Schroeder],  the  chairman  of  CTassroom/applled  lab  facUi- 

some   28   hearings,   48  witnesses  and  the  Military  Construction  Subcommit-  m«„-i  n"  rtli;^""w"lf"!^"i^^ 

interviewing  some  100  people  in  and  tee,  in  a  brief  colloquy  in  order  that  neerin*  ^tion      K^y^" 

out  of  the  military,  we  came  forth  everyone  may  imderstand  the  amend-  VVA:  Undersea  warfare  engr! 

with  a  report  a  nimiber  of  weeks  ago.  ment  that  relates  to  the  authorization          center 10.400 

and  the  amendment  that  I  have  before  of  an  additional  $105  million  for  mlli-  Naval    Station,    Rote    Spain: 

me  today,  amendment  No.   18,  helps  tary  authorization  projects,  because  I          Child  development  center 1.020 

fulfill  some  of  the  items  that  we  have  think  it  is  very  important  that  the                                                     

discussed    during    the    hearing,    and  body  and  the  services  imderstand  what            Total 28,110 

what  we  discovered  was  that  some  of  the  gentlewoman  and  I  have  in  mind  = 

the  schools  did  not  have  the  authority  as  we  offer  this  amendment.  A""  Force: 

to  hire  civilian  faculty  as  the  Navy  There  was  $105  million  that  was  cut  Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Oper- 

War  CoUege  did  since  someone  passed  by  the  full  committee  on  the  MX  rail       „*^°'lf  «"n™*«5  p<**; -             ^.aoo 

the  statute  for  them  back  in  1956,  but  garrison     project.     We     offered     an  ^^nWZJ^n^^t  ^^.               1  onn 

nothing  for  the  National  Defense  Uni-  amendment  for  some  very  high  priori-  .y^°  ^  ^^  a^    ok- 

versity,  or  the  Army  War  College  or  ty  projects  that  unfortunately  did  not  chUd  development  center                1 550 

thfc   Air   University,   so   consequently  meet  the  cut  in  the  military  construe-  jjyj  ^y,  -p^^^  ^^^  ^y^  ^^^ 

this  amendment  does  that.  tion  budget  this  year.                                         development  center 1.300 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  a  We  want  to  advise  the  services,  and  Mehllngen.    Germany:    Oper- 

result  of  our  report  It  seems,  at  least  most    importantly,    the    Members    in          ations  facility 1.110 

as  a  best  moment,  legislation  will  not  whose  districts  these  projects  are,  that  Lajes  Air  Force  Base,  Portugal: 

be  needed  to  upgrade  these  military  if  during  the  course  of  the  delibera-          Transient  dormitory 2,300 
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P„^„                               Aiiu^tm^u    ASPIN.  know  that  I  support  this  pro-  leadership  .n  getting  Western  finan«ng  *rth; 

Unsj^^S^  minor  construction         17.350    p-am  and  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  oot  having  to  answer  too  many  ""comfortabte 

^                                     — ;;:     the  protection  of  our  carriers  In  light  questions  about  its  ultimate  uses.  But  it  s  time 

Total ^-^^^    of   the   current   threats   they   face.   I  that  we  started  gaining  a  better  appreciation 

M.H„„.i  onard                                       thank  the  gentlemen  for  their  actions  of  the  talent  by  which  they  and  thar  allies 

^^m J  nTyS^^i^'         3.304    and  their  informative  exchange.  then  circulate  this  money  and  put  it  to  many 

Camp  Lodge.  LA:  Armory OSS'?        Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too,  uses  against  the  tree  world,  its  defense,  and 

Camp  Ripley.  MN:  Barracks 800     ^Quld  like  to  add  my  support  to  this  its  servicemen  and  women  themselves. 

initiative,   and   thank   the   Chairman,  Let's  take  a  look  at  a  loan  of  $600  million 

Total ^"•"''^     Mr.  AspiN,  and  the  chairman  of  the  that  was  made  to  a  close  Soviet  ally,  East 

National  Guard                                             Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  Germany,  in  1985.  Three  United  States  banks 

BucUey     Air     Guard     Base.                      for  their  consideration  of  this  request,  and  a  Japanese  bank  provided  the  money, 

Denver.  CO:                                                   Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  and  soon  after,  $20  million  of  the  loan  money 

Annory..! ^■'^^     yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  y^as  on  its  way.  To  where?  To  the  Sandinista 

USP&FP 1*^     the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  comnHinist  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

USP&FP  warehouse ^••'""     York  [Mr.  Solomon].  now,  years  later,  we  also  find  out  that  an- 

^                                              7.700        Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr    Chairman,  lending  to  o^q,  part  of  this  loan  was  dispersed  to  Com- 

'          the  U  S.S.R   and  its  allies  by  banks  and  gov-  ^unist    front    companies    and    tax    havens 

Military    coratruction    back-fills                      emments  in  the  free  world  has  literally  ex-  around  the  world  tJy  the  East  Germans,  and 

summary:                                                      ploded  in  the  last  year.  Some  people  in  the  ,^^  reconcentrated.  Reconcentrated  where? 

Total  military  construction ^TrcA^     West  see  this  as  nothing  but  a  good  deal  ,^  ^^^^  ^^  Cokjnel  Gaddafi.  And  where  dkJ 

Total  RPMA,  Army ^^JB^     ^^^  ^,   ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  helping  to  finance  Qa(j<jafi  send  some  of  this  money?  To  various 

Grand  total                *  104.850     refonns  in  Communist  economies  and  making  ggj^unts  controlled  by  terrorist  organizations. 

T-K^  «,,™tf  ampndi^ent  to  cut  $105  mil  a  decent  profit  at  the  same  time  ^^  ^^ally.  sadly,  according  to  the  news  re- 
lion  fr^m^^^iSso^  itiu-y  con-  And  look  at  some  of  the  huge  amounts  of  ,,J,  ,3,^  .^re  in  my  hand,  some  of 
sUTictlon  made  funds  avaUable  for  other  money  that  the  Soviet  Unon  alone  has  gotten  ^^^^  ^^^  ^g,p^  ^^^^  ^^  xmonsX  bomb- 
mUitary  construction  proJecU  as  detailed  us  hands  on  in  the  last  few  months.  mq  of  a  West  Berlin  discotheque  in  April  1 986. 
above.                                                                     January  1988  The  Soviet  Union  enters  the  ^«        ^  casualties-A  U.S.  sen/iceman. 

Mr  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  Western  bond  martlets  for  the  first  time,  Dor-  ^^  chairman,  although  much  of  the  publi- 
mysell  3  minutes.  mowing  $78  million  '^J'^^'^'^''^'°'l  cized  borrowing  In  the  last  year  has  been  by 
Mr  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  What  s  the  loan  to  be  uwd  for?  Geneva' n-  ^^  soviet  Union,  that  doesn't  mean  that  Its 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  nanang  purposes  of  a  Sovie^-fun  t^ni^  e"^  ^^^^^  ^^-^  ^^  the  same.  Due  to  the  pecu- 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  engage  in  a  gaged  in  ^^fKoad  range  of  artivjUes  at  home  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^ 
Drief  coUoquy  with  my  good  friend,  and  abrwd.  Soon  aftw JIM  m.lton«  Soviets  and  their  allies,  East  Gemiany  in  par- 
the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  to  the  USSR  by  a  consortium  of  French  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
Committee,  Mr.  Aspir.  t)anks.  r»r«,=.n  Kankc  makfl  Western  money  without  It  being  officially  re- 
Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  be  happy  to  May  1988:  A  group  of  G!;'^",^"^,^"'^^!  ported.  We  ought  to  be  ensuring  that  we  know 
engage  in  a  coUoquy  with  my  good  a  $2.1  bill^n  line  0.  credrt  ava.«bteto  «^  ^  whe^this  money  Is  going,  at  least 
friend       from       Pennsylvania.       Mr.     Sov«t  UnK)n  tor  Sov«t  industnal  moderniza-  ^^V^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  "^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Murtha.                                                             \»or\                                   attack  our  men  and  women  In  uniform  as  well 

Mr.    MURTHA.    Mr.    Chairman,    on  July  1988:  ^^«Sov«tJn«n  sens  $270  mj^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^„.^^    ^^^ 

page  83  of  the  Armed  Services  Com-  lion  in  bonds  m  West  Germany  with  the  help  k^       ^^  amendment  I  am 

SSttee  report  on  H.R.  2461  the  Com-  °' ^'^^'^''^l^ff^  ,^„„  ^al  P^^sing  hSre  today.  It  simply  calls  on  the 

mittee  notes  the  improvements  m  air  The  Sov«t  Un«n  refuses  to  J^^lQ®  -^a'  Seoetary  of  Defense  to  report  to  the  Armed 

defense  capability  that  installation  of  ^^^'^'^l^^l  „Z^m3  l^?fhattSi  ServiceTcommittees  of  the  Congress  on  the 

the  SPS-48E  radar  could  brmg  to  the  using  a  West  G,!^^"  J^\'^~*^J '^J„J^.^  extent  to  which  terrorist  attacks  against  these 

Navy's   aircraft   carriers.   The   Appro-  disctosure  woud  damage  the  Soviet  Unwn  s  ^^   ^^^^^             ^    ^.^^^^^^ 

priations  Committee   has  also  looked  ^ecunt^jntorests^   jhe  USSR    announces  using  Western  loans. 

into  this  matter  and  come  to  a  sm^ilar  Septem^  1 988^  ^v«^:?^fro«S  SnT  m  A^h  the  Soviet  bioc  countries  are  now 

ijr.^rrLTJnT«^"pSa  |rsi=,r;^jroSr,i^^  ^^^.^t^^x-'^t^ 

for    the    radar    program.    Would    you     'o  starr  ooviet-owned  bank  in     grown  to  $25  bilton,  and  some  Western  ex- 

Clarify  the  Committee  position  on  this     ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^I^Zl^^  Set    U  predK:t  that  new  Soviet  t-owings  alone 
"liJ^  ASPIN     I    would   be   happy    to     sh^  il^easing  Sov«t  access  to  interna-     "«y  we"  total  $2  .0  $3  billion  annually  through 

&St^r'iS^S"£'rJSerfo^d  ^^;r:S5^West  German  banks  arrange  Jv^^«^'  ^^  P^^'  ?!  ^^'T^ '^^rt 

^^Tlf    insSSg    thi    SPS  48E  a  $16  billion  line  of  credit  for  Soviet  industry  Soviet  Union  were  consKlered    untied.    That 

Sar  on  ?he  ^a^'fiircSft  Criers.  Then,  the  Itaten  Government  signs  an  accord  is,  their  ultimate  uses  were  not  strongly  con- 

r^e  ™rt  VhJcomS^  wJour-  wrth   the   Sov«t   Unkjn   for   $766   millKXi   in  firmed  by  the  lenders  at  the  time  of  the  oan 

^es  the  ^avy  t^  e?Sie^h^  iiue  export    credits.    Then,    a    Bnt«h    bank    an-  agreements.  The  lenders,  and  therefore  Wes^ 

^rpfiinv  ^d   t?  co^d^r   such    pro-  nc^nces  plans  for  a  Sov«t  credit  line  of  over  em  governments,  are  no    ent-l^ely  sure  how 

carefully   and   to   cons  a^  sucn   p  ^  part  of  a  planned  effort  by  British  the  proceeds  are  being  uttaed  by  the  Soviets. 

^tTe  S?vy^  subSTa^pr^gJaSlng    LrSTiStSLs  to  provHte  a  total  of  $2.6        Isn't  it  time  we  started  focusing  on  this 
ed  the  Navy  to  suDnui  a  r^P\°»™""'*       , .         ,  problem?  Given  the  reports  that  such  moneys 

Sif  tL'to' a^h^tJm'iS  :^  or     ""Ssyenhe  Soviet  UnK,n  begins  to  publi-     SLve  been   used   by  tejrcjists  ag^nst   U.S. 
permit  us  to  authorize  mem  m  an  ^^^  j  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^   international     sen^cemen.  we  must  start  dang  more  to  keep 

Mr'^UinTA    Mr    Chairman    I     Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  a  move     track  of  such  loans.  How  A)  we  know  that  the 
.n^mP^^t:^^etlemen  frSTpenn-     that  couW  eventually  make  rt  eligtole  for  b.1-     recent  attack  on  Unrted  States  pe«onnel  in 

S^^AiVmemrrthiSLSre^I     T"  SST^'^ie^rvro  appreoato  the    ^^^ l^^^ '^^  fTr:' l^^'TS^ 
aSo  waStS^  let  my  chairman,  Mr.     talent  demonstrated  by  the  Sov«l  Commun«t    Cuba  and   NK^ragua?  Lets  find  out.   Lets 
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pass  this  amerHJment  and  start  addressing  the 
prot)lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amerxlment  is  simple  and 
straightfomrvd,  but  I  believe  that  K  is  truly  im- 
portant for  ensuring  equitable  and  verifiable 
arms  control  agreenoents. 

My  amendment  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  submit  a  classified  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services.  The  report  is 
to  fully  address  the  possible  effects  on  our 
ability  to  verify  Soviet  compliance  with  nuclear 
testing  limitation  agreements  shoukj  any 
United  States  means  of  verification — now 
made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  a 
Communist  government— be  termirtated  due 
to  a  cfiange  in  our  relations  with  that  third 
country. 

The  report  would  assess,  in  particular, 
wtietf>er  tfie  termination  of  such  cooperation 
would  cause  an  inability  on  our  part  to,  in  fact, 
fully  and  reliably  verify  such  agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recent  events  in  this  case  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  have  shown 
how  quickly  our  relations  with  Communist  gov- 
ernments can  change.  We  raaNy  ought  to  fully 
take  into  consideration  whether  our  means  oif 
verification  of  Soviet  compliance  with  its  arms 
control  promises  will  be  adequate  to  our  secu- 
rity needs  in  all  cases,  including  a  case  in 
whch  a  cooperative  agreement  with  a  third 
country,  a  Communist  country,  has  been  ter- 
minated. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  this 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  allowing  the  Inclusion  in 
the  en  bloc  amendments  this  amend- 
ment concerning  the  movement  of  car- 
goes on  American  flag  ships.  It  Is  sec- 
tion 331  and  it  deals  with  the  trans- 
portation of  components  of  DOD  con- 
tractor supplied  items.  It  is  under  sec- 
tion 2631  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  which  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  components  and/or  Ingredients 
thereof"  after  "supplies"  both  places 
it  appears. 

Now.  the  reason  for  this.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  there  has  been  an  awful 
lot  of  creative  interpretations  by  con- 
tracting officers  of  existing  laws. 

I  refer  back  to  the  Military  Trans- 
port Act  of  1904  which  specified  that 
all  supplies  purchased  by  or  in  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  or 
the  Air  Force,  shall  move  on  American 
flag  bottoms.  That  has  not  been  hap- 
pening because  of  this  creative  Inter- 
pretation; so  this  amendment  does  re- 
quire components  or  Ingredients  or 
equipment  or  materials,  commodities 
or  supplies,  to  be  included  under  exist- 
ing requirements  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  for  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  mirrors  the  intent 
of  the  Defense  E>epartment's  directive 
on  acquisitions.  As  I  said  earlier,  it  is 


necessary  to  prevent  future  creative 
interpretations  of  existing  laws  by  con- 
tracting officers,  which  in  the  past  has 
permitted  imtold  thousands,  if  not 
millions  of  tons  of  cargo,  to  be  shipped 
on  foreign  flag  vessels. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Behmstt]  who  has  worked  so 
hard  in  behalf  of  the  American  flag 
Merchant  Marine,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  procedures  that  we  absolutely 
must  have  to  make  certain  that  the 
American  flag  will  fly  high  on  the 
high  seas. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Nagle]. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  me. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Last  year  during  con- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornah]  and  I 
presented  an  amendment  to  this  t>ody 
which  sought  a  mutual  ban  with  the 
Soviet  Union  of  flight-testing  of  quick 
strike  depressed  trajectory  missiles. 

This  body,  in  its  wisdom,  recognized 
the  enormously  destablizing  impact  of 
flight-testing  ballistic  missiles  in  de- 
pressed trajectory,  and  approved  our 
amendment.  It  did  so  so  overwhelm- 
ingly. And  both  bodies  included  it  in 
the  final  version  of  the  legislation  we 
sent  to  President  Reagan  to  be  signed 
into  law. 

Unfortunately,  however.  President 
Reagan  saw  the  amendment— not  as 
an  historic  opportunity  to  "keep  the 
genie  in  the  bottle"  by  baiming  both 
United  States  and  Soviet  testing  of  a 
delivery  system  for  nuclear  terror  in  a 
new  potentially  destabilizing  way— but 
as  some  kind  of  intrusion  by  the  legis- 
lative into  the  affairs  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government. 

I  believe  he  was  wrong.  But  he 
vetoed  the  bill  and  sent  it  back  to  us 
with  the  specific  request  that  our 
amendment  be  removed. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  issue  saw 
Congress  withdraw  the  outright  ban, 
but  authorize  a  formal  and  detailed 
study  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  this  amendment  again,  this  year, 
during  our  consideration  of  this  year's 
defense  authorization  bUl. 

But  I  am  happy  to  report  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so. 

President  Bush  has  adopted  the  plan 
as  his  own,  and  has.  in  fact,  offered  it 
to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  arms  con- 
trol talks  in  Geneva  as  part  of  the 
United  States  arms  control  initiative. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do 
not  allow  this  development  to  pass  im- 
noticed  or  unheralded,  because  it  rep- 
resents an  important  breakthrough  on 
several  fronts: 


First,  instead  of  the  cust<nnary 
debate  over  which  delivery  system  to 
defuse,  we  now  have  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  ban  testing  of  a  system 
before  it  becomes  a  threat.  We  actual- 
ly face  the  prospect  of  "keeping  the 
genie  in  the  bottle"  rather  than  trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  put  the  genie 
back  In. 

Second,  if  the  President  is  successful 
with  his  negotiations  with  the  Soviets, 
we  potentially  will  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars,  dollars  that 
might  have  been  spent  on  United 
States  depressed  trajectory  missiles; 
and  dollars  spent  responding  to  the 
threat  posed  by  Soviet  depressed  tra- 
jectory missiles. 

Third,  perhaps  most  significantly,  it 
is  a  clear  example  that  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  can  work  to- 
gether—in a  positive,  bipartisan 
manner— on  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  vital  issues  facing  the  planet. 

Too  often,  the  executive  has  rejected 
congressional  arms  control  proposals 
out  of  hand— not  on  their  merits,  but 
solely  because  they  believed  only  the 
executive  had  the  right  to  present 
ideas  in  this  important  area. 

I  congratulate  President  Bush  for 
recognizing  that  the  legislative  branch 
does  have  an  Important  contribution 
to  make  in  this  area.  I  commend  him 
for  examining  this  important  issue, 
not  as  a  potential  turf  matter,  but  on 
its  merits,  and  for  adopting  it  as  his 
own. 

Now  that  the  President  has  adopted 
it,  and  presented  it  to  the  Soviets.  I 
am  willing  to  defer  to  their  efforts 
and.  therefore,  wiU  not  pursue  it  fur- 
ther legislatively. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allow- 
ing me  to  offer  these  comments,  and 
for  your  support  for  this  proposal  and 
your  leadership  on  this  and  other  im- 
portant arms  control  issues. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  I  am  happy  to  srleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
wish  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  administration's  decision  to  adopt 
and  submit  to  the  Soviets  a  proposal 
to  ban  flight-testing  of  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles  with  short 
times  of  flight. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlemen  from 
Iowa  and  California  for  bringing  this 
proposal  l>efore  us  last  year.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Bush  administration  for 
adopting  it;  and  I  wish  the  negotiators 
in  Geneva  the  best  of  luck  in  winning 
final  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  it. 
The  proposal  has  the  full  support  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  ISx.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PobtxrI. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
garding the  Lowey-Rangel  part  of  the 
en  bloc  amendment,  I  want  to  say  that 
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I  agree  with  our  colleagues  from  New 
York  that  the  war  on  drugs  Is  urgently 
Important  to  our  society. 

The  amendment  rightly  states  that 
the  war  on  dnigs  should  be  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  the  Federal  Gov 
emment,  but  Lowey-Rangel  does  not 
seem,  unfortunately,  to  assign  any  im- 
portance to  the  plans  of  the  local  com- 
munities for  the  reuse  of  any  surplus 
property  that  becomes  available  as  a 
result  of  base  closures.  Port  Sheridan 
in  my  district  is  on  the  closure  list.  I 
have  formed  a  commission  at  the 
urging  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  arrive  at  consensus  among  all  local 
leaders  regarding  reuse. 

It  is  a  long  process  requiring  long 
hours  of  planning  and  compromise.  I 
think  that  the  views  of  this  commis- 
sion and  the  views  of  local  communi- 
ties from  all  over  the  Nation  that  face 
similar  military  base  closings  should 
play  the  pivotal  role  in  deciding  any 
future  uses  for  surplus  military  prop 
erty. 

In  fact,  the  General  Services  Admin 
istration.  which  is  the  Federal  agency 
charged  with  disposing  of  excess  and 
surplus  Federal  property,  acknowl 
edges  that  there  will  often  be  compet- 
ing governmental  interests  for  the  real 
property  involved.  GSA  has  repeatedly 
sUted  that,  faced  with  these  different 
interests,  the  agency  firmly  believes 
that  the  priorities  for  use  au-e  best  de- 
termined at  the  local,  not  the  Federal, 
level. 

When  the  land  ceases  to  be  Federal 
land,  the  determination  as  to  its 
future  use  should  be  made  not  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  by  local  in 
terests  according  to  the  priorities  they 
determine  as  most  important  to  their 
area.  Some  areas  will  find  the  need 
for.  and  may  desire,  penal  facilities  to 
be  located  there  or  drug  rehabilitation 
programs.  Others  may  not  need  these 
facilities  at  these  locations,  or  they 
may  be  wholly  inappropriate  for  these 
locations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  emphatically 
these  choices  should  not  be  made  by 
the  Congress  or  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  or.  indeed,  at  the  Federal 
level  at  all.  They  must  be  made  at  the 
local  level  by  local  officials  according 
to  local  needs. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kenhedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  £.  very  simple  amendment  that 
builds  on  an  amendment  that  was  en- 
acted into  law  in  the  100th  Congress. 

The  C-23  Sherpa  aircraft  is  built  by 
a  firm  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Until 
recently,  that  firm  had  been  hiring 
only  trivial  numbers  of  the  Catholic 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland.  Last 
year.  Congress  decided  that  as  long  as 
the  company  was  receiving  U.S.  ta.x 
dollars,  it  should  l)e  fair  and  even- 
handed  in   its  employment  practices 


The  vote  on  this  issue  last  year  was  an 
overwhelming  365  to  50. 

After  long  discussions,  the  company 
agreed  to  an  unprecedented  set  of  af- 
firmative hiring  goals  in  a  formal 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
And  the  word  is  that  it's  working.  One 
yetu-  later,  there  are  more  young  men 
and  women  from  the  Catholic  ghettos 
of  Belfast  who  have  a  decent  job  and 
some  measure  of  hope  for  the  future. 

This  year's  authorization  bill  con- 
tains funding  for  additional  Sherpa 
aircraft  for  the  National  Guard.  The 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  simply 
extends  the  affirmative  hiring  com- 
mitment employment  to  the  new  con- 
tract. If  the  same  firm  secures  the  con- 
tract for  these  additional  aircraft, 
they  will  continue  to  be  bound  by  the 
promises  of  nondiscrimination  made  to 
our  Govenunent  1  year  ago. 

I'd  like  to  thank  Chairman  Aspin, 
the  distinguished  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  and  that  great  Irish- 
man himself.  Rudy  De  Leon,  for  their 
help  and  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
With  the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment we  will  reinforce  our  commit- 
ment to  fair  employment  practices  in 
companies  doing  business  with  our  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  may  be  many 
years  before  the  day  when  the  strife- 
torn  North  of  Ireland  Is  free  from 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  but  at  least  we 
can  make  sure  that  our  tax  dollars 
hasten  rather  than  hinder  that  day. 
Erin  go  bragh. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
remember  discussing  this  with  the 
gentleman,  and  I  have  forgotten  ev- 
erything it  contains.  Is  there  anything 
in  here  for  fair  employment  practices 
for  Protestants  in  Dublin? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  For  whom? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Protestants. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  For  Protestants,  no. 
But  I  would  say  that  the  P»rotestants, 
at  least  in  the  north  of  Ireland  have 
that  one  locked  up. 

Mr.  DICKINSON,  I  just  wanted  to 
get  an  even  playing  field  here. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  delighted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  He  is  going  to  call 
time  on  me.  Mr.  Chairman.  What  are 
we  going  to  do?  Must  be  a  Protestant. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished, able,  and  eloquent  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DornanI. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  tell 
my  good  friend  from  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  was  not  a  Protestant 
that  brought  down  the  gavel  on  you, 
and  I  commend  him  for  that  amend- 
ment, t>ecause  a  North  American  com- 
pany. Bombardier.  Inc..  of  Canada,  has 


purchased  Short  Brothers,  and  we 
have  established  a  fair-hiring  policy 
not  a  moment  too  soon. 

Bless  you.  lad.  May  you  live  to  be 
100. 

D  1820 

I  wanted  to  thank  the  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  accepting  my  amendment  to 
have  the  Pentagon  select  an  appropri- 
ate corridor  to  put  in  another  one  of 
their  elegant  museum  corridors  to 
honor  our  military  personnel  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  space  program. 

Not  many  Americaiis  are  aware  that 
of  our  astronauts,  99  percent  were 
fighter  pilots,  Navy  and  Air  Force  with 
an  occasional  outstanding  marine,  like 
the  elegant  Junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn].  And  those 
who  were  not  fighter  pilots  were 
turned  into  fighter  pilots  by  going 
through  pilot  training  and  staying 
proficient  with  their  flying  skills  by 
flying  the  T-38's. 

Our  President,  in  that  great  moment 
in  front  of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum 
last  week  on  the  20th  armiversary  of 
the  walk  of  a  Navy  and  two  Air  Force 
fighter  pilots,  or  on  their  journey  to- 
gether to  the  Moon,  he  mentioned  10 
people  who  died  in  the  astronaut  pro- 
gram actually  flying  spacecraft  or 
training  to  do  such.  Nine  of  them  were 
military  personnel,  and  the  other  was 
our  great  teacher  from  New  England, 
that  young  woman.  Christa  McAuliffe. 

But  what  the  President  did  not  men- 
tion is  that  eight  other  people  have 
died  in  training  for  our  astronaut  pro- 
gram. Four  of  them  died  in  those  T- 
38's  in  crashes  in  flight  training  to 
stay  flight-proficient,  one  died  in  a  car 
crash,  one  got  elected  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  died  of  cancer  before  he 
could  be  sworn  in.  one  died  flying  a 
small  civilian  Pitt's  biplane,  again  on 
his  own  time,  honing  his  flying  skills, 
and  another  one  died  of  a  heart 
attack. 

Eighteen  people  gave  their  lives  for 
this  program,  and  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  corridor  at  the  Pentagon  paying 
tribute  to  these  fine  Americans. 

REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR  MEMBERS  TO 
REVISE  AND  EXTEHD  THEIR  REMARKS  ON  A 
COIXOQUY 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  comments 
on  the  colloquy  that  we  just  had. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  on  the  colloquy  we 
just  had. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Durbin].  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
general  thrust  of  the  colloquy  cannot 
be  changed,  but  each  Member  can  seek 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  their  own  remarks. 
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Mr,  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  on  the  colloquy 
just  had. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  on  the  colloquy 
just  had. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  various  unani- 
mous-consent requests  are  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  very  pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me.  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hdtto], 
chairman  of  the  Readiness  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman frran  Florida  [Mr.  Htttto]  this 
question:  The  committee  reiiort  does 
not  line-item  the  WC-130  weather  re- 
connaissance aircraft.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  mission  does  not 
need  to  be  line-itemed  in  the  bill,  since 
the  Air  Force  has  agreed  to  carry  out 
the  weather  reconnaissance  mission 
through  1990,  and  funds  are  being 
identified  in  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes,  that  is  cor- 
rect. Along  the  gulf  coast  as  well  as 
the  Atlantic  coast  we  are  often  threat- 
ened, but  thankfully  are  seldom  hit. 
The  hurricane  planes  play  a  great  role 
in  helping  us  to  prepare  and  save  lives. 
Previously,  funding  for  WC-130  oper- 
ations has  not  been  identified  by  line- 
item  in  defense  authorization  bills.  In 
testimony  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  April  25,  1989, 
Secretary  Cheney  agreed  to  support 
the  WC-130  Hurricane  Reconnais- 
sance program  through  fiscal  year 
1990.  The  committee  believes  this  is 
the  proper  course  of  action. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  this  mis- 
sion that  is  so  important  for  the  resi- 
dents of  all  our  coastal  States.  The 
residents  of  these  States  are  grateful 
for  your  sensitivity  to  their  concerns.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]  has  been  un- 
avoidably detained.  Had  the  gentle- 
man been  able  to  be  here,  he  would 
have  sought  to  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  this  gentleman  from  California  in 
my  capacity  as  chairperson  of  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

He  was  concerned  about  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  I*rogram  initiat- 
ing full  scale  development  on  any  SDI 
projects  and  had  planned  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  preclude  any  fiscal  year 
1990  money  from  being  obligated  for 
SDI  full  scale  development.  He  subse- 
quently learned  the  administration 
does  not  plan  to  initiate  any  SDI  full 
scale  development  programs  during 
fiscal  year  1990. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  assure 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  that  he  is  cor- 
rect, and  indicate  to  him  that  I  share 
his  concern.  Finally,  that  in  my  capac- 
ity as  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
that  I  would  carry  out  my  oversight 
responsibilities  diligently  in  this 
regard  to  see  to  it  that  the  administra- 
tion did  not  attempt  to  enter  into  any 
full-scale  development  programs  for 
SDI  during  the  fiscal  year  1990. 

Again,  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Engel]. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  his 
amendment,  not  only  for  what  the 
amendment  itself  does,  but  for  focus- 
ing attention  again  on  the  problem  of 
discrimination  against  Catholics  in  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

Next  month  I  will  be  taking  a  trip  to 
Belfast  and  to  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
do  a  factfinding  mission  to  see  first- 
hand for  myself.  I  have  long  thought 
that  our  Government  ought  to  be 
doing  more  to  prod  the  United  King- 
dom into  moving  faster  and  quicker  to 
assure  that  discrimination  against 
Catholics  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is 
ended.  This  discrimination  must  stop. 

This  amendment  does  its  small  part 
by  demanding  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  receive  a  commitment  from 
the  contractor  that  there  will  be  no 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  luitional  origin. 
This  goes  I  think  a  long  way  m  saying 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  discrimina- 
tion against  Catholics  or  anyone  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  anymore. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  coUoquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner]. 


l&i.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, the  chairman  of  the  Seapower 
Subcommittee,  and  Mr.  Hocb- 
bbusckher,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  the  good  work  they 
have  done  in  recommending  additional 
funds  for  improving  the  ability  of 
Navy  frigates  to  defend  themaelves 
against  deadly,  sea-skimming  mi^prtipg 
The  tragedy  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  2  years  ago  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  ability  of  the 
equipment  aboard  the  Stark  and  the 
more  than  100  like  vessels  to  detect 
and  counter  effectively  low-flying  mis- 
siles like  the  Exocet.  This  bill  would 
begin  the  process  of  improving  this  sit- 
uation. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  be- 
lieve that  these  additional  funds  will 
make  a  difference? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  gentlewoman 
wiU  yield,  I  most  certainly  do,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  for  her  interest  in  this  very 
critical  area  of  naval  warfare.  The 
threat  that  low-flying  missiles  pose  to 
our  ships  has  been  of  continuing  con- 
cern to  the  subcommittee.  The  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  this  issue 
in  March  that  highlighted  the  need  to 
upgrade  critical  shipboard  defensive 
systems  and,  as  noted  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  to  carry  out  rigor- 
ous operational  testing  on  these  sys- 
tems. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  on  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  to 
comment. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  If  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  I  am  happy  to 
join  my  colleagues— Chairman  Ben- 
nett and  Mrs.  Boxer— in  this  effort.  I 
shared  their  concern  about  the  test 
records  of  the  frigate  fire  control  and 
radar  systems  as  reported  by  the 
GAO.  I  am  proud  that  the  committee 
has  recommended  approximately  $85 
million  to  begin  the  upgrade  of  the 
Navy's  frigates,  including  the  MK-92 
CORT  system;  accelerated  improve- 
ments to  the  Phalanx  gim  system;  and 
improvement  to  the  SLQ-32  electronic 
warfare  system. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  gent- 
lelady  for  their  concern. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  again  want  to  thank 
my  colleagues  and  urge  that  the  sub- 
committee continue  to  monitor  the 
tests  of  these  critical  systems  to 
ensure  they  are  rigorous  and  realistic 
and  that  the  systems  work  as  they 
should. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  future  to  continue 
improving  the  defensive  capability  of 
our  frigates. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Termessee  [Mrs.  Lloyd]. 
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Mre.  LLOYD.  Ut.  Chainnan,  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1990  to  address  the  problem 
of  technology  transfer  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  nuclear  weapons 
laboratories.  The  purpose  is  twofold: 
to  allow  the  House  to  have  a  role  In 
defining  policy  for  technology  trans 
fer.  and,  second,  try  to  define  the 
areas  in  technology  transfer  efforts 
that  need  improving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  been  a 
proponent  of  technology  transfer  from 
the  national  laboratories.  One  of  the 
key  issues  involved  in  the  tech  trans- 
fer debate  is  additional  legislative 
needs.  Last  year,  my  National  Labora- 
tory Competitiveness  Act  was  passed 
by  the  House.  I  fully  intend  to  pursue 
this  topic  in  the  101st  Congress. 

We  must  continue  to  address  the 
problem  regarding  technology  trsuisfer 
out  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  de- 
fense laboratories  and  into  the  com- 
mercial marketplace.  Unfortunately, 
the  problem  has  not  been  defined 
clearly  by  DOE  which  may  be  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  the  labs  view  the 
problems  differently. 

There  is  some  disagreement  at  the 
l&bs  as  to  what  is  needed  to  facilitate 
more  active  technology  transfer.  My 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  survey  the  defense  labs, 
assess  their  activities,  and  report  to 
Congress  with  any  recommendations 
for  legislative  action  within  6  months. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  considerable 
progress  and  several  interesting  new 
initiatives  at  the  labs  to  further  tech- 
nology transfer.  As  a  result,  we  believe 
it  prudent  that  we  assess  the  results  of 
these  initiatives  before  moving  ahead 
with  further  legislation.  So  this  pro- 
vides for  thoughtful  study  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  initiatives. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  just  add  a  few  points  to  the  en  bloc 
amendment  regarding  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Congressmen  Carr,  Downey  and  I 
visited  Krasnoyarsk.  We  spent  an 
afternoon  there  and  took  over  a  thou- 
sand photographs. 

We  had  three  competent  staff  mem 
bers  with  us. 

The  consensus  was  that  while  it  is 
probably  a  violation,  there  are  some 
points  that  should  be  mentioned. 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ceased 
all  work  on  Krasnoyarsk  for  about  2 
years  now.  and  they  have  agreed  to 
not  continue  any  work. 

That  should  be  Included  in  the  find- 
ings. 

Second,  the  findings  sUte  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  retreated  from  its 
public  statements  that  it  would  dis- 
mantle Krasnoyarsk's  radar. 
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They  agreed  to  do  this  as  a  package 
deal  with  dismantling  Thule  and  Pyl- 
ingdales.  not  as  a  unilateral  dismantle- 
ment. So  I  think  there  is  an  error  in 
finding  No.  8,  because  it  was  part  of  a 
package  and  not  a  unilateral  offer 
that  they  made. 

Finding  No.  10  says  the  Soviet  Union 
is  still  to  follow  up  on  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev's proposed  transfer  of  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  into  a  space  re- 
search center. 

The  reason  they  are  not  doing  that 
is  they  were  turned  down  by  us.  We 
told  them  that  it  was  a  nonstarter. 

While  I  do  not  disagree  with  point 
10,  it  might  be  amplified  to  include 
that  poiilt. 

In  any  event,  I  think  while  I  agree 
Krasnoyarsk  is  probably  a  violation,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  record 
include  these  additional  facts. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
the  time. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  negoti- 
ations on  conventional  forces  in  Europe  [CFE] 
have  progressed  more  rapidly  in  their  first  5 
months,  more  than  anyone  predicted,  thereby 
creating  great  hope  that  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  can  reach  an  agreement  within 
the  next  year  According  to  President  Bush, 
such  an  agreement  would  be  a  cntical  step  in 
moving  tieyond  containment.  Indeed,  if  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  can  agree  to  cut  their 
front-line  ground  and  air  forces  in  Europe,  we 
will  have  initiated  an  histonc  process  of 
ending  the  vast  military  buildup  that  has  domi- 
nated international  relations  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

But  is  the  United  States  ready  for  such  an 
histonc  transformation''  Do  we  have  a  strategy 
for  moving  fully  beyond  containment?  I  fear 
that  we  do  not.  The  current  negotiations  in 
Vienna  are  focused  primanly  on  bnnging 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  down  to  panty  with  those 
of  NATO  at  levels  just  slightly  below  NATO's 
current  ones  This  obfective.  of  course,  is  cnti- 
cal from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  it  also 
has  some  significant  limitations. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  enioy  the  lion's  share  of  the  economic 
savings  from  these  reductions.  According  to  a 
recent  study  by  the  Institute  for  Defense  and 
Disarmament  Studies,  one  likely  application  of 
the  current  NATO  proposal  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  cut  |ust  1 00-200  tanks  out  of 
a  glot)al  total  of  almost  16,000  and  no  more 
than  120  aircraft  out  of  about  9,000  Our 
NATO  commitment  represents  at  least  half  of 
United  States  military  spending.  But  ttie  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  estimated  that 
savings  rrom  the  Bush  proposal  will  amount  to 
perhaps  $2  1  twllion  per  year,  only  about  15 
fjercent  of  our  military  budget. 

At  the  same  time,  tfie  agreement  will  still 
leave  large,  modem,  threatening  forces  on 
both  sides  of  Europe.  The  nsk  of  war  will  be 
diminished,  but  certainly  not  eliminated  As 
military  scholars  like  to  point  out,  ttie  German 
t)litzkneg  into  Frarx:e  in  1 940  was  actually  ear- 
ned out  with  forces  inferior  to  those  of  the 
French 

Therefore,  to  prepare  us  for  the  next  phase 
of  European  reductions,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  carry  out  the  feasibility  study  I 


have  proposed  with  Chairman  Les  Asptn  of 
Wisconsin  and  Chairman  Nicholas  Mavroules 
of  Massachusetts  for  deeper,  more  stabilizing 
East-West  conventional  force  cuts.  Only  tfien 
can  we  develop  a  military  and  arms  control 
strategy  that  would  allow  us  to  reap  the  larger 
economic  and  secunty  benefits  of  demilitariz- 
ing Europe. 

In  one  sense,  the  current  negotiations  are 
easy  for  ttie  West;  they  demand  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  make  nwst  of  the  cuts  while  we 
sit  back  and  watch.  For  reasons  that  I  doubt 
anyone  fully  understands,  the  pact  likely  will 
agree  to  this  one-sided  approach  to  reduc- 
tions. But  most  experts  t>elieve  that  the  next 
phase  of  negotiations  will  require  that  we  re- 
think the  fundamental  questions  of  NATO's 
military  strategy  and  the  United  States  military 
role  in  Europe. 

The  overriding  challenge,  as  I  see  It,  is  fash- 
ioning a  military  security  strategy  that  meets 
four  tiasic  guidelines.  It  must:  first,  minimize 
the  Warsaw  Pact  offensive  capability,  second, 
increase  NATO  capacity  for  a  successful  non- 
nuclear  defense  against  a  Warsaw  Pact 
attack;  third,  maximize  the  financial  savings 
denved  from  arms  reduction  agreements;  and 
fourth,  facilitate  tfie  larger  process  of  ongoing 
East-West  arms  reduction  and  improved  politi- 
cal relatkjns. 

This  challenge  can  be  met  only  by  Con- 
gress and  tfie  administration  working  togetfier 
to  address  a  series  of  tough  questions  about 
our  current  and  future  NATO  defense  posture. 

For  example,  the  CFE  talks  now  focus  on 
reductions  in  six  key  components  of  offensive 
military  strength:  tanks,  armored  fighting  vehi- 
cles, artillery,  combat  aircraft,  fielicopters.  and 
personnel .  As  we  move  into  a  second  stage 
of  reductions,  will  these  components  still  t>e 
the  nght  ones  to  reduce?  Or  are  there  other 
force  components  that  need  to  be  included, 
such  as  surface-to-surface  missiles? 

Anottier  question:  Given  deep  mutual  reduc- 
tions, wfiat  type  of  subsequent  force  struc- 
tures on  txjth  sides  would  most  enhance  sta- 
bility? What  kind  of  configuration  would  we 
like  to  see  in  the  remaining  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  thet  would  minimize  their  offensive  ca- 
pability? And  wfiat  about  restructuring  our  own 
forces? 

Military  analysts  have  long  claimed  that  it 
would  tie  foolhardy  to  cut  NATO  forces  below 
15  percent  of  current  levels,  regardless  of 
cuts  on  tfie  Pact  side  But  other  experts,  like 
former  NATO  commander.  General  Andrew 
Goodpaster.  and  former  M(B)FR  negotiator, 
Jonathan  Dean,  say  that  deep  cuts  in  the  East 
woukj  enable  us  to  make  deep  cuts  as  well 
wrthoui  jeopardizing  the  strategy  of  forward 
defense.  Certainly  we  need  an  in-depth  explo- 
ration of  new  configurations  of  military  forces, 
new  defensive  tactics  and  strategies,  and  new 
defensive  techrx>logies.  With  these  possibili- 
ties in  mind,  we  should  also  reexamine  tfie  rel- 
evance, appropnateness,  and  affordability  of 
the  expensive  and  provocative  new  weapons 
systems  designed  for  the  counteroffensive 
strategies  of  air-land  battle  and  follow-on- 
forces  attack 

Deep  mutual  reductions  will  certainly  require 
a  full  range  of  verification,  early  waming,  and 
military  restraint  nnechanisms  to  furttier  lessen 
the  nsk  of  war.  What  sort  of  transparency  and 
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confidenoe-buiiding  measures  are 
and  necessary  to  minimize  Warsaw  Pact  ca- 
pacity for  surprise  attadc?  And,  how  can  we 
most  reUabty  verify  large  conventional  reduc- 
tions? 

Conventional  reductions  wW  also  have  pro- 
found implications  for  NATO's  nudear  pos- 
ture. We  all  have  heard  the  growing  outcry  in 
Western  Europe  against  the  modernization  of 
NATO's  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  At  the 
NATO  summit  in  May,  President  Bush  pro- 
posed that  the  two  alliances  begin  negotia- 
tk>ns  to  reduce  these  systems  after  reaching 
an  initial  agreement  on  conventional  forces. 
How  would  deep  conventiortal  reductions  on 
both  sides  affect  NATO's  requirements  for 
maintaining  and  modernizing  its  tactical  nucle- 
ar weapons?  If  the  Warsaw  Pact  conventional 
threat  is  diminished  radicaNy,  how  many  of 
these  increasingly  contentious  and  less  than 
credit)le  systems  do  we  need,  if  any? 

Finally,  getting  to  the  issue  of  costs  and 
savings,  we  need  to  know  ttw  answers  to  a 
series  of  tough  but  critical  questions:  How 
wouM  deep  mutual  reductions  affect  the  re- 
quirement for  maintaining  large  United  States 
forces  in  Europe?  If  both  sides  draw  down 
their  forces  significantly,  might  not  our  Euro- 
pean allies  be?r  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
remaining  defense  burden?  Even  further,  with 
deepening  reductions  in  the  East  what  woukl 
be  ttw  role  of  ttie  large  United  States  forces 
now  based  at  home  but  earmarked  for  NATO? 
How  woukJ  such  cuts  affect  United  States 
naval  requirements  for  sea-lane  control  and 
NATO  reinforcement?  Migfit  such  reductions 
enable  us  to  make  a  large,  cost-saving  shift  of 
active-duty  units  to  reserve  status,  as  pro- 
posed by  fonmer  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Lehman  and  former  Assistant  Defense  Secre- 
tary l^wrerKe  Korb? 

Make  no  mistake.  Deep  cuts  in  conventional 
forces  in  Europe  are  almost  certainly  on  the 
way,  for  a  variety  of  political,  economic,  and 
military  reasons.  The  Soviets  arxJ  ttieir  allies 
have  announced  and  already  initiated  sut>- 
stantial,  defense-oriented  unilateral  reductions. 
Our  allies,  too,  are  feeling  heavy  pressure  on 
their  military  budgets.  Demographics  are  forc- 
ing tfie  West  Germans  to  reduce  the  size  of 
tfieir  army;  the  Belgians  are  pulling  troops  out 
of  West  Germany;  and  the  British  are  begin- 
ning to  thin  out  their  Infantry  division,  appar- 
ently in  favor  of  spending  for  Trident  nuctear 
submarines  and  missiles.  Throughout  tfie  East 
and  West,  a  public  consensus  is  forming  tfiat 
it  is  time  to  erxj  ttie  cokj  war,  dramatically 
scale  back  the  military  forces  on  both  sides, 
and  devote  more  attention  and  resources  to 
tfie  urgent  problems  of  economic  growth, 
social  justice,  environmental  restoration,  Third 
World  development,  and  promoting  democra- 
cy and  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  while  we  have  no  real  choice  about 
making  cuts,  we  do  have  a  choice  about  fiow 
we  carry  ttiem  out.  We  can  eittier  move  more 
haphazardly  in  tfie  face  of  intense  budget-cut- 
ting pressures  and  increasingly  antimilitary 
public  opinion  at  home  and  in  Europe,  or  we 
can  devetop  a  coherent  security-enhancing 
strategy,  to  insure  that  we  achieve  the  most 
stabilizing  and  verifiable  reductions  on  both 
sides.  Only  If  the  administration  puts  its  best 
people  to  work  developing  such  a  strategy  In 
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oooparatton  with  the  Congress  can  we  make 
the  right  choice  and  then  implement  large 
conventional  rsducttons  in  the  safest  most 
stabMMng,  and  most  cost-effective  way. 

Mr.  WEUXm.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  fa- 
mMar  with  tfie  Kransoyarsk  radar  site.  This 
radar,  kx»ted  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  Soviet  border  and  oriented  toward  the 
Soviet-Mongolian  border,  is  in  direct  conflict 
wWi  requirements  of  the  antiballistic  misstle 
[ABM]  Treaty. 

Intelligence  experts  and  military  offnials 
have  kmg  suspected  this  site  as  a  violatwn  of 
the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  In  1985,  the  President 
officially  cited  Krasnoyarsk  as  a  dear  violatkxi 
of  ABM.  In  1967.  the  House  fonnally  acknowl- 
edged the  truth  of  this  charge  by  overwhelm- 
ingly adopting  my  amendment  recognizing  the 
Soviet  radar  as  a  violatk>n  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
418  to  0. 

The  Soviets  got  the  message.  They  know 
that  despite  their  best  public  relatk>ns  effort 
we  are  catching  on  to  their  game.  They  have 
been  trying— with  great  success,  in  many 
cases— to  sell  us  on  the  Idea  that  they  really 
are  committed  to  bringing  an  end  to  the  arms 
race.  If  Krasnoyarsk  Is  any  indicatun,  tfie  only 
tiling  ttie  Soviets  want  to  stop  is  our  ability  to 
meet  their  stride.  But  this  time  we've  called 
their  bluff. 

Responding  to  our  recognitk>n  of  Kras- 
noyarsk as  a  vk)latx>n  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
Soviets  last  October  announced  that  they 
were  ready  to  discuss  concrete  measures  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  transform  tfie  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  into  a  space  research  center, 
induding  dismantling  and  altering  certain  ex- 
isting facHilies  and  structures.  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev repeated  tfiat  offer  before  the  United 
Nations  last  October.  Many  people  are  aware 
of  Gort>achev's  proposal  to  resolve  this  out- 
standing conflict  but  few  are  aware  that  to 
date,  it  has  not  been  acted  upon. 

When  Secretary  Cheney  appeared  before 
tfie  Armed  Services  Committee  in  April,  I 
asked  him  what  actkms  tfie  Soviets  had  taken 
to  resolve  to  follow  up  on  the  Soviet  proposal 
on  Krasnoyarsk  Secretary  Cfieney  responded 
that  4  days  after  tfie  first  statement  on  Kras- 
noyarsk was  issued,  the  Soviet  Union  retreat- 
ed from  its  position  at  a  techrucal  experts 
meeting.  They  suggested  tfiat  rattier  than  pro- 
ceed with  the  dismantlement  that  internal 
computer  hardware  apti  software  conversions, 
limits  on  commuracatkxis  fadlities  at  tfie  site, 
and  Soviet  good  intentkxis  as  a  way  to  meet 
United  States  concems.  They  refused  to 
name  any  fadlities  or  structures  that  tfiey 
would  dismantle.  Thus,  tfiese  proposals  were 
even  less  fortficoming  ttian  ttiose  made  by 
otfier  Soviet  officials  previously,  and  whch  we 
had  already  rejected. 

Despite  Secretary  Gorbachev's  boM  state- 
ment the  Soviets  still  have  not  come  forth 
with  a  proposal  to  meet  United  States  con- 
cems about  tfie  Krasnoyarsk  radar  violation.  It 
is  time  we  send  tfie  Soviets  anotfier  message. 
My  amendment  simply  restates  our  previous 
position  tfiat  the  Krasnoyarsk  amendment  is  a 
vnlatkxi  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  It  also  calls 
on  the  Soviets  to  foltow  up  on  tfieir  state- 
ments and  dismantle  tfie  system.  The  exist- 
ence of  tfiis  radar  is  a  real  roadblock  to 
progress  on  meaningful  strategk:  arms  reduc- 
tkxis,  arxi  I  urge  adoptk>n  of  my  amendment 


recognizing  the  Soviet  violatkxi  and  asking  for 
the  dnmanting  of  the  radar. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  strongly 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  Utah. 

The  C-17  is  the  answer  to  our  airlift  needs 
In  the  next  century.  Tfie  miWwy  wants  the  C- 
17  because  it  is  the  least  expensive,  meet  ef- 
fective way  to  meet  our  airfft  needs.  The 
Army  and  Air  Force  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  agree  that 
the  C-17  is  vital  to  rapid  deployment  of  our 
combat  forces.  The  head  of  the  MItwy  Airlift 
Command  supports  it 

Furtfier,  the  C-17  is  designed  to  minimize 
life-cycle  costs— an  evakjation  agreed  with  by 
the  General  Accounting  Onk».  The  GAG  also 
maintains  that  the  C-17  is  more  fuel  effkaent 
requires  fewer  maintenance  personnel,  cwries 
a  smaller  flight  crew,  has  a  higher  daily  utiliza- 
tion rate  and  obviates  the  need  for  otherwise- 
required  theater  airlift. 

The  administration  plans  to  add  210  C-17 
aircraft  to  the  inventory  by  the  year  2000.  It  is 
a  modem  ti-ansport  aircraft  big  enough  to 
carry  our  largest  military  equipment  and  has 
the  advantage  of  a  range  of  2,400  nautical 
miles.  The  C-17  also  offers  the  military  the 
added  advantage  of  being  able  to  land  on  rel- 
ative short  mnways  aUowing  supplies  to  be 
delivered  much  doser  to  actual  battle  zones 
tfian  the  current  C-130. 

I  woukJ  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment  by  the  genUeman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Chairman,  In- 
dudod  in  a  package  of  amendments  that  will 
be  dbcepted  en  bkx  is  one  that  I  think  de- 
serves special  attention  by  the  House.  The 
amendment  I  am  referring  to  deals  with  the 
seemingly  arcane,  but  important  issue  of  ttie 
effect  of  space  nuclear  reactors  on  gamma- 
ray  astronomy.  As  explained  by  articles  I  will 
submit  for  the  record,  nuclear  reactors  operat- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union  m  Earth  orijit  have 
been  causing  serious  disruptions  to  tfie  efforts 
of  gamma-ray  astoxxiomers  around  the  gtobe. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons— not  simply  be- 
cause of  their  damaging  impact  on  the  impor- 
tant fieM  of  gamma-ray  astronomy — I  wouM 
like  to  see  the  United  States  and  ttie  Soviet 
Union  agree  to  a  ban  on  putting  nuclear  reac- 
tors into  oriDit  around  ttie  Earth.  I  have  called 
for  such  a  ban  in  separate  legislation,  and  I 
urge  ttie  committees  to  which  ttiat  resokition 
has  been  referred  to  conduct  hearings  on  tfie 
issue.  In  tfie  amerximent  before  us  today. 
however.  I  am  simply  calling  for  a  report  on 
this  issue  so  ttiat  we  know  ttie  full  dimensions 
of  ttie  problem. 

Gamma-ray  asti-orxxny  Is  crucial  for  under- 
standing many  of  ttie  most  intriguing  plienom- 
ena  in  ttie  universe.  Gamma-rays,  vohch  com- 
prise ttie  most  energetic  part  of  ttie  electro- 
magnetic spectrum,  can  only  be  observed 
from  space  since  ttie  Earth's  atinosphere  is 
opaque  at  these  wavelengths.  Since  gamma- 
rays  signal  tfie  occurrence  of  vkilent  events, 
ttiey  are  essential  for  sbidying  such  exotic  ob- 
jects as  quasars,  black  holes,  supemovae. 
arxi  neutron  stars.  According  to  a  recent  issue 
of  Science  magazine,  cosmic  gamma-ray 
bursts  are  "among  tfie  most  mysterious  pfie- 
nomena  in  astropfiysics." 
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In  the  opinion  of  many  astrophysicists,  the 
gamma-ray  radiation  that  reaches  the  Earth  s 
atrTKJsphere  from  the  cosmos  beyond  may 
hoW  dues  to  the  origins  of  the  universe.  The 
gamma-ray  part  of  the  spectrum  thus  repre- 
sents one  of  the  last  frontiers  in  astronomy 

One  of  NASA's  four  great  obsen/atones  will 
be  dedicated  to  gamma-ray  astronomy  To 
date,  the  sky  has  been  crudely  scanned  by 
gamma-ray  detectors  on  NASA's  High  Energy 
Astronomical  Observatory  and  solar  maximum 
satellite,  in  addition  to  high  altitude  balloons 
and  sounding  rockets.  NASA's  $500  million 
Gamma  Ray  Observatory  [GRO],  which  will 
can>  instruments  with  dramatically  improved 
resolution  and  sensitivity,  will  revolutionize 
gamma-ray  astronomy. 

The  GRO  satellite  is  scheduled  for  a  1990 
launch  on  the  space  shuttle.  GRO's  scientific 
experiments  and  spacecraft  equipment  have 
already  been  designed  and  built;  equipment 
modifications  at  this  late  date  would  add  cost 
and  comptexity  to  the  mission.  In  addition,  the 
European  space  agency,  the  Japanese  space 
agency,  and  other  spacefaring  nations  are 
cun^ently  operating  or  planning  gamma-ray  as- 
tronomy missions. 

There  is  no  question  that  Soviet  nuclear- 
powered  spacecra.t  are  blinding  gamma-ray 
detectors  on  United  States  satellites  and  sat 
ellites  belonging  to  other  nations  Radiation 
from  Soviet  Radar  Ocean  Reconnaissance 
Satellites  [Rorsafs],  which  are  powered  by 
nuclear  reactors,  has  interfered  with  gamma- 
ray  detectors  on  the  solar  mawlmum  mission 
satellite  and  the  Japanese  Ginga  satellite  The 
satetWe  detectors  on  these  spacecraft  are 
tnggered  by  gamma-rays  coming  directly  from 
the  Rorsat's  and  indirectty  by  charged  parti- 
cles emitted  by  the  Rorsat's  and  trapped  m 
the  Earths  magnetic  fieW.  When  a  gamma-ray 
detector  is  bombarded  with  radiation  from  the 
Rorsat's,  It  IS  disrupted  for  up  to  20  minutes 
This  manmade  noise  can  flood  the  data  stor- 
age banks  of  the  satellite,  preventing  it  from 
looking    for    naturally    occumng    gamma-ray 

bursts. 

Scientsts  at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
have  found  that  disruptions  from  a  single 
Soviet  Rorsat  occur  from  1  to  25  times  a  day 
Multiple  reactors  in  orbit  would  cause  a  far 
greater  number  of  disruptions  per  day,  poten- 
tially making  gamma-ray  astronomy  impossi- 
ble 

Scientists  around  the  Nation  have  ex- 
pressed ttieir  concern  about  this  problem  Ac- 
cording to  an  astrophysicist  working  on  the 
solar  maximum  mission,  "the  situauon  has 
become  completely  unlivable  in  the  last 
couple  of  years."  Reactor-generated  interfer- 
ence has  caused  "a  drastic  loss  of  data  '  from 
a  United  States  instrument  aboard  the  Japa- 
nese Ginga  satellite.  When  die  Soviet  Union 
operates  a  single  Rorsat  satellite,  the  Ginga 
satellite  spends  more  than  40  percent  of  its 
available  observing  time  transmitting  gar- 
bage." 

Last  August,  a  NASA  memo  expressed  con- 
cern that  Soviet  Rorsat's  will  have  a  deleten- 
ous  effect  on  the  GRO's  sensors  The  full 
extent  of  this  problem  is  discussed  m  the  Apnl 
28,  1 989.  issue  of  Sctence  magazine,  contain- 
ing four  papers  on  the  issue  and  an  impres- 
sive cover  illustration  of  a  Soviet  fiorsat  The 
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captions  reads:   "Nuclear  Noise:   Unshielded 
Reactors  Blind  Gamma  Ray  AsUonomers." 

The  best  way  to  prevent  interference  would 
be  to  cease  the  operation  of  nuclear  reactors 
in  Earth  orbit.  A  shielding  system  for  ortiting 
nuclear  reactors  would  be  far  too  heavy. 
Gamma-ray  instruments  couW  be  turned  off 
dunng  predicted  interference  periods,  but  this 
would  significantly  complicate  satellite  oper- 
ations and  result  m  a  loss  of  scientific  data. 
Techniques  could  be  developed  to  discrimi- 
nate between  natural  and  man-made  events, 
but  this  would  still  result  in  a  loss  of  data  and 
would  require  more  complex  spacecraft  sys- 
tems. 

A  continuing  increase  in  the  number  and 
power  levQls  of  reactors  in  ortiit  could  devas- 
tate the  emerging  science  of  gamma-ray  as- 
tronomy. According  to  a  recently  declassified 
report  tor  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency: 

If  the  numl>er  and  operating  power  of 
space  reactors  increases,  the  ability  to  con- 
duct X  and  gamma-ray  observations  from 
near-earth  platforms  will  be  severely  re- 
stricted. 

We  need  to  study  this  problem  and  carefully 
consider  the  effect  on  the  future  of  gamma- 
ray  astronomy  if  the  Soviet  Union  and/or  the 
United  States  places  new  and  more  powerful 
nuclear  reactors  in  Earth  orbit.  We  should  not 
on  the  one  hand  spend  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  support  scientists  in  their  efforts 
to  expand  our  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
while  on  the  other  hand  proceed  with  plans 
for  the  deployment  in  Earth  ortoit  of  large  num- 
bers of  nuclear  reactors  that  may  make  the 
data  from  gamma-ray  satellites  useless. 

This  amervjment  will  provide  information 
that  we  need  to  know  prior  to  making  deci- 
sions about  the  deployment  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors in  Earth  orbit.  Without  this  information, 
the  entire  field  of  gamma-ray  astronomy  could 
be  devastated  in  the  future 

Space  Reactors  Hinder  Gamma  Ray  As- 
TROWOMY— Soviet  Nuclear  Spy  Satellites 
Are  Hurting  Gamma-Ray  Astronomy.  So 
Why  Was  That  Pact  Classipied  por  8 
Years? 

For  8  years  now.  many  of  the  astronomers 
wht  monitor  the  sky  with  satellite-borne 
gamma-ray  detectors  have  known  that  their 
data  are  l)emg  corrupted  by  Soviet  intelli- 
gence satellites  powered  by  unshielded  nu- 
clear reactors.  Indeed,  "the  situation  has 
l)ecome  completely  unlivable  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,"  says  University  of  New 
Hampshire  astrophysicist  Edward  L.  Chupp, 
a  principal  investigator  for  the  gamma-ray 
instrument  on  the  Solar  Maximum  Mission 
satellite. 

And  yet  for  8  years,  those  same  astrono- 
mers have  l>een  reluctant  to  talk  alxiut  the 
problem:  no  sooner  was  the  interference  dis- 
covered by  Solar  Max  in  1980  than  It  was 
classified  as  secret.  The  classification  was  fi- 
nally lifted  this  past  summer.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  atmosphere  of  secrecy  and 
uncertainty  has  been  such  that  the  Japa- 
nese Ginga  satellite  was  designed  without 
adequate  kjiowledge  of  the  threat,  so  that 
one  of  its  most  important  gamma-ray  Instru- 
ments is  now  crippled.  And  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
scientists  and  engineers  have  l>een  left 
scrambling  to  find  a  fix  for  a  similar  instru- 
ment that  Is  scheduled  to  fly  just  2  years 
from  now  abroad  the  $500  million  Gamma- 
Ray  Ot)servatory. 


According  to  astronomers  and  NASA  offi- 
cials contacted  by  Science,  the  Interference 
was  discovered  not  long  after  the  February 
1980  launch  of  Solar  Max,  which  carried  a 
gamma-ray  detector  capable  of  looking  both 
at  the  sun  and  at  more  distant  objects  such 
as  supernovas  and  neutron  stars.  Every  so 
often  the  instnunent  would  show  a  burst  of 
gamma-rays  at  0.511  million  electron  volts 
(MeV).  precisely  the  energy  of  photons  pro- 
duced by  the  annihilation  of  electrons  and 
positrons.  The  bursts  would  last  anywhere 
from  a  few  seconds  to  100  seconds  or  so.  and 
would  typically  be  accompanied  by  an  en- 
hanced flux  of  charged  particles  striking 
the  spacecraft.  'They  Just  didn't  make 
sense  as  extraterrestrial  events. "  says  New 
Hampshire's  Ehivld  Forrest.  "So  we  decided 
the  sources  were  in  orbit." 

It  took  little  imagination  to  guess  what 
those  sources  might  be.  The  Soviet  practice 
of  hoisting  nuclear  reactors  into  orbit  had 
been  public  knowledge  since  at  least  1978, 
when  Cosmos  954  reentered  the  atmosphere 
out  of  control  and  scattered  radioactive 
debris  across  the  Canadian  Arctic.  Indeed, 
the  practice  continues  today.  The  reactors 
provide  power  for  the  Soviet  military's 
Radar  Ocean  Reconnaissance  Satellites,  or 
RORSATs.  which  are  used  to  track  Western 
fleet  movements.  They  have  been  launched 
at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  per  year  since  the  late 
1960s— the  satellites  rarely  operate  for  more 
than  a  few  months  apiece— and  their  popu- 
lation now  stands  at  34. 

The  gamma-ray  interference  arises  from 
the  fact  that  none  of  these  reactors  is 
shielded,  presumably  because  the  Soviets 
find  it  pointless  to  lift  so  much  extra  weight 
when  no  human  Ijeing  is  ever  going  to  come 
near  the  things  (barring  accidenu.  of 
course;  Cosmos  1402  followed  Cosmos  954 
back  to  Earth  In  1982,  and  Cosmos  1900  very 
nearly  came  down  this  year).  One  problem 
Is  the  direct  emission  of  gamma-rays  from 
fission  fragments  in  the  .eactor  core— a 
lesser  problem,  says  Forrest.  l)ecause  satel- 
lites such  as  Solar  Max  orbit  well  above  the 
active  RORSATs.  Much  more  serious  are 
the  indirect  emissions:  electron-positron 
pairs  that  stream  from  each  reactor  and 
then  spread  out  along  the  earth's  magnetic 
field  to  form  vast,  tenuous  clouds.  Indeed.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  other  satellite 
to  escape  such  a  cloud.  Thus  the  Solar  Max 
episodes;  an  enhanced  flux  of  charged  parti- 
cles (the  electrons),  plus  a  pulse  of  0.511- 
MeV  gamma-rays  (positrons  annihilating  in 
the  detector. ) 

None  of  this  was  clearly  understood  back 
in  the  early  1980s,  says  Forrest,  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  reported  their  findings  to 
NASA  nonetheless.  And  In  due  course,  the 
word  came  back  down;  keep  it  quiet.  This 
subject  was  classified. 

The  question  that  Chupp,  Forrest,  and 
their  coUeagues  still  find  baffling  is  "Why?  " 
The  existence  of  the  Soviet  RORSATs  was 
hardly  a  secret  after  Cosmos  954.  The  Solar 
Max  data  were  in  the  public  domain.  The 
capabilities  of  the  gamma-ray  detector  had 
already  been  published.  So.  precisely  what 
compelling  national  seciirity  need  did  this 
action  fulfill?  No  one  contacted  by  Science 
seems  to  have  any  idea. 

In  any  case,  the  situation  began  to  change 
atxiut  2  years  ago  In  ways  that  made  it  very 
hard  to  keep  the  Interference  a  secret  any- 
more. To  begin  with,  the  frequency  of  spuri- 
ous events  escalated  dramatically,  for  rea- 
sons that  are  not  entirely  clear,  but  that 
probably  have  to  do  with  the  orbits  of  the 
newer  RORSATs.  By  a  cosmic  coincidence, 
this  escalation  came  at  the  same  time  that 
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astronomers  were  focusinc  intenae  Krutiny 
on  gamma  raya  from  Supernova  1987A. 

Second,  the  Soviet  reactota  have  been 
causing  a  dnatlc  looa  of  data  on  the  Japa- 
nese Olnga  Batellite,  which  waa  launched  In 
February  1967.  The  partlcuiar  victim  la  a  de- 
tector built  at  the  Loa  Alamoa  National  Lab- 
oratory to  study  Kamm»-ray  bunten— real 
ones.  These  bunts  are  known  to  be  natural 
events  because  they  have  been  detected  si- 
multaneously by  multiple  spacecraft.  They 
occur  randomly  all  over  the  sky.  at  random 
times.  They  consist  of  a  brisht  flare  of 
gamma  rays  only  a  few  seconds  long.  And 
they  are  among  the  most  mysterious  phe- 
nomeruk  in  astrophysics.  No  one  knows  what 
they  are.  The  chaUenge  in  observing  the 
bursters  is  that  the  information  comes  into 
the  instruments  far  faster  than  it  can  be  re- 
layed to  the  groxmd.  The  Ginga  detector  is 
therefore  designed  to  store  up  milUona  of 
bits  of  data  during  the  course  of  an  event; 
and  then  to  shut  itself  off  for  the  next  90 
minutes  tintil  its  transmittal  to  the  groimd 
is  complete  and  Its  memory  is  empty  again. 

But  therein  lies  the  problem:  the  Qinga 
detector  is  being  triggered  so  often  by  spuri- 
ous bursts  from  the  Soviet  reactors  that  it 
spends  more  than  40  percent  of  its  available 
observing  time  transmitting  garbage.  The 
frustrating  tiling,  says  %.  Los  Alamos  astro- 
physicist working  with  the  Oinga  detector, 
is  that  the  scientists  on  the  groimd  can  tell 
which  event  is  which— the  simultaneous 
pulse  of  electrons  gives  it  away— but  the  on- 
board logic  cannot.  Tilings  might  have  been 
different  if  they  had  known  more  about  the 
reactor  problem  ahead  of  time,  he  says. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  April  28, 1989] 

Soviet  Satellites'  Raoiatior  Distorts 

Scmmpic  Obsekvatiors 

(By  Philip  J.  HUts) 

Some  sky-watching  satellites  have  been 
blinded  as  much  as  half  the  time  by  radi- 
ation leaking  from  nuclear  reactors  that 
power  Soviet  satellities,  a  fact  U.S.  officials 
knew  for  eight  years  but  concealed  from 
much  of  the  scientific  community,  according 
to  the  authors  of  five  reports  in  today's 
issue  of  the  journal  Science. 

As  a  result,  large  amounts  of  data  that  sci- 
entists thought  were  telling  them  some- 
thing alMut  the  universe  must  be  weeded 
out  and  discarded.  Moreover,  the  continuing 
radiation  problem  may  threaten  Informa- 
tion to  be  collected  by  some  of  the  biggest 
space  science  projects  planned  for  the  near 
future,  according  to  Joel  R.  Primack  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz, 
author  of  one  of  five  papers  in  Science  de- 
tailing the  astronomical  disaster. 

The  threatened  projects  include  the 
$500,000  Gamma  Ray  Observatory  and  the 
$1  billion  Hubble  Space  Telescope,  the  most 
expensive  piece  of  equipment  ever  put  in 
space  and  the  first  optical  telescope  to  see 
to  the  edge  of  the  universe,  Primack  said. 

The  problem  is  caused  by  the  Radar 
Ocean  Reconnaissance  Satellites  used  by 
the  Soviets  to  observe  UJS.  naval  operations. 
The  problem  could  \>e  made  even  worse,  sci- 
entists say.  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy,  wiiich  plans  to  develop  more  reac- 
tors for  space,  and  by  similar  reactors 
plaimed  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

Some  scientists  are  now  arguing  for  ban- 
ning reactors  in  orbit,  a  step  that  would  re- 
quire the  agreement  of  the  Soviets  and 
force  the  Bush  administration  publicly  to 
abandon  SDI  plans  as  they  are  now  drawn. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  put  up  an  estimated 
35  spy  satellites  powered  by  nuclear  reactors 
In  the  past  two  decades,  and  the  United 


States  has  launched  one.  The  reactors  being 
designed  by  the  Energy  Department  for  the 
SDI  are  26  times  more  powerful  than  the 
earlier  U.S.  device  and  would  create  far 
more  contamination. 

A  number  of  astronomical  instruments  on 
satellites  and  high-altitude  balloons  look 
out  into  the  universe  specifically  to  see 
gamma  rays  coming  from  celestial  objects. 
They  are  the  highest-energy  "Ught"  that 
can  be  seen,  and  are  the  best  way  to  observe 
the  most  mysterious  of  objects  in  the  uni- 
vene  such  as  black  holes,  neutron  stars,  and 
quasars. 

But  the  gamma  rays  coming  from  the  re- 
actors in  orbit  are  50  times  brighter  than 
those  from  sources  in  the  sky,  Primack  said. 
So  whenever  a  gamma  ray  instrument  hap- 
pens to  look  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
reactors,  or  whenever  other  instruments 
pass  through  the  cloud  of  charged  particles 
left  behind  by  reactors,  their  detectors 
crackle  madly  with  signals  from  the  reactor 
that  have  been  interpreted  as  signs  of  xnys- 
terious  phenomena  in  space. 

Astronomers  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  who  operated  the  instrument  on 
a  satellite  called  Solar  Max  first  noticed 
something  amiss  in  1980  when  they  encoun- 
tered about  five  imexplained  bursts  of  data 
per  month.  The  researchers  were  not  told 
about  the  problem  until  1981,  when  one  was 
given  a  security  clearance. 

Then  he  and  his  group  were  told  not  to 
discuss  the  matter,  according  to  documents 
obtained  from  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  by  a  Los  Angeles  group  that  moni- 
tors nuclear  activity  in  space,  called  the 
Committee  to  Bridge  the  Gap. 

By  1987  and  1988,  the  number  and  power 
of  reactors  in  orbit  had  increased  and  the 
bursts  contaminating  data  had  grown  to  five 
a  day,  each  lasting  from  less  than  a  second 
to  20  minutes. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  17, 1988] 

Radiation  From  Soviet  Nuclear  Reactoes 

IN  Space  Hampers  U.S.  Satellite 

(By  WlUiam  J.  Broad) 

Radiation  from  Soviet  nuclear  reactors  in 
space  is  hampering  the  operation  of  an 
American  satellite  designed  to  measure  In- 
visible gamma  rays  from  the  Sun.  scientists 
said  yesterday. 

Such  radiation  also  ttireatens  the  success 
of  a  $500  million  observatory  to  be  lofted  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration In  1990  to  study  gamma  rays  pro- 
duced by  stars,  galaxies  and  baffling  events 
that  may  give  clues  to  the  evolution  of  the 
universe. 

American  scientists  fear  that  the  celestial 
pollution  could  grow  worse  as  both  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  accelerate 
plans  to  launch  new  space  reactors.  Hun- 
dreds of  such  generators  might  be  needed  to 
power  a  system  of  anti-missile  weapons. 

Orbiting  nuclear  reactors  emit  a  variety  of 
radiation  and  charged  particles  that  streak 
across  hundreds  of  miles  ttirough  the 
vacuum  of  space.  Some  of  these  have  re- 
peatedly hit  orbiting  gamma-ray  telescopes 
and  sensors  on  spacecraft,  producing  a  host 
of  false  readings. 

"it's  a  big  waste  op  time" 

"You  spend  all  your  time  trying  to  identi- 
fy if  these  events  are  manmade  or  cosmic." 
said  Dr.  James  M.  Ryan,  a  astrophysicist  at 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  It  can  usual- 
ly be  done,  he  said,  but  "it's  a  big  waste  of 
time." 

Dr.  Gerald  J.  Fishman,  an  astrophysicist 
In     NASA's     Gamma     Ray     Otjservatory 


project,  said.  "It's  a  serious  problem  for  this 
multimilllon-doUar  experiment  we've  been 
working  on  for  eight  years." 

Scientists  say  that  the  problem  can  only 
get  worse  as  more  powerful  reactors  are 
launched  into  space,  and  as  orbiting  instru- 
ments become  more  sensittve. 

Over  the  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
launched  33  reactor-powered  q>y  satellites, 
and  the  United  States  is  working  on  an  even 
more  powerful  type  of  tpmx  reactor  for  use 
by  both  dvHians  and  the  military. 

However,  the  new  kind  of  celestial  pollu- 
tion has  been  seised  upon  by  scientists  and 
public  interest  groups  trying  to  halt  the 
lofting  of  reactors  for  everything  but  deep- 
space  scientific  missions. 

"It's  one  more  reascn  to  ban  them  in 
orbit,"  said  Steven  Aftergood,  director  of 
the  Committee  to  Bridge  the  Gap,  a  private 
group,  baaed  in  Los  Angeles,  that  monitors 
nuclear  space  technologies. 

The  Washington-based  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  another  private  group, 
is  pointing  to  the  pollution  issue  as  a  way  to 
promote  a  proposed  international  ban  on 
space  reactors,  which  it  is  pressing  for  In 
concert  with  some  Soviet  scientists. 

Soviet  scientists  have  plans  to  loft  a  large 
gamma  ray  telescope,  and  are  themselves  di- 
vided on  whether  the  country  should  con- 
tinue to  loft  nuclear  reactors. 

The  reactor  pollution  moblem  was  previ- 
ously classified  top  secret  by  the  American 
military,  which  apparently  feared  that  dis- 
cussing It  would  reveal  Information  about 
the  ability  to  track  orbiting  Soviet  reactors 
and  to  monitor  space  for  the  presence  of  nu- 
clear weiuMns. 

"They  realized  It's  so  Important  for  sci- 
ence that  it's  been  declassified,"  said  Donald 
A.  Kniffen,  a  NASA  scientist  at  the  God- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center  in  Greenbelt,  M d. 

In  late  August,  the  first  unclassified 
memorandum  on  the  subject  was  written  by 
NASA  headquarters  in  Washington.  Made 
public  yesterday  by  the  Committee  to 
Bridge  the  Gap,  it  cites  cases  of  interference 
"In  recent  years  on  various  spacecraft,  in- 
cluding the  gamma-ray  spectrometer  on  the 
Solar  Maximum  Mission  spacecraft." 

AU  stars  emit  gamma  rays  in  copious 
amounts,  as  well  as  X-rays  and  myriad  types 
of  other  visible  and  invisible  radiationa.  The 
$79  million  Solar  MftTimnm  Mission,  lofted 
in  1980  and  repaired  by  space-walking  astro- 
nauts In  1984,  has  an  instrument  on  board 
meant  to  record  gamma  rajrs  mainly  from 
the  Sun  but  can  also  scan  other  parts  of 
sky. 

SENSOR  REG17LARLY  DISRDTTED 

Now.  however,  the  spacecraft's  sensor  is 
being  regularly  disrupted  by  radiations  from 
space  reactors. 

"The  situatioti  has  become  completely  un- 
livable in  the  last  couple  of  years."  Edward 
L.  Chupp,  another  astrophyBlcist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampsliire.  told  a  scientific 
conference  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  earlier  ttiis  month. 

Dr.  Ryan  said  in  an  interview  that  disrup- 
tions of  the  Solar  MutItthiw)  Mission  occur 
"several  times  a  day  at  their  worst." 

According  to  the  August  memorandum, 
orbiting  nuclear  reactors  cause  false  read- 
ings in  two  ways.  First,  the  fission  of  nucle- 
ar fuel  in  the  reactors  directly  produces 
gamma  rays  that  speed  across  space  and  hit 
the  detectors  of  space  sensors  and  tele- 
scopes. 

Second,  the  reactors  also  produce  posi- 
trons, a  type  of  antimatter,  which  are  shed 
by  the  reactor  and  tend  to  clump  around 
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the  Earths  magnetic  field  lines.  When  these     nofod  this  request  of  Congress.  However,  just        c.  Reconunends  reciaion  of  the  congres 
posltrona  come  In  contact  with  any  lOnd  of    as  talK  of  a  new  amendment  was  brewing,  De-    sion&l  direction  restricting  the  Secretary  of 


matter,  they  produce  a  tiny  burst  of  energy 
in  the  form  of  gamma  rays.  These  radi- 
ations can  then  disrupt  nearby  spacecraft. 

Dr.  Ryan  says  that  the  direct  method  of 
gtimma  ray  production  In  space  reactors  can 
cause  false  readings  In  orbiting  telescopes 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 

KTSTZBT  in  ASTROPHTSICS 

Moreover,  both  kinds  of  false  readings 
caused  by  space  reactors  are  often  virtually 
Identical  to  the  gamma  ray  bursts  of  celes- 
tial origin  that  have  baffled  astronomers  for 
years,  the  scientists  said. 

"The  whole  area  of  gamma-ray  bursts  is 
still  one  of  the  most  mysterious  sspects  of 
astrophysics."  said  Dr.  Plshman,  who  is 
working  on  the  Gamma  Ray  Observatory 
project.  "And  now  It  turns  out  these  artlfi 
clal  bursts  are  going  to  hamper  our  oper 
atlons." 

With  the  Solar  Maximum  Mission,  the 
pollution  problem  is  mainly  a  nuisance.  But 
with  the  more  complex  and  sensitive 
Gamma  Ray  Observatory.  NASA  scientists 
are  worried  that  false  readings  could  sen 
ously  damage  its  mission  by  overloading  on- 
board computers  that  store  data. 

■Right  now.  as  things  stand,  we  probably 
would  have  50  percent  dead  time."  said  Dr. 
Kniffen.  NASA's  project  scientist  for  the 
Gamma  Ray  Observatory.  In  particular,  the 
complex  observatory  has  gamma- ray  burst 
detectors  that  continuously  scan  the  whole 
sky.  making  it  particularly  vulnerable  to  in- 
terference. 

Dr.  Kniffen  added,  however,  that  project 
scientists  were  trying  to  fashion  a  way  to 
predict  when  the  spacecraft  might  be  vul 
nerable  to  reactor-caused  disruptions  and 
take  steps  to  periodically  turn  off  critical 
sensors.  He  said  it  was  too  soon  to  tell 
whether  such  precautions  might  prove  ef 
fective. 

Mr.  MABLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in  sup- 
port of  the  amerKlment  ottered  by  my  cd- 


fense  Secretary  Cheney  issued  an  interim 
report,  which  skirted  many  of  the  critical 
issues  facing  the  Air  Guard  units  along  the 
northern  tier.  I  have  included  a  copy  for  ttie 
Record. 

Let  me  make  this  absolutely  clear.  I  fully 
support  the  modernization  of  our  air  defense 
capability.  1  share  the  concern  of  Defense 
Secretary  Cheney  in  addressing  the  new 
cruise  missile  threat.  However,  I  believe  the 
Pentagon  has  embarked  on  a  counterproduc- 
tive policy  without  sufficient  consultations  with 
civilian  leaders,  which  may  open  a  window  of 
vulnerability  to  a  Soviet  bomber  attack  before 
all  of  the -new  radar  systems  are  functioning 
and  ttie  new  runways  are  fully  operational. 

Thie  Air  Force  has  prematurely  brought 
down  the  Cadin-Pinetree  air  defense  line 
before  a  coherent  policy  of  radar  implacement 
and  forward  deployment  of  air  Interceptors  in 
North  America  have  been  fully  approved  and 
operational.  Did  you  know  that  tfie  runways 
supposedly  constructed  for  alert  status  are  in 
places  you  wouldn't  even  se.Td  your  dog?  Ba- 
sically, these  men  are  supposed  to  pull  alert     grams  that  will  Improve  our  ability  to  pro- 


the  Air  Force  from  making  changes  In  the 
status  and  deployment  of  northern  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units  from  their  status  and  de- 
ployment as  of  10  April  1988. 

Duplicate  copies  of  this  report  have  t>een 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Chairman,  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Warner,  and 
Congressman  Dickinson. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Cheney. 

Secretary  or  Defense  Report  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees ON  THE  Strategic  Air  Defense 
Alxrt  Mission 

1.  In  1982.  Secretary  Weinberger  provided 
Congress  the  Air  Defense  Master  Plan, 
which  laid  out  the  strategy  for  countering 
the  growing  Soviet  strategic  threat.  The 
plan  outlines  a  far  forward  perimeter  de- 
fense of  North  America  that  can  detect, 
intercept,  identify  and  negate  air-launched 
cruise  missile  [ALCM]  equipped  t>omber  air- 
craft t>efore  they  launch  their  missiles. 
Since  then,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  invested  heavUy  In  a  numtier  of  pro- 


in  areas  in  the  uppermost  regions  of  northern 
Canada  that  just  has  an  airstnp  and  a  shack 
There  is  little  support  for  the  pilots  and  the 
fighter  interceptor  It's  simply  awful,  especially 
dunng  wintertime  It  appears  that  the  Air 
Force  expects  the  Soviets  to  launch  a  cruise 
missile  attack  dunng  the  summer. 

That's  why  I  support  tf>e  amendment  of- 
fered by  Representative  Bonior.  The  leaders 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  received  an  intenm  report  but 
Memljers  need  a  more  comprehensrve  re- 
sponse, specifically  focusing  on  ttie  progress 
on  the  construction  protects  of  the  new  radar 
line  and  future  plans  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  units  along  the  northern  tier  currently 


league  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  ,       ,.,      ,  ^  .    ^ 

Few  people  know  that  the  United  States  is     on  5-minute  alert.  We  also  need  to  know  the 
virtually  unprotected  from  a  Soviet  air  attack      extent  the  United  States  plans  to  rely  on  the 


With  all  of  the  debate  sunounding  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative,  I'm  sure  Americans 
wouM  be  surprised  to  learn  ttiat  all  we  have  to 
shoot  down  cruise  missiles  and  ICBMs  are  a 
handful  of  ftghter  aircraft  from  various  National 
Guard  units  on  5-minute  alert.  Surpnsingly 
enough,  the  Air  Force  wants  to  cut  even  this 
very  modest  air  defense  protection 

Let  me  remind  ttus  body  of  a  little  history  in 
1985,  President  Reagan  and  Canadian  Pnme 
Minister  Mulroney  signed  an  agreement  as 
part  of  the  Quebec  summit  to  modernize  the 
a»r  defense  network  of  North  America.  Many 
of  our  radar  systems  date  back  to  the  1 950's, 
wtuch  were  originatty  designed  to  counter 
Soviet  bomber  threats. 

We  all  realize  now  that  the  new  threat  to 
continental  air  defense  comes  primanty  from 
cruise  missiles  fired  from  sutimarines  or 
bombers.  These  are  launched  k)ng  before  the 
subs  or  bombers  enter  US  temtory  As  a 
result,  the  old  radar  network  is  obsolete. 

\jas.X  year,  Cor^ess  approved  the  Bonior 
amendment  which  prevented  the  Air  Force 
from  taking  the  Air  National  Guard  units  along 
the   border  with   Canada  off   5-minute   alert     

pending     the     results     of     a     report     on     the  ,  coaXerenc*    Report    lo    Accomi»ny    H.R.    4481. 

progress  of  the  new  radar  line.  Unfortunately.     September   m.    i988.   House   of   Repreienutives 
up  until  just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Pentagon  ig-     Report  ioo-»89 


Canadian  Air  Force  for  the  air  defense  of  the 
North  Amencan  continent. 

These  are  cntical  questions  lor  the  air  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  We  have  yet  to 
receive  adequate  answers.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Bonior  amendment. 
Hopefully,  we  will  get  them 

The  Secretary  or  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  July  16.  1989. 
Hon.  Les  AsptN. 

Chairman.  Hoxise  Armed  Sermcet  Commit 
tee.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Attached,  as  request 
ed.'  Is  my  report  on  the  employment  of  stra- 
tegic air  defense  assets  along  the  northern 
border  of   the   United  States   through   FY 
1991. 

The  report: 

a.  Descrit>es  the  availability  of  alert  and 
nonalert  fighters  during  FY  1989  through 
FY  1991  for  the  conduct  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  along  the  north- 
em  lx)rder. 

b.  Describes  the  contributions  to  the  stra- 
tegic air  defense  mission  expected  to  tie 
made  by  the  modernized  Air  National 
Guard  units. 


vide  timely  and  reliable  tactical  warning, 
attack  assessment,  and  damage  limitation  to 
North  America. 

2.  Our  Investment  in  the  Over-the-Horizon 
Backscatter  Radar  System  [OTH-B]  and 
North  Warning  System  [NWS]  will  signifi- 
cantly Improve  our  air  defense  warning  and 
assessment  capability.  Modem  NWS  radars 
are  replacing  the  otisolete  Distant  Early 
Warning  [DEW]  line  radar.  They  will  have 
sutistantially  l>etter  low  altitude  coverage 
than  the  DEW  Line  and  will  complement 
the  additional  capability  provided  by  the 
OTH-B  radar  system  In  the  future.  Fifteen 
long-range  NWS  radars  are  now  in  opier- 
ation  across  Canada  and  39  short-range 
NWS  radars  will  be  fielded.  This  Improved 
capability  to  detect  the  airborne  threat  and 
direct  modem,  long-range.  Interceptor  air- 
craft to  their  targets  permits  us  to  better 
align  our  strategic  defense  force  structure. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  evolving  threat  and 
our  limited  numt>er  of  defensive  forces  dic- 
tate a  perimeter  defense.  Extended-range 
cruise  missiles  can  be  launched  well  outside 
the  boundaries  historically  established  by 
strategic  air  defense  forces  around  the 
CONUS.  To  defend  the  United  SUtes  from 
this  threat,  we  must  forward  deploy  inter- 
ceptor aircraft  and  our  1-3  Alrlxime  Warn- 
ing and  Control  Systems  [AWACS]  aircraft 
to  locations  In  northern  Canada  In  periods 
of  heightened  tension.  The  changed  threat 
rendered  the  previous  line  of  1950's  technol- 
ogy aircraft  control  and  warning  radars  ob- 
solete. Therefore,  the  Canadian  Air  E>efense 
Identification  Zone  [CADIZ]  in  southern 
Canada  was  deactivated  by  agreement  l>e- 
tween  Canada  and  the  United  States  on 
June  30.  1988  and  Its  associated  line  of 
radars  was  closed. 

4.  The  requirement  to  forward  deploy 
interceptors  along  the  northern  reaches  of 
North  America  In  time  of  crisis  is  consistent 
with  the  cruise  missile  and  boml>er  threats. 
As  such,  there  Is  no  plan  to  relocate  the  18 
fighter  aircraft  and  associated  support  from 
each  of  five  squadron  locations  along  the 
northem-tler.  However,  the  military  need  to 
maintain  24-hour  home-base  alert  using  two 
fighter  aircraft  from  each  of  five  CONUS 
northem-tler  units  Is  no  longer  valid  In  light 
of  the  elimination  of  the  supporting  radar/ 
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CADIZ  control  system.  Therefore,  we  antici- 
pate discontinuing  home-tMtae  alert  at  five 
northem-tler  Air  National  Guard  [ANO] 
bases  but  also  will  rely  on  northern-tier 
units  on  detached  alert  to  cover  acme  of  the 
peacetime  alert  requirements  In  support  of 
the  ADIZ  along  the  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  US  borders.  This  wiU  share  the 
peacetime  air  sovereignty  miaaion.  allow 
each  unit  to  malntJiln  proficiency  in  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  air  defense  operation, 
and  maintain  forward  basing  for  northward 
deployment  during  periods  of  heightened 
tension. 

5.  This  concept  does  not  reduce  ANO  stra- 
tegic air  defense  force  structure.  It  does  not 
deactivate  any  ANO  interceptor  squadron. 
It  does  not  affect  announced  force  structure 
modernization  plans.  Each  squadron  will  be 
modernized  with  F-16ADs  on  schedule.  It 
will  not  alter  the  specific  contributions  to 
the  air  defense  mission  fulfilled  by  north- 
em-tler ANG  interceptor  squadrons  in  sup- 
port of  NORAD's  operational  plans  In  the 
foreseeable  future  (to  include  FY  1991). 
Each  squadron  will  continue  to  conduct 
alert,  but  at  a  detached  site.  Each  will  con- 
tinue to  train  and  exercise  in  preparation 
for  both  their  peacetime  and  wartime  task- 
Ings.  This  recognizes  the  evolving  threat 
and  the  deletion  of  the  supporting  radar/ 
CADIZ  control  system  In  southern  Canada 
last  year  and  advances  to  the  logical  next 
step  of  terminating  peacetime  air  defense 
alert  at  these  bases  where  there  is  no  longer 
a  valid  military  requirement.  Therefore,  the 
recommendation  Is  made  that  the  limitation 
In  sutMectlon  (a)  with  Its  modification  in 
subsection  (bH2)  of  Sec  713  be  rescinded  to 
permit  more  efficient  use  of  these  resources 
in  today's  fiscally  constrained  environment. 

6.  In  summary,  ANG  force  structure  will 
remain  intact  at  current  locations.  ANG 
forces  will  be  modernized.  ANG  forces  will 
continue  to  conduct  alert  but  In  a  detached 
status.  This  concept  will  optimize  the  use  of 
limited  assets  and  make  a  real  contribution 
to  national  air  sovereignty  luid  while  main- 
taining operator  proficiency.  The  nature  of 
the  threat  requires  that  our  limited  atmos- 
pheric defensive  forces  be  postured  in  a  way 
to  meet  the  threat,  particularly  the  AI/7M 
carriers,  as  far  from  US  Iwrders  as  possible. 
In  so  doing,  we  maximize  our  deterrent  pos- 
ture. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  question  is  on  the  en 
bloc  amendments,  as  modified,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]. 

The  en  bloc  amendments,  as  modi- 
fied, were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFDin)  BT  MR.  DERRICK 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wlU  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derrick: 

In  title  XXZI,  page  333,  strike  out  lines  8 
through  10. 

At  the  end  of  UUe  XXXI  (page  350.  after 
line  3).  add  the  following  new  section  (and 
conform  the  table  of  contents  accordingly): 
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SEC  S1S7.  SAVANNAH  RIVER  SffE  EXEMPTION 
PBOM  CLEAN  WATER  ACT  AND  AV- 
TBOBIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 

PBOIBCTS. 

(a)  V.MWMwrinu  — KntwIthgf^nH)^^        the 

Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.),  the  effluent  from  the  K 
defense  nuclear  materials  production  reac- 
tor at  the  Savannah  River  Site  (Aiken, 
Barnwell,  and  Allendale  counties.  South 
Carolina)  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  limita- 
tion with  reapect  to  the  thermal  properties 
and  flow  of  such  effluent.  The  exemption  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  in  effect  for 
the  10-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  AuTHoaiZATioR.— In  addition  to  any 
other  authorization  contained  In  this  Act, 
there  is  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1990  the  sum  of  $40,000,000,  and  for  fiscal 
year  1991  the  sum  of  $62,000,000,  for  various 
enviitMimental  projects  at  the  Savannah 
River  Site,  South  Carolina,  Including  the 
following: 

(A)  Ground  water  remediation  In  A/M- 
Area. 

(B)  Closure  of  land  disposal  units. 

(C)  Conceptual  design  of  moderator  detri- 
tion. 

(D)  Waste  removal  from  high-level  tanks. 

(E)  Upgrade  of  Instrumentation  and  re- 
placement of  column  on  uranium  dissolu- 
tion stack  In  221-F. 

(F)  Increased  maintenance  of  coal-fired 
boilers. 

(0)  Construction  of  Consolidated  Inciner- 
ation Facility. 

(H)  Review  and  upgrade  of  off -site  emer- 
gency planning  and  preparedness. 

(1)  Provision  of  compensating  resources  to 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  wetlands 
protection  or  enhancement. 

(J)  Cooperative  agreements  with  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  for  monitoring  and  over- 
seeing— 

(I)  the  activities  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (I);  and 

(II)  other  environmental,  safety,  and 
public  health  problems  at  the  Savannah 
River  Site,  Including  epidemiological  studies 
of  workers  at  the  Savannah  River  Site. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
Derrick:  In  title  XXXI,  page  333,  strike  out 
lines  8  though  10. 

At  the  end  of  title  XXXI  (page  350.  after 
line  3),  add  the  following  new  section  (and 
conform  the  table  of  contents  accordingly): 

SEC  1IS7.  SAVANNAH  RIVER  SffE  EXEMPTION 
FROM  CLEAN  WATER  ACT  AND  AU- 
THORIZA'nON  FOR  CERTAIN 

PROJECrS. 

(a)  Exemption.— Notwithstanding  the 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.).  the  effluent  from  the  K 
defense  nuclear  materials  production  reac- 
tor at  the  Savannah  River  Site  (Aiken, 
Barnwell,  and  Allendale  counties.  South 
Carolina)  sliall  not  be  subject  to  any  limita- 
tion with  respect  to  the  thermal  properties 
and  flow  of  such  effluent.  The  exemption  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  in  effect  for 
the  8-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  AiriBORiZATioR.— In  addition  to  any 
other  authorization  contained  In  this  Act. 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 


the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1990  the  sum  of  $40,000,000.  and  for  fiscal 
year  1991  the  sum  of  $62,000,000.  for  various 
environmental  projects  at  the  Savannah 
River  Site,  South  Carolina,  Including  the 
following: 

(A)  Ground  water  remediation  In  A/M- 
Area. 

(B)  Closure  of  land  dtopoaal  units. 

(C)  Conceptual  design  of  moderator  detri- 
tion. 

(D)  Waste  removal  from  high-level  tanks. 

(E)  Upgrade  of  instrumentation  and  re- 
placement of  column  on  uranium  dissolu- 
tion stack  In  221-F. 

(F)  Increased  maintenance  of  coal-fired 
boilers. 

(G)  Construction  of  Consolidated  Inciner- 
ation Facility. 

(H)  Review  and  upgrade  of  off -site  emer- 
gency planning  and  preparedness. 

(I)  Provision  of  compensation  resources  to 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  wetlands 
protection  or  enhancement. 

(J)  Cooperative  agreements  with  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  for  monitoring  and  over- 
seeing— 

(I)  the  activities  deocribed  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (I);  and 

(II)  other  environmental,  safety,  and 
public  health  problems  at  the  Savannah 
River  Site.  Including  epidemiological  studies 
of  workers  at  the  Savannah  River  Site. 

Mr.  DERRICK  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  (X)n- 
sent  that  the  amendment  as  modified, 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification  of 
the  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  wiU  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Andersoit]  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1 V^  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  to 
you  that  this  project  Is  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  has  the  support  of  the  entire 
South  Carolina  delegation. 

This  is  an  excellent  environmental 
vote.  You  know,  if  you  have  been 
down  the  road  many  times  and  you 
come  to  a  bridge  and  there  is  a  sign 
that  says  "The  bridge  is  out."  anyone 
with  any  judgment  is  going  to  stop. 
That  is  the  case  with  this  amendment. 

When  the  Clean  Water  Act  was  vsh 
plied  to  this  cooling  tower  back  several 
years  ago.  the  situation  has  changed 
entirely. 

What  you  have  here  is  we  are  get- 
ting ready  to  spend  $127  million  on  a 
cooling  tower  to  cool  a  reactor  that 
has  been  down  for  a  year.  It  is  not 
sure  when  it  is  going  to  be  started. 
And  when  it  gets  started,  we  are  not 
sure  how  long  it  is  going  to  operate. 
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What  we  suggest  is  that  you  take 
this  $127  million  and  use  it  for  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  at  the  Savannah 
River  plant  in  South  Carolina,  to  use 
it  to  accelerate  the  removal  of  high- 
level  toxic  waste,  about  36  miUion  gal 
Ions  of  it.  stored  in  tanks  in  South 
Carolina,  to  solidify  it  so  that  it  can  be 
taken  to  a  permanent  repository. 

We  also  suggest  that  this  money  be 
used  to  remove  millions  of  gallons  of 
toxic  chemicals  that  are  in  the  ground 
at  the  Savannah  River  plant. 

We  also  propose  this  money  be  used 
to  accelerate  the  closure  of  the  seep- 
age basins. 

Now.  the  other  crowd  is  going  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  going  to  mess  up  a  lot  of 
land.  Well,  the  maximum  it  is  going  to 
do  is  mess  up  an  additional  200  acres 
of  land.  We  have  $5  million  of  that 
money  for  mitigation  that  could  buy 
probably  2.000  acres  of  land  minimum. 
That  could  mitigate  this. 

And  the  200  acres  of  land  that  might 
be  messed  up  is  going  to  recover  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  anyway. 

So  I  ask  you  to  support  this.  We  in 
South  Carolina  have  given  up  a 
project  of  cement  and  Jobs  of  $127  mil- 
lion because  we  Iwlieve  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  money. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  see  this 
used  for  accelerated  cleanup  at  the  Sa- 
vannah River  plant.  As  I  say,  the 
entire  South  Carolina  delegation  sup- 
ports it. 

You  know  we  are  very  environmen- 
tally conscious  down  there. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1840 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
This  amendment  would  exempt  the  ef- 
fluent from  the  "K"  tritium  produc- 
tion reactor  at  the  Savannah  River 
site  in  South  Carolina  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Water  Pol 
lution  Control  Act  relating  to  heated 
discharges. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  which  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta 
tion,  the  discharge  of  a  pollutant  into 
the  water  of  the  United  SUtes  is  ille 
gal  unless  it  is  in  accordance  with  a 
permit  issued  by  the  EInvironmental 
Protection  Agency. 

The  definition  of  •pollutant"  in- 
cludes heat,  so  that  a  discharge  that 
contains  heated  water  requires  a 
permit.  The  temperature  of  the  dis- 
charge from  the  "K"  plant  reaches  170 
degrees,  and  over  the  years  this  has  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  700  acres 
of  wetlands. 

The  Department  of  Energy  is  re- 
quired under  the  terms  of  a  consent 
decree  to  construct  a  cooling  tower  for 
the  discharge,  but  this  has  not  been 
done.  If  the  amendment  is  passed.  It 


will  permit  the  discharge  of  the  high- 
temperature  effluent  to  continue, 
which  will  result  in  the  desecration 
and  destruction  of  some  25  acres  of 
wetland  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  wetlands  are  of 
critical  importance,  and  the  subject  of 
intense  national  debate  as  we  seek  to 
prevent  further  losses.  The  cooling 
tower  is  proper  and  an  essential  re- 
quirement under  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  and  it  should  not  be  ex- 
empted from  the  requirement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Nowak),  the  chairman  of  the  Sut)com- 
mittee  on  Water  Resources. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  This  amendment  would 
exempt  the  K"  reactor  at  the  Savan- 
nah River  Nuclear  Plant  from  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  permit 
requirements,  allowing  it  to  discharge 
millions  of  gallons  of  scalding  water 
into  local  wetlands.  Discharged  hot 
water  is  a  pollutant  under  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  The  water  dis- 
charged by  the  -K"  reactor  is  well 
over  this,  reaching  170  degrees  at 
times.  Under  a  1984  court-approved 
consent  decree,  the  Department  of 
Energy  agreed  to  build  a  cooling  tower 
by  1992  in  order  to  meet  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  requirements. 
This  cooling  tower  would  allow  the 
wetlands  to  restore  themselves  and  the 
local  wildlife  to  once  again  inhabit  the 
area. 

The  effect  on  the  estuaries  and  local 
wildlife  is  serious.  It  will  destroy  ap- 
proximately 25  to  30  acres  of  wetlands 
each  year.  The  hot  water  also  kills  fish 
and  other  aquatic  species  and  limits 
use  of  the  wetlands  by  alligators  and 
endangered  woodstorks  and  bald 
eagles. 

At  a  time  when  wetland  habitats  are 
at  a  premium  for  wildlife  use,  we 
cannot  support  unnecessary  continued 
destruction  of  this  valuable  resource. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  As  the  gentleman  has 
explained,  construction  of  this  cooling 
tower  for  the  "K  "  tritium  production 
reactor  at  Savannah  River  would  not 
be  a  wise  use  of  environmental  money. 
The  money  would  be  better  spent  on 
the  environmental  compliance  and  re- 
mediation projects  included  in  the 
amendment. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  process  that 
this  Congress  will  have  to  perform 
more  often  in  the  next  few  years;  That 
is  establishing  priority  among  compet- 
ing environmental  projects.  It  would 
be  nice  to  have  the  cooling  tower  to 
prevent  the  damage  that  occurs  from 


hot  water  discharged  when  "K"  reac- 
tor Is  operated.  But  the  life  of  "K"  re- 
actor Ls  limited,  and  the  cooling  tower 
would  probably  operate  for  only  a  few 
years.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  "K" 
reactor  will  not  operate  at  100  percent 
power,  which  will  reduce  the  need  for 
the  cooling  tower  below  what  had 
been  anticipated  back  in  1984. 

The  cost  of  building  the  cooling 
tower,  $127  million,  is  money  that  is 
better  spent  on  the  other  environmen- 
tal projects  set  forth  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment, 

I  understand  that  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  agreed  that  DOE  should 
not  be  required  to  build  the  cooling 
tower.  Such  a  willingness  to  compro- 
mise to  get  the  most  environmental 
benefit  is  highly  commendable.  It  is  a 
process  to  which  other  States,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  will  have  to 
become  accustomed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Derrick  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ravenel]. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
come  from  the  adjoining  district.  For 
those  Members  who  know  something 
about  me.  they  know  I  am  a  stomped- 
down  environmentalist.  The  environ- 
mentalists in  my  district  do  not  have 
to  come  to  me.  I  am  and  always  have 
been  a  member  of  the  gang. 

Hilton  Head  is  only  100  miles  down 
the  street  from  the  "K"  reactor.  I 
have  not  received  one  single  call  or 
letter  or  telegram  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  need  this  money  for  envirorunen- 
tal  cleanup.  Spending  the  money  on 
the  cooling  tower  would  be  an  absolute 
waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  The  envi- 
ronmental vote  is  yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  Important  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  be  Inappropriate 
and  it  sets  a  bad  precedent.  Compli- 
ance with  the  law  carmot  be  a  cost- 
benefit  factor  analysis. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment,  we  are 
going  to  have  two  standards:  one  for 
private  Industry  and  one  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  we  pass  this 
amendment,  what  will  be  next— Fer- 
nald,  Hanford.  Rocky  Flats,  and  the 
other  Federal  facilities? 

Three  hundred  Members  came  to 
this  floor  last  week  and  said  Federal 
authorities  must  obey  the  law.  Let 
Members  stick  to  that  principle.  Let 
Members  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  is 
the  nuclear  power  industry  going  to 
get  the  message? 


Just  last  week  this  body  voted  to  re- 
quire compliance  of  nuclear  facilities 
with  existing  environmental  laws  and 
already  we  are  being  asked  to  make  a 
major  exception.  And  what  kind  of  an 
exception  Is  being  sought?  An  excep- 
tion not  for  an  operating,  ongoing  nu- 
clear plant  but  for  a  facility  in  South 
Carolina  that  has  been  closed  for  the 
last  15  months  to  clean  up  previous  in- 
fractions. 

If  the  Savannah  plant  reopens  with- 
out a  cooling  tower,  enormous  environ- 
mental damage  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. Literally  millions  of  gallons  of 
superheated,  scalding  water  used  to 
cool  the  reactor's  core  will  pour  into 
streams  and  estuaries  of  the  Savannah 
River,  killing  fish  and  other  aquatic 
species  and  degrading  severely  a  natu- 
ral habitat  of  our  national  symbol,  the 
bald  eagle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican alligator  and  some  endangered 
species. 

DOE  did  an  Envlroiunental  Impact 
Statement  in  1987  where  it  concluded 
that  26  acres  of  wetlands  would  be  de- 
stroyed each  year  that  this  facility 
would  be  open  without  the  necessary 
cooling  tower.  I  say  let's  keep  it  closed 
until  the  tower  is  in  place. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  amendment,  and  to  once 
again  send  our  message  to  an  industry 
that  seems  to  not  want  to  listen. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar], 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  heard  of  proposals  dealing  with 
the  envirorunent  that  appealed  for 
money  to  clean  up  pollution,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  paying 
tribute  to  allow  a  polluter  to  continue 
to  discharge.  This  one  does  not  make 
any  sense. 

It  is  oppxjsed  by  every  organization 
that  is  concerned  about  the  benefit  of 
the  environment:  Clean  Water  Act, 
Energy  Research.  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund.  Environmental  Policy  In- 
stitute. Friends  of  the  Earth.  Green- 
peace. Audubon  Society.  Physicians 
for  Social  ResponsibUity.  Sierra  Club 
and  Trout.  Unlimited. 

Once  we  have  destroyed  a  wetland 
with  higher  than  normal  tempera- 
tures, we  cannot  recreate  it.  No  matter 
how  much  money  is  spent  on  rebuild- 
ing a  wetland,  what  you  have  de- 
stroyed cannot  be  rebuilt. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt]. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  amendment 
would  waive  thermal  discharge  re- 
quirements under  the  Clean  Water 
Act  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The  basic 
concept  is  to  not  require  construction 


of  a  $120-million  cooling  tower  in  ex- 
change for  going  ahead  with  other, 
presumably  higher  priority  environ- 
mental projects  needed  at  the  site. 

I  have  no  problem,  Mr.  Chaiman, 
with  efforts  to  make  more  efficient 
use  of  scarce  Federal  dollars.  However, 
I  am  very  concerned  about  some  of  the 
procedural  aspects  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  lias  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  very  important 
environmental  implications  generaUy, 
or  the  programmatic  implications  in- 
volving the  Clean  Water  Act.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  heard  many  con- 
cerns expressed  about  the  environ- 
mental impacts  involving  wetlands, 
plants  and  wildlife  habitat.  To  my 
knowledge,  we  have  also  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  formal  comments  from  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

In  light  of  these  procedural  concerns 
and  the  high  level  of  controversy,  I 
think  the  better  approach  for  now  is 
to  oppose  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  will  want  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  in  an  effort  to  find  an  ac- 
ceptable solution  that  t>oth  protects 
the  environment  and  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  has  IV^  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Aitoerson]  has 
one-half  minute  remaining.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  entitled  to 
close. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  horrible  precedent,  waiving  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  for  a 
DOD  contractor  to  dump  180  degree 
water  into  a  fragile  estuary.  If  we  ap- 
prove this  waiver  for  a  contractor, 
which  contractor  is  next?  Which 
project  is  next?  Will  it  be  Hanford  on 
the  Columbia  River.  Rocky  Flats? 
Which  one  will  be  dumping  pollution? 
What  kind  of  pollutants  will  be  going 
into  our  fragile  estuaries,  into  our 
rivers? 

We  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
No,  this  has  been  going  on  for  years.  It 
is  time  that  it  stopped. 

D  1850 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1V4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  several  good  reasons  not  to  build 
the  K  reactor  cooling  tower. 

First  of  all,  the  K  reactor  is  35  years 
old.  When  this  cooling  tower  is  com- 
pleting operation,  it  will  be  38  years 
old.  If  we  are  lucky,  it  might  have  3,  4, 
5  years  of  remaining  life  left  in  it.  Is  it 
worth  spending  $127  million  to  abate  a 


little  bit  of  thermal  pollution  for  4 
years.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  not  the 
South  Carolina  delegation,  to  a  person 
in  the  House,  in  the  Senate,  agrees 
with  us. 

Second,  the  thermal  pollution  that 
will  result  from  not  having  a  cooling 
tower  affects  25  acres  a  year.  That  is 
all.  To  make  up  for  that  loss  of  land, 
and  all  of  it  will  restore  itself,  we  will 
show  our  colleagues  plenty  of  sites  at 
SRP  where  it  has  regrown,  but  to 
make  up  for  the  temporary  loss  we 
provide  $5  mUlion  to  buy  mitigation 
lands,  other  wetlands  permanently 
dedicated  forever  in  the  Savannah 
River  basin.  That  will  buy  thousands 
of  acres  to  make  up  for  this  200-acre 
loss.  We  in  South  Carolina  who  know 
the  Savannah  River  plant  say,  "If 
we're  going  to  spend  $127  million 
there,  we'll  show  you  some  real  envi- 
ronmental problems  that  need  atten- 
tion and  need  it  now."  Sure,  DOE  wID 
get  around  to  them  when  the  money  is 
availab}e.  This  makes  available  the 
money  now  to  deal  with  the  highest 
concentration  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  in  this  country  stored  in  single 
line  tanks  that  leak,  and  we  can  get  it 
out  of  those  tanks  into  a  vitrification 
plant,  solidify  it  away  from  threaten- 
ing the  environment,  if  we  can  use  this 
money  now. 

Second,  we  have  groimd  water  that 
is  already  contaminated.  We  can  strip 
the  toxic  chemicals  out,  clean  it  up. 
That  is  why  this  Is  a  plus  for  the  envi- 
ronment. We  are  taking  $127  million, 
scarce  money,  and  spending  it  on 
something  we  need  instead  of  not  deal- 
ing with  a  little  bit  of  thermal  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good  plan, 
and  the  South  Carolina  delegation  has 
closed  ranks  behind  it  all  the  way. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  our  fine  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]. 

Last  week,  Vne  House  ovenwtwimirigly 
passed  H.R.  1056,  the  Federal  Facility  Com- 
pliance Act  Three  hundred  and  eighty  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  voted  for  that  bill.  I  did,  and 
so  did  our  colleague  from  South  Carolina  We 
agreed  ttiat  we  could  no  longer  allow  a  double 
starxlard  wtten  applying  environmental  law. 

But  today,  1  week  later,  the  Derrick  amend- 
merrt  wouM  undo  tfiat  agreement  The  amend- 
ment wouM  exempt  a  Federal  tadlity  from  key 
positions  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  aHow 
discharge  of  scaklirig  water  into  fragile  wet- 
lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  Derrick  amerxlment 
would  support  the  Department  of  Energy  in  Its 
attempt  to  avoid  compliance  with  Federal  erv 
vironmental  law.  We  must  not  do  tfiis,  for  to 
do  so  woukj  erxxxjrage  OOE  and  otf>er  Feder- 
al agecKies  to  sidestep  important  environmen- 
tal regulations  now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  feUow  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  and  with  other  environmentally 
minded  Memt>ers  by  voting  against  this 
amendment 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuHBOi).  Under  the  nile.  aU  time  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dduiick]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RSCOKDKD  VOTE 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  70.  noes 
348.  not  voting  13.  as  foUows: 
CRoU  No.  184] 
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Messrs.  RHODES,  ROWLAND  of 
Georgia,  RAY,  WALGREN.  BONIOR. 
MADIGAN,  CRAIG,  and  PAXON 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  CRANE  and  Mr.  BURTON  of 
Indiana  changed  their  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 


The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  the 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  began 
the  debate  on  H.R.  2461.  the  Defense  authori- 
zation tof  fiscal  year  1990,  I  was  hopeful  that 
this  might  be  the  year  we  finally  established 
clear  pnorities  and  made  the  necessary  stark 
choices  atxxit  defense  spending.  We  have  ar- 
rived at  ttie  end  of  the  defense  bill  consider- 
ation and  few  of  those  tough  choices  have 
really  been  made. 

For  1  more  year.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  basically  insulated  defense  pro- 
grams from  hard  budget  realities.  For  1  more 
year,  we  have  made  adjustments  at  the 
margin  and  put  off  the  real  choices.  For  this 
reason,  I  cannot  support  it;  $305  billion  Is  just 
t(xi  much  money  for  military  programs  when 
we  have  so  many  unmet  needs  at  home.  And 
the  $305  billion  does  not  even  embody 
enough  tough  choices. 

I  applaud  the  several  positive  aspects  of 
this  bill.  For  the  first  time,  ttie  House  recom- 
mends real  cuts  in  spending  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative— star  wars.  The  bill  calls  for 
continued  compliance  with  the  traditional 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
MX  was  capped  at  50,  wtietfier  in  silos  or  on 
rails.  The  House  removed  $47  million  for  pro- 
duction of  chemical  weapons  projectiles.  And, 
It  called  on  the  President  to  seek  a  compre- 
hensive ban  on  testing  antisatellite  weapons. 
It  limits,  but  does  not  eliminate  the  B-2 
txjmber.  All  of  these  steps  are  welcome. 

But  also  included  in  this  DOD  authorization 
bill  are  the  seeds  for  budget  disaster.  This  bill 
initiates  or  continues  programs  wtiose  spend- 
ing requirements  will  balkx>n  in  future  years. 
As  each  of  these  programs  grows  and  the 
entire  defense  budget  remains  basically  con- 
stant in  real  dollar  terms,  as  it  is  expected  to 
do  so.  how  will  we  pay  tor  these  expanding 
obligations?  Eittier  we  will  raid  the  defehse  ac- 
counts that  are  ttie  foundation  of  our  military 
strength— personnel  and  readiness — or  we  will 
end  up  abandoning  many  of  the  programs  we 
have  embarked  upon. 

Our  appetite  exceeds  our  budget.  We  are 
ordenng  more  off  the  menu  than  we  can  pay 
for  when  the  bill  comes  due. 

We  cannot  afford  ttw  Stealth  bomber.  It  will 
cost  this  country  as  much  as  $75  billion  for 
132  planes  and  will  provkle  only  marginal 
extra  capability.  But  we  continue  to  fund  it  in 
this  defense  bill,  H.R.  2461. 

We  cannot  afford  a  whole  new  weapon 
system,  the  V-22  Osprey,  a  plane  that  takes 
off  and  lands  like  a  hehojpter  and  flies  like  a 
fixed  wing  plane.  The  preliminary  price  tag  is 
$28  biilkjn,  and  will  probably  go  up.  The  V-22 
has  a  single  mission:  To  move  marines  from 
ship  to  shore.  That  mission  is  currently  filled 
by  helicopters  at  a  small  fractkjn  of  the  V-22's 
pnce  H.R  2461  does  wfiat  even  the  adminis- 
tration refused  to  ask  for:  Start  up  the  V-22 
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This  DOD  aiMxxization  moves  forward  wWi 
a  number  of  very  experaive  programs:  Im- 
provements In  the  B-1  and  B-62  strategic 
bombers,  the  national  aeroapaoa  plane,  the 
AMIRAAM  missile,  short-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles, the  M-1  tank,  Trident  II  submarines 
armed  with  D-5  missiles,  and  a  variety  of 
other  aircraft  and  shipbulking  pfograms.  I  do 
not  specifically  criticize  tfiese  programs.  But 
H.R.  2461  did  not  go  far  enough  to  make 
choices  between  them. 

According  to  the  Government  Accounting 
Office,  If  ail  these  weapon  systems  are  re- 
tained, the  5-year  plan  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  wMI  be  underfunded  by  $150  billion 
over  tfie  1990-95  period,  assuming  approxi- 
mate level  fundkig.  We  cannot  keep  all  these 
programs  moving  fonward.  We  wW  have  to  cut 
some  out 

The  sooner  we  make  these  choices,  the 
less  traumatic— and  the  less  expensive— they 
will  be.  Unfortunately— for  1  more  year— this 
DOD  bill  H.R.  2461  continues  to  expand  pro- 
grams without  making  the  necessary  choices. 
Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wouU  Nke  to 
applaud  Chairman  Aspin  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Procurement  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Cooperative  Agreement  [Pro- 
TACA]  Program.  The  authorization  bill  before 
us  woukj  provide  $8  million  artnuaUy  for  2 
years  for  ProTACA,  a  program  that  provides 
matching  Federal  funds  to  State,  kx^al,  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  that  provide 
technnal  assistance  to  firms  bidding  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The  ProTACA  Program  is  based  on  the  con- 
vk:tx}n  that  increased  competition  will  tower 
Government  procurement  costs,  and  it  has 
proven  successful  throughout  the  country  in 
helping  businesses  to  compete  effectively  for 
defense  procurement  contracts.  In  Michigan 
alone  this  program  has  helped  to  establish  13 
separate  community-t>ased  centers,  and  the 
business  benefits  from  these  funds  have  been 
enormous.  In  the  congressional  distrtot  I  rep- 
resent the  program  has  provided  matching 
funds  for  Bkj  Board,  a  joint  project  of  my 
offk:e.  and  the  Kalamazoo  Creating  Ecortomic 
Offce  since  1984.  As  of  April  1989,  the  effort 
has  helped  businesses  in  Kalamazoo  County 
to  secure  $12,535,487  worth  of  Pentagon 
contracts  which  created  or  retair)ed  486  jobs 
for  the  area 

The  advantages  of  tfiis  program  are  mani- 
fokJ.  First  it  strengthens  our  Nation's  defense 
posture  biy  broadening  the  defense  irxkntrial 
base.  This  is  no  small  point  as  we  cannot 
afford  the  vulnerability  of  concentrating  our 
defense  base  in  any  one  region  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  bipartisan  Northeast-Midwest  Congres- 
stonal  Coalitton,  wfiich  I  oochair,  has  docu- 
mented that  ttie  MMwest  continues  to  receive 
a  disproportionatety  smaller  share  of  total  de- 
fense procurement  dollars  than  other  regions 
of  ttie  country.  For  example,  in  1968  States  in 
the  Mklwest  carried  one-fifth  of  the  Federal 
tax  burden,  but  received  only  one-tenth  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  funds.  In 
simplest  terms,  for  every  $1  States  in  the  Mid- 
west are  taxed  for  defense  procurement  pur- 
poses, tfiey  get  back  52  cents  in  Pentagon 
contracts.  This  not  only  drains  the  economy  in 
the  Mklwest  but  also  compromises  our  na- 
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security  by  limiting  the  geographtoal 
of  the  industrial  base  that  undergirds 
our  Nation's  defense. 

The  ProTACA  Program  seeks  to  address 
this  weakening  inequity.  Whereas  aH  regions 
are  eigble  for  assistance  under  ProTACA, 
Statea  in  the  Midwest  that  have  been  histori- 
cally left  out  of  the  procurement  toop  have  the 
most  to  gain  from  the  technical  expertise  the 
program  funds  and  offers. 

A  second  appeal  of  this  program  is  the 
push  tt  provides  in  moving  toward  a  more  effi- 
cient and  cost-effective  system  of  defense 
procurement  By  exposing  the  procurement 
process  to  increased  competition,  the  Pro- 
TACA Program  helps  streamline  defense 
spending  and  offers  some  good  news  for  tax- 
payers who  are  justifiably  tired  of  footing  the 
bil  for  waste  artd  extravagance  in  Pentagon 
procurement  contracts. 

Finally,  the  ProTACA  Program  has  been  ef- 
fecliye  as  a  tocal  economk:  stimulus;  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  its  effectiveness  has  been 
demonstrated  in  my  own  district  by  creating 
jobs  and  altowing  businesses  to  expand  their 
output 

The  ProTACA  Program  offers  needed  pro- 
curement competition,  and  helps  boost  eco- 
nomic devetopment  and  provkJe  jobs  in  com- 
munities across  the  country.  All  of  this  adds 
up  to  a  stronger  economy,  a  stronger  country, 
and  a  stronger  defense.  I,  again,  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Sennces  for  recognizing  ttie  impor- 
tance of  this  program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Cotorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  title  III,  section  373  and  374 
of  H.R.  2461,  the  Natk>nal  Defense  Authoriza- 
tkxi  Act,  which  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  reducttons  in  troop  strength  result- 
ing from  the  INF  Treaty  shoukJ  be  taken  from 
those  units  assigned  to  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces  stationed  in  Europe,  and  that 
troops  stattoned  in  the  United  States  shoukj 
not  be  deactivated  unless  there  is  a  realign- 
ment of  conventtonal  forces  in  Europe. 

In  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  report 
accompanying  H.R.  2461.  the  committee  dis- 
cusses the  Army's  decision  to  deactivate  the 
2d  Brigade  of  the  4th  Mechanized  Division  at 
Fort  Carson.  CO,  to  fulfill  the  reductkxi  of 
troops  called  for  under  the  INF  Treaty.  The 
report  states  that 

"The  Congress  does  not  agree  with  this 
strategy  and  beUeves  (1)  the  Port  Carson 
brigade  should  not  be  deactivated,  and  (2) 
that  any  reduction  caused  by  the  INF 
Treaty  should  come  from  those  units  in 
Europe  actually  performing  roles  related  to 
the  INF. 

About  half  of  the  8,000  positions  required  to 
be  eliminated  under  the  INF  Treaty  will  be 
achieved  through  the  deactivatton  of  the  2d 
Brigade  at  Fort  Carson.  This  is  an  unwise 
strategy  with  respect  to  U.S.  combat  readi- 
ness and  ttie  full  utilization  of  the  Fort  Carson 
training  fadmes. 

I  commend  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  recognizing  the  critical  importance  of  the 
only  fully  active  Army  division  in  the  United 
States.  Disassembling  the  4th  Division  coukJ 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  Army's  ability 
to  adequately  respond  to  heavily  armored 
forces.  In  addHion,  the  United  States  depends 
upon  Fort  Carson's  premier  training  faciity. 
which  provides  realistx:  operatnnal  training 


opportunities  for  our  Armed  Forces.  The  toss 
of  this  outstanding  training  could  ssrtously 
damage  U.S.  combat  rsadness. 

Eliminating  the  brigade  would  iriao  < 
the  effwiency  of  Fort  Cmon  and 
training  costs  for  the  remaining  troops.  We 
must  explore  ways  to  consoMale  forces  to 
fully  utilize  the  facility  in  a  oost-effedive 
manner.  The  Army's  cunrent  potential  reloca- 
tton  study  on  the  feasibility  of  traneterring 
1.000  personnel  of  the  Speciiy  Forces  Group 
at  Fort  Devens,  MA,  to  Fort  Carson  is  a  good 
start  We  need  to  pursue  this  and  othar  efforts 
to  fully  utilize  Fort  Carson's  superior  trtfning 
grounds. 

My  hope  is  that  the  Defense  Dspwtment 
wiH  fuHy  consider  the  ramifteattons  of  the  pro- 
posed dismantling  of  the  4th  Infantry  Diviston 
with  respect  to  U.S.  military  effectiveneas.  I 
urge  the  Defense  Department  to  fuHM  INF 
Treaty  mandates  through  the  elimination  of 
INF-related  troops  abroad. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  than  a 
decade  now  Congress  has  supported  the 
Army  in  its  efforts  to  design  a  superior  anti- 
tank weapon  for  the  infantryman.  But  for 
years,  American  infantrymen  have  been 
equipped  with  substandard  antitank  wetyions. 
The  current  situation  is  untenable,  ff  an  effec- 
tive interim  system  in  not  klenlified,  soMtors 
will  be  asked  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage.  A  disadvantage,  I  migm 
add.  caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  mili- 
tary to  conduct  realistic  tests  of  avtfable 
system  and  an  unwillingness  of  the  Congress 
to  adequately  pressure  the  military  to  conduct 
such  tests. 

The  warhead  used  in  the  present  system  is 
outdated,  and  we  now  wait  for  the  deptoyment 
of  the  Advanced  Antitank  Weapon  System- 
Medium  [AAWS-M].  In  order  to  provide  our 
troops  with  a  weapon  that  will  have  the  eribility 
to  kHt  modem  tanks,  a  dependable,  reliable  in- 
terim system  must  be  selected. 

For  some  time,  Congrmsman  Charue  Ben- 
nett and  I  have  been  pushing  hard  for  ttie 
military  to  test  available  antitank  systems  to 
evaluate  whether  an  effective  interim  system 
coukJ  be  procured.  We  have  offered  success- 
ful amendments  over  the  past  couple  of  De- 
fense authorization  bills  requiring  such  tests 
but  these  amendments  were  either  dropped  in 
House-Senate  conference  or  skirted.  It  is  my 
hope  that  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett and  now  sectton  254  of  this  biH,  wouM 
meet  with  better  results. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body  and  a  former  in- 
fantryman, I  support  sectton  254  tttat  specifi- 
cally directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
*  *  *  conduct  a  side-by-side  test  and  eval- 
uation of  the  Bofors  BUI  weapon  system  and 
the  Dragon  II  &ititank  wei^nn  systsnt"  This 
amendment  now  sectton  254  of  the  Defense 
autfiorizatton  bW,  is  critical  to  many  of  the 
brave  soldiers  who  may  be  caHed  upon  to 
fight  in  the  next  few  years.  Putting  their  lives 
on  the  line,  ttiey  deserve  to  be  outftUed  with 
the  very  best  weapons  and  equipment  that 
can  be  provided. 

In  ttie  case  of  antitank  weapons,  troops 
must  be  outfitled  with  a  we««>on  that  wiH  take 
out  heavily  armored  tanks,  especially  ttiose 
with  reactive  armor.  We  must  not  let  stealth 
technok>gy  or  a  star  wars  defense  system 
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lead  us  to  beiieve  that  the  Infantry  will  no 
longer  serve  as  a  vrtal  part  of  our  forces.  We 
must  not  forget  the  men  ¥»ho  stormed  across 
Europe  and  the  deserts  of  North  Afnca.  The 
infantry  faced  panzer  divisions  with  the  best 
weapons  available  ar>d  victory  was  achieved 
Today,  however,  the  infantry  is  challenged  by 
the  ttveat  of  modem,  more  sophisticated 
tanks.  If  we  should  ever  engage  in  another 
cooventionaJ  war,  our  foot  soldiers  must  have 
defenses  capable  of  destroying  enemy  tanks 
A  substitute  tor  ttw  foot  soMier  is  not  likely  in 
the  near  future,  thus  conventional  forces  need 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  readiness.  These  sol- 
diers endure  the  most  physical  and  psycho- 
k>gk»l  misskjns  during  battle.  They  trust  their 
weapons  to  defend  themselves  as  well  as  to 
take  and  retain  ground — the  mission  of 
combat.  We  must  continue  to  support  our 
conventional  forces  with  tt>e  best  weapons 
available. 

This  interim  antitank  weapon  which  the  in- 
fantryman will  use  must  be  readily  deployable 
This  intenm  system  most  be  adapted  to  the 
185-pound  sokjier  wtK>  will  be  facing  the  65- 
ton  tank.  It  must  be  portable,  set  up  and  fired. 
Above  all,  it  must  serve  its  purpose,  destroy 
enemy  tanks.  FieW  survival  depends  on  this 
weapon's  ability  to  stop  modem  Soviet  T-72 
and  T-80  tanks  whch  have  reactive  armor.  If 
the  weapon  fails,  there  is  no  time  to  reload, 
no  time  to  try  again,  and  no  time  to  take 
cover.  Ofx:e  fired,  ttie  position  of  the  launcher 
is  revealed.  The  purpose  is  to  spot  the  enemy 
tank,  kx*  on  target  fire,  and  advance.  This  is 
all  done  vwthin  minutes.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. We  can  not  neglect  our  conventional 
force  capability.  They  must  be  prepared  for 
any  battle,  at  any  time,  anywhere.  If  they  are 
to  defeat  our  enemies  in  a  conventional  war. 
then  they  must  have  the  conventkanal  weapon 
systems  to  do  so. 

The  Army  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  opposing  views  as  to  which 
available  antitank  system  is  best  suited  for 
modern  needs.  The  best  approach  to  resolv- 
ing this  dispute  and  kJentifying  an  effective  in- 
terim antitank  weapon  is  to  have  realistic 
weapons  tests.  Thiat  is  wtiat  the  Bennett 
amendment  as  contained  in  sectk>n  254  calls 
for  and  tt«t  is  what  must  be  done.  We  need 
an  interim  antitank  system  and  we  need  a 
system  soon.  The  importance  of  retaining  this 
provision  in  ttie  final  confererxie  report  on  this 
bill  can  not  be  overstated. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  debate  on  H.R  2461, 
ttw  Department  of  Defense  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  rise  at  this  juncture  to  explain  why  this 
measure,  as  amended,  fails  to  auttwrize  \X\e 
resources  necessary  to  meet  our  defense  re- 
quirements as  we  approach  the  21st  century 
or  be  fu«y  accountable  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. Since  this  bill  does  not  meet  these 
basic  criteria,  I  oppose  this  measure  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  the  Whole. 

I  continue  to  support  the  admintstratkjn's  ef- 
forts to  pursue  the  strategy  defense  initiative 
because  it  has  proven,  as  furtfier  research 
has  been  conducted,  to  have  a  great  potential 
to  protect  the  United  States  from  a  nuclear 
balHstK  missile  first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Unfortunately,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
bill,  which  authorized  SOI  funding  levels  far 


t)elow  the  PreskJent's  request  of  $4.6  billran. 
was  cut  even  further  to  $3.1  billion.  Cuts  of 
this  size  to  the  program  will  cause  unneces- 
sary cancellatk>n  or  postponement  of  expen- 
ments  crucial  to  confirming  tf>e  feasibility  of 
evolving  SOI  technologies. 

Since  it  was  ttie  will  of  the  House  to  cut  an 
additional  $700  millwn  from  SDI,  the  House 
should  have  allowed  the  Commander-in-Chief 
the  authonty  to  decide  where  ttiose  funds 
might  be  most  needed,  or  further,  the  $700 
million  not  spent  on  SDI  coukj  have  been 
used  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Instead,  the  House 
elected  to  spend  the  money  on  three  special 
interest  programs  which  do  not  materially  im- 
prove our  akjility  to  defend  ourselves  in  the 
future,  mcreasing  funding  for  conventkjnal 
forces,  environmental  cleanup,  and  drug  inter- 
drctkjn  are  honorable  and  important  priorities. 
But  I  find  It  intellectually  dishonest  to  rob  an 
important  defense  program  whk:h  could  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  our  grandchildren  in  the  21st 
century,  to  fix  some  helicopters  damaged  by 
inclement  weather,  but  some  more  rockets 
and  bullets  for  Europe,  and  spend  some  more 
money  for  two  popular  domestk;  programs 
which  we  were  unable  to  fund  properly  be- 
cause we  couldn't  make  ttie  tough  domestic 
budget  decisions  to  fund  ttiese  programs 
through  the  appropriatkjns  measures  designed 
to  provide  for  such  programs. 

With  regard  to  other  strategk:  programs.  I 
was  disappointed  that  the  B-2  program  was 
loaded  down  with  a  multitude  of  reporting  re- 
quirements, tfiat  the  MX  rail-garrison  missile 
program  was  hindered  from  moving  forward, 
and  that  the  duplk^ative  Mkjgetman  missile 
program  was  not  curtailed.  I  strongly  believe 
that  Congress  must  understand  that  the  B-2 
IS  affordable,  has  a  mission,  and  meets  tfie 
performarxie  requirements  ttiat  the  Pentagon 
has  established.  Yet  the  reporting  and  certifi- 
cation requirements  incorporated  In  this  bill  go 
far  beyond  what  Is  needed  for  Congress  to 
make  a  definitive  B-2  procurement  decision. 
The  proposed  rail-garrison  for  ttie  MX  offers  a 
much  more  affordable  basing  mode  option  for 
our  land  based  ICBM  force  than  the  Mklget- 
man.  Furthermore  why  would  we  want  to  de- 
velop a  second  mo^\e  ICBM  system  which 
could  cost  up  to  10  times  as  much  as  the  rail- 
gamson  MX  program? 

In  closing,  this  bill  includes  a  host  of  special 
interest  provisions— F- 14,  V-22  Osprey, 
Davis-Bacon,  small  business,  and  so  forth — 
which  do  not  enhance  the  long-term  security 
of  this  Nation.  Unless  some  of  these  provi- 
sions are  removed  in  conference,  I  suspect 
that  we  have  heavily  mortgaged  ttie  American 
taxpayer  in  order  to  finance  short-term  paro- 
chial interests. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  Cliairman  Aspin  and  the  mem- 
bers of  ttie  Armed  Sendees  Committee  for 
ttietr  tireless  work  on  this  Defense  auttioriza- 
tion  txll. 

During  ttie  past  4  days,  this  House  has  per- 
fomed  one  of  the  most  important  duties  we 
have  on  behalf  of  the  American  people:  pro- 
vkjing  for  ttie  common  defense  of  our  country. 

Ttie  House  has  produced  an  outstanding 
defense  budget,  one  whk;h  has  historic  di- 
menskxis.  With  this  budget,  we  state  clearly 
ttiat  America  has  moved  beyond  the  shop- 
wom  assumptrons  whk:h  have  guided  defense 


budgets  in  the  past.  We  address  the  real  se- 
curity concerns  facing  America  today. 

No  ksnger  is  our  security  solely  dependent 
on  more  and  bigger  weapons  systems  to  face 
down  the  Soviets.  Recent  surveys  show  that 
most  Americans  see  our  Natran's  growing 
economic  weakness  as  a  greater  threat  to  our 
national  security  than  Soviet  missiles. 

And  while  Americans  maintain  a  healthy 
skepticism  about  Mr.  GortMchev's  ability  to 
create  a  "kinder  and  gentler"  Soviet  Union, 
we  recognize  that  ttie  concept  of  national  se- 
curity tias  changed. 

Real  security  In  the  1990's  must  be  based 
on  the  realities  of  today,  not  tfie  fears  and 
prejudices  of  yesterday.  Today,  security  also 
means  arming  ourselves  to  do  battle  against 
illegal  drugs,  growing  proverty,  and  inadequate 
housing  and  health  care. 

Another  reality  we  will  face  fi'om  now  on  is 
that  our  budget  deficit  will  limit  the  resources 
we  can  dedk»te  to  the  defense  budget. 
Henceforth,  the  questkxi  will  not  be  how 
much  we  spend,  txjt  how  we  spend  the 
scarce  resources  we  have. 

In  the  past,  our  Nation  has  responded  well 
to  similar  situatkjns  of  changing  defense  prior- 
ities. After  Worid  War  II,  we  converted  ttie 
huge  economk:  t>ase  built  up  to  win  the  war  to 
other  purposes. 

At  home,  we  used  innovative  programs  like 
the  Gl  bill  and  FHA  loans  to  ensure  a  genera- 
tkin  of  Americans  access  to  good  educatk>n. 
good  housing,  and  good  health  care. 

Abroad,  the  Marshall  Plan  and  other  pro- 
grams restored  the  worid's  economk:  prosperi- 
ty, fostered  democratk:  values,  and  promoted 
political  and  military  stability  throughout. 

We  must  reorder  our  priorities  equally  well 
to  respond  to  the  ne*  realities  of  the  1990's, 
and  this  txjdget  is  a  good  start. 

The  Bush  budget  spoke  to  the  past,  re- 
questing virtual  blank  checks  for  the  B-2 
bomber  and  SDI. 

Over  tfie  past  days,  we  have  responded: 
Mr.  Presklent,  we  need  an  A-1  economy  more 
than  a  B-2  bomt)er. 

Unlike  the  President's  budget,  we  sponsor 
major  new  programs  to  fight  drugs  and  to 
clean  up  nuclear  waste. 

We  create  the  dual-use  technology  Initiative, 
a  program  to  promote  commercial  applk:atk>ns 
of  military  research  and  devekipment.  We 
fund  Innovative  new  projects  like  the  V-22 
Osprey,  a  hytirid  airplane/helkxipter  that  will 
push  America  to  the  forefront  of  this  exciting 
technology. 

A  further  step  in  this  effort  is  a  \M  recently 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr.  MAV- 
ROULES.  Drawing  on  ttie  lnspiratx>n  of  the  late 
Stewart  McKinney  and  working  with  Memt>ers 
on  both  skies  of  the  aisle,  ttiey  have  proposed 
an  outstanding  program  to  provkle  job  retrain- 
ing, economk;  diversificatxxi,  and  alternative 
use  plans  for  people  and  communities  affect- 
ed by  the  loss  of  defense  contracts  and  the 
closing  of  military  installatkxis.  I  hope  this  bill 
can  move  quk:kly  through  tfie  committees  and 
come  to  this  floor.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  Defense 
budget  we  are  atXMt  to  vote  on  acknowl- 
edges, in  ways  that  the  Bush  administratk)n 
does  not,  tfiat  economk:  strength  is  the  foun- 
datKin  of  military  security.  It  speaks  to  our  Na- 
tk>n's  future,  not  our  past. 


UM  I 


It  deserves  our  strongest  aupport 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chaimwn,  I  rise  in  strong 

support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  cof- 

legue  from  Massachusetts.  This  amendment 
wouM  extend  tor  another  3  years  the  CXX) 
sectton  1207  program  which  sets  a  5-peroent 
contracting  goai  for  minortty  small  businesses. 
As  a  member  of  both  the  Amied  Santoes 
and  SmaJI  Business  Committees,  I  am  weO 
aware  of  the  difflcuNies  mirtority  and  ecortomi- 
cally  disadvantaged  small  busineasea  have 
wtien  competing  for  valuable  Federal  procure- 
ment contracts,  espedaily  within  the  De|>art- 
ment  of  Defense.  The  Pentagon  has  histori- 
cally been  one  of  the  worst  Federal  agencies 
that  minority  small  businesses  have  had  to 
deal  with.  From  fiscal  years  1981  to  fiscal  year 
1986  the  DOD  granted,  on  average,  a  mere  2 
percent  of  its  prime  contract  awards  to  small 
disadvantaged  businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  supporting  tfiis  amend- 
ment the  Congress  is  seriding  a  strong  signal 
to  the  Pentagon  that  it  is  not  satisfied  with 
their  continued  reluctance  to  share  a  piece  of 
the  Federal  pie  with  all  members  of  our  lo- 
tion's small  business  community.  Ttie  modest 
5-percent  set-askle  goal  extended  by  this 
amendment  is  the  bare  minimum  that  we 
shouM  expect  from  our  Government's  largest 
agency,  an  agency  which  will  spend  some 
$300  billkxi  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  important  amendment 
and  any  other  efforts  this  Congress  may  ad- 
dress in  attempting  to  increase  tfie  partkapa- 
tk>n  of  minority  and  econorncally  disadvan- 
taged small  tMJSinesses  in  tfie  Federal  con- 
tracting process. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resimied  the 
chair,  Mr.  Durb».  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  blU  (H.R. 
2461)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  211,  he  reported  the  bUl 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  in  order  to  offer  an  ex- 
planation. 

It  had  been  my  intent  to  ask  for  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Spratt  MX  rail 
gaiTison  amendment.  I  felt  that  the 
House  made  a  serious  mistake  yester- 
day and  I  wanted  it  revisited  and  re- 
considered. I  have  worked  diligently, 
as  has  our  whip  organization,  to  see  if 
there  were  enough  votes  to  turn  the 
vote  around.  We  have  concluded  that 
there  are  not  enough  votes  on  a  sepa- 
rate vote  to  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  ask  Members 
to  sit  through  another  rollcall  vote  tm- 
necessarlly,  nor  will  I  ask  the  support- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  luneces- 
sarily  walk  the  plank  ae^ain. 

For  that  reason,  I  will  not  ask  for  a 
separate  vote.  Instead,  I  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  at  the  proper 
time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

M OTIOR  TO  RECOMIfrT  OPTERKD  BY  MR. 
DICKUfSOIf 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
certainly  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DiCKDfsON  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  2461  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  11  (pace  48, 
after  line  17)  Insert  the  followlns  new  sec- 
tion: 

SBC  Its.  DENIAL  OF  FinXDING  FOR  SMALL  ICBM 
PROGRAM. 

The  amount  provided  In  section  201  for 
the  Air  Force  is  hereby  reduced  by 
$100,000,000.  None  of  the  amount  provided 
in  section  201  for  the  Air  Force  is  available 
for  the  SmaU  ICBM  Program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DicKiHSON]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinsoit]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
had  been  my  intention  to  ask  for  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment that  cut  $500  million  in  procure- 
ment and  military  construction  fimds 
from  the  Rail  Garrison  Missile  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  we  had 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  restructuring  of  the  bill 
by  the  time  we  had  reached  this  point. 
For  that  reason,  we  asked  for  1  hour, 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  which  is 


unusual,  since  we  normally  only  have 
10  minutes. 

I  have  concluded  that  due  to  the 
sorry  shmje  that  this  bOl  is  in.  it  is 
futile  to  attenvit  to  make  that  many 
amendments  or  that  many  changes. 
Therefore,  I  only  have  one  element  in 
the  motion  to  recommit.  For  that 
reason  I  do  not  anticipate  that  I  will 
need  the  30  minutes  allocated  to  our 
side.  It  is  up  to  the  minority  to  decide 
how  much  of  the  hour  they  will  take. 

Let  me  say  simply  that  until  yester- 
day many  Republicans,  myself  includ- 
ed, were  unsure  about  how  to  ap- 
proach the  motion  to  recommit.  After 
the  surprising  and  disappointing  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  to  essentially  gut  the  rail  gar- 
rison, the  issue  became  much  clearer. 

My  motion  to  recommit  is  truly  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  all  Republicans  who 
have  earnestly  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's two-missile  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion pacluge. 

I  have  for  several  years  now  vehe- 
mently opposed  the  Mldgetman  mis- 
sile. It  is  a  tremendously  expensive 
program,  costing  some  $30  billion 
beyond  the  $6  billion  cost  of  rail  garri- 
son. 

D  1920 

This  administration,  did  not  initially 
include  money  for  Mldgetman  because 
it  did  not  think  the  system  cost  effec- 
tive. The  White  House  ultimately,  de- 
cided that  some  funding  for  BCidget- 
man  was  necessary  in  order  to  negoti- 
ate with  Soviets  from  a  position  of 
strength.  The  Soviets  have  both  over- 
the-road  and  over-the-raU  missile  sys- 
tems already  operational,  so  we  need 
something  to  negotiate  with. 

OK.  So  we  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  thought  we  had  an  agreement,  and 
that  there  would  be  three  amend- 
ments made  in  order.  But  the  Spratt 
amendment  snuck  in  there.  The  Rules 
Committee  ordained  that. 

So  after  Republicans  had  gone  on 
record  in  support  of  the  Mldgetman. 
and  the  administration's  program,  it 
was  still  my  understanding  that  we 
liad  a  deal.  Keep  the  package  togeth- 
er. I  even  had  people  supporting  the 
Mldgetman  thank  me  for  supporting 
the  program.  I  said  as  long  as  the 
package  stays  together  I  will  support 
Mldgetman. 

Then  a  cute  thing  happened.  After 
we  went  on  record  supporting  the 
Mldgetman.  here  comes  an  amend- 
ment to  gut  the  rail  garrison,  cutting 
it  by  $500  million.  It  left  Republicans 
hanging  out  there  with  the  Midget- 
man  already  m>proved.  and  with  no 
procurement  and  military  construction 
money  in  the  rail  garrison  program. 
That  was  "too  clever  by  half." 

So  I  am  asking  every  Member  who 
wiU  foUow  my  lead,  if  this  is  the  game. 
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to  support  my  motion,  to  take  out  the 
$100  million  for  the  Midgetman.  We 
do  not  need  It  now.  I  can  only  support 
it  as  a  part  of  a  package  and  the  pack- 
age is  gone. 

Sometimes  my  Democrat  colleagues 
get  too  cute.  So,  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit.  It  takes  out  the  money  for 
Midgetman  that  we  no  longer  need. 
We  will  still  have  some  left  for  rail 
garrison.  If  there  is  any  leverage  to  be 
gained  by  this,  perhaps  it  can  be  put 
to  constructive  use  in  conference. 

So  our  Republican  act  of  good  faith. 
keeping  an  agreement,  as  we  under- 
stood it.  was  turned  against  us.  The 
result  Is  that  we  are  going  to  take  out 
the  money  for  the  Midgetman. 

I  ask  for  Members'  affirmative  vote 
for  my  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspim]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  talk  to  the 
points  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama raised,  because  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  I  too  am  in  favor 
of  the  two-missile  program,  and  I  did 
support  the  program  on  the  grounds 
that  we  needed  negotiating  leverage 
with  the  Soviets.  I  felt  that  the  Sovi- 
ets had  two  missiles  already,  we  ought 
to  go  ahead  with  two  missiles,  unless 
we  got  8U1  arms  control  agreement  that 
eliminated  a  similar  system  on  the 
Soviet  side,  and  then  we  could  elimi- 
nate one  of  ours. 

I  was  one  of  the  people  who  advised 
the  Rules  Committee  not  to  make  the 
Spratt  amendment  in  order.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]  not  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

When  the  amendment  was  offered,  I 
spoke  against  the  amendment  and 
voted  against  the  amendment.  This  far 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

But  what  we  have  now  is  a  bill  under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
likes  it,  which  he  does  not,  or  whether 
I  like  it.  which  I  do  not.  the  House  has 
worked  its  will  on  this  issue  and  on  the 
other  issues.  The  motion  to  recommit 
is  now  being  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  who  does  not  like  the 
outcome,  who  does  not  like  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
cut  the  MX. 

I  do  not  like  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  cut  the  MX. 
But  If  you  offer  now  a  motion  of  spite, 
a  motion  that  Just  says  I  did  not  get 
my  marbles,  and  I  do  not  want  to  play. 
we  are  now  going  to  blow  up  every- 
thing because  I  did  not  get  everything 
that  I  wanted.  I  think  that  is  a  very, 
very  shortsighted  operation. 

This  operation,  this  body  must  be 
able  to  work  its  will,  and  if  the  will  of 
this  body  Is  to  cut  the  MX,  and  I  look 
around  at  all  of  you  guys  who  want  to 


do  it,  and  I  do  not  like  it,  but  it  Is  the 
right  of  this  body  to  cut  the  MX. 
Then  we  should  not  have  a  blowup 
amendment  to  blow  everything  up  at 
the  end  by  voting  by  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. This  body  has  voted  the  way 
they  have  voted,  and  they  have  done  it 
for  their  own  reasons,  and  for  their 
own  good  reasons.  We  should  not  now 
blow  up  everything  by  voting  for  a 
motion  to  recommit  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  bill. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  PICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stsmd  the  concern  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  But  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  understands  that  even  with 
the  Spratt  amendment,  there  is  $600 
million  in  this  bill  for  rail  garrison 
MX.  $600  miUion. 

There  Is  only  $100  million  in  this  bill 
for  the  Midgetman,  and  because  they 
had  their  program  reduced,  now  they 
want  to  take  the  $100  million,  which  is 
barely  enough  to  have  any  kind  of  a 
program.  It  was  so  little  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  sent  up  a  $100 
million  reprogrammlng  to  barely  keep 
Midgetman  alive. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  our  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva  will  be  better 
served  with  a  two-missile  strategy.  Let 
me  explain  again  why. 

I  believe  that  the  administration, 
our  chief  negotiator  will  at  some  point 
amend  our  no  mobile  position,  and 
that  we  will  go  forward  with  a  position 
where  we  offer  to  give  up  MX  rail  gar- 
rison if  the  Soviets  will  make  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  SS-18's  or  kill  the  SS-24 
program. 

That  would  then  leave  us,  that 
would  then  leave  us  with  the  Soviets 
having  a  single  warhead  system  and 
we  would  have  Midgetman,  our  single 
warhead  system.  That  would  be  a 
much  more  stabilizing  and  a  better 
outcome. 

I  would  urge  my  friends  here,  I  un- 
derstand that  people  are  upset,  and 
some  people  are  upset  with  me.  If  I 
have  offended  anyone  about  this,  I 
apologize.  But  do  not  undercut  the 
President,  do  not  undercut  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  do  not  undercut  the 
Secretary  of  State  just  because  Bill 
DicKiifsoR  had  a  bad  day. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come the  recommital  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  And  why 
are  we  here? 

Members  Just  heard,  it  was  my  two 
friends  who  preceded  me.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  his  side  got 
up  and  talked  to  the  Members  on  this 
side  and  said  we  cut  MX,  that  is  what 
you  wanted  to  do.  Then  his  partner 
from  Washington  got  up  and  said  to 


the  people  on  that  side,  look  how 
much  we  gave  MX. 

Unfortunately,  my  friends  are  trying 
to  ride  two  horses.  One  Is  a  train  and 
one  is  a  truck.  They  both  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  and  you  cannot  ride  both 
horses.  You  fell  off  and  you  fell  be- 
tween the  two  stools.  Members  Just 
heard  us  In  the  speeches.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  was  explaining 
why  we  had  to  cut  MX.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  was  bragging 
about  how  much  we  gave  It.  Maybe  we 
should  let  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington debate  each  other,  and  then  me 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  can 
debate  with  the  winner,  because  they 
are  arguing  two  inconsistent  positions. 

The  fact  is  this:  in  terms  of  under- 
cutting the  President,  no.  the  Presi- 
dent has  all  of  the  negotiating  room  in 
the  world  that  he  wants.  I  wish  he 
would  use  a  little  more  of  It.  But  he 
has  got  all  of  that  he  wants. 

One  hundred  million,  as  the  gentle- 
man said,  is  not  much.  If  the  President 
wants  to  go  to  Geneva  and  take  a  posi- 
tion, one  or  another  on  mobiles,  we 
can  always  come  back  here  and  look  at 
it.  What  we  are  talking  about  now  is 
putting  ourselves  on  the  track  to 
spend  those  on  Midgetman. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  who  are 
concerned  about  budget  authority  on 
all  sides,  we  worry  about  not  funding 
veterans,  we  worry  about  not  funding 
health,  and  we  worry  about  space,  and 
one  colleague  on  the  other  side  said  we 
can  go  to  the  Moon  if  we  have  the  will. 

Under  current  circumstances.  If  we 
fund  the  Midgetman  and  the  MX. 
they  well  better  be  from  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei.  He  had  better  die  and  leave  us 
$18  billion  in  his  will,  and  it  will  be 
probated  In  the  World  Court,  because 
that  Is  the  only  will  that  is  going  to 
get  us  to  the  Moon  in  the  current 
fiscal  situation. 

There  is  $25  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority under  the  Midgetman.  Here  is 
your  chance  now  to  take  a  weapon 
that  nobody  really  wanted  strongly. 
Yes.  it  made  a  lot  of  sense  to  some  of 
my  Democrat  friends  a  few  years  ago. 
It  was  their  weapon.  Pride  of  author- 
ship at  $25  billion  costs  us  too  much 
money. 

We  have  got  all  kinds  of  thls's  and 
thats,  but  here  Is  where  we  have 
money  for  rail  garrison.  It  is  more 
than  I  wanted,  and  I  would  hope  we 
could  get  into  a  negotiating  position 
that  would  say  we  are  not  going  to  go 
forward  because  we  do  not  have  to 
match  the  Russians,  triad  leg  for  triad 
leg. 

D  1930 

We  are  way  ahead  in  the  sea  and 
they  can  be  on  the  land.  The  question 
we  have  today  is  this:  Given  that  a  siz- 
able chunk  has  been  voted  for  rail  gar- 
rison and  we  are  committed  there,  if 
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you  then  add  Midgetman.  where  does 
it  come  from?  $25  billion  for  a  weapon 
that  is  not  going  to  be  needed. 

The  argument  that  says  we  wUl 
spend  $100  million  now  and  $300  mil- 
lion or  $400  million,  another  $1  billion, 
why  do  they  tell  you  you  rc«lly  should 
spend  it?  Because  you  wlU  not  need  it. 
I  have  a  good  way  to  "not  need"  it. 
Do  not  spend  it  in  the  first  place. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  There  are  a  lot  more,  from 
our  standpoint  on  our  side,  more  mis- 
chievous motions  to  recommit.  I  hope 
this  one  passes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Martih]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  not  use  the  full  minute. 
I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  that  I  re- 
spond to  the  comment  made  by  my 
chairman  that  this  is  some  kind  of  a 
recommittal  of  spite.  It  Is  not  that  at 
all. 

E^veryone  here  understands  the  very 
difficult  rule  we  operated  under.  For 
this  gentlemen.  I  feel  a  lot  of  us  would 
not  have  supported  the  BCidgetman 
were  it  not  for  the  President's  wish 
that  we  have  this  as  some  kind  of  a  ne- 
gotiating tool,  that  Is  he  and  Mr. 
Scowcroft. 

We  had  to  vote  for  that  under  the 
rule  prior  to  the  time  the  action  was 
taken  on  the  MX. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to 
say  this  certainly  is  not  a  motion  of 
spite;  it  is  a  motion  we  have  to  take  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  alternative. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  all 
military  construction  and  all  procure- 
ment money  for  rail  garrison  has  been 
consciously  stripped  out  of  this  biU. 

I  would,  therefore,  ask  for  a  vote  at 
this  time  on  my  motion  to  zero  the 
Midgetman  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  yields  back  the  balance 
of  his  time. 

Without  objection,  the  previous 
question  Is  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dicks)  there 
were— ayes  176,  noes  90. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [&fr.  Asrar]  is  recog- 
nized to  report  the  bill  back  with  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House.  I 
report  the  blU.  HJl.  24«1.  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment:  At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title 
n  (pate  48.  after  line  17)  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

8K.  Ma  DKNIAL  OF  nWDING  FOR  SMALL  ICBM 
PBOCRAM. 

The  amount  provided  in  section  201  for 
the  Air  Force  is  hereby  reduced  by 
$100,000,000.  None  of  the  amount  provided 
in  aection  301  for  the  Air  Force  is  available 
for  the  Small  ICBM  Program. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bUl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RBCORDKD  VOTE 

Mr.   DICKINSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  261,  noes 
162,  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  185] 
AYES-261 


Ackemuui 

Durbin 

Johnaon  (CT) 

Akaka 

Dwyer 

Johnson  (SD) 

Alezmnder 

DyMn 

Johnston 

AndenoD 

Rckart 

Jones  (OA) 

RnKel 

Jones  (NO 

Annunzlo 

English 

Jonts 

AnUiony 

Erdrelch 

Kantonkl 

Appletate 

Espy 

Kaptur 

Avin 

Erana 

Kasleh 

AtUna 

FasceU 

Kennedy 

Barnard 

FaweU 

Kmnelly 

BarUett 

Fazio 

KUdee 

Barton 

Peighan 

Klecaka 

Bennett 

Flah 

Koatmayer 

Bel  man 

nippo 

LaFalce 

BevUl 

FogUetU 

I^ncaster 

BUbray 

Ford  (MI) 

Lantos 

BUIey 

Pord(TN) 

Laughlln 

Boehlert 

Frank 

Leath(TX) 

Bom 

Frost 

Lehman  (CA> 

Bonlor 

Oaydoa 

Lehman  (FL) 

BorAi 

Oejdenson 

Lent 

Boko 

Oephardt 

Levin  (Id) 

Boucher 

Olbiwns 

Levlne  (CA) 

Brennan 

Olllmor 

Livingston 

Brooka 

Oilman 

Lloyd 

Broomfleld 

Long 

Browder 

Oonxalec 

Lowey  (NY) 

Doodling 

Luken.  Thomas 

Bruce 

Gordon 

Manton 

Bryant 

Oradiaon 

Markey 

Buatamante 

Oray 

Martin  (NT) 

Byron 

Oreen 

Martlnes 

CampbeU(CO) 

Ouarlni 

Matsul 

Cardin 

Hall  (OH) 

MavToules 

Carper 

Hamilton 

MaooU 

Carr 

HammerKhmldt  ICeCloakey 

Chaciman 

Harrto 

McCurdy 

Clarke 

Hatcher 

McDade 

dinger 

Hawklnx 

MeOrath 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hayes  (LA) 

McHugh 

Conte 

Hefner 

MeMIIlen(Mr» 

Cooper 

Henry 

McNulty 

CoateUo 

Hertel 

Mfurae 

Coyne 

Hoagland 

Miller  (OH) 

Darden 

Hochbrueckner 

Miller  (WA) 

Davii 

Horton 

MtneU 

delaOam 

Houghton 

Moakley 

DeiTtek 

Hoyer 

MoUohan 

Dicka 

Hubbard 

Montgomery 

DinieU 

Huckaby 

Morella 

Dizoo 

Hughes 

MorTlann(CT) 

DoDDcUy 

Hutto 

Monlaon  (WA) 

Jacobs 

Mraaek 

Downey 

James 

Murtha 

Jenkins 

Natrher 

Neal(MA) 

SpraU 

Neal  (NO 

Roe 

StaggMs 

Nelaon 

Rogers 

Staniiws 

Nowak 

Rose 

Stenholm 

Oakar 

SwUt 

Olln 

Rowland  (CT) 

Synar 

Ortiz 

Rowland  (OA) 

TWloo 

Owens  (NT) 

Sabo 

Owens  (DT) 

Saikl 

Tau^n 

Pallone 

Sangmeister 

TlM»as(OA) 

PanetU 

Sarpallus 

Torres 

Parker 

Sawyer 

Torrieelll 

Parrls 

Scheuer 

Trazler 

PatterM>n 

Schneider 

Udall 

Payne  (VA) 

Schumer 

DptOD 

Pease 

Sharp 

TalenUne 

Poiny 

Shaw 

Vento 

Perklnf 

Sikorskl 

Viaeloaky 

Pickett 

niiiii  ji 

TolkBier 

Pickle 

SkaggB 

Walgren 

Porter 

Skeltoo 

Waldi 

Slattery 

WatUM 

Price 

Slaughter  (NT 

Wazman 

PurseU 

Smith  (PL) 

Wddon 

RahaU 

Smith  (MS) 

Whitten 

Ravenel 

Smith  (NX) 

Wtoe 

Ray 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wolpe 

Regula 

Smith  (TZ) 

Wyden 

Rhodes 

Smith.  Robert 

Tatron 

Richardson 

(OR) 

Toung(FL) 

Ridge 

Rnowe 

Rlnaldo 

Solaiz 
NOES-162 

Archer 

BaU(TZ) 

Rangel 

Armey 

Hancock 

Ritter 

AuCoin 

Hansen 

Roberu 

Baker 

Hastert 

Bohrabacher 

Ballenger 

Hayes  (IL) 

Roth 

Bat<tnsn 

Heney 

Roukema 

Bates 

Herger 

Roybal 

Beilenson 

Hiler 

Riaso 

BenUey 

Holloway 

Savage 

Bereuter 

Saxtoo 

Blllrakls 

Hunter 

Scfaaefer 

Boxer 

Inhofe 

fldilff 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Sehroeder 

Buechner 

Kastenmeier 

Schuette 

Bunnlng 

Kolbe 

Sehulae 

Burton 

Kolter 

Of  iiafiiliif  iiiM'i 

Callahan 

Kyi 

Shays 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Lagomanlno 

Shumway 

Chandler 

Leach  (LA) 

Clay 

Leland 

Skeen 

Clement 

Lewis  (CA) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Coble 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (OA) 

fltntth  (VT) 

Combest 

UghUoot 

smith.  Denny 

Caajen 

Lowery(CA) 

(OR) 

Coughlln 

Tiiikftis,  Donald 

Smith.  Robert 

Coz 

MachUey 

(NH) 

Craig 

Madlgan 

Solomon 

Crane 

Marlenee 

Spenee 

Crockett 

Martin  (IL) 

Stangeland 

DeFazio 

MeCandleas 

Staik 

DeLay 

MeCollum 

SteariM 

Dellums 

McCrery 

Studds 

DeWlne 

McDermott 

Stump 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Sundquist 

Doman(CA) 

McMillan  (NO 

Taiike 

Douglas 

Meyen 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dreier 

Mtohel 

Thomas  (WT) 

E>ymaUy 

MHler  (CA) 

Early 

Moody 

Trafieant 

Edwards  (CA) 

Moorhead 

Unaoeld 

Edwards  (OK) 

Murphy 

VanderJagt 

Emerson 

Myers 

Vucanovleh 

Fields 

Nsgle 

Walks 

Flake 

NIelson 

Weber 

Frenael 

Obentar 

Weiss 

Oallegly 

Obey 

Wheat 

Oallo 

Ozley 

Whlttaker 

Oarda 

Packard 

WHliams 

Oekas 

Pashayan 

WDson 

Oingrteh 

Pazoa 

Wolf 

Ooas 

Payne  (NJ) 

WyUe 

Orandy 

Pelosl 

Tates 

Orant 

Petri 

Toung(AK> 

Ounderaon 

QuUlen 

NOT  VOTING-8 

Collins 

Florio 

Mollnari 

Courter 

Hyde 

Stokes 

Dannemeyer 

Lipinskl 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Florio  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes  a«&lnst, 

Messrs.  BEILENSON,  LEWIS  of 
California,  and  FLAKE  changed  their 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  WAXMAN  and  Mr.  LaFALCE 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read;  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1990  for  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  military  construction,  and 
for  defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER 
ATION  OF  H.R.  2989,  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT.  U.S.  POSTAL 
SERVICE,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND  CER 
TAIN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1990 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-191)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  214)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2989) 
waiving  certain  points  of  order  against 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2989) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1990,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV 
ING       CERTAIN       POINTS       OF 
ORDER      AGAINST      CONSIDER 
ATION   OF  H.R.   3012,   MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION         APPROPRIA 
TIONS.  1990 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-192)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  215)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3012) 
waiving  certain  points  of  order  against 
consideration  of  the  blU  (H.R.  3012) 
making  appropriations  for  the  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


AUTHORIZING    THE    CLERK    TO 
MAKE     CORRECTIONS     IN     EN- 
GROSSMENT  OF   H.R.    2481.   NA- 
TIONAL   DEFENSE    AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  In  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill.  H.R.  2461,  as 
amended,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
make  such  clerical  and  technical  cor- 
rections. Including  table  of  contents, 
title,  and  section  numbers  and  cross 
references,  as  may  be  necessary. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  H.R.  2461.  as  amended,  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


VACATION  OF  60-MINUTE  SPE- 
CIAL ORDER  AND  PERMISSION 
FOR  5-MINUTE  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  60-mlnute 
special  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  agreed  to  for 
today  be  vacated,  and  that  he  may  be 
permitted  to  address  the  House  for  5 
minutes  instead  at  the  proper  time 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  2000 

OVER  140  COSPONSORS  INTRO- 
DUCE PRESIDENTS  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE CLEAN  AIR  ACT  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  with  my  dear  friend,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  in 
introducing  a  fine  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  a  rifle  shot  at  the  pollution  of  the 
air  which  has  troubled  this  country 
for  so  long. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Lent]  for  his  participation  in 
this. 


I  want  to  point  out  that  this  Is  the 
legislation  which  has  been  suggested 
by  the  P*resident  of  the  United  States 
as  the  solution  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lems which  plague  this  country  with 
regard  to  our  air  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  Is  good. 
It  is  workable.  It  Is  comprehensive.  It 
Is  bipartisan.  In  it  have  joined  over  140 
of  our  colleagues.  I  would  urge  my 
other  colleagues  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  and  I  in 
the  push  for  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
3030,  which  Is  the  administration's  bill 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

The  President  has  provided  valuable 
leadership.  He  has  drawn  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  comprehensive, 
which  deals  with  all  of  the  portions  of 
the  problem,  acid  rain,  air  toxic  and 
nonattalnment,  all  of  these  are  dealt 
with. 

While  like  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  Joined  in  the  sponsorship  of 
this  legislation  I  have  certain  reserva- 
tions, suid  I  believe  there  are  certain 
problems  which  have  to  be  worked  out 
in  connection  with  the  sponsorship  of 
the  legislation,  it  is  nonetheless  the 
best  and  the  most  comprehensive  leg- 
islation which  pends  In  this  House  on 
this  subject. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
all  of  us  In  working  on  this  problem 
and  in  supporting  this  legislation  so 
that  the  long  and  bitter  battle  which 
has  gone  on  over  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  can  be  resolved  in  concert 
with  the  administration  In  a  bipartisan 
and  in  an  effective  smd  decent  fashion. 

There  are,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
many  problems  to  be  worked  out. 
They  will  be  worked  out  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  commenda- 
tions and  congratulations  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lent]  for  his  participation  and  to 
all  of  our  other  colleagues  who  have 
joined  us  in  the  effort. 

I  believe  the  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  hard  work  which  has 
gone  into  this  legislation,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him.  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  others  in  and  out  of  this 
institution  to  bring  about  early  enact- 
ment of  a  worthwhile  piece  of  clean 
air  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  CkKigressman  Norm 
L£NT,  the  rankirtg  minority  menriber  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  (Commerce,  over 
140  of  our  colleagues  and  I  introduced  H.R. 
3030.  the  President's  Clean  Air  Act  amerKl- 
ments.  I  am  pleased  to  see  such  bipartisan 
support  for  the  first  comprehensive  Clean  Air 
Act  proposal  from  any  President  since  1977, 
arxj  the  only  comprefwnsive  proposal  in  this 
Congress.  With  the  President's  personal  sup- 
port and  leadership,  a  new  law  can  be  en- 
acted in  ttw  101st  Congress. 

The  House  and  our  committee  is  ready  to 
act.      Yesterday,      subcommittee     Chairman 
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Henry  Waximan  met  with  his  •uboommittee 
and  indicated  that  martoip  wW  begin  in  mid- 
September.  Also,  I  underetand  that  the  ctwir- 
man  of  the  Subcommitlee  on  Energy  and 
Power,  Phil  Sharp,  who  shares  jurisdiction 
over  portions  of  the  legislation  plans  to  begin 
hearings  in  September.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  both  for  their  expeditious  approach  to  legis- 
lating revisions  to  the  Cleen  Air  Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  before  the  Presklential 
elections  last  year,  I  urged  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent send  to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
C^tean  Air  Act  proposal.  I  was  delighted  last 
Fet)ruary  that  Presklent  Bush  announced  his 
intention  to  do  so.  Last  Friday  the  President 
submitted  to  Congress  comprehensive 
amendments.  I  applaud  him  for  taking  ttiis 
bold  action.  Although  neither  the  environmen- 
tal community  nor  industry  is  completely 
pleased  with  ttie  bill,  it  is  the  best  vehicle 
availat>ie  to  achieve  the  momentum  necessary 
for  bipartisan  clean  air  legislation  in  the  100th 
Congress. 

The  proposal,  as  Environmental  Protectun 
Agency  [EPA]  Administrator  ReHly  noted  at 
subcommittee  hearings  earlier  this  week, 
draws  in  part  upon  a  number  of  indivkjual 
Clean  Air  Act  txlls  introduced  by  our  col- 
leagues, including  the  Group  of  Nine,  Con- 
gressmen Waxman,  Cooper,  Sikorski, 
Lelano,  and  me.  The  proposal  seeks  to  es- 
tablish a  mkJdIe  ground.  It  recognizes  that  re- 
solving this  controversy,  which  tends  to  divide 
us  along  the  competirig  regional  interests  in- 
herent in  the  memt>er8hip  of  this  body,  re- 
quires compromise. 

As  I  have  noted,  some  in  industry  and  tfie 
environmental  community  have  critkxzed  par- 
ticular features  of  the  proposal,  txjt  none  have 
opposed  it  entirely.  (Siven  the  scope  of  the 
bill,  such  criticism  must  be  expected.  It  is  a 
tough  bill.  It  is  an  environmental  bill.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  will  improve  air  quality,  wtiile  rec- 
ognizing ttiat  economic  growth  and  the  obvi- 
ous job  benefits  from  such  growth  must  con- 
tirKie. 

The  bill  would: 

Control  sulfur  dioxkje  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions — tfie  precursors  to  acid  rain — from 
more  ttian  100  powerplants  in  20  States,  and 
would  establish  regulatory  irKentives  for  dean 
coal  technology; 

Rewrite  the  present  health-based  air  toxics 
proviskjns  of  law  tfiat  have  resulted  in  regulat- 
ing only  seven  hazardous  substances  since 
1970;  replace  those  requirements  with  tech- 
nok}gy-based  standard  setting  for  source  cat- 
egories of  more  than  180  listed  toxics— such 
as  asbestos,  benzene,  phoszene,  toluene, 
vinyl  chkxide,  coke  over  emissions  and  xy- 
lenes—as  proposed  in  separate  bills  intro- 
duced by  Congressmen  Lelano.  ktoUNARi, 
and  me;  and  in  a  separate  amendment  call 
for  an  IS-morrth  study  and  subsequent  regula- 
tk}n  of  mobile  source  related  tmics; 

Establish  new  deadlines  anA  requirements 
for  ozone,  carbon  moraxide,  and  fine  particu- 
late nonattalnment  areas,  including  imrifiediate 
controls  and  annual  percerttage  reductions; 
establish  rww  provisions  for  the  transport  of 
ozone;  and  establish  requirements  for  captur- 
ing gasoline  vapors  in  refuelif>g; 

Rewrite  ttie  provisions  of  current  law  desig- 
nating nonattalnment  areas  and  the  develop- 
ment and  approval  of  State  implementation 
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plans;  and  establish  provisions  for  controlling 
emissions  from  consumer  products; 

Establish  a  new  permit  program— consistent 
with  State  implemientation  plans— to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  States  and  provide  for  fees 
In  accordance  with  State  law  to  be  paid  by 
stationary  source  permittees  to  cover  tt>e 
costs  of  the  permit  program; 

Establish  a  new  dean  alternative  fuels  pro- 
gram affecting  both  the  motor  vehicle  and  fuel 
industries  in  a  way  that  does  not  favor  any 
fuel  but  covers  methanol,  ethanol,  natural  gas, 
propane,  electricity,  and  reformulated  gaso- 
line; 

Establish  new  enforcement  provisions,  in- 
duding  civil  arxj  criminal  penalties;  and 

E8tat)iish  new  mandatory  tailpipe  standards 
for  emissions  of  hydrocarbons  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen  from  cars;  establish  hydrocart>on  and 
carbon  monoxkle  standards  for  light  duty 
trucks;  establish  new  requirements  for  CO 
emissiom  at  coM  temperatures;  require  con- 
trol of  evaporative  emissions;  provide  for 
emission  control  diagrtostic  systems;  set  sulfur 
content  of  diesel  fuel;  tighten  fuel  volatility; 
artd  estal>lish  new  controls  for  nonroad  erv 
gines  and  vef>k:les. 

These  are  all  new  authorities  or  improve- 
ments not  now  a  part  of  the  law.  They 
strengthen  the  law  conskJerably.  Indeed, 
some  woukj  say  too  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  my  sponsorship  of  the 
President's  bill,  I  want  to  make  it  dear  tfutt  I 
have  reservations  about  some  few  provisions, 
i  will  want  to  examine  these  and,  working  with 
the  administration  and  my  colleagues,  may 
seek  changes. 

In  the  case  of  add  rain  I  have  tfvee  princi- 
pal concerns. 

First  I  am  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
the  so-called  cap  on  growth  after  the  year 
2000,  and  on  the  possibility  that  the  cap  couM 
favor  use  of  fuels  other  than  coal,  induding 
knv  sulfur  coal.  The  President's  outline  called 
for  reductions  of  10  million  tons  in  Sd  emis- 
sions, using  a  1960  baseline,  and  an  emission 
rate  of  1.2  pounds  per  million  Btu's  in  phase 
two  at  specified  units.  The  lO-mHIkxvton  crite- 
rion has  been  met,  but  have  the  ott>er  criteria 
been  achieved?  I  am  uncertain.  We  must 
team  nnore  and  examine  the  issue  carefully. 

I  must  add  tfiat  wtten  many  Members  joined 
me  as  cosponsors,  tfiey  expressed  grave  mis- 
givings about  this  cap  and  its  impact  I  as- 
sured ttiem  ttiat  I  woukj  work  with  them  on 
this  matter  and  with  many  otfiers  wtto  specifi- 
cally toW  me  ttiey  couM  not  cosponsor  the  bill 
primarily  because  of  the  cap. 

The  second  concern  relates  to  the  potential 
job  impact  of  the  add  rain  provisions. 

When  the  PresMent  outlined  his  proposal  in 
June,  Senator  Mitchell  sakJ  it  coukj  result  in 
the  toss  of  20,000  to  50,000  coal  mine  related 
jobs.  Analysis  by  EPA  indicates,  in  a  worst 
case  scenario,  possible  direct  job  tosses  in 
high  sulfur  coal  mining  areas  to  be  between 
8,000  and  14,000  jobs  in  phase  1  and  possi- 
bly a  total  of  10,000  to  18,000  jobs  by  the  end 
of  phase  2.  Reportedly,  additional  jobs  tost  in 
the  mining  communities  could  double  or  triple 
tfKwe  figures.  I  point  out  that  a  similar  job  toss 
was  estimated  in  June  1986  by  tfie  Congres- 
sional Budget  Offtoe  in  the  case  of  ttie  Sikor- 
ski bill  of  ttiat  time  whtoh  is  now  H.R.  1470. 


That  result  if  true,  is  unacceptable  to  me. 
As  a  Democrat  and  longtime  friend  of  the 
wortter,  I  wouM  have  to  support  efforts  to  pre- 
vent or  mitigate  such  tosses. 

At  the  recent  hearings.  Administrator  ReMly 
contended  that  there  will  be  no  net  toss  in 
mining  jobs,  because  of  new  jobs  created  in 
tow  sulfur  coal  States.  That  may  be  wekxxne 
news  for  the  kjw  sulfur  coal  miners,  but  it  is 
hardly  wetoome  news  for  high  sulfur  coal 
miners.  Indeed,  it  wouM  be  devastating  for 
them.  No  one  shouM  benefit  from  the  misery 
of  others  in  enacting  a  Federal  environmental 
law,  and  unemployment  is  the  ultimate  misery, 
for  both  tfie  worker  and  for  his  family. 

I  note  that  last  week  Congressman  Terry 
Bruce  introduced  H.R.  2909,  which  seeks  to 
address  this  important  job  issua  It  provides 
for  cost  sharing  to  mitigate  job  toss  and  to 
ensure  that  powerplants  and  ratepayers  in  the 
Mtowest  and  elsewtiere  are  not  asked  to  do 
more  than  their  fair  share  for  the  environment 
It  is  a  sound  approach  and  I  have  indtoated 
sympathy  and  support  for  reasonable  cost 
sharing  for  these  limited  objectives.  Both 
ideas  deserve  consideration  in  our  committee. 
I  know  Chairman  Sharp  wants  to  address 
them  and  I  wHI  «vort(  with  him.  Congressman 
Bruce  and  others  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

The  third  relates  to  the  apparent  appieabon 
of  the  proposal  in  both  phases  to  Michigan,  a 
leader  In  sulfur  dtoxide  reductions  since  the 
mid-1 970's.  The  bill  apparently  fais  in  phase  1 
to  give  credit  to  those  reductions.  Indeed,  as  I 
understand  the  President's  factsheet  of  June 
12.  the  baseline  was  1980.  Even  that  baseline 
inadequately  recognized  Mtohigan's  achieve- 
ments before  1980.  Yet  there  is  no  recogni- 
tton  of  even  that  limited  baseline  in  the  Presi- 
dent's bill.  Instead  the  baseline  begins  in 
1985,  tong  after  Mtohigan  started  its  reduc- 
ttons. 

I  want  to  team  why  Michigan  has  been 
asked  to  actiieve  even  more  wfien  other 
States  have  not  even  started. 

I  also  want  to  know  if  phase  1  plants  are 
also  required  by  the  proposal  to  do  more  in 
phase  2. 

ENERGY  POLICY 

This  proposal,  as  well  as  other  bills  pending 
in  the  committee,  dearty  affect  energy  devel- 
opment, use,  and  demand.  The  oonlrols  are 
significant  Yet  there  is  Kttto  or  no  role  for  the 
[department  of  Energy.  All  of  the  responsiiility 
falls  on  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPA],  wfiich  has  no  energy  expertise  or  marv 
date.  I  tfiink  it  important  that  we  understand 
these  energy  consequences  and  examine 
where  [X)E's  expertise  might  be  beneficial. 

I  understand  that  Congressman  Sharp's 
subcommittee  will  address  tfie  energy  issues. 

MOBILE  SOURCES 

The  President's  mobito  source  provisions 
are  more  stringent  than  H.R.  99,  the  bill  spon- 
sored by  my  colleagues  of  the  Group  of  Nine. 
The  tailpipe  standards  for  cars  an  the  swne 
at  certification.  The  Presidenrs  proposal  goes 
farther,  however,  by  applying  these  standvds 
for  in-use  vehicles  and  by  i^iplying  both 
standards  2  years  eariier  than  provided  in 
H.R.  99.  Moreover,  the  proposal  includes 
tighter  standards  for  all  light  duty  tmcks.  even 
those   above   6,000   pounds   gross   vehicle 
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weight  wtiich  are  used  primarily  for  comrDer- 
ctai  purpoees. 

These  provisions  in  total  are  more  stringent 
than  anytfiing  actually  proposed  in  CaJifomia 
It  also  Inciudes  a  number  of  other  provisions, 
including  a  tougher  cold  start  requirement. 

The  President  has  targeted  new  cars  arnj 
light-duty  trucks  for  more  stririgent  controls  ef- 
fective in  the  mid-1 990's  to  help  in  ozone  non- 
attainment  areas.  But  new  car  and  trucK 
standards  are  not  sufficient  to  avoid  controls 
on  smaller  stationary  sources.  As  the  Office  of 
Techrx)logy  Assessment  [OTA]  reported  just  a 
few  days  ago,  this  "source  category  effective- 
ly offsets  much  of  the  emissions  reductions 
realized  from  higfiway  vefiides."  OTA  adds. 

We  project  that  the  current  motor  vehicle 
control  program  will  continue  to  lower  high- 
way vehicle  emissions  to  alx)ut  30  percent 
below  108fi  levels  by  1999  and  then  emis- 
sions will  begin  to  rise  again.  Without  tight- 
er standards  or  limits  on  vehicle  use.  gains 
from  replacement  of  older  vehicles  by 
newer,  cleaner  ones  wlU  outpace  emission 
Increases  due  to  increased  vehicle  use  by  the 
mid  to  late  1990's  in  most  nonattainment 
areas. 

In  contrast,  stationary  source  emissions  in 
nonattainment  areas  are  forecast  to  in- 
crease steadily,  showing  a  lO-percent  in- 
crease by  1994  and  about  a  20-percent  in 
crease  by  2004,  over  1985  levels.  Growth  in 
emissions  from  small  stationary  sources  (i.e.. 
those  emitting  less  than  50  tons  of  VOC  per 
year)  is  the  primary  contributor  to  this  in- 
crease. 

Under  the  current  act.  in  nonattainment 
areas,  new  stationary  sources  emitting  more 
than  100  tons  per  year  or  modified  station- 
ary sources  emittiiig  more  than  40  tons  per 
year  must  Install  controls  that  achieve  the 
"lowest  achievable  emission  rate"  [LA£R] 
for  VOC.  Moreover,  emission  increases  must 
t>e  offset  by  emission  reductions  elsewhere 
in  the  nonattainment  area.  However,  atwut 
14  percent  of  stationary  source  VOC  emis- 
sions originate  from  sources  larger  than  100 
tons  per  year.  Somewhere  in  the  range  of  55 
to  80  percent  of  stationary  source  emissions 
originate  from  sources  smaller  than  25  tons 
per  year.  Thus,  while  the  stationary  source 
requirements  of  the  current  act  limit 
growth  to  some  degree,  a  large  majority  of 
emissions  are  not  affected  by  these  regula- 
tions. 

The  President's  bill  provides  those  new 
tighter  standards  or  limits  on  new  vehtcies.  If 
tfiere  is  a  valid  criticism,  it  is  that  smaller  sta- 
tionary sources  may  still  not  be  affected  ade- 
quately t>y  tf>e  bill  or  in  a  manner  similar  to 
H.R.  99.  The  committee  and  ttie  House  will 
certainly  examine  tfiat  criticism  tfvxoughly  in 
tfie  weeks  to  come. 

I  might  add  VnaX  there  has  been  some  cnti- 
ctsm  that  the  bill  does  not  address  ontxiard 
controls  wtiich  is  the  subject  of  a  rulemaking 
at  EPA.  The  reason,  I  believe,  is  obvious  EPA 
already  has  autfxxity  to  impose  such  controls, 
but  has  not  done  so  because  of  serious  safety 
corx»ms.  That  concern  was  reconfirmed  only 
last  month  in  a  June  1969  study  by  Arthur  D 
Little,  Inc.,  which  was  requested  by  Secretary 
Skirmer  arxf  the  Nationai  Highwray  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  The  report  states: 

Based  on  this  review  of  currently  available 
information.  ADL  believes  that  there  is  ade- 
quate evidence  to  conclude  there  are  indeed 
potential  safety  risks  associated  with  on- 
lx>ard  systems.  These  systems  are  at  too 


early  a  stage  of  development  to  adequately 
and  completely  assess  risks,  which  can  only 
be  fully  addressed  after  a  more  comprehen- 
sive development  and  testing  program.  An 
EPA  sponsored  risk  assessment  has  a 
number  of  faults  related  to  application  of 
methodology  and  to  assumptions  involving 
present  and  future  vehicle  configurations 
and  potential  ignition  sources  which  may 
have  significantly  altered  the  results.  Only 
after  a  representative  and  functional  on- 
board system  or  set  of  systems  is  developed 
can  a  meaningful  risk  assessment  be  done. 

Any  development  and  testing  program 
should  t>e  conducted  in  cooperation  between 
NHTSA  and  EPA.  These  efforts  should  be 
conducted  on  vehicles  which  are  representa- 
tive of  the  vehicle  fleet  to  which  the  pro- 
posed rulemaking  would  apply.  Tests  which 
simulate  vehicle  operation  under  extreme 
conditions,  such  as  fueling  and  diiveability 
at  high  ambient  temperatures,  and  the 
Impact  on  vehicle  exhaust  temperatures, 
must  be  included  to  address  the  most  signif- 
icant concerns  of  NHTSA. 

Existing  evaporative  emission  control  sys- 
tems have  become  more  complex  from  the 
time  of  their  introduction  In  1971.  Similarly, 
since  EPA  proposed  its  simple  system,  it  has 
made  its  proposed  system  increasingly  com- 
plex as  demonstrated  by  the  system  in- 
stalled on  its  prototype  vehicle.  ADL  feels 
that  EPA's  simple  system  may  be  found  to 
require  considerably  more  equipment  to 
function  safely  on  the  average  vehicle  and 
that  this  has  not  l)een  factored  into  EIPA's 
overall  analysis.  Much  of  this  increased 
complexity  may  in  fact  t>e  necessary  to  miti- 
gate potential  risks. 

E>en  if  safe  and  effective  onboard  systems 
can  l>e  developed,  each  new  vehicle  model 
will  present  a  new  opportunity  for  design  or 
manufacturing  complications  and/or  errors 
which  could  have  safety  Implications.  Since 
cost  is  an  important  factor  in  deciding  the 
viability  and  desirability  of  ontward  sys- 
tems, an  updated  and  realistic  cost/ benefit 
analysis  should  t>e  performed. 

Should  onboard  systems  t>e  mandated, 
there  are  no  comprehensive  systems  in  place 
to  assure  that  these  systems  will  remain  ef- 
fective as  vehicles  age.  Further,  there  is 
clear  evidence  from  data  on  existing  evapo- 
rative emissions  controls  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  vehicles  may  have  ineffective 
systems  (via  deterioration  or  tampering) 
before  the  end  of  the  vehicles'  useful  life.  If 
ontward  systems  result  in  driveablllty  prob- 
lems, the  incentive  to  tamper  with  these 
systems  will  Increase.  These  issues  will  re- 
quire careful  study  since  onboard  systems 
must  be  capable  of  handling  far  greater  vol- 
umes of  gasoline  vapors  than  the  existing 
evaporative  system. 

Some  controversy  has  occurred  over  a  pro- 
vision in  the  President's  bill  directing  EPA  to 
issue  new  regulations  permitting  averaging.  I 
do  not  know  Vne  origin  for  this  provision  or  the 
reason  for  ttie  controversy  t>ecause  averaging 
is  not  new  in  Vne  law.  It  is  auttKxized  and  used 
today  under  the  act  in  the  case  of  heavy 
trucks,  but  with  many  restrictions  and  appar- 
ently could  t>e  used  for  otfier  vehicles  I  want 
to  examine  ttw  matter  carefully. 

These  new  mobile  source  provisions,  cou- 
pled with  tfw  new  arxl  untned  alternative  fuels 
program,  imposed  over  ttie  next  5  or  6  years, 
could  have  devastating  effects  on  tfie  auto  in- 
dustry and  its  workers.  I  shouW  add  tfiat  right 
now  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration [NHTSA]  IS  developing  several 
auto  and  light  truck  safety  rules  for  implemen- 


tation dunng  this  same  penod.  Also,  some 
seek  to  impose  more  fuel  economy  require- 
ments. Overall,  the  demand  on  the  industry's 
engineering  resources  will  be  erxxmous.  Qual- 
ity and  performance,  which  are  vital  to  selling 
vehKles,  couki  suffer  greatly. 

Emission  c<5ntrol  is  not  now  an  optk>n  on 
new  vehicles.  It  is  standard.  Neverttieless,  the 
nwtor  vehicle  industry  must,  like  all  IrKJustries, 
ck)  its  fair  share  in  this  new  legislative  round. 
But  new  motor  vehicles  are  not  the  real  prob- 
lem. The  auto  industry  shoukJ  not  be  asked  to 
do  more  so  ttiat  ottWs  may  go  uncontrolled. 
As  the  Group  of  Nine  has  observed,  all  must 
make  a  sacrifice.  The  auto  industry  woukj  cer- 
tainly do  its  share  ur>der  Vne  President's  pro- 
posal. Those  wfx>  want  more  are  engaged  in 
"Detroit  bashing,"  not  in  equity  or  faimess. 

I  have  indk^ted  support  for  efforts  by  the 
auto  attermarket  industry  to  limit  the  statutory 
warranty  applk^tion  of  the  act  to  various  auto 
parts.  Indeed,  I  introduced  H.R.  2950  along 
with  13  cosponsors  to  address  this  concern, 
as  well  as  a  concern  about  tampering  and  in- 
spection and  maintenance.  That  bill  is  sup- 
ported by  the  aftermarket  industry  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Waxiwian  has  a  similar  amend- 
ment for  H.R.  2323.  The  PreskJent's  bill  may 
be  inconsistent  with  my  bill  and  I  will  want  to 
consider  a  change. 

DEADLINES 

OTA,  in  the  case  of  ozone  nonattainment, 
said  that  with  known  technology  and  an  ag- 
gressive effort,  possibly  two-thirds  of  the  non- 
attainment  areas  will  achieve  clean  air  over 
tfie  next  decade.  However,  many  areas  will 
not  be  so  successful. 

The  President's  bill  generally  recognizes 
this  dilemma  arxj  tnes  to  provide  realistic 
deadlines  with  the  exceptk^n  of  marginal  and 
moderate  areas  where  the  deadlines  for  both 
are  the  same— Decemt)er  31,  1995 — but  the 
requirements  are  not.  Yet  their  pollution  prot>- 
iems  differ.  A  moderate  area  must  do  planning 
and  achieve  a  15-percent  reduction  in  emis- 
sions while  getting  no  credit  for  several  signifi- 
cant emission  control  programs.  I  question 
this  deadline,  particularly  in  light  of  the  SlP-in- 
ventory  requirements. 

In  the  case  of  enforcement,  I  observe  that 
there  are  many  new  provisrans  that  apparently 
seek  to  reverse  some  court  deciskins.  limit  ju- 
dcial  review,  provide  presumptkMis  in  EPA's 
favor,  expand  criminal  and  civil  penalties,  and 
make  a  number  of  other  char>ges.  Some  re- 
portedly will  make  the  Clean  Air  Act  similar  to 
otfier  environmental  laws.  Some  are  needed 
improvements.  Some  provisions,  however, 
give  me  coiKem. 

One,  for  example,  would  altow  EPA  contrac- 
tors to  conduct  investigatkKis,  inspect  sensi- 
tive financial  records,  and  otfierwise  cornJuct 
enforcement.  Reportedly,  EPA  wants  this  au- 
thority because  it  lacks  funds  and  personnel 
ceilings  to  use  Federal  emptoyees. 

This  committee  has  king  believed  that  EPA 
IS  overrun  by  contractors.  I  note  tfiat  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
under  Senator  Pryoh  has  taken  a  simHar 
view.  Using  "belhway  bandits"  to  conduct  Fed- 
eral enforcement  and  investigation  activities 
because  of  budget  constraints  is  in  my  view 
very  wrong.  They  have  obvious  conflicts  and 
their  loyalty  is  not  to  the  put)lk;.  Enforcement 
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is  a  Federal  functk>n,  not  a  contractor's  re- 
sponsiMfity.  I  do  not  know  that  EPA  has,  in 
fact,  sought  adequate  enforoement  resources 
or  that  such  a  request  has  been  mjectod. 

The  President's  biH,  according  to  EPA.  gen- 
erally leaves  untouched  the  provisior»  of  the 
act  which  deal  with  praventwn  of  significant 
deterkxatkxi  [PSO]  and  visabiiity  protection. 
However,  EPA  says  that  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Ron  Wyden,  is 
skeptical  and  wonders  wtiy  even  these 
changes  are  needed  or  wise.  I  want  to  hear 
his  concerns  and  work  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  my  corv 
cems.  As  Administrator  ReiNy  irxiicates,  ttw 
President's  proposal  is  not  "kxAed  in  stone." 
Improvements  are  possible.  However,  I  am 
sure  ttiat  the  Preskient  wll  not  \ock  with  favor 
at  wholesale  changes.  Fme  tuning,  to  make 
ttie  bill  as  workable  and  reasonable  as  possi- 
ble for  ttie  benefit  of  air  quality  while  ensuring 
ttiat  our  economy  will  continue  to  grow  and  be 
competitive  and  that  job  k)6S  or  job  shifts  will 
no  kxigar  be  the  norm,  but  the  exception,  will 
be  possible. 

In  ctosing,  I  commend  the  President  for  his 
leadership  in  submitting  this  comprehensive 
proposal.  As  I  sakl,  it  shouM  provkle  ttie 
needed  momentum  to  pass  effective  dean  air 
legislatxxi  this  year.  Ttiat  is  my  objective.  It  is 
a  good  bill.  It  is  sound.  It  is  tough. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the 
PreskJent's  bill  with  Norm  Lent  and  myself 
and  join  us  in  supporting  it 


Senator  Gborge  BAitchkll,  pertu^ie 
the  leading  advocate  of  strong  envi- 
ronmental legislation,  last  year  criti- 
cized the  environmental  lobby  for 
being  "rigid  and  unyielding,  wholy  un- 
willing to  compromise,  even  when 
faced  with  the  certainty  that  their  ri- 
gidity would  result  in  no  action  this 
year."  The  professional  envlromenta- 
lists  are  employing  the  same  tactics 
this  year.  The  result  of  this  attitude, 
said  Senator  BCitchell,  would  be  that 
the  "health  of  more  American  chil- 
dren will  suffer,  more  lakes  will  die, 
more  forests  will  wither." 

We  have  a  clear  choice  before  us.  We 
can  continue  with  the  luicompromis- 
ing  ways  of  the  past  that  produce  no 
legislation,  or  we  can  support  the 
President's  attempt  to  move  this 
debate  forward  and  ensure  that  air 
pollution  is  not  the  only  legacy  that 
we  leave  to  future  generations. 

I    would    like    to    include    for    the 
Rbcord  at  this  point  highlights  and  a 
brief  summary  of  the  bill. 
H  Jl.  3030,  THE  Cleah  Ant  Act  Amkkdments 
OP  1989 

HIGHLIGHTS 
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H.R.  3030,  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 
AMENDlifENTS  OF  1989 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lent]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LENT.  Ifr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
H.R.  3030.  President  Bush's  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1989. 

The  President's  bill  demonstrates  a 
strong  commitment  to  cleaning  the  air 
we  breathe.  It  achieves  more  reduc- 
tions than  any  acid  rain  biU  intro- 
duced to  date,  and  attains  94  percent 
of  the  reductions  achieved  by  the  most 
stringent  nonattainment  bill  already 
introduced.  It  adds  $19  billion  per  year 
in  new  pollution  control  costs,  a  50 
percent  increase  in  what  the  Nation 
already  spends  on  clean  air,  and  repre- 
sents the  best  opportimity  to  break 
the  12-year  logjam  of  rigidity  and 
stubbornness  that  has  prevented  the 
enactment  of  any  clean  air  proposaL 

For  the  past  12  years,  we've  listened 
to  the  professional  environmentalists, 
and  for  12  years  our  air  quality  has  de- 
teriorated drastically  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  could  not  reach  agree- 
ment. An  inability  to  compromise  has 
left  us  without  any  clean  air  legisla- 
tion, and  we  have  all  suffered  from  the 
obstinance  of  those  who  demand  their 
program  in  its  entirety  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  else. 
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Acid  Rain 
The  bill  will  achieve  a  true  10  million  ton 
reduction  in  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
fr«Hn  1980  levels  by  the  year  2000.  By  requir- 
ing new  sources  of  pollution  in  future  years 
to  be  offset  by  reductions  from  existing 
sources,  the  bill  ensures  that  this  10  million 
ton  reduction  is  permanent. 

The  bill  contains  one  to  two  million  tons 
more  SOt  reductions  than  the  leading  com- 
peting legislation  in  the  House. 

The  bill  contains  a  workable  and  innova- 
tive trading  system,  so  that  utilities  can  use 
market  mechanisms  to  seek  the  most  cost- 
effective  reductions. 

Nonattainment 
Tbrough  a  series  of  cost  effective  controls 
on  sources  of  urtian  ozone,  the  bill  would 
bring  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
can cities  into  attainment  with  the  bealth- 
iMsed  OBone  standard  by  the  year  2000. 

The  cities  with  the  most  serious  ozone 
problems  would  l>e  required  to  reduce  oeone- 
causing  emissions  by  3  percent  per  year  to 
ensure  that  steady  progress  is  made  toward 
meeting  the  nation's  clean  air  standards. 

The  bill  contains  tougher  standards  for 
hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  oxides,  and  carbon 
monoxide  frcMn  automobile  tailpipes.  It  also 
contains  provisions  to  reduce  evaporative 
emissions  from  running  losses,  tailpipe  emis- 
si<His  from  light  duty  tniclcs,  emissions 
wtiich  occur  during  refueling,  and  pollution 
from  urtian  buses. 

The  dean  fuels  program  will  bring  clean 
iHiniiiic  alternative  fuels  and  clean-fueled 
vehicles  into  the  market,  thus  reducing 
smoc-producing  and  toxic  air  emissions  in 
Am«1ca'8  most  polluted  cities  and  providing 
a  longer-term  reconciliation  between  the 
automobile  and  the  environment. 
Air  toxics 
The  bill  puts  forth  a  set  schedule  by 
which  regulatimis  to  reduce  public  health 
risk  from  emissions  of  airborne  toxic  chemi- 
cals will  lie  promulgated. 

The  regulations  will  lie  set  on  the  basis  of 
"llaximum  Achievable  Control  Technolo- 
gy" (MACT),  a  concept  contained  in  several 
pending  pieces  of  Congressional  legislaUon. 


which  would  require  existing  sources  of  air 
toxics  to  achieve  the  same  it»itM««Tw  staod- 
ards  as  thoee  aciiiered  by  the  bert  perform- 
ing plants  now  operating.  New  sources 
would  be  subject  to  an  even  toucher  stand- 
ard, matching  that  set  by  the  best  perform- 
ing source. 

Enforcement 
The  biU  contains  tough  new  jienalties  for 
thoee  who  violate  our  clean  air  laws. 

HJl.  3030.  THE  Clbah  An  Act  Amxhumdits 
OP  1989 

SDIfMABT 

The  bill  would  guarantee  by  the  year 
2000.  a  permanent  reduction  of  10  million 
tons  in  sulfur  dioxide  from  1980  levels; 
would  sharply  reduce  pollutants  that  con- 
tribute to  urban  oeraie  and  would  establish 
a  set  schedule  for  regulatirm  of  toxic  air 
emisAins  using  the  MmTtminw  Achievable 
Control  Technology  (MACT). 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  system  of 
marketable  permlte  to  allow  acid  rain  reduc- 
tions to  be  achieved  in  tbe  least  costly 
manner.  It  would  also  stiffen  penalties  for 
those  who  violate  our  clear  air  laws. 

Tbe  bill  allows  for  both  enviroiiinental 
protection  and  economic  growth,  two  Img- 
standlng  concerns  often  ccmsidered  at  odds 
with  each  other.  By  incorporating  both  con- 
cerns, tbe  blU  seeks  to  break  the  gridlock 
which  has  characterized  the  debate  on  clean 
air  for  the  past  several  years. 

The  bill  has  seven  UUes. 

Title  I:  Nonattainment  toUh  gtandardt  for 
ozone,  cariton  monoxide,  and  particulate 
matter 

'ntle  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1989  addresses  the  particular  air  pollu- 
tion problems  that  have  been  most  difficult 
to  solve  In  recent  years  (l.e.,  urban  smog, 
cartwn  monoxide,  and  particulate  matter)! 
as  well  as  basic  structural  problems  in  the 
current  Clean  Air  Act  The  Utle  would  re- 
place the  current  structure  in  the  Act  with 
an  updated  approach  that  will  address  all 
current  and  future  efforts  to  attain  M»«f«nBl 
ambient  air  quality  standards  (NAAQ8). 

'nue  I  would  establish  a  set  of  general  re- 
quirements that  would  amily  to  tbe  air  qual- 
ity plans  for  all  areas  of  the  country.  It  sets 
forth  a  process  for  areas  to  be  designated  as 
in  "attainment"  or  "mHiattainment"  for  a 
poUutant.  TiUe  I  contains  various  require- 
ments that  would  apply  specifically  to  areas 
designated  non-attainment  for  the  six  pol- 
lutants for  which  EPA  has  already  set 
NAAQS:  osone,  cartion  monoxide,  particu- 
late matter,  lead,  sulfur  oxides,  and  nitro- 
gen dioxide. 

I^r  oeone  nonattaiimient  areas,  one  of  tbe 
major  focuses  of  the  curroit  Clean  Air  Act 
debate,  the  title  proposes  attainment  dead- 
lines of  1995,  2000,  or  2010  depending  aa  the 
severity  of  the  probl«n.  Yirtually  all  Ameri- 
can cities  would  be  required  to  come  into  at- 
tainment by  the  year  2000.  Ai  part  of  the 
effort  to  reduce  emissions  of  volatile  organic 
compounds  in  the  most  serious  osone  naa- 
attainment  areas,  the  bill  would  require 
those  areas  to  reduce  those  emiasioDS  by 
ttiree  percent  per  year  beginning  with  the 
year  of  enactment.  This  requirement  will 
ensure  that  steady  progress  toward  attain- 
ment is  achieved.  In  addition,  this  bill  re- 
quires EPA  to  issue  guidelines  on  control 
technology  applicable  to  seven  types  of  in- 
dustrial faciliUes,  which  States  will  then  use 
to  develop  emission  control  requirements 
for  those  facilities.  The  bill  also  f»n«  upon 
EPA  to  study  means  of  controlling  emis- 
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sions  from  consumer  and  commercial  sol- 
vents and,  based  on  the  results  of  the  study, 
to  lasue  regulations  as  appropriate.  E^ach  of 
these  provlaions  will  give  the  SUtes  a  major 
role  in  achieving  the  emission  reductions 
needed  to  bring  clean  air  to  our  cities. 

E>epending  on  the  severity  of  the  problem. 
Title  I  would  require  cartjon  monoxide  non 
attainment  areas  to  reach  attainment   by 
1995  or  2000.  Particulate  matter  nonattain 
ment  areas  would  generally  l)e  required  to 
attain  that  standard  by  1994  or  2001.  Title  I 
also  contains  a  series  of  tough  sanctions  for 
areas  that  fall  to  comply  with  the  require 
ments  of  the  Act. 

Title  II:  Mobile  sources 

Title  II  contains  provisions  relating  to 
mobile  sources.  The  provisions  in  this  title 
would  establish  programs  for  the  use  of  ve 
hides  operated  on  clean  alternative  fuels. 
The  clean  fuels  program  proposes  innova- 
tive and  far-reaching  changes.  It  is  designed 
to  provide  a  long-term  reconciliation  of  the 
environment  and  automobile  so  that  Ameri- 
cans can  continue  to  enjoy  economic 
growth,  freedom  in  using  their  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  clean  air.  Perhaps  more  important 
ly.  it  will  lead  to  dramatic  reductions  in 
mobile  source  air  toxic  emissions. 

The  bill  proposes  that  a  portion  of  the 
motor  vehicle  fleet  in  the  most  serious  non 
attainment  cities  be  comprised  of  new  vehi 
cles  that  operate  on  clean  burning  fuels. 
This  could  include  methanol,  ethanol.  natu 
ral   gas.  electricity,  propane,  reformulated 
gasoline  or  any  comparable   low  emission 
fuel.  In  the  nine  major  urban  areas  where 
current  data  show  the  greatest  concentra 
tions  of  ozone,  the  plan  calls  for  the  phased 
in    introduction   of   alternative    fuels,    ano 
clean-fueled  vehicles  sales  according  to  the 
foUowing  schedule:  500.000  vehicles  in  1995: 
750.000  vehicles  in  1996;  and  1.000.000  vehi 
cles  each  year  from  1997  through  2004. 

The  major  metropolitan  areas  affected  by 
the  plan  are:  Los  Angeles.  Houston.  New 
York  City.  Milwaukee.  Baltimore.  Philadel 
phia.  Greater  Connecticut.  San  Diego,  and 
Chicago.  If  these  areas  are  able  to  demon- 
strate that  they  can  achieve  equivalent  re 
ductions  in  pollution  through  other  meas- 
ures, the  plan  would  allow  them  to  opt 
out"  of  the  clean-fueled  vehicle  and  altema 
tive  fuels  program.  The  plan  would  also 
allow  other  cities  to  be  included  in  the  pro 
gram  at  the  States  request. 

The  bUl  would  also  require  that  new 
urban  buses  in  cities  with  populations  of 
over  one  million  operate  exclusively  on 
clean  fuels.  This  requirement  will  be  phased 
in  from  1991  to  1994. 

The  title  includes  several  specific  provi- 
sions affecting  mobile  sources,  including: 

New  cold  temperature  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  standards  (10  gram  per  mile  for 
vehicles  tested  at  20  degrees  Fahrenheit)  for 
cars  and  trucks. 

New  regulations  to  reduce  evaporative 
emissions  from  running  losses. 

A  tighter  NO.  tailpipe  standard  for  auto 
mobiles  (a  reduction  from  1.0  gpm  to  0.7 
gpm). 

Authority  to  require  that  cars  and  trucks 
include  emission  control  diagnostics  systems 
to  sUert  vehicle  owners  to  the  need  for  re- 
pairs of  emission  control  systems. 

A  requirement  that  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  issue  regulations  to  reduce  fuel  volatili- 
ty to  9.0  pounds  per  square  inch  Reid  Vapor 
Pressure  (RVP).  with  the  authority  to  re 
quire  a  stricter  standard  in  certain  areas  as 
needed  to  achieve  the  same  emission  reduc- 
tions by  1992. 


A  reduction  in  the  sulfur  content  of  diesel 
fuels  used  by  heavy-duty  vehicles. 

A  requirement  that  the  Administrator 
issue  a  rule  to  allow  automakers  to  engage 
in  emissions  trading"  and  fuel  refiners  to 
engage  in  "fuel  pooling",  thus  giving  these 
companies  the  flexibility  to  meet  set  emis- 
sions standards  through  the  most  efficient 
combination  of  control  measures. 

This  title  of  the  bill  also  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  to  increase  penalties 
for  violators  of  clean  air  laws. 

The  alternative  fuels  program  proposed  in 
these  amendments,  combined  with  other 
motor  vehicle  and  fuel  measures  In  the  bill. 
IS  expected  to  shrink  the  contribution  of  ve- 
hicles to  the  ozone  problem  from  the  cur- 
rent 40  percent  to  ten  percent.  This  repre- 
sents not  only  an  alternative  to  some  of  the 
more  disruptive  driving  controls  currently 
being  considered  by  some  States,  but  also  a 
bold  amd  innovative  means  of  reconciling 
continued  use  of  the  automobile  by  a  grow- 
ing society  with  the  need  for  clesiner  air. 
Title  III:  Air  toxics 

This  title  sets  forth  both  a  schedule  and  a 
means  for  regulating  the  emission  of  haz- 
ardous air  emissions  from  stationary 
sources. 

The  title  sets  forth  a  list  of  chemicals  and 
chemical  categories  to  be  controlled,  most  of 
them  contained  on  the  SARA  Title  III 
Toxic  Release  Inventory. 

In  the  first  phase,  the  bill  gives  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  the  authority  to  issue 
regiilations  which  would  require  the  maxi- 
mum achievable  degree  of  reductions  in 
emissior\s  by  major  sources. 

The  MACT  is  defined  for  new  sources  as 
the  best  emissions  control  achieved  in  prac- 
tice by  a  similar  source.  For  existing 
sources.  MACT  would  be  at  least  as  strin- 
gent as  emissions  control  achieved  by  the 
l>est  performing  similar  sources.  This  defini- 
tion is  nearly  identical  to  that  contained  in 
H.R.  4,  the  leading  proposal  currently  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
definition  of  MACT  is  designed  to  be  at 
least  as  stringent  as  the  definition  of  a  com- 
peting term  of  art.  "Best  Available  Control 
Technology"  (BACT). 

The  title  sets  forth  a  schedule  for  regulat- 
ing sources  of  toxic  air  emissions  so  as  to 
ensure  progress.  The  bill  requires  regulation 
of  initially  listed  sources  on  the  following 
schedule: 

10  categories  within  two  years; 

25  percent  of  the  categories  within  four 
years; 

50  percent  of  the  categories  within  seven 
years;  and 

all  remaining  categories  designated  as 
needed  by  the  Administrator  within  10 
years  of  enactment. 

The  bill  requires  the  regulations  issued  by 
EPA  to  focus  on  those  sources  that  pose  the 
greatest  threat  to  public  health  first. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  second  phase 
of  air  toxics  regulation  to  address  any  resid- 
ual risk  that  remains  after  the  application 
of  MACT.  Seven  years  after  issuance  of 
MACT.  the  Administrator  of  EPA  will 
evaluate  the  risks  to  public  health  which 
remain  after  applying  the  MACT  standard. 
If  the  Administrator  finds  that  the  residual 
risk  from  a  given  source  poses  an  "unreason- 
able risk"  to  public  health,  he  then  must 
promulgate  a  standard  within  two  years  to 
control  further  that  source. 

TitU  IV:  PermiU 

Title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1989  would  build  in  existing  State  or 
interstate    air    pollution    control    agencies' 


programs  by  requiring  those  agencies  to 
submit  to  the  Administrator  of  EPA  com- 
prehensive programs  for  permitting  station- 
ary sources.  This  comprehensive  program  is 
patterned  generally  after  the  permitting 
program  that  now  applies  to  point  sources 
of  water  pollution  under  the  Clean  VSfater 
Act. 

The  title  would  require  EPA  to  issue  regu- 
lations governing  permit  programs,  which 
would  include  requirements  for  adequate 
State  authority  and  for  the  collection  of 
reasonable  permit  fees.  Each  State  would  be 
required  to  submit  a  permit  program  to  the 
Administrator  not  later  than  three  years 
after  enactment. 

Title  V:  Acid  rain 

This  title  contains  provisions  to  achieve  a 
10  million  ton  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  by  the  year  2000  from  1980  levels. 
Nine  million  tons  of  this  reduction  would  be 
required  of  electric  utilities;  while  one  mil- 
lion tons  would  come  from  non-utility 
sources.  Most  models  suggest  that  the  one 
million  tons  from  non-utility  sources  has  al- 
ready been  achieved  since  1980.  and  virtual- 
ly all  comf>eting  pieces  of  legislation  take 
credit  for  this  reduction. 

In  the  first  phase,  fossil  fuel  electric  gen- 
erating stations  of  over  100  megawatts  are 
required  to  limit  their  emissions  after  1995 
to  2.5  lbs.  per  million  Btu.  They  would  re- 
ceive a  number  of  emission  allowances 
which  would  be  fully  tradable  within  a 
State  and  within  a  utility  system  in  the  first 
phase. 

In  the  second  phase,  all  electric  generat- 
ing units  larger  than  75  megawatts  with 
emission  rates  greater  than  1.2  Ibs./MBtu 
would  receive  a  number  of  permits  equal  to 
1.2  lbs.  per  million  Btu  times  their  average 
annual  consumption  from  1985  to  1987. 

Clean  plants,  which  had  emission  rates 
lower  than  1.2  Ibs./MBtu.  would  l>e  required 
to  stay  at  their  low  emission  rates,  but 
would  t>e  allowed  to  increase  their  fuel  con- 
sumption (and  therefore  operating  capac- 
ity). This  provision  allows  growth  among 
cleaner  plants. 

Companies  which  seek  to  build  new 
■gtreenfield"  plants  would  be  required  to 
trade  for  offsetting  emission  allowances  to 
build  these  plants,  in  addition  to  meeting 
normal  NSPS  requirements.  They  would  be 
able  to  purchase  these  offsets  from  utility 
plants  in  any  region  of  the  country  which 
shut  down,  whose  control  actions  earn  them 
excess  credits,  or  from  Industrial  plants 
which  elect  to  reduce  SOj  (or  NO.)  and  earn 
credits  for  doing  so.  By  requiring  these  off- 
sets, the  bill  ensures  that  the  10  million  ton 
reduction  called  for  in  the  bill  is  permanent. 

In  the  second  phase,  the  emission  allow- 
ances granted  to  any  class  of  plants  would 
be  fully  tradable  across  State  lines. 

The  bill  contains  a  series  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  allow  the  Introduction  of  Clean 
Coal  Technology  (CCT).  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  a  major  invest- 
ment. Plants  which  are  repowered  using 
clean  coal  technology  would  receive  emis- 
sion allowances  which  allow  them  to  expand 
their  capacity  beyond  current  operations 
while  still  providing  for  cleaner  air.  The  bUl 
calls  for  a  three-year  extension  of  the  dead- 
lines in  Phase  II  (to  2003)  for  plants  that 
adopt  clean  coal  technologies,  and  prot>oses 
a  series  of  Incentives  designed  to  smooth  the 
introduction  of  clean  coal  technologies  into 
the  marketplace. 

Title  VI:  Enforcement 

Title  VI  would  enhance  and  clarify  ETPA's 
enforcement  authorities  under  the  Act.  The 
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bin  would  expand  enforcement  under  the 
Act  to  give  EPA  authority  to  assess  penalty 
actions  In  appropriate  cases  (with  penalties 
up  to  1200.000.  or  higher  if  agreed  upon  be- 
tween EPA  and  the  Department  of  Justice). 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  EPA  to 
implement  a  system  of  field  citations  to 
help  deal  with  minor  violations  very  quick- 
ly. Pines  ranging  up  to  $5,000  could  be  as- 
sessed for  violations  by  factories  and  com- 
mercial facilities  that  EPA  injectors  view 
in  the  field. 

The  bill  would  stiffen  criminal  sanctions 
(e.g.,  longer  Imprisoimient,  higher  fines,  and 
double  sanctions)  for  international  violators 
of  air  toxics  laws.  Additional  enforcement 
provisions  relating  to  mobile  sources,  includ- 
ing antl-tampering  provisions,  are  contained 
in  Title  II. 

Title  Vtl:  Miscellaneous  provisions 
Title  VII  contains  a  small  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous provisions,  including  a  provision 
establishing  a  board  to  investigate  major  re- 
leases of  chemicals  to  the  air. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  support  for  the  President's  clean 
air  bill.  The  President's  bill  gets  us  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  the  only  bill  that  at- 
tacks the  three  big  dean  air  problems  at 
once — urban  smog,  acid  rair)  and  air  toxics. 
I'm  cosponsoring  it  as  the  major  vehicle  now.  I 
want  to  lend  all  of  my  support  to  moving  it 
and  this  important  issue  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  year. 

I  want  to  be  clear  that  I  am  still  committed 
to  the  group  of  nine  Energy  and  Comnnerce 
Democrats  working  to  find  the  middle-ground 
on  clean  air  legislation.  We  still  believe  that 
our  bill,  House  Resolution  99,  Is  the  strongest 
smog  bill  for  the  money,  and  we  think  it  can 
get  the  votes  to  pass.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  our  Special  Order  on  July  24,  which 
laid  out  our  collective  ttKXights  on  the  Presi- 
dent's bill.  I'll  be  working  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  group  of  nine  to  structure  amendments 
to  improve  the  President's  bill.  Watch  for  us  to 
emerge  with  our  proposals  in  the  full  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  markups. 

I'm  also  committed  to  the  ideas  in  my  own 
acid  rain  bill,  House  Resolution  144,  though 
I've  always  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  bill 
that  could  be  improved.  I'm  willing  to  admit 
that  the  President's  proposal  is  an  improve- 
ment over  my  bill  in  some  respects,  but  It  is 
also  worse  in  several  major  respects.  I'm  glad 
to  see  that  the  administration  adopted  several 
of  the  best  ideas  In  my  bill:  most  importantly, 
it  gives  utilities  free  choice  in  selecting  the 
cheapest  cleanup  mettiod  by  not  subsidizing 
expensive  scmbbers.  It  uses  an  emissions  cap 
approach,  which  gives  conservation  a  strortg 
role  in  cleanup.  I'm  intrigued  by  the  trading 
program,  which  expands  on  the  regional  trad- 
ing program  in  my  bill.  And  I'm  glad  to  see 
reasonable  tonnage  requirements  and  a  clean 
coal  extension,  which  will  erisure  that  dean 
coal  technologies  can  play  a  meaningful  rote 
in  the  final  cleanup.  This  is  important  in  keep- 
ing coal  markets  stable,  and  it's  smart  policy 
on  global  warming,  too. 

I've  got  a  few  ideas  to  improve  the  add  rain 
title.  For  starters,  I  am  exploring  the  possibility 
of  making  an  "pollution  neutral"  change  in  the 
bill — by  that  I  mean  an  amendment  that  would 
reduce  the  same  amount  of  pollution  overall, 
but  at  less  cost  to  ratepayers.  My  klea  is  to 
substitute  the  emissions  cap  in  my  bill  for 
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President  Bush's  cap,  and  to  add  a  cap  on 
certain  industrial  boilers,  not  including  process 
emitters  that  are  expensive  to  control.  This 
move  would  get  more  cost-effective  reduc- 
tions overall  while  easing  electrical  utilities  out 
of  doing  some  less  cost-effective  cleanup.  It 
would  get  a  solid  10  million  ton  reduction  in 
sulphur  dioxide  in  the  cheapest  way  I've 
found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  driving  force  behind 
my  cosponsorship  is  relief,  that  we've  finally 
got  a  President  on  the  side  of  clean  air,  and  I 
think  it  is  reason  to  celebrate  and  to  be  en- 
couraged. It  is  the  beginning  of  the  right  coali- 
tion to  get  past  the  political  bickering  and  on 
toward  the  goal  of  seeing  that  our  children  will 
breattw  free  in  the  next  century. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Bush  has  saki  that  he  wants  to  sign 
a  tough  new  Clean  Air  Act  on  January  1, 
1990,  to  usher  in  the  decade  of  clean  air.  He 
has  sent  to  us  a  comprehensive  clean  air  pro- 
posal. The  President's  proposal  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  Congress.  It  provides  the 
broad  framework  needed  to  address  the  three 
major  threats  to  the  quality  of  our  life. 

As  I  fly  between  Washington,  DC,  and  my 
district  in  Washington  State,  too  often  my  view 
of  the  land  below  is  obscured  by  haze.  Too 
often  as  I  travel  around  Washington  State  or 
Washington,  DC,  my  eyes  are  attacked  by 
smog.  Too  often,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wony  atxxjt 
the  declining  quality  of  the  air  my  son 
breathes.  Too  often,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  constitu- 
ents ask  why  we  have  not  passed  a  new 
tough  dean  air  bill. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leaders  in  Congress, 
leaders  of  the  environmental  community  and 
leaders  of  industry  have  a  rare  chance  to  say 
this  is  the  time  for  action.  Calls  for  clean  air 
legislation  must  be  more  than  hot  air  from 
politicians  and  pundits.  Modernization  of  the 
Qean  Air  Act  is  already  8  years  overdue.  Let's 
not  make  it  9  or  10  or  11.  Let's  do  something 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  faces  three  chal- 
lenges: add  rain,  smog  and  urt)an  air  quality, 
and  toxk:  air  pollutants.  The  first  challenge  is 
to  reduce  emissions  of  sulfur  dk>xide  and  ni- 
trogen oxkJes,  often  called  NO,,  mostly  from 
the  emissions  of  coal  burning  powerplants  lo- 
cated in  the  Midwest.  When  these  emissions 
combine  they  form  addic  compounds  and  mix 
with  predpitation  and  return  to  Earth  damag- 
ing forests,  disrupting  wildlife  in  and  around 
lakes  and  streams.  Acid  rain  is  a  signifk^ant 
problem  in  the  Pacifk:  Northwest,  it  Is  a  major 
source  of  tension  between  States  from  the 
Mklwest  and  New  England,  and  it  is  a  need- 
less cause  of  tension  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  a  natwnal  and  an 
international  problem  which  must  be  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  PreskJent  Bush's  proposal  will 
reduce  sulfur  dnxide  by  10  millk>n  tons  and 
NO,  by  2  millkxi  tons.  The  goal  is  close  to, 
but  not  equal  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Natx>nal  Academy  of  Sciences  whrch  recom- 
mended redudng  sulfur  dioxkle  by  12  million 
tons  and  NO,  by  4  milton  tons.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  a  good  start,  it  can  and 
shouki  be  strengthened  to  further  reduce  the 
amount  of  addk:  compounds  we  allow  into  the 
atmosphere. 
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Our   second   challenge.    Mr.    Speaker,    is 
smog  arxJ  urban  air  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  once  joked  about  smog 
being  found  only  in  Los  Angeles.  Sadly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  100  urtwn  areas  today  have  smoggy 
days  when  the  haze  blocks  our  views  and 
causes  our  eyes  to  water.  The  President  calls 
for  redudng  emissions  by  45  percent,  requir- 
ing all  areas  except  Los  Angeles.  Houston, 
and  New  York  to  meet  new  health  standards 
by  2000.  The  three  dties  with  the  worst  air 
pollution  get  until  2010.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  again  is  off  to  a  good  start,  but  he 
coukJ  and  we  should  go  further.  Specifically 
the  emisskxis  permitted  under  the  President's 
proposal  are  tess  stringent  than  the  standards 
currently  required  by  the  State  of  Califomia 
Unfortunately,  the  Presidenfs  proposal  does 
not  really  amount  to  tougher  standards  on  up 
to  85  percent  of  new  cars  entering  the 
martlet  I  am  disappointed  with  this  part  of  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  better  option  is  H.R.  2323,  a 
bill  introduced  by  Congressmen  Waxman  and 
Lewis.  This  bill  provides  a  useful  framework 
for  dealing  with  the  major  sources  of  urban 
smog.  Unless  we  control  both  mobite  and  sta- 
tionary sources  of  pollutkxi,  no  real  lasting 
progress  will  be  made.  If  we  attempt  to  deal 
with  smog  by  focusing  on  one  source  like  cars 
and  trucks,  and  not  on  the  ottier,  factories,  we 
will  have  to  place  unreaiistrc  burdens  on  one, 
white  tetting  the  other  continue  to  pollute! 
Let's  recognize  the  need  to  reduce  emissions 
from  both  sources. 

One  major  source  of  urtjan  air  polkition 
whrch  I  have  been  working  to  reduce  is  polki- 
tion from  cars.  We  need  to  took  toward  ex- 
panding and  improving  public  transportatton.  It 
shouW  be  accessibte,  affordabte,  efficient,  re- 
sponsive to  community  needs  and  minimize 
the  impact  on  neighborhoods  dose  to  trans- 
portatton  conidors.  We  also  need  to  recognize 
that  some  of  our  pollutkxi  problems  can  be 
solved  by  alternative  fuels.  However  hard  we 
worii  at  these  alternatives,  Mr.  Speaker,  tet's 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  urtjan  smog  will  not  go 
away  without  making  tough  choices. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  a  third  chal- 
lenge: toxks.  The  President  the  environmen- 
tal community,  and  leaders  in  Congress  all 
agree  that  about  191  chemicals  and  chemical 
categories  need  better  controls.  Some  need 
to  be  banned,  and  others  much  tighter  regula- 
tkxis.  Unfortunately,  only  seven  chemicals 
have  been  regulated  by  the  EPA.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  again  offers  an  excellent  start- 
ing point,  within  the  context  of  a  comprehen- 
sive solutton,  for  addressing  the  need  to  regu- 
late clean  air. 

In  1987,  2.7  billton  pounds  of  these  toxk; 
chemkaJs  were  released.  Between  1982  and 
1987,  the  EPA  reported  11,000  incidents.  309 
deaths  and  over  11,000  injuries  from  toxk: 
chemical  spills.  The  PreskJent  proposes  that 
the  EPA  devetop  technotogy-based  standards 
for  major  pollution  sources  vwthin  the  next 
decade.  Then,  EPA  will  impose  additional  con- 
trols where  there  are  unreasonabte  risks.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  our  polkry  shouW  be  to  take 
the  next  step  and  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment foltow  the  lead  of  major  cherrecal  corpo- 
rattons— like  Monsanto— wrhkrfi  have  removed 
cancer  causing  agents  from  the  mariietplace. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  offered  us  a 
comptoto  package.  K  is  rwt  a  perfect  package. 
But  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oppor>efTts  of  modemiz- 
irtg  our  Cleen  Air  Act  can't  piay  add  rain 
against  snrtog  against  toxic  chemicais  any 
more.  We've  seen  this  game  playing  stop  the 
Ml  again  arxj  again  these  last  8  years.  We've 
seen  the  skies  douded  with  haze  for  too  long 
We've  seen  our  urt>an  areas  dogged  wrth 
smog.  We've  seen  more  and  more  toxx: 
chemicals  released  into  the  air  wtnle  we  have 
fiddtod  around.  We  need  a  strong  new  Clean 
Air  Act 

Today,  I  join  in  cospor«onng  Vne  President's 
package  because  I  too  want  to  see  a  new  law 
s^ied  mto  law  in  January  to  usher  in  the 
decade  of  dean  air.  I  am  also  jomtng  in  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  2323.  tfw  Clean  Air  Restora- 
tion Act  because  the  President's  proposal  is 
not  perfect 

The  President  has  proposed  a  solid,  com- 
prehensive proposal.  Our  colleagues  HErtRv 
Waximan  and  Jerry  Lewis  have  offered  im- 
provements to  the  sokitxxi.  Let's  get  to  wor1( 
Let's  get  a  bill  on  the  fkxx  of  the  House.  Let's 
pass  an  envronmentally  resporraible  Clean  Air 
Act  this  year. 


Mr.  BCXXXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the  nonat 
tamment  provisions  m  tfw  President's  clean 
air  package.  I  would  like  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  his  diligerice  m  craftmg  ttie  pro- 
posal before  Congress. 

Last  year,  ttie  group  of  mrw.  a  coaktion  of 
nme  House  Democratic  members  of  the 
Energy  arxJ  Commerce  Corrwnittee.  Yxneti  to- 
gether in  an  attempt  to  bridge  ttw  division  of 
interests  stalling  the  dean  air  debate.  At  the 
dose  of  tfie  100th  Congress,  the  prospect  of 
passng  dean  air  legislation  was  indeed  gnm 
Just  6  montt«  later  aiKJ  under  a  new  adminis- 
tratnn,  tx>th  the  executive  and  legKiative 
brarKhes  are  gearing  up  to  pass  wtuit  we 
hope  wM  t)e  larximark  legslation  to  furtffer  our 
goals. 

In  January,  the  group  of  nine  introduced 
H.R.  99  to  address  the  rxxuittamment  prob- 
lems of  the  various  kx:alities  m  the  United 
States.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent cfiose  to  irtdude  in  his  legistatxxi  many 
of  ttie  Kleas  ani  provisions  contained  in  H  R 
99.  There  are  numerous  sections  m  the  Presi- 
dent's nonattairvnent  measure  which  deserve 
recognition;  however,  today  I  am  limitng  my 
remarks  to  matters  concerning  the  require- 
ment for  emission  control  diagrx>stic  systems 
arvl  the  bill's  preemption  of  State  fuel  regula- 
tiorts. 

I  am  glad  tfte  administration  has  chosen  to 
requre  the  use  of  emission  corlrol  diagrxtstic 
systems.  New  automobiles  are  already 
equipped  with  minicomputers  wtiich  diagrx>se 
car-related  problems  anA  alert  the  driver 
through  various  lights  on  tfie  dashboard.  Sec- 
tion 206  wouM  simply  requre  the  addition  of 
sensors  to  the  car's  internal  computer  to  also 
rrwnitor  emission  control  equipment  m  the 
same  way  it  tracks  brake  fluid,  oil  levels,  and 
battery  power. 

Currenlty,  many  automobile  drivers  are  un- 
aware if  their  emission  controls  are  matfurx:- 
tnning.  A  special  dashboard  light  sigrtahng  a 
problem  twouM  be  helpful  to  ckivers.  strve 
early  detection  couM  avert  costly  repars  Fur- 


tfiermore,  ttie  information  provided  by  diag- 
nostk;  systems  would  aid  repair  professionals 
in  service  and  maintenance  operatkxis.  On- 
board diagrwsbc  systems  help  tt>e  driver,  tt)e 
repairman,  and  the  Inspector  in  identifying  and 
correcting  auto-related  problems  in  a  quKk 
and  efficient  manrwr. 

The  administration's  txll  also  provides  for 
the  preemption  of  State  fuel  regulations  by 
Federal  rules  I  question  tf>e  wisdom  of  ttus  irv 
elusion,  sirKe  It  couM  override  tight  starxlards 
already  enacted  t)y  some  State  governments. 

In  view  of  tt>e  many  urban  areas  and  cities 
wfuch  have  great  difficulty  in  meeting  safe 
ozone  and  caitxxi  monoxkle  levels,  some 
States  may  need  Vne  flexibility  to  decide  rf 
tougher  standards  are  required  in  their  areas 
to  meet  attainment  goals. 

The  rKxwttainment  sections  of  Vne  Dean  Air 
Act  are  extremely  important  in  our  battle 
against  urt)an  smog.  Many  cities  are  tfveat- 
ened  with  rising  air  polhj1x>n  levels  and  ate 
uruible  to  address  this  situation  on  ttieir  own. 
The  administration  has  taken  an  important 
step  in  helping  to  address  tfiese  corKems. 


WEAPONS  TO  THE  REBELS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR:  UNDERSTANDING 
THE  ARMS  FLOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
instability  and  revolution  in  Central 
America  remain  a  major  threat  to  de- 
mocracy. In  Cuba,  in  Nicaragua,  and 
now  in  Panama  the  forces  of  totalitari- 
anism have  taken  root  and  yielded 
their  ugly  fruit.  Alarmingly,  it  is  be- 
coming clear  that  these  nations  are 
intent  upon  exporting  their  totalitar- 
ian revolution  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  region. 

Cuba  continues  to  provide  critical 
military  assistance  to  the  totalitarian 
governments  in  Nicaragua  and 
Panama.  The  Cuban  assistance  to  Ma- 
nagua (coupled  with  a  massive  infu- 
sion of  Soviet  weaponry)  has  given  the 
Sandinista  regime  the  most  potent 
military  force  in  Central  America. 
Cuban  advisors  are  highly  placed  in 
the  Nicaragua!!  security  forces  as  weU 
as  the  Nicaraguan  intelligence  net- 
work. In  addition,  the  hundreds  of 
Cuban  troops  stationed  in  Managua 
provide  the  Sandinista  leadership  with 
their  own  praetorian  giiard,  loyal  only 
to  the  government  and  not  serving  the 
people  of  Nicaragua 

Cuban  assistance  to  Panama  has 
provided  General  Noriega  with  essen- 
tial support  as  he  solidifies  his  already 
intense  stranglehold  on  that  belea- 
guered nation.  The  increasing  Cuban 
presence  in  F>anama  has  stiffened  the 
resolve  of  General  Noriega  and  his 
thugs.  In  short,  it  has  become  clear 
that  Cuba  will  cause  mischief  wherev- 
er it  has  the  opportunity. 

Similarly,  Nicaragua  has  become  a 
disturbing  source  of  regional  instabil- 
ity.   I   expect   that   members  of   this 


body  who  had  hoped  the  bipartisan 

accord  on  Central  America  would  ad- 
dress all  American  concerns  and  those 
of  Nicaragua's  neighbors  regarding 
Sandinista  Nicaragua  are  destined  to 
be  disappointed.  For  example,  Nicara- 
gua opposed  the  Organization  of 
American  States  at  every  step  in  the 
OAS"  efforts  to  resolve  the  Panamani- 
an electoral  crisis.  They  sought  to  ex- 
acerbate the  crisis,  uirging  General 
Noriega  on  in  his  lawless  behavior. 
The  Sandinista  leaders  have  shown  no 
interest  in  having  the  constitutiotuilly 
elected  leaders  of  Panama  take  office. 
In  the  case  of  Panama,  the  abuses  of 
the  Noriega  dictatorship  are  well 
known  by  all  in  this  body— possible  be- 
cause General  Noriega  is  less  subtle  in 
his  brutality.  Noriega's  dignity  battal- 
ions have  no  qualm  about  clubbing  op- 
position leaders  or  killing  in  front  of 
television  cameras.  Panama  has 
become  a  country  ruled  by  the  gun 
and  by  state  terror.  In  addition,  it  was 
Panama  which  led  the  effort  to 
squelch  the  long-overdue  U.N.  investi- 
gation of  Cuba's  human  rights  abuses. 
Panama  is  rapidly  abandoning  all 
democratic  pretenses— it  is  becoming 
aligned  with  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's two  Communist  totalitarian 
governments. 

It  is  becoming  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  and  General 
Noriega's  Panama  are  united  in  their 
desire  to  stop  the  tide  of  democracy  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
next  target  for  the  export  of  the 
Cuban  and  Nicaragua  revolution  Is  El 
Salvador.  In  particular,  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  are  shipping  guns  and  am- 
munition to  the  marxist  rebels  in  El 
Salvador  at  an  unprecedented  rate— at 
twice  the  rate  of  previous  years.  The 
guerrillas,  in  turn,  have  used  these 
weapons  to  step  up  their  terror  cam- 
paign and  their  assassination  of  gov- 
ernment officials  and  biisiness  leaders. 

The  human  rights  organization 
America's  Watch,  no  particular  friend 
of  the  government  of  El  Salvador,  re- 
cently confirmed  that  the  majority  of 
the  political  violence  and  killings  in  El 
Salvador  is  beiiig  perpetrated  by  the 
PMLN  guerrillas.  A  now  unclassified 
summary  of  rebel  activity  in  the  last 
few  months  Includes  the  following: 

February  16,  198»— Noted  insurgent  defec- 
tor killed. 

March  IS.  1989— Presidential  palace  at- 
tacked with  mortar  fire.  Conservative  acade- 
mician killed. 

April  14,  1989— Home  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent attacked. 

April  19,  1989— Attorney  General  killed. 

May  17.  1989— Home  of  the  President  of 
the  legislature  attacked. 

June  9.  1989— Minister  of  the  presidency 
killed. 

June  26,  1989— Director  of  the  national 
fire  department  killed. 

June  30.  1989— Prominent  conservative 
spokesman  killed. 

July  2,  1989— Motorcade  containing  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court  ambushed. 
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This  Is  a  litany  of  death,  Mr.  Speak 
er.  This  body  must  not  turn  a  blind 
eye  to  the  PMLN's  barbaric  behavior. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  major  cache  of  in- 
surgents' weapons  was  discovered  in  El 
Salvador's  capital,  San  Salvador.  The 
cache— the  largest  ever  uncovered— in- 
cluded some  350  Soviet-made  AK-47 
assault  rifles  and  over  a  quarter  mil- 
lion rounds  of  ammunition.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  vast  guerrilla  arsenal 
were  machine  guns,  hundreds  of  anti- 
tank rockets,  torpedoes,  fragmentation 
grenades,  and  grenade  launchers.  In 
addition,  the  arsenal  held  the  makings 
for  enough  time  bombs  to  cripple  the 
entire  country. 

Specifically  included  In  this  cache 
are  the  following  weapons: 

1.  329  X  AKM  type  7.62  mm  assault  rifles. 

2.  14  X  AK-47  type  7.62  mm  assault  rifles. 

3.  3  X  7.62  mm  light  machineguns. 

4.  10  X  RPG  /  series  40  mm  antitank 
rocket  launchers. 

5.  90  X  PG  7  antitank  rockets. 

6.  6  X  M72A2  Light  Antitank  Weapon 
(LAW). 

7.  3  X  Bangelore  torpedoes  (improvised). 

8.  10  X  POO  7V  optical  sights  for  the 
RPG-7  type  launchers. 

9.  84  X  PG  7P  antitank  rocket  booster 
charges. 

10.  30  X  RPG  18  63  mm  antitank  rocket 
launcher  (disposable). 

11.  50  X  F  1  fragmentation  grenades. 

12.  88  X  Bloc  9  mm  pistols. 

13.  25  X  Colt  .45  cal  pistols. 

14.  1  X  Colt  9  mm  pistol. 

15.  I  X  Llama  380  cal  pistol. 

16.  274.430  rounds  of  7.62  mm  ammunition 
(AK  assault  rifle  type). 

17.  5,400  roimds  of  5.56  mm  ammunition 
(M-16  type). 

18.  2,930  rounds  of  9  mm  ammunition. 

19.  1.178  rounds  of  .380  cal  ammunition. 

20.  130  rounds  of  .45  cal  ammunition. 

21.  49  rounds  of  .38  cal  ammunition. 

22.  2,000  commercial  electrical  blasting 
caps. 

23.  3,000  non  electric  blasting  caps. 

24.  892  blocks  of  TNT. 

25.  300  meters  of  Hercules  brand  slow  fuze 
(made  in  Mexico). 

26.  197  "rolls"  of  Flex  "X:"  brand  plastic 
explosive. 

27.  16  calculator  watches  for  time  l)omt)s. 

28.  4  rolls  of  detonator  cord. 

29.  150  rifle  slings. 

30.  249  cleaning  kits. 

31.  16  belts. 

32.  394  Ak-47  type  magazines. 

33.  184  9  mm  pistol  magazines. 

34.  65  .45  cal  pistol  magazines. 

The  size  and  composition  of  this  ar- 
senal tells  us  a  number  of  things,  Mr. 
Speaker.  First,  it  tells  us  that  Cuba 
and  Nicaragxia  have  accelerated  their 
timetable  for  exporting  revolution  in 
Central  America.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause Nicaragua  no  longer  fears  the 
Contras  and  now  feels  free  to  export 
revolution  more  actively.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  result  of  Cuba  now  expecting  to 
have  added  resources  at  its  disposal — a 
result  of  its  gradual,  promised  disen- 
gagement from  Angola.  Regardless  of 
the  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  are  ac- 
tively   exporting    revolution.    Havana 
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and  Managua  are  continuing  to  under- 
write the  carnage  in  EH  Salvador  by 
serving  as  the  critical  logistics  base 
and  supply  line  for  the  insurgent 
Marxist  forces. 

The  capture  of  the  guerrilla  arsenal 
raises  the  question  of  whether  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  avowed  its 
desire  to  stop  weapons  shipments  to 
Central  America,  is  sincere  in  its  peace 
initiative.  The  weapons  were,  after  all, 
in  the  main,  made  in  the  U.SJSJI.  Per- 
haps the  Cubans  and  Nicaraguans 
have  been  acting  independently  in 
shipping  weapons  to  the  FMLN.  Or 
have  the  Soviets  endorsed  the  guerril- 
la resupply  efforts?  We  don't  know 
what  the  extent  of  Soviet  involvement, 
directly  or  through  proxies,  should  teU 
us  much  about  the  legitimacy  of 
Soviet  peace  overtures  worldwide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  has  ac- 
tively worked  to  promote  democracy  in 
Central  America.  Recently,  for  exam- 
ple, this  Member  has  Joined  with  a 
number  of  others  in  this  body  in  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  urge  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  to  negotiate  with 
the  FMLN  guerrillas.  However,  we 
carmot  be  naive.  But  so  long  as  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  are  pumping  weapons 
and  munitions  into  El  Salvador,  we 
cannot  realistically  expect  a  peaceful 
settlement  to  this  guerrilla  war  and 
terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  this  cache 
of  weapons  was  discovered  by  the 
police  force  reflects  favorably  on  the 
increased  effectiveness  and  profession- 
alism of  El  Salvador's  still  admittedly 
new  and  inadequate  law  enforcement 
agencies.  This  body  already  can  share 
at  least  some  initial  satisfaction  in  this 
measure  of  success  because  of  U.S.  law 
enforcement  education  efforts  to  the 
govenunents  of  Central  American  na- 
tions. Were  it  not  for  a  better-trained 
police  force,  the  weapons  in  this  cache 
might  well  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
guerrillas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  should  not  be 
selective  in  its  expressions  of  outrage 
about  the  violence  and  politically  mo- 
tivated murders  in  El  Salvador.  Unac- 
ceptable behavior  is  unacceptable  be- 
havior, regardless  of  the  perpetrators. 
And,  the  behavior  of  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua is  imacceptable.  It  is  heavy- 
handed  totalitarianism  at  its  worst— 
and  it  directly  threatens  both  democ- 
racy in  Central  America  and  U.S.  vital 
interests  in  the  region.  This  body  must 
voice  its  outrage  at  this  Cuban/Nicara- 
guan  cabal— a  cabal  that  threatens  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  entire 
region. 
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D  2010 

THE  36TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  KOREAN  WAR  CEASE-FIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [BCr.  EtoRifAif] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Btr. 
Speaker,  during  our  arduous  discus- 
sion and  then  vote  today  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  no  one  had  brought  up 
that  today  is  an  anniversary  In  Ameri- 
can history  that  passes  without  much 
notice.  Thirty-six  years  ago  today, 
three  doaen  years,  a  long  time,  the 
Korean  war  was  brought  to  a  cease- 
fire, not  an  armistice  like  World  War  I 
or  World  War  n,  but  a  cease-fire,  and 
that  delicate  cease-fire  has  maintained 
over  36  years. 

It  is  maintained  because  American 
military  power  and  presence,  the 
Second  Army  Division  and  supporting 
units  and  an  Air  Force  wing,  two  Air 
Force  wings,  have  remained  on  the 
southern  half  of  that  small  peninsula 
of  Korea. 

As  I  was  preparing  to  come  out  here. 
I  heard  on  the  evening  news  that  this 
goes  down  as  another  fascinating  day 
in  American  history,  not  the  end  of 
otir  first  nonwin  war,  although  it  was 
a  stalemate  that  enables  half  of  Korea 
to  remain  free,  develop  a  dsmamic. 
growing  economy,  sell  Hyundai  auto-' 
mobiles  in  this  Nation  of  ours  and  in 
Canada  and  even  in  Europe  and  to 
host  the  1988  Olympic  Games,  and  I 
guess  a  stalemate  is  better  than  a  total 
no-win  as  we  suffered,  the  people  of 
the  free  world,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Vietnam,  another  Asian  country. 

But  what  I  heard  on  the  TV  tonight 
is  that  we  have  passed  a  milestone,  a 
tragic  health  milestone  in  this  coun- 
try, that  100,000  Americans  are  offi- 
cially infected  with  the  AIDS  disease 
and,  of  course,  more  than  50  percent 
have  ah^ady  died,  58.000  Americans 
who  have  died  of  AIDS. 

In  Korea,  and  this  is  not  a  figure  I 
have  to  look  up  or  ever  memorize.  I 
have  had  it  memorized  aU  of  my  adult 
life,  we  lost,  in  addition  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  men  wounded,  some  of 
them  in  wheelchairs  the  rest  of  their 
Uves.  but  killed  in  action,  not  for  their 
own  country  specifically  but  for  the 
freedom  of  half  of  Korea  which  is 
dying  for  the  freedom  of  the  whole 
world  and  this  country's  principles,  we 
lost  in  Korea  33.629  Americans,  a  ter- 
rible figure,  better  than  having  57.158 
names  on  that  wall,  one  name  sUll  a 
POW.  and  we  believe,  many  of  us.  that 
there  are  far  more  POWs  in  Vietnam, 
but  33.629  killed  in  acUon  in  Korea, 
and  57.158  dead  in  Vietnam,  of  which 
over  47.000  died  in  combat,  and  now 
we  have  58.000  dead  of  AIDS,  and  the 
other  42.000  will  all  die. 

We  then  have  the  retired  Surgeon 
General  Koop  admitting  that  that 
figure  is  probably  10  or  20  pert%nt  low. 
In  other  w<hx1s,  the  figure  may  be  way 
over  75,000  dead,  and  we  may  already 
have  had  120,000  or  130,000  cases  of 
AIDS. 

The  people  who  died  of  AIDS  did 
not   die   fighting    for    their   coimtry. 
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Some  were  totally  innocent  victims, 
children  barely  bom  into  the  world, 
other  children  who  picked  it  up 
through  a  blood  transfer,  innocent 
people  like  a  friend  of  mine  suffering 
from  it.  a  great  Califomian  who 
changed  the  tax  processes  of  this 
country.  Paul  Gann,  got  infected 
through  a  blood  transplant  when  he 
was  getting  heart  surgery.  There  are 
lots  of  innocent  people,  but  some 
people  got  it  tragically  because  of  a 
lifestyle  that  is  called  a  high-risk  life 
style,  have  brought  the  figure  up  now 
to  the  figure  of  the  last  two  major 
wars  the  United  States  has  l>een  in- 
volved in. 

Back  to  Korea,  there  is  a  diruier  to 
night,  and  Bob  Hope  is  back  in  Wash 
ington.  truly  one  of  the  better,  more 
courageous  Americans,  a  naturalized 
citizen,  whose  real  name  was  Leslie 
Townes.  bom  in  London.  England. 

This  great,  great  American  is  across 
the  river  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Ar 
lington  celebrating  with  all  of  the 
Korean  veterans  who  could  get  there 
the  cease-fire  that  was  achieved  36 
years  ago. 

To  all  of  my  Korean  vets,  because  I 
joined  as  a  teenager  in  October  1952. 
and  was  finally  inducted  in  January 
1953.  the  long  wait  because  so  many 
people  were  trying  to  get  on  active 
duty.  I  passed  my  pilot  training  test 
March  13.  1953,  still  a  teenager,  and 
then  began  a  4'^-month  wait  to  go  to 
pilot  training. 

I  was  at  Williams  Air  Force  Base 
when  the  war  ended,  and  this  is  the 
way  of  young  people:  I  felt  that  I  had 
been  deprived  of  something,  and  then 
maturity  took  over.  I  dretimed  of  glory 
flying  P-86  Sabrejets  over  the  Yalu 
River.  I  eventually  did  fly  F-86's  in  a 
peacetime  Air  Force,  but  a  little  voice 
told  me  that  whenever  a  war  ends  a 
mother,  my  mother  especially,  was  re- 
lieved, and  my  father  was  relieved.  He 
had  won  three  wound  chevrons,  now 
called  Purple  Hearts,  in  World  War  I. 
I  knew  I  was  never  going  to  be  called 
on  hopefully  to  kill  another  mother's 
son.  I  had  a  problem  with  one  Member 
of  this  House  whose  wicked  ways 
caught  up  with  him.  Tony  Coelho. 
who  came  into  my  district  and  called 
my  a  coward  because  somehow  or 
other  I  could  not  arrange  it  for  the 
war  to  last  longer  for  me  to  satisfy  a 
youthful  urge. 

But  I  served  and  served  well  for  6 
years  in  peacetime.  I  am  glad  that  war 
ended.  I  am  glad  the  Vietnam  war  is 
over,  although  I  wish  peace  had  pre- 
vailed. 

I  hope  that  nolxxly  alive  today  or 
any  mother  has  to  see  their  son  kill 
another  man's  or  woman's  son  even  in 
the  name  of  freedom,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  of  the  world. 

I  respect  those  Korean  vets  who 
gave  their  lives  and  those  who  still 
suffer  their  woimds. 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
CONSERVATION  COOPERATION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGGs].  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Louisiana  dele- 
gation—Messrs. HuCKABY,  Livingston, 
Tauzin.  Baker,  Haves,  Holloway.  and 
McCrerv— in  introducing  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Conservation  Cooperation  Act  of 
1989  This  legislation  is  identical  to  legislation 
introduced  by  Senators  Johnston  and 
Breaux  (S   1373)on  July  20 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  our  Nation's  de- 
velopment -of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  that 
underlie  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  our 
Nation  The  development  of  these  resources 
has  tjeen  cntical  to  the  economic  well-t)eing 
and  national  security  of  our  Nation  since  the 
Second  World  War  In  an  era  of  nsing  oil  im- 
ports, with  the  attendant  nsks  of  tanker  spills, 
of  which  we  have  become  all  too  familiar,  and 
the  adverse  impacts  on  our  balance  of  trade, 
the  development  of  our  own  resources  on  the 
OCS  remains  increasingly  important  to  our 
Nation  today 

However,  the  development  to  our  OCS  oil 
and  gas  resources  must  proceed  in  an  orderly 
and  environmentally  sound  manner  We  Lou- 
isianians,  as  the  host  State  to  the  greatest 
amount  of  OCS  development  to  date,  are  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  this  need.  To  that  end,  we 
long  ago  adopted  modern  conservation  laws 
that  assure  that  a  minimum  number  of  wells 
are  dnlled  on  the  State  portion  of  the  OCS  to 
drain  the  oil  or  gas  resources  in  question.  We 
strongly  support  the  provisions  of  Federal  law 
that  assures  that  modern  conservation  prac- 
tices are  applied  in  the  Federal  portion  of  the 
OCS.  Our  State  has  always  cooperated  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  orderly  and 
sound  development  of  OCS  resources.  In  fact, 
through  the  late  1970's.  our  State  had  entered 
into  140  voluntary  agreements  with  the  Feder- 
al Government  for  the  orderly  development  of 
jointly  held  oil  and  gas  resources 

Unfortunately,  for  some  reason,  this  spint  of 
cooperation  t)etween  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  Federal  Government  has  broken  down 
over  the  last  few  years.  In  a  jointly  held  gas 
field  called  the  West  Delta  Field,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  repeated  requests  by  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana to  develop  this  resource  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  In  March  of  this  year,  an  independent 
fact  firnJer  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  reported  to  Congress  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  lessees,  over  the 
protests  of  our  State,  had  drained  approxi- 
mately $23.5  million  in  gas  resources  from  the 
State  and  its  lessees. 

Obviously,  each  of  us  who  are  sent  to 
Washington  to  represent  our  States  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  our  States'  resources 
and  we  Looisiantans  are  deeply  corKerned 
about  the  drainage  of  our  State's  resources  in 
the  West  Delta  Field  But  we  are  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  cooperation  arKi  or- 
derly process  that  causes  a  West  Delta  Field 
drainage  dispute  to  occur 


In  the  abserwe  of  cooperation  and  orderly 
process,  the  State  and  its  lessees  have  no 
option  but  to  resort  to  "self  help "  to  protect 
their  resources.  In  this  type  of  situation,  "self 
help"  means  dhlling  unnecessary  wells  to 
capture  the  resource  and  bring  it  to  the  sur- 
face before  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
lessees  can  drain  the  resources.  The  drilling 
of  unnecessary  wells  by  the  State  and  its  les- 
sees may  very  well  be  answered  by  the  drill- 
ing of  additional  unnecessary  wells  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  lessees.  The 
result  IS  old-fashioned  drainage  wars  with  all 
the  accompanying  nsks  of  well  blow-outs  and 
other  environmental  damage  that  was  wit- 
nessed dunng  the  early  days  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  far  too  late  in  our  Nation's 
history  to  return  to  the  discredited  environ- 
mental practices  of  the  early  years  of  oil  and 
gas  development  in  this  Nation.  Therefore,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  amends  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  to  make  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  has  an  obligation  to  protect  the  States 
from  drainage  by  Federal  lessees.  In  addition, 
section  5  is  amended  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  in  Federal  court  to  either  the  Federal 
Government  or  a  State  in  those  situations 
where  it  appears  that  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  a  State  are  tieing  or  may  be 
drained  by  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  orovide  the  orderly  process  and  ef- 
fective remedies  that  will  restore  the  spint  of 
cooperation  t)etween  the  Federal  Govemment 
and  the  States  in  the  development  of  OCS  oil 
and  gas  resources.  This  will  allow  develop- 
ment of  these  important  resources  to  occur 
without  unnecessary  environmental  nsk.  I 
invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  important  legislation. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion follows: 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Conservation 
Cooperation  Act  or  1989 

SUMMARY 

Findings. -The  Congress  finds  that  unre- 
strained competitive  production  may  result 
in  a  numtier  of  harmful  national  effects,  in- 
cluding drilling  ot  unnecessary  wells  and  in- 
stallation of  unnecessary  facilities  resulting 
in  environmental  damage,  economic  waste, 
waste  of  the  resources,  loss  of  correlative 
rights  and  disorders  in  Federal  and  State 
leasing  programs. 

Prevention  of  Drainage.— The  Secretary 
shall  prevent  these  harmful  effects  by  pre- 
venting drainage  through  cooperative  devel- 
opment of  such  areas. 

Federal  Actions  for  Injunctive  Relief.— 
The  Attorney  General  may  institute  an 
action  for  injunctive  relief  which  shall  be 
granted  whenever  it  appears  that  Federal 
oil  and  gas  resources  are  being  or  may  l)e 
drained  by  a  SUte.  The  injunction  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  the  Secretary  and  the 
Governor  agree  as  to  the  method  of  cooper- 
ative development  or  the  court  enters  a 
final  Judgment  on  the  merits. 

State  Actions  for  Injunctive  Rehef— The 
State  may  institute  an  action  for  injunctive 
relief  which  shall  be  granted  whenever  it 
appears  that  State  oil  and  gas  resources  are 
being  or  may  be  drained  by  the  United 
SUtes.  The  Injunction  shall  remain  in  effect 
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until  the  Secretary  and  Governor  agree  as 
to  the  method  of  cooperative  development 
or  the  court  enters  a  final  Judgment  on  the 
merits. 

Authorization  for  Appropriations.— Pro- 
vides authorization  of  compensation  recom- 
mended In  the  Third  Party  Factfinder  Lou- 
isiana Boundary  Study  dated  March  21, 
1989. 
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That  sounds  pretty  good.  It  sounds 
exactly  like  what  we  should  be  doing. 

There  is  just  a  problem,  though.  In 
that  language,  "mutilates,  defaces, 
bums,  or  tramples,"  they  have  taken 
that  language  out  of  what  is  now  the 
law,  except  that  the  present  law  says 
that  one  cannot  defile  the  flag. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
insert  extraneous  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  order  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Leht],  H.R. 
3030.  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLAG  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1989 

DOES  NOT  PROTECT  THE  FLAG 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      [Mr, 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
passed  out  a  bill  which  the  claim  of 
the  Democratic  leadership  is  it  would 
protect  the  flag.  In  other  words,  this 
bill,  which  has  been  labeled  the  "Flag 
Protection  Act  of  1989,"  emerged  from 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  today, 
and  the  House  Democratic  leadership 
has  gone  to  the  American  people  and 
said,  "All  of  your  problems  with 
regard  to  the  defacing  of  the  flag,  the 
mutilating  of  the  flag,  are  now 
solved." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
one  does  not  have  to  be  an  attorney  to 
look  at  this  statute  and  understand 
that  this  statute  will  not  do  what  they 
say  it  will  do. 

In  fact,  if  we  look  at  this  statute  at 
all  closely,  we  will  quickly  find  that 
this  statute  is  a  road  map  on  how  to 
bum  the  flag.  This  statute,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  travesty,  and  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  bother  to 
do  something  that  very  few  of  us  do 
around  here  very  often,  and  that  is  to 
actually  read  the  bill  that  they  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  vote  on,  because  if 
they  read  this  biU  and  begin  to  under- 
stand this  bill,  they  will  understand 
why  we  should  not  vote  for  it  as  pro- 
tecting the  flag. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  will  go  through 
the  language  that  purports  to  protect 
the  flag  and  tell  the  Members  what 
the  problems  are. 

The  first  part  of  this  particular  lan- 
guage says: 

Whoever  knowingly  mutilates,  defaces, 
bums,  or  tramples  upon  any  flag  of  the 
United  SUtes  shaU  be  fined  under  this  title 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 


a  2020 
So  instead  of  language  which  says 
mutilates,  defaces,  btu^is,  tramples,  or 
defiles  the  flag,  we  now  have  eliminat- 
ed the  word  "defiles." 

Why  is  that  word  important?  I  real- 
ize a  lot  of  people  probably  have  not 
looked  at  their  Webster's  Dictionary 
recently,  but  the  word  "defiles"  means 
to  make  filthy. 

Why  does  that  have  any  meaning 
with  regard  to  this  particular  lan- 
guage? Then  you  have  to  look  at  the 
next  section.  The  next  section  says 
that  this  subsection  does  not  prohibit 
any  conduct  consisting  of  the  disposal 
of  the  flag  when  it  becomes  worn  or 
soiled. 

Think  about  those  two  together.  In 
the  first  paragraph  we  say  that  you 
are  allowed  to  make  the  flag  filthy, 
and  no  one  can  do  anything  about  it 
because  you  are  not  covered  under  the 
statute  and  "defUes"  is  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  law. 

Then  in  the  next  section  it  says  if 
you  bum  a  dirty  flag,  we  cannot  pros- 
ecute you. 

So  we  have  set  up  a  literal  road  map 
in  this  statute  for  people  to  bum  a 
flag.  AU  they  have  to  do  is  say  this  is  a 
flag  which  is  dirty.  I  am  going  to  bum 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  even 
make  the  flag  dirty  and  then  bum  it. 
I  would  suggest  that  that  is  not  pro- 
tection of  the  flag.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  statute  is  weaker  than 
present  law,  that  the  present  law  says 
that  you  carmot  defile  the  flag,  that 
you  caruiot  make  it  filthy,  and  now  we 
have  a  new  statute  which  does  not 
have  that  language  in  it. 

People  may  say  oh,  they  must  have 
just  forgotten.  No.  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee  an  amendment  was  offered 
to  say  we  ought  to  put  the  word  "de- 
files" back  in.  On  a  party  line  vote,  the 
word  "defiles"  was  voted  down.  It  was 
specifically  decided  by  the  majority 
party  in  this  body  that  they  would  not 
retain  the  word  in  the  present  law,  so 
they  consciously  are  removing  the 
word  "defiles."  It  is  a  conscious  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  majority 
part,y  in  this  body  to  remove  the  word 
"defiles"  from  the  law  as  it  relates  to 
the  flag. 

When  one  looks  at  this,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  there  is  a  reason  why 
they  have  decided  to  do  that.  It  is, 
when  you  look  at  the  second  para- 
graph, because  in  the  second  para- 
graph it  says  that  if  you  do  defUe  a 
flag,  thereby  soil  it,  you  can  have  any 
conduct,  and  it  is  perfectly  permissi- 
ble. So  you  can  go  out  and  you  can 


bum  the  flag,  you  can  do  anything 
you  want  to  a  soiled  flag  under  this. 

When  the  Democratic  leaders  went 
up  to  the  Hotise  Press  Gallery,  or 
somewhere  where  they  held  a  press 
conference  today,  they  carried  with 
them  the  U.S.  flag  that  flew  over  the 
Capitol,  according  to  a  press  release  I 
have  here,  the  day  that  Pearl  Harbor 
was  attacked.  I  hope  that  flag  is  not 
dirty,  because  under  the  statute  that 
they  went  up  to  support,  someone 
with  any  kind  of  conduct  they  wanted 
could  bum  that  flag. 

They  took  with  them  the  flag  that 
was  in  Rome  the  day  that  that  city 
was  liberated.  I  hope  that  flag  is  not 
dirty,  because  tmder  the  statute  that 
they  are  supporting  that  flag  can  be 
destroyed  by  any  conduct  that  some- 
one regards  as  appropriate. 

They  carried  with  them  the  flag 
that  flew  over  the  USS  MUaoun  when 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArtihur  accepted 
Japan's  surrender.  I  hope  it  did  not 
get  dirty  while  it  was  flying,  because  it 
is  not  protected  under  the  statute  that 
they  are  supporting. 

In  this  statute  some  might  say  why 
would  they  put  that  in  there,  why 
would  they  put  that  section  in?  I  am 
sure  what  we  will  be  told  is  that  sec- 
tion was  put  in  there  so  that  if  a  flag 
outlived  its  usefulness,  it  has  become 
all  tattered,  and  so  on.  that  you  can 
get  rid  of  it,  that  you  can  dispose  of  it 
in  the  appropriate  way,  and  the  appro- 
priate way  under  the  flag  code  Is  to 
btim  it. 

If  they  really  wanted  to  do  that, 
what  they  would  have  done  is  put  lan- 
guage in  here  that  says  "as  approved 
under  the  flag  code."  There  is  appro- 
priate language  that  cites  what  to  do 
under  the  flag  code,  but  they  did  not 
do  that.  They  did  not  say  this  subsec- 
tion does  not  prohibit  any  disposal  of 
a  flag  that  has  become  wom  or  soiled 
under  the  flag  code.  That  is  not  what 
they  said.  They  say  this  subsection 
does  not  prohibit  any  conduct  consist- 
ing of  disposal  of  a  flag  when  it  has 
become  wom  or  soiled. 

This  statute  does  not  protect  the 
flag.  This  statute  is  not,  as  Speaker 
Foley  said  in  the  press  conference,  a 
statute  which  protects  the  flag. 

He  said  in  his  press  conference,  ac- 
cording to  this  particular  AP  story, 
that  he  caimot  imagine  why  any  law- 
maker would  favor  amending  the  Con- 
stitution if  a  regular  statute  wotud 
protect  the  flag.  That  may  be.  That  is 
a  truthful  statement.  The  problem  is 
that  the  statute  he  is  supporting  does 
not  do  the  job.  The  sUtute  that  he  is 
supporting  is  not  as  good  as  present 
law  to  protect  the  flag. 

That  is  the  reason  why  some  of  us 
have  called  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  We  do  not  thiitk  you  can 
write  a  constitutional  statute  which 
does  adequately  protect  the  flag.  We 
think  that  you  need  to  have  the  kind 
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of  protection  that  only  a  constitution- 
al amendment  can  grant. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said  that  he  thinks  that  that  is 
necessary.  The  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  has  said  that. 

What  did  the  majority  party  say  in 
their  press  conference  today  about 
those  efforts?  They  can  disagree  with 
them.  They  labeled  those  efforts  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  and 
by  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
as,  according  to  the  House  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Gephardt,  he  said  that 
those  people,  those  supporters,  those 
dlstlngiilshed  leaders  of  this  country, 
seem  more  Interested,  and  I  am  quot- 
ing, "seem  more  interested  in  adding 
political  graffiti  to  the  Constitution 
than  in  protecting  the  physical  integ- 
rity of  the  American  flag." 

So  much  for  gentle  discourse  on  this 
subject. 

But  let  us  once  again  understand 
that  we  are  not  talking  political  graffi- 
ti here,  we  are  talking  serious  issues. 
We  are  talking  about  a  statute  that 
they  knowingly  have  brought  out  of 
their  committee  that  confirms  our 
worst  fears,  a  statute  that  says  that 
you  can  now  defile  the  flag,  and 
having  defiled  the  flag,  you  can  bum 
it. 

I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
fairly  wide  discussion  about  this  issue. 
I  hope  that  when  the  blU  is  brought  to 
the  floor  it  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
under  a  process  that  allows  us  to 
amend  this  particular  statute,  because 
if  we  are  not  permitted  the  opportuni- 
ty to  amend  it,  we  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  put  the  word  "defiles"  back 
In.  We  will  not  have  a  chance  to  put 
language  in  that  that  will  allow  the 
disposal  of  the  flag  to  be  related  to  the 
flag  code.  We  would  not  be  able  to  do 
any  of  those  things  if  we  are  not  per- 
mitted an  amendment,  and  the  origi- 
nal plan  was  to  bring  this  bill  out  on 
the  floor  in  a  way  that  did  not  allow 
any  amendments. 

Hopefully  we  are  going  to  have  a 
real  discussion,  and  hopefully  that  dis- 
cussion will  not  only  Include  the  abili- 
ty to  consider  this  legislation,  but  will 
also  allow  us  to  consider  the  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Let  us  look  at  them  side  by  side.  Let 
us  decide  which  one  really  protects  the 
flag.  The  Senate  Is  going  to  take  that 
kind  of  action.  They  have  already 
been  assured  that  they  will  get  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  and  a  vote  on  the 
statute.  Pine. 

Let  us  make  the  determination,  but 
let  us  not  have  Just  one  vehicle  out 
there  that  does  not  have  any  chance 
for  amendment,  a  vehicle  which  is 
flawed  even  in  a  lajrman's  terms.  This 
layman  can  look  very  closely  at  this 
language  and  see  that  the  statute  re- 
ported from  the  Judiciary  Committee 


today  is  little  but  a  road  map  for  some- 
one who  wants  to  bum  a  flag. 

That  is  not  protecting  the  flag.  That 
is  abusing  the  flag,  the  very  thing 
which  has  outraged  the  American 
people. 

This  statute  should  not  be  approved. 
We  ought  to  get  a  chance  to  amend 
this  statute.  We  ought  to  get  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  aind  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereuteh)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mrs.  Bentuty,  for  60  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 5,  6.  7.  12.  13.  14. 

Mr.  DoRKAN  or  California,  for  60 
minutes.  September  6,  7,  12,  13,  14. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoRMAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmruNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BocGS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlis  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Moody,  in  the  debate  on  chemi- 
cal weapons,  on  H.R.  2461  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereuter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dormau  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stangelanb. 

Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Plorio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Slattery. 


Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Sikorski. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Ackerhan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Stallings. 
Mr.  Cooper. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  968.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Feder- 
al reimbursement  of  local  noise  abatement 
funds:  and 

H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  designation  of  the  Cordell  Bank  Nation- 
al Marine  Sanctuary,  to  disapprove  a  term 
of  that  designation,  to  prohibit  the  explora- 
tion for.  or  the  development  or  production 
of,  oil,  gas.  or  minerals  in  any  area  of  that 
sanctuary,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Friday.  July  28,  1989,  at  9  a.m. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CONYERS:  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations.  H.R.  982.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  budgetary  treatment  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Fund,  and  for  other  purp>oses  (Rept.  101- 
177.  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GAYDOS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  201.  Resolu- 
tion providing  amounts  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  for  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  the  first  session  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  (Rept.  101- 
184).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GAYDOS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  208.  Resolu- 
tion providing  amounts  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  for  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  by  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  in  the 
first  session  of  the  One  Hundred  First  Con- 
gress (Rept.  101-185).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


UM  I 


Mr.  DIXON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  3026.  A  blU  m«k<ng  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  19M.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
101-186).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1630.  A  biU  to  amend  title  III  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  administrative  naturalization,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  101-187).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  R06TENK0WSKI:  Cmnmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HJR.  3034.  A  bill  to  in- 
crease the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  101- 
188).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2727.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  establish  a 
retirement  and  survivor  benefit  program  for 
judges  of  the  new  United  States  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  101-189).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTEai  of  New  York:  Commlt.- 
tee  on  Rules.  House  Resolution  214.  Resolu- 
tion waiving  certain  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  H.R.  2989.  mnUng  appropriations 
for  the  Treasuiry  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Report 
No.  101-191).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  215.  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration  of 
H.R.  3012.  malting  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1990,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  101- 
192).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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REPORTED  BILI^ 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  expand  Head  Start  programs 
and  programs  carried  out  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  include  child  care  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
September  8.  1989.  for  consideration  of  such 
provisions  of  the  amendment  as  fall  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  pursuant 
to  clause  l(v).  rule  X  (Rept.  101-190,  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Archer): 


H.R.  3024.  A  bill  to  increase  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HAiofERscKiinn,  Mr.  Obesstak.  and 
BIr.  Clingbk): 
H.R.  3025.  A  bill  to  authorize  transfers  of 
instrument  landing  systems  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
HJl.  3026.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.   1990.  and  for  other  purtxises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HAMXERSCHifiDT,    Mr.    NowAK.    and 
Mr.  Stangelars): 
H.R.  3027.  A  bill  to  provide  liability  for 
damages  resulting  from  on  pollution,  to  es- 
tablish a  fund  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation for  such  damages,  to  improve  oil  pol- 
lution  prevention   and   response,   and   for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation;  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries;  and  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    Waxman   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Moaklet,      Mr.      Glickxam,      Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Walguem, 
ViT.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Sharp): 
H.R.  3028.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
nutrition  labeling  for  foods;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mortha): 
H.R.  3029.  A  bill  making  appropriations  to 
meet  our  economic  problems  coming  from 
changing  conditions  with  essential  produc- 
tive Jobs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1990.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Bliley.  ttx.  Brooks.  iAi. 
MooRREAO,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  DeLat. 
Mr.  BoiaoR,  Jdr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Amnurzio.  Mr.  FRENzn..  Mr.  DRxm 
of  California,  Mr.  Browh  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Vaitder  Jagt.  Mr.  Espt.  Mr. 
Anthont,  tHi.  Grardy,  Mr.  BaooM- 
riELD.  Uii.  Cooper.  Mr.  Gxbboits.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Pizlss.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Ldken,  Mr.  Bakkr, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,  Mr.  Neilson  of  Utah.  Blr.  Hall 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Murtha,  B4r.  Pdrskll. 
Mr.  Rat.  Mr.  Walgreh,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
HoRTOH,  Mrs.  Llotd.  Mr.  Bosoo.  Mr. 
Lzath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr. 
Cross,    Mr.    Boucher.    Mr.    Dannb- 

KETER,  Mr.  MONTGOMERT,  Mr.  SCHAK- 

PER,  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Coble.  BCr. 
Henrt.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Sisiskt.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Wilson,  tix.  Wtlie.  Mr.  Boehlbrt. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  BCr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  McNulty,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Utr.  McMiLLEN  of  S^ryland,  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Ballbngbr,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Hammzrschmidt.  ICr. 
Towns,  Mr.  McCrert,  B4r.  Huckabt. 
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Mr.  LicBTPooi.  Mr.  Milleb  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Palumo,  Mr.  Pabbib,  Mr. 
Mobrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Clbi- 
nrr,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Gujun,  Mr. 
Wbbkr.  Mr.  Gallklt,  Mr.  BCcMil- 
LAN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Patnb  of  ^Hrgliiia.' 
Mrs.  Skith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Bubta- 
mantx.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaalca,  Mr. 
HuNTB.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Bjoama 
P.  Skitb.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Sdnd- 
QuiBT.  Mr.  Hateb  of  IIliDois,  Mr 
Datis.  Mr.  Smtih  of  MiaslHippl,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Pabkxb.  Mr.  Dabbbr. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sawm! 
Mr.  WnjWN.  Mr.  Roir.  Mr.  Trax- 
LEB.  Mr.  Rhodo.  Mr.  I^m  of  Micbl- 
gmn,  Mrs.  Sana.  Mr.  Schuxrx.  Mr. 
Ooodling.  Mr.  Dtson.  Mr.  Slaugh- 
TEB  of  Vlrgbiia.  Mr.  Abmxt.  Mr. 
Batbman,  Mr.  Couchlin.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  CxocKXTT,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  BCr.  Edwabds  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Staroland.  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  Hates  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Babtlxit.  Mr.  Char- 
dlb,  Mr.  Yaibor.  Mr.  Dbrnt  Smith. 
Mr.  Saxtor.  Mr.  Skxkh.  Mr.  Sabpa- 
Lius.  Mr.  Raverxl.  Mr.  Hollowat, 
Mr.  Haxbis,  Mr.  Cbaig.  Mr.  Chap- 
man. Mr.  KoLBE.  Mr.  IRBOFK.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  I^wis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Califor- 
nia, and  BCr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut): 
HJl.  3030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  the  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  the  control  of  toxic  air  pollut- 
ants, the  prevention  of  add  depositkm,  and 
other  improvements  in  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  air;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By    BCrs.    BOGGS    (for    herself,    BCr. 
Huckabt,     BCr.      Livingston.     BCr. 
Tauzir.  BCr.  Bakbl  BCr.   Hates  of 
Louisiana.  BCr.  Hollowat.  and  BCr. 
BCcCKBtT): 
H.R.  3031.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  the  cooper- 
ative development  of  common  hydrocarbon- 
bearing  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  BCr.  COURTER: 
HJl.  3032.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
prtMnote  recycling,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  lAbor  Sdence.  Space,  and  Technology; 
and  Energy  and  Cmnooerce. 

By  BCr.   FA8CELL  (for  himself.   BCr. 
Bboompixlo,    BCr.    GxnxRSOR.    BCr. 
Roth,  BCr.  Solarz,  BCr.  Snnna.  BCr. 
WOLPK,       BCr.       KosTMATXX.       BCr. 
BxBMAR,  BCr.  I^viNx  of  California. 
BCr.  FKiGHAR.  BCr.  Udall.  BCr.  Clabkx. 
BCr.  JoHRSTOR  of  norlda.  BCr.  Ergxl. 
BCr.  Palbomavaxga.  BCr.  Bosoo,  BCs. 
Srowx,  BCr.  Htik.  BCr.  Baaamaa.  BCr. 
BCiLLBB    of    Washington,    BCr.    Gal- 
lbclt,  BCr.  Houghton,  BCr.  Goss,  and 
BCr.  Oilman): 
HJl.  3033.  A  bill  to  control  the  export,  to 
countries  pursuing  or  expanding  the  ahility 
to  produce  or  deliver  chonlcal  or  bioloclcal 
weapons,  of  items  that  would  assist  such 
countries    in    acquiring    such    ability,    to 
impose  sanctions  against  companies  which 
have  aided  in  the  prolIferati<m  of  chemical 
or  biological  weapons,  to  provide  for  sazx:- 
tions  against  countries  which  use  or  prepare 
to  use  chemical  or  biological  weapons  in  vio- 
lation of  international  law.  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs:  Ways  and  Means;  and  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  himself  and  Mr 
MATsni): 
H.R.  3034.  A  bill  to  provide  for  flood  pro 
tectlon  along  the  Sacramento  River,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FLAKE: 
H.R.    3035.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  clarify  the  burden  of 
proof  for  unlawful  employment  practices  in 
disparate  impact  cases,  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  3036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  provide  that  taxpay 
ers  who  invested  in  low-income  housing 
projects  before  January  1,  1984.  shall  re 
celve  the  same  transitional  relief  as  taxpay 
ers  who  so  invested  after  December  31.  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  ULi.  JONTZ  (for  himself,  Mr 
EVAMS.  Ms.  LOHO,  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Keknidy.  Mr.  Gejd 
ENSON.  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  De 
Fazio.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Un 
SOELD.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Rich 
ARDSON.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Paixone.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Stag 
GERS.     Mr.     Fauntroy.     Mr.     Hoch 

BR0ECKNER.    MT.    PEIGHAN.    Mr.    JOHN 

SON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Laughlin, 

Mr.  Owens  of  UUh.   Mr.   Poshard. 

Mr.     AuCoiN.     Mr.     Sawyer,     Mr 

Leland.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.     Edwards    of    California.     Ms 

Kaptur.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Lewis  of 

Georgia.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Prank,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Moody, 

Mr.   Rose.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.   Bohski. 

and  Mr.  Berman). 

H.R.  3037.  A  bill  providing  for  the  expan 

sion  of  the  services  the  Department  of  Vei 

erans  Affairs  provides  to  veterans  suffering 

from  post-traumatic  stress  disorder,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veler 

ans'  Affairs.  

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 
H.R.  3038.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  re 
quirements  regarding  a  segment  of  the  Ap 
palachian  Trail  corridor  in  Vermont:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  SIKORSKI: 
H.R.  3039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  direct  and 
guaranteed   student    loan    programs    under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  publi 
cize  the  current  loan  deferral  program  for 
full-time  volunteers  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
VISTA,  and  tax-exempt  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to   the  Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  direct  stu 
dent  loan  program  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  partial  loan 
cancellation  for  full-time  volunteer  service 
with  a  tax-exempt  organization,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  3041.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
rV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
forgive   guaranteed  student   loans   for  stu 
dent   borrowers   who   volunteer   for  service 
under  the  Peace  Corps  or  under  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  or  for  com- 
parable full-time  service  as  a  volunteer  with 
a  tax-exempt  organization;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WALGREN: 
H.R.  3042.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs    of    the    National    Institute    of 


Standards  and  Technology  for  fiscal  years 
1990.  1991.  and  1992.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
H.J.  Res.  377.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorizing  the  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  physical  desecration  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr  GEJDENSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut): 
H.J.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  12  through  23.  1989. 
as  National  Occupational  Safety  Aware 
ness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   GRANDY    i  for   himself.    Mr, 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr     Tauke.     Mr,     Lichtfoot.     Mr 
Nagle.  Mr,  AhCoin.  Mr,  Baker.  Mr, 
Ballenger.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT.    Mr.    Bateman.    Mrs.    Bentley. 
Mr,    Bereuter.    Mr.    Bilirakis.    Mr, 
Bliley.  Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Mr.   Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr.  Bunning. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr,  Calla- 
han. Mr,  Campbell  of  California.  Mr, 
Chandler.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Coble. 
Mr,  Couchlin.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr  Davis,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr,  Dellums. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Doug- 
las.  Mr,   Dreier  of   California.   Mr, 
Duncan,  Mr,  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.     Emerson.     Mr.     English.     Mr, 
Fawell.    Mr.    Frank.    Mr.    Prenzel. 
Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Gill 
MOR.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr 
Goodling.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr. 
Green.    Mr.   Gunderson.   Mr.    Han- 
cock. Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hastert.    Mr    Hefley.    Mr.    Henry. 
Mr.    Herger.    Mr,    Hiler.    Mr.    Hop 
kins.   Mr.   HoRTON.   Mr.   Houghton. 
Mr.     Hubbard.     Mr.     Hunter.     Mr. 
INHOFE.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut.  Mr,  Jones  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr,  Kanjorski.  Mr,  Kasich.  Mr, 
Lagomarsino.  Mr,  Lent,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California.  Mr,  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr. 
McCandless.    Mr.    McCollum.    Mr. 
McCrery.        Mr.        McDade.        Mr, 
McGrath.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr,  Mad- 
IGAN.  Mr,  Marlenee.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
Mr.     Martinez.     Mrs.     Meyers     of 
Kansas.    Mr,    Mfume.    Mr.    Michel. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.     Mr.     Molinari.     Mr. 
Montgomery.    Mr,    Moorhead.    Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton.    Mr.     NiELsoN     of    Utah.     Mr. 
OxLEY.    Mr.    Packard.    Mr.    Parris. 
Mr,     Pashayan.     Mr,     Paxon.     Mr, 
Penny,    Mr,    Porter.    Mr,    Purseix. 
Mr,     Ravenel.     Mr,     Recula.     Mr. 
Rhodes.    Mr.    Ridge.    Mr.    Roberts. 
Mr.   Rowland  of  Connecticut.   Mrs. 
Saiki.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
Schaefer.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Schuette. 
Mr.     ScHTJLZE.     Mr.     Shuster.     Mr. 
Skeen.   Mr.   Slaughter   of   Virginia, 
Ms.    Slaughter    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Smith   of   New   Jersey.    Mr.    Denny 
Smith.    Mr.    Smith    of    Texas.    Mr. 
Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Vermont.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.   Mr.    Robert   F.   Smith.    Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Solomon.   Mr,   Spence.   Mr,   Stange- 
LAND.   Mr.   Stearns.   Mr.   Stenholm. 


Mr.     Stump.    Mr.    Sund«uist.    Mr. 

Tallon,   Mr.   THO»tAS   of   Wyoming. 

Mr.     Thomas     of     California,     Mr. 

Traficant,  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Vander 

Jaot.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 

Weber.    Mr.    Weldon.   Mr.    Whitta- 

KER.    Mr.    Wolf,    Mr.    Wyden.    Mr. 

Young    of    Florida,    Mr.     Hammxr- 

schmidt.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 

Kennedy.    Mr.    Rohrabacher.    Mr. 

ViscLOSKY.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Bonior. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Hayes 

of    Louisiana.    Mr.    Gradison.    Mr. 

Shumway.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.     DeWine,     Mr.     Quillen,     Mr. 

Fields.    Mr.    Gekas.    Mr.    McEwen. 

Mr.     Skaggs.     Mr.     Hatcher.     Mr. 

Lantos.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Stallings. 

Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Jontz. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 

Panetta.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mrs.  Vucano- 

vich.    Mr.    Young    of    Alaska.    Mr. 

Myers   of    Indiana.    Mr.    Brown   of 

California,    Mr.    de    la    Garza.    Mr. 

Shaw,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Huckaby. 

Mr.    McMiLLEN    of    Maryland.    Mr. 

Lancaster.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.   Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 

Hoyeh.  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 

Skelton.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 

Lewis    of    Georgia,    Mr.    Dwyer    of 

New  Jersey.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 

Cardin.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and 

Mr.  Glickmani: 
H.J.  Res.  379.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  citizens  of  the  Sioux  City  Iowa,  trl- 
State  area  for  their  heroism  and  spirit  of 
volunteerism   in  selflessly  providing  assist- 
ance and  life-saving  services  to  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  of  United  Flight  232;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Fascell.   Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mrs.    Schroeder,    Mr.    Michel,    Mr. 

Smith  of   Florida,   Mr.   Weber.   Mr. 

Shumway.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Doug- 
las. Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens.  Mr.  Herger.  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Cour- 
ter. Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  California,  Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  McE^WEN.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Fa- 
leomavaega.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Apflecate,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Pcnu.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Sancmkister,  Mr.  Bun- 
ning. Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Maoigan.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Florio, 
and  Mr.  Shaw): 
H.  Con.  Res.  176.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  egregious  human  rights  violations  in 
Cuba  should  be  condemned  and  the  Presi- 
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dent  should  award  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  to  Armando  Valladares  for  out- 
standing efforts  to  secure  human  rights  and 
freedom  for  Cubans  and  millions  of  individ- 
uals throughout  the  world:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  177.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  should  issue  a  post- 
age stamp  commemorating  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  III,  on 
the  30th  anniversary  of  his  death;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GETPHARDT: 
H.  Res.  213.  Resolution  permitting  Repre- 
sentative Beilenson  of  California  to  contin- 
ue to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  101st  Congress;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    PAXON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Barton   of   Texas,   Itx.   Ballenger, 
Mr.    Campbell    of    CalUomia,    Mr. 
Cox,  Mr.  Dannemetzb,  Mr.  Dornam 
of  California.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ed- 
wAsos  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Gillmor, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Gun- 
derson, Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  HtnrrER, 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  McCrert,  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Rohra- 
bachxr,  Mr.  ScHirr,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont, 
Mr.    Solomon,    Mr.    Stearns.    Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Weber): 
H.   Res.   216.   Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  es- 
tablish the  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  13;  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  45:  Mr.  Vento  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  55:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Hefley,  Biir.  DxWihe,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mrs.  Roukkma,  and 
Mr.  McDxrmott. 

H.R.  293:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  357:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  500:  Mr,  Yates  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  578:  Mr.  Shaw  and  TAr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  765:  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Feigkan,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  772:  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  904:  Mrs.  Lowet  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Akaka,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Spence, 
Ms.  Slaughtsr  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  Solomon.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Yotmo  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Dannemxyer.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Htdk,  Mr.  Quillkn. 
and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  1189:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  1356:  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  1386:  Mr.  Engel. 


H.R.  1526:  Mr.  RnxsK. 

H.R.  1530:  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  and  Mr.  Market. 

H.R.  1730:  Mr.  Objsenson. 

H.R.  2008:  Mr.  Pashayan  and  Mr.  Jones. 

H.R.  2193:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  2224:  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  Meters  of 
Kansas,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  2237:  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  McE^lVEN. 

H.R.  2257:  Mr.  Rose  and  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska. 

H.R.  2258:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.    2259:    Mr.    Rohrabacher    and    Mr. 

HOLLOWAY. 

H.R.  2269:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  2360:  Mr.  McEwen. 
H.R.  2374:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Courter,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2460:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, and  Mr.  Stenholm. 
HJl.  2584:  Mr.  Leland. 
H.R.  2615;  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  2638:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina. 

H.R.  2642;  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  F^ickett,  and 
Mr.  Wolf. 
H.R.  2671:  Mr.  Walsh. 
H.R.  2700:  Mr,  Foglibtta, 
H.R.  2727:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr, 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr,  Applegate,  Mr,  Wylie, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr,  McEwen,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Stenholm,  lUr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  James,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr,  Jontz,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  B4r.  Hefner.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Browoer,  and  Mr.  Harris. 

H.R.  2750:  Mr.  Pursell  and  Mr.  Light- 
foot. 

H.R.  2751:  Mr.  I»ursell,  Mr.  Lightfoot. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont. 

H.R.  2778:  Mr,  Frost,  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr, 
Obey,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Holloway,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  2804:  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Combest, 
and  Mr.  Watkins, 

H.R.  2853:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  2926;  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
F*U8TER,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 
H.R.  2936:  Mr.  Penny. 
H.R.  2957:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
MoooY,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Tallon. 


Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Kan- 
jorski, Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 
H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
H.J.  Res.  147;  Mr.  Waxman. 
HJ.  Res.  151;  Mr.  Gejdknson.  Mr.  Sharp 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr' 
Traficant.  Mr.  Wilson.  Ui.  Darokn,  Mr. 
Rarall.     Mr.     Bevill.     Mr.     Frost.     Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor- 
gia.   Mr.    Hubbard.    Mr.    McCollum,    Mr. 
LowERY    of    California,    Mr.    Mfume,    Mr 
Payne  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

HJ.  Res.  217:  Ms.  Long.  J4r.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr,  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Applegate,  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Valertihe.  B4r. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Fustkr. 

H.J.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  McDkr- 
MOTT,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr,  Hoyeb,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  241:  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
H.J.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Antho- 
ny, Mr.  Bates.  B4r.  Carper,  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Good- 
ling.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Grant. 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr,  MtmPHY,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Pash- 
ayan, Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rscinji, 
Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Robinson.  B4rs.  Saiki.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  ScHxniE.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr,  Wylie, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  265;  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Clinger,  and  Mr.  Chapman. 
H.J.  Res.  268;  Mr.  DePazio. 
H.J.  Res.  354;  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Wilson 
Mr.   Smith   of  Florida,   Mr.   Morrison  of 
Washington,   Mr.   Rangel,   Bi«r.   Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.   Wolf.   Mr.   Horton.   Mr,   Solarz.   Mr! 
Kennedy.  Mr,  Schumer,  Mr,  Brennan,  Mr. 
Coyne,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 
H.  Con.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Hatcher. 
H.  Con.  Res.  140;  Mr.  Clinger  and  Ux. 
Smith  of  Vermont. 
H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Stearns. 
H.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California, 
H.   Res.   128:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.  Res.  190:  Mr.  Pursell  and  Mr.  Light- 
foot. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  nile  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2989 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
—Page      .  line      .  strike  "$5,600,000,000." 
and  insert  ■$5,597,000,000,". 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ByrdI. 


PRAYKH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DX>.,  offered  the  fol 
lowing  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

/  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all 
supplications,  prayers,  intercessioiis, 
and  girring  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all 
men;  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in 
authority;  that  toe  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty.— 1  Timothy  2:1,2. 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  the  Bible 
promises  "a  quiet  and  peaceable  life 
with  all  godliness  and  honesty"  if  we 
obey  the  exhortation  to  pray  for  all 
people  and  for  leadership.  Our  cities, 
our  Nation,  our  society,  seem  under  in- 
sidious and  viscioua  attacks  which  vio- 
late our  moral,  ethical,  and  spiritual 
foundations.  Despite  the  hard  work  of 
legislation,  despite  exorbitant  sums  of 
money  and  the  best  efforts  at  enforce- 
ment, chemical  dependency,  with  all 
the  evils  it  generates,  not  only  defies 
solution  but  grows  exponentially. 
Somehow,  if  even  as  a  last  resort,  even 
if  we  find  it  difficult  to  take  prayer  se- 
riously, help  us  to  try.  Help  us  to  hear 
the  simple  clichfe,  "When  aU  else  fails, 
try  prayer." 

Patient  Father,  teach  us  to  pray. 
Baptize  us  with  the  spirit  of  prayer  for 
the  sake  of  the  unnumbered  lives 
being  destroyed,  for  the  salvation  of 
our  Nation,  for  the  glory  of  God.  In 
Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  Senate  will  begin  consideration 
of  the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill 
at  10  o'clock  this  morning.  Once  action 
on  that  bill  is  completed,  the  Senate 
will  take  up  the  energy  and  water  ap- 
propriations bill.  Upon  disposition  of 
the  energy  and  water  bill,  the  Senate 
will  return  to  consideration  of  S.  1352. 
the  Defense  authorization  bill. 

For  the  information  of  Senators, 
votes  are  likely  to  occur  throughout 
the  day  and  into  the  evening.  As  I  pre- 
viously indicated  to  Senators,  both  in 
writing  and  orally  on  many  occasions, 
Thursday  is  the  day  on  which  votes 
are  possible  late  in  the  evening,  and  I 
expect  that  we  will  go  well  beyond  the 
7  o'clock  hour  with  respect  to  votes 
this  evening. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  remind 
Senators,  as  I  have  stated  publicly  on 
several  previous  occasions.  It  Is  my 
hope  at  the  very  close  of  business 
today  to  obtain  an  agreement  limiting 
amendments  to  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  those  which  have  been 
filed  as  of  the  close  of  business  today. 
Senators  will  have  had.  then.  4  days 
on  the  bill,  and  in  this  way  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  complete  action  on  it 
within  a  reasonable  time  next  week  to 
permit  us  to  complete  all  action  neces- 
sary in  time  for  the  scheduled  recess. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 

Bylr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  reserved 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  10 
o'clock    with    Senators    permitted    to 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS' 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  the  leader  time  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  of  the  two 
leaders  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  F.  TURNER,  DIRECTOR- 
DESIGNATE.  U.S.  FISH  AND 
WILDUFE  SERVICE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  President  Bush 
on  his  selection  of  Mr.  John  F.  Turner 
as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Mr.  Turner  brings  with 
him  impeccable  credentials  for  direct- 
ing this  Nation's  crucial  Federal  fish 
and  wildlife  management  programs. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  more 
than  450  national  wildlife  refuges  and 
70  national  fish  hatcheries,  listing  and 
recovering  of  endangered  species,  con- 
ducting research  and  management  for 
migratory  birds,  conserving  and  restor- 
ing nationally  significant  fisheries,  as- 
sisting Indian  tribes  in  their  fisheries 
management  efforts,  evaluating  the 
effects  of  development  projects  on  fish 
and  wildlife  with  emphasis  on  reduc- 
ing or  mitigating  adverse  impacts,  ad- 
ministering Federal  aid  funds  for 
State  fish  and  wildlife  restoration. 
Identifying  environmental  contami- 
nants that  threaten  fish  and  wildlife 
species,  and  enforcing  laws  protecting 
fish,  wildlife,  and  plants  from  exploi- 
tation by  poachers  and  commercial  In- 
terests. 

Mr.  Turner's  academic  achieve- 
ments, a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
biology  from  Notre  Dame  and  a  mas- 
ters  degree  In  wildlife  ecology  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  will  pro- 
vide him  with  a  strong  foundation  on 
which  to  make  sound,  practical  conser- 
vation decisions.  This  impressive  back- 
ground will  serve  him  well  during  this 
time  when  the  demand  on  living  re- 
source conservation  programs  has 
reached  global  proportions.  I  believe, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  have  passed  the 
point  in  both  history  and  reality 
where  only  a  single  nation  has  the 
ability  to  address  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  facing  many  of  our  fish, 
wildlife,  and  plant  populations.  We 
need  to  look  no  further  than  the  pre- 
cipitous declines  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can waterfowl  populations  and  the  Af- 
rican elephant  herds  to  find  dramatic 
examples  of  this  extremely  disturbing 
trend. 

However,  sound  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  entails  more  than  just 
academic  knowledge  about  such  sub- 
jects as  population  dynamics,  habitat 
manipulation,    species    identification. 


This  "bullet"  »ymbol  identifies  itaternents  or  insertions  which  are  noi  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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and  related  scientific  expertise.  In 
order  to  conduct  proactive  fish,  wild- 
life, and  plant  conservation  programs, 
one  needs  to  possess  the  ability  to  de- 
velop and  implement  these  programs 
with  an  understanding  of.  and  remmn- 
siveness  to,  a  broad  range  of  human 
interests,  such  as  development.  Jobs. 
multiple-use  recreation,  research, 
energy  production,  and  preservation. 
One  term  I've  heard  that  describes 
this  demanding  balancing  process  is 
■biopoUtics." 

According  to  Information  this  Sena- 
tor has  reviewed,  Mr.  Turner  has  the 
ability  to  effectively  apply  biopoUtics 
in  real-world  managonent  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.  His  19  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  Wyoming  Legislature 
as  a  member  and  later  as  a  leader  in 
various  capacities  within  that  State 
senate  give  him  the  background  to 
assess  the  needs  of  a  constituency. 
This  legislative  experience,  when  com- 
bined with  his  short  stints  as  Acting 
Governor,  provides  Mr.  Turner  with  a 
keen  insight  into  the  role  of  an  agency 
director.  Mr.  Turner's  close  affinity  to 
the  land,  as  evidenced  by  his  outdoor- 
oriented  interests  and  involvement 
with  numerous  wildlife  related  com- 
mittees, have  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  a  real  sense  of  con- 
servation ethics. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  with 
the  outstanding  credentials  pomessed 
by  the  President's  nominee.  Bir.  John 
F.  Turner  has  the  potential  to  become 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  suc- 
cessful Directors  that  the  UJS.  nsh 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  ever  had.  De- 
spite the  enormous  tasks  and  chal- 
lenges facing  him,  and  granted  his  de- 
cisions may  not  always  be  in  conso- 
nance with  the  views  of  others,  includ- 
ing some  Members  of  Congress.  I  am 
convinced  Mr.  Turner  has  the  capabil- 
ity and  courage  to  effectively  manage 
the  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  resources 
under  his  Jurisdiction. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr. 
Turner  upon  his  confirmation  by  this 
body,  and  wish  him  every  success  as  he 
assumes  his  new  responsibilities. 
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BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget.  It  is  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Hatch.  Senator  DbCohcihi.  Senator 
Thurmohs,  and  Senator  Bktah.  I 
think  it  is  clear  we  have  a  severe  prob- 
lem in  this  Nation  that  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

It  Is  very  interesting  that  in  1796 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  in 
which  he  said  if  I  could  Just  add  one 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it 
would  be  to  require  a  balanced  budget. 
He  favored  one  that  was  rigid,  where 
there  could  be  no  exceptions. 


What  we  have  introduced  is  one  that 
says  if  you  have  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
the  House  or  the  Senate  you  can  have 
an  unbalanced  budget.  There  are 
times  when  we  should  have  an  unbal- 
anced budget,  but  we  should  not  have 
them  year  after  year  after  year  after 
year.  That  is  what  we  have  done. 

We  are  getting  on  very  thin  ice.  We 
are  doing  precisely  what  we  tell  all  the 
developing  nations  they  should  not  do. 

One  of  the  little  changes— I  serve  on 
the  Budget  Committee— that  has  now 
been  made,  when  we  talk  about  inter- 
est, we  talk  about  net  interest.  The 
figure  we  should  talk  about  is  gross  in- 
terest. 

What  we  do  is  we  have  finessed 
these  figures  so  we  subtract  the  inter- 
est earned  from  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  before  we  list  interest  so  it 
does  not  look  so  bad.  The  real  figure  is 
gross  interest.  The  gross  interest 
figure,  fiscal  year  1980,  was  $83  billion. 
The  gross  interest  figure  this  fiscal 
year  will  be  $234  billion,  and  next 
year,  even  under  the  optimistic  fore- 
casts that  we  assumed  in  this  budget 
resolution,  which  assumes  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  sell  bonds  at 
5Vi  percent— and  that  is  an  optimistic 
scenario— next  year  under  even  the 
most  optimistic  scenario  the  gross  in- 
terest expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government  wUl  be  $263  billion.  The 
following  year,  unless  something  hap- 
pens that  I  do  not  anticipate,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Nation's  history  the 
No.  1  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  interest.  It  will  pass 
defense  as  the  No.  1  expenditure  of 
our  Government. 

We  Just  cannot  continue  this.  I  do 
not  care  whether  you  are  a  conserva- 
tive or  a  liberal.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  spend  an  increasing  percent- 
age of  our  tax  dollar  on  interest.  The 
fastest  growing  item  in  the  Federal 
budget  by  far  is  interest.  We  simply 
have  to  get  ahold  of  this  thing.  If  we 
get  ahold  of  it.  not  only  will  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  and  genera- 
tions to  come  benefit,  there  wiU  be  im- 
mediate benefits  in  this  coimtry. 

The  prime  rate  of  interest  today  in 
our  Nation  is  11  percent.  The  prime 
rate  of  interest  today  in  Japan  is  ZVi 
percent.  What  that  would  mean,  if  we 
could  get  interest  rates  down,  even 
down  to  8  percent,  would  be  a  startling 
change  in  the  economy  of  our  country. 
And  it  would  have  a  huge  benefit  on 
the  deficit  itself.  We  can  have  this 
snowball  going  in  the  right  direction 
rather  than  the  wrong  direction. 

When  you  have  a  $2.8  trillion  deficit, 
if  you  save  1  percent  in  interest,  you 
save  $28  billion  a  year.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money,  even  for  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama or  the  Senator  from  Washington 
or  the  Senator  from  Oregon  or  the 
Senator  from  Horida. 

There  is  another  factor  here  and 
that  is  the  redistribution  factor.  Who 
pays  the  $234  billion  that  we  will  pay 


this  year  in  interest?  By  and  large  it  is 
middle-income  people.  Who  gets  that 
$234  billion?  By  and  large  it  is  those 
who  are  more  fortunate.  So  it  is  a  re- 
distribution of  wealth,  taking  from 
people  of  limited  means,  giving  to 
those  who  are  more  fortunate.  We 
should  not  be  spending  our  money 
that  way. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  State 
legislature.  Mr.  President.  I  got  a 
letter  from  a  man  in  South  Roxana. 
IL.  He  had  13  points  to  his  letter.  The 
first  12  points  were  increased  services 
he  wanted  from  government  and  the 
13th  point  was  cut  taxes.  Believe  it  or 
not,  we  have  adopted  his  program. 

We  Just  have  to  recognize  we  have  a 
problem.  It  is  a  massive  problem,  and  I 
do  not  Imow  of  any  way  to  force  disd- 
pline  on  this  body  other  than  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  We  are  getting 
on  thin  ice.  I  cannot  tell  you  when 
that  ice  is  going  to  break,  but  I  know 
we  are  getting  out  there  on  thinner 
and  thinner  ice  and  we  better  get 
ahold  of  ourselves. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  here  will  Join 
in  voting  for  tliis  important  constitu- 
tional amendment. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  morning  business  is 
closed 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT,  AGRI- 
CULTURE, AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRlAnONS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  2883. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  2883)  twaMiiy  appropriations 
for  Rural  Development.  Acricultiue.  aixl 
Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990.  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consido- 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
with  amendments  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intmded 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 

HJl.2883 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed,  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
mtmey  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appn>- 
priated.  for  Rural  Development.  Africul- 
ture.  and  Related  Acendes  procrams  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1990.  and 
for  other  purposes;  namely: 

ITTLE  I— AGRICULTintAL  PBOGRAM8 
Pboductioii,  PKocassiBG  AMD  IIaixxitm: 

Omcx  or  thk  Skkbtaxt 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Of  fke  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  not  to 
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exceed  $50,000  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  310«.  $1,789,000:  Provided.  That  not 
to  exceed  $8,000  of  this  amount  shall  be 
available  for  official  reception  and  represen 
tatlon  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

CrARM  um  Kxrom  programs 
tPor  development  of  a  plan  by  the  Secre 
tary  for  returning  the  use  of  the  Commodi 
ty  Credit  Corporation  to  Its  primary  func 
tlon  which  was  to  buy  and  sell  competitively 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  offset  high  Amerl 
can  costs  and  to  maintain  his  fair  share  of 
world  markets;  and  to  restore  the  use  of  sec 
tlon  32  (30  per  centum  of  customs  receipts > 
as  authorized  by  law.  the  use  of  which  is 
presently  suspended,  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  secure  his  Income  from  the  user  of  his 
products  rather  than  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
to  enable  the  American  farmer  to  regain 
and  retain,  by  competitive  sales,  our  normal 
share  of  world  markets.  $500,000. 

[COMPIIATIOH  or  MTTHODS  DSKD  BY  FOREIGN 
COtniTRIES  TO  PROTECT  THEIR  DOMESTIC  AG 
RICOLTURE 

[To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  Investigate  and  compile  a  listmg  of  the 
laws  and  practices  used  by  foreign  countries 
to  protect  their  domestic  agriculture  from 
foreign  competition  and  to  expand  their  for 
eign  markeu  in  order  to  assist  the  Depart 
ment  in  regaining  and  retaining  our  fair 
share  of  world  markets,  $500,000.] 

OFTICE  OF  THE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY 

Por  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  includ 
ing  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109.  $397,000:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $3,000  of  this  amount 
shall  be  available  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  as  determined  by  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary. 

OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Program  Analysis,  including 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen 
lence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  use.  2225),  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  is  for  employment  under  5  USC 
3109.  $4,554,000. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
administration 

Por  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
to  carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this 
Act.  t»467.0001  t474.000. 

REMTAL  PAYMKRTS  lUSDAi 
IINCLCIDINC  TRAJtSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

For  payment  of  space  rental  and  related 
costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-313  for  pro 
grams  and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  are  included  in  this  Act. 
$49,467,000.  of  which  $3,000,000  shall  be  re 
talned  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
non-recurring  repairs  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture:  ProvuUd.  Thai 
in  the  event  an  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agnculture  should  require  modifi 
cation  of  space  needs,  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture  may  transfer  a  share  of  that  agen- 
cy's appropriation  made  available  by  this 
Act  to  this  appropriation,  or  may  transfer  a 
share  of  this  appropriation  to  that  agency's 
appropriation,  but  such  transfers  shall  not 
exceed   10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  space  rental  and  related  costs 
to  or  from  this  account. 

BUILDING  operations  AND  MAINTENANCE 

For  the  operation,  maintenance,  auid 
repair  of  Agriculture  buildings  pursuant  to 


the  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  authorized 
by  40  use  486.  $23,033,000. 

ADVISORY  committees     USDA' 

For  necessary  exjjenses  for  activities  of 
Advisory  Committees  of  the  E)epartment  of 
Agriculture  which  are  included  in  this  Act. 
$1,494,000:  Provided,  That  no  other  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  support  of  ac- 
tivities of  Advisory  Committees. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 
I  INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  except  for  expenses  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  section 
107g  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act. 
as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  9607g.  and  section 
6001  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act.  as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  6961. 
$20,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  appropriations  and 
funds  available  herein  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment may  be  transferred  to  any  agency  of 
the  Department  for  its  use  in  meeting  all  re- 
quirements pursuant  to  the  above  Acts  on 
Federal  and  non-Federal  lands. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 
INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

For  Personnel.  Finance  and  Management. 
Operations.  Information  Resources  Manage- 
ment. Advocskcy  and  Enterprise,  and  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judges  and  Judicial  Officer. 
$22,020,000  and  in  addition,  for  payment  of 
the  USDA  share  of  the  National  Communi- 
cations System.  $2,000;  making  a  total  of 
$22,022,000  for  Departmental  Administra- 
tion to  provide  for  necessary  expenses  for 
management  support  services  to  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for  gen- 
eral administration  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, repairs  and  alterations,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous supplies  auid  expenses  not  other- 
wise provided  for  and  necessary  for  the 
practical  and  efficient  work  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,  including  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706<ai  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225).  of  which  not  to  exceed  $10,000  is  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  applicable  appropriations  in  this  Act 
for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the  holding 
of  hearings  as  required  by  5  U.S.C.  551-558. 
[Working  Capital  Fund 

[An  amount  of  $3,750,000  is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Departmental  Working  Cap- 
ital Fund  to  increase  the  Government's 
equity  in  this  fund  and  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  automated  data  processing, 
data  communication,  and  other  related 
equipment  necessary  for  the  provision  of 
Departmental  centralized  services  to  the 
aigencies.] 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the   Assistant  Secretary   for  Governmental 
and   Public   Affairs   to  carry   out   the   pro- 
prams  funded  in  this  Act.  $414,000. 
PUBLIC  affairs 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices relating  to  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams Involving  public  affairs,  and  for  the 
dissemination  of  agricultural  information 
and  the  coordination  of  information,  work 


and  programs  authorized  by  Congress  in  the 
Department.  $7,964,000  including  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225).  of  which  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000, 
may  be  used  for  farmers'  bulletins  and  not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  thirty-two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  (known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agri- 
culture) as  authorized  by  44  U.S.C.  1301: 
Provided.  That  in  the  preparation  of  motion 
pictures  or  exhibits  by  the  Department,  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225). 

CONGRESSIONAL  RELATIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  for  liaison  with 
the  Congress  on  legislative  matters, 
[$497,000]  S588.000. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  for  programs  in- 
volving intergovernmental  affairs  and  liai- 
son within  the  executive  branch,  $479,000. 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

Por  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  including  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225).  [$51,576,000]  SS2,530.000.  in- 
cluding such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
contracting  and  other  arrangements  with 
public  agencies  and  private  persons  pursu- 
ant to  section  6(a)(8)  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-452),  and  in- 
cluding a  sum  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109;  and  including 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $95,000  for  certain  con- 
fidential operational  expenses  including  the 
payment  of  informants,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452  and  sec- 
tion 1337  of  Public  Law  97-98. 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Por  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel.  [$21,316,000] 
S22. 340.000. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economics 

Por  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics  to 
carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this  Act, 
$454,000. 

Economic  Research  Service 

Por  necessary  expenses  of  the  Economic 
Research  Service  in  conducting  economic  re- 
search and  service  relating  to  agricultural 
production,  marketing,  and  distribution,  as 
authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627).  and  other 
laws,  including  economics  of  marketing; 
analyses  relating  to  farm  prices.  Income  and 
population,  and  demand  for  farm  products, 
use  of  resources  In  agriculture,  adjustments, 
costs  Eind  returns  In  farming,  and  farm  fi- 
nance; research  relating  to  the  economic 
and  marketing  aspects  of  farmer  coopera- 
tives; and  for  analysis  of  supply  and  demand 
for  farm  products  in  foreign  countries  and 
their  effect  on  prospects  for  United  States 
exports,  progress  in  economic  development 
and  its  relation  to  sales  of  farm  products,  as- 
sembly and  analysis  of  agricultural  trade 
statistics  and  analysis  of  international  fi- 
nancial and  monetary  programs  and  policies 
as  they  affect  the  competitive  position  of 
United  States  farm  producU.  [$50,489,000] 
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$51,714,000;  of  which  $500,000  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  investigation,  determination  and 
finding  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  production 
of  food  and  upon  the  agricultural  economy 
of  any  proposed  action  affecting  such  sub- 
ject matter  pending  before  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  presentation,  in  the  public  Interest, 
before  said  Administrator,  other  agencies  or 
before  the  courts:  Provided,  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  to  continue  to 
gather  statistics  and  conduct  a  special  study 
on  the  price  spread  between  the  fanner  and 
the  consumer:  Provided  further.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225):  Provided  further.  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  analysis  of 
statistics  and  related  facts  on  foreign  pro- 
duction and  full  and  complete  information 
on  methods  used  by  other  coimtries  to  move 
farm  commodities  In  world  trade  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 
National  AGRicxn,TmtAL  Statistics  Service 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Statistics  Service  in  conducting 
statistical  reporting  and  service  work,  in- 
cluding crop  and  livestock  estimates,  statis- 
tical coordination  and  improvements,  and 
marketing  surveys,  as  authorized  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Act  of  1948  (7  U.S.C. 
1621-1627)  and  other  laws,  $67,901,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to 
exceed  $40,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

World  Agricxtltxtral  Oittlook  Board 

Por  necessary  expenses  of  the  World  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Board  to  coordinate  and 
review  all  commodity  and  aggregate  agricul- 
tural and  food  data  used  to  develop  outlook 
and  situation  material  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  authorized  by  the 
AgriciUtural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  n.S.C. 
1622g).  $1,936,000:  Provided,  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225). 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

SCIKNCK  mm  EODCATIOM 

For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science 
and  Education  to  administer  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  for  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service,  Extension  Service,  and  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Ubrary,  $438,000. 
AGRicui.TnRAL  Research  Service 
iiMCLnsiMG  transfbu  op  puitdsi 

Por  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  to  perform  agri- 
cultural research  and  demonstration  relat- 
ing to  production,  utilization,  marketing, 
and  distribution  (not  otherwise  provided 
for),  home  economics  or  nutrition  and  con- 
sumer use,  and  for  acquisition  of  lands  by 
donation,  exchange,  or  purchase  at  a  nomi- 
nal cost  not  to  exceed  $100,  [15119,500,000] 
$531,447,000:  Provided,  That  appropriations 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  temporary 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  UJS.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
$115,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  appropriated  herein  can  be  used  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  organiz- 
ers of  national   and  international  confer- 


ences. If  such  conferences  are  in  support  of 
agency  programs:  Provided  further,  That  ap- 
propriations hereunder  shaU  be  available 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  air- 
craft and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  one 
for  replacement  only:  Provided  further. 
That  uniform  allowances  for  each  luii- 
formed  employee  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  $400 
annually:  Provided  further.  That  appropria- 
tions hereunder  shall  be  avaUable  to  con- 
duct marketing  research:  Provided  further. 
That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be 
available  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250  for  the 
construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of  buUd- 
ings  and  improvements,  but  unless  other- 
wise provided  the  cost  of  constructing  any 
one  building  shall  not  exceed  $250,000, 
except  for  headhouses  or  greenhouses 
which  shall  each  be  limited  to  $750,000,  and 
except  for  ten  buildings  to  be  constructed  or 
improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  [$400,000] 
$500,000  each,  and  the  cost  of  altering  any 
one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  current  re- 
placement value  of  the  building  or  $250,000, 
whichever  is  greater:  Provided  further.  That 
the  limitations  on  alterations  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  modernization  or 
replacement  of  existing  facilities  at  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland:  Provided  further.  That  the 
foregoing  limitations  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
placement of  buildings  needed  to  carry  out 
the  Act  of  April  24,  1948  (21  U.S.C.  113a): 
Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions on  purchase  of  land  shaU  not  apply  to 
the  purchase  of  land  at  Corvallis,  Oregon; 
Weslaco,  Texas;  and  Klmberly,  Idaho:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $190,000 
of  this  appropriation  may  be  transferred  to 
and  merged  with  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science 
and  Education  for  the  scientific  review  of 
international  issues  involving  agricultural 
chemicals  and  food  additives. 

Special  fimd:  To  provide  for  additional 
labor,  subprofessional,  and  Junior  scientific 
help  to  be  employed  under  contracts  and  co- 
operative agreements  to  strengthen  the 
work  at  Federal  research  installations  in  the 
field,  $2,000,000. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  acquisition  of  land,  construction, 
repair,  improvement,  extension,  alteration. 
and  purchase  of  fixed  equipment  or  facili- 
ties as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  agricultur- 
al research  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  not  otherwise  provided. 
[$5,390,000]  $11,735,000:  Provided,  That  fa- 
cilities to  house  Bonsai  collections  at  the 
National  Arboretum  may  be  constructed 
with  funds  accepted  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  94-129  (20  U.S.C.  195)  and  the 
limitation  on  construction  contained  in  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912  (40  U.S.C.  68)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  construction  of  such  facul- 
ties: Provided  further.  That  fimds  recovered 
in  satisfaction  of  Judgment  at  the  Plum 
Island  Animal  Disease  Center  shall  be  avail- 
able and  augment  funds  appropriated  in  a 
prior  fiscal  year  for  construction  at  Plum 
Island  Animal  Disease  Center  and  be  used 
for  construction  necessary  to  consolidate  re- 
search and  operations  at  the  Center  and  for 
renovation  of  the  Beltsville  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  for  cooperative  forestry  and  other 
research,  for  facilities,  and  for  other  ex- 
penses, including  [$158,545,000] 
$155,545,000  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Hatch  Act  approved  March  2, 


1887,  as  amended,  including  administration 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  penalty  mail  costs  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  under  section  6  of 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as  amended,  and  pay- 
ments under  section  1361(c)  of  the  Act  of 
October  3,  1980  (7  U.S.C.  301n  )• 
[$12,975,000]  $17,500,000  for  granU  for  co- 
operative forestry  research  under  the  Act 
approved  October  10,  1962  (16  UJ3.C.  582a- 
582-a7),  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318 
approved  June  23,  1972.  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  and  payments  under  sec- 
tion 1361(c)  of  the  Act  of  October  3.  1980  (7 
U.S.C.  30 In.);  $25,333,000  for  paymenU  to 
the  1890  land-grant  colleges,  including  Tus- 
kegee  University,  for  research  under  section 
1445  of  the  National  Agricultural  Research, 
Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977 
(Public  Law  95-113),  as  amended,  including 
administration  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  penalty  mail  costs 
of  the  1890  land-grant  colleges  Including 
Tuskegee         University;  [$47,835,000] 

$45,838,000  for  contracts  and  grants  for  ag- 
ricultural research  under  the  Act  of  August 
4,     1965,    as    amended    (7    VS.C.    4501)- 
[$40,416,000]    $45,716,000   for   competitive 
research  grants  including  administrative  ex- 
penses; $5,476,000  for  the  support  of  animal 
health  and  disease  programs  authorized  by 
section  1433  of  Public  Law  95-113.  including 
administrative         expenses;         [$200,000] 
$425,000  for  supplemental  and  alternative 
crops  and  products  as  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional   Agricultural    Research,    Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3319d);    [$1,168,000]    $5,368,000  for  grants 
for  research  and  construction  of  facilities  to 
conduct  research  pursuant  to  the  Critical 
Agricultival  Materials  Act  of  1984  (7  U^.C. 
178);  and  section  1472  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1977.  as  amended  (7  D.S.C. 
3318),  to  remain  available  until  expended; 
$475,000  for  rangeland  research  grants  as 
authorized  by  subtitle  M  of  the  National 
Agricultural     Research,     Extension,     and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  amended; 
[$5,754,000]    $6,254,000  for  higher  educa- 
tion grants  under  section  1417(a)  of  Public 
Law  95-113,  as  amended  (7  UJS.C.  3152(a)): 
$3,750,000  for  grants  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1475  of  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of     1977     and     other     Acts;     [$2,000,000] 
$3,152,000  for  grants  to  SUtes  for  the  oper- 
ation  of   international   trade   development 
centers,  as  authorized  by  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
32?:);  $4,450,000  for  low-input  agriculture  as 
authorized  by  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of      1977      (7      U.S.C.      4701-4710);      and 
[$11,248,000]  $22,348,000  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice  activities,    including   coordination   and 
program   leadership   for   higher  education 
work  of  the  Department,  administration  of 
payments  to  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  funds  for  employment  pursuant  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not 
to  exceed  $100,000  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.       3109;       in       all,       [$319,625,000] 
$341,630,000. 

buildings  and  FACnjTIXS 
Por  acquisition  of  land,  construction, 
repair,  improvement,  extension,  alteration, 
and  purchase  of  fixed  equipment  or  facili- 
ties and  for  grants  to  States  and  other  eligi- 
ble recipients  for  such  purposes,  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  agricultural  research. 
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extenal<m  and  temching  programs  of  the  De 
[Mutxnent  of  AgrictUture.  where  not  other 
wiM  provided.  [$23,960,000]  $49,414,000. 
E^zTXHSioii  ScancE 
Paymenta  to  SUtes.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
the    Virgin    I«'»"H«    IClcronesia.    Northern 
MATianas  and  American  Samoa:  For  pay 
menu  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, to  be  distributed  under  sections  3<b)  and 
3(c)  of  said  Act,  for  retirement  and  employ 
ees'  compensation  costs  for  extension  agents 
and  for  costs  of  penalty  mail  for  cooperative 
extension  agents  and  State  extension  direc 
tora,  t$24«,5«4.000]  t241.S94.O0ff.  payments 
for  the  nutrition  and  family  education  pro- 
gram for  low-income   areas  under  section 
3<d)  of  the  Act.  $58,635,000:  [payments  for 
the  urban  gardening  program  under  section 
3(d)  of  the  Act.  $3,500,000]:  paymenU  for 
the  pest  management  program  under  sec- 
Uon  3(d>  of  the  Act.  $7,164,000:  [payments 
for  the  farm  safety  program  under  section 
3(d)  of  the  Act.  $970,000;]  payments  for  the 
pesticide  Impact  assessment  program  under 
secUon  3(d)  of  the  Act.  $2,560,000:  grants  to 
upgrade  1890  land-grant  coUege  extension 
facilities  as  authorised  by  section  1416  of 
Public   Law   99-198.   $9,508,000.    to   remain 
available  until  expended;  payments  for  the 
rural    development   centers    under   section 
3(d)  of  the  Act,  $950,000:  payments  for  ex 
tension  work  under  section  209(c)  of  PubUc 
Law    93-471.     $953,000;     payments     for     a 
groundwater  quality  program  under  section 
3(d)   of    the   Act.    [$4,000,000]    tS.SOO.OO0. 
payments  for  a  financial  management  as 
sistance  program  under  section  3(d>  of  the 
Act,  $1,427,000;  for  special  grants  for  fln&n 
claUy  stressed  farmers  and  dislocated  farm 
ers  as  authorized  by  PubUc  Law   100-219. 
$3,350,000   pavmenU  for  carrring  out   the 
jnovitiOTU  of  the  RenevMbU  Resouive  Ex 
tension  Act  of  1978  under  3(dl  of  the  Act, 
1 2,785,000;    and    payments    for    extension 
work  by  the  colleges  receiving  the  benefits 
of  the  second  MorriU  Act  (7  DJS.C.  321-326. 
328)  and  Tuskegee  University.  $22,000,000: 
in  all.  [$361,631,000]  t3S7.426.000.  at  which 
not  less  than  $79,400,000  is  for  Home  Eco- 
nomics: Provided,  That  funds  hereby  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  3(c)  of  the  Act 
of  June  26.  1953,  and  section  506  of  the  Act 
of  June  23.  1972.  as  amended,  shall  not  be 
paid  to  any  State.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or 
the   Virgin    Islands,   Micronesia,    Northern 
ICarianas.    and   American   Samoa    prior   to 
availability  of  an  equal  sum  from  non-Ped- 
eral  sources  for  expenditure  during  the  cur 
rent  fiscal  year. 

Pederal  administration  and  coordination: 
Por  ■dmlnistration  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26.  1953.  the 
Act  of  August  11,  1955.  the  Act  of  October  5. 
1962.  secUon  506  of  the  Act  of  June  23.  1972. 
aecUon  209(d)  of  PubUc  Law  93-471.  and  the 
Act  of  September  29.  1977  (7  U£.C.  341 
349).  as  amended,  and  section  1361(c)  of  the 
Act  of  October  3.  1980  (7  UAC.  301n.).  and 
to  coordinate  and  provide  program  leader 
ship  for  the  extension  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  several  SUtes  and  Insular  pos- 
aeaaions.  [$7,319,000]  t9.24S.000.  of  which 
DOt  len  than  $2,300,000  is  for  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

NATIOMAL  AcaiCOLTTTIlAl.  LnaABY 

YOT  necessary  expenses  of  the   National 
Agricultural  Ubrary.  [$14,448,000] 

tl4.947.0O0:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  employment  pur 
suant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C 
222S).  and  not  to  exceed  $35,000  shall  be 
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available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.     preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  merged  with 
3109:  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed     such  transferred  amounU. 
$675,000  shall   be  available   pursuant  to  7  buiu>iii<»  ahd  rACiunxs 
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U.S.C.  2250  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  improvements:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  t400.000  shall  be  availal>le  for  a 
grant  pursuant  to  section  1472  of  the  Na- 
tional AiniculturtU  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3818/. 

OmCK  or  THK  ASSISTAKT  SBCRBTAHy  FOH 

Majuutihg  ahd  iRSPBcnoH  Services 
Por  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mar- 
keting and  Inspection  Services  to  administer 
programs  under  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service.  Pood  Safety  and  Inspec 
tion  Service.  Pederal  Grain  Inspection  Serv- 
ice. Agricultural  C<x)perative  Service.  Agri 
cultural  Marketing  Service  (including  Office 
of  Transportation)  and  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Administration.  $427,000. 

AmMAL  Ain>  Puurr  Hkalth  iKSPwrnoN 
Service 

salaries  and  expenses 

<  tRCLODIIIG  transfers  OP  FUNDSI 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
including  those  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1947.  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  114b- 
c).  necessary  to  prevent,  (X)ntrol,  and  eradi- 
cate pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases;  to 
carry  out  inspection,  quarantine,  and  regu- 
latory activities;  to  discharge  the  authorities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Act  of  March  2.  1931  (46  Stat.  1468:  7  U.S.C. 
426-426b):  and  to  protect  the  environment, 
as     authorized     by      law.      [$342,146,000] 
t3S2.768.000.  of  which   $4,500,000  shaU  be 
available  for  the  control  of  outbreaks  of  in- 
sects, plant  diseases,  animal  diseases  and  for 
control  of  pest  animals  and  birds  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  meet  emergency  condi- 
tions:   Provided,    That    $1,000,000    of    the 
funds  for  control  of  the  fire  ant  shall  be 
placed    in    reserve   for   matching   purposes 
with  States  which  may  come  into  the  pro- 
gram: Proxnded  further.  That  no  fimds  shall 
be  used  to  formulate  or  administer  a  brucel- 
losis eradication   program   for  the  current 
fiscal  year  that  does  not  require  minimum 
matching  by  the  SUtes  of  at  least  40  per 
centum;  Provided  further.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  field  employ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $40,000  shaU 
be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  Provided  further.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  aircraft  and  the  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  two.  of  which  one  shall  be  for 
replacement  only:    Provided  further.   That 
uniform  allowances  for  each  uniformed  em- 
ployee of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
$400  annually:  Provided  further.  That,  in  ad- 
dition, in  emergencies  which  threaten  any 
segment  of  the  agricultural  production  in- 
dustry of  this  country,  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  from  other  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  agencies  or  corporations  of 
the  Department  such  sums  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  to  be  available  only  in  such  emer- 
gencies  for  the   arrest  and  eradication  of 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  or  pests  of 
animals,  poultry,  or  plante.  and  for  expenses 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  February  28. 

1947.  as  amended,  and  section  102  of  the  Act 
of  September  31.  1944.  as  amended,  and  any 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  transferred 
for  such  emergency  purposes  in  the  next 


Por  plans,  construction,  repair,  improve- 
ment, extension,  alteration,  and  purehase  of 
fixed  equipment  or  facilities,  as  authorized 
by  7  U.S.C.  2250.  and  acquisition  of  land  as 
authorized  by  7  U.S.C.  428a.  [$15,172,000] 
tll.672,000. 

Pood  SArmr  and  Insfbction  Service 
Por  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices authorized  by  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act,  as  amended, 
$422,799,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  field  employment 
pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to 
exceed  $75,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able pursuant  to  law  (7  U.S.C.  2250)  for  the 
alteration  and  repair  of  buildings  and  im- 
provements, but  the  cost  of  altering  any  one 
building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  current  re- 
placement value  of  the  building. 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  United  SUtes  Grain 
Standards  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  stand- 
ardization activities  related  to  grain  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  including  field  employment  pur- 
suant to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109.  $8,185,000:  ProxHded.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  pursuant  to  law 
(7  U.S.C.  2250)  for  the  alteration  and  repair 
of  buildings  and  improvements,  but,  unless 
otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  altering  any 
one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shaU  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  current  re- 
placement value  of  the  building:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
any  person  or  persons  who  require,  or  who 
authorize  payments  from  fee-supported 
funds  to  any  person  or  persons  who  require 
nonexport.  nonterminal  interior  elevators  to 
Doaintain  records  not  involving  official  in- 
spection or  official  weighing  in  the  United 
SUtes  under  PubUc  Law  94-582  other  than 
those  necessary  to  fulfiU  the  purposes  of 
such  Act. 

INSPECTION  AND  WEIGHING  SERVICES 

LIMITATION  ON  INSPECTION  AND  WEIGHING 

SERVICES  EXPENSES 

Not  to  exceed  $36,856,000  (from  fees  col- 
lected) shall  be  obligated  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  Inspection  and  Weighing 
Servl(«s. 

ACRKnTLTURAL  COOPERATTVE  SERVICX 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  July  2.  1926 
(7  U.S.C.  451-457).  and  for  activities  relating 
to  the  marketing  aspects  of  cooperatives,  in- 
cluding economic  research  and  analysis  and 
the  appUcation  of  economic  research  find- 
ings, as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627),  and 
for  activities  with  institutions  or  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world  concerning  the 
development  and  operation  of  agricultural 
cooperaUves  (7  XJJB.C.  3291),  $4,714,000;  of 
which  $09,000  shaU  be  available  for  a  field 
ottloe  in  HawaU:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shaU  be  available  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 


UM  I 


706<a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1»44  (7  UJ&C. 
222S),  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000  abaU  be 
available  for  employment  under  5  UJS.C. 
3109. 

AORICVLTUXAL  M*»»griMM  SBTVICX 
MARKKTHrO  SBVICD 

For  necenary  expenses  to  carry  on  aerv- 
loes  related  to  oonmimer  protection,  agricul- 
tural marketing  and  diitritiution  and  regulap 
tory  programs  as  authoriied  by  law,  and  for 
administration  and  ooordinatiiMi  of  pay- 
ments to  States;  including  field  employment 
pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  UJB.C.  233S).  and  not  to 
exceed  $70,000  for  onployment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109.  [$33,187,0001  t33.15S.00O:  of 
which  not  leas  than  $1,623,000  abaU  be 
available  tor  the  Wholesale  Market  Devel- 
opment Program  for  the  deaicn  and  devel- 
opment of  wholesale  and  farmer  market  fa- 
cilities for  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  country:  Provided.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  pursuant  to  law  (7 
U.S.C.  3250)  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  improvranenta,  but,  unless 
otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  altering  any 
one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  cmtum  of  the  current  re- 
placement value  of  the  building. 

LnfTTATION  ON  ADmHISnAtlVX  KUMUMg 

Not  to  exceed  $37,962,000  (from  fees  col- 
lected) shaU  be  obligated  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  administrative  expenses. 

FUNDS  POR  STRXNGTUXMUKi  MAXKKIS,  IIKX>IIX, 

AMD  SDFPLT  (SSCTIOII  Sa) 

(DICLODING  TSARSnas  OF  FDRBS) 

Funds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  AugtiKt  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  shaU 
be  used  only  for  ccmunodity  program  ex- 
penses as  authorized  therein,  and  other  re- 
lated operating  expenses,  except  for  (1) 
transfers  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  authorized  by  the  Flah  and  WOdlife  Act 
of  August  8.  1956;  (2)  tranafen  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act;  and  (3)  not  more  than 
$8,007,000  for  formulation  and  administra- 
tion of  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders 
pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

PATlfXHTB  TO  8TATXS  AlIB  POSSISSIONS 

For  payments  to  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, bureaus  and  departments  of  markets, 
and  similar  agencies  for  marketing  activities 
under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  UJS.C.  1623(b)), 
[$942,000]  tl.SOO.OOO. 

Office  of  Tkahspostatioh 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices related  to  agricultural  transportation 
programs  as  authorised  by  law;  inffimtinif 
field  employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  UJB.C.  2225), 
and  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  employmmt 
under  5  U.aC.  3100,  $2,397,000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  Uw  (7  nj8.C.  22S0)  for  the  al- 
teration and  repair  of  buikUngs  and  im- 
provements, but,  unless  otherwise  iwovided. 
the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during 
the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  current  replacement  valtie  of 
the  building. 
Packxbs  amo  Stocktakos  AMmiisiaATioir 

For  necessary  expenses  fen*  admlnistratltm 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyank  Act.  as  au- 
thorised by  law,  and  for  certifying  proce- 
dures used  to  protect  imiiliBsiii  of  fann 
products,  Inrhiding  field  employment  pursu- 
ant to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  D.8.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 


$5,000  for  employment  under  5  U,S.C.  3100. 
$9,562,000. 

Fasm  Inoomx  Stabilization 

OFTICB  op  TBX  URnKB  SxCKKIAaT  for  IlfRS- 
RATIOIIAL    AFTAIXS    AND    COMMODITT    PRO- 


Por  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  tlie  Under  Secretai7  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  CTcMnmodity  Programs  to 
administer  the  laws  enacted  by  (Congress  for 
the  Agricultural  Stabilixation  and  Conservsr 
tion  Service,  Office  of  InternatiiHial  Coop- 
eration and  Development,  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  and  the  Commodity  Oedit 
Corporation,  $419,000. 

AouctrLTUXAL  Stabilization  and 
(^NSBVATiON  Service 

SALARIES  AND  KXPENSKB 
(mCLUDING  TRANSFESS  OF  FUNDS) 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Omserva- 
tion  Service,  including  expenses  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  programs  authorized  by 
title  in  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393); 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.);  sections  7  to  15,  16(a). 
16(f),  and  17  of  the  SoU  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590o,  590p(a), 
590p(f),  and  S90q);  secUons  1001  to  1004. 
1006  to  1008.  and  1010  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  as  added  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1501  to  1504,  1506  to  1508,  and  1510);  the 
Water  Bank  Act.  as  amended  (16  TJJB.C. 
1301-1311);  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Aasist- 
anoe  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2101);  sections 
202(c)  and  205  of  UUe  n  of  the  O>lorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  (43  n.S.C.  1592(c).  1595);  sections 
401,  402,  and  4(K  to  406  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2201  to  2205); 
the    United    States    Warehouse    Act.    as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  241-273);  and  laws  per- 
taining to  the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corporar 
tkm,  not  to  exceed  $632,588,000.  to  be  de- 
rived   by    transfer    fitmi    the    C>>mmodity 
Credit   Ck>rporation   fund:   ProxHded,   That 
other  funds  made  available  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Ck>nservation  Service 
for  authorized  activities  may  be  advanced  to 
and  merged  with  this  account*  Provided  fur- 
ther, ThMl  these  funds  shall  be  available  for 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944   (7   U.8.C.   2235).   and   not  to   exceed 
$100,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  VJR.C.  3109:  Provided  further.  That 
no  part  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  ShaU  be  used  (1)  to  influence  the 
vote  in  any  referendum;  (2)  to  influence  ag- 
ricultural legislation,  except  as  permitted  in 
18  UJS.C.  1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other 
expenses  of  members  of  county  and  commu- 
nis committees  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Son  Omservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  for  en- 
gaging in  any  activities  other  than  advisory 
and  supervisory  duties  snd  delegated  pro- 
gram functicms  prescribed  in  administrative 
regulations. 

PAixY  nroamm  »  fbocbam 

(IHCLDSING  TXAIISRSS  OF  FUNDS) 

For  necessary  expenses  involved  in 
making  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farm- 
as  for  milk  or  cows  producing  such  mUk 
and  manufacturers  of  dairy  products  who 
have  been  directed  to  remove  their  milk  or 
dairy  products  from  commercial  markets  be- 
cause it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  reg- 
istered and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal 


Oovemment.  and  in  making  indemnity  pay- 
ments for  milk,  or  cows  producing  such 
milk,  at  a  fair  market  valtie  to  any  (Wry 
fanner  wtio  is  directed  to  remove  his  mUk 
from  commercial  markets  because  of  (1)  the 
presence  of  moducts  of  nuclear  radiation  or 
f aUout  if  such  contamination  is  not  due  to 
the  fault  of  the  fanner,  or  (2)  leakhies  of 
chemicals  or  toxic  substances  not  tnri^^df^ 
under  the  first  sentence  of  the  Act  of 
August  13, 1968.  as  amended  (7  n.8.C.  450j), 
if  such  rhrmirals  or  toxic  sntastanoes  were 
not  used  in  a  mannrr  contrary  to  TTHfahle 
regulationB  or  i»>«»»fa«f  instra^JfOiM  provided 
at  the  time  of  use  and  the  contamination  is 
not  due  to  the  fault  of  the  fanner,  $5,000: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  ShaU  be  used  to  make  indemnity 
payments  to  any  faimeri^iaae  mUk  was  re- 
moved from  commercial  markets  as  a  result 
of  his  wQlful  faOure  to  foUow  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  amount  »*i»n  be 
transferred  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
is  authorised  to  utilize  the  services,  faciU- 
Ues,  and  authorities  of  the  Ooounodity 
Oedit  Corporation  for  the  puipose  of 
making  dairy  indenmity  disbiusement. 

CORPORATIONS 
The  foUowing  corptnations  and  agencies 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expend- 
itures, within  the  limits  of  fuiMk  and  bor- 
rowing authority  available  to  each  such  cor- 
porati<ni  or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law, 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commit- 
ments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitar 
tions  as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  corporation 
or  agmcy,  except  as  liereinafter  provided. 
Fkobul  Cxop  Imsuxancs  CoaroBATioii 

AOMDIISIXATIVB  AKS  OnBATOKI  XUaasiS 

For  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses, as  authoriaed  by  the  Fedoal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  ss  amended  (7  U.8.C.  1516). 
$225,626,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$700  ShaU  be  available  for  official  reception 
and  remvsentatlon  expenses,  as  authmised 
by  7  U.S.C.  1506(1). 

FXI^RAL  CKOP  nreURAMCE  (XHWORATION  FUNS 

For  paymente  as  authorised  by  section 
508(b)  of  the  Federal  Oop  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended.  $162,939,000,  of  which  $28362.000 
is  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Crop  inattrmng^ 
Corporation  Fund  for  agents'  commimian 
and  loss  adjustment  obligattons  incunvd 
during  priOT  years,  but  not  previously  reim- 
bursed, as  i»ovided  for  under  the  pixnrisians 
of  section  516(a)  of  the  Act. 

COMMODITT  ClKDIT  0>BPOBATICMI 
■UMBUKSBfXNT  PCMt  MZT  ■»«!  t»w»«  t ji^nfM 

[For  fiscal  year  1990,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Oedit  Corporation  for  net  realised  losses 
sustained,  but  not  previously  reimbursed 
(estimated  to  be  $4300.000,000  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1990  Budget  Request  (H. 
Doc.  101^)),  but  not  to  exceed 
$4,233,000,000,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  August  17,  1961.  as  amended  (15 
V&C.  713a-ll). 

[Such  funds  are  approivlated  to  reim- 
burse the  Ckmmratkm  to  restore  Inmci  in- 
curred during  fiscal  years  lOM  and  lOOO  in 
the  amount  of  $1,960,000,000  fai  ^iiMrtion 
with  carrying  out  the  Export  &ihanoement 
Program  (Efa>),  $264,000,000  to  restore 
losses  incurred  in  omnectian  with  carrying 
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out  the  Targeted  Export  Assistance  Pro 
gram  (TEA),  and  $2,000,000,000  to  restore 
losses  In  connection  with  carrying  out  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program.  J 

For  fiscal  year  1990,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  Commodxty 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  losses 
sustained  or  anticipated,  but  not  previously 
reimburted.  but  not  to  exceed  t4.S00.000.000. 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
17.  1961.  as  amended  flS  U.S.C.  713a-lli. 

SHORT-TKRM  EXI>ORT  CRKOIT 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
make  available  not  less  than  $5,000,000,000 
In  credit  guarantees  under  Its  export  credit 
guarantee  program  for  short-term  credit  ex- 
tended to  finance  the  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof,  as  authorized  by  section 
n  25(b)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-198). 

IHTERMZDLATE  EXI*ORT  CRBJIT 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
make  avaUable  not  less  than  $500,000,000  in 
credit  guarantees  under  its  export  guaran 
tee  program  for  Intermediate-term  credit 
extended  to  finance  the  export  sales  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof,  as  authorized  by  sec 
tion  1131(3KB)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985  (Public  Law  99-198). 

GDrERAJL  SALES  MANAGER 
1 INCLODIKO  TRAWSFTRS  OF  rUNDS  • 

Not  to  exceed  $7,415,000  may   be   trans 
ferred  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora 
tion   funds  to  support   the  General  Sales 
Manager,  of  which  up  to  $4,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  purpose  of  selling  sur 
plus  agricultural   commodities   from   Com- 
modity   Credit    Corporation    inventory    in 
world  trade  at  competitive  prices  for  the 
purpose    of    regaining    and    retaining    our 
normal  share  of  world  markets.  The  Gener 
al  Sales  Manager  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  General  Sales 
Manager  shall  obtain,  assimilate,  tmd  ana 
lyze  all  available  Information  on  develop 
ments  related  to  private  sales,  as  well  as 
those  funded  by  the  Corporation,  including 
grade  and  quality  as  sold  and  as  delivered, 
including  information  relating  to  the  effec 
tiveness  of  greater  reliance  by  the  General 
Sales  Manager  upon  loan  guarantees  as  con- 
trasted to  direct  loans  for  financing  com 
mercial  export  sales  of   agricultural  com 
modlties   out   of   private   stocks   on   credit 
terms,  as  provided  in  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978.  Public  Law 
95-501.  and  shall  submit  quarterly  reports 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
concerning  such  developments. 

TITLE  II— RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Rural  I>evklofmeht  Assistahce 

OmcK  or  Tfa  Uhdkr  Sicrttary  por  Small 

COMMTTIHTY  AHD  RURAL  DrVXLOPMDTT 

For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development  to  ad- 
minister programs  under  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad 
tninlatration.  Rural  Electrification  Adminis 
tration.  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora 
tion.  and  rural  development  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  $424,000 
Farmers  Homx  Aoministration 

RURAL  BOU8IMG  INStntAllCX  rUWD 

From  funds  In  the  Rural  Housing  Insur 
ance  Fund,  and  for  insured  loans  as  author- 
ized by  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.     [$1,944,990,000]     tl. 919.990.000. 


at  which  not  less  than  [$1,894,420,000] 
tl. 869.420.000  shall  be  for  subsidized  inter- 
est loans  to  low-income  borrowers,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  for  suljsequent 
loans  to  existing  borrowers  or  to  purchasers 
under  assumption  agreements  or  credit 
sales,  and  for  loans  to  finance  sales  or  trans- 
fers to  nonprofit  organizations  or  public 
agencies  of  not  more  than  5.000  rental  units 
related  to  prepayment;  and  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  to  enter  into  collection  and  ser\' 
icing  contracts  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3(f)(3)  of  the  Federal  Claims  Act  of 
1966(31  U.S.C.  3718). 

Por  rental  assistance  agreements  entered 
into  or  renewed  pursuant  to  the  authority 
under  section  521(a)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  total  new  obligations 
shall  not  exceed  $300,310,000.  to  be  added  to 
aj\6  merged  with  the  authority  provided  for 
this  purjjose  in  prior  fiscal  years;  Provided, 
That  of  this  amount  not  less  than 
$124,918,000  is  available  for  newly  con- 
structed units  financed  by  section  515  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  not 
more  than  $5,082,000  is  for  newly  construct- 
ed units  financed  under  sections  514  and  516 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $170,310,000  is  available  for  ex 
piring  agreements  and  for  servicing  of  exist- 
ing units  without  agreements;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  agreements  entered  into  or  re 
newed  during  fiscal  year  1990  shall  be 
funded  for  a  five-year  period,  although  the 
life  of  any  such  agreement  may  be  extended 
to  fully  utilize  amounts  obligated;  Provided 
further.  That  agreements  entered  into  or  re- 
newed during  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  1988 
and  1989.  may  also  be  extended  beyond  five 
years  to  fully  utilize  amounts  obligated. 

Por  8U1  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  for  in 
terest  subsidies  and  losses  sustained  In  prior 
years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed,  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C 
1483,  1487'e).  and  1490a(c)),  including 
$1,317,000  as  authorized  by  section  521(c)  of 
the  Act.  also  including  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  debt  forgiveness  or  payments 
for  eligible  households  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 502(c)(5)(Di  of  the  Act.  and  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  per  project  for  advances  to 
nonprofit  organizations  or  public  agencies 
to  cover  direct  costs  (other  than  purchase 
price)  Incurred  in  purchasing  projects  pur- 
suant to  section  502(c)<5)(C)  of  the  Act; 
$2,677,897,000.  For  an  additional  amount  as 
authorized  by  section  521(c)  of  the  Act.  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
fund  to  carry  out  a  rental  assistance  pro 
gram  under  section  521(a)(2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

SELP-HCLP  HOUSING  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PUND 

For  direct  loans  pursuant  to  section 
523(b)(lKB)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1490c).  $500,000  shall  be 
available  from  funds  in  the  Self-Help  Hous 
ing  Land  Development  Fund. 

AORICtTLTURAL  CREDIT  INSURANCE  rtTND 

For  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  as  au- 
thorized by  7  use.  1928-1929.  to  be  avail 
able  from  funds  in  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund,  as  follows;  farm  ownership 
loans.  $569,000,000.  of  which  [$474,000,000] 
tS  19.000.000  shall  be  guaranteed  loans; 
[$14,000,000]  1 7.000.000  lor  water  develop- 
ment, use.  and  conservation  loans,  of  which 
[$3,000,000]  tl. 500.000  shall  be  guaranteed 
loans;  operating  loans.  [$3,523,000,000] 
t3.467.S00.000.  of  which  $2,600,000,000  shall 
be  guaranteed  loans:  Indian  tribe  land  ac- 
quisition loans  as  authorized  by  25  U.S.C. 


488.  [$2,000,000]  tl. 000.000:  for  emergency 
insured  and  guaranteed  loans.  $600,000,000 
to  meet  the  needs  resulting  from  natural 
disasters;  and  for  matching  grants  author- 
ized by  section  502(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1987  (7  U.S.C.  5101-5106). 
[$3,000,000]  t4,000.000:  Provided.  That  not- 
icithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  shall  by  October  15.  1989,  allo- 
cate to  the  States  the  full  amount  of  farm 
operating  loans  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
in  a  manner  that  will  provide  each  State 
with  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  as  it 
used  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  F\ind  for 
interest  subsidies  and  losses  sustained  in 
prior  years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed, 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1988(a)). 
[$4,259,000,000]  t4,462.159.000. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSURANCE  PUND 

For  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  as  au- 
thorized by  7  U.S.C,  1928  and  86  Stat,  661- 
664.  to  be  available  from  funds  in  the  Rural 
Development  Insurance  Fund,  as  follows; 
water  and  sewer  facility  loans. 
[$445,380,000]  t415.000,000.  of  which 
$75,000,000  shall  be  for  guaranteed  loans; 
guaranteed  industrial  development  loans, 
$95,700,000;  and  community  facility  loans. 
[$119,700,000]  tl45.700.000.  of  which 
[$24,000,000]  t50.000.000  shall  be  for  guar- 
anteed loans. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  Rural  Development  Insurance  F\ind  for 
interest  subsidies  and  losses  sustained  in 
prior  years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed, 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1988(a)), 
$1,474,499,000. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

For  direct  loans  to  intermediary  borrow- 
ers, [$14,000,000]  1 25.000.000.  as  authorized 
under  the  Rural  Development  Loan  F\ind 
(42  use.  9812(a)).  to  be  available  from 
funds  in  the  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund. 
$2,000,000  and  from  funds  appropriated  to 
this  account.  [$12,000,000]  t23.000.000. 

RITRAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 

[For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(a)(2) 
and  306(a)(6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1926).  $209,395,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  pursuant  to  section 
306(d)  of  the  above  Act] 

For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306<a)(2) 
and  306iat(6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1926).  t209.39S.000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  pursuant  to  section 
306(dl  of  such  Act 

VERY  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  REPAIR  GRANTS 

Por  grants  to  the  very  low-Income  elderly 
for  essential  repairs  to  dwellings  pursuant 
to  section  504  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  $12,500,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

RURAL  HOUSING  POR  DOMESTIC  PARM  LABOR 

For  financial  assistance  to  eligible  non- 
profit organizations  for  housing  for  domes- 
tic farm  labor,  pursuant  to  section  516  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (42 
use.  1486).  [$12,500,000]  t9,S13,000,  to 
remain  avaUable  until  exp>ended. 

MXrrUAL  AND  SKLP-HXLP  HOUSING 

For  grants  and  contrmcts  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 523(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(42  use.  1490c).  [$9,500,000]  t8.000.000. 
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RURAL  COKaiUHlTV  FIRE  PROTECTIOM  GRAIIT8 

For  grants  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Cooperative  Forestry  Anistance  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-313).  $3,091,000  to  fund  up 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  organizing, 
training,  and  equipping  rural  volunteer  fire 
departments. 

COMnaiSATION  FOR  CORSTRUCTIOH  DETECTS 

For  compensation  for  construction  defects 
as  authorized  by  section  S09(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  $500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

RITUAL  HOUSING  PRESERVATION  GRANTS 

For  grants  for  rural  housing  preservation 
as  authorized  by  section  552  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983 
(Public  Law  98-181).  $19,140,000. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

For  grants  authorized  under  section 
310(B)(c)  (7  U.S.C.  1932)  to  any  quaJlfied 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organization, 
[$6,500,000]  t26,500.000:  Provided,  That 
$500,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  to 
qualified  nonprofit  organizations  to  provide 
technical  assistance  for  rural  communities 
needing  Improved  passenger  transportation 
systems  or  facilities  in  order  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development:  Provided  further.  That 
1 2.000.000  shall  be  available  for  grants  to 
statewide  private,  non-profit  public  televi- 
sion systems  in  predominately  rural  States, 
to  provide  information  and  services  on 
rural  economics  and  agriculture. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  $600,000:  Provided, 
That  no  other  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  this  Office. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
iINCLITDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS) 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed for,  in  administering  the  programs  au- 
thorized   by    the    Consolidated    Farm   and 
Rural    E>evelopment    Act    (7    U.S.C.    1921- 
2000).  as  amended:  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of   1949.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.   1471- 
1490O):  the  Rural  RehabiliUtion  Corpora- 
tion Trust  Liquidation  Act,  approved  May  3, 
1950  (40  U.S.C.  440-444).  for  administering 
the  loan  program  authorized  by  title  III  A 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(Public    Law    88-452   approved   August    20, 
1964).  as  amended,  and  such  other  programs 
which  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has    the    responsibility    for   administering. 
$422,934,000.  together  with  not  more  than 
$3,000,000  of  the  charges  collected  in  con- 
nection with  the  insurance  of  loans  as  au- 
thorized by  section  309(a)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  517(i)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  in  connection 
with  charges  made  on  borrowers  under  sec- 
tion 502(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended:  Provided,  That,  in  addition,  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  avaUable  for 
the  various  programs  administered  by  this 
agency  may  be  transferred  to  this  vpro- 
priation   for  temporary   field  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  to  meet  unusual  or  heavy  workload 
increases:    Provided  further.    That   not    to 
exceed  $500,000  of  this  appropriation  may 
be   used   for  employment   under  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
[$3,068,000]   1 3,400,000  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  contracting  with 
the  National  Rural  Water  Association  or 


other  equally  qualified  national  organiza- 
tion for  a  circuit  rider  program  to  provide 
technical  assistance  for  rural  water  systems.- 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  1 1,000,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  steely  to  carry 
out  the  Lotoer  Mississippi  Delia  Develop- 
ment Act  as  incorporated  by  reference  in 
Public  La%D  100-460,  that  aU  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Lower 
Missittippi  Delta  Development  Act  shaU  be 
at>aiUMe  for   obligation    and    expenditure 
through  September  30,  1990,  or  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  Commissiori,  which  ex>er 
shall  occur  first,  and  that  notwithstanding 
section  10(a)  of  the  Delta  Development  Act, 
the  date  for  the  submission  of  the  Commis- 
sion's interim  report  is  extended  to  October 
16,  1989:  Provided  further.  That,  in  addition 
to  any  other  authority  that  the  Secretary 
may  have  to  defer  principal  and  interest  and 
forego     foreclosure,     the     Secretary     may 
permit,  at  the  request  of  the  borrowers,  the 
deferral  of  principal  and  Interest  on  any 
outstanding  loan  made,  insured,  or  held  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  title,  or  under  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  may 
forego   foreclosure  of  any  such   loan,   for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary upon  a  showing  by  the  borrower  that 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  borrower's 
control,  the  borrower  is  temporarily  unable 
to  continue  making  payments  of  such  prin- 
cipal and  interest  when  due  without  unduly 
impairing  the  standard  of  living  of  the  bor- 
rower. The  Secretary  may  permit  interest 
that  accrues  during  the  deferral  period  on 
any  loan  deferred  under  this  section  to  bear 
no  interest  during  or  after  such  period:  Pro- 
vided, That,  if  the  security  instrument  se- 
curing such  loan  is  foreclosed,  such  interest 
as  is  included  in  the  purchase  price  at  such 
foreclosure  shall  become  part  of  the  princi- 
pal and  draw  interest  from  the  date  of  fore- 
closure at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law. 
Rural  Electripication  Administration 


To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amend- 
ed (7  U.S.C.  901-950(b)).  as  foUows: 

rural  electrification  and  TELEPHONE 
REVOLVING  FUND  LOAN  AtTTHORIZATIONS 

Insured  loans  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
section  305  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  935).  shall  be 
made  as  follows:  rural  electrification  loans, 
not  less  than  $622,050,000  nor  more  than 
$933,075,000:  and  rural  telephone  loans,  not 
less  than  $239,250,000  nor  more  than 
$311,025,000:  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  loans  made  pursu- 
ant to  section  306  of  that  Act  are  in  addition 
to  these  amounts  but  during  fiscal  year  1989 
total  commitments  to  guarantee  loans  pur- 
suant to  section  306  shaU  be  not  less  than 
$933,075,000  nor  more  than  $2,100,615,000  of 
contingent  liability  for  total  loan  principal: 
Provided  further.  That  as  a  condition  of  ap- 
proval of  insured  electric  loans  during  fiscal 
year  1990.  borrowers  shall  obtain  concur- 
rent supplemental  financing  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  criteria  and  ratios  in 
effect  as  of  July  15,  1982:  Provided  further. 
That  no  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  deny  or  reduce  loans  or  loan  ad- 
vances based  upon  a  borrower's  level  of  gen- 
eral funds:  Provided  further.  That,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  authorized  amounts  provided  for 
insured  electric  and  telephone  loans  and  to 
the  extent  of  available  applications  therefor, 
carryover  amounts  from  prior  years'  unobli- 
gated loan  authorizations  shall  be  obligated 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
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cation  Administration  during  fiscal  year 
1990  as  necessary  to  approve  insured  loans 
without  regard  to  nonstatutory  Quotas  or 
other  restrictions  which  may  be  sought  to  be 
imposed  by  or  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government 

REIMBI7RSEMENT    TO    THE    RURAL    ELECTRIFICA- 
TION AND  TELEPHONE  REVOLVING  FUND 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  rural  electrification  and  telephone  re- 
volving fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses 
sustained  in  prior  years,  but  not  previously 
reimbursed,  in  cairying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Rural  EHectrification  Act  of  1936  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  901-950(b)),  $244,100,000. 

RITRAL  TELEPHONE  BANK 

For  the  purchase  of  Class  A  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank.  $28,710,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended  (7  U.SC 
901-950(b)). 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  such  expenditures,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority 
available  to  such  corporation  in  accord  with 
law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and  com- 
mitments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limi- 
tations as  provided  by  section  104  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  its  authorized  programs  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Diuing  fiscal  year  1990  and 
within  the  resources  and  authority  avaU- 
able. gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  shaU  be  not  less  than 
$177,045,000  nor  more  than  $210,540,000. 

RITRAL  <X>MMXnnCATION  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

To  reimburse  the  Rural  Communication 
Development  Fund  for  interest  subsidies 
and  losses  sustained  in  prior  years,  but  not 
previously  reimbursed,  in  making  Communi- 
ty Antenna  Television  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees under  sections  306  and  310B  of  the 
ConsoUdated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act.  as  amended,  $1,329,000. 

RURAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMEKT  SVaACCOUNT 

For  grants  and  loans  authorized  under 
section  313  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  rurxU  economic 
development  and  job  creation  projects, 
tl  1,357,000,  to  remain  at>ailable  until  ex- 
tended: Provided,  TTiat  this  amount  will  be 
in  addition  to  any  amounts  generated  by  the 
interest  differential  on  voluntary  cushion  of 
credit  payments  made  by  REA  borrowers. 
Office  of  the  Administrator 

Por  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
E3ectrificaUon  Administration.  $194,000: 
Provided,  That  no  other  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  avaUable  for  this  Office. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended  (7  UJS.C.  901- 
950(b)).  and  to  administer  the  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  programs  for  Community  Anten- 
na Television  faciUties  as  authorized  by  the 
ConsoUdated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921-1995),  and  for  which  com- 
mitments were  made  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1990,  including  not  to  exceed  $7,000  for  fi- 
nancial and  credit  reports,  funds  for  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $103,000 
for  employment  under  5  XJJS.C.  3109 
$31,124,000:  Provided.  That  none  of  the 
funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  funds  to  this  account  from 
the  Rural  Telephone  Bank.-  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  less  than  1 1,000,000  of  this  op- 
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protniation  thaU  be  expended  to  provide 
communitt  and  economic  development  tech- 
nical aatistance  fry  Rural  Electrification  Ad 
miniatrxUion  employee*  to  rural  electric  and 
telephone  nttemt,  and  that  tuch  technical 
oMutancc  program  be  made  available 
within  ninety  day*  of  enactment 

COHSnVATIOIf 

OmcK  or  THE  AssiSTAirr  Sbckxtaky  for 
Natuhal  Rksoukckb  and  EiTviKomfzirr 
Por  necessary  salAries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natu 
ral  Resources  and  Environment  to  adminis- 
ter the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congreas  for  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  [$422.0001  t4$7.0O0. 

Son.  CoiisnvATiOM  Slavics 

COHSmVATIOlf  ORKATIOHS 

Por  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27.  1935 
(16  DJS.C.  SMa-5iK>f>.  including  preparation 
of  conservation  plans  and  establishment  of 
meastires  to  conserve  soil  and  water  ( includ- 
ing farm  irrigation  and  land  drainage  and 
such  special  measures  for  soil  and  water 
management  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
floods  and  the  siltation  of  reservoirs  and  to 
control  agricultural  related  pollutants):  op- 
eration of  conservation  plant  materials  cen 
ters:  classification  and  mapping  of  soil;  dis- 
semination of  information;  acquisition  of 
lands  by  donation,  exchange,  or  purchase  at 
a  nominal  cost  not  to  exceed  $100;  purchase 
and  erection  or  alteration  or  Improvement 
of  permanent  and  temporary  buildings:  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft. 
$481,000,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$5.4<K,000  is  for  snow  survey  and  water  fore- 
casting and  not  less  than  $7,234,000  is  for 
operation  and  establishment  of  the  plant 
materials  centers:  Provided,  That  of  the 
foregoing  amounts  not  less  than 
C$370.000,000j  $355,000,000  is  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits:  Provided  fur 
ther.  That  except  for  $1.S41.000  for  improve- 
ments of  the  plant  materials  centers,  the 
cost  of  any  permanent  building  purchased, 
erected,  or  as  improved,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  water  supply  or  sani- 
tary system  and  connecting  the  same  to  any 
such  building  and  with  the  exception  of 
buildings  acquired  in  conjunction  with  land 
being  purchased  for  other  purposes,  shall 
not  exceed  $10,000.  except  for  one  building 
to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  and  eight  buildings  to  be  construct- 
ed or  Improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  per  building  and  except  that  alter- 
ations or  improvements  to  other  existing 
permanent  buildings  costing  $5,000  or  more 
may  be  made  in  any  fiscal  year  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000  per  building: 
Provided  further.  That  when  buildings  or 
other  structures  are  erected  on  non-Pederal 
land  that  the  right  to  use  such  land  Is  ob- 
tained as  provided  in  7  U^.C.  2250a:  Provui 
ed  further.  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion may  be  expended  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  operations  under  the  Act  of 
April  27.  1»35  (1«  XJS.C.  590ar-5M>f).  in  dem- 
onstration projects:  Provided  further.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  Xi&.C.  2225)  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5 
DAC.  310l»:  Provided  further.  That  quail 
fled  local  engineers  may  be  temporarUy  em 
ployed  at  per  diem  rates  to  perform  the 
technical  planring  work  of  the  Service  (16 
U-S.C.  590e-2)-  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  lu  tiAis  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  consoUdating  equipment,  person 


nel.  or  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service's  national  technical  centers  in  Port- 
land, Oregon;  Lincoln.  Nebraska;  Chester. 
Pennsylvania;  and  Port  Worth.  Texas,  into  a 
single  national  technical  center. 

RIVEK  BASIH  SORVKTS  AlfV  IirVKSTICATIONS 

Per  necessary  expenses  to  conduct  re- 
search. Investigation,  and  surveys  of  water- 
sheds of  rivers  and  other  waterways.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  6  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  ap- 
proved August  4.  1954.  as  amended  (16 
D.S.C.  1006-1009).  [$12,533,000] 

tl2.051.00O:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  employment  pur 
suant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $60,000  shall  be 
available  foi"  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109. 

WATEKSHED  PLAKHIRC 

F\>r  necessary  expenses  for  small  water- 
shed investigations  and  planning,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended  ( 16 
U.S.C.  1001-1008).  [$8,997,000]  t8.651.000: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

WATERSHED  AlfD  FLOOD  PKEVElfTION 
OPERATIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  pre- 
ventive measures,  including  but  not  limited 
to  research,  engineering  operations,  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  the  growing  of  vegeta- 
tion, rehabilitation  of  existing  works  and 
changes  in  use  of  land,  in  accordance  with 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  approved  August  4.  1954.  as 
amended  (18  U.S.C.  1001-1005.  1007-1009). 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27.  1935 
(16  U.S.C.  S90a-f).  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department.  $182,373,000  (of 
which  [$27,271,000]  tZ6.271.000  shaU  be 
available  for  the  watersheds  authorized 
under  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June 
22,  1936  (33  U.S.C.  701.  16  U.S.C.  1006a).  as 
amended  and  supplemented):  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed 
[$15,000,000]  1 20,000,000  shaU  be  avaUable 
for  emergency  measures  as  provided  by  sec- 
tions 403-405  of  the  Agrictiltural  Oedit  Act 
of  1978  (16  D.S.C.  2203-2205).  and  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  [$7,949,000]  ti.755,000  in  loans 
may  be  Insured,  or  made  to  be  sold  and  in- 
sured, under  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration (7  \3S.C.  1931):  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  this  appro- 
priation is  available  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-205).  as  amended,  including 
cooperative  efforts  as  contemplated  by  that 
Act  to  relocate  endangered  or  threatened 
species  to  other  suitable  habitats  as  may  be 
necessary  to  expedite  project  construction. 

RESOURCE  CORSKIVATIOII  AHS  DKVELOPIfEirr 

Por  necessary  expenses  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  projects  for  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  and  for  sound  land 
use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
32(e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm   Tenant   Act.   as   amended   (7    U.S.C. 


1010-1011;  76  SUt.  607).  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  AprU  27.  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a- 
f ).  and  the  provisions  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Pood  Act  of  1981  (16  n.S.C.  3451-3461). 
$27,620,000:  Provided,  That  [$1,207,000] 
t600,000  in  loans  may  be  insured,  or  made  to 
be  sold  and  insured,  under  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (7  VS.C.  1931):  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  this  appropriation  stiall 
be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225).  and  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

GREAT  FLAIRS  CORSERVATIOR  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into 
effect  a  program  of  conservation  in  the 
Great  Plains  area,  pursuant  to  section  16(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act,  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August 
7,  1956.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590p(b)), 
[$20,474,000]  t2 1.293.000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able untU  expended  (16  U.S.C.  590p(bK7)). 

Agricultural  Stabilizatior  ard 
CoRSERVATioR  Service 

agricultural  corsbrvatior  program 

I  IRCLUDIRG  TRARSFERS  of  riTRDS) 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into 
effect  the  program  authorized  in  sections  7 
to  15.  16(a).  16(f).  and  17  of  the  SoU  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  AUotment  Act  ap- 
proved February  29.  1936,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590o,  590p(a). 
590p<f).  and  590q.  and  sections  1001-1004. 
lOOfr-1008.  and  1010  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970.  as  added  by  the  AgriciUture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  ( 16  U.S.C. 
1501-1504.  1506-1508.  and  1510)).  and  in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  display  of  exhibits,  including 
such  displays  at  State,  interstate,  and  inter- 
national fairs  within  the  United  States, 
$184,935,000.  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended (16  U.S.C.  590o)  for  agreements,  ex- 
cluding administration  but  including  techni- 
cal assistance  and  related  expenses,  except 
that  no  participant  in  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  shaU  receive  more  than 
$3,500  per  year,  except  where  the  partici- 
pants from  two  or  more  farms  or  ranches 
join  to  carry  out  approved  practi<xs  de- 
signed to  conserve  or  improve  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  community,  or  where 
a  participant  has  a  long-term  agreement,  in 
which  case  the  total  ptayment  shall  not 
exceed  the  annual  payment  limitation  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  years  of  the  agree- 
ment: Provided,  That  no  portion  of  the 
funds  for  the  (nirrent  year's  program  may 
be  utilized  to  provide  financial  or  technicai 
assistance  for  drainage  on  wetlands  now  des- 
ignated as  Wetlands  Types  3  (III)  through 
20  (XX)  in  United  SUtes  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Circular  39,  Wet- 
lands of  the  United  SUtea,  1956:  Provided 
further.  That  such  amounts  shaU  be  avaU- 
able for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers, 
lime,  trees,  or  any  other  conservation  mate- 
rials, or  any  soU-terracing  services,  and 
making  grants  thereof  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  approved 
farming  practices  as  authorized  by  the  SoU 
Conservation  and  Domestic  AUotment  Act, 
as  amended,  as  determined  and  recommend- 
ed by  the  county  oommlttees.  approved  by 
the  State  oommlttees  and  the  Secretary, 
under  programs  provided  for  herein:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  such  assistance  wiU  not  be 
used  for  carrying  out  measures  and  prac- 
tices that  are  prlmarUy  production-oriented 
or  that  have  Uttle  or  no  conservation  or  pol- 
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lutlon  abatement  benefits:  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  aUo- 
cation  for  the  current  year's  program  for 
any  county  may,  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  county  committee  and  approval  of  the 
State  committee,  l>e  withheld  and  aUotted 
to  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  for  services 
of  Its  technicians  in  formulating  and  carry- 
ing out  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram in  the  participating  coxmties,  and  ahaU 
not  be  utilized  by  the  SoU  Conaervation 
Service  for  any  purpose  other  than  techni- 
cal and  other  assistance  in  such  counties, 
and  in  addition,  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  county  committee  and  i4>proval  of  the 
State    committee,    not    to    exceed    1    per 
centum  may  be  made  avaUable  to  any  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  public  agency  for  the 
same  purpose  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  for  the  current 
year's  program  $2,500,000  shaU  be  avaUable 
for  tectinical  assistance  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  rural  environmental  practices: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  any  funds 
avaUable  to  the  Department,  or  any  bureau, 
office,  corporation,  or  other  agency  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  such  Department,  shaU  be 
used  in  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any 
person  who  ha«  been  convicted  of  violating 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  perni- 
cious poUtical  activities"  approved  August  2, 
1939,  as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  18 
U.S.C.  1913  to  have  violated  or  attempted  to 
violate  such  section  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  Federal  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  personal  services  or  other  expenses  de- 
signed   to    influence    in    any    manner    a 
Member  of  Congress  to  favor  or  oppose  any 
legislation    or   appropriation    by    Congress 
except   upon   request   of   any   Member  or 
through  the  proper  official  channels. 
forestrt  ircerttves  program 
Por   necessary    expenses,    not   otherwise 
provided  for.  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
forestry  incentives,  as  authorized  in  the  Co- 
operative Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
(16  U.S.C.  2101).  including  technical  assist- 
ance and  related  expenses,  $12,446,000,  to 
remain  available  untU  expended,  as  author- 
ized by  that  Act. 

water  bark  program 
VoT    necessary    expenses    to    carry    into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Bank  Act 
(18  U.S.C.  1301-1311).  $12,371,000,  to  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended. 

EMKRGKRCT  CORSKRVATTOR  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into 
effect  the  program  authorized  in  sections 
401.  402.  and  404  of  title  IV  of  the  AgriciU- 
tural  Credit  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2201- 
2205).  $10,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended,  as  authorized  by  16  n.S.C.  2204. 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIR  SALIRITT  CORTROL 
PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  a 
voluntary  cooperative  spUnlty  control  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  -J2(c)  of  title  II  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1502(c)).  to  be 
used  to  reduce  salinity  in  the  Colorado 
River  and  to  enhance  the  supply  and  qual- 
ity of  water  available  for  use  in  the  United 
States  and  the  RepubUc  of  Mexico. 
$10,420,000.  to  be  used  for  investigations 
and  surveys,  for  technical  assistance  in  de- 
veloping conservation  practices  and  in  the 
preparation  of  salinity  control  plans,  for  the 
establishment  of  on-farm  irrigation  manage- 
ment systems,  including  related  lateral  im- 
provement measures,  for  making  cost-share 


payments  to  agricultural  landowners  and 
operators.  Indian  tribes,  irrigation  districts 
and  aaaociations,  local  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  entities,  and  other  land- 
owners to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  approved 
conaervation  practices  as  determined  and 
recommended  by  the  county  committees, 
approved  by  the  State  committees  and  the 
Secretary,  and  for  associated  costs  of  pro- 
gram planning,  information  and  education. 
and  program  monitoring  and  evaluation- 
Provided,  That  the  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice ShaU  provide  technical  assistance  and 
the  Agricultural  SUbilizatlon  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  shaU  provide  administrative 
services  for  the  program,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  the  negotiation  and  administra- 
tion of  agreements  and  the  disbursement  of 
payments:  Provided  further.  That  such  pro- 
gram shaU  be  coordinated  with  the  regular 
AgriciUtural  Conservation  Program  and 
with  research  programs  of  other  agencies. 

CORSERVATIOR  RESERVE  PROGRAM 
(IRCLUSIRG  TRARSFERS  OF  FURDSI 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
conservation  reserve  program  pursuant  to 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C 
3831-3845).  $1,010,978,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended,  to  be  used  for  Com- 
modity CTredit  Corporation  expenditures  for 
cost-share  assistance  for  the  establishment 
of  conservation  practices  provided  for  in  ap- 
proved conservation  reserve  program  con- 
tracts, for  annual  rental  payments  provided 
in  such  contracts,  and  for  technical  assist- 
ance: Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  enter  into  new  con- 
tracts that  are  in  excess  of  the  prevailing 
local  rental  rates  for  an  acre  of  comparable 
land. 

TITLE  III— DOMESTIC  F(X)D  PROGRAMS 
OmcE  OP  THE  Assistart  Secretary  for 

Food  ars  Corsumer  Serviced 
Por  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food 
and  Consumer  Services  to  administer  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  and  the  Human  Nu- 
trition Information  Service.  $412,000. 
Food  ard  Nutritior  Service 
child  rutritior  programs 
(ircludirg  trarsfers  op  fttrds) 
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For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751- 
1769b).  and  the  applicable  provisions  other 
than  sections  3  and  17  of  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773-1785.  and 
1788-1789);  [$4,869,804,000]  t4.872,044,000, 
to  remain  available  through  September  30 
1991.  of  which  [$713,250,000]  t71S.490.000 
is  hereby  appropriated  and  $4,156,554,000 
shaU  be  derived  by  transfer  from  funds 
avaUable  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  ei2c):  Provided, 
That  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
section  7  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
shaU  be  aUocated  among  the  SUtes  but  the 
distribution  of  such  funds  to  an  individual 
State  is  contingent  upon  that  State's  agree- 
ment to  participate  in  studies  and  surveys  of 
programs  authorized  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  when  such  studies  and  surveys 
have  been  directed  by  the  Congress  and  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
Provided  further.  That  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  a  State's  ad- 
ministration of  any  program  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  or  the  diUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (other  than  section  17).  or 
the  regiUations  issued  pursuant  to  these 
Acts,  is  seriously  deficient,  and  the  State 


f aUs  to  correct  the  deficiency  within  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  the  Secretary  may  with- 
hold from  the  State  some  or  aU  of  the  funds 
aUocated  to  the  SUte  under  section  7  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and  under  sec- 
tion 13(kXl)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act;  upon  a  subsequent  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  programs  are  operat- 
ed in  an  acceptable  manner  some  or  aU  of 
the  funds  withheld  may  be  aUocated:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  only  final  reimburse- 
ment claims  for  service  of  meals,  supple- 
ments, and  milk  submitted  to  SUte  agenciea 
by  eligible  schools,  summer  camps,  institu- 
tions, and  service  institutions  within  sixty 
days  foUowlng  the  month  for  which  the  re- 
imbursement Is  claimed  shaU  be  eligible  for 
reimbursement    from    fimds    appropriated 
under  this  Act  States  may  receive  program 
funds    appropriated    under    this    Act    for 
meals,  supplements,  and  milk  served  during 
any  month  only  U  the  final  program  oper- 
ations report  for  such  month  is  submitted  to 
the  Department  within  ninety  days  foUow- 
lng that  month.  Exceptions  to  these  claims 
or  reports  submission  requirements  may  be 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary: 
Provided  further.    That    up    to    $3,600,000 
shall  be  available  for  independent  verifica- 
tion of  school  food  service  claims:  PrxnHded 
further.  That  tSOO.OOO  thaU  be  availabU  to 
establish  the  Food  Service  Management  In- 
stitute. 

SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
special  milk  program,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1772),  $20,449,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able through  September  30, 1991.  Only  final 
reimbursement  claims  for  milk  submitted  to 
SUte  agencies  within  sixty  days  foUowing 
the  moiith  for  which  the  reimbursement  is 
claimed  shaU  be  eUgible  for  reimbursement 
from  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act. 
SUtes  may  receive  program  funds  apprt^ri- 
ated  under  this  Act  only  if  the  final  pro- 
gram operations  report  for  such  month  is 
submitted  to  the  Department  within  ninety 
days  foUowing  that  month.  Exceptions  to 
these  claims  or  reports  submission  require- 
ments may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

SPECIAL  SUPFLEMKRTAL  POOD  PROGRAM  FOR 
WOMER,  IRFARTS,  ARD  CHILDRKR  (WICI 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  as  au- 
thorized by  section  17  of  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  UAC.  1786), 
$2,126,000,000,  to  remain  available  through 
September  30,  1991,  of  which  up  to 
[$2,000,000]  t2.800.000  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  farmer's  market  coupon  dem- 
onstration project. 

COMMODITT  SUPPLEMRRTAL  POOD  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
commodity  supplemental  food  program  as 
authorized  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
(7  U.S.C.  612c  (note)),  including  not  less 
than  $8,000,000  for  the  projects  in  Detroit. 
New  Orleans,  and  Des  Moines.  $65,028,000: 
Provided.  That  funds  provided  herein  shaU 
remain  avaUable  through  September  30. 
1991:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  these 
funds  ShaU  be  available  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Oedit  CorporaUon  for  com- 
modities donated  to  the  program. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  (7  VS.C.  2011-2027.  2028 
2029).  [814.200.235.000]  tl5.400,23S.00<t. 
Provided.  That  funds  provided  herein  shaU 
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remain  avaUable  through  September  30. 
1990.  in  accordance  with  section  18(a)  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act;  Provided  further.  That  up 
to  5  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amount 
may  be  placed  in  reserve  to  be  apportioned 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes,  as  amended,  for  use  only  in  such 
amounte  and  at  such  times  as  may  become 
necessary  to  carry  out  program  operations: 
Provided  further.  That  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  expended  in  accordance  with 
section  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act;  Provided 
further.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
subject  to  any  work  registration  or  work 
fare  requirements  as  may  be  required  by 
law:  Provided  further.  That  $345,000,000  of 
the  funds  provided  herein  shall  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  after  the  Secre 
tary  has  employed  the  regulatory  and  ad 
ministrative  methods  available  to  him  under 
the  law  to  curtail  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in 
the  program:  Provided  further.  That 
$936,750,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
be  available  for  Nutrition  Assistance  for 
Puerto  Rico  as  authorized  by  7  U.S.C  2028. 
of  which  not  to  exceed  [$10,825,000] 
$12,825,000  is  available  for  the  Cattle  Tick 
Eradication  Project. 

rOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAMS  rOR  SELECTED 
GROtn»S 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  sec 
tion  4(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C  612c 
(note)),  section  4(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  2013).  and  section  311  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  i42 
US.C.  3030a).  $206,510,000. 

Por  necessary  experues  to  carry  out  sec 
tion  110  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of 
1988.  $40,000,000. 

TnfPORARY  EMKRGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Por  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act 
of  1983.  as  amended.  $50,000,000:  Provided. 
That,  in  accordance  with  section  202  of 
Public  tiaw  98-92.  these  funds  shaU  be  avail 
able  only  if  the  Secretary  determines  the 
existence  of  excess  commodities. 

Por  purchases  of  commodities  to  carry  out 
the  Temporary  Emergency  P(X>d  Assistance 
Act  of  1983.  as  amended  by  section  104  of 
the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988. 
$120,000,000. 

FOOD  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

Por  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  domestic  food  programs  funded  under 
this  Act,  $93,026,000;  of  which  $5,000,000 
shall  t>e  available  only  for  simplifying  proce- 
dures, reducing  overhead  costs,  tightening 
regulations,  improving  food  stamp  coupon 
handling,  and  assistance  in  the  prevention. 
Identification,  and  prosecution  of  fraud  and 
other  violations  of  law;  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  l>e  avaUable  for  employ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  <7 
US.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5 
VS.C.  3109. 

HUMAIf  NnTRITION  IWFORMATION  SKRVICE 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  to 
perform  applied  research  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  human  nutrition  and  con- 
sumer use  and  economics  of  food  utilization. 
$9,145,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropria 
tion  ahall  be  avaUable  for  employment  pur 
suant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C 
2225). 


TITLE  IV— INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

PORXIGR  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Service,  including  carrying  out 
title  VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1761  1768).  market  devel- 
opment activities  abroad,  and  for  enabling 
the  Secretary  to  coordinate  and  integrate 
activities  of  the  tJepartment  in  connection 
with  foreign  agricultural  work,  including 
not  to  exceed  $110,000  for  representation  al- 
lowances and  for  expenses  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  approved  August  3.  1956  (7 
U.S.C.  1766).  [$98,787,000]  tl06.270.000: 
Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
avaUable  to  obtain  statistics  and  related 
facts  on  foreign  production  and  full  and 
complete  infprmation  on  meth(xls  used  by 
other  countriee  to  move  farm  commodities 
in  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  MISSIONS 

For   necessary   expenses   for  agricultural 
aid    suid    trade    missions   as    authorized    by 
Public  Law  100-202.  $200,000. 
Public  Law  480 
'  including  transfers  of  funds' 

For  expenses  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  not  otherwise  recoverable,  and  unre- 
covered  prior  years'  costs,  including  interest 
thereon,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  i7  U.S.C.  1691.  1701-1715.  1721- 
1726.  1727-1727f.  1731-1736g).  as  follows;  (1) 
financing  the  sale  of  agricultural  commod 
ities  for  convertible  foreign  currencies  and 
for  dollars  on  credit  terms  pursuant  to  titles 
I  and  III  of  said  Act.  or  for  convertible  for 
elgn  currency  for  use  under  7  U.S.C.  1708. 
and  for  furnishing  comm<xltties  to  carry  out 
the  Food  for  Progress  Act  of  1985.  not  more 
than  [$860,900,000]  S878.05S.000.  of  which 
[$309,845,000]  S327.000.000  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated and  the  balance  derived  from 
proceeds  from  sales  of  foreign  currencies 
and  dollar  loan  repayments,  repayments  on 
long-term  credit  sales,  carryover  balances 
and  commodities  made  available  from  the 
Inventories  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pur 
suant  to  sections  102  and  403(b)  of  said  Act. 
and  (2)  commodities  supplied  in  connection 
with  dispositions  abrosul.  pursuant  to  title  II 
of  said  Act.  not  more  than  [$682,100,000] 
S665.000.000.  of  which  [$682,100,000] 
$665,000,000  Is  hereby  appropriated;  Provid- 
ed. That  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  avaUable  to  carry  out  any  title 
to  this  paragraph  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
any  other  title  of  this  paragraph. 

Office  of  International  Cooperation  and 
Development 

'including  transfers  of  funds' 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment to  coordinate,  plan,  and  direct  activi- 
ties involving  international  development, 
technical  assistance  and  training,  and  inter- 
national scientific  and  technical  cooperation 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  including 
those  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  (7  use.  3291). 
[$4,376,000]  S6.72S.000:  Provided,  That  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  of  this  amount  shaU  be 
available  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation expenses  as  authorized  by  7  U.S.C. 
1766:  Provided  further.  That  in  addition, 
funds  avaUable  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  t>e  available  to  assist  an  inter- 
national organization  in  meeting  the  costs, 
including  salaries,  fringe  benefits  and  other 
associated  costs,  related  to  the  employment 


by  the  organization  of  Federal  personnel 
that  may  transfer  to  the  organization  under 
the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  3581-3584,  or  of 
other  well-qualified  United  States  citizens, 
for  the  performance  of  activities  that  con- 
tribute to  increased  understanding  of  inter- 
national agricultural  issues,  with  transfer  of 
funds  for  this  purpose  from  one  appropria- 
tion to  another  or  to  a  single  account  au- 
thorized, such  funds  remaining  available 
until  expended:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Office  may  utilize  advances  of  funds,  or  re- 
imburse this  appropriation  for  expenditures 
made  on  behalf  of  Federal  agencies,  public 
and  private  organizations  and  Institutions 
under  agreements  executed  pursuant  to  the 
agricultural  food  production  assistance  pro- 
grams (7  U.S.C.  1736)  and  the  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Administration  (22 
U.S.C.  2392). 

SCIENTIFIC  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS  (FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM! 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  for  market 
development  research  authorized  by  section 
104(b)(1)  and  for  agricultural  and  forestry 
research  and  other  functions  related  there- 
to authorized  by  section  104(b)(3)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1704(b)(1).  <3)).  [$750,000]  Sl.000,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
avaUable.  in  addition  to  other  appropria- 
tions for  these  purpyoses.  for  payments  in 
the  foregoing  currencies:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be 
used  for  payments  in  such  foreign  curren- 
cies as  the  Department  determines  are 
needed  and  can  be  used  most  effectively  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph; 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avaUable  for 
payments  in  foreign  currencies  for  expenses 
of  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  use.  2225).  as  amended  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109. 

TITLE  V— RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  for  rental  of  special 
purpose  space  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere:  aind  for  misceUaneous  and  emer- 
gency expenses  of  enforcement  activities, 
authorized  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  to  \x  accounted  for  solely  on  the  Secre- 
tary's certificate,  not  to  exceed  $25,000: 
[$550,171,000]  $581,871,000:  Provided.  That 
none  of  these  funds  shaU  be  used  to  devel- 
op, establish,  or  operate  any  program  of 
user  fees  authorized  by  31  U.S.C.  9701;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  to  employ  persons  or  oryaniza- 
tions,  on  a  temporary  basis,  by  contract  or 
otherwise  without  regard  to  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  S3,  and  section 
210S(a)  of  chapUr  21  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Provided  further.  That  of  the  sums 
provided  herein,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
shall  remain  avaUable  untU  expended,  and 
shall  become  available  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  unanticipated  costs  of 
emergency  activities  not  provided  for  In 
budget  estimates  and  after  maximum  ab- 
sorption of  such  costs  within  the  remainder 
of  the  account  has  been  achieved. 
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BtriLDINGS  AMD  FACILITIES 

For  plans,  construction,  repair,  improve- 
ment, extension,  alteration,  and  purchase  of 
fixed  equipment  of  faculties  of  or  used  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  where 
not  otherwise  provided,  [$6,950,0001 
$12,250,000. 

RZNTAL  PATMEIfTS  (FDA) 
(INCLin>I]«C  TRAIfSPCRS  OP  FtnfDS) 

For  payment  of  space  rental  and  related 
costs  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  92-313  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  which  are  included  in  this 
Act,  $25,612,000:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
should  require  modification  of  space  needs, 
a  share  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  appro- 
priation may  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation, or  a  share  of  ttiis  appropriation 
may  be  transferred  to  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses appropriation,  but  such  transfers 
shaU  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  avaUable  for  rental  payments  (FDA) 
to  or  from  this  account. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 
Paymiwts  to  the  Farm  Credit  System 
Financial  Assistance  Corporation 
Por    necessary    payments    to    the    Farm 
Credit  System  Financial  Assistance  Corpo- 
ration by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
authorized  by  section  6.28(c)  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971.  as  amended,  for  reim- 
bursement of  interest  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Financial  Assistance  Corporation  on  ob- 
ligations issued  In  fiscal  year  1990,  as  au- 
thorized. [$88,000,000]  $93,000,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  not  to  exceed  $2,206,000  of  the  as- 
sistance fund  shaU  be  available  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
Assistance  Board:  Provided  further.  That  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  Assistance  Board  shaU  be  hired,  pro- 
moted, compensated,  and  discharged  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C,  1  et  seq.),  including 
the  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  the  rental  of  space  (to  include  mul- 
tiple year  leases)  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  elsewhere;  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
employment       under       5       U.S.C.       3109; 
$37,691,000.  including  not  to  exceed  $700  for 
official    reception    and    representation    ex- 
penses. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 


limitation  on  revolving  fund  for 
administrative  expenses 
Not  to  exceed  $36,120,000  (from  assess- 
ments coUected  from  farm  credit  system  in- 
stitutions and  the  Federal  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Con>oration),  shaU  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  as  authorized 
under  12  U.S.C.  2249,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$1,500  shaU  be  avaUable  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.8.C.  3109,  ShaU  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  Order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec.  602.  Within  the  unit  limit  of  cost 
fixed  by  law,  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions made  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture for  the  fiscal  year  1990  under  this  Act 
ShaU  be  avaUable  for  the  purchase,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  speciflcaUy  provided  for,  of  not 
to  exceed  514  passenger  motor  vehicles,  of 
which  508  shall  be  for  replacement  only, 
and  for  the  hire  of  such  vehicles. 

Sec.  603.  Funds  in  this  Act  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  avail- 
able for  uniforms  or  aUowances  therefore  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902). 

Sec.  604.  Not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the 
appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  this  Act  for  research  and  service 
work  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  August  14 
1946  and  July  28,  1954.  and  (7  U.S.C.  427' 
1621-1629).  and  by  chapter  63  of  title  31 
United  SUtes  Code,  shaU  be  avaUable  for 
contracting  in  accordance  with  said  Acts 
and  chapter. 

Sec.  605.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  make  production  or 
other  payments  to  a  person,  persons,  or  cor- 
porations upon  a  final  finding  by  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  that  such  party  is 
guUty  of  growing,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
processing  or  storing  marijuana,  or  other 
such  prohibited  drug-producing  plants  on 
any  part  of  lands  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  persons  or  corporations. 

Sec.  606.  Advances  of  money  to  chiefs  of 
field  parties  from  any  appropriation  in  this 
Act  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
be  made  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Sec.  607.  The  cumulative  total  of  transfers 
to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accumulating  growth  capital  for 
data  services  and  National  Finance  Center 
operations  shaU  not  exceed  $2,000,000;  Pro- 
vided, That  no  funds  in  this  Act  appropri- 
ated to  an  agency  of  the  Department  shaU 
be  transferred  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund 
without  the  approval  of  the  agency  adminis- 
trator. 

Sec.  608.  New  obligational  authority  pro- 
vided for  the  foUowing  appropriation  Items 
in  this  Act  shaU  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended: Public  Law  480;  Mutual  and  Self- 
Help  Housing;  Watershed  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Operations;  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development;  Colorado  River  Basin  Sa- 
linity Control  Program;  Animal  and  Plant 
Health   Inspection   Service.   $4,500,000   for 
the  contingency  fund  to  meet  emergency 
conditions.  $5,000,000  for  the  Grasshopper 
and  Mormon  Cricket  Control  Programs,  and 
buUdings  and  faculties;  Agricultural  StabUl- 
zation   and   Conservation   Service,   salaries 
and    expenses    funds    made    avaUable    to 
county  committees:  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance  Corporation   Fund;   Agricultural   Re- 
search Service.  buUdlngs  and  facilities,  and 
up  to  $10,000,000  of  funds  made  avaUable 
for  construction  at  the  BeltsvlUe  AgriciUtur- 
al  Research  Center;  Cooperative  SUte  Re- 
search Service,  buUdings  and  faculties;  Sci- 
entific Activities  Overseas  (Foreign  Curren- 
cy  Program);    Dairy    Indemnity    Program; 
$2,852,000    for    higher    education    training 
grants  under  section  1417(a)<3KB)  of  Public 
Law     95-113,      as     amended      (7      U.S.C. 
3152(aX3XB));  and  buUdings  and  faculties. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Sec.  609.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shaU  remain  avaUable 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  610.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  the  ap- 
propriation avaUable  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  this  Act  shaU  be  avaUable  to 
provide  appropriate  orientation  and  lan- 
guage training  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  94- 
449. 

Sbc.  611.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  employees  of  the  agencies  of 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Including 
employees  of  the  Agricultural  SUbUlzation 
and  Conservation  county  committees,  may 
be  utUized  to  provide  part-time  and  inter- 
mittent assistance  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Department.  without  reimbursement 
during  periods  when  they  are  not  otherwise 
fully  UtUized.  and  ceUings  on  fuU-time 
equivalent  staff  years  esUbUshed  for  or  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  ex- 
clude overtime  as  weU  as  staff  years  expend- 
ed as  a  result  of  carrying  out  programs  asso- 
ciated with  natural  disasters,  such  as  forest 
fires,  droughts,  floods,  and  other  acts  of 
God. 

Sec.  612.  Funds  provided  by  this  Act  for 
persormel  compensation  and  benefits  shaU 
be  avaUable  for  obUgatlon  for  that  purpose 
only. 

Sec.  613.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shaU  be  expended  by 
any  executive  agency,  as  referred  to  in  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  PoUcy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.),  pursuant  to  any  obU- 
gatlon for  services  by  contract,  unless  such 
executive  agency  has  awarded  and  entered 
into  such  contract  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  614.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
ShaU  be  avaUable  to  Implement,  administer, 
or  enforce  any  regulation  which  has  been 
disapproved  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval duly  adopted  in  accordance  with 
the  appUcable  law  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  615.  Certificates  of  beneficial  owner- 
ship sold  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund.  Rural  Housing  In- 
surance Fund,  and  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  shaU  be  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  loans  closed 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  616.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  pay  negotiated  indirect 
cost  rates  on  cooperative  agreements  or 
simUar  arrangements  between  the  United 
SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture  and  non- 
profit institutions  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  direct  cost  of  the  agree- 
ment when  the  purpose  of  such  cooperative 
arrangements  is  to  carry  out  programs  of 
mutual  interest  between  the  two  parties. 
This  does  not  preclude  appropriate  payment 
of  indirect  costs  on  grante  and  contracts 
with  such  institutions  when  such  indirect 
costs  are  computed  on  a  similar  basis  for  aU 
agencies  for  which  appropriations  are  pro- 
vided in  this  Act. 

Sec.  617.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
ShaU  be  used  to  carry  out  any  activity  relat- 
ed to  phasing  out  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Program. 

Sec.  618.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shaU  be  used  to  prevent  or  Interfere  with 
the  right  and  obligation  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  seU  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  world  trade  at  com- 
petitive prices  as  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  619.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Department  in  connection  with  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  section  32 
pri(%  support  operations  may  be  used,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (15  U.S.C.  714c  and  7  U£.C. 
612c).  to  provide  commodities  to  individuals 
in  cases  of  hardship  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  AgriciUture. 

Sec.  620.  During  fiscal  year  1990,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  no 
funds  may  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  or  out  of  any  fund  of  a 
Government  corporation  to  any  private  in- 
dividual or  corporation  in  satisfaction  of 
any  assurance  agreement  or  payment  guar- 
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ance«  or  other  form  of  lo»n  guarantee  en 
tered  Into  by  any  acency  or  corporation  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  respect 
to  loans  made  and  credits  extended  to  the 
Polish  People's  Republic,  unless  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  has  been  declared  to  be  in 
default  of  Its  debt  to  such  individual  or  cor 
poration  or  unless  the  President  has  provid- 
ed a  monthly  written  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  explaining  the 
manner  in  which  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  has  been  served  by  any 
payments  during  the  previous  month  under 
loan  guarantee  or  credit  assurance  agree 
ment  with  respect  to  loans  made  or  credits 
extended  to  the  Polish  People's  Republic  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  default. 

Sk.  621.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  payment  of 
space  rental  and  related  cosU  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  specified  in  this  Act;  nor  shall 
this  or  any  other  provision  of  law  require  a 
reduction  in  the  level  of  rental  space  or 
services  below  that  of  fiscal  year  1989  or 
prohibit  an  expansion  of  rental  space  or 
services  with  the  use  of  funds  otherwise  ap 
propriated  in  this  Act.  Further,  no  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlctature,  from 
funds  otherwise  available.  shaU  reimburse 
the  General  Services  Administration  for 
payment  of  space  rental  and  related  costs 
provided  to  such  agency  at  a  percentage 
rate  which  is  greater  than  is  available  in  the 
case  of  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act. 

Sbc.  622.  In  fiscal  year  1990.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  initiate  construction  on 
not  less  than  twenty  new  projects  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  (Public  Law  566)  and  not  less  than  five 
new  projects  under  the  Flood  Control  Act 
(Public  Law  534). 

Sbc.  623.  Funds  provided  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  translation  of  publications  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  foreign 
languages  when  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

Sk.  624.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  relocate  the 
Hawaii  State  Office  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  from  BUlo.  Hawaii,  to  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii. 

Sk.  625.  Provisions  of  law  prohibiting  or 
restricting  personal  services  contracts  shall 
not  apply  to  veterinarians  employed  by  the 
Department  to  take  animal  bl(xxl  samples, 
test  and  vaccinate  animals,  and  perform 
branding  and  tagging  activities  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis. 

Sbc.  626.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  reduce  programs  by 
establishing  an  end-of-year  employment 
ceiling  on  full-time  equivalent  staff  years 
below  the  level  set  herein  for  the  following 
agencies:  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
[7,4001  7.iOO:  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 12.675;  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.  2.550;  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  550;  and  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  14,177. 

Sec.  627.  Funds  provided  in  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  one-year  contracts  which  are  to 
be  performed  in  two  fiscal  years  so  long  as 
the  total  amount  for  such  contracts  is  obli- 
gated In  the  year  for  which  the  funds  are 
appropriated. 

Sac.  628.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applied  only  to  the  objects  for 
which  appropriations  were  made  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  as  required  by  31 
U.S.C.  1301. 

Sk.  629.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  restrict  the  authority 


of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
lease  space  for  its  own  use  or  to  lease  space 
on  behalf  of  other  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  when  such  space  will  be 
jointly  occupied. 

Sbc.  630.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  expanded  to  release  infor- 
mation acquired  from  any  handler  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  this 
provision  shall  not  prohibit  the  release  of 
information  to  other  Federal  agencies  for 
enforcement  purposes:  Provided  furtfier, 
That  this  provision  shall  not  prohibit  the 
release  of  aggregate  statistical  data  used  in 
formulating  regulations  pursuant  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That 
this  provision  shall  not  prohibit  the  release 
of  information  submitted  by  milk  handlers. 

Sec.  631.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  In  this  Act  may  be 
used  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  employ  or  otherwise  contract  with  pri- 
vate debt  collection  agencies  to  collect  delin- 
quent payments  from  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration borrowers. 

Sec.  632.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act,  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act,  shall 
be  used  to  sell  loans  made  by  the  Agricultur- 
al Credit  Insurance  Fund.  Further.  Rural 
Development  Insurance  Fund  loans  offered 
for  sale  in  fiscal  year  1990  shall  be  first  of- 
fered to  the  borrowers  for  prepavment. 

Sbc.  633.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  person- 
nel who  carry  out  a  targeted  export  assist- 
ance program  under  section  1124  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  if  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  and/or  commodities  under 
such  program  exceeds  $200,000,000. 

[Sec.  634.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  person- 
nel who  carry  out  an  export  enhancement 
program  (estimated  to  be  $1,000,000,000  in 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1990  Budget  Re- 
quest (H.  Doc.  101-4))  if  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  and/or  commodities  under 
such  program  exceeds  $770,000,000.  J 

Ssc.  634.  None  of  the  funds  available  in 
this  Act  for  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children 
I  WICi  may  be  used  by  a  State  if  that  State 
has  not  examined  the  feasibility  of  imple- 
menting cost  containment  procedures  de- 
scribed in  section  3  of  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Reform  Act  and  WIC  Amendments 
of  1988  '7  U.S.C.  612c  note  J  (including 
infant  formula  rebates!  for  acquiring  infant 
formula  and,  where  practicable,  other  foods 
that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram, and  if  the  State  has  determined  that 
such  a  procedure  would  loioer  costs  and 
enable  more  eligible  persons  to  be  served 
/without  interference  with  the  delivery  of 
nulntiou*  foods  to  recipients)  and  has  not 
initiated  action  to  implement  such  proce- 
dures. The  Secretary  may  extend  the  effec- 
tive date  of  implementation  on  a  case-by 
case  basis  where  necessary. 

Sec.  635.  None  of  the  funds  m  this  Act,  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act,  shall 
be  used  to  regulate  the  order  or  sequence  of 
advances  of  funds  to  a  borrower  under  any 
combination  of  approved  telephone  loans 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  or  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank. 

[Sec.  636.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  section  32 
funds  shall  be  used  to  purchase  sunflower 
and  cottonseed   oil,   as   authorized   by   law. 


and  such  purchases  shall  be  used  to  facili- 
tate additional  sales  of  such  oils  in  world 
markets  at  competitive  prices,  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries.! 

Sbc.  636.  In  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991, 
$40,000,000  of  section  32  funds  shall  be  used 
to  purchase  sunflower  and  cottonseed  oil,  as 
authorized  by  law,  such  purchases  to  facili- 
tate additional  sales  of  such  oils  in  world 
markets  at  competitive  prices,  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries:  Provided,  That 
these  funds  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds 
made  available  for  this  purpose  by  the  Rural 
Development,  Agriculture,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1989  (Public 
Law  100-460). 

Sec.  637.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1990  pay  raises  for  programs 
funded  by  this  Act  shall  be  absorbed  within 
the  levels  appropriated  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  638.  When  issuing  statements,  r'?'« 
releases,  requests  for  proposals,  bid  solicita- 
tions, and  other  documents  describing 
projects  or  programs  funded  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  Federal  money,  all  grantees  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  State  and  local  governments,  shall 
clearly  state  (1)  the  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  or  project  which  will  be 
financed  with  Federal  money,  and  (2)  the 
dollar  amount  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
project  or  program. 

Sec.  639.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  pay  Indirect  costs  on  re- 
search grants  awarded  competitively  by  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service  that 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  total  direct  costs 
under  each  award. 

Sec.  640.  Within  30  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  establish  and  operate  a  program  for 
fiscal  year  1990  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
sugar  refiners,  operators  and  processors 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
(yedit  Corporation  at  such  levels  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  to  permit  such 
refiners,  operators  or  processors  to  purchase 
in  the  amounts  specified  below  raw  sugar 
grown  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  countries  designated  as  beneficiary 
countries  pursuant  to  section  212  of  the  Car- 
ibt>ean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  2702)  at  prices  equivalent  to  the 
market  price  for  raw  cane  sugar  in  the 
United  States  on  the  condition  that  an 
equivalent  amount  of  sugar  refined  in  the 
United  States  is  exported  to  world  markets 
within  60  days.  The  Secretary  sfiall  make 
such  commodities  available  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  IHds  and  sfiall  have  discretion 
to  accept  or  reject  Irids  under  such  criteria 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate.  Ge- 
neric certificates  shall  be  issued  in  lieu  of 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  program  es- 
tablished under  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  suf- 
ficient commodities  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  no  leas  than  290,000  sort  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  from  the  beneficiary  cown- 
tries  specified  in  subsection  (a J.  and  no  less 
than  110,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Sugar 
imported  under  the  program  authorized 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  sugar  quota  level  established  for  the 
countries  specified  in  subsection  (a)  pursu- 
ant to  headnote  3  of  schedule  1,  part  10,  sub- 
part A  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (9  U.S.C.  1202). 

(c)  In  order  to  maximize  the  number  of 
competing  bidders,  the  Secretary  shall,  in 
determining  the  low  bidders  in  the  program 
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established  under  thU  section,  make  apprxh 
priaU  adjiutmenU  in  bid*  received  from 
sugar  refiners,  operaton  and  proceuon  to 
reflect  differing  tranaportatitm  costs  baaed 
on  refinery  and  factory  location. 

Id)  The  program  authorieed  under  thU  aec- 
tion  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place 
of  any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
any  other  pravUion  of  law. 
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feJ  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  thU  tection  throtwh  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  thail  be  deemed 
to  increase  the  appropriation  for  any  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  De- 
velopment. Agriculture,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.  1990". 
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6«1 

Mr.  BURDICK  addiressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate   will   be   in   order.   Staff   will 
please  take  their  seats. 

The    senior    Senator    from    North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bxjhdkx]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
regarded,  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ments, as  original  text,  provided  that 
no  point  of  order  shaU  be  waived  by 
reason  of  the  agreement  to  this  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  take  up  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  woiOd  like  to  summarize 
the  bill  briefly  for  my  coUeagues 
before  considering  any  amendments 
Senators  may  have. 

For  research,  extension,  and  pest 
control,  the  bill  restores  many  special 
projects  proposed  for  elimination  by 
the  President,  and  provides  increases 
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for  particular  emphasis  in  several 
areas  such  as  water  quality,  human 
nutrition,  brucellosis,  pseudorabies, 
boll  weevil,  scrapie,  and  the  Russian 
wheat  aphid. 

Direction  and  added  emphasis  are 
placed  on  domestic  marketing  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  continuation  of  vari- 
ous export  enhancement  programs 
and  Public  Law  480.  which  are  largely 
responsible  for  our  country's  positive 
agricultural  trade  balance. 

For  conservation  programs,  the  bill 
increases  the  traditional  programs 
that  the  President  proposed  to  cut. 
and  provides  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program. 

Rural  development  is  given  key  em- 
phasis in  the  bill  in  several  accounts 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  Overall,  the 
bill  contains  an  increase  of  $266  mil- 
lion over  1989  for  rural  development 
programs. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  $100  million 
increase  over  last  year  for  rural  hous- 
ing progrsuns. 

Under  REA.  the  subcommittee  re- 
stores insured  and  guaranteed  electric 
and  telephone  loans  to  their  1989 
levels. 

Domestic  food  assistance  programs 
are  also  a  priority  in  the  bill.  Based  on 
current  estimates  of  need,  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  is  increased  by  $1.2 
billion  over  the  President's  budget. 
Funding  for  commodity  distributions 
under  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Food  Assistance  Program  is  restored. 
The  WIC  Program  is  increased  by  $196 
million  over  the  1989  level,  and  the 
Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Pro 
gram  is  increased  by  $15  million  over 
last  year. 

For  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra 
tion.  the  bill  restores  the  $100  million 
in  funds  assumed  by  the  administra 
tion  through  user  fees  and  has  added 
$82  million  over  the  1989  appropria 
tions  for  the  agency. 

In  simimary.  the  subcommittee  bill 
proposes  to  spend  $44,253,000,000.  We 
are  just  within  our  allocation  for  dis 
cretionary  spending. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  my  colleagues 
and  recommend  that  it  be  accepted. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub 
committee.  Senator  Cochran,  for  his 
help  and  advice  in  writing  this  bill.  We 
have  worked  very  well  together  and  I 
just  want  him  to  know  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate his  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochhak)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  his  compliment,  and 
also  for  his  cooperation  and  leadership 
in  the  development  of  this  appropria- 
tions bill  to  fund  the  activities  of  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  begirming 
October  I  of  this  year. 

This  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  very 
careful  work  by  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  We  had  numerous 
hearings  to  review  the  President's  re- 
quests for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  all  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department,  getting  in- 
formation from  a  wide  range  of  wit- 
nesses, including  those  served  by  many 
of  the  programs  funded  in  this  bill  and 
those  involved  in  production  agricul- 
ture where  we  are  trying  to  maintain 
competitiveness  in  the  international 
marketplace  for  commodities  produced 
on  America's  farms  and  ranches. 

I  think  there  is  a  success  story.  Mr. 
President,  that  should  be  told  about 
American  agriculture.  Not  so  long  ago. 
when  we  were  seeing  such  widespread 
economic  distress  on  farms  and 
ranches  around  America,  there  was 
some  concern  that  no  amount  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  or  farm  programs  could 
improve  the  situation  and  provide 
profits  and  economic  well-being  for 
farmers. 

That  is  turning  around.  We  are 
seeing  economic  health  restored  to 
America's  farms  and  substantial  in- 
creases in  our  agricultural  exports,  not 
only  m  total  volume  but  also  in  the 
value  of  what  we  are  selling. 

I  think  the  last  figure  I  saw  indicat- 
ed that  we  sold  $26  billion  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  last  year.  Those 
numbers  continue  to  increase.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  March  I  recall  seeing 
that  we  sold  $4  billion  worth  of  Ameri- 
can farm  commodities  and  food  prod- 
ucts in  overseas  markets.  That  is  the 
fourth  highest  monthly  total  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  That  was  in 
March  of  this  year. 

So  we  are  making  progress,  partly 
because  of  the  programs  and  initia- 
tives that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has 
authorized  and  that  are  funded  in  this 
appropriations  bill. 

The  appropriations  bill  for  rural  de- 
velopment, agriculture,  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1990,  H  R. 
2883,  provides  funding  for  a  wide 
range  of  Federal  programs,  including 
research,  conservation,  lending,  price 
support,  export  promotion,  and  nutri- 
tion programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  also  funds 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Interest  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  Farm  Credit  System  Financial  As- 
sistance Corporation,  and  establishes 
limitations  on  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  the  Farm  Credit  Assistance 
Board. 

H.R.  2883  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Tuesday.  July 
18.  1989:  was  marked  up  by  the  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Subcommittee 
last  Thursday.  July  20.  and  reported 


by  the  full  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  Tuesday.  July  25.  The 
report  siccompanylng  this  bill  Is 
Senate  Report  No.  101-84. 

As  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  rural  development,  ag- 
riculture bill  Includes  $44.3  billion  in 
total  budget  authority  [BA]  and  $27.2 
billion  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
This  Is  $2.5  billion  less  In  budget  au- 
thority than  was  made  available  in  the 
1989  bill.  After  adjustments  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  tCBO]. 
the  bill  reflects  $35.9  billion  In  spend- 
ing authority  and  $19.7  billion  In  out- 
lays for  mandatory  programs  and 
$8,892  billion  In  budget  authority  and 
$8.88  billion  In  outlays  for  discretion- 
ary programs.  All  of  this  Is  to  say  that 
the  bill  Is  consistent  with  the  biparti- 
san budget  agreement  and  with  the 
302(b)  allocation  for  discretionary 
spending. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

A  key  element  In  the  success  of  U.S. 
agriculture  Is  the  support  it  has  en- 
joyed from  both  private  and  public  re- 
search funding.  I  believe  this  bill  pro- 
poses a  comprehensive,  geographically 
broad-based,  well-funded  research  pro- 
gram for  agriculture  and  technology 
transfer  needs.  In  fact,  approximately 
$1.4  billion  of  this  bill  Is  specifically  di- 
rected to  the  activities  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  the  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service.  Extension 
Service,  and  the  National  Agriculture 
Library. 

The  conservation  programs  of  USDA 
are  critical  to  Improving  and  conserv- 
ing our  soil  and  water  resource  quanti- 
ty and  quality.  Improving  agriculture, 
and  reducing  damage  caused  by  floods 
and  sedimentation.  This  bill  supports 
continuation  of  the  existing  cost-share 
conservation  programs,  as  well  as  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  [CRP]. 
In  fact,  the  committee  reiterates  Its 
strong  support  of  the  CRP  and  urges 
the  Department  "to  encourage  further 
enrollment  in  the  program." 

Commodity  price  support  programs 
are  financed  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  [CCCD.  The  CCC 
borrows  funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  repays  these  borrowings  with  In- 
terest from  receipts  and  from  appro- 
priations provided  by  Congress.  The 
CCC's  outstanding  borrowings  from 
the  Treasury  may  not  exceed  $30  bil- 
lion. In  order  to  reimburse  the  CCC 
for  net  realized  losses,  the  bill  provides 
$4.8  billion,  which  Is  the  amount  sup- 
ported by  the  administration. 

Through  various  programs  the  com- 
mittee has  also  attempted  to  strength- 
en U.S.  agriculture's  potential  In  world 
markets.  It  Is  convinced  that  contin- 
ued efforts  to  expand  agricultural 
markets  overseas  are  critical  to  a 
healthy  domestic  farm  economy.  Re- 
flected in  this  bill  Is  the  committee's 
continued  support  of  the  Intermediate- 
and  short-term  export  credit  guaran- 
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tee  progruns,  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Program  [KEF]  and  the  Target- 
ed Export  Assistance  [TEA]  Program. 

KUXAL  DEVKLOnOERT 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  increased  attention  to  rural  devel- 
opment has  been  emphasized  in  this 
bill.  Over  the  years,  programs  have 
been  developed  to  help  meet  impor- 
tant needs  In  rural  areas,  includirig 
transportation,  water,  credit,  housing 
and  electricity.   Many  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  very  beneficial  and 
have  improved  the  lives  of  those  who 
live  in  our  Nation's  small  towns  and 
rural    communities.    Specifically,    the 
bill  provides  an  increase  in  the  rural 
housing  programs  administered  by  the 
Farmers    Home    Administration;    in- 
creases  the   levels  available   for  the 
water  and  sewer  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams; increases  the  amount  for  the 
rural  development  loan  fund,  a  pro- 
gram  that  makes  loans  to   interme- 
diary borrowers— that  Is,  small  invest- 
ment groups— who  in  turn  relend  the 
funds  to  rural  businesses,  community 
development      corporations,      private 
nonprofit     organizations,     or     public 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  economy  in  rural  areas;  and  pro- 
vides   a   substantial   increase   in   the 
rural    economic    development    subac- 
count which  Is  administered  by  the 
Rural    Electrification    Administration 
[READ. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  us 
to  focus  attention  on  policies  that  can 
help  assure  a  healthy  rural  America. 
The  conunittee  has  done  this  by  sup 
porting  and  funding  our  existing  pro 
grams. 
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FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADHUI 18THATION 

In  recent  years,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  has  had  difficulty 
meeting  the  growing  demands  that 
have  been  placed  upon  it.  Major 
strains  on  its  personnel,  equipment 
and  facilities  have  resulted.  The  com- 
mittee is  aware  of  these  problems  and 
responded  by  providing  a  substantial 
increase  in  FDA's  funding  level,  so 
that  it  will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  mis- 
sion of  ensuring  the  safety  of  foods 
and  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  drugs, 
medical  devices  and  biologies.  Also,  the 
bill  rejects  the  proposal  to  fund  ongo- 
ing PDA  activities  through  user  fee 
collections  on  product  approvals  regu- 
lated by  law  and  restores  $100  million 
to  the  1990  appropriations. 
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NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

Through  its  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
grams, USDA's  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Service  provides  various  forms  of  food 
assistance.  The  committee  has  fully 
funded  the  Pood  Stamp  Program;  the 
Child  Nutrition  Programs  which  in- 
clude the  school  lunch  and  school 
breakfast  programs,  summer  food 
service  program,  child  care  food  pro- 
gram, and  nutrition  education  and 
training;  and  the  Temporary  Elmergen- 
cy  Pood  Assistance  Program  [TEPAP]. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $197  million 
over  the  current  level  for  the  Special 
Supplemental     Pood     Program     for 
Women,  Infants  and  Children  [WIC], 
for  a  total  appropriation  of  $2,126  bil- 
lion. Por  the  past  10  years,  the  WIC 
Program  has  received  consistent  sup- 
port from  the  Congress  by  providing 
steady  and  significant  increases  in  the 
appropriations— from  $596.5  million  in 
1979  to  $2,126  billion  in  1990.  As  a 
result,  average  monthly  participation 
in  January  of  this  year  was  3.9  million, 
and  it  Is  estimated  that  almost  70  per- 
cent  of   all    those   eligible   pregnant 
mothers,  infants,  and  children  ac:es  1 
through  5  below  100  percent  of  pover- 
ty will  be  served  by  the  WIC  program 
in  fiscal  year  1990. 


ADKINISTRATION'S  POSITION 

The  administration  supports  the 
committee's  full  implementation  of 
the  President's  Initiative  to  reduce 
groimdwater  and  surface  water  pollu- 
tion from  agriculture  sources;  the  pro- 
vision of  sufficient  funding  to  contin- 
ue USDA's  Federal  Review  initiative 
which  is  critical  to  reducing  school 
meal  overclaims;  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  requested  AIDS  funding  for  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

However,  the  administration  has  ex- 
pressed several  valid  concerns  with 
regard  to  this  bill.  They  range  from 
"excessive  discretionary  funding"  to  a 
"disregard  for  the  President's  loan 
program  reforms. "  These  are  objec- 
tions that  will  be  addressed  in  confer- 
ence, along  with  the  other  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  produced  a 
rural  development,  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  that  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Senate.  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

Por  the  information  of  Senators,  I 
want  to  point  out  a  few  provisions  I 
think  are  very  important  and  I  know 
Senators  are  interested  in.  Por  exam- 
ple, a  key  element  in  the  success  of 
U.S.  agriculture  is  the  support  it  has 
enjoyed  from  both  private  and  public 
research  funding.  I  believe  this  bill 
proposes  a  comprehensive,  geographi- 
cally broad-based  and  well-funded  re- 
search program  for  agriculture  and 
technology  transfer  needs.  In  fact,  ap- 
proximately $1.4  billion  of  this  bill  is 
specifically  directed  to  activities  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  Co- 
operative State  Research  Service,  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  the  National  Agri- 
cultuire  Library. 

The  conservation  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  critical 
to  improving  and  conserving  our  soil 
and  water  resource  quantity  and  qual- 
ity and  to  reducing  damage  caused  by 
floods  and  sedimentation.  This  bill 
supports  continuation  of  the  existing 
cost-share  conservation  programs  as 
well  as  the  conservation  research  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  committee  reiterates 


its  strong  support  of  the  CRP  and 
urges  the  Department  to  encourage 
further  enrollment  in  the  program. 

Commodity  price  support  programs 
are  financed  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  CCC  borrows  funds  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  repays  them  with 
interest  from  receipts  and  from  appro- 
priations provided  by  Congress.  This 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury  may  not 
exceed  $30  biUion.  In  order  to  reim- 
burse the  CCC  for  net  realized  losses, 
the  biU  provides  $4.8  billion,  the 
amoimt  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  committee  has  also  attempted 
to  strengthen  U.S.  agriculture's  poten- 
tial in  world  markets.  It  is  convinced 
that  continued  efforts  to  expand  agri- 
cultural markets  overseas  are  critical 
to  a  healthy  domestic  farm  economy. 
Reflected  in  this  bill  is  the  commit^ 
tee's  continued  support  of  the  inter- 
mediate- and  short-term  export  credit 
guarantee  programs,  the  export  en- 
hancement program,  and  the  targeted 
export  assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  increased  attention  to  rural  devel- 
opment has  been  emphasized  in  this 
bill.  Over  the  years,  programs  have 
been  developed  to  help  meet  impor- 
tant needs  in  rural  areas  such  as  trans- 
portation, water,  credit,  housing,  and 
electricity.  Many  of  these  programs 
have  been  very  beneficial  and  have  Im- 
proved the  lives  of  those  who  live  in 
our  Nation's  small  towns  and  rural 
communities. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  an  in- 
crease in  the  rural  housing  programs 
administered   by   the  Farmers   Home 
Administration;    Increases    the    levels 
avaUable  for  the  water  and  sewer  loan 
and    grant    programs;    increases    the 
amount    for    the    rural    development 
loan  fund,  a  program  providing  loans 
to  intermediary  Iwrrowers,  small  in- 
vestment groups,  who  in  turn  relend 
the  funds  to  rural  businesses,  commu- 
nity development  corporations,  private 
nonprofit  or  public  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  economy  of 
rural  areas;  and  provides  a  substantial 
increase  In  the  rural  economic  devel- 
opment subaccount  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
focus  on  policies  that  can  help  assure 
a  healthy  rural  America.  The  commit- 
tee has  done  this  by  supporting  and 
funding  our  existing  programs. 
Through  its  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's food  and  nutrition  service  pro- 
vides various  forms  of  food  assistance. 
The  committee  has  fully  funded  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program;  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs,  which  includes  the 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams, Simimer  Pood  Service  Pro- 
gram, Child  Care  Pood  Program,  and 
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nutrition  education  and  training:  and 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistance Program.  There  Is  an  increase 
of  $197  million  over  the  current  level 
for  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  P*resident,  the  administration 
supports  the  committee's  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  President's  initiative 
to  reduce  ground  water  and  surface 
water  pollution  from  agriculture 
sources;  the  provision  of  sufficient 
funding  to  continue  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Federal  review  initia- 
tive, which  is  critical  to  reducing 
school  meal  overclaims:  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  requested  AIDS  funding 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

There  have  been  some  valid  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  administration 
regarding  this  bill,  specifically,  a  disre- 
gard for  the  President's  loan  program 
reforms.  These  are  objections  that  will 
be  addressed  in  conference,  along  with 
other  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  this  appropria 
tions  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  produced  a 
rural  development  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  that  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Senate.  I  reconunend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

BIOTBCHMOLOGY  OEMOHSTRATIOIf  PROJECT  AT 
IfAnOIfAL  cnfTEX  FOR  TOXICOLOGICM.  RC- 
8EAMCH 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
2883,  the  fiscal  year  1990  agriculture, 
rural  development,  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill,  which  provides 
$2.5  million  for  a  biotechnology  dem- 
onstration project  at  the  National 
Center  for  Toxicological  Research. 
This  demonstration  project,  called  the 
National  Biotechnology  Cooperative, 
is  the  brainchild  of  a  number  of  for- 
ward-thinking individuals  and  organi- 
zations who  are  concerned  about  the 
U.S.  position  as  a  world  leader  in  the 
biotechnology  field  but  convinced  that 
the  private  and  public  sectors  can  co- 
operate to  protect  the  United  States  as 
the  biotechnology  leader.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  his  staff  for  recognizing  the 
importance  of  this  project. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  the 
world  leader  in  biotechnology  and  har- 
ness the  power  of  biotechnology  for 
breakthroughs  in  food  production, 
drug  development,  toxic  waste  dispos- 
al, and  other  areas,  aU  barriers  to  bio- 
technology research  and  development 
must  be  removed.  Experts  in  the  bio- 
technology field  have  identified  a 
nimiber  of  barriers  to  the  continued 
success  of  the  biotechnology  industry, 
including  the  lack  of  capital  for  re- 
search, an  absence  of  focus  on  product 
application,    burdensome    regulations. 


inadequate  training  opportunities  in 
biotechnology,  and  sm  adversarial  cul- 
ture among  researchers.  The  Federal 
Government  can  play  a  key  role  in  re- 
moving these  barriers  and  encouraging 
private  and  public  sector  cooperation 
in  biotechnology.  The  investment  need 
not  be  large.  Just  wisely  placed.  Indi- 
viduals in  Arkansas  Emd  at  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  have  fash- 
ioned a  private-public  sector  coopera- 
tive project  that  helps  define  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  biotechnology. 

The  National  Biotechnology  Cooper- 
ative will  be  located  at  the  National 
Center  for  Toxicological  Research  in 
Jefferson,  AR.  The  NCTR  is  a  Federal 
laboratory,  operated  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which  includes 
400,000  square  feet  of  high-level  con- 
tainment space  that  is  sitting  idle.  We 
propose  to  use  that  space  as  a  biotech- 
nology research  center  that  would  be 
available  to  organizations  unable  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  expensive 
space  required  for  contairunent  of  bio- 
technology products  and  the  purchase 
of  equipment  required  for  state-of-the- 
art  biotechnology  investigation  and  to 
organizations  that  want  to  collaborate 
with  government,  academic,  and  indus- 
try scientists  to  stimulate  new  re- 
search initiatives.  I  believe  the  Bio- 
technology Cooperative  is  the  ideal  re- 
search site  for  researchers  with  a  great 
idea  but  little  money  or  a  great  re- 
search result  but  no  knowledge  of  how 
to  turn  it  into  a  product. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee  adopted  language  I  proposed  in 
fiscal  year  1989  directing  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  spend 
$500,000,  to  be  matched  by  $500,000  in 
Arkansas  State  funds,  on  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  a  biotech- 
nology cooperative.  All  the  experts  I 
have  consulted  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  cooperative  is  not  only  feasi- 
ble but  essential.  Nevertheless,  the 
feasibility  study  was  necessary.  A 
funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to 
the  feasibility  study  when  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  prohibited 
the  PDA  from  spending  the  funds 
Congress  provided.  I  have  been  bat- 
tling the  OMB  for  months,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  necessary 
funds  have  finally  been  released  for 
the  feasibility  study.  This  belated 
action  means  that  additional  funds— 
$2.5  million— will  be  needed  in  fiscal 
year  1990  for  architectural  and  engi- 
neering studies  for  the  project.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate,  in  providing 
such  funds,  has  concurred  with  me  re- 
garding the  need  for  this  outstanding 
project. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Senate  for  moving  forward  on  this 
project  and  salute  the  citizens  of  my 
State  who  have  stood  by  this  project 
for  years. 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMPETITIVE 
RESEARCH  GRANTS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  concern  over  the  current 
geographical  distribution  of  competi- 
tive research  grants  awarded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  understand 
that  under  the  current  distribution, 
only  five  States  receive  more  than  50 
percent  of  all  the  Federal  research 
dollars,  while  the  bottom  16  States  re- 
ceive less  than  2  percent  of  the  total. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  distributes  the  greater  part  of 
its  research  funding  on  a  formula  basis 
to  land-grant  institutions  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation.  However,  the  De- 
partment also  operates  a  competitive 
grants  progrjim  where  the  distribution 
is  similar  to  the  concentrated  pattern 
found  in  other  Federal  science  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  you 
would  encourage  the  Department  to 
consider  taking  steps  to  achieve  a 
wider  distribution  of  its  competitive 
grant  support.  In  this  regard,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  a  small 
pilot  program  within  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation:  this  program,  the 
Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate 
Competitive  Research  [EPSCoR]  has 
proven  successful  in  improving  the 
ability  of  research  universities  in 
States  that  receive  comparatively  less 
competitive  research  support  to  com- 
pete for  increased  amounts  of  such 
support.  I  know  that  EPSCoR  has 
been  successful  in  this  undertaking  be- 
cause I  have  seen  it  accomplish  this 
goal  in  my  own  State. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  appreciate  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  bringing  this  matter  to  my 
attention.  As  it  happens,  I  am  also 
very  familiar  with  the  EPSCoR  Pro- 
gram, which  has  been  operating  for 
some  time  in  North  Dakota,  where  it 
also  has  been  successful  in  aiding  our 
universities  in  the  competition  for  re- 
search grants.  I  agree  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  do  well  to 
examine  this  program  closely  to  see  if 
it  has  potential  to  broaden  involve- 
ment in  its  own  competitive  grants 
program. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  appreciate  my  good 
friend's  response.  To  move  this  matter 
forward,  I  would  ask  that  he  consider 
proposing  in  conference  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  be  directed  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Appropriation 
Committees  by  January  1,  1990,  which 
would  provide  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

First,  a  geographic  breakdown  of  the 
Department's  competitive  grant 
awards  for  the  period  1984-89: 

Second,  an  estimate  of  the  potential 
for  increasing  the  diversity  of  this 
funding  pattern  through  a  coordinat- 
ed effort  between  the  Department  and 
the  State  EPSCoR  conunittees  which 
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have      been      established      in      each 
EPSCoR  SUte;  and 

Third,  an  analysis  of  the  potential 
for  such  a  coordinated  effort  to  im- 
prove the  research  and  science  educa- 
tion base  In  the  States  with  an 
EPSCoR  committee  through  a  coordi- 
nated Federal  effort  involving  the 
major  Federal  departments,  including 
Agriculture,  that  provide  significant 
unlverslty-based  funding. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  think  that  the 
Senator's  Idea  of  asking  the  Depart- 
ment for  a  report  along  these  lines  is 
an  excellent  one  and  It  wHl  be  my  in- 
tention to  work  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  and  with  our  counter- 
parts in  the  other  body  to  see  that  this 
Is  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  now  open 
for  amendment.  If  there  are  none  at 
this  point.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  siiggest- 
ed.  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
BURDICK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  HJft. 
2883,  the  Agriculture  i4)proprlation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1990.  provides  total 
obligational  authority  of 

$44,253,046,000.  The  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
within  Its  302(b)  allocation,  while  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  America's  farm- 
ers and  other  critical  programs  for  the 
Nation's   neediest   citizens,    including 
food  stamps,  child  nutrition,  and  WIC. 
I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Subcommittee.  Sena- 
tor BussicK.  for  his  excellent  work  on 
this  bill.  It  Is  very  difficult,  with  the 
budgetary  constraints  that  the  sub- 
committee has,  to  report  a  bill  that 
meets  all  of  the  critical  needs  under 
the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction.  Not- 
withstanding that  difficulty.  Senator 
BuRDicK   and  Senator  Cochrah,   the 
very  able  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee,  re- 
ported a  bUl  out  of  subcommittee  that 
was  adopted  by  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  only  two  non- 
controversial  amendments. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  within  Its 
budgetary  allocation  and  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Senate.  Again.  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member. 

I  urge  all  Senators.  If  they  have 
amendments,  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
offer  them.  We  passed  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill  last  evening.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  complete  action 
on  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
expeditiously  and  then  proceed  with 
the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriation bill. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Senator  Byrd,  for  his  leadership 
and  assistance  to  our  subcommittee  in 
getting  this  bill  before  the  fuU  com- 
mittee and  in  bringing  it  to  the  floor 
expeditiously.  That  has  been  a  very 
important  contribution  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  In  a  timely  way.  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion for  his  leadership  and  good  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  BYRD.  B4r.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran].  On  that  note 
may  I  also  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  for  their  splendid 
cooperation  In  arranging  the  schedule 
so  that  these  appropriations  bills 
could  be  brought  very  expeditiously  to 
the  floor.  They  arranged  that  the  2- 
day  rule  and  the  1-day  rule  would  be 
waived,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
these  three  bills  have  been  brought  to 
the  floor  at  times  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  delayed  until  perhaps 
next  week.  So  the  two  leaders,  Mr. 
MiTCHHx  and  Mr.  Dole,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

Again.  I  thank  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi, who  Is  an  alert  and  astute  and 
effective  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee,  who 
presently  presides  over  this  august 
body  with  a  degree  of  dignity  and  skill 
that  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June. 

Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PrtorI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today,  as  I  did  yesterday,  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriations  bill.  Yes- 
terday was  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior appropriations  biU  and.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  distingiilshed  Presiding 
Officer  and  the  managers  of  this  bill 
and  the  bills  to  come  on  appropria- 
tions, I  must  inform  my  colleagues 
that,  on  each  of  the  13  i^jpropriations 
bills,  I  will  be  submitting  amendments 
which  wIU  have  the  result,  I  hope,  of 
capping  the  number  of  consulting  dol- 
lars to  the  dollars  that  the  respective 
Department  is  requesting. 

For    example,    yesterday's    amend- 
ment was  zeroed  in  on  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior,  for  fiscal  year  1990 
the  D^MTtment  of  the  Interior  had 
requested  some  $26  million  in  consults 
ants.  The  last  time  we  checked,  howev- 
er, Mr.  F>resident,  the  DQ>artment  of 
the  Interior  had  spent,  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  over  $47  million  for  private 
consultants  and  in  private  contracts. 

This  amendment  would  simply  say 
to  the  agency:  You  may  spend  no  more 
than  you  request  for  consultants. 

In   addition.   Mr.    President,    these 
series  of  amendments,  as  the  amend- 
ment I  wm  offer  in  a  moment  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  bUl.  will  re- 
quire, for  the  first  time,  the  depart- 
ments of  our  Government,  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  system,  every  quar- 
ter to  submit  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
Comptroller  G2neral,  a  statement  as 
to  the  nimiber  of  contracts  entered 
Into  the  preceding  quarter,  the  cost  of 
those  contracts  that  are  being  made  to 
private  contractors  and  private  con- 
sultants, and  also.  Mr.  President,  a  key 
feature,  the  department  or  agency's 
justiflcaUon  for  those  contracts  and 
why  these  services  contracted  for  In 
the  private  sector  could  not  be  per- 
formed by  the  civil  servants  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  series  of  amendments  Is  very 
simple.  They  go  right  to  the  heart  of 
some   of   the   issues   that  are   today 
being  raised  In  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  scandals,   in  Operation 
ni  Wind  of  last  year  in  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense,    and    I    feel   very 
strongly,   Mr.   President,   as   I   know 
many  of  my  coUeagues  do.  that  these 
amendments  for  the  first  time  wiU 
allow  some  sunshine  into  an  extremely 
murky  world  of  contracting  to  consult- 
ants in  the  private  field.  It  is.  as  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions,  a  hidden  bu- 
reaucracy. It  is  an  unelected  govern- 
ment. These  consultants  are  m«*^<ng 
big  dollars,  in  many  instances,  not  all. 
because  of  their  buddies  who  award 
these  contracts. 

A  study  that  we  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  do  about  2  years 
ago.  Mr.  President,  indicated  that 
probably  75  to  80  percent  of  these  con- 
tracts that  our  Government  enters 
into  with  these  consultants  are  sole 
source.  There  Is  no  competition.  We 
are  spending  somewhere  between  $10 
billion  and  even  perhaps  $20  billion 
for  consultants.  No  one  has  ever 
known.  And  each  time  this  Senator 
over  the  last  10  years  has  attempted  to 
find  out  more  about  this  practice,  why 
we  need  such  exorbitant  amounts  for 
these  private  consulting  firms  and  pri- 
vate consultants,  there  is  never  an 
answer. 

Most  times,  Mr.  President,  the 
agency  comes  and  says  we  have  to 
have  private  support.  We  have  never 
disagreed  with  that.  At  least  I  have 
never  disagreed  with  that.  Some  of 
these  agencies  like  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,   they  must   have  expert 
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nutrition  education  and  training;  and 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Pood  As- 
sistance Program.  There  is  an  increase 
of  $197  million  over  the  current  level 
for  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
supports  the  committee's  full  Imple- 
mentation of  the  President's  initiative 
to  reduce  ground  water  and  surface 
water  pollution  from  agriculture 
sources;  the  provision  of  sufficient 
fimding  to  continue  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Federal  review  initia- 
tive, which  is  critical  to  reducing 
school  meal  overclaims;  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  requested  AIDS  funding 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

There  have  been  some  valid  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  administration 
regarding  this  bill,  specifically,  a  disre- 
gard for  the  President's  loan  program 
reforms.  These  are  objections  that  will 
be  addressed  in  conference,  along  with 
other  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  this  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  produced  a 
rural  development  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  that  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Senate.  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

BIOTCCHIfOLOCY  DDfONSTRATION  PROJECT  AT 
NATIOlfAL  CKNTKR  FOB  TOXICOLOCICAL  RE- 
SXABCH 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
2883.  the  fiscal  year  1990  agriculture, 
rural  development,  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill,  which  provides 
$2.5  million  for  a  biotechnology  dem- 
onstration project  at  the  National 
Center  for  Toxicological  Research. 
This  demonstration  project,  called  the 
National  Biotechnology  Cooperative, 
is  the  brainchild  of  a  number  of  for- 
ward-thinking individuals  and  organi- 
zations who  are  concerned  about  the 
U.S.  position  as  a  world  leader  in  the 
biotechnology  field  but  convinced  that 
the  private  and  public  sectors  can  co- 
operate to  protect  the  United  States  as 
the  biotechnology  leader.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  his  staff  for  recognizing  the 
importance  of  this  project. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  the 
world  leader  in  biotechnology  and  har- 
ness the  power  of  biotechnology  for 
breakthroughs  in  food  production, 
drug  development,  toxic  waste  dispos- 
al, and  other  areas,  all  barriers  to  bio- 
technology research  and  development 
must  be  removed.  Experts  in  the  bio- 
technology field  have  identified  a 
number  of  barriers  to  the  continued 
success  of  the  biotechnology  industry, 
including  the  lack  of  capital  for  re- 
search, an  absence  of  focus  on  product 
application,    burdensome    regvQations, 


inadequate  training  opportunities  in 
biotechnology,  and  an  adversarial  cul- 
ture among  researchers.  The  Federal 
Government  can  play  a  key  role  in  re- 
moving these  barriers  jind  encouraging 
private  and  public  sector  cooperation 
in  biotechnology.  The  investment  need 
not  be  large,  just  wisely  placed.  Indi- 
viduals in  Arkansas  and  at  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  have  fash- 
ioned a  private-public  sector  coopera- 
tive project  that  helps  define  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  biotechnology. 

The  National  Biotechnology  Cooper- 
ative will  be  located  at  the  National 
Center  for  Toxicological  Research  in 
Jefferson,  (iR.  The  NCTR  is  a  Federal 
laboratory,  operated  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which  includes 
400,000  square  feet  of  high-level  con- 
tainment space  that  is  sitting  idle.  We 
propose  to  use  that  space  as  a  biotech- 
nology research  center  that  would  be 
available  to  organizations  unable  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  expensive 
space  required  for  containment  of  bio- 
technology products  and  the  purchase 
of  equipment  required  for  state-of-the- 
art  biotechnology  investigation  and  to 
organizations  that  want  to  collaborate 
with  government,  academic,  and  indus- 
try scientists  to  stimulate  new  re- 
search initiatives.  I  believe  the  Bio- 
technology Cooperative  is  the  ideal  re- 
search site  for  researchers  with  a  great 
idea  but  little  money  or  a  great  re- 
search result  but  no  knowledge  of  how 
to  turn  it  into  a  product. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee  adopted  language  I  proposed  in 
fiscal  year  1989  directing  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  spend 
$500,000.  to  be  matched  by  $500,000  in 
Arkansas  State  funds,  on  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  a  biotech- 
nology cooperative.  All  the  experts  I 
have  consulted  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  cooperative  is  not  only  feasi- 
ble but  essential.  Nevertheless,  the 
feasibility  study  was  necessary.  A 
funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to 
the  feasibility  study  when  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  prohibited 
the  FDA  from  spending  the  funds 
Congress  provided.  I  have  been  bat- 
tling the  OMB  for  months,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  necessary 
funds  have  finally  been  released  for 
the  feasibility  study.  This  belated 
action  means  that  additional  funds— 
$2.5  million— will  be  needed  in  fiscal 
year  1990  for  architectural  and  engi- 
neering studies  for  the  project.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate,  in  providing 
such  funds,  has  concurred  with  me  re- 
garding the  need  for  this  outstanding 
project. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
Senate  for  moving  forward  on  this 
project  and  salute  the  citizens  of  my 
State  who  have  stood  by  this  project 
for  years. 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBOTION  OF  C01«>ETITIVE 
RESEARCH  GRAITTS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  concern  over  the  current 
geographical  distribution  of  competi- 
tive research  grants  awarded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  understand 
that  under  the  current  distribution, 
only  five  States  receive  more  than  50 
percent  of  all  the  Federal  research 
dollars,  while  the  bottom  16  States  re- 
ceive less  than  2  percent  of  the  total. 
I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  distributes  the  greater  part  of 
its  research  funding  on  a  formula  basis 
to  land-grant  institutions  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation.  However,  the  De- 
partment also  operates  a  competitive 
grants  program  where  the  distribution 
is  similar  to  the  concentrated  pattern 
found  in  other  Federal  science  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  you 
would  encourage  the  Department  to 
consider  taking  steps  to  achieve  a 
wider  distribution  of  its  competitive 
grant  support.  In  this  regard,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  a  small 
pilot  program  within  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation;  this  program,  the 
Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate 
Competitive  Research  [EPSCoR]  has 
proven  successful  in  improving  the 
ability  of  research  universities  in 
States  that  receive  comparatively  less 
competitive  research  support  to  com- 
pete for  increased  amounts  of  such 
support.  I  know  that  EPSCoR  has 
been  successful  in  this  undertaking  be- 
cause I  have  seen  it  accomplish  this 
goal  in  my  own  State. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  appreciate  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  bringing  this  matter  to  my 
attention.  As  it  happens,  I  am  also 
very  familiar  with  the  EI»SCoR  Pro- 
gram, which  has  been  operating  for 
some  time  in  North  Dakota,  where  it 
also  has  been  successful  in  aiding  our 
universities  in  the  competition  for  re- 
search grants.  I  agree  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  do  well  to 
examine  this  program  closely  to  see  if 
it  has  potential  to  broaden  involve- 
ment in  its  own  competitive  grants 
program. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  appreciate  my  good 
friend's  response.  To  move  this  matter 
forward,  I  would  ask  that  he  consider 
proposing  in  conference  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  be  directed  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Appropriation 
Committees  by  January  1,  1990,  which 
would  provide  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

First,  a  geographic  breakdown  of  the 
Department's  competitive  grant 
awards  for  the  period  1984-89; 

Second,  an  estimate  of  the  potential 
for  increasing  the  diversity  of  this 
funding  pattern  through  a  coordinat- 
ed effort  between  the  Department  and 
the  State  EPSCoR  committees  which 
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have      been      established      in 
EPSCoR  State:  and 

Third,  an  analysis  of  the  potential 
for  such  a  coordinated  effort  to  im- 
prove the  research  and  science  educa- 
tion base  in  the  States  with  an 
EPSCoR  committee  through  a  coordi- 
nated Federal  effort  involving  the 
major  Federal  departments,  including 
Agriculture,  that  provide  significant 
university-based  funding. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  think  that  the 
Senator's  idea  of  asking  the  Depart- 
ment for  a  report  along  these  lines  is 
an  excellent  one  and  it  wBl  be  my  in- 
tention to  work  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  and  with  our  counter- 
parts in  the  other  body  to  see  that  this 
is  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  now  open 
for  amendment.  If  there  are  none  at 
this  point,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bttkbick).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  HJl. 
2883,  the  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1990,  provides  total 
obllgatlonal  authority  of 

$44,253,046,000.  The  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
within  its  302(b)  allocation,  while  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  America's  farm- 
ers and  other  critical  programs  for  the 
Nation's   neediest   citizens,    including 
food  stamps,  child  nutrition,  and  WIC. 
I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Subcommittee,  Sena- 
tor BuRoicK.  for  his  excellent  work  on 
this  bill.  It  is  very  difficult,  with  the 
budgetary  constraints  that  the  sub- 
committee has,  to  report  a  bill  that 
meets  all  of  the  critical  needs  under 
the  subcommittee's  Jiuisdictlon.  Not- 
withstanding that  difficulty.  Senator 
BuRDicK   and  Senator  Cochrah.   the 
very  able  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee,  re- 
ported a  bill  out  of  subcommittee  that 
was  adopted  by  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  only  two  non- 
controversial  amendments. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  within  its 
budgetary  allocation  and  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Senate.  Again.  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member. 

I  urge  aU  Senators.  If  they  have 
amendments,  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
offer  them.  We  passed  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill  last  evening-  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  complete  action 
on  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
expeditiously  and  then  proceed  with 
the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriation bill. 
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Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
uons.  Senator  Btm.  for  his  leadership 
and  assistance  to  our  subcommittee  in 
getting  this  bill  before  the  full  com- 
mittee and  in  bringing  it  to  the  floor 
expeditiously.  That  has  been  a  very 
important  contribution  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  in  a  timely  way  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion for  his  leadership  and  good  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi  [li4r.   CocBBAN].   On  that  note 
may  I  also  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  for  their  splendid 
cooperation  in  arranging  the  schedule 
so    that    these    appropriations    bills 
could  be  brought  very  expeditiously  to 
the  floor.  They  arranged  that  the  2- 
day  rule  and  the  1-day  rule  would  be 
waived,  and  by  unanimous  consent 
these  three  bills  have  been  brought  to 
the  floor  at  times  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  delayed  until  perhaps 
next  week.  So  the  two  leaders.  Mr. 
MncHBLL  and  Mr.  Dole,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

Again.  I  thank  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi, who  is  an  alert  and  astute  and 
effective  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee,  who 
presently  presides  over  this  august 
body  with  a  degree  of  dignity  and  skill 
that  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June. 

Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    FRESIDrNG    OFFICER     The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  blU  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Arluinsas  [Mr 
Pbtor]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  as  I  did  yesterday,  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriations  bill.  Yes- 
terday was  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior vpropriations  bill  and.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  and  the  managers  of  this  bill 
and  the  bills  to  come  on  appropria- 
tions. I  must  inform  my  colleagues 
that,  on  each  of  the  13  appropriations 
blUs.  I  will  be  submitting  amendments 
which  wlU  have  the  result,  I  hope,  of 
capping  the  number  of  consulting  dol- 
lars to  the  dollars  that  the  respective 
Department  is  requesting. 

For    example,    yesterday's    amend- 
ment was  zeroed  In  on  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior,  for  fiscal  year  1990 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  had 
requested  some  $26  million  in  consult- 
ant*. The  last  time  we  checked,  howev- 
er, Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  had  spent,  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  over  $47  million  for  private 
consultants  and  in  private  contracts. 

This  amendment  would  simply  say 
to  the  agency:  You  may  speoA  no  more 
than  you  request  for  consultants. 

In   addition.   Mr.    President,    these 
series  of  amendments,  as  the  amend- 
ment I  will  offer  in  a  moment  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  bill,  will  re- 
quire, for  the  first  time,  the  depart- 
ments of  our  Government,  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  system,  every  quar- 
ter to  submit  to  the  Ck>ngres8.  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  a  statement  as 
to  the  number  of  contracts  entered 
into  the  preceding  quarter,  the  cost  of 
those  contracts  that  are  being  made  to 
private  contractors  and  private  con- 
sultants, and  also,  Mr.  President,  a  key 
feature,  the  department  or  agency's 
justification  for  those  contracts  and 
why  these  services  contracted  for  In 
the  private  sector  could  not  be  per- 
formed by  the  dvil  servants  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  series  of  amendments  is  very 
sunple.  They  go  right  to  the  heart  of 
some   of   the   issues   that  are   today 
bemg  raised  In  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  scandals,   in  OperaUon 
m  Wind  of  last  year  la  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Defense,    and   I    feel   very 
strongly,   Mr.   President,   as   I   know 
many  of  my  coUeagues  do.  that  these 
amendments  for  the  first  time  will 
aUow  some  sunshine  into  an  extremely 
murity  world  of  contracting  to  consult- 
ants In  the  private  field.  It  is.  as  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions,  a  hidden  bu- 
reaucracy. It  Is  an  unelected  govern- 
ment These  consultants  are  making 
big  dollars.  In  many  instances,  not  all 
because  of  their  buddies  who  award 
these  contracts. 

A  study  that  we  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  do  about  2  years 
ago,  Mr.  President,  indicated  that 
probably  75  to  80  percent  of  these  con- 
tracts that  our  Government  enters 
into  with  these  consultants  are  sole 
source.  There  is  no  competition.  We 
are  spending  somewhere  between  $10 
billion  and  even  perhaps  $20  billion 
for  consultants.  No  one  has  ever 
known.  And  each  time  this  SeiuU»r 
over  the  last  10  years  has  attempted  to 
find  out  more  about  this  practice,  why 
we  need  such  exorbitant  amounts  for 
these  private  consulting  firms  and  pri- 
vate consultants,  there  is  never  an 
answer. 

Most  times.  Mr.  President,  the 
agency  comes  and  says  we  have  to 
have  private  support.  We  have  never 
disagreed  with  that  At  least  I  have 
never  disagreed  with  that.  Some  of 
these  agencies  like  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,   they  must  have  expert 
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knowledge  in  some  of  the  very  com- 
plex fields  in  which  they  deal.  I  never 
denied  that.  I  have  never  fought  that 
premise.  I  have  accepted  that  premise. 

Simply  put.  this  amendment,  and 
the  subsequent  series  of  amendments 
to  the  upcoming  appropriations  bills, 
will  say  to  the  Federal  agency:  You 
need  consultation?  You  have  asked, 
for  example,  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. $47,003,000  worth  of  consull- 
smts  for  the  next  fiscal  year?  You  can 
spend  not  one  penny  more  for  consult- 
ants than  what  you  have  requested. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  proper 
approach.  It  is  a  new  approach.  It  is 
going  to  cause  accountability,  justifi- 
cation and  reporting  for  the  use  of  the 
consultants  by  the  Federal  system  of 
government. 

Some  call  them  the  beltway  bandits; 
some  call  them,  as  we  say.  the  unelect- 
ed  government.  We  have  seen  growth 
of  this  interest  group  explode  in  the 
past  20  years.  We  do  not  know  why. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  dollars.  We 
have  even  been  working  for  the  past 
decade.  Mr.  President,  on  the  defini- 
tion of  a  consultant. 

We  are  going  to  resolve  the  defini 
tional  problem  in  these  series  of 
amendments  by  taking  the  OMB's  own 
definition  as  established  in  Circular  A- 
120.  We  will  accept  OMB's  definition. 
That  definition  is  accepted  in  this 
series  of  amendments. 

But  I  think  in  every  quarter  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
hopefully  the  American  taxpayer,  is 
going  to  be  very  interested  to  see  why 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  are 
goii\g  to  private  contractors  to  per 
form  the  basis  work  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee in  the  Federal  employee's  work 
mission. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is. 
That  is  what  they  will  be  to  the  next 
11  appropriations  bills  after  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture's  appropria- 
tions bill  is  completed.  With  that  ex 
planation  of  what  I  am  going  to  be 
doing  in  the  next  several  weeks,  Mr. 
President,  I  also  want  to  apologize  to 
the  President  pro  tempore,  who  is  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  is  going  to 
have  to  be  looking  at  me  every  time  he 
brings  up  one  of  these  bills.  I  do  apolo- 
gize. 

I  am  in  the  Hastings  trial  and  I  had 
to  leave  that  trial  to  come  over  and 
offer  this  amendment,  but  I  will  apolo- 
gize in  advance,  not  only  for  yester- 
day's appearance,  for  the  next  II  ap- 
pearances that  I  will  have  to  make, 
relative  to  the  use  of  consultants. 

iUCKlTDifKirr  MO.  427 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  tMr.  PryorI 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  427 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Not  more  than  $47,003,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  advisory  or  assistance  services  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

f  b><  1 )  Not  later  than  20  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  quarter,  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture  shall  (A)  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  amounts  obligated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  department  during  that  quar- 
ter for  the  procurement  of  advisory  and  as- 
sistance service,  and  (B)  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  report  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Slates. 

(2)  Each  report  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include  a  list  with  the  fol- 
lowing information. 

I  A)  All  contracts  awarded  for  the  procure- 
ment of  advisory  and  assistance  services 
during  the  'iuarter  and  the  amount  of  each 
contract. 

( B)  The  purpose  of  each  contract. 

iC)  The  Justification  for  the  award  of 
each  contract  and  the  reason  the  work 
cannot  be  performed  by  civil  servants. 

<ci  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  review  the  reports  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)  and  transmit  to 
Congress  amy  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions the  Comptroller  General  considers  ap 
propriate  regarding  the  matter  contained  in 
such  reports. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  there  might  be  any  response 
at  this  time  from  the  managers  or  if  it 
is  time  to  urge  the  adoption? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  object  to  it.  I  know  he 
is  concerned  about  responsible  Federal 
spending,  and  his  amendment  dealing 
with  consulting  services  works  toward 
that  end.  I  know  of  no  objection,  and 
we  agree  to  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  been  work- 
ing for  some  time  to  get  a  handle  on 
how  much  money  the  Government  is 
actually  spending  for  outside  consult- 
ants and  whether  those  consultants 
provide  benefits  or  harm  to  the  proc- 
ess of  govermnent.  He  has  presented 
an  interesting  proposal  in  this  amend- 
ment. We  are  certainly  willing,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  said,  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  to  take  it  to  conference.  We 
congratulate  him  on  his  enthusiasm  in 
pursuing  this  issue  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  delighted  the  amendment  ap- 
pears to  be  agreed  to  on  both  .sides  of 
the  aisle  and.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  North  Dakota  and 
my  distinguished  friend  auid  neighbor 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 


Let  me  close  by  saying  this:  About  II 
o'clock— and  it  is  20  minutes  until  II 
right  now— you  will  hear  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  this 
amendment  is  going  to  be  unworkable; 
that  it  is  going  to  cause  a  great  deal  of 
paperwork;  that  it  is  going  to  cause  a 
tremendous  amount  of  inconvenience 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Every  agency  of  government  is  going 
to  oppose  this  concept:  One.  they  want 
the  flexibility;  two,  they  want  to  be 
able  to  retain  private  contractors  and 
private  consultants  at  the  terms  that 
they  dicate.  They  do  not  want  Con- 
gress to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
In  the  past,  we  have  had  very  little  to 
do  with  it.  So  the  entire  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy is  going  to  oppose  these 
amendments. 

The  strongest  opposition  to  the 
amendments  that  I  offered  last  year  to 
most  of  the  appropriations  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  cost  of  consulting  serv- 
ices—where do  you  think  the  strongest 
opposition  of  any  agency  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  came  from?  It  came 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  So  we  caved  in. 
We  did  not  put  any  restrictions,  or  we 
did  not  put  enough  restrictions,  and. 
as  a  result,  we  see  a  chaotic  situation. 

I  strongly  urge  our  colleagues— I  ap- 
preciate their  acceptance  of  the 
amendment— I  really  urge  that  when 
they  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
ultimately  that  they  will  make  a 
strong  push  to  keep  this  language  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  427)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  indication  there  are  other 
Senators  who  plan  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  I  hope  we  can  have 
those  amendments  offered  in  a  timely 
fashion.  Two  or  three  other  amend- 
ments may  be  offered.  I  do  not  see  any 
Senators  who  are  considering  offering 
amendments  on  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  t)een  noted. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Staff  will  take  their  seats.  There  will 
be  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 
Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
While  we  are  talking  about  this  im- 
portant reauthorization  legislation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  going 
through  where  all  the  funds  are  allo- 
cated and  how  they  are  used,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  I  think  some  sort  of  message  has 
to  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  administering  these  funds, 
regarding  a  situation  in  the  northern 
high  plains  of  this  country,  which  in- 
cludes both  Dakotas  and  Wyoming, 
and,  of  course,  Montana. 

We  have  experienced  probably  the 
most  severe  drought  in  the  history  of 
that  part  of  the  coimtry.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
lot  drier  out  there  as  far  as  subsoil  and 
topsoil  moisture  than  way  back  in  the 
devastating  times  of  the  1930's.  For 
the  first  time  since  we  have  been  keep- 
ing records  at  the  U.S.  Agricultural 
Livestock  and  Range  Station  at  Miles 
City.  MT,  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  work 
trying  to  assess  the  damage  that  has 
been  caused  by  this  severe  drought. 
For  the  first  time  we  think  we  have  ac- 
tually lost  plants  as  far  as  the  range 
grasses  are  concerned.  That  is  referred 
to  as  short-grass  country. 

We  have  been  in  this  cycle  it  seems 
for  about  5  years.  This  last  winter  we 
did  have  ample  rainfall  and  snow 
cover  but  it  seems  at  the  middle  of 
June  it  went  away.  So  we  still  have  a 
desperate  shortage  of  subsoil  moisture 
in  that  part  of  the  coimtry. 

This  does  not  affect  the  crop  man, 
although  the  drought  does.  It  seems 
we  always  look  at  field  crops  such  as 
wheat  or  small  grains  and  then  the 
field  crops  in  the  Midwest  but  we  tend 
to  forget  the  devastation  that  drought 
brings  to  range  country  and  that  is 
grass,  and  of  course  that  is  livestock 
industry,  sheep  and  cattle  in  particu- 
lar in  the  western  Dakotas  and  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming. 

So  I  would  ask  that  the  managers  of 
this  appropriations  bill  include  in  the 
language  going  down  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  some 
$300,000  over  and  above  the  regular 
budget  item  for  Kehoe  be  considered 
for  that  research.  We  are  now  in  the 
second  year  of  research.  They  are 
using  some  new  technology.  They  are 
even  using  some  space  technology  as 
far  as  determining  the  real  loss  on  the 
ranges  out  there. 

Now,  plant  loss  means  that  we  do 
not  know  what  the  carrying  capacity  is 
that  we  normally  have  experienced  on 
that  country.  We  know  that  we  cannot 
overgraze  it.  That  just  does  not  make 
us  very  good  stewartls  of  the  land. 

So  I  would  ask  the  managers  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  include  somewhere 
in  this  bill,  language  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  reallocating  some  funds  to  that 
research  in  Miles  City. 

If  anyone  has  anything  to  say  about 
that,  I  am  willing  to  stand  here  and  I 
guess  field  some  questions. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield. 
Mr.  BURNS.  I  will. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
managers  that  the  Senators  from 
Montana  were  considering  offering  an 
amendment  to  add  a  specific  amount 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  Agricul- 
ture Research  Service  earmarking 
$300,000  for  this  special  drought  re- 
search project  at  the  Fort  Kehoe  Live- 
stock and  Range  Research  Laboratory 
in  MUes  City,  MT. 

We  checked  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  its  reaction 
to  such  an  appropriation.  We  were 
told  that  virtually  all  of  an  amount  of 
$1.7  million  is  being  used  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  in  forage 
and  livestock  research  on  range  man- 
agement problems.  Before  we  could 
agree  to  a  specific  earmarking  and  an 
increase  for  such  drought  research, 
the  managers  would  have  to  insist  that 
a  reduction  in  funding  be  identified  at 
some  other  part  of  the  bill  so  that  we 
would  not  go  over  the  allocation  as- 
signed to  this  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

That  is  the  position  the  managers 
are  in.  If  it  would  be  of  assistance  to 
the  Senators  from  Montana,  Senator 
BiTRNS  and  Senator  Bauctjs,  and 
others  who  may  be  interested  in  this,  I 
am  prepared  to  recommend  that  we 
try  to  get  the  conferees  to  agree  to  a 
statement  to  be  included  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  that  this  particular 
area  of  inquiry  is  important,  and  that 
we  encourage  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  to  allocate  adequate 
levels  of  funding  for  drought  research 
to  make  determinations  of  ways  to 
combat  the  effect  of  drought  on 
rangeland  grasses,  and  related  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  perfectly  happy  to  support  a 
recommendation  to  a  conference  along 
that  line.  I  do  not  know  the  reaction 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  He  comes  of  course 
from  that  part  of  the  country  and  un- 
derstands personally  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  described. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
Senator,  I  think  we  should  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Department  to  this 
problem  as  the  Senator  suggests.  It  is 
serious  in  its  consequences.  It  could  be 
devastating.  We  need  to  understand  its 
implications  and  try  to  determine 
what  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  that  drought  brings  to 
this  very  important  part  of  our  agri- 
culture economy. 

I  hope  that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Senator.  I  think  he  is  certainly  helpful 
to  the  Senate  in  bringing  this  to  our 
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attention.  It  obviously  deserves  some 
special  attention  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  We  hope  they  will  give 
it  their  special  attention.  If  we  can  get 
this  statement  of  the  managers  Includ- 
ed in  the  bill,  it  will  be  helpful  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  BURDICK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Montana,  Mr.  Baucus  brought 
this  matter  to  my  attention.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  his  concern.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  Senator  Cochrait 
on  this  matter.  This  is  an  Important 
issue.  We  will  look  carefully  at  It  in 
the  conference  committee.  I  under- 
stand that  Port  Keogh  currently  re- 
ceives $1.7  million  at  that  facility.  It 
wiU  continue  to  receive  that  funding, 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  we 
will  look  at  the  matter  again. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  managers 
of  this  reauthorization.  I  appreciate 
that  very  much. 

I  think  it  is  important  all  up  and 
down  the  line.  I  think  this  research 
will  carry  over  into  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, and  some  of  the  same  kind  of  re- 
search is  going  on  in  the  western  part 
of  Nebraska.  So  it  is  important  to  all 
of  us  that  live  west  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

I  appreciate  the  time,  and  I  yield  the 
floor,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  sincerely  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burms]  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  We  will  endeavor  to  include  a 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
on  the  bill.  We  thank  him  very  much 
for  his  cooperation. 
Mr.  BURDICK  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

AMXHSIfKirT  NO.  430 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  Senator  Leahy  and 
Senator  Hahkim  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRoiCK].  for  Mr.  Leart  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harkik).  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 429. 

On  page  58.  line  10  strike  the  amount 
■$4,872,044,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
the  amount  "$4,887,494,000";  and 

On  line  12  strike  the  amount 
••$715,490,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
the  amount  •'$730,940,000". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  reflects  programmatic 
changes  soon  to  be  required  by  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1989.  The  addi- 
tional $15,450,000  will  provide  needed 
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funding  for  expansion  of  several  im- 
portant nutrition  efforts  including 
summer  food  for  poor  children,  school 
breakfasts,  child  care  food,  and  home- 
less children  food  programs. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  of  my 
colleague  Mr.  Harkw  on  issues  con- 
cerning nutrition  and  I  thank  Chair- 
man BuRDicK  and  the  ranking  member 
Mr.  CocHRAM  for  their  suppori  of  this 
critical  amendment. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  429)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESnJENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  explanation  to  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  just  agreed  to  is  appropri- 
ate for  adoption  here  today  because 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  a  bUl  which  will  reau- 
thorize and  mandate  the  expenditure 
of  additional  fimds  In  the  child  nutri- 
tion program.  Those  funds  will  be 
needed  next  fiscal  year  after  this  au- 
thorization bill  becomes  law. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  making 
this  appropriation  consistent  with 
that  new  authorization  level  for  those 
nutrition  programs.  The  Committee 
on  Agriculture  had  been  scheduled  to 
have  a  markup  session  this  afternoon, 
but  because  of  an  agreement  that  has 
been  worked  out  on  that  legislation, 
we  understand  that  bill  will  be 
brought  directly  to  the  floor. 

We  have  checked  with  the  members 
of  the  legislative  conunittee  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Logar],  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  and  no 
objection  has  been  raised  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  extra  $15,450,000  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  amendment. 

We  therefore  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  support- 
ing the  amendment.  We  hope  that  ex- 
plains the  purpose  of  having  to  in- 
clude this  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  has  outlined  the  situation 
correctly. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  express  my  support  for  sev- 
eral important  provisions  that  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

First.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  leg- 
islation includes  funding  for  research 
on  blueberries  and  cranberries.  Specif- 
ically, it  includes  a  $260,000  special  re- 
search grant  under  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service.  In  addition,  it 
includes  over  $635,000  in  funding  for 
blueberry/cranberry  research  in  New 
Jersey  through  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  a  $70,000  increase  over 
the  1989  budget  request. 

Mr.  F*resident,  the  blueberry  and 
cranberry  industries  are  Important  to 
the  economies  of  several  States,  in- 
cluding New  Jersey.  There  are  about 
8.500  blueberry  growers  and  about 
1,100  cranberry  growers  in  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts.  Maine,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin.  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. The  farm  value  of  blueberries  and 
cranberries  in  the  United  States  has 
been  estimated  at  $350  million. 

The  blueberry  and  cranberry  indus- 
tries have  a  variety  of  problems  for 
which  research  is  necessary.  In  par- 
ticular, there  is  a  real  need  to  develop 
insect  and  disease- resistant  varieties  of 
berries  and  to  find  improved  biological 
control  technologies  for  insect  and  dis- 
ease pests. 

Last  year.  President  Reagan  ridi- 
culed funding  for  blueberry  and  cran- 
berry research  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  and  threatened  to  cut 
off  funding.  In  response.  Senator 
Bradley  and  I  wrote  the  President  to 
protest  this  unwarranted  attack,  and 
to  urge  him  not  to  seek  a  rescission  of 
these  funds.  In  the  end.  I  am  happy  to 
report,  we  won,  and  funding  was  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  President,  blueberry  and  cran- 
berry farmers  do  not  get  lavish  Feder- 
al handouts.  They  do  not  get  paid  to 
not  plant  crops.  They  do  not  get  the 
same  welfare-like  payments  that  all 
too  often  are  going  to  large,  profitable 
agribusinesses.  Instead  of  relying  on 
taxpayer  subsidies,  blueberry  and 
cranberry  producers  have  to  compete 
in  the  free  market,  just  like  most 
small  businesses.  That  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  President,  this  funding  is  for  sci- 
ence, not  subsidized  handouts.  And  it 
will  benefit  not  just  the  blueberry  and 
cranberry  industries,  but  all  consum- 
ers who  enjoy  these  delicious  agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  to  some  of 
the  other  items  in  the  bill.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  and  am  pleased 
that  many  of  its  important  programs 
will  be  funded  in  this  bill.  In  particu- 
lar, I  have  supported  the  Pood  and 
Nutrition  Education  Program  and  the 
Renewable  Resources  Program,   both 


of  which  are  maintained  at  fiscal  year 
1989  levels  under  this  bUl. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  at  the 
lack  of  new  funding  for  two  other  Ebc- 
tension  Service  programs  that  I  have 
supported,  the  Urban  Gardening  Pro- 
gram and  the  Farm  Safety  Program. 
Over  3.500  city  dwellers  participating 
in  the  Urban  Gardening  Program  have 
cultivated  over  25  acres  of  urban  land 
in  New  Jersey  into  productive  vegeta- 
ble gardens.  I  have  visited  these  gar- 
dens and  seen  myself  the  tremendous 
benefits  that  they  provide  to  residents. 
This  is  a  good  program,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  funding  can  be  found  in 
conference. 

The  Farm  Safety  Program  also  de- 
serves support.  Farming  is  the  third 
most  hazardous  occupation  in  the 
Nation,  and  the  Farm  Safety  Program 
saves  lives  every  year  through  safer 
farming. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  express 
my  suppori  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  New  Jersey  is  the  most  dense- 
ly populated  State  in  the  country  and 
its  residents  place  heavy  demands  on 
the  State's  natural  resource  base.  The 
SCS  plays  an  important  role  in  help- 
ing the  State  respond  to  these  de- 
mands. So  I  am  pleased  that  the  con- 
servation operations  and  resource  con- 
servation and  development  accounts 
would  both  see  increases  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  support 
research.  Extension  Service,  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service  funding,  I  do 
want  to  express  my  deep  concerns 
about  the  overall  level  of  spending  on 
Federal  agricultural  programs.  Provid- 
ing research  and  technical  assistance 
to  farmers  are  proper  Federal  func- 
tions. But  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
the  system  of  vast  handouts  that  is 
costing  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars 
each  year.  Too  much  of  this  money  is 
going  to  highly  profitable  businesses 
that  simply  do  not  need  or  deserve 
taxpayer  dollars.  I  hope  we  can  do 
something  about  this  wasteful  spend- 
ing when  Congress  next  considers  leg- 
islation to  reauthorize  farm  programs. 

rm  DISASTER  ASSISTAMCZ 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill  is  the  result 
of  much  hard  work  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  know  that  serving  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Ln  this  era 
of  tightening  budgets  grows  more  dif- 
ficult each  year  and  I  appreciate  their 
hard  work. 

This  legislation  provides  funding  for 
a  number  of  projects  that  are  impor- 
tant to  Nebraska.  In  the  interest  of 
time  I  will  not  list  all  of  them,  but  I  do 
want  to  express  my  support  for  the  $4 
million  made  available  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Nebraska's  Center  for  Advanced 
Technology.  This  center  will  allow  Ne- 
braska to  move  forward  in  basic  re- 
search and  the  transfer  of  that  re- 
search  to   the  marketplace.  My  col- 
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league.  Senator  Ksrret,  carried  the 
ball  in  committee  and  deserves  a  good 
deal  of  credit  for  getting  this  amount 
increased  above  the  $2  million  provid- 
ed in  the  House  bill.  Hopefully,  a 
figure  closer  to  the  Senate  maiii  will 
prevail  in  the  conference  with  the 
House. 

I  also  want  to  comment  on  the  forest 
and  range  fire  that  recently  swept 
across  a  portion  of  Nebraska's  Pan- 
handle. Ranchers  in  the  area  are  in 
desperate  need  of  assistance.  Over  120 
miles  of  fence  and  a  good  deal  of  live- 
stock watering  equipment  were  de- 
stroyed. State  and  local  officials  have 
sought  help  on  this  problem  through 
the  Emergency  Conservation  Program. 
I  have  been  working  to  ensure  that  as- 
sistance is  approved  as  soon  as  possible 
and  am  glad  to  know  that  this  biU  allo- 
cates funds  for  this  program  next 
year. 

Another  problem  is  the  elimination 
of  ground  cover  in  the  White  River 
watershed  which  has  put  the  village  of 
Crawford's  water  supply  at  risk  from 
runoff  contamination.  Unfortunately, 
the  USDA  has  obligated  all  the  1989 
funding  under  the  program  which 
would  most  appropriately  address  this 
problem— the  Emergency  Watershed 
Program. 

I  have  asked  the  USDA  to  look  for 
other  remedies.  In  the  event  the  De- 
partment does  not  come  through  in 
this  fiscal  year,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
the  committee  added  $5  million  to  the 
$15  million  funding  level  proposed  by 
the  House.  I  also  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  additional  $5  mil- 
lion provided  by  the  Senate  Is  ear- 
marked for  12  States,  including  Ne- 
braska, which  face  unusual  disasters 
such  as  forest  and  range  fires. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman's  atten- 
tion to  the  specific  needs  of  Nebraska 
and  thank  him  for  all  his  hard  work. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
subcommittee  action  on  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill.  I  mentioned 
my  concern  about  the  reduction  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program.  I  worked  with  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  and  we 
added  report  language  that  goes  as  fol- 
lows: "The  committee  continues  to 
support  strongly  the  CRP  and  urges 
the  Department  to  encourage  further 
enrollment  in  the  program." 

The  most  important  message  to  send 
to  USDA  is  that  Congress  supports  the 
Conservation  Reserve.  The  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee's  action  on  recon- 
ciliation sends  the  signal  that  Con- 
gress is  wavering  in  its  commitment 
and  this  is  untrue.  A  moratoriimi  on 
enrollment  in  the  CRP  would  be  a 
crippling  blow  at  best  and  most  likely 
a  death  blow  to  the  program. 

CRP  is  a  key  component  in  the  strat- 
egy to  remove  highly  erodlble  lands 
from  crop  production.  To  back  off  on 
CRP  is  to  back  away  from  conserva- 
tion. This  will  be  a  key  issue  on  the 
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1990  farm  biU,  and  we  must  not  send 
mixed  messages  now  about  Congress' 
intention  in  this  area. 

Again.  I  appreciate  the  assistance  of 
Senators  Burdick  and  Cochran  and 
their  staff.  Rocky  Kuhn  and  Irma 
Hanneman. 

THE  national  GRAPE  nCFORTATION  FACILITY  AT 
FOUNDATION  PLANT  MATERIALS  SERVICE  UNI- 
VBRSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA.  DAVIS 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  seek  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  establishing  a  National 
Grape  Importation  Facility.  Given  the 
importance  of  maintaining  access  to 
foreign  grape  materials  for  domestic 
use,  additional  grape  quarantine  facili- 
ties are  desperately  needed  to  ensure 
that  these  products  are  made  available 
while  protecting  against  foreign  pests 
and  disease. 

The  benefits  from  foreign  grape  in- 
troductions are  well  recognized  and 
the  demand  for  these  materials  by 
U.S.  grapegrowers  is  increasing.  Wine- 
makers  want  new  grape  clonal  selec- 
tions previously  evaluated  in  other 
wine-producing  regions.  Table  and 
raisin  grape  producers  need  access  to 
new  varieties  developed  in  South 
America,  Europe,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia  in  order  to  compete  with  for- 
eign fruit  and  raisin  producers.  More- 
over, researchers  continually  need 
access  to  foreign  grape  materials  to 
use  as  a  reference  to  correctly  identify 
many  grape  varieties  and  to  solve  dis- 
ease resistance  problems. 

However,  the  importation  of  foreign 
grape  material  is  restricted  by  Federal 
law  in  order  to  prevent  entrance  of 
harmful  pathogens.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  grape  importa- 
tion facilities  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  incidence  of  ille- 
gal importation  has  been  quite  high. 
This  is  a  serious  situation  because  ille- 
gal importation  increases  the  possibili- 
ty of  introducing  harmful  exotic  pests 
and  pathogens  that  could  devastate 
the  U.S.  grape  industry. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand  and 
to  curb  the  tide  of  illegal  imports,  new 
importation  services  are  needed.  I, 
along  with  many  grapegrowers 
throughout  the  country,  believe  that 
the  foundation  plant  materials  service 
[PPMS]  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis  [UCD]  is  imiquely  quali- 
fiedto  work  in  this  capacity. 

FPMS  is  a  self-supporting  organiza- 
tion ideally  suited  to  provide  grape  im- 
portation services  because  of  its  long 
established  reputation  for  providing 
quality  grape  materials  nationwide 
and  the  many  advantages  of  the  UCD 
location.  FPMS  has  been  maintaining 
foundation  vineyards,  keeping  records 
on  all  grape  materials  and  supplying 
disease-tested  grape  stock  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world  since 
1958.  FPMS  works  closely  with  indus- 
try and  university  advisers,  and  has  a 
reputation  for  being  responsive  to 
their  needs.  UCD  and  USDA  scientists 


serving  as  PPMS  advisors  are  current- 
ly conducting  research  to  develop  im- 
proved grape  identification,  disease  de- 
tection, and  disease  elimination  meth- 
ods. 

Furthermore,  several  advisers  are 
qualified  to  hold  a  grape  importation 
permit  from  the  Animal  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  [APHIS]  so  Federal 
requirements  can  be  satisfied  on  an 
ongoing  basis.  Startup  training  and  or- 
ganization for  an  importation  program 
would  be  minimal  as  FPMS  staff  are 
already  trained  in  recordkeeping, 
grape  maintenance,  material  distribu- 
tion, and  current  techniques  for  grape 
disease  detection  and  elimination. 

In  addition,  unique  grape  variety 
and  disease  collections  at  UCD  are  a 
valuable  resource  to  FPMS  and  are 
unavailable  at  any  other  location. 
Davis  has  an  optimum  climate  for  gra- 
pefield  disease  testing  and  for  main- 
taining quarantine  materials.  Since 
Davis  is  in  close  proximity  to  this 
country's  major  grape-producing 
areas,  FPMS  benefits  from  the  many 
active  industry  advisers  who  keep  the 
program  updated  on  industry  needs. 

In  short,  additional  grape  quaran- 
tine facilities  for  the  United  States  are 
needed  immediately.  PPMS  is  a  long- 
established  service  organization  with 
the  location,  trained  advisers,  and  ex- 
perience necessary  to  provide  grvjpe 
quarantine  services  in  a  timely 
manner.  The  House,  in  recognizing  the 
importance  of  this  project,  has  aUocat- 
ed  $130,000  toward  this  facility.  For 
these  reasons,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
conferees  be  instructed  to  recede  to 
the  House  on  this  matter. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

CITY  OF  CHICAGO'S  WHOLESALE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 
MARKETING  SURVEY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  a  very  impor- 
tant program— the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Marketing  Service's 
survey  of  the  city  of  Chicago's  whole- 
sale food  industry. 

In  order  to  conduct  a  complete  as- 
sessment of  Chicago's  produce  and 
meat  markets,  the  assistance  of  the 
USDA's  market  research  staff  is 
needed.  The  USDA's  research  staff  is 
the  best  source  of  analytical  skills  for 
this  type  of  study  as  they  have  exper- 
tise not  foimd  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  They  have  conducted  studies 
in  other  cities  that  have  resulted  in 
the  improvement  of  local  and  regional 
food  markets. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration supports  this  study,  and 
has  made  it  clear  that  Chicago's  meat 
and  produce  markets  should  be  made  a 
high  priority  for  assessment. 

In  the  House,  the  fiscal  year  1990  ag- 
riculture and  rural  development  ap- 
propriations bUl  recognized  the  need 
for  the  USDA's  Marketing  Service's 
survey  of  the  city  of  Chicago's  whole- 
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sale  food  industry.  Let  me,  therefore, 
ask  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  if  he  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  USDA  Marketing 
Service's  survey  of  the  city  of  Chica- 
go's wholesale  food  industry  when  this 
bill  goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Let  me  assure  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
that  when  this  bill  goes  to  conference, 
we  will,  indeed,  give  every  appropriate 
consideration  for  the  USDA  Market- 
ing Service's  survey  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago's wholesale  fciod  industry. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  increase  designated  in  H.R.  2883, 
the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill,  for 
the  Supplemental  Feeding  Program 
for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children 
[WIC],  The  bill  provides  an  increase 
of  $197  million  above  the  fiscal  year 
1989  level,  or  $118  million  over  the 
current  ser\ices  level.  With  this  in- 
crease, approximately  250.000  new  par 
ticipants  will  be  brought  into  WIC. 

We  often  hear  about  the  impressive 
cost  savings  associated  with  WIC.  For 
every  $1  invested  in  WIC.  we  save 
around  $3  in  hospital  costs.  In  addi 
tion.  we  save  about  50  cents  in  Medic 
aid  costs  during  the  first  45  days  after 
birth  alone. 

Today  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
human  savings  that  are  associated 
with  WIC.  Medical  research  tells  us 
that  WIC  markedly  reduces  infant 
mortality,  low  birth  weight,  premature 
birtlis,  and  anemia.  Despite  having  the 
world's  most  advanced  medical  tech 
nology.  the  United  States  ranks  19th 
in  the  world  Ln  terms  of  infant  mortal- 
ity. And  it  saddens  me  to  point  out 
that  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina 
has  just  about  the  worst  infant  mor 
tality  rate  in  the  country.  WIC  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  tools  that  we  can 
use  to  rectify  these  disheartening  sta- 
tistics. 

The  increase  for  WIC  provided  by 
H.R.  2883  builds  on  our  commitment 
to  the  children  of  this  Nation.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  Senate  passed  the  Act 
for  Better  Child  Care,  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  WIC  builds  on  our 
efforts  to  provide  a  solid  start  for  our 
children  during  their  formative  years. 
WIC  increases  infant's  head  size, 
which  usually  corresponds  to  brain 
size  and  intellectual  capacity.  Children 
on  the  WIC  Program  get  a  healthy 
start  in  life,  and  this  leads  to  a 
healthy  start  in  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  his  support  of  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram. He  too  recognizes  the  great  serv- 
ice that  WIC  provides  to  the  most  vul- 
nerable members  of  our  society.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  his  staff,  who 
have  worked  very  hard  to  address  the 
need  to  expand  the  WIC  Program. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Agriculture,  rural  de- 


velopment, and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1990.  This 
legislation  provides  funding  for  a 
number  of  important  agriculture  re- 
search projects  and  international 
trade  centers  in  my  State  of  Washing- 
ton. I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Senators  Bitrdick  and 
Cochran,  for  the  attention  they  and 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee have  given  my  funding  requests. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  rec- 
ommends continued  funding  for  pea 
and  lentil  research  at  last  years  level 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  in- 
cludes the  cooperative  efforts  of 
Washington  State  University  [WSUl. 
the  University  of  Idaho,  and  the 
USDA-ARS  Insect  Laboratory  in 
Yakima,  WA.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides $150,000  for  retaining  a  full-time 
lentil  geneticist  at  WSU. 

The  bill  also  provides  important 
wheat  research  funds.  It  includes  an 
increase  of  $1,000,000.  to  be  divided 
equally,  for  the  four  regional  wheat 
quality  labs  including  the  Western 
Wheat  Quality  Lab  in  Pullman,  WA. 
The  bill  also  provides  $300,000  for 
eradication  of  the  Russian  wheat 
aphid  and  an  additional  $250,000  for 
TCK  Smut  wheat  research. 

Further,  the  bill  includes  $1,277,000 
for  potato  research,  $210,000  for  re- 
gional barley  gene  mapping,  and 
$591,000  for  soil  erosion  research  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

For  buildings  and  facilities  in  my 
State,  the  bill  provides  an  additional 
$1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
U.S.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Lab  at 
Yakima.  WA.  bringing  the  total  fund- 
ing to  date  to  $2,900,000.  While  I 
would  have  preferred  full  funding 
needed  to  complete  this  important 
project.  I  am  happy  about  the  commit- 
tee's continued  commitment  to  provid- 
ing the  funds  necessary  to  replace  the 
existing,  outdated  facility  with  a  new 
facility. 

The  bill  further  provides  $2,000,000 
for  the  continued  construction  of  the 
WSU  Food  and  Human  Nutrition 
Center  and  $323,000  for  the  continued 
construction  of  the  Gonzaga  Universi- 
ty Center  for  Information  and  Tech- 
nology Transfer.  In  conference,  I 
would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
recede  to  the  House  on  the  funding 
levels  included  in  its  bill  for  these  two 
important  projects. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  committee 
for  funding  two  feasibility  studies  at 
$50,000  each,  one  for  a  Northwest 
Small  Fruit  Center  and  the  other  for  a 
Pesticide  Research  Laboratory  at 
WSU. 

In  the  agriculture  and  forestry  trade 
arena,  the  bill  provides  $1,000,000  each 
for  the  Center  for  International  Trade 
in  Forest  Products  [CINTRAFORl  at 
the  University  of  Washington  and  the 
International  Marketing  Program  for 
Agricultural  Commodities  and  Trade 


[IMPACT]  at  WSU.  While  I  supported 
an  increase  in  funding  for  both  of 
these  international  trade  centers.  I  ap- 
preciate the  demand  for  funding  of 
similar  projects  across  the  country  and 
the  decision  of  the  committee  to  limit 
funding  to  those  that  have  received 
funding  in  the  past  without  allowing 
for  an  increase. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  express  my  con- 
cern about  the  bill's  provision  to  limit 
the  Targeted  Export  Assistance  [TEA] 
program  to  $200  million,  eind  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  committee  for  not 
limiting  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram [EEP].  Both  programs  are  essen- 
tial for  countering  the  unfair  trading 
practices  of  our  agriculture  competi- 
tors. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  again  like  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  this  leg- 
islation and  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture. Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
funding  levels  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  contained  in  the  pend- 
ing Agriculture  Appropriations  bill.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  their  mutual  support  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Today,  we  will  start  to  build  the  foun- 
dation for  a  revitalization  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  the  premier  agency  for  ensuring  the 
quality  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and 
medical  devices.  The  have  the  respon- 
sibility regulating  25  percent  of  all 
consumer  goods  in  America  and  make 
it  possible  for  industry  to  make  new 
products  available  while  continuing  to 
protect  the  safety  of  the  American 
people.  Everytime  we  sit  down  to  a 
meal  or  take  an  aspirin,  the  FDA 
touches  our  lives.  However.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. FDA's  resources  have  been 
spread  very  thin.  While  recent  emer- 
gencies such  as  the  tainted  Chilean 
grapes  and  tampering  with  over-the- 
counter  medicines,  have  been  handled 
efficiently  and  professionally,  it  is 
clear  that  FDA's  resources  are  inad- 
equate to  respond  to  these  imperative 
situations  and  still  conduct  first-rate 
and  prompt  research  and  review  activi- 
ties. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  always 
provided  the  FDA  with  adequate  re- 
sources to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
21st  century.  This  appropriations  bill, 
like  last  year's  appropriations  meas- 
ure, is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  a  bill  that  will 
provide  FDA  with  adequate  staff  to 
carry  out  its  mission.  In  the  last  10 
years,  we  have  given  the  FDA  23  new 
laws  to  implement.  But.  FDA  has  800 
fewer  employees  today  than  it  did  10 
years  ago.  In  real  terms,  that  means 
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800  fewer  employees  to  carry  out  re- 
views of  new  drugs  for  life  threatening 
diseases  like  AIDS  and  repiratory  dis- 
tress syndrome,  to  review  applications 
for  new  medical  devices,  to  reclassify 
medical  devices,  and  to  conduct  inspec- 
tions to  ensure  that  our  food  supply  is 
safe.  This  latter  function  has  taken  on 
added  importance  with  the  increase  of 
imports  from  countries  that  may  not 
have  inspection  requirements  as  strin- 
gent as  ours.  The  additional  $78  mil- 
lion over  the  current  appropriation 
will  allow  the  FDA  to  address  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  management,  equip- 
ment, and  staff  to  perform  these  es- 
sential duties. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  visited  the  FDA 
headquarters  in  Rockville,  MD.  This  is 
1  of  23  FDA  buildings  spread  around 
seven  sites  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  The  FDA  facilities  are 
nowhere  near  the  level  we  would 
expect  or  want  to  have  for  an  agency 
charged  with  testing  and  review  of 
sut>stances  and  devices  that  are  on  the 
cutting  eduge  of  technology.  Addition- 
ally, the  FDA  still  relies  on  a  paper  in- 
tensive process  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  advanced  to  high  speed  com- 
puters. 

The  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee continues  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide support  for  the  development  of  a 
program  of  training  professionals  in 
regulatory  review— which  is  more  and 
more  becoming  a  science  in  itself.  This 
will  assist  the  FDA  in  recruiting  indi- 
viduals that  will  bring  to  the  job  an 
understanding  and  formal  training  in 
the  regulatory  review  process.  This 
provision,  along  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Senior  Health  Scientist 
Service,  will  revitalize  the  FDA  and 
enhance  its  ability  to  be  more  respon- 
sive in  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  again 
thank  the  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Committee  for  all  of 
their  hard  work  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  in  such  a  timely  and  compre- 
hensive fashion.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
note  the  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  the  respective  Appropriations 
Committee's  staff,  Debbie  Dawson  and 
Irma  Haimeman.  This  funding  has  my 
full  support  and  will  better  the  public 
health  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  for  1990.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  managers  of  the 
bill  for  their  efforts  in  building  strong 
bipartisan  support  for  this  important 
legislation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
bill  contains  a  very  necessary  increase 
in  funding  for  the  Women,  Infants 
and  Children  [WIC]  Program;  as  well 
as  Increased  funding  for  the  Farmers 
Market  Coupon  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram, which  I  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  Both  these  pro- 
grams provide  necessary  assistance  to 
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nutritionally    at-risk   citizens   in   our 
Nation. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  contains 
$2,126  billion  for  the  WIC  Program,  a 
$118  million  increase  over  current 
level  of  services  indexed  for  inflation, 
and  matches  the  numbers  contained  in 
the  House  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  the 
WIC  Program  has  been  clearly  docu- 
mented, and  the  action  of  the  Senate 
today  in  supporting  this  appropriation 
confirms  our  commitment  to  the  nu- 
tritionally at-risk  children  of  our 
Nation. 

The  problem  is  clear.  The  United 
States  has  one  of  the  highest  infant 
mortality  rates  of  all  industrialized  na- 
tions. One  out  of  every  four  of  Ameri- 
ca's youngest  children,  those  under 
the  age  of  6,  live  in  poverty;  and  be- 
tween 8  and  14  million  children  experi- 
ence hunger  at  some  point  in  the 
month.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  out- 
rage. 

This  situation  is  morally  repulsive. 
It  also  creates  enormous  social  costs. 
Poor  nutrition  leads  directly  to  lower 
birth  weights,  birth  defects,  as  well  as 
slowed  development,  limited  attention 
span,  and  reduced  future  achievement. 
The  cost  of  one  day  of  intensive  care 
for  a  low  birth  weight  infant  is  over 
$1,000;  total  cost  for  a  low  birth 
weight  baby  may  run  as  high  as 
$30,000.  Slow  development  and  re- 
duced future  achievement  carry  the 
cost  of  high  dropout  rates,  increased 
crime,  and  drug  abuse,  and  helps  per- 
petuate the  cycle  of  poverty. 

While  the  WIC  Program  wiU  not 
solve  these  serious  social  iUs,  it  does 
give  millions  of  the  next  generations 
of  Americans  a  chance  for  success. 
Mothers  receiving  WIC  services  give 
birth  to  healthier  babies.  WIC  moth- 
ers deliver  high  birth  weight  babies, 
are  less  likely  to  give  birth  premature- 
ly, and  have  fewer  complications  with 
their  pregnancy.  The  WIC  Program, 
represents  our  first  line  of  defense  in 
the  fight  against  infant  mortality. 
Moreover,  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
the  WIC  Program  three  dollars  are 
saved  in  future  health  care  costs. 

Further,  proper  prenatal  and  nutri- 
tional care  should  be  followed  up  by 
quality  preschool  education,  such  as 
Head  Start,  and  this  commitment 
needs  to  be  continued  with  dropout 
prevention  programs.  I  believe  that 
this  tjrpe  of  commitment  to  our  chil- 
dren represents  our  greatest  hope  for 
breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  which 
plagues  our  Nation.  However,  if  we  fan 
to  provide  the  proper  nutrition  and 
guidance  at  the  start,  the  battle  may 
be  lost  before  the  fight  has  begim. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  increased  WIC 
funding  included  in  this  biU  will 
enable  250,000  more  pregnant  women, 
children,  and  infants  to  receive  vital 
nutrition  and  health  care  assistance. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  money  well  spent 
and  an  investment  in  the  next  genera- 


tion of  Americans.  Unfortunately,  this 
increase  wiU  not  enable  all  those  eligi- 
ble to  receive  WIC  assistance.  For  ex- 
ample, my  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  first  State  to  use  State  fund- 
ing to  supplement  the  WIC  Program, 
still  only  serves  slightly  less  than  half 
the  eligible  participants. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  pleased  that 
this  bill  includes  a  $2.8  million  appro- 
priation for  the  Parmer's  Market 
Coupon  Demonstration  Project.  This 
program,  which  is  operating  in  10 
States,  including  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts,  assists  the  poor  and 
the  elderly  in  buying  fresh,  nutritious 
food  at  local  farmers'  markets.  Evi- 
dence shows  that  not  only  are  farmers' 
market  sales  up,  but  that  because  of 
this  program,  a  whole  new  group  of 
consumers  are  visiting  farmers'  mar- 
kets. 

Again  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
managers  of  this  bill.  Senator  Buhdick 
and  Senator  Cochrak.  This  legislation 
represents  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
towards  assisting  nutritionally  at-risk 
Americans. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  extend  a  special  thanks  to 
Chairman  Buroick  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  their  hard  work 
on  the  1990  agriculture  appropriations 
bill.  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  ad- 
ditional funding,  over  the  House  ap- 
propriation, was  included  in  the 
Senate  biU  for  building  a  National 
Soybean  Research  Laboratory  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

As  you  know,  Illinois  leads  the  coun- 
try and  almost  all  nations  in  soybean 
production,  processing,  marketing,  re- 
search, and  development.  This  particu- 
lar kind  of  research  and  development 
is  very  important  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  to  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
our  attempt  to  capture  new  markets 
for  U.S.  soybean  producers.  The  pro- 
posed National  Soybean  Laboratory 
represents  an  important  opportunity 
to  anprove  our  competitiveness  in 
international  markets  and  to  strength- 
en our  agricultural  economy.  Ameri- 
can farmers  depend  on  our  ability  to 
compete  effectively  in  world  markets. 
This  research  facility  will  be  a  giant 
stride  toward  increasing  our  ability  to 
compete,  and  win. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
man for  the  leadership  he  has  shown 
on  the  WIC  Program.  The  special  sup- 
plemental program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  is  a  crucial  food 
support  program  that  reaches  millions 
of  needy  women  and  children  each 
year.  This  program  has  broad,  biparti- 
san support  and  has  proven  very  effec- 
tive over  the  years.  This  year,  the 
Budget  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
made  increased  funding  for  WIC  a 
major  priority  of  the  domestic  discre- 
tionary budget.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
my  colleague  from  North  Dakota  Mr. 
BtTRsicK,  and  the  distinguished  com- 
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mittee  chairman,  Mr.  Byrd,  have  ac- 
cepted this  increase  In  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
funding  levels  contained  in  this  bill  for 
the  Low-Input  Sustainable  Agriculture 
[LISA]  Program  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  water  quality 
initiative. 

In  this  year's  budget  request,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  [USDAl  offered  up  a 
new  $40  million  water  quality  initia- 
tive. This  initiative  has  been  touted  ais 
the  Department's  answer  to  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  agricultural  chemical 
contamination  in  groundwater. 

Unfortunately,  the  water  quality  ini- 
tiative is  shortsighted.  It  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  adage:  An  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

Helping  farmers  find  economically 
viable  ways  to  reduce  their  use  of  pes- 
ticides and  fertilizers  is  the  surest  way 
of  preventing  further  contamination 
of  our  groundwater  supplies.  Yet  the 
water  quality  initiative  failed  to  in- 
clude funding  for  the  one  USDA  pro- 
gram that  is  designed  to  do  that— the 
LISA  Program. 

Mr.  President,  the  LISA  Program  is 
a  successful  research  and  education 
program  that  provides  farmers  with 
ready-to-use  information  on  ways  to 
reduce  their  agricultural  chemical  use. 
It's  goal  is  to  get  research  results  out 
to  farmers  as  quickly  as  possible.  It's 
aim  is  also  to  involve  farmers— as 
teachers  and  researchers— in  the  re- 
search process  itself. 

Last  year,  there  were  many  more 
projects  submitted  under  the  LISA 
Program  than  there  was  funding  for. 
Of  431  project  applications,  program 
officials  approved  86  projects  for  fund- 
ing. Unfortunately,  the  price  tag  for 
all  86  projects  was  $17  million— almost 
four  times  more  than  there  was  avail- 
able funding.  Many  worthwhile 
projects  were  not  funded. 

Some  of  the  projects  that  were 
funded  awe  Wisconsin-based— the  Wis- 
consin Rural  Development  Center,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  many  in- 
dividual farmers  are  involved  in  four 
LISA  Program  projects.  In  addition, 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  shown  its 
strong  support  for  sustainable  agricul- 
tural research  and  education  general- 
ly, through  the  development  of  a 
statewide  research  program  funded 
with  oil  overcharge  money  and  a 
newly  approved  research  and  educa- 
tion program. 

Many  States  have  similar  commit- 
ments to  sustainable  agriculture  re- 
search and  education.  That  explains  in 
part  the  strong  support  in  this  body 
for  the  LISA  Program.  Fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Including  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member,  signed  a  letter  this 
year  to  Senator  Buroick,  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture   Appropriations   Sub- 


committee, urging  a  $15  million  appro- 
priation for  this  program.  Eleven 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee signed  a  similar  letter. 

Certainly  the  water  quality  initiative 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  we 
need  to  recognize  that  the  research 
programs  undertaken  with  this  initia- 
tive will  take  years  to  complete.  We 
also  need  to  recognize  that  some  of 
the  funding  will  be  used  to  establish 
programs  that  will  duplicate  the  re- 
search being  done  through  the  LISA 
Program.  This  is  clearly  an  effort  to 
circumvent,  not  strengthen,  the  LISA 
Program. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommended  to  the 
subcommittee  that  the  LISA  Program 
be  funded  at  $15  million  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  And  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
subcommittee  did  not  do  so.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  today  to 
increase  the  funding  for  the  LISA  Pro- 
gram by  $10  million— an  amendment 
that  would  have  taken  modest  cuts 
from  the  water  quality  funding  for  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  Co- 
operative State  Research  Service,  and 
the  Extension  Service.  I  was  also  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  for  a 
more  modest  amount.  It  seemed  clear, 
however,  that  given  the  opposition  of 
the  committee  and  the  rush  to  consid- 
er and  complete  action  on  this  bill, 
there  simply  was  not  enough  time  to 
inform  my  colleagues  about  the  issue 
and  gain  enough  support  to  prevail. 
But  there  is  a  lot  of  time  between  now 
and  next  year. 

In  that  time.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  a  closer  look  at  the 
relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment's water  quality  work  and  the 
LISA  Program.  Given  the  fiscal  con- 
straints we  are  likely  to  face,  funding 
for  water  quality  programs  must  be 
cost  effective.  Increasing  our  commit- 
ment to  the  LISA  Program  will  ensure 
that  our  Federal  funds  are  being  spent 
wisely. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr,  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Senator  Burdick,  for  his  work  on 
H.R.  2883. 

The  bill  before  us  includes  an  in- 
crease in  1990  of  $118  million  over  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  [CBOl 
baseline  for  the  women,  infants  and 
children  [WIC]  feeding  program.  The 
$2,126  billion  appropriation  for  WIC  is 
$197  million  above  the  1989  funding 
level. 

This  is  a  major  achievement.  Mr. 
President.  This  funding  increase  will 
allow  an  additional  230,000  low-income 
women  and  children  to  be  served  by 
the  WIC  Program. 

The  WIC  Program  is  widely  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  Federal  Government's 
most  cost-effective  programs  in  curb- 
ing infant  mortality  and  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  poor  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  program  that  enjoys  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support. 


Recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
program,  the  1990  budget  resolution 
included  a  major  increase  for  WIC. 
The  funding  increase  for  WIC  in  this 
appropriation  bill  affirms  the  budget 
resolution  and,  in  fact,  provides  the 
largest  single  increase  for  WIC  in 
recent  years. 

Today,  only  half  of  eligible  women 
and  children  are  served  by  the  WIC 
Program.  Because  of  action  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  percent- 
age of  those  served  will  increase  in 
1990.  If  we  continue  the  funding  pat- 
tern set  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, we  will  be  well  on  our  way 
toward  ensuring  that  all  qualified  poor 
mothers  and  children  will  someday 
benefit  from  this  program. 

So  let  me  once  again  congratulate 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
for  his  support  for  the  WIC  Program. 
Because  of  his  work,  we  are  moving 
closer  toward  meeting  the  complete 
health  and  nutritional  requirement  of 
the  neediest  members  of  our  society. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  Appropriation  Corrmiittee's 
commitment  to  increase  funding  for 
the  Special  Supplemental  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  Nutritional  Pro- 
gram [WIC].  The  Agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  increases  funding  by 
nearly  $200  million  for  this  critical  nu- 
tritional program  aimed  at  low-income 
women  and  children. 

This  year  Congress  has  clearly  rec- 
ognized WIC  as  a  priority  in  the 
budget  due  to  its  proven  effectiveness 
in  averting  long-term  health  and  de- 
velopmental problems  in  an  especially 
vulnerable  population— poor  or  near 
poor  women,  infants,  and  children.  It 
is  clear  that  the  WIC  Program  works, 
and  deserves  substantial  support. 

Recognizing  that  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  expanding  WIC  to  reach 
more  of  the  eligible  population,  many 
of  us  have,  in  the  past  several  years, 
attempted  with  some  success  to  make 
small  but  steady  increases  in  WIC 
funding. 

This  year,  however,  we  were  able  to 
include  a  substantial  increase  in  fund- 
ing of  $196,638,000  over  last  year's 
level  for  WIC.  This  is  the  largest  in- 
crease in  funding  WIC  has  received  in 
the  last  5  years,  and  will  enable  an  ad- 
ditional 200.000  women,  infants,  and 
children  nationwide  to  receive  its  serv- 
ices. 

Senator  DeConcini  and  I  have  long 
championed  the  value  of  WIC  both 
from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view  as 
well  as  a  cost-versus-benefit  point  of 
view.  Several  months  ago.  we  sent  a 
letter— signed  by  71  Senators— urging 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  to  allo- 
cate $230  million  over  the  fiscal  year 
1989  WIC  funding  level.  Although,  the 
Committee  funded  WIC  just  $32  mil- 
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lion  shy  of  what  we  requested,  the 
nearly  $200  million  increase  is  substan- 
tial compared  with  increases  in  past 
years. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
made  by  Senators  BxntoicK  and  Coch- 
ran on  the  Subcommittee  to  include 
this  critical  increase  in  funding  for 
WIC.  Fiuthermore,  I  conunend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  chairman 
and  ranking  member.  Senators  Byrs 
and  Haitield,  for  their  support  of  this 
increase. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  71  Senators  who  Joined  us  in 
urging  the  Committee  to  increase 
funding  for  WIC.  When  73  Senators 
ask  for  an  increase  in  funding  for  WIC 
and  the  Committee  Joins  in  expressing 
such  support,  there  is  obviously  an 
overwhelming  recognition  that  WIC  is 
a  worthwhile  investment. 

More  and  more,  WIC  Is  being  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  effective  Fed- 
eral programs  in  operation.  Long- 
range  studies  have  shown  that  every 
$1  invested  in  WIC  saves  $3  in  long- 
term  health  care  costs.  Unfortunately, 
even  with  this  substantial  increase  in 
funding,  the  WIC  Program  still  does 
not  have  enough  funding  to  cover  all 
the  women,  infants,  and  children  who 
are  poor  and  at  nutritional  risk.  My  ef- 
forts to  fully  fimd  the  WIC  P»rogram 
will  not  stop  here. 

WIC  is  a  Federal  program  that 
works— by  increasing  its  funding,  we 
have  made  a  commitment  to  some  of 
our  most  vulnerable  citizens.  We  have 
demonstrated  our  support  for  invest- 
ing in  their  future,  and  in  the  future 
of  our  Nation.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
year's  support  for  WIC  will  continue 
in  the  future  until  we  are  sure  that 
WIC  is  able  to  reach  all  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  who  are  entitled  to 
its  services. 

Mr.  President,  WIC  saves  more  than 
it  spends,  and  deserves  every  bit  of 
support  we  can  give  it.  Again,  I  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  its  efforts  to  increase  funding  for 
WIC. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Rural  Development  and  Related 
Agencies  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  Senator  Cochran,  for  their 
time  and  hard  work  in  putting  togeth- 
er and  bringing  this  important  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  this  legislation  has  been  amended 
to  reflect  the  greater  funding  levels 
proposed  in  the  new  child  nutrition  re- 
authorization bill,  legislation  for  im- 
mediate Senate  consideration  and  of 
which  I  have  asked  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor. 

Our  colleagues  serving  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  have  moved  expe- 
ditiously to  provide  continued  support 
and  direction  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 


gram, school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams, and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  Supplemental  Food  P^rogram  for 
Women,  Infants  and  Children  [WIC]. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  United 
States  outpaces  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  spending  for  health  care,  it  ranks 
near  the  bottom  of  aU  industrialized 
nations  in  preventing  infant  mortality. 
I  find  this  shocking,  as  should  every 
American. 

Last  October,  the  National  Commis- 
sion To  Prevent  Infant  Mortality  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  ranked 
20th  among  developed  nations  with 
approximately  10.4  infant  deaths  per 
1,000  live  births.  It  is  a  stated  goal  of 
the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  to  reduce 
that  numt)er  to  9  per  1,000  by  the  year 
1990. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
infant  mortality  is  clearly  a  problem. 
The  rate  has  dropped  from  12.3  infant 
deaths  per  1,000  in  1984  to  10.1  deaths 
per  1,000  in  1987.  that  10.1  figure  for 
1987  translates  into  915  infant  deaths 
before  reaching  their  first  birthday. 
Although  we  are  fortunately  below 
the  national  average  of  10.4,  and  we 
are  optimistic  about  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  recent  years,  there  is 
still  much  work  to  be  done. 

There  are  many  critical  steps  that 
the  Government  can  take  to  help 
reduce  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  in 
this  country.  One  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port, as  have  my  colleagues  on  this  im- 
portant Appropriations  Committee,  is 
providing  adequate  funding  for  the 
WIC  Program. 

Through  this  important  program, 
prescriptions,  food  supplements,  and 
nutrition  counseling  to  pregnant  and 
nursing  women,  infants,  and  young 
children  are  provided  monthly. 

The  WIC  Program  helps  to  lessen 
health  problems  associated  with  inad- 
equate diets  during  the  critical  early 
stages  of  child  development.  especiaUy 
pre-natal.  Often,  the  WIC  Program  is 
a  pregnant  woman's  first  encounter 
with  the  Nation's  health  care  system. 
Most  importantly,  the  food  assistance 
which  comes  with  WIC  reduces  the  in- 
cidence of  low  birth  weight,  the  most 
significant  cause  of  infant  mortality. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
able  managers  of  this  bill  again,  and 
urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  support 
the  critical  child  nutrition  provisions. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  Senator 
BuRsiCK.  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 
ment and  Related  Agencies  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations bill  so  expeditiously  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  setting  such  a  fine 
example  of  hard  work  and  devotion  to 
this  Job.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
help  in  funding  Maryland  projects.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  his  fine  staff: 
Rocky  Kahn  and  Deborah  Dawson. 

Furthermore.  I  recognize  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  Senator  Coch- 


ran as  well  as  his  staff,  Irma  Hanne- 
man  and  Judee  Klepec  for  their  help 
throughout  the  process.  Their  indepth 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter, 
candor  with  others,  hard  work,  long 
hours  and  courtesy  were  Instrumental 
in  getting  this  important  bill  prepared 
in  such  a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  a  few 
of  the  important  items  contained  in 
this  bill. 

This  bill  contains  important  funds 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  into  a  unified 
Maryland  campus.  This  consolidation 
would  allow  resolution  of  the  severe 
difficulties  that  PDA  confronts  in  ac- 
complishing its  mission  due  to  the  dis- 
persal of  its  employees  among  seven 
separate  sights  located  in  23  buildings, 
aU  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area.  Benefits  from  this  consolidation 
would  not  only  include  safer  products 
for  consumers,  but  would  also  provide 
an  alternative  to  the  $100  million  cost 
which  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
separate  facilities  up  to  state-of-the- 
art  levels. 

The  $375,000  to  create  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Regional  Aquaculture 
Center  is  also  of  vital  importance  to 
the  State  of  Maryland.  This  program 
would  establish  a  mid-Atlantic  region- 
al aquacuJture  center  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  campus.  The  creation  of 
such  a  center  would  focus  its  research 
on  disease,  genetic  research  and  the 
environmental  impact  of  aquaculture 
on  native  species. 

Finally,  the  protection  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  remains  one  of  the  major 
concerns  of  Maryland.  Efforts  contin- 
ue to  deal  with  the  polluted  water  of 
the  bay. 

Additional  studies  have  received  im- 
portant funds  to  study  the  important 
Chesapeake  Bay  issues.  Through  a  va- 
riety of  programs,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of 
the  bay.  Studies  win  be  done  in  order 
to  devise  plans  to  combat  the  polluted 
waters  and  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment for  the  bay  wildlife.  Efforts  such 
as  these  are  vital  to  reaching  the  goal 
of  the  1987  Chesapeake  Bay  Program 
and  the  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  a  leader  in  this 
effort. 

Once  again  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  Job  Senator 
Burdick  and  his  staff  have  done.  They 
must  handle  many  requests  for  funds 
and  choose  from  the  many  deserving 
projects.  Their  efforts  are  truly  com- 
mendable. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  the  man- 
agers have  conferred  and  know  of  no 
Senators  who  plan  to  offer  further 
amendments  to  this  bill.  We  received 
an  indication  that  a  Senator  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  was  considering  speak- 
ing on  the  biU.  That  Senator  is  not 
here  now.  however,  and  just  for  the 
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general  information  of  others,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  may  be  ready  to  go  to 
third  reading  within  the  next  few  min- 
utes. 

If  Senators  do  have  amendments,  or 
if  Senators  wish  to  make  statements 
on  the  bill,  they  should  be  advised 
that  we  ase  about  to  proceed  to  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  canvassed  our  side  of  the  aisle 
here  to  see  if  other  Senators  wish  to 
speak  or  have  any  amendments  to 
offer.  We  have  been  told  that  there 
are  no  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  desire  to  offer  amendments 
or  to  speak  on  the  bill.  As  far  as  this 
side  is  concerned,  we  are  prepared  to 
go  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  ready  for  third  reading  also, 
but  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
would  like  to  have  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey i, 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  give  full  credit  and  congratu- 
lations to  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  our  committee. 
These  individuals,  I  think,  have  put  to- 
gether an  exceptional  bill  that  ex- 
presses not  only  our  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  our  efforts 
and  our  ability  to  be  able  to  produce 
food:  they  have,  quite  appropriately, 
enhanced  our  ability  to  use  the  natu- 
ral assets  that  we  have,  our  soil,  our 
water,  to  produce  more  food.  They 
also  have  indicated  in  this  legislation 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  those  who  are  not 
able  to  feed  themselves,  who,  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  simply  are  not  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  or  their  fami- 
lies. This  is  a  well-balanced  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  fully  support  it. 

I  would  also  interject,  as  I  rise  m 
support,  to  say  that  I  share  in  the  ear- 
lier comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
that  we  are  now  in  the  second  day  of 
impasse  over  the  drought  legislation, 
and  I  hope  that  this  can  be  resolved 
quickly  because  it  is  also  desperately 
needed,  as  I  am  sure  both  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  know.  We  are  ready 
to  move  on  that,  and  I  hope  we  are 
able  to  move  on  it  quickly.  There  is  a 
need  in  America  for  swift  action,  and  I 
hope  today  we  are  able  to  act  on  it.  We 
are  ready  to  go. 

I  say  again  that  I  have  a  g^reat  deal 
of  admiration  for  both  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  this  particular  authorization, 
because  it  expresses,  in  my  judgment, 
America  at  its  finest.  I  fully  applaud 
their  work  and  support  everything 
they  have  done. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  kind  comments,  and  I 
appreciate  his  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  might  say.  that  this  Senator  cer- 
tainly hopes  that  the  Senate  can  act 
on  drought  legislation  in  a  timely  way. 
Progress  is  being  made  to  develop  a 
package  for  drought  relief  and  flood 
relief  for  those  areas  of  the  country 
that  have  suffered  from  bad  weather 
this  year,  as  well  as  last  year. 

We  join  the  Senator  in  the  hope 
that  the  legislation  can  move  through 
the  Congress  and  be  signed  by  the 
President.  That  is  an  important  aspect 
of  the  effort,  that  we  get  legislation 
the  President  '•'ill  sign.  We  are  not 
going  to  make  any  progress  if  we  just 
pass  a  bill  that  does  not  become  law.  I 
know  all  of  us  will  be  working  in  that 
direction  as  we  try  to  shape  the  legis- 
lation in  its  final  form. 

I  will  certainly  work  with  the  Sena- 
tor and  others  who  are  interested  in 
that  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  here  in  the  full  Senate,  so  that  we 
can  achieve  that  goal  and  do  it  quick- 
ly. I  hope  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  know  of  no 
other  amendments  to  be  offered  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  know  of  no  Sen- 
ators who  seek  recognition  on  this 
side  We  are  ready  to  go  to  third  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  We  know  of  no  com- 
mittee amendments  or  any  requests 
for  time  on  the  floor  on  this  side 
either.  We  are  ready  for  final  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2883).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  to  H.R.  2883  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Kerret, 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Hateield,  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  want  to  thank  Senator  Cochran  for 
his  help  in  managing  this  bill  and 
seeing  it  through  to  final  passage.  His 
guidance  is  most  helpful.  I  could  not 
ask  for  a  more  cooperative  and  in- 
formed ranking  member. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  special 
thank  you  to  the  committee  staff  who 
has  worked  so  long  and  hard  on  this 
bill.  Rocky  Kuhn.  Debbie  Dawson,  and 
Tawanda  Sullivan  for  the  majority 
and  Irma  Hanneman  and  Judee 
Klepec  for  the  minority  have  all 
worked  very  hard,  and  without  their 
expertise,  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  complete  the  task. 

I  want  to  make  a  special  note  that 
we  have  brought  this  bill  through  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  and  had 
it  ready  for  Senate  floor  consideration 
within  just  1  week  of  receiving  it  from 
the  House.  If  that  is  not  a  record,  Mr. 
President,  it  must  be  awfully  close. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  his  very  gracious 
comments.  I  also  want  to  commend 
those  members  of  our  staff  on  this 
subcommittee  who  have  worked  so 
hard  and  so  capably  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  and  to  help  get  it  passed. 
They  have  really  put  in  long  and  hard 
hours.  They  are  very  capable.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  would  be  able  to  func- 
tion without  their  excellent  assistance. 

I  also  want  to  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Senator  Burdick,  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  on  the  subcommittee. 
He  has  been  very  helpful,  cooperative, 
and  responsible  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
to  the  Senate  a  bill  within  our  alloca- 
tion and  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
those  affected  by  the  legislation. 

I  cannot  think  of  anyone  I  have  en- 
joyed working  with  more  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  many  courte- 
sies to  me  and  to  the  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 


DROUGHT  RELIEF 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]  is  recognized. 


UM  I 


Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  discuss  for  a  moment  something  I 
referenced  earlier  which  is  that  we  are 
on  day  2  of  an  impasse  over  the  disas- 
ter relief  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  is 
waiting  now  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
full  Senate. 

It  has  been  represented,  and  was 
yesterday  again,  that  this  has  become 
a  partisan  issue.  The  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  an  individual  who  I 
understand  has  some  considerable 
amount  of  concerns  and  I  understand 
that  he  has  some  disagreements  with 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation,  de- 
scribed it  as  a  partisan  issue,  that  it 
was  voted  out  on  a  party  line,  and 
indeed  it  was. 

But  in  this  particular  instance,  this 
is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The  House 
voted  not  on  party  lines  but  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  Republican 
support  In  order  to  address  this  disas- 
ter in  the  Nation  in  a  nonpartisan 
fashion. 

What  the  committee  has  attempted 
to  do,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
indicated  that  we  must  do,  is  to  get 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  In  a 
form  that  the  administration  will 
accept,  and  In  doing  so,  we  have  moved 
significantly  away  from  what  the 
House  had  done. 

What  we  also  must  attempt  to  do  is 
to  get  It  In  the  form  that  the  House 
will  accept,  get  it  In  the  form  where  It 
can  be  reconciled  In  conference  and, 
Mr.  President,  we  did  that  by  simply 
adopting  the  formulas  that  have  been 
used  In  last  year's  disaster  bill  using 
the  assumptions  that  were  contained 
In  last  year's  disaster  effort,  assump- 
tions that  it  seems  to  me  stlU  have  rea- 
sonable application  today. 

They  essentially  say  that  a  disaster 
Is  a  disaster  no  matter  who  it  happens 
to  and  that,  if  you  cross  the  line.  If 
you  move  across  the  line  and  say  that 
we  are  going  to  provide  disaster  assist- 
ance even  though  there  is  crop  Insur- 
ance available,  once  you  have  crossed 
that  line,  and  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  cross  it,  Mr.  President,  because  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  crop  In- 
surance becomes  a  reasonable  way  to 
require  farmers  to  manage  their  own 
risk,  but  once  you  cross  that  line,  you 
should  simply  say  that  a  disaster  is  a 
disaster.  That  Is  what  was  done  last 
year,  and  that  Is  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  this  year. 

That  particular  assumption,  by  the 
way,  enjoys  bipartisan  support.  This  is 
not  an  attempt  by  the  Democrats  to 
run  something  through  here.  It  is  In 
fact  the  Democrats  simply  saying  we 
want  to  try  to  get  something  passed; 
we  are  Joined  by  many  Republicans, 
and  we  are  hoping  on  day  2  now  of 
this  Impasse  that  the  agreements  that 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
hoped  to  be  able  to  achieve  are 
achieved. 


We  need  to  have  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion moved,  and  my  hope  Is  that  we 
can  do  it  today.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
come  to  the  floor  immediately. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  indicated  he  Is  willing  to  go  now. 
The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee Is  ready  to  go  now.  We  can  go 
In  10  or  15  minutes  and  move  this  leg- 
islation. We  are  prepared  to  go  now. 
We  need  to  go  Into  conference  next 
week  so  we  can  get  this  piece  of  work 
done  before  we  go  Into  recess. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  try  to  ac- 
commodate the  objections  of  the  ad- 
ministration, objections  that  I,  by  the 
way,  think  In  many  ways  are  unrea- 
sonable and  I  voiced  where  I  disagree 
with  the  administration  and  attempt- 
ed to  move  so  as  to  achieve  accommo- 
dation. 

My  hope,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  the 
disagreements  that  exist  can  be 
worked  out  today.  I  believe  that  the 
disagreements  between  the  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  on  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  are  not  great.  We 
need  to  get  those  resolved  today  so 
that  we  can  act  on  It  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble so  that  we  can  go  Into  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
so  that  before  we  leave  Into  recess,  the 
President  can  sign  this  needed  legisla- 
tion for  America's  farmers. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
just  take  a  minute  or  two  of  my  lead- 
er's time  to  Indicate  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  I  do  not  disagree 
with  anything  he  has  said.  I  did  not 
hear  It  all.  But  we  would  not  even 
have  the  report  out  of  the  conmilttee 
yet.  It  has  not  been  filed.  We  could 
not  take  up  drought  assistance  In  any 
event  today. 

But  I  think  the  Democrats  will  find 
Republicans  willing  to  negotiate  If  In 
fact  we  are  going  to  do  It  on  a  nonpar- 
tisan basis,  but  none  of  this  party  line 
basis— this  Is  not  negotiation— but  It 
could  not  be  on  the  floor  today. 

I  would  think  I  speak  for  most  of  my 
colleagues  on  that  side.  If  there  Is  any 
Indication  on  the  other  side  that  they 
want  to  sit  down  and  discuss  It  in  a 
nonpartisan  way  where  we  can  have 
fraiik  discussion  and  not  have  those 
discussions  repeated  on  the  floor,  cer- 
tainly this  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
do  that. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2696, 
which  the  clerk  wUl  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2696)  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 


flBcal  year  ending  September  30,  1990,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
with  amendments  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  Intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  In  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  Intended 
to  be  Inserted  are  shown  In  italic.) 
H.R.  2696 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Slate*  of 
America  in  Conore*»  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990,  for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
TTTLEI 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARMT 

Corps  of  Ergineers— Civil 

The  following  appropriations  shall  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  auitiorized  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Army  per- 
taining to  rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control, 
beach  erosion,  and  related  purposes. 

GEHERAL  III  V  ESTIGATIOMS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  collection 
and  study  of  basic  information  pertaining  to 
river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  shore  pro- 
tection, and  related  projects,  restudy  of  au- 
thorized projects,  miscellaneous  investiga- 
tions, and  when  authorized  by  laws,  surveys 
and  detailed  studies  and  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  projects  prior  to  construction. 
[$123,312,000]  $131,086,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
with  funds  herein  appropriated  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  undertake  the 
foUowing  items  under  General  Investiga- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1990  in  the  amounts 
specified:  [Rillito  River,  Arizona.  $350,000; 
Hillsboro  Inlet,  Broward  County,  Florida. 
$50,000;  Monroe  County.  Florida,  $96,000; 
Jeffersonville,  Indiana.  $125,000;  Missouri 
River  Fish  and  WUdlife  Mitigation.  Iowa. 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  and  Missouri.  $150,000: 
Newport.  Kentucky.  $50,000;  Red  River  Wa- 
terway. Shreveport.  Louisiana,  to  Danger- 
field,  Texas.  $1,500,000;  Sainte  Genevieve. 
Missouri,  $50,000;  Antelope  Creek.  Lincoln. 
Nebraska,  $100,000:  Elm  (>eek,  Nebraska, 
$75,000:  West  Virginia  Waterfront  Develop- 
ment Study,  West  Virginia,  $250,000:  Sacra- 
mento River  Flood  Control  Project,  Glenn 
Colusa  Irrigation  District,  California, 
$180,000;  Lake  George,  Hobart,  Indiana. 
$100,000] 

RiUito  River.  Arizona,  $350,000; 

Antelope  Creek,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
$10,000; 

Elm  Creek,  Nebraska,  $75,000 
:  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$26,500,000  ahaU  be  avaUalOe  for  obligation 
for  research  and  development  activitiesl: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  CThief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  continue  preconstruc- 
tion  engineering  and  design  for  the  Caliente 
Oeek.  California,  project  and  is  further  di- 
rected to  undertake  any  reformulation  of 
the  plan  recommended  in  the  feasibility 
study  completed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
South  Pacific  Division  Engineer  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  1988.  as  part  of  preconstruction  engi- 
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neerlng  and  design:  Provided  further.  That 
$110,000  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
Initiate    and    complete    a    reconnaissance 
phase  study  of  roadway  access  problems  at 
Plshtrap  Lake.  Kentucky,  and  the  purchase 
of  property  from  willing  sellers  and  reloca- 
tion of  owners  of  property  so  purchased: 
Provided  further.  That  with  funds  approprl 
ated  in  the  E^nergy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act.   1089.  Public  Law   100- 
371.    the    Secretary    of    the    Army,    acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed 
to  initiate  preconstruction  engineering  and 
design    for    construction    of    a    bridge    at 
Floyd's  Pork,  on  Routt  Road  at  Taylorsville 
Lake.  Kentucky:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use.  imme 
dlately  upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  tl25.000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to  accom- 
plish   detailed    planning    of    the    Wabash 
Valley  Scenic  Corridor  at  Lafayette.   Indi 
ana.   under   the   authorized   Wabash   River 
Basin  Comprehensive  Study:  Provided  fur 
ther.  That  within  available  funds,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  initiate  and  com- 
plete a  reconnaissance  level  study  for  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Great  Lakes- Fi- 
nancing Navigational  Improvements  Study. 
as  authorized  in  section  47(d)  of  Public  Law 
100-676.  at  full  Federal  expense]:  Provided 
further.  That  $150,000  of  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  for  the  Eastern  North  Caroli 
na   above   Cape   Lookout,   North   Carolina, 
study,  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi 
neers.   to  conduct   basic   hydrologic.   water 
quality,  and  land  use  studies  of  the  Albe- 
marle and  Pamlico  Sounds  in  support  of  the 
Albemarle-Pamlico   Estuarlne   study    under 
the    National    Estuarlne   Study    Program  [: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,   acting  through   the  Chief  of   Engl 
neers.  using  $100,000  of  the  funds  herein  ap 
propriated.  is  directed  to  complete  precon- 
struction engineering  and  design  necessary 
to    prepare    the    Big    and    Little    Sallisaw 
Creeks.   OlUahoma.   project,   authorized   by 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1976.   for   construction]:    Provided  further, 
That  with  funds  appropriated  in  the  Energy 
and     Water    Development     Appropriations 
Act.  1989.  Public  Law  100-371.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  directed  to  initiate  and  com- 
plete a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
the  Winton  Woods.  Mill  Creek  Lake.  Ohio, 
project  under  authority  of  section  1135  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986C:   Provided  further,  That  $300,000  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  for  section  22 
planning  assistance  to  the  States  shall  be 
used  to  assist  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  seek- 
ing solutions  to  water  resources  problems. 
Including  Investigating  and  resolving  prob- 
lems  of   streambank   erosion   and   environ- 
mental concerns  along  the  Platte  and  Mis- 
souri     Rivers:      Provided     further,      That 
$300,000  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
for  section   22   planning  assistance   to   the 
States  shall  be  used  to  assist  the  State  of 
Minnesota  in  seeking  solutions  to  water  re- 
sources   problems:    Provided  further.    That 
$300,000  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
for  section   22   planning  assistance   to   the 
States  shall  be  used  to  assist  the  State  of 
Alabama  in  seeking  solutions  to  water  re- 
sources problems]:  Provided  further.  That 
[$45,000]   S90.000  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  complete  a  comprehensive 


reconnaissance  study  of  coastal  erosion  con- 
trols for  the  Portuguese  Bend  landslide  in 
the  inunediate,  urban  Los  Angeles.  Califor- 
nia, area!:  Provided  further.  That  in  fiscal 
year  1990  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  uti- 
lize funds  previously  appropriated  for  engi- 
neering and  design,  in  addition  to  $605,000 
provided  herein,  for  engineering  and  design 
work  on  the  Miami  Harbor.  The  engineering 
and    design    work    shall    be    completed    by 
March  30.  1990].  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,    w   directed   to    utilise 
fundi   previously   appropriated   to   prepare 
the  most  cost  effective  plan  to  provide  the 
authorued    level    of    protection    for   flood 
damage  reduction  for  the  entire  city  of  West 
Memphis,  Arkansas,   and  vicinity,   without 
regard   to  frequency  of  flooding,   drainage 
area,   and  amount  of  runoff:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
utilize    previously    appropriated   funds    to- 
gether  with  funds   appropriated   herein    to 
complete  m  fiscal  year  1990  the  engineering 
and   design    on    the   Port   Sutton    Channel, 
Tampa    Harbor.    Florida    project   Provided 
further.    That    the   Secretary   of  the   Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  use  tSOO.OOO  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated herein  for  preconstruction  engineering 
arid  design  of  structures  to  restore  the  nver- 
bed  gradient  in  the  xncinity  of  Mile  206  of 
the  Sacramento  River.  California  m  accord- 
ance  tcith   the  plan  contained  in  a  Final 
Feasibility  Report  dated  1989.  by  the  Glenn 
Colusa  Irrigation  District  and  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  on  Fish 
Protection  and  Gradient  Control  Facilities. 
CoNSTRUCTioif.  General 
For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  alteration 
and  removal  of  obstructive  bridges,  and  re- 
lated projects  authorized  by  laws;  and  de- 
tailed studies,  and  plans  suid  specifications, 
of  projects  (including  those  for  development 
with   participation   or   under  consideration 
for   participation    by   States,    local   govern- 
ments,   or    private    groups)    authorized    or 
made  eligible  for  selection  by  law  (but  such 
studies  shall  not  constitute  a  commitment 
of      the      Government      to     construction). 
[$1,026,112,000]     tl.0Z2.270.000.    of    which 
such    sums    as   are    necessary    pursuant    to 
Public  Law  99-662  shall  be  derived  from  the 
Inland   Waterways  Trust   Fund,   to   remain 
available    until    expended:    Provided.    That 
with  funds  herein  appropriated  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engmeers.  is  directed  to  undertake  the 
following  projects  in  fiscal  year  1990  in  the 
amounts  specified:  [Beaver  Lake.  Arkansas 
(Water   Quality   Enhancement).   $1,100,000; 
Red  River  Emergency  Bank  Protection.  Ar- 
kansas   and    Louisiana.    $4,000,000;    Guada 
lupe  River,  California,  $1,100,000;  Redondo 
Beach.  (King  Harbor).  California.  $250,000; 
Fort  Pierce  Harbor.  Florida.  $4,524,000;  Kis- 
simmee  River.  Florida.  $6,000,000;  Manatee 
County,       Florida.       $5,000,000;       Sarasota 
County.  Florida.  $4,067,000;  Maalaea  Small 
Boat  Harbor.  Hawaii.  $600,000;  Little  Calu- 
met   River.    Indiana.    $2,400,000;    Ouachita 
River     Levees.     Arkansas     and     Louisiana. 
$400,000;  Roseau  River  (Duxby  Levee).  Min- 
nesota.  $200,000;   Cape   Girardeau-Jackson. 
Missouri.  $1,000,000;  Trimble  Wildlife  Area. 
SmithviUe  Lake.  Little  Platte  River.  Missou- 
ri. $1,570,000;  Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet  and 
Peck  Beach,  New  Jersey.  $250,000;  Acequias 
Irrigation  System.  New  Mexico,  $2,000,000; 
Shinnecock    Inlet.    New    York,    $5,300,000; 
Grays  Harbor.  Washington.  $13,000,000;  Ro- 
anoke River  Upper  Basin.  Virginia.  $200,000; 


Red  River  Chloride  Control,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  $2,500,000;  Paplllion  Creek  and 
Tributaries  Lakes,  Nebraska,  $2,500,000; 
Missouri  National  Recreation  River,  Nebras- 
ka and  South  Dakota.  $1,000,000;  Buffalo 
Harbor  Drift  Removal,  New  York, 
$1,100,000;  Small  Boat  Harbor,  Buffalo 
Harbor,  New  York.  $1,000,000;  Atlantic 
Coast  of  Maryland,  Maryland,  $8,200,000] 

Beaver  Lake.  Arkansas,  1 1,100, 000: 

Red  River  Emergency  Bank  Protection, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  $2,000,000; 

Manatee  County,  Florida,  tS,000,000: 

Maalaea  Small  Boat  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
S600,000: 

Little  Calumet  River.  Indiana,  t2.400.000; 

Ouchita  River  Levees,  including  Bawcom- 
ville  Leree.  Louisiana.  $400,000; 

Westicego  to  Harvey  Canal  Louisiana, 
Hurricane  Protection.  $1,100,000; 

Atlantic  Coast  of  Maryland  Maryland. 
$8,200,000; 

Cape  Girardeau-Jackson.  Missouri. 
$500,000. 

Missouri  National  Recreation  River.  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota,  $620,000: 

Papillion  Creek  and  Tributaries,  Nebras- 
ka, $2,500,000: 

Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet  and  Peck  Beach. 
New  Jersey.  $250,000; 

Shinnecock  Inlet,  New  York.  $5,300,000: 

Roanoke  River  Upper  Basin,  Virginia. 
$200,000 

:  Provided  further.  That  with  [$6,000,000] 
$2,700,000  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  award  a 
continuing  contract  for  levee/floodwall  con 
struction  and  to  continue,  by  continuing 
contracts,  other  structural  and  nonstructu- 
ral work  associated  with  the  Barbourville. 
Kentucky,  element  of  the  Levlsa  and  Tug 
Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper 
Cumberland  River  project  authorized  by 
section  202  of  Public  Law  96-367:  Provided 
further.  That  with  [$20,000,000]  $18,200,000 
of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  continue  the  work  for 
the  river  diversion  tunnels  and  to  undertake 
other  structural  and  nonstuctural  work  as- 
sociated with  the  Harlan.  Kentucky,  ele- 
ment of  the  Levisa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cumberland  River 
project  authorized  by  section  202  of  Public 
Law  96-367  using  continuing  contracts.  Pro- 
vided further.  That  with  $7,850,000  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  directed  to  undertake  structural  and  non- 
structual  flood  protection  measures  at 
Matewan,  West  Virginia:  Provided  further. 
That  no  fully  allocated  funding  policy  shall 
apply  to  construction  of  the  Barbourville, 
Kentucky,  Matewan,  West  Virginia,  and 
Harlan.  Kentucky,  elements  of  the  Levisa 
and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and 
Upper  Cumberland  River  project  [:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  with  $1,000,000  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Is  directed,  notwithstanding  section 
903(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1986.  to  construct  the  Mound  SUte 
Park.  MoundvUle.  Alabama,  project,  author- 
ized by  section  608(a)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  General  Design  Memorandum 
Number  1  (April  1988)  of  the  Mobile  Dis- 
trict Engineer,  and  the  non-Federal  share  of 
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this  project  shall  be  25  percent:  Provided 
further.  That  with  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed,  notwltbatandlng  section 
903(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1986,  to  construct  the  Fort  Toulouae, 
Elmore  County.  Alabama,  project,  author- 
ized by  section  608(b)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  General  Design  Memorandum 
Number  1  (April  1988)  of  the  MobUe  Dis- 
trict Engineer,  and  the  non-Federal  share  of 
this  project  shall  be  25  percent:  Provided 
further.  That,  notwithstanding  section 
903(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1986,  $9,000,000  of  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  for  construction  of  the  Miami 
River  Sediments.  Florida,  project,  author- 
ized by  section  1162  of  PubUc  Law  W-992: 
Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
section  903(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1986,  (500,000  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  shall  Xk  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  construction  of 
the  Satllla  River  Basin.  Georgia,  project,  au- 
thorized by  section  1151  of  Public  Law  9»- 
662]:  Provided  further.  That  using  (415,000 
of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  actiiig  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed,  immediately  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  initiate  a  program 
of  applied  research,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  to  help  resolve 
the  aquatic  plant  problem  in  Guntersville 
Lake,  Tennessee  River.  Alabama,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  research  provisions  of  the 
aquatic  plant  control  program  authorized  in 
section  302  of  Public  Law  89-298[:  Provided 
further.  That  using  (1.500,000  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  initiate  construction  of 
the  O'Hare  Reservoir.  EHk  Grove  Township. 
Illinois,  as  authorized  in  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  99-662  with  cost  sharing  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  percentages  specified  in 
section  103(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1986]:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed 
to  initiate  remedial  work  on  the  Sacramento 
River  Flood  (Control  Project  levees  in  the 
Sacramento  Metropolitan  Area  with 
(3.000,000  herein  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  directed  to  initiate  design  and 
construction  of  the  Waterloo  Bridges  in  Wa- 
terloo. Iowa,  in  accordance  with  section  835 
of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986  using  funds  appropriated  in  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1989.  Public  Law  100-371  and  the 
Act  makino  further  continuing  ajtpropria- 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1988.  Public  Law  100-202:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineen,  i»  directed  to 
use  $9,900,000  of  the  total  turn  appropriated 
herein  for  design,  testing,  and  construction 
in  fiscal  year  1990  of  juvenile  ftth  bypau  fa- 
cilities at  the  Little  Goose,  Lower  Granite, 
McNary,  Lower  Monumental,  Ice  Harbor 
and  The  Dalles  projects  on  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  Rivers  as  described  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  Act  Providing  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  ia  directed 
to  initiate  and  complete  construction  of  the 
Maumee  Bay  State  Park.  Ohio,  Shoreline 


Protection  and  Beach  Restoration  project, 
using  fimds  appropriated  in  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act. 
1989.  PubUc  Law  100-371.  and  the  non-Fed- 
eral sponsor  shall  share  the  cost  of  the 
project  in  accordance  with  the  cost  sharing 
requirements  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1986.  Public  Law  99-662  [: 
Provided  further.  That  using  funds  appro- 
priated in  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Act.  1988.  Public  Law 
100-202.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shaU  make 
(150.000  available  to  the  Kankakee  River 
project  in  Illinois  to  acquire  an  icebreaklng 
boat  and  equipment  to  be  loaned  to  the  city 
of  Wilmington.  Illinois,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  years  In  accordance  with  section 
1101(b)  of  the  PubUc  Law  99-662  (100  Stat. 
4224):  Provided  further.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing section  903(a)  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1986.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  E^igi- 
neers.  is  directed  to  construct  the  Hamlet 
City  Lake.  Hamlet.  North  Carolina,  project 
using  (3.200.000  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated: Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  undertake  the 
Kanawha  River.  Charleston.  West  Virginia, 
and  Kanawha  River.  Saint  Albans,  West 
Virginia,  projects  using  funds  appropriated 
in  the  iinergy  and  Water  Development  A|}- 
propriations  Act,  1988.  Public  Law  100-202]: 
Provided  further.  That  using  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated  and  [(13.000.000] 
$3,000,000  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  con- 
struct Highway  415,  Segment  "C"  at  the 
SaylorviUe  Lake.  Iowa,  project  in  accord- 
ance with  terms  of  the  relocations  contract 
executed  on  [June  21.  1985]  June  21,  1984, 
l>etween  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  R(x:k  Island  District  Engineer 
and  the  State  of  Iowa[:  Provided  further. 
That  with  (1.000.000  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  initiate  and  continue  the  repair 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Maeystown  Oeek 
gravity  drainage  structure  through  the 
project  levee  of  the  Harrisonville  and  Ivy 
I  landing  Drainage  and  Levee  District. 
Numl>er  2.  Illinois,  subject  to  the-cost  shar- 
ing provisions  of  section  103  of  Public  Law 
99-662:  Provided  further.  That  with 
(4.000,000  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
resume  construction  on  the  Wallisville  Lake 
project  in  Texas,  and  to  award  continuing 
contracts  untU  construction  is  complete 
under  the  cost-sharing  terms  and  conditions 
signed  in  1967  between  the  Trinity  River 
Authority  of  Texas,  the  city  of  Houston,  the 
Chambers-Liberty  Counties  Navigation  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  as 
provided  for  in  Public  Law  98-63:  Provided 
further.  That  with  (10.000.000  heretofore  or 
herein  appropriated  for  the  Cooper  Lake 
and  Channels  project  in  Texas,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Elngineers,  is  directed  to  award  continu- 
ing contracts  in  fiscal  year  1990  at  full  Fed- 
eral expense  for  additional  recreation  facili- 
ties at  an  estimated  cost  of  (22.000.000  not 
exclusive  to  South  Sulphur  and  Doctors 
Creek  Paries,  as  is  acceptable  to  the  State  of 
Texas:  and,  in  addition.  (101.800.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Red 
River  Waterway.  Mississippi  River  to 
Shreveport.   Louisiana,   project,   of   which. 


(2.500.000  shaU  be  used  to  acquire  up  to  five 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Stumpy  Lake/Swan  Lake/Loggy  Bayou 
Wildlife  Management  area  as  part  of  the 
wildlife  mitigation  lands  for  the  Red  River 
Waterway  project:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  immediately  begin  a  reconnais- 
sance study  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  The  Re- 
coimalssance  Study  shall  be  conducted  at 
100  percent  Federal  cost  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  905(b)  of  Public  Law 
99-662.  using  funds  already  appropriated  in 
PubUc  Law  10<V-202:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  use  (MO.OOO  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
for  a  flood  control  project  on  Loves  Park 
Oeel^  Loves  Park  and  vicinity.  Illinois,  as 
authorized  by  PubUc  Law  99-662.  Sec.  401]; 
and,  in  addition.  $101,800,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  is  hereby  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  Red  River 
Waterway,  Mississippi  River  to  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  project  and  for  compliance  loith 
the  directioTU  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  in  the  fiscal  year  1988  and  1989 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Acts,  Public 
Laws  100-202  and  100-371  respectively,  re- 
garding the  construction  of  this  project,  and 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  use  $2,000,000  to 
award  continuing  contracts  in  fiscal  year 
1990  for  construction  and  completion  of 
Lock  and  Dam  4.  Phase  I.  and  Lock  and 
Dam  5.  Phase  I;  and  of  which  $2,500,000 
shall  be  used  to  acquire  up  to  five  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stumpy 
Lake/Swan  Lake/Loggy  Bayou  Wildlife 
Management  area  as  part  of  the  lands  for 
the  Red  River  Waterway  project;  and  with 
funds  provided  in  this  title  or  previously  ap- 
propriated to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Secretary  further  is  directed  to  fund  previ- 
ously awarded  and  directed  construction 
contracts  and  to  award  continuing  con- 
tracts in  fiscal  year  1990  for  construction 
and  comi^etion  of  each  of  the  following  fea- 
tures of  the  Red  River  Waterway:  in  Pool  1, 
Vick  Revetment  Extension:  Saline  Bend 
Dikes.  Blakewood,  Pump  Bayou,  and  Grand 
Lakes  Reinforcement  and  Dikes.  The  Federal 
cost  for  construction  of  the  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  Railway  Bridge  near  Alexandria, 
Louisiana,  authorized  in  Public  Law  98-181 
shall  be  increased  to  a  limitation  of 
$25,770,000  (July  1.  1983  price  leveU>  in 
order  to  avoid  disruption  of  the  Colfax  Creo- 
soting  Company. 

Flood    Cohtsol,    Mississippi    Rimt    ahd 
TRnuTAKiKS.    Arkansas.    Illinois.    Kkn- 

TDCKT.  LOiriSIANA.  MISSISSIPPI,  MiSSODKI, 
AND  TENNESSKE 

(INCLUDING  TRANSPER  OP  PUNSSI 

For  expenses  necessary  for  prosecuting 
work  of  flood  control,  and  rescue  work, 
repair,  restoration,  or  maintenance  of  flood 
control  projects  threatened  or  destroyed  by 
flood,  as  authorized  by  law  (33  U,S.C.  702a, 
702g-l).  [(342.186.000]  $335,970,000,  to 
remain  available  untU  expended:  Provided, 
That  not  less  than  (250.000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  bank  stabilteation  measures  as  de- 
termined by  the  Chief  of  Einglneeis  to  be 
advisable  for  the  control  of  bank  eroslcm  of 
streams  in  the  Taaoo  Basin,  including  the 
foothiU  area,  and  where  necessary  such 
measures  shaU  complement  similar  worits 
plaimed  and  constructed  by  the  SoQ  Conser- 
vation Service  and  be  limited  to  the  areas  of 
responsibiUty  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
District  Engineer  and  the  State  Conserva- 
tionist: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  directed  to  provide  (1.000,000 
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from  funds  appropriated  by  Public  Law  100- 
371  (102  Stat.  859)  for  Flood  Control.  Missis 
sippi  River  and  Tributaries,  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  to  be  expended  for  engi- 
neering and  design  of  the  Johns  Creek 
project,  as  authorized  by  section  401(a)  of 
PubUc  Law  99-662  <  100  SUt.  4124)[;  Proiid 
ed  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Eiigineers.  is  di 
reeled  to  proceed  with  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  replacement  for  the  Motor  Vessel 
MISSISSIPPI  using  funds  available  under 
this  appropriation  In  order  to  complete  con 
structlon  of  the  replacement  vessel  by  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1991].  Provided  fur 
ther.  That  using  previously  appropriated 
funds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv.  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
reimburse  the  local  interest  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  relocation  of  U.S.  High 
way  71  bridge  in  SL  Landry  Parish.  Louisi 
ana  carried  out  by  local  interests  as  author 
ized  by  section  824  of  Public  Law  99-662- 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
IS  directed  to  utilize  t2, 500,000  of  previously 
appropriated  funds  to  initiate  and  complete 
construction  of  a  land  sixe  seepage  berm  to 
correct  a  project  deficiency  at  the  Mississip- 
pi River.  Memphis  Harbor.  Tennessee. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  General 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  preser\a- 
tion,  operation,  maintenance,  and  caxe  of 
existing  river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  and 
related  works.  Including  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  harbor 
channels  provided  by  a  State,  municipality 
or  other  public  agency,  outside  of  harbor 
lines,  and  serving  essential  needs  of  general 
commerce  and  navigation;  surveys  and 
charting  of  northern  and  northwestern 
lakes  and  cormectlng  waters;  clearing  and 
straightening  channels;  and  removal  of  ob- 
structions to  navigation.  [$1,382,081,000] 
tl, 396.104.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  such  sums  as  become 
available  in  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust 
Fund,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-662.  may 
be  derived  from  that  fund,  and  of  which 
C$20,000,000]  such  sums  estimated  at 
$60,000,000  shall  be  for  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities,  to  be  derived  from  the  special 
account  established  by  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  [(16 
U.S.C.  4601)]  (16  U.S.C.  4601):  Provided, 
That  $100,000  of  funds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  existing 
structures  and  facilities  of  the  Missouri  Na- 
tional Recreation  River,  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota;  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $8,000,000  shall  be  available  for  obli 
gallon  for  national  emergency  preparedness 
proKrams[;  Provided  further.  That  $750,000 
of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  mainte- 
nance dredging  of  the  Los  Angeles  River 
portion  of  the  Los  Angele»-Long  Beach  Har- 
bors project:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  may  use  not  more  than 
$500,000  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
for  payments  to  parties  adversely  affected 
by  the  closing  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  Rail- 
road Bridge  for  repairs  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army:  Provided  further.  That  $50,000  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  l>e  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  continue 
the  Sauk  Lake.  Minnesota,  project];  Provid- 


ed further.  That  all  revenues  from  addition- 
al use  fee  collections  estimated  at 
$40,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990  shall  be  re- 
tained and  used  for  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  recreation  facilities  in 
thu  account,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  of  196S.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  4601).  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  sum  herein  appropri- 
ated shall  t>e  reduced  by  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional revenues  received  from  such  fees  and 
collections,  so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal 
year  1990  appropriation  estimated  at 
SI. 356.104,000 

Regulatory  Program 
For  exfjenses  necessary  for  administration 
of  laws  pertaining  to  regulation  of  navigable 
waters,  including  bridges,  and  wetlands. 
$69,427,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Re  VOL  VINO  FVSD 

For  continued  acquisition  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Automation  Plan.  tlO.000.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  (33  U.S.C. 
5  76  J 

General  Expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  general  admin- 
istration and  related  functions  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  EInglneers  and  offices  of  the 
Division  Engineers;  activities  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  the 
Coastal  Engineering  Research  Board,  the 
Engineer  Automation  Support  Activity,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Support  Center, 
[$127,300,000]  tl28.800.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Administrative  Provisions 

Appropriations  in  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  of  attendance  by  military 
personnel  at  meetings  in  the  manner  au- 
thorized by  section  4110  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code,  uniforms,  and  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5901-5902),  and  for  printing,  either  during  a 
recess  or  session  of  Congress,  of  survey  re- 
ports authorized  by  law,  and  such  survey  re- 
ports as  may  l)e  printed  during  a  recess  of 
Congress  shall  be  printed,  with  illustrations, 
as  documents  of  the  next  succeeding  session 
of  Congress;  and  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  revolving  fund.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
shall  be  available  for  purchase  (not  to 
exceed  150  for  replacement  only)  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

General  Provisions 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

[Sec.  101.  The  project  for  flood  control. 
Wyoming  Valley.  Pennsylvania,  authorized 
by  section  401(a)  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1986.  is  modified  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  design 
and  construct  the  project  to  provide  flood 
protection  to  the  area  protected  by  the  ex- 
isting projects  from  flood  conditions  which 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  recurrence  of 
tropical  storm  Agnes  of  1972,  with  cost  shar- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  percentages  spec- 
ified in  section  103(a)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $169,000,000  with  an  estimated  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $127,000,000  and  an  estimated 
non-Federal  cost  of  $42,000,000] 

Sec.  101.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat 
746: 16  U.S.C.  460d-3)  w  amended  to  read: 

"Notwithstanding  section  4(b)  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended  (78  Stat  897:  16  U.S.C.  4601- 
6a(b)i.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized to  charge  fees  for  the  use  of  specialized 
recreation  sites  and  facilities,  including,  but 


not  limited  to,  improved  campsites,  swim- 
ming beaches,  and  t>oat  launching  ramps; 
however,  the  Secretary  shall  not  charge  fees 
for  the  use  or  provision  of  drinking  water, 
wayside  exhilrits,  general  purpose  roads, 
overlook  sites,  toilet  facilities,  or  general 
visitor  in/ormatiOTL  The  fees  shall  be  depos- 
ited into  the  special  Treasury  account  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  was  established 
by  section  4(iJ  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
senation  Fund  Act  of  196S,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C  460l-6a(ill.': 

Section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (78 
Stat.  897:  16  U.S.C.  460l-6a)  is  further 
amended  by:  (1)  deleting  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (bJ:  (2)  inserting  the 
words  "except  the  Corps  of  Engineers"  after 
the  words  "each  agency"  in  subsection 
(1X21:  (31  inserting  the  worxis  "and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers"  after  the  words  "National 
Park  Service"  m  subsection  (i)(3):  and  (4) 
adding  a  new  subsection  (i)(5t  as  follows: 
"(5/  Amounts  covered  into  the  special  ac- 
count for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  be 
available  immediately,  upon  appropriation, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  be  used  for 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
enhancement  of  and  research  related  to, 
water  resources  development  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Army  that 
are  used  in  whole  or  in  part  for  recreation 
purposes. ". 

Sec.  102.  The  Sacramento  River  Flood 
Control  Project.  California,  as  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1917,  as  amend- 
ed, is  further  modified  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  proceed  in  fiscal  year  1990 
suid  in  subsequent  years  as  necessary  with 
construction  of  riverbed  gradient  restora- 
tion structures  in  the  vicinity  of  River  Mile 
206,  Sacramento  River,  California,  at  an  ad- 
ditional estimated  cost  of  $6,000,000.  gener- 
ally in  accordance  with  the  plan  contained 
in  a  report  prepared  by  the  Glenn  Colusa  Ir- 
rigation District  and  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game,  dated  December 
1988.  Local  cost-sharing  is  to  be  obtained  in 
accordance  with  the  flood  control  require- 
ments of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1986. 

Sec.  103.  The  undesignated  paragraph  en- 
titled "Sims  Bayou,  Texas"  in  section  401(a) 
of  Public  Law  99-662  (100  Stat.  4110)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$126,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$244,000,000".  by 
striking  out  "$94,700,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$164,000,000",  and  by  striking 
out  "$31,300,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$80,000,000". 

Sec.  104.  The  project  for  shoreline  protec- 
tion for  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Maryland 
(Ocean  City),  authorized  by  section  501(a) 
of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986  (Public  Law  99-662;  100  SUt.  4135).  is 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  con- 
struct hurricane  and  storm  protection  meas- 
ures based  on  the  District  Engineer's  Post 
Authorization  Change  Notification  Report 
dated  May  1989.  at  a  total  initial  cost  of 
$71,000,000.  with  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $37,000,000  and  an  estimated  non-Pederal 
cost  of  $34,000,000.  and  an  annual  cost  of 
$2,700,000  for  periodic  beach  nourishment 
over  the  life  of  the  project,  with  an  estimat- 
ed annual  Federal  cost  of  $1,755,000  and  an 
estimated  annual  non-Federal  cost  of 
$945,000. 

Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  section  110  of 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priation Act.  1988.  Public  Law  100-202,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to 
transfer  and  reassign  property  accountabll- 
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Ity  for  the  headquarters  aircraft  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Serial  Number  045, 
from  the  assets  of  the  civil  works  revolviiig 
fund,  to  the  military  activity  of  the  Army 
that  the  Secretary  determines  is  appropri- 
ate, except  that  the  aircraft  shall  be  made 
available  on  a  priority  basis  as  necessary  for 
activities  In  support  of  the  Army's  dvll 
works  mission. 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  assume  operation 
of  the  Sledge  Bayou  Drainage  District's 
structure  located  In  Quitman  County,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

[Sec.  107.  Section  803  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  (100  Stat. 
4166)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Not- 
withstanding section  215  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (42  U.S,C.  1962d-5a).  If. 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  non-Federal  Interests  complete  con- 
struction and  repair  of  the  Cherry  Street 
bridge,  the  Secretary  shall  credit  toward  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Walnut  Street  bridge  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  in- 
curred for  construction  and  repair  of  the 
Cherry  Street  bridge.". 

[Sec.  108.  Cost  sharing  requirements  for 
the  study  of  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  authorized 
by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation  on  October  1, 
1986,  shall  be  In  accordance  with  section 
105(a)(2)  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986.] 

Sec.  [109]  107.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  authorized  and  directed  to  perform 
maintenance  dredging  and  related  activities 
to  maintain  Pump  Slough  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  West  Pearl  River  to  the  boat 
ramps  in  the  vicinity  of  Interstate  59  and 
Crawford  and  Davis  landings. 

Sec.  [110]  108.  The  project  for  mitigation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  at  the  Canaveral 
Harbor  West  Basin  and  Approach  Channel 
project,  Florida,  authorized  by  section 
601(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1986  under  the  heading  "PORT  CA- 
NAVERAL HARBOR,  FLORIDA"  (100 
Stat.  4140),  is  modified  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  construct  that  part  of  the  project 
consisting  of  reshaping  of  four  spoil  islands 
located  in  the  Banana  River,  installation  of 
culverts  along  the  existing  levee  of  the 
south  mosquito  control  impoundment  of 
Merrill  Island,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  ex- 
isting pump  station  located  at  the  southern 
tip  of  the  south  mosquito  control  impound- 
ment, at  a  total  cost  of  $838,000.  with  an  es- 
timated first  Federal  cost  of  $825,000  and  an 
estimated  non-Federal  cost  of  $13,000. 

Sec.  109.  Ttie  undesignated  paroffraph  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986  (Public  Law  99-662)  under  the  heading 
"Roanoke  River  Upper  Basin,  Virffinia" 
(100  StaL  4116)  is  amended  by  strHcing  out 
"$21,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  in  that 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$29,000,000,  with  an  estimated  first  Federal 
cost  of  $17,700,000  and  an  estimated  first 
non-Federal  cost  of  $11,300,000,  October 
1988  price  levels. ". 

Skc.  110.  The  project  for  navigation,  Bon- 
neville Lock  and  Dam,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, authorized  tty  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-S8), 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
J  986  (Public  Law  99-662),  and  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1989  (Public 
Law  101-45),  is  modified  to  authorize  the 


Secretary  of  the  Army  to  make  axMiUMe  and 
deliver  to  the  following  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington ports:  Port  of  The  Dalles,  Oregon; 
Port  of  Hood  River,  Oregon;  Port  of  Cascade 
Locks,  Oregon;  Port  of  Klickitat.  Washing- 
ton; and  Port  of  Skamania,  Washington,  ex- 
cavated material  surpliu  to  the  needs  of  the 
project  as  determined  and  conditioned  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  without  cost  to  the 
ports  for  such  material 

The  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  shall  not 
make  such  excavated  material  available 
until  each  port  ?xas  entered  into  a  written 
agreement  (1)  to  provide  disposal  sites  at 
no  coat  to  the  government  or  its  agents  or  its 
contractors;  (2)  to  provide  without  charge  or 
fee  all  disposal  site  work  necessary  for  place- 
ment of  the  excavated  materials  as  it  be- 
comes available  for  disposal;  (3)  to  provide 
all  disposal  site  work  during  disposal  of  the 
excavated  material  such  as  spreading,  com- 
pacting and  protection  of  in-water  fills  but 
not  including  off-loading  from  either  truck 
or  barge;  (4)  obtain  all  required  State  and 
Federal  permits;  and  (5)  to  hold  and  save 
harmless  the  government  from  all  damages, 
contractual  or  otherwise  from  the  ports,  but 
not  from  third-party  claims. 

Actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  modifica- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  enmronmental  stud- 
ies and  approvals  which  have  been  complet- 
ed for  the  project 

TITLE  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  op  Reclamation 

For  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  provided  in  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17. 
1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  and 
other  Acts  applicable  to  that  Bureau  as  fol- 
lows: 

General  Investigations 

For  engineering  and  economic  investiga- 
tions of  proposed  Federal  reclamatioii 
projects  and  studies  of  water  conservation 
and  development  plans  and  activities  pre- 
liminary to  the  reconstruction,  rehabilita- 
tion and  betterment,  financial  adjustment, 
or  extension  of  existing  projects,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  [$11,230,000] 
$11,330,000:  Provided,  That,  of  the  total  ap- 
propriated, the  amount  for  program  activi- 
ties which  can  be  financed  by  the  reclama- 
tion fund  shall  be  derived  from  that  fund: 
Provided  further.  That  all  costs  of  an  ad- 
vance planning  study  of  a  proposed  project 
shall  be  considered  to  be  construction  costs 
and  to  be  reimbursable  in  accordance  with 
the  allocation  of  construction  costs  If  the 
project  is  authorized  for  construction:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  funds  contributed  by 
non-Federal  entitles  for  purposes  similar  to 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  the  purposes  for  which  con- 
tributed as  though  specifically  appropriated 
for  said  purposes,  and  such  amounts  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 
Construction  Program 

(INCLUDING  transfer  OP  PUNDS) 

For  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
projects  and  parts  thereof  (including  power 
transmission  facilities  for  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation use)  and  for  other  related  activities 
as  authorized  by  law,  to  remain  available 
untU  expended,  [$661,008,000] 

$€62,120,000,  of  which  $164,866,000  shall  be 
available  for  transfers  to  the  Upper  Colora- 
do River  Basin  Fund  authorized  by  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  April  11,  1956  (43  U.S.C.  620d), 
and  $188,823,000  shall  be  available  for  trans- 
fers to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  De- 


velopment Fund  authorized  by  section  403 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1968  (43  U.S.C. 
1543),  and  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary shall  be  considered  as  though  advanced 
to  the  Colorado  River  Dam  Fund  for  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  as  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  December  21,  1928,  as  amended: 
Provided,  That  of  the  total  appropriated, 
the  amount  for  program  activities  which 
can  be  financed  by  the  reclamation  fund 
shall  be  derived  from  that  fimd:  Provided 
further.  That  transfers  to  the  Upper  Colora- 
do River  Basin  Fund  and  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund  may  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  transfers  within  the 
overall  appropriation  under  ttiis  beading: 
Provided  further.  That  funds  contributed  by 
non-Federal  entitles  for  purposes  similar  to 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  the  purposes  for  wliich  con- 
tributed as  though  specifically  appropriated 
for  said  purposes,  and  such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided 
further.  That  the  final  point  of  discharge 
for  the  interceptor  drain  for  the  San  Luis 
Unit  shall  not  be  determined  until  develop- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  State  of  California  of  a  plan,  which 
shall  conform  with  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards of  the  State  of  California  as  approved 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
I^rotection  Agency,  to  minimize  any  detri- 
mental effect  of  the  San  Luis  drainage 
waters:  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of 
the  funds  herein  approved  shall  be  available 
for  construction  or  operation  of  facilities  to 
prevent  waters  of  Lake  Powell  from  enter- 
ing any  national  monument:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  amount  herein  appropri- 
ated, such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
shall  be  available  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  continue  work  on  retiabilltat- 
ing  the  Velarde  Community  Ditch  Project, 
New  Mexico,  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32 
Stat.  388.  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto)  for  the  purposes  of 
diverting  and  conveying  water  to  irrigated 
project  lands.  The  cost  of  the  rehabilitation 
will  be  nonreimbursable  and  constructed 
features  will  be  turned  over  to  the  appropri- 
ate entity  for  operation  and  maintenance: 
Provided  further.  That  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  for  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit. 
North  Dakota,  shall  be  expended  only  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Garri- 
son Diversion  Unit  Reformulation  Act  of 
1986  (Public  Law  99-294):  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  study  or  construct  the 
Cliff  Dam  feature  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project:  Provided  further.  That  Plan  6  fea- 
tures of  the  Central  Arizona  I>roject  other 
than  Cliff  Dam,  including  (1)  water  rights 
and  associated  lands  within  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior through  purchase,  lease,  or  exchange, 
for  municipal  and  Industrial  purposes,  not 
to  exceed  30,000  acre  feet;  and,  (2)  such  In- 
crements of  flood  control  that  may  be  found 
to  be  feasible  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or at  Horseshoe  and  Bartlett  Dams,  in  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  using  Corps  of  Elngi- 
neers  evaluation  criteria,  developed  in  con- 
Junction  with  dam  safety  modifications  and 
consistent  with  applicable  environmental 
law,  are  hereby  deemed  to  constitute  a  suit- 
able alternative  to  Orme  Dam  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  (82  SUt.  885;  43  U,S.C.  1501  et 
seq.):  Provided  further,  That  $17,000,000  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
available  for  use  for  construction  on  the 
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Davis  Creek  Dun.  North  Loup  Division,  Ne- 
br«sk»,  and  related  faculties  In  addition  to 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  continuing  work  on  the 
North  Loup  Division,  which  funds  shall 
remain  avaUable  untU  expended.-  Provided 
further  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  utilize  tl5.000.000  appropriaUd  herein 
to  comperuaU  the  Strawberry  WaUr  Users 
Association  as  authorized  by  section  4  oj 
Public  Laic  100-563. 

Opbratioh  AlfD  Maimtenamce 

cINCHrolHC  TXAMSFKR  OF  rUNDS) 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  recla 
mation  projects  or  parts  thereof  and  other 
faculties,  as  authorized  by  law.  and  for  a  soil 
and  moisture  conservation  program  on  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec 
lamation.  pursuant  to  law.  to  remain  avaU 
able  untU  expended.  $212,287,000:  Provided. 
That  of  the  total  appropriated,  the  amount 
for  program  activities  which  can  be  financed 
by  the  reclamation  fund  shaU  be  derived 
from  that  fund,  and  the  amount  for  pro- 
gram activities  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  special  fee  account  established  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  December  22.  1987  (16  U.S_^C 
r4601-6al  460l-ea,  as  amended),  may  be  de 
rived    from    that    fund:    Provided   further 
That    of     the     total     appropriated,     such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  for  replace 
ment  work  on  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
which  would  require  readvances  to  the  Colo 
rado  River  Dam  Fund  shaU  be  readvanced 
to  the  Colorado  River  Dam  Fund  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act  of  July  19.  1940  (43  U.S.C. 
618d)  and  such  readvances  since  October  1. 
1984  and  in  the  future  shaU  bear  interest  at 
the   rate   determined   pursuant   to   section 
104(aK5)   of   PubUc   Law   98-381:    Provided 
further.  That  funds  advanced  by  water  users 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  reclama 
tion  projects  or  parts  thereof  shaU  be  depos 
ited  to  the  credit  of  this  appropriation  and 
may  be  expended  for  the  same  objects  and 
In  the  same  manner  as  sums  appropriated 
herein  may  be  expended,  and  such  advances 
shall  remain  avaUable  until  expended:  Pro 
vided  further.  That  revenues  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  shall  be  avail 
able  for  performing  examination  of  existing 
structures  on  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project,  the  costs  of 
which  ShaU  be  nonreimbursable:   Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropn 
ated  In  this  Act  shaU  be  used  to  execute  new 
long-term  contracts  for  water  supply  from 
the  Central  Valley  Project.  California,  prior 
to  October  I.  1990. 

Loam  Phocram 
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For  loans  to  irrigation  districts  and  other 
public  agencies  for  construction  of  distribu 
tion  systems  on  authorized  Federal  reclama 
tlon  projects,  and  for  loans  and  granU  to 
non-Federal    agencies    for    construction    of 
projects  as  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  July  4. 
1955.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  421a-421d).  and 
August  8.  1958,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  422a- 
4221).  including  expense*  necessary  for  car 
rytng    out    the    program.    $34,122,000.    to 
remain  available  untU  expended:  Provided, 
That  of  the  total  sums  appropriated,  the 
amount  of  program  activities  which  can  be 
financed  by  the  reclamation  fund  shall  be 
derived  from  that  fund:   Provided  further. 
That  during  fiscal  year  1990  and  within  the 
resource*  and  authority  avaUable,  gross  ob^ 
Ugatlons  for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  ShaU  not  exceed  $31,922,000:  Provided 
further  That  any  contract  under  the  Act  of 
July  4,  1955  (69  Stat.  244).  as  amended,  not 
yet  executed  by  the  Secretary,  which  calls 


for  the  making  of  loans  beyond  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  contract  is  entered  into 
shall  be  made  only  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  prescribed  In  section  12  of  the  Act 
of  August  4.  1939  (53  Stat.  1187.  1197). 
Oenixal  Administrative  Expiwses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  general  admin 
istration  and  related  functions  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  Denver  office,  and 
offices  in  the  five  regions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.        $47,983,000,        of        which 
$1,000,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, the  total  amount  to  be  derived  from 
the       reclamation       fund       and       to       be 
nonreimbursable    pursuant    to    the    Act    of 
April    19.    1945   (43    U.S.C.    377):    Provided. 
That  no  part  of  any  other  appropriation  In 
this  Act  shall-  be  available  for  activities  or 
functions   budgeted   for  the   current   fiscal 
year  as  general  administrative  expenses. 
Emergency  Fund 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  '  Emer 
gency  fund",  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  26,  1948  (43  U.S.C.  502).  as  amended, 
to  remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  said  Act.  $1,000,000,  to 
be  derived  from  the  reclamation  fund. 
Working  Capital  Fond 
For  acquisition  of  computer  capacity  for 
the    Business   System   Acquisition   project, 
and  other  capital  equipment.  $8,500,000,  to 
remain  available  untU  expended,  as  author 
ized  in  section  1472  of  title  43.  United  Slates 
Code  <  99  Stat.  571) 

Special  Funds 

. TRANSFER  or  FUNDS' 

Sums  herein  referred  to  as  being  derived 
from  the  reclamation  fund  or  special  fee  ac 
count   are   appropriated   from   the   special 
funds  In  the  Treasury  created  by  the  Act  of 
June  17,  1902  (43  U.S.C.  391)  or  the  Act  of 
December    27,    1987    (16    U.S.C.    [4601-6a] 
460l-6a.    as    amended),    respectively.    Such 
sums  shall  be  transferred,  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary    to  be  merged  with  and  ex 
pended   under  the   heads   herein  specified; 
and  the  unexpended  balances  of  sums  trans 
ferred    for    expenditure    under    the    head 
General    Administrative    Expenses'    shall 
revert  and  be  credited  to  the  reclamation 
fund. 

Administrative  Provisions 
Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation shall  be  available   for  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  28  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  replacement  only:  acquisition  of  one  air- 
craft by  transfer  of  title  without  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds;  payment  of  claims  for 
damages   to   or   loss   of   property,   personal 
injury,  or  death  arising  out  of  activities  of 
the     Bureau     of     Reclamation;     payment, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  for,  of  com 
pensation  and  expenses  of  persons  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  appoint- 
ed as  authorized  by   law  to  represent  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  negotiations  and  ad- 
ministration of  intersUte  compacts  without 
reimbursement  or  return  under  the  recla 
mation  laws:   for  service  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
in  total  not  to  exceed  $500,000;  rewards  for 
information   or  evidence   concerning   viola- 
tions of  law  involving  property  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction  of   the   Bureau   of   Reclamation; 
performance    of    the     functions    specified 
under    the    head    "Operation    and    Mainte- 
nance Administration".  Bureau  of  Reclama 
tlon.  in  the  Interior  Department  Appropria 
tlons  Act  1945:  preparation  and  dissemina 
tlon  of  useful  information  including  record 
Ings.  photographs,  and  photographic  prints; 
and  studies  of  recreational  uses  of  reservoir 


areas,  and  investigation  and  recovery  of  ar- 
cheological  and  paleontologlcal  remains  In 
such  areas  In  the  same  manner  as  provided 
for  In  the  Acts  of  August  21.  1935  (16  U.S.C. 
461-467).  and  June  27.  1960  (16  U.S.C.  469): 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  appropriation 
made  herein  shall  be  avaUable  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  April  19.  1945  (43  U.S.C.  377).  for 
expenses  other  than  those  Incurred  on 
behalf  of  specific  reclamation  projects 
except  "General  Administrative  Expenses '. 
amounte  provided  for  plan  formulation  and 
advance  planning  investigations  under  the 
head  "General  Investigations".  and 
amounts  provided  for  appUed  engineering 
under  the  head  "Construction  Program". 

Sums  appropriated  herein  which  are  ex- 
pended in  the  performance  of  reimbursable 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
shall  be  returnable  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  contained  in  this 
Act  or  in  any  prior  Act,  which  represents 
amounts  earned  under  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract but  remaining  unpaid.  shaU  be  obligat- 
ed for  any  other  purpose,  regardless  of 
when  such  amounts  are  to  be  paid:  Provid- 
ed. That  the  incurring  of  any  obligation  pro- 
hibited by  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  1341). 

No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, except  those  derived  from  advances 
by  water  users.  shaU  be  used  for  the  particu- 
lar benefits  of  lands  (a)  within  the  bound- 
aries of  an  irrigation  district,  (b)  of  any 
memt>er  of  a  water  users'  organization,  or 
(c>  of  any  individual  when  such  district,  or- 
ganization, or  individual  is  in  arrears  for 
more  than  twelve  months  in  the  payment  of 
charges  due  under  a  contract  entered  into 
with  the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  may  hereafter 
accept  the  services  of  volunteers  and,  from 
any  funds  available  to  it  provide  for  their 
incidental  expenses  to  carry  out  any  activi- 
ty of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  except  pol- 
icymaking or  law  or  regulatory  enforcement 
Such  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Government  except 
for  the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  work  injuries,  and  shall  not  be 
deemed  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation except  for  the  purposes  of  tort 
claims  to  the  same  extent  as  a  regular  em- 
ployee of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would 
be  under  identical  circumstances. 

None  of  the  funds  made  avaUable  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  contracts  for 
surveying  and  mapping  services  unless  such 
contracts  for  which  a  solicitation  Is  issued 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  are  awarded  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  IX  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  541  et  seq.).  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  5901(a).  as  amended, 
the  uniform  allowance  for  each  uniformed 
employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  shaU  not 
exceed  $400  annually. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
Sec.  201.  Appropriations  In  this  title  shaU 
be  avaUable  for  expenditure  or  transfer 
(within  each  bureau  or  office),  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  for  the  emergency 
reconstruction,  replacement,  or  repair  of 
aircraft.  buUdlngs.  utUltles  or  other  facUl- 
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ties  or  equipment  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
fire,  flood,  storm,  or  other  unavoidable 
causes:  Provided,  That  no  funds  shaU  be 
made  avaUable  under  this  authority  untU 
funds  specif IcaUy  made  avaUable  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  emergencies 
ShaU  have  been  exhausted. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
expenditure  or  transfer  (within  each  bureau 
or  office)  of  any  appropriation  In  this  title, 
in  addition  to  the  amoimts  Included  in  the 
budget  programs  of  the  several  agencies,  for 
the  suppression  or  emergency  prevention  of 
forest  or  range  fires  on  or  threatening  lands 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  203.  Appropriations  in  this  title  shaU 
be  available  for  operation  of  warehouses,  ga- 
rages, shops,  and  slmUar  faculties,  wherever 
consolidation  of  activities  wUl  contribute  to 
efficiency,  or  economy,  and  said  appropria- 
tions shall  be  reimbursed  for  services  ren- 
dered to  any  other  activity  in  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1932  (31  U.&C.  1535  and  1536):  Provided, 
That  reimbursements  for  costs  of  suppUes, 
materials,  equipment,  and  for  services  ren- 
dered may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
current  at  the  time  such  reimbursements 
are  received. 

Sbc.  204.  Appropriations  in  this  title  shaU 
be  avaUable  for  hire,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  aircraft;  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  purchases  of  reprints;  payment  for 
telephone  services  in  private  residences  In 
the  field,  when  authorized  under  regula- 
tions approved  by  the  Secretary;  and  the 
payment  of  dues,  when  authorized  by  the 
Secretary,  for  library  memberships  In  soci- 
eties or  associations  which  issue  pubUca- 
tions  to  members  orUy  or  at  a  price  to  mem- 
bers lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not 
members. 

[Sec.  205.  In  Pubhc  Law  100-563,  section 
4(e)(2).  delete  the  sentence  that  reads:  "Of 
the  amounts  appropriated  hereafter  under 
section  8  of  such  Act,  the  first  $15,000,000 
shaU  be  paid  to  the  Association.] 

Sec.  [206]  205.  Section  210  of  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act 
of  1988  Is  hereby  deleted  in  Its  entirety. 
TITLE  III 
DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

Energy  Supply,  Research  ahd  Development 
Activities 
For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  activities  including  the  purchase, 
construction  and  acquisition  of  plant  and 
capital  equipment  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto  necessary  for  energy  supply, 
research  and  development  activities,  and 
other  activities  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  (Public  Law  95-91),  including  the  acqui- 
sition or  condemnation  of  any  real  property 
or  any  faciUty  or  for  plant  or  facility  acqui- 
sition, construction,  or  expansion:  purchase 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed 
21  for  replacement  only),  [$2,140,816,000  to 
remain  available  untU  expended:  Provided, 
That  of  the  amount  appropriated  herein. 
$2,500,000  shaU  be  provided  to  the  Midwest 
Superconductivity  Consortium  at  Purdue 
University]  $2,215,466,000  to  remain  avail- 
abU  unta  expended,  of  vOiich  $20,000,000 
shall  be  avaiUMe  only  for  the  foUotoing  fa- 
cilities: the  Biomedical  Research  Inttitute, 
LSU  Medical  Center  at  Shrtveport,  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  Oregon  Health  Science  Univer- 
sity. 


Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment 
Activities 

For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  connection  with  operating  ex- 
penses; the  purchase,  construction,  and  ac- 
quisition of  plant  and  capital  equipment  and 
other  expenses  incidental  thereto  necessary 
for  uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activi- 
ties in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(PubUc  Law  95-91),  including  the  acquisi- 
tion or  condemnation  of  any  real  property 
or  any  facUity  or  for  plant  or  facility  acqui- 
sition, construction,  or  expansion:  purchase 
of  electricity  to  provide  enrichment  services 
or  purchase  of  enriched  uranium  from  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  whichever  will 
minimize  appropriations;  purchase  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed  25  for 
replacement  only),  [$1,445,000,000] 
$1,428,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  revenues  received 
by  the  Department  for  the  enrichment  of 
uranium  and  estimated  to  total 
$1,500,900,000  In  fiscal  year  1990.  shaU  be 
retained  and  used  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
offsetting  costs  Incurred  by  the  Department 
in  providing  uranium  enrichment  service  ac- 
tivities as  authorized  by  section  201  of 
Public  Law  95-238.  notwittistanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3302(b)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code:  Provided  further.  That  the  sum 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  reduced  as  ura- 
nium eruichment  revenues  are  received 
during  fiscal  year  1990  so  as  to  result  in  a 
final  fiscal  year  1990  appropriation  estimat- 
ed at  not  more  than  $0. 

General  Science  and  Research  Activities 
For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  activities  including  the  purchase, 
construction  and  acquisition  of  plant  and 
capital  equipment  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto  necessary  for  general  science 
and  research  activities  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act  (PubUc  Law  95-91).  including 
the  acquisition  or  condemnation  of  any  real 
property  or  faclUty  or  for  plant  or  faculty 
acquisition,  construction,  or  expansion;  pur- 
chase of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to 
exceed  13,  of  which  10  are  for  replacement 
oiUy  and  one  is  a  poUce-type  vehicle), 
[$1,062,431,000]  $1,098,431,000,  to  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended.-  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  for 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider  shall  be 
available  to  finalize  or  implement  any 
agrtements  for  either  in-kind  or  direct  con- 
tributions from  foreign  countries  until  a  full 
report  on  such  international  contributions 
has  been  provided  to  the  Congress,  unless 
the  President  or  Secretary  of  Energy  certify 
in  writing  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  Slates  to  implement  such  an 
agreement  Funds  available  for  the  Super- 
conducting Super  Collider  may  be  utilized 
to  prepare  agreements  to  allow  the  above 
report  to  Congress  to  be  formulated. 
Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Fund 
[For  nuclear  waste  disposal  activities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  PubUc  Law  97- 
425.  as  amended,  including  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  or  faciUty  construction  or 
expansion.  $424,700,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
untU  expended,  to  be  derived  from  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Fund.  To  the  extent  that  bal- 
ances in  the  fund  are  not  sufficient  to  cover 
amounts  available  for  obligation  in  the  ac- 
count, the  Secretary  shaU  exercise  his  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  302(eK5)  to 
issue  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry:  Provided,  That  any  proceeds  re- 
sulting from  the  sale  of  assets  purchased 


from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  shaU  be  re- 
turned to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund.] 

For  nuclear  waste  disposal  activities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  97-425, 
as  amended,  including  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  or  facility  construction  or  ex- 
pansion, $350,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  to  be  derived  from  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Fund.  To  extent  that  balances 
in  the  fund  are  not  sufficient  to  cover 
amounts  availal>le  for  obligation  in  the  ac- 
count the  Secretary  shaU  exercise  his  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  302UHS)  to  issue 
obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
Provided,  That  any  proceeds  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  assets  purchased  from  the  Nucle- 
ar Waste  Fund  shall  be  returned  to  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Fund:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  amount  tierein  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000,  may  be  provided  to  the 
State  of  Nevada,  for  the  conduct  of  its  over- 
sight responsibilities  pursuant  to  the  Nucle- 
ar WasU  Policy  Act  of  1982,  Public  Law  97- 
425,  as  amended,  of  which  $1,000,000  is  to  be 
available  for  the  University  of  Nevada-Reno 
to  carry  out  intrastructure  studies  related  to 
nuclear  waste,  and  of  which  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  may  be  expended  for  geology  and 
hydrology  studies  carried  out  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  system  and  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  may  be  expended  for  socioeco- 
nomic and  transportation  studies:  Provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  $6,000,000,  may 
be  provided  to  the  State  of  Nevada,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  to  con- 
duct appropriate  actimties  pursuant  to  the 
Act  Provided  further.  That  not  more  than 
$5,000,000,  may  be  provided  to  affected  local 
governments,  as  defined  in  the  Act  to  con- 
duct appropriate  activities  pursuant  to  the 
AcL  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  may  be  used  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  influence  legislative 
action  on  any  matter  pending  btjore  Con- 
gress or  a  State  legislature  or  for  any  lobby- 
ing activity  as  provided  in  18  U.S.C.  1913: 
Provided  further,  Tfiat  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated herein,  up  to  $10,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Las  Vegas  (UNLV),  to  provide  computing  re- 
source to  the  State  of  Nevada  to  carry  out 
its  independent  analyses  and  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  and  for  use  by  UNLV.  The 
funds  shall  be  made  available  by  direct  pay- 
ment to  UNLV  in  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  a  supercomputer  or  coupled 
minisupercomputers.  UNLV  shall  take  title 
to  and  cusume  oumership  of  the  computer 
hardiDare  and  software  that  are  purchased 
unth  these  funds. 

Isotope  Production  ams  Distributiot 
Program  Fund 
For  necessary  expenses  of  activities  relat- 
ed to  the  production,  distribution,  and  sale 
of  isotopes  and  related  services,  $16,343,000, 
to  remain  avaUable  untU  expended:  Provid- 
ed, That  this  amount  and,  notwithstanding 
31  U.S.C.  3302,  revenues  received  from  the 
disposition  of  isotopes  and  related  services 
shaU  be  credited  to  this  account  to  be  avaU- 
able for  carrying  out  these  purposes  without 
further  appropriation:  Provided  further. 
That  aU  unexpended  balances  of  previous 
appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  activities  related  to  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  sale  of  isotopes  and 
related  services  may  be  transferred  to  this 
fund  and  merged  with  other  balances  in  the 
fund  and  be  available  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  for  the  same  period  of  time:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  fees  shaU  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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provide  full  cost  recovery.  Including  admin 
istratlve    expenses,    depreciation    of    equip 
ment.  accrued  leave,  and  probable   losses 
Provided  further.  That  all  expenses  of  this 
activity  shall  be  paid  only  from  funds  avail 
able  in  this  fund;  Provided  further.  That  at 
any   time   the   Secretary   of   Energy   deter 
mines  that  moneys  in  the  fund  exceed  the 
anticipated  requlremenU  of  the  fund,  such 
excess  shall  be  transferred  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Atomic  Ewehgy  Dkfdise  Activities 
For    expenses    of     the     Department     of 
Energy  activities.  [$9,692,300,000] 

$9,554,098,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex 
pended.  including  the  purchase,  construe 
tion  and  acquisition  of  plant  and  capital 
equipment  and  other  expenses  incidental 
thereto  necessary  for  atomic  energy  defense 
activities  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(Public  Law  95-91).  inciudliw  the  acquisi 
tion  or  condemnation  of  any  real  property 
or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility  acqui 
sition,  construction,  or  expansion,  purchase 


nook  Facility  and  Galbraith  Springs/Sher- 
man Creek  Hatcheries:  and  for  official  re 
ception  and  representation  expenses  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 

During  fiscal  year  1990.  no  new  direct  loan 
obligations  may  be  made. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Southeastern 
Power  Administration 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  power  transmission  facili 
ties  and  of  marketing  electric  power  and 
energy  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (16 
use.  825s).  as  applied  to  the  southeastern 
power  area.  $18,469,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Operation  and  Maintenance. 

SOUTHwisTERN  PoWER  ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  power  transmission  facili- 
ties and  of  marketing  electric  power  and 
energy,  and  for  construction  suid  acquisition 
of  transmission  lines,  substations  and  appur 
tenant  facilities,  and  for  administrative  ex 
penses.  mcluding  official  reception  and  rep- 


of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed     resentation  expenses  in  an  amount  not  to 


208     for    replacement    only     mcluding     19 
police-type  vehicles ). 

Dbpartmewtai.  Administration 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Energy  necessary  for  Departmental 
Administration  and  other  activities  in  carry 
tng  out  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95 
91).  including  the  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  official  reception  and  represen 
tation    expenses    (not    to    exceed    $35.000 1 
[$358,734.0001      $354,297,000.      to      remain 
available  until  expended,  plus  such  addition 
al  amounte  as  necessary  to  cover  increases 
in  the  estimated  amount  of  cost  of  work  for 
others   notwithstanding   the   provisions   of 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  (31  US.C.   1511  et 
seq);  Provided,  That  such  Increases  m  cost 
of  work  are  offset  by  revenue  Increases  of 
the    same    or    greater    amount,    to    remain 
available  until  expended;  Provided  further. 
That  moneys  received  by  the  Department 
for    miscellaneous    revenues    estimated    to 
total  $150,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990  may  be 
retained  and  used  for  operating  expenses 
within  this  accoimt.  and  may  remain  avail 
able  until  expended,  as  authorized  by  sec 
tion  201  of  Public  Law  95-238.  notwlthstand 
ing  the  provisions  of  section  3302  of  title  31. 
United  SUtes  Code;  Provided  further.  That 
the  sum   herein  appropriated  shall   be   re 
duced  by  the  amount  of  miscellaneous  reve 
nues  received  during  fiscal  year  1990  so  as  to 
result  In  a  final  fiscal  year  1990  approprla 
tion      estimated      at      not      more       than 
[$208,734,000]  $204,297,000. 

Office  of  the  Inspktor  General 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the 


exceed  $1,500  connected  therewith,  in  carry 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (16  U.S.C.  825s). 
as  applied  to  the  southwestern  power  area. 
$25,172,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, in  addition,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  3302.  not  to  exceed 
$11,723,000  in  reimbursements,  to  remain 
available  until  expended;  Provided.  That 
the  continuing  fund  established  by  the  Act 
of  October  12.  1949.  c.  680.  title  I.  section 
101.  as  amended,  shall  also  be  available  on 
an  ongoing  basis  for  paying  for  purchased 
power  and  wheeling  expenses  when  the  Ad 
ministrator  determines  that  such  expendi 
tures  are  necessary  to  meet  contractual  obli- 
gations for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  power 
during  periods  of  [below-average]  belov 
normal  hydropower  generation.  [Payments 
from  the  continuing  fund  shall  be  limited  to 
the  sonount  required  to  replace  the  genera- 
tion deficiency,  and  only  for  the  project 
where  the  deficiency  occurred]  Replenish 
ment  of  the  fund  shall  occur  within  twelve 
months  of  the  month  In  which  the  funds 
were  first  expended. 
Construction.   Rehabilitation.   Operation 

and  Maintenance.  Western  Area  Power 

Administration 

'including  transfer  of  funds' 

For  carrying  out  the  functions  authorized 
by  title  III.  section  302(a)(1)(E)  of  the  Act 
of  August  4.  1977  (Public  Law  95-91).  and 
other  related  activities  including  consen.'a- 
tion  and  renewable  resources  programs  as 
authorized,  including  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1,500.  the  purchase,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  one  helicopter  for 


to  meet  contractual  obligations  for  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  power  during  periods  of 
below-normal  hydropower  generation.  Pay 
ments  from  the  continuing  fund  shall  be 
limited  to  the  amount  required  to  replace 
the  generation  deficiency,  and  only  for  the 
project  where  the  deficiency  occurred.  Re- 
plenishment of  the  continuing  fund  shall 
occur  within  twelve  months  of  the  month  in 
which  the  funds  were  first  expended. 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95-91),  Includ- 
ing services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 
including  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi 
cles;  official  reception  and  representation 
expenses  (not  to  exceed  $2,000); 
$116,550,000,  of  which  $11,000,000  shall 
remain  available  imtil  expended  and  be 
available  only  for  contractual  activities;  Pro- 
tided  That  hereafter  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  not  to  exceed 
$116,550,000  of  revenues  from  licensing  fees, 
inspection  services,  and  other  services  and 
collections  in  fiscal  year  1990,  shall  be  re- 
tained and  used  for  necessary  expienses  in 
this  account,  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended;  Provided  further.  That  the 
sum  herein  appropriated  shall  be  reduced  as 
revenues  are  received  during  fiscal  year 
1990,  so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year 
1990  appropriation  estimated  at  not  more 
than  $0;  Provided  further.  That  revenues 
collected  under  the  authority  of  section 
3401  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  that  have  been  held  in  suspense  pend- 
ing the  final  outcome  of  litigation,  will  be 
Immediately  credited  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 
Geothermal  Resources  Development  Fund 

For  carrying  out  the  Loan  Guarantee  and 
Interest  Assistance  Program  as  authorized 
by  the  Geothermal  Energy  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  $75,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended;  Provided.  That  the  Indebtedness 
guaranteed  or  committed  to  be  guaranteed 
through  funds  provided  by  this  or  any  other 
appropriation  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate of  $500,000,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS-DEPARTMENT 
OF  ENERGY 

Sec  301.  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  under  this  title  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  hire,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  aircraft:  purchase,  repair 
and  cleaning  of  uniforms:  and  reimburse- 
ment to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  security  guard  services.  Prom  these 
appropriations,   transfers  of  sums  may   be 


orovlsions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of     replacement   only,   $291,233,000.   to   remain     ^^^  ^^  other  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes 


1978.    as   amended,   $22,959,000.    to   remain 
available  until  expended. 

POWER  MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATIONS 
Operation  and  Maintehahce,  Alaska 
PowKK  Administration 
For  necessary  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  projecU  In  Alaska  and  of 
marketing     electric     power     and     energy. 
$3,145,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed! 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Fund 
Expenditures  from  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  Pimd,  established  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-454.  are  approved  for  ex 
penses  of  the  Northeast  Oregon  Spring  Chi 


available  until  expended.  of  which 
$264,457,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Reclamation  fund: 
in  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  transfer  from  the  Colorado 
River  Dam  Fund  to  the  Western  Area 
Power  AdminUtration  $3,564,000.  to  carry 
out  the  power  marketing  and  transmission 
activities  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  as 
provided  In  section  104(a)(4)  of  the  Hoover 
Power  Plant  Act  of  1984.  to  remain  available 
until  expended;  Provided.  That  the  continu- 
ing fund  established  In  Public  Law  98-50 
shall  also  be  available  on  an  ongoing  basis 
for  paying  for  purchase  power  and  wheeling 
expenses  when  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  expenditures  are  necessary 


Government  for  the  performance  of  work 
for  which  this  appropriation  Is  made.  None 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  Implement  or  finance  authorized  price 
support  or  loan  guarantee  programs  unless 
specific  provision  Is  made  for  such  programs 
In  an  appropriation  Act.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  accept  lands,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  other  contributions  from  public 
and  private  sources  and  to  prosecute 
projects  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 
Federal,  State,  private,  or  foreign. 

[  I  transfers  of  unexpended  kalancesi  ] 
Sec.  302.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
any  appropriation  made  available  for  the 
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current  fiscal  year  for  Department  of 
Energy  activities  funded  in  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  between  such  appropriations, 
but  no  such  appropriation,  except  as  other- 
wise provided,  shall  be  increased  or  de- 
creased by  more  than  5  per  centum  by  any 
such  transfers,  and  any  such  proposed 
transfers  shall  be  submitted  promptly  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

itramsfers  of  unexpended  balaiicesi 

Sec.  303.  The  imexpended  balances  of 
prior  appropriations  provided  for  activities 
in  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  appropria- 
tion accounts  (or  such  activities  established 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Balances  so  trans- 
ferred may  be  merged  with  funds  in  the  ap- 
plicable established  accounts  and  thereafter 
may  be  accounted  for  as  one  fund  for  the 
same  time  period  as  originally  enacted. 

MiNORITT  PaRTICIPATIOK  IK  THE 
Stn>ERCONDUCTIl<C  SUFER  COLLIDER 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Federal  Powdiiic.— The  Sec- 
retary of  E^nergy  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  ensure  that  at  least  10  per  centum 
of  Federal  funding  for  the  development, 
construction,  and  operation  of  the  Super- 
conducting Super  Collider  be  made  available 
to  business  concerns  or  other  organizations 
owned  or  controlled  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  8<a)  (5)  and  (6)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  CS.C.  637(a)  (5) 
and  (6))).  Including  historically  black  col- 
leges and  universities  and  minority  educa- 
tional Institutions  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  pursuant  to  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  D.S.C,  1221  et 
seq.)). 

(b)  Other  Participation.— The  Secretary 
of  Energy  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble, ensure  significant  participation,  in  addi- 
tion to  tiiat  described  in  subsection  (a),  in 
the  development,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
by  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
8(a)  (5)  and  (6)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(a)  (5)  and  (6)))  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  women. 

TITLE  IV 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
programs   authorized   by   the  Appalachian 
Regional    Development    Act    of    1965,    as 
amended,   notwithstanding   section   405   of 
said  Act,  and  for  necessary  expenses  for  the 
Federal  Cochalnnan  and  the  alternate  on 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and 
for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Conunission, 
including  services  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  to  remain  avail- 
able      untU       expended,       [$110,000,000] 
$150,000,000. 
Defekse  Nuclcar  Facilitibs  Safctt  Boars 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  exi>enses  of  the  Defense 
Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  in  carrying 
out  activities  authorized  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  100-56.  section  1441.  [$10,000,000] 
$7,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Delaware  Rivxr  Basin  Commission 

salaries  AlfD  EXFBMSBS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  United  States  member  of 


the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  as 
authorized  by  Uw  (75  SUt.  716),  $214,000. 

COimUBUTION  TO  DELAWARE  STVER  BASIN 
COMMISSION 

For  payment  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  ctirrent  expenses  of  the  E>elaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  as  authorized  by  law  (75 
SUt.  706.  707).  $345,000. 

Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 

River  Basin 

contribution  to  interstate  commission  on 

the  potomac  river  basin 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  In  advance  to  the  IntersUte  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  the  Feder- 
al contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
in  the  administration  of  its  business  in  the 
conservancy  district  esUbUshed  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  July  11.  1940  (54  SUt.  748).  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  September  25.  1970 
(Public  Law  91^07).  [$100,000]  $300,000. 
NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Energy 
Reorguiization  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  as  amended,  in- 
cluding the  employment  of  aliens;  services 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code;  publication  and  dissemination 
of  atomic  information;  purchase,  repair,  and 
cleaning  of  uniforms,  official  represenUtion 
expenses  (not  to  exceed  $20,000):  reimburse- 
ments to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  security  guard  services;  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  and  aircraft, 
$442,100,000,  to  remain  available  imtil  ex- 
pended, of  which  $23,195,000  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fimd:  Provid- 
ed, That  from  this  appropriation,  transfer 
of  stuns  may  be  made  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  for  which  this  appropriation  is  made, 
and  in  such  cases  the  sums  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriation  to 
which  transferred:  Provided  further.  That 
moneys  received  by  the  Commission  for  the 
cooperative  nuclear  safety  research  pro- 
gram, services  rendered  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  international  organizations,  and 
the  material  and  information  access  author- 
ization programs  Including  criminal  history 
checks  under  section  149  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  as  amended,  may  be  retained 
and  used  for  salaries  and  expenses  associat- 
ed with  those  activities,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3302  of  title  31. 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able imtll  expended:  Provided  further,  That 
revenues  from  licensing  fees,  inspection 
services,  and  other  services  and  collections 
estimated  at  $146,850,000  in  fiscal  year  1990 
shall  be  retained  and  used  for  necessary  sal- 
aries and  expenses  in  this  account,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3302  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  shaU 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided 
further.  That  the  sum  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amoimt  of  revenues 
received  during  fiscal  year  1990  from  licens- 
ing fees,  inspection  services  and  other  serv- 
ices and  collections,  and  from  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund,  excluding  those  moneys  re- 
ceived for  the  cooperative  nuclear  safety  re- 
search program,  services  rendered  to  foreign 
govemmente  and  international  organiza- 
tions, and  the  material  and  information 
access  authorization  programs,  so  as  to 
result  in  a  final  fiscal  year  1990  appropria- 
tion estimated  at  not  more  than 
$295,250,000. 


Office  of  Imspbctor  General 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
as  amended,  including  services  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  $2,900,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  extiended;  and  in  addition,  not  to 
exceed  5  percent  of  this  sum  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission:  Provided,  That 
notice  of  such  transfer  shall  be  given  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  Senate:  Provided  further.  That  from 
this  appropriation,  transfer  of  sums  may  t>e 
made  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
for  the  performance  of  the  work  for  which 
this  appropriation  is  made,  and  in  such 
cases  the  sums  so  transferred  may  be 
merged  with  the  appropriation  to  which 
transferred. 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 

SALARIES  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  United  SUtes  member  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 
as  authorized  by  law  (84  SUt.  1541), 
$200,000. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  SUSQUERAJHf  A  RIVER  BASIX 

coiaassioM 

For  pajonent  of  the  United  SUtes  share  of 
the  current  expense  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission,  as  authorized  by 
law  (84  SUt.  1530.  1531).  $276,000. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
Tennessee  Valley  AtTTHORiTY  Fund 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  ch.  12A>.  in- 
cluding purchase,  hire,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft,  and  purchase  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  for  enter- 
ing into  contracts  and  making  payments 
under  section  11  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act,  as  amended,  [$121,000,000] 
$113,000,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
and  other  moneys  available  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  may  be  used  hereafter 
for  payment  of  the  allowances  authorized 
by  section  5948  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code:  Provided  further.  That  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  may  hereafter  accept  the 
services  of  volimteers  and,  from  any  funds 
available  to  It.  provide  for  their  incidental 
expenses  to  carry  out  any  activity  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  except  policy- 
making or  law  or  regulatory  enforcement. 
Such  volunteers  shaU  not  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  SUtes  Government, 
except  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  relating  to 
compensation  for  work  injuries,  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  employees  of  the  Taineaaee 
VaUey  Authority  except  for  the  purposes  of 
tort  claims  to  the  same  extent  as  a  regular 
employee  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity would  be  under  identical  circumstances. 

Office  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator 

SALARIES  AND  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator,  as  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  100-203.  secUon  411, 
$2,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Nuclear  Waste  Techkical  Revizw  Boars 

SALARIES  AND  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Technical  Review  Board,  as  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  100-203,  section  509,  in- 
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clvding  not  to  exceed  $12,500  for  affinal  re 
cevtion  and  representation  expenses:  includ- 
ing not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  services  as  au- 
thorized by  S  U.S.C.  3109<bl.  but  at  rates 
which  the  Board  considers  reasonable,  not 
unthstandmo  any  other  provision  of  law 
limiting  such  compensation,  $2,000,000.  to 
be  derived  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
TITt£  V -GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sbc.  501.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
conUlned  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sbc.  502.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of.  or  oth 
erwise  compensate,  parties  inter\ening  in 
regulatory  or  adjudicatory  proceedings 
funded  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  503.  None  of  the  programs,  projects 
or  activities  as  defined  in  the  report  accom 
panylng  this  Act,  may  be  eliminated  or  dis 
profKJrtionately  reduced  due  to  the  applica 
tion  of  Savings  and  Slippage",  general  re 
ductlon".  or  the  provision  of  Public  Law  99 
177  or  Public  Law  100-119  unless  such  report 
expressly  provides  otherwise. 

See.  504.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro 
priation  under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur 
suant  to  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  limited  to  those  con 
tracts  where  such  expenditures  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  available  for  public  in 
spection.  except  where  otherwise  provided 
under  existing  law,  or  under  existing  Execu 
tive  order  issued  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

See.  505.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  Implement  a  pro 
gram  of  retention  contracts  for  senior  em 
ployees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Sec.  506.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro 
vision  of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  none  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  conducting  any  studies  re 
lating  or  leading  to  the  possibility  of  chang 
tng  from  the  currently  required    at  cost    to 
a    market  rate"  or  any  other  noncost-based 
method    for    the    pricing    of    hydroelectric 
power  by  the  six  Federal  public  power  au- 
thorities, or  other  agencies  or  authorities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  except  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress 
hereafter  enacted. 

Sbc.  507.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  for  Power  Marketing  Administra 
lions  or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  l)e  ex 
pended  by  this  or  any  previous  Act  from  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Fund  or 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  Fund,  may 
be  used  to  pay  the  coats  of  procuring  extra 
high  voltage  <EHV)  power  equipment  unless 
contract  awards  are  made  for  EHV  equip- 
ment manufactured  in  the  United  States 
when  such  agencies  determine  that  there 
are  one  or  more  manufacturers  of  domestic 
end  product  offering  a  product  that  meeu 
the  technical  requirements  of  such  agencies 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  130  per  centum  of 
the  bid  or  offering  price  of  the  most  com 
petitlve  foreign  bidder  Provided,  That  such 
agencies  shall  determine  the  incremental 
costs  associated  with  implementing  this  sec- 
tion and  defer  or  offset  such  incremental 
costs  against  otherwise  existing  repayment 
obligations:  Provided  further.  That  this  sec 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  any  procurement  ini 
tiated  prior  to  October  1,  1985,  or  to  the  ac 
quisition  of  spare  parts  or  accessory  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  efficient  operation 
and  maintenance  of  existing  equipment  and 
available  only  from  the  manufacturer  of  the 


original  equipment:  Provided  further.  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  procurement 
of  domestic  end  product  as  defined  in  48 
C.F.R.  sec.  25.101:  Provided  further.  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  EHV  power 
equipment  produced  or  msjiuftwitured  in  a 
country  whose  government  has  completed 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  to 
extend  the  GATT  Government  Procure- 
ment Code,  or  a  bilateral  equivalent,  to 
EHV  power  equipment,  or  which  otherwise 
offers  fair  competitive  opportunities  in 
public  procurements  to  United  States  manu- 
facturers of  such  equipment. 

Sec.  508.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1990  pay  raises  for  programs 
funded  by  this  Act  shall  be  absorbed  within 
the  levels  appropriated  in  this  Act. 

This  Act' may  l>e  cited  as  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act. 
1990 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll,  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  having  been  suggested. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  2696. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  present  to  the  Senate 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1990. 

As  usual.  Mr.  President,  this  was  a 
very  difficult  bill  to  put  through  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  the  allo- 
cation we  had  under  the  Budget  Act. 
At  the  time  we  received  our  budget  al- 
location, we  used  it  all.  I  think  every 
penny,  although  there  has  been  some 
adjustment  in  scoring  since  then.  But 
we  used  every  periny.  I  think  we  have 
a  very  good  bill.  The  measure  of  the 
good  bill  is  that  I  know  of  no  amend- 
ments at  this  time  other  than  some 
technical  amendments  which  Senator 
Hattield  and  I  will  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  to  the  Senate,  along  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattield],  the  energy  and  water 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1990  beginning  October  1  of  this  year. 
This  measure,  H.R.  2696  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  July  25  after  having  been  received 
in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  July  11.  We  marked  up  this 
bill  as  quickly  as  we  could  after  receiv- 
ing the  bill  from  the  House  and  receiv- 
ing our  302(b)  allocation. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 


how  difficult  it  is  to  balance  the  ap- 
propriation bill  particularly  in  the  do- 
mestic discretionary  area  with  the  cur- 
rent budgetary  constraints  and  alloca- 
tions for  these  important  functions  of 
the  Government.  I  want  to  assure  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  we  have 
done  the  best  we  could  to  present  a 
fair  and  balanced  recommendation  to 
the  Senate  in  light  of  these  tough 
budgetary  constraints. 

Before  summarizing  the  principal  as- 
pects of  this  year's  appropriation  bill. 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  especially 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  and 
our  leader  for  all  the  hard  work  and 
for  his  special  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  confronting  us  both 
timewise  and  doUarwise  in  moving 
these  appropriation  bills  through  the 
subcommittee,  the  full  committee,  and 
now  to  the  Senate.  I  commend  the 
chairman  in  leading  us  to  this  point  in 
time  of  our  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  warm  ap- 
preciation to  our  ranking  member 
both  of  the  subcommittee  as  well  as 
the  full  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
for  his  unfailing  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  work 
with  and  to  be  a  member  of  Mark 
Hatfield's  team. 

And  I  want  to  thank  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  com- 
mittee who  have  contributed  to  put- 
ting this  bill  together  and  their  help 
in  our  work  on  the  subcommittee. 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  provide 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
beginning  October  1.  1989,  and  ending 
September  30,  1990,  for  energy  and 
water  development,  and  for  other  re- 
lated purposes.  It  supplies  funds  for 
water  resources  development  programs 
and  related  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Civil  Functions— 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Civil 
Works  Program  in  title  I;  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  title  II;  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  energy  research  ac- 
tivities—except for  fossil  fuel  pro- 
grams and  certain  conservation  and 
regulatory  functions — including 

atomic  energy  defense  activities  in 
title  III;  and  for  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions,  including 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment programs,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  title  IV. 

SUMMAIIY  OP  RKCOKItENSATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  estimates  for  the  bill  total 
$18,378,373,000  in  new  budget  obliga- 
tional  authority.  The  recommendation 
of  the  committee  provides 
$18,432,972,000.  This  amount  is  $54.6 
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million  over  the  President's  budget  es-  in  new  budget  obligation  authority  to  our  bill,  and  for  that  I  am  grateful.  I 
timate  and  $110  million  less  than  the  carry  out  the  mission  and  work  of  the  am  pleased  we  were  able  to  do  that. 
House  passed  bill  would  provide.  The  Department  of  Energy.  Of  this  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  what  a 
bill,  as  recommended  fully  uses  the  al-  amount,  $9,554  billion  is  for  atomic  pleasure  it  is  annually  to  deal  with  the 
location  in  outlays  for  both  the  De-  energy  defense  activities,  the  Defense  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
fense  050  function  and  the  domestic  050  function  contained  in  this  bill.  As  [Mr.  Hattield]  ,  who  has  been  chair- 
discretionary  categories.  We  have  ad-  one  can  readily  see,  over  one-half  of  man  of  the  full  committee  has  been 
ditional  budget  authority  in  our  alio-  the  appropriations  in  this  biU  is  for  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  before 
cation  that  cannot  be  used  because  of  Defense.  I  wUl  briefly  list  the  pro-  i,  and  now  is  ranking  member.  We 
the  outlay  constraints.  grams  as  follows:  have    changed    chairs    on    that,    but 

A  recent  scorekeeplng  change  indl-    Testing $568,980,000  always  have  worked  together  in  the 

cates  that  there  is  still  some  difference  Research  and  development        1.364.015.000  spirit  of  teamwork.  He  is  knowledgea- 

as  to  the  exact  scoring  of  the  outlay  Production    and    siu^ell-  ble.  He  is  wise.  He  Is  effective  And  it  is 

level  but  this  amount  is  less  than  $10       lance 2.547,374,000  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  him 

million  so  this  meaiis  we  are  now  at  Nucl«ir  materials  produc-  ^r  President,  for  the  first  year'.  Mr. 

our  outlay  ceUlng  for  this  bill.  This  j^^"-^"-^"       2.173,574,000  g^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

would  require  any  amendment  as  far  ^Sl^^J^n*^!,^^^-  Virginia,  is  the  chairman  of  the  full 

^fl^^tr^no^'ff '[^S.i^  %?hm  ?^tor^ion.  ':!^  .  !:^        1.556,731,000  committee.  He  was  expected  to  meas- 

offset  so  as  not  to  increase  the  bill  Nuclear    directed    energy  ure  up  to  a  very  high  level  considering 

above  the  current  302(b)  outlay  alloca-       weapons  SDI 110,000,000  his  distinguished  record  as  majority 

t*o"-                                                                 New  production  reactor 303,500,000  leader.  I  must  say,  Mr.  President   he 

Mr.  President,  I  will  briefly  summa-  nnaioY  sin-PLY,  mseakch  and  development  has  exceeded  even  his  own  high  expec- 
^J^l  t'^Hn/^n'^fH^ Hit°Jlf= -!rl^  The  bill  recommended  by  the  com-  tations  with  me  and  other  Members  of 
yided  by  the  bill.  AU  of  the  details  and  ^^^^  provides  a  total  of  the  Senate.  He  has  reaUy  done  an  out- 
figures  are.  of  course,  included  m  the  $2,215,466,000  for  energy  supply,  re-  standing  job.  He  has  made  our  busi- 
committee  s  report  accompanying  the  ^^^^^    development  and  demonstra-  ness  here  on  this  subcommittee  much 

^'il,^H.°..  t'nH^i  i^iti,^i?fc  f  ^i'  tion  programs  including:  easier,  and  he  has  been  a  continual 

mendatlons  and  bUl  highlights.  I  will  source  of  help  in  that  respect. 

"°'H"^?1?f.niron!^^t^^.  w.^'ai^^^^^  ^^^r^e^:^"^          ^''"^'"^  I  Want  to  pralse  of  course  staff  on 

eachof  the  appropriations  we  are  rec-       ^^^^^^ 321465  000  both  sides:   Proctor  Jones,   who   has 

ommendlng  to  the  Senato  and  as  con-    Nuclear  fission  R&D 579.875,000  been  with  this  committee  for  a  long 

tained  in  the  bill.                                         Magnetic  fusion 330.450.000  time;  David  Gwaltney  and  Gloria  But- 

TiTLE  I— U.S.  AJUfY  coBFS  OF  ENGINEERS          Basic  energy  sciences 594,000,000  land.  And  I  will  leave  It  to  Senator 

First,  under  title  I  of  the  bill  which  general  science  and  reseabch  Hatfield  to  recognize  his  own  out- 
provides  appropriations  for  the  De-  The  committee  recommendation  standing  staff.  But  I  want  to  add  my 
partment  of  the  Army  Civil  Works  would  provide  $1,098  million  for  high  ow^^  praise  to  that. 
Program,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi-  energy  physics  and  nuclear  physics.  Mr-  President,  before  I  yield  to  Sena- 
neers.  we  are  recommending  a  total  The  committee  Is  recommending  a  tor  Hatfield.  I  would  like  to  ask  unan- 
amount  of  new  budget  authority  of  total  of  $225  million  for  the  supercon-  imous  consent  that  the  committee 
$3,155,000,000.  These  funds  finance  ducting  super  collider,  of  which  $135  amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
the  activities  of  the  corps  for  water  re-  million  is  to  initiate  construction.  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
source development,  including  investl-  ^n.^;  iv-related  independent  agencies  warded  for  the  purposes  of  amendment 
gation  and  studies,  planning  and  a  total  of  $573.5  million  Is  Included  as  original  text  provided  that  no  point 
design,  construction  and  operation  aiid  ^^^^  ^j^i^  j^  ^      independent  agen-  9^  °^^?!  ^*^  ^^^^^  ^°  cons  dered  to 

SfT?h^%rc!lomt/'Sll/on  ^,acStelJ5,S'S^o"Z£Lr$tr6  "hTreSSt.^"^^'^  '^   ^""^^  ^'"^ 

le^  than  the  President's  budget  ^d  Srontor^'thrPe^deS^SrReii'  T^t,,^^=«^,^«  O^T*"  ^*'^- 

$16  million  under  the  House  biU   We  ^^^^       Commission.   $442   million  for  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

are  recommending  24  new  construe-  ^j^^  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  amendi«nt  no.  43o 

tion  starts,  inclu^ng  9  of  the  10  starts  ^^  j^^g   ^^m^n  for  the  Tennessee  Mr.   JOHNSTON.   Mr.   President.   I 

proposed  m  the  President  s  budget.  Of  y^^y  Authority.  have  an  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk 

major  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  ^  President,  this  is  a  brief  summa-  which  I  will  read.  It  provides  on  page 

Senate  is  the  committee  recommenda-  ^y  of  the  major  funding  for  the  major  44.  line  19.  strike  "$1,098,431,000"  and 

tion  to  restore  liuids  cut  out  m  tne  agencies  contained  in  the  bUl.  There  is  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,114,431,000". 

President  s  budget  for  small  harbors  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^  remaining  before  this  bill  What  this  does  Is  conform  the  rescor- 

and   recreation   facilities,   nationwide,  can  be  sent  to  the  White  House  hope-  ing  of  our  bill  of  additional  funds  and 

This   committee   action   shoijJd   id^y  fully  before  the  August  recess.  There-  what  we  call  the  below  the  line  reduc- 

the  concerns  of  most  of  the  Members  j^re.  I  hope  that  we  can  handle  this  tion.  or  the  amount  of  general  reduc- 

or  the  Jsenate  on  tnis  matter.  measure  on  the  floor  in  an  expeditious  tion.  so  as  to  restore  a  portion  of  the 

title  II— bukeau  or  reclamation  manner  so  we  can  get  to  conference  general  reduction  with  these  addition- 

Por   the   Department   of   Interior's  with  the  House  of  Representatives  as  al  funds  as  a  result  of  the  scorekeep- 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  Is  title  soon  as  possible.  ing  change. 

II  of  the  bill,  the  committee  has  ap-  i  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

proved  appropriations  of  $977  million  year  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  clerk  will  report, 

for  bureau  activities  In  the  17  Western  been  connected  with  this  subcommit-  The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

States.  This  amount  is  slightly  under  tee.  which  has  been  well  over  a  decade.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 

the  budget  proposal  and  about  $1  mil-  we   have  received   a  letter  of  praise  ston]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

lion  over  the  House  bill.  Three  new  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Manage-  430 

construction  starts  are  recommended,  ment  and  Budget,  telling  me  that  he  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  li«r.  President.  I 

same  as  the  House.  wholeheartedly  supports  this  bill  as  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 

TITLE  III— departhknt  OF  ENERGY  reportcd.  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom-  There    Is    always    something    that  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlth- 

mendatlon    for    the    Department    of  OMB  in  the  past  has  had  to  disagree  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Energy  would  provide  $13,727  million  with.  But  this  year  they  fully  endorse  The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


16604 

On  page  44.  line  19.  strike  ■$1,098,431,000  ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$1.114.431.000'. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  explained  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  (No.  430)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  very  brief  in  my  remarks  be 
cause  I  believe  we  can  move  expedi- 
tiously on  the  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
go  to  conference  quickly. 

As  with  all  the  bills  we  are  dealing 
with  from  the  Appropriations  Com 
mittee  in  this  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
increasingly  difficult  choices.  In  par 
ticularly  on  this  bill,  the  choice  be- 
tween nondefense  funding  and  the 
military  part  of  this  bill,  so  many 
times  people  express  surprise  that  the 
nuclear  weapons  appropriations  are  in 
the  energy-water  bill  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  not  in  the 
Pentagon  or  the  general  defense  bill. 

This  tracks  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was 
founded  as  a  civilian  agency,  and  the 
policy  was  determined  to  keep  all  nu- 
clear matters  under  civilian  control 
and  not  military  control. 

The  realities  of  todays  budget 
summit  agreement  and  spending  caps 
necessiUted  some  very,  very  profound 
choices  between  programs  that  affect 
and  address  our  current  needs— those 
include  such  things  as  floodings, 
droughts,  global  warming— and  those 
programs  and  funding  programs  espe- 
cially that  affect  our  future  needs, 
such  as  those  in  science,  technology, 
and  research. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Johnston,  as 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  has 
again  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon in  trying  to  divide  the  baby  as 
we  look  between  the  so-called  present 
and  future  needs.  But  I  congratulate 
him  for  the  weaving  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  appropriate  balance  of  our 
current  needs  versus  our  future  needs. 
I  want  to  thank  those  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  sought  requests 
for  their  commimities  in  this  bill.  I  be- 
lieve we  had  about  1.500  requests  from 
Members  of  the  body  to  include  very 
important  and  certaliUy  justifiable 
local  projects.  But,  unfortunately, 
most  of  these  were  not  funded  because 
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of  other  higher  priorities  as  I   have 
mentioned. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  your  under- 
standing of  the  dilemma  under  which 
we  are  operating  is  deeply  appreciated. 
One  of  these  days  we  are  going  to  ad- 
dress the  underlying  factors  and  rea- 
sons for  these  dilemmas.  We  have  not 
shown  the  propensity  to  do  so  up  until 
now.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  life  is  ex- 
tended long  enough  to  see  the  Senate 
address  these  issues. 

And  the  basic  issues,  of  course,  are 
how  we  interpret  the  term  'national 
defense"  when  we  will  someday  recog- 
nize again  the  Eisenhower  definition 
which  is  the  only  President  in  my  life- 
time who  understood  national  defense. 
Others  have  been  seduced  into  believ- 
ing it  is  measured  only  in  terms  of 
military  hardware  and  in  measure- 
ments of  megatoiis.  whereas  President 
Eisenhower  so  clearly  understood  the 
national  defense  as  involving  many 
components. 

When  he  launched  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  he  launched  it  as  a 
national  defense  program  where  he  in- 
dicated, unless  this  country  is  tied  to- 
gether by  a  strong,  effective  infra- 
structure, we  are  vulnerable  as  a 
nation.  When  he  launched  his  educa- 
tion programs,  they  were  national  de- 
fense programs  for  he  understood 
again  as  he  stated  so  clearly  that  a 
well-educated  body  is  fundamental  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation. 

I  like  to  repeat,  and  it  does  not 
become  redundant  at  any  point  in  time 
to  repeat  his  words  when  he  said 
"There  will  come  a  time  in  this  coun- 
try's life  when  additional  moneys  are 
spent  for  rockets  and  bombs,  when 
there  are  people  who  are  hungry  and 
not  fed.  cold  and  not  clothed,  far  from 
strengthening  the  Nation's  security 
will  actually  weaken  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity" demonstrating  again  his  under- 
standing of  a  strong,  productive  econo- 
my, of  a  strong  infrastructure,  and  a 
healthy  nation;  that  an  educated 
nation  and  a  well-housed  nation  are  all 
components  of  the  Nation's  security. 
And  bombs  and  nuclear  weapons  will 
never  replace  or  substitute  for  those 
vulnerabilities  which  we  face  today  as 
a  nation. 

Now.  we  are  vulnerable  in  the  Na- 
tion's security  picture,  but  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  lesser  moneys  that  we  are 
spending.  It  is  because  of  the  lesser 
amounts  of  moneys  that  we  are  spend- 
ing for  science,  research,  education, 
housing,  nutrition,  and  all  of  these 
factors.  They  are  looked  at  as  sort  of 
the  other  expenditures  built  as  little 
satellites  around  the  050  expenditures 
which  this  budget  includes  in  the  nu- 
clear weapons  field. 

That  is  not  the  issue  today,  jmd  we 
are  not  going  to  debate  that  issue 
today.  I  hope  I  live  long  enough, 
either  as  a  current  or  retired  Member 
of  this  body,  to  hear  this  body  take  up 
the  real  fundamental  issues  of  debate 


that  will  ultimately  address  the  ques- 
tions of  what  constitutes  the  Nation's 
security.  Hardware?  Of  course,  yes;  it 
is  not  an  either/or.  I  will  drop  that 
subject  to  say  that  Gary  Barber  on 
our  staff,  along  with  the  distinguished 
staff  of  the  majority  side  of  this  com- 
mittee, have  performed  a  noble  task. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  serve  with 
Senator  Johnston,  and  I  echo  his  com- 
ments about  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  I  have  not  served  on  this 
committee  for  other  than,  I  suppose, 
about  23  years  without  recognizing  the 
manner  in  which  this  conunittee  is  led. 
I  came  aboard  this  committee  when  it 
was  13  small  fiefdoms— constituted  by 
the  term  subconmiittees,  but  they 
were  fiefdoms— and  to  say  we  operated 
as  a  single  conimittee  would  have  been 
in  error.  We  operated  as  13  confeder- 
ated committees  under  a  very,  very 
questionable  effective  or  efficient 
system. 

Now,  from  that  time  to  this  time, 
when  we  operate  as  a  committee  under 
the  strong  leadership  of  Senator  Byrd. 
is  really  quite  an  interesting  contrast 
of  23  years. 

I  want  to  say  that  strength  of  lead- 
ership does  not  mean  denial  of  oppor- 
tunity for  diversity  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed from  both  sides,  the  minority 
as  well  as  the  majority.  And  a  full 
equal  participating  role  for  every 
member.  I  commend  Senator  Byrd  for 
this  kind  of  leadership.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  able  to  bring  three 
bills  this  early  in  the  session,  following 
the  receipt  from  the  House  of  these 
bills,  to  the  floor  for  final  disposition. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
2696,  the  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  provides  funding  for  the  critical 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  civil  works  programs  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  several  independent 
agencies,  including  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

The  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  provides  total  obligational 
authority  of  $18,432,972,000  and  is 
within  its  302(b)  allocation.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $54,599,000 
above  the  President's  request  and  a  de- 
crease of  $110,038,000  from  the  House 
bill. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Johnston,  as  well  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  both  the  Energy  and 
Water  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  my  able  col- 
league and  good  friend.  Senator  Hat- 
field, for  their  many  months  of  work 
on  this  bill.  Both  Senator  Johnston 
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and  Senator  Hatfield  have  served  in 
their  capacities  as  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Energy  and  Water 
Subcommittee  for  nuuiy  years.  Sena- 
tor Hatfield  chaired  the  subcommit- 
tee from  1981  through  1986  and  Sena- 
tor Johnston  served  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  during  those  years. 
They  are  two  of  the  hardest  working 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  are  of  great  assistance  to 
me  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  late  Senator  Allen  Ellender. 
who  was  chairman  of  that  committee 
for  some  time,  used  to  refer  to  it  as 
the  "Salt  Mine"  of  the  Senate.  And  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  such 
hard-working,  diligent,  effective  con- 
scientious members  as  Senator  John- 
ston and  Senator  Hatfield. 

Again,  I  congratulate  Senators  John- 
ston and  Hatfield,  and  I  thank  the 
staffs  of  those  Senators  and  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  again,  the  staff  of 
the  full  committee  for  the  able  work 
that  is  performed  by  all  concerned. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  for  his 
comments,  and  I  do  not  know  if  he  was 
on  the  floor  earlier,  but  I  said  what  a 
privilege  and  pleasure  it  has  been  to 
work  under  him  in  his  chairmanship 
of  the  full  committee. 

AMENDMKRT  NO.  43  1 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johm- 
STON].  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
431. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  line  13,  after  the  sum 
■•$9,554.098.000,"  insert  the  foUowing:  "of 
which  "$1,597,031,000  is  for  Defense  Waste 
and  Environmental  Restoration  activities  in- 
cluding $658,467,000  for  Waste  Operations 
and  Projects.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment  to  correct 
printing  errors  contained  in  the  report 
and  the  intent  of  the  committee,  in 
the  allocation  of  funds  between  the  in- 
ertial  confinement  fusion  program  and 
the  defense  waste  cleanup  activities. 

On  page  142  of  the  report  under  in- 
ertial  confinement  fusion,  the  correct 


amount  for  the  Senate  allowance  for 
the  capital  equipment  line  is  the  same 
as  the  President's  budget  estimate, 
which  is  $8,740,000  in  lieu  of  the 
$24,040,000  shown  in  the  report.  This 
correction  makes  a  total  for  inertial 
confinement  fusion  of  $173,940,000  in 
lieu  of  the  $189,240,000  shown  in  the 
report.  The  difference  of  $15.3  million 
is  for  defense  waste  and  environmen- 
tal restoration,  which  can  be  found  on 
page  160  of  the  report. 

On  the  table  the  operating  expenses 
line  under  B,  waste  operations  and 
projects,  it  should  be  corrected  to 
show  that  the  Senate  allowance  is 
$658,467,000  in  lieu  of  the  amoimt 
shown  on  the  report  of  $643,167,000. 
This  correction  reflects  the  increase  of 
$15.3  million. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  printing 
errors  in  the  report,  and  are  all  techni- 
cal in  nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  there  is  no  further  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  (No.  431)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  432 
AMENDMENT  NO.  433 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  study  regarding  the 
water  quality  and  environmental  enhance- 
ment of  Onondaga  Lake.  New  York) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  434 
AMENDMENT  NO.  43S 

(Purpose:  To  designate  part  of  the  Papllllon 
Creek  Basin  Project  as  the  "Ed  Zorinsky 
Recreation  Area") 

AMENDMENT  NO.  436 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  a  series  of 
five  amendments  which  I  would  mo- 
mentarily offer  en  bloc.  They  are  non- 
controversial  amendments  which  I  will 
explain  as  follows:  The  first  amend- 
ment. No.  432.  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Adams,  is  a  technical  amendment  to 
change  a  project  authorization.  This 
has  been  cleared  by  the  authorizing 
committee. 

The  second  amendment.  No.  433,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Moynihan,  provides 
for  a  study  within  available  fimds  for 
Onondaga  Lake  in  New  York. 

The  third  amendment.  No.  434.  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Sanford,  provides 
$500,000  for  reassessment  of  the 
Manteo  project  in  North  Carolina. 

The  fourth  amendment.  No.  435,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Exon,  names  a  rec- 
reational facility  after  our  former  late 
colleague.  Senator  Ed  Zorinsky. 

The  fifth  amendment.  No.  436,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  DeConcini,  modifies 
a  project  authorization  for  the  RtUito 
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River  in  Arizona,  a  flood  control 
project.  That  has  also  been  cleared  by 
the  authorizing  committee. 

So,  Blr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  These  amendments 
have  been  cleared  on  the  minority  side 
and  with  the  authorizing  committees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston), for  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Motnihan.  VLt. 
Sanford,  Mr.  Exon,  and  Mr.  DeConcini, 
proposes  ameniments  numbered  432    433 
434.  435.  and  436. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  432 

On  page  29  after  line  10  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  4(t)(3)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1988  (102  SUt 
4021-4022)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (3)(E)  the  foUowing  new 
subparagraph: 

"(P)  Upon  transfer  of  OMR&R  responsi- 
bility to  the  city  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shaU  further  modify  the  project  contract  to 
forgive  the  city's  OMR&R  payment  obliga- 
tions in  excess  of  $200,000  for  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1.  1988  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1989.  provided  that  the  total  amount 
forgiven  shall  not  exceed  $600,000." 

Amendment  No.  433 
On  page  7.  line  9,  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  Insert  the  following:  "':  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. U  directed  to  use  $250,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  for  a 
comprehensive  reconnaissance  study  to  de- 
termine what  improvements  in  the  interest 
of  water  quality  and  environmental  en- 
hancement are  advisable  for  Onondaga 
Lake,  New  York  ". 

Amendment  No.  434 

On  page  7,  line  20.  strike  the  figure 
"■$1,022,270,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■'$1,022,770,000". 

And  on  page  14.  line  17,  add  the  foUowlng 
before  the  colon:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  E^ngineers.  is  directed  to  use 
$500,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
complete  a  reassessment  of  the  Manteo 
(Shallowbag)  Bay.  North  Carolina  project, 
including  a  reanalysis  of  a  sand-bypass 
system  and  the  effect  of  stabilization  meas- 
ures undertaken  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  on  the  overall  project". 

Amendment  No.  435 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 
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Sec  .  The  lake  and  recreation  area  at 
Dam  Site  18  of  the  PapllUon  Creek  Basin 
Project  in  Nebraska  shall,  on  and  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Ed  Zorlnsky  Lake  and 
Recreation  Area".  Any  reference  to  the  area 
containing  such  dam  site  and  lU  lake  and 
surroundings  In  any  law.  regulation,  map. 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  Ed  Zorinsky  Lake  and 
Recreation  Area. 

Amkhdhxnt  No.  436 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add 

the  following.  ,  ^  ,.,, 

Notwithstanding  section  601(B)  of  Public 
Law  99-662.  the  project  for  flood  damage 
prevention,  along  the  RUUto  River.  Pima 
County,  Arizona  Is  authorized  for  construe 
tlon  in  accordance  with  the  plans  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  January  22.  1988  at  a  total  cost  of 
»19.600,000  with  an  estimated  first  Federal 
cost  of  $14,600,000. 

WYNOOCRKE  law:  dam— AMEHDMDIT  no.  13  2 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  the  Senate's  attention 
to  a  funding  problem  regarding  the 
transfer  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Wynoochee  Lake  project  to  the 
city  of  Aberdeen.  WA. 

Wynoochee  Dam  was  authorized  for 
construction  in  1962  for  the  purpose  of 
water  storage,  flood  control,  and  po 
tentlal  future  hydropower  develop 
ment.  Under  the  legislation,  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  dam 
was  split  between  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Over 
the  years  the  cost  of  operating  the 
dam  has  escalated  beyond  the  city's 
ability  to  pay.  In  the  spring  of  1988. 
the  city  informed  the  congressional 
delegation  that  it  could  no  longer  pay 
its  share  of  the  costs  and  asked  to 
have  the  operations  and  maintenance 
responsibility  transferred  to  the  city. 
The  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1988  authorized  this  transfer 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the 
city  of  Aberdeen. 

Although  the  act  authorized  the 
transfer  of  operations  and  mainte- 
nance after  September  30,  1988,  trans 
fer  has  not  yet  taken  place.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  delay  in  O&M 
transfer,  as  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
carmot  support  additional  financial 
burdens  imposed  by  an  extended 
transfer  process.  As  a  result  of  the 
delay  in  transfer,  it  appears  that  Aber- 
deen wUl  be  obUgated  to  pay  as  much 
as  $400,000  in  additional  fiscal  year 
1989  operations  and  maintenance  costs 
above  Aberdeen's  original  understand- 
ing of  such  costs. 

The  legislation  that  I  offer  today  is 
intended  to  relieve  Aberdeen  of  these 
unanticipated  costs  of  operations  and 
maintenance  transfer.  It  forgives  the 
city's  operations  and  maintenance 
costs  over  $200,000  for  a  1-year  period 
ending  on  September  30.  1989.  This 
sum  shaU  not  exceed  $600,000.  The 
ability  to  forgive  these  costs  is  author- 
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ized  in  the  1988  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  this  very  diffi- 
cult situation  and  our  attempts  to 
assist  the  city  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  the  successful  completion  of 
the  operations  and  maintenauice  trans- 
fer. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  43S 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  designate  dam  site 
18  of  the  Papillion  Creek  project  as 
the  Ed  Zorinsky  Lake  and  Recreation 
Area.  I  have  checked  with  both  the 
majority  and  minority  sides  of  the 
Senate  Environment  Committee  which 
has  no  objection  to  offering  this  meas- 
ure to  the  appropriations  bill. 

My  friend  Ed  Zorinsky  served  the 
people  of  Nebraska  with  distinction 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  before  his  un- 
timely death  in  1987.  He  is  deeply 
missed  by  his  wife  Cece  and  the  rest  of 
his  family.  Ed  Zorinsky  Is  also  missed 
by  that  broader  family  of  Nebraskans 
who  admired  his  sense  of  conviction, 
appreciated  his  ability  to  get  things 
done,  and  felt  at  home  with  the  unas- 
suming way  he  carried  out  his  duties. 
He  was  truly  a  man  of  the  people  and 
he  served  the  citizens  of  Nebraska,  his 
Nebraska  family  "  if  you  will,  very 
well. 

Dam  site  18  of  the  Papillion  Creek 
project  will  provide  a  very  fitting  me- 
morial for  Ed  and  I  urge  this  amend- 
ment's immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  Senator  John- 
ston, and  the  same  letter  having  been 
sent  to  Senator  Hatfield,  from  Sena- 
tors BuRDicK  and  Chafte  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Environment 

AND  Public  Works. 
Waahxngton.  DC.  July  24.  1989. 
Hon.  J  Bennett  Johnston. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on    Energy   and 
Water  Development,   Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations.   U.S.  Senate,    Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Bennett  We  understand  that  Sena- 
tors Jim  Exon  and  Bob  Kerrey  of  Nebraska 
intend  to  offer  a  floor  amendment  to  H.R. 
2696.    the    Fiscal    Year    1990    Eiiergy    and 
Water      Appropriations      measure,      which 
would  name  Dam  Site   18  at  the  Papillion 
Creek    project   near   Omaha.   Nebraska,    in 
honor  of  our  late  colleague  Ed  Zorinsky. 

Senators  Exon  and  Kerrey  have  been  In 
communication  with  us  on  this  matter.  Al- 
though the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
naming  of  facilities  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  we  do  not  object  to  this 
amendment.  It  is  In  compliance  with  this 
Committee's  rules  on  the  naming  of  public 
facilities. 
With  kind  regards,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Chatee, 
Ranking       Minority 
Member. 


QUENTIN  BURDICK 

Chairman. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  en  bloc? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendments,  en  bloc. 

The  amendments,  numbered  432, 
433.  434.  435,  and  436.  were  agreed  to. 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  Informed  of  no  amend- 
ments. I  know  Senator  Bryan  wants  to 
make  some  comments  which  can  be 
done  after  third  reading.  I  believe  we 
are  ready  for  third  reading.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  advised  that  there  are  two  amend- 
ments, one  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Pryor  and  one  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Bumpers. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Secretary  of  Energy  James 
Watklns  addressed  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors' Association  In  California  and 
expressed  some  very  strong  support 
for  an  issue  of  grave  concern  to  West- 
em  States:  that  is.  the  traiisportatlon 
of  nuclear  waste  and  nuclear  materials 
over  interstate  highways. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  June  19. 
1989.  to  Secretary  Watklns  from  seven 
western  governors  on  this  Issue. 

I  want  to  congratulate  and  encour- 
age the  Secretary  to  further  pursue 
this  matter  within  the  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Western  Governors'  Association. 

Denver.  CO.  June  19.  1989. 
Hon.  James  D.  Watkins. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Energy.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Secretary  Watkins:  Within  several 
months  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
(USDOE)  plans  to  start  trucking  plutonlum- 
contaminated  nuclear  weapons  waste 
through  our  sUtes.  At  least  22.000  ship- 
ments are  projected  over  the  twenty-five 
year  campaign.  They  are  bound  for  the 
Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  (WIPP)  near 
Carlsbad.  New  Mexico.  In  the  first  few  years 
of  WIPP's  operation  the  shipments  will 
originate  from  weapons  production  facilities 
In  our  region. 

E^nclosed  is  an  advance  copy  of  our  report 
to  Congress  on  how  we  wish  to  work  with 
the  federal  government  on  the  safety  of 
these  shipments.  The  report  has  been  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Congress  and 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  between 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
(USDOT)  and  Western  Governors'  Associa- 
tion. 
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We  are  coDunitted  to  working  with 
USDOE  to  make  this  shipping  campaign 
safe  and  succeBsful.  In  order  to  make  this 
effort  successful  the  public  must  be  confi- 
dent In  Its  safety.  Lack  of  confidence  will 
cause  public  concern  to  the  point  of  halting 
shipments.  We  recognize  that  these  ship- 
ments are  needed  for  the  proper  disposal 
and  clean-up  of  wastes  from  U.S.  wei^wns 
production  facilities.  We  stand  ready,  along 
with  our  western  colleagues,  to  help  the  fed- 
eral government  ensure  the  safety  of  these 
shipments  and  enhance  public  confidence  in 
that  safety. 

Our  states  and  local  communities  have  a 
role  In  safety  and  public  confidence.  State 
Inspectors  and  highway  safety  professionals 
will  be  involved  In  preventing  accidents. 
Local  emergency  crews  and  state  radiation 
protection  staff  will  be  Involved  in  tiandling 
accidents. 

The  federal  govenmient  ultimately  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe  handling  of  these 
wastes.  Transport  imposes  significant  new 
risks  and  costs  on  our  states.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  federal  government  must  help 
finance  the  states'  role  in  ensuring  safety, 
thus  the  success  of  this  effort. 

The  enclosed  report  is  due  to  Congress 
through  the  USDOT  on  July  15.  We  will  re- 
quest that  Congress  provide  at  least  $1.5 
million  to  the  western  states  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  This  will  supplement  the  1989  appro- 
priation to  finance  our  states'  role  to  set  up 
a  safety  program.  We  will  further  recom- 
mend that  Congress  include  in  USDOE's 
annual  budgets  sufficient  funds  to  support 
our  states'  work  for  the  twenty-five  years  of 
shipments. 

We    believe    the    recommendations   con- 
tained in  the  Report  Kce  reasonable  and  cost 
effective  ways  to  enhance  safety  and  public 
confidence.  We  will  work  together  to  set  up 
uniform   programs   in   the  western  states. 
And.  we  are  committed  to  working  with  the 
federal  government  to  make  this  campaign 
safe   and  successful.   We  look  forward  to 
your  response  at  the  Western  Governors' 
Annual  Meeting  July  16-18.  in  Long  Beach. 
Roy    Romer.    Governor    of    Colorado: 
Garrey  Carruthers,  Governor  of  New 
Mexico:  Norman  H.  Bangerter.  Gover- 
nor of  Utah:  Michael  Sullivan.  Gover- 
nor of  Wyoming:  Cecil  D.  Adams,  Gov- 
ernor   of    Idaho:    Nell    Goldactimidt. 
Governor  of  Oregon:  Booth  Gardner. 
Governor  of  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman.  I  do  wish  to  make  some  ex- 
tended remarks.  He  and  I  talked  previ- 
ously about  permitting  amendments  to 
proceed.  If  they  are  not  ready,  I  am, 
and  if  he  has  no  objection,  I  would  like 
to  seek  recognition  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  my 
friend  from  Nevada. 

I  think  now  would  be  a  good  time  for 
him  to  make  those  extended  remarks. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  Prtor 
and  Bumpers  who  have  amendments, 
would  the  Senator  care  to  make  an  es- 
timate of  when  they  might  come  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
think  I  would  not  be  more  than  a  half 
hour  and  perhaps  less. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  is  recognized,  I 
know  of  no  other  amendments  other 
than  those  of  Senator  Pryor  and  Sen- 
ator Bumpers.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  other 
amendments  be  in  order  or  amend- 
ments to  any  amendments  other  than 
those  two. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
have  an  opportimity  to  present,  or 
3ield  to  a  colleague  for  presentation 
of,  an  amendment.  There  is  a  partial 
bit  of  information  we  have  that  there 
may  be  one  offered  from  our  side.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  agree  with 
that  unanimous  consent  request  if  the 
Senator  would  give  a  slot  for  me  to 
offer  or  for  him  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  then  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  no  other  amendments  t>e  in  order 
other  than  one  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Pryor  and  one  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Bumpers,  with  no  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  those  two  amendments  being 
allowed,  and  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Hatfield  and  an  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Chair  will 
withhold,  I  would  like  to  add  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Metzenbaum  to  the  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  advised  that  our  efforts  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  may 
have  been  more  difficult  than  helpful, 
so  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  just 
agreed  to  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

HIGH-LEVEI,  NUCLEAR  WASTE 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  with  a  sense  of  indignation  and 
outrage  over  terms  that  appear  in  the 
Appropriations  Act  that  we  are  about 
to  vote  upon.  These  provisions  are 
unfair  to  my  State.  They  are  imrea- 
sonable.  They  are  onerous  and  in  my 
opinion  they  are  unconscionable.  I 
refer  specifically  to  those  provisions 
that  address  the  high-level  nuclear 
waste  site  at  Yucca  Mountain,  NV,  and 
the  restrictive  language  contained  in 
both  the  act  itself  and  in  the  report 
language  accompaning  the  bill. 

In  order  to  understand  the  perspec- 
tive from  which  I  speak,  I  would  like 
to  retrace  a  bit  of  history  as  it  relates 
to  the  nuclear  waste  policy  of  our 
country. 

In  1982  the  Congres  adopted  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act.  It  may  not 


have  been  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation 
but  it  did  reach  a  series  of  compro- 
mises, and  it  was  a  delicately  and  care- 
fully crafted  piece  of  legislation.  In 
effect,  by  adopting  it,  Congress  said 
that  no  region  in  our  coimtry  should 
imfairly  bear  all  of  the  burden  of 
high-level  nuclear  waste  dlq>06al. 
Indeed,  there  would  be  regional  parity. 
There  would  be  a  site  in  the  East. 
There  would  be  a  site  in  the  West. 

In  addition,  the  act  fully  contem- 
plated that  the  States  ultimately  se- 
lected for  site  characterization  would 
participate  as  partners,  that  there 
would  be  funding  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress from  the  nuclear  waste  fund  for 
the  States  to  conduct  an  independent 
oversight  of  DOE,  to  independently 
evaluate  and  to  develop  scientific  data 
that  ultimately  would  be  presented  to 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  if 
licensing  were  sought  based  upon  that 
study. 

The  Department  of  Energy  was  the 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  1982  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  we  in 
Nevada  had  an  expectation  that  the 
interpretation  and  the  application  of 
that  act  would  be  fair.  Indeed,  at  the 
outset,  there  were  expectations  and 
hope  that  fairness  and  scientific  data 
would  be  the  driving  force  behind  the 
selection  process. 

Unhappily,  Mr.  President,  that  has 
not  been  the  case.  No  sooner  had  the 
act  t)een  signed  into  law  than  the  De- 
partment of  EInergy  refused  to  make 
funds  available  to  those  States  which 
had  been  preliminarily  designated  as 
study  areas.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  to  my  own  State  of 
Nevada. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Energy 
became  so  unyielding  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  respective  attorneys 
general  in  each  of  those  States  to  file 
suit  against  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  secure  the  release  of  funds  which 
the  act  contemplated  would  be  made 
available  to  each  of  the  States  to  con- 
duct their  own  independent — and  I  un- 
derscore the  word  "independent"— sci- 
entific evaluation. 

The  States  were  successful  at  the 
U.S.  district  court  level,  but  that  did 
not  stop  the  E>epartment  of  Energy. 
They  continued  to  resist  and  ultimate- 
ly the  case  was  appealed.  The  appel- 
late court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
district  court  and  indicated  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  make  those 
funds  available  to  the  State.  Notwith- 
standing the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  and  the  appellate  court,  it 
became  necessary  for  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  to  direct  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  release  the  funds  so  the 
States  that  had  been  preliminarily 
designated  as  site  characterization 
States  would  have  money  available  for 
independent  oversight. 
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Let  us  move  to  1985.  You  will  recall 
that  the  act  contemplated  regional 
parity  with  no  one  part  of  the  country 
forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  of  the 
nucleso-  waste  generated  in  America. 
There  would  be  a  site  in  the  East  and 
a  site  in  the  West  and  the  SecreUry 
was  mandated  to  observe  that  provi- 
sion in  the  law. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1985.  former 
Secretary  of  Energy  Harrington,  uni 
laterally,  without  any  basis  in  fact, 
basis  in  science  or  basis  in  statute. 
abandoned  the  eastern  site.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  I  think  that  the  Congress  would 
like  to  believe  and  all  Americans  would 
like  to  believe  that  that  decision  was 
somehow  generated  as  a  consequence 
of  scientific  data,  indicating  that  there 
was  some  problems  or  disqualifications 
with  respect  to  that  site.  That  was  not 
the  case. 

In  a  subcommittee  convened  by  the 
other  body,  the  Department  of  Ener 
gy's  internal  documents  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  politics  of  the 
site  selection  process,  not  the  techni- 
cal merits  of  the  sites,  was  the  basis 
upon  which  the  Secretary  reached 
that  conclusion. 

Move  along  with  me.  if  you  will,  to 
1987.  In  1987.  with  strong  support 
from  the  administration  and  an 
unwise  decision  by  this  Congress,  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  was 
subjected  to  sutwtantial  amendments- 
amendments  which,  in  my  view,  were 
unfair,  reflects  bad  policy,  which  will 
ultimately  cause  the  waste  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  Uxpayers  and  utility  con- 
sumers. 

The  thrust  of  the  1987  amendments 
was  not  that  three  sites  would  be  char 
acterized  and  the  best  site  developed 
as  the  original  act  contemplated,  but 
instead  it  provided  that  all  of  the  re- 
search, all  of  the  evaluation,  all  of  the 
scientific  efforts,  would  be  focused  on 
a  single  site.  That  site  was  Yucca 
Mountain.  NV. 

That  brings  us  to  1989.  The  Appro- 
priations Act,  Mr.  President,  contains 
language  which  provides  in  part— and 
1  shall  read:  "Provided  further.  That 
not  more  than  S8  million  may  be  pro- 
vided to  the  State  of  Nevada  at  the 
discretion"— at  the  discretion—  of  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  conduct  appro- 
priate activities  pursuant  to  the  act.' 

Mr.  President,  those  appropriate  ac- 
tivities are  the  oversight,  the  inde- 
pendent scientific  evaluation  which 
was  part  and  parcel  and  a  central  fea- 
ture of  the  1982  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act. 

In  addition  to  this  provision  of  the 
act.  report  language,  contained  at  page 
132.  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
untU  such  time  as  the  State  ceases  its 
opposition  to  the  high-level  site— until 
such  time  as  the  SUte  capitulates,  it 
concludes,  it  agrees,  it  acknowledges 
that  Yucca  Mountain  shall  be  the 
site— that  $6  million  provided  in  the 
act  wiU  be  withheld.  The  Secretary  of 


Energy  is  directed  to  make  a  certifica- 
tion that  indeed  that  Nevada's  coop- 
eration is  forthcoming  before  that 
money  can  be  released. 

Mr.  President,  what  possibly  can  be 
the  justification  for  these  provisions? 
It  is  no  secret  that  we  in  Nevada  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  a  vendetta 
waged  against  us;  that  these  provisions 
represent  neither  good  public  policy 
nor  good  science.  I  suppose  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  State  has  been  adver- 
sarial, and  therefore,  the  State  shall 
be  punished  by  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  the  exclusive  discretion  in 
making  those  funds  available  to  the 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve—and  I  believe  most  Americans 
would  like  to  believe— that  the  effort 
to  locate  a  high-level  nuclear  waste 
dump  in  this  country  ought  to  be  a 
search  for  the  truth.  And  if  it  is  to  be 
a  search  for  the  truth,  what  objection 
can  reasonably  be  made  that  other  sci- 
entists, similarly  qualified,  have  seri- 
ous scientific  reservations  about  the 
suitability  of  the  high-level  nuclear 
waste  dump  at  Yucca  Mountain? 

In  our  search  for  truth  in  our  judi- 
cial system,  we  have  recognized  that 
the  adverse  system  is  the  most  effica- 
cious system  devised  in  the  history  of 
civilization  as  a  tool  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth.  Yet.  by  the  provisions 
that  are  contained  in  this  Appropria- 
tion Act,  I  would  presume  it  is  that  ad- 
versarial relationship  that  has  devel- 
oped between  the  State  of  Nevada  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  which  is 
used  as  the  ostensible  basis  to  penalize 
a  State,  and  it  is  critically  important. 

This  is  not  just  an  issue  that  con- 
cerns Nevada;  it  is  an  issue  that  con- 
cerns America.  All  should  be  interest- 
ed in  making  sure  that  whatever  site, 
if  any.  is  ultimately  selected  bears  the 
closest  scrutiny  in  terms  of  its  scientif- 
ic suitability. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  ought 
to  trust  the  Department  of  Energy; 
they  will  be  fair  with  Nevada;  they  will 
be  reasonable.  The  record  is  otherwise. 
From  Ohio  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Department  of  Energy  has  left  a 
record  of  monumental  ineptitude  in  its 
management  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
production  program  that  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers,  it  has  l>een  esti- 
mated, more  than  $100  billion. 

The  DOE  project  in  New  Mexico, 
the  WIPP  project  for  transuranic 
waste,  is  well  behind  schedule.  Critical 
technical  flaws  have  been  uncovered, 
notwithstanding  the  reassurances  by 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  it  is 
unclear  If  that  site  will  ever  open  as  it 
was  originally  contemplated. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  to  this 
dance  before.  In  the  late  1960s,  the 
predecessor  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  a  high-level  nu- 
clear waste  program.  After  what  the 


Atomic  Energy  Commission  believed 
was  extensive  scientific  evaluation, 
they  selected  a  site  in  Lyons.  KS.  But 
for  the  independent  scientific  analysis 
that  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  State 
of  Kansas,  that  site  would  have  been 
the  site  in  which  all  of  the  Nation's 
high-level  nuclear  waste  would  be 
shipped. 

For  some  8  years,  the  Lyons,  KS,  site 
was  AEL's  site  of  choice,  the  site  of 
preference,  for  the  final  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste.  They  were  as  adamant 
and  as  vocal  and  as  insistent  that  this 
was  an  appropriate  and  safe  site,  that 
it  was  scientifically  suitable,  as  DOE  Is 
today  in  its  zealous  commitment  to 
place  high-level  nuclear  waste  in  my 
own  State  at  Yucca  Mountain. 

As  I  have  said,  happily  for  the  good 
people  of  Kansas,  happily  for  America, 
the  science  developed  by  the  State  of 
Kansas  indicated  that  there  were  seri- 
ous geological  flaws  occasioned  in 
large  part  because  of  extensive  drilling 
activity  that  occurred  in  Kansas  over 
the  years  and  the  site  that  was  so  se- 
lected was  abandoned  as  a  result  of 
that  independent  scientific  data.  I  sup- 
pose putting  it  in  the  context  of  the 
arguments  that  we  hear  debated  now, 
that  decision  was  made  because  of  an 
adversarial  position  taken  by  the  State 
of  Kansas.  But  it  was  the  right  deci- 
sion—the Lyons.  KS,  site  was  unsafe. 

Nevada  has  consistently  maintained 
that  there  are  serious  scientific  and 
technical  flaws,  flaws  that  would  dis- 
able, that  would  disqualify  the  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  dump  in  Nevada. 
They  are  centered  around  questions  of 
hydrology,  questions  of  geology  and 
questions  of  scientific  evidence  that 
there  has  been  recent  seismic  and  vol- 
canic activity  in  the  region.  For  these 
reasons.  Yucca  Mountain  is  also 
unsafe  for  high-level  nuclear  waste 
disposal. 

To  date,  the  Department  of  Energy 
has  spent  over  $3  billion  in  the  site  se- 
lection process. 

Mr.  President,  they  have  very  little, 
other  than  a  pile  of  papers,  to  show 
for  it. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
had  occasion  to  evaluate  the  scientific 
data-gathering  procedure  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Energy.  This  was 
the  quality  assurance  program  that 
gathered  core  samples  and  other  scien- 
tific data,  which  would  be  used,  if  the 
selection  process  proceeded,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  at  the  time  that  licensing 
would  be  sought  for  the  high-level  nu- 
clear waste  dump  at  Yucca  Mountain. 
The  incompetence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  was  such  that  all  of 
that  scientific  data  that  have  been  col- 
lected, all  of  those  samples  were  deter- 
mined by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  to  be  so  suspect  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  that  the  data 
was  thrown  out. 
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A  General  Accounting  Office  report 
concluded.  "Among  NRC's  major  con- 
cerns were  ones  specifically  addressing 
the  adequacy  of  DOE's  quality  assur- 
ance program  and  three  pertaining  to 
the  preliminary  design  of  the  explora- 
tory shaft  facility." 

Subsequently,  the  NRC,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  "concluded 
that  the  latter  three  concerns  are  also 
symptomatic  of  a  larger  quality  assur- 
ance problem." 

In  October  1988  the  Department  of 
Energy  agreed  with  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission's  discussion. 

In  January  1988,  a  distinguished  sci- 
entist by  the  name  of  Szymanski  made 
available  to  a  number  of  people  his 
analysis  about  the  hydrology  of  Yucca 
Mountain.  Mr.  Szymanski  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Energy.  I 
must  say,  Mr.  President,  he  is  prob- 
ably not  a  favorite  of  his  colleagues 
and  associates.  Most  of  them  are  com- 
mitted, in  my  view  blindly  to  the  evi- 
dence that  indicates  the  contrary,  that 
the  site  that  should  be  selected  is 
Yucca  Mountain.  Mr.  Szymanski  had 
the  courage  to  circulate  his  report. 

In  January  1988  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  serving  as  Governor  of 
Nevada.  That  report  came  to  my  at- 
tention and  I  released  it  to  the  public. 
One  would  speculate  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  would  have  ever 
released  it  but  for  the  fact  that  others 
had  gained  access  to  it  and  luiew  of  its 
contents. 

As  Mr.  Szymanski  has  recently  con- 
cluded, "Furthermore,  the  local  geo- 
hydrologic  conditions,  as  summed  up 
by  both  of  the  conclusions"— conclu- 
sions which  he  made— "are  very  severe 
and,  within  the  context  of  current 
Federal  regulations,  create  a  situation 
whereby  favorable  licensing  action 
with  respect  to  the  Yucca  Mountain 
site  is  not  a  likely  possibility." 

Translated  into  the  ideom  of  the 
street  that  simply  means  that  this  site 
cannot  and  will  not  be  licensed. 

Immediately  after  the  report  was  re- 
leased, the  Department  of  EInergy  said 
yes,  we  will  convene  a  panel  to  review 
this;  a  panel  that  was  composed  of  ap- 
pointees made  by  none  other  than  the 
Department  of  Energy.  That  review 
has  recently  been  concluded  just  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  Szymansld  has  done  more  work 
and  has  reevaluated  and  reexamined 
the  conclusions  which  prompted  him 
to  reach  his  conclusion  in  the  earlier 
report.  Mr.  Szymanski  has  reaffirmed 
his  earlier  position  and  today  he  re- 
mains more  convinced  than  ever 
before  that  Yucca  Mountain  is  not  a 
good  place  for  nuclear  waste. 

Mr.  Presisdent,  the  Department  of 
Energy  pays  little  heed  to  critical  re- 
ports because  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  agency's  thesis  that  this  must 
be  the  site  and,  indeed,  presure  is 
building  because  there  is  now  only  one 
site  being  considered  and  come  hell  or 


high  water,  Yucca  Mountain  must  be 
made  suitable  for  purposes  of  that  re- 
pository. 

Scientists  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  not  scientists  for  the  State  of 
Nevada,  but  a  Federal  agency,  went  on 
to  report  in  August  of  last  year.  1988: 

It  is  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  Challeng- 
er space  shuttle  disaster  as  a  profound  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  when  management 
la  unresponsive  to  the  concerns  of  the  tech- 
nical staff.  ...  It  is  our  urgent  recommen- 
dation that  we  prevent  our  own  Nevada  nu- 
clear waste  storage  investigations  disaster 
by  making  USGS  management  aware  that 
in  subjugating  the  technical  program  to  sat- 
isfy DOE  political  objectives,  may  succeed 
in  making  the  program  comply  with  regula- 
tions while  being  scientifically  indefensible. 

Scientif icaUy  indefensible.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  operative  language. 

Dr.  Makhijani,  a  scientist  who  is 
coimected  with  an  independent  re- 
search organization,  issued  his  inde- 
pendent report  in  the  spring  of  1989. 
This  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

The  selection  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  site 
in  Nevada  as  the  only  site  for  study  by  way 
of  the  1987  amendment  to  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  was  the  last  in  a 
series  of  steps  based  upon  poor  science, 
technically  indefensible  standards,  some  of 
which  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  courts, 
and  political  expediency.  It  was  based  on  a 
sense  of  urgency  about  building  a  reposi- 
tory, which  is  not  borne  out  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  problem. 

It  is  a  risky  course,  which  might  further 
erode  public  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment's abUty  to  manage  this  program  with 
integrity,  and  which  might  result  In  further 
long  delays  and  misdirected  large  expendi- 
tures. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  the  program 
has  proceeded  in  reverse  from  its  begin- 
nings. A  technically  sound  program  would 
define  the  health  and  environmental  objec- 
tives first,  and  then  try  to  study  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  objectives  might  be  at- 
tained. It  would  also  recognize  the  enor- 
mous uncertainties  faced  by  this  unique  en- 
terprise, and  attempt  to  address  them. 

Instead,  an  early  hunch  that  salt  would  be 
a  satisfactory  geographic  medium  for  bury- 
ing wastes,  performing  to  unspecified  stand- 
ards of  containment  and  public  health  pro- 
tection, was  allowed  to  monopolize  about  2 
decades  ago  our  effort,  littered  with  embar- 
rassing failures,  notably  at  Lyons,  Kftni^ui  in 
the  early  1970's. 

To  which  I  alluded  earlier. 

In  addition  to  the  reservations  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Makhijani,  there  are 
those  stated  very  recently  by  Dr. 
Trapp,  a  distingtiished  scientist  with 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  that  I  emphasize 
again  is  the  quasi-judicial  body  that 
ultimately  will  be  called  upon  to  issue 
a  license  if  indeed  the  efforts  to  locate 
a  high-level  nuclear  waste  site  pro- 
ceed. Dr.  Trapp  is  a  senior  geologist 
with  that  agency  who  earlier  this  year 
made  this  statement— Dr.  Trapp 
writes: 

I  therefore  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is 
not  the  site  at  which  we  should  be  trying  to 


license  the  first  high-level  radioactive  repos- 
itory. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  more 
warnings  do  we  need?  The  USGS  has 
raised  concerns,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  on  two  occasions  has 
raised  concerns;  Dr.  Makhijani  has 
raised  serious  concerns.  And  a  scientist 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
had  the  courage  to  express  his  inde- 
pendent conviction  that  says,  in  effect; 
Look,  we  better  proceed  very  carefully. 
This  site  is  not  going  to  woriL  out,  in 
our  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  just  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Post,  Secretary  Wat- 
kins  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
made  a  statement  that  reconfirms  a 
statement  that  he  made  earlier  this 
year.  In  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Secretary  said,  referring  to  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site: 

It  has  been  a  nightmare  for  me  to  try  to 
unravel  the  background  sufficient  to  make 
some  decisions. 

He  went  on  to  say:  "It  has  been  very 
confusing.  Each  day  has  revealed  to 
me  some  new  technical  information." 

Yesterday,  Secretary  Watkins  was 
again  conunenting  on  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  its  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement program,  and  I  use  his  lan- 
guage, not  my  own,  when  he  acknowl- 
edged in  the  Washington  Post  that  the 
Government  has  "no  credibility  when 
it  comes  to  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment, a  key  element  of  the  future  use 
of  nuclear  energy." 

Mr.  President,  why  should  we  in 
Nevada,  we  as  Americans  allow  the  De- 
partment of  ESiergy,  whose  credibility 
has  been  seriously  damaged  with  re- 
spect to  the  nuclear  production  pro- 
grams, the  high-level  nuclear  waste 
management  program,  and  indeed  I 
think  it  is  hard  to  find  any  program  in 
which  they  would  get  high  marks  for 
management,  have  the  sole  discretion 
as  to  whether  the  State  of  Nevada 
ought  to  get  that  $6  million  to  conduct 
independent  oversight  of  DOE's  nucle- 
ar waste  program? 

The  concerns  that  I  have,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  the  competency  and  the 
objectivity  of  the  agency  to  perform 
such  a  discretionary  function  appear 
again  this  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post  when  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  indicates 
that  he  believes  that  an  independent 
panel  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  eval- 
uation of  the  cleanup  program  of  the 
nuclear  production  efforts  in  our 
country  and  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  should  no  longer  be  exempt 
from  independent  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  ask  is  fair- 
ness; fairness  for  Nevadans,  fairness 
for  Americans.  What  we  seek  is  a  deci- 
sion, that  is  based  upon  good  science, 
not  political  expediency,  not  because 
one  State  has  more  or  less  electoral 
votes  than  another,  or  more  or  less 
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representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

History.  Mr.  President,  has  a  way  or 
repeating  itself.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  Lyons.  KS.  They  were  committed 
to  that  site  and  it  proved  to  be  scien- 
tifically unsuitable  as  a  repository. 
Twenty  years  later,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  commitment,  the  zeal,  the  single- 
mindedness  of  purpose  which  we  have 
seen  with  the  Department  of  Energy, 
citing  Yucca  Mountain  as  the  site,  ir- 
respective of  independent  warnings,  ir- 
respective of  new  evidence  that  contin- 
ues to  be  developed  every  month  of 
every  year  that  this  site  has  major 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  contmue  to 
Ignore  those  warnings,  we  do  a  great 
disservice  to  the  nuclear  power  indus- 
try which  has  been  pressuring  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  all  these  years  to 
locate  a  site  located  immediately,  and 
we  do  a  disservice  to  the  American  tax 
payers  because  it  is  a  decision  that  will 
ultimately  cost  us  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  the  $3  billion  that  has  been 
wasted  upon  this  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  language  contained  in  this 
appropriations  bill  adds  insult  to 
injury,  and  it  defies  logic,  reason,  and 
the  dictates  of  good  science. 

It  would  be  my  position.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  adversarial  system  in 
which  every  valid  scientific  opinion 
could  be  weighed  would  best  serve  our 
country's  interest.  Fairness  should  be 
applied.  And  I  am  convinced  if  such  a 
standard  were  reasonably  and  objec- 
tively applied,  the  Yucca  Mountain 
site  would  not  meet  scientific  criteria, 
It  would  not  be  qualified,  and  the 
country  could  then  come  back  to  the 
drawing  board  and  consider  with  an 
open  and  fair-minded  approach,  how 
we  can  best  resolve  the  problem  of 
high-level  nuclear  waste  in  our  coun- 
try. 
Several     Senators     addressed     the 

Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

AMElTDIfXirT  NO.  439 

(Purpose:  To  revise  and  clarify  language  re 
latlng  to  minority  participation  In  the  Su- 
perconducting Super  Collider ) 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 

MKinci]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

439. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  56.  line  14.  strike  all  beginning 
with   the   word   "and"    through   the   word 
"aeq.))."  on  line  16.  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
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of  the  following:  "colleges  and  universities 
having  a  student  body  In  which  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  students  are  Hispanic 
Americans,  or  Native  Americans.  For  pur 
poses  of  this  section,  economically  and  so- 
cially disadvantaged  Individuals  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  women;  ' 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  lO-percent  set-aside  for  dis- 
advantaged minorities  in  the  supercon- 
ducting appropriations  section  of  this 
bill.  I  think  my  amendment  makes  the 
provision  more  fair. 

My  amendment  defines  minorities 
beyond  those  that  are  clearly  defined 
to  be  black  institutions;  it  defines  His- 
panic and  it  defines  Indian  very  specif- 
ically. 

Any  university  that  has  20  percent 
Hispanic  or  Native  American  students 
will  be  defined  as  minority  on  that 
side  of  this  amendment.  In  this  way, 
several  universities  in  Texas  suid  the 
two  major  universities  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Mexico  will  have  to  at- 
tract disadvantaged  students  who  are 
Hispanic  and  Native  Americans,  as 
well  as  bljicks.  They  will  have  to  do 
that  if  they  wish  to  work  on  the  super 
collider. 

In  the  general  language,  if  we  are 
going  to  go  along  with  minority  refer- 
ences, we  ought  to  have  women  who 
are  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
cluded. That  is  our  general  definition 
in  set-asides.  So  my  amendment  does 
those  three  things.  I  believe  both  sides 
have  agreed  to  accept  my  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  439)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  measure 
before  us,  H.R.  2696,  making  the  ap- 
propriations for  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment for  fiscal  year  1990.  I  might 
add.  included  in  this  act  are  a  number 
of  critical  projects,  vital,  indeed,  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  my  whole  State 
of  Peruisylvania.  Mr.  President,  for  ex- 
ample, in  this  bill,  we  have  some  $43 
million  to  upgrsule  and  modernize  two 
locks  and  dams.  Gray's  Landing  and 
Point  Marion,  lock  Nos.  7  and  8.  on  the 
Monongahela  River.  This  is  a  massive 
effort  and  it  represents  a  great  leap 
forward  in  modernizing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's and  part  of  West  Virginia's 
river  transportation  system.  I  want  to 
thank  the  committee  for  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  these  two 
modernization  projects  and  that  they 


have  allowed  them  to  proceed  concur- 
rently and.  I  might  add,  for  good 
reason. 

The  reason  is  that  some  95  percent 
of  the  commercial  tonnage  moving 
through  this  portion  of  the  Mononga- 
hela River  transits  lock  and  dam  7  and 
lock  and  dam  8.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
placement projects  will  both  widen 
and  lengthen  the  lock's  chambers  to 
accormnodate  larger  barges  moving 
through.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
fits. Unless  both  projects  proceeded  to- 
gether and.  therefore,  concurrently, 
the  larger  barges  could  not  be  used. 
They  would  be  bound  to  go  through 
the  smaller  lock  and  use  only  the 
smaller  barges,  and  the  resulting  sav- 
ings, which  are  estimated  about  $65 
million  a  year,  simply  would  not  be  re- 
alized if  they  could  only  transit  one  of 
the  two  locks  with  the  larger  barges. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  these 
projects  are  going  to  create  some  1,300 
construction  jobs  over  the  next  several 
years  for  which  we  are  obviously  quite 
grateful. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  contains  fund- 
ing for  a  number  of  other  Peruisylva- 
nia projects.  Among  those  is  $6.5  mil- 
lion for  Presque  Isle  in  Erie.  PA;  41.3 
million  for  levy  raising  in  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley;  and  $3.3  million  for  flood 
control  in  Tamaqua.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  this 
important  bill.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  conunittee 
bill,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  about  a  major  element  in 
this  bill  having  to  do  with  what  I  be- 
lieve will  be  the  most  important  scien- 
tific project  imdertaken  anywhere  in 
the  world  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
20th  century,  and  that  is  the  super- 
conducting super  collider. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  begin  by  congratulat- 
ing the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  vision  in  providing  $225  mil- 
lion for  starting  this  new  and  impor- 
tant program  in  an  era  of  tight  budg- 
ets. It  is  always  tempting.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  us  to  invest  in  the  next  elec- 
tion by  spending  money  on  programs 
that  have  immediate  impact  when  the 
votes  are  cast  and  counted  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
every  other  year. 

It  is  not  equally  easy  for  us  to  make 
investments  that  will  yield  a  return  in 
the  next  generation  in  terms  of  jobs, 
growth  and  opportunity  for  all  of  our 
people. 

In  deciding  to  take  a  longer  view,  I 
believe  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  has  performed  a 
great  service  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. I  believe  a  great  service  has  been 
performed  for  the  people  of  America 
because  this  is  an  investment  in  the 
kind  of  primary  research  that  has  his- 
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toricaUy  made  America  the  most  com- 
petitive and  productive  Nation  in  the 
world. 

We  have  had  questions  obviously 
raised  about  such  a  big  project.  During 
our  debate  in  committee,  questions 
were  raised  that  made  a  comparison 
between  this  new  project  and  the  Syn- 
thetic F\iels  Corporation,  a  project 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  squan- 
dered billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  compari- 
son was  an  unfair  comparison  and  let 
me  explain  why.  First,  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  was  not  primary  re- 
search. In  fact,  it  was  not  research  at 
all.  It  was  a  project  that  sought  to  use 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  manag- 
er, a  planner,  and  a  technician  in 
taking  the  40-year-old  technology  of  11- 
quefication  and  gasification  of  coal- 
technology  that  is  being  used  today  in 
several  areas  of  the  world  but  only 
with  whopping  Government  subsidies, 
I  might  add,  taking  this  technology 
and  trying  to  prove  through  the  devel- 
opment of  prototype  plants  the  feasi- 
bility of  that  technology.  The  goal  was 
not  whether  the  process  would  work 
or  not  but  whether  you  could  earn  a 
profit  and  operate  a  business  at  least 
at  a  break-even  point  through  that 
process. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  that  the  project  failed.  In 
fact.  If  government  development  of  in- 
dustrial policy  made  sense,  they  would 
not  be  rioting  in  Moscow  and  Beijing. 
They  would  be  riotipg  in  New  York 
and  Washington,  DC  and  in  Dallas. 

In  truth,  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration was  a  bad  idea.  It  represented 
an  investment  in  old  technology  that 
had  never  proven  to  be  economically 
viable.  When  oil  prices  went  down,  the 
whole  process  collapsed.  By  contrast, 
Mr.  President,  the  SSC  is  an  invest- 
ment not  in  commercialization  of  any- 
thing. It  is  investment  in  pure  re- 
search. It  is  an  investment  in  a  scien- 
tific machine  that  wUl  allow  us  to  see 
more  in  understanding  the  fundamen- 
tal nature  of  matter  than  we  have  ever 
seen  before. 

WhUe  it  is  a  new  and  daring  project 
of  almost  unimaginable  scope,  it  is 
simply  building  on  something  we  have 
already  done.  In  fact,  when  man  first 
developed  a  microscope,  he  was  taking 
the  first  step  toward  what  we  hope  to 
achieve  in  terms  of  a  quantum  Jump  in 
our  ability  to  see  into  the  fundamental 
nature  of  matter.  We  operate  today,  in 
several  locations  in  the  United  States, 
various  accelerators  which  in  layman's 
terms  represent  nothing  more  than 
giant  magnifying  glasses  to  allow  us  to 
see  more.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  these  machines.  We  have  applied 
that  technology  to  the  development  of 
products  that  have  created  Jobs, 
growth  and  opportunity  for  our 
people. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  taking 
the  next  logical  step  toward  building  a 
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machine  that  will  be  a  quantum  jump 
in  terms  of  our  capacity  to  understand 
the  nature  of  matter. 

The  implications  for  this  investment 
in  terms  of  transportation,  medicine, 
science  and  productivity  in  thousands 
of  new  products  and  millions  of  new 
Jobs  cannot  be  measured  today. 

Primary  research  has  been  good  to 
America.  Prom  the  colonial  period,  we 
have  always  had  the  highest  living 
standards  and  the  highest  wage  rates 
in  the  world.  We  are  committed  to 
keeping  it  that  way,  but  we  cannot 
achieve  it  by  wishing  it  so.  We  can 
only  achieve  it  by  investing  in  making 
Americans  the  most  productive  people 
on  Earth.  Ultimately,  our  ability  to 
compete  depends  on  our  capacity  to 
train  young  men  and  women  to  have 
skills,  and  then  to  develop  the  tools 
and  the  technologies  that  will  make 
them  competitive. 

The  most  powerful  thing  in  the 
world  is  an  idea,  and  this  magnificent 
machine  will  give  us  the  capacity  to 
test  new  ideas,  to  convert  them  into 
the  kind  of  pure  research  that  then 
can  be  industrialized  and  made  com- 
mercial, not  by  government  but  by  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  I  am  happy 
that  this  project  is  going  to  be  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  There  is  not  one  here 
who  would  not  be  similarly  proud  If  it 
were  in  their  State.  But  let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  went  through  a 
vigorous  competition  that  initially  in- 
volved over  40  applications.  Those  ap- 
plications were  assessed  by  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.  We  reduced 
down  to  seven  competing  sites  and 
Texas  was  the  ultimate  wlrmer. 

Also,  Mr.  I*resident,  Texans  were 
willing  in  the  midst  of  a  recession  to 
impose  a  long-term  tax  on  themselves 
to  be  able  to  put  $1  biUion  on  the  table 
of  State  funds  that  we  were  willing  to 
put  up  as  our  part  of  building  this 
project. 

While  we  are  proud  of  it.  while  we 
look  forward  to  having  an  opportunity 
to  be  leaders  in  this  area  of  high- 
energy  physics  that  is  so  important  to 
the  future  of  America  and  the  future 
of  mankind,  this  is  America's  project. 
This  is  America's  project  because 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  people  and  a  lot 
of  States  that  will  be  involved  in  its 
construction  and  its  operation.  It  is 
America's  project  because  our  Nation 
will  have  the  advantage  that  comes 
from  the  primary  research  being  here 
and  the  first  potential  impact  in  spin- 
offs. So  this  project  is  being  built  in 
Texas.  Texans  are  putting  up  roughly 
one-fifth  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it, 
but  it  is  America's  project. 

I  thank  our  dear  colleague.  Senator 
Johnston,  from  Louisiana,  and  I 
thank  our  colleague.  Senator  Hat- 
field, from  Oregon,  for  recognizing 
the  importance  of  this  project,  and  in 
an  era  of  very  tight  budgets  investing 
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not  in  the  next  election,  not  in  some 
project  that  is  going  to  create  a 
ground  swell  of  political  support  by 
the  November  election,  but  Investing 
in  a  project  that  10  years  from  now,  20 
years  from  now,  40  years  from  now 
will  make  America  more  competitive, 
that  will  create  millions  of  Jobs  for  our 
people,  that  wUl  raise  our  living  stand- 
ards, that  wiU  enhance  our  ability  to 
produce,  enhance  our  ability  to  heal 
the  sick,  and  enhance  our  ability  to 
create  new  marvels  of  technology  that 
we  today  cannot  even  contemplate. 

So  obviously  I  am  delighted  with  the 
results  of  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  project,  which  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  thank  the  lead- 
ership of  the  committee,  including  our 
very  good  friend  and  dedicated  appro- 
priator.  Senator  Bennett  Johnston, 
for  his  leadership  in  a  whole  series  of 
measures  on  the  biU  that  is  before  us. 
I  too  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
bill  that  I  think  was  very  well  thought 
out,  very  carefully  crafted,  and  is  a 
measure  which  should  be  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  and  water 
appropriations  bill  contains  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's atomic  energy  defense  activities. 
These  activities,  which  are  also  known 
as  the  Department  of  Energy's  defense 
programs,  are  authorized  as  part  of 
the  annual  Defense  authorization  bill. 
The  increased  funding  for  DOE 
cleanup  in  this  bill  reflects  the  severi- 
ty of  the  problem  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  addressing  it. 

This  year  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  also  devoted  considerable 
time  and  attention  to  the  problems 
facing  the  Nation's  nuclear  wei^wns 
complex.  All  of  us  are  aware  that  the 
Department  of  Etoergy  faces  a  crisis  in 
managing  its  defense  facilities  and  in 
meeting  environmental  and  safety  re- 
quirements. The  United  States  is  cur- 
rently imable  to  operate  any  of  its  de- 
fense reactors  due  to  safety  problems. 
Six  of  the  major  sites  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex  have  Just  been 
named  to  the  Superfund's  National 
Priority  List  of  the  most  serious  haz- 
ardous waste  sites.  And  the  FBI  is  in- 
vestigating the  Rocky  Flats  plutonlimi 
plant  outside  of  Denver  for  possible  Il- 
legal storage  of  nuclear  waste. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  list  many 
more  serious  problems  occurring 
throughout  the  nuclear  weapons  com- 
plex, but  I  think  the  point  has  been 
made:  The  Department  of  Energy's 
nuclear  weapons  complex  will  require 
significant  additional  funding  in  the 
coming  years  to  address  the  many 
problems  it  faces. 
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The  estimated  costs  of  fixing  these 
problems  are  astronomical.  Cleanup 
costs  alone  could  nin  as  high  as  $4  bil- 
lion per  year  on  average.  Last  year  we 
spent  less  than  $1  biUion  per  year  on 
cleaning  up  DOE's  contaminated  sites 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
provide  significant  increases  m  funds 
for  the  DOE'S  waste  cleanup  program. 
Both  this  appropriation  bill  and  the 
House  appropriations  biU  recommend 
Increase  funds  for  DOE  cleanup. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  House 
appropriations  bill  provides  about  $140 
mUlion  more  than  the  proposed 
Senate  bill  to  fix  the  problems  of 
DOE'S  nuclear  weapons  complex,  l 
know  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee labors  under  considerable  con- 
straint In  determining  its  overall  fund- 
ing levels.  But  let  me  suggest  in  this 
very  important  area  of  DOE  cleanup 
that  the  Appropriations  Conunittee 
should,  in  conference,  adopt  the 
higher  House  number  for  DOEs  nu- 
clear weapons  complex. 

This  additional  funding  would  be  de- 
voted to  cleaning  up  contammation  at 
some  of  the  Nations  most  polluted 
sites  We  cannot  afford  to  shortchange 
this  critical  effort.  Let  me  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  ask  the  chairman 

to  respond. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  diligent  efforts  to  cor- 
rect the  enormous  problems  at  the  Na- 
tlons  nuclear  weapons  complex.  Both 
the  legislative  and  funding  provisions 
In  your  Defense  authorization  bill  will 
be  a  big  step  forward  in  addressing  the 
safety  health,  environmental  and 
moderiiizatlon  issues  that  must  be  con- 
fronted. .  . 
I  share  the  Senators  concern  about 
the  need  for  additional  funds  to  clean- 
up contaminated  sites  throughout  the 
nuclear  weapons  complex.  The  report 
accompanying  the  Energy  and  Water 
appropriations  bill  states  that: 

The   Committee   agrees   with   the   House 
Committee  and  likewise  commends  the  ad 
ministration  for  the  significant  increase  m 
the  budget  for  defense  waste  clean  up  activi 
ties    During  these  times  of  fiscal  austerity 
coupled  with  modernization  needs,  identifi 
cation  of  sufficient  funds  for  clean  up  is  a 
difficult  task..  However,  the  Committee  feels 
It  is  appropriate  to  Increase  funding  for  this 
activity    to    further    address    this    pressing 
need    *  *  *  The  Committee  could  not  pro- 
vide more  funds  for  this  effort  due  to  lower 
budget  allocations  for  this  defense  function. 
I  am  committed  to  seeking  to  pro 
vide    additional    resources    for    EKDE 
cleanup  to  reflect  the  anticipated  au 
thorization  level  and  wUl  recommend 
that    the    Senate    adopt    the    higher 
House     number     In     conference     for 
DOE'S  atomic  energy  defense  activi- 

Mr  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  highlight  some 
concerns  I  have  regarding  the  portion 
of  this  bUl  dealing  with  the  Energy 


Departments  nuclear  weapons  com- 
plex As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Forces 
and  Nuclear  Deterrence,  which  is  the 
authorizing  committee  for  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex  we  have  delved  Into 
this  and  taken  positive  action. 

No  issue  has  received  more  attention 
or  a  higher  priority  within  the  Strate- 
gic Subcommittee  than  the  many 
problems  associated  with  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex.  We  are  facing  a 
multlfront  war  with  these  problems  In 
simultaneously  having  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  environmental  compliance 
of  the  plants,  their  modernization,  and 
their  replacement.  The  issues  are  com- 
plex, controversial,  and  in  need  of 
clear,  cool,  sustained  action. 

The  Strategic  Subcommittee  has  led 
the  way  in  tackling  this  challenge  and 
I  would  like  to  highlight  this  again  for 
my  colleagues. 

I  thir^c  It  is  important  to  note  tnai 
the  Energy  Department  is  going  to 
need  on  the  order  of  $4  billion  more 
annually  than  it  is  now  receiving  if  it 
is  to  fund  the  cleanup,  compliance, 
safety,  and  modernization  programs  as 
I  outlined  on  the  floor  Monday.  I 
cannot  urge  In  too  strong  words  the 
need  for  the  President  and  Office  of 
Management  and  the  Budget  to  realize 
this  My  subcommittee  transferred 
$300  million  In  Defense  Department 
money  toward  cleanup  but  we  carmot 
do  this  every  year.  Nor  does  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources have  the  ability  to  transfer 
such  funds.  Instead,  the  defense  pro- 
grams portion  of  the  Energy  Depart- 
ments  budget  must  be  adequately 
funded  In  the  Presidents  request. 

This  year,  the  Strategic  Subcommit- 
tee was  able  to  allocate  over  $1.8  bil- 
lion to  the  cleanup  effort.  This 
amount  Included  the  addition  of  $418 
million  above  the  Presidents  cleanup 
request  and  a  doubling  of  the  funds  al- 
located for  cleanup  research.  The  bill 
before  us  now  appropriates  only  $1.5 
billion  of  the  $1.8  billion  my  subcom- 
mittee authorized.  I  would  urge  the 
committee  to  do  all  it  can  to  make  up 
this  $300  million  shortfall. 

The  Strategic  Subcommittee  also  ap- 
proved several  legislative  Initiatives  in 
this  area  as  well.  These  Initiatives 
were  approved  by  the  full  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  will  be  considered 
soon  by  the  Senate  as  part  of  the 
debate  on  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act. 

The  subcommittee  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  blue  ribbon  task 
proup  to  advise  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congress  on  how  best  to 
set  priorities  for  cleanup  and  provide  a 
stable  funding  mechanism.  This  task 
group  Is  Intended  to  be  an  Independ- 
ent commission  of  "wise  men  and 
women"  who  understand  these  Issues 
and  can  objectively  address  them.  The 
subcommittee  also  granted  the  Energy 
Department  some  relief  from  salary. 


revolving  door,  and  ethics  legislation 
to  allow  the  Department  to  draw  more 
heavily  upon  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal talent  at  our  national  labs.  A  co- 
ordinated  cleanup   research   program 
using  all  Energy  Department  labs  was 
also  established.  Last,  the  Energy  De- 
partment win  be  required  to  submit  a 
5-year  plan  annually  to  ensure  that 
adequate  plarmlng  and  funding  exists. 
These   are   significant   steps   which 
will  go  a  long  way  In  restoring  the  en- 
vironment, as  well  as  the  credibility, 
safety,  and  efficiency  of  the  Energy 
Department's   nuclear   weapons   com- 
plex. I  am  pleased  that  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  Is 
building  upon  these  efforts.  Our  staffs 
have  worked  closely  on  these  matters 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee's leadership  for  this  cooperation. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  for  its 
efforts  In  the  area  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex.  Again,  I  urge  the 
committee  to  make  up  the  shortfall  of 
$300  million  for  cleanup. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  diligent  efforts  to  correct  the 
enormous  problems  of  our  Nation's 
nuclear  weapons  complex.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  area.  I  commend  him 
on  those  efforts. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
once  again  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  full  cooperation.  I  appreciate 
the  colloquy  that  we  have  just  entered 
into  in  this  regard.  Last  but  not  least. 
I  think  we  are  beginning  to  have  a 
total  understanding  in  the  entire 
Senate  of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem that  for  too  long  has  not  received 
the  attention  It  deserved. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  efforts 
and  consideration. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
moment,  I  will  submit  an  amendment. 
First,  I  would  like  If  I  could  to  paint 
a  little  composite  picture  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  what  my 
amendment  would  attempt  to  do  with 
this  particular  department. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful, thanks  to  the  managers  of  the 
two  appropriation  bills,  bills  thus  far. 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  bill 
yesterday,  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture appropriation  as  of  today. 
This  is  my  third  in  a  series  of  amend- 
ments. Once  again.  I  will  attempt  on 
all  of  the  13  appropriation  bills  to  add 
this  particular  amendment  to  those 
bills  limiting  and  capping  the  number 
of  consulting  dollars  that  can  be  au- 
thorized by  a  department,  by  an 
agency,  limited  to  that  amount  that 
the  agency  or  department  requests  in 
their  fiscal  year  appropriation  re- 
quests coming  up. 

For  example.  In  this  fiscal  year 
coming  up.  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  this  bill  under  consideration  now 
by  the  Senate  is  making  the  request 
for  $38,271,000  for  consultants  for  prl- 
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vate  contractors,  for  advice,  and  for 
their  expertise  and  knowledge.  That  is 
fine.  I  have  no  argument  with  that. 

The  problem,  though,  Mr.  President, 
is  this  particular  department,  as  are 
all  departments  of  Government,  is 
overextending  their  consulting  ac- 
count—sometimes twice  as  much, 
sometimes  as  much  as  three  times  as 
much.  They  are  requesting  $36  million 
this  year.  Last  year,  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  GAO,  this  same  department 
spent  Just  for  consultants  $151  million, 
many  more  times  than  the  request. 

How  do  they  obtain  these  extra 
funds?  Well,  they  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  And  Paul  is  usually  that  private 
consultant,  that  buddy,  that  little  con- 
sulting operation,  sole-source  con- 
tracts, where  these  very  lucrative  sole- 
source  consulting  contracts  are  grant- 
ed. 

The    Department    of    Energy    has 

17.041  employees.  They  spend  each 
year  $637,000,000  on  their  own  payroll. 
About  4  percent  of  their  budget  is 
spent  on  the  Federal  payroll,  the  civil 
scrv&nts 

Now.  they  spent  $14.9  billion  in  1988 
on  contractors,  private  contractors. 
These  are  not  necessarily  Just  consult- 
ants. I  am  simply  getting  to  the  issue 
of  consultants  that  they  are  request- 
ing saying  there  must  be  a  cap  on 
those  consultants. 

Another  thing  that  our  committee 
has  just  turned  up  is  tliat  during  the 
transition— think  about  this — between 
President  Reagan  and  President  Bush 
at  the  Department  of  Energy  to  guide 
the  transition  team,  that  group  of 
people  in  between  the  Reagan  and  the 
Bush  people,  who  guided  those  teams, 
who  told  them  how  to  make  the  tran- 
sition, who  told  them  what  to  do,  who 
told  them  how  to  do  contracts,  and 
who  told  them  how  to  grant  consult- 
ing contracts,  were  none  other  than 
private  consulting  firms.  No  one  in 
OMB  that  we  know  of  made  this  help- 
ful transition  between  Mr.  Reagan, 
Mr.  Bush,  and  DOE.  But  literally  pri- 
vate consulting  firms  were  hired  to 
guide  the  new  people  in  the  transition. 

If  that  does  not  sound  like  a  conflict 
I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Further,  we  see  that  over  50  percent 
of  E>epartment  of  Energy's  budget  is 
spent  outside  the  £>epartment  for  pri- 
vate contractors  and  private  consult- 
ants. 

Our  question  today:  What  are  these 

17.042  Federal  employees  doing  if  this 
amount  of  their  budget  is  being  spent 
for  the  private  consultants  and  the 
private  contractors? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  submit 
my  amendment.  Before  I  do,  I  would 
like  to  say  this  amendment  has  four 
parts.  It  says  that  a  Department  may 
spend  no  more  than  their  request  for 
consultants:  second,  that  every  quarter 
that  Department  must  submit  to  the 
Comptroller  General  the  nimiber  of 
contracts,  the  name  of  the  contracts 


that  they  have  signed,  who  the  con- 
tract is  with;  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
tract; and  the  Justification  for  going 
outside  the  Government,  that  it 
cannot  be  done  inside  the  Gfovemment 
by  the  Federal  work  force. 

Those  four  components  are  definite- 
ly, I  might  say,  going  to  draw  the 
wrath  of  all  of  the  bureaucracies,  all 
of  the  agencies,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ments, and  they  are  going  to  come  for- 
ward with  every  excuse,  every  excuse 
imaginable,  saying,  "We  cannot  ad- 
minister this;  it  is  too  much  paper- 
work." What  they  really  want  is  this 
total  flexibility,  unaccountabllity,  to 
spend  literally  billions  and  billions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  which  is  beyond  the 
view  and  the  purview  of  the  Congress 
to  have  checks  and  balances. 

AMEITDIfElfT  HO.  440 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment.  Once  again, 
I  will  offer  it  on  the  13  appropriation 
bills,  and  I  send  this  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Prtor] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  440. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Not  more  than  $36,271,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  advisory  or  assistance  services  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

(bXl)  Not  later  than  20  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  quarter,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  (A)  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  amounts  obligated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  department  during  that  quar- 
ter for  the  procurement  of  advisory  and  as- 
sistance service,  and  (B)  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  report  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  Each  report  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include  a  list  with  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

(A)  AU  contracts  awarded  for  the  procure- 
ment of  advisory  and  assistance  services 
during  the  quarter  and  the  amount  of  each 
contract. 

(B)  The  purpose  of  each  contract. 

(C)  The  Justification  for  the  award  of 
each  contract  and  the  reason  the  work 
cannot  be  performed  by  civil  servants. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  review  the  reports  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)  and  transmit  to 
Congress  any  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions the  Comptroller  General  considers  ap- 
propriate regarding  the  matter  contained  in 
such  reports. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  not  seen  this  amendment  until 
today,  although  I  am  generally  famil- 


iar with  and  in  sympathy  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  been  doing  on  other  appropria- 
tion bills.  Frankly,  I  have  no  idea 
whether  it  woiiu  with  the  Department 
of  Eiiergy  or  not.  I  hope  it  does,  be- 
cause I  am  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  I  cannot 
give  him  a  promise  that  if  we  take  it  to 
conference,  it  will  survive  there,  be- 
cause you  have  to  look  at  individual 
programs  and  determine  whether  they 
can  be  done  by  other  consultants. 

For  example,  one  question  that  came 
to  mind  is,  do  the  contractors  who  run 
our  nuclear  weapons  plant  constitute 
assistance  or  advisory  services  with 
the  Department  of  Energy?  I  think 
not.  That  question  may  be  answered, 
but  that  is  simply  the  first  threshold 
question  that  pops  into  mind.  But 
with  the  view  that  I  am  sympathetic 
with  it,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  look  at  it  in  light  of 
trying  to  make  it  work  in  conference, 
and  arguing  on  its  behalf,  if  in  fact  it 
presents  no  unsurmountable  problems. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  and  I  am 
sure  that  Senator  Pryor  has  been 
very  effective  in  giving  notice  and  get- 
ting accomplishments  at  the  same 
time  of  reducing  the  costs  of  Govern- 
ment. I  go  back  far  enough  to  remem- 
ber when  consultants  were  used  as  a 
temporary  ad  hoc  type  of  persotmel, 
that  reduced  the  costs  of  Government 
by  not  hiring  permanent  personnel. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  things  in  bureauc- 
racy, we  should  review  it  from  time  to 
time,  because  it  has  lost  that  entire 
concept  now  or  lost  it  mainly  in  the 
practice  that  these  consultants  now 
become  year-roimd,  year  after  year 
and  they  become  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent establishment.  In  many  ways 
they  are  used  to  circumvent  the  merit 
system  and  a  lot  of  other  perversions 
of  what  had  originally  been  a  very  ap- 
propriate objective,  and  reason  for 
using  consultants. 

Now,  I  am  making  a  very  broad 
statement  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
very  able  consultants  performing  in 
the  original  concept  of  that  type  of  po- 
litical activity  or  public  activity. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  persistence,  and  I  Join  with  our 
chairman  in  indicating  my  willingness 
to  accept  this  amendment  represent- 
ing the  minority  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  both  the  managers,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  for  accepting  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  correct 
the  record,  Mr.  President. 

My  very  good  friend  from  Oregon, 
Senator  Hatitkld,  implied  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  had  been  ef- 
fective in  cutting  back  the  cost  of  con- 
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sultants  for  the  Federal  Government. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  have  been  ef- 
fective. I  have  been  in  this  issue  now 
for  10  years,  and  I  have  tried  every 
conceivable  way,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon,  every  conceivable 
way.  to  find  the  mechanism  of.  one, 
identifying  the  consultant;  two,  to  see 
why  so  many  are  justified,  and.  three, 
to  see  how  we  cannot  get  some  ac- 
countability. 

I  have  not  been  effective.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  thinking  that  I  have, 
but  no  one  has  been  effective.  This 
does  not  make  us  give  up  trying.  We 
have  to  keep  trying  to  find  a  way.  and 
this  is  a  new  concept,  to  say  you 
cannot  spend  any  more  than  you  have 
requested  and  to,  every  quarter,  make 
them  file  with  the  Comptroller  Gener 
al  what  those  contracts  are  for.  the 
justification,  and  the  purpose.  That  is 
what  these  amendments  do.  I  deeply 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Will    the   Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  HATFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  my 
point  is,  look  how  much  faster  they 
would  have  grown  if  you  had  not  been 
there  making  those  attacks  on  that 
practice. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

If  I  might  respond  to  something  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  man 
ager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Johnston. 
said.  He  said  we  do  not  know  if  we  can 
keep  this  amendment  in  conference.  I 
want  to  ask  this  question:  If  we  had  a 
roUcall  vote— and  I  have  not  asked  for 
a  roUcall  vote  in  the  Interior  on  that 
amendment  or  the  Agriculture  Depart 
ment— but  if  we  had  a  rollcall  vote  and 
if  on  that  rollcall  vote,  that  vote  went, 
say.  95  to  5.  would  that  help  to  keep 
this  amendment  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  my  dear 
friend.  I  have  stated  that  I  personally 
agreed  with  the  thrust  of  it,  and  I 
would  vote  for  it  if  the  amendment 
were  up.  Indeed,  I  already  said  I  would 
accept  it.  The  question  is.  Will  it 
work?  Because  some  kind  of  things 
have  to  be  done  by  consultants.  I  have 
not  even  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

I  might  ask  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
and  he  might  say.  "That  is  a  good 
idea;  we  wUl  do  it  and  make  it  work." 
He  might  say.  "Look,  we  will  have  to 
shut  down  all  our  nuclear  weapons  be- 
cause the  country  is  going  to  be  devoid 
of  defense."  I  do  not  think  he  will  say 
that  either,  but  if  he  said  that,  even  if 
we  had  100  to  nothing  vote,  I  would 
feel  constrained  to  yield  to  the  public 
interest.  But  my  desire  Is  to  make  it 
work  and  to  try  to  find  ways  to  make 
it  work,  and  I  am  for  it,  so  to  have 
somebody  else  for  it  would  just  make 
me  feel  no  better  than  I  already  feel. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  my  good  friend.  His 
word  is  that  he  is  going  to  try  to  keep 
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this  amendment  in  conference.  That  is 
good  enough  for  me. 

I  will  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I 
suggest  that  when  you  call  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Secretary  is  more  apt  to  say,  more 
likely  to  say  what  you  said  formerly, 
rather  than  later.  I  think  he  is  going 
to  say— I  should  have  said  in  the 
latter-I  think  he  is  likely  to  say  that 
the  whole  Department  is  going  to 
close  do*-n  if  this  amendment  is  there, 
and  that  they  will  probably  have  to 
turn  off  all  the  lights  in  America,  be- 
cause nothing  is  going  to  work.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  work,  and  I  hope 
he  will  give  us  his  cooperation  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  think  he  will.  I  should  advert 
to  one  problem  here,  and  that  is  that 
in  these  very  technical  fields,  for  ex- 
ample, nuclear  waste,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  has  been  unable  to  fill  many  of 
its  top  positions  because  they  are 
highly  technical,  highly  skilled,  and 
people  simply  will  not  take  the  job  for 
the  amount  that  it  will  pay. 

I  have  personally  been  involved  in 
trying  to  recruit  candidates,  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Waste. 
We  have  identified  a  number  of  highly 
qualified  candidates,  and  they  were 
unable  to  take  it.  One.  a  former  staff 
director  of  our  own  committee,  said  he 
would  like  to  do  it.  that  it  offered  a 
great  challenge,  and  he  could  not  be- 
cause he  had  kids  in  college  and  could 
not  work  for  whatever  the  salary  was. 
which  sounds  like  a  princely  sum  out- 
side of  the  Beltway,  but  to  him  at  least 
aind  to  the  other  candidates,  it  does 
not,  and  in  some  instances  where  you 
have  to  secure  the  expertise,  that  has 
been  the  only  solution. 

So,  we  do  not  want  to  hurt,  for  ex- 
ample, the  cleanup  efforts  on  nuclear 
waste  which  happens  to  be  an  example 
that  comes  to  mind  by  serving  an  also 
important  need  to  cut  down  on  these 
services. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  tharik 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  440)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  extend  my  appreciation  and 
that  of  Senator  Glenn  to  Senator 
McCain  who  kindly  permitted  us  to  go 
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prior  to  him.  with  the  understanding 
being  that  we  will  be  very  brief  which 
we  will  be.  but  I  do  appreciate  it,  and  I 
know  that  Senator  Glenn  does  as  well. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  44  1 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  to  dredge  the 

Ashtabula  River) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Glenn  and 
myself,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     Ohio     [Mr.     Metz- 
enbaum],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Glenn,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  441. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  20,  line  9.  immediately  following 
the  colon,  insert  the  following:  'Provided 
further.  That  $300,000  of  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  for  dredging  of  the  Ashtubula 
River,  Ohio:". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
eliminated  an  earmark  of  $300,000.  a 
very,  very  small  sum  by  our  standards 
around  here,  to  undertake  a  very  im- 
portant dredging  project  in  Ashtabula. 
OH.  Although  the  sum  is  a  small  one, 
this  dredge  project  is  an  interim,  emer- 
gency measure  needed  to  permit  the 
continued  passage  of  vessels  on  the 
Ashtabula  River,  pending  final  study 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
on  a  much  larger  dredging  project  to 
remove  toxic  sediments  from  the  river 
bottom. 

This  is  a  most  urgent  project  given 
the  fact  that  the  river  has  not  been 
dredged  for  at  least  20  years.  Boating 
and  tourism,  which  have  become  Ash- 
tabula's primary  Industry  and  source 
of  revenue,  are  about  to  come  to  a 
screeching  halt  because  of  river  shoal- 
ing. 

The  project  is  supported  by  both  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  USEPA. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  and  urge  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  to  support  the 
House  position  on  this  matter  when 
the  bill  goes  to  conference.  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  see  fit  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  understand  he  has 
some  reservations  about  it.  I  would 
hope  he  would  address  himself  to  his 
views  after  we  hear  from  my  colleague 

from  Ohio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief. 


UM  I 


Boating  and  recreational  activities 
surrounding  water  are  a  very  big  in- 
dustry on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  lakes 
of  Lake  Superior.  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario  form  the  largest 
freshwater  body  of  lakes  all  coimected 
together  in  the  whole  world. 

One  of  the  major  stops  for  cruising 
and  for  recreational  activities  and  for 
boating  activities  is  the  area  around 
Ashtabula. 

During  the  years  things  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  deal  with  at  all, 
not  their  fault,  the  storms  and  erosion 
and  sediment  and  things  like  that, 
take  a  toll  on  the  ability  of  the  harbor 
there  and  the  river  there  to  really  be 
used  for  recreational  and  boating  ac- 
tivities as  a  major  stop  on  this  whole 
Great  Lakes  waterway. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  an  important  project  of  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  concern  to 
the  people  of  northeast  Ohio.  The 
Ashtabula  River,  which  flows  into 
Lake  Erie,  is  currently  choked  with 
sediments  and  toxic  materials  that 
have  acciunulated  since  the  river  was 
last  dredged  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  the  1960's.  With  the  buildup 
of  sediments,  depths  on  the  river  now 
range  from  0  to  28  feet.  The  city  of 
Ashtabula  depends  on  tourism  and 
recreational  boating.  However,  boats 
are  unable  to  navigate  the  river.  Funds 
are  desperately  needed  to  dredge  the 
river. 

Local  leaders  are  making  every 
effort  to  make  progress  on  this 
project.  Their  efforts  have  been 
thwarted  by  a  conflict  between  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA]. 
Navigation  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Corps  and  the  presence  of  toxic  sedi- 
ments involves  EPA.  Neither  agency  is 
willing  to  take  full  responsibility  for 
cleaning  out  the  Ashtabula  River  and 
no  action  has  been  taken. 

I  believe  that  this  funding  can  pro- 
vide immediate  relief  for  the  current 
situation  without  affecting  the  envi- 
rorunental  problems  which  are  of 
great  concern.  These  funds  wiU  allow 
for  partial  dredging  of  the  river.  Al- 
though a  more  complete  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  Ashtabula  River  is 
needed  and  efforts  in  this  regard  will 
continue,  I  believe  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  said, 
with  the  buildup  of  sediment  depths  in 
the  river  now  ranging  from  0  to  28 
feet,  it  really  is  cutting  into  the  ability 
of  Ashtabula  to  be  a  recreational 
center  and  fimds  are  desperately 
needed  to  dredge  the  river. 

The  local  leaders  can  make  some  ef- 
forts, as  they  have  through  the  years, 
but  occasionaUy  this  gets  beyond  their 
abUity  to  handle,  and  that  is  the  situa- 
tion we  have  right  now. 

There  has  been  a  conflict  between 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  En»A 
as  to  responsibility.  We  believe  that  is 


being  worked  out  now  and  I  believe 
the  fund  can  provide  immediate  relief 
for  the  current  situation  without  af- 
fecting the  envirorunental  problems 
which  are  of  great  concern. 

These  funds  will  allow  for  a  partial 
dredge  of  the  river  to  get  them  back  in 
operation,  although  a  more  complete 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  Ashta- 
bula River  is  needed  and  efforts  in  this 
regard  will  continue. 

I  believe  it  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  I  certainly 
support  the  effort  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAim  is  making  to  get  this  done. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  familiar  with  this  project  before 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Ohio  spoke  to  us  about  it,  but  we  are 
much  familiar  with  it  now  than  we 
were  before.  Indeed,  they  make  a  very 
strong  case  as  to  its  importance. 

Frankly,  we  have  deleted  wholesale 
number  of  projects  that  were  included 
in  the  House  bill  that  will  be  consid- 
ered in  conference  simply  under  budg- 
etary constraints,  and  we  would  resist 
including  back  any  at  this  point  in  the 
proceedings,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  case  they  have  made  for  the  par- 
ticular project  is  a  very  strong  one.  We 
will  take  those  words  ringing  in  our 
ears  to  conference  and  will  consider 
this  certainly  in  a  very  sympathetic 
way. 

I  must  say  that  the  distinguished 
Congressman  Dennis  Ek:KART  from 
this  district  has  spoken  with  me  about 
that  and  explained  in  even  more  detail 
about  the  important  nature  of  this 
project,  and  so  we  will  take  his  words 
as  well  to  conference  with  us. 

So  I  hope  in  that  light  that  the  Sen- 
ator could  see  fit  to  take  our  assur- 
ances of  our  sympathy  with  the 
project.  While  it  has  not  ripened  into 
a  full  commitment  to  grow,  it  is  a  com- 
mitment to  look  with  the  utmost  care 
and  with  his  interest  in  mind,  as  I 
always  have  his  interest  in  mind. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether, and  I  know  Senator  Glenn  has 
worked  with  the  manager  of  the  bill 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  We  are 
good  friends  and  with  his  personal  as- 
surance that  he  will  look  out  for  our 
concerns  and  interests  and  try  to  be 
helpful,  and  I  assume  he  is  speaking 
for  the  minority  manager  of  the  bill  as 
well,  who  is  shaking  his  head  "no,"  but 
I  know  he  is  doing  it  facetiously,  I  will 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Glenn  and 
myself  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
the  record  show  that  I,  too,  will  be 
very  responsive  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 


Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  coming  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Hatch 
and  25  other  cosponsors. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  start  out 
by 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  sending  the  amendment  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
sending  an  amendment 

amendment  no.  444 

(Purpose:  to  delay  for  1  year  the  provision 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  of  1988) 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  start 
out  by  expressing  my  regrets,  not  my 
apologies,  but  my  regrets,  at  bringing 
up  this  amendment  at  this  time  on  the 
particular  bill.  I  do  not  like  to.  I  think 
that  all  of  us  are  opposed  to  bringing 
up  amendments  which  are  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  at  hand,  and  I  recog- 
nize the  pressing  legislative  schedule 
that  exists  between  now  and  the  end 
of  next  when  we  intend  to  go  out  into 
recess. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  on 
this  issue  of  catastrophic  health  care 
legislation,  a  number  of  events  have 
taken  place  which  have  compelled  me 
to  bring  up  this  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  I  said  at 
the  time  of  the  last  vote  in  June  that  I 
would  not  give  up  on  this  issue,  that  I 
would  continue  to  press  until  the  sen- 
iors of  this  Nation,  including  the  19 
million  who  are  represented  in  the  co- 
alition which  I  humbly  represent,  get 
justice. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding,  and  I 
have  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  what  I 
heard  generally  described  about  what 
he  is  trying  to  do.  I  think  all  of  us  rec- 
ognize that  this  business  of  cata- 
strophic health  care  needs  to  be 
redone  and  some  relief  given  to  our 
seniors. 

I  would  urge  my  friend  not  to  do  it 
on  this  bill,  first,  because  it  is  an  ap- 
propriations bill  and  indeed  we  should 
not  legislate  on  it;  second,  because  it 
would  bust  our  budget. 

We  are  right  up  to  the  edge  on  our 
budget  allocation  and  there  is  not  any 
room  and  to  the  extent  we  did  any- 
thing it  would  make  the  whole  bill 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  I  have 
to  defend  the  bill  against  a  point  of 
order,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  legislation. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  not  another  way, 
another  place,  another  time  to  get  this 
considered? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  with  my 
regrets.  My  response  is  I  know  of  no 
other  vehicle.  There  was  a  commit- 
ment made  by  this  body  in  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate      resolution      which      was 
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dropped  In  conference  that  something 
would  be  done  about  this  issue  by  Sep- 
tember. Clearly  there  is  nothing  going 
to  be  done  by  September  on  this  Issue. 
No.  1;  No.  2  is  the  whole  philosophy  of 
collecting  taxes  from  senior  citizens  in 
order  to  buildup  a  trust  fund  in  order 
to  disguise  the  size  of  the  deficit  is  re- 
pugnant to  this  Senator  and  so  is  it  to 
all  of  our  senior  citizens. 

We  believe  that  taxes  should  be  col- 
lected in  order  to  be  paid  out  in  bene 
fits,  not  to  disguise  the  size  of  the 
budget  deficit.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  time  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
recognize  that  there  are  more  Impor- 
tant problems  then  just  a  phony  way 
of  disguising  the  budget  deficit.  No.  1; 
and  No.  2  is.  this  issue  of  the  burden 
that  we  are  placing  on  senior  citizens 
far  transcends  a  $3  billion  budget  dif- 
ferential. I  would  be  glad,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  to  suggest  a  series  of 
ways  that  we  could  make  up  for  at 
least  partially  this  deficit  problem 
that  we  are  facing. 

So.  with  greatest  respect  and  with 
greatest  appreciation  for  the  problems 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
my  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member.  Senator  Hatfield,  face  on 
this  Issue.  I  cannot  In  good  conscience 
tell  19  million  senior  citizens  that  we 
are  going  out  of  session  In  August 
without  at  least  addressing  this  Issue 
one  more  time,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  fact.  I  teU  my  coUeague.  I  believe 
that  this  time  we  have  sufficient  votes. 
The  last  time  we  only  got  49  votes. 
This  time  I  believe  we  will  have  more 
than  50. 

Does  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Oregon  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  the 
Senator  to  yield  for  just  a  minute. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  very 
sympathetic  and  I  think  I  have  estab- 
lished my  record  on  that  in  support  of 
his  efforts. 

But  I  just  want  to  Indicate,  too,  I 
think  there  Is  a  flip  side  to  the  coin  in 
raising  this  at  this  time  to  send  a 
signal  to  the  people  who  are  involved, 
the  senior  citizens,  raising  their  expec- 
Utlons.  raising  their  hopes,  that  some- 
how we  have  done  something  very  sub- 
stantive to  address  the  issue. 

I  only  want  to  remind  the  Senator 
that  even  if  it  were  raised  as  he  In- 
tends to  do  and  It  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly with  the  a  record  vote  and  every- 
thing that  goes  with  it,  I  only  want  to 
remind  the  Senator  that  the  House 
functions  under  different  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. I  would  say  there  Is  about  a 
1.000-to-l  chance  that  this  would  ever 
survive  the  conference,  not  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  on  the  proce- 
dures that  the  House  operates  under. 
This  Is  obviously  legislation  on  appro- 
priations. Now  the  House  very  selec- 
tively applies  that  rule  over  on  our 
side. 

But  I  only  want  to  say  that  from  my 
judgment    In    having   dealt    with   the 
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conferences  with  the  House  for  many, 
many  years  now  on  appropriations 
measures,  where  there  is  something 
that  is  controversial  or  something  like 
that,  they  immediately  say.  "Oh,  but 
we  cant  take  this  amendment  because 
it  is  an  amendment  that  would  be 
ruled  out  of  order.  It  violates  our  rules 
of  procedure."  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  And 
they  win  more  of  their  battles  on  the 
procedural  issue  than  they  ever  do 
with  us  In  conference  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  or  on  the  substantive  Issue. 

I  just  merely  want  to  say,  then,  all 
of  a  sudden  their  hopes  are  raised  In 
the  elderly,  in  the  senior  population 
out  there  •  and  dashed  in  the  next 
minute  because  it  has  been  dropped  in 
conference,  not  because  we  are  ad- 
dressing the  merits,  but  merely  be- 
cause of  procedures. 

I  think  there  is  a  flip  side  in  the 
signal.  I  think  it  is  fine  to  send  a  signal 
of  something  positive,  something  that 
is  moving  in  their  direction.  But  if  we 
have  a  pretty  good  estimate  that  it  is 
never  going  to  come  into  fruition,  then 
I  question  the  kind  of  signal  we  are 
sending  in  terms  of  what  then  Is  a  let- 
down after  the  rise  of  expectation. 
That  is  the  only  point  I  would  like  to 
share. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  With  the  greatest  re- 
spect to  the  knowledge,  experience, 
and  service  of  my  friend  from  Oregon. 
I  do  not  disagree  with  anything  that 
he  said. 

Let  me  remind  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  a  signal  has  already  been  sent.  A 
signal  was  sent  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  couple  of  days 
ago.  That  signal  would  not  be  accepted 
over  here  either.  I  know  that  this  body 
would  not  agree  to  such  a  proposal  as 
was  passed  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  So  the  hopes  of  many  sen- 
iors were  dashed  a  couple  of  days  ago 
concerning  this  Issue  because  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
my  view,  passed  by  a  very  narrow  19  to 
17  vote  one  of  the  most  onerous  bur- 
dens that  could  be  placed  on  senior 
citizens  in  this  country. 

So.  therefore,  although  I  certainly 
would  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Oregon  that  the  chances  of  this  legis- 
lation being  accepted  by  the  House  are 
minimal.  I  would  also  suggest  to  you 
that  a  countersignal  needs  to  be  sent. 
No.  1.  And,  No.  2.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  this  will  increase  the  pres- 
sures enormously  upon  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who. 
as  short  a  time  ago  as  a  month  or  so. 
would  not  even  address  the  issue  and 
are  now  frankly  very  deeply  concerned 
and  want  to  do  something. 

I  believe  that  if  we  send  a  signal  that 
we  are  delaying  the  implementation  of 
this  package,  at  least  as  a  body,  this 
body  wants  that  delay  achieved,  then  I 
would  suggest  it  could  do  a  great  deal 
of  good. 


I  would  also  finally  like  to  remind 
my  friend  from  Oregon,  the  senior  citi- 
zens sjid  their  representatives  here 
recognize  full  well  the  scenario  that  he 
described.  But  in  all  good  conscience,  I 
cannot  not  act  before  the  recess  with 
the  only  proposal  for  addressing  this 
issue  on  the  table  being  what  was 
passed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  couple  of  days  ago.  Because 
what  they  did.  In  my  mind,  is  absolute- 
ly unacceptable  in  that  they  decided 
to  do  several  things  which  I  will  go 
into  in  just  a  minute,  including  In- 
creasing the  burden  on  poor  Ameri- 
cans and  decreasing  it  on  wealthy 
Americans,  including  giving  seniors  a 
Hobsons  choice  of  being  a  part  of  this 
catastrophic  Illness  program  or  if  they 
choose  to  get  out  of  it  then  they  would 
lose  their  part  B  benefits.  An  unac- 
ceptable choice  for  all  seniors. 

So  I  would  again  like  to  thank  my 
friend  from  Oregon  and  tell  him  that  I 
intend  to  press  ahead  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  also  would  be  glad  to  keep 
debate  to  a  minimum  so  that  we  can 
return  to  the  bill  and  return  to  the  Im- 
portant business  of  this  body  before 
we  leave  it  at  the  end  of  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  which  I  referred  to 
earlier  was  offered  by  the  Senate  lead- 
ership. It  Instructed  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  address  Issues  reducing  the 
premium  and  making  the  act  volun- 
tary by  September  1989.  I  emphasize 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  was 
to  reduce  the  premium  and  make  the 
act  voluntary  by  September  1989. 
That  gives  us  approximately  5  or  6 
working  days  in  order  to  do  so.  unless 
action  Is  taken  while  we  are  in  the 
August  recess,  which  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  more  about  the 
Ways  and  Means  proposal.  After  an  in- 
credible display  of  gridlock  in  that 
committee,  by  a  19  to  17  vote,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  Ways  and 
Means  acted  and  they  reduced  the 
surtax  by  50  percent.  How  did  they  do 
that?  By  Increasing  the  burden  of  part 
B  on  poor  citizens  and  dramatically  in- 
creasing that,  almost  doubling  the 
part  B  premium  that  all  poor  and  low- 
Income  seniors  will  have  to  pay.  I 
think  that  Is.  frankly,  incredible.  It  re- 
duces the  value  of  the  prescription 
drug  portion  of  the  act.  It  places  a 
large  chunk  of  the  program  under  part 
A.  Now,  let  me  repeat:  it  places  a  large 
chunk  of  the  program  under  part  A, 
which  spells  out  an  Increase  In  the 
FICA  obligation  of  nearly  $2  billion  in 
1990. 

What  that  does,  Mr.  President,  It  de- 
stroys the  precept  of  the  entire  cata- 
strophic Illness  legislation  which  said 
that  the  seniors  will  pay  for  their  ben- 
efits. We  now.  if  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  proposal  is  accepted,  place 
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that  burden,  at  least  part  of  that 
burden,  on  all  taxpaying  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  what  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  wants 
to  do,  I  think  that  that  is  something 
that  may  be  considered.  But  let  us  not 
do  it  in  some  kind  of  package  proposal 
basically  violating  the  entire  precept 
or  reneging  on  the  basic  precept  of 
this  legislation. 

The  worst  part,  Mr.  President,  is  of 
course  the  business  of  giving  the  sen- 
iors the  option  of  opting  out  of  the 
program.  If  we  really  want  to  give  the 
seniors  the  option  of  opting  out  of  the 
program  let  us  create  a  part  C,  as  one 
of  my  colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  proposed.  Let  us  create  a 
part  C  and  give  them  that  part  so  that 
they  can  choose  whether  they  want  to 
be  a  part  of  the  program  or  not.  Do 
not  make  it  part  B.  If  you  make  it  part 
B,  they  lose  so  many  benefits  that 
they  carmot  otherwise  afford.  We  are 
giving  them  a  Hobson's  choice  which 
they  carmot  accept  either.  So,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
do  that  to  them. 

As  I  mentioned,  it  is  now  July  27.  We 
have  5  or  6  legislative  days  before 
August.  We  need  to  send  a  clear  signal 
as  to  what  this  body  needs  to  do, 
wants  to  do,  to  address  the  issue  that 
demands  being  addressed. 

The  day  prior  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  June  11,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  look  at  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  the  supplemen- 
tal premium— a  proposal  offered  in  the 
belief  that  the  revenues  being  collect- 
ed exceeded  the  amount  needed  to 
keep  an  adequate  reserve— the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  released  new 
estimates  showing  that  the  program  is 
not  overfimded.  Indeed,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  dramatically  underfunded,  and 
the  costs  of  the  prescription  drug  pro- 
gram far  exceed  those  originally  esti- 
mated. That  really  should  not  have 
surprised  any  of  us  because  there  has 
never  been  a  health  benefit  program 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  did  not,  over  time,  dra- 
matically exceed  original  estimates. 

According  to  the  CBO,  in  1993,  the 
first  full  year  of  the  prescription  drug 
program,  it  will  be  running  a  deficit  of 
$4.7  billion  and,  instead  of  having  a 
contingency  margin  of  50  percent  as 
scheduled  in  the  law,  it  will  actually 
have  a  contingency  margin  of  97  per- 
cent. Yes,  97  percent. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Did  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
ask  me  to  yield  for  a  question  or  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  comment  in  reply  to  what 
the  Senator  had  to  say.  When  he 
spoke  about  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  coming  up  with  a  proposal 
unacceptable  to  him.  Let  us  have  it 
clearly  understood  that  on  June  7  the 


Senate  instructed  the  Fiiuince  Com- 
mittee to  come  back  with  an  alterna- 
tive proposal  for  this  body.  We  have 
relied  in  good  faith  on  that  commit- 
ment and  we  went  to  work  on  it.  We 
have  heard  from  more  than  30  wit- 
nesses. We  have  met  with  innumerable 
interest  groups  on  this  issue.  We  want 
to  be  responsible  in  what  we  bring 
back  to  this  institution. 

That  means  we  have  to  have  the 
time  to  get  the  information  from  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  as  to  what  each 
of  several  options  cost  and  what  reve- 
nues they  will  require  in  order  to  meet 
the  deficit  offset  requirements  of  the 
Budget  Act.  In  my  view,  we  must  be  in 
compliance  with  the  Budget  Act  as  we 
respond  to  the  concerns  and  the  needs 
of  older  Americans.  That  is  what  we 
have  set  out  to  do. 

Major  changes  are  being  proposed 
on  the  House  side.  Regardless  of 
whether  they  are  accepted,  an  effort  is 
being  made.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  also  malcing  an  effort.  And 
now  the  Senator  is  trying  to  cut  that 
effort  short,  circumventing  the  direc- 
tions of  this  body. 

We  have  expended  considerable 
effort  to  respond  to  the  instructions  of 
this  body  to  develop  an  alternative 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  that.  We 
will  be  back  here  in  September  with  a 
responsible  proposal  for  this  body  to 
consider. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  this  Institution,  which  we 
tried,  in  good  faith,  to  accomplish. 

For  my  colleague  to  come  in  at  the 
last  minute  and  try  to  short  circuit 
that  effort  after  his  amendment  lost 
in  June  is,  frankly,  a  serious  mistake 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Let  me  respond  by 
saying  it  might  have  been  an  expres- 
sion of  good  faith  as  concerns  that 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  If  It 
had  been  preserved  in  conference.  I 
was  told  there  was  no  attempt  even 
made  that  that  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  would  have  been  preserved 
so  that  we  would  at  least  have  had  a 
resolution  to  work  by.  Indeed,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  had  a  hearing  on 
June  11.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  kind  enough  to 
let  me  testify. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  the  com- 
mittee hearing  to  be  held  was  because 
we  were  going  to  look  at  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  supplemental  premi- 
um. That  was  what  I  read  in  the  media 
as  being  quoted  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Unfortunately,  the  day  before  the 
hearing  was  held  it  was  discovered 
that  the  costs  of  the  program  dramati- 
cally exceeded  the  present  estimates, 
CBO  estimates  of  the  surtax.  And  I 
happen  to  have  observed,  or  heard  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Finance  Committee 


called  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  30  witnesses  that  the  chair- 
man describes,  who  appeared  before 
him,  at  least  20  of  them  representiiig 
millions  and  millions  of  seniors,  called 
for  the  adoption  of  a  delay  for  a  year 
so  we  can  sort  this  program  out. 

I  suggest  since  Jime  7,  one,  the  indi- 
cation that  this  Senator  has  had  is 
that  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion was  dropped  in  conference,  which 
means  that  the  conferees  had  not  even 
the  support  of  that. 

Second,  there  has  been  one  hearing 
in  which  the  entire  precept  of  the 
hearing  was  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat 
by  CBO's  estimates  the  day  before  the 
hearing  took  place.  So  far,  I  have 
heard  of  no.  zero,  proposal  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  or  the  distinguished 
chairman  or  others,  except  that  he 
says  he  can  work  it  out. 

I  am  gratified  that  yesterday  for  the 
first  time  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee said  to  me  that  he  would  allow  me 
to  work  with  him  to  try  to  address  this 
issue.  That  was  the  first  time  since  I 
have  brought  up  this  issue. 

I  do  appreciate  very  much  his  staff 
working  with  my  staff,  but  I  think  we 
could  have  probably  progressed  a  little 
more  between  June  7  and  today  if  I 
had  been  given  access,  to  helping  try 
to  address  this  issue. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  my 
staff  has  called  his  staff  repeatedly. 
Let  us  not  mislead  this  body. 

I  invited  the  Senator  to  testify 
before  the  Finance  Committee,  let  him 
speak  his  piece.  The  committee  also 
heard  from  all  kinds  of  organizations 
with  differing  viewpoints.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  will  be 
coming  up  with  an  alternative  that  Is 
responsible,  that  addresses  this  issue, 
and  does  it  in  a  way  that  will  result  in 
a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  supple- 
mental premium. 

I  can  assure  you  of  that. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  WeU,  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  did  not  have  time 
and  was  not  paying  full  attention  to 
my  remarks.  Let  me  remind  him.  I  did 
thank  him  for  allowing  me  to  testify 
before  the  committee.  I  did  state  that 
his  staff  has  worked  with  my  staff,  for 
which  I  am  deeply  appreciative. 

I  do  say  again  that  the  belief  of  the 
senior  citizens  that  have  approached 
me.  the  44  organizations  that  repre- 
sent 19  million  Americans,  is  they 
have  come  up  with  a  solution.  They 
have  a  solution,  I  say  to  the  chairman, 
and  I  suggest  very  strongly  that  we 
move  forward  on  that  rather  than 
having  one  hearing  which  was  based 
on  a  precept  which  was  flawed.  It 
turned  out  to  be  flawed.  And  during 
the  August  recess,  this  place  is  notori- 
ous for  not  moving  forward  in  finding 
solutions  to  problems. 

I  might  add  that  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  that  was  passed  by 
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this  body,  which  was  from  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  Republican  leader, 
said  "by  September. "  Not  'in,"  but 
"by"  September,  that  this  issue  would 
be  resolved. 

I  would  like  to  go  ahead  and  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  correct  the 
Senator  on  that  sUtement.  Not  "re- 
solved." It  would  be  "addressed."  We 
have  addressed  it,  we  are  working  on 
it,  ajid  we  are  progressing. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Perhaps  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee can  tell  me  what  progress  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  getting  necessary 
estimates  for  several  options.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  there  has  been  a  prob- 
lem with  Congressional  Budget  Office 
revisions  of  outlay  projections  and 
Joint  Tax  Committee  revisions  of  pro- 
jected revenues.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee is  dealing  with  reconciliation. 
We  have  the  resources  of  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  devoted  to  both  ef- 
forts, said  at  the  same  time,  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  is  helping  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  with  its  recon- 
ciliation makeup.  The  resources  of  the 
Treasury  Department  are  also  spread 
thin  In  dealing  both  with  catastrophic 
and  reconciliation.  Therefore  we  do 
not  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  give  you  all  the  information  that  is 
necessary  today  so  that  a  final  deci- 
sion can  be  made. 

But  I  want  to  be  certain  that  we 
come  back  to  the  Senate  with  a  re- 
sponsible answer  to  the  concerns  of 
the  elderly  citizens  of  this  country.  To 
do  that,  it  is  necessary  to  give  this 
process  a  chance  to  work. 

We  will  be  back  here  in  September 
with  some  recommendations. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
Coming  up  with  numbers  is.  frankly, 
not  satisfactory  to  this  Member,  nor  to 
a  great  majority  of  the  senior  citizens 
who  have  communicated  with  me  that 
they  see  no  progress. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  communicate  with 
those  senior  citizens'  organizations, 
they  as  well  as  me.  as  an  indication  of 
progress. 

I  do  not  think  coming  up  with  num- 
bers is.  frankly,  the  kind  of  progress 
they  want  to  see.  first. 

Many  of  those  people  are  already 
paying— those  that  pay  taxes  ahead  of 
time— are  already  making  some  pay 
ments  in  this  direction. 

Second  is.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  to 
all  Members  of  this  body,  that  up  to 
this  time  anyway,  in  fact  even  now, 
the  administration  opposes  this 
amendment.  The  administration  has 
opposed  doing  anything  about  this 
crime  that  has  been  inflicted  on  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country. 


We  have  been  stopf)ed  at  every  turn. 
I  have  also  been  unable  to  get  num- 
bers out  of  the  administration  be- 
cause, very  frankly,  they  have  not 
been  very  interested  in  providing  any 
so  that  we  can  work  more  and  move 
forward  on  it. 

But  the  fact  remains,  I  would  say  to 
the  chairman,  the  progress  we  have 
made  as  far  as  finding  numbers,  to  me 
is  not  sufficient.  Let  us  examine  what 
this  amendment  does  before  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  it  is  so  damaging.  This 
amendment,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
simply  delays  the  implementation  of 
the  program. 

It  does -not  cancel  the  program.  It 
delays  the  onerous  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram until  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  can  get  it 
sorted  out,  until  he  can  get  the  num- 
bers that  he  needs.  It  delays  every- 
thing but  the  three  critical  parts  of 
this  program.  It  does  not  cancel  them. 
It  does  not  stop  the  program.  In  fact, 
if  in  September,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  just  said,  he  comes  up 
with  a  solution,  then  clearly  this  pro- 
gram can  move  forward. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  preserve 
the  catastrophic  care  portion  of  the 
bill,  the  skilled  nursing  home  part  of 
the  bill  and  spousal  impoverishment, 
which  is  paid  for  by  the  $4.80  addition- 
al premium  already  paid  for  in  part  B, 
and  it  delays  the  rest  of  it  until  the 
distinguished  chairman  can  get  the 
numbers  sorted  out.  until  he  can  get 
the  required  facts  from  the  Treasury 
Department. 

But  what  I  want  to  do  is  take  this 
off  the  backs  of  the  seniors  of  this 
country  until  such  time  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  others  can  work  together 
and  come  up  with  what  will  be  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  of  our  seniors, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  today,  is 
that  it  is  not. 

I.  again,  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  who 
has  worked  very  hard  on  this  issue.  It 
is  a  very,  very  difficult  issue.  I  would 
suggest  to  him  that  by  enacting  a 
delay  in  the  implementation  of  all  the 
crucial  parts  of  the  program,  it  will 
impact  in  no  way  his  ability  to  move 
forward  and  come  up  with  an  overall 
solution  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  again, 
this  amendment  delays  for  a  year  the 
implementation  of  the  Medicare  provi- 
sions of  the  act  which  have  yet  to  be 
implemented.  It  retains  long-term  hos- 
pitalization, skilled  nursing  home  fa- 
cility benefits  which  have  come  on 
line,  in  addition  to  spousal  impoverish- 
ment protection,  and  it  retains  the  flat 
$4.80  a  month  premium  increase  under 
the  act  which  pays  in  full  for  these 
new  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  it  delays  the  surtax. 
The  surtax  is  what  has  created  the 


firestorm  out  there.  The  surtax,  so- 
called  rich  and  greedy  people  like  the 
National  Association  of  Retired  Feder- 
al Employees,  the  Mail  Handlers,  the 
National  Association  of  Postal  Work- 
ers Union,  the  Noncommissioned  Offi- 
cers Association,  the  National  League 
of  Postmasters,  the  National  Treasury 
Employees  Association— the  list  goes 
on  and  on— those  very  rich  and  greedy 
seniors.  Mr.  President,  do  not  want  it. 
They  do  not  think  they  deserve  it. 
They  do  not  think  they  were  consult- 
ed. They  want  to  be  consulted.  They 
want  this  act  changed,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  send  a  signal  if  we  are  going 
to  change  it  and,  until  we  do.  we  want 
to  delay  the  implementation  of  the  on- 
erous parts  of  this  act. 

(PURPOSE:  TO  DELAY  FOR  1  YEAR  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS or  THE  MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COV- 
ERAGE ACT  OP  I988I 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Hatch  and  25 
others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 
for  himself.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Heplin,  Mr.  Hol 
lings.  Mr.  McCoNNELL,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  DAmato.  Mr.  Domemici,  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  NicKLES.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Biden. 
Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Bryan, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
and  Mr.  Reid,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 444. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

SEC.        I  YEAR  DELAY  IN  MEDICARE  CATASTROPH- 
IC PROVISIONS. 

(a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  provide  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
protection  from  the  financial  ravages  of  an 
illness  that  results  in  a  long-term  hospitali- 
zation (provided  for  in  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988,  already  im- 
plemented); 

(2)  to  provide  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
protection  from  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  spousal  impoverishment— the  near 
total  liquidation  of  a  couple's  assets  in  order 
to  meet  the  income  eligibility  requirement 
for  long-term  care  benefits  through  the 
Medicaid  Program- by  permitting  the 
spouse  who  is  not  in  need  of  long-term  care 
services  to  retain  a  certain  level  of  assets 
and/or  income  (provided  for  in  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988.  to 
be  phased-in— beginning  in  September 
1989): 

(3)  to  permit  a  nominal,  flat,  increase  in 
Medicare  premiums  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
long-term  hospitalization  (provided  for  in 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988.  already  implemented): 

(4)  to  delay,  for  year,  implementation  of 
all  other  benefits  provided  for  In  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988; 
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(5)  to  delay,  for  a  year,  implementation  of 
the  supplemental  premium  provided  for  In 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988: 

(6)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  shall  study  both 
the  benefits,  financing  and  mandatory 
nature  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988. 

S[>eclfically.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  shall 
study  among  other  things  the  Act's  financ- 
ing mechanism.  And,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  analysis  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  any  other  relevant  studies 
and  cost  estimates  In  relation  to  the  bene- 
fits hereby  delayed,  shall  determine  the  ap- 
propriateness of  both; 

(7)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  by  January  1,  1991,  the  Senate  shall 
have  taken  the  appropriate  steps  to  reduce 
the  supplemental  premium  if  It  finds,  after 
studying  the  above  mentioned  analysis,  that 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  being  collect- 
ed under  the  Act  are  greater  than  the 
amount  needed  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  cov- 
erage provided  by  the  Act. 

(b)  Section  1833(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(c)),  as  inserted  by  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "1990" 
and  inserting  "1991"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "1990" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "1991"; 
and 

(in  paragraph  (3)(A)— 

(A)  by  strilUng  the  first  sentence, 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
succeeding  year"  the  first  place  it  appears 

and  inserting  "year  (beginning  with  1991)", 
and 

(C)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"succeeding  the  second  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)(b)  of  section  1861(t)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added  by  section 
202(a)(2)(C)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  "1990" 
and  inserting  "1991". 

(d)  Section  1834(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  202(bK4)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IXCMi).  by  striking  sub- 
clause (I)  and  (ID  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(I)  1991  Is  $600. 

"(II)  1992  is  $652.  and"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IMCKi)  by  striking  sub- 
clause (III)  and  redesignating  subclause  (IV) 
as  subclause  (III); 

(3)  in  paragraph  (IHCKUi).  by  striking 
"1992"  and  inserting  "1993"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2KCXU).  by  striking 
"1990".  "1991".  "1992".  and  "1993"  and  in- 
serting "1991".  "1992".  "1993".  and  "1994". 
respectively; 

(5)  In  paragraph  (SKA),  by  striking  "1992" 
and  inserting  "1993; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3KCXi).  by  striking 
"1990"  and  inserting  "1991"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (4XAKi).  by  striking 
"1990  or  1991"  and  inserting  "1991  or  1992"; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (7XB).  by  striking  "1991" 
and  inserting  "1992"; 

(9)  In  paragraph  (8XA),  by  striking  "6 
years"  and  Inserting  "7  years";  and 

(10)  in  subparagraphs  (B).  (C),  (D).  and 
(F)  of  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  "1989". 
"1990".  "1991".  "1992",  "1993"  and  "1994" 
and  Inserting  "1990",  "1991",  "1992". 
"1993".  "1994",  and  "1995".  respectively. 

(c)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  section 
1842(0)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added 
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by  section  202(cXlXC)  of  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act,  are  each  amended 
by  striking  "1991"  and  inserting  "1992". 

(f>  Section  202(eK4KB)  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "1993"  and  inserting  "1994". 

(g)  Section  202(1X2)  of  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophlc  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1989.  1990.  1991.  1992.  and  1993"  and 
inserting  "1990.  1991.  1992.  1993.  and  1994". 
respectively. 

(h)  Section  202(1)(2)  of  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1989"  and  "1990"  and  Inserting  "1990" 
and  "1991"  respectively. 

(1)  Section  202(m)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1989".  "1990",  and  "1991",  and  "1992", 
respectively. 

(j)  Section  1834(dX2)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  as  added  by  section  203(cXlXF)  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  "1990"  and  inserting 
"1991". 

(k)  Section  203(cK2)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1991"  and  inserting  "1992". 

(1)  Section  1835(aK2)(G)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  as  inserted  by  section 
203(dKlKC)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act.  is  amended  by  striking  "1993" 
and  inserting  "1994". 

(m)  Section  1154(aX16)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  as  amended  by  section  203(dX2)  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  "1993"  and  inserting 
"1994". 

(n)  Section  203(g)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1990"  and  inserting  "1991". 

(0)  Section  1834(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  added  by  section  204(b)(2)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2KB)(ii),  by  striking 
"1992"  and  inserting  "1993", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4XAXi),  by  striking 
"1990"  and  inseiting  "1991". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4XB),  by  striking  "1991" 
and  inserting  "1992",  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  "1990" 
and  "1991"  each  place  each  appears  and  in- 
serting "1991"  and  "1992",  respectively. 

(p)  Section  204(3)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1990"  and  inserting  "1991". 

(q)  Section  205(f)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1990"  and  inserting  "1991". 

(r)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophlc  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1990"  and  Inserting  "1991". 

(s)  Section  111  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by 
moving  aU  dates  in  this  section  forward  one 
year. 

(t)  Section  112(b)  of  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophic  Coverage  Act  by  striking  "1990" 
and  "1989"  and  inserting  "1991"  and  "1990", 
respectively. 

(u)  Section  1839(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  211(a)  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is  amend- 
ed— 

(V)  Section  1841A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  inserted  by  section  212(a)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  "1990" 
and  inserting  "1991".  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  "1992" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "1993". 

(w)  Section  1840(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  added  by  section  212(bXl)  of  the 


Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(i)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2KA)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  but  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (B).  premiums  collected  under 
this  part  which  are  attributable  to  subsec- 
tion <g)  of  any  month  in  1989  shall,  instead 
of  being  transferred  to  (or  deposited  to  the 
credit)  of  the  Federal  Supplementary  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  be  transferred  to  (or  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of)  the  Federal  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  Catastrophic  Coverage  Re- 
serve Fund  (created  under  section  1817A). 
■  "(B)  The  total  amount  of  the  transfers  or 
deposits  made  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
total  amount  of  additional  expenditures 
made  under  part  A  which  are  attributable 
to  benefits  during  1989  and  which  would  not 
have  been  made  but  for  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988.". 

(X)  Section  1841B<c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  inserted  by  section  213  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  is  amended 
by  striking  "1990"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "1991". 

(bb)  Section  412  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1990"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "1991". 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  McCain  amendment  to 
delay  implementation  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  [MCCA]. 

I  regret  the  difficulty  that  is  being 
caused  by  introducing  this  amendment 
to  an  appropriations  bill.  However,  the 
fact  is  that  seniors  in  Indiana  and 
across  the  Nation  want  this  law  reex- 
amined, and  this  amendment  is  an  op- 
portunity that  should  not  be  ignored. 

Senator  McCain's  amendment  is  a 
gcKxl  place  to  start  because  It  offers  a 
year  that  can  be  devoted  to  careful 
evaluation  to  both  the  cost  and  benefit 
side  of  this  question.  AU  of  the  MCCA 
benefits  that  are  now  available  would 
be  retained  so  that  there  would  be  no 
disruption  in  the  treatment  of  any 
seniors  who  are  currently  being  cov- 
ered. Most  of  these  benefits  are  part  A 
hospitalization  benefits  and  should  be 
included  in  any  revised  law.  The 
McCain  amendment  also  provides  for 
the  relief  of  spousal  impoverishment, 
which  is  another  worthwhile  provi- 
sion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  MCCA  must  be 
overhauled  based  on  the  information 
that  has  come  to  light  since  the  law 
was  passed  last  year.  The  estimates  of 
program  costs,  the  problem  of  duplica- 
tion for  people  forced  to  pay  the  sxir- 
charge,  and  the  views  of  the  group 
who  the  law  is  intended  to  help  com- 
bine to  make  it  timely  for  this  commit- 
tee, and  Congress  as  a  whole,  to  look 
at  the  goals  we  envisioned  when  this 
law  was  being  shaped. 

The  latest  numbers  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  [CBO]  show 
a  disturbing  drop  in  the  MCCA's  pro- 
jected contingency  margin,  especially 
in  the  drug  insurance  trust  fund.  I  am 
not  aware  of  one  Medicare  Program 
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that  has  come  close  to  meeting  pro- 
jected costs  since  this  system  was 
launched  In  1965.  The  ovemins  are 
legendary.  Common  sense  tells  me 
that  when  the  planned  margins  for 
the  MCCA  begin  to  drop  so  sharply  in 
Just  I  year,  there  is  little  hope  that 
the  program  will  not  be  severely  In  the 
red  by  1993.  The  hard  reality  of  the 
budget  deficit  makes  it  clear  that 
budget  neutrality  is  a  basic  require- 
ment that  Congress  cannot  ignore  in 
dealing  with  the  MCCA.  and  the 
present  scheme  makes  that  most  un- 
likely. .        .    . 

Another  factor  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  Is  the  large  number  of  sen 
iors  who  have  duplicate  coverage  with 
the  MCCA  and  are  being  forced  to  pay 
the  supplemental  premium.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
[CRS]  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  an 
astonishing  29  percent  of  the  noninsti- 
tutlonallzed  Medicare  beneficiaries 
have  at  least  some  health  insurance 
coverage  from  an  employer.  Although 
these  seniors  are  fortunate  to  have 
medical  benefits,  they  are  still  hard 
pressed  to  pay  an  additional  tax  for 
coverage  they  do  not  need.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  restructure  MCCA  to 
cover  basic  acute  care  needs,  eliminate 
the  supplemental  premium,  and  let 
the  seniors  choose  whether  they  want 

Since  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the 
law  is  that  it  be  beneficiary-financed, 
it  is  important  that  the  MCCA  have 
the  support  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
seniors.  As  we  all  know,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  elderly  oppose  It.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Wirthlin  Group  poll  that 
was  conducted  In  May  of  this  year,  the 
59  percent  of  seniors  who  were  aware 
of  the  program  opposed  it  by  a  margm 
of  53  to  31  percent.  Even  those  who  fa- 
vored the  program  believed  the  bene- 
fits were  not  worth  the  costs.  Those  of 
us  who  serve  In  this  body  do  not  need 
a  poll  to  know  how  the  seniors  feel.  I 
have  received  more  than  9,000  pieces 
of  maU  about  the  MCCA.  and  the 
overwhelming    majority    do    not    like 

this  law. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  con 
sensus  on  a  law  as  complex  as  the 
MCCA.  however,  the  discontent  in  In- 
diana Is  not  the  result  of  a  clever  mass 
maU  campaign  by  a  narrowly  focused 
group.  Every  senior  I  meet  in  town 
meetings,  or  any  other  meeting,  make 
It  a  point  to  teU  me  how  much  they 
dislike  this  law.  I  believe  that  the 
MCCA  should  be  beneficiary  financed, 
however  the  cost  should  be  cut  and 
the  benefits  realigned  so  that  seniors 
will  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  package  Is  a  good  deal  and 
worth  supporting. 

I  believe  seniors  deserve  an  acute 
care  program  that  will  meet  their 
basic  needs  at  a  cost  that  they  can 
afford-  As  I  explained  above,  this  pro- 
gram should  be  budget  neutral,  benefi 
clary-financed,  and  redrawn  to  cover 
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basic  acute  care  needs  so  that  it  would 
be  actuarially  sound  to  make  It  volun- 
tary. 

I  have  introduced  S.  1174.  a  bill  that 
I  believe  abides  by  these  principles. 
This  bin  would  retain  the  positive  fea- 
tures of  the  current  law  Including  part 
A  hospital  benefits,  expanded  home 
health  services,  and  a  section  to  pro- 
tect the  income  and  resources  of  mar- 
ried couples  that  Is  known  as  preven- 
tion of  spousal  impoverishment.  My 
bill  substitutes  a  Medicaid  drug  bene- 
fit that  covers  all  seniors  with  Incomes 
up  to  125  percent  of  the  poverty  level 
for  the  Medicare  drug  benefit  in  the 
present  law.  S.  1174  raises  the  cap  on 
part  B  expenditures  and  Increases  by 
about  $5  per  month  the  part  B  flat 
premium.  These  changes  make  it  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  the  supplemental 
premium  and  make  the  whole  program 
voluntary  for  those  who  wish  to  opt 
out  of  part  B. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  a  sum- 
mary sheet  that  explains  my  bill  in 
more  detail  be  entered  In  the  Record 
with  my  statement.  S.  1174  provides 
the  basic  acute  care  that  seniors  need 
and  I  suggest  that  all  my  colleagues 
give  it  careful  consideration.  However. 
as  I  stated  initially,  the  McCain 
amendment  is  a  good  place  to  start 
what  is  sure  to  be  a  long,  and  I  trust 
thorough,  examination  of  the  MCCA. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  process  will 
result  in  a  fair,  cost  effective  bill  that 
meets  the  true  acute  care  needs  of  our 
seniors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dbtaild)  Summary  of  Coats  Medicarx  Cat 
ASTHOPHic  Coverage  Improvement  Act  of 
1989 

provisions  retained.  WITHOUT  CHANGE.  FHOM 
MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  ACT  OF 
1«8«    iMCAA' 

1  Expand  scope  of  Medicare  Part  A  hospi- 
tal benefits.  Including: 

a.  Remove  day  limit  on  Inpatient  hospiUl 
services. 

b.  Expand  skilled  nursing  facility  services 
to  150  days  each  calendar  year. 

c  Remove  limit  on  days  of  hospice  care. 

d.  Limit  inpatient  hospital  deductible  to 
one  each  year 

e  Restrict  coinsurance  for  skilled  nursing 
facility  care  to  20%  of  national  average 
dally  rate  (for  1989  the  figure  is  $25.50)  for 
each  of  the  first  8  days  In  each  year. 

f  Place  the  Part  A  buy-in  premium  (for 
those  not  otherwise  eligible  for  Medicare) 
on  an  actuarial  basts. 

2.  Expand  number  of  consecutive  days  of 
home  health  services  to  38  days. 

3.  Expand  Medicaid  benefite  including: 

a.  Expand  coverage  of  pregnant  women 
and  infants  with  income  below  the  poverty 

line. 

b.  Protect  Income  and  resources  of  mar 
rled  couples.  (Prevention  of  spousal  impov- 
ertshment" ) 

4.  Miscellaneous  provisions,  including: 

a.  Improvements  In  Medlgap  certification 
program. 

b.  U.S.  bipartisan  commission  on  Compre- 
hensive Health  Care. 


c.  Maintain  employer  effort*,  various  dem- 
onstration proJecU  and  studies,  and  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Medicare  Home  Health 
Claims. 


PROVISIONS  DELETED  FROM  MCCA 

1.  Supplemental  Medicare  Premium." 
(Income  lax  surcharge) 

2.  Coverage  of  prescription  drugs  and  Insu- 
lin. 

3.  Coverage    of    home    Intravenous    drug 

therapy  services. 

4.  Coverage  of  screening  mammography. 

5.  In-home  care  for  chronically  dependent 
individuals.  (Respite  Care) 

PROVISIONS  RETAINED  BUT  MODIFIED  FROM 
MCCA 

1.  Umit  on  Medicare  Part  B  cost-sharing 
changed  to  $2,230  per  year.  (MCCA  U 
$1,370) 

2.  Recompute  additional  Part  B  premium 
to  cover  costs  of  modified  catastrophic  bene 
fits. 

3.  Freeze  the  Medicaid  buy-in  provision  at 
85  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level  and 
give  the  states  the  option  to  phase-In  to  100 
percent  by  1992. 

NEW  PROVISIONS 

1.  Require  Medicaid  coverage  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  for  Individuals  65  years  of  age  or 
older  with  Incomes  below  125  percent  of 
poverty  level  with  a  $50  deductible. 

2.  Change  the  tax  law  to  provide  Ux  In- 
centives for  the  development  of  the  long- 
term  care  insurance  market. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  by 
my  colleague.  Senator  McCain. 

I  supported  Senator  McCain's  earli- 
er effort— In  June  of  this  year  on  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill— to  reconsider  portions 
of  the  catastrophic  loss  protection  pro- 
gram and  on  that  occasion  stated  my 
views  on  Senator  McCain's  proposal  at 
some  lengrth. 

As  I  said  on  that  occasion.  It  has 
become  absolutely  clear  that  a  very 
large  group  of  those  affected  by  the 
program  are  passionately  opposed  to 
it.  This  Is  clear  from  the  mall  we  have 
received  which  Is  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  received  now  more  than 
8.000  letters  on  the  program,  all,  or 
virtually  all.  opposed  to  It.  This  is 
clear  also  from  comment  received  at 
my  listening  posts  aroimd  the  State, 
from  poll  results,  and  from  positions 
taken  by  many  organizations  purport- 
ing to  represent  groups  of  older 
people. 

I  should  note  also.  Mr.  President, 
that  msuiy  of  those  who  supported  the 
original  legislation  had  reservations 
about  it  when  It  passed.  While  some 
benefits  seemed  good,  other  did  not 
seem  as  good.  Estimates  of  future 
costs  seemed  understated,  and  the  po- 
tential for  redtape  great.  Many  Mem- 
bers decided  that,  on  balance,  the  ben- 
efits of  the  legislation  outweighed  the 
liabilities.  Other  Members  decided 
that  the  liabilities  outweighed  the 
benefits. 

What  Is  happening  now  Is  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  Medicare  benefl- 
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claries  are  telling  us  that  this  program 
should  be  revisited. 

In  these  circumstances,  Senator 
McCaiit's  legislation  offers  a  reasona- 
ble way  to  proceed.  To  this  Senator,  It 
certainly  seems  preferable  to  other 
proposals  which  are  under  consider- 
ation or  which  have  been  acted  on  re- 
cently in  the  other  body. 

Senator  McCain's  proposal  would 
not  impede  implementation  of  several 
of  the  most  important  benefits  author- 
ized by  the  act,  including  the  simplifi- 
cation and  extension  of  the  hospital 
protection  under  part  A,  and  the 
spousal  impoverishment  protection. 
The  benefits  which  would  go  forward 
could  be  paid  for  the  basic,  flat  premi- 
um of  less  than  $5  per  month. 

All  other  features  of  the  program, 
including  the  supplemental  premium, 
would  be  postponed,  not  canceled, 
until  the  committees  of  Jurisdiction 
could  reconsider  them. 

So  far,  Mr.  President,  this  McCain 
proposal  seems  vastly  preferable  to 
other  actions  that  have  been  taken.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  recent  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  other  body. 

I  think  two  features  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  revision  are  particularly  dis- 
tressing. 

First,  the  catastrophic  program 
would  be  voluntary.  On  the  surface, 
this  sounds  fine.  Unfortunately,  volim- 
tary  has  a  very  peculiar  meaning  as 
used  by  the  committee.  Voluntary 
means  that  a  beneficiary  would  not 
have  to  enroll  in  the  catastrophic  pro- 
gram. But  In  order  to  opt  out  of  the 
catastrophic  program,  an  individual 
would  also  have  to  opt  out  of  all  of 
Medicare  part  B.  Part  B  is  the  part  of 
the  Medicare  Program  that  provides 
all  physician  insurance  for  benefici- 
aries. 

What  a  terrific  deal.  In  order  to  get 
out  of  the  catastrophic  program,  you 
have  to  give  up  your  physician  insur- 
ance under  Medicare.  I  think  someone 
in  the  other  body  called  this  black- 
mail, and  that  is  surely  what  it  is.  I 
can  Just  imagine  how  the  Medicare 
beneficiaries  who  have  been  opposing 
the  catastrophic  program  wlU  feel 
when  they  get  wind  of  this  proposal. 

Second,  the  Ways  and  Means  revi- 
sion would  re-Jigger  the  financing  of 
the  program  by  shifting  more  of  the 
burden  of  paybig  for  the  benefits  to 
lower  income  beneficiaries.  In  other 
words,  we  want  to  ease  the  financing 
burden  on  the  taxpaying,  middle  class 
older  person,  so  we  do  so  by  making 
the  lower  income  Medicare  beneficiary 
pay  more. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  if  that  is 
the  direction  some  Members  want  to 
go  on  this  program  I  must  part  compa- 
ny with  them. 

I  certainly  hope  that  neither  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  nor  the  Senate  will 
be  inclined  to  follow  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  approach  to  revi- 


sion of  the  program.  The  McCain  bill 
is  surely  vastly  preferable  to  that  ap- 
proach, and,  until  I  see  something 
better,  I  Intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  McCain  amendment  which 
would  delay  for  1  year  implementation 
of  the  Medicare  supplemental  income- 
related  premium  and  aU  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  which  are  not  yet  in  effect. 

I  can  relate  to  anxieties  of  a  person 
or  family  saddled  with  a  catastrophic 
condition.  My  mom  had  Alzheimer's 
disease  the  last  5  years  of  her  life. 
Help  was  very  expensive;  it  can  deci- 
mate the  life  savings  of  a  family.  So  I 
know  how  important  catastrophic 
health  coverage  can  be. 

Nonetheless,  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  surtax  provision  in  the  1988 
Catastrophic  Health  Coverage  Act  has 
come  up  over  and  over  In  each  of  my 
town  hall  meetings  back  in  Illinois.  I 
have  heard  more  complaints  about  the 
surtax  requirement  than  any  other 
issue  during  these  meetings. 

One  alternative  to  resolve  the  surtax 
concern  raised  by  my  constitutents  is 
to  have  all  U.S.  citizens  pay  for  some 
of  the  Medicare  catastrophic  cover- 
ages. This  would  not  be  responsible 
since  we  already  have  a  serious  budget 
deficit.  AdditionaUy,  the  President  has 
said  "no  new  taxes,"  and  we  have 
agreed  on  a  budget  with  no  new  taxes. 
Essentially,  we  have  reduced  every- 
thing in  the  budget,  including  the 
military. 

I  believe  that  the  McCain  amend- 
ment is  the  best  alternative  for  meet- 
ing my  commitment  to  my  constitu- 
ents, and  resix>nding  to  their  concerns. 
By  delaying  for  1  year  implementation 
of  the  medicare  surtax  provision  and 
some  of  the  Medicare  benefits,  we,  and 
the  Medicare  beneficiaries,  will  have 
time  to  determine  what  coverages  are 
most  desired,  as  well  as  which  ones  can 
best  be  afforded  by  beneficiaries  them- 
selves. 

The  amendment  would  fully  pre- 
serve the  unlimited  long-term  hospital 
benefits,  and  the  skilled  nursing  care 
and  spousal  impoverishment  t)enefits. 
They  will  be  financed  by  the  flat  $4 
premium  which  became  effective  in 
January  1989. 

Finally,  aU  other  provisions  of  the 
Catastrophic  Act  will  be  delayed  for  1 
year.  Including  the  surtax,  which  has 
been  strongly  opposed  by  so  many  of 
my  constituents  who  are  Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  re- 
member, on  June  7.  1989,  I  voted  with 
the  majority  for  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment  which  directed  the 
Finance  Committee  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act,  including  modification 
of  the  surtax  provision.  The  commit- 
tee was  directed  to  address  these 
Issues  of  concern  prior  to  September 
1989. 


Mr.  President,  I  still  desire  to  have 
the  Finance  Committee  address  these 
Issues.  However,  knowing  that  this 
body  is  scheduled  to  be  in  recess  from 
August  7  through  September  5.  I  do 
not  see  how  a  rational  solution  can  be 
reached  in  the  few  remaining  days.  I 
believe  that  the  McCain  amendment  is 
the  only  viable  solution  for  all  parties 
concerned  available  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  based  on  two 
bases:  First,  that  this  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill;  and  second, 
that  the  adoption  and  enactment  into 
law  of  the  McCain  amendment  to  H.R. 
2696  would  result  in  an  increase  of  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  of  the  amount  by 
which  revenues  would  be  less  than  the 
appropriate  level  of  total  revenues  set 
forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
causing  the  current  level  of  revenues 
to  fall  below  the  revenue  floor  and  the 
concurrent  resolution  by  several  mil, 
lion  dollars  in  violation  of  section 
301(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  Consequent- 
ly, if  we  took  tills  bill  to  fruition,  the 
whole  biU  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act  and  would  fall.  So,  there- 
fore, I  make  that  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Is  the  point  of 
order  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  not  debatable  unless 
it  is  either  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  decision  or  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  see  the 
Senate  floor  is  full  of  Senators  who 
want  to  debate  catastrophic  health 
care.  I  am  very  sympathetic,  as  I  told 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  to  what  he 
is  trying  to  do.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I 
understand  completely  what  It  is,  but 
if  we  get  into  a  full-scale  debate  on 
this,  we  will  never  finish  this  bUl 
which  is  very  important.  There  Is  an- 
other time  and  place  other  than 
energy  and  water,  which  contains  the 
central  Arizona  project,  nuclear  wem>- 
ons,  and  everything  else.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  could  allow  us  to  go  for- 
ward with  energy  and  water  and  not 
get  involved  in 

Mr.  McCAIN.  WlU  the  distinguished 
chairman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  If  I  can  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement   that   I   can 
have    an    up-or-down    vote    on    this 
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amendment  as  a  freestanding  bill  next 
week,  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to 
remove  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  object  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regtUar  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  has  reserved  the  right  to 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Presidc-nt.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  c.Jl  the 

roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Lou 

isiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
remove  my  reservation  for  consider 
ation  on  the  unanimous-consent  re 
quest  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  tht* 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  he  proceed 
for  10  minutes?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  orderded. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recog 
rUzed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  man 
ager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  McCain 
amendment.  However,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  goes  entirely  to  the  main  point 
which  I  think  we  in  the  Congress 
should  be  debating  with  respect  to  cat 
astrophic  health  insurance.  The 
McCain  amendment  goes,  as  I  under 
stand  it.  principally  to  the  question  of 
the  financing  mechanism  for  cata- 
strophic health  coverage. 

That,  in  fact,  has  been  the  issue 
which  has  been  debated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives:  What  to  do  with 
the  financing  mechanism,  what  to  do 
with  the  surtAX.  whether  somehow  the 
financial  burden  that  has  been  created 
by  the  surtax  could  be  shifted  to  some 
body  else.  To  be  sure,  financing  is  an 
important  issue.  But  I  must  say  that, 
when  I  consider  the  question  of  who 
else  should  pay  the  cost,  I  do  not  read- 
ily see  an  alternative  which  I  would 
consider  a  compelling  improvement 
over  what  is  in  the  law  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  raise 
in  just  a  few  minutes  another  point 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  more  criti- 
cal to  us  than  the  financing  Issue. 
That  is  the  question  of  what  we  are 
paying  for  in  the  first  place.  Do  we 
really  want  a  catastrophic  health  care 
program  of  the  sort  that  we  enacted  in 
1988?  I  supported  this  proposal  last 
year.  I  served  on  the  Senate  commit- 
tee that  developed  it.  I  thought  the 


catastrophic  program  was  something 
that  the  elderly  of  America  wanted, 
that  the  elderly  of  America  feared  cat- 
astrophic illness  and  wanted  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  this  program. 

I  assume,  Mr.  President,  one  way  or 
another  we  are  going  to  be  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  health  care 
costs  for  the  elderly  in  the  years  to 
come,  and  those  costs  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  rise.  So  the  question  I  raise  is 
not  whether  we  are  going  to  be  devot- 
ing substantial  resources  to  health 
care  for  older  people.  My  question  Is 
whether  that  spending  program 
should  Ije  m  the  form  of  catastrophic 
health  care  or  whether  we  should 
focus  on  something  older  Americans 
may  want  more,  such  as  long-term 
health  care. 

As  I  have  gone  back  to  my  State  of 
Missouri  and  appeared  in  town  meet- 
ings pretty  well  packed  with  senior 
citizens  who  oppose  the  catastrophic 
bill  that  was  passed  last  year,  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  that  their  con- 
cern was  not  directed  solely  at  the  fi- 
nancing mechanism  which  Imposes  a 
heavy  cost  on  them. 

I  asked  senior  citizens  whether  their 
concern  went  also  to  the  program's 
benefits.  Repeatedly,  I  was  told  by 
them  that  these  catastrophic  benefits 
were  not  exactly  what  they  had  in 
mind.  Many  said  that  if  they  wanted 
catastrophic  health  insurance,  they 
could  buy  it.  But  they  were  not  sure 
that  catastrophic  care  was  the  kind  of 
care  they  wanted  for  their  money. 

Essentially,  what  I  found  in  talking 
to  my  older  constituents  was  that  they 
have  a  fear  greater  than  the  fear  of 
catastiophic  Illness.  They  feared  not 
that  they  would  have  a  major  medical 
crisis     requiring     prolonged     hospital 
care    and    expensive,    high-technology 
medical  procedures,  but,  rather,  that 
they  would  not  have  any  crisis  at  all 
and  would  simply  go  on  aging  wearily 
until  they  died.  Instead  of  being  af- 
flicted with  a  crisis,  the  older  people 
with  whom  I  spoke  were  at  least  as 
concerned  that  they  would  just  wear 
out  In  an  institution  somewhere.  They 
seemed  not  so  much  to  fear  spending 
their  last  years,  months,  and  days  in  a 
hospital    being    kept    alive    by    heroic 
medicine  with  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nology,  but,   rather,   gradually  losing 
their  physical  health  and  their  mental 
faculties  and  biding  their  last  years, 
months,  and  days  in  a  very  sad  and 
lonely    place    where    they    are    ware- 
housed and  kept  alive. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  lot 
about  playing  God  when  It  comes  to 
taking  the  life  of  somebody.  But  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  it  Is  not 
equally  playing  God  when  we  resort  to 
heroic  medical  procedures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  people  alive  for  pro- 
longed periods  of  time,  even  though 
they  do  or  may  not  want  to  be.  Older 
people  have  said  to  me  that  they  wish 


they   could  just  be   free   to  psiss  on 
when  their  time  comes. 

So  the  concern  I  raise  Is  whether 
catastrophic  insurance  is  the  way  we 
ought  to  spend  our  finite  health  care 
dollars.  I  am  told  that  around  27  per- 
cent of  Medicare  Is  spent  In  the  last 
year  of  a  person's  life.  Is  that  really 
the  best  allocation  of  resources?  I  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  that  question. 
More  than  everything  else,  this  Is  an 
ethical  Issue.  I  believe  It  Is  an  Issue 
that  calls  for  the  deepest  kind  of  ethi- 
cal thinking  of  which  we  are  capable. 
Clergy,  ethnicists.  medical  providers, 
older  people,  and  the  American  public 
generally  must  help  those  of  us  In 
elected  office  find  an  answer.  It  Is  not 
the  kind  of  thing  we  do  or  want  to  talk 
about  much.  We  assume  that  most 
people  simply  want  to  be  kept  going 
by  expensive,  high-technology  medi- 
cine. But  do  they,  do  we,  really?  Do  we 
want  no  expenses  barred  to  keep  some- 
body alive  for  3  months  or  6  months?  I 
do  not  know  the  answers.  What  I  do 
know  Is  that  these  are  the  main  ques- 
tions we  should  be  asking  as  we  look 
into  the  future  at  our  aging  society. 

My  Intention,  Mr.  President,  is  to  in- 
troduce a  bin  shortly  which  does  two 
things.  First,  It  repeals  the  catastroph- 
ic law  enacted  last  year,  except  for  the 
Medicaid  provisions.  The  repeal  would 
not  be  Immediate  but  would  be  phased 
Into  protect  those  people  who  are  al- 
ready using  the  program.  Second,  it  in- 
structs the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  come  back  to  the  Senate  in  half  a 
year  with  a  proposal  for  that  kind  of 
care  for  our  elderly  citizens  which 
treats  them  with  dignity  and  respects 
their  wishes  for  the  final  stage  of  their 
lives. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  have  devel- 
oped a  program  of  major  care  that 
many  elderly  people  do  not  seem  to 
want.  I  am  concerned  that  in  so  doing 
we  may  be  trying  to  play  God.  In  my 
judgment,  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  to 
repeal  the  program  and  revisit  this 
critical  Issue.  And  we  should  revisit  it 
In  a  very  sober  and  very  serious  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  managers 
of  the  bill  for  their  Indulgence. 
Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
pending  business  is  not  debatable,  and 

it  is  the  point  of  order 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Chair  withhold?  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  lay  aside  the 
present  matter  temporarily  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes,  that  it  do  become 
the  pending  business  at  the  end  of  10 
minutes  or  at  the  end  of  the  business 
which  we  are  prepared  to  transact, 
whichever  is  sooner.  In  order  to  consid- 
er a  Bumpers  amendment,  if  Mr. 
BuicPERS  has  a  contested  amendment, 
and  if  he  is  available. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  ask 
the  floor  manager  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
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tlon.  Is  he  asking  to  set-aside  the 
pending  McCain  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  pending 
McCain  amendment  and  the  nillng  of 
the  Chair  on  the  point  of  order  as  well 
while  they  have  the  powwow  going  so 
we  can  use  this  time.  We  would  like  to 
get  this  bill  concluded  this  afternoon. 
It  has  a  lot  of  important  stuff  in  it,  in- 
cluding the  central  Arizona  project, 
the  central  Utah  project,  aU  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  of  the  country,  all  the  na- 
tional laboratories,  and  water  projects 
throughout  the  coimtry.  It  is  an  im- 
portant bill.  We  want  to  get  it  out  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  certainly  agree  that 
this  is  a  very  important  bill,  and  I 
compliment  the  committee  on  their 
expeditious  action  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor.  I  just  was  inquiring  as  to  the  op- 
portunity. I  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
McCain  amendment  if  it  was  going  to 
be  possible. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  What  is  the  parliamen- 
tary situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
parliamentary  situation  is  that  a  point 
of  order,  two  points  of  order,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Chair  against 
the  McCain  amendment.  The  Chair  is 
prepared  to  rule  on  those  points,  but 
the  request  of  the  Chair  is  that  he 
separate  the  points  of  order  so  the 
Chair  can  rule  on  them  one  at  a  time. 
It  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  it  possible  to  find  out  which 
of  the  points  of  order  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
going  to  first  bring  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
at  the  option  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Would  the  Senator 
mention  that  so  we  all  know  where  we 
are? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  withdraw  my  unanimous-consent 
request  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  recognized  to  respond  for  not 
more  than  2  or  3  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  he  be  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes  to  respond  to 
the  questions  that  have  been  pro- 
pounded to  him.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Without  losing  the 
right  to  the  floor.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor 
on  the  point  of  order.  The  reservation 
of  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thought  I  had  the 
floor.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that.  That 
would  be  fine. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question,  I 
wanted  to  wait  for  the  powwow  to 
come  back.  Perhaps  they  have  worked 
it  out.  I  have  an  idea  of  what  I  want  to 
do.  But  I  think  the  majority  leader 
wants  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  minority 
leader  before  a  decision  is  made.  So, 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  witlihold  his  suggestion 
for  a  quonun?  The  Senator  has  the 
floor  on  the  point  of  order,  and  has 
the  floor  on  the  imanlmous  consent 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  expunge  the  remainder 
of  my  3  minutes  from  the  record  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  5  minutes  in- 
stead of  the  quorum  call  so  I  might 
speak?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold 
the  suggestion  for  the  quorum? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not,  because  otherwise  we  get 
into  a  full-scale  debate.  That  is  what 
we  either  will  do  or  we  do  not.  So  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  question?  Because  his 
time  has  almost  expired.  Could  the 
Senator  just  for  the  purposes  of  the 
record  tell  us  which  point  of  order  he 
is  going  to  put  forward? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  an  idea,  but 
I  am  not  sure.  I  want  to  talk  to  the 
leader. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  it  is  my  understanding  that  he 
can  move  to  a  point  of  order  but  only 
one  at  a  time;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  requested  that  the  Senator 
separate  his  two  points  of  order.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  not  re- 
sponded as  yet.  The  Chair  made  that 
request.  The  Cliair  will  rule  on  the 
points  of  order  as  he  makes  them, 
whatever  order  he  makes  them  in. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  temporarily  that  the  Chair  with- 
hold a  ruling  on  the  point  of  order  and 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  not 
beyond  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Hearing  no  objection 


Mr.  HATCH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  there  be  an  equal  amount 
of  time  given  to  this  side? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo~iun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  I  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Senator  Is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wanted  to  alert  all  Senators 
who  have  amendments  to  come  to  the 
floor  at  this  time.  Senator  McCaut  has 
agreed  that  while  we  have  the  various 
conversations  going  on,  that  we  con- 
sider amendments  which  are  noncon- 
troversial,  which  wiU  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  time.  That  way  when  we  finish 
this  matter,  hopefully,  we  can  go  to 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  finish 
this  bill  today.  So  I  would  ask  all  Sena- 
tors who  have  any  amendments  to 
please  come  to  the  floor,  and  we  would 
seek  to  consider  those  by  temporarily 
laying  aside  the  present  business. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing matter  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  in  order 
to  consider  the  Bumpers  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXHSMKirr  IfO.  44B 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ariumsas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], for  himself  and  Mr.  Hakkim.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  445. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

B4r.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
object.  I  have  not  seen  the  amendment 
so  I  want  to  hear  it. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p*ge  43.  line  6,  after  the  word  UrUver 
slty".  add  the  foUowlnr  '•;  and  of  which 
$3,300,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Re 
duced  Enrichment  in  Research  and  Test  Re 
actors  program  and  not  for  program  termi- 
nation activities." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  djci  amendment  which  would  contin- 
ue a  program  that  I  think  has  a  lot  of 
merit.  The  whole  thrust  of  it  is  to  de- 
velop enriched  uranium  for  research 
reactors  that  are  being  used  overseas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  hate  to  interrupt 
him. 

Is  this  an  add-on  or  a  shift  of  funds? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  not  an  add-on. 
It  requires  DOE  to  use  $3.3  million  of 
their  R&D  money. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  then  that  Is 
within  available  funds. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  that  case  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  that  was  our 
understanding  and  we  are  prepared  to 
taike  the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  does 
not  want  to  hear  this  bam-buming 
speech  I  was  getting  ready  to  make?  Is 
that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  speech. 

Mr.  BUMPE31S.  Mr.  President,  he 
has  hurt  my  feelings,  so  I  am  just 
going  to  let  him  accept  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPE31S.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  just  say  this  in  a  more  serious 
vein.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  fully  successful  or 
not,  but  if  we  can  develop  an  enriched 
uranium  that  we  can  export  to  other 
countries  for  fueling  of  their  research 
reactors  and  this  uraniimi  is  incapable 
of  being  used  to  produce  bombs  and 
reduce  the  threat  of  terrorism,  it  will 
be  the  best  money  we  ever  spent. 

Admiral  Watkins.  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  is  hot  for  the  program.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  administration 
thinks,  but  I  know  Jimmy  Carter  and 
Ronald  Reagan  both  thought  it  was  a 
great  program. 

We  are  exporting  enough  uranium 
right  now  to  these  research  reactors  to 
manufacture  aroimd  seven  to  eight 
bombs  per  year.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing,  and  this  whole  amendment  is 
designed  to  elimiiiate  that  threat. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  which  I  cosponsored 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and    the    Senator    from    Ohio    [Mr. 

GLDfKl. 


It  has  been  adopted  as  a  provision  in 
a  different  bill.  It  belongs  in  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment  if  that  has  not 
been  done,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  made  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Glenn  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Adams,  also  t)e  added 
as  cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Arkan- 
sas, Senator  Bumpers,  to  increase 
funding  for  the  RERTR  Program  by 
$2.1  million,  to  an  fiscal  year  1990 
level  of  $3.3  million. 

Eight  years  ago— almost  to  the  very 
day— I  introduced  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
179)  calling  for  a  variety  of  measures 
that  are  needed  to  strengthen  our  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  (see  Congressional  Record, 
July  n.  1981.  p.  S7858).  That  resolu- 
tion passed  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0.  Among 
the  measures  identified  in  that  resolu- 
tion was  a  provision  calling  upon  the 
President  to  take  immediate  actions 
aimed  at: 

•  •  •  limiting  the  size  of  all  research  reac- 
tors transferred,  eliminating  the  use  of  high 
enriched  uranium  In  such  reactors,  and  ob- 
taining the  return  of  spent  research  reactor 
fuel  to  the  country  of  origin. 

The  RERTR— or  Reduced  Enrich- 
ment of  Research  and  Test  Reactors- 
Program  provides  technical  assistance 
to  other  nations  so  that  they  can  con- 
vert their  weapon-grade  uranium  re- 
search reactor  fuels  to  low-enriched 
fuels  that  cannot  be  used  in  nuclear 
explosives.  The  program  has  already 
developed  fuel  types  that  can  be  used 
at  about  90  percent  of  existing  re- 
search reactors— the  remaining  10  per- 
cent, however,  still  require  about  300 
pounds  each  year  of  bomb-grade  nu- 
clear fuel  from  the  United  States. 

Thus,  although  RERTR  has  had  sig- 
nificant technical  accomplishments  in 
its  11  year  history,  its  job  is  not  yet 
done.  The  additional  funding  sought 
by  Senator  Bumpers  and  supported  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  Admiral  Wat- 
kins,  is  a  good  investment  in  a  good 
program.  It  will  keep  America's  global 
leadership  position  in  the  field  of  low- 
enriched  research  reactor  fuel  devel- 
opment, and  it  will  sustain  a  strong 
technical  contribution  to  our  global 
nuclear  nonproliferation  policy. 

I  commend  Senator  Bumpers  for  his 
wisdom  in  introducing  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  commend  Admiral  Wat- 
kins  for  his  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program  to  the  nation's 


effort  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  ter- 
rorism and  proliferation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  insert  a  few  excerpts  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  RERTR  Pro- 
gram from  President  Bush's  Annual 
Report  to  Congress  on  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation,  which  was  just  sent  to 
Congress  on  July  19.  These  comments 
clearly  show  the  contributions  that 
RE31TR  is  making  to  our  nonprolifera- 
tion policy  and  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

I  urge  you  to  join  us— as  well  as 
other  diverse  supporters  of  the 
RERTR  Program  including  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Fred  Ikle, 
Ambassador  at  Large  for  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Policy  Richard  Kennedy, 
former  ACDA  Director  Ken  Adelman. 
Representative  Marilyn  Lloyd,  the 
Nuclear  Control  Institute,  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists,  auid  other 
groups  and  individuals— in  support  of 
this  program  and  Senator  Bumpers' 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Report  to  Congress  Pursuant  to  Section 
601   OF  the   Nuclear   Nom-Prouferation 
Act  or  1978  for  the  Year  Ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1988 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  reviewed  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government  departments  and 
agencies  during  the  calendar  year  1988  re- 
lated to  preventing  nuclear  proliferation, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  submit  my  annual 
repwrt  pursuant  to  section  601(a)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferatlon  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  95-242). 

As  the  repKjrt  demonstrates,  the  United 
States  continued  its  efforts  during  1988  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  explosives  to 
additional  countries.  This  Is  an  Important 
element  of  our  overall  national  security 
policy,  which  seeks  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war 
and  increase  international  stability.  I  want 
to  build  on  the  positive  achievements  cited 
in  this  report  and  to  work  with  the  Congress 
toward  our  conmion  goal:  a  safer  and  more 
secure  future  for  all  mankind. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  July  19,  1989. 

REDUCES  ENRICHMKNT  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  TEST 
REACTORS 

The  Reduced  Enrichment  for  Research 
and  Test  Reactors  (RERTR)  Program  was 
begun  in  1977-78  as  a  result  of  Congression- 
al and  public  concern  about  the  possibility 
of  diversion  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
(HEU)  to  nuclear  weapons  by  nations  or  ter- 
rorists. The  objective  of  the  program  Is  the 
reduction  of  the  need  for  HEU  In  commerce 
through:  (1)  development  of  low  enriched 
uranium  (LEU)  fuels  for  research  reactors 
which  can  be  substituted  for  existing  HEU 
fuels:  (2)  assistance  In  developing  qualified 
LEU  fuel  suppliers;  (3)  encouraging  suppli- 
ers of  test  and  research  reactors  to  dMlgn 
and  market  only  LEU  fueled  reactors:  and. 
(4)  encouraging  test  and  research  reactor 
operators  to  convert  existing  reactors  to 
LEU  fuel  use.  The  RERTR  program  has 
continued  to  produce  successful  results 
during  1988.  LEU  fuel  technology  appropri- 
ate for  over  80%  of  existing  research  reac- 
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tors  that  use  LEU  fuel  has  been  developed. 
Argentina.  Canada,  the  FUG.  France,  and 
the  U.S.  now  market  LEU  fuels,  and  Den- 
mark and  the  UK  may  do  so  In  the  future. 
Ten  reactors  In  nine  countries  have  convert- 
ed to  LEU  fuel,  and  nine  other  reactors  are 
in  advanced  stages  of  the  process.  The 
RERTR  program  Is  discussed  In  greater 
detail  In  the  next  chapter. 

D.  REDUCTION  OP  ENRICHMKNT  IN  TXTKL  FOR 
RESEARCH  AND  TKBT  KKACTORS 

The  Reduced  Enrichment  for  Research 
and  Test  Reactors  (RERTR)  program,  es- 
tablished by  the  United  States  in  1978  to  de- 
velop low-enriched  uranium  (LEU)  fuels  to 
replace  weapons-grade  highly-enriched  ura- 
nium (HEU)  fuels  in  research  reactors,  con- 
tinued to  make  progress.  At  the  eleventh 
annual  International  RERTR  meeting,  held 
In  September  1988,  84  participants  from  17 
countries  and  the  IAEA  presented  and  dis- 
cussed 34  papers.  The  papers  and  discus- 
sions reflected  excellent  results  in  the  test- 
ing and  licensing  of  tiigh  density  (up  to  4.8 
grams  uranium  per  cubic  centimeter)  LEU 
sillcide  fuels.  There  were  also  discussions  of 
the  continued  progress  in  research  into  re- 
placement of  HEU  by  LEU  in  targets  for  the 
production  of  molybdenum-99  for  medical 
uses.  Argonne  National  Laboratory  (ANL) 
reported  on  new  fuel  fabrication  techniques 
which  could  lead  to  successful  development 
of  very  high  density  LEU  sillcide  fuels 
needed  to  convert  the  very  high  powered  re- 
search and  materials  test  reactors  to  use  of 
LEU. 

On  July  18,  1988,  the  NRC  issued 
NUREG-1313,  granting  formal  and  generic 
approval  of  the  use  of  uranium  sillcide 
(U3Si2-Al)  fuel  in  research  and  test  reac- 
tors, with  densities  up  to  4.8  grams  of  urani- 
um per  cubic  centimeter.  In  addition.  4  uni- 
versity reactors  in  the  U.S.  have  already 
converted  to  LEU  and  2  others  have  ordered 
LEU.  Coordination  of  safety  calculations 
and  evaluations  for  seven  other  U.S.  univer- 
sity reactors  Is  well  underway. 

Internationally,  cooperation  continues 
among  major  fuel  fabricators,  commercial 
vendors  and  reactor  operators.  ANL  has  co- 
operated in  every  aspect  of  LEU  conversion 
under  joint  study  agreements  covering  10 
U.S.  reactors  and  24  reactors  in  19  other 
countries. 

The  United  Stotes  remains  the  principal 
exporter  of  HEU  for  use  as  fuel  in  research 
and  test  reactors.  Some  43  reactors  abroad 
with  power  levels  equal  to  or  greater  than  1 
megawatt,  which  require  regular  refueling, 
continue  to  use  HEU.  However,  most  of 
these  can  be  converted  to  LEU  fuels,  with 
relatively  few  technical  changes,  as  soon  as 
host  government  nuclear  authorities  license 
the  new  fuels  for  full  core  use.  Two  reactors 
abroad  have  fully  converted  to  LEU  and  4 
others  have  partially  converted.  In  addition. 
37  research  reactors  with  power  levels  of 
less  than  1  MW.  which  rarely  need  refuel- 
Ing.  continue  to  use  Western  origin  HEU.  In 
1988.  approximately  366  kilograms  of  HEU 
for  seven  research  and  test  reactors  (includ- 
ing 136  kilograms  of  45  percent  enriched 
uranium  for  two  Japanese  reactors)  was  li- 
censed for  export  from  the  United  States. 
The  1988  total  also  includes  10.7  kilograms 
of  HEU  exported  for  use  as  targets  for  the 
production  of  medical  isotopes  in  various  re- 
actors In  the  European  Community. 

Conversions  to  LEU  have  been  relatively 
slow  because  schedules  ordinarily  are  dictat- 
ed by  the  fuel  inventory  at  each  reactor. 
Moreover,  since  the  U.S.  leads  the  RERTR 
program,  other  countries  have  waited  for  re- 
sults of  fuel  tests  such  as  the  Oak  Ridge  Re- 


actor LE:U  sillcide  fuel  demonstration  com- 
pleted in  March  1987.  and  licensing  actions 
such  as  the  July  1988  NRC  issuance  of 
NUREO  1313  approving  medium  density  sU- 
idde  fuel  for  use  in  U.8.  research  and  test 
reactors.  In  each  country,  several  years  are 
needed  to  complete  safety  analyses  and 
obtain  authorization  to  use  the  new  LEU 
fuels.  Lower  power  reactors  which  use  fuel 
slowly  can  take  5  to  10  years  to  convert  as 
LEU  gradually  replaces  HEU  In  the  fuel 
core.  In  some  countries,  licensing  authori- 
ties are  Imposing  substantial  higher  safety 
standards  ("backflttlng")  before  use  of  the 
new  LEU  fuels  are  authorized. 

Is  there  any  further  debate?  There 
being  no  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  445)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  asked  twice  here  on  the  floor 
that  any  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments, other  than  the  pending  amend- 
ment, come  to  the  floor  so  we  can 
attend  to  those  amendments. 

I  have  gotten  no  response  from  Sen- 
ators and  after  the  expiration  of  a  rea- 
sonable amoimt  of  time  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  no 
other  amendment  be  in  order  on  this 
bill  other  than  the  pending  matter 
and  germane  amendments  thereto,  if 
found  to  be  in  order  imder  the  rules. 

I  do  not  ask  that  at  this  time  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  in  10  or  15  min- 
utes. 

As  I  say,  two  or  three  times  here  we 
have  asked  Senators  to  come  to  the 
floor.  I  know  of  no  amendment.  No 
Senator  has  told  me  that  he  has  an 
amendment.  So,  in  10  or  15  minutes  I 
will  make  that  request. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uiuuiimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
about  25  minutes  ago,  I  said  that 
within  the  next  10  or  15  minutes  I 
would  ask  vinanimous  consent  that  aU 
amendments  other  than  the  pending 
matter  and  germane  amendments 
thereto  be  declared  out  of  order  If  no 
Senator  put  me  on  notice  that  he  had 
an  amendment.  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed of  any  such  amendment.  On  a 
couple  of  occasions  prior  to  that  time, 
I  had  also  asked  Senators  to  come  to 
the  floor.  So  I  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
amendments  to  this  bUl  be  in  order 
other  than  the  pending  matter  and 
any  germane  amendments  thereto  in 
order  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  My  imderstanding  is 
that  our  side  of  the  committee  has  no 
objections  to  that  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  sure  that  is 
correct.  Senator  Hatpieu)  was  here  at 
the  time.    

Mr.  KASTEN.  We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  wish  to  talk  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  renew  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B4r.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  imder  the  quonun  call  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  listen  to 
this  request.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
was  carried  as  part  of  my  last  unani- 
mous-consent request,  but  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  action  on  all  amendments 
which  are  in  order  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  we  proceed  im 
mediately  to  third  reading  without  ad 
ditional  action,  motions,  or  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
GORJ:).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute.  „.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  a  statement  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill  as  to  which  of  the 
two  points  of  order  earlier  mentioned 
he  seeks  to  pursue  first. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  had  a 
unanimous  consent  to  be  made  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  majority  leader  Is 
recognized. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  chair 
man  and  ranking  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  are  ex  officio 
members  on  all  conferences  dealing 
with  all  appropriations  bills.  There  are 
13  regular  bills  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  being  the  ranking  member  on 
the  full  Appropriations  Conunittee  is 
entitled  to  be  in  that  conference  on 
the  Interior  bill. 

Yesterday,  when  I  named  the  con- 
ferees I  inadvertently  failed  to  include 
his  name. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Hatfield,  who  is  an  ex 
officio  on  all  subcommittees,  be  in- 
cluded among  the  conferees  and  that 
Senator  Inouyi:,  as  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat, be  added  as  a  conferee  on  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.     JOHNSTON     addressed     the 

Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
•  AGREEMENT 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  be  recognized  to 
select  the  point  of  order  which  he  is 
about  to  make:  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing that,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
be  recognized  to  make  a  motion  to 
waive  the  point  of  order;  that  there 
then  be  30  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
motion  to  waive  the  budget  point  of 
order  equally  divided  between  Senator 
McCain  and  Senator  Bentsen  or  their 
designees:  and  that  on  the  completion 
of  that  debate,  or  the  yielding  back  of 
time,  there  be  a  vote  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  waive  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  just  want 
to  make  an  inquiry.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  might  want  to  ask  some 
questions  and  perhaps  use  a  little  bit 
of  time  when  the  motion  to  waive  is 
debated.  I  wonder  if  the  majority 
leader  might  add  to  the  30  minutes 
equally  divided  15  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  OK 
with  me  if  it  is  OK  with  the  other  side. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  we  extend  the  time. 
we  should  give  the  other  side  15  min- 
utes additional  as  well. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Could  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  indicate,  is  it  his  in- 
tention to  use  his  time  in  support  of 
the  Senators  motion  or  in  opposition? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  can  be  honest 
with  you.  It  depends  on  what  I  hear  in 
answer  to  some  questions  that  will  be 
made  here  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  think  in  fairness 

to  both  sides 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  fine  with 
me. 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  There  ought  to  be 
equal  time.  Accordingly,  I  amend  my 
unanimous-consent  request  to  ask  that 
there  be  60  minutes  of  debate  equally 
divided  under  the  control  of  Senator 
McCain  and  Senator  Bentsen  or  their 
designees,  and  in  all  other  respects, 
the  unanimous-consent  request  to  be 

as  previously  stated.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Hearing  none,  that  will  be  the  order. 
The  time  will  be  limited  to  60  min- 
utes equally  divided  on  a  motion  to 


waive  the  point  of  order,  motion  to 
waive  the  budget  resolution,  if  that 
motion  is  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized under  the  order  to  select  which 
of  the  two  points  of  order  he  wishes  to 
pursue  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving all  rights  under  the  point  of 
order  that  relate  to  legislation  on  the 
appropriation  bill,  I  make  a  motion 
under  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
that  the  amendment  is  not  in  order, 
because  it  exceeds  by  several  billion 
dollars  the  allocation  allowed  to  this 
conunittee  and  to  this  bill  under  the 
Budget  Act.  It  would  therefore  put  the 
whole  bill  in  jeopardy. 

I  make  that  motion.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  waive  those  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act  which  apply  to  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  debatable.  Time  is  divided 
with  60  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  man- 
ager of  an  appropriations  bill  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  responsible  position.  In  this 
appropriation  bill,  as  I  have  said 
before,  we  have  all  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  the  United  States,  all  of  our  na- 
tional laboratories,  all  of  our  water 
projects  for  the  country,  including  the 
biggest  water  project  in  the  whole 
country,  which  is  the  central  Arizona 
project.  We  have  many  life  and  death 
projects  involving  life  and  limb,  with 
respect  to  flooding,  in  my  State  and 
other  States.  We  have  all  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  nuclear  cleanup, 
which  is  a  huge  problem,  nuclear 
waste.  We  have  general  science  and 
technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Senate 
knows,  and  I  tell  the  American  public, 
it  is  a  vitally  important  bill.  Now,  I  am 
for  what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
trying  to  accomplish,  as  I  understand 
it.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  area,  but 
as  I  understand  it,  I  am  for  wanting  to 
accomplish  that.  But,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  accepted  that  amendment  on  this 
bill,  it  would  not  only  violate  the  so- 
called  Gramm-Rudman  law,  but  It 
would  make  our  whole  bill  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  so  that  the  whole  bill 
would  fall,  if  challenged  under  a  point 
of  order. 

So.  Mr.  President,  my  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  make  a  point  of  order,  not  be- 
cause I  disagree  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  trying  to  do.  but  because  that  Is 
the  law  that  we  have  passed  for  our- 
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selves;  and  if  we  are  going  to  waive  it, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  as  well 
waive  the  whole  budget  discipline. 

I  am  advised  by  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  Senator  Bentsen,  that  there 
will  be  other  ways,  other  legislative  ve- 
hicles on  which  this  matter  may  be 
considered  by  the  Senate.  I  hope  so.  It 
is  not  my  Intention,  I  repeat,  to  oppose 
this  matter  on  its  merits.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  protect  the  bill  that  I  have 
responsibility  for,  which  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  Nation's  national  defense,  of  its 
scientific  efforts,  of  its  waste  cleanup, 
of  its  nuclear  cleanup,  of  its  water 
projects,  providing  for  life  and  limb. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues understand  that.  It  Is  part  of 
my  responsibility,  I  believe,  as  a  man- 
ager of  this  biU,  to  do  that. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  delay  the  implemen- 
tation of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
of  1988.  I  believe  that  we  in  Congress 
have  to  respond  now  to  the  fire  storm 
of  discontent  among  our  seniors.  We 
have  to  delay  provisions  of  this  act  not 
already  implemented  to  allow  time  for 
an  adequate  examination  of  the  prob- 
lems with  this  law. 

It  has  been  almost  2  months  since 
this  amendment  was  offered  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  The 
Finance  Committee  hearing  has  been 
held  and  we  are  grateful  about  that. 
New  CBO  numbers  have  been  put  for- 
ward. Yet,  there  has  been  no  legisla- 
tive action.  I  know  we  are  aU  still  re- 
ceiving letters  and  phone  calls  from 
angry  seniors.  Seniors  around  this 
country  su-e  angry  with  that  act  for 
three  basic  reasons.  First,  they  do  not 
like  the  cost  and  financing  this  par- 
ticular plan.  Second,  they  do  not  like 
the  particular  benefits  that  Congress 
has  dictated  that  the  plan  include. 
And,  third,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, they  do  not  like  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mandating  that  they  must 
participate  in  this  new  program. 

Two  months  ago,  my  colleagues 
passed  a  substitute  resolution  asking 
that  the  Finance  Committee  consider 
modifying  the  act  prior  to  September 
1989.  Well,  we  are  now  only  a  few  days 
away  from  Augxist  recess  and  there- 
fore September.  Although  there  seems 
to  have  been  much  activity  surround- 
ing revising  this  act,  there  has  been  no 
clear  action.  In  fact,  I  think  that  there 
is  even  greater  uncertainty  and  contro- 
versy surrounding  this  particular  bill 
today. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  a  great 
number  of  experts  have  been  revisit- 
ing the  act  to  try  and  find  answers  to 


the  concerns  raised  by  our  Nation's 
seniors.  The  Joint  Center  on  Taxation, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
even  Secretary  Sullivan  have  been  re- 
examining the  projected  revenues  and 
expenses  associated  with  this  act  in  an 
effort  to  respond  to  concerns  about  fi- 
nancing. During  the  recent  Finance 
Committee  hearing,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  released  new  projec- 
tions which  suggest  that  the  previous 
estimates  of  an  $8  to  $10  billion  sur- 
plus over  4  years,  have  now  been  re- 
duced to  a  $5  billion  surplus.  So,  in 
just  a  few  months,  the  CBO  estimates 
of  what  this  program  will  cost  have  in- 
creased by  $3  billion.  Mr.  President, 
that's  not  just  a  rounding  error.  Clear- 
ly, a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  con- 
tinues to  surround  this  act.  And  I  am 
fearful  that  if  we  don't  put  the  brakes 
on  those  parts  not  implemented,  we 
will  find  ourselves  with  even  different 
dollar  projections  in  the  next  3 
months. 

On  top  of  this  uncertainty,  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  controversy  over  what 
benefits  to  include  in  the  bill  and  who 
is  going  to  pay  for  them.  The  Finance 
Committee  has  held  two  hearings  al- 
ready—after the  bill  was  signed  into 
law— and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tees have  also  been  reviewing  this  law. 
Now,  I  will  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
controversy  can  be  good,  it  helps  us 
design  good  law  in  the  spirit  of  the 
democratic  process.  But  the  evolution 
of  controversy  into  good  public  policy 
takes  time. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  quick-fix 
legislation  which  passed  by  a  narrow 
margin— 19  to  17— in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  an  example 
of  good  controversy  gone  bad.  "The 
Ways  and  Means  proposal  would  cut 
the  supplemental  premium,  while  in- 
creasing the  flat  premium.  It  will  also 
increase  certain  deductibles.  Now  I'm 
sure  that  this  may  make  some  seniors 
happy,  but  I'm  equally  sure  that  it  will 
further  burden  the  low-income  elderly. 
And,  it  truly  does  not  reflect  senior's 
malcontent.  These  mandated  benefits, 
which  they  may  not  want,  will  be 
forced  upon  them. 

And,  remember  that  the  projections 
which  have  driven  these  premium  revi- 
sions have  changed  by  $3  billion  in  2 
months.  Rather  than  attempt  a  quick 
fix,  what  we  really  need  to  do  is  to 
take  the  time  to  reconstruct  a  package 
of  benefits  that  seniors  are  willing  and 
able  to  purchase  at  an  affordable  cost. 

Now,  I  have  a  lot  more  that  I  would 
like  to  say,  but  my  time  is  basically  up. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  also  attempted  to  dupe  our 
senlors  into  believing  that  this  wiU 
now  be  a  voluntary  program.  It  wUl  be 
voluntary  all  right,  If  you  close  your 
eyes  and  ignore  the  big  stick  above 
your  head.  They  say  seniors  may  opt 
out  of  catastrophic,  but  they  wiU  also 
lose  their  part  B  benefits.  Let  us  face 


it,  in  reality  this  claim  Is  simply  a  false 
political  promise  to  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens.  Part  B  benefits  are  subsidized 
at  75  percent  of  the  cost.  Part  B  bene- 
fits provide  seniors  with  services  they 
need  like  physician  visits  and  outpa- 
tient services.  The  so-called  voluntary 
approach  is  misleading,  and,  I,  for  one, 
am  not  willing  to  lead  seniors  on  by 
telling  them  this  really  gives  them  a 
true  option.  Our  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming has  a  proposal  which  makes  the 
catastrophic  program  truly  voluntary. 
This  is  what  we  should  be  doing— not 
merely  making  another  illusory  prom- 
ise to  placate  our  senior  constituents. 

Given  the  high  degree  of  uncertain- 
ty and  controversy  which  continues  to 
surround  the  Catastrophic  Act  like  a 
black  cloud,  I  suggest  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  no  choice  but  to  delay  the 
implementation  of  these  benefits  in 
order  to  give  us  the  time  to  thorough- 
ly revisit  the  act.  The  McCain-Hatch 
amendment  would  protect  those  bene- 
fits which  have  already  gone  into 
effect.  These  include  long-term  hospi- 
talization and  skilled  nursing  benefits 
as  well  as  the  spousal  impoverishment 
provision.  These  benefits  can  be  paid 
by  continuing  the  flat  monthly  premi- 
um. 

The  renmining  catastrophic  provi- 
sions would  be  delayed  for  1  year 
pending  review  by  Congress.  The 
amendment  would  delay  collection  of 
the  surtax  as  well  as  the  cap  on  physi- 
cian expenses  and  the  prescription 
drug  benefit.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  these  are  some  of  the  areas  of 
greatest  financial  uncertainty. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  suggest- 
ed that  we  cannot  delay  implementa- 
tion of  the  Catastrophic  Act  because 
of  its  net  budget  effect.  According  to 
the  Joint  Tax  Committee,  the  net 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
several  billion  dollars  increase  in  the 
budget  deficit.  This  financial  impact  is 
not  because  we  will  be  paying  more  in 
benefits  to  seniors  than  we  are  collect- 
ing in  revenues.  It  is  because  we  wiU 
not  be  collecting  surplus  revenues 
from  seniors  for  which  they  wiU  re- 
ceive no  immediate  benefits. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  honest.  We  are 
taxing  the  senior  citizens  of  America 
to  finance  the  deficit.  It  makes  our 
balance  sheet  look  better  so  we  will 
not  have  to  make  tough  choices  in 
other  areas  of  Federal  spending.  We 
will  not  have  to  tighten  our  belts  with 
regard  to  other  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  seniors,  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  in  tiylng  to  get  this 
matter  up  to  a  vote  and  voting  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lautenbkrg).  The  Senator  has  used 
the  5  minutes  allocated  to  him. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  I  could  just  have  30 
more  seconds  I  will  finish. 
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Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  am  especially  concerned  that  sound 
health  policy,  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  a  package  of  catastrophic  ben- 
efits that  seniors  are  willing  and  able 
to  purchase  at  an  affordable  cost, 
should  be  destroyed  by  a  need  for  a 
quick  fix  because  of  budget  concerns. 

We  are  talking  about  having  the 
senior  citizens  pay  for  the  budget,  and 
I  think  that  is  wrong. 

The  reaction  against  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  for  our  Na- 
tion s  seniors  has  been  long  and  loud. 
We.  in  Congress,  have  a  chance  to  take 
positive  steps  to  demonstrate  our  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  respond  to  these 
constituents  through  the  passage  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  super  clear 
on  this:  If  we  do  not  have  this  amend- 
ment adopted,  then  we  are  going  to 
have  seniors  charged  right  on  up 
through  the  end  of  this  year  and  right 
into  the  next  year  and  there  will  be  no 
resolution  of  this  problem.  We  will 
have  budgetary  difficulties  in  the 
future.  I  think  CBO  wUl  revise  its  esti 
mate  and  I  beUeve  that  we  are  all 
going  to  t)e  embarrassed  by  this  in  the 
future  8ind.  what  is  more,  we  are  going 
to  have  every  senior  in  America  who  is 
forced  and  mandated  to  pay  into  this 
program  irritated  and  mad. 

Some  of  them  can  afford  to,  but 
many  of  them  cannot. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  these 
kinds  of  amendments  up.  It  is  irritat- 
ing to  a  number  of  people  and  a 
number  of  the  lions  of  the  Senate  and 
rightly  so.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
representing  the  needs  of  senior  citi- 
zens all  over  this  country  who  I  think 
really  do  want  this  amendment  to 
pass. 

The  only  way  it  is  going  to  is  if  we 
grab  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  get  it 
passed. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
back  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  some 
time  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 
Mr.  McCAIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
How  many  minutes  would  the  Senator 
require? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  like  about 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  might  in- 
dulge the  Senator  from  New  Mexico?  I 
sun  going  to  make  a  few  statements 
that  I  think  are  true.  If  they  are  not.  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  it  on  my 
time  if  he  would  teU  me  they  are  not. 
It  Is  my  recollection  that  the  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  bill  was  a 
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freestanding  bill  that  cleared  in  the 
normal  legislative  process  after  an  or- 
dinary conference  between  the  two 
conunittees  of  jurisdiction  and  thus 
was  not  passed  by  Congress  as  part  of 
a  reconciliation  act. 

Second,  when  we  passed  that  bill, 
there  were  certain  estimates  which 
one  might  call  the  front-end  loading 
on  the  revenue  side,  kind  of  a  tempK)- 
rary  trust  fund,  because  revenues  were 
going  to  be  collected  before  they  were 
needed;  and  so  what  we  have  here  is  a 
1990  budget  that  is  counting  on  these 
up-front  revenues  that  are  not  needed 
in  1990,  bu.t  at  some  point  in  the 
future  of  the  program  as  passed  they 
obviously  would  be  needed. 

So  that  when  someone  offers  to  sub- 
stantially modify  that  bill,  so  as  to 
reduce  any  of  the  revenue  base,  surtax 
or  otherwise,  obviously  you  are  deplet- 
ing a  portion  of  this  temporary  tnist 
fund,  this  revenue  accumulation 
which  is  being  counted  in  the  1990 
budget  base. 

So,  in  a  sense,  we  are  sort  of  in  a 
hiatus  because  you  cannot  change  the 
substantive  provisions  because  to  do 
that,  if  you  save  on  revenue,  you  are 
out  of  order. 

I  do  not  quibble  with  that.  I  do  not 
like  to  come  to  the  floor  and  be  part  of 
waiving  the  Budget  Act,  but  I  want  to 
suggest  both  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  see 
the  majority  leader  on  the  floor,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  pent-up  frustra- 
tion in  the  Senate.  They  want  a  vote 
on  a  significantly  different  catastroph- 
ic health  insurance  bill.  Maybe  that  Is 
an  overstatement.  They  want  it 
changed.  There  are  some  who  do  not 
want  any  surtax.  There  are  some  who 
want  dramatic  changes  in  the  benefits. 
There  are  some  who  perhaps  even 
want  the  general  revenue  to  pay  for  it 
all  and  not  have  any  surtax. 

Nonetheless.  Senators  would  like  to 
vote  on  some  changes. 

We  have  on  at  least  three  occasions 
voted  here  perilously  close  to  modify- 
ing this  bill  without  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  committee  of  jurisdiction, 
having  brought  us  a  reform  bill. 

I  believe  the  Senate  is  going  to  do 
that  sooner  or  later.  urUess  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  brings  us  a  reformed 
catastrophic  health  insurance  bill  that 
at  least  the  majority  of  the  Senators 
who  understand  it  now  can  vote  for. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  remain  very  concerned 
about  whether  we  are  going  to  deny 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  a  catastrophic  health  insurance 
biU. 

Let  me  just  ask  the  question  very, 
very  forthrightly:  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Finance  Committee  chairman  or 
the  majority  leader  to  bring  the 
amended  catastrophic  health  insur- 
ance bill  to  the  floor  in  the  same  mode 
that  it  was  created,  a  freestanding  bill. 


thus  it  Is  subject  to  amendment,  modi- 
fication, substitution,  or  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  bring  it  in  the 
nature  and  in  the  form  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill? 

If  It  is  the  latter,  that  it  Is  going  to 
be  in  a  reconciliation  bill,  then  I  think 
all  Senators  should  know  that  they 
are  not  going  to  get  a  chance  to  work 
their  will  because  under  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  there  is  an  absolute  strict  ger- 
maneness rule  which  will  permit  those 
who  are  managing  the  bill  to  prevent 
amendments  of  almost  any  significant 
or  substantive  nature  from  being  made 
here  on  the  floor  because  they  violate 
the  rules  on  reconciliation. 

I  am  not  all  sure,  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  Finance  and  to  the  majority 
leader,  that  there  are  not  some  Sena- 
tors who  will  move  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  if  they  do  not  think  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
work  their  will  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  can  tell  you  honestly  that  I 
do  not  believe  Senators  understand 
that. 

I  think  if  they  understood  that  It  is 
the  Intention  to  bring  catastrophic 
health  insurance  to  the  floor  in  a  rec- 
onciliation bill,  they  will  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  let  a  procedural  matter  such  as 
a  point  of  order  stand  in  the  way  of 
them  having  a  chance  to  work  their 
will. 

I  urge  that  you  commit  to  the 
Senate  that  If  they  will  sustain  this 
point  of  order,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  bring  catastrophic 
reform  to  the  floor  before  the  year  is 
out  in  a  freestanding  bill.  You  might 
say  the  House  did  it  in  reconciliation. 

Well,  they  are  under  fire  for  their 
bill,  but  let  me  suggest  to  Senators  rec- 
onciliation in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  no  different  from  any 
other  bill.  The  Rules  Conunlttee  con- 
trols the  amendments.  They  have  no 
supermajorltles  and  no  points  of  order. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate  a  reconciliation 
bill  is  quite  different.  It  is  the  substan- 
tive law  of  the  land  applied  to  this 
Senate  that  you  cannot  amend  or 
modify  in  any  substantial  way  any 
measure  included  In  a  reconciliation 
bill. 

I  submit  it  Is  not  fair.  It  should  not 
l)e  handled  that  way.  It  did  not  start 
that  way  and  to  now  clutter  it  up  in 
the  tax-raising  revenue  In  all  the  other 
reconciliation  and  prohibit  substantial 
votes  on  the  Senate  floor  Is  not  a  fair 
way  to  treat  this. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Arizona  he 
may  lose  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  the  time  allocated. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  an  additional  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Arizorui  he  may  lose  today,  but 
there  are  other  Senators  who  are 
going  to  get  the  gist  of  this  debate 
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today.  There  are  some  who  will  read 
these  remarks  tonight  and  before  we 
are  finished  with  the  appropriations 
process,  it  is  going  to  come  to  their  at- 
tention that  If  we  cannot  get  a  com- 
mitment that  catastrophic  health 
comes  to  the  floor  freestanding  or  an 
agreement  in  advance  that  we  can 
waive  the  germaneness  rule  for  cata- 
strophic insurance  protection,  if  it  is 
in  reconciliation,  I  submit  to  you,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Arizona,  you  win. 
You  will  not  win  today.  But  unless  it  is 
clearly  indicated  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  work  our  will  on 
that,  subject  to  the  same  kinds  of 
points  of  order  but  on  a  freestanding 
bill.  I  submit  you  might  win  tomorrow, 
you  might  win  the  day  after  tomor- 
row, because  many  who  will  vote  to 
sustain  the  point  of  order  today  will 
Join  together  to  find  a  way  to  see  that 
they  are  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  sub- 
stantive matters  pertaining  to  modify- 
ing the  catastrophic  health  insurance 
bUl. 

I  hope  we  would  resolve  it  with  the 
leadership  committing  that  they  will 
not  put  catastrophic  health  insiirance 
in  reconciliation.  I  hope,  if  they  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  they  would  agree 
today  by  unanimous  consent  to  waive 
the  strict  germaneness  rule  so  when 
reconciliation  comes  we  can  vote  on  it. 
In  which  event,  if  I  am  not  here,  I  say 
to  my  friend,  you  should  ask  for  some 
additional  time,  also,  since  the  time  is 
very  limited  on  reconciliation,  a  few 
hours,  so  that  you  can  debate  it  thor- 
oughly. I  hope  this  occurs. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  does 
not  like  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  but, 
frankly,  this  one  is  couched  in  a  lot  of 
technical  things.  There  are  a  lot  of 
reasons  that  we  ought  to  fix  the  cata- 
strophic health  insurance.  It  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate.  And  this  surplus 
fund  was  not  even  understood  by 
people  and  now  it  is  a  point  of  order. 
Many  Senators  did  not  know  we  had 
this  advance  payment  that  was  being 
used  in  the  budget  kind  of  as  a  surplus 
that  was  not  needed  to  balance  and 
get  to  the  1990  targets. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  indulgence 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
time.  I  yield  the  floor.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Did  the  Senator  say 
he  wanted  me  to  answer  his  question 
on  his  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  do  not  have  very  much 
time.  I  had,  essentially.  15  minutes.  If 
the  Senator  would  care  to  answer 
whether  he  intends  to  bring  the  cata- 
strophic to  the  floor  on  reconciliation 
or  freestanding,  I  would  yield  off  of 
my  time  for  any  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  be  hM>py  to. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  for  the 


purpose  of  a  response,  or  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  take  it  from  the  time 
he  is  responsible  for? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  said  he  wanted  me  to 
answer  the  question  he  was  asking  of 
me  on  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  form  Arizona  is  responsible 
for  the  time  on  his  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona— I  could  have 
misspoken— if  it  leaves  him  without 
sufficient  time.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  that  to  occur,  although  I  think  it 
is  very  important  to  hear  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  13  minutes 
and  12  seconds. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  And  the  Senator  from 
Texas?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  form  Texas  has  27  minutes 
and  6  seconds. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  off  my  time  so 
that  he  may  respond.  I  hope  that  is 
enough  time  for  a  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  fine;  and  I 
would  be  delighted  to  answer. 

First:  Let  us  review  what  was  done 
initially.  The  Finance  Committee 
brought  the  catastrophic  bill  to  the 
Senate  as  a  freestanding  bill.  Just  as 
the  Senator  stated.  Frankly,  that  is 
always  my  preference  and  that  is  what 
I  would  like  to  do  this  time. 

But  I  caimot  stand  before  you  and 
say  that  I  can  commit  members  of  my 
committee,  to  that  course  of  action.  I 
do  not  have  the  authority  to  do  that. 
and  I  would  not  mislead  you  by  saying 
that  I  do. 

With  respect  to  trying  to  achieve 
what  the  Senator  Is  seeking,  that  is  to 
see  that  there  is  additional  time  to 
debate  the  catastrophic  provisions  if 
they  are  a  part  of  reconciliation— to 
the  extent  that  I  can,  I  wUl  work 
toward  that  and  I  would  vote  to 
permit  the  additional  time. 

Regarding  points  of  order.  I  say  to 
the  Senator— and  I  may  have  second 
thoughts  unless  the  Senator  can  sup- 
port me  in  giving  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee adequate  time  to  develop  responsi- 
ble alternatives— I  would  be  willing  to 
work  to  assure  that  any  amendments 
to  the  catastrophic  provisions  of  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  are  presented  before 
this  Senate  and  all  Senators  are  given 
a  chance  to  vote  on  them. 

Now,  I  hope  those  assurances  satisfy 
the  Senator.  Otherwise,  I  withdraw 
the  offer. 

Mr.  EMDMENICI.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend,  it  is  not  a  question  of  satisfying 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Satisfying  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  is  very  impor- 
tant to  me. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No,  it  really  is  not. 

The  germaneness  rule  is  not  a  rule 
of  the  Senator.  The  germaneness  rule 
is  a  rule  of  the  Senate.  So  any  Member 
of  this  Senate  can  come  to  the  floor, 
when  you  bring  this  to  us  in  a  reconcil- 
iation bill,  any  amendment  to  change 
it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  for 
being  nongermane.  We  do  not  use  ger- 
maneness around  here.  That  is  why  we 
are  free  to  offer  any  kind  of  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  a  whole  new  set  of  laws  that 
the  Budget  Act  brought  in.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  almost  any  substantive 
amendment  offered  to  reconciliation 
as  to  catastrophic  is  out  of  order  be- 
cause it  is  not  germane.  And  that  is 
why  I  am  urging  that  you  bring  it  to 
us  freestanding,  because  then  the 
normal  rules  of  the  Senate  are  in 
effect.  It  is  not  a  question  of  time.  It  is 
a  question  of  germaneness. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  quite  understand 
that,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  and  I  would 
be  delighted  to  bring  a  catastrophic 
reform  proposal  to  the  Senate  as  a 
freestanding  bill,  but  I  cannot  commit 
my  committee  to  that.  That  is  a  deci- 
sion I  have  to  reserve  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  would  also  state  that  if  it,  the 
reform  proposal,  was  a  part  of  recon- 
ciliation and  more  time  was  needed  for 
debate,  I  would  support  an  effort  to  al- 
locate more  time.  And  to  the  extent 
that  amendments  were  offered  on  the 
catastrophic  provisions  of  reconcilia- 
tion, I  would  do  my  best  to  see  that 
the  Senate  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  them. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seiuitor  from  Oregon  is  yielded  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  the  general  public  than  our 
procedures  and  our  rules  and  our  tra- 
ditions around  the  Senate.  You  either 
voted  for  or  voted  against  catastrophic 
illness  on  a  situation  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  now. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  one  brief 
attempt  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona that  I  voted  for  that  proposal 
that  he  offered  before  and  which  he  is 
offering  again,  and  I  supported  it,  the 
whole  theory  behind  it.  And  I  am  on 
record. 

But  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  let 
us  be  practical  and  realistic  for  just  a 
moment.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
McCain  amendment  is  attached  in 
some  way  or  another  to  this  energy 
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and  water  appropriation  bill.  Where 
does  it  go?  Where  does  it  go?  We  per 
haps  will  have  a  conference  by  next 
Tuesday  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  is  not  going  smy where. 

On  the  traditions  and  the  rules  of 
procedures  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  this  bill  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  in  the  House.  It  will  never  get 
out  of  conference.  So  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona? 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.  The  Sen 
ator   has   raised   the    hopes   of   those 
people  out  there  who  find  this  a  diffi 
cult  problem  and  whom  I  totally  em- 
pathize with,   that  somehow  on  this 
day  the  U.S.  Senate  did  something  cor- 
rective, substantive,  for  this  problem 
that    they    see    in    the   current    cata 
strophic  illness  law.  when  actually  it 
will  not  have  happened.  It  will  raise 
hopes   without   any   possible   odds   of 
seeing  them  fulfilled.  I  do  not  think 
that   is  a  very  wise  thing.   I  do  not 
think  it  is  very  kind  to  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  help. 

Now.  let  us  take  this  one  step  fur 
ther.  Let  us  say  that  this  is  of  such 
controversy,  of  such  popular  support, 
that  the  House  conference  on  energy 
and  water  accepts  this  if  it  were  at 
tached.  I  am  carrying  through  a  specu- 
lative circumstance.  Do  you  have  any 
thought  in  your  mind  that  Danny 
RosTiWKOWSKi.  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
would  sit  there  and  let  that  come  back 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  conference  report  and 
be  adopted?  Of  course  not.  Not  a 
person  in  this  body  who  is  familiar 
with  the  power  structure  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  procedures 
and  the  points  of  order  would  ever 
have,  for  one  moment,  a  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  going  anywhere,  even 
if  it  were  adopted  on  this  bill. 

For  goodness  sake,  let  us  move  these 
appropriations  bills  through  the 
Senate  and  get  some  kind  of  an  order 
out  of  this  chaotic  business  that  we 
always  have  of  taking  school  prayer, 
abortion,  and  now  catastrophic  illness 
as  traditional  ways  of  trying  to  resolve 
a  substantive  issue  when  it  is  never  re- 
solvable. 

I  urge  the  Senator  to  reassess  his  sit- 
uation at  this  moment.  I  do  not  think 
it  helps  the  morale  of  those  people  up 
there  to  give  them  a  signal  when  we 
know  very  well  that  signal  of  resolving 
this  issue  does  not  mean  a  thing.  It  is 
not  going  to  go  auiywhere.  It  is  going 
to  the  Junk  heap,  and  that  is  the  legis- 
lative junk  heap  of  procedures. 

I  just  want  to  lay  that  out  because 
maybe  the  Senator  is  not  familiar  with 
the  appropriations  process  as  it  gets 
into  conference.  It  is  a  very  Intricate 
one.  It  is  a  very  complex  one. 

I  am  just  saying  that  the  Senator 
can  succeed  on  this  vote  and  get  the 
bill  attached,  but  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
that  bill  will  never  get  out  of  the  con- 
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ference.  ^Vnd  *f  by  some  miracle  of  the 
heavens  opening  and  the  Lord  step- 
ping into  th"  "ituation  it  did  get  out  of 
conference.  Chi'  rman  Rostenkowski. 
sitting  over  ther  •  is  not  going  to  let 
the  appropriatori>  of  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  maK  a  determination 
on  this  substantive  i    ue. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr  'esident.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Presid.-nl.  I  am 
very  intrigued  and.  of  course,  always 
educated  tiy  the  very  erudite  state- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  explaining  the  process  to  me. 
I  am  somewhat  puzzled,  however,  per- 
haps because  of  my  naivete,  as  to  what 
chance  my  colleague  thought  there 
would  be  that  Mr.  Rostenkowski 
would  approve  this  amendment  the 
last  time— when  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  voted  for  it  on  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  I  think  the  circumstances  are  ba- 
sically the  same,  yet  on  the  last  appro- 
priations bill  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
chose  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
which  did  not  have  a  snowballs 
chance  in  Gila  Bend.  AZ.  of  Mr.  Ros- 
tenkowski allowing  it  to  go  to  the 
floor,  and  this  time  he  will  choose  to 
vote  against  it.  It  certainly  is  his  pre- 
rogative to  do  so. 

This  is  in  appropriations  bill.  The 
last  amendment  was  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill  as  well. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  EXON.  Will  someone  yield  for  a 
question?  Will  someone  yield  me  30 
seconds  to  ask  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
30  seconds  or  how  much  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  wishes  to  use. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend.  He 
knows  I  have  been  with  him.  working 
with  him  closely  on  this  issue. 

The  question  I  have  to  ask  is.  If  this 
amendment  passes  and  if  it  is  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  if 
it  comes  back  to  us  and  both  Houses 
pass  it  and  it  goes  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  last  I  heard  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had 
some  grave  reservations  about  this  bill 
and  I  am  trying  to  decide  what  is  my 
proper  vote  here.  Because  there  are 
important  water  projects  in  this  bill 
that  have  been  hammered  out. 

Is  there  any  chances  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  might 
not  be  happy  with  some  of  the  provi- 
sions, would  be  also  further  unhappy 
if  this  amendment  were  attached  to 
the  bill?  And  would  that  likely  risk  the 
chances  of  a  Presidential  veto  or 
heighten  the  chances  of  a  Presidential 
veto? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
respond  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska.  I 


do  not  know  what  the  administration 
will  do  on  this.  I  think.  If  past  history 
is  any  indication,  they  would  be  very 
reluctant  to  veto,  on  one  issue,  a  bill  of 
this  importance. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  I  think  can  address  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  can  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  90  percent.  I 
think  the  President  would  veto  it.  Not 
because  he  does  or  does  not  like  the 
health  care  provisions  of  it. 

But  what  happened— and  it  is  no- 
body's fault— is  this  is  a  disagreement 
between  people  of  good  faith.  We 
passed  this  bill  last  year  and  in  our 
wisdom,  and  it  was  wisdom,  we 
thought  we  should  build  up  a  little  bit 
of  a  reserve  fund  before  we  start 
paying  out  benefits.  That  makes  good, 
practical,  sound  sense.  So  we  passed 
the  law.  And  before  this  ruckus  ever 
came  up.  in  the  budget  was  presumed 
roughly  $4  billion  of  revenues  coming 
in  next  year,  as  sort  of  an  advance 
payment  on  this  fund.  So  that  is  not 
built  into  the  budget. 

If  the  money  is  not  there,  then  we 
are  probably  over  the  limit  that  will 
require  a  sequester.  That  is  how  close 
we  are  to  that  $110  billion  that  the 
President  will  have  to  make  a  decision 
on  in  September. 

He  has  not  said  this.  I  am  90  percent 
sure.  I  think  he  will  veto  it;  not  be- 
cause of  this  issue  but  because  of  the 
$4  billion. 

Here  is  what  I  think  is  going  to 
happen,  if  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  give  us  a  chance.  I  voted  for  this 
bill.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  bill  a  year 
ago.  I  still  think  many  portions  of  it 
are  good  and  I  would  support  many 
portions  of  it.  I  discover,  as  I  talk  to 
people  about  this  bill,  it  Is  the  tax 
they  do  not  like,  not  the  benefits. 

Several  of  the  groups  representing 
the  elderly  have  come  In  and  said  they 
want  to  keep  all  the  benefits.  They 
simply  want  the  general  taxpayer  to 
pay  for  it.  not  the  beneficiaries;  or 
they  want  it  to  be  a  flat  fee  for  every- 
body who  is  a  beneficiary,  not  scaled 
up. 

Those  are  arguments  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  pay  for  it  or  who 
should  pay  for  it.  Most  people.  I  find, 
want  a  lot  of  the  benefits. 

So  here  Is  what  I  predict  will 
happen,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Domenici,  was 
probably  right.  Senator  Bkntsen  and 
the  Finance  Committee  and  adminis- 
tration in  this  case  will  find  some  way, 
somehow,  to  work  out  something  so 
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that  the  supplemental  premium  wlU 
be  dramatically  scaled  back.  I  do  not 
want  to  say  it  will  be  eliminated,  but 
certainly  dramatically  scaled  back. 

We  win  still  be  $1.5  billion,  $2  bU- 
llon,  $2.5  billion  short;  of  the  $4  billion 
revenues  and  we  will  find  some  way  to 
get  those  revenues.  And  we  will  come 
back  with  a  package  I  will  predict  will 
pass  75  to  25.  That  is  not  a  promise. 
That  is  just  my  guess  based  upon  20 
years'  experience. 

But  absent  anything  else,  there  is  $4 
billion  of  revenues  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  presuming,  that  we  were 
presuming,  that  the  House  was  pre- 
suming, all  In  good  faith.  There  is  no 
malice  involved  in  this. 

I  think  the  President  will  have  to 
veto  it  or  face  the  sequester,  and  that 
is  not  something  any  of  us  want,  in- 
cluding. I  think,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

So  I  would  hope  we  would  sustain 
the  point  of  order,  not  vote  for  the 
waiver.  And  then  I  will  predict  we  will 
reach,  somehow,  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the 
Finance  Committee  chairman  for 
giving  me  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  a  minute  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee opposing  any  effort  to  change 
this  program  and  stating  that  we 
should  not  reopen  this  legislation.  The 
letter  is  dated  April  21.  1989.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  President  has  never  re- 
pudiated this  statement  or  reversed  it. 

So  in  response  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, the  President  has  expressed  this 
in  writing  and  I  believe  orally.  And  I 
understand  his  staff  is  now  outside 
here,  working  in  opposition  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  President's  strong  opposition  to 
that  has  been  noted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  this  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trk  White  House, 
Woihington,  April  21,  J989. 
Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives.   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Craikman:  As  Vice  President,  I 
supported  President  Reacan's  signing  HJl. 
2470.  the  Medicare  Cataatrophic  Coverace 
Act  of  1988.  This  social  Insurance  legisla- 
tion, sponsored  by  yourself.  Chairman  Bent- 
sen,  uid  other  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors, provides  essential  protection  to  33  mil- 


lion elderly  and  disabled  Americans.  Be- 
cause of  this  legislation.  Medicare  benefici- 
aries need  no  longer  fear  f tnancl&l  devasta- 
tion that  might  be  caused  by  long  hospitali- 
zation and  catastrophic  Illness. 

Senator  Bentsen  has  recently  raised  a 
question  about  the  financing  of  Medicare 
catastrophic  benefits  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Brady.  I  am  Informed  that  it  is  correct  that 
the  enacted  legislation  was  reestimated  by 
both  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  Reagan  administration  last  winter. 
These  estimates  project  more  revenue  than 
the  original  estimates  of  last  summer.  The 
higher  revenue  estimates,  In  turn,  would 
make  more  secure  the  financial  reserves 
held  in  the  special  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance trust  funds.  These  reserves  are 
available  exclusively  for  use  by  Medicare; 
they  cannot  be  diverted  to  any  other  pro- 
gram or  purpose. 

Based  on  the  most  recent  projections.  I 
have  been  advised  that  the  financial  re- 
serves for  Medicare  catastrophic  coverage 
are  not  excessive.  Indeed,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Medicare  Actuary  worries 
that  they  may  be  too  thin.  A  major  source 
of  concern  is  the  uncertainty  inherent  in 
making  projections,  which  is  exacerbated  by 
the  newness  of  the  program  and  lack  of  ex- 
pierience  with  the  financing  mechanism. 

As  you  wUl  recall  from  the  painstaking  ne- 
gotiations which  led  to  the  final  legislation, 
the  Reagan  administration  sought  substan- 
tially higher  trust  fund  contingency  re- 
serves than  the  Congress  enacted.  The 
Reagan  administration  also  noted  that,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Medicare  Actu- 
ary's projections  of  the  drug  program,  the 
catastrophic  legislation  was  underfunded. 
The  Congress  recognized  these  concerns. 
and  the  statute  calls  for  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  reestimate  the  cost  of  the 
drug  program  this  summer. 

I  have  supported  the  implementation  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  on 
schedule,  as  enacted.  I  continue  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  imprudent  to  tinker  with  Medicare 
catastrophic  insurance  literally  In  Its  first 
few  months  of  life.  We  should  not  now 
reopen  the  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

George  Busr. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  McCain.  This  amendment  is  a 
budget  buster.  The  OMB  scores  the 
amendment  as  a  $4.1  billion  revenue 
loss  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  figures  float- 
ing around  here.  I  hear  $4.8.  I  hear 
$5.3,  and  I  hear  $6.2.  and  so  on  and  so 
on.  But  at  least  it  is  going  to  be  $4.1 
billion. 

Under  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings, 
the  fiscal  year  1990 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate?  I  would  especially  like  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  right.  WiU  the  Senator  sus- 
pend? 

Mr.  B'TRD.  I  hope  this  time  is  not 
coming  out  of  my  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
will  have  order  in  the  Senate  so  that 


the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  can  be 
heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Arizona. 

Under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
the  fiscal  year  1990  deficit  cannot 
exceed  $110  billion.  If  the  deficit  ex- 
ceeds that  figure,  then  there  will  have 
to  be  a  sequester.  That  sequester  will 
automatically  take  place  on  all  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1990  and  the 
sequester  will  be  at  least  $10  billion  In 
outlays. 

This  is  so  because  the  Budget  Act  re- 
quires the  deficit  to  be  no  greater  than 
$100  biUion,  if  the  $110  billion  ceiling 
is  exceeded. 

We  have  t>een  told  by  both  OMB  and 
CBO  that  the  fiscal  year  1990  deficit, 
even  without  this  amendment,  wiU  be 
very  close  to  the  $110  billion  ceiUng. 
So,  Senators  should  be  aware  that  this 
amendment,  which  would  add  at  least 
$4.1  billion  to  the  fiscal  year  1990  defi- 
cit, will  surely  cause  a  sequester.  And, 
under  the  sequester  provisions  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  the  budget 
authority  provided  In  fiscal  year  1990 
appropriations  bills  for  all  depart- 
ments of  Government  will  have  to  be 
cut  enough  to  save  at  least  $10  billion 
in  outlays,  $5  billion  from  DOD  and  $5 
billion  from  non-DOD  appropriations. 

In  order  to  save  $10  billion  in  out- 
lays, according  to  OMB,  the  budget 
authority  provided  In  fiscal  year  1990 
appropriations  bills  would  have  to  be 
cut  $21  billion. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  the  budget 
authority  does  not  all  get  spent  In  the 
year  appropriated.  The  budget  author- 
ity gets  obligated,  but  the  actual  cash 
outlay  from  the  Treasury  is  not 
always  100  percent  in  the  year  that 
the  budget  authority  is  appropriated. 

Of  the  $21  billion  cut  In  budget  au- 
thority, $14.3  billion  would  come  from 
DOD.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
is  out  there  working  because  I  am  sure 
that  the  President  does  not  want  that 
cut  to  come  out  of  DOD.  Assuming 
that  persoimel  cuts,  as  allowed  by 
GRH,  are  exempt,  $6  bUlion  in  budget 
authority  woiUd  be  cut  from  domestic 
discretionary  programs;  $700  million 
would  be  cut  from  international  af- 
fairs appropriations.  These  cuts  would 
be  made  across  the  board  on  all  appro- 
priations accounts  except  for  certain 
mandatory  programs,  which  are 
exempt.  The  percentage  cut  for  DOD 
would  be  4.7  percent.  For  domestic  dis- 
cretionary and  international  pro- 
grams, the  cut  would  be  3.9  percent 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  said  that  he  wants  to  send 
a  message  to  the  seniors  out  there. 
Nobody  has  a  monopoly  on  caring  for 
the  seniors.  We  all  feel  strongly  about 
the  seniors.  When  he  sends  that  mes- 
sage, let  him  also  send  the  message 
that  if  this  amendment  were  to  carry 
and  were  to  become  law,  let  him  also 
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send  a  message  to  those  seniors  out 
there  who  are  watching  this  debate 
and  to  veterans  and  to  other  Ameri- 
cans that  the  cuts  would  automatically 
take  place  on  October  15.  1989,  to 
what?  The  drug  funding?  The  FBI?  El 
ementary  and  secondary  education? 
The  Justice  Department?  Rural  hous- 
ing? REA?  Child  care?  Customs 
agents?  The  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration? VA  construction?  VA  op- 
erating expenses?  VA  loans?  All  NASA 
programs?  Also  to  the  seniors  especial- 
ly. Social  Security  Administration  sal- 
aries and  expenses  would  be  cut. 

Senators  may  not  know  what  the 
practicalities  are  that  it  involves  here. 
It  is  one  thing  to  send  out  a  press  re- 
lease. We  can  ail  do  that,  and  we  all  do 
that  from  time  to  time.  But  let  them 
know  that  the  salaries  of  personnel 
who  administer  the  Medicare  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  cut  if  there  is  a 
sequester.  If  there  is  a  sequester,  all 
personnel  and  administration  costs  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  will  be  cut;  EPA  wastewater 
construction  grants,  all  programs  of 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, nuclear  waste  cleanup,  all  NIH 
appropriations,  including  AIDS  and 
cancer  research,  all  domestic  agencies 
Involved  in  fighting  drugs  and  crime. 

So  now  I  say  to  my  good  friend, 
when  he  gets  his  press  release  out.  in- 
clude in  that  the  cuts  that  are  going  to 
take  place  in  these  programs  that  are 
near  and  dear  to  the  seniors  and  to  the 
veterans  and  to  the  teachers  and  to 
the  parents  and  to  the  people  who  are 
concerned  about  making  war  on  drugs 
and  crime  in  this  country.  Put  all  that 
in  the  release  because  this  sequester  is 
going  to  take  place,  have  no  doubt 
about  it,  if  this  amendment  becomes 

law.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  the  time  allocated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  some  sense  and  sanity  will  return 
to  this  Senate  when  it  comes  to  voting 
on  this  motion  to  waive.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  vote  against  the  motion  to 
waive.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?       

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  8  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  12  min- 
utes. 25  seconds. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  WhUe  I  do 
not  enjory  backing  Into  the  buzz  saw 
too  often,  that  is  what  this  has 
become.  It  is  quite  an  exercise  and 
painful  at  times.  The  last  time  we  had 
this  debate,  it  took  all  the  effort  I 
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could  muster  to  find  eight  Repulican 
votes.  I  told  the  White  House  follow- 
ing that,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
had  to  take  a  look  at  this  program  be- 
cause sooner  or  later  it  was  going  to 
change,  and  probably  sooner  than 
later.  I  know  the  administration  is 
concerned  about  the  very  thing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia just  pointed  out  because  this  Is 
front  loaded.  If  you  talk  about  $4.1  bil- 
lion—I  saw  a  figure  today  about  $6.4 
billion— they  are  concerned  alwut  se- 
quester: they  are  concerned  about  a 
lot  of  things. 

I  indicated  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona that  I  was  with  him  on  the  issue, 
but  we  are  not  voting  on  the  issue.  We 
are  voting  on  whether  or  not  we  are 
not  voting  on  the  issue.  We  are  voting 
on  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  sus- 
tain a  point  of  order.  Sooner  or  later, 
8jid  I  think  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  will  in- 
dicate it  is  probably  going  to  be  sooner 
than  later— I  would  say  again  to  this 
group,  as  I  said  to  the  Senate  France 
Committee,  much  because  of  the 
urging  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Senator  McCain.  He  deserves  credit 
for  focusing  on  this  program.  But 
there  are  some  of  us  who  do  not  want 
to  throw  out  the  whole  thing.  We  are 
trying  to  find  some  way— In  fact,  we 
worked  on  it  yesterday  for  some  time. 
We  have  not  given  up  yet.  Maybe  next 
week  there  will  be  some  plan  that  will 
be  acceptable  so  you  have  offsets  so 
you  win  not  have  the  problem  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

As  much  as  I  share  the  desire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  to 
modify  this  program,  it  seems  to  me  it 
cannot  be  done  and  should  not  be 
done  on  this  appropriations  bill  unless 
there  are  some  offsets,  and  there  are 
no  offsets.  It  is  just  going  to  add  to  the 
deficit. 

I  hope  in  the  next  few  days  or  few 
weeks  that  we  can  sit  down  together 
and  work  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  in  a  reasonable  way 
to  put  together  something  that  we  can 
have  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  Issue 
because  on  the  Issue  I  will  vote  with 
Senator  McCain.  I  have  advised  the 
administration  of  this.  I  Indicated  to 
them  they  better  get  busy,  they  better 
take  a  look  at  it.  Maybe  we  have  to 
eliminate  some  benefits.  Maybe  the 
drug  benefit,  maybe  respite  care, 
maybe  something  else.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  if  we  are  going  to 
salvage  this  program  for  the  benefit  of 
the  seniors,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  some  other  serious  modifica- 
tions. I  hope  the  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Conunlttee. 


Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the 
motion  to  waive  the  point  of  order 
against  the  McCain  amendment  under 
section  301(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  I  wish  to  join  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  In  stating  that 
If  this  amendment  should  become  law. 
then  we  would  be  in  extreme  fiscal  dif- 
ficulty. As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
outlined  in,  I  think,  painstaking  detail, 
quite  accurately,  this  particular 
amendment  would  cost  us  over  $4  bil- 
lion revenues.  Without  any  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  it  will  push  us  Into  a  seques- 
ter situation,  and  we  will  be  faced  with 
cutting  at  least  $10  billion  from  the 
1990  outlays  under  the  strictures  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 

I  respect  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Doli:,  for  rising  today 
and  speaking,  I  think,  very  responsi- 
bly. Quite  frankly,  it  becomes  weari- 
some at  times  In  this  body  to  be  re- 
sponsible. Sometimes  you  like  to  stand 
back  and  just  let  those  who  offer  some 
of  these  aunendments  reap  the  reward 
that  perhaps  they  deserve.  Let  them 
be  the  author  of  their  whole  misfor- 
tune In  some  of  these.  Frankly,  I  grow 
weary  of  coming  to  the  floor  and 
trying  to  rescue  this  President  and 
this  administration  from  those  In  his 
own  party  whose  actions,  I  think, 
gravely  embarrass  the  administration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  the  time  allotted. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  I  might  have  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  an  additional  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  McCain  amendment.  The  biparti- 
son  budget  agreement  of  1990's  provl- 
son  on  reconciliation  provided  that  we 
raise  $5.3  billion  In  additional  reve- 
nues. So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  that.  Even  If  we  get  every  penny  of 
the  savings  that  we  are  hoping  to  get 
from  that  reconciliation  bill,  we  would 
not  have  enough  to  pay  for  this 
amendment.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  thus  put  us  over 
the  limits  set  by  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs.  It  would  cause  us  to  have  across- 
the-board  cuts  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs. 

Now  the  Senate  has  passed  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  provision  calling  on  the 
Finance  Committee  to  address  this 
issue.  I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  is  working  on  this 
Issue.  I  support  the  efforts  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  address  this  issue 
in  a  fiscally  sound  manner. 
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Because  our  foremost  concern  must 
be  to  protect  against  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  across  the  board 
cuts,  however.  I  must  support  the 
point  of  order  against  the  McCain 
amendment.  The  adoption  and  enact- 
ment into  law  of  the  McCain  amend- 
ment would  lose  roughly  $5  billion  in 
revenues.  Because  we  are  currently 
below  the  revenue  floor  set  forth  In 
the  budget  resolution,  this  loss  of  reve- 
nue means  that  the  amendment  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  section  311(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
Thus.  I  oppose  the  motion  to  waive 
the  point  of  order  against  the  McCain 
amendment  under  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFKTER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEJN.  How  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  5  minutes,  30 
seconds,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Arizona  for  yielding  3 
minutes.  I  also  thank  him  for  focusing 
attention  on  this  Issue.  As  I  sit  here 
and  listen  to  this  debate,  I  find  this  is 
a  classic  example  of  the  debate  that  I 
have  been  hearing  in  Washington,  DC, 
for  many  years:  An  example  of  where 
we  allow  policy  to  be  driven  by  the 
bean  counters.  I  am  on  both  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee— -committees  that  have 
given  us  almost  $3  trillion  of  red  ink. 

I  can  tell  you  that  outside  the  belt- 
way,  people  could  care  less  about  the 
Budget  Act.  They  know  we  have  $2.8 
trillion  of  red  Ink.  Congress  has 
handed  them  a  bunch  of  benefits 
called  the  catastrophic  insurance  pro- 
gram that  they  did  not  ask  for.  they 
did  not  want,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
pay  for  it.  It  is  easy  for  this  Senator  to 
point  out  the  fact  because  I  was  1  of 
only  11  Senators  who  on  June  8,  1988, 
stood  on  the  floor  and  voted  against 
the  biU. 

I  still  think  It's  a  bad  bill.  Congress 
should  admit  it  made  a  mistake,  repeal 
this  act,  go  back  to  ground  zero,  and 
pass  a  catastrophic  bill  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  based  on  true  catastrophic 
needs,  without  limiting  it  to  senior 
citizens,  Mr.  President.  This  program 
should  cover  all  Americans  and  we 
should  all  share  the  cost.  Congress 
should  not  force  citizens  to  go  on  Med- 
icare. Let  them  keep  their  dignity. 
That  is  what  most  Americans  thought 
they  were  going  to  get  when  we  began 
discussing  the  issue  years  ago.  It 
turned  out  to  be  something  completely 
different  from  what  President  Reagan 


and  others  talked  about  in  1986  as  cat- 
astrophic insurance. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  ssdd.  we 
probably  cannot  win  this  today.  We 
probably  cannot  repeal  it.  But  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  and  Finance 
Committees,  salute  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  think  he  is  right  on  target. 
The  American  people  deserve  to  have 
this  Congress  admit  it  made  a  mistake, 
as  well  as  the  administration.  We  need 
to  come  up  with  a  reasonable  proposal 
and  fix  what  we  have  without  taking  2 
years  to  do  it.  Some  of  our  seniors  will 
be  in  the  highest  tax  bracket  in  our  so- 
ciety as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  We 
ought  to  fix  it.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  time.  Who  5ields 
time  now? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  that  this  particu- 
lar amendment  raises  being  attached 
to  the  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions and  also  the  difficulty  with  the 
deficit  and  possible  sequestration.  But 
I  also  appreciate  the  frustration  that 
many  of  us  feel  over  the  inability  to 
deal  with  what  I  think  most  consider  a 
flawed  program,  a  program  that  needs 
reform  and  needs  it  quickly  If  we  are 
going  to  salvage  it  at  all. 

I  hope,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  vote  about  to  take  place,  we  will 
move  forward  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible to  revisit  the  entire  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  and  look  at  both  the  cost 
side  and  benefit  side  and  revise  it  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  continue  to 
provide  basic  catastrophic  coverage 
which  most  seniors  want  at  a  cost  that 
they  can  afford. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  1  minute. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
appreciate  the  tremendous  effort  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  know  he 
has  worked  long  and  hard  on  it.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts,  although  I 
do  disagree  with  his  conclusions.  We 
face  an  amendment— forget  the  point 
of  order— which  fundamentally  alters 
the  benefits  under  the  catastrophic 
law  which  we  worked  so  hard  to  pass. 
Who  is  to  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  picked  the 
best  benefits  to  keep  or  whether  in 
fact  his  new  proposal  is  the  proper  one 
to  have. 


I  make  this  point.  I  review  my  mail, 
as  I  think  do  most  of  the  other  Sena- 
tors. Nearly  everybody  who  writes 
thinks  they  are  going  to  be  paying  the 
maximum  of  the  $800  supplemental 
premium.  This  is  not  the  case.  Only  6 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try, of  the  31  million  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries, wiU  be  paying  the  nrntximnm 
premium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  1  minute. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  we  have  to  re- 
memt>er  that  only  44  percent  of  all 
beneficiaries  will  be  paying  any  of  the 
supplemental  premium.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  ask  the  time  remain- 
ing, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  3  minutes, 
51  seconds.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  4  minutes,  13  seconds.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  what  a 
choice  the  Senator  from  Arizona  gives 
us  in  this  amendment.  We  all  want  to 
fix  the  catastrophic  health  care  bill. 
We  have  all  heard  from  the  "benefici- 
aries" of  that  act— and  they  have  told 
us  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  do 
not  like  it.  We  asked  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  issue  and  give  us, 
after  careful  reflection  and  investiga- 
tion, some  recommendations  for 
changes. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona,  however, 
was  not  satisfied  with  that.  He  has  a 
temporary  solution— and  it  may  be  a 
good  one— and  he  wants  it  adopted 
now,  today,  without  fuU  examination 
or  hearings.  Well.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  best  way  to  serve  the  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens. 

I  also  do  not  think  we  serve  our  sen- 
iors by  adopting  this  amendment  on 
this  bUl.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  told  us.  If  we 
adopt  this  amendment  we  will  exceed 
the  allowable  budget  deficit  for  this 
year  and,  under  the  law.  we  will  face  a 
sequester— an  across-the-board  cut  in 
every  program  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Programs  which  help  seniors. 
Programs  which  help  children.  Pro- 
grams which  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment. Programs  which  provide  for  our 
national  defense.  That  is  not  helping 
seniors.  That  is  not  helping  America. 
And  I  cannot  support  it. 

What  I  can  support  are  changes  in 
the  Catastrophic  Health  Care  Act.  I 
have  heard  the  message  of  the  seniors 
in  Wisconsin  and  I  want  to  respond  to 
their  concerns.  But  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  carefully,  after  we  have  consid- 
ered all  the  implications.  We  have 
time  to  do  that.  We  have  a  promise 
from  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the 
Senate  that  we  will  do  it.  And  the  sen- 
iors in  Wisconsin  have  my  promise 
that  it  will  be  done— before  the  end  of 
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this  year,  before  the  impact  of  the 
surtax  is  felt,  and  without  cutting  pro- 
grams that  help  our  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
effort  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  delaying  the 
implementation  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act. 

While  the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  may  need  modifications,  the  bene- 
fits simply  are  too  important  and 
needed  to  delay  their  implementation 
for  a  year. 

If  we  delay  implementation  of  the 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  such  im- 
portant benefits  as  the  cap  on  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  reimbursement  for 
intravenous  drugs  used  in  the  home, 
and  coverage  for  mammograms  would 
be  delayed.  Moreover,  much  needed 
Medicaid  expansions  for  pregnant 
women  and  children  also  would  be  de- 
layed. 

Clearly,  the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  can  be  improved.  I  supported  and 
voted  in  favor  of  an  amendment  di 
rectmg  the  Finance  Committee  to  ex 
amine  three  related  issues  before  Sep 
tember  1989,  including  whether  to 
lower  the  supplemental  surtax  in  light 
of  revenue  estimates  indicating  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  in  the  fund  earmarked 
to  pay  for  the  new  benefits;  whether 
catastrophic  health  insurance  should 
be  made  voluntary;  and  what  to  do 
about  the  duplication  of  benefits 
which  many  retirees  already  have 
through  employer-sponsored  retiree 
coverage. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  issues 
which  must  be  addressed  immediately. 
Delaying  implementation  of  the  Cata 
strophic  Coverage  Act  will  delay  im 
portant  benefits  and,  in  my  judgment, 
does  not  help  the  majority  of  our  Na 
tion's  seniors. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  this  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  I  have  concerns 
atxjut  the  catastrophic  act;  and  I  have 
been  hearing  from  North  Dakotans  on 
this  issue.  The  premiums  must  be  re- 
duced. We  must  act  on  the  duplicate 
coverage  that  exists  between  cata 
strophic  benefits  and  Medigap  policies. 
We  must  address  the  serious  concerns 
of  Federal  retirees. 

Seniors  must  be  heard.  I  am  now 
polling  the  seniors  in  North  Dakota  to 
determine  what  sort  of  revisions  they 
would  like  to  seo  in  the  catastrophic 

act. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  that  the  Senate 
adopted  just  2  months  ago  charged 
the  Finance  Committee  with  consider- 
ation of  all  these  Issues:  High  premi 
ums.  duplicate  coverage,  and  delay  of 
benefits.  The  Finance  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  revisions  of  the  cata- 
strophic act.  Senator  Bettsen,  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  has 
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worked  hard  to  consider  all  the  op- 
tions. We  must  let  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee do  its  work. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
jeopardize  projects  that  are  critical  to 
North  Dakota.  This  bill  contains  $30 
million  for  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Water  Project  and  $5  million  for  the 
Sheyenne  River  Flood  Control 
Project.  My  State  must  receive  contin- 
ued support  for  these  projects.  The 
Sheyenne  River  Project  provides  flood 
control  for  the  Fargo  area  which  will 
save  my  State  millions  of  dollars  in 
nood  expenditures.  The  Garrison  Di- 
version -Project  will  provide  critical 
municipal,  rural,  and  industrial  water 
for  many  areas  of  North  Dakota. 

Finally,  passage  of  the  McCain 
amendment  would  mean  almost  cer- 
tain sequestration.  The  amendment 
would  add  at  least  $4.1  billion  to  the 
Federal  deficit.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  devastating  implications  of  seques- 
tration. I  take  exception  to  the  impli- 
cation that  citizens  outside  the  belt- 
way  do  not  care  about  the  Budget  Act. 
The  Budget  Act  is  the  only  way  this 
body  policies  itself  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. It  is  an  attempt  to  force  this 
Senate  to  be  fiscally  responsible. 
While  those  in  our  States  may  not  un- 
derstand the  particular  sections  of  the 
Budget  Act,  they  do  care  about  the 
budget  deficit  and  its  implications. 
They  know  that  we  must  make  the 
tough  choices  to  put  this  Nation  back 
on  the  road  to  economic  recovery. 

Sequestration  would  mean  that  agri- 
cultural research  would  be  cut  by  $18 
million;  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp. 
would  be  reduced  by  $205  million;  the 
Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program  would  be  slashed  by  $51  mil- 
lion; highway  programs  would  face  $4 
million  in  reductions;  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health  care  would  be  cut 
by  $84  million. 

The  citizens  of  North  Dakota  would 
not  tolerate  such  significant  cuts  in 
these  programs.  I  must  oppose  this 
waiver  of  the  Budget  Act.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
raised  this  issue,  but  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  wait  for  the  Finance 
Committee  to  do  its  work.  And  we 
must  not  risk  sequestration. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
rarely  will  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  a  more  clear  opportunity  to  put 
their  mouths  where  the  money  is.  In 
this  decade  no  subject  has  engendered 
more  legislative  activity,  political  anxi- 
ety, and  overblown  rhetoric  than  the 
need  to  address  the  budget  deficit. 

Well,  my  colleagues,  now  the  rheto- 
ric collides  with  reality.  This  is  a  popu- 
lar issue,  intense  feelings  among  a  por- 
tion of  the  electorate,  attractive  to 
vote  for,  but  a  $4.1  billion  budget 
buster.  Every  Senator  who  votes  in 
support  of  this  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  votes  to  increase  the  defi- 
cit by  $4.1  billion  and  provides  the  rest 
of  the  Senate  a  context  in  which  to 


evaluate  that  Senator's  future  rhetoric 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  budget 
discipline.  That  is  the  reality.  Unusual 
circumstances,  indeed. 

Has  there  been  a  difficult  budget 
issue  which  has  not  had  unusual  cir- 
cumstances? We  all  know  the  cata- 
strophic bill  will  have  to  be  changed 
and  fixed.  We  voted  just  2  months  ago 
to  direct  the  committee  to  propose  rec- 
onamendations  to  us  in  that  regard. 
Now  we  are  told  that  we  must  delay  it 
for  a  year  in  order  to  fix  it  but  we 
cannot  wait  another  month  to  let  the 
Finance  Committee  do  what  the 
Senate  told  it  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader's  time  has  elapsed. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  proper  course 
is  to  reject  this  motion  and  fix  this  the 
right  way  as  the  Finance  Committee 
has  been  directed  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  and  fifty-one  seconds. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  myself  the  re- 
maining time,  Mr.  President. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  indulgence  and  their  patience 
on  this  very  difficult  day  when  we 
should  have  pressed  on  to  other  issues. 
I  guess  I  have  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  statements  that  were  made. 

First  of  all.  the  majority  leader 
stated  he  had  no  idea  the  administra- 
tion changed  its  position.  I  am  sorry 
he  did  not  read  the  Washington  Post 
yesterday,  because  it  stated  the  admin- 
istration now  supports  the  Rostenkow- 
ski  plan  that  was  put  through  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  2  days 
ago.  Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi's  plan  is  cer- 
tainly a  dramatic  and  significant 
change  from  the  previous  program.  So 
I  would  inform  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  that,  yes,  the  administra- 
tion has  changed  its  position.  The 
April  letter  of  1989  is  no  longer  rele- 
vant. 

I  appreciate  the  offer  by  the  distin- 
guished chairmsui  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittee  to  assist  me  in  my 
press  releases. 

I  would  also  hope  he  would  help  me 
in  telling  the  seniors  of  America  at>out 
the  budget  system  as  we  are  working  it 
today  in  this  Congess.  And.  that  is.  we 
are  balancing  the  budget  on  the  backs 
of  seniors.  Those  seniors,  I  say  to  the 
distine:uished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  paid  their  taxes 
not  so  that  they  disguise  the  size  of 
the  budget  deficit  but  so  they  could 
get  some  benefits  from  the  taxes  they 
are  paying. 

To  repeat.  Mr.  President,  they  want 
some  changes  made  to  this  act  and  we 
are  telling  them  that  we  cannot  delay 
implementation  of  some  of  the  bene- 
fits and  the  surtax  in  order  to  fix  a  bill 
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that  severely  misses  the  mark,  because 
we  do  not  want  to  give  up  their  money 
that  is  being  used  to  offset  the  size  of 
the  deficit.  That's  what  the  opponents 
of  this  amendment  are  arguing.  Quite 
frankly,  I  think  the  seniors  of  this 
country  will  find  that  unconscionable. 

We  are  telling  our  Nation's  seniors 
that  this  surtax  is  not  for  benefits. 
They  are  for  disguising  the  size  of  the 
deficit.  They  are  to  build  up  some  kind 
of  fund  so  we  can  tell  them  the  deficit 
is  not  really  as  large  as  they  thought  it 
was,  and  that  their  tax  dollars  which 
are  earmarked  for  their  benefits  are 
not  for  benefits.  Instead,  they  are  so 
we  can  avoid  the  Grsunm-Rudman- 
Hollings  sequestration. 

I  also  rememt)er  there  is  a  reconcilia- 
tion process— that  budget  committees, 
appropriations  committees,  and  vari- 
ous committees  we  are  supposed  to  go 
through  so  we  can  meet  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  targets.  And,  this 
process  is  not  yet  complete  in  the 
Senate. 

We  are  going  to  tell  the  seniors  by 
this  vote  today,  we  are  more  worried 
about  a  budget  deficit  which  we  have 
created  through  wasteful  spending 
than  doing  something  responsible  and 
responsive  on  the  catastrophic  illness 
issue.  Yet,  when  we  took  your  tax  dol- 
lars, we  promised  to  pay  for  your  bene- 
fits, take  care  of  your  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness, take  care  of  your  skilled  nursing 
home,  preserve  spousal  Impoverish- 
ment protection,  yet  we  are  not  doing 
that  with  your  tax  dollars,  my  friends. 
We  are  keeping  your  tax  dollars,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  spend  them.  We 
are  using  them  to  mask  the  real  size  of 
the  deficit,  thus  aUowlng  us  to  avoid 
taking  real  steps  to  reduce  what  is  a 
very  real  deficit. 

My  friends,  our  Nation's  seniors  are 
not  going  to  be  fooled.  Mark  my 
words,  they  will  not  be  fooled. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  issue  is  going  to  be 
with  us.  It  is  not  going  away.  There 
has  been  a  conspicuous  absence  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  cata- 
strophic health  care  bill  in  the  debate 
over  this  vote.  We  know  it  is  wrong. 
We  know  it  is  flawed.  We  know  it 
needs  fixing.  Yet,  we  are  not  willing  to 
do  it. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  will  fix  it. 
But,  if  it  is  anything  like  the  fix  that 
was  just  made  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee— a  proposal  to  basically 
shift  the  burden  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor— I  can  assure  you  that  It  will  be 
totally  unacceptable  to  the  seniors  of 
this  country. 

This  issue  is  not  going  away.  I  Intend 
to  revive  it,  not  because  I  enjoy  this. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  enjoy  this  in  the 
slightest.  But  I  have  an  obligation  to 
the  seniors  of  this  country  to  force 
this  body  to  admit  to,  and  address,  the 
grave,  serious,  and  terrible  injustice 
that  has  been  done  to  them.  And  it  Is 


the  obligation  of  every  Member  of  this 
body,  as  well,  to  sooner  or  later  ad- 
dress this  Issue  and  correct  it. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  firing  for 
effect.  There  is  not  a  chance  that  this 
amendment  would  be  carried  through 
on  the  House  side.  And  when  I  hear 
him  with  his  tones  of  sorrow  for  the 
poor,  I  caimot  help  but  remember  it 
was  his  amendment  before  where  we 
wiped  out  Medicaid  for  the  poor.  That 
was  in  his  amendment.  Let  us  talk 
about  what  we  have  here. 

We  had  a  resolution  passed  on  June 
7  that  charged  the  Finance  Committee 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
changes  that  were  necessary  in  the 
catastrophic  Illness  bill.  We  have  set 
out  to  accomplish  that.  We  have  had 
over  30  witnesses.  We  have  met  with 
all  of  the  interest  groups  that  one  can 
meet  with.  We  have  done  those  things. 

And  we  are  prepared  when  we  come 
back  in  September  to  present  to  this 
body  what  we  think  will  be  major 
changes  in  catastrophic  illness.  I 
would  forecast  we  will  have  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  that  supplemental  premi- 
um, and  I  have  stated  publicly  that  I 
am  for  that;  that  you  will  see  a  volun- 
tary program;  and  I  was  pushing  for 
that  as  we  brought  it  through  the 
Senate  before.  Let  us  see  what  he  has 
done  for  those  poor,  and  what  he  has 
done  for  the  elderly  if  he  pushes  aside 
those  benefits. 

If  he  delays  those  benefits,  we  are 
talking  about  the  drug  benefit,  we  are 
talking  about  the  limitation  of  out-of- 
pocket  costs  for  physicians,  we  are 
talking  about  the  General  Accounting 
Office  coming  before  us.  and  telling  us 
that  before  you  would  trigger  in  the 
Medigap  on  many  of  these  policies, 
you  would  have  to  have  $50,000  worth 
of  out-of-pocket  expenses  to  physi- 
cians. They  would  not  have  that  avail- 
able to  them.  Now,  can  they  go  back  to 
the  private  sector  and  get  Medigap 
policies  to  accomplish  that? 

Remember  that,  as  part  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  private  sector  was  not  to 
put  In  duplicate  coverage.  That  means 
a  lot  of  these  State  commissions  have 
already  moved  to  stop  that. 

Now,  you  will  give  chaos  to  the  pri- 
vate industry,  and  you  will  give  sorrow 
to  the  elderly  citizens  as  they  find 
these  benefits  they  were  counting  on 
delayed  to  them.  Then  they  turn 
around  and  find  them  no  longer  avail- 
able In  the  private  sector. 

That  is  what  would  be  the  result  of 
this  in  addition  to  what  has  happened 
to  the  appropriations  bill  at  this  time. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  reject  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  to  sustain  the  point  of 
order.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  used,  the  question  is 
on  the  motion 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matso- 
naga]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCumE]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  armoimced— yeas  40, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  147  Leg.] 
YEAS— 40 


Armstrong 

Graham 

MurkowsU 

Baucus 

Gramm 

Nlckles 

Blden 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bond 

Hatch 

Held 

Boschwitz 

Henin 

Shelby 

Bryan 

Helms 

Simon 

Bums 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Coats 

Kasten 

SyTims 

Danforth 

Levin 

Thurmond 

DeConcIni 

Lott 

Wallop 

Dixon 

Uigar 

Wamer 

Elxon 

Mack 

Wilson 

Gam 

McCain 

Gorton 

McConneU 
NAYS-58 

Adams 

Ford 

Mikulski 

Bentsen 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Gore 

Nunn 

Bradley 

HarUn 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Rlegle 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Robb 

Chalee 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Cochnui 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kasaebaum 

Rudman 

Connul 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Saaser 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Simpaon 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dole 

Leahy 

Wlrth 

Domenld 

Lieberman 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
rollcall  No.  147,  the  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act,  the  yeas  are  40.  the 
nays  are  58.  Three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors duly  chosen  and  sworn  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
screed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
adoption  and  enactment  into  law  of 
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the  McCain  amendment  to  H.R.  2696 
would  result  In  an  Increase  by  $4.9  bil- 
lion of  the  amount  by  which  revenues 
would   be   less   than   the   appropriate 
level  of  total  revenues  set  forth  in  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1990  causing  the  cur 
rent  level  of  revenues  to  fall  below  the 
revenue  floor  in  the  concurrent  resolu 
tion  by  the  amount  of  $10.7  billion  in 
violation    of    section    311(a)    of    the 
Budget  Act. 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 
Ms.    MIKULSKI.    Mr.    President,    I 
would   like   to   thank   Senator   John 
STON,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on   Energy    and   Water   I>evelopment 
Appropriations    for    proceeding    with 
the  energy  and  water  appropriations 
biU  so  expeditiously  and  congratulate 
him  for  setting  such  a  fine  example  of 
hard  work  and  devotion  to  his  job  as 
chairman   of  the  Energy   and   Water 
Development    Subcommittee.    It    is    a 
pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
help  in  funding  Maryland  projects.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  his  fine  sub- 
committee staff:  Proctor  Jones,  David 
Gwaltney.  and  Gloria  Butland.   Fur 
thermore.  I  recognize  the  ranking  mi 
norlty   member  Senator  Hattield  as 
well  as  his  staff.  Gary  Barbour  and 
Judee  Klepec  for  their  help  through- 
out the  process.  Their  indepth  knowl- 
edge  of   the   subject    matter,    candor 
with  others,   hard  work,   long   hours 
and  courtesy  were  instrumental  in  get 
ting  this   important  bill   prepared   in 
such  a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  a  few 
of  the  important  items  contained  in 
this  bill. 

Funds  are  included  in  the  bill  for  the 
Corps  of  ESigineers  to  conduct  a  vital 
hurricane  protection  project  in  Ocean 
City,  MD.  Over  the  winter  Ocean  City 
has  been  hit  hard  by  winter  storms.  In 
order  to  protect  this  national  treasure, 
funds  were  needed  to  protect  the  valu 
able  property  and  businesses  along  the 
beach  from  storms.  The  State  of 
Maryland,  Worcester  County,  and 
Ocean  City  combined  efforts  to  con 
duct  phase  I,  which  build  up  fragile 
portions  of  the  beach.  Let  me  tell  you. 
I  visited  the  beach  this  past  winter, 
and  was  expecting  to  see  terrible  ero- 
sion problems.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
work  that  phase  I  had  done.  I  saw 
plenty  of  sand,  and  thought  that  I  was 
in  Cancun.  With  the  funding  of  phase 
II,  Ocean  City  will  continue  to  be  a 
thriving  resort. 

I  also  would  like  to  mention  that 
funds  are  also  Included  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  conduct  several  dredg 
ing  projects  in  the  Baltimore  Harbor. 
The  buildup  of  silt  has  decreased  the 
depth  of  the  harbor.  By  deepening  the 
Port  of  Baltimore  to  50  feet,  the  port 
Improves  its  competitive  position  for 
bulk  cargoes.  By  deepening  the  C&D 
Canal  to  35  feet,  optimum  use  is  en 
sured  by  general  cargo  ships.  Since  the 


project  started  in  1987.  the  harbor  has 
become  more  accessible  and  safer  for 
the  deep  draft  cargo  carriers. 

Another  project  which  received  im- 
portant funds  Is  the  C&D  Canal  study. 
The  C&D  Canal  and  its  cormectlng 
canals  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Baltimore  port.  The  canal  is  im- 
portant because  it  is  a  shortcut  to  the 
Baltimore  ports  which  cuts  the  travel 
time  from  ports  along  the  east  coast  to 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  The  study 
will  be  conducted  in  three  phases.  The 
first  phase  would  evaluate  the  present 
authorized  projects  and  recommend 
improvements  that  would  better  ac- 
commodate current  and  future  ship- 
ping traffic.  It  would  also  examine  the 
environmental  Impacts  of  the  Improve- 
ments. By  funding  the  C&D  Canal 
study,  we  can  study  the  problems  as 
well  as  suggest  improvements. 

Another  important  item  in  the  bill  is 
language  directing  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  Improve  the  Brewerton  Chan- 
nel connection  with  the  Tolchester 
Channel.  It  is  a  crucial  connecting 
channel  link  in  the  C&D  Canal.  A 
sharp  turn  at  the  Brewerton  and  Tol- 
chester channels  has  made  turns  diffi- 
cult for  large  ships.  Earlier  this  year 
the  Louis  Maersk  ran  aground  while 
making  this  turn.  By  providing  the 
funding  for  dredging,  modem,  large 
container  ships  can  make  it  through 
the  channel  more  safely. 

Once  again  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  lo  acknowledge  the  job  Senator 
Johnston  and  his  staff  has  done.  They 
must  handle  many  requests  for  funds 
and  choose  from  the  many  deserving 
projects.  Their  efforts  are  truly  com- 
mendable. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Simon  and  I  rise  today  to  state  our 
support  of  the  OHare  Reservoir  and 
the  McCook  and  Thornton  Reservoirs 
of   the   Chicagoland    Underflow   Plan 

[CUPl. 

The  OHare  Reservoir  is  the  first 
component  of  this  flood  protection 
plan.  It  is  an  important  project  to  our 
State  that  needs  construction  funds. 
Once  completed,  it  will  be  the  first  op- 
erating reservoir  of  CUP.  and  will 
serve  as  the  prototype  for  the  entire 
system. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  and  third  components  of  CUP 
are  the  McCook  and  Thornton  Rese- 
voirs.  This  project  consists  of  two  res- 
ervoirs, and  is  designed  to  reduce  base- 
ment and  street  flooding  due  to  sewer 
back-up.  By  providing  the  preconstruc- 
tion,  engineering  and  design  funds  for 
this  project,  the  needs  of  those  folks 
in  the  Chicago  area  can  be  met. 

Thousands  of  residents  in  the  Chica- 
go area  suffered  the  trauma  of  exten- 
sive flood  damage  in  both  the  1986  and 
1987  Presidentially  declared  disasters. 
In  fact,  severe  flooding  is  a  constant 
threat  to  these  residents.  For  this 
reason.  Congress  authorized  the 
O'Hare  Reservoir  project  In  the  1986 


Water  Resources  Development  Act, 
and  the  McCook  and  Thornton  Reser- 
voirs project  in  the  1988  Water  Re- 
sources Act. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Let  us  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  metropolitan 
water  reclamation  district  of  greater 
Chicago  for  Its  work  on  this  flood  con- 
trol program.  Because  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Chicago  water  district,  preventive 
measures  will  become  a  reality  before 
we  face  another  flood  emergency  situ- 
ation in  northeastern  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  our  con- 
cern is  to  provide  adequate  flood  pro- 
tection and  prevention  to  the  constitu- 
ents in  our  State.  The  House  Included 
$1.5  million  for  the  O'Hare  Reservoir, 
and  $750,000  for  the  McCook  and 
Thornton  Reservoirs.  We  ask  our 
friend  from  Louisiana  for  his  full  con- 
sideration of  these  two  Important  Illi- 
nois projects  when  the  energy  and 
water  development  appropriations  bill 
goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  recognize  the 
concerns  of  my  Illinois  friends,  and 
agree  that  the  O'Hare  Reservoir 
project  and  the  McCook  and  Thornton 
Reservoirs  project  are  Important  to  an 
effective  flood  control  plan  In  the  Chi- 
cago area.  I  will.  Indeed,  give  these  two 
programs  every  consideration  when 
the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriations bill  goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriations bill  before  us  today  in- 
cludes a  very  Important  project  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska— the  Davis  Creek 
Dam. 

The  Davis  Creek  Dam  is  a  major 
component  of  the  North  Loup  project. 
That  project  will  provide  a  dependable 
water  supply  with  irrigation  for  up  to 
53,000  acres,  recreational  facilities,  a 
fishery,  and  improvements  in  wildlife 
habitats.  The  Calamus  Dam,  the 
major  storage  feature  of  the  project,  is 
complete  and  the  reservoir  is  now 
filled.  Various  other  facilities,  includ- 
ing the  Mirdan  Canal,  the  water 
supply  canal  for  the  Davis  Creek  Dam, 
are  also  complete.  The  contract  on  the 
Davis  Creek  Dam  was  awarded  In  Sep- 
tember 1988.  The  project  seemed  well 
on  its  way. 

However,  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
contained  a  surprise.  The  request  of 
$6.03  million  for  the  North  Loup 
project  indued  no  funding  for  the 
Davis  Creek  Dam.  There  was  no  provi- 
sion at  all  for  a  dam  that  will  be  more 
than  50  percent  complete  by  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  that  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  North  Loup 
project.  Fortunately,  we  were  able  to 
make  our  case  in  Congress  and  the  bill 
before  us  includes  the  funding  re- 
quired for  the  Davis  Creek  Dam  to  go 
forward. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  DeConcini. 
who  chaired  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings   In    April    when    representatives 
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from  Nebraska  came  to  Washington  to 
make  their  case,  and  I  want  to  thank 
Senator  Johnston  for  adding  the 
funds  which  are  necessary  for  the 
dam.  I  understand  that  Davis  Creek  is 
a  substantial  add-on  above  the  budget 
request,  but  I  also  know  that  it  is  a 
project  which  should  be  completed 
and  which  should  have  been  budgeted 
In  the  first  place.  At  this  point,  com- 
pleting the  Davis  Creek  Dam  is  the 
only  action  that  makes  sense.  The 
action  of  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  is  the  right  action  on  Davis 
Creek. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  inclusion  of  the 
amendment  to  designate  dam  site  18 
of  the  Papillion  Creek  and  tributaries 
lakes  project  as  the  Ed  Zorinsky  Lake 
and  Recreation  Area  in  honor  of  our 
late  colleague.  This  amendment  was 
one  of  those  which  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  proposed  be  adopt- 
ed en  bloc.  , 

It  is  right  that  we  remember  Ed  Zor- 
insky In  this  fashion.  Ed  Zorinsky  was 
a  man  of  unique  personal  and  political 
skills  and  insight.  He  devoted  his  life 
to  public  service,  to  the  betterment  of 
his  commimlty  and  his  State.  We  in 
Nebraska  are  better  citizens  because 
Ed  Zorinsky  served  us.  The  Papillion 
Creek  and  tributaries  lakes  project 
was  a  project  that  meant  a  great  deal 
to  Ed  Zorinsky.  It  epitomizes  the  good 
that  government  can  do,  Just  as  Ed 
2iOrlnsky  epitomizes  the  best  that  we 
In  public  service  should  strive  to 
become. 

The  amendment  has  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  [Mr.  Burdick]  and  the 
ranking  member  [Mr.  Chatee].  The 
Committee  on  Enviroimient  and 
Public  Works  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
naming  of  public  facilities,  in  this  case 
a  Corps  of  Engineers  project,  but  that 
committee  has  cleared  the  measure  as 
an  addition  to  this  bill,  which  appro- 
priates funds  for  corps  projects,  so 
that  we  can  expedite  the  designation.  I 
thank  them  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  legisla- 
tion includes  $300,000.  the  full  capabil- 
ity, for  the  corps  to  initiate  planning 
for  the  Missouri  River  Bfitigation 
project.  This  project,  authorized  in 
section  601  of  Public  Law  99-662, 
would  restore  and  protect  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats  along  the  channelized 
portion  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Ne- 
braska. Iowa.  Kansas,  and  Missouri. 

Through  a  system  of  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs, the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
channelized  and  controlled  flooding 
along  much  of  the  Kfissouri  River.  In 
doing  so.  however,  various  wetlands 
and  oxbow  lakes  were  threatened  or 
destroyed.  Some  475,000  acres  of  land 
and  water  habitats  were  lost;  now 
some  33  of  the  156  native  basin  fish 


are  considered  rare,  threatened,  or  en- 
dangered. 

This  year,  the  four  affected  States 
requested  $3  million  in  order  to  initi- 
ate the  program.  While  I  regret  that 
we  cannot  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as 
the  States  were  prepared  to  do,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  funding  in  the  bill 
will  allow  plarming  to  go  forward  on  a 
comprehensive  program,  as  author- 
ized, and  I  know  the  States  will  be 
working  closely  with  the  corps  in  this 
planning  stage. 

BIG  SOTTTH  PORK  NATIONAL  RIVKR  AND 
RXCREATION  ARSA 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  requested  funds  be  appro- 
priated for  the  CoriJs  of  Engineers  to 
acquire  the  remaining  deferred  lands 
within  the  Big  South  Fork  National 
River  and  Recreation  Area.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  remember,  the  Big  South 
Fork  was  established  by  the  Congress 
in  1974,  and  the  corps  was  instructed 
to  purchase  these  lands.  However,  the 
purchase  of  much  of  the  land  was  de- 
ferred, and  certain  critical  areas  have 
yet  to  be  purchased.  A  dispute  remains 
as  to  whether  the  cost  sharing  provi- 
sions of  the  1986  Water  Resource  De- 
velopment Act  apply  to  these  land 
purchases,  and  I  have  stated  contin- 
ually that  they  should  not  and  have 
provided  legal  opinions  which  share 
this  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  requested  that 
the  corps  continue  these  purchases  be- 
cause the  land  is  not  encumt>ered  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  decided  by 
the  local  courts  In  Tennessee,  and  It  Is 
understood  that  current  landowners 
may  develop  property  within  the  park 
boundaries  which  has  not  been  pur- 
chased. This  has  let  the  scenic  lands  of 
this  park  under  constant  threat  due  to 
the  inaction  of  the  corps,  and  I  now 
fear  that  the  worst  case  scenario  is 
upon  us.  I  understand  that  develop- 
ment of  nearly  1,000  acres  of  deferred 
lands  is  taking  place  as  we  speak. 
These  lands  are  in  the  critical  water- 
shed area  of  the  park  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Ot>ed 
River,  a  national  wild  and  scenic  river. 
Development  wiU  include  clearcutting 
of  some  800  acres  near  the  river,  which 
I  fear  will  suffer  greatly  from  runoff 
and  subsequent  development  of  a  resi- 
dential area. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  over  pur- 
chase of  these  lands  has  become  petty. 
The  corps,  supported  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  has  deter- 
mined that  future  funding  of  activity 
in  the  park  is  affected  by  the  cost 
sharing  provisions  in  the  1986  act.  I  do 
not  wish  to  challenge  the  cost  sharing 
provisions:  I  agree  with  their  intent. 
However,  I  do  challenge  the  premise 
that  land  purchases  as  authorized  in 
1974  are  now  affected  by  the  1986  act. 
The  intention  to  purchase  these  lands 
was  clear  in  1974,  and  such  national 
recreation  areas  are  exempt  from  the 
cost    sharing    provisions,    as    weU.    I 


simply  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  the  purchase  of  any  lands 
must  be  cost  shared  by  the  local  or 
State  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  at  this  time 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Water  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee would  agree  to  support  my  efforts, 
which  I  plan  to  undertake  Immediate- 
ly with  the  appropriate  oversight  com- 
mittee to  seek  a  clarification  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  1986  act  as  it  applies  to 
these  land  purchases. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  support  the  need  to 
seek  a  clarification  of  the  intent  of  the 
cost  sharing  provisions  of  the  1986 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  as 
it  relates  to  this  project.  While  the 
cost  sharing  provisions  can  result  in 
helpful  savings,  I  agree  that  we  must 
ensure  that  they  are  applied  properly. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Energy  and  Water  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  their  fine 
work  in  bringing  this  distinguished 
body  an  appropriations  bill  (H.R. 
2696)  that  falls  within  the  guidelines 
of  the  budget  agreement.  I  know  it  is  a 
difficult  task  to  decide  which  projects 
will  t>e  funded  and  which  cannot. 

California's  needs  are  many— as  can 
be  expected  with  a  population  of  29 
million— and  I  am  grateful  that  the 
committee  has  recognized  these  needs 
in  this  year's  bUl.  I  am  especially  ap- 
preciative of  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee provided  fimdlng  for  over  100 
water  projects  in  California,  15  more 
than  the  administration's  recommen- 
dation. Doing  this  while  still  staying 
within  the  budget  guidelines  is  indeed 
commendable. 

California  has  many  areas  that  are 
not  adequately  protected  from  the  tor- 
rential rains  that  are  produced  by  the 
more  powerful  winter  storms  generat- 
ed in  the  P»acific  Ocean.  Projects  that 
are  included  in  this  year's  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  Increased  safety  for  people 
and  property  thoughout  the  State. 
Without  the  flood  control  and  harbor 
protection  projects  contained  in  this 
bill,  untold  risks  wiU  be  needlessly  vis- 
ited upon  scores  or  communities  and 
literally  millions  of  people. 

I  am  especially  grateful  that  the 
committee  was  able  to  allocate  funds 
to  begin  construction  of  the  Santa  Ana 
River  mainstem  project.  This  project 
is  vital  to  the  protection  of  the  2  mil- 
lion Califomians  who  live  in  the  flood 
plain  of  the  Santa  Ana  River.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  standard  project 
flood  could  cause  i4)proximately  $12 
billion  in  property  damage  and  large 
loss  of  life  within  this  flood  plain. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee provided  additional  fimding  for 
the  Sacramento  River  flood  control 
project.  Many  of  the  levees  that  pro- 
tect   this   city    were   severely    tested 
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during  a  series  of  storms  in  February 
1986.  In  fact,  corps  officials  have 
said— with  only  slight  exaggeration- 
that  If  it  had  rained  only  1  more  inch 
during  those  storms,  the  entire  city  of 
Sacramento  could  have  been  flooded. 
Money  that  is  provided  by  this  bill  is 
sorely  needed  to  improve  the  flood 
control  levee  system. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  all  of  their  work  in  financ- 
ing these  and  many  other  worthwhile 
California  projects.  Their  willingness 
to  look  carefully  at  aU  of  the  Califor- 
nia needs  that  were  brought  to  their 
attention  is  greatly  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  the  tireless  work  of 
the  committee.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
staff.  They  have  always  been  very  ac- 
cessible and  responsive  to  the  many 
people  from  my  State  who  have  come 
to  them  for  assistance  and  guidance. 
Even  in  the  days  leading  up  to  the 
subcommittee  markup,  these  staff 
members  remained  accessible  and  will- 
ing to  listen  to  last  minute  concerns 
that  were  brought  to  their  attention. 

Again.  I  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  the  committee  to  work  with  my 
office  on  the  myriad  of  California  con- 
cerns that  we  have  with  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  and  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee on  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2696.  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  Once  again,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  done  a 
superb  job  of  providing  for  the  Na- 
tion's needs  In  so  many  critical  areas- 
Including  energy  supply  research  and 
development;  general  science  activities 
In  the  Department  of  Energy,  includ- 
ing the  superconducting  super  collider: 
economic  development  activities  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and— perhaps  most  Importantly  to 
North  Carolina— addressing  many  es 
sentlal  needs  regarding  development 
and  maintenance  of  water  resources. 

The  committee  has  had  a  difficult 
task  in  addressing  aU  these  areas  while 
meeting  severe  fiscal  restraints.  They 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  produc- 
ing a  fiscally  responsible  bill.  I  com- 
mend the  committee,  and  particularly 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator JoHMSTON.  for  all  the  hard  work 
that  went  into  crafting  this  outstand 
ing  legislation. 

This  bill  Includes  a  number  of  Items 
which  are  of  greater  Importance  to 
North  Carolina.  First,  I  note  that  the 
managers  have  accepted  an  amend- 
ment I  sponsored  relating  to  Oregon 
Inlet,  NC.  I  am  delighted  that  this 
amendment  has  been  included  In  the 
legislation,  and  would  like  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  committee,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 


for     his     assistance     regarding     this 
matter. 

Oregon  Inlet  has  posed  severe  prob- 
lems for  northeastern  North  Carolina 
for  many  years.  It  is  the  only  naviga- 
ble inlet  within  a  span  of  156  miles  of 
the  North  Carolina  coastline,  and  is 
the  only  means  of  transit  to  the  ocean 
from  all  our  inland  ports  for  almost 
half  of  our  State.  Viable  access 
through  the  inlet  is  critical  to  the  im- 
portant commercial  and  sport  fishing 
industries  in  North  Carolina.  Unfortu- 
nately, severe  shoaling  problems  have 
made  access  through  the  inlet  impossi- 
ble all  too  often  in  recent  years,  and 
have  made  navigation  through  those 
treacherous  waters  an  extremely  haz- 
ardous undertaking  even  when  the 
inlet  is  open. 

Severe  erosion  has  also  occurred  ad- 
jacent to  the  inlet  on  Pea  Island,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Pea  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Literally  hundreds  of 
acres  have  been  lost,  and  the  erosion 
has  accelerated  in  recent  months  to 
the  point  where  the  natural  values  of 
the  refuge  are  at  serious  risk.  In  addi- 
tion, erosion  has  rendered  the  Bonner 
Bridge— which  provides  the  only 
access  to  Pea  and  Hatteras  Islands  and 
their  $100  million  a  year  tourism  in- 
dustry—vulnerable to  destruction 
during  the  next  major  storm. 

Congress  authorized  a  stabilization 
project  for  the  inlet  back  in  1970.  Un- 
fortunately, this  project  has  not  been 
able  to  go  forward,  primarily  due  to  an 
impasse  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  regarding  special  use  permits 
for  construction.  This  is  a  matter 
which  I  will  be  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  again  in  the 
months  to  come,  because  we  urgently 
need  to  address  this  issue.  In  fact,  the 
threat  to  the  Bonner  Bridge  has 
become  so  severe  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina— entirely  at  its  own  ex- 
pense—now plans  to  construct  a 
modest  terminal  groin  structure  to 
protect  access  to  these  islands,  and  has 
obtained  conditional  permits  for  this 
structure. 

The  amendment  which  the  manag- 
ers have  graciously  accepted  will  pro- 
vide $500,000  so  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers can  go  forward  with  activities 
that  will  be  essential  to  a  long-term  so- 
lution to  the  Oregon  Inlet  problem. 
The  funds  will  be  used  to  reassess  the 
sand-bypassing  system  that  is  critical 
to  the  authorized  project.  This  analy- 
sis will  also  provide  benefits  relative  to 
sand-bypassing  which  may  be  neces- 
sary In  conjunction  with  the  State's 
terminal  groin.  The  funds  will  also  be 
used  to  update  project  Information,  In- 
cluding the  Impacts  that  the  State's 
proposal  will  have  on  the  design  for 
any  long-term  solution.  All  these  steps 
are  necessary  to  move  forward  toward 
final  resolution  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  good  people  of  Dare  County. 
NC.  have  been  waiting  for  almost  a 


generation  for  such  resolution,  and  it 
is  time  that  we  address  their  needs. 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  important 
to  North  Carolina  and  its  elected  offi- 
cials, and  Is  a  matter  on  which  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Governor  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  North  Carolina 
delegation.  I  will  continue  to  do  so, 
and  again  thank  the  committee  for 
their  help  with  this  essential  step  for- 
ward. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  work  they 
have  done  with  respect  to  funding  for 
Corps  of  Engineers  operations  and 
maintenance  activities.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  the  administration 
proposed  severe  cutbacks  in  these  ac- 
tivities, which  are  essential  to  the  free 
movement  of  waterbome  transporta- 
tion in  States  such  as  North  Carolina. 
The  administration  originally  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  all  funding  for  wa- 
terways carrying  less  than  25.000  tons 
per  year  of  commercial  traffic.  This 
proposal  would  have  been  devastating 
to  my  State,  as  well  as  many  others. 

Twenty-three  of  my  colleagues 
joined  me  in  writing  to  the  President 
and  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Energy  and  Water  Subcommittee 
objecting  to  this  proposal.  In  the  first 
place,  the  proposal  made  no  sense  be- 
cause it  based  funding  on  an  arbitrary 
tonnage  figure,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  actual  value  of  that  com- 
merce. In  States  like  North  Carolina, 
high-value  seafood  products  were  to  be 
treated  as  no  more  important  than  a 
load  of  rock  or  garbage  of  equivalent 
weight.  Sport  fishing  vessel  traffic 
would  have  been  completely  Ignored. 

Second,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  advised  us  that  the  proposal 
was  inconsistent  with  current  law.  I 
am  pleased  that  this  Ill-considered  pro- 
posal was  withdrawn,  and  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  for 
restoring  essential  operations  and 
maintenance  funding. 

In  North  Carolina,  funding  was  re- 
stored for  Bogue  Inlet  and  Channel 
($675,000);  Carolina  Beach  Inlet 
($264,000):  Back  Sound  to  Lookout 
Bight  ($107,000);  Lockwoods  Folly 
($535,000);  Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay 
($5,186,000);  New  River  Inlet 
($538,000);  New  Topsail  Inlet 
($681,000);  Ocracoke  Inlet  ($278,000); 
and  Sliver  Lake  Harbor  ($40,000).  In 
addition,  $31,000  was  added  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  Jordan 
Lake;  $62,000  for  the  Cape  Pear  River 
above  Wilmington;  and  $125,000  for 
the  W.  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir. 

The  comimlttee  also  restored 
$150,000  within  Corps  of  Engineers 
general  investigations  for  Eastern 
North  Carolina  above  Cape  Lookout. 
These  fxinds  will  be  used  to  allow  for 
Corps  of  Engineers  participation  in 
the  Albermarle-Pamllco  Estuarlne 
Study  Program,  which  Is  providing  the 
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scientific  information  needed  to  pro- 
tect one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and 
most  sensitive  estuarlne  systems. 

Finally,  I  note  that  H.R.  2696  in- 
cludes funding  to  start  the  supercon- 
ducting super  collider,  which  will  help 
keep  our  Nation  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
high-energy  physics  research  and  re- 
lated technologies.  I  also  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  Increases  are  pro- 
vided for  research  and  development  in 
renewable  energy  sources,  which  can 
help  solve  envlroimiental  problems 
and  enhance  our  Nation's  energy  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  I»resldent,  this  Is  an  excellent 
bill  for  both  my  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  the  Nation.  Again,  I  commend 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  Its 
fine  staff,  for  all  their  hard  work  In 
putting  together  this  legislation. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  BRIDGE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  In  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations'  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  2696,  there  is  report  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  St.  George's 
Bridge  in  Delaware.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  Delaware,  Senator 
Roth  and  I  would  like  to  make  sure 
the  meaning  and  Intention  of  that 
report  language  Is  clear  to  all,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  Army  Corps  of  Elngi- 
neers. 

The  St.  George's  Bridge  is  the  most 
Important  bridge  over  the  canal  in 
Delaware,  carrying  60  percent  of  the 
north-south  traffic  from  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  to  major  eastern  cities.  The 
corps  Is  proposing  to  close  two  of  the 
four  lanes  of  the  bridge  for  a  2-year 
period,  an  Idea  that  could  wreak  havoc 
with  the  economy  of  the  State. 

In  the  opinion  of  Delaware  State  of- 
ficials, it  Is  a  proposal  that  has  been 
poorly  thought  through,  and  one  that 
could  easily  be  corrected.  However,  the 
corps  has  been  unwilling  to  listen  to 
State  officials  and  has  Ignored  the 
opinion  of  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration experts  who  have  looked  at  the 
bridge. 

The  language  on  page  40  of  the 
report  says  that  money  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  St.  George's  Bridge  shall  be 
available  only  after  the  corps,  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  have  devel- 
oped a  plan  to  minimize  disruption  of 
traffic  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Dela- 
ware Canal.  That  language  is  intended 
to  bring  the  corps.  State,  and  Federal 
Highway  Administration  officials  to- 
gether to  discuss  all  of  the  problems 
that  could  result  from  an  extended 
closure  of  the  St.  George's  Bridge. 

I  would  like  to  ask  several  questions 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  language 
states  that  the  corps,  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  should  develop  a  plan 
to  minimize  the  disruption  of  traffic 


over  the  canal.  How  do  you  foresee 
this  plan  being  developed? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  subcommittee 
agrees  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  an  agreement  on  the  issue 
raised  by  the  Senators  from  Delaware 
can  be  resolved  quickly.  The  subcom- 
mittee expects  that  the  corps  wlU  sit 
down  with  the  other  two  parties  to  de- 
velop a  plan  to  address  their  concerns. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  chairman  agrees 
that  the  corps  must  do  more  than 
simply  walk  into  the  room  with  the 
other  two  parties,  listen  to  their  argu- 
ments, and  then  proceed  as  currently 
planned? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Absolutely.  We 
expect  the  corps  to  act  In  a  serious 
way  and  in  good  faith  to  address  their 
concems. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  an  agreement  on  this  issue  relat- 
ed to  the  St.  George's  Bridge  caimot 
be  reached  quickly  as  long  as  the  corps 
enters  the  discussions  wanting  to 
reach  a  mutually  agreeable  conclusion. 

On  the  second  portion  of  the  report 
language,  I  would  note  that  Delaware 
officials  proposed  an  impartial  techni- 
cal review  team  to  study  the  issues 
raised  by  the  corps,  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. Should  a  stalemate  develop 
for  whatever  reason,  the  corps  should 
reconsider  their  initial  rejection  of 
this  proposal. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  time 
and  explanation.  I  believe  my  col- 
league from  Delaware,  Senator  Roth, 
would  also  like  to  clarify  a  second  part 
of  the  reix>rt  language. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
Senators  Biden  and  Johnston  for  that 
clarification.  I  concur  with  the  previ- 
ously stated  positions,  and  understand 
the  reluctance  of  the  committee  to  get 
involved  with  this  matter  prior  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  contractual  obliga- 
tions associated  with  this  project.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  it  is  very  Important 
for  a  plan  to  be  developed  that  meets 
all  our  needs  and  that  we  can  get  on 
with  this  project  which  Is  so  important 
to  the  people  and  economy  of  my 
State.  I  appreciate  your  taking  this 
time  out  of  your  busy  schedule  to  clar- 
ify the  position  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  EInergy  and  Water  Appropriations 
regarding  the  report  language  accom- 
panying this  appropriations  bill. 

We  have  also  included  language 
which  says  that  up  to  $5  million  can 
be  used  for  review  of  the  design  and 
the  site  for  the  new  bridge  over  the 
CdcD  Canal.  It  was  oiu-  understanding 
that  even  though  we  have  previously 
asked  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  un- 
dertake this  review  process,  and  I 
hasten  to  add  that  they  have  been  re- 
luctant to  do  this,  our  language  makes 
it  absolutely  clear  that  the  subcommit- 
tee expects  State,  Federal  Highway, 
and  Corps  of  Engineers  officials  to  get 
together  and  review  the  design  of  the 
new  bridge  and  the  site  selected  by  the 


State  of  Delaware.  We  hope  that  this 
design  meets  all  Corps  of  Engineers 
concerns  and  ensures  that  all  concerns 
of  the  corps  in  regard  to  canal  naviga- 
tion are  met  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
site  preparation  and  construction.  In 
addition,  it  is  not  intended  for  this 
review  to  be  a  lengthy  one. 

How  does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
view  the  language  that  we  have  includ- 
ed? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  commend  Senator 
Roth  on  his  diligence  and  efforts  to 
ensure  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
does  what  it  Is  asked  to  do.  Yes,  I  am 
very  familiar  with  this  issue,  and  be- 
sides him,  I  have  previously  met  with 
Delaware's  Gov.  Mike  Castle  and  Dela- 
ware's Secretary  of  Transportation 
Mr.  Kermit  Justice  on  this  matter.  I 
agree  with  Senators  Johnston,  Biden, 
and  Roth  that  I  too  expect  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  sit  down  with  the  ap- 
propriate officials  and  design  a  plan  of 
action  to  alleviate  problems  that  could 
result  from  an  extended  closure  of  two 
lanes  over  the  St.  George's  Bridge.  It 
Is  important  that  any  disruptions  be 
minimal,  and  that  rehabilitation  is 
planned  and  scheduled  in  conjunction 
with  the  appropriate  officials. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  There  is  another  part  to 
the  story  of  the  St.  George's  Bridge 
that  was  not  addressed  by  the  energy 
and  water  biU,  namely,  the  Federal 
Government's  obligation  to  construct 
a  new  bridge  over  the  canal. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal 
cuts  Delaware  completely  in  two.  In 
fact,  it  cuts  most  of  the  Delmarva  Pen- 
slnsula  from  major  Eastern  cities  like 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  ex- 
change for  allowing  this  to  happen, 
Delaware  officials  required  the  origi- 
nal canal  operator  to  "make  and  keep 
good  and  sufficient"  crossings  over  the 
canal. 

The  trade  was  simple.  If  Delaware 
was  being  asked  to  provide  a  route  for 
a  canal  that  only  helped  ports  outside 
the  State— Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia—with no  economic  benefit  to  the 
State,  Delaware  wanted  to  be  sure  it 
would  not  see  its  own  transportation 
routes  hindered  by  the  canal. 

When  the  Federal  Government  took 
over  the  canal,  it  also  took  over  the 
contractual  obligation  of  the  canal  op- 
erator to  provide  those  crossings.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  staff  has 
prepared  a  legal  memorandum  describ- 
ing the  legal  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  this  Issue. 

That  responsibility  has  come  into 
the  spotlight  because  of  the  need  for  a 
replacement  bridge  for  the  Route  13 
crossing  over  the  canal.  The  existing 
bridge  is  50  years  old,  obsolete,  and 
imable  to  handle  existing  and  project- 
ed traffic  demands.  As  part  of  a  $400 
million  project  to  bring  traffic  condl- 
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tlons  along  Route  13  up-to-date,  a  new 
bridge  is  needed. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
cently responded  to  our  memorandum, 
attempting  to  deny  its  responsibility.  I 
have  read  their  response  and  remain 
confident  that  the  State  of  Delaware's 
case  will  prevail.  It  is  also  an  argument 
that  is  not  new  on  the  part  of  the 
corps.  From  time  to  time  in  the  past 
the  corps  has  needed  a  little  encour 
agement  to  recognize  this  unique  ar- 
rangement, but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  never  failed  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations. Two  generations  of  changed 
and  improved  bridges  over  the  canal 
since  World  War  I.  built  by  the  corps. 
are  testimony  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligation. 

A  response  to  the  corps  assertions 
will  be  prepared  shortly.  I  am  confi- 
dent this  issue  will  be  worked  out  in 
the  next  few  months.  However.  I  can 
understand  the  Appropriation  Com 
mittees  concern  about  getting  out  in 
front  on  providing  funds  at  this  time. 
By  the  time  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess for  fiscal  year  1991  begins,  I  hope 
these  remaining  questions  will  be  an- 
swered and  all  parties,  including  the 
authorizing  committee,  will  accept  the 
contractual  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
to  construct  the  bridge. 

AMKNDlfZirr  NO.  439 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
on  the  floor  when  our  colleague  from 
Texas.  Senator  Gramm,  rose  to  praise 
the  superconducting  super  collider.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  was  not  here  because  I 
would  have  lilted  to  engage  in  a  discus- 
sion of  that  project  with  him.  Unlike 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  do  not  see 
this  program  as  an  act  of  long-term 
wisdom. 

We  are  about  to  approve  $225  mil- 
lion for  the  SSC.  $135  million  of  which 
is  for  construction. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  am  very  uncom- 
fortable with  spending  scarce  taxpayer 
dollars  to  begin  the  construction  of 
this  massive  project,  expected  to  cost 
between  $4  and  $6  billion  for  construc- 
tion alone— not  to  mention  the  half- 
billion  or  so  a  year  we  will  spend  to  op- 
erate the  SSC  once  it  is  built. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  we 
ought  to  be  moving,  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  am  very  concerned  that 
this  project  will  eventually  crowd  out 
funding  for  other  Important  science 
programs. 

Currently,  this  Nation  only  spends 
about  $1  billion  a  year  on  general  sci- 
ence programs.  That  is  not  enough, 
but  given  the  current  budgetary  pres- 
sures, it  seems  to  be  the  best  we  can 
do. 

Many  in  the  scientific  community 
are  concerned  that  they  will  lose  even 
this  amount  of  money  if  we  proceed 
with  plans  to  build  the  SSC. 


That  is  because  construction  plans 
for  the  SSC  will  require  an  annual  in- 
fusion of  $900  million  a  year  in  Feder- 
al dollars  over  the  next  several  years. 
Scientists  fear— with  some  justifica- 
tion—that there  will  not  be  any  money 
left  over  for  the  many  types  of  ongo- 
ing research  which  have  known  practi- 
cal and  commercial  applications. 

They  fear  that  they  will  lose  funding 
for  important  research  on  alternative 
energy  supplies,  semiconductors,  and 
biomedical  science— just  to  name  a 
few. 

Research  on  magnetic  fusion,  for  ex- 
ample, has  come  a  long  way,  and  may 
soon  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
cheap,  clean,  and  inexhaustible  source 
of  energy  for  the  entire  world. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  we  will 
be  able  to  continue  our  commitment  to 
these  basic  research  programs  when 
future  funding  needs  for  the  SSC  will 
equal  the  amount  we  are  currently 
spending  on  all  of  our  current  science 
programs  combined. 

Moreover,  dollar  for  dollar,  funding 
for  basic  and  applied  sciences  repre- 
sent a  better  investment  in  the  train- 
ing of  our  next  generation  of  scien- 
tists. On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the 
money  spent  on  the  SSC  will  go 
toward  construction  costs— bricks  and 
mortar. 

But  beyond  my  concerns  about  basic 
science.  1  am  concerned  about  the 
bigger  budgetary  picture  as  well.  Our 
Federal  deficit  currently  stands  at 
around  $150  billion,  and  yet  we  keep 
spending  the  taxpayers"  dollars  like 
there's  no  end  in  sight. 

Some  expenditures  are  absolutely 
necessary,  while  others  are  more  dis- 
cretionary. I  would  put  the  SSC  in  the 
latter  category. 

Don't  get  me  wrong— in  the  best  of 
all  worlds.  I  would  love  to  know  more 
about  the  basic  structure  of  matter.  It 
would  be  great  to  understand  the  fun- 
damental forces  of  the  universe. 

However,  I  am  not  convinced  that  we 
should  start  construction  of  this  multi- 
billion-dollar  project  until  we  figure 
out  how  to  pay  for  it. 

We  have  been  told  we  will  have  to 
spend  about  $100  billion  to  clean  up 
the  nuclear  weapons  facilities,  and  we 
will  have  to  spend  between  $200  and 
$300  billion  to  bail  out  failed  savings 
and  loans. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  find  enough  money  for 
badly  needed  AIDS  research,  or  to 
provide  health  care  coverage  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  do  not  receive 
proper  medical  treatment,  or  to  edu- 
cate our  young  people,  or  to  tackle  the 
Nation's  drug  problem. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  we 
have  to  do,  that  there  is  simply  not 
room  for  all  the  things  we  would  like 
to  do.  At  some  point,  we  have  to  start 
making  choices— we  cannot  have  it  all. 
What  if  we  get  halfway  through  con- 
struction, and  our  growing  deficit  re- 


quires us  to  eliminate  all  nonessential 
funding?  Will  we  find  that  we  sunk  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground  which  will  never  amount  to 
anything? 

It  certainly  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  large  amounts  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  have  been  literally  thrown  out 
the  window,  but  I  sure  hate  to  take 
that  kind  of  risk  on  a  $4  to  $6  billion 
project. 

Until  we  are  sure  that  we  can  afford 
the  SSC.  and  know  where  the  money 
will  come  from,  the  SSC  construction 
dollars  contained  in  this  bill  are  not  a 
wise  investment. 

At  this  time,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
funds,  but  I  think  that  Congress  ought 
to  give  this  matter  further  consider- 
ation before  we  start  sinking  $900  mil- 
lion a  year  of  taxpayers'  dollars  into 
the  SSC. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  serious 
concerns,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  by 
now  we  are  all  well  aware  of  the  threat 
of  overreliance  on  fossil  fuels.  The 
energy  crises  of  the  1970's  made  that 
abundantly  clear.  We  have  now 
become  very  awtire  of  the  additional 
and  perhaps  much  more  dangerous 
threat  of  global  warming.  For  many 
years,  the  world  scientific  conununity 
has  been  engaged  in  a  monumental 
effort  to  develop  a  new,  clean,  and  eco- 
nomical source  of  energy  which  will 
someday  replace  fossil  fuels  as  our  pri- 
mary energy  source.  One  focus  of  this 
effort  has  been  the  development  of 
nuclear  fusion.  Ronald  R.  Parker,  the 
director  of  MIT's  Plasma  Fusion 
Center,  has  written  that  "studies  indi- 
cate that  it  is  possible  to  design  fusion 
reactors  which  are  passively  safe  and 
which  produce  negligible  quantities  of 
long-lived  radioactive  isotopes.  Fusion 
therefore  appears  to  be  ideally  suited 
to  our  future  energy  needs." 

American  scientists,  working  togeth- 
er with  their  counterparts  overseas, 
have  made  enormous  strides  toward 
realizing  the  promise  of  fusion  energy. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory, 
physicists  suid  engineers  are  now  pre- 
pared to  build  the  most  advanced 
fusion  device  yet  designed,  the  Com- 
pact Ignition  Tokamak  [Cm. 

Today  I  urge  that  we  approve  $330 
million  for  magnetic  fusion  research. 
$24  million  above  the  House  level,  in 
order  that  this  Nation  may  continue 
to  pursue  the  quest  for  the  nearly  in- 
exhaustable  source  of  energy  which 
fusion  represents.  Today,  the  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  this  historic 
endeavor.  Since  1974.  we  have  invested 
more  than  $5.3  billion  in  the  magnetic 
fusion  program.  But  this  lead  will  rap- 
idly erode  if  we  falter  In  our  resolve. 

On  July  6.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  told 
the    European    Parliament    that    the 
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Soviet  Union  hoped  to  join  with  Euro- 
pean countries  in  constructing  a  Joint 
fusion  research  facility.  We,  too.  are 
committed  to  international  collabora- 
tion. However,  we  cannot  afford  to 
squander  our  current  advantage  in  yet 
another  high-technology  field.  We 
must  not  cede  the  initiative  in  fusion 
research  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries  nor  should  we  become 
vacillating  or  half-hearted  participants 
in  this  bold  initiative.  Only  by  energet- 
ically forging  ahead  with  magnetic 
fusion  research  can  we  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  our  previous  investment  in  this 
technology,  thereby  ensuring  that 
America's  future  energy  needs  will  be 
satisfied. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  announced  a  new  review  of 
the  current  state  of  fusion  research. 
This  seems  very  appropriate,  especial- 
ly given  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee's concerns.  I  would  like  to  stress, 
however,  the  necessity  that  this  review 
be  pursued  by  an  independent  commis- 
sion—one which  is  able  to  dispassion- 
ately analyze  the  facts.  I  would  fur- 
ther like  to  add  that  my  own  opinion 
of  the  fusion  program  is  at  odds  with 
the  committee's  comments.  While  the 
Department  of  Energy's  testimony  at 
a  recent  hearing  on  fusion  before  the 
Senate  EInergy  Committee  highlighted 
apparent  controversy  and  disarray 
within  program,  other  testimony  con- 
sistently underscored  the  progress 
being  made  and  a  nearly  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  appropriate  pace 
and  goals  for  the  program. 

During  the  review  period  it  is  critical 
to  maintain  ongoing  activities  so  that 
teams  of  highly  trained  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  are  not 
broken  up  and  lost  forever.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  such  a  review  will  affirm  the 
wisdom  of  pressing  ahead  with  the 
magnetic  fusion  program,  as  did  the 
Department's  own  Magnetic  Fusion 
Advisory  Commission  recently.  The 
unprecedented  accomplishments  of 
the  program  and  the  relative  maturity 
of  the  technology  which  it  employs 
argue  against  any  pause  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  magnetic  fusion  re- 
search effort. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  congratulate  Senator  Johh- 
STOH  on  putting  together  this  bill 
under  very  difficult  circumstances.  We 
are  all  learning  how  to  stretch  scarce 
dollars  to  cover  all  the  important  tasks 
of  govenunent.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
funding  for  magnetic  fusion  in  this  ap- 
porpriations  bill  is  $330  million,  $24 
million  above  the  House  level.  This 
level  of  support  recognizes  the  value 
of  fusion  research. 

The  committee  report  notes  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  is  undertaidng 
a  review  of  fusion  research.  I  want  to 
underline  the  importance  of  assuring 
that  this  review  be  independent.  Along 
with  several  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations    Committee,    I    have 


written  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
urging  comprehensive,  thorough,  and 
independent  technical  review  of  both 
the  magnetic  and  inertial  fusion  pro- 
grams. 

I  h<^)e  this  review  will  receive  care- 
ful attention  when  the  Department 
submits  it  to  the  Energy  and  Water 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  as  di- 
rected by  the  report.  The  future 
course  of  fusion  research  is  essential 
to  our  national  energy  policy  and  de- 
serves close  scrutiny. 

Mi.  President,  I  also  believe  we 
should  move  forward  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Compact  Ignition  To- 
luunak  [CIT]  at  the  Princeton  Plasma 
Physics  Laboratory,  which  will  mark 
the  next  step  toward  the  development 
of  a  commercial  fusion  reactor.  The 
err  is  designed  to  achieve  thermonu- 
clear ignition,  which  is  the  point  at 
which  a  fusion  reaction  becomes  self- 
sustaining.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Energy's  own  Magnetic  F\ision  Ad- 
visory Committee  [MFACl.  Mr.  Ribe. 
has  written  to  Secretary  Watkins 
that— 

By  all  accounts.  Including  that  of  the 
MFAC  panel  of  22,  the  CIT  facility  as  repre- 
sented by  its  full  capability  has  a  high  prob- 
ability of  achieving  its  ignition  goal. 

I  would  like  to  submit  Mr.  Ribe's 
letter  for  the  Record,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  there- 
in. 

Failure  to  follow  through  on  the 
CIT  project  could  Jeopardize  full  U.S. 
participation  in  the  proposed  interna- 
tional thermonuclear  experimental  re- 
actor, an  important  international 
effort  which  would  distribute  the  cost 
of  the  next  stage  of  fusion  research 
among  several  nations. 

I  appreciate  the  time  Senator  John- 
ston has  given  to  this  issue  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  on  it  in 
the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UmvKRsmr  or  Washington, 

SeatOe,  WA,  June  21.  19S9. 
Hon.  Jamks  D.  Watkins. 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dbah  Mr.  Sxcretary:  Since  the  June  6-7 
meeting  of  the  Magnetic  Fusion  Advisory 
Committee  (MFAC),  the  Department  has 
made  public  the  outline  of  a  proposed  initia- 
tive to  establish  a  10-year  competition  be- 
tween Magnetic  Fusion  Energy  (MFE)  and 
Inertial  Confinement  Fusion  (ICF).  based 
on  the  Compact  Ignition  Tokamak  (CIT) 
and  the  Laboratory  Microfuslon  Facility 
(LMF)  devices.  Believing  as  it  does  in  the 
Important  of  fusion  in  the  nation's  energy 
future,  and  in  particular  in  the  urgency  of 
the  ii^tion  step,  the  undersigned  unani- 
mous membership  of  MFAC  feels  it  essen- 
tial that  the  potential  and  the  needs  of  the 
MIC  and  ICF  programs  be  reviewed  by  a 
high-level  technical  committee  prior  to  any 
changes  in  MFE  budget  requests. 

The  fate  of  the  CIT  project  is  part  of  our 
concerns.  In  order  to  achieve  ignition  at 
tntntmiim  cost,  the  project  was  laid  out  with 


two  phases,  only  the  second  of  which  was 
regarded  as  having  high  probability  for  igni- 
tion. In  a  letter  to  Representative  Uoyd 
dated  July  11,  1988,  the  Acting  ER  Director, 
Dr.  Decker,  described  the  two-phase  strate- 
gy and  the  DOE  approval  of  it.  We  take  ex- 
ception to  the  err  being  equated  to  only  Its 
first  phase;  doing  so  conceals  the  sound 
logic  and  value  of  the  CIT  project.  By  all  ac- 
counts. Including  that  of  MFAC  Panel  22, 
the  CIT  facility  as  represented  by  its  full  ca- 
pability has  a  high  probability  of  achieving 
iU  ignition  goal.  Olven  the  importance  of  ig- 
nition in  fusion's  development.  It  would 
damage  the  MFE  program  to  have  a  CIT  de- 
layed or  cancelled  out  of  concern  for  the  Ig- 
nition risk  of  Phase  I. 

If  assurance  of  early  ignition  is  the  prime 
consideration,  a  better  approach  in  pursuit 
of  a  timely  ignition  experiment  would  be  to 
develop  a  plan  for  proceeding  direclty  to  the 
full-power  configuration  of  Phase  II.  The 
plan  should  be  developed  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  fusion  community,  the  Congress, 
and  potential  foreign  participants.  In  his 
oral  testimony  to  the  June  14  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, Dr.  Hunter  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  to  "push  both  (MFE  and  ICF) 
to  achievement  of  ignition  *  *  *  in  new  ex- 
perimental devices  within  about  10  years". 
In  our  view,  for  the  CIT  this  can  be  done 
most  effectively  by  continuing  its  prepara- 
tion in  parallel  with  the  transport  initiative, 
as  expressed  in  our  finding  letter  of  June  7 
to  Dr.  Hunter  regarding  Panel  22. 

Regarding  the  proposed  competition 
itself,  MFAC  has  on  many  occasions  ex- 
pressed its  belief  that  an  assessment  of  fu- 
sion's potential  as  an  energy  source  must  be 
multi-faceted,  including  not  only  questions 
of  physics  f easbUity,  but  also  those  of  nucle- 
ar technology,  materials,  economics,  safety, 
and  environmental  impact.  Scientific 
progress  is  needed  on  a  number  of  high-le- 
verage issues  in  order  to  reduce  the  techno- 
logical complexity  of  fusion  systems  and  to 
speed  the  development  of  an  attractive  reac- 
tor and  product.  Examples  of  key  physics 
issues,  in  addition  to  transport,  are  efficient 
current  drive,  increased  beta  (energy  densi- 
ty), and  auxiliary  heating  methods.  These 
issues  are  now  being  addressed  not  only  in 
the  mainline  tokamak  but  also  through 
work  on  selected  alternate  magnetic  fusion 
concepts,  allowing  both  a  complementary 
view  of  the  underlying  physics  and  an  exam- 
ination of  other  potential  avenues  to  a  reac- 
tor. Within  available  resources,  the  present 
MFE  program  addresses  the  physics  and 
technical  issues  in  a  balanced  way,  in  prepa- 
ration for  an  assessment  of  magnetic  fusion 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  next  century.  The 
effect  of  the  proposed  ISFE  budget  cut 
would  be  to  greatly  weaken  the  ability  to 
make  an  informed  and  accurate  assessment. 

The  MFE/ICF  competition  and  program 
restructuring  proposed  by  the  Department 
would  limit  the  comparison  to  the  perform- 
ance of  two  devices,  the  CIT  and  the  LMF. 
each  of  which  is  designed  to  address  a 
narrow  physics  issue,  ignition  in  the  CIT 
and  significant  energy  multiplication  in  the 
LMF.  Althotigh  the  CIT  would  be  closer  to 
ite  reactor  goal  than  the  LMF  to  its  reactor 
goal,  neither  device  would  be  prototypical  of 
a  reactor  to  f  oUow,  and  neither  device  would 
be  Intended  to,  or  be  capable  of,  addressing 
the  many  questions  that  would  need  to  be 
answered  in  uiawiaAng  its  line  of  approach  to 
fusion  energy.  The  competition,  as  posed, 
would  not  serve  its  intended  purpose  and  is 
unlikely  to  assure  a  well  defined  path  to 
commercial  fusion  energy. 
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In  the  attempt  to  create  a  competitive  sit- 
uation, the  effect  of  the  Initiative  would  be 
to  slow   one   program   and   accelerate   the 
other.  The  I50M  in  funds  proposed  to  be  re 
moved  from  MFE  would  considerably  dis- 
rupt the  program.  They  are,  in  part.  Just 
those   necessary   to   resolve   the    transport 
issue  and  prepare  for  the  ignition  experi- 
ment;  and   they   would,    in   addition,    halt 
much  of  the  needed  multifaceted  research 
discussed   above.   Out   of   concern   for   the 
long-term  health  of  fusion  development,  we 
strongly    urge    that    recommendations    for 
major  changes  In  the  MFE  program  plan 
and  for  reprogrammlng  of  funds,  including 
the  magnitudes  of  funds  to  be  involved,  be 
delayed    until    their    technical    merits    and 
impact  on  the  affected  programis  have  k)een 
thoroughly  reviewed. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Fred  L.  Ribe,  Chair;  Charles  C    Baker: 
David  E.  Baldwin,  V.  Chair;  Everett  E. 
Bloom;   Wilhelm   B.    Gauster;    Melvin 
Gotlieb:  Robert  Kribel;  James  E.  Leiss; 
Dale  M.  Meade;   D.   Bruce   Montgom 
ery;     Tihiro     Ohkawa.     Richard     E 
Siemon;   Peter  Staudhammer;   Harold 
Weitzner. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  amendments 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be   read  a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  have  a  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage.  Therefore,  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage  unless 
some  Senator  wished  to  do  so. 

If  we  have  a  voice  vote,  it  would 
then  be  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  to  move  to 
the  defense  bill  where  we  would  con- 
sider under  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest an  amendment  on  SDI  to  trans- 
fer $558  million  from  SDI  to  several 
accounts,  including  V-22,  Maverick 
missile,  et  cetera,  and  to  have  that 
time  evenly  divided,  the  time  between 
now  and  8  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  vote 
would  occur. 

So  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  is  to  clear  that  re- 
quest, to  see  if  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  first.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  request  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  final  passage. 
So  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 

final  passage.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
time  is  very  short  and  in  order  for  us 
to  get  the  debate  finished  on  SDI  in 
order  to  vote  by  8  p.m.,  the  magic  of  8 
p.m.  being  that  some  Senators  have  to 
catch  airplanes,  we  would  need  a  10- 
minute  vote.  So  I  ask  imanimous  con- 


sent that  the  vote  on  final  passage  be 
a  10-minute  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  pose  a  question  and  then 
let  the  leadership  deal  with  it. 

Could  we  address  the  imanimous 
consent  request  on  the  DOD  bill 
before  "the  rollcall  starts? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  will  be 
no  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  vitiate 
the  requirement  for  the  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  vitiation  of  the 
rollcall  vote? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  rollcall  vote  having  been  vitiat- 
ed, and  the  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
bill  pass? 

So.  the  bill  (H.R.  2696)  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Domen- 
ici.  and  Mr.  Specter  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  suspend. 
The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate 
will  he  in  order.  Senators  who  have 
business  other  than  that  before  the 
Senate,  please  adjourn  to  the  cloak- 
room. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Fowler  amendment  took  money  from 
the  road  fund  and  put  it  into  a  series 
of  things.  One  was  the  State  energy 


programs  and  the  figure  was  changed 
in  one  place  in  the  paragraph,  but  in- 
advertently was  not  changed  in  the 
other. 

I  offer  a  technical  correction  to  that 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
amendment  be  agreed  to.  This  change 
does  not  increase  the  overall  dollars 
for  energy  conservation  nor  does  it 
affect  the  overall  bill  total  in  any  way. 
This  amendment  has  been  cleared  by 
the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be  advised 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  now  is 
the  defense  authorization  bill.  The 
amendment  that  the  Senator  is  offer- 
ing is  to  the  Interior  appropriations 
legislation,  which  is  passed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  offering  this  amendment  on  the 
bill.  I  ask  the  engrossment  be  correct- 
ed on  the  bill  we  passed  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1990  AND  1991 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  S.  1352, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  1991  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  departments  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  for  me  to  submit  an  amendment 
relative  to  SDI  and  the  transfer  of 
$558  million  from  that  program  to 
other  programs,  including  the  V-22 
Osprey  and  Maverick  missiles,  et 
cetera;  that  the  time  on  that  amend- 
ment be  equally  divided  between 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Warner;  that  the  vote  thereon 
occur  at  8:10  p.m.;  that  no  second- 
degree  amendments  be  in  order  except 
those  which  are  agreed  to  by  the 
mover,  muself,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Senator  Nunn. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  say  that  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  the  funding  of  the  Mav- 
erick missile:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
The  amendment  will  provide  for  a 
transfer    of    $558    million    from    SDI, 
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which  will  be  put  into  the  V-22 
Osprey,  $157  million:  KC-135R  reen- 
ginlng.  $140  million;  Maverick  miasiles, 
$145  million:  DARPA,  $75  million, 
with  a  breakdown  under  DAHPA: 
Army  ammunition,  $18  million;  and 
R<&D  on  the  RF-16,  $23  million;  for  a 
total  of  $558  million. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Should  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  be  granted  under  the 
unanimous  consent — pardon  me,  could 
there  please  be  order  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  Those  Senators 
who  are  standing,  please  adjourn  to 
the  Cloakroom  or  take  a  seat. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Should  the  amend- 
ment go  forward  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  would  the 
amendment  then  be  amendable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  provide 
that  it  would  be  subject  to  a  second- 
degree  amendment  if  such  amendment 
were  concurred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  The 
Chair  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  that 
requires  group  consensus  or  whether  it 
requires  the  consensus  of  one  of  those 
three. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  require  the  consensus  of  all 
three  named  Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Arkansas  that 
the  bill  could  be  separately  amended 
after  this  consideration,  but  in  order 
to  allow  a  vote  by  8:10,  we  wanted  to 
narrow  the  issue  and  not  have  a  lot  of 
second-degree  amendments. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  reserve  for  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  the  opportunity  to 
offer  a  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  the  SDI. 

I  will  not  argue  the  Maverick  missile, 
but  that  turkey  should  have  been 
killed  a  decade  ago  and  here  we  are 
about  to  pump  some  more  money  Into 
it,  trying  to  vote  In  the  next  hour  and 
a  half.  I  Just  think  the  process  is 
wrong,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Based  on  my  prelimi- 
nary vote  count,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas can  cure  that  question  and 
make  it  moot  by  simply  voting  against 
the  Johnston  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas may  want  to  also  be  a  part  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
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Louisiana  by  striking  some  SDI 
money. 

But  what  we  are  doing,  we  are 
taking  this  money  which  we  want  to 
cut  and  we  are  putting  It  Into  some,  I 
think,  very  questionable  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  did  not  know,  and  I  say  this  in  all 
sincerity  and  respect,  I  did  not  know 
that  his  amendment  was  going  to 
place  the  money  in  the  Maverick  mis- 
sile program.  So  we  are  in  a  dilemma. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  interject 
an  objection  to  the  tmanimous-consent 
request?        

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  does,  would  he  yield  for  a 
further  observation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Arkansas  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  Republican  leader  have 
been  working  very  hard  to  try  to  get  to 
this  point.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of  recon- 
ciliation of  a  lot  of  views  and  personal 
plans  and  airplanes,  and  I  could  go  on. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  would  weigh 
heavily  his  consideration  of  the  inter- 
posing of  an  objection. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  never  object 
to  a  luianimous-consent  agreement.  I 
must  say,  imder  these  circimistances, 
for  the  moment,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  for  just  a  moment?  Let  me 
observe  that  If  this  amendment  were 
carried,  the  Senator  could  come  back 
with  an  amendment  which  would 
change  that  amount  from  Maverick 
missiles  to  another  account.  In  other 
words,  this  would  not  be  final  on  the 
issue  of  Maverick  missiles.  I  urge  him 
to  consider  letting  us  go  forward  on 
this  and  come  in  with  a  separate 
amendment  on  the  Maverick  missile. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WUl  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  propound- 
ed a  unanimous-consent  request.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  indicated 
that  he  objects.  At  this  point,  does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wish  to  offer 
an  alternative  suggestion? 

Biir.  JOHNSTON.  Not  at  this  point, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  majority  leader. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMZirDlIKIlT  IfO.  BOO 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  funds  for  the  SDI  pro- 
gram and  Increase  funds  for  certain  other 
programs) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johh- 
STOif]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
500. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  wUl  the  Senator 
identify  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  amendment  just  de- 
scribed which  takes  $558  million. 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  is  the  SDI  amend- 
ment, the  original  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire,  is  this  the  same  amendment 
the  Senator  sent  to  the  desk  previous- 
ly with  the  same  allocation  as  far  as 
Maverick  and  other  systems? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  amendment.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  tiUe  IX  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  REDUCTION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
FUNDS  FOR  SDI  PROGRAM  AND  IN- 
CREASE IN  FUNDS  FOR  CERTAIN 
OTHER  PROGRAMS 

(a)  LmrTATioH  on  Appropriations  for 
SDI.— Notwithstanding  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
201  for  Defense  Agencies  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI) 
program,  not  more  than  $3,743,476,800  may 
be  appropriated  to  such  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  such  program. 

(bKl)  Increase  in  AirrHORizATioHS  por 
OTHER  PROGRAMS.— Notwithstanding  section 
123  or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act— 

(A)  $157,000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
long-lead  procurement  for  the  V-22  aircraft; 
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(B)  »140  000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro 
prlated  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Air  Force 
for  re-englnlng  KC-135  aircraft; 

(C)  $145  000,000  la  authorized  to  be  appro 
prlated  for  fiscal  year  19«0  for  the  Air  Force 
for    procurement    of    AGM  65D    Maverick 

missiles; 

<D)  $18,100,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro 
prtated  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Army  for 
ammunition;  and 

(E)  $23  000.000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Air  Force 
for  Research.  Development,  Test  and  Eval 
uatlon   of    the    RF-16   reconnaissance    pro 

(F)  $75  000.000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  as  fol 

lows: 
(i)  $5  mUllon  for  high  temperature  super 

conductivity. 

(11)  $20  million  for  research  and  develop 
ment  of   high   resolution   display   technol 

ogles. 

(til)  $15  million  for  gallium  arsenide  man 
ufacturing  technology  and  inserting. 

(IV)  $30  million  for  x  ray  lithography  pro 

gram. 

(V)  $5  million  for  the  artificial  neural  net 
work  technology  program. 

(21  The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri 
ated  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  program  is  m 
addition  to  any  amount  otherwise  author 
ized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  such 
program. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  this  amendment  does  is  take  last 
years  level  on  SDI.  which  was  $3,627 
billion,  and  add  to  that  the  rate  of  in 
flation  which  is  3.2  percent,  which 
gives  us  a  total  amount,  for  SDI.  of 
$3,743  bUlion.  That  is  last  years  level 
plus  inflation. 

What  this  leaves  us  is  $558  million, 
which  is  transferred  as  follows:  $157 
million  to  the  V-22  Osprey.  which  is 
the  amount  identified  as  being  neces 
sary  to  keep  that  program  going;  $140 
million  to  the  KC-135R   re-englning; 
$145  million  for  Maverick  missiles;  $75 
million  for  DARPA.  which  is  the  de 
fense  research  program.  That  $75  mil 
Uon  is  broken  as  follows:  $5  million  for 
superconductivity    R&D;    $20    million 
for  high-density  TV.  which  has  a  great 
military  application.  It  also,  of  course, 
has  a  tremendous  civilian  application. 
But  $20  million  would  be  for  HDTV. 
Gallium        arsenide        manufacturing 
would  be  $15  miUion.  This,  of  course, 
is  Important  in  semiconductors.  They 
will  be  radiation-proof  and  will  be  ca 
pable  of  carrying  much  more  inlorma 
tion  than  the  sUlcon  chips.  X-ray  li 
thography  would  have  $30  million.  X 
ray   lithography,   my   coUeagues   will 
recaU.  also  pertains  to  the  manufac 
ture  of  the  very  small  computer  chips 
which  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
information.    Supercomputers    would 
receive  $5  million. 

Anny  ammunition.  Mr.  President, 
not  part  of  DARPA.  would  receive  $18 
mlUion  and  R&D  on  the  FR-16  would 
receive  $23  million,  for  a  total  of  $558 
million. 
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Mr.  President,  the  fundamental 
question,  the  threshold  question,  pre- 
sented by  this  amendment  is:  Did  SDI 
deserve  an  increase  of  $673  million 
over  last  year?  Because  that  is  what 
this  bill  provides  for,  an  increase  of 
$673  million  in  an  atmosphere  and  a 
time  of  budget  cutbacks. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  there  are  so 
many  unknowns  about  SDI  that  now 
is  not  the  time  for  that  increase.  What 
are  the  unknowns? 

Well,  first,  the  basic,  fundamental 
question:  Is  SDI  helpful  or  harmful 
from  a  strategic  standpoint  if  it  works 
and  If  it  is  affordable?  The  answer  to 
that  is  unknown. 

The  office  of  SDIO  says  we  have  not 
dealt  with  that  question.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
fundamental  question.  It  could  be 
harmful  because  it  could  enhance  our 
first  strike  capability  which  does  not 
make  the  world  safer.  It  makes  the  So- 
viets more  trigger-happy.  In  any  event, 
that  is  an  unanswered  question. 

A  second  question,  unanswered,  is 
about  cost.  We  know  during  phase  I 
we  would  spend  at  least  $100  billion 
and  eliminate  no  more  than  16  percent 
of  Soviet  warheads.  That  is.  if  it  meas- 
ured up  to  the  requirements  for  phase 
I  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

We  do  not  know  about  its  effective- 
ness; that  is,  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  work  or  not.  Obviously,  if  It 
has  not  been  tested,  we  cannot  know 
that.  We  do  not  know  the  effective- 
ness of  Soviet  countermethods  and  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  breaks  the 
ABM  Treaty,  whether  the  different 
versions  of  It  do.  But  more  than  that. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  two  even 
more  fundamental  questions  that  per- 
tain, really,  to  what  we  are  at>out  to- 
night. 

And  these  are  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions; First,  what  is  the  mission  of 
SDI?  When  President  Reagan  pro- 
posed SDI  back  In  1983  In  March  it 
was  proposed  as  an  aistrodome.  My  col- 
leagues will  recall  the  cartoons  about 
the  umbrella  placed  over  the  country. 
It  was  to  make  the  whole  country  safe 
from  nuclear  attack.  Mr.  President, 
that  mission  has  been  explicitly  aban- 
doned by  this  administration,  as  it  was 
from  the  time  the  President's  words 
were  out  of  his  mouth  by  the  scientists 
because  it  was  an  unattainable  goal. 

But  there  are  other  possible  mis- 
sions. There  is  an  accidental  launch 
protection  mission  to  protect  against  a 
launch  by  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  be  unintended,  or  some  terrorist 
launch.  There  is  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual cities.  As  the  Soviet  Union  rings 
Moscow  with  their  one  system,  we 
could  ring  Washington  with  our  one 
system  if  we  chose  to  do  so,  or  we 
could  defend  against  missiles.  We 
could  defend  the  MX,  or  we  could 
defend  the  Mlnuteman.  We  could 
defend  any  system  we  wish.  But  that 
is  a  possible  use  of  SDI.  Or  the  current 
vogue  In  talking  about  the  use  of  SDI 


is  to  confuse  the  Soviet  war  planner, 
to  interfere  with  the  sequencing  of  his 
attack.  That  seems  such  a  modest 
goal.  Mr.  President,  considering  the 
cost  of  this  gigantic  system.  It  seems 
to  me  that  should  be,  and  I  believe  It 
will  be  if  faced  squarely  by  the  Con- 
gress, rejected  out  of  hand  because  if 
all  we  are  doing  for  all  of  this  htin- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  is  Interfer- 
ing with  the  sequencing  of  sui  attack, 
making  it  confusing  to  the  Soviet  war 
planner,  it  seems  to  me  that  Is  not  a 
mission  we  want. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  these  possible 
missions,  the  Office  of  SDIO,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  no  one  has  at  this  point 
identified  a  mission  or  Identified  a  set 
of  missions  for  SDI. 

The  answer  to  this  may  be  we  do  not 
know  what  the  mission  is  until  we 
know  what  the  capability  is.  That  is 
the  second  very  fundamental,  unan- 
swered question  about  SDIO  and  that 
is,  what  kind  of  technology  are  they 
pursuing?  There  are  at  least  three 
major  choices  of  technology.  Mr. 
President.  There  Is  what  I  would  call 
in  one  word  the  so-called  ray  technolo- 
gy. These  are  all  the  beams,  the  x-ray 
laser,  the  other  kind  of  chemical 
lasers,  the  nuclear-driven  x-ray  laser, 
the  neutral  particle  beam;  all  kinds  of 
different  rays  which  people  out  there 
in  America  may  think  is  what  we  mean 
by  SDI  because  they  have  seen  the 
mockups  on  television  where  the  little 
orbiting  ray  guns  shoot  the  missiles  as 
they  take  off.  They  always  shoot  them 
down  with  rays  in  television.  That  is  a 
possible  choice  here. 

The  second  choice  Is  what  I  would 
call  the  garage  mode  of  SDI  deploy- 
ment. What  1  mean  by  the  garage 
mode  Is  that  you  have  tm  orbiting 
garage,  as  we  call  it.  filled  with  mis- 
siles which  are  directed  principally  by 
central  targeting  systems,  such  as  the 
so-called  BSTS,  the  boost  surveillance 
and  tracking  system,  or  the  SSTS, 
which  is  the  space  surveillance  and 
tracking  system.  These  are  two  sys- 
tems that  are  being  widely  researched 
right  now  and  have  been  for  some 
years. 

Boost  surveillance,  obviously,  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  system  in  place  to  detect 
Soviet  missiles  in  the  boost  phase  and 
post-boost  phase.  The  space  surveil- 
lance and  tracking  system,  obviously. 
Is  to  track  them  during  the  mldcourse 
part  of  the  system.  But.  Mr.  President, 
the  garage  mode  Is  or  was  for  many 
years,  for  many  months,  the  preferred 
method  of  deployment  or  at  least  a 
consideration  of  research  for  SDI.  The 
rockets  which  are  contained  In  the 
garage  are  what  we  call  kinetic  kill; 
that  is  to  say,  they  would  shoot  out  as 
a  rocket  guided  by  these  central  sen- 
sors initially  and  would  home  In  on 
and  kill  the  oncoming  Soviet  warhead 
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by  actually  striking  it,  by  physically 
hitting  it. 

The  third  method,  Mr.  President,  is 
what  I  would  caU  the  independent  ki- 
netic kill  vehicle.  This  is  the  brilliant 
pebbles  system  which  has  arrived  new 
on  the  scene.  Brilliant  pebbles.  Mr. 
President,  involves  thousands  and 
thousands— in  fact,  one  of  the  scien- 
tists has  identified  as  many  as  100,000 
independent  satellites,  each  one  of 
which  has  its  own  individual  sensor, 
and  the  idea  would  be  that  somehow 
we  could  control  those  satellites  so 
that  they  would  not  shoot  down  orbit- 
ing friendly  astronauts,  or  whatever, 
but  would  somehow  be  triggered  to 
select  the  right  targets  when  they 
came  over.  That  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
ferred method. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  here  is  to  add  this  $673 
million  to  SDI  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke 
without  their  having  selected  the  tech- 
nology. Again,  it  could  be  beams;  it 
could  be  the  garage  method;  it  could 
be  brilliant  pebbles.  And  which  is  it 
that  they  are  pursuing?  Well,  they  tell 
us.  Mr.  President,  they  do  not  know 
that  now;  that  they  will  know  some- 
time later,  sometime  this  fall. 

All  we  know  is  we  have  a  five-page 
sheet  containing  a  "tentative"  set  of 
numbers  dated  June  12,  1989.  Let  me 
read  a  short  paragraph  which  is  the 
preface  to  these  pages.  It  says: 

The  attached  project  level  distribution  of 
the  SDIO  fiscal  year  1900  budget  request, 
which  is  $4.6  billion,  is  tentative,  pending 

(a)  the  results  of  space-based  architecture 
studies  and  evaluation  of  the  brlllimnt  peb- 
bles concept  to  be  completed  this  fall,  and 

(b)  the  completion  of  a  series  of  internal 
program  reviews  designed  to  fine  tune  the 
program  and  assure  executabillty  In  light  of 
a  more  constrained  fiscal  environment  and 
the  various  spaoe-based  alternatives. 

They  continue: 

Although  the  overall  project  level  funding 
distribution  may  change  significantly  by  Oc- 
tober 1989,  the  boost  surveillance  and  track- 
ing system,  that  is  project  08,  will  be  contin- 
ued to  be  funded  at  the  current  level. 

Mr.  President,  to  repeat  that,  we  are 
asked  to  Increase  SDI  based  on  tenta- 
tive numbers  which  may  change  dra- 
matically and  drastically  based  upon 
studies  that  are  to  be  made. 

In  every  other  program  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has,  they  are 
able  to  come  to  us  and  say  that  we 
want  so  much  money  to  build  such 
and  such  a  weapons  system.  With  re- 
spect to  SDI,  we  are  asked  to  commit 
to  a  program  which  is  growing  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  without 
knowing  what  that  would  be  spent  for 
and.  once  the  technology  is  produced. 
what  the  mission  of  that  is  to  be. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  in  the  Congress  ought  to  demand 
that  before  we  fund  SDI.  we  know 
what  the  purpose  of  it  is;  we  know 
what  we  are  getting  into;  we  know 
what  we  want  to  achieve. 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  assumed  the  chair.) 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  we  know.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  they  want  a  tremen- 
dous increase  here;  that  it  is  a  $33  bil- 
lion requested  program  over  a  period 
of  5  years.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider that  this  year  they  want  an  In- 
crease of  $974  million.  But  it  does  not 
stop  there.  Next  year  there  is  about  an 
$800  million  increase.  The  year  after 
that  there  is  a  $900  million  increase. 
The  year  after  that  there  is  a  $1.4  bil- 
lion increase.  The  year  after  that 
there  is  a  $1.3  billion  increase. 

In  other  words,  the  requested  pro- 
gram is  growing  like  Topsy— a  $33  bil- 
lion program— without  knowing  either 
what  technology  we  are  going  to  buy 
or  what  the  purpose  is. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  so  fimda- 
mental.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
technology  is.  It  could  be  brilliant  peb- 
bles. We  could  put  it  on  the  so-called 
ray  technology.  We  could  put  it  on  the 
so-called  space-based  interceptor.  SBI. 
which  is  the  garage  technology.  We  do 
not  know.  Before  we  increase  this  pro- 
gram, which  is  already  very  generously 
fimded.  we  ought  to  know  what  it  is 
for. 

Now.  we  know  with  the  B-2  approxi- 
mately what  it  costs,  and  what  it  is 
for.  and  we  can  debate  that  back  and 
forth.  We  can  debate  back  and  forth 
the  V-22.  We  know  what  it  is  for,  what 
it  will  accomplish,  how  it  works,  and 
what  its  use  is.  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  do  that.  But  we  do  not  know 
either  what  we  spend  the  money  for  or 
what  it  wotild  accomplish.  There  are 
so  many  ftindamental  questions  to  be 
answered  about  SDI  it  seems  to  me 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  hold  that  very 
generously  funded  program  where  it 
is.  increase  it  by  Inflation,  and  use  the 
money  on  uses  that  we  know  are  very 
important. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  are  those 
uses  in  this  amendment?  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  V-22  Osprey.  the  tiltrotor 
aircraft.  We  provide  a  $157  million 
transfer  for  that,  for  advanced  pro- 
curement to  procure  the  critical  long 
leadtime  items,  hold  the  production 
teams  together,  and  protect  the  pro- 
duction options  for  next  year. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee press  release  on  the  fiscal  year 
1989  DOD  authorization  blU  listed  a 
number  of  major  weapons  systems 
that  Secretary  Cheney  had  canceled 
and  said  they  all  ought  to  be  canceled 
save  one.  and  that  is  the  V-22  Osprey. 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  know,  supports  that. 

Second  is  the  KC-135R  reenginlng, 
providing  $140  mUllon  for  16  more 
reenginings.  That  would  bring  us  to  a 
total  of  40  kits  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
Again,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  authorized  reenginlng  an 
additional  16  aircraft  at  $140  million 
but  they  could  not  afford  to  fund  it 
and  so  they  told  the  Air  Force  to  take 
it  out  of  their  hide,  that  is.  to  take  it 


out  of  other  programs.  This  amend- 
ment provides  the  money. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  we  procure 
2.000  Maverick  missiles,  Mr,  President, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  states  that  the  Maverick  pro- 
duction rate  is  below  the  mintmum 
sustaining  rate  and  far  short  of  the 
economically  efficient  rate  of  produc- 
tion. 

Maverick  is  the  only  guaranteed 
tank  killer  for  the  Air  Force  close  air 
support  mission;  says  the  committee 
report.  The  Air  Force  plans  to  buy 
only  one-third  of  the  Inventory  of 
Mavericks  which  they  need  and  this 
situation  according  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  is 
militarily  imwise  and  economically  im- 
soimd. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  this  does  is, 
with  respect  to  Maverick,  give  more  of 
what  is  needed,  not  all  of  what  is 
needed  by  any  means,  to  that  impor- 
tant program. 

The  $75  million  for  DARPA.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by 
knowledgeable  people  that  that  $75 
million  in  itself  is  more  important 
R&D  for  defense,  more  important 
R&D  for  the  country  than  is  the  total 
amount  of  the  increase  for  SDI. 

These  are  such  critical  technologies, 
superconductivity,  high  density  televi- 
sion, gallitmi  arsenide  for  the  new  gen- 
eration of  computer  chips,  x-ray  li- 
thography for  the  new  generation  of 
computer  chips.  And  by  the  way.  Mr. 
President,  the  new  generation  of  com- 
puter chips  will  be  a  $100  billion-a- 
year  busiiiess,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  by  the  year  2000. 
That  is  just  on  the  civilian  side,  not  to 
mention  the  military  side. 

Supercomputers.  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  my  colleagues  of  the  importance 
of  those.  And  Army  ammunition 
which  is  greatly  imderfunded.  an  addi- 
tional $18  million  brings  us  closer,  still 
well  below  but  closer  to  our  needs.  And 
the  R&D  on  the  RF-16. 

The  RF-16  is  the  version  of  the  F-16 
which  will  be  used  for  tactical  surveil- 
lance. Right  now,  Mr.  President,  we 
use  the  F-4,  which  is  a  very  old  air- 
plane. It  does  not  have  the  capabilities 
of  the  F-16  and  in  particular  It  is  very 
loud.  The  noise  of  a  jet  plane  used  in 
siu-veillance  makes  its  utility  greatly 
diminished.  So  we  ought  to  be  doing 
R&D  on  the  F-16  in  the  surveillance 
mode. 

So  that  is  how  we  spend  the  $558 
million.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  prudent  transfer.  I  think  it  en- 
hances defense,  and  I  think  it  fully 
meets  all  of  the  needs  of  SDI. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
distinjguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  agree  with  where  he  wants  to  be. 
how  he  does  it. 
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One  of  my  main  reasons,  though,  for 
supporting  it  is  the  V-22.  A  good  part 
of  that  goes  to  my  own  State,  so  I 
have  a  parochial  interest  in  it,  but  it 
really  goes  beyond  that. 

I  was  on  the  board  of  a  major  air- 
craft company  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  That  company  was  working  on 
the  technology  for  a  tilt  rotor,  believ 
ing  it  had  a  great  commercial  applica- 
tion. But  one  of  the  problems  was 
where  were  the  small  airports  located 
near  the  city.  Which  came  first?  Did 
you  build  this  for  a  commercial  appli- 
cation or  did  you  get  the  airports  built 
first?  Did  you  get  it  through  the  air- 
port tnist  fund.  The  chicken  or  the 

egg? 

Here  we  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  military.  This  will 
become  a  great  military  aircraft,  but  it 
will  also  have  applications  for  com 
mercial  aircraft.  There  are  five  major 
companies  in  Europe  now.  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  their  governments,  concen- 
trating on  this  kind  of  technology, 
wanting  to  beat  the  United  States  into 
the  tiltrotor  vehicle.  They  have  done 
some  things  on  the  Airbus  and  they 
have  made  great  headway  on  that. 
They  have  taken  a  substantial  amount 
of  our  market  in  that  process.  Let  us 
not  let  them  do  it  again.  Let  us  go 
ahead  and  support  this  amendment 
and  get  on  with  construction  of  this 
aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  cosponsoring  this  amendment  to 
revise  our  military  priorities  in  order 
to  shift  needed  funds  into  several  de- 
fense programs,  including  the  V-22 
Osprey. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  offset 
these  increases  with  a  reduction  in  the 
funds  for  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. EJven  with  the  cuts  proposed  by 
this  amendment.  SDI  will  still  be  the 
second  largest  program  in  the  defense 
budget  and  the  biggest  R&D  account. 

Obviously,  more  could  be  done  with 
more  money,  but  that  truth  applies  to 
aJl  defense  programs,  SDI  would  still 
be  a  highly  favored  program,  with  $4 
billion  despite  our  tight-budget  envi- 
ronment. Since  SDI  is  a  long-term  pro- 
gram, which  President  Bush  has  al- 
ready slowed  by  his  own  cuts,  we  can 
with  greater  confidence  shift  some 
funds  into  smaller  but  more  urgent 
programs. 

SDI  is  also  a  better  source  for  offsets 
because  reductions  there  would  not 
cut  military  pay  or  personnel,  would 
not  reduce  combat  readiness,  and 
would  not  slash  ongoing  moderniza- 
tion programs. 

By  holding  SDI  to  an  inflation  ad- 
justed freeze,  we  can  make  significant 
improvements  in  several  other  defense 
programs.  Let  me  mention  just  a  few 
which  I  consider  particularly  impor- 
tant. 

This  amendment  provides  $157  mil- 
lion in  advanced  procurement  funding 
for  the  V-22  Osprey— money  vital  to 


keep  this  promising  program  moving 
forward. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  specifically 
did  not  agree  with  Secretary  Cheney's 
decision  to  cancel  this  program. 

Instead,  the  committee  approved 
$255  million  for  continued  research 
and  development  for  this  program  and 
requested  further  testing  and  careful 
review  of  several  aspects  of  the  V-22. 

The  committee  acknowledged  what  I 
consider  a  most  compelling  reason  for 
pressing  ahead  with  this  program— the 
substantial  commercial  potential 
whiclT  tiltrotor  technology  could  have 
for  alleviating  airport  congestion  and 
providing  a  new.  major  aerospace 
export  for  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  mili- 
tary value  of  the  V-22. 

It  would  substantially  enhance  the 
Marine  Corps  by  giving  it  much  great- 
er range,  speed,  and  flexibility  for  am- 
phibious operations.  It  could  give  our 
special  operations  forces  unrivaled  ca- 
pabilities for  antiterrorist  and  hostage 
rescue  missions. 

While  the  United  States  is  pursuing 
this  technology  for  immediate  military 
applications,  other  nations  are  rushing 
to  exploit  commercial  and  export  op- 
portunities. 

Already,  five  government-subsidized 
companies  in  Europe  have  formed  a 
consortium  to  beat  the  United  States 
into  the  civil  marketplace  for  tiltrotor 
technology,  consequently,  added  funds 
for  the  V-22  will  preserve  our  future 
civilian  options  as  well  as  maintaining 
the  military  ones. 

This  program  is  also  important  for 
Texas,  where  several  thousand  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  helicopter 
craftspeople  face  the  loss  of  their  jobs 
if  Secretary  Cheneys  decisions  to  kill 
the  V-22  and  the  AHIP  are  imple- 
mented. It  would  be  a  tragic  loss  to 
our  work  force  and  to  our  defense  in- 
dustrial base  if  these  people  are  denied 
the  opportunities  to  practice  their 
expert  skills  on  these  aircraft  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  aJso 
provides  money  for  other  very  impor- 
tant, but  underfunded,  defense  pro- 
grams. I  want  particularly  to  empha- 
size the  $75  million  we  would  shift  to 
DARPA,  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency. 

Of  this  amount.  $20  million  will  go 
to  supplement  the  conmilttee's  $20 
million  increase  for  research  related  to 
high  definition  television  [HDTV]. 

Until  now,  the  administration  has 
approved  only  $30  million  over  3  years 
for  this  technology,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  could  well  be  the  basis  of  a  mul- 
tibillion-doUar  industry  within  a 
decade,  with  enormous  implications 
for  trade,  the  cost  of  defense  electron- 
ic components,  and  our  defense  indus- 
trial base. 

Earlier  this  year.  DARPA  solicited 
proposals  for  HDTV-related  research. 


Though  it  had  only  $30  million  for 
this  purpose,  it  received  dozens  of  very 
attractive  plans.  To  fund  only  the  best 
ones  would  have  required  $100  million 
per  year  for  3  years,  DARPA  testified. 
With  this  amendment,  the  Senate  will 
be  endorsing  $40  million  this  year  for 
HDTV  research  by  DARPA. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Commerce  Department  involved  in 
this  project,  but  I  understand  that 
that  Department's  report  on  HDTV 
has  been  delayed.  To  move  ahead  in 
this  technology,  we  have  to  get 
moving,  and  this  bill  with  this  amend- 
ment provides  the  best  available 
means. 

Our  amendment  increases  funding 
for  other  highly  promising  research 
programs  in  DARPA.  including  x-ray 
lithography,  high-temperature  super- 
conductivity, suid  artificial  intelli- 
gence. These  are  dual-use  technol- 
ogies, with  important  defense  applica- 
tions and  exciting  nondefense  possi- 
bilities as  well. 

Until  we  set  up  a  framework  for  the 
systematic  development  of  these  new 
technologies— as  I  have  proposed  with 
Senator  Hollings  in  S.  1191— we  will 
have  to  rely  on  a  trickle  down  of  ad- 
vances from  defense  to  the  domestic 
economy.  That  is  inefficient  and  insuf- 
ficient in  my  view. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment— by 
shifting  funds  from  SDI  to  very  impor- 
tant conventional  weapons  and  ad- 
vanced technologies— is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  avoid  a  dangerous  imbalance 
in  our  defense  programs.  We  must  not 
allow  strategic  defense  research  to 
squeeze  out  other  promising  programs 
like  the  ones  I  have  mentioned. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

DIVISION  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  600 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  amendment  No.  500  be  divided  be- 
tween sections  8  and  9.  Actually,  be- 
tween lines  8  and  9,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  susceptible  to  division 
at  that  point.  The  amendment  is  so  di- 
vided. 

The  amendment  was  divided  into  di- 
visions I  and  II. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
first  portion  of  that  amendment  which 
takes  $558  million  from  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram, on  that  particular  amendment 
or  that  phase  of  the  amendment,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold?  I  think  I  know 
what  he  is  doing.  But  would  he  ex- 
plain what  he  is  doing  for  us? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  withhold 
his  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  withhold  my  request. 

In  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  let  me  answer  by  saying 
that  this  measure  that  we  have  before 
the  Senate  right  now— in  my  opinion 
some  of  it  may  be  very  productive.  I 
think  for  example  in  looking  at  the 
fact  that  we  have  spent  $17  billion  on 
the  SDI  Program  over  the  past  5  years 
it  would  not  hurt  us  to  cut  $588  mil- 
lion from  the  SDI  Program.  Once  we 
do  that,  and  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  this,  I  think  what  he  has 
done  is  a  very  constructive  and  mean- 
ingful amendment. 

But  after  that,  if  we  want  to  add 
money  back  into  various  programs, 
then  I  think  that  should  be  a  matter 
voted  on  separately,  perhaps  even 
next  week.  I  can  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  think  if  we  cut 
the  money  now  and  worry  about  if  we 
want  to  make  add-ons  next  week,  that 
Is  fine.  And  I  will  take  my  chances,  for 
example,  with  the  Maverick  missile 
next  week. 

But  we  have  spent  probably  $3  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion  on  a  Maverick  missile. 
Let  me  read,  if  I  might,  from  page  72 
of  the  Senate  report  from  the  commit- 

It  says  this  under  the  "Maverick 
missile":  "The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
intend  to  terminate  further  procure- 
ment of  the  •  •  •  Maverick  missile 
after  fiscal  year  1992." 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  just 
stated  in  his  remarks,  and  I  quote, 
"The  Maverick  is  below  minimum  pro- 
duction." 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  the  Maver- 
ick is  below  the  minimum  production 
is  it  has  not  worked.  It  has  never 
worked.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  as  recently  as  1987— part  of  this 
report  Is  secret.  I  invite  Senators  to 
come  by  this  desk  and  read  those  parts 
that  are  secret.  This  missile  has  not 
worked.  It  has  been  a  10-year  program 
or  a  15-year  program,  a  multi-billion- 
dollar  program.  And  now  we  are  trying 
to  piunp  in  $145  million  in  addition  to 
the  request  the  committee  has  made. 
They  want  to  cancel  the  program. 

I  think  it  is  ludicrous,  absolutely  lu- 
dicrous, for  us  to  consider  putting  $145 
million  into  a  program  they  say  they 
are  going  to  stop  in  1982.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  my 
friend  and  neighbor,  also  stated  a 
moment  ago,  and  I  quote.  "This  is  a 
guaranteed  tank  killer." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Maverick  mis- 
sile has  blown  up  one  tank  yet  in  the 
past  10  or  12  years,  I  would  like  to 
know  about  it.  Maybe  it  has.  I  stand 
corrected  If  it  has.  But  the  Maverick 
missile  is  a  joljs  program.  If  we  want  a 
jobs  program  let  us  make  those  jobs  to 
building  something  that  works,  pro- 
tect our  service  people,  and  protect 
the  interests  of  this  country,  the  na- 


tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  not  keep  bussing  these 
turkeys  because  they  do  not  work. 

Look  at  this  General  Accounting 
Office  report  right  here.  Look  at  the 
committee  report  from  our  own  Armed 
Services  Committee.  We  are  going  to 
cancel  this  thing.  We  are  going  to  stop 
buying  them.  What  are  we  doing?  We 
wiU  spend  another  $145  million.  It 
does  not  make  sense,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  simply  saying  let  us  cut  the 
money  for  SDI  $558  million,  and 
decide  next  week  whether  we  want  to 
reauthorize  some  other  programs.  I 
will  take  my  chances  at  that  time. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
questing a  division  and  ultimately  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  cut. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  division  is  at 
what  point? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Between  lines  8  and  9. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  page  2? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  Chair's  understand- 
ing is  that  the  division  would  occur  on 
page  1  between  lines  8  and  9. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  E3CON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Chair  has 
ruled  that  division.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
yet  been  requested. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield?  I  do  not  want  to  do  proce- 
durally anything  that  goes  against  his 
grain.  Would  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana object  now  if  I  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  division  I  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  is  it  possible  to 
have  a  debate  on  the  division  II  after 
we  voted  on  division  I?  Then  the 
debate  can  ensue  between  the  votes  on 
the  divisions  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
Senator  restate  that?  I  am  not  sure  it 
is  clear.  If  the  Chair  would  state  the 
parliamentary  situation  with  respect 
to  the  Johnston  amendment,  has  it 
now  been  subdivided?  If  so.  precisely 
at  what  point?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  all  Senators  that 
the  amendment  has  been  divided.  Divi- 
sion I  is  that  part  of  the  original 
amendment  which  includes  lines  1 
through  8.  Part  2  is  the  remainder  of 
the  original  Johnston  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pound a  further  question  so  that  Sena- 
tors who  may  not  have  the  amend- 
ment before  them  and  possibly  are  lis- 
tening will  imderstand.  In  substance 
that  would  mean  we  now  have  two 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Division  I  would  es- 
sentially be  a  straight  up-or-down  vote 
on  a  cut  on  SDI;  the  second  would  be  a 
straight  up-or-down  vote  on  adding 
back  certain  programs  to  the  underly- 
ing bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  floor  to  answer  that 
question 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  Chair  could  re- 
spond to  the  Senator's  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  uncomfortable  in  characteriz- 
ing the  amendment  in  any  fashion. 
But  as  I  described  the  amendment  ear- 
lier, all  of  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  which  is  titled  "Increase 
in  Authorization  for  Other  Programs" 
is  the  total  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  as  divi- 
sion II.  So  the  characterization  is 
probably  accurate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  wish  to  advise  the 
President  this  Senator  understands. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  in  the  process  of  answering  a  ques- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  retains  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  yielded  to  me  to 
answer  a  question  about  this  division, 
which  is:  After  the  vote  on  the  first  di- 
vision occurs,  is  the  second  division 
either  amendable  or  debatable  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  that  in  effect 
we  can  proceed  directly  to  vote  on  the 
division  I;  that  is.  the  limitation  on 
SDI.  and  if  that  is  agreed  to,  then  we 
could  decide  how  the  money  was  to  be 
spent.  It  could  be  amended  as  to  Mav- 
erick or  anything  else,  and  we  could 
debate  that  and  have  a  series  of  votes 
on  the  second  division;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  direct  this  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana:  Would  it 
be  the  Senator's  view  that  if  the  SDI 
cut  amendment  is  adopted,  which  is 
this  division  I.  then  we  would  debate 
how  to  divide  the  money,  with  the 
debate  fociising  on  your  amendment, 
with  the  amendment  being  in  order? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  One  further  question:  If 
the  Johnston  amendment  is  defeated 
on  the  SDI  cut,  would  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  then  pursue  the  other 
part  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Division  II  of  the 
amendment  would  then  be  reaUy  not 
in  order,  because  it  would  be  spending 
money  not  available. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Throwing  us  way  over 
the  budget. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right.  The 
whole  amendment  would  fall. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  the  real  question  we 
will  have  to  address  is  whether  to 
adopt  division  I,  and  if  division  I  is 
agreed  to,  we  would  then  have  debate 
on  division  II,  as  it  may  be  amended.  If 
part  1  fails,  then  people  could  go  home 
tonight  and  get  a  nice  meal  and  rest. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WeU.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  further  yield. 
I  wonder  Lf  now  that  we  have  a  divi- 
sion of  this  amendment,  if  we  could 
get  a  time  agreement  on  the  first  sec- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  would 
produce  any 

Mr.  NUNN.  Can  I  suggest  8  o'clock? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  require  consultation 
with  a  number  of  Members  on  this 
side.  At  this  time  I  could  not  agree  to  a 
time  limit  on  just  division  I.  if  that  is 
the  Senator's  request,  to  ascertain  the 
likelihood  of  gaming  that  time  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  own  view  is. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  would  be  ready 
to  vote  at  8  o'clock  or  at  any  other 
time  that  my  colleagues  would  want. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  expedite  matters.  I  would  be 
wUling  to  vote  on  the  first  division,  on 
the  $558  million  cut  in  SDI.  at  7:30. 
That  is  7  minutes  from  now.  But  I 
have  no  further  statements.  I  think 
the  issue  is  clear.  All  I  was  doing  was 
reserving  time,  if  perhaps  one  or  two 
colleagues  wanted  to  make  a  comment. 
I  have  no  other  comment.  We  will  vote 
on  the  $558  million  in  SDI.  and  we  will 
deal  with  other  issues  later. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  not  propound 
any  unanimous-consent  request  now.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  to 
discuss  this  with  several  Members  on 
his  side.  For  the  Democratic  Members 
and  for  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  in  about  15  minutes  I  would 
hope  we  could  aurive  either  at  a  vote, 
which  is  the  ideal  situation,  if  every- 
body Is  ready  to  vote.  There  is  no  need 
to  have  a  unanimous  consent. 

If  there  is  still  debate  going  on  in 
about  15  minutes.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  we  have  a  time  certain  for  the 
vote.  My  suggestion  would  be  8  o'clock, 
but  that  would  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  group.  I  hope  we  can  find  out  from 
Senators  whether  they  would  object, 
and  let  everyone  be  thinking  about  if 
they  would  object  to  voting  at  about  8 
o'clock. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  do  not  want  to  be  ob- 
jectionable tonight,  Mr.  President,  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  have  to  go 
until  8  o'clock  to  decide.  I  think  the 
issue  is  pretty  clear. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas stirred  everyone's  blood  with 
this  interjection. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  When  Senator  Nuwh 
talked  about  the  Maverick  missile,  he 
stirred  my  blood  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  to  calm  down. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  If  I  might  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  chairman,  would 
7:45  be  an  appropriate  time?  That  is  20 
minutes  from  now. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  talk  to  the  majority  leader.  That  is 
what  I  have  to  do.  I  would  say  about 
15  minutes  after  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  consult  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  had  a  chance  to  consult.  It 
would  be  my  intent  to  try  to  find  a 
time  certain  to  vote. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  understand.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  all  Senators  that 
this  only  pertains  to  division  I  of  the 
Johnston  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  do  so  after  having  listened  to  his 
presentation  on  the  measure  he  has 
proposed.  I  first  want  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  so  right  and 
so  reasonable  in  his  amendment  that  I 
suppose  some  people  might  be  swayed 
by  it. 

I  agree  that  the  funding  level  for  the 
SDI  should  probably  end  up  some- 
where in  the  area  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  also  agree 
with  many  of  the  statements  that  he 
made  in  his  eloquent  presentation, 
when  he  says  that  the  SDI  Program 
from  time  to  time  has  been  oversold. 
It  certainly  has  been.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana. 

I  think  I  was  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed as  a  supporter  of  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram, when  it  was  first  introduced,  to 
see  those  colored  cartoons  on  televi- 
sion of  a  little  girl  drawing  a  yellow 
balloon,  like  a  shield,  and  it  showed 
missiles  bouncing  off  of  it.  Therefore. 
it  is  Importajit  that  we  put  this  in 
proper  perspective.  It  is  also  important 
to  put  in  proper  perspective  what  the 
Johnston  amendment  would  do  to  the 
SDI  Program. 

It  is  also  true.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
there  is  one  fundamental  reason  above 
everything  else,  that  we  should  at 
least  continue  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  program,  that  we  have  in- 
vested a  great  amount,  billions  of  dol- 
lars. In. 

It  Is  a  fact  that,  aside  from  what 
effect  it  might  have,  pro  or  con.  on  the 
Soviet  military  planner,  there  is  one 
fundamental  need  above  everything 
else  that  I  would  alert  the  Senate  to, 
and  that  is  the  threat  of  terrorists  or 
small  Third  World  nations  and  their 
ability  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  a 
nuclear  device,  whether  it  is  accurate 
or  not.  that  could,  I  think,  hold  hos- 
tage the  United  States  of  America. 


Therefore,  beyond  everything  else, 
one  of  the  reasons  that  we  must  pro- 
ceed, in  my  view,  with  some  kind  of  a 
reasonable  program  in  SDI,  is  the  fact 
that  not  only  today,  but  2  years  from 
now  or  5  years  or  10  years  from  now.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that,  at 
a  minimum,  we  have  some  kind  of  a 
defense  against  a  single  or  a  double  or 
a  triple  launch  of  an  ICBM  against  the 
United  States,  not  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  from  some  Third  World 
power  or  from  some  terrorist  organiza- 
tion. 

Therefore,  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  have  thus  far  invested  in  SDI 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  we  will 
Invest  In  the  future  would  pay  a  hand- 
some dividend,  if  at  least  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram has  the  potential.  And  I  assure 
my  colleagues  that,  from  my  perspec- 
tive, the  SDI  Program,  at  a  minimum, 
has  the  potential,  if  we  pursue  it  in  a 
prudent  manner,  to  at  least  give  us 
that  capability,  which  would  be  tre- 
mendously important  to  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
if  not  the  security  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  outline,  if  I  can.  some  of  the  reasons 
that  I  believe  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  should 
be  defeated  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  have  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Arkansas.  I  think  he  makes  an  excel- 
lent point. 

A  lot  of  excellent  points  have  been 
made. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  for  many 
years  tried  to  cut  the  SDI  Program. 
That  is  what  he  firmly  believes  in  and 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  except 
that  I  think  he  is  trying  to  cut  the 
SDI  funding  levels  below  what  we  ba- 
sically need. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Strategic 
Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence,  which 
I  Chair,  has  already  made  significant 
cuts  along  with  other  cuts  in  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  from  $4.9  to  $4.5  bil- 
lion. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  outgoing  President  Reagan  re- 
quested $5.9  billion  for  this  program 
and  President  Bush  and  his  adminis- 
tration cut  that  by  $1  billion  to  $4.9 
billion. 

The  conmiittee.  after  its  delibera- 
tion, reduced  the  amount  requested  by 
President  Bush  another  $300  million 
to  $4.5  billion. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
studied  this.  We  debated  it.  and  we 
came  up  with  a  figure  that  we  thought 
was  reasonable. 

Another  $66  million  was  taken  away 
from  the  Energy  Department's  nucle- 
ar directed  weapons  portion  of  the 
SDI  Program. 
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Some  consider  this  previous  action 
too  deep  a  cut  in  the  SDI  Program.  I 
can  understand  this  concern  as  I  have 
long  considered  myself  to  be  a  sup- 
porter of  a  reasonable  research  pro- 
gram for  SDI. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  combina- 
tion of  strategic  offensive  and  defen- 
sive forces  could  yield  a  formidable  de- 
terrent under  certain  circumstances. 

I  submit,  however,  that  such  a  for- 
mula excludes  the  impregnable  shield 
advocated  by  former  President 
Reagan.  This  plan  was  only  a  false 
hope  which  ignored  the  limits  of  tech- 
nology and  the  reality  of  economics. 
Indeed,  attempts  to  sell  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram on  this  basis  may  have  done 
more  to  harm  the  cause  for  strategic 
defense  than  it  was  helped. 

There  are  additional  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  SDI  Program.  We  must 
always  have  an  insurance  policy 
against  a  Soviet  decision  to  deploy  a 
nationwide  ABM  capability.  As  part  of 
such  a  policy,  we  may  want  to  have 
the  option  of  eventually  deploying  our 
own  ABM  defenses.  That  the  intelli- 
gence estimates  of  the  Soviet  ability  to 
rapidly  deploy  such  defenses,  and  the 
interpretation  of  these  estimates,  are 
so  widely  disputed  are  reasons  enough, 
I  suggest,  for  us  to  be  extremely  cau- 
tious. 

Furthermore,  and  perhaps  of  more 
immediate  benefit,  is  the  tremendous 
negotiating  leverage  that  a  sound  SDI 
Program  provides  to  our  strategic 
arms  negotiators.  The  Soviets  do  note 
this  body's  level  of  commitment  to  the 
SDI  Program. 

This  is  the  one  program  that  the  So- 
viets complain  about  over  and  over 
again  and  obviously  it  causes  great 
concern  to  the  Soviet  military  planner. 
If  we  reduce  SDI  funding  below  previ- 
ous year's  funding,  that  shows  less  in- 
terest and,  therefore,  less  support  and, 
therefore,  less  leverage  for  our  nego- 
tiators. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  do  not  be 
misled  by  the  pronouncement  that  the 
Johnston,  et  al.,  amendment  will 
assure  funding  for  the  SDI  at  current 
year's  levels  plus  inflation.  This 
amendment  would  do  the  opposite. 
Given  the  House  funding  for  the  SDI. 
that  cannot  be  accomplished.  Dress  up 
this  amendment  in  any  fancy  rhetoric 
that  you  want  but  acceptance  of  it  will 
guarantee  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  SDI  funds  from  last  year,  make  no 
mistake  about  that. 

For  those  who  are  for  cutting  the 
SDI  fundings,  as  many  of  my  great 
friends  and  colleagues  are,  then  I  sug- 
gest that  you  vote  for  the  Johnston 
amendment.  But  let  us  all  understand 
that  the  Johnston  amendment  guaran- 
tees that  we  will  have  funding  levels 
below  what  we  have  this  year.  Now  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana does  not  reduce  SDI  below  last 
year's  level;  it  freezes  it  at  that  level. 


I  would  like  to  see  such  an  outcome 
eventually  myself,  and  the  numbers 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
happen  to  almost  exactly  coincide 
with  what  I  thought  that  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram should  be  funded  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  deliberations  in  the  Strate- 
gic Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee  and  in  the  full  commit- 
tee itself. 

I  stand  here  on  the  U.S.  Senate  floor 
today,  though,  to  tell  you  that  there  Is 
no  way,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
reach  the  implied  goal  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  we 
accept  his  amendment.  Why?  WeU,  be- 
cause we  still  have  to  deal  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  confer- 
ence. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee previously  reduced  their  version  of 
funding  for  the  SDI  to  $3.75  billion, 
including  funding  for  both  Defense 
and  the  Energy  Departments.  On  the 
House  floor,  this  figure  was  further  re- 
duced to  $3.1  billion. 

This  is  well  below  last  year's  level  of 
$4  billion.  Even  if  we  split  the  differ- 
ence between  the  committee  mark  and 
the  House  mark  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  there  is  now  no  way  we  can  avoid 
a  conference  outcome  lower  than  last 
year's  level. 

If  we  accept  the  Johnston,  and 
others,  amendment,  it  will  be  signifi- 
cantly below  last  year's  level,  I  assure 
you  of  that. 

That  is  what  is  wrong  with  this 
amendment.  It  goes  too  far,  too  fast. 
This  Senator  could  support  the  SDI 
level  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  but  only  in  conference;  not 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

If  you  support  the  SDI  Program  to 
the  extent  that  you  do  not  wish  to  see 
us  spend  less  next  year  than  we  are 
this  year,  then  you  should  not  vote  for 
this  amendment.  It  promises  a  freeze 
but  it  cannot  deliver  that.  Not  with 
the  House  at  such  a  low  fig\u-e  as  $3.1 
billion.  It  will  only  result  in  a  figiire 
lower  than  last  year's  figure.  I  did  not 
support  the  huge  increases  proposed 
for  SDI  luider  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion; I  do  not  support  the  huge  in- 
crease for  SDI  proposed  by  the  Bush 
administration,  not  in  this  era  of  a  de- 
clining defense  budget.  But  I  do  think 
we  should  at  least  stay  where  we  are 
in  terms  of  funding.  That  was  the 
intent  of  the  Strategic  Subcommittee's 
mark  on  SDI. 

While  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
ready  to  rush  to  any  SDI  deployment 
nor  that  we  can  afford  huge  increases 
in  the  SDI  budget,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  reverse  the  progress  and 
promise  of  this  program. 

The  Strategic  Subcommittee's  rec- 
ommended funding  level  offers  the 
middle  road  on  SDI  and  if  this  body 
accepts  that  level  then  we  will  be  able 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  come  out  some- 


where near  the  recommended  figure 
that  Senator  Johnstoh  addressed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  this 
road  and  reject  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
made  his  case  on  splitting  the  differ- 
ence between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  SDI  and  that  is  some  con- 
sideration. I  would  note  that  if  you 
split  the  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  level  as  it  is  you  would 
come  out  less  than  inflation,  and  I  do 
not  think  splitting  the  difference  is 
the  way  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  way  you  would  do  it. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  another  con- 
sideration here,  and  that  is  if  we  do 
not  allocate  this  money  which  is  done 
by  the  second  part  of  the  amendment, 
for  example,  the  V-22,  then  when  you 
get  to  conference  you  will  not  have 
any  running  room  on  V-22  and  on  KC- 
I35R's  and  on  DARPA  and  on  the 
other  additions  we  have  made  because 
you  are  already  below  the  House  on 
these  matters,  so  that  if  you  want  to 
consider  V-22  in  conference  or  KC- 
135R's  or  the  other  items  in  here,  you 
have  to  vote  for  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment, the  second  part,  or  some  reason- 
able facsimile  thereof.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  controls  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  absolutely  correct.  What  he  does 
not  seem  to  understand  is  that  all  of 
the  considerations  that  he  is  bringing 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
were  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
Strategic  Subcommittee  and  by  the 
full  Committee  of  the  Armed  Services. 

I  am  against  the  Osprey.  The  Osprey 
is  a  good  program  and  I  wish  we  had 
the  money  to  finance  it.  The  facts  of 
the  matter  are  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  all  of  the  top  military  leaders  of 
our  country,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  rest  of  the  administration, 
looked  at  the  overall  budget  and  they 
decided  that  the  V-22  Osprey  was 
something,  given  the  budget  consider- 
ations, that  we  would  do  without. 

So,  I  frankly  cannot  have  any  sym- 
pathy for  that  argument  from  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  It  is  time  that 
we  stood  up.  It  is  time  that  we  recog- 
nized, Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not 
have  the  fimds  to  do  everjrthing  that 
we  would  like  to  do.  We  also,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, discussed  and  funded  some  ad- 
ditional KC-135.  We  have  done  that 
each  and  every  year. 

Basically  they  have  been  too  low  on 
the  recommendations  from  the  admin- 
istration. I  recognize  that  is  a  good 
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program  and  I  wish  we  had  additional 
money  to  go  into  the  KC-135  tanlters. 
We  simply  do  not  have. 

Therefore,  we  made  a  very  basic  de- 
cision in  the  Armed  Services  Commit 
tee  to  recognize  and  recommend  a 
funding  level  that  we  thought  we 
could  live  with  based  on  what  was  rec- 
ommended to  us  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  Therefore.  I.  too.  wish  that  I 
could  have  the  funds  to  support  some 
of  the  things  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  do.  I  suspect,  though, 
that  one  of  the  smaller  items.  I  believe 
to  the  tune  of  $5  million,  that  would 
be  provided  with  this  money  for  the 
super  collider  is  an  effort  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  pick  up  some  votes 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  would  simply  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  some  of  the  things  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  EXON.  In  just  a  moment, 
please. 

I  suspect  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  made  some  good  suggestions. 
There  is  nothing  that  he  has  consid 
ered.  there  is  nothing  that  he  has 
talked  about  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  there  is  nothing  in  his  amend- 
ment that  was  not  thoroughly  worked 
over  after  hours  and  hours  and  hours 
and  days  and  days  and  days  of  hear 
ings. 

I  simply  think  that  the  study  that 
we  have  done  on  this  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  based  essentially 
on  the  recommendation  from  the  ad- 
ministration, should  hold  in  this  area 
Therefore.  I  cannot  support  his 
amendment. 

Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  said 
the  $5  million  for  the  super  collider 
was  a  political  add-on.  I  would  say  that 
the  Senator  misunderstood.  That  is 
the  supercomputer. 

Mr.  EIXON.  There  is  no  super  col 
lider  money? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No  super  collider 
money. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  misunderstood  the 
Senator.  I  apologize.  I  listened  to  him 
very  carefully.  I  thought  he  said  super 
collider,  but  it  is  supercomputer. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  strenuously  object  and  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  distingiiished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, the  chairman  of  the  Strategic 
Sutwommittee.  has  very  eloquently 
stated  the  need  for  sustained  funding 
for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  to 
provide  a  deterrent,  an  insurance  pro- 
gram, against  a  Soviet  breakout,  and 
not  simply  against  Soviet  attack,  but 
against  accidental  launch,  either  by 
the  Soviets  or  by  someone  else  having 
a  missile  capability  or  by  some  third 
power  having  that  capability,  not  acci- 
dentally. 


He  has  spoken  of  the  tremendous  le- 
verage that  SDI  has  given  the  United 
States  in  arms  control  negotiations.  It 
is  not  simply  a  chip.  It  would  have  no 
bargaining  power  if  it  did  not  indicate 
a  future  capability  that  was  substan- 
tive and  real  and  of  compelling  urgen- 
cy from  the  standpoint  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  say  that 
what  we  are  faced  with  here  is  not 
simply  a  cut,  which  is  in  itself  impru- 
dent, but  you  have  to  take  into  con- 
text the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  unicam- 
eral legislature. 

If  the  Johnston  cut  became  the  posi- 
tion of  t+ie  Senate,  when  the  House 
and  the  Senate  conferees  meet,  it  will 
be  in  a  very  much  constrained  situa- 
tion. Because  the  House  has  already 
acted  with  total  irresponsibility.  They 
have  cut  the  SDI  budget  from  the 
President's  request  of  $4.6  billion  to 
$2.8  billion.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
about  a  40-percent  cut— 40  percent. 
That  is  not  prudent  pruning.  It  is  mu- 
tilation. 

But.  unhappily,  the  sad  experience 
of  similar  prior  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  prior  years  has  led  me  to  anticipate 
a  similar  pattern  of  conduct  this  year. 
Therefore,  on  the  15th  of  June,  when 
the  Director  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  asked  General  Monahan. 
the  Director,  to  put  on  paper  his  as- 
sessment of  what  the  impact  would  be 
if  there  were  cuts  of  10  percent,  20 
percent,  or  as  much  as  30  percent 
below  the  Presidential  request,  which 
I  would  remind  my  colleagues  was  al 
ready  a  billion  dollars  less  than  the 
Reagan  budget  called  for;  that  billion 
dollar  slash  having  been  driven  by  def- 
icit pressures. 

So  what  we  are  dealing  with  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  a  $2.8  billion  figure  represents  half 
of  the  Reagan  request  and  only  60  per- 
cent of  the  far  more  austere  Presiden- 
tial request  of  this  administration. 

To  give  you  some  idea  what  that 
means,  let  me  quote  from  General 
Monahan's  response  to  my  request  of 
his  written  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  cuts  of  10,  20.  and  30  percent.  Even 
at  the  90-percent  level,  he  wrote: 

The  Impact  of  successive  budget  reduc- 
tions would  also  produce  increasingly  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  SDI  program  Infrastruc- 
ture *  *  *  even  at  the  90  percent  level  we  will 
have  to  t)egm  dismantling  this  infrastruc- 
ture, mcur  additional  costs  due  to  program 
stretchout  amd  contract  renegotiation/ter- 
mination, force  layoffs,  amd  suffer  losses  of 
skilled  scientists  and  engineers. 

Mr.  President,  the  magnitude  of 
those  projected  losses  of  skilled  scien- 
tists and  engineers  is  3,500  at  the  90- 
percent  level.  If  we  were  to  see  a  cut  of 
20  percent,  we  would  lose  more  than 
6,000  personnel.  And  at  70  percent 
level  of  funding,  a  30-percent  reduc- 
tion, we  would  lose  from  the  SDI  Pro- 


gram 8,000  skilled  engineers  amd  scien- 
tists, which  is  an  irreplaceable  loss 
that  would,  in  itself,  dramatically  alter 
the  pace  and  progress  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Program. 

"This  funding  level"— to  continue 
quoting  General  Monahan— "could  not 
support  the  research  and  testing 
needed  to  make  an  iriformed  decision" 
on  deployment  "within  4  years." 

A  significant  point,  not  simply  a  par- 
enthetical addendtmi.  is  what  the 
impact  would  be  upon  our  allies,  those 
with  whom  we  have  joined  in  joint 
ventures  trying  to  come  to  some  kind 
of  mutual  benefit. 

General  Monahan  did  not  mince 
words.  What  he  said  was:  "U.S.  fund- 
ing for  most  allied  cooperative  pro- 
grams would  be  terminated."  Specifi- 
cally, the  Arrow  missile  project  cur- 
rently being  developed  to  provide 
Israel  the  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
defense,  upon  which  it  may  well 
depend  for  its  survival,  is  threatened 
with  termination. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  point  out 
that  SDI  is  not  a  dome.  It  is  many  dif- 
ferent technologies.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  use  of  sensors.  It  has  to  do  with 
control  and  guidance  systems.  It  has 
to  do  with  a  great  many  different 
technologies.  And  there  is  a  synergy 
between  these  different  programs 
which  results  in  what  we  call  the 
SDIO  program. 

But  there  is  a  distinct  threat,  not 
one  that  is  academic  and  not  one  that 
we  can  afford  to  ignore  for  very  long 
because  there  is  a  special  urgency. 

I  mentioned  Israel  and  the  Arrow 
program.  Already,  Mr.  President,  hos- 
tile neighbors— Syria,  Iraq.  Iran— pos- 
sess a  missile  capability  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  chemical  and  nuclear  warheads 
to  Israel.  And  to  those  who  think  that 
there  is  lesser  need  to  sustain  the  pace 
of  SDI  because  of  some  perceived 
thawing  in  the  cold  war  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  hope  it  is 
clear  that,  putting  the  best  face  upon 
superpower  relationships,  there  re- 
mains the  hideously  plausible  and 
even  probable  scenario  of  Israel,  de- 
fenseless against  ballistic  missile 
attack,  suffering  a  second  and  final 
holocaust  as  nuclear  or  chemical  war- 
heads rain  down  upon  her. 

Mr.  President,  that  missile  capability 
exists  and  there  is  a  clock  running.  I 
will  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  real 
debate  should  not  be  on  how  we  split 
the  pork,  whether  we  apportion  it  to 
this  program  to  provide  jobs  in  one 
State  or  this  program  to  provide  them 
in  another.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
we  are  talking  here,  not  simply  about 
jobs,  but  we  are  talking  about  literally 
the  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
And.  I  must  point  out,  that  the  United 
States  remains  utterly  defenseless. 

That  is  not  the  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  the  contrary,  entire- 
ly within  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Soviet 
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Union  has  taken  advantage  of  what  is 
permitted  to  it  and  has  constructed 
not  only  the  most  extensive  air  de- 
fenses in  the  world  but  those  which 
can  be  very  readily  adapted  to  a  na- 
tional network  of  antiballistic  missile 
defenses. 

That  is  not  my  assessment.  It  is  the 
assessment  required  in  last  year's  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  under  section 
908.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  advice  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  is  required  to  report  to  the 
Congress  his  analysis  of  the  alterna- 
tive strategic  nuclear  postures  for  the 
United  SUtes  and  a  potential  START 
treaty.  And  he  has  done  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. He  has  rendered  that  first 
report. 

It  points  out  for  over  a  generation 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  expanding 
and  modernizing  not  only  its  offensive 
nuclear  forces  but  also  expending  vast 
stuns  on  strategic  defenses,  including 
passive  defensive  measures. 

I  will  quote  now  from  the  report  re- 
quired under  section  908; 

The  result  Is  an  extensive,  multlfaceted, 
operational  strategic  air  and  ballistic  missile 
defense  network,  as  well  as  an  active  re- 
search and  development  (R&D)  program  in 
both  traditional  and  advanced  antiballistic 
missile  (ABM)  defenses.  If  left  imanswered. 
even  in  the  event  of  a  START  Treaty  reduc- 
ing the  ntunber  of  offensive  weapons,  Soviet 
offensive  and  defensive  force  developments 
will  undermine  our  ability  to  deter  a  Soviet 
attack. 

So,  it  is  not  just  Israel  that  is  placed 
in  jeopardy  by  the  course  of  events 
that  we  are  talldng  about.  It  is  the 
United  States. 

So,  while  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  imhappy  with  the  diversion  to  a  par- 
ticular program  that  he  tliinks  with- 
out merit,  that  really  should  not  be 
the  fimdamental  issue.  The  fundamen- 
tal issue  is:  How  in  the  world  can  we, 
in  conscience,  put  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  there  is  no  hope  in  confer- 
ence of  reaching  a  figure  that  permits 
either  the  United  States  or  its  allies  to 
entertain  any  thought  that  we  are 
moving  at  a  pace  and  sustaining  a 
progress  that  can  achieve  the  kind  of 
defensive  capability  that  is  essential, 
according  to  the  language  that  I  have 
just  read? 

And  the  answer  Is  that  we  cannot.  It 
is  not  rational  to  pass  the  Johnston 
amendment  because  it  means  we  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  with  a  vir- 
tual guarantee  that  the  figure  that  we 
get  will  not  be  what  the  Senator  is 
proposing,  which  in  itself  is  far  too 
low.  This  is  a  truly  irresponsible 
figure,  below  the  existing  funding  and 
far  below  what  is  called  for  if  we  are 
to  seriously  and  honestly  engage  in 
the  kind  of  negotiations  which  we 
hope  will  produce  a  safer  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Johnston  amendment  be  rejected.  It  is 
not  simply  unwise.  It  is  dangerously 
unwise,  and  we  have  not  only  the  con- 
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cem  for  our  own  safety  but  for  the 
safety  of  our  allies. 

Let  me  point  out  in  conclusion  that 
if  in  fact  we  delay  the  pace  of  comple- 
tion of  the  Arrow  project  we  acceler- 
ate the  likelihood  of  attack  upon 
Israel.  And,  if  Israel  is  attacked,  the 
ensuing  conflagration  in  the  Middle 
East  is  one  that  I  think  very  clearly 
threatens  to  draw  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  into  the 
kind  of  conflict  that,  really— we  simply 
know  not  what  bounds  it  might  have. 
The  fact  is  it  might  not  have  bounds. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  simple 
porkbarreling  of  the  kind  we  can 
shake  our  heads  about.  This  is  danger- 
ous. It  is  something  that  affects  not 
Just  our  grandchildren,  this  affects  In 
a  much  nearer  timeframe,  the  survival 
of  what  are  presently  free  states. 

So  I  urge  that  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  if  any- 
thing, understates  his  case.  There  is 
need  for,  not  just  the  insurance  pro- 
gram against  breakout,  but  there  is 
need  for  the  kind  of  insurance  pro- 
gram against  the  otherwise  virtuaUy 
certain  attack  upon  very  vulnerable 
allies.  That  likelihood  we  will  substan- 
tially enhance  by  adopting  the  John- 
ston amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  be  too  wise,  that  the 
Senate  will  in  gcK)d  conscience  recog- 
nize what  is  at  stake  here  and  not  be 
guilty  of  the  kind  of  business  as  usual, 
the  sort  of  horse  trading  that  would 
leave  us  in  a  position  without  bargain- 
ing power  to  deal  with  the  House  irre- 
sponsibility.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY,  lii.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. Once  again.  Senator  Johnston 
has  skillfully  crafted  his  amendment. 
Last  year  it  was  the  space  station  that 
would  have  benefited  from  his  SDI 
cuts.  In  this  case  he  is  reducing  SDI 
funding  and  adding  money  to  the  V-22 
program,  the  RF-16  program,  the 
BCaverick  missiles  program,  the  KC- 
135  re-englning  program,  and  other 
programs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  case  for  the  V-22. 
This  program  fell  victim  to  the 
Cheney  budget  reductions.  In  order 
that  we  might  keep  the  program  alive, 
the  committee  added  $255  million  in 
research  and  development  to  provide 
for  continued  flight  testing  of  the  V- 
22  and  to  permit  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  the  aircraft.  The  committee 
also  directed  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  Join  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  a  thorough  review 
of  the  V-22. 1  believe  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable approach. 

In  regard  to  the  KC-135  re-engining 
program,  the  committee  recommended 
an   increase   of   $140   million   to   re- 


engine  up  to  an  additional  16  KC-135 
tanker  aircraft.  This  would  sustain  an 
efficient  manufacturing  base  for  this 
program.  I  believe  that  this  was  a  rea- 
sonable approach. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
also  supported  the  BAaverick  missile 
program.  We  fully  funded  the  adminis- 
tration's request.  The  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  intend  to  terminate  further 
procurement  of  this  program  after 
fiscal  year  1992.  If  terminated  at  this 
point,  the  services  wiU  have  acquired 
only  a  third  of  their  inventory  require- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  that  this  was  a 
wise  idea.  The  Maverick  is  the  only  an- 
tiarmor  missile  in  production  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 

There  must  be  an  overall  solution  to 
this  problem.  I  believe  that  we  should 
continue  to  buy  Mavericks.  However, 
throwing  money,  at  this  time,  at  this 
program  is  not  the  solution.  I  believe 
that  the  committee's  call  for  reassess- 
ment of  the  program  is  the  more  rea- 
sonable approach. 

Finally,  the  RF-16  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  The  current  Air 
Force  position  is  to  field  a  mix  of 
manned  and  unmaiuied  systems  to 
meet  the  war  fighting  commander's 
needs  for  timely  and  responsive  tacti- 
cal intelligence.  The  Air  Force  is 
searching  for  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  mission. 

I  support  the  concept  of  the  RP-16. 
Both  active  duty  Air  Force  and  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  will  receive  these 
new  reconnaissance  aircraft.  A  Tacti- 
cal Air  National  Guard  unit  in  Bir- 
mingham, in  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama, would  be  the  recipient  of  a  RF- 
16  squadron. 

I  wrote  the  Air  Force  expressing  my 
concern  over  the  termination  of  this 
effort.  The  Air  Force  responded  by 
stating  they  are  looking  at  their  entire 
program.  They  began  a  review  of  the 
program  in  May,  which  wUl  be  com- 
pleted in  the  near  future.  Air  Force  of- 
ficials have  informed  me  that  they 
intend  to  revisit  the  issue  in  their 
fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

They  have  stated  that  they  realize 
the  deletion  of  fimds  for  fiscal  year 
1990  creates  a  gap  between  the  field- 
ing of  the  unmanned  sjrstem  and  the 
follow-on  manned  platform.  Moreover, 
they  have  assured  me  that  this  issue 
will  receive  the  Air  Force's  full  atten- 
tion once  the  requirements  and  Air 
Force  structure  have  been  finalized.  I 
would  have  been  pleased  if  these  fimds 
had  been  included.  However,  I  have 
been  convinced  that  the  approach 
taken  by  the  Air  Force  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Ptesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  me  from  the  Air 
Force  be  printed  in  the  Rscors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Dbparthdtt  or  the  Air  Force. 
Waahxnglon.  DC.  July  17.  1989. 
Hon.  RicHAJiD  Shklby. 
U.S.  Senate.  Wathington.  DC. 

Dear  Semator  Shelby:  I  appreciate  your 
concern  over  the  termination  of  the  RP  16 
research  and  development  program.  The 
current  Air  Force  position  is  to  field  a  mix 
of  manned  and  unmanned  systems  to  meet 
the  warfighting  commanders'  needs  for 
timely  and  responsive  tactical  intelligence, 
and  we  are  searching  for  the  best  way  to  ac 
complish  this  mission. 

The  Air  Force  Is  reviewing  inproductlon 
and  programmed  airframes  to  determine 
the  best  follow-on  manned  tactical  recon 
naissance  aircraft  to  replace  the  aging  RF 
46.  This  review  began  in  May  and  should  t>e 
complete  in  July.  The  review  examines 
foUow-on  manned  candidates  and  the  feasi 
bility  of  unmanned  systems  replacing 
manned  tactical  reconnaissance  penelrators 
Further,  the  review  will  provide  a  recom 
mendation  regarding  the  required  tactical 
reconnaissance  force  structure. 

The  Air  Force  felt  it  was  not  prudent,  par 
ticularly  in  light  of  a  zero-growth  budget,  to 
commit  funds  to  a  program  while  the  specif 
Ic  platform  and  the  force  structure  remain 
undefined.  We  meticulously  scrubbed  not 
only  this  program,  but  other  programs,  to 
stay  within  the  Amended  Presidents 
Budget  and  deemed  it  best  to  revisit  this 
issue  during  the  next  budget  cycle 

The  Air  Force's  review  is  nearing  comple 
tion.  and  the  resulte  will  offer  us  an  oppor 
tunity  to  finalize  our  tactical  reconnaissance 
improvement  effort  In  the  amended  FY  91 
budget.  We  realize  the  deletion  of  funds  ere 
ates  a  gap  between  the  fielding  of  the  un 
manned  system  and  the  follow-on  manned 
platform.  We  assure  you  this  issue  will  re 
ceive  our  full  attention  once  the  require 
ments  and  force  structure  have  been  final 
ized  and  we  will  examine  alternatives  to 
bridge  the  gap. 

The  Air  Force  leadership  appreciates  your 
concern.  I  hope  this  letter  provides  some  in 
sight  into  the  current  action. 
Sincerely. 
Jack  C.  Overstrect.  Jr..  Colonel. 
USAF,  Chief.  Weapons  Systems 
Liaison  Division,  Office  of 
Legislative  Liaison. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  now. 
let  us  look  at  what  has  occurred  in  the 
SDI  Program.  The  budget  submitted 
by  former  President  Reagaoi  contained 
$5.6  billion  for  SDI  for  defense  activi- 
ties. The  amended  request  submitted 
to  Congress  by  President  Bush  re- 
duced SDI  fimding  to  $4.6  billion  for 
defense  activities,  a  cut  of  $1  billion. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee 
markup  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  an- 
other $300  million  in  fiscal  year  1990 
funding  for  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative in  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
counts. $200  miUion  of  the  $300  mil 
lion  was  added  to  the  fund  for  waste 
cleanup  and  envirorunental  restoration 
of  our  nuclesu-  weapons  complex.  Addi- 
tionally, the  committee  included  a  pro- 
vision again  this  year  that  harmed  the 
obligation  of  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment or  testing  of  ABM  systems  not  in 
compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Again.  I  believe  that  the  conamittee 
has  taken  a  reasonable  approach. 

However.  I  do  not  perceive  the  ap- 
proach  taken   by    the   Senator    from 


Louisiana  is  reasonable.  He  contends 
that  his  amendment  constitutes  zero 
growth  for  SDI  in  fiscal  year  1990.  It 
does  not.  In  reality,  the  Senators 
amendment  would  lead  to  a  real  reduc- 
tion in  the  SDI  Program,  for  the  first 
time  since  its  inception.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  reported 
out  a  bill  that  contained  $3.5  billion 
for  SDI  defense  activities.  SDI  was 
then  cut  another  $700  million  on  the 
House  floor,  taking  the  funding  level 
to  $2.8  billion.  It  only  stands  to  reason 
that  a  conference  with  the  House 
would  result  in  $3.2  or  $3.3  billion  for 
SDI.  a  cut  of  $400  million  to  $500  mil- 
lion from  last  year. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  impact  that 
funding  reduction  would  have  on  the 
program.  Lt.  Gen.  George  L.  Mona- 
han.  director  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization,  has  completed 
aji  assessment  of  the  effect  of  such  re- 
ductions. The  Monahan  assessment 
anab'zes  the  impact  of  a  10-percent,  a 
20-percent  and  a  30-percent  reduction 
in  the  budget  request  of  $4.6  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  a  summary  of  the  effects 
that  these  cuts  would  have  on  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  ETrECTS  OF  PROPOSED  CUTS  ON 
SDI 

IMPACT  TO  PROCRAM  IF  FUNDED  AT  90  PERCENT 
OF  CURRENT  REQUEST 

An  informed  decision  on  deployment  may 
not  be  possible  within  4  years.  Reduced 
funding  would  bring  alKiut  a  lower  level  of 
research  in  technical  risk,  cost  reduction, 
and  key  technology  areas  Plaruied  research 
in  these  areas  is  critical  for  a  confident  deci- 
sion. 

A  delay  of  up  to  one  year  for  the  deploy- 
ment decision  can  be  expected,  with  corre- 
sponding delays  for  development  and  de- 
ployment schedules. 

Some  VS.  Terminal  Interceptor  (includ- 
ing the  Anti-Tactical  Ballistic  Missile)  re- 
search may  be  canceled  and  Allied  testing 
and  participation  would,  therefore,  be  limit- 
ed. 

A  number  of  experiments  critical  to  prov 
ing  important  technologies  would  be  de- 
layed or  canceled- 

Directed  Energy  and  Advanced  Technolo- 
gy programs  would  be  slowed  to  the  point 
where  follow  on  systems  may  not  be  avail- 
able m  time  to  offset  possible  Soviet  coun- 
lermeasures  to  an  initial  U.S.  strategic  de- 
fense system. 

The  national  workforce  currently  planned 
for  fiscal  year  1990  SDI  research  may  l>e  re 
duced  by  more  than  3.500  personnel. 

IMPACT  TO  PROGRAM  IF  FTntDED  AT  80  PERCENT 
OF  CURRENT  REQUEST 

The  likelihood  of  making  a  deployment 
decision  within  4  years  would  be  further  re- 
duced due  to  an  even  lower  level  of  research 
in  technical  risk,  cost  reduction,  and  key 
technology  areas.  For  example: 

Fewer  flight  tests  of  interceptors  and  sen- 
sors and  ground  simulators. 

Cancellation,  or  up  to  3  year  delay  of  vital 
survivability  and  hardening  measures. 


Slowing  of  advanced  materials  program. 
This  will  affect  the  quality  of  estimates  on 
producibility,  manufacturing  costs,  life  cycle 
costs,  emd  life  duration. 

Emerging  concepts,  especially  Brilliant 
Pebbles,  would  not  be  fully  explored.  The 
space  architecture  could,  therefore,  not  be 
completely  defined. 

Additional  U.S.  Terminal  Interceptor  (in- 
cluding the  Anti-Tactical  Ballistic  Missile) 
research  may  be  canceled  and  Allied  testing 
and  participation  would,  therefore,  be  fur- 
ther limited. 

Directed  Energy  and  Advanced  Technolo- 
gy programs  would  remain  in  the  laboratory 
as  the  more  expensive  technology  integra- 
tion experiments  would  be  unaffordable. 

Follow-on  systems  would  not  be  available 
in  time  to  offset  Soviet  countermeasures  to 
an  initial  U.S.  strategic  defense  system. 

Initial  system  development/deployment 
schedules  would  be  delayed  at  least  two 
years. 

The  national  workforce  currently  planned 
for  FY  1990  SDI  research  may  be  reduced 
by  more  than  6,000  personnel. 

IMPACT  TO  PROGRAM  IF  FUNDED  AT  7  0  PERCENT 
OF  CURRENT  REQUEST 

This  funding  level  could  not  support  the 
research  and  testing  needed  to  make  an  in- 
formed deployment  decision  within  4  years. 

U.S.  funding  for  most  Allied  cooperative 
programs  would  be  terminated. 

If  we  are  to  continue  development  of  lay- 
ered defenses  that  meet  JCS  requirements. 
Directed  Energy  and  Advanced  Technology 
programs  for  follow-on  systems  would  have 
to  be  canceled  and/or  minimally  funded. 

All  aspects  of  the  program  would  be  fund- 
limited,  rather  than  free  to  advance  at  the 
pace  technology  is  developed. 

An  initial  deployment  would  be  delayed 
until  well  after  the  year  2000,  with  no  provi- 
sion for  follow-on  system  to  offset  Soviet 
countermeasures  to  the  initially  deployed 
system. 

The  national  workforce  currently  planned 
for  FY  1990  SDI  research  would  be  reduced 
by  more  than  8,000  personnel. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Monahan  assessment  clearly  indicates 
that  an  amendment  like  the  one  of- 
fered by  Senator  Johnston,  would 
begin  the  dismantling  of  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram. Major  restructure  of  existing 
contracts  would  be  required.  In  turn, 
jobs  would  be  lost.  The  program  would 
take  a  significant  step  backward,  after 
several  years  of  moving  forward.  Pain- 
ful choices  would  have  to  be  made  on 
what  programs  need  to  be  terminated 
or  severely  restricted  just  as  they  are 
coming  to  fruition.  Most  affected 
would  be  directed  energy  and  ad- 
vanced technology  programs. 

The  groimd-based  interceptor  pro- 
gram, so  necessary  to  even  a  limited 
protections  system  could  be  totally  re- 
structured and  delayed.  The  HEDI 
Program  would  have  to  be  terminated. 
Moreover,  any  leverage  that  we  might 
have  in  arms  control  negotiations 
could  be  seriously  eroded. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  focus  on  the 
Irmovative  Science  and  Technology 
Program.  This  program  is  part  of  the 
technology  base  effort  that  encour- 
ages prompt  exploration  of  new  initia- 
tives. Its  goal  is  to  exploit  innovative 


technologies  seeking  breakthroughs  or 
quantimi  leaps  that  would  improve  the 
capability  of  a  strategic  defense 
system  to  perform  its  assigned  func- 
tions. 

The  1ST  Program  provides  funds  for 
advanced  research  in  fundamental  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  focusing  par- 
ticularly on  exploitable  technical  areas 
applicable  to  ballistic  missile  defense. 
The  1ST  research  effort  is  conducted 
throughout  the  scientific  comimunlty 
in  universities,  government  national 
laboratories,  and  small  businesses. 
This  is  f  imdamental  research. 

We  have  already  seen  achievements 
flowing  from  this  program.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  up  the  Senate's  time 
reading  this  extensive  and  very  techni- 
cal list.  I  would,  however,  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  enter  this  list 
into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1ST  Pkckiraii  AccoMPLiSHifEirrs 

Made  monocryst&lline  diamond  films  on 
metallic  substrates; 

Accelerated  objects  to  6  kilometers  per 
second; 

Measured  invisible  high  atmospheric 
clouds  having  critical  implications  for  laser 
beam  propagation: 

Determined  the  insulating  properties  of 
the  low  Earth  orbit  space  environment; 

Predicted  ICBM  telltale  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation; 

Invented  a  cryocooler  gas  mixture  that 
septuples  Infrared  sensor  cooling  rates; 

Grew  a  new  superlattlce  that  protects  op- 
tical detectors  from  light  overdoses: 

Used  a  laser  to  paint  copper  conductors  on 
a  substrate  to  reduce  electronic  packaging; 

Grew  very  thin  silicon  layer  on  gallliim  ar- 
senide to  thereby  reduce  power  loss  by  two- 
thirds; 

Made  a  superconducting  Josephson  Junc- 
tion at  15  degrees  kelvin  to  enable  a  voltage- 
timable  terahertz  oscillator; 

Employed  atomic  layer  emitaxy  to  make 
the  thinnest,  most  highly  strained  quantum 
well  ever  reported; 

Tripled  second-order  nonlinearity  of  opti- 
cal materials  to  enable  optical  shutters  and 
computing  activity: 

Created  a  light  spot  below  the  equivalent 
diffraction  limit  using  Nearfield  scanning 
optical  microscopy: 

Discovered  a  bacterial  protein  capable  of 
optical  computer  switching  to  mimic  a 
human  neural  net; 

Demonstrated  a  fiber-optic  gyroscope  at 
77  degrees  kelvin; 

Made  an  accelerometer  (more  compact 
than  ever  before)  by  adapting  scanning  tun- 
neling microscopy  principles;  and 

Linked  1.5  GW  microwave  sources  in  a 
phase-array  precursor  which  could  greatly 
multiply  power  levels  for  beams  projected 
into  space. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  search  for  highly  inno- 
vative technologies  continue.  There 
are  plans  for  research  into  free  elec- 
tron lasers,  neutron  detectors,  electro- 
magnetic guns,  superconductors,  the 
tracking  of  space  platforms,  and  high 
temperature  composite  materials. 


One  must  also  remember  that  this 
program  has  already  sustained  cut 
after  cut.  Additional  cuts  could  1^1 
this  program,  thus  depriving  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  fimdamental 
research  activities. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  spinoffs.  SDI 
technologies  have  yielded  public  and 
private  sector  spinoffs  in  medicine, 
electronics,  space  technology,  agricul- 
ture, energy,  materials,  and  industrial 
products  and  processes. 

In  the  medical  commimity,  SDI  re- 
search has  led  to  developments  in  the 
use  of  lasers  in  medicine,  biomedical 
research,  ophthalmology,  eye  surgery, 
and  the  diagnosis  of  disease  and  infec- 
tion. 

SDI  research  has  yielded  many  spin- 
offs in  electronics.  These  include  de- 
vices that  detect  explosives  and  in- 
spect metallic  structures  for  corrosion; 
new  power  sources  for  medical  instru- 
mentation, diagnostic  and  therapy  de- 
vices; and  technology  to  produce  new 
supercomputers  and  permit  the  fur- 
ther microminiaturization  of  electronic 
circuits. 

SDI  research  has  been  a  source  of  a 
number  of  spinoffs  that  will  have  ap- 
plication for  satellite  technology, 
energy,  and  space  transportation. 
Many  of  these  spinoffs  have  been 
spawned  by  SDIO-NASA  cooperative 
research  programs  and  SDI  work  in 
space-system  technology. 

SDI  research  in  laser  doppler  radars 
and  linear  induction  accelerator  tech- 
nology have  produced  spinoffs  that 
have  applications  in  agriculttire. 
Among  these  are  devices  that  detect 
the  presence  of  insects  harmftil  to  ag- 
ricultural crops  and  safer  methods  to 
preserve  food. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  all  of  this  research  will  be 
at  risk  if  we  cut  SDI  further. 

Now,  any  discussion  of  strategic  de- 
fense must  include  an  appraisal  of 
Soviet  activities  in  this  regard.  Despite 
all  the  talk  of  perestroika  and  glas- 
nost,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
improve  its  strategic  defenses.  Right 
now  the  Soviets  have  an  extensive, 
multifaceted  strategic  defense  network 
as  well  as  an  active  research  and  devel- 
opment program  in  both  traditional 
and  advanced  strategic  defenses. 
These  defenses  provide  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  significant  defensive  ca- 
pability. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  world's  only  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system.  It  is  deployed  around 
Moscow  and  is  currently  being  im- 
proved and  expanded.  They  are  in  the 
process  of  replacing  64  old,  reloadable, 
above-groimd  Galosh  launchers  with  a 
two-layer  defense  composed  of  sUo- 
based.  long-range,  modified  Galosh  in- 
terceptor missiles;  silo-based  Gazelle 
high-acceleration  endoatmospheric  in- 
terceptor missiles;  and  associated  en- 
gagement, guidance,  and  battle  man- 


agement radar  systems,  including  the 
new  pill  box  phased-array  radar  near 
Moscow. 

Moreover,  in  1987,  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  stated  that  Soviet  bal- 
listic missile  defense  research  was  a 
broad  effort  and  covered  the  same 
areas  as  the  SDI  program.  In  fact, 
Soviet  research  and  development  on 
advanced  technologies  for  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  has  been 
much  more  vigorous  than  SDI.  It  is 
now  believed  that  the  Soviet  military 
laser  program  alone  employs  more 
than  10,000  scientists  and  engineers. 

And  what  does  the  United  States 
have  to  combat  this  effort.  Nothing. 
What  we  do  have  is  a  research  pro- 
gram; a  program  that  has  great  poten- 
tial. The  potential  to  redress  the  grow- 
ing gap  between  United  States  and 
Soviet  strategic  defensive  systems.  The 
potential  of  technological  advances 
that  could  affect  our  everyday  lives. 

Our  ability  to  achieve  this  goal  may 
never  be  realized  if  this  body  adopts 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  We  can  continue 
to  work  toward  this  goal  if  the  Senate 
stands  by  the  reasonable  approach 
taken  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Therefore,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment that  is  now  before  the  Senate 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  saving  a  vital  defense  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
this  amendment,  and  I  again  repeat 
that  I  intend  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
off  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  do 
not  intend  to  cut  him  off  and  wiU  not 
cut  him  off.  I  hope  though,  if  his  side 
is  ready  to  vote,  we  could  get  the  other 
side  ready  to  vote  and  go  ahead  and 
have  a  tabling  motion  because  If  we  do 
not  table  the  Johnston  amendment, 
assuming  it  is  adopted,  then  it  would 
be  my  intent  to  further  divide  the 
amendment  and  to  vote  on  each  one  of 
the  add-baclcs. 

They  are  each  important.  I  oppose 
some  of  them,  and  some  of  them,  if 
the  money  is  available,  I  would  sup- 
port. I  do  not  know  about  the  whole 
committee. 

I  think  everybody  ought  to  under- 
stand the  implication  of  what  is  hap- 
pening tonight.  I  Just  received  word 
that  the  House  has  now  zeroed  out  the 
Midgetman  missile.  Yesterday  they 
took  out  the  mobile  basing  mode  for 
the  MX  missUe.  So  we  are  watching 
the  strategic  program  of  the  adminis- 
tration unwind  step  by  step  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  hope  we  do  not 
do  that  here. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  arms  control 
in  Geneva.  We  have  some  very  impor- 
tant considerations.  For  the  first  time 
in  probably  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us 
we  have  a  chance  to  really  do  some- 
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thing  stabilizing  in  the  nuclear  field. 
We  have  a  chance  to  arrive  at  an  arms 
control  agreement  that  can  emphasize 
the  survivability  of  both  sides  in  terms 
of  the  ability  to  survive  a  first  strike. 
We  have  the  ability  to  do  that  by 
making  our  missiles  mobile.  We  have 
the  ability  to  do  that  by  having  a  sen- 
sible position  on  defenses. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the  whole 
argument  about  what  the  sensible  po 
sition  is.  but  everyone  knows  here  I  do 
not  agree  with  some  of  the  positions 
that  were  taken  by  the  previous  ad 
ministration  regarding  SDI.  I  do  not 
view  it  as  an  umbrella  covering  the 
planet  or  the  United  States  or  a  per 
feet  defense  that  will  allow  us  to 
march  off  to  the  millermium  and  abol- 
ish all  nuclear  weapons.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  type  SDI  supporters,  and  I 
certainly  did  not  agree  with  President 
Reagan's  description  of  it.  But  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  not  emasculate  this 
program.  I  think  we  can  debate  a  long 
time  about  the  program  and  we  can 
talk  a  long  time  about  what  is  wrong 
with  it.  I  could  join  in  and  actually 
agree  with  a  number  of  points  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  makes.  He 
makes  some  good  points. 

The  SDI  program  has  changed  three 
or  four  times  in  the  last  2  years.  There 
is  very  little  conceptual  thinking  about 
where  the  program  is  going  to  wind  up 
after  START  if  we  get  a  START 
treaty.  I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that 
defenses  and  offenses  have  to  play 
into  the  offensive-defensive  scenario 
before  anyone  is  going  to  conclude 
arms  control.  We  have  to  know  where 
we  are  going  to  go  with  defenses  be- 
cause it  changes  the  offensive  equa- 
tion. We  have  known  that  for  a  long 
time. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  Into  a  pro- 
longed debate  on  SDI  this  evening. 
Suffice  it  to  say.  if  the  Senate  does  not 
come  out  of  this  deliberation  on  this 
bill  with  a  reasonable  budget  on  SDI 
and  with  a  reasonable  budget  on  the 
Midgetman  missile  arid  with  a  reasona- 
ble budget  on  the  MX  basing  mode 
and  with  a  reasonable  budget  on  the 
B-2  bomber  and  with  a  reasonable 
budget  on  the  Trident  submarine, 
then  we  are  going  to  be  going  to  con 
ference  with  a  hopeless  situation. 
That  is  the  bottom  line.  The  only 
chance  we  have  of  coming  out  of  con- 
ference with  a  reasonable  bill,  and 
therefore  a  continuation  of  our  honest 
efforts  at  the  arms  control  table, 
which  are  within.  I  believe,  at  least 
years  of  paying  off.  if  not  months,  is 
to  hold  this  bill  together. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  held  together 
with  every  iota,  every  dollar.  I  do  not 
make  that  argument.  But  the  program 
has  been  carefully  put  together  with 
SDI.  with  the  Midgetman  missUe.  with 
the  mobile  basing  mode  on  the  MX. 
with  the  &-2.  and  the  Trident  subma- 
rine. We  have  a  reasonable  program  in 
our  bill.  It  has  been  thought  through. 
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Now.  are  we  going  to  unwind  that  to- 
night, and  then  go  to  conference  to  try 
to  deal  with  the  situation  now  coming 
out  of  the  House?  I  do  not  want  to  use 
too  many  adjectives  to  describe  what 
the  House  has  done,  but  it  is  not  ra- 
tional. The  fact  is  that  the  irrational 
position  seems  to  have  prevailed  on 
every  vote.  Coalitions  are  shifting.  But 
they  are  not  coming  out  with  a  ration- 
al position. 

I  think  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
we  could  do  very,  very  grave  harm  to 
everything  that  not  only  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  been  seeking  in  terms 
of  arms  control  and  greater  stability 
but  everything  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration was  and  what  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration was  seeking  and  what  the 
Ford  administration  was  seeking  and 
even  the  Nixon  administration  was 
seeking.  This  is  is  not  a  2-year  quest. 
This  is  a  30-year  quest. 

I  just  want  to  maJte  one  other  point 
and  then  I  will  yield  because  I  would 
like  to  move  to  table  in  a  very  short 
period  or  time,  again  giving  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  the  time  he  needs. 
I  do  not  want  to  cut  him  off. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment 
passes  the  Senate,  we  are  then  going 
to  start  down  the  list  of  the  add-backs. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiajia  proposes 
that  we  add  back  the  V-22  production 
money.  Now,  the  committee  has  the 
V-22  R&D  money  in  the  bill.  We  want 
to  complete  the  test  programs.  It  may 
very  well  pay  big  dividends  in  the 
future.  Many  people  believe  it  will. 
But  we  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  go 
into  production  until  we  have  tested 
the  aircraft,  until  we  know  it  has  a 
broader  mission. 

Anyone  who  thinks  they  are  voting 
to  save  money  by  cutting  this  SDI 
budget,  you  better  think  about  the  im- 
plications of  the  add-backs  because 
the  V-22  is  a  S26  billion  program.  You 
also  have  in  the  add-backs  the  RP-16, 
and  I  may  support  that  at  some  point, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  support  it  at  8:20 
at  night  when  nobody  has  really  con- 
sidered it.  That  is  a  $2-  or  $3-billion 
program. 

So  those  two  programs  alone  are 
about  $30  billion.  You  are  going  to  cut 
$500  million  out  of  SDI  and  you  are 
implicitly,  if  you  are  going  to  vote  for 
the  Johnston  amendment  on  both 
parts,  going  to  add  back  a  long-term 
conunitment.  an  implicit  commitment 
of  $30  billion.  Anybody  who  thinks 
that  is  the  way  to  get  the  defense 
budget  down  has  done  some  strange 
arithmetic. 

I  am  not  saying  the  V-22  is  a  bad 
program.  I  am  saying  that  we  exam- 
ined it  In  our  committee  and  we  did 
not  believe  that  we  were  ready  to 
make  the  production  decision.  We  ex- 
amined the  RP-16.  We  did  not  believe, 
nor  did  Secretary  Cheney,  that  we 
were  ready  to  make  a  $2-  or  $3-blllion 
commitment. 


So  anyone  who  thinks  this  vote  is  a 
simple  vote  where  you  can  save  $500 
million  for  the  taxpayers  of  America 
had  better  examine  the  Implications. 
You  are  talking  at>out  an  Implied  com- 
mitment, if  the  add-backs  are  agreed 
to.  and  probably  more  than  Implied 
because  you  are  starting  a  new  produc- 
tion line  on  the  V-22  of  $30  billion. 
That  Is  approximately  60  times  the 
amount  of  savings  in  the  Johnston 
amendment. 

We  may  end  up  not  voting  for  the  V- 
22.  We  are  going  to  examine— thanks 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  I 
think  that  was  a  service  to  the 
Senate— them  one  at  a  time. 

But  I  hope  people  will  seriously  con- 
sider what  we  are  doing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  strategic  situation,  our 
arms  control  position,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  done,  and  also  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  implications  for 
greater  stability. 

1  do  not  believe  it  is  the  time  to 
make  this  decision  tonight.  We  all 
know  that  when  you  go  to  conference 
and  you  have  a  big  difference  on 
money,  normally  after  all  the  debate, 
and  all  the  various  deliberations,  you 
end  up  coming  very  close  to  a  50-50 
split.  If  the  Johnston  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  SDI  program  coming  out 
of  conference  will  be  less  than  last 
year's.  Is  this  the  time  to  cut  the  over- 
all spending  on  SDI  below  last  year's 
level?  If  the  Johnston  amendment 
fails,  based  on  the  rough  estimate  of 
the  50-50  split,  we  will  come  out  very 
close  to  where  it  was  last  year.  Per- 
haps the  Senate  would  have  to  have  a 
55-45  split  to  make  it  about  break 
even. 

So  the  best  this  program  is  going  to 
do  coming  out  of  conference,  as  every- 
body knows  who  can  add  and  divide,  is 
about  what  it  was  last  year  If  we  leave 
this  bill  alone.  You  are  going  to  end  up 
with  an  SDI  program  that  is  constant 
funding  approximately.  That  Is  my 
prediction.  That  depends  on  the  con- 
ference. 

If  you  want  to  cut  SDI  below  last 
year,  vote  for  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment. That  is  what  it  does.  If  you 
want  an  implicit  commitment  for  $30 
billion,  then  vote  for  these  add-backs 
just  as  they  have  been  proposed.  Then 
go  home  and  tell  everybody  you  saved 
them  $500  million  but  you  had  better 
add  to  it,  "Oops,  folks,  there  is  a  little 
caveat  there.  We  are  going  to  have 
over  the  next  5  to  10  years  an  addi- 
tional $30  billion  because  we  started 
two  major  new  programs." 

That  is  what  is  at  stake  here.  This  is 
a  very,  very  important  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  done, 
I  think,  an  outstanding  job  of  present- 
ing the  problems  with  SDI.  He  does 
not  get  a  whole  lot  of  argument  with 
me  on  those  because  they  are  prob- 
lems. It  has  not  been  managed  well. 
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They  do  not  have  very  much  of  a  con- 
cept in  mind.  That  concept  is  contin- 
ually changed.  But  one  thing  I  think 
everybody  agrees  with  is  that  it  does 
have  a  value  in  terms  of  our  negotiat- 
ing position. 

I  believe  that  value  is  significant. 
That  does  not  mean  I  think  we  ought 
to  spend  $6  billion  a  year  on  it,  but  it 
means  we  should  not  be  below  last 
year's  funding  when  all  of  this  Is  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  cut 
anyone  off  now.  I  see  people  who 
might  want  to  speak.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Virginia,  before  I  yield  the 
floor,  it  would  be  my  intent  to  either 
yield  to  him  for  a  tabling  motion  or  to 
move  to  table  myself.  I  do  not  want  to 
do  it  until  Senator  Johnston  is  ready 
on  his  side  and  until  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  says  he  Is  ready. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that.  I  very  much  appreciate 
that;  If  we  could  have  the  understand- 
ing before  any  motion  to  table  is  made 
that  I  would  have  an  opportimity  to 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  cannot  control  who  has 
the  floor.  I  would  certainly  talk  to  the 
Senator  before  I  made  a  motion  to 
table.  That  is  all  I  can  comment  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  If  we  could  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  here  and  give  ev- 
erybody time  who  must  have  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  let  us  vote  on  this 
thing.  SDI  comes  up  every  year.  We 
debate  It  at  great  length.  I  think  I,  for 
one.  would  like  to  see  this  debate  come 
to  an  end  after  having  had  it  for  over 
8  hours.        

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
working  to  accommodate  not  only  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  but  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  to  determine  when 
this  vote  will  take  place,  and  I  think 
shortly  we  can  perhaps  indicate  a 
unanimous-consent  possibility.  But  I 
ask  for  forbearance  to  allow  other 
Senators  who  seek  to  speak  to  this  im- 
portant Issue  to  do  so.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distingvdshed  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  SDI;  I  regret  the  $300  mil- 
lion reduction  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  already  made  in  the 
SDI  Program.  To  further  reduce  the 
President's  request  by  $500  million,  as 
proposed  by  my  friend  from  Louisiana, 
will  significantly  degrade  our  ability  to 


maintain  an  essential  balance  of  re- 
search and  remain  on  track  to  provide 
strategic  defense  strategy  options  for 
the  1990's. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  the  level  of  funding  of  SDI  is 
whether  we  are  to  protect  the  options 
for  deplojmient  of  militarily  signifi- 
cant defenses  in  the  1990's.  I  believe 
that  we  should  not  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  deployment  of  defenses  for 
our  country  by  reducing  SDI  to  a  tech- 
nology-only effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  presented  us  with  a  rea- 
sonable budget  request  and  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  care- 
fully considered  the  program  to  arrive 
at  its  current  funding  level  of  $4.3  bil- 
lion. To  further  cut  the  funding  with- 
out fvQly  considering  the  Implications 
would  not  only  seriously  Impact  on  the 
SDI  Program,  but  also  undermine  our 
negotiators  in  arms  control  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  In  1985,  I  was  1  of  8 
Senators  who  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  while  there,  we  conferred 
with  Mr.  Gorbachev.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  was  1  of  those  8;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Warner,  the  ranking  member  of 
Armed  Services  Committee,  was  1  of 
those  8;  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  was  1  of  those  8;  and  Mr.  Pell 
and  some  others  were  on  that  trip. 

We  were  amazed  that  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev gave  us  3^  hours.  I  do  not  know 
why  he  did  it  except  this:  He  was 
trying  to  convince  us  that  SDI  was  the 
wrong  way  to  go.  He  did  not  come  out 
and  tell  us  to  come  back  and  tell  Mr. 
Reagan  to  eliminate  SDI,  but  that  was 
the  essence  of  it. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  was  concerned  about 
SDI.  I  distinctly  got  that  impression.  I 
think  the  others  did  also.  He  did  not 
want  us  to  build  SDI.  What  is  SDI? 
SDI  is  not  a  missile  that  destroys 
property  and  kills  people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  SDI  is  a  purely 
defensive  weapon.  It's  designed  to 
knock  down  missiles  that  would  de- 
stroy property  and  kill  people.  It 
would  not  hurt  if  all  the  countries  had 
an  SDI. 

The  meeting  with  Mr.  Gorbachev 
convinced  me  more  than  ever  to  go 
forward  with  SDI.  When  I  got  back  to 
Washington,  I  saw  President  Reagan 
and  talked  with  him.  I  told  him  "Hold 
on  to  SDI."  SDI  is  the  key.  I  am  glad 
he  has  done  that. 

Now,  the  effort  here  is  to  cut  SDI. 
Why  cut  SDI?  The  administration  and 
the  Defense  Department  asked  for 
$4.6  billion.  The  committee  cut  it  to 
$4.3  billion.  Now  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wants  to  cut  it 
$549  million  more. 


Mr.  President,  this  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  because  when  we  go  to 
joint  conference,  we  probably  will  cut 
it  some  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  should  support  this  amendment.  I 
am  very  fond  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  He  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  He  is  on  the  wrong 
track  here.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  cut  SDI.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
see  fit  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
not  be  long  because  I  know  we  want  to 
get  to  a  vote.  I  rise  very  reluctantly  to 
make  my  remarks,  because  I  am  dis- 
agreeing with  some  of  the  members  of 
our  Seiutte  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Johnston,  even  though  I 
come  to  this  decision  as  a  long-time 
supporter  of  SDI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  taken  great  pride  in  sasrlng 
this  Is  a  year  of  tough  choices.  We 
admire  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney 
for  tough  choices;  tough  choices  are 
not  easy.  I  compliment  him  for 
making  those  choices,  even  though  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  of  them.  Now  it 
is  our  turn  to  make  tough  choices  be- 
cause we,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, are  the  second  opinion  in  those 
matters  that  have  t>een  decided  at  the 
Pentagon. 

We  are  the  second  opinion  on 
whether  this  money  can  be  better 
spent  elsewhere.  We  are  allocating 
very  scarce  defense  dollars  this  year.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  research  cut. 

SDI  has  gone  through  three  phases 
to  date.  First,  it  was  to  be  an  astro- 
dome that  was  going  to  protect  every- 
thing In  the  United  States.  Then  they 
shifted  from  that  concept  and  went  to 
a  phase  I  space-based  Interceptor. 
That  lasted  for  a  little  while,  and  now 
we  are  off  on  "Brilliant  Pebbles." 
Starting  from  the  astrodome  concept 
days,  I  started  my  own  investigation, 
going  out  to  the  laboratories  at  least 
once  a  year  to  get  opinions  from  the 
scientists  engaged  in  the  research,  as 
to  what  would  work  and  what  would 
not,  and  what  length  of  time  it  would 
take  to  do  the  basic  research  necessary 
to  make  any  concept  of  SDI  really 
work. 

Former  SDI  Director,  Gen.  Jim 
Abrahamson,  whom  all  of  us  know  and 
admire,  was  one  of  the  more  eloquent 
spokesmen  on  any  technical  subject. 
We  admired  him  greatly.  In  those  dajrs 
he  said  that  unless  we  had  all  the  ele- 
ments of  SDI  ready  to  go  together.  It 
did  not  pay  to  deploy  any  of  this 
whole  system. 

In  those  days,  he  talked  about 
making  laser  breakthroughs,  neutral 
particle     beam     breakthroughs,     and 
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computer  breakthroughs.  Those  three 
items  were  necessary  before  we  could 
consider  a  truly  effective  SDI  system. 
Now.  I  went  to  our  national  weapons 
labs.  Los  Alamos,  Lawrence  Livermore. 
Sandia.  Cal  Tech.  Stanford,  and  some 
other  places,  at  least  yearly.  To  this 
day  they  will  tell  you.  if  you  are  talk- 
ing about  an  SDI  system  that  includes 
lasers  and  neutral  particle  beams  and 
computers,  that  we  are  still  10  years 
away  from  knowing  enough  to  make 
that  decision,  more  probably  15  years, 
and  some  will  say  we  wiU  be  lucky  if 
we  do  it  in  that  length  of  time. 

The  research  on  SDI  is  valuable.  It 
may  have  other  applications.  I  have 
supported  the  research  completely. 
We  have  gone  through  these  three  dif- 
ferent phases,  and  along  with  phase  1 
came  the  effort  to  start  efforts  to 
deploy  a  partial  system,  and  that  is 
where  we  got  off  base.  I  opposed  that. 
The  people  that  were  working  on  the 
program  told  us  at  that  time,  and  they 
made  no  bones  about  it.  that  that  was 
an  attempt  to  get  some  hardware  cut 
to  lock  In  the  whole  system.  So  it 
became  something  other  than  just  a 
research  program  that  would  give  us 
the  option  sometime  of  going  ahead 
with  a  more  complete  SDI  system. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  paper 
a  couple  of  days  ago.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  up  here  on  the  Hill  trying  to 
generate  support  for  this  program.  I 
read  In  the  paper— and  I  hope  he  was 
quoted  accurately— as  saying  that  if 
we  cut  to  the  House  level  of  3.1.  that 
would  mean  we  could  not  do  any  more 
than  just  research,  that  It  would  cut 
out  any  consideration  of  deployment. 

Well,  I  submit  that  that  would 
mean— if  the  Vice  President  s  figures 
were  correct— we  can  cut  a  consider- 
able amount  here  without  really  get- 
ting Into  the  research  end  that,  1 
think,  is  Important. 

I  hasten  to  add  this:  I  am  against 
cutting  to  3.1.  I  want  it  to  stay  at 
around  the  4  level,  or  a  little  bit  plus. 
What  Senator  Johwston  has  proposed 
Is  last  years  budget  which  permits  a 
good  research  effort,  plus  Inflation.  It 
is  not  a  butchering  of  the  program. 
Maybe  it  cuts  a  little  lower  than  I 
would  prefer  to  cut— and  It  does,  I  will 
say  that— but  that  Is  my  own  difficulty 
with  making  tough  choices  this  year. 
That  means  to  me  that  I  can  make  a 
tough  choice  here  and  say.  that  we  cut 
a  little  more  than  I  would  really 
prefer,  but  we  can  put  it  In  some  other 
defense  program. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  clear  down  to  the 
House's  3.1  level.  But  we  need  to  make 
some  judgments  while  we  are  making 
our  tough  choices.  We  need  a  balance, 
and  what  have  we  already  done?  In 
the  strategic  account  we  have  $4.5  mil- 
lion for  the  B-2.  We  have  $4  billion  for 
the  Trident  II.  We  have  $1  bUUon  for 
MX  rail  garrison.  We  have  an  ad- 
vanced cruise  missile,  and  we  cannot 
talk  about  the  cost,  but  It  is  very  ex- 
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pensive.  Sram  II.  $300  million.  These 
are  items  in  the  strategic  account.  So 
we  have  not  ignored  that  strategic  ac- 
count. 

When  you  get  over  Into  the  conven- 
tional account  where  we  have  talked 
about  having  a  deficit  and  a  deficiency 
and  being  able  to  do  the  things  we 
need  to  do  in  a  conventional  warfare 
situation,  we  have  undercut  too  much. 
So  that  Is  where  I  have  to  make  my 
own  tough  decisions  to  match  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  do  what  I  think 
has  to  be  done,  to  provide  our  second 
opinion  on  what  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  submitted  to  us. 

Now,  my  concerns  on  the  conven- 
tional are  the  V-22  Osprey.  re-engin- 
ing  the  KC-135.  and  some  of  the  other 
programs  that  will  be  debated  on  this 
floor.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  said 
we  cannot  afford  $20  billion  for  the 
marine  ship-to-shore  movement.  I 
agree  with  him  on  that,  if  that  was  the 
only  use  of  the  Osprey.  I  will  have  a 
more  lengthy  speech  on  the  Osprey 
later.  If  somebody  said.  "We  will  give 
you  a  helicopter  that  could  go  twice  as 
far,  twice  as  fast,  and  carry  more  pay- 
load,  whether  military,  ship  to  shore, 
land  to  land."  we  would  be  falling  all 
over  to  support  that.  That  Is  the  pro- 
gram we  developed  for  9  years,  and 
now  it  has  come  to  fruition.  They  pro- 
posed terminating  the  V-22,  not  even 
letting  the  testing  be  completed  on 
that  aircraft.  That  Is  ludicrous,  I 
think.  I  support  that  program.  I  will 
be  giving  more  remarks  on  that  issue 
later  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  any  further.  Obviously,  this 
is  a  tough  decision  for  me.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  SDI  cut  back  quite  as  low  as  we 
are  going,  but  I  have  to  make  a  tough 
choice.  If  the  option  is  cutting  to  that 
level,  which  will  let  the  SDI  Program 
do  its  research— I  repeat,  will  let  the 
SDIO  do  its  research,  and  not  try  to 
deploy  a  system  of  any  kind  that  Is  too 
early,  we  can  have  money  for  other 
things  that  I  think  are  more  Impor- 
tant than  that  little  extra  bit  on  SDI. 

I  support  Senator  Johnston,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  his  efforts,  and  we  will 
have  debate  on  some  of  these  other 
issues.  It  does  not  kill  SDI.  nothing 
like  that  whatsoever.  It  permits  SDI  to 
go  at  last  year's  funding,  plus  Infla- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  are  not  ex- 
panding the  program  or  cutting  the 
hardware  for  deployment.  That  Is 
what  Senator  Johnston  is  trying  to 
prevent  and  to  use  those  hard-to-get 
defense  dollars  this  year  to  fund  other 
programs  that  will  have  a  better 
Impact  on  national  security. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  Senator  EX)Mn«- 

ICI? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  WII^SON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  friend  from  Ohio  a 
question  on  his  time  or  mine.  If  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Whoever  gets  the  floor, 
gets  It.  I  have  yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a 
question  from  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, because  I  want  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
yielded  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  can  assure  the 
manager  that  I  will  be  brief.  I  am  not 
on  the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  while 
I  have  worked  a  bit  on  SDI.  My  State 
has  a  little  more  than  average  to  do 
with  it;  we  have  two  of  the  laborato- 
ries that  have  been  mentioned  here  to- 
night as  playing  a  major  role  are  in 
my  State.  One  of  the  major  laser  fa- 
cilities, if  it  is  constructed,  would  be 
built  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range  in 
New  Mexico. 

But  I  do  not  choose  to  talk  about 
the  substantive  issue  tonight  since  I 
think  those  who  have  worked  on  It  far 
longer  than  I  and  are  far  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  I  have  spoken  to  It.  I  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  think  what  he  said 
essentially  Is  correct. 

SDI  Is  not  all  the  things  It  has  been 
cooked  up  to  be  and  all  the  things  It 
has  been  spoken  about  In  terms  of  Its 
potential. 

Nonetheless.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
Senate  just  another  version  of  why  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  gut  SDI. 

If  you  look  around  the  world  and  ask 
people  who  are  knowledgeable  and  In- 
formed about  the  United  States,  the 
one  thing  they  will  tell  you  we  are  su- 
perior at  and  that  they  are  frightened 
about  is  our  scientific  prowess.  If  we 
fall  in  the  economic  world.  It  Is  not  be- 
cause of  science;  It  is  from  something 
else.  Even  Japan,  which  causes  us  to 
tremble  when  we  speak  of  their  pro- 
ductivity and  economic  prowess,  fears 
America's  basic  science  capability. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world 
that  is  significant  that  we  are  still  sub- 
stantially ahead  in,  it  is  science  and 
the  application  of  cutting-edge  science. 
Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  truism. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  it. 

If  the  Soviets  are  worried  about  SDI, 
it  has  to  be  because  they  are  worried 
about  our  great  scientific  and  engi- 
neering potential.  That  Is  why.  They 
are  not  exactly  sure  what  it  will  yield. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my 
fellow  Senators,  they  are  certain  that 
it  will  be  something  on  the  cutting 
edge  in  one  of  the  most  vital  areas  of 
defense  that  many  has  ever  even  con- 
sidered. Since  we  have  the  missiles,  ob- 
viously we  ought  to  consider  the  most 
significant  science  and  applied  tech- 
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nology,  a  defense  to  it,  albeit  partial  or 
exp>erimental. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  this  Sena- 
tor that  if  there  is  anjrthing  that  will 
keep  America  in  the  esteem  of  those 
who  are  wondering  where  we  are 
going,  what  are  we  about,  are  we  really 
prepared  to  go  the  limit  to  protect 
ourselves  and  to  defend  ourselves,  it  is 
a  sustained  effort  in  a  field  as  vital  as 
this  where  we  caU  upon  the  best  sci- 
ence, the  best  brain  power,  the  best 
technology  appliers  and  ask  them  to 
apply  it  to  the  most  challenging  en- 
deavor in  military  hardware  and  mili- 
tary technology  in  all  of  mankind's 
history. 

What  is  the  matter  with  that?  Why 
should  not  the  United  States  do  that? 

If  one  had  to  go  through  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  program,  certainly  Senator 
Johnston's  early  concerns  about  its 
mission,  we  are  trying  to  do  too  many 
things,  much  of  that  is  narrowed  down 
and  while  there  may  be  some  contro- 
versy, obviously,  as  the  distinguished 
chairmjui  of  the  committee  and  others 
have  said,  we  do  not  want  to  go  back- 
ward. We  have  begun  to  consolidate 
and  focus  and  there  are  some  clear  ob- 
jectives. 

Do  we  want  really  SDI  to  get  funded 
less  than  last  year  while  America  is 
making  strides  in  cutting-edge  technol- 
ogy and  the  world  is?  I  do  not  think 
so. 

That  is  why  I  believe  we  ought  to 
support  this  program  at  least  to  the 
level  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee recommended  and  hope  we  can 
keep  together  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  that  is  up  to  America's 
prowess  and  up  to  the  challenge  of  a 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
one  of  America's  better  pollsters  in  my 
office  this  afternoon,  and  we  were  dis- 
cussing what  is  going  on  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  about  our  po- 
litical system  and  our  economy,  and  so 
on.  Everylwdy  divides  up  between  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  pollsters. 
This  was  a  Democratic  pollster. 

He  said,  "You  know  the  problem 
with  the  Democrats  is  still  the  percep- 
tion that  they  are  soft  on  crime,  and 
weak  on  defense." 

Nixon  could  open  up  China.  Nobody 
would  think  anything  about  it.  He 
could  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  SALT  and  yet  vir- 
tually everybody  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  enlisted  and  they  all  support- 
ed it. 

President  Bush  could  execute  a 
START  agreement,  and  I  promise  you 
it  will  probably  pass  here  90  to  10. 

But  the  thing  that  the  pollster  told 
me  I  found  most  interesting  is,  "You 
know  the  Japanese  and  the  Ehiropeans 
see  strength  entirely  differently  than 
the  way  we  do  in  this  country.  The 


Japanese  and  the  Europeans  see 
strength  in  the  economy,  in  the  vi- 
brancy of  their  industries,  of  their  em- 
ployment-unemplojmient  rate,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  meeting  their 
budget  and  paying  as  they  go.  But  the 
United  States  has  never  made  that 
mind  change.  We  stUl  see  total 
strength  in  this  country  in  how  many 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  SDI,  MX's,  and 
Mldgetmen  we  have." 

Mr.  President.  I  come  down  some- 
where in  the  middle.  You  see,  when  I 
say  we  ought  to  be  talking  with  the 
Soviet  Union  seriously  about  stopping 
the  maddening  arms  race  and  not  car- 
rying it  into  space,  I  have  never  sug- 
gested that  we  be  naive,  that  we  let 
our  guard  down,  that  we  make  any 
really  massive  cuts  in  defense  spend- 
ing until  these  things  are  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

Secretary  Baker  testified  before  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Committee— 
and  incidentally,  he  has  changed  quite 
a  bit  since  then— and  he  said,  "Sena- 
tor, this  is  no  time  to  be  going  head- 
long and  making  concessions  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  economics  or  de- 
fense." 

I  said,  "Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you 
hear  me  say,  'headlong'?  I  didn't  sug- 
gest that  we  go  headlong  into  any- 
thing. All  I  said  Is  we  have  been  wait- 
ing for  70  years  for  the  old  Bolsheviks 
to  die  out  and  somebody  to  come  up  in 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  could  talk 
sense  with." 

There  is  a  person  there  now,  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  and  every  time  he  makes  a 
proposal  all  you  can  hear  out  of  the 
Pentagon  and  the  White  House  is 
"Well,  Gorbachev  may  not  survive;  he 
may  not  be  there  a  year  from  now.  We 
have  to  keep  our  guard  up." 

Nobody  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
I  know  has  even  suggested  not  keeping 
our  guard  up.  Nobody  on  this  side  is 
suggesting  that  we  unilaterally  disarm, 
unless  it  is  Geroge  Bush,  incidentally, 
who  has  cut  $8  billion  out  of  SDI  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  not 
one  single  argument  that  changed  my 
mind,  and  I  have  sat  here  all  evening 
waiting  to  relieve  myself  of  this  in  the 
certain  knowledge  that  I  am  not  going 
to  change  one  vote,  but  also  in  the  ab- 
solute necessity  that  I  relieve  myself 
of  my  ideas  on  this  amendment. 

1  want  to  first  of  all  read  to  you 
what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say. 
Who  do  we  depend  on  in  this  country 
for  military  advice— the  top  military 
advisers.  That  is  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
staff  headed  up  by  Admiral  Crowe, 
who  is  the  Chairman.  And  here  is  the 
New  York  Times,  Thursday.  June  1. 

I  was  in  Geneva  with  the  arms  con- 
trol observer  group  at  about  the  time 
this  story  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Later  on  it  was  suggested  that 
it  was  a  big  leak  and  that  it  was  not  ac- 
curate, and  so  on.  You  judge  for  your- 
self, but  in  any  event  I  will  not  read 


the  whole  article  but,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  after  I 
recite  these  quotes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  are: 

Representatives  of  the  chiefs  have  report- 
edly argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be 
In  a  better  position  to  deploy  new  anti-mis- 
sile defenses  than  the  United  States.  They 
have  also  urged  restraint  on  spending  for 
"Star  Wars."  officially  known  as  the  Strate- 
g;ic  Defense  Initiative. 

In  advocating  a  change  in  the  American 
stance,  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  said  that  the 
United  States  should  no  longer  insist  on  an 
explicit  right  eventually  to  deploy  extensive 
anti-missile  defenses. 

The  chiefs'  recommendation  follows  other 
moves  that  indicate  that  the  top  military 
leaders  are  skeptical  about  "Star  Wars"  and 
wary  of  steps  that  might  lead  to  abandoning 
the  ABM  treaty. 

In  April,  the  chiefs  recommended  a  much 
lower  level  of  appropriations  for  the  Star 
Wars  program  than  was  advocated  by  civil- 
Ian  Defense  Department  officials.  The 
chiefs  advised  proceeding  with  research  and 
testing  while  avoiding  any  commitment  to 
deployment. 

So  sayeth  the  top  military  advisers 
in  this  coimtry. 

EXHIBFT  1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  1,  1989] 

Joint  Chiefs  Urge  U.S.  Restraint  on  "Star 
Wars"  in  Strategic  Talks 

(By  Michael  R.  Gordon) 

Washington,  May  31.— Recommending  an 
important  change  in  the  American  position 
in  the  Geneva  talks  on  strategic  arms,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  proposed  that  the 
(Jnited  States  no  longer  Insist  on  the  right 
to  eventually  deploy  extensive  anti-missile 
defenses. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  is 
a  fresh  indication  that  top  United  States 
military  leaders  are  skeptical  about  the 
prospects  of  the  "Star  Wars"  program 
begun  In  the  Reagan  Administration. 

Representatives  of  the  chiefs  have  report- 
edly argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be 
in  a  better  position  to  deploy  new  anti-mis- 
sile defenses  than  the  United  States.  They 
have  also  urged  restraint  on  spending  for 
"Star  Wars,"  officially  known  as  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative. 

The  chiefs'  recommendation  was  made 
during  the  Administration's  review  of  stra- 
tegic arms  issues,  which  began  shortly  after 
President  Bush  took  office  and  is  continu- 
ing. The  Geneva  arms  talks,  which  cover 
long-range  nuclear  arms  and  anti-missile 
systems,  are  scheduled  to  resume  on  June 
19. 

The  Joint  Chiefs'  advice  is  at  odds  with 
positions  taken  by  civlUan  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials,  who  strongly  support  "Star 
Wars"  defenses,  and  by  others  in  the  Bush 
Administration,  including  State  Department 
officials. 

Reportedly,  no  decision  has  been  made. 
President  Bush  said  in  a  recent  speech  that 
the  United  States  should  deploy  anti-missile 
defenses  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

At  issue  Is  whether  to  affirm  President 
Reagan's  three-part  negotiating  position  on 
anti-missile  systems. 
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Under  President  Reagans  approach. 
Washington  and  Moscow  would  agree  not  to 
exercise  their  rights  to  withdraw  from  the 
1972  Antl-BaUlstlc-MlssUe  Treaty  through 
1994  The  ABM  treaty  aUows  each  side  to 
withdraw  from  the  agreement  on  six 
months'  notice  If  "extraordinary  evenu 
Jeopardize  Its    supreme  interests. 

RKAGAN  WOUU)  AiXOW  ABMS 

The  two  sides  would  have  the  right  to 
carry  out  extensive  anti-missile  testing 
under  the  Reagan  Administrations  "broad 
taterpretatlon  of  the  ABM  treaty.  After  the 
period  of  non-withdrawal  expires,  each  side 
Tould  have  a  clear  right  to  deploy  "tens  ve 
antl-mlasUe  defenses,  according  to  the  third 
plank  of  the  Reagan  Administrations  ap 

■^  m'^w  has  argued  for  a  somewhat  longer 
period  of  non-withdrawal  from  the  ABM 
pact  and  tighter  testing  constraints  during 
that  period.  Moscow  also  rejected  the  idea 
of  codifytng  a  right  to  deploy  "Star  Wars 

***S'^ocatlng  a  change  in  the  American 
stance,  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  said  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  no  longer  insist  on  an 
explicit  right  eventually  to  deploy  extensive 
antl-mlssUe  defenses.  ^    ,v,„ 

Under  the  chiefs'  approach,  once  the 
period  of  non-withdrawal  "P'^ed  the  two 
Sdes  would  continue  to  observe  the  ABM 
treaty  Each  side  could  later  withdraw  from 
that  agreement  on  six  months'  notice  il  u 
decides  that  it^  "supreme  interest*'  have 
been  jeopardized. 

The  chiefs'  recommendation  follows  other 
moves  that  indicate  that  the  top  miliUry 
"aders  are  skeptical  about  "Star  Ware  and 
wary  of  steps  that  might  lead  to  abandoning 
the  ABM  treaty. 

In  AprU.  the  chiefs  recommended  a  much 
lower  level  of  appropriations  for  the  Star 
Wars  program  than  was  advocated  by  civil^ 
Ian  Defense  Department  officials.  The 
chiefs  advised  proceeding  with  research  and 
testing  whUe  avoiding  any  commitment  to 

'**]£' Atoiiistratlon  official  said  that  the 
latest  recommendation  also  reflects  a  con^ 
cem  that  political  objections  on  Capitol  Hill 
as  weU  as  technological  obstacles  may  fur 
ther  delay  the    Star  Wars"  program. 

There  is  a  concern  that  we  wont  be 
ready  to  deploy  and  that  the  Russians  will 
be  able  to  move  forward  with  more  ground 
based  defenses.'  said  the  official,  who  Is  fa 
miliar  with  the  Joint  Chiefs'  stance 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Maybe  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  George  Bush  said  he 
wants  $8  biUion  cut  out  of  SDI  over 
the  next  5  years. 

I    heard    the    Senator    from    New 
Mexico  and  I  heard  one  or  two  other 
Senators  say.  "If  the  Soviets  are  so 
afraid  of  this,  it  must  be  good  for  us. 
That  is  essentially  the  argument. 

WeU  I  do  not  know  that  today  the 
Soviets  are  aU  that  afraid  of  us.  They 
teU  us  In  Geneva-and  I  have  seen  it 
in  the  New  York  Times;  this  certamly 
is  not  classified-that  the  Soviets  are 
saying  if  we  will  agree,  in  spite  of  that 
lunatic  opinion  by  Judge  Sofaer  the 
so-caUed  broad  InterpreUtion  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  In  spite  of  that,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  saying.  "If  you  wUl  not  deploy 
before  1994.  1995.  or  1996.  In  that  time 
zone,  you  go  right  ahead.  And  after 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  still  provides  for 
6  months'  notice.  So  you  just  tell  us 


that  you  will  not  be  deploying  any  SDI 
before  1995"-6  years  from  now-'and 
then  we  will  be  on  all  fours,  and  If  you 
want  to  abrogate  the  treaty  then,  you 
just  give  us  6  months'  notice  according 
to  the  treaty  itself.'" 

Now  does  that  sound  like  somebody 
that  is  terrified  of  SDI? 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  a  while 
ago-I  was  off  the  floor  but  I  hap- 
pened to  be  watching  the  television 
set-the  Senator  from  Georgia  made 
what  I  thought  was  a  very  cogent 
point  The  B-2,  the  mission  for  the  B- 
2.  keeps  shifting.  And  the  kind  of  tech- 
nology we  are  going  to  use  on  SDI 
keeps  shifting. 

I  dare  anybody  on  the  floor  of  the 
U  S  Senate,  any  one  of  the  100  Sena- 
tors, to  tell  this  body  the  technology 
we  are  going  to  use  on  SDI.  It  has 
changed,  counting  'Brilliant  Pebbles." 
at  least  three  times  and  maybe  more. 
On  the  B-2,  they  say,   'No,  the  B-2 
really  is  not  going  to  penetrate  and  hit 
those  targets  that  we  could  not  find 
otherwise,   but    it   would   be   good   to 
bomb  Ubya  with."  Twenty-four  billion 
dollars  on  that  program  and  now  we 
are    saying    it    might    make    a    good 
bomber  to  bomb  Third  World  nations. 
Seventeen    billion    dollars    on    SDI 
spent  so  far  and  the  proponents  of 
SDI  now  come  In  and  say,  •Brilliant 
Pebbles'  is  a  magnificent  concept  and 
looks  vey  promising."  Out  of  the  $17 
billion,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  do  you 
know   how   much  has  been  spent  on 
•  Brilliant  Pebbles?  "  Less  than  1  per- 
cent—less than  1  percent. 

And  originally,  we  were  told— do  you 
remember  the  ads  on  television,  the 
cartoon  with  the  little  girl? 

My  Daddy  is  so  smart.  He  says  that  the 
President  says  that  we  are  going  to  put  an 
umbrella  over  the  country  so  those  old  Rus- 
sian warheads  wont  hit  us.  My  daddy  says 
that  is  a  good  idea  and  my  daddy  is  so 
smart. 

You  all  saw  those  cartoons.  I  hope 
you  did.  And  at  that  time  the  little  girl 
was  suggesting  we  had  a  100-percent 
defense  just  right  on  our  fingertips. 

Then  the  defense  people  came  over 
and  said.  "No.  it  is  just  90  percent."  Do 
you  know  what  it  is  now?  Fifty  percent 
and,  according  to  some.  10  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 
Mr  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  requirements 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  phase 
1.  which  is  all  we  are  talking  about,  is 
16  percent. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Sixteen  percent.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  pointed  that  out. 
because  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

But  the  thing  that  absolutely  eludes 
me— and  I  know  I  have  not  taken  leave 
of  my  senses.  I  have  a  certain  degree 
of  common  sense— the  thing  that 
eludes  me  Is  why  are  we  going  to 
spend  $70  billion  to  $1  trlUlon  for 
some  kind  of  antimissile  defense 
system  that  will  protect  us  against  16 


percent  of  the  warheads  that  might  be 
sent  at  us?  ,     ,  - 

Now,  bear  In  mind  that  Is  only  lo 
percent  of  those  warheads  which  go 
out  of  the  atmosphere,  the  so-called 
ballistic  missile  warheads.  That  does 
not  Include  missiles  from  bombers 
against  which  SDI  is  totally  Ineffec- 
tive. That  does  not  Include  clandes- 
tinely Introduced  warheads  Into  this 
country.  And  If  we  cannot  intercept  a 
boatload  of  marijuana.  I  do  not  have 
any  reason  to  believe  the  Soviets  could 
not  plant  one  at  the  base  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  If  they  wanted  to. 

And  they  are  not  effective  against 
cruise  missiles.  If  they  are  not  effec- 
tive against  cruise  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers, which  Is  the  leg  of  the  triad  that 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  spending  most  of  their  stra- 
tegic money  on  now.  why? 

I  have  always  opposed  this  idea  be- 
cause it  Is  destabilizing.  We  make 
much  of  the  fact  that  we  can  spend 
$70  billion  on  the  B-2  and  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  spend  $350  billion  on 
air  defense  systems.  And  yet  nobody 

ever  makes  that  odious  comparison  on 

SDI.  ^  „ 

We  may  spend  a  trillion  dollars 
building  SDI  and  I  promise  you  the 
Soviets  can  overwhelm  it  for  between 
one-fourth  and  a  half  or  maybe  less.  It 
works  the  same  way  on  that,  but  that 
argument  just  happens  to  work 
against  SDI.  so  nobody  ever  mentions 

On  cruise  missiles.  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN  made  a  great  statement  some 
time  back.  He  said.  "You  know,  all 
missiles  do  not  come  In  from  outer 
space.  Some  of  them  come  In  under 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge."  And  this  SDI 
system  Is  absolutely  worthless  against 
one  of  the  most  sophisticated  weapons 
of  the  century,  and  that  Is  the  cruise 
missile. 

Now.  I  have  to  be  candid  with  every- 
body In  the  Interest  of  political 
candor.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  may  vote 
against  every  one  of  the  add-ons.  I 
think  we  ought  to  save  the  money.  As 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  said.  "Don't 
deceive  yourself  Into  thinking  you  are 
a  fiscal  conservative  by  voting  for  the 
amendment  but  for  the  add-ons."  That 
Is  a  zero-sum  gain. 

Here  is  what  Carluccl  said  on  De- 
cember 21.  1988.  This  is  from  the 
Hearst  News  Service. 

The  United  SUtes  U  not  going  to  be  able 
to  deploy  this  thing  before  the  year  2000. 

And  he  says: 

The  system  would  be  capable  of  Intercept- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  Inbound  warheads 
from  SS-18  missiles  and  30  percent  of  the 
warheads  from  subsequent  missiles. 

Now.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  he  tells 
me  that  that  Is  down  now  to  16  to  17 
percent.  Let  us  assume  that  we  had  a 
START  agreement  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes  agreed. 
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as  they  are  talking  about  doing,  to  re- 
ducing the  number  of  warheads  on 
each  side  to  6,000.  I  do  not  have  a 
pocket  calculator.  One  of  you  staff 
members  figure  that  out. 

Sixteen  percent  of  6,000  warheads 
would  be  intercepted,  according  to  the 
best  calculations  today.  If  we  go  for- 
ward with  some  kind  of  technology 
here  which  nobody  yet  understands, 
but  say  16  percent,  that  means  5,000 
warheads  are  going  to  get  through. 
And  they  say.  "Yes,  but  this  will  cause 
the  Soviets  to  rethink  their  planning." 
Well,  If  I  were  a  Soviet  planner  and  I 
had  6,000  warheads  to  fire  at  the 
United  States  and  I  knew  5,000  of 
them  were  going  to  get  through,  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  would  change  my 
thinking  or  not.  That  is  enough  to  give 
you  a  bad  headache,  5,000  warheads. 

You  know  what  Carl  Sagan  says: 
"One  hundred.  Senator,  is  enough  to 
set  off  the  nuclear  winter." 

Who  is  going  to  win  a  war  when 
5.000  warheads  hit  the  United  States 
and  5,000  hit  the  Soviet  Union.  Some- 
times I  think  I  am  in  a  loony  bin. 

I  just  want  to  say— and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  getting  antsy  to  table 
this  amendment;  he  may  get  it 
tabled— but  I  want  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve what  General  Scowcroft  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  say. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to 
make.  I  have  not  heard  one  Senator 
tonight  say  why  they  need  all  this 
money.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana— 
and  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment.  I  grudgingly  cosponsored 
it  because  he  put  money  back  in  these 
other  things.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  those  I  am  going  to  vote 
for. 

But  I  want  to  ask  you:  Why  does  not 
somebody  around  here  occasionally 
make  the  point  why  do  they  need  $4.5 
billion? 

E^'erybody  says.  "Well,  they  got  $4 
billion  last  year,  they  sought  to  get 
$4.5  billion  this  year,  and  they  orUy 
got  $3.5  the  year  before  that.  What 
are  they  doing  with  the  money?"  Not 
one  single  Senator  during  the  debate 
here  tonight  has  made  the  argument 
that  they  cannot  go  forward. 

I  am  going  to  tell  my  colleagues 
something.  I  have  never  suggested 
that  we  not  go  forward  with  research 
and  development.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  made  the  point  a 
ntmiber  of  times,  I  am  not  sure  how 
this  would  work.  But,  if  it  has  any  le- 
gitimacy at  all,  it  is  that  it  could  possi- 
bly be  used  in  case  of  an  accidental 
launch.  But  you  do  not  need  a  $1  tril- 
lion system  for  that. 

So,  why  do  they  need  all  the  extra 
money?  The  House  of  Representatives, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  closer  to  the 
people  than  we  are,  have  said  they  do 
not  need  it  all;  $3.1  biUion.  As  W.C. 
Fields  said.  "That  ain't  beanbag." 
What  are  they  doing  with  it?  Who  has 
made  the  case  that  they  have  to  have 


$5  billion?  Or  even  the  figure  that  the 
committee  reached,  the  $4.5  billion? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  close  by 
saying  something  that  might  change 
one  vote  and  it  might  not.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal belief,  after  talking  to  a  pollster 
this  afternoon.  He  told  me  what  the 
problems  of  the  Democratic  Party  are 
in  this  coimtry  and  what  we  ought  to 
be  doing  and  how  the  Republicans  can 
vote  to  cut  SDI,  but  Democrats 
cannot.  They  can  vote  for  all  kinds  of 
things.  We  carmot  vote  for  crime  legis- 
lation and  it  be  perceived  as  us  really 
being  tough  on  crime. 

I  do  not  know  why  that  is.  Maybe  we 
brought  aU  this  on  ourselves.  This  is 
not  a  political  debate,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  this.  Sometimes  I  think  this  place 
is  absolutely  frozen  with  fear  of  the 
30-second  television  spot. 

It  has  gotten  to  where  we  never  vote 
here.  This  afternoon,  on  catastrophic 
illness,  we  could  just  see  the  wheels 
turning.  Every  Senator  here  thinking, 
"If  I  vote  for  that  budget  waiver,  I  can 
see  a  30-second  spot  next  summer 
saying:  'Senator  Jones  voted  to  tax 
you  $810  for  that  catastrophic  Illness 
bill." " 

Those  of  us  who  voted  "no"  are  sit- 
ting here  thinking:  How  are  we  going 
to  defend  that?  How  are  we  going  to 
combat  that? 

So  we  have  two  schools  of  thought 
here.  Those  who  are  trying  to  figure 
out  how  they  are  going  to  stick  it  to 
somebody  else  in  a  30-second  spot  and 
the  rest  thinking  how  we  are  going  to 
defend  ourselves  against  a  30-second 
spot. 

I  am  not  soft  on  defense  and  I  am 
not  soft  on  crime,  and  I  am  not  soft  on 
anything  else.  I  am  a  pragmatist.  I  am 
a  realist.  I  can  tell  my  colleagues  I  be- 
lieve In  the  combination  of  a  strong 
economy  and  a  strong  defense.  But  I 
can  tell  them  one  thing,  at  the  rate  we 
are  going  with  a  $100  billion  to  $150 
billion  budget  deficit  staring  us  In  the 
face  every  year  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  we  are  not  going  to  make  this 
country  strong  by  continuing  to  buy 
everjrthing  that  we  can  possibly  think 
of  to  buy  and  with  absolutely  no 
thought  of  how  It  Is  going  to  l)e  paid 
for. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  move  to  table  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Warner  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield?  I  will 
try  to  be  brief  In  my  remarks  but  I 
have  waited  through  five  speakers 
here. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Texas  put  a  question  mark  at  the  end 
so  I  could  yield  to  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  a 
question? 


Mr.  GRAMM.  If  I  might  Just  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  have  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  Senator 
from  Texas  have  5  minutes.  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  have  4  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  the  time  that 
the  chairman  and  I  agreed  upon  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  so  that  would 
take  care  of  this  Senator's  require- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
Is  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  Senator  from  Texas  have  5  min- 
utes, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  have 
4  minutes  to  conclude,  and  at  that 
stage,  I  would  regain  the  floor  and  be 
recognized.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
only  request  I  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  guess 
one  thing  the  new  budget  reality  has 
brought  to  the  Senate,  which  I  rejoice 
In  even  when  It  cuts  against  the  things 
that  each  of  us  would  do,  is  it  has 
brought  the  necessity  that  we  choose. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana propoimded.  Initially,  an 
amendment  that  put  me  In  a  very  dif- 
ficult position  and  that  was  an  amend- 
ment that  would  fimd  the  V-22,  a 
system  that  I  strongly  believe  in,  a 
system  that  is  also  buUt  in  my  State, 
and  would  fund  it  by  cutting  SDI. 

The  rub  came  that  it  cut  SDI  by 
$550  million,  while  it  put  only  $157 
million  into  a  program  that  I  strong 
support.  And  let  me  make  it  clear.  Mr. 
President,  If  the  motion  on  the  floor 
now  was  to  cut  SDI,  even  though  I 
support  SDI.  by  enough  money  to 
assure  that  we  build  a  revolutionary 
aircraft  which  I  believe  is  needed  for 
the  military  and  which  I  believe  is 
needed  for  the  civilian  sector  of  the 
economy  and  will  mean  jobs,  growth, 
and  opportunity  for  our  people  in  the 
future,  I  would  vote  for  that  amend- 
ment. 

But.  Mr.  President,  where  we  are 
now  is  we  have  an  amendment  before 
us  that  cuts  SDI  by  $558  million  and  it 
does  not  fimd  any  other  single  pro- 
gram if  this  cut  is  passed.  We  wlU  then 
vote  on  a  series  of  add-ons.  Any  substi- 
tute would  be  In  order  for  any  one  of 
those  add-ons.  So  I  have  no  guarantee. 
If  I  vote  to  cut  SDI  by  $558  million.  I 
have  no  guarantee  that  one  peimy  of 
that  is  going  to  V-22. 

In  addition.  I  have  $205  million  of 
SDI  projects  in  Texas. 

So.  Mr.  President,  when  we  vote  on 
fimding  the  V-22.  given  the  level  of 
funding  of  over  $4  billion  for  SDI,  I 
am  willing  to  take  a  $150-odd  million 
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cut  to  keep  that  important  program, 
the  V-22  alive.  But  I  am  not  willing  to 
cut  SDI  by  $558  million  with  no  guar- 
antee as  to  where  that  money  is  going. 

I  submit  to  our  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana, that  such  an  amendment  can 
be  crafted.  We  can  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  take  the  $157  million  and  give 
it  to  the  V-22  and  I  would  support 
such  an  amendment.  But  I  do  not  sup- 
port this  amendment,  having  no  guar- 
antee as  to  where  the  money  is  going 
to  go  or  where  the  money  from  SDI  is 
going  to  be  taken. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  ^      ^     . 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
very  briefly  to  sum  up.  we  have  heard 
some  of  the  same  old  arguments  here: 
some  a  little  new.  All  of  them  can  be 
knocked  down. 

First  we  are  told  that  the  program  is 
now  focused  so  therefore  we  ought  to 
fund  it.  The  exact  opposite  is  true. 

Mr  President,  here  is  the  SDIs  own 
words:  "The  SDI  FY  90  budget  is  ten- 
tative depending  on.  A.  architectural 
studies  and,  B.  internal  program  re 

views. ' 

They  have  not  settled  on  a  technolo 
gy  They  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
brilliant  pebbles  or  whether  it  is  some- 
thing else.  AU  they  know  is  they  want 
more  money  and  they  cannot  identify 
what  it  is  to  be  spent  for. 

Point  two.  We  are  told  that  this  ad- 
ditional money  is  necessary  for  two 
things,  first,  arms  control.  We  hear 
arms  control  every  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent but  is  it  not  interesting  that  this 
administration  has  told  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  want  to  go  too  fast  on 
cuts  on  strategic  arms:  that  first  we 
want  to  get  progress  on  conventional 
arms.  And  yet  we  want  to  spend 
money  for  this  bargaining  chip  for 
strategic  arms.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense. 

We  are  told  we  ought  to  spend  this 
money  because,  first  the  Soviets  are 
ahead  in  SDI.  and  second,  that  they 
are  afraid  of  SDI. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  they  are  nei- 
ther. What  they  are  afraid  of.  what  we 
ought  to  be  afraid  of.  is  spending  our 
selves  mutually  into  second-class  citi- 
zenship. .  ,  . 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  are  told 
that  we  need  this  money  for  confer- 
ence Interestingly,  of  those  who  seem 
to  know  the  most  about  this  SDI  tech- 
nology, the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  Sena 
tor  from  Nebraska  actuaUy  says  that 
my  figure  is  correct  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  says  our  argimients  are, 
for  the  most  part  correct. 

What  they  say.  though,  is  we  need 
more  money  so  we  can  come  down  to 
your  figure  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  in  conference,  the 
conference,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
are  not  required  to  split  the  differ 
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ence.  It  is  certainlly  not  always  done. 
It  is  sometimes  done.  It  need  not  nec- 
essarily be  done,  but  I  would  say  if  you 
want  the  kind  of  protection  in  confer- 
ence on  these  other  systems,  like  V-22. 
like  KC-135R's.  most  of  those  things 
we  got  directly  from  the  report  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  We  do  not 
dream  those  up  out  of  some  grab  bag. 
They  came  directly  from  their  report. 
They  say  we  ought  to  build  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  fund  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. After  all.  the  programs  that  we 
are  talking  about-this  is  R&D  on  the 
RF-16.  It  is  not  committing  us  to 
build.  DARPA  is  all  research  money. 
The  KC-135  and  the  Maverick  are  di- 
rectly out  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  when  they  say 
you  are  conunitting  us  to  spend  $25 
billion.  We  are  just  doing  what  they 
say  ought  to  be  done  for  the  most  part 
in  their  report. 

V-22,  Mr.  President,  is  the  one 
weapon  system  which  they  say  should 
not  be  terminated.  I  think  we  ought  to 
build  it.  I  am  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  If  he  really  wants  to  build  the 
V-22,  he  better  be  for  this  amendment 
because  it  seems  to  me.  otherwise,  it  is 
going  down  the  drain. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  hold  up  at  last  year's 
level  plus  inflation  until  we  hear  from 
the  report  that  is  coming  in  on  SDI  in 
September.  They  will  tell  us  in  Sep- 
tember after  the  Defense  Science 
Board  makes  a  review  of  what  they 
want  and  what  they  want  it  for.  At 
least  that  is  what  they  promise.  At 
this  point,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
know  what  they  want  the  money  for. 
what  the  purpose  of  it  is,  what  tech- 
nology it  will  be  applied  to,  and  how  it 
will  be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  spend 
the  money  for  programs  which  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  says 
should  be  funded,  then  vote  for  the 
Johnston  amendment:  vote  against  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr.   President.    I 
would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  Sena- 
tor    Johnston's     amendment.     This 
amendment  will  freeze  SDI  funding  at 
last    year's    level— plus    inflation— of 
$3.7  billion  and  transfer  the  savings  to 
conventional  military  programs.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  any   increase   in 
the  price  tag  in  the  SDI  program,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  of  persistent  budget 
deficits— and    a    time    when   essential 
conventional  programs  are  being  cut. 
We  carmot  afford  to  let  our  conven- 
tional defenses  deteriorate  in  order  to 
fund  a  program  whose  feasibility  has 
been   deeply    questioned   by    military 
and  scientific  experts.  However.  I  do 
think  it  is  prudent  to  fund  modest  re- 
search programs  to  see  if  there  is  any 
promise  in  evolving  technologies— and 
the  best  way  to  guard  against  a  break- 
through by  the  Soviets.  Keeping  SDI 


funding  at  last  year's  levels  will  ac- 
complish this  goal. 

There  are  other,  equally  persuasive 
arguments  for  freezing  the  SDI  fund- 
ing level.  The  U.S.  scientific  communi- 
ty remains  skeptical  on  the  effective- 
ness of  star  wars  technologies.  And  the 
SDI  Program  itself  has  been  charac- 
terized by  uncertainty  and  a  lack  of  di- 
rection. Indeed,  the  program  has  start- 
ed down  yet  another  new  path  in  its 
emphasis  on  the  brilliant  pebbles  tech- 
nology. Until  we  are  presented  with  a 
coherent  program  which  defines  ex- 
actly how  much  money  will  be  spent 
on  which  research  projects.  I  intend  to 
support  only  a  modest  program  of 
basic  research. 

While  I  do  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to 
take  a  hard  look  to  see  what  new  tech- 
nology might  offer.  I  think  there  are 
some  very  dangerous  developments  we 
must  avoid.  I  am  opposed  to  any  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  ABM  Treaty, 
one  of  our  most  important  arms  con- 
trol efforts  to  date.  Additionally,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  testing  and  deployment 
of    antisatellite   weapons    [Asat's].    If 
the    United    States    and    the    Soviet 
Union  can  threaten  large  numbers  of 
each  other's  satellites,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  blind  each  other's  nuclear 
monitoring    systems    at    that    precise 
moment  when  we  most  need  them  to 
avert    unintended    escalation— during 
an  international  crisis.  That's  why  we 
need     a     mutual,     verifiable     United 
States-Soviet   freeze  on   Asat   testing, 
and  it's  a  good  example  of  why  a  veri- 
fiable freeze  on  all  United  States  and 
Soviet  nuclear  testing  and  deployment 
would  do  more  for  our  security  than 
continuation  of  the  unrestrained  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

In  short.  Senator  Johnston's  amend- 
ment is  an  excellent  one.  It  prevides  a 
level  of  funding  sufficient  to  maintain 
research  in  evolving  technologies.  And 
it  redirects  excess  funds  to  those  nec- 
essary conventional  programs  that  are 
threatened  by  budget  cuts. 

In  closing.  I'd  like  to  make  one  addi- 
tional point.  We  have  been  debating 
today  over  the  changes  in  the  level  of 
SDI  funding.  We  need  also  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  much  more  at  stake 
here  than  a  simple  cut  or  increase  in 
funding  can  address.  We  need  to  face 
the  fact  that  we  are  already  spending 
an  exorbitant  amount  of  money— $4 
billion— on  the  SDI  Program.  I  believe 
it  is  time  that  we  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  what  we  are  spend- 
ing these  funds  on.  We  need  to  con- 
front the  possibUlty  that  the  Soviets 
may  be  able  to  render  our  new  systems 
obsolete  at  a  fraction  of  our  cost— it 
has  always  been  less  costly  and  tech- 
nologically easier  to  develop  offensive 
rather  than  defensive  weapons.  When 
the  program  is  viewed  in  this  light.  I 
believe  that  we  should  consider  more 
than  just  a  freeze  on  SDI  spending— 
we  should  seriously  consider  a  sub- 
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stantlal  cut  in  SDI  funds.  Such  a  cut 
would  not  threaten  a  modest  research 
program:  rather,  it  would  ensure  that 
the  funds  spent  would  be  spent  wisely. 
And  it  would  also  ensure  that  pro- 
grams that  are  vital  to  our  national 
defense  remain  adequately  funded.  A 
cut  in  SDI  funding,  then,  would  bene- 
fit not  only  our  national  budget,  but 
our  national  security  as  well. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  which 
would  reduce,  by  nearly  $800  million, 
the  funding  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative Program.  This  amendment  would 
set  fimding  for  the  SDI  Program 
roughly  $500  million  below  what  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
already  cut  from  the  program. 

In  my  judgment,  this  amendment  is 
ill-advised  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  embarking  upon  a  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  research  program 
to  analyze  and  design  defenses  that 
enhance  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  our  allies,  provide  a  hedge  against 
a  Soviet  breakout  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
and  ultimately,  if  feasible,  provide  op- 
tions on  whether  to  develop  and 
deploy  advanced  defensive  systems.  As 
I  have  said  many  times  before  in  this 
body,  SDI  represents  a  welcome  shift 
in  our  strategic  policy  from  one  which 
relies  upon  the  doctrine  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  for  deterrence  to 
one  based  ui>on  &  commitment  to  self- 
defense.  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  gut  many  of  the  existing 
programs  now  ongoing  with  the  SDI 
organization,  threaten  critical  ele- 
ments of  the  program,  and  undermine 
the  promising  arms  control  negotia- 
tions on  reduction  of  strategic  offen- 
sive arms. 

This  amendment  only  allows  the 
SDI  Program  the  same  level  of  fund- 
ing as  was  appropriated  last  year, 
fiscal  year  1989.  Now  Mr.  President, 
we  all  know  the  budget  situation  with 
the  SDI  Program.  The  House  yester- 
day severely  cut  the  SDI  Program, 
back  to  $2.8  billion  for  the  DOD  por- 
tion of  the  program.  If  this  amend- 
ment passes,  the  program  will  come 
out  of  conference  with  much  less  than 
the  level  appropriated  last  year.  In  my 
judgment,  this  is  a  killer  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  literally  kill 
the  SDI  Program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  problem 
with  where  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana wants  to  put  the  money.  Many  of 
the  programs  are  very  good  programs 
for  which  I  would  like  to  have  more 
funding.  My  problem,  Mr.  President  is 
where  he  wants  to  take  the  money 
from.  I  would  like  to  fund  the  V-22 
and  other  programs  listed  in  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  SDI  Program  which  has 
such  far-reaching  promise. 

Since  its  inception,  the  SDI  Program 
has    made    significant    technological 


progress  and  has  provided  strong  in- 
centives to  the  Soviets  to  enter  into  se- 
rious arms  control  talks.  On  March  23, 
1983,  when  President  Reagan  made  his 
historic  announcement  initiating  the 
SDI  Program,  I  was  one  of  the  first  in 
Congress  to  officially  congratulate 
him  on  his  initiative  and  foresight.  It 
was  the  right  decision  at  the  right 
time  and  placed  us  on  a  track  of  build- 
ing a  more  balanced  strategic  policy 
which  would  no  longer  rely  entirely  on 
the  threat  of  retaliation  to  assure  nu- 
clear deterrence, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  time  to  crip- 
ple a  defense  program  that  has  shown 
such  excellent  progress  and  brought 
the  Soviets  back  to  the  negotiating 
table.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
have  a  START  Treaty  in  any  reasona- 
ble timeframe  without  a  strong  and 
robust  SDI  Program.  This  amendment 
would  send  the  wrong  signal  to  the  So- 
viets. 

Regrettably,  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
make  deep  cuts  in  the  President's  SDI 
budget  request  every  year  since  its  in- 
ception. This  year  look  particularly 
bleak  since  the  request  of  $4.6  was  a 
cut  to  begin  with.  The  Defense  De- 
partment cut  the  original  request  $1 
billion  before  it  ever  came  to  the  Con- 
gress as  part  of  President  Bush's 
budget.  Mr.  President,  while  I  would 
have  preferred  that  the  request 
remain  untouched  and  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  provide  a  level  of 
funding  closer  to  that  required  by  the 
administration,  the  level  of  funding 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  minimum  acceptable 
funding  level  for  the  SDI  Program  if 
we  are  to  continue  the  intensive  re- 
search already  begun  in  many  defense 
technologies. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment,  it  would 
no  longer  be  possible  for  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram to  keep  many  of  its  major  pro- 
grams going  along  at  the  currently  re- 
duced level.  This  amendment  will 
result  in  a  funding  level  for  fiscal  year 
1988  which  will  force  even  more  severe 
cuts  in  major  programs  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  great  many  others  than 
previoulsy  expected.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  force  such  far- 
reaching  decisions— decisions  which 
will  preclude  future  options  for  de- 
fending our  Nation  and  tie  the  hands 
of  our  arms  control  negotiators. 

In  particular.  I  am  concerned  that 
some  of  the  ground-based  elements  of 
the  SDI  Program  which  provide  us 
with  high  confidence  and  survivable 
hedge  options  for  our  future  security, 
will  be  endangered  by  severe  budget 
reductions.  These  elements  can  be 
based  on  securely  on  our  own  soil 
should  the  need  arise,  and  they  can 
preferentially  defend  high  valued  tar- 
gets to  preserve  deterrence.  It  is  not 
wise  to  sever  the  groimd-based  legs  of 
a  multitiered  SDI  concept  for  ulti- 
mately protecting  this  Nation  against 
any  nuclear  missile  attack,  nor  is  it 


prudent  to  force  the  elimination  of  the 
more  mature  ground-based  elements 
before  we  have  perfected  the  longer 
term  technologies.  In  my  judgment, 
we  should  place  greater  emphasis  on 
research  in  near-term  groimd  based 
defensive  systems.  These  of  the  most 
mature  and  should  be  given  the  high- 
est priority  by  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization. 

Mr,  President,  SDI  is  making  great 
progress  in  many  BMD  technologies, 
but  there  is  much  more  progress  yet  to 
be  made.  The  Soviet  are  making 
progress  in  SDI  technology  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  putting  a  great  deal 
more  money  into  their  system  than 
the  United  States.  Advances  in  BMD 
technologies  and  activities  currently 
being  undertaken  by  the  Soviets  are  of 
grave  concern  to  me  and  I  know  they 
are  to  many  of  my  colleagues.  Killing 
the  United  States  SDI  Program  will 
not  get  the  Soviets  to  kill  theirs.  They 
will  continue  and  the  United  States 
will  be  left  in  the  cold. 

The  Soviet  threat  is  real.  Because 
much  of  it  is  classified,  I  am  not  able 
to  go  into  details  in  this  forum.  One  of 
the  objectives  of  SDI  is  to  evolve  with 
the  threat  to  our  Nation.  If  vital  pro- 
grams are  further  cut,  delayed,  or 
eliminated,  as  they  most  assuredly  will 
be  if  this  amendment  passes,  the  pro- 
gram will  not  be  able  to  evolve  with 
the  threat  and  the  program  will  not  be 
able  to  live  up  to  that  threat. 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  prolif- 
eration of  offensive  ballistic  missile 
forces  by  nonsuperpower  countries 
hostUe  to  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  raises  the  possibility  of  future 
nuclear  threats.  Must  keep  this  pro- 
gram going,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to 
protect  our  Nation  from  Third  World 
countries  or  terrorists  with  nuclear 
missile  capabilities.  The  accidental 
launch  protecting  system  which  was 
discussed  some  time  ago  by  the  Seiui- 
tor  from  Georgia,  Senator  Ntrmf, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  this  goal. 
It  would  require  emphasis  on  ground- 
based  element  which  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  budget  re- 
ductions in  previous  years,  the  SDI 
has  already  made  most  of  the  prema- 
ture technology  cutbacks  that  it  can 
handle.  The  SDI  Program  cannot  pro- 
ceed on  schedule  with  vital  elements 
of  the  system  either  missing  or  de- 
layed. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  disabling  amendment 
and  keep  the  SDI  budget  at  the  $4.5 
billion  level  established  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Furthermore,  we  must  provide  our 
conferees  with  the  negotiating  room 
necessary  to  prevent  a  serious  budget 
catastrophe  to  the  program.  I  am  not 
pleased  about  that  particular  reason- 
ing, but  because  of  the  low  funding 
level  approved  by  the  House,  we  are 
forced  to  proceed  into  a  conference  in 
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this  manner.  While  I  realize  that 
budget  pressures  are  severe  in  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  cutting  Into  a  defense  program 
with  such  far-reaching  promise. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Johnston, 
amendment.  It  is  the  same  story— re- 
peated every  year— gut  the  heart  of 
SDI  and  literally  throw  the  savings  at 
programs  considered  undesirable  by 
the  Pentagon. 

There  are  two  major  problems  with 
this  anti-SDI  amendment.  First,  the 
SDI  Program  has  been  moving  stead- 
ily and  successfully  along  In  its  R&D 
phase.  The  American  Institute  of  Aer- 
onautics and  Astronautics,  the  AIAA, 
this  country's  most  respected  body  of 
technology,  has  recently  completed  a 
year-long  study  on  SDI.  The  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  AIAA  clearly 
show  that  much  of  the  SDI  technolo- 
gy of  today— and  tomorrow— can  be  de- 
veloped and  can  be  deployed— and  the 
technologies  can  withstand  all  fore 
seen  Soviet  countermeasures  to  defeat 
them. 

The  Johnston  amendment  would  cut 
$558  million  from  the  SDI  level  ap- 
proved by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. This  cut— added  to  the  $300 
million  cut  In  SDI  approved  in  the 
SASC  bill-means  that  $800  million 
would  be  cut  by  the  amendment  from 
the  $4.8  billion  level  in  the  budget  re- 
quest to  $4  billion.  The  House  has  al- 
ready cut  SDI  to  a  level  of  $3.1  billion. 
Thus,  in  the  likely  event  of  a  split  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  levels  in 
conference— If  the  Johnston  proposal 
passes— the  SDI  budget  would  be  at  a 
level  of  $3.55  billion.  This  would  not 
only  be  a  cut  of  $1.3  billion  from  the 
request,  but  it  would  be  a  cut  of  over 
$400  million  to  the  appropriated  level 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  Thus,  we  would  be 
moving  backward  on  the  program 
when  all  evidence  says  go  forward. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  take  this  action. 
The  strength  in  America's  ability  to 
defend  itself  is  our  technology.  We 
have  to  stop  kicking  it  around.  The 
dumbest  policy  we  have  today  is  the 
MAD  doctrine  conceived  by  McNa- 
mara  In  the  1960"s.  This  policy  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  (MAD!  is 
what  we  should  discard— not  the  capa- 
bility to  defend  our  missiles. 

What  many  do  not  realize  is  that  de- 
fending ourselves  costs  much  less  than 
building  newer  strategic  offensive 
weapons.  It  is  estimated  that  deploy- 
ment of  a  phase  I  SDI  capability 
would  cost  in  the  range  of  $50  billion 
to  $70  bUllon.  The  B-2  program 
alone— the  plane  without  a  mission— 
will  eventually  cost  at  least  $100  bil 
Hon.  Other  strategic  offensive  weap- 
ons—and the  troops  to  man  and  main- 
tain them— will  cost  at  least  three 
times  that  of  SDI— and  probably  more. 
The  Soviets  have  been  building  their 
IBM  system  and  indeed  is  already  in 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  There  is 


the  Krasnoyarsk  radar— also  an  illegal 
phrased  array  radar  near  Moscow.  At 
Shary  Shagan  is  the  Soviet  laser  com- 
plex that  may  be  dual  capable— with 
both  an  Asat  and  ABM  capability.  We 
know  our  SDI  will  work  because  it  is 
the  one  program  that  continually  gar- 
ners Gorbachev's  attention.  He  fears 
It. 

So  we  should  be  proceeding  with  our 
ABM  capability— and  with  a  vigorous 
Asat  Program.  But  that  will  be  an  ar- 
gument heard  next  week  during 
debate. 

In  addition  to  the  ill-advised  policy 
of  scuttling  SDI,  the  amendment  cre- 
ates an  additional  problem  by  funding 
programs  not  requested  by  the  Penta- 
gon; namely,  the  V-22  Osprey,  the 
Maverick,  assorted  DARPA  programs, 
the  super  computer,  and  the  RF-16 
aircraft.  The  ultimate  cost  of  these 
programs  would  exceed  $30  billion. 

Thus,  while  purporting  to  cut  $558 
million,  the  real  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  at  least  $30  billion  at 
final  funding  of  these  add-backs.  De- 
fense Secretary  Cheney  has  made  a 
good  start  at  controlling  DOD  costs— 
though  he  did  not  go  nearly  far 
enough.  This  spending  spree  envi- 
sioned by  the  Johnston  amendment 
carmot  be  justified  and  the  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  is 
aimed  at  remedying  the  vulnerability 
of  our  land-based  missiles  and  our 
strategic  communications  network  to 
Soviet  attack.  Even  its  supporters 
admit,  however,  that  the  program  suf- 
fers from  numerous  problems. 

Perhaps  the  program's  most  serious 
problem  has  been  a  lack  of  focus. 
Originally  there  was  much  discussion 
about  new  space  age  technologies  such 
as  particle  beams  and  lasers,  which 
would  be  able  to  render  nuclear  weap- 
ons impotent  and  obsolete.  Interest  in 
this  comprehensive  population  defense 
receded  as  the  practical  difficulties  of 
these  exotic  technologies  emerged. 
The  realization  that  no  system  could 
prevent  devastation  of  our  population 
by  blocking  all  In-comlng  missiles  also 
had  a  sobering  effect. 

Last  year  the  SDI  organization  again 
shifted  its  emphasis  to  deploying  a 
phase  I  system  Involving  ground-  and 
space-based  sensors  and  rocket  Inter- 
ceptors. Here  the  emphasis  changed 
more  to  protecting  U.S.  land-based  nu- 
clear forces  and  less  on  defending 
cities. 

This  year,  yet  another  concept  is 
being  touted— Brilliant  Pebbles.  Bril- 
liant Pebbles  would  Involve  some  6.000 
independent  interceptors  based  in 
space  called  Pebbles.  Each  would  be  3 
feet  long  and  would  weigh  about  100 
pounds.  They  would  supposedly  de- 
stroy Soviet  ICBM's  by  crashing  into 
them. 

Virtually  all  of  this  technology  re- 
mains unproven.  It  would  be.  for  ex- 


ample, difficult  to  retain  control  over 
thousands  of  semiautonomous  weap- 
ons pebbles  hurtling  through  space 
during  peace  time.  To  have  them  con- 
verge on  thousands  of  warheads 
during  a  nuclear  attack  would  be  next 
to  Impossible. 

The  estimate  price  of  $500,000  per 
Pebble  Is  also  unreallstlcally  low.  given 
the  current  prices  of  space-based  sys- 
tems. Even  a  simple  stinger  missile 
costs  about  $50,000;  a  Tomahawk  mis- 
sile costs  more  than  $1.6  million. 
Unlike  these  relatively  simple  systems, 
a  brilliant  pebble  must  be  delivered 
into  space  tuid  be  equipped  with  solar 
panels  to  supply  power,  shielding  to 
protect  against  radiation  from  nuclear 
blasts,  steering  rockets,  and  a  vast  and 
complex  system  of  supporting  comput- 
ers and  sensors. 

Finally,  it  is  unlikely  that  brilliant 
pebbles  can  solve  the  fundamental 
problem  that  plagues  all  strategic  de- 
fense systems:  these  systems  can  be 
defeated  by  countermeasures  that  cost 
far  less  money.  It  is  relatively  easy  to 
build  additional  missiles  to  overwhelm 
defenses  or  to  develop  missiles  that 
can  get  Into  space  before  Interceptors 
can  target  them. 

In  the  likely  event  that  brilliant 
Pebbles  does  not  prove  to  be  feasible, 
we  win  still  be  left  with  the  phase  1 
system  whose  cost  is  estimated  by  the 
administration  to  be  $69  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1989  dollars.  But  this  Is  not 
how  much  Congress  would  actually 
have  to  appropriate.  Nor  does  this 
figure  take  Into  consideration  SDI's 
life-cycle  costs.  If  these  operations  and 
support  costs  are  Included  and  If  phase 
1  is  expressed  in  then-year  dollars,  the 
$69  billion  becomes  more  like  $120  to 
$130  billion. 

SDI  would  also  require  at  some  point 
testing  that  would  violate  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Such  a  decision  may  be  neces- 
sary as  soon  as  1992  unless,  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  program  Is  slowed  down  and 
paced  more  moderately  through  stabi- 
lized funding  support.  Violating  the 
treaty  would  be  a  mistake  in  light  of 
the  stability  that  it  has  brought  to  the 
United  States-Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
balance. 

The  stability  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
triad  calls  into  question  an  ambitious 
SDI  Program.  The  United  States  has 
approximately  12,000  warheads  on 
missiles,  bombers  and  submarines.  De- 
spite the  vulnerability  of  our  land- 
based  missiles,  the  magnitude  and  rel- 
ative security  of  the  United  States 
submarine  forces  ensures  that  a  Soviet 
attack  is  highly  unlikely. 

These  reservations— technological 
feasibility,  cost,  the  ABM  Treaty,  and 
questionable  mission— appear  to  have 
had  an  Impact  within  the  military.  Re- 
cently the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  sug- 
gested that  the  administration  no 
longer  insist  on  the  right  to  deploy 
strategic  defenses  in  the  Geneva  talks. 
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Moreover,  in  April,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
chose  the  lowest  of  the  SDI  funding 
options  presented  to  them. 

The  United  States  may  have  a  valid 
interest  in  a  Strategic  Defense  Re- 
search Program  to  clarify  the  loiig- 
term  prospects  for  strategic  defenses. 
But  the  current  SDI  Program  is  on  an 
overheated  path  that  lurches  from  one 
technological  concept  to  another.  It  is 
time  to  slow  down  the  program  in 
order  to  take  a  more  thoughtful  look 
at  it.  Only  then  will  be  able  to  proceed 
in  an  intelligent  manner. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  against  tabling  the  Johnston 
amendment  because  I  believe  the  $558 
million  could  be  better  spent  In  other 
ways. 

Last  year.  I  voted  against  cutting 
funds  for  SDI,  because  I  believe  SDI 
has  real  potential  as  a  defensive 
system.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  the 
full  potential  of  scientific  research.  In 
1945,  Vannevar  Bush  said  there  would 
never  be  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile,  and  we  know  what  happened. 
In  1965,  Robert  McNamara,  Secretary 
of  Defense,  said  the  Soviets  would 
never  surpass  the  United  States  on 
ICBM's;  but  they  did. 

And  we  all  know  the  story  of  the 
head  of  the  Patent  Office  who  re- 
signed about  a  century  ago,  because 
there  was  nothing  new  to  discover. 
With  such  factors  in  mind,  I  think  it 
conceivable  that  SDI  could  provide  a 
significant,  tf  not  comprehensive,  de- 
fense. 

In  prior  years.  I  argued  in  favor  of 
the  broad  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  I  was  convinced  the  treaty  did 
not  reciprocally  bind  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  to  the  narrow  interpertation. 
This  year,  I  believe  there  are  other 
items  of  higher  priority  such  as  the  V- 
22  Osprey  which  should  be  included, 
but  cannot  be  without  a  reduction  in 
SDI  funding.  I  have  come  to  know  the 
V-22  Osprey  form  watching  its  devel- 
opment at  Boeing- Vertol  In  Lester,  PA. 
Out  of  deference  to  the  V-22  Osprey 
and  other  important  programs,  I  am 
voting  against  tabling  the  Johnston 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  Senator  Numr. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
couple  of  final  thoughts  before  I  move 
to  table  on  behalf  of  Senator  Wahiter 
and  myself.  If  this  is  tabled  tonight,  it 
would  be  my  recommendation  to  the 
majority  leader,  as  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned,  that  that  is  all  the  produc- 
tive business  we  can  do  this  evening.  I 
have  tried  to  get  other  amendments 
here,  but  I  was  not  able  to  give  anyone 
a  time.  There  are  a  number  of  people 
who  had  Important  amendments  and 
did  not  want  to  bring  up  an  important 
amendment  at  this  hour  of  the 
evening  without  having  any  idea  what 
time.  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  further 
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business  on  this  bill.  That  would  be 
my  recommendation. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  but 
the  key  and  operative  words  are  if  this 
amendment  is  tabled. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  this  amendment  is 
tabled.  If  this  amendment  is  not 
tabled.  Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  be 
a  very  long  night  because  we  will  have 
the  second  part  of  the  Johnston 
amendment.  I  am  not  going  to  delay  if 
this  is  not  tabled.  I  hope  if  It  Is  not 
tabled,  we  can  go  ahead  and  voice  vote 
the  amendment,  unless  it  is  a  cliff- 
hanger,  somebody  is  absent  and  comes 
back,  something  of  that  nature.  If  he 
wins,  without  any  doubt,  from  my 
point  of  view,  I  want  to  move  on.  In 
moving  on,  we  have  to  move  to  the 
second  half  of  the  amendment.  The 
second  half  of  the  amendment  has  all 
sorts  of  programs  to  be  added  back. 
Some  of  those  programs  we  agree 
with.  Some  of  those  programs  we  went 
over  very  carefully,  like  the  V-22.  We 
felt  the  research  and  development 
money  should  be  put  there,  but  we  did 
not  think  a  production  decision  should 
be  made  now  on  the  V-22,  and  that 
program  is  a  program  that  is  about  $26 
billion. 

So  this  is  starting  production  on  a 
$26  billion  program.  That  merits  some 
debate.  We  are  going  to  have  to  debate 
that.  We  are  going  to  have  to  debate 
the  other  programs  that  are  new  pro- 
grams. Some  of  these  we  would  be  will- 
ing, of  course,  to  accept,  but  other 
people  may  want  to  debate  them.  Like 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  against 
the  Maverick  missile.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  long,  long  evening  If  this  amendment 
is  not  tabled.  I  know  that  wiU  not 
affect  anyone's  vote  on  the  merit,  but 
I  wanted  to  make  that  information 
available. 

I  would  say  as  far  as  Monday  Is  con- 
cerned, the  majority  leader  informs 
me  we  will  be  in  business  Monday.  We 
will  be  voting,  and  he  will  make  the 
announcements  about  the  time. 

Let  me  say  from  my  point  of  view, 
and  I  have  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  about  this,  we  will  be  here 
when  the  Senate  opens,  and  we  will 
get  on  this  bill  on  Monday.  We  have 
over  100  amendments  filed  now.  I 
hoped  to  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  no  more  amendments 
would  be  in  order  after  tonight.  That 
has  been  Impossible  to  get.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  reasons  for  that,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  that.  So  we 
have  over  100  amendments.  We  are 
going  to  be  In  business  on  Monday. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  wiU 
have  our  staffs  here,  the  majority  and 
minority.  They  will  be  set  up  outside. 
We  hope  perhaps  we  can  use  the  Vice 
President's  office.  We  will  be  willing  to 
take  a  look  at  anyone's  amendment  on 
Monday.  I  hope  we  can  go  through  50 
or  60  of  them.  It  may  be.  before  we 
come  to  the  time  of  voting,  that  we 
will   actually   be   able   to   handle   an 
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awful  lot  of  amendments.  Anyone  who 
has  an  amendment  that  they  have  any 
hope  that  the  committee  may  accept.  I 
urge  them  to  come  In  on  Monday 
morning  or  sometime  during  the  day 
Monday  and  get  with  us  and  present 
the  arguments  for  the  amendment,  let 
us  weigh  It,  let  us  make  sure  we  under- 
stand It,  and  then  we  will  do  our  best 
to  dispose  of  it  that  day  by  consent,  if 
we  agree  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  wish  to  make  any  com- 
ments? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Only  to  clarify,  Ux. 
President.  Should  the  chairman  desire 
to  go  forward  in  the  event  It  is  not  car- 
ried tonight,  on  our  side,  we  would  re- 
quire votes  on  each  of  the  separate 
add-ons,  which  could  be  as  many  as 
five  votes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  hope  whatever 
happens  on  this  amendment  that  we 
can  terminate  this  and  come  back 
Monday  on  that.  The  threat  of  keep- 
ing us  In  all  night— I  was  in  a  markup 
starting  at  9:30  and  going  to  12  and 
have  been  here  over  9  hours.  The 
threat  of  that  kind  of  cuts.  What  are 
we  trying  to  do?  This  is  supposed  to  be 
quaUty  of  life.  I  do  not  think  Senators 
ought  to  vote  on  this  program  t)ased 
on  whether  they  have  to  go  home  and 
vote  and  stay  up  until  1  a.m.  That  Is 
not  fair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  wUl  be  glad  to  talk  to 
the  Senator  about  that.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting an  all-night  session.  I  think 
that  would  be  nonproductive.  I  would 
not  recommend  It.  But  I  also  think  ev- 
erybody ought  to  understand  what  we 
would  have  freed  up  If  this  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  as  It  is  now,  it  is  $500 
million  something.  Anybody  who 
wants  to  be  contacted  all  weekend  by 
defense  contractors,  just  leave  that 
some  odd  $500  million  hanging  out 
here,  and  I  would  suggest  to  you  they 
would  rather  stay  up  a  little  later  to- 
night, spend  some  of  it  and  make  sure 
we  put  It  in  the  right  places  than  to  be 
harassed  aU  weekend.  There  is  going 
to  be  some  discomfort  one  way  or  the 
other.  We  may  be  able  to  save  some  of 
it.  The  Senate  does  not  have  to  spend 
aU  that. 

Mr.    SIMON.    Would    the    Senator 
from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Is  the  motion  to  table- 
f  or  the  whole  Johnston  amendment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Just  the  first  part  of  it. 
When  I  make  the  motion  to  table  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  myself,  it  will  be  on  the  Johnston 
amendment  which  cuts  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram by  $558  million.  This  motion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  add-backs  at 
this  time. 
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Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Warner  and  myself.  I  move  to  table 
the  Johnston  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second'  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  division  I  of  amend 
ment  No.  500  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.   CRANSTON.   I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu 
naga],  is  atjsent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
McCl0Ri;]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced -yeas  50. 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  148  Leg.) 
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Armstrong 

Blngun&n 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwllz 

Bryan 

Bums 

Byrd 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DUon 

Dole 

Domenict 

Durenberger 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Chafee 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConctnl 

Dodd 

Ford 

Fowler 


YEAS-50 

Exon 

Gam 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Hatch 

HefUn 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 

NAYS— 47 

Glenn 

Grassley 

Harkln 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

LJeberman 

Metzenbaum 


NOT  VOTING -3 


McCon.irll 

Murkowski 

NIckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Robb 

Roth 

Rudman 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


Mlkiilski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Re  Id 

R>rgle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sart>anes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Specter 

Wlrth 


Jeffords  MaUunaga  McCIure 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di- 
vision I  of  amendment  No.  500  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  division  II  of  the  amend- 
ment. Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  those 
Senators  desiring  conversation  please 
retire  from  the  Chamber? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  di- 
vision I  of  this  amendment  having 
been  tabled,  division  II  is  irrelevamt. 
So  I.  therefore,  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
this  evening.  The  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Monday,  and  we  will  be  consid- 
ering this  bill  throughout  the  day. 
Votes  will  be  stacked  commencing  not 
earlier  than  5  p.m.  on  Monday.  Sena- 
tors should  be  aware  of  the  following 
with  respect  to  next  week:  There  are 
now  a  total  of  74  amendments  pend- 
ing. We  have  been  unable  to  gain  con- 
sent  

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  There  are  now  74 
amendments  pending.  I  am  advised  by 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
that  we  are  unable  to  gain  consent  to 
my  suggested  agreement  to  limit 
amendments  to  those  now  filed. 

Accordingly.  Senators  should  be  pre- 
pared for  very  long  sessions  every  day 
next  week.  After  Monday  at  5  p.m.. 
there  will  not  be  and  cannot  be  consid- 
eration of  any  requests  regarding 
limes  when  votes  can  or  cannot  occur. 
I  state  this  now  so  Senators  can  be 
aware  of  it.  Next  week  l)eginning  at  5 
p.m.  on  Monday,  no  consideration  will 
be  given  to  amy  requests  to  hold  votes. 
Senators,  therefore,  should  be  pre- 
pared. We  have  to  finish  this  bill.  We 
have  other  matters  to  attend  to.  It  is 
my  hope  that  many  of  these  amend- 
ments will  not  be  offered.  It  is  my 
even  more  fervent  hope  that  the  list  of 
74  will  not  grow  to  174  between  now 
and  Monday.  Based  on  past  experi- 
ence, we  cannot  rule  out  that  possibili- 
ty. The  managers  will  be  here 
Monday.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  a  number  of  amendments 
that  they  will  be  able  to  work  out.  and 
they  will  take  amendments  during  the 
day  on  Monday.  So  Senators  who  have 
amendments  among  the  74.  or  others 
not  listed,  please  be  prepared  to  be 
here  on  Monday,  as  we  are  going  to 
have  to  complete  a  lot  of  work  on  that 


day  in  order  to  finish  this  bill  at  a  rea- 
sonable time  next  week. 

Mr,  NUNN.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  briefly? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
the  announcement  a  little  while  ago, 
but  we  did  not  have  many  Senators  on 
the  floor  then.  We  will  be  here  on  the 
floor  Monday,  as  soon  as  the  majority 
leader  calls  us  in.  We  will  have  our 
staffs,  and  if  we  can  borrow  the 
office— and  I  hope  we  can— the  Vice 
President's  office,  we  will  be  ready  to 
look  at  any  Senator's  amendment.  We 
hope  we  can  accept  a  number  of 
amendments,  and  if  anyone  wants  to 
have  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
have  his  amendment  considered  with 
the  possibility  of  acceptance,  I  suggest 
Monday  morning  and  Monday  after- 
noon would  be  the  best  time  to  do 
that.  We  will  try  to  dispose  of  as  many 
as  possible. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Does  the  Senator 
anticipate  offering  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  regarding  the  filing  of 
amendments  tonight  or  tomorrow  or 
Monday? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  had  anticipated 
that,  but  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader— and 
he  is  here  and  I  will  ask  him  to  con- 
firm it— that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
give  consent  to  such  a  request. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  take  it  that  that 
will  not  occur  tonight,  any  such  unani- 
mous consent  will  not  be  propounded 
tonight. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  suspend  and  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  see  my  friend  from 
Georgia  here.  Is  it  possible  we  can  con- 
sider some  time  limit  on  these  amend- 
ments, a  generic  limit  of  an  hour  total 
on  any  amendment,  or  something,  so 
that  we  can  move  faster?  Seventy-five 
amendments  in  5  days  is  going  to  be 
awfully  hard  unless  we  have  a  basic 
understanding  on  each  amendment. 

I  urge  the  leader  to  consider  seeking 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  no 
amendment  take  more  than  an  hour.  I 
have  three  amendments.  I  would  be 
happy  to  agree  to  such  a  provision. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  some,  and 
I  will  be  working  with  him.  I  think 
these  amendments  ought  to  l)e  dis- 
posed of  a  lot  more  quickly  than  it 
looks  like  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
do. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. It  is  my  Intention  to  try  again  on 
Monday  to  get  an  agreement  both  lim- 
iting the  number  of  amendments  and 
times  related  to  the  amendments  and 
a  specific  time  for  final  passage.  We 
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win  simply  do  the  best  we  can,  given 
the  realities  of  unanimous  consent. 
Now,  I  should  say 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  the  complexity  of  this  biU 
Is  such  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  agree 
that  there  would  be  no  additional 
amendments.  I  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  agree  to  a  time  limit  on  any 
amendment  and  a  time  for  final  pas- 
sage, but  the  difficulty  is,  in  terms  of 
this  bill,  if  one  amendment  is  adopted, 
you  automatically  may  have  to  have 
another  one  come  up. 

I  urge  some  time  limit  on  each 
amendment  and  some  time  for  final 
passage,  and  you  can  make  that  any 
time  after  Wednesday,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  not  seeking  to  delay 
the  bill,  but  we  are  trying  to  study  the 
impact  on  the  appropriation  process, 
frsinkly.  as  to  what  is  happening  here. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  do  that  unless 
you  see  the  amendments  and  how  they 
come  up. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. If  I  could  conmient  further,  I  have 
just  been  advised  that  the  conference 
on  the  Si&L  bill  has  completed  action. 
That  will  be  before  us  next  week,  and 
we  must  complete  action  on  that.  We 
still  have  to  do  the  debt  limit  exten- 
sion. That  must  be  done.  It  is  still  my 
hope  to  complete  action  on  niral  de- 
velopment and  disaster  relief  legisla- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
today  reported,  unanimously,  oilspill 
legislation,  which  I  hope  to  take  up 
with  the  Commerce  Committee's  pre- 
viously reported  bill  as  well. 

There  will  be  a  lot  to  do  next  week. 
Senators  should  be  prepared  for  long 
days  and  nights. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  That  is  why  I  have  a  vital  inter- 
est in  the  last  matter.  That  is  why  I 
would  like  to  see  this  bill  get  complet- 
ed by  Wednesday,  if  we  can  do  it.  I  will 
do  anything  I  can  to  get  to  that  oils 
spill  legislation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  disaster  relief  legisla- 
tion. If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a 
minute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  There  have  been  some 
discussions  earlier  this  week  that  the 
report  had  not  been  filed  on  the  disas- 
ter relief  legislation  reported  out  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  this  past 
Tuesday,  July  25. 1  had  withheld  filing 
the  report  because  I  had  been  advised 
by  the  office  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  that  there  were  addi- 
tional minority  views  that  he  or  others 
wished  to  add  to  the  committee  report 
and  that  he  wanted  the  3-day  time 
period  to  run  before  adding  these  addi- 
tional views.  If— and  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  on  the 
floor    now— there    are    no    additional 


views,  the  committee  report  is  ready  to 
be  filed  and  has  been  ready  for  the 
last  48  hours. 

We  are  ready  right  now  to  file  the 
committee  report  on  disaster  relief.  I 
am  ready  to  go  on  the  disaster  relief 
bill  on  30  seconds'  notice.  I  would 
advise  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  distinguished  Republican 
leader  that  the  report  was  held  back 
only  because  it  was  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  or  others  may  have  wished  to 
add  additional  views. 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  discuss  this 
legislation,  I  am  usually  in  my  office 
by  6:30  or  7  o'clock  In  the  morning  and 
I  am  here  late  at  night.  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  meet  with  any  Senator 
at  any  time  about  disaster  relief  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  in  response  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  in  fact,  I 
talked  to  the  majority  leader  and  said 
I  was  going  to  visit  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  give  him  a  coun- 
terproposal. I  gave  it  to  as  many  Mem- 
bers as  I  could  find— Senator  Boren 
and  your  staff,  and  I  tried  to  find  Sen- 
ator Kerrey. 

The  Senator's  staff  has  some  infor- 
mation. I  could  not  find  other  Sena- 
tors. But  we  tried  to  make  available  a 
counterproposal.  As  I  said  before  this 
happens  in  farm  legislation  generally 
or  nutrition  legislation,  which  all  of  us 
signed  off  on  today,  but  It  got  held  up 
for  some  other  reason,  if  we  could 
agree  on  it  as  I  advised  the  majority 
leader,  it  would  not  take  very  long  at 
all. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate  that  what 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  said  is  true.  In  the  last  few  sec- 
onds, he  has  given  me  his  counterpro- 
posal. 

Mr.  IX)LE.  That  is  about  when  it 
was  available. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  will  be  happy  to  look 
at  it. 

Obviously,  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  it  might  make  more  sense  to 
meet  tomorrow  or  over  the  weekend. 

I  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  Sena- 
tors tomorrow  or  over  the  weekend. 

I  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  any 
Senator— Republican,  Democrat,  or 
neutral.  I  will  be  happy  to  meet  too 
with  the  administration,  at  any  time 
this  weekend  or  on  Monday. 

As  I  said  over  and  over  again,  I  think 
that  the  proposal  that  passed  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
alternative  proposals  made  by  others 
are  really  very,  very  close. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  Senators  are 
willing  to  sit  down  with  me  and  other 
Senators  who  are  interested,  we  could 
reach  an  agreement  which  could  get 
near  imanimous  support  in  this  body. 

I  would  also  add  just  one  last  thing 
for  Senators  who  are  concerned  about 


the  disaster  legislation.  The  committee 
bill  is  29  percent  less  in  money  than 
the  House  of  Representatives'  bill, 
about  $400  million  less.  If  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  blU  is  to  essen- 
tially prevail,  we  will  need  near  unani- 
mous support  from  this  body. 

I  have  been  meeting  with  the  distin- 
gtiished  ranking  member.  Senator 
Lugar,  and  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader.  Senator  Dole  and  others.  I 
will  meet  with  them  over  the  weekend 
or  on  Monday.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
we  will  all  get  together  and  set  aside 
preconceptions,  mine  or  anybody 
else's,  we  can  have  a  bill  by  late 
Monday  that  everybody  could  agree 
on.  And  if  we  pass  it  with  strong  sup- 
port, then  we  could  go  to  the  House 
and  persuade  them  to  adopt  a  position 
closer  to  the  Senate  bill. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
29,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  98-459, 
appoints  Mr.  E.  Don  Yoak,  of  West 
Virginia,  to  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-83,  appoints  Rabbi  Chaskel 
Besser  and  Mr.  Levi  Goldberger  to  the 
Commission  for  the  Preservation  of 
America's  Heritage  Abroad. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTRAORDINARY  COMMUNITY 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  TWO  TRI- 
CITY  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica's unsung  heroes  are  her  volunteers. 
These  are  the  people  who  offer  their 
time  unhesitatingly,  who  keep  many 
vital  community  services  going,  who, 
through  thick  and  thin  donate  their 
time  without  asking  for  recognition. 

The  Department  of  EInergy  under- 
stands that  outstanding  government 
service  and  outstanding  volunteer 
service  often  go  hand-in-hand.  Patricia 
Turner  and  Santos  Ortega  of 
Ketmewick,  WA,  have  been  recognized 
by  Secretary  of  E^nergy  Adm.  James  D. 
Watkins  as  part  of  the  Department's 
nationwide  program  to  honor  extraor- 
dinary community  service  provided  by 
its  employees. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Join  Admiral 
Watkins  in  congratulating  these  fine 
Washington  State  citizens.  They  are 
exceptional  individuals  who  bring 
compassion  and  caring  to  their  com- 
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munltles  and  our  Nation.  They  are  the 
people  for  whom  voluntarism  is  a  way 
of  life,  not  a  fad  of  the  1980's. 

Ms.  Turner,  who  has  recently  com- 
pleted 35  years  of  government  service, 
developed  an  extremely  effective  teen 
crisis  line  in  the  Tri-Cltles.  She  has 
been  an  active  volunteer  for  the  re- 
gion's Sunfest,  Kadlec  Hospital,  and 
contact  telemlnlstries.  She  also  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  Volunteer  Center. 

Mr.  Ortega  should  be  commended 
for  his  extensive  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Tri-Clties"  Hispanic  population.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Tri-Cities  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  Private  Industry 
Council  Advisory  Committee.  Tri- 
Clties  Job  Service  Employees  Commit- 
tee, and  Committee  to  Explore  a  Seed 
Capital-Minority  Entrepreneurial 

Small  Business  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
myself  and  Admiral  Watkins  in  con- 
gratulating these  outstanding  Wash 
ingtonians. 


FSX 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears to  this  Senator  that  it  is  time  to 
remind  the  executive  branch  that 
there  are  three  branches  to  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours,  predicated  on  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Yesterday,  President  Bush  informed 
congressional  leaders  that  he  thought 
it  highly  inappropriate— even  constitu- 
tionally questionable— that  the  Con- 
gress had  set  down  restrictions  on  the 
PSX  deal  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations had  negotiated  with 
Japan. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  administra- 
tion enters  into  an  agreement  with  a 
major  trading  partner— in  this  in- 
stance Japan— that  will  make  Japan  a 
major  trading  competitor  at  the  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  Jobs  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  American  wealth.  I  think  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  step  In  on  t)ehalf 
of  the  American  people. 

The  White  House  has  given  up  Eu-gu- 
ing  the  merits  of  the  agreement.  The 
House,  by  an  overwelming  majority. 
and  the  Senate  by  an  even  greater  ma- 
jority, have  told  the  President.  Japan, 
and  the  American  people  that  this  is  a 
very  bad  deal. 

And  it  wasn't  Just  the  House  and 
Senate  that  called  FSX  a  bad  deal. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  said, 
"We  know  what  the  Japanese  are  get- 
ting from  the  United  States;  we  don't 
know  what  we  are  getting  from  the 
Japanese." 

The  White  House  doesn't  argue  this. 
Now,  they  just  say  it's  none  of  our 
business— that  this  is  a  constitutional 
issue,  and  not  the  concern  of  Congress. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  the  regiilation 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
has  been  a  prerogative  of  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States  historically  for 
200  years. 

When  it  comes  to  jeopardizing 
American  jobs  and  Americas  competi- 
tive edge  in  global  competition,  then 
the  Congress  will  certainly  exercise 
that  prerogative. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  we  should  be 
governed  by  protectionist  concerns.  I 
am  not  arguing  that  we  should  try  to 
stop  Japan  from  developing  its  aero- 
space Industry.  What  I  am  arguing  is 
that  we  need  to  consider  the  long-term 
implications  of  decisions  the  Govern- 
ment makes  on  the  economic  health 
and  basic  competitiveness  of  industries 
that  are  so  important  to  our  national 
security  and  overall  economy. 

Such  concern  is  not  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  executive  branch.  This 
is  the  concern  of  all  Americans— in- 
cluding the  Congress. 


YAAK  TIMBER  RELIEF 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill  contains  lan- 
guage directing  the  immediate  sale 
and  harvest  of  timber  from  stands  of 
lodgepole  pine  in  Northwest  Mon- 
tana's Upper  Yaak  river  drainage.  This 
language  is  the  product  of  an  agree- 
ment between  myself  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Burns.  It  is 
our  intent  to  authorize  the  sale  of  ap- 
proximately 30  to  35  million  board 
feet  in  this  region  over  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

For  the  past  two  logging  seasons,  the 
Forest  Service  offered  no  new  timber 
sales  in  the  Upper  Yaak,  one  of  Mon- 
tana's most  productive  forest  areas. 
While  I  believe  it  is  time  for  sales  to 
move  forward,  I  also  believe  any  inter- 
im sale  program  must  contain  substan- 
tial environmental  safeguards.  We 
must  also  respect  the  fundamental  in- 
tegrity of  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act  [NEPAL 

This  legislation  balances  these  two 
concerns.  While  sales  and  harvest  will 
be  permitted,  timber  operations  will  be 
confined  to  stands  of  lodgepole  pine. 
Since  much  of  the  Yaak's  lodgepole 
pine  is  dead  or  dying  from  mountain 
pine  beetle  infestation,  we  are  prevent- 
ing the  waste  of  a  resource  and  a  po- 
tential fire  hazard.  Additionally,  the 
legislation  also  addresses  the  question 
of  road  construction.  By  use  of  the 
term  "system  roads."  it  is  our  intent 
that  construction  l)e  confined  to  tem- 
porary roads  necessary  to  access  cut- 
ting units.  Finally,  we  provide  that 
this  harvest  must  comply  with  the 
standards  and  guidelines  of  the  Koo- 
tenai National  Forest  Plan. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  this 
legislation  does  not  tamper  with 
NEPA.  What  we  have  done  is  recog- 
nize a  point  of  settled  law  and  fact: 
Environmental  assessments  [EIA's] 
have  been  completed  on  all  sales  that 
the  Forest  Service  would  likely  carry 
out  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Forest 


Service  filed  decision  notices  and  no 
citizen  saw  fit  to  challenge  the  adequa- 
cy of  these  envirormiental  studies.  "The 
time  for  appealing  any  of  these  EA's 
has  long  ago  expired. 

Finally,  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
this  legislation  in  no  way  affects  an  ul- 
timate decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
Final  Upper  Yaak  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  or  Save  the  Yaak 
Committee  versus  Block,  a  lawsuit  cur- 
rently pending  in  Federal  court. 

We  have  forged  a  sensible  compro- 
mise. It  is  time  to  move  forward  with 
timber  management  on  the  Yaak. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  1.594  days  that  Terry  Anderson 
has  been  held  in  captivity  In  Beirut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  New 
York  Times  article  which  appeared  on 
Christmas  Day  of  1987  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  25,  1987) 

U.S.  Hostage  Seen  on  New  Videotape 

(By  Ihs&n  A.  Hljazi) 

Beirut,  Lebanon.  December  24.— Terry  A. 
Anderson,  the  American  hostage  In  Lebanon 
who  has  been  held  the  longest,  appeared 
today  In  a  videotape  released  by  his  kidnap- 
pers, the  pro-Iranian  group  known  as  Islam- 
ic Holy  War. 

Mr.  Anderson,  40  years  old  and  chief 
Middle  East  correspondent  of  The  Associat- 
ed Press,  was  seized  on  a  West  Beirut  street 
by  gunmen  March  16,  1985.  In  the  video- 
tape, he  addressed  messages  to  his  fSLinily, 
his  friends,  and  President  Reagan  for 
Christmas. 

■I  don't  Itnow  what  to  say  to  my  Govern- 
ment." Mr.  Anderson  said.  "I  know  you  have 
l)een  trying  to  have  me  freed.  This  Is  the 
third  Christmas  I  spend  as  a  hostage." 

Mr.  Anderson  urged  President  Reagan  to 
do  more  to  bring  about  freedom  for  the  hos- 
tages. He  added  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
the  captives  can  endure.  Mr.  Anderson  said 
he  was  in  good  health  but  tired  and  very 
lonely. 

The  four-minute  videotape  was  delivered 
to  a  Western  news  agency  here.  It  came  as 
Lebanese  newspapers  today  carried  Christ- 
mas messages  addressed  to  American  and 
French  hostages  by  their  wives. 

As  well  as  Mr.  Anderson.  Islamic  Holy 
War  says  it  is  holding  another  American. 
Thomas  Sutherland.  55.  acting  dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  to  the  American  Uni- 
versity, and  three  Frenchmen.  Marcel 
Carton,  Marcel  Fontaine  and  Jean-Paul 
Kauffmann. 

Six  other  Americans  are  among  other  for- 
eign hostages  held  captive  by  a  variety  of 
underground  factions,  all  believed  linked  to 
Iran. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  no  progress  has  been 
achieved  In  winning  the  release  of  American 
hostages  since  David  Jacobsen  was  freed 
Nov.  2,  1986.  Mr.  Jacobsen,  formerly  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  American  University  Hos- 
pital, was  freed  as  part  of  a  deal  between 
the  Reagan  Administration  and  the  Iranian 
Government  under  which  Washington  sold 
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weapons  to  Teheran  in  return  for  freedom 
for  some  of  the  hostages. 

U.S.  Calls  Captors  "Cthical" 
Washington,    December    24.— The    State 
Department    condemned    Mr.    Anderson's 
captors  today  for  their  "cynical"  release  of 
the  videotape. 

"All  statements  by  hostages  are  made 
under  the  duress  of  their  captivity,"  Phyllis 
Oakley,  the  deputy  spokeswoman,  said. 
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TO  REAUTHORIZE  ACTION 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to 
amend  and  expand  the  Domestic  Vol- 
imteer  Services  Act  and  to  reauthorize 
ACTION,  our  Nation's  volunteer 
Agency.  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  the 
tremendous  impact  that  ACTION  pro- 
grams have  had  In  my  home  State  of 
Utah,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  bill 
will  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  to  encourage  volun- 
tarism In  America. 

Through  the  leadership  of  President 
Bush,  the  energies  of  this  Nation  have 
been  refocused  on  community  spirit 
and  voluntarism— one  of  the  basic 
characteristics  of  American  society. 
Although  it  is  individual  and  commu- 
nity effort  that  makes  voluntarism 
work,  the  Federal  Government  can 
play  an  important  role  in  facilitating 
this  participation.  Through  our  nii- 
tional  volunteer  Agency— the  ACTION 
Agency— we  are  able  to  cost-effectively 
marshall  the  resources  of  community 
volimteers.  As  stated  in  the  ACTION 
mission  statement: 

ACTION'S  mission  is  to  stimulate  and 
expand  voluntary  citizen  participation 
through  coordination  of  its  efforts  with 
public  and  private  sector  organizations  and 
other  governmental  agencies. 

I  am  personaUy  aware  of  the  differ- 
ence that  the  ACTION  volunteer  pro- 
grams can  make  In  a  community.  For 
example,  the  Senior  Companion  pro- 
grams In  which  low-income  seniors 
help  care  for  the  homebound  elderly 
have  proven  very  effective  In  Utah. 
The  frail  elderly  are  able  to  maintain 
their  Independence,  and  Utah  seniors 
continue  to  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion through  their  sunset  years.  I'd 
like  to  share  a  true  story  with  my  col- 
leagues that  gives  the  benefits  of  AC- 
TION'S Senior  Companion  Program  a 
himian  dimension: 

One  afternoon  in  Salt  Lake  County,  a  93- 
year-old  woman— we'll  call  her  Jane— was 
tending  to  her  front  yard  when  she  was  ap- 
proached and  severely  beaten  by  two  men 
apparently  trying  to  rob  her.  After  a  long 
hospital  stay,  Jane  was.  thankfully,  able  to 
return  to  her  home.  But.  once  she  returned 
home,  she  found  that  she  was  too  fright- 
ened to  venture  out  of  her  house — even  her 
daughter  could  not  coax  her  outside.  During 
this  recuperative  period,  a  senior  oompanion 
was  assigned  to  help  Jane  with  light  chores 
around  the  house  and  to  be  there  when  she 
needed  someone  to  talk  to.  One  day,  the 
senior  companion  suggested  that  they  walk 
to  the  new  yam  store  that  had  Just  opened 


around  the  block,  and  Jane  walked  to  the 
yam  store.  From  that  point  on,  she  could 
occasionally  ventiu^  outside  her  home. 

We  must  continue  support  of  the 
ACTION  volimteer  programs  for 
people  like  Jane.  We  must  bring  the 
power  of  American  voluntarism  to 
bear  on  the  many  problems  facing  so- 
ciety today,  even  if  a  particular  prob- 
lem seems  small  to  those  of  us  who  do 
not  have  to  face  It. 

This  bipartisan  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  ACTION  Agency  makes 
several  Important  changes  In  the  cur- 
rent law— changes  which  I  believe  are 
vital  to  ACTION'S  continued  effective- 
ness. 

First,  this  bill  authorizes  increased 
funding  for  public  awareness  and  re- 
cruitment activities.  We  must  ensure 
that  people  around  America  are  aware 
of  volimteer  opportimities  at  ACTION 
and  that  they  are  able  to  easUy  be 
matched  up  with  those  opportunities, 
the  majority  of  recruiting  within 
ACTION  Is  accomplished  at  the  local 
level,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
ACTION  fimds  are  intended  to  en- 
courage local  responses  to  community 
problems.  However,  there  are  times 
when  a  local  project  may  require  a 
skilled  volunteer  that  is  imavailable 
within  the  local  pool  of  volunteers.  To 
facilitate  the  matching  process  be- 
tween a  projected  director  with  a  need 
for  a  skilled  volimteer  and  a  volunteer 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  use  his 
or  her  skill,  this  blU  asks  the  director 
to  increase  coordination  of  the  recruit- 
ment activities. 

This  bm  also  authorizes  Increased 
funding  for  public  awareness  cam- 
paigns for  VISTA  and  the  Older  Amer- 
ican Volunteer  programs  in  order  to 
ensure  depth  in  this  nationwide  talent 
pool,  facilitate  the  recruiting  efforts  of 
the  local  project  directors,  and  return 
the  ACTION  programs  to  their  proper 
level  of  national  recognition.  These 
funds  will  support  the  development  of 
recruiting  materials,  such  as  brochures 
and  posters,  which  may  be  used  by  all 
local  ACTION  programs  in  their  re- 
cruiting efforts.  They  will  also  support 
nationwide  public  awareness  cam- 
paigns which  are  necessary  to  gener- 
ate  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
ACTION  programs.  VISTA.  Senior 
Companion,  Poster  Grandparent,  and 
Retired  Senior  Volunteers  make  a  tre- 
mendous difference  in  our  Nation,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  important  that  they 
are  recognized  for  their  efforts  and  it 
is  even  more  important  that  both  com- 
munities and  potential  volunteers 
know  that  these  opportunities  exist. 

We  know  that  ACTION-funded  vol- 
unteers are  a  cost-effective  resource. 
With  a  Federal  appropriation  of  $30.6 
million  in  1988.  over  397,000  ACTION 
retired  senior  volunteers  alone  provid- 
ed over  72  million  hours  of  service. 
That  means  that  the  services  provided 
by  these  volunteers  cost  us  less  than 
$0.50  per  hour  in  Federal  funds,  par- 
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ticularly  during  this  time  of  budget 
deficits,  and  increased  emphasis  on 
people  helping  people,  we  in  Congress 
have  to  support  expansion  of  the 
ACTION  programs.  Therefore,  the 
second  major  change  to  current  law  In 
this  bill  is  the  authorization  of  In- 
creased funding  for  both  the  VISTA 
and  Older  American  Volunteer  pro- 
grams. 

The  VISTA  authorizations  In  this 
proposed  legislation  Increase  from  Just 
under  $31  million  In  fiscal  year  1990  to 
$56  million  in  fiscal  year  1993.  In  1993, 
this  authorization  level  will  support 
more  than  4,100  volunter  service  years, 
which  reprsents  an  increase  of  over 
1,500  new  volunteers  over  the  current 
level  of  2,600.  This  bill,  therefore,  rec- 
ognizes   the    contributions    made    by 
VISTA  volunteers  and  supports  signif- 
icant program  expansion.  In  addition 
to  increasing  the  number  of  volunteer 
service     years     supported      through 
VISTA,  this  legislation  allows  for  an 
increase  in  both  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance and  the  stipend  paid  to  VISTA 
volunteers.  It  has  always  been  Intend- 
ed that  VISTA  volunteers  Uve  at  the 
same  level  as  those  they  are  serving  in 
the  community.  However,  I  have  been 
told  that  even  with  the  current  sub- 
sistence   allowance    many    volunteers 
are  forced  to  spend  personal  resources 
simply  to  exist  as  a  VISTA  volunteer 
and  that  may  are  forced  to  forego  this 
opportunity  due  to  the  level  of  the 
subsistence   aUowance.   If  we   are  to 
take   advantage  of   this   Nation's  in- 
creased empliasis  on  voluntarism,  we 
must  make  sure  that  each  volunteer  is 
able  to  live  at  the  poverty  level  in  his 
or  her  local  conmiunity   during  the 
period  of  service. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  an  increase 
in  program  funding  for  aU  of  the 
Older  American  Volunteer  Programs: 
the  Senior  Companion  Program,  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program,  and  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program. 
Most  of  this  increased  authorization  is 
to  be  channeled  through  a  new  initia- 
tive: Programs  of  National  and  Local 
Significance.  We  know  intuitively  that 
communities  around  this  country  have 
identified  creative  volunteer  solutions 
to  resolve  national  problems  at  the 
local  level.  We  must  encourage  these 
programs  of  national  and  local  signifi- 
cance by  providing  increased  funding 
and  sharing  the  knowledge  of  effective 
community-based  solutions  with  other 
communities  facing  similar  problems 
around  this  country.  These  new  funds 
will  he  competitively  awarded  to  new 
and  existing  programs  which  are  best 
able  to  uniquely  meet  community 
needs.  Targeted  areas  of  rmtional  con- 
cern include  drug  abuse,  child  care, 
and  respite  care. 

In  addition  to  this  growth  in  pro- 
gram funding,  the  authorization  levels 
for  the  Older  American  Volunteer  Pro- 
grams include  a  small  increase  in  the 
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hourly  stipend  for  Senior  Companion 
and  Poster  Grandparent  volunteers. 
This  bill  Increases  the  stipend  by  $0.15 
to  $2.35  in  1991  and  another  $0.15  to 
$2.50  in  1992.  These  stipended  pro- 
grams have  sdways  had  the  dual  objec- 
tive of  cost  effectively  delivering  a  val- 
uable service  and  subsidizing  low 
income  elderly.  The  volunteers  provide 
a  valuable  service  to  society,  and  we 
should  recognize  it. 

We  must  aJso  protect  the  ability  of 
the  ACTION  Agency  to  effectively 
manage  and  administer  these  volun- 
teer programs.  From  1972  to  1989, 
ACTION  Program  funds  have  in- 
creased by  153  percent.  Program  ad- 
ministration funds  have  not  kept  pace. 
This  bill,  therefore,  increases  the  au- 
thorization levels  for  ACTION  Pro- 
gram administration  expenses. 

Finally,  this  legislation  allows  for 
multiyear  grant  awards  under  the 
Older  American  Volunteer  Programs 
to  smooth  the  planning  process  for 
these  programs  and  ensure  continued 
service  delivery  in  local  communities. 
This  bill  also  delays  the  next  ACTION 
reauthorization  until  1993,  4  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization 
levels  for  the  ACTION  volunteer  pro- 
grams are  increased  because  the 
ACTION  volunteer  programs  are  cost 
effective:  but,  they  also  accomplish  a 
number  of  very  important  objectives. 
They  assist  local  communities  in  the 
tough  fight  against  poverty  and  drug 
abuse:  they  provide  income  and  job  as- 
sistance for  the  low  income  and  low- 
income  elderly:  and  perhaps,  most  im- 
portantly, they  empower  individuals 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  can 
make  a  difference  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  new 
proposals  to  encourage  our  Nations 
volunteer  spirit  already  in  this  Con- 
gress. While  I  believe  we  should  con- 
sider each  of  these  carefully,  given  the 
importance  of  volunteerism  to  Amer- 
ica, I  believe  we  must  first  fully  fund 
those  existing  programs,  such  as 
ACTION,  which  have  already  proven 
themselves  effective.  I  encourage  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  ACTION  Agency. 


ACID  RAIN 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  just  10  years  ago,  September 
14,  1979,  that  I  introduced  the  first  bill 
ever  to  address  the  issue  of  acid  rain. 
It  called  for  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Acid  Precipitation  Task  Force 
to  carry  out  a  10-year.  $56  million 
study  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  acid 
precipitants.  It  was.  yes.  one  of  those 
much  derided  proposals  to  study  a 
problem.  I  do  not.  however,  apologize 
for  this.  Not  in  the  least.  I  said  on  the 
occasion: 

This  legislation  freely  acknowledges  our 
ignorance  and  seeks  to  extend  our  knowl- 


edge by  greatly  increasing  the  scope  and  In- 
tensity of  research  on  *  *  *  [the]  causes  and 
cures  [of  acid  rain]. 

Whilst  not  apologizing  for  the  way  I 
proposed  to  proceed,  neither  do  I  take 
any  special  credit  for  bringing  up  the 
subject.  1  represent  New  York  State 
and,  of  course,  the  Adirondack  Pre- 
serve, where  the  problem  first  ap- 
peared, or  at  least  was  first  noticed  in 
the  United  States.  We  are,  of  course, 
inunediate  neighbors  of  Canada  which 
was  also  at  that  time  beginning  to  be 
much  troubled  by  this  phenomenon. 
Also,  a  biologist  at  Cornell  University 
had  unraveled  the  process  by  which  la- 
kefish  die. off  as  acid  levels  rise.  Alumi- 
num released  from  granite  collects  in 
gills  and  fish  suffocate.  This  much  we 
knew:  not  much  else.  The  custodians 
of  the  Adirondack  Preserve  had  lov- 
ingly recorded  just  about  everything 
about  the  first  robin  and  the  last 
maple  leaf  in  the  region  for  onto  a 
century,  but  had  somehow  never  meas- 
ured the  pH  contents  of  our  lakes.  So 
there  was  no  confident  way  to  know 
whether  the  lakes  were  getting  more 
or  less  acidic.  We  had  to  investigate. 

S.  1754  became  law  as  the  Acid  Pre- 
cipitation Act  of  1980:  the  first  and  so 
far  the  only  enactment  in  this  field. 

To  those  who  think  of  more  re- 
search as  an  excuse  for  inaction,  I 
would  point  with  some  emphasis  to 
the  events  that  followed.  In  the  1970s, 
environmental  issues  had  found  a  re- 
sponsive audience  within  the  executive 
branch.  If  a  case  could  be  made  that 
something  needed  doing,  the  likely  re- 
sponse was  to  try.  In  1979,  I  certainly 
got  no  opposition  in  bringing  up  and 
passing  this  law.  However,  things 
changed  dramatically  when  adminis- 
trations changed.  By  the  early  1980s, 
concern  about  acid  rain  had  become 
widespread  as  were  demands  that 
something  be  done.  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  however,  such 
demands  were  met  by  a  blunt  proposi- 
tion: Prove  it.  Prove,  that  is,  that 
there  was  a  problem  that  could  be 
dealt  with  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Well,  there  was  no  proof.  Which  is 
to  say,  no  research  had  been  complet- 
ed. 

The  attitude  at  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  was  not  unrea- 
sonable, per  se.  We  expect  doctors  and 
rocket  scientists  to  know  what  they 
are  doing:  environmentalists  need  to 
be  just  as  rigorous.  However,  one  could 
not  mistake  the  overlay  of  plain  old 
hostility  in  the  attitude  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, and  most  especially  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
'Prove  It"  is  one  attitude.  "Go  Away" 
is  another. 

This  attitude  became  pervasive.  On 
the  weekend  of  May  2,  1981,  a  confer- 
ence on  Acid  Rain  and  Clean  Air 
Policy  met  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  I  was  invited  to 
be  the  luncheon  speaker.  Arriving  in 
Buffalo  that  morning,  I  learned  that 


the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Mark 
MacGuigan  had  also  been  invited  and 
was  even  then  on  the  campus,  I  asked 
had  anyone  from  Washington  been 
there  to  greet  him?  Nobody.  Had  he 
received  any  message?  None.  Oh.  Lord. 

I  got  to  a  telephone  and  called  the 
White  House.  Did  they  know  what  had 
happened?  No.  Well,  we  must  do  some- 
thing. Where  was  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Haig?  The  Secretary  of 
State  was  on  his  way  to  a  NATO  meet- 
ing in  Rome  and  could  not  be  bothered 
with  acid  rain  conferences  or  whatever 
was  going  on  in  Buffalo.  Where.  I 
asked,  did  they  think  Mr.  MacGuigan 
was  heading?  Who  did  they  think  he 
would  be  sitting  down  to  dinner  with 
on  Sunday  evening?  There  was  a 
mildly  troubled  response  from  the 
White  House.  I  proposed  that  at  least 
they  have  Secretary  Haig  send  a  greet- 
ing to  his  colleague  which  I  would 
read  at  lunch.  Impossible.  What  do 
you  mean  impossible?  The  Secretary  is 
on  a  plane  to  Rome.  And  there  are  no 
radios  on  his  plane?  So  it  went.  In  the 
end,  I  dictated  a  message  which  they 
agreed  could  be  signed  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  MacGuigan 
could  not  have  been  more  cordial 
about  it  all.  But  neither  was  he  over- 
impressed  by  his  ally's  concern  for  a 
matter  Canadians  took  seriously. 

So  it  went  for  8  years.  The  implaca- 
ble hostility  of  the  administration 
made  itself  felt  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
near-heroic  efforts  of  our  present  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  came 
close  to  succeeding  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress, but  in  the  end.  was  unavailing. 
The  prevailing  negativism  was  com- 
bined with  an  equally  unhelpful  esca- 
lation of  demands  from  environmental 
groups  who  seeming  to  sense  that 
nothing  was  going  to  happen  anyway, 
raise  their  demands,  looking  to  some 
future  negotiation. 

Then  a  new  administration  came  to 
office,  headed  by  a  President  who  had 
committed  himself  to  action  on  acid 
rain. 

That  commitment  has  now  been 
kept  in  the  form  of  a  major  proposal, 
sent  to  Congress  just  last  week. 

And  so  here  we  are  at  last.  Dealing 
with  an  issue  of  large  consequence— 
the  Nation's  struggle  for  clean  air.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  plea  to  the 
Senate  that  the  way  we  go  about  ad- 
dressing this  issue  reflect  both  the  im- 
portance of  the  problem  and  the  expe- 
rience we  have  just  been  through. 

For  more  than  a  decade  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  collective  failure  of  will.  We 
failed  to  take  action  to  eliminate  the 
factors  producing  acid  rain,  we  failed 
to  control  the  emissions  of  toxics  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  we  failed  to  for- 
mulate a  strategy  that  would  enable 
our  urban  areas  to  attain  healthy  air 
standards. 
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This  was  a  collective  failure.  The  in- 
difference of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion was  an  obvious  factor,  but  to  say 
again  one  can  name  a  host  of  other 
contributors.  Attempts  to  address  the 
acid  rain  problem  became  paralyzed  by 
regional  competition.  The  issue  of  air 
toxics  got  lost  in  interpersonal  squab- 
bles within  Congress.  Members  of  in- 
dustry blocked  a  nimiber  of  initiatives 
that  would  have  been  in  their  own 
long-term  interest.  And  the  environ- 
mental community,  when  given  the 
chance  to  fashion  a  compromise  and 
succeed,  often  chose  doctrinal  purity 
and  stalemate. 

And  in  the  interim,  the  acid  rain 
problem  has  become  more  severe  and 
costly,  more  cities  have  fallen  out  of 
ozone  attainment,  and  the  volume  of 
unregulated  toxics  spewed  into  the  air 
rose  to  the  level  of  more  than  2  billion 
pounds  a  year. 

AU  of  us  Involved  in  this  longstand- 
ing debate  have  become  experts  in 
fashioning  no-win  situations.  The 
question  is,  after  a  decade  of  failure, 
are  we  afraid  of  achievement? 

President  Bush  has  given  us  an  op- 
portunity. He  has  presented  us  with  a 
package,  and  with  a  challenge.  The 
challenge  is  to  see  if  we  can  work  for 
the  collective  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
The  President  proposes  substantial 
improvements  on  each  segment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  as  currently  written.  His 
acid  rain  proposals  call  for  an  annual 
reduction  of  10  miUion  tons  in  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  by  the  year  2000. 

His  air  toxics  proposal  increases  the 
number  of  regulated  chemicals  from  6 
to  almost  300,  and  requires  the  use  of 
"maximum  achievable  control  technol- 
ogy" to  lower  emissions. 

His  provisions  of  urbanizing  ozone 
involve  a  score  or  more  of  strategies 
aimed  at  bringing  most  of  the  Nation's 
cities  into  compliance  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  biU  includes  a  host  of  creative 
approaches  emphasizing  market  forces 
to  achieve  air  quality  improvements. 
The  President's  call  for  the  fuU-scale 
development  of  an  alternative  fuel 
automobile  fleet  to  complement  and 
compete  with  the  gasoline  market  is 
especially  provocative. 

It  is.  in  simi,  a  sincere,  imaginative 
and  thoughtful  effort. 

Does  that  mean  it  is  the  best  we  can 
do?  I  doubt  it.  I  believe  that  Congress, 
over  the  past  decade,  has  developed 
sufficient  imderstanding  of  clear  air 
issues  that  we  can  craft  improvements 
to  various  sections  of  the  bill. 

Just  as  importantly,  the  1980  Act 
has  done  its  work.  For  whatever  rea- 
sons—I have  my  own  suspicions,  but 
they  are  not  especially  relevant— the 
last  administration  did  provide  funds 
for  the  National  Acid  Precipitation  As- 
sessment Program  [NAPAP],  as  it 
came  to  be  known.  It  did  more  than  re- 
quired. Almost  half  a  billion  dollars 
has  been  expended.  We  have  at  hand 


the  most  comprehensive  data  base 
ever  fashioned  In  anticipation  of  envi- 
ronmental legislation.  We  can  go  for- 
ward with  rare  confidence  that  we 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

That  is  our  task.  But  I  also  believe 
we  should  recognize  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  done.  Could  anyone,  even  8 
months  ago,  have  guessed  that  the 
President  would  have  assimied  a  lead- 
ership role  in  the  area  of  clean  air? 
Could  anyone  have  foreseen  he  would 
have  produced  a  document  as  creative 
and  f  oresighted  as  the  proposal  we  are 
now  considering? 

It  disturbs  me  that  rather  than  view- 
ing the  President's  plan  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  action,  the  old  patterns  of  fail- 
ure are  threatening  to  re-emerge.  In- 
stead of  embracing  its  strengths,  and 
improving  its  weaknesses,  many  of 
those  involved  in  the  decade-long 
struggle  for  clean  air  seem  content  to 
attack  the  President's  proposal,  simply 
out  of  habit. 

I  would  caution  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  representatives  of  in- 
dustry and  the  environmental  commu- 
nity, not  to  allow  the  good  to  become 
the  enemy  of  the  best.  When  it  comes 
to  preventing  something  positive  from 
taking  place  in  the  area  of  clean  air. 
we  are  all  experts. 

If  the  President  can  break  a  pattern 
of  executive  indifference  to  environ- 
mental issues,  then  surely  the  rest  of 
us  can  build  on  this  opportunity.  The 
President  has  taken  the  first  and  most 
important  step  in  breaking  the  stale- 
mate. I  hope  we  have  the  stature  and 
the  maturity  to  make  the  most  of  this 
opportimity. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:55  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  281)  to  ap- 
prove the  designation  of  the  Cordell 
Bank  National  Marine  Sanctuary,  to 
disapprove  a  term  of  that  designation, 
to  prohibit  the  exploration  for,  or  the 
development  or  production  of  oil,  gas, 
or  minerals  in  any  area  of  that  sanctu- 
ary, and  for  other  purposes. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-236.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"Senate  Rbsoldtioit 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
been  empowered  traditionaUy  to  provide  for 
the  religious  and  spiritual  needs  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  by  appointing  military 
chaplains;  and 

"Whereas  there  exists  an  imbalance  in  the 
representation   of   various   religious   faiths 


among  chaplains  of  the  armed  forces  as 
compared  to  the  represenUtion  of  those 
faiths  among  members  of  the  armed  forces 
as  a  whole;  and 

"Whereas  this  body  is  concerned  that  the 
men  and  women  from  this  Commonwealth 
who  serve  with  commitment  and  gallantry 
in  the  armed  forces  of  this  Nation  should 
have  the  religious  and  spiritual  needs  which 
arise  during  the  course  of  their  military 
service  served  by  a  chaplain  of  their  faith; 
therefore  be  it 

•Reaolved,  That  the  Senate  of  Pennsylva- 
nia memorialize  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
implement  actions  to  appoint  military  chap- 
lains in  representative  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ferent faiths  represented  among  the  total 
membership  of  the  armed  forces;  and  be  It 
further 

•Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  House  of  Congress,  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania  and  to  all 
members  of  the  respective  armed  services 
committees  of  each  House  of  Congress." 

POM-237.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources: 

"House  CoHctJKHEwr  REsoLtmoii  No.  120 

"Whereas  the  state  of  Louisiana  is  a 
member  of  the  South/West  Energy  Council, 
an  organization  of  eight  energy  producing 
states  concerned  with  the  energy  issues 
facing  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  state  of  Louisiana  t>elieves 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Congress  must  aggressive- 
ly implement  a  national  energy  strategy; 
and 

"Whereas  the  sUte  of  Louisiana  believes 
that  energy  is  the  key  to  assuring  a  viable 
economy  and  a  strong  national  defense  and 
to  sustaining  the  American  way  of  life:  and 

"Whereas  the  South/West  Energy  Coun- 
cil has  adopted  a  national  energy  strategy 
that  covers  crude  oil,  coal,  natural  gas,  re- 
newable energy  sources,  electricity,  and  the 
conservation  of  energy;  and 

"Whereas  the  goal  of  the  South/West 
EInergy  Council's  national  energy  strategy  is 
to  provide  a  stable  supply  of  reasonably 
priced  energy  in  an  efficient  and  environ- 
mentally sound  manner  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  citizens  and  of  the 
economy  and  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  long-term  goal  of  the 
South/West  Energy  Council's  national 
energy  strategy  is  the  energy  independence 
of  the  United  States;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana does  hereby  express  its  support  of  the 
national  energy  strategy  proposed  by  the 
South/West  Energy  Council  and  urges  the 
president  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
United  States  Congress  to  adopt  and  imple- 
ment the  proposal  as  the  nation's  energy 
strategy;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
with  the  attached  national  energy  strategy 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  United  SUtes:  the  Honora- 
ble Dan  Quayle,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate:  the  Honorable  Tom  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives;  the  Honorable  J.  Bennett 
Johnston.  Chairman  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  Committee  on  E]nergy  and  Natural 
Resources;    the    chairman    of    the    United 
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states  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce:  the  Honorable  John  Breaux, 
United  States  Senator:  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Congressional  delegation:  and  to 
Patrick  J.  Raffanlello.  the  executive  dlrec 
tor  of  the  South/West  Energy  Council." 

POM-238.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Davie,  Florida;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-239.  A  petition  from  the  Ravenwood 
Aluminum  Corporation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worlis. 

POM-240.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaslta.  to  the 
Committee  on  ESivlronment  and  Public 
Works. 

House  Joiht  Rksoldtiow  U 

•Whereas  the  people  of  the  state  are  com 
mltted  to  healthful  air  for  resldenta  of  the 
state  to  breathe:  and 

"Whereas  the  air  in  Anchorage  and  Pair 
banks  periodically  contains  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide  during  cold  weather  conditions 
that  exceed  air  quality  standards:  and 

"Whereas  carbon  monoxide  presents  a 
health  risk  to  humans  because  it  robs  the 
body  of  oxygen  and  is  a  particular  health 
risk  to  the  elderly,  infants,  pregnant 
women,  and  individuals  with  chronic  heart 
and  lung  diseases:  and 

"Whereas  carbon  monoxide  Is  a  product  of 
inefficient  combustion  and  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  carbon  monoxide  in  the  air  of 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  results  from  auto 
mobile  exhausts  during  the  cold  winter 
months:  and 

"Whereas  the  carbon  monoxide  levels  in 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  can  be  reduced  by 
the  adoption  of  two  primary  strategies,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  automobile  miles 
traveled  during  the  cold  winter  months  and 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide 
each  vehicle  emits;  and 

"Whereas  the  expanded  use  of  mass  tran- 
sit and  ride-sharing  will  reduce  the  number 
of  automobile  miles  traveled,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  emitted; 
and 

•Whereas  the  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks 
municipal  governments  are  presently  re- 
stricted by  Federal  law  in  their  ability  to 
use  Federal  gas  tax  funds  to  expand  mass 
transit  and  other  more  efficient  transporta- 
tion measures;  and 

•'Whereas  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  now  certifies  new  vehicles  for 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  at  temperatures 
ranging  between  M  and  86  degrees  Fahren 
heit,  instead  of  a  range  more  appropriate  to 
colder  climates;  and 

'Whereas  a  cold  temperature  certification 
program  could  reduce  actual  carbon  monox 
ide  emissions  by  as  much  as  46  percent,  and 

••Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  in  the  process  of  reauthorizing 
and  amending  the  Clean  Air  Act:  Now  t>e  it 

•Re*olved,  That  the  Alaska  SUte  Leglsla 
ture  urges  the  Congress  to  support  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Clean  Air  Act  with 
amendments  noted  in  this  resolution;  and  t>e 
It  further 

•  Resolved.  That  the  Alaska  State  Leglsla 
ture  urges  the  Congress  to  increase  mass 
transit  funding  as  a  means  of  mitigating  the 
adverse  effects  of  transportation  related  air 
pollution;  and  be  It  further 

■Retolved,  That  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  require  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  certify  motor  vehi 
cles  for  carbon  monoxide  emission  compli- 
ance at  20  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Oan  Quayle.  Vice  President 


of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate:  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright. 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and 
the  Honorable  FYank  Murkowskl,  U.S.  Sena- 
tors, and  the  Honorable  Don  Young,  U.S. 
Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska  del- 
egation in  Congress." 

POM -241.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Resolution  Chaptes  - 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  5— 

•Whereas  home  ownership  has  been  and 
is  a  fundamental  building  block  of  the 
American  ideal;  and 

•Whereas  home  ownership  gives  citizens  a 
greater  s^nse  of  belonging  and  commitment 
to  their  community:  and 

Whereas  industries  associated  with  home 
ownership  make  an  extremely  large  contri- 
bution to  the  nation's  economy:  and 

•Whereas  in  recent  years  the  rising  cost  of 
housing  has  for  many  made  the  dream  of 
home  ownership  distant  smd  elusive:  and 

•Whereas  the  mortgage  interest  deduction 
IS  a  positive  force  keeping  the  dream  of 
home  ownership  alive  for  many  Americans: 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  Euid  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  taking  any  action,  as  part  of  tax 
reform  efforts  or  otherwise,  that  would 
reduce,  otherwise  diminish,  or  eliminate  the 
home  mortgage  interest  deduction:  and  be  it 
futher 

Resolved  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates  " 

POM  242  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Student  Government  Association  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

POM-243  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
•JoiKT  Resolution 
Whereas  we  are  shocked  and  grieved  by 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  since 
June  4,  1989,  in  Beijing,  China;  and 

■'Whereas  our  beliefs  are  rooted  in  the 
democratic  traditions  of  the  right  of  dissent, 
the  right  of  redress  of  grievances  and  the 
right  of  peaceful  assembly:  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  China  have  at- 
tempted to  peacefully  present  their  earnest 
desire  for  a  democratic  society:  and 

"Whereas  the  response  of  the  Chinese 
Government  has  been  one  of  wanton  disre- 
gard for  human  life:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  We.  your  Memorialists,  re- 
spectfully recommend  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  respond  with  a  strong,  clear  message  of 
support  for  democracy,  freedom  and  respect 
for  human  life:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Honora- 
ble George  H.W  Bush.  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Maine 
Congressional  Delegation." 


POM-244.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"'Sehate  RESOLirriON  No.  91 

"Whereas  on  December  12,  1985.  an  air- 
plane crashed  in  Gander,  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  killing  256  people,  including  248 
members  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  of 
the  United  States  Army:  and 

""Whereas  an  investigation  took  place  in 
which  the  majority  believed  that  ice  on  the 
wings  caused  the  crash,  while  a  minority  be- 
lieved that  a  bomb  was  the  cause  of  the 
crash:  and 

"Whereas  the  investigatory  board  refuses 
to  review  any  new  evidence;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  Pennsylva- 
nia memorialize  the  President  and  United 
States  Congress  to  request  the  Canadian 
Government  to  reopen  the  Investigation  to 
include  new  evidence  relating  to  the  Decem- 
ber 12,  1985,  airplane  crash  at  Gander,  New- 
foundland, Canada:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-245.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  136 

•'Whereas  the  Tenth  Amendment,  part  of 
the  original  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  reads  as  follows: 
•The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people";  and 

"Whereas  the  limits  on  Congress'  author- 
ity to  regulate  state  activities  prescribed  by 
the  Tenth  Amendment  have  recently  been 
the  subject  of  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  of  Garcia  v. 
San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Transit  Author- 
ity. 469  U.S.  528  (1965),  and  South  Carolina 
V.  Baker.  56  U.S.UW.  43 U  (U.S.  April  20, 
1988),  (No.  94,  Original):  and 

"Whereas,  these  cases  hold  that  the  limits 
of  the  Tenth  Amendment  are  structural, 
and  not  substantive,  leaving  states  to  find 
protection  from  congressional  regulation 
through  the  national  political  process, 
rather  than  through  judicially  defined 
spheres  of  residual  state  authority;  and 

"Whereas,  these  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  invite  further  federal  pre- 
emption of  state  authority.  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
that  It  is  the  consensus  of  this  body  that  the 
Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is,  and  always  has  been,  of 
operational  force  governing  and  balancing 
the  respective  powers  of  the  states  and  the 
federal  government:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  further  sense  of 
this  body  to  affirm  that  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment is  a  substantive  limit  on  national 
power  and,  therefore,  should  be  applied  as  a 
test  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  states  in  the  cases  coming 
before  them  where  a  question  of  the  exer- 
cise of  federal  authority  is  raised,  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  president  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  Congres- 
sional delegation,  and  that  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana  does  hereby  urge  the  president 
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and  the  congress,  In  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities, to  protect  and  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  states  in  the  federal  union, 
to  avoid  Instruslon  upon  state  prerogatives, 
and  to  afford  protection  to  the  proper  gov- 
erning authorities  of  the  states." 

POM-246.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
"House  Joiin  RESOLunoir  No.  45 

"Vl^ereas  in  recent  years,  the  nation  has 
experienced  several  significant  disasters 
that  required  the  intervention  or  awistanoe 
of  federal  agencies  in  the  recovery  effort, 
some  of  which  were  caused  by  nature  and 
others  by  human  activity;  and 

"Whereas  local  residents  in  the  area  of  a 
disaster  suffer  by  loss  of  valuable  aesthetic, 
personal,  and  economic  resources,  including 
loss  of  life  or  physical  injury,  and  loss  of 
property,  employment,  and  industry;  and 

"Whereas  a  successful  and  efficient  clean- 
up operation  following  a  disaster  depends  in 
large  part  on  a  qualified  and  experienced 
workforce  of  sufficient  size  to  respond 
promptly  to  the  threatened  harm;  and 

"Whereas  local  residents  of  an  area  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  assist  in  a  cleanup  op- 
eration because  of  their  specific  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  area  in  which  they 
reside;  and 

'Whereas  It  Is  in  the  public  interest  to 
ensure  that  local  residents,  who  are  most 
Ukely  to  have  suffered  economic  losses  from 
the  disaster,  have  an  opportunity  to  offset 
their  losses  by  employment  in  the  cleanup 
operations;  Now  be  It, 

•Resolved  That  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture urges  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  ensure,  for  disasters  requiring  the  Inter- 
vention of  federal  agencies,  that  local  resi- 
dents receive  an  employment  preference  in 
the  cleanup  operations  conducted  by  the 
federal  agencies,  and  that  the  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  cleanup  effort  consider  the  ad- 
vantage of  employing  the  local  workforce 
t>efore  considering  importing  any  other 
group,  including  a  military  group. 

""Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Dan  Quayle,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate;  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright, 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and 
the  Honorable  Frank  Murkowskl,  U.S.  Sena- 
tors, and  the  Honorable  Don  Young,  D.S, 
Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska  del- 
egation in  Congress." 

POM-247.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  43 

"Whereas  the  Tenth  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  a  part  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  provides  ttiat  "The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respective- 
ly, or  to  the  people.";  and 

"Whereas  the  limits  under  the  Tenth 
Amendment  on  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
overrule  the  laws  of  the  states  have  recently 
been  reviewed  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  Garcia  v.  San  Antonio  Met- 
ropolitan Transit  Authority,  469  U.S.  528 
(1985)  and  South  CartAina  v.  Baker,  485 
US.    ,  99  IxEd.2d  592  (1988):  and 

"Whereas  the  opinions  hold  that  the 
states  must  use  the  political  process  to  find 
protection  from  efforts  by  the  Congreas  to 
overrule  state  legislation  rather  than  invok- 
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ing  the  protections  in  the  Constitution 
Itself:  and 

"Whereas  the  opinions  offered  no  protec- 
tion to  state  legislation  and  invite  further 
preemption  by  the  Congress  of  the  author- 
ity of  Uie  states:  and 

"Whereas  the  Alaska  SUte  Legislature  be- 
lieves that  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  is  and  has 
been  of  operational  force  governing  and  bal- 
ancing the  respective  powers  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  sUtes;  and 

"Whereas  the  Alaska  SUte  Legislature  be- 
lieves ttiat  the  Tenth  Amendment  is  a  sub- 
stantive limit  on  the  power  of  the  Congress 
and  alwuld  be  applied  by  courts  of  the 
United  €Utes  and  of  the  several  sUtes  as  a 
substaative  limit  on  national  power  in  cases 
coming  before  them  when  a  question  of  the 
authority  of  the  sUtes  is  raised;  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the 
Congreas  are  urged  to  carry  out  their  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  to  protect  and 
streng^en  the  position  of  the  sUtes  in  the 
federal  iinion,  to  avoid  intrusion  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  sUtes,  and  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  proper  governing  authorities 
of  the  sUtes,  and 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  George  Bush,  President  of 
the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Honorable  I>an 
Quayle,  Vice-President  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate:  the  Hon- 
orable Jim  Wright,  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepresenUtives;  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable 
Frank  Murkowskl.  U.S.  Senators,  the  Hon- 
orable Don  Young,  U.S.  RepresenUtive. 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

POM-248.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Su- 
pervisors of  the  Township  of  Fawn,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-249,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Ponce  Inlet,  Florida,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-250.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-251.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Davie,  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-252.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"Senate  Resolution  No,  88 

"Whereas  since  revolutionary  times,  the 
American  flag  has  been  an  honored  emblem 
chosen  to  symbolize  our  nation;  and 

"Whereas  like  our  nation  itself,  the  Amer- 
ican flag  represents  the  dedication  and  cour- 
age of  all  who  have  worked,  sacrificed  and 
given  their  lives  to  esUblish  and  preserve 
this  nation  and  the  American  way  of  life; 
and 

"Whereas  as  an  expression  of  the  public's 
profound  sense  of  outrage  at  acts  of  dese- 
cration toward  this  national  symbol  to 
which  we  offer  a  'Pledge  of  Allegiance,'  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  47  other 
states,  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
enacted  laws  prohibiting  and  punishing  flag 
desecration:  and 

"Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  rendered  a 
decision  on  June  21.  1989,  which  effectively 
held  unconstitutional  these  sUte  and  Feder- 
al laws  prohibiting  flag  desecration;  there- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  memorialize 
Congreas  to  vote  to  propose  an  amendment 


to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  In 
order  to  authorize  sUte  and  Federal  govern- 
ments to  enact  laws  prohibiting  and  setting 
penalties  for  flag  desecration:  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  House  of  Congress  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-253,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Derry,  New  Hampshire:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

POM-254,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Orchard  Park.  New  York: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-255.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican Committee  for  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressioiua  District  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-256.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Jacksonville,  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-257.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Bedford,  Ohio;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

POM-258,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Prattsville,  Alabama;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-259,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
New  Hampshire;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

"House  Resolution  No.  31 

"Whereas  the  American  flag  is  a  sacred 
symbol  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  legitimate  public  in- 
terest In  preserving  the  sanctity  of  "Old 
Glory";  and 

"Whereas  the  desecration  of  "Old  Glory  " 
is  abhorrent  and  reprehensible  to  most 
Americans:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives: That  the  New  Hampshire  House  of 
RepresenUtives  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quests Congress  to  enact  remedial  legisla- 
tion within  the  ambit  of  the  United  SUtes 
Constitution  against  the  desecration  of  the 
American  flag:  and 

"That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Congres- 
sional delegation. " 

POM-260.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  New  Hampshire;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  6 

"Whereas  the  American  flag  is  a  sacred 
symbol  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  legitimate  public  in- 
terest in  preserving  the  sanctity  of  "Old 
Glory";  and 

"Whereas  the  desecration  of  "Old  Glory" 
is  abhorrent  and  reprehensible  to  most 
Americans:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate:  That  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quests Congress  to  enact  remedial  legisla- 
tion within  the  ambit  of  the  United  SUtes 
Constitution  against  the  desecration  of  the 
American  flag;  and 

"That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  and  to  each 
member  of  the  New  Hampetilre  Congres- 
sional delegation." 
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POM-261.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Cabinet  of  the  State  of 
Florid*;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
POM-362.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Hawaii,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-263.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt 
ed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisi 
ana;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  tuid  Human 
Resources. 

•  House  CoMCtJRRZNT  Rbsolutiow  No.  77 
■'Whereas  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  has  participated  in  the  funding  of 
an  award  to  artist  Andres  Serrano  which 
award  consists  of  a  stipend  of  fifteen  thou 
sand  dollars,  and  an  exhibit  of  his  work,  and 
for  the  exhibit  the  artist  has  selected  for 
photograph.    Piss  Christ";  and 

Whereas  the  photograph  is  a  picture  of 
Christ  submerged  in  a  container  of  urine 
and  is  highly  offensive;  and 

Whereas  the  photograph  Piss  Christ  " 
clearly  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  artistic 
freedom  with  its  vile  and  repulsive  represen 
tatlon  of  Christ;  and 

Whereas  federal  tax  dollars  should  not 
have  been  used  to  fund  the  stipend  for  the 
artist    and    the    exhibit    of      Piss    Christ, 
which  clearly  reOects  anti-Christian  bigotry 
and  a  sickening  example  of  so-called    art 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi 
ana  does  hereby  condemn  the  National  En 
dowment  for  the  Arts  for  using  federal  lax 
dollars  for  the  funding  of  Andres  Serrano  s 
work  and  the  exhibit  of  Piss  Christ  '.  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  to  the  president  of  the  Senate 
and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent 
atives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  Con 
gressional  delegation." 

POM  294.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Sweetwater.  Florida,  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-265.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt 
ed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Flori 
da.  to  the  Comjnittee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

"House  Memorial  No   1774 
""Whereas  education  has  been  spoken  of  as 
a  national  priority  by  the  President  of  the 
United   States,   and   other   elected   official.s 
and  business  leaders,  and 

"Whereas  the  teaching  of  studenus  is  at 
the  core  of  any  education  reform  in  the 
United  Stales,  and 

"Whereas  most  teacher  compensation 
packages  are  locally  negotiated  and  subject 
to  the  prevailing  political  climates,  and 

"Whereas  a  centralized  pension  system  for 
teachers  would  strengthen  the  profession 
and  allow  for  a  more  stable  financial  base 
for  teachers  who  wished  to  relocate.  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida:  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  investigate  and  study  the  feasibility 
and  the  impact  of  a  national  centralized 
pension  system  for  public  school  teachers, 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  those  nonprofit  pen 
sion  systems  presently  providing  an  optional 
retirement  plan  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress." 


POM-266.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  31 

Whereas  diabetes  is  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  150.000  people  each  year;  and 

Whereas  people  who  suffer  from  diabetes 
must  adhere  to  strict  diets  which  limit  the 
intake  of  carbohydrate  sweeteners;  and 

Whereas  the  amount  of  nutritive  carbo- 
hydrate sweeteners  contamed  in  processed 
food  IS  not  required  to  be  listed  on  the 
labels  of  containers  of  packaged  food;  and 

"Whereas  the  Surgeon  General's  Report 
on  Nutrition  auid  Health  urged  processors  of 
packaged  food  to  use  nutritional  lat>els  that 
clearly  jhow  the  level  of  carbohydrates  con- 
tained in  containers  of  packaged  food;  and 

"Whereas  only  by  providing  accurate  and 
complete  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
nutritive  carbohydrate  sweeteners  con- 
tained in  processed  food  products  can  con- 
sumers make  intelligent  decisions  concern 
ing  the  contents  of  the  food  they  wish  to 
eat.  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the 
Nevada  Legislature  hereby  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  require  the 
listing  of  the  amount  of  nutritive  carbohy- 
drate .sweeteners  in  foods  on  all  containers 
of  packaged  food,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Thai  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Chief  Oerk 
of  the  Assembly  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  the  SpetUier  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  each  member  of  the  Nevada 
Congressional  Delegation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

POM  267  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Weslaco  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Tourism  Center.  Weslaco.  Texas,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Conmilttee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments 

S  560  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  certain  histor- 
ic military  forts  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
(Rept   No   101  87 1 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  818.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  on 
methods  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Clinton  P  Anderson  of  New  Mexico  for  his 
significant  contribution  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  wilderness  system  (Rept. 
No   101  88) 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  963  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  on 
methods  to  commemorate  the  nationally 
significant  highway  known  as  Route  66.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-89). 

By  Mr  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  encourage  a  broader 
range  of  training  and  job  placement  for 
women,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
101-90) 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute: 

S.  819.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  motor  carrier  safety  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-91). 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  1152.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  the  vessel  American 
Empire  (Rept.  No.  101-92). 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  1429.  An  original  bill  to  provide  disaster 
assistance  to  prcxlucrrs  who  suffered  certain 
losses  In  the  quantity  of  the  1989  crop  of  a 
commodity  harvested  as  the  result  of  excess 
moisture,  freeze,  storm,  or  related  condition 
occurring  in  1989  or  drought  or  related  con- 
dition occurring  In  1988  or  1989.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-93). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Michael  R.  Deland.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality; 

Timothy  B.  Atkeson.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency; 

Linda  J.  Fisher,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Toxic  Substances  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

J.  Clarence  Davies,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency; 

John  F.  Turner,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service; 
and 

Constance  Bastlne  Harriman,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

William  Branlff.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (•)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  ('•)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Rkcord  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  May  1,  June  19,  June 
22.  July  11,  and  July  20,  1989,  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

•Lt.  Gen.  Ronald  L.  Watts,  USA  to  be  re- 
assigned in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  Kcneral 
(Reference  No.  284). 

•Col.  Matthew  A.  Zimmerman,  USA.  to  be 
brigadier  general  (Reference  No.  297). 

"In  the  Navy  there  are  940  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Robert  Edward  Adamson  III)  (Reference 
No.  325). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Buford  D.  Lary,  USAP,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  leu- 
tenant  general  (Reference  No.  391). 

•Vice  Adm.  Joseph  B.  Wilkinson.  USN,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  452). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Edwin  J.  Godfrey,  USMC,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  Ust  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  468). 

•MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Mllllgan.  USMC.  to 
be  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  459) 

'•In  the  Army  there  are  189  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  Charles 
R.  Bailey)  (Reference  No.  474). 

•Rear  Adm.  Richard  H.  Truly,  USN,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  (Reference  No.  479). 

••In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there 
are  19  appointments  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander and  below  (list  begins  with  Kevin  G. 
Mitts)  (Reference  No.  485). 

••In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  206  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Merle  E.  Mackle  Sr.) 
(Reference  No.  486). 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  968  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  commander  (list 
begins  with  John  Matthews  Abemathy  III) 
(Reference  No.  487). 

•Rear    Adm.    (Selectee)    Jimmy    Pappas, 

USN.  to  be  vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  496). 

•Gen.   Duane   H.   Cassldy,   USAP,   to   be 

placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 

general  (Reference  No.  521). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Hansford  T.  Johnson,  USAF,  to 
be  general  (Reference  No.  522). 

•Lt.  Gen.  William  H.  Schneider,  USA,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
lieutent&nt  general  (Reference  No.  525). 

•Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Woodmansee,  Jr.,  USA, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
of  lieutentant  general  (Reference  No.  526). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Jack  B.  Parris,  Jr.,  USA,  to  be 
lieutentant  general  (Reference  No.  527). 

•Maj.  Gen.  John  M.  ShallkashvlU,  USA,  to 
t>e  lieutentant  general  (Reference  No.  529). 
•Lt.  Gen.  George  R.  Stotser,  USA,  to  be 
reassigned  in  the  grade  of  lieutentant  gener- 
al (Reference  No.  530). 

••In  the  Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
there  are  38  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with  Robert 
R.  Bums)  (Reference  No.  532). 

"In  the  Air  Force  there  are  3  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  lieutentant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Michael  E.  Winchester) 
(Reference  No.  533). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  43 
promotions  to  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  David  E.  Avenell)  (Reference  No.  534). 
••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  22 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lleutentnat  colo- 
nel (Ust  begins  with  James  W.  Adams)  (Ref- 
erence No.  535). 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  34  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  t>e8liiis  with  Robert  H.  B&lme) 
(Reference  No.  536). 

••In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  34  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 


ant (list  begins  with  Lawrence  J.  Crafts) 
(Reference  No.  537). 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  6  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  commander  (list 
begins  with  Charles  T.  Smith)  (Reference 
No.  538). 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  3  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Barbara  M.  Bradley)  (Reference 
No.  539). 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  47  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with  Dan- 
elle  Barrett)  (Reference  No.  540). 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  36  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with  Mi- 
chael Bard)  (Reference  No.  541). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  55 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Gary  D.  Bailey)  (Reference  No. 
542). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  203 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Seymour  H.  Brickman) 
(Reference  No.  543). 

"In  the  Air  Force  there  are  2.062  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  with  David  W.  Abati)  (Reference  No. 
544). 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  155  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Thomas  A.  Anderson)  (Ref- 
erence No.  545). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  773  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Richard  J.  Arold)  (Reference  No.  546). 
••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  199  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins 
with  Constante  Uban  Abaya)  (Reference 
No.  547). 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  309  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  commander  (list 
begins  with  James  Leslie  Austin)  (Reference 
No.  548). 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  1.529  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  cormnander  (list 
begins  with  Jeffrey  R.  Abel)  (Reference  No. 
549). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  15  promo- 
tions and  appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Patricia  C.  Stradlelgh)  (Reference  No.  582). 
••In  the  Navy  there  are  847  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list 
begins  with  John  D.  Adams)  (Reference  No. 
583). 

•Lt.  Gen.  John  S.  Crosby,  USA  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  591). 

•Maj.  Gen.  George  A.  Joulwan,  USA.  to  be 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  592). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Skaff.  USA.  to  be  ap- 
pointed major  general  of  the  line  (Refer- 
ence No.  593). 

•Lt.  Gen.  John  I.  Hudson.  USMC,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  595). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Stephen  G.  Olmstead.  USMC,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  596). 

•Lt.   Gen.   Bruce   R.   Harris,   USA,   to   be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  603). 
Total:  8,756. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


JM  I 


By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  1414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  reUtlng  to  obscene  com- 
munications;  to   the   Committee   on   Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  1415.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  three-year 
period  duty  on  ( 1  )3-Qulnollnecarboxylic 
acid,  l-ethyl-6-fluoro-1.4  dlhydro-4-oxo-7-<l- 
piperazlnyl)-,  also  known  as  Norfloxacin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 

S.  1416.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  three-year 
period  the  duty  on  2,2-dlmethylcyclopropyl- 
carboxamide,  also  known  as  D-carboxamlde; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1417.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  three-year 
period  the  duty  on  N-Amidino  3,5-dlamlno  6- 
chloropyrazinecarboxamlde    monohydroch- 
lorlde  dlhydrate,  also  know  as  amiloride  hy- 
drochloride: to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  1418.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  chemical  light  activator  blend;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  1419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  to  authorize  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Reha- 
bilitation Research  to  conduct  research  on 
the   development  of   advanced   technology 
prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  to  establish  a  corpora- 
tion for  small  business  investment,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCain): 
S.  1421.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  sanctions  on  persons  who  export, 
transfer,  or  otherwise  engage  In  the  trade  of 
certain  items  in  violation  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions implementing  the  Military  Technology 
Control  Regime:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By   Mr.   FOWLER   (for   himself.   Mr. 
LoGAR,  Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.     LiEBERMAN,     Mr.     Gore.     Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Sanpord,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Matsumaga,   Mr.   Daschle,   and   Mr. 
DoDD): 
S.  1422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  improved 
management    of    the    Nation's    water    re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  1423.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  the  vessel  Job  Site:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  iNomrE): 
S.  1424.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  57  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  reim- 
bursement for  certain  travel  expenses  relat- 
ed to  relocation  of  Federal  employees  shall 
apply  to  all  stations  within  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chatee): 
S.  1425.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Nutrition  La- 
beling and  Education  Act  of  1989." 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr. 
Pressler): 
S.  1426.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
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Act  of  1973.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HxruN.   Mr.   Dole,   Mr.   Looar.   Mr. 
Bond.  Mr.  CoiniAD.  and  Mr.  Leahy  ): 
S.  1427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
and  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to 
authorize    the    distribution    of    wholesome 
meat  and  poultry  products  for  human  con- 
sumption that  have  been  seized  and  con- 
demned  under  such   Acts   to  charity   and 
public  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Comjnittee  on  Agriculture.   Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES; 
S.  1428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  notice 
and  procedures  before  the  Social  Security 
Administration  may  close,  consolidate,  or  re- 
categorize  certain  offices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For 
estry: 
S.  1429.  An  original  bill  to  provide  disaster 
assistance  to  producers  who  suffered  certain 
losses  in  the  quantity  of  the  1989  crop  of  a 
commodity  harvested  as  the  result  of  excess 
moisture,  freeze,  storm,  or  related  condition 
occurring  in  1989  or  drought  or  related  con- 
dition occurring  In   1988  or   1989.  and   for 
other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Nunn.  Ms. 
MiKtTLSKi.  Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Robb.  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Simok.  Mr.  Matsunaca. 
and  Mr.  Bttmfers): 
S.   1430.  A  bill  to  enhance  national  and 
community  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Lal>or  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himself.    Mr 

Hatch,   Mr.   DeConcini.   Mr.   Thub 

MONS.  and  Mr.  Bryan); 

S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 

to  a  Federal  balanced  budget;  to  the  Com 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Volunteers 
In  Service  To  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  GRAHAM; 

S.  Con.  Res.  58.  Concurrent  resolution 
c&Uing  on  the  President  to  award  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom  to  Armando  Val 
ladares:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  1414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  relating  to  ob- 
scene communications;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

telephone  IITDBCENCY  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  overwhelmingly  passed  legis- 
lation requiring  an  outright  ban  on 
dial-a-pom  services.  In  the  recent 
Sable  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 


proved much  of  this  law,  but  struck 
down  efforts  to  completely  ban  inde- 
cent dial-a-pom. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  make  the  law  consistent 
with  the  Court's  decision.  This  bill 
bans  all  obscene  dial-a-pom  and  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  dial-a-pom  to  minors, 
both  inter-  and  intra-state. 

The  legislation  also  imposes  strict 
blocking  requirements,  which  allows 
adults  to  receive  indecent  dial-a-pom 
only  if  they  specifically  request  access 
through  their  local  or  long-distance 
telephone  company.  The  new  language 
will  require  that  sexually  explicit  ma- 
terial be  categorized  under  a  separate 
prefix  from  other  dial-it  services,  al- 
lowing families  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren from  indecent  material  without 
giving  up  their  rights  to  use  other  en- 
joyable and  useful  services  such  as 
dial-sports  or  weather  information. 

The  new  blocking  language  also 
places  the  burden  for  classifying  mes- 
sages on  the  service  providers,  not  the 
telephone  companies.  In  this  way,  I 
believe  we  are  consistent  with  the  first 
amendment  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Court. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  Indi- 
ana telephone  companies  already  offer 
free  blocking  on  request.  This,  howev- 
er, is  not  enough.  Often  by  the  time 
parents  realize  their  children  have 
been  using  dial-a-pom  services,  the 
damage  has  already  been  done.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  of  households 
where  a  several  hundred  dollar  tele- 
phone bill  has  been  run  up  before  par- 
ents are  aware  of  the  situation.  I  be- 
lieve the  present  compromise  language 
gives  parents  control  over  the  kind  of 
material  their  children  can  receive 
within  the  confines  of  their  own 
homes. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  consistent 
with  the  constitutional  first  amend- 
ment requirements  indicated  by  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision.  But  it 
also  accomplishes  the  goal  toward 
which  many  of  us  have  been  working 
for  the  past  several  years:  It  keeps  sex- 
ually explicit  telephone  material  out 
of  the  reach  of  young  children. 

In  addition,  this  compromise  lan- 
guage has  already  unanimously  passed 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  with  the  sup[>ort  of 
Energy  and  Conunerce  Chairman  Din- 
cell,  subconrunittee  Chairman 
Markey.  and  ranking  members  Lent 
and  RiNALDo,  as  well  as  my  former  col- 
league Congressman  Tom  Blilts,  who 
has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  issue 
for  the  past  8  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  ex- 
amine this  legislation  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  can  expedite  this  matter,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1414 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    I.    RESTORATION    AND   CORRECTION    OF 
DIAI^A-PORN  SANCTIONS. 

(a)  Section  223(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  223)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Whoever  knowingly— 

"(A)  within  the  United  States,  by  means 
of  telephone,  makes  (directly  or  by  record- 
ing device)  any  obscene  communication  for 
commercial  purtxjses  to  any  person,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  maimer  of  such  communi- 
cation placed  the  call;  or 

(B)  permits  any  telephone  facility  under 
such  person's  control  to  be  used  for  an  activ- 
ity prohibited  by  subparagraph  (A). 
shall  l>e  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  2  years,  or  t>oth. 

■■(2)  Whoever  knowingly— 

"(A)  within  the  United  States,  by  means 
of  telephone,  makes  (directly  or  by  record- 
ing device)  any  indecent  communication  for 
commercial  purposes  to  any  person  under  18 
years  of  age  or  to  any  other  person  without 
that  person's  consent,  regardless  of  whether 
the  maker  of  such  communication  placed 
the  call;  or 

■•(B)  permits  any  telephone  facility  under 
such  person's  control  to  be  used  for  an  activ- 
ity prohibited  by  subparagraph  (A). 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

"(3)  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  that  the  de- 
fendant restricted  access  to  the  prohibited 
communication  to  persons  18  years  of  age  or 
older  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  and  with  such  procedures  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

•■(4)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  under 
paragraph  (1),  whoever,  within  the  United 
States,  intentionally  violates  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  shall  l>e  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000  for  each  violation.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  each  day  of  viola- 
tion shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 

"(5)(A)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  whoever,  within 
the  United  States,  violates  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
(2)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  for  each  violation.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  each  day  of  vio- 
lation shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 

■•(B)  A  fine  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
assessed  either— 

■•(I)  by  a  court,  pursuant  to  a  civil  action 
by  the  Commission  or  any  attorney  em- 
ptoyed  by  the  Commiasion  who  is  designated 
by  the  Commission  for  such  purposes,  or 

"(II)  by  the  Commission  after  appropriate 
administrative  proceedings. 

"(6)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
suit  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  any  act  or  practice 
which  violates  paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  An  in- 
junction may  be  granted  In  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.". 

(b)  Section  223  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C.  223) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

••(c)(1)  A  common  carrier  shall  not,  to  the 
extent  technically  feasible,  provide  access  to 
a  communication  specified  in  subsection  (b) 
from  the  telephone  of  any  subscriber  who 
lias  not  previously  requested  of  the  carrier 
access  to  such  communication  if  the  carrier 
collects  from  subscribers  an  Indentifiable 
charge   for  such  communication  that  the 
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carrier  remits,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the 
provider  of  such  communication. 

'(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
no  cause  of  action  may  be  brought  in  any 
court  or  administrative  agency  against  any 
common  carrier,  or  any  of  its  affiliates,  in- 
cluding their  officers,  directors,  employees, 
agents,  or  authorized  representatives  on  ac- 
count of — 

"(A)  any  action  which  the  carrier  demon- 
strates was  taken  in  good  faith  to  restrict 
access  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  or 

•'(B)  any  access  permitted— 

•'(1)  in  good  faith  reliance  upon  the  \»dk  ot 
any  representation  by  a  provider  of  commu- 
nications that  communications  provided  by 
that  provider  are  communications  specified 
in  subsection  (b),  or 

'■(11)  because  a  specific  representation  by 
the  provider  did  not  aUow  the  carrier,  acting 
In  good  faith,  a  sufficient  period  to  restrict 
access  to  communications  described  in  sub- 
section (b). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  a  provider  of  communica- 
tions services  to  which  subscribers  are 
denied  access  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  may  bring  an  action  for  a  de- 
claratory judgment  or  similar  action  in  a 
coiu-t  or  before  the  Commission.  Any  such 
action  shall  be  limited  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  communications  which  the  pro- 
vider seeks  to  provide  fall  within  the  catego- 
ry of  communications  to  which  the  carrier 
will  provide  access  only  to  subscribers  who 
have  previously  requested  such  access,". 

(c)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  152(b))  is  amended  by 
deleting  'section  224"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  223  or  224". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  150-day  period  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bradley): 

S.  1415.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  duty  on  ( 1  )3-Quinolinecarboxy- 
lic  acid,  l-ethyl-6-fluoro-1.4-dIhydro-4- 
oxo-7-(l-piperazinyl),  also  known  as 
Norfloxacin;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

S.  1416.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  2,2-dimethylcyclo- 
propyl-carboxatnide,  also  known  as  D- 
carboxamide;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

S.  1417.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  N  Amidino  3,5-dla- 
mino  6  chloropyrazlnecarboxamide 
monohydrochloride  dihydrate,  also 
known  as  amlloride  hydrochloride;  to 
the  Committee  on  PLnance. 

TEMPORARY  SUSPKKSION  OF  DITTT  ON  CERTAIN 
CHEMICALS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Bradley,  three  bills  to 
suspend  duties  on  various  products. 
The  same  bills  have  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  miscellaneous  tariff  suspension 
bill  reported  from  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

The  first  bill  would  suspend  for  3 
years  the  duty  on  Norfloxacin,  whose 
end-use  product,  Noroxin,  is  used  as  an 


oral  antibiotic  In  treating  uriiuuy  tract 
infections.  According  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  there  is  cur- 
rently no  domestic  production  of  Nor- 
floxacin, and  the  product  must  be  im- 
ported to  meet  U.S.  demand. 

The  second  bill  would  suspend  for  3 
years  the  duty  on  D-carboxamide,  a 
chemical  produced  outside  the  United 
States  for  use  in  the  production  of  Pri- 
maxin,  a  patented  antibiotic.  This 
chemical  is  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  import  duties  simply  add  to 
the  overall  production  costs  of  down- 
stream consumer  products.  No  domes- 
tic industry  is  known  to  be  producing 
or  intendiiig  to  produce  this  chemical. 

The  third  bill  would  suspend  for  a  3- 
year  period  the  duty  on  amlloride  hy- 
drochloride, a  chemical  which  is  a  diu- 
retic sold  by  prescription.  Although 
two  other  American  companies  are 
sources  of  the  product,  they  do  not 
produce  it  domestically. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  swiftly  pass 
these  bills,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1415 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  99  of  section  XXII  of 
title  I— Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C.  1204(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  item: 


■■(1) 

ctt^ft-C-fhuv-l, 

7-  (l-andnyl. .  „.    ._... 
B  Nonboai  (pnndBl  lor  ir 
»33.M.2y;    Sectni    VI 
r29) 


nd.    1-    Nodiwie 


Or  or  before  UK  dost 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Act. 

S.  1416 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sul>- 
chapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  section  XXII  of 
title  I— Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  SUtes  (19  UJS.C.  1204(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  item: 


'2.  2-dMri^  cychiiviuilcirtRU-    No  dunfe 
IB*.  *»  Ijwwi  a  D<stau- 
^itt    (tfMdid    lor    in    itM 
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Sac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Act. 

S.  1417 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sul>- 
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chapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  section  XXII  of 
title  I— Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C.  1204(a))  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  item: 


■3.5 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  1418.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  chemical  light  activator 
blend;  to  the  Committee  on  Pinance. 

TEMPORARY  DUTY  SUSPKHSIOM  OH  CHEMICAL 
LIGHT  ACTIVATOR  BLEND 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  suspend  the 
duty  on  chemical  light  activator  blend, 
which  is  a  critical  component  of  the 
chemiluminsecent  system  for  chemical 
light  products.  This  product  is  used  to 
make  the  green  sticks  that  glow  in  the 
dark.  The  Coast  Guard  uses  them  to 
see  in  the  dark,  and  fishermen  use 
them  to  catch  fish.  The  ITC  has  indi- 
cated there  is  no  domestic  production 
of  this  chemical.  This  bill  has  already 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  was  included  in  the 
miscellaneous  tariff  suspension  bill  re- 
ported from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  swiftly  pass 
this  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1418 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  subheading: 

•9902  30  25    A  iwxtiw  of 
dneOiyl 
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MMOt 


utdUk 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flist 
secUon  of  this  Act  appUes  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  IStb 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
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S.  1419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  to  authorize  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Re- 
search to  conduct  research  on  the  de- 
velopment of  advanced  technology 
prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

CLAUDE  PEPFCT  ACT  rOH  AMPUTXES 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  coUeagiies  and  I  gathered  on 
this  floor  recently  to  mourn  the  death 
of  one  of  the  greatest  public  servants 
of  our  time.  The  Honorable  Claude 
Pepper.  Claude  Pepper  was  coura 
geous.  creative,  clever,  charming  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  compas- 
sionate. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
last  legislative  proposals  Senator 
Pepper  offered  before  his  death  was 
an  act  of  his  compassion.  Senator  Pep 
per's  proposal  wsis  to  provide  $5.5  mil 
lion  in  1990  and  $5  million  in  1991  for 
competitive  grants  to  develop  ad- 
vanced technology  prosthetic  and 
orthotic  devices  for  amputees. 

There  are  2  million  amputees  in  this 
country,  many  of  whom  depend  on 
outdated  or  limited-capability  pros- 
thetic devices.  Current  research  and 
development  efforts  in  this  area  are 
hindered  by  high  startup  costs  and  a 
limited  market  demand.  Yet  the  need 
is  not  lessened  by  these  factors. 

Congress  is  addressing  other  compre- 
hensive, legislative  proposals  to  im- 
prove education  and  employment  op- 
portunities by  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion in  the  public  and  private  sector. 
This  bill  is  a  complement  to  those  ef- 
forts, as  it  will  lead  to  the  opportunity 
for  many  Americans  to  live  more 
normal,  comfortable  and  productive 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  in  honor  of  Senator 
Peppers  work  on  this  initiative,  I  am 
introducing  the  text  of  his  legislation 
today  and  calling  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor Pepper  Act  for  Amputees." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1419 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Claude 
Pepper  Act  for  Amputees  '. 

SEC.  t.  PROGRAM  AITHORIZED. 

(a)  Gdckrai.  AtJTHORiTY. -Section  204<b) 
of  the  RehabUiUtlon  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C 
762(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••<1«)  Conduct  of  a  research  program 
under  which  funds  are  made  available  to 
Federal.  SUte,  and  local  government  agen 
cles,  and  to  qualified  private  and  public  or 
ganization&— Including  but  not  limited  to  ac 
credited  institutions  of  higher  leammg— for 
the  development   of   advanced   technology 
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prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices.  Research 
conducted  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  Include  research  on  the  development 
of  lower  limb  devices  and  upper  limb  de- 
vices, research  on  useful  applications  of 
modem  materials,  and  research  on  new 
methods  of  utilizing  body  power. ". 

(b)  Regulations. -The  Secretary  of  Edu 
cation  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  section  204{bKl6)  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)) 
before  'he  end  of  the  ninety-day  period  be 
ginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  201(aH2)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  ( 29  U.S.C.  67 1(  a )( 2 ) )  is  asmended— 

(1)  by.striking  $58,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990."  and  Inserting  $63,550,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  $60,378,500  for  fiscal  year 
1991"  and  inserting  ■$65,378,500  for  fiscal 
year  1991":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing; and  of  which  $5,550,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991 
IS  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur 
pose  of  carrying  out  section  204(b)(16):  Pro- 
vided. That  of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  section  204(b)(16). 
at  least  10  per  centum  in  any  year  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  lo  providers  of  prosthetic 
and  orthotic  services  who  are  approved  to 
provide  such  services  under  contract  or 
other  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs.".* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN; 
S.  1420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  to  establish  a 
corporation  for  small  business  invest- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

corporation  for  smaix  business 
investment  charter  act 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
which  would  create  a  Corporation  for 
Small  Business  Investment  [COSBI]. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote capital  formation  in  the  small 
business  community.  Venture  capital 
plays  a  critical  role  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  any  small  business. 
Some  of  America's  biggest,  most  recog- 
nized firms  were  once  small  businesses 
which  received  the  boost  they  needed 
from  venture  capital. 

Apple  Computers,  Federal  Express, 
Cray  Research,  and  Genentech  are  a 
few  examples  of  firms  which  have 
thrived  partly  because  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  venture  capital  funds. 

Venture  capital  funds  have  fueled 
the  development  of  new  businesses 
and  technologies.  Venture  capital 
funds  help  get  these  new  develop- 
ments out  of  an  entrepreneur's  garage 
and  into  a  factory  and  the  market- 
place. These  small  firms  provide  the 
lion's  share  of  new  Jobs  in  America, 
with  80  percent  of  the  jobs  created 
during  our  economic  recovery  having 
come  from  small  businesses.  Past- 
growth  companies,  which  represent 
just  7  percent  of  all  businesses,  create 
67  percent  of  all  new  jobs. 


We,  as  a  nation,  must  have  a  market- 
oriented  investment  policy  which  en- 
courages the  growth  of  venture  capital 
funds.  My  colleagues  already  know  of 
my  strong  support  for  reducing  the 
capital  gains  tax,  which  is  an  essential 
component  of  any  plan  to  increase  the 
flow  of  capital  into  the  marketplace. 
Passage  of  the  COSBI  legislation  is 
another  critical  step. 

What  would  COSBI  do?  This  legisla- 
tion would  address  the  nagging  prob- 
lems of  the  only  small  business  ven- 
ture capital  program  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Right  now,  a 
small  business  in  need  of  capital  has 
only  three  real  options.  The  first  is  to 
seek  traditional  bank  financing.  The 
second  is  to  work  with  a  private  ven- 
ture capital  firm.  The  third  option, 
and  the  one  my  bill  would  address,  is 
to  seek  funding  from  a  Small  Business 
Investment  Company  [SBIC]. 

The  SBIC  program  is  administered 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
[SBA],  and  fills  a  financing  gap  be- 
tween bank  loans  and  pure  venture 
capital  options.  Created  In  1958,  the 
SBIC  program  brought  about  a  na- 
tional network  of  venture  capital  com- 
panies licensed  by  the  SBA,  which 
help  expand  the  pool  of  capital  avail- 
able to  small  businesses.  SBIC's  make 
equity  Investments  In  small  businesses, 
make  long-term  loans,  and  arrange 
mixed  financings.  SBIC's  also  provide 
managerial  and  professional  counsel- 
ing to  small  businesses  seeking  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Unfortunately,  the  entire  SBIC  pro- 
gram has  been  damaged  because  of 
the  continuing  budgetary  restrictions 
that  are  placed  on  the  program.  Over 
the  past  five  years,  there  have  been  re- 
peated attempts  to  eliminate  the  SBA 
and,  therefore,  the  entire  SBIC  pro- 
gram. While  those  efforts  have  been 
defeated,  funding  for  the  program  is 
still  Insufficient,  and  the  financial 
markets  are  very  wary  about  an  indus- 
try with  such  a  rocky  recent  past. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  im- 
certalnty?  In  1985,  there  were  a  total 
of  535  SBICs.  By  1988,  that  nimiber 
had  plunged  to  416— a  22-percent  drop. 
Without  prompt  congressional  action, 
this  Industry  will  be  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy. 

The  COSBI  legislation  will  revamp 
and  revitalize  the  SBIC  industry, 
opening  up  the  program  to  private  In- 
vestors and  private  management.  We 
will  let  those  who  best  know  the  SBIC 
Industry  control  its  destiny. 

The  Corporation  for  Small  Btislness 
Investment  legislation  will  phase  out 
all  direct  Federal  Involvement  over  a 
10-year  period,  and  fully  privatize  the 
program.  Eventually,  COSBI  will  re 
place  the  SBA  as  guarantor  of  deben- 
tures Issued  by  SBIC's.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Corporation  would  service 
and  manage,  on  a  fee  for  service  basis, 
the  outstanding  SBIC  debenture  port- 
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folio.  As  these  debentures  mature,  the 
Corporation  would  gain  the  ability  to 
guarantee  increasing  amounts  of  new 
issues. 

COSBI  will  raise  new  capital  for  the 
SBIC  industry  by  issuing  non-Govern- 
ment guaranteed  securities,  along  the 
lines  of  the  program  operated  by 
Fannie  Mae  and  Glnnle  Mae.  COSBI 
will  also  have  the  ability  to  raise  funds 
by  issuing  common  and  preferred 
stock  to  Investors. 

COSBI  will  be  a  private,  for-profit 
corporation.  It  will  be  owned  by  the 
SBIC  Industry,  which  will  be  required 
to  invest  $20  million  for  an  initial  capi- 
talization of  the  Corporation.  This 
equity  wiU  be  held  in  the  form  of 
voting  common  stock  by  the  SBIC's. 

COSBI  will  be  governed  by  a  15- 
member  board  of  directors,  with  9 
elected  by  the  industry,  one  selected 
by  the  minority  enterprise  SBIC 
(MESBIC)  industry,  and  5  appointed 
by  the  FYesident,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

COSBI  will  also  provide  for  a  special 
trust  f  imd  for  a  special  segment  of  the 
SBIC  industry,  known  as  minority  en- 
terprise SBIC's  or  MESBIC's.  These 
SBIC's  are  currently  administered  in  a 
different  manner  than  regular  SBIC's, 
because  their  loans  and  investments, 
which  go  to  firms  which  are  socially  or 
economically  disadvantaged,  have  a 
higher  default  rate  than  regular  SBIC 
investments. 

The  trust  fimd,  which  would  be  cap- 
italized by  a  5-year  transfer  of  funds 
at  current  appropriations  levels,  would 
cover  interest  rate  buydowns  and  any 
loan  losses  on  MESBIC  loans. 

Cost  estimates  for  this  legislation 
project  a  fiscal  year  1990  outlay  of  $18 
million,  and  a  fiscal  year  1991  cost  of 
$31  million.  Total  cost  over  the  first  5 
years  is  expected  to  be  $149  million. 
Over  a  10-year  period,  however,  there 
will  be  substantial  cost  savings  to  the 
Government.  In  the  out  years,  the  de- 
clining service  fees  paid  to  COSBI  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  program  sav- 
ings. After  10  years,  there  will  be  no 
Federal  cost  at  all.  This  legislation  is  a 
net  revenue  raiser  over  the  long  term. 
During  the  first  10  years,  while  the 
Corporation  is  growing  and  the  pro- 
gram is  being  transferred,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  have  the  au- 
thority, subject  to  congressional  ap- 
proval, to  purchase  COSBI  sectirlties 
up  to  a  level  of  $500  million.  The  fi- 
nancial markets  perceive  this  tjrpe  of  a 
baclcstop  as  a  demonstration  of  signifi- 
cant Federal  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  enables  the  Corporation  to 
offer  slightly  lower  rates  of  return. 
After  10  years,  the  Treasury  author- 
ity, and  therefore  the  baclcstop,  would 
be  eliminated. 

COSBI  will  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional and  SBA  oversight.  A  rigorous 
auditing  program  is  required,  and  the 
SBA  maintains  rulemaking  authority. 
to  ensure  that  the  Corporation  is  run 


in  a  fiscally  soimd,  marketwise 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
good  for  the  Federal  budget,  good  for 
the  small  business  commimity,  and 
good  for  America.  I  look  forward  to 
prompt  action  in  the  Small  Business 
Committee  on  this  important  bill,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort  to  provide  a  steady  flow  of  cap- 
ital to  this  Nation's  small,  emerging 
businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  for  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing siunmary  of  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simi- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StTHMART  OP  Major  Provisions 

The  Small  Business  Act  of  1958  wUl  be 

amended  by  adding  the  following  provisions 

relating  to  the  creation  and  operation  of  the 

Corporation  for  Small  Business  Investment. 

(A)  TRAIfSFER  AND  PHASEOUT 

All  SBICs  will  have  three  months  from 
the  time  the  Corporation  notifies  the  SBA 
that  it  is  ready  to  conduct  business  to  qual- 
ify to  be  licensed  under  the  new  provisions. 
Licensees  in  good  standing  which  make  the 
required  capital  contribution  will  automati- 
cally qualify.  SBICs  which  elect  not  to  qual- 
ify and  do  not  make  the  required  contribu- 
tion will  either  liquidate  or  convert  to  non- 
SBIC  status. 

(Bl  THE  CORPORATIOW 

Purpose.— To  establish  a  Government- 
sponsored  private  corporation  financed  by 
private  capital  which  will  serve  as  a  second- 
ary market  and  warehousing  facility  for 
loans  and  investments  in  SBICs.  to  improve 
the  distribution  of  investment  capita]  avail- 
able for  small  business  concerns,  and  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  new  SBICs.  The 
Corporation  will  have  its  principal  office  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  will  be  exempt 
from  all  state  and  local  taxation,  except  for 
real  property  owned. 

The  board  of  directors 


Interim  Board.- Not  later  than  60  days 
after  enactment  of  this  legislation,  the 
President  shall  appoint  an  Interim  Board  of 
Directors  and  designate  one  member  as 
Chairman.  The  interim  board  will  consist  of 
5  members,  one  a  representative  of  small 
business,  one  an  owner  or  operator  of  small 
business,  two  who  are  representatives  of 
SBICs.  and  the  Administrator  of  the  SBA. 
The  interim  board  will  arrange  for  the  ini- 
tial offering  of  common  stock  to  the  SBICs. 

Permanent  Board.— The  permanent  board 
will  consist  of  15  directors,  nine  elected  by 
the  SBICs,  one  elected  by  the  three  trustees 
of  the  MESBIC  trust  (described  below),  and 
five  appointed  by  the  President  with  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate.  The  SBIC-elected  di- 
rectors will  serve  annual  terms,  and  the 
Presidential  appointees,  one  of  whom  will 
always  be  a  representative  of  small  business 
and  one  the  Administrator  of  the  SBA,  will 
serve  staggered  five-year  terms.  The  perma- 
nent board  will  determine  the  general  poli- 
cies of  COSBI. 

Capitalization.- For  COSBI's  initial  capi- 
talization, the  Corporation  will  undertake  a 
common  stock  offering  to  each  SBIC  to 
raise  a  minimum  of  $20  million.  The  SBIC's 
will  purchase  a  tninifnnm  number  of  shares 
on  the  following  formula  basis: 
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One  percent  of  the  SBIC's  private  capital, 
plus 

One  percent  of  the  principal  balance  of 
the  SBIC's  outstanding  SBA-guaranteed  de- 
bentures (the  Board  may  exempt  any  de- 
bentures having  maturities  of  3  months  or 
less). 

Additional  capital  may  be  raised  by  requir- 
ing those  SBICs  that  secure  financial  lever- 
age from  COSBI  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
make  a  ci^ltal  contribution  not  to  exceed 
one  percent  of  the  amount  of  that  leverage. 
Common  and  Preferred  Stocks.— COSBI 
will  issue  voting  common  stock  in  an  initial 
amount  of  100,000,000  shares.  That  maxi- 
mum amoimt  can  be  increased  or  decreased 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  holders  of  the 
outstanding  shares.  The  stiareholders  may 
also  authorize  the  issuance  of  nonvoting 
common  stock  and  nonvoting  preferred 
stock,  which  can  be  converted  into  common 
stock.  The  board  will  fix  the  par  value  of  all 
stock. 

Obligations  and  Securities.— By  a  majority 
vote  of  the  entire  Board  of  Directors, 
COSBI  is  authorized  to  issue  debt  securities 
bearing  such  terms  and  conditions  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  No  obliga- 
tions other  than  Treasury-approved  debt  se- 
curities may  be  offered  during  the  first  five 
years  of  operations. 

A  maximum  debt  to  capital  ratio  of  33  to  1 
shall  apply  to  COSBI  debt  issuances,  unless 
a  greater  ratio  is  adopted  by  SBA.  COSBI  is 
required  to  make  clear  in  language  on  these 
obligations  that  they  are  not  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  and  do  not  constitute  U.S. 
debt.  Such  securities  may  be  redeemed 
before  maturity,  and  COSBI  may  issue  sub- 
ordinated obligations  which  may  be  convert- 
ed into  common  stock.  All  COSBI  paper  will 
be  considered  exempt  securities  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission. 

As  an  emergency  "back-stop,"  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized,  subject 
to  the  prior  appropriation  of  fimds  by  Con- 
gress, to  purchase  up  to  $500  mllliotf  in 
COSBI  securities  if  the  Corporation  needs 
additional  federal  support  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  This  provision  allows  COSBI. 
like  other  Government-sponsored  enter- 
prises, to  be  deemed  an  "agency"  of  the 
United  States  and  gives  COSBI  securities 
the  investment  sUtus  of  other  federaUy 
guaranteed  obligations.  However,  both  the 
backstop  and  the  authority  provided  therein 
will  be  eliminated  after  ten  years. 

Ix)an  and  Investment  Operations.— COSBI 
may  purchase,  sell,  offer  participations  or 
pooled  interests  in,  or  otherwise  deal  in. 
SBIC  securities.  COSBI  may  guarantee  se^ 
curlties  based  on  or  secured  by  pools  or 
trusts  of  SBIC  securities. 

(C)  QDALinCATIOH  OF  SBIC'S 

COSBI  shall  adopt  criteria  for  the  qualifi- 
cation of  SBICs  to  conduct  business  with 
the  Corporation,  and  such  criteria  shall  in- 
clude the  business  reputation  of  owners  and 
management  of  SBICS.  and  the  probability 
of  their  successful  operation. 

Each  new  Ucensee  shaU  have  private  cap- 
ital of  not  less  than  $1  million,  as  Is  the  case 
under  current  SBA  regulations.  Each  SBIC 
may  purchase  COSBI  stock,  borrow  money, 
and  issue  debentures  or  other  obligations  as 
authorized  by  COSBI. 

National  Banks,  and  Federal  Reserve 
member  banks  and  non-member  Insured 
banks,  as  permitted  by  state  law,  are  au- 
thorized to  purchase  ownership  interests  in 
SBICs  up  to  an  aggregate  of  five  percent  of 
the  bank's  capital  and  surplus,  as  provided 
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for  under  the  current  exemption  from  the 
Glass-Steag&ll  Act. 

iDi   OPERATIOIfS  OP  SBIC'S 

COSBI  will  contract  with  each  SBIC  to 
govern  their  operations,  and  COSBI  will 
adopt  rules  governing  the  basic  activities  of 
SBICs.  As  under  current  law.  SBICs  are  au 
thorized  to  make  equity  investments  auid 
loans  to  small  businesses,  either  directly  or 
in  cooperation  with  other  Investors  or  lend 
ers.  The  following  six  major  regulatory  re 
strlctlons  are  also  adopted  from  current  law 

(1)  Prohibition  on  engaging  in  unlawful  or 
non-SBIC  activities. 

(2)  Prohibition  against  conflict  of  interest 
transactions. 

(3)  Prohibition  against  control  of  small 
firms. 

(4)  Restriction  of  investments  to  only 
qualified  small  businesses  and  for  a  mini 
mum  Investment  period. 

(5)  Required  diversification  of  investment 
risk,  prohibiting  an  SBIC  from  investing 
more  than  20  percent  of  its  private  capital 
in  any  one  small  business. 

<6)  Prohibition  against  Investment  in  pas 
sive  businesses,  foreign  companies,  relend 
ing  activities,  or  the  acquisition  of  real 
estate. 

COSBI  may  not  provide  more  than  ten 
percent  of  its  assets  to  any  one  SBIC.  and 
must  develop  regulations  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  loss  on  SBIC  obligations  and  adopt 
measures  to  assure  compliance.  Non-compli- 
ance may  result  In  termination  or  suspen 
sion  of  an  SBICs  license.  SBIC  loans  will  be 
exempt  from  state  usury  laws  unless  the 
state  votes  against  the  exemption  Finally. 
each  SBIC  will  be  required  to  have  annual 
financial  and  biannual  compliance  audits. 
made  by  independent  CPAs  or  by  COSBI, 
and  to  make  any  reports  to  COSBI  as  re 
quired. 

IE"  THE  MXSBtC  THCST 

The  existing  Minority  Enterprise  Small 
Business  Investment  Company  (MESBIC) 
Program,  which  provides  a  three  percent 
subsidy  on  M£SBIC  debentures,  will  essen 
tially  be  continued  by  replacing  the  SBA 
with  a  Trust  as  administrator  of  the  pro 
gram.  The  Triist  would  be  governed  by  an 
agreement  between  COSBI  and  five  trust 
ees,  three  to  be  selected  by  the  MESBIC  in 
dustry  and  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, one  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  one  to  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  COSBI  Board.  The 
Trust  will  terminate  fifty  years  after  enact 
ment. 

The  MESBIC  trustees  are  given  full  au 
thority  to  administer,  sell,  invest  and  rein 
vest  the  trust  esUte.  An  Initial  tnist  fund 
capitalization  will  occur  by  transferring  the 
regular  appropriations  for  the  MESBIC  pro 
gram  to  the  trust.  This  will  occur  for  the 
first  five  years  of  the  organization,  provid 
Ing  a  total  capitalization  of  $150  million 
SBA  would  also  transfer  to  the  triist  all  pre 
ferred  M£SBIC  stock  and  debentures  not  m 
liquidation  which  It  holds.  The  Trust  can 
purchase  preferred  stock  in  COSBI.  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  and  may  purchase  or 
guarantee  debentures  with  a  IS-year  subsidy 
of  four  points  Interest. 

>p>  AtTorrs.  RxroRTS.  juto  rsgclations 

The  SBA  will  have  review  authority  over 
the  Corporation  to  examine  all  of  Its  rules 
and  regulations  governing;  operations  of 
SBICs,  and  may  examine  all  the  books  and 
records  of  COSBI.  The  SBA  shall  report  an 
nually  to  Congress  on  these  reviews. 

COSBI's  accounts  shall  t>e  audited  annual 
ly  and  a  report  of  the  audit   will   be   fur 


nished  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  will  also  have  access  to  all  COSBI's 
books  and  records.  The  Secretary  shall  then 
make  a  detailed  report  of  the  audit  to  the 
President  and  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees within  a  6  months  of  the  end  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  COSBI's  books  and  records  will 
also  be  subject  to  audit  by  GAO  upon  the 
request  of  either  Small  Business  Committee. 
Finally,  the  t>ooks  and  records  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  SBA 
Inspector  General.  Th*  Inspector  General 
shall  also  have  audit  authority  over  the 
books  and  records  of  individual  SBICs  or 
MESBICs  if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  violated  any  regula 
tlons  governing  their  operations  or  has 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  they  have 
committed  civil  fraud  or  a  crime. 

COSBI  is  also  required  to  transmit  a 
repwrt  of  its  operations  and  activities  to  the 
President,  the  Small  Business  Committee 
and  the  SBA  as  soon  as  practicable  at  the 
end  of  each  Fiscal  Year. 

SBA  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  t>e  necessary  and  proper 
to  insure  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  ac- 
complished, and  such  shall  be  made  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  hearing  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

G'    MANAGEME14T  AND  SERVICING  OF  THE 
PORTFOLIO 

COSBI  Will  administer,  manage,  and  serv- 
ice the  SBIC  program  on  a  fee  for  service 
basis.  The  outstanding  SBA-backed  securi- 
ties, which  will  decline  as  a  percentage  of 
total  securities  over  a  ten-year  period,  will 
be  serviced  by  COSBI.  The  SBA  guarantees 
will  remain  in  effect  for  those  securities  al- 
ready issued. 

The  Administration  will  pay  an  sinnual 
service  fee  to  COSBI.  based  on  the  following 
formula. 

(1)2  percent  per  annum  of  the  average 
annual  principle  balance  outstanding  on  all 
such  securities  issued  by  licensees  in  good 
standing  and  held  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  private  investors,  or  the  Administra- 
tion, and 

i2i  3  percent  per  annum  of  the  average 
annual  balance  of  the  total  principle  and  in- 
terest due  the  Administration  from  securi- 
ties held  that  are  in  default  or  liquidation. 

>Hi   OVEKBIGHT 

The  Small  Busmess  Committees  shall  be 
afforded  access  to  all  COSBI's  books  and 
records.  GAO  shall  prepare  a  report  to  go  to 
the  Committees  which  will  review  the 
impact  that  COSBI  has  had  on  small  busi 
ness  and  SBICs,  as  well  as  the  financial  situ 
ation  of  the  Corporation. 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCain): 
S.  1421.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
positioti  of  sanctions  on  persons  who 
export,  transfer,  or  otherwise  engage 
in  the  trade  of  certain  items  In  viola- 
tion of  laws  and  regulations  imptemen- 
tating  the  Military  Technology  Con- 
trol Regime;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

GORE-MCCAIN  MISSILE  AlTD  PROLIPEKATION 
CONTROL  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Gore-McCain 
Missile  and  Proliferation  Control  Act. 
The  transfer  to  third  countries 
arotind  the  world  of  ballistic  missiles 
capable  of  delivering  weapons  of  mass 


destruction  and  of  technology  needed 
to  produce  such  missiles  is  an  assault 
on  global  security.  Recognizing  this.  In 
1987.  the  United  States  joined  with  six 
other  nations— Canada,  Japan.  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany— to  es- 
tablish the  Missile  Technology  Con- 
trol Regime  [MTCR],  which  aims  to 
prevent  such  transfers. 

The  creation  of  the  MTCR  was  an 
important  step  forward.  Nevertheless, 
transfers  of  items  and  technologies 
proscribed  by  the  MTCR  continue, 
and  it  is  clear  that  some  tough  pimi- 
tive  measures  are  needed  to  give  bite 
to  the  non-transfer  policy.  Today 
therefore,  I  am  Joining  with  my  col- 
league Senator  McCain,  to  Introduce 
the  Gore-McCain  Missile  and  Prolif- 
eration Control  Act,  as  a  way  of  meet- 
ing that  need,  A  substantially  parallel 
measure  has  already  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Howard  Berman,  as  an 
amendment  to  that  body's  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Tuesday,  it  passed  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  417  to  9. 

In  taking  this  step,  both  Senator 
McCain  and  I  wish  to  recognize  the 
work  of  Senator  Bingaman.  whose 
hearings  on  this  issue  in  the  Defense 
Industry  and  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee underscored  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion, and  who  has  already  introduced  a 
bill  of  his  own  on  this  subject,  which— 
despite  certain  differences  of  ap- 
proach—shares with  ours  the  objective 
of  expanding  the  scope  and  impact  of 
the  MTCR. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  capsule  simi- 
mary  of  our  bill. 

Our  bill  applies  to  United  States  per- 
sons, foreign  persons  from  countries 
other  than  LI>C's.  and  to  foreign  per- 
sons from  LE>C's,  United  States  per- 
sons may  not  export,  transport,  con- 
spire or  knowingly  facilitate  the 
export  or  transport  of  any  MTCR 
item,  in  violation  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  or  Export  Administration 
Act.  Foreign  persons  from  countries 
other  than  LIX;'s  may  not  export, 
transport,  coiispire  or  knowingly  facili- 
tate the  export  or  transport  of  any 
MTCR  item,  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  not  allow. 

Like  United  States  and  foreign  per- 
sons. LDC  persons  may  not  export, 
transport,  or  conspire  or  knowingly  fa- 
cilitate the  transport  or  Import  of 
MTCR  items.  In  addition,  LDC  na- 
tions may  not  import  long-range  mis- 
sile systems  for  the  delivery  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  or  equip  their 
forces  with  new  or  additional  missile 
systems  or  other  weapon  delivery  sys- 
tems configured  to  use  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

United  States  persons  may  be  denied 
export  licenses,  contracts  with  the 
U.S.  Government,  procurement  of 
products  or  services  from  the  U.S. 
Ooverrunent.  Foreign  persons  from  na- 
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tions  which  are  not  LDC's  may  be 
denied  the  transactions  listed  above, 
and  may  be  prohibited  from  importing 
any  product  or  service  Into  the  United 
States. 

In  addition,  in  cases  where  an  LDC  is 
importing  MTCR  items  or  long-range 
missile  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or  is 
equipping  its  forces  with  new  or  addi- 
tional missile  systems  or  other  weap- 
ons delivery  systems  configured  to  use 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  then: 
Such  nations  can  be  denied  any  form 
of  technical  assistance  in  aviation, 
electronics,  missiles,  or  space  systems 
or  equipment  imder  the  control  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  or  the  transfer  of 
any  such  technologies.  In  addition, 
they  may  be  prohibited  from  import- 
ing into  the  United  States  any  or  all 
items  relating  to  aviation,  electronics, 
missiles,  or  space  systems  or  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  the  President  who  makes  these 
determinations.  He  may  also  draw  a 
distinction  between  repeated  and  de- 
stabilizing offenses  on  the  one  hand, 
and  initial  and  nondestabilizing  of- 
fenses on  the  other.  In  the  former 
case,  the  maximum  penalty  may 
apply;  in  the  latter  case,  penalties  are 
restricted  to  transactions  relating  to 
aviation,  electronics,  missiles,  or  space 
systems.  Penalties  apply  over  a  range 
of  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  5 
years. 

Sanctions  proscribing  procurement 
may  be  waived  upon  certification  by 
the  President  that  the  product  or  serv- 
ice which  would  otherwise  be  blocked 
is  essential  to  the  national  security; 
that  there  is  no  other  source  of 
supply;  and  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  the  end  user.  In  any  event,  the  puni- 
tive elements  of  the  bill  do  not  take 
effect  for  6  months  after  enactment, 
in  order  to  allow  a  reasonable  mini- 
mimi  period  of  time  for  the  closing  out 
of  preexisting  contracts.  Sanctions 
would  not  be  invoked  in  cases  where 
transfers  have  been  properly  licensed 
by  other  MTCR  governments. 

Finally,  the  administration  is  re- 
quired to  detail  and  assess  the  efforts 
of  all  foreign  countries  to  acquire  and 
produce  long-range  missile  systems 
and  destabilizing  offensive  aircraft, 
and  the  efforts  of  Communist  coun- 
tries to  aid  or  abet  other  nations  in 
their  efforts.  Similar  information  is  re- 
quired on  all  companies  that  have  pro- 
vided or  continue  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries.  Such  in- 
formation in  a  report,  however,  is  not 
required  if  it  would  jeopardize  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  or 
compromise  sensitive  intelligence  op- 
erations. 

We  believe  this  is  a  balanced  and 
well-crafted  approach  to  the  problem. 
It  does  not  make  foreign  policy;  it 
backs  up  the  policy  that  has  already 
been  made.  Mr.  President,  with  per- 
mission, I  also  wish  to  include  for  the 


record  a  statement  by  Senator 
McCain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Gore-McCain  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1421 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentativea    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TnTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gore- 
McCain  Missile  and  Proliferation  Control 
Act". 

8KC.  2.  POLICY. 

(a)  In  GiaiERAL.— It  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures— 

(1)  to  discourage  the  proliferation,  devel- 
opment, and  production  of  the  weapons,  ma- 
terial, and  technology  necessary  and  intend- 
ed to  produce  or  acquire  missiles  that  can 
deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

(2)  to  discourage  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries from  aiding  and  abetting  any  states 
from  acquiring  such  weapons,  material  and 
technology; 

(3)  to  strengthen  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  and  other  aspects  of  the 
United  States  control  regime  to  prohibit  the 
flow  of  United  States  materials,  equipment. 
and  technology  that  would  assist  countries 
In  acquiring  the  ability  to  produce  or  ac- 
quire missiles  that  can  deliver  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  including  missiles,  war- 
heads and  weaponization  technology,  tar- 
geting technology,  test  and  evaluation  tech- 
nology, and  range  and  weapons  effect  meas- 
urement technology; 

(4)  to  discourage  private  companies  in 
non-Communist  countries  from  aiding  and 
abetting  any  states  in  acquiring  such  mate- 
rial and  technology:  and 

(5)  to  monitor  closely  the  development, 
sale,  acquisition,  and  deployment  of  mis- 
sUes,  destabilizing  offensive  aircraft,  and 
other  weapons  delivery  systems  which  can 
be  used  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  to  make  every  effort  to  discourage 
such  activity  when  such  delivery  systems 
seem  likely  to  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  MtTLTILATEKAL  DlWXJMACY.— The 

United  States  should  seek  to  pursue  the 
policy  described  in  subsection  (a)  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  effective  through 
multilateral  diplomacy. 

(c)  UifUATKRAL  AcTioHS.— The  United 
States  retains  the  right  to  and  should  take 
unilateral  actions  to  pursue  the  objectives 
in  subsection  (a)  until  such  multilateral  ef- 
forts prove  effective  and.  at  that  time,  to 
support  and  enhance  the  multilateral  ef- 
forts. 

SEC  1.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  MlSSILf  TECHNOLOGY 
CONTROL  REGIME. 
(a)    DETKRMIXATIOIf    BY    TRK    PRKSIOENT.— 

Whenever  there  is  reliable  evidence,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President— 
( 1 )  that  a  United  SUtes  person— 

(A)  is  exporting,  transferring,  or  otherwise 
engaged  In  the  trade  of  any  MTCR  item  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  38  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2778)  or  section  5  or  6  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404  or 
2405),  or  any  regulations  issued  under  any 
such  provisions, 

(B)  Is  conspiring  to  or  attempting  to 
engage  in  such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 
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(C)  Is  knowingly  faciUUtlng  such  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  by  any  other  person,  or 

(2)  that  a  foreign  person— 

(A)  Is  exporting,  transferring,  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  any  MTCR  item  for 
which  an  export  Ucense  would  be  denied  if 
such  export,  transfer,  or  trade  were  subject 
to  those  provisions  of  law  and  regulations 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (IX A), 

(B)  Is  conspiring  to  or  attempting  to 
engage  in  such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 

(C)  is  knowingly  faciUUtlng  such  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  by  any  other  person,  or 

(3)  that  a  less  developed  state  or  entity— 

(A)  is  importing  B4TCR  items  or  long- 
range  missile  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or 

(B)  is  eqiUpping  its  forces  with  new  or  ad- 
ditional missUe  systems  or  other  weapons 
delivery  systems  configured  to  use  weapons 
of  mass  destruction, 

then,  subject  to  subsection  (c),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  impose  not  less  than  one  of  the 
applicable  sanctions  described  in  subsection 
(b). 
(b)  Samctions.— 

(1)  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  United 
States  person  under  subsection  (a)  are  the 
following: 

(A)  Denying  such  United  States  person  all 
export  licenses  under  section  38  of  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act  (22  VJB.C.  2778)  and  sec- 
tions 5  and  6  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404  and  2405). 

(B)  Prohibiting  all  contracting  with,  or 
procurement  of  any  products  and  services 
from,  such  United  States  person  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(C)  In  a  case  in  which  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  under  subsection 
(a)  is  an  initial  violation  and  is  nondestabi- 
lizing, the  sanctions  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  apply,  but  only 
with  respect  to  MTCR  Items. 

(2)  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  foreign 
person  under  subsection  (a)  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  Denying  the  issuance  of  any  export  li- 
cense under  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778)  or  section  5  or 
section  6  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404.  2405)  if  such 
foreign  person  is  the  designated  consignee 
or  end-user  in  the  application  for  such 
export  license  or  if  the  President  has  reason 
to  believe  that  such  foreign  person  will  ben- 
efit from  the  issuance  of  such  export  li- 
cense. 

(B)  Prohibiting  all  contracting  with,  or 
procurement  of  any  products  and  services 
from,  such  foreign  person  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(C)  Prohibiting  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  product  or  service  of 
such  foreign  person. 

(D)  In  a  case  in  which  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  under  subsection 
(a)  is  an  initial  violation  and  is  nondestabi- 
lizing, the  sanctions  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  apply,  but  only 
with  respect  to  MTCR  items. 

(3)  The  President  shaU  take  appropriate 
steps  to  dissuade  less  developed  states  or  en- 
tities from  developing  and  deploying  desta- 
bilizing offensive  missiles.  Whenever  the 
President  determines  that  such  missiles  can 
be  used  by  a  non-MTCR  country  to  deliver 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  one  or  more  of 
the  following  sanctions  shall  be  applied  to  a 
sUte  or  entity  under  subsection  (a): 

(A)  Denying  or  reducing  all  technical  as- 
sistance relative  to,  and  denying  transfer  of 
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all  or  selected  technology  in,  aviation,  elec 
tronlcs.  missiles,  or  space  systems  or  equip- 
ment under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(B)  Prohibiting  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  all  or  selected  items  of 
aviation,  electronic,  missile,  or  space  sys 
tems  or  equipment. 

(4)  Sanctions  shall  be  Imposed  under  this 
section  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2  years 
and  not  more  than  S  years. 

(c)  WAivra.— The  President  may  waive  the 
imposition  of  sanctions  on  a  person  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a  product  or 
service  If  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con 
gress  that— 

( 1 )  the  product  or  service  Is  essential  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

<2)  such  person  is  a  sole  source  supplier  of 
the  product  or  service,  the  product  or  ser%- 
Ice  Is  not  available  from  any  alternative  reli 
able  supplier,  and  the  need  for  the  product 
or  service  cannot  be  met  in  a  timely  manner 
by  improved  manufacturing  processes  or 
technological  developments;  and 

<3)  the  end-user  of  such  product  or  service 
is  the  United  States  Government. 

(d)  Ihappucability  to  Formgn  Pctsons 
LacKHSKB  BY  AW  MTCR  CouwTRY  -If  a  for 
eign  person  has  been  Issued  an  export  li 
cense  by  the  government  of  an  MTCR  coun 
try  under  any  provision  of  law  of  such  coun- 
try similar  to  a  provision  of  law  or  regula 
tions  referred  to  In  subsection  ( a  )(1  x  A  i  and 
such  foreign  person  is  a  national  of  such 
country  or.  in  the  case  of  a  business  entity, 
is  established  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  such 
country,  subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  exporting,  transferring,  or 
other  trading  activity  covered  by  such 
export  license. 

(e)  Ejtbctivz  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEl  4.  REPORTS  ON  THE  PROLIFERATION  ot 
LONG-RA.NGE  .MISSILE  AND  DEMTABI 
LIZING  OFFXNSIVE  AIRCRAFT 

(a)  Reports.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
and  every  180  days  thereafter,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Majority 
Leader  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli 
gence  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  report  described  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Coirrnrrs  or  Report.— (1)  Each  report 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  detail  the 
efforts  of  all  foreign  countries  to  acquire 
long-range  mlssUes  and  destabilizing  offen- 
sive aircraft,  and  to  acquire  the  material 
and  technology  to  produce  and  deliver  such 
weapons,  together  with  an  assessment  of 
the  present  and  future  capability  of  those 
countries  to  produce  and  deliver  such  weap- 
ons. 

(2)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall  In- 
clude an  assessment  of  whether  and  to  what 
degree  any  Conununlst-bloc  country  has 
aided  or  abetted  any  foreign  country  In  its 
efforts  to  acquire  weapons  systems,  materi- 
al, and  technology  described  In  paragraph 
(1). 

(3)  Each  such  report  shall  also  list- 

(A)  each  company  which  in  the  past  has 
aided  or  abetted  any  foreign  country  in 
those  efforts;  and 


iBi  each  company  which  continues  to  aid 
and  abet  any  foreign  country  In  those  ef- 
forts, as  of  the  date  of  the  report. 

i4i  Such  report  shall  also  include  an  as- 
sessment as  to  whether  any  company  listed 
m  paragraph  ( 3  ><  A )  or  ( 3 )( B )  aware  that  the 
assistance  provided  was  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  long-range  missile  or  offensive 
aircraft. 

i5)  E;arh  report  under  this  subsection 
.shall  provide  any  confirmed  or  credible  In- 
telligence or  other  information  that  any 
non-Communist  country  has  aided  or  abet- 
ted any  foreign  country  in  those  efforts, 
either  directly  or  by  selling  such  missiles  or 
aircraft  or  by  facilitating  the  activities  of 
the  companies  listed  in  paragraph  (3)<A)  or 
I  3x8).  but  took  no  action  to  halt  or  discour- 
age such  activities 

(c)  Interpretation.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion— 

( 1 )  requires  the  disclosure  of  information 
in  violation  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress  or  otherwise  alters, 
modifies,  or  supersedes  any  of  the  authori 
ties  contained  therein,  or 

(2 1  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
President  to  disclose  any  information 
which,  in  his  judgment,  would  seriously— 

lAi  jeopardizes  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States, 

iBi  undermine  existing  and  effective  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  policy  objectives  outline  In 
section  2;  and 

'C>  compromise  sensitive  intelligence  op- 
erations, with  resulting  grave  damage  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  Slates. 

id)  Excluded  iNroRMATiON.— If  the  Presi- 
dent, consistent  with  subsection  (c)(2).  de- 
cides not  to  list  any  company  or  countries  in 
that  part  of  the  report  required  under  para- 
graphs i3)  and  i5i  of  subsection  (b)  which 
would  have  been  listed  otherwise,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  include  that  fact  in  that  report, 
and  his  reasons  therefor. 

SE«     S    REVIEW  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF 
(  ERTAIN  LICENSE  APPLIC  ATIONS. 

Section  6(ai<5>  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  use.  App.  2405<a)(5)i 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  The  Secretary  shall  refer  all  li- 
cense applications  for  the  export  of  missile 
equipment  and  technology  that  is  not  con- 
tained on  the  United  States  Munitions  List 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  m  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.". 

SE(    «  DEFINITIONS 
For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  'United  States  person" 
means  "United  States  person"  as  defined  in 
section  16(2)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  use.  App.  2415(2)); 

(2)  the  term  "foreign  person"  means  any 
person  other  than  a  United  States  person; 

(3>  the  term  'person"  means  a  natural 
person  as  well  as  a  corporation,  business  as- 
sociation, partnership,  society,  trust,  any 
other  nongovernmental  entity,  organization, 
or  group,  and  any  governmental  entity  oper- 
ating as  a  business  enterprise,  and  includes 
the  singular  and  plural  of  such  natural  per- 
sons and  entities,  and  any  successors  of  such 
entitles; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries, where  it  may  be  impossible  to  Identify 
a  specific  governmental  entity,  "person" 
shall  mean  all  activities  of  that  government 
relating  to  the  development  or  production 
of  any  technology  affected  by  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime,  plus  all  activi- 
ties of  that  government  affecting  the  devel- 
opment or  production  of  aircraft,  electron- 
ics, and  space  systems  or  equipment; 


(5)  the  term  "otherwise  engaged  In  the 
trade  of"  means,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
export  or  transfer,  to  be  a  freight  forwarder 
or  designated  exporting  agent,  or  a  consign- 
ee or  end  user  of  the  item  to  be  exported  or 
transferred; 

(6)  the  term  "MTCR  item"  means  any 
Item  listed  in  the  Equipment  and  Technolo- 
gy Annex  of  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime  which  was  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada,  FYance,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  on  April  7, 
1987,  and  In  accordance  with  which  the 
United  States  Government  agreed  to  act  be- 
ginning on  April  16.  1987;  and 

(7)  the  term  "less  developed  states"  does 
not  include  auiy  member  of  the  political 
organs  of  NATO,  any  member  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organization,  Austria,  Aus- 
tralia, Israel.  Japan,  New  Zealand,  or  Swit- 
zerland. 

SE(    7  RE<;lLATORY  AITHORITY 

The  President  may  issue  such  regulations, 
licenses,  and  orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act.* 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  year  we  have  seen  a  long 
series  of  new  articles  discussing  the 
transfer  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
nuclear  warfare  technology  to  the  de- 
veloping world.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  seen  a  similar  stream  of  articles 
talking  about  the  development  of  new 
long-range  missile  systems  and  the 
transfers  of  fighter-bomber  aircraft 
that  can  deliver  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  legislation  to 
fight  this  trend  toward  proliferation 
that  establishes  tight  controls  on  U.S. 
manufacturers,  that  discourages  other 
Western  and  developed  states  from 
transferring  such  technology,  and  that 
discourages  developing  states  from  ac- 
quiring, deploying,  and  using  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  we  need  actions,  rather  than 
words. 

The  Gore-McCain  Act  is  intended  to 
provide  such  action.  It  is  the  product 
of  close  cooperation  with  Congress- 
man Berman  in  the  House,  and  of 
prior  work  by  all  our  staffs  with  that 
of  Senator  Bingaman. 

It  is  designed  to  complement  the  leg- 
islation that  already  exists  to  halt  nu- 
clear proliferation.  It  is  designed  to 
complement  the  legislation  to  halt  the 
proliferation  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  contained  in  the  biUs  put 
l)efore  the  Senate  by  Senators  Dole 
and  Pnx,  and  which  I  helped  formu- 
late and  cosponsored.  It  is  designed  to 
complement  the  bill  to  strengthen  the 
missile  technology  control  regime  set 
forth  by  Senator  Bingamam,  and  which 
I  have  also  cosponsored. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Gore,  Senator 
Bingaman.  and  I  share  the  goal  of 
helping  to  create  the  kind  of  interlock- 
ing legislation  that  will  allow  us  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  next  major 
problem  in  arms  control:  Blocking  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  the  Third  World. 
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The  bin  does  more  than  strengthen 
the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime,  which  is  the  prinuu^  focus  of 
Senator  Bingaman's  bill.  It  sends  a 
clear  signal  to  all  buyer  and  seller 
states,  including  those  in  the  develop- 
ing world,  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  apply  the  same  idnd  of 
sanctions  to  anyone  who  seeks  missiles 
to  deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
that  it  will  apply  to  anyone  who  seeks 
those  weapons. 

The  reasons  for  this  bill  are  all  too 
clear  from  today's  news,  and  there 
have  been  a  host  of  news  and  intelli- 
gence reports  focusing  on  these  prob- 
lems during  the  last  year.  Each  of 
these  reports  has  made  it  clearer  that 
the  pace  of  proliferation  in  long-range 
missiles  and  other  weapons  systems 
that  can  be  used  for  the  delivery  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  becom- 
ing faster  than  we  have  previously 
feared. 

Recent  events  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  should  not  wait  to  introduce 
such  legislation,  and  that  we  need  to 
make  it  clear  to  both  the  exporters  of 
long-range  offensive  weapons,  and  the 
importers,  that  the  United  States  has 
the  will  and  courage  to  force  foreign 
firms  and  entities  to  make  a  clear 
choice  between  the  limited  profits  to 
be  made  from  proliferating  the  tools 
of  mass  destruction,  and  access  to  U.S. 
technology  and  the  American  market. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  cur- 
rent arms  race  in  the  developing  world 
can  lead  to  the  death  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  and  the  creation 
of  millions  of  refugees.  We  have  seen 
that  far  too  many  of  the  world's 
poorer  states  are  willing  to  mortgage 
their  future  by  spending  far  more 
than  they  can  afford  on  conventional 
arms. 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  we  to  take 
firm  action  to  establish  suitable  deter- 
rents to  persuade  coimtries  from  im- 
porting such  weapons  and  technology, 
and  suitable  deterrents  to  indigenous 
efforts.  We  need  to  have  the  courage 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  problem 
is  one  which  primarily  affects  less  de- 
veloped states,  and  which  must  be  tar- 
geted toward  those  states  that  are 
seeking  new  weapons  delivery  systems 
of  the  kind  whose  primary  purpose  is 
to  deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
situation  will  be  horribly  worse  if 
more  and  more  less  developed  states 
indulge  in  an  arms  race  in  long-range 
missiles,  in  long-range  bombers,  in 
chemical  weapons,  in  biological  weap- 
ons, in  nuclear  weapons,  and  in  the 
kind  of  advanced  conventional  weap- 
ons that  can  be  used  to  cripple  nation- 
al economies  and  infrastructures. 

I  have  discussed  these  developments 
in  detail  in  a  forthcoming  article  in 
the  Strategic  Review,  which  I  request 
be  reprinted  in  full  in  the  Record. 
This  article  makes  it  clear  that  this 


kind  of  arms  race  Is  not  a  matter  of 
nationalism,  prestige,  or  sovereign 
rights.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-destruc- 
tion and  genocide.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
legitimate  trade,  it  is  literally  a  matter 
of  merchants  of  death. 

I  caimot  believe  that  a  world  filled 
with  regional  conflicts,  and  new  and 
ancient  hatreds,  can  survive  such  pro- 
liferation. There  simply  are  too  many 
regimes  whose  leadership  is  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  other  states  as  it 
is  to  the  fate  of  their  own  people. 
Given  the  economic  and  political  pres- 
sures on  the  developing  world,  even 
today's  most  stable  regimes  may  be  re- 
placed with  tomorrow's  extremists. 

Today's  limited  steps  towards  prolif- 
eration may  be  replaced  with  a  race  to- 
wards every  possible  form  of  prolifera- 
tion. The  end  result  is  virtually  certain 
to  be  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  genocide.  If  not  tomor- 
row, or  next  year,  during  the  next 
decade  or  the  decade  after  that. 

Even  if  we  in  the  United  States,  the 
West,  or  the  First  and  Second  Worlds, 
can  escape  the  direct  costs  of  such  an 
arms  race,  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
stant threat  it  will  pose  to  our  strate- 
gic interests,  our  military  forces,  and 
eventually  to  our  populations.  The 
world  is  now  a  very  small  place,  and 
every  advance  in  weapons  is  making  it 
smaller.  It  would  be  an  unsF>eakable 
tragedy  if  we  were  to  resolve  the  ten- 
sions between  East  and  West  only  to 
see  them  reoccur  in  the  Third  World. 

This  is  why  I  believe  we  need  to  act 
quicldy  and  decisively  on  this  bill,  the 
Bingaman  bill,  and  on  the  bills  that 
Senators  Dole  and  Pell  have  put 
down  ralating  to  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons.  The  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  threatens 
our  very  future,  and  we  cannot  let 
short-term  expediency  blind  us  to  that 
fact. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  previously 
mentioned  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aii,icle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Prouteration  in  THE  1990s:  The  Implica- 
tions  FOR  American  Policy   and   Force 

Planning 

(By  Senator  John  McCain) 

It  is  not  easy  to  predict  America's  future 
strategic  priorities.  Even  the  strongest 
trends  can  be  upset  by  unexpected  political, 
economic,  and  military  events.  No  one,  for 
example,  predicted  Glasnost  or  Peristroika, 
or  the  events  in  China.  No  one  predicted  the 
intensity  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  In  Af- 
ghanistan, or  the  length  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
War.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  U.S.  will  face  major  security  prob- 
lems with  proliferation  in  the  1990s,  and 
that  these  problems  will  have  a  very  differ- 
ent character  from  the  proliferation  prob- 
lems of  the  past. 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.  needs  to  take  a  new 
approach  to  the  subject  of  proliferation.  It 
needs  to  stop  dealing  with  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and 
missiles  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  and  to  deal 


with  all  the  major  causes  of  proliferation  in 
an  integrated  way.  It  needs  to  take  a  long 
term  approach  to  proliferation,  rather  than 
one  of  short  term  expediency.  It  needs  to 
stop  distinguishing  between  "good"  prollfer- 
ators  and  "bad"  prollferators,  and  realize 
that  the  problem  affects  the  entire  develop- 
ing world.  Finally,  it  needs  to  consider  how 
to  redesign  its  own  force  posture  in  an  era 
where  power  projection  is  likely  to  become 
steadily  more  important,  but  the  term  "low 
intensity  combat"  is  certain  to  become  little 
more  than  a  misnomer. 

THE  CHANGING  NATURE  OF  PROLIFERATION 

Proliferation  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  if  it 
were  driven  by  whatever  military  develop- 
ment appears  most  threatening  at  a  given 
moment.  The  two  forms  of  proliferation 
that  has  attracted  the  most  attention 
during  the  last  year  have  been  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  and 
the  efforts  of  many  developing  countries  to 
acquire  long  range  missiles.  Both  forms  of 
proliferation  represent  very  serious  dangers, 
and  major  changes  in  the  capabilities  of  less 
developed  states,  but  they  are  only  part  of  a 
much  broader  process: 

In  spite  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  states  like  Argentina,  Brazil.  India, 
and  Pakistan  are  making  major  advances  to- 
wards developing  a  nuclear  weapons  capabil- 
ity. There  also  are  strong  indications  that 
some  of  the  most  advanced  developing  na- 
tions are  now  fully  familiar  with  the  design 
and  manufacturing  of  enhanced  radiation  or 
neutron  weapons,  enhanced  yield  fission 
weatx>ns,  and  thermonuclear  or  fusion 
weapons.  Further,  laser  isotope  separation 
and  centrifuge  methods  of  enrichment  are 
becoming  far  more  practical,  as  are  various 
other  methods  of  obtaining  fissUe  materials. 

Long  range  surface-to-surface  missiles 
have  a  special  technical  glamour,  but  the 
proliferation  of  long  range  offensive  aircraft 
is  equally  important.  Aircraft  like  the  Tor- 
nado and  Su-24,  and  the  spread  of  refueling 
capability,  is  doubling  and  tripling  the 
strike  range  of  developing  countries.  If 
these  same  aircraft  were  used  to  deliver  nu- 
clear weapons  in  one-way  missions,  they 
could  fly  several  thousand  miles.  Manned 
aircraft  also  offer  the  advantage  that  they 
do  not  require  advanced  targeting  and  mis- 
sile testing  systems,  and  are  likely  to  be  far 
more  accurate  under  operational  conditions 
than  missiles.  Further,  most  developing 
countries  do  not  have  the  kind  of  air  de- 
fense systems  that  offer  more  than  mtnimni 
capability  against  low  altitude  penetrators. 

Conventional  weapons  have  repeatedly 
shown  since  World  War  II  that  they  can 
produce  all  the  damage  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  The  most  lethal  single  struggle 
in  modem  times  has  been  the  civil  struggle 
in  Cambodia,  where  the  Pol  Pot  regime  deci- 
mated the  Cambodian  people.  The  Afghan 
conflict  has  produced  millions  of  refugees. 
Conventional  arms  transfers  have  also  im- 
posed a  crippling  burden  on  many  develop- 
ing states,  virtually  halting  their  economic 
development  or  efforts  to  increase  per 
capita  income.  And.  the  basic  character  of 
conventional  arms  transfers  is  changing 
radically.  The  spread  of  precision  guided 
weapons  is  giving  a  wide  range  of  countries 
the  ability  to  strike  at  key  economic  facili- 
ties such  as  refineries,  desalinization  plants, 
and  power  plants,  as  well  as  aircraft  and 
ships. 

THE  FORCES  DRIVINC  PROLIFERATION  IN  THE 
THIRD  WORLD 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  proliferation 
in  the  Third  World  Is  becoming  a  major 
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challenge  to  world  peace.  While  any  list  of 
the  nations  Involved  In  the  prolUeratlon  of 
nuclear,  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
delivery  systems,  and  •smart"  conventional 
weapons  Is  necessarily  speculative,  no  region 
tn  the  world  seems  free  of  states  that  are  at 
least  Investigating  new  forms  of  prolifera 
tlon.  Table  One  provides  a  rough  indication 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  Involved, 
given  the  number  of  countries  that  are  now 
reported  or  suspected  to  either  be  develop- 
ing such  weapons  or  have  actually  deployed 
them. 

Many  of  the  nations  listed  In  Table  One 
are  doubtful,  and  others  are  only  Investigat 
Ing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  for  defen- 
sive or  deterrent  purposes.  It  is  totally  unre 
alistic.  however,  to  rely  on  the  hope  that 
such  efforts  will  remain  limited  to  research 
or  a  contingency  capability,  or  will  simply 
end  in  some  form  of  deterrence. 

TABli  1 -THE  CURRENT  STATE  Of  PROLIFERATION  IN  THE 
DEVELOPING  KVORLD 
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Twice  this  century,  the  First  and  Second 
worlds  have  demonstrated  how  rapidly  re- 
gimes can  change  from  democracies  to  ruth- 
less authoritarian  aggressors  and  that  mis- 
calculation can  escalate  into  global  conflict. 
Further,  while  the  Geneva  Convention  has 
often  been  reported  to  have  been  successful 
In  blockii\g  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
untU  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  there  have  been 
eighteen  other  reported  or  suspected  uses  of 
lethal  chemical  weapons  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I. 

The  long  list  of  conflicts  In  the  developing 
world  since  World  War  II  has  already  shown 
that  post-colonial  era  is  filled  with  pre-colo- 
nial  tensions  and  hatreds  that  can  turn  into 
major  wars,  and  that  a  long  list  of  new  ten- 
sions and  hatreds  have  arisen  which  are  of 
equal  seriousness. 

No  region  in  the  developing  world  is  free 
of  some  form  of  clvU  or  national  conflict. 
The  fighting  in  El  Salvador,  in  Cambodia,  in 
the  Spanish  Sahara.  In  Angola  and  Mozam 
bique,  and  in  Afghanistan  is  simply  the 
most  Immediate  and  visible  sign  of  such  con 
flicts.  The   Arab- Israeli  conflict.   Iran  Iraq 


War,  and  India-Pakistan  conflicts  may  be 
quiet  for  the  moment,  but  these  states  we 
now  the  centers  of  both  a  conventional  arms 
race  and  the  new  race  for  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

If  proliferation  becomes  heavily  institu- 
tionalized in  the  Third  World,  no  developing 
state  will  t>e  able  to  stand  aside  if  a  rival 
acts,  or  be  able  to  ignore  any  advance  in  a 
rival's  capability.  Uke  the  arms  race  be- 
tween East  and  West,  developing  states  will 
be  forced  to  develop  a  full  spectrum  of  dif- 
ferent weapons  and  a  capability  to  deliver 
such  weapons  at  a  wide  range  of  different 
levels  of  escalation. 

There  is  a  very  real  risk  that  developing 
states  will  repeat  all  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  arms  race  under  conditions 
that  are  even  less  stabilizing  and  that  create 
far  more  risk.  Developing  states  have  not 
been  through  the  grim  experience  of  two 
world  wars.  They  are  generally  far  closer  to 
their  rivals,  have  fewer  checks  and  balances 
within  their  leadership,  and  will  be  unable 
to  afford  the  scale  of  forces  necessary  to 
remove  any  Incentive  for  first  strikes  or  pre- 
emptive strikes. 

Stability  will  at  best  consist  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction,  but  on  a  far  more  fragile 
and  stable  level.  Most  developing  states 
offer  a  few  highly  lucrative  targets,  and 
many  are  "one  bomb"  countries,  where  a 
strike  on  the  capital  or  some  key  population 
center  could  virtually  decimate  the  state's 
ruling  and  technical  elite.  Once  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  are  widely  deployed,  it  is 
virtually  certain  that  some  crisis  will  occur 
that  will  trigger  the  use  of  such  weapons 
during  the  decades  that  follow. 

There  Is  also  a  substantial  risk  that  many 
developing  states  will  react  to  the  current 
mix  of  uncoordinated  and  leaky  efforts  to 
control  proliferation  with  the  kind  of  covert 
effort  that  is  most  difficult  to  control.  l)oth 
in  peacetime  and  In  a  conflict. 

During  peacetime,  suspicion  can  be  worse 
than  reality.  The  risk  that  a  rival  has  the 
ability  to  rapidly  produce  advanced  nerve 
agents  or  biological  weapons,  or  one  or  two 
"basement"  nuclear  bombs,  can  lead  to 
covert  efforts  by  a  small  cadre  that  is  virtu- 
ally isolated  from  the  normal  process  of  the 
state.  This  is  the  kind  of  wea[>ons  develop- 
ment and  production  effort  that  can  easily 
get  out  of  control,  both  technically  and  po- 
litically. 

Once  a  crisis  occurs,  nations  with  covert 
capabilities  will  face  the  risk  their  rival 
could  assemble  and/or  deploy  weapons  first. 
They  will  face  the  risk  of  attacks  on  a  limit- 
ed number  of  production,  storage,  and  deliv- 
ery system  targets,  and  of  the  political 
shock  of  having  a  rival  be  first  to  announce 
the  possession  of  such  weapons  first.  There 
will  be  an  equally  strong  temptation  to  use 
such  weapons  first,  or  even  take  advantage 
of  the  technical  nature  of  biological  and  nu- 
clear weapons  to  deliver  such  weapons  cov- 
ertly. Further,  there  already  seem  to  have 
been  cases  where  chemical  weapons  have 
been  released  to  terrorists,  and  the  use  of 
proxies  to  deliver  such  weapons  will  often 
seem  an  attractive  option. 

Nations  with  more  overt  capabilities  wUl 
face  the  problem  of  whether  to  let  their 
rivals  deploy  their  forces  and  disperse  their 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  key  deliv- 
ery systems.  Preemptive  attacks  on  air  bases 
and  missile  sites  will  be  particularly  attrac- 
tive, but  so  will  attacks  on  the  casernes  and 
rear  areas  of  land  forces.  It  will  often  be 
tempting  to  strike  at  conventional  forces 
and  threaten  escalation  to  attacks  on  popu- 
lation centers  if  the  target  country  retali- 


ates. It  is  highly  likely  that  false  alarms  will 
trigger  escalation  or  counter-escalation,  and 
efforts  to  take  defensive  action  can  easily 
lead  to  mass  panic. 

By  and  large,  this  process  of  proliferation 
will  favor  extremist  states  with  autocratic 
leaders.  The  more  moderate  and  democratic 
developing  states  are  likely  to  show  consid- 
erable restraint  and  caution.  History  tells 
us,  however,  that  this  restraint  will  often  be 
Interpreted  as  weakness.  It  also  tells  us  that 
radicals  and  autocrats  are  wUllng  to  take  ex- 
treme risks  In  launching  surprise  or  sudden 
attacks. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there 
are  good  proliferators  and  bad  proliferators. 
While  there  are  a  few  special  cases  like 
Israel,  with  stable  democratic  regimes  and  a 
degree  of  vulnerability  that  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  developing  a  suitable  deter- 
rent, many  of  today's  stable  or  democratic 
regimes  may  well  have  a  very  different  char- 
acter In  the  future.  Most  developing  states 
face  deep  internal  political  and  economic 
problems,  and  the  era  of  military  and  radi- 
cal coups  is  far  from  over.  Given  the  fact 
that  proliferation  is  a  problem  that  not  only 
affects  the  world  today,  but  which  will  con- 
tinue to  face  it  indefinitely,  no  one  can 
afford  to  bet  the  future  on  the  current  po- 
litical character  of  any  developing  state. 

The  developed  states  also  have  no  Immu- 
nity from  the  consequences  of  proliferation. 
Neither  the  West  nor  the  Elast  can  sifford  to 
Ignore  the  process  of  proliferation  within 
less  developed  states.  Quite  aside  from  the 
moral  and  ethical  Issues  Involved,  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War  has  already  demonstrated  that  the 
West  can  easily  be  dragged  Into  Third 
World  conflicts  which  are  anything  but 
"low  Intensity",  which  affect  vital  Western 
interests,  and  which  Involved  both  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  long-range  preci- 
sion guided  weapons. 

The  Falklands  conflict  has  demonstrated 
that  sudden  shifts  In  Third  World  politics 
can  drag  a  Western  state  Into  Third  World 
conflicts  involving  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  smart  weapons,  and  the  Afghan 
conflict  has  shown  that  developed  states 
can  initiate  the  use  of  weapons  of  msiss  de- 
struction In  conflicts  Involving  developing 
countries.  Although  Soviet  forces  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets 
used  both  chemical  weapons  and  long  range 
missiles  before  they  left,  and  the  Republic 
of  Afghanistan  has  since  used  Soviet  sup- 
plied Scud  missiles  on  its  own. 

THZ  GROWING  RISKS  IN  THE  PROLIPXRATtON  OF 
CHEMICAI.  WCAPONS 

Today's  problems  with  chemical  weapons 
are  only  halting  first  steps  in  the  process  of 
proliferation  In  comparison  with  the  kind  of 
problems  we  will  face  in  the  future.  Chemi- 
cal agents  vary  sharply  in  lethality,  and 
their  effectiveness  Is  heavily  dependent  on 
how  well  they  are  weaponlzed,  on  targeting 
capabilities,  and  on  the  ability  to  predict 
weather  conditions. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  most  developing 
countries  showed  little  or  no  Interest  In 
chemical  agents  of  any  kind.  Those  that  did 
show  an  interest  in  chemical  weapons  were 
largely  content  with  a  limited  capability  to 
produce  weapons  like  mustard  gas.  They 
had  little  knowledge  of  targeting,  weather, 
detection,  and  protection,  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  organize  the  kind  of  specialized 
branches  in  their  forces  necessary  to  deliver 
chemical  weapons  against  static  or  maneu- 
verable  military  targets. 

The  Iran-Iraq  War,  however,  has  triggered 
a  broad  arms  race  in  both  chemical  and  bio- 
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logical  weapons.  Iraq  showed  that  chemical 
weapons  could  be  used  against  sUtic  mili- 
tary targeU.  against  the  rear  area  of  attack- 
ing forces,  and  even  against  forces  near  the 
front  lines  during  periods  Iraqi  forces  were 
on  the  offensive. 

The  Iran-Iraq  War  also  provided  the 
Third  World  with  a  case  study  In  how  to  or- 
ganize chemical  forces,  in  the  kind  of  chemi- 
cal agenU  required,  in  the  need  of  solving 
targeting  and  weather  prediction  problems, 
and  in  the  ways  in  which  "conventional" 
weapons  systems  could  be  adapted  to  deliver 
chemical  agents.  Iraq  showed  that  leas  de- 
veloped countries  can  develop  chemical 
weapons  in  binary  form,  and  in  forms  which 
can  be  delivered  by  terrorists,  arUUery,  mul- 
tiple rocket  lauiKhers,  and  aircraft.  It  pro- 
vided the  Third  World  with  a  case  study  in 
the  relative  advantages  of  different  chemi- 
cal agents,  and  in  the  value  of  chemical 
agents  as  a  terror  weapon. 

The  end  result  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War  is 
that  many  of  the  larger  or  more  advanced 
developing  countries  feel  they  have  little 
other  choice  than  to  develop  a  contingency 
capabUlty  to  produce  persistent  and  non- 
persistent  nerve  gases,  some  of  which  are 
ten  times  more  lethal  per  ounce  than  mus- 
tard gas. 

Developing  states  will  probably  continue 
to  develop  stockpiles  of  mustard  gas  because 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  manufacture  and 
deploy,  and  has  sufficient  peraistence  to 
overcome  most  short  term  defensive  ncAS- 
ures.  They  also,  however,  can  be  expected  to 
manufacture  blood  agents  like  hydrogen  cy- 
anide (AC),  and  cyanogen  chloride  (CK). 
They  also  can  be  expected  to  go  beyond 
nerve  agents  like  Tabun  (GA)  and  Sarin 
(OB),  and  to  produce  advanced  nerve  agents 
like  Soman  (GD)  and  VX.  The  deployment 
•f  V  agents  will  be  particularly  important 
because  they  kill  through  skin  absorption, 
•s  well  as  inhalation. 

Regardless  of  public  declarations  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  already  clear  that  many  such 
states  feel  they  have  no  other  choice.  They 
feel  they  cannot  trust  their  major  rivals 
enough  to  allow  them  the  lead  time  they 
can  gain  if  they  can  carry  out  a  unilateral 
covert  effort.  They  cannot  afford  the  risk  of 
finding  out  in  a  crisis  that  a  rival  can 
threaten  the  use  of  such  weaporu  without 
their  being  able  to  retaliate. 

The  current  state  of  progress  in  the  Third 
World  in  developing  improved  chemical 
weapons  Is  classified,  but  it  is  obvious  from 
unclassified  testimony  to  Congress  that 
many  major  developing  countries  have 
begun  to  examine  both  the  technology  nec- 
essary to  produce  nerve  agents  and  the 
problems  in  weaponization.  As  time  goes  on, 
such  states  are  certain  to  examine  ways  of 
developing  the  kind  of  near  real  time  weath- 
er monitoring  and  targeting  capability  nec- 
essary to  use  such  weapons  effectively. 

The  basic  technical  literature  necessary  to 
make  effective  military  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  is  well  known  and  readily 
avaUable.  The  USSR  has  provided  such  lit- 
erature in  the  past  as  part  of  its  technology 
transfer  and  training  packages  on  artillery 
and  missiles,  and  the  key  U.S.  Aimy  field 
manuals  on  the  subject,  that  were  written  in 
the  19608.  are  unclassified.  The  same  target- 
ing systems  used  to  iiaprove  the  targeting  of 
conventional  weapons  can  be  readily  adapt- 
ed to  delivering  chemical,  biological,  and  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Many  developing  states  already  have  all 
the  meteorological  skills  needed  to  provide 
weather  and  wind  prediction  over  the  bat- 
tlefield, and  weather  satellites  can  be  used 
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to  provide  coverage  over  urban  areas  and 
rear  area  targets.  Many  Third  World  inteUl- 
Kence  services  and  terrorist  movements  al- 
ready have  sufficient  communications  to 
provide  more  precise  weather  data,  and  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  develop  remote  sensors 
that  can  be  deployed  in  peacetime,  and  trig- 
gered to  provide  real  time  data  in  a  crisis. 

Iraq  showed  that  Third  World  countries 
can  quickly  find  ways  to  develop  relatively 
simple  binary  warheads  and  bombs  that  can 
be  rapidly  filled,  stored  in  rear  areas,  and 
deployed  with  relaUve  safety.  It  has  shown 
that  long  range  artillery  weapons  and  multi- 
ple rocket  launchers  make  excellent  deliv- 
ery systems  that  can  deliver  large  amounU 
of  chonical  agents  in  relatively  short  peri- 
ods of  time,  and  at  ranges  up  to  40  kilome- 
ters. 

Iraq  also  showed  that  a  wide  range  of  con- 
ventional bombs  can  be  adapted  for  chemi- 
cal use,  and  that  it  U  relatively  easy  to 
produce  new  ones.  This  allows  a  single  fight- 
er to  carry  thousands  of  pounds  of  chemical 
weapons,  versus  hundreds  for  a  missile  or 
artillery  shell,  and  such  weapons  are  almost 
ideally  suited  for  the  kind  of  low  altitude 
delivery  that  ensures  maximum  aircraft  sur- 
vival. A  fighter  can  penetrate  air  defenses 
and  over  the  target  at  very  low  altitudes, 
without  having  to  maneuver  to  attack  a 
target  with  any  precision,  and  can  even  lob 
such  weapons  into  the  target  area  at  near 
stand-off  ranges  from  most  short  range 
ground-based  air  defenses. 

It  is  virtually  certain  that  several  develop- 
ing states  will  soon  have  all  the  technology 
to  greatly  Improve  on  the  Iraqi  experience 
in  terms  of  more  precise  fuzing  and  better 
mixing  and  dispersal  for  its  artillery  war- 
heads and  boabs— changes  that  can  easUy 
double  or  triple  the  operational  effective- 
ness of  chemical  weapons. 

MiasUe  warheads  usiiw  chemical  agents 
are  already  in  development,  and  Iraq  may 
already  have  such  missile  warheads.  While 
today's  missiles  cannot  carry  a  great  deal  of 
chemical  agent,  and  most  are  too  inaccurate 
to  have  high  lethality  even  against  air  base 
targets,  they  all  can  be  used  as  effective 
terror  weapons  against  population  centers 
and  key  economic  area  targets.  Further,  any 
country  can  quickly  adapt  civil  cargo  air- 
craft, and  partictilarly  tanker  configurable 
aircraft,  to  spray  chemical  weapons  over  an 
urban  target.  Any  developing  country  that 
has  studied  the  literature  on  chemical  weap- 
ons is  already  aware  that  any  civil  airliner 
can  be  adapted  as  a  covert  delivery  system 
that  could  carry  massive  amounts  of  chemi- 
cal weaponry. 

IHK  KVKN  MOKE  LBTHAL  THREAT  POSEB  BY 
BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 


These  problems  will  become  far  more  seri- 
ous when  developing  states  develop  effective 
biological  weapons.  Even  if  one  ignores  the 
growing  long  term  threat  of  biological  engi- 
neering and  the  manipulation  of  DNA.  the 
facilities  needed  to  produce  today's  biologi- 
cal weapons  are  substantially  easier  to  con- 
ceal than  those  for  the  production  of  chemi- 
cal weapons,  although  they  require  a  consid- 
erable effort  and  considerable  sophistica- 
tion. An  effective  weapons  effort  requires 
hundreds  of  liters  of  agent.  This  requires 
special  fermentation  facilities  for  mass  pro- 
duction, elaborate  precautions  in  terms  of 
sterility  and  personnel  protection  during 
manufacture  and  weaponization,  and  spe- 
cialized warheads  or  dispersal  systems. 

Unfortunately,  however,  much  of  the 
technology  involved  is  dual  use  technology 
with  far  fewer  traceable  antecedents  than 
chemical  or  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  1972 
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Biological  and  Toxic  Weapons  Convention, 
which  Is  the  key  agreement  affecting  most 
developing  states,  has  no  provisions  for  in- 
spection or  verification.  Developing  sUtes 
also  face  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  cul- 
tures needed  to  produce  the  most  c<Hnmonly 
weaponlzed  infectious  agents:  anthrax,  chol- 
era, plague.  Q  fever,  tularemia,  and  viral  en- 
cephalomyelitides.  The  same  is  true  of 
toxins  such  as  blue-green  algal  toxins,  botu- 
linum  toxins,  enterotoxins.  ridn,  saxitoxin 
and  tetrodotxMdn. 

The  lethality  of  such  weapons  can  be  U- 
lustrated  by  comparing  them  to  VX  nerve 
gas,  one  of  the  most  lethal  of  all  poison 
gases.  Anthrax,  which  is  one  of  the  easiest 
biological  weapons  to  produce,  is  nearly 
U>0%  fatal  when  a  human  being  Is  exposed 
to  as  few  as  8,000  spores.  While  the  amount 
of  material  required  for  effective  weaponiza- 
tion is  classified,  it  seems  likely  that  An- 
thrax can  be  weaponlzed  in  a  way  »*»»>  is  at 
least  one  hundred  times  more  lethal  per 
kilogram  of  payload  than  VX  gas.  The 
lethal  doses  for  botulinal  toxins  are  even 
smaller.  The  estimated  dose  for  S0%  letha- 
lity in  human  beings  is  only  50  milUonths  of 
a  gram,  and  it  is  1,000  to  10,000  times  more 
lethal  than  VX  gas. 

These  technical  data  must  be  kept  in  per- 
spective. Biological  agente  have  never  been 
tested  in  combat.  It  Is  dlfflciUt  to  get  any- 
thing approaching  the  operaUonal  lethality 
from  given  agents  that  their  maTimiiw.  leth- 
ality might  indicate,  and  it  may  be  difficult 
for  developing  sUtes  to  achieve  operational 
lethaUUes  from  a  given  wwlght-volume  of 
today's  biological  weapons  that  are  more 
than  two  to  ten  times  those  of  VX  without 
extensive  experimentaUon  with  Uve  ani- 
mals. Achieving  anything  approaching  the 
optimal  dispersal  of  biological  agente  is  dif- 
ficult, parUcularly  at  high  speeds.  Biological 
weapons  require  careful  attenUon  to  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  the  amount  of  sun 
light. 

Biological  agente  also  do  not  offer  leas  de- 
veloped countries  the  capability  that  non- 
persistent  chemical  agente  offer  In  terms  of 
the  ability  to  support  offoislves  by  attacks 
on  troops  near  or  at  the  front  line.  While 
such  agente  do  not  produce  infectious  dis- 
eases except  on  contact  with  the  actual 
agent,  it  is  not  possible  to  control  the  spread 
of  such  agente  as  precisely  as  that  of  chemi- 
cal weapons.  Biological  agente  do.  however, 
offer  a  highly  lethal  means  of  attacking 
rear  areas.  Some,  such  as  Tularemia,  also 
offer  the  ability  to  produce  large  scale  inca- 
pacity, rather  than  killing  mechanisms,  al- 
though Tularemia  is  30-60%  fatal  if  it  is  not 
treated.  Such  agente  can  disrupt  the  entire 
rear  area  of  an  army,  or  produce  large  scale 
panic  in  a  city. 

Nevertheless,  biological  weapons  are  likely 
to  be  far  more  effective  than  chemical 
agente  when  they  are  packaged  into  the 
comparatively  small  payloads  of  most  sur- 
face-to-surface missUes.  The  one  case  exam- 
ple of  biological  weapons  affecting  human 
beings  is  scarcely  reassuring.  The  Soviet  ac- 
cident at  Sverdlovsk  in  April.  1979  released 
only  about  10  kilograms  of  dry  Anthrax 
spores  Into  the  air.  This  still  contaminated 
an  area  with  a  2-3  mile  radius,  and  Soviet 
efforts  at  aerial  spraying.  dislnfecUon  with 
steam  and  hypochlorite.  decontaminaUon. 
and  immunization  were  comparatively  inef- 
fective. Even  though  the  release  was  con- 
fined to  the  Southwest  area  of  the  dty,  and 
was  scarcely  optimal  from  a  weapons  point 
of  few,  several  hundred  people  died  and 
there  seem  to  have  been  a  total  of  at  least 
1.000  infections. 
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Biological  weapons  alao  lend  themselves  to 
single  nights  or  sorties  over  urban  areas  or 
rear  areas  where  fighters  or  heavy  cruise 
missiles  can  spray  small  amounts  of  agent  to 
produce  an  effect  over  a  very  wide  area. 
They  are  ideal  for  covert  or  terrorist  deliv 
ery.  A  U.S.  Army  experiment  in  the  1950s 
found  that  chemical  material  exactly  slmi 
lar  to  Anthrax  spores  in  size  and  weight 
could  be  scattered  over  the  commuters 
moving  into  Grand  Central  Station  in  New 
York  during  rush  hour,  and  spread  the 
chemical  over  a  large  part  of  greater  New 
York  without  those  affected  sensing  any 
thing  unusual. 

In  one  field  trial,  a  harmless  powder  of 
cadmium  sulfide  was  disseminated  in  parti 
cles  of  two  microns  In  diameter  from  a  ship 
traveling  16  kilometers  offshore.  About  200 
kilograms  were  disseminated  while  the  ship 
traveled  a  distance  of  260  kilometers  and 
they  covered  aui  area  of  over  75,000  square 
kilometers.  Even  allowing  for  the  loss  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  virulence  due  to  fac 
tors  like  wind  and  heat,  the  same  particles 
would  have  been  lethal  over  an  area  of  5,000 
to  20,000  square  kilometers  if  they  had  been 
a  biological  weapon.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  highly  lethal  nerve  agent  would  only 
have  covered  50  to  150  square  kilometers 

This  kind  of  attack  with  biological  weap 
ons  could  confront  the  victim  of  an  attack 
with  a  situation  where  it  could  not  clearly 
identify  an  attacker,  and  where  a  terrorist 
group  or  third  nation  could  exploit  regional 
tensions  and  appear  to  make  another  nation 
seem  the  attacker.  Biological  agenU  can 
also  be  disseminated  by  being  attached  to 
grenades  and  other  light  weapons  and 
achieve  considerable  lethality  with  relative- 
ly limited  amounts  of  agent. 

Further,  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  the 
possibility  that  some  nation  would  be  irre 
sponsible  enough  to  use  a  biological  weapon 
that  continued  to  spread  infection  by  con 
tact  l)etween  its  initial  victims  and  people 
who  were  not  directly  exposed  to  the  agent 
UN  studies  performed  as  early  as  the  late 
IBflOs  showed  that  only  ten  tons  of  a  bacte 
riologlcal  agent  could  cover  an  area  as  large 
as  100,000  square  kilometers  with  a  death 
rate  of  up  to  50%.  In  contrast,  a  one  mega- 
ton bomb  affects  an  area  up  to  300  square 
kilometers.  Such  a  biological  weapon  could 
also  result  in  epidemics  or  establish  a  new 
endemic  disease  in  a  given  region. 

If  this  threat  sounds  exaggerated,  it  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  in  1957.  a  new 
strain  of  flu  hit  Czechoslovakia,  then  a 
nation  of  14  million.  The  resulting  pandem 
Ic  produced  1.500.000  reported  cases  of  flu 
and  a  total  estimated  2.500.000  cases.  Nearly 
50%  of  this  total  Consisted  of  members  of 
the  work  force,  and  the  average  loss  in  work 
days  was  six  days  per  individual.  A  lethal  in 
fectious  plague  for  which  a  given  society 
was  not  fully  prepared  would  be  infinitely 
more  dangerous. 

TKE  CKAWGIKO  THHKAT  OF  NUCLKAR 
PROLiraLATION 

The  future  risks  of  nuclear  proliferation 
are  leas  dear  than  those  of  the  proliferation 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  US 
policy  has  strongly  opposed  proliferation 
since  President  Fords  speech  of  October. 
1976.  and  the  world  has  established  a  much 
stronger  mix  of  safeguards  than  those  that 
cover  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
These  Include  the  Nuclear  Non  Prolifera 
tion  Act  of  1978.  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  IAEA  safe 
gards,  nuc!e«r  vaw\tci  guHtelUieB.  and  ran- 
ous  bilateral  cooperation  agreements.  The 
Congress     has     also     legislated     relatively 


strong  sanctions  against  proliferation,  in- 
cluding the  Symlngton-Olenn  amendments, 
which  cut  off  U.S.  economic  and  military 
aid.  and  strong  controls  on  technology 
transfer. 

This  mix  of  safeguards  is  scarcely  leak 
proof",  but  it  has  certainly  slowed  down  the 
nuclear  weapons  efforts  of  many  of  the 
countries  listed  in  Table  One.  and  forced 
the  others  to  either  keep  their  bombs  in  the 
basement  or  preserve  some  degree  of  plausi- 
ble denial.  In  spite  of  India's  explosion  of  a 
nuclear  device  in  1974.  no  developing  nation 
has  overtly  claimed  to  have  developed  a  nu- 
clear bomb  since  the  PRC  became  a  nuclear 
power.  Nuclear  proliferation  also  remains 
far  more  costly  and  difficult  than  acquiring 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

At  the'  same  time,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  uranium  ore  is  relatively  easy  to 
acquire,  and  that  many  potential  prolifera 
tors  have  nuclear  reactors  that  can  be  used 
for  weapons  production  purposes.  Advances 
in  centrifuge  and  laser  enrichment  are 
making  it  easier  to  acquire  fissile  material, 
as  are  advances  in  Plutonium  proce.ssing. 
These  same  enrichment  methods,  and  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  technology,  are 
also  making  it  easier  to  develop  a  limited 
numt)er  of  nuclear  weapons  using  covert  fa 
cilities. 

This  raises  serious  questions  about  what 
will  happen  in  an  era  where  states  develop 
and  stockpile  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons, and  where  nations  like  India  and  Paki 
Stan  are  making  only  minimal  efforts  to 
conceal  their  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  Incentives  to  have  the  most  ad- 
vanced weapon  of  mass  destruction  are  very 
different  in  a  world  where  rival  states  have 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  than  in  a 
world  where  few  states  have  any  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  As  a  result,  a  number  of 
the  natiorLs  shown  in  Table  One  may  well 
move  from  research  to  contingency  capabil- 
ity. Others  may  covertly  stockpile  nuclear 
warheads. 

Iran  and  Iraq,  lor  example,  both  attempt 
ed  to  revive  their  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment efforts  as  a  result  of  the  Irsm  Iraq 
War.  Even  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Argentina  did  little  to  slow  down  Argenti 
na  s  effort.  Pakistan  has  pressed  ahead  with 
Its  effort,  and  there  are  growing  reports 
that  India  not  only  has  developed  a  weap 
ons  capability,  but  is  exploring  enhanced 
yield  and  radiation  fission  weapons  and 
fusion  weapons. 

Similar  pressures  may  revive  interest  in 
less  advanced  forms  of  radiation  weapons. 
Rsuliological  weapons  have  not  been  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  concern  since  the  early  1970s, 
but  they  are  prtu'tical  as  lx)th  military  and 
terrorist  weapons,  and  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  slates  have  Plutonium  or  other 
material  that  could  t>e  made  into  lethal  par 
ticulates.  Similarly,  a  developing  state 
might  be  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  creating 
a  nuclear  bomb  using  lower  levels  of  enrich- 
ment, even  if  this  meant  using  a  much 
larger  device,  and  unpredictable  yields. 

It  is  premature  to  sound  any  new  warn 
ings  about  a  nuclear  anred  crowd.  It  is 
Panglossiar  'o  assume  that  the  barriers  to 
nuclear  proiueration  will  be  anywhere  as  ef- 
fective in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past  If  similar  barriers  are  not  estab- 
lished to  the  proliferation  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  The  motives  that  drive 
nations  to  proliferate  apply  regardless  of 
the  precise  form  proliferation  takes,  and  the 
action  any  iwMon  takes  to  M^ulre  one  typ« 
of  weapon  of  mass  destruction  will  directly 
interact  with  the  actions  other  nations  take 


to  acquire  other  types  of  weapons.  If  suita- 
ble control  efforts  do  not  take  place,  It  Is  all 
too  possible  that  we  will  see  a  three  cor- 
nered arms  race  to  acquire  chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  nuclear  weapons  in  many  parts  of 
the  developing  world. 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  LONG  RANGE  MISSILES  AND 
OTHER  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 

The  proliferation  of  advanced  delivery 
systems  is  still  another  aspect  of  prolifera- 
tion. It  is  important  to  note  that  many  de- 
veloping states  already  have  delivery  sys- 
tems that  can  be  used  to  deliver  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  IISS.  JCSS.  and  SIPRI  re- 
ports indicate  that  these  include  Afghani- 
stan. Egypt.  Iran,  Iraq.  Libya.  North  Korea. 
the  PDYR.  Syria,  and  the  YAR. 

THf  GLOBAL  SPREAD  Of  LONG-RANGf  BALLISTIC  MISSILES 
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Many  current  or  former  Soviet  arms  cli- 
ents have  FROG  rockets  and  Scud  missiles. 
As  Iraq  has  shown,  the  Scud  can  be  modi- 
fied for  use  at  ranges  of  up  to  900  kilome- 
ters. While  it  ts  scarcely  advanced  missile 
system,  it  is  accurate  enough  to  deliver 
chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  weapons 
against  city-sized  targets.  Syria  already  has 
an  advanced  short  range  Soviet-made 
system,  the  SS-21.  and  the  PRC  is  widely  re- 
ported to  l>e  developing  an  "M"  series  of 
long  range  missiles,  at  least  In  part  for 
export  purposes. 

A  number  of  developing  nations,  including 
Argentina.  Brazil.  Iran.  Iraq.  India.  North 
Korea.  Pakistan.  South  Africa,  Taiwan— are 
working  on  more  advanced  missile  systems. 
Some  are  working  on  missiles  with  ranges  of 
over  1.000  kilometers.  A  few  nations,  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya,  have  either  bought 
such  advanced  missile  systems  or  are  at- 
tempting to  acquire  them. 

The  problem  with  these  weapons  efforts  is 
that  they  are  fundamentally  different  In 
character  from  other  weapons  acquisition 
efforts  in  the  developing  world.  Many  other 
delivery  systems  can  be  used  to  deliver 
weapons  of  maoB  destruction.  Lons  range 
missiles  with  conventional  warheads  can  be 
used  as  terror  weapons  against  enemy  cities. 


air  bases,  and  the  rear  areas  of  military 
forces.  Nevertheless,  the  surface-to-surface 
missiles  now  deployed  in  the  developing 
world  lack  the  accuracy  and  advanced  con- 
ventional warheads  to  have  any  major  mili- 
tary effect  unless  they  are  equipped  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Regardless  of 
any  national  denials  to  the  contrary,  the 
value  of  these  systems  lies  almost  solely  in 
the  Implicit  or  explicit  threat  that  they  will 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

This  makes  controlling  the  proliferation 
of  long  range  missiles  another  key  part  of 
any  effective  effort  to  control  the  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  They  are  symbols  of 
proliferation,  and  every  time  a  developing 
state  develops  or  buys  such  weapons,  it  is 
taking  another  destabilizing  action  that 
triggers  the  broader  process  of  proliferation 
that  is  now  taking  place  in  the  developing 
world. 

It  Is  equally  important,  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  offensive  aircraft  can  be  at 
least  as  effective  In  delivering  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Unlike  missiles,  aircraft 
are  "self-targeting".  They  can  carry  pay- 
loads  some  five  to  ten  times  larger,  and  they 
have  far  more  flexibility  in  carrying  awk- 
ward payloads.  They  also  can  fly  delivery 
patterns  that  make  it  far  easier  to  deliver 
chemical  and  biological  agents,  and  can 
offset  their  weapons  delivery  to  achieve  op- 
timal results  in  terms  of  prevailing  weather 
conditions.  In  many  developing  states,  air- 
craft also  offer  a  substantially  higher  over- 
all level  of  operational  readiness  and  reli- 
ability than  missiles. 

The  added  vulnerability  of  aircraft  is 
often  more  apparent  than  real.  Older  air- 
craft, which  generally  have  to  be  flown  at 
relatively  high  altitudes,  are  vulnerable  to 
the  air  defenses  of  developing  states.  How- 
ever, developing  states  generally  lack  effec- 
tive surveillance  and  warning  coverage,  and 
the  kind  of  airborne  and  land  based  air  de- 
fenses that  have  a  high  probability  of  kill 
against  a  few  low  flying  attackers.  Virtually 
all  developing  states  depend  on  a  high 
degree  of  strategic  warning  for  even  mini- 
mal defense  capability.  An  attacker  may 
face  serious  problems  In  flying  the  large 
numbers  of  successful  sorties  necessary  to 
make  effective  use  of  conventional  weapons, 
but  faces  little  risk  of  losing  an  aircraft 
when  only  a  few  scattered  sorties  are  re- 
quired. 

Accordingly,  the  transfer  of  advanced 
strike  aircraft  such  as  the  Tornado  or  Su- 
24.  can  have  a  serious  destabilizing  effect  if 
the  developing  nation  involved  is  sufficient- 
ly extreme  or  radical  to  use  such  aircraft  to 
deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
recent  Soviet  transfer  of  Su-24  aircraft  to 
Libya  is  a  case  In  point.  Coupled  to  the 
transfer  of  refueling  capability,  Libya  has 
been  provided  with  a  delivery  platform  that 
can  reach  Israel,  most  moderate  Arab  states, 
most  of  Libya's  potential  adversaries  in 
Africa,  and  even  Italy  and  France.  While 
Libya  probably  oould  not  achieve  a  signifi- 
cant miUtary  effect  if  It  attempted  to  use  its 
Su-24s  to  deliver  conventional  ordnance,  it 
could  achieve  far  more  significant  political 
and  military  effects  If  It  used  them  to  deliv- 
er chemical  weapons. 

The  risks  inherent  In  such  arms  transfers 
make  It  almost  as  important  to  monitor  the 
transfer  of  offensive  aircraft  as  to  take  steps 
to  halt  the  proliferation  of  long  range  offen- 
sive missiles.  Depending  on  the  country  in- 
volved, the  transfer  of  offensive  aircraft  can 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  process  of  pro- 
liferation. While  It  is  impractical  and  coun- 
terproductive to  try  to  halt  the  transfer  of 


all  advanced  dual  capable  delivery  systems, 
there  will  be  many  cases  where  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  do  so  because  of  the  par- 
ticular regime  involved. 

The  same  constraints  need  to  be  applied 
to  the  technology  necessary  to  weaponize 
chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  weapons. 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  affect  the  transfer 
of  delivery  systems  like  artillery  weapons 
and  multiple  rocket  launchers  to  the  devel- 
oping world.  Some  22,000  modem  artillery 
weapons  and  MRIis  were  transferred  to  the 
developing  world  during  1980-1987,  and 
total  world-wide  inventories  of  suitable 
weapons  are  well  In  excess  of  100,000. 

While  artillery  weapons  and  multiple 
rocket  launchers  lack  the  glamour  of  mis- 
siles and  advanced  aircraft,  they  can  deliver 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  high 
voluune  and  with  great  accuracy  at  ranges  of 
up  to  40  kilometers.  In  many  areas  In  the 
developing  world,  this  range  is  also  suffi- 
cient to  reach  major  population  centers  and 
rear  areas. 

Similarly,  nothing  can  be  done  to  control 
the  transfer  of  less  advanced  attack  aircraft. 
About  2.500  such  aircraft  were  transferred 
to  the  developing  world  during  1080-1987. 
Most  have  sufficient  range  for  a  developing 
state  to  reach  the  capital  or  major  popula- 
tion centers  of  its  immediate  neighbor,  and 
It  is  important  to  reiterate  that  any  major 
passenger,  transport,  or  tanker  aircraft  can 
be  modified  to  spray  or  disperse  chemical 
and  biological  agents,  or  even  carry  a  crude 
or  low  enrichment  nuclear  device. 

What  can  be  done  is  to  carefully  Identify 
the  subsystems  and  technology  needed  to 
provide  efficient  weaponlzation  of  chemical 
and  biological  agents.  This  will  Include  spe- 
cialized fuzing,  storage  vessels,  spray  and 
dispersal  systems,  and  other  technologies. 
The  exact  effect  of  such  controls  on  the 
weaponlzation  process  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine without  further  research,  but  efforts 
to  track  and  control  the  transfer  of  such 
technology  will  at  a  minimum  help  to 
expose  proliferating  coimtries  and  It  may 
help  to  fiuther  discourage  proliferation. 

"SMART  WEAPONS"  AND  THE  END  OP  LOW 
INTENSITY  CONTLICT 

The  final  change  In  the  process  of  prolif- 
eration that  must  be  considered  In  the  1990s 
Is  the  shift  In  the  overall  conventional  capa- 
bilities of  developing  states.  A  great  deal  of 
Western  literature  regarding  developing 
states  still  talks  about  the  low  intensity 
combat.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  peoples  of 
Afghanistan,  Angola,  Cambodia.  Ethiopia, 
Iran,  and  Iraq  would  be  particularly  im- 
pressed within  the  distinction.  It  also  Is 
hard  to  determine  why  the  U.S.  or  any 
other  Western  nation  should  treat  the  risks 
Inherent  in  engaging  a  developing  state  with 
himdreds  of  modem  Jet  aircraft  and  thou- 
sands of  tanks  as  "low  intensity  combat". 

The  plain  tmth  is  that  the  arms  race  In 
the  developing  world  has  reached  a  level  In 
many  cases  where  It  can  produce  as  much 
devastation  as  any  "high  Intensity"  conflict 
In  the  developed  world.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  this  arms  race  interacts  with  the 
arms  race  in  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
a  number  of  alarming  ways. 

The  first  such  form  of  interaction  is  that 
many  of  the  same  imbalances  occur  In  the 
conventional  capabilities  of  rival  developing 
states  that  occur  in  the  capability  of  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact.  These  inevitably  create 
incentives  to  create  some  form  of  deterrent 
or  counterforce  using  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. With  few  exceptions,  intense  con- 
ventional arms  races  almost  Inevitably 
create  at  least  some  level  of  effort  to  devel- 


op   chemical,    biological,    and/or    nuclear 
weapons. 

The  second  form  of  interaction  results 
from  the  fact  that  developing  states  face 
substantially  more  economic  problems  in  ac- 
quiring, sustaining,  and  modernizing  large 
conventional  forces  than  developed  states. 
By  and  large.  It  is  relatively  cheap  to  ac- 
quire weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  an  al- 
ternative to  expenditures  on  conventional 
weapons.  This  is  particularly  true  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons. 

The  third  form  of  interaction  results  from 
the  fact  that  as  developing  states  acquire 
other  forms  of  smart  or  highly  lethal  con- 
ventional ordnance,  they  also  acquire  the 
capability  to  attack  vital  economic  and  in- 
frastructure targets.  Such  targets  include 
water  facilities,  power  plants,  refineries,  key 
Industrial  plants,  and  the  other  vital  nodes 
In  a  given  developing  economy.  Such  targets 
are  often  also  considerably  more  critical 
than  In  developed  states.  Power  and/or 
water  failures  may  often  lead  to  substantial 
loss  of  human  life.  Many  key  industrial  and 
export  facilities  involve  long  lead  time 
equipment  that  may  take  years  to  fully  re- 
place. The  end  result  may  be  a  substantial 
loss  of  total  natioiuU  income. 

The  resulting  process  of  escalation  will 
vary  by  country  and  region,  but  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War  has  already  shown  that  there  is  a 
clear  interaction  between  conventional  esca- 
lation and  the  escalation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  It  also  repeatedly  showed 
that  efforts  to  create  firebreaks  and  barriers 
to  attacks  on  civil  targets  broke  down  when 
either  side  came  under  military  pressure. 

In  the  future,  this  third  form  of  interac- 
tion may  be  driven  by  the  proliferation  of 
much  longer  range  missiles  with  smart  or 
more  lethal  warheads.  For  example,  the 
proliferation  of  today's  cruise  missQes  would 
allow  effective  long  range  attacks  on  critical 
economic  facilities  with  little  or  no  warning. 
The  proliferation  of  fuel  air  explosive  weap- 
ons, smart  mines,  and  more  lethal  anti-ship 
missiles  are  similar  cases  In  point.  All  could 
be  used  to  achieve  serious  enough  damage 
to  trigger  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  retaliation. 

The  final  form  of  interaction  is  the  risk 
that  the  Involvement  of  developed  states  in 
conventional  combat  in  support  of  their  de- 
veloping friends  and  allies  may  well  lead  ad- 
versary states  to  threaten  or  actually  use 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  ways  that 
threaten  to  sharply  and  explosively  expand 
what  start  as  regional  or  local  conflicts. 
U.S.,  European,  or  Soviet  forces  operating  in 
support  of  a  developed  state  could  easily 
become  the  target  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction through  either  overt  or  covert 
attack.  The  Iran-Iraq  War  has  already 
posed  this  risk,  and  even  more  threatening 
cases  are  certain  to  arise  in  the  future. 

Further,  the  Involvement  of  developed 
states  may  be  indirect.  A  developing  nation 
may  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction  which 
affect  raw  materials  and  resources  which 
are  vital  to  the  West.  A  developing  nation 
may  use  such  weapons  when  it  targets  areas 
with  large  numbers  of  nationals  from  devel- 
oped nations.  Once  conflict  escalates  to  the 
level  where  a  state  is  willing  to  use  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  or  attack  the  most  vital 
interests  of  an  opposing  state,  virtually  any 
target  is  free  game.  A  developing  state  may 
even  calculate  that  such  escalation  will 
serve  Its  interests  either  by  forcing  external 
help  in  ending  a  conflict  or  by  escalating  a 
conflict  to  the  point  where  a  nation  like  the 
U.S.  will  be  forced  to  disengage.  It  is  a  rela- 
tively thin  line  that  separates  such  a  use  of 
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weapons  of  maias  destruction  from  blowing 
up  an  embassy,  a  Martne  Corps  barrack£.  or 
a  passenger  airline. 

THB  IMPUCATIOHS  OF  PROLirHUTION  FOR  US 

The  U.S.  cannot  unilaterally  block  the 
move  towards  proliferation  In  the  develop- 
ing world.  In  fact,  no  foreseeable  combma 
tlon  of  developed  and  developing  states  can 
hope  to  create  a  mix  of  barriers  that  will 
somehow  put  the  Oenie  back  In  the  bottle 
The  U.S.  can.  however,  take  the  lead  in 
making  the  world  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem,  in  setting  an  example  for 
other  states,  and  in  using  its  economic  and 
technological  power  to  fight  proliferation 
It  also  can  adapt  its  force  planning  and 
strategy  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
character  of  power  projection  will  change 
radically  over  the  next  few  decades. 

If  the  U.S.  is  to  accomplish  these  goals,  it 
is  going  to  have  to  adopt  the  following  poll 
cies: 

It  is  going  to  have  to  take  the  risk  of  pro 
liferation  seriously,  not  just  use  rhetoric  or 
pass  exhortative  legislation.  It  Is  going  to 
have  to  use  a  mix  of  public  exposure,  diplo 
matic  pressure,  and  sanctions,  and  to  give 
priority  to  minimizing  the  overall  risk  of 
proliferation  over  immediate  regional  and 
bilateral  concerns.  It  must  stop  trying  to 
target  individual  or  terrorist  countries,  and 
deal  with  all  of  the  countries  that  are  shap 
Ing  the  problem. 

It  is  going  to  have  to  treat  proliferation  as 
a  long  term  problem  which  must  be  dealt 
with  in  terms  of  cumulative  risk,  not  on  a 
case  by  case  basts.  It  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  do  everything  possible  to  halt 
proliferation,  but  then  minimize  the  scale  of 
proliferation  when  It  becomes  inevitable  It 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  risks  of 
proliferation  rarely  lie  in  an  immediate 
crisis,  but  rather  in  the  continuing  risk  of 
an  unanticipated  crisis  or  change  in  govern 
ment  producing  a  catalytic  increase  in  the 
pace  of  proliferation,  or  a  sudden  escalation 
to  the  actual  use  of  weapons  of  mass  de 
struction. 

The  US.  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  proliferation  as  a  whole,  not 
simply  with  whatever  aspect  of  proliferation 
risks  cause  an  Immediate  crisis.  This  means 
creating  a  mix  of  Interlocking  policy  and 
legislation  that  deals  with  chemical,  biologi 
cal.  and  nuclear  weapons,  and  with  missiles 
and  other  deatablllzlng  delivery  systems.  In 
the  short  term,  this  means  that  the  legisla 
tion  now  pending  before  the  Congress  to 
strenthen  sanctions  against  selling  and  ac 
quiring  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
and  offensive  missiles,  must  be  passed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  going  to  have  to  engage  in  a  process 
where  It  often  will  be  at  odds  with  its 
friends  and  allies  over  Individual  issues  and 
cases,  and  where  it  must  mix  the  use  of  bi 
lateral  and  multilateral  diplomacy  with  ef 
forts  by  International  organizations.  It  1^ 
impossible  to  predict  the  precise  course  this 
diplomatic  effort  will  take,  but  it  is  already 
clear  that  unless  the  U.S.  Is  willing  to  accept 
the  cost  of  tension  and  debate.  Its  policies 
and  actions  will  be  Ineffective 

It  is  going  to  have  to  accept  the  cost  of 
"discriminating"  against  less  developed 
states  to  the  extent  that  it  will  be  their  ef 
forts  to  proliferate  that  will  be  the  prime 
targets  of  its  actions.  The  debates  over  the 
NPT  have  shown  that  this  inevitably  will 
lead  to  charges  that  the  US,  Is  mterfertng 
in  the  sovereign  risfati  of  other  states,  and  a 
host  of  similar  complaints.  US  policy  must. 
however,  be  iMsed  on  the  de  facto  principal 


that  nations  do  not  have  a  right  to  prolifer- 
ate weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  control  such 
proliferation. 

It  Is  going  to  have  to  reexamine  the  tech 
nology  of  proliferation  to  examine  the  inter 
action  between  the  technologies  required  to 
produce  and  deliver  different  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  It  almost  certainly  is 
going  to  have  to  strengthen  Its  lists  of  the 
technologies  that  need  to  be  controlled  in 
dealing  with  chemical,  biological,  and  nucle- 
ar weapons,  and  the  list  of  technologies  it 
will  include  in  the  Missile  Technology  Con 
trol  Regime, 

The  US.  will  have  to  come  firmly  to  grips 
with  the  issue  of  sanctions  that  go  t>eyond 
putting  limitc  on  US,  technology  transfer, 
compames.  and  exporters.  Foreign  exporters 
must  face  clear  barriers  to  any  further  tech 
nology  transfer  from  the  U.S.  and  to  re 
maining  in  American  markets.  Proliferating 
countries  most  face  sanctions  that  threaten 
their  ability  to  acquire  advanced  technology 
from  the  US,,  auid  possibly  even  continued 
access  to  US,  economic  and  military  aid.  It 
IS  only  through  this  mix  of  sanctions  that 
the  U.S.  can  be  effective,  given  the  Inevlta 
ble  lags  and  gaps  in  tracking  given  transfers 
and  sales,  and  the  amount  of  dual  use  equip 
ment  and  technology  that  cannot  be  con 
trolled 

The  US.  needs  to  recognize  that  world 
wide  exposure  of  the  .sale  of  key  technol 
ogles,  and  efforts  to  proliferate,  will  often 
be  as  effective  as  .sanctions.  While  the  U.S. 
cannot  afford  to  compromise  sensitive  intel 
ligence  sources,  it  must  be  willing  to  embar 
ass  even  friendly  foreign  govenmenls.  and 
name  names.  U,S,,  Eurof>ean.  and  Japanese 
firms  must  live  under  the  threat  that  any 
action  they  take  to  aid  proliferation  will 
t>ecome  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 

At  the  same  time,  the  US,  must  take  pre 
ventive  steps  in  terms  of  its  own  force  plan 
nlng  and  its  aid  to  friendly  states.  It  must 
equip  Its  power  projection  forces  to  deal 
with  the  growing  risk  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  and  pay  more  attention  to 
the  risk  of  nuclear  proliferation  It  must 
stop  thinking  m  terms  of  low  intensity 
combat  in  the  developing  world,  and  start 
thinking  about  the  consequences  of  prolif- 
eration It  must  be  ready  to  provide  defen- 
sive systems  and  technology  to  friendly 
states,  and  begin  to  create  power  projection 
forces  which  can  help  friendly  states  deter 
the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
through  the  ability  to  retaliate  with  surgi 
cal  strikes  by  US  forces  using  conventional 
weapons 

Even  with  all  these  efforts,  the  U.S.  has 
no  assurance  that  it  can  keep  proliferation 
to  safe  levels.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that 
if  the  U.S.  does  not  take  these  measures,  it 
may  well  see  an  arms  race  in  the  developing 
world  that  will  undercut  or  counter  any 
progress  it  makes  in  its  arms  control  negoti- 
ations with  the  East,  It  is  also  clear  that 
unless  the  U,S,  takes  firm  and  cohesive 
action,  the  world  risks  turning  from  one 
arms  race  that  threatens  the  globe  to  an- 
other There  can  be  no  greater  tragedy,  and 
no  greater  failure  of  American  policy  and 
resolve, • 

By  Mr,  FXDWLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Lautenberc, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Sanford, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Daschle,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  im- 
proved  management  of  the  Nation's 


water  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  IKDUSTRIAL  WATER 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OP  1989 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
spring  many  Americans  have  been  for- 
tunate to  see  their  lawns  grow  green 
again,  their  reservoirs  refill,  and  their 
local  water  use  restrictions  lifted  after 
last  summers  extreme  drought.  Some 
have  had  the  misfortune  of  too  much 
rain,  as  homes  and  fields  have  been 
flooded  in  scattered  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, while  others,  especially  in  the 
Upper  Midwest  and  the  West,  are  con- 
tinuing to  feel  the  negative  effects  of 
the  extended  droughts  of  the  1980's. 

These  past  few  months  have  shown 
Americans  how  important  water  is  to 
our  economy  amd  our  way  of  life.  Rain- 
fall can  influence  the  rate  of  inflation. 
It  can  destroy  or  restore  important 
local  industries  such  as  tourism  and 
agriculture.  It  can  bring  on  water  use 
restrictions  that  disrupt  our  schedules 
and  force  us  to  change  our  habits  tem- 
porarily. Even  now,  20  years  after  an 
American  first  walked  on  the  Moon 
and  many  decades  after  we  began 
building  dams  and  aqueducts  across 
the  country,  we  still  depend  on  regular 
rainfall  to  meet  our  most  essential  ' 
human  needs.  ! 

Across  the  country,  municipalities 
face  growing  demands  for  water,  de- 
mands that  in  many  cases  cannot  be 
met  reliably  with  existing  supplies. 
Prom  semitropical  Florida  to  semiarid 
California,  from  Boston  to  Denver  to 
Atlanta,  our  cities  and  towns  are 
having  trouble  meeting  today's— and 
tomorrow's— demands  for  water.  In 
fact,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
estimates  that  in  the  next  decade  170 
of  America's  756  large  urban  water 
systems  will  need  additional  supplies. 

In  previous  years,  such  statistics 
would  point  the  way  toward  major 
new  public  works  efforts.  But  today, 
most  of  the  economically  and  evlron- 
mentally  sound  large  water  supply 
projects  have  already  been  built,  hold- 
ing out  the  possibility  of  increasing 
future  conflicts,  both  between  environ- 
mental protection  and  our  need  for 
water  and  between  fiscal  constraints 
and  our  need  for  water. 

As  easily  and  unpredictably  as  the 
rains  have  returned  for  many  of  us 
this  spring  and  summer,  so  can  the 
droughts  of  previous  years.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  make  it  rain,  but  we  can 
take  steps  to  more  efficiently  use  the 
water  we  already  have.  Just  as  we  re- 
sponded to  the  energy  crisis  of  the 
1970's  by  more  efficiently  using  otir 
energy  resources,  we  must  respond  to 
the  water  crisis  of  the  1980's  and 
beyond  by  making  wiser  use  of  our 
water  resources. 

Today,  along  with  Senator  Ldgar 
and  10  of  our  Senate  colleagues,  I  am 
introducing  the  Municipal  and  Indiis- 
trial  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1989. 
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This  bipartisan  legislation,  which  will 
soon  be  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Chit  Atkins,  brings  to- 
gether the  expertise  and  experience  of 
all  levels  of  government,  of  industry, 
and  of  trade  associations  and  individ- 
ual professionals  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments,  water  utilities.  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  private  businesses  in 
using  water  more  wisely. 

This  bill  establishes  an  Office  of 
Water  Conservation  at  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  order  to 
oversee  a  broad,  nationwide  technical 
assistance  program  for  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities, businesses,  and  institu- 
tions. Under  contract  with  the  EPA, 
private  not-for-profit  associations, 
public  and  private  educational  institu- 
tions. States  and  other  public  authori- 
ties will  assist  the  Office  of  Water 
Conservation  In  developing  model 
water  conservation  programs,  studying 
water  uses  upon  request  of  municipali- 
ties, businesses,  and  Institutions,  and 
recommending  alternatives  for  Im- 
proved water  efficiency. 

To  many  Americans,  water  conserva- 
tion means  having  to  ask  for  a  glass  of 
water  In  restaurants  or  having  to 
water  the  lawn  at  midnight  or  having 
to  shower  faster.  But  these  are  the  in- 
conveniences of  temporary  water 
shortages.  Instituted  In  times  of  crisis. 
In  contrast,  there  are  many  longer 
term,  less  noticeable  but  more  effec- 
tive actions  that  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  local  governments  can  take 
to  conserve  water.  Universal  metering 
of  water  users  and  pricing  reforms  can 
use  market  Incentives  to  ensure  that 
consumers  use  only  what  water  they 
need.  Leaks  in  water  systems  and  in 
homes  and  institutions  can  be  fotmd 
and  repaired  quite  cheaply  in  many 
cases,  saving  millions  of  gallons  of 
water.  More  efficient  showerheads, 
toilets,  dishwashers,  and  washing  ma- 
chines can  save  Americans  hundreds 
of  dollars  on  their  water  and  energy 
bills  without  diminished  performance. 
Water  used  for  some  purposes  can  he 
recycled  for  other  uses.  And  lawns  can 
be  beautifully  landscaped  with  shrubs 
and  grasses  that  thrives  on  much  less 
water. 

Few  municipalities  have  paid  water 
conservation  the  attention  it  deserves 
in  their  overall  water  management 
plans.  Those  that  have  incorporated 
even  a  few  elements  of  effective  water 
conservation  programs  have  reaped 
large  and  continuing  economic  bene- 
fits. New  dams  and  aqueducts  have 
been  postponed,  operating  costs  for 
pumping  and  treating  water  have  been 
cut,  and  new  waste  water  treatment 
facilities  have  been  built  more  cheaply 
in  anticipation  of  reduced  flows.  The 
Office  of  Water  Conservation  will 
exist  to  promote  these  alternatives 
and  encoLunge  their  incorporation  into 
the  everyday  planning  of  municipali- 
ties, small  and  large,  from  coast  to 
coast. 


The  Office  of  Water  Conservation 
will  not,  however,  in  any  way  abridge 
the  existing  rights  of  State  and  local 
decisionmakers  to  control  their  own 
water  and  plan  for  its  proper  manage- 
ment according  to  local  conditions.  As 
a  former  local  official  myself,  I  recog- 
nize the  efficacy  of  having  these  deci- 
sions made  at  the  level  of  government 
with  the  most  information  and  the 
greatest  stake  In  their  proper  execu- 
tion. The  Office  of  Water  Conserva- 
tion win  assist  local  decislorunakers  by 
making  every  effort  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  information  on  water 
conservation  alternatives  which  might 
be  beneficial  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
individual  commimities. 

As  part  of  this  assistance,  my  bill 
would  allow  States  and  municipalities 
to  use  moneys  from  the  new  State  Re- 
volving Funds  created  imder  the  Clean 
Water  Act  in  order  to  implement 
water  conservation  programs,  particu- 
larly where  they  will  significantly 
reduce  demand  for  new  or  upgraded 
wastewater  treatment  facilities.  Mu- 
nicipalities nationwide  face  an  estimat- 
ed $83  billion  in  costs  for  upgrading 
and  constructing  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities.  While  there  is  no  get- 
ting around  the  need  to  spend  huge 
sums  in  this  area,  it  is  clear  that 
strong,  well-planned  water  conserva- 
tion programs  can  significantly  reduce 
the  ultimate  bill. 

The  Office  of  Water  Conservation 
would  be  established  within  the  E^A 
In  order  to  take  advantage  of  EPA's 
expertise  in  municipal  water  systems. 
As  the  Federal  agency  charged  with 
responsibility  for  safe  drinking  water 
and  wastewater  treatment,  the  EPA 
has  over  the  years  developed  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  working  with  mu- 
nicipal and  indtistrlal  water  issues.  In 
fact,  an  Internal  task  within  the  EIPA 
Is  currently  examining  ways  in  which 
to  Incorporate  water  demand  manage- 
ment principles  Inot  the  agency's  pro- 
grams. By  no  means,  however,  does 
the  EIPA  have  a  monopoly  on  expertise 
or  information  in  this  area,  and  my 
bill  contains  strong  requirements  for 
intergovenunental  coordination  be- 
tween the  EPA  and  the  many  other 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  water  re- 
source planning,  development,  and 
management. 

This  legislation  also  establishes  a 
National  Clearinghouse  on  Water  Con- 
servation in  order  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  information  on  water  con- 
servation. In  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  Water  Conservation,  the 
Clearinghouse  would  serve  not  just  as 
a  respository  for  Information,  but  also 
as  an  active  promoter  of  water  conser- 
vation methods  and  technologies. 
Much  good  work  has  already  been 
done  in  this  area,  and  this  Clearing- 
house will  serve  to  bring  it  together  to 
maximize  the  public  benefit. 

Over  the  years,  both  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch  have 


foimd  It  helpful  to  establish  advisory 
councils  in  various  areas  in  order  to 
assist  agencies  in  carrying  out  their 
mandates.  My  bill  wiU  create  an  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Water  Conservation, 
whose  membership  will  include  a 
broad  array  of  experts  in  the  area,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  relevance  of  the 
future  activities  of  the  Office  of  Water 
Conservation  and  otherwise  assist  its 
Director  and  staff. 

Finally,  this  legislation  explicitly  re- 
quires the  consideration  of  water  con- 
servation alternatives  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  impact  studies. 
While  statutory  authority— and  indeed 
responsibility— exists  for  such  consid- 
eration, there  is  no  clear-cut  guidance 
from  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  as  to  how  water  conservation 
alternatives  are  to  be  determined  and 
evaluated  in  the  envirorunental  impact 
process.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  pro- 
vision to  clarify  the  situation  and  pre- 
clude future  disputes  in  this  area. 

Like  the  National  Plimibing  Prod- 
ucts Efficiency  Act,  which  this  bill 
complements,  the  Municipal  and  In- 
dustrial Water  Conservation  Act  has 
been  fashioned  in  cooperation  with 
many  individuals  and  organizations 
with  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
water  conservation  and  municipal 
water  supply  management.  It  is  a 
modest  effort  which  lays  out  a  blue- 
print for  legislative  acton  later  in  the 
101st  Congress,  and  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  with  all  interested 
parties  to  enact  the  most  effective  leg- 
islation possible  in  this  area. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation  and  continue  to  work 
with  me  and  the  other  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  to  promote  the  more  efficient 
use  of  our  Nation's  precious  water  re- 
sources.9 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  Senator  Fowler  in  intro- 
ducing the  Municipal  and  Industrial 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1989.  This 
act  addresses  an  issue  of  growing  im- 
portance: the  need  to  conserve  our 
water  resources. 

Our  water  resources,  like  many  of 
our  natural  resources,  are  not  infinite. 
Although  the  amount  of  rainfall  may 
vary  from  year  to  year,  the  amoimt  of 
water  available  for  our  use  is  fixed. 
Thus  our  water  resources  can  support 
only  a  limited  population.  The  lakes, 
reservoirs,  rivers,  and  aquifers  on 
which  we  depend  for  our  water  have  a 
limited  capacity,  even  in  years  of 
heavy  rainfall.  Our  growing  popula- 
tion, it  Its  use  of  water  in  households, 
farms,  and  industries,  is  now  ap- 
proaching this  limit. 

The  rains  of  this  spring  may  have 
made  many  of  us  oblivious  to  this 
problem.  Indeed,  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  experienced  very 
much  a  different  problem:  too  much 
rain  has  flooded  homes  and  ruined 
crops.  However,  our  approach  to  the 
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limits  of  our  water  resources  can  be 
seen  around  the  Nation.  In  parts  of 
California  and  Texas,  wells  that  40 
years  ago  only  needed  to  be  20  feet 
deep  in  order  to  deliver  water  must 
now  be  more  than  160  feet  deep.  In 
Memphis,  water  levels  In  the  aquifer 
underneath  the  city  have  declined 
steadily  since  1950  In  response  to  in- 
creased pumping.  In  Chicago,  ground 
water  levels  have  declined  more  than 
370  feet  since  the  1940's.  In  New  York, 
officials  are  realizing  that  an  expand- 
ed water  supply  system  is  needed  to 
meet  future  population  demands  even 
though  the  current  system  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  predicted  that  170 
of  the  756  large  urban  water  systems 
in  the  United  States  will  need  to  be  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  expected  popula- 
tion demands. 

Our  past  remedy  for  this  problem 
has  been  to  increase  capacity  by  build- 
ing new  reservoirs  and  dams  and  dig- 
ging more  wells.  This,  however,  is  no 
longer  possible,  environmentally  or 
economically.  There  are  few  places 
left  on  our  rivers  that  can  be  dammed; 
most  remaining  spots  are  either  eco- 
nomically impractical  or  environmen- 
tally unsound.  An  example  of  this  di- 
lenrmia  may  be  seen  in  E>enver.  where 
building  a  dam  in  the  only  economical- 
ly feasible  spot  to  do  so  would  necessi- 
tate flooding  a  scenic  canyon  and 
drowning  a  wildlife  refuge.  If  we  can 
no  longer  expand  our  water  resources 
to  meet  our  growing  population,  we 
must  adapt  our  population  to  meet  the 
carrying  capacity  of  our  water  re- 
sources. We  must  start  conserving. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
conserve  water.  Leaks  in  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, and  household  systems  can  be 
detected  and  repaired.  We  can  install 
more  efficient  showerheads,  dishwash- 
ers, and  washing  machines.  One- 
fourth  of  all  the  water  used  in  our 
homes  is  flushed  down  the  toilets: 
simply  making  smaller  tanks  in  our 
toilets  can  cut  our  water  consumption 
significantly.  Installing  water  meters 
aind  reforming  price  structures  can  use 
market  incentives  to  ensure  that  con- 
sumers and  industries  use  no  more 
water  than  they  need. 

The  Municipal  and  Industrial  Water 
Conservation  Act  of  1989  is  a  strong 
and  appropriate  step  toward  institut- 
ing some  of  these  conservation  meas- 
ures, it  will  effectively  bring  together 
the  expertise  and  experience  of  all 
levels  of  government,  industry,  trade 
associations  and  individual  profession- 
als to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, water  utilities.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  businesses  in  developing  ways 
to  use  water  more  efficiently. 

The  bill  creates  an  Office  Of  Water 
Conservation  In  the  Enviromnental 
Protection  Agency  to  establish  a  na- 
tionwide technical  assistance  program 
for  States,  municipalities,  businesses 
and  institutions.  Under  contract  with 


the  EPA,  private  not-for-profit  associa- 
tions, public  and  private  educational 
institutions.  State  agencies,  and  other 
public  authorities  can  develop  model 
water  conservation  programs,  study 
water  uses  in  municipalities,  business- 
es, and  institutions,  and  evaluate  op- 
tions for  improving  the  efficiency  of 
water  use. 

The  Office  of  Water  Conservation  is 
designed  to  promote  water  conserva- 
tion alternatives  in  municipalities' 
water  management  plans.  Those  few 
conmiunities  that  have  incorporated 
these  conservation  measures  into  their 
plans  have  found  substantial  economic 
benefits.  Operating  costs  for  supplying 
water  have  been  cut,  the  construction 
of  new  dams,  reservoirs,  and  supply 
systems  has  been  postponed,  and  pro- 
posed expansions  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  have  been  put  off. 

Inherent  in  the  Municipal  and  In- 
dustrial Water  Conservation  Act  is  a 
recognition  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  the  right  to  control 
their  water  use.  Those  that  have  the 
most  information  for  making  water 
management  decisions  and  are  the 
most  affected  by  these  decisions  must 
be  able  to  make  them  freely.  The 
Office  of  Water  Conservation  will 
assist  local  decisionmakers  by  increas- 
ing the  availability  of  information  on 
water  conservation  alternatives  that 
can  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual  communities. 

As  part  of  this  assistance.  State  and 
municipalities  will  be  authorized  to 
use  from  the  State  revolving  funds 
created  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  in 
order  to  implement  water  conservation 
programs.  Although  these  funds  were 
originally  intended  for  the  construc- 
tion or  upgrading  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment plants,  effective  water  conserva- 
tion programs  can  substantially  reduce 
the  demand  for  these  new  or  upgraded 
facilities,  and  should  therefore  be  eli- 
gible for  funds.  As  Senator  Fowler 
pointed  out,  municipalities  nationwide 
face  an  estimated  $83  billion  in  costs 
for  constructing  and  upgrading 
wastewater  treatment  facilities.  A 
well-planned  water  conservation  pro- 
gram can  significantly  reduce  this 
cost. 

The  Municipal  and  Industrial  Water 
Conservation  Act  has  been  fashioned 
in  cooperation  with  many  Individuals 
and  organizations  in  the  field  of  water 
conservation  and  municipal  water 
supply  management.  It  establishes  for 
the  Federal  Government  a  role  of  pro- 
moter and  coordinator,  and  leaves  for 
the  local  and  State  officials  the  roles 
of  decisionmakers.  It  recognizes  that  a 
partnership  must  exist  among  govern- 
ments of  all  levels,  industry  and  trade 
associations,  water  utilities,  not-for- 
profit  organizations,  universities,  and 
private  businesses  In  order  for  truly  ef- 
fective steps  be  taken  toward  water 
conservation. 


I  urge  all  Senators  to  support  this 
important  measure,  and  again  I  com- 
mend Senator  Fowler  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  critical  Issue.* 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  1423.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  the  vessel 
Job  Site:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

CERTlrlCATION  OF  DOCDMENTATION  rOR  VESSEL 
"JOB  SITE" 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  issu- 
ance of  a  certificate  of  documentation 
for  the  vessel  Job  Site  to  engage  in 
coastwide  trade.  This  legislation  Is  the 
only  means  to  remedy  a  situation  that 
resulted  from  an  error  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  has  informed  me  that 
the  Job  Site  is  a  candidate  for  such 
legislation. 

Section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920,  commonly  known  as  the 
Jones  Act.  requires  that  vessels  trans- 
porting passengers  between  points  In 
the  United  States  be  constructed  in 
the  United  States,  be  continuously 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens,  and  be  continu- 
ously operated  under  the  U.S.  flag. 
The  Coast  Guard  is  prohibited  from  is- 
suing a  document  granting  coastwise 
trading  privileges  for  a  vessel  that 
does  not  meet  these  conditions  unless 
the  requirements  are  statutorily 
waived. 

The  vessel  Job  Site— official  number 
595013— was  sold  to  a  noncitizen  corpo- 
ration in  1982  and  thus  lost  coastwise 
privileges.  Unfortunately  when  the 
vessel  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
Gary  M.  Whitehair  of  Baltimore,  MD, 
the  Coast  Guard  documentation  had 
no  restrictions  listed.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  notified  me  that  it  regrets 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  which 
Mr.  Whitehair  has  suffered  "as  a 
result  of  a  Coast  Guard  error."  But 
the  Coast  Guard  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  correct  its  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  regarding  this  matter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoMMANDAirr.  U.S.  Coast  Goars 

Washington,  DC.  May  6.  1989. 
Hon.  Barbara  A.  Mikulski, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Annapolis.  MD. 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  21,  1989,  for- 
warding a  letter  from  Mr.  Gary  Whitehair 
regarding  the  documentation  of  his  vessel. 
Mr.  Whitehair  has  requested  that  the  Coast 
Guard  remove  a  restriction  barring  his 
vessel  Job  Site,  official  number  595013,  from 
engaging  in  coastwise  trade. 

Vessels  with  coastwise  privileges  which 
are  sold  to  non-citizens  suffer  a  permanent 
loss  of  those  privileges  In  accordance  with 
the  First  Proviso  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920.  The  Job  Site  was  sold  to  a  non-cit- 
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izen  corporation  In  1982,  and  thus  lost  those 
privileges.  Mr.  Whitehair  is  correct  In  as- 
serting that  the  Coast  Guard  erred  in  issu- 
ing a  Certificate  of  Doctimentation  for  the 
vessel  without  the  appropriate  restriction. 
The  absence  of  the  proper  restrictive  en- 
dorsement led  him  to  believe  that  the  Job 
Site  did  in  fact  have  coastwise  privileges. 

The  DocumenUtlon  Officer  at  Philadel- 
phia, when  reviewing  the  fUe,  discovered 
the  error.  Mr.  Whitehalr's  agent  was  con- 
tacted and  assured  the  Coast  Guard  that 
Mr.  Whitehair  was  not  concerned  about 
coastwise  trade.  The  £>ocumentatlon  Officer 
then  issued  the  Certificate  of  Documenta- 
tion with  the  necessary  restrictive  endorse- 
ment. 

The  Coast  Guard  does  not  have  the  statu- 
tory authority  to  grant  coastwise  trading 
privileges  to  the  Job  Site  and  cannot  perpet- 
uate the  earlier  error.  Each  year,  however, 
several  vessels  which  have  lost  privileges  as 
a  result  of  the  First  Proviso  regain  those 
privileges  through  special  legislation.  The 
Job  Site  would  appear  to  be  a  candidate  for 
such  legislation.  A  copy  of  one  such  action  is 
enclosed  for  reference.  We  seriously  regret 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  which  Mr. 
Whitehair  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  a 
Coast  Guard  error. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Schaeffer, 
Captain,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Deputy 
Chief,  Congressional  A/fairs  Staff- 
Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  provides  the  requisite  legislative 
waiver  to  remedy  the  Coast  Guard's 
error,  and  I  look  forward  to  its  adop- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text   of   the   bill   be   printed   In   the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1423 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding sections  12105.  12106.  12107. 
and  12108  of  title  46,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920  (46  App.  U.S.C.  883),  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  issue  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  the  vessel  Job  Site, 
United  SUtes  official  number  595013.* 
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reimbursement  for  a  trip  to  seek  resi- 
dence quarters.  This  reimbursement 
comes  from  the  Federal  agency  com- 
pleting the  hire,  allows  for  travel  and 
up  to  10  days  per  diem  for  the  employ- 
ee and  a  spouse,  and  Is  subject  to 
agency  approval.  This  same  section  of 
the  Code,  however,  also  states  that  re- 
imbursement covers  househunting 
trips  within  the  continental  United 
States  only. 

Senator  Inouye  and  I  propose  a 
simple  change  to  the  Code  which 
would  delete  the  word  "continental" 
and  thus  encompass  the  United  States 
in  its  entirety.  Including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  as  allowable  starting  and/or 
ending  points  for  a  Federal  house- 
hunting trip. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  law  to 
prohibit  the  reimbursement  of  house- 
hunting trips  to  and/or  from  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  As  the  law  currently 
stands,  the  Federal  Government  Is  dis- 
criminating against  citizens  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  by  treating  them  as  If  they 
were  not  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1424 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  5724a(a)(2)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "continental '.« 


UM  I 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  1424.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  57 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  reimbursement  for  certain 
travel  expenses  related  to  relocation  of 
Federal  employees  shall  apply  to  all 
stations  within  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

REIMBITRSElfEirr  TO  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  FOR 
CERTAIH  travel  EXPENSES  FOR  RZLOCATIOH 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Introduce  legislation  which  would 
remedy  an  inequity  in  the  law  with 
regard  to  househunting  trips  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  Senator  Inouye  joins 
me  in  sponsoring  this  bill  to  amend 
section  5724a  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Current  law  states  that  Federal  em- 
ptoyaes  who  are  either  transferred  or 
have  successfully  sought  employment 
with  a  Federal  agency  are  entitled  to 


By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Chafee): 

S.  1425.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Nutrition 

Labeling  and  Education  Act  of  1989": 

to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 

Human  Resources. 

NUTRITION  LABELING  AND  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1989 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
for  far  too  long,  we  Americans  have 
been  shopping  in  the  dark.  Today, 
we're  here  to  shine  a  little  light  on  the 
food  that  lines  our  supermarket  aisles. 

The  Nutrition  Labeling  and  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  Senator  Chafee  and  I 
are  introducing  today,  will  provide 
consimiers  with  the  Information  that 
they  need  to  make  choices  about  their 
diet  and  their  health. 

Because  what  you  don't  know,  can 
hurt  you. 

Constmiers  are  fed  up  with  food 
labels  that  are  at  best  confusing— at 
worst,  downright  deceptive. 

Consumers  are  frustrated  by  "bait 
and  switch  '  claims  that  mislead  and 
misinform. 

And  when  people  are  told  by  their 
physicians  to  cut  back  on  saturated 
fat,  or  to  load  up  on  dietary  fiber,  they 
find  that  they  don't  have  the  facts  to 
follow  the  doctor's  orders. 

Our  bill  will  make  consumers  secure 
In   the   knowledge   that   a   bold   face 


health  claim  on  the  front  label  won't 
be  contradicted  by  the  fine  print  on 
the  back  panel. 

Our  bill  will  give  consimiers  the  in- 
formation they  lack  today. 

Information  on  the  amoimt  of  calo- 
ries, saturated  fat,  salt,  fiber,  choles- 
terol, sugars,  and  other  nutrients. 

Information  that  will  save  lives  and 
make  us  a  healthier  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I'm  pleased  to  report 
that  this  bipartisan  legislation  is  also 
being  introduced  today  In  the  House 
by  Henry  Waxman,  chairman  of  the 
Health  and  Envirormient  Subcommit- 
tee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  disease  prevention  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1425 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE.  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Title. -This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Nutrition  Labeling  and  Education 
Act  of  1989". 

(b)  Reterehce.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

SEC.  2.  NlTRrriON  LABELING. 

(a)  Labeling  Requirement.— Section  403 
(21  U.S.C.  343)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(qXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4),  if  it  is  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption and  is  offered  for  sale,  unless  its 
label  or  lal>eling  states— 

■■(A)(i)  the  serving  size  which  is  an 
amount  customarily  consumed  and  which  is 
expressed  in  a  common  household  measure 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  food,  or 

"(ii)  if  the  use  of  the  food  is  not  typically 
expressed  in  a  serving  size,  the  other  unit  of 
measure  which  is  an  amount  customarily 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  a 
food  and  which  Is  expressed  in  a  common 
household  measure  that  is  appropriate  to 
the  food, 

"(B)  the  number  of  servings  or  other  units 
of  measure  per  container, 
"(C)  the  numt>er  of  calories— 
"(i)  per  serving  size  or  other  unit  of  meas- 
ure, 

"(ii)  derived  from  the  total  fat  in  each 
serving  size  or  other  unit  of  measure  of  the 
food,  and 

"(ill)  derived  from  the  saturated  fat  in 
each  serving  size  or  other  unit  of  measure  of 
the  food,  and 

"(D)  the  amount  of  total  fat,  saturated 
fat.  unsaturated  fat,  cholesterol,  sodium, 
total  carbohydrates,  complex  carbohy- 
drates, sugars,  total  protein,  and  dietary 
fiber  contained  In  each  serving  size  or  other 
unit  of  measure. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  nu- 
trition information  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation required  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  should  be 
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provided  for  food  subject  to  paragraph  (1) 
for  purposes  of  providing  consumers  with 
Information  regarding  the  nutritional  value 
of  the  food,  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require  that  such  additional  informa- 
tion be  provided  in  the  label  or  labeling  of 
such  food. 

•■(3)  A  food  which  is  a  raw  agricultural 
commodity  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  <  2 )  if  the 
person  who  offers  the  food  for  sale  to  con 
sumers  provides  to  consumers  the  informa- 
tion required  by  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  regulation  by  the  Sec 
retary.  The  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  the  information  described  in 
subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D>  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
to  be  expressed  as  an  average  per  unit  of 
the  same  type  of  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ty. 

•■(4)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to— 

••(A)  food  which  Is  sold  for  immediate 
human  consumption  at  the  place  of  sale. 
and 

••(B)  food  which  is  processed  and  prepared 
In  a  retail  establishment  for  human  con 
sumption  and  is  offered  for  sale  to  consum- 
ers but  not  for  immediate  consumption  in 
such  retail  establishment.". 

(b)  Rbculations.— 

(1)  Within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the  en 
actment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  contract  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  prepare  a 
report  which  makes  recommendations  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  the  informa 
tion  required  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  i2i  of 
section  403(q)  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a))  should  be  included  in  food  labels  and  la 
beling  to  convey  in  an  effective  way  nutritu 
tion  information  to  the  public  to  enable  it 
to  readily  observe  and  comprehend  the  in- 
formation required  to  be  disclosed  and  to 
understand  the  relative  significance  of  the 
nutrition  information  in  the  context  of  a 
total  dally  diet. 

(2)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
shall  prepare  the  report  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  within  6  months  of  the  date  of  the 
execution  of  the  contract  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

( 3 )  The  Secretary  shall  issue  proposed  reg- 
ulations to  implement  section  493(q)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
within  3  months  of  the  date  of  receiving  the 
report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  the 
Secretary  issues  proposed  regulations  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  final  regulations  to  im- 
plement the  requirements  of  such  section. 
Such  regulations  shall  require  the  required 
information  to  be  conveyed  to  the  public  in 
a  manner  which  enables  the  public  to  read- 
ily observe  and  comprehend  such  informa- 
tion and  to  understand  the  relative  signifi- 
cance of  such  information  in  the  context  of 
a  total  dally  diet.  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude regulations  which  establish  standards, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (IX A)  of  such 
section  403(g).  to  define  serving  suse  or  other 
unit  of  measure  for  food. 

SEC1.C1JUM& 

(a)  In  OnfiRAL.— Section  403  (21  U.S.C 
343)  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  para- 
graph added  by  section  2  the  following. 

••(rKl)  If  it  is  a  food  for  which  a  claim  is 
made  which— 

"(A)  characterizes  the  amount  of— 

•'(i)  the  calories,  total  fat.  saturated  fat, 
unsaturated  fat,  cholesterol,  sodium,  total 
carbohydrates.  (x>mplex  carbohydrates, 
sugars,  total  protein,  or  dietary  fiber,  or 


■•(II)  any  item  required  to  be  included  in 
the  food's  label  or  labeling  under  paragraph 
(q)(2), 
which  is  contained  in  the  food,  or 

■(B)  characterizes  the  relationship  of— 

"(i)  the  calories,  total  fat,  saturated  fat. 
unsaturated  fat.  cholesterol,  sodium,  total 
cartwhydrates.  complex  carbohydrates, 
sugars,  total  protein,  or  dietary  fiber,  or 

"(ii)  any  item  required  to  be  included  in 
the  food's  label  or  labeling  under  paragraph 
(q)(2). 

which  Is  contained  in  the  food  to  a  disease 
or  a  condition. 

unless  the  claim  is  made  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  ( 2 ). 

"(2>(A)  A  claim  described  in  paragraph 
i  1 )( A )  mav  only  be  made— 

■•(i)  if  the  characterization  of  amount 
made  in  the  claim  uses  terms  which  are  de- 
fined in  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  and 

I  ill  if  the  fcKKl  for  which  the  claim  is 
made  contains,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

(I)  calories,  total  fat.  saturated  fat.  un- 
saturated fat,  cholesterol,  sodium,  total  car- 
bohydrates, complex  carbohydrates,  sugars, 
total  protein.  8md  dietary  fiber,  and 

"(II)  all  items  required  to  be  included  in 
the  food's  label  or  labeling  under  paragraph 
'g)<2), 

in  amounts  which  reduce  dietary  risk  to  per- 
sons in  the  general  population. 

■(B)  A  claim  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B) 
may  only  be  made— 

(U  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  and 

<iii  if  the  food  for  which  the  claim  is 
made  contains,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary- 

(I I  calories,  total  fat.  saturated  fat,  un- 
saturated fat,  cholesterol,  sodium,  total  car- 
bohydrates, complex  carbohydrates,  sugars, 
total  protein,  ancl  dietary  fit>er,  and 

"(II)  all  Items  required  to  be  included  in 
the  foods  label  or  labeling  under  paragraph 
ig)(2). 

in  amounts  which  reduce  dietary  risk  to  per- 
sons in  the  general  population. 

"(C)  In  prescribing  regulations  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)(i).  the  Secretary— 

(i)  may  only  authorize  claims  for  which 
there  is  scientific  consensus,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  among  experts  qualified 
by  scientific  training  and  experience  to 
evaluate  such  claims  regarding  the  relation- 
ship between  the  calories,  total  fat,  saturat- 
ed fat.  unsaturated  fat.  cholesterol,  sodium, 
total  carbohydrates,  complex  carbohy- 
drates, sugars,  total  protein,  dietary  fiber,  or 
the  item  required  to  be  included  in  the 
foods  label  or  labeling  under  paragraph 
(q)(2)  contained  in  the  fcKxl  and  a  disease  or 
condition,  smd 

"(11)  shall  require  claims  to  be  made  in  a 
manner  which  enables  the  public  to  compre- 
hend the  information  provided  in  the  claim 
and  to  understand  the  relative  significance 
of  such  information  in  the  context  of  a  total 
daily  diet."'. 

SEC.  4  STATE  ENFORCEMENT. 

Section  307  (21  U.S.C.  337)  is  amended— 
(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  ".  except 
that  proceedings  for  the  enforcement,  or  to 
restrain  violations,  of  section  403(q)  or 
403(r)  may  also  be  brougnt  in  the  name  of  a 
State  in  which  the  food  that  is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  proceedings  is  located.  If  a 
State  intends  to  bring  such  a  proceeding, 
the  State  shall  notify  the  Secretary  at  least 
30  days  before  such  proceeding  Is  brought", 
and 


(2)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"such  proceeding"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "any  proceeding  under  this  section". 

SEC.  S.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Sbction  405.— Section  406  (21  U.S.C. 
345)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "This  section  does  not  apply  to 
the  labeling  requirements  of  sections  403(q) 
and  403(r) ". 

(b)  Dhdos.- Section  201(g)(1)  (21  U.S.C. 
321(g>(l))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "A  food  which  makes  a  claim 
described  in  section  403<r)(l)<B)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  section 
403(r)(2)(B)  is  not  a  drug  under  clause  (B).". 

SEC.  «.  EFFEtTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  2,  3.  4, 
and  5  shall  apply  with  respect  to  food  which 
is  produced  or  processed  18  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.« 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  Im- 
portant and  long  overdue  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

We  have  now  gone  16  years  without 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  way 
foods  are  labeled.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  current  label- 
ing structure  has  been  entirely  over- 
taken by  events.  In  that  time  we  have 
made  a  quantum  leap  in  the  state  of 
knowledge  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween diet  and  disease— as  well  as  In 
our  interest  in  using  this  knowledge  In 
our  diets.  To  a  great  degree,  Ameri- 
cans are  now  converts  to  the  cause  of 
good  nutrition. 

But  just  as  good  health  depends  on 
good  nutrition,  good  nutrition  depends 
on  good  information.  More  than  ever 
before,  people  know  that  they  should 
eat  a  variety  of  foods  and  avoid  satu- 
rated fat,  sugar  and  sodiimi.  The  prob- 
lem comes  when  we  try  to  apply  those 
principles  in  our  daily  lives.  We  are 
bombarded  with  information  which 
runs  the  gamut  from  accurate  to  use- 
less to  downright  misleading.  We  try 
to  read  labels,  but  find  the  informa- 
tion we  need  isn't  there.  We  hear 
makers  of  every  type  of  food  that 
exists  making  fantastic  claims  about 
what  will  happen  to  you  if  you  use 
their  product.  We  try  to  sort  it  all  out 
and  find  that  the  terms  that  are  being 
tossed  around  haven't  even  been  de- 
fined by  anybody,  and  could  mean 
almost  anything. 

This  is  because  the  rules  of  the  nu- 
trition information  game  aren't  clear, 
and  this  is  what  we  have  to  fix.  Be- 
cause the  rules  aren't  clear,  the  aver- 
age consumer  trying  to  eat  a  good  diet 
is  really  at  sea  without  a  compass.  And 
unless  the  rules  are  clear  and  well-de- 
fined, they  can  also  be  used  to  mislead 
consumers  or  bury  negative  informa- 
tion, as  is  too  often  the  case  now. 

The  Nutrition  Labeling  and  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1989  would  begin  to 
straighten  out  this  chaos.  It  would  do 
the  following  things: 

It  would  make  nutrition  labeling 
mandatoi^.  Currently,  nutrition  label- 
ing is  voluintary  for  many  foods  and 
consequently  nutrition  labels  appear 
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on  only  about  half  of  aU  processed 
foods; 

It  would  improve  nutrition  labels  by 
requiring  disclosure  certain  essential 
pieces  of  information:  Amount  of 
fiber,  amount  of  fat,  type  of  fat— satu- 
rated or  unsaturated— and  amount  of 
cholesterol.  This  information  is  the 
most  crucial  and  basic  dietary  infor- 
mation, and  incredibly,  it  is  not  cur- 
rently required  to  appear; 

It  would  begin  the  process  of  im- 
proving the  format  of  nutrition  labels 
to  make  them  easier  to  read  and  im- 
derstand,  by  soliciting  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Current  labels  just  present 
the  information  with  no  context  what- 
soever. The  label  says  21  grams  of  fat 
or  900  milligrams  of  sodiiun.  The  aver- 
age consiuner  just  doesn't  know:  is 
that  a  little  or  a  lot?  This  is  the  type 
of  problem  that  an  improved  label 
format  would  help  address;  and 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  for 
clear  and  definite  standards  governing 
the  claims  and  statements  that  can  be 
made  about  foods.  For  example,  terms 
like  lite  need  to  be  defined.  Under  cur- 
rent standards  lite  can  mean  anything 
from  low  calorie  to  low  sodium  to  just 
lighter  in  texture  or  color.  Again,  the 
average  consumer  just  doesn't  know. 

Another  example  Ls  term  cholester- 
ol-free. Under  current  regulations,  this 
can  be  used  on  foods  that  are  high  in 
saturated  fat  and  which  raise  blood 
cholesterol  levels.  The  consumer 
trying  to  watch  cholesterol  could  see 
the  word  cholesterol-free  and  easily 
assume  it  was  a  safe  food.  Not  so. 

Current  food  labels  are  potential 
minefields  of  misinformation.  It 
shouldn't  be  that  way.  You  shouldn't 
have  to  have  a  degree  in  nutrition  sci- 
ence to  be  able  to  decipher  a  food  label 
and  decide  whether  some  critical  piece 
of  information  has  been  glossed  over, 
misrepresented,  or  just  plain  left  out. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  look  at  a  food 
label,  and  take  the  information  pre- 
sented there  at  face  value.  That  is  our 
objective:  clear,  accurate  and  straight- 
forward information. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us— Congress,  the 
administration,  industry  and  consumer 
groups— can  work  together  toward  this 
objective.  I  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  other  ideas  from  other  quarters 
over  how  best  to  proceed  on  labeling 
reform,  and  hope  that  this  bill  will 
spark  the  kind  of  serious  discussion 
and  debate  that  we  need  on  this  very 
important  issue.* 
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By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch,     Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Rocketeller, 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  1426.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973.  and  for  other 
piuTtoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


DOMESTIC  VOLimTEER  SERVICE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Domestic  'Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act,  or  DVSA.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Joined  by  Senators  Hatch,  Kennedy, 
Coats,  Simon,  Pell,  Glenn,  Rockefel- 
ler, Levin,  and  Pressler. 

This  act  fimds  the  programs  of  the 
ACTION  Agency.  Through  VISTA  and 
the  Older  American  Volunteer  I>ro- 
grams,  volimteers  in  commimities 
across  the  Nation  provide  critical  serv- 
ices to  other  people.  Some  are  full- 
time  VISTA  volunteers,  spending  at 
least  a  year  working  in  communities  to 
address  the  problems  that  result  from 
poverty.  Others  volunteer  as  Retired 
Senior  Volimteers  or  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents or  Senior  Companions.  They  too 
make  an  enormous  difference  in  their 
communities. 

These  volunteers  see  firsthand  the 
tremendous  difficulties  that  many  of 
our  citizens  face,  whether  it's  because 
they  have  no  home,  because  they 
cannot  read,  because  they  are  children 
from  shattered  families,  or  because 
they  are  frail  and  elderly  and  alone. 
Confronting  these  difficulties,  half  a 
million  people  every  year  give  of  their 
time,  usually  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, to  help  others  overcome  the  for- 
midable odds  of  poverty,  illiteracy. 
drug  abuse,  and  the  loneliness  and 
failing  health  of  old  age. 

There   is   a   great   deal   of   interest 
among  my  colleagues  in  expanding  our 
national  volunteer  efforts.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  biU  to  create  a  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  an  expanded  Youth 
Service    Program.     However,    as    we 
renew   our   interest,   we   should   first 
look  to  the  programs  already  in  place. 
The  model  of  locally  based  volunteers 
supported  by  a  national  program  has 
been  tried  and  tested  and  found  re- 
markably successful.  In  my  State  of 
Connecticut,    VISTA   volimteers,    col- 
lege students,  and  OAVP  volunteers 
give    generously    of    their    time    and 
make  a  tremendous  difference  in  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  illiteracy,  unem- 
plojmient,   and   homelessness   and   in 
helping  the  frail  elderly  and  children 
with  special  needs.  I  applaud  the  vol- 
unteers who  have  given  their  time  and 
their  caring  to  do  this  work.  And  I 
commend  the  equally  valuable  work  of 
those  who  run  the  local  projects  that 
make  the  volunteer  efforts  possible. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the 
reauthorization  of  this  legislation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family, 
Drugs  and  Alcohol  has  taken  a  close 
look  at  tne  ACTION  Programs.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  these 
volunteer  programs  receive  excellent 
reviews.  Nor  should  it  come  as  any  sur- 
prise that  there  is  even  more  to  be 
done. 

In  the  25  years  since  VISTA  was 
first  established,  our  Nation  has  made 
progress  on  many  fronts,  but  we  still 
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face  the  profound  challenge  of  pover- 
ty. The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee recently  released  a  report  show- 
ing that  the  income  gap  in  this  coun- 
try is  growing,  that  the  bottom  fifth  of 
our  citizens  are  falling  further  and 
further  into  the  despair  of  poverty. 

Homelessness  is  at  its  highest  rate 
since  the  depression,  and  one  third  of 
the  homeless  are  families  with  chil- 
dren. In  1987,  the  demand  by  families 
with  children  for  emergency  food  as- 
sistance increased  by  18  percent  in  25 
major  cities. 

The  continuing  need— and  the  yet 
untapped  resources  of  millions  of  po- 
tential volunteers— argue  clearly  for 
strengthening  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ices Act.  Thus,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
that  significantly  expands  the  scope  of 
the  programs. 

The  proposed  authorization  levels 
would  provide  for  twice  as  many 
VISTA  volunteers  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1993.  This  restoration  of  the  1975 
level  of  service  is  more  than  demanded 
by  today's  continuing  poverty.  For  the 
Older  American  Volunteer  Programs, 
the  bill  creates  a  new  category  of 
grants  to  address  problems  of  national 
significance.  The  list  of  priority  popu- 
lations includes  those  who  are  devel- 
opmentally  disabled,  those  who  suffer 
from  chronic  and  debilitating  illnesses, 
such  as  AIDS,  and  families  that  need 
respite  care.  We  also  provide  for  ex- 
panded programs  to  help  children- 
boarder  babies,  teenage  parents,  spe- 
cial-needs children  who  are  in  child 
care,  and  youth  who  need  special  guid- 
ance. And  we  have  included  programs 
where  volunteers  will  work  with  librar- 
ies in  before  and  after-school  pro- 
grams for  children. 

Literacy  is  another  area  where  the 
ACTION  Agency  has  provided  impor- 
tant assistance.  I  have  included  provi- 
sions to  build  on  that  foundation  by 
increasing  the  authorization  level  of 
the  Literacy  Corps,  by  including  liter- 
acy as  one  of  the  new  programs  of  na- 
tional significance,  and  by  making 
available  more  technical  assistance  for 
literacy  initiatives. 

I  would  like  to  commend  several  of 
my  colleagues  for  their  long-time  work 
in  certain  areas  and  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  this  legislation:  Senator 
Glenn  for  his  interest  in  libraries  as  a 
resources  for  latchkey  children.  Sena- 
tor Simon  for  his  initiatives  on  liter- 
acy, and  Senator  Levin  for  his  propos- 
al for  intergenerational  programs  in 
which  senior  volunteers  tutor  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  course  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  we  heard  very  compelling  re- 
ports on  the  ACTION  Programs  and 
the  work  that  the  volunteers  do.  Un- 
fortunately, we  also  heard  that  the 
VISTA  Program  is  not  widely  known 
and  that  local  projects  often  cannot 
recruit     volunteers     on     their     own. 
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Therefore,  this  legislation  calls  for 
considerably  greater  national  public 
awareness  and  recruitment  activities. 
We  want  to  see  more  college-based 
outreach,  creative  use  of  media  and 
promotional  materials,  and  greater  in- 
volvement at  the  regional  level  where 
the  link  between  local  projects  and 
prospective  volunteers  is  most  easily 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  point 
out  that  the  VISTA  Program  has  pro 
vided  volunteer  service  for  25  years, 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  three  projects  where  volunteers 
were  first  placed  was  in  Hartford.  CT. 
In  recognition  of  the  more  than 
100.000  VISTA  volunteers  who  have 
carried  out  the  mandate  of  helping 
others  help  themselves.  I  am  introduc- 
ing as  a  separate  bill  a  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  progam. 

Across  our  Nation,  we  have  a  great 
reservoir  of  energy,  ability  and  talent 
available  for  volunteer  service.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
as  we  build  on  the  successful  ACTION 
models  and  find  even  more  ways  to  in- 
volve volunteers  in  helping  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1426 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1   SHORT  TTTLE;  TABLE  Of  lONTENTS 

(a)  Short  Titu;.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
Amendments  of  1989". 

(b)  Table  or  Comtd«ts.— The  table  of  con 
tents  Is  as  follows: 

Sec.  I.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  References  to  the  Domestic  Volun 

teer  Service  Act  of  1973 

TITLE  I-NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER 

ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  Selection  and  assignment  of   vol 

unteers. 
Sec.  102.  Support  services. 
Sec.  103.  Applications  for  assistance  by  pre 
vious  recipients. 
TITLE  II— SERVICE-LEARNING 
PROGRAMS 
Sec.  201.  Change    In    general    reference    to 
programs. 
TITLE  III-SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS 
Sec.  301.  Authority  to  establish  and  operate 

programs. 
Sec.  302.  Special  initiatives 

TITLE  IV-ADMINISTRATION  AND 
COORDINATION 

401.  Reports. 

402.  Evaluation. 

403.  Definition*. 
TITLE  V— OLDER  AMERICAN 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

501.  Purpofles. 

502.  Projects  of  national  and  local  sig 
nlflcance. 


Sec 

Sec 


Sec 

Sec 


Sec.  503.  Increase  in  stipend  or  allowsince; 
foster  grandparent  program. 

Sec.  504.  Promotion  of  programs. 

TITLE  VI-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Health  care  problems. 

Sec.  602.  Technical  and  financial  assistance 
for  improvement  of  volunteer 
programs. 

Sec.  603.  Special  Initiatives. 

Sec.  604.  Administrative  costs. 

Sec.  605.  Amendments  relating  to  partner- 
ship agreements  addressing  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 
TITLE  VII-AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  701.  National  volunteer  antipoverty 
programs  authorization. 

Sec.  702.  Priority. 

Sec.  703.*  Administration  and  coordination. 

Sec.  704.  Older  American  volunteer  pro- 
grams. 

TITLE  VIII    TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  801    Amendments  to  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  802.  Technical  amendments. 

TITLE  IX -EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  901.  Effective  date. 

SEt     i.    REKERENl  ES   T<>  THE    IM>ME.><T1(     VOL!  N 
TEER  SERVU  E  ACT  OF  1973. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vLsion.  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  .section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973 
1 42  U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.). 

TITI^K  I— >ATI()NAI,  VOLINTEER 
.\.\TIP()VERTY  PROGRA.MS 

SE»     101    SELECTION  AND  ASSIGNMENT  OF  VOLl  N 
TEERS. 

Section  103  (42  U.S.C.  4953)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

ib)(l)  The  Director  shall  establish,  at  a 
cost  of  not  less  than  $600,000  from  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  501  for  each 
fiscal  year,  national,  regional,  and  State  pro- 
cedures to  inform  the  public  of  the  volun- 
teer service  opportunities  VISTA  provides 
to  Americans  from  diverse  backgrounds,  age 
groups,  economic  levels,  and  geographic 
areas,  and  to  recruit  and  assign  the  most 
qualified  applicants  to  serve  in  VISTA. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  use  not  less  than 
$200,000  from  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  504  for  the  support  of  VISTA 
recruitment  activities,  such  as  travel  and 
training  expenditures. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  appoint  a  national 
Adminustralor  of  Recruitment  and  Place- 
ment I  hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  Administrator).  The  Director  shall 
hire,  as  necessary,  additional  national,  re- 
gional, and  State  employees  to  carry  out  re- 
cruitment and  placement  functions  in  a 
timely  and  effective  manner.  In  each  region, 
the  Director  shall  designate  at  least  one  re- 
gional or  State  ACTTION  employee  who.se 
duties  shall  include  assisting  such  region  in 
carrying  out  the  recruitment  and  applica- 
tion evaluation  functions  descrll)ed  in  this 
.section. 

(4)  The  Director  shall  establish  recruit- 
ment and  placement  procedures  that  offer 
opportunities  for  both  local  and  national 
placement  of  volunteers.  The  procedures  for 
the  recruitment,  selection,  and  placement  of 
volunteers  shall  be  carried  out  by— 

(A)  making  applications  for  VISTA  serv- 
ice available  from  national,  regional,  or 
Slate  offices; 

(B)  informing  individuals  who  request  an 
application  of  the  manner  in  which  applica- 
tions shall  be  submitted,  and 


"(C)  forwarding  applications  received  at 
the  national  or  State  office  to  the  regional 
office  representing  the  State  In  which  the 
applicant  resides. 

"(5)  Each  application  shall— 

"(A)  indicate  the  period  of  time  during 
which  the  applicant  is  available  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer  under  this  part; 

"(B)  describe  the  previous  education, 
training,  military  and  work  experience,  and 
any  other  relevaint  skills  or  interests  of  the 
applicant;  and 

"(C)  specify  the  State  or  geographic 
region  in  which  the  applicant  prefers  to  be 
assigned;  and 

•iD)  specify— 

(i)  the  type  of  project  or  program  to 
which  the  applicant  prefers  to  be  assigned: 
or 

"(ii)  the  particular  project  or  program  to 
which  the  applicant  prefers  to  be  assigned. 

"(6)  The  regional  or  State  employees  des- 
ignated in  paragraph  (3)  shall  assist  in 
interviewing  applicants  and  evaluating  ap- 
plications. When  the  interview  process  of 
applicants  is  completed,  such  employees 
shall  send  the  applications  of  the  most 
qualified  applicants  to  the  Administrator. 

"(7)  The  Administrator,  in  conjunction 
with  such  regional  or  State  employees,  shall 
engage  in  public  awareness  and  recruitment 
activities.  Such  activities  shall  include— 

"(A)  public  service  annoimcements 
through  radio,  television,  and  the  print 
media; 

"(B)  advertising  through  the  print  media, 
direct  mail,  and  other  means; 

"(C)  disseminating  information  about  op- 
portunities for  service  as  a  volimteer  under 
this  part  to  relevant  entities,  including  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  (including  libraries), 
professional  associations,  community-based 
agencies,  youth  service  and  volunteer  orga- 
nizations, business  organizations,  labor 
unions,  senior  citizens  organizations,  and 
other  institutions  and  organizations  from  or 
through  which  potential  volunteers  may  t>e 
recruited: 

"(D)  disseminating  such  information 
through  presentations  made  personally  by 
employees  of  the  ACTION  Agency  or  other 
designees  of  the  Director,  to  students  and 
faculty  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  to  other  entities  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C).  including  presentations  made  at 
the  facilities,  conventions,  or  other  meetings 
of  such  entities; 

"(E)  publicizing  the  student  loan  defer- 
ment and  forgiveness  opportunities  avail- 
able to  VISTA  volunteers  under  parts  B  and 
E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.),  and  including 
such  information  in  all  applications  and  re- 
cruitment materials: 

"(F)  providing,  on  request,  technical  as- 
sistance with  the  recruitment  of  volunteers 
under  this  part  to  programs  and  projects  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  part;  and 

"(G)  maintaining  and  publicizing  a  nation- 
al toll-free  telephone  number  through 
which  callers  may  obtain  information  about 
opportimities  for  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  this  part,  and  request  and  receive  an 
application  for  such  service. 

"(8)  In  designing  and  Implementing  the 
activities  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
Director  shall  seek  to  Involve  Individuals 
who  have  formerly  served  as  volunteers 
under  this  part  to  assist  In  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  concerning  the  program 
under  this  part.  The  Director  may  reim- 
burse the  costs  Incurred  by  such  former  vol- 
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unteers  for  such  participation,  including  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  travel. 
"(9)  The  Administrator  shall— 
"(A)  maintain  up-to-date  information  on 
existing  and  future  VISTA  placement  op- 
portimities: 

■(B)  make  the  final  selection  of  Individ- 
uals who  will  serve  as  VISTA  volunteers 
from  the  applications  sent  from  the  regional 
offices,  and  assign  the  individuals  in 
projects: 

"(C)  assign  applicants  within  VISTA,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  consistent  with  the 
abilities,  experiences,  and  preferences  of 
each  applicant  as  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion and  consistent  with  the  needs  and  pref- 
erences of  projects  or  programs  approved 
for  the  assignment  of  such  volunteers; 

"(D)  consult  with  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  to  coordinate  the  recruitment 
and  public  awareness  activities  carried  out 
under  this  subsection,  with  those  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  to  develop  joint  proce- 
dures and  activities  for  the  recruitment  of 
volunteers  to  serve  under  this  part;  and 

"(E)  develop,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year,  an  annual  plan  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  volunteers  under  this  part  that— 

•(I)  describes  in  detail  (including  the  cost) 
the  recruitment  and  public  awareness  activi- 
ties carried  out  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  such 
activities; 

"(11)  Identifies  methods  and  goals  for  the 
recruitment  of  volunteers  during  the  exist- 
ing fiscal  year.  Including  specific  methods 
and  goals  for  the  recruitment  of  Individuals 
55  years  of  age  and  older,  individuals  be- 
tween 18  and  27  years  of  age  (inclusive), 
recent  graduates  of  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  special  skilled  volunteers; 
and 

•(ill)  describes  in  detail  (including  the  ex- 
pected cost)  the  recruitment  and  public 
awareness  activities  that  shall  t>e  undertak- 
en throughout  the  year  to  achieve  the  goals 
specified  in  clause  (i);  and 

"(iv)  describes  in  detail  (including  the  ex- 
pected cost)  the  recruitment  and  public 
awareness  activities  that  shall  be  undertak- 
en throughout  the  year  to  achieve  the  goals 
for  the  recruitment  of  individuals  described 
in  clause  (ii). 

"(10)  If  feasible  and  appropriate,  low- 
income  community  volunteers  shall  be  given 
the  option  of  serving  in  the  home  communi- 
ties of  such  volunteers  in  teams  with  nation- 
ally recruited  specialist  volunteers.  The  Di- 
rector shall  make  efforts  to  assign  volun- 
teers to  serve  in  their  home  or  nearby  com- 
munities and  shall  make  national  efforts  to 
attract  other  individuals  to  serve  in  the 
VISTA  program.  The  Director  shall  also,  in 
the  assignment  of  volunteers,  recognize  that 
the  community-identified  needs  that  cannot 
be  met  In  the  local  area,  and  the  indivridual 
desires  of  VISTA  volunteers  in  regard  to  the 
various  geographical  areas  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"(11)  A  sponsoring  organization  of  VISTA 
may  recruit  volimteers.  The  Administrator 
shall  give  a  locally  recruited  volunteer  prior- 
ity for  placements  In  a  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion of  VISTA  that  recruited  such  volun- 
teer. 

"(12)  If  an  applicant  under  this  part  who 
is  recruited  locally  becomes  unavailable  for 
service  prior  to  the  conunencement  of  serv- 
ice, the  recipient  of  the  project  grant  or 
contract  may  replace  such  applicant  with 
another  qualified  applicant  approved  by  the 
Director. 

"(13)  The  Director  shall  ensure  that  not 
less  than  20  percent  of  all  volunteers  under 


this  part  are  55  years  of  age  or  older  and 
that,  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1991 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  not  less 
than  20  percent  of  all  such  volimteers  are 
between  18  and  27  years  of  age.  (inclusive).". 

SEC  ItZ.  SUPPORT  SERVICES. 
Section  105  (42  U.S.C.  4955)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1).  by  striking  out 
"$75"  both  places  it  appears  and  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$100";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs; 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  set  the  subsistence 
allowance  for  volunteers  under  paragraph 

(1)  for  each  fiscal  year  so  that  the  average 
subsistence  allowance  is  no  less  than  105 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  (as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2)))  for  a 
single  Individual  as  expected  in  each  fiscal 
year. 

"(3KA)  The  Director  shall  consult  with  re- 
gional and  State  offices  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  to  make  a  determination  of  the  cost 
of  living  within  each  SUte  and  whether 
there  are  significant  local  price  differentials 
within  the  SUte. 

"(B)  The  Director  shall  adjust  the  subsist- 
ence allowances  for  volunteers  serving  in 
areas  that  have  a  higher  cost  of  living  than 
the  national  average  to  reflect  such  higher 
cost. 

"(4)  The  Director,  in  coordination  with  re- 
gional and  State  offices  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  and  taking  into  account  paragraphs 

(2)  and  (3),  shall  esteblish  a  method  for  set- 
ting subsistence  allowances.  The  Director 
shall  submit  a  report  on  such  methods  to 
the  appropriate  authorizing  conunittees  of 
Congress  no  more  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriation.". 

SEC.  103.  APPLICATIONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  BY  PRE 
VIOL'S  RECIPIENTS. 

Part  A  of  title  I  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  no.  APPLICATIONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  BV  PRE- 
VIOUS RECIPIENTS. 

"(a)  Duration.— The  Director  shall  not 
deny  assistance  under  this  part  to  any 
project  or  program,  or  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization,  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  duration  of  the  assistance  such 
project,  program,  or  organization  has  previ- 
ously received  under  this  part. 

"(b)  Consideration  or  Application.— The 
Director  shall  consider  each  application  for 
the  renewal  of  assistance  under  this  part  to 
any  project  or  program  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  taking  into  account— 

"(I)  the  extent  to  which  the  s|x>nsoring 
organization  has  made  good  faith  efforts  to 
achieve  the  goals  agreed  on  in  the  applica- 
tion of  such  project  or  program:  and 

"(2)  any  extenuating  circumstance  beyond 
the  control  of  the  sponsoring  organization 
that  may  have  prevented,  delayed,  or  other- 
wise Impaired  the  achievement  of  such 
goals. 

"(c)  New  Project  or  Program.- The  Di- 
rector shall  consider  each  application  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part  to  a  new  project  or 
program,  that  is  submitted  by  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organization  that  has  pre- 
viously received  such  assistance  (so  long  as 
such  new  project  or  program  is  clearly  dis- 
tinct from  activities  for  which  the  organiza- 
tion has  previously  received  such  assist- 
ance), on  an  equal  basis  with  all  other  appli- 
cations  for   such    assistance   and    without 
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regard  for  the  fact  that  the  organization 
has  previously  received  such  assistance. 

"(d)  Renewal  of  Assistahce.— In  consider- 
ing a  request  for  a  renewal  of  assistance 
under  this  part,  the  Director  may  not  apply 
the  duration  of  previous  assistance  against 
any  entity  that  is— 

"(1)  functioning  as  an  Intermediary  be- 
tween the  Director  and  organizations  re- 
questing such  renewal  and  receiving  such 
assistance;  and 

•(2)  utilized  by  such  organizations— 

"(A)  to  prepare  and  submit  applications 
for  such  assistance  to  the  Director;  and 

"(B)  to  perform  other  administrative  func- 
tions and  services  associated  with  applying 
for  and  receiving  such  assistance. 

"(e)  Notice.— The  Director  shall  ensure 
that  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  are  in- 
cluded in— 

"(1)  an  application  developed  by  the 
agency  for  use  by  Individuals  who  request 
assistance  under  this  part  lor  a  project  or 
program:  and 

"(2)  any  regulation  or  guideline  issued  for 
the  program  esUbllshed  under  this  part.". 
TITLE  II-SERVICE-LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  201.  CHANGE  IN  GENERAL  REFERENCE  TO 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Part  B  of  title  I  (42  U.S.C.  4971  et  seq.) 
is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  amending  the  heading  for  such  part 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PART  B— STUDENT  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
PROGRAMS"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  111(a) 
(42  U.S.C.  4971(a)).  by  inserting  "and  com- 
munity service"  after  "service-learning" 
both  places  it  appears;  and 

(3)  in  section  114  (42  U.S.C.  4974)— 

(A)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"STUDENT  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS": 

and 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  inserting  "and  commimity  service"  after 
"service-learning". 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS 

SE(.  301.  AITHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  A.ND  OPERATE 
PROGRA.MS. 

Section  122(d)  (42  U.S.C.  4992(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  made,  or  con- 
tract entered  Into,  under  this  part  may  not 
exceed  $250,000.  unless  the  Director  deter- 
mines at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  that  a 
greater  amoimt  is  required  due  to  excep- 
tional circumstances.". 

SEC  302.  SPECIAL  INITIATIVES. 

Section  124  (42  U.S.C.  4994)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  AND  PREVENTION 
SERVICES  AND  ACTIVITIES": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (4) 
as  paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  awarding  grants  and  contracts 
under  this  section,  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  drug  abuse  education  and  pre- 
vention projects  that  serve  communities,  in- 
cluding rural  communities,  that  have  not 
previously  received  assistance  under  this 
part. 
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■(d)  The  Director  8h*U  provide  for  the 
evaluation  of  activities  and  projects  con 
ducted  with  financial  assistance  received 
under  this  section.  An  application  for  a 
grant,  for  such  activities  and  projects,  under 
this  section  in  excess  of  $10,000  shall  in 
elude  daU  on  the  appropriate  use  of  funds 
within  the  communities  where  such  activi 
ties  and  projects  are  carried  out. ' 

TITLE  IV-ADMINISTRATION  AM) 
COORDINATION 

SEC.  4«1.  REPORTS. 

Section  407  (42  U.S.C.  5047)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  4«7.  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  pre 
pare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate  commit 
tees  of  Congress  a  report  that  shall  In 
elude— 

"(1)  the  annual  recruitment  plan  devel 
oped  under  section  103(b)<5); 

(2)  a  description  of  the  activities  carried 
out  under  section  103(b)  during  the  preced 
Ing  fiscal  year,  including  a  specification  of 
the  total  numl)er  of — 

(A)  individuals  who  applied  for  service  as 
a  volunteer  under  this  part; 

(B)  applicanU  approved  for  such  service: 
•(C)  approved  applicants  provided  an  as 

slgnment    as    a    volunteer    under    section 
103(b):  and 

•(D)  volunteers  assigned  to  projects  auid 
programs  that  were  ouUide  the  original 
home  communities  of  such  volunteers. 

(3)  a  description  of  efforts  undertaken  by 
the  Director  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  to  involve  Individuals,  who  have  for 
merly  served  as  volunteers  under  this  part, 
in  the  activities  authorized  under  section 
103(b); 

•  (4)  a  specification  of  the  number  of.  and 
the  manner  that,  individuals  referred  to  m 
paragraph  (3)  that  were  involved  m  the  ac 
tivities  referred  to  in  paragraph  i3);  and 

(5)  a  specification  of  the  number  and  lo 
cation  of  employees  of  the  ACTION  Agency 
designated  by  the  Director  to  assist  in  carry 
ing    out    the    duties    described    in    section 
103(b)  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

SEC.  4*2.  EVALl  ATION 

The  second  sentence  of  section  416(a)  (42 
U.S.C  5056(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing:  .  including  the  VISTA  Literacy 
Corps  which  shall  be  evaluated  as  a  sepa 
rate  program  at  least  once  every  3  years 

SEC.  4M.  DEFINITIONS. 
Section  421  (42  U.S.C.  5061)  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

••(6)  the  term  poverty  line  for  a  single  In 
dividual"  means  such  poverty  line  as  esiab 
lUhed  by  section  673(2)  of  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  USC 
»902(2)).". 

TITLE  V— OLDER  AMERICAN  VOLl'NTEER 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  Ml.  PtRPOSKS. 

Title  n  (42  U.S.C.  5001  et  seq. )  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  heading  for  such  title 
the  following  new  section: 

•^EC.  tM.  PURPOSES. 

It  is  the  punxMe  of— 

(1)  this  title  to  provide  for  Older  Amen 
can  Volunteer  Programs,  comprised  of  the 
Retired    Senior    Volunteer    Program,    the 


Foster  Grandparent  Program,  and  the 
Senior  Companion  Program,  that  empower 
older  individuals  to  contribute  to  their  com- 
munities through  volunteer  service,  en- 
hance the  lives  of  the  volunteers  and  those 
whom  they  serve,  and  provide  communities 
with  valuable  services; 

(2)  part  A.  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program,  to  utilize  the  vast  talents  of  older 
individuals  willing  to  share  their  experi 
ences,  abilities,  and  skills  In  responding  to  a 
wide  variety  of  conrununity  needs; 

(3)  part  B.  the  Foster  Grandparent  Pro 
gram,  lo  afford  low  income  older  individuals 
an  opportunity  lo  provide  supportive,  indi 
vidualized  services  to  children  with  excep 
tlonal  or  special  needs;  and 

14)  part  C.  the  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
grtun.  toufford  low-Income  older  individuals 
the  opportunity  to  provide  personal  assist- 
ance and  companiorvship  to  other  older  indi- 
viduals through  volunteer  service  ". 
SEC.  502  pr<h;rams  or  n.ational  and  uxal  sig 

NIKICANCE. 

Part  D  of  title  II  (42  U.S.C.  5021  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEl     225    HRtKiR-A.M.S   OF   NATIONAL   AND    1,(KAL 
.SKiNIFK  ANCE 

■•(a)  In  General.  The  Director  shall  es 
tablish.  within  each  program  authorized 
under  this  title,  a  program  for  making 
grants  to  support  programs  that  address  na- 
tional problems  on  a  local  level. 

lb)  Use  of  Grants.  The  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  the  program  established  under 
subsection  <a)  shall  use  such  grant  to  pro- 
vide creative  solutions  to  urgent  problems. 

(CI  Awarding  of  Grants. 

( II  Establishment  or  program. -There  is 
established  the  Programs  of  National  and 
Local  Significance'  program.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Director  shall  award  grants  each 
year  to  programs  administered  under  this 
title  to  respond  to  an  identified  community 
need. 

(2)  Awards  - 

(Ai  In  general. -The  grants  authorized 
under  paragraph  1 1 1  may  be  awarded  to 
both  existing  and  new  projects. 

(B)  Limitation.— A  grant  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  may  not  exceed  $150,000  per  year. 

(3)  Criteria  for  awarding  grants  — 

(Ai  In  general. -Under  the  program  es 
tablished  under  paragraph  <  1 ).  the  Director 
shall  award  grants  based  on  a  demonstra- 
tion by  an  applicant  that  such  grant  will 
enable  such  applicant  to  uniquely  and  effec- 
tively respond  to  an  identified  community 
need 

idi  Use  or  Grants.  A  program  receiving 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  shall  demon- 
strate that  assistance  provided  by  such 
grants  shall  be  used  to  increase— 

di  the  total  number  of  volunteers  sup- 
ported by  such  projects:  and 

■I 2)  the  number  of  volunteers  in  such 
projects  engaged  in  resijonding  to  the  iden- 
tified community  need  referrecl  to  in  sutwec- 
tion  (g)  for  which  such  grant  was  made. 

■•(e)  Dissemination  of  Information.— The 
Director  shall  disseminate  information  on 
the  Programs  of  National  and  Local  Signifi- 
cance established  under  this  section  to  field 
personnel  of  the  ACTION  Agency  and  other 
community  volunteer  organizations  that  re- 
quest such  information.". 

•(f)  Priority —Priority  for  grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  given  to  the  following 
programs  of  national  significance— 

"(l)  programs  that  assist  individuals  with 
chronic  and  debUitating  illnesses  such  as 
immune  deficiency  syndrome; 

••(2)  programs  designed  to  decrease  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse: 


"(3)  programs  that  work  with  teenage  par- 
ents: 

••(4)  mentoring  programs  that  match 
senior  volunteers  with  youth  who  need  guid- 
ance: 

•(5)  adult  and  school-based  literacy  pro- 
grams: 

••(6)  respite  care,  including  care  for  frail 
elderly  individuals  and  disabled  or  chron- 
ically ill  children  living  at  home; 

••(7)  before  and  after-school  programs, 
sponsored  by  organizations  such  as  libraries, 
that  serve  children  of  working  parents; 

•(8)  programs  working  with  boarder 
babies; 

(9)  programs  serving  children  who  are 
enrolled  in  child  care  programs,  with  priori- 
ty given  to  those  serving  children  with  spe- 
cial needs;  and 

••(  10)  the  provision  of  care  to  developmen- 
tally  disabled  adult  individuals  residing  In 
home  and  community-based  settings  includ- 
ing, when  appropriate,  the  involvement  of 
older  developmentally  disabled  individuals 
as  Older  American  Volimteer  Program  vol- 
unteers. 

••(gi  Ponding.— 

••(  1 )  Amounts  to  be  blade  available.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Director  shall  make  amounts  under  section 
502  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(2)  Director.— The  Director  shall  not 
make  grants  under  this  section  within  a  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  title  unless  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  502  for 
such  program,  for  the  fiscal  year  that  such 
grants  are  made,  exceeds  105  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  such  program.". 

SEC    50J.  INCREASE  IN  STIPEND  OR  ALLOWANCE: 
FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM. 

Section  211  (42  U.S.C.  5011)  is  amended— 
(Dm  subsection  (d)— 

( A )  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
by  inserting  after  ^$2.20  per  hour"  the  fol- 
lowing: "until  September  30.  1991,  $2.35  per 
hour  during  fiscal  year  1991,  and  $2.50  per 
hour  on  and  after  October  1,  1992":  and 

(B)  in    paragraph    (2),    by    striking    out 
$2.20  per  hour"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of   'the  minimum  hourly  rate  specified  In 
this  sentence";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (IXC),  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  'unless 
such  individuals  have  been  referred  previ- 
ously for  possible  placement  as  volunteers 
under  part  A  and  such  placement  did  not 
occur':  and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(3)  The  Director  may  not  take  into  con- 
sideration, require,  or  coerce,  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  a  grant  or  contract  to  carry  out 
a  project  under  this  part,  any  applicant  for 
or  recipient  of  such  grant  or  contract— 

•(A)  to  accept  or  recruit  Individuals  who 
are  not  low -income  individuals  to  serve  as 
volunteers  under  this  part;  or 

•(B)  to  solicit  locally  generated  contribu- 
tions, in  cash  or  in  kind,  to  support  such  In- 
dividuals.". 

SE(    504   PROMOTION  OF  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Duties  or  Director.— Section  221  (43 
use.  5021)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  >a 
follows: 

-SEC   221.  PROMOTION  OF  OLDER  AMERICAN  VOU 
IWTEER  PROGRAMS.-. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Sk.  221."  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    (a)  Ih  OnraxAL.— "; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 
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"(b)  PUBUCIZIKG  THK  PROORAIU.— 

"(1)  In  GEifKRAL.— The  Director  shall  take 
appropriate  actions  to  ensure  that  special 
efforts  are  made  to  publicize  the  programs 
established  in  parts  A.  B,  and  C,  in  order  to 
facilitate  recruitment  efforts,  encourage 
greater  participation  of  volunteers,  and  em- 
phasize the  value  of  volunteering  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  volunteers  and  the 
communities  of  such  volunteers.  Such  ac- 
tions shAll  include  Informing  recipients  of 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  title  of  all 
Informational  materials  available  from  the 
Director. 

"(2)    PaHTICIPATIOII    of    PRIVATE    ORCAJflZA- 

tions  AMD  OLDER  iNDiviouALB.— In  Carrying 
out  this  title,  the  Director  shall  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  efforts  of  private  organi- 
zations to  promote  the  programs  established 
in  parts  A.  B.  and  C  of  this  title  and  the  In- 
volvement of  older  individuals  as  volunteers 
In  such  programs. 

"(3)  Fdkdiiig.— From  funds  appropriated 
under  section  502.  the  Director  shall  expend 
not  less  than  $250,000  in  each  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (1).". 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  MI.  HEALTH  CARE  PROBLEMS. 

(a)  Assignment  or  VonnrrEERS.— Section 
103(a)  (42  U.S.C.  4953(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 4 ); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  in  addressing  significant  health  care 
problems.  Including  chronic  and  life-threat- 
ening Illnesses  and  health  care  for  homeless 
individuals  (especially  homeless  children) 
through  prevention,  treatment,  and  commu- 
nity-based care  activities;  and". 

(b)  VISTA  Literacy  Corp.— Section 
109(g)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  4959(g)(1))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Director  shall  ensure 
that  records  are  maintained  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  compliance  with  this  require- 
ment". 

SEC.  M2.  TECHNICAL  AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMa 

Section  123  (42  U.S.C.  4993)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Director  may  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations conducting  operations  in  more  than 
one  area  of  a  State  and  in  more  than  one 
State,  that  are  engaged  In.  or  wish  to 
become  Involved  In.  activities  that  have 
been  principally  designed  to  address  the 
problems  of  Illiteracy.  Such  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  may  be  provided  by  grant 
or  contract,  and  shall  be  used  to  enable  such 
nonprofit  organizations— 

"(1)  to  prepare  and  broadly  disseminate 
training  and  technical  assistance  relating  to 
the  use  of  volunteers  In  literacy  programs  to 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals;  and 

"(2)  to  seek  new  and  innovative  solutions 
to  literacy  problems  that  involve  the  more 
effective  and  extensive  use  of  volunteers.". 

BEC.  tn.  SPECLIL  INITIATIVES. 

Section  124  (42  n.S.C.  4994)  U  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  by  grant  or  contract,  to 
employers  who  have  established  or  wish  to 
establish  worksite  literacy  procrams  to 
assist  such  employers  in  obtaining,  training, 


and  integrating  volunteers  into  worksite  lit- 
eracy prognuns.", 

SEC.  (M.  ADMINISTRATIVE  CXMTS. 

Part  D  (42  U.S.C.  5021  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"SEC,  tU.  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE, 
"(a)  DETKRMIHIIfG  AsSISTAlfCK.— 
"(1)  CONSTTMEX  PRICK  IHSEX.— 

"(A)  In  GKHKRAL.— In  determining  the 
amount  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  be 
provided  under  this  title  to  applicants,  the 
Director  shall  consider  the  Impact  of 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  For 
All  Urban  Consumers  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics.  Department  of 
Labor,  on  the  administrative  costs  of  operat- 
ing the  projects  for  which  such  assistance 
will  be  provided. 

•(B)  ADJUSTMENTS.- The  Director  shall,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  the  amount  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  to  ensure  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  such  projects. 

"(2)  NOTIFICATION  or  APPLicAHTS.— The  Di- 
rector   shall    take    reasonable    actions    to 
inform  applicants  for  such  assistance  that 
such  adjustments  may  be  available. 
"(b)  Report.— 

'(1)  In  GEKKRAL.— The  Director  shall 
submit  each  year,  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  on 
the  extent  to  which  adjustment?  are  made 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Substance  or  report.— With  respect 
to  each  of  parts  A.  B.  and  C  of  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  include  In  such  report— 

"(A)  a  summary  of  the  number  of.  and 
purposes  for  which,  such  adjustments  are 
requested  by  the  recipients  of  grants  and 
contracts  under  parts  A.  B.  and  C,  respec- 
tively; 

'(B)  a  description  of  the  extent  that  such 
requests  are  accommodated:  and 

"(C)  a  statement  explaining  the  decisions 
made  by  the  Director  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quested adjustments.". 

SEC.  MS.  MULTIPLE- YEAR  GRANTS  OR  CONTRACTS. 

Title  rv  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  tZS.  MULTIPLE-YEAR  GRANTS  OR  CON- 
TRACTS. 

"The  Director  is  authorized  to  approve  an 
application  for  a  contract  or  grant  to  carry 
out  any  project  uinder  this  title  for  a  multi- 
ple-year period.  The  applicant  for  such  con- 
tract or  grant  shall  not  be  required  to 
submit  a  proposal  for  the  continuation  of 
such  contract  or  grant  during  such  period.". 

SEC.  Mt.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  PARTNER- 
SHIP AGREEMENTS  ADDRESSING  THE 
NEEDS  OF  THE  POOR. 

(a)  OEimtAL         Authority.— Section 

408(aKI)  of  the  Human  Services  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  9910b(a)(l))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "provide  for  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  Nation's  poor"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches  to  provide  for 
greater  self-sufficiency  of  the  poor,  to  test 
and  evaluate  such  new  approaches,  to  dis- 
seminate project  results  and  evaluation 
findings  so  that  such  approaches  can  be  rep- 
licatedL  and  to  strengthen  the  integration, 
coordination,  and  redirection  of  activities  to 
promote  maximum  self-sufficiency  among 
the  poor"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  thereof; 


(3)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  contain  an  assurance  that  the  appli- 
cant for  such  grants  will  obtain  an  inde- 
pendent, methodologically  sound  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  activities  carried 
out  with  such  grant  and  will  submit  such 
evaluation  to  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Limttatiohs.— (1)  Section  408(bXl)  of 
the  Human  Services  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1986  (42  U.S.C.  9910b<bKl))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strilting  out  "Grants"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(A)  Except  as  provided  for 
in  subparagraph  (B).  grants"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "new"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  After  the  initial  fiscal  year  that  an 
eligible  entity  receives  a  grant  under  this 
section  to  carry  out  a  program,  the  amount 
of  a  subsequent  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  such  entity  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram may  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  grant  previously  received  by 
such  entity  luider  this  section  to  carry  out 
such  program.". 

(2)  Section  408(bK3)  of  the  Human  Serv- 
ices Reauthorization  Act  of  1986  (42  U-S.C 
9910b(bK3))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "in  each  fiscal  year"  after 
"one  grant"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$250,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$350,000";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Not  more  than  tow 
grants  may  be  made  under  tills  section  to  an 
eligible  entity  to  carry  out  a  particular  pro- 
gram.". 

(c)  Dissemination  or  Results.— Section 
408(c)  of  the  Human  Services  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  9910b(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  DissEMiifATioif  or  Results.— As  soon 
as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  a  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  under  this  section  completes 
the  expenditure  of  such  grant,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  make  avaUable  to 
each  State  and  each  eligible  entity  a  de- 
scription of  the  program  carried  out  with 
such  grant,  any  relevant  information  devel- 
oped and  results  achieved,  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  such  program  so  as  to  provide  a 
model  of  innovative  programs  for  other  eli- 
gible entities.". 

(d)  Definition.— Section  408(dKl)  of  the 
Human  Services  ReauthorizaUon  Act  of 
1986  (42  U.S.C.  9910b(dKl))  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  follow- 
ing: ".  except  that  such  term  includes  an  or- 
ganization that  serves  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  and  that  receives  a  grant 
under  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  9901  et  seq.)  in  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  that  such  organiza- 
tion requests  a  grant  under  this  section". 

(e)  AUTHORIZATIOM    OP    APPROPRIATIOlia— 

Section  408(e)  of  the  Human  Services  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  9910b(e)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "are"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'fiscal  year";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and  $7,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990"  after  "1989". 

(f)  Report  to  CoifORxss.— Section  408  of 
the  Human  Services  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1986  (42  U.S.C.  9910b)  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  'di  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (f)  and  (g).  respectively. 
and 

(2)  by  inseixing  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following: 

•(d)  Repucation  op  Programs  — 

■•(1)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  identify 
programs  that  receive  grants  under  this  sec 
tion  that  demonstrate  a  significant  poten 
tial  for  dealing  with  particularly  critical 
problems  of  the  poor  that  exist  in  a  number 
of  communities. 

■•(2)  Not  less  than  10  percent,  and  not 
more  than  30  percent,  of  the  funds  appro 
prtated  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  available  to  make  grants 
under  this  section  to  replicate  programs 
identified  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  additional 
geographical  areas. 

•(e)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  annually,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatlves  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
containing— 

(1)  (A)  a  description  of  programs  that  re 
celved  grants  under  this  section  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year;  and 

•(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  in  such  fiscal  year,  and 

■  (2)  a  description  of  the  methods  used  by 
the  Secretary  to  comply  with  subsection  (o. 

(3)  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  re 
garding  the  suiUbility  of  carrying  out  such 
programs  with  funds  made  available  under 
other  Federal  laws;  and 

(4)  a  description  of  each  program  Identi 
fled  under  subsection  (d)(1)  or  replicated 
under  subsection  (d)(2),  and  an  identifies 
tion  of  the  geographical  location  where 
such  progrram  was  carried  out. 

TITLE  VII— ALTHORIZATION  OK 
APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC     701     NATIONAL    VOLl-NTEER    ANTIPOVKRT^ 
PROGRAMS  ALTHORIZATION 

(a)  Vox-UNTiXRS  IN  Service  to  America. - 
Section  501(a)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  5081(a)<l))  is 

amended  in  paragraph  ( 1 1— 

(1)  by  striking  out  and'  after  1988.  ■: 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  •  .  $30,600,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  $39,900,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  $47,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and 
$56,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993 

(b)  Vista  Literacy  Corps. -Section  501(a) 
(42  use.  5081)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■  and  '  after    1988. 

(B)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  .  $6,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and 
$12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  :  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  1987. 
1988.  and  1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■1987  through  1993" 

(c)  Service- Learning  Programs.— Section 
501(b)  (42  U.S.C.  5081(b))  is  amended  by  m 
sertlng  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  •.  and  $1,900,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
$2,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and 
$2,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1993': 

(d)  Special  Volonteer  Programs  Sec 
tion  501(c)  (42  U.S.C.  5081(c))  is  amended  in 
the  first  sentence  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  . 
and  $1,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
$1,150,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $1,200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  and  $1,275,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993';  and 


(e)  Years  or  Volunteer  Service.— Section 
501(d)  (42  U.S.C.  5081(dM  is  amended  in  sub 
section  (d>— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■and'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

■•(D)  2800  years  of  volunteer  service  in 
fiscal  year  1990; 

■(E)  3100  years  of  volunteer  service  in 
fiscal  year  1991: 

■(F)  3600  years  of  volunteer  service  In 
fiscal  year  1992;  and 

(G)  4100  years  of  volunteer  service  in 
fiscal  year  1993' 

SEC    702.  PRIORITY 

Section  501(d)  (42  U.S.C.  5081(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(4)  In  the  event  that  the  Director  deter 
mines  that  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
part  A  of  title  I  are  insufficient  to  provide 
for  the  years  of  volunteer  service  as  re- 
quired in  subsection  (d)(1).  the  Director 
shall,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in 
advance  of  the  date  on  which  such  addition 
al  funds  must  be  reallocated  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  such  subsection,  notify  the 
relevant  authorizing  and  appropriating 
Committees  of  Congress.  Funds  shall  be  re 
allocated  to  part  A  of  title  1  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  part  C  of  such  title  prior  to 
the  reallocation  of  funds  appropriated  for 
other  parts.'. 

SE(    70J   ADMINISTRATION  ANP  t  «M»RI>INATION 

Section  504  (42  U.S.C.  5084)  is  amended- 
1 1 1  by  inserting    (a)'  after    Sec  504. ■.  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(bi  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1993.  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  administration  of  this 
Act.  as  authorized  m  title  IV  of  this  Act.  20 
percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  sections  501  and  502  of  this  Act   ' 

sel    704    older   amkru  an   voi.l  ntekr   pro 
(;ra.ms 

lai  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program. 
Section  50'2(ai  (42  U.S.C.  5082(a))  is  amend 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  and  after  1988.  . 
and 

i2i  by  inserting  after     1989^  the  following 

$39,900,000      for      fiscal      year      1990. 

$43,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  $48,300,000 

for    fiscal    year    1992.    and    $53,100,000    for 

fiscal  year  1993.'  . 

lb)  Foster  Grandparent  Program.- Sec- 
tion 502(bi  (42  use.  5082(bii  is  amended- 

1 1 1  by  striking  out    and"  after  ■1988.": 

i2i  by  inserting  after    1989    the  following 

$70,800,000      for      fi.scal      year      1990. 

$80,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  $91,700,000 

for    fiscal    year    1992.    and    $98,200,000    for 

fiscal  year  1993.  ":  and 

(CI  Senior  Companion  Program.— Section 
502(C)  (42  U.S.C.  5082(c))  is  amended— 

( 1 1  by  striking    and"  after  "  1988.  ".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after    1989  "  the  following: 
$36,600  ')00      for      fiscal      year      1990. 

$39,000,000  lor  fiscal  year  1991.  $44,700,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  $48,700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  " 

TITLE  VIII— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

SE(    i«l   AMENDMENTS  TO  TABLE  OF  CONTE.VTS 

The  table  of  contents  in  the  first  section 
( 42  use.  prec.  1951 )  is  amended- 

( 1 1  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  109  the  following  new  item: 


Sec.  110.  Applications  for  assistance  by  pre- 
vious recipients.'*; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
heading  for  part  B  of  title  I  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

••Part  B— Student  Community  Servic:e 
Programs"; 

(3 )  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 114  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

Sec.  114.  Student  community  service  pro- 
gram."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
lion  124  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  124.  Drug  abuse  education  and  preven- 
tion services  and  activities."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
heading  of  title  II  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

■  TITLE  II-OLDER  AMERICAN 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM'; 
i6i  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
the  heading  of  title  II  the  following  new 

Item. 

Sec.  200.  Purposes.'. 

(7  I  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 221  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  ne*  item: 

■Sec.  221.  Promotion  of  older  American  vol- 
unteer programs."; 
(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  item  relat- 
ing to  part  D  of  title  II  the  following  new 
Item. 

Sec.  225.  Adjustments  to  Federal  financial 

assistance":  and 
(9i  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 502  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

SEl    H02  TEt  HNU  AL  AMENDMEN^TS 

The  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 1  in  the  heading  of  title  II  (42  U.S.C. 
prec  5001 1.  by  striking  out    N.ATIONAL"; 

(2)  in  section  212(b)  (42  U.S.C.  5012(b)),  by 
sinking  out  a  community  action  agency" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  eligible  entity 
as  defined  in  section  673(  1 )  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9902(1)).  ". 

(3)  in  section  224  (42  U.S.C.  2054).  by 
striking  out  "programs"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "projects";  and 

(4)  in  the  heading  of  section  502  (42  U.S.C. 
5082)  by  striking  out  "NATIONAL". 

Sec    502    Older  Americans  volunteer  pro- 
grams.". 

TITLE  IX— EFKEtTIVE  DATE 

SE»    »0I    EFFEtTlVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  October  1, 
1989.  or  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  whichever  occurs  later.* 
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B.Y  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  E>ole,  Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Conrad, 
and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  1427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  authorize 


the  distribution  of  wholesome  meat 
and  poultry  products  for  human  con- 
sumption that  have  been  seized  and 
have  been  condemned  under  such  acts 
to  charity  and  public  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

WHOLESOME  MEAT  CHARITY  DISTRJBUTIOII  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
help  in  our  continuing  fight  against 
hunger  in  America.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senators  Hetlin.  Dole,  Lugar,  Bond. 
Conrad,  and  Leahy  have  Joined  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  This  bill 
allows  perfectly  wholesome  meat  con- 
fiscated by  the  Federal  Government 
because  it  was  fraudulently  mislabeled 
to  be  donated  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions that  feed  the  himgry. 

Under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
quired to  confiscate  meat  that  has 
been  "mislabeled."  In  most  cases  the 
Govenunent  confiscated  meat  that 
simply  carries  a  higher  label  than  is 
accurate.  For  example,  that  would  in- 
clude meat  labeled  "prime"  that  is  ac- 
tually "choice."  The  meat,  however,  is 
still  entirely  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

Once  the  Federal  Govenunent  seizes 
the  meat,  an  attempt  is  made  to  adju- 
dicate the  case  in  court.  If  the  defend- 
ant loses  or  makes  a  settlement  that 
leaves  the  meat  in  the  Government's 
possession,  the  court  is  responsible  for 
disposing  of  the  meat.  There  are  two 
choices:  sell  it,  with  the  proceeds  going 
to  the  Government,  or  destroy  it. 

My  bill  would  provide  the  court  with 
a  third  option.  It  would  allow  the  meat 
to  be  donated  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions that  feed  the  hungry.  I  must 
stress  that  before  the  meat  could  be 
donated  to  a  charitable  organization, 
the  meat  must  have  passed  every  in- 
spection procedure  mandated  by  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  Any 
meat  that  fails  to  meet  the  same  rigor- 
ous standards  applied  to  meat  in  local 
grocery  could  not  be  donated  to  a 
charitable  organization. 

Simply  put,  this  is  common  sense. 
Wholesome  meat  that  might  be 
thrown  out  can  now  be  donated  to  a 
charitable  organization  and  put  to 
good  use.  Many  food  banks  or  soup 
kitchens  would  be  able  to  serve  more 
people  in  need  through  this  simple 
change. 

Back  in  1983.  I  joined  the  Nutrition 
Subcommittee  beoiuse  of  my  growing 
concern  with  the  problem  of  himger 
and  my  interest  in  the  ways  the  Feder- 
al Government  can  address  that  prob- 
lem. I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
Federal  nutrition  programs  such  as 
WIC.  school  lunch,  school  breakfast, 
and  food  stamps. 

It's  true  that  a  number  of  people  in 
this  country  struggle  to  get  enought  to 
eat.  But  it's  also  true  that  the  Federal 
Government  spends  a  lot  of  money 
getting  to  the  hungry  and  Improving 
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the  nutritional  status  of  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population. 

I  have  long  believed  that  private 
sector  efforts  must  play  an  important 
role  in  helping  to  alleviate  himger  in 
our  coimtry.  There  is  no  single  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  hunger.  Rather, 
all  the  pieces.  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
grams. State  programs,  and  private 
sector  efforts,  need  to  fit  together  to 
achieve  a  healthy  well-fed  America.  I 
will  continue  to  work  for  a  greater 
public-private  cooperation  in  reducing 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  America. 

I  strongly  urge  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Charity  Distribution  Act  of  1989.« 


By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  1428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
notice  and  procedures  before  the 
Social  Security  Administration  may 
close,  consolidate,  or  recategorize  cer- 
tain offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  SERVICES 
PRESERVATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  Services  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1989.  This  legislation 
would  establish  procedures  to  be  used 
when  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  close  a  field  office. 

Public  confidence  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Program  is  vital  to  its  effective- 
ness and  is  based,  at  least  in  part,  on 
the  service  the  agency  provides.  The 
agency's  extensive  network  of  offices 
plays  an  important  role  in  providing 
quality  service  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  depend  upon  Social 
Security  programs.  As  early  as  1958, 
the  agency  recognized  that  the  loca- 
tion of  its  offices  aroimd  the  country 
contributes  to  both  public  confidence 
and  cooperation. 

In  recent  years,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  closed,  moved,  and 
recategorized  service  offices  without 
adequate  consideration  of  the  public 
interest.  This  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  process  for  considering  such  ac- 
tions that  would  ensure  that  organiza- 
tions, employees,  and  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  all  receive  adequate 
notice  of  the  proposed  change. 

This  bill  would  also  require  the 
agency  to  list,  as  part  of  its  annual 
budget  submission,  those  offices  which 
have  been  closed  in  the  preceding  year 
as  well  as  those  that  the  agency  plans 
to  close.  At  present.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  readily  available  source  of 
this  information  even  though  it  is 
clearly  important  if  we  in  Congress  are 
to  be  informed  about  the  agency's 
service  to  our  constituents. 

The  procedures  in  the  legislation  are 
based  both  on  the  procedures  for 
office  closings  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  on  guidelines  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
issued  on  April  25.  1980.  Those  guide- 
lines, part  of  an  Administrative  Direc- 


tives  System,   outlined   the   agency's 
poUcy.  They  specified  that: 

The  prime  purpose  of  any  service  at«a  or 
faculty  change  will  be  to  directly  improve 
public  service,  increue  operational  or  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  or  both.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  improvements  in  oper- 
ational or  administrative  efficiency  can  be 
shown  to  result  at  least  indirectly  in  im- 
proved public  service,  but  where  change 
would  bring  these  two  concepts  or  goals  Into 
conflict  with  one  another,  pubUc  service 
consideration  should  be  carefully  weighed 
in  light  of  the  costs  involved. 

The  guidelines  go  on  to  specify  the 
criteria  that  should  be  used  in  deci- 
sions about  closing  and  relocating  fa- 
cilities. Among  the  key  criteria  dis- 
cussed are  shifts  in  population, 
demand  for  personal  service,  socioeco- 
nomic changes,  transportation  avail- 
ability, and  public  reaction  to  the  pro- 
posal. If  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration had  followed  these  guidelines 
in  recent  years,  the  need  for  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  would  not  be 
as  pressing.  However,  the  guidelines 
have  been  repeatedly  revised  and. 
more  importantly,  there  appears  to  be 
little  adherence  to  the  agency's  own 
procediu-es. 

The  1987  closing  of  a  Social  Security 
Administration  office  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  illustrates  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the 
agency  decided  to  close  its  Dimbar 
office  located  in  east  Baltimore.  That 
office  had  been  opened  in  the  late 
1960's  as  part  of  an  effort  to  provide  a 
variety  of  community  services  at  one 
central  location.  Assistance  in  various 
areas,  such  as  employment  and  day 
care,  was  offered  in  a  former  high 
school  in  the  Dimbar  community.  The 
Social  Security  office  served  as  the 
focal  point  of  the  center  and  received 
frequent  referrals  from  the  State  and 
local  agencies  located  there.  The 
demand  for  services  from  this  commu- 
nity was  noticeably  high. 

The  closing  of  the  Social  Security 
office  means  that,  while  residents  of 
the  area  still  receive  many  other  serv- 
ices from  the  Dunbar  location,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  go  outside  of 
their  community  for  Social  Security 
assistance.  The  Dunbar  office  served  a 
community  that  includes  many  elderly 
and  disabled  residents  who  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  travel  across 
town  to  other  offices. 

The  agency's  decision  to  close  this 
particular  office  was  never  fully  justi- 
fied. They  maintained  that  their  qual- 
ity of  service  and  operating  efficiency 
would  be  enhanced  by  telephone  and 
computer  modernization.  However,  my 
constituents,  my  casework  staff,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  have 
all  reported  a  number  of  problems 
with  the  new  equipment  and  with  tele- 
phone accessibility.  Many  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  teleservice  program 
were  also  raised  at  a  hearing  held  in 
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April  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Special  Conunittee  on  Aging. 

Even  assuming  that  the  telephone 
system  may  eventually  be  fully  func 
tional.  the  agency  itself  noted  that 
more  than  15  percent  of  households  in 
the  east  Baltimore  area  do  not  have 
telephones.  Therefore,  those  residents 
now  have  no  choice  except  to  travel 
the  extra  distance  to  the  downtown 
office.  The  agency's  arguments  for 
closing  that  office  were  especially  un- 
convincing given  that  the  Dunbar 
office  had  been  handling  a  heavy  case 
load  both  efficiently  and  effectively. 
At  the  time  it  was  shutdown,  the 
branch  office  employed  eight  people 
who  had  a  reputation  throughout  the 
Baltimore  area  for  the  quality  of  their 
service  and  the  personal  assistance 
they  provided  for  clients. 

The  service  delivery  review  that  the 
agency  used  to  justify  the  proposal  to 
close  the  office  included  little  serious 
analysis  and  did  not  consider  alterna- 
tive field  office  arrangements.  Howev 
er,  the  most  surprising  thing  about 
that  review  process  was  its  failure  to 
Involve  the  community  in  assessing  its 
own  service  needs.  The  agency  did  not 
provide  community  groups  or  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  in  the  Dunbar 
area  with  an  opportunity  to  partici 
pate  in  the  service  review  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  clearly  did  not  follow 
its  written  procedures  in  this  particu- 
lar decision  to  close  an  office.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  situations  in  their  own  States 
in  which  a  service  office  was  closed  or 
downgraded  without  input  from  com- 
munity groups  and  without  adequate 
consideration  of  the  public  interest  A.s 
many  of  us  so  painfully  remember,  the 
last  administration  proposed  closing 
more  than  750  service  offices  in  mid- 
1985.  Thanks  to  the  congressional  and 
public  outrage  sparked  by  that  propos 
al,  the  mass  closings  were  not  done. 
However,  since  that  time  the  agency 
has  gradually  targeted  many  of  those 
same  offices  for  closure  or  recalegon 
zation. 

This   legislation   would   assure   that 
the    need    for    personal    attention    of 
many    Social    Security    beneficiaries, 
such    as    senior    citizens    and    handi 
capped  persons,   is  considered  before 
an  office  is  closed.  It  recognizes  that 
residents  of  areas  that  are  character 
ized  by  low  levels  of  income  or  educa- 
tion often  have  a  greater  need  for  per 
sonal    assistance.    In    the    1960's    and 
1970's.   the  agency  opened   many  of- 
fices in  areas  that  are  socially  or  eco 
nomically   disadvantaged.    It    disturbs 
me  that  many  of  the  those  very  offices 
are  among  the  ones  that  the  agency 
has    targeted    for    closure    in    recent 
years. 

This  act  would  also  ensure  that  all 
decisions    to    close,     recategorize,    or 
move  a  Social  Security  office  are  con 
sidered  using  a  fair  process.  It  would 
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prevent  the  administration  from 
basing  such  decisions  on  political  in- 
terests instead  of  on  the  needs  of  this 
Nations  citizens. 

Mr.  I»resideni.  I  hope  that  this  im- 
portant legislation  will  be  promptly 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1428 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Social  Security  Ad 
ministration  Services  Preservation  Act  of 
1989.  • 

riNDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

( 1 1  the  service  philosophy  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  recogmizes  that  the 
effective  administration  of  programs  de 
pends  upon  the  goodwill  and  acceptance  of 
the  public: 

1 2)  the  Statement  of  Objectives  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  the  year 
of  1958  recognized  that  public  confidence 
and  cooperation  is  partially  based  on  the  lo- 
cations and  appearances  of  offices; 

(3)  the  mission  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration touches  the  lives  of  virtually 
all  United  States  citizens  and  therefore  of 
fices  of  the  Administration  need  to  be  read 
ily  accessible  to  all  citizer^s  regardless  of  re.s 
idence. 

1 4 1  many  United  States  citizens,  especially 
many  among  the  handicapped  and  the  el- 
derly, need  personal  attention  to  needs  and 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  deprived  of 
access  to  agency  officers. 

1 5)  discrepancies  exist  between  the  formal 
procedures  for  closing,  consolidating,  and 
recategonzing  Social  Security  Administra 
Hon  offices  and  the  practice  often  used; 

1 6)  the  procedures  used  for  such  decisions 
are  inconsistent  and  often  too  informal; 

.71  the  procedures  used  in  many  closings, 
moves,  and  recategorizations  have  not  ade 
quately  considered  the  interests  of  the  indi 
viduals  affected  by  the  decisions,  and 

(8)  all  changes  in  the  status  and  location 
of  Social  Security  Administration  offices 
should  be  considered  in  such  a  way  as  to  not 
undermine  public  confidence  in  the  Social 
Security  program. 

I  bi  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

I  1)  ensure  that  the  public  Interest  is  con 
sidered  and  protected  in  all  decisions  to 
close,  consolidate,  or  recategorize  Social  Se 
curity  Administration  offices;  and 

i2i  establish  a  fair  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  all  such  decisions. 

CONSOLIDATION.  CLOSING.  OR  RECATEOORIZA- 
TION  or  A  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
OfTICE 

Sec.  3  Title  VII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
IS  amended  by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  .section 

CONSOLIDAl      )N,     CLOSING     OR     RECATEGORIZA- 
TION  or  A  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

omce 

Sec.  712.  (ai  Por  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term— 

III  adequate  public  notice'  means  the 
conspicuous  posting  of  a  formal  notice  at 
the  affected  office  and  the  mailing  of  a  writ- 
ten notice  to  at  least— 

(A)  the  employees  of  the  affected  office; 


■•<B)  the  regularly  published  local  press 
serving  the  affected  community; 

•(C)  all  elected  local  public  officials,  com- 
munity groups,  and  county,  parish,  and 
State  welfare  offices,  and  any  other  affected 
or  relevant  organization;  and 

(D)  the  Members  of  Congress  who  serve 
the  area  in  which  the  affected  office  is  lo- 
cated; 

(2)  move'  with  respect  to  an  office  means 
any  change  in  the  physical  location  of  such 
office,  unless  such  move  is  within  the  same 
political  subdivision  and  is  necessitated  by 
an  involuntary  loss  of  a  lease  or  a  need  for 
additional  space; 

(3)  office'  includes  all  field  offices,  dis- 
trict offices,  and  hearings  and  appeals  of- 
fices of  the  Social  Security  Administration; 

(4)  political  subdivision'  means  a  compo- 
nent of  a  county  or  large  city  which  has  a 
common  civic  identity  characterized  by 
neighborhood  pride,  independence,  or  ho- 
mogeneous ethnic,  racial,  religious,  or  eco- 
nomic bsickground;  and 

"(5)  recategorize'  means  the  process  of 
scaling  down  an  office  to  a  lesser  status  or 
level  of  function. 

(b)  The  Social  Security  Administration, 
after  making  a  determination  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  closing,  consolidation,  or 
recategorization  of  any  office,  shall  provide 
adequate  public  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion at  least  90  days  prior  to  the  proposed 
date  of  such  closing,  consolidation,  or  recat- 
egorization.  Such  notice  shall  include  an  in- 
vitation for  written  comments  on  the  pro- 
posal and  shall  include  an  address  for  mail- 
ing such  comments. 

(c)  When  making  a  determination  to 
close,  consolidate,  or  recategorize  an  office, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  shall 
consider  — 

( 1 )  the  effect  of  such  change  on  the  com- 
munity served  by  such  office  including  the 
availability  of  public  transportation  to  any 
site,  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  com- 
munity, the  caseload  of  the  affected  office, 
and  such  other  factors  as  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  determines  are  necessary; 

(21  the  need  of  the  community  for  per- 
.sonal  service,  relative  to  mail  or  telephone 
service,  based  on  demographic  information 
such  as  educational  and  literacy  levels; 

■  i3i  the  effect  of  such  determination  on 
employees  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration at  such  office;  and 

(4)  the  economic  savings  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  resulting  from  the 
change. 

id)  The  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
or  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity shall  approve  all  preliminary  and  final 
determinations  to  close  offices  that  are  open 
full-time  and  provide  a  full  range  of  serv- 
ices The  authority  to  make  other  prelimi- 
nary and  final  determinations  may  t>e  dele- 
gated by  the  Commissioner. 

le)  Any  preliminary  determination  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  close,  con- 
solidate, or  recategorize  an  office  shall  be  In 
writing  and  shall  include  the  findings  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  with  respect 
to  the  considerations  required  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(f)  A  public  hearing  shall  be— 

■•(  1 )  held  upon  written  request; 

■I  2)  held  no  earlier  than  60  days  after  ade- 
quate public  notice  of  such  hearing  Is  made; 

'(3)  conducted  on  all  proposals  to  consoli- 
date, close,  or  recategorize  the  affected 
office; 

"(4)  held  at  or  near  the  location  of  the  af- 
fected office;  and 
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"(5)  conducted  by  an  official  designated 
by  the  regional  or  central  office. 

'(g)  Within  30  days  after  the  hearing  held 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  or 
after  the  90-day  period  described  under  sub- 
section (b),  whichever  is  later,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  shall— 

"(1)  issue  a  final  report  that— 

"(A)  incorporates  all  of  the  testimony  pro- 
vided at  the  public  hearing  and  all  written 
comments  received;  and 

"(B)  specifies  the  final  determination  of 
the  status  of  the  affected  office; 

"(2)  send  copies  of  the  final  report  to  the 
local  community  press  and  the  appropriate 
Members  of  Congress;  and 

"(3)  provide  adequate  public  notice  of  the 
final  determination.  Including  a  notice  that 
copies  of  the  full  final  report  may  be  viewed 
or  obtained,  without  charge,  at  the  affected 
office. 

"(h)  A  final  determination  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  close,  consoli- 
date, or  recategorize  an  office  may  be  ap- 
pealed by  any  person  served  by  such  office 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 
Such  appeal  shall  be  filed  no  later  than  30 
days  following  adequate  public  notice  of  the 
final  determination  under  subsection  (gXS). 
The  Commissioner  shall  review  such  deter- 
mination on  the  basis  of  the  record  before 
the  Social  Security  Administration  in  decid- 
ing such  appeal.  The  Commissioner  shall  set 
aside  any  determination,  finding,  or  conclu- 
sion found  to  be— 

"(1)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
the  law: 

'•(2)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law:  or 

"(3)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record. 

"(1)  No  action  may  be  taken  to  close, 
move,  or  recategorize  any  office  during  the 
30  days  following  the  announcement  of  a 
decision  nor  during  the  time  that  any  level 
of  appeal  is  pending. 

"(J)  The  Social  Seciu-ity  Administration 
shall  Include  in  its  annual  budget  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  a  list  of  all  offices,  as 
defined  under  subsection  (aK3),  and  all  con- 
tact stations  that— 

"(1)  were  closed  or  discontinued  during 
the  year  preceding  the  date  of  such  submis- 
sion: and 

"(2)  are  scheduled  to  be  closed  or  discon- 
tinued and  the  date  that  such  action  is 
planned.".* 
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By  Mr,  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.   MiTCHUL,   Mr.  Pell,   Mr. 

NUNN,       Ms.       MiKULSKI,       Mr. 

DoDD,  Mr.  RoBB,  Mr.  Graham, 

Mr.    Simon.    Mr.    Matsunaga, 

and  Mr,  Bumpers): 

S.  1430.  A  bill  to  enhance  national 

and  community  service,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL  AHD  COMMXmiTT  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
198» 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ators Mitchell,  Pell,  Nuim,  Mikul- 
SKi,  DoDD,  RoBB,  Graham.  Simon.  Mat- 
sunaga, and  Bumpers,  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1989. 

This  legislation  reflects  a  broad- 
based  consensus  on  the  shape  of  legis- 
lation to  encourage  Americans  of  all 
ages  to  participate  in  public  service. 
The   key    participants   in   developing 


this  compromise  are  Senator  Pell, 
Senator  Mikitlski,  Senator  Dodd,  and 
Senator  Nunn,  and  I  commend  each  of 
them  for  their  contributions. 

Our  goal  is  ambitious— to  revive  the 
spirit  of  service  in  America  that  has 
too  often  been  obscured  in  recent 
years  by  other  values  in  our  society. 
Service  to  others  is  a  concept  that  was 
at  the  heart  of  President  Kennedy's 
New  Frontier,  and  it  is  an  ideal  that 
has  served  America  well  throughout 
our  history.  All  of  us  involved  in  the 
present  effort  believe  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  offer 
more  visible  national  leadership  to  ad- 
vance this  ideal.  President  Bush  has 
expressed  a  similar  commitment  and 
concern,  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing closely  with  the  administration  as 
this  legislation  moves  through  the 
Congress. 

At  least  10  national  and  community 
service  bills  have  been  introduced  this 
year  in  the  Senate,  ranging  in  cost 
from  $5  million  to  $5  billion,  and  in- 
volving many  different  approaches  to 
national  service.  The  Labor  Commit- 
tee held  four  hearings  on  these  pro- 
posals, and  we  created  an  informal 
task  force  to  review  the  bills.  The  com- 
promise we  have  achieved  is  a  worth- 
while measure  that  includes  the  best 
features  of  all  the  bill,  and  the  price 
tag  is  within  realistic  budget  con- 
straints. 

In  developing  this  proposal,  we  em- 
phasized several  key  principles.  Com- 
munity service  should  be  the  common 
experience  of  all  citizens.  The  call  to 
service  should  come  early,  and  it 
should  be  a  vital  part  of  education  for 
citizenship  in  every  school  system  in 
the  Nation.  The  lesson  of  service 
learned  in  youth  will  last  a  lifetime. 
To  advance  this  goal,  title  I  of  the  pro- 
posal provides  $100  million  for  school- 
and  college-based  opportimities  to  en- 
courage yoting  people  to  serve  in  their 
own  commimities.  I  have  called  this 
concept  "Serve  America"  and  I  hope  it 
will  enable  millions  of  young  students 
across  the  country  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  service  that 
will  be  provided. 

We  also  recognize  that  many  citi- 
zens, having  learned  the  lesson  of  serv- 
ice, will  want  to  make  an  even  greater 
commitment  to  our  coimtry.  They 
may  choose  to  serve  in  the  military,  in 
VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  or  similar 
ways.  In  order  to  expand  the  imiverse 
of  full-time  service  opportunities,  our 
proposal  authorizes  $100  million  for 
youth  service  corps  programs,  modeled 
after  the  conservation  corps  already 
established  in  many  States.  Through 
these  programs,  young  Americans  will 
provide  services  in  a  wide  range  of  im- 
portant areas,  such  as  cleaning  up  the 
environment,  responding  to  hunger, 
homelessness.  disease,  and  poverty, 
and  meeting  other  pressing  human 
needs. 


We  also  believe  in  providing  oppor- 
tunities to  young  persons  to  earn  bene- 
fits. For  too  many  Americans  today, 
especially  those  who  live  at  or  near 
the  poverty  level,  a  college  education 
and  a  decent  home  are  out  of  reach. 
Our  bill  provides  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  make  education  and  housing 
more  readily  available  to  those  who 
participate  in  full-time  or  part-time 
national  service.  The  demonstration 
program  will  make  $100  million  avail- 
able in  its  first  year. 

Other  aspects  of  the  bill  will  expand 
existing  national  service  programs.  We 
wiU  restore  VISTA  to  its  peak  level  of 
the  past,  and  expand  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Volunteer  programs  to  include 
many  more  senior  volunteers  in  issues 
of  national  priority.  Most  of  the  cur- 
rent programs  are  legacies  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  call  to  service.  The 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  al- 
ready served  in  these  programs,  and 
the  millions  who  have  been  helped  by 
them  are  continuing  proof  of  their 
merit. 

We  have  also  included  a  further  role 
for  senior  citizens.  In  addition  to  ex- 
panding the  existing  volunteer  pro- 
grams, the  bill  will  encourage  the  in- 
volvement of  elderly  Americans  in  the 
school-based  and  national  service  dem- 
onstration programs  as  teachers,  ad- 
visers, and  participants.  As  our  popula- 
tion ages,  a  larger  and  larger  army  of 
senior  citizens  is  waiting  to  be  asked  to 
help  America  do  a  better  job  of  meet- 
ing its  basic  needs.  Senior  citizens 
have  already  done  a  great  deal  for  this 
country— and  given  the  opportunity, 
they  will  do  a  great  deal  more. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
there  is  nothing  partisan  about  this 
proposal.  President  Bush  has  already 
announced  a  thoughtful  and  worth- 
while proposal.  All  of  us  are  commit- 
ted to  working  closely  with  the  admin- 
istration to  ensure  that  this  bill  is  as 
effective  and  successful  as  possible. 
America  deserves  no  less,  and  we  wiU 
be  on  the  road  to  a  stronger  and  l)etter 
country  in  the  future  when  national 
service  legislation  reaches  the  Presi- 
dent's desk. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1430 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed, 

SECTION    1.    SHORT   TTrLE    AITO   TABLE   OF   CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  and  Commimity  Service  Act 
of  1989". 

(b)  Table  or  Coktents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  Uble  of  contents. 
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Sec.  2  Findings. 

Sec.  3.  Purposes. 

TITLE  I-SCHOOL  BASED  COMMUNITY 

SERVICE 
Paht  A— School  Bases  Community  Service 
Sec.  101.  Short  title. 
Sec.  102.  Program  authorized. 
Sec.  103.  E>eflnltions. 
Sec.  104.  Allocation  of  funds. 
Sec.  105.  State  application. 
Sec.  106.  Local  application. 
Sec.  107.  Federal  share. 
Sec.  108.  Use  of  funds. 
Sec.  109.  Federal  activities. 
Sec.  110.  Evaluation. 
Sec.  111.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

Part  B— Higher  Edccation 
Sec.  121.  Innovative  projects  for  community 

service. 
Part  C— Work  Study  Programs 
Sec.  131.  Additional  reservation  for  campus 

based  community   work   learn 

Ing  study  Jobs. 
Sec.  132.  Work  study  programs. 

Part  D— Publication 
Sec.  141.  Information  for  students 
Sec.  142.  Exit  counseling  for  borrowers 
Sec.  143.  Department  information  on  defer 

ments  and  cancellations. 
Sec.  144.  Data  on  deferments  and  cancella 

tions. 
Part  E— Direct  Loans  to  Students  in 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
Sec.  151.  Loan  cancellation  authorized. 
Sec.  152.  Technical  eimendment. 
Sec.  153.  Effective  date. 

Part  P— Loan  Forgiveness 
Sec.  161.  Loan  forgiveness. 
Sec.  162.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  II-YOUTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

Sec.  201.  Short  title. 

Sec.  202.  Definitions. 

Sec.  203.  Program  authorized. 

Sec.  204.  Allocation  of  funds. 

Sec.  205.  State  application. 

Sec.  206.  Focus  of  programs. 

Sec.  207.  Related  programs. 

Sec.  208.  Public  lands  or  Indian  lands. 

Sec.  209.  Training  and  education  services. 

Sec.  210.  Amount  of  award. 

Sec.  211.  Matching  requirement. 

Sec.  212.  Preference  for  certain  projects 

Sec.  213.  Effect  of  earnings  on  eligibility  for 
other  Federal  assistance 

Sec.  214.  Age  and  education  criteria  enroll- 
ment. 

Sec.  215.  Post-service  benefits. 

Sec.  216.  Living  allowance. 

Sec.   217.  Joint  projects  involving   the   De 
partment  of  Labor. 

Sec.  218.  Federal  and  State  employee  status 

Sec.  219.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  III-NATIONAL  SERVICE 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  302.  Definitions. 

Sec.  303.  Grants. 

Sec.  304.  Types  of  national  service 

Sec.  305.  Terms  of  service. 

Sec.  306.  Eligibility. 

Sec.  307.  Vouchers. 

Sec.  308.  Living  allowance. 

Sec.  309.  Training. 

Sec.  310.  Use  of  funds. 

Sec.  311.  In-service  education  benefits. 

Sec.    312.   National   Service   Demonstration 
Program  amendments. 

Sec.  313.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  rv— CORPORATION  FOR 
NATIONAL  SERVICE 

Sec.  401.  Definitions. 


Sec.  402.  Establishment  of  Corporation;  ap- 
plication of  District  of  Colum- 
bia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

Sec.  403.  Board  of  directors. 

Sec.  404  Officers  and  employees. 

Sec.  405.  Nonprofit  and  nonpolitical  nature 
of  the  Corporation. 

Sec.  406.  Housing  and  education  vouchers; 
living  allowsmces. 

Sec  407   Reports. 

Sec.  408.  Supplementation. 

Sec.  409.  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds. 

Sec.  410.  Nondiscrimination. 

Sec.  411.  Notice,  hearing,  and  grievance  pro- 
cedures. 

Sec.  412  Nonduplication  and  nondisplace- 
ment. 

Sec.  413.  State  advisory  board. 

Sec.  414.  Evaluation. 

Sec.  415.  Funding. 

Sec.  416.  Functions  of  the  National  Service 
Board. 

Sec.  417   Presidential  awards  for  service. 

Sec.  418.  Comprehensive  service  strategy. 

TITLE      V    EXPANSION      OF      VOLUN 
TEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

Sec.  501  Short  title 

Sec.  502.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

TITLE  VI-NATIONAL  OLDER 
AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  601.  Short  title. 

Sec.  602.  Programs  of  national  and  local  sig- 
nificance. 

Sec.  603  Authorization  of  appropriations 

SK(    2  KIM)IN(;.S 

Congress  finds  that 

1 1 )  service  to  the  community  and  the 
Nation  is  a  responsibility  of  all  American 
citizens,  regardless  of  the  economic  level  or 
age  of  such  citizens. 

'  2)  citizens  who  become  engaged  in  service 
at  a  young  age  will  better  understand  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  continue 
to  ser\'e  the  community  into  adulthood: 

(3)  serving  others  builds  self-esteem  and 
teaches  teamwork,  decision  making,  and 
problem-solving; 

(4)  the  70.000.000  youth  of  the  United 
States  who  are  between  ages  5  and  25  offer 
a  powerful  and  largely  untapped  resource 
for  community  service; 

1 5)  Conservation  Corps  and  Human  Serv- 
ice Corps  provide  important  benefits  to  par- 
ticipants and  to  the  community; 

i6i  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
Program  i  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
VISTA  >.  as  established  by  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951).  is 
one  of  the  most  cost  effective  means  to 
fight  poverty  in  the  United  States; 

(7)  the  cost  of  higher  education,  loan  in- 
debtedness, and  the  high  price  of  housing 
deter  many  young  adults  from  volunteering 
for  VISTA  and  other  service  programs  that 
involve  a  substantial  time  commitment; 

iBi  older  Americans,  through  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  Programs  (as  estab- 
lished by  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973  (42  use.  4951)).  provide 
500,000.000  hours  of  service  each  year  and 
are  a  vital  force  in  addressing  national  prob- 
lems; 

(9)  many  potential  volunteers  caruiot  par- 
ticipate in  a  full-time  volunteer  service  pro- 
gram, but  should  have  the  option  of  part- 
time  service  in  such  a  program; 

(10)  a  range  of  full-time  and  part-time  na- 
tional and  conununity  service  opportunities 
should  be  made  available  to  all  citizens,  par- 
ticularly youth  and  older  Americans. 

SEC  1  PI  RPOSES 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 
( 1 )  renew  the  ethic  of  civic  responsibility 
in  the  United  SUtes; 


(2)  ask  citizens  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  Income,  to  engage  in  full- 
time  or  part-time  service  to  the  Nation; 

(3)  begin  to  call  young  people  to  serve  In 
national  volunteer  programs; 

(4)  enable  young  Americans  to  make  a  sus- 
tained commitment  to  national  service  by 
removing  barriers  to  such  service  that  have 
been  created  by  high  education  costs,  loan 
indebtedness,  and  the  cost  of  housing: 

(5)  build  on  the  existing  organizational 
framework  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams and  agencies  to  expand  full-time  and 
part-time  service  opportunities  for  all  citi- 
zens, particularly  youth  and  older  Ameri- 
cans; 

(6)  involve  volunteers  in  activities  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  performed  by  em- 
ployed workers:  and 

(7)  generate  1.000,000.000  additional  vol- 
unteer service  hours  to  help  meet  human, 
educational,  environmental,  and  public 
safety  needs,  particularly  those  needs  relat- 
ing to  poverty. 

TITLE  I— SCHOOL  BASED  COMMliNITY 
SERVICE 

PART  A— SCH(X)L  BASED  COMMl'NIT^' 
SERVICE 

SK(    101   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  "Serve  America, 
the  Service  to  America  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  102.  PROGRAM  AITHORIZED. 

I  a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  to  make  grants  to  States  or  local 
applicants  to  create  or  expand  service  op- 
portunities for  students  and  out-of-school 
youth  and  for  community  members,  particu- 
larly senior  citizens,  to  volunteer  in  schools. 

(b)  Term  op  Grant.— The  term  of  the 
grants  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  longer 
than  3  years. 

SEC.  103.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  part— 

(1)  The  term  'community-based  agency" 
means  a  private  nonprofit  organization  that 
is  representative  of  a  community  or  a  signif- 
icant segment  of  a  community  and  that  Is 
engaged  in  meeting  human,  educational,  or 
environmental  community  needs. 

(2)  The  term  'education  Institution" 
means  a  locail  educational  agency,  elementa- 
ry or  secondary  school  or  a  community- 
based  agency  that  provides  educational  serv- 
ices. 

(3)  The  term  "education  partnership  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  in  which  school  vol- 
unteers work  in  an  educational  institution 
in  support  of  the  school's  objectives  to  en- 
hance the  education  of  students. 

(4)  The  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  In  section 
1471(8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(5)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
in  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(6)  The  term  'local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

(7)  The  term  "local  government  agency" 
means  a  public  agency  that  Is  engaged  In 
meeting  human,  social,  educational,  or  envi- 
ronmental needs. 

(8)  The  term  "out-of-school  youth"  means 
an  Individual  who  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  25.  has  not  completed  college  or  the 
equivalent,  and  Is  not  enrolled  In  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  or  Institution  of 
higher  education. 
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(9)  The  term  "participant"  means  a  stu- 
dent or  out-of-school  youth  who  provides 
services  pursuant  to  a  prognin  funded 
under  this  title. 

(10)  The  term  "partnership  program" 
means  a  cooperative  effort  to  enhance  the 
education  of  students  among  an  education 
institution  and  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(A)  the  private  sector; 

(B)  public  and  non-profit  agencies; 

(C)  Institutions  of  higher  education;  and 

(D)  community  organizations. 

(11)  The  term  "placement"  means  the 
matching  of  a  participant  or  team  with  a 
specific  project. 

(12)  The  term  "project"  means  any  activi- 
ty that  results  In  a  specific  identifiable  serv- 
ice or  product  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
done  with  existing  funds,  and  which  shall 
not  duplicate  the  routine  services  or  func- 
tions of  the  employer  to  whom  participants 
are  assigned. 

(13)  The  term  "school  volunteer"  means  a 
person  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory 
schooling,  including  an  older  American,  an 
employee  of  a  private  business,  an  employee 
of  a  public  or  nonprofit  agency,  or  any 
other  Individual  working  without  financial 
remuneration  and  under  the  direction  of 
professional  staff  within  a  school  or  school 
district. 

(14)  The  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(15)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(16)  The  term  "service  opportunity" 
means  a  program  or  project  enabling  stu- 
dents or  out-of-school  youth  to  perform 
meaningful  and  constructive  service  in  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  situations  where  the 
application  of  human  talent  and  dedication 
may  help  to  meet  human,  educational,  and 
environmental  community  needs,  especially 
those  relating  to  poverty. 

(17)  The  term  "State"  means  a  SUte,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia,  or  Palau. 

(18)  The  term  "State  agency  for  higher 
education"  means  the  State  board  of  higher 
education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primar- 
ily responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of 
higher  education,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  offi- 
cer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designat- 
ed by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(19)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

(20)  The  term  "'student"  means  an  individ- 
ual who  is  enrolled  full-time  or  part-time  in 
an  elementary  or  secondary  school  or  insti- 
tution of  higher  education. 

(21)  The  term  "student  community  service 
program"  means  a  program  in  which  stu- 
dents or  out-of-school  youths  are  offered 
service  opportunities  in  the  community  or 
an  educational  institution. 

SEC.  IM.  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  use  85  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  111 
to  make  grants  to  States  that  have  submit- 
ted applications  under  section  105. 

(2)(A)  In  awarding  grants  to  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  State,  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  evidence  of  State  commitment  to 
the  program. 


(B)  If  more  than  $50,000,000  is  appropri- 
ated for  this  part,  then  the  Secretary  shaU 
allocate  85  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  110  according  to  the 
chapter  1  basic  grant  formula  descrit>ed  in 
section  1005  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  States  that  have  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  105. 

(b)  RsMAiifDER.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
the  remaining  15  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  111  for  program 
support,  evaluation,  training,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  activities  described  in  section 
108. 

(c)  Locality  Application.— If  a  State  does 
not  apply  for  assistance  under  this  part  or  if 
a  State  does  not  have  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  105,  the  Secretary, 
may  make  grants  directly  to  local  appli- 
cants. The  Secretary  shall  apply  the  criteria 
described  in  section  106  in  evaluating  such 
local  applications. 

SEC.  105.  STATE  APPUCATION. 

(a)  Application  Required.- Each  State 
desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part 
shall,  through  the  Stete  educational  agency, 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require.  Each  of  such 
applications  shall  describe  how— 

(1)  local  applications  will  be  ranked  ac- 
cording to  criteria  described  in  section  106; 

(2)  service  programs  in  the  SUte  will  be 
coordinated; 

(3)  cooperative  efforts  among  education 
institutions,  local  government  agencies, 
community-based  agencies,  businesses,  and 
State  agencies  to  provide  service  opportuni- 
ties, including  those  that  involve  the  partici- 
pation of  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  youth 
working  together  will  l)e  encouraged; 

(4)  economically  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged students  are  assured  service  oppor- 
tunities: 

(5)  evaluate  service  programs  receiving 
funds  under  this  title  will  be  evaluated; 

(6)  programs  funded  under  this  part  will 
serve  urban  and  rural  areas  and  any  tribal 
areas  that  exist  in  such  State: 

(7)  technical  assistance  and  training  will 
be  provided  to  service  programs  in  the 
SUte; 

(8)  non-Federal  funds  will  be  used  to 
expand  service  opportunities  for  students 
and  out-of-school  youth:  and 

(9)  disseminations  of  information  and  out- 
reach will  be  used  to  ensure  involvement  of 
a  broad  range  of  organizations,  particularly 
community-based  organizations. 

SEC.  IM.  LOCAL  APPLICATION. 

(a)  Application  Required.— (1)( A)  Any 
education  institution,  local  government 
agency,  conununity-based  agency  or  consor- 
tia thereof  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  form  a  partnership  consisting 
of  1  or  more  education  institutions  and  1  or 
more  local  government  or  community-based 
agencies. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  if  the  applicant  is  (A)  an 
education  institution  that  plans  to  provide 
service  opportunities  solely  within  an  educa- 
tion institution;  or  (B)  an  education  institu- 
tion that  has  formed  a  partnership  with  1  or 
more  private  businesses  to  conduct  an  edu- 
cational partnership  program. 

(2)  Applicants  shall  apply  to  the  SUte 
educational  agency  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  SUte  educational  agency 
may  reasonably  require.  E:ach  such  applica- 
tion shall— 

(A)  contain  a  written  agreement  between 
the  institution  with  which  participants  or 


school  volunteers  are  affiliated  and  1  or 
more  representatives  of  the  ocnnmunity  or 
education  institution  where  service  omwrtu- 
nlties  will  be  provided  that  the  program  was 
Jointly  developed  by  the  parties  and  that 
the  program  will  be  Jointly  executed  by  the 
parties: 

(B)  specify  the  membership  and  role  of  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  represent- 
atives of  community  agencies,  service  recipi- 
ents, youth  serving  agencies,  students,  par- 
ents, teachers,  administrators,  labor,  and 
business; 

(C)  describe  the  goals  of  the  program.  In- 
cluding goals  that  are  quantifiable,  measur- 
able, and  show  the  benefits  to  the  partici- 
pants or  school  volunteers  and  the  commu- 
nity; 

(D)  set  forth  the  service  opportunities  to 
be  provided: 

(E)  describe  how  the  participants  or 
school  volunteers  will  be  recruited,  includ- 
ing any  special  efforts  to  recruit  out-of- 
school  youth  with  the  assistance  of  commu- 
nity-based agencies; 

(F)  describe  how  participants  or  school 
volunteers  were  or  wiU  be  involved  in  the 
design  and  operation  of  the  program: 

(G)  sUte  the  name,  if  available,  qualifica- 
tions, and  responsibilities  of  the  coordinator 
of  any  program  assisted  under  this  part; 

(H)  describe  preservlce  and  inservice  train- 
ing to  be  provided  to  supervisors  and  partici- 
pants or  school  volunteers; 

(I)  describe  the  means  by  which  outstand- 
ing service  will  be  recognized:  and 

(J)  describe  potential  resources  that  will 
r>ermit  continuation  of  the  program,  if 
needed,  upon  the  conclusion  of  Federal 
funding. 

(3)  If  the  applicant  plans  to  operate  a  stu- 
dent community  service  program,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  information,  each  appli- 
cant shall— 

(A)  described  an  age-appropriate  learning 
component  for  participants  that  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  a  chance  for  partici- 
pants to  reflect  on  service  experiences  and 
expected  learning  outcomes; 

(B)  describe  whether  or  not  the  partici- 
ptuits  will  receive  academic  credit  for  par- 
ticipation; 

(C)  set  forth  the  target  numbers  of  stu- 
dents and  out-of-sch<x)l  youth  who  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  assisted  under  this 
part  and  the  target  numbers  of  hours  of 
service  such  participants  will  provide  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  group; 

(D)  describe  the  proportion  of  expected 
participants  who  are  educationally  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged; 

(E)  describe  the  ages  or  grade  levels  of  ex- 
pected participants; 

(P)  include  other  relevant  demographic  in- 
formation about  expected  participants;  and 

(G)  provide  assurances  that  participants 
will  be  provided  with  information  on 
VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Montgomery 
G.I.  Bill  Act  of  1984,  Full-time  Youth  Serv- 
ice Corps  and  National  Service  Demonstra- 
tion programs  funded  under  this  Act,  and 
other  service  options  and  their  benefits, 
such  as  student  loan  deferment  and  forgive- 
ness, as  appropriate. 

(b)  Approval.— (1)  In  the  case  of  student 
community  service  programs,  the  SUte  edu- 
cational agency  shall  approve  only  local  ap- 
plications describing  programs  that  pro- 
vide— 

(A)  an  age-appropriate  learning  compo- 
nent for  participants  to  reflect  on  service 
experiences; 

(B)  preservlce  and  inservice  training  for 
both  supervisors  and  participants  involving 
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representatives  of  the  community  where 
service  opportunities  will  be  provided:  and 

(C)  evidence  that  participants  will  make  a 
sustained  commitment  to  the  service 
project. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  school  volunteer  and 
partnership  programs,  the  State  educational 
acency  shall  only  approve  local  applications 
describing  programs  that  provide— 

(A)  preservice  and  Inaervlce  training  for 
both  supervisors  and  school  volunteers; 

(B)  opportunities  for  school  volunteers  to 
work  with  at-risk  children  or  their  teachers. 

(c)  Priority.— (1)  In  providing  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  part,  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  give  priority  to  applications  de 
scribing— 

(A)  programs  which  involve  participants 
In  the  design  and  operation  of  the  program; 

(B)  programs  in  greatest  need  of  assist 
ance.  such  as  programs  targeting  low 
income  areas: 

(C)  programs  which  Involve  individuals  of 
different  ages,  races,  sexes,  ethnic  groups. 
and  economic  backgrounds  serving  together; 
and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  applicants  that  are  edu 
cational  institutions,  programs  that  are  in- 
tegrated into  the  academic  program. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  school  volunteer  and 
partnership  program,  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  give  priority  to  applications  de 
scribing  programs— 

(A)  involving  older  Americans  a,s  school 
volunteers; 

(B)  involving  a  partnership  between  an 
educational  institution  and  a  private  busi- 
ness in  the  community:  or 

(C)  which  focus  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
prevention,  school  drop-out  prevention,  or 
nutrition  and  health  education. 

(d)  DuRATiOM.— Grants  to  local  applicants 
under  this  part  may  be  for  up  to  a  3  year 
period  and  are  renewable  for  a  second 
period  of  up  to  3  years  to  expand  or  improve 
an  existing  program  or  to  Initiate  a  new  pro- 
gram. 

SEC.  117.  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

<a>  Federal  Share— State. —(1 )  Funds  pro 
vided  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  not  be  used 
by  a  State  to  pay  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
title. 

(2)  The  portion  of  costs  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  part  that  are  to  be  paid  by 
a  State  applicant  from  sources  other  than 
Federal  funds  shall  be  in  cash. 

(b)  Federal  Share— Local.— (1)  Funds  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  part  may  not  be  used 
by  a  local  applicant  to  pay  more  than  — 

<A)  »0  percent  of  the  costs  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title  for  the  first  year  in 
which  the  applicant  receives  funds  under 
this  part: 

( B )  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title  for  the  second  year  in 
which  the  applicant  receives  funds  under 
this  part: 

(C)  70  percent  of  the  costs  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title  for  the  third  year  in 
which  the  applicant  receives  funds  under 
this  part:  and 

(D)  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title  for  the  fourth  and 
each  succeeding  year  in  which  the  applicant 
receives  funds  under  this  part. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  costs  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  part  that  are  to  be  paid 
by  a  local  applicant  from  sources  other  than 
Federal  funds  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  fairly  evaluated. 

(3)  If  the  portion  of  the  coats  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  part  to  be  paid  by  a  local 
applicant  from  sources  other  than  Federal 


funds  are  paid  by  private  profltmaklng  orga- 
nizations then  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting— 
(A)  "85  percent"  for  "80  p>ercenf': 
IB)  "75  percent"  for  "70  percent";  and 
(C>    65  percent"  for  "80  percent". 

SE(    IWt.  rSE  OF  Fl  NOS 

(a)  States.— (1)  States  shall  use  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  funds  allocated  under 
section  104  for  the  costs  of  administration, 
including  training,  technical  assistance  cur- 
riculum development,  and  coordination  ac- 
tivities. 

(2)  States  shall  use  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  funds  allocated  under  section  104  for 
school  volunteer  and  partnership  programs. 

(b)  Local  Applicants.— Local  applicants 
may  use  funds  provided  under  this  part  for 
supervision  of  participants,  program  admin- 
istration, training,  reasonable  transporta- 
tion costs,  insurance,  and  other  reasonable 
expenses. 

(c)  Stipends. -Funds  provided  under  this 
part  shall  not  be  used  to  pay  any  stipend,  al- 
lowance, or  other  financial  support  to  any 
participant  except  reimbursement  for  trans- 
portation, meals,  and  other  reasonable  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  incident  to  participation 
in  a  program  assisted  under  this  part. 

SEf   1«  FEDERAL  A«TIVITIES 

laxl)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Service  Board  authorized 
under  title  IV  of  this  Act.  is  authorized  to 
fund  one  or  more  national  or  regional  clear- 
inghouses on  service. 

12)  Public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
with  extensive  experience  in  student  com- 
munity service  and  school  volunteer  and 
partnership  programs  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  paragraph  <  1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(3)  National  and  regional  clearinghouses 
funded  under  paragraph  (I)  shall  provide 
information,  curriculum  materials,  technical 
assistance,  sind  training  to  States  and  local 
entities  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this 
part. 

( b  »  1 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  fund  national  model  youth  service 
programs. 

(2)  States,  education  institutions,  local 
government  agencies.  community-based 
agencies,  or  consortia  of  the  above  organiza- 
tions shall  be  eligible  to  receive  grants 
under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  widely  disseminate 
information  about  national  model  youth 
service  programs  funded  under  paragraph 
(1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  development  of  Innovative 
curriculum  materials  for  use  in  student  com- 
munity service  programs  and  school  volun- 
teer and  partnership  programs. 

SEC   11«.  EVALIATION 

(a)  Evaluation.- The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide, through  grants  or  contracts,  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  assisted 
under  this  part.  Including  evaluations  that 
measure  and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  part,  in  order  to 
determine  program  effectiveness  in  achiev- 
ing stated  goals  in  general  and  In  relation  to 
cost,  the  impact  on  related  programs,  and 
the  structure  and  mechanisms  for  delivery. 
Such  evaluations  shall  Include,  where  ap- 
propriate, comparisons  with  appropriate 
control  groups  composed  of  individuals  who 
have  not  participated  in  such  programs. 
Evaluations  shall  be  conducted  by  individ- 
uals not  directly  Involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  evaluated. 

(b)  Standards— The  Secretary  shall  devel- 
op and  publish  general  standards  for  evalua- 


tion of  program  effectiveness  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  this  part. 

(c)  Input.— In  carrying  out  evaluations 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  include 
the  opinions  of  program  participants  and 
members  of  the  communities  where  services 
are  delivered  concerning  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  such  programs. 

<d)  Publication.— The  Secretary  shall 
publish  summaries  of  the  results  of  evalua- 
tions of  program  Impact  and  effectiveness 
no  later  than  60  days  after  the  completion 
of  such  evaluation. 

(e)  Ownership  of  Property.— All  studies, 
evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced  or 
developed  with  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  Ill    AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  part.  $65,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  years. 

PART  B— HIGHER  EDUCATION 

SEC.  121.  INNOVATIVE  PROJECTS  FOR  COMMINITY 
SERVICE. 

Part  C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Part  C— Innovative  Projects  For 
Community  Service 

"statement  op  purpose 
"Sec.  1061.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
support  innovative  projects  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  encouraging  student  par- 
ticipation in  community  service  activities 
before,  during,  or  after  the  completion  of 
such  student's  higher  education. 

"innovative  projects  for  community 

SERVICE 

Sec.  1062.  (a)  General  Authority.— The 
Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  make  grants 
to.  and  contracts  with,  institutions  of  higher 
education  (including  combinations  of  such 
institutions),  and  other  public  agencies  and 
nonprofit  organizations  working  in  partner- 
ship with  institutions  of  higher  education, 
for  purposes  including,  but  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  encouraging  students  to  participate  in 
community  service  activities  that  wUl  engen- 
der a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  com- 
mitment to  the  community: 

"(2)  creating  opportunities  for  students  to 
engage  in  community  service  activities  in  ex- 
change for  financial  assistance  that  reduces 
the  debt  acquired  by  students  in  the  course 
of  completiiig  postsecondary  education; 

"(3)  encouraging  student-initiated  and  stu- 
dent-designed community  service  projects; 
and 

"(4)  encouraging  the  integration  of  com- 
munity service  into  academic  curriculum. 

"administrative  provisions 
"Sec  1063.  (a)  Application.— No  grant 
may  be  made,  and  no  contract  may  be  en- 
tered into,  under  section  1062  unless  an  ap- 
plication is  made  to  the  Director  of  the 
Fund  for  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Director")  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  contained  or  accompanied  by  such  In- 
formation as  the  Director  may  reasonably 
require. 

■(b)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1003(c),  the  National  Board  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecond- 
ary Education  shall  advise  the  Director  on 
programs,  priorities,  and  the  selection  of 
projects  developed  under  the  authority  of 
section  1062. 
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•(c)  Technical  Ekplotesb.— (I)  The  Sec- 
retary may  appoint,  for  terms  not  to  exceed 
3  years,  without  regard  to  the  provlaiona  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  goveming 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
technical  employees  to  administer  this  title 
who  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51,  and  sutx:hju>ter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  no  more 
than  1  technical  employee  for  each 
$2,000,000  appropriated  under  section  1064. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  1004(b) 
shall  apply  to  grants  made  under  section 
1062. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  1064.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  part, 
$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  4 
succeeding  years.". 

PART  C— WORK  STUDY  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  111.  ADDITIONAL  RESERVATION  FOR  CAMPUS- 
BASED  COMMUNITY  WORK  LEARNING 
STUDY  JOBS. 

Section  4I5B(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

'(3)(A)  In  the  event  the  appropriation  for 
this  subpart  exceeds  $75,000,000,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  415(C)(bH3)(A),  allot  50  percent 
of  such  excess  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
described  in  section  415(CKbX3XB). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  allot- 
ment required  under  subparagraph  (A)  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  partici- 
pating in  campus-based  community  work 
learning  study  Jobs  assisted  under  this  sub- 
part in  each  State  as  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  students  participating  in  such 
Jobs  in  all  SUtes.". 

SEC.  IS2.  WORK  STUDY  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Work  Stitoy  Programs.— Section 
443(bK5)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  "and  70  percent 
for  academic  year  1990-1991"  and  inserting 
"70  percent  for  academic  years  1990-1991 
and  1991-1992.  and  60  percent  for  academic 
year  1992-1993". 

(b)  Commttnity  Service  Learniwg  Pro- 
grams.—Section  443(bK5KB)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "90"  and  inserting 
"100". 

PART  D— PUBLICATION 
SEC.  141.  INFORMATION  FOR  STUDENTS. 

(a)  Section  485(a)(1)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (hereafter  in  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (K)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(L)  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  students  receiving  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  under  part  B  of  this  title  or 
direct  student  loans  under  part  E  of  this 
title,  or  both,  may— 

"(i)  obtain  deferral  of  the  repayment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  for  service  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  under  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  or  for  compa- 
rable full-time  service  as  a  volunteer  for  a 
tax-exempt  organization,  and 

"(11)  obtain  partial  cancellation  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  for  service  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  or  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973.". 
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<b)  SecUon  487(aK7)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "particularly  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (aHlKL)  of  such  sec- 
tion". 

SBC.  1 41.  EXIT  COUN8EUNG  FOR  BORROWERS. 

Section  485(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  (2): 

"(3)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  student  may  obtain  partial  cancellation 
or  defer  repayment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest for  service  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
or  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973  or  for  comparable  full-time  serv- 
ice as  a  volunteer  for  a  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion.". 

SEC.  MS.  DEPARTMENT  INFORMATION  ON  DEFER- 
MENTS AND  CANCELLATIONS. 

Section  485(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  before  the  last  full 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  provide  in- 
formation on  the  specific  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  students  may  obtain  par- 
tial cancellation  or  defer  repayment  of  loans 
for  service  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  and 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  or 
for  comparable  full-time  service  as  a  volun- 
teer with  a  tax-exempt  organization  of  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness,  shall  indicate  (in 
terms  of  the  Federal  minimum  wage)  the 
maximum  level  of  compensation  and  allow- 
ances which  a  student  borrower  may  receive 
from  a  tax-exempt  organization  to  qualify 
for  a  deferment,  and  shall  explicitly  state 
that  students  may  qualify  for  such  partial 
cancellations  or  deferments  when  they  serve 
as  a  paid  employee  of  a  tax-exempt  organi- 
zation.". 
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(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
cUuse  (iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thet«of  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(V)  in  the  case  of  serrioe  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (F)  of  paragraph  (2)  at  the  rate 
of  15  percent  for  the  first  or  second  year  of 
such  service  and  20  percent  of  the  thini  or 
fourth  year  of  such  service.". 

SEC.  1S2.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

(a)  Section  4«4(aX2XAKv)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986". 

(b)  Section  4«5(aX5)  of  the  Act  ta  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986". 

SEC.  lU.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  part  shall  apply  only  to  loans  made 
to  cover  the  costs  of  instrucUon  for  periods 
of  enrollment  beginning  on  or  after  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part  to 
individuals  who  are  new  borrowers  on  that 
date. 

PART  F— LOAN  FORGIVENESS 


SEC.  144.  DATA  ON  DEFERMENTS  AND  CANCELLA- 
TIONS. 

Section  485B(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  (4): 

"(5)  the  exact  amount  of  loans  partially 
canceled  or  In  deferment  for  service  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  for  service  under  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973.  and 
for  comparable  full-time  service  as  a  volun- 
teer for  a  tax-exempt  organization.". 

PART  E— DIRECT  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
SEC.  161.  LOAN  CANCELLATION  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Section  465(aX2)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (hereafter  in  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(P)  as  a  full-time  volunteer  in  service 
comparable  to  service  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  for  an  organization  of  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(cX3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  1986.". 

(b)  Section  465(aX3XA)  of  the  Act  Lb 
ameiuled— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ill); 


SEC.  1(1.  LOAN  FORGIVENESS. 

(aXl)  SecUon  427(aX2XBXil)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "that"  a  comma  and 
the  foUowlng:  "subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (H),". 

(2)  Section  427(aX2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (G); 

(B)  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  (I);  and 

(C)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (Q)  the 
following  new  subparagraph  (H): 

"(H)  provides  (subject  to  section  432(f))  in 
the  case  of  any  student  borrower  who,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period, 
agrees  in  writing  to  volunteer  for  service 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  under  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  or  for 
comparable  full-time  service  as  a  volunteer 
with  a  tax-exempt  organization  of  demon- 
strative effectiveness  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  the  percent  of  the 
amount  of  loans  specified  in  section  432(f), 
and". 

(bXl)  Section  428(bXlXD)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "paragraph"  the 
following:    "and   subject    to   subparagraph 

(2)  Section  428(bXl)  of  the  Act  U  amend- 
ed by— 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (T); 

(B)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagr^h  (U)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subt>aragraph: 

"(V)  provides  (subject  to  secUon  432(f))  in 
the  case  of  any  student  borrower  who.  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period, 
agrees  in  writing  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  (or 
service  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  under 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973 
or  for  comparable  full-time  service  as  a  vol- 
imteer  with  a  tax-exempt  organiation  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  the  peroent  of  the 
amount  of  loans  specified  in  section  4Sa(f ).". 

(c)  Section  432  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 
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"(j)  Partial  CAMcniATiow  AnrHORiTY- 
(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  any  student  borrower  described 
In  section  427(a)<2KH)  or  428<b)(l)(V)  under 
which  the  borrower  agrees  to  serve  as  a  vol 
unteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  under 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973 
or  for  comparable  full-time  service  as  a  vol 
unteer  with  a  tax-exempt  organization  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness. 

••(2)  The  agreement  under  paragraph  d) 
shall  contain  provisions  designed  to  assure 

that— 

■•(A)  the  Secretary  wUl  assume  the  obliga 
tion  of  paying  the  percent  of  any  loan  made. 
Insured,  or  guaranteed  under  this  part  pur 
suant  to  the  schedule  described  in  para 
graph  (5):  and 

■(B)  the  student  borrower  who  fails  to  vol 
unteer  for  service  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  wUl  assume  the  obligation  of 
paying  the  amount  of  any  such  loan  attrib 
utable  to  the  period  for  which  the  student 
borrower  failed  to  comply  with  the  agree- 
ment. ^  „  , 
"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  in  each  fiscal 
year  pay  to  the  holder  of  each  loan  for 
which  the  Secretary  assumes  responsibility 
under  this  subsection  the  amount  specified 
in  paragraph  (5). 

■•(4)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  or  suspend 
any  obligation  of  service  or  payment  of  any. 
or  any  part  of,  the  loan  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  is  entitled  under  paragraph  (2»(Ai 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
compliance  by  an  individual  with  the  agree 
ment  is  impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme 
hardship  to  the  individual. 

(5)<A)  The  percent  of  a  loan  which  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  SUtes  under  para 
graph  (2KA)  of  this  subsection  is  15  percent 
for  the  first  or  second  year  of  service  and  20 
percent  for  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  serv 
ice  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

■•(B)  If  a  portion  of  the  loan  is  paid  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  for  an.v 
year,  the  entire  amount  of  interest  on  such 
loan  which  accrues  for  such  year  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary 

■•(C)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  refunding  of  any  re 
payment  on  the  loan.". 

8EC.  1«1.  ErFKCnVE  DATK. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  161  of 
this  part  shaU  apply  orUy  to  loans  made  to 
cover  the  costs  of  Instruction  for  periods  of 
enrollment  beginning  on  or  after  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
Individuals  who  are  new  borrowers  on  that 
date. 

TITLE  ir-YOlTH  SERVICE  CORPS 
SEC  Ml   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  American 
Conservation  and  Youth  Service  Corps  Act 
of  1989-. 

9KC.  tn.  DKKlNmONS. 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  Board. -The  term  •  Board •  mear\s  the 
National  Service  Board  established  under 
title  IV. 

(2)  Cr«w  lkadbr— The  term  crew  leader 
means  a  participant  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  for  the  purpose  of  as 
slating  In  the  supervision  of  other  partici 
panU  engaged  in  work  projecu  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

(3)  Cmaw  stmu visor— The  term    crew  su 
pervlaor"  means  the  adult  staff  individual 
who  is  responsible  for  supervising  a  crew  of 
participants,  including  the  crew  leader 

(4)  UroiAM  lauds.— The  term  Indian 
lands"  means  any  real  property  owned  by 
an  Indian  tribe,  any  real  property  held  in 
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trust  by  the  United  States  for  Indian  tribes, 
and  any  real  property  held  by  Indian  tribes 
that  is  subject  to  restrictions  on  alienation 
Imposed  by  the  United  SUtes. 

(5)  Indian  TRiBE.-The  term  -Indian  tribe" 
means  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  or 
other  group  that  is  recognized  as  an  Indian 
tribe  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such 
term  also  includes  a  Native  village  corpora- 
tion, regional  corporation,  and  Native  group 
established  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement   Act   (43   U.S.C.    1701   et 

seq). 

i6>  Participant. -The  term     participant 
means  an  individual  enrolled  m  a  program 
funded  under  this  title. 

(7)  Placement. -The  term  placement" 
means  the  matching  of  a  participant  or  crew 
with  a  specific  project. 

(8)  PROGRAM.-The  term  program'  means 
an  activity  carried  out  under  this  title. 

(9)  Procram  agency.  The  term  program 
agency"'  means- 

<A)  a  Federal  or  State  agency  designated 
to  manage  a  program  in  a  State,  or 
(B>  the  governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

(10)  PROJECT.-The  term  project"  means 
an  activity  that  results  in  a  specific  identifi 
able  service  or  product  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  done  with  existing  funds,  and  that 
does  not  duplicate  the  routine  services  or 
functions  of  the  employer  to  whom  partici- 
pants are  assigned. 

Ill)  Public  lands.- The  term  ■public 
lands  "  mear\s  any  lands  or  waters  <or  inter- 
est therein)  owned  or  administered  by  the 
United  Stales  or  by  an  agency  or  instrumen 
tality  of  a  State  or  local  government. 

(12)  State. -The  term  -State"  means  each 
of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum 
bia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is 
lands,  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
or  Palau. 

(13)  Summer  program. -The  term 
summer   program     means   a  program   au 

thorized  under  this  title  thai  is  limited  to 
the  months  of  June.  July,  and  August 

(14)  Youth  service  corps  program.  The 
term  youth  service  corps  program  "  means 
a  program,  such  as  a  conservation  corps  or 
human  services  corps,  that  offers  full-time, 
productive  work  'to  be  financed  through  sti 
pends)  with  visible  community  benefits  in  a 
natural  resource  or  human  service  setting 
and  gives  participants  a  mix  of  work  experi 
ence.  basic  and  life  skills,  education,  train 
ing.  and  support  services 
sK(  i03  pr<x;ram  aithorizki) 

(ai  In  General.  The  Board  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  to  provide  grants  to  State  or  local  ap- 
plicants to  create  or  expand  full-time  or 
summer  youth  service  corps  programs. 

(b>  Term  or  Grant.  The  term  of  such 
grant  shall  be  for  a  period  not  greater  than 
three  years. 

ic)  Renewing  Grant  The  Board  may 
renew  such  grant  for  an  additional  three 
year  term. 

SE»    Z04   ALLCK  A'nON  OK  Jl  NOS 

(a)  Competitive  Grant  -The  Board  shall 
make  a  comnetitive  grant  to  a  State  that 
has  submitted  applications  under  section 
205. 

ibi  Direct  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.- If  a  State  does  not  apply 
for  assistance  under  this  title,  the  Board 
may  make  a  grant  directly  to  local  appli- 
cants in  such  SUte. 

1 2)  Evaluation.— The  Board  shall  apply 
the  criteria  described  in  section  205  in  evalu- 
ating such  local  applicants. 


(c)  Limitation.— 

(1)  Capital  EQUiPMiafT.- Not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able to  a  State  or  program  agency  under 
this  title  for  projects  during  each  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  major  cap- 
ital equipment. 

(2)  Administrative  expenses.— Not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds 
made  available  to  a  State  or  program  agency 
under  this  title  may  be  used  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

(3)  Summer  programs.— Not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able to  a  State  under  this  title  may  be  used 
for  summer  Youth  Service  Corps  programs. 

SEC  205.  state  application. 

(a)  Submission  of  Application.- In  order 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title,  a  State 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Board  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Botu-d 
may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  Content  of  Application  fob  a  State.— 
In  such  application,  the  State  shall  de- 
scribe 

1 1 1  any  Youth  Service  Corps  program  pro- 
posed to  be  conducted  directly  by  such  State 
with  funds  provided  under  this  title;  and 

(2)  any  grant  program  to  entities  within 
such  State  proposed  to  be  conducted  by 
such  State  with  funds  provided  under  this 
title. 

(c)  Content  of  Application  for  a  State 
OR  Local  Applicant. -In  order  to  receive 
funds  under  this  title  to  directly  conduct  a 
Youth  Service  Corps  program  pursuant  to 
section  204  la)  or  (b),  each  applicant  shall 
include  in  the  application  for  such  funds— 

(Da  comprehensive  description  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  performance  goals  for  the  pro- 
gram, a  plan  for  managing  and  funding  the 
program,  and  a  description  of  the  types  of 
projects  to  be  carried  out,  including  a  de- 
.scription  of  the  types  and  duration  of  train- 
ing and  work  experience  to  be  provided  by 
such  program; 

(2)  a  plan  for  certification  of  the  training 
skills  acquired  by  participants  and  award  of 
academic  credit  to  participants  for  compe- 
tencies developed  from  training  programs  or 
work  experience  obtained  under  this  title; 

(3)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  partici- 
pants and  crew  leaders  necessary  for  the 
proposed  projects,  the  length  of  lime  that 
the  services  of  such  participants  and  crew 
leaders  will  be  required,  and  the  support 
services  that  will  be  required  for  such  per- 
sonnel; 

(4)  a  list  of  requirements  to  be  imposed  on 
a  sponsoring  organization  of  an  individual 
.serving  in  a  program  or  project  under  this 
title,  including  a  requirement  that  a  spon- 
.soring  organization  that  invests  in  a  project 
under  this  title  by  making  a  cash  contribu- 
tion or  by  providing  free  training  of  an  indi- 
vidual participating  in  such  project  shall  be 
given  preference  over  a  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion that  does  not  make  such  an  investment; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  manner  of  ap- 
pointment of  sufficient  supervisory  staff 
(including  participants  who  have  displayed 
exceptional  leadership  qualities)  by  the 
chief  administrator,  who  shall  in  turn  pro- 
vide for  other  central  elements  of  a  youth 
corps,  such  as  crew  structure  and  a  youth 
development  component; 

(6)  a  description  of  a  plan  to  ensure  the 
on-site  presence  of  knowledgeable  and  com- 
petent supervision  at  program  facilities; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  facilities,  quarters, 
and  board  (In  the  case  of  residential  facili- 
ties), limited  and  emergency  medical  care, 
transportation  from  administrative  facilities 
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to  work  sites,  and  other  appropriate  serv- 
ices, supplies,  and  equipment  that  will  be 
provided  by  the  applicant; 

(8)  a  description  of  basic  standards  of 
work  requirements,  health,  nutrition,  sani- 
Utlon,  and  safety,  and  the  manner  that 
such  standards  shall  be  enforced; 

(9)  a  description  of  the  plan  to  assign  par- 
ticipants to  facilities  as  near  to  the  homes 
of  such  participants  as  is  reasonable  and 
practicable; 

(10)  the  assurance  that  the  program 
agency  will  consult  with  any  local  labor  or- 
ganization representing  employees  in  the 
area  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar 
work  as  that  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by 
such  program;  and 

(11)  such  other  information  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe. 

(d)  SiTMMER  YotrrH  Service  Corps.— Each 
SUte  desiring  to  receive  funds  under  this 
title  to  conduct  a  grant  program  pursuant 
to  section  203  shall  describe  in  its  applica- 
tion how— 

( 1 )  local  applicants  wiU  be  evaluated; 

(2)  service  programs  in  the  State  will  be 
coordinated; 

(3)  economically  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged youth  will  be  recruited: 

(4)  programs  will  be  evaluated; 

(5)  the  SUte  wUl  encourage  cooperation 
among  programs  and  the  appropriate  SUte 
Job  training  coordinating  council  esUb- 
lished  under  the  Job  Training  and  Partner- 
ship Act  (29  U.S,C,  1501  et  seq.); 

(6)  the  SUte  will  certify  the  training  skills 
acquired  by  participants  and  the  credit  to 
participants  for  competencies  developed 
from  training  programs  or  work  experience 
obtained  under  this  title;  and 

(7)  the  State  will  consult  with  any  local 
labor  organizations  representing  employees 
in  the  area  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  or 
similar  work  as  that  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  by  such  program. 

SEC.  M«.  rocus  OF  programs. 

(a)  In  General.- F>rograms  funded  under 
this  title  may  carry  out  projects  that— 

(I)  in  the  case  of  conservation  corps  pro- 
grams, focus  on- 

(A)  conservation.  rehabHiUtlon,  and  im- 
provement of  wildlife  habiUt,  rangelands, 
parks,  and  recreational  areas; 

(B)  urban  revitalization,  and  historical 
and  cultural  site  preservation; 

(C)  fish  culture,  habiUt  maintenance  and 
improvement,  and  other  fishery  assistance; 

(D)  road  and  trail  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement; 

(E)  erosion,  flood,  drought,  and  storm 
damage  assistance  and  controls, 

(F)  stream,  lake,  waterfront  harbor,  and 
port  improvement,  and 

(G)  wetlands  protection  and  pollution  con- 
trol; 

(H)  insect,  disease,  rodent,  and  fire  pre- 
vention and  control; 

(1)  the  improvement  of  abandoned  rail- 
road beds  and  right-of-ways; 

(J)  energy  conservation  projects,  renew- 
able resource  enhancement,  and  recovery  of 
biomass; 

(K)  reclamation  and  improvement  of 
strip-mined  land;  and 

(L)  forestry,  nursery,  tuid  cultural  oper- 
ations; or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  human  services  corps 
programs,  include  service  in— 

(A)  SUte,  local,  and  regional  governmen- 
tal agencies; 

(B)  nursing  homes,  hospices,  senior  cen- 
ters, hospitals,  local  libraries,  parks,  recre- 
ational facilities,  day  care  centers,  and 
schools; 


(C)  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  penal 
and  probation  systems; 

(D)  private  nonprofit  organizations  that 
primarily  focus  on  social  service; 

(E)  activities  that  focus  on  the  rehabillU- 
tion  or  improvement  of  public  facilities, 
neighborhood  improvements,  literacy  train- 
ing that  benefite  educationally  disadvan- 
taged persons,  weatherization  of  and  basic 
repairs  to  low-income  housing,  energy  con- 
servation (including  solar  energy  tech- 
niques), removal  of  architectural  barriers  to 
access  by  handicapped  individuals  to  public 
facilities,  and  conservation,  maintenance,  or 
restoration  of  natural  resources  on  publicly 
held  lands;  and 

(P)  any  other  nonpartisan  civic  activities 
and  services  that  the  Board  determines  to 
be  of  a  substantial  socihX  benefit  In  meeting 
unmet  human,  educational,  or  environmen- 
tal needs  (particularly  needs  related  to  pov- 
erty) or  in  the  community  where  volunteer 
service  is  to  be  performed. 

(b)  Ikeligible  Service  Categories,— In 
order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  title,  the  service  projecte  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  conducted 
by  any— 

(1)  business  organized  for  profit; 

(2)  labor  union; 

(3)  partisan  political  organization; 

(4)  organization  engaged  in  religious  ac- 
tivities, unless  such  project  does  not  involve 
any  religious  fimctions;  or 

(5)  domestic  or  personal  service  company 
or  organization. 

SEC  tm.  RELATED  PROGRAMS. 

An  activity  administered  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  that  is  operated  for  the 
same  purpose  as  a  program  eligible  to  be 
carried  out  under  this  title,  is  encouraged  to 
use  services  available  under  this  title. 

SEC  ZW.  PUBLIC  LANDS  OR  INDIAN  LANDS. 

(a)  Limitation,— The  Board  shall  only 
fund  programs  that  involve  projects  on 
public  lands  or  Indian  lands  or  provide  a 
public  benefit. 

(b)  Review  op  Applications.— The  Board 
shall  consult  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  reviewing  applications  proposing 
programs  or  projects  on  public  lands  or 
Indian  lands. 

(c)  Consistency.- A  project  carried  out 
under  this  title  for  conservation,  rehabiliU- 
tion,  or  improvement  of  any  public  lands  or 
Indian  lands  shall  be  consistent  with— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  law  and  policies  relat- 
ing to  the  management  and  administration 
of  such  lancis,  and  all  other  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law;  and 

(2)  all  management,  operational,  and 
other  plans  and  documents  that  govern  the 
administration  of  such  lands. 

SEC  Ml,  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  SERVICES. 

(a)  AssRSSMKHT  OP  SKILLS.— Each  program 
agency  shall  assess  the  educational  level  of 
participants  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  the 
program,  using  any  available  records  or  sim- 
plified assessment  means  or  methodology. 

(b)  EHHAMCEXXirT  OF  SKILLS.— Each  pro- 
gram agency  shall,  through  programs  and 
projects  administered  under  this  title,  en- 
hance the  educational  skills  of  participants 
in  the  program. 

(c)  Provision  of  Im-Ssrvice  Training  and 
Education.- 

(1)  REQtmiXMXMT,- A  program  agency 
shall  use  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  such  agency  to  pro- 
vide in-service  training  and  educational  ma- 
terials and  services  for  participants  and  indi- 
viduals serving  in  such  projects. 


(2)  AORlKMUI-n    FOR    ACADnaC    CTDST.- A 

program  agency  that  Is  reoelvliic  ntrittRntr 
under  this  Act  may  enter  into  arraoseoients 
with  academic  institutions  or  educatloo  pro- 
viders, including— 

(A)  local  education  agencies: 

(B)  community  colleges; 

(C)  4-year  colleges; 

(D)  area  vocational-technical  schools;  and 

(E)  community  based  organlzatioiis; 

for  academic  study  by  a  participant  or  indi- 
vidual serving  in  youth  service  projects 
during  nonworking  hours  in  order  for  such 
participant  or  individual  to  upgrade  literacy 
skills,  to  obtain  a  high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent  of  such  dlplcnna,  a  college 
degree,  or  to  enhance  employable  skills. 

(3)  Career  couhseliho. — Career  counsel- 
ing shall  be  provided  to  a  participant  or  an 
Individual  serving  In  youth  service  projects 
during  a  period  of  in-service  training  as  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection. 

(4)  Priority  for  participahts  without 
HIGH  school  DIPLOMAS.— a  participant  or  an 
individual  serving  in  a  youth  service  project 
who  has  not  obtained  a  high  school  diploma 
or  the  equivalent  of  such  diploma  shall  have 
priority  to  receive  services  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  POST-SeRVICE  EDDCATIOM  and  TRAIKHfC 

Assistance.— 

(1)  Use  of  funds.— A  program  or  project 
receiving  funds  under  this  title  shall  use  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  such  funds  to  pro- 
vide the  services  described  in  subsection 
(c)(1)  for  post-service  education  and  train- 
ing assistance. 

(2)  Amoditt  of  assistance.- The  amount 
of  assistance  provided  to  an  eligible  individ- 
ual under  this  subsection  shall  be  based  on 
the  period  of  time  that  such  individual  has 
served  in  a  program  or  project  under  this 
title, 

(3)  AcnvrriES.- The  activities  conducted 
under  this  section  may  include  activities 
available  to  eligible  participants  under  in- 
service  education  and  training  assistance 
programs,  career  and  vocational  counseling, 
assistance  in  entering  a  program  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  UAC. 
1501  et  seq.).  and  assistance  for  other  activi- 
ties considered  appropriate  for  the  partici- 
pant by  the  program  agency  and  the  Board. 

(d)  Standards  and  PRocKDtnus.— 

(1)  Consistency  with  state  ahd  local  ■■- 
QoiRZMENTS.- Appropriate  State  and  local 
officials  shall  certify  that  standards  and 
procedures  with  respect  to  the  awarding  of 
academic  credit  and  the  certification  of  edu- 
cational attainment  in  programs  conducted 
under  subsection  (c)  are  consistent  with  the 
requlremenU  of  applicable  SUte  and  local 
law  and  regulations. 

(2)  Academic  standards.— Such  standards 
and  procedures  shall  specify  that  an  individ- 
ual serving  in  a  program  or  project  under 
this  title— 

(A)  who  is  not  a  high  school  graduate, 
shall  participate  In  an  educational  curricu- 
lum so  that  such  individual  can  earn  a  high 
school  diploma  or  the  equivalent  of  such  di- 
ploma; and 

(B)  may  arrange  to  receive  academic 
credit  in  recognition  of  learning  and  uMiu 
obtained  from  service  satisfactorily  complet- 
ed. 

SEC.  210,  AMOUNT  OF  AWARD. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  funds  to  be 
awarded  to  an  applicant  under  this  title,  the 
Board  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed 
youth  population  of  the  area  to  be  served; 
and 
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(2)  the  type  of  project  or  service  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  with  funds  appropriated 
under  this  title. 

8BC.  111.  MATCHING  RBQt'IBKMBNT 

(a)  TwDZMM.  Sham. -The  Federal  share  of 
the  co«t  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  75  percent. 

(b)  State  ob  Local  APFUCAin.-The  State 
or  local  applicant  share  of  the  costs  of  pro 
grains  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  at 
least  35  percent. 

9wr.  iir  mEreiwNCE  mm.  cektain  PRoiEtTs 

In  the  approval  of  applications  for  pro 
grams  and  projects  submitted  under  section 
205,  the  Board  shaU  give  preference  to  pro 
grams  and  projects  that— 

(1)  will  provide  long-term  benefits  to  the 
public: 

(2)  will  instill  a  work  ethic  and  a  sense  of 
public  service  In  the  participants; 

(3)  win  be  labor  Intensive,  amd  Involve 
youth  operating  In  crews: 

(4)  can  be  planned  and  Initialed  promptly. 
and 

(5)  will  enhance  skills  development  and 
educational  level  and  opportunities  for  the 
participants. 

9EC    113    EfTEtT  OF   EARMNG8  ON    ELIGIBILIT* 
FOR  OTHER  FEDERAL  ASSIST A.N<E 

Earnings  and  allowances  received  under 
this  title  by  an  economically  disadvantaged 
youth,  as  defined  In  section  4(8)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C 
1503(8)).  shall  be  disregarded  In  determining 
the  ellglbUlty  of  the  family  of  the  youth  for 
and  the  amount  of.  any  benefits  based  on 
need  under  any  program  established  under 
this  title. 

SEC.  114.  AGE  AND  EDUCATION  CRITERIA  ENROLL 
MENT. 

Enrollment  In  programs  funded  under  this 
title  shall  be  limited  to  individuals  who.  at 
the  time  of  enrollment,  are— 

(1)  not  less  than  16  years  or  more  than  25 
years  of  age.  except  that  summer  programs 
may  Include  Individuals  not  less  than  15 
years  and  not  more  than  21  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  enrollment  of  such  indlvid 
uals:  and 

(2)  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United 
SUtes  (Includlivg  those  citizens  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  as  defined  in  sec 
Hon  24(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  au 
thorlze  $15,500,000  for  capital  Improvement 
projects  on  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes  . 
approved  December  8.  1983  (Public  Law  98 
213:  48  US.C.  1681  note)  or  lawful  perma 
nent  resident  aliens  of  the  United  States 

SEC.  IIS.  POST-SERVICE  BENEFITS 

(a)  IM   GnnsRAL. The   program  agency 

shall  provide  post-service  education  and 
training  benefits  (such  as  scholarships  and 
grants)  for  each  participant  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  $50  per  week  nor  more  than 
$100  per  week. 

(b)  ExcLDSioM  Prom  Gross  IncoMB.-For 
purposes  of  section  61  of  the  Internal  Reve 
nue  Code  of  1986.  In  the  case  of  an  Individ 
ual.    gross    Income    shall    not    include    any 
amount   received   as   assistance   under   this 
section. 

(C)  FaCIUTIES,  SKRVICES.  AMD  SUPPUES. - 

(1)  In  onrEHAL.- The  program  agency  may 
deduct,  from  amounts  determined  under 
section  216.  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
costs  of  the  rates  for  room  and  board  pro- 
vided at  residential  facilities. 

(2)  EvALUATiOH.— The  program  agency 
shall  esUblish  the  deductions  and  rates 
under  paragraph  (1)  after  evaluating  of 
coots  of  providing  such  room  and  board. 

(3)  Program  aoemct— A  program  agency 
may  provide  facilities,  quarters,  and  board 


and  shall  provide  limited  and  emergency 
medical  care,  health  insurance,  transporta- 
tion from  administrative  facilities  to  work 
sites,  and  other  appropriate  services,  sup 
piles,  and  equipment, 
(d)  Guidance  and  Placement.— 

(1)  In  oeneral.— Each  program  agency 
shall  provide  such  job  guidance  and  place 
menl  information  and  assistance  for  partici 
pants  as  may  be  necessary. 

(2)  Coordination  with  other  entitites.- 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  in  coordi- 
nation with  appropriate  State,  local,  and 
private  aigencies  and  organizations. 

SEC.  21».  LIVING  ALLOWANCE. 

(a)  In  General. -Each  participant  in  a 
full-time  youth  service  corps  program  shall 
receive  a  living  allowance  of  not  less  than 
100  percent  of  the  poverty  line  for  a  single 
individuail  (as  defined  in  section  673(2)  of 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act 
<42  U.S.C  9902(2)))  and  not  more  than  100 
percent  of  the  amount  such  participant 
would  have  earned  if  such  participant  had 
been  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  minimum 
wage  under  section  6(a)(  1)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  <29  U.S.C  206(a)(1)) 
during  the  period  of  service  of  such  partici 
pant. 

(b)  Health  IwsuRANCE.-In  addition  to  the 
living  allowance  provided  under  subsection 
(a),  each  participant  in  a  full-time  youth 
service  corps  program  shall  be  provided  with 
health  insurance. 

SE(      217     JOINT    PROJECTS    INVOLVING    THE    1>E 
PARTMKNT  OF  LABOR. 

(ai  Development. -The  Board  may  devel 
op.    in   cooperation   with    the   Secretary   of 
Labor,  regulations  designed  to  allow,  where 
appropriate,  joint  projects  in  which  aclivi 
ties  supported   by   funds  authorized   under 
this  title  are  coordinated  with  activities  sup- 
ported by  funds  authorized  under  employ 
ment  and  training  statutes  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  (including  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et 
seq  I  > 

ibi  Standards  Regulations  promulgated 
under  paragraph  1 1 1  shall  provide  standards 
for  approval  of  joint  projects  that  meet 
both  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  pur- 
poses of  such  employment  and  training  stat- 
utes under  which  funds  are  available  to  sup- 
port such  projects. 

SE(     2111   FEOKRAI.  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEE  ST  ATI  S 

(aj  In  General. -Participants,  crew  lead 
ers.  and  volunteers  are  considered  as  being 
responsible  to.  or  the  responsibility  of,  the 
program  agency  administering  the  project 
on  which  such  participants,  crew  leaders, 
and  volunteers  work 

(b)  Now  Federal  Employees. - 

<1)  In  general.  Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  in  this  subsection,  a  par- 
ticipant or  crew  leader  in  a  project  that  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
considered  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
ro  Federal  employment. 

(2)  Work  RELATED  injury— For  purposes 
of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  compen 
sation  of  Federal  employees  for  work  inju- 
ries, a  part't-ipant  or  crew  leader  serving 
American  Conservation  and  Youth  Service 
Corps  program  agencies  shall  be  considered 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined 
in  section  8101  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  provision  of  that  subchapter 
shall  apply,  except— 

(A)  the  term  'performance  of  duty",  as 
used  m  such  subchapter,  shall  not  Include 
an  act  of  a  participant  or  crew  leader  while 


absent  from  the  assigned  post  of  duty  of 
such  participant  or  crew  leader,  except 
while  participating  In  an  activity  authorised 
by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
a  program  agency  (Including  an  activity 
while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from 
such  post  of  duty ):  and 

(B)  compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
dale  that  the  employment  of  the  injured 
participant  or  crew  leader  is  terminated. 

(2)  Tort  claims  procedure.— For  purposes 
of  chapter  171  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  tort  claims  procedure,  a 
participant  or  crew  leader  assigned  to  a 
Youth  Service  Corps  project  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  employee  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee 
of  the  government"  as  defined  in  section 
2671  of  such  title. 

(3)  Allowance  for  quarters.— For  pur- 
poses of  section  5911  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  allowances  for  quar- 
ters, a  participant  or  crew  leader  shall  be 
considered  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "em- 
ployee" as  defined  in  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  that  section. 

SE«    219   AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
title  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995. 

TITLE  III-NATIOSAL  SEKVICE 
DEMONSTRATION  PROCRAM 

SEC  .101   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the     National 
and     Community     Service     Demonstration 
Act" 
SEt .  J02.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title— 

<1)  Board— The  term  Board"  means  the 
National  Service  Board  authorized  under 
title  IV. 

(2)  Eligible  organization.— The  term  "eli- 
gible organization"  means  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  engaged  in 
meeting  human,  educational,  environmen- 
tal, or  public  safety  needs. 

(3)  Institution  or  higher  education.— 
The  term  "institution  of  higher  education" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

(4)  Participant —The  term  "participant" 
means  an  individual  participating  In  a  pro- 
gram under  this  title. 

(5)  Placement,— The  term  "placement" 
means  the  matching  of  a  participant  or 
team  with  a  specific  project. 

(6)  Pbogram  — The  term  "program"  means 
an  activity  carried  out  under  this  title. 

(7)  Project.— The  term  "project"  means 
an  activity  that  results  in  a  specific  Identifi- 
able service  or  product  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  done  with  existing  funds,  and  that 
does  not  duplicate  the  routine  services  or 
functions  of  the  employer  to  whom  partici- 
pants are  assigned. 

(8)  Special  senior  service  member.— The 
term  "special  senior  service  member"  means 
an  individual  who  is  age  60  or  over  and  will- 
ing to  work  full-time  or  part-time  In  con- 
junction with  a  full-time  national  service 
program. 

(9)  Sponsoring  organization.— The  term 
"sponsoring  organization"  means  an  organi- 
zation, eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  title,  that  has  been  selected  by  a  State 
to  provide  a  placement  for  a  participant. 

(10)  8tat«.— The  term  "State"  means  a 
State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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Guam,  the  Dlatrict  of  Columbia,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virsin  lalanda,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Iilands, 
the  Republic  of  the  Marahall  Island*,  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  or  Palau. 

SBC  an.  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  OnnauL.— Not  later  than  1  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Board  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  make  srants  to  States  to 
create  full-time  and  part-time  national  serv- 
ice demonstration  programs. 

(b)  Tnuf  or  Okamt.— The  term  of  such 
grant  shall  not  exceed  the  term  of  the  au- 
thorization of  this  title. 

(C)  ClUTSaiA  FOR  Rmltiviho  AmicA- 
TioNs.— In  awarding  such  grant  to  a  State, 
the  Board  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  proposed  program  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  a  large-scale  national 
■ervice  program; 

(3)  the  quality  of  the  application  of  such 
State,  Including  the  plan  of  such  State  for 
training,  recruitment,  placement,  and  data 
collection; 

(3)  the  extent  that  the  proposed  program 
builds  on  existing  programs;  and 

(4)  the  expediency  with  which  the  State 
proposes  to  make  the  program  operational. 

(d)  Divrasmr.— The  Board  shall  ensure 
that  programs  receiving  such  a  grant  are  di- 
verse geographically  and  include  programs 
in  both  urban  and  rural  States. 

(e)  ALTOUfATivi  Voucim  Omoii  LnoT- 
D.— The  Board  shall  ensure  that  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  States  are  authorlaed  to 
exercise  the  alternative  voucher  authorised 
under  section  3e7(dX3). 

(f )  CoMPosrrioH  or  Prooiams.— The  Board 
shall  ensure  that  at  least  35  percent  of 
funded  programs  Include  full-time,  part- 
time  and  special  senior  service  participants. 

(g)  NtTMBDt  or  States.— 

(1)  In  ckkkral.— The  Board  shall  ensure 
that— 

(A)  no  more  than  five  States  are  author- 
ized to  operate  full-time  programs  and  no 
more  than  5  States  are  authorised  to  oper- 
ate part-time  programs  In  fiscal  year  1991; 

(B)  no  more  than  eight  States  are  author- 
ized to  operate  full-time  programs  and  no 
more  than  eight  States  are  authorized  to 
operate  part-time  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1992; 

(C)  no  more  than  10  States  are  authorized 
to  operate  full-time  programs  and  no  more 
than  10  States  are  authorized  to  operate 
part-time  programs  In  fiscal  year  1993;  and 

(D)  no  less  than  12  States  are  authorized 
to  operate  full-time  programs  and  no  more 
than  35  States  are  authorized  to  operate 
part-time  programs  In  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1995. 

(2)  SnfGLC  PROGRAM.— For  purposcs  of  this 
subsection,  a  State  operating  a  single  na- 
tional service  program  with  both  full-time 
and  part-time  options  shall  be  counted  as  a 
State  operating  a  full-time  program  and  a 
State  operating  a  part-time  program. 

(3)  COOrKRATTVE    ARRAIfGKKKIfT.— For    PUT- 

poses  of  this  subsection,  a  State  operating  a 
national  service  program  involving  a  cooper- 
ative arrangement  with  a  multi-State  orga- 
nization or  with  sites  in  more  than  one 
State  shall  be  counted  as  a  single  State. 

(h)  Stats  Atpucatioh  for  Oiaxt.— In 
order  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title,  a 
State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Board  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Board  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall  describe— 

(1)  the  State  administrative  plan  for  the 
program; 


<2)  the  method  that  participants,  includ- 
ing economically  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged youth  and  employed  Individuals, 
shall  be  recruited  and  selected  for  a  pro- 
gram receiving  assistance  under  this  title; 

(3)  procedures  for  training,  supervising, 
and  organizing  participants  in  such  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  the  plan  for  placing  such  participants 
in  teams  or  making  individual  placements  in 
such  program; 

(5)  aasuranoes  that,  before  such  placement 
Is  made,  such  SUte  will  consult  with  any 
local  labor  organization  representing  em- 
ployees in  the  area  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  or  similar  work  as  that  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  by  such  program; 

(6)  aamiranoes  that  before  such  placement 
Is  made,  such  SUte  will  consult  with  em- 
ployees at  the  proposed  project  site  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  work  as  that 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  such  program; 

(7)  the  anticipated  number  of  full-time 
and  part-time  participants  and  special 
senior  senrice  members; 

(8)  a  [rian  for  recruiting  and  selecting 
sponsoring  organizations  that  will  receive 
partidpanU  under  this  title  will  be  placed; 

(9)  procedures  for  matching  such  partici- 
pants with  such  sponsoring  organizations; 

( 10)  the  State  budget  for  the  program; 

(11)  whether  the  SUte  intends  to  exercise 
the  voucher  alternative  option  authorized 
under  section  307(dK3). 

(13)  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  program 
and  assurances  undertaken  by  the  SUte  will 
cooperate  fully  with  any  evaluation  under- 
taken by  the  Board  pursuant  to  section  414; 
and 

(13)  other  such  information  as  the  Board 
may  reasonably  require. 

SBC  M4.  TYm  or  NATIONAL  SERVICE. 

(a)  IM  OsMKRAL.— A  participant  in  a  pro- 
gram funded  under  this  Utle  shaU  perform 
nati<mal  service  to  meet  unmet  educational, 
human,  environmental,  and  public  safety 
needs,  especially  those  relating  to  poverty. 

(b)  Trrss  or  Natiokal  Skrvice.— Such  na- 
tional service  may  include  the  following 
types  of  service— 

(1)  educational  service,  such  as  literacy 
programs.  Head  Start,  (as  esUblished  under 
42  U.S.C.  9831)  and  other  early  chUdhood 
educati<Hi  programs,  tutorial  assistance,  and 
service  in  schools,  libraries,  and  adiUt  educa- 
tion centers; 

(2)  human  service,  such  as— 

(A)  service  in  hospitals,  hospices,  clinics, 
community  health  centers,  public  health  or- 
ganizations, facilities  serving  Individuals 
with  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome, 
homes  for  elderly  individuals,  and  child-care 
centers;  and 

(B)  service  in  programs  to  assist  elderly, 
poor,  and  homeless  Individuals,  including 
programs  to  build,  restore,  and  maintain 
housing  for  poor  or  homeless  individuals 
and  self-help  programs; 

(3)  environmental  service,  such  as  service 
in  programs  to  conserve,  maintain,  and  re- 
store natural  resources  in  the  urban  and 
rural  environment,  to  provide  recreational 
opportunities,  and  to  encourage  community 
betterment  or  beautif  Ication; 

(4)  public  safety  service  in  support  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  including  police, 
fire  departments,  courts,  and  prisons;  and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  special  senior  service 
members,  service  to  assist  a  SUte  in  admin- 
istering a  program,  including  mentoring,  su- 
pervision, and  other  functions. 

SBC  JSt.  TERMS  OF  SERVICE. 

(a)  I^KGTH  or  SravicB.— 
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(1)  PART-Tmx.— An  Individual  voluntaerlng 
for  part-time  national  service  under  this  Act 
shall  agree  to  perform  community  serrtoe 
for  at  least  three  yean  but  not  more  than 
six  years,  at  the  discretion  of  such  individ- 
ual. 

(3)  Foix-miB.- An  individual  volunteering 
for  full-time  national  serrloe  shall  agree  to 
perform  community  service  tar  at  least  one 
year  but  not  more  than  two  years,  at  the 
discretion  of  such  IndividuaL 

(3)  SraciAL  sanoa  cbtick.- A  special 
senior  service  participant  performing  na- 
tiorud  service  shaU  serve  for  a  period  of  time 
as  allowed  by  the  Board. 

(b)  Partial  CoMrLBnoii  or  Sbvicb.- If 
the  SUte  releases  a  participant  from  com- 
pleting a  term  of  serrlce  in  the  program  for 
comiKlllng  personal  drcumstanoes  shown 
by  such  participant,  the  Board  may  provide 
such  participant  with  a  portion  of  the  finan- 
cial assistance  specified  in  section  »07  corre- 
sponding to  the  quantity  of  the  service  obli- 
gation completed  by  such  indlvlduaL 

(c)  Terms  or  Sbvicb.- 

(1)  Part-ttmx.— A  participant  performing 
part-time  national  service  shall  serve  f  or— 

(A)  3  weekends  a  month  and  3  weeks 
during  the  year;  or 

(B)  an  average  of  9  hours  per  week. 

(3)  PnLL-TiME.-A  participant  perf Mining 
full-time  national  snrice  shall  serve  tat  not 
less  than  40  hours  per  week. 

(3)  SrsciAL  snnoR  sbrvics.— A  special 
senior  service  participant  performing  na- 
tional service  shall  serve  either  part-time  or 
fuU-time  as  allowed  by  the  Board. 

SBC  9H.  nJGIBIUTY. 

(aKl)  Part-timx.- An  individual  may  serve 
In  a  part-time  national  service  program  if 
such  individual— 

(A)  Is  age  17  or  over 

(B)  is  a  citisen  of  the  United  SUtes  or  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

(3)  Prioritt.- In  selecting  appUeanU  for 
a  part-time  program.  States  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  applicants  who  are  currenUy  em- 
ployed. 

(b)  Fnix-TTMK.— An  individual  may  serve  in 
a  full-time  national  service  program  if  such 
Individual— 

(1)  is  age  17  or  over 

(2)  has  received  a  high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent  of  such  diploma,  or  agrees  to 
work  toward  a  high  school  diploma  at  the 
equivalency  of  such  diploma  while  partici- 
pating in  the  program;  and 

(3)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

(c)  SrsciAL  Sehior  Sbrvicb.— An  individual 
may  serve  as  a  special  senior  service  monber 
If  such  individual— 

(1)  Is  age  60  or  over,  and 

(2)  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  for  special 
senior  service  membership  established  by 
the  Board. 

SEC  M7.  VOUCHERS. 

(a)  Pahi-timk.— The  Board  shall  annnaiiy 
provide  to  each  participant  a  non-transfer- 
rable  voucher  that  is  equal  in  value  to 
$3,000  for  each  year  of  service  that  such 
participant  provides  to  the  program. 

(b)  FiTLL-TiMx.- The  Board  shall  ^nnn.ny 
provide  to  each  participant  a  non-transfer- 
rable  voucher  that  is  equal  in  value  to 
88,500  for  each  year  of  service  that  such 
participant  provides  to  the  program. 

(c)  SxmoR  PARTiciTAirr.- A  special  senior 
service  participant  shall  be  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive a  voucher  under  this  section. 

(d)  USX  or  VODCHRR.— 

(1)  Part-timk.— A  voucher  issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  only  be  used  for— 
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<  A)  payment  of  a  student  loan  from  Feder 
al  or  non-pyderal  sources; 

(B>  downpayment  or  closing  costs  for  a 
first  home;  or 

(C)  tuition  at  an  Institution  of  higher  edu 
cation  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  the  expenses 
Incurred  In  the  full-time  participation  in  an 
apprenticeship  program  approved  by  the  ap 
proprlate  SUte  agency. 

(2)  FVU.-T1IO.— A  voucher  Issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  shall  only  be  used  for 

(A)  payment  of  a  student  loan  from  Feder 
al  or  non-Pederal  sources; 

(B)  downpajrment  or  closing  costs  for  a 
first  home;  or 

<C>  tuition,  room  and  board,  boolts  and 
fees,  and  other  costs  associated  with  attend 
ance  at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
on  a  full-time  basis,  or  the  expenses  in 
curred  in  the  fuU-tlme  participation  in  an 
apprenticeship  program  approved  by  the  ap 
proprlate  State  agency. 

(3)  Altkrhativb  voncHiR  option  -A  State 
administering  a  full-time  national  service 
program  may  apply  to  the  Board  for  au- 
thorisation to  offer  an  alternative  voucher 
option  limiting  the  use  of  vouchers  to  either 
education  as  permitted  under  paragraphs 
(d)  (1)  and  (3)  or  housing  as  permitted 
under  panurraph  (d)(2). 

(e)  ExcLUSiow  From  Gross  Income.  -For 
purposes  of  section  61  of  the  Internal  Reve 
nue  Code  of  1986.  any  compensation  re 
ceived  under  this  section  by  a  participant 
shall  not  be  considered  gross  income 

SEC.  3M.  LIVI.NG  ALLOWANCE. 

(a)  In  Gewdial.— Each  participant  in  a 
full-time  national  service  program  shall  re 
celve  a  living  allowance  of  not  less  than  100 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  for  a  single  indi 
vldual  (as  defined  In  section  673(2)  of  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act  i42 
U.S.C.  9902(2)))  and  not  more  than  100  per 
cent  of  the  amount  such  participant  would 
have  earned  If  such  participant  had  been 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  minimum  wage 
for  a  40-hour  workweek  under  section 
6(a)(1)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(aKl))  during  the  period 
of  service  of  such  participant. 

(b)  Health  iNStJRANCK.— In  addition  to  the 
living  allowance  provided  under  subsection 
(a),  each  participant  In  a  full-time  national 
service  program  shall  l)e  provided  with 
health  Insurance. 

(c)  Special  Senior  Service  Participant. - 
Each  full-time  special  senior  service  partici- 
pant shall  receive  a  living  allowance  equal 
to  that  for  fuU-tlme  participants  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  such  other  assistance  as  the 
Board  considers  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  a  senior  participant  to  carry  out  the 
service  obligation  of  such  participant. 

SEC.  Mt.  TRAINING. 

(a)  Program  Training.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  participant  shall  re 
celve  three  weeks  of  training  conducted  by 
the  Board  In  cooperation  with  the  State. 

(2)  Contents  or  training  session.— Each 
training  session  described  In  paragraph  ( 1  > 
shall- 

(A)  orient  each  participant  to  the  nature, 
philosophy,  and  purpooe  of  the  program; 

(B)  build  an  ethic  community  service;  and 

(C)  train  each  participant  to  effectively 
perform  the  aaalgned  program  task  of  such 
participant  by  providliig- 

(1)  general  training  in  citizenship  and  civic 
and  community  senriee;  and 

firrif  feaireie.  specialized  training  for  the 
type  of  national  service  that  each  partici 
pant  will  perform. 


'bi  Additional  Training.— Each  State 
may  provide  additional  training  for  partici- 
paints. 

ID  Agency  or  Organization  Training. - 
In  addition  to  the  training  described  in  sub 
.sections  'a>  and  'b).  each  participant  shall 
receive  training  from  the  sponsoring  organ! 
zation  m  skills  relevant  to  the  work  to  be 
conducted. 

SE«    310  ISEor  KINDS 

lai  Prohibited  Uses.  No  Federal  funds 
shtUl  be  expended  for  training  provided  pur 
suanl  to  section  309(b).  Stale  administra 
tion.  materials.  State  recruitment,  supervi- 
sion of  participants,  inservice  education  ben- 
efits provided  pursuant  to  section  311.  griev 
ance  procedures  and  arbitration  required 
under  subsection  410(p).  or  expenses  of  the 
State  advisory  committee. 

'b)  Allowable  Uses.  -  Federal  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  training  provided  pursuant 
to  section  309<a).  vouchers  provided  pursu- 
ant to  section  307.  living  allowances  and 
health  insurance  provided  pursuant  to  sec 
tion  308.  Federal  administrative  costs,  and 
the  costs  of  evaluations  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  414. 

SE(    Jll    IN  .SERVICE  EIMC.^TION  BENEFITS. 

Each  State  that  receives  funds  under  this 
title  shall  provide  to  each  participant  en 
rolled  in  a  full  time  programi  funded  under 
this  title  in-service  educational  services  and 
materials  to  enable  such  participant  to 
obtain  a  high  school  diploma  or  the  equiva 
lent  of  such  diploma. 

sec    112    national.   service   demonstration 
pr)m;ram  amendments 

(a)  Treatment  of  Education  and  or 
Housing  Voucher.  For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  programs  under  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
( hereafter  m  this  section  referred  to  as  the 

Act">.  vouchers  received  under  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  as  estimated  financial 
assistance  as  defined  in  section 
428(ai(2»C»ii  of  title  IV  of  the  Act,  except 
that  in  no  case  shall  such  a  voucher  be  con- 
sidered as- 

il)  annual  adjusted  family  income  as  de 
fined  in  .section  411F<  1 1  of  subpart  1  of  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act.  or 

(2)  total  income  as  defined  in  section 
480(a)  of  part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Act, 

(b)  Treatment  op  Stipend  for  Living  Ex- 
penses.- In  no  case  shall  stipends  received 
under  this  Act  be  considered  in  the  determi- 
nation of  expected  family  contribution  or 
independent  student  status  under— 

(1)  subpart  I  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Act,  or 

(2)  part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Act. 

(CI  Conforming  Amendments.— The  Act  is 
amended 

<  1)  in  section  411F(9)  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

■•(P)  Annual  adjusted  family  income  does 
not  include  any  stipend  received  by  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  National  Service  Demonstra- 
tion Program  established  under  the  Nation- 
al and  Community  Service  Act  of  1989."; 

(2)  in  section  411P(  12MB)(vi)  by  striking 
(Including  all  sources  of   resources  other 

than  parents)"  aind  Inserting  "(including  all 
sources  of  r-  ources  other  than  parents  and 
stipends  received  as  a  result  of  participation 
in  the  National  Service  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram established  under  the  National  and 
Conununity  Service  Act  of  1989."; 

( 3 )  in  section  480(  f )  by — 

(A)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1); 

(B)  by  strTltlng  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 


(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

"(3)  any  stipend  received  by  a  participant 
in  the  National  Service  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram established  under  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act  of  1989. ';  and 

(4)  in  section  480(d)(l)(P)  by  striking  "(In- 
cluding all  sources  of  resources  other  than 
parents  and  stipends  received  as  a  result  of 
participation  in  the  National  Service  Dem- 
onstration Program  established  under  the 
National  aj\6  Community  Service  Act  of 
1989)". 

SEC.  313   AlTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1991,  $125,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1992, 
$150,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1993,  $300,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1994.  and  $300,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1995. 

TITLE  IV— CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL 
SERVICE 

sE(  401  definitions 
As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Board. -The  term  "Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  Corporation  for 
National  Service. 

(2)  Corporation. -The  term  "Corpora- 
tion" means  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
Corporation  for  National  Service,  as  estab- 
lished by  section  402(a). 

i3)  Ejection.— The  term  "election"  has 
the  same  meaning,  when  referring  to  an 
election  for  Federal  office,  as  given  such 
term  by  section  301(1)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(1)). 

(4)  Federal  office.— The  term  "Federal 
office"  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  that 
term  by  section  301(3)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(3)). 

sec.  402.  establishment  of  CORPORATION;  AP- 
PLK  ATION  of  DISTRKT  OF  ( OLl  M 
BIA  NONPROFIT  CORPORATION  ACT 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
a  nonprofit  cori>oration,  to  be  known  as  the 

Corporation  for  National  Service",  that 
shall  not  be  considered  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government. 

lb)  Application  of  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.— The  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  subject  to  this  Act,  and  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  this  Act.  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act. 

SE(  .  403.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

(a)  Appointment.— 

( 1)  In  general.— The  Corporation  shall  be 
directed  by  a  National  Service  Board  con- 
sisting of  11  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Time  period  for  appointments.— The 
President  shall  appointment  members  of 
the  Board  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(3)  Political  affiliation.— Not  more  than 
six  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party. 

(4)  Nominations.— Three  of  the  members 
shall  t>e  appointed  from  individuals  nomi- 
nated by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  three  of  the  members  shall 
be  appointed  from  Individuals  nominated  by 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  QoALiriCATiONS.— The  President  sh&U 
select  the  members  of  the  Board— 

( 1 )  from  among  citizens  who  are  eminent 
in  such  fields  as  community  service,  youth 
service,  education,  civic  affairs,  business, 
labor,  or  military  service;  and 
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(2)  so  as  to  provide  as  nearly  u  prmctica- 
ble  a  broad  representation  of  various  re- 
gions of  the  United  States,  various  profes- 
sions and  occupations,  and  a  variety  of 
talent  and  experience  appropriate  for  the 
performance  of  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  iJtcoRPORATioN,— The  members  of  the 
Initial  Board  of  Directors  shall  serve  as  in- 
corporators and  shall  take  whatever  actions 
are  necessary  to  Incorporate  the  Corpora- 
tion under  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  A(rt, 

(d)  Term  or  Oftice.— The  term  of  office  of 
each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  7  years, 
except  that— 

(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy within  the  Board  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  prede- 
cessor of  such  member  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term; 

(3)  initial  appointments  to  the  Board  shall 
be  for  terms  of  3.  5,  or  7  years;  and 

(3)  no  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  more  than  2  consecutive  terms. 

(e)  Vacanct.— A  vacancy  in  the  Board 
shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  Board  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment, 

(f)MEmi«GS.— 

(1)  RKQDtRBfZNT,- A  member  of  the 
Board  shall  attend  not  less  than  SO  percent 
of  all  duly  convened  meetings  of  the  Board 
in  any  calendar  year. 

(2)  Penalty.— 

(A)  In  general.— a  member  who  falls  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
forfeit  membership  on  the  Board. 

(B)  ArpoumtENT  of  new  member. —Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  a  new  member  to  fill 
such  vacancy  created  under  subparagraph 
(A)  (while  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (e)).  not  later  than  30  days  after 
such  vacancy  Is  determined  by  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  Board,  as  elected  in  subsection 
(g). 

(3)  QuoRtTM.— Six  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(g)  Election  of  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson.- Members  of  the  Board  shall 
annually  elect  one  such  member  to  be 
Chairperson  and  elect  one  or  more  of  such 
members  as  a  Vice  Chairperson. 

(h)  Compensation  or  Board  Members.— 

(1)  NoN-rEDERAL  EMPLOYEE.- A  member  of 
the  Board  shall  not,  by  reason  of  such  mem- 
t>ership,  be  considered  to  be  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Compensation.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  a  member  of  the 
Board  shall— 

(A)  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board 
or  while  engaged  in  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  other  activities  of  the  Board,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $150  per  day.  including  travel  time;  and 

(B)  whUe  away  from  the  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  of  such  member,  be  al- 
lowed travel  and  actual,  reasonable,  and 
necessary  expenses. 

(3)  Limitation.— No  member  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  compensation  imder  paragraph 
(2)  of  more  than  $10,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(4)  Federal  employee.— A  member  of  the 
Board  who  is  a  full-time  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason 
of  such  membership. 

SEC.  4M.  OmCEKS  AND  EMPLOYKES. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Rate  op  basic  pay.— The  Corporation 
shall  have  a  President,  and  such  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  named  and 


appointed  by  the  Board  for  terms  and  at 
ratea  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board, 
except  that  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation  may  receive  compensation  at 
an  annual  rate  of  pay  that  exceeds  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  payable  from  time  to  time  for 
level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 6313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  AsomoNAL  compensation.— No  officer 
or  Mnployee  of  the  Corporation  shall  re- 
ceive any  salary  or  other  compensation  from 
any  source  other  than  the  Coriwration  for 
services  performed  for  the  Corporation. 

(3)  Teem  or  opfice.— All  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Comoration  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Employment  or  Special  Senior  Serv- 
ice Membebs.- In  selecting  employees,  the 
Board  is  encouraged  to  include  members  of 
the  Special  Senior  Service  authorized  under 
tlUe  lU. 

(c)  Detail  or  Government  EImfloyees.— 
Any  Federal  Government  employee  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Commission  without  pay- 
ment of  reimbursement  to  the  detailing 
agency.  A  detaU  of  a  Federal  employee 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  result  in  the 
interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or 
privilege  of  such  employee. 

8BC,  4«6.  NONPROnr  AND  NONPOLITICAL  NATURE 
or  THE  CORPORATION. 

(a)  Limitations  on  Powers.— 

(1)  Issuance  or  stxxx.- The  Corporation 
shall  not  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  declare 
or  pay  any  dividends. 

(2)  Income  or  assets  or  the  Corpora- 
tion.—No  part  of  the  in(x>me  or  assets  of 
the  Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other 
individual  except  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation. 

(b)  NONPOLTTICAL  NaTTTRE  OP  CORPORA- 
TION.—The  Corporation  shall  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office, 

SEC   4«t.    HOUSING    AND    EDUCATION    VOUCHERS: 
LIVING  ALLOWANCES. 

(a)  Housing  and  Education  Vouchers.— 
The  Corporation  shall  issue  housing  and 
education  vouchers  pursuant  to  title  III. 
The  Board  shall  consult  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Issuing  education 
vouchers. 

(b)  Living  allowances.— The  Corporation 
shall  establish  living  allowances  pursuant  to 
title  III,  taking  Into  account  variations  on 
the  cost  of  living. 

sec  4*7.  REPORTS. 

(a)  State  Reports.— 

(1)  In  general.- Each  State  receiving 
funds  imder  titles  LA,  II.  and  III  of  this  Act 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Board 
on  the  status  of  national  and  community 
youth  service  programs  In  such  State. 

(2)  Local  grantees.- Each  State  may  re- 
quire local  grantees  receiving  funds  imder 
titles  LA,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act  to  supply 
such  information  as  Is  necessary  to  com- 
plete such  report,  including  a  comparison  of 
actual  accomplishments  with  the  goals  es- 
tablished for  the  program,  the  number  of 
participants  In  the  program,  the  number  of 
service  hours  generated,  and  problems, 
delays  or  adverse  conditions  that  have  af- 
fected or  will  affect  the  attainment  of  pro- 
gram goals. 

(3)  Report  Demonstrating  Compliance.— 
(A)    In    general.— Each    State    receiving 

funds  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  include  in 
the  annual  report  required  under  subsection 
(a),  information  that  demonstrates  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  412. 


(B)  Local  orantebs.— Each  state  may  re- 
quire local  grantees  to  supply  such  informa- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  comply  with  para- 
graph (1). 

(4)  Availability  or  bzport.— Such  rep<»t 
shall  be  available  to  the  public  on  raqueat. 

(b)  Report  to  CoNORBas.— 

( 1 )  In  GENERAL.— The  Board  shall,  not  later 
than  130  days  after  the  end  of  each  flacal 
year,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate 
authorizing  and  appropriation  commltteea 
in  Congress  a  report  on  programs  funded 
under  titles  lA.  II.  and  III. 

(2)  Content.— Such  report  shall  summa- 
rize information  contained  in  State  reports 
required  under  subaecUtm  (a)  and  reflect 
the  findings  and  actions  taken  as  a  result  of 
any  evaluation  conducted  by  the  Board. 

SBC  4W,  SUPPLEMENTATION, 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— All  Federal  funk  and 
funds  used  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the 
costs  of  programs  assisted  under  titles  lA. 
II,  and  III  shaU  be  used  to  supplement  the 
level  of  State  and  local  public  f undto  expend- 
ed for  services  asststed  under  this  title  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Aogrecatb  "^—titifrt  Fhihsrrtloii 
(a)  shall  be  satisfied,  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular program,  if  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tiu%  in  such  program  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  services  are  to  be  provided  will  not  be 
less  than  the  aggregate  expenditure  in  such 
program  in  the  previous  fiacal  year,  exclud- 
ing Federal  fimds  and  funds  used  to  pay  the 
remainder  of  the  costs  of  programs  assisted 
under  this  title. 

SEC,  M*,  PROHIBrnON  ON  USB  OP  PVND8. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.- Funds  provided  under 
titles  lA,  II,  and  III  shaU  not  be  used  by 
program  participants  and  program  staff  to— 

(1)  give  religious  instruction,  conduct  wor- 
ship services,  or  engage  in  any  form  of  pros- 
elytization; 

(2)  assist,  promote,  or  deter  union  organiz- 
ing; and 

(3)  finance,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  ac- 
tivity designed  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
an  election  to  Federal  office  or  the  outcome 
of  an  election  to  a  State  or  local  public 
office. 

(b)  Contracts  oh  Collbcttve  Babgaininc 
Agreements.- A  project  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  not  impair  existing  contracts  for 
services  or  collective  barg^ning  agreements. 

sec,  41t.  NONDISCRIMINATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  financial  assistanoe 
provided  under  this  Act  shall  oonstitute 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  purposes  of 
title  VI  of  the  Qvll  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  2000d  et  seq.),  UUe  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1973  (30  U.S.C.  1681  et 
seq.),  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973  (29 
U.S.C.  701  et  seq.).  the  Age  DiscriminaUmi 
Act  of  1975  (42  VS.C.  8101),  and  the  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder. 

(b)  Nondiscrimination.— An  individual 
with  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  a 
program  funded  under  this  titles  lA.  II,  or 
III  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  aelecU(m  of 
participants  to  such  program  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  sex. 
age,  handicap,  or  political  affiliation. 

(c)  Rules  and  Regulations.- 
(1)  E^ducation.— In  the  case  of  prognms 

funded  under  title  I.  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  issue  rules  and  regulations  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section 
that  shall  include  provisions  for  summary 
suspension  of  assistance  for  no  more  than 
30  days,  on  an  emergency  basis,  until  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  can  be  pro- 
vided. 
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(2)  VoLOicTKra  8DivicK.-In  the  case  of 
prognau  funded  under  title  II  and  title  III 
of  thia  Act,  the  Board  shall  issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  provide  for  the  enforcement 
of  thta  section  that  shaU  Include  provisions 
for  summary  suspension  of  assistance  for 
not  more  than  30  days,  on  an  emergency 
basis.  untU  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  can  be  provided. 

9BC.  4H.  NOTICE.  HEARING.  AND  CRIEV.AME  PRO 
CEDURES. 

(a)  iH  GnfntAL.— 

(1>  SusPDisioH  or  PAYitDTTs.-The  Secre 
tary  of  Education  (In  the  case  of  a  program 
funded  under  title  I)  or  the  Board  (in  the 
case  of  a  program  funded  under  title  II  or 
III).  Is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  to  suspend  payments 
or  to  terminate  payments  under  a  contract 
or  grant  providing  assistance  under  this  Act 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  there  is 
a  material  faUure  to  comply  with  this  Act  or 
the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
such  grant  or  contract  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(2)  Pboceddrss  to  bjisukb  assistance. - 
The  Secretary  of  Education  (In  the  case  of  a 
program  funded  under  title  I)  or  the  Board 
(in  the  case  of  a  program  funded  under  title 
II  or  III)  shall  prescribe  procedures  to 
ensure  that— 

(A)  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  ap 
pUcable  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act. 
except  in  emergency  situations  for  30  days: 

and 

(B)  assistance  under  this  Act  shsUl  not  be 
terminated  for  failure  to  comply  with  appli 
cable  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act 
unleas  the  recipient  of  such  assistance  has 
been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppor 
tunlty  for  a  fuU  and  fair  hearing 

(b)  HzAmitcs.-Hearings  or  other  meetings 
that  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  require 
menu  of  this  section  shall  be  held  at  loca 
lions  convenient  to  such  recipient. 

(c)  Transcript  or  Rbcordinc.-A  Iran 
script  or  recording  shall  be  made  of  a  hear 
ina  conducted  under  this  section  and  shall 
be  avaUable  for  Inspection  by  amy  individ 

ual. 

(d)  Stati  LKSiSLATiOH.-Nothing  m  this 
Act  shaU  be  Interpreted  to  preclude  the  en 
actment  of  State  legislation  providing  for 
the  ImplemenUtlon.  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  of  the  programs  ad 
ministered  under  this  Act. 

(e)  Grirvahcr  Procrdur*— 

( 1 )  Ik  grwrral.— SUte  and  local  applicants 
funded  under  titles  lA.  II.  and  III  of  this 
Act  shaU  establish  and  maintain  a  proce 
dure  for  grievances  from  participants,  labor 
organizations,  and  other  interested  Individ 
uals  concerning  projects  funded  under  this 
Act.  Including  grievances  regarding  pro 
posed  placements  of  such  participants 

(2)  Dkablinr  for  crirvakcrs.— Except  for 
a  grievance  that  aUeges  fraud  or  criminal 
activity,  a  grievance  shall  be  made  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  occur 
rence. 

(3)  DRAOUHR  for  HRARIHC  AlfD  DECISION.  — A 

hearing  on  any  grievance  shall  be  conducted 
within  30  days  of  fUlng  such  grievance  and  a 
decUlon  ahaU  be  made  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  fUlng  of  such  grievance 

(4)  ARRrrRATIOH.— 

(A)  IR  ORWRRAL.— On  the  occurrence  of  an 
adverse  grievance  decision,  or  60  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  grievance  if  no  decision 
has  been  reached,  the  party  filing  the  griev 
ance  shaU  be  permitted  to  submit  such 
grievance   to   binding   arbitration   before   a 
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qualified  arbitrator  who  is  jointly  selected 
and  independent  of  the  interested  parties. 

(B)  Deadline  roR  proceeding —An  arbitra 
lion  proceeding  shall  be  held  within  45  days 
after  the  request  for  such  arbitration. 

(C)  Deadline  por  decision— A  decision  on 
such  grievance  shall  be  made  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  such  arbitration  proceed- 
ing. 

(Di  Cost. -The  cost  of  such  arbitration 
proceeding  shall  be  divided  evenly  between 
the  parties. 

(5)  Proposed  placement  -  If  a  grievance  is 
filed  regarding  a  proposed  placement  of  a 
participant  in  a  program  assisted  under  this 
Act.  such  placement  shall  not  be  made 
unless  such  grievance  is  resolved  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

(61  Remedies. "Remedies  for  a  grievance 
filed  under  this  subsection  include- 

I  A »  suspension  of  payments  for  assistance 
under  this  Act: 

(  B)  termination  of  such  payments;  and 

iCi  prohibition  of  such  placement  df 
scrlt)ed  in  paragraph  (5). 

SEl      «12     'SONtn  PLU  ATKIN    AMI    NONDISPLACE- 
ME>T 

(a)  NONDUPLICATION.- 

Ill  In  general. -Funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  only  for  an  activity 
that  does  not  duplicate,  and  is  in  addition 
to.  programs  and  activities  otherwise  avail 
able  in  the  locality. 

1 2)  Private  nonprofit  entity. -Funds 
available  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  provid 
ed  to  a  private  nonprofit  entity  to  conduct 
activities  that  are  the  same  or  substantially 
equivalent  to  activities  provided  by  a  State 
or  local  government  agency  that  such  entity 
resides  in.  unless  the  requiremenU  of  sub- 
section are  met. 

(  b  1  NONDISPLACEMENT.  - 

III  In  general. -An  employer  shall  not 
displace  an  employee  or  position,  including 
partial  displacement  such  as  reduction  in 
hours,  wages,  or  employment  benefits,  as  a 
result  of  the  use  by  such  employer  of  a  par 
ticipant  in  a  program  established  under  this 
Act 

(2)  Service  opportunities.  -A  service  op 
portunity  shall   not   be  created  under  this 
Act  that  will  infringe  in  any  manner  upon 
the    promotional    opportunity    of    an    em 
ployed  individual 

(3i  Limitation  on  services  — 

(Ai  Duplication  or  services.-A  partlci 
pant  in  a  program  under  this  Act  shall  not 
perform  any  services  or  duties  or  engage  in 
activities  that  would  otherwise  be  per 
formed  by  an  employee  as  part  of  the  as- 
signed duties  of  such  employee. 

(B)    SUPPLANTATION    OF    HIRING— A    partlcl 

pant  in  any  program  under  this  Act  shall 
not  perform  any  services  or  duties  or  engage 
in  activities  that  will  supplant  the  hiring  of 
employed  workers. 

(Ct   Duties   formerly    performed   by   an 
OTHER    EMPLOYEE.~A    participant   shall    not 
perform  serMces  or  duties  that  have  been 
performed  by  or  were  assigned  to  any— 

( I )  presently  employed  worker; 

(II)  employee  who  recently  resigned  or  was 
discharged; 

(lii)  employee  who  is  subject  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  forct . 

(IV I  employee  who  is  on  leave  (terminal, 
temporary,  vacation,  emergency,  or  sick);  or 

(VI  employee  who  is  on  strike  or  who  is 
being  locked  out. 

SEt-  4U.  STATE  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  Formation  of  Board— Each  State  ap- 
plying for  funds  under  titles  lA.  U  or  III  of 
this  Act  shall  form  a  State  Advisory  Board 
for  National  and  Community  Service. 


(b)  Appointmrkt  of  Mrmrers.— The  Gov- 
ernor of  such  SUte  shall  appoint  members 
to  such  Advisory  Board  from  among— 

(1)  representatives  of  State  agencies  ad- 
ministering community  service,  youth  serv- 
ice, education,  social  service,  and  job  train- 
ing programs;  and 

(2)  representatives  of  labor,  business, 
agencies  working  with  youth,  community- 
based  organizations  such  as  community 
action  agencies,  students,  teachers,  Older 
American  Volunteer  Programs  as  estab- 
lished under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Act  of 
1973  (42  U.S.C.  4950  et  seq.).  full-time  youth 
service  corps  programs,  school-based  com- 
munity service  programs,  higher  education 
institutions,  local  educational  agencies,  vol- 
unteer public  safety  organizations,  educa- 
tional partnership  programs,  and  other  or- 
ganizations working  with  volunteers. 

(c)  Duties  or  Board —The  State  Advisory 
Board  for  National  and  Community  Service 
shall  assist  the  State  agency  administering  a 
program  funded  under  title  lA,  II.  or  III 
in— 

(1)  coordinating  service  programs  and  re 
lated  programs  within  the  State; 

(2)  disseminating  information  about  serv- 
ice programs  funded  under  this  Act; 

(3)  recruiting  participants  for  programs 
funded  under  this  Act;  and 

(4)  developing  programs,  training  meth- 
ods, curriculum  materials,  and  other  materi- 
als and  activities  related  to  programs  funded 
under  this  Act. 

SE(    414   EVAU  .ATION 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-The  Board  shall  provide, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  for  the  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  programs  assisted 
under  titles  II  and  III.  including  evaluations 
that  measure  and  evaluate  the  impact  of 
programs  authorized  by  titles  II  and  III.  in 
order  to  determine— 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  in 
achieving  stated  goals  in  general  and  In  rela- 
tion to  cost; 

(2)  the  impact  of  such  programs  on  relat- 
ed programs;  and 

(3)  the  structure  and  mechanisms  for  de- 
livery of  services  for  such  programs. 

(bi  Comparisons —The  Board  shall  in- 
clude in  such  evaluations,  where  appropri- 
ate, comparisons  of  participants  in  such  pro- 
grams with  individuals  who  have  not  partici- 
pated in  such  programs. 

(c)  Conducting  Evaluations.— Evalua- 
tions of  such  program  shall  be  conducted  by 
individuals  who  are  not  directly  involved  in 
the  administration  such  program. 

(d)  Program  Objectives.— The  Board  shall 
ensure  that  programs  funded  under  title  III 
are  evaluated  for  effectiveness  In— 

( 1 )  recruiting  and  enrolling  of  diverse  par- 
ticipants in  such  programs,  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  306,  based  on 
economic  background,  race,  ethnicity,  age. 
martial  status,  education  levels,  and  handi- 
cap; 

(2)  promoting  of  educational  achievement 
of  each  participant  in  such  programs,  based 
on  earning  a  high  school  diploma  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  diploma  and  the  future 
enrollment  and  completion  of  Increasingly 
higher  levels  of  education; 

(3)  encouraging  of  each  participant  to 
engage  In  public  and  community  service 
after  completion  of  the  program  based  on 
career  choices  and  service  In  other  service 
programs  such  as  the  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America  program  established  under  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (43 
U.S.C.  4950  et  seq.),  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
military,  and  part-time  volunteer  service; 


(4)  promoting  of  positive  attitudes  among 
each  participant  regarding  the  role  of  such 
participant  in  solving  community  problems 
based  on  the  view  of  such  participant  re- 
garding the  personal  capacity  of  such  par- 
ticipant to  Improve  the  lives  of  others,  the 
responsibilities  of  such  participant  as  a  citi- 
zen and  community  member,  and  other  fac- 
tors: 

(5)  enabling  each  participant  to  finance  a 
lesser  portion  of  the  higher  education  of 
such  participant  through  student  loans; 

(6)  providing  services  and  projects  that 
benefit  the  community; 

(7)  supplying  additional  volunteer  assist- 
ance to  community  agencies,  but  not  over- 
loading such  agencies  with  more  volunteers 
than  can  effectively  be  utilized; 

(8)  providing  services  and  actlvitie>>  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  performed  by  em- 
ployed workers  and  that  will  not  supplant 
the  hiring  of,  or  result  in  the  displacement 
of.  employed  workers  or  lmp>air  the  existing 
contracts  of  such  workers;  and 

(9)  attracting  a  greater  number  of  citizens 
to  public  service,  including  service  in  the 
active  and  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  National  Guard,  and  for  the 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA. 

(e)  Comparison  of  Program  Mookls.— The 
Board  shall  evaluate  and  compare  the  effec- 
tiveness of  different  program  models  in 
meeting  the  program  objectives  under  sub- 
section (d)  Including  full-time  and  part-time 
programs,  programs  Involving  different 
types  of  national  service,  programs  using 
different  recruitment  methods,  and  pro- 
grams utilizing  individual  placements  and 
teams. 

(f )  Ortainihg  Ikformation.— 

( 1)  In  oenrral.— In  performing  the  evalua- 
tion required  imder  subsection  (d),  the 
Board  may  require  each  program  partici- 
pant to  provide  such  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(2)  Confidentiautt.— The  Board  shall 
keep  such  Information  confidential. 

(f)  Deadline.— The  Board  shall  complete 
the  evaluation  required  under  subsection  (d) 
not  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  41i.  FUNDING. 

Of  fimds  appropriated  for  title  II  and  III 
of  this  Act.  not  less  than  $5  million  or  more 
than  $25  million  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Board  for  program  support  and  activi- 
ties In  sections  414  and  416. 

SEC  4IC.  FUNCnONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
BOAKD. 

The  National  Service  Board  shall— 

( 1 )  administer  programs  authorized  under 
title  II  and  title  III  of  this  Act; 

(2)  provide,  directly  or  through  contract 
with  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions with  extensive  experience  in  service 
programs,  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  States,  full-time  youth  service  corps,  and 
full-part-time  national  service  programs; 

(3)  in  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Education,  provide  one  or  more  clearing- 
houses for  information  on  service  (the 
Board  may  contract  with  public  or  private 
non-profit  organizations  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  service  to  perform  such  clearing- 
house function): 

(4)  consult  with  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies in  administering  programs  fiuided 
under  titles  II  and  III,  and 

(5)  arrange  for  the  evaluation  of  programs 
authorized  under  titles  II  and  III  of  this 
Act.  In  accordance  with  section  414. 

SEC.  417.  PRESIDENTIAL  AWARDS  FOR  SERVICE. 

(a)  Prksidential  Awards.— 
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(1)  In  general.— The  President  is  author- 
ized to  make  Presidential  Awards  for  service 
to  Individuals  demonstrating  outstanding 
community  service  and  to  outstanding  serv- 
ice programs. 

(2)  NuMRER  OF  AWARDS.— The  President  is 
authorized  to  make  one  Individual  and  one 
program  award  in  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict, and  one  statewide  program  award  in 
each  State. 

(3)  CoNStn,TATioN.— The  President  shall 
consult  with  the  Governor  of  each  State  in 
the  selection  of  individuals  and  programs 
for  Presidential  Awards. 

(4)  Participants  in  programs.— An  Indi- 
vidual receiving  an  award  under  this  section 
need  not  be  a  participant  In  a  program  as- 
sisted under  this  Act. 

(b)  Information.— The  President  shall 
ensure  that  Information  concerning  Individ- 
uals and  programs  receiving  awards  under 
this  section  is  widely  disseminated. 

SEC  418.  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE  STRATEGY. 

The  President  shall  design  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  service  strategy  that  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  review  of  existing  programs  to 
identify  and  expand  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice, especially  by  students  and  out-of -school 
youth; 

(2)  the  designation  of  a  senior  official  in 
each  Federal  agency  who  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  youth  service  opportunities 
In  existing  programs  nationwide; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  service  projects  in 
each  Federal  agency; 

(4)  the  encouragement  of  Federal  employ- 
ees to  participate  in  service  projects; 

(5)  the  designation  of  an  executive  branch 
official  to  coordinate  the  Federal  service 
strategy;  and 

(6)  the  annual  recognition  of  outstanding 
service  programs  by  a  Federal  agency. 

TITLE  V— EXPANSION  OF  VOLITNTEERS  IN 
SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 
SEC.  MI.  SHORT  TTfLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "VISTA  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1989". 

SEC  S«.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  National  Volunteer  Antipoverty 
Programs.— Section  501  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
5081)  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  A  of  title  I  (except 
section  109)  $30,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
$39,909,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  $47,800,900 
for   fiscal    year    1992.    and    $56,500,000    for 
fiscal  year  1993.". 
TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS 
VOLirNTEER  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  National 
Older  American  Volunteer  Programs  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1989". 

SEC  Mt.  PROGRAIMS  OF  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  SIG- 
NIFICANCE. 

Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5021  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  f ollovk  ing  new  section: 

"SEC.  Z2S.   PROGRAMS  OF   NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL 
SIGNIFICANCE. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Director  shall  es- 
tablish, within  each  program  authorized 
under  this  title,  a  program  for  making 
grants  to  support  programs  that  address  na- 
tional problems  on  a  local  level. 

"(b)  Use  of  Grants.— The  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  the  program  established  under 


subsection  (a)  shall  use  such  grant  to  pro- 
vide creative  solutions  to  urgent  problems. 
"(c)  Awarding  of  Grants.— 
"(1)  Estaslishmkht  of  program.— There  is 
esUblished  the  'Programs  of  National  and 
Local  Significance'  program.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Director  shall  award  grants  each 
year  to  programs  administered  under  this 
title  to  respond  to  an  identified  community 
need. 
"(2)  Awards.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  grants  authorized 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  awarded  to 
both  existing  and  new  projects. 

"(B)  Limitation.— A  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  not  exceed  $150,000  per  year. 
"(3)  Criteria  for  awarding  grants.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Under  the  program  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (1).  the  Director 
shall  award  grants  based  on  a  demonstra- 
tion by  an  applicant  that  such  grant  will 
enable  such  applicant  to  uniquely  and  effec- 
tively respond  to  an  identified  community 
need. 

■(d)  Use  of  Grants.— A  program  receiving 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  shall  demon- 
strate that  assistance  provided  by  such 
grants  shall  be  used  to  increase— 

■(1)  the  total  number  of  volunteers  sup- 
ported by  such  projects;  and 

"(2)  the  number  of  volunteers  in  such 
projects  engaged  in  responding  to  the  iden- 
tified community  need  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  for  which  such  grant  was  made. 

'(e)  Dissemination  of  Information.— The 
Director  shall  disseminate  information  on 
the  Programs  of  National  and  Local  Signifi- 
cance established  imder  this  section  to  field 
personnel  of  the  ACTION  Agency  and  other 
community  volunteer  organizations  that  re- 
quest such  information.". 

"(f)  PRioRmr.— Priority  for  grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  given  to  the  following 
programs  of  national  significance— 

"(1)  programs  that  assist  individuals  with 
chronic  and  debilitating  illnesses  such  as 
immune  deficiency  syndrome: 

"(2)  programs  designed  to  decrease  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse: 

"(3)  programs  that  work  with  teenage  par- 
ents; 

"(4)  mentoring  programs  that  match 
senior  volunteers  with  youth  who  need  guid- 
ance; 

"(5)  adult  and  school-based  literacy  pro- 
grams; 

"(6)  respite  care,  including  care  for  frail 
elderly  individuals  and  disabled  or  chron- 
ically ill  children  living  at  home; 

"(7)  before  and  after-school  programs, 
sponsored  by  organizations  such  as  libraries, 
that  serve  children  of  working  parents; 

"(8)  programs  working  with  boarder 
babies; 

'(9)  programs  serving  children  who  are 
enrolled  in  child  care  programs  with  priori- 
ty given  to  those  serving  chUdren  with  spe- 
cial needs;  and 

"(10)  the  provision  of  care  to  developmen- 
taUy  disabled  adult  individuals  residing  In 
home  and  community-based  settings,  and 
when  appropriate,  the  Involvement  of  older 
developmentally  disabled  Individuals  as 
Older  American  Volunteer  Program  volun- 
teers. 
"(g)  Funding.- 

"(1)  Amounts  to  re  made  availarlr. -Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Director  shall  make  amounts  under  section 
502  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

■'(2)  Director.— The  Director  shall  not 
make  grants  under  this  section  within  a  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  title  unleas  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  502  for 
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such  prognun.  for  the  ftecjJ  year  that  such 
mmts  are  made,  exceeds  105  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  such  program". 

9BC.  ••«.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  RrmuB  Skwior  Voldhtser  Phocram- 
Sectlon  502(a)  of  the  E>omestlc  Volunteer 
Hrvice  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5082(a))  is 

amended—  ..iq««  •■ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and     after     1988.  . 

*^2>  by  inserting  after  "1989"  the  following: 
$39,900,000  for  fiscal  V*^  1*»3; 
$43  900.000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  MS^.OOO 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  $53,100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.". 

(b)  Poster  GRAin>PA*DfT  Program. -sec 
tton  502(b)  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv 
ice  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5082(b))  is  amend 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after    1988."; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1989"  the  following. 
$70  800.000      for      fiscal      year      1990, 

$80  900.000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  $91,700.(>00 
fw^' fiscal  year  1992.  and  $98,200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.".  ^     ^. 

(C)   SKHIOR   COMPAHIOIt    PROGRAM.-SeCtlOn 

502(c)  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5082(c))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1988.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1989"  the  following: 
$36  600.000      for      fiscal      year      1990. 

$39  000.000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $44,700,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  $48,700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.".« 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presi<4ent.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  intro 
(iuclng  this  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion I  am  even  more  pleased  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  achieved  such  con 
sensus.  We  have  brought  together  a 
series  of  very  different  proposals  in  a 
most  amicable  fashion  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Kennedy.  Dodd. 
NUNN.  MiKULSKi.  Graham,  and  Robb. 
among  others. 

Title  III  of  this  legislation  embodies 
many  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  my 
own  bill,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
100th  Congress  and  again  earlier  this 
year.  I  have  long  sought  enactment  of 
a  national  service  demonstration  bill 
that  would  link  community  service  to 
an  educational  benefit.  My  efforts  to 
achieve  that  linkage  are  reflected  m 
the  consensus  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

Under  the  terms  for  full-time  service 
in  title  III.  the  program  would  be  open 
to  any  individual  who  has  achieved 
the  age  of  17.  If  the  person  is  not  a 
high  school  graduate,  he  or  she  would 
have  to  complete  a  GED  during  their 
2-year  period  of  service. 

Every  fuU-time  participant  would 
have  to  complete  2  years  of  service. 
Emring  this  period  they  would  receive 
subsistence  compensation  that  would 
range  from  $6,200  to  $7,000  a  year. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  the 
service  obUgation.  they  would  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  voucher,  which  would 
total  $8,500  a  year  for  2  years. 

The  voucher  could  be  used  either  for 
education,  or  for  a  down  payment  on  a 
home,  or  for  both.  The  addition  of  the 
housing  element  is  a  significant  depar- 
ture from  my  original  proposal,  but 


one  that  I  strongly  support.  Two  of 
the  most  important  dreams  in  Ameri- 
can life  are  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced education  and  the  chance  to 
own  your  own  home.  We  make  realiza- 
tion of  both  of  those  dreams  more  pos- 
sible through  this  legislation. 

An  education  voucher  could  be  used 
at  any  institution  eligible  to  receive 
Federal  student  aid  and  could  also  be 
used  for  participation  in  an  appren- 
ticeship training  program  run  by  a 
labor  union. 

We  anticipate  that  the  full-time  pro- 
gram would  begin  in  5  States  and  grow 
to  at  least  12  States  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  program.  This,  to  my  mind, 
would  give  us  an  adequate  basis  upon 
which  to  judge  the  success  of  the  dem- 
onstration program. 

Title  III  makes  provision  for  part- 
time  service,  and  thus  embodies  the 
proposal  originally  put  forth  by  Sena- 
tor MIKULSKI.  This,  too.  is  an  impor- 
tant alteration  of  my  original  propos- 
al but  one  which  I  am  glad  we  have 
been  able  to  make.  The  opportunity 
for  part-time  service  is  especially  im- 
portant for  working  men  and  women 
who  simply  might  not  be  able  to 
pursue  service  on  a  full-time  basis. 

The  education/housing  voucher 
would  be  worth  $3,000  for  each  year  of 
part-time  service  with  a  requirement 
that  an  individual  must  serve  at  least  3 
years.  As  in  the  full-time  program,  this 
voucher  could  be  used  for  education 
purposes  or  as  a  down  payment  on  a 

Overall,  the  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  government-estab- 
lished corporation,  similar  in  concept 
to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

While  the  National  Service  Demon- 
stration Program  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  my  concern,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  significant  title  in  this  legisla- 
tion. The  title  I  program  of  support  of 
school-  and  campusbased  community 
service  provides  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  innovative  projects  for 
Community  Services  Program  at  the 
fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsec- 
ondary  Education. 

In  addition,  we  make  important 
changes  in  the  College  Work  Study 
Program  and  the  State  Student  Incen- 
tive Grant  Program  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  community  service  op- 
portunities. Further,  we  provide  for 
partial  cancellation  of  loans  in  both 
the  Stafford  and  Perkins  loan  pro- 
grams to  those  who  perform  full-time 
service  with  tax-exempt  community 
service  organizations.  This  service 
would  have  to  be  comparable  to  that 
experienced  by  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA 
volunteers. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  the  product  of 
give  and  take  on  all  sides  by  the  propo- 
nents of  proposals  that  varied  widely 
in  their  approach  to  national  and  com- 


munity service.  It  is  a  good,  strong 
piece  of  legislation  and  one  I  believe 
merits  the  serious  consideration  and 
support  of  our  Senate  colleagues.* 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I'm 
very  happy  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  today  in  introduc- 
ing the  National  Community  Service 
Act.  This  is  really  the  Congress  at  Its 
best.  This  is  where  we've  taken  a  look 
at  a  compelling  national  need:  the 
desire  of  young  people  to  either  afford 
higher  education  or  the  ability  to  own 
their  own  home.  A  national  need  that 
we  need  more  volunteers:  full  time, 
part  time,  anytime.  And  at  the  same 
time  we've  taken  our  individual  Ideas 
and  fashioned  them  together  into  a 
continuum  of  community  service. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  so  many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues: 

Senator  Kennedy  believes  that  all 
people  of  any  age  should  have  the  op- 
portimlty  to  volunteer  and  can  volun- 
teer whether  they're  9  or  69.  He  fash- 
ioned a  particular  program  reaching 
out  to  the  youth. 

Senator  Dodd.  who  believes  that  the 
disadvantaged  should  not  only  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  social  services,  but  can 
make  an  actual  contribution  to  the  de- 
livery of  social  services. 

Senator  Pell,  who  wants  to  be  sure 
college  students  have  an  opportunity 
that  while  they  are  learning  in  the 
classroom,  they  could  also  learn  in  the 
laboratory  of  life. 

Senator  Nonn  and  Senator  Robb. 
who  believe  that  there  should  be  full- 
time  service  to  ensure  civil  responsibil- 
ity along  with  meeting  a  civil  need. 

Senator  Bob  Graham,  who  believed 
that  the  business  community  wanted 
to  do  something,  if  we  show  them  how 
they  could  get  involved  and  stay  in- 
volved. 

And  therein  lies  the  genesis  of  our 
bill.  A  national  need,  a  willingness  to 
take  our  individual  ideas  and  fashion 
them  into  a  continuum  of  community 
service. 

I  am  so  pleased  to  be  part  of  this  bill 
because  what  it  does  is  this:  whether 
you're  a  9-year-old  kid  doing  aerobics 
at  a  nursing  home,  or  you're  a  19-year- 
old  delivering  meals-on-wheels,  or 
you're  a  69-year-old  in  the  classroom 
doing  literacy  training,  there's  not 
only  room  for  you  In  America.  Amer- 
ica needs  you. 

I'm  particularly  pleased  that  I  was 
part  of  the  post-high  school  compo- 
nent of  this  program,  or  post-GED.  It 
is  a  complement  to  the  Nunn-Robb  ap- 
proach to  full-time  community  service. 
Mine  is  modeled  on  a  part-time  idea 
where  we  would  ask  people  to  give  2 
weekends  a  month  to  work  in  their 
own  community.  As  we  worked  on  vol- 
imteer  services,  we  know  that  not  ev- 
erybody could  go  away  or  not  every- 
body should  go  away.  Our  high-tech 
graduates  had  to  go  immediately  Into 
their  fields,  but  boy  could  we  use  them 
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running  Saturday  scholars  programs 
or  science  fairs.  And  some  people 
wanted  to  get  on  with  their  life  and  re- 
lationship In  their  own  community. 

Well,  we  know  now  that  this  would 
create  both  an  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  pay  for  their  education  or 
put  down  a  downpayment  on  a  first 
home,  but  at  the  same  time  we  ask  an 
obligation.  We  want  to  reach  out  to 
people  and  show  that  we  want  to  help 
them  with  their  aspirations,  but  we 
want  them  to  put  a  little  perspiration 
into  their  own  community  and  along 
the  way  get  inspiration  through  their 
continued  work. 

Let  me  just  sum  up  by  saying  this  is 
the  25th  anniversary  of  "Mississippi 
burning."  We  all  remember  that.  And 
we  all  remember  that  25  years  ago  vol- 
unteers spread  out  through  this  world 
in  an  unprecedented  effort  through 
Peace  Corps,  through  VISTA,  through 
other  programs  that  then  went  into 
parts  of  rural  America  to  teach. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  landed  on  the 
Moon.  Everybody  remembers  that,  but 
I  remember  that  it  was  the  summer 
that  I  began  a  fight  against  a  highway 
In  Baltimore.  That  fight  led  to  chang- 
ing the  face  of  Baltimore,  but  it 
changed  my  life.  For  all  that  I've  done, 
it  was  my  work  as  a  citizen  volunteer 
that  maybe  meant  the  most  to  me,  and 
I  hope  it  meant  the  most  to  others. 

So  President  Bush  said  in  his  inau- 
giuul  address,  we  were  heavy  on  will 
and  light  on  wallet.  I  think  this 
modest  demonstration  project  shows 
we're  heavy  on  will  and  we'll  be  light 
on  the  wallet.* 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  delighted  that  Senator 
Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Himian  Services  Commit- 
tee, has  decided  to  Include  three  bills  I 
Introduced  on  March  8,  S.  539,  S.  540, 
and  S.  541,  as  parts  of  his  omnibus  na- 
tional service  bill. 

The  three  bills  that '  I  introduced 
move  the  Goveniment  out  of  the  way 
so  that  our  young  people  will  be  able 
to  provide  voluntary  service  to  their 
community  and  to  the  Nation.  They 
belong  In  the  onmlbus  national  service 
bill  and  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
support  and  leadership  that  Senator 
Kennedy  has  provided  on  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  makes  it 
possible  for  many  more  young  people 
to  provide  voluntary  service  by  reduc- 
ing the  pressure  that  these  young 
people  feel  from  their  student  loan 
debt  burden.  The  legislation  reduces 
this  debt  burden  pressure  for  students 
when  they  provide  full-time,  low-paid 
voluntary  service  to  their  community 
as  employees  of  nonprofit  community 
service  organizations. 

THX  IIKXT  GKIIXRATIOM 

There  are  many  who  are  ringing 
their  hands  about  the  next  generatixm. 
worried  about  what  the  "world  is 
coming  to." 


We  have  even  coined  a  new  word  for 
some  of  the  young  people  in  our  coim- 
try— yuppies.  And  there  is  a  negative 
stereotype  that  we  assign  to  yuppies- 
earnest  young  people  concerned  only 
with  their  salaries  suid  their  posse- 
sions. 

But,  the  premise  of  the  legislation  I 
introduced  Is  that  many  young  people 
do  not  fit  the  yuppie  stereotsi>e. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  is  worried 
about  the  next  generation.  I  go  out  of 
my  way  to  meet  with  young  people 
and  I  am  impressed  with  them  and 
with  their  values. 

They  want  to  serve  their  community 
as  volunteers. 

They  have  a  social  conscience. 

The  know  that  Government  services 
are  not  enough  to  help  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  disadvantaged. 

They  care  about  others  and  they 
have  a  charitable  spirit. 

STUDENT  LOAN  INDEBTEDNESS 

They  are  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves to  serving  these  needs,  but 
many  of  our  college  graduates  believe 
that  they  are  unable  to  do  so  due  to 
the  debts  they  have  accumulated  in 
order  to  attend  coUege.  With  these 
enormous  debts  they  simply  feel  that 
community  service  is  not  a  realistic 
option  for  them. 

In  fact,  the  most  frequently  cited 
reason  of  students  on  why  they  do  not 
perform  some  service  to  the  communi- 
ty is  their  loan  debts. 

Upon  graduation  their  first  priority 
Is  to  secure  a  high  paying  Job  so  that 
they  can  earn  the  money  to  begin  to 
repay  their  loans.  This  focus  Is  a  func- 
tion of  reality,  not  selfishness. 

We  should  applaud  this  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  wanting  to  repay  their 
debts.  We  are  burdened  by  some  who 
don't  repay  their  student  loans.  We 
want  our  students  to  feel  responsible 
for  repaying  their  loans. 

The  problem  is  that  once  a  student 
takes  that  first  high  paying  job,  he  or 
she  has  passed  by  a  major  opportimity 
to  provide  service  to  the  community. 
And  It  then  becomes  quite  unlikely 
that  they  will  ever  perform  full-time 
service  to  their  community. 

When  students  graduate  from  col- 
lege, they  have  many  choices  and  few 
encumbrances.  For  many  of  them  it  is 
possible  to  devote  a  year  or  two  to 
serving  the  community  before  they 
begin  to  settle  down  with  a  family,  an 
employer,  and  a  house. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
says,  "take  this  time  to  provide  a  year 
or  more  of  service  to  the  community. 
You  may  n^ver  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  again. ' 

It  says,  "the  Government  will  not  re- 
quire you  to  immediately  repay  your 
student  loan  debts  if  you  serve  the 
community." 

The  legislation  says,  "the  Govern- 
ment will  even  partially  cancel  your 
obligation  to  repay  your  loans  If  you 
serve  the  community." 


The  legislation  says,  "you  will  never 
regret  serving  your  community."  It 
says,  "your  service  to  the  community 
is  Important  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  community  you 
serve." 

The  legislation  permits  young  people 
to  consider  community  service  and  to 
stop  worrying  about  their  debts  while 
they  serve. 

The  legislation  takes  away  the  most 
commonly  heard  excuse  about  why 
young  people  are  not  willing  to  serve. 

The  legislation  challenges  young 
people  to  think  more  about  the  possi- 
bility of  service,  rather  than  simply  re- 
ferring to  their  debts  and  riiwm inning 
the  whole  subject  out  of  hand. 

Young  people  may  still  conclude 
that  they  don't  want  to  serve.  They 
may  have  other  excuses.  They  may 
place  a  higher  priority  on  material 
possessions.  They  may  be  more  inter- 
ested in  a  fancy  car  than  in  helping 
their  fellow  citizens. 

But,  with  this  legislation  in  place, 
they  will  have  to  find  an  excuse  other 
than  student  loan  debts.  They  will 
have  to  consider  the  issue  on  the 
merits. 

PEACE  CORPS  MODEL 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  based  on  the  model  of  service 
provided  by  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA. 

What  my  legislation  attempts  to  do 
Is  extend  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
models  of  service  into  the  private 
sector. 

What  they  do  is  encourage  private 
sector  nonprofit  organizations  to  set 
up  their  own  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
programs,  with  the  Federal  voluntary 
service  programs  serving  as  the  model. 

What  my  legislation  does  is  seek  to 
create  an  Un-Peace  Corps  or  a  decen- 
tralized Peace  Corps. 

My  legislation  does  not  compete 
with  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  in  any 
way.  They  build  on  the  idea  that  serv- 
ice involves  some  sacrifice.  It  Is  pre- 
mised on  the  idea  that  service  involves 
commitment.  It  recognizes  the  princi- 
pal reward  for  service  should  be  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  and  accomplish- 
ment that  comes  with  the  service. 

Some  of  the  other  national  service 
proposals  may  present  a  problem  for 
the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  because 
they  would  reward  service  with  bene- 
fits that  are  more  generous  than  those 
that  are  given  to  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  volunteers.  This  may  put  com- 
petitive pressure  on  the  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA.  My  legislation  does  not 
have  this  effect. 

My  legislation  is  the  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  Peace  Corps. 

DBraUfZin  AND  PORCrVXNBSS 

Since  the  early  1960's  there  has  ex- 
isted a  deferment  on  repayment  of 
direct  and  guaranteed  gt.Mdpnt  loaxu. 
for  Peace   Corps  and  VISTA  volun- 
teers.   In    1980    this    deferment    was 
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made  available  to  students  who  per- 
form similar  service  In  the  private 
sector  for  nonproft.  tax-exempt  com- 
munity service  organizations. 

To  qualify  for  the  deferment,  the 
service  with  the  nonprofit  organiza 
tlona  must  be  comparable  to  the  serv- 
ice of  a  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  volun 
teer  and  this  means  that  the  service 
must  be  fuU  time,  low  paid  and  lon« 
term,  which  means  at  least  a  year. 

One  of  my  bills  simply  directs  the 
Department  of  Education  to  publiclise 
the  current  deferment  for  service  with 
a  nonprofit  organization,  just  as  the 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  publicize  the 
same  deferment  available  for  their  vol 
unteers. 

I  also  propose  that  there  be  author- 
lacd  partial  canceUatlon  of  direct.  Per 
kins  loans,  for  students  who  serve  with 
tax-exempt  organizations.  This  pro- 
posal is  Identical  to  a  provision  that 
partially  cancels  the  direct  loans  of 
Peace  Cofps  and  VISTA  volunteers. 
Again,  to  qualify  for  partial  cancella- 
tion of  direct  loans,  the  service  with 
the  tax-exempt  organization  must  be 
comparable  to  the  service  of  a  Peace 
Corps  or  VISTA  volunteer. 

With  both  the  deferment  and  partial 
cancellation  of  direct  loans,  the  incen- 
tive and  benefit  was  initially  given  to 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers 
and  I  am  simply  seeking  to  extend  it 
to  comparable  service  in  the  private 
sector  with  community  service  organi- 
lations. 

I  have  also  proposed  that  there  be 
authorized  partial  cancellation  of 
GSL,  Stafford  loans  for  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA  volunteers  and  for  stu- 
denU  who  serve  in  comparable  posi- 
tions with  tax-exempt  community 
service  organizations.  This  partial  can- 
cellation of  guaranteed  loans  would  be 
new  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
and  new  to  students  who  serve  with 
tax-exempt  organizations.  Here  the 
exact  same  benefit  would  be  given  to 
each  volunteer,  Peace  Corps,  VISTA, 
or  private  sector  Peace  Corps  volun 
teers. 

/U-TCRIIATIVI  WATIOHAL  SERVICE  PLANS 

As  I  have  said,  this  legislation  moves 
the  Government  out  of  the  way  so 
that  young  people  can  provide  volun- 
tary service  to  their  communities. 

There  are  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  now  proposing  various  incen- 
tives and  programs  to  promote  com 
munity  service. 

These  other  proposals  tend  to  have 
several  features  in  common. 

First,  they  tend  to  be  quite  costly. 
They  either  set  up  whole  new  Govern 
ment  programs  or  bureaucracies  or 
they  would  dispense  millions  of  dollars 
In  benefits  to  young  people  who  are 
willing  to  perform  community  service. 

Second,  because  so  much  money  is 
Involved,  they  will  tend  to  give  the 
Federal  Government  a  major  responsi- 
bility in  setting  standards  for  the  kind 
of  service  that  will  be  performed. 


need  to  be  deprived  of 
benefits     to     persuade 


And  third,  one  of  them  denies  Gov- 
ernment benefits  to  young  people  who 
choose  not  to  serve.  It  contains  a  stick 
as  well  as  a  carrot.  I  am  delighted  that 
this  approach  is  not  Included  in  this 
omnibus  bill. 

My  legislation  shows  my  trust  in 
young  people.  I  have  confidence  In 
them. 

I  do  not  believe  young  people  need 
to  be  pushed  to  serve. 

They  don't  need  to  be  made  to  feel 
greedy  when  they  don't  serve. 

They  don't  need  to  be  bribed  to 
serve. 

They  don't 
Govemmwit 
them  to  serve. 

They  don't  need  to  be  required  to 
serve. 

It  would  be  condescending  of  us  to 
assume  that  most  young  people  are 
not  willing  to  serve  their  community 
unless  they  arc  pushed  or  bribed  to  do 
so. 

And.  if  it  is  true  that  they  need  to  be 
pushed  or  bribed,  it  Is  doubtful  if  we 
will  be  very  happy  with  the  kind  of 
service  that  these  young  people  will 
provide  to  us. 

My  approach  reduces  a  major  Im- 
pediment to  service,  student  loan  In- 
debtedness. It  takes  away  the  principal 
excuse  that  young  people  often  give 
for  not  serving.  The  cost  of  the  legisla- 
tion Is  modest  and  it  Is  based  directly 
on  two  proven  programs,  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA. 

I  am  concerned  about  proposals  that 
are  costly  arwl  which  will  dramatically 
Increase  the  Federal  Government 
presence  In  the  voluntary  service  field. 
I  am  concerned  about  bureaucracy, 
regulatory  requirements  and  control. 

My  legislation  involves  almost  no  bu- 
reaucracy, no  Government  standards 
on  how  the  service  is  to  be  performed, 
no  Government  regulation  on  who 
may  serve,  and  no  Government  control 
of  the  tax-exempt  organization  that  Is 
organizing  the  service. 

WONPROriT  SECTOR 

The  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  to  organize  the  service  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people.  This  country  Is 
blessed  with  a  multitude  of  tax- 
exempt  charitable  organizations  that 
is  unique. 

These  tax  exempt  charitable  organi- 
zations provide  service  to  those  in 
great  need.  They  do  so  efficiently  and 
fairly  They  show  immense  creativity 
and  imagination  in  providing  service. 

The  Government  doesn't  have  to 
find  placements  for  the  students  who 
want  to  serve.  The  opportunities  for 
service  are  all  around  us  with  nonprof- 
it community  service  organizations. 

It  doesn't  have  to  pay  the  students  a 
living  allowance  while  they  serve. 
They  can  serve  as  paid  employees. 

It  doesn't  have  to  provide  services  to 
the  young  people  while  they  serve. 
They  can  receive  fringe  benefits  from 
their  employer. 


The  Government  could  do  some  of 
these  things  and  there  are  wonderful 
Government  programs,  like  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA,  which  Involve  the 
Government  very  directly  in  organiz- 
ing and  funding  civilian  service. 

There  Is  also  a  superb  network  of 
State  and  local  service  corps  that  are 
organizing  and  funding  youth  service. 

These  programs  certainly  make  it 
easier  for  some  young  people  to  serve. 

And  the  Government  would  prob- 
ably find  that  additional  young  people 
are  willing  to  serve  If  the  Government 
organizes  and  funds  the  service. 

What  I  am  saying,  however.  Is  that 
the  Government  can  accomplish  much 
of  Its  objective  simply  by  removing  a 
major  barrier  to  service,  the  obligation 
students  feel  Immediately  to  begin  re- 
paying their  student  loan  debts,  and 
encouraging  young  people  to  serve  in 
the  private  sector  with  existing  tax- 
exempt  community  service  organiza- 
tions. 

This  approach  Is  simple,  effective. 
Inexpensive,  and  involves  none  of  the 
controversy  which  may  arise  with 
some  of  the  other  national  service  pro- 
posals. 

STtTDBfT  COMMTJHrrY  SERVICE  LEGISLATIOM 

As  I  have  said,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  would  give  students  a 
break  on  their  Government  student 
loans  when  they  are  willing  to  take 
low-paid,  full-time  positions  with  tax- 
exempt  community  service  organiza- 
tions. 

CORKENT  DETERJCEirr  PROGRAM 

Few  students  know  that  when  they 
serve  in  these  low-paid,  full-time  posi- 
tions with  community  service  organi- 
zations that  they  already  can  defer  re- 
payment of  all  of  their  Government 
student  loans.  The  first  bill  I  intro- 
duced, S.  539,  would  simply  require 
that  the  Department  of  Education 
publicize  this  current  deferment— 
which  It  has  adamantly  refused  to  do. 

PARTIAL  CANCELLATION.  PERKINS  LOANS 

Under  current  law  the  direct  student 
loans— Perkins,  NDSL  loans— of  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers  are  par- 
tially canceled— up  to  75  percent  can- 
cellation over  4  years.  The  second  bill 
I  am  Introducing  would  extend  this 
partial  loan  cancellation  to  students 
who  perform  comparable  service  with 
tax-exempt  community  organizations. 

PARTIAL  CANCELLATION.  STAITORD  LOANS 

The  current  partial  cancellation  pro- 
visions for  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
volunteers  only  apply  to  direct 
[NDSL]  loans,  so  the  third  bill  I  am 
introducing  will  provide  for  partial 
cancellation  of  guaranteed  loans- 
Stafford,  GSL— for  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  volunteers  and  for  students 
who  perform  comparable  service  with 
tax-exempt  community  service  organi- 
zations. This  loan  cancellation  applies 
to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  with  GSL  loans.  GSL  loans 
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constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  stu- 
dent financial  assistance. 

Taken  together  these  three  bills 
make  a  strong  statement  about  the 
desire  of  the  Government  that  young 
people  provide  voluntary  service  to 
their  community. 

HISTOKY  OP  LEGISLATION 

The  first  and  second  bills  are  based 
on  legislation  I  Introduced  in  the  last 
Congress.  S,  769  and  S.  760.  (133  Con- 
GRXssiONAL  Rbcoro  at  S3264-68,  March 
17,  1987.)  The  GSL  loan  cancellation 
bill  Is  new  with  this  Congress. 

In  1987.  I  testified  on  these  bills 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  "Volun- 
tary National  Youth  Service  Act," 
hearings  of  April  29,  1987.  Congress- 
man Gerry  Sikorski,  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  has  been  the  lead 
House  sponsor  for  the  student  commu- 
nity service  legislation. 

In  December  1987,  I  authored  a  di- 
rective to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion regarding  implementation  of  the 
current  deferment.  (133  Congression- 
al Record  at  817943-44,  December  11, 
1987.)  Unfortunately  this  directive  was 
completely  Ignored. 

In  September  1988  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed the  substance  of  S.  760  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Stafford  Student 
Loan  Default  Prevention  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1988,  S.  2647,  (134  Con- 
gressional Rbcxird  at  S12541-42,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1988.)  Earlier  this  year  the 
Senate  again  adopted  the  substance  of 
the  deferment-implementation  bill 
(this  year,  S.  539)  as  an  amendment  to 
the  same  legislation.  (135  Congres- 
sional Record  at  S3202,  March  17, 
1989.) 

I  also  testified  before  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  year  when  it  held  its 
hearings  on  the  national  service  legis- 
lation. 

THE  CTTRRENT  DETERMXirr 

Over  the  past  2  years  I  have  written 
many  letters  to  the  Department  of 
Education  regarding  implementation 
of  the  current  deferment. 

This  deferment  for  young  people 
who  work  full-time  in  low-paid  posi- 
tions with  tax-exempt  community 
service  organizations  came  into  exist- 
ence with  the  1980  amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  The  deferment 
was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  BCatthew  R. 
Paratore,  executive  secretary.  Interna- 
tional Liaison  of  Lay  Volunteers  in 
Mission  In  testimony  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postsecondary  Education. 
"Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  and  Related  Measures,  Part 
6,"  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education,  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  96th  Congress,  first 
session,  at  157-163  and  292-294).  He  is 
responsible  for  the  deferment. 

Mr.  Paratore  pointed  out  to  the  sub- 
committee that  there  already  existed  a 
deferment  on  repayment  of  student 
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loans  for  Peace  Corps  and  VTSTA  vol- 
unteers. He  suggested  that  the  same 
deferment  be  available  for  full-time, 
low-paid  service  with  tax-exempt  com- 
munity service  organizations. 

The  subcommittee  recognized  the 
simple  equity  in  Mr.  Paratore's  sugges- 
tion and  extended  the  deferment  to 
such  service  with  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions. This  put  full-time,  low-paid  em- 
ployees of  tax-exempt  community 
service  organizations  on  a  par  with 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers. 

As  with  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  vol- 
unteers, the  deferment  applies  to 
direct,  guaranteed  and  plus  loans.  It  is 
available  for  full-time  service  for  at 
least  a  year.  All  a  student  has  to  do  to 
obtain  the  deferment  is  fill  out  a 
simple  one-page  form  certifying  that 
he  or  she  qualifies. 

It  would  all  be  very  simple  except 
that  since  enactment  of  this  defer- 
ment the  Department  of  Education 
has  systematically  refused  to  publicize 
the  existence  of  the  deferment  or  even 
inform  students  of  the  requirements 
for  claiming  it.  As  a  result,  very  few 
students  are  aware  of  the  deferment 
and  very,  very  few  students  are  using 
it. 

The  Department  refuses  to  collect 
data  on  how  many  students  are  claim- 
ing this  deferment,  so  we  do  not  know 
how  many  students  are  using  it.  We 
suspect  that  about  1,000  students  are 
now  using  this  deferment.  I  have 
asked  the  Department  to  begin  collect- 
ing data  on  the  utUization  of  the  de- 
ferment and  it  has  refused  to  do  so. 

For  more  than  2  years  the  Depart- 
ment also  refused  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  me  on  exactly  which  students 
qualify  for  the  deferment. 

Finally,  on  September  1,  1988.  the 
Department  did  supply  me  with  an- 
swers to  a  series  of  questions  I  raised 
about  the  deferment  and  on  May  26, 
1989,  the  new  Secretary  of  Education. 
Lauro  F.  Cavazos,  finally  answered  my 
final  questions  about  the  current  de- 
ferment. 

We  now  know  who  qualifies  for  the 
current  deferment— 9  years  after  the 
deferment  became  law.  And  I  am  now 
seeking  to  publicize  this  information 
so  that  more  students  might  consider 
community  service. 

But  to  this  day  the  Department  con- 
tinues to  mislead  students  about  the 
terms  of  the  current  deferment.  It  re- 
fuses to  inform  anyone  that  a  student 
may  be  a  paid  volunteer  and  still  qual- 
ify for  the  deferment.  It  only  informs 
students  that  they  must  be  volunteers, 
which  strongly  implies  that  they  may 
not  be  paid.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
Department's  May  26  letter  finally  ac- 
knowledged that  students  can  be  paid 
the  minimum  wage  by  their  nonprofit 
employers. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  want  to  publcize  the 
current  deferment. 


I  have  not  asked  it  to  issue  any  new 
regulations  about  the  deferment. 

I  have  not  asked  it  to  support  the 
enactment  of  any  new  legislation  re- 
garding the  deferment. 

All  I  have  asked  it  to  do  is  imple- 
ment the  law  as  it  has  stood  since 
1980. 

It  is  outrageous  that  I  have  to  resort 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  to 
achieve  this  objective.  But,  given  the 
refusal  of  the  Department  to  imple- 
ment the  law,  that  is  what  my  first  bill 
would  do,  direct  the  Department  of 
Education  to  implement  and  publicize 
the  current  deferment. 

The  refusal  of  the  Department  to 
implement  the  current  deferment  pro- 
gram is  not  due  to  the  potential  cost 
of  the  program.  According  to  the  De- 
partment the  current  deferment  costs 
only  $80  per  $1,000  of  the  student's 
loans  per  year.  This  is  an  Incredibly 
cheap  program  given  the  fact  that  it 
encourages  young  people  to  devote  a 
year  or  more  of  their  lives  to  commu- 
nity service. 

Its  refusal  also  does  not  arise  from 
any  church-state  issues.  It  has  been 
clear  from  the  beginning  that  the  de- 
ferment is  available  for  church-affili- 
ated tax-exempt  organizations  as  long 
as  the  student,  "as  part  of  his  or  her 
duties,  does  not  give  religious  instruc- 
tion, engage  in  religious  proselytizing, 
or  engage  in  f  undraising  to  support  re- 
ligious activities."  (Department  regula- 
tions. ) 

The  only  explanation  for  the  De- 
partment's refusal  to  implement  the 
current  deferment  is  its  indifference— 
or  perhaps  it  hostility— to  students 
who  are  willing  to  devote  a  year  or  two 
of  their  lives  to  serving  the  communi- 
ty. 

If  the  administration  really  supports 
community  service,  it  can  begin  to  im- 
plement and  publicize  the  current  de- 
ferment. 

The  deferment  is  not  a  generous  pro- 
gram. It  requires  full-time,  low  paid 
service  for  at  least  a  year.  If  this  type 
of  service  is  not  deserving  of  the  ad- 
ministration's support,  I  have  a  hard 
time  understanding  what  the  Presi- 
dent means  when  he  calls  for  a  thou- 
sand points  or  light. 

PARTIAL  cancellation:  DIBXCT  LOANS 

In  the  1986  Higher  Education  Act 
amendments  the  current  deferment 
for  Peace  Corps  and  VTSTA  service 
was  supplemented  by  a  provision  au- 
thored by  Senator  Dodd  that  partially 
cancels  the  direct  (Perkins,  NJJJBJi.) 
loans  of  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  vol- 
unteers. 

The  partial  cancellation  provision 
provides  that  15  percent  of  a  volun- 
teer's direct  loans  will  be  canceled  for 
each  of  the  first  2  years  of  service  and 
an  additional  20  percent  will  be  can- 
celed for  each  of  the  next  2  years  of 
service  as  a  volimteer.  This  means  that 
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a  total  of  70  percent  of  a  students 
direct  loans  may  be  canceled. 

The  partial  cancellation  provision 
applies  only  to  new  loans  taken  out  by 
students  just  beginning  their  college 
education.  It  is  not  retroactive  to  loans 
or  students  who  have  previously  taken 
out  direct  loans.  It  is  an  incentive 
only,  with  no  windfall  for  students 
who  already  are  in  school. 

The  partial  cancellation  applies  on 
top  of  the  deferment.  In  other  words, 
the  student  who  serves  as  a  volunteer 
will  not  be  obligated  to  begin  repaying 
his  or  her  loans  during  the  term  of 
service  as  a  volunteer  and  then  when 
he  or  she  does  begin  to  repay  the 
loans,  he  or  she  will  not  have  to  repay 
the  full  amount  of  the  loans. 

So    we    first    has   a   deferment    for 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  service  than 
then  we  had  a  deferment  for  compara- 
ble service  with  tax-exempt  communi- 
ty service  organizations.  Then  we  had 
partial  cancellation  of  direct  student 
loans   and    I    am   proposing    that    we 
extend  this  same  provision  to  students 
who  serve  with  tax-exempt  community 
service  organizations. 
I  am  asking  for  symmetry. 
I  am  asking  for  equal  treatment. 
The  terms  of  the  partial  cancellation 
I   am  seeking   is  the  same   for   both 
groups  of  volunteers. 

Each  year  the  Federal  Government 
makes  approximately  800.000  direct 
loans.  These  direct  loans  go  to  stu- 
dents with  substantial  financial  need, 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
partial  canceUation  provision  apply  to 
the  loans  which  are  used  by  the  stu 
dents  with  substantial  financial  need. 
They  are  much  more  likely  to  need 
this  partial  cancellation  to  be  able  to 
provide  the  community  service. 

Extending  the  partial  cancellation 
provision  to  students  who  serve  full- 
time  in  low-paid  positions  with  tax- 
exempt  community  service  organiza 
tions  is  a  simple  matter  of  equity. 
We've  extended  the  deferment  to 
these  students  and  now  we  should 
extend  the  partial  cancellation  l>ene- 
fits  to  them  as  well. 

PARTIAL  CAUCBXATIOK;  CDARAjnTTD  LOANS 

Under  current  law  the  partial  can 
cellation  provision  applies  only  to 
direct  loans.  There  is  no  partial  cancel- 
lation for  guaranteed  loans  for  any 
student  volunteer  no  matter  where  he 
or  she  serves.  The  loan  deferment  pro- 
vision applies  to  guaranteed  loans,  but 
not  the  partial  cancellation  provision. 

But,  there  are  a  great  number  of  stu- 
dents with  guaranteed  loans  who 
might  be  Inclined  to  Join  the  Peace 
Corps  or  VISTA  or  take  full-time,  low- 
paid  positions  with  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations If  their  guaranteed  loans  were 
partially  canceled.  There  are  over  3 
million  studentB  with  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans,  nearly  four  times  as  many 
as  have  direct  loans. 

Accordingly,  my  third  bill  would  par- 
tial   cancel    a    students    guaranteed 
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loans  when  he  or  she  joins  the  Peace 
Corps  or  VISTA  or  serves  with  a  tax- 
exempt  community  service  organiza- 
tion. This  partial  cancellation  applies 
to  any  student  with  GSL  loans. 

COST  Of  TKt  LEGISLATION 

These  three  bills  encourage  and  pro- 
mote community  service  at  an  Incredi- 
ble low  cost. 

As  I  have  said,  the  current  defer- 
ment costs  only  $80  per  $1,000  of  stu- 
dent loans  deferred  per  year.  The  av- 
erage loan  balance  for  students  is  ap- 
proximately $5,000.  so  the  current  de- 
ferment costs  approximately  $500  for 
each  student  who  performs  service. 
This  is  an  incredibly  low  cost  for  the 
benefits  that  these  students  are  pro- 
viding to  the  community. 

Because  my  first  bill  simply  requires 
the  Department  to  implement  and 
publicize  the  current  deferment,  the 
bill  raises  no  Gramm-Rudman  or 
Budget  Act  issues.  The  bill  does  noth- 
ing to  change  the  terms  of  the  current 
deferment. 

The  cost  of  extending  the  partial 
cancellation  for  direct  loans  to  stu- 
dents serving  with  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations is  minimal.  According  to  a  Oc- 
tober 3.  1988.  letter  from  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  cost  of  this 
proposal  is  $500,000  and  this  cost  does 
not  begin  until  fiscal  1993.  This  budget 
impact  does  not  start  until  then  as  the 
provision  applies  only  to  new  students 
and  they  will  only  then  begin  to  grad- 
uate and  to  complete  their  terms  of 
service  with  the  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions. . 

It  would  be  more  costly  to  partial 
cancellation  for  the  GSL  loans  of 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers 
and  of  students  who  perform  compara- 
ble service  with  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion. A  preliminary  estimate  is  that 
this  third  bill  would  cost  less  than  $5 
million  per  year.  Again,  this  cost  does 
not  begin  to  be  felt  until  fiscal  1993 
because  the  benefits  apply  only  to  new 
loans  taken  out  by  new  students. 

POLITICAL  REALITY 

These  bills  are  effective  and  equally 
important,  they  are  politically  realis- 
tic. 

These  bills  do  not  involve  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  organizing  the  com- 
munity service,  no  new  agency  or  bu- 
reaucracy Is  established,  there  is  no 
duplication  of  existing  SUte  and  local 
service  corps  programs,  and  there  is 
nothing  mandatory  or  semlmandatory. 
The  Government  does  not  secure 
placements  for  the  students,  sulwldlze 
their  living  expenses,  pay  for  fringe 
l)enefits.  or  supervise  their  conduct. 

Student  loan  Indebtedness  Is  the 
most  frequently  cited  reason  why  stu- 
dents are  unwilling  to  perform  com- 
munity service  upon  graduation. 
These  bills  take  away  that  excuse. 

The  bills  do  not  require  service  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly. 

The  bills  do  not  involve  the  Federal 
Government  in  organizing  the  service 


itself  or  even  In  placing  students  In 
service  positions. 

The  bills  do  not  create  any  new  Gov- 
ernment agency  or  bureaucracy.  They 
are  directed  solely  at  the  private 
sector. 

The  bills  involve  hardly  any  paper- 
work. All  a  student  must  do  to  qualify 
is  to  sign  a  simple  form  certifying  that 
he  or  she  qualifies  for  the  deferment 
or  partial  cancellation. 
The  bills  are  very  Inexpensive. 
To  qualify  for  these  benefits,  the 
students  must  make  a  sacrifice.  The 
position  must  be  a  low-paid  one.  mean- 
ing that  the  pay  must  not  exceed  the 
Federal  minimum  wage.  This  makes 
the  service  with  a  tax-exempt  organi- 
zation comparable  to  that  of  a  Peace 
Corps  or  VISTA  volunteer.  If  they 
make  this  sacrifice,  they  deserve  a 
break  on  their  student  loans. 

These  bills  build  on  the  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA  model.  These  are  proven 
programs  and  we  should  not  experi- 
ment with  untried  service  corps 
models.  And,  above  all  we  should  do 
nothing  that  adversely  affects  the 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA. 

The  bills  do  nothing  to  undermine 
the  availability  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  students  who  choose  not  to 
serve. 

There  already  exist  50  State  and 
local  youth  service  corps  and  these 
bills  do  not  duplicate  or  conflict  with 
these  programs. 

These  bills  stimulate  the  entrepre- 
neurs with  tax-exempt  organizations, 
who  show  great  creativity  In  delivering 
needed  services  to  the  community  at  a 
low  cost,  rather  than  asking  them  to 
comp>ete  with  other  organizations  for  a 
limited  amount  of  Federal  grant 
money.  We  need  to  tap  the  creativity 
of  the  private  sector,  not  burden  it 
with  Government  bureaucracy  and 
regulations. 

Local  community  service  organiza- 
tions will  not  have  to  restructure 
themselves  and  their  programs  to 
meet  Federal  regulatory  requirements 
or  to  avoid  controversies  which  might 
imperii  their  grants. 

Tax-exempt  community  service  orga- 
nizations will  be  encouraged  to  estab- 
lish service  corps  that  can  make  the 
best  use  of  students  who  qualify  for 
the  deferment  and  partial  cancellation 
programs. 

Publicizing  the  current  deferment 
requires  no  new  legislation  or  appro- 
priations. It  can  be  done  now.  without 
any  delay  by  the  administration  and 
by  Congress.  Member's  offices  can  do 
this  with  mailings  to  the  universities 
and  colleges  and  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions within  their  State. 

The  three  bills  I  have  Introduced  are 
realistic,  effective  and  timely. 

And  I  am  delighted  that  they  have 
been  Included  in  Senator  KiaoraDY's 
onmibus  national  service  legislation. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
documents  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  some  excerpts  from  let- 
ters commenting  on  S.  539,  S.  540,  and 
S.  541  and  an  outline  of  the  terms  for 
qualifying  for  the  current  student  loan 
deferment  and  for  the  partial  cancella- 
tion of  student  loans  proposed  in  S. 
540  and  S.  541. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appendix  No.  1 

Letters  in  Sdpport  op  Bumpers  ComfUNiTT 

Service  Legislation 

FoUowlng  are  excerpts  from  letters  com- 
menting on  Senator  Bumpers'  student  com- 
munity service  legislation.  S.  539,  8.  540,  and 
S.  541: 

Dallas  Martin,  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrator,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

"I  believe  the  incentives  you  have  pro- 
posed ...  are  important  alternatives  that 
should  be  considered.  I  also  believe,  as  you 
do.  that  it  is  important  we  do  not  create  new 
programs  which  provide  benefits  greater 
than  we  are  now  providing  to  individuals 
who  successfully  participated  in  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA. 
These  are  excellent  programs,  and  I  believe 
we  need  to  buUd  on  our  experience  from 
these  rather  than  trying  to  establish  a  com- 
pletely new,  untested  model." 

Charles  B.  Saunders.  American  Council  on 
Education.  Washington,  D.C.: 

"Your  legislation  to  extend  forgiveness  for 
community  service  to  Stafford  loan  recipi- 
ents is  an  important  complement  to  your 
earlier  blU  dealing  with  the  Perkins  loan 
program." 

Ernest  Boyer,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Prince- 
ton. New  Jersey: 

"The  legislation  you've  introduced  .  .  . 
makes  good  sense  to  me." 

Sheldon  Hacluiey.  President,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 

"Your  efforts  to  extend  Perkins  loan  for- 
giveness ...  is  Indeed  to  be  commended, 
and  should,  I  believe  be  part  of  any  commu- 
nity service  legislation  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  your 
premise  that  such  legislation  should  build 
upon  existing  volunteer  programs  at  a  varie- 
ty of  Government  and  private  levels,  includ- 
ing those  programs  Initiated  by  coUege  stu- 
dents themselves." 

Sister  Ellen  Cavanaugh,  International  Li- 
aison of  Lay  Volunteers  in  Mission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

'(W)e  strongly  support  Senator  Bumpers' 
legislation  ...  we  know  that  there  are  many 
young  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  serve 
if  they  only  could  stop  worrying  about  their 
student  loan  debt." 

A  declaration  from  Philadelphia  (Stu- 
dents representing  the  eight  Ivy  League 
Universities),  April  9. 1989: 

"There  must  be  an  equal  opportunity  for 
all  students  to  enter  public  service.  Loan  de- 
ferment and  loan  cancellation  of  guaranteed 
student  loans  are  therefore  necessities  in 
eliminating  barriers  to  and  providing  equal 
opportunities  for  engaging  in  public  serv- 
ice." 

Evelyn  Plnneker,  the  Volunteer  Connec- 
tion. Scotts  Bluffs,  Nebraska: 

"(T)he  bills  are  an  exciting  challenge  for 
our  youth  and  programs  like  mine." 

David  Orr,  General  Conference  Mennon- 
Ite  Church.  Newton,  Kansas: 


"As  an  administrator  of  a  non-profit  vol- 
untary service  program.  I  am  certain  that 
this  legislation,  if  passed,  could  make  a  very 
significant  impact  on  the  number  of  young 
people  available  for  community  service." 

Ben  Richmond,  Friends  United  Meeting, 
Richmond,  Indiana: 

"I  believe  that  this  legislation  would  be  of 
significant  assistance  to  young  people  who 
would  like  to  provide  service  to  others,  but 
who  feel  financially  unable  to  do  so  follow- 
ing graduation  from  college." 

Gary  Qonya,  Youth  Department.  Diocese 
of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

"The  loan  deferment  and  loan  cancella- 
tion legislation  of  Senator  Bumpers  would 
greatly  aid  us  in  our  endeavors  to  challenge 
out  youth.  Bumpers'  legislation  .  .  .  would 
grant  to  all  our  full  time  volunteers  the 
same  incentives  that  we  have  (and  I  had)  in 
a  tour  of  service  In  the  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA." 

Michael  Tanner.  Covenant  House.  New 
York,  New  York: 

"I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  communicate  our 
support  for  (the  Bumpers)  legislation." 

Robert  A.  Seeley  (Board.  Center  Commit- 
tee for  Conscientious  Objectors).  Philadel- 
pha,  Pennsylvania: 

"I  think  all  three  bills  are  very  good  ideas, 
which  have  been  badly  needed  for  years 
now." 

Dave  Treber,  legislative  liaison.  National 
Interreligious  Service  Board  for  Conscien- 
tious Objectors,  Washington,  DC.: 

"It  was  especially  enjoyable  to  have  a 
presentation  on  a  bill  which  could  help  the 
spirit  of  volunteerism  in  this  country  a 
great  deal  without  creating  some  massive 
Federal  bureaucracy." 

Adam  Yarmollnsky,  University  of  Mary- 
land. Baltimore,  Maryland: 

"I  am  writing  to  urge  your  support  for  the 
legislation  introduced  by  Dale  Bumpers  .  .  . 
these  bills  seem  to  me  a  more  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  national  service  issue  than 
the  proposals  that  would  condition  student 
loans  or  grants  on  performance  of  national 
service." 

Charles  Shelby  Rooks.  United  Church 
Board  for  Homeland  Ministries.  New  York. 
New  York: 

"You  have  my  full  support  for  all  three  of 
your  bills." 

Andy  Weis,  Public  Service  Center,  Stan- 
ford University,  California: 

"Senator  Bumpers'  legislation  s  practical, 
stalghtforward  and  inexpensive  .  .  .  (T)he 
three  bills  .  .  .  are  easily  implemented  and 
effectively  address  several  problems  that 
(Stanford  project  on  national  service)  would 
like  to  see  alleviated." 

Appendix  No.  2 

Loan  Deperment  and  Loan  Cancellation 
Biixs:  QuAUPiCATiON  Requirements 

There  already  exists  a  deferment  on  re- 
payment of  student  loans  for  borrower  who 
perform  service  comparable  to  that  of  a 
VISTA  or  Peace  Corps  volunteer.  Senator 
Bumpers  has  proposed  that  this  current 
loan  deferment  be  supplemented  by  partial 
cancellation  of  the  loans  of  the  Ijorrowers 
who  perform  this  service. 

The  qualification  requirements  set  for  the 
proposed  partial  loan  canceUation  would  be 
the  same  as  for  the  current  deferment.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  the  requirements  for 
the  current  deferment: 

1.  Tax-Exempt  Organization.— To  qualify 
for  the  current  deferment  the  student  bor- 
rower must  be  employed  by  an  organization 
that  is  exempt  from  Federal  income  taxes 
imder  section  501(CK3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 


enue Code  provided  that  the  individual  is 
performing  services  comparable  to  those 
provided  by  volunteers  in  VISTA  or  the 
Peace  Corps. 

2.  Pull-time:  The  student  borrower  must 
work  full-time.  The  number  of  hours  that 
constitutes  "full-time"  is  determined  by  the 
organization  employing  the  individual. 

3.  At  least  a  year  The  student  borrower 
must  work  for  at  least  1  year.  If  the  student 
does  not,  in  fact,  work  for  1  year,  no  penal- 
ties are  imposed  on  the  student. 

4.  Ix>w  pay:  The  maximum  compensation 
that  the  student  borrower  may  earn  is  the 
Federal  minimum  wage.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  "compensation"  includes  fringe 
benefits.  The  student  borrower  may  receive 
compensation  from  other  employers  If  the 
Individual  serves  "full-time"  with  the  tax- 
exempt  organization. 

These  are  the  basic  qualification  require- 
ments for  the  current  deferment  (and  for 
the  proposed  partial  loan  cancellation).* 
•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  8,  1989,  I  Introduced,  S.  382, 
the  Business  and  Citizen  School  Vol- 
unteers Act.  This  legislation  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Center  for  School 
Volunteer  and  Partnership  Programs 
which  would  assist  schools  and  busi- 
nesses in  effectively  organizing,  pro- 
moting, training,  and  utilizing  volun- 
teers In  our  Nation's  schools.  It  would 
also  provide  incentives  to  create  school 
volunteer  and  partnership  programs 
that  tocMB  on  using  older  Americans  as 
volunteers  and  assist  schools  in  creat- 
ing or  expanding  programs  In  such  im- 
portant areas  as  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  prevention,  dropout  prevention, 
and  health  and  nutrition  education. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  many 
benefits  that  community  and  business 
volunteers  provide  to  schools.  In  Flori- 
da alone  last  year,  there  were  some 
140,900  volunteers  who  contributed 
more  than  6.1  million  hours  of  service 
to  schools  in  the  State.  The  estimated 
monetary  value  of  this  voluntary  serv- 
ice was  more  that  $48.9  million. 

These  volunteers,  working  under  the 
supervision  of  professional  school 
staff,  greatly  enrich  and  enhance  the 
educational  experience  of  students 
and  teachers.  Volunteers  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  services  to  schools,  in- 
cluding tutoring  students  in  reading, 
math,  science,  and  English;  organizing 
and  operating  computer  labs;  and  serv- 
ing in  guidance  offices,  libraries,  and 
health  centers. 

Today,  Senator  Kennedy  has  intro- 
duced the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1989— comprehensive 
legislation  to  revive  the  spirit  of  com- 
munity service  in  America. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  incorporated  many  compo- 
nents of  S.  382  that  I  introduced  5 
months  ago.  It  calls  for  the  creation  of 
a  National  Clearinghouse  for  School 
Volunteer  and  Partnership  Programs, 
and  provides  incentives  for  the  cre- 
ation or  expansion  of  volunteer  and 
partnership  programs  nationwide— 
particularly  those  programs:  involving 
older  Americans  as  school  volunteers; 
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Involving  partnerships  between  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  private 
sector;  and  which  focus  on  drug  and 
alcohol  prevention,  school  dropout 
prevention,  or  nutrition  and  health 
education. 

I  am  honored  to  cosponsor  this  com- 
prehensive national  service  bill,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  effort  to  encourage  com- 
munity service  and  school  volunteer 
efforts  in  their  States.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch,    Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr. 
THURMOin).  and  Mr.  Bryan): 
S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing sin  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  relating   to   a   Federal   balanced 
budget:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PROPOSKS  COHSTTTUTIOHAI.  AMENDMENT  ON  A 
FEDERAL  BALANCED  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  My  proposal  tack- 
les head  on  one  of  the  Nation's  biggest 
problems:  the  national  deficit. 

The  spree  of  deficit  spending  by  our 
Federal  Government  must  be  curbed. 
Our  interest  expense  is  second  only  to 
defense  and  social  security.  In  fiscal 
year  1980  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $83  billion  on  interest.  This 
fiscal  year  we  are  spending  approxi- 
mately $234  billion.  Next  year  we  will 
spend  at  least  $263  billion  for  interest. 
Two  years  from  now— for  the  first 
time  in  the  Nation's  history— we  will 
probably  spend  more  money  on  inter- 
est than  on  defense.  For  this  we  get 
nothing:  No  education,  no  health  care. 
no  resources  for  the  battle  against 
drugs  and  crime,  no  job  training,  no 
housing.  And  the  money  for  this  enor- 
mous expense  comes  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  taxpayers,  primarily  the  middle 
class. 

And  who  gets  these  interest  pay- 
ments? These  billions  of  dollars  we 
spend  on  Interest  are  paid  to  those 
who  can  invest  in  T-bills:  the  wealthy. 
more  and  more  now  from  foreign 
countries.  Our  current  policy  is  reverse 
Robin  Hood:  Steal  from  the  middle 
class  and  poor  and  pay  to  the  rich.  In- 
stead of  paying  the  rich,  we  should  be 
enriching  our  Nation. 

The  constitutional  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  requires  us  to 
adhere  to  fiscal  responsibility,  rather 
than  financial  treachery.  My  proposal 
requires  the  Federal  Government  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  balanced 
budget.  It  charges  the  President  to 
propose  a  balanced  budget  to  Congress 
each  year.  An  excess  of  outlays  over 
receipts  can  be  approved  only  by  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  During  wartime,  the 
balanced  budget  requirement  may  be 
waived.  These  provisions  ensure  a 
course  of  reason  In  managing  our 
fiscal  affairs. 


This  is  a  bipartisan  effort:  my  pro- 
posal for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Hatch.  DeConcini,  Thurmond,  and 
Bryan,  and  I  invite  other  Senators  to 
join  us. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  this  issue.  I  am  committed 
to  the  progress  of  this  proposal.  I  have 
scheduled  hesu-ings  for  today,  with  a 
markup  immediately  following.  In  the 
last  Congress,  my  subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  a  number  of  balanced 
budget  proposals  and  favorably  report- 
ed a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
With  an  earlier  start  this  Congress,  I 
hope '  to  be  able  to  move  the  bill 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
to  the  floor. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment 
steers  a  self-disciplined  course  which 
protects  our  future  economic  prowess 
and  national  standard  of  living.  Both 
flexibility  and  a  strong  mandate  are 
needed  for  a  fiscally  responsible  path 
for  our  Nation.  The  constitutional 
smiendment  which  I  propose  provides 
both  these  elements;  48  States  already 
function  with  constitutions  mandating 
a  balanced  State  budget,  and  a  majori- 
ty of  States  have  called  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  enact  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Congress  can  help 
solve  the  ever-increasing  deficit  prob- 
lem by  heeding  the  majority  of  States 
who  already  perform  within  the  con- 
stitutional restraints  of  a  balanced 
budget  and  who  cry  for  the  same  fiscal 
leadership  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Just  as  States  have  lived  with 
their  balanced  budgets,  so  can  our 
Nation.  My  proposal  provides  a  livable 
constitutional  mandate  worthy  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren.* 
•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  joint  resolution  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon].  I  am  pleased  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  measure 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that  Federal  receipts  and  outlays  be 
balanced. 

The  burgeoning  Federal  debt  is  an 
issue  that  should  command  our  high- 
est priority  as  we  labor  to  address  the 
needs  of  our  country  and  our  citizens. 
The  debt,  which  has  nearly  tripled  in 
size  the  last  8  years,  holds  hostage  our 
future  economic  growth,  mortgages 
the  quality  of  life  our  children  and 
grandchildren  may  enjoy,  and  threat- 
ens our  efforts  to  remain  a  competitive 
economic  power.  The  ongoing  expense 
of  servicing  the  debt  impairs  to  a 
greater  extent  each  year  our  ability  to 
fund  necessary  programs  out  of  exist- 
ing revenues. 

The  Federal  Government  must  stop 
spending  money  it  does  not  have.  That 
will  require  disciplined  actions  and 
hard  decisions  on  the  part  of  both  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 

Presently  48  State  governments  have 
constitutional      provisions      requiring 


that  they  balance  their  budgets.  A 
similar  Federal  provision  may  be  the 
only  certain  method  of  imposing  fiscal 
order  on  the  Federal  Government's  af- 
fairs. 

When  I  became  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  In  1983.  the  State 
treasury  weis  literally  empty.  We  faced 
Insolvency.  So,  we  made  the  hard 
choices  necessary  to  live  within  the 
State's  means.  We  cut  State  spending, 
balanced  budgets  for  6  consecutive 
years,  and  retained  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  State's  taxpayers.  When 
I  left  the  Governor's  office  in  1988,  we 
turned  over  to  my  successor  the  larg- 
est budget  surplus  in  the  State's  histo- 
ry. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
can  benefit  from  the  example  that 
State  governments  have  displayed  in 
their  fiscal  affairs.  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  joint  resolu- 
tion so  that  our  constitution  may  be 
amended  to  provide  for  fiscal  resf>onsl- 
bility  for  the  Federal  Government.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
16,  a  bill  to  require  the  executive 
branch  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding,  and  to  promote 
techniques  to  eliminate,  discriminato- 
ry wage-setting  practices  and  discrimi- 
natory wage  disparities  which  are 
based  on  sex.  race,  or  national  origin. 

S.  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  82.  a  bill  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division  Association.  Incorpo- 
rated. 

s.  lao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kohl]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  120.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthor- 
ize adolescent  family  life  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RoBB].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye].  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  135,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  restore 
to  Federal  civilian  employees  their 
right  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  pri- 
vate citizens.  In  the  political  processes 
of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employ- 
ees from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mztzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr,  Adams],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  247,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Elnergy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  State  energy  conservation  programs 
carried  out  pursuant  to  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  346 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  346,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  404 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  nsone  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  494,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  for  5 
years,  and  increase  the  amount  of,  the 
deduction  for  health  insurance  for 
self-employed  individuals. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  714,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1984  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1993. 

S.  £05 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  805,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to  permit 
certain  school  districts  to  receive  as- 
sistance to  carry  out  the  school  lunch 
program  In  the  form  of  aU  cash  assist- 
ance or  all  commodity  letters  of  credit 
assistance. 

S.  993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  993,  a 
bill  to  Implement  the  Convention  on 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Development, 
Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Bacte- 
riological (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  Their  Destruction,  by 
prohibiting  certain  conduct  relating  to 
biological  weapons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

a.  10(1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollimgs]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cramston] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1062.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Earthquake  Hazards 
Reduction  Act  of  1977  to  improve  the 
Federal  effort  to  reduce  earthquake 
hazards,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  1067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1067,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated Federal  research  program  to 
ensure  continued  United  States  leader- 
ship in  high-performance  computing. 

S.  1091 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1091,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 

S.  1143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1142,  a  bill  to  establish  and  evalu- 
ate four  military-style  boot  camp  pris- 
ons within  the  Federal  prison  system 
as  a  4-year  demonstration  program. 

S.  11  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1150,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  undedicated  receipts  into 
the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  P\md. 

S.  1153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1153,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  presumptions  of 
service-connection  between  certain  dis- 
eases experienced  by  veterans  who 
served  in  Vietnam  era  and  exposure  to 
certain  toxic  herbicide  agents  used  in 
Vietnam;  to  provide  for  interim  bene- 
fits for  veterans  of  such  service  who 
have  certain  diseases;  to  improve  the 
reporting  requirements  relating  to  the 
"Ranch  Hand  Study";  aunid  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jettoros]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1163,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  to  limit  the 
length  of  time  for  which  an  individual 
may  be  incarcerated  for  civU  contempt 
in  a  child  custody  case  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  provide  for  expedited  appeal  proce- 
dures to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  for  individuals  found 
in  civil  contempt  in  such  case. 

S.  1307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Foro],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1207,  a  bill  to 
amend   the   Communications   Act   of 


1934  to  reform  the  radio  broadcast  li- 
cense renewal  process  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Kerrey]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1214,  a  biU  to  pro- 
vide that  ZIP  code  boimdaries  may  be 
redrawn  so  that  they  do  not  cross  the 
boimdaries  of  any  unit  of  general  local 
government. 

S.  1345 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1245,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  expand  the 
meat  Inspection  programs  of  the 
United  States  by  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive inspection  program  to 
ensure  the  quality  and  wholesomeness 
of  all  fish  products  intended  for 
human  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1276,  a  biU  relating  to  the 
method  by  which  Government  contri- 
butions to  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program  shall  be  com- 
puted for  contract  year  1990  or  1991,  if 
no  Government-wide  indemnity  bene- 
fit plan  participates  in  that  year. 

S.  1310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1310,  a  bill  to  eliminate  illiter- 
acy by  the  year  2000,  to  strengthen 
and  coordinate  literacy  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1385 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1385,  a  bill  to  establish  a  tropical 
cyclone  reconnaissance,  surveillance, 
and  research  program  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIOH  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  May  25, 
1989,  as  "National  Tap  Dance  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Sep- 
tember 1989  as  "National  Library  Card 
Sign-Up  Month." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
122.  a  Joint  resolution  to  desigrnate  Oc- 
tober 1989  and  1990  as  "National 
Down  Syndrome  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  154 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
MATStTNAGA]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  154.  a  joint 
resolution  to  consent  to  certain 
amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act.  1920. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRENBERGKR],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  and  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
la  [Mr.  Robb]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  175.  a 
joint  resolution  desigrnating  the  week 
beginning    September     17.     1989.     as 

Emergency  Medical  Services  Week.' 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  155.  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  temporary  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  provide  over 
sight  and  guidance  with  respect  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy. 


physically  disabled,  migrant  farmworkers, 
low-income  senior  citizens,  incarcerated 
youth  and  adults,  and  refugees  to  enable 
them  to  t>ecome  more  self-reliant:  and 

Whereas  with  the  increasing  number  of 
poor  people  in  the  United  States,  the  impor- 
tance of  VISTA  as  one  of  the  Nations  most 
effective  weapons  against  poverty  cannot  be 
underestimated:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  fthe  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  concurring),  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate— 

( 1 )  that  VISTA  be  commended  on  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  for  its  work  in 
helping  to  combat  the  difficulties  caused  by 
poverty;  said 

(2)  that  VISTA  has  been  a  highly  success- 
ful progrram  and  the  commitment  of  the 
Senate  to  VISTA  is  reaffirmed. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 57-RELATING  TO  THE 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  VOL- 
UNTEERS IN  SERVICE  TO 
AMERICA 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Con.  Res.  57 
Whereas  in  1964  Congress  enabled  legisla 
tion  establishing  the  Volunteers  in  Service 
To  America  program  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  resolution  as  -VISTA')  as  this 
country's  only  full-time,  volunteer,  anti-pov 
erty  program: 

Whereas  since  1964,  more  than  100,000  in 
dlviduals.  from  all  walks  of  life,  geographic 
areas,  and  ages  have  given  a  year  or  more  of 
their  lives  to  help  the  poor  and  disadvan 
taged  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  VISTA  has  helped  communities 
develop  local  leadership  and  has  empowered 
people  to  help  themselves  and  their  commu- 
nities: 

Whereas  VISTA  volunteers  have  helped 
create  and  maintain  employment  programs, 
health  clinics,  battered  women's  shelters, 
legal  services  centers,  literacy  organizations, 
food  banks,  literacy  education  programs, 
substance  abuse  prevention  projects,  and 
housing  programs: 

Whereas  VISTA  volunteers  have  worked 
with  homeless  families,  the  mentally  and 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 58-CALLING  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  AWARD  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  MEDAL  OF 
FREEDOM  TO  ARMANDO  VAL- 
LADARES 

Mr.  GRAHAM  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

S  Con.  Res.  58 
Whereas  Cuba  continues  to   violate  the 
human  rights  of  thousands  of  its  residents 
under    the     brutal    dictatorship    of    Fidel 
Castro: 

Whereas  thousands  of  political  prisoners 
remain  in  Cuban  jails: 

Whereas  Armando  Valladares,  like  many 
Cubans,  endured  privations  and  tortures 
while  being  held  as  a  political  prisoner  in 
Cuba  for  22  years:  and 

Whereas  while  serving  as  the  United 
Stales  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Humain  Rights  Commission.  Armando  Val- 
ladres  has  helped  to  promote  human  rights 
and  dignity  for  all  individuals:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii^es  concumngi.  That  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  the  egregious  human  rights  violations 
In  Cuba  should  be  condemned:  and 

(2)  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  of  Executive 
Order  9586,  the  President  should  award  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to  Armando 
Valladares  for  outstanding  efforts  to  secure 
human  rights  and  freedom  for  Cubans  and 
millions  of  individuals  throughout  the 
world. 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
today  calling  on  the  President  to 
award  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom to  Armando  Valladares  for  his 
outstanding  efforts  to  secure  human 
rights  and  freedom  for  Cubans  and 
millions  of  individuals  throughout  the 
world, 

Armando  Valladares  has  become  a 
shining  beacon  of  courage  and  perse- 
verance to  all  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  dictators.  After 
spending  22  years  In  Fidel  Castro's 
prisons,  Armando  was  finally  released 
in  1982, 

He  has  gone  on  to  serve  his  adopted 
country,  leading  the  United  States' 
human  rights  efforts  before  the 
United  Nations  In  Geneva.  Largely  due 


to  his  dedication  and  commitment,  the 
U.N.  launched  Its  first  investigation  of 
human  rights  in  Cuba. 

That  landmark  investigation  has  led 
the  United  Nations  to  extensively  doc- 
ument across  the  board  human  rights 
abuses  that  included  cases  of  torture, 
missing  people,  religious  persecution, 
violations  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
and  violations  of  economic  and  social 
rights. 

It  Is  time  we  thank  Armando  for 
shining  the  light  of  world  public  opin- 
ion on  the  Castro  dictatorship  In 
Cuba.  One  very  appropriate  way  we 
can  do  so  is  to  award  him  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do  to  show  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation,* 
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ROTH  AMENDMENT  NOS,  425 
AND  426 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,) 
Mr.  ROTH  submitted  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  425 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Since  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  deployed  a  weapons  system  ca- 
pable of  destroying  low-orbltlng  satellites: 

Since  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  wish  to  acquire  a  similar  capability: 

Since  the  capacity  to  destroy  surveillance 
satellites  is  inherently  destabilizing  and 
could  provoke  a  crisis  during  times  of  politi- 
cal tension:  and 

Since  any  program  to  acquire  a  United 
States  antlsatellite  capacity  and/or  to  im- 
prove the  survivability  of  United  States  sat- 
ellites will  prove  extremely  costly: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  declared  that  it  is 
The  Sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

The  United  States  Government  should 
pursue  a  "dual  track"  policy  on  antlsatellite 
weaponry  viz,  that  any  military  program  de- 
signed to  acquire  such  a  military  capability 
should  be  paralleled  by  a  diplomatic  offer  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  a  verifiable 
treaty  to  abolish  antlsatellite  weaponry. 

Amendment  No.  426 

At  am  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Methods  or  Payment  for  Ac- 
quisitions AND  TRANSrERS  BY  THE  UNITED 
States.— Section  2344(a)  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
substantially  Identical  nature  '  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "value". 

(b)  Broadening  op  Items  Eugible  for  Ex- 
change.—<  1 )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  Xte- 
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ginning  of  Chapter  138  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2348. 

'(c)  The  following  transfers  in  exchange 
for  supplies  or  services  are  prohibited: 

'(1)  Transfers  In  exchange  for  property 
the  acquisition  of  which  is  prohibited  by 
law. 
"(2)  Transfers  of  nuclear  warheads. 

'(3)  Transfers  of  chemical  munitions. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT,  AGRI- 
CULTURE, AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990 


PRYOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  427 

Mr.  PRYOR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  biU  (H.R.  2883)  maldng 
appropriations  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment, Agriculture,  and  related  agen- 
cies programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Not  more  than  $47,003,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  advisory  or  assistance  services  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

(bxi)  Not  later  than  20  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  quarter,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  (A)  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  amounts  obligated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  department  during  that  quar- 
ter for  the  procurement  of  advisory  and  as- 
sistance service,  and  (B)  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  report  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  Each  report  submitted  under  para- 
graph (I)  shall  Include  a  list  with  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

(A)  All  contracts  awarded  for  the  procure- 
ment of  advisory  and  assistance  services 
during  the  quarter  and  the  amount  of  each 
contract. 

(B)  The  purpose  of  each  contract. 

(C)  The  Justification  for  the  award  of 
each  contract  and  the  reason  the  work 
cannot  be  performed  by  civil  servants. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  review  the  reports  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)  and  transmit  to 
Congress  any  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions the  Comptroller  General  considers  ap- 
propriate regarding  the  matter  contained  in 
such  reports. 
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BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NO. 
428 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     BOSCHWITZ     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bin  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  i4>proprlate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
SEC     .  tekmination  op  cdngussional  re- 

POITING  RSQUaUEMDnB. 

(a)  TEBMUfATioii.- Effective  on  January  1, 
1991,  any  requirements  imposed  by  law  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department,  or  any  other  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  submit  a 


report  to  Congress  (or  to  any  committee  of 
Congress)  is  terminated. 

(b)  Policy  Concerning  Exceptions.— It  is 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  any  exception  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (A)  will  be  en- 
acted by  law  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
should  only  be  made  if  (1)  there  is  a  unique 
and  compelling  rationale  or  requirement  for 
requiring  the  report  to  be  submitted  and  (ii) 
efforts  to  reduce  unnecessary  or  redundant 
reporting  requirements  have  been  made  and 
such  a  report  is  still  Justified. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  AGRI- 
CULTURE, AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990 


LEAHY  (AND  HARKIN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  429 

Mr.  BURDICK  (for  Mr.  Leahy,  for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Harkin)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2883, 
surpra.  as  follows: 

On  page  58,  line  10  strike  the  amount 
■$4,872,044,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
the  amoimt  "$4,887,494,000";  and  on  line  12 
strike  the  amount  "$715.490,000 "  and  insert 
in  place  thereof  the  amount  "$730,940,000". 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRLATIONS— 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
430  AND  431 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2696) 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1990,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  line  19,  strike  "$1,098,431,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,114,431,000". 

On  page  48.  line  13.  after  the  sum 
"$9,554,098,000,"  Insert  the  foUowing: 

"of  which  "$1,597,031,000  is  for  Defense 
Waste  and  Environmental  Restoration  ac- 
tivities including  $658,467,000  for  Waste  Op- 
erations and  Projects," 


ADAMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  432 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Adams) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2696,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  29  after  line  10  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sk.  .  Section  4(tK3)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1988  (102  Stat. 
4021-4022)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (3 HE)  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(F)  Upon  transfer  of  OMRStR  responsi- 
bility to  the  city  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  further  modify  the  project  contract  to 
forgive  the  city's  OMR&R  payment  obliga- 
tions in  excess  of  $200,000  for  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1.  1988  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989,  provided  that  the  total  amount 
forgiven  shall  not  exceed  $600,000." 


MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  433 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mi.  Mothi- 
HAN)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  2696,  supra,  as  foUows: 

On  page  7,  line  9,  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  insert  the  following-.  ":  Prx>- 
vided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  use  $250,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  for  a 
comprehensive  reconnaissance  study  to  de- 
termine what  Improvements  in  the  Interest 
of  water  quality  and  environmental  en- 
hancement are  advisable  for  Onondaga 
Lake,  New  York". 


SANPORD  AMENDMENT  NO.  434 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Sanpord) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2696,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  7  line  20  strike  the  figure 
"$1,022,270,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,022,770,000". 

And  on  page  14  line  17  add  the  following 
before  the  colon:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Elngineers,  is  directed  to  use 
$500,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
complete  a  reassessment  of  the  Manteo 
(Shallowbag)  Bay,  North  Carolina  project, 
including  a  reanalysis  of  a  sand-bypass 
system  and  the  effect  of  stabilization  meas- 
ures undertaken  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  on  the  overall  project". 


EXON  (AND  KERRETY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  435 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Exow,  for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Kerrey)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2696. 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  The  lake  and  recreation  area  at 
Dam  Site  18  of  the  Paplllion  Creek  Basin 
Project  in  Nebraska  shall,  on  and  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Ed  Zorlnsky  Lake  and 
Recreation  Area".  Any  reference  to  the  area 
containing  such  dam  site  and  Its  lake  and 
surroundings  in  any  law,  regulation,  map, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  Ed  Zorlnsky  Lake  and 
Recreation  Area. 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO.  436 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  DeCoh- 
ciNi)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  2696,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following: 

Notwithstanding  section  601(B)  of  Public 
Law  99-662,  the  project  for  flood  damage 
prevention,  along  the  Rillito  River,  Pima 
County,  Arizona,  Is  authorized  for  construc- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  plans  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  January  22.  1988  at  a  total  cost  of 
$19,600,000  with  an  estimated  first  Federal 
cost  of  $14,600,000. 
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SIMON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  437 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. ) 
Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lau 
TDTBERG.  Mr.  Bradlky.  and  Mr.  Dixon) 
submitted  an  amendment  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  S. 
1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

■Sbc.       .  ConnnoLLD*  GnrERAL  CtRTiriCA 
TICK  on  Basi  Olosums.— <a)  The  Comptrol 
ler  G€ner*l  of  the  United  SUtes  must  certi 
fy  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Com 
mlttees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  that  no 
significant  errors  were  made  In  the  Commis 
sion's  phase  one  determination  of  any  base 
selected  for  closure  or  realignment.  Those 
bases    where    such    significant    errors    are 
found  may  not  be  closed  or  realigned. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  must  submit 
such  certification  no  later  than  November 
15.  1989. 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  439 
Mr.  DOMENICI  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2696.  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  56.  line  14.  strllie  all  beginning 
with  the  word  and"  through  the  word 
seq. ))."  on  line  16,  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  colleges  and  universities 
having  a  student  body  in  which  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  students  are  Hispanic 
Americans,  or  Native  Americans.  For  pur 
poses  of  this  section,  economically  and  so- 
cially disadvantaged  Individuals  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  women:" 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  438 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   DIXON   submitted   an   amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  247.  below  line  24.  Insert  the  fol 
lowing: 

SEC.  «J«-  COMPETrnVE  PROCEDIRES  REQl  IREI) 
FOR  PROCt'KEMK.NTS  OF  PRODI  (TS 
AVAILABLE  PROM  FEDERAL  PRI.SON 
IVDl'STRIES. 

(a)  COMPFTITIVE  Prockdums  Requirbb. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that 
competitive  procedures  are  used  for  the 
award  of  Department  of  Defense  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  a  product  which 
may  be  procured  from  Federal  Prison  Indus 
tries. 

(b)  LiMrrATiONS.— In  the  soliciUtion  for 
and  award  of  contracts  for  the  procurement 
of  a  product  referred  to  in  subsection  la). 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  not— 

(1)  accord  Federal  Prison  Industries  any 
greater  preference  than  is  accorded  small 
business  concerns;  or 

(2)  purchase  any  product  of  Federal 
Prison  Industries  for  a  price  that  exceeds 
the  current  market  price  of  such  product. 

(c)  DEFiHmOHS.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "current  market  price 
means,  with  respect  to  any  product,  the  fair 
market  price  of  that  product,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  15<a)  of  the  SmaU  Busl 
ness  Act  (15  U.S.C.  M4(a)).  at  the  time  that 
the  contract  Is  awarded. 

(2)  The  term  "small  business  concern" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  is  provided 
In  section  8<dK3HC)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  (15  VS.C.  837(dK3KC)).  and  includes  a 
small  business  concern  owned  and  con- 
troUed  by  socially  and  econonUcaUy  disad 
vantaged  individuals. 

(3)  The  term  "small  business  concern 
owned  and  contoUed  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  Individuals"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  is  provided  In  sec 
tion  8<dK3XC)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  ( 15 
use.  637(dH3KC)). 


PRYOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  440 

Mr.  PRYOR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2696.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place: 

Set-.  lai  Not  more  than  $36,271,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  sulvisory  or  assistance  services  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy 

(bull  Not  later  than  20  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  quarter,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  (A)  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  amounts  obligated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  department  during  that  quar- 
ter for  the  procurement  of  advisory  and  as 
sistance  ser\ice.  and  (B)  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  report  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

(2t  Each  report  submitted  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  Include  a  list  with  the  fol 
lowing  information: 

(A)  Ail  contracts  awarded  for  the  procure 
ment  of  advisory  and  assistance  services 
during  the  quarter  and  the  amount  of  each 
contract. 

(B)  The  purpose  of  each  contract. 

(C>  The  jusllficalion  for  the  award  of 
each  contract  and  the  reason  the  work 
cannot  be  performed  by  civil  servants. 

ic)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  review  the  reports  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)  and  transmit  to 
Congress  any  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions the  Comptroller  General  considers  ap- 
propriate regarding  the  matter  contained  In 
such  reports. 


D'AMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  442 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Use  or  Deadly  Force.— The 
President  shall  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Senate  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Caucus,  and  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on— 

(1 )  all  current  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lation permitting  the  use  of  deadly  force 
during  time  of  peace  by  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  performance  of  their 
officieil  duties— 

(A)  within  the  territorial  land.  sea.  and  air 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions; and 

<B)  outside  the  territorial  land,  sea,  and 
air  of  the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions. 

(2)  changes,  if  any,  that  may  be  necessary 
to  existing  law.  regulations,  treaty,  or  execu- 
tive agreements  to  permit  United  States 
military  personnel  to  employ  deadly  force 
under  the  following  circumstances— 

(A)  to  bring  down  a  suspected  drug  smug- 
gling aircraft  which  has  refused  or  ignored 
instructions  to  land  at  a  specified  airfield 
for  customs  inspection  after  penetrating  the 
territorial  airspace  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  to  halt  a  suspected  drug  smuggling 
vessel  on  the  sea  which  has  l)een  ordered  to 
heave  to  for  inspection  by  a  United  States 
vessel  or  aircraft  and  has  ignored  or  refused 
to  obey  the  order; 

( C)  to  halt  a  suspected  drug  smuggler  who 
has  crossed  the  land  border  of  the  United 
States  Illegally  and  who  has  refused  to  obey 
or  Ignored  an  order  ot  stop  for  customs  In- 
spection; and 

(3)  deadline  for  submission  of  the  report. 
The  required  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  enactment 
into  law  of  this  Act.  The  required  report 
may  be  submitted  in  both  classified  and  un- 
classified versions. 


METZENBAUM  (AND  GLENN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  441 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  GLCifif)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2696.  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  20.  line  9.  immediately  following 
the  colon.  Insert  the  following:  "Provided 
furthfT.  That  (300.000  of  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  for  dredging  of  the  AshUbula 
River,  Ohio:". 
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WILSON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  443 

Mr.  WIUSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Cnknx.  Mr.  Prkssler,  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  he  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill.  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  XXVII  Insert 
the  following: 

SEC  2812.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBUC 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  APTECTKD  BY 
MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

PBOIECTS. 

<a)  In  General.— (1)  Subchapter  II  of 
chapter  169  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"8Z835.  AasUtancc  to  puMk  ichool  dtotricU  af- 
fected by  military  family  housing  projccta 
"(a)  PATiOEirr  or  Assistamce.— If  a  project 
for  the  acquisition  of  family  housing  subject 
to    this   subchapter   affects   one   or   more 


JM  I 


public  school  districts  in  the  United  States 
as  described  in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  carrying  out 
such  project  shall  pay  to  the  public  school 
district  or  districts,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  total 
number  of  square  feet  of  the  floor  space  of 
the  family  housing  acquired  in  such  project 
by  $1.50.  as  adjusted  under  subsection  (J). 

"(b)  School  Districts  Eligible  fob  Pat- 
MEifT.— A  public  school  district  is  eligible  to 
receive  a  payment  under  subsection  (a)  in 
connection  with  a  family  housing  project 
only  Lf  such  school  district— 

"(1)  demonstrates  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned that— 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  public  schools  in  such  school  district  is 
likely  to  be  substantially  increased  over  the 
number  of  students  that  would  otherwise  be 
enrolled  in  such  public  schools  except  for 
the  enrollment  of  students  whose  parents 
are  employed  (or  will  be  employed)  on  such 
project  or  live  (or  will  Uve)  In  the  family 
housing  proposed  to  be  acquired;  and 

"(B)  such  school  district  does  not  have 
sufficient  financial  resources  or  facilities  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  increased  number  of  students; 
and 

"(2)  such  school  district  submits  a  plan  for 
the  use  of  the  funds  paid  under  this  section 
in  connection  with  such  family  housing 
project  as  provided  in  subsection  (f ). 

"(c)  Allocatiok  OF  Paymekt.— (1)  In  the 
event  that  a  family  housing  project  under 
this  subchapter  affects  more  than  one 
public  school  district  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(A),  the  Secretary  concerned  shaU 
allocate  among  such  districts  the  total 
amount  required  to  be  paid  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  allocation  of  a 
public  school  district  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  total  amount  to  be  paid  under  sub- 
section (a)  by  the  percentage  determined  by 
dividing- 

"(A)  the  total  nimiber  of  students  eruolled 
in  public  schools  in  such  school  district  that 
exceeds  the  number  of  students  that  would 
otherwise  be  enrolled  in  such  public  schools 
except  for  the  enrollment  of  students  whose 
parents  are  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(A),  by 

"(B)  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  public  schools  in  all  school  districts  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  that  exceeds  the 
number  of  students  that  would  otherwise  be 
enrolled  in  such  public  schools  except  for 
the  enrollment  of  students  whose  parents 
are  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)(1)(A). 

"(d)  Source  of  Pdkds.— Amounts  required 
to  be  paid  under  subsection  (a)  in  connec- 
tion with  a  family  housing  project  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  be  paid  out  of  funds  available  to 
such  department  for  military  construction. 

"(e)  Notice  of  Family  Housing  Projbct; 
Additional  Information.— ( 1)  At  the  same 
time  that  a  solicitation  is  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  award  of  a  construction  con- 
tract imder  a  family  housing  project  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  transmit  a  written  notice  of 
the  project  to  each  school  district  in  the 
United  SUtes  that  wlU  be  affected  by  such 
project  as  de8crit>ed  in  subsection  (bXlKA). 
The  notice  shall  contain  the  following  infor- 
mation: 

"(A)  A  written  description  of  the  proposed 
project,  including  the  number  of  persons 
from  outside  the  school  district  concerned 
who  are  expected  to  be  employed  on  such 
project. 


"(B)  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  fami- 
lies that  will  occupy  the  family  housing. 

"(C)  The  estimated  date  of  the  award  of 
the  construction  contract. 

"(D)  Any  other  information  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  fur- 
nish a  public  school  district  such  Informa- 
tion (in  addition  to  the  information  fur- 
nished under  paragraph  (1))  as  the  school 
district  may  request  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
ciliUting  preparation  of  documents  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirement  set  out  in  sub- 
section (f ). 

"(f)  Plan.— Each  school  district  receiving  a 
notice  of  a  family  housing  project  pursuant 
to  subsection  (eXl)  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  before  the  date  specified 
in  the  notice  pursuant  to  subsection 
(eKlKC),  a  plan  containing  a  discussion  of 
how  the  fimds  paid  to  the  school  district 
under  this  section  are  to  be  used. 

"(g)  Tmx  FOR  Payment.- A  payment  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  a  public  school  district 
under  subsection  (a)  in  connection  with  a 
family  housing  project  shall  be  made  on  the 
same  date  as  the  Secretary  concerned  makes 
the  first  payment  to  a  contractor  for  the 
construction  of  such  project. 

"(h)  Use  of  FVwds.— Fluids  received  by  a 
public  school  district  under  this  section  in 
connection  with  a  family  housing  project 
may  be  used  only  for  the  construction  or 
other  acquisition  of  educational  facilities 
for  schools  affected  by  such  project  (as  de- 
termined pursuant  to  subsection  (bKl)(A)). 

"(i)  Relationship  to  Other  Sources  of 
Funds.- (1)  A  public  school  district  may  use 
amoimts  received  under  this  section  only  to 
supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practicable. 
Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  with- 
out regard  to  payments  imder  this  section, 
otherwise  t>e  made  available  to  such  school 
district  from  sources  outside  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  acquisition  of  educa- 
tional facilities  by  such  school  district,  and 
in  no  case  may  such  amounts  be  used  to  sup- 
plant such  funds. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  take 
into  consideration,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  priority  of  a  school  district 
for  assistance  under  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950  (PubUc  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), and  the  amoimt  of  assistance  to  be 
paid  to  such  school  district  under  such  Act, 
the  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  such 
school  district  under  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  shall  furnish 
the  Secretary  of  Eklucation  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph. 

"(J)  Annual  Adjustment  of  Amount  of 
Payment.— Effective  on  January  1  of  each 
year,  the  rate  per  square  foot  paid  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  Increased  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(all  items— United  SUtes  city  average)  pub- 
lished for  September  of  the  preceding  year 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  exceeds 
such  index  for  September  of  the  year  before 
such  preceding  year. 

"(k)  Consultation  Requirement.— The 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Education  in 
carrying  out  this  section. 

"(1)  DBFiNiTiON.— In  this  section,  the  term 
'acquisition',  with  respect  to  family  housing 
or  educational  facilities.  Includes  construc- 
tion, leasing,  addition,  extension,  expansion, 
alteration,  and  relocation  of  family  housing 
or  educational  facilities,  respectively.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2811  the 
following: 


"2835.  Assistance  to  public  school  districts 

affected    by    military    family 

housing  projects.". 

"(b)  Effective  Date.— <1)  The  amendment 

made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect 

with  respect  to  family  housing  projects  for 

which  contract  soUciUtions  are  issued  on  or 

after  October  1. 1989. 

(2)  The  first  adjustment  under  section 
2835(J)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a))  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1991,  and  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (referred  to  in  such  section) 
(published  for  September  1990  with  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  published  for  Sep- 
tember 1989. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES APPROPRIATIONS- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990 


McCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  444 

Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Gortow,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
and  Mr.  Wariter)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2696,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bm  add  the  following: 

SEC.      .  1  YEAR  DELAY  IN  MEDICARE  CATASTROPH- 
IC PROVISIONS. 

(a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  provide  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
protection  from  the  financial  ravages  of  an 
illness  that  results  in  a  long-term  hospitali- 
zation (provided  for  in  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988,  already  im- 
plemented); 

(2)  to  provide  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
protection  from  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  spousal  impoverishment— the  near 
total  liquidation  of  a  couple's  assets  in  order 
to  meet  the  income  eligibility  requirement 
for  long-term  care  t>enefits  through  the 
Medicaid  Program— by  permitting  the 
spouse  who  is  not  in  need  of  long-term  care 
services  to  retain  a  certain  level  of  assets 
and/or  income  (provided  for  in  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988.  to 
be  phased-ln— beginning  in  September 
1989); 

(3)  to  permit  a  nominal,  flat.  Increase  in 
Medicare  premiums  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
long-term  hospitalization  (provided  for  in 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988.  already  implemented): 

(4)  to  delay,  for  a  year,  implemenUtion  of 
all  other  benefits  provided  for  in  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988; 

(5)  to  delay,  for  a  year,  implemenUtion  of 
the  supplemental  premium  provided  for  in 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988; 

(6)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  shall  study  both 
the  benefits,  financing  and  mandatory 
nature  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988. 

Specifically,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  shall 
study  among  other  things  the  Act's  fiiumc- 
ing  mechanism.  And.  talcing  into  consider- 
ation the  analysis  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  any  other  relevant  studies 
and  cost  estimates  in  relation  to  the  bene- 
fiU  hereby  delayed,  shall  determine  the  ap- 
propriateness of  both; 
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(7>  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  by  January  1.  1991,  the  Senate  shall 
have  taken  the  appropriate  steps  to  reduce 
the  supplemental  prenUum  if  it  finds,  after 
studying  the  above  mentioned  analysis,  that 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  being  collect 
ed  under  the  Act  are  greater  than  the 
amount  needed  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  cov 
erage  provided  by  the  Act. 

(b)  Section  1833(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(c)).  as  inserted  by  sec 
tion  201(a)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  19M.  is  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).   by  strikinK     1990 
and  Inserting    1991": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  1990 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  1991 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)<A>— 

(A)  by  striking  the  first  sentence. 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
•succeeding  year"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "year  (beginning  with  1991 1  . 
and 

(C)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
•succeeding"  the  second  place  it  appears 

(c)  Paragraph  (4XB)  of  section  1861(t)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added  by  section 
202(aK2KC)  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act.  is  amended  by  striking    1990 
and  Inserting    1991". 

(d)  Section  1834(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  added  by  section  202(b)i4>  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  us 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IxOd).  by  striking  sub 
clause  (I)  and  (II)  and  inserting  the  follow 
ing: 

(I)  1991  is  $600, 

•(II)  1992  is  $652,  and", 

(2)  In  paragraph  (l)(C)(i)  by  striking  sub 
clause  (III)  and  redesigning  subclause  (IV) 
as  subclause  (III); 

(3)  In  paragraph  (l)(C)(iii).  by  striking 
•1992"  and  inserting    1993". 

(4)  In    paragraph    (2)<C)<i!).    by    strikini? 
1990"      1991'.  ■•1992".  and    •1993'  and  m 

serting    •199r'.     1992".    ■1993-.  and     1994-. 
respectively; 

(5)  In  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  striking  1992 
and  Inserting    1993"; 

(6)  In  paragraph  (3)<C)(i).  by  striking 
••1990'  and  Inserting  •1991"; 

(7)  In  paragraph  (4)(A)(i).  by  striking 
•1990  or  199r"  and  Inserting    1991  or  1992'; 

(8)  In  paragraph  (7)(B).  by  striking  1991' 
and  inserting  •1992"; 

(9)  In  paragraph  (8KA).  by  striking  6 
years  ■  and  inserting  ^7  years";  and 

(10)  In  subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  (D».  and 
(P)  of  paragraph  (8).   by  striking     1989'. 

•1990"    •1991".  •1992".  •1993"  and     1994" 
and     inserting     •1990".     ••199r'.        1992-. 
1993'.  •1994',  and  ••1995'.  respectively. 

(e)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  section 
1842(o)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added 
by  section  202(cKlXC)  of  the  Medicare  Cata 
strophic  Coverage  Act.  are  each  amended  by 
striking  •■1991"  and  Inserting  ■1992". 

(f)  Section  202(eH4KB)  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  •1993"  and  inserting  ■■1994-. 

(g)  Section  202(1  K 2)  of  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophlc  Coverage  Act  U  amended  by  stnk 
tag  1989.  1990.  1991.  1992.  and  1993'  and 
inserting  1990.  1991.  1992.  1993.  and  1994  . 
r^sD^ctiivdy 

(h)  SecUon  202(1><2)  of  the  Medicare  CaU 
strophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik 
Ing  1989"  and  ••1990"  and  inserting  1990' 
and  •■1991",  respectively. 

(1)  Section  202(m)  of  the  Medicare  CaU 
strophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik 
Ing  •1989 '.  1990".  and  ••199r'.  and  1992'. 
respectively. 
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(J)  Section  1834(d)(2)  of  the  Social  Securi 
ty  Act.  as  added  by  section  203(c)(1)(F)  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking     1990"   and  inserting 

1991" 

(k>  Section  203<c><2)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik 
ing    1991".  and  Inserting    1992  •. 

(1)  Section  1835<aH2HG)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  as  Inserted  by  section 
203<d)<l)<C>  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act.  is  amended  by  striking  1993^ 
and  inserting    1994". 

(m)  Section  1154(aHl6)of  the  Social  Secu 

nty   Act.  amended  by  section   203(d»(2)  of 

the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 

amended  by  striking    •1993"  and  inserting 

1994" 

(n>  Section  203(g)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik 
ing    1990'.  and  inserting    \99\". 

•  01  Section  1834(ei  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.   as  added  by  section   204(b)(2)  of  the 
Medicare    Catastrophic    Coverage    Act.    is 
amended— 
(1)    in    paragraph    i2)(B)(il).    by    striking 
1992  "  and  inserting  ■1993^. 
1 2)    m    paragraph    (4)<A)(i).    by    striking 
1990'  and  inserting    1991" 
(31  in  paragraph  (4>(B).  by  striking    1991' 
and  inserting    1992'.  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  1990  ' 
and  1991"  each  place  each  appears  and  in 
serting  -IQgi'  and  ••1992'.  respectively. 

(p)  Section  204(3)  of  the  Medicare  Cata 
strophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing   1990'.  and  inserting    1991". 

<q)  Section  205(f)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ■■1990'.  and  inserting  ■1991'. 

(r)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing •  1990^  .  and  inserting    1991". 

(s)  Section  111  of  the  Medicare  Cata 
strophic  Coverage  Act  is  amended  by 
moving  all  dates  in  this  section  forward  one 
year 

(I)  Section  112(b)  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  by  striking  ••1990^' 
and  1989'  and  inserting  •1991'  and  1990". 
respectively. 

(U)  Section  1839(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  211ia)  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is  amend- 
ed- 

(v)  Section  1841 A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  inserted  by  section  212(a>  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  •1990^ 
and  Inserting    1991".  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  1992" 
each  place  it  app)ears  and  inserting  •1993". 

(w)  Section  1840(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  212(b)(1)  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  1"  after  (1) "  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  but  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (B).  premiums  collected  under 
inii.  part  which  are  attributable  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  any  month  in  1989  shall.  Instead 
of  being  transferred  to  (or  deposited  to  the 
credit)  of  the  Federal  Supplementary  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund.  \x  transferred  to  (or  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of)  the  Federal  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  Catastrophic  Coverage  Re- 
serve Fund  (created  under  section  1817A). 

••(B)  The  total  amount  of  the  transfers  or 
deposits  made  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
total    amount    of    additional    expenditures 


made  under  part  A  which  are  attributable 
to  benefits  during  1989  and  which  would  not 
have  been  made  but  for  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988". 

(X)  Section  1841B(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  Inserted  by  section  213  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  Is  amended 
by  striking  ^1990  "  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  •(1991)". 

(bb)  Section  412  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing 1990  "  each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing  (igsi)'. 


BUMPERS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  445 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Harkin)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2696. 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  43.  line  6.  after  the  word  'Univer- 
sity', add  the  following:  •;  and  of  which 
$3,300,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Re- 
duced Enrichment  in  Research  and  Test  Re- 
actors program  sind  not  for  program  termi- 
nation activities. ". 
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HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  446 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    HEINZ    submitted    an    amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  247.  below  line  24.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

SEC.  KM  PROCVREMENT  FROM  COUNTRIES  THAT 
DENY  ADEQl  ATE  A.VD  EFFECTIVE 
PROTEITION  OF  INTELLECTl  AL 
PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  not  procure 
property,  services,  or  technology  from— 

(1)  any  person  of  any  country  which  has 
been  identified  pursuant  to  section  182(a)(2) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2242)  as 
denying  adequate  and  effective  protection 
of  intellectual  property  rights  or  fair  and 
equitable  market  access  to  United  States 
persons  that  rely  upon  Intellectual  property 
protection;  or 

(2)  any  person  of  any  other  country  that 
denies  adequate  and  effective  protection  of 
intellectual  prop>erty  rights,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  advice  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtlve;  or 

(3)  any  i)erson  who  misappropriates 
United  States  Intellectual  property. 


GORE  (AND  McCAIN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  447 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    GORE    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
McCain)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

SEC.  1   POLICY 

(a)  In  GnfniAL.— It  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures— 
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(1)  to  diaoourage  the  proliferation,  devel- 
opment, and  production  of  the  weapons,  ma- 
terial, and  technology  necessary  and  intend- 
ed to  produce  or  acquire  missUes  that  can 
deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

(2)  to  discourage  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries from  aiding  and  abetting  any  states 
from  acquiring  such  weapons,  material  and 
technology; 

(3)  to  strenghten  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  and  other  aspects  of  the 
United  States  control  regime  to  prohibit  the 
flow  of  United  States  materials,  equipment, 
and  technology  that  would  assist  countries 
In  acquiring  the  ability  to  produce  or  ac- 
quire missiles  that  can  deliver  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  including  missiles,  war- 
heads and  weaponization  technology,  tar- 
geting technology,  test  and  evaluation  tech- 
nology, and  range  and  weapons  effect  meas- 
urement technology; 

(4)  to  discourage  private  companies  in 
non-Communist  countries  from  aiding  and 
abetting  any  states  in  acquiring  such  mate- 
rial and  technology:  and 

(5)  to  monitor  closely  the  development, 
sale,  acquisition,  and  deployment  of  mis- 
siles, destabilizing  offensive  aircraft,  and 
other  weapons  delivery  systems  which  can 
be  used  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  to  make  every  effort  to  discourage 
such  activity  when  such  delivery  systems 
seem  likely  to  he  used  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  MlTLTILATERAL  DlPLOMACT.— The 

United  States  should  seek  to  pursue  the 
policy  described  in  subsection  (a)  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  effective  through 
multilateral  diplomacy. 

(c)  Unilateral  Actions.— The  United 
States  retains  the  right  to  and  should  take 
unilateral  actions  to  pursue  the  objectives 
in  subsection  (a)  until  such  multilateral  ef- 
forts prove  effective  and,  at  that  time,  to 
support  and  enhance  the  multilateral  ef- 
forts. 

SEC.  2.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY 
CONTROL  REGIME. 

(a)  DrrERMiHATioN  bt  the  President.— 
•Whenever  there  is  reliable  evidence,  as  de- 
termined by  the  F»resldent— 

( 1 )  that  a  United  States  person— 

(A)  Is  exporting,  transferring,  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  any  MTCR  item  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  38  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2778)  or  section  5  or  6  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404  or 
2405).  or  any  regulations  issued  under  any 
such  provisions, 

(B)  Is  conspiring  to  or  attempting  to 
engage  In  such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 

(C)  Is  knowingly  facilitating  such  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  by  any  other  person,  or 

(2)  that  a  foreign  person— 

(A)  Is  exporting,  transferring,  or  otherwise 
engaged  In  the  trade  of  any  MTCR  Item  for 
which  an  export  license  would  be  denied  if 
such  export,  transfer,  or  trade  were  subject 
to  those  provisions  of  law  and  regulations 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (IXA), 

(B)  Is  conspiring  to  or  attempting  to 
engage  in  such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 

(C)  Is  knowingly  facilitating  such  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  by  any  other  person,  or 

(3)  that  a  less  developed  state  or  entity— 

(A)  Is  importing  MTCR  items  or  long- 
range  missile  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or 

(B)  Is  equipping  Its  forces  with  new  or  ad- 
ditional missile  systems  or  other  weapons 
delivery  systems  configured  to  use  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

then,  subject  to  subsection  (c).  the  Presi- 
dent shall  impose  not  less  than  one  of  the 
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applicable  sanctions  described  In  subsection 
(b). 
(b)  Sanctions.— 

(1)  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  United 
States  person  under  subsection  (a)  are  the 
following: 

(A)  Denying  such  United  States  person  all 
export  licenses  under  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778)  and  sec- 
tions 5  and  6  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404  and  2405). 

(B)  Prohibiting  aU  contracting  with,  or 
procivement  of  any  products  and  services 
from,  such  United  States  person  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Govemmemt. 

(C)  In  a  case  In  which  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  under  subsection 
(a)  is  an  initial  violation  and  is  nondesUbi- 
lizing,  the  sanctions  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  apply,  but  only 
with  respect  to  MTCR  Items. 

(2)  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  foreign 
person  luider  subsection  (a)  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  Denying  the  issuance  of  any  export  li- 
cense under  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778)  or  section  5  or 
section  6  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404,  2405)  if  such 
foreign  person  Is  the  designated  consignee 
or  end-user  in  the  application  for  such 
export  license  or  if  the  President  has  reason 
to  believe  that  such  foreign  person  will  ben- 
efit from  the  Issuance  of  such  export  li- 
cense. 

(B)  Prohibiting  all  contracting  with,  or 
procurement  of  any  products  and  services 
from,  such  foreign  person  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(C)  Prohibiting  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  product  or  service  of 
such  foreign  person. 

(D)  In  the  case  In  which  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  violation  under  subsection 
(a)  Is  an  Initial  violation  and  is  nondestabi- 
lizing,  the  sanctions  described  ta  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  apply,  but  only 
with  respect  to  MTCR  items. 

(3)  The  President  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  dissuade  less  developed  states  or  en- 
tities from  developing  and  deploying  desta- 
bilizing offensive  missiles.  Whenever  the 
President  determines  that  such  missiles  can 
be  used  by  as  non-MTCR  country  to  deliver 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  one  or  more  of 
the  following  sanctions  shall  be  applied  to  a 
state  or  entity  under  subsection  (a): 

(A)  Denying  or  reducing  all  technical  as- 
sistance relative  to,  and  denying  transfer  of 
all  or  selected  technology  in,  aviation,  elec- 
tronics, missiles,  or  space  systems  or  equip- 
ment under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(B)  Prohibiting  the  importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  all  or  selected  Items  of 
aviation,  electronic,  missile,  or  space  sys- 
tems or  equipment. 

(4)  Sanctions  shall  be  Imposed  under  this 
section  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2  years 
and  not  more  than  5  years. 

<c)  Waiver.— The  President  may  waive  the 
Imposition  of  sanctions  on  a  person  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a  product  or 
service  If  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that— 

(1)  the  product  or  service  Is  essential  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  such  person  is  a  sole  source  supplier  of 
the  product  or  service,  the  product  or  serv- 
ice is  not  available  from  any  alternative  reli- 
able supplier,  and  the  need  for  the  product 
or  service  cannot  be  met  In  a  timely  manner 


by   improved   manufacturing   processes   or 
technological  developments;  and 

(3)  the  end-user  of  such  product  or  service 
is  the  United  States  Government. 

(d)  Inappucabilitt  to  Foreign  Persons 
Licensed  by  an  MTCR  Codntrt.— If  a  for- 
eign person  has  been  Issued  an  export  li- 
cense by  the  government  of  an  MTCR  coun- 
try under  any  provision  of  law  of  such  coun- 
try similar  to  a  provision  of  law  or  regula- 
tions referred  to  to  subsection  (aXlKA)  and 
such  foreign  person  Is  a  national  of  such 
country,  or  ta  the  case  of  a  business  entity, 
is  established  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  such 
country,  subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  exporting,  transferring,  or 
other  trading  activity  covered  by  such 
export  license. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

SEC.  S.  REPOBTS  ON  THE  PBOLIPESATION  OF 
LONG-RANGE  MISSOC  AND  DESTABI- 
LIZING OFFENSIVE  AntCRAFT. 

(a)  Reports.- Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
and  every  180  days  thereafter,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Majority 
Leader  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  report  described  In 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Contents  of  Report.— Each  report  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  detail  the 
efforts  of  all  foreign  countries  to  acquire 
long-range  missiles  and  destabilizing  offen- 
sive aircraft,  and  to  acquire  the  material 
and  technology  to  produce  and  deliver  such 
weapons,  together  with  an  assessment  of 
the  present  and  future  capability  of  those 
countries  to  produce  and  deliver  such  weap- 
ons. 

(2)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  whether  and  to  what 
degree  any  Communist-bloc  country  has 
aided  or  abetted  any  foreign  country  in  its 
efforts  to  acquire  weapons  systems,  materi- 
al, and  technology  described  In  paragraph 
(1). 

(3)  Each  such  report  shall  also  list— 

(A)  each  company  which  In  the  past  has 
aided  or  abetted  any  foreign  country  In 
those  efforts;  and 

(B)  each  company  which  continues  to  aid 
and  abet  any  foreign  country  In  those  ef- 
forts, as  of  the  date  of  the  report. 

(4)  Such  report  shaU  also  Include  an  as- 
sessment as  to  whether  any  company  listed 
in  paragraph  (3KA)  or  (3KB)  aware  that  the 
assistance  provided  was  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  long-range  missile  or  offensive 
aircraft. 

(5)  Each  report  under  this  subsection 
shall  provide  any  confirmed  or  credible  In- 
telligence or  other  Information  that  any 
non-Communist  country  has  aided  or  abet- 
ted any  foreign  country  in  those  efforts, 
either  directly  or  by  selling  such  missiles  or 
aircraft  or  by  facilitating  the  activities  of 
the  companies  listed  in  paragraph  OKA)  or 
(3KB),  but  took  no  action  to  halt  or  discour- 
age such  activities. 

(c)  Interpretation.- Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  requires  the  disclosure  of  information 
In  violation  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress  or  otherwise  alters. 
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modifies,  or  supersedes  any  of  the  authori- 
ties contained  therein;  or 

(2>  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
President  to  disclose  any  Information 
which.  In  his  Judgement,  would  seriously- 

(A)  Jeopardizes  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States; 

(B)  undermine  existing  and  effective  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  policy  objectives  outline  in 
section  2;  and 

(C)  compromise  sensitive  Intelligence  op 
eratlons.  with  resulting  grave  damage  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(d)  ExcLiTDKD  IifTORMATiOH.— If  the  Presi 
dent,  consistent  with  subsection  (c)(2).  de- 
cides not  to  list  any  company  or  countries  in 
that  part  of  the  report  required  under  para 
graphs  (3)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  which 
would  have  been  listed  otherwise,  the  Presi 
dent  shall  Include  that  fact  in  that  report, 
and  his  reasons  therefor. 

SEC.  4.  REVIEW  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  Of 
CERTAIN  UCENSE  APPLICATIONS 

Section  6<a)(5)  of  the  Export  Administra 
tlon  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2405(a)(5) i 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  shall  refer  all  li- 
cense applications  for  the  export  of  missile 
equipment  and  technology  that  is  not  con- 
tained on  the  United  States  Munitions  List 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.". 

SEC.  S.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "United  States  person" 
means  "United  States  person"  as  defined  in 
section  16(2)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2415(2)); 

(2)  the  term  "foreign  person"  means  any 
person  other  than  a  United  States  person; 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person  as  well  as  a  corporation,  business  as- 
sociation, partnership,  society,  trust,  any 
other  nongovernmental  entity,  organization, 
or  group,  and  any  governmental  entity  oper 
atlng  as  a  business  enterprise,  and  includes 
the  singular  and  plural  of  such  natural  per 
sons  and  entities,  and  any  successors  of  such 
entitles; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries, where  it  may  be  Impossible  to  identify 
a  specific  govenimental  entity,  "person" 
shall  means  all  activities  of  that  govern 
ment  relating  to  the  development  or  produc 
tion  of  any  technology  affected  by  the  Mis- 
sile Technology  Control  Regime,  plus  all  ac 
tivities  of  that  government  affecting  the  de- 
velopment or  production  of  aircraft,  elec- 
tronics, and  space  systems  or  equipment; 

(5)  the  term  "otherwise  engaged  in  the 
trade  of"  means,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
export  or  transfer,  to  be  a  freight  forwarder 
or  designated  exporting  agent,  or  a  consign- 
ee or  end  user  of  the  item  to  be  exported  or 
transferred; 

(6)  the  term  "MTCR  item"  means  any 
item  listed  In  the  Equipment  and  Technolo- 
gy Annex  of  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime  which  was  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada.  Prance,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Italy,  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  on  April  7, 
1987.  and  in  accordance  with  which  the 
United  States  Government  agreed  to  act  be- 
ginning on  April  16.  1987;  and 

(7)  the  term  "less  developed  states"  does 
not  Include  any  member  of  the  political 
organs  of  NATO,  any  member  of  the 
Wanaw  Treaty  Organization.  Austria.  Aus- 
tralia. Israel.  Japan.  New  Zealand,  or  Swit- 
zerland 


SEC.  «.  REGCLATORY  AITHORITY. 

The  President  may  issue  such  regulations, 
licenses,  and  orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 


DeCONCINI  amendment  no.  448 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.      DeCONCINI  proposed      an 

amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra. 

as  follows: 

On      page      362.      line  15.     strike      out 

"174.609.000"    and    ir\sert  in    lieu    thereof 

•175.109.000". 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NO. 
449 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill.  S.  1352,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  394.  below  line  23.  insert  the  fol 
lowing: 

SEC.  van.  RELE.ASE  OK  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST. 
HENNEPIN  COl  NTY.  MINNESOTA. 

lai  Reuease.— Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (d).  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  ( 1 )  release  to  the  State  of  Minnesota 
the  reversionary  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  a  parcel  of  land  in  Henne- 
pin County,  Minnesota,  containing  approxi- 
mately 35.38  acres  of  land  and  known  as 
"Area  J."  which  was  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  quit- 
claim deed  dated  August  17.  1971,  and  (2)  re 
lease  the  State  of  Minnesota  from  all  cov- 
enants and  agreements  contained  in  such 
quitclaim  deed  that  relate  to  such  parcel  of 
land. 

(b)  Condition  of  Release.— (1)  The  re- 
leases required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  State  of 
Minnesota  convey  to  the  United  States, 
without  consideration,  a  parcel  of  land  con- 
taining approximately  35.38  acres  for  use  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  permit 
the  State  of  Minnesota  to  retain  a  rever- 
sionary interest  in  the  property  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  that  provides  for  the  rever- 
sion of  all  right,  title,  and  intereot  in  and  to 
such  property  (including  improvements 
thereon)  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
ceases  to  use  the  property  for  Department 
of  the  Army  purposes  or  fails  to  preserve 
historic  structures  on  the  property  in  con- 
formity with  the  Department  of  Interior 
standards  that  apply  to  the  preservation  of 
properties  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

(c)  Description  or  Property.— The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  descriptions  of  the  parcel 
of  land  described  in  sut>section  (a)  and  the 
property  conveyed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  determined  by  surveys  which 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  cost 
of  such  surveys  shall  be  borne  by  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

(d)  Addition AL  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  require 
such  additional  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Dees  AMZiiDifXifT.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  execute  and  record  such  doc- 
uments as  he  determines  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 


CONRAD  AMENDMENT  NO.  450 

Mr.  CONRAD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill,  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  247,  below  line  24.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SE(  MS.  CREDIT  FOR  NATIVE  AMERICAN  CON- 
TRACTING IN  MEETING  CERTAIN  MI- 
NORITY CONTRACTING  GOALS. 

(a)  Regitlations.- (1)  Pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  subject  to  sut>sections  (b)  and 
(c>- 

(A)  credit  toward  meeting  the  goal  speci- 
fied for  a  fiscal  year  In  section  1207  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987  (10  U.S.C.  2301  note)  shall 
be  given  for  each  contract  or  subcontract 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  that  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(B)  credit  toward  meeting  a  goal  for  the 
utilization  of  a  small  business  concern 
owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals  for  the 
purposes  of  section  8(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(d))  shall  be  given  for 
each  subcontract  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
that  is  to  be  performed  in  such  fiscad  year. 

(2)  A  contract  or  subcontract  referred  to 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  any  contract  or  subcon- 
tract that— 

(A)  is  to  be  performed  on  any  Native 
American  trust  land  and  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b);  or 

(B)  is  undertaken  by  a  joint  venture  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
that  subsection. 

(b)  Eligible  CoNTRAcrrs.  Subcontracts, 
AND  Joint  Ventures.— ( 1 )  A  contract  or  sub- 
contract to  be  performed  on  Native  Ameri- 
can trust  land  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  if— 

(A)  not  less  than  40  percent  of  the  work- 
ers directly  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
the  contract  or  subcontract  on  the  trust 
land  are  Native  Americans;  and 

(B)  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  has  a 
management  plan  which— 

(i)  provides  for  Native  Americans  to 
manage  the  workforce  and.  In  the  case  of  a 
contract  or  subcontract  for  the  construction 
of  facilities,  provides  for  Native  Americans 
to  have  an  ownership  Interest  in  any  facili- 
ties constructed  pursuant  to  the  contract  or 
subcontract;  and 

(ii)  is  approved  by  the  tribal  government 
having  jurisdiction  over  such  trust  land. 

(2)  A  joint  venture  undertaking  to  per- 
form a  contract  or  subcontract  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  If — 

(A)  a  tribe  or  trlbally-owned  corporation 
owns  at  least  50  percent  of  the  Joint  ven- 
ture; 

(B)  the  activities  of  the  joint  venture 
under  the  contract  or  subcontract  provide 
employment  opportunities  for  Native  Amer- 
icans either  directly  or  through  the  pur- 
chase of  products  or  services  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  contract  or  subcontract; 
and 

(C)  the  tribe  or  trlbally-owned  corporation 
manages  the  performance  of  such  contract 
or  subcontract. 

(c)  Extent  of  Credit.— (1)  Credit  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  given  for  a  contract 
or  subcontract  to  the  extent  of  the  percent- 
age of  the  dollar  value  of  the  contract  or 
sut>contract  designated  by  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor. 

(2)  The  maximum  percentage  that  may  be 
designated  by  a  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor— 
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(A)  in  the  esse  of  a  contract  or  subcon- 
tract to  be  performed  on  Native  American 
trust  land,  is  the  percentage  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  Native 
Americans  performing  work  under  the  con- 
tract or  subcontract  on  the  trust  land  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  workers  performing 
such  work;  and 

(B)  in  the  c^ase  of  a  contract  or  subcon- 
tract imdertaken  by  a  joint  venture  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)(2),  is  the  percentage  of 
the  tribe's  or  trtbally-owned  corporation's 
ownership  interest  in  the  Joint  venture. 

(d)  DEFiKinoiis.— In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "Native  American  trust 
land"  means  any  land  that— 

(A)  is  held  in  trust  by  the  United  SUtes 
for  Native  Americans: 

(B)  is  subject  to  restrictions  on  alienation 
imposed  by  the  United  States  on  Indian 
lands: 

(C)  is  owned  by  a  Regional  Corporation  or 
a  village  corporation,  as  such  terms  are  de- 
fined In  seciton  3(b)  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  n.S.C.  1602(b)): 
or 

(D)  is  on  any  Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  if 
such  land  is,  by  cultural  tradition,  commun- 
ally-owned land,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs. 

(2)  The  term  "Native  American"  means— 

(A)  an  Indian,  as  defined  in  section  4(a)  of 
the  Indian  Self-Detennination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b<a)); 

(B)  a  Native  Hawaiian,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  Health  Care 
Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-579:  102  SUt. 
2921); 

(C)  an  Alaska  Native,  within  the  meaning 
provided  for  the  term  "Native"  In  section 
3(b)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1602(b)):  and 

(D)  a  Pacific  Islander,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Native  American  Programs  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  2991  et  seq,). 


SIMON  (AND  DOMENICI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  451 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   SIMON  (for  himself  and   Mr. 
DoMENici)  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  73,  below  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC,  S33.  NOTICE  TO  LOCAL  AND  STATE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENOBS  or  ENROLLMENT 
CHANGES  DUE  TO  BASE  CLOSURES 
AND  REALIGNMENTS. 

(a)  Notice  Rbquirxd.- Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1  of  each  year  in  which  any  activities 
necessary  to  close  or  realign  a  military  in- 
stallation under  title  II  of  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Amendments  and  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  (Public  Law  100-526: 
102  Stat.  2627)  are  conducted,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  shall— 

(1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  identify  each 
local  educational  agency  that  will  experi- 
ence at  least  a  5  percent  increase  or  at  least 
a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
minor  dependents  of  members  of  the  Aimed 
Forces  and  minor  dependents  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense  en- 
rolled in  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  agency  during  the  next  academic  year 
(compared  with  the  number  of  such  depend- 
ents enrolled  in  such  schools  during  the  pre- 
ceding year)  as  a  result  of  the  closure  or  re- 
alignment of  a  military  installation  under 
that  Act;  and 


(2)  not  later  than  30  days  after  Identifying 
such  local  educational  agency,  transmit  a 
written  notice  of  the  schedule  for  the  clo- 
sure or  realignment  of  that  military  instal- 
lation to  such  local  educational  agency  and 
to  the  State  government  education  agency 
responsible  for  administering  State  govern- 
ment education  programs  Involving  that 
local  educational  agency. 


KERRY  AMENDMENT  NO.  452 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KERRY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 
On  page  240,  strike  section  831. 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
453 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   METZENBAUM   submitted   an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  3.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

-SEC.     .  DEFENSE  CONTRACT  AUDITORS. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  later  than 
September  30,  1990,  shall  increase  the 
number  of  full-time  personnel  employed  by 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  to  7,457, 
of  which  not  less  than  6,488  shall  t>e  audi- 
tors.". 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NOS.  454 
THROUGH  456 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     McCLURE     submitted     three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  454 

On  page  454,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Limitation  on  Disposal  op  Silver.— 
Any  disposition  of  silver  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  may  be  made  only  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  minting  coins  pur- 
suant to  subchapter  2  of  chapter  51  of  title 
31,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Amendment  No.  455 
On  page  454,  In  the  Uble  above  line  1, 
strike  out  the  Item  relating  to  silver. 

Amendment  No.  456 

On  page  38,  line  20,  insert  "(1)"  before 
"Section". 

On  page  40,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(2)  Section  2361  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended,  shall  not  apply  to  those 
projects  Included  under  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  Transaction  Fund  Account 
In  Public  Law  100-440. 


GLENN  AMENDMENT  NOS.  457 
AND  458 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GLEINN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  t>e  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  457 
On  page  248,  line  2,  strike  out  all  through 
line  12  on  page  258. 


Amendment  No.  458 
On    page    259,    line    12,    strike    out    aU 
through  line  18  on  page  260. 


GLENN  (AND  LEVTN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  459 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  1352,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  260,  line  19,  strike  out  aU 
through  line  11  on  page  266  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  844.  POST-EMPLOYMENT  RE8TllICnON& 

(a)  Section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  423)  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1)  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  a  comma  and  "except  as  pro- 
vided under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(1)  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  a  comma  and  "except  as  pro- 
vided under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)";  and 

(3)(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (i)  as  subsections  (d)  through  (j), 
respectively; 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (j) 
through  (n)  (as  designated  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section)  as  subsec- 
tions (1)  through  (p),  respectively; 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Recusal.— (1)  A  procurement  official 
and  a  competing  contractor  may  engage  In 
discussions  of  future  employment  or  busi- 
ness opportunity  otherwise  prohibited  by 
this  section  if,  prior  to  engaging  In  such  dis- 
cussions or  immediately  after  an  initial  con- 
tact for  the  limited  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  procurement  official  is  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section  and  Is  In- 
terested in  pursuing  such  discussions— 

"(A)  the  pr(x;urement  official  provides  his 
supervisor  with  a  formal  written  notice  of 
intent  to  disqualify  himself  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  performance  of  procurement 
functions  relating  to  contracts  of  the  com- 
peting contractor  for  any  period  during 
which  future  employment  opportunities  for 
such  procurement  official  have  not  been  re- 
jected by  either  the  procurement  official  or 
the  competing  contractor  and  a  reasonable 
period  thereafter  as  determined  by  the  des- 
ignated agency  ethics  official:  and 

"(B)  the  supervisor  of  the  procurement  of- 
ficial, after  consulUtion  with  the  designated 
agency  ethics  official  and  the  contracting 
officer  on  any  relevant  contract,  approves  in 
writing  the  recusal  of  the  procurement  offi- 
cial. 

"(2)  A  procurement  official  shall  promptly 
report  any  initial  contact  with  a  competing 
contractor  under  this  subsection  to  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  official."; 

(4)  In  subsection  (f)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (aK3)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting 
"knowingly"  after  "such  procurement 
shall": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  participate  personally  and  substan- 
tially in  the  performance  of  such  contract 
on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  or";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
f  oUowing  new  paragraph: 
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••(3)  participate  personally  and  subsian 
tially  In  the  performance  of  a  subcontract 
of  such  a  contract  on  behalf  of  any  subcon 
tractor  under  such  a  contractor.  If— 

"(A)  the  price  of  such  subcontract  is  in 
excess  of  $5,000,000  or  5  percent  of  the  con 
tract  price,  whichever  Is  less;  or 

•(B)  the  procurement  official  personally 
reviewed  or  approved  the  award  of  such  sub 
contract,":  and 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (ji  las  re 
designated  In  subsection  (a)<3)(A)  of  this 
section)  the  following  new  subsection: 

•  (k)  Ethics  Advice.  -(1)  An  employee  or 
former  employee  of  an  agency  may  request 
advice  from  the  appropriate  designated 
agency  ethics  official  as  to  whether  such 
employee  or  former  employee  Is  precluded 
by  this  section  from  participating  in  the 
performance  of  a  particular  contract  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  contractor  or  subcon 
tractor. 

••(2)  An  employee  or  former  employee  of 
an  agency  who  requests  advice  from  a  desig 
nated  agency  ethics  official  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  the  official  with 
aU  information  reasonably  available  to  the 
employee  or  former  employee  that  is  rele 
vant  to  a  determination  by  the  ethics  off  I 
clal  regarding  such  request. 

(3)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  a  designated  agency  ethics  official 
receives  a  request  for  advice  under  para 
graph  (1)  accompanied  by  the  information 
required  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  the  offi 
clal  shall  issue  a  written  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  employee  Is  precluded  by  this 
section  from  participating  in  the  perform 
ance  of  the  contract  at  issue. 

(4)  An  employee  or  former  employee  of 
an  agency  who  obtains  a  written  opinion 
from  a  designated  agency  ethics  official 
under  this  section  on  the  basis  of  the  com 
plete  disclosure  of  Information  required  by 
paragraph  (2)  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
penalty  under  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  the  employee  or  former  employee  rea 
sonably  relies  upon  such  opinion.". 

(b)  Section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C  423)  is 
further  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (e)  <as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (aH3)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (IKAKl)  by  striking  out 
"(c).  or  (e)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•(d).  or  (f)"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (IKBKii)  by  striking  out 
"(c).  or  (e)  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(d).  or  (f)": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  by  striking  out 
(c).  or  (e)"  and  Inserting  in   lieu  thereof 

"(d).  or  (f) ": 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3XA)  by  striking  out 
"(c).  or  (e)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

(d).  or  (f)";  and 

(E)  in  paragraph  (7)(B)(U)  by  striking  out 
subsection  (m)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there 

of  "subsection  (o)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (aK3)  of  this  section)  by  striking 
out  "sutjsectlon  (m)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (o) "; 

(3)  in  subsection  (h)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (aH 3)  of  his  section)— 

(A)  In  paragraph  a)  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (e)": 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  (b) 
or  (c)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)  or 
(d)";  and 

(C)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  (h) 
and  (i)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(D 
and  (J)": 

(4)  In  subsection  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (aX3)  of  this  section)  by  striking 
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out  "(c).  or  (e)' 
"(d).  or  (f)": 

(5)  In  subjection  (J Ml)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (aM3)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  sulwection  (n)"  tmd 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (p)": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (m)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (o)" 
and 

(6)  in  subsection  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)(3)(B)  of  this  section  )- 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

subsections  (b).  (O.  and  (k);  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  <bi"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (b).  (o. 
and  (kV;  and 

(ID  by  striking  out  "(c)  or  (e) '  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(d).  or  (f)". 

(c)  Section  2397a(aK6)  of  title  10  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(6)  The  term  procurement  function'  in- 
cludes, with  respect  to  a  contract,  any  func 
tion  relating  to— 

(A)  the  administalion  of  the  contract: 
"(B)  the  approval  of  changes  in  the  con- 
tract. 

(Ci  quality  aissurance.  operational  and 
developmental  testing,  the  approval  of  pay 
ment.  or  auditing  under  the  contract:  or 

■(D)  the  management  of  the  procurement 
program.". 

(d)  No  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulatory  Council  shall  pre 
scribe  regulations  implementing  the  amend 
ments  made  by  this  section  to  the  provisions 
of  section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro 
curement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  423). 


GLENN  AMENDMENT  NOS.  460 
THROUGH  464 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GLENN  submitted  five  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  460 
On    page    266.    line     12.    strike    out    all 
through  the  matter  before  line  4  on  page 
267 

Amendment  No.  461 

On  page  444.  line  3.  strike  out  all  through 
line  3  on  page  448. 

On  page  448.  line  4.  strike  out    3143"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    3142". 

On  page  449.  line  13.  strike  out  "3144"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3143". 

On  page  444,  line  3.  strike  out  all  through 
line  3  on  page  448. 

On  page  448,  line  4.  strike  out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3142."". 

On  page  449,  line  13.  strike  out 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3143". 


3143"  and 


3144"  and 


Amendment  No.  462 
On    page   450.    betwen    lines    13    and    14. 
insert  the  following: 

SW   3144.  CLOSIRES  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
DEFENSE  Nl'CLEAR  FACILITlEa. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  not  re- 
quired— 

(1)  to  cease  production  at  the  Peed  Mate- 
rials Production  Center  (FMPC).  Femald. 
Ohio,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1990: 

(2)  to  initiate  or  complete  a  transition 
from  the  manufacture  of  depleted  uranium 
metal  at  such  center  to  acquisition  from  do- 


mestic commercial  producers  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  begiiming  in  fiscal  year  1900:  or 

(3)  to  submit  an  implementation  plan  for 
such  transition. 

Amendment  No.  463 
On   page   450.   l>etween   lines    13   and    14. 
insert  the  following: 

SEt  3U&.  REPORTS  IN  CO.NNECTION  WITH  CU>- 
Sl'RES  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  FACILITIES. 

(a)  Training  and  Job  Placement  Services 
Plan —Not  later  than  90  days  before  a  De 
partment  of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facility 
(as  defined  in  section  318  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2286g))  Is 
closed,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  must  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  containing  a  discussion 
of  how  the  Secretary  plans  to  guarantee 
that  employees  at  such  facility  are  fur 
nlshed  training  and  Job  placement  services 
necessary  to  enable  the  employees  to  seek 
employment  in  the  remediation  and  cleanup 
effort  at  the  facility  upon  the  closure  of 
such  facility. 

(b)  CLOstjRE  Report.— Upon  closing  tmy 
Department  of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facil- 
ity, the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  containing— 

( 1 )  a  complete  survey  of  environmental 
problems  at  the  facility: 

(2)  budget  quality  data  indicating  the  cost 
of  returning  the  facility  to  an  environmen 
tally  safe  multi-use  condition:  and 

(3)  a  discussion  of  the  cost  of  environmen- 
tal cleanup  at  the  facility  and  the  proposed 
schedule  for  the  cleanup. 

Amendment  No.  464 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SE(  S17.  REPORTS  ON  THE  MANPOWER  REQl'IREO 
TO  CONTROL  THE  TRANSFER  OF  MIS- 
SILE TECHNOI-OCY  AND  CERTAIN 
WEAPONS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  National  Depense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989 —Section  901(c)  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"February  1.  1988,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991.". 

(b)  Report  on  Manpower  Required  to  Im- 
plement Export  Controls  on  Certain 
Weapons  Transfers.- (1)  Not  later  than 
February  1.  1990.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report— 

(A)  identifying  the  role  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  Implementing  export  controls 
on  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weap- 
ons: 

(B)  describing  the  number  and  skills  of 
personnel  currently  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  perform  this  role;  and 

(C)  assessing  the  adequacy  of  these  re- 
sources for  the  effective  performance  of  this 
role. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  identify  the  total  number  of  current 
Department  of  Defense  full-time  employees 
or  military  personnel  and  the  grades  of  such 
personnel,  required  to  carry  out  each  of  the 
following  activities  of  the  Department  in 
implementing  export  controls  on  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons: 

(A)  Review  of  private-sector  export  license 
appll(»tlons  and  govemment-to-govemment 
cooperative  activities. 

(B)  Intelligence  analysis  and  activities. 
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(C)  Policy  coordination. 

(D)  International  liaison  activity. 

(E)  Technology  security  operations. 
(P)  Technical  review. 

(3)  The  report  shall  include  the  Secre- 
tary's assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  staff- 
ing In  each  of  the  categories  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F)  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  shall  make  recommendations 
concerning  measures,  including  legislation  If 
necessary,  to  eliminate  any  identified  staff- 
ing deficiencies  and  to  improve  intermgency 
coordination  with  respect  to  implementing 
export  controls  on  nuclear,  chemical,  and  bi- 
ological weapons. 
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HEFLIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  465 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HEFLIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  section: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT 

TO    accidental    launch    PBOTEC- 
■noN. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  developing 
technologies  to  defend  the  United  States 
from  a  possible  ballistic  missile  attack,  be  It 
deliberate  or  accldentlal; 

Technological  advances  in  interceptors, 
sensors,  and  command,  control  and  commu- 
nications have  been  achieved  and  key  ele- 
ments of  the  SDI  program  have  recently 
been  combined  to  form  the  basic  architec- 
ture for  a  possible  Phase  I  defense  system  to 
defend  the  United  States  against  ballistic 
missile  attack; 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  the  world's 
only  operational  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  and  has  deployed  such  a  system  in 
the  Moscow  area; 

There  exists  significant  asymmetries  in 
United  States  and  Soviet  anti-b&llistic  mis- 
sile (ABM)  production  and  capabilities  and 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  counter  a 
Soviet  deployment  of  a  nationwide  or  more 
limited  ABM  system; 

Ground-based  elements  and  their  associat- 
ed adjuncts  and  technologies  represent  the 
most  mature  technologies  within  the  SDI 
program  and  should  therefore  receive  prior- 
ity by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Orga- 
nization; 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  to  the 
1972  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  Treaty; 

There  have  been  several  accidents  involv- 
ing ballistic  missiles,  including  the  loss  of  a 
submarine  of  the  Soviet  Union  due  to  inad- 
vertent missUe  Ignition  and  the  Inadvertent 
landing  In  China  of  a  test  missile  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

The  continued  proliferation  of  offensive 
ballistic  missile  forces  by  non-supert>ower 
countries  hostile  to  the  United  States  and 
our  aUles  raises  the  possibility  of  future  nu- 
clear threats; 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
direct  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Orga- 
nization to  give  priority  to  the  development 
of  technologies  and  systems  for  a  system  ca- 
pable of  protecting  the  United  States  from 
the  accidental  launch  of  a  strategic  ballistic 
missile  against  the  continental  United 
SUtes; 

(2)  that  such  development  of  an  acciden- 
tal launch  protection  system  should  be  car- 
ried out  with  an  objective  of  ensuring  that 
such  system  Is  in  compliance  with  the  1972 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty:  and 


(3)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
submit  to  Congress  forthwith  the  report  on 
the  status  of  planning  for  development  of  a 
deployment  option  for  such  an  accidental 
launch  protection  system  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 224(c)  of  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law 
100-456;  102  SUt.  1943).  " 


LOTT  AMENDMENT  NO.  466 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  LOTT  submitted  an  amendment 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 

bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 
On  page  293,  between  lines  13  and   14, 

insert  the  following: 

SEC.  »I7.  REPORT  ON  SERVING  CATFISH  IN  MILI- 
TARY DINING  FACILmES. 

(a)  Report  Required.— Not  later  than 
March  1,  1990.  the  Secretary  of  E>efense 
shall  submit  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  adding  catfish  to  the 
menus  of  dining  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

(b)  Considerations.- In  determining  the 
desirability  of  adding  catfish  to  the  menus 
of  such  dining  facilities,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  Increasing  popularity  of  catfish 
as  food  and  the  nutritional  value  of  catfish. 


KERRY  AMENDMENT  NO.  467 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KERRY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec,  .  Drug  War  Funding.— Of  the  unob- 
ligated balances  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense accounts  authorized  under  this  Act  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989,  make 
$1,700,000,000  available  for  transfer  to  fully 
fund  Public  Law  100-690,  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  in  fiscal  year  1990. 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  468 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  WALLOP  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  de- 
cision on  the  decontrol  of  certain  personal 
computers  announced  on  July  18,  1989,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  be  sus- 
pended for  sixty  days  to  allow  for  the  com- 
pletion of  an  interagency  review  involving 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  and  the  President's 
Science  Advisor  of  the  foreign  availability 
assessment  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  supporting  such  decision. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  469 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,) 


submitted  an 
to  be  proposed 
1352,  supra,  as 


Mr.       KENNEDY 
amendment  intended 
by  him  to  the  bill  S 
follows: 

On  page  448.  strike  Sec.  3143  and  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC      .  NUCLEAB  TEST  BAN  READINESS  PROGBAM. 

Section  1436  of  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  Fiscal   Year   1989  (public  Law 


100-456;  102  Stat.  2075;  42  VS.C.  2121  is 
amended  in  subsection  (c),  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph— 

"(4)  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  alter- 
ations in  existing  nuclear  weapon  stockpile 
designs  that  would  facilitate  their  future  ad- 
aptation to  new  delivery  sjrstems  deployed 
under  a  low-threshold  or  comprehensive 
test  ban  agreement." 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  470 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  and  Mr.  Adams)  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  IX,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  .  TECHNICAL  ASPECTS  OF  NUCLEAR  WAR- 
HEAD DISMANTLEMENT  AND  FISSILE 
MATERIAL  MONfTORING. 

(a)  In  General.- The  Congress  urges  the 
President  to  seek  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  United  States-Soviet  working  group  of 
tectinlcal  experts  to  examine— 

(1)  technical  aspects  of  United  States- 
Soviet  nuclear  warhead  dismantlement  as  a 
potential  means  of  assuring  future  nuclear 
arms  reductions,  and 

(2)  on-site  monitoring  techniques  and  in- 
spection arrangements  which  might  be  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  national  techni- 
cal means  to  verify  compliance  with  an 
international  cutoff  in  the  production  of  fis- 
sile materials  for  nuclear  weapons  purposes 
in  the  event  that  such  an  agreement  is  nego- 
tiated in  the  future. 

(b)  Report.— The  President  shaU  prepare 
a  report  for  the  Congress  on— 

(1)  the  tectinlcal  aspects  of  United  States- 
Soviet  nuclear  warhead  dismantlement  as  a 
means  of  assuring  future  nuclear  arms  re- 
ductions, and 

(2)  the  full  range  of  on-site  monitoring 
techniques  and  inspection  arrangements 
that  might  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
national  technical  means  to  verify  compli- 
ance with  an  international  cutoff  In  the  pro- 
duction of  fissile  materials  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons purposes  In  the  event  that  such  an 
agreement  is  negotiated  in  the  future. 

(c)  Preparation  and  SimMissioN  op 
Report.— The  report  shall  be  submitted  in 
both  classified  and  unclassified  form  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  no 
later  than  April  30,  1990.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare this  report,  the  President  sliall  estab- 
lish a  United  States  tectinlcal  working 
group  on  nuclear  warhead  dismantlement 
and  monitoring  of  fissUe  material  produc- 
tion. 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO,  471 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gleitn,  and  Mr.  Wistb)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  414.  line  11.  insert   '.  Including 
site  preparation."  after  "construction". 


COHEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  472 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,) 
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Mr.  COHEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows; 

At  an  approprtale  place.  Insert  the  follow 
Ing  new  section; 

9EC.        SiaUSE  or  THE  8KNATE  ON  PWK  IREMENT 
OF  B-2  AIRCRAFT 

(a)  PiifDiHGS.— The  Senate  makes  the  fol 
lowing  findings; 

(1)  Over  the  past  decade  the  United  SUtes 
has  devoted  significant  resources  to  the 
strategic  l)omber  force.  Including  significant 
upgrades  to  B-52  bombers,  and  the  re 
search,  development,  and  procurement  of  B 

1  bombers  and  air-launched  cruise  missiles. 

(2)  Of  the  »167  billion  (then-year  dollars) 
appropriated  from  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1989  for  research  and  development  of  and 
Investment  In  strategic  offensive  and  defen 
sive  forces,  nearly  one-half  <46  percent)  has 
been  devoted  to  the  strategic  bomber  force 

(3)  The  current  five-year  defense  plan  pre 
sumes  that  a  slmUar  share  of  the  total 
spending  for  research  and  development  of 
and  investment  in  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  forces  will  be  devoted  to  the  stra 
tegic  bomber  force. 

(4)  The  Department  of  Defense  currently 
estimates  that  the  acquisition  cost  for  a 
force  of  132  &-2  aircraft  wUl  be  $70.2  billion 
(then-year  doUars).  and  this  estimate  is  pre 
mlsed  on  several  assumptions,  including  the 
achievement  of  cost- reduction  mitlatives. 
not  aU  of  which  have  been  contracted  for 

yet. 

(5)  The  lifecycle  cost*  for  a  force  of  132  B 

2  aircraft  would  be  significantly  higher  than 
this  acquisition  cost  estmiate  of  $70  2  billion 
(then- year  doUars). 

(8)  Congress  has  approved  funds  for  the 
low-rate  initial  production  of  B  2  aircraft, 
but  has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  provide 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  an  operational 
force  of  B-2  aircraft. 

(7)  If,  In  the  future,  the  United  States 
makes  a  decision  to  acquire  an  operational 
force  of  B-2  aircraft,  the  funds  available  for 
other  mUltary  programs  will  necessarily  be 
reduced. 

(8)  Fiscal  year  1990  will  constitute  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  of  real  decline  in  the 
amount  appropriated  for  budget  function 
050  (National  Security): 

(9)  Efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  which  are  Imperative  for  the  eco 
nomlc  well-being  of  the  United  SUtes.  will 
continue  for  the  foreseeable  future  to  re 
quire  limits  on  all  discretionary  Federal 
spending.  Including  defense  spending 

(10)  The  constrainU  on  the  defense 
budget  makes  it  essential  that  the  Nation  s 
defense  priorities  be  carefully  anlayzed  so  as 
to  properly  fund  the  Armed  Forces,  includ 
Ing  the  various  elements  of  the  Nations 
strategic  forces. 

(b)  Smsi  or  thx  SDiAT«.-In  light  of  the 
findings  in  subsection  (a),  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that; 

(1)  It  Is  not  prudent  or  possible  at  the 
present  time  to  commit  to  the  procurement 
of  an  operational  force  of  B-2  aircraft 

(2)  The  contingent  authorization  of  funds 
In  this  Act  for  the  low-rate  linltlal  produc 
tlon  of  the  B-2  aircraft  does  not  constitute  a 
commitment  or  express  an  Intent  by  the 
Senate  to  support  the  procurement  of  an 
operational  force  of  B-2  aircraft,  to  provide 
funding  for  rate  production  for  the  B-2.  or 
to  approve  a  multlyear  procurement. 

(3)  Prior  to  making  a  conunltment  to  pro- 
cure an  operational  force  of  B-2  aircraft, 
the  Congress  and  the  President  should  care 
fully  consider  the  feaslbUity  and  desirability 
of: 
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(A)  structuring  the  strategic  bomber  force 
in  such  a  manner  that  primary  reliance 
would  t)e  placed  upon  bombers  carrying 
cruise-missiles  rather  than  bombers  having 
strictly  a  penetrating  role; 

(B)  pursuing  options  for  the  procurement 
of  significantly  fewer  than  132  B-2  aircraft, 
in  the  event  that  a  decision  \s  made  In  the 
future  to  pr(x:ure  an  operational  force  of  B- 
2  aircraft,  in  order  to  reduce  the  total  acqui 
sition  and  lifecycle  cost  of  the  B-2  program 


COHEN  (AND  LEVIN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  473 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  219.  line  18.  strike  out  3year 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '^-year 
period" 

On  page  220,  line  7.  strike  out  "30  per 
cent  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  20  per- 
cent" 

On  page  220.  line  15.  strike  out  3  year 
period"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  2  year 
period" 

DOMENICI  (AND  BINGAMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  474 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    DOMENICI    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  of  part  C  of  title  XXXI  of  divi 
sion  C  (page  421.  line  1  through  page  443. 
line  5 1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow 
ing 

Part  C    Defense  Energy  Technology 

Transfer 
Section  1   This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  Department  of  Energy  National  Com 
petltiveness    Technology    Transfer    Act    of 
1989 

"FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  2  (ai  Findings. -Congress  finds 
that 

(1)  technology  advancement  is  a  key 
component  in  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  industrial  economy,  and  a  strong  in 
dustrlal  base  Is  an  essential  element  of  the 
security  of  this. 

(2)  there  is  a  need  to  enhance  United 
States  competitiveness  in  both  domestic  and 
international  markets; 

■(3>  Innovation  and  the  rapid  application 
of  new  technology  are  assuming  a  more  sig- 
nificant role  in  near  term  marketplace  suc- 
cess; 

(4)  the  Department  of  Energy's  laborato- 
ries and  other  facilities  have  outstanding  ca- 
pabilities In  a  variety  of  advanced  technol- 
ogies and  skilled  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  who  could  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  posture  of  United  States  indus- 
try in  International  competition; 

■•(5)  Improved  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tive arrangements  k)etween  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  facilities  and  the  U.S.  pri- 
vate sector,  consistent  with  the  program 
missions  at  those  facilities,  particularly  the 
national  security  functions  Involved  in 
atomic  energy  defense  activities,  would  con 
tribute  to  our  national  well-being:  and 

"(8)  more  effective  cooperation  between 
those  Department  of  Energy  facilities  and 
the   private  sector   is  required   to  provide 


speed  and  certainty  In  the  technology  trans- 
fer process. 

(b)  PtJRPOSES.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to— 

(1)  enhance  United  States  national  secu 
rlty  by  esUbllshlng  a  national  competitive- 
ness mission  for  certain  Department  of 
Energy  facilities  In  order  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities to  utilize  the  technologies  and  capa- 
bilities residing  In  those  facilities  for  the 
United  States  to  enhance  Its  competitive- 
ness: and 

"(2)  enhance  collaboration  between  uni- 
versities, the  private  sector,  and  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  so  as  to  foster 
the  development  of  technologies  in  areas  of 
significant  economic  potential. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  term— 

(a)  Facility'  means  the  following  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Installations,  respectively; 

"(1)  Lawrence-Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory; 

"(2)  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory: 

(3)  Sandla  National  Laboratory: 

(4)  Idaho  National  Engineering  Lalwra- 
tory. 

(5)  any  other  laboratory  primarily  en- 
gaged in  atomic  energy  defense  activities; 
and 

"(6)  any  other  laboratory  that  are  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  are  managed  under  a  contract  that 
Includes  the  provisions  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion 4(a)(5)  of  this  Act  and  any  future  gov- 
ernment-owned, contractor-operated  facili- 
ties established  as  Department  of  Energy 
multipurpose  laboratories  or  program-dedi- 
cated lalwratorles;  except  that  term  does 
not  include  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  lab- 
oratories or  contractors  performing  work 
covered  under  Executive  Order  12344,  as 
codified  In  42  U.S.C.  7158. 

(b)  Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

■(c)  Contract'  means  a  prime  contract  t)e- 
tween  the  United  SUtes,  represented  by  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and  a  contractor  to 
manage  and  operate  a  facility. 

•(d)  Contracting  party'  means.  In  the  case 
of  a  government-owned,  contractor-operated 
facility,  the  contractor-manager  of  the  facil- 
ity, and.  In  the  c»se  of  a  government-owned, 
government-operated  facility,  the  director 
of  the  facility. 

"(e)  Cooperative  arrangement'  means  a 
written  agreement  between  a  contracting 
party  and  one  or  more  collaborative  parties, 
under  which  the  contracting  party,  acting 
under  his  contract,  provides  personnel,  serv- 
ices, equipment,  or  other  resources  for  the 
conduct  of  specified  developmental  or  ad- 
vanced work  to  assist  In  creating  products  of 
potential  commercial  value.  A  federal  de- 
partment or  agency  may  be  a  party  to  such 
an  arrangement: 

(f )  Collaborative  party'  means  a  party  to 
a  cooperative  arrangement  other  than  a 
Federal  department  or  agency  or  any  of 
their  contractors  or  sut)contractors  acting  In 
furtherance  of  their  contractual  undertak- 
ings to  the  Federal  entitles. 

•(g)  'Program  mission'  means  the  work 
and  services  constituting  the  entire  scope  of 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  contracting 
party  under  the  contract,  excluding  the  na- 
tional competitiveness  mission. 

•(h)  'National  competitiveness  mission' 
means  the  contractor-manager's  activities 
under  the  contract  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

(1)  Intellectual  property'  means  patents, 
trademarks,  copyrights,  mask  works,  trade 
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secrets,    and    other    forms    of   comparable 
property  rights  protected  by  law. 

"(J)  'Technical  daU'  means  recorded  infor- 
mation, regardless  of  form  or  characteristic 
of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature,  excluding 
computer  software. 

"(k)  Computer  software'  means  recorded 
Information,  regardless  of  form  or  media  on 
which  It  may  be  recorded,  comprising  com- 
puter programs  or  documentation  thereof. 

"(1)  Unlimited  rights'  means  the  right  of 
the  Government  to  use,  disclose,  reproduce, 
prepare  derivative  works,  distribute  copies 
of  the  public,  and  perform  publicly,  in  any 
manner  and  for  any  purpose,  and  to  have  or 
permit  others  to  do  so. 

"Sec.  4.  Nationai.  CoMpmrivmEss  Mis- 
sion.— 

"(a)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall: 

"(1)  review  all  existing  laws,  regulations, 
policy  guidelines,  orders,  directives  and  ad- 
ministrative processes  associated  with  the 
Department's  ability  to  achieve  the  piupose 
of  this  Act: 

"(2)  confer  with  represenUtives  of  United 
SUtes  Industry  and  labor,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  contracting  parties  respecting 
effective  implemenUtlon  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  advise  the  Congress  of  any  existing 
legal  obstacles  interfering  with  the  Depart- 
ment's ability  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  and  make  pertinent  recommendations; 

"(4)  formulate  and  put  into  effect  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  policy  guidelines,  proce- 
dures, and  supporting  regulations  to  effec- 
tuate the  purpose  of  this  Act,  including: 

"(A)  a  procedure  for  assuring  that  pro- 
posed cooperative  arrangements  are  re- 
viewed and  concurred  in,  required  to  be 
modified,  or  rejected  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee  within  60  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee  of  the  proposed 
arrangement.  In  any  case  under  such  proce- 
dure In  which  the  Secretary  disapproves  or 
requires  the  modification  of  any  proposed 
cooperative  arrangement  submitted  imder 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  writ- 
ten explanation  of  such  disapproval  or 
modification  to  the  contracting  party  of  the 
facility  concerned  within  60  days  after  such 
submission.  If  such  action  is  not  taken 
within  this  60-day  period,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  United  SUtes  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  reason  such 
action  was  not  taken: 

"(B)  requirements  to  avoid  conflicts  of  in- 
terests, and  to  govern  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment funds  for  a  receipt  of  funds,  due  to  the 
national  competitiveness  mission;  and 

"(C)  any  other  requlremenU  related  to 
the  principles  sUted  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section:  and 

"(5)  negotiate  with  each  contracting  party 
appropriate  contract  provisions  that  refer  to 
this  Act,  esUblish  the  concept  of  coopera- 
tive arrangements  as  a  mission  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  describe  the  respective  obliga- 
tions and  responsibility  of  the  government 
and  the  contracting  party  with  respect  to 
the  national  competitiveness  mission. 

"(b)  In  taking  the  steps  provided  for  in 
subsections  (aK4)  and  (aH5)  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  be  guided  by  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

"'( 1 )  The  national  competitiveness  mission 
shall  not  interfere  with  any  national  securi- 
ty mission  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  shall  be  complementary  to  and  support- 
ive of  the  program  missions  at  the  facility, 
and  In  the  overaU  best  interests  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 
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"(2)  Classified  information  and  unclassi- 
fied sensitive  information  (as  defined  imder 
section  148  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
19M.  as  amended)  protected  by  law  or  regu- 
lations shall  be  safeguarded. 

"(3)  The  Secretary's  management  author- 
ity and  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  fa- 
cility and  the  conduct  of  activities  under  the 
contract  for  the  operation  of  the  facility 
shall  not  be  diminished. 

"(4)  The  national  competitiveness  mission 
shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that— 

"(A)  provides  fairness  of  opportunity  to 
participate  to  entities  in  the  United  SUtes 
private  sector  and  for  a  fair  return  on  the 
taxpayer's  Investment;  and 

"(B)  Includes  consideration  of  small  busi- 
ness firms  and  universities. 

"(SKA)  The  benefits  of  technology  trans- 
fer resulting  from  the  national  competitive- 
ness mission  shall  accrue  to  United  SUtes 
industry. 

"(B)  In  accordance  with  the  principles  In 
paragraphs  (2),  (4)  and  (5)(A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, entities  that  are  owned,  controlled  or 
donUnated  by  a  foreign  govermnent  or  for- 
eign entity  shall  be  separately  considered  in 
light  of  the  objective  of  this  Act  to  improve 
United  SUtes  competitiveness  and  of  na- 
tional security.  In  addition,  agreemente  with 
such  foreign  entitles  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration whether  or  not  the  associated  for- 
eign government  permits  United  SUtes 
agencies,  organizations,  or  other  persons  to 
enter  into  competitive  arrangements  and  li- 
censing agreements  with  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  other  persons  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shaU  esUbllsh  an  ex- 
plicit policy  and  procedures  to  govern  the 
contracting  party's  use  of  Government  re- 
sources for  the  national  competitiveness 
mission,  royalties  or  other  income  from  li- 
censing agreements,  and  receipts  of  funds 
by  reasons  of  cooperative  arrangemente,  as 
well  as  the  maintenance  of  books  and 
records. 

"(7)  March-in  rights  shall  be  provided.  In 
the  same  manner  as  provided  under  section 
203  of  title  35,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  intel- 
lectual property  acquired  by  the  contracting 
party,  collaborative  party  or  their  succes- 
sors-in-interest  to  assure  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  technology  developed  under  coopera- 
tive arrangements. 

"(c)  Beginning  promptly  after  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  luttional  competitiveness  mission 
in  a  contract,  and  continuing  thereafter 
during  the  course  of  the  national  competi- 
tiveness mission,  designees  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  contracting  party  or  his  represenU- 
tive  shall  periodically  confer  to  discuss: 

"(1)  potential  projects  for  cooperative  ar- 
rangements; 

"(2)  terms  and  conditions  in  cooperative 
arrangemenU; 

"(3)  specification  of  particular  Inventions 
and  specific  technical  daU  or  computer  soft- 
ware provided  for  In  section  5  of  this  Act- 
and 

"(4)  progress  and  problem  areas  associated 
with  potential  or  actual  cooperative  ar- 
rangements. 

"Sac.  5.  Pahticular  Invknttons  and  Spe- 
cific TicRmcAL  Data  oh  Computer  Soft- 


WAKK.— 

"(a)  Beginning  after  the  inclusion  in  a 
contract  of  the  national  competitiveness 
mission,  each  contemplated  cooperative  ar- 
rangement shall  identify  in  writing: 

"(1)  any  particular  inventions,  conceived 
or  first  actually  reduced  to  practice  by  the 
contracting  party  in  the  performance  of 
program  missions  under  its  contract,  pro- 
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posed  for  use  In  the  contemplated  coopera- 
tive arrangement;  and 

"(2)  any  specific  technical  daU  or  comput- 
er software  determined  to  have  near-term 
commercial  value,  first  produced  by  the  con- 
tracting party  in  the  performance  of  prx>- 
gram  missions  under  iU  contract,  proposed 
for  use  in  the  contemplated  cooperative  ar- 
rangement. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  this  Act  U  incon- 
sistent with  any  of  the  provisions  of  35 
U.S.C.  200  et.  seq.,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
take  precedence. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  any  inventions  con- 
ceived or  first  actually  reduced  to  practice 
by  the  contracting  party  In  the  course  of  or 
under  its  contract  to  manage  and  operate 
the  facilities: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  section  162  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  VS.C.  2182) 
section  9  of  the  Federal  Non-Nuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5908),  or  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  shaU  dispose  of  the  title 
to  an  invention  made  by  a  contracting  party 
in  the  same  manner  as  applied  to  small  busi- 
ness and  nonprofit  organizations  under 
chapter  18  of  title  35,  United  SUtes  Code 
and  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

"(2)(A)  Whenever  a  contracting  party 
makes  an  invention  to  which  the  Secretary 
has  determined  (at  the  time  of  contracting 
for  the  management  and  operation  of  the 
facility)  to  retain  title  for  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances under  section  202(aXU)  of  title 
35,  United  SUtes  Code,  title  to  the  inven- 
tion ShaU  be  retained  by  the  Government 
unless  the  facility  at  which  the  invention  is 
made  requests  title  to  the  invention  and  the 
Secretary  does  not  notify  the  contracting 
party  of  the  facility  within  ninety  days  after 
receipt  of  the  request  that  the  InvenUon  Is 
covered  by  a  determination  under  section 
202(a>(il)  of  title  35.  United  SUtes  Code  or 
has  been  classified  or  has  been  designated 
sensitive  technical  information  as  author- 
ized by  section  148  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  and  that  rejection  of  the  re- 
quest. In  whole  or  In  part,  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes.  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  matters  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (C). 

"(B)  Whenever  a  contracting  party  makes 
an  invention  to  which  the  Secretary  has  de- 
termined (at  the  time  of  contracting  for  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  facility) 
to  retain  tlUe  because  the  invention  Is  made 
in  the  course  of  or  under  a  funding  agree- 
ment described  tn  section  202(aKlv)  of  title 
35.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  title  to  the  In- 
vention shall  be  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment unless  the  director  of  the  facility  at 
which  the  invention  is  made  requests  title 
and  the  Secretary  does  not  notify  the  direc- 
tor of  the  facility  within  ninety  days  after 
receipt  of  the  request  that  the  Invention  U 
covered  by  a  determination  under  subsec- 
tion  202(aKlv)   of   tlUe   35,   United   SUtes 
Code,  or  has  been  classified  or  has  been  des- 
ignated sensitive  technical  information  as 
authorized  by  Uw  or  regulation,  and  that 
rejection  of  the  request,  in  whole  or  in  part 
U  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 
taking  Into  consideraUon  the  matters  set 
forth  in  subparagr^h  (C). 

"(C)  In  determining  whether  to  waive  any 
or  aU  of  the  righU  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
an  invention  or  discovery  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest submitted  in  accordance  with  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shaU  consider 
whether  any  such  waiver  either  will  result 
In— 

"'(I)  the  compromise  of  the  national  securi- 
ty; 
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■•(11)  the  release  to  unauthorized  persons 
of  sensitive  technical  Information  (whether 
classified  or  unclassified)  under  any  pro 
^ram  or  activity  for  which  dissemination  is 
controlled  under  Federal  law:  or 

••(lii)  an  organizational  conflict  of  interest 
contemplated  by  Federal  statutes  and  regu 
latlons;  or  will  adversely  affect  the  oper 
ation  of  any  other  program  or  activity  con 
ducted  at  any  facility.  The  Secretary  may 
not  use  export  control  statutes  or  regula 
tions  as  the  sole  basis  for  refusing  a  request 
for  title  to  an  Invention. 

(D)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  notify  the 
contracting  party  that  has  requested  title  to 
an  Invention  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
the  contracting  party  shall  have  the  right  to 
title  to  the  Invention  under  the  Govern 
ment-wlde  contractor  patentable  ownership 
provisions  of  chapter  18  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code. 

■■(d)  With  respect  to  specific  technical 
data  or  computer  software  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  which  the  contracting 
party  identifies  as  having  near  term  com 
merclal  value  with  agreement  by  the  Secre 
tary.  the  cooperative  arrangement  may  pro 
vide  Intellectual  property  rights  to  the  tech 
nical  data  or  computer  software  and  that 
the  technical  data  or  computer  software 
shall  not  be  disclosed  to  or  reproduced  for 
any  third  party  by  the  Government  (except 
for  third  parties  to  which  the  Government 
decides  it  must  disclose  the  technical  data 
or  computer  software  on  a  restricted  basis 
for  national  security  purposes,  or  for 
health,  safety  and  environmental  purposes), 
the  contracting  party  and  all  collaborative 
parties  to  the  arrangement,  for  a  period  of 
up  to  five  years  after  termination  of  the 
work  performed  under  the  arrangement. 
Thereafter,  or  upon  permission  of  the  par 
ties,  the  Government  shall  have  unlimited 
rights  to  such  intellectual  property  and 
technical  data  or  computer  software. 

■•(e)  Notwithstanding  any  grant  of  rights 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Government  shall  have  a  nonexclusive, 
nontransferable,  irrevocable,  paid-up  li- 
cense, to  practice  or  have  practiced  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  throughout  the 
world,  to  such  Inventions,  to  use  or  have 
used  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world  such  technical  data  or 
computer  software,  and  to  disclose  or  repro 
duce  such  technical  data  or  computer  soft- 
ware as  set  forth  in  sul»sectlon  (d). 

■Sbc.  6.  CooPKHATivi  Arrancemknts.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  provision  of  any  other  law  to 
the  contrary— 

■•(a)  the  rights  to  any  Inventions  conceived 
or  first  actually  reduced  to  practice  by  a  col 
laboratlng  party  in  performing  under  a  co- 
operative arrangement  shall  t)e  agreed  to  by 
the  parties  to  the  arrangement,  subject  to 
the  Government's  nonexclusive,  nontrans- 
ferable, irrevocable,  paid-up  license,  to  prac- 
tice or  have  practiced  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes  throughout  the  world,  to  that 
invention. 

■•(b)  Technical  or  computer  software  data 
first  produced  In  the  performance  of  a  coop- 
erative arrangement  which  the  contracting 
party  Identifies  as  having  near-term  com- 
mercial value  with  agreement  by  the  Secre- 
tary, may  be  protected  by  an  Intellectual 
property  right  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  to 
or  reproduced  for  any  third  party  by  the 
Government  (except  for  third  parties  to 
which  the  Government  decides  it  must  dls 
close  the  technical  daU  on  a  restricted  basis 
for  national  security  purposes,  or  for 
health,    safety,     and    environmental     pur- 


poses), the  contracting  party,  and  all  col- 
laborative parties  to  the  arrangement,  with- 
out the  express  written  permission  of  all 
parties  to  the  arrangement,  for  a  period  of 
up  to  five  years  after  termination  of  the 
work  performed  under  the  arrangement 
subject  to  the  Government's  nonexclusive, 
nontransferable.  Irrevocable,  paid-up  li- 
cense, to  use  or  have  used  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  throughout  the  world, 
.such  intellectual  property  smd  to  disclose  or 
reproduce  the  intellectual  property  as  set 
forth  in  this  subsection.  Thereafter,  or  upon 
permission  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement, 
the  Government  shall  have  unlimited  rights 
to  the  Intellectual  property  and  technical 
data  or  computer  software. 

■(c)  Technical  data  or  computer  software 
in  which"  collaborating  parties  have  rights 
shall  be  accorded  appropriate  confidential- 
ity. 

Sec.  7  Oversight. -The  Secretary,  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
conduct  periodic  audits  of  activities  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Ljability— Except  as  provided  in 
title  28.  U->.ted  States  Code,  section  1498. 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  contract 
ing  parties  or  any  of  their  officers,  employ- 
ees, or  agents  shall  be  liable  for  the  use  or 
manufacture  of  an  invention  covered  by  a 
patent  acquired  under  this  Act  nor  for  the 
infringement  of  any  copyright  or  certificate 
of  plant  variety  protection  acquired  under 
this  Act. 

'Sec.  9.  Regulations.— 
(a)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
prescril)e  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  prescribing 
such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  public  comment  on 
proposed  regulations. 

■lb I  Before  the  Secretary  issues  regula- 
tions under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Office  of  Procurement 
Policy  for  review  of  such  regulations  for 
consistency  with  this  Act. 

■■(O  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
ensure  that  the  contract  for  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  any  facility  author- 
izes the  contracting  party  with  respect  to 
such  facility  to  enter  into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements and  to  negotiate  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  arrangements  with— 

■I  1)  other  Federal  agencies; 

■■(2)  units  of  State  and  local  government: 

■■(3)  indiistrial  organizations  including  cor- 
porations, partnerships  and  limited  partner- 
ships, consortia,  and  industrial  development 
organizations: 

■(4)  public  and  private  foundations: 

■■(5)  nonprofit  organizations  including  uni- 
versities; and 

(6)  other  persons  or  entities  including  li- 
censees of  inventions,  technical  data,  or 
computer  software  owned  by  the  contract- 
ing party  of  a  facility. 

■  Sec.  10.  Copyrights  ands  Patdtts  — This 
Act  does  not  contain  any  new  authority  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  obtain  a  copy- 
right or  a  patent. 

•Sec.  11.  Repeal  op  Superseded  Provi 
sioN.— Section  3131  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  National  Security  and  Military  Ap- 
plications of  Nuclear  Energy  Authorization 
Act  of  1987  (100  Stat.  4062:  42  U.S.C.  7261a) 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  ErrEcrivE  Date.— The  provisions 
of  the  Act  shall  take  effect  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act.  Not- 
withstanding this  section,  the  Secretary,  im- 
mediately after  the  date  of  the  enactment 


of  this  Act.  shall  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  contracting  party  at  each  facility 
to  amend  all  existing  contracts  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  facility  to  reflect  this  Act. 

•Sec  13.  CoNSTRUcrriON  op  Act.— Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  t>e  construed  as  denying  to 
any  contracting  party  the  l)enefit  of  any 
provision  of  law  that— 

•■(a)  applies  to  activities  conducted  by 
such  contracting  party  that  are  not  activi- 
ties under  any  atomic  energy  defense  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Energy; 

••(b)  governs  the  transfer  of  technology; 
and 

■■(c)  is  less  restrictive  than  the  provisions 
of  this  Act 

■Sec.  14.  Personwel  Exchanges.— The  Sec- 
retary may  include  provisions  in  cooperative 
arrangements  for  temporary  exchanges  of 
personnel  between  any  domestic  firm  or  uni- 
versity and  the  contracting  facility.  The  ex- 
change of  personnel  may  be  subject  to  such 
restrictions,  limitations,  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  national  security.". 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NOS.  475 
THROUGH  478 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr,     DOMENICI     submitted     four 

amendments  intended  to  b6  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as 

follows; 

Amendbient  No.  475 
On    page    42,    between    lines    19    and    20, 

insert  the  following  new  section: 

SF.(      230A.    SINGLE    FUSE    AND    EXIIMER    LASER 
PROGRAMS. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  201,  not  less  than 
$20,000,000  shall  be  available  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  single  pluse  and  excimer  laser 
programs. 

Amendment  No.  476 
On    page    42.    between    lines    19    and    20. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.     2MA.     MAGNETOENCEPHALOGRAPHY     (MEGI 
AND  NEIROMAGNETISM  RESEARCH. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  Army 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  not  more  than  S250.000 
shall  t)e  made  available  for  the  joint  Army- 
Department  of  Energy  research  project  on 
magnetoencephalography  (MEG)  and 
neuromagnetism. 

Amendment  No.  477 

On  page  84,  between  lines  11  and  12, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  356.  For  puri>oses  of  allocating  funds 
to  military  Installations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  morale,  welfare,  and  recrea- 
tion purposes,  Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New 
Mexico,  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  remote 
and  isolated  military  facility. 

Amendment  No.  478 
On  page  295.  after  line  25.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section. 

SEC.      .  REPORT  ON  LOSS  OF  SSI  BENEFrrS. 

(a)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  have  dependents  who  are  eligible  for 
supplemental  security  Income  (SSI)  benefits 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.).  The  Secretary  shall 
Include  In  such  report  the  following: 
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(DA  statement  of  the  number  ol  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who, 
as  a  consequence  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  being  assigned  to  duty  outside  the 
United  SUtes,  lose  their  eligibility  for  sup- 
plemental seciulty  income  (SSI)  benefits. 

(2)  A  statement  of  the  total  cost  of  provid- 
ing SSI  benefits  to  dependents  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(3)  Information  indicating  whether  the 
Department  of  Defense  provides  any  benefit 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  based 
upon  the  blindness  or  disability  of  a  depend- 
ent, similar  to  SSI  t>enefits  provided  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(4)  A  discussion  of  possible  programs  of 
assistance  that  could  be  established  to  assist 
members  of  the  Armed  Fores  in  cases  in 
which  dependents  lose  SSI  benefits  as  a 
result  of  accompanying  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  duty  sUtions  outside  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  Deadlike  por  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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(1)  Development  of  technologies  for  coop- 
erative verification  of  laser  weapons. 

(2)  Expertise  In  matters  related  to  the 
propagation  of  high  energy  laser  beams 
through  the  atmosphere. 

(3)  Ability  to  verify  the  testing  or  deploy- 
ment of  high  energy  laser  beams  against 
satellites  in  space. 


DOMENICI  (AND  BINGAMAN) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  479 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   DOMENICI   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
'Sec.      .  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  reimbursing  the  SUte  of  New 
Mexico  under  current  DOT  advance  con- 
struction procedures,  as  set  forth  in  title  23 
CFR  part  630  subpart  G,  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  amount  as  shall  hereafter  be 
provided  In  appropriation  Acts,  for  any  and 
all   costs   Incurred   by   the   SUte   of   New 
Mexico  for  the  design,  row  acquisition,  con- 
struction and/or  upgrading  of  certain  high- 
ways or  relief  routes  In  the  SUte  of  New 
Mexico  used  for  the  transporUtion  of  radio- 
active waste  generated  during  defense-relat- 
ed activities,  and  destined  for  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Project  (WIPP).  including  those 
roads  identified  In  an  August  4,  1987,  WIPP 
Agreement    between    the    SUte    of    New 
Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Energy." 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  480 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      DOMENICI      submitted      an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  42,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC     ZMA.     LASKR    WEAPON    VERIFICATION    RE- 
SEAICH. 

(a)  Funding. — Of  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  weapon  verification  research  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  laser  weapon  verifica- 
tion technology  research. 

(b)  Award  op  Contracts.— In  awarding 
contracts  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  in  connection  with  laser 
weapon  verification  technology,  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  or  the  bead  of 
a  Etefense  Agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
ensure  ttiat  such  contracts  are  awarded  to 
contractors  that  have  experience  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas: 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  481 

THROUGH  485 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  five  amend- 
ments intended  to  t)e  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  481 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SBC   .  RAOUnON  EXPOSED  VETERANS. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  312  of  title  38.  U.S.C. 
as  enacted  by  Public  Law  100-321.  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  term  radiation-exposed  veteran' 
means  a  veteran  who,  while  serving  on 
active  duty,  active  duty  for  training.  Inactive 
duty  training,  or  as  a  military  technician  of 
the  National  Guard,  participated  In  a  radl- 
atlon-risk  activity.". 

Amendment  No.  482 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC     .    REQUIRING    CONCtRREMCE    IN    FOREIGN 
AVAILABILITY  ASSESSMENTS. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (f)  of  section  5,  strike  'does 
not  require"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
quires"; and 

(b)  strike  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (f )  of  section  5. 

Amendment  No.  483 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC    .    REQUIRING    CONCURRENCE    IN    FOREIGN 
AVAILABIUTY  ASSESSMENTS. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (f)  of  section  5.  strike  "does 
not  require"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
quires"; and 

(b)  strike  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (f )  of  section  5. 
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reprogram  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  Im- 
plement the  further  development  of  the 
program." 

Amendment  No.  485 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

-SEC      .  PROTECTION  PROM  TERRORISM. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  in  paragraph  (bKl)  of  section  5.  Insert 
'and  section  6(J)  of  this  Act"  after  "[22 

U.S.C.A.  Sec.  2370(f)]"; 

(b)  before  the  semicolon  in  subparagraph 
(bKlKA)  of  section  5,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"including  such  country's  possible  engage- 
ment In  chemical  and  biological  weapons  de- 
velopment, ballistic  missUe  proliferation,  or 
International  terrorism"; 

<c)  in  paragraph  (jKl)  of  section  6.  add 
the  foUowlng  new  subparagraphs  and  redes- 
ignate aU  succeeding  paragraphs  according- 
ly: 

"(B)  Such  covmtry  is  hostUe  to  the  United 
SUtes  and  may  be  engaged  In  chemical  or 
biological  weapons  development. 

"(C)  Such  country  is  engaged  In  baliistic 
missUe  proliferation  to  countries  engaged  in 
or  providing  support  for  terrorism."; 

(d)  in  subsection  (g)  of  section  10.  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  paragraph  (4)  and  renum- 
ber paragraph  (4)  accordingly: 

'(4)(A)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shaU  not  approve  exports  within 
the  general  exceptions  category  of  militarily 
significant  or  dual-use  technology  and  com- 
modities controUed  and  determined  by  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Multilateral 
Export  Controls  to  defense  priority  indus- 
tries of  countries  subject  to  controls  of  such 
Committee. 

"(B)  Within  60  days  of  enactment  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  compUe  and 
report  to  the  committees  of  Jurisdiction  a 
list  of  defense  priority  Industries,  Including 
computer  and  semiconductor  manufactiu-- 
Ing.  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  this 
paragraph. " 


ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT  NOS 
486  AND  487 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   ARMSTRONG   submitted   two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  486 


Amendment  No.  484 

On  page  32,  strike  the  word  "and"  the 
second  time  it  appears  on  line  11.  strike  the 
period  on  line  13  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  Insert 
after  line  13  the  following  new  sub-subpara- 
graph: 

"(Ui)  $5,000,000  is  authorized  for  further 
development  of  Project  Have  Gaze." 

On  page  32,  strike  the  word  "and"  the 
second  time  It  appears  on  line  18,  strike  the 
period  on  line  20  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  insert 
after  line  20  the  foUowlng  new  sub-subpara- 
graph: 

"(iU)  $5,000,000  is  authorized  for  further 
development  of  Project  Have  Gaze." 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  II,  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"SEC      .  PROJECT  HAVE  GAZE. 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  upon 
the  successfiU  ground  testing  of  Project 
Have  Gaze,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 


At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  the  bUl,  add  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 

-SEC  FINANCIAL  BENEPTrS  TO  THE  UNION  OF 
SOVICT  SOCIALIST  REPUBUCS  CON- 
TINGENT UPON  CESSATION  OF  DRUG 
TRADE  BY  CUBA. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  untU  the  President  makes  the  certifi- 
cation specified  in  subsection  (b),  he  shaU— 

"(1)  Instruct  the  United  SUtes  represent- 
ative to  any  international  organization 
funded  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes.  which  extends  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  member  sUtes,  includ- 
ing but  not  Umlted  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
to  oppose  membership  or  observer  sUtus  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  in 
such  organizations  and  to  oppose  the  exten- 
sion, directly  or  Indirectly,  of  any  form  of  fi- 
nancial aid,  assistance,  loan,  or  credit  what- 
soever to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
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publics  whether  or  not  that  country 
achieves  membership  or  observer  status  In 
such  organization; 

(2)  Deny  to  the  government  or  any  state 
enterprise  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  or  to  U.S.   persons   or  corpora 
tions  and  their  subsidiaries  doing  business 
in  or  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re 
publics,  the  extension,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
of   any   form   of  financial   aid.   assistance, 
loan,    credit,    subsidy,    or    loan    guarantee 
whatsoever  having  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
facilitating  the  conduct  of  business  in  or 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, by  any  entity  controlled  by  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  (other  than  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation),  which  ex 
tends  financial  aid.  assistance,  loans  or  cred 
ite  to  foreign  sUtes  or  to  United  SUtes  per 
sons  or  corporations  doing  business  in  or 
with  foreign  states,  including  but  not  limit 
ed  to  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor 
poration  and  the  Export-Import  BanX:  and 

■■(3)  Oppose  any  substantial  relaxation, 
Uberalization.  reclassification,  or  end  of  re 
strictions  on  any  license  for  the  sale  of 
goods  or  technology  (apart  from  routine 
review  and  updating  of  the  control  list),  or 
the  granting  of  any  exceptions  to  such  re 
strictions.  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  through  the  Coordinating  Com 
mlttee  for  Multilateral  Export  Controls. 

••(b>  The  provisions  of  subsection  lai  of 
this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
President  certifies  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that— 

(1)  Neither  the  Government  of  Cuba  nor 
any  entity  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba  is  involved  in  any  way  in  illegal  druK 
trafficking: 

(2)  Neither  Cuban  territory  nor  Cuban 
territorial  waters  are  used  as  a  conduit  or 
transfer  point  for  the  supply  of  illegal  drugs 
to  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(3)  The  conditions  specified  in  para 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  have 
existed  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con 
strued  to  repeal,  contravene,  or  waive  any 
provision  of  law  prohibiting  or  establishing 
other  requirements  for  the  extension  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  the 
benefits  denied  by  subsection  (a)  or  other 
wise  to  grant  or  to  require  the  granting  of 
such  benefits  upon  the  certification  speci 
fied  in  subsection  (b).". 

AMKIfSMKlfT  No.  487 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

-8EC  FINA.NCIAL  BENEFITS  TO  THE  |-NION  OF 

SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPl'BLICS  CON- 
TINGEI*T  I'PON  CESHATION  OF 
SOVIKT-BLOC  MILITARY  AID  TO  NH  A 
RAGUA. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  until  the  President  makes  the  certifi 
cation  specified  In  subsection  (b).  he  shall— 

••(1)  Instruct  the  United  States  represent 
atlve    to    any     international     organization 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States,  which  extends  fl 
nancial  assistance  to  member  states.  Includ- 
ing  but   not    limited   to   the    International 
Monetary  Pund,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,   and   the   International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
to  oppose  membership  or  observer  status  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in 
such  organizations  and  to  oppose  the  exten 
slon.  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  any  form  of  fl 
nancial  aid.  assistance,  loan,  or  credit  what- 
soever to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re 


publics  whether  or  not  that  country 
achieves  membership  or  observer  status  In 
such  organization: 

•■(2)  Deny  to  the  government  or  any  state 
enterprise  o(  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  or  to  U.S.  persons  or  corpora 
tions  and  their  subsidiaries  doing  business 
in  or  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  extension,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  any  form  of  financial  aid.  assistance, 
loan,  credit,  subsidy,  or  loan  guarantee 
whatsoever  having  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
facilitating  the  conduct  of  business  In  or 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, by  any  entity  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  (other  than  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation),  which  ex 
lends  financial  aid.  assistance,  loans  or  cred- 
its to  foreign  states  or  to  United  States  per 
sons  or  corporations  doing  business  in  or 
with  foreign  states,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor 
poration  and  the  Export-Import  Bank:  and 

■■'3)  Oppose  any  substantial  relaxation, 
liberalization,  reclassification,  or  end  of  re 
strictions  on  any  license  for  the  sale  of 
goods  or  technology  (apart  from  routine 
review  and  updating  of  the  control  list),  or 
the  granting  of  any  exceptions  to  such  re- 
strictions, to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  through  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  Multilateral  Export  Controls. 

lb)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
thus  section  shall  remain  In  effect  until  the 
President  certifies  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that 

(D  The  Communist  Sandlnista  regime  of 
Nicaragua  is  not  receiving  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  from  any 
country  allied  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  military  or  security  assist- 
ance in  any  form  whatsoever,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  supply  of  weapons, 
weapon  parts,  ammunition,  military  vehicles 
or  military  aircraft  or  naval  craft  or  parts 
therefor,  training  of  Sandlnista  military  or 
security  personnel,  or  services  of  Soviet  or 
Soviet-allied  military  or  security  personnel 
in  Nicaragua: 

(2)  The  Communist  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
of  the  Parabundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front  (F,M.L.N  )  or  any  related  or  allied  or- 
ganizations is  not  receiving  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  from  any 
country  allied  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  Including  Nicaragua  or 
Cuba,  military  or  political  assistance  in  any 
form  whatsoever.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  the  supply  of  funds,  weapons,  weapons 
parts,  ammunition,  vehicles  or  aircraft  or 
parts  therefor,  command  and  control,  train- 
ing of  P.M. L.N  personnel,  services  of  Soviet 
or  Soviet-allied  personnel  in  El  Salvador,  or 
harboring  of  P.M. L.N  personnel  in  Nicara 
gua  or  Cuba,  and 

■■(3)  The  assistance  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  has 
ceased  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year. 

•■(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  contravene,  or  waive  any 
provision  of  law  prohibiting  or  establishing 
other  requirements  for  the  extension  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  the 
benefits  denied  by  subsection  (a)  or  other- 
wise to  grant  or  to  require  the  granting  of 
such  benefits  upon  the  certification  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b).". 


Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMENici)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  450  of  the  bill,  after  line  13,  add 
the  following: 

SEC,        NATIONAL  COMPETITIVENESS  MISSION, 

Section  91(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (68  Stat.  936;  42  U.S.C.  2121(a))  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( I ): 

<2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ": 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(3)  enhance  the  economic  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  national  security  missions 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  by  ensuring 
that  investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  military  application  of  atomic 
energy  results  in  the  development  of  civilian 
applications  for  and  commercialization  of 
advanced  technology  (Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  advanced  technology  relating  to 
the  safe  and  efficient  handling  and  disposal 
of  Industrial  wastes),  through  appropriate 
transfers  of  Federally  owned  or  federally 
originated  technology  to  state  or  local  gov- 
ernments, private  industry,  universities,  or 
other  nonprofit  institutions. 


BINGAMAN  (AND  DOMENICI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  488 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


BINGAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  489 

( Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. ) 
Mr.      BINGAMAN      submitted      an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  295,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE      -MISSILE  CONTROL 

SEC,      .  FINDIN(;S, 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  global  spread  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  accompanied  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  sophisticated  missile  delivery  sys- 
tems sind  missile  technology,  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  stability  and  peace  in  many  re- 
gions: 

(2)  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime  (MTCR)  was  established  In  1987  to 
restrict  such  proliferation: 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the 
MTCR.  companies  situated  in  countries 
which  are  adherents  to  the  MTCR  have 
transferred,  in  violation  of  the  principles  of 
that  agreement,  missile  equipment  and 
technology  to  nonadherents: 

(4)  the  MTCR  is  further  weakened  as  it 
does  not  include  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
Argentina,  North  Korea,  Brazil,  and  certain 
Soviet-bloc  countries,  which  have  trans- 
ferred missiles  and  missile  technology  to 
countries  without  this  capability; 

(5)  mUsUe  proliferation  could  be  better 
controlled  if  MTCR  adherents  shared  a 
common  Interpretation  of  the  MTCR  princi- 
ples and  strictly  enforced  Its  provisions; 

(6)  the  spread  of  intermediate  range  mis- 
siles can  be  effectively  restricted  only  If  all 
countries  Involved  In  the  transfer  of  such 
missiles  and  technology  agree  to  restrict 
such  transfers; 

(7)  coordination  and  cooperation  between 
the  agencies  charged  with  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  United  States  policy  on  missile 
control  Is  inadequate;  and 


(8)  greater  consultation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  Is  needed  to 
ensure  that  Congress  is  being  kept  fully  In- 
formed about  missile  proliferation  and  de- 
velopment, and  ongoing  diplomacy  to  halt 
missile  proliferation. 

SEC.      .  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  to  restrict  the  transfer  and  develop- 
ment of  missiles  and  missile  equipment  and 
technology; 

(2)  to  encourage  greater  International  par- 
ticipation In  and  adherence  to  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR)  of 
1987; 

(3)  to  seek  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements  similar  to  the  MTCR; 

(4)  to  encourage  countries  without  mis- 
siles to  forego  the  development  or  acquisi- 
tion of  these  weapons;  and 

(5)  to  mandate  procedures  which  would 
permit  the  United  SUtes  to  take  the  lead  in 
restricting  the  spread  of  missiles  and  missile 
equipment  and  technology  by  requiring 
stricter  enforcement  procedures  and  im- 
proved cooperation  among  the  responsible 
agencies. 

SEC.         AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL  ACT. 

The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is  amended 
by    inserting    after   chapter    6    (22    U.S.C. 
2795b.  et  seq.)  the  following  new  chapter 
"CHAPTER  7— CONTROL  OP  MISSILES 

AND      MISSILE      EQUIPMENT      AND 

TECHNOLOGY 

"Sec.  71.  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  improve  the  control  and 
reduce  the  proliferation  of  missiles  and  mis- 
sile equipment  and  technology  by  taking  all 
appropriate  measures- 

"(1)  to  improve  enforcement  and  seek  a 
common  and  broader  interpreUtion  among 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime 
(MTCR)  members  of  MTCR  principles: 

"(2)  to  extend  MTCR  membership  to  non- 
adherents and  to  explore  with  other  nonad- 
herents which  export  missiles  and  missile 
equipment  and  technology  the  negotiation 
of  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements 
which  would  support  the  principles  of  the 
MTCR  or,  at  a  minimum,  not  imdercut  the 
MTCR; 

"(3)  to  consider  the  organization  of  an 
International  conference  to  review  measures 
which  would  reduce  the  proliferation  of 
missiles  and  missile  equipment  and  technol- 
ogy; 

"(4)  to  consider  an  International  treaty 
which  prohibits  the  global  spread  of  missiles 
that  are  subject  to  MTCR  guidelines;  and 

"(5)  to  seek  through  diplomatic  efforts 
peaceful  resolution  of  regional  differences, 
thereby  reducing  the  perceived  need  for 
missile  forces. 

"Sec.  72.  Dknlal  op  thx  Tramsteh  op  Mis- 
sile Equifhxnt  and  Tkhholooy.— <a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  the  fol- 
lowing shall  apply: 

"(1)  If  the  President  determines,  after 
consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  a  domes- 
tic firm  has  transferred,  in  violation  of  the 
MTCR  guidelines,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act— 

'(A)  missile  equipment  and  technology 
(other  than  MTCR  category  I),  then  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  deny,  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
tovemment  contracts  relating  to  missile 
equipment  and  technology  and  export  11- 
ixnaes  for  any  transfer  of  missile  equipment 
and  technology  to  such  firm;  and 

'(B)  MTCR  category  I  missUe  equipment 
and  technology,  then  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
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and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  deny,  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  government  contracts 
relating  to  missile  equipment  and  technolo- 
gy and  export  licenses  for  any  transfer  of 
miasUe  equipment  and  technology  to  such 
firm. 

"(2)  the  President  determines,  after  con- 
sulUtion with  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  a  foreign 
firm  or  sUte  entity,  in  violation  of  the 
MTCR  guidelines,  has  transferred,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act— 

"(A)  missile  equipment  and  technology 
(other  than  MTCR  category  I),  then  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  deny,  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
government  contracts  relating  to  missile 
equipment  and  technology  and  export  li- 
censes for  any  transfer  of  missile  equipment 
and  technology  to  that  foreign  firm  or  SUte 
entity;  and 

"(B)  MTCR  category  I  missUe  equipment 
and  technology,  then  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  deny,  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  government  contracts 
relating  to  missile  equipment  and  technolo- 
gy and  export  licenses  for  any  transfer  of 
missile  equipment  and  technology  to  that 
foreign  firm  or  SUte  entity. 

"(b)  The  prohibitions  conUined  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  President, 
after  consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  deter- 
mines and  so  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
export  license  or  government  contract 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  title  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991. 

"Sec.  73.  Ankoal  Report  oh  Missile  Con- 
trol.—(a)  Contents  op  Report.— Not  later 
than  February  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  transfers  of  missile  equipment 
and  technology  to  MTCR  nonadherents 
that  shall  include— 

"(1)  the  sUtus  of  missile  development  pro- 
grams, as  defined  in  the  MTC^R,  of  all  non- 
adherents, except  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
have  transferred  or  sold  to  other  countries, 
or  are  developing,  missile  systems  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  description 
of  aU  missile  exports,  as  defined  in  the 
MTCR,  to  other  nonadherents; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  assistance  provid- 
ed by  individual  Communist-bloc  countries 
and  non-Communist  countries  and  compa- 
nies, including  MTCR  adherents,  to  MTCR 
nonadherents  in  the  development  of  missile 
systems,  as  defined  in  the  MTCR; 

"(3)  the  number,  on  a  country-by-country 
basis,  of  validated  export  licenses,  technical 
assistance  agreements,  manufacturing  li- 
censing agreements,  and  letters  of  offer  and 
acceptance  approved  for  the  transfer  of  mis- 
sile equipment  and  technology  to  MTCR 
nonadherents; 

"(4)  a  description  specifying  the  type  of 
equipment,  the  end-user,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  will  be  used,  of  missile  equip- 
ment and  technology  transfers  to  MTCR 
nonadherents  which  require  assurances 
from  the  recipient;  and 

"(5)  a  description  of  diplomatic  measures 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  taken  or  that 
other  MTCR  members  have  nude  to  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  activities  of 
private  firms  and  countries  suspected  of  vio- 
lating the  MTCR. 

"(b)  Ttpi  op  Rxport.— The  President  shaU 
make  every  effort  to  submit  all  of  the  infor- 
mation required  by  subsection  (a)  in  unclas- 
sified form.  Whenever  the  President  sub- 
mite  any  such  information  in  classified 
form,  he  shall  submit  such  classified  infor- 
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matlon  in  an  addendum  and  shall  also 
submit  simultaneously  a  detaUed  summary, 
in  unclassified  form,  of  such  classified  infor- 
mation. 

"(c)  CoNSTRucnoH.- Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  requires  the  disclosure  of  information 
in  vioUtion  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress  or  otherwise  alters 
modifies,  or  supersedes  any  of  the  authori- 
ties contained  therein;  or 

"(2)  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
President  to  disclose  any  Information 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  would  seriously- 

"(A)  Jeopardize  the  national  security  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

•(B)  undermine  existing  and  effective  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  poUcy  objectives  outlined 
in  section  71  of  this  Act;  or 

"(C)  compromise  sensitive  intelligence  op- 
erations, with  resulting  grave  damage  to  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"Sec.  74.  DEPmiTioRS.- For  purposes  of 
this  chapter- 
ed) the  term  MissUe  Technology  Control 
Regime'  or  MTCR'  means  the  agreement 
as  amended,  between  the  United  SUtes,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Prance,  Italy.  Canada,  and  Japan 
announced  on  April  16.  1987,  to  restrict  sen- 
sitive missile-relevant  transfers  based  on  an 
annex  of  missUe  equipment  and  technology; 
and 

"(2)  the  terms  missUe'  and  missUe  equip- 
ment and  technology'  mean  those  items 
listed  in  the  MTCR  Equipment  and  Tech- 
nology Annex,  as  amended.". 

SEC. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION  ACT  OF  1»7». 

(a)  Review  op  MTCR  Ucdise  Appuca- 
TioHS.— Section  6(aK5)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C  App 
2405(  a )( 5 ) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
"(5)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(BKi)  The  Secretary  shaU  direct  the 
Office  of  Export  Licensing  to  refer  all  li- 
cense appUcations  for  the  export  of  items 
on  the  MTCni  annex,  excluding  those  di- 
rected to  MTCR  adherents  and  those  that 
deal  with  NATO  programs  of  cooperation, 
to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and.  if  so  request- 
ed, to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shaU,  tn  consulUtion 
with  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  esUblish  a  procedure  that 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  have  access  to  the 
Office  of  Export  Licenslng's  computer  lists 
of  license  appUcations  for  mlssUe  equipment 
and  technology.". 

(b)  EXPORT  Licofsiirc  op  Certain  Missile 
E«jniPitEHT  AND  Techholocy.— Section  6  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2405)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (k) 
through  (p)  as  subsections  (1)  through  (q) 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (J)  the 
following: 

"(k)  CowTHOLs  OH  Exports  op  Missile 
EquiPiiEirr  ahd  Technology.- 

"(1)  In  general.— MissUe  equipment  and 
technology,  other  than  mIssUe  equipment 
and  technology  on  the  United  SUtes  Muni- 
tions List,  may  be  exported  from  the  United 
SUtes  only  pursuant  to  a  vaUdated  export 
Ucense. 

"(2)  Denial  rsquirxd.- After  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
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Issue  an  export  license  for  missile  equip- 
ment wid  technology  to  which  this  subsec- 
tion applies— 

■■(A)  II  the  proposed  exporter  or  recipient 
of  the  export  has  transferred,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  within 
the  2-year  period  preceding  the  application 
for  the  license,  missile  equipment  and  tech 
nology  In  violation  of  the  MTCR  guidelines; 

■•(B)  If  the  proposed  recipient  of  the  trans 
fer  Is  a  facility  of  a  MTCR  nonadherent 
that  Is  designed  to  develop  offensive  missiles 
(as  defined  in  the  MTCR)  for  export  to 
MTCR  nonadherents;  or 

"(C)  If  the  proposed  recipient  or  end  user 
Is  located  In  a  country  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  determined,  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (J)  of  this  section,  has  repeatedly 
provided  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism. 

••(3)  Exceptions.— Notwithstanding  para 
graph  (2).  the  Secretary  may  issue  a  license 
for  an  export  of  missile  equipment  and  tech 
nology  to  which  this  subsection  applies  if. 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense,  the  Secretary  determines  and  so  cerli 
fles  to  the  Congress  that  the  issuance  of  the 
export  license  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  of  title  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1990  and  1991.  ". 

(c)  Report.— Section  14  of  the  Export  Ad 
ministration  Act  of  1979  (50  U  S.C  App 
2413)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    reports'  ; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  Con 
TENTS"  and  inserting  "Annual  Reports": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing: 

"(g)  Reports  on  Conthols  or  Missile 
Equipment  /vnd  Technology —Not  later 
than  February  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  set 
ting  forth  with  respect  to  the  preceding  cal 
endar  year— 

"(1)  the  number,  on  a  countryby-country 
basts,  of  requests  for  validated  export  li 
censes  approved  for  missile  equipment  and 
technology  to  non-MTCR  countries: 

"(2)  a  description,  specifying  the  type  of 
equipment,  the  end-user,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  will  be  used  of  export  licenses 
approved  for  missile  equipment  and  technol 
ogy  to  MTCR  nonadherents  that  required 
assurances  from  the  recipient,  and 

"(3)  the  number,  on  a  country-by  country 
basis,  and  description  of  requests  or  applica 
tlons  for  missile  equipment  and  technology 
export  licenses  that  were  referred  to  the  De 
partment  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Defense". 

(d)  DEFiNrrioNS.— Section  16  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  i50 
U.S.C.  App.  2415)  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9).  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following: 

"(7)  the  terms  MTCR'.  Missile  Technolo 
gy  Control  Regime',  and  missile  equipment 
and  technology'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
In  section  74  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;". 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  490 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  WILSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  plsw;e  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  DEADLINE  FOR  COMPLETION  AND  EXECT- 
TION  OF  AGREEME.VT9  WITH  AFFECT 
ED  STATES  AND  WTTH  THE  ENVIRON 
MENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY. 

(a)  'Whenever  a  Department  of  Defense 
facility  is  proposed  for  listing  on  the  Nation- 
sU  Priorities  List  pursuant  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation and  Liability  Act.  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  a  facility  is  proposed 
for  such  listing,  ensure  that  an  agreement 
with  affected  states  and  with  the  Environ 
mental  Protection  Agency  for  the  expedi 
tious  initiation  and  completion  of  remedial 
action  at  such  facility  is  executed. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  provision  shall  be  con- 
strued" as  affecting  or  modifying  state  law. 
including  laws  concerning  removal  or  reme- 
dial action,  or  enforcement,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  laws  to  facilities  owned  or  oper 
ated  by  a  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States. 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  491 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.      PRESSLER      submitted      an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.   1352.  supra,  as 

follows: 
On   page    193.   between   lines    10   and    11. 

insert  the  following: 

SE(    «57  ( O.M.MISSARY  STORES  PRIVILE(.ES. 

la)  In  General.— Chapter  53  of  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"ti  1056.  CumtniitHary  ntorr  privilcfn  for  cuBtodial 
parentn. 

The  unremarried  former  spouse  of  a 
member  or  retired  member  of  the  armed 
forces  may  use  commissary  stores  for  the 
benefit  of  a  dependent  child  (as  described  in 
section  1072(2)(D)  of  this  title)  of  such 
member  during  any  period  when  all  of  the 
following  conditions  apply: 

(li  such  former  spouse  has  legal  custody 
of  such  a  child; 

■(2>  such  a  member  or  retired  member  Is 
authorized  to  use  commissary  stores— 

"(3)  such  dependent  child  is  unable  to  use 
commissary  stores  because  of  administrative 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  commissary  stores 
by  dependent  children.". 

ibi  Technical  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  begiruiing  of  such  chapter  is 
included  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

1056    Commissary  store  privileges  for  cus- 
todial parents.". 

DOMENICl  AMENDMENT  NO.  492 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.      DOMENICl      submitted      an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.   1352,  supra,  as 

follows: 
On    page    42.    between    lines    19    and    20. 

insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC     UOA.     MAGNETOENCEPHALOGRAPHY     (MEG  I 
AND  NECROMACNEn8M  RESEARCH. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  Army 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  not  more  than  $250,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  Joint  Army- 
Department  of  Energy  research  project  on 
magnetoencephalography  (MEG)  and  neur- 
omagnetism. 


NICKLES  (AND  BOREN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  493 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BoREK)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  28  Insert  the 
following: 

SEC  28M.  'HNKER  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  OKLAHOMA. 

<a)  Purchase  Authorized.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire a  Depot  Operations  Logistics  Facility 
at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  for  the  sum  of 
$248,900.  No  charge  to  appropriations  shall 
be  required  for  sums  previously  expended 
for  site  preparation,  leasing,  installation  or 
other  construction. 

<b)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  terms  and 
conditions  in  connection  with  the  transac- 
tion authorized  by  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 


\ 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
494 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.    MURKOWSKI    submitted    an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as 

follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 

new  sections: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1989'. 

SEC    2.  FINDINGS  AND  PCRPOSES. 

(a)  POINDINGS.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

( i )  the  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  has  world  wide  responsibil- 
ities to  promote  economic  and  political  secu- 
rity; 

(2)  the  exercise  of  traditional  responsibil- 
ities here  and  abroad  in  foreign  policy  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  be  free  of  the 
risk  of  energy  blackmail  in  times  of  short- 
ages; 

(3)  the  level  of  the  United  States  oil  secu- 
rity is  directly  related  to  the  level  of  domes- 
tic production  of  oil,  natural  gas  liquids,  and 
natural  gas; 

(4)  a  national  energy  policy  should  be  de- 
veloped which  ensures  that  adequate  sup- 
plies of  oil  shall  be  available  at  all  times 
free  of  the  threat  of  embargo  or  other  for- 
eign hostile  acts; 

(5)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  ex 
ercise  its  free  will  and  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  leader  of  the  free  world 
could  be  Jeopardized  by  an  excessive  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  Imports:  and 

(6)  Increasing  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
imports  has  and  continues  to  impose  unac- 
ceptable risks  to  the  lives  of  United  States 
service  men  and  women  and  severe  econom- 
ic costs  to  the  national  defense. 

(b)  PtJRPOSE.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  establish  a  national  energy  security  plan 
designed  to  reduce  United  States  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  supplies  to  a  level  which 
does  not  pose  an  unacceptable  threat  to  the 
national  security. 

SEC.  J.  DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

(a)  Establishment  of  CTeiliiio.- The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  National  Oil  Import 
Ceiling  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "cell- 
ing level")  which  shall  represent  a  ceiling 


level  beyond  which  foreign  crude  and  oil 
product  imports  as  a  share  of  United  States 
oil  consumption  should  not  exceed. 

(b)  Level  of  C«iunc.— The  ceiling  level  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  United  States  crude 
and  oil  product  consumption  for  any  six 
month  period. 

(c)  Report.— (1)  The  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress containing  a  national  oil  security  pro- 
jection which  shall  contain  a  forcast  of  do- 
mestic oil  and  NGL  demand  and  production, 
and  imports  of  crude  and  oil  product  (or  the 
subsequent  year.  The  report  shall  Indicate 
the  llkelihcxKl  of  foreign  crude  and  oil  prod- 
uct Imports  exceeding  the  ceiling  level 
during  the  next  year. 

(2)  The  projection  prepared  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress with  a  description  of  the  actions  which 
the  President  expects  to  take  pursuant  to 
section  4  at  the  time  of  the  submission  of 
the  President's  Budget. 

SEC.    4.     ENERGY    PRODUCTION    AND    SECURPFY 
ACnON  PLAN. 

(1)  The  President  shall  at  all  times  moni- 
tor the  level  of  foreign  crude  and  oil  prod- 
uct Imports  as  a  share  of  United  States  oil 
consumption.  Upon  a  finding  that  the  ceil- 
ing level  has  been  exceeded,  the  President 
shall  within  90  days  amend,  if  necessary. 
and  submit  an  Energy  Production  and  Secu- 
rity Action  Plan  to  Congress.  The  plan  shall 
indicate  specific  actions  to  be  taken  to 
reduce  crude  and  product  imports  below  the 
National  Oil  Import  Ceiling.  Unless  disap- 
proved or  modified  by  joint  resolution  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  plan  shall  be  Implemented  90  calendar 
days  after  being  submitted  to  Congress. 

(2)  The  Energy  Production  and  Oil  Securi- 
ty Plan  shall  include: 

(A)  a  certification  by  the  I*resident  that 
the  celling  level  has  been  exceeded: 

(B)  a  list  of  federal  land  tracts,  offshore 
and  onshore,  in  order  of  their  potential  for 
oil  and  gas  recovery,  including  any  federal 
land  currently  off-llmlts  to  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing: 

(C)  a  schedule  for  leasing  such  tracts  in 
order  of  their  potential  for  oil  and  gas  dis- 
covery Including  number  of  tracts  to  be 
leased  and  the  timing  for  individual  lease 
sales; 

(D)  energy  conservation  actions  including 
improved  fuel  efficiency  for  automobiles 
and  the  development  of  alternative  trans- 
portation fuels:  and 

(E)  production  incentives  for  domestic  oil 
and  gas  including  royalty  reductions,  tax 
and  other  Incentives  for  stripper  well  pro- 
duction, offshore,  frontier,  and  other  oil 
produced  with  tertiary  recovery  techniques. 


AMKNDMEirr  No.  496 

On  page  447.  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

(4KA)  Whenever  a  person,  u(>on  separa- 
tion from  employment  by  the  Department 
of  Energy,  commences  the  furnishing  of 
services  with  respect  to  which  section  207  of 
tiUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  section  27(e) 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  does  not  apply  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(1)  or  (3),  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
transmit  to  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  a  notification  containing  the  name  of 
such  person,  the  Department  of  Energy  po- 
sition In  which  the  person  was  employed  at 
the  time  of  separation,  the  contractor  to 
which  or  on  behalf  of  which  such  person  is 
furnishing  such  services,  and  a  description 
of  such  services. 

(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Energy  ap- 
points to  a  position  of  employment  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  any  person  to  whom 
section  208  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
does  not  apply  by  reason  of  paragraph  (2), 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  a  notification  contain- 
ing the  name  of  such  person,  the  position  in 
which  such  person  was  employed  while  such 
person  was  employed  in  a  laboratory  re- 
ferred to  in  that  paragraph,  the  name  of  the 
person's  employer  whUe  such  person  was  so 
employed,  and  the  position  to  which  such 
person  is  appointed. 

(C)  Notifications  received  by  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  to  the  public. 


PRYOR  AMENDMENT  NOS.  495 
AND  496 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PRYOR  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

Amknomemt  No.  495 

Insert  in  the  appropriate  place: 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Army 
is  hereby  directed  to  transfer  the  lease  of 
property  and  aU  improvements  to  said  prop- 
erty known  as  the  Seymour  W.  Terry  Army 
Reserve  Center  located  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Uttle  Rock, 
Arkansas,  to  the  University  of  Arkansas  at 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
497  THROUGH  499 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  497 

On  page  247.  below  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  38C  REQUIREMENT  FOR  CERTinCATE  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENT PRICE  DETERMINA-nON 
IN  CERTAIN  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE CONTRACT  SOLICrTATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  revise  the 
Department  of  Defense  Supplement  to  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  to  provide 
that— 

(1)  the  exception  provided  In  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation  3.103-1  for  work  per- 
formed by  foreign  suppliers  outside  the 
United  States.  Its  possessions,  and  Puerto 
Rico  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  firm- 
fixed-price  contract  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  any  fixed-price  con- 
tract with  economic  price  adjustment 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Defense:  and 

(2)  the  provision  set  out  in  Federal  Acqui- 
sition Regulation  52.203-2  (relating  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  independent  price  determination) 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  contract  solicitation 
for  each  such  contract  unless  another  ex- 
ception provided  In  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  3.103-1  applies  in  the  case  of 
such  contract. 

Amendment  No.  498 

On  pace  247.  below  line  24.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC  sac.  PROHIBmON  ON  ACQUISnON  OF  AGRI- 
CULTUKAL  PRODUCTS  OF  SOUTH 
AFBICA. 

(a)  In  Geiwral.— (1)  Chapter  141  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
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"S  2410c.  Prohibition  on  acquisition  of  agricultar- 
al  produeU  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
"Agricultural  products  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  may  not  be  acquired,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"2410c.  Prohibition  on  acquisition  of  agri- 
cultural  products  of  the   Re- 
pubUc  of  South  Africa.". 
(b)  Applicability.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  contracU 
entered  into  and  purchases  made  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  499 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  I1J.«;aL   acts   by  TAIWANESE   FISHING 

VESSELS. 

(a)  Corcressioral  Firdircs.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  illegal  harvesting  of  salmon  in 
drif tnet  fisheries  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
is  a  serious  threat  to  the  well-being  of  the 
salmonid  resources  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  livelihocxls  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens; 

(2)  vessels  operating  from  Taiwan  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  extensively  in- 
volved in  such  illegal  harvesting: 

(3)  the  Government  of  Taiwan  has  con- 
sistently failed  to  take  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary steps  to  prevent  the  Ulegal  harvest  of 
salmonid  fishes  of  the  United  States  by  drif- 
net  vessels  from  Taiwan: 

(4)  a  tentative  agreement  regarding  drift- 
net  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  has 
been  negotiated  between  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs,  repre- 
senting the  Crovemment  of  Taiwan,  and  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan,  representing 
the  United  States: 

(5)  the  failure  of  the  Government  of 
Taiwan  to  finalize  the  tentative  agreement 
between  the  Coordination  Council  for  North 
American  Affairs  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  Taiwan  regarding  driftnet  fisheries 
of  the  North  Pacific  makes  It  impossible  to 
implement  effective  cooperative  enforce- 
ment efforts  as  provided  for  in  the  Driftnet 
Impact  Monitoring.  Assessment  and  Control 
Act  of  1987  (16  U.S.C.  1822  note),  also 
known  as  'the  Driftnet  Act"; 

(6)  Taiwan  has  been  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  under  the  Driftnet  Act. 
which  certification  is  deemed  to  be  a  certifi- 
cation for  the  purposes  of  section  8(a)  of 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  (22 
U.S.C.  1978(a)); 

(7)  the  certification  of  Taiwan  under  the 
Driftnet  Act  permits  the  President  to 
impose  restrictions  on  the  import  of  certain 
marine  products  from  Taiwan. 

(b)  Ccmperattve  Morttorirg.— Within 
ninety  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tion.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Imple- 
ment a  system— 

(1)  providing  for  the  timely  transmission 
of  information  collected  on  the  Icxattlons. 
names,  and  other  identifying  features  of 
foreign  fishing  vessels  In  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  fisheries  law  enforcement  of- 
fices of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service;  and 

(2)  requiring  any  United  SUtes  military 
vessel  or  aircraft  which  sights  a  foreign  fish- 
ing vessel  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  to 
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record  the  location  of  such  sightings,  to- 
gether with  other  Information  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  fishing  vessels'  names  and 
other  identifying  Information,  unless  the  ac 
qulsltlon  of  such  information  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  mission  of  the  United  Slates 
vessel  or  aircraft. 

(c>  Imposition  or  Trade  Restrictions. - 
Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  on  which 
Taiwan  was  certified  under  the  Driftnet 
Act.  the  President  shall  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit  the  bringing  or 
Importation  Into  the  United  SUtes  of  all 
fUh   and  shellfish   products   from   Taiwan. 

unless—  _    , 

(1)  an  agreement  pursuant  to  the  Driftnet 
Act  is  In  effect  between  the  United  States 
and  Taiwan,  or  their  represenUtives.  within 
sixty  days  of  the  date  on  which  Taiwan  was 
certified  under  the  Driftnet  Act;  and. 

(2)  during  such  time  as  any  agreement 
pursuant  to  the  Driftnet  Act  is  in  effect  be 
tween  the  United  SUtes  and  Taiwan,  or 
their  representatives,  the  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Taiwan  continue  to  demon 
strate  in  all  respects  its  willingness  and  abil 
ity  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

(d)  Stn«PLnffNTAL  Trade  Restrictions.^ 
At  such  times  as  the  importation  of  fisher 
ies  products  from  Taiwan  is  prohibited 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
President  may  also  order  restrictions  in  the 
sale  of  weapons  and  other  military  materials 
to  the  Government  of  Taiwan  or  its  repre 
sentative. 

JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  500 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Sanford, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Bewsten,  and  Mr. 
Glenn)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section; 

3EC  REDLCriON     OK     AITHORIZATION     K«)R 

FVNDS  FOR  SDI  PROCRAM  .\.NI)  l> 
CREASE  IN  FINDS  FOR  ( ERTAIN 
OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Appropriations  for 
SDI.— Notwithstanding  the  amount  author 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
201  for  Defense  Agencies  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI> 
program,  not  more  than  $3,743,476,800  may 
be  appropriated  to  such  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  such  program. 

(bxi)  Increase  in  Authorizations  for 
Othkr  Programs.— Notwithstanding  section 
123  or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act— 

(A)  $157,000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
long-lead  procurement  for  the  V  22  aircraft; 

(B)  $140,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Air  Force 
for  re-englnlng  KC-135  aircraft; 

<C)  $145,000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Air  Force 
for  procurement  of  AGM-65D  Maverick 
missiles; 

(D)  $18,100,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Army  for 
ammunition;  and 

(E)  $23,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Air  Force 
for  Research.  Development.  Test,  and  Eval 
uation  of  the  RF-16  reconnaissance  pro- 
gram. 

(P)  $75,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  as  fol 
lows: 

(1)  $5  million  for  high  temperature  super- 
conductivity. 
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(11)  $20  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  high  resolution  display  technol- 
ogies. 

(ill)  $15  million  for  gallium  arsenide  man- 
ufacturing technology  and  Insertion. 

(iv)  $30  million  for  X-ray  lithography  pro- 
gram. 

(v)  $5  million  for  the  artlf ileal  neural  net- 
work technology  program. 

(2)  The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri 
ated  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  program  is  in 
addition  to  any  amount  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  such 
program. 


obligated  for  the  procurement  of  B-2  air- 
craft until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  such  steps  have  been  taken. 


SHELBY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  501 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingaman.  and  Mr.  Heflin)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  bill  S.  1352. 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  43.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Specific  Programs— Of  the  amount 
specified  in  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  not  less  than  $175,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  development  of  the  Exo- 
atmospheric  Interceptor. 

(2)  not  less  than  $160,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  development  of  the 
Endoatmospheric  Interceptor; 

i3)  not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  Free  Electron  Laser 
technology  Intergration  experiment; 

(4)  not  less  than  $156,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  Neutral  Particle  Beajn 
technology:  and 

(5)  not  less  than  $146,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  Innovative  Science 
and  Technology  Program. 

LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NOS.  502 
AND  503 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.   LEVIN  submitted   two   amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  502 

(ai  On  page  444.  line  8,  delete  25  posi- 
tions   and  substitute  '15  positions". 

( bi  On  page  444.  line  25  through  page  445, 
Ime  1,  delete  "after  such  three-year  period 
so  long  as"  and  substitute  "for  up  to  four 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  provided  that". 

Amendment  No.  503 
On  page  20.  line  14.  insert  the  following: 
(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that  the 
procurement  of  all  B-2  aircraft  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1989  ajid  thereafter  shall  be 
subject  to  a  contractor  guarantee  pursuant 
to  section  2403  of  title  10  and  that  the 
prime  contrtu;tor  for  such  aircraft  shall  be 
rquired  to  assume  a  substantiaJly  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  the  cost  of  corrective  actions 
required  under  section  2403(b)  than  under 
existing  contracts  for  B-2  aircraft.  Notwith- 
standing section  2403(g).  the  Secretary  may 
negotiate  exclusions  or  limitations  on  the 
prime  contractors  liability  for  defects  under 
section  2403(b)  only  for  the  cost  of  correc- 
tive action  for  such  defects  that  exceeds  the 
total  of  the  contractor's  actual  profits  on 
the  production  of  such  aircraft.  F\mds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year 
1990  for  procurement  of  aircraft  may  not  be 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  504 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    DIXON   submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  270.  between  lines  9  and  10, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SE<  .  .  TEMPORARY  PROHIBITION  ON  AWARD  OF 
A  CERTAIN  CONTRACT  TO  A  FOREIGN 
CONTRACTOR. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not  award 
to  a  foreign  contractor  a  contract  for  the 
procurement  of  transmissions  pursuant  to 
solicitation  DAAE07-89-R-JO33  until  after 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  ( 1 )  has  made  a  determination  regard- 
ing the  applicability  of  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  (PAR)  6.302-3  to  the  award  of 
such  contract,  and  (2)  has  notified  the  Sec- 
retary whether  such  regulation  is  applicable 
to  the  award  of  such  contract. 


KERRY  (AND  HARKIN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  505 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harkin)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  295,  line  25.  Insert  the  following: 
strike  the  word  "treaties."  and  insert  the 
following  "treaties." 

TITLE  XI-MIUTARY  DRUG  INTERDIC- 
TION AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SUP- 
PORT 

SEC.  1101.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

( 1 )  The  large  volume  of  Illegal  drugs  en- 
tering the  United  States  from  foreign 
sources  poses  a  direct  and  immediate  threat 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  the 
responsibility  to  protect  and  defend  the 
United  States  against  all  threats,  foreign 
and  domestic. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  vast 
air.  ground,  and  sea  reconnaissance,  track- 
ing, and  intercept  capabilities  which  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  mission  of  drug  Inter- 
diction. 

(4)  In  light  of  these  capabilities,  title  XI 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456).  as- 
signed the  following  three  missions  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  specifically  related 
to  preventing  the  transit  of  Illegal  drugs 
Into  the  United  States: 

(A)  Being  the  lead  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  detection  and  monitoring  of 
aerial  and  maritime  transit  of  illegal  drugs 
into  the  United  States. 

(B)  Having  responsibility  to  Integrate  Into 
an  effective  communications  network  the 
command,  control,  communications,  and 
technical  Intelligence  assets  of  the  United 
States  that  are  dedicated  to  drug  Interdic- 
tion. 

(C)  Having  responsibility  to  oversee  an  en- 
hanced drug  Interdiction  and  law  enforce- 
ment role  for  the  National  Guard  under  the 
direction  of  State  governors. 


(5)  Assignment  of  these  miasions  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  is  intended— 

(A)  to  use  Department  of  Defense  capa- 
bilities to  permit  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  their  performance  of 
certain  functions  and  more  efficiently  focus 
their  effort  on  direct  law  enforcement:  and 

(B)  to  make  additional  funding  available 
for  demand  reduction  programs. 

(6)  There  is  a  need  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  increase  and  focus  its  actions  in 
Implementing  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1989,  related  to  drug  interdiction  and  law 
enforcement  support,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following: 

(A)  Required  reports  concerning  the  role 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  drug  interdiction 
have  been  poorly  prepared,  late,  and  incom- 
plete. 

(B)  Agreements  between  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  all  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  involved  in  drug  interdiction  have 
not  been  completed. 

(C)  The  amended  budget  request  of  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  most  recent 
five-year  defense  program  submitted  to 
Congress  under  section  114(g)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  do  not  contain  any  pro- 
visions for  the  funding  of  the  drug  interdic- 
tion effort  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(D)  The  Department  of  Defense  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  not  established 
an  effective  intelligence-sharing  network. 

(E)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  failed 
to  undertake  policies  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion of  effort  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  law  enforcement  agencies  in- 
volved In  drug  interdiction. 

(P)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  as- 
signed few  personnel  to  the  joint  task  forces 
created  for  drug  Interdiction. 

8EC.   1H2.  TRAINING  EXERCISES  IN  DRUG-INTER- 
DICTION AREAS. 

(a)  Exercises  Required.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  371  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
direct  that  the  armed  forces,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  shall  conduct  mili- 
tary training  exercises  (including  training 
exercises  conducted  by  the  reserve  compo- 
nents) in  drug-interdiction  areas. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  implementation  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  September  30  of  that  year.  The  report 
shall  Include— 

'(A)  a  description  of  the  exercises  con- 
ducted in  drug-Interdiction  areas  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  those  exercises  in  mmifting  ci- 
vilian law  enforcement  officials;  and 

"(B)  a  description  of  those  additional  ac- 
tions that  could  be  taken  (and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  results  of  those  actions)  if  addi- 
tional funds  were  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  E>efense  for  additional  military 
training  exercises  in  drug-interdiction  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  interdiction 
and  deterrence  of  drug  smuggling. 

"(3)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'drug- 
Interdiction  areas'  includes  land  and  sea 
areas  in  which,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  smuggling  of  drugs  into 
the  United  States  occurs  or  is  believed  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  occurred.". 

(b)  First  Report  Rbquirkd.- The  first 
report  required  by  section  371(bK2)  of  UUe 
10,  United  SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
Uon  (a)),  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
December  1, 1990. 
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SEC  IIM.  OPERATION  OF  EQUIPMENT  USED  AT 
POINTS  OF  ENTRY  OR  USED  TO 
TRANSPORT  CIVILIAN  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT PERSONNEL 

(a)  Purposes  for  Which  Eqotpkent  May 
Be  OPRRATn).-Section  374(bK2)  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  Inspection  of  cargo,  vehicles,  vessels, 
and  aircraft  at  points  of  entry  into  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  and  the  Attorney 
General"  and  all  that  follows  through  "out- 
side the  land  area  of  the  United  States"  in 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and  the  Attorney  General  (and  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  in  the  case  of  a  law  en- 
forcement operation  outside  of  the  land 
area  of  the  United  SUtes)". 

(b)  CoifFORMiNG  Amekdments.— <1)  Section 
374(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3); 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3):  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (4KA)" 
both  places  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (3)(A)". 

(2)  Section  379  of  such  title  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■section  374(b)(4)(A) ' 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "section  374(b)(3)(A)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  374(b)(4)(B)" 
in  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  374(bK3HB)". 


SEC.  1104.  SUPPORT  NOT  TO  AFFECT  ADVERSELY 
MIUTARY  PREPAREDNESS  TO  A  SUB- 
STANTIAL DEGREE. 

(a)  Change  in  LmnATioN  on  Support.— 
SecUon  376  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that"  after  "under  this  chapter 
if"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "to  a  substantial  degree" 
before  the  period  in  both  sentences. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— (D  The  head- 
ing of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S37«.  Support  not  to  affect  advendy  military 
preparedneu  to  a  Hibstantial  dcgKc" 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  Uble  of  sections  preceding  section  371 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"376.  Support  not  to  affect  adversely  mUi- 
tary  preparedness  to  a  substan- 
tial degree.". 

SEC  1106.  REIMBURSEMENT. 

(a)  In  Oenerai — Section  377  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"9377.  Reimburaemcnt 

"Notwithstanding  section  1535  of  title  31 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  a  civilian  law 
enforcement  agency  to  which  support  Is 
provided  under  this  chapter  is  not  required 
to  reimburse  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
that  support.". 

<b)  EnxcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  support  provided  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SBC  not.  ENHANCED  DRUG  INTEROICnON  AND 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SUPPORT  BY  THE 
DEPABIWENT  OF  DEFENSE. 

(a)  Ik  General.— (1)  SubtiUe  A  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  380  the  foUowing  new  sections: 
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"6  381.  Detection  and  monitoring  of  aerial  and 
maritime  tranolt  of  illegal  dnigi:  Depvtment  of 
Defenoe  to  be  lead  agency 

"(a)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
serve  as  the  single  lead  agency  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  for  the  detection  and  moni- 
toring of  aerial  and  maritime  transit  of  Ille- 
gal drugs  into  the  land  area  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(bKl)  To  carry  out  subsection  (a).  De- 
partment of  Defense  personnel  may  operate 
equipment  of  the  Department  to  intercept  a 
vessel  or  an  aircraft  detected  outside  the 
land  area  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  pur- 
poses of— 

"(A)  identifying  and  communicating  with 
that  vessel  or  aircraft;  and 

"(B)  directing  that  vessel  or  aircraft  to  go 
to  a  location  designated  by  appropriate  civil- 
ian officials. 

"(2)  In  cases  in  which  a  vessel  or  an  air- 
craft U  detected  ouUlde  the  land  area  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel may  begin  or  continue  pursuit  of 
that  vessel  or  an  aircraft  over  the  land  area 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(c)  The  llmiUtion  on  providing  support 
to  civilian  law  enforcement  officials  speci- 
fied in  section  376  of  this  title  shaU  not 
apply  to  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  this  section. 

"8  382.  Drug  interdiction   and   law  enforcement 
support-  budget  propoMOi 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  Include  In 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense submitted  to  Congress  a  separate 
budget  proposal  for  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  related  to  drug  inter- 
diction and  support  for  civilian  law  enforrc- 
ment  agencies. 

"9  383.  National  Guard:  enhanced  drug  interdic- 
tion and  enforcement  role 

'•(a)  If  the  Governor  of  a  SUte  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard  submits  a  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  may  provide  to  that  Governor  or 
commanding  general  sufficient  funds  for 
the  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence 
gratuities,  travel  and  related  expenses  of 
personnel  of  the  National  Guard  of  that 
SUte  or  the  District  of  Columbia  used— 

"(1)  for  the  purpose  of  drug  interdiction 
and  enforcement  operations;  and 

"(2)  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  equipment  and  facilities  of  that  Nation- 
al Guard  used  for  that  purpose. 

"(b)  A  plan  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

"(1)  specify  how  personnel  of  the  National 
Guard  are  to  be  used  in  drug  interdiction 
and  enforcement  operations; 

"(2)  certify  that  those  operations  are  to  be 
conducted  at  a  time  when  the  personnel  in- 
volved are  not  in  Federal  service;  and 

"(3)  certify  that  participation  by  National 
Guard  personnel  in  those  operations  Is  serv- 
ice In  addition  to  annual  training  required 
under  section  502  of  title  32. 

■(c)  Before  funds  are  provided  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ahaU 
consult  with  the  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
the  plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  a  limlUtion  on  the  authority  of 
any  unit  of  the  National  Guard  of  a  SUte  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  when  such  unit  is 
not  in  Federal  service,  to  perform  law  en- 
forcement functions  authorized  to  be  per- 
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formed  by  the  National  Guard  by  the  laws 
of  the  entity  concerned. 

■(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre 
scribe  and  enforce  training  criteria  for  the 
National  Guard  to  enhance  the  capability  of 
the  National  Guard  to  assist  in  drug  inter 
diction  and  law  enforcement  support. 

"(f)  In  this  section,  the  term  SUte'  means 
each  of  the  several  States,   the  Common 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
and  possession  of  the  United  States. 
"9  384.  Annual  report  on  drug  interdiction 

■Not  later  than  December  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  drug  interdiction 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  this  chapter  and  other  applicable  pro 
visions  of  law  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  report  shall  Include— 

■•(1)  specific  Information  as  to  the  size. 
scope,  and  results  of  Department  of  Defense 
drug  interdiction  operations; 

•(2)  specific  Information  on  the  nature 
and  terms  of  Interagency  agreements  with 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  relating  to 
drug  interdiction;  and 

'■(3)  any  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  that  the  Secretary  determines 
would  assist  in  furthering  the  ability  of  the 
Department  to  perform  iU  mission  under 
this  chapter  or  to  assist  other  agencies. ' 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  preceding  section 
371  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  items: 
"381.    Detection   and    monitoring   of   aerial 

and  maritime  transit  of  illegal 

drugs;  Department  of  Defense 

to  be  lead  agency. 
"382.    Drug    interdiction    and    law    enforce 

ment  support:  budget   propos 

als. 
"383.  National  Guard:  enhanced  drug  inter 

diction  and  enforcement  role 
"384.  Annual  report  on  drug  interdiction. 

(b)  CoNTORMiWG  Repeals.— Sections  1102 
and  1105  of  the  National  Defense  Authori 
zation  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989  (102  SUt.  2042. 
2047),  tu-e  repealed. 

(c)  ErrscTivK  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1989. 

9EC  HIT?   RESTRICTION  ON  DIRECT  PARTU  IPATION 
BY  MILITARY  PKRSONNEU 

Section  375  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"9  375.  Restrittion  on  direct  participation  by  mili- 
tary personnel 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  that  any  activity  (Including  the  pro 
vision  of  any  equipment  or  facility  or  the  as- 
signment or  detail  of  any  personnel)  under 
this  chapter  does  not  include  or  permit 
direct  participation  by  a  member  of  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  in  a 
search  and  seizure,  an  arrest,  or  other  simi- 
lar activity  unless  participation  in  such  ac 
tlvlty  by  such  member  is  otherwise  author 
Ized  by  law". 

SEC.    ll««.    ALTHORI2ATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 
RELATED  TO  DRUG  INTERDKTION 

(a)  AtTTHORIZATIOH    OF    APPROPBIATIOWS. - 

Of  the  fimds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained 
In  this  act.  $450,000,000  shall  be  available  as 
provided  In  this  section. 

(b)  Opdiatiohs  of  thk  DKPAHTiixirr  or  De- 
FEHSR.— Of  the  amount  referred  to  in  subsec 
tlon  (a).  $135,000,000  shaU  be  available  only 
to  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  relating  to  drug  Interdiction  and 
law  enforcement  support  (other  than  for 
purposes  specified  in  subsections  (ci 
through  (g)). 


(c)  National  Guard.— Of  the  amount  re 
f erred  to  in  subsection  (a).  $70,000,000  shall 
l)e  available  only  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  National  Guard  under  section  383  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  1106). 

(d)  Il«TEGRATI0N    OF    Csl     ASSETS.— Of    the 

amount  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
$50,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  contin- 
ue the  activities  of  the  Depsutment  of  De 
fense  under  section  1103  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989 
1 10  U.S.C.  374  note). 

(e)  Aircraft  Conversion.— Of  the  amount 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  $49,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  to  convert  existing 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  OV-lOA  aircraft  for 
Improved  drug  interdiction  performance. 

(f)  Use  of  Certain  Facilities.— Of  the 
amount  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 
$20,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  carry 
out  — 

( 1 )  re.search  and  development  activities 
under  the  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
6163(a)  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988 
(102  SUt.  4350).  and 

(2)  other  research  and  development  relat 
ed  to  drug  interdiction  and  law  enforcement 
support. 

ig)  Civil  Air  Patrol.— Of  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a).  $1,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  to  support  Civil  Air  Patrol 
activities  in  support  of  civil  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

(h)  Detection  and  Monitoring  Eqoip- 
MENT— Of  the  amount  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  $125,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  purchase  of  detection  and  monitor 
ing  systems  and  associated  equipment. 

SEC.  1109   REPORTS 

(a)  By  the  President.— Not  later  than 
April  1.  1990,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report 

( 1 )  describing  the  progress  made  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  required  by  section 
1103  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989  (10  U.S.C.  374  note); 

(2)  containing  an  analysis  of  the  feasibili- 
ty of  establishing  a  National  Drug  Oper 
atlons  Center  for  the  integration,  coordina- 
tion, and  control  of  all  drug  interdiction  op 
erations;  and 

(3)  describing  how  Intelligence  activities 
relating  to  narcotics  trafficking  can  be  Inte- 
grated, including— 

(A)  coordinating  the  collection  and  analy- 
sis of  intelligence  information; 

<B)  ensuring  the  dissemination  of  relevant 
intelligence  information  to  officials  with  re- 
sponsibility for  narcotics  policy  and  to  agen- 
cies responsible  for  interdiction,  eradication, 
law  enforcement,  and  other  countemarcot- 
ics  activities;  and 

(C)  coordinating  and  controlling  all  coun- 
temarcotics  intelligence  activities. 

(b)  By  the  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Poucy.— ( 1 )  Not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1989,  the  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report— 

(A)  on  the  feasibility  of  detailing  not  more 
than  200  officers  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
Generals  Corps  of  the  military  departments 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  drug  cases  in  areas  in  which 
there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  prosecutorial  re- 
sources; and 

(B)  on  the  feasibility  of  permitting  the 
employment  of  former  and  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  as  law  enforcement  of 
fleers  even  though  they  are  over  age  35  at 
the  time  of  initial  employment. 

(2)  In  preparing  the  report  required  by 
paragraph    (1).    the    Director   of    National 


Drug  Control  Policy  shall  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  other  appropriate  heads  of  agencies. 

(c)  By  the  Secretary  of  Defense.— (1) 
Not  later  than  December  1.  1989,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress— 

(A)  on  the  specific  drug-related  research 
and  development  projects  to  be  funded,  and 
the  planned  allocation  of  funding  for  such 
projects,  under  section  1108(f);  and 

(B)  containing  a  plan  to  Increase  the  em- 
ployment of  the  resources  and  personnel  of 
the  Special  Operations  Command  in  drug 
interdiction  and  law  enforcement  support. 

(2)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1990,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  In  coordination  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  Director  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy,  shall  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  on— 

(A)  the  feasibility  of  establishing  aerial 
and  maritime  navigational  corridors  by 
whidh  civilian  aircraft  and  vessels  may 
travel  through  drug  interdiction  areas,  as 
defined  in  section  371(b)(3)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section 
1102); 

(B)  the  feasibility  of  requiring  the  submis- 
sion of  navigational  plans  for  all  civilian  air- 
craft and  vessels  that  will  travel  in  such 
areas;  and 

(C)  the  funding  considered  necessary  to 
implement  a  plan  to  carry  out  the  matters 
referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
SE(.    mo.  technical   and  clerical   amend- 
ments RELA'HNG  TO  DRUG  INTERDIC 

■noN. 

(a)  Chapter  Heading.— (I)  The  heading  of 
the  chapter  following  chapter  17  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  drug  inter- 
diction and  military  cooperation  with  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  officials),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER     18— DRUG    INTERDICTION 

AND   SUPPORT    FOR    CIVILIAN    LAW 

ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES". 

(2)  The  items  relating  to  such  chapter  in 

the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 

subtitle  A,  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of 

subtitle  A.  of  such  title  are  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

■18.  Drug  Interdiction  and  Support 
for  Civilian  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies 371". 

(b)  Reference  to  Tariff  Sciodules.— Sec- 
tion 374(b)<3)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated 
by  section  1103(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "general  headnote  2  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States"  In  subpara- 
graph (AM ill)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■general  note  2  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States ". 

(c)  Cross-reference  Amendment.— Section 
374(c)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'paragraph  (2)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■■subsection  (b)(2)". 
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KERRY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NOS.  506  AND 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
fords,  and  Mr.  Harkin)  submitted  U) 
amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  506 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following  new  sections: 
section  1.  findings. 

Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 
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(1)  The  United  SUtes  Oovemment  relies 
on  many  of  its  satellites  for  communica- 
tions, reconnaissance,  electronic  intelli- 
gence, remote  sensing,  detection  of  nuclear 
explosions,  early  warning  of  attack,  moni- 
toring compliance  with  arms  c(«itrol  agree- 
ments, and  monitoring  the  activities  and 
movements  of  hoatile  military  forces. 

(2)  Such  satellites  constitute  vital  integral 
parts  of  many  United  States  weapons  sys- 
tems, command,  control,  and  communica- 
tions systems,  and  intelligence  systems. 

(3)  It  Is  essential  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  United  States 
Government  satellites  survive  antisatellite 
attacks. 

(4)  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  tested  its 
only  antisatellite  weapon,  a  coorbital 
system,  against  an  object  in  space  since  the 
summer  of  1982. 

(5)  The  further  development  and  testing 
of  new  antisatellite  weapons  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  may  make  all 
United  States  (3ovemment  satellites  and  all 
Soviet  satellites  vulnerable  to  each  other's 
antisatellite  weapons. 

(6)  It  is  in  the  natioiuU  security  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  discourage  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  new  antisatellite  weap- 
ons by  the  Soviet  Union. 

SEC  2.  declaration  OP  POLICY. 

(a)  Protection  of  Satelutes.— It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
United  States  Government  satellites— 

(1)  by  discouraging  Soviet  efforts  to  im- 
prove antisatellite  capabilities;  and 

(2)  by  conducting  research,  development, 
and  testing  on  techniques  that  increase  the 
capability  of  such  satellites  to  survive  physi- 
cal attack,  including  such  techniques  as 
hardening,  resistance,  Jamming,  orbit  selec- 
tion, maneuvering,  ground  segment  im- 
provements, orbiting  of  spare  satellites,  de- 
ployment of  dormant  satellites,  and  signa- 
ture reduction. 

(b)  ANTisATExxriE  LmrrATioR  Nbgotia- 
tions.— It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Initiate  and  conduct  good 
faith  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  view  to  achieving  an  agreement  that 
provides  f or  ( 1)  the  strictest  possible  limita- 
tions on  the  development,  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  antisatellite  weap- 
ons by  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  (2)  the  dismantling  of  existing  Soviet 
antisatellite  weapons,  and  (3)  verification  of 
the  compliance  with  the  agreements. 

8EC.  J.  UMITATION  ON  TESTING  OP  AimSATEL- 
LITE  WEAPONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  none  of  the  fimds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  any  Act  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  to  test  any  weapon 
against  an  object  in  orbit  around  the  EUuth 
until  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
either— 

(1)  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted, 
after  August  1982,  a  test  of  any  weapon 
against  an  object  in  orbit  around  the  Earth; 

(2)  that  the  President  has  requested  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
deploy  cooperative  monitoring  and  verifica- 
tion technologies  at  the  Soviet  laser  test  site 
at  Sary  Shagan  and  at  each  other  location 
that  the  President  suspects  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  using  for  laser  testing,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  cooperate 
In  good  faith  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  do  so,  or 

(3)  that  the  President  has  attempted  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish 
limitations  on  the  development,  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  deployment  of  antisatellite 
weapons,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
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fused  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  on  such  lim- 
itations. 

Amxhdmemt  No.  507 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

8BC.      .  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  THE  SURVIV- 
ABILnr  OF   UNITED  STATES  8ATEL- 

rjTBa 

(a)  IH  GEMntAL.— Not  later  than  March  1, 
1990,  the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  on— 

(1)  the  capabilities  of  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment satellites  to  survive  antisatellite  at- 
tacks; and 

(2)  the  capabilities  of  the  United  SUtes 
(A)  to  monitor  the  development,  testing, 
production,  deployment,  and  use  of  antisat- 
ellite weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  (B) 
to  verify  Soviet  self-restraint  in  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  production,  deployment,  and 
use  of  such  weapons. 

(b)  CoHTEMT  OF  REPORT.— The  report  shall 
include  reviews  and  analyses  of — 

(1)  the  capabilities  of  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment satellites  to  survive  attack  by  anti- 
satellite  wei^jons,  and  the  future  actions 
necessary  to  ensure  the  capability  of  United 
SUtes  Government  satellites  to  survive  such 
attacks  through  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  effects  on  United 
SUtes  national  security  of — 

(A)  Soviet  antisatellite  capabilities; 

(B)  the  development  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  antisatellite  capabilities  symmetrical  to 
potential  future  United  SUtes  antisatellite 
capabilities; 

(C)  the  development,  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  the  capability  to  destroy  high-altitude 
United  SUtes  Government  satellites,  includ- 
ing those  satellites  in  geosynchronouos 
orbit;  and 

(D)  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
provides  for  (1)  a  verifiable  ban  on  the  devel- 
opment, testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  antisatellite  weatjons,  and  (U) 
the  dismantling  of  all  existing  antisatellite 
weapons; 

(3)  the  actions  ttiat  could  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment satellites  to  survive  antisatellite  at- 
tacks and  the  projected  budgetary  costs  of 
taking  such  actions— 

(A)  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  not  to  im- 
prove iU  antisatellite  capabilities; 

(B)  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  develop 
antisatellite  capabilities  symmetrical  to  po- 
tential future  United  SUtes  antisatellite  ca- 
pabilities; 

(C)  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  develop 
the  capabiUty  to  destroy  high-altitude 
United  SUtes  Oovemment  satellites,  includ- 
ing those  satellites  in  geosynchronous  orbit; 
and 

(D)  if  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  enter  into  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  (i)  a  verifiable  ban  on  the  devel- 
opment, testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  antisatellite  weapons,  and  (ii) 
the  dismantling  of  all  existing  antisatellite 
weapons; 

(4)  United  States  capabilities  to  monitor 
and  verify  Soviet  antisatellite  capabilities; 

(5)  techniques  by  which  the  United  SUtes 
could  improve  capabilities  to  monitor  and 
verify  Soviet  antisatellite  capabilities,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  development,  testing,  producton,  and 
deployment  of  monitoring  equipment, 
onslte  verification  equipment,  and  other 
verification  equipment; 

(B)  onslte  inspections;  and 
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(C)  negotiation  of  an  agreement  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  telemetry  by  each  that 
is  readable  by  the  other  and  other  cooperar 
tlve  means  with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(6)  the  desirability  of  and  prospects  for 
limiting  Soviet  antisatellite  capablUUes  by 
agreement,  including  any  agreement  that 
would  limit  development,  testing,  produc- 
tion, or  deployment  of  kineUc  kill,  directed 
energy,  nuclear,  or  any  other  form  of  anti- 
satellite  weapon  or  that  would  limit  any 
other  antisatellite  capability  for  any  alti- 
tude. 

<c)  Form  of  REPORT.-The  President  shaU 
transmit  the  report  in  a  classified  form  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Armed 
Services,  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, Armed  Services,  and  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
The  President  shall  also  transmit  to  Con- 
gress an  unclassified  summary  of  the  report. 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO.  508 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      DeCONCINI      submitted      an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as 

follows: 


On  page  293,  between  lines  13  and  14 
Insert  the  following: 

SEC.  917.  enhanced  DRIIG  INTEROICnON  AND 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SITPORT  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subtitle  A  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  380  the  following  new  section: 

"§381.  NatioBal  Guard:  enhanced  drag  inteidk- 
tion  and  enforcement  role 
"(a)  If  the  Governor  of  a  SUte  or.  in  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  commanding  general  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Guard  submits  a  plan 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  may  provide  to  that 
Governor  or  commanding  general  sufficient 
funds  for  the  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  sub- 
sistence, gratuities,  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses of  personnel  of  the  National  Guard 
of  that  SUte  or  the  District  of  ColumbU 
used— 

"(1)  for  the  purpose  of  drug  Interdiction 
and  enforcement  operations;  and 

"(2)  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  equipment  and  facilities  of  that  Nation- 
al Guard  used  for  that  purpose. 

"(b)  A  plan  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
ShaU— 

"(1)  specify  how  personnel  of  the  National 
Guard  are  to  be  used  in  drug  interdiction 
and  enforcement  operations; 

"(2)  certify  tluit  those  otierations  are  to  be 
conducted  at  a  time  when  the  persoimel  in- 
volved are  not  in  Federal  service:  and 

"(3)  certify  that  participation  by  National 
Guard  personnel  in  those  operations  is  serv- 
ice in  addition  to  annual  training  required 
under  section  502  of  title  32. 

'(c)  Before  funds  are  provided  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
consult  with  the  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
the  plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b). 

'(d)  When  a  plan  is  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Chief  of  the  NaUonal  Guard 
Bureau  shall  identify  the  types  of  oper- 
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atlons  proposed  In  that  plan.  Before  funds 
are  provided  to  the  Governor  of  a  State  or 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard  under  this  section 
for  a  plan  Including  a  particular  type  of  op 
eration,  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Sec 
retary  of  Defense  for  funding  of  that  type 
of  operation  In  drug  interdiction  and  en 
forcement  plans.  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
before  approving  any  type  of  operation. 
shaU  consult  with  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  regarding  such  oper 
ations.  Operations  of  a  type  for  which  fund 
Ing  has  been  previously  provided  to  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  for  plans 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  or  of  sec 
tlon  1106  of  Public  Law  100-456  shall  be 
corwidered  as  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Attorney  General  unless  the  Secre 
tary  shall  later  communicate  to  the  Chief  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  a  withdrawal  of 
approval  for  a  specified  type  of  operation 

■(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con 
strued  as  a  limitation  on  the  authority  of 
any  unit  of  the  National  Guard  of  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  when  such  unit  is 
not  in  Federal  service,  to  perform  law  en 
forcement  functions  authorized  to  be  per 
formed  by  the  National  Guard  by  the  laws 
of  the  entity  concerned. 

•■<f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre 
scribe  suid  enforce  training  criteria  for  the 
National  Guard  to  enhance  the  capability  of 
the  National  Guard  to  assist  in  drug  inter 
diction  and  law  enforcement  support. 

■■(g)  In  this  section,  the  term  State 
means  each  of  the  several  States,  the  Com 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  tern 
tory  and  possession  of  the  United  States 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  preceding  section 

371  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  the  following  new  item; 

■381.  National  Guard:  enhanced  drug  inter 

diction  and  enforcement  role" 

(b)  CoNFORMiiic  Repeal.— Section  1105  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Year  1989  (102  Stat.  2047).  is  re 
pealed. 

(C)    AtTTHORIZATlOJI    OF    APPROPRIATIONS  - 

Of  the  funds  authorized  in  this  Act  to  t>e  ap 
propriated  for  fiscal  year  1990.  170.000.000 
shall  be  available  only  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  National  Guard  under  section  383  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  <as  added  by 
section  1108). 

(d)  ErPEcnvE  Date.— The  amendmenUs 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  ib)  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1989. 


Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerry)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  293.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following: 

SEt     917     Kl  ND!N(;    KOR    PROGRAMS    INDER   THE 
ANTI  DRl  (;  ARISE  ACT  OF  1»IMI. 

(a)  Transpeh  From  SDI  AtrrHORiZATioN.— 
Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section  201  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
section  231  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, the  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
amount  specified  in  that  subsection  over 
$2,000,000,000  shall  \x  transferred  to  appro- 
priation accounts  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1990  for  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  programs. 

(b)  Amount  To  Be  Transferred  for  Each 
Program.— The  total  amount  transferred  to 
the  appropriation  accounts  for  an  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  program  may  not  exceed 
the  fiscal  year  1989  deficiency  amount  for 
such  program. 

(c)  Additional  Authorization.- If  the 
total  amount  transferred  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  appropriation  accounts  for 
an  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  program  is  less 
than  the  fiscal  year  1989  deficiency  amount 
for  such  program,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  progrsun  for  fiscal 
year  1990  the  amount  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  that  deficiency  amount  and 
the  amount  so  transferred. 

(d)  Definition.— In  this  section: 

<li  The  term  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  pro- 
gram'^  means  each  program  for  which  ap- 
propriations were  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1989  in  the  Anti  Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988 
"Public  Law  100  690;  102  Stat.  4181)  and  for 
which  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  was  less  than  the  amount  author 
ized  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  term  'deficiency  amount'  means, 
with  respect  to  an  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  pro- 
gram, the  difference  between  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  program  for  fiscal 
year  1989  and  the  amount  authorized  for 
that  program  for  fiscal  year  1989  in  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 


BIDEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  509 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    BIDEN   submitted    an    amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  394.  below  line  23.  Insert  the  fol 
lowing: 

SEC.     W30.     REPORT     RECARDINC     FORT     MEADE 
RECREA'nON  AR£A. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  enact 
ment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  conveying  to  the  SUte  of  Delaware  a 
parcel  of  property  known  as  Port  Meade 
Recreation  Area,  formerly  Port  Miles.  Dela 
ware,  containing  approximately  95.9  acres. 


HARKIN  (AND  KERRY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  510 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


HARKIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  511 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HARKIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  293.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following; 

SE<  »17  SALE  A.ND  ISE  OF  I'NITED  STATES  DO- 
MESTK  MEAT  IN  ARMED  FORCES  FA 
CILITIES  IN  THE  EIROPEAN  COMMl - 
NITAi 

(a)  Requirement  To  Use  United  States 
Domestic  Meat  -(1)  Chapter  147  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"0  2491.  Cominissai7  stom  and  dining  facilitin: 
sale  and  unc  o'  I'nitcd  Staten  domeitic  meat  in 
the  European  Community 

■(a I  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment shall  ensure  that  the  meat  and 
meat  food  products  sold  In  commissary 
stores  of  that  military  department  located 
in  any  meml)er  country  of  the  European 
Community  and  the  meat  and  meat  food 
products  served  in  dining  facilities  of  that 
military  department  located  in  any  such 
country  are  produced  and  processed  in  the 
United  States. 

'  ( b )  In  this  section: 


■■(1)  The  term  'meat'  means  meat  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.). 

■■(2)  The  term  'meat  food  product'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  in  section  1(J)  of 
such  Act.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  t)eginnlng 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
'2491.  Commissary  stores  and  dining  facili- 
ties:  sale   and   use   of   United 
States   domestic   meat   in   the 
European  Community.". 

(b)  General  Policy.— It  is  the  sense 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  each  mill 
tary  department  should  Intensify  efforts  to 
procure  from  United  States  sources  the 
products  to  t>e  sold  in  commissary  stores  of 
that  department,  the  food  products  to  be 
served  in  dining  facilities  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  supplies  to  be  used  in  such 
dining  facilities. 

(c)  Funding.— Of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  division, 
$10,000,000  shall  t>e  available  to  defray  the 
cost  of  transporting  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts referred  to  in  section  2491  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)),  from  the  United  States  to  European 
Community  countries  for  sale  in  commis- 
sary stores  and  for  serving  in  dining  facili- 
ties as  provided  in  that  section. 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO.  512 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      DeCONCINI      submitted      an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as 
follows: 
On    page    2.    line     17,    strike    out    the 
$2.706,5000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  ■$2,769,500,000  "  and  on  page 
2.   line   18.  strike   out   the    ■$2,742,100,000" 
and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof    the    following 
$2,805,100,000". 

MACK  AMENDMENT  NO.  513 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  MACK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  I.  procurement,  section 
.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

■'No  funds  shall  be  authorized  for  tug  and 
towing  services  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  at  Port  Canaveral,  Florida,  unless 
competition  for  said  services  is  open  and  un- 
restricted." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  the  hearing  sched- 
uled before  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  on  July  31, 
1989,  have  been  postponed. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  Department 
of  Energy's  efforts  to  improve  the  op- 
erations and  management  of  its  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  and  its  ef- 
forts to  restore  public  credibility  in 
the  Department's  ability  to  operate  its 
facilities  in  a  safe  and  environmentally 


sound  manner.  Testimony  was  also  to 
be  heard  on  S.  972  and  S.  1304. 

The  hearings  were  originally  sched- 
uled to  take  place  on  the  above  men- 
tioned date  in  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

This  hearing  will  be  rescheduled  at  a 
later  date.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Mary  Louise  Wagner  or 
Terl  Curtin  at  (202)  224-7569. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

sitbcomm  rmz  ow  the  cowstitutiow 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thiu^ay,  July  27,  1989, 
at  2  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 9,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
12,  balanced  budget  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  terrorism,  narcotics  amd 
intermatiohal  operations 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and 
International  Operations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  July  27,  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Inspec- 
tor General's  Report  on  International 
Narcotics  Control  Programs  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  THE  COIfSTmrnON 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  July  27,  1989, 
at  4  p.m..  to  hold  a  markup  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 9,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
12,  balanced  budget  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEZ  OK  KNVIRONMEirT  AND  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Enviroimient  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
July  27,  1989,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.. 
to  hear  Linda  J.  Fisher,  nominated  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  Pesti- 
cides and  Toxic  Substances.  EPA;  Tim- 
othy B.  Atkeson,  nominated  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Internation- 
al Affairs,  EPA:  and  J.  Clarence 
(Terry)  EHivles,  nominated  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Policy,  Plan- 
ning, and  E^raluation.  EPA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ERXRCT  AWD  HATOTtAL 
RESOiniCRS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  EInergy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  9:30  ajn.,  July  27,  1989,  for  a 
business  meeting  to  consider  S.  712,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  referendum  on  the 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PtJBUC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  EInergy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  1  p.m..  July  27,  1989,  for 
hearing  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  286. 
a  bill  to  establish  the  Petroglyph  Na- 
tional Monimient  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  S.  798, 
to  amend  title  V  of  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber 19.  1980,  designating  the  Chaco 
culture  archaeological  protection  sites, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  ARTS,  AND 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Arts,  and  Hu- 
manities, of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  July  27.  1989,  at 
10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  voca- 
tional education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  markup  on  S.  13,  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  and  Health  Care  Act  of  1989 
(incorporating  provisions  of  S.  1158,  S. 
947,  and  numerous  other  bills);  an 
original  bill  to  provide  for  income  veri- 
fication under  VA  needs  based  benefits 
(with  provisions  derived  from  S.  1188); 
S.  190  (as  amended  by  amendment  No. 
110);  and  a  medical  construction  reso- 
lution amendment  relating  to  the 
Boston  Outpatient  Clinic  at  9:15  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  July  27,  1989,  in  SR-418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AND 
TOURISM 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  July  27.  1989.  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Japanese 
space  industry— the  American  com- 
mercial challenge. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

StrBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
AND  GENERAL  LCGISLATIOH 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thiuwlay 
July  27,  1989.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  funding  for  agricultur- 
al research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  OH  IHDIAH  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  July  27,  1989,  be- 
ginning at  9  a.m.,  in  485  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  S.  143,  the  Indian  Development 
Finance  Corporation  Act;  S.  1203,  the 
Indian  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1989;  and  Oversight  on  Implementa- 
tion of  the  1988  Indian  Financing  Act 
Amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  THE  JXn>ICIART 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
July  27,  1989.  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COOPER  T.  HOLT— A  FIGHTER 

FOR  OUR  NATION'S  VETERANS 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  honor  Cooper  T.  Holt,  who  is  retir- 
ing as  executive  director  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  Washington 
Office. 

I  have  a  deep  and  profound  respect 
for  Cooper  Holt  for  several  reasons. 

First,  Cooper  Holt  is  a  man  of  some 
achievement. 

Cooper  was  bom  and  educated  in 
Chattanooga.  TN.  But  like  many 
others  of  his  generation,  he  graduated 
from  college  at  a  time  of  crisis— 1943— 
when  the  fate  of  our  coimtry  and 
other  democratic  nations  hung  in  the 
balance. 

He  joined  the  Army  in  1943  and 
served  with  great  distinction  in  the  Pa- 
cific, earning  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Thea- 
ter Ribbon,  the  Solomon  Islands  Cam- 
paign Battle  Star,  and  the  Bronze 
Star. 

Cooper  returned  home  and  joined 
the  Chattanooga  VFW  in  1945  and 
rose  quickly  to  become  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  32— the 
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youngest  commander  in  chief  that  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  ever 
had. 

In  August  1963.  Cooper  became  the 
executive  director  of  the  VFW  Wash- 
ington Office  and  has  served  with 
great  distinction  ever  since. 

The  second  reason  why  I  admire 
Cooper  Holt  is  that  he  is  a  fighter. 

In  that  regard  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  that  during  the  Civil  War— in 
1862— when  President  Lincoln  was  an- 
gered over  Gen.  George  McClellan's 
Inability  to  beat  his  opponents  despite 
a  great  superiority  in  numbers,  he 
wrote  a  terse  one  sentence  letter  to 
the  general  as  follows: 

If  you  don't  want  to  use  the  Army.  I 
should  lUe  to  borrow  it  for  a  while.  Yours 
respectfully.  A.  Lincoln. 

Believe  me.  no  one  ever  had  to  write 
a  letter  like  that  to  Cooper  Holt. 

He  has  always  been  a  fighter  for  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

He  led  the  fight  to  create  a  Cabinet - 
level  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

He  has  fought  tirelessly  for  laws 
that  provide  for  judicial  review  of  VA 
benefit  determinations. 

And  he  has  always  worked  for  a  first 
rate  system  of  veterans  benefits  and 
compensation. 

Finally.  I  salute  Cooper  Holt  because 
he  so  admirably  symbolizes  the  spirit 
of  my  native  State— Tennessee-The 
Volunteer  State. 

Whatever  the  job.  Cooper  sized  it  up 
and  did  it.  He  never  underestimated 
his  opponents— but  he  never  underes- 
timated his  own  abilities  as  well. 

Indeed,  I  am  reminded  of  the  time 
when  the  British  Adm.  Alexander 
Cochrane  was  going  to  attack  New  Or- 
leans during  the  War  of  1812.  He 
boasted  that  he  would  be  eating 
Christmas  dinner  in  New  Orleans. 
Andrew  Jackson  heard  the  boast,  and 
coolly  replied.  'It  may  be  so,  but  I 
shall  have  the  honor  of  presiding  at 
that  diimer." 

Cooper  Holt,  in  his  own  way,  em- 
bodies many  of  the  sterling  qualities 
of  that  great  Tennessean-Andrew 
Jackson. 

President  Jackson  helped  make  our 
country  a  great  Nation.  And  in  his 
way.  Cooper  Holt  has  helped  to  sus- 
tain and  preserve  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  service  on  which  this  democ- 
racy is  built.* 
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MOST-FAVORED-NATION  STATUS 

FOR  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
•  Mr.  AR^dSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
many  Americans  have  been  deeply 
concerned  by  proposals  by  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  wadve  the  Jackson- 
Vanlk  amendment  and  extend  most- fa- 
vored-nation [MFN]  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union  before  they  have  met  the 
terms  of  Jackson-Vanik. 

I  find  these  proposals  unsettling  too. 

In  an  editorial  recently  published  in 
the    Intermoimtain   Jewish    News    by 


Mr.  William  Cohen,  the  president  of 
the  Boulder  Action  for  Soviet  Jewry 
Committee,  writes  that  any  waiver  of 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  at  this 
point  in  time  is  premature.  I  agree.  He 
cites  that  fact  that  although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  demonstrated  in- 
creased levels  of  emigration  recently, 
there  has  been  no  substantive  reform 
of  *  •  •  Soviet  emigration  law  and 
policies  [that]  guarantee  the  right  and 
opportunity  for  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion." 

As  our  relations  continue  to  evolve 
with  a  Soviet  Union  that  is  in  the 
midst  of  change,  we  must  not  allow 
the  few  positive  steps  toward  change 
taken  so  far  by  the  Soviet  leadership 
to  become  a  substitute  for  actual,  sub- 
staoitive  restructuring  of  the  Soviet 
system.  Increased  emigration  levels 
are  very  positive  steps.  They  are  not 
substantive  reform  of  the  Soviet  emi- 
gration system. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr. 
Cohens  editorial  carefully. 

The  editorial  follows; 

(From  the  Intermountaln  Jewish  News. 
June  2.  19891 

Jackson  Vakik  Waiver  Is  Premature 

(By  William  M.  Cohen i 

Americans  and  c.tizens  of  other  Western 
democracies  take  for  granted  their  virtually 
unrestricted  freedom  to  leave  and  to  return 
to  their  own  countries.  Soviet  citizens,  in 
contrast,  are  denied  this  freedom.  Those  in 
power  decide  who  shall  be  'permitted"  to 
leave  those  countries. 

In  1988.  the  Soviet  government,  in  an 
effort  to  put  a  new  face  on  its  relations  with 
the  West,  and  to  improve  its  human  rights 
image,  allowed  almost  80.000  of  its  citizens 
to  emigrate  Included  were  approximately 
19.000  Jews:  a  slightly  greater  number  of 
Armenians  and  ethnic  Germans;  and  Pente- 
costals.  Baptists,  Seventh  Day  Adventists. 
Ukrainians  and  others. 

If  the  current  rate  of  emigration  is  sus- 
tained for  the  rest  of  this  year,  approxi 
mately  100.000  people,  including  35.000- 
40.000  Jews,  could  leave  in  1989. 

This  significantly  Increased  level  of  emi 
gration  has  prompted  some  Individuals  and 
groups,  mostly  those  interested  in  trade 
with  the  USSR,  to  call  for  a  one-year  waiver 
of  the  Jackson-Vanik"  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion amendment  to  the  1974  US  Trade  Act. 

That  amendment  denies  Most  Favored 
Nation  treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union  until 
it  demonstrates  a  high  and  sustained  level 
of  emigration,  free  from  arbitrary  restric- 
tions and  discrimination. 

The  amendment  was  Intended  to  deny  the 
USSR  access  to  monetary  credits  and  favor- 
able trade  tariffs  until  it  demonstrated  com- 
pliance with  International  standards,  which 
recognize  the  universal  human  right  to  emi- 
grate. 

Overlooked  In  present  discussions  of  the 
waiver  issue  are  the  express  statutory  crite- 
ria which  must  be  met  to  Justify  such  a 
wavier. 

Jackson-Vanik  requires  the  President  to 
certify  to  Congress  not  only  that  high  levels 
of  annual  emigration  are  being  sustained 
<  60,000  Jews  per  year,  according  to  the  legis- 
lative history),  but  also  that  Soviet  emigra- 
tion laws  and  policies  guarantee  the  right 
and  opportunity  for  freedom  of  emigration. 


The  requirement  that  Soviet  emigration 
law  and  policy  be  reformed  Is  an  essential 
component  of  Jackson-Vanik.  In  1979, 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  reached  51,320, 
only  to  be  arbitrarily  shut  off  by  the  Brezh- 
nev government  In  the  wake  of  deteriorat- 
ing US-USSR  relations,  following  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Absent  an  institutionalized  right  to  emi- 
grate, the  Soviets  could  just  as  arbitrarily 
turn  the  current  spigot  off  and  again  Impose 
repressive  measures  to  discourage  emigra- 
tion. 

Current  Soviet  emigration  policy  Is  still 
characterized  by  several  pernicious  prac- 
tices: 

Some  2.000  long-term  refuseniks.  many 
living  in  refusal  10  years  or  more,  still 
remain  In  limbo,  subject  to  official  whims 
and  relying  on  Western  pressure  to  obtain 
their  freedom. 

Approximately  10%  of  present  applicants 
are  still  being  refused  on  bogus  secrecy 
grounds  or  because  of  refusal  by  applicants' 
relatives  to  provide  financial  waivers,  the  so- 
called  "poor  relatives"  class  of  refuseniks. 

The  potential  for  a  new  50,000-member  re- 
fusenlk  class,  out  of  the  500,000  Soviet  Jews 
who  wish  to  emigrate,  refutes  the  claim  that 
the  problem  of  refuseniks  has  been  resolved. 
This  past  January,  the  Soviets  signed  the 
Vlerma  Concluding  Document  (VCD)  in  the 
follow  up  conference  to  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, expressly  agreeing  to  "fully  respect" 
the  right  of  everyone  to  be  free  to  leave 
any  country.  Including  his  own,  and  to 
return  to  his  country." 

In  the  VCD,  the  SovleU  committed  to  re- 
solve favorably  all  pending  refusenlk  cases 
within  six  months.  Also,  since  signing  the 
VCD.  the  Soviets  have  repeatedly  promised 
to  enact  emigration  reform: 

to  restrict  national  security  refusals  to 
■strictly  warranted  time  limits"; 

to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  family  fi- 
nancial waivers; 

to  provide  written  reasons  for,  as  well  as 
fair  administrative  and  judicial  review  of, 
refusals. 

In  return  for  these  "promises,"  the  US 
conceded  to  a  Moscow  Human  Rights  Con- 
ference in  1991,  while  conditioning  US  par- 
ticipation in  that  conference  on  substantial 
improvement  in  Soviet  human  rights  prac- 
tices. 

The  six-month  deadline  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching and  only  a  handful  of  the  long- 
term  refusenlk  cases  have  been  resolved. 
Emanual  Lurie.  for  example,  continues  to  be 
refused  on  grounds  of  secrecy  for  alleged 
classified  work  he  performed  25  years  ago. 
He  has  been  a  refusenlk  for  nine  years. 

Just  as  significantly,  however,  the  pro- 
posed Soviet  legislative  reform,  promised  to 
be  "published"  this  spring,  has  now  been 
postponed  until  the  fall.  lU  form,  and  likeli- 
hood for  enactment,  remain  unknown. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  Jackson-Vanik  statutory  crite- 
ria for  a  waiver  have  not  been  met. 

To  grant  such  a  waiver  to  the  USSR  at 
this  time  would  be  tantamount  to  rendering 
the  policy  of  Jackson-Vanik  meaningless.  It 
would  give  the  Soviet  government  the 
wrong  message  about  American  resolve  In 
the  crucial  area  of  human  rights.  It  would 
substantially  diminish  the  standard  by 
which  the  USSR  must  be  judged  before  it  Is 
granted  favorable  US  trade  status. 

For  all  these  reasons,  advocates  of  emigra- 
tion, and  of  the  cause  of  human  rights 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  should  go  on 
record  as  supporting  a  waiver  of  Jackson- 
Vanik  only  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  met 
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the  following  measurable  criteria  Justifying 
such  a  waiver: 

1.  All  outstanding  refusenlk  cases  must  be 
favorably  resolved  and  those  refusenlk  fami- 
lies must  have  emigrated  from  the  USSR. 

2.  The  USSR  must  have  enacted  into  law 
and  implemented  legal  and  procedural  re- 
forms In  its  emigration  statutes  and  prac- 
tices, which  are  consistent  with  the  interna- 
tional human  right  to  emigrate  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Vienna  Conclud- 
ing E>octm)ent.  These  new  laws  and  proce- 
dures must  Institutionalize  the  right  and  op- 
portunity of  Soviet  citizens  to  emigrate,  free 
from  arbitrary  restrictions  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

3.  The  USSR  must  have  demonstrated  a 
high  and  sustained  level  of  emigration. 

As  Senator  "Scoop"  Jackson  stated  on  Sol- 
idarity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jews  In  April. 
1979: 

"The  law  is  clear.  The  Soviets  cannot 
qualify  for  trade  concessions  until  they 
assure  the  President  that  henceforth  their 
emigration  practices  will  lead  substantially 
to  the  achievement  of  free  emigration.  "We 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  law  is 
unheld.  that  the  promise  Is  kept."* 
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CONVENING  OF  FIRST  CON- 
GRESS OF  CHINESE  STUDENTS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row marks  the  opening  of  the  First 
Congress  of  Chinese  Students  in  the 
United  States.  This  historic  event,  con- 
vening in  Chicago  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago,  will  bring  together 
some  500  Chinese  students  from  all 
across  the  Nation  and  abroad. 

Two  of  the  most  important  Chinese 
student  leaders,  Mr.  Wuer  Kaixi  and 
Yan  Jiaqi,  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
congress.  These  two  brave  individuals 
were  able  to  get  out  of  China  and 
made  their  way  to  France.  My  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Simon,  and 
I  were  successful  in  obtaining  visitors' 
visas  for  them  in  order  that  they  could 
come  to  the  United  States  and  speak 
to  their  countrymen  assembled  in  Chi- 
cago. 

I  wish  to  welcome  Mr.  Wuer  and  Mr. 
Yan  to  the  United  States,  express  my 
admiration  for  their  efforts  to  advance 
reforms  in  China,  and  wish  them  and 
their  colleagues  success  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  President,  this  congress  signifies 
a  new  chapter  in  the  prodemocracy 
movement  In  China.  The  movement 
has  not  ended  or  ceased.  It  is  renewing 
itself.  We  must  be  supportive  of  pro- 
democracy  efforts  within  China  and  I 
pledge  my  full  support  for  their  ef- 
forts.* 


ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  FOR 
AMERICA 

*  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  New  York  Times  2  weeks  ago  pub- 
lished an  insightful  article  on  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  America  written  by 
Peter  G.  Peterson,  a  former  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  is  currently  an 
investment  banker  and  chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and 


the   Institute  for  International   Eco- 
nomics. 

In  the  article  Peterson  laments  that 
fact  that  because  America  has  turned 
into  a  consumer,  credit-oriented  socie- 
ty we  are  now  faced  with  the  prospect, 
for  the  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  that  our  children  will  not 
"do  better"  than  their  parents.  For  ex- 
ample: today  the  typical  25-35-year- 
old  parent  now  earns  less  and  lives  in  a 
smaller  home  than  his  or  her  parents 
did  at  the  same  age.  In  addition  chil- 
dren under  16  years  old  are  now  five 
times  as  likely  to  live  in  poverty  as  the 
elderly. 

This  is  no  surprise  of  course,  for  the 
last  several  years  experts  have  talked 
about  this  widening  economic  dispari- 
ty between  the  generations.  However, 
Peterson  presents  the  problem  a  bit 
differently  than  most  experts,  ap- 
proaches it  not  only  from  tui  economic 
perspective  but  also  from  a  moral  one, 
quoting  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  who 
stated  that  "the  ultimate  test  of  a 
moral  society  is  the  kind  of  world  it 
leaves  to  its  children." 

The  way  it's  going  now  our  children 
stand  to  inherit  a  staggering  debt— the 
result  of  spiraling  consumption  over 
the  past  two  decades.  Right  now 
America's  savings  rate  is  the  lowest  in 
the  industrial  world.  Simply  in  order 
to  keep  our  economy  functioning  we 
have  borrowed  ourselves  into  massive 
debt.  To  leave  that  debt  to  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  is  unthink- 
able, but  unless  we  act  now  to  reduce 
consumption  in  this  country  and 
regain  economic  stability,  the  burden 
of  our  excessive  consumption  will  fall 
to  them. 

The  solution  is  obvious— in  order  to 
ease  our  debt  and  dependence  on  for- 
eign financing  we  must  ciu-b  our  exor- 
bitant spending  and  begin  saving  and 
investing  in  earnest. 

However,  Peterson  points  out  that, 
though  that  conclusion  was  reached 
years  ago,  literally  nothing  has  been 
done.  While  there  is  much  talk  of 
straightening  out  the  deficit,  spending 
continues  out  of  control  and  Peterson 
suggests  that  we  would  be  more  dil- 
gent  in  erasing  the  debt,  if  it  were 
something  that  was  going  to  impact 
our  lives— those  of  us  living  and  voting 
today— rather  than  those  generations 
who  cannot  yet  vote  or  who  are  not 
yet  bom. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Peter- 
son gives  us  some  excellent  food  for 
thought  and  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  16,  19891 
Ah  Amkricam  Drkam:  We  Most  "Do  Bkttkr" 

FOR  OtTR  CRUJ>REN 

(By  Peter  G.  Peterson) 
I  am  a  son  of  Greek  Immigrants.  My  par- 
ents, George  and  Venetia,  came  to  America 
In  their  teens  with  nothing  more  than 
grade-school  educations,  and  from  a  school 
in  a  Greek  farm  village  at  that.  They  were 
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understandably  fearful  yet  full  of  hope  and 
confidence.  This  was  not  oiUy  the  land  of 
the  free  but  the  land  of  limitless  frontiers 
and  resources— a  land  where  dreams  come 
true. 

So,  like  many  others,  my  father  went 
west.  He  took  menial  work  wherever  a 
recent  immigrant  with  a  foreign  tongue 
could  find  it.  He  Joined  his  older  brother, 
Nick,  and  worked  for  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. (The  foreman  had  trouble  spelling  the 
family  name  of  Petropoulous,  or  son  of 
Peter.  My  father  foUowed  his  brother's  ex- 
ample in  taking  the  new  name.  Peterson— a 
decision  he  later  regretted.)  He  labored  in  a 
steaming  caboose  kitchen,  suffering  more 
hardships  than  I  can  imagine.  My  father 
saved  much  of  what  Uttle  he  made,  and  bor- 
rowed as  little  as  possible— and  even  then 
only  to  invest  in  a  better  future  for  his 
family. 

"My  son,"  he  used  to  say,  "If  we  spend  a 
little  less  and  save  a  little  more  today,  we 
will  all  have  a  lot  more  tomorrow." 

In  time,  his  savings  were  transmuted  into 
the  inevitable  resUurant,  distinguished  not 
for  Its  cuisine,  but  by  the  fact  that  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  Kearney,  Neb.,  the 
Central  Cafe  stayed  open  7  days  a  week,  24 
hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year.  During  those 
hours  and  days  and  years,  my  father  and 
mother  worked  and  saved— even  during  the 
sobering  days  of  the  Great  Depression— 
fully  confident  that  their  sons  would  "do 
better."  I  was  fortunate  to  be  bom  Into  such 
a  family.  In  such  a  time. 

My  father,  like  many  immigrant  [tarents, 
had  a  very  clear  vision  of  the  American 
Dream.  He  focused  the  dream  clearly  on  his 
own  future  and  most  emphatically  on  his 
children's  and  grandchildren's  future. 
Indeed,  had  his  sons  not  "done  better"  than 
himself,  he  would  have  regarded  It  as  a  per- 
sonal failure.  He  never  asked  what  kind  of 
education  he  could  afford  for  me  and  my 
brother.  Instead,  he  asked  what  was  the 
best  education  money  could  buy  (as  if  it 
were  an  investment  that  took  priority  over 
any  consumption  claim). 

As  for  his  grandchildren,  he  used  to  say 
that  the  Apache  word  for  grandfather  and 
grandson  is  the  same,  symbolizing  the  link 
and  lock  between  generations.  That  was 
how  he  saw  his  own  grandchUdren.  Late  in 
life,  he  was  delighted  to  give  them  his  most 
successful  investment,  stock  in  a  local  orUon 
products  factory. 

'How  are  you  doing  today,  big  shot?"  my 
father  used  to  ask.  In  this  spirit.  I  must  ask: 
How  are  we  doing?  My  generation  has  been 
doing  fine  for  Itself.  But  what  of  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren?  Not  so  well  at  aU. 
By  my  father's  standards— the  standards  he 
applied  to  liimself  and  to  his  family— we  are 
failing  them. 

Today,  when  we  talk  about  our  children, 
we  refer  to  a  list  of  pathologies:  not  Just  to 
the  social  problems  of  suicide,  drugs,  chUd 
abuse,  teen-age  pregnancy,  latchkey  chil- 
dren and  absent  fathers;  nor  Just  to  intellec- 
tual and  educational  deficiencies  like  those 
reported  in  1983  by  the  National  CcHnmls- 
slon  on  E^xcellence  in  Education,  which 
stated:  "For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  the  educational  skills  of  one 
generation  will  not  surpass,  will  not  equal, 
will  not  even  approach,  those  of  their  par- 
ents." The  list  also  extends— with  ominous 
consistency— to  economic  Indicators  that 
threaten  to  transform  the  American  Dream 
Into  something  approaching  a  nightmare. 

Up  until  about  two  decades  ago,  Ameri- 
cans would  have  considered  It  imthlnkable 
that  they  could  not  save  enough  as  a  imtion 
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to  afford  a  better  future  for  their  children, 
and  that  each  generation  would  not  do 
better"  and  that  the  resources  we  invest 
Into  the  beglrming  of  life  might  be  dwarfed 
by  the  resources  we  consume  at  the  end  of 
life.  Yet.  today  the  unthinkable  Is  hap 
penlng. 

Our  net  national  savings  rate  Is  now  the 
lowest  In  the  Industrial  world,  forcing  us  to 
borrow  abroad  massively  Just  to  keep  our 
economy  functioning.  The  typical  25-  to  35 
year -old  parent  now  earns  leas  (after  infla- 
tion and  taxes)  and  lives  In  a  smaller  home 
than  his  or  her  parente  did  at  the  same  age 
And  children  under  age  16  are  now  five 
times  as  likely  to  live  In  poverty  as  are  the 
elderly. 

Renewing  the  American  Dream  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren  means  saving 
and  Investing  more.  And  that.  In  turn, 
means  temporarily  consuming  less— or.  to  be 
precise,  temporarily  reducing  the  growth  of 
consumption  In  order  to  regain  our  long 
term  competitiveness  and  economic  health. 

What  kind  of  consumption  might  we  be 
talking  about?  The  obvious  place  to  start 
looking  is  the  large  and  growing  flood  of 
federally  subsidized  consumption  we  l)enign 
ly  call  entitlements."  In  the  last  25  years, 
just  the  increase  in  these  programs  tas  a 
share  of  GNP)  has  been  larger  than  todays 
entire  dei'ense  budget.  And  with  the  rapid 
graying,  medicating  and  "COLA-ing'  of 
America,    we  ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

People  often  confront  me  with  the  obvi- 
ous and  brutal  question:  O.K..  Pete,  so 
whose  Increase  in  consumption  should  we 
temporarily  cut? 

My  father  would  have  understood  that 
the  question  Itself— Implying  we  have  thus 
far  avoided  any  choice— is  misleading.  With 
our  pathetically  small  savings  and  Invest 
ment  for  the  future,  we  have  already  decld 
ed  whose  living  standard  should  suffer:  our 
children's.  The  real  question  Is:  When  will 
we  change  course?  To  what  extent  should 
those  of  us  now  able  and  alive  and  mature 
l>ear  sacrifices  for  those  who  cannot  yet 
vote  or  speak— or  Indeed,  have  yet  to  be 
l)om? 

The  choice  Is  often  obscured  by  the  mis 
taken  claim  that  most  of  our  entitlement 
spending  currently  goes  to  the  poor.  In  fact, 
the  bulk  of  the  vast  entitlement  edifice  con 
sists  of   nonmeans- tested  benefits  that   go 
largely  to  retired  Americans,  including  Con 
gressional     and    military     pensioners.     We 
might  thiiik  of  it  as  a  bloated  and  balloon 
ing  welfare  program  for  the  relatively  well 
off.    Only    15   percent   of   Federal   benefits 
spending  is  disbursed  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial need.  Such  spending  is  often  woefully 
Inadequate,  especially  to  children  below  the 
poverty  line- the  majority  of  whom  do  not 
have  access  to  any  public  help,  either  In 
cash  or  In  health  care. 

At  first  glance,  addressing  this  seenjs  to  be 
an  economic,  social  or  mainly  a  political 
question.  But  my  father  would  have  under 
stood  It  as  a  moral  question.  Indeed,  he 
could  barely  Imagine  an  ethical  goal  more 
universal  than  fairness  to  the  poor.  But  it 
requires  a  noble  act  of  moral  Imagination  to 
see  Ufe  as  the  Apaches  saw  it— to  see  that 
the  fate  of  our  grandchildren.  Individually 
or  collectively,  is  Indistinguishable  from  our 
own. 

This  Is  the  ethic  of  endowment,  not  the 
ethic  of  entitlements.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  said:  "Pew  can  be  Induced  to  labor  ex- 
clusively for  posterity,  and  none  will  do  It 
enthusiastically.  Posterity  has  done  nothing 
for  us:  and  theorize  on  it  as  we  may.  practi- 
cally, we  shall  do  very  little  for  it  unless  we 


are  made  to  think  we  are.  at  the  same  time, 
doing  something  for  ourselves." 

Exactly.  It  is  the  blessing  of  millions  of 
mature  Americans  today  that  we  once  had 
parents  who.  like  my  own.  felt  little  reward 
from  work  unless  it  was  part  of  an  effort  to 
make  life  at  least  as  rewarding  for  their 
children. 

It  Is  likewise  a  mystery  that,  looking  at 
our  own  children,  we  now  find  it  so  easy  to 
separate  the  two  issues.  For  ourselves,  we 
make  certain.  For  posterity,  we  "theorize  on 
it  as  we  may."'  We  swagger  with  good  Inten- 
tions, with  ebullient  hopes,  with  "ironclad '" 
budget-balancing  rules,  with  tough  "  rheto- 
ric about  "tough"  choices.  But  we  do  not 
make  certain  as  if  It  were  ourselves. 

Dietrich   Bonhoeffer  once   observed  that 

the  ultimate  test  of  a  moral  society  is  the 
kind  of  world  it  leaves  to  its  children." 

Today,  few  of  us  feel  comfortable  that  we 
are  passing  such  tests.  Still  fewer  realize 
that  the  only  moral  test  we  ever  really  pass 
IS  the  dream -come-true  that  generates  as 
much  satisfaction  In  giving  as  In  receiving. 
Although  I  am  certain  my  father  never 
heard  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  I  am  certain 
he  would  have  understood  his  simple  mes- 
sage. Like  family  like  nation.* 


CALI.  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  several  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  in  the  congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil  by  speaking  out  on 
behalf  of  victims  of  human  rights 
abuse.  Particularly,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  plight  of  Igor  and  Inessa 
Usp>ensky  and  their  son  Slava,  Jewish 
citizens  of  Moscow  who  have  been 
denied  emigration  to  Israel  since  1979. 

The  Uspensky  family  first  applied 
for  emigration  visas  in  1979  and  were 
rejected.  At  the  time,  the  Uspenskys 
were  well  respected  and  productive 
members  of  Soviet  society.  Since  ap- 
plying for  emigration  visas,  however, 
both  have  lost  their  jobs  and  been  os- 
tracized by  the  medical  community; 
they  are  considered  disloyal  to  their 
homeland  and  viewed  as  enemies  of 
the  Soviet  state.  Although  both  Igor 
and  Inessa  hold  Ph.D.s,  Inessa  works 
as  a  typist  and  Igor  as  a  elevator  oper- 
ator. 

Ten  years  later,  they  still  long  to  be 
united  with  their  culture  and  family  in 
Israel.  Yet,  Soviet  officials  continue  to 
deny  emigration  to  the  Uspensky 
family.  They  accuse  them  of  being  a 
threat  to  state  security.  The  reasons? 
Inna's  brother  and  Igor's  mother 
worked  for  official  state  agencies  and 
are  accused  of  holding  state  secrets. 
Ironically.  Inna's  brother  emigrated  to 
Israel  in  1988.  Igor's  mother,  Irina 
Voronkovich,  has  been  retired  as  a 
professor  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  since  1976. 

Just  as  tragic  is  the  case  of  their  son, 
Slava.  Salva.  called  by  his  preferred 
Jewish  name.  HlUel.  has  suffered  im- 
mensely as  a  result  of  his  Jewish  roots. 
Slava's  only  crime  is  an  acute  interest 
in  his  Jewish  cultural  heritage.  In 
high  school,  he  was  denied  matricula- 
tion and  educational  opportunities  be- 


cause of  his  study  of  the  Torah  and 
Hebrew.  As  a  result,  he  has  been 
unable  to  pursue  his  chosen  career  In 
biology  and  medicine  and  has  turned 
to  a  lifestyle  working  as  a  messenger 
and  as  a  homeworker  for  the  disabled. 
He  also  teaches  the  Torah  to  Soviet 
children  in  Jewish  Sunday  school. 

Moreover,  Slava  has  been  separated 
from  his  wife.  Alia  Mendelev,  since  she 
emigrated  to  Israel  in  February  1989. 
Alia  was  granted  a  visa  in  the  fall  of 
1988,  just  before  she  secretly  wed 
Slava  in  a  Jewish  ceremony.  Soviet  of- 
ficials do  not  recognize  their  marriage 
as  legitimate.  This  spring,  Alia  had 
their  first  child,  Natalie,  alone,  in 
Israel. 

For  2  years,  Soviet  officials  have  re- 
fused to  consider  Slava's  emigration 
application  separately  from  his  par- 
ents. Igor  and  Inessa  had  hoped  that  a 
separate  visa  application  would  facili- 
tate Slava's  emigration  by  disassociat- 
ing him  from  his  family.  Slava  holds 
no  state  secrets;  he  has  no  college  edu- 
cation. Soviet  authorities,  however, 
still  hold  him  accountable  for  his 
grandmother's  ties  to  the  Soviet  state. 

Slava  continues  in  his  efforts  to  be 
reunited  with  his  wife  and  child  in 
Israel.  He  reapplied  for  permission  to 
emigrate,  attaching  copies  of  his  mar- 
riage license  and  daughter's  birth  cer- 
tificate. In  November  1988,  he  staged  a 
hunger  strike  to  bring  attention  to  his 
and  similar  refusenik  cases.  His  mes- 
sage has  gone  largely  unheeded. 

This  March,  in  an  appeal  through 
the  American  Jewish  Community, 
Slava  Uspensky  called  on  members  of 
the  Free  World  and  the  United  States 
Congress  to  remember  the  plight  of 
Soviet  refuseniks  and  to  remain  com- 
mitted to  their  release: 

The  perestroika  did  not  reach  us  yet.  Our 
hunger  strike  last  November  for  13  days 
showed  us  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our 
struggle  and  that  we  have  many,  many 
friends  all  over  the  world— but  not,  unfortu- 
nately, among  Soviet  officials.  International 
talks  are  now  much  more  frequent  than  ear- 
lier. Please  remind  them  at>out  our  plight. 
Please  help  us  to  be  again  a  unified  family. 

I  call  on  my  congressional  colleagues 
to  heed  this  call  to  conscience. 

Since  writing  this  statement.  Inessa. 
Igor,  and  Slava  have  been  promised 
permission  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  this  time  it  is  unclear 
whether  the  Uspenskys  will  leave  for 
Israel.  Igor  and  Inessa  hesitate  to 
leave  Irina  Voronkovich.  who  has  not 
been  promised  a  visa. 

Igor  recently  cabled  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze  to  allow  his  77- 
year-old  mother  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Originally.  Soviet  officials  stated  that 
within  5  years  after  retirement,  Irina 
would  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  state 
security;  this  was  13  year  ago.  Irlna's 
father  died  In  World  War  II  and  her 
mother  was  executed  in  Stalin's 
purges.  Igor,  Inessa.  and  Slava  are  her 
only  family. 


Although  I  am  pleased  about  the 
positive  developments  in  the  Uspensky 
case,  the  family  is  far  from  being  re- 
leased. This  case  serves  as  a  blatant  re- 
minder of  the  Inconsistency  and  injus- 
tice of  Soviet  emigration  policy.  It  is 
encouraging  that  Soviet  authorities 
have  recently  begun  lifting  emigration 
barriers;  however,  it  is  too  early  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Soviet  Union  will 
sustain  it  efforts  in  this  regard.  Soviet 
officials  have  made  no  efforts  to 
codify  changes  in  emigration  policy. 

Though  the  Soviet  Union  claims  to 
promote  an  era  of  openness — glas- 
nost— it  continues  to  turn  its  back  on 
the  religious  and  personal  suffering  of 
Soviet  Jews.  We  members  of  the  free 
world  must  not  be  indifferent  to  this 
persecution.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
continue  to  pressure  Soviet  officials  to 
respect  human  rights  including  reli- 
gious and  political  tolerance.  Perhaps 
with  our  continued  efforts  all  such 
tragic  stories  of  divided  spouses  and 
family  reunification  can  be  resolved.* 
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THE  SILENT  WAR 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
21.  1989,  I  attended  the  inauguration 
of  the  North  Smithfield  Library  in 
North  Smithfield.  RI.  A  speech  was 
given  at  the  event  by  Mark  Patinkin,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  journalist  and 
syndicated  columnist  based  at  the 
Providence  Journal  Bulletin.  I  was  so 
impressed  by  Mr.  Patlnkin's  discussion 
of  what  he  terms  the  SUent  War,  or 
threat  of  the  fierce  competition  from 
other  nations  entering  U.S.  markets 
on  every  front,  that  I  wanted  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Patinken's  speech  was  based  on 
his  recent  book,  "The  Silent  War," 
which  he  coauthored  with  Ira  Maga- 
ziner.  Mr.  Patinkin  and  Mr.  Magaziner 
have  been  traveling  around  the  globe 
for  the  past  2  years  investigating  how 
and  why  so  many  nations  have  sur- 
passed us  economically  in  a  staggering 
number  of  areas.  They  offer  sound 
and  encouraging  advice  on  ways  that 
we  can  compete  more  effectively  in 
the  international  arena.  For  policy 
makers  this  book  is  required  reading, 
and  I  would  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  pick  up  a  copy. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  sto- 
ries told  by  these  two  men  regarding 
the  role  of  government  in  the  support 
of  research,  development,  and  manu- 
facturing if  we  are  to  successfully  com- 
pete on  the  aggressively  competitive 
global  economic  battleground.  The  fol- 
lowing transcript  of  Mr.  Patinkin's 
speech  which  I  submit  for  the  Record 
offers  a  few  of  those  lessons. 
The  speech  follows: 

TRBSn^HT  War 
I  arrived  at  my  office  to  find  a  phone  mes- 
sage from  a  name  I  recognized  mostly  from 
^ar.  Ira  Magaziner— I  knew  of  him  as  a 
former  Rhodes  Scholar  and  global  business 
strategy  consultant  based  In  my  home  state 
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of  Rhode  Island.  We  sat  down  and  he  told 
me  what  he  had  In  mind. 

In  his  career,  he'd  worked  for  hundreds  of 
companies  around  the  world— from  Volvo  to 
Mitsubishi  to  General  Electric.  Over  time. 
he'd  grown  increasingly  alarmed  at  how  our 
competitors,  even  uiillkely  competitors  like 
Singapore  and  Prance,  were  becoming  far 
more  sophisticated  at  International  business 
than  we  were.  Just  as  disturbing,  he  saw  for- 
eign governments  giving  their  companies  far 
more  help  in  competing  than  our  own  was. 
He  was  convinced  a  new  war  was  unfold- 
ing, a  silent  war.  one  that  would  determine 
which  nations  would  be  able  to  leave  their 
children  a  higher  standard  of  living.  He 
began  to  tell  me  of  the  battles  we've  lost. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  was  only  one 
U.S.  company  left  making  color  televisions. 
No  U.S.  company  had  ever  made  a  VCR.  In 
the  last  few  years.  Korea  had  taken  away 
much  of  our  microwave  oven  industry. 
We've  even  fallen  t>ehind  In  semiconduc- 
tors—Japan was  now  the  world  leader.  The 
Irony,  he  said,  was  that  each  of  those  prod- 
ucts was  an  American  Invention.  But  too 
often,  we  got  the  patents  while  our  rivals 
got  the  profits. 

Now  he  wanted  to  write  a  book  that  would 
warn  of  the  threat— not  a  book  of  economic 
analysis,  but  one  that  would  teU  the  Inside 
stories  of  how  our  fiercest  competitors  were 
Invading  U.S.  markets,  and  how  the  best  of 
American  companies  were  fighting  back. 

About  two  years  ago,  we  left  on  the  first 
of  six  trips  around  the  world.  One  of  our 
early  stops  was  Singapore.  It  was  new  to  me. 
I'd  never  been  to  the  Far  East  before.  I  pic- 
tured rows  of  unskilled  workers  bent  over 
sewing  machines.  Instead,  I  found  a  tiny 
nation  that  has  begun  to  resemble  Silicon 
Valley,  bristling  with  the  kind  of  firms  any 
U.S.  governor  would  covet.  At  first,  I 
thought  Singapore  had  lured  those  compa- 
nies with  the  classic  bait  of  a  Third  World 
country— low  wages.  It's  not  that  way  any- 
more. 

We  sat  down  with  a  well-groomed  young 
man  named  Wong  Lin  Hong,  the  managing 
director  of  Micropolls,  a  typical  Singapore- 
an company.  It  doesn't  make  cheap  radios 
or  clothing.  It  makes  computer  disk  drives, 
which  is  typical  enough.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  world's  disc  drives  are  made  there.  I 
wondered  how  a  low-skilled  coimtry  could 
have  dominated  so  high  tech  a  product.  Mr. 
Wong  gave  me  the  answer.  It's  true  that  he 
grew  up  In  a  shanty,  the  son  of  a  Junk 
dealer,  but  today.  Mr.  Wong  Is  an  engineer. 
So  are  his  three  brothers.  So  is  his  sister.  So 
is  his  sister-in-law.  That  Is  our  new  Third 
World  competition. 

We  also  visited  an  Apple  computer  plant 
there.  In  the  early  1980s.  Apple  put  up  a 
simple  plant  in  Singapore  making  memory 
boards— a  iow-skiU  Job.  That  was  all  Apple 
thought  it  could  make  in  a  low-skilled  Third 
World  country.  But  Apple's  Singaporean 
workers  wanted  to  prove  they  could  do 
more.  They  began  to  volunteer  nights  and 
weekends  for  special  classes  in  the  country's 
vast  new  network  of  worker  training  insti- 
tutes—built  by  the  government  to  arm  Its 
people  in  the  skills  of  the  1990s.  EventuaUy. 
Apple's  management  in  Cupertino.  Calif.. 
realized  one  of  its  most  skilled  workforces 
anywhere  was  in  Singapore.  So  It  made  a 
bold  decision.  It  built  a  major  new  plant 
there.  And  today,  every  single  Apple  II  com- 
puter, one  of  the  most  successful  personal 
computers  ever  designed— a  true  American 
sjrmbol- is  made  in  Singapore,  not  because 
of  low  wages,  but  high  skills. 

We   found   similar  stories   in   Korea,   in 
Hong  Kong,  in  Taiwan.  That,  I  learned,  is 
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the  reality  of  today:  an  increasingly  aggres- 
sive Third  World. 

But  we  had  one  other  question  we  wanted 
to  answer:  what  about  the  producte  of  to- 
morrow? Who  will  win  those  battles?  To 
help  understand  the  answer,  we  went  to 
Japan. 

We  went  there  not  to  simply  explore  a 
high  tech  product,  like  semiconductors,  but 
a  true  product  of  the  future,  one  that 
wouldn't  be  big  untU  the  next  decade  or  cen- 
tury. There  were  many  we  could  have 
chosen— superconductors,  advanced  ceram- 
ics, micro-electronics.  We  decided  to  focus 
on  photovoltaics;  solar  energy— the  conver- 
sion of  sunlight  to  electricity  by  way  of  sili- 
con cells.  Right  now.  it's  about  a  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  Industry,  but  many  are  con- 
vinced it  will  be  worth  billions  In  a  decade. 
Which  nations  will  harvest  that  wealth? 

We  met  two  men  who  helped  show  us  the 
answer.  The  first,  Joseph  Loferskl.  He's  con- 
sidered one  of  the  fathers  of  solar  science 
and  symbolizes  why  America  has  been  a 
world  technology  leader  for  so  long:  the 
backing  of  government.  Loferski's  education 
was  federally  funded,  so  was  his  research  at 
RCA,  and  then,  government  reached  out  to 
him  again,  putting  him  on  a  special  team  to 
perfect  the  solar  cells  that  powered  our  first 
sateUltes.  When  he  decided  to  move  to 
Brown  University,  he  found  the  faucets  styi 
wide  open  again,  and  was  able  to  buy  over  a 
million  dollars  in  equipment  and  staff  his 
lab  with  a  dozen  workers.  By  the  late  19708, 
we  were  the  world's  clear  solar  leader,  Just 
as  we  led  In  electronics,  semiconductors  and 
aeronautics. 

The  second  man  who  opened  our  eyes 
about  the  solar  race  was  Yutaka  Hayashi. 
Although  Japanese,  he  knew  that  to  get  a 
top  science  education,  there  was  only  one 
nation  to  go  to.  And  he  did.  graduating  from 
Stanford,  then  returning  home  to  Join 
Japan's  first  rudimentary  solar  effort, 
begun  after  the  1973  oU  crisis.  His  reality 
was  the  opposite  of  Loferski's— he  was  stuck 
in  a  crowded,  underfinanced  lab,  forced  to 
beg  companies  for  second  hand  equipment 
and  to  read  U.S.  solar  magazines  for  the 
latest  breakthroughs.  We  were  the  leader, 
Japan  the  copiers. 

But  In  the  19708.  that  began  to  change. 
Japan's  government  became  convinced  that 
to  keep  Its  people  prosperous  Into  the  next 
century,  it  wouldn't  be  enough  to  be  a 
nation  of  good  manufacturers.  They'd  have 
to  be  good  Innovators,  too.  And  so.  in  the 
late  1970s.  Japan  began  one  of  Its  biggest 
technological  projects  ever— the  building  of 
a  science  city  two  hours  south  of  Tokyo, 
bigger  than  almost  any  UJS.  college  campiis; 
hiindreds  of  buildings  and  thousands  of  sci- 
entists, whose  key  mission  was  to  help  com- 
panies compete. 

I  visited  that  Science  City  two  summers 
ago.  One  of  its  most  Impressive  labs  was 
dedicated  to  solar  cells.  It  had  millions  of 
dollars  of  equipment  and  well  over  a  dcxen 
scientists.  One  of  them  was  Dr.  Yutaka 
Hayashi,  now  armed  with  the  best  that 
money  can  buy. 

The  postscript  to  this  story:  when  oil 
prices  dropped.  America  slashed  its  solar 
funding  to  the  bone.  In  Japan,  where  oil 
prices  also  dropped,  they  actuaUy  redoubled 
their  solar  effort.  Today.  Japan  Is  the 
world's  clear  solar  leader. 

Unfortunately,  it's  the  same  in  other 
products  of  the  future— from  supettx>nduc- 
tors  to  advanced  ceramics. 

I  came  away  from  our  time  abroad  con- 
vinced that  America  Is  now  in  a  fierce  horse 
race.  But  our  time  exploring  companies  at 
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home  showed  me  there's  no  reason  we  have 
to  lose. 

First— can  American  win  when  a  Third 
World  country  begins  challenKlng  us  with 
$2  an  hour  labor?  We  can  and  the  proof  Is 
the  refrigerator,  one  of  the  great  American 
products.  You  may  find  Sony  stereos  in 
your  living  room,  but  you  don't  find  Mitsu 
blshl  refrigerators  In  your  kitchen.  That 
almost  changed  a  few  years  ago  when  Japan 
put  a  low-wage  plant  In  Singapore  to  make 
refrigerator  compressors,  the  heart  of  the 
machine,  as  Important  as  an  engine  tn  a  car 
At  G€neral  Electric,  our  biggest  refrigera 
tor  maker,  a  number  of  executives  wanted 
to  simply  give  up— shut  their  compressor 
plant  and  Import  from  the  comp'»tition. 
They  had  to  pay  their  workers  117  a^i  hour 
with  benefits;  there  was  no  way  th<  y  could 
fight  back  against  >2  an  hour  rivais.  But  a 
number  of  engineers  insisted  on  standing 
their  ground.  They  argued  that  the  only 
way  to  build  a  prosperous  company,  and 
country,  was  through  manufacturing.  They 
convinced  OE  management  to  make  Its  big 
gest  factory  investment  ever— $120  million 
into  a  new  compressor  plant  so  automated  it 
would  allow  our  workers  to  be  ten  times  as 
productive  as  their  competition.  GE  is  still 
working  out  the  bugs,  but  that  plant  is  now 
completed,  and  capable  of  allowing  $17  U.S. 
workers  to  build  cheaper  compressors  than 
their  $2  an  hour  competition. 

The  next  question— can  we  go  beyond 
stopping  Import*  at  the  border  and  succeed 
at  exporting?  Pew  U.S.  companies  even  try 
Of  America's  360.000  manufacturing  firms, 
only  10  percent  export.  But  we  found  one 
that  proves  any  company  can  do  it:  Cross 
pens  and  pencils,  a  non-high-tech,  non  For 
tune  500  firm.  A  number  of  years  ago.  Cross 
realized  It  would  one  day  stop  growing  if  it 
didn't  move  beyond  America.  But  it  saw 
other  US.  firms  who'd  tried  to  export  and 
given  up  after  a  year  or  two  of  failure.  So 
Cross  came  up  with  a  key  strategy,  it  vowed 
it  would  care  more  about  market  leadership 
next  decade  then  stockholder  payoff  next 
quarter.  In  every  new  foreign  market  it  took 
on.  It  r«solved  to  stick  it  out  for  a  least  five 
years.  In  many  countries,  to  establish  a  solid 
beachhead  of  salespeople  and  advertising,  it 
spent  ten  times  the  profit  it  was  harvesting 
And  It  made  sure  to  tailor  its  products  to 
foreign  tastes.  It  saw  how  U.S.  auto  compa- 
nies ship  cars  to  Japan  with  the  steering 
wheel  on  the  left  even  though  the  Japanese 
drive  with  It  on  the  right.  To  avoid  that 
kind  of  mistake.  Cross  adjusted  its  goods  for 
different  markets.  In  one  case  going  so  far 
as  to  come  up  with  a  whole  new  product-a 
fountain  pen  for  European  buyers.  The 
strategies  have  worked.  Today.  Cross  sells  in 
150  countries,  from  PUl  to  Andorra;  Its  the 
top  selling  status  pen  in  Japan,  and  a  key 
player  tn  Europe,  bringing  millions  of  dol 
lars  Into  America  when  usually  Its  the 
other  way  around;  our  dollars  flowing  Into 
foreign  pockets. 

Finally,  can  America  lead  in  producU  of 
tomorrow?  We  can.  and  the  proof  we  found 
Is  Coming  Olaas.  About  15  years  ago.  It 
came  up  with  the  greatest  breakthrough  in 
telecommunications  since  Alexander 
Graham  BeU  Invented  the  telephone:  fiber 
optic  phone  lines.  Instead  of  talking  by  elec 
trlclty  over  copper  wire.  Coming  found  a 
way  to  let  lu  talk  by  light  over  glass— our 
voicea  carried  on  mlcroacoplc  laser  beams 
over  hair  thin  glass  fibers  that  run  for 
miles.  Coming's  executives  went  to  Japan  to 
sell  their  breakthrough.  The  Japanese  ac- 
knowledged It  was  an  astounding  product. 
But  they  refused  to  buy.  They  refused  be 


cause  Japan  had  targeted  fiber  optic  phone 
lines  as  a  key  industry  of  the  future,  and 
had  resolved  to  manufacture  it  on  its  own. 
The  only  way  Coming  could  get  a  piece  of 
the  action.  Japan  said,  would  be  to  license 
over  its  technology.  In  the  last  20  years, 
U.S.  companies  have  done  that  routinely, 
selling  over  45,000  technology  licenses  to 
Japan.  But  in  this  case.  Coming  refused. 
Japan's  response:  It  formed  a  coalition  of 
fiber  optic  phone  line  companies  and  backed 
them  with  millions  of  research  dollars. 

That  meant  Coming  had  to  spend  millions 
more  of  its  own  to  keep  improving  Its  prod- 
uct. It  has  paid  off.  Travel  the  world  today 
Buid  you'll  see  Japanese  cars  everywhere. 
America  cars  restricted  mostly  to  our  own 
market.  But  look  close  at  the  worlds  phone 
systems  and  you'll  see  American  technology 
everywhere,  and  Japan  boxed  Inside  its  own 
borders. 
So  we  can  win. 

But  not  simply  by  dropping  the  value  of 
the  dollar  as  our  only  strategy  for  compet- 
ing. To  stay  ahead,  we  have  to  win  in  the 
lab.  in  the  factory  and  in  the  marketplace. 
We  have  to  match  the  strategies  now  un 
folding  around  the  world.  In  Japan,  govern- 
ments and  companies  are  spending  millions 
to  research  products  of  the  future.  In  Singa- 
pore, they're  spending  millions  to  train 
workers  in  the  skills  of  the  future.  In 
Europe,  they're  spending  millions  to  export 
into  the  markets  of  the  future. 
We  have  to  do  the  same. 
In  Spring  of  1987.  my  co-author,  Maga- 
zlner.  met  a  Japanese  government  official 
for  lunch  as  part  of  one  of  his  consulting 
jobs.  The  official  began  discussing  Japan's 
latest  economic  vision.  In  the  methodical 
way  of  Japanese,  he  explained  how  they'd 
charted  out  the  exact  point  where  they 
expect  to  pass  America  by  as  the  world's 
technology  leader— right  around  the  year 
2000 

Then  he  asked  Magaziner  a  question.  He 
wondered  what  had  happened  to  our  eco- 
nomic will?  Why  is  It.  he  asked,  that  except 
for  military  pursuits,  we  no  longer  seem  to 
want  to  win?  Magaziner  wasn't  sure  what 
answer  to  give  him.  But  after  70  visits  to 
Japan,  he's  convinced  of  something.  Al- 
though the  Japanese  are  good,  we  can  be 
better  They  amd  other  nations— from  Singa- 
pore to  Germany— may  well  win  the  eco- 
nomic race,  but  only  if  we  let  them.* 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION AMENDMENT  RE 
HONG  KONG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
362 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment I  had  offered  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions authorization  bill  that  highlights 
the  plight  of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong 
following  the  June  3-4  massacre  of 
prodemocracy  demonstrators  In  Beij- 
ing. The  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  report  to  Congress 
no  later  than  January  1.  1990.  on  the 
implications  of  the  massacre  for  Hong 
Kong,  and  on  the  administration's 
policy  and  plains  to  help  ensure  the 
stability  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  demo- 
cratic righte  of  its  people  after  the  re- 
version of  the  territory  to  Chinese  rule 
on  July  1,  1997. 

The  American  people,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  Congress  have  all  right- 


fully condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  tragic  events  in  Beijing  on 
the  night  of  June  3d  and  the  morning 
of  the  4th,  when  Deng  Xiaoping  and 
his  supporters  sent  armed  troops  to 
crush  the  millions  of  Chinese  people 
who  wsinted  nothing  more  than  a 
chance  to  participate  In  the  running  of 
their  country.  Thousands  were  killed 
during  the  ensuing  violence,  and  more 
have  been  detained— and  executed— 
since. 

But  while  we  have  been  expressing 
our  outrage  and  concern  for  the  Chi- 
nese people  now,  we  appear  to  have  all 
but  forgotten  the  people  of  Hong 
Kong,  who  will  come  imder  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  sovereignty  of 
July  1,  1997. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1984  agree- 
ment between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
Hong  Kong  will  keep  its  current  social 
suid  economic  system  for  50  years  after 
it  reverts  to  China  in  1997.  The  agree- 
ment, however,  did  not  specify  the  po- 
litical arrangements  which  would 
govern  Hong  Kong  after  reversion, 
leaving  the  details  to  be  decided 
through  tripartite  discussions  between 
China,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Hong 
Kong. 

A  draft  basic  law.  Hong  Kong's  mini- 
Constitution  after  1997.  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  now  open  for  comment  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  draft  currently  pro- 
vides for  a  continuation  of  the  democ- 
ratization process  that  the  British 
have  begim  in  Hong  Kong,  but  that 
process  will  be  so  gradual  that  more 
than  a  decade  after  the  reversion  only 
half  of  the  island's  legislators  will  be 
directly  elected. 

Many  in  Hong  Kong  fear  that  the 
lack  of  fully  elected  legislature  will 
weaken  the  voice  of  the  Hong  Kong 
people  in  dealing  with  the  Beijing 
Government.  The  Office  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Councils  has  re- 
cently called  for  full  Legco  elections 
by  1995.  The  United  Kingdom  has  not 
yet  endorsed  this,  but  has  recognized 
the  need  to  accelerate  the  democrati- 
zation process  in  Hong  Kong  prior  to 
the  reversion. 

Because  the  99-year  lease  on  the  ma- 
jority of  Hong  Kong's  territory  is  due 
to  expire  in  1997.  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  its  deal- 
ings with  Beijing.  Indeed,  for  decades 
following  the  establishment  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Beij- 
ing Government  refused  to  formally 
recognize  the  lease  granted  by  the  fail- 
ing dynasty  government  in  1898.  Many 
were  surprised  that  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  didn't  actively  contest 
the  lease,  and  no  one  thought  Beijing 
would  even  consider  extending  it  after 
the  July  1997  expiration.  As  a  result, 
the  1984  Sino-United  Kingdom  joint 
declaration  on  Hong  Kong  is  widely 
viewed  as  being  merely  the  best  that 
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could  be  reached  under  the  circum 
stances. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Tien  An 
Men  Incident,  the  United  States  must 
work  with  its  friends  and  allies  In  the 
region,  especially  Japan,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  British  and  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong  in  negotiations 
with  the  BeUing  regime.  The  Chinese 
need  to  clearly  imderstand  that  one  of 
the  costs  of  the  massacre  may  be 
changes  in  the  conditions  under  which 
they  regain  sovereignty  over  Hong 
Kong.  The  people  of  Hong  Kong  must 
have  a  say  over  Beijing's  ability  to 
amend  or  interpret  the  Basic  Law; 
over  the  stationing  of  FLA  troops  in 
the  territory;  and  over  Beijing's  ability 
to  declare  martial  law.  And  they  will 
only  have  this  strength  if  their  legisla- 
tive body  has  the  full  legitimacy 
granted  it  by  fuU.  direct  elections. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  should  get  directly  involved— 
interfere— in  the  reversion  process. 
But  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  a  strong  Interest  in  the  political 
and  economic  stability  of  Hong  Kong, 
for  moral  and  for  pragmatic  reasons. 
We  must  support  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Hong  Kong  as  they  continue  their 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties. My  amendment  merely  directs 
the  administration  to  report  to  the 
Congress  how  it  believes  the  United 
States  can  attain  this  goal.  To  do  any- 
thing less  would  be  imconscionable. 

And  if  passage  of  the  amendment 
sends  a  signal  to  Beijing,  so  much  the 
better.* 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  to 
me  for  a  imanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
while  awaiting  the  Republican  leader. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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I  further  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc,  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Depabthknt  or  the  Imtbuok 

Harry  M.  Snyder,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement. 

OzPARTifKirr  OF  Labor 
William  C.  Brooks,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  having 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
on  the  floor,  if  I  might  have  his  atten- 
tion, I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  now  if  he  has  any  ob- 
jections to  the  report  on  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  to  the  filing  of  that 
report  together  with  a  bill  at  this 
point? 

Mr.   President,   I  will  withhold  on 
that  request  a  moment. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,   the  Senate  will 
resume  legislative  session. 


DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  ACT  RE- 
PORTED OUT  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE 


FILING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AG- 
RICULTURE. NUTRI-nON,  AND 
FORESTRY  302(b)  PROGRAM 
ALLOCATION 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  piu^u- 
ant  to  section  302(b)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoimdment  Con- 
trol Act.  I  am  submitting  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agricultiu-e.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry's 302(b)  program  allocation. 
These  allocations  are  based  on  the  res- 
olution adopted  on  May  18.  1989. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee's  allocation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND  FORESTRY  CdHllillTTEE 
302(b)  ALLOOTIONS 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  together 
with  its  report  and  together  with  addi- 
tional views  of  Senators  Gorton. 
LuGAR,  Dole,  Helms,  and  McConwell. 
be  reported  and  the  1-day  waiting 
period  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
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EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask     unanimous    consent     that     the 
Senate  proceed  to  Executive  Session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  251.  Harry  M.  Snyder  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement; 
and 

Calendar  252.  WUliam  C.  Brooks  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT        AGREE- 
MENT-S.      1153,      THE      AGENT 
ORANGE  BENEFITS  BILL 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
jority leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader,  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  166, 
S.  1153,  the  agent  orange  benefits  bill! 
I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  1153  be  considered  under  the  foUow- 
ing  time  limitation: 

Sixty  minutes  on  the  bUl,  including 
the  committee  suljstitute,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  Senators  Crahston 
and  MuHKowsKi,  or  their  designees, 
and  15  minutes  on  the  bill  under  the 
control  of  Senator  Socpsoh:  and  that 
no  amendments  or  motions,  except  re- 
consideration and  tabling  motions  t)e 
in  order. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  yielding  back 
of  time,  the  Senate,  without  any  inter- 
vening action,  proceed  to  adoption  of 
the  committee  substitute,  third  read- 
ing, and  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  CUSTOMS  SERVICE  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  167 
House  Joint  Resolution  363,  which 
designates  1989  as  the  "United  States 
Customs  Service  200th  Armiversary 
Year." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


JM  I 
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A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  363)  to  desiK 
nate  1989  as  United  States  Customs  Ser\ 
ice  200th  Anniversary  Year  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  rcsolu 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If 
there  is  no  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  readinK 
and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  363' 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading.  wa.s 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  thai 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tablf  wa.s 
agreed  to. 


share  the  view  expressed  by  the  chair- 
man that  if  we  can  come  together— I 
do  not  believe  we  are  that  far  apart  - 
we  could  do  this  very  quickly  on 
Monday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a-s  follows: 

COMPARISON  Of  lOMMintE  BILL  WITH  ALTERNATIVE 


SUBMIS 
RECON 


CHANGE   OF  DATE   FOR 

SIGN    OF    COMMITTEE 

CILIATION  RECOMMENDA 

TIONS  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
by  which  Senate  committees  must 
submit  their  reconciliation  recommen 
dations  to  the  Corrunittee  on  thf 
Budget  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106.  be 
changed  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday.  August  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER       THAT       ENVIRONMENT 
AND    PUBLIC    WORKS    COMMIT 
TEE     HAVE     UNTIL     5     P.M.     TO 
MORROW  TO  REPORT  S.  686 
Mr.    MITCHELL,    Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Envi 
ronment  and  Public  Works  Committee 
have  until  5  p.m.  tomorrow  to  report 
S.  686,  the  Oil  Pollution  Liability  and 
Compensation  Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPARISON   OF   THE   AGRICUL 

TURE    COMMITTEE    BILL    WITH 

THE  ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  put  into  the  Record,  so  Mem 
bers  would  have  knowledge  of  it,  a 
comparison  of  the  committee  bill  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver 
mont  has  talked  about  and  the  alter- 
native that  we  now  distributed,  at 
least  to  two  or  three  Senators.  We 
have  only  had  it  for  a  few  minutes  or  I 
would  have  gotten  it  out  earlier. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  Members 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
look  at  it  and  give  us  their  views.   I 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  into  the  leaders'  time.  I 
am  going  to  need  3  to  4  minutes  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  apologize  to  the 
leaders  I  do  not  want  to  cut  Into  their 
time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  be  recognized  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  Senatt  for  5  minutes,  follow 
ing  which  the  Senate  stand  in  reces.s 
under  the  previous  order  until  10:30 
am   on  Monday,  July  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  LEAHY  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader 

I  note  the  paper  put  into  the  Record 
by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  is  the  one  he  showed  to  me. 


THE  B  2  STEALTH  BOMBER 
Mr     LEAHY.    Mr.    President,    I    rise 
this  evening  to  declare  my  strong  op- 
position to  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber. 

Yesterday,  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  not  to  kill  this  pro- 
gram, we  could  hear  the  sighs  of  relief 
all  the  way  from  here  down  to  the 
Pentagon.  The  Senate  had  earlier 
voted  to  make  only  minor  cuts  in  the 
program  and  set  up  some  hoops  the 
project  could  jump  through— better 
than  nothing,  but  just  barely.  The 
House  merely  delayed  the  program  by 
cutting  $1  billion  in  procurement. 

I  fully  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  authorization  bill 


to  kill  the  B-2.  We  caimot  afford  it 
and  we  do  not  need  it. 

However,  after  discussions  with 
others  opposed  to  the  B-2,  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  offer  my  amendment  on 
this  bill.  I  can  count  after  almost  15 
years  here,  and  I  know  the  votes  to 
stop  this  $70  billion  plane  are  not  yet 
there.  We  opponents  need  to  do  a  lot 
more  time  work  to  convince  Senators 
it  is  time  to  find  the  courage  to  kill 
the  largest  defense  program  in  history. 
We  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  counter 
the  avalanche  of  Madison  Avenue 
hard  sell  coming  out  of  the  Pentagon 
and  Northrop. 

Tonight,  I  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
that  the  B-2  fight  is  not  over.  It  has 
only  just  begun.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  kill  the  B-2  on  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill. 

I  am  determined  to  fight  the  B-2  as 
long  as  it  takes,  because  it  is  painfully 
clear  In  this  era  of  massive  Federal 
deficits  and  declining  defense  budgets 
we  simply  cannot  afford  the  B-2 
bomber.  And,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  es- 
sential for  our  national  security. 
There  are  much  more  affordable  alter- 
natives. 

Mr.  President,  several  years  ago  I 
strongly  opposed  President  Reagan's 
decision  to  buy  the  Bl-B  bomber.  1 
felt  the  Stealth  bomber  should  be  the 
next  generation  of  penetrating  bomb- 
ers. However,  I  never  said  I  would  sup- 
port two  new  strategic  bombers  and 
never  offered  carte  blanche  support  to 
the  Stealth. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  as  the 
layers  of  secrecy  on  this  program  have 
been  peeled  off,  the  case  against  the 
B-2  has  grown.  The  plane  is  not  worth 
its  cost. 

We  presently  have  more  than  ade- 
quate deterrence  with  cruise  missiles, 
the  MX.  the  Minuteman.  the  Trident 
D-5,  the  Bl-B.  and  the  advanced 
cruise  missile.  Armed  with  cruise  mis- 
siles, B-52  and  B-1  bombers  can 
launch  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads 
from  a  standoff  position  outside  Soviet 
air  defenses.  In  the  age  of  cruise  mis- 
siles, we  no  longer  need  penetrating 
strategic  bombers. 

Back  when  the  B-2  was  being  sold  to 
Congress  in  the  development  stage,  we 
were  told  its  main  mission  was  going  to 
be  to  attack  mobile  missiles  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  latest  Air  Force 
briefing  paper  now  reluctantly  admits 
that  the  B-2  will  be  unable  to  attack 
these  targets  in  the  near  or  mid-term 
future. 

Earlier  this  month.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Cheney  begged  Congress  not  to 
nickle  and  dime  the  B-2  program.  This 
week  we  ignored  that  advice.  The 
House  amendment  to  cut  procurement 
by  $1  billion  will  increase  program  cost 
by  $3.3  billion  according  to  Air  Force 
budget  officials. 

Mr,  President,  2  years  from  now  we 
have  to  have  our  deficit  down  to  $28 
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billion.  Only  real  cuts  in  programs— in- 
cluding in  the  $300  billion  defense 
budget— are  going  to  do  that.  We  have 
already  sunk  $22  billion  in  the  B-2. 
Congress  should  not  agree  to  pour  an- 
other $48  billion  into  the  single  most 
expensive  weapons  system  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

The  plane  is  not  worth  its  cost.  We 
should  take  a  bold  step  and  kill  it  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  my 
amendment  later  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 
I  would  assume  that  would  bring  us 
into  the  recess. 
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ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  JULY  31. 
1989 

RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M.  AND  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand   in   recess   until    10:30   a.m.    on 


Monday.  July  31.  and  that  foUowing 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  11  a.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  1362  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  11  a.m. 
on  Monday.  July  31,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1352.  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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stand     in     recess     until 
Monday,  July  31,  1989. 

Thereupon,  at  10:04  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  10:30  a.m..  Monday.  July 
31.  1989. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M., 
MONDAY,  JULY  31,  1989 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the   previous   order,   the   Senate   will 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  27,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

WILLLAM  C  BROOKS,  OF  MICHIOAM.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OP  LABOR. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

HARRY  M.  SNYDER.  OP  KENTUCKY,  TO  BE  DIREC- 
TOR OP  THE  OFFICE  Of  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMA- 
TION AND  ENFORCEMENT. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
JECT  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMmiENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQt^STSTO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSlUUltD  COMMrTTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 
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PROPOSED  AMERICAN  BAR 
ASSOCIATION  RESOLUTION 

HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

oPTEifmssn 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  Of  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1989 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Bar  Association  will  rneet  in  August  in  annual 
convention  to  consKler  many  issues  and  reso- 
lutions. One  ot  those  resolutions  will  be  of- 
fered by  Owen  Meredith  Smaw,  a  resident  of 
the  Fifth  Congressior>al  District  of  Tennessee 

Df.  Smaw  has  asked  me  to  share  his  pro- 
posed resolution  and  some  additional  back- 
ground intormation  with  members  of  the  legal 
community  at  large.  While  I  do  not  endorse 
Dr  Smaw's  resolution.  I  believe  that  discourse 
and  debate  of  all  views  is  essential  to  making 
an  informed  choice.  Consequently,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  the  text  of  Dr  Smaw's  reso- 
lution with  those  interested  m  the  debate  on 
the  death  penalty: 

elxkjutioits  ir  th*  uwitxd  states  are 
Genocide  in  America 

(Resolutiori  submitted  by  Owen  Meredith 
Smaw  of  Nashville.  TN) 

Whereas  the  Convention  on  the  Preven 
tion  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno 
cide  is  an  international  treaty  which  defines 
genocide  as  'acts  committed  with  Intent  to 
destroy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  national 
group  as  such";  and 

Whereas  genocide,  n..  is  the  deliberate 
and  systematic  extermination  of  a  national 
or  racial  group",  according  to  the  Random 
House  Dictionary  of  the  English  language, 
the  Unabridged  Edition.  Copyngh'  1967. 
1966  by  Random  House.  Inc.;  and 

Whereas  condemned  prisoners  in  the 
Unlteti  SUtes  of  America  are  a  national 
group  as  such";  and 

Whereas  this  ultimate  form  of  state- 
sponsored  tyranny",  as  Professor  Elie 
Wiesel  describes  genocide,  has  been  routine 
ly  systematically  and  delil)erately  commit 
ted  by  our  government  as  it  has  taken 
rather  than  protected  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens on  death  row  in  America  since  July  4. 
1976;  and 

Whereas  genocide  is  a  crime  under  inter 
national  law;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

RMolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Associa 
tlon  recognizes  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  guilty  of: 

1.  Genocide, 

2.  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide,  and 

3.  Complicity  in  genocide; 

and  calls  upon  the  United  SUtes  Govern 
ment  to  cease  these  wrongdoings  by  discon 
tmuing  the  practice  of  capital  punishment. 

Amendment  to  Original  Pstition  to  the 
International  Coort  op  Justice 

(Note  of  counsel;  The  following  argument 
has  been  pending,  administratively,  at  the 
Hague,  since  February  1986.) 

The  death  penalty  In  the  United  States  of 
America  is  genocide  against  a  specific  cogni- 
zable class. 


The  people  who  populate  the  various 
death  rows  are  all  tied  together  in  many 
ways,  due  to  similar  areas  of  deprivation. 
They  are  all  the  product  of  lives  of  depriva- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
They  are  either  socially,  economically,  po- 
litically, emotionally,  mentally  or  racially 
deprived. 

These  deprivations  dramatically  increase 
their  probability  of  being  ensnared  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  of  this  country. 
They  are  all  socloeconomlcally  deprived, 
and  as  a  result,  had  little  chance  of  avoiding 
what  ever  sentence  the  State  wished  to 
mete  out  to  them.  The  rich  and  powerful 
commit  th^  same  crimes,  but  do  not  popu- 
late death  row. 

Money  or  political  mfluence  buys  Justice 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  at  the 
very  least,  is  a  powerful  mitigating  factor 
that  contributes  to  a  more  humane  sen 
tence. 

Because  the  people  on  death  row  are  from 
these  lower  socioeconomic  strata,  the  judges 
that  they  come  l)efore  cannot  envision  them 
as  potential  peers.  Because  of  this  inability 
to  identify,  a  harsher  sentence  is  meted  out 
than  If  a  former  colleague  of  the  judge  or 
prosecutor  were  there  for  a  similar  charge. 
There  is  a  definite  division  of  classes  of  the 
haves  and  have  nols  '  and  justice  is  meted 
out  accordingly. 

The  indlvlduaLs  of  this  lower  socioeconom 
ic  class  usually  keep  a  constant  strain  on  the 
various  social  services  in  their  communities 
and  a  result  of  this  is  a  local  and  national 
intolerance  for  them. 

When  a  pauper  or  near  pauper  is  brought 
before  a  state  court,  charged  with  a  serious 
crime,  he  or  she  must  appeal  to  the  court 
for  state  funds  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  slate 

Historically,  our  state  judicial  systems 
have  had  to  be  forced  by  the  federal  courts 
to  provide  defendants  of  pauper  status  with 
funds  to  present  a  defense.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  states  provide  the  barest  mini- 
mum amount  possible  to  the  defendant.  The 
result  is  a  shamefully  puny  defense  against 
the  awesome  power  and  funds  available  to 
the  state  prosecutors. 

This  constitutes  a  gross  flagrant  national 
and  state  level  of  discrimination  against  a 
Judicially  helpless  individual  from  this  spe- 
cific lower  socioeconomic  class. 

There  are  approximately  1.600  death  row 
irunates  in  the  United  States.  This  sentence 
IS  not  given  to  just  those  who  commit  rare, 
revolting,  mind-shocking  crimes,  brutal  and 
gruesome  to  the  extreme.  Even  they  should 
not  be  killed. 

The  systemic  state  execution  of  1.600 
human  lieings  can  only  l>e  classified  as  geno- 
cide. 

Only  In  about  five  percent  of  the  cases  In 
which  a  prosecutor  can  seek  the  death  sen- 
tence does  the  sUte  actually  seek  it.  The 
reasons  are  many  and  some  are  shocking  to 
the  conscience. 

Often  a  defendant  is  retarded  to  a  certain 
degree,  some  more  severely  than  others. 
The  retarded  defendant  may  have  merely 
been  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  or  participat- 
ed in  a  minimal  way.  Usually,  the  retarded 
defendant  was  led  into  crime  by  a  codefen- 


dant  who  had  a  whole  mind.  However,  the 
retarded  defendauit  Is  given  the  death  sen- 
tence, also. 

At  times  a  defendant  may  be  totally 
Insane  and  had  been  Insane  before,  during 
and  after  the  crime.  Both,  the  defense  and 
the  state  prosecutor's  psychiatrists,  have,  in 
certain  cases,  testified  to  the  defendant's  In- 
sanity prior  to,  during  and  after  the  crime. 

Yet,  the  prosecutor  still  sought  the  death 
sentence  and  caused  a  retarded  person  and/ 
or  a  totally  Insane  person  to  come  to  death 
row  with  a  death  sentence. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  No  one  is 
more  defenseless  and  easily  convicted  than 
a  retarded  person  or  a  totally  Insane  person. 
How  much  can  they  contribute  to  their  own 
actual  defense? 

The  prosecutor  Increases  his  conviction 
rate  and  reaps  massive  media  exposure  from 
any  trial  where  a  death  penalty  Is  sought. 
Actually  getting  a  death  sentence  put  on  a 
defendant  gives  the  prosecutor  enormous 
local  community  approval  and  support. 

Even  if  a  defendant  is  mentally  healthy, 
he  or  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  whim  of  the 
prosecutor. 

If  the  evidence  is  clear  and  the  mood  of 
the  local  community  Is  such  that  success  is 
likely,  the  prosecutor  may  Eisk  for  a  death 
sentence  in  a  case  much  less  severe  than 
others  where  he  has  allowed  a  defendant  to 
plead  to  a  lesser  crime  or  plead  guilty  for  a 
life  sentence.  This  depends  upon  the  social 
power  or  lack  of  It  tuid  the  poverty  of  the 
defendant  and  the  prosecutor's  lust  for  mas- 
sive media  exposure. 

Often,  In  spite  of  the  merits  of  a  specific 
case,  a  prosecutor  will  seek  a  death  sentence 
simply  because  It's  an  election  year  and  the 
massive  media  exposure  that  accompanies  a 
death  sentence  trial,  enhances  his  chances 
of  re-election.  So.  there  are  some  people  on 
death  row  waiting  to  die.  simply  because  a 
prosecutor  felt  it  would  help  In  his  or  her 
re-election. 

There  are  some  inexcusable,  thin,  whimsi- 
cal reasons  as  to  why  some  people  were 
given  a  death  sentence. 

When  a  deprived  person  of  this  lower  so- 
cioeconomic class  has  to  defend  him-  or  her- 
self against  the  slate's  imposition  of  the 
death  sentence  as  a  pauper  or  near  pauper, 
this  person  is  stripped  of  the  socially  recog- 
nized necessities  when  In  conflict  with  the 
awesome  overwhelming  power  of  the  state 
judiciary.  This  defendant  has  neither  pow- 
erful relatives  nor  political  Influence  to  any 
degree,  nor  the  money  necessary  to  pay  for 
a  defense  strong  enough  to  avoid  the  death 
sentence. 

He  or  she  is  naked,  devoid  of  the  armour 
of  social  and  financial  power  and  position 
necessary  to  survive  an  encounter  with  the 
inexorable  machinery  of  the  state.  The 
state's  [lower  is  most  awesomely  displayed 
when  wielded  against  a  social  pauper  who 
stands  alone  in  this  conflict,  who  must  plt- 
eously  appeal  to  the  state,  the  very  ones 
trying  to  kill  him  or  her,  for  the  paltry 
funds  the  state  reluctantly  gives  in  amounts 
so  picayune  as  to  permit  only  an  inadequate 
semblance  of  even  a  poor  defense. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  ask  you  to  accept 
the  definition  of  those  on  death  row.  as  a 


•  This    "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  mdicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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cognizable  class  of  socioeconomically  de- 
prived. I  ask  you  to  recognize  the  use  of  the 
death  sentence  as  an  act  of  social  genocide. 

Please,  as  men  of  International  awareness 
and  good  conscience,  recognize  the  gross 
abuses  in  the  imposition  and  application  of 
this  death  penalty  and  render  an  advisory 
opinion  against  the  United  SUtes  of  Ameri- 
ca's unconscionable  acts  of  social  genocide. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  personally  have  a  death  sen- 
tence. Because  of  these  things,  I  come  under 
the  legal  Jurisdiction  of  this  court.  This  pe- 
tition is  legal,  timely  and  proper. 

I  remain  your  humble  supplicant. 


PROPOSITION  42 

HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  July  27,  1989 
Mr.  OWENS  of  New  Yori^.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Education  arxJ  Labor  Com- 
mittee I  am  concerned  about  education  prob- 
lems throughout  the  Nation;  ho»»ever,  I  am 
particularly  and  deeply  concerned  about 
school  and  education  problems  within  my  12th 
Congressional  District  in  New  York  City.  In  re- 
ality my  national  and  kxal  concerns  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  My  district  Is  a  mirror  of 
some  Of  the  best  and  the  worst  educational 
activities  in  the  country.  Lessons  learned  in 
my  district  would  be  useful  anywhere  in  the 
Nation.  From  time  to  time.  In  my  district  I  dis- 
cover situations  which  can  only  be  described 
as  atrocities.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  if  these 
outrages  were  exposed  to  the  whole  Nation. 

In  this  instance  I  am  concerned  about  a 
policy  which  wll  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
African-American  student  athletes,  specificaily 
males,  not  only  in  my  district  but  nationally. 
Educational  experts  have  shown  through  sta- 
tistics ttiat  African-American  men  are  disap- 
pearing from  higher  education.  High  school 
graduation  rates  anxang  ttie  African-American 
community  have  been  Increasing,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  rates  of  African-American  men 
attending  and  graduating  from  irtstitutions  of 
higher  education  have  been  falling.  The  edu- 
cation community  has  been  discussing  the 
dire  need  to  reverse  this  trerxJ.  One  avenue 
into  higher  education  for  your>g  African-Ameri- 
can men  is  through  ttie  sports  aren&  The 
NCAA's  proposition  42  is  unfair  to  all  athletes 
in  higher  education,  and  is  a  giant  step  back- 
ward in  the  struggle  to  include  more  African- 
American  men  in  the  higher  education  corrv- 
munity. 

In  the  university  setting,  there  have  always 
been  and  probably  will  always  be  several  spe- 
cial classes  of  students. 

These  have  included  musicians,  prodigies  in 
one  special  subtect  such  as  math,  acconv 
piished  writers  and  poets,  cNkJren  of  alumni, 
and  athletes.  These  special  students  are 
valued  and  privileged  members  of  any  college 
community.  As  students,  they  may  be  admit- 
ted primarily  because  of  these  demonstrated 
special  talents,  though  they  may  be  lacking  in 
other  areas  of  academia.  As  teachers,  a  prize- 
winning  writer  who  never  graduated  from  col- 
lege or  received  a  Ph.D.  may  be  asked  to 
come  to  the  institutton  as  a  professor,  based 
on    demonstrated    talents    and    accomplish- 
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ments.  This  increases  the  diversity  of  the 
school  and  the  richness  of  tfie  school's  com- 
munity. 

Athletes  contribute  much  to  any  institution 
of  higher  learning.  The  Greeks,  from  whom  we 
have  bon-owed  most  of  the  tenets  of  our 
higher  education  system,  believed  that  in  edu- 
catnn  one  exercised  both  one's  mind  and 
one's  body.  They  saw  athletic  competitkxi  as 
a  primary  means  to  learn  about  gamesman- 
ship, honor,  teamwork,  and  much  more.  Ath- 
letics was  an  integral  part  of  their  educational 
system  and  their  daily  lives. 

In  our  Institutions,  there  has  been  corK»m 
that  athletes  be  given  the  same  educational 
opportunities  as  other  students  at  the  college. 
Prior  to  now,  this  concern  manifested  itself  in 
the  form  of  extra  assistance,  special  tutors, 
ar>d  special  support  services  for  the  athletes. 
Prior  to  now,  African-Americans  represented  a 
minority  in  all  aspects  of  college  life,  including 
athletics.  Now,  when  African-Americans  are 
beginning  to  constitute  a  majority  in  some 
sports  arenas  in  the  colleges,  there  is  a  new 
movement  to  test  these  students  out  of  col- 
lege Hfe.  If  there  are  new  problems  on  college 
campuses  with  student  athletes,  the  responsi- 
ble move  wouW  not  be  to  eliminate  these  stu- 
dents from  the  population,  but  to  expand  ex- 
isting services  to  better  assist  ttiese  students 
and  their  changing  needs. 

If  musicians  on  the  college  campus  were 
deemed  to  be  lacking  in  academic  achieve- 
ment, there  would  be  no  mention  of  cutting 
their  student  akj  or  their  educatkxial  opportu- 
nities. 

Proposition  42  will  prevent  many  student 
athletes  from  attending  the  college  of  their 
choice  because  they  did  not  perform  as  well 
as  other  students  on  various  tests.  These  stu- 
dents have  demonstrated  a  special  talent, 
similar  to  many  other  admitted  students,  and 
are  being  admitted  to  the  school  based  on 
those  special  talents.  As  students,  it  Is  expect- 
ed that  the  institutkxi  will  take  appropriate 
actton  to  give  these  students  whatever  assist- 
ance they  need  to  be  able  to  be  competitive 
in  the  academic  arena  as  well  as  the  sports 
arena  Denying  these  students  financial  aid 
will  keep  many  of  them  out  of  college.  It  is  de- 
nying them  the  opportunity  to  use  their  special 
abilities  to  better  themselves  as  some  musi- 
cians and  prodigies  are  alkTwed. 

Propositk)n  42  is  uncomfortably  reminiscent 
of  the  testing  imposed  on  jockeys  in  the  early 
1900's  to  exclude  African-Aniericans  from 
racing.  The  white  controlled  Jockey  Club  de- 
cided that  all  jockeys  must  pass  written  tests 
to  be  eligible  for  Ik»n8es,  effectively  excluding 
African-Americans  from  the  sport.  Preventing 
student  athletes  from  attending  college  be- 
cause they  cannot  pass  a  test  will  hurt  those 
students  coming  from  poor  and  minority  com- 
rnunities  such  as  those  in  my  congressional 
district,  with  betow  standard  educatkxial  facili- 
ties. It  will  eliminate  from  ttie  college  sports 
scene  a  significant  number  of  minority  stu- 
dents, and  it  will  decrease  the  number  going 
Into  professtonal  sports. 

Most  major  educational  assoctatkxis  have 
been  fervently  asserting  that  they  must  do 
more  to  educate  and  graduate  more  minority 
studeirts  in  their  colleges. 

The  Center  for  Sports  in  Society  finds  in  a 
recent  study  that  80  percent  of  African-Ameri- 
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can  athletes  who  entered  Division  I  schools  in 
1981  wouW  have  been  denied  scholarships  by 
those  schools  if  proposition  42  had  been  in 
effect  then.  There  is  no  one  who  can  say  that 
these  students  woukj  be  helped  by  proposi- 
tion 42.  Instead  of  hurling  the  students  who 
have  been  denied  so  much  by  the  educational 
establishment  throughout  their  Hves,  the 
NCAA  should  focus  more  attentkxi  on  high- 
lighting  the  problems  that  produce  education- 
ally disadvantaged  students  in  the  first  place. 

The  NCAA  has  sakJ  that  propositwn  42  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  elevate  the  academic  po- 
sition of  student  athletes.  But  propositxxi  42  is 
a  bad  mle.  Worse  than  that,  it  is  an  inherently 
racist  mie.  One  which  seeks  to  rectify  a  situa- 
tion by  getting  rid  of  the  evidence  that  proves 
there  is  a  problem,  rather  than  correcting  the 
problem.  The  NCAA  and  aH  educatnnal  insti- 
tutksns  must  kx*  carefully  at  this  mie  and  at 
the  history  of  racism  in  sports  whk*  this  mle 
will  be  perpetuating.  In  order  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  student  athlete,  programs  and 
resources  must  be  devoted  to  assisting  them. 
Shutting  them  out  of  the  system  is  unfair  and 
unnecessary.  This  is  not  a  solutkjn;  for  many 
young,  African-American  males  it  Is  a  potential 
catastrophe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  through  more  con- 
gressional hearings  on  this  matter,  we  will  be 
able  to  shed  more  light  on  the  condition  of 
student  athletes  in  our  lnstitutk>ns,  and  be 
able  to  klentify  some  more  suitable  ways  to 
meet  their  special  needs. 


RULE  ON  H.R.  3024,  TO  PROVIDE 
A  TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  CEILING 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSH 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  mles  Of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open 
rule  for  the  conskteration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  H.R.  3024,  to  provkte  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  publk:  debt  celling. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  EDWARD  P 
BAKER 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NXW  JXXSrT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  July  27,  1989 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  Kfe  of  Edward  P.  Baker  of 
the  First  Congresskxial  District  in  New  Jersey, 
a  true  champion  of  fonner  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  who  passed  away  on  June  14 
1989,  at  the  age  of  94. 

Ed  was  the  dvH  defense  director  in 
Gkxicester  County  for  27  years,  chaplain  of 
the  County  FreehoWer  Board  for  30  years, 
and  director  of  the  county's  veterans'  affairs 
until  his  death.  Known  fondly  as  Mr.  Veteran, 
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he  also  held  more  than  a  dozen  titles  m  local 
veterans'  organizations. 

Ed  Baker  was  txxn  in  Pennsylvania  m  1894 
and  lived  in  Cuba  from  1898  to  1907  In  1915. 
he  moved  to  Texas,  joined  the  National  Guard 
and  fought  the  border  war  with  Mexico  Dunng 
World  War  I,  Ed  served  as  an  ambulance 
dnver  in  the  French  Army,  and  in  England  with 
the  Canadian  Army.  He  joined  the  US  Army  s 
Anf>encan  Expeditionary  Force  and  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
He  recerved  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
Award  for  bravery  and  a  Purple  Heart  for  in|u 
nes  received  in  1918. 

Ed  was  a  member  of  nurDerous  civic  orgam 
zations.  giving  of  his  bme  freely  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  life 
member  of  the  Colonial  Manor  Fire  Company. 
a  volunteer  for  the  Woodtiury  Veterans  Com- 
mittee and  the  Vineland  Mennxial  Home,  This 
IS  in  addition  to  his  membership  and  respKjnsi- 
bilities  at  the  American  Legion  Post  133  and 
VFW  Post  21 1 7  of  Woodbury. 

Ed  Bakers  commitment  to  his  community 
and  his  country  demonstrates  the  highest  tra 
dition  of  ttie  Amencan  spint.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  ask  that 
my  colleagues  )Oin  with  me  m  extending  sin- 
cere condolences  to  his  family  and  tnends  for 
the  loss  of  such  a  dedicated  Amencan 


HONORING  THE  lOOTH  BIRTH 
DAY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO 
CIATION  OF  LETTER  CARRI 
ERS 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 

Mr  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tnbote  to  one  of  this  country's  most 
successful  and  thriving  unions,  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  On  Fnday. 
August  18.  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Letter  Gamers  will  be  conducting  a  special 
stamp  and  post  marking  ceremony  in  observ- 
ance of  NALC's  100th  birthday. 

The  Natwnal  Association  of  Letter  Garners 
began  in  1889  when  a  Detroit  letter  earner 
William  Wood,  organized  the  founding  meeting 
dunr>g  an  encamprnent  of  ttie  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Approximately  1 00  letter  earners 
from  13  States  responded  to  Wood's  organiz- 
ing call  which  took  place  in  Milwaukee.  Wl 
The  assembled  carriers  elected  Wood  the  first 
president  arxl  appointed  an  executive  board 
to  coordinate  all  legislative  efforts. 

The  NALC  immediatety  went  to  work  to  im- 
prove the  »wxking  conditions  of  letter  earners 
Burder>ed  by  little  job  security  and  low  wages, 
the  NALC  had  an  uphill  battle  with  postal  offi- 
cials to  gain  more  justice  for  letter  earners  A 
few  years  after  the  fonnation  of  the  NALC,  a 
landmark  labor  ease  was  won  by  the  NALC 
before  the  Supren>e  Court.  After  that  surpns- 
ing  victory,  membership  in  the  NALC  txxMTted. 
and  ttw  power  of  Vne  union  grew. 

Since  those  early  days  the  NALC  has  grown 
from  a  few  hundred  members  to  over  200,000 
today.  As  the  NALC  grew  in  numbers,  it  con- 
tinued to  fight  for  the  nghts  of  all  letter  earn- 
ers: ttiose  in  small  cities  as  well  as  large,  the 
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old  as  well  as  the  young,  substitutes,  and  the 
sick.  From  its  beginnings,  the  NALC  pioneered 
programs  lor  mutual  support  and  welfare  to 
complement  its  struggles  for  improved  work- 
ing conditions  Today  the  NALC  is  led  admira- 
bly by  Its  president.  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto. 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Letter 
Garners  has  an  equally  impressive  and  impor- 
tant history  as  well.  From  its  inception,  the 
NYSALC  has  t)een  influential  m  shaping  the 
national  agenda  of  the  letter  camers.  This  tra- 
dition IS  being  earned  on  today  by  the  able 
leadership  of  Jerry  Kane,  president  of  the 
NYSALC 

Mr  Speaker,  the  NALC  should  be  com- 
mended for  Its  progressive  outlook  and 
staunch  defense  of  workers'  nghts.  The  NALC 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  labor  reform  for 
100  years,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  letting  up.  I 
ask  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  to  salute  the  NALC 
on  Its  100th  anniversary  and  wish  it  continued 
success  in  the  future. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MS.  ROSANN 
WISMAN.  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR OF  PLANNED  PARENT 
HOOD  OF  WASHINGTON,  DC 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  thank  Ms  Rosann  WIsman, 
the  executive  director  of  Planned  Parenthood 
of  Metropolitan,  DC.  Inc.  for  her  testimony 
t>efore  the  Appropnations  Subcommittee  on 
the  fiscal  year  1990  Appropnations  bill  for  the 
Distnct  of  Columbia  on  July  19.  1989 

Ms.  Wisman.  as  the  director  of  Planned  Par- 
enthood IS  at  the  forefront  of  one  of  Amenca's 
most  pressing  social  issues,  that  of  pregnant 
women's  nght  to  self-determination.  She  is  the 
most  knowledgable  kind  of  witness,  one  who 
works  everyday  with  the  individuals  our  deci- 
sions affect.  We  should  adhere  to  her  profes- 
sional insight  and  expertise 

Her  testimony  depicts  the  desperation  and 
hopelessness  of  those  women  living  in  the 
Distnct  of  Columbia  whom,  due  to  budget  re- 
straints impwsed  last  September  by  Congress, 
were  unable  to  receive  adequate  medical 
eare  The  needy  women  number  in  the  thou- 
sands Their  unfortunate  situations  will  only 
continue  if  we  ignore  Ms.  Wisman's  message. 

Statemzmt  or  Rosann  Wisman.  Executive 
Director.  Planked  Parenthood  op  Metro- 
politan Washington.  DC,  Inc. 
Mr.    Chairm&n   and   Distinguished    Mem- 
l)ers    of    the    Committees:    I    am    Rosann 
Wisman.  Executive  Director  of  Planned  Par- 
enthood of  Metropolitan  Washington.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  appear  l)efore 
this   Joint   meeting   of    the    Appropriations 
Sub-Committees   of   tioth    the   House    and 
Senate  Appropriations  committees. 

Planned  Parenthood  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  is  the  oldest  and  largest  provid- 
er of  family  planning  services  in  the  nation- 
al capital  area.  Our  three  clinics  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  serve  10,000  low-income 
women  and  men  annually.  Planned  Parent- 
hood provides  more  family  planning  services 
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to  prevent  the  need  for  abortion  than  any 
other  organization  in  our  community. 

But  we  know  that  even  with  the  use  of 
contraception,  unintended  pregnancies  are  a 
reality.  As  a  major  provider  of  abortion 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington is  committed  to  providing  all  women 
with  the  option  of  a  j-afer.  dignified,  and  af- 
fordable abortion. 

I  am  here  today  because  I  want  to  tell 
Members  of  the  Committees  about  three 
women  who  have  come  to  Plaoined  Parent- 
hood of  Metropolitan  Washington  since  last 
September  when  Congress  prohibited  the 
District  from  assisting  poor  women  who 
needed  an  abortion.  These  8U-e  real  stories 
at>out  real  women's  lives.  Each  woman  was 
affected  by  the  prohibition.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  of  the  women  in- 
volved. I  am  using  only  initials. 

B.K.  was  a  twenty-three  year  old  pregnant 
woman  who  had  lived  since  Christmas  of 
1988  in  a  District  shelter  for  the  homeless 
with  her  three  year  old  son  and  her  four 
month  old  baby.  B.K.  was  unemployed,  lived 
on  public  assistance  and  food  stamps,  and 
paid  $150  a  month  for  shelter.  She  stated 
that  she  occasionally  used  drugs,  including 
crack.  B.K.  had  no  contact  with  her  family. 
Her  male  partner  was  in  jail. 

Another  woman  at  the  shelter  suggested 
that  B.K.  contact  Planned  Parenthood  of 
Metropolitan  Washington. 

When  B.K.  came  to  our  clinic  seeking  an 
abortion,  she  was  ten  and  one-half  weeks 
pregnant.  She  could  barely  afford  to  pay 
$10  for  any  medical  service. 

B.K.  made  a  difficult  decision,  but  one 
that  she  l)elieved  was  responsible  given  the 
circumstances  of  her  life. 

Until  enactment  of  the  CongressionsU  re- 
striction. District  citizens  were  able  to  show 
compassion  sind  concern  for  a  woman  like 
B.K.  by  providing  her  with  the  public  assist- 
ance she  needed  to  obtain  a  safe  at>ortion. 
Now  District  citizens  can  no  longer  provide 
women  like  B.K.  with  that  assistance. 

Let  me  tell  you  atx>ut  another  woman  who 
came  to  Planned  Parenthood. 

R.D.  was  a  twenty-two  year  old  homeless 
District  woman  who  lived  on  the  streets. 
R.D.  was  given  Planned  Parenthood's  name 
by  a  person  at  an  Alcoholic's  Anonymous 
meeting.  R.D.  was  a  multiple-substance 
abuser,  including  crack.  She  thought  she 
was  sixteen  weeks  pregnant,  but  our  doctors 
determined  she  was  nineteen  weeks  preg- 
nant. She  had  no  money. 

Planned  Parenthood  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  does  not  pierform  abortions 
past  sixteen  weeks. 

We  gave  R.D.  Information  at>out  shelters 
of  the  homeless.  sut>stance  abuse  treatment 
programs,  and  referrals  for  second  trimester 
alKJrtions. 

Until  enactment  of  the  Congressional  re- 
striction. District  citizens  were  able  to  show 
compassion  and  concern  for  a  women  like 
R.D.  by  providing  her  with  the  public  assist- 
ance she  needed  to  obtain  a  safe  abortion. 
Now  District  citizens  can  no  longer  provide 
women  like  R.D.  with  that  assistance. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  third  woman. 

A.G.  was  a  young  woman  who  sought  an 
atMrtion  from  a  public  hospital  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  Congressional  restriction  prohib- 
ited that  facility  from  providing  her  with 
the  atK>rtlon.  The  hospital  referred  her  to 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington. 

A.G.  had  tested  HIV  positive.  She  had 
visible  symptoms  of  AIDS.  She  was  nineteen 
weeks  pregnant. 
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A.G.  had  no  money,  and  had  delayed  seek- 
ing an  abortion  for  several  weeks  because 
she  had  no  money.  At  nineteen  weeks,  the 
abortion  would  cost  more  than  $800. 

Until  enactment  of  the  Congressional  re- 
striction. District  citizens  were  able  to  show 
compassion  and  concern  for  a  woman  like 
A.G.  by  providing  her  with  the  public  assist- 
ance she  needed  to  obtain  a  safe  abortion. 
Now  District  citizens  can  no  longer  provide 
women  like  A.G.  with  that  assistance. 

Through  tenacity  and  good  luck,  each  of 
these  three  women  learned  about  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Metropolitan  Washington. 
We  were  able  to  help  B.K.  by  performing 
the  abortion.  We  helped  both  R.D.  and 
A.G. —finding  other  providers  for  them  and 
giving  both  R.D.  and  A.G.  the  money  they 
needed  to  pay  for  the  abortion. 

Planned  Parenthood  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  cannot  afford  to  continue  pro- 
viding its  basic  family  planning  services  and 
sutisidize  abortion  services  for  poor  women 
in  the  District  indefinitely.  Reducing  our 
family  planning  services  would  simply  com- 
pound the  problem  of  unintended  pregnan- 
cy and  the  need  for  abortion. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  hun- 
dreds of  women  who  have  neither  the  tenac- 
ity nor  good  luck  to  find  Planned  Parent- 
hood or  other  health  care  providers  who  can 
help. 

These  women  risk  death  or  continuing  a 
pregnancy  and  bearing  a  child  for  whom 
they  cannot  care.  They  know  they  cannot 
provide  the  food,  shelter,  education,  and 
health  care  needed  to  give  their  child  a 
decent  life.  These  women  believe  that  the 
difficult  decision  to  terminate  a  pregnancy 
through  abortion  is  a  responsible  and  moral 
decision. 

The  Congressional  restriction  falls  hard- 
est on  Washington's  minority  women.  More 
than  72%  of  the  District  women  who  obtain 
abortions  are  Black  or  members  of  other  mi- 
nority groups. 

The  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  In  Web- 
ster V.  Reproductive  Health  Services  has  set 
the  stage  for  all  future  public  policy  deci- 
sions about  abortion  services  to  be  made  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  in 
each  Stete.  It  would  be  ironic  in  the  after- 
math of  Webster  if  Congress  again  denied 
resident.,  of  the  District  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  to  use  local  revenue  to 
assist  poor  women. 

The  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  "Home 
Rule  "  should  command  respect  for  the  deci- 
sion reached  by  citizens  of  the  District. 

The  women  whose  stories  I  have  told 
struggled  with  problems  in  their  lives  relat- 
ing to  jotjs.  education,  marriage,  drugs  or 
crime  which  resulted  in  a  grim  existence— 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  children 
that  they  have  already  borne.  They  knew 
they  could  not  provide  the  financial  or  emo- 
tional support  needed  to  care  for  another 
responsible  decision  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN  DAVID  R.  OBEY 


In  the  past,  the  residents  of  the  District 
supported  their  decision. 

On  behalf  of  Planned  Parenthood  of  Met- 
ropolitan Washington,  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  women  whom  we  serve,  I  urge 
that  Congress  allow  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  resume  using  local  revenue  to  provide 
support  for  poor  women  who  have  chosen 
an  abortion. 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  thank  subcommittee  Chair- 
man Obey  for  his  dedicated  work  on  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  bill.  He  and 
the  other  committee  members  have  worked 
very  hard  to  bring  a  balanced  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  addresses  so  many  of  our  important 
foreign  affairs  commitments  abroad. 

I  would  specifically  like  to  thank  him  for  in- 
cluding the  earmark  of  $7.5  million  in  econom- 
ic support  assistance  and  development  assist- 
ance for  humanitarian  aid  for  the  people  in 
Lebanon  in  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropna- 
tions bill.  I  successfully  offered  this  as  an 
amendment  to  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  bill. 
My  amendment  was  broadly  supported  by 
many  Members,  including  members  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  decision  to  fully 
fund  the  amount  that  was  authorized. 

I  am  also  gratefiji  to  note  that  the  amend- 
ment which  was  successfully  offered  by  sub- 
committee Chairman  Obey  spared  Lebanon 
from  the  1 -percent  across-the-board  cut.  In 
view  of  the  dire  situation  in  Lebanon  and  the 
suffering  there,  I  appreciate  this  gesture  by 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Our  Nation's  continued  assistance  to  Leba- 
non is  an  important  symbol  of  support  and  a 
signal  to  the  people  in  that  strife-torn  nation 
and  to  its  people  that  the  United  States  has 
not  forgotten  them  in  their  darkest  hour  and  is 
willing  to  help.  In  my  amendment,  I  intended 
that  the  humanitarian  akj  for  Lebanon  would 
be  made  available  to  Private  Voluntary  Organi- 
zations and  educational  organizations  wtro  are 
able  to  supply  assistance  to  those  in  need 
and  carry  out  effective  programs  in  humanitar- 
ian and  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance. 

I  wouM  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  raising  concerns  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  report  about  the  in- 
creased politk:izatK>n  of  the  process  under 
which  allocations  are  made  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad  [ASH A]  under  section  214  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  I 
am  also  gravely  disturtjed  by  this  trend,  be- 
cause ASHA  allocations  for  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Lebanon  decreased  as  a  result  of 
the  politidzation  of  the  allocation  process.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  report  on  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriation  (Report  101- 
165)  discusses  the  politicization  of  the  proc- 
ess and  the  1989  allocation  to  the  American 
University  in  Beirut  on  pages  103  through  104. 
I  hope  that  the  trend  toward  politicizing  the 
ASHA  allocation  process  will  be  reversed. 

The  decreased  allocation  for  American  Uni- 
versity in  Beirut  and  Beirut  University  College 
particularly  troubled  me  because  I  am  a 
former  educator.  As  a  former  educator,  I  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  education  and  the 
role  that  educational  institutions  piay  in  socie- 
ty. Education  is  ttie  anchor  for  a  society.  In 
fiscal  year  1988,  the  American  University  in 
Beirut  received  $6.5  million,  and  in  fiscal  year 
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1986  and  fiscal  year  1987  the  American  Uni- 
versity in  Beirut  received  $6  million  in  each 
year.  Yet  despite  report  language  in  the  1989 
Senate  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  bill 
(Senate  Report  100-395)  that  the  committee 
expected  that  the  American  University  in 
Beirut  wouW  receive  similar  sums  in  fiscal 
year  1989  ft'om  the  ASHA  account  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  alkjcat- 
ed  $3.5  million  for  ttie  American  University  in 
Beinjt. 

i  am  greatly  discouraged  by  this  decision  to 
ignore  the  great  financial  need  of  both  the 
American  University  in  Beirut  and  Beirut  Uni- 
versity College  in  their  darkest  hour.  By  dimin- 
ishing the  allocation  for  these  established, 
western-oriented  educational  institutions,  our 
Nation  is  sending  a  signal  that  we  no  longer 
care  as  much  as  we  once  did  about  the  future 
of  Lebanon.  Both  institutions  help  our  country 
greatly  by  pronxjting  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Arab  worid.  It  is  my 
belief  that  their  activities  shouW  continue  and 
my  hope  that  our  Nation  will  support  these  in- 
stitutions, at  least  to  the  extent  which  we  sup- 
ported them  In  the  past. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Obey 
for  his  dedicated  wortc  to  craft  a  compromise 
amendment  regarding  schools  on  the  West 
Bank.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  support 
Israel's  decision  to  open  some  of  the  schools 
and  to  express  the  desire  that  all  schools  will 
be  opened  at  an  earty  date  and  remain 
opened. 

Again,  I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
work  on  this  fair  bill  which  addresses  the 
problems  of  so  many  people  who  are  in  need 
throughout  ttie  worid. 


NUTRITION  LABELING  AND 
EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1989 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation,  H.R.  3028,  the  Nutrition 
Labeling  and  Education  Act,  that  will  put  an 
end  to  the  confijsion  and  deception  that  ft-e- 
quently  characterizes  nutritkjn  labeling  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  House,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  GuCKMAN,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr 
SCHEUER,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Bates,  and  Mr.  Sharp. 

An  identical  bill  is  also  being  introduced  in 
the  Senate  today  by  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  Senator  Chafee. 

Last  year,  the  Surgeon  General  issued  the 
"First  Report  on  Nutrition  and  Health."  The 
report  provided  invaluable  information  to  nutri- 
tk>n  policymakers  about  the  role  of  diet  in  pre- 
venting the  leading  causes  of  death  and  dis- 
ability in  the  United  States.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  if  Americans  would  change  their 
dietary  practices,  the  risk  of  diseases  like 
heart  disease,  stroke,  some  forms  of  cancer, 
diabetes,  and  obesity  couW  be  reduced. 

The  Surgeon  General  is  not  alone.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  National  Acadenty  of 
Sciences  all  say  our  diets  should  have  less 
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fat,  sodium,  and  cholesterol  to  reduce  the  nsk 
of  heart  disease,  arxJ  contain  more  fiber  to 
reduce  the  nsK  of  cancer. 

The  Aniencan  put3)tc  wants  better  nutntion 
Information.  Salad  bars,  low  fat  diets  and 
health  clubs  are  not  a  fad.  The  Amencan 
pubic  wants  to  choose  food  that  contributes 
to  a  healthy  lifestyle.  The  food  industry  knows 
this  and  has  produced  a  mass  of  new  food 
products  that  are  low  in  sodium,  high  m  fiber, 
and  cholesterol  free.  But  when  consumers  try 
to  look  beyond  the  marketing  hype  displayed 
on  food  packaging  and  investigate  the  actual 
nutntion  content  of  a  product,  they  are  greet- 
ed with  a  bewildenng  an-ay  of  contradictory 
and  misleading  information 

There  is  probably  no  greater  example  of 
atHise  than  the  industry  practice  of  defining 
serving  size  Some  products  iatjeled  as  con- 
taining two  servings  are  ordinanly  consumed 
at  a  single  serving.  The  result  is  twice  the  la- 
beled exposure  to  potentially  unhealthy 
amounts  of  sugar  or  total  fat.  Most  of  us  think 
uf  servir>g  size  as  tfie  average  amount  ot  a 
product  we  eat.  But  to  some  food  companies 
the  serving  size  has  less  to  do  with  actual 
consumption  than  with  how  to  lower  sodium. 
calone,  and  cholesterol  numtiers  on  the  nutn- 
tion label. 

Look  at  a  package  of  Lays  potato  chips  as 
an  example  They  sell  them  in  the  takeout  line 
of  the  House  restaurant  The  nutntion  labet 
says  a  single  serving  contains  240  milligrams 
of  sodium,  and  10  grams  of  fat.  is  this  useful 
information  in  planning  a  diet?  Absolutely  But 
look  carefully  at  the  serving  size  upon  which 
the  nutntion  disclosure  is  based  In  fact,  the 
package  actually  contains  two  servings  Since 
there  is  no  way  to  reseal  the  package  a  con 
sumer  that  eats  the  entire  package  wili  con 
sume  480  milligrams  of  sodium  ana  20  grams 
of  fat  When  was  the  last  time  you  saved  nait 
a  bag  of  potato  chiF)s  for  your  next  snack? 
Food  companies  stiould  be  required  to  dis 
close  nutntional  information  on  the  amount  of 
food  that  people  really  eat 

Cun-ent  nutntion  labels  also  don  t  have 
enough  information  Products  can  be  high  in 
saturated  fat  witfxjut  your  knowledge  Prod- 
ucts high  in  fiber,  and  thnrefore  a  good  addi 
tion  to  your  diet,  can  also  t>e  unhealthy  be- 
cause  of  high  levels  of  cholesterol  Products 
claiming  no  cholesterol  can  actually  increase 
the  nsk  of  heart  disease  t>ecause  of  high 
levels  of  sodium  and  saturated  fat 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
been  studying  the  issue  of  nutntion  labeling 
since  the  Carter  administration.  That  s  simply 
too  long  The  FDA  is  incapable  of  taking  the 
kind  of  strong,  decisive  action  the  public  de 
mands  It  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  help 
consumers  get  accurate  information  about  the 
nutntional  content  of  the  food  they  consume 
arnj  feed  their  families 

The  opportunity  to  pass  legislation  requinng 
new  nutrition  labels  has  never  been  t)etter 
There  is  scientific  consensus  on  the  nutnents 
that  contnbute  to  a  tiealthy  diet.  And  Memt)ers 
of  Congress  are  )ust  like  their  constituents 
We  all  want  better  nutrition  information  on  our 
food. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Members  to  |0in  m 
cosponsonng  H  fl  3028 
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July  27,  1989 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1989 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  my 
amendment  on  mutual  defense  costs  with 
Japan  and  consultations  on  security  affairs 
with  our  Pacific  allies  to  the  bill,  H.R  2461, 
the  National  Defense  Authonzation  Act  of 
1990  The  amendment  will  be  taken  up  as 
part  of  Chairman  Aspin's  pending  en  bloc 
amendment  I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  memt)er,  Mr  Dickinson,  for  their 
cooperation  and  support  l  also  want  to  com- 
mend Mrs  SCHROEDER  and  Mr.  Ireland  for 
their  leadership  on  mutual  defense  costs  and 
allied  burden  shanng 

WHAT  IS  THE  AMENDMENT^ 

It  IS  a  sense  of  Congress  expression  that 
the  President  should 

First,  encourage  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  start  in  1991  to  increase  its  host  nation 
support  to  cover  all  except  the  salaries  of 
United  States  military  personnel,  and 

Second,  invite  by  1991  Japan  and  our  other 
Pacific  allies— South  Korea,  Australia,  Philip- 
pines, and  Thailand — to  engage  m  annual  se- 
curity consultations,  consistent  with  each  na- 
tion s  own  constitution  and  national  defense 
requirements 

The  amendment  seeks  to  increase  Japans 
host  nation  support  Dy  about  $2  5  billion  while 
it  also  urges  that  Japan  play  a  larger  role  in 
setting  security  policy  through  annual  multilat- 
eral consultations  m  a  word,  it  addresses 
Durden  shanng  and  power  shanng 

The  amendment  does  not  mandate  negotia- 
tions, does  not  set  a  rigid  timetable,  and  does 
not  ask  the  Japanese  Government  to  disre- 
gard Its  constitution  It  clearly,  but  fairly,  puts 
Congress  on  record  that  we  need  a  change  in 
Our  secunty  relationship  with  Japan 

WMV   iS   THE  AMENDMENT  NEEDED" 

It  lavs  out  some  guidelines  to  meet  a  goal 
on  which  most  everyone  agrees 

It  would  implement  recommendations  com- 
patible with  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
Burden  Shanng  Panel,  Secretary  Baker's  call 
tor  improved  consultations  among  Pacific 
allies,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  s  re- 
quest tor  a  Western  working  group  on  secunty 
issues  which  would  include  Japan 

It  addresses  a  key  defense  issue  not  ad- 
dressed directly  in  the  bill 

If  implemented,  the  guidelines  would  result 
m  significant  savings  to  US  taxpayers  and  a 
stronger  partnership  with  our  major  Pacific 
ally 

The  Japanese  Government,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  American  public  all  agree  on  the 
need  to  enlarge  Japan's  role  in  mutual  de- 
tense 

The  only  questions  remaining  are  what 
should  we  do.  when  should  we  do  it.  and  how 
should  we  do  if  The  committee  tnll  is  silent 
on  these  points  and  the  report  is  very  vague 
Frankly,  that  concerns  me  because  burden 
shanng  is  one  of  the  most  important  foreign 


policy  and  defense  questions  we  must  ad- 
dres.s. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  A  NEW  PACIFIC  SECURITY  POLICY 

But  my  amendment  fills  this  void  and  pro- 
poses guidelines  for  each  of  these  issues. 

When?  By  1991  the  President  should  set  a 
plan  for  increased  burden  shanng  by  Japan 
and  should  call  for  multilateral  consultations 
with  Japan  and  other  Pacific  allies. 

What?  The  Japanese  should  pay  for  all  host 
nation  costs — except  the  actual  salaries  of 
United  States  military  personnel.  Note  that 
this  prevents  the  U.S.  military  from  being  pier- 
ceived  as  merely  a  mercenary  force.  It  also 
gives  Japan  a  wider  forum— consistent  with  its 
constitution— to  discuss  mutual  secunty  con- 
cerns These  are  consultations — not  an  alli- 
ance 

The  amendment  proposes— but  does  not 
mandate— that  Japan  begin  to  pay  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  most  all  military  con- 
struction costs,  civilian  personnel,  currency 
fluctuations,  family  housing  beyond  what  it 
now  budgets  for  new  facilities,  labor  cost 
shanng.  environmental  matters,  and  deferred 
costs  This  will  result  in  increased  Japanese 
defense  spending  without  increasing  Japan's 
defense  forces 

The  present  total  cost  of  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  in  Japan  is  about  $7  billion  per 
year,  of  which  the  United  States  pays  $4.5  bil- 
lion and  Japan  only  $2.5  billion.  My  amend- 
ment seeks  to  have  those  shares  reversed, 
with  the  United  States  paying  $2  billion  for 
military  salanes  and  Japan  absorbing  all  other 
costs 

The  amendment  goes  beyond  burden  shar- 
ing to  power  sharing.  If  we  say  Japan  should 
pay  more  for  mutual  defense  it  should  have 
more  to  say  about  it.  We  already  have  bilater- 
al contacts  with  Japan  But  there  is  no  multi- 
lateral forum  for  Japan,  the  United  States, 
Australia.  South  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and 
Thailand  to  discuss  mutual  concerns  I  believe 
this  would  give  Japan  an  appropnate  forum  in 
which  to  enlarge  its  role,  while  giving  other 
Pacific  allies  a  voice  in  this  change 

How'  The  President  is  given  wide  latitude  in 
the  arrangements  and  timetable  for  meeting 
this  goal 

In  a  word,  the  two  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment offer  a  fair,  flexible,  and  measured  ap- 
proach to  the  cntical  issue  of  mutual  defense 
requirements  m  the  Pacific  Since  the  reported 
bill  provides  limited  guidance  on  this  issue,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment  as  part  of  the  en  bloc  measure 

Amendment  to  H.R.  2461  by  Mr.  Dorgan  or 
North  Dakota 

At  the  end  of  title  XII  (page  253,  after 
line  15).  insert  the  following  new  section; 

SEC  1243  SE.NSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  HU8T 
SATIOS  SIPPORT  BY  JAPA.N  FOR 
IMTED  STATES  MILITARY  rXlRCES 
AND  ANNIAL  CONSl  LTATION  WITH 
PACIFIC  ALLIES 

It  IS  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  I*resi- 
dent  should— 

1 1 1  encourage  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  begin  to  increase  by  1991  its  host  nation 
support  for  United  States  military  forces  in 
Japan  to  eventually  cover  all  costs  related 
to  the  presence  of  such  forces  In  Japan, 
except  the  pay  and  allowances  of  military 
personnel  of  the  United  States  stationed  In 
Japan,  and 
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(2)  issue  an  invlUtlon  by  1991  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Japan  and  other  governments  of 
Pacific  allies  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
In  annual  multilateral  consultations  on  se- 
curity concerns,  consistent  with  the  consti- 
tutions and  national  defense  requirements 
of  the  respective  coimtries. 


THE  COOKIE  MONSTER  OP  P.S. 
I  224 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  KIW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  JvXy  27,  1989 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Education  and  Labof  Com- 
mittee I  am  concerned  about  education  prob- 
lems throughout  the  Nation;  however,  I  am 
particularly  and  deepty  cor)cemed  about 
school  and  education  problems  within  my  12th 
Congressional  District  in  New  York  City.  In  re- 
ality, my  natkxial  and  local  concerns  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  My  district  Is  a  mirror  of 
some  of  the  best  and  the  worst  educational 
activities  in  the  country.  Lessons  learned  in 
my  district  woukj  be  useful  anywhere  in  the 
Nation.  From  time  to  time,  in  my  district,  I  dis- 
cover situations  which  can  only  be  described 
as  atrocities.  I  think  it  woukJ  be  useful  if  these 
outrages  were  exposed  to  the  whole  Natkm. 

One  such  atrocity  Involves  school  adminis- 
trators who  are  insulated  from  accountability 
under  local  disciplinary  regulatk^ns  for  firing  in- 
competent public  school  principals.  They  are 
also  frequently  protected  by  powerful  friends 
in  their  union,  the  Council  of  Supervisors  and 
Administrators,  by  district  school  board  mem- 
bers, and  others  with  positions  in  local  poli- 
tics. A  given  principal  could  be  atxjsive,  lazy, 
even  intoxicated  by  drugs  or  akx)hol,  but  due 
to  the  iron-clad  regulations  and  tfie  influence 
of  their  friends,  most  manage  to  stay  in  their 
positions  virtually  forever,  or  until  their  incom- 
petence becomes  so  blatantly  obvious  that 
they  are  forced  to  resign.  Many  are  simply 
transferred  to  other  school  distrrcts.  To  permit 
such  people  to  have  continuous  daily  contact 
with  our  children  constitutes  an  atrocity 
against  our  children. 

A  public  scfKwl  administrator  wt)o  success- 
fully escaped  accountatMllty  until  recently  is 
Virginia  Noville,  principal  of  P.S.  224  which  is 
located  in  my  congressional  distrrct. 

Her  actions  were  revealed  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Febmary  12,   1989  New  York 
newspaper,  the  Village  Voice,  entitled  "The 
Cookie  Monster  of  PS.  224:  A  Principal  Sells 
Junk  Food  to  Poor  Students."  For  most  of  last 
year,   Noville  had  her  teachers  and  school 
aides  push  a  cart   in   the  school   cafeteria 
during    lunch    hour   which   was   toaded   with 
cookies,  cheese  snacks,  and  other  nonnutri- 
tional  junk  food.  She  would  pay  15  cents  for  a 
bag  of  cookies  and  sell  the  bags  to  the  chil- 
dren for  35  cents  each.  On  occask>n,  she 
would  recruit  older  students  to  help  her  sell 
this  junk  food  to  the  younger  chiWren.  It  cost 
her  $3,000  to  purchase  the  junk  food  from  a 
local  company.  In  the  6  months  before  her  re- 
lationship with  the  company  ended,  stopping 
her  illegal  practice,  Noville  received  between 
$4,000  and  $6,000  for  her  investment 
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Most  of  the  students  at  P.S.  224  coukj  not 
afford  to  purchase  the  junk  food  items,  Noville 
and  her  cohorts  pressured  them  into  buying 
Nteknamed  "The  Forgotten  School  of  District 
19."  three-fourths  of  its  820  African-American 
and  Hispanic  students  qualify  for  the  free 
lunch  program. 

Noville's  exptoitation  of  these  poor  students 
did  not  end  with  her  junk  food  cart  One  Moth- 
er's Day,  she  sold  ftowers  to  the  chiWren 
ranging  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $2.50,  even 
though  she  had  purchased  these  same  ftow- 
ers at  50  cents  or  60  cents  each.  She  even 
spoke  on  the  schools  public  address  system 
to  remind  the  chiklren  to  bring  their  money  for 
ttie  ftowers. 

Noville  sponsored  so-called  holkJay  parties 
for  whtoh  the  students  had  to  pay,  at  least  a 
dozen  per  year.  She  enlisted  school  akles  to 
sell  ttokets  to  these  parties  to  the  students 
during  their  classes.  The  tk*ets  ranged  in 
price  from  $0.75  to  $2.00. 

During  these  parties  the  students  woukj  re- 
ceive only  stale  popcorn  and  juk».  There 
wouto  be  no  games,  activities  or  supervision 
at  these  events.  While  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  penmits  school  principals 
to  sponsor  one  profit-making  activity  per  year, 
Noville  clearty  had  more  than  ttie  allotted 
number.  She  never  produced  any  accounting 
sheets,  and  the  school  dkJ  not  visibly  benefit 
from  her  various  parties. 

In  fact,  some  P.S.  224  teachers  toW  the  Vil- 
lage Vok:e  that  Noville  never  ordered  new 
classroom  supplies.  The  only  new  supplies  the 
school  received  came  from  ttie  Teachers 
Choice  program,  a  union-coordinated  fund 
that  gives  each  teacher  $200  per  year  for 
classroom  materials.  The  VcMce  reported  that 
Noville  often  confiscated  these  funds  and 
gave  them  to  her  favorites. 

Money  that  should  have  been  spent  on  field 
trips,  after  school  programs  and  other  activi- 
ties designed  to  broaden  the  educattonal  hori- 
zons of  P.S.  224  students  instead  lined  tfie 
pockets  of  Noville's  friends.  Or  the  money 
ended  up  in  Noville's  cookie  tin  wfiere  she 
kept  the  profits  from  her  ill-gotten  holklay  par- 
ties, ftower  sales  and  other  questtonable  en- 
terprises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  mystery  how  this  woman 
managed  to  maintain  her  positton  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  P.S.  224  given  her  obvkxis  exptoita- 
tton  and  abuse  of  her  students.  It  is  also  a 
mystery  tliat  it  took  several  years  before  the 
Board  of  Education  finally  bestined  itself  to 
have  its  Auditor  General  investigate  Noville 
and  tfie  school.  She  was  also  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  Brooklyn  District  Attorneys  Office, 
the  Board  of  Education's  Inspector  General 
and  ttie  Department  of  Investigation. 

As  a  result  of  the  Auditor  General's  findings, 
Noville  was  dismissed  from  her  post  as  of 
April  11.  She  was  reassigned  to  a  post  in  the 
Community  School  Distiict  19  office.  In  the 
near  future  there  will  be  an  administi-ative 
hearing  before  an  artiitrator  selected  by  the 
Central  Board  of  Education,  at  whk:h  attor- 
neys for  Noville  and  for  the  Community  Board, 
as  well  as  the  Inspector  General,  the  Auditor 
General,  the  Community  School  Board  Super- 
intendent, and  others  will  testify  regarding  the 
charges  against  Noville,  then  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations will  be  made  on  her  case.  PS. 
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224  meanwhile  has  an  acting  principal,  Robert 
N«wton,  operating  the  school. 

In  the  years  that  it  took  to  oust  Noville,  hun- 
dreds of  P.S.  224  students  for  whom  she  was 
responsible  were  undoubtedly  omottonally 
scarred,  perhaps  irreparably  so.  And  for  every 
Noville  who  is  investigated  and  finally  dis- 
charged, there  are  many  other  principals 
teachers,  and  District  School  Boards'  mem- 
bers who  are  never  caught 

While  I  support  the  concept  of  academic 
freedom,  I  do  not  support  the  klea  that  an  in- 
competent principal,  even  if  he  or  she  is  ten- 
ured, shouW  be  altowed  to  stay  in  that  posi- 
tion and  weak  havoc  on  our  chikJren's  lives 
Principals  who  are  racist  dmg  or  atoohd 
abusers,  or  dictators  who  use  their  positions 
as  personal  fiefdoms,  have  absoluteiy  no 
place  in  our  schools.  The  Central  Board  of 
Education  shouW  provide  more  coherent  mon- 
itoring and  technical  assistance  to  tocaJ 
boards  and  individual  schools. 

And  the  Chanceltor  for  New  York  City 
schools  should  be  given  a  vo«e  in  the  selec- 
tion of  local  principals  and  superintendents. 
Perhaps  if  these  measures  are  taken,  we  can 
prevent  "Cookie  Monsters"  and  worse  from 
inflk:ting  themselves  on  our  vulnerable  and 
defenseless  young  people. 


PLORIO  HAILS  "MOCK  TRIAL- 
COMPETITORS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  irew  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
team  of  nine  high  school  students  whose 
desire  and  success  in  learning  about  the  law 
is  truly  commendatile. 

The  Chenry  Hill  High  School  East  mock  ti-ail 
team— Samir     Ahuja,     Daniel     Choi,     John 
Dunfee,    Gregory    DeMkrfiael,    Niraj    Gusani 
Drew   Katz,   Dara   Less,   John   Musero,   and 
Todd    Shoenhaus— won    third    place    in    the 
mock  trial  competition  whkrfi  was  heW  in  Lou- 
isville, KY;  2,800  teams  competed  in  the  tocal 
competitions  across  the  countiy  whkrfi  led  to 
28  berths  at  ttie  national  event  The  Cherry 
Hill  team  earned  a  place  after  winning  the 
New  Jersey  Bar  Association's  seventh  annual 
competition.  The  team's  consistent  academy 
effort  over  ttie  school  year  made  ttieir  suc- 
cess possible.   The  student  team  members 
spent  over  200  hours  studying  various  legal 
and   procedural   aspects   of   ttie   law   under 
coach  Ron  Hillman,  a  history  and  American 
law  teacher.  Three  community  lawyer-coacfv 
es— Lewis  Katz,  Rkihard  DeMchael  and  John 
Shipley— enhanced  the  teams  practical  knowl- 
edge o'<  the  justice  system  and  courtroom  pro- 
ceedings. The  team  "fine  hjned"  ttieir  lessons 
at  nine  local  competitions  whk:h  led  ttie  way 
to  their  State  and  national  successes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  promoting  greater  student  in- 
terest in  our  justice  system  can  only  help  to 
ensure  a  greater  interest  in  publk:  service  and 
publk:  tnjst.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  see 
ttiese  young  people  participating  in  such  a 
worttiwhile  and  productive  program.  I  respect- 
fully ask  ttiat  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
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congratulating   the   Cherry   Hill   High   School 
East  mock  tnal  team  for  a  |Ob  well  done 


HONORING     QUEEN     OF     PEACE 
CHURCH     ON     ITS     50TH     ANNI 
VERSARY 

HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 

Mr  ACKERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  special  tnbute  to  an  ooistanding  estab- 
lishment, the  Queen  of  Peace  Church,  whose 
congregatxjn  is  celebrating  50  years  of  faithful 
sen^e  to  the  Kew  Gardens  Hills  community 
m  Queens,  NY 

Queen  of  Peace  Church  was  founded  by 
Pastor  Eugene  Nolan,  and  throughout  the 
years  it  has  sponsored  many  community  serv 
ice  programs,  including  an  elementary  school, 
cunently  run  by  Sister  Delores  Ryan,  and  a 
50-plus  club  for  senior  citnens.  it  warmly  em 
braces  all  members  of  the  community  and 
shares  a  harnKinous  relationship  with  the 
community's  many  other  religious  denomina 
tions 

To  honor  the  50th  anniversary  of  Queen  of 
Peace  Church,  its  devoted  congregation  will 
offer  a  Rededicatwn  Ceremony  on  Sunday 
September  10  His  excellency.  Bishop  Muga 
vero  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  will  be 
present.  After  this  formal  religious  service,  the 
congregation  will  then  have  a  parade  of  flags 
led  by  the  Stars  and  Stnpes  and  including  her 
itage  flags  which  represent  all  the  nationalities 
that  make  up  this  vibrant  multiethnic  commu- 
nity 

Mr  Speaker,  in  a  time  when  urban  violence 
and  cnme  are  cnpplmg  our  cities,  it  is  heart 
warming  to  see  citizens  come  together  to 
honor  ttieir  church,  their  community,  and  their 
country.  I  would  like  to  ask  all  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  congratulate 
Queen  of  Peace  Church  and  wish  their  con- 
gregation continued  success  in  the  future 


TRIBUTE     TO     FORMER     REPRE 
SENTATIVE  FRANK  THOMPSON 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

or  MAltTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 
Mrs  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  m  the  Fredenck  News  Post  on  July 
26,  1989.  in  tnbute  to  fomoer  Representative 
Frank  Thompson. 

The  article  was  wrrtten  by  my  constituent. 
Roy  Meachum,  who  covered  the  Hill  for  many 
years  in  the  Washington  media  before  moving 
to  Fredenck 

[Prom  the  Predericli  (MX>)  News  Post,  July 

26,  19891 

Faixkh  Hexo 

(By  Roy  Meachum) 

Pr*nk     Thompy"   Thompson's   death    at 

John  Hopkliw  Hospital  last  weekend  should 

have  occasioned  national  mourning.  As  in 

life,   he   remains   one   of   the   few   political 

heroes  from  my  years  in  Washington. 
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At  the  very  least,  the  former  congressman 
was  deserving  of  pro  forma  plaudits  from 
civil  rights  and  labor  leaders.  By  all  that  s 
fair  and  just,  the  nations  arts  community 
should  have  been  generously  quoted  in  slo 
ries  accompanying  his  obituary.  I  can  nei 
ther  ignore  nor  forgive  their  silences. 

As  House  whip.  Thompy  was  down  in  the 
trenches,  leading  the  fight  for  this  nations 
landmark  civil  rights  legislation.  He  forged 
new  dignity  for  America's  working  class 
through  service  on  various  labor  commit- 
tees. 

It  was  said,  at  the  time,  that  the  gentle 
man  from  New  Jersey  made  all  the  differ 
ence"  in  the  creating  of  the  National  En 
dowment  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
Roger  Steven.s.  the  endowment's  first  chair 
man.  put  it  simply;  I  don  t  know  what  we 
would  have  done,  without  Frank  Thomp- 
son. " 

When  Mr.  Stevens  brought  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  into  reality, 
again  it  was  Thompy  who  managed  the  ena- 
bling bills  throuKh  the  congressional  wars. 

Frank  Thompsons  talent  was  to  win  so 
many  battles  for  causes  that  directly  profit- 
ed so  few  congressmen.  Somehow,  he  was 
able  to  bring  out  the  best,  time  and  again, 
from  women  and  men  who  seem,  most 
times,  concerned  only  with  their  re-election. 
Others  have  attributed  Capitol  Hills 
attack  of  conscience  20  years  ago  to  the 
county's  grief  at  the  murder  of  a  youthful 
president  And  there  can  be  no  doubt:  John 
F  Kennedy's  assassination  became  an  im- 
portant argument  for  the  passage  of  meas- 
ures that  made  good  on  the  dead  leader's 
promises 

After  the  president's  murder,  no  congress 
man  had  better  right  to  invoke  the  magic  of 
the  Kennedy  name  than  Mr.  Thompson.  He 
played  a  key  role  in  the  1960  campaign  that 
upset  Richard  M.  Nixon's  first  assault  on 
the  White  House 

However,  grief  is  a  short-lived  commodity 
among  politicians.  Death  is  usually  meas 
ured  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  continu- 
ing struggle  for  power  and  influence.  Fur 
thermore.  the  Kennedys'  hard-ball  politics 
left  behind  scores  to  be  settled  that  counter 
balanced  the  post-assassination  sentiments. 

If  there  were  a  key  to  Thompy's  victories 
for  workers,  minorities  and  the  arts,  it  was 
in  the  New  Jersey  representative's  firm 
belief  in  the  principle  that  this  goverrmient 
has  a  solemn  obligation  to  provide  a  better 
life  for  all  its  citizens. 
In  short.  Frank  Thompson  was  an  idealist. 
I  know  that  it  was  his  knowledge  of  the 
House  and  how  its  games  are  played  that 
permitted  him  to  help  bring  the  Congress  to 
its  finest  hours.  I  would  like  to  think  it  was 
an  understanding  for  his  faith  in  true  de- 
mocracy that  enabled  the  Trentonbom  pol 
itician  to  retain  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow  members. 

As  indication  of  the  great  respect  Frank 
Thompson  enjoyed  from  his  colleagues,  the 
members  called  upon  him  to  clean  up  the 
mess  left  l)ehind  by  Wayne  Hayes  and  his 
messy  sex  scandals.  In  1976.  he  took  over  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Commitlef.  the  post  that  allocates  offices, 
parking  permits  and  those  other  perquisites 
so  important  to  congressional  sensitivities. 

The  record  shows  that,  as  Administration 
Committee  chairman.  Thompy  ended  the 
corruption  practiced  by  his  predecessor. 
UrUike  Mr.  Hayes,  he  awarded  choice  offices 
and  other  'perqs"  in  an  openness  that 
brooked  no  charges  of  favoritism.  At  the 
same  time,  he  pushed  vigorously  for  cam- 
pagn  finance  reform. 
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The  bare  facts  about  Prank  Thompson's 
26  distinguished  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  were  touched  upon  In  most 
of  his  obituaries  this  week,  but  not  all.  How- 
ever. In  every  newspaper  that  marked  his 
passing  last  weekend  the  headline  writers 
made  much  of  Thompy's  conviction  In  the 
Aljscam  sling  operations. 

For  younger  readers,  perhaps  I  should  ex- 
plain that  in  the  last  years  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Justice 
launched  an  investigation  of  representatives 
and  senators.  FBI  agents  posed  as  wealthy 
Arabs  and  offered  brlljes  to  selected  con- 
gressmen. 

Delaware  Sen.  Harrison  Williams  and 
se.en  representatives  were  indicted  in  1980 
on  criminal  charges.  They  all  went  to  Jail. 
Among  them  was  Frank  Thompson. 

I  mean  to  pass  no  judgment  on  the  others 
when  I  say  that  I  have  never  thought 
Thompy  was  guilty  of  abusing  his  high 
office  in  any  way.  Nor  was  I  alone  in  my  se- 
rious doubts.  Colleague  Jack  Anderson  had 
the  sam.>  problem.  We  shared  our  disbelief 
that  FYarik  Thompson,  of  all  that  group, 
could  have  descended  to  such  stupidity. 

■  Why  would  I  risk  all  this?"  Thompy 
asked,  sweeping  his  arm  around  the  huge 
Administrative  Committee  chairman's  office 
the  last  time  I  saw  him.  He  claimed  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  briefcase  containing 
$50,000  in  purported  bribe  money.  The  vid- 
eotape did  not  show  the  briefcase  in  his  pK)s- 
session.  His  story  was  that  his  meeting  with 
the  Arab  investors  "  was  because  of  their 
promises  to  invest  in  his  hometo*Ti. 

In  the  late  1970s,  Trenton  was  coming 
apart.  The  plumbing  in  some  areas  didn't 
work.  Water  trucks  patrolled  the  streets, 
filling  residents'  bottles.  The  city's  collapse 
had  been  well  covered  in  the  press.  Against 
the  supporting  background,  and  knowing 
the  man's  history  on  Capitol  Hill,  I  came 
away  that  day  completely  convinced  of  his 
innocence. 

In  any  event,  a  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  jury  dis- 
agreed. It  convicted  the  New  Jersey  repre- 
sentative. I've  always  wondered  if  the  ver- 
dict might  not  have  been  different  in  an- 
other venue.  Now.  it  doesn't  matter  of 
course 

After  his  release  from  prison,  Thompy 
lived  a  quiet  life  in  Virginia.  His  name  was 
never  again  in  the  headlines,  not  until  after 
his  death  last  Saturday.  An  operation  for 
throat  cancer  didn't  work.  He  was  70. 

Let  the  record  show:  Prank  Thompson 
was  one  of  my  few  political  heroes  during 
my  Washington  years.  He  still  is.  Requiescat 
in  pace.  Now  and  forevermore. 


NATIONAL  YOUTH  SERVICE 

HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1989 
Mr  SIKORSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  "National 
Youth  Service"  is  a  phrase  that  has  many 
definitions  but  one  common  goal.  That  goal  is 
the  development  of  patrrotism  and  community 
spirit  by  encouraging  America's  youth  to 
devote  a  portion  of  their  lives  to  working  for 
the  common  good.  Our  communities  need  the 
voluntary  services  of  our  Nation's  college  stu- 
dents and  many  of  our  young  people  are  will- 
ing to  serve  their  community.  But  one  thing 
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often  stands  in  their  way— looming  student 
loan  indebtedness. 

Loan  debt  burden  is  tfro  most  frequently 
cited  reason  for  students  not  serving  their 
community  upon  graduation.  In  our  winner 
take  all  society,  graduating  college  students 
fear  that  they  cannot  afford  to  serve  their 
communities.  We  must  allow  America's  col- 
lege students  to  participate  in  community 
sen/ice  without  the  fear  of  falling  into  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  their  loan  debt  and  without 
the  interference  from  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  three 
bills  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  en- 
courage graduates  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  devote  up  to  3  years  of  their  lives  to 
public  and  community  service  upon  gradua- 
tion. These  three  bills  will  give  students  a 
break  on  their  loans  when  they  are  willing  to 
take  low  paid,  full-time  positions  with  tax 
exempt  community  service  organizations. 

Few  students  know  that  when  they  serve  in 
these  low  paid,  full-time  positions  with  com- 
munity service  organizatK>ns  they  can  defer 
repayment  of  all  of  their  Government  student 
loans.  The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  will  require 
that  the  Department  of  Education  publicize 
this  cunent  defenment— which  it  has  been  un- 
willing to  do. 

Under  cunent  law,  the  Perkins  loans  of 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers  are  par- 
tially cancelled— up  to  75  percent  cancellation 
over  5  years.  The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
will  extend  this  partial  loan  cancellation  to  stu- 
dents who  perform  comparable  service  with 
tax  exempt  community  organizations. 

The  current  partial  cahcellation  provisions 
for  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers  only 
apply  to  direct  Perkins  loans,  so  the  third  bill  I 
am  introducing  will  provide  for  partal  cancella- 
tion of  Stafford  loans  for  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  volunteers  and  for  students  who  per- 
form comparable  service  with  tax  exempt 
community  service  organizations.  GSL  loans 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  student  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

These  three  bills  encourage  and  promote 
community  service  at  an  incredibly  low  cost. 
The  current  deferment  program  costs  the 
Government  only  $80  per  $1,000  of  student 
loans  deferred  per  year.  The  proposed  partial 
cancellation  for  direct  loans  would  cost 
$500,000  in  1992.  The  bill  is  prospective  and 
applies  only  to  loans  taken  out  after  the  bill 
becomes  law.  I  am  now  obtaining  a  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  partial  cancellation  for  guaran- 
teed loans. 

These  bills  do  not  establish  a  new  Federal 
agency  or  bureaucracy,  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  involved  in  organizing  the  commu- 
nity service,  and  most  importantly,  there  is 
nothing  mandatory  or  semimandatory  in  the 
program.  The  bills  are  plain  and  simple:  They 
encourage  American  youth  to  serve  the  Amer- 
ican community. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  CLEANER  POLITICS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  IITDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Mark  Green. 

The  article  was  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  it  not  only  is  eloquent 
but  has  some  thoughtful  opinions  (which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  worthy  of  the  Members'  attention. 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 
3,  1989] 
A  Plan  for  Cleaner  Poutics 
(By  Mark  Green) 
Dear  Speaker  Foley,  congratulations.  As 
expected,  though  not  as  planned,  you're  the 
Speaker.  Unfortunately,  your  ascension  re- 
sults from  a  congressional  oil  spill  as  chal- 
lenging as  Exxon's. 

How  can  you  clean  up  after  the  Wright 
and  Coelho  disasters?  How  do  you  respond 
to  the  crescendo  of  Republican  attacks  on 
"Democratic  corruption  "?  (For  the  moment, 
put  aside  the  humorous  notion  that  the 
party  of  Meese,  Deaver.  and  North,  the 
party  whose  President  vetoed  the  '88  Ethics 
Act,  the  party  of  today's  HtTD  scandals  can 
make  any  accusations  about  ethics.) 

As  l)oth  a  proud  Democrat  and  an  ethics 
activist,  may  I  suggest  one  answer  that 
would  help  restore  trust  in  government, 
expand  the  franchise,  and  get  our  party  off 
the  defensive?  In  exchange  for  a  modest  and 
recorded-vote  pay  increase.  Congress  would 
enact  long-needed  reforms  of  political 
action  committees  (PACs),  campaign  fi- 
nance, honoraria,  conflicts-of-interest.  and 
voter  registration. 

Clearly,  people  of  good  faith  seem  divided 
on  the  issue  of  Congress  and  ethics.  Rep. 
Tom  Downey  denounces  "ethical  McCarthy- 
ism;"  yet  Pred  Wertheimer  of  Common 
Cause  attacks  "institutionalized  bribery "" 
Who's  right?  Both  are. 

It  is  outrageous  that,  in  the  post-Hart- 
Biden-Tower-Wright-Coelho  atmosphere. 
charges  become  tantamount  to  convictions! 
Such  trial-by-press  could  cashier  talented 
people  out  of  public  life,  and  deter  others 
from  ever  running  in  the  first  place. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Wertheimer  im- 
plies, the  scandal  of  Congress  is  not  whats 
illegal  but  legal— i.e.,  the  "smoking  gun  "  is 
not  so  much  third-rate  burglaries  or  arms 
diversions  but  a  system  of  "legal  graft" 
whereby  good  people  are  pressured  into  bad 
acts.  Jim  Wright,  for  example,  was  accused 
of  accepting  a  gift  from  someone  with  an  in- 
terest in  legislation.  But  isn't  that  usually 
true  of  a  speech  honorarium  (if  the  member 
keeps  the  money)? 

Sacrificial  lions  like  Mr.  Wright  and  Tony 
Coelho,  then,  are  not  the  real  problem  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Rather,  it's  too  much  money 
and  too  few  voters.  First,  after  years  of  re- 
ceiving thousands  of  dollars  from  economic 
elites,  how  many  members  have  the  courage 
to  bite  the  hand  that  funds  them?  Too  often 
they  favor  contributors  over  constituents. 
And  second,  a  Congress  that  abolished  poll 
taxes  and  literacy  tests  still  tolerates  a 
voting-registration  maze  introduced  a  centu- 
ry ago  to  discourage  the  participation  of  mi- 
norities and  immigrants.  The  result  today: 
the  lowest  voting  turn-out  among  Western 
democracies,  as  people  who  earn  over 
$50,000  vote  on  average  50  percent  more 
than  those  who  earn  $5,000. 
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Some  conunentators  belittle  these  issues 
as  trivial  and  diverting.  But  since  process 
shapes  policy,  a  tainted  congressional  proc- 
ess is  not  a  trivial  but  a  primary  concern 
We  can't  ever  achieve  soimd  defense  or  envi- 
ronmental poUcles,  for  example,  if  contrac- 
tors and  polluters  have  so  much  more  say 
than  taxpayers  and  consmners. 

Given  these  problems  of  ethics  and  access 
and  given  the  courage  of  Chinese  protesters 
quoting  Thomas  Jefferson,  many  of  ua 
wonder  where  are  our  marchers  for  democ- 
racy? In  fact,  millions  of  citizens  in  thou- 
sands of  civic  groups  have  indeed  won  many 
reforms  at  the  local  and  state  levels. 

Speaker  Foley,  let's  apply  their  lessons  to 
our  national  legislature.  To  advance  democ- 
racy and  ethics,  here  is  an  omnibus  proposal 
that  should  be  appealing  both  to  defensive 
Democrats  who  believe  in  ethics  reform  and 
to  Republicans  frustrated  by  their  perma- 
nent minority  status. 

Pay  hike.  Provide  for  a  10  percent  pay  in- 
crease for  each  of  three  years  (starting  with 
the  next  Congress)  and  then  a  cost-of-living 
increase  if  Congress  allows  a  recorded  vote 
on  such  an  amendment.  This  provision 
avoids  the  flaws  of  the  earlier,  discredited 
salary  grab,  which  was  both  excessive  (50 
percent  in  one  year)  and  covert  (no  recorded 
vote). 

PACs.  IdeaUy.  abolish  PACs  and  institute 
a  campaign-spending  ceiling.  Or  at  least 
limit  PAC  gifts  to  the  amount  of  individual 
gifts  (now  $2,000  per  election)  and  restrict 
them  to  a  set  amount,  say  $100,000  per 
House  race,  so  a  few  PACs  running  in  packs 
cannot  dominate  thousands  of  individual 
local  contributors. 

Matching  public  financing.  As  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York  City,  and  the  presidential 
primaries,  public  funds  should  match  small- 
er, private  contributions  if  participating 
candidates  agree  to  a  spending  ceUing. 
Better  that  we  spend  pennies  apiece  as  tax- 
payers than  lose  billions  in  revenues  to  spe- 
cial-interest lobbies. 

Voter  registration.  As  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin have  done,  simplify  registration  re- 
quiremente:  Allow  postcard,  election-day, 
and  agency-based  registration  while  not 
purging  voting  rolls  if  someone  fails  to  vote. 
Dishonoraria.  Ban  them.  It's  wrong  for 
private  intereste,  in  effect,  to  pay  a  quarter 
of  the  salary  of  public  servants. 

Soft  money.  The  Bush  and  Dukakis  cam- 
paigns each  funneled  $50  million  to  stete 
parties  from  large  donors  in  an  obvious  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  (and  maybe  even  the 
letter)  of  the  presidential  public-financing 
system.  Because  so-called  "soft  money" 
takes  us  back  to  the  Watergate  era  of  presi- 
dential funding,  it  should  be  prohibited  or 
limited. 

Investments.  Prohibit  investments  by 
members  of  Congress  in  firms  directly  af- 
fected by  their  committee  assignments,  as  is 
already  the  case  in  the  executive  branch.  A 
member  of,  say.  a  banking  conmilttee, 
shouldn't  hold  bank  stock. 

If  Congress  doesn't  adopt  such  dramatic 
ethics  reforms,  Capitol  Hill  will  remain  an 
echo  chamber  where  a  skeptical  public  may 
believe  aU  accusations.  Nor  is  this  pay-for- 
ethics  plan  farfetched.  Get  Ralph  Nader 
and  Sen.  Bob  Dole  to  agree— since  Mr. 
Nader  has  been  anti-pay  hike  and  Senator 
Dole  anti-campaign  reform— and  it's  a  done 
deal. 

Last  week.  President  Bush  made  his 
highly  publicized  proposals  on  campaign-fi- 
nance reforms.  He  deserves  applause  for 
urging  the  abolition  of  special  interest  PACs 
and  of  the  transfer  of  war  chests  from  cam- 
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palgn  to  campaign.  But  he  also  deserves  a 
Bronx  cheer  for  admitting  tn  a  meeting  with 
pubUc-lntereat  groups  that  one  of  his  goals 
was  to  promote  Republican  prospects  in 
1  WO— which  his  PAC  proposal  does,  since 
PAC's  favor  Incumbents  and  there  are  more 
Democratic  congressional  incumbents.  Why 
not  laud  Bush's  modest  opening  bid  and 
raise  the  ante? 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  this  grand  compro- 
mise uses  the  bait  of  a  reasonable  pay  hike 
to  get  Congress  to  go  along  with  needed  re- 
forms. Would  that  virtue  were  Its  own 
reward.  Until  then,  isn't  this  modest  trade 
off  worth  the  greatest  pro-democracy  bill  of 
the  century?  Wont  this  proposal  expose  the 
Gingriches  and  Atwaters.  if  they  balk,  as 
partisans  more  interested  in  a  good  election 
year  issue  than  in  good  government? 

It's  time  for  a  new  Speaker  to  break  with 
the  past  and  to  take  the  ethics  offensive,  for 
the  good  of  our  party.  Congress  and  coun 
try. 


AMBASSADOR  JOSEPH  JOHN 
JOVA  AN  EXEMPLARY  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 
Mr.  TORRES,  .^r.  Speaker,  I  wish  today  to 
call  attention  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  retirement  of  my  good  fnend  Joseph  John 
Jova  from  the  presKlency  of  Meridian  House 
IntematKjnal.  Prior  to  his  assuming  the  presi- 
dency. Ambassador  Jova  distinguished  him- 
sett  as  a  career  Foreign  Service  Officer  serv- 
ing in  many  diplomatic  assignments  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation. 

Ambassador  Jova  entered  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice after  4  years  in  pnvate  enterpnse  m  Cen- 
tral Amenca  and  5  years  m  the  U  S  Navy 
dunng  World  War  II.  He  was  appointed  vice 
consul  at  Basra.  Iraq.  1947-49;  and  then 
served  in  Morocco,  1949-52;  and  in  Portugal. 
1953-57;  in  the  Department  of  States  Bureau 
for  French  and  Ibenan  Affairs.  1957-58.  and 
as  the  State  Departments  Chief  of  Personnel 
Operations.  1959-61.  He  served  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission  and  Charg*  d'Attaires  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  1961-65.  He  was  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  Honduras.  1965-69;  Ambassador 
to  the  Organization  of  Amencan  States.  1 965- 
69;  Ambassador  to  tf>e  Organization  of  Amen- 
can States.  1965-74;  and  Ambassador  to 
Mexico.  1974-77.  He  has  headed  US  delega- 
tions to  a  variety  of  international  conferences 
He  serves  as  trustee  on  the  boards  of 
Mount  St.  Mary  College  in  Newburgh,  NY.  the 
University  of  the  Amencas  in  Puebia,  Mexico, 
the  Pan  Amencan  Development  Foundation, 
the  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing,  the 
Library  Associates  of  Georgetown  University, 
arxJ  Amtgos  de  las  Amencas.  He  is  a  memt)er 
of  the  Mexican  Academy  of  International  Law. 
the  Mexican  Academy  of  History  and  Geogra- 
phy. tf>e  Washington  Institute  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Spain's  Institute  of  Hispanic  Culture 
In  addition.  Ambassador  Jova  is  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Corpus  Chnst  of  Toledo,  the 
Associacidn  de  Hildalgos  (Spain),  the  Societe 
d'Histoire  de  la  Guadaloupe  (France),  and  the 
Knights  Malta. 
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Mr  Speaker,  in  Washington,  he  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Board  of  Trade.  Ambassador  Jova  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  advi- 
sory committee  on  wages  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Mayor's  task  force  on  foreign  residents. 
He  IS  a  director  of  the  First  AmerKan  Bank  of 
Washington. 

Ambassador  Jova  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Mount  St.  Mary  College,  D.HL., 
and  Dowling  College.  LL.D  In  1971,  he  re- 
ceived the  U.S.  Presidential  Management  Im- 
provement Award;  in  1975,  the  Thomas  F. 
Cunningham  Award  from  the  International 
House  in  New  Orleans  "for  outstanding  contn- 
butions  to  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  Amenca;"  and  in  1978,  the  State 
Department's  Wilbur  J.  Carr  Award  for  mento- 
nous  service  He  has  been  honored  with  the 
Ck)nstantinian  Order  of  St.  George,  and  the 
Grand  Crosses  of  the  Orders  of  Morazan 
(Honduras),  and  the  Aztec  Eagle  (Mexico).  In 
recognition  of  his  contnbutions  to  cultural  ex- 
change as  president  of  Mendian  House  Inter- 
national, he  was  awarded  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Isabel  La  Catolica  (Spam)  and 
was  named  Commandeur  of  the  order  of 
Oranie-Nassau  (the  Netherlands). 

Mr  Speaker,  Ambassador  Jova  was  born 
on  November  7,  1916  in  Newburgh,  NY, 
where  he  attended  the  Newburgh  Free  Acade- 
my In  1938,  he  received  his  A.B.  with  fronors 
from  Dartmouth  (Dollege.  He  attended  the 
State  Department's  Senior  Executive  Seminar 
on  Foreign  Policy,  1958-59.  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Jova.  the  former  Pamela  Johnson,  have 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  wish  Ambassador  Jova  and  his  wife 
Pamela  all  tiest  wishes  for  a  much  deserved 
retirement.  Their  untinng  efforts  at  this  unique 
institution  made  it  possible  for  Mendian  House 
to  serve  as  a  doorway  to  the  United  States  for 
hundreds  of  international  visitors,  and  as  a 
window  to  the  world  for  Amencans 


OPENING  OF  APPALACHIAN 
HIGHWAY  MONUMENT  TO 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

HON.  ED  JENKINS 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 

Mr  JENKINS  Mr  Speaker,  the  opening  re- 
cently of  the  final  piortion  of  the  Appalachian 
Highway  network  through  Georgia  bnngs  to 
fruition  a  dream  for  rural  development  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  chain 

Completion  of  this  66-mile,  four-lane  artery 
connecting  Georgia's  beautiful  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  and  its  residents  with  metro  Atlanta 
reduces  the  traveltime  between  the  two  by  an 
hour  The  increased  accessibility  to  the  region 
already  has  txought  commercial  development 
along  the  completed  portions  of  the  route  and 
more  than  i  .000  new  )obs 

The  credit  for  the  concept  of  promoting 
rural  development  with  better  transportation 
routes  to  attract  industry  and  tounsts  to  an 
area  we  all  love  lies  with  the  designers  of  the 
13- State  network  of  developmental  roads  pro- 
posed in  the  1960s  dunng  the  Johnson  ad- 
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ministration.  My  predecessor,  the  Honorable 
Phil  Landrum,  Sr.,  was  one  of  those  design- 
ers. They  saw  the  opportunity  for  tapping  the 
human  resources  of  the  area  through  accessi- 
bility. The  people  of  Appalachia  could  help 
themselves  through  development  in  the  area 
and  quicker  access  to  other  areas.  Highways 
were  one  way  of  realizing  this  dream. 

Even  grand  designs,  such  as  this  Appalach- 
ian rural  development  program,  must  have  ex- 
ecutors. Without  cooperation  from  State  offi- 
cials, particularly  in  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Appalachian  Highway 
never  would  have  left  the  drawing  board. 
Through  the  years  of  development,  Georgia 
DOT  officials  Bert  Lance,  Tom  Moreland,  end 
Hal  Rives  nurtured  the  project.  Georgia  DOT 
board  members  Tom  Mitchell,  Steve  Rey- 
nolds, Troy  Simpson,  and  Doug  Whrtmire 
spent  countless  fiours  of  their  time  and  talents 
to  make  the  highway  system  a  reality. 

While  DOT  was  taking  the  highway  from  the 
drawing  boards  to  the  land,  other  State 
agency  officials,  such  as  George  Berry  and 
Hannah  Ledford  in  the  department  of  industry, 
trade  and  tounsm.  were  working  on  an  overall 
strategy  for  rural  development  in  the  area. 

Cooperation  among  the  agencies  was  nec- 
essary to  prepare  the  area  for  the  Increased 
growth  and  traffic.  Many  programs  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission's  jurisdiction 
provided  the  vital  seed  money  for  water  and 
sewer  projects  and  other  basic  needs  for  in- 
dustnes  and  businesses  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  area's  increased  accessibility. 

Sometimes  during  the  process,  the  plan  had 
to  t}e  reassessed  and  the  pnmary  goals  re- 
stated. The  purpose  was  not  to  destroy  the 
home  of  the  natives  and  the  natural  beauty  of 
those  mountains  formed  millions  of  years  ago. 
Successfully,  growth  has  come  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  rare  endangered  ladyslippers 
and  tnllum  still  thrive  with  the  local  residents 
who  treasure  the  land  of  their  ancestors  more 
than  20  years  after  the  grand  design  was 
born.  Grand  designs  do  take  time.  It  must  be 
our  mission  now  to  ensure  that  our  original 
intent  of  a  better  quality  of  life  for  Appalachia 
IS  not  lost 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WESLEY  A. 
BROWN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuisday,  July  27.  1989 

Mr  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an 
honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Wesley  Anthony 
Brown,  a  man  who  has  paved  the  way  for 
many  African-Americans  to  follow.  Mr 
Brown's  life  represents  the  exemplary  ad- 
vancement of  blacks  In  the  military. 

Wesley  A.  Brown  was  born  in  1927  in  Balti- 
more, MD.  He  attended  Dunbar  High  School 
and  Howard  University  in  Washington,  DC. 
where  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Specialized 
Training  Reserve  Program. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Academy  was  founded  in 
Annapolis.  MD,  in  1845.  only  100  years  later 
was  Wesley  A.  Brown  nominated  by  the  late 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.,  to  attend  this  acad- 
emy On  June  3,  1949.  Wesley  Brown  became 
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the  first  African-American  to  be  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  Others  have 
tried  before  him,  but  wrth  hard  work  and  dedi- 
caton  Wesley  became  the  first.  Mr.  Brown 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  wrth  a 
B.S.  in  mechanical  engineerirtg. 

As  a  certified  professional  engineer,  Wesley 
A.  Brown  was  commissioned  and  served  in 
the  Navy  from  July  1949  until  he  retired  in 
June  1969.  From  his  first  assignment  in  July 
1949  as  the  assistant  maintenance  and  trans- 
portation equipment  superintendent  at  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  to  his  last  assignment 
in  1965  as  the  public  works  officer  and  officer 
in  charge  of  construction  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  Brown  has  been  nothing  but  a  promising 
leader  who  has  made  many  contributions  to 
the  Navy. 

Along  with  his  20  years  of  service  in  the 
Navy.  Brown  has  worked  on  various  civilian 
projects.  From  1976  to  1988  he  was  the  direc- 
tor of  physical  facilities  analysis  and  planning 
at  Howard  University.  He  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  nominations  committee  where 
he  selects  bright  and  energetic  individuals 
who  are  eager  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Wesley  Anthony  Brown  is  the  perfect  role 
model  for  the  youth  of  today.  Not  only  have 
his  achievements  in  the  Navy  stood  as  an  ex- 
ample of  leadership  and  pnde,  but  his  accom- 
plishments also  represent  progress  and  suc- 
cess for  all  African-Americans.  On  this  com- 
memorative occasion  recognizing  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  Mr.  Wesley  A.  Brown's  graduation 
from  the  Naval  Academy,  I  salute  all  of  his 
histonc  achievements. 
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in  Suffolk  County  have  the  opportunrty  to  ex- 
perience the  challenge  of  being  a  Boy  Scout 
I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in  extend- 
ing our  congratulations  to  Justine  Aleschus  on 
this  joyous  occasion. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
JOE  PLACENTIA  OP  LOS  ANGE- 
LES 


JUSTINE  ALESCHUS:  FRIEND  OF 
SCOUTING 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 

Mr  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tnbute  to  an  outstanding  Amen- 
can in  my  district  who  is  being  honored  on 
August  3.  1989.  for  her  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  youth  of  this  country  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Amenca  in  particular.  This  inspiring 
woman.  Justine  Aleschus,  is  the  recipient  of 
the  second  annual  Service  to  Youth  Award 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  her  by  the 
Suffolk  County  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Amenca. 

This  award  is  not  a  surpnse  to  those  of  us 
who  know  Justine.  Her  commitment  to  com- 
munity service  is  well  known  throughout  Suf- 
folk County  Justine  has  previously  been  hon- 
ored with  the  Amencan  Hospital  Association's 
Award  for  Volunteer  Excellence  and  wrth  the 
First  Volunteer  Service  Award  from  the  Smrth- 
town  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  Justine  is  active  in  a 
number  of  business  organizations  as  well,  and 
IS  cun-ently  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Long  Island  Builders'  Instrtute's  newly  formed 
Sales  and  Marketing  Council. 

Justine's  commitment  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Amenca  has  been  a  long  and  fruitful  one.  She 
IS  a  cornerstone  of  the  Suffolk  County  (Doun- 
cils  fundraising  efforts  and  contributes  untokj 
fKKjrs  of  her  time  to  ensure  that  all  young  men 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  and 
admiration  that  I  rise  to  recognize  the  lifetime 
achievements  of  an  individual  committed  to 
the  welfare  of  America's  wort<ers,  Joe  M.  Pla- 
centia.  Joe  is  retiring  on  July  31,  1989,  after 
41  years  of  active  involvement  wrth  the  United 
Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments Workers  of  America  [UAW]. 

Throughout  his  lengthy  tenure  with  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America,  Joe  worthed  within  the 
UAW  to  advocate  the  rights  of  workers.  He 
has  acted  as  president  of  UAW  Local  808, 
and  as  an  intemational  representative  of  UAW 
region  six.  He  has  also  been  actively  involved 
wrth  minority  politics;  he  has  traveled  to  Israel 
on  a  goodwill  tour  as  a  representative  of  the 
Hispanic  community,  is  a  four-time  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  and  has 
worked  to  elect  Hispanic  and  other  minonty 
group  candidates  to  polrtical  office.  He  has 
also  sen/ed  on  the  board  of  directors  of  many 
community  organizations  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Placentia's  commitment  to 
his  community,  his  job  and  to  the  cause  of  the 
unions  should  not  go  unrecognized.  Now,  on 
the  eve  of  his  retirement,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  Joe  on  his  accomplishments, 
and  in  wishing  him  much  future  happiness. 


THE  WALKER  AMENDMENT- 
SOLACE  FOR  NONVIOLENT 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  DEMONSTRA- 
TORS 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1989 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday,  the  House  adopted  by  voice 
vote  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1990 
Veterans-HUD  and  independent  agencies  ap- 
propriations that  would  deny  communrty  devel- 
opment block  grant  to  any  municipality  where 
three  or  more  law  enforcement  personnel 
have  been  convicted  of  using  excessive  force, 
on  ttie  order  of  a  superior,  against  nonviolent 
civil  rights  denrronstrators.  The  amendment  is 
meant  to  defer  such  actions  and  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  bmtality  in  law 
enforcement  is  unnecessary,  inexcusable  and 
won't  be  tolerated. 

Recent  events,  including  the  arrest  of  a 
news  reporter  covering  a  nonviolent  prolife 
demonstratwn  in  West  Hartford,  CT,  are  in- 
spiring the  press  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 


extent  of  offkaal  violence  against  American 
citizens  engaged  in  tradrtional  modes  of  polrti- 
cal  dissent    Incidents   of   physical   violence 
against  civil  rights  demonstrators  on  the  abor- 
tion  issue   have   enjpted   in    Portland    OR 
Sunnyvale,   CA;   San   Diego;   Prttsburgh;   Los 
Angeles;   Atlanta;    Boston   and   many   other 
crties  across  this  great  Nation.  In  the  West 
Hartford  case,  on  June  17,  polk»  offk»fs  not 
only  roughed  up  elderty  protestors,  clergymen 
and  other  participants  (breaking  one  demon- 
strator's arm  wrth  audible  force),  but  they  also 
seized  and  destroyed  the  anested  reporter's 
notes  and  confiscated  newsfilm  of  the  event 
Columnist  William  F.  Buckley  summarized 
the  srtuatron  well  in  his  syndicated  column 
published  on  June  21,  1989.  He  wrote  that 
June  17  "is  a  day  that  can  be  compared  to 
the  famous  day  that  featured  Selma,  AL,  in 
1965.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Bull  Conner  di- 
recting   whrte    redneck    policemen,    caused 
more  bnjtalrty  in  the  treatment  of  blacks  than 
was  caused  by  the  police  of  West  Hartford  in 
their   treatment   of    members   of   Operation 
Rescue."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  submrt 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Buckley's  column  for  the  record 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  whether 
the  behaviors  rt  describes  are  tolerable  re- 
sponses to  acts  of  peaceful  polrtk»l  protest 
Abortion  Foes  Lack  Rhetorical  Restraint 
It  isn't  easy  to  achieve  psychological  neu- 
trality in  the  abortion  standoff,  but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  surrounding  rhetoric,  and  now 
the  physical  violence  of  the  policemen  of 
West   Hartford,    Connecticut   require    that 
the  effort  be  made  to  focus  on  a  critical  dif- 
ference between  the  two  camps. 

It  is  this:  that  the  lifers  do  not  seek  to 
harm  anybody,  or.  for  that  matter— to  use  a 
taxonomicaUy  neutral  term-anything 
When  they  demonstrate  in  front  of  an  abor- 
tion clinic,  they  are  not  seeking  to  hurt  the 
choicers  queuing  up  for  abortions.  They  are 
seeking  by  their  demonstrations  to  persuade 
pregnant  mothers  to  have  what  the  Ufers 
consider  to  be  developing  human  beings. 

The  choicers  should  honor  this  distinc- 
tion. Their  conviction  that  the  fetus  Is 
simply  a  disposable  part  of  their- repeat— 
their-body  Is  a  position  held  by  honorable 
men  and  women  of  rectitude.  But  they  need 
to  recognize  that  there  U  that  other  point 
of  view,  and  that  this  other  point  of  view 
seeks  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve  and 
that  accordingly,  a  certain  rhetorical  re- 
straint is  in  order  when  engaged  in  disputes 
with  them. 

The  events  in  West  Hartford  on  June  17 
are  gradually  catching  the  attention  of  the 
public.  It  is  certainly  a  day  that  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  famous  day  that  featured 
Selma.  Alabama,  in  1965.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Bull  Connor,  directing  white  red- 
neck policemen,  caused  more  brutality  in 
the  treatment  of  blacks  than  was  caused  by 
the  police  of  West  Hartford  in  their  treat- 
ment of  members  of  Operation  Rescue,  the 
anti-al)ortion  organization. 

It  was  a  Saturday  morning.  According  to 
affidavits  filed  by  the  people  arrested  In- 
cluding Bishop  George  Lynch  (a  veteran  of 
seven  Operation  Rescue  efforts),  about  275 
Rescuers  had  gathered  to  picket  and  block 
the  Summit  Women's  Center,  which  does 
most  of  its  business  on  Saturdays. 

If  we  are  to  believe  these  affidavits  the 
policemen  tried  to  get  the  crowd  to  disperse 
failed  to  do  so— whereupon  they  lllegaUy  re^ 
moved   their  badges  and  name   tags    and 
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through  this  gave  them  Immunity  to  act 
like  thugs  rather  than  to  pursue  their  pro 
fession,  which  is  among  other  things,  to  pre 
vent  thuggery. 

These  policemen  arrested  most  of  the  Res 
cuers,  using  nylon  cuffs  attached  so  tightly 
as  to  cut  off  circulation  to  the  hands.  One 
policeman  pushed  his  nightstick  across  an 
elderly    woman's    face,    twisted    her    arms 
behind  her.  and  put  his  weight  on  her  back 
This  scene  was  repeated,  with  variations, 
many  times.  Nightsticks  were  used  liberally 
Several  Rescuers  were  beaten.  One  experi 
enced  a  nightstick  placed  between  his  legs 
and   Jerked  sharply   upward.   Another  arm 
was  broken  with  such  force  that  the  snap 
was  audible  40  feet  away.  Many  of  the  Res 
cuers  were  elderly;  they  were  not  spared  the 
violent  treatment,  not  even  the  technique 
that  became  standard  for  the  day.  the  strap 
pado— inserting  the  nightstick  between  the 
back  and  the  bound  hand,  then  lifting,  so 
that  the  body's  weight  is  painfully  concen 
trated  on  the  elbows  or  upper  arms. 

Many  of  the  victims  screamed  mvoluntar 
ily.  others  sobbed.  The  police  laughed  and 
mocked  them.  Jesus  isn't  helping  you.  '  one 
policeman  told  a  praying  Rescuer.  Call  out 
for  Satan."  Those  words,  in  that  context, 
have  a  resonance  2000  years  old. 

At  least  one  reporter  was  also  arrested. 
Her  notes  were  seized  and  destroyed.  Aww 
her  First  Amendment  rights  have  been 
trampled.'  another  policeman  was  heard  to 
coo.  Photographers  representing  several 
local  Catholic  newspapers  were  forced  to 
turn  over  their  film:  confiscated.  South  Af 
rican  style. 

In  the  jailhouse.  the  police  punched, 
kicked  and  tossed  the  arrestees  about.  One 
man  was  pitched  headfirst  into  a  sink  from 
a  height  of  five  feet.  A  comrade  who  saw 
this  called  it  a  "miracle  "  that  no  serious  ind 
Jury  resulted  marveled  at  the  audacity  of 
the  policeman's  violence,  considering  the  li 
ability  that  might  arise:  that  should  arise 

The  Rescue  folk  are  not  more  violent  than 
those  who  almost  every  day  sit  in  on  South 
African  consulates  and  are  gently  removed. 
booked  and  released.  They  seek  to  drama 
tize  a  point  that  choicers  should  force  them 
selves  to  acknowledge;  as  demonstrators  for 
civil  rights  they  were  fighting  not  for  them 
selves,  but  for  others. 


BIG  U.S.  MULTINATIONAL  FIRMS 
PAYING  UTTLE  U.S.  TAX 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 
Mr  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Inc  ,  re- 
leased a  study  of  taxes  pwiid  by  US  multina- 
tionals and  their  foreign  subsidianes  This 
study,  called  Coming  Home  to  Amenca  Divi- 
dend Repatnations  by  U.S.  Multinationals 
(NBER  Working  Paper  No.  2931).  concludes 
that  "  U.S.  multinationals  paid  little  or  no 
US.  tax  on  their  foreign  operations 

Under  cun-ent  law.  the  dividends  paid  by 
foretgn  subsidianes  of  Amencan  firms  to  their 
parent  companies  are  taxable  m  the  United 
States  But  muttinaticnais  can  avoid  paying 
US.  taxes  by  investing  their  foreign  profits  in- 
stead of  paying  oot  dividends  One  would 
think  that  most  firms  wouW  choose  this  option 
to  escape  taxes 
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Yet,  statistics  show  that  many  firms  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  this  practice.  But  nei- 
ther have  firms  paid  much  tax  on  the  divi- 
dends How  IS  this  possible?  According  to  the 
authors  of  the  article,  some  firms  paid  taxes 
to  foreign  governments  m  amounts  that  ex- 
ceeded the  tax  they  owed  to  the  IRS  As  a 
result,  the  foreign  subsidianes  incurred  no 
U  S.  tax  liability  by  paying  dividends  to  the 
parent  company  here  Another  way  that  multi- 
nationals avoid  taxes  on  dividends  is  when 
the  losses  from  their  US  operations  outweigh 
their  foreign  incomes 

The  authors  go  on  to  say  that  the  recent 
cut  in  the  U  S  corporate  income  tax  rate  from 
46  percent  to  34  percent  will  further  increase 
the  number  of  multinationals  which  will  have 
excess  foreign  tax  credits,  enabling  them  to 
pay  little  or  no  US  tax 

It  may  be  beneficial  for  us  to  reconsider  our 
tax  laws,  as  examples  such  as  these  surface 
As  the  wnters  conclude  The  present  U  S. 
system  of  taxing  multinationals'  income  may 
be  raising  little  U  S  tax  revenue,  while  stimu- 
lating a  host  of  tax-motivated  financial  trans- 
actions.' 

NBER's  descnption  of  the  article  follows 
The  Mystery  of  Multinational  Dividends 
When  overseas  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  multi 
nationals  pay  dividends  to  their  parent  cor 
poralions.    these    dividends    are    subject    to 
U.S.  tax.  However,  firms  can  defer  paying 
US.  taxes  indefinitely  by  reinvesting  their 
foreign  profits  abroad  rather  than  remitting 
dividends.  Yet  in   1984.  the  latest  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries paid  $11.8  billion  in  dividends  to 
their  U.S.  parents  on  profits  net  of  foreign 
taxes  of  $30  billion,  for  a  payout  rate  of  39 
percent.  In  .some  years,  this  payout  rate  has 
been  as  high  as  60  percent.  Why  would  U.S. 
corporations  voluntarily  choose  to  increase 
their  tax  bills  by  transferring  income  in  this 
way  from  subsidiary  to  parent:* 

A  new  NBER  study  by  James  Hines  and 
Glenn  Hubbard  finds  that  these  transfers 
do  not  actually  increase  the  taxes  paid  by 
U  S  multinationals.  In  Coming  Home  to 
America  Dividend  Repatriations  by  U.S. 
Multinationals  (NBER  Working  Paper  No. 
29311.  they  examine  tax  data  for  1984  on 
12.041  foreign  subsidiaries  of  453  U.S. 
parent  corporations.  They  report  that  84 
percent  of  foreign  subsidiaries  did  not  pay 
dividends  at  all  to  their  U.S.  parent.  Among 
the  16  percent  of  foreign  subsidiaries  that 
did  pay  dividends,  firms  with  excess  foreign 
tax  credits  paid  over  half  of  the  repatriated 
dividends  In  other  words,  the  taxes  paid  by 
these  subsidiaries  to  foreign  governments 
exceeded  the  lax  owed  to  the  IRS.  There- 
fore, these  firms  incurred  no  US  tax  liabil- 
ity in  choosing  to  pay  dividends  to  their  U.S. 
parent.  Other  multinationals  that  received 
dividends  from  foreign  subsidiaries  had 
losses  on  their  U.S.  operations  that  offset 
their  income  from  overseas.  The  net  result 
was  that  U.S.  multinationals  paid  little  or 
no  U.S.  tax  on  their  foreign  operations. 

Foreign  subsidiaries  also  can  transfer 
income  to  their  U.S.  parents  in  the  form  of 
interest.  renLs,  and  royalties.  Hines  and 
Hubbard  find  that  6  percent  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries made  such  payments  in  addition  to 
paying  dividends,  while  another  15  percent 
paid  interest,  rents,  and  royalties  but  not 
dividends.  These  latter  firms  generally  paid 
foreign  taxes  that  were  less  than  the  U.S. 
taxes  that  would  have  l)een  due  if  they  had 
paid  dividends  to  their  U.S.  parents.  Hines 
and  Hubbard  calculate  that  63  percent  of  in 
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terest.    rents,    and    royalties   were   paid   by 
firms  in  such  situations. 

Finally,  they  suggest  that  the  recent  re- 
duction in  the  U.S.  tax  rate  on  corporate 
profits  from  46  percent  to  34  percent  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  multinationals  with 
excess  foreign  tax  credits.  This  will  tend  to 
reduce  further  the  U.S.  taxes  collected  from 
U.S.  multinationals.  Although  other 
changes  introduced  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  will  tend  to  raise  tax  revenues  from 
overseas  income.  Hines  and  Hubbard  con- 
clude. The  present  U.S.  system  of  taxing 
multinationals'  income  may  be  raising  little 
U.S.  tax  revenue,  while  stimulating  a  host  of 
tax-motivated  financial  transactions." 


DOD  AUTHORIZATION 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 

Mr  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately, 
due  to  very  pressing  business  in  my  district  I 
was  not  present  to  vote  on  the  amendments 
to  H  R.  2461,  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thonzation  bill  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  as  follows: 
Rollcall  No.  174,  "yea  " 

yea." 

'yea." 

yea." 

■yea." 

'yea." 

'yea." 


Rollcall  No  175, 
Rollcall  No  176. 
Rollcall  No.  177, 
Rollcall  No.  178. 
Rollcall  No  179. 
Rollcall  No  180. 


CHILEAN  CONSTITUTION  TO 
PROTECT  PINOCHETS  POWER 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 

Mr  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chile  is  a  nation 
in  transition  as  it  enters  the  17th  year  of  the 
Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  dictatorship.  Although 
some  positive  changes  have  advanced  de- 
mocracy here,  including  a  number  of  proposed 
constitutional  changes,  which  will  be  voted  on 
in  a  national  referendum  on  July  30.  many  ob- 
servers question  the  legitimacy  of  Pinochet's 
democratic  intentions.  Since  his  October  5 
plebiscite  defeat,  the  general  has  fought  un- 
ceasingly to  maintain  both  his  and  the  mili- 
tary's power  after  his  scheduled  departure 
from  office  in  March  1990.  Though  a  new 
president,  to  be  elected  in  December,  will  take 
his  place,  Pinochet  will  remain  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  armed  forces  for  8  more  years, 
thanks  to  his  hand  crafted  1980  constitution. 

Since  the  military's  role  is  defined  as  insur- 
ing the  "institutional  order  of  the  Republic", 
many  experts  interpret  this  as  Pinochets  way 
of  guaranteeing  the  possibility  of  a  future  coup 
if  things  get  out  of  hand,  as  defined  by  him 
and  his  military  colleagues.  In  order  to  height- 
en public  awareness  of  tfie  important  Chilean 
constitutional  debate  and  to  encourage  a  true 
denKicratic  transition,  I  wish  to  submit  into  the 
Record  a  slightly  edited  article  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  July  19  edition  of  the  Washing- 
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ton  Report  on  the  Hemisphere,  a  biweekly 
publication  of  the  Washington-based  Council 
on  Hemispheric  Affairs  [COHA],  authored  by 
COHA  research  associate  Tim  Sheehan. 
Chileaj*  CoNSTmrrioN  to  Protect 
Pinochet's  Power 
(By  Tim  Sheehan) 
Chilean  voters  will  go  to  the  polls  July  30 
to  vote  in  a  referendum  on  amending  the 
1980  constitution  imposed  by  Gen.  Augiisto 
Pinochet.  A  majority  of  them  are  expected 
to  approve  the  proposed  changes,  which  the 
government  and  opposition  have  agreed  to 
after  several  months  of  often  tough  negotia- 
tions, through  anti-Pinochet  forces  feel  the 
reforms  still  do  not  sufficiently  limit  the 
power  assumed  by  Pinochet  and  the  mili- 
tary after  the  1973  coup. 

The  regime  was  willing  to  make  some  im- 
portant, though  far  from  critical,  changes 
such  as  reducing  the  next  presidential  term 
from  eight  to  four  years,  abolishing  the  re- 
quirement that  two  consecutive  congresses 
approve  constitutional  amendments,  and 
eliminating  the  presidents  power  to  dissolve 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Voters  will  likely 
support  these  reforms,  hoping  that  they  are 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  even  though 
the  opposition  fought  for  greater  changes. 

One  of  the  biggest  disappointments  for 
the  opposition  was  its  inability  to  eliminate 
the  provision  allowing  for  ten  unelected  sen- 
ators, including  Pinochet's  lifetime  seat.  In 
past  elections,  the  political  right  has  usually 
won  at  least  one -third  of  the  legislative 
races.  If  the  same  occurs  in  the  December 
14  general  election,  this  could  give  the  pro- 
Pinochet  forces  a  near  majority  in  the  43- 
member  upper  house,  thus  making  it  all  but 
impossible  for  the  opposition  candidate,  Pa- 
tricia Aylwin,  if  she  wins,  to  get  desired  leg- 
islation through  Congress. 

The  composition  of  the  all-important  Na- 
tional Security  Council  (NSC),  a  powerful 
body  created  by  the  1980  constitution  which 
can  issue  opinions  to  authorities  regarding 
"any  deed,  act,  or  matter"   which  under- 
mines the  "foundations  of  the  institutlona- 
lity  "  of  the  nation,  was  altered  but  only  in  a 
cosmetic  way.  The  military  will  hold  four  of 
the  eight   voting  council  seats  instead  of 
four  out  of  seven,  which  will  still  give  the 
armed  forces  effective  control  of  the  body 
since  the  military  members  can  be  coimted 
on  to  vote  as  one. 
The    controversial    Article    B.    outlawing 
totalitarian"  (i.e.  Marxist)  actions  and  doc- 
trines   was    abolished,    yet    a    very   similar 
clause  was  added  to  Article  19,  continuing  to 
define    "totalitarian"  acts,  which  Pinochet 
would  atttribute  to  half  the  opposition,  as 
unconstitutional. 

Under  Article  41.  the  president  still  has 
the  right  during  a  state  of  siege  to  arrest 
people  at  will,  suspend  or  restrict  the  right 
of  assembly,  and  curtaU  freedom  of  infor- 
mation and  opinion.  The  president  may  also 
call  for  a  declaration  of  a  "sUte  of  assem- 
bly,"  enabling  a  prohibition  of  unionization, 
and  allowing  censorship  and  confiscation  of 
property. 

Other  clearly  undemocratic  provisions  of 
the  Pinochet-mandated  1980  constitution 
were  left  untouched,  including  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  dissolve  political  parties, 
forbid  association  contrary  to  the  "Security 
of  the  SUte."  and  even  forbid  "partisan" 
education. 

Pinochet  has  turned  to  the  constitution 
that  he  pushed  through  In  a  fr«ud-ridden 
1880  referendum  to  protect  both  his 
present,  and  the  military's  future,  power. 
His  endorsement  of  these  relatively  modest 
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constitutional  reforms  should  not  be  seen  as 
a  sign  that  Pinochet  is  ready  to  yield  some 
of  his  power.  The  Chilean  leader  previously 
had  placed  a  clause  in  the  constitution  man- 
dating that  he  wiU  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  armed  forces  throughout  the  next  ad- 
ministration. But  he  is  using  these  modest 
concessions.  In  his  waning  months  in  office 
as  a  way  to  widen  his  base  of  public  support' 
and  build  confidence  in  the  armed  forces' 
good  Intentions,  painting  them  as  the  best 
alternative  should  the  nation  again  face  a 
political  crisis. 

Article  90  explains  that  the  role  of  the 
armed  forces  is  to  "guarantee  the  Institu- 
tional order  of  the  Republic."  Many  people 
see  this  as  the  general's  way  of  legitimizing 
a  future  coup  attempt.  The  army  deputy 
commander,  Gen.  George  Zincke,  surely 
struck  fear  into  the  hearts  of  many  Chil- 
eans when  he  responded  to  a  hypothetical 
question  about  the  role  of  the  military 
should  the  nation's  institutional  order  break 
down:  "You  already  saw  what  happened  on 
September  11,  1973,"  he  said 
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NEW  YORKER  VOLUNTEERS 
FOR  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SUUGHTER 


OF  NEW  YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 
Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  rise  to  salute  the  exceptional  work 
of  a  woman  from  my  district  who  recently 
gave  up  2  weeks  of  her  time  to  help  cleanup 
efforts  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Ejcon  Valdez 
oilspiil  In  Alaska. 

Miriam  Nathan  of  Scottsville,  NY,  worked 
tirelessly  as  a  volunteer  at  the  Oil  Spill  Volun- 
teer Response  Center  in  Seward,  AK.  She 
provided  the  invaluable  sen^ice  of  monitoring 
the  health  of  oil-fouled  wildlife  and  assisting 
with  their  recovery.  Time  was  of  the  essence 
to  save  lives.  Now,  4  months  after  the  Na- 
tion's worst  oilspiil,  long-term  cleanup  efforts 
continue.  Exxon  employees,  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cials, and  scores  of  volunteers  are  still  labor- 
ing to  cleanse  the  beaches,  wildlife,  and  the 
water  of  more  than  10  million  gallons  of  crude 
oil  that  poured  from  the  Exxon  Valdez  on 
March  24. 

Ms.  Nathan  has  ne\ier  considered  herself 
an  activist;  she  worths  full  time  as  a  sign  lan- 
guage interpreter  in  Rochester,  NY.  However, 
the  scope  of  the  Exxon  disaster  compelled 
Ms.  Nathan  to  take  time  off  and  help  in  any 
way  she  could.  She  felt  she  could  not  sit  by 
and  allow  our  beaches  and  marine  wildlife  to 
be  destroyed  by  toxic  crude  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  Ms.  Nathan's  atti- 
tude, determination,  and  effort.  She  did  not 
merely  deplore  the  situation;  she  took  action 
to  help  in  a  time  of  need.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  seeing  that  her  contributkjns 
were  not  in  vain.  We  have  an  obligation  to  Ms. 
Nathan  and  the  other  cleanup  volunteers  to 
enact  safeguards  to  prevent  future  oilspiil  dis- 
asters. The  loss  of  life,  livelihood,  and  a  once- 
puce  environment  that  we  have  witnessed  in 
Alaska's  Prince  William  Sound  must  never  be 
repeated. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
an  editorial  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  on 
July  4,  1989,  offers  an  insightful  look  at  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  in  Webster 
versus  Reproductive  Health  Servk^s.  The  edi- 
tonal  Illustrates  what  a  fractured,  unfortunate 
opinion  Webster  offers.  It  demonstrates  that 
this  case  undermines  the  1973  Roe  versus 
Wade  decision,  which  affirmed  reproductive 
freedom  as  a  constitutional  right  of  privacy 

The  date  of  July  4  was  an  excellent  choice 
to  pnnt  this  editorial  as  it  demonstrated  the 
irony  of  celebrating  Americas  independence 
when  the  day  before-July  3-the  Supreme 
Court  decision  made  many  women  less  free 
As  the  Mercury  points  out:  "for  women  the 
celebration  of  Americans'  inalienable  rights  to 
irfe  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  rings 
hollow  today." 

The  editorial  shows  clearly  that  by  uphoW- 
ing  the  Missouri  statute's  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  public  facilities  and  public  emptoy- 
ees  to  perform  abortk>ns,  the  Court  essentially 
ruled  against  poor  women,  minority  women 
and  mral  women,  whose  only  access  to  medi-^ 
cal  facilities  may  be  the  local  city  or  country 
hospital.  ' 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  deci- 
sion invites  the  Government  to  intrude  info  the 
bedroom  of  every  American  family.  As  the  edi- 
tonal  states,  what  is  at  nsk  "here  and  every- 
one,  IS  not  simply  a  woman's  right  to  an  abor- 
tion, but  women's  right  to  control  their  lives  " 
The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  July  4 
1989] 
A  Right  Diminished 
All    men    are    created    equal.    But     for 
women,  the  celebration  of  Americans'  In- 
alienable rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  rings  hollow  today. 

Monday,  a  narrowly  and  bitteriy  divided 
Supreme  Court  expanded  state  power  to 
regulate  abortions,  and  promised  to  hear 
cases  next  term  that  could  strip  away  the 
constitutional  right  to  abortion 

If  the  Webster  ruling  is  the  first  step 
toward  overturning  the  1973  Roe  vs  Wade 
decision,  as  the  court  minority  warns  then 
It  will  mean  that  men  In  state  legislatures 
across  the  country  wiU  decide  whether 
women  shall  bear  children. 

It  will  be  the  first  case  of  a  constitutional- 
ly determined  civil  right  being  withdrawn 
from  the  people.  This  U  no  decision  to  ap- 
plaud. *^ 

The  five-member  majority  in  the  Webster 
case  upheld  a  Misosuri  law  that  bans  sute- 
funded  hospitals  and  sUte  employees  from 
providing  abortions  or  counseling  unless 
necessary  to  save  a  woman's  life,  and  re- 
quires doctors  to  test  a  fetus  for  viability 
before  perfomlng  an  abortion  after  20  weeks 
of  pregnancy. 

-The  decision  ducked  ruling  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law's  preamble  which 
proclaims  that  "the  life  of  each  human 
being  begins  at  conception"  and  gives 
unborn  children  "aU  the  righte.  privUeges 
and  immunities  available  to  other  persons' 
citizens,  and  residents  of  this  sUte  " 
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Missouri  had  claimed,  absurdly,  that  the 
preamble  was  "abortion-neutral." 

Since  1973.  the  court  has  ruled  that  while 
states  are  not  required  to  fund  abortions  for 
poor  women,  they  may  not  put  otjstacles  in 
the  path  of  their  decision. 

Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist  argued 
that  the  Missouri  law  does  not  obstruct  free 
choice  by  denying  a  hospital  abortion  to  a 
woman  whose  doctor  has  medical  privileges 
only  at  a  state- funded  hosp'tal. 

His  logic  was  even  worse  when  it  came  to 
the  ban  on  abortion  counseling.  Women 
with  family  incomes  l)elow  <1 1.000  account 
for  one-third  of  all  abortions,  teenagers  for 
one-fourth.  Girls  and  women  who  rely  on 
public  clinics  and  hospitals  for  medical  care 
will  receive  no  information  about  abortion, 
under  the  Missouri  law.  but  laclc  of  mforma 
tion  also  was  Judged  no  obstacle  to  their 
right  to  decide. 

The  1973  opinion  allowed  states  to  inter 
vene  to  protect  the  fetus  only  in  the  last  tri- 
mester, when  it  could  live  outside  the  moth- 
er's l)ody.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  modify 
this,  since  medical  science  has  made  it  possi 
ble  for  some  babies  to  survive  after  22  weeks 
of  gestation.  The  question  is  whether  the 
court  Intends  to  go  much  further 

In  the  most  chilling  part  of  his  opinion 
Rehnquist  denied  any  intent  to  overturn 
Roe  vs.  Wade,  and  then  wrote:  We  do  not 
see  why  the  state's  interest  m  protecting  po 
tentlal  human  life  should  come  into  e.xist 
ence  only  at  the  point  of  viability,  and  that 
there  should  therefore  be  a  rigid  line  allow 
tng  state  regulation  after  viability  but  pro 
hibiting  it  t>efore  viability  ' 

If  states  can  regulate  abortion  be/ore  via- 
bility, then  nothing  remains  of  women  s 
rights  to  choice. 

Justice  Harry  Blackmun.  author  of  the 
Roe  opinion.  WTOte  in  dissent:  The  plurali 
ty  opinion  is  filed  with  winks  and  nods  and 
knowing  glances  to  those  who  would  do 
away  with  Roe  explicitly,  but  turns  a  stone 
face  to  anyone  in  search  of  what  the  plurali 
ty  conceives  as  the  scope  of  a  woman  s  right 
under  the  due  process  clause  to  terminate  a 
pregnancy  free  from  the  coercive  and  brood 
ing  influence  of  the  state  " 

In  California,  where  the  right  to  privacy 
was  written  mto  the  state  Constitution  in 
1972.  the  Legislature  has  passed  a  ban  on 
Medl-Cal  funding  of  abortion  for  the  poor 
every  year  for  10  years.  And  every  year,  the 
state  Supreme  Court  rules  the  funding  ban 
violates  the  state  Constitution.  Gov  Deuk- 
mejian  s  conservative  appointees  have  not 
changed  that  view 

Following  Monday's  Supreme  Court  deci 
sion.  an  mitiative  drive  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution and  limit  state  abortion  rights  is  a 
possibility    A  lot  of  grandstanding  in   the 
Legislature  is  a  certainty 

At  risk,  here  and  everywhere.  Is  not 
simply  a  woman's  right  to  an  abortion  but 
women  s  right  to  control  their  lives. 


A  GLASNOST  HALF  EMPTY  OR 
FULL'' 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav,  July  27.  1989 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California  Mr  SpeaKer 
last  Fnday  Soviet  Marshal  Sergei  Akhromevev 
testified  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  Soviet  national  security  While 
this  meeting  was  a  welcome  step  toward  a 
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better   understanding   of   Soviet   defense   re- 
sources, we  must  still  be  cautious. 

Akhronwyev  was  fairly  forthcoming  with  his 
answers,  however,  when  the  HASC  Members 
tned  to  pin  him  down  on  specifics,  he  was 
generally  unable  to  respond.  He  flatly  stated 
that  the  detailed  information  about  Soviet  mili- 
tary production  would  remain  unavailable  for  a 
few  more  years  This  should  be  viewed  with  a 
certain    amount   of    skepticism    On    the   one 
hand  the  Soviet  Union  has  openly  discussed 
the  heretofore  secret  defense  budget,  yet  on 
the  other  hand  it  will  take  2  plus  years  to 
present  real  numbers''  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  an  article  wntten  by  the  Undersecre- 
tary of  Defense,  Paul  Wolfowitz   I  believe  you 
will  find  his  commentary  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post' of  compelling  interest 
'FYom  the  Washington  Post.  July  27.  1989* 
A  Little  More  Glasnost.  Please.  Marshal 
Akhromcyev 
I  By  Paul  Wolfowitz  I 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  making  a 
number  of  gestures  toward  the  West  recent- 
ly in  the  name  of  glasnost.  or  openness. 
Adm.  William  Crowe  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  laist  month,  and  last  Friday  Soviet 
Marshal  Sergei  Akhromeyev  asppeared 
t)efore  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit 
tee.  where  he  spoke  about  Soviet  national 
security  m  the  1990s,  with  a  particular  em 
phasLs  on  arms  control  We  welcome  more 
Soviet  openness,  just  as  we  welcome  and 
hope  to  continue  high-level  meetings  be- 
tween US  and  Soviet  defense  officials 

However,  we  must  also  be  candid.  Despite 
Chairman  Gorbachev's  announcement  that 
his  country  is  spending  77.3  billion  rubles 
per  year  for  defense,  Soviet  budgets  remain 
secret  and  puzzling  In  his  congressional  ap- 
pearance. Marshal  Akhromeyev  indicated 
that  more  detailed  information  could  not  be 
made  available  unti  1990  or  perhaps  1991. 

Based  on  the  information  we  have,  we 
cannot  be  certain  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
IS  really  cutting  its  military  budget,  and  if 
so,  which  portions  are  being  cut.  Do  the  cuts 
reflect  a  fundamental  shift  in  military  doc- 
trine and  foreign  policy,  or  are  the  Soviets 
merely  shedding  anachronistic  burdens  to 
develop  a  leaner  and  more  capable  military 
force^ 

Our  skepticism  begirvs  with  the  overall 
budget  total  The  figure  of  77.3  billion 
rubles  clearly  us  more  realistic  than  the  20.2 
billion  acknowledged  in  1988  But  others  in 
the  Soviet  leadership,  including  leading 
Soviet  economists,  have  .said  that  the  de 
fense  budget  is  more  than  100  billion  rubles, 
and  we  estimate  that  true  spending  on  the 
Soviet  military  is  almost  15  to  17  percent  of 
GNP.  or  about  double  the  figure  the  Soviets 
now  use 

Our  skepticism  at)out  the  total  grows  out 
of  a  skepticLsm  atiout  its  parts  The  Soviets 
have  indicated  that  the  77.3  billion  rubles 
includes  procurement,  research,  construe 
tior.  and  maintaining'  the  armed  forces 
probably  military  payi  But  that  still  leaves 
some  questions  about  items  not  covered,  and 
the  prices  used  to  calculate  the  released 
numbers  Soviet  spokesmen  the  past  two 
years  have  been  .saying  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  release  a  defense  budget  until  price 
reform  t)ecaiise  they  could  not  know  the 
real  value  of  military  goods  and  services. 
But  price  reform  still  has  not  occurred,  so 
how  much  credence  should  we  now  place  In 
a  77  3  billion  figtire'' 

Gorbachev  has  said  his  country  would 
reduce  defense  spendmg  by  14.2  percent.  He 
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implied  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
e.id  of  1990.  However,  other  Soviet  officials 
have  subsequently  suggested  they  would  not 
reach  14.2  percent  until  1991.  with  the  1989 
cut  t>elng  only  1.5  percent.  The  Soviets  also 
say  that  defense  spending  was  frozen  in 
1987-88.  but  we  estimate  3  percent  annual 
growth  since  Gorbachev  has  been  in  power. 
Of  course  we  could  welcome  Soviet  budget 
cuts,  but  we  need  more  Information  to  go 
on. 

By  contrast  the  size  of  the  U.S.  defense 
budget  is  well  known  and  the  subject  of 
spirited  public  debate.  The  whole  world  can 
see  that  our  recent  budget  request  of  $295,5 
billion  for  fiscal  1990  was  $10  billion,  or  3 
percent,  below  President  Reagan's  request 
in  January,  This  represents  the  fifth  consec 
utive  year  of  budget  decline— a  real  decline 
and  not  just  promise— for  a  cumulative  re- 
duction in  real  defense  spending  of  approxi- 
mately 12.6  percent  over  the  five  years.  Our 
projected  defense  spending  for  the  fiscal 
years  1988-1994  will  have  been  reduced  by  a 
total  of  $373  billion. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  get  past  the 
totals.  We  provide  massive  amounts  of  de- 
tailed data  on  specific  programs,  whereas 
the  Soviet  Union  provides  nothing  compara- 
ble. These  details  are  important,  because 
the  real  Soviet  threat  is  measured  by  mili- 
tary hardware,  not  dollars  or  rubles. 

For  example  while  the  United  States  an- 
nounces how  many  systems  it  produces  and 
fields,  the  U.S.S.R,  provides  almost  no  such 
information.  While  the  U,S,S.R.  has  re- 
leased some  information  on  forces  in  the 
area  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,  it  has 
not  provided  basic  information  about  how- 
many  systems  it  currently  has  deployed 
worldwide.  And  vhile  Soviet  leaders  quote 
detailed,  public  information  about  the  cost 
of  our  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  they 
provide  no  cost  information  about  their  owTi 
ambitious  strategic  defense  program,  even 
though  their  research  effort  was  started 
years  before  ours. 

For  real  military  glasnost  to  exist,  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  have  to  be  much  more  open 
about  providing  defense  information.  At  the 
very  least,  it  should  meet  United  Nations 
standards  for  military  budget  reporting.  In 
fact,  the  Soviets  should  adopt  a  more  pro- 
gressive standard  smd  provide  de»  ailed  infor- 
mation on  programs  and  production  similar 
to  what  is  routinely  revealed  in  the  West. 
This  would  be  a  positive  step,  consistent 
with  their  claims  of  a  truly  defensive  doc- 
trine and  with  their  expressed  desire  to 
reduce  tensions  and  improve  trust.  What 
should  come  next?  During  their  meeting  in 
March  1988.  U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Car 
lucci  and  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense  'Vazov 
agreed  to  exchange  basic  Information  on 
U.S  and  Soviet  forces  and  force  structure. 
The  Soviets  later  declined  to  carry  out  such 
an  exchange.  They  should  revisit  their  posi- 
tion on  this  issue. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  needs  to  spell 
out  how  its  military  forces  and  capabilities 
contribute  to  a  more  stable  inlemational  en- 
vironment. Gorbachev  told  the  Congress  of 
People  s  Deputies  in  May  that  although  he 
was  cutting  spending  and  reducing  forces, 
the  cuts  would  give  a  a  new  quality  to  the 
U.S.S.R  Armed  Forces  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  country's  defense  capability" 
Does  this  mean  that  the  Soviets  have 
changed  their  force  requirements,  or  will 
the  forces  l>e  reduced  in  size  without  losing 
capability?  If  the  latter,  the  reductions  may 
make  little  difference  to  the  threat  faced  by 
the  United  States.  We  must  ask  what  exact- 
ly are  the  long-term  Soviet  military  goals. 
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s^"inr.^sr.r.s  ^^;^s^4HrF£-  SS^S-^-^ 

*^  the  extended  coverage  optional                          ^fi^     °''™*°''  *^<=*>  ^  working  to  pro- 

In  both  the  100th^,dTorSconoresses  I    STc^u^^'^ei^J^''^  ?*""  ^  P™^-"  ^ 

POLL  RESULTS  ON  LONG-TERM  ^veintroduced   legislation   to  ^^f^J    PrtTaH^^^^e^tS^*  "- °« 

CARE  '^OP^  0PtK)nal.  My  bill.  H.R.  558.  the  Cata-    ™cy  In  HsJtL  Jto^u^f '^^„^«=- 

UAM    T.r.t.n.^^^Z~  !Sf.^^°^*9e  Election  Act  would  aitoi    Program  coordinator l^^e^t^Setll* 

HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK  "^2^^°^!°^  of  both  the  new  catastroph-    °P'»«'Jt  Foundation,  has  aS^  Kn^p^fS-" 

OFCALiTORiriA  «=  ^«^  ^^^  Premiums  While  enabling  them    !?! „5  '**''?'°''°**°^  "^no*^"  &nd   land 

..  T^HCS.  o,  H^H«^„_  i--P  --  ---e  ^  B  phv^n-^cover-    ^^SLd  to  be  here  with  such  a  dls- 

Thursday.  July  27,  1989  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  makes  a    SS  the'iSM  h  ^"''^  '"''''^  *" 

Mr.   STARK.  Mr.   Speaker,   I  have  asked  :;!?;!t>°^  °^  ^  '^  »«'  catastrophic    ^Tto  ?^nJS^5llt^  ?h?'E„*n«'^% ''^ 

most  of  my  constituents  who  have  written  Z  SrSn'^^"."*^-  V"**^  "^^  P^oposal^n-    ment  for  iSlSJ'fiMts  3  °S  S^Z 

ters  in  opposrtion  to  the  new  Med^are  Cata-  ^!^  °^K°!f  ^*  catastrophic  premiums  and    i^^lves  and  for  maUng  thte  ^hwL^lS' 

strophic  Coverage  Act  a  series  of  questions  ^Tr^  only  rf  they  chose  to  forego  part  B.    "£•                                           ^^^  '^"" 

about  what  changes  they  would  like  to  see  i.     ®  ludicrous.  Ninety-six  percent  of  Medi-    »,  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  Haiti 

The  following  poll  results  on  150  usable  re-  ^  enroltees  have  chosen  part  B  insurance    rfff,^"  *  *^"*f'  ^^  ^of  the  spread  of  the 

sponses  may  be  of  interest  as  we  oonside^  '^^  they  need  it  and  want  It                       c^^^"^  revolution.  The  wave  of  denies 

future  legislation:                               °°"**^  "  Ways  and  Means  has  its  way  then  seniors    ^U  ic^*^!,^?  ^?t  J*^'"  ''^''^  '''•^^ 

p '^o^W  have  only  a  one-time  cl«nce  to  eleS    S^nt  ^^fn  °.V^^  American  subcontl- 

DO  you  believe  we  should  enact  long-  '^^  ^'!^  '"»»««<^  O*  «  true  option  such  as  S    ^oSLfX'tStySinry'e.^*°of  ^.^i  ^.^ 

term  health  care  (home  health  ^  ^^^^Z^f''^^  '"  ^'R'  558.  To  top     corrupt  dictato^^Wp'T  I^S^'^S  ^ 

aides,   adult   day   care,   nursing  If''- »«  committee  verswn  would  mean  that    *«l<»m«l  by  the  Haitian  S^  a tLTn^ 

r»>  ir.T^H*^,"^'^^'  the^nwrs  would  be  penalized  for  dropping     independence.  Most  HallS^  be^evld^he 

(a)  instead  of  spending  money  help-  part  B  if  they  do  not  want  catastrophic  cW     ^^^  revolution,  based  on  pewle^wv^il^ 

Ing  people  with  acute  care  cata-  age.                                         lasiropnic  cover      ty  and  political  rights.  woSwSve  f^?m^' 

strophic  expenses:  Pure  and  simple,  it's  extortk)n  to  force  sen-     ^IS  "'^i*^  ^"^^^  °^«'  cofoniiuo" 

No  5?  '°™  *°  Sive  up  part  B  in  order  for  them  to  be     h.lr^  democratic  principles  and  values 

No  r^pome' ??  ^  °'  »^  ""^^n  of  the  catastrophic^emrurS    the  co^^  ^  ^J^^  ""^^  ^°^  Po"««r 

- zj^zE^-^-'^   "  r, "»" "'  - '"  <=--  -- -  r=S^'Sl=i 

Jf - 40  •  °^'^'^,^  Ways  and  Means  for  cutting  have  in  mind  the  tremendo^  efTe^  ^n  tS 

JJ°""""" 43  »wew  supplemental  premiums  in  halt  Still  I  "ort^'s    political    context    of    the    hSn«^ 

If  you  ^^^- 1;;;;;; ;•  ■••  "  f"  °?^  "^  "^  '^^  ♦•«♦  ^  "«*  benefte  ^«h,^,  P°"<=*es  initiated  by  the  CartJ^^ 

^^^    ^1  ^u  ^"^*''  ""estion  for  all  benefkaaries  are  pakJ  bv  a  smaii^  muustration.    Also,    these    pollclW^  w^«. 

yS^  wi"Sl^t^Zv";if*'  """V?  9'°"P  °*  «"^o"««s  on  the  tosis  of  ab^t^    ^^.r^^f"^  throughourthrheSsphere 

fo°r"sS^h*lS'^'°ce^'^^  •"'  "°"'*^  P^y  I  say  rt  there  is  going  to  be  Stal^^^h?    ST   femenSTTrfe^r*^'^  "'''  «>°^e^ 

le,«than$l0 33  coverage    under    Medicare,    the    Ways    and    pre^'fj^*"^''  "^'^'^  »««^t  Political  op- 

$10  to  $25 *  27  ^eans  Committee  will  have  to  come  uo  with  a        In  Haiti    fh<.  ,„«.,. 

»25  to  $50 II  different  way  of  financing  it.  ThafI  ZT,e    mSt  S'al  ^'hi^^Ll^u'S'd^J'  "^'"^"^ 

*f  °  ^«  *^»« 3  f^ave  been  fighting  for  over  many  mon^now     sequence  of  thiTneTeTar^  S^p^tib'Sl" 

No  response 32  can  certainly  understand  the  pressure  my     ^^^om  of  speech.  freed"r^  of  tK^ 

Mr.   Speaker,   as  you  know,   the  average  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit-     "»<*  more  space  for  pluralistic  organization^ 

1988  cost  of  a  month  in  intem>ediate  care  '®®  ^^®  ^^^^  '"  "^'S  matter.  But  I  fear  its  re-  o^^iyii  society. 

nursing  home  is  at  least  $1,200.  As  the  poll  ?°^^  solutwn  is  only  a  perfunctory  attempt  niri»  fh»  «    »^*^"^  *"^*^  ^°^  »  °ew  begin- 

indicates,  59  percent  of  the  senk)rs  who  have  '°  ^^.  "Pservrce  when  the  present  catastroph-  S^hoo^^"^J^''/f  ^JT":  °°^  "^^  »hle 

wntten  me  letters  on  the  new  Medkare  law  [^  *="»«;  ^'^''^  «  real  challenge  that  must  and  t^fSS^7„' "^^^"1^^^  °«^ Jffders. 

are  wilhng  to  contribute  less  the  $25  a  month  ,^„Tf'    ^    'c^rtude,    determination,    and  clearly  ex^S'^Uugt  a  ^SL°t^ 

for  such  insurance.  reason.  massively  voted   by  the  peonir^  wi^h 

As  we  draft  legislation  in  this  area,  we  will  -^— ^^  1987-stUl  remains  a  dreanT^  ^^ 

need  to  pay  close  attentkjn  to  these  thresh-  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVOI  Trrrnisi  n«?"*/**!^  difficult  birth  of  democracy  is 

olds  of    "tax  tolerance.'  if  we  are  to  avokJ  v.«aiic  KJlVOLUTION  consistent,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  firm 

complaints  like  those  that  have  arisen  against  HON    WALTFR  F    FAIFlUTDnv  ^r  «  nf^  °i  '^^  Haitian  people  to  struggle 

the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coveraoe  Act  GALIUM,  t,  l"AUJ>(TROY  l°l  »  new  democratic  society  and.  on  the 

uopnic  coverage  Act.  of  the  distkict  or  Columbia  f^^fL  ^'^'l-  ^l^h  the  enormous  obstacles 

^— ^  m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  T„  .i?'"P*P  *^^  Process. 

OPTION  OREXTORTIOm  nur,aa,.  My ,,.  „,,  cy'"cor?4r.?.i"3Su*r^?'SrSr 

HON.  Roem  TAuxiN         NatXT^S^^^^-SS^TS.":  ~  T^J--SfSrSL.S: 

OF  SOOTH  cABOLiNA  Conference  on  "The  Democrats  R«^olnt«n  -  ^™h^         dominated  by  an  authoritarian 

IN  THE  HotxsE  o.  REPRESEKTATXv«  During^  course  Of  Sr^S^e^^TTeo  S'^oura^iiStXSlirr^  ''^o? 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989  f^l!^:^\'^  P^«^"«  °'  the  Haitian  course^w^  ^y^ol'i^S^'cm.^l.Sl 

Mr.  TALLON    Mr    Soeaker    on  Mnnri-.  m  ^^^'^  '"St'^«  ^r  Research  and  Devel-  "either  the  common  ^rge  of  ^C^itno^ 

«;«  w^k    t°he\^^r^U"s  Sa^'  ^1e^""thrStK>nS:crSer  "-r^^    """"^"^    of  ThTS.-J 

approved  by  a  narrow  margin  a  proposal  to  crats  in  Haiti.                                ^'""^  '^^"^  The  lack  of  adequate  institutions  at  th. 

ZT.D:^te:^'rr'''T'  ~^"-  "*'■  ^^"^^-^  -°--«nts  are  most  enlight-  T^J^'^'  ^  ^  ^  ^^rTt' o^ti V^^^ 

age  law,  Desp.te  good  intentions  from  many  ening  and  in  my  capacrty  as  ChJTxT^.  u:Za.rri^^TlrrS^t^^^^o^l^ 
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fessional  criteria.  Under  a  clear  perception 
of  the  supremacy  of  a  legitimate  civilian 
government,  the  risk  of  a  coup  deut  or  a 
military  coup  could  remand  a  regular  pat 

tern. 

Another  major  problem  Is  the  judiciary 
Until  now.  the  idea  of  justice  has  been  con 
sidered  as  luxury  for  the  strong,  while  the 
weak,  or  the  majority,  have  to  struggle 
every  day  against  oppression.  Nevertheless, 
the  institutionalization  processes  of  democ 
racy  also  rely  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of 
civil  society.  Strong  leadership  based  on  po 
lltlcal  parties,  as  well  as  structured  unions. 
Is  a  known  prerequisite  for  stable  democra 
cy.  Such  structures  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
time,  effort  and  know-how. 

Above  all.  however,  corruption  and  pover 
ty  are  the  most  crucial  obstacles  to  democ 
racy  In  Haitian  society  today  Systematic 
abuses,  enormous  privileges  and  monopolie.s 
are  current  practices  for  an  oligarchic  frac 
tion  of  society. 

Those  elements  are  antagonistic  to  every 
conceivable  positive  step  toward  democracy 
and  development.  Such  corrupt  practices 
are  the  basis  for  actual  perceptions  of  pre 
eminence  of  personal  and  particular  interest 
over  national  interest  and  common  good.  In 
this  perspective,  the  democratic  revolution 
Is  also  a  moral  revolution. 

On  the  other  side,  massive  poverty  is  by 
all  accounts  an  awful  plight  and  impedi 
ment  to  democracy.  It  goes  handin  hand 
not  only  with  hunger,  but  also  with  igno 
ranee.  Poverty  and  Ignorance  are  exploited 
by  the  political  extremes  who  can  build  on 
them  slogans  of  totalitarian  revolution  and 
systematic  immediate  rupture  at  any  ex 
pense.  at  any  cost. 

Today  In  Haiti  democrats  stand  a  fighting 
chance  to  overcome  the  totalitarian  and  au 
thoritarian  challenge  if  they  show  enough 
realism  to  mold  democracy  according  to 
social  and  historical  realities.  Three  years  of 
polltlcstl  and  governmental  liistabllity  spell, 
apparently,  chaos  and  anarchy  But  these 
years  are  also  years  of  searching  for  .some 
thing  better  than  dictatorship  In  fact,  the 
social  and  political  instability  demonstrates 
society's  willingness  not  to  go  back  to  an  an 
cient  and  traditional  solution. 

This  proves  that  democracy  stands  as  the 
only  workable  alternative  in  Haiti  The 
democratic  society  the  Haitian  people  are 
striving  for  may  not  be  an  ideal  or  fully  Ken 
uine  one  for  the  next  decade.  Today  and  in 
the  years  ahead,  Haitian  democrats  must  be 
careful  not  to  give  way  to  absolute  political 
competition  Moderate  political  consensus 
will  be  the  only  reasonable  path  for  some 
years  to  come.  At  this  stage,  it  means  also  a 
genuine  expression  of  democracy  Again,  it 
pomts  out  that  a  democratic  revolution  is  a 
gradual  revolution. 

Finally,  despite  the  primary  responsibility 
of  government  policy  in  establishing  the 
rule  of  law.  the  real  fight  will  be  from  the 
bottom  up.  A  major  portion  of  this  initiative 
will  have  to  come  from  grassroots  levels 

It  is  consequently  Imperative  to  strength 
en  political  processes  by  making  them  in 
strumental  for  social  and  economic  transfor 
mation.  mostly  to  the  benefit  of  the  disen 
franchlsed,  which  represent  a  national  ma 
jority    today.    Although    there    have    been 
many  different  problems  on  the  paths  of 
Haiti's  progress  toward  democratization,  its 
ongoing  struggle  is  an  expression  of  confi 
dence  and  a  testament  that  the  people  of 
Haiti  want  democracy,  and  they  will  attain 

it. 

The  future  of  six  million  Haitians  is  at 
stake.  Social  change  Is  InevlUble.  Our  duty 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IS  to  make  it  happen  as  peacefully  as  possi- 
ble and  in  what  we  believe  are  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country. 

Our  presence  here  today  means  that  we 
share  a  wish  to  work  together  to  promote, 
protect  and  defend  the  basic  human  rights 
of  liberty  and  social  justice.  Yes.  democracy 
will  prevail 


CONGRATULATIONS  MISS 
BRANDI  SHERWOOD 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALUNGS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 

Mr  STALLINGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  congratulate  Miss  Brandi  Shenwood  of 
Idaho  Fails,  who  was  crowned  Miss  Teen 
America  on  Tuesday 

Brandi  graduated  m  May  from  Idaho  Falls 
High  School  where  she  was  involved  m  many 
activities  As  a  lunior,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  varsity  cheerleading  squad.  She  also  was 
president  of  Girls  Federation  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Idaho  Student  Government 

Brandi  is  a  very  active  young  woman  who 
enioys  waterskiing,  modeling,  and  dancing 
After  her  retgn  as  Miss  Teen  Amenca,  Brandi 
plans  to  go  on  to  college  to  study  communica- 
tions and  performing  arts 

We  are  very  proud  of  Brandi  s  presentation 
and  performance  it  was  obvious  to  anyone 
watching  that  this  young  woman  from  Idaho 
was  clearly  the  winner 

Brandi  has  done  an  excellent  |0b  of  repre- 
senting my  State  as  Miss  Teen  Idaho  She  is 
an  outstanding  role  model  for  our  Nation's 
young  people,  possessing  strong  family  values 
and  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  her 
school  and  community  I  am  sure  that  she  will 
be  an  excellent  representative  of  our  Nation 


INTRODUCTION  OF  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE OILSPILL  LEGISLA- 
TION 

HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 
Mr  STANGELAND  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  jom  the  leadership  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee  m 
introducing  comprehensive  oilspill  legislation— 
the  Oil  Pollution  Prevention.  Response,  Liabil- 
ity, and  Compensation  Act  of  1989 

Our  bipartisan  package  is  the  product  of 
lengthy  heanngs  this  Congress  by  our  Water 
Resources  and  Investigations  and  Oversight 
Subcommittees  as  well  as  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  from  previous  Congresses.  We 
intend  to  move  the  bill  expeditiously  so  we 
can  then  work  with  the  Merchant  Manne  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  others  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences between  our  bill  and  H.R.  1465. 

The  committee  biil,  like  H.R  1465,  contains 
three  titles  that  would:  First,  establish  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  to  provide  liability  for  cmI- 
spills  and  establish  a  fund  to  pay  for  uncom- 
pensated cleanup  costs,  natural  resource 
danf«ges,  and  ecorwrnic  damages  to  third 
parties;  secorxJ,  implement  international  proto- 
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cols  on  oilspill  liability  and  compensation;  and 
third,  make  improvements,  as  well  as  con- 
forming changes,  to  existing  Federal  oilspill 
laws  such  as  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

Unlike  H.R.  1465,  the  committee  bill  con- 
tains a  fourth  title  on  oilspill  prevention  and  re- 
sponse, addressing  issues  such  as  Improved 
contingency  plans  and  response  teams, 
vessel  traffic  systems,  tug  escorts,  and  Coast 
Guard  authonties  to  "federalize "  or  supervise 
private  cleanup  efforts.  The  bill  also  differs 
from  H.R  1465  by  calling  for  several  new 
studies  and  establishing  a  major  research  and 
development  program.  Focus  would  be  given 
to,  among  other  things,  double  hulls,  cleanup 
technologies,  health  nsks  to  response  work- 
ers, and  improved  methods  to  restore  or  re- 
place damaged  natural  resources. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  so  much  punitive 
as  It  IS  preventive.  The  Exxon  Valdez  catastro- 
phe and  other  recent  spills  have  taught  us 
that  we  can  prevent  many  spills  by  taking  cer- 
tain steps  in  a  responsible  fashion — without 
having  to  ban  oil  exploration  or  transportation. 
Our  bill  takes  that  approach. 

For  example,  our  bill  establishes  a  mapr 
new  research  and  development  program  and 
increases  the  focus  on  double  hulls  and  other 
vessel  safety  issues.  It  gets  "tough"  on  alco- 
hol-related problems  by  giving  Coast  Guard 
new  authonty  to  learn  about  current  or  chrome 
alcohol-related  problems  of  tanker  captains 
and  others  and  to  deny  or  revoke  vanous  li- 
censes and  documents  based  on  such  prob- 
lems 

Our  bill  also  strengthens  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  response  authonties  and  improves 
the  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  efforts.  As  with  the  prevention  provi- 
sions of  our  bill,  the  response  provisions  are 
based  m  large  measure  on  the  graphic  les- 
sons of  the  Exxon  Valdez.  This  Nation  needs 
a  clearer  delineation  of  authonty  among  re- 
sponse officials  as  welt  as  greatly  increased 
emergency  response  resources. 

Our  bill  responds  to  those  needs.  It  also  an- 
swers the  question  of  "who's  in  charge?"  It 
gives  the  Federal  Government  aggressive  new 
direction  to  prevent  and  respond  to  oilspills 
through  improved  contingency  plans  and  re- 
sponse centers  that  have  adequate  equipment 
and  trained  personnel  on  hand.  It  leaves  pn- 
mary  responsibility  for  initial  cleanup  with  the 
spiller— the  party  in  the  best  position  to  react 
to  the  unexpected  emergency  At  the  same 
time,  though,  our  bill  authonzes  the  Coast 
Guard— such  as  after  a  major  spill— to  seize 
control  and  direct  all  cleanup  efforts  without 
letting  the  polluter  "ofl-the-hook." 

While  we  as  a  nation  should  focus  first  on 
oilspill  prevention  and  cleanup,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  liability  and  compensation  issues. 
The  polluter  should  pay  and  the  victim  should 
receive  full  compensation  for  direct,  proven 
damages.  This  includes  governmental  cleanup 
costs,  natural  resource  damages,  and  eco- 
nomic damages  to  third  parties  such  as  fisher- 
men and  beachfront  property  owners.  And 
when  the  polluter  can't  or  won't  pay,  a  Feder- 
al fund  should  be  available  for  prompt,  ade- 
quate compensation  to  oilspill  victims  without 
having  to  endure  endless  and  costly  litigation. 
Our  bill  follows  these  important  pnnciples. 
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The  public  works  bill  Improves  upon  the  II- 
ability  arxl  compensation  provisions  that  Corv 
gress  has  debated  mariy  years.  In  dose  coop- 
eration with  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee,  we  have  crafted  a  truly  com- 
prehensive Federal  reginrw  to  consolidate  the 
cun-ent  patchwork  of  Federal  and  State  laws 
and  State  trust  funds. 

Some  may  argue  that  our  bill,  like  H.R. 
1465,  should  not  preempt  State  oilspill  laws  or 
certain  uses  of  their  trust  funds.  I  certainly  un- 
derstand these  concerns.  But  the  benefits  of 
preemption  far  outweigh  the  theoretical  detri- 
ments—and this  is  true  whether  the  benefici- 
ary is  the  Federal  Government,  a  State  and  its 
citizens,  or  Interstate  commerce  generally. 

States  will  ultimately  have  greater  jurisdic- 
tion over  foreign  tankers  under  title  III  of  our 
bill  which  would  implement  the  international 
protocols  upon  their  ratification.  State  offkaals 
and  their  citizens  will  also  have  increased 
Federal  resources  for  cleanup,  greater  legal 
remedies,  and  increased  opportunities  for 
compensatk)n.  For  example,  our  bill  gives 
State  officials  "direct  draw"  autfKXity  to  spend 
up  to  $250,000  from  the  fund  immediately; 
they  also  have  priority  status  to  recover  from 
the  fund  their  other  costs  after  ttie  cleanup.  In 
addition,  our  bill  continues  to  recognize  the 
important  roles  State  officials  must  play  in  de- 
termining cleanups  and  assessing  damages  to 
their  natural  resources. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee's  bill  is 
only  partially  preemptive  of  State  laws  and 
trust  funds.  And  this  is  an  important  point  for 
those  like  myself  who  are  very  supportive  of 
States'  rights.  Nothing  in  our  bill  affects— in 
any  way— State  laws  regarding  personal 
injury,  wrongful  death,  or  wori<ers'  compensa- 
tion. Nothing  in  our  bill  preempts  a  State  from 
enforcing  oilspill  laws  through  the  assessment 
of  civil  or  criminal  penalties  or  from  enforcing 
the  new  Federal  financial  responsibility  laws 
on  State  waters.  And  nothing  in  the  intro- 
duced bill  prevents  a  State  from  having  a  trust 
fund — regardless  of  its  revenue  source — for 
responding  to  spills  or  tor  paying  certain  addi- 
tional cleanup  costs  beyond  what  Federal  offi- 
cials recommend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  comprehensive  bill  is— 
more  than  anything  else— a  compromise.  It's 
certainly  not  perfect  It  will  need  some  vwkK  in 
a  few  areas.  But  our  bill  does  offer  a  good 
starting  point.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  including 
those  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  other  relevant  committees,  to 
support  this  legislation  and  tt>e  principles  em- 
bodied in  it.  I  am  confident  it  can  become  a 
strong  House-passed  bill  that  Is  both  respon- 
sive to  the  environment  and  responsible  to 
our  Nation's  growing  energy  and  economic 
needs. 
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markup:  and  third,  was  written  on  July  24,  2 
days  after  the  close  of  hearings  on  broader 
matters. 

This  bill.  H.R.  2978,  did  not  exist  when  the 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
heW  its  hearings  on  both  the  statirtory  and 
constitutional  amendment  approaches  to  the 
flag  burning  issue.  This  bill  deals  only  with  the 
statutory  approach  and  no  consideration  is 
being  given  to  the  constitutional  amendment 
arguments.  At  least  162  Members  have  co- 
sponsored  the  bipartisan  Michel/Montgomery 
bill  which  would  call  for  an  amendment.  But 
because  of  the  gag  imposed  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  435  Representatives  of  the 
people  will  not  be  given  the  opportijnity  to 
even  consider  the  question. 

The  statute  itself  is  flawed  with  all  sorts  of 
defects.  Not  enough  consideration  has  been 
given  to  its  drafting.  As  now  vvritten,  the  stat- 
ute would  not  punish  the  desecration  of  a  flag 
which  somehow  had  become  soiled  or  worn. 
This  would  be  an  absolute  defense.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  bum  a  flag  can  simply  defile  it 
soil  it,  or  wear  it  out  first,  then  bum  it.  This  is 
no  protection  for  the  flag. 

The  statute  also  provides  for  an  expedited 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court.  We  will  have  to 
have  another  flag  burning  situation  and  then  a 
review  by  the  Court  to  see  If  this  approach  will 
even  worit.  It  won't.  If  a  statute  would  clearly 
worit,  ttiere  would  be  no  need  for  expedited 
review. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  first  amendment 
rights  and  free  speech  actions.  By  denying  our 
Members  the  ability  to  even  consider  an 
amendnrwnt,  we  are  abridging  our  rights  of 
free  speech.  We  are  being  gagged  from  de- 
bating the  issue.  Why? 

I  am  pleased  my  protest  to  having  this  put 
on  under  suspension  of  the  rules  has  suc- 
ceeded and  the  bill  Is  put  off  until  September. 
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COLOMBIA'S  COMMITMENT  TO 
THE  WAR  AGAINST  DRUGS 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 
Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chainnan  of 
the  House  Select  Narcotics  Committee  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  ranking  Republican 
member.  Congressman  Uwrence  Coughun 
in  praising  President  Barco  of  Colombia  for  his 
continuing  leadership  on  the  front  lines  of  the 
war  against  drugs.  His  country  Is  under  siege 
by  the  dmg  traffickers,  but  the  Cotombian 
people  have  refused  to  surrender  in  spite  of 
the  ti-afficker's  murderous  tactics. 

President  Barco  gave  a  speech  during  his 
visit  to  Washington  in  April  1989  outlining  Co- 
lombia's anti-dmg  efforts  and  calling,  as  this 
Congress  has,  for  a  Western  Hemisphere  anti- 
dmg  summit.  Mr.  Coughun  and  I  wouW  like  to 
submit  this  important  speech,  to  be  published 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so  that  our  col- 
leagues can  more  fully  appreciate  Cotombia's 
noble  sacrifices  and  continuing  resolve  in  the 
war  against  dmgs. 
The  speech  follows; 

Drdgs  awd  Violence  a  Thri:at  to 
Democracy 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  to  you  this 
morning  about  one  of  the  most  ominous 
Uireats  faced  by  mankind  in  modem  times 
This  IB  an  altogether  appropiate  forum  be- 
cause the  consequences  of  threat  are  per- 
haps best  symbolized  by  colleague  of  yours  a 
man  who  could  be  sitting  here  today  a 
fellow  editor,  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  hero  in 
Colombia. 


HONORING  MRS.  DONNA 
PELKEY 


FLAG  VOTE  A  SHAM 

HON.  CHUCK  DOUGLAS 

OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately 
today  tt\e  Judiciary  Committee  passed  H.R. 
2978,  a  bill  whch:  First  had  no  hearings; 
second,  was  never  subject  to  subcommittee 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

or  CONNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 
Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
order  to  honor  Mrs.  Donna  Pelkey  of  Cheshire, 
CT  who  is  the  recipient  of  the  1989  "Phanna- 
dst  of  ttie  Year"  award.  The  award  was  pre- 
sented by  Pharmacists  Against  Drug  Atxjse. 
Mrs.  Pelkey  was  nominated  by  the  Connecticut 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  recognition  of 
her  outstanding  work  in  the  stiuggle  against 
drugatxjse. 

Mrs.  Pelkey  has  been  a  pharmacist  for  11 
years,  and  is  presentiy  the  Director  of  Phar- 
macy Services  for  the  State  of  Connecticut 
Department  of  Corrections.  Pharmacists 
Against  Dnjg  Abuse  awarded  $2,500  to  Mrs. 
Pelkey  and  presented  another  check  for 
$7,500  to  the  University  of  Connecticut  in  her 
name  for  a  needy  pharmacy  student(s). 

Out  of  a  fieW  of  approximately  120.000 
pharmacists,  Mrs.  Pelkey  was  1  of  23  nation- 
wkJe  nominee's  for  the  fourth  annual  "Phar- 
macist of  the  Year"  award.  Once  again.  I 
wooW  like  to  congratulate  Donna  on  her 
award  and  her  tireless  efforts  in  combating 
drug  abuse. 


GUILLERMO  CANO:  A  COLOMBIAN  HERO 

OuUlermo  Cano.  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
largest  national  newspapers.  El  Espectador 
prepared  to  drive  home  after  work  on  De- 
cember 17.  1988.  El  Espectador  has  more 
than  a  hundred  years  of  proud  history  as  a 
free  and  independent  newspaper  and  the 
Cano  family,  since  the  paper's  founding  has 
been  its  driving  force.  Gulllermo  Cano  In 
editorial  after  editorial,  spoke  out  against 
the  production,  consumption  and  traffic  of 
illegal  narcotics.  On  that  December  evening 
two  hitmen  operating  under  the  orders  of 
Pablo  Escobar,  one  of  the  major  traffickers 
in  the  international  drug  business,  brutally 
gunned  him  down.  He  paid  with  his  life  for 
his  courage  and  his  moral  commitment 
Today  his  sons  carry  on  his  crusade. 

Cano  was  not  alone  in  that  cause  nor  in 
the  pain  and  tragedy  his  family  and  friends 
have  suffered.  Another  thirty  newsmen 
have  been  assassinated  and.  just  two  weeks 
ago.  El  Espectador's  attorney  was  killed  as 
he  pursued  the  case  against  the  narcotics 
cartel. 

Guillermo  Cano  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
press,  a  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Attorney 
General,  Judges,  more  than  1.300  poUcemen 
and  thousands  of  others  have  given  their 
lives  to  this  cause— all  of  them  are  heroes  in 
Colombia.  All  of  them  should  be  heroes 
here. 

Knowing  these  people  as  we  Colombians 
do,  feeling  their  pain  and  suffering  and 
l>elng  so  proud  of  their  courage,  we  cannot 
understand  nor  accept  the  usual  stereotypes 
attributed  to  Colombians.  Contrary  to  what 
so  many  American  TV  drama  programs  sug- 
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gest,  Colombia  Is  not  a  nation  of  criminals. 
Rather,  we  too  are  victims  of  the  scourge  of 
narcotics. 

A  CALL  TO  ACnOJI 

There  Is  also  no  better  time  for  a  Colombi 
an  President  to  speak  here  tn  your  capital 
city.  I  am  in  Washington  to  Join  with  others 
in  demanding  extraordinary  action.  The 
production,  consumption  and  traffic  of  ille- 
gal drugs  not  only  threatens  public  order  in 
this  and  other  cities  across  the  United 
States.  The  insatiable  demand  for  drugs  in 
this  country  Is  also  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  democracy  in  our  hemisphere. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  why  I  am  here 
today.  That  you  have  chosen  me  to  speak 
after  Director  Bennett.  You  have  greeted 
me  politely,  for  which  I  thank  you.  but 
many  of  you  are  no  doubt  ambivBilent  about 
me  and  my  country  and  the  role  you  believe 
we  play  Ln  America's  new  agony. 

If  we  are  to  work  together  to  eliminate 
this  curse,  we  must  understand  the  cross  we 
each  bear.  Let  me  start  with  circumstances 
all  too  familiar  here  in  Washington: 

A  people  that  are  the  standard-bearer, 
and  historical  home  of  democracy  but  are 
now  besieged  by  cocaine  cartels. 

A  people  that  have  enjoyed  strong  eco- 
nomic growth  and  an  ever  diversifying  econ 
omy  for  many  years,  but  now  see  it  put  at 
risk  by  cocaine  cartels. 

In  considerable  part,  a  middle  class  people 
that  put  a  premium  on  law  and  order  in 
their  streets,  safe  neighborhoods  and  good 
schooling,  yet  now  face  cocaine  cartels  that 
would  destroy  all  of  that. 

And  a  people  that  still  have  an  underclass 
of  the  impoverished  and  dispossessed  whose 
needs  have  long  been  inadequately  ad 
dressed  and  who  see  a  unique  chance  to  get 
rich  quick  through  narcotics  production, 
consumption  and  traffic. 

You  assume  possibly  that  I  am  talking 
about  Washington.  D.C.  I  am  not.  I  am  de 
scribing  my  own  country.  Colombia.  We  are 
Latin  America's  oldest  democracy,  a  democ 
racy  almost  as  old  as  yours.  We  have  a  con- 
stitution over  100  years  old  with  democratic 
institutions  that  have  traditionally  been  a 
model  for  our  neighbors. 

Our  free  press  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
pillars  of  our  democracy,  for  without  a  free 
and  independent  press  democracy  is  not  pos 
slble.  The  Colombian  people  believe  that 
our  national  and  regional  press  is  the  basis 
of  liberty  and  individual  rights.  This  Is  one 
of  the  great  assets  of  our  democracy  The 
long  history  of  our  puralistic  political 
system  Is  also  the  history  of  a  free  press  and 
of  the  open  exchange  of  ideas.  In  contrast 
with  many  other  regions  in  Latin  America. 
Colombia  has  never  been  a  fertile  land  for 
dictatorship  nor  for  authoritarian  regimes 

ECONOMIC  AKD  SOCIAI.  PROGRESS 

The  exceptional  strength  of  our  democra- 
cy is  not  the  only  achievement  we  are  proud 
of.  In  fact,  democracy  in  Colombia  has  pro- 
moted a  stable  and  growing  economy.  We 
have  enjoyed  an  average  rate  of  5%  growth 
a  year  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  we  are 
the  only  country  in  the  region  to  have  en 
joyed  positive  economic  growth  throughout 
the  1980s.  We  are  the  only  Latin  American 
country  not  to  have  had  to  reschedule  rur 
debt.  Indeed,  throughout  the  debt  crisis  we 
have  retained  the  creditworthiness  to  allow 
us  steadily  to  continue  our  program  of  in 
vestment  and  development. 

Asked  to  name  our  exports.  I  am  sure  even 
as  distinguished  an  audience  as  this,  would 
for  the  most  part  name  only  two:  coffee  and 
cocaine.  Yet  the  flowers  in  your  hotel  room 
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are  almost  certainly  Colombian.  We  have 
$1.5  billion  in  oil  exports,  as  well  as  growing 
exports  in  industrial  goods,  fruits,  printing, 
leather  and  seafood.  We  have  the  largest 
coal  reserves  In  Latin  America  and  the  third 
largest  gold  reserves  In  the  region.  In  short, 
we  have  built  a  modem,  diversified,  thriving 
economy. 

This  significant  economic  performance 
has  served  as  a  key  driving  force  for  social 
change  and  for  improving  the  living  condi- 
tions of  our  population.  Life  expectancy  in 
Colombia  has  increased  from  46  years  in 
1950  to  68  years  today.  Over  90  percent  of 
our  population  Is  literate.  Our  country  has 
also  lived  through  a  profound  demographic 
revolution,  showing  today  one  of  the  lowest 
birth  rates  among  developing  countries. 
While  in  1950.  only  30%  of  the  population 
lived  in,  the  cities,  today  that  rate  is  over 
70%. 

THE  DRUG  TRADE  AND  COLOBCBIA'S  BCONOlfY. 

Some  suggest  that  our  prosperity  comes 
from  cocaine.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Most  of  the  drug  funds  are  laun- 
dered through  U.S.  and  European  banks 
and  end  up  invested  outside  of  Colombia  in 
real  estate  and  industries.  In  fact,  the  vio- 
lence of  narcotics  production,  consumption 
and  traffic  deters  higher  investment  in  Co- 
lombia. Narcotics  is  not  a  driving  factor  in 
our  economy,  just  as  it  is  not  In  Washington 
nor  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  force  of  dis- 
ruption, not  of  growth. 

Academic  research  has  demonstrated  that 
the  drug  traffickers'  activities  have  been 
harmful  to  our  economy.  The  fast-buck  has 
become  the  enemy  of  hard  work.  The  Finan- 
cial Times  recently  estimated  that  cocaine 
sales  amounted  to  between  1.5%  and  3%  of 
Colombian  G.D.P.  Assuming  these  high  fig- 
ures were  true,  compared  to  the  violence, 
disorder,  deterrence  to  investment  and  the 
enforcement  costs  to  the  government,  there 
IS  no  net  benefit  to  Colombia  by  any  stand- 
ard. 

THE  NARCOTICS  CARTTL 

Yet.  for  those  directly  involved  in  the 
drug  trade,  the  sums  they  receive  are  power- 
ful incentives  to  kill,  bribe,  and  intimidate 
to  get  their  way  against  the  interests  of  the 
law  abiding  majority.  Like  the  United 
States,  we  are  not  a  society  taken  over  by 
the  cocaine  traffickers.  We  face  determined 
cartels  and  criminals  willing  to  go  to  any 
length  to  hold  and  expand  their  exclusive 
control  of  addiction  and  misery.  Our  demo- 
cratic tradition,  the  heritage  of  a  free  press, 
and  even  the  moral  nature  of  our  society  is 
what  is  threatened  by  the  international 
drug  business.  However,  what  is  at  stake  Is 
so  precious  to  Colombia  that,  quoting  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  "we  are  willing  to  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty". 

The  narcotics  cartel  is  an  international 
criminal  class  who  have  refined  the  concept 
of  the  multinational  illegal  operation.  Prom 
the  drug  producing  areas  through  the  proc- 
essing and  shipment  to  the  final  distribu- 
tion point  on  the  comer  of  your  block,  a 
single  chain  of  criminal  organizations,  of 
many  nationalities,  seeks  to  corrupt  our 
youth  and  destroy  our  democracies  for  the 
-sake  of  their  illegal  profits. 

Today,  in  speaking  to  you  as  opinion  lead- 
ers I  make  this  appeal:  we  must  combine  in 
an  alliance  stronger  and  better  coordinated 
than  the  cartels.  We  need  our  own  alliance 
of  drug- victim  nations  to  fight  back. 

Drug  production,  consumption  and  traffic 
is  not  a  problem  of  one  nation,  not  even  of  a 
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group  of  nations;  It  Is  a  universal  scourge.  If 
we  don't  develop  effective  and  strong  Instru- 
ments for  International  cooperation  to  fight 
against  all  the  different  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem, there  will  be  no  final  victory. 

A  PRSSIDEIIT'S  DRUG  SOMMIT 

That  Is  why  today  I  am  using  this  forum 
to  call  for  a  new  initiative  that  draws  on  the 
sense  of  urgency  we  all  share.  We,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Americas,  that  Is,  President 
Bush,  myself  and  my  neighbors  must  come 
together  as  soon  as  possible  and  put  our 
combined  authority  behind  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  common  International  action.  We 
can  not  expect  successful  results  If  Colom- 
bia, or  for  that  matter  any  country.  Is  left  to 
act  alone.  We  must  defeat  the  cartel  on  the 
international  field  of  operations  they  have 
made  their  own. 

Indeed,  we  are  making  progress.  In  1988, 
we  in  Colombia  captured  more  than  5,000 
individuals  engaged  In  the  narcotics  trade. 
We  destroyed  almost  900  laboratories  and  72 
airstrips:  seized  more  than  19  tons  of  co- 
caine and  destroyed  a  million  and  a  half 
coca  plants.  And  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year  we  have  already  done  nearly  as 
much  as  in  all  of  1988.  Overall,  more  than 
80%  of  cocaine  Interdiction  that  occurs  in 
the  world  is  carried  out  by  Colombian  offl- 
ciSLls.  But  still  the  menace  of  cocaine  per-  | 
slsts.  I 

The  efforts  we  make  to  curb  supply  must 
be  accompanied  by  equivalent  efforts 
against  demand  in  the  developed  countries. 
The  only  law  narcotics  traffic  does  not 
break  is  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  While  people  are  willing  to  pay 
huge  amounts  of  money  to  satisfy  their  vice, 
the  cartels  will  continue  to  produce  and  sell 
cocaine.  The  incentives  and  the  profits  are 
too  large.  They  are  as  addictive  as  the  co- 
caine itself. 

That  is  why  we  look  to  the  consumer  of 
more  than  half  the  world's  cocaine,  the 
United  States,  to  curb  demand  through  vig- 
orous F>olicing,  education  tmd  rehabilitation. 
If  cocaine  sales  are  tolerated  on  your 
streets,  coca  will  continue  to  be  grown  in 
the  hidden  valleys  and  hillsides  of  South 
America.  We  can  only  break  this  trail 
through  concerted  action  at  both  ends. 

We  Presidents  of  the  Americas  must  meet 
and  plan  common  action  on: 

First,  prompt  and  effective  implementa-      L 
tion  of  the  Vienna  Convention:  .  f 

Second,  sharing  police  intelligence  and 
satellite  information: 

Third,  better  Interdiction,  not  just  of  co- 
caine, but  also  of  Ingredients  such  as  the 
chemicals,  shipped  from  North  America  and 
Europe,  that  go  into  its  manufacture: 

Fourth.  environmentaJly  effective  crop 
eradication: 

Fifth,  action  against  money-laundering: 

Sixth,  share  knowledge  and  experience  on 
combating  addiction: 

Seventh,  better  transport  and  equipment 
for  our  armies  and  police  forces: 

Eight,  improved  training: 

Ninth,  more  support  for  programs  to  de- 
velop alternative  sources  of  income  in  coca 
producing  areas:  and 

Tenth,  programs  to  reduce  demand. 

For  our  part  we  are  continuing  to  step  up 
our  efforts  through  all  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal. But  you  may  be  interested  to  note 
that  despite  the  attention  given  to  narcotics 
in  the  U.S.  we  received  only  $12.8  million  in 
security  assistance  last  year,  for  equipment 
smd  spare-parts  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Anti-narcotics  Police.  We  lack  the  logistical 
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means   to  effectively   combat  the  mobile, 
well  equipped  narco-trafflckers. 

THX  PIGHT  AGAINST  COHSlMfmOlf 

We  can  make  progress  on  the  drug  prob- 
lem by  capturing  narcotics  dealers,  destroy- 
ing laboratories  and  Interdicting  drug  ship- 
ments. Yet,  can  we  honestly  believe  It  is  pos- 
sible to  stop  all  drug  supplies  at  the  source 
and  also  to  seal  off  all  90,000  plus  miles  of 
America's  shoreline?  Or,  will  we  finally  ac- 
knowledge that  the  war  against  drugs  will 
not  be  won  alone  by  the  proven  heroism  of 
the  Colombian  people  or  for  ttiat  matter,  by 
the  courageous  work  of  your  Coast  Ouard 
and  DEA?  It  Will  be  won— only  in  the 
hearts,  minds  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  other  consumer 
countries. 

If  we  are  to  rescue  both  of  our  countries 
from  the  many  forms  of  fear  and  intimida- 
tion due  to  the  drug  trade,  we  must  face  the 
problem  with  f  raniuiess  as  weU  as  courage. 

The  war  against  drugs  will  be  won  not 
only  on  ships,  but  in  schools;  not  Just  by 
coast  guards  but  by  teachers;  not  only  by 
new  hardware,  but  by  the  hard  work  of  edu- 
cation, treatment  and  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. Every  tactic  and  every  weapon  in  the 
war  against  narcotics  pales  into  insignifi- 
cance compared  to  the  need  to  reduce  U.S. 
demand. 

We  must  Insist  on  the  message  that  illegal 
drugs  are  neither  fashionable  nor  harmless, 
whether  at  glittering  parties  of  the  wealthy 
or  in  the  ghetto.  Drug  users  in  this  country 
need  to  understand  that  their  habit  is  push- 
ing our  countries  to  the  brink  of  disaster 
and,  that  In  the  all-out  war  against  narcot- 
ics that  we  are  proposing,  they,  the  consum- 
ers, are  In  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  along 
with  those  who  produce  and  push  the  drugs. 

HtniAN  RIGHTS  IN  COLOMBIA 

There  is  another  issue  related  to  drug-vio- 
lence In  Colombia  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed here.  We  are  deeply  committed  to 
protect  human  rights.  Our  task  has.  howev- 
er, been  complicated  by  narcotics.  In  some 
areas  the  drug  mafia  uses  guerrillas  for  pro- 
tection and  assistance;  in  other  areas  the 
narcotic  dealers  and  the  guerrillas  are  at 
deadly  odds  mainly  because  of  economic 
conflicts.  In  this  battle  around  the  narcotics 
business,  the  drug  dealers  have  been  retali- 
ating against  guerrillas,  killing  Innocent 
peasants  accused  by  the  mafias  of  being 
members  of  such  groups  and  assassinating 
honest  members  and  leaders  of  perfectly  le- 
gitimate leftist  parties  such  as  the  UP, 
Union  I*atriOtica.  In  either  case,  the  inter- 
relation of  law  and  order  and  justice  is  fur- 
ther tom.  "America's  Watch",  summarizing 
its  recent  report,  says  that  the  entry  of  drug 
dealers  on  the  scene  is  "deeply  disturbing" 
and  has  had  a  "tragic  impact".  In  its  press 
release  on  the  same  report,  "America's 
Watch"  also  states: 

"Most  of  the  political  assassinations  and 
collective  massacres  in  1987  and  1988  were 
committed  by  paramilitary  groups  directed, 
financed  and  trained  by  figures  in  the  inter- 
national drug  trade".  We  welcome  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  a  Human  Rights  or- 
ganization recognizes  the  role  of  drug  traf- 
fickers as  a  key  factor  in  promoting  violence 
in  Colombia. 

As  you  are  aware,  human  rights  abuses  in 
Colombia  are  pert>etrated  by  various  fac- 
tions and  groups  on  both  the  extreme  right 
and  extreme  left  of  the  political  spectrum. 
Let  me  be  clear.  My  Government  will  not 
tolerate  human  rights  abuses  by  any  group. 
The  Colombian  press  has  recently  high- 
lighted the  great  successes  we  have  achieved 
in  dismantling  terrorist  groups. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today,  our  two  nations,  long  tied  together 
by  common  values,  are  involved  in  the  joint 
neceaalty  of  confronting  the  international 
cocaine  businen  and  the  drug  mafia.  Faced 
with  these  perils,  we  cannot  surrender.  Not 
to  act  is  to  concede  defeat  and  you  can  be 
sure  that  we  will  never  give  up.  In  re-dedl- 
cating  ourselves  to  fighting  against  this 
menace,  we  will  preserve  our  two  great  de- 
mocracies, and  freedom  in  the  hemisphere. 
We  will  also  forge  an  even  stronger  bond  of 
friendship  between  the  Colombian  and 
American  people,  in  which  your  children 
and  ours  will  live  in  security  and  free  from 
the  threats  of  vice  and  criminal  terror. 
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A  SCULPTURE  OP  COURAGE 


INTRODUCTION      OF      NATIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 

AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  CONWECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1989 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  designate 
the  week  of  September  17-23,  1989  as  Na- 
tional Occupational  Safety  Awareness  Week. 
This  legislation  will  bring  needed  attention  to 
the  importance  of  occupational  safety  In  the 
workplace. 

Every  year,  more  than  100,000  Americans 
die  of  diseases  and  Injuries  that  are  job  relat- 
ed. In  the  last  2  years  there  has  been  a  dis- 
turbing increase  In  the  number  of  work-related 
accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths  within  the 
American  work  force.  According  to  the  most 
recent  figures  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Injury  and  Illness  Incident 
rates  climbed  from  7.9  percent  to  8.3  percent 
in  1987.  Additionally,  of  the  6  million-plus 
cases  reported  in  1987,  over  one-half  were 
serious  enough  to  result  In  lost  workdays  for 
the  injured  worker. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  recall  the  tragic  con- 
struction accident  that  occurred  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  wtiere  28  workers  lost  their  lives 
wtien  a  partially  built  apartment  complex  tum- 
bled to  the  ground.  By  cosponsoring  this  im- 
portant legislation  you  can  help  btring  attention 
to  the  Importance  of  safety  awareness  for 
working  Americans  throughout  the  United 
States. 

This  significant  commemorative  legislation 
has  already  received  wkie  attention  among 
tfie  members  of  the  International  Association 
of  Irxjustrial  Accklent  Boards  and  Commis- 
sions. Prevention  of  work-related  crisis 
through  safety  awareness  is  an  Important  step 
for  both  employees  and  employers  If  we  are 
to  reduce  tfie  occurrence  of  these  lr)ckients. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  become  cosponsors 
of  Natnnal  Occupatk>nal  Safety  Awareness 
Week  and  take  part  in  the  effort  to  Increase 
our  awareness  of  tfie  Importance  of  on-ttie-job 
safety  for  tfie  protection  of  our  workers. 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  rENifSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  July  27,  1989 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
bring  to  tfie  attentkxi  of  tf»e  House  an  extraor- 
dinary work  of  art  by  George  Anthonisen.  Mr. 
AntfKxiisen  is  a  natkxially-known  artist  resid- 
ing In  my  congressional  district  in  Bucks 
County,  PA.  The  6-foot  bronze  sculpture  enti- 
tled, "I  set  before  you  this  day  *  *  *"  is  a 
monument  to  men  and  women  wt»  risked 
their  lives  to  protect  Jews  from  Nazi  persecu- 
tkjn.  The  title  is  taken  from  Deuteronomy 
30:19,  whkrfi  invites  the  choice  of  Me  over 
death.  For  Mr.  Antf>onisen,  the  sculpture  Is 
connected  with  every  Issue  of  conscierx»  that 
calls  upon  people  to  choose  life  by  demon- 
strating ttie  power  of  Individual  action  and  per- 
sonal courage. 

George  Anthonisen,  of  Solebury,  PA,  is  the 
artist  who  sculpted  tfie  statue  of  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening  on  display  In  the  Capitol 
Building. 

'I  set  before  you  this  day addresses 

the  choice  faced  by  gentiles  during  tfie  Holo- 
caust to  help  tfie  Jews  or  ignore  their  cries. 
The  question  was  Initially  raised  10  years  ago 
with  Mr.  Anthonisen  by  the  late  Alfred  Ronald, 
a  Jewish  survivor  of  the  Hokxaust,  who  was 
haunted  by  the  same  questkjn  and  wondered 
if  it  could  be  translated  Into  sculpture. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  wtK)  are  con- 
cerned for  human  rights  throughout  the  worW 
will  find  this  sculpture  moving  and  provocative. 
I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  view  "I  set  before  you  this  day 

*  *  *,"  which  will  be  on  display  in  the  rotunda 
of  ttie  Cannon  House  Office  Building  during 
the  month  of  Septemtjer,  1989. 

I  wouW  like  to  insert  Into  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  artKle  published  by  the  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times  which  portrays  the  signifkance 
of  this  work. 

Bucks  Ahtist's  Work  of  Heart 

(By  Sally  Friedman) 

It  is,  for  now,  a  "working  model"  not  yet 

in  its  final  form  or  size.  But  George  R. 

Anthonisen 's   "I   set   l)efore   you   this   day 

*  *  "is  still  a  monumental  work  of  soaring 
beauty  and  deep  personal  meaning.  It  is  a 
sculpture  that  asks  an  agonizing  question 
at>out  a  terrible  part  of  our  collective  histo- 
ry. 

Anthonisen,  a  nationally  known  sculptor 
who  lives  and  works  in  Solebury,  explains 
that  haunting  question,  and  its  meaning  to 
him: 

"What  would  you  do  if  helping  yoi'r 
fellow  man  meant  that  you  and  your  family 
were  threatened  with  certain  death?  Would 
you  choose  to  help,  or  would  you  choose  to 
ignore  that  cry?" 

The  question  was  initially  raised  by  a 
Jewish  survivor  of  the  concentration  camps 
of  the  Holocaust,  a  man  named  Al  Ronald 
whose  path  crossed  Anthonisen's  some 
years  ago.  Ronald  was  plagued  by  that  ques- 
tion, and  eager  to  translate  it  into  some  en- 
during art  form.  Before  his  death,  Ronald 
had  fueled  the  Bucks  County  sculptor's 
Imagination  and  creativity. 

In  recent  years,  Anthonisen  has  set  about 
to  create  what  he  calls  "the  most  important 
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project  of  my  life.'  a  sculpture  that  address 
es  the  deepest  issues  of  morality,  responsi 
bility  and  commitment— a  memorial  to  the 
righteous  gentiles"  whose  courage  helped 
Jews  tmd  others. 

Today  at  Temple  Judea,  Swamp  Road. 
Doylestow-n  (8  p.m.)  viewers  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  view  Anthonisen's  I  set 
before  you  this  day  *  '  V"  In  special  observ 
ance  of  National  Holocaust  Remembrance 
Week,  the  sculpture  will  be  on  display,  and 
the  sculptor  will  be  on  hand  to  discuss  it 

There  is  Is  so  much  to  say  about  the  fig 
ures  in  the  work,  about  what  they  repre 
sent,  and  about  why  I  dealt  with  the  ques 
tions  as  I  did."  said  the  sculptor  who  ha.s 
works  in  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall,  the  U.S 
Capitol  Building  and  the  World  Health  Or 
ganization  Headquarters  in  Geneva. 

I  choose  to  use  the  metaphor  of  a  family 
of  three  generations  to  respond  artistically 
with  each  figure  expressing  some  point  of 
view  Every  detail  of  positioning  is  signifi 
cant,  every  nuance  of  posture  is  part  of  the 
message. 

And  what  a  message. 

Anthonisen  admits  he  came  as  close  as  I 
ever  have  to  a  religious  conversion  '  the  day 
he  walked  into  his  first  sculpture  class,  at 
tempts  to  show  every  reaction  to  the  rescue 
of  Jews  from  indifference  to  self  sacrifice  in 
his  lyric  work. 

One  righteous  male  will  take  the  leap  to 
commitment,  an  elderly  patriarch  cannot 
be  moved.  Another  female  figure  has 
dropped  to  her  knee  to  offer  solace  to  a 
frightened  child,  while  lovers  stand  locked 
in  their  own  embrace,  shutting  out  the 
world. 

Anthonisen  can  explain  each  tmy  nuance 
of  his  work,  from  the  position  of  a  hand  to 
the  rigidity  of  posture.  A  cadaverous  figure 
from  the  death  camps,  mythically  bound  tn 
the  resistant  patriarch,  is  a  ghostly,  ghastly 
reminder  of  the  horrors  from  which  the  ret 
ugees  are  escaping. 

There  are  three  generations  in  the  work, 
and  three  groupings  within.  !  needed  to 
reduce   it   to  a  family   equation,     explains 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Anthonisen.  born  a  Christian,  but  now  a 
man  who  regards  himself  as  a  humanist.  " 
The  piece  is  now  scaled  to  3  feet,  but  the 
sculptor  hopes  someday  to  create  it  in  mas- 
sive, 8-foot  scale.  And  the  message  is  vast 
beyond  human  dimension. 

My  feeling  is  that  these  kinds  of  respon- 
sibilities are  going  to  become  more  and  more 
frequent  *  •  '  The  Holocaust  is  now  history. 
but  It  can  be  repeated,  and  maybe  it  is  being 
repeated  in  different  forms  in  South  Africa. 
Ethiopia.  South  America. 

Anthonisen.  who  once  attended  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School  in  order  to  perfect 
his  knowlege  of  anatomy -who  learned  lo 
.see  both  sides  of  an  issue  as  the  middle 
brother  of  three,  and  has  used  that  con- 
flict resolution"  skill  in  his  art  -is  passion- 
ately concerned  with  more  than  his  sculp 
ture. 

While  that  work  has  won  him  awards 
from  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  the 
US  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Alaska 
State  Council  on  the  Arts.  and.  in  1985, 
from  the  Bucks  County  Chamber  of  Com 
merce.  Anthonisen  sees  his  role  as  an  artist 
in  this  unique  way  Im  a  keen  observer 
whose  mission  is  to  stir  up  people  and  hope- 
fully, to  give  them  vision," 

With  his  wife,  Ellen,  as  his  partner,  Anth- 
onisen   has    consistently    concentrated    on 

the  family  of  man"  as  his  artistic  inspira- 
tion. Hls  own  family,  which  includes  a  son 
and  daughter  with  defini'e  artistic  leanings, 
.shares  his  commitment  to  the  development 
of  a  major  I  set  before  you  this  day"  en- 
largement, and  Its  ultimate  placement  at 
Israel  Yad  Vashem.  the  memorial  to  the 
Holocaust  in  Jerusalem  It  is  a  project  that 
will  take  enormous  time.  ..loney  and  com- 
mittment. 

For  now.  George  Anthonisen  is  happy  to 
share  hs  labor  of  love  with  his  community. 
And  he  IS  mindful  of  the  passage  in  Dueter 
onomy  from  which  his  moving  title  comes 

1  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against 
vou  this  day.  that  I  have  set  before  you  life 
and    death,    blessing    and    curse;    therefore 
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choose  life,  that  you  and  your  descendants 

may  live," 


HONORING  THE  CREW  OF  THE 
U.S.S.    'PUEBLO" 


HON.  JIM  SUHERY 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1989 

Mr  SLATTERY  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
recognize  the  contributions  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  put- 
ting together  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
that  is  before  us  this  week, 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  legislation  in- 
cludes a  provision  for  awarding  the  Ex-POW 
Medal  to  the  crew  of  the  U,S,S,  Pueblo. 

In  1968,  the  entire  crew  of  the  Pueblo  was 
taken  pnsoner  by  North  Korea,  One  man  was 
killed  in  the  attack,  and  the  rest  were  held  for 
1 1  months  under  military  confinement  and 
subjected  to  the  physical  and  mental  tortures 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

Eighty-two  former  crewmen  of  the  USS. 
Pueblo,  including  Steven  Woelk  of  McLouth, 
KS,  were  impnsoned  in  North  Korea,  and  are 
presently  being  denied  the  Ex-POW  Medal. 

Despite  the  crew's  honorable  service  to  our 
country,  and  their  eligibility  for  full  benefits  as 
Ex-POW's,  the  Ex-POW  Medal  has  been  with- 
held by  the  Department  of  Defense  because 
the  United  States  was  not  in  open  conflict 
with  North  Korea  at  the  time  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  was  attacked. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  endorsed 
efforts  to  correct  this  oversight. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  is  considering 
this  important  legislation.  These  soldiers  have 
honored  their  country  with  distinguished  serv- 
ice It's  time  to  honor  them  with  a  medal  that 
is  unquestionably  deserved 


July  28,  1989 
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The  House  met  at  9  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Purify  our  motives,  O  gracious  God, 
and  refine  our  attitudes,  so  that  we 
truly  desire  to  serve  other  people  and 
sincerely  seek  to  ease  their  burdens. 
May  we  pursue  justice  not  so  we  will 
know  adulation  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
but  because  we  know  that  doing  the 
works  of  righteousness  brings  its  own 
reward,  for,  as  Your  Word  proclaims, 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. Amen. 


The  PSX  is  a  trade  issue,  pure  and 
simple.  The  United  States  should  be 
selling  our  genius  under  equitable 
terms.  We  have  been  promised  40  per- 
cent of  the  production.  We  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  ensure  that  we 
get  what  we've  bargained  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  was 
elected  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  He  should  do  so 
now.  He  should  sign  the  FSX  legisla- 
tion. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  armounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from   California   [Mr.   Mineta]   come 
forward   and   lead   the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MINETA  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  SIGN  FSX 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  President  to  sign  the  legislation 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  Congress  to 
restrict  and  clarify  the  FSX  agree- 
ment. 

We  have  a  history  of  trade  and  pro- 
duction agreements  with  Japan  which 
tells  us  that  without  guarantees,  the 
United  States  will  come  up  with  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

The  United  States  semiconductor  in- 
dustry was  promised  20  percent  of  the 
semiconductor  market  in  Japan,  but 
we  have  barely  been  able  to  get  10  per- 
cent. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  build- 
mg  a  $7.7-billion  airport.  How  much 
has  been  announced  for  American  in- 
dustry? A  paltry  few  thousand  dollars. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on,  from  agri- 
culture to  teleconmiimications. 


THROUGH  THE  DRUG  WAR 
MAZE  IN  28  DAYS.  DAY  9' 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  COM- 
MITTEE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  attention  today  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee- 
one  more  part  of  the  drug  war  maze- 
as  illustrated  at  my  left— in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 
What  is  the  drug  war  maze? 
It  is  where  get-tough  antidrug  legis- 
lation gets  lost  in  a  bureaucracy  where 
it  is  often  a  low  priority  item. 

It  is  where  get-tough  antidrug  legis- 
lation sits,  and  waits,  and  dies. 

It  is  where  the  Nation's  drug  czar. 
Bill  Bennett,  will  have  to  spend  well 
into  next  year  testifying,  one  commit- 
tee at  a  time,  to  as  many  as  80  congres- 
sional panels. 

It  is  where  435  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  sit  on  these  panels,  can  get 
public-relations  mileage  out  of  the  war 
on  drugs. 

It  is  where  we  badly  need  a  new  ap- 
proach. Reform.  A  single,  effective 
conmiittee  to  handle  all  antidrug  legis- 
lation. A  single,  effective  committee 
whose  focus  and  top  priority  is  to  fight 
what  Americans  rate,  along  with 
crime,  as  the  No.  1  problem  facing  this 
country.  A  single  conunittee  to  fight 
the  war  on  drugs  by  troop,  and  not  by 
choir. 


to     its    dreams    and    making    those 
dreams  become  a  reality. 

Today  it  shows  how  terribly  tar- 
nished it  has  become  under  Republi- 
can administrations.  Today  the  Com- 
mission is  meeting  to  talk  about  police 
treatment  of  people  in  Operation 
Rescue  in  cities  like  mine.  Denver.  CO. 
where  people  have  tried  to  storm 
family  planning  clinics  and  the  police 
have  passively  tried  to  turn  back  the 
people  storming  those  clinics. 

Suddenly  now  they  are  turning  on 
the  police.  They  are  really  going  just 
the  opposite  direction  of  the  way  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  gone  in 
the  past  in  that  they  are  trying  to 
narrow  people's  rights,  rather  than 
expand  them. 

This  also  violates  the  charter  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  which  says 
that  they  are  not  to  get  into  these 
kinds  of  choice  issues. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  this  body  to  say 
if  they  cannot  act  up  to  the  level  that 
they  used  to.  the  great  historical 
standards,  it  is  time  to  take  their 
money  away  and  have  them  stop  doing 
this.  They  are  rolling  back  our  rights 
every  single  day  and  people  must  be 
just  absolutely  cringing  as  they  watch 
this. 

I  salute  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards],  who 
has  written  a  letter  protesting  this, 
and  I  hope  other  Members  will  join  in 
saying  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion must  comply  with  their  charter, 
not  go  off  on  these  political  follies  and 
be  part  of  the  Atwater  swat  team. 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  CIVIL 

RIGHTS? 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
had  a  long  distinguished  history,  a 
long  and  distinguished  history  of 
opening  doors,  making  America  live  up 


CURRENT  HOUSE  RULES  ON 

INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR  STAFF 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  country  has  been  built  as  a  way  of 
life  on  incentives,  and  incentives  are 
no  more  important  than  the  payment 
of  the  American  worker,  and  yet  to  my 
surprise  this  week,  I  discovered  that  in 
an  institution  here  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  we  cannot  and  do 
not  provide  overtime,  and  now  we  have 
discovered  that  we  cannot  provide  any 
kind  of  a  merit  pay  or  bonus  for  work 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

The  rules  of  the  House  would  sug- 
gest: 

Year  end  salary  adjustments  should  be 
made  only  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  only 
when  the  services  of  the  individuals  war- 
rant. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  n  I«7  is  2K)7  p.m 
Matter  set  .n  th;sjype(ace  indicate,  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Well,  to  be  honest  with  you.  I  just 
discovered  this  week  that  for  9  years  I 
have  given  bonuses  against  the  rules 
of  the  House,  and  as  I  have  talked  to 
most  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  they.  too.  have  been  giving 
bonuses  to  their  staffs  for  legitimate 
reasons,  unknowing  that  the  House 
rules  suggested  that  was  improper 

Today,  I  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz], 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clinger].  and  others,  will  be  in- 
troducing legislation  to  correct  this 
wrong  to  return  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  little  bit  of  the 
American  way.  Let  us  give  incentives 
to  our  staffs  to  work  harder  and  to  be 
reimbursed  for  work  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 
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HUDS  MISMANAGEMENT  LEADS 
TO  EXPRESSIONS  OF  OUTRAGE 
(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  month  or  so.  this  body  has  ex- 
pressed a  justifiable  sense  of  outrage 
over  the  Supreme  Courts  ruling  in  the 
flag  desecration  case.  I  now  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  transfer- 
ring some  of  that  outrage  to  an  emi 
nently  worthy  target:  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
after  8  years  of  mismanagement. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me 
to  recall  the  exhaustive  efforts  of  my 
constituents  who  tried  to  get  an  urban 
development     action     grant     through 
HUD.  I  shared  their  perfectly  reasona- 
ble assumption  that  hard  work,  sound 
proposals,  and  a  touch  of  vision  were 
significant    elements    in    securing    a 
HUD  grant.  What  we  did  not  realize 
was  that  other  criteria  were  essential 
for  success  with  HUD  among  certain 
high  officials.  Indeed,  we  dealt  with  a 
department     where     good     proposals 
were  often  not  as  critical  as  good  con- 
nections—where well  analysed  reports 
in  support  of  grants  were  not  as  im- 
portant as  chats  with  certain  key  em- 
ployees whose  monumental   inexperi- 
ence was  only  overshadowed  by  monu- 
mental ego. 

I  am  confident  that  Secretary  Jack 
Kemp  is  taking  the  steps  to  correct  a 
long  and  paralyzing  series  of  errors. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  press  for 
an  unrelenting  search  to  see  that  all 
the  questions  in  this  miserable  affair 
are  soon  answered. 


Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Northside  Kiwanis  Club  of  Knoxville 
celebrated  its  40th  anniversary  last 
night.  This  club  is  one  of  the  finest 
civic  clubs  in  this  Nation. 

It  has  special  meaning  for  me.  be- 
cause the  Northside  Club  was  founded 
in  my  fat  her  s  law  office  some  40  years 
ago  when  he  was  a  young  lawyer  In 
Knoxville. 

This  club  sponsors  a  crippled  chil- 
dren and  handicapped  bowling  league. 

C  0910 
This  club  sponsors  five  high  school 
Key  Clubs  and  the  Circle  K  Club  at 
MaryviHe  College.  The  club  has  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund,  and  they  also  donated 
recently  $14,000  to  the  East  Tennessee 
Children's  Hospital  for  diagnostic 
equipment.  It  works  with  4-H  youth 
and  various  service  projects,  and  par- 
ticipates in  an  adoptive  school  pro- 
gram and  provides  band  instruments 
to  elementary  school  students  who 
cannot  afford  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  America's 
volunteers  is  worth  untold  billions  to 
this  Nation.  In  fact,  our  deficit  would 
be  extremely  huge  if  the  Government 
had  to  take  over  all  of  the  work  that 
the  various  volunteers  do  through 
civic  and  charitable  organizations.  We 
do  not  provide  them  with  enough  rec- 
ognition and  credit. 

I  salute  the  members  of  the  North 
Side  Kiwanis  Club  of  Knoxville,  TN, 
and  congratulate  them  on  their  40th 
anniversary. 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  obligation  to  the 
men  and  women  who  fought  in  Viet- 
nam should  extend  to  helping  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans 
who  still  need  assistance  with  read- 
justment from  their  combat  roles.  The 
Veterans  PTSD  Treatment  and  Psy- 
chological Readjustment  Act  of  1989 
would  help  us  to  meet  that  important 
responsibility. 


THE      40TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
NORTHSIDE  KIWANIS  CLUB  OF 
KNOXVILLE,  TN 
(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks. ) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  VETERANS 
PTSD  TREATMENT  AND  PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL READJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
one-half  million  veterans,  over  15  per- 
cent of  the  men  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam, are  currently  suffering  from 
posttraumatic  stress  disorder,  or 
PTSD. 

These  veterans,  who  gave  so  much  to 
our  country,  deserve  help  to  deal  with 
the  readjustment  problenu  which  still 
plague  their  lives,  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war.  Yet.  only  10  percent  of 
these  veterans  have  ever  received  any 
treatment  for  PTSD  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Yesterday  I  Introduced  legislation 
with  45  cosponsors  to  begin  to  remedy 
this  injustice.  The  Veterans  PTSD 
Treatment  and  Psychological  Read- 
justment Act  of  1989  would  expand  in- 
patient and  outpatient  treatment  fa- 
cilities for  PTSD  through  VA  hospi- 
tals and  vet  centers,  establish  stable 
funding  for  the  contract  PTSD  coun- 
seling program,  and  conduct  research 
on  treatment  modalities. 


REPEAL  SECTION  89 
(Mr.    SMITH    of    New    Hampshire 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  approved  a 
package  which,  among  other  things, 
included  an  overhaul  of  section  89  of 
the  IRS  Code.  By  now.  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  section  89;  it  is  the  section 
of  the  IRS  Code  that  imposes  compli- 
cated regulations  on  American  busi- 
nesses. These  regulations  will  cause 
many  small  businesses  to  drop  their 
benefit  plans  altogether. 

An  overhaul  or  rewrite  of  this  sec- 
tion is  unacceptable.  Currently.  315 
Members  of  the  House  have  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  634.  a  bill  that  would  repeal 
section  89.  We  did  not  sign  on  to  re- 
write or  overhaul  section  89.  we  signed 
on  to  have  the  code  repealed.  Is  it  de- 
mocracy when  72  percent  of  the  House 
caruiot  get  a  clean  vote? 

Currently,  there  is  a  discharge  peti- 
tion right  here  in  this  well.  It  needs 
218  signatures  to  assure  a  vote  on  the 
repeal  of  section  89.  I  signed  it.  and  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  634  to  do  the  same. 
American  small  businesses  need  our 
help.  By  signing  this  discharge  peti- 
tion we  can  show  them  that  our  ac- 
tions match  our  rhetoric.  Let  us  repeal 
section  89. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESSES  IN 

CHINA    FORSAKING    FREEDOM 

FOR  GREED  AND  THE  BUCK 

(Mr.    APPLEGATE    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  of  freedom  and  oppression  rages 
on  in  China.  Forty  more  people  in 
China  have  been  executed  in  the  past 
2  weeks.  What  was  their  crime?  Their 
crime  only  was  expounding  the  virtues 
of  democracy,  to  have  what  we  have 
and  what  we  take  for  granted,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  elections. 

Freedom  is  contagious.  The  Chinese 
have  been  contaminated  with  that,  but 
they  have  been  repressed  by  guns  and 
tyrants,  by  a  totalitarian  government. 
What  is  the  United  States  doing?  I 
will  tell  the  Members  what  they  are 
doing.  American  businesses  are  quickly 
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moving  back  into  China,  because 
China  has  assured  them  that  every- 
thing is  normal.  If  that  is  normal,  the 
Chinese  are  in  for  a  long  haul. 

Business  is  forsaking  freedom  in  the 
world  for  greed  and  the  buck,  and  I 
say  to  American  business,  "Come  back 
to  the  United  States  and  give  your 
jobs  where  they  belong,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people." 
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THE  STEEL  TRADE 
UBERALIZATION  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  applaud 
the  President  for  his  firm  action  taken 
to  protect  and  augment  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  this  Nation.  Announced  on 
the  25th  of  this  month,  the  Bush  pro- 
posal is  a  good  plan  for  augmenting 
our  Nation  s  industrial  strength. 

The  Bush  program,  titled  "The  Steel 
Trade  Liberalization  Program"  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  three  goals. 

First,  an  orderly  transition  to  open 
markets; 

Second,  continued  modernization 
and  adjustment  of  the  U.S.  steel  indus- 
try; 

Third,  negotiation  of  an  internation- 
al consensus  to  restore  fair  and  open 
steel  trade. 

The  Members  of  the  Congress  know 
that  I  support  a  free  market  for  steel. 
However,  our  trade  with  other  nations 
must  be  conducted  on  an  equal  level.  I 
believe  that  we  must  have  an  orderly 
phase  out  of  the  steel  VRA's,  which 
have  limited  import  competition  since 
1984,  and  a  return  to  market  driven 
trade.  But  this  can  only  occur  with  the 
complete  removal  of  the  extensive 
trade  distorting  subsidies  and  trade 
barriers  which  have  characterized  the 
global  steel  sector. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  governments 
continue  to  use  trade  practices  which 
threaten  and  undermine  the  U.S.  steel 
industry.  Just  since  1981.  other  gov- 
ernments have  provided  more  than 
»60  billion  in  subsidies  and  other  fi- 
nancial supports  to  their  steel  produc- 
ers. These  subsidies  have  led  to  struc- 
tural overcapacity  and  painful  adjust- 
ment worldwide.  Furthermore,  foreign 
nations  continue  to  levy  unfair  tariff 
barriers  on  outside  producers.  The  cur- 
rent average  worldwide  tariff  on  steel 
products  is  10  percent  compared  to  the 
United  States  average  of  4.9  percent. 
Some  foreign  tariffs  are  as  high  as  50 
percent.  Their  Import  quotas,  import 
licensing,  and  minimum  Import  prices 
also  hurt  our  U.S.  steel  industry. 

This  must  be  stopped.  I  applaud  the 
President  for  starting  the  process. 


THE  PRIDE  OP  OUR  ANCESTORS 
IN  OUR  FLAG 
(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
permits  flag  burning  as  a  protected  ex- 
pression was  one  that  has  caused 
much  concern.  Regardless  of  that  deci- 
sion, no  one  can  Ignore  the  over- 
whelming pride  that  our  ancestors  felt 
when  they  traveled  far  to  reach  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  and  saw 
this  Nation  for  the  first  time.  The  flag 
holds  a  special  place  In  their  lives.  I 
have  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lyiui  Boykin 
Lazich  that  expresses  so  well  what  the 
American  flag  means  to  many,  and  I 
wish  to  share  it  with  the  Members  by 
submitting  It  for  the  Record. 

Dear  Rosm  akd  Amy:  I  didn't  even  bother 
getting  a  thank-you  card  because  I  knew 
that  I  would  never  be  able  to  say  all  that  I 
need  to  in  such  a  smaU  place.  I  wanted  to 
thank  you  so  very  much  for  the  American 
flag  that  you  sent  in  celebration  of  our  son 
Stephen's  birth. 

It  arrived  Just  before  the  fourth  of  July. 
This  Is  a  special  time  of  the  year  for  the 
Lazich  famUy.  Stephen  Is  named  after  his  92 
year-old  Oreat-Grandfather  Stephen  Ste- 
phanovltch  Lazich.  Poppy,  as  we  call  him,  is 
a  truly  wonderful  person  and  Is  the  most  pa- 
triotic man  that  I  know  of.  He  came  to 
America,  when  he  was  seventeen,  from 
Yugoslavia.  Many  times  he  has  told  us  the 
story  of  the  trip  over  and  his  first  sight  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  It  truly  makes  you 
proud  to  be  an  American.  Every  fourth  of 
July  Poppy  takes  his  flag,  that  he  bought 
years  ago,  out  and  he  mounts  it  on  hU 
porch.  He  still  believes  that  the  flag  is  a 
cherished  item  and  Its  with  great  pride  that 
he  flies  his. 

Stephen  is  his  first  Great  Grandson.  He 
win  carry  on  the  Lazich  name  and  we  will 
teach  him  to  respect  his  flag  and  country  as 
much  as  Poppy  does. 

We  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  the  gift. 
Just  know  that  it  does  mean  more  to  this 
family  than  you  could  ever  imagine. 

Lynh  Boykin  Lazich. 
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all  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  we 
must  make  the  use  of  TED's  a  require- 
ment up  imtil  the  time  that  any  other 
technology  may  be  a  suitable  substi- 
tute. 

The  argument  has  gone  on  for  years 
about  TED'S.  However,  after  thought- 
ful debate  and  many  scientific  studies, 
the  Congress  concluded  that  the  stud- 
ies conducted  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  and  other  State  and 
Federal  agencies  were  accurate.  The 
use  of  TED'S  would  not  diminish  the 
catch  of  shrimp  fishermen,  and  their 
use  could  clearly  save  the  lives  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  endangered  and 
threatened  sea  turtles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  puzzled  as  to  why 
a  decision  was  made  to  postpone  the 
required  use  of  TED's  after  years  of 
such  studies  made  by  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  due  to  these  Il- 
legal actions  on  the  part  of  a  small 
group  of  fishermen. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  expressing  their  outrage  at  this 
action  and  to  urge  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  reverse  their  decision 
and  to  base  their  actions  on  laws,  on 
the  facts,  and  not  on  pure  emotion. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  respect 
the  survival  of  other  creatures  and  to 
respect  our  laws. 


SUSPENSION     OF    REGULATIONS 
APPLYING      TO      TURTLE      EX- 
CLUDER DEVICES  OPPOSED 
(Ms.   SCHNEIDER   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  outrage  over 
the  suspension  of  regulations  concern- 
ing the  use  of  turtle  excluder  devices 
by  shrimp  fishermen  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Two  years  ago  this  body  had  a  long 
and  open  debate  concerning  the  use  of 
TED'S,  and  we  overwhelmingly  man- 
dated their  use.  The  decision  was  not  a 
hasty  nor  an  arbitrary  one. 

Every  year  an  estimated  11,000  en- 
dangered and  threatened  sea  turtles 
drown  in  the  nets  of  shrimp  fisher- 
men. If  we  are  to  give  any  credence  at 
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VETO    OF   S&L    BILL    WOULD    BE 

DISSERVICE       TO        CONGRESS 

AND  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.    SCHUMER    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
finished  work  on  the  S&L  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  that  we  can  be  proud  of.  It  is  a 
good  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  shows  Con- 
gress at  its  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  bill  we  did  many 
things  that  needed  to  be  done.  In  this 
bill  we  told  the  thrift  owners  that 
they  from  now  on  must  put  their 
money  up  front  instead  of  risking  de- 
positors' money.  It  is  a  bUl  in  which 
we  said  those  rogues  who  looted 
thrifts  will  go  to  jail  and  go  to  jail  for 
a  long,  long  time.  It  is  a  bill  that  insu- 
lates the  new  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
from  the  political  process,  and,  flnaUy, 
it  is  a  biU  that  takes  the  money  and 
spends  It  on  budget. 

I  would  simply  like  to  address  the 
last  issue  for  one  moment.  On  budget 
is  cheaper.  It  will  save  the  American 
people  between  $5  billion  and  $20  bU- 
llon.  On  budget  is  more  honest.  It 
states  what  our  real  deficit  Is.  because 
imder  any  plan,  we  are  going  to  be 
borrowing  $50  billion,  and  on  budget  is 
more  satisfactory  to  the  markets. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  President. 
"This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  important  to 
America.  Do  not  wave  a  veto  threat 
over   the   on-budget    issue.    We    have 
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brought  you  a  bill  that  meets  most  of 
your  specifications,  and  to  veto  it  on 
this  particular  ground  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people." 
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FACTFINDING  MISSION  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.     DREIER     of    California.     Mr 
Speaker.  I  agree  with  my  friend  from 
New  York  that  the  product  of  the  con 
ference  was  in  large  part  a  good  one. 
but  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  con 
cerned  about  the  on-budget  provision 
for  one  simple  reason,  and  that  is  it 
begins  to  set  a  horrible  precedent  by 
waiving  Gramm-Rudman  and  creates 
an  opportunity  for  this  House  to  do  it 
once  again  in  the  future. 

But  that  is  not  the  reason  I  took  the 
well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  that  just  to 
follow  up  on  the  very  eloquent  re 
marks  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  a  group  of 
us  are  going  to  be  traveling  this  after 
noon  to  Central  America  where  we  will 
be  visiting  Guatemala,  El  Salvador. 
and  Nicaragua.  I  can  assure  our  col- 
leagues that  we  will  be  looking  into 
criticisms  from  both  the  left  and  the 
right  in  El  Salvador,  concerns  in  Gua- 
temala, and  as  we  enter  Nicaragua  we 
hope  very  much  that  we  will  be  able  to 
play  a  role  in  encouraging  the  su- 
preme electoral  council  to  move 
toward  a  fair  election  as  we  look 
toward  what  will  certainly  be  a  very 
important  date,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  is 
February  25  of  next  year  when  we 
want  the  people  of  Nicaragua  to  have 
what  they  were  promised  back  10 
years  ago  this  month. 


hire  a  lot  of  new  IRS  agents  and  go 
out  and  collect  all  of  that  tax. 

George  Bush  said  let  us  keep  the 
IRS  agents  out  of  our  kitchens. 

Today,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the 
Treasury-Postal  Service  appropriation 
bill  there  are  1.400  new  agents  posi- 
tions. I  do  not  have  the  power  to  cut, 
but  I  have  an  amendment  to  cut  100  of 
them,  which  is  in  line  with  President 
Bush's  target. 

Let  us  send  some  shots  over  the  IRS' 
bow  to  stop  the  abuses  of  the  IRS. 
Give  me  some  help  on  my  amendment. 


SHAMEFUL     REFUSAL     OF     COM 
MERCE         SECRETARY         MOS- 
BACHER    TO    ENFORCE    ENDAN- 
GERED SPECIES  ACT 
( Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
what  another  Florida  newspaper,  the 
Florida  Tribune,  has  to  say  about  our 
gutless  Secretary  of  Commerce- 
Surrendering  lo  shrimper's  pirate  like  lac 
tics.  US   Commerce  Secretary  Robert  Mos 
bacher    suspended     the     requirement     that 
shrimper  .s  use  devices  to  end  the  slaughter 
of  turtles    By  yielding  to  lawbreakers.  Mos 
bacher  makes  a  farce  of  Federal  law.  *  *  * 
Last   weekend,   rogue  shrimpers   flew  skull 
and  cross  bones  flags  as  they  staged  a  block^ 
age  at  ports  in  Texas  and  Ixiuisiana  *  * 
The  intimidation  worked.  *  *  *  Shrimpers 
say  they  don't  kill  many  turtles  but  studies' 
show  nets  kill  at  least  11.000  turtles  a  year 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mosbacher  s  refusal  to 
enforce  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  is 
a  disgrace  to  President  Bush— all  the 
drowned    turtles,    that    will    now    be 
washing  ashore.  Mosbacher  and  Mos- 
bacher alone,  will  have  caused  to  be 
killed.    Shame    on    you    Robert    Mos- 
bacher, shame  on  you. 


kidnaper.  Abd  Al-Karim  Ubaud.  and 
he  is  now  held  in  custody  in  either 
Lebanon  or  on  Israeli  soil. 

Why  did  we  not  do  that?  I  thank  the 
small  nation  of  Israel  for  their  decisive 
action. 

A.P.  correspondent.  Terry  Anderson, 
has  been  a  prisoner  for  4'^  years.  So 
has  Thomas  Sutherland,  who  went 
over  there  to  teach  them  farming.  We 
now  have  9  Americans  held  in  captiv- 
ity in  Lebanon.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem in  4  years— a  longer  period  than  it 
took  us  to  wipe  out  Adolf  Hitler  and 
fascism  in  Europe.  That  took  3  years,  5 
months  and  1  day.  Now  we  have  Amer- 
icans held  captive  for  4'^  years. 
Thomas  Sutherland  has  been  a  hos- 
tage since  June  9  of  4  years  ago,  taken 
3  months  after  Terry  Anderson.  This 
hostage  situation  is  an  absolute  dis- 
grace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tip  my  hat  to  the  Is- 
raelis for  taking  direct  action  and  kid- 
naping the  kidnaper.  Maybe  now  Colo- 
nel Higgins  will  be  reunited  with  his 
family. 


STOP  ABUSES  OF  THE  IRS 
(Mr.    TRAPICANT    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Members  of  the 
minority  side  are  going  to  Central 
America.  I  do  not  mean  this  facetious- 
ly. I  would  like  to  see  them  visit  Cleve- 
land and  the  Bronx  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1984,  Presidential 
candidate  Walter  Mondale  said,  -I  am 
going  to  raise  your  taxes.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  Ronald 
Reagan  will  too."  That  was  the  dumb- 
est thing  I  ever  heard.  Ronald  Reagan 
had  a  press  conference  and  said, 
■Speak  for  yourself.  Walter.  "  and  the 
election  was  over. 

In  1988  Mike  Dukakis  did  something. 
In  try  opinion,  even  a  little  dumber 
He  said  he  was  going  to.   if  elected. 


APPLAUDING  ISRAEL'S 

KIDNAPING  OF  THE  KIDNAPER 

(Mr.   DORNAN  of  California  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  year.  5  months  and  11  days 
ago  U.S.  Marine  officer  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Higgins,  serving  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  wearing  the 
blue  beret  of  the  United  Nations' 
peacekeeping  force,  was  kidnaped  by  a 
heretofore  unknown  group  called  the 
Organization  of  the  Oppressed  Peo- 
ples on  Earth.  Again  that  is  1  year.  5 
months  and  11  days  ago,  today. 

In  1988  all  of  those  young  men.  en- 
listed and  officers  who  wore  that  blue 
beret  were  given  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Peace,  which  means  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Higgins  is  a  Nobel  laureate, 
and  yet  he  has  been  in  captivity  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

The  Israelis  this  morning  went  in 
and  kidnaped  the  man  identified  as  his 
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THE  PHOENIX  AND  THE 
FIGHTER  JET 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Japanese  Phoenix  is  a  term  that  has 
been  so  aptly  coined  by  author  Karel 
van  Wolferen. 

The  legend  of  the  Phoenix  is  quite 
interesting— the  bird  lived  for  500 
years,  burned  itself  to  ashes,  and  rose 
alive  from  the  ashes  to  live  another 
long  life. 

Just  as  the  Phoenix  survived  burn- 
ing alive,  so  too  has  the  Japanese  air-  , 
plane  industry  survived  to  live  yet  an- 
other life.  And,  in  this  incarnation,  the 
Japanese  Phoenix  is  slowly,  and  ef- 
fortlessly, circling  the  United  SUtes  \ 
defense  industrial  base. 

What  makes  this  legend  so  incredi- 
ble is  that  the  brain  (or  the  avionic 
computer  codes),  the  plumage  (or  com- 
posite exteriors),  and  the  skeleton  (the 
airframe  structure)  will  be  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

But  this  modem-day  legend  of  the 
Phoenix  is  not  myth;  it  is  real.  It  ifi 
part  of  a  continuing  pattern  of  tech- 
nology transfer  abroad  and  serves  only 
a  narrow  interest. 

The  Phoenix  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fly  unfettered— restrictions  must  be 
placed  on  the  deal— or  we  will  wake  to 
find  that  we  have  financed  the  sunset 
of  the  American  aerospace  industry. 


DISMAY  AT  OUTCOME  OP  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  dismay  at  the  out- 
come of  H.R.  2461,  the  Defense  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1990,  which 
passed  last  night.  While  I  am  gratified 
by  the  passage  of  my  two  amend- 
ments—one requiring  public  disclosure 
on  our  Biological  Reserach  Program, 
the  other  deleting  funding  for  chemi- 
cal weapons— I  am  deeply  troubled  by 
the  deletion  of  funding  for  the  Midg- 
etman  missile. 

I  think  it  was  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  B-2  and  MX  were  held  down 
to  a  reasonable  funding  level,  particu- 
larly during  this  period  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity and  flat  defense  budgets.  How- 
ever, the  Midgetman  is  an  extremely 
important  weapons  system,  vital  to 
our  deterrent  credibility  and  our  stra- 
tegic arms  control  negotiations.  I  don't 
believe  the  decision  last  night  to  elimi- 
nate the  Midgetman  entirely  from  the 
Defense  authorization  reflects  the 
true  and  thoughtful  sentiments  of  this 
body.  It  was  eliminated  in  back-door 
fashion,  and  I  hope  it  is  restored  to  a 
resisonable  level  at  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  clarify  for  the 
record  my  vote  on  SDI  last  Tuesday. 
As  you  recall,  the  amendments  were 
considered  under  a  King  of  the  Hill 
procedure.  The  Delliuns-Boxer  amend- 
ment limiting  funding  to  $1.3  billion 
was  considered  first,  then  the  Bennett 
amendment  which  reduced  spending 
on  SDI  to  $3.1  billion.  My  first  vote 
for  the  Dellums-Boxer  amendment 
was  cast  by  mistake,  and  was  not  as  I 
had  intended.  My  past  voting  record 
and  public  statements  clearly  indicate 
my  support  for  the  $3-$3V4  billion 
level. 
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and  fine  contributions  to  agriculture.  I 
invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  very  fine  tribute. 


VIRGINIA  SMITH  ANIMAL 

HEALTH     RESEARCH     LABORA- 
TORY 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bUl  to  designate 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Animal  Health  Research  Building  in 
Clay  Center,  NE,  as  the  Virginia 
Smith  Animal  Health  Research  Labo- 
ratory. 

My  colleagues,  we  all  know  that  Vir- 
ginia Smith  serves  on  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  But 
I  want  to  underscore  the  following: 
Every  Member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  cosponsored  this 
bill  In  honor  of  Mrs.  Smith's  many 
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TREASURY,      POSTAL      SERVICE 
AND    GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1990 
Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 214  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  214 
Resolved,  That  all  points  of  order  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
302(f)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  as. 
amended  (Public  Law  93-344,  as  amended  by 
Public    Law    99-177)    are    hereby    waived 
against  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2989) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  Agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,   1990,  and  for 
other  purposes.  During  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  all  points  of  order  against  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived:  lieginning  on 
page  7,  line  1  through  page  9,  line  9;  begin- 
ning on  page  10,  lines  1  through  8;  begin- 
ning on  page  16,  line  24  through  page  17. 
line    7;    beginning    on    page    25,    lines    10 
through  14;  beginning  on  page  27,  lines  11 
through  12;  t>eginning  on  page  27.  lines  21 
through  25;  beginning  with  'Provided  fur- 
ther" on  page  39,  line  18  through  page  40, 
line   16;   beginning   with   page   45,   lines   3 
through  14;  beginning  on  page  46,  lines  5 
through  19;  beginning  on  page  64,  lines  10 
through  14;  beginning  on  page  79,  line  5 
through  page  81,  line  11;  and  all  points  of 
order  against   the   following   provision   for 
failure  to  comply  with   the  provisions  of 
clause  5(b)  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived: 
beginning  on  page  65,  lines  3  through  5.  In 
any  case  where  this  resolution  waives  points 
of  order  against  only  a  portion  of  a  para- 
graph, a  point  of  order  against  any  other 
provisions  in  such  paragraph  may  be  made 
only  against  such  provision  and  not  against 
the  entire  paragraph. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tallon).  The  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Slaughter]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  customary  30 
minutes,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QuiLLEN],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  214  is  the 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  2989,  the  bUl  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

Since  general  appropriations  biU  are 
privileged,  the  rule  does  not  provide 
any   special    procedure    for   consider- 
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ation  of  the  bill.  The  rule  also  does  not 
contain  any  provisions  relating  to  the 
time  for  general  debate.  Customarily, 
general  debate  will  be  limited  by  a 
unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
floor  manager  when  the  bill  is  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  be  open  to 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
and  any  amendment  which  does  not 
violate  the  rules  of  the  House  will  be 
in  order. 

House  Resolution  214  waives  clause 
2  of  rule  21,  which  prohibits  luiauthor- 
ized  appropriations  or  legislative  provi- 
sions in  general  appropriations  bills, 
against  specified  provisions  in  the  bill. 
The  exact  provisions  of  H.R.  2989  for 
which  these  waivers  are  provided  are 
detailed  in  the  rule  by  reference  to 
page  and  line  in  the  appropriations 
bill. 

The  rule  waives  section  302(f)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits consideration  of  measures  which 
would  provide  new  entitlement  au- 
thority in  excess  of  a  committee's 
302(b)  allocation  of  such  authority. 
Section  620  of  H.R.  2989  provides  for  a 
pay  raise  of  3.6  percent  for  most  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees.  While  without 
a  waiver  the  bill  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  under  section  302(f)  of 
the  Budget  Act,  the  pay  rate  increase 
is  consistent  with  the  assumptions  in 
the  current  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  Therefore,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  a  majority  of  its  members  have  in- 
dicated that  they  have  no  objection  to 
the  rule's  section  302(f)  waiver. 

In  addition,  the  rule  waives  clause 
5(b)  of  rule  21  against  a  specified  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  dealing  with  imple- 
mentation of  section  89  provisions. 
When  granting  this  waiver  of  clause 
5(b),  rule  21,  Chairman  Moaklet 
made  this  statement: 

The  Chair  wishes  to  reaffirm  the  position 
of  the  Committee  concerning  waivers  of 
clause  5(b)  of  rule  21.  Clause  5(b)  prohibits 
revenue  provisions  in  a  bill  not  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  is 
only  with  great  reluctance  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  Committee  decided  to  grant  a 
waiver.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Committee 
has  not  granted  clause  5(b)  waivers  and  our 
action  today  does  not  in  any  way  indicate  a 
change  in  our  position.  While  the  Commit- 
tee reserves  its  right  to  judge  each  situation 
in  its  own  light,  I  can  say  the  committee  will 
continue  to  be  very  reluctant  to  grant  such 
waivers. 

Finally,  this  resolution  provides  that 
in  any  instance  where  this  resolution 
waives  points  of  order  against  only  a 
portion  of  a  paragraph,  a  point  of 
order  against  any  other  provision  in 
such  paragraph  may  be  made  only 
against  such  provision,  sjid  not  against 
the  entire  paragraph. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2989  appropriates 
$18.2  billion  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
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and  certain  Independent  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration. 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  which 
prohibits  enforcement  during  fiscal 
year  1990  of  portions  of  the  1986  tax 
reform  law  generally  known  as  section 
89.  Section  89  was  a  well-intended 
effort  to  extend  health  care  coverage 
to  the  37  million  Americans  who  do 
not  have  health  care  coverage.  But  it 
has  proven  to  be  extremely  cumber- 
some to  implement,  particularly  for 
small  businesses  which  do  not  have 
the  accounting  resources  that  larger 
firms  do.  Including  this  prohibition  In 
the  Treasury-Postal  appropriations 
measure  will  postpone  implementation 
of  section  89  and  give  Congress 
enough  time  to  find  a  better  solution 
to  the  vexing  problem  of  uninsured 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roybal],  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen], 
for  their  leadership  and  hard  work  in 
putting  together  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  214  so  that  we  can  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
commending  the  subcorrunittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roybal)  and  the  subcommittee 
ranking  Republican,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen]  for 
their  fine  work  on  this  bill.  In  the  sub- 
committee they  had  to  deal  with  some 
very  contenious  issues.  They  did  a 
masterful  job  in  working  out  a  solu- 
tion to  most  of  those  problems  before 
they  came  to  the  floor. 

There  was  one  item  added  in  the  full 
committee  which  generated  substan- 
tial Interest  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
That  was  a  provision  to  prevent  the 
implementation  of  what  has  t)ecome 
known  as  section  89.  Section  89  as  cur- 
rently drafted  promises  to  work  a 
major  hardship  on  our  small  business- 
men and  their  employees.  Many  of 
them  may  cancel  their  health  insur- 
ance plans  for  employees,  rather  than 
go  through  all  the  redtape  in  section 
89.  I  not  only  support  his  concept  but 
I  would  also  support  the  concept  of  an 
actual  repeal  of  section  89. 

If  it  had  been  necessary,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  In  the  Rules  Committee 
an  amendment  to  the  rule  to  protect 
the  section  89  provision  from  a  point 
of  order.  However,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee majority  ultimately  decided  to  in- 
clude protection  for  the  provision  in 
their  proposed  rule,  even  though  it 
had  not  been  requested  by  the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations.  As  a  result. 
I  never  had  to  offer  my  amendment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  this  bill  fall  within  the  amount 
allocated  under  the  budget  resolution. 

However,  for  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  about  waivers  of  the  Budget 
Act.  I  should  note  that  at  least  a  tech- 
nical waiver  is  included  in  this  rule. 
The  bill  includes  a  3.6-percent  pay 
raise  which  is  technically  an  entitle- 
ment. Since  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee did  not  receive  any  new  entitle- 
ment authority  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
the  waiver  was  included  in  the  rule. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee wrote  a  letter  noting  that  the 
pay  rate  increase  provided  in  the  bill  is 
consistent  with  the  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion assumed  a  pay  raise  of  3.6  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GekasI. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

This  a  good  day  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Q.S.  Congress  because  we  are  now 
poised  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  eventual 
elimination  of  section  89  from  the  face 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  pro- 
pounded in  1986. 

This  odious  section,  section  89,  has 
caused  so  much  trouble  with  our  small 
and  large  businessmen,  not  to  mention 
the  working  people  themselves  who 
are  threatened  to  lose  health  benefits 
because  of  the  provisions  of  section  89. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
through  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  were  able  to  insert 
into  this  rule  and  into  their  bill,  and 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  a  measure  by  which 
we  could  halt  in  its  tracits  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  89. 

This  makes  it  an  excellent  day  to  be 
here  in  Washington.  DC.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeLay]  for  bringing  it  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen).  who 
was  ready  to  help  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  make  sure  this  provision 
would  stay  in  place,  and  to  the  others 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  both 
sides  who  have  crafted  such  a  rule 
that  will  let  Members  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  Treasury  appropriations  while 
simultaneously  saying  to  the  business 
world,  to  our  free  enterprise  system,  to 
our  working  people,  that  we  are  going 
to  remove  that  noose  around  your 
necks  known  as  section  89. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of   the   Budget  Committee,   the 


gentleman   from   California   [Mr.   Pa- 
netta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  discuss  the  relation  of  H.R.  2989  to 
the  1990  budget  resolution  and  to  clar- 
ify one  technical  budget  point  raised 
by  the  bill. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  provided 
a  "Dear  Colleague"  to  all  Members  on 
this  appropriations  bill.  There  is  one 
Budget  Act  waiver  required  under  sec- 
tion 302(f)  because,  in  providing  for  a 
3.6-percent  pay  raise  for  Federal  civil- 
ian employees  on  January  1,  1990.  the 
bill  creates  new  entitlement  authority 
[NEA],  and  new  entitlement  authority 
was  not  allocated  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  1990.  However, 
the  1990  budget  resolution  does 
assimie  such  a  3.6-percent  pay  raise  ef- 
fective on  January  1.  1990.  Therefore, 
the  Budget  Committee  has  no  objec- 
tion to  a  technical  waiver  of  section 
302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act  because  this 
pay  raise  is  consistent  with  the  budget 
resolution  and  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement  assumptions. 

In  total,  this  biU  provides  $9,391  mil- 
lion of  discretionary  budget  authority 
and  $9,350  million  of  discretionary 
outlays.  These  amounts  are.  respec- 
tively, $19  million  below  the  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  and  equal  to 
the  discretionary  outlays  included  in 
the  section  302  subdivision  assigned  to 
this  subcommittee.  Consequently,  the 
spending  provided  by  this  bill  is  con- 
sistent with  both  the  1990  budget  reso- 
lution and  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement  worked  out  with  the  admin- 
istration. 

This  subcommittee  has  done  a  good 
job  in  meeting  the  spending  targets  es- 
tablished under  the  budget  resolution. 
We  congratulate  Chairman  Roybal 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  we  are  pleased  to  bring 
this  information  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members. 

There  is  one  technical  budget  point  I 
wish  to  clarify  in  order  to  avoid  a  po- 
tential budget  problem  with  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  bill  later  in  the 
session. 

The  bipartisan  budget  agreement 
scorekeeping  guidelines,  which  con- 
form to  Gramm-Rudman  scorekeeping 
rules,  indicate  that  appropriations 
bills  or  reports  should  contain  lan- 
guage specifying  whether  funds  to 
cover  pay  raises  are  either  provided 
for  or  absorbed  within  the  amounts  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  or  remain  to  be 
funded.  Such  language  was  contained 
in  the  conference  reports  or  the  texts 
of  all  1989  appropriations  laws.  Under 
the  guidelines,  if  such  language  Is  not 
included  in  an  appropriations  bill  or 
report  and  a  part  or  all  of  the  pay 
raise  remains  to  be  provided,  a  score- 
keeping  adjustment  is  to  be  made  con- 
sistent with  the  Gramm-Rudman  base- 
Ime  estimating  rule  for  pay  raises. 
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Neither  H.R.  2989  nor  the  accompa- 
nying report  includes  such  language 
on  pay  raise  costs.  The  scorekeeping 
adjustment  for  this  bill  would  increase 
discretionary  budget  authority  by  $84 
million  and  discretionary  outlays  by 
$70  million.  We  are  informed,  howev- 
er, that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
intends  to  include  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage on  pay  raise  costs  in  the  confer- 
ence version  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude my  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  and 
the  budget  summary  and  factsheet.  as 
follows: 

CoiaUTTEE  OB  Tin  BOSGET. 

Washington,  DC,  July  27,  1989. 

Dear  Colukagdk  Attached  is  a  fact  sheet 
on  H.R.  2989.  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriations  bill  for 
Fiscal  Year  1990.  This  biU  is  scheduled  for 
floor  consideration  on  Friday.  July  28,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  adopted. 

This  is  the  sixth  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  is  $19  million  below  the 
discretionary  budget  authority  and  equal  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  302(b)  subdi- 
vision outlays  for  this  subcommittee.  There- 
fore. It  is  consistent  with  the  1990  Budget 
Resolution  and  the  Bipartisan  Budget 
Agreement. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Leon  E.  Paketta. 

ChairmarL 

[Facteheet] 
H.R.  2989.  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General     Government     Appropriations 
Bill.  Fiscal  Yeah  1990  (H.  Kept.  101-170) 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported the  Treasury.   Postal  Service,   and 
Cieneral  Government  Appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1990  on  Tuesday.  July  25,  1989. 
This  bill  is  scheduled  for  floor  action  on 
Friday.   July   28.   subject  to   a  rule  being 
adopted. 

Comparison  to  the  302(b)  Sitbditision 
The  bill  provides  $9,391  million  of  discre- 
tionary budget  authority.  $19  million  less 
than  the  appropriations  subdivision  for  this 
subcommittee.  The  Budget  Act  provides  a 
point  of  order  If  the  target  for  discretionary 
budget  authority  Is  breached.  Since  It  is  not. 
there  is  no  such  point  of  order  against  this 
bill.  The  bill  is  equal  to  the  subdivision  for 
estimated  discretionary  outlays.  A  detailed 
comparison  of  the  bill  to  the  spending  and 
credit  subdivisions  follows:  > 
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COMPARISOH  TO  SPENDING  ALLOCATION 
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Comparison  to  Credit  Allocation 
There  are  no  direct  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
programs  In  this  bill.  Therefore.  Appropria- 
tions Committee  302(b)  subdivision  for  new 
credit  authority,  new  direct  loans  and  new 
loan  guarantees,  for  this  subcommittee  Is 
zero. 

Pursuant  to  Section  302(b)  of  the  1974 
Budget  Act  as  amended  by  P.L  99-177 
(Oramm-Rudman-Hollings).  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  are  required  to  subdivide 
the  spending  authority  and  credit  authority 
allocated  to  them  in  the  Budget  Resolution 
for  Fiscal  Year  1990  (shown  in  H.  Rept.  101- 
50).  The  Appropriations  Committee  report- 
ed Its  302(b)  subdivisions  on  June  21,  1989 
(H.  Rept.  101-97).  These  subdivisions  are 
the  official  scorekeeping  targete  for  appro- 
priations subcommittees. 

The  following  are  the  major  program 
highlights  for  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  Appropriations 
BiU  for  FY  1990,  as  reported: 
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Section  530  would  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  Treasury  funds  for  the 
implementation  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code  section  89.  The  puri>o8e  of  sec- 
tion 89  is  to  eliminate  so-called  bene- 
fits discrimination.  Section  89  is  a  so- 
lution in  search  of  an  undocumented 
problem.  Section  89  is  complex,  con- 
fusing, and  costly.  Elmployers  have  to 
gather  data  and  test  their  plans.  They 
have  a  qualification  test,  three  eligibil- 
ity tests,  and  a  benefits  test.  Or  If 
they  are  lucky  an  alternative  test. 

Treasury  estimates  it  will  cost  em- 
ployers 9  million  man-hours  to 
comply.  A  recent  study  has  estimated 
the  total  compliance  cost  for  employ- 
ers at  over  $4  billion  in  1990,  adding  $4 
billion  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  conse- 
quently reducing  the  level  of  employ- 
ment by  89,000  Jobs.  Now  you  know 
what  the  89  stands  for.  Increased  pro- 
duction costs  wlU  result  In  a  loss  of 
$2.6  billion  In  gross  national  product. 
The  result  of  implementation  in  1990 
a  net  loss  of  $800  million  in  tax  reve- 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 

from      Illinois      [Mrs. 
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W  ratoes  are  either  provided  or  alMoitied  within 
the  levels  appropriated  In  the  bill,  or  ranaln  to  be 
provided.  If  such  languace  Is  not  csntalned  in  the 
nil  or  report  and  a  portion  or  all  of  the  pay  re- 
mains to  be  provided,  a  soorekeepinc  a<UiMtment 
«U1  be  made  consistent  with  the  QRH  rule  for  pay 
r*lMs."  Neither  this  biU  nor  the  «iv~«,»^ytw^ 
report  contain  such  laniuace  on  pay  raise  coats. 
The  scorekeepinc  adjustment  for  this  Mil  would  In- 
crease the  discretionary  budcet  authority  total  by 
U4  million  and  outlays  total  by  (70  mlllloo.  Howev- 
er, the  Appropriations  Committee  has  IndiaUed 
that  It  U  their  Intent  to  add  the  appropriate  lan- 
nwce  on  pay  raise  cost  at  the  conference  state 


gentlewoman 
Martin]. 

Mrs.  BCARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CoifTE.] 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  thia  rule  and  commend  the 
Rules  Committee  for  the  waiver.  Their 
bold  action  affords  this  Ixxly  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  out  publicly  about 
section  530  of  H.R.  2989,  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment Appropriations  Act  of  fiscal  year 
1990. 


nues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  this  provision 
section  89  rules  wUl  come  into  effect 
October  1,  1989.  Employers  in  my  dis- 
trict are  hopping  mad.  They  want 
total  repeal.  I  want  total  repeal.  That 
is  why  I  am  the  first  cosponsor  with 
John  LaPalce  of  legislation  designed 
to  do  Just  that.  Over  300  of  us  have 
signed  onto  the  bill.  Now.  thanks  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  we  have  a 
chance  to  act. 

Section  530  is  not  a  permanent  fix. 
To  do  that  we  need  to  repeal  section 
89.  Then  we  need  to  apply  the  Regula- 
tory PlexibUlty  Act  to  the  IRS.  And 
we  need  to  contain  rising  health  and 
insurance  costs.  It's  a  long  haul,  but  a 
march  of  1,000  miles  begins  with  the 
first  step.  Supporting  the  rule  is  that 
first  step.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  on  this  march  for  America's 
employers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  Rules  again,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Roybal.  and  Joe 
Skeen,  who  did  a  wonderful  Job  in 
bringing  this  bill  under  302(b)  alloca- 
tion. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trajicant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
starting  out,  I  just  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  DbLay],  who  have  been 
working  on  section  89,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cohtb],  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi*  [Mr. 
LaPalce].  They  have  all  worked  hard 
on  section  89.  It  looked  like  they  were 
not  going  to  get  a  chance.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
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giving  them  that  chance.  They  worked 
hard,  and  they  deserved  it.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  as 
they  have  on  many  occasions. 

I  have  an  amendment  today  that 
will  be  opposed  by  the  committee,  and 
by  a  chairman  that  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for.  I  will  never  forget  because 
he  helped  me  at  a  time  in  my  area 
where  no  one  else  would.  As  the  gen 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roybal] 
and  his  staff  assistant.  Tex  Gunnels. 
are  here,  and  they  are  some  of  the 
finest  people  we  have  in  Washington. 

However,  this  bill  contains  1.399  new 
IRS  agents.  I  am  speaking  briefly, 
again,  because  I  want  Members  to 
know  that  if  I  could  cut  it  further.  I 
would.  Not  because  I  do  not  think  that 
we  need  the  revenue,  but  the  abuses  in 
the  IRS  are  now  legendary.  Congress, 
for  some  reason,  just  continues  to  go 
forward,  and  now  we  are  ff^lng  to  give 
them  1,400  new  agents. 

Now  the  President  said.  I  can  under 
stand  it.  but  he  said.  "Let  us  not  give 
them  more  than  1.299."  Maybe  the 
President,  and  I  cannot  speak  for  him. 
wants  to  throw  a  little  shot  across  the 
bow.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  like  to 
really  cut  them. 

D  0950 

I  think  they  intimidate  our  taxpay 
ers.  They  have  gotten  bonuses  for 
going  out  and  hassling  Americans,  and 
sometimes  overzealous  agents  have 
gone  into  the  kitchens  of  America  and 
scared  families.  There  have  been  inci 
dents  of  violence  in  repossessions.  My 
God.  what  is  going  on? 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  this  last  week, 
l)efore  a  subcommittee  of  the  Congress 
that  held  a  hearing,  they  said  the  IRS 
targeted  critics  of  the  administration, 
not  just  Republican  administrations 
now  but  Democratic  Presidents  as 
well.  They  kept  files  and  dossiers. 
They  used  those  tax  files  for  political 
purposes.  What  Is  this  all  about? 

Now.  I  have  an  amendment  that  cuts 
100  of  these  new  1.400  jobs.  I  would 
hope  that  Congress  would  support  this 
modest  cut.  The  committee  gives  them 
their  agents  so  they  can  go  out  and 
raise  the  money,  but  at  least  we  can 
let  them  know  that  Congress  is  start- 
ing to  talk  about  the  abuses  and  is  pre- 
pared to  go  into  their  "kitchen"  and 
root  out  the  problems  of  the  IRS.  I  do 
not  think  that  Is  too  much  to  ask. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President— and  I 
win  say  this  on  the  floor  as  a  Demo- 
crat—made a  tough  decision  with  his 
Super  301  decision,  and  he  looked  good 
to  me.  He  made  a  tough  decision  on 
semiautomatic  weapons,  and  I  think 
he  is  doing  a  good  job.  I  would  like  to 
see  him  look  at  our  trade  picture.  I 
think  he  could  really  help  the  country 
if  he  would  focus  on  trade. 

But  even  the  President  knew  about 
this  problem  In  the  last  campaign.  He 
said   that   we   do   not   need   our   IRS 


agents  running  in  and  out  of  Americas 
kitchens.  Maybe  we  have  to  take  a 
look  and  not  just  give  them  carte 
blanche,  write  a  check  and  let  them  go 
out  and  do  what  they  want  to  do.  I 
say,  "No  more  throwing  the  ball  out  in 
gymnasium  class,  folks." 

So  this  modest  amendment  will  cut 
the  request  by  100  little  jobs,  but  the 
intent  of  it  is  for  them  to  straighten 
out  their  act.  And  I  want  the  help  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
HOLMl.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DeLayI.  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen),  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr,  Conte], 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  SKEENl.  I  also  want  the  help  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr,  MarkeyI  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio].  I  want  to 
pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Quillen]  for  yielding  time  to  me,  and 
I  also  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Slaughter],  and  the  rest  of 
the  Rules  Committee  for  granting  the 
waiver  which  enabled  an  important 
provision  to  reach  the  House  floor. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  that  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  bill  which  denies 
funding  to  enforce  section  89  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  and.  there- 
fore. I  support  this  rule. 

Before  I  begin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen] 
for  all  their  gracious  work  in  helping 
me  and  in  advising  me  on  this  bill.  And 
certainly  we  all  must  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Conte]  for  the  wonderful 
work  they  have  done  on  the  repeal  of 
section  89.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
my  colleagues  who  were  willing  to  tes- 
tify before  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
behalf  of  this  important  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  left  unresolved,  busi- 
nesses are  expected  to  spend  nearly  $4 
billion  to  determine  whether  their  em- 
ployee benefits  programs  are  in  com- 
pliance with  section  89  in  1990.  And. 
according  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Institute  for  Research  on  the  Eco- 
nomics of  Taxation,  this  will  mean  a 
loss  of  over  89.000  jobs. 

The  survey  results  indicate  that  the 
additional  compliance  costs  of  section 
89  can  only  adversely  affect  employ- 
ment and  production  economywide. 
The  survey  had  more  than  550  re- 
spondents, from  both  large  and  small 
businesses,  employing  a  total  of  well 
over  5  million  workers  (almost  19  per- 
cent of  total  private  sector  employees). 
The  respondents  indicated  through 
the  survey  that  they  have  already 
spent  more  than  $13.5  million  in  at- 


tempting to  comply  with  section  89. 
Where  has  this  money  gone?  It  has 
gone  to  law  firms,  accountants,  and 
benefit  groups  who  are  paid  big  dollars 
to  figure  out  these  burdensome  regula- 
tions. 

Who  loses?  The  worker— your  con- 
stituents. The  more  health  insurance 
options  a  company  offers  to  its  em- 
ployees, the  more  costly  it  is  to  comply 
with  section  89.  The  result:  Section  89 
will  reduce  the  number  of  health  in- 
surance options  available  to  workers 
and  reduce  the  total  amount  of  health 
insurance  offered  as  part  of  workers' 
compensation  packages.  If  a  company 
offers  no  health  insurance,  its  section 
89  compliance  costs  are  zero.  Prom  the 
perspective  of  the  employer,  section  89 
is  a  tax  on  the  provision  of  health  in- 
surance to  its  employees. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  566  industries 
surveyed,  section  89  would  cause  a  re- 
duction in  the  level  of  health  insur- 
ance benefits.  Nearly  22  percent  of  the 
trade  industry  respondents  and  almost 
15  percent  of  the  service  industry  re- 
spondents said  that  they  expect  to 
reduce  the  level  of  health  insurance  \ 
benefits.  Many  go  so  far  to  say  that 
they  will  eliminate  health  insurance 
benefits  all  together.  [ 

Is  this  what  the  American  people 
want— less  access  to  health  insurance 
benefits?  No.  Are  America's  businesses 
willing  to  wait  an  indefinite  amount  of 
time  for  some  unknown  provision  to  be 
enacted?  No.  Let  us  take  care  of  this 
problem  now. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Gunderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  an  unusual  day.  It  is  not  often 
that  those  of  us  middle-benchers  in 
this  House  come  dowm  here  and.  on 
the  one  hand,  commend  the  Rules 
Committee.  Normally  we  are  bitching 
about  the  rule  that  constricts  our 
right  to  debate.  Normally  we  come 
down  here  and  pick  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  because  they  have 
done  something  else  we  do  not  like. 

Today  is  a  totally  different  day.  We 
are  down  here  saying  thank  you  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  giving  us  a  rule 
that  responds  to  the  will  of  the  House. 
We  are  down  here  saying  thank  you  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
being  sensitive  to  what  is  going  on  in 
this  country  regarding  section  89  and 
responding  accordingly. 

I  know  I  speak  for  well  over  300 
Members  of  this  House  when  I  say  to 
all  the  meml)ers  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  all  the  members  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  "thank  you  for 
your  leadership,  thank  you  for  your 
energy,  and  thank  you  for  your  will- 
ingness to  respond,"  because  today  has 
now  become  the  most  Important  day. 
with  this,  the  most  Important  step 
thus  far  in  responding  to  the  outcries 
of   every   small   business   in   America 
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concerned  about  maintaining  any  kind 
of  a  benefit  package  within  their  com- 
pany. 

The  reality  is,  with  all  due  respect  to 
Treasury  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  everyone  else  who  has 
tried  to  modify  section  89.  that  It 
cannot  be  done,  it  is  too  complex.  We 
say  to  them.  "Your  results  have  not 
met  the  test  of  tmderstandabUity." 
And  more  important,  there  is  such  a 
concern  out  there  by  the  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women  that  imless  they 
have  a  full-time  corporate  coimsel 
within  their  small  business,  they 
simply  are  being  forced  for  their  own 
protection  to  junk  aU  benefit  pro- 
grams, all  retirement  programs,  and 
all  health  packages,  and  that  is  not 
what  we  want. 

The  intent  of  eliminating  Cadillac 
benefit  programs  is  an  initiative  we 
can  begin  again.  Let  us  admit  that  the 
program  we  have  in  effect  In  section 
89  has  not  worked.  Let  us  defund  it 
today  under  this  appropriation  bill,  let 
us  go  on  and  repeal  it  later  on  and  let 
us  start  over  and  respond  to  the  real 
needs  of  Americas  most  productive 
sector,  its  small  business  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KoLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my 
colleagues,  I  come  to  the  floor  this 
morning  in  support  of  the  nile  which 
has  been  granted  for  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  appropriations  bill.  Like 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee  for  the 
work  they  have  done.  But  also,  like 
those  who  have  spoken  here'  this 
morning,  I  want  to  concentrate  my  re- 
marks on  that  particular  provision 
that  deals  with  prohibiting  the  Treas- 
ury Department  from  spending  any 
money  to  implement  or  to  enforce  sec- 
tion 89. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  this 
is  not  the  ideal  route  nor  the  best  ve- 
hicle to  use  to  achieve  what  we  want 
which  is  the  repeal  of  section  89.  We 
want  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  do  that.  But  this  is  the  vehicle  that 
is  avaUable  for  us  here  today.  We 
passed  section  89  3  years  ago  as  part  of 
our  tax  reform  bill  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  delivery  of  benefits  to  the 
American  people  fair  and  more  equal. 
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It  was  a  worthy  goal,  but  it  missed 
ts  mark.  It  missed  Its  mark  badly,  and 
it  Is  time  for  this  Congress  to  recog- 
nize that  and  to  do  something  to 
change  it.  Instead  of  having  more  ben- 
efits for  more  workers,  and  a  fairer  ap- 
plication of  those  benefits,  we  know 
now  without  question  that  small  com- 
panies aU  over  the  United  SUtes  are 
simply  going  to  abandon  their  health 
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care  programs,  their  various  benefits 
packages,  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  cost  of  Implementing  this; 
so  benefits  wiU  be  lost.  The  losers  will 
be  those  who  are  working.  The  losers 
will  be  the  American  workers,  the 
American  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  300  Members  of  this 
body  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
repeal  section  89.  and  this  Is  the  time 
for  us  to  work  our  will  on  this  Issue  to 
make  sure  that  we  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, to  the  administration  and  to  the 
Senate,  before  this  August  recess  that 
we  want  repeal  accomplished.  Do  not 
just  reform  it,  because  the  reforms 
have  also  missed  the  mark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  repeal  section  89 
and  let  us  do  It  today,  send  tliat  mes- 
sage today  with  the  passage  of  this 
rule  and  this  bill. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  rule 
brought  to  the  House  today  providing 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  2989,  the 
Postal  Service-Treasury-General  Gov- 
ernment appropriations.  The  Rules 
Committee  took  special  care  to  exam- 
ine the  provisions  crafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  has  de- 
veloped an  amendment  that  will 
permit  orderly  and  sensible  debate  of 
the  bill. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roybal].  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Tex  Gunnels  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  along  with  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  their 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Porsell]. 

Btr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  an  outstanding  sub- 
committee, the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government,  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roybal] 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Skkdt]  for  an  outstanding  appropria- 
tion bill. 

I.  too.  want  to  congratiQate  my  full 
Appropriations  Committee  for  taking 
the  lead  In  the  repeal  of  section  89. 
This  has  been  a  blow  to  small  busi- 
nessmen over  the  years.  Congress  now 
is  beginning  to  assert  Its  real  leader- 
ship because  of  the  response  of  those 
of  us  who  have  had  small  businesses 
over  the  years. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  this 
Congress  to  repeal  section  89;  so  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  for  a  good  ap- 
propriation bill,  keeping  within  the 
302(b)  allocations  and  also  the  oppor- 
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timity  to  start  the  fight  on  the  repeal 
of  section  89. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  lii.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time,   and   I  move   the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bUl  (H.R.  2989)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1990. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and.  pending 
that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uinani- 
mous  consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Skeew]  and  myself. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  2989.  with  Mr.  Plippo  In  the 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  was 
considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Skeen]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  reqidre. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
and  a  privilege  for  me  to  present  this 
bill  to  the  House.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  helped  make  this  pres- 
entation possible.  We  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  bill  since  last  January  and 
have  held  many  hours  of  committee 
hearings.  It  is  due  to  the  diligence,  ef- 
fectiveness, efficiency,  and  dedication 
of  the  committee  members  that  we  are 
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able  to  be  here  txxlay.  I  especially  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  SkeenI. 
He  has  been  of  Invaluable  assistance, 
participating  in  all  of  our  hearings  and 
I  want  him  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  conunlttee  to  know  how  much  I 
appreciate  their  help. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  pre 
sents  a  bill  for  your  consideration 
today  that  provides  $18.4  billion  in  rec- 
ommended appropriations  for  1990  for 
both  mandatory  and  discretionary 
Items.  The  bill  before  you  is:  $6.2  mil- 
lion over  the  Presidents  budgft;  $2.4 
billion  over  fiscal  year  1989.  of  which 
$1.8  billion  is  caused  by  increases  in 
mandatory  requirements;  $19  million 
under  the  302(b)  allocation  for  discre- 
tionary budget  authority;  and  con- 
forms exactly  to  the  302(b)  allocations 
for  budget  outlays. 

The  departmental  amounts  for  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

For  the  Treasury  Department,  $8.1 
billion,  an  increase  of  $500,000  over 
the  budget  and  $385  million  over  1989: 
For  the  Postal  Service,  $486  million, 
the  exact  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest and  an  increase  of  $60  million 
above  1989; 

For  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  $268.1  million,  a  reduction 
of  $15.6  million  l)elow  the  amount  of 
the  budget  request  and  an  increase  of 
$154.7  million  above  1989; 

For  independent  agencies  covered  by 
this  bill— such  as  GSA.  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  the  Tax 
Court,  and  others— $9.6  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $21.2  million  above  the 
budget,  and  an  increase  of  $1.8  billion 
over  1989. 

Now.  may  I  call  your  attention  to 
certain  specific  agencies: 

First,  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
the  committee  recommends  $7  million 
above  the  budget  In  order  to  bring 
U.S.  Customs  staffing  up  to  a  level 
adequate  to  make  a  difference  In  the 
Influx  of  massive  amounts  of  drugs 
tuid  other  contraband  into  this  coun- 
try. The  committee  added  about  160 
new  positions. 

The  committee  believes  that  the 
high  level  of  drug  abuse  and  related 
crime  In  this  country  requires  a  strong 
law  enforcement  effort  to  stem  the 
tide  of  illicit  drugs  coming  Into  the 
United  States.  The  recommended  In- 
crease would  also  expedite  the  process- 
ing of  visitors  to  this  country  and  of 
our  own  citizens  returning  from 
abroad.  Further,  this  Increase  would 
also  expedite  the  processing  of  com- 
mercial goods  being  Imported,  and 
help  prevent  the  illegal  exportation  of 
high  technology  Items  to  unfriendly 
countries. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  revenue  for  the  (jovem- 
ment— over  $15  billion  per  year  in  cus- 
toms duties. 


Second,  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  committee  recommends 
$14.9  million  above  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  Presidents  budget  to 
provide  an  additional  $362.5  million 
above  fiscal  year  1989.  For  the  past 
several  years  the  committee  has  been 
concerned  about  inadequate  funding 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  It 
now  appears  that  the  administration 
has  finally  realized  the  serious  short- 
falls in  IRS  funding  and  has  requested 
additional  funds  for  that  agency  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

Third,  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  I 
am  particularly  pleased  today  to 
inform  you  that  this  bill  provides  an 
appropriation  to  the  Postal  Service  of 
$459.8  million  for  revenue  foregone. 
This  appropriation  will  permit  the 
Postal  Service  to  maintain  current 
postal  rates  for  preferred  rate  mailers 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1990.  Quali- 
fied preferred  rate  mailers  are  defined 
as  religious,  educational,  scientific, 
philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor,  vet- 
erans.  and  fraternal  organizations, 
and  include  such  groups  as  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society,  the  March  of  Dimes 
Birth  Defects  Foundation,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  as  well  as  many,  many 
others. 

These  nonprofit  groups  have  long 
played  a  vital  role  in  American  life, 
supplying  a  considerable  share  of  the 
social  services,  health  care,  education, 
research,  arts,  culture,  community  im- 
provement, international  relief,  con- 
servation, environmental  protection, 
and  public  advocacy  occurring  In  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  before  you  recommends 
funding  for  most  of  the  agencies  at 
the  levels  requested  in  the  President's 
budget,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill. 

The  bill  aiso  recommends  language 
authorizing  a  3.6-percent  raise  for  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1990,  who  are  at  or  under  execu- 
tive level  III.  It  does  not  incude  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  judges,  or  other  em- 
ployees above  executive  level  III. 

I  again  coirmiend  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  Mr.  Skeen.  for  the  out- 
standing Job  that  he  has  done,  and  I 
appreciate  the  conscientious  and  faith- 
ful service  of  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Lowery.  and  Mr.  Wolf 
have  all  l)een  highly  supportive  of  the 
bin  now  before  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good  bill  and 
a  fair  bill.  I  urge  the  support  of  all 
Meml)ers. 


D  1010 
Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roybal],  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  appreciate 
the  kind  words,  but  the  work  of  this 
committee  and  Its  product.  I  think,  are 
due  directly  to  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  his 
gentility  and  his  kindness  which  has. 
as  always,  been  apparent.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  always  to  work  with  the 
gentleman,  but  It  Is  that  kind  of  lead- 
ership that  produces  this  kind  of  work, 
and  I  think  It  Is  exemplary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  good  bill.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  go 
through  because  of  its  vast  scope,  and 
the  gentleman  does  it  very  well.  The 
staff  that  accompanies  the  gentleman 
and  the  staff  that  accompanies  our 
Members  have  done  an  outstanding 
Job  as  well,  and  they  have  worked  real 
hard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee 
has  Jurisdiction  over  a  wide  variety  of 
agencies  crucial  to  the  smooth  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Government. 
Principal  among  these  is  the  Treasury 
Department  which  includes  revenue 
producing  entities  such  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Customs,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. These  same  revenue  producing 
entitles  are  also  critically  Involved  In 
our  Nation's  war  against  drugs. 

Also  included  within  the  Treasury 
appropriation  are  such  entities  as: 

The  Secret  Service,  which  has  the 
double  duty  of  protecting  our  national 
leaders  and  protecting  our  currency 
from  counterfeit. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  which  just 
this  month  Issued  a  commemorative 
coin  for  the  blcentermlal  of  the  Con- 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  which  plays  a  critical 
role  in  the  training  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  for  drug  interdic- 
tion. 

Additionally,  the  bill  contains  appro- 
priations for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
(revenue  foregone),  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  12  inde- 
pendent agencies,  from  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission,  to  the  Archives, 
to  the  Committee  for  Purchase  from 

the  Blind. 

The  subcommittee  has  acted  in  a  re- 
sponsible maimer  to  see  that  each 
agency  has  the  resources  it  needs  to 
meet  its  objectives. 

There  are  large  agencies  and  there 
are  small  agencies.  We  take  as  much 
time  as  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  each  one,  and  I  think  that 
Is  a  fair  conclusion  and  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  what  the  committee's  respon- 
sibility Is.  We  have  worked  with  GSA 
In  the  effort  to  provide  a  safe  and 
comforUble  workplace  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. We  have  insured  that  non- 
profit organizations  retain  special 
postal  rates.  We  have  Increased  fxmd- 
Ing  for  vital  drug  interdiction  agencies. 
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and  we  have  met  these  obligations 
while  remaining  within  the  tight  con- 
straints of  our  budget  allocations. 

While  I  have  concerns  about  some  of 
the  cuts,  particularly  the  cut  In  the 
Customs  Air  Interdiction  Program 
which  Is  vital  to  the  Southwest  border 
States  in  combating  drug  smuggling,  I 
fully  support  the  efforts  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Of  course,  I  would  have  liked  to  in- 
crease the  budgets  for  several  worthy 
agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  or  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy,  but  fiscal  con- 
straints would  not  allow  us  to  do  so. 
We  have  had  to  balance  what  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  against  an  Ideal  eco- 
nomic world. 

In  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  good 
bill.  It  was  crafted  In  a  spirit  of  bipar- 
tisanship with  a  knowledge  that  the 
agencies  covered  by  this  bill  are  per- 
soiuiel-lntensive  where  small  changes 
have  significant  Impact.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  worked  hard  within  tight 
budgetary  constraints  to  formulate  a 
well-balanced,  equitable  bill. 

In  what  may  be  unprecedented,  our 
subcommittee  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  administration  stating:  "Let 
me  commend  the  subcommittee  for  re- 
porting a  fiscally  responsible  bill  that 
is  consistent  with  its  302(b}  alloca- 
tion." If  the  other  body  will  practice 
the  same  restraints  that  we  have,  then 
we  will  have  an  appropriations  bill 
that  is  virtually  guaranteed  to  avoid  a 
veto.  This  Is  no  mean  feat. 

I  thank  Chairman  Roybal  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  hard  work,  his  Integ- 
rity, and  his  evenhandedness  In  guid- 
ing the  subcommittee  through  the 
crafting  of  this  legislation.  I  also  want 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  all  their  fine  work  and 
Tex  Gunnels  and  Bill  Smith  for  their 
expertise  and  supix)rt. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
sustain  the  good  work  done  by  this 
subcommittee  and  pass  H.R.  2989. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
good  friend,  Ed  Roybal,  and  the  rank- 
ing member.  Joe  Skeem ,  for  their  lead- 
ership during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

I  sat  through  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  markups  on  this 
bill,  and  believe  me.  It  wasn't  easy  to 
make  ends  meet.  We  even  started  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  President's  budget. 
as  presented,  was  $72  million  above 
the  302(b)  allocation  for  outlays.  Yes. 
that's  right.  The  President's  budget 
busted  the  302  celling  for  outlays. 

As  a  result,  tough  decisions  were  re- 
quired. The  drug  interdiction  program 


and  revenue  enhancement  efforts 
demand  enormous  resources,  and  at 
every  point,  the  committee  was  faced 
with  cutbacks  and  limited  funds. 

Ed  Rotbal  and  Joe  Skeen  responded 
to  this  challenge. 

On  behalf  of  the  conmilttee.  they 
presented  the  House  with  a  responsi- 
ble bill.  It's  within  the  budget  alloca- 
tion for  outlays,  and  it's  $19  million 
below  the  302(b)  ceiling  for  budget  au- 
thority. 

Compared  to  the  President's  budget, 
the  bill  Is  only  $6  million  above  the 
budget  request.  That's  a  point  zero  3- 
peicent  Increase.  It's  peanuts. 

However,  compared  to  the  fiscal  year 
1989  enacted  level,  the  bUl  is  $2.4  bil- 
lion over  last  year:  $577  million  In  dis- 
cretionary spending  and  $1.8  billion  in 
mandatory  appropriations. 

As  requested  by  the  President,  these 
Increases  over  last  year  are  due  pri- 
marily to  enhancements  in  two  impor- 
tant areas.  First,  the  committee  agreed 
with  the  requested  increase  for  anti- 
drug abuse  programs.  Second,  the 
committee  complied  with  the  budget 
summit  agreement  and  approved  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  over  last  year  for  rev- 
enue collection  activities  by  the  IRS. 
These  two  areas  account  for  the  bulk 
of  the  Increase  over  fiscal  year  1989 
etuicted  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  in- 
crease for  discretionary  programs,  the 
budget  Included  $1.8  billion  in  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  Government 
payment  to  the  Federal  employee 
health  benefits  and  retirement  fund. 

These  costs  are  mandatory.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  obligation  to 
make  these  payments,  and  the  com- 
mittee approved  the  F»resident's  re- 
quested increase. 

This  bill  is  tight.  It's  a  barebones 
recommendation  that  is  recognized  by 
the  administration  as  fiscally  responsi- 
ble. 

In  a  letter  to  me  before  the  full  com- 
mittee meeting.  OMB  Director  Dick 
Darman  was  clear  in  his  support  for 
the  conunlttee's  action.  He  wrote  to 
"commend  the  subcommittee  for  re- 
porting a  fiscally  responsible  bill  that 
is  consistent  with  this  302(b)  alloca- 
tion." 

The  Statement  of  Administration 
Policy  on  the  bill  does  mention  a  few 
minor  objections.  However,  the  state- 
ment is  generally  positive.  It's  the  clos- 
est comment  that  I  have  seen  to  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  spending  provided  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  a  balanced 
reconomendatlon.  and  as  OMB  says. 
It's  "fiscally  responsible."  It  responds 
to  the  Important  drug  related  and  rev- 
enue producing  needs  fimded  in  this 
bill,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  gener- 
ally consistent  with  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 


D  1020 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Treasury-Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Before  proceeding.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  Treasury 
Subcommittee  for  their  many  hours  of 
hard  work.  Special  thanks  go  to  our 
fine  chairman,  Ed  Roybal,  and  our 
ranking  member,  Joe  Skeeh,  for  their 
able  leadership  in  formulating  this 
bill. 

Let  me  also  offer  warm  words  of  ^>- 
preciation  to  our  subcommittee  staff, 
Tex  Guimels,  and  Bill  Smith,  for  their 
countless  hours  of  woi^  on  this  biU. 
Without  their  help,  I  don't  know  what 
we  would  do. 

As  anyone  who  has  attended  our 
subcommittee  meetings  can  tell  you, 
we  operate  in  an  open  and  almost  non- 
partisan maimer.  The  bill  before  you 
today  was  forged  through  consensus, 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Its 
provisions  are  matters  on  which  we 
unanimously  agree. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  how  difficult  this  year  has 
been  for  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. There  simply  is  not  enough  money 
for  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 
Many  hard  choices  had  to  be  made  in 
the  process  of  formulating  this  bill. 

Nonetheless,  the  legislation  before 
you  is  a  fair  and  responsible  bill  that 
deserves  every  Member's  support. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  our  bill  pro- 
vides $1,178,206,000  for  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  an  increase  of  $7,000,000 
over  the  budget  request.  I  don't  need 
to  tell  you  that  drugs  are  streaming 
through  our  borders  and  polluting  the 
minds  of  millions  of  Americans — from 
addicts  on  city  street  comers,  to  em- 
ployees in  the  workplace  and  even 
children  in  our  schools. 

Frankly,  the  amount  we  provided  is 
barely  adequate  for  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice to  perform  its  responsibilities.  If 
funds  were  available  to  do  so,  we 
would  have  given  the  Customs  Service 
more  money  to  fight  the  war  on  drugs. 
Unfortunately,  this  bill  faces  the  same 
constraints  as  every  other  ^propria- 
tions  bill,  and  all  we  could  muster  was 
sufficient  fimds  for  100  additional 
Customs  inspectors 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  every 
(Customs  officer  is  on  the  front  line 
when  it  comes  to  fighting  drugs, 
whether  their  Job  assignment  is  tacti- 
cal Interdiction  or  inspection  and  con- 
trol. Give  the  cunning  ingenuity  of 
drug  runners,  all  Customs  personnel 
are  required  to  maintain  constant  vigil 
In  an  effort  to  halt  the  flow  of  Illegal 
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narcotics.  Experience  has  shown  that 
some  of  the  largest  drug  seizures  have 
occurred  during  otherwise  routine  in 
spectlons  of  conunercial  cargo. 

I  also  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Customs  Service  has  been  given  lead 
status  among  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  for  drug  interdiction.  This 
bill  contains  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  out  this  enhanced  responsibility. 
It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  illicit  drugs 
are  destroying  the  youth  of  our 
Nation.  The  Ulegal  drug  trade  is  an  in- 
sidious plague  that  infects  our  society 
and  causes  pain  and  anguish  i  i  every 
city  and  town  throughout  America. 

Only  if  we  are  prepared  to  give  the 
Customs  Service  the  manpower  and  re- 
sources they  need  can  we  stop  drugs  at 
our  borders.  Drug  runners  do  not  fire 
pop  guns  and  do  not  ride  bicycles. 
They  carry  uzis  and  other  advanced 
weapons.  They  move  their  illicit  cargo 
in  high  performance  cigarette  boats 
and  in  advanced  jet  aircraft  which 
have  the  most  sophisticated  radar  sys- 
tems money  can  buy.  Every  dime  in 
our  bill  is  urgently  needed  to  fight  the 
war  on  drugs.  Unless  we  provide  the 
Cxistoms  Service  with  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  compete  with  their  adversaries 
on  an  equal  footing,  we  should  not 
expect  them  to  succeed. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  according  to 
the  statement  of  administration 
policy,  the  administration  is  generally 
pleased  with  our  bill.  While  there  are 
a  nimiber  of  items  about  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  expressed  concern.  I 
do  not  believe  that  these  concerns 
would  prevent  the  President  from 
signing  our  bill. 

We  have  met  our  obligations  under 
the  bipartisan  budget  agreement,  and 
bring  to  you  a  bill  that  is  below  the 
subcommittee's  section  302  allocation 
for  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  this 
Is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  every  Member 
to  support  It. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  provision  that  denies 
funding  to  enforce  section  89. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  provi- 
sion within  this  logistation  which  denies  fund- 
ing to  enforce  section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  intent  of  sectxjn 
89  was  to  prevent  empioyers  from  giving 
better  heaNh  benefits  to  th«r  higher  paid  em- 
ployees rather  than  their  lower  paid  workers 
As  we  have  found  out.  however,  this  law  is 
the  burr  under  the  saddle  of  America's  small 
business  commurvty 

This  ill-conceived  law  destroys  the  flexibility 
employers  and  employees  require  to  tailor 
health  benefits  packages  to  their  own  needs 
Who  is  hurt  by  section  89?  The  employ- 
ees—your cor^tituents — will  be  the  losers 
Section  89  rules  require  employers  to  conduct 
tests  to  detenwie  if  they  are  discriminating 
against  an  employee  with  regard  to  health 
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care  benefits  The  tests  are  based  on  actual 
participation  rates  and  not  the  opportunity  to 
participate  The  tests  are  exceedingly  complex 
and  impose  an  incredible  administrative 
burden  on  employers. 

Should  the  company  involved  not  meet  the 
section  89  requirements  for  providing  health 
care  tjenefits,  both  the  employee  and  employ- 
er are  burdened  with  tax  penalties.  Business- 
es, especially  small  businesses,  may  very  well 
decide  not  to  provide  health  benefits  at  all. 
leaving  more  and  more  workers  uninsured. 

As  an  example,  Freeport  Welding  &  Fabn- 
cating.  Inc..  a  company  in  my  district,  informed 
me  recently  that  from  the  information  they  re- 
ceived so  far  regarding  the  new  IRS  section 
89  ruling  ««e  feel  that  it  would  be  "in  our  best 
interest  to  cancel  our  coverage  "  and  "it  would 
be  cheaper  and  easier  to  cancel."  The  com- 
pany recommended  repeal  of  the  ruling. 

Some  may  say  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  taking  care  of  the  problem.  I'm 
not   going   to   argue   that   point.    However,    I 
would  like  to  point  out  some  important  obser- 
vations. Reconciliation  has  not  and  most  likely 
will  not  be  considered  by  the  House  before 
the  August  recess.  Even  if  the  Senate  begins 
deliberation  on  the  reconciliation  bill  by  the 
middle  of  September,  there  is  no  way  that  the 
bill  will  pass  out  of  conference  committee  and 
be  signed  by  the  President  anytime  soon.  But. 
more  importantly,  we  know  as  of  now,  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  decided  on 
a  compromise  version  of  section  89  which  is 
still  totally  unacceptable— at  the  very  least, 
very  controversial— to  the  business  communi- 
ty The  bottom  line  is  that  the  fix  is  not  good 
enough  The  problems  remain— the  papenwork 
burden  is  still  the  same,  the  inflexibility  cre- 
ated   IS    still    there,    and    the    discnmination 
against  certain  employers  is  still  there.  We 
have  seen  fixes  in  the  past— the  ones  that 
generate  many  letters  and  did  not  fix  anything. 
That's  why  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions decided  to  nullify  section  89  through  this 
appropnations  measure    This  measure  that  I 
offered    m    committee,    if    it    remains,    will 
become  law  October  1  of  this  year.  By  remov- 
ing funds  to  enact  this  burdensome  and  in- 
flexible provision  through  this  appropnations 
vehicle,  we  can  correct  the  problem  now.  No 
waiting  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
pass  a  reconciliation  bill  that  we  already  know 
contains  an  unacceptable,  controversial,  com- 
promise to  section  89— besides,   they  have 
had  3  years  to  look  at  the  problem.  We  will  be 
able  to  serve  the  wishes  of  well  over  315 
Members  of  Congress  wtio  have  pledged  their 
support  in  opposition  to  section  89  by  support- 
ing this  language  and  the  bill 

I  hope  that  all  Members  will  support  small 
busiooss 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GekasI. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  this  bin.  and  especially 
with  Its  keeping  Intact  the  prohibition 
against  funding  for  section  89. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Small  Business  Amer- 
ica, wake  up.  There  is  good  news 
coming  out  of  the  Congress.  Believe  it. 
Believe  it. 

I  want  to  join  with  and  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLayI,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gun- 
DERSONl.  and  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KOLBE]  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision that  will  deny  funds  to  the 
Treasury  In  regards  to  enforcing  the 
so-called  section  89  reform  package. 

I  say  reform.  That  is  an  oxymoron 
of  the  first  order. 
Thank  you  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Roybal. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Skeen. 
We  pass  a  lot  of  legislation  around 
here,  and  sometimes  I  wonder  why  we 
do  not  look  at  the  law  of  unintended 
effects.    As   a   consequence.   I   always 
worry    about    what    lurks    under    the 
banner  of  reform. 

I  have  received  more  letters,  more 
complaints,  more  outcries,  more  cries 
for  help,  the  longest,  the  loudest 
outcry  I  have  ever  heard  from  the 
business  community  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  on  this  Issue  than  any 
other  before  the  Congress. 

This  is  a  disaster  in  every  respect.  It 
is  like  Frankenstein's  monster,  it  is 
running  amok  and  it  Is  wreaking  havoc 
all  throughout  the  land. 

And  like  Dr.  Frankenstein.  Congress 
must  put  an  end  to  it.  We  are  going  to 
do  it  today.  This  is  the  day  that  Con- 
gress takes  responsibility  for  Its  mis- 
takes by  responding  to  the  howls  of 
protest. 

There  are  three  simple  reasons  why 
section  89  should  be  repealed  If  we  do 
that  later  on. 
It  Is  unworkable. 
It  is  costly. 
It  is  unnecessary. 

As  Members'  constituents  have  told 
them,  the  testing  requirements  alone 
are  mind  boggling  In  their  complexity. 
Few  small  businesses  have  the  In- 
house  expertise  required  for  compli- 
ance, and  often  must  spend  hours  and 
thousands  of  dollars  on  outside  con- 
sultants. 

I  had  a  phone  call  about  a  month 
ago.  I  thought  It  was  about  the 
drought  In  Kansas.  It  was  an  old 
friend  In  a  country  grain  elevator  In 
Garden  City.  KS,  and  he  said: 

Pat.  I  am  about  consulted  out.  Can  you 
send  me  any  more  consultants?  Section  89, 
tax  reform,  reappraisal,  all  these  conserva- 
tion requirements  In  regard  to  the  farm  bUl. 
please,  send  me  a  consultant.  I  can't  pay  any 
more. 

Section  89  started  out  to  achieve  a 
fair  distribution  of  employee  benefits 
and  expanded  health  Insurance  cover- 
age. It  does  not.  Instead,  section  89 
provides  strong  incentives  for  employ- 


ers to  avoid  compliance  by  simply 
dropping  their  benefits  plan,  and 
many  have  already  done  so.  The  end 
result  will  be  an  entirely  new  class  of 
medically  uninsured  workers.  That 
possibility  is  of  special  concern  in 
rural  America  with  its  above  average 
nimiber  of  uninsured  workers. 

The  irony  of  the  long  and  convolut- 
ed section  89  story  is  that  there  has 
never  been  any  solid  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination in  benefit  plans. 

So  to  solve  a  problem  that  does  not 
exist.  Congress  has  devised  a  paper- 
work obstacle  course.  If  an  employer 
has  not  Jimiped  through  the  hoops, 
over  the  hurdles,  and  skirted  the 
water  hazards,  the  employees  are  at 
risk  of  having  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
benefits.  Try  explaining  to  a  constitu- 
ent why  the  IRS  regards  his  $200,000 
medical  bill  as  taxable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  often  said 
Congress  is  amazing  in  its  ability  to 
pass  limitless  legislation  affecting 
every  aspect  of  life.  Lord  knows  we  do 
that  enough  around  here.  When  the 
results  are  positive,  there  is  no  short- 
age of  people  willing  to  take  the 
credit,  but  when  there  is  blame  to  be 
shared.  Congress  is  nowhere  to  be 
foimd. 

Today  we  have  been  found.  Today 
we  stand  up. 

Section  89  has  been  a  sad,  cruel  joke. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  right  our 
wrong,  to  prevent  further  hardship  for 
workers  and  employers. 

No,  we  cannot  give  back  the  wasted 
hours,  the  wasted  money,  or  compen- 
sate for  the  aggravation  and  the  frus- 
tration that  section  89  has  caused.  But 
now  the  House  will  at  least  recognize 
Its  error  and  vote  to  correct  it. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Skeeh. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Rotbal. 

Thank  you  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

It  is  important  to  pass  good  legisla- 
tion around  this  body,  but  it  is  equally 
important  to  prevent  bad  legislation 
from  passing. 

Deny  the  funds,  and  then  let  us 
repeal  section  89. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittem],  chairman  of  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  point  out  what  a  fine  job  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Rotbal], 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
SKXEir],  and  the  other  members  of  this 
subcommittee  have  done.  I  have  en- 
joyed working  with  them  through  the 
years.  I  also  want  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  only  what  they  have  done, 
but  what  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  done. 

In  all  of  the  years  I  have  been  here 
and  been  on  this  committee,  this  is  the 
first  time  the  leadership  has  turned  us 
loose  to  get  rid  of  our  bill.  May  I 
report  to  the  House  that  12  bills  have 
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been  reported  by  the  committee;  that 
this  is  the  sixth  bill  on  the  floor  and  7 
will  be  on  the  floor  next  week.  These 
accomplishments  are  possible  because 
of  the  hard  work  of  all  committee 
members,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
finest  staif  that  I  believe  we  couild  pos- 
sibly have. 

We  have  kept  the  total  of  appropria- 
tion biUs  below  the  budget  level,  below 
the  President's  recommendations,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Gramm-Rudman, 
and  we  have  done  that  while  looking 
after  all  parts  of  our  great  country. 
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I  want  to  say  again  that  in  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  this  we  have  met  our  obli- 
gations. The  Committee  on  the  Budget 
is  looking  In  the  wrong  direction.  Our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  since 
1945  has  held  appropriation  bills  $187 
billion  below  that  recommended  by 
the  Presidents. 

We  have  had  to  transfer  what  he 
asked  for  back  through  the  years,  to 
domestic  programs  that  are  so  very  es- 
sential. We  have  done  it  again  this 
year. 

Not  only  that  but  under  the  Reagan 
administration  we  were  $16  billion 
below  his  recommendations. 

Periodically  we  have  to  protect  the 
domestic  programs  because  that  is 
where  your  wealth  Is,  where  your 
people  are,  that  Is  where  you  have  to 
have  support.  But  we  stayed  within 
the  limits. 

They  are  looking  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion when  they  look  at  our  committee 
as  being  the  ones  that  caused  that 
debt.  Our  debt  comes  because  they  are 
not  looking  at  the  place  where  the 
problem  is,  and  that  is  entitlements 
and  backdoor  spending  where  they 
enter  into  binding  contracts  and  then 
we  have  to  pay  it. 

May  I  point  out  that  in  this  period 
entitlements  and  others  have  in- 
creased 470  percent  since  1973.  This  is 
no  attack  on  anybody,  but  I  just  want 
to  serve  notice  here  that  as  chairman 
of  this  committee  if  they  Interfere 
with  our  obligations  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  we  will  ask  for 
a  waiver.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is 
not  a  constitutional  commitment,  it  is 
a  statute  and  can  be  set  aside. 

As  I  say  again,  we  have  a  fine  com- 
mittee. I  am  proud  to  be  chairman  of 
it.  I  am  proud  of  this  subcommittee 
and  all  the  others. 

We  have  done  our  Job  and  we  ask 
the  support  of  the  Congress. 

May  I  commend  again  Ed  Rotbal 
and  Joe  Skeem.  They  have  done  a 
great  job  here  and  so  has  our  Comm- 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

This  bill  includes  funds  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  Cus- 
toms Services — our  two  major  revenue- 
producing  agencies.  It  includes  $459.8 
million  for  revenue  foregone  for  cer- 
tain not-for-profit  mailers  and  funds 


to  operate  the  personnel  and  house- 
keeping agencies  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  recommend  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  BIetess]. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
support  for  the  Treasury /Postal  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  measure. 

The  bill  includes  many  important 
provisions,  such  as  a  much-deserved 
pay  raise  for  Federal  employees. 
There  are,  however,  appropriations  in 
this  bill  which  are  equally  important 
to  the  Kansas  City  area  and  the  effi- 
cient operations  of  our  Federal  courts. 

H.R.  2989  provides  site  acquisition 
and  design  fimding  for  a  new  Federal 
building  and  courthouse  in  Kansas 
City,  KS.  If  there  was  ever  a  need  for 
a  new  Federal  courthouse,  this  project 
is  It. 

Originally  proposed  by  the  OSA.  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  authorized  site  acquisition, 
design,  and  construction  funding  for 
the  Federal  building  and  courthouse 
in  June.  This  bUl  appropriates  the  site 
acquisition  and  design  funds  to  get  the 
project  started. 

A  new  Federal  courthouse  is  tirgent- 
ly  needed  in  Kansas  City,  KS.  The 
current  courthouse  has  28.344  square 
feet.  The  courts,  however,  have  pro- 
jected a  need  for  80,000  square  feet  in 
1990  and  112.000  square  fee  in  the 
year  2000.  This  project  provides  a  total 
of  164,000  occupiable  square  feet  for 
the  courthouse  and  Federal  building. 

While  the  Kansas  City  District 
Court  only  has  28.344  square  feet,  the 
courthouse  in  Topeka  and  Wichita 
have,  by  comparison,  well  over  100,000 
square  feet  combined.  Yet,  these  two 
Federal  courts  combined  handle  a 
caseload  equal  to  that  of  the  Kansas 
City  District  Court.  With  one-fourth 
the  space,  the  Kansas  City  District 
Court  handles  the  combined  caseload 
of  Topeka  and  Wichita. 

The  work  environment  of  the 
KRn»w»!  City  District  Court  employees 
can  at  best  be  described  as  deplorable. 
I  have  personally  witnessed  court  em- 
ployees working  at  tables  set  up  in  the 
hallways.  This  is  certainly  not  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  should  expect 
our  Federal  courts  to  dispense  equal 
Justice. 

H.R.  2989  provides  the  initial  fund- 
ing needed  to  remedy  this  problem, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3M  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  AlszaitderI. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee  I 
compliment  the  gentleman's  work  to- 
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gether  with  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skecm] 
for  bringing  about  a  good  bill  and  one 
that  Members  of  the  House  can  sup- 
port. 

There  was  one  matter  that  came 
before  the  committee  of  local  Interest 
that  I  believe  has  national  implica- 
tions. That  is  on  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  HoYER]  referred  to  in  the 
committee  report  at  page  71  at  section 
14.  I  will  read  Just  a  part  of  that  if  I 
may  in  order  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  over  the  cost 
of  Federal  office  space  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  region  and  In  other  regions 
and  areas  of  the  country  and  believes  that 
broader  competition  wtU  benefit  both  the 
taxpayer  and  Federal  employee  In  terms  of 
leased  Oovemment  space.  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  region,  for  example,  prices 
can  range  from  less  than  $20  a  square  foot 
to  nearly  $40  a  square  foot  depending  on 
the  location,  and  the  Government  should 
clearly  be  seeking  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
full  competition  to  enjoy  the  best  possible 
rate  available.  The  Committee  Is  aware  that 
the  authorizing  committees  are  reviewing 
this  Issue  and  encourages  their  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  nationwide  policy.  In  this  regard. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land address  this  question?  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  understanding  that  a  na- 
tionwide policy  for  competition  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  such  as  Washington. 
DC,  and  the  Memphis/West  Memphis 
region  of  Teimessee  and  Arkansas  are 
to  be  objects  of  this  policy  and  the  ob- 
jects of  regional  competition? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  his  observation  that 
when  we  speak  of  a  nationwide  policy 
it  would  certainly  Include  the  Mem- 
phis area. 

I  know  the  gentleman's  great  con- 
cern and  that  wUl  be  included  in  the 
ambit  of  this  language. 

Mr.  ALEIXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
two  examples  of  opportunities  previ- 
ously denied  to  both  West  Memphis. 
AR,  and  the  American  taxpayer  are 
the  Postal  Service's  bulk  mail  facility 
at  Memphis,  TN.  which  was  construct- 
ed in  the  early  1970's,  and  the  IRS  re- 
gional service  center  in  Memphis,  con- 
structed in  the  late  1970's.  Both  facili- 
ties could  have  been  acquired  at  much 
less  cost  had  West  Memphis  been  al- 
lowed to  compete  for  them.  I  hope  we 
can  implement  a  national  reglonwide 
bid  and  lowest  cost  space  policy  as 
soon  as  possible. 

How  would  such  a  policy  work?  As  I 
envision  it.  suppose  a  Federal  agency 
Informed  OSA  that  it  needed  100.000 
square  feet  of  space  in  the  Memphis- 
West  Memphis  area.  Developers,  prop- 
erty owners  and  contractors  in  West 


Memphis  would  then  be  guaranteed 
the  opportunity  to  bid  on  the  GSA 
contract  for  that  space,  and  if  the 
bidder  in  West  Memphis  was  able  to 
provide  quality  space  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  in  the  region,  he  or  she 
would  be  awarded  the  contract. 

I  would  like  to  bring  one  other 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  conunit- 
tee  and  of  the  House,  if  I  might. 

Yesterday  there  were  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Doug  Barnard,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on 
a  matter  which  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  concerning  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  committee  of 
some  difficulties  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  been  having  in 
cooperating  with  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  drug  trafficking  cases,  in  par- 
ticular one  in  Arkansas  that  originates 
out  of  a  drug  trafficking  operation  and 
transport  operation  in  Mena,  AR. 

I  have  been  trying  to  gain  the  coop- 
eration of  the  IRS  in  this  criminal  in- 
vestigation for  quite  some  time  now. 

It  appears  we  have  resolved  the  diffi- 
culty we  have  had  with  them. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  new  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Mr.  Fred  T.  Goldberg,  Jr.  I 
think  we  have  worked  out  the  obstruc- 
tion and  difficulty  that  we  have,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Arkansas  State 
police  criminal  investigation  division 
and  the  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies can  now  go  forward  with  their  in- 
vestigation in  the  drug  trafficking  case 
in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  DorganI. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  the 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  heard  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Trati- 
cant]  a  few  minutes  ago  in  the  well 
speak  about  the  IRS.  Let  me  say  this: 
What  he  says  reflects  the  concern  of 
everybody  in  this  body.  None  of  us  are 
going  to  stand  still  for  harassment  of 
anybody  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  American  people  should 
not  have  anything  to  fear  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

When  I  attend  hearings  and  hear  ex- 
amples of  abuses,  it  makes  me  boil.  We 
will  not  stand  for  it.  But  I  want  to  say 
this:  In  the  1980's,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration tried  to  take  the  collection 
mechanism  apart  down  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  That  made  no  sense 
for  anybody. 

We  have  nearly  $90  billion  in  taxes 
per  year  that  are  not  reported  and  not 
paid  at  the  present  time.  We  have  a 
$65  billion  accounts  receivable  down  at 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Now  some  want  to  run  off  and  in- 
crease taxes  on  people  who  already 
pay  taxes. 
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I  say  to  let  Members  find  the  free- 
loaders who  do  not  pay  taxes,  and  get 
them  to  pay  up.  This  is  a  much  better 
plan  than  increasing  taxes  on  the 
honest  taxpayers  that  already  report 
and  pay. 

Now  I  will  tell  Members,  the  past  9 
years  of  the  administration's  behavior 
with  this  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  effectively  taken  the  system  apart. 
If  we  ran  a  corporation,  any  one 
Member  in  this  room  would  dam  sure 
get  our  executives  together  if  we  had 
15  or  20  percent  of  a  revenue  falling 
through  the  cracks  and  say,  "Look,  we 
have  a  big  problem,  we  better  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  better  figure  out 
how  better  to  enforce  our  laws."  As  we 
do  that,  we  need  to  imderstand  that 
taxpayers  have  rights.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  shall  not  harass  tax- 
payers, and  if  we  have  evidence  of  this, 
we  are  going  to  take  steps  to  eliminate 
it  quickly. 

However.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  imderstands  that  we  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  collect  the 
taxes  that  are  due.  The  report  repro- 
duced yesterday  demonstrates  that 
most  of  the  taxes  that  are  being 
evaded,  most  of  the  money  that  is  not 
being  reported,  is  coming  from  the 
upper  income  group.  This  is  not  nick- 
els and  dimes  from  mom  and  pop.  This 
is  underreported  income  or  nonreport- 
ed  income  by  people  with  over 
$200,000  a  year  in  income  to  report.  I 
say  we  need  to  find  them.  That  means 
better  enforcement,  not  harassment, 
but  good  enforcement.  That  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thfuik  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  this 
committee  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
in  several  sections  of  this  bill.  I  think 
the  section  89  reform  is  a  very,  very 
important  item  in  this  bill,  and  I  con- 
gratulate this  committee  for  that. 

I  have  some  concerns  about  some  of 
the  science  items  that  were  put  in  the 
bill  as  individual  projects.  I  think  that 
that  ill-serves  the  ability  of  this  coun- 
try to  do  science  when  what  we  do  Is 
begin  to  carve  out  Individual  little 
pockets  where  we  are  going  to  spend 
the  money  and  not  get  it  properly  au- 
thorized. I  have  concerns  of  that  type, 
but  overall,  I  think  this  is  an  excellent 
Job,  and  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  one  particular  section 
which  is  in  this  bill. 

Section  623  of  this  bill  continues  the 
drug-free  workplace  language  that  is 
in  place  for  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  congratulate  the  committee 
for  proceeding  forward  on  this  and 
now  establishing  a  pattern,  that  this  is 
going  to  be  included  in  legislation  for 
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the  future.  This  assures  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  under  the  Executive 
orders,  continues  to  have  the  author- 
ity from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions where  funds  will  be  cut  off  if 
they  do  not  maintain  a  drug-free  work- 
place. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  a  particular 
point,  though,  with  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular language.  This  language  covers 
the  U.S.  Congress.  I  have  to  say  that 
we  have  an  extremely  disappointing 
record,  if  not  a  criminal  record,  on  this 
issue  of  complying  with  the  law.  This 
law,  as  stated  in  this  bill,  is  not  new.  It 
has  now  been  In  effect  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year.  I  have  done  some  checking 
in  recent  weeks  to  find  out  how  many 
offices  have  brought  themselves  into 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
that  were  passed  last  year  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  I  find  a  handful  of  offices. 
well  nigh  none,  have  brought  them- 
selves into  compliance.  My  office,  we 
have  a  drug-free  workplace  policy.  I 
know  of  several  offices  that  have  one, 
or  are  in  the  process  of  putting  one 
into  place.  However,  they  are  very  few. 

1  say  to  the  Members  that  when  we 
checked  with  the  Committtee  on 
House  Administration,  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  has  yet  to 
put  a  policy  into  place,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  is 
even  advising  offices  at  the  present 
time,  based  upon  information  I  have 
received,  that  they  do  not  have  to 
have  a  written  policy,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  law  requires  a  written  policy 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
drug-free  workplace. 

Now  I  would  suggest  that  we  ap- 
prove this  language.  This  is  very  im- 
portant language.  It  goes  not  Just  to 
the  Congress  but  to  the  broad  base  of 
Federal  agencies.  However,  I  also 
think  that  it  is  high  time  that  Con- 
gress does  what  we  have  required  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  to  do.  Every  Federal 
grantee,  every  Federal  contractor,  is 
now  required  to  put  in  place  written 
policies  for  a  drug-free  workplace.  We 
are  required,  under  law,  to  do  the 
same  thing.  I  think  that  Is  absolutely 
appalling  that  this  Congress  considers 
Itself  to  be  above  the  law. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  done 
things  which  are  above  the  law.  In  this 
case,  we  have  passed  a  law  which  now 
we  refuse  to  comply  with. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  ISx.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Pekht], 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
have  filed  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2989, 
the  Treastiry-Postal  Service  vproprla- 
tions  bill,  to  strike  special  interest  pro- 
visions put  in  by  the  fuU  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Who  does  this  spe- 
cial interest  money  benefit? 

The  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, the  Michigan  Technological  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Maryland. 
College     Park,     the     University     of 


Hawaii,  and  the  University  of  Texas, 
El  Paso. 

Colleagues,  these  appropriated 
grants  are  for  activities  and  construc- 
tion related  to  strategic  materials  de- 
velopment important  to  our  national 
security.  I  am  not  here  today  to  argue 
that  this  research,  development  and 
construction  should  not  proceed.  I  am 
here  instead  to  strenuously  object  to 
legislated  grants  for  a  small  niunber  of 
universities,  totally  bypassing  the  cus- 
tomary competitive  grants  process. 
The  five  institutions  that  would  bene- 
fit by  this  bill  are  fine  institutions,  but 
there  are  many  excellent  research 
schools  in  this  coimtry  that  can  estab- 
lish the  facilities  and  do  the  research 
envisioned  in  these  special  interest 
grants,  and  maybe,  just  maybe,  some- 
other  school  could  do  it  better  or 
cheaper.  So  I  ask  as  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness to  all  interested  schools  across 
this  Nation,  shouldn't  these  funds  be 
reserved  for  the  normal  competitive 
grants  process? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  violating  fimdamen- 
tal  precepts  of  fairness  and  the  normal 
competitive  grants  isn't  bad  enough. 
Just  yesterday  as  part  of  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  H.R.  2461,  in  title 
23,  related  to  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials development,  research  and  con- 
servation, we  stipulated  that  any: 

Grant  or  contract  under  this  section  for 
the  performance  of  development  and  re- 
search (or  for  the  construction  of  a  facility 
for  the  performance  of  such  development 
and  research)  may  be  made  or  awarded 
only— <1)  using  competitive  procedures  and 
only  if  the  President  determines  at  the  time 
of  making  such  grant  or  awarding  such  con- 
tract that  such  grant  or  contract  shall  serve 
the  national  defense  needs. 

Those  are  the  exact  words  of  the 
provision  adopted  by  the  House  yester- 
day and  less  than  24  hours  later  this 
House  is  debating  a  bill  that  violates 
that  provision— just  1  day  later.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  need  or  Justification  for  these 
grants  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  any  testimony 
or  hearings  held  on  these  projects 
before  this  subcommittee. 

til.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  there  is 
only  $16.2  million  in  this  appropria- 
tions measure  for  this  program.  And 
these  five  special  projects  get  all  the 
money.  Nothing  is  left  for  the  com- 
petitive grant  process.  The  normal 
grants  process  should  work  its  will.  If 
these  same  five  schools  win  awards  in 
a  competitive  grants  process,  fine,  but 
we  should  not  be  here  today  awarding 
scientific  grants  in  an  appropriations 
bill.  It's  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  point  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  E^DWAROSl. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  what  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  House  has  said  it  supports— pre- 
venting the  implementation  of  section 
89. 

Section  530  of  this  blU,  which  was 
added  to  the  bill  by  an  amendment  I 
offered  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, prohibits  the  use  of  appropriated 
fimds  to  implement  or  enforce  section 
1151  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986, 
more  commonly  known  as  section  89. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  would  be 
to  suspend  the  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 89  for  a  period  of  1  year. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  is  aware 
of  the  strong  opposition  to  section  89 
among  our  constituents.  This  provi- 
sion will  require  busineses  to  spend 
considerable  time  and  effort  in  collect- 
ing data  and  testing  their  benefit 
plans.  The  cost  of  compliance  will  be 
substantial  and  beyond  the  resources 
of  many  small  businesses,  many  of 
which  will  have  to  seek  outside  assist- 
ance. 

The  negative  effects  of  section  89 
are  already  being  felt  by  businesses. 
Many  companies  are  canceling  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  rather  than  face 
the  task  of  comprehending  and  com- 
plying with  section  89.  In  other  in- 
stances companies  are  offering  simpli- 
fied benefit  plans  that  provide  less 
flexibility  and  choice  to  their  employ- 
ees. Instead  of  encouraging  employer 
sponsored  health  plans,  section  89  is 
acting  as  a  deterrent.  Clearly,  this  was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress. 

No  one  disagrees  with  section  89's 
objective  of  preventing  discriminatory 
benefit  plans.  WhUe  there  are  propos- 
als in  Congress  that  modify  section  89. 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  law  is  so  flawed 
it  should  be  repealed.  Efforts  to 
reform  or  simplify  current  law  simply 
do  not  do  enough  to  provide  the 
degree  of  relief  needed.  While  section 
530  of  this  bUl  does  not  repeal  section 
89,  it  would  remove  the  threat  the  law 
poses  to  our  Nation's  business  commu- 
nity for  a  period  of  1  year. 

This  would  give  Congress  time  to 
take  a  thorough  look  at  the  issue  of 
discrimination  in  employee  benefit 
plans.  Congress  could  then  determine 
the  extent  of  the  problem  and.  if  cor- 
rective action  is  necessary,  carefully 
consider  a  proper  course  of  action  that 
will  ensure  employees  are  not  discrimi- 
nated against,  will  treat  small  business 
fairly,  and  will  not  have  the  adverse 
effect  of  discouraging  employer-spon- 
sored health  plans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
delay  in  section  89  that  this  bill  would 
provide  and  to  support  passage  of  H  Jl. 
2989.     

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Colkkah]. 

Mr.  COLEBiAN  of  Missouri.  BCr. 
Chairman,    I    take    this    opportimity 
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today  to  rise  in  support  of  laneruage  In 
H.R.  2989.  the  Treasury.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Government  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1990  pro- 
hibiting the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  onerous  "sec- 
tion 89"  provisions. 

Section  89  was  included  in  the  so- 
caUed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  which 
I  opposed.  The  new  rules  have  proven 
an  administrative  nightmare  for  small 
businesses,  a  fact  attested  to  by  the 
hundreds  of  small  businessmen  and 
women  who  have  called  and  written 
me  to  seek  relief  from  the  law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
businesses  must  run  a  series  of  baf- 
fling and  costly  tests  on  health  and 
life  insurance  plans  to  prove  that  the 
highest  paid  workers  aren't  getting 
extra  benefits  while  other  employees 
get  only  the  most  basic  coverage.  The 
rules  are  so  complicated  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  delayed  Im- 
plementation twice,  and  even  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  had  trou- 
ble figuring  them  out.  The  new  law 
was  supposed  to  go  into  effect  on  Jbj\- 
uary  1  of  this  year,  but  it  wasn't  until 
March  that  the  IRS  was  able  to  make 
enough  sense  out  of  the  law  to  come 
up  with  partial  guidelines  to  help  em- 
ployers comply.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
charged  with  administering  these  pro- 
visions can't  figure  them,  how  in  the 
world  can  small  businesses  be  expected 
to  meet  the  requirements? 

I  support  a  repeal  of  section  89  as 
currently  written  and  administered 
and  at  the  very  least  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  seeking  ways 
to  make  the  provisions  less  burden- 
some. Though  the  language  in  this  bill 
today  does  not  go  that  far.  it  does  go  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  by  providing 
a  solid  year  of  relief  for  small  busi- 
nesses, and  sends  an  unmistakable 
message  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee regarding  the  opposition  of  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
provisions. 

n  1050 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LowERY.l 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  H.R.  2989.  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service  and  General  Govern- 
ment appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  As  a  member  of  the  Treasury 
Postal  Subcommittee.  I  participated  in 
the  formulation  of  the  bill  and  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation 
that  deserves  approval  by  the  House. 
It  is  amazing  to  me  to  hear  these  kind 
things  being  said.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  can  recall  such  nice  things  being  said 
by  our  colleagues  about  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

H.R.  2989  will  enable  the  Customs 
Service,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 


and  Firearms  to  carry  out  their  vital 
law  enforcement  and  revenue  collect- 
ing duties. 

In  addition,  these  appropriations 
support  GSA's  efforts  to  construct, 
modernize,  and  maintain  vital  U.S. 
Government  buildings  and  facilities. 
H.R.  2989  also  funds  the  operations  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
the  Executive  Residence  at  the  White 
House,  and  a  number  of  Important  in- 
dependent agencies  such  as  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  the  Feder- 
al Elections  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Archives.  While  the  work  of 
these  agencies  Is  not  often  publicized, 
their  duties  are  important  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Nation. 

The  committee  carefully  evaluated 
the  responsibilities  and  problems 
facing  the  agencies  under  our  Jurisdic- 
tion, as  well  as  the  budget  levels  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  There 
were  controversial  issues  and  some 
tough  decisions  had  to  be  made  to 
meet  the  spending  limitations  dictated 
by  this  year's  budget  summit  agree- 
ment. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Chairman  Roybal  and  Mr.  Skeen.  the 
ranking  minority  member,  for  their 
leadership  and  hard  work  on  the  bill. 

This  Is  a  responsible  funding  meas- 
ure that  conforms  with  the  House 
budget  resolution  and  is  generally  in 
line  with  the  President's  budget  goals. 
While  we  disagreed  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  certain  Issues,  this  bill  will 
give  strong  support  to  all  the  agencies 
under  its  pur\'iew.  The  committee  gave 
special  priority  to  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  because  of  their  revenue  col- 
lection duties  and  vital  roles  In  the 
war  on  drugs.  These  agencies  received 
funding  increases  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  representative 
from  San  Diego.  CA.  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  constantly  increasing 
flow  of  trade,  people  and,  unfortunate- 
ly. Illegal  drugs,  across  our  border  with 
Mexico.  The  Interaction  between  the 
United  States  and  our  neighbor  to  the 
south  is  vital  to  both  nations  and  will 
continue  to  grow.  The  U.S.  Customs 
Service  is  the  agency  that  must 
nianage  this  process.  The  legislation 
before  us  today  attempts  to  provide 
the  Customs  Service  with  the  re- 
sources needed  to  meet  Its  complex 
mission  of  Interdicting  drugs  while 
monitoring  and  processing  passenger 
and  commercial  traffic  Into  the  United 
SUtes. 

Also  included  In  this  bill  Is  a  provi- 
sion that  will  prohibit  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  from  expending  funds 
to  Implement  section  89  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  Section  89  was  In- 
tended to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
health  Insurance  benefits.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  become  a  nightmare  of 
burdensome  tax  regulations  for  our 
Nation's  small  businesses.  A  large  ma- 


jority of  the  House  supports  repeal  of 
section  89  and  this  provision  is  a  good 
first  step  toward  this  goal.  1  support 
this  provision. 

The  Treasury /Postal  appropriations 
bill  provides  funding  for  essential 
duties  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
set  adequate  funding  levels  for  these 
fundamental  Federal  duties  and  these 
levels  meet  the  deficit  reduction  re- 
quirements set  by  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 1  urge  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  TRAricAHT]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  the  committee  opposes  my 
modest  amendment,  but  I  think  this 
speaks  for  the  fairness  of  this  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

A  little  while  ago  one  of  the  best 
Members  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgam], 
came  up  and  he  alluded  to  a  couple  of 
concerns  that  I  think  everybody  has 
about  raising  revenue,  but  there  was 
an  Issue  brought  up  about  taxpayer's 
rights.  I  just  want  to  make  one  point. 
Under  tax  law.  a  taxpayer  is  guilty  and 
must  prove  himself  Innocent.  1  say. 
No.  1,  that  that  Is  unconstitutional  on 
its  face,  and  Congress  should  have 
done  something  with  that  sometime 
over  the  last  200  years.  The  Founding 
Fathers  never  expected  to  see  this 
type  of  damaged,  deviated  and  misrep- 
resentation of  our  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

If  we  are  looking  at  all  this  income 
and  we  are  worried  about  getting 
Income,  maybe  we  should  not  have  an 
Income  tax;  maybe  we  should  have  a 
spending  tax. 

Let  us  tell  It  like  It  Is.  Today  In  Los 
Angeles,  CA.  there  is  an  investigation 
going  on  about  the  former  head  of  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  IRS  Ron  Sar- 
anow.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress something  that  will  make  them 
think  about  this.  They  say  that  IRS 
agents  cannot  be  questioned  because 
they  win  not  answer  questions.  They 
said  they  were  "afraid."  What  is  going 
on  here?  If  agents  are  afraid  to  talk, 
because  they  say,  and  I  quote,  "they 
don't  want  the  IRS  to  retaliate  and 
come  after  them,"  what  about  the  rest 
of  us?  They  work  for  the  IRS.  What 
about  Mom  and  Dad  here? 

My  amendment  is  similar  to  the  re- 
quest of  President  Bush.  It  cuts  $3  mil- 
lion. The  significance  is  that  Congress 
can  only  give  a  message  to  the  IRS  in 
one  way,  and  that  is  in  their  pocket- 
book.  This  is  a  modest  cut.  and  Con- 
gress today  will,  I  hope,  say  that  they 
should  straighten  out  their  act.  We 
should  say.  "We  represent  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  you  are  out  of  con- 
trol." 
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I  do  not  want  to  bring  this  to  a  vote 
on  a  Friday.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
committee  accept  the  amendment,  and 
then  if  they  throw  It  out  in  conference 
and  the  Senate  says.  "Look,  we  will  do 
something  else  with  it."  I  will  accept 
that.  But  I  am  not  going  to  let  Con- 
gress sit  idly  by  and  do  nothing  while 
they  run  up  in  testimony  reams  and 
reams  of  evidence,  and  yet  we  have 
done  nothing,  really. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  blU.  I  do  not  like  being  on  the 
floor  today  confronting  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  one  of  the  best  chairmen  In 
the  House  and  in  this  Congress,  but  I 
feel  that  strongly  about  this.  No  one 
In  our  country  should  be  afraid  of  the 
Government,  and  nobody  should  be 
considered  guUty  untU  they  have 
proven  themselves  innocent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask.  "What  is  going 
on  folks?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  in 
general  debate  the  committee  covered 
every  one  of  the  issues  that  have  been 
discussed.  That  also  Includes  the  issue 
brought  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traticakt].  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  amendment  is  presented, 
there  will  be  further  debate  and  fur- 
ther discussion.  So  I  will  not  comment 
until  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  before 
you  today  to  express  my  support  of  tfie  provi- 
sion to  suspend  for  1  year  enforcement  by  tfie 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of  section  89  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  Congress  has  long  sought  to  promote 
health  and  certain  other  benefit  plans  through 
tax  policy.  Employer  contributions  are  general- 
ly not  included  in  emptoyee  income.  This  ex- 
clusion for  medical  premiums  alone  anrounts 
to  a  tax  preference  of  about  $30  billion  a  year 
This  policy  has  enjoyed  broad  public  and  con- 
gressional support.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  Congress  to  be  concerned  that 
this  investment  in  health  care  is  widely  dis- 
persed through  the  work  force,  and  not  con- 
centrated among  highly  compensated  emptoy- 
oes.  The  nondiscrimination  requirement  has 
been  part  and  parcel  of  pension  law  for  some 
time,  but  in  1986  it  was  first  extended  to  other 
health  and  welfare  plans  with  the  adoption  of 
section  89. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Refomi  Act  of 
1986.  However,  from  my  studies  of  this  provi- 
sion and  the  related  regulatiorts.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  compliance  burden  section  89 
now  imposes  is  greater  than  the  benefits  it 
seeks  to  promote.  Therefore,  during  the  100th 
and  101st  Congresses,  I  have  supported  ef- 
forts to  greatly  simpWy.  or  in  the  alternative, 
repeal  sectton  69.  Members  of  the  business 
community  are  vital  to  the  economy  of  this 
Nation  and  espedaUy  to  Alabama  and  the 
Seventh  Distftet  Creating  a  workable  set  of 
nondiseriminatkxi  mles  for  health  and  welfare 
plans  is  not  an  easy  tasic.  It  is  my  hope  that 
actions  such  as  today's  suspension  of  en- 
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forcement  will  keep  this  debate  alive  and  give 
all  constituencies  an  opportunity  to  express 
tfieir  concerns  on  this  extremely  complex  area 
of  tax  law. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  H.R. 
2989  covers  some  of  the  most  vital  of  Federal 
servfces.  But,  many  of  these  services  are 
pretty  routine.  Eighteen  billion  dollars  is  a 
steep  price  to  pay  for  them. 

H.R.  2989  is  within  ttie  budget  agreement 
The  subcommittee  has  done  an  especially 
good  Job  on  funding  the  IRS  to  the  level  spec- 
ified in  ttw  agreement 

Despite  those  good  qualifnations,  $18  bil- 
Iton  seems  to  me  to  be  too  high  for  this  bill. 
While  it  fits  the  budget  resolution,  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  spending  restraint  needed  to 
make  responsible  deficit  reducttons.  I  shall 
therefore  vote  against  It 

Mr.  [X)RGAN  of  North  Dalcota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Treasury  Postal  appropriations  bill 
before  us  today  increases  spending  by  $2.4 
billion  over  last  year's  level.  That  should  give 
all  Members  concern  in  a  time  of  high  budget 
defkats. 

Some  increases  make  good  sense.  A  $7.4 
million  boost  in  for  Investigations,  collectk}ns, 
and  taxpayer  sendee  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  produce  revenue  increases  that 
far  outweigh  the  costs  of  additk)nal  personnel. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  disturt>ed  about  an- 
other hefty  rise  in  the  retirement  benefits  of 
former  Presidents,  including  an  Increase  of 
almost  $400,000  for  more  staff,  office  space, 
and  penskjn  benefits  for  former  President 
Reagan.  We  should  provide  former  Presidents 
with  the  resources  to  carry  out  continued  obli- 
gations to  the  public.  But  my  concern  is  that 
we  fund  these  activities  too  generously. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  this  bill  supple- 
ments the  operatk)ns  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, even  though  it  is  an  independent  agency 
with  its  own  Board  of  Governors.  Because 
Congress  still  has  an  oversight  role  in  postal 
affairs,  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Postal  Servwe 
persists  in  its  plan  to  buiW  brand  new  post  of- 
fices across  the  country,  when  it  couW  lease 
perfectly  usable  facilities  from  their  present 
owners. 

During  tt)e  past  few  years,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  sought  to  construct  several  new  buiW- 
ings  in  such  towms  as  Beach,  Jamestown, 
Linton,  and  Wilton,  ND.  I  point  this  out  to  my 
colleagues,  because  in  each  case  the  servk» 
couW  have  rented  an  existing  buikjing  to 
handle  its  requirements. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record  my  view  that 
the  Postal  Service  ought  to  review  its  cunwrt 
facilities  polny,  wh«h  favors  constructing  new 
post  offfces.  Wherever  possible,  the  agency 
should  lease  existing  facilities  and  not  buikl 
new  ones.  This  is  one  sure  way  to  help  keep 
postal  rates  competitive  and  to  reduce  vacan- 
cy rates  in  conwnercial  buikjings. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  section  89  and 
in  support  of  the  effort  to  defer  imple- 
mentation of  this  onerous  provision. 

As  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  I  have  heard 
from  numerous  small  business  owners, 
many  of  whom  are  in  my  own  district! 
who  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
trying  to  comply  with   the  complex 


and  bewildering  regulations  handed 
down  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  fact  that  implementation  of  the 
final  regulations  has  been  delayed  not 
once,  but  twice.  I  believe,  is  proof 
enough  that  these  guidelines  are 
barely  decipherable. 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  why 
section  89  Is  such  a  serious  threat  to 
small  firms.  The  IRS  has  estimated 
that  the  Nation's  employers  will  have 
to  spend  an  additional  9  million  hours 
on  their  annual  paperwork  burden  as  a 
result  of  section  89.   My  committee 
heard  testimony  earlier  this  year  that 
the  IRS  estimate  is  ridiculously  low. 
perhaps  only  a  quarter  of  the  actual 
time  required.  Businesses,  particularly 
small  businesses,  across  this  country 
will  thus  be  the  loser  under  section  89 
in  that  the  quality  work  time  of  their 
employees  wlU  be  spent,  not  on  the 
work  of  the  firm,  but  rather  on  the 
work    of    the    Federal    Government. 
SmaU   businesses  should   not  be   re- 
quired to  determine  whether  they  are 
in   compliance   with   section   89.   En- 
forcement of  section  89  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Section  89  single-handedly  re- 
verses  the   progress   made   over   the 
course  of  the  last  8  years  by  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act. 

SmaU  business  owners  are  least  able 
to  cope  with  section  89  regulations  and 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  compliance  with 
this  law,  but  they  are  the  ones  who 
will  be  hardest  hit  by  it.  Large  compa- 
nies have  the  financial  resources  to 
hire  lawyers  and  accountants  so  they 
can  weave  their  way.  as  painlessly  as 
possible,  through  this  web  of  burden- 
some  regulations.   Small  firms  don't 
enjoy  this  luxury.  Every  small  busi- 
ness owner  who  is  tied  down  trying  to 
interpret  the  IRS  definition  of  "dis- 
criminatory" means  a  loss  of  produc- 
tivity. It  was  once  estimated  that  by 
implementing  these  so-called  antidis- 
crimination rules,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  net  a  siun  of  roughly  $72 
million  from  taxes  on  excessive  bene- 
fits. Now.  as  almost  everyone  concedes, 
section  89  is  going  to  cost  the  Govern- 
ment  money   and   this   amount  may 
exceed  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
aimually.  This  is  because  the  cost  of 
compliance  with  section  89  is  deducti- 
ble as  a  business  expense.  Section  89 
will,    therefore,    not   be   the   revenue 
raiser  it  was  originally  thought  to  be, 
but  rather  a  net  revenue  loser. 

FinaUy,  the  workers  of  this  Nation 
are  going  to  be  severely  affected  by 
section  89.  Employers  will  quickly 
learn  that  rather  than  have  their 
staffs  waste  precious  time  sorting  out 
the  regulations,  they  will  simply  cease 
to  offer  health  benefits  to  their  em- 
ployees, thus  saving  time,  money,  and 
frustration.  Therefore.  I  believe  that 
rather  than  reducing  the  number  of 
Americans  who  are  currently  without 
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basic  health  coverage,  section  89  will 
very  likely  cause  this  number  to  rise. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  strongly  support  the  delay  of  the  Im- 
plementation of  section  89  and  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  any 
motion  to  strike  this  provision. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  language  included  in  H  R  2989 
which  calls  for  the  IRS  to  suspend  for  1  year 
enforcement  of  section  89  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  Clearly  the  momentum  is  growing 
for  full  repeal  of  section  89  and  I  believe  that 
this  measure  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 

While  I  do  support  the  intent  of  section  89, 
to  ensure  that  employer-sponsored  benefit 
plans  are  broadly  based  and  do  not  favor 
highly  paid  employees,  ttie  law  as  written  is 
extremely  complex  and  has  become  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  for  American  business- 
es. It  Is  illogical  and  unfair  to  ask  employers  to 
go  to  the  time  and  expense  of  attempting  to 
comply  with  section  89  The  compliance 
burden  is  so  onerous,  that  I  am  concerned 
that  srtMill  business  owners  will  be  further  dis- 
couraged from  ottering  health  insurance  bene- 
fits or  will  reduce  or  even  terminate  the  bene- 
fits tfiey  now  provide.  Full  repeal  is  necessary 
and  warranted  and  I  will  continue  to  work 
toward  \t\al  end. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  voted  for  a  motion  to  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appropriations 
bills  which  would  have  allowed  for  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  to  repeal  section  89 
Although  this  ettort  was  not  successful,  today 
we  have  another  opportunity  to  show  the 
American  business  men  and  women  that  we 
have  heard  their  outcry  for  relief  and  that  we 
are  ready  and  willing  to  act  on  their  behalf  it 
is  imperative  that  we  adopt  the  language 
before  us  to  delay  enforcement  so  that  we 
can  continue  our  ettorts  to  repeal  section  89 
altogether 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2989,  the  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriations bill  for  Treasury.  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government. 

While  ttiere  are  many  provisions  contained 
in  this  measure  which  directly  and  indirectly 
attect  my  constituents  in  this  measure  which 
directly  and  indirectly  attect  my  constituents  in 
West  Virginia's  Fourth  District,  as  indeed  they 
do  for  the  whole  State,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
touch  on  a  few 

Under    the    appropriations,    amounting    to 
$1 .04  biliion.  for  Customs  Service,  I  appreciate 
knowing  that  the  Service  is  funded  to  carry 
out  tactical  interdkrtion  to  combat  drug  smug- 
gling activity  akxig  our  national  borders,  and 
will  accomplish  this  by  keeping  mobile  forces 
invoNed  in  certain  air  tactical  enforcement  op- 
eratiorw.  as  well  as  on  land  and  by  sea.  If  we 
are  to  fight  a  drug  war,  this  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  our  ability  finally  to  have  an  impact 
on  the  dangerous  drugs  that  are  destroying 
our  chikJren.  families,  ar¥J  entire  communities. 
This  activity  by  the  Customs  Service,  coupled 
with  the  funds  available  to  retrofit  and  nxxWy 
surveillance  aircraft  with  airtxxne  early  warn- 
ing configurations,  combined  with  other  ettorts 
being  made  through   Federal   assistance  to 
States    and     kicalities.     irKludir^     drug-free 
schools  and  communities,   might  eventually 
make  a  meaningful  stand  agaimt  the  monster- 
ous  drug  crisis  in  the  United  States. 
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The  appropnations  lor  fiscal  year  1990  for 
the  Postal  Service  of  $459  7  millksn,  reflects 
an  increase  of  $23  3  million  to  assist  it  in  car- 
rying out  Its  basic  duties,  such  as  providing 
window  seivices.  processing,  delivery  and 
transportation  o(  mail,  research  and  develop- 
ment; adminisuation  of  postal  fiekJ  activities; 
and  associated  expenses  of  providing  facilities 
and  financing 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  the  finest  and  most 
reliable  postal  service  in  the  world  when  you 
compare  it  with  any  other  country.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  and  care  about  the  men 
and  women  who  provide  these  sen/ices,  from 
the  smallest  hamlet  to  the  biggest  cities,  they 
may  not  be  pertect.  but  they  are  professionals 
who  care  deep'v  abo"'  '^«  service  they  are 
called  upon  to  provide,  and  1  frankly  commend 
each  and  every  one  of  them 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  for  postal  services  is  known 
as  "revenue  forgone"  appropriations  for  all 
preferred  rate  categories.  I  know  that  our  li- 
braries, schools,  universities,  and  chantable 
organizations  rely  heavily  on  prefen^ed  rate 
mailing  to  serve  the  causes  of  information 
shanng,  educating  our  citizenry,  and  research. 
Such  mailings  serve  the  homebound  and  the 
handicapped;  children  in  schools,  scholars  in 
university  settings,  and  college  students  in 
general.  The  elderly,  who  cannot  travel  to  a  li- 
brary due  to  infirmities,  or  lack  of  transporta- 
tion, particularly  those  in  remote  areas,  can 
receive  books,  including  talking  books  and 
large-pnnt  books  tor  the  sight-impaired,  by 
mail  The  appropnation  necessary  to  cover  the 
revenue  that  is  lost  to  the  postal  service  be- 
cause of  reduced-rate  mailings,  $459.7  million, 
IS  made  available  under  H  R.  2989. 

It  IS  anticipated  that  the  administration  will 
resubmit  a  previous  legislative  proposal  to 
eliminate  revenue  forgone  appropnations  for 
all  preferred  rate  categones,  except  mail  for 
the  blind  and  overseas  voter  mail.  1  regret  that 
this  administration  is  following  the  same  path 
of  the  previous  administration  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  this  is  )ust  the  continuation  of  an 
Ideology  that  would  lead.  If  allowed  by  Con- 
gress, to  the  privatization  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, to  the  point  wtiere  information  cannot  be 
exchanged  or  disseminated  among  individual 
Amencans.  or  internationally,  except  at  exortji- 
tant  costs  and  difficulty  of  access  to  such  in- 
formation by  individuals  who  need  and  rely  on 
the  ability  to  obtain  whatever  Is  available  on 
an  as-needed  basis. 

The  Federal  Government's  ability  to  keep 
the  people  of  this  country  informed  and  aware 
of  sendees  available  to  them,  normally  made 
possible  by  the  publk^ation  and  disseminatk>n 
of  mformatkjn  on  all  manner  of  services  for 
which  Americans  may  be  eligible  or  from 
which  knowledge  they  stand  to  benefit,  began 
to  erode  dunng  the  Reagan  administration.  I 
will  do  all  that  I  can  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  see  to  It  that  Vne  erosion  of  access  to  infor- 
mation stops,  and  to  reverse  the  trerxl  wtier- 
ever  possible. 

There  is  also  an  appropriation  of  $36,942 
millkxi  whkrfi  will  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  cover  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion costs  for  injuries  to  some  2.700  surviving 
former  postal  workers— injured  before  postal 
reorganizat»or>— that  is  prior  to  July  1971.  The 
Postal  Service  now,  of  course,  pays  compen- 


sation costs  for  Its  own  emptoyees.  but  by  law 
the  United  States  remains  responsible  for 
those  injuries  incurred  prior  to  1971 . 

This  bill  includes  an  additkjnal  $12  millkjn. 
reflecting  an  increase  of  $8  millwn  over  last 
year's  funding,  for  the  Ottice  of  National  Drug 
Control  Polk:y  These  new  funds  will  again,  in 
combination  with  Federal  assistance  else- 
where in  this  measure  and  under  other  laws, 
go  far  in  assisting  this  country  in  overcoming 
the  cnsis  of  drug  abuse.  The  Dnjg  Control 
Polrcy  Office  is  charged  with  developing  poli- 
cies, obiectives,  and  priorities  for  our  national 
drug  control  strategy,  including  assisting 
States  and  local  governments  regarding  con- 
trol matters. 

Mr  Chairman,  of  utmost  Importance  is  the 
inclusion  in  this  legislation  of  a  3.6-percent  in- 
crease in  pay  for  all  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees, effective  January  1,  1990.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  made  available  for  Federal  retir- 
ees' health  benefits  and  civil  servrce  retire- 
ment and  disability  funds. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  lest  someone  misin- 
terprets the  provisions  in  this  bill,  or  my  state- 
ment in  reference  to  them,  that  the  pay  in- 
crease of  3  6  percent  for  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees does  not  apply  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Federal  judges,  or  high  officials  in  the 
executive  txanch. 

Mr  Chairman,  H.R.  2989  contains  appro- 
pnations for  such  entities  as  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, National  Archives  and  Records  Adminis- 
tration, the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  Federal 
Holiday  Commisskjn,  the  0«k:e  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics,  the  Federal  Labor  Relatkjns  Au- 
thority, OPM,  0MB.  and  others— all  of  whk:h 
play  signifteant  and  otten  critrcal  roles  in 
making  our  Government  work. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  more 
than  pleased  to  note  that  there  is  included  in 
H.R.  2989  a  provision  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  to  implement  or  enforce  sectkjn  89.  a 
provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  that 
establishes  uniform  rules  prohibiting  discnmi- 
nation  in  favor  of  owners  and  executives  in 
health  and  certain  other  employee  benefit 
plans  if  those  plans  are  to  receive  favorable 
tax  treatment. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislatkin  to  delay  im- 
plementatkjn  of  section  89  which  received  my 
support  earty  in  this  sesskjn  of  Congress,  after 
having  become  aware  of  the  problems  rt  cre- 
ated for  businesses,  and  partwularty  small 
businesses.  I  am  rrxxe  than  pleased  to  be 
able  to  vote  for  this  delay  in  implementation 
and  enforcement  of  the  ottending  section.  I, 
like  Chaimian  Rostenkowski  and  others,  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  good  klea  to  msh  to  judg- 
ment and  repeal  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  with  good  reason  and  intent.  I  sup>- 
port  the  chairman  in  his  efforts  to  modify  the 
section  89  provisions  so  that  they  are  accept- 
able and  less  burdensome  while,  at  the  same 
time,  preserving  the  original  intent  to  prohibit 
discrimination  against  certain  classes  and 
levels  of  employees. 

There  are  $18.4  billkxi  contained  in  H.R. 
2989.  spread  between  Treasury  and  the 
Postal  Service,  and  inckjding  general  govern- 
ment needs.  It  is  well  known  that  this  new  ob- 
ligation of  funds  will  have  the  impact  of  in- 
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creasing  budget  expendttures.  in  a  time  of 
budget  restraint.  But  as  is  true  of  other  appro- 
priations measures  already  passed,  and  those 
pending  action  by  the  body,  the  funds  are 
necessary  for  the  orderly  operation  of  govern- 
ment entities  which  provide  services,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  that  affect  the  Kves  of  my 
constituents.  I  intend  to  support  its  enactment 
and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support  it 
also. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation  and.  in  particular,  section 
619  on  Employee  Disdosure  Agreements, 
which  places  a  moratorium  on  the  executive 
branch's  use  of  certain  nondisciosure  agree- 
ments, standard  forms  312  and  4355. 

The  provision  will  prevent  the  administration 
from  collecting  new  signatures  on  these  con- 
tracts or  enforce  certain  aspects  of  them  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

This  moratorium  is  meant  to  alk>w  time  for 
continuing  discussion  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  wMn  regard  to  these 
contracts.  This  issue  has  been  under  review 
and  negotiatksn  and  more  time  is  needed  for  a 
successful  resolution.  The  moratorium  wouM 
provkJe  that 

This  issue  has  been  the  subject  of  litigation 
regarding  a  prior,  similar  moratorium  on  em- 
ployee disdosure  agreements,  in  which  my 
colleagues  in  this  lawsuit,  and  I,  argued  that 
the  executive  branch  was  not  in  compliance 
with  the  law.  The  case  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  sent  the  case  back  to  the 
district  court  suggesting  that  the  case  may  be 
moot. 

This  new  moratorium  addresses  new  con- 
tracts promulgated  by  the  administration  while 
our  case  was  pending.  Litigation  before  the 
Court  pertains  to  the  old  contracts,  therefore 
there  is  no  tonger  a  basis  for  the  suit.  The 
lawsuit,  therefore,  is  moot  The  two  branches 
will  then  be  able  to  virartt  toward  a  resolution 
of  their  differences  regarding  nondisclosure 
agreements. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  2989,  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  Appropria- 
tksns  bill.  -^^^ 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Appropriations 
and  Rules  Committees  for  zeroing  out  funding 
for  the  enforcement  of  section  89.  Although 
this  action  is  not  a  substitute  for  complete 
repeal  of  this  burdensome  law,  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Denial  of  funding  would 
ensure  that  businesses  need  not  spend  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  money  and  time  comply- 
ing with  rules  universally  recognized  as  un- 
workable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill  and. 
in  doing  so.  support  fairness  for  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
visions in  section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  are  overly  complicated  and  an  onerous 
bunten  that  has  been  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  American  businesses.  I  applaud  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  actions  today  In  prohfc- 
iting  the  Treasury  Department  from  enforcing 
penalties  on  businesses  «vho  fail  to  comply 
with  the  section  89  mles.  Their  action  reaf- 
fimw  Treasury  Secretary  Brady's  statement 
that  section  89  "imposes  unreasonable  com- 
pliance burdens  on  business,"  and  that  "the 
law  needs  to  be  changed." 
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Although  I  believe  that  the  delay  in  imple- 
menting the  section  89  regulations  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  I  also  believe  that  the  ulti- 
mate solution  lies  in  a  repeal  of  the  entire  pro- 
vision. By  the  fact  that  over  300  of  our  col- 
leagues are  cosponsors  of  Congressman  La- 
Falce's  bill  to  repeal  section  89,  it  is  dear 
that  the  ovenwhekning  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues share  in  that  belief.  In  light  of  this  I 
would  ask  that  Mr.  LaFalce's  bill  be  brought 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote  by  the  full  House. 

I  believe  that  no  anKXjnt  of  change  is  going 
to  prevent  compliance  with  section  89  from 
being  an  undue  burden  on  business,  especial- 
ly small  business.  In  an  ettort  to  insure  better 
berwfits  for  workers,  section  89  may  be  ensur- 
ing that  fewer  companies  offer  ar>y  benefits  at 
all  for  fear  of  noncompliance  or  that  the  cost 
and  bother  aren't  worth  it.  That  sounds  like  a 
law  that  won't  worit,  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  repeal. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  2989,  the  Treasury,  Postal  Sen/- 
ice,  and  general  Government  appropriatkxis 
for  fiscal  1990.  This  measure  appropriates  a 
total  of  $18.4  billkm  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment U.S.  Postal  Service,  various  offices  of 
the  Executive  Ottice  of  the  President  and  for 
certain  Independent  agencies. 

The  bill's  total  is  $2.4  billkjn— 15  percent- 
more  than  the  fiscal  1989  appropriatkw  and, 
in  many  categories  and  programs,  represents 
increases  over  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. This  level  of  increase  Is  too  great  and 
shoukf  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  appropriatksns 
measure  for  most  general  sen/ices  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  as  such  is  a  reflectksn  of 
our  willingness  to  reduce  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  at  a  time  of  large 
budget  deficits.  By  increasing  the  funds  for  the 
general  sendees  of  Government  over  15  per- 
cent as  ttiis  bill  does,  we  are  sending  a  signal 
that  we  cannot  hold  down  the  very  costs  of 
operating  Government,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  redudng  and  even  cutting  important 
programs  like  education  and  the  environment 
Is  this  the  signal  we  wish  to  serxJ  here  today? 
I  hope  not  and  I  will  oppose  this  measure  on 
final  passage. 

Some  in  this  body  will  argue  that  we  ¥«ll  not 
eliminate  the  deficit  and  balance  the  budget 
by  eliminating  the  Federal  infrastructure  itself. 
This  statement  is  entirely  correct  and  I  con- 
cede ttie  point  However,  this  appropriations 
measure  contains  a  numt>er  of  questionable 
expenditures. 

For  example,  next  fiscal  year,  this  measure 
appropriates  $1.8  millkxi  for  the  expenses  and 
pensions  of  fonner  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  I  strongly  object  to  this  appropriation, 
whch  is  $392,000  more  than  was  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  1989.  I  had  planned  to  offer  an 
amendnwnt  to  reduce  the  appropriatkxi  for  al- 
lowances of  former  Presidents  but  I  will  not 
offer  that  amendnwnt  today.  I  ¥wmt  Members 
to  know,  however,  that  I  may  offer  amend- 
ments in  the  future  to  reduce  spending  in  this 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  examining  spending  in  ttiis 
area  of  the  budget  I  was  disturbed  to  discov- 
er that  our  fonner  Presidents  wril  receive  any 
future  pay  increases  awarded  to  Cabinet  Sec- 
retaries. Should  we  later  consider  legislation 
to  increase  compensatkxi  for  Cabinet  mem- 
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t)er8  and  Members  of  Congress,  I  intend  to 
offer  amendnf)ents  to  prohibit  any  adjustments 
to  the  salaries  of  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  fonner  Members  of 
Congress. 

Former  Presidents  today  receive  a  pension 
of  $99,500  per  year.  It  is  well  documented 
that  our  former  Presidents  have  substantial 
outside  incomes  and  have  MHe  need  for  sig- 
nificant adjustments  to  their  pensions.  I  do  not 
begnjdge  our  fonner  Presidents  a  pension;  I 
do  object  to  significant  adjustments  to  those 
pensions  that  come  as  a  result  of  adjustments 
in  salaries  of  current  officials  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  vote  this  bill  down 
as  excessive,  but  we  should  also  dosely  ex- 
amine spedfk:  programs  like  PreskJential  perv 
sions. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to 
support  the  provision  of  the  Treasury/Postal 
Sennce  appropriations  measure  which  prohib- 
its the  use  of  these  funds  to  enforce  the  com- 
plex and  burdensome  regulations  in  section 
89.  Let  me  applaud  the  subcommittee  tor  its 
understanding  and  creativity.  Many  business 
owners  in  Ohio  have  expressed  their  concerns 
for  this  provision,  which  will  cause  them  to  ter- 
minate their  health  benefit  plans.  Certainly  the 
history  of  these  rules  indicates  the  inappropri- 
ateness  of  this  provision.  Last  year  Congress 
found  it  necessary  to  indude  a  simplificalioti 
of  this  section  in  the  technical  corrections  bill, 
before  tfie  sectkxi  went  into  ettect  Even  ¥wth 
this  actkxi,  tt>e  Treasury  Departniem  found 
the  section  so  complex  that  it  was  months 
late  in  issuing  the  proposed  regulations.  The 
Commissioner  of  IRS  has  found  it  necessary 
to  continually  move  tlie  effective  dates  be- 
cause few  people  could  understand,  much 
less  implement  these  rules.  This  law  places 
small  business  employers  between  the  rock  of 
tfie  kxig,  arduous,  expensive  testing,  and  the 
hard  place  of  terminating  the  health  plans 
whk^  woukj  become  prohibitively  expensive 
for  tf)eir  enterprises,  benefits  which  the  sup- 
porters of  section  89  mistakenly  thought  they 
were  promoting.  The  prevention  of  spendwig 
funds  to  enforce  this  provision  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  one  which  I  hope  wW  lead 
to  its  complete  repeal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  ban. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  section  619  of 
H.R.  2989,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  cer- 
tain independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1990,  would  place  a 
moratorium  on  certain  nondisdosure  agree- 
ments. 

Similar  provisions  have  been  part  of  «w)pro- 
priations  bills  in  the  past  several  Congresses. 
As  a  consequence,  the  administralion's  non- 
disdosure program  has  been  improved.  How- 
ever, ttiere  are  still  several  areas  of  controver- 
sy that  need  to  be  resolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1963  I  have  been  work- 
ing to  provide  relief  to  employees  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  from  excessively  burdensome 
nondisdosure  contracts.  Riders  passed  in  pre- 
vtous  Congresses  have  placed  moratoriums 
on  the  use  of  particular  norxisdosure  corv 
tracts  tfiat  have  subsequently  been  withdrawn. 
Litigation  regarding  tt>e  administration's  com- 
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pliance  wrth  those  nders  has  been  before  the 
courts.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  remanded 
one  ot  the  cases  back  to  the  district  court  for 
further  consideration  of  whether  the  suit  is  still 
viable.  The  lawsuits  concern  old  contracts 
which  are  no  longer  in  use.  Consequently  the 
adoption  of  the  new  moratonum  should  effec- 
tively tDoot  the  current  lawsuit. 

The  rrwratonum  in  H.R.  2989  addresses  the 
new  contracts— standard  forms  312  and 
4355— which  have  been  promulgated  while 
these  lawsuits  have  been  pending  The  pur- 
pose of  this  new  moratorium  is  to  facilitate  the 
continuing  discussions  between  the  executive 
arxl  legislative  brancties  about  problems  in 
the  new  contracts.  This  provision  will  provide 
time  for  the  Cor>gre8S  and  executive  branch  to 
iron  out  their  differences  regarding  these  non- 
disclosure agreements.  Maintaining  this  mora- 
tonum in  law  IS  essential  to  assure  that  these 
discussions  are  productive. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too, 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2989 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  axe  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  TreaBury  not  otherwise  appro 
priated.  for  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
UrUted  SUtes  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1990.  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 

TITLE  I 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Salariks  and  Exfenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  including  operation  and  main- 
tenance   of    the    Treasury    Building    and 
Annex:   hire  of  paawnger  motor  vehicles: 
not  to  exceed  $22,000  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses:  not  to  exceed 
$200,000   for   unforeseen   emergencies   of  a 
confidential  nature,  to  be  allocated  and  ex 
pended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  to  be  accounted  for 
solely    on    his    certificate:    not    to    exceed 
$1,949,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, for  systems  modernization  requirements; 
not  to  exceed  $573,000.  to  remain  available 
until   expended,    for   repairs   and   improve- 
ments to  the  Main  Treasury  Building  and 
Annex:  $58,081,000. 

IirrXHXATIOHAL  AfTAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  internation- 
al affairs  function  of  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary: hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
maintenance,  repairs,  and  improvements  of. 
and  purchase  of  commercial  Insurance  poli- 
cies for.  real  properties  leased  or  owned 
overseas,  when  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  official  business:  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  for  official  travel  expenses;  and 
not  to  exceed  $73,000  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses:  $25,010,000. 
OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
Salaub  AKD  Expntscs 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978.  as  amended.  $13,805,000. 
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FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
TRAINING  CENTER 
Salaries  and  Expewses 
For    necessary    exptenses   of    the    Federal 
Law    Enforcement    Training    Center,    as    a 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
including  purchase  (not  to  exceed  thirty  for 
police-type  use)  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  for  expenses  for  student  athletic 
and    related    activities;    uniforms    without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year;  the  conduct- 
ing of  and  participating  in  firearms  matches 
and    presentation    of    awards;    for    public 
awareness  and  enhancing  community  sup- 
port  of   law   enforcement    training:   not   to 
exceed  $5,000  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses;   room  and  t>oard  for 
student  Interns;  and  services  as  authorized 
by  5  use.  3109:  Provided.  That  the  Center 
is  authorized  to  accept  gifts:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  students  attending  training  at 
any    Federal    Law    Enforcement    Training 
Center   site    shall    reside    in    on-Center    or 
Center-provided    housing,   irvsofar   as   avail- 
able and  in  accordance  with  Center  policy; 
Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated 
in  this  account  shall  be  available  for  State 
and     local     government     law    enforcement 
training  on  a  space-available  basis:  training 
of   foreign   law   enforcement  officials  on  a 
space-available  basis  with  reimbursement  of 
actual  costs  to  this  appropriation;  training 
of  private  sector  security  officials  on  a  space 
available     basis     with     reimbursement     of 
actual  costs  to  this  appropriation;  travel  ex- 
penses of  non-Federal  personnel  to  attend 
State  and  local  course  development  meet- 
ings at  the  Center:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment    Training     Center     shall     annually 
present  an  award  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
gift  of  intrinsic  value  to  the  outstanding  stu 
dent  who  graduated  from  a  basic  training 
program  at  the  Center  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  to  be  funded  by  donations  re- 
ceived through  the  Centers  gift  authority: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  shall  hire  up  to 
and  maintain  an  average  of  not  less  than 
425  direct  full-time  equivalent  positions  for 
fiscal  year  1990;  $34,664,000:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  heading  shall  be  used  to  reduce 
the    level    of    advanced    training    or    other 
training  activities  of  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  at  Marana,  Ari- 
zona. 

Acquisition.  Constrdction.  Improvements, 
AND  Relates  Expenses 
For   expansion   of   the   Federal   Law   En- 
forcement Training  Center  and  for  on-going 
maintenance,  facility  Improvements,  and  re- 
lated expenses,  $9,880,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 
FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

Sauiries  and  EIxpenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Financial 
Management  Service,  $289,695,000.  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $14,864,000.  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  systems  mod- 
ernization Initiatives. 

BUREAU  OF  ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO  AND 
FIREARMS 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.   Tobacco   and   Firearms,   including 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  ve- 
hicles for  police-type  use  for  replacement 
only  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
hire  of  aircraft;  and  services  of  expert  wit- 


nesses at  such  rates  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Director:  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  of- 
ficial    reception     and     representation     ex- 
penses: for  training  of  SUte  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement;  provision  of  laboratory  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  agencies,  with  or 
without     reimbursement;     $245,933,000.    of 
which  $15,000,000  shall  be  available  solely 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Administration  Act  during  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  of  which  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  shall 
t>e  available  for  the  payment  of  attorneys' 
fees  as  provided  by  18  U.S.C.  924(d)(2):  Pro- 
vided. That  no  funds  appropriated  herein 
shall    be    available    for   administrative   ex- 
penses In  connection  with  consolidating  or 
centralizing  within  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  the  records  of  receipts  and  disposi- 
tion of  firearms  maintained  by  Federal  fire- 
arms licensees  or  for  Issuing  or  carrying  out 
any  provisions  of  the  proposed  rules  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms,  on  Firearms 
Regulations,    as   published   in   the   Federal 
Register,  volume  43.  number  55.  of  March 
21,  1978:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  available 
for  explosive  Identification  or  detection  tag- 
ging research,  development,  or  Implementa- 
tion: Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed 
$300,000  shall  be  available  for  research  and 
development  of  an  explosive  identification 
and  detection  device:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  maintain  a  base  level  of  3.701  full- 
time    equivalent    positions    for    fiscal    year 
1990,  of  which  no  fewer  than  543  full-time 
equivalent  positions  shall  be  allocated  for 
the  Armed  Career  Criminal  Apprehension 
Program. 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service,  including  purchase 
of  up  to  one  thousand  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement only,  including  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  for  police-type  use  and  conmierclal 
operations;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles: not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses:  and 
awards  of  compensation  to  Informers,  as  au- 
thorized by  any  Act  enforced  by  the  United 
States  Customs  Service:  $1,041,490,000,  of 
which  such  sums  as  become  available  in  the 
Customs  User  Fee  Account,  except  sums 
subject  to  section  13031(f)(3)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985. 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  58c(fK3)).  shall  be  de- 
rived from  that  Account:  of  the  total,  not  to 
exceed  $150,000  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ment for  rental  space  in  connection  with 
preclearance  operations,  and  not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, for  research:  Provided.  That  uniforms 
may  be  purchased  without  regard  to  the 
general  purchase  price  limitation  for  the 
current  fiscal  year:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  administrative  ex- 
penses to  pay  any  employee  overtime  pay  in 
an  amount  In  excess  of  $25,000:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Commissioner  or  his  desig- 
nee may  waive  this  limitation  in  individual 
cases  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  cosU  or 
to  meet  emergency  requirements  of  the 
Service:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  by  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  propoaed  redirection  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable 
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for  administrative  expenses  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Customs  Service  regions  below 
seven  during  fiscal  year  1990:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice shall  hire  and  maintain  an  average  of 
not  less  than  16,600  full-time  equivalent  po- 
sitions in  fiscal  year  1990:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  fund 
more  than  nine  hundred  positions  in  the 
Headquarters  staff  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990:  Provided  further.  That 
no  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  reduce  to  single  eight  hour  shifts  at 
airports  and  that  all  current  services  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Customs  Service  shall  continue 
through  September  30,  1990:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  less  than  $500,000  shall  be 
expended  for  additional  part-time  and  tem- 
porary positions  in  the  Honolulu  Customs 
District. 

Operation  and  MAiirmi amce.  Air 
Interdiction  Prcxsram 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  hire,  lease,  acquisition 
(transfer  or  acquisition  from  any  other 
agency),  operation  and  maintenance  of  air- 
craft, and  other  related  equipment  of  the 
Air  Interdiction  Program:  $125,128,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That,  of  this  amount.  $7,020,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  machine-readable  docu- 
ment border  security  program. 

Customs  FoRPErruitK  Ftnts 

(LIMITATION  ON  AVAILABIUTT  OP  DEPOSITS) 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Customs 
Forfeiture  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000, 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  100-690;  to  be 
derived  from  deposits  in  the  Fund. 

Customs  Services  at  Small  Airports 
<to  be  derived  from  pees  collected) 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  $1,588,000,  for  expenses  for  the  pro- 
vision of  Customs  services  at  certain  small 
airports  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Including  expenditures  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  individuals  em- 
ployed to  provide  such  services,  to  be  de- 
rived from  fees  collected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  236  of 
Public  Law  98-573  for  each  of  these  air- 
ports, and  to  remain  available  until  expiend- 
ed. 

tJNITED  STATES  MINT 
Salaries  and  E^cpensbs 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Mint;  $50,735,000,  including  amounts 
for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  uniforms 
not  to  exceed  $275  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  employees  of  the  agency  who  are 
required  by  regulation  or  statute  to  wear  a 
prescritied  uniform  in  the  performance  of 
official  duties. 

BUREAU  OP  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
AOMUnsTERIHG  THE  PUBUC  DEBT 

For  necessary  expenses  connected  with 
any  public-debt  issues  of  the  United  States: 
$219,430,000. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
Salaries  aro  Ezpkrses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  not  otherwise  provided: 
for  executive  direction  and  manacement 
services,  and  hire  of  paaaencer  motor  vehi- 
cles (31  U.8.C.  1343(b));  and  aervloea  as  au- 
thorized by  5  UJ3.C.  3109.  at  such  rata  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  CommiKioner: 
$72,382,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $36,000 
for  official  reception  and  repreaentatlon  ex- 


penses and  of  which  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  for 
research. 

Processing  Tax  Retdrhs 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
including  processing  tax  returns;  revenue 
accounting;  computer  services:  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  (31  U.S.C. 
1343(b));  and  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  at  such  rates  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner,  $1,953,446,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  for  systems 
modernization  Initiatives. 

E^xamination  and  Appeals 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  determining  and  estab- 
lishing tax  liabilities;  employee  plans  and 
exempt  organizations;  tax  litigation;  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  (31  U.S.C. 
1343(b));  and  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  at  such  rates  as  may  l>e  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner;  $1,911,301,000. 

Investigation,  Collection,  and  Taxpayer 
Service 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  investigation  and  en- 
forcement activities;  Including  purchase 
(not  to  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
for  replacement  only,  for  police-type  use) 
and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (31 
U.S.C.  1343(b));  securing  unfiled  tax  re- 
turns; collecting  unpaid  accounts;  examin- 
ing selected  employment  and  excise  tax  re- 
turns; technical  rulings;  enforcement  litiga- 
tion: providing  assistance  to  taxpayers;  and 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  at 
such  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner:  Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  the  Act. 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  used  to  reduce  the  numl>er  of 
positions  allocated  to  taxpayer  service  ac- 
tivities below  fiscal  year  1984  levels,  or  to 
reduce  the  number  of  positions  allocated  to 
any  other  direct  taxpayer  assistance  func- 
tions below  fiscal  year  1984  levels,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  Internal  Revenue  Service 
toll-free  telephone  tax  law  assistance  and 
walk-in  assistance  available  at  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  field  offices:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall 
fund  the  Tax  Counseling  for  the  Elderly 
Program  at  $2,800,000.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  shall  absorb  within  existing 
funds  the  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram In  order  that  the  full  $2,800,000  can  l>e 
devoted  to  program  requirements; 
$1,620,253,000. 

Admimistrative  Provisions— Internal 
Reventte  Service 

Section  1.  Not  to  exceed  4  per  centum  of 
any  appropriation  made  available  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to 
any  other  Internal  Revenue  Service  appro- 
priation. 

Sic.  2.  Not  to  exceed  IS  per  centum,  or 
$15,000,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  available  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  docimient  matching  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  by  this  Act  may  l>e 
transferred  to  any  other  Internal  Revenue 
Service  appropriation  for  document  match- 
ing. 

UNITED  STATES  SECRET  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For   necessary   expenses   of   the    United 
States  Secret  Service,   including  purchase 
(not  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  vehicles  for  police-type  use  for  re- 


placement only)  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  hire  of  aircraft;  training  and 
assistance  requested  by  State  and  local  gov- 
enmients,  which  may  Xie  provided  without 
reimbursement;  services  of  expert  witnesses 
at  such  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Director,  rental  of  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  fencing,  lighting,  giiard 
b(x>ths,  and  other  facilities  on  private  or 
other  property  not  in  Government  owner- 
ship or  control,  as  may  be  necessary  to  per- 
form protective  functions;  the  conducting  of 
and  participating  in  firearms  matches  and 
presentation  of  awards:  and  for  travel  of 
Secret  Service  employees  on  protective  mis- 
sions without  regard  to  the  limitations  on 
such  expenditures  in  this  or  any  other  Act: 
Provided,  That  approval  is  obtained  in  ad- 
vance from  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations;  for  repairs,  alter- 
ations, and  minor  construction  at  the  James 
J.  Rowley  Secret  Service  Training  Center, 
for  research  and  development;  for  iwUng 
grants  to  conduct  behavioral  research  in 
support  of  protective  research  and  oper- 
ations; not  to  exceed  $12,500  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses;  for 
payment  in  advance  for  commercial  accom- 
modations as  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
protective  functions;  and  for  uniforms  with- 
out regard  to  the  general  purchase  price 
limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
$371,401,000,  of  which  $2,100,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  for  con- 
struction at  the  Vice  President's  Temporary 
Official  Residence. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY- 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  101.  Appropriations  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901).  including 
maintenance,  repairs,  and  cleaning;  pur- 
chase of  insurance  for  official  motor  vehi- 
cles operated  in  foreign  countries;  entering 
into  contracts  with  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  furnishing  of  health  and  medical 
services  to  employees  and  their  dependents 
serving  in  foreign  countries;  and  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U^S.C.  3109. 

Sec.  102.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  shall  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  collection  of  any  underpayment  of  any 
tax  Imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  unless  the  conduct  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  connection  with  such  collection  compUes 
with  subsection  (a)  of  section  805  (relating 
to  communications  in  connection  with  debt 
collection),  and  section  806  (relating  to  har- 
assment or  abuse),  of  the  Fair  Debt  Collec- 
tion PracUces  Act  (15  UwS.C.  1692). 

Sec.  103.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of 
any  appropriations  in  this  Act  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  may  be  trans- 
ferred between  such  appropriations.  Howev- 
er, no  such  appropriation  shall  be  increased 
or  decreased  by  more  than  2  per  centum  and 
any  such  proposed  transfers  shall  be  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Sac.  104.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  place  the  United 
SUtes  Secret  Service,  the  United  States 
Customs  Service,  or  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  under  the  operaticm 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Departmoit 
of  the  Treastiry.  As  used  in  this  section,  op- 
eration means  "the  authority  to  direct  the 
activities  and  operations  of  such  organtasa- 
tions  other  than  as  provided  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1978,  as  amended." 
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Mr.  ROYBAL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  I  of  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  title  I? 

Are  there  any  amendments? 

AMXItDtfXIfT  OrmKD  BY  MR.  TRAriCANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant: 
page  12.  line  18.  strike  11.620.252.000.  '  and 
Insert  ••$1.617.252.000.". 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  this  chairman  that  because 
of  the  current  dynamics  in  uncollected 
and  unpaid  and  owed  taxes,  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  increase  the 
number  of  hands  and  feet  that  must 
do  that  Job  for  our  Government. 

I  say  here  today  that  the  need  for 
revenue  caruiot  be  deceived  nor  denied, 
but  I  say  here  today  that  the  need  for 
Justice  is  more  compelling  than  the 
need  for  revenue.  Maybe  a  lot  of 
people  are  not  listening  to  this,  but  I 
will  tell  you  what,  you  should  be,  be- 
cause I  am  talking  about  an  issue  that 
America  now  is  crying  and  screaming 
about,  and  everybody  knows  what  is 
going  on  but  Congress. 

The  American  people  are  upset. 
They  are  telling  the  IRS,  ■Hey,  dent 
urinate  on  my  back  and  tell  me  its 
raining  outside." 

Now.  this  Is  a  $3  million  cut.  You  can 
hardly  find  it  on  the  Richter  scale  of 
spending  for  Congress,  but  it  lets  the 
IRS  know  that  bonuses  for  overzeal- 
ous  agents  are  going  to  be  looked  at  by 
Congress.  It  lets  the  IRS  agents  know 
that  excessive  force  in  collection  and 
even  violence  that  has  been  reported  is 
being  repudiated  by  the  Congress.  It 
lets  the  IRS  know  that  we  do  not  want 
them  covering  up  their  wrongdoing.  It 
lets  the  IRS  know  that  we  do  not  want 
them  promoting  people  who  follow  a 
pattern  of  abuse  and  demoting  people 
who  try  to  be  whistle  blowers  and  tell 
the  American  people  what  is  going  on. 

Now,  I  do  not  have  much  chance 
probably  to  pass  this  thing,  but  I 
think  It  is  a  sad  day  now.  If  I  were  not 
worried  about  passing  this  minuscule, 
emasculated  irapotent  amendment,  I 
would  try  to  go  after  all  1,400  Jobs  let 
me  tell  it  like  It  is,  becaiise  It  Is  time  to 
get  their  attention,  and  there  is  only 
one  way  and  that  is  through  their 
pocketbook. 

Let  me  close  this  out  by  saying,  I  did 
not  want  to  have  a  vote.  I  was  hoping 
the  committee  would  accept  the 
amendment  and  put  on  record  some 


dialog  and  I  would  not.  and  I  am  tell- 
ing this  straight,  oppose  what  the  con- 
ference agreement  would  be,  I  would 
not. 

But  where  is  this  dialog?  Where  is 
the  Congressional  Record?  Where  is 
the  congressional  history?  Where  is 
the  debate  that  says  we  have  had 
enough,  buddy? 

I  am  saying  today  on  a  little  $3  mil- 
lion amendment  that  cuts  a  hundred 
of  these  new  1.400  Jobs.  Congress  can 
give  a  message  that  will  be  heard  in  all 
50  States  loud  and  clear,  and  it  Is  the 
kind  of  message  that  Congress  should 
be  giving. 

I  want,  your  vote,  notwithstanding 
the  crucial  and  important  need  for 
these  new  agents  to  go  out  and  get  rev- 
enue. I  say  the  need  for  Justice  is  more 
than  the  need  for  revenue  today. 

Now.  I  am  hoping  that  the  chairman 
will  consider  the  position,  rather  than 
to  have  the  House  embroiled  in  that 
vote  and  take  into  consideration  my 
statement,  which  is  on  target. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  an  aye  vote. 
President  Bush  said  1.299  agents  are 
enough.  Jim  Traficant  says  1.299  are 
enough:  1.399  will  not  really  make 
that  big  a  difference. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  my  chairman 
who  h£is  helped  me  in  my  district 
which  has  been  ravaged,  probably 
helped  me  more  than  any  other  chair- 
man in  the  House. 

I  do  not  like  being  here  today  having 
to  talk  about  a  bill  that  he  has  done 
such  a  marvelous  job  with.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  regardless  of  the 
up  or  down  vote  on  my  amendment. 
The  chairman  has  done  his  job  and 
the  committee  has.  but  I  am  hoping 
that  Congress  today  will  send  that 
message.  It  is  overdue. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  seems  to 
take  the  position  that  neither  this 
committee  nor  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  knows  what  is  going  on 
with  regard  to  the  IRS. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  know  that  this  sulxjommit- 
tee  has  been  quite  aware  of  this  sub- 
ject matter  for  not  only  this  year,  but 
for  several  years. 

I  am  most  sympathetic  to  the  issue 
that  the  gentleman  has  raised  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  some  IRS  employ- 
ees. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  raised  those 
same  issues  at  a  hearing  before  our 
committee,  held  on  March  14  of  this 
year.  That  was  not  the  first  time  that 
this  matter  was  discussed  before  the 
committee.  One  can  go  back  to  the 
record  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  "why  has  not  the  Congress 
said  we  have  had  enough."  He  can  get 
an  answer  to  his  questions  by  reading 
the  testimony  before  the  committee, 
not  only  this  year  but  in  years  past. 
There  are  many  pages  of  testimony  re- 
garding this  issue  in  part  1  of  the 
hearings. 


I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter 
that  the  Commissioner  of  the  IRS, 
Larry  Gibbs,  sent  to  all  employees  of 
the  Service,  along  with  a  taxpayer  bill 
of  rights.  He  wrote: 

We  have  always  strongly  endorsed  the 
need  for  taxpayers  to  know  their  rights  for 
its  employees  to  protect  the  taxpayers' 
rlghU. 

Beginning  on  page  1196  of  our  hear- 
ing and  going  on  through  page  1200, 
the  Commissioner  and  I  had  a  long 
dialog  about  the  training  of  IRS  em- 
ployees and  the  real  need  that  exists 
for  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  their 
employees. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  when  a  citizen  goes  before  the 
IRS  he  is  presumed  to  be  guilty,  so 
that  attitude  has  to  be  changed. 

We  made  recommendations  to  the 
IRS  in  this  regard,  and  those  recom- 
mendations are  being  implemented  at 
the  present  time. 

Now.  this  is  an  organization  of  thou- 
sands of  employees,  and  as  we  can  see, 
they  are  having  problems  now,  not 
only  in  Los  Angeles,  but  throughoul 
the  country.  If  we  are  to  reduce  per- 
sonnel, it  will  not  in  any  way  help  the 
situation  at  all.  I  believe  a  reduction  in 
the  IRS  budget  will  not  have  the 
effect  the  gentleman  desires.  If  any- 
thing, it  could  even  put  more  pressure 
on  the  IRS,  which  is  already  under- 
staffed. In  fact,  this  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations received  letters  from  the 
authorizing  committee  asking  us  to  in- 
crease the  budget  over  the  amount  al- 
ready recommended  by  $127  million. 
Well,  we  were  unable  to  do  that.  We 
know  that  persormel  is  needed.  We 
know  that  this  is  a  revenue-producing 
department. 
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We  know  that  it  should  have  more 
personnel,  not  less,  but  we  also  know 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  seeking  to 
accomplish  has  already  been  started 
by  the  committee  itself. 

What  I  wish  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  do  is  not  assume  the  role 
of  savior  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  Join  with  the 
committee  in  putting  pressure  on  IRS 
so  that  this  condition  can  change.  This 
is  the  way  to  do  it.  not  to  reduce  per- 
sormel. That  would  only  result  in  fur- 
ther sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  tax- 
payers who  face  taxes  every  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this 
conunittee  has  done  the  right  thing, 
and  again  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  Join  with  this  committee,  the 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  agree 
with  us  that  something  has  to  be  done 
with  regard  to  IRS.  Join  with  us,  and 
let  us  bring  about  the  necessary 
change.  Reducing  staff  is  not  the 
answer. 
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Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  rise  In  opposi- 
tion, and  I  do  so  with  the  reluctant 
knowledge  that  I  am  opposing  a  good 
friend  and  a  fellow  horseman,  but  now 
it  Is  time  to  get  down  to  real  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  his  hy- 
perbole. I  understand  his  Ire.  I  under- 
stand his  fervor  and  feeling  he  has 
about  IRS.  Many  Americans  have  the 
same  feeling,  and  it  is  not  the  Nation's 
favorite  agency  by  any  means,  but  It  Is 
a  new  agency  and  it  Is  a  kinder  agency, 
and  It  Is  a  gentler  agency,  because  In 
the  last  4  years,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
they  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  work 
in  improving  their  public  image. 

Here  Is  the  problem  I  have  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment:  It  is  where 
he  is  cutting  the  money  out  of.  It  is 
not  out  of  the  agents  who  go  Into 
kitchens.  It  Is  agents  who  go  into 
crack  houses  and  check  them  out  to 
see  where  they  are  laundering  money 
in  drug  operations,  and  also  the  drug 
investigation  service,  one  of  the  vital 
parts  of  that  service,  what  the  IRS 
does  in  this  area,  and  I  think  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  just  taking  the 
money  out  of  this  particular  part  of 
the  Service,  revenue  service  investiga- 
tion, collection  and  taxpayer  service  is 
going  to  give  them  a  kinder  Image  and 
that  this  Is  the  way  to  discipline  those 
agents  who  may  have  been  rude  in  the 
past  and  who  otherwise  may  have  of- 
fended Americans. 

I  have  to  say  this:  Let  us  not  cut  the 
Service  in  personnel,  because  they 
have  a  lot  of  good  agents  and  a  lot  of 
good  personnel  working,  and  they  are 
doing  a  good  Job  in  some  of  the  key 
work  being  done  In  the  drug  Interdic- 
tion program. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  only  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is 
that  the  IRS  does  not  have  to  take 
those  agents,  cut  those  agents,  who 
would  be  going  into  kitchens.  It  is  just 
like  when  the  school  board  passes  a 
levy;  the  first  thing  they  say  Is  that  If 
it  does  not  pass.  "You  lose  all  of  your 
sports."  The  IRS  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  stop  the  drug  investigations 
unit,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  stop  the  senior  citizens  coimsellng 
program.  Not  at  all. 

If  President  Bush  says  that  1,299  Is 
enough,  I  think  It  Is. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time.  I  do  so  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  his  appraisal  of  his 
view,  and  I  respect  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  worked  very  hard  to  get 
the  field  force  and  agents  up  to  a 
number  that  has  made  it  a  viable 
force,  because  they  are  stiU  under- 
staffed for  the  kind  of  work  that  we 
have  to  do  in  this  country,  because  we 
still  have  a  large  amount  of  uncollect- 


ed taxes.  In  these  days  of  financial 
constraints  in  this  country,  I  think  it 
Is  essential  that  we  have  an  effective 
force,  and  that  Is  what  we  are  trying 
to  arrive  at. 

I  think  that  cutting  their  personnel 
money  Is  going  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered and,  frankly,  I  support  the 
intent.  I  think  Congress  supports  the 
intent. 

The  gentleman  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  really  nothing  is  going  on 
aroimd  here  to  deal  with  the  stories  of 
harassment  and  abuse,  which  I  think 
are  exceptions,  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  agents. 

What  has  happened  in  Congress  to 
respond  to  that?  Last  year  we  passed  a 
taxpayer  protection  act.  which  could 
be  characterized  as  a  taxpayer  bill  of 
rights.  Why?  Because  of  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Last  night  on  television  I  saw  IRS 
agents  dragged  before  a  subcommittee 
In  this  House  of  Representatives.  I 
presume  that  the  agents  were  prob- 
ably imder  oath.  On  what  subject? 
Harassment  of  taxpayers. 

This  Congress  Is  taking  action.  That 
Is  what  we  are  all  about. 

The  gentleman  does  a  service,  I 
think,  by  bringing  this  issue  to  the 
floor.  That  is  fine.  He  speaks  with 
great  passion  about  it  and  he  should. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that 
make  me  furious.  One  Is  to  read  about 
the  harassment  of  an  American  tax- 
payer by  somebody  in  a  position  of  au- 
thority in  a  revenue-collection  fimc- 
tlon.  My  blood  boils  when  I  hear  about 
that.  The  second  thing  is  somebody 
who  makes  a  half-million  dollars  a 
year  and  does  not  pay  taxes.  I  get  furi- 
ous when  I  hear  about  that.  I  recall  a 
quote  from  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
rich  In  the  country  not  too  long  ago. 
when  one  of  the  workers  for  this  rich 
person  was  testifying.  He  testified  that 
this  so-called  rich  person  said,  "Well, 
the  rich  folks  don't  pay  taxes.  We 
don't  pay  taxes.  The  little  people  pay 
taxes."  That  Is  an  attitude  among 
some  who  have  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  released  a  report 
yesterday  that  shows  that  a  substan- 
tial amoimt  of  money  that  has  fallen 
through  the  cracks,  $80  billion  to  $90 
billion  a  year,  is  unreported  and  uncol- 
lected by  the  Federal  Govermqent,  but 
it  is  coming  not  from  mom  and  pop, 
not  from  lunch  money.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  comes  from  the  rich  people, 
those  people  with  greater  than 
$200,000  in  income. 

If  we  ran  a  company  and  we  had  20 
or  50  percent  of  the  money  falling 
through  the  cracks,  we  would  dam 
sure  call  our  best  people  in  and  say  we 


had  better  get  a  program  together  to 
resolve  this.  We  had  better  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

What  the  gentleman  says  about  tax- 
payer harassment  and  abuse  absolute- 
ly must  be  addressed.  We  ought  to  be 
after  that  with  an  enormous  furor  of 
action  here  in  Congress.  I  am  saying 
that  this  Is  now  happening.  But  I 
think  that  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  The  rule  Is  that  what  we  have  to 
do  is  collect  the  money  owed  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  many  Instances,  in  fact  in  most 
instances.  It  Is  upper  income  people 
who  do  not  pay  their  taxes  and  do  not 
report  It.  That  Is  the  rule. 

Some  people  are  quick  to  say.  "Let 
us  Increase  taxes."  Why  on  earth 
should  we  increase  taxes  on  the  people 
who  already  pay  their  taxes  when  we 
have  freeloaders  out  there  who  make 
over  $200,000  a  year  who  are  avoiding 
their  taxes?  Why  not  make  a  little  in- 
vestment here  and  go  after  the  uncol- 
lected taxes  and  get  that  money? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  a  task  force 
report  about  2  years  ago.  and  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio  that  the  best 
minds  in  town  were  on  the  E>organ 
task  force.  We  worked  about  8  months, 
and  there  were  two  former  ERS  Com- 
missioners, one  Republican,  one  Dem- 
ocrat, Treasury  officials,  and  Joint 
Tax  officials.  Does  anyone  know  what 
the  conclusion  was?  With  $3.5  billion 
of  investment  we  would  raise  $105  bil- 
lion in  additional  revenue  In  5  years. 
That  Is  $30  billion  a  year. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  from  freeloaders.  In  most 
cases  upper  income  freeloaders  who  do 
not  now  pay  their  share,  rather  than 
go  back  to  the  98  percent  of  the 
honest  folks  who  work  hard  for  a 
living  and  have  no  flexibility  and 
always  pay  their  share?  I  think  so. 

The  only  point  I  make  today  Is  this: 
I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
about  harassment.  Nobody  is  more  fu- 
rious about  those  stories  than  I  am. 
Yes,  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  It.  We  did  It  last  year  on  the 
Taxpayer  Protection  Act.  We  are 
doing  it  now  with  investigative  hear- 
ings. Yet.  I  also  share  a  fury  about  col- 
lecting taxes  from  the  freeloaders  who 
make  a  couple  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  and  think  everybody  else 
should  pay  taxes  while  they  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  let  us  support 
what  the  chairman  has  done.  The 
chairman  has  done  a  good  Job  putting 
money  In  here  for  collections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  accoimts  re- 
ceivable of  $65  billion  today  down  at 
the  IRS.  That  must  be  the  biggest  ac- 
coimts receivable  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  $65  billion,  but  again,  it  Is  not 
from  mom  and  pop. 

I  say  that  I  watched  on  television 
the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
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[Mr.  Barnard],  and  I  think  he  Is  doing 
exactly  what  this  Congress  needs  to  do 
and  is  responsible  to  do  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  abuses. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Is  why  I  felt  it  Important  that  at  least 
I  come  and  respond  to  this  issue  at 
this  time.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  DorgakI  has  said,  and 
certainly  associate  myself  with  the 
chairman. 

I  was  listening  on  the  television,  and 
I  said.  "I  have  to  come  over  and  re- 
spond." because  there  is  nobody  who 
has  been  any  more  active. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr 
DoRGAR]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  2  minutes. ) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  nobody  more  active 
than  I  have  in  looking  into  the  oper 
ations  and  integrity  of  the  IRS,  and 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  knows  that 
we  have  brought  recommendation 
after  recommendation  about  how  they 
can  Improve  their  collections,  but  one 
thing  we  do  not  need  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  cause  more  discouragement,  to 
cause  more  unrest  within  the  IRS  by 
cutting  the  budget. 
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The  one  thing  that  they  need  to  do 
is  to  Improve  not  only  the  morale,  but 
the  salary  structure  within  the  IRS, 
aind  I  thlrJc  the  proposal  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  good.  It  is  worthy.  It  ought 
to  be  supported. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  when 
we  get  testimony  that  says  that  an 
IRS  official  told  somebody  not  to  talk 
to  a  congressional  Investigator,  or  told 
them  something  that  was  not  true 
that  they  ought  to  lose  their  job? 
When  we  have  evidence  of  harass- 
ment, they  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of 
the  Service.  That  Is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  saying,  and  I  agree 
with  that.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
hearings  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Barnard]  lu-e  all  about. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  That  Is  what  we 
have  tried  to  do,  yes.  We  have  tried  to 
say  that  there  Is  wrongdoing  In  the 
mS.  that  they  ought  to  police  their 
ship,  and  we  ought  to  stay  with  them 
as  members  of  the  committee. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  for  every  dollar  we 
spend  on  the  IRS  they  collect  at  least 


$81,  and  this  is  no  time  to  cut  that 
area  of  operation. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  what  he 
just  heard  Is  a  dialog  of  the  type  he 
wanted.  He  wants  allies  in  the  House 
to  be  concerned  about  harassment.  We 
are  concerned  about  that.  When  we 
find  it  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  it.  We  are  going  to  make  sure  we 
understand  what  is  there  and  solve  the 
problem. 

But  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  frankly,  is  not  going 
to  solve  any  problems.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman understands  that. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  1,400  new  agents.  Evidently 
someone  is  trying  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  agents  we  have  now  do  not 
have  any  time  to  go  after  the  big  guys 
that  are  abusing  the  system,  and  they 
only  have  time  to  go  after  some  mom 
and  dad.  I  do  not  buy  that,  and  1,300  is 
enough  of  an  increase. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  reclaim  my  time  to  make  this  point 
so  that  the  gentleman  understands  it. 
Some  years  ago  we  audited  2  '-^  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  in  the  country.  Now 
we  audit  1  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
DORGAN  ]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  30  additional  seconds.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
might  observe  a  very  recent  study  that 
showed  if  we  audited  only  2  percent  of 
the  taxpayers,  not  the  2'^  percent  the 
way  it  was  done  before,  but  just  2  per- 
cent, this  Government  would  have  col- 
lected an  additional  $40  billion  a  year. 
We  are  up  to  our  neck  in  debt,  up  to 
our  neck.  This  country  has  a  shocking 
debt,  and  some  say  the  responsibility 
is  to  go  tax  the  people  who  are  already 
paying  taxes.  I  say  It  Is  to  find  the 
people  who  are  not  paying  and  make 
them  pay  up.  Most  of  them  can  well 
afford  it,  and  should  well  afford  to  pay 
because  they  are  in  the  upper  brack- 
ets. 

That  is  what  the  debate  is  about.  It 
Is  not  about  taxpayer  harassment. 
Nobody  supports  that.  We  dam  sure 
are  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it 
and  turn  those  kinds  of  folks  out  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address  myself 
to  the  amendment  that  Is  pending 
first.  As  I  understand  It.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traticant]  would 
delete  additional  IRS  positions  in  the 
area  of  currency  transaction  reporting 


and  Investigations  of  money  launder- 
ing. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  this 
is  a  worthy  objective  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  certain  that  we  do  not  give 
our  collection  services  too  much  fund- 
ing. I  am  not  going  to  disagree  with 
the  gentleman's  Intent. 

As  chairman,  though,  of  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  let  me  make  some 
specific  points  to  the  gentleman.  We 
need  to  put  additional  money  Into 
those  areas  where  we  are  Investigating 
money  laundering  and  drug  trafficking 
and  we  need  to  look  at  it  in  the  area 
where  we  may  be  having  currency 
transaction  abuses. 

Let  me  give  some  specific  examples. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  law  now 
says  that  if  you  make  a  deposit  in  the 
bank  in  excess  of  $10,000,  you  have  to 
make  a  report  of  that.  We  have  found 
over  a  period  of  time  that  those  people 
who  are  engaged  in  money  laundering, 
a  lot  of  them,  have  abused  that  and 
never  did  file.  Now  that  it  is  the  law 
they  have  to  make  that  report. 

Within  the  last  5  years,  the  number 
of  filings  have  increased  400  percent, 
which  means,  of  course,  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  potential  money  laundering 
going  on.  Today,  with  the  law  being 
enforced,  people  are  more  likely  trying 
to  comply.  We  know  that  in  many 
cases  it  may  be  related  to  drug  traf- 
ficking—at least  we  have  a  record  to 
go  by. 

If  we  pass  the  gentleman  s  amend- 
ment we  are  going  to  be  taking  away 
money  that  Is  needed  for  those  kinds 
of  possible  drug  operations.  That  Is  in 
money  laundering,  and  that  is  in  cur- 
rency transactions. 

So  no  matter  how  much  we  want  to 
save  and  cut.  we  are  cutting  off  our 
own  hands  when  we  take  away  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the 
funds  that  they  need. 

We  have  only  put  in  about  $14  mil- 
lion or  $15  million,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  take  $3  million  of 
that.  Our  subcommittee,  studying  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  as  diligently 
as  we  can.  has  made  a  much  larger  re- 
quest for  funding  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  The  amount  we  have 
been  given  Is  small.  To  take  that  away 
would  be  foolish,  and  no  matter  how 
good  the  Intent  the  gentleman  may 
have  to  try  to  curtail  these  activities, 
this  would  not  be  the  way  to  do  It. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  It  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  want  to  cut  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Nobody 
loves  a  tax  coUector.  Everybody  wants 
to  attack  them.  It  makes  good  reading; 
It  Ls  good  headlines. 

But  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  to  accept  the  fact  that  that  is  nat- 
ural, and  that  is  reasonable,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  not  any 
"sanctum  sanctorlvmi"  out  there  that 
carmot  be  touched.  There  are  people 
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who  are  doins  things  wrong  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  Is  looking  at 
that  aspect  of  it.  We  the  Ways  and 
Means  Oversight  Subcommittee,  have 
ongoing  investigations  of  the  same 
thing  that  we  will  be  involved  in  later. 
We  must  be  keeping  those  kinds  of  in- 
vestigations going  because  it  is  proper 
and  natural. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  friend,  he 
should  remember  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  in  spite  of  all  of  Its 
faults,  is  composed  95  percent  of 
people  who  are  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants who  are  trying  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  I  think  they  are  doing  the 
right  thing. 

If  we  want  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  be  a  first-class  operation,  we 
have  to  fund  it.  We  cannot  say  to  the 
agency  that  collects  over  90  percent  of 
our  money  that  we  are  going  to  cut 
them  back.  For  every  dollar  we  appro- 
priate to  them  they  will  raise  $6  to  )8. 
Do  not  try  to  cut  them  off  at  the 
knees  when  they  are  trying  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  the  Government. 

Now  that  does  not  mean  we  can  be 
soft  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
We  have  to  be  investigating.  We  have 
to  be  vigilant.  We  have  to  sort  out  any- 
body who  Is  doing  any  wrong  dealing, 
and  I  think  our  committees  in  the 
Congress  are  going  to  do  that. 

But  to  make  a  cut  of  this  kind  would 
be  absolutely  Inappropriate.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roybal] 
ought  to  be  giving  more  money  to 
these  areas  than  this  small  increase 
that  they  have  given.  But  to  cut  this 
would  be  wrong. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  whUe  I  do  not  want 
to  talk  about  spending  more  money 
Ifrankly  the  IRS  needs  more  money." 
The  gentleman  in  the  weU  knows  that 
we  have  been  seeking  to  get  a  process 
moving  within  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  get  at  the  big  ticket  taxpay- 
ers. We  have  tried  to  get  the  IRS  to 
compare  corporate  returns  when  It 
comes  to  Investment,  which  we  know 
would  bring  in  a  lot  more  money. 

But  there  again,  they  do  not  have 
the  money  to  reaUy  start  new  process- 
es and  new  techniques  to  bring  In  new 
money.  So  It  is  Ironic  and  It  Is  ridicu- 
ous  at  this  time  to  cut  them  for  what 
they  do  have  when  they  reaUy  need 
more  money. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
ueman  and  thank  him  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Ill  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  we  are  adding  1.400 
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new  agents.   What   were   the   agents 
doing  before? 

Is  someone  trying  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  all  they  were  doing  Is  a  little 
shuffling  of  paperwork  and  were  not 
going  after  the  big  guys?  I  am  saying 
that  the  IRS  needs  some  oversight, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  their  atten- 
tion Is  in  their  pocketbook. 

This  is  $3  million.  It  is  almost  noth- 
ing. But  It  implies  a  sense  of  Congress, 
that  Congress  is  going  to  start  dealing 
with  them  and  going  after  their  funds 
if  they  do  not  straighten  out  their  act. 
Now  I  feel  bad  that  I  did  not  come  In 
here  and  ask  for  more  money.  What  is 
going  on  here?  I  want  a  yes  vote  for 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pickle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  know  whether  1.400  additional 
people  are  going  to  save  the  Republic 
or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  they  are 
needed.  I  think  they  are  doing  the  best 
they  can. 

They  can  do  a  better  job.  But  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  reduce  them 
would  be  absolutely  the  wrong  ap- 
proach. I  think  Members  of  Congress 
recognize  that. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
respond.  I  think  the  points  have  been 
well  made  as  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
cut  and  what  it  does  when  we  ought  to 
be  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
1,400  agents  are  stUl  not  nearly 
enough  to  collect  that  which  is  not 
being  collected,  so  we  do  not  have  to 
add  burdens  to  others  who  are  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

But  let  me  say  on  the  sum  to  which 
the  gentleman  Is  referring  not  being 
big  enough,  $2.8  million  less  than  the 
gentleman's  cut  is  what  is  included  In 
this  section  of  the  bill  which  the  gen- 
tleman seeks  to  cut  from  taxpayer 
services  to  the  elderly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle] 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pickle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

»4r.  HOYER.  So  the  entire  program 
for  taxpayer  services  to  the  elderly  in 
this  country  is  less  than  the  gentle- 
man seeks  to  cut. 

Conceivably,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
cut  It  all  there,  but  conceivably  that 
whole  program  could  have  been  cov- 
ered by  this  amendment. 
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I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wIU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  srieldlng. 

If  $2.8  million  is  in  this  bill  for  the 
elderly,  it  should  have  been  in  there 
years  ago.  My  amendment  does  not 
take  that  money.  It  takes  $3  million 
and  the  IRS  can  prioritize:  I  do  not 
care  who  does  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traticant]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  ISx.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  12,  noes 
398,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  186] 


AppleKat« 
Chapmaji 
Cr»ne 
Crockett 


Ackemuui 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenxer 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

BevUl 

BUbray 

BlUrakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Bons 

Bonlor 

Borski 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broom/ield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Buechner 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

Biiitamante 

Bjrron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 


AYES-12 

Hall  (TX)  Penny 

Holloway  Sensenbrenner 

Jones  (NO  Traf leant 

Martinez  Walgren 


NOES-398 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

(Tarper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

CUnier 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Cortello 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Coyne 

Crals 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFuio 

Del^y 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DinceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douclaa 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyaon 

Bckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Encel 


Enclish 

E^rdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

PaaceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

PeiChan 

Fields 

Flake 

Fllppo 

FoclletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Fremel 

Gallesly 

OaUo 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenaon 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Olllmor 

Oilman 

Oinsrlch 

Gllckman 

Gomales 

Ooodlinc 

Gordon 

Goo 

Gradiaon 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancixdc 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 
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HeHcy 

Miller  (OH) 

Schuette 

Hefner 

MIUer(WA) 

Schulze 

Henry 

MlneU 

Schumer 

Herger 

Moakley 

Sharp 

Hert«l 

MoUohan 

Shaw 

HUer 

Montgomery 

Shays 

HcMclknd 

Moody 

Shumway 

HochbrueclLner 

Moorhead 

Shuster 

Hopkins 

Morella 

SIkorski 

Horton 

Morrison  (CT) 

SIsUky 

Houghton 

Morrison  (WA) 

Skaggs 

Hoyer 

Mraiek 

Skeen 

Hubbard 

Murphy 

Skelton 

Hughes 

Murtha 

Slatlery 

Hunter 

Myers 

Slaughter!  NY) 

Hutto 

Nagle 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Inhofe 

Natcher 

Smith  (PL) 

Ireland 

Neal(MA) 

Smith  (lAi 

Jacobs 

Neal  (NO 

Smith  (MS) 

James 

Nelson 

Smith  (NEi 

Jenkins 

NIelson 

Smith  iNJ) 

Johnson  (CT> 

Nowak 

Smith  (VT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Dakar 

Smith.  Denny 

Johnston 

Oberstar 

lOR) 

Jones  (GA) 

Obey 

Smith.  Robert 

Jontz 

Olln 

(NH) 

Kanjorskl 

Ortiz 

Smith.  Robert 

Kaptur 

Owens  (NY) 

lOR) 

Kaslch 

Owens  (UT) 

Snowe 

Kastenmeler 

Oxley 

Solomon 

Kennedy 

Packard 

Spence 

Kennelly 

Pallone 

Spratl 

KUdee 

PanetU 

Staggers 

Kleczka 

Parker 

Stalllngs 

Kolbe 

Parrls 

Stangeland 

Kolter 

Pashayan 

Stark 

Kostmayer 

Patterson 

Stearns 

Kyi 

Paxon 

Stenholm 

LAFalce 

Payne  ( N  J ) 

Studds 

Lagomarslno 

Payne  (VA) 

Stump 

LAncaster 

Pease 

Sundquist 

Lantos 

Pelosl 

Swift 

LAUghlln 

Perkins 

Synar 

Leach  (LAi 

Petri 

Tallon 

Leath  (TXi 

Pickett 

Tanner 

Lehman  (CA) 

Pickle 

Tauke 

Lehman  (PL) 

Poshard 

Tauzln 

Leland 

Price 

Thomas  iCA' 

Lent 

Pursell 

Thomas  i  GA ) 

Levin  (MI) 

QuUlen 

Thomas  i  WY) 

Levlne(CA> 

Rahall 

Torres 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rangel 

Torrtcelll 

Lewis  (PL) 

Ravenel 

Towns 

Lewis 'GA) 

Ray 

Traxler 

Ughtfoot 

Regula 

Udall 

Uoyd 

Rhodes 

Unsoeld 

Long 

Richardson 

Upton 

Lowery  (CA) 

Ridge 

Valentine 

Lowey(NY) 

Rlnaldo 

Vander  Jagl 

Luken.  Thomas 

RItter 

Vento 

Lukens.  Donald 

Roberts 

Vlsclosky 

Machtley 

Robinson 

Volkmer 

Madlgan 

Roe 

Vucanovlch 

Man  ton 

Rogers 

Walker 

Markey 

Rohrabacher 

Walsh 

Marlenee 

Rose 

Watklns 

Martin  (ID 

RostenkowskI 

Waxman 

MaUul 

Roth 

Weber 

Mavroules 

Roukema 

Weiss 

MazzoU 

Rowland  (CT) 

Weldon 

McCandleas 

Rowland  (GA) 

Wheat 

McCloskey 

Roybal 

Whlttaker 

McCrery 

Russo 

Whitten 

McCurdy 

Sabo 

Williams 

McDade 

Salkl 

Wilson 

McOermott 

Sangmelster 

Wise 

McEwen 

Sarpallus 

Wolf 

McOrath 

Savage 

Wolpe 

McHugh 

Sawyer 

Wyden 

McMillan  (NO 

Sazton 

Wylle 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Schaefer 

Yates 

McNulty 

Scheuer 

Yatron 

Meyers 

Schlff 

Young  (AK) 

Mfume 

Schneider 

Young (PL) 

Michel 

Schroeder 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Bryant 

Prost 

McCoUum 

Collins 

Hansen 

MUler(CA) 

Courter 

Huckaby 

Mollnari 

Daiuiemeyer 

Hyde 

Porter 

Early 

Uplnskl 

Smith 'TX) 

PUh 

Uvlngston 

Solan 

Plorlo 

Martin  (NY) 

Stokes 
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Messrs.  COBLE.  DICKS,  ROTH, 
SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  McHUGH. 
HUNTER.  FRENZEL,  HERGER.  and 
DUNCAN  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  and  Mr. 
HALL  of  Texas  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II 
POSTAL  SERVICE 
Paymknt  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
For  payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
for  revenue  forgone  on  free  and  reduced 
rate  mall,  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 2401  of  title  39.  United  States  Code; 
$459,755,000:  Provided.  That  mail  for  over- 
seas voting  and  mail  for  the  blind  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  free:  Provided  further.  That  six- 
day  delivery  and  rural  delivery  of  mail  shall 
continue  at  not  less  than  the  1983  level:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  Postal  Service  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  implement  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  policy  of  charging  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  State  or  local  child  support 
enforcement  agency,  or  any  individual  par- 
ticipating in  a  State  or  local  program  of 
child  support  enforcement,  a  fee  for  infor- 
mation requested  or  provided  concerning  an 
address  of  a  postal  customer:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  consolidate  or  close 
small  rural  and  other  small  post  offices  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30. 
1990. 

Payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund  for 
NoNraNDED  Liabilities 

For  payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
for  meeting  the  liabilities  of  the  former 
Post  Office  Department  to  the  Einployees' 
Compensation  Fund  pursuant  to  39  U.S.C. 
2004,  $36,942,000. 

United  States  Postal  Service- 
Administrative  Provisions 

Section  1.  That  none  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  or  made  available  by  39  U.S.C.  2401(a) 
may  be  used  to  enter  into  any  new  contracts 
relating  to  the  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  General  Mail  Facility  or  construction 
thereof  for  a  period  of  ninety  days.  During 
this  ninety-day  period,  the  Postal  Service 
shall  pursue  alternative  site  locations  for 
the  Westchester  GMP  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  shall  report  back  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  with  recommended  al- 
ternatives. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  made  available  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  pursuant  to  section 
2401(a)  of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
be  used  hereafter  to  continue  full  postal 
service  to  the  people  of  Holly  Springs 
proper,  including  upgrading,  remodeling, 
and  improving  the  United  States  Post  Office 
building  located  at  110  North  Memphis 
Street,  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Postal 
Service  Appropriations  Act,  1990". 

Mr.  ROYBAL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  II  be  considered  as  read. 


printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  points 
of  order  to  title  II? 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  II? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  have  had  an 
amendment  at  this  point  that  I  am 
sure  would  have  been  approved  by  the 
Rules  Committee  last  night.  However, 
I  learned  a  hard  lesson  that  under  the 
new  stewardship,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee moves  much  more  swiftly  than  in 
the  past.  I  stepped  out  in  the  hall  to 
confer  with  some  constituents  who 
were  taking  their  summer  tour  of 
these  beautiful  grounds  and  this  hill, 
and  when  I  came  back  to  testify  the 
committee  had  shot  through  5  or  6 
witnesses  testifying,  and  my  moment 
had  passed. 

What  I  was  going  to  submit  was  an 
amendment  to  the  postal  section  of 
this  bill  under  title  II  so  that  the  Post 
Office  would  not  be  tempted  to  again 
violate  its  own  regulations  on  what 
can  be  put  on  a  stamp  or  what  can  be 
used  in  the  canceling  device  for  a 
stamp. 

There  was  an  issue  last  month  which 
caused  me  to  call  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  at  first  assured  me  that  he 
would  take  care  of  it.  He  called  back 
the  next  day  and  apologized  that  his 
lawyers  said  there  was  no  way  he 
could  overrule  a  stamp-canceling  that 
w£is  previously  approved.  In  this  case 
by  a  special  desk  in  a  certain  area  of 
New  York  City  to  commemorate  a  riot, 
the  Stonewall  riot  in  a  section  of  New 
York. 

This  cancellation  device  said,  "Cele- 
brating 20  years  of  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Pride." 

I  will  bet  the  Members  dollars  to 
doughnuts.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  most 
Members  are  not  aware  of  how  strict 
the  regulations  are  about  what  goes  on 
a  stamp  cancellation.  For  example,  the 
Republican  leader  on  this  side  wanted 
a  stamp  to  commemorate  a  great 
American  of  fanning  and  industry. 
John  Deere.  It  could  not  be  done  be- 
cause there  is  still  a  corporation  that 
bears  the  name  of  that  long-deceased 
and  great  gentleman. 

You  cannot  have  the  Democratic 
donkey  logo  put  on  a  stamp  cancella- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  pay  the 
Postal  Service  a  compliment.  There  Is 
not  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
would  stand  up  In  a  town  hall  meeting 
or  on  this  floor  and  discuss  one  of  the 
most  loathsome  things  in  modem 
American  life,  something  caUed  child 
pornography.  It  is  actually  down  to  an 
acronym;  "CP"  they  call  it  at  the  Peat 
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Office.  And  guess  who  the  lead  agency 
is  in  this  coimtry  working  against 
child  pornography?  The  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  They  are  doing  an  utterly  fan- 
tastic job.  I  really  admire  what  they 
have  done. 

I  have  never  had  a  lost  letter  In  44 
years  of  sending  letters  since  I  was  12 
years  of  age.  I  love  the  Postal  Service. 
I  trust  this  "Gay  and  Lesbian  Pride" 
cancellation  Is  a  temporary  aberration, 
and  I  would  like  to  give  them  some 
avuncular    advice    until    I    get    my 
amendment  through  next  year.  And  it 
will  probably  pass  with  near  unanimi- 
ty. It  will  pass  in  that  area.  So  I  will 
get  It  through,  and  for  the  next  year  I 
tell  my  friend,  the  excellent  Postmas- 
ter General  not  to  "push  your  own 
rules  and  come  up  with  canceling  de- 
vices that  celebrate  a  riot  or  celebrate 
gay  and  lesbian  pride.  Let  me  describe 
the  canceUation.   It  had  these  little 
interlocking  gender  symbols  where  the 
two    lesbian    heads    are    interlocked 
through  the  brain  in  the  little  symbol, 
and  the  same  for  the  man.  This  was 
then  surrounded  by  all  these  vibration 
lines.  This  one  day  event  was  done 
strictly  with  economy  of  effort.  They 
set  up  card  tables  and  stamped  letters 
with  this  strange  brand  new  Stonewall 
district  cancellation.  These  marks,  no 
doubt,  will  probably  be  worth  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  the  marketplace  be- 
cause It  "ain't  never  going  to  happen 
again." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl  close  by  read- 
ing the  Postal  regulations.  I  say  to  the 
Members.  "You  folks  Just  try  to  get 
something  for  some  cause  you  like 
through  these  regulations."  This  is 
what  it  says: 

'All   cancellations   must   carry   the 
name  of  the  exhibition  or  event,  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  'Station'  or  'Sta ' 
the  city.   State.   ZIP  Code,   and  the 
month,  day.  and  year." 
This  is  what  will  not  be  allowed: 
"Pictorial    cancellations    which    en- 
dorse     the      ideals,      policies,      pro- 

K™™s. " Is   that   a   program?   Gay 

and  Lesbian  pride  and  celebrating  cer- 
tain sodomite  Ideals?  I  think  It  is  "pro- 
grams, products,  campaigns,  or  candi- 
dates of  religious  anti-religious,  com- 
mercial, political,  fraternal,  trade 
labor,  public-interest,  or  special  inter- 
est organizations  wUl  not  be  ap- 
proved." 

Have  you  found  a  loophole  for  your 
nonpoflt  cause  yet? 

"However,  cancellations  may  be  ap- 
proved   which    recognize    events" 

Riots?  No,  It  says,  "events  such  as 
meetings  or  conventions  sponsored  or 
mvolving  such  organizations,  provid- 
ing their  designs  do  not  include  words, 
symbols,  or  illustrations  referring  to 
Ideals,  policies,  programs,  products, 
campaigns,  or  candidates." 
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Interlocking  gender  symbols  to 
symbol  lesbianism?  Interlocking  sym- 
bols to  symbolize  male  sodomy? 

Never  again,  Mr.  Postmaster. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows: 

TITLE  III 
COBO»EafSA"nON  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

ColmilBATIOH  OF  THE  PRKSIDKlfT 

For  compensation  of  the  President,  in- 
cluding an  expense  allowance  at  the  rate  of 
$50,000  per  annum  as  authorized  by  3  U  S  C 
102;  $250,000:  Provided.  That  none  of  the 
funds  made  avaUable  for  official  expenses 
shall  be  expended  for  any  other  purpose 
and  any  unused  amount  shall  revert  to  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  section  1552  of  title  31 
of  the  United  States  Code:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
official  expenses  shall  be  considered  as  tax- 
able to  the  President. 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
Salasizs  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Administration;  $18,325,000.  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  and  3 
U.S.C.  107,  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  OFFICE 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  White 
House  as  authorized  by  law.  including  not  to 
exceed  $3,850,000  for  services  as  authorized 
by  5  VJS.C.  3109  and  3  U.S.C.  105;  including 
subsistence  expenses  as  authorized  by  3 
U.S.C.  105.  which  shall  be  expended  and  ac- 
counted for  as  provided  in  that  section;  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  teletype  news  service,  and  travei 
(not  to  exceed  $100,000  to  be  expended  and 
accounted  for  as  provided  by  3  U.S.C.  103)- 
not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  official  entertain- 
ment expenses,  to  be  available  for  aUocation 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent; $30,639,000. 

EXECUTIVE  RESIDENCE  AT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 
Operating  Expenses 
For  the  care,  maintenance,  repair  and  al- 
teration, refurnishing,  improvement,  heat- 
ing and  lighting,  including  electric  power 
and  fixtures,  of  the  Executive  Residence  at 
the  White  House  and  official  entertainment 
expenses  of  the  President;  $0,773,000,  of 
which  $800,000  for  the  replacement  of  exte- 
rior windows  of  the  Executive  Residence 
shaU  remain  avaUable  untU  expended,  to  be 
expended  and  accounted  for  as  provided  by 
3  VS.C.  105,  109-110.  112-114. 
OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
Opkrating  Expenses 
For  the  care,  maintenance,  repair  and  al- 
teration, refurnishing,  improvement,  heat- 
ing and  lighting,  including  electric  power 
and  flxtiuvs.  of  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  the  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  for  offi- 
cial  entertainment  expenses  of  the   Vice 
President,  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his 
certificate;    $578,000:    Provided.    That    ad- 
vances or  repayments  or  transfers  from  this 
appropriation  may  be  made  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  for  expenses  of  carrying  out 
such  activities. 


SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sauuuu  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Vice 
President  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  connection  with  specially  assigned 
functions,  services  as  authorized  by  5  VS.C 
3109  and  3  U.8.C.  106,  including  subsistence 
expenses  as  authorized  by  3  XJS.C.  106. 
which  shall  be  expended  and  accounted  for 
as  provided  in  that  section;  and  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles;  $2,335,000. 

COUNCIL  OP  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  CouncU  in 
carrying  out  its  fimctions  under  the  Em- 
ployment   Act    of    1946    (15    VS.C.    1021)- 
$2,006,000. 

OFFICE  OF  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Policy  Development,  including  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  3  U.S.C 
107;  $3,079,000. 

NATIONAL  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 
COUNCIL 


UM   I 


Salaries  and  EIxpenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Critical  Materials  Council,  including  activi- 
ties  as  authorized   by  Public  Law  98-373- 
$225,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
Salaries  AND  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $5,409,000. 
OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUDGET 
Salaries  and  EIxpenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5   VS.C.   3100;   $44,804,000  of 
which   not   to  exceed   $4,500,000  shall   be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  44 
U.S.C.,  chapter  35:  Provided,  That,  as  pro- 
vided in  31   U.S.C.   1301(a).  appropriations 
shall   be  appUed  only   to  the  objects  for 
which  appropriations  were  made  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act   for   the   Office   of   Management   and 
Budget  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing any  agricultural  marketing  orders 
or  any  activities  or  regulations  under  the 
provisions   of   the   Agrictiltural   Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.): 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  by  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  review  of  the  transcript  of 
actual  testimony  of  witnesses,  except  for 
testimony  of  officials  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  or  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  or  their  subcommittees:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  proviso  shaU  not 
apply  to  printed  hearings  released  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to 
reduce  the  scope  or  publication  frequency  of 
sUtistical  daU  relative  to  the  operations 
and  production  of  the  alcoholic  beverage 
and   tobacco   industries   below   fiscal   year 
1985  levels:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
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Budget  for  revising,  curtailing  or  otherwise 
amending  the  administrative  and/or  regula 
tory  methodology  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  to  assure 
compliance  with  section  205.  title  27  of  the 
United  States  Code  (Federal  Alcohol  Ad- 
ministration Act)  or  with  regulations,  rul- 
ings or  forms  promulgated  thereunder:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
fund  the  Office  of  Information  and  Regula 
tory  Affairs  until  authorized  by  law 
Investment  iw  Mahacement  Improvement 
For  expenses  necessary  to  Improve  the 
management  and  productivity  of  Executive 
agencies,  such  as  the  development  of  sys 
terns  to  Integrate  budget,  accounting,  ad- 
ministrative, and  program  management  in- 
formation, and  pilot  projects  to  use  credit 
card  technology  to  disburse  l)enefit  pay 
ments.  $1,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

OFFICE  OP  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
POLICY 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy.  Including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  $2,660,000 

OFFICE  OF  NATIONAL  DRUG 
CONTROL  POLICY 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy.  $12,000,000 

Special  Forfeiture  Fund 
For  expenses  authorized  by  section  6073 
of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988.  not  to 
exceed  $136,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  Assets  Forfeiture 
Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

UNANTICIPATED  NEEDS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the 
President  to  meet  unanticipated  needs,  in 
furtherance  of  the  national  interest,  securi- 
ty, or  defense  which  may  arise  at  home  or 
abroad  during  the  current  fiscal  year; 
$1,000,000. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Executive 
Office  Appropriations  Act,  1990" 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  III  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  points 
of  order  to  title  III? 

If  not.  are  there  amendments  to  title 
III? 

If  there  are  no  amendments,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  TV 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE  OP 
the  united  states 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States,  estab 
lished  by  the  Administrative  Conference 
Act,  as  amended  (5  XJS.C.  571  et  seq.).  In- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses; 
$1,865,000. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended    (42    U.S.C.    4271-79):    $1,300,000. 
and    additional    amounts    not    to    exceed 
$200,000.  collected  from  the  sale  of  publica- 
tions shall  be  credited  to  and  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  appropriation. 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL 
PAY 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For   necessary   expenses  of   the   Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  established  by  5 
use.   5306;   $205,000:   Provided,   That   the 
annual,  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Federal  Pay  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Appropriations    Committees   of    the   House 
suid  Senate  and  other  appropriate  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  at  the  same  time  the 
report  Is  submitted  to  the  President. 
COMMITTEE    FOR    PURCHASE    FROM 
THE   BUND   AND   OTHER   SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  Prom  the  Blind  and  Other  Se- 
verely Hsuidicapped  established  by  the  Act 
of  June  23.  1971.  Public  Law  92-28. 
$1,062,000 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions    of    the    Federal    Election    Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  as  amended;  $14,257,000. 
GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
REAL  PROPERTY  ACTIVITIES 
Federal  Buildings  Fund 
limitations  on  availability  of  revenue 
For  additional  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Fund  established 
pursuant   to  section   210(f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.     as     amended     (40     U.S.C.     490(f)), 
$3,000,000  to  be  deposited  Into  said  fund. 
The  revenues  and  collections  deposited  Into 
said  fund  shall  be  available  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  real  property  management  and  re- 
lated activities  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
including  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  federally  owned  and  leased  build- 
ings; rental  of  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;   restoration   of   leased   premises; 
moving   Governmental    agencies   (Including 
space  adjustments)  In  connection  with  the 
assignment,  allocation  and  transfer  of  space; 
contractual  services  Incident  to  cleaning  or 
servicing  buildings  and  moving;  repair  and 
alteration  of  federally  owned  buildings,  in- 
cluding  grounds,  approaches  and  appurte- 
nances; care  and  safeguarding  of  sites;  main- 
tenance,     preservation,      demolition,      and 
equipment;  acquisition  of  buildings  and  sites 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  or  as  otherwise 
authorized  by  law;  conversion  and  extension 
of   federally   owned   buUdings;   preliminary 
planning  and  design  of  projects  by  contract 
or  otherwise;  construction  of  new  buildings 
(Including   equipment   for   such   buildings); 
and  payment  of  principal.   Interest,   taxes, 
and  any  other  obligations  for  public  build- 
ings acquired  by  purchase  contract.  In  the 
aggregate     amount     of    $3,308,585,000,     of 
which  (1)  not  to  exceed  $123,353,000  shaU 
remain   available    until   expended   for   con- 
struction of  additional  projects  at  locations 
and  at  maximum  construction  improvement 


costs    (Including    funds    for   sites    and   ex- 
penses )  as  follows; 

New  Construction: 

Alaska: 

Skagway.  Border  Station,  $4,110,000 

California: 

Long  Beach.  Grant  to  County  of  Los  An- 
geles, additional  deck  to  a  parking  facility. 
$3,000,000 

Colorado: 

Boulder.  NOAA.  $31,814,000 

Kansas: 

Kansas  City.  Federal  Building.  Court- 
house. Site.  $200,000 

Maryland: 

Prince  George's  County  Federal  Court- 
house. Site  and  Design,  $4,700,000 

Massachusetts: 

Boston.  Federal  Building.  Claim. 
$2,930,000 

Minnesota: 

International  Falls,  Border  SUtion, 
$1,472,000 

New  Jersey: 

Paterson.  Federal  Building.  $1,200,000 

New  Mexico: 

Alamogordo.  Grant  to  the  New  Mexico 
State  University.  Primate  Research  Insti 
tute.  Site  and  Facilities,  to  be  constructed 
on  a  site  leased  from  the  United  States  Air 
Force  at  HoUoman  Air  Force  Base. 
$5,000,000 

North  Carolina: 

AshevUle,  Federal  Building.  Site  and 
Design.  $4,000,000 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia,  Veterans  Administration. 
$54,000,000 

Virgin  Islands: 

St.  Croix.  Federal  Building.  Courthouse. 
$8,827,000 

Construction  Projects.  less  than 
$1,500,000.  $2,000,000: 

Provided,  That  each  of  the  Immediately 
foregoing  Umlte  of  costs  on  new  construc- 
tion projects  may  be  exceeded  to  the  extent 
that  savings  are  effected  In  other  such 
projects,  but  by  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum:  Provided  further,  That  all  funds  for 
direct  construction  projecte  shall  expire  on 
September  30,  1991,  and  remain  In  the  Fed- 
eral Buildings  Fund  except  funds  for 
projects  as  to  which  funds  for  design  or 
other  funds  have  been  obligated  In  whole  or 
in  part  prior  to  such  date:  Provided  further. 
That  claims  against  the  Government  of  less 
than  $100,000  arising  from  direct  construc- 
tion projects,  acquisitions  of  buildings  and 
purchase  contract  projects  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  92-313,  be  liquidated  with  prior 
notification  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  and  Senate  to  the 
extent  savings  are  effected  in  other  such 
projects;  (2)  not  to  exceed  $541,506,000 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, for  repairs  and  alterations:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funds  in  the  Federal  BuUding* 
Fund  for  Repairs  and  Alterations  shall,  for 
prospectus  projects,  l>e  limited  to  the 
amount  by  project  as  follows,  except  each 
project  may  be  Increased  by  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  unless  advance  ap- 
proval Is  obtained  from  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate  for 
a  greater  amount: 
Repairs  and  Alterations: 
Alabama: 
Mobile,  Federal  Building,  $1,581,000 
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Juneau.  Federal  Building.  Courthouse. 
Post  Office,  $12,358,000 

California: 

Los  Angeles.  Federal  Building.  Port 
Office,  llOOO  Wilahlre  Blvd.,  $7,700,000 


Los    Angeles.    Courthouse 
Street,  $5,302,000 

San  Francisco.  Federal  Building.  Court- 
house. 450  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  $55,861,000 

Colorado: 

Denver.  Rogers  Federal  Building,  Court- 
house, $8,614,000 

Lakewood.  Denver  Federal  Center.  Build- 
ing 810,  $7,841,000 

District  of  Columbia: 

GSA  Headquarters.  $19,000,000 

Hoover  Federal  Building.  $9,800,000 

Housing       and       Urban       Development, 
$9,500,000 

Old  Executive  Office  Building.  $18,000,000 

Florida: 

St.       Petersburg,       Federal       Building, 
$3,637,000 

Georgia: 

Macon, 
$1,765,000 

lUlnols: 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 
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Federal     Building,    Courthouse, 


Cellar      Federal      Building, 


Customhouse,  $9,596,000 
Dirksen  Federal  Building,  Court- 
house, $2,833,000 

Chicago,  Federal  Building,  536  S.  Clark 
Street,  $35,328,000 

Danville,    Federal   Building,   Courthouse, 
$2,627,000 
Massachusetts: 

Boston,  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Build- 
ing, $9,700,000 
Michigan: 

Detroit,    Federal    Building,    Courthouse. 
$2,580,000 
Minnesota: 

Port  Snelllng,  Whipple  Federal  BuUding, 
$4,728,000 
Missouri: 

Overland,  Adjutant  General  Personnel 
Center,  $1,940,000 

Overland,      Federal      Records      Center, 
$7,691,000 
New  York: 
Brooklyn, 
$5,100,000 
Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia,  James  A.  Byrne  Courthouse, 
$7,801,000 

PhUadelphia,  William  J.  Greene,  Jr..  Fed- 
eral Building.  $6,774,000 

Philadelphia.  Nix  Federal  BuUding, 
$19,268,000 

Pittsburgh,  Moorhead  Federal  Building, 
$7,850,000 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga,  Joel  W.  Solomon  Federal 
Building,  Courthouse,  $3,033,000 

Jackson,       Post       Office,       Courthouse, 
$2,433,000 
Texas: 

Port   Worth,    Fritz   G.   Lanham   Federal 
BuUding,  $4,834,000 
Virginia: 

Charlottesville,   Federal   Executive   Insti- 
tute, $2,100,000 
Wisconsin; 

Milwaukee,  Federal  Building,  Courthouse, 
$3,548,000 

Capital  Improvements  of  United  States- 
Mexico  Border  Faculties,  $39,624,000  as  fol- 
lows: 

Arizona: 

Nogales,       Mariposa      Border      Station, 

$4,289,000 
Nogales.  Grand  Ave/Morley  Gate  Border 

SUUon.  $12,427,000 
California: 

Calexlco.  Border  Station.  $3,095,000 
OUy  Mesa.  Border  SUUon.  $4,302,000 
San  Ysldro.  Border  SUtion,  $3,366,000 
San    Ysldro,    OUy    Mesa.    New    facility. 

$2,000,000 
Texas: 


UM  I 


Brownsville.   Los   Indios  Border  SUtion. 
11.535.000 
Eagle  Pass.  Border  SUtion.  $1,402,000 
El  Paso,  Bridge  of  the  Americas.  Border 
SUtion,  $7,208,000. 

Minor        Repairs        and        Alterations, 
$201,268,000.  including  funds  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  first  U.S.  Customs  House 
west  of  the  Rockies  in  Astoria.  Oregon,  on  a 
site  to  be  donated:  Provided,  That  addition- 
al  proJecU   for   which    prospectuses    have 
been  fully  m>proved  may  be  funded  under 
this  category  only  if  advance  approval  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  aU  fimds  for  repairs  and  alter- 
ations prospectus  proJecU  shaU  expire  on 
September  30,  1991.  and  remain  in  the  Fed- 
eral   BuUdings    Fund    except    funds    for 
projects  as  to  which  funds  for  design  or 
other  funds  have  been  obligated  in  whole  or 
in  part  prior  to  such  date:  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$126,752,000  for  payment  on  purchase  con- 
tracts entered  into  prior  to  July  1,  1975;  (4) 
not  to  exceed  $1,351,500,000  for  renUl  of 
space;  (5)  not  to  exceed  $951,253,000  for  real 
property    operations;    (8)    not    to    exceed 
$68,020,000  for  program  direction  and  cen- 
tralized  services;    and    (7)    not    to    exceed 
$146,302,000    for    design    and    construction 
services  which  shall  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended:  Provided  further.  That  for  the 
piuposes   of   this   authorization,   buUdings 
constructed  pursuant  to  the  purchase  con- 
tract   authority    of    the    Public    BuUdings 
Amendments  of  1972  (40  U.S.C.  602a),  and 
buUdings  under  the  control  of  another  de- 
partment or  agency  where  alterations  of 
such  buUdings  are  required  in  connection 
with  the  moving  of  such  other  department 
or  agency  from  buUdings  then,  or  thereafter 
to  be.  under  the  control  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shaU  be  considered 
to  be  federally  owned  buUdings:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is  hereby  directed  to  enter  into  a 
lease  to  ownership  agreement,  pursuant  to  a 
competitive  selection  pr(x%ss.  for  the  lease 
purchase  of  a  buUding  of  approximately 
541.000  occupiable  square  feet,  in  Chamblee. 
Georgia.    The   contract   shaU    provide,    by 
lease  or  Installment  payments  over  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price  and  reasonable 
interest  thereon,  and  shaU  provide  for  title 
to  the  buUding  to  vest  in  the  United  SUtes 
on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
term  upon  fulfillment  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of   the   agreement.   Obligations   of 
funds  for  the  lease  or  installment  payments 
shaU  be  limited  to  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  which  payments  are  due  without  regard 
to  section  1341(aXlKB)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code:  Provided  further.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  enter  into  a  lease  to  ownership 
agreement,  pursuant  to  a  competitive  selec- 
tion process,  for  the  lease  purchase  of  a 
buUding  of  approximately  664,100  occupi- 
able square  feet,  on  a  site  to  be  donated  or 
otherwise  acquired,  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  or  the  City  of  Woodlawn, 
Maryland.  The  contract  shaU  provide,  by 
lease  or  installment  payments  over  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price  and  reasonable 
interest  thereon,  and  shaU  provide  for  tiUe 
to  the  buUding  to  vest  in  the  United  SUtes 
on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
term  upon  fullfillment  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  agreement.  Obligations  of 
funds  for  the  lease  or  installment  pajrments 
ShaU  be  limited  to  the  ciurent  fiscal  year 
for  which  payments  are  due  without  regard 


to  section  1341(aKl)(B)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  available  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  with  the  exception  of  those 
for  the  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland. 
Federal  Courthouse  shaU  be  avaUable  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  any  construc- 
tion, repair,  alteration,  and  acquisition 
project  for  which  a  prospectus,  if  required 
by  the  PubUc  BuUdings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  has  not  been  approved,  except 
that  necessary  funds  nuiy  be  expended  for 
each  project  for  required  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  a  proposed 
prospectus:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
avaUable  in  the  Federal  BuUdings  Fund  may 
be  expended  for  emergency  repairs  when 
advance  approval  is  obtained  from  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate:  Provided  further.  That  amounts 
necessary  to  provide  reimbursable  special 
services  to  other  agencies  under  section 
210(f)(6)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  490(fK6))  and  amounts  to  pro- 
vide such  reimbursable  fencing,  lighting, 
guard  booths,  and  other  fadUties  on  private 
or  other  property  not  in  Govenunent  own- 
ership or  control  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enable  the  United  SUtes  Secret  Service  to 
perform  its  protective  functions  pursuant  to 
18  U.S.C.  3056,  as  amended,  shall  be  avaU- 
able from  such  revenues  and  coUections: 
Provided  further,  That  revenues  and  coUec- 
tions and  any  other  sums  accruing  to  this 
Fund  during  fiscal  year  1990  excluding  reim- 
bursements under  section  210(fK6)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490<fX6))  In 
excess  of  $3,308,585,000  shaU  remain  in  the 
Fund  and  shaU  not  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture except  as  authorized  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  IV  through  the  Federal 
Buildings  Fund  section  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Rscobo,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

PARLIAMKNTART  INQ17IXIKS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr,  Chairman,  did 
we  open  aU  of  title  IV  or  just  this  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
reference  was  Just  to  the  General 
Buildings  Fund. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  would 
like  to  announce  that  all  of  title  IV  is 
not  open. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  it. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  what  the  request  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  RoybalI  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  IV  be 
open  for  amendment? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  No.  I  do  not.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  requesting 
is  that  title  IV  through  page  36  up  to 
line  19  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  points 
of  order  against  this  portion  of  the 
bill? 

If  not.  are  there  amendments  to  that 
portion  of  the  bill? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  SUPPLY  SERVICE 
Opkratiiig  Expenses 

For  expenses  authorized  by  law.  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  necessary  for  property 
management  activities,  utilization  of  excess 
and  disposal  of  surplus  personal  property, 
rehabilitation  of  personal  property,  trans 
portation  management  activities,  transpor 
tatlon  audits  by  In-house  personnel,  pro 
curement.  and  other  related  supply  manage 
ment  activities.  Including  services  as  author 
Ized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $47,844,000 

FEDERAL  PROPERTY  RESOURCES 

SERVICE 

Operating  Expenses 

lINCLtlDING  TRANSrEH  OP  PUNDSi 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Administrator  with  respect  to  uliliza 
tion  of  excess  real  property;  the  disposal  of 
surplus  real  property,  the  utilization  sur\'ey. 
deed  compliance  Inspection,  appraisal,  envi- 
ronmental and  cultural  analysis,  and  land 
use  planning  functions  pertaining  to  excess 
and  surplus  real  property,  including  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $12,174,000. 
to  be  derived  from  proceeds  from  transfers 
of  excess  real  property  and  disposal  of  sur- 
plus real  property  and  related  personal 
property,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  (18  U.S.C.  4601-5). 

REAL  PROPERTY  RELOCATION 

For  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
$8,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, necessary  for  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  reloca- 
tion of  Federal  agencies  from  property 
which  has  been  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  be  other  than  optimally  utilized 
under  the  provisions  of  section  210(e)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended:  Provided.  That 
such  relocations  shall  only  be  undertaken 
when  the  estimated  proceeds  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  original  facilitiea  approxi- 
mate the  appraised  fair  market  value  of 
such  new  facilities  and  exceed  the  estimated 
costs  of  relocation.  Relocation  costs  include 
expenses  for  and  associated  with  acquisition 
of  sites  and  faculties,  and  expenses  of 
moving  or  repurchasing  equipment  and  per- 
sonal property.  These  funds  may  be  used  for 
payments  to  other  Federal  entities  to  ac- 
complish the  relocation  ftmctions:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  the  Admlnis- 
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while  I  recognize  that  these  particular 
projects  are  not  specifically  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  conunittee.  I  come 
at  this  from  the  perspective  that 
something  has  gone  tragically  wron« 
in  the  business  of  allocating  moneys 
for    science,    whether    it    is    science 


trator  of  General  Services  or  the  head  of 
any  other  Federal  agency  from  any  obliga- 
tion or  restriction  under  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  (including  any  obligation 
concerning  submission  and  approval  of  a 
prospectus),  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, or  any  other  Federal  law.  or  as  authoriz- 


ing the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
or  the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  to 
take  actions  inconsistent  with  statutory  ob- 
ligations or  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  or  such 
agency  head  with  respect  to  authority  to  ac- 
quire or  dispose  of  real  property. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  agency  manage- 
ment of  activities  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  gener 
al  administrative  and  staff  support  services 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  for  providing  ac- 
counting, records  management,  and  other 
support  incident  to  adjudication  of  Indian 
Tribal  Claims  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  and  services  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109;  $124,297,000.  of  which  $800,000  shall 
t>e  available  only  for.  smd  is  hereby  specifi- 
cally earmarked  for  personnel  and  associat- 
ed costs  in  support  of  Congressional  District 
and  Senate  State  offices;  Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available,  subject 
to  reimbursement  by  the  applicable  agency, 
for  services  performed  for  other  agencies 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1535  of  title  31,  United  States  Code: 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
shall  be  available  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses:  Provided  further. 
That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1990,  in  addition  to  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated to  General  Management  and  Ad 
ministration,  there  Is  hereby  appropriated 
$16,152,000  to  remain  available  until  ex 
pended,  to  be  allocated  as  grants  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 

a.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester.  New  York,  to  establish  a  strate 
glc  materials  research  center,  $3,000,000: 

b  Michigan  Technological  University, 
Houghton,  Michigan,  for  construction  of  a 
center  for  applied  metallurgical,  minerals, 
and  materials  research.  $5,000,000; 

c.  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park. 
Maryland,  to  establish  a  center  for  strategic 
man-made  materials.  $3,000,000; 

d.  University  of  Hawaii,  Manoa.  Hawaii, 
for  a  strategic  materials  research  facility. 
$1,000,000;  and 

e.  University  of  Texas,  El  Paso,  Texas,  for 
a  grant  to  study  and  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment and  trarwfer  and  installation  of  strate- 
gic materials  technologies  among  American 
industries.  $4,152,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  this  portion  of  the 
title? 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  Page 
39.  line  23.  strike  "the  following  projects" 
and  all  that  follows  through  page  40.  line 
16,  and  Insert  "materials  research  projects 
authorized  by  law  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education.". 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
come  at  this  amendment  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  and 
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money  l)eing  allocated  through  our 
committee  or  through  the  militar; 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  We  are 
beginning  a  process  of  saying  that  we 
know  best  where  good  science  is  done, 
that  we  in  the  Congress  should  choose, 
without  peer  review  and  without  au- 
thorization, whether  science  projecti 
should  be  carried  out.  I  think  that 
that  is  a  very  tragic  kind  of  place  for 
us  to  end  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  an  obligation  with  the  limited 
resources  that  we  have  been  devoting 
to  science  to  get  the  very  best  science, 
to  get  science  that  has  Ijeen  adequate- 
ly peer  reviewed,  to  get  science  that  at 
least  has  gone  through  the  authoriza- 
tion process  and  has  been  properly  au- 
thorized. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  cuts  out 
five  projects  which  have  been  certified 
in  this  bill  as  science  projects  and  ^^ 
quires  that  the  money  be  spent,  does 
not  cut  the  money,  just  requires  that 
the  money  be  spent  at  institution! 
that  are  authorized  by  law.  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  the  appropriate  way  in  which 
to  approach  these  kinds  of  projects.  | 
The  science  community  is  becomini 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  pat- 
tern that  has  l)een  developing.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  articles  in  the 
general  press  recently  about  this  prar  j 
tice. 

For  example,  the  Wall  Street  Jour 
nal  carried  an  article  about  this  very 
bill  in  which  it  pointed  out,  and  1 
quote: 

The  scramble  for  funds  reflects  the  In- 
creasing role  of  science  projects  In  the  poll 
tics  of  spending  bills.  Tucked  away  in  » 
pending  $18.4  bUllon  Treasury  and  OA 
Postal  Service  bill  are  more  than  $16  mlllloB 
for  five  university  grants  for  research  facili- 
ties related  to  "strategic  materials." 

It  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

Maryland  and  Texas  appropriators  se- 
cured money  as  well  for  universities  in  thdr 
states,  and  In  an  effort  to  sidestep  preaniR 
from  authorizing  committees;  the  constnr- 
tlon  funds  would  be  channeled  through  i 
general  management  account  within  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

In  other  words,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  makes  clear  that  this 
whole  process  and  this  money  was  *■ 
signed  in  a  way  to  sidestep  the  author- 
izing conunittees  of  the  Congress.  I 
think  that  that  is  something  that  w 
need  to  be  very  concerned  about  as  « 
proceed  ahesul  with  projects. 

I  also  have  an  article  that  was  in  UK 
Washington  Post  under  the  titk 
•'Power  in  the  Purse,"  and  the  title  ft 
it  was,  "Lobby  Firm  Prospers  as  Peder 


al  Funds  Tighten."  and  let  me  quote 
from  a  lobbyist  in  that  article  who 
said,  "Self-interest  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  It  is  a  difficult  way  to  establish 
national  policy." 

I  could  not  a«Tee  more  because  on 
down  in  the  article  it  points  out  that 
the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties said  that  lobbyists  and  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  are 
not  the  best  Judges  of  the  Nation's 
academic  and  scientific  needs. 

Amen,  amen.  We  need  to  judge  sci- 
entific needs  of  the  country  based 
upon  whether  or  not  It  Is  the  best  sci- 
ence available.  I  think  that  what  we 
need  to  do  in  this  bUl  is  Just  assure, 
not  that  the  money  gets  cut,  but  that 
the  money  goes  to  those  places  that 
offer  the  best  science. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  my  amendment 
would  do  is  assure  that  we  take  out 
the  specified  projects,  the  porkbarrel 
projects,  if  my  colleagues  will,  and  in- 
stead say  that  we  are  going  to  make 
this  money  available  to  those  institu- 
tions that  have  projects  authorized  by 
law  and  have  survived  the  competitive 
process. 

I  would  urge  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  convincing  argument, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  correct 
in  what  he  is  actually  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

For  example,  what  the  gentleman 
says  of  his  amendment  is  that  he  will 
strike  the  projects  and  then  he  will 
Insert  materials  research  projects  at 
eligible  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

This  seems  to  me  to  imply  that  the 
universities  that  come  under  this  par- 
ticular section  are  not  eligible  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
not  citing  the  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  am  sorry,  will  the 
Kcntleman  repeat  that? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  want  to  be  sure  the 
Kentleman  understands,  the  language 
that  he  Just  read  is  not  the  language 
that  was  offered. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  If  it  is  not  the  lan- 
guage that  was  offered,  Mr.  Chairman. 
then  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  gentleman  seeks  then  to  strike  out 
five  projects.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  if  the 
lentleman  will  yield  further.  I  do  not 
»*nt  the  gentleman  to  be  misled  by 
what  I  did.  and  if  he  would  allow  me 
to  Just  correct  it. 

The  language  that  I  have  strikes  the 
money  and  then  says.  "Bfaterlals  re- 
•e*reh  projects  authorized  by  law  at 
tartitutions  of  higher  education." 


It  takes  out  that  eligible  language  in 
there,  and  it  says.  "Materials  research 
projects  authorized  by  law  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education." 

So  what  it  would  require  is  an  au- 
thorization for  it  to  go  forward. 

I  Just  wanted  to  correct  the  gentle- 
man, because  we  did  revise  the  lan- 
guage a  little  bit.  and  I  apologize  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  WeU,  Mr.  Chairman, 
reclaiming  my  time,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  projects  herein  au- 
thorized are  authorized  by  law.  The 
committee  did  not  put  in  the  projects 
simply  because  they  wanted  to.  These 
are  materials  research  projects  that 
were  included  by  the  committee,  but 
after  carefully  reviewing  for  the  past 
several  months  the  significance  of 
their  inclusion. 

Now.  this  was  not  idly  done  by  the 
conmiittee.  These  are  important 
projects,  five  of  them  in  total,  that  ac- 
tuaUy  went  through  the  test  of  time. 
The  committee  actually  reviewed 
them.  At  least  two  of  those  projects 
have  been  already  started. 

Now.  if  an  amendment  were  to  be 
made  to  refer  this  to  the  authorizing 
committee  so  that  they  could  come 
out  with  strict  regiilations.  then  I 
would  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, but  this  is  a  situation.  I  believe, 
in  which  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  actually  been  asked  to  take  a 
position  contrary  to  the  position  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee. 

Mi.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused. Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  that 
the  committee  had  sought  a  waiver  for 
these  provisions  because  they  are  not 
authorized.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  No.  The  committee 
did  not  seek  a  waiver.  It  did  not  seek  a 
waiver  simply  because  it  makes  so 
much  sense  that  I  did  not  think 
anyone  would  call  a  point  of  order  of 
any  kind. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU.  then,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman,  these  five  projects 
are  all  authorized  by  the  authorizing 
committees? 
B4r.  ROYBAL.  Not  aU  of  them.  no. 
Bfo.  WALKER.  So  in  fact  the  gentle- 
man is  adding  a  condition  with  my 
amendment  that  would  require  an  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Let  me  say  this.  They 
are  authorized  by  the  House  commi^ 
tees  in  most  instances,  but  not  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  wlU  srield  further,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  miless  it  has 
passed  through  an  entire  authoriza- 
tion process,  they  are  not  authorized 
by  law.  They  may  be  authorized  by  a 
House  committee,  but  that  is  not  ade- 
quate. 
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My  amendment  requires  that  they 
be  authorized  by  law.  that  they  have 
in  fact  passed  through  the  entire  pro- 
cedure and  are  in  fact  authorized 
projects. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  telling  me 
that  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  WeU.  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  gentlenuui  is  cor- 
rect. Some  of  those  are  not  authorized 
by  law.  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
have  the  authorization  of  the  House 
committee,  nor  do  they  have  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Senate  committee, 
but  there  are  some  that  are. 

Now,  is  the  gentleman  going  to  pro- 
pose something  different  to  be  appUed 
to  those  that  are  authorized  versus 
those  that  are  not?  If  that  is  the  case, 
perhaps  we  can  look  into  this  matter 
further. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  jield  fiulher,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman,  aU  I  am  saying 
is  that  if  they  are  authorized  by  law, 
they  would  then  be  established  as 
competitive  kinds  of  grants,  and  these 
institutions  would  be  eligible  for  the 
$16  miUlon  if  the  $16  miUion  is  avaU- 
able. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  agree  when  you  are 
talking  about  being  authorized  by  law, 
it  means  authorization  by  the  House 
and  authorization  by  the  Senate.  That 
completes  the  cycle. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

I  understand  the  point  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  It  is  weU- 
taken,  but  here  is  the  problem.  When 
we  change  the  way  that  certain  funds 
have  been  reaUocated  to  other  ftmc- 
tions, you  sometimes  lose  this  kind  of 
funding  to  grants  that  go  to  science- 
based  projects. 

This  was  the  case  in  the  strategic 
materials  section  of  this  biU.  that  used 
to  be  imder  the  authority  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury.  IV>stal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Government,  and  is 
now  handled  by  the  Armed  Services 
Conmiittee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  these 
projects  are  ongoing  projects,  those 
that  have  been  commenced  and  should 
be  carried  out  because  they  do  make  a 
contribution  to  basic  science. 

I  think  the  problem  is  with  the  aUo- 
cation  system,  and  I  have  no  argument 
with  that.  That  is  what  the  gentleman 
is  trjring  to  do.  He  is  sasring,  weU.  there 
ought  to  be  a  better  way  of  aUocating 
these  kinds  of  grants.  WeU,  maybe 
there  should  be.  I  wlU  not  argue  that, 
but  we  have  not  had  that  kind  of  a 
sjrstem. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  the  best 
we  possibly  could  as  a  committee  to 
give  those  that  are  worthwhUe 
projects  under  this  thing  at  least  the 
kind  of  fimdlng  to  get  them  through 
their  construction  period  or  whatever 
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it  is  that  is  going  in  that  particular  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  ill-con- 
ceived and  shortsighted. 

The  gentteman's  amendment  seeks  to 
strike  funds  from  a  number  of  initiatives  de- 
signed to  improve  this  Nations  disastrous 
shortage  of  strategic  and  cntjcal  matenals  As 
anyorw  who  takes  time  to  learn  about  this  sit- 
uation will  qutekly  recognize,  our  country  is 
precariously  dependent  upon  unstable  foreign 
supplies  of  strategic  matenals  In  the  event  of 
war  or  natwnal  emergency,  these  supplies  will 
simply  dry  up. 

The  Soviet  block  and  South  Afnca  control 
over  70  percent  of  world  production  of  the 
four  highest  pnorrty  strategic  minerals  These 
are  chromium,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  plati- 
num. Without  these  four  minerals,  our  military/ 
industnal  complex  would  come  to  a  standstill 
It  IS  ironic  that  less  tfian  24  hours  after  we 
passed  a  National  Defense  Authonzation  Act 
providing  for  the  secunty  and  defense  of  the 
country,  we  are  asked  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment to  deprive  our  Armed  Forces  of  the  stra- 
tegic minerals  which  are  essential  to  produc- 
ing the  sophisticated  fighting  equipment  for 
our  modern  Army 

The  minerals  1  speak  of  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  high-grade  steel  and  superal- 
loys  They  are  also  used  extensively  by  the 
electronics  and  medical  industnes  Our  coun- 
try simply  canr)Ot  afford  any  interruption  m  the 
development  of  future  supplies  of  these 
metals.  Unfortunately,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  do  just  that 

For  the  past  decade,  my  State  has  t>een  fo- 
cusing on  ways  to  reduce  our  dependence 
upon  uncertain  foreign  supplies  of  cntical  and 
strategic  matenals.  Few  people  realize  it  but 
ttie  world's  greatest  untapped  mineral  depos- 
its lie  beneath  the  ocean.  And  \t\e  nchest  of 
ttiese  deposits  are  in  the  waters  around 
Hawaii 

One  of  Vhe  agencies  within  our  sut)commit- 
tee's  junsdictkjn  is  the  National  Critical  Maten- 
als Council.  It's  a  small  agency,  but  it  serves  a 
very  important  function. 

Accordir>g  to  the  Natkirul  Cntical  Matenals 
Council,  tfiere  are  over  $40  billion— that's  bil- 
lion, not  million — worth  of  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  in  Hawaii's  200-mile  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone.  These  deposits  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  worldwide  seabed  minerals  re- 
source 

For  years,  scientists  have  known  that  ttie 
sea  hokte  vast  mirwral  deposits,  known  as 
seabed  rrxxKiles  ar>d  sea  mount  crusts  to 
those  in  tfw  trade.  Their  existence,  and  the 
potential  they  hokj  as  a  minerals  resource, 
have  been  known  for  decades  All  tf^at  is 
missing  is  ttie  technokigy  to  fiarvest  these  re- 
sources. 

That  is  why  the  University  of  Hawaii,  with 
tt>e  support  of  the  Federal  Government,  has 
been  exptoring  ways  of  harvestng  ttiese  re- 
sources arxj  putting  them  to  productive  use 
for  American  industry.  This  is  r>ot  the  first  year 
thaX  tuTKls  have  been  included  in  our  t)ill  for 
this  purpose.  In  each  of  tfie  past  4  fiscal 
years.  Cor>gres8  fias  supported  furxls  for  stra- 
tegic minerals  development  The  funds  in  our 
fiscal  year  1990  bill  wM  complete  ttie  protect 


in  my  State  The  other  projects  in  this  bill  are 
designed  to  achieve  the  same  result,  but 
some  of  them  use  different  methods  such  as 
the  development  of  synthetics  that  can  be 
substituted  for  minerals  now  in  short  supply. 

Dunng  general  debate,  I  heard  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  state  that  perhaps  this 
research  could  be  earned  out  more  cheaply  or 
more  efficiently  by  other  universities.  Speaking 
(or  Hawaii,  I  can  tell  you  that  Hawaii  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  richest  ocean  mineral  re- 
source known  in  the  world.  In  effect,  we  are 
sitting  on  top  of  the  mother  lode.  Tfiere  is  not 
another  State  within  2,400  miles  of  Hawaii  and 
I  can  t  imagine  anyone  doing  a  t)etter  job  of 
investigating  this  resource  than  Hawaii. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  modest  investment  we 
make  to  develop  these  minerals  will  yield  a 
handsome  return  for  our  Nation.  This  is  an  in- 
vestment in  Amenca's  future. 
I  urge  Members  to  defeat  the  amendment. 
Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  nse  today  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment which  would  allay  plans  cun^ently  under- 
way at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
to  develop  a  Center  for  Integrated  Manufac- 
tunng  Studies.  This  CIMS  project  proposes 
cntical  matenals  research  which  is  essential  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  buildings 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Appropna- 
tions  Committee,  after  extensive  heanngs,  has 
affirmed  the  importance  of  the  CIMS  project 
by  providing  for  its  funding  through  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  make  this  same  affirmation  by 
voting  "no"  on  the  amendment. 

The  GSA,  as  pnmary  builder,  landlord, 
wholesaler,  retailer,  and  largest  procurer  of 
matenals,  equipment,  and  services,  sets  qual- 
ity standards  for  the  matenals  and  equipment 
used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  used  for 
Federal  or  federally  related  purposes  Vested 
with  this  responsibility,  the  GSA  has  a  direct 
interest  in  promotir>g  research  and  develof)- 
ment  of  new  matenals  and  innovative  technol- 
ogies which  will  provide  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment access  to  state-of-the-art  building  and 
manufacturing  technologies.  Tfie  techrralogical 
advancements  we  anticipate  will  be  equally  as 
beneficial  to  the  pnvate  sector.  The  manufac- 
tunng  systems  which  CIMS  seeks  to  develop 
can  be  readily  adapted  by  industry. 

The  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  is 
uniquely  suited  to  meet  the  cfiallenge  of  de- 
veloping these  state-of-the-art  technologies 
which  will  not  only  ensure  the  sound  construc- 
tion of  Federal  buildings,  but  also  improve 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  industries  in  the 
global  marketplace  RIT  has  a  long  tradition  of 
inrKJvatkjn  and  success  in  its  problem  solving 
and  practical  approacties  to  complex  techno- 
logical problems.  The  most  recent  example  of 
this  IS  the  completkjn  of  the  Nation's  only  ac- 
credited undergraduate  degree  program  in 
mk^roelectronic  engir>eering.  Like  ttie  CIMS 
project,  ttiis  engineering  center  serves  a  na- 
tional constituency  arxi  is  closely  linked  with 
ttie  strategic  needs  of  manufacturing  and 
product  devek)prT>ent.  RIT  is  also  building  a 
research  and  business  park  on  its  campus 
whKh  will  provide  opportunities  for  joint  re- 
search t>y  business,  irxlustry,  and  academia. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  CIMS  project  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  show  great 
promise  for  giving  U.S.  technology  research 


the  boost  it  needs  to  compete  effectively  ir 
world  markets.  The  Federal  funds  which  tfw 
committee  has  appropriated  for  the  CIMS 
project  will  leverage  funding  provkJed  by  State 
government,  local  industries,  and  other  private 
sources.  These  sources  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide nearly  $22  millk>n  of  the  CIMS  total 
budget  of  $33  million.  We  must  not  shutdomm 
funding  for  this  important  project.  1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  ttie  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  114.  noes 
293,  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  187] 
AYES— 114 


Applegale 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Bartlelt 

Barton 

Bales 

Bennett 

BlhrakLs 

BUley 

Bosco 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Carper 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coble 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

DeWlne 

Doman  (CAi 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Pawell 

Fields 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Oallegly 

Gaydoe 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gosa 

Gradlson 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Aspln 

AUlns 

AuColn 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bat«man 

Bellenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

B«vlll 

BUbray 

Boehlert 

Boggs 


G  randy  Pease 

Gunderson  Penny 

Hamilton  Petri 

Hanunerschmldt  Rhodes 


Hansen 

Heney 

Herger 

Hller 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Ireland 

KanJorskI 

Kaslch 

Kolter 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Machtley 

Martin  (ID 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McEwen 

McMUlan(NC) 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Neal  (NO 

Nlelson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Patterson 

NOES— 293 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  (MO) 


Ridge 

Rltter 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Synar 
Tauke 

Thomas  (WYI 
Vento 
Walker 
Weldon 
Williams 
Yatron 
Younc  (PL) 


Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

CoatcUo 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

DeLay 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 
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Dorgan(ND) 

Downey 

Ourbln 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Eekart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Erans 

FisceU 

Pizlo 

Pelfhan 

Rake 

nppo 

PDgUetU 

R)nl(UI) 

R)rd(TN) 

OtUo 

Oarela 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

OOlmor 

Oilman 

Olkkman 

Oonzalez 

Oordon 

Ortnt 

Ony 

Oreen 

OiULTlnl 

HaU(OH) 

Bill(TX) 

Hineock 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hitcher 

Hawkins 

Hiyes(IL) 

Hires  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hwtel 

Hotgland 

H(X*brueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoytr 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inbofe 

Jicotas 

Jima 

JoUni 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SO) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jonas  (NO 

Jonti 

Kiptur 

tutenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Qedka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

uruce 

Uatos 

Uughlln 

'«th(TX) 


Lehman  (CA) 

Letunaii  (FL) 

LeUnd 

Lent 

Levlii(MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

LewlacCA) 

LewU(aA) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Lukea  Thomas 

Lukena.  Donald 

Mmdlgmn 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mataul 

Mavroules 

MaooU 

McCloakey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDennott 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (OH) 

IitlneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (DT) 

Pallone 

PanetU 

Parker 

Parris 

Paahayan 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Peloal 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poehard 

Price 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 


Rlnaildo 

Roberta 

Rocera 

Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Roukema 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

RUMO 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sancmeiater 

Sarpallus 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

SchUf 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schuraer 

Shaw 

Shays 

Staiaky 

Skacti 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

SUuchter  (NY) 

Slauxhter  (VA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spratt 

Staners 

StaUlngi 

Steams 

Swift 

TaUon 

Tanner 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrl(»lll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tnutler 

DdaU 

Unaoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlacloaky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovtch 

Walgren 

Walah 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 
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cJi^^St.  FITTER.  PACKARD. 
STANGELAND,  and  NEAL  of  North 
Carolina  changed  their  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
iMTOuiATiOR  Resources  Mamacekeht 
Service 
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Bfyint 
OoUlni 
Coulter 

Quinemeyer 

Douglas 
bri; 

lorto 


NOT  VOTINO-24 


Proet 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Uplnakl 

Iilarlenee 

Marttai(NY) 

MlUer  (CA) 

Mollnarl 


Porter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Solan 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Tausin 
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"iMged  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no  " 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  authorized  by  law,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  necessary  for  carrying 
out  Oovemment-wlde  and  Internal  responsi- 
bilities relatinc  to  automated  daU  manage- 
ment, telecommunications,  InformaUon  re- 
soimxs  management,  and  reUted  activities 
mcludlng  services  as  authorized  by  5  U  S  C 
3109;    and   for   the    Information    Security 
Oversight  Office   esUbllshed   pursuant   to 
Executive  Order  123M;  $32,480,000. 
Opfice  OF  Inspector  General 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
i^'^Sf^  General;    $26,500,000    of    which 
$1,000,000  is  available  until  expended  for 
procurement  and  Installment  of  an  automa 
t  on  program  in  support  of  audits  and  Inves- 
i^^iiS.™-    ^^^'^^    That    not    to    exceed 
$10,000  shall  be  available  for  payment  for 
inforaaUon  and  detection  of  fraud  against 
the  Government.  Including  payment  for  re- 
covery of  stolen  Government  property  Pro- 
vided further.   That  not   to   exceed   $2,500 
shall  be  available  for  awards  to  employees 
of  other  Federal  agencies  and  private  citi- 
zens in  recognition  of  efforts  and  initiatives 
resulting  in  enhanced  Office  of  Inspector 
General  effectiveness. 

ALLOWANCES  AND  OFFICE  STAFF  FOR 
FORMER  PRESIDENTS 
For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1958,  as  amended  (3  U.S.C  102 
note),  and  Public  Law  95-138;  $1,823  000 
Prmrid^  That  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Sendees  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
»IT  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such 

ACtA. 

AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY  MS.  JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  Page 

?  '..""^.i*'  "^^^  °"'  "$1,823,000"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$418,000." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  explain  first  of  all  what  this 
amendment  does  not  do.  It  does  not 
affect  the  Secret  Service  protection  of 
former  Presidents.  It  does  not  affect 
the  pensions  of  former  Presidents  or 
of  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  widow  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

It  does  affect.  In  fact  it  deletes  the 
slush  fund  for  former  Presidents; 
namely,  what  Is  commonly  called  by 
the  committee  I  think  office  expenses 
which  can  Include  aU  sorts  of  exotic 
accouterments  and  freebies  for  former 
Presidents. 


D  1240 
My  argimient  is  simply   this:   Our 
former  Presidents   are   beginning   to 


pile  up  on  us  now.  We  have  got  four  of 
them. 

The  expense  for  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  the  President  who  is  actuaUy  In 
office  is  going  up;  the  enormous  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  m>tntji<T,tng  the 
current  President. 

Now  suddenly  we  have  four  former 
Presidents.  With  these  miracle  drugs 
you  never  know  what  it  will  be  a  few 
years  from  now.  We  may  get  to  the 
point  where  we  UteraUy  have  more 
chiefs  than  we  have  Indians  and  the 
Indians  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
afford  aU  this  luxury  for  former  Presi- 
dents. 

Now  everybody  knows  that  the  ex- 
Presidency  has  become  a  big  business 
It  is  a  moneymaker.  And  everybody 
knows  that  these  offices  and  staffs 
and  travel  expenses  that  are  provided 
for  ex-Presidents  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
their  getting  around  and  getting  these 
$25,000  speaker  fees;  not  because  they 
are  particularly  wonderful  speakers 
but  because  they  are  ornaments  at 
somebody's  convention. 

So  I  think  that  the  time  has  come 
We  wlU  let  them  go  ahead  and  have 
the  Secret  Service.  The  pensions  that 
the  American  people  pay  to  each  of 
the  former  Presidents  amoimts  to 
more  than  98  percent  of  the  American 
citizens  who  are  still  working  earn  per 
year.  They  get  $100,000  per  year.  That 
puts  them  ahead  of  98  percent  of  their 
countrymen. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  ask  this:  Let  me  make  sure  I 
did  not  misimderstand  the  genUeman. 
Did  the  gentleman  make  reference 
to  new  medicines  and  so  forth  that  can 
sustain  life  for  a  longer  period  and  was 
making  that  as  one  of  the  arguments? 
Mr.  JACOBS.  They  are  wonderful. 
Mr.  SAVAGE.  Was  the  gentleman 
implying  then  that  if  the  Presidents 
would  die  sooner  we  would  not  need 
his  measure  and  that  maybe  science 
had  gone  too  far  and  the  gentleman  is 
asking  the  American  people  to  get  on 
that  side? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
citing a  truism  as  evidenced  by  histo- 
ry. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  is  presented  every  year.  It  is 
looked  upon  by  many  as  the  economy 
vote  amendment. 

What  actually  happens  in  this  rec- 
ommendation is  that  the  gentleman  is 
seeking  to  cut  out  everything  except 
pensions.  He  cannot  possibly  cut  pen- 
sions because  the  law  protects  that. 
They  will  continue  to  receive  their 
pensions  under  this  amendment. 


after 
amend- 

will 
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But  everything  else  will  be  cut  out. 

Now  we  have  debated  this  issue,  as  I 
have  said,  for  many  years.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  four  former  Presidents, 
but  they  receive  a  small  office  staff  al- 
lowance. This  small  staff  answers  let- 
ters and  performs  other  office  func- 
tions, of  course,  related  to  our  former 
Presidents'  work. 

You  know  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  what  the  gentleman  is 
seeking  to  do.  But  this  is  not  the  place 

to  do  it. 

The  gentleman  is  advised  every  year 
to  go  to  the  authorizing  committee 
and  change  the  law.  Once  that  law  is 
changed,  it  is  permanent.  And  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  come  year  »"'"■ 
year  and  propose  the  same 
ment  to  the  House. 

Mr.   JACOBS.    Mr.    Chairman 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  chairman 
misspoke  when  he  said  that  it  leaves 
the  pensions  and  cuts  out  everything 
else.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  will  agree 
with  me  it  does  not  affect  the  Secret 
Service  protection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes.  of  course.  But 
the  Secret  Service  is  not  part  of  the 
section  of  the  bill  that  the  gentleman 
makes  reference  to.  Secret  Service  is 
something  that  they  are  entitled  to 
under  another  section  of  the  bill. 

But.    Mr.    Chairman,    this    amend- 
ment. I  think,  while  it  may  be  merito- 
rious and  while  it  may  result  in  an 
economy  vote  for  someone.  1  still  be- 
lieve that  this  is  not  the  place  to  do  it. 
I  think  that  the  gentleman  should 
go  to  the  authorizing  committee  and 
prevail  upon  that  committee  to  reex- 
amine the  situation.  If  the  facts  that 
have  been  presented  by  the  gentleman 
are  true,  then  perhaps  the  conmittee 
would  consider  changing  the  law. 
That  would  be  permanent. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  continue  to  oppose 
the  amendment  on  the  basis  that  this 
Is  not  the  place  to  accomplish  that 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  penultimate  word,  and  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  past  several  years 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  has  religiously  challenged  the 
Justification    for    the    allowances    of 
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burdens  placed  upon  those  who  have    abuse,  it  should  be  stoppedjf  ^ere  ta 
served    as    President    of    the    United    excessive   spending,    it   must   be   cur- 
States.  For  just  a  moment,  and  before 
vote,    let's    examine    the    circum- 


We     VULC,     ICl.  a     tJ»«»»«»"—      — —     

stances  surrounding  the  establishment 
of  this  "allowance  for  former  Presi- 
dents. ' 

Two  unmet  needs  motivated  the  cre- 
ation of  this  program  and.  today,  Justi- 
fy its  continued  existence.  First,  many 
people  in  this  country  continue  to 
place  demands  on  our  President  after 
their  term  has  expired.  They  receive 
thousands  of  letters  and  invitations, 
make  hundreds  of  public  appearances 
for  charities  and  occasionally  perform 
official  duties. 

Most  recently,  former  Presidents 
Carter  and  Ford  risked  their  lives  and 
went  to  Central  America  as  observers 
of  the  so-called  elections  in  Panama. 

In  1958.  when  this  program  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress, 
for  Speaker  John  McCormack  said  at 
the  time: 

The  Interest  of  the  American  people  in 
the  President  does  not  cease  when  his  term 
of  office  has  ended.  The  public  demands 
•  •  •  the  speeches,  the  conferences,  advice, 
correspondence,  and  otherwise.  *  *  *  after 
his  service  as  President  Is  over,  continues. 

Speaker  McCormack  recognized  that 
public  demands  on  our  former  Presi- 
dents must  be  met  with  public  sup- 
port. 

Another  justification  for  this  allow- 
ance can  be  found  In  the  way  our 
former  Presidents  were  treated  as 
compared  to  public  servants.  Before 
this  allowance  was  authorized,  former 
Presidents  were  the  only  major  office 
holders  or  public  servants  not  receiv- 
ing a  pension  or  other  benefits  from 
the  Government.  At  the  time.  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  could  retire  at 
full  salary,  at  any  point,  no  matter 
how  long  they  served.  Former  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  receive  a  pension  and 

'      office  staff 


a  generous  allowance  for 
and  expenses. 
An  even  better  comparison  was  our 


excessive  o»/cina»ne.  ■«  ...—  —  — 
tailed.  However,  the  reality  is  that  thli 
is  a  modest  recommendation.  The  in- 
crease over  last  year  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  expenses  related  to  our  neweit 
former  President.  On  January  JO, 
President  Reagan  was  entitled  to  the 
pension  and  allowances  provided  bj 
law.  There  is  no  programmatic  in- 
crease over  the  amount  provided  In 
fiscal  year  1989.  It  is  a  bare  bones  ra- 
ommendation. 

In  fact,  the  former  Presidents  ham 
made  significant  reductions  in  cosU 
for  office  space,  equipment,  and  stafl 
Former  President  Nixon,  for  example, 
has  assumed  the  cost  of  his  protection 
and  many  other  expenses  associated 
with  maintaining  his  office. 

For  29  years,  there  has  been  a  Feder 
al  commitment  to  former  Presidents  d 
the  United  States.  If  changes  are  n 
quired,  let  us  do  it  right  and  not  dl» 
able  the  program. 

I  urge  Members  to  maintain  thii 
commitment  and  vote  against  Uk 
amendment. 

n  1250 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Two  minds  of  the  gentlemu'i 
amendment.  I  think,  within  the  » 
count  that  In  his  amendment,  goa 
after  In  my  Judgment,  the  wrong  » 
count.  However,  I  am  going  to  support 
it,  hoping  we  can  get  the  authorlzert 
attention. 

Let  me  say  what  I  think,  for  i 
moment.  If  I  can  change  hats.  It  iii 
new  experience  not  being  an  appropft 
ator.  being  an  authorlzer,  and  ven 
heady,  I  have  to  say  that.  I  think  th 
problem,  as  I  see  it,  the  former  Pre* 
dents  have  become  big  coromerclal » 
terprlsers,  not  all  of  them,  but  i 
couple  of  them. 
The  issue  here  is,  do  we  as  taxpaye» 
Government  supp* 


in   the  Federal  »juvcnuiic;iiv  o-ki— ■ 

tre^air^^nV  oTnve-sUrgTnTr^ls:  Th'ese    t;;-':  -rSSien^ts'^SfS  g^S 
retired  military  leaders,  technically  on    the  fo>™"  ^^^j*;"^.^.^^^^^ 
active  duty,  not  only  received  full  sala^    J.*?^J.^°I^'^.!.!fJ^"„"3h ^Jd 
ries  for  pension,  but  they  were  allowed 
a  full  military  staff,  a  chauffeur,  and  a 
secretary.  The  question  at  the  time 
was  rightfully  asked:  Should  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces 
be  treated  less  than  his  subordinates? 

a„'?"?.?^dr"ou'?'7^er"'^ir„'?s    ^^:^i^ii.  S.  the  uxpaver 
with    a    modest    allowance    to    assist 
continue  to  serve  this 


the  very  near  future.  In  which  he 
be  paid  millions  of  dollars  for  his  « 
pearances  over  there.  He  wiUJfJ*] 
very  substantial  entourage  of  Pe<W 
employees  with  him  who  wUl,  to  I 
I  could  be  wrong.  I 


owledge.  I  could  be  wrong.  I  hopt 
„  the  Secret  Service,  et  cetera, « 
naid  for  him  by  the  taxpayer,  to  a 


knowledge, 
am 


former  Presidents.  Each  year,  we've  de-    them  as  they  ^^... ~  ""^i"  „;; 

bated  the  merit*  of  the  program.  The    country  after  their  term  has  expired 
arguments  pro  and  con  are  weU  known        The    gentleman    from    Indiana    has 
to  many  Members  of  the  House,  but    been  persistent  over  the  V^^]^}^^ 
since  the  issue  was  raised  again  this 
year,  and  since  many  new  Members  are 
not  familiar  with  this  issue,  the  history 
and  justification  for  the  program  de- 
serves repeating. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  when  this 
program  was  authorized,  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  recognized  the  special 


ex-Presldents.  I  un- 

id   and   support   the   rationale 

that  action.  So.  I  think,  does 

Wntleman  from  Indiana. 


worm  oil  «i  v;uuuuciw.».  x.^^  ..-r,  -^ 
Ing  trip,  and  a  little  subterfuge  tM 
The  seating  President  designated  ■ 

.„„e,tth.t.e  consider  thi^pro^    "■,%Kl{,ir.r7u,u«  must  r    ■^^  ~  '      «"-"»- •"<"«'™  <-■>• 

nize  that  these  people  have  conv 
the  ex-Presldency  Into  a  Walt  D^ 
kind  of  enterprise.  What  we  need  to 


in  the  proper  forum. 

I  am  willing  to  take  a  close  look  at 
this  allowance  In  the  proper  context 
and    setting.    If    there    Is    waste 


and 
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is  say.  "Well,  maybe  we  do  not  approve 
of  that,  so  we  should  either  raise  your 
retirement  benefit  and  give  them  the 
opUon  of  taking  the  retirement  and 
Secret  Service  coverage,  or  be  free- 
booters that  they  are.  taking  every- 
thing that  they  can  get."  but  they 
have  to  pay  for  their  own  protection 
and  their  own  expenses  out  of  the  mU- 
lions  that  they  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr 
Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me. 

There  Is  something  else  the  House 
might  consider  doing  this  session  or 
next,  and  that  is  a  sense-of-the-House 
resolution,    in    which    we    encoura«e 
former  Presidents  not  to  use  their  po- 
sition for  the  type  of  commercializa- 
tion that  we  now  see  at  least  two 
former   Presidents   involved   In    The 
American  people  are  troubled  when 
former  Presidents  use  that  position  in 
retirement  to  make  enormous  sums  of 
money,  and  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  House  may  want  to  consider  a 
sense-of-the-House  resolution,  discour- 
aging that  In  the  future 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

My  hope  would  be  that  the  author- 
tere  would  look  at  the  existing  law 
within  the  light  of  the  existing  prac- 
Uces  by  several  of  the  former  Presi- 
dents. It  is  total  commercialization 
UKl  privatization  of  the  ex-PresIdency 
U  they  want  to  do  that,  then  we  ought 
toMn  my  judgment,  say,  "You  pay  for 
secret  Service,  you  pay  for  the  sched- 
uling of  your  private  commercial  ven- 
ttires."  The  taxpayer  has  no  obligation 
w>  do  that. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  authorlzers 
would  take  that  stand  and  amend  the 
law  accordingly. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
tiutonan,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word,  and  I  am  going  to  support  the 
leaueman's  amendment,  as  I  have  In 
years  past. 

When  Harry  Truman  left  town.  I  un- 
««*nd  he  left  without  a  pension  and 

mS^Hi  "S^  ^^^^  *°  ""wer  letters  he 
fWlved.  He  took  a  train  back  to  Inde- 
Pwdence  MO,  where  he  and  his  wife 
™a  to  figure  out  how,  on  his  meager 
ocome  he  would  meet  his  responsIbU- 
««  »8  the  ex-PresIdent. 
That  was  wrong.  Congress  did  some 
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information.  ^^  tJitaTto  t7y  3t„^;SS^^^ 

A  former  President  went  aroundtt  ^^^J^  t^^.^"***  '*"**•  ^^^  «» 
world  on  a  commercial  free  trip,  spj  SriStLi^^  -"*™"  ^  ^^ 
,__  .._._ J  »  utiio  Eiiht^rfiiflre  thai   ."^.■«Miance  to 


11.  iWs  is  not  a  monarchy.  We  do 

n»ve  kings.  Louis  XIV,  who  ruled 

Bce  for  72  years,  was  accustomed  to 

opulent  lifestyle.  Louis  XVI  liked  It 


so  well  he  lost  his  head.  Presidents  are 
not  royalty.  These  are  citizens  coming 
from  the  common  people  and  return- 
ing to  the  common  people.  We  say  yes 
let  taxpayers  provide  them  a  pension" 
security,  and  treat  him  the  way  they 
should  be  treated.  However.  Mr 
Chairman,  this  has  gotten  out  of 
hand.  This  Is  more  than  just  being 
generous.  This  Is  treating  ex-PresI- 
dents  like  royalty.  Frankly,  we  cannot 
afford  It  anymore.  Unlike  Harry 
Truman,  recent  ex-PresIdents  can  and 
do  make  a  great  deal  of  money.  They 
receive  millions  of  dollars  for  writing 
books  and  giving  speeches. 

I  am  told  that  one  ex-PresIdent 
schedules  three  speeches  a  weekend, 
one  weekend  a  month.  Three  speeches 
for  $20,000  a  speech  Is  $60,000  a  week- 
end. It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  ample 
compensation  for  ex-PresIdents,  above 
and  beyond  their  pensions,  above  and 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  Secret 
Service. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  propounded  a  reasonable  amend- 
rnent.  We  ought  to  do  something 
about  this. 

I  have  supported  his  legislation  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  support  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  will  take  an 
aggressive  step  forward  in  doing  the 
right  thing  If  we  pass  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  WISE.  ISx.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  to  make  this  point,  that  the 
argument  Is  made  frequently  that 
former  Presidents  have  a  great  burden 
of  maU  answering.  I  took  notice  of 
that  argument  a  few  years  ago,  and  a 
few  friends  and  I  wrote  to  the  former 
Presidents  to  see  what  kind  of  answer 
we  got.  In  two  Instances  we  got  no 
answer  at  alL  Another  Instance  we  got 
a  form  letter  saying  we  would  hear 
from  the  President  later.  We  never  did 
hear  from  him. 

I  was  speaking  to  a  constituent  of 
mine  about  this  this  morning,  and  she 
said  how  In  the  world  can  he  afford  it 
^  do  not  have  enough  money  for  the 
WIC  program,  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  the  national  debt,  how 
can  we  do  It?  I  said.  "Don't  forget  the 
old  philosopher.  Abe  Martin.  In  Indi- 
ana who  said  there  is  always  plenty  of 
money  for  everything  but  the  necessi- 

tl6S." 

The  Income  these  former  Presidents 
have  is  so  enormous.  It  Is  strange  to 
the  ordinary  person.  It  Is  like  the  guy 
who  was  conducting  his  friend  on  a 
Ji°Jif  of  his  new  house  and  he  said 
That  Is  the  Uving  room,  the  dining 
room,  this  Is  the  den."  and  In  the  den 
there  was  a  sofa  and  a  man  and  a 
woman  were  sitting  on  the  sofa,  they 
were  kissing,  and  the  host  said.  'That 
Is  my  wife,"  and  then  they  went  to  the 
kitchen,  and  the  host  poiu-ed  a  cup  of 
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coffee  for  his  friend,  poured  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  himself,  and  the  guests 
could  not  stand  It  any  more,  and  they 
said.  "What  about  the  guy  In  the 
den?"  He  said,  "Let  him  get  his  own 
coffee."  That  Is  the  way  I  feel  about 
this:  Let  them  get  their  own  secretar- 
ies, they  can  afford  It. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  I  have  always  thought 
the  one  benefit  that  we  ought  to  offer 
a  former  President  to  avert  this  prob- 
lem of  the  press  chasing  him.  and  that 
is  elective  plastic  surgery,  so  that  they 
can  go  In.  get  their  face  changed  Just 
like  a  person  does  in  the  protecUve 
witness  program,  and  guarantees  they 
wJU  not  have  aU  this  turmoU 

PinaUy,  I  would  like  to  note,  Mr. 
Chairman,    CInctnnatus.    a   thousand 
years  ago,  established  a  tradition  of 
serving  his  country  and  returning  to 
the  plow.  I  think  today,  Clndnnatus 
went  back  to  the  plow,  acquired  the  In- 
vestment banker,  financial  counselor 
and  probably  will  not  touch  that  plow 
without  at  least  a  decent  honorarium 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  oii 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Btr.  Jacobs]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  this  point  of  tlUe  IV? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GroiERAL  SERVICiB  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Sbctioh  1.  The  appropriate  appropriation 
or  fund  avaUable  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  shaU  be  credited  with  the 
cost  of  operation,  protection,  maintenance 
upkeep,  repair,  and  improvement.  Included 
as  part  of  rentals  received  from  Govern- 
ment corporations  pursuant  to  law  (40 
n.S.C.  129). 

Sk.  2.  Funds  avaUable  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  be  available 
for  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

Sbc.  3.  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of 
funds  made  avaUable  In  appropriaUons  for 
operating   expenses   and   salaries   and   ex- 
penses, during  the  current  fiscal  year,  may 
be  transferred  between  such  appropriaUons 
for  mandatory  program  requirements.  Any 
transfers     proposed     shall     be    submitted 
prompUy  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate  for  amtroval 
Sbc.  4.  Funds  In  the  Federal  BuQdings 
Fund  made  avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
Federal  BuUdlngs  Fund  acUviUes  may  be 
transferred  between  such  acUviUes  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  mandatory  pro- 
gram requirements.  Any  transfers  proposed 
shaU  be  submitted  promptly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  AppropriaUons  of  the  House  and 
Senate  for  approval. 

Sac.  5.  Funds  hereafter  made  avaUable  to 
the  General  Services  AdministraUon  for  the 
payment  of  rent  shaU  be  avaUable  for  the 
purpose  of  leasing,  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
thirty  years,  space  In  buUdings  erected  on 
land  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Sac.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  in  any  fiscal  year 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  charge  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  design  and  alter- 
aUons  to  the  Avondale,  Maryland,  property 
at  rates  so  as  to  recover  the  approximate  ap- 
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plicable  cost  Incurred  by  General  Services 
Administration  in  providing  sucii  alter- 
ations, and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  repay  such  charges  out  of 
any  appropriation  available  to  the  depart- 
ment and  the  payments  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  fund  esUbllshed  by  40  U.S.C.  490(f). 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  hereafter  authorized  to  transfer 
from  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund.  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
procedures  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  such  amounu 
as  are  necessary  to  repay  the  principal 
amount  of  General  Services  Administration 
borrowings  from  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  when  such  borrowings  are  legal  obli 
gatlons  of  the  Fund. 

Sec.  8.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  take  immediate  action  to  secure 
corrections  to  health  and  safety  problems  at 
the  IRS  Manhattan  DUtrict  Office  and  is 
directed.  If  unable  to  correct  such  problems 
within  ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
to  terminate  the  lease  and  relocate  the  em- 
ployees to  quality  working  space. 

Sec.  9.  Obligations  for  Mcltiykar  Agree 
MKirrs  FOR  Lease  or  Other  Acquisition  of 
Motor  Vehicles  Entered  Into  by  Adminis 

TRATOR  OF  GENERAL  SERVICES.— (a)  IN  GeNER 

AL.— Subject  to  subsection  (b).  obligations  of 
funds  for  multlyear  agreements  for  the 
lease  or  other  acquisition  of  motor  vehicles 
entered  into  by  the  Administrator  of  Gener 
al  Services  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  491)  shall  be 
limited  to  the  current  fiscal  year  for  which 
payments  are  due,  without  regard  to  any 
termination  or  cancellation  costs,  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  1341(aMl)(B)  of  title 
31.  Dnlted  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  Affected  Agreements  -This  section 
shall  apply  to  multlyear  agreements 
which— 

( 1)  are  entered  into  by  the  Administrator 
during  the  4-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  provide  for  the  lease  of  motor  vehicles 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  four  years. 

Sec.  10.  The  general  provision  (section  8) 
in  Public  Law  100-440  is  amended  as  follows: 
In  subsection  (bKl)  delete  ■SOO.OOO"  and 
Insert  -ROCOCO".  Delete  subsection  (b)(2). 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, is  authorized  and  directed  to  acquire,  by 
means  of  a  lease  of  up  to  twenty  years  dura- 
tion, a  new  facility  to  house  the  offices  of 
Region  Five  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  In  Hampshire  County  or  Holyoke. 
Massachusetts. 

(b)  There  la  hereby  made  available  until 
expended,  out  of  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  telecom 
munlcmtion  system  expenses  associated  with 
the  relocation  of  Region  Five  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  the  facility  au 
thorized  to  be  leased  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  la.  The  Administrator  of  GSA  Is  dl 
rected  to  lease  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  occuplable  square  feet  of  office 
and  special  purpoae  space  to  provide  (or  re- 
location and  conaolidation  of  the  outpatient 
clinic  functions  In  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
currently  located  In  an  outdated  Federal 
building  at  17  Court  Street. 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl 
slon  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  transfer  to  the  General  Services  Ad 
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ministration  at  no  cost  approximately  fif- 
teen acres  of  the  site  at  326  Broadway  in 
Boulder.  Colorado,  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  Federal  Building  to  house  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
In  selecting  the  land  to  be  transferred,  the 
SecreUry  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
access  from  Broadway  and  the  availability 
of  utilities. 

Sec.  14.  Before  acquiring  any  space  over 
one  hundred  thousand  square  feet  in  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Region,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  solicit 
bids  for  such  space  through  a  region-wide 
advertisement  In  the  National  Capital 
Region.  Including  Maryland.  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Administra- 
tor, subject  to  authorization,  shall  competl- 
tlvefy  acquire  such  space  and  select  quality 
space  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  In  such 
Metropolitan  Region.  This  shall  occur  In  all 
cases  except  where  an  agency  has  an  au- 
thorized expansion  requirement  that  must 
be  contiguous  to  an  existing  location  and 
which  Is  not  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the 
agency's  existing  space  at  that  location  or 
continued  occupancy  must  be  provided  at  an 
existing  location  as  an  Interim  step  to  a 
competitive  action  if  such  occupancy  Is  for  a 
period  not  in  excess  of  twelve  months. 

Sec.  15.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  to  the 
city  of  AshevUle  or  political  subdivision  at 
fair  market  vtUue,  the  Grove  Arcade  Federal 
Building  and  site,  in  whole  or  In  part,  in 
Ashevtlle,  North  Carolina,  and  to  deposit 
such  proceeds  into  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund. 

Sec.  16  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  in 
the  State  of  California  shall  provide  to  the 
General    Services    Administration,    without 
cost.    250   parking   spaces    for   a   period   of 
ninety-nine  years,  in  the  Parking  Facility  at 
Long  Beach.  California,  for  which  a  Grant 
IS  provided   from   revenues  and  collections 
deposited  into  the  Fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  490(f)). 
Martin  Luther  Kino.  Jr.  Federal  Holiday 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For    necessary    expenses    of    the    Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion, as  authorized  by  Public  Law  98-399,  as 
amended,  $300,000. 

National  Arc:hives  and  Records 
Administration 


operating  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion and  related  activities,  as  provided  by 
law.  and  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
review  and  declassification  of  documents, 
and  for  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles. $126,612,000  of  which  $4,000,000  for  al 
locations  and  grants  for  historical  publica- 
tions and  records  as  authorized  by  44  U.S.C. 
2504.  as  amended,  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Office  of  Government  Ethics 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
pursuant  to  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  100-598, 
including  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109,  rental  of  conference  rooms  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,   and   not   to  exceed 


$1,500  for  official  reception  and  represenU- 
tlon  expenses:  $3,414,000. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
I  including  transfer  of  trust  funds  I 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func 
tions  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Managfr 
ment    pursuant    to    Reorganization    P1«b 
Numbered  2  of  1978  and  the  Civil  Servict 
Reform  Act  of   1978.  Including  services  u 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  medical  examl 
nations  performed  for  veterans  by  private 
physicians  on  a  fee  basis,  rental  of  confer 
ence  rooms  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  official  recepUon 
and  representation  expenses,  and  advances 
for  reimbursements  to  applicable  funds  ol 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  ex 
penses    incurred    under    Executive    Order 
10422    of    January    9,    1953.    as    amended; 
$113,668,000  of  which  no  less  than  $250,000 
shall  be  made  available  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  the  use  of  Job-sharing  « 
rangements  In  agencies  as  authorized  in  sec 
tlon  3402  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code;  in 
addition   to   $81,907,000   for   admlnlstratln 
expenses.   Including  direct  procurement  ol 
health  benefits  printing,  for  the  retirement 
and       Insurance       programs      of      whi(A 
$11,800,000  shall  remain  available  until  ei 
pended  for  cosU  incurred  In  implementlni 
the  recordkeeping  system  of  the  Pedenl 
Employees  Retirement  System,  to  be  tran* 
ferred  from  the  appropriate  trust  funds  ol 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  In  tbf 
amounts  determined  by  the  Office  of  Per 
sonnel  Management  without  regard  to  other 
statutes:   Provided,  That  the  provisions  o( 
this  appropriation  shall  not  affect  the  » 
thority  to  use  applicable  trust  funds  as  prfr 
vlded   by   section   8348(a)(l)<B)   of   tlUe  5. 
U.S.C:   Prortded  further.  That  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  sil 
aries  and  expenses  of  the  Legal  Examlnlw 
Unit  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manir^ 
ment    esUbllshed    pursuant    to    ExecuUw 
Order  9358  of  July  1,  1943,  or  any  succeaw 
unit  of  like  purpose:  Provided  further,  Thu 
the  President's  Commission  on  White  Hour 
Fellows,    esUbllshed    by    Executive    Orde 
11183  of  October  3,  1964,  may,  during  tbf 
fiscal    year    ending    September    30,    19»«. 
accept  donations  of  money,  property,  lal  ■ 
personal  services  In  connection  with  the  it , 
velopment  of  a  publicity  brochure  to  pn^  [ 
vide  information  about  the  White  Houe 
Fellows,  except  that  no  such  donations  urn 
be  accepted  for  travel  or  reimbursement  ol , 
travel  expenses,  or  for  the  salaries  of  ea 
ployees  of  such  Commission. 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

salaries  and  expenses  j 

ancluding  transfer  of  trust  funds' 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  d 
Inspector  General  In  carrying  out  the  pnw 
sions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act.  ■ 
amended.  Including  services  as  authorW 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  rental  of  conference  roo« 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elaewhm 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  $2,918.w 
and  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  »2.193.0O0W 
administrative  expenses  to  audit  the  Of* 
of  Personnel  Bianagement's  Insurance  p* 
grams,  to  be  transferred  from  the  approir 
ate  trust  funds  of  the  Office  of  PerssBB* 
Management  In  amounU  sufficient  to  owe 
such  administrative  expenses,  as  determtoa 
by  the  Inspector  General  without  regard  B 
other  sUtutes. 
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Government  Payment  for  Annttitamts 
Employees  Health  BEREnrs 

For  payment  of  Government  contribu- 
tions with  respect  to  retired  employees,  as 
authorized  by  chapter  89  of  tlUe  6.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  BenefiU  Act  (74  SUt.  849) 
as  amended,  $3,780,169,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Government  Payment  for  AmnnTAMTS, 
Employee  Life  Insurance 

For  payment  of  Government  contribu- 
tions with  respect  to  employees  retiring 
after  December  31.  1989,  as  required  by 
chapter  87  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$2,700,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Payment  to  Civa  Service  RrriREMEHT  and 
Disability  F*uifD 

For  financing  the  unfunded  liability  of 
new  and  increased  annuity  benefits  becom- 
ing effective  on  or  after  October  20,  1969,  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  8348,  and  annulUes 
under  special  Acts  to  be  credited  to  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
$5,211,732,000:  Provided,  That  annuities  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  May  29,  1944,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  3682(e)),  August  19. 
1950.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  771-78),  may 
hereafter  be  paid  out  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund. 
Revolving  Fund 

Pursuant  to  section  4109(dHl)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  costs  for  entertainment 
expenses  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Executive  Exchange  shall  not  exceed 
$12,000. 

MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
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Panel  may  be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  employed 
intermittently  in  the  Qovemment  service, 
and  compensation  as  authorized  by  5  U.S  C 
3109. 

UNITED  STATES  TAX  COURT 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  including  con- 
tract reporting  and  other  services  as  author- 
ized by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $28,120,000:  Provided, 
That  travel  expenses  of  the  judges  shall  be 
paid  upon  the  written  certificate  of  the 
Judge. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1990". 
TITLE  V— GEa*ERAL  PROVISIONS 
This  Act 


(INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS) 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Merit  Systems.  Protection  Board 
pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
2  of  1978  and  the  avil  Service  Reform  Act 
of  1978,  Including  services  as  authorized  by 
5  D.S.C.  3109.  rental  of  conference  rooms  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  $20,987,000,  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  $1,450,000  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  adjudicate  retire- 
ment appeals  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  in  amounU  determined  by  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board. 

Office  of  Special  Counsel 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Counsel 
pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
2  of  1978  and  the  ClvU  Service  Reform  Act 
of  1978  (Pubhc  Law  95-454),  including  aerv- 
l(*s  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  p«yment 
of  fees  and  expenses  for  witnesses,  rental  of 
(»nference  rooms  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  elsewhere,  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  $5,142,000. 

FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
AUTHORITY 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Labor  RelaUons  Au- 
wiority,  pursuant  to  ReorganlaUon  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1978,  and  the  ClvU  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978,  including  sendees  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  including  hire 
01  experts  and  consultanU.  hire  of  pmkd- 
ler  motor   vehicles,   rental   of  confervnce 
rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where: $17,500,000:  Provided.  That  public 
members  of  the  Federal  Service  Impasses 


Section  501.  Where  appropriations  in  this 
Act  are  expendable  for  travel  expenses  of 
employees  and  no  specific  limiution  has 
been  placed  thereon,  the  expenditures  for 
such  travel  expenses  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  set  forth  therefor  in  the  budget  es- 
timates submitted  for  the  appropriations: 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  travel  performed  by  uncompensated  offi- 
cials of  local  boards  and  appeal  boards  of 
the  Selective  Service  System;  to  travel  per- 
formed directly  in  connection  with  care  and 
treatment  of  medical  beneficiaries  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration:  to  travel  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  in  carry- 
ing out  its  observation  responsibUities  of  the 
Voting  Righte  Act:  or  to  payments  to  inter- 
agency motor  pools  where  separately  set 
forth  in  the  budget  schedules. 

Sec.  502.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  to 
pay  the  salary  of  any  person  fUling  a  posi- 
tion, other  than  a  temporary  position,  for- 
merly held  by  an  employee  who  has  left  to 
enter  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  has  satisfactorily  completed  his 
period  of  active  mUitary  or  naval  service  and 
has  within  ninety  days  after  his  release 
from  such  service  or  from  hospitalization 
continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  one  year  made  appUcation 
for  restoration  to  his  former  position  and 
has  been  certified  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Manacement  as  still  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  former  position  and 
has  not  been  restored  thereto. 

Sec.  503.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
made  avaUable  in  this  Act  shaU  be  used  for 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  real  esUte  or  for  the 
purpose  of  esUblishing  new  offices  inside  or 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided 
That  this  limiution  shall  not  apply  to  pro- 
grams which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  appropriations  made  therefor. 
Sec.  504.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shaU  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  505.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consiUting 
service  throuch  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  n.S.C.  3109,  ShaU  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  pubUc  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

S»c.  508.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shaU  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of,  or  for  the  payment  of, 
the  salary  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  any  hand  or  measuring  tooKs) 
not  produced  in  the  United  SUtes  or  iU  pos- 
sessions except  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 


ministrator of  General  Services  or  his  desig- 
nee ShaU  deUrmine  that  a  satisfactory  qual- 
ity and  sufficient  quantity  of  hand  or  meas- 
uring tools  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
IU  possessions  cannot  be  procured  as  and 
when  needed  from  sources  In  the  United 
SUtes  and  iU  possessions,  or  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion S-104.4(b)  of  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  dated  January  1.  1969.  as 
such  regulation  existed  on  June  15.  1970- 
Provided,  That  a  factor  of  75  per  centum  iii 
Ueu  of  50  per  centum  shaU  be  used  for  eval- 
uating foreign  source  end  producU  against  a 
domestic  source  end  product.  This  section 
shall  be  appUcable  to  aU  soliciUtions  for 
bids  opened  after  IU  enactment. 

Sec.  507.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  pur- 
suant to  secUon  210(f)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
ShaU  be  obligated  or  expended  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  pro- 
curement by  contract  of  any  service  which, 
before  such  date,  was  performed  by  individ- 
uals in  their  capacity  as  employees  of  the 
CJeneral  Services  Administration  in  any  po- 
sition of  guards,  elevator  operators,  messen- 
gers, and  custodians,  except  that  such  funds 
may  be  obUgated  or  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement by  contract  of  the  covered  serv- 
ices with  sheltered  workshops  emplojring 
the  severely  handicapped  under  PubUc  Iaw 
92-28. 

Sec.  508.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shaU  \x  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  implementing  or 
enforcing  any  provisions  of  the  rule  TD 
ATP-66  issued  June  13,  1980,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  on  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising of  wine,  distUled  spiriU  and  malt 
ijeverages,  except  if  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds,  is  necessary  to  comply  with  a  final 
order  of  the  Federal  court  system. 

Sec.  509.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  Act  shaU  be  used 
to  competitively  procure  electric  utUity  serv- 
ice, except  where  such  procurement  is  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  Federal  I^wer  Act 
or  by  SUte  law  or  re«iUation. 

Sec.  510.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  administrative 
expenses  to  close  the  Federal  Inf(»ination 
Center  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion located  in  Sacramento,  California. 

Sec.  511.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  may  l>e  used  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  any  existing  requirement  for 
sureties  on  customs  bonds. 

Sec.  512.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any  acUvi- 
ty  or  for  paying  the  salary  of  any  Govern- 
ment employee  where  funding  an  activity  or 
paying  a  salary  to  a  Govenunent  employee 
wotUd  result  in  a  decision,  determination, 
nUe,  regulation,  or  poUcy  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  enforcement  of  section  307  of  the 
1930  Tariff  Act. 

Sec.  513.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shaU  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  control  over  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  locat- 
ed at  Olynco.  Georgia,  MT«n«  Arizona, 
and  Artesia.  New  Mexico,  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Sec.  514.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shaU  be  used  for  pub- 
Uclty  or  propaganda  purposes  within  the 
United  SUtes  not  heretofore  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  515.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shaU  be  available  for 
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the  payment  of  the  salary  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv 
Ice.  who— 

(1)  prohibits  or  prevent*,  or  attempts  or 
threatens  to  prohibit  or  prevent,  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  from  havlnc  any  direct  oral  or  writ 
ten  communication  or  contact  with  any 
Member  or  committee  of  Congress  In  con- 
nection with  any  matter  pertaining  to  the 
employment  of  such  officer  or  employee  or 
pertaining  to  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Serv 
Ice  In  any  way.  Irrespective  of  whether  such 
communication  or  contact  Is  at  the  Initiative 
of  such  officer  or  employee  or  In  response  to 
the  request  or  inquiry  of  such  Member  or 
committee;  or 

(2)  removes,  suspends  from  duty  without 
pay.  demotes,  reduces  In  rank,  seniority, 
status,  pay.  or  performance  of  efficiency 
rating,  denies  promotion  to.  relocates,  reas- 
signs, transfers,  disciplines,  or  discriminates 
In  regard  to  any  employment  right,  entitle- 
ment, or  benefit,  or  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment  of.  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  SUtea  Postal  Service,  or  at 
tempts  or  threatens  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing  actions  with  respect  to  such  offi- 
cer or  employee,  by  reason  of  any  communi- 
cation or  contact  of  such  officer  or  employ 
ee  with  any  Member  or  committee  of  Con 
gress  as  described  In  paragraph  d)  of  this 
subsection. 

Sk.  518.  Except  for  vehicles  provided  to 
the  President.  Vice  President  and  their  fam 
mes.  or  to  the  United  SUtes  Secret  Service, 
none  of  the  funds  provided  In  this  Act  to 
any  Department  or  Agency  shall  be  obligat 
ed  or  expended  to  procure  passenger  auto- 
mobiles as  defined  In  15  U.S.C.  2001  with  an 
EPA  estimated  miles  per  gallon  average  of 
less  than  twenty-two  miles  per  gallon.  The 
requirements  of  this  section  may  be  waived 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  special  purposes  or 
special  mission  automobiles. 

Sxc.  517.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  an  abortion, 
or  the  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  any  health  plan  under  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefit  program  which 
provides  any  benefits  or  coverage  for  alwr 
tlons. 

See.  518.  The  provision  of  section  517  shall 
not  apply  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  If  the  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  term. 

Sxc.  519.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of,  or  for  the  payment  of, 
the  salary  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  stainless  steel  flatware  not  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  or  Its  posses- 
sions, except  to  the  extent  that  the  Admin 
Istrator  of  CJeneral  Services  or  his  designee 
shall  determine  that  a  satisfactory  quality 
and  sufficient  quantity  of  stainless  steel 
flatware  produced  In  the  United  States  or 
Its  possessions,  cannot  be  procured  as  and 
when  needed  from  sources  in  the  United 
States  or  Its  posseaslons  or  except  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  provided  by  section 
ft- 104. 4(b)  of  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulations,  dated  January  1.  1989  This 
section  shall  be  applicable  to  all  solicitations 
for  bids  Issued  after  its  enactment. 

Sic.  520.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  solicit  bids,  lease 
space,  or  enter  into  any  contract  to  close  or 
consolidate  executive  seminar  centers  for 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

Sk.  521.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  under  section  210(h)  of  the  Feder 
al  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 


of  1949.  as  amended,  may  acquire,  by  means 
of  a  lease  of  up  to  thirty  years  duration, 
space  for  the  United  SUtes  Courts  In 
Tacoma.  Washington,  at  the  site  of  Union 
SUtlon.  Tacoma.  Washington. 

Sic.  522.  Funds  under  this  Act  shall  be 
available  as  authorized  by  sections  4501- 
4508  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  when 
the  achievement  Involved  is  certified,  or 
when  an  award  for  such  achievement  Is  oth- 
erwise payable.  In  accordance  with  such  sec- 
tions. Such  funds  may  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  with  respect  to  which  the  preceding 
sentence  relates  beyond  fiscal  year  1990. 

Sec.  523  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  during  fiscal  year  1990.  the 
authority  to  esUbltsh  higher  rates  of  pay 
under  section  5303  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  may  — 

(1 )  ir»  addition  to  positions  paid  under  any 
of  the  pay  systems  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  section  5303  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  be  exercised  with  respect  to  positions 
paid  under  any  other  pay  system  esUb- 
lished  by  or  under  Federal  sUtute  for  posi 
tlons  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government;  and 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  circumstance  de- 
scribed In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(ai  of  section  5303  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  be  exercised  based  on— 

(A)  pay  rates  for  the  positions  Involved 
being  generally  less  than  the  rates  payable 
for  similar  positions  held— 

(1)  by  individuals  outside  the  Government; 
or 

(ID  by  other  individuals  within  the  execu 
tlve  branch  of  the  Government; 

(B)  the  remoteness  of  the  area  or  location 
involved; 

(C)  the  undesirabllity  of  the  working  con- 
ditions or  the  nature  of  the  worli  involved, 
including  exposure  to  toxic  substances  or 
other  occupational  hazards;  or 

(D)  any  other  circumstances  which  the 
President  (or  an  agency  duly  authorized  or 
designated  by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  the  last  sentence  of  section  5303(a)  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph)  may  Identify. 
Nothing  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  permit  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
based  on  any  of  the  circumstances  under 
such  paragraph  without  an  appropriate 
finding  that  such  circumstances  are  signifi- 
cantly handicapping  the  Government's  re- 
cruitment or  retention  efforte. 

(b)(1)  A  rate  of  pay  esUbllshed  during 
fiscal  year  1990  through  the  exercise  of  any 
additional  authority  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5303  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code- 

(A)  shall  be  subject  to  revision  or  adjust- 
ment. 

(B)  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  or  termi- 
nation (Including  pay  retention),  and 

(C)  shall  otherwise  be  treated,  in  the  man- 
ner as  generally  applies  with  respect  to  any 
rate  otherwise  esUbllshed  under  section 
5303  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  President  (or  an  agency  duly  au- 
thorized or  designated  by  the  President  In 
accordance  with  the  last  sentence  of  section 
5303(a)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection)  may  prescribe 
any  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
subsection. 

(C)  Any  additional  authority  under  this 
section  may.  during  fiscal  year  1990.  be  ex- 
ercised only  to  the  extent  that  amounts  oth- 
erwise appropriated  under  this  Act  for  pur- 
poses of  section  5303  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Cixle.  are  available. 


Sec.  524.  None  of  the  funds  available  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  contract  out  posi- 
tions or  downgrade  the  position  classifica- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing Police  Force. 

Sk.  525.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment may.  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septemt>er  30,  1990.  accept  donations  of 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Institute  for  the  enhancement  of 
the  morale  and  educational  experience  of 
attendees  at  the  Institute. 

Sec.  528.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  abolish,  close  or  relocate  the 
Office  of  Fiscal  Operations  and  the  Re- 
sources Systems  Development  Division  of 
the  Detroit  DaU  Center. 

Sec.  527.  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter 
IV  of  chapter  53  of  title  6.  United  SUtes 
Code,  prevailing  rate  employees  employed 
In  Broome  and  Tioga  counties.  New  York, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  employed  in  the 
Syracuse/Utlca/Rome  New  York  wage  area. 

Sec.  528.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  take  appro- 
priate action  to  provide  that  the  official 
title  of  the  metropolitan  sUtistical  area 
which  Includes  Allentown.  Bethlehem,  and 
Easton.  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  the  "Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton  Metropolitan  SU- 
tistical Area". 

Sec  529.  Section  631  of  the  "Treasury, 
Postal  Service  and  General  Government  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1989"  (Public  Law  100- 
440)  is  amended  by  striking  "December  22, 
1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
1,  1983".  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  as  if  It  had  been  in- 
cluded In  Public  Law  100-440. 

Sec.  530.  No  monies  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  implement  or  enforce 
section  1151  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988 
or  the  amendments  made  by  such  section. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
depastments.  agencies,  and  corporations 
Section  601.  Unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  maximum  amount  allowable 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  in  accordance 
with  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  194« 
(60  SUt.  810).  for  the  purchase  of  any  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  (exclusive  of  buses  and 
ambulances).  Is  hereby  fixed  at  (6,600 
except  sUtlon  wagons  for  which  the  maxi- 
mum shall  be  $7,600:  Prtivided,  That  these 
limits  may  be  exceeded  by  not  to  exceed 
$3,700  for  police-type  vehicles,  and  by  not  to 
exceed  $4,000  for  special  heavy-duty  vehi- 
cles: Provided  further.  That  the  limits  set 
forth  In  this  section  may  be  exceeded  by  not 
more  than  five  percent  for  electric  or  hybrid 
vehicles  purchased  for  demonstration  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Electric  and  Hybrid 
Vehicle  Research,  Development,  and  Dem 
onstratlon  Act  of  1976. 

Sec.  602.  Appropriations  of  the  executive 
departments  and  independent  esUbllsh- 
ments  for  the  current  fiscal  year  available 
for  expenses  of  travel  or  for  the  expenses  of 
the  activity  concerned,  are  hereby  made 
available  for  quarters  allowances  and  cost- 
of-living  allowances.  In  accordance  with  5 
U.S.C.  5922-24. 

Sec.  603.  Unless  otherwise  specified  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  no  part  of  any  appro- 
priation contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  (Including  any  agency 
the  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes) 
whose  post  of  duty  Is  In  the  continental 
United  SUtes  unless  such  person  (1)  is  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  SUtes.  (2)  U  a  person  in 
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the  service  of  the  United  SUtes  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  who,  being  eligible 
for  citizenship,  has  filed  a  declaration  of  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes  prior  to  such  date  and  is  actually  re- 
siding in  the  United  SUtes.  (3)  is  a  perron 
who  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  SUtes, 
(4)  Is  an  alien  from  Cuba.  Poland,  South 
Vietnam,  or  the  Baltic  countries  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  perma- 
nent residence,  or  (5)  South  Vietnamese. 
Cambodian,  and  Laotian  refugees  paroled  in 
the  United  SUtes  after  January  1.   1979: 
Provided,  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  affidavit  signed  by  any  such  person 
shall   he  considered   prima   facie   evidence 
that  the  requiremente  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  his  sUtus  have  been  compiled 
with:   Provided  further.   That  any  person 
making  a  false  affidavit  shaU  be  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined 
no  more  than  $4,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  the  above  penal  clause  shall  be  In 
addition  to,  and  not  In  substitution  for  any 
other  provisions  of  existing  law:  Provided 
further.  That  any  payment  made  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  recoverable  in  action 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  citizens  of  Ireland,  Israel. 
the  Republic  of  the  PhUipplnes  or  to  na- 
tionals of  those  countries  allied  with  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  current  defense  effort, 
or  to  temporary  employment  of  translators, 
or  to  temporary  employment  In  the  field 
service  (not  to  exceed  sixty  days)  as  a  result 
of  emergencies. 

S«c.  604.  Appropriations  available  to  any 
department  or  agency  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  necessary  expenses,  including 
maintenance  or  operating  expenses,  shall 
also  be  avaUable  for  payment  to  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  charges  for 
space  and  services  and  those  expenses  of 
renovation  and  alteration  of  buildings  and 
facilities  which  constitute  public  Improve- 
menU  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  SUt.  749), 
the  Public  Buildings  AmendmenU  of  1972 
(8«  SUt.  216).  or  other  applicable  law. 

Sec.  605.  Funds  made  available  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  administrative  expenses 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  agencies  subject  to  chapter  91  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  be  avail- 
able, in  addition  to  objects  for  which  such 
funds  are  otherwise  available,  for  rent  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  services  in  accord- 
ance with  5  U.S.C.  3109;  and  the  objects 
specified  under  this  head,  all  the  provisions 
of  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  funds  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied In  the  Act  by  which  they  are  made 
available:  Provided.  That  in  the  event  any 
functions  budgeted  as  administrative  ex- 
penses are  subsequently  transferred  to  or 
paid  from  other  funds,  the  llmlUtlons  on 
administrative  expenses  shall  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Sk.  606.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  contained  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  paid  to  any  person 
for  the  f iUIng  of  any  position  for  which  he 
or  she  has  been  nominated  after  the  Senate 
has  voted  not  to  approve  the  nomination  of 
•aid  person. 

8k.  807.  Pursuant  to  section  1415  of  the 
Act  of  July  15,  1953  (66  SUt.  682),  foreign 
owJiU  (including  currencies)  owed  to  or 
2*n«J  by  the  United  SUtes  may  be  used  by 
•"Weral  agencies  for  any  purpose  for  which 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  current 
iMcal  year  (including  the  carrying  out  of 
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Acts  requiring  or  authorizing  the  use  of 
such  credlte),  only  when  reimbursement 
therefor  is  made  to  the  Treasury  from  ap- 
plicable appropriations  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned: Provided,  That  such  credlU  received 
as  exchanged  allowances  or  proceeds  of 
sales  of  personal  property  may  be  used  in 
whole  or  part  payment  for  acquisition  of 
similar  items,  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  authorized  by  law.  without  reim- 
bursement to  the  TreasiUT. 

Sic.  608.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
available  for  Interagency  financing  of 
boards,  commissions,  councils,  committees, 
or  similar  groups  (whether  or  not  they  are 
interagency  entities)  which  do  not  have  a 
prior  and  specific  sUtutory  approval  to  re- 
ceive financial  support  from  more  than  one 
agency  or  instrumentality. 

Sbc.  609.  Funds  made  avaUable  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  to  (1)  the  General  Services 
Administration,  including  the  fund  created 
by  the  Public  Building  Amendments  of  1972 
(86  SUt.  216),  and  (2)  the  "Postal  Service 
Fund"  (39  U.S.C.  2003),  shaU  be  avaUable 
for  employment  of  guards  for  all  buUdlngs 
and  areas  owned  or  occupied  by  the  United 
SUtes  or  the  Postal  Service  and  under  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  or  the  Postal  Service,  and 
such  guards  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such 
property,  the  powers  of  special  policemen 
provided  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  1,  1948  (62  SUt.  281;  40  VS.C.  318). 
but  shall  not  be  restricted  to  certain  Pederai 
property  as  otherwise  required  by  the  provi- 
so contained  in  said  section  and,  as  to  prop- 
erty owned  or  occupied  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  Postmaster  General  may  take  the 
same  actions  as  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  may  take  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1948 
(62  SUt.  281;  40  U.S.C.  318a,  318b),  attach- 
ing thereto  penal  consequences  under  the 
authority  and  within  the  limits  provided  In 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1948  (62  SUt 
281;  40  U.S.C.  318c):  Provided,  That  when 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  dele- 
gates   responsibiUty    to    protect    property 
under  this  charge  and  control  to  the  head  of 
another  Federal  agency,  that  agency  may 
employ  guards  to  protect  the  property  who 
shaU  have  the  same  powers  of  special  police- 
men In  same  manner  as  the  foregoing. 

Sbc.  610.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  used  to  implement,  administer,  or  en- 
force any  regulation  which  has  been  disap- 
proved pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval duly  adopted  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  law  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sbc.  611.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in,  or  funds  made  available  by. 
this  or  any  other  Act,  shall  be  avaUable  for 
any  agency  to  pay  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  a 
higher  rate  per  square  foot  for  rental  of 
space  and  services  (esUbllshed  pursuant  to 
section  210(J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended)  than  the  rate  per  square  foot  es- 
Ubllshed for  the  space  and  services  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  were 
granted. 

Bac.  612.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  no  part  of  any  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1990,  or  September 
30,  1991,  by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act,  may 
be  used  to  pay  any  prevaUing  rate  employee 
described  in  section  5342(aH2HA)  of  title  5, 
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United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  employee  cov- 
ered by  section  5348  of  that  title— 

<1)  during  the  period  from  the  date  of  ex- 
piration of  the  limiUtlon  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 612  of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriations  Act, 
1989,  untU  the  first  day  of  the  first  applica- 
ble pay  period  that  begins  not  leas  than 
ninety  days  after  that  date,  in  an  amount 
that  exceeds  the  rate  payable  for  the  appU- 
cable  grade  and  step  of  the  appUcable  wage 
schedule  in  accordance  with  such  section 
612:  and 

(2)  during  the  period  consisting  of  the  re- 
mainder, if  any,  of  fiscal  year  1990,  and  that 
portion  of  fiscal  year  1991,  that  precedes 
the  normal  effective  date  of  the  appUcable 
wage  survey  adjustment  that  is  to  be  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  year  1991,  in  an  amount  that 
exceeds,  as  a  resiUt  of  a  wage  survey  adjust- 
ment, the  rate  payable  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  by  more  than  the  overaU 
average  percentage  adjustment  in  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  during  fiscal  year  1990. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  prevaUing  rate  employee  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 5342(aK2)  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  may  be  paid  during  the  periods  for 
which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  In 
effect  at  a  rate  that  exceeds  the  rates  that 
would  be  payable  under  subsecUon  (a)  were 
subsection  (a)  appUcable  to  such  employee. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
rates  payable  to  an  employee  who  is  covered 
by  this  section  and  who  is  paid  from  a 
schedule  that  was  not  in  existence  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  ShaU  be  determined  under 
regiUatlons  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  rates  of  premium  pay  for  employees 
subject  to  this  section  may  not  l>e  changed 
from  the  rates  in  effect  on  September  30, 
1989,  except  to  the  extent  determined  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  be 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  pay  for  services  per- 
formed by  any  affected  employee  on  or 
after  October  1, 1989. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  administering  any 
provision  of  law.  including  section  8431  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  nUe  or 
regulation  that  provides  premium  pay,  re- 
tirement, life  Insurance,  or  any  other  em- 
ployee benefit,  that  requires  any  deduction 
or  contribution,  or  that  imposes  any  re- 
quirement or  llmiUtion,  on  the  basis  of  a 
rate  of  salary  or  basic  pay,  the  rate  or  salary 
or  basic  pay  payable  after  the  appUcatlon  of 
this  section  shaU  be  treated  as  the  rate  of 
salary  or  ImsIc  pay. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  permit  or  require  the  payment  to 
any  employee  covered  by  this  section  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  that  would  be  pay- 
able were  this  section  not  in  effect. 

(h)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
may  provide  for  exceptions  to  the  llmlU- 
tlons imposed  by  this  section  if  the  Office 
determines  that  such  exceptions  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  recrtiitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  employees. 

Sec.  613.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  plan,  implement, 
or  administer  (1)  any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  regions,  districts  or  entry  proc- 
essing locations  of  the  United  SUtes  Cus- 
toms Service;  or  (2)  any  consoUdatlon  or 
centralization  of  duty  assessment  or  ap- 
praisement functions  of  any  offices  In  the 
United  SUtes  Customs  Service, 
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S«c.  614.  During  the  period  In  which  the 
he«d  of  any  department  or  agency,  or  any 
other  officer  or  civilian  employee  of  the 
Government  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  holds  office,  no  funds 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  In  excess  of 
>5.000  to  renovate,  remodel,  furnish,  or  re 
decorate  the  office  of  such  department 
head,  agency  head,  officer,  or  employee,  or 
to  purchase  furniture  or  make  Improve 
menta  for  any  such  office,  unless  advance 
notice  of  such  renovation,  remodeling,  fur 
nlshlng.  or  redecoratlon  Is  expressly  ap 
proved  by  the  Committees  on  Approprla 
tlons  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

S«c.  815.  Funds  appropriated  In  this  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  travel  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  Immediate  family 
of  employees  serving  abroad  In  cases  of 
death  or  life  threatening  illness  of  said  em- 
ployee. 

Sbc.  818.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  112  and  113  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  each  Executive  agency 
detailing  any  personnel  shall  submit  a 
report  on  an  annual  basis  In  each  fiscal  year 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations on  all  employees  or  members  of 
the  armed  services  detailed  to  Executive 
agencies,  listing  the  grade,  position,  and  of 
flees  of  each  person  detailed  and  the  agency 
to  which  each  such  person  Is  detailed. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  Federal  employees  or  members  of 
the  armed  services  detailed  to  or  from- 

(1)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

(2)  the  National  Security  Agency: 

(3)  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency; 

(4)  the  offices  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  collection  of  specialized  na 
tlonal  foreign  Intelligence  through  recon- 
naissance programs: 

(5)  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search of  the  Department  of  State; 

(6)  any  agency,  office,  or  unit  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  E>epartment  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  performing  intelligence  functions; 
and 

(7)  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

(c)  The  exemptions  in  part  (b)  of  this  sec 
tion  are  not  Intended  to  apply  to  informa- 
tion on  the  use  of  personnel  detailed  to  or 
from  the  intelligence  agencies  which  is  cur- 
rently being  supplied  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Intelligence  and  Appropriations 
Committees  by  the  executive  branch 
through  budget  justification  materials  and 
other  reports. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  ■Executive  agency"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  defined  under  section  105  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code  (except  that  the 
provisions  of  section  104(2)  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code  shall  not  apply)  and  includes 
the  White  House  Office,  the  Executive  Resi- 
dence, and  any  office,  council,  or  organiza- 
tional unit  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

Sec.  617.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  or  any  other  Act  with  respect  to 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  make  a  con 
tract  for  the  manufacture  of  distinctive 
paper  for  United  SUtes  currency  and  securi 
ties  pursuant  to  section  5114  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  any  corporation  or 
other  entity  owned  or  controlled  by  persons 
not  dtlzena  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  distinctive  paper  out- 
side of  the  United  SUtes  or  Its  possessions 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  If  the  Secre 


tary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that  no  do- 
mestic manufacturer  of  distinctive  paper  for 
United  SUtes  currency  or  securities  exlsU 
with  which  to  make  a  contract  and  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  publishes  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  written  finding  suting 
the  basis  for  the  determination. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  with  respect  to  any 
fiscal  year  may  he  used  to  procure  paper  for 
passports  granted  or  issued  pursuant  to  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
regulate  the  issue  and  validity  of  passports, 
and  for  other  purposes '.  approved  July  3. 
1928  (22  use.  211a),  If  such  paper  is  manu- 
factured outside  of  the  United  SUtes  or  Its 
possessions  or  is  procured  from  any  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  owned  or  controlled  by 
persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  if  no  domes- 
tic manufacturer  for  passport  paper  exists. 

Sec.  618.  Temporary  Authority  To 
TRAWsrra  Leave.— In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  experimental  use  of  voluntary  leave 
transfers  established  under  Public  Laws  99- 
500,  99-591,  and  100-202  may  continue  and 
may  cover  additional  employees  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment may  continue  to  operate  by  regula- 
tion, notwithstanding  chapter  63  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  a  program  under  which 
the  unused  accrued  annual  leave  of  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  transferred  for  use  by  other  officers 
or  employees  who  need  such  leave  due  to  a 
personal  emergency  as  defined  in  the  regu- 
lations. The  Office  may  provide  by  regula- 
tion for  such  exceptions  from  the  provisions 
of  section  7351  of  title  5  as  the  Office  may 
determine  appropriate  for  the  transfer  of 
leave  under  this  section.  The  Veterar^s'  Ad- 
ministration may  operate  a  similar  program 
for  employees  subject  to  section  4108  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  The  programs  oper- 
ated under  this  section  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1990,  but  any  leave  that 
has  been  transferred  to  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee under  the  programs  shall  remain 
available  for  use  until  the  personal  emer- 
gency has  ended,  and  any  remaining  unused 
transferred  leave  shall,  to  the  extent  admin- 
istratively feasible,  be  restored  to  the  leave 
accounts  of  the  officers  or  employees  from 
whose  accounts  it  was  originally  trans- 
ferred. 

Sec.  819.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990  may  be 
used  to  implement  or  enforce  the  agree- 
menU  in  Standard  Forms  312  and  4355  of 
the  Government  or  any  other  nondisclosure 
policy,  form  or  agreement  if  such  policy, 
form  or  agreement: 

( 1 )  concerns  Information  other  than  that 
specifically  marked  as  classified:  or,  un- 
marked but  known  by  the  employee  to  be 
classified:  or.  unclassified  but  Icnown  by  the 
employee  to  be  in  the  process  of  a  classifica- 
tion determination: 

(2)  contains  the  term  classifiable: 

(3)  directly  or  indirectly  obstructs,  by  re- 
quirement of  prior  written  authorization, 
llmiutlon  of  authorized  disclosure,  or  other- 
wise, the  right  of  any  individual  to  petition 
or  communicate  with  Members  of  Congress 
in  a  secure  manner  as  provided  by  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Congress: 

(4)  Interferes  with  the  right  of  the  Con- 
gress to  obUln  executive  branch  informa- 
tion in  a  secure  manner  as  provided  by  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 

(5)  Imposes  any  obligations  or  invokes  any 
remedies  inconsistent  with  sUtutory  law: 
Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  enforcement  of  those  aspects  of 


such  nondisclosure  policy,  form  or  agree- 
ment that  do  not  fall  within  subsection  ( 1  )- 
(5)  of  this  section. 

Sac.  820,  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  In  the  case  of  fiscal  year 
1990.  the  overall  average  percentage  of  the 
adjustment  under  section  5305  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  in  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  General  Schedule,  and  In  the 
rates  of  pay  under  the  other  sUtutory  pay 
systems  (as  defined  by  section  5301(c)  of 
such  title),  shall  be  an  Increase  of  3.8  per- 
cent. 

( 2 )  Each  increase  in  a  pay  rate  or  schedule 
which  takes  effect  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, be  of  the  same  percentage,  and  shall 
take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  ap- 
plicable pay  period  commencing  on  or  after 
January  1.  1990. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  no  adjust- 
ment in  rates  of  pay  under  section  5305  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  which  becomes 
effective  on  or  after  October  1.  1989.  and 
before  October  1.  1990.  shall  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic  pay 
for  any  office  or  position  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial  branch  or  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia— 

(A)  if  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  that  office  or  position  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1989.  was  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  described  in  paragraph 
(3):  or 

(B)  to  a  rate  exceeding  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  described  in  paragraph  (3)  If.  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989,  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic 
pay  payable  for  that  office  or  position  was 
less  than  the  rate  described  in  such  para- 
graph. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  rate 
of  salary  or  basic  pay  payable  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1989.  for  any  office  or  position  which 
was  not  in  existence  on  such  date  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic  pay 
payable  to  individuals  in  comparable  offices 
or  positions  on  such  date,  as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed— 

(A)  by  the  President,  in  the  case  of  any 
office  or  position  within  the  executive 
branch  or  in  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

(B)  jointly  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  in  the  case  of  any  office 
or  position  within  the  legislative  branch:  or 

(C)  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  any  office  or  position 
within  the  judicial  branch. 

(3)  The  rate  of  basic  pay  described  In  this 
paragraph  is  the  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  level  III  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  as  of  September  30, 
1989.  Increased  by  3.6  percent. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
funding  for  any  pay  Increase  under  this  sec- 
tion should  not  be  provided  In  a  way  that 
would  be  disruptive  to  the  Federal  work- 
force (such  as  If  It  would  result  In  any  Invol- 
untary separations  or  other  adverse  person- 
nel actions)  or  compromise  the  quality  or  di- 
minish the  range  of  services  provided  by  the 
Government. 

Sec.  621.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  executive  branch  agency 
shall  purchase,  construct,  and/or  lease  any 
additional  facilities,  except  within  or  contig- 
uous to  existing  l<x»tlons  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment training  without  the  advance  approval 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 
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Sec.  622.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  expended 
by  any  Federal  agency  to  procure  any  prod- 
uct or  service  that  is  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-306  and  that  will  be 
available  under  the  procurement  by  the  Ad- 
minUtrator  of  General  Services  known  as 
■PTS2000  '  unless— 

( 1 )  such  product  or  service  is  procured  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  as 
part     of     the     procurement     known     as 

FrS2000":  or 

(2)  that  agency  esUblishes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices that— 

(A)  the  agency's  requirements  for  such 
procurement  are  unique  and  cannot  be  satis- 
fied by  property  and  service  procured  by  the 
.Vdmlnistrator  of  General  Services  as  part  of 
the  procurement  known  as  "PTSaoOO";  and 

(B)  the  agency  procurement,  pursuant  to 
such  delegation,  would  be  cost-effective  and 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  the  FTS2000  procurement. 

Sec.  823.  (a)  No  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  SUtes  receiving 
appropriated  funds  under  this  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  or  under  any  other  Act  appropri- 
ating funds  for  fiscal  year  1990,  shaU  obli- 
gate or  expend  any  such  funds,  unless  such 
department,  agency,  or  instnunentality  has 
In  place,  and  will  continue  to  administer  in 
good  faith,  a  written  policy  designed  to 
ensure  that  all  of  its  workplaces  are  free 
from  the  Illegal  use,  possession,  or  distribu- 
tion of  controlled  substances  (as  defined  In 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act)  by  the  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  such  department. 
agency,  or  instrumentality. 

(b)  No  funds  so  appropriated  to  any  such 
department,     agency,     or     instrumentaUty 
shall  be  available  for  payment  In  connection 
with  any  grant,  contract,  or  other  agree- 
ment, unless  the  recipient  of  such  grant 
contract  or  party  to  sucH  agreement,  as  the 
case  may  be,  has  in  place  and  will  continue 
to  administer  in  good  faith  a  written  policy 
adopted  by  such  recipient,  contractor,  or 
party's  board  of  directors  or  other  govern- 
ing authority,  satisfactory  to  the  head  of 
the  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
making  such  paymente,  designed  to  ensure 
that  aU  of  the  workplaces  of  such  recipient 
contractor,  or  party  are  free  from  the  illegal 
use,  possession,  or  distribution  of  controlled 
substances   (as   defined   in   the   Controlled 
Substances  Act)  by  the  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  such  recipient,  contractor,  or  party 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Treasury 
Postal  Service  and  General  Government  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1990  ". 

Mr.  ROYBAL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  remainder 
of  the  bill? 
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ponrr  or  orokr 
Mr.    GIBBONS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
nave  three  points  of  order,  and  I  will 
proceed  to  present  the  first  point  of 
order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman's  points  of  order 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
first  point  of  order  is  against  section 
506.  I  raise  this  point  of  order  in  that 
it  violates  rule  XXI.  clause  2,  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
since  it  is  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Section  506  specifically  im- 
poses an  additional  duty  upon  a  Feder- 
al official  to  make  determinations  not 
presently  required  by  law  and  estab- 
lishes a  procurement  requirement  not 
existing  in  law. 

Similar  language  in  previous  Treas- 
ury appropriation  bills  has  been  strick- 
en on  points  of  order. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  concedes  the  point  of  order 
The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Flippo).  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded.  The  point 
of  order  is  sustained,  and  the  para- 
graph is  stricken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  Insisted 
on  his  point  of  order  against  section  506. 

For  many  years  now,  I  have  sponsored  this 
provision  in  the  Treasury  bill,  and  it's  designed 
to  maintain  a  viable  and  stable  domestic  in- 
dustry for  hand  and  measuring  tools.  In  addi- 
tion the  Buy  American  amendment  prevents 
abuses  from  foreign  countries  who  Insist  on 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  retain 
this  language  and  that  the  conference  will 
continue  to  support  this  Important  provision. 

POINTS  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
second  point  of  order  is  with  relation 
to  section  519.  The  point  of  order  is 
raised  on  the  ground  that  this  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.   ROYBAL.   Mr.   Chairman,   the 
committee  concedes  the  point  of  order 
The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Plippo).  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded  and  sus- 
tained. The  paragraph  is  stricken. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  also  on  section 
617,  in  that  it  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  violates  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  concedes  the  point  of  order 
on  section  617. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  conceded.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained,  and  the  paragraph  is 
stricken. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1883. 
President  Chester  Arthur  signed  into 
law  the  Civil  Service  Act  which  is  now 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential pieces  of  legislation  passed  by 
our  Government. 

The  act  provided  for  a  civil  service, 
not  of  political  patronage,  but  of  tal- 
ented employees  dedicated  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  of  every  Ameri- 
can. The  act  made  permanent  the  Idea 
of  the  career  public  servant,  hired  on 
qualifications  and  promoted  on  merit. 
Over  100  years  later,  we  see  a  civil 
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service  corps  that  is  such  an  intrinsic 
part  of  our  society  that  it*  work  touch- 
es ahnost  every  facet  of  our  lives  as 
Americans. 

That  the  job  of  the  public  servant  is 
crucially  important  is  undebatable. 
The  operation  of  our  entire  FMeral 
Government  depends  upon  their  serv- 
ice. The  protection  of  our  national  se- 
curity depends  upon  their  integrity. 
Indeed,  the  very  day-to-day  function 
of  our  Nation  depends  upon  these  indi- 
viduals. 

It  is  one  thing  to  pass  mjrriad  laws 
and  programs,  it  is  another  to  carry 
them  out.  We  charge  our  Federal  em- 
ployees with  the  task  of  seeing  our 
greatest  efforts  for  our  society 
through  to  fruition.  It  is  they  who  im- 
plement these  crucial  programs  and 
administer  them  with  ex[>erti8e  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  laws  are 
only  as  good  as  the  people  assigned  to 
carry  them  out.  I  believe  this  coimtry 
is  blessed  with  having  the  finest  corps 
of  Federal  employees  in  the  world. 
Many  of  the  good  things  we  have  done 
in  this  country  are  because  of  their  ef- 
forts. 

As  much  as  they  have  supported  us, 
we  must  support  them.  For  this 
reason,  I  heartily  endorse  H.R.  2989. 
the  Treasury-Postal  Service  appropria- 
tions bill.  For  8  long  years  our  Federal 
employees  have  languished  under  a 
hostile  administration.  With  this 
measure,  we  step  away  from  those 
dark  days  into,  what  I  hope  will  be.  an 
era  of  greater  appreciation  for  the 
dedication  of  our  Government  work- 
ers. 

In  science  and  technology,  foreign 
affairs,  national  defense,  and  a  host  of 
other  fields,  the  men  and  women  in 
the  Federal  service  face  unprecedent- 
ed problems  of  unprecedented  impor- 
tance and  perplexity.  We  are  all  of  us 
dependant  upon  their  sense  of  loyalty 
and  responsibility  as  well  as  their  com- 
petence and  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  our  civil  servants 
are  to  fulfill  with  skill  and  devotion 
their  obligations  to  the  Nation,  the 
Nation  must  fulfill  its  obligations  to 
them.  The  success  of  Government, 
indeed  the  success  of  our  Nation, 
greatly  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
our  civil  service.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  and  I  urge  this 
Congress  to  rededicate  itself  to  sup- 
porting the  vitally  important  role  of 
career  public  service. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  biU  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  de 
LA  Gabza)  having  assimied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Plippo.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
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of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  2989)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
Independent  Agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1990,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SKEEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken    by   electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  376.  noes 
26,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  188) 
AYES-376 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

B&llenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

B«rman 

BevtU 

BUbray 

Blllrakls 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Bons 
Bonier 
Borskl 
Boflco 
Boucher 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown  (CAi 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 


Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  ( MO  i 

Coleman  '  TX ' 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coslello 

Coughlln 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingeii 

Dixon 

Dorgan  ( ND ) 

E>oman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  '  OK  > 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

FBKell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fields 


Flake 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Ford  1  MI  i 

FordiTNi 

Prank 

Gallegly 

Callo 

Garcia 

Gaydcs 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

GlUmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

G  randy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hall  lOHi 

Hall  iTX) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  <1LI 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 


Hughes 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson    CTi 

Johnson  (SDi 

Johnston 

Jones  iGAi 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

KanJorskI 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

L^gomarsino 

Ijincaster 

Lantos 

Laughlln 

Leath  iTXi 

Lehman  iCA  > 

Lehman  iFL' 

Leiand 

Levtn  'MI) 

Levine  iCA) 

Lewis  I  CA ) 

Lewis  iFL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  iCA> 

Lowey  i  NY  > 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

MrCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

MrDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  iNC) 

McMiUemMD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA I 

Miller  I  OH  < 

Miller  .WA' 

Minela 

Moakley 

Mollohan 


Andrews 

Buechner 

Crane 

Douglas 

Duncan 

Fawell 

Prenzel 

Gibbons 

Gradlson 


Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  'CTi 

Morrison  i  WA> 

Mrazek 

Murthft 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  I  MA' 

Neal  iNC 

Nelson 

Nlelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Ow  ens  I UT  i 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parrls 

Pa^hayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 
Payne ' NJ ) 

Payne  (VA> 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Perkins 

Picked 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Range  I 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rh(xles 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabaoher 

Roukema 

Rowland  iCT' 

Rowland  (GAi 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schue'te 

Schulze 

NOES- 26 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Leach  iIAi 

McCandless 

Murphy 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 


Schumer 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shuster 
Slkorskl 
Stslsky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  iVA' 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  iNEi 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

I  OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

lOR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Swift 

Synar 

Tall  on 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzm 

Thomas  iGA) 

Thomas  '  WY  > 

Torres 

Torncelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AKi 

Young  (FL) 


Roth 

Sensenbrenner 
Shays 
Shumway 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Stark 
Stump 


Rostenkowski        Thomas  <  CA  > 


NOT  VOTING-29 


Baker 

Boxer 

Bryant 

Collins 

Courier 

Dannemeyer 

Donnelly 

Early 

Pish 

Florio 


Frost 

Hammerachmidt 

Hayes  (LA) 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Lent 

Uplnskl 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 


MoUnarl 

Porter 

Robinson 

Rose 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson 


n  1322 

Mr.  PICKLE  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  HANCOCK  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  H.R. 
2989.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  that  I 
might  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  next  meet  on  Monday.  July 
31,  at  noon.  We  have  15  suspension 
bills  which  are  on  our  schedule.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  read 
all  the  names,  but  they  will  be  listed 
here: 

H.R.  2486,  Veterans'  Recruitment 
Authority  Act  of  1989; 

H.R.  2727.  Court  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals Judges  Retirement  Act; 

H.  Res.  ,  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  8  to  H.R.  1426.  techni- 
cal amendment  to  the  omnibus  drug 
bill: 

H.R.  1630.  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
INA  to  provide  for  administrative  nat- 
uralization: 

H.R.  2712.  Emergency  Chinese  Ad- 
justments of  Status  Facilitation  Act; 

H.R.  1391,  Television  Violence  Act  of 
1989: 

S.J.  Res.  150.  designating  August  1, 
1989,  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  154,  condemning  the 
treatment  of  the  Turkish  minority  by 
the  Government  of  Bulgaria; 

H.  Res.  128,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  regarding  the  situation  in 
Lebanon; 

H.R.  2151,  Civil  Aircraft  Collison 
Avoidance  System  Act; 

H.R.  2783.  Minnesota  Public  Lands 
Improvement  Act  of  1989: 
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H.R.  1472.  to  establish  Grand  Island 
National  Recreation  Area; 

H.R.  2847,  to  extend  the  Executive 
Exchange  Program  of  the  Voluntary 
Services  Act  of  1986; 

H.R.  2331.  Deceptive  Mailing  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1989;  and 

H.R.  24,  the  Child  Nutrition  and 
WIC  Amendments  of  1989. 

We  win  postpone  votes  on  these  sus- 
pensions until  the  end  of  the  day. 

At  about  3:30  on  Monday,  we  will 
leave  those  suspension  bills  momentar- 
ily, if  we  have  not  finished  them,  and 
go  to  the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill,  which  is  subject  to  a  rule. 
We  will  try  to  keep  any  votes  from 
occurring  on  Monday  until  about  4:30 
in  the  afternoon.  We  will  then  finish 
the  military  construction  appropria- 
tions bill  and  then  go  to  the  legislative 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
At  the  end  of  that,  we  will  go  back  to 
any  susi>enslon  bills  that  have  not 
been  finished  and  then  any  votes  on 
suspension  bills  that  are  called  for. 

Members  can  expect  that  votes  will 
be  occurring  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  evening.  I  would  say.  until  7.  8, 
perhaps  even  9  o'clock. 

On  Tuesday,  August  1,  we  will  meet 
at  9  In  the  morning  and  we  will  be  con- 
sidering H.R.  2911.  the  Commerce, 
Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary  appro- 
priations bill  for  1990;  H.R.  3024.  to  In- 
crease statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt.  We  have  a  rule  that  has  to  be 
passed  on  the  public  debt  bill. 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  meet  at  11 
a.m.  and  we  will  take  up  the  Labor- 
HHS  and  Education  Appropriations 
bill  for  1990.  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations  bill. 

On  Thursday,  we  will  meet  at  9  a.m. 
again  and  take  up  the  Transportation 
appropriations  bill. 

On  Friday,  we  will  again  meet  at  9 
a.m.  and  take  up  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  for  1990. 

I  would  warn  Members  that  we  also 
have  to  complete  consideration  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  banking,  or 
savings  and  loan  bill,  which  could  be 
on  the  floor  as  early  as  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 

We  also  obviously  have  to  complete 
consideration  of  the  debt  ceiling  In  an 
agreement  with  the  Senate  before  we 
can  leave  for  the  August  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  outline  of 
the  action  for  next  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Could  the  gentleman  give  us  any  en- 
lightenment on  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission?  At  one  time  that 
was  scheduled  for  consideration  and 
has  been  withdrawn.  I  have  had  sever- 
al Members  on  my  side  inquire  about 
the  future  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  a  rule  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, so  it  Is  ready  to  be  taken  up, 
but  we  have  had  the  desire,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knpws,  to  try  to  get  all  these 


appropriation  bills  done  before  the 
August  recess,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
can  come  up  before  then,  but  it  will  t)e 
under  consideration  for  the  fall. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 


1  knows 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JULY  31.  1989 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP  THE 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR  ON  TUES- 
DAY, AUGUST  1,  1989 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with  on 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  2.  1989 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
In  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  AUGUST 
1,  AUGUST  2,  AUGUST  3,  AND 
AUGUST  4,  1989 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday,  July  31, 
1989,  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  9  a.m. 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1989;  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Tuesday, 
August  1,  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  August  2;  and  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Wednes- 
day. August  2,  and  Thursday.  August 
3.  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  9  on  Thursday, 
August  3,  and  Friday,  August  4,  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3024)  to 
Increase  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OP     H.R.     3024.     PUBLIC     DEBT 
STATUTORY  LIMIT  INCREASE 
Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-197)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  217)  providing  for  the 
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DROUGHT-RELIEF  POSITIONS 
OUTRAGEOUS 

(Mr.  EKDRGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  E>akoU.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  been  watching  the 
debate  over  In  the  other  body  over  the 
drought-relief  bill  that  we  passed  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  think  the  position 
by  the  administration  and  the  minori- 
ty leader  is  absolutely  outrageous. 

The  minority  leader  in  the  other 
body  says,  "If  a  crop  bums  up  in  my 
State,  then  the  farmer  will  get  some 
help,  but  if  it  bums  up  in  your  State,  a 
farmer  might  get  some  help."  The  po- 
sition of  the  Republican  leader  is 
really  that  "I  want  mine  first.  And  if 
there  is  something  left,  maybe  some- 
body else  will  get  disaster  aid." 

I  understand  parochial  politics.  I 
have  seen  plenty  of  it  here  in  this 
l)ody.  but  I  do  not  understand  this 
game  of  blind  man's  bluff  in  which 
you  pretend  to  ignore  widespread 
flooding  and  widespread  drought  in 
areas  of  the  country  where  farmers' 
economic  lives  are  at  stake. 

I  say  to  the  President  and  the 
Senate  minority  leader,  read  your  last 
year's  campaign  speeches  In  Iowa.  Ev- 
erything you  now  are  against,  you 
were  for  in  Iowa  while  you  ran  for 
President.  Do  not  tell  me  about  cost 
when  you  talk  about  extending 
drought  relief.  Any  administration 
that  says,  "Let's  build  star  wars,  let's 
build  the  Mldgetman  missile  pro- 
grams, I  want  billions  more  for  foreign 
military  aid,"  ought  not  object  to  Just 
a  fraction  of  that  cost  to  help  family 
farmers  In  this  country  whose  crops 
have  been  destroyed. 

I  think  their  position  is  irresponsi- 
ble, and  I  hope  they  take  a  lesson 
from  this  House.  We  passed  drought 
relief.  We  passed  it  the  way  it  should 
have  been  passed,  to  offer  help  to  all 
those  farmers  across  the  coimtry  who 
have  lost  crops  because  of  drought  and 
flooding. 

That  is  a  lesson  that  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  and  the  President 
ought  to  understand. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hatcher).  The  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  should  refrain  from  making 
personal  references  to  Members  of  the 
other  body. 
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WORKERS     DO 
PSX     LEGISLA- 


U.S.      AIRCRAFT 

NOT     DESERVE 

TION  VETO 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  expected  either  today  or 
Monday  to  veto  congressional  legisla- 
tion limiting  the  PSX  deal  with  Japan. 
I  pray,  and  I  hope,  that  the  President 
will  not  in  fact  do  that,  because  that 
deal,  make  no  mistake  about  i  .  will 
give  the  Japanese  aircraft  industry  a 
leg  up  over  almost  everybody  ( Ise's  in 
the  world,  and  it  will  provide  a  great 
disadvantage  to  our  American  aircraft 
industry. 

The  Japanese  have  had  a  long-de- 
ferred goal  of  developing  their  com- 
mercial aviation  industry,  and  aircraft 
development  and  production  is  the  last 
major  industry  where  we  in  the  United 
States  enjoy  an  overwhelming  trade 
surplus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1987  we  exported 
19.47  billion  dollars'  worth  of  aircraft 
and  imported  $5  billion.  With  the 
United  States-Japan  trade  deficit  of 
$50  billion  a  year,  it  is  hard  to  pretend 
that  the  loss  of  the  commercial  air- 
craft industry  would  have  no  serious 
consequences  in  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  want  to  be  competi 
tors.  They  want  to  take  our  jobs  in  the 
aircraft  industry. 

I  will  say  to  the  President,  let  us 
hope  that  he  recognizes  that  he  does 
not  veto  the  legislation  we  passed  lim 
iting  the  FSX  deal.  My  aircraft  work 
ers  in  Kansas,  those  in  Washington 
State,  those  around  the  country  de- 
serve no  less. 


VETO       OF      FSX       LEGISLATION 
WOULD    BE   A   TERRIBLE    DECI 
SIGN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Dorgam]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  previous  speaker  from 
Kansas  indicated,  the  President  is  ex- 
pected to  veto  the  PSX  legislation  sent 
to  him  by  the  Congress  either  today  or 
Monday  or  sometime  soon.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  that  expected  veto 
and  indicate  why  I  think  that  is  such  a 
terrible  decision  for  this  country. 

A  lot  of  people  do  not  understand 
the  PSX  acronym.  This  town  is  full  of 
acronyms.  PSX  means,  very  simply, 
Japan  wants  to  buy  an  airplane.  They 
need  additional  airplanes,  they  say,  for 
defense,  and  they  have  proposed  to 
have  an  airplane  similar  to  our  F-16. 

One  would  expect  that  if  they  need 
an  airplane  of  the  type  that  we  build 
here  in  this  country,  and  incidentally, 
we  build  the  finest  Jet  fighters  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  not  any  controver 
sy  about  that,  then  one  would  expect 


that   Japan    would    buy    it    from    the 
country  that  builds  the  best. 

After  all,  we  are  friends  with  Japan, 
and  we  are  allies.  We  are  trading  part- 
ners, and  we  certainly  buy  a  lot  of 
their  cars.  We  buy  2.4  million  cars  and 
1  million  light  trucks,  so  that  is  3.4 
million  vehicles  from  Japan.  They 
build  good  vehicles.  We  buy  a  lot  of 
them.  However,  when  the  Japanese 
need  an  airplane,  do  they  come  to  us 
because  we  build  airplanes?  No.  Japan 
comes  to  us  and  says:  "United  States, 
we  want  to  make  a  deal  with  you.  Mr. 
Bush,  we  want  to  sign  an  agreement 
with  you.  We  would  like  the  technolo- 
gy you  developed  that  cost  you  billions 
of  dollars  to  develop  and  what  we 
would  like  to  do  is  use  that  technolo- 
gy, pay  only  one-fourteenth  of  what 
the  technology  cost  to  develop,  and 
then  build  the  planes  later  on  in 
Japan.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  means  Japanese 
jobs  in  Japan.  I  understand  why  they 
want  that.  I  would  want  it  if  I  were  in 
their  shoes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  position 
ought  to  be  that  we  should  want 
American  jobs  here  in  America.  We 
want  not  only  free  trade,  but  fair 
trade. 

Part  of  a  trading  relationship  is  to 
understand  there  is  a  quid  pro  quo:  "If 
we  buy  from  you,  you  ought  to  buy 
from  us.  When  we  see  something  you 
have  that  we  need,  we  purchase  it. 
When  you  see  something  we  have  you 
need,  you  buy  from  us."  That  ought  to 
be  the  relationship  between  this  coun- 
try and  Japan,  but  it  is  not.  They  say. 
We  want  to  take  full  advantage  of 
your  market.  "  We  let  them. 

When  it  comes  time  to  buy  .some- 
thing that  we  make  that  they  need, 
they  say.  Well,  let's  get  the  technolo- 
gy and  the  plans  and  we  will  do  it  over 
here  and  create  the  jobs  here  at 
home  " 

What  do  our  negotiators  say?  They 
say.  That  is  OK.  We  will  just  sign  a 
little  agreement  with  you  called  the 
PSX  " 

The  Congress  said.  The  FSX.  Mr. 
Bush,  does  not  fly,  "  and  we  modified  it 
dramatically.  Not  nearly  enough  for 
my  tastes,  but  we  did  modify  it.  Even 
those  modifications  this  President  will 
not  accept. 

It  is  time,  it  seems  to  me.  for  us  to 
have  a  little  nerve.  For  every  four 
ships  coming  into  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  ports  bringing  imports, 
goods  produced  outside  this  country, 
there  is  one  ship  going  out. 
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The  biggest  imports  are  electronics 
and  autos.  The  biggest  exports  from 
this  country  are  used  paper  and  scrap 
metal.  This  country  is  exporting  its 
economic  strength  because  it  does  not 
have  the  nerve  to  stand  up  and  say  to 
our  friends  and  to  say  to  our  allies  we 
expect  a  good,  fair  trade  relationship 


with  you.  When  we  buy  from  you.  we 
expect  you  to  turn  around  and  buy 
from  us.  That  is  the  issue. 

Somehow  this  country  has  lost  its 
nerve.  It  is  worried  that  if  it  stands  up 
and  challenges  some  of  our  allies  and 
says  you  have  a  responsibility  to  buy 
from  us  in  these  instances,  then  some- 
how they  will  get  angry  about  it,  and 
get  irritated,  and  it  might  provoke 
them.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
standing  up  on  a  trade  issue,  standing 
up  for  this  country,  standing  up  for 
the  United  States  and  standing  up  for 
our  jobs. 

Let  us  take  Japan  as  an  example.  I 
respect  that  country  immensely  and  I 
respect  what  they  produce.  But  let  us 
look  at  how  Japan  trades. 

They  send  about  80  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  into  our  markets.  We 
send  about  20  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  back.  That  is  a  $60  billion  defi- 
cit. Those  are  rough  numbers,  not  the 
exact  numbers,  but  they  are  very  close 
to  what  it  is:  a  $60  billion  deficit. 

So  they  want  to  buy  a  jet  fighter  air- 
plane. Do  they  say,  "yes,  we  will  buy 
from  you,  America"?  No.  They  say, 
•America,  give  us  the  plans.  It  cost 
you  $7  billion  to  develop,  we  want  the 
plans  for  one-fourteenth  of  that,  for 
$500  million.  " 

What  do  our  negotiators  say?  They 
say  absolutely,  we  welcome  the  deal 
with  open  arms. 

What  are  they  thinking?  How  do  we 
expect  to  strengthen  this  country 
without  jobs?  How  do  we  strengthen 
this  country  without  opportunities? 

It  is  time  for  us  to  stand  up,  time  for 
us  to  have  a  little  nerve,  time  for  us  to 
say  yes,  there  is  a  national  economic 
interest  in  this  country  for  which  we 
will  stand  up  and  support  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

That  is  why  the  President  is  wrong, 
I  hope  that  if  the  President  vetoes  the 
FSX  legislation  this  Congress  will  rise 
to  its  feet  and  say  Mr.  President,  you 
are  wrong,  and  we  are  going  to  over- 
ride your  veto.  We  are  going  to  do  it 
quickly,  because  that  is  what  the 
American  people  deserve. 


FLAG  LEGISLATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hatcher).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HoYER]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
floor  today  with  some  degree  of  sad- 
ness. I  rise  in  sadness,  but  also  with 
some  degree  of  anger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  4  weeks  ago  before 
the  Iwo  Jima  Memorial,  a  memorial 
which  represents  the  great  sacrifice  of 
our  brave  Marines  in  the  Pacific,  as 
well  as  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  yes  millions  of  American 
young  men  and  young  women  in  bat- 
tles for  freedom  here  and  around  the 
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world,  before  that  memorial,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  this:  "Our  purpose  today 
transcends  politics  and  partisanship." 
The  President  said  that  the  Hag  is 
"one  of  our  most  powerful  ideas.  If  It 
is  not  defended  it  is  defamed." 

Mr.  President,  you  were  right  when 
you  spoke  before  that  memorial.  You 
said  about  our  flag,  "It  isn't  Republi- 
can or  Democratic;  it  isn't  liberal  or 
conservative."  Mr.  President,  you  said 
"It  is  a  unique  symbol  of  America," 
and  of  the  principles  for  which  we 
stand.  Mr.  President,  you  were  right 
then. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in 
sadness,  as  I  said  earlier,  because  lead- 
ers of  your  party  say  now  we  have  a 
way  of  dividing  America.  John 
Sununu,  your  Chief  of  Staff,  a  man 
who  serves  at  your  pleasure,  says  that 
the  flag  is  "a  wedge  issue." 

Mr.  President,  that  demeans  the 
conviction  of  us  all  to  our  flag. 

For  two  centuries  our  flag  has 
brought  us  together,  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors and  airmen  have  perished  for  our 
flag.  All  across  America  Gold  Star 
mothers  have  flags  in  their  homes. 
These  flags.  Mr.  President,  say  better 
than  anything  why  America  is  great. 
They  represent  small  towns  and  big 
cities.  They  represent  people  who 
went  to  war  as  boys  and  returned  as 
men.  Most  of  all,  Mr.  President,  they 
represent  those  who  did  not  return. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  let  our  flag 
divide  us.  As  you  have  said  so  many 
times,  what  was  appropriate  as  candi- 
date George  Bush  is  no  longer  appro- 
priate as  President  George  Bush.  Now 
is  the  time  to  prove  that  you  are  a 
leader,  a  leader  who  can  bring  America 
and  Americans  together,  not  a  man 
who  as  our  President  would  seek  to 
divide  us. 

I  repeat  your  words,  Mr.  President: 
Respect  for  the  flag  transcends  political 
party— and  I  think  what  I've  said  here  is 
American— it  Isn't  Republican  or  E>emocrat; 
it  isn't  liberal  or  conservative. 

You  were  right  then,  Mr.  President. 
Be  right  now. 

Now  we  learn  from  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  a  gentleman  who  in 
my  opinion  seeks  to  unite  and  bring 
together  and  resolve  through  discus- 
sions and  reasonableness,  that  your 
Chief  of  Staff,  John  Sununu,  is  urging 
him  to  move  the  wedge  issue  of  the 
flag,  the  flag,  the  symbol  of  the 
United  States,  a  symbol  indeed  of 
much  more  than  that,  a  symbol  for  all 
of  the  world,  for  freedom,  for  Justice, 
and  economic  opportimity.  Our  patri- 
otism apparently  is  going  to  be  called 
into  question  again.  Mr.  Sununu  has 
urged  the  Republicans  to  perpetuate 
the  big  lie  that  Democrats  are  some- 
how less  patriotic  than  others.  He  does 
this  while  the  President  Insists  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  hundreds  of 
Democratic  Members  in  this  body  who 


have  strongly  disagreed  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Texas  versus 
Johnson,  and  in  good  faith  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  both 
Houses  are  seeking  to  remedy  this  de- 
cision. We  are  adopting  a  reasoned  ap- 
proach. Before  pursuing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  let  us  see  if  we  can 
adopt  a  statute  to  protect  our  flag 
from  desecration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Democrats  love  the 
flag  and  the  freedom  and  justice  for 
which  it  stands.  Our  hearts  swell  when 
we  sing  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner.  " 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Democrats  not 
only  have  a  strong  reverence  for  the 
flag,  we  also  share  a  very  strong  rever- 
ence for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ajwunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


THE  PSX  AGREEMENT 

(Without  objection,  Mr.  Glickbian 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  reaffirm  some  of  the 
points  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]  was  making  in 
connection  with  the  PSX  agreement. 
That  is  as  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
represents  a  district  that  produces  a 
lot  of  airplanes,  I  naturally  have  some 
concerns  about  giving  technology 
away  to  a  country  who  could  then  use 
that  technology  to  achieve  economic 
supremacy  in  the  area  of  manufactur- 
ing airplanes. 
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We  have  basically  two  products  in 
our  country  that  no  one  else  in  the 
world  has  managed  to  equal  in  terms 
of  economic  viability.  One  is  our  food 
and  fiber  production,  our  agricultural 
power. 

We  still  dominate  the  world  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  and  we 
probably  always  will,  largely  because 
of  the  productivity  of  our  farmers  and 
ranchers,  and  the  geographical  loca- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  our  abili- 
ty to  produce  food  and  fiber  in  our 
great  country. 

The  other  area  t>esides  food  and 
fiber  is  the  area  of  airplanes.  When 
you  combine  airplane  production  with 
our  production  of  food  and  fiber,  we 
get  a  majority  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  surplus  for  the  United  States. 

What  worries  me,  Mr.  Dorgan  and 
others  about  the  PSX  deal  is  that  it 
has  the  possibility  of  giving  the  Japa- 
nese the  opportunity  to  lx>otstrap 
themselves  ahead  of  us  in  the  produc- 
tion of  both  commercial  and  military 


airplanes.  It  does  not  guarantee  that, 
but  it  does  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  jointly  participate  with  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  a  fighter 
airplane  involving  exotic  composites, 
exotic  materials,  new  systems  technol- 
ogy, new  systems  integration  and  a 
whole  assortment  of  other  things  that 
would  allow  that  airplane  to  be  the 
highest  and  most  modem  state  of  the 
art. 

My  concern  is  that  if  in  fact  we  are 
going  to  provide  that  kind  of  technolo- 
gy, there  ought  to  be  a  quid  pro  quo 
from  Japan  or  any  other  country  that 
wants  to  share  that  technology  to 
assure  that  we  in  this  country  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  sell  our  prod- 
ucts in  their  markets. 

More  importantly,  I  think  we  have 
to  stop  and  analyze  are  we  gratuitous- 
ly and  volimtarily  and  improductively 
in  terms  of  our  workers  giving  Ameri- 
can workers  the  shaft  by  handing  that 
technology  over  to  Japan? 

What  the  House  and  Senate  did  was 
provide  reasonable  restrictions.  I  hope 
the  President  concurs  with  that. 


OUR  FLAG  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
USED  AS  A  WEDGE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  think  outlined  a  position 
which  someone  from  our  side  probably 
ought  to  respond  to,  and  that  is  he  in- 
dicated there  are  people  in  our  party 
who  sought  to  develop  a  wedge  issue 
of  the  flag.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in 
the  Republican  Party  who  seeks  to 
make  the  flag  a  wedge  issue. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  the  flag  is  a  uni- 
fying symbol  for  this  country  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  unifying  symbol  for 
this  country  means  that  we  ought  not 
desecrate  it. 

I  think  a  question  that  a  numt>er  of 
us  do  feel  may  end  up  being  a  divided 
issue  is  whether  or  not  you  take  a  stat- 
utory approach  to  protecting  the  flag 
or  whether  or  not  you  take  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  approach.  The  con- 
cern that  is  developing  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  is  the  concern  about  the  stat- 
ute that  has  come  forward  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
brought  forth  a  statute  which  is 
weaker  than  the  current  law.  It  takes 
language  which  is  in  current  law  out, 
namely  defiling  the  flag,  and  then 
allows  defUed  flags  to  be  destroyed 
and  burned. 

We  would  contend  that  there  are 
real  questions  about  the  nature  of 
that  statute  and  feel  very  strongly 
that  you  have  to  take  the  constitution- 
al amendment  route  in  order  to  assure 
real  protection  of  the  flag. 


UM  I 
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If  there  is  going  to  be  a  division 
alMJUt  that  question,  I  think  that  is  a 
subject  for  argument. 

It  is  not  any  question  about  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  use  the  flag  as  a 
wedge.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  have  a  legitimate 
disagreement  about  how  the  flag  is  to 
be  best  protected. 

I  hope  thai  that  does  not  become  a 
partisan  battle.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
entirely  legitimate  for  some  of  us  to 
question  whether  or  not  that  particu- 
lar sUtute  is  the  appropriate  way  to 
proceed. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  thoughts. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  if 
the  Chief  of  Staff  said  we  ought  to  use 
this  constitutional  amendment  ques- 
tion as  a  wedge  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  that  that  might  be 
desecrating  the  flag? 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
the  point  being  made  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  was  exactly  the  point  that  I 
made,  that  there  may  well  develop  a 
wedge  issue  on  whether  or  not  the 
constitutional  amendment  or  the  stat 
ute  route  should  be  gone  into,  that 
that  is  the  context  in  which  the  Chief 
of  Staff  was  talking  about. 

Mr.    DORGAN    of    North    Dakota 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva 
nia  find  that  a  delightful  situation  if  a 
wedge  developed? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  All  I  am  saying 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  to  contend  we 
are  seeking  to  make  a  wedge  issue  out 
of    the    flag    is    not    the    right    thing. 
There  may  well  be  a  wedge  develop  be 
tween  the  two  parties  on  whether  or 
not   you   take   a  statute   approach   or 
whether  you  take  as  we  contend,  the 
stronger  approach  to  protect  the  flag. 
and  that  is  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  One 
final  question.  Would  not  virtually  ev- 
eryone in  this  Chamber,  Republicans. 
Democrats,  conservatives,  lil>erals,  be- 
lieve that  if  there  is  a  way  to  fix  this 
statutorily  that  would  be   far  better 
than  changing  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  think  there  is  some  ques- 
tion on  our  side  whether  that  can  t)e 
done. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
understand  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  are  particularly 
disturbed  about  the  statute  that  has 
come  forward  because  we  are  absolute- 
ly certain  that  the  statute  that  has 
t)een  brought  out  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  does  not  do  that.  It  is  a 
very,  very  wrong  statute. 


THE  BUSH  FSX  VETO 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hatcher).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lfvine]  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  the  5 
minutes  that  I  have  reserved  and 
speak  for  those  5  minutes  about  the 
issues  of  the  PSX  and  the  likelihood 
that  the  President  would  veto  the 
FSX  resolution  that  was  enacted  by 
both  House  and  Senate  and  that  is  on 
his  desk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  disappomt- 
ed  that  the  President  has  apparently 
decided  to  veto  what  turned  out  to  be 
extremely  modest  safeguards  that 
Congress  placed  on  the  FSX  agree- 
ment with  Japan. 

As  the  people  in  this  body  and  the 
other  body  full  well  understand  there 
was  a  strong  body  of  opinion,  a  biparti- 
san body  of  opinion,  that  the  FSX 
agreement  altogether  was  a  poor 
agreement,  an  unwise  agreement  and 
was  giving  away  much  too  much  from 
the  United  States  to  Japan. 

That  resolution,  that  strong  resolu- 
tion which  would  have  sent  the  FSX 
agreement  back  to  the  drawing  boards 
was  not  enacted. 

Instead  a  very  mild  resolution  was 
enacted  which  simply  held  the  admin- 
istrations  feet  to  the  fire  and  the  Jap- 
anese Govenments  feet  to  the  fire 
with  regard  to  safeguards  which  both 
the  Bush  administration  and  the  Japa- 
nese Government  had  assured  the 
American  people  and  had  assured  the 
United  States  Congre.ss  were  going  to 
be  obtained. 

Thus  the  veto  that  the  President  is 
considering  is  all  the  more  surprising 
in  view  of  both  the  mildness  of  the  leg- 
islation and  the  very  strong  bipartisan 
support  that  exists  in  both  houses  of 
the  Congress  for  such  legislation. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  and  I 
would  remind  the  White  House  that 
our  FSX  legislation  that  is  now  on  the 
Presidents  desk  largely  served  only  to 
make  assurances  we  received  from  the 
administration  and  from  the  Japanese 
a  matter  of  law.  It  did  not  kill  the 
deal,  it  did  not  require  renegotiation 
of  any  part  of  this  agreement  which  I 
respectfully  submit  was  badly  in  need 
of  renegotiation. 

Nevertheless  the  President  has  de- 
termined, it  appears,  that  our  sugges- 
tion that  safeguards  be  placed  on  the 
transfer  of  extremely  critical  Ameri- 
can technology  is  an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion on  his  authority. 

Yesterdays  Washington  Times  re- 
ported the  President  has  even  consid- 
ered taking  this  case  to  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  honestly  do  not  com- 
prehend President  Bush's  vehment  ob- 
jection to  the  language  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  him.  Does  he  object  to  our 
plea  that  he  consider  the  impact  of 
future    codevelopment    arrangements 


on  U.S.  trade  and  competitiveness 
before  deciding  to  move  ahead,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  U.S.  trade  and 
competitiveness  should  receive  greater 
rather  than  less  attention  and  consid- 
eration In  these  decisions?  Is  he  con- 
cerned that  we  now  hinder  Japan's 
ability  to  retransfer  our  market-sensi- 
tive American  technologies  developed 
at  exorbitant  costs  to  the  United 
States  taxpayer?  Is  he  Incensed  that 
Congress  sent  him  a  nonbindlng  reso- 
lution to  urge  him  to  seek  a  40-percent 
production  share  if  the  aircraft  Is 
eventually  procured,  something  that 
the  Japanese  supposedly  have  already 
agreed  to? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  concerned 
that  President  Bush  has  failed  to  un- 
derstand that  the  real  importance  of 
the  debate  over  the  FSX  goes  far 
beyond  whether  we  should  help  Japan 
build  an  airplane.  The  main  lesson 
from  this  debate  Is  that  the  United 
States  must  begin  to  move  decisively 
to  restore  our  competitive  position  in 
world  markets  and  to  reduce  our  bilat- 
eral trade  deficit  with  Japan.  No  less 
than  our  standard  of  living  and  our 
economic  future  is  at  stake. 


n  1400 
The  debate  over  the  FSX  was  not 
just  a  question  of  technologies,  nor 
was  it  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
our  concerns  would  embarrass  the 
Japanese,  as  the  President  seems  to 
believe. 

It  is  Mr.  Bush's  inability  to  recognize 
and  respond  to  the  broader  questions 
raised  by  this  debate  that  is  most  dis- 
concerting. These  are  questions  that 
are  of  sentimental  importance  to  the 
American  economy,  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
of  fundamental  importance  to  our  re- 
lations with  Japan  and  with  other 
countries,  other  friends  around  the 
world. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues,  if  the 
President  does  decide  to  move  ahead 
with  the  veto,  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  PSX  resolution,  and 
implore  the  President  to  rethink  and 
broaden  his  thinking  on  this  extraor- 
dinarily important  general  issue,  and 
reconsider  his  apparent  decision  to 
veto  the  resolution. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By    unanimous   consent,   permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative    program    and    any    special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoYER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Levihe  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 
Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Upton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Boucher. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  p.m.),  under  its  pre- 
vious order,  the  House  adjourned  until 
Monday,  July  31,  1989,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1520.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  proposed  Letter(s)  of  Offer  and 
Acceptance  (LOA)  to  Switzerland  for  de- 
fense articles  (Transmittal  No.  89-34),  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  118;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1521.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  Departments  annual  report  on  the 
status  and  accomplishments  of  the  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  centers  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  5715(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1522.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter(s)  of  Offer  and  Acceptance 
(LOA)  to  Switzerland  for  defense  articles 
and  services  (Transmittal  No.  89-34).  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1523.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
final  audit  of  the  National  Economic  Com- 
mission (GAO/AFMD-«9-82),  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  203.  section  2105(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1524.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Human  Resources,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation,  transmitting  the 
1988  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion's Pension  Plan  Annual  Report,  pursu- 


ant to  31  U.S.C.  9503(aKlKB):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1525.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  the  "Minor  and 
Technical  Criminal  Law  Amendments  Act  of 
1989";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1526.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  interim  report  "COBRA  Medicare  Pre- 
vention Demonstration",  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  1395b-l  nt.;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Einergy  and 
Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CONYERS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  a  citizen's 
guide  on  using  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  to  request 
Government  records  (Rept.  101-193).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  24.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and  the  Nation- 
al School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorities contained  in  such  Acts  through 
the  fiscal  year  1995;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  101-194).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2712.  A  bill  to  facUiUte  the  adjust- 
ment or  change  of  status  of  Chinese  nation- 
als in  the  United  States  by  waiving  the  2- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement  for  "J" 
nonimmigrants  and  by  treating  nonimmi- 
grants, whose  departure  has  been  deferred 
by  the  Attorney  General,  as  remaining  in 
legal  nonimmigrant  status  for  purposes  of 
adjustment  or  change  of  status;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  101-196).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  217.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3024,  to  In- 
crease the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  101- 
197).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  1208.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide for  drug  and  alcohol  testing  for  rail- 
road employees;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
101-198).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cathy- 
Anne  Hughes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  101- 
195).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
trions  were  introduced  and  severally 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  3043.  A  bUl  to  make  the  ellgibUlty 
standards  for  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
consistent  for  aU  prisoners  of  war  regardless 
of  date  of  capture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  3044.  A  bUl  to  transfer  the  Colonial 
Court  House  in  York.  PA.  to  the  control  of 
the  National  Park  Service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MooRHEAO.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Bermam,   Mr.   Bryant.   Mr.   Cassik. 
Mr.  Boucher.  Hi.  Sangmeister.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
Mr.  Fish): 
H.R.  3045.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  5  and 
9  of  title  17,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  clarify 
that  States,  instrumentalities  of  States,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  States  acting  in 
their  official  capacity,  are  subject  to  suit  in 
Federal  court  by  any  person  for  infringe- 
ment of  copyright  and  infringement  of  ex- 
clusive rights  in  mask  works,  and  that  all 
the  remedies  can  be  obtained  in  such  suit 
that  can  be  obtained  in  a  suit  against  a  pri- 
vate person  or  against  other  public  entities; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Bermam.   Mr.   Bryant.  Mr.   Carsih, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Synar): 
H.R.  3046.  A  biU  to  reduce  the  number  of 
conmiissioners   on   the   Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal,  to  change  the  salary  classification 
rates  for  members  of  the  Copyright  Tribu- 
nal and  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission  and  for 
the  Deputy  and  Assistant  Commissioners  of 
Patents  and  Trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  3047.  A  bUl  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  long-term  care  insurance,  and 
to   provide    for   a   Federal   National    Long- 
Term  Care  Reinsurance  Corporation;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  E^mer- 
soN,  Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Gransy.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Berbuter. 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Skekn.  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Natchsr.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  ENclisr,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,   Mr.   HUCKABY,   Mr.   Volkmer, 

Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Taixon,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  OuN,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNcs,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Cami'beu.  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Sarpauus,  Ms.  Long, 
Mr.  E>YSON,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Gunsixson.  IiCr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith.  Mr.  Scruette,  Mr.  Hercer, 
Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mi. 
Grant.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mrs. 
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RouKEMA.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr  Conte. 
Mr.  DuRBiH.  and  Mr.  Hoacland) 
H  R.  3048.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Agricul 
tural  Research  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  animal  health  research  build 
Ing  in  Clay  Center.  NE.  as  the  Virginia  D 
Smith  Animal  Health  Research  Laboraio 
ry"  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself  and  Mr 
Rrcnnan  )' 
H  R  3049.  A  bill  to  settle  all  claims  of  the 
Aroostook  Band  of  Mlcmacs  resulting  from 
the  bands  omission  from  the  Maine  Indian 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1980.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi 
or  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MILLER    of    California    '  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Gunderson> 
H  R.  3050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Train 
ing  Partnership  Act  to  encourage  a  broader 
range   of   training   and   job   placement    for 
women,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Education  and  Lat>or. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  3051.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
Slates  Code,  relating  to  suspension  of  driv 
ers  licenses  of  persons  convicted  of  drug  of 
fenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  3052.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  resto 
ration  of  natural  resources  damaged  by  oil 
spills  and  hazardous  substances;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant   Marine  and 
Fisheries;    Ways    and    Means;    Energy    and 
Commerce;  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor 
tation.  ,,    ,, 

By  Mr.  DON>fELLY  (for  himself  Mr 
Studds.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr  Conte, 
Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr 
Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Frank. 
Mr.    Early.    Mr.    Atkins,    and    Mr 

H    Con.   Res.   178.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  should  Investi 
gate  whether  James  L.  Cadigan  should  be 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  heroism  in 
combat  during  World  War  II;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 
H    Res    217.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  bill  (H.R.  3024)  to  increase 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt,  and 
for  other  purposes;  House  Calendar  No   44, 
House  Report  101-197. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him 
self  and  Mr.  Jacobs): 
H.    Res.    218.   Resolution   expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  that  August  14.  1989,  be 
observed  as  ■Social  Security  Administration 
Employee  Recognition  Day";   to   the  Com 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  PANETTA; 
H.    Res.    219.    Resolution   expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re 
garding  the  extension  of  time  for  cleanup 
efforts  by  the  Exxon  Co.  of  Prince  William 
Sound  and  Alaska  lands  and  waters  dam 
aged  by  the  £xion  Valdez  oilsplll;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Public  Works  and  Transporta 
tion. 


220  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  support 
for  the  Federal  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Grants 
Program  and  the  role  of  industry-directed 
private  foundations  in  the  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher 


les  .  ,  , 

221  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  increase 
in  Federal  motor  fuel  taxes  and  the  use  of 
fuel  taxes  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
nt    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

219.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  urging  adoption  of  a  national  energy 
strategy;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mrs.  Byron 

H.R   24   Mr   McDermott. 

H.R.  56  Mr  Fawell.  M.s.  Kaptur.  and  Ms 
Pelosi. 

H.R  83   Mr   Petri  and  Mr   Kanjorski 

H  R   84   Mr   Akaka 

H  R   485   Mr   Kolter 

H  R  496  Mr  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr  Jontz.  Mrs  Collins.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr  Faxon.  Mr  Rinaldo.  and  Mrs. 
Unsoeld 

H.R   509   Mrs   Bentley 

H  R   546:  Mr   McDermott 

H  R  614  Mr  Jontz,  Mr  Walsh,  and  Mr 
Fawell. 

H  R  694  Mr  Sharp,  Mr  McEwen,  Ms 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mr  Dreier  of 
California. 

H.R    1118   Mrs  Collins 

H.R    1169   Mr   Roe. 

H  R.  1416  Mr  Lewis  of  California.  Mr 
Jontz.  Mr  Torricelli.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da. Mr   Shays.  Mr    Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Alex 

ANDER. 

H  R    1602   Mr   LaFalce. 

H.R.  1875:  Mr  Coble. 

H  R   2015:  Mrs.  Lloyd 

H.R.  2041:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr  Mollohan.  and  Mr  Tauzin. 

H.R.  2095:  Mr  McDermott. 

H.R.  2098:  Mr,  Kleczka.  Mr.  Smith  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  McHucH.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi.  Mr.  Blii  EY.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Clement. 
Mr  Baker.  Mr.  Skaggs.  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  2172:  Mr  Evans.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Kleczka.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr 
Pallone.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Traxleh.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Niel- 
soN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  AoCoin. 
Mr  Fish.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr  Schaeker.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
and  Mr.  Hetley 
H.R.  2209:  Mr.  Bcechner  and  Mr.  Donald 

E.  LOKENS. 

H.R.  2246:  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Dardcn.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
CouRTER.  and  Mr.  Gillman 

H.R.  2462;  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  2575:  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr 
McCrehy.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Hehtel,  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr  Jenkins.  Ms.  Kapttjr.  and  Mr. 
Akaka. 

H.R.  2699:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  2707:  Mr.  CROCKrrr.  Mr.  Weldon. 
Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Valentine,  and  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  2754:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  and  Mr.  McEwen. 


H.R.  2881:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Foglietta. 

H  R.  2912:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr    Engel.  Mr.   Pallone,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Porter.    Mr.    Manton.    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr. 
Frost  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Roh- 
RABACHER.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  HocHBRnECKNER,  Mr.  Cos- 
TELLO,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr      Faleomavaega.     Mr.     Delldms.     Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Mr    Owens  of  New   York.  Mr.   Lancaster. 
Mr.  FusTER.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
H.R.  2934:  Mr.  Stump. 
H  R.  2957:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Wheat,    Mr.    Buechner.    Mr,    Kolter.    Mr. 
Rose.    Mr.    Annunzio.    Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Glick- 
man.   Mr.    Hochbrueckner,   Mr.    Foglietta. 
Mr  Ortiz.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell    Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hayes  of  LouUiana, 
Mr    Montgomery,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr  Feighan,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr   MuRTHA.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Savage. 

H  R  2958:  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Annunzio.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R  2996:  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Poshard.  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H  R   3000:  Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
H.R.  3028:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut Mr.  Feighan,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.J    Res.  127:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 
H  J  Res.  147:  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Weber. 
H.J  Res.  163:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr  Gejdenson,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H  J.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr  Natcher,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Udall.  _ 

H  J  Res.  284:  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mrs  Bentley,  and  Mr.  Stearns. 

H  Con.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  Stalkers,  Mr.  Wyden,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr  Clinger,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Gal- 
LEGLY  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Fuster  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Bosco,  and  Mr. 
Henry. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions   and    papers    were    laid   on    the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

73  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  43d 
Annual  Reunion  of  the  30th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion Association.  Delray  Beach,  FL,  relative 
to  the  reciting  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  at 
the  daily  opening  sessions  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

74  Also,  petition  of  the  county  council  ol 
Anne  Arundel  County.  MD.  relative  to  a 
constitutional   amendment   prohibiting   the 
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desecration  of  the  American  flag;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

75.  Also,  petition  of  the  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America.  San  Francisco,  CA.  rela- 
tive to  the  desecration  of  the  American  flag; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

76.  Also,  petition  of  the  Sam  Dixon  Lodge. 
Centre,  Al,  relative  to  the  desecration  of  the 
American  flag;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

77.  Also,  petition  of  the  municipal  council 
of  the  city  of  Bayonne,  NJ.  relative  to  the 
desecration  of  the  American  flag;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

78.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Alliance 
OH,  relative  to  the  desecration  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

79.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council  of 
Sweetwater,  FL.  relative  to  legislation  to 
help  alleviate  the  Central  American  refugee 
crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

80.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  councU  of 
Sweetwater,  FL,  relative  to  the  desecration 
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of  the  American  flag;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 3012 
By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
—Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  the  bUl: 

Sec.  127.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  in  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  close 
or  realign  a  military  installation  that  is 
being  currently  studied  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  will  be  put  into  semi- 
active  status  as  a  result  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  title  II  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  100-526)  unless  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  determined 
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under  their  current  study  that  potential 
total  cost  savings  over  a  six-year  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
the  closure  or  realignment  of  the  instiOla- 
tlon.  exceed  the  total  amount  estimated  to 
be  expended  to  close  or  realign  such  mili- 
tary installation. 

—Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  the  bill: 

Sec.  127.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  in  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  close 
or  realign  a  military  installation  under  title 
II  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Amend- 
ments and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Act  (Public  lAW  100-526)  that  is  being  cur- 
rently studied  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  unless  the  General  Accounting  Office 
had  determined  under  their  current  study 
that  potential  total  cost  savings  over  a  six- 
year  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  closure  or  realignment  of 
the  installation,  exceed  the  total  amount  es- 
timated to  be  expended  to  close  or  realign 
such  military  installation. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  ACID  RAIN 
CONTROLS 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  28.  1989 
Mr  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr  Speaker, 
as  the  101  St  Congress  begins  to  shape  a  new 
strong,  Clean  Air  Act,  a  scientific  understand- 
ing of  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  ram  will 
continue  to  be  essential 

To  shed  some  light  on  this  issue.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  today  the  following  article  by 
Dr  Nelson  Lawry,  a  science  and  history  writer 
from  Rollinsford,  NH.  Df  Lawry  has  a  Ph  D  in 
microbiology  and  electron  microscopy  from 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  and  was  a 
National  Science  Foundation  postdoctoral 
fellow  at  the  University  of  Rochester 

In  his  article,  which  was  published  recently 
in  New  Hampshire  profiles,  Dr  Lawry  sug- 
gests that  |ust  as  sulfunc  acid  comprises  only 
one  elen>ent  of  acid  ram.  so  acid  ram  ultimate- 
ly composes  lust  one  harmful  aspect  of  indus- 
trial pollution  As  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Acid  Ram,  I  commend  his  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues'  attention 

A  Question  or  Rain 
I  By  Nelson  H  Lawry  i 
The  panorama  from  the  ledges  of  Mount 
Whiteface  intoxicated  the  series.   Immedi 
ately  below  lay  the  Immensity  of  The  Bowl, 
and  just  beyond,  the  granite  upthruslings  of 
Hlbbard  Mountain  and  Mount  Wonalancel 
To  the  northeast,  more  distant  and  loftier 
still,  rose  formidable  Mount  Passaconaway 
My  cousin  E>on  and  I  had  hiked  up  to  1.200 
meters-a    relentlessly    steep    undertaking 
once  we  had  crossed  Wonalancet  Brook— to 
behold  this  early  morning  spectacle  Surely, 
we  felt,  the  Hindu  Kush  could  not  compare 
to  the  While  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire! 
But   amidst   all   this   rugged   beauty   was  a 
troubling  reality:  Down  in  The  Bowl  and  on 
the  adjacent  slopes  conifer  trees,  hardy  red 
spruce  in  particular,  were  dying 

The  mortality  was  more  pronounced  on 
the  western  slopes,  where  the  trees  are  most 
exposed  to  the  mechanical  stresses  of  the 
winds— and  to  the  pollutants  the  winds 
carry.  Stripped  of  foliage,  the  branches  had 
become  brittle  and  misshapen  and  the  bark 
scaly.  Snags— trees  whose  trunks  have 
broken  off— abandoned  here.  Although  red 
spruce  regenerates  throughout  the  higher 
elevations,  on  the  western  slopes  young 
spruce  were  scarce. 

The  problem  of  New  Hampshire's  red 
spruce  decline  and  the  problem  of  the 
stales  acid  rainfall  are  Intertwined.  Due  to 
the  unusual  level  of  difficulty  in  obtaining 
cause-and-effect  proof,  many  researchers 
have  l)acked  away  from  the  txild  declara- 
tions of  a  few  years  ago  al)out  acid  rain 
damage. 

We  thought  wed  have  a  smoking  gun. 
but  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  case.  Now 
everyone  la  a  lot  more  cautious. '  reflects  Dr 
James  Homig.  an  atmospheric  chemist  who 


chairs  the  environmental  studies  program  at 
Dartmouth  College.  Controversy  and  dis- 
agreement confound  the  mere  definition  of 
the  problems,  not  to  mention  their  solu- 
tions. 

rUlGGING  MIDWESTERN  INDUSTRIAL  STACKS 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  the  issue,  howev- 
er At  the  federal  level,  NAPAP-the  Na- 
tional Acid  Precipitation  Assessment  Pro- 
gram-designed to  last  a  decade,  is  in  its 
eighth  year,  involves  12  federal  agencies 
with  input  from  the  private  sector,  and  cur- 
rently commands  an  annual  budget  of  $85 
million.  And  within  New  Hampshire  itself, 
many  people  are  studying  the  effects  of  at- 
mospheric.pollution  from  many  angles. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  chemist  R. 
Angus  Smith  coined  the  term  'acid  rain"  to 
describe  the  rain  that  fell  on  the  coal-burn- 
ing industrial  cities  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
last  decade,  environmental  scientists  made 
the  possible  connection  between  that  pre 
cipitation  and  the  evermore  acidic  lakes  and 
ponds  of  the  industrialized  nations,  as  well 
as  the  decline  of  their  foresus. 

The  original  term  gave  way  to     acid  pre 
cipitation.      to    encompass    acid    rain,    acid 
.snow,   acid   cloud,   acid   fog   and   acid   mist 
That    in  turn,  was  replaced  by    acid  deposi- 
tion. '  to  include  all  forms  of  precipitation, 
as  well  as  the  aerosols  suspended  in  the  air 
Finally,  ozone,  hydrogen  peroxide  and  other 
byproducts  in  the  atmosphere  are  now  rec- 
ognized   as    environmental     hazards.     Acid 
rain,  as  originally  defined,  is  but  one  part  of 
a  larger  and  more  serious  question,  that  of 
atmospheric  pollution. 

Cloud  water  is  naturally  acidic  because  it 
absorbs  massive  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide 
to  form  carbonic  acid.  This  carbonic  acid  in 
clouds  IS  weak-between  pH  6  and  pH  5  isee 
inset).  So.  while  normal  rain  is  indeed  acidic. 
It  is  only  mildly  so 

The  acid  rain  causing  so  much  concern  for 
the  environment,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
made  up  of  byproducts  of  fossil  fuel  com 
bustion  -such  as  burned  coal-and  contain 
ing  the  strong  mineral  acids  sulfuric  and 
nitric  These  emissions  increase  sutstantial- 
ly  the  acid  inter\sity  in  cloud  water 

Dr  Byard  Mosher  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Earth.  Oceans  and  Space  (EOS), 
located  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
in  Durham,  records  cloud  pH  atop  Mount 
Washington.  He  finds  the  values  routinely 
range  between  pH  5  2  and  pH  3.7  On  one 
occasion  the  cloud  registered  as  low  as  pH 
2.9— acid  indeedl 

This  acid  pollution  arises  from  two  major 
sources  industrial  and  automotive  emis- 
sions. Coal  burned  in  electric  power  plants 
and  factories  produces  sulfur  dioxide,  which 
IS  eventually  oxidized  In  the  atmosphere  to 
sulfate,  and,  after  combining  with  cloud 
water,  to  sulfuric  acid.  Gasoline  combustion 
engines  emit  nitrous  oxide,  which  is  oxi- 
dized to  various  other  nitrogen  oxides.  The 
nitrogen  acids  produced  In  cloud  water  in- 
clude the  very  strong  nitric  acid.  To  make 
matters  worse,  atmospheric  nitrogen  oxides 
take  part  In  complex  reactions  that  produce 
harmful  oxidants,  such  as  ozone  and  hydro- 
gen peroxide  Ground  level  ozone  Is  estimat 
ed  to  cause  more  than  $1  billion  per  year  In 
damage  to  American  agricultural  crops.  The 


nitrogen  oxide  and  ozone  problems  are  ag- 
gravated m  the  Northeast  because  of  the 
high-volatility  gasoline  used  during  the 
winter  months  to  offset  low  temperatures. 

Nitrous  oxldp  rapidly  oxidizes,  so  the  ef- 
fects of  its  products  are  felt,  at  most,  a  few 
hundred  miles  from  Its  urban  sources, 
where  motor  vehicle  activity  is  intense.  Oxi- 
dation of  sulfur  dioxide  is  significantly 
slower,  and  its  products'  effects  are  regis- 
tered at  much  greater  dUtances.  up  to  sever 
al  thousand  miles.  Tall  exhaust  stacks, 
whose  construction  began  in  the  late  1950s, 
enhance  long-range  transport  of  the  sulfur 
compounds.  Although  Public  Service  of  New 
Hampshire's  Bow  plant  is  a  notorious  source 
of  sulfur  dioxide.  Itself  a  serious  pollutant, 
most  of  the  resulting  acid  effect  takes  place 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  sources  of 
most  of  New  Hampshire's  sulfuric  acid  cloud 
and  rain  are  found  In  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
other  Industrial  centers  In  the  Midwest. 


METAL  CLOGS  THE  GILLS  OF  FISH 

Moisture-laden  clouds  may  dissipate  and 
reform  a  number  of  times  before  precipita- 
tion falls,  and  the  pollutanU  they  contain 
recycle  continuously.  This  period  of  refor- 
mation is  often  long-lasting,  so  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Its  mountains  in  particular  are 
bathed  in  cloud  and  rain  of  substantial  acid- 
ity for  extended  periods. 

The  precipitation  affects  both  soil  and 
water.  New  Hampshire  remains  vastly  proud 
of  Its  solld-granlte  underpinning,  but  that 
bedrock  Is  a  poor  buffer.  The  state's  thin 
.soils,  lakes  and  brooks,  already  acidic,  are 
especially  susceptible  to  acid  deposits. 

As  a  pond  becomes  more  acidic,  and  corre- 
spondingly less  alkaline,  true  acid  chemistry 
begins  to  occur  within  its  waters.  Plankton 
die  off  and  certain  fish  lose  their  ability  to 
reproduce.  One  particularly  serious  result  is 
the  mobilization  "  of  aluminum  and  other 
heavy  metals.  In  alkaline,  neutral  and 
mildly  acidic  bodies  of  water,  aluminum  is  a 
harmless  chemical.  But  In  more  acidic 
ponds,  of  at  least  pH  4.7  to  4.5.  the  alunii- 
num  Is  completely  soluble  and  dangerously 
available.  The  metal  clogs  the  gills  of  fish, 
especially  the  highly  prized  and  oxygen-sen- 
sitive game  such  as  trout,  hindering  their 
breathing  and  causing  death.  More  and 
more  aquatic  life  will  suffer  the  same  fate  if 
the  trend  continues  unhindered.  Eventually 
the  water  assumes  a  deceptively  lovely 
transparency  that  heralds  the  absence  of 
most  life  forms  in  that  pond. 

Dr  James  Haney.  aquatic  zoologist,  has 
established  a  laboratory  adjacent  to  the 
Oyster  River  on  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  campus.  Some  of  his  experi- 
ments simulate,  by  the  addition  of  varying 
amounts  of  acid  and  aluminum.  pH  decline 
on  an  aquatic  system  and  its  Insect  popula- 
tion Most  disturbingly,  the  first  measurable 
effecU  on  the  insects  of  such  decline  can 
occur  at  a  mildly  acidic  pH  6. 

Extensive  and  intensive  investigations  on 
watershed  ecology  are  being  carried  out  at 
the  Hubbard  Brook  Experimental  Forest  in 
West  Thornton,  just  south  of  Franconla 
Notch.  The  forest  U  administered  by  the 
US  Forest  Service,  in  cooperation  with 
Yale   and  Cornell  Universities.   Dartmouth 
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College,  UNH  and  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  (NYBG).  Dr.  Robert  Pierce.  Forest 
Service,  has  had  more  than  a  30-year  asso- 
ciation with  the  Hubbard  Brook  station.  His 
particular  research  expertise  lies  in  nutri- 
ent, water  and  energy  exchanges  in  the 
forest  ecosystem.  Pierce  is  pleased  that  for 
25  of  those  years,  a  precipitation  monitoring 
program  has  been  in  place  at  the  sUtion. 
the  longest  continuous  record  of  precipita- 
tion chemistry  in  North  America. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  a  Hubbard  Brook  team 
studied  six  small  ponds  in  the  region  that 
were  carefiUly  selected  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  acid  Intensities.  The  least  acidic 
was  Black  Pond.  pH  6.5  to  6.  The  most 
acidic  was  Cone  Pond.  pH  4.7  to  4.5.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  state  attempted  to  stock  Cone 
Pond  with  trout  after  killing  off  the  indige- 
nous yeUow  perch  with  the  poison  rotenone. 
The  effort  failed,  however,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  acid  chemistry  occurring  In  the 
pond. 

ON  NFW  HAMPSHIRE'S  MOST  ACIDIC  POND 

When  a  companion  and  I  began  our  hike 
Into  Cone  Pond  we  knew  only  that  it  was 
remote  and  small.  Had  we  known  at  the 
outset  how  remote  and  small,  we  probably 
would  not  have  dared  undertake  the  trek. 
The  Forest  Service's  regional  sUtion  in 
Plymouth  was  unable  to  tell  us  precisely 
how  to  reach  Cone  Pond,  but  it  did  provide 
a  topo  map. 

We  went  in  from  the  northeast  on  an  old 
logging  road,  but  soon  we  had  to  strike  off 
into  thick  woods.  Prom  there,  relying  on  a 
compass  and  blind  luck,  and  after  an  hour- 
and-a-half  of  rough  going,  we  blundered 
Into  Cone  Pond.  It  is  a  pretty  little  thing 
with  no  visible  signs  of  its  high  acidity.  All 
of  which  makes  one  wonder,  how  is  it  this 
tiny  pond  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  came  to 
bear  such  an  acid  load?  Just  where  is  all 
that  sulfate  coming  from? 

According  to  Donald  Buso  of  the  Institute 
for  Ecosystem  Studies,  NYBG,  a  member  of 
the  team  that  studied  the  six  New  Hamp- 
shire ponds,  the  strong  acid  Intensity  of 
Cone  Pond  is  due  to  sulftiric  acid,  but  the 
mineral  source  of  the  sulfate  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  "All  the  watersheds  contain 
appreciable  amounts  of  sulfate,"  says  Buso, 
also  an  avid  fisherman,  "so  acid  is  getting 
into  the  environment."  However,  he  adds. 
"We  cannot  prove  conclusively  that  any 
ponds  have  become  mon  acidic  during  the 
last  30  years. " 

This  view  is  supported  by  another  member 
of  the  research  team.  Dr.  James  Hombeck 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  Northeastern 
Forest  Experiment  SUtion.  located  on  the 
UNH  campus.  Hombeck  stresses  that  Cone 
Pond  has  a  long  acid  history  from  the  great 
numbers  of  acid-tolerant  algae  present  in  Its 
sediment.  He  finds  especially  puzzling  the 
paradox  that  acid  output  exceeds  input  in 
the  Cone  Pond  watershed.  He  and  Buso 
agree  that  sulfuric  acid  deposits  are  an  im- 
portant. Lf  not  the  sole,  contributor  to  the 
pond's  strong  acidity. 

Although  acid  level  varies  with  the  time 
of  year,  depth  of  water  and  other  factors, 
acidification  of  water  from  preclplUtlon  is 
by  and  large  an  accepted  reality  for  most  re- 
searchers. A  more  arcane  question  is  what. 
If  any,  atmospheric  pollution  is  ri»ni»ying 
our  forests.  All  scientists  interviewed  concur 
on  thU:  Mortality  in  high-elevation  red 
spruce  populaUons  has  substantially  In- 
creased during  the  last  three  decades. 

Those  most  affected  are  older  trees  in  the 
higher-elevation  red  spruce  stands,  that  is. 
trees  growing  between  800  and  1,250  meter^ 
above  sea  level.  Forest  scientisU  in  Vermont 
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discovered  that  the  annual  rings  within  the 
tree  trunks,  heretofore  increasing  in  width 
at  a  constant  rate,  narrowed  abruptly  begin- 
ning around  1960.  Hand  In  glove  with  this 
Indicator  of  slowed  growth,  long-term  data 
pointed  to  Increases  in  standing  dead  trees, 
normally  10  to  15  percent  In  healthy  forests, 
but  as  much  as  50  to  60  percent  In  high- 
mortality  stands.  Eventually,  some  investi- 
gators suggested  the  connection  to  acid  pol- 
lution In  the  atmosphere. 

DECLINING  BALSAM  FIR 

Alarming  evidence  began  to  arrive  from 
other  areas,  such  as  the  Adlrondacks  in  New 
York,  lakes  and  forests  In  Sweden  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and,  most  terrible  of  all,  mas- 
sive tree  pathology  In  the  German  Federal 
Republic's  beautiful  Black  Forest.  That  evi- 
dence, from  both  home  and  abroad,  led 
NAPAP  to  establish  in  1985  the  Forest  Re- 
sponse Program,  with  the  objective  of 
studying  four  types  of  American  forests,  in- 
cluding that  of  spruce-fir  in  the  Northeast 
and  Southeast. 

The  intensity  of  forest  damage  in  New 
York  and  New  England  extends  from  west 
to  east,  that  is,  from  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains through  the  Green  Moimtains  to  the 
White  Moimtains,  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  prevailing  winds.  Dartmouth's  James 
Homig  reports  a  40  percent  spruce-fir  mor- 
tality on  Moimt  Moosilauke,  his  field  site 
not  far  from  the  Hubbard  Brook  reserva- 
tion. That  figure  compares  favorably  with 
the  55  percent  mortality  of  New  York's 
Whiteface  Mountain  (not  to  be  confused 
with  New  Hampshire's  mountain  of  simUar 
name). 

However,  recent  data  from  satellite-based 
sensing  devices  measuring  visible  and  infra- 
red light  reflectance  lead  Dr.  Barrett  Rock, 
of  UNH's  Earth.  Oceans  and  Space  group,  to 
conclude  that  there  is  greater  forest  damage 
on  Mount  MoosUauke  than  previously  de- 
tected. The  damage,  he  believes,  is  caused 
by  Increased  moisture  stress  and  decreased 
numbers  of  needles. 

Other  New  Hampshire  trees  are  suffering 
from  rising  mortality,  notably  balsam  fir. 
Balsam  fir  periodically  dies  in  great  wind- 
rows called  "fir  waves."  a  natural  phenome- 
non and  clearly  an  effect  of  wind  buffeting. 
Dr.  C.  Anthony  Federer.  soil  scientist  at  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station. 
declares,  "Red  spruce  is  the  only  species  for 
which  there  is  evidence  of  a  decline  that 
might  be  related  to  air  pollution." 


A  QUESTIOH  or  StTRVIVAL? 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Thomas  Harring- 
ton, a  tree  pathologist  at  UNH,  points  to  the 
dramatic  mortality  in  older,  taller  trees  at 
high-elevation  sites  and  identifies  the  causes 
as  constant  wind  exposure  and  other  weath- 
er factors.  Because  the  red  spruce  thrives  in 
acid  soil,  around  pH  4.5,  and  has  a  high  re- 
sistance to  ozone  (unlike  white  pine,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  ozone-sensitive),  he  down- 
plays the  puUtlve  effects  of  air  poUution. 
Harrington  discerns  no  real  difference  be- 
tween red  spruce  and  balsam  fir  mortality, 
other  than  degree,  and  feels  that  periods  of 
high  mortality  are  a  natural  part  of  both 
species'  growth  cycles.  Another  researcher 
estimates  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
recent  decline  In  red  spruce's  trunk  area  can 
be  accounted  for  by  climatic  changes  alone. 
Drought  and  winter  damage  produce  injury 
that,  although  periodic,  is  cumulative  and 
irreversible. 

Many  environmental  scientists,  however, 
believe  that  atmospheric  pollution  works  to- 
gether with  severe  climate  to  aggravate  and 
hasten  forest  decline.  Dr.  Kenneth  Kimball. 
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plant  ecologlst  at  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club's  research  facUlty  in  Gorham.  em- 
phasizes that  red  spruce  prefer  a  cool,  damp 
habitat.  He  suggests  that  warm,  stagnant 
air  masses  may  be  the  critical  factor,  sub- 
jecting red  spruce  to  a  constant  background 
stress  of  strong  acids  and  strong  oxidants. 
On  such  a  long-term  basis,  red  spruce  may 
lose  their  tolerance  to  acidity  and  ozone. 

Toward  this  end.  Dr.  Robert  Eckert,  forest 
geneticist  at  UNH,  is  carrying  out  various 
studies  on  red  spruce,  some  of  them  on  the 
trees'  relations  to  ozone.  One  of  the  suspect- 
ed effects  of  the  ozone  burden  is  the  abbre- 
viation of  winter  hardening,  with  the  result 
the  trees  are  unable  to  withstand  the  low 
temperatures  and  frigid  winds  normally  en- 
countered at  these  elevations.  Toward  this 
end,  red  spruce  seedlings  from  New  Hamp- 
shire are  currently  being  tested  for  their  re- 
sponses to  varying  levels  of  ozone  by  Eck- 
ert's  collaborators  at  the  Boyce  Thompson 
Institute  for  Plant  Research  at  ComeU  Uni- 
versity in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  as  part  of  the 
NAPAP  program. 

"NAPAP  U  the  first  attempt  to  do  Big  Bi- 
ology," explains  Dr.  Walter  Shortle,  plant 
pathologist  at  the  Northeastern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station,  'but  there  are  no  Big  An- 
swers yet." 

There  are.  however,  plenty  of  outstanding 
questions.  Is  the  current  regeneration  of  red 
spruce  at  high  elevatir<ns  adequate?  Will  the 
decline  now  restricteo  jo  the  high-elevation 
stands  eventually  appear  in  red  spruce 
growing  in  the  commercially  important,  low- 
elevation  forests?  Is  the  incident  over?  Or  is 
the  red  spruce  as  a  high-elevation  species 
passing  from  the  picture?  What  factor  or 
factors  are  responsible  for  the  decline? 

"The  question. "  Kimball  emphasizes,  "is 
not  what  quality  coal  we  bum,  but  rather  if 
we  should  continue  to  bum  fossil  fuels  at 
all. "  Although  the  levels  of  sulfur  pollut- 
ants have  been  markedly  reduced  by  flue 
gas  desulfurlzers  or  "scrubbers."  nitrogen 
oxides  and  their  byproducts  (ozone,  for  ex- 
ample, which  originates  from  automobile 
emissions)  continue  to  buUd  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Their  removal  will  be  expensive. 
It  seems  likely  that  maybe  sooner  than 
later,  we  must  take  some  unpalatable  meas- 
ures— such  as  reduced  auto  use  or  the  use  of 
gasoline  substitutes— to  stave  off  other, 
worse  consequences,  if  we  want  our  wilder- 
ness to  survive  in  its  present  state. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  DR.  JOHN 
BARCLAY 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OPTTXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  July  28.  1989 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  profound 
sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  mourn  the  passing 
of  a  good  man  and  great  friend,  Dr.  John  Bar- 
day,  the  retired  pastor  of  Central  Christian 
Church  In  Austin,  TX.  wtw  died  earlier  this 
month  at  the  age  of  96. 

Dr.  Barclay  was  much  more  tfian  a  praactv 
er.  He  was  a  counsekx,  a  friend,  arvj  a  true 
civic  leader.  Not  only  was  he  the  pastor  and 
ctose  friend  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  he 
was  also  his  close  confidant  Dr.  Barclay  deliv- 
ered a  prayer  at  President  Johnson's  inaugti- 
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ration  and  gave  the  invocation  at  the  Presi- 
dent's ir«ugural  luncheon  He  had  audiences 
with  the  Pope  in  RorT>e,  spoke  with  royalty  in 
England,  and  rnet  dignrtanes  throughout  the 
world  as  he  visited  36  nations 

In  the  Founders  Lions  Club  of  Austin,  John 
Barclay  was  a  devoted  rT)emt)er  and  a  great 
source  of  inspiration  and  strength  for  its  mem- 
bers Nearly  every  meeting  for  50  years  was 
opened  with  an  invocation  from  Dr  Barclay 

His  Civic  leadership  and  numerous  contnbu- 
tions  to  the  city  of  Austin  won  him  recognition 
by  the  board  of  realtors  in  1972  as  the  city  s 
"Most  Worthy  Citizen,"  and  then-Mayor  Roy 
Butler  declared  a  day  m  Dr   Barclay's  honor 

Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my  pnvilege  and  good 
fortune  to  know  John  Barclay  personally  as  a 
friend  and  a  neighbor  Dr  Barclay  not  only 
taught  from  the  "Good  Book,"  he  lived  from 
the  'Good  Book."  His  energy  and  commit- 
ment inspired  everyone  who  knew  him,  and 
he  will  be  sorely  missed.  But  he  has  left  a 
legacy  of  good  works  and  a  wealth  of  wonder- 
ful memones  which  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
the  people  of  Austin 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BATF    ACTION    WOULD    NULLIFY 
A     21  YEAR-OLD.     INTERPRETA 
TION    OF    THE    GUN    CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1968 


WITH  RIGHTS  COME 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  28.  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  m- 
troduang  legislation  designed  to  address  the 
problem  of  drug  demand  in  this  country 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  reduce  Fed- 
eral higfiway  funds  by  2  percent  annually  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1992  to  States  which  fail 
to  suspend  drivers'  licenses  for  a  period  of 
not  less  tfian  6  months  to  persons  convicted 
of  drug  offenses.  When  the  drug  offender  is 
less  than  the  age  permitted  for  a  license,  the 
offerxjer  would  be  required  to  wait  an  addi- 
tional 6  rrxjnths  beyond  the  legal  age  for  ob- 
taining a  Ircense. 

Currently  several  States  have  enacted  legis- 
lation identical  to  what  I  am  introducing  today 
and  ihe  results  have  proven  this  law  to  be 
successful  in  dtscouragir>g  drug  use  We 
shoukj  encourage  passage  and  implementa- 
tion of  these  laws  nationwide  as  they  will  have 
a  significant  imapct. 

I  have  attempted  to  draft  ihe  M\  m  a 
manner  to  gain  bipartisan  support.  Obtaining  a 
driver's  license  is  the  rite  of  passage  to  adult- 
fxxxl  for  young  people  in  our  country.  But  wtth 
nghts  come  responsibilities,  such  as  obeying 
our  laws  and  staying  drug  free.  This  legislation 
would  help  keep  tfxxjsarxte  of  young  Amen- 
cans  off  drugs. 

I  woukj  like  to  ask  that  all  my  colleagues 
join  with  me  in  cospoosoring  this  important 
drug  deterrent  legislation. 


HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  28.  1989 

Mr  MOLLOHAN  Mr  Speaker,  law-abiding 
owners  of  firearms  across  Amenca  are  watch- 
ing with  great  interest  as  their  leaders  debate 
and  consider  issues  directly  affecting  their 
long-held  rights  to  bear  arms.  One  issue  of 
particular  interest  is  the  threat  posed  to  the 
Firearms  Owners'  Protection  Act  by  recent 
action  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  [BATF]  To  put  it  bluntly,  BATF 
action  would  nullify  a  21 -year-old  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  I'll  be 
happy  to  elaborate 

The  repxjrt  and  recommendation  of  the  ATF 
Working  Group  on  the  Importability  of  Certain 
Semiautomatic  Rifles  seeks  to  justify  BATF's 
decision  to  suspend  permanently  the  importa- 
tion of  nfles  the  agency  has  deemed  to  be 
sporting  since  passage  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  Not  only  has  the  agency  suddenly 
discovered  that  its  view  for  the  last  21  years 
was  a  big  mistake,  but  it  also  seeks  to  nulli- 
ty_,ndeed,  fails  even  to  mention— the  Fire- 
arms Owners'  Protection  Act  of  1986. 

As  amended  by  the  Firearms  Owners'  Pro- 
tection Act,  Section  925(d)(3)  states  that: 

The  Secretary  shall  authorize  a  firearm 

•  •  •  to  be  imported  if  the  firearm  •  •  *  is 
generally  recognized  as  particularly  suitable 
or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes  ". 
The  Act  deleted  the  underlined  words,  'the 
Secretary  may  authorize  a  firearm  •  •  *  to 
be  imported  •  •  *   if   the  person  importing 

•  •  •  the  firearm  •  *  *  establishes  to  the  sat 
is/action  of  the  Secretary  its  sporting  use- 
clearly  removing  any  discretion  by  the  Sec- 
retary 

The  above  amendment  to  the  import  provi- 
sion was  explained  in  the  Senate  reports  as 
follows: 

Under  that  Section  (925(d)],  the  Secretary 
may  authome  importation  of  specified  fire- 
arms or  ammunition.  *  *  *  The  Committee 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary  to  au- 
thome the  importation  of  firearms  in  the 
listed  categories.  *  •  •  It  is  anticipated  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  this  will  not 
result  in  any  change  in  current  practices. 
Federal  Firearms  Owners'  Protection  Act: 
Report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
98th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  27  (1984)  (emphasis 
added). 

In  the  above  language.  Congress  clearly  ap- 
proved of  the  importation  of  all  or  virtually  all 
of  the  nfles  which  BATF  now  claims  are  not 
sporting.  In  short,  BATF  is  seeking  to  nullify 
not  only  the  Firearms  Owner's  Protectkjn  Act, 
but  also  Congress'  specific  approval  of  the 
firearms  being  imported  as  of  1984. 

Similarly,  tfie  House  Judrciary  Committee 
explained  ttie  import  proviskjn  of  the  Firearms 
Owners  Protection  Act  as  follows: 

LIBERALIZING  THE  IMPORTATION  Of  FIREARMS 

Opens  up  the  importation  of  firearms  by 
mandating  the  Secretary  to  authorize  im- 
portation of  a  firearm  if  there  Is  a  sciortlng 
purpose  and  eliminating  the  requirement 
that  the  importer  has  the  burden  of  satisfy- 
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ing  the  Secretary  of  the  sporting  pur- 
pose. .  -House  Rept.  99-495.  Judiciary 
Committee,  99th  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  at  14.  43 
(1986). 

Removing  discretion  over  import  permits 
was  done  purposely  and  with  intent  to  man- 
date clear  duties.  As  noted  in  the  Findings  to 
the  Protection  Act: 

The  rights  of  citizens  *  •  *  require  addi- 
tional legislation  to  correct  existing  fire- 
arms statutes  and  enforcement  policies;  and 
additional  legislation  Is  required  to  reaffirm 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  •  *  *  that  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  place  any 
undue  or  unnecessary  Federal  restrictions 
or  burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens  with  re- 
spect to  the  acquisition  •  •  *  of  firearms. 
•  •  •  -^p.L  99-308.  100  Stat.  449.  Section  1. 
Besides  ignonng  FOPA,  BATF  now  discov- 
ers that  Its  treatment  of  nfles  since  1968  was 
all  a  big  mistake.  Its  review  consigns  impor- 
tant portions  of  the  1968  Act's  legislative  his- 
tory to  the  Orwellian  memory  hole.  The  gener- 
al critena  for  shotguns  and  rifles  was  stated 
by  Treasury  Commissioner  Sheldon  Cohen  as 
follows  "Essentially  the  long  guns  would  be 
distnbutable  with  a  minimum  of  restrictions." 
Federal  Firearms  Act:  Hearings  Before  the 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  at  86  (1967). 

As  Congress  insisted,  after  the  Act  passed, 
Treasury  established  the  Firearms  Advisory 
Panel  The  1968  Panel  minutes  reflect: 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  firearms  de- 
signed and  intended  for  hunting  tuid  all 
types  of  organized  competitive  target  shoot- 
ing would  fall  within  the  sporting  purposes 
category. 

The  panel  approved  the  importation  of 
semiautomatic  rifles  with  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  automatic  military  nfles  because 
"these  rifles  do  have  a  particular  use  in  target 
shooting  and  hunting  "  The  rifles  were  the 
BM59  Beretta,  the  SIG-AMT,  and  the  Cetme 
7.62mm  NATO  rifles,  which  feature  pistol  grips 
and  20  round  box  magazines. 

After  following  the  above  criteria  for  21 
years,  1989  BATF  report  now  believes  that 
the  opinion  of  the  1968  panel  was  superficial. 
Yet  the  interpretation  adopted  just  after  pas- 
sage of  the  1968  act  and  consistently  applied 
thereafter  has  far  more  weight  than  the 
hidden  intent  suddenly  discovered  in  1989. 
See  Rice  v  Rehner,  463  U.S.  713.  730  n.13 
(1983).  That  early  position  *  *  *  is  surely 
more  indicative  of  congressional  intent  in 
1953  than  a  1971  opinion  to  the  contrary. 
"Once  an  agency's  statutory  constructk)n  has 
been  fully  brought  to  the  attentkjn  of  the 
publk:  and  the  Congress,  and  the  latter  has 
not  sought  to  alter  that  interpretatkjn  although 
It  has  amended  the  statute  in  ottier  respects, 
then  presumably  the  legislative  intent  has 
been  correctly  discerned  "  Unitod  States  v 
Rutherford.  442  U.S.  544,  544  n.  10  (1979). 

Finally,  the  1989  report  mistakenly  claims 
that  the  agerKy  never  adopted  any  formal  cri- 
tena for  rifles.  Yet  from  1968  through  1986, 
Treasury  regulations  provided  for  the  following 
criteria: 

The  Director  may  compile  an  Importation 
List  of  firearms  and  ammunition  which  he 
determines  to  be  generally  recognized  as 
particularly  suitable  for  or  readily  adapta- 
ble to  sporting  purposes.  *  •  •  No  firearm 
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shall   be   placed   on   the   Importation   List 
unless  it  is  found  that: 

(1)  the  caliber  or  gauge  of  the  firearm  is 
suitable  for  use  in  a  recognized  shooting 
sport, 

(2)  the  type  of  firearm  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  particularly  suitable  for  or  readily 
adaptable  to  such  use,  and 

(3)  the  use  of  the  firearm  In  a  recognized 
shooting  sport  will  not  endanger  the  person 
using  It  due  to  deterioration  through  such 
use  or  because  of  inferior  workmanship,  ma- 
terials or  design. 

The  above  was  published  as  27  C.F.R.  sec- 
tion 178.112(c)  in  1968  until  October  29, 
1986,  when  it  was  delected.  51  F.R.  39622. 
The  now-banned  rifles  meet  this  criteria.  They 
all  shoot  cartridges  of  a  caliber  that  is  "suita- 
ble for  use  in  a  recognized  shooting  sport." 
ATF  itself  found  that  these  rifles  are  suitable 
and  adaptable  to  such  use.  Finally,  the  above 
criteria  recognized  that  sporting  use  requires  a 
safe,  quality  product.  The  rifles  in  question 
have  all  of  these  features  described  in  the 
only  criteria  ATF  has  published  to  date  as  reg- 
ulations. 

In  sum,  BATF  is  seeking  to  nullify  not  only 
the  Firearms  Owners'  Protection  Act  of  1986, 
but  also  the  intent  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  before  being  amended.  The  rifles  in 
question  are  generally  recognized  as  particu- 
larty  suitable  for  and  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  and  have  been  so  recog- 
nized by  the  agency  for  the  last  21  years. 


TERRY  ASHE-AN  AMERICAN 
HERO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ence  in  the  quality  of  life  of  the  residents  he 
serves. 

While  serving  the  Wilson  County  Sheriff's 
Department,  and  later  as  a  member  of  the 
Lebanon  Police  Department,  Terry  Ashe  grad- 
uated in  1977  from  the  Tennessee  Law  En- 
forcement Academy's  criminal  investigator  di- 
vision and  from  Middle  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity with  a  degree  in  criminal  justice  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  fact  that  Terry  took  the  initiative  to 
better  himself  through  obtaining  a  higher  edu- 
cation, while  at  the  same  Mmo  holding  a  full- 
time  job,  reveals  much  about  his  character. 

While  attending  MTSU  Terry  married  his 
wife  Barbara. 

Terry  Ashe  continued  to  advance  in  his 
career,  becoming  chief  detective  of  the  Leba- 
non Police  Department  in  1980  and  being 
elected  Wilson  County  Sheriff  in  1982. 

Shortly  after  his  election,  Sheriff  Terry  Ashe 
began  to  compile  a  record  so  impressive,  I 
dare  call  it  incredible. 

In  his  very  first  year  in  office  Terry  Ashe  es- 
tablished a  highly  successful  neighborhood 
watch  program  in  Wilson  County,  organized  a 
criminal  investigation  division  for  the  sheriff's 
department,  instituted  a  reserve  deputies 
progam,  placed  th  first  sheriff's  department 
substation  in  Wilson  (bounty,  gained  State  cer- 
tification for  the  county  jail  and  for  the  first 
time  ever  managed  to  balance  the  sheriff's 
department  budget. 

During  his  second  year  in  office  Sheriff 
Ashe  was  the  first  Tennessee  sheriff  appoint- 
ed to  the  Tennessee  Juvenile  Justice  Com- 
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Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Nke  to  join 
Sheriff  Ashe's  peers  in  offering  my  personal 
respect  and  admiration  for  this  outstanding 
professional  and  individual. 

Terry  Ashe  exemplifies  professionaiism, 
dedication  to  duty,  heroism  and  courage  that 
truly  make  him  one  of  the  most  outstandirtg 
law  enforcement  professkjnals  in  his  State 
and  In  this  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  highest  compliment  I  can  pay 
Sheriff  Ashe,  is  to  say  that  if  my  own  life  were 
ever  in  danger,  I  wouW  hope  Sheriff  Terry 
Ashe  woukj  be  nearby. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in  sa- 
luting and  recognizing  this  great  Anierican. 


PRESERVING  THE  INTEGRITY 
OF  MSA  STANDARDS 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  July  28,  1989 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  police  officer,  a 
heroic  veteran  and  a  friend. 

In  a  few  days  colleagues  and  acquaintances 
of  Sheriff  Terry  Ashe  of  Wilson  County,  IN, 
will  gather  to  honor  this  outstanding  indivkJual 
Today  I'd  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Sheriff  Ashe 
here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Terry  Ashe  sen/ed  gallantly  in  the  U.S.  Army 
from  1966  to  1969  as  a  member  of  the  101st 
Airtjome  Division,  including  service  in  Vietnam 
in  1967  and  1968. 

A  tme  American  hero,  Terry  Ashe  earned  a 
Purple  Heart,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Army  Com- 
mendatkjn  Medal,  the  Air  Medal.  Vietnam 
Cross  for  Gallantry,  Vietnam  Service  Medal, 
the  Combat  Infantry  Badge  and  numerous 
other  medals,  awards,  and  dtatiorw. 

In  May  1968  Terry  Ashe  was  nanf>ed  "Sol- 
dier of  the  Month"  for  the  101st  Airbome  Divi- 
sion. 

A  month  later,  in  June  1968,  Terry  and  his 
squadron  were  escorting  a  truck  convoy  when 
tney  were  ambushed  in  Phubai  City.  Terry  was 
the  only  soldier  in  this  squadron  to  survive  the 
ambush. 

In  1974.  Teny  Ashe  joined  the  Wilson 
County  Sheriffs  Department  as  a  criminal  in- 
vestigator. Eight  years  later  he  would  head  the 
same  department  and  later  be  responsible  for 
Pjoneering  law  enforcement  proyams  in  his 
home  county  that  have  truly  nnade  a  differ- 


mission. 

In  1984  he  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Tennessee  Sheriff's  Associatkjn. 

In  1985  he  was  appointed  to  the  Tennessee 
Schools  and  Jails  Appeals  Board,  and  elected 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Sheriff's  Associa- 
tion. 

In  1986  Sheriff  Ashe  was  reelected  and 
named  tfie  outstanding  sheriff  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

In  1987  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ned 
McWherter  to  the  Tennessee  Peace  Officer's 
Standard  and  Training  Commission  and  was 
elected  commission  chairman. 

In  1988  Governor  McWherter  asked  Terry 
to  assist  in  restudying  training  of  peace  offi- 
cers in  Tennessee. 

Also  in  1988  Sheriff  Ashe  helped  form  a 
drug  task  force  for  the  five-county  15th  judicial 
circuit 

Terry  Ashe  has  continued  to  exhibit  bravery 
and  heroism  in  his  role  as  a  police  offrcer  in 
much  the  same  way  he  did  in  Vietnam. 

Examples  of  this  man's  courage  include  tfie 
time  he  was  involved  in  a  shootout  with  armed 
robbery  suspects  whom  he  apprehended  by 
shooting  out  the  tires  of  their  getaway  vehk:le. 
the  time  he  managed  to  talk  another  man  who 
was  armed  into  freeing  his  hostage  and  times 
when  he  has  saved  the  lives  of  several  people 
in  the  line  of  duty  •  *  •  always  taking  the 
most  dangerous  position  *  *  *  never  asking 
anyofw  to  put  themselves  in  more  danger 
than  himself. 

A  community  and  civic  leader,  Terry  Ashe 
has  also  achieved  »»hat  may  be  the  highest 
commendation  a  sheriff  can  receive— tfie  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  peers  throughout 
the  Volunteer  State. 


UM  I 


HON.  TOM  SAWYER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  28,  1989 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  wnth  some 
apprehensk}n  that  I  must  express  my  concern 
about  the  inclusion  of  section  528  in  ttie  bill 
making  fiscal  year  1990  appropriatkjns  for  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment, whkih  is  being  considered  by  the 
House  today.  Section  528  requires  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  include  Easton,  PA,  in  the  title  of  the  Allen- 
town-Bethlehem  Metropolitan  Statisticai  Area, 
of  whk:h  It  is  a  part. 

The  designation  of  MSA's  and  their  titles  is 
determined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  accordance  with  specific  statistical 
criteria  whk:h  define  areas  with  certain  urt>an 
characteristrcs.  These  criteria  are  reviewed 
every  10  years,  prior  to  each  decennial 
census,  to  determine  v^tiether  the  criteria 
should  be  modified. 

The  MSA  criteria  include  a  requirement  ttiat 
up  to  three  central  cities  in  an  MSA  may  be 
named  in  the  title  of  that  MSA,  provided  that 
the  second  or  third  city  have  at  least  one-third 
the  populatkjn  of  the  largest  central  city  in  the 
MSA.  Prior  to  the  1980  census,  Easton  met 
this  requirement.  However,  folknting  the  1980 
census,    Easton's    population    had    dropped 
below  the  one-third  threshold  in  con^)arison 
to  Allentown,  the  largest  central  city  in  tt)e 
MSA,  and  Easton  was  dropped  from  the  title. 
As    chairman    of    the    Subcommittee    on 
Census  and  Population,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over    the    criteria    for    metropNtan    statistical 
areas  and  the  collection  of  Government  statis- 
tics generally,  I  believe  that  the  requirament 
contained  in  section  528  represents  the  wrong 
approach  to  solving  the  problem  faced  by  the 
city  of  Easton,  particularly  in  light  of  the  sub- 
committee's   recent    efforts    to    ertcourage 
changes    in    the    MSA    titling    requirements 
through  ttie  administrative  process. 

On  June  27,  the  subcommittee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  1211.  a  bin  to  indude  Easton  in 
the  titte  of  the  Alientown-Bethlehem  MSA.  The 
hearing  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  focus  more 
broadly  on  whether  the  0MB  criteria  for  indu- 
sion  in  ttie  title  of  an  MSA  adequately  antici- 
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pate  situations  where  the  population  of  cities 
wrthin  the  MSA  may  fluctuate  by  a  relatively 
insignificant  degree  from  decade  to  decade, 
causing  the  city  to  move  in  and  out  of  the 
MSA  titte  frequently 

The  subcommittee  received  excellent  testi- 
mony from  city  officials  and  community  lead- 
ers of  Easton  who  favored  more  flexibility  m 
this  OMB  cntenon.  as  well  as  a  forceful  pres- 
entation from  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs,  of  the  OMB,  as  to  the  need 
to  maintain  consistent  statistical  standards  for 
MSAs 

Dunng  the  heanng,  I  encouraged  OMB  to 
study  the  critena  for  MSA  titles  as  part  of  its 
1 0-year  review  of  the  MSA  cnteria.  currently  m 
progress  In  fact,  the  city  of  Easton  and  Ck)n- 
gressman  Don  Ritter,  the  sponsor  of  H  R 
1211.  had  not  been  aware  of  the  public  com- 
ment period,  but  immediately  expressed  their 
intention  to  prepare  comments  about  the  MSA 
titling  requirement.  OMB  agreed  not  only  to 
consider  these  comments  as  pan  of  its 
review,  but  to  work  with  the  subcommittee  on 
ways  to  resolve  the  problem  faced  by  cities 
such  as  Easton 

I  want  to  stress  that  any  problems  with  the 
MSA  cntena  affect  not  only  Easton,  but  any 
cities  which  expenence  relatively  minor  fluctu- 
ations in  their  population,  causing  them  to 
remain  at  the  margin  of  the  one-third  rule  con- 
tained in  cun-ent  titling  requirements  The  sta- 
tistical standards  for  MSA  designations  and 
titles  may  not,  in  fact,  adequately  reflect  cur- 
rent geographic  realities  of  urban  areas,  as 
they  were  designed  to  do  The  subcommittee 
heard  convincing  testimony  from  Easton  offi- 
cials atx3ut  the  histoncal.  cultural,  economic, 
and  social  ties  that  bind  Allentown.  Bethle- 
hem, and  Easton  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  region 
of  Pennsytvania.  Perhaps  the  MSA  title  of  "Al- 
lentown-Bethlehem-Easton"  more  accurately 
reflects  the  integrated  nature  of  the  area  than 
the  title  of  "Allentown-Bethlehem  " 

However,  the  cntical  point  to  consider  is 
that  the  purpose  of  the  MSA  standards  is  to 
provide  a  level  of  consistency  which  enables 
compansons  to  be  made  between  areas  with 
specified  characteristics.  Legislative  attempts 
to  circumvent  these  standards  case  by  case 
will,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  leopardize  the 
integrity  of  ttie  statistical  cntena.  but  will  foil 
our  efforts  to  devise  a  universally  applicable 
solution  to  any  problems  in  tfie  standards. 

Dunng  and  followtng  our  recent  sutx;ommit- 
tee  hearing,  I  pledged  my  continued  assist- 
ance to  tfie  city  of  Easton  in  its  efforts  to  re- 
store its  name  to  the  title  of  the  Allentown- 
Bethlehem  MSA.  In  doing  so,  I  had  hoped  to 
create  a  statistical  rule  which  takes  into  ac- 
count exceptional  situatksns,  like  Easton. 
across  the  country  Instead,  section  528  of 
the  appropriations  bill  regrettably  creates  an 
exception  to  the  existing  rule.  When  one  ex- 
ception IS  made,  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line 
when  additional  exceptions  are  requested 
And  as  we  all  know,  too  owny  exceptions  to  a 
nAe  render  tfiat  rule  unnecessary  and  unwork- 
able. I  hope  this  does  not  happen  to  the  im- 
portant criteria  for  establishment  of  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DAVIS-BACON  DEBATE 
CORRECTION 

HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  28.  1989 
Mr  MURPHY  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
rectify  a  mistake  made  in  yesterday's  Record 
of  the  debate  on  the  Davis- Bacon  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  authonzation 
bill_H  R  2461  Through  an  Inadvertent  error, 
that  appears  on  page  H4413  as  my  closing  re- 
marks are  in  fact  my  opening  remarks  of  the 
debate  which  begins  on  page  H4407  of  yes- 
terday's. Record  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
todays  Record  a  copy  of  my  actual  closing 
statement  which  was  delivered  or  ihe  House 
floor  during  debate  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authonzation  bill  on  Thursday.  July  27, 
1989.  and  should  have  appeared  as  my  final 
remarks  of  the  debate 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  AN  EAGLE 
SCOUT 


HON.  J.J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  28.  1989 
Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
respected  Federal  judges  In  Texas  recently 
spoke  to  the  Boy  Scout  court  of  honor  in  San 
Augustine.  TX.  when  1 1  young  men  were 
made  Eagle  Scouts,  an  honor  which  I  was 
privileged  to  receive  myself  as  a  young  scout 
Judge  Joe  J  Fisher,  a  highly  regarded  judge, 
pointed  out  that  it  is  the  nature  of  young  men 
to  march  forward  into  the  world  but  that  at 
some  point,  having  reached  the  fullness  of  his 
years,  mature  men  will  start  to  look  over  their 
shoulder  at  the  path  they  have  traveled  and 
what  they  have  achieved  with  their  lives.  The 
story  illustrates  the  lesson  that  "the  twain  truly 
does  meet "  and  that  the  experiences  of  our 
life  bnng  us  full  circle  in  the  end. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  excerpts  of  Judge 
Fisher's  remarks  to  the  San  Augustine  Eagle 
Scouts  in  the  Record  following  my  com- 
ments I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  them  as 
illuminating  as  I  have 

Speech  or  Joe  J   Fisher  to  the  San  Augus- 
tine Boy  Scout  Court  or  Honor.  First 
United  Methodist  Church,  June  24.  1989 
I  once  heard  a  speech  by  Chief  Justice  J 
E   Hlckjnan  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  I 
considered  excellent,  and  which  I  would  like 
to  draw  on  as  advice  to  each  of  you,  with 
the  hope  that  you  will  receive  the  words  as 
a  personal  message,  coming  to  you  out  of 
otiservatlons    and    experience    covering    a 
period  of  almost  80  years. 

It  Is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  youth 
looks  to  the  future,  and  that  age  inevlUbly 
looks  to  the  past.  As  the  young  man  Jour- 
neys out  into  the  vast  unknown,  one  of 
these  days  he  is  going  to  meet  the  old  man 
returning  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  The 
picture  is  not  fantastic.  It  Is  real;  the  meet- 
ing Is  inevitable.  The  young  man  may  be 
ashamed  of  the  old  man  and  would  like 
nothing  more  than  to  avoid  the  meeting, 
but  he  cannot  do  so.  The  two  must  meet, 
and  In  all  life  there  will  be  no  two  persons 


who  will  meet  with  more  Interest  than  will 
this  young  man  and  the  old  man. 

To  you  that  day  seems  to  be  far  off,  but  it 
will  arrive  much  sooner  than  you  think. 

I  ask  you  this  serious  question:  What  kind 
of  man  do  you  want  to  meet  out  yonder 
when  you  meet  yourself  coming  back?  I 
could  well  close  my  remarks  here  and  leave 
you  to  supply  the  answer,  but  I  feel  it  ap- 
propriate to  make  a  few  suggestions.  The 
old  man  cannot  determine  the  kind  of 
young  man  whom  he  will  meet,  but  you.  the 
young  man,  can  determine  with  certainty 
the  kind  of  man  you  will  meet.  The  matter 
is  entirely  In  your  hands. 

Each  of  you  this  evening  is  called  upon  to 
paint  in  your  Imagination  a  portrait  of  the 
man  you  are  to  meet.  There  are  certain  fea 
lures  which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  desire 
to  have  portrayed  in  that  picture. 

You  will  want  to  meet  a  man  of  culture. 
One  who  has  blended  Into  his  life  knowl- 
edge of  world  affairs,  of  literature,  of  histo- 
ry, of  economics  and  other  social  graces  and 
feeling  of  strong  spirituality. 

Necessarily,  you  will  want  to  meet  a  man 
of  solid  character.  Character  can  be  devel- 
oped only  by  constant  vigilance.  A  tempo- 
rary letting  down  of  one's  high  standards 
may  permanently  weaken  ones  character. 
Character  includes,  of  course,  culture, 
breadth  of  view,  sympathy,  clean  living, 
vital  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  as 
well  as  strict  integrity  and  a  serenity  which 
is  the  product  of  a  sustaining  faith.  Charac- 
ter cannot  be  built  In  a  year  or  a  decade;  it 
is  the  product  of  a  lifetime  of  high  thinking 
and  purposeful  living. 

Returning  to  the  picture  of  the  young 
Eagle  Scout,  looking  out  into  the  vast  un- 
known. To  complete  the  picture  we  must 
bring  into  it  other  characters.  Looking  over 
the  shoulders  of  that  young  man  there 
should  be  painted  the  faces  of  anxious  but 
proud  parents  who  have  sacrificed  for  him. 
and  dreamed  of  the  day  when  he  would 
become  an  Eagle  Scout. 

If  these  words  seem  solemn  to  you  on  this 
glad  occasion,  may  I  remind  you  that  it  is  a 
solemn  thing  to  live,  but  it  is  also  a  joyous 
thing  to  live  if  one  lives  a  purposeful,  clean 
life,  free  of  dissipation  and  corruption,  yet 
possessed  of  high  moral  purpose,  so  what- 
ever may  be  your  future.  It  is  our  hope  that 
your  meeting  with  yourself  out  yonder  as  an 
old  man  may  be  a  joyous  one,  and  that  you 
may  be  proud  of  the  old  man,  as  he  will 
surely  be  proud  of  you. 

In  conclusion.  I  have  a  story  about  the 
King  and  his  three  sons.  The  King  waa 
growing  old  and  he  realized  that  he  must 
soon  turn  his  kingdom  over  to  one  of  his 
three  sons.  Of  course,  he  wanted  his  smart- 
est son  to  t)e  his  successor.  He  decided  on  a 
test  which  was  to  send  his  sons  up  the 
mountain  and  they  were  to  bring  him  some 
object  which  would  indicate  to  him  how  well 
they  understood  the  world,  the  evolution  of 
change,  and  in  general,  would  l>espeak  their 
capabilities. 

In  due  time,  the  first  son  returned  with  a 
flower  which  he  had  gathered  on  the  moun- 
tainside. The  King  was  not  unhappy  be 
cause  the  flower  denoted  that  his  son  was 
kind  and  good  and  possessed  a  sensitive  and 
artistic  nature.  Then,  the  second  son  re- 
turned with  a  beautiful  rock.  The  King 
knew  that  the  second  son  was  more  ambi- 
tious than  the  first  because  the  rock  came 
from  above  the  timber  line  and  he  had, 
therefore,  climbed  higher.  It  also  denotes 
firmness  of  character  and  for  all  reason,  the 
King  was  convinced  that  his  second  son 
would   make   the   Ijetter   ruler.   Now   three 
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days  had  passed  since  the  third  son  went  up 
the  mountain  and  no  word  from  him  had 
been  heard.  The  King  became  worried  about 
his  safety  and  sent  a  searching  party  to  look 
for  him.  They  went  to  the  mountain,  but 
did  not  find  the  son.  The  King  rebuked  him- 
self for  causing  his  son's  disappearance,  and 
then  one  member  of  the  searching  party  no- 
ticed the  form  of  a  man  lying  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  They  rushed  to  the  third  son 
and  asked  what  had  happened.  The  son  re- 
plied that  when  he  got  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  he  was  so  overcome  with  excite- 
ment with  what  he  could  see  that  he  lost  his 
balance,  fell  and  broke  his  leg.  He  said. 
Father.  I  felt  that  I  could  see  the  whole 
world  and  It  was  beautiful."  The  King  said. 
Son.  you  are  truly  the  wisest  of  my  sons 
and  you  shall  succeed  to  my  throne." 

■yes.  If  you  can  see  the  world  with  all  Its 
good  and  bad.  and  all  of  Its  changes  and  not 
become  embittered,  but  rather,  with  enthu- 
siasm, accept  your  responsibility  to  do  your 
best,  you  will  be  doing  no  less  than  is  ex- 
pected of  anyone,  and  no  more  than  the 
greatest  among  us  have  done.  In  doing  so, 
you  will  have  made  a  commitment  to  an  or- 
derly way  of  life,  and  you  will  be  taking  a 
big  step  for  success  In  this  world.— Good 
luck,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  each  of  you. 
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RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING  THE 
CONCERN  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
ON  EXXON'S  CLEANUP  EF- 
FORTS IN  ALASKA 


BETTER  TRADE  AND  TECHNOLO 
GY  AGREEMENTS  NEEDED 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  28.  1989 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agree- 
ment with  Japan  to  develop  a  new  Japanese 
fighter  using  American  technology— the  FSX— 
IS  going  to  go  ahead  despite  the  serious  res- 
en/ations  of  myself  and  many,  many  ottiers  in 
this  Congress. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  once  again 
point  out— and  it  bears  repeating  many  more 
times— that  it  would  just  be  more  simple  and 
more  fair  if  Japan  had  purchased  American- 
built  fighters  off-the-shelf.  After  all.  they're  the 
very  best  in  the  worid  today,  and  it  sure 
wouldve  helped  our  trade  balance  with  that 
nation.  And  we  shouldn't  forget  that  such  a 
direct  purchase  wouW've  meant  that  urgently 
needed  allied  aircraft  wouWve  been  available 
for  the  defense  of  the  Pacific  basin  that  much 
sooner. 

I  think  the  debate  over  the  FSX  showed  us 
all  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch  that  these  kinds  of  agreements  have 
to  be  more  carefully  negotiated  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  also  think  it  showed  that  Japan  and 
our  other  allies  abroad  must  do  more  to  meet 
the  immediate  defense  needs  of  our  alliance. 
In  cases  like  this,  commercial  advantages 
should  more  often  be  put  in  the  back  seat. 

For  the  sake  of  our  denrxxratic  alliance,  I 
strongly  urge  that  w«  all  do  our  best  here  and 
abroad,  to  ensure  far  better  trade  and  technol- 
ogy agreements  in  the  future. 


UM  I 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  28.  1989 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Exxon 
Co.  should  return  to  Valdez.  AK,  next  spring 
and  renew  their  cleanup  efforts  of  the  Alaskan 
lands  and  waters  damaged  by  the  Exxon 
Valdez  otispill. 

A  few  moments  of  negligent  behavior  on 
the  part  of  one  irresponsible  Exxon  tanker 
pilot  has  turned  the  people  of  Alaska's  entire 
worid  upside  down.  It  Is  time  the  Exxon  Co. 
stops  dodging  its  responsibility  and  lives  up  to 
the  debt  the  company  owes  to  the  Alaskan 
people. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Exxon  announced  on  Tuesday  plans  to  cease 
their  cleanup  efforts  on  September  15  be- 
cause of  possible  bad  weather  and  would  only 
commit  to  returning  to  Alaska  to  study  the 
damaged  shoreline  next  spring. 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that,  contrary  to  what  the  Exxon  Co. 
may  believe,  the  entire  State  of  Alaska  does 
not  automatically  shut  down  on  the  date  of 
September  15.  The  town  of  Valdez  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  3,000  people  »rho  live  and  work  in 
VaWez  year  round.  Granted,  it  would  not  be 
safe  or  feasible  for  Exxon  to  continue  some  of 
the  cleanup  measures  currently  being  used, 
during  the  coming  winter  months.  However,  as 
was  suggested  by  the  State  of  Alaska's  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Conservatran, 
Exxon  could,  and  should,  maintain  a  contin- 
gency force  in  Alaska  during  the  winter 
months  to  continue  surveying  the  damaged 
shoreline,  monitor  the  movement  of  the  spill, 
and  provide  emergency  response  if  oil  begins 
to  move  toward  sensitive  areas  that  demand 
immediate  attention. 

Of  course  Exxon's  decision  to  pull  their 
cleanup  force  out  of  Alaska  on  September  15 
is  a  mere  sideline  to  the  corporation's  outra- 
geous refusal  in  a  company  memo  to  commit 
to  renewing  cleanup  efforts  in  the  spring.  In 
the  shoreline  restoratk>n  plan  Exxon  submitted 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Coast  Guard 
April  15,  Exxon  promised  to  have  the  oilspill 
cleaned  up  by  September  15. 

However,  the  Coast  Guard  estimates  that 
Exxon  has  treated  only  one-third  of  the  dam- 
aged shoreline  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  is 
running  40  percent  behind  the  schedule  out- 
lined in  ttwir  own  restoration  plan.  It  is  clear 
that  Exxon  will  not  complete  cleanup  of  the 
otispill  by  its  targeted  date  of  September  15. 
From  the  very  day  Exxon  submitted  its 
shoreline  restoration  plan,  the  plan  has  been 
continually  criticized  by  tfie  State  of  Alaska 
and  tt»  Coast  Guard  as  being  unrealistic  and 
inadequate.  Time  has  confirmed  their  criti- 
cisms. 

Now  Exxon  believes  that  by  merely  fulfilling 
the  inadequate  obligations  outlined  in  its 
shoreline  restoration  plan,  the  company,  as 
can  declare  victory  and  go  home.   But  of 
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course,  how  can  Exxon  lose  in  a  game  wtiere 
it  has  its  own  rules? 

Obviously,  the  Exxon  Co.  cannot  be  trusted 
to  conduct  the  cleanup  of  this  otispill  in  the  re- 
sponsible manner  that  a  disaster  of  this  mag- 
nitude dictates.  Exxon  has  exhibited  a  total 
lack  of  regard  for  ttie  authority  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  In  a  recent 
company  memo,  it  was  stated  that  Exxon's 
"discussions  with  Federal  or  State  agencies  is 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  informed, 
and  is  not  requesting  approval."  The  Exxon 
menfK)  went  on  to  say  that  in  discussions  with 
these  agencies,  "We  (the  Exxon  Company) 
are  willing  to  discuss  ttie  factors.  We  are  not 
willing  to  discuss  the  decisions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  are  responsible  for 
the  destnjctkan  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  a 
State's  coastline,  not  to  mention  tt)e  deattis  of 
thousands  of  fish  and  wildlife,  you  had  most 
certainly  better  be  ready  to  discuss  decisions 
with  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  involved. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to  ex- 
press that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  Exxon  Co.  shoukf  return 
to  Alaska  in  the  spring  and  complete  cleanup 
of  the  Alaskan  lands  and  waters  damaged  by 
the  oilspill  to  the  satisfactk>n  and  approval  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Exxon  Co.  is  counting  on  us, 
the  American  people,  to  allow  them  to  walk 
away  from  their  responsibility.  They  are  count- 
ing on  us  to  forget  the  destructkjn  and  irrep- 
arable damage  their  negligence  caused  to  the 
once  pristine  Prince  William  Sound  and  Gulf 
of  Alaska,  so  that  in  Vrm  spring  no  one  will 
hold  them  to  their  promise  to  complete  ttie 
cleanup  of  the  disaster  they  caused. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  forget  Nor  wHI  I  alkiw 
Exxon  to  forget  the  debt  that  they  owe  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  the  American  people.  I 
strongly  urge  oiy  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  by  supporting  this  resolutkan. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Res.  219 
(Submitted  by  Mr.  Panetta) 
Whereas    the    Exxon    Valdez   oilspill    of 
more   than    260,000   barrels   on   March   24. 
1989.  was  the  largest  In  United  States  histo- 
ry; 

Whereas  Alaska  owned  lands  and  federal 
and  public  lands  have  been  Impacted  and 
the  traditional  Alaska  reliance  on  the  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  of  the  coastal  areas 
devastated; 

Whereas  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
and  regional  economy  have  suffered  greatly, 
causing  serious,  long-term  economic  harm 
for  many  Alaskans; 

Whereas  some  of  the  most  scenic  wilder- 
ness, productive  habitats,  and  Important 
sport  fishing  and  recreation  areas  of  Alaska 
have  l>een  despoiled; 

Whereas  the  ollspUl  has  caused  the  death 
of  thousands  of  sea  otters,  migratory  birds, 
and  other  fish  and  wildlife; 

Whereas  the  oilspill  has  spread  more  than 
500  miles  from  the  spill  site,  and  has  dam- 
aged more  than  eight  hundred  miles  of  pre- 
viously pristine  Alaska  coastline: 

Whereas  In  the  Shoreline  Restoration 
Plan  submitted  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  Exxon 
promised  that  the  company  would  clean-up 
all  of  the  oilspill  from  March  34. 1989. 
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Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard 
has  determined  that  Exxon  has  completed 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cleanup  of  the  ollsptU 

Whereas  Exxon  has  announced  the  demo- 
bilization of  cleanup  efforts  on  September 
15.  1989  with  a  commitment  only  to  sur\ey 
the  shorelines  next  spring  and; 

Whereas  Exxon  has  exhibited  a  total  lack 
of  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
by  stating  that  discussions  between  Exxon 
and  federal  and  state  agencies  were  only  for 
Informational  purposes,  not  for  approval 
purposes;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  Exxon  Company.  United  States  of 
America,  should  dedicate  whatever  re 
sources  are  necessary  and  pay  all  expenses 
required  in  order  to  compensate  affected 
parties  expeditiously,  mitigate  impacts,  and 
complete  cleanup  of  Prince  William  Sound 
and  other  Alaska  lands  and  waters  damaged 
by  the  Exxon  Valdez  oilspill;  and. 

(2)  The  scope  and  thoroughness  of  the 
cleanup  should  not  be  defined  by  Exxon 
Company.  United  States  of  America,  but 
should  be  determined  by  the  United  State.s 
Coast  Guard.  In  consultation  with  the  Slate 
of  Alaska,  and  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
and  affected  parties,  to  achieve  maximum 
benefit  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  the 
Alaska  environment. 

1 3)  If  the  cleanup  has  not  been  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  by  September  15.  1989.  Exxon 
Company.  United  States  of  America,  should 
renew  cleanup  again  in  the  spring,  until  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  has  determined 
that  the  cleanup  is  complete. 

(4)  Exxon  Company.  United  States  of 
America,  should  maintain  a  contingency 
force  in  affected  Alaskan  communities,  from 
September  15.  1989.  until  full-scale  cleanup 
efforts  renew  In  the  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  monitoring  the  movement  of  the  oilspiU. 
surveying  and  mapping  affected  areas,  and 
providing  emergency  response  to  the  clean 
up  of  oil  which  has  moved  towards  sensitive 
areas. 


MURPHY       SUBSTITUTE       SAVES 
DAVIS-BACON    ACT    PROM    MA 
RAUDERS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

goes  even  further  by  incorporating  many  other 
comprehensive  reform  measures 

It  provides  protections  against  agencies 
splitting  contracts  to  avoid  application  of  the 
act  by  falling  under  the  new  threshold 

It  compels  the  Department  of  Labor  to  issue 
more  timely  wage  determinations  and  restores 
the  scope  of  prevailing  wage  surveys  to  in- 
clude all  similar  construction  work 

It  provides  alternatives  to  the  much  cnti- 
ci2ed  compliance  system  of  exclusive  relief 
through  the  Department  of  Labor 

It  cuts  in  half  employer  payroll  reporting  re- 
quirements under  the  Copeland  Act,  respond- 
ing to  industry  pleas  for  reduced  paperwork 

It  codified  the  authonty  of  the  Secretary  to 
issue  decisions  concerning  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  act  that  are  final  and  binding 
on  all  executive  branch  agencies 

It  strengthens  current  law  applying  prevail- 
ing wages  on  lease-construction  protects 

It  restricts  the  amount  of  fnnge  benefits  an 
employer  may  include  as  pari  of  the  prevailing 
wage  payment  to  the  aggregate  level  of  fnnge 
benefits  determined  to  be  prevailing. 

This  substitute  represents  needed,  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  which 
promises  to  modernize  and  improve  the  appli- 
cation, administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
act.  while  simplifying  Federal  construction  pro- 
curement and  providing  a  real  small  contract 
exemption 

In  this  Ckjngress  we  have  already  hurt  the 
Nations  workers  by  failing  to  put  into  effect  a 
higher,  fairer  minimum  wage  The  Murphy  sub- 
stitute offers  this  Congress  a  chance  to 
redeem  itself  in  part  by  enacting  legislation 
that  will  continue  to  protect  thousands  of 
workers  employed  on  military  construction 
proiects.  and  save  them  from  a  bold  attempt 
to  eliminate  their  wage  protections  in  the 
name  of  reform 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Stenholm  amendment 
would  not  have  reformed  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  It  would  have  effectually  revoked  it.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  did  not  allow  this  assault  on 
the  workers  of  our  Nation 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  July  28.  1989 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
voted  to  support  the  Murphy  substitute  to  the 
Stenholm  amendment  which  passed  the 
House  yesterday.  The  Stenholm  amendment 
was  an  attempt  to  use  the  need  for  reform  of 
the  Davis-Baccn  Act  to  rob  it  of  its  power  to 
help  our  workers.  The  Murphy  substitute  rep- 
resented true  reform  of  ttte  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
It  represented  reform  which  keeps  in  mind  the 
intent  of  the  original  act,  which  was  to  protect 
our  Nation's  virorlters  and  their  earning  power 
when  working  on  Federal  projects. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  woukj  have  ex- 
empted 70  percent  of  defense  construction 
protects  from  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  by  increas- 
ing the  threshold  to  $250,000  The  Murphy 
substitute  fairty  increases  the  threshokf  to 
$50,000  for  new  corratruction  and  S  15,000  for 
repair  or  rehabilitation.  The  Murphy  substitute 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDWARD  J. 
SHEA 
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for  31  years  with  the  physical  education  de- 
partment During  his  tenure,  he  served  as 
chairman  of  that  department.  Dr  Shea  has 
been  an  active  citizen  in  my  district,  the  22d 
Congressional  District  in  Illinois.  The  Southern 
Illinois  University  Board  of  Trustees  awarded 
Dr.  Shea  the  Lindell  W.  Sturgis  Memonal 
Public  Service  Award  for  sen/ice  to  the  com- 
munity, area.  State,  and  Nation. 

A  gifted  speaker  and  writer.  Dr  Shea  has 
contributed  extensively  to  the  promotion  of 
physical  education  and  sport.  His  writing  and 
research  spans  his  career  from  his  first  article 
in  1943  to  his  most  recent  publication,  "Swim- 
ming for  Seniors "  published  in  1986.  His  early 
contnbutions  centered  primarily  on  assisting 
the  practitioner  while  his  later  writings  were 
based  on  philosophical  inquiry  and  scientific 
concepts. 

Dr  Shea  has  been  an  active  and  valued 
member  of  the  Amencan  Academy  of  Physical 
Education  since  1971  and  served  as  president 
in  1982.  Five  years  later  he  received  the  Clark 
W.  Hethenngton  Award.  Through  his  positions 
in  other  organizations  as  president,  director, 
commissioner,  advisor,  vice-president,  board 
of  directors  member,  and  executive  committee 
chair,  he  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  thou- 
sands of  individuals  throughout  the  country. 
Dr  Shea  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports,  the  Illinois  Association  for  HPER,  the 
Illinois  Governor's  Council  on  Health  and  Fit- 
ness, and  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Aging.  At  the  local  level,  he  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contnbution  to  the  promotion  of  activi- 
ties for  all  children. 

Dr  Shea  continues  to  maintain  his  fitness 
through  swimming  competition.  He  is  the 
world  record  holder  in  five  backstroke  events 
and  continues  to  hold  U.S.  records  in  masters 
swimming  events. 

Dr  Shea,  through  his  continued  activities 
and  his  long  and  distinguished  career,  exem- 
plifies the  qualities  which  I  admire.  My  friend, 
Edward  Shea,  deserves  the  recognition  of  the 
US  Congress  for  his  latest  accomplishment 
of  receiving  the  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  Medal. 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  28.  1989 

Mr  POSHARD  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
congratulate  Dr  Edward  J  Shea  for  receiving 
the  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  Medal  at  the  104th 
anniversary  of  the  National  Convention  and 
Exposition  of  American  Alliance  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 
This  IS  the  highest  honer  awarded  by  this  or- 
ganization. 

With  a  distinguished  career  spanning  over 
four  and  a  half  decades,  Dr  Shea  continues 
to  teach,  wnte  and  serve  mankind  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  namesake  of  this  award  Dr  Shea 
has  inspired  and  provided  leadership  for  stu- 
dents and  colleagues  throughout  his  career 
Through  his  example  and  personal  dedication, 
he  has  demonstrated  values  consistent  with 
democratic  ideals 

Dr  Shea  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  IL 


IN  PRAISE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
INTERNS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  28,  1989 
Mr  HAYES  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  we  have  been  entrust- 
ed with  the  awesome  responsibility  of  helping 
to  guide  and  lead  a  great  and  diverse  nation. 
As  we  go  about  our  congressional  business 
each  day— attending  hearings,  voting  on  bills, 
meeting  with  constituents,  and  trying  to  be  in 
two,  three,  or  four  places  at  the  same  time— 
we  should  not  forget  that  a  fundamental  pari 
of  being  a  leader  is  inspiring  and  grooming 
others  to  fill  our  footprints  and  to  carry  out  our 
mission. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  I  speak  on  behalf  of  all 
our  colleagues  wtien  I  recognize  and  give 
thanks  to  the  many  congressional  interns  who 
have  worked,  and  continue  to  work,  so  hard  in 
our  offices  this  summer.  Not  only  have  they 
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brought  a  fresh  perspective  to  addressing  the 
needs  of  our  offices,  they  have  also  helped  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  our  permanent  staff 
in  the  process.  In  return,  I  hope  that  we  all 
have  given  them  a  worthwhile  experience  that 
will  in  some  way  provide  them  with  the  tools 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  their  own  involvement 
in  public  service  in  the  future.  Their  future  is 
our  future  for  they  are  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row. 

Personally,  I  feel  good  when  I  meet  positive 
young  people  with  high  goals  and  aspirations 
who  want  to  make  a  difference  in  our  society. 
Too  otten  adults  get  a  poor  image  of  youth 
today  because,  unfortunately,  so  many  are  ad- 
dicted to  drugs,  overindulge  in  alcohol,  and 
become  parents  prematurely.  Then  we  ask 
ourselves,  "Where  did  we  go  wrong?  How  did 
they  get  so  mixed  up?" 

Some  Members  of  Congress  advocate  in- 
creasing funds  for  education  in  order  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents. 
Evidence  of  that  was  shown  in  the  over- 
whelming support  my  dropout  prevention  bill 
received,  which  seeks  to  help  teens  stay  in 
school.  Hopefully,  one  day  we  will  not  need 
these  types  of  programs.  Until  then,  however, 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  nurture  and  encour- 
age today's  youth.  Encouragement  does  not 
always  have  a  price  tag.  So  to  all  interns,  I 
say  thank  you.  We  are  proud  of  you,  and  wish 
you  much  success  as  you  continue  your  strug- 
gle to  make  your  mark  on  the  world. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  A. 
JOHNSON  OF  GRAND  HAVEN,  MI 

HON.  FREDERICK  S.  UPTON 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  28,  1989 
Mr.  UPTON.  Mr  Speaker,  as  you  may  know. 
Congress  has  officially  designated  Grand 
Haven,  Ml,  as  "Coast  Guard  City,  USA."  The 
Coast  Guard's  commitment  to  serving  the 
community  of  Grand  Haven  as  well  as  other 
nearby  Lake  Michigan  coastal  areas  is  well- 
known  and  deeply  appreciated.  Throughout  its 
over  100-year  history  in  Grand  Haven,  the 
Coast  Guard  lived  up  to  its  motto.  Semper 
Paratus,  or  "Always  Prepared." 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  similarty  contributed  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Grand  Haven  community.  Mr. 
Paul  Johnson.  Paul  Johnson  has  always  been 
prepared  to  wort<  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of 
Grand  Haven.  Whether  in  his  role  as  a  busi- 
nessman, or  in  his  work  ¥wth  local  founda- 
tions, or  with  local  educational  institutions, 
Paul  Johnson  has  displayed  a  Kfeiong  commit- 
ment toward  improving  the  quality  of  life  in 
Grand  Haven. 

Indeed,  Paul's  personal  achievements  have 
been  numerous.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one 
man  can  accomplish  so  much.  He  has  been 
president  or  director  or  member  of  so  many 
organizations  benefitting  the  Grand  Haven 
area  that  it  is  hard  to  do  him  justice.  But  I  wHI 
try  to  sumnwrize  just  some  of  the  highlights  of 
Paul's  contributions. 

Starting  out  his  career  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  studying  engineering.  Worid  War  II 
deterred  Paul  Johnson  from  returning  to  wort« 
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at  Oake  Engine  Co.,  a  small  company  his 
father  and  a  partner  had  bought  a  few  years 
eariier.  He  showed  earty  promise  in  service  to 
his  country  as  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy  on  the  west- 
em  sea  frontier. 

Paul  returned  to  Dake  in  1945,  and  guided 
tfMS  company  with  his  partner  until  1979.  And 
just  as  the  Grand  Haven  Coast  Guard  has 
blossomed  from  its  early  stages  as  a  volun- 
teer corps  in  the  late  1800's  to  the  cunent 
Group  Grand  Haven  facility.  Paul  transformed 
Dake  from  a  small  engine  outfit  with  less  ttian 
20  emptoyees  to  a  powerhouse  with  an  all- 
time  high  of  185  in  1979. 

Dake  is  now  1  of  the  14  divisions  of  JSJ 
Corp.  of  Grand  Haven,  a  diversified  manufac- 
turer of  durable  goods.  Paul  Johnson,  recently 
retired,  served  ably  as  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  JSJ.  During  his  tenure  at  JSJ  and 
Dake,  he  helped  the  companies  grow  and 
helped  the  employees  grow  as  well.  His  inter- 
est in  his  employees  extended  beyond  just  the 
workplace;  he  encouraged  employees  to 
become  involved  and  participate  in  community 
affairs.  He  also  encouraged  them  to  expand 
their  horizons  through  additional  education. 
But  not  only  did  he  foster  others,  he  himself 
inspired  them  through  his  own  example. 

Paul  has  always  been  enthusiastic  atwut 
educational  advancement.  He  served  on  the 
Grand  Haven  Board  of  Education  and  was  a 
primary  force  behind  the  creatkjn  of  Grand 
Valley  State  College  when  it  was  formed  in 
1968  from  humble  beginnings  in  a  countryside 
cornfield.  From  that  inauspicious  start,  Paul 
has  remained  active  on  the  board  of  Grand 
Valley— now  a  State  university— and  has 
proved  invaluable  to  the  school.  He  was  co- 
chairman  of  the  successful  campaign  to  build 
a  stadium  track  and  is  currently  president  of 
the  Grand  Valley  Foundation. 

Paul's  work  with  the  community  does  not 
stop  with  economk:  development  or  educa- 
tion, he  is  also  affiliated  with  many  other 
Grand  Haven  civic  organizatk>ns.  He  has 
served  as  drive  chainnan  of  the  Tri-Cities  Area 
United  Fund,  and  has  been  preskJent  of  the 
Loutit  Foundatk>n  for  the  past  30  years.  The 
Loutit  Foundatk}n's  objective  is  to  promote 
programs  and  projects  related  to  the  welfare 
of  Grand  Haven  and  the  citizens  of  Mk:higan. 
In  this  capacity,  Paul  had  the  visk)n  and  fore- 
sight to  effectively  administer  a  number  of 
gifts  to  the  community  whk:h  will  have  a  last- 
ing impact  on  the  Grand  Haven  community. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  devetopment  and 
constnjctjon  of  a  new  library,  community 
center,  and  waterfront  pari?  as  wwll  as  im- 
provements to  the  Grand  Haven  YMCA  and 
local  hospitals  goes  to  Paul  Johnson. 

While  I  have  not  touched  upon  all  the  facets 
of  Paul  Johnson's  career,  I  think  his  outstand- 
ing example  to  the  Grand  Haven  community  is 
dear.  I  personally  applaud  Paul  Johnson  for 
his  lifetime  achievements  and  commend  him 
for  his  devotk>n  to  his  community  and  family. 
He  has  dared  to  make  a  difference  and  his 
home  community  will  benefit  from  his  work  for 
generations.  His  spirited  and  active  approach 
to  vohjntarism  is  an  inspiration  to  each  and 
every  citizen  of  Grand  Haven  and  the  United 
States. 
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EQUITY  FOR  THE  AROOSTOOK 
BAND  OF  MICMACS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OP  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  28,  1989 


UM  I 


Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1980  Con- 
gress adopted  ttie  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  [MICSA],  Public  Law  96-420.  The 
act  provkled  a  settlement  for  Indian  claims  to 
land  in  the  State  of  Maine  for  three  tribes:  the 
Penobscot  Nation,  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe 
arid  ttie  Houlton  Band  of  MaJiseets.  One 
Maine  tribe,  the  Aroostook  Band  of  Mcmacs, 
was  not  included  in  the  final  settlement. 

For  8  years,  from  1972  to  1980,  the  Penob- 
scot and  Passamaquoddy  Tribes  vwxked  to 
obtain  compensatk>n  for  their  larxj  claims.  In 
the  final  days  of  negotiatk>ns,  the  two  tribes 
agreed  to  include  the  Houlton  Band  of  Mali- 
seets.  Both  the  Maliseets  and  the  Micmacs 
beksnged  to  the  Aroostook  Associatkxi  of  Indi- 
ans at  this  time.  Members  of  ttie  Mk»nacs  cite 
a  lack  of  organizatxin,  finances  and  their 
belief  that  the  associatx>n  wouW  take  care  of 
them,  as  reasons  for  tfieir  omisskxi  from  ttie 
settlement.  However,  it  is  important  to  note 
that,  during  congressnnal  hearings  on  this 
issue,  there  was  no  mentkxi  of  the  Memacs. 
Along  with  the  rest  of  the  Maine  detegatwn, 
I  am  introducing  legislaton  to  provide  the 
Aroostook  Band  of  Mkrmacs  with  ttie  opportu- 
nity to  prove  to  the  Congress  that,  had  they 
presented  their  claim  in  1980,  they  wouM 
have  been  included  in  Publk;  Law  96-420.  I 
believe  it  is  important— a  matter  of  equity— to 
alk}w  the  band  their  day  in  court 

If  the  House  and  Senate  agree  that  the  Mc- 
macs  woukf  have  been  included  In  the  settle- 
ment, had  the  t>arKJ  been  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess, this  bill  wouM  authorize  $900,000  for  their 
loss  of  property  rights. 

The  band.  whk:h  numt>ers  approximately 
400.  has  been  working  to  rectify  ttieir  omis- 
sion since  1982.  They  have  hired  an  anthro- 
pokjgist  to  put  together  a  complete  history  of 
the  band,  ttiey  have  reorganized  Ihek  tribal 
structure,  and  they  have  begun  putting  togeth- 
er a  trit)al  roll.  This  has  been  a  time-consum- 
ing process,  since  members  of  ttie  band  are 
spread  throughout  Aroostook  County  in  north- 
em  Maine. 

The  State  of  Maine  acknowtodged  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Micmacs  as  earty  as  1925,  with 
formal  recognitkxi  coming  in  ttie  1970's 
through  a  series  of  State  bills  which  provided 
free  hunting  and  fishing  Hcenses,  sc)x)(arships 
and  ottier  benefits  from  the  State  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs.  When  Public  Law  96-420 
took  effect,  however,  the  department  was 
abolished,  leaving  the  band  without  any  State 
or  Federal  assistance.  They  have  an  unem- 
ptoyment  rate  of  75  percent  with  most  of  the 
members  making  tfieir  living  doing  seasonal 
farm  worit.  A  1983  sun«y  found  that  60  per- 
cent of  ttie  families  survive  on  less  tfian 
$5,000  a  year. 

The  band  has  the  support  of  the  State,  as 
evidenced  by  the  114th  Maine  State  Legisla- 
ture's passage  of  legislatkxi  establishing  a 
Mkanac  Implenientatkxi  Act  This  legislation, 
which  was  signed  by  the  Government  on  May 
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18,  1989.  sets  up  State  gutdelines  for  accept- 
ing Federal  funds  for  tfie  purchase  of  tribal 
trust  lands,  and  pots  m  place  the  framework 
for  the  purchase  of  such  lands,  should  Feder- 
al legislation  be  enacted 

The  Ndaine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act  re- 
solved the  question  of  Indian  land  claims  m 
the  State  of  Maine.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs  deserves  the 
chance  to  explain  their  case  to  Congress  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  provides  them  this 
long  sought  after  opportunity 


INTRODUCTION     OF     THE     NON 
TRADITIONAL        EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  WOMEN  [NEW]  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  28.  1989 
Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I.  along  with  Mr.  Gunderson.  am  intro- 
ducing the  Non-Traditional  Employment  of 
Women  [NEW]  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  NEW 
Act  is  to  encourage  greater  efforts  to  tram  and 
place  wornen  in  nontraditional  employment 
through  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
[JTPA],  and  requires  coordination,  at  the  State 
level,  with  the  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act. 

Equal  opportunity  in  employment  may  be 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  rt  is  not  yet  a  reality  in 
the  workplace.  Women  in  this  country  still 
earn  less  than  70  percent  of  what  men  earn 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  persistent  wage 
gap  IS  that  men  and  viromen  work  at  different 
types  of  |Obs.  Occupational  segregation  of  the 
sexes  IS  a  fact  of  American  life. 

Regrettably,  Federal  |Ob  training  programs 
have  contnbuted  to  the  problem  In  far  too 
many  instances,  our  Federal  |Ob  training  pro- 
grams, however  unintentionally,  are  steering 
women  into  lowei  paying  female  )obs  Studies 
conducted  at  the  State  and  local  level  have 
shown  that  those  seeking  assistance  under 
JTPA  end  up  in  traditionally  male  and  female 
fields  of  work.  The  limited  national  figures  that 
are  available  support  these  findings 

Studies  show  that  there  is  a  dramatic  differ- 
ence in  future  earning  potential  between  what 
JTPA  programs  seem  to  regard  as  mens 
work  and  women's  work.  In  Chicago  in  1985. 
91  percent  of  the  participants  in  word-proc- 
essing courses  under  JTPA  were  female;  87 
percent  of  the  participants  in  electronics 
courses  were  male.  The  median  hourly  wage 
for  word  processing  operators  in  tfie  Chicago 
area  is  S9  40  per  hour,  while  ttie  corresporx)- 
ing  wage  for  electronics  technicians  is  almost 
$6  higher,  $15.30  per  hour  Likewise,  89  per- 
cent of  the  enrollees  in  clerk-typist  courses 
were  female:  86  percent  of  the  participants  in 
truck  dnving  courses  were  male.  The  median 
hourly  wage  for  typists  in  Chicago  is  S7  01. 
txjt  truck  drivers  earn  more  than  double, 
$15.08  per  hour. 

Women  who  enter  Federal  job  training  pro- 
grams need  to  be  totd  that  no  work  is 
women's  work,  that  all  |Obs  are  open  to  tfiem 
Despite  the  fact  that  women  compose  over 
hatf  of  JTPA  program  participants,  it  is  clear 
that  women  have  not  received  their  fair  share 
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of  the  training  available  under  JTPA  for  the 
jobs  that  offer  the  best  wages,  benefits,  and 
long-term  earning  potential  This  is  a  short- 
coming in  JTPA  which  Congress  can  and 
should  do  something  atx)ut. 

The  NEW  Act  will  provide  for  greater  oppor- 
tunities tor  women  to  receive  training  and 
placement  in  construction,  electronics,  and 
other  nontraditional  fields  of  work,  where  the 
rates  of  pay  are  substantially  higher  The  bill 
will  accomplish  this  obiective  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  NEW  Act  requires  service  delivery 
areas  and  States  to  include  goals  in  their 
annual  )Ob  training  plans  for  training  and  plac- 
ing women  in  nontraditional  employment. 
Second,  the  NEW  Act  creates  a  4-year  dem- 
onstration program  at  a  cost  of  $15  million 
annually,  "to  foster  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  tram  women  for  nontraditional  em- 
ployment 

This  is  modest  legislation,  but  it  is  much 
needed  legislation  The  NEW  Act  has  re- 
ceived bipartisan  support  m  the  Senate,  and  is 
supported  by  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation, the  AFL-CIO.  Wider  Opportunities  For 
Women,  the  National  Women's  Law  Center, 
the  Women  Construction  Owners  and  Execu- 
tives, and  the  New  York  and  Ohio  State  Em- 
ployment Bureaus 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 

BUSHS    CLEAN    AIR    ACT    PRO 
POSAL  WITH  RESERVATIONS 

HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  28.  1989 
Mr  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
nse  at  this  time  to  state  my  support  for  Presi- 
dent Bush  s  Clean  Air  Act  proposal  but  with 
strong  reservations  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  wrestled  with  the  same 
questions  and  complexities  of  the  issues  that 
have  troubled  me  in  the  days  since  the  Presi- 
dent made  public  the  legislative  specifics  of 
his  previously  outlined  goals 

The  President  should  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  m  moving  the  debate  forward 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade. 

However,  I  am  deply  concerned  about  the 
weaknesses  and  omissions  I  see  in  his  pro- 
posals Over  the  last  several  days  I  have 
spoken  at  length  with  industry  representatives. 
State  government  officials  and  environmental 
groups  atwut  the  problems  each  interest  per- 
ceives We  all  share  the  desire  and  the  strong 
nrwtivation  to  achieve  real  reductions  of  the 
pollutants  which  threaten  our  environment,  our 
health  and  the  future  of  the  next  generations. 
But  tfiere  is,  sometimes,  wide  disagreement 
as  to  what  specific  actions  will  get  us  to  our 
destination 

For  instance,  Georgia  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  States  in  the  country  Population  in- 
creases demand  more  |Obs.  Both  residential 
and  industnal  growth  will  require  greater 
energy  needs  Additionally,  Georgia  is  also 
trying  to  overcome  the  poverty  and  lower  than 
average  standard  of  living  conditions  of  the 
past  This,  too,  requires  rrxxe  energy  More 
cars  and  other  transportation  modes  usually 
result   from   growth  and   improved   life-styles 
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The  caps  implicit  in  the  President's  proposal 
will  not  allow  continued  progress  in  Georgia's 
economy. 

In  another  area,  the  President's  bill  does 
not  seem  to  take  into  account  some  very  im- 
portant regional  differences.  For  example,  At- 
lanta and  the  rest  of  the  State  have  to  contend 
with  an  unusually  high  release  of  hydrocar- 
bons from  vegetation  and  our  pine  forests, 
which  are  very  important  to  our  economy.  We 
will  need  to  control  the  other  ozone  precur- 
sors, nitrogen  oxides  emissions,  more  to 
offset  the  naturally  occumng  releases  The 
Bush  plan  stresses  reductions  in  volatile  or- 
ganic compounds  [VOC's]  and  should  be 
more  flexible  in  this  area. 

Many  States,  such  as  Georgia,  have  already 
made  and  paid  for  senous  clean  air  programs, 
while  others,  for  varying  reasons,  have  not 
made  much  progress.  I  feel  whatever  bill  ulti- 
mately passes  should  give  credit  to  States 
which  have  achieved  real  reductions.  Other- 
wise, we  will  be  penalizing  them  for  getting  a 
head  start  on  the  problem,  while  rewarding 
other  States  for  having  delayed  facing  the 
issue. 

In  spite  of  all  these  and  other  criticisms.  I 
have  decided  in  my  own  mind,  after  much  re- 
flection, that  the  President's  plan  is  the  tiest 
vehicle  at  hand  by  which  we  can  move  for- 
ward It  needs  significant  modification.  But  it 
has  drawn  on  the  several  bills  already  pending 
in  the  Congress  as  well  as  other  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  the  experts.  Therein  lies  its  great- 
est strength  in  my  opinion.  It  seems  to  have 
the  greatest  potential  for  real  compromise  and 
consensus.  In  cosponsoring  the  bill.  I  hope  to 
be  part  of  the  strong  team  we  will  need  to  be 
successful  in  enacting  a  good,  workable  Clean 
Air  Act  this  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRIEDRICH  LIST 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  28,  1989 
Mr  YATRON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  Fnednch  List,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Fnedrich 
List,  a  West  German  economist  who  resided 
in  Reading,  PA,  for  5  years  In  the  early 
1800s,  made  many  contributions  to  the  Read- 
ing area  and  to  our  Nation.  The  history  of  his 
life  IS  a  long  a  storied  one,  but  worthy  of  bnef 
explarwition  at  this  time. 

Fnednch  List  was  born  in  Reutlingen,  West 
Germany  and  Immigrated  to  America  in  1825, 
He  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  eventually  to 
Reading  where  he  worked  as  an  editor  for  the 
Reading  Adier  newspaper— the  forerunner  of 
our  present  Reading  Eagle.  In  addition  to 
being  an  important  columnist,  he  was  also  im- 
portant in  the  political  world  and  is  claimed  to 
be  responsible  for  Andrew  Jackson  winning 
Pennsylvania  during  the  1828  election.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Lafayette  as  well.  As 
an  economist,  Mr.  List  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  19th  century,  in  the 
same  category  as  Adam  Smith  and  Karl  Marx. 
His  experience  and  observations  in  America 
are  said  to  have  had  a  substantial  impact  on 
his  economic  theories.  Mr.  List  eventually  re- 
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turned  to  Germany,  but  that  which  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  United  States  carried  with  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

To  help  in  paying  proper  tribute  to  Friedrich 
List  on  this  special  anniversary,  tfie  citizens  of 
Reading  have  planned  many  activities.  One  of 
these  activities  includes  a  trip  to  ReutNngen. 
During  this  visit,  the  citizens  of  Reutlingen  will 
be  presented  with  commemorative  gifts,  in- 
cluding an  original  copy  of  the  Reading  AdIer. 
Preceding  this  voyage,  a  church  service  will 
be  held  at  Reading's  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church— Mr.  List's  church— where  the  gifts 
will  be  blessed.  A  plaque  will  also  be  dedicat- 
ed to  Friedrich  Ust  at  that  time.  Further,  an 
exhibit  detailing  Mr.  List's  life  will  be  set  up  in 
Reading  (including  materials  borrowed  from 
Reutlingen)  then  travel  to  Washington  and  fi- 
nally to  New  Yori<.  Friedrich  List  will  also  be 
an  honoree  during  the  celebration  of  German- 
American  Day  in  October.  These  and  other 
activities  will  comprise  the  celebration  of  Frie- 
drich List  and  I  wish  to  commend  all  tfiose — in 
Reading,  Reutlingen,  Washington  and  else- 
where—who have  helped  to  make  these 
events  possible.  To  the  people  of  Reutlingen, 
particularty.  with  whom  we  In  Reading  share  a 
special  bond,  I  want  to  applaud  their  efforts. 
Also  Ms.  Paula  Flippin,  Reading  Eagle/Times 
correspondent,  desen/es  praise  for  her  role  in 
organizing  these  events. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  accomplishments  of 
Friedrich  List.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  those 
partaking  in  this  anniversary  celebration  will 
find  it  most  rewarding— both  in  terms  of  the 
cultural  exchange  and  in  being  able  to  learn 
more  about  the  history  of  our  area.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  in 
wishing  the  citizens  of  Reading  and  Reutlin- 
gen much  success  in  this  venture  and  very 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 


POSITIVE  CHANGES  TAKING 
PLACE  IN  TAIWAN 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  28,  1989 
Mr  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  continuing  vkilence  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  but  I  fear  that 
it  has  obscured  positive  development  in  other 
Asian  nations.  Neighboring  countries,  such  as 
Taiwan,  have  not  only  expressed  outrage  at 
the  Tiananmen  Square  nnassacre  but  have 
also  proceeded  with  economic  and  polltk»l 
liberalization.  I  want  to  call  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  these  positive  changes  taking  place 
in  Taiwan. 

A  few  days  after  the  Bejing  massacre,  Tai- 
wan's President  Lee  Teng-hui  said  that  the 
terrible  violence  and  killings  "has  moved  us  to 
•ncomparable  grief,  indignation,  and  shock." 
The  Taiwanese  people  should  know— they  ex- 
perienced the  wrath  of  Mainland  China  in  a 
flrueling  civil  war  in  1949.  President  Lee  has 
called  for  international  actkin  to  "sternly  con- 
demn the  Chinese  Communists;  to  demand 
them  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  this  bloody 
massacre;  and  to  demand  relief  to  the  wound- 
ed and  families  of  the  dead." 
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Taiwan,  however,  has  done  more  than 
simply  make  statements  on  the  Tiananmen 
tragedy.  PreskJent  Lee's  government  has 
begun  slow  but  steady  progress  towards  politi- 
cal and  economk:  liberalizatron.  The  njling  Na- 
tk)nallst  Party  is  expanding  its  leadership 
base,  having  elected  a  woman,  a  labor  repre- 
sentative and  a  majority  of  Taiwanese-born 
members  to  its  policymaking  central  commit- 
tee. Pertiaps  the  biggest  change  will  come  in 
December  wtien  Taiwan  will  hold  its  first  na- 
tkMial  elections  with  a  legalized  opposition 
party.  I  hope  the  elections  will  provoke  a  spir- 
ited debate  on  future  relatkjns  with  China,  as 
well  as  other  important  issues. 

In  another  recent  move.  Prime  Minister  Yu 
Kuo-hwa  resigned  in  eariy  June,  paving  the 
way  for  a  new  generation  of  politrcians  to  take 
his  place.  Yu  was  the  last  remaining  top-level 
official  with  direct  ties  to  Taiwan's  founding 
father,  the  late  Chiang  Kai-shek.  1  am  hopeful 
that  these  and  other  changes  will  allow  young- 
er, Taiwanese  bom  legislators  to  move  into 
positkins  of  power. 

Along  with  these  political  changes.  Taiwan 
is  experiencing  tremendous  economic  expan- 
sron.  Taiwan's  economy  grew  11  percent  in 
1987  and  7  percent  in  1988.  making  it  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  economies  in  the  worid. 
Taiwan  is  now  the  13th  largest  trading  nation 
in  the  worid  and  the  fifth  largest  trading  part- 
ner of  the  United  States.  Taipei's  internal 
growth  is  equally  impressive.  Per  capita  GNP 
grew  from  $5,000  in  1987  to  $6,000  in  1988, 
and  it  may  reach  as  high  as  $15,000  in  the 
year  2000.  These  are  very  encouraging  figures 
that  demonstrate  Taiwan's  vibrant,  free 
market  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Taiwan  has  a  distance  to 
travel  before  economic  and  political  reforms 
are  fully  realized.  But  I  applaud  the  efforts 
made  by  President  Lee's  government— they 
are  important  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
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of  this  year  by  tfie  Wan'en  City  Council.  I 
cannot  imagine  anyone  more  worttiy  or  de- 
serving of  tfiis  award.  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent this  outstanding  individual. 


UM  I 


TRIBUTE  TO  BERTA  GRAHAM 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  28,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Berta  Graham  of  my 
1 7th  Congresskjnal  District  of  Ohio  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  95th  birthday. 

Berta  Graham  has  lived  in  Wan^en,  OH.  for 
the  past  66  years.  Over  the  years,  she  has 
contributed  great  amounts  of  time  and  service 
to  her  community.  She  is  a  chartered  member 
of  the  Scope  Senkx  Citizens  Center,  and  has 
partKipated  in  numerous  activities  associated 
with  the  center.  She  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  and  is  vk:e  preskJent  of  the  senkK 
council,  a  subcommittee  of  Scope.  She  is  di- 
rector of  the  West  Side  Senior  Citizen  Group, 
wtiKh  is  a  satellite  of  Scope.  She  has  also 
contributed  her  time  to  the  Warren-Toimbull 
Branch  of  the  Urtian  League  and  NAACP. 

Berta  Graham  has  remained  very  active  in 
her  church,  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  A 
former  Sunday  school  teacher,  Berta  is  still  a 
member  of  the  choir,  the  missionary  union, 
and  the  mother's  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Berta  Graham  was  awarded 
the  Senior  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  in  May 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  J.J.  SANSOM,  JR. 

HON.  DAVID  L  PRICE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  28,  1989 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  inform 

my  colleagues  of  the  death  of  one  of  North 

Carolina's  most  distinguished  business  and 
community  leaders.  James  Joseph  Sansom. 
Jr. 

J.J.  Sansom  dedk:ated  his  life  to  improving 
the  lives  of  others.  He  was.  in  the  best  sense, 

"his  brother's  keeper,"  striving  constantly  to 
promote  opportunities  for  positive  growth  and 
development  for  those  in  need.  His  menkxy 
serves  as  an  inspiratran  to  us  all,  reminding  us 
that  one  nnan  can  make  his  community  a 
better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Sansom  was  a  man  wtio  strove  for  ex- 
cellence throughout  his  72  years,  placing  a 
high  priority  on  achievement  in  educatwn. 
business,  and  civic  activities.  Bom  in  Atlanta. 
GA.  he  spent  his  youth  shining  shoes,  selling 
newspapers,  and  working  as  a  hotel  page.  He 
went  on  to  earn  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  from  Morehouse  College  and  Atlanta 
University  and  a  law  degree  from  North  Caroli- 
na Central  University,  wfiere  he  later  served 
as  associate  professor. 

The  retired  preskJent  and  chairman  of  Me- 
chanics and  Farmers  Bank,  Mr.  Sansom 
carved  out  a  successful  business  career  wtiile 
boosting  minority  businesses  across  the  State. 
He  began  his  banking  career  in  1939  at  Me- 
chanics and  Farmers  Bank,  returning  as  vk» 
president  in  1956  and  becoming  presxlent  in 
1978.  Under  his  leadership,  Mecharacs  and 
Farmers  Bank  emerged  as  one  of  tfie  largest 
minority-owned  and  managed  banks  in  ttie 
country. 

But  J.J.  Sansom  was  more  than  a  highly 
educated,  highly  successful  businessman.  He 
was  also  a  highly  respected  ctvk:  leader, 
active  in  every  aspect  of  his  community.  He 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  black  community, 
bringing  tfie  first  major  shopping  center  to 
souttieast  Raleigh;  leading  tfie  effort  in  regis- 
tering black  citizens  to  vote  in  Wake  County 
some  25  years  ago;  and  working  to  improve 
housing  and  business  opportunities  for  tfie 
black  community  across  North  Carolina. 

J.J.  Sansom's  death  is  a  great  k>ss  to  North 
Carolina.  We  will  mourn  tfie  loss  of  our  friend 
for  many  years  to  come. 


FORMER  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 
DESERVE  THE  PURPLE  HEART 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSEHTATTVES 

Friday.  July  28,  1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1  am  In- 
troducing legislatnn  whrch  woukj  make  all 
U.S.  servk:e  personnel  who  wfiere  heM  as 
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prisoners  of  war  eligible  to  receive  the  Purple 
Heart. 

As  POW's,  U.S  personnel  were  often  sub- 
jected to  inhumane  treatment  by  their  captors 
POW's  were  routinely  tjeaten  and  tortured,  or 
deprived  of  essential  medical  care  or  tood 
while  in  captivrty.  Many  were  severely  in|ured 
or  died  as  a  result  of  this  treatment,  while  still 
others  where  executed  outright 

In  1962  President  Kennedy  officially  ac- 
knowledged the  suffenngs  endured  by  prison- 
ers of  war  Executive  Order  11016  authonzed 
the  awarding  of  the  Purple  Heart  to  POW's 
subjected  to  deprivation  or  mistreatment  in 
any  future  conflicts.  However,  the  status  of 
POW's  from  conflicts  which  occurred  pnor  to 
that  date,  including  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
and  the  Korean  war,  remained  unchanged 
Only  those  persons  killed  or  iniured  as  a  result 
of  combat  actions  were  eligible  to  receive  the 
Purple  Heart. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  would  extend  this 
change  m  policy  to  pnsoners  of  war  trom  earli- 
er conflicts.  POW's  from  these  wars  endured 
the  same  deprivations  and  hardships  as  their 
comrades  in  later  conflicts.  They  should  be 
entitled  to  the  same  recognition  of  their  suffer- 
ing arKJ  bravery.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation 


A  SPECIAL  SALUTE 

HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HODSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  28.  1989 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr  Speaker, 
yesterday,  as  we  debated  issues  of  immense 
importance  for  the  future,  as  we  debated  how 
much  of  our  resources  we  would  apply  to 
building  the  awful  machines  that  we  need  to 
keep  the  peace  and  protect  our  freedoms, 
there  was  a  marvelous  reminder,  2,000  miles 
away,  that  the  lives  we  protect  with  these 
weapons  go  on,  routinely,  day  after  day.  and 
that  there  is  great  )oy  in  a  peaceful  and  free 
world. 

Perhaps  that  sournls  a  bit  philosophical.  Mr 
Speaker,  but  there  are  wonderful  moments 
that  do  cause  us  to  reflect  a  little  on  what  is 
truly  important  in  life,  and  one  of  those  mo- 
ments came  yesterday,  in  the  little  town  of 
Breckenndge,  CO,  where  little  Patnck  Daniel 
Reagan  Edwards,  age  7Vi,  expenenced  the 
true  |oy  of  catching  a  beautiful  rainbow  trout— 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  actually  caught  a 
fish— and  of  knowing  that  this  was  his  own 
achievement — baiting  the  line,  casting,  fighting 
tf>e  fish,  hauling  It  in. 

Yes,  Mr  Speaker,  wfiat  we  did  here  yester- 
day and  all  this  week,  working  to  provide  a 
strong  defense,  is  important  work  in  and  of 
Itself,  but  the  reason  it  is  so  important  is  that  it 
provides  the  shield  for  tfie  really  important 
thir>gs — things  like  a  small,  redf^aded,  freck- 
le-faced boy  landing  ha  first  rainbow  trout  On 
days  like  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  a  father 
wtx>se  work  keeps  him  2,000  miles  away,  can 
say:  yes,  rx>w  I  know  what  this  is  all  about 

So,  Mr  Speaker,  here's  a  small  salute  to 
freedom,  to  peace,  to  small  rivers  and  txg  fish 
and  little  boys,  arxj  especially  to  the  world's 
No.  1  junior  fisherman.  Patrick  Edwards. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIVATIZING  THE  FBI'S  PILES 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIA.NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  28.  1989 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  sooner  or  later 
life  will  imitate  art 

A  long  time  ago  when  I  served  in  the  Indi- 
ana Legislature,  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  pro- 
posal called  the  liberty  amendment  was  kick- 
ing around  more  audibly  than  it  is  these  days 

The  proposal  included  repeal  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  (sigh)  and  "getting  Government 
out  of  competition  with  private  enterprise  " 

As  aij  exercise  in  satire.  I  suggested  my 
own  Mad  Hatter  liberty  amendment.  It  includ- 
ed free  weapons  from  military  contractors  as 
an  expression  of  grassroots  patriotism  and 
getting  the  PBl  out  of  competition  with  private 
enterprise  eyes 

Dear  0MB  Take  it  easy  It  was  only  a  joke 
[Prom  the  WashinKton  Post,  July  24.  1989] 
Privatizing"  the  FBI's  Files 
<By  Michael  Isikoff  > 

With  more  than  20  million  records  culled 
from  police  reports  around  the  country,  the 
FBI's  crime  computers  contain  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  databases  in  law  enforce- 
ment. But  access  to  those  records,  along 
with  other  FBI  files,  could  soon  increase 
substantially  if  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  its  way. 

As  a  result  of  a  little-noticed  OMB  edict 
scheduled  to  take  effect  Oct.  1.  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  must  begin  elimi- 
nating up  to  640  jobs— including  computer 
programmers,  fingerprinters,  data  transcrib- 
ers, file  clerks  and  photographers— and  turn 
those  tasks  over  to  private  contractors. 

The  order,  which  the  Justice  Department 
IS  resisting,  is  the  latest  beachhead  in 
OMB's  campaign  to  privatize  large  portions 
of  the  federal  work  force— a  battle  fought 
agency  by  agency  for  decades. 

But  critics  argue  that  the  idea  of  "priva- 
tizing "  the  nation's  top  crime-fighting 
agency  is  taking  the  concept  too  far. 

FBI  officials  and  some  members  of  Con- 
gress say  bringing  outside  contractors  into 
the  bureau  could  compromise  foreign  coun- 
terintelligence investigations,  background 
security  checks,  electronic  wiretaps  and 
other  sensitive  tasks.  Privacy  advocates 
warn  that  it  could  lead  to  abuses  of  the 
FBI's  computer  systems  and  files. 

"Common  sense  tells  me  it's  just  not  a 
good  idea  to  turn  over  FBI  fingerprint  iden- 
tification and  recordkeeping  to  the  lowest 
bidder."  said  Sen.  David  Pryor  (D-Ark.). 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs federal  services,  post  office  and  civil 
service  subcommittee.  "We  arent  talking 
about  the  possibility  of  a  bad  paint  Job. 
These  are  sensitive  law  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities.'" 

In  the  eyes  of  some  civil  litiertarians.  the 
concerns  are  especially  acute  when  It  comes 
to  the  haindling  of  the  FBI's  National  Crime 
Information  Center  computer  system— a 
vast  database  filled  with  arrest  records, 
police  reports,  names  of  persons  considered 
dangerous  to  the  president  and  other  infor- 
mation. 

FBI  agents,  local  police  officers  and  other 
law  enforcement  officials  can  gain  access  to 
an  NCIC  computer,  enter  a  name  and. 
within  minutes,  determine  If  the  individual 
has   ever   been   arrested.    Access   Is   tightly 
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guarded,  but  the  prospect  of  private  con- 
tractors helping  operate  the  FBI's  comput- 
ers raises  new  fears  of  potential  abuse,  crit- 
ics say. 

There  are  lots  of  private  investigators 
.  who  would  love  to  pay  $25  a  pop  to  see 
if  somel)ody  has  a  criminal  record."  said  one 
congressional  staff  memtier. 

But  OMB  officials  say  that  they  have 
heard  such  complaints  before  and  that  in 
most  cases,  the  complaints  are  groundless. 
For  example,  the  Pentagon  hJis  been  priva- 
tizing for  years,  turning  over  many  of  its 
most  sensitive  national  security  tasks— such 
as  operation  of  the  Distant  Early  Warning 
system  (DEW  Line)— to  outside  contractors. 
That's  the  specter  they  [critics!  always 
raise— that  contract  employees  are  more  dis- 
honest and  less  trustworthy  than  govern- 
ment employees,  "  said  Prank  Clark.  OMB's 
acting  associate  director  for  privatization. 

And  we  say.  not  by  virtue  of  who  pays 
their  salary.  If  contractors  can  run  the 
DEW  Line,  then  there's  no  reason  we  can't 
trust  contractors  to  fingerprint  people." 

The  battle  over  privatizing  the  FBI  began 
earlier  this  year  when  OMB  began  imposing 
a  sweeping  November  1987  executive  order 
on  the  Justice  Department.  The  executive 
order,  signed  by  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
was  designed  to  put  "teeth"  into  OMB  Cir- 
cular A-76— a  legendary  document  dating  to 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  requir- 
ing federal  departments  to  consider  turning 
over  some  functions  to  the  private  sector. 

Under  the  Reagan  order,  each  department 
was  required  to  conduct  "competitive  cost" 
studies  of  3  percent  of  their  civilian  work 
force  each  year.  OMB  then  could  eliminate 
funding  for  some  portion  of  those  jobs, 
under  the  theory  that  such  studies  will  in- 
variably produce  savings  for  the  taxpayers. 

As  described  by  Clark,  this  order  has  pro- 
duced several  privatization  success  stories. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  saved  large  sums  by 
contracting  out  such  functions  as  manicur- 
ing of  lawns  and  flower  gardens,  she  said. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  saved 
millions  of  dollars  contracting  out  such  ac- 
tivities as  food  service  and  custodial  func- 
tions. 

"We've  found  that  when  you  study  [con- 
tracting out]  100  jobs.  62  ot  them  will  be 
eliminated  or  will  result  in  savings  from 
management  improvements,"  Clark  said. 

Earlier  this  year,  OMB  determined  that 
Justice  should  lose  2,304  positions  over  the 
next  two  years,  saving  the  government  $19.5 
million.  OMB  says  it  never  singled  out 
which  Justice  Department  agencies  should 
lose  how  much.  But  Justice  planners  appar- 
ently designated  the  FBI  to  take  a  ptuticu- 
larly  heavy  hit:  393  positions  the  first  year 
and  247  in  the  following  year. 

Justice  Department  officials  have  disput- 
ed the  validity  of  OMB's  numbers  and  re- 
fused to  conduct  the  required  cost  studies. 
About  90  percent  of  the  jobs  OMB  ordered 
to  be  contracted  are  "inherently  govern- 
mental" and  exempt  from  privatization,  the 
department  argued. 

"We've  had  detailed  discussions  and  inter- 
nal appeals  to  OMB  about  this.  "  said  Milt 
Ahlerich.  FBI  chief  of  public  affairs,  who 
acknowledged  that  the  department  had 
"concerns"  about  the  privatization  plan. 
We're  hopeful  we  can  work  this  out." 

OMB  contends  that  Justice  and  the  FBI 
have  not  provided  their  case.  Unless  they  do 
by  Aug.  16.  or  unless  OMB  U  overruled  by 
higher  officials,  the  agency  Intends  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  planned  reductions. 

■Were  not  backing  off. "  one  OMB  official 
said. 
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PRESERVE  OUR  NATION'S  FIRST 
CAPITOL.  THE  HISTORIC  COLO- 
NIAL   COURTHOUSE    IN    YORK 
PA 


I 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PEKNSYLVAIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  28,  1989 
Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we 
are  commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  Constitution.  The  Constitution,  for  which 
we  as  a  nation  are  most  prood,  was  not  our 
first  framework  of  government.  We  should  not 
forget  the  first  Constitution  that  governed  this 
independent  Nation,  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  did  not  last 
very  long  as  a  framework  for  government. 
However,  this  document  embodied  the  ideals 
of  an  independent  people  and  was  our  first 
step  toward  forming  a  lasting  government. 

The  city  of  York,  PA,  played  a  significant 
role  in  our  country's  fight  for  freedom  and  its 
quest  to  form  an  Independent  government. 
Regiments  departed  from  the  original  court- 
tiouse  in  York  to  New  England  to  fight  in  the 
earty  battles  of  our  Revolutkjn.  The  Continen- 
tal Congress,   forced  to  leave  Philadelphia, 
met  in  the  courthouse  in  York.  The  Founding 
Fathers  convened  here  for  9  months  during 
the  winter  of  1 777  through  the  spring  of  1 778. 
Dunng  this  time,  the  Congress  detMited  the 
form  and  structure  of  government  that  should 
be  established  for  the  new  nation.  On  Novem- 
ber 15,  1777,  at  this  courthouse  in  York.  PA, 
ttie  Continental  Congress  adopted  the  Articles 
of    Confederation.     For    the     next    several 
months,  all  important  matters  of  state  were 
earned  on  in  our  country's  first  Capital.  York. 
Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  transfer 
ownership  of  the  Historic  York  County  Court- 
house  to   the    National    Pari<    Service.    This 
would  ensure  the  courthouse  a  fitting  place  in 
history  At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  other 
monuments  to  this  specific  era  in  our  history. 
It  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  for  us  to  lose 
ties  to  this  formative  time  in  the  life  of  our 
young  country. 

Establishment  of  the  courthouse  as  a  Na- 
twnal  Park  Service  site  would  heighten  aware- 
ness of  this  often  forgotten  time  in  our  history. 
Management  by  the  Pari<  Service  would 
ensure  the  historical  integrity  of  this  period 
would  remain  for  future  generations.  We 
wouW  have  a  living  monument  to  this  impor- 
tant era  for  all  to  enjoy. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SAV- 
INGS AND  LOAN  BAILOUT 
BILLS 

HON.  MARCT  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  28,  1989 
Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the  House 
will  vote  on  a  conferetKe  report  to  reconcile 
^  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  verskins  of  the  savings  and  toan  bail- 
out bills.  So  that  there  are  no  illusions  about 
the  enormous  burden  this  legislation  will  place 
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on  the  American  taxpayer,  I  requested  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
the  baikxit.  The  results  of  this  study  are 
deeply  disturbing. 

Using  highly  optimistk:  administratnn  as- 
sumptkxis,  the  GAO  found  that  over  the  next 
33  years  the  bailout  will  cost  a  minimum  of 
$306  billion.  The  taxpayer  will  pay  a  stagger- 
ing $157  billion— 51  percent  of  this  total.  GAO 
also  points  out  that  if  the  admlnl8tratk>n's  as- 
sumptnns  are  wrong,  the  taxpayer  must  pk;k 
up  ttie  shortfall.  For  example,  if  interest  rates 
exceed  the  administratron's  prediction  by  1 
percent  per  year,  the  taxpayer  will  pay  an  ad- 
ditional $12.2  bilfon.  If  thrift  deposit  growth  is 

I  percent  less  than  anticipated,  the  taxpayer 
must  pay  $1.5  billion  during  each  of  the  first 

I I  years  of  the  plan. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  this  GAO 

analysis  into  the  Record  to  enable  our  col- 
leagues to  further  consider  the  unprecedented 
burden  whk:h  the  American  taxpayer  will  be 
forced  to  shoukJer.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  natk)nal 
disgrace  that  the  American  taxpayer  must  pay 
for  this  debacle  caused  by  fraud  and  greed. 
To  minimize  Its  cost,  the  bailout  should  be 
pakl  for  up  front  without  issuing  debt.  Those 
who  caused  the  problem  and  benefited  from  it 
should,  in  turn,  pay  for  it— not  the  Anierican 
taxpayer. 

Washington.  DC. 

June  28,  1989. 
Hon.  Marct  KAPTtm. 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Kaptdr:  During  our  May  19. 
1989.  testimony  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee  Task  Force  on  Urgent  Fiscal 
Issues,  you  asked  us  to  provide  for  the 
record  an  analysis  of  the  sources  and  uses  of 
funds  in  the  administration's  proposal  to  re- 
solve the  thrift  Industry  crisis,  "you  also  re- 
quested that  we  consider  whether  any 
'hidden"  costs  exist  which  were  not  recog- 
nized in  the  administration's  estimates.  The 
summary  tables  of  our  analysis  as  included 
in  the  enclosure  to  this  letter  were  provided 
to  your  staff  on  June  15,  1989.  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  formally  provide  you  the 
results  of  our  analysis. 

Based  on  our  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's original  proposal,  we  believe  that  it 
will  require  about  $306  billion  over  the  next 
33  years.  The  administration  recognizes 
funding  needs  of  $297.2  billion.  We  have 
added  $8.7  billion  to  recognize  forgone  tax 
revenues  attribuUble  to  1988  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  assist- 
ance transactions.  (See  Table  1  of  the  enclo- 
sure.) Under  the  proposal,  approximately 
$149  billion,  or  49  percent,  would  come  from 
thrift  industry  premiums,  Federal  Home 
IxMui  Bank  (FHLBank)  contributions,  and 
other  private  sources,  while  the  Treasury 
would  contribute  the  remaining  $157  billion, 
or  51  percent.  (See  Table  2  of  the  enclo- 
sure.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  administra- 
tion's estimates  are  tiased  on  various  as- 
sumptions regarding  rapidly  declining  inter- 
est rates  and  fairly  high  insured  deposit 
growth  rates.  As  we  have  stated  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  we  believe  that  these  and 
others  of  the  administration's  assumptions 
are  optimistic.  To  the  extent  conditions  are 
worse  than  anticipated,  the  cost  of  the  plan 
to  the  Treasury  will  be  higher  than  current- 
ly estimated.  For  example,  if  interest  rates 
exceed  the  administration's  projected  rates 
by  1  percent  per  year,  the  cost,  as  well  as     more  years. 
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Treasury's  contribution,  increases  by  $12.2 
billion.  Also,  if  deposit  growth  through  1999 
is  1  percent  less  than  the  administration  an- 
ticipates. Treasury's  contribution  needs  to 
increase  by  $1.5  billion  during  the  first  11 
years  of  the  plan  to  cover  the  shortfall  in 
insurance  premiiuis.  The  above  estimates 
do  not  include  any  general  budgetary  inter- 
est costs  that  the  Treasury  would  incur  on 
funds  it  may  have  to  borrow  to  make  ex- 
penditures under  the  biU.  Also,  the  estimate 
does  not  include  any  financing  costs  which 
the  proposed  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
(RTC)  may  incur  as  a  result  of  having  to 
use  notes  or  guarantees  to  meet  liquidity 
needs,  especially  during  the  early  part  of 
the  program. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  consider 
general  Treasury  interest  costs  to  be  second- 
ary program  costs  and  they  account  for 
them  at  the  aggregate  level  for  all  Treasury 
borrowing.  They  do  not  attribute  Treasury's 
Interest  costs  to  a  particular  program.  Also, 
the  extent  to  which  RTC  will  use  notes  or 
other  obligations  that  bear  Interest  costs  is 
difficult  to  predict  as  their  use  will  depend 
on  a  numl)er  of  factors. 

We  hope  that  this  information  will  be 
useful  during  the  deliberations  on  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Reform.  Recovery  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1989.  If  we  can  be  of 
any  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesl- 
Ute  to  contact  me  at  275-9450  or  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Gramllng.  Director.  Corporate 
Financial  Audits,  at  275-9406. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHARUS  A.  BOWSRER, 

Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  StaUs. 
Enclosure. 

Estimated  Ponding  Requirements  to  Im- 
plement THE  Financial  Institdtioms 
Reform,  Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act 
OF  1989 

(Based  Upon  the  Administration's  Estimates 
and  Assumptions) 

OMB's  1 1 -YEAR  ESTIMATE  OF  BinXiET  OtTTLAYS 

Shortly  after  azuiouncing  its  plan  to  re- 
solve the  thrift  industry  crisis,  the  adminis- 
tration released  budget  funding  summaries 
for  its  proposal.  Based  on  these  summaries, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  would  t>e  about  $157  billion, 
as  follows: 

$61.6  billion  to  pay  for  obligations  which 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  (PSLIC)  incurred  before  fiscal 
year  1989  and  to  pay  administrative  costs 
during  the  first  11  year  pericxl. 

$50.0  billion  to  resolve  failed  thrifts 
during  the  first  3  years  through  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  (RTC). 

$24.0  billion  to  resolve  failed  thrifts 
during  the  fourth  through  eleventh  years  of 
the  plan  through  the  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund  (SAIP). 

$22.0  billion  in  Treasury  funds  to  pay  for 
a  portion  of  the  interest  on  lx>nds  issued  by 
the  Resolution  Funding  Corporation  (REP- 
CORP). 

However,  this  estimate  only  represents 
the  budget  outlays  already  incurred  or  ex- 
pected over  the  next  11  years,  even  though 
( 1 )  funds  which  do  not  count  as  budget  out- 
lays will  l>e  needed  and  (2)  interest  charges 
on  the  REPCORP  debt  will  continue  for  22 
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ADDITIONAL  rUNDINC  NEEDS  IN  THE 
ADlilNISTHATION'S  PROPOSAL 

In  addition  to  the  $157  billion  in  budget 
outlays,  the  administration  funding  summa 
ries  recognize  the  need  for  sm  additional  $4 1 
billion  over  the  next  11  years  that  will  not 
count  as  budget  outlays.  These  items  in 
elude: 

$10.7  billion  to  pay  interest  on  Financing 
Corporation    (FICO)    bond    offerings.    Thi.s 
amount  will  be  offset  from  future  premium 
revenues  and  indirectly  affect  budget  out 
lays. 

$14.4  billion  for  REPCORP  bond  interest 
to  be  paid  by  proceeds  from  receiverships 
and  annual  net  income  diverted  from  the  12 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  (FHLBanks) 

$6.0  billion  to  purchase  zero  coupon  secu 
rities  which  will  defease  the  principal 
amount  of  the  REFCORP  bonds.  These 
funds  will  come  from  FHLBanks  retained 
earnings  and  a  portion  of  the  thrift  indus 
try's  deposit  insurance  premiums  during  the 
first  3  years  of  the  plan. 

$0.7  billion  to  repay  thrifts  for  contribu 
tions  they  made  to  FSLIC  during  the  early 
1989s.  these  funds  were  advance  premium 
payments  that  FSLIC  put  into  a  capital  ac 
count  (Secondary  Reserve). 

$8.8  billion  in  Treasury  funds  to  initially 
establish    the    new    thrift    insurance    fund 
These  funds  do  not  count  as  budget  outlays 
because  they  are  a  transfer  from  one  gov 
emment  agency  to  another. 

Thus,  the  administration  recognizes  the 
need  for  approximately  $198  billion  in  funds 
over  the  next  11  years. 

The  administrations  projections  also  rec 
ognlze  cash  and  budgetary  obligation.s 
beyond  the  first  11  years.  Specifically,  these 
summaries  identified  $78.7  billion  in  REF 
CORP  interest  expense  over  the  final  22 
years  of  the  plan  to  be  paid  from  $6.6  billion 
of  future  FHLBank  earnings  and  $72.1  bil 
lion  in  Treasury  contributions.  In  addition, 
the  administration  recognizes  the  need  for 
about  $20.3  billion  (in  the  form  of  reduced 
premium  revenue  to  SAIF)  to  pay  interest 
on  FICO  bonds  during  the  final  22  years  of 
the  plan.'  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  the 
administration  recognizes  funding  needs  to 
implement  its  proposal  of  $297.2  billion  over 
the  next  33  years.  Of  this  amount,  $148.6 
billion  will  be  provided  by  the  thrift  indus- 
try and  other  private  sources,  while  $148.6 
billion  will  be  provided  by  the  Treasury 

rtTNDING  NEEDS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  ADDED  TO 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ESTIMATE 

Our  analysis  of  the  funding  needs  of  the 
administration's  proposal  indicated  that  one 
other  item  should  be  added  to  the  total 
funding  needs  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. Specifically,  we  believe  that  forgone 
tax  revenues  attributed  to  1988  FSLIC  reso- 
lution actions  should  be  added  to  the  total 

OMB's  funding  summaries  do  not  recog- 
nize the  forgone  tax  revenues  attributed  to 
FSLIC's  1988  assistance  actions.  FSLIC  esti 
mated  that  tax  benefits  attributed  to  its 
1988  assistance  transactions  will  be  approxi- 
mately $8.7  billion  over  the  course  of  the 
agreements.  While  it  can  be  argued  that 
this  cost  does  not  relate  directly  to  tf^e  pro- 
posed legislation,  we  believe  that  the 
amount  should  be  recognized  as  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  resolving  the  thrift  crisis,  since 


'  The  admlnistrmtion  auumed  thr  SAIF  would  be 
modestly  profitable  during  the  twelfth  through 
thirtieth  yemn  of  the  plan.  Becmuse  of  the  subjec 
tlve  nature  of  estimates  that  far  Into  the  future,  we 
have  not  Included  any  SAIF  cost  estimates  beyond 
the  first  1 1  years. 
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it  is  tantamount  to  having  been  used  as  a 
taxpayer  contribution  to  the  effort. 

After  compiling  all  of  these  funding  needs, 
we  estimate  that  about  $306  billion  will  be 
needed  to  fund  the  administration's  propos- 
al over  the  next  33  years  and  replace  for- 
gone tax  revenues.  (See  Table  1.)  Adding 
forgone  tax  revenues  to  the  $148.6  billion 
direct  Treasury  cost,  brings  the  total  fund- 
ing needs  to  be  provided  by  the  Treasury  to 
$157,3  billion,  or  about  51  percent  of  the 
total  funds  needed.  (See  Table  2.) 

OTHER  POTENTIAL  COSTS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN 
ESTIMATE 

In  addition  to  the  Items  we  have  included 
in  our  estimate  of  the  funding  needs  of  the 
administrations  proposal,  there  are  two 
other  Items  which  are  worth  nothing,  but 
which  are  not  included  in  our  estimate.  Spe- 
cifically, our  estimate  does  not  include  (1> 
any  general  budgetary  interest  cost  the 
Treasury  may  incur  as  a  result  of  having  to 
borrow  funds  to  make  expenditures  under 
the  bill,  or  (2)  any  financing  costs  RTC  may 
incur  as  a  result  of  having  to  use  notes  or 
guarantees  to  meet  its  liquidity  needs,  par 
ticularly  during  the  early  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

With  current  tax  and  other  revenue 
sources  falling  far  short  of  the  government's 
expenditures,  the  Treasury  must  resort  to 
borrowing  funds  to  make  many  of  Its  ex- 
penditures, including  those  that  will  be 
made  under  the  proposed  legislation.  How- 
ever. Treasury  does  not  earmark  its  borrow- 
ings for  a  particular  expenditure  because  it 
normally  borrows  to  meet  aggregate  short- 
falls in  needed  cash  rather  than  the  needs 
of  a  particular  program.  Therefore,  to  at- 
tribute Treasury's  general  interest  costs  to 
any  particular  government  program  is  not 
feasible.  OMB  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  consider  such  tKirrowing  costs 
to  be  secondary  program  costs  and  they  ac- 
count for  them  at  the  aggregate  level  for  all 
Treasury  borrowing.  Accordingly,  we  have 
not  included  In  our  estimate  of  the  funding 
needs  for  the  bill  any  interest  costs  the 
Treasury  may  incur  as  a  result  of  its  ex- 
penditures. 

The  administrations  proposal  provides 
$50  billion  for  RTC  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  more  than  500  currently  insolvent  or 
soon  to  be  insolvent  thrifts;  and  $24  billion 
to  resolve  thrifts  which  may  become  prob- 
lems during  the  fourth  through  eleventh 
years  of  the  plan.  Considering  the  informa- 
tion presently  available,  these  amounts 
appear  to  be  reasonable  estimates  of  resolu- 
tion costs.  However,  there  is  no  fixed  rela- 
tionship between  the  cost  and  the  cash  that 
will  be  needed  to  resolve  cases.  For  example, 
liquidations  generally  require  an  up-front 
conunitment  of  cash  (or  cash  equivalent) 
that  exceeds  the  ultimate  cost.  To  the 
extent  that  RTC  uses  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions rather  than  cash,  it  will  incur  interest 
costs.  Because  RTC's  use  of  notes  and  other 
obligations,  as  well  as  the  related  costs,  is 
dependent  on  a  number  of  factors,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  how  much  the  costs  might 
be.  Therefore,  we  have  not  included  any  es- 
timate of  RTC  interest  costs  in  our  estimate 
of  the  total  funding  needs  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal. 

ACTUAL  CONDITIONS  MAY  INCREASE  TREASURY 
OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  THE  PLAN 

Under  the  administration's  proposal,  the 
thrift  industry  and  FHLBanks  have  very 
finite  funding  responsibilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  addition  to  having  requirements  to 
fund  specific  items,  the  Treasury  is  respon- 
sible for  providing  funds  to  pay  any  REF- 
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CORP  interest  expense  and  any  prior 
FSLIC  obligations  not  covered  by  industry 
and  FHLBank  funds.  Accordingly,  if  the 
REFCORP  interest  expense  or  the  cash 
needs  of  prior  FSLIC  obligations  are  higher 
than  anticipated,  the  amount  that  the 
Treasury  must  contribute  increases  by  an 
equal  amount.  Moreover,  if  thrift  industry 
deposits  do  not  increase  as  assumed  and 
result  in  premiums  being  lower  than  antici- 
pated during  the  first  11  years,  the  Treas- 
ury must  make  up  the  shortfall.  We  believe 
that  the  administration  is  assuming  an  in- 
terest rate  scenario  and  deposit  growth  rate 
that  may  prove  optimistic.  Accordingly,  the 
ultimate  cost  may  exceed  our  $206  billion 
estimate. 

Under  the  administration's  interest  rate 
scenario,  interest  rates  fall  from  8.6  percent 
in  1989  to  6.2  percent  in  1991.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Treasury  must  contrib- 
ute $78.7  billion  for  REFCORP  bond  inter- 
est over  the  next  33  years.  However,  if  inter 
est  rates  exceed  those  the  administration  as 
sumed.  REPCORP's  interest  costs  will  in- 
crease, and  Treasury's  contribution  will 
have  to  increase.  For  example,  if  actual 
rates  still  decline  but  exceed  the  administra- 
tion s  projected  rates  by  1  percent  per  year 
during  the  period  REFCORP  bonds  are 
issued,  the  Treasury  contribution  increases 
by  $12.2  billion.  If  rates  remain  stable  at  8.6 
percent,  the  Treasury  contribution  increases 
by  $13.9  billion. 

In  developing  its  cost  estimates  for  assist- 
ance agreements.  FSLIC  made  various  as- 
sumptions regarding  future  economic  condi- 
tions and  acquirer  actions  to  forecast  ex- 
pected net  cash  outlays.  Our  ongoing  analy- 
sis of  the  assistance  agreements  and  of 
FSLIC's  support  for  its  assumptions  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  amounts  projected  in  the 
OMB  funding  summaries  are  reasonable 
based  upon  information  currently  available. 
However,  given  the  subjective  nature  of 
many  of  the  assumptions,  we  do  have  con- 
cerns that  the  actual  cash  payouts  may  turn 
out  to  be  higher  than  expected.  If  they  are 
higher,  the  Treasury's  funding  obligations 
would  likewise  increase. 

Potential  Treasury  obligations  are  also  di- 
rectly related  to  the  anticipated  thrift  de- 
posit growth  rate,  which  affects  the  amount 
of  premiums  that  will  be  received.  Over  the 
next  11  years,  the  Treasury  assumes  that  in- 
sured deposits  will  increase  7.2  percent  per 
year.  Historically,  this  rate  would  be  consid- 
ered reasonable,  but  with  the  uncertainty 
currently  surrounding  the  thrift  industry 
and  the  record  deposit  outflows  in  recent 
months,  we  believe  this  growth  rate  is  opti- 
mistic. Any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums collected  will  Increase  the  amount 
the  Treasury  must  contribute.  For  example, 
if  deposit  growth  through  1999  is  1  percent 
less  than  anticipated,  $1.5  billion  more  in 
Treasury  funds  would  be  needed  to  cover 
costs  during  the  first  11  years  of  the  plan. 

We  also  note  that  the  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  (S.  774)  modifies  the  premi 
um  rate  structure  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Under  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill,  premiums  would  be  set  at  15  basis 
points  per  year  beginning  in  1998,  rather 
than  18  basis  points  as  set  forth  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration's deposit  growth  assimiptlons,  this  3 
basis  point  reduction  In  the  premium  rate 
translates  to  $1.2  billion  In  additional  cost  to 
the  Treasury  during  1998  and  1999. 

We  note,  however,  that  the  Treasury  U 
not  explicitly  responsible  for  covering  any 
additional  costs  beyond  fiscal  year  1999. 
except   the   interest   on   REPCORP   bonds. 
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Therefore,  to  the  extent  premiums  fall 
short  of  the  administration's  estimates  after 
fiscal  year  1999,  the  shortfall  will  affect 
SAIF's  profitability,  but  not  necessarily  the 
amount  of  Treasury  contributions. 

Table  I.— Funding  needs  of  thrift  legislation 
based  upon  the  administration's  analysis 
and  assumptions 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

OMB  estimate— based  on  fiscal  year 
1989-99  budget  outlays 

Old  cases  and  administrative  costs  .  61.6 

RTC  cases 50.0 

Post-RTC  cases 24.0 

REPCORP  interest  expense 22.0 

Subtotal 157.6 

Fiscal  year  1989-99  items  not  count- 
ing as  budget  outlays 

Establish  new  fund 8.8 

Defease  REPCORP  bonds 6.0 

Industry/PHLBanks     contribution 

for  REPCORP  interest 14.4 

FICO  interest ' 10.7 

Secondary  reserve  credit ' 0.7 

Subtotal,    Fiscal    year    1989-99 

funding  needs 198.2 

Fiscal  year  2000-21  interest  on  REF- 
CORP debt 78.7 

Fiscal   year   2000-21    PICO  interest 
expense  ' 20.3 

Subtotal,     direct    funding    re- 
quirements      297.2 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lost  Tax  Revenue  from  1988  Deals '  8.7 

Total,  33-year  estimated  fund- 
ing needs' 305.9 

'  Deducted  from  Insurance  premiums  payable  to 
PSLIC/SAIP. 

'  Not  recognized  as  a  funding  need  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

'This  estimate  Is  based  solely  upon  the  adminis- 
tration's assumptions.  As  GAO  has  stated  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  we  believe  many  of  the  adminis- 
tration's usumptlons,  including  those  related  to  in- 
terest rates  and  deposit  growth,  are  optimistic.  To 
the  extent  the  assimiptions  prove  optimistic,  the 
funding  needs  could  increase.  For  example.  If  inter- 
est rates  are  1  percent  higher  than  the  administra- 
tion assumed,  the  REPCORP  Interest  costs  would 
Increase  by  $12.2  billion. 

Source:  OMB  funding  summaries  and  FSLIC  pro- 
jection of  tax  benefits  attributed  to  its  1988  assist- 
ance actions. 

Table  2.— Funding  requirements  and  sources 
of  funds  based  upon  administration's 
analysis  and  assumptions  ' 

[In  billions  of  dollars) 
Funding  requirements: 
I*re-1989  assistance  actions  and  ad- 
ministrative costs: 

Yield  maintenance  payments 29.7 

Interest  on  notes  issued 9.2 

Note  retirement 19.6 

Administrative  costs 3.1 

Subtotal       pre- 1989       funding 

needs  and  administration 61.6 

Fiscal  year  1989-92  (RTC  cases) ..       50.0 
Fiscal    year    1993-99    (post-RTC 

cases) 24.0 

Subtotal,    funding    for    resolu- 
tions and  administration 132.6 

REFCORP  interest 115.1 

FICO  interest 31.O 

SAIF  fund 8.8 

REPCORP  bond  defeasement 6.0 

Secondary  reserve  credit 0.7 

Subtotal,    direct    funding    re- 
quirements      297.2 
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Forgone  tax  revenues 8.7 

Total  funding  requirements 305.9 

Private  funding  sources: 

REPCORP  bond  proceeds 50.0 

PICO  bond  proceeds 7.1 

Insurance  premiums  » 52.O 

Receivership  proceeds  and  conx)- 

rate  held  assets 2I.8 

FHLBank  contributions 11.7 

Other 6.0 

Total  private  funds 148.6 

Government  resources  needed: 

Direct  funds  needed 148.6 

Tax  revenue  forgone 8.7 

Total        Governmental        re- 
sources ' 157.3 

'  These  estimates  are  based  solely  upon  the  ad- 
ministration's assumptions.  As  GAO  has  stated  on 
numerous  occasions,  we  believe  many  of  the  admin- 
istration's assumption's,  including  those  related  to 
interest  rates  and  deposit  growth,  are  optimistic.  To 
the  extent  the  assumptions  prove  optimistic,  the 
amount  of  governmental  resources  needed  will  in- 
crease. For  example.  If  Interest  rates  are  1  percent 
higher  than  the  administration  assumed,  the  REP- 
CORP interest  costs  and  the  amount  of  governmen- 
tal resources  needed  would  increase  by  $12.2  billion. 
Also,  if  insured  deposit  growth  is  1  percent  leas 
than  assumed,  the  governmental  contribution  must 
increase  by  tl.5  billion  to  make  up  the  shortfall  in 
premium  revenue. 

'  Includes  $20.3  billion  in  premiums  during  FY 
2000-21  to  pay  for  PICO  interest  expenses  diulng 
that  period.  No  other  insurance  premiums  or  SAIF 
costs  are  included  for  that  period  l>ecause  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  what  coste  will  be  that  far  into  the 
future. 

'  Does  not  include  any  interest  costs  that  the 
Treasury  may  incur  as  a  result  of  having  to  borrow 
the  funds  to  pay  the  governmental  contributions 
since  CBO  and  OBfB  do  not  include  such  coeU  as 
program  costs.  Instead,  they  deal  with  these  cosU 
at  the  aggregate  level  for  all  of  the  government's 
borrowing. 

Source:  OMB  funding  summaries  and  FSLIC  pro- 
jection of  tax  benefits  attributed  to  Its  1988  assist- 
ance actions. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3.  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Hast  thou  not  known?  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary? 
there  is  no  searching  of  his  under- 
standing. He  giveth  power  to  the  faint: 
and  to  them  that  have  no  might  he  in- 
creaseth  strength.  Even  the  youths 
shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the 
young  men  shall  utterly  fall:  But  they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run. 
and  not  be  weary,  and  they  shall  walk. 
and  not  faint— Is&i&h  40:28-31. 

Eternal  Father,   help   us  to   under 
stand  that  waiting  on  God  is  no  more 
a  waste  of  time  than  waiting  for  fruit 
to  ripen  on  the  tree  or  grain  to  har 
vest.  Teach  us  the  wisdom  of  waiting. 
Save    us    from    immature    impatience 
that  wants  everything  right  now.  Save 
us     from    the     haste     which     makes 
waste— from     the     tyranny     of     the 
urgent.  Enable  us  to  allow  the  matura- 
tion process  to  lead  us  to  mature  judg 
ment  in  personal,  family,  and  profes- 
sional lives.  Grant  us  the  grace  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  who  endured 
suffering  and  humiliation  patiently. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
Under  the  standing  order,  the  actmg 
Democratic  leader  will  be  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unauilmous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  time  reserved  for  the  two  lead- 
ers, there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  until  11  a.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak   up  to   5   minutes 


each.  At  11  a.m.,  under  the  order,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1352,  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  As  the  President  pro 
tempore  knows,  the  majority  leader  in- 
dicated on  last  Thursday  that  there 
will  be  no  votes  until  5  p.m.  today. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  majority  leader  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  for  the 
majority  leader  will  be  reserved. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBUCAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Republican 
leader  is  recognized. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADERS  TIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  reserve  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  will  be  re- 
served. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock  for  statements  by 
Senators  who  will  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Sanford.]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  10  minutes.  I  have  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
make. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 


CONVICTION  MUST  OVERPOWER 
ANGER 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  there 
comes  a  time,  perhaps  a  historic  event, 
when  a  person  is  tugged  by  emotional 
anger  on  one  side  and  emotional  con- 
viction on  the  other.  Do  we  want  to 
condone  insults  to  our  flag?  No.  Do  we 


want  to  tinker  with  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
No.  In  this  case,  conviction  must  over- 
power anger.  It  will  stand  better  the 
test  of  time.  Legislation  will  do  the 
job.  Amending  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  yet 
another  thing. 

I  come  to  the  issue  with  a  personal 
emotion  bom  of  many  experiences.  I 
had  not  spent  much  time  thinking 
about  flag  burners.  It  was  outrageous 
when  we  saw  the  Iranians  burning  our 
flag,  but  we  did  not  like  them  anyway. 
It  is  extremely  offensive  when  some 
protester  in  this  country  is  given 
undue  public  attention  because  he  or 
she  is  burning  a  flag. 

I  had  assigned  to  obscurity  the 
fellow  who  burned  a  flag  in  Dallas 
when  President  Reagan  was  renomi- 
nated. I  had  done  the  same  thing, 
more  or  less,  to  the  demonstrators 
who  destroyed  property  protesting  a 
war,  and  those  who  poured  blood  on 
records.  We  absorb  that  kind  of  pro- 
test in  the  United  States.  We  always 
have.  If  damage  done  is  illegal,  there  is 
court  action.  If  protest  is  made  we 
notice  and  move  on. 

One  morning  recently  we  awoke  to 
the  news  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  burning  an  American  flag  is 
not  against  the  law.  For  the  fifth  time 
since  1931.  the  Court  found  that  abuse 
of  the  flag  is  a  form  of  expression  that 
is  protected  by  the  Constitution.  Our 
reaction  was  quick  anger.  We  demand- 
ed: Why  is  it  not  illegal  to  bum  a  flag? 

It  is  against  the  law  in  China  to  bum 
their  flag.  It  is  against  the  law  in  Iran 
to  burn  their  flag.  It  is  against  the  law 
in  Bulgaria  to  bum  their  flag. 

It  is  not  against  the  law  in  the 
United  States  of  America  because  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  might  say,  it  is  not 
against  the  law  because  of  North  Caro- 
lina. We  can  rightfully  claim  that 
place  in  history. 

In  1788,  the  voters  of  North  Caroli- 
na, as  authorized  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture, elected  delegates  to  a  convention 
to  be  held  in  Hillsborough  to  consider 
the  ratification  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion which  had  been  newly  construct- 
ed in  Philadelphia.  There  had  been 
deep  concerns  by  North  Carolinians 
that  this  new  document  would  give 
great  powers  to  a  distant  government 
that  could  "crush  the  liberties  of  the 
people." 

Most  North  Carolinians  recognized 
the  need  for  a  central  government,  but 
they  were  deeply  disturbed  that  Sena- 
tors were  to  be  elected  by  the  legisla- 
tures, the  President  by  electors,  and 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol   identifies  statements  or   insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


the  people  left  unprotected  from  pos 
.sible  tyranny. 

The  Constitution,  generally  referred 
to  a.s  the  plan  of  Government, "  for 
that  is  what  it  was.  failed,  in  the  eyes 
of  many  North  Carolinians,  to  take 
into  account  the  reasons  for  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  the  new  Nation. 
The  rights  of  individuals  and  personal 
freedom  were  largely  left  out.  It  was 
more  a  contract  of  organization,  they 
thought,  than  a  document  of  free 
people. 

In  Hillsborough.  NC.  the  convention 
to  vote  on  the  U.S.  Constitution  met 
on  July  21.  1778.  After  11  days  the 
convention  voted  against  ratification 
by  a  margin  of  184  to  83. 

But  it  was  not  a  flat  rejection.  They 
resolved  that  -previous  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  North 
Carolina,  a  bill  of  rights  asserting  and 
.securing  from  encroachment  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  unalienable  rights  of  the 
people'  ought  to  be  laid  before  the 
Congress  as  amendments.  Then  the 
North  Carolina  convention  proposed 
26  amendments. 

James  Madison,  influenced  by  pres- 
sure from  North  Carolina  and  other 
sources,  took  the  lead  in  obtaining  the 
pas.sage  by  Congress  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Other  good  reasons  also  propelled 
North  Carolina,  and  at  Fayetteville,  on 
November  21.  1789.  North  Carolina 
ratified  the  U.S.  Constitution,  having 
made  certain  that  it  contain  a  great 
statement  of  the  freedoms  for  which 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  has  special  mean- 
ing for  North  Carolina.  We  take 
proper  pride  that  this  great  statement 
of  faith  in  liberty  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  For  more  than  200  years  it  has 
been  the  greatest  statement  of  free- 
dom the  world  has  ever  known. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  have  resisted 
ail  suggestions  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
be  altered,  weakened,  or  changed. 

My  wife  and  I  celebrated  our  47th 
wedding  anniversary  on  July  4  of  this 
.vear.  We  talked  of  many  memories,  in- 
cluding the  decision  we  made  when  we 
were  newly  married  and  I  had  a  chal- 
lenging and  prestigious  job  as  a  special 
agent  of  the  FBI.  World  War  II  was 
underway.  Several  of  our  good  friends 
had  been  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor.  My 
brother  was  there.  He  escaped  being 
nit.  and  managed  to  get  his  ship  un- 
derway and  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
Fortunately,  he  did  not  catch  them 
right  then,  but  in  time  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  did  catch  them.  My 
friends  from  home  and  college  were 
gomg  into  the  Air  Force,  the  Marines, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Army.  As  an  FBI 
agent.  I  did  not  have  to  go. 

That  was  our  first  big  decision:  I  did 
nave  to  go.  We  knew  that  I  had  to  be 
where  my  generation  was,  that  I  could 
not    escape    risking    my    life    as    my 
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friends  were  risking  their  lives.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  had  reminded 
us  that  our  generation  had  "a  rendez- 
vous with  destiny.  "  Our  destiny  was  to 
defend  freedom  as  the  American  patri- 
ots had  defended  it  in  the  18th  centu- 
ry. 

I  could  not  shirk  that  duty.  I  was  re- 
jected as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Marines,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force 
because  of  20/30  vision.  The  last  laugh 
is  that  I  still  do  not  need  glasses. 

Very  well,  I  would  go  as  a  private, 
but  I  was  going  for  the  purpose  of 
combat.  So  we  studied  the  recruiting 
pamphlet  and  decided  I  would  volun- 
teer as  a  paratrooper.  They  promised 
no  KP  duty,  steak  every  day,  and  $50  a 
month  extra  pay.  They  only  delivered 
on  the  pay. 

We  reminisced  about  this  and  many 
other  pleasant  experiences  we  had 
shared  for  a  half  century,  and  talked 
about  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
burning  of  the  flag.  That  was  the  big 
issue  as  we  had  left  Washington. 

I  had  fought  under  the  flag.  I  had 
seen  the  flag  cut  down  by  enemy  fire. 
We  knew  what  the  flag  meant  My 
fellow  soldiers  and  I  wore  it  on  our 
shoulders  into  combat.  Even  when  our 
uniforms  were  camouflaged,  our  flags 
were  not. 

We  also  knew  why  we  were  fighting. 
We  did  not  need  any  slogans.  We  were 
fighting  against  tryanny,  against  dic- 
tatorships, and  for  freedom  of  the 
world. 

I  doubt  if  we  had  many  conversa- 
tions about   freedom,   or   the   Bill   of 
Rights,    or    the    flag.    We    had    more 
urgent,    and   sometimes    more    trivial 
things  to  talk  about. 

I  never  had  any  second  thoughts 
about  where  I  was  or  what  I  was 
doing. 

On  our  anniversary  my  wife  and  I 
talked  about  those  days,  and  we  talked 
about  President  Bush's  demand  that 
we  amend  the  Bill  of  Rights  because 
some  fool  had  burned  a  flag  at  Mr. 
Reagan's  nomination. 

Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  President,  we 
said.  We  defend  the  flag,  we  honor  the 
flag,  we  salute  the  flag.  It  is  not  the 
President's  to  wrap  himself  in.  It  is 
ours. 

Those  who  insult  the  flag,  those  who 
set  fire  to  it,  earn  the  wrath  and  con- 
demnation they  get  from  the  rest  of  us 
but  the  flag  flies  on— splendidly  and 
easily  prevailing  over  insult  and 
injury. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  30  seconds? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  will  be 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute 

Mr.  SANFORD.  The  flag  is  the 
symbol  of  freedom,  and  it  glorifies  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  full  text  of  free- 
dom. We  do  not  mutilate  the  flag.  Mis- 
guided people  do.  We  must  not  muti- 
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late  the  Bill  of  Rights.  That  would  vio- 
late the  very  soul  of  liberty. 

The  President  has  said  we  must 
amend  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  flag,  he 
says,  is  in  danger.  We  must  do  some- 
thing the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
been  unwilling  to  do  for  more  than  200 
years.  These  are  the  times  that  trv 
mens  souls,  says  the  President.  We 
must  alter  that  great  document  of 
freedom,  those  bold  words  of  freedom 
in  which  most  of  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  the  world  invest  their  deepest 
hopes:  American's  Bill  of  Rights. 

No,  Mr.  President,  you  can  come  out 
from  behind  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
That  is  where  the  Bill  of  Rights  be- 
longs. The  flag  is  flying  high  and 
proud  because  it  represents  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  cannot  protect  the  flag  by 
diminishing  the  Bill  of  Rights.  That 
would  diminish  the  flag. 

But  the  warnings  come  from  all 
around:  To  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's flag  amendment  is  to  commit 
political  suicide. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  be  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  "Well,"  my  wife  and 
I  decided,  on  that  1989  July  4  anniver- 
sary earlier  this  month  almost  a  half 
century  after  we  had  helped  put  Adolf 
Hitler  to  rest:  "Well,  the  risk  of  politi- 
cal suicide  is  not  to  big  a  price  to  pay 
to  defend  America's  Bill  of  Rights." 
We  have  risked  our  lives  before  for  the 
Bill  or  Rights. 

I    will   not   vote— not    ever— to   alter 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Mr.  FOWLER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  rise  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  for  his  ex- 
traordinary statement  of  accurate  con- 
stitutional history,  and  for  the  life- 
time of  patriotism  and  public  service 
that  his  words  reflect. 

Congress,  I  think  I  can  say  with  au- 
thority, will  not  rest  until  our  flag  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  are  protected. 
Whether  it  be  by  statute  or  amend- 
ment is  for  this  body  to  determine. 
But  I  am  confident  that  we  can  craft  a 
constitutionally  sufficient  form  of  leg- 
islation that  will  stand  all  tests  and  re- 
flect the  will  of  the  American  people 
that  our  Constitution  stands  strong  as 
does  our  flag. 

I  want  to  say  as  a  young  man  who 
was  schooled  in  the  Senator's  State 
that  North  Carolina  and  North  Caro- 
linians have  been  leaders  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Constitution  and  the  en- 
hancement of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
the  end.  the  flag,  of  course,  is  a 
symbol  of  our  country.  But  its  author- 
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ity  comes  from  the  kind  of  country 
that  it  represents. 

And  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Santord],  in  the  quality  of  his 
public  service  as  a  leader  in  educating 
our  children,  as  a  leader  in  making 
sure  that  we  have  a  country  that 
stands  for  the  highest  ideals  of  liberty 
and  justice,  makes  a  contribution 
every  day  in  developing  the  kind  of 
country  that  those  in  the  world,  when 
they  see  the  flag,  know  it  stands  for  a 
country  where  liberty  and  justice  for 
all  continues  to  l)e  the  hallmark  and 
the  essence  of  our  patriotism. 

I  thank  nim  for  his  leadership  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  inspi- 
ration to  me. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EKDLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized.  Does 
he  claim  his  time  under  the  original 
order? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


REPORTED  MURDER  OF 
COLONEL  HIGGINS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
reports  from  Lebanon  this  morning 
that  Col.  Richard  Higgins  has  been 
murdered  by  his  captors,  a  radical 
Muslim  group  that  kidnaped  him  in 
February  1988. 

Our  first  thoughts  and  our  prayers 
this  morning  are  of  Colonel  Higgins' 
family,  especially  his  wife,  Robin,  who 
is  also  aui  active  duty  member  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  They  have  suf- 
fered so  much,  for  so  long.  And  now 
they  face  this  terrible  moment  of  an- 
guish. 

In  recent  months,  my  office— in  co- 
ordination with  the  office  of  the  dis 
tinguished  majority  leader— has  been 
in  touch  with  Robin  Higgins  and  her 
representatives,  quietly  trying  to  find 
ways  to  win  Colonel  Higgins'  release. 
We  had  some  reason  to  hope  that  we 
might  at  least  confirm  that  Colonel 
Higgins  was  alive,  and  to  obtain  some 
information  on  his  condition  and 
whereabouts,  in  the  course  of  this 
week. 

But  events  beyond  our  control  inter- 
vened. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  safe  haven  for 
murderers  of  innocent  Americans. 
There  can  be  no  safe  haven  for  those 
who  respond  to  what  they  see  as  the 
offenses  of  others,  by  killing  Ameri- 
cans—simply because  they  see  us  as 
the  most  attractive  targets,  or  the  tar- 
gets that  can  win  them  the  most  polit- 
ical attention  or  leverage. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  can  find  out 
who  did  this,  and  locate  and  isolate 
them,  we  ought  to  make  them  pay.  We 
ought   to   make   sure   they   are   never 


again  in  a  position  to  harm  another 
American. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Times,  like  every  morning 
paper,  carried  a  picture  of  Colonel 
Higgins.  There  are  also  stories  about 
the  ultimatum  issued  by  his  captors. 

The  Shi'ite  Moslem  captors  of  a  U.S. 
Marine  held  hostage  in  Lebanon  said  they 
would  hang  him  today  unless  Israel  released 
an  Islamic  clergyman  kidnapped  by  Israeli 
commandos. 

The  Organization  of  the  Oppressed  on 
Earth  threatened  to  kill  Lt.  Col.  William  R. 
Higgins  at  exactly  3  p.m..  Monday,  if  Sheik 
Abdul  Karim  Obeid  had  not  been  released 
by  then. 

Thf  re  are  now  dispatches  carried  by 
Reuters  that  the  sentence  has  been 
carried  out.  It  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  the  White  House  or  State  Depart- 
ment, but  the  report  is  that  Colonel 
Higgins  has  been  hanged. 

First  of  all,  I  am  certain  we  all  hope 
and  pi  ay  that  it  is  not  £in  accurate 
report.  But  if  it  is  an  accurate  report, 
then  I  hope  the  administration  will 
have  an  appropriate  response.  They 
indicated  yesterday,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  there  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate response.  I  am  not  certain 
what  an  appropriate  response  would 
be.  But  I  am  certain  there  should  be  a 
response.  If  in  fact  this  dastardly  deed 
has  been  done,  it  is  another  indication 
of  the  fanatacism  of  the  Hezbollah 
and  others  who  may  hold  other  Ameri- 
cans captive. 

Colonel  Higgins  was  part  of  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  group— not  a  spy,  a  44- 
year-old  colonel  from  Danville,  KY.  If 
the  Reuters  report  is  true— and  I  have 
just  checked,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  White  House  have  no  com- 
ment-then I  hope  the  Israelis  will 
take  another  look  at  some  of  their  ac- 
tions, which  they  must  know  in  ad- 
vance will  endanger  American  lives. 
We  cannot  apologize  for  Israeli  actions 
in  this  country,  when  it  endangers  the 
lives  of  Americans  in  some  far-off 
country,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Israelis 
one  of  these  days  would  be  refreshing. 

Now.  having  said  that,  as  I  said  at 
the  outset,  these  are  only  reports.  But 
if  it  turns  out  to  be  factual,  then  I  be- 
lieve that  this  administration.  Presi- 
dent Bush,  and  others  responsible  for 
our  policy,  in  addition  to  the  response, 
better  have  some  understanding  with 
the  Israelis  about  future  conduct,  as  I 
have  indicated,  that  would  endanger 
the  lives  of  Americans. 

I  know  the  Israelis  have,  perhaps, 
good  motives— they  were  trying  to  free 
three  Israeli  soldiers— but  certainly 
they  know  where  the  leverage  is.  The 
leverage  is  on  the  United  States.  When 
these  fanatics  want  a  response,  they 
are  going  to  attack  an  American, 
threaten  an  American,  or  kill  an 
American.  So  I  guess  we  will  wait  and 
see  what  the  final  official  report  will 
be.  I  believe  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  share  their  revulsion,  if  the  Reu- 


ters' report  is  accurate.  But  as  I  have 
indicated,  events  that  are  beyond  our 
control  intervened. 

There  can  be  no  safe  haven  for  those 
who  murder  Innocent  Americans. 
There  can  be  no  safe  haven  for  those 
who  respond  to  what  they  see  as  the 
offense  of  others  by  killing  Americans, 
simply  because  they  see  us  as  the  most 
attractive  target  or  target  cf  the  most 
political  attention  or  media  attention 
or  leverage. 

So,  we  will  wait,  as  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  has  indicated, 
hoping  that  the  reports  are  inaccu- 
rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  remaining 
time,  under  the  order,  of  the  Republi- 
can leader  will  be  reserved. 

Mr.  FOWLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
hope  the  reports  concerning  the  death 
of  Colonel  Higgins  are  not  true. 

If  they  are.  on  behalf  of  the  majori- 
ty, we  want  to  extend  our  condolences 
to  the  family  in  Kentucky,  and  also,  of 
course,  a  pledge  to  work  with  our 
President,  with  the  minority  and  other 
leaders  of  Congress  to  determine  what 
an  appropriate  response  under  the  cir 
cumstances  should  be. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DAVID  H.  McDOLE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  David  H. 
McDole,  of  Westmoreland,  TN,  who  is 
leaving  my  staff  after  1 1  years  of  loyal 
and  dedicated  service. 

When  Dave  McDole  came  to  my 
staff  in  1978,  he  brought  with  him  ex- 
cellent administrative  abilities  and  i 
vast  knowledge  of  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  Because  of  these  at- 
tributes, I  named  him  as  my  State  co- 
ordinator and  he  has  served  very  capa 
bly  in  that  capacity. 

Dave  McDole  is  known  for  his  ability 
to  cut  through  redtape  and  resolve 
problems  and,  over  the  years,  he  has 
been  an  effective  liaison  for  many  of 
my  constitutents  who  have  had  prob- 
lems with  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
Additionally,  he  has  coordinated  ac- 
tivities in  my  six  State  offices  and 
acted  as  my  representative  on  a  daily 
basis. 
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Dave  McDole  ha.s  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  public  service.  Before  joining 
my  .staff,  he  .served  for  12  years  in 
Tcnnes.see  State  government.  He  was 
an  a.s.si.stant  commissioner  in  the  de- 
partment of  insurance,  and  a  regional 
manager  for  the  Tennessee  Public 
Service  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  Dave  McDole  is  one 
of  these  rare  individuals  who  under- 
.stands  the  true  meaning  of  public 
.service.  His  dedication  and  hard  work 
for  the  benefit  of  others  exemplify  the 
type  of  commitment  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  all  of  us  in  public  life. 

Dave  has  been  a  trusted  employee,  a 
confidante,  and  a  longtime  friend  to 
me  and  my  family.  As  he  returns  to 
State  government.  I  wish  him  the  very 
best  in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  great  debate  going  on  today  relative 
to     catastrophic     health      insurance. 
People  are  questioning  what  we  should 
do    with    the    prescription    drug    pro- 
gram, whether  we  should  kill  the  new 
law.  whether  we  should  change  it,  and 
whether  we  should  repeal  parts  of  it. 
Today.  I  am  not  addressing  that  issue 
nor  the  solution.  What  I  would  like  to 
address  for  a  few  moments  is  the  rea- 
sons  behind   the   rise   in   prescription 
drug  costs-an  issue  that  definitely  re- 
I        lates   to    the    financing   of   the   cata- 
I        strophic  health  care  law. 
[  First.  Mr.  President,  the  elderly  of 

America  and  the  taxpayers  of  America 
have  become  the  victims,  not  the 
cause,  of  rising  drug  costs.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  found  that 
total  per  capita  .spending  for  drugs  by 
the  elderly  rose  by  an  astonishing  14 
percent  each  year  between  1980  and 
1987.  Less  than  one  fifth  of  this  in- 
crease i.s  attributable  to  the  elderly 
buying  more  drugs.  The  rest,  or  80 
percent  of  the  increase  in  spending  for 
pre.scripiion  drugs,  is  due  to  manufac- 
turer price  increases  and  the  cost  of 
new,  more  expensive  drugs  replacing 
older  drugs. 

Now,  I  know  that  none  of  us  today 
want  to  be  open  to  the  accusation  that 
we  know  the  price  of  everything  but 
the  price  of  nothing,  specially  when 
we  are  talking,  Mr.  President,  about 
life  sustaining  health  care  for  older 
Americans.  I  was  mindful  of  this  only 
13  days  ago  when  I  committed  the 
ijpecial  Committee  on  Aging,  which  I 
chair,  to  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
nigh  cost  of  prescription  drugs. 

Accordingly.  I  instructed  the  com- 
mittees investigators  to  look  beyond 
the  simple  arithmetic  of  how  much  we 
are  paying  to  examine  the  question  of 
'he  value  of  what  we  are  producing. 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  first  of  these 
nearings  examined  two  issues:  one 
what  are  the  benefits  of  these  drugs  as 
compared    to    their    costs:    and,    two 


what  can  we  do  to  make  certain  that 
government  is  paying  a  fair  price  to 
buy  prescription  drugs  for  the  oldest, 
the  most  vulnerable,  and  the  poorest 
Americans. 

First,  I  must  say,  Mr.  President.  I 
was  sorely  disappointed  that  the  Aging 
Committee  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  president  of  a  major  drug  manu- 
facturer of  America  to  testify.  We  in- 
vited them  and  they  refused  to  come. 
We    were,    therefore,    unable    to   ade- 
quately pose  and  answer  these  ques- 
tions   because    those   companies    that 
manufacture  these  drugs  chose  not  to 
come  to  the  Aging  Committee  hearing. 
They  chose  not  to  testify  ever  though 
we  changed  the  timing  of  our  hearing 
to  accommodate  the  schedules  of  com- 
pany  spokespersons.    I    believe    they 
like  every  other  health  care  industry 
group  has  always  done,  should  make 
themselves  available  to  be  a  part  of 
this  critical  dialog. 

It  seems  when  it  comes  to  boasting 
of  profits  to  Wall  Street,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  drug  companies  can  be  heard 
loud  and  clear  but  they  are  awfully 
quiet  when  it  comes  to  discussing  the 
prices  they  charge  on  Main  Street. 
Why  then  do  the  drug  companies  fear 
this  public  forum?  The  companies  are 
strong,  the  profits  are  phenomenal. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  Wall  Street 
is  saying  about  these  manufacturers. 
The  Wall  Street  analysts  Hambrecht 
and  Quist  say: 

The  tprofitability]  for  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  has  been  consistently  above  that  of 
the  {Standard  &  Poors)  400.  the  main  in- 
dustrial sector  of  the  maiket.  If  anything, 
this  gap  has  widened  over  I  he  past  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  an  analysis  of  indus- 
try profit  data  shows  that  the  top 
manufacturers  earned  steadily  increas- 
ing profits  from  1986  through  1988 
while  their  taxes  actually  went  down 
during  the  same  3  years.  This  data 
shows  that  11  of  the  top  U.S.  drug 
makers  in  America  had  an  average 
stock  earning  record  better  than  78 
percent  of  American  manufacturers. 
The  Rothchild.  Unterberg,  and 
Towbin.  Wall  Street  investment  ana- 
lysts, said  in  1986: 

Since  the  late  1970s-but  most  noticeably 
in  the  last  3  years-pricing  ha.s  become  the 
major  force  in  generating  revenue  growth 
Ifor  drug  companies]. 

Mr.  President,  why  are  these  compa- 
nies relying  on  price  increases  when 
they  could  be  generating  new  sales 
with  breakthrough  drug  products  that 
actually  heal  the  sick?  Here  is  what 
the  London  Economist  said  as  recently 
as  1987,  2  years  ago.  and  I  quote: 

Most  recent  drug  product  launches  have 
been  -me  too'  [drugs],  which  do  not  find 
new  markets,  but  simply  provide  substitutes 
for  older  products.  They  are  viewed  with  in 
creasing  impatience  by  regulatory  authori 
lies  who  see  me  toos  as  unnecessarily 
fancy  versions  of  adequate  drugs. 
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The  London  Economist,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, summarizes  the  drug  companies' 
problem  in  this  way: 

Me  too  [drug)  products  are  evidence  of 
the  drug  companies  poverty  of  inspiration. 
While  me  loos'  may  keep  the  companies 
new  product  roster  looking  healthy,  their 
value  to  the  consumer  is  open  to  question. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
these  new  drugs  are  not  cheap.  Re- 
search and  development  for  new  drugs 
is  very  expensive.  Most  of  us  have 
heard  the  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers lobbyists  come  to  Capitol  Hill 
and  they  tell  us  that  it  takes  $125  mil- 
lion to  bring  to  market  what  they  call 
a  "new  drug.  " 

We  have  seen  also  ads  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  many  of  the  major 
publications  of  America  from  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  claim- 
ing that  it  takes  $125  million  to  bring 
a  new  drug  to  the  market. 

Their  point  is  to  remind  us  that  the 
high  prices  we  pay  for  many  prescrip- 
tion drugs  are  our  investment  in  ex- 
pensive research  and  development— or 
•  R&D"  as  our  tax  laws  label  it.  The 
drug  companies  want  us  to  believe 
that  it  takes  $125  million  to  invent  the 
next  penicillin,  or  a  cure  for  AIDS,  or 
treatment  for  Alzheimer's  disease.  All 
of  us  would  consider  a  cure  for  these 
diseases  a  bargain  at  $125  million.  And 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  and  praise  the  long  hours 
and  hard  work  put  in  by  researchers, 
scientists,  and  technicians  who  daily 
fight  the  battle  against  such  dreaded 
diseases. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  honesty.  Most 
new  drugs  are  not  breakthrough 
drugs.  In  fact,  for  every  breakthrough 
product  that  the  manufacturer  pro- 
duces or  invents,  American  drug  com- 
panies bring  24  drugs  to  market  that 
in  the  words  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration -provide  little  or  no 
therapeutic  gain  "  when  compared  to 
already  existing  drug  therapies. 

Information  we  have  obtained  shows 
without  equivocation  that  of  the  348 
new  drugs  brought  to  market  by  the 
top  25  American  drug  companies  be- 
tween 1981  and  1988.  292  were  '  me- 
too"  drugs  without  any  therapeutic 
gain. 

Mr.   PRYOR.    Mr.    President,   these 
companies  produced  a  total  of  only  12 
"important  "  new  drugs  and  44  other 
products  that  make  what  FDA  calls  a 
modest"     contribution     to     existing 
therapies.   This  means  84  percent   of 
new  drugs  fall  into  FDA  "C"  category, 
making,  "little  or  no  "  contribution  to 
anything    but    the    bottom    line   of   a 
profit-and-loss    statement.    It    is    the 
same  story  if  you  consider  the  value  of 
the  subcategory  of  new  drugs  referred 
to  by  PMA  in  their  ads:  60  percent  are 
rated  by  FDA  as    me  too"  drugs  offer- 
ing little  or  no  new  benefits  in  the  past 
several  years. 
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But  it  gets  worse,  because  the  prices 
established  by  drug  companies  for 
these  "modest"  and  "insignificant" 
new  drugs  are  anything  but  •modest" 
and  "insignificant." 

Between  1981  and  1988.  the  prescrip 
tion  drug  inflation  'ate  of  88  percent 
dwarfed  the  general  inflation  rate  of 
28  percent.  This  information  speaks 
for  itself. 

The  Wall  Street  investment  analysis 
I  mentioned  before.  Hambrecht  & 
Quist.  said  last  year: 

New  drugs  are  priced  higher,  in  most  cases 
substantially  higher,  than  older  medica 
tions. 

The  Aging  Committee  confirmed 
this  in  a  study  of  prices  set  by  manu 
facturers  of  three  "me  too"  antiulcer 
drugs  introduced  during  the  1980s: 
Every  one  of  them  was  priced  higher 
than  the  original  pioneering  drug. 
even  though  they  offered  no  signifi 
cant  therapeutic  improvement  over 
the  innovator  product. 

Mr.  President,  drug  manufacturers 
claim  they  need  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices  in  order  to  pay  for  their  re- 
search and  development  expenses.  The 
truth  is.  though,  that  the  American 
public  is  footing  much  of  the  bill  for 
companies'  R&D  costs. 

Pact:  Through  use  of  R&D  tax  cred- 
its, special  expensing  and  allocation 
rules  suid  the  possession  tax  credit, 
drug  companies  annually  receive  tax 
breaks  well  over  $1  billion. 

Pact:  Between  1984  and  1987,  the 
pharmaceutical  industry's  effective 
tax  rate  decreased  by  more  than  27 
percent. 

Pact:  The  1986  tax  law  provides  even 
more  liberal  incentives  for  drug  com- 
panies. 

Pact:  Since  1981,  R&D  tax  credits 
for  just  six  drug  companies  added  up 
to  over  $150  million. 

A  survey  done  by  the  Leonard  Davis 
Institute  of  Health  Economics  at  the 


University  of  Pennsylvania  found  that 
American  consumers  do  not  realize 
that  new  drugs  cost  more  than  the 
drugs  they  are  already  buying.  In  fact, 
I  am  told  that  the  costs  of  these  new 
and  largely  duplicative  drugs  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  CBO's  recent  in- 
crease in  cost  estimates  for  the  Medi- 
care drug  benefit  of  the  catastrophic 
insurance  bill.  We  have  a  lot  to  learn 
about  drug  compajiies  in  this  country. 

What  do  people  pay  for  the  same 
drugs  in  other  countries? 

The  information  the  committee 
gathered  stands  on  its  own.  We  found 
that  we  pay  in  the  United  States  as 
much  as  five  times  more  than  Europe- 
an citizens  pay  for  the  same  prescrip- 
tion drug.  These  drugs  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  give  them  a  tax  break  in  R&D.  we 
give  them  a  tax  break  in  allocation  of 
their  taxes,  and  we  give  them  protec- 
tion by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. We  give  them  a  multiyear 
patent  to  protect  themselves  from 
competition,  and  once  they  receive  all 
of  this  to  manufacture  many  of  these 
drugs  they  move  off  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  establish  the  plants  and  hire  the 
people,  thus  taking  away  American 
jobs. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  here  in 
the  United  States,  the  price  you  pay 
for  a  prescription  drug  depends  on 
who  you  are  and  what  kind  of  a  deal 
you  can  strike  with  the  manufacturer. 
Hospitals  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration get  the  best  prices,  and  Medic- 
aid. Medicare,  and  the  public  buying 
at  pharmacies  get  the  worst  prices,  be- 
cause the  pharmacies  have  to  pay  high 
prices. 

Let  me  say  that  the  local  pharmacist 
is  not  the  fault.  He  is  being  racheted 
down  because  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. He  is  being  squeezed  because  of 
the  profits  and  the  price  increases  of 
the    drug    manufacturer.    The    poor 


pharmacist  is  standing  out  there  daily 
trying  to  explain  to  us  why  our  drugs 
are  going  up  so  much,  and  those  expla- 
nations are  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion for  the  general  public. 

After  all  the  charts  and  all  the 
graphs  and  all  the  words,  it  comes 
down  to  this;  for  the  same  bottle  of 
prescription  drugs,  different  buyers 
pay  dramatically  different  prices.  For 
example,  if  we  look  at  the  price  of  the 
brand-name  painkiller  "Motrin,"  the 
published  list  price  is  $32.  If  the  new 
Medicare  prescription  drug  benefit 
were  currently  in  place.  Medicare 
would  pay  $29. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  been  smart.  They  have 
gone  and  dealt  with  drug  manufactur- 
ers. They  say,  "We  want  a  better 
price.  "  The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  pays  a  price 
of  $5  for  a  bottle  of  capsules  of 
Motrin.  Medicare  pays  $29  for  the 
same  bottle. 

I  brought  for  the  Record  a  table  of 
similar  comparison  for  10  brand 
named  products  still  under  patent  and 
still  protected.  With  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee's investigation,  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  answer  the  question  of 
whether  we  as  a  nation  are  getting  our 
money's  worth  from  prescription 
drugs.  I  look  forward  to  holding  addi- 
tional hearings  on  this  matter,  on  this 
subject,  to  help  Congress  evaluate  op- 
tions for  efficiently  providing  the 
oldest,  the  poorest  Americans,  with 
protection  from  the  high  cost  of  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  much  appre- 
ciation for  the  Chair  recognizing  me 
and  also  for  the  distinguished  manag- 
er's temporarily  allowing  me  to  speak 
on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Warner. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  we  can  con- 
tinue as  in  morning  business  just  for  a 
few  minutes  while  I  have  an  opportu- 


nity to  have  a  colloquy  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  colloquy  may 
proceed  out  of  order. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Aging  to- 


gether with  the  chairman,  Mr.  Pryor. 
and  attended  much  of  the  hearings. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee for  doing  a  very  indepth  analy- 
sis of  this  problem,  which  is  unique, 
and  then  preparing  the  conunittee  and 
the  members  very  well  before  the  ex- 


tensive hearing  took  place,  which  I  be- 
lieve was  10  days  ago. 

Now,  the  chairman  has  described 
here  in  a  brief  few  minutes  this  morn- 
ing some  of  the  highlights  of  that 
hearing.  I  join  with  him  in  expressing 
my  concern  for  the  problem  confront- 
ed by  Americans— particularly  those 
on  Medicare— who  are  without  the  re- 
sources to  provide  themselves  with 
this  essential  medical  assistance,  drugs 
and  so  forth.  But  I  think,  as  we  raise 
this  problem— I  ask  of  the  chairman 
one  of  the  areas  of  solutions  that  we 
should  pursue,  the  chairman  has 
raised  the  question  of  taxation,  the  17- 
year  protection  through  our  patent 
and  copyright  laws.  I  think  before  we 
close  this  morning  we  ought  to  indi- 
cate what  the  chairman  and  perhaps  I 
and  others  think  are  appropriate  ave- 
nues to  address  this  problem. 

The  chairman  mentioned  he  is  going 
to  have  additional  hearings,  but  we 
have  an  audience  out  here  generated 
by  the  hearing,  added  to  this  morning 
by  the  revelations  of  the  chairman, 
and  indeed  we  have  an  industry.  Now, 
in  my  questions  to  the  industry  on  the 
day  of  the  hearing  I  detected  a  willing- 
ness on  their  part  to  work  with  Con- 
gress, most  particularly  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  resolve  this  problem.  So  I  ask 
of  my  distinguished  chairman  what 
courses  of  action  would  he  hope  to 
pursue  here  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  glad  to  respond  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Virginia  who  is  a  very 
valued  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging  and  attended  the  hearing  that 
we  held  some  13  days  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  respond  first  by 
saying  that  the  first  thing  that  we 
have  to  accomplish  is  we  have  to  get 
the  drug  manufacturers— the  people 
that  are  making  all  of  these  drugs  that 
we  are  today  buying  in  multibillion- 
dollar  quantities— to  the  table.  They 
must  justify  why  their  costs  or  the 
price  they  are  charging  has  gone  up  88 
percent  while  the  general  inflation 
rate  since  1981  has  gone  up  28  percent. 
In  the  testimony  of  last  Tuesday,  a 
week  ago,  the  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers' representative,  Mr.  Mos- 
singhoff,  a  very  capable,  able  spokes- 
man for  the  industry,  could  not  ade- 
quately address  this  particularly  dra- 
matic 88-percent  price  increase  that 
they  charged  to  the  consumer. 

First,  however,  in  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  we  must  get 
them  to  the  table,  whether  formally 
or  informally,  but  we  must  get  them  to 
discuss  these  matters  with  the  Con- 


gress. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  point,  the  Senator  is  aware  that  I 
specifically  asked  of  their  willingness 
to  do  so.  I  have  since  received  a  com- 
munication. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  printed  in  the  Record 
some  supplemental  material. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association, 
Waahington.  DC,  July  18.  1989. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner, 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate your  help  during  today's  hearing  on  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Our  companies  have  a  very  good  story  to 
tell,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
in  arranging  for  them  to  tell  that  story  to 
you  and  your  colleagues. 
Again,  thanks  for  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  J.  Mossinghoff. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  presume  the  chair 
man  has  likewise  received  contmiunica- 
tions  of  the  willingness  of  the  industry 
to  come  forward  and  share  with  the 
committee  some  of  their  proprietary 
information  that  bears  on  the  critical 
issues  raised  by  the  chairman. 

Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  I  respond  to  my  friend  from 
Virginia,  and  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude,  not  only  for  the  questions 
he  asked  in  our  hearing,  but  for  the 
information  that  not  only  he,  but 
other  members  of  the  committee  are 
now  begirming  to  gather  and  to  put 
into  the  record  before  we  have  to  go  to 
the  second  hearing  or  the  third  hear- 
ing. But  I  think  it  is  time  now  to  ad- 
dress this  issue,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  the  critical  situation  we  find  with 
catastrophic  health  insurance. 

We  are  looking  at  this  and  many 
other  critical  health  policy  issues 
today  in  the  Pepper  Commission,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  This  Commis- 
sion is  chaired  by  the  very  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Rockefeller.  The  third  thing 
I  think  that  we  must  review  is  the  pos- 
session tax  credit.  I  will  certainly  yield 
the  floor  after  this,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
see  the  managers  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices bill  are  ready  to  continue  debate 
on  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  getting  its  money's  worth  out 
of  the  drug  companies'  use  of  the  pos- 
session tax  credit.  In  Puerto  Rico,  for 
example,  the  tax  benefit  for  the  tex- 
tile industry,  when  we  allow  the  tex- 
tile people  to  locate  there  and  not  pay 
the  income  tax,  amounts  to  about 
$2,720  for  each  employee  hired  in 
Puerto  Rico.  For  the  apparel  industry 
the  tax  benefit  is  about  $3,295  per  em- 
ployee. For  the  high-tech  industry  the 
tax  benefit  is  worth  $9,072  per  employ- 
ee. 

However,  Mr.  President,  and  this  is 
alarming,  for  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry when  we  allow  them  to  locate 
manufacturing  facilities  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  tax  benefit  per  employee  is  a 
grand  total  of  $57,761,  meaning  that 
the  American  taxpayer  is  subsidizing 
the  drug  companies  $57,761  for  each 
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employee  they  hire,  not  here,  but  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

We  are  debating  the  Defense  De- 
partment biU  today.  In  that  context 
we  often  worry  about  getting  the  most 
bang  for  the  buck.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  receiving  the  best  bang  for 
the  buck  when  it  comes  to  the  posses- 
sion tax  credit  and  the  pharmaceutical 
industry.  We  have  to  reexamine  this 
policy  because  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
we  not  only  have  greater  prices  but 
also  higher  profits  for  the  drug  manu- 
facturers and  higher  costs  for  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  and 
for  the  general  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  yield 
the  floor.  The  staff  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee, I  say  to  my  friend  from  Virgin- 
ia, has  done  a  tremendously  fine,  short 
summary  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  today,  what  some  of  the  facts  are, 
what  the  percentages  of  the  increases 
are,  and  the  different  prices  that  we 
are  paying  for  the  same  identical  drug. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  short  majority  staff 
briefing  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
Majority  SUff  Briefing  Paper] 

Prescription  Drug  Prices:  Are  We  Getting 
Our  Money  s  Worth? 

executive  summary 


Introduction 
Spending  for  prescription  drugs  in  the 
United  States  accounts  for  about  7  cents  of 
every  health  care  dollar.  Prices  charged  by 
prescription  drug  manufacturers  have 
become  important  to  the  public,  and  the  el- 
derly in  particular,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

(1)  While  the  public  is  using  about  the 
same  amount  of  drugs  today  as  in  1980. 
price  increases  for  prescription  drugs  have 
increased  by  88%  from  1981-1988.  a  period 
during  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in- 
creased only  28%; 

(2)  Though  comprising  only  12%  of  the 
population,  older  Americans  consume  ap- 
proximately 30%  of  prescription  drugs  sold 
in  the  United  States,  with  over  15%  of  the 
elderly  who  use  prescription  drugs  reporting 
they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  medica- 
tions; 

(3)  The  public  of  all  ages  pays  for  sharply 
higher  drug  prices  directly  out  of  pocket  at 
pharmacies,  through  taxes  to  support  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  and  through  rising  insur- 
ance premiums; 

(4)  Rising  drug  prices,  particularly  the 
high  prices  of  new  drugs,  are  driving  State 
Medicaid  program  costs  and  projected  Medi- 
care drug  benefit  expenditures  to  unsustain- 
able levels,  causing  the  Congress  to  consider 
reducing  benefits  to  the  elderly  and  poor, 
and  forcing  SUte  legislatures  to  choose  be- 
tween funding  drug  benefits  or  other  health 
care  needs  of  the  elderly  and  poor; 

(5)  Small  retail  pharmacies  are  being 
squeezed  out  of  business,  caught  between 
rising  drug  prices  and  reimbursement  limits 
imposed  by  public  and  private  payors  who 
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won't    pay    pharmacies    fully    lor    the    in- 
creased cost  of  drugs  they  sell. 

In  response  to  these  problems,  the  Chair 
man  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  directed  Committee  staff  to  evalu 
ate  the  appropriateness  of  prescription  drug 
pricing    levels.    When    malting    this    assign 
ment.  Chairman  Pryor  sought  to  approach 
the  problem  as  consumers  generally  would 
in  evaluating  the  price  of  any  product,  by 
taking  into  account  both  the  value  of  the 
product    and    market    prices.    Specifically, 
staff  were  asked  to  investigate  (a)  the  thera- 
peutic  value   of   the   drug   products   being 
brought  to  market,  and  (b)  prices  actually 
paid  for  these  products  by  price-conscious 
buyers  in  the  marketplace. 

The  Committee's  investigation  consisted 
of  analysis  of  the  federal  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration's  published  assessment  s  of 
the  "therapeutic  potential"  of  hundreds  of 
new  drug  products  Introduced  to  the  U.S. 
market  between  1981  and  1988.  Committee 
staff  focused  on  new  products  made  by  the 
25  largest  U.S.  prescription  drug  manufac 
turers,  who  account  for  45%  of  new  drug  in 
Iroductions  and  approximately  two-thirds  of 
prescription  drug  sales  in  the  domestic 
market. 

In  addition,  scores  of  interviews  were  con 
ducted  with,  and  pricing  daU  were  accumu 
lated  from,  buyers  in  the  United  States  do 
mestic  market,  academic  and  industry  re 
search  reports.  Wall  Street  investment  ana 
lysts,  and  governmental  officials  and  private 
agencies  overseas,  predominantly  in  the  Eu 
ropean  Economic  Community.  Canada,  and 
Japan.  Data  and  descriptive  material  on 
pricing  practices  was  also  obtained  from  sev- 
eral prescription  drug  manufacturers  them 
selves. 

riNDINGS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  VAtUE  OF 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  PRODUCTS 

Finding  1:  The  bulk  of  research  and  devel 
opment  by  prescription  drug  manufacturers 
produces  insignificant  new  compounds  that 
add  little  or  nothing  to  drug  therapies  al 
ready  marketed  (See  attached  tables  in  Ap 
pendix  A). 

Finding  2:  Prescription  drug  manufactur 
ers  charge  the  public  high  prices  for  new 
drugs  that  duplicate  existing,  and  generally 
less  expensive,  drug  therapies. 

Finding  3:  Present  governmental  inct-n 
tives  to  spur  true  innovation  by  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers  appear  to  have  failed 

riHDINGS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  PRICING  LEVELS  IN 
THE  MARKETPLACE 

Finding    4;    Prescription    drug    price    in 
creases  more  than  tripled  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion in  the  economy  from  1981  to  1988.  as 
conservatively  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI). 

Finding  5:  Prescription  drug  manufactur 
ers  have  opted  to  expand  their  market  by 
charging  penthouse  prices  to  compensate 
for  the  poverty  of  their  innovation  over  the 
past  decade. 

Finding  6;  Citizer^  of  most  countries  of 
the  world  pay  less  than  U.S.  consumers  for 
their  prescription  drugs. 

Finding  7:  There  are  two  domestic  mar 
kets  in  the  U.S.  for  most  big-selling  prescrip 
tion  drugs:  a  price  competitive  market  char- 
acterized by  deep  discounts  off  the  pub- 
lished list  price,  and  a  high-priced  market 
where  retail  customers.  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid purchase  their  prescription  drugs. 

Finding  8:  Actions  by  insurers  smd  Medic 
aid  programs  to  reduce  drug  costs  by  cutting 
pharmacy  reimbursement  have  hurt  phar- 
macies but  have  had  little  effect  on  pre 
scription  drug  prices. 


Finding  9;  Congress  has  previously  grant- 
ed the  Executive  Branch  authority  which 
may  be  useful  in  obtaining  fair  drug  prices 
from  manufacturers  that  refuse  to  negotiate 
single  source  drug  prices  or  engage  in  com- 
petitive bidding. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

1.  How  can  government  at  all  levels  facili- 
tate meaningful  innovation  by  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers? 

2.  How  can  the  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
programs  achieve  the  efficiencies  in  pur- 
chasing pharmaceuticals  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  already  real 
ized? 

3.  What,  if  anything,  are  foreign  govern- 
ments doing  to  hold  down  pharmaceutical 
prices  for  their  citizenries? 

4.  Why  will  some  manufacturers  negotiate 
drug  prices  with  some  or  all  buyers,  while 
others  maintain  a  policy"  of  not  bidding  in 
response  to  solicitations? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  and  thank  the  Chair  very 
much  and  the  distinguished  managers. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  will  lake  but  a  few  minutes  to  con- 
clude our  colloquy. 

On  the  question  of  the  moving  off 
shore  to  Puerto  Rico,  these  companies 
are  acting  within  a  framework  of  law 
that  this  very  body  passed  to  encour- 
age firms  to  take  such  steps  as  these 
drug  companies  are  taking. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion, and  I  have  the  attention,  I  hope, 
of  the  distinguished  chairman,  that 
any  wrongdoing  is  taking  place  In 
manufacturing  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  he  is  familiar 
with  that  body  of  law  which  enables 
these  companies  to  do  that. 

So  they  are  acting  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law. 

The  unique  problem  here  is  that  the 
marketplace,  both  domestically  and 
internationally,  simply  does  not  exer- 
cise the  normal  controls  over  this  in- 
dustry for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  is 
going  to  take  us  some  time  to  work 
through  this  situation. 

I  have  a  letter  here  written  just  3 
days  following  the  hearings,  July  18, 
1989,  addressed  to  me,  by  the  local 
representative  of  the  various  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers.  It  is  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Association. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate your  help  during  today's  hearing  on  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Our  companies  have  a  very  good  story  to 
tell,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
in  arranging  for  them  to  tell  that  story  to 
you  and  your  colleagues. 

So  the  industry  is  forthcoming  and 
let  us  work  to  try  and  address  this 
problem  and,  hopefully,  bring  down 
the  cost  of  the  consumers,  particularly 
those  consumers  under  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  and  otherwise  who  cannot 
afford  it. 


I  thank  the  Chair  and  the  indul- 
gence of  other  Senators  here  this 
morning  for  this  important  colloquy. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  the  floor,  but  while  we  are  in 
morning  business,  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
annual  statement,  dated  1988,  pub- 
lished by  the  Warner  Lambert  drug 
company,  one  of  the  major  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers.  I  do  not  have 
it  here;  I  will  have  it  over  in  a 
moment.  The  purpose  of  an  annual 
statement  is  to  encourage  people  to 
buy  their  stock.  I  can  almost  quote  it. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Virginia. 

It  says,  "We  will  have  a  strategy  and 
our  strategy  will  be  to  develop  these 
products,  to  seek  patent,  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  17  years  of  no  competi- 
tion, to  have  it  approved  by  the  Feder- 
al Drug  Administration,  and  then  to 
find  and  I  quote  a  tax  haven'  to  man- 
ufactur: these  drugs  in." 

That  expresses  to  me  an  attitude 
and  that  attitude  is  what  I  think  we 
must  change  and  come  to  grips  with 
and  as  we  say  I  think  it  is  going  to 
take  some  very  strong  persuasion  to 
the  major  drug  manufacturers  that 
this  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  going  to  get  very  serious  in 
looking  at  exorbitant  prices,  high  prof- 
its, tax  breaks,  and  tax  havens,  and  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  at  the 
proper  time  to  place  this  prospectus 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in 
brief,  my  reply,  again,  in  addressing 
the  Senator's  support  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  has  the  direct  juris- 
diction over  issues  of  taxes,  so  far  as  I 
know,  all  those  companies  are  acting 
within  the  framework  of  laws  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  I  will  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
they  are  all  acting  in  a  legal  way,  but 
how  moral  that  path  is  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. But  I  think  that  we  should  look 
carefully  into  the  policy  behind  these 
special  tax  breaks  to  protect  the 
American  taxpayers,  as  well  as  the 
consumers  of  prescription  drugs. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  needs  attention.  I 
am  not  sure  we  will  be  able  to  legislate 
on  morals.  That  has  been  tried  and 
true. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wish  to 
make  his  request  with  regard  to  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  of  certain  materi- 
als? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  selected 
page  of  the  Warner  Lambert  Drug 
Co.'s  annual  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  rwint.  o  ily  a  selected 
page. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

From  the  Awnual  Statekert  or  Lttitz,  a 
Subsidiary  op  Wariter  Lambert 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  future  brings  many 
new  products  for  the  Lltitz  facility.  In  fact 
1990  looks  very  good  in  this  regard.  But  our 
Job  here  will  be,  as  stated  in  the  manufac- 
turing strategy;  to  take  these  new  products, 
participate  in  their  growth,  and  transfer 
them  to  a  tax  haven.  Our  long  term  growth 
as  a  company  and  as  a  CHPG  manufactur- 
ing facility  depends  upon  this.  Our  reputa- 
tion in  the  past  has  made  us  a  logical  choice 
for  this  new  role.  I  know  I  can  count  on  you 
for  your  support  as  we  enter  this  challeng- 
ing new  time  for  our  site. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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RESOLUTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 
CITIZENS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  CONCERN- 
ING THE  FLAG  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to 
submit  for  insertion  into  the  Record  a 
number  of  resolutions  submitted  by 
various  organizations  in  my  state  of  Il- 
linois. These  organizations  are  the  La- 
salle  Coiinty  Board,  the  Illinois  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam  [AMVETS]  and  its  auxil- 
iary, and  the  Bureau  Coimty  Board. 

All  of  the  organizations  expressed 
the  need  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  from  biuning  and 
other  desecration. 

In  addition,  these  organizations  have 
described  the  flag  as  a  symbol  that 
represents  the  valor  of  the  young  men 
and  women  throughout  history  who 
have  fought  and  died  for  their  coim- 
try. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  these  resolu- 
tions in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues' 
perusal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolittion  op  Sin»poRT  POH  CoHSTrnmoH- 
AL  Amendment  to  Prevent  Desecration  op 
the  American  'Flag 

Whereas,  the  right  of  political  dissent  and 
right  to  speak  freely  are  valuable  rights  of 
individuals;  and 

Whereas,  the  exercise  of  those  rights  can 
be  accomplished  by  means  and  methods 
other  than  desecration  or  burning  of  the 
American  Flag;  and 

Whereas,  the  County  Board  in  recognition 
of  the  symbolic  powers  of  the  American 
Flag  to  inspire  loyalty  and  devotion,  and  to 
honor  and  remember  the  valor  and  heroic 
sacrifice  of  many  citizens  of  the  County  by 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Country, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  in  further  rec- 
ognition that  without  such  honor  or  protec- 
tion the  power  and  glory  symbolized  by  the 
American  Flag  will  fade. 

Be  it  then  resolved  by  the  Cotmty  of 
Bureau,  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  acting 
by  and  through  its  County  Board  in  regular 
meetlng  assembled; 


article  one 
The  acts  of  desecration  or  burning  of  the 
American  Flags  as  forms  of  expression  are 
to  be  condemned  as  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
ranted. 

article  two 
The  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  American  Flag  against 
desecration  and  burning  are  to  be  further 
encouraged. 

article  three 
The  County  of  Bureau  pledges  its  support. 
aid  and  encouragement  to  further  such  ef- 
forts. 

article  rotjR 
This  Board  further  endorses  the  need  for 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  and  pledges  its  support  to  secure 
adoption  and  ratification  of  such  amend- 
ment. 

ARTICLE  PIVE 

The  County  Clerk  is  hereby  directed  to  set 
forth  this  Resolution  at  length  in  the 
records  of  this  County  and  send  copies 
thereof  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
RepresenUtives  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolution 
Whereas,    the    United    States    Supreme 
Court  on  June  21.  1989,  handed  down  a  deci- 
sion   permitting    the    desecration    of    our 
American  Flag,  and 

Whereas,  this  decision  has  horrified  the 
vast  majority  of  American  citizens  who 
strongly  feel  that  our  American  Flag  truly 
represents  hope  for  the  oppressed  of  the 
world,  security  from  totalitarian  forms  of 
government,  and  freedom  to  those  who  live 
in  areas  where  she  waves  freely  in  the  air, 
and 

Whereas,  this  great  symbol  has  been  car- 
ried by  our  young  men  and  women  who 
throughout  liistory  have  fought  and  died  in 
order  to  guarantee  that  our  nation  remains 
free,  and 

Whereas,  our  American  Flag  in  all  its 
glory  and  dignity  is  respectfully  present 
when  our  American  Veterans  pay  their  final 
respect  to  their  deceased  comrads,  and 

Whereas,  the  vast  majority  of  American 
citizens  do  not  consider  our  nation's  flag  to 
be  Just  a  piece  of  cloth  that  various  revolu- 
tionaries and  subversive  activists  can  de- 
stroy or  otherwise  mutilate  under  the  guise 
of  protests  as  a  means  of  expression  of  their 
political  differences,  and 

Whereas,  our  LaSalle  Board  feels  strongly 
that  in  order  to  guarantee  that  our  nation 
remain  free  that  there  should  be  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  passed  to  prevent  in  the 
future  any  further  desecration  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Flag  so  these  anti- 
American  subversives  will  be  punished  for 
the  irresponsible  and  immature  behaviors 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  Congres- 
sional RepresenUtives  to  initiate  the  action 
needed  to  amend  the  First  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so 
that  desecration  of  our  nation's  flag  wUI 
never  again  be  interpreted  as  a  mode  of 
freedom  of  speech  or  expression. 

Certificate  of  Copt 
I,  Tom  P.  Walsh,  County  Clerk  and  Ex  Of- 
ficio Clerk  of  the  LaSalle  County  Board 
within  and  for  said  County  and  State  afore- 
said, Do  Hereby  Certify  the  foregoing  to  be 


a  true  and  complete  copy  of  a  Resolution 
approved  by  the  LaSaUe  County  Board  of 
LaSaUe  County  at  the  Second  Day  of  the 
June  Session  held  on  the  10th  day  of  July 
A.D.,  1989. 

The  original  of  which  lias  been  recorded 
at  the  Official  Proceedings  of  the  LaSaUe 
County  Board  of  LaSaUe  County  and  that  I 
am  the  legal  custodian  of  the  same. 

AMVETS 
The  Department  of  lUinois  American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  U,  Korea  and  Viet  Nam 
(AMVETS)  and  the  Department  of  Illinois 
AMVETS  Auxiliary  assembled  at  their  De- 
partment Convention  in  Peoria.  Illinois  on 
June  23-25,  1989  endorsed  the  foUowing  res- 
olution: 

Whereas,  The  American  Flag  is  the 
symbol  of  Freedom  and  Democracy 
throughout  the  World;  and 

Whereas,  The  Veterans  of  American's 
Wars,  former  and  current  miUtary  person- 
nel and  to  aU  Patriotic  Americans,  the 
American  Flag  is  more  than  a  symbol  for 
which  It  stands,  the  American  Flag  is  the 
tangible  form  of  Freedom  and  Democracy; 
and 

Whereas,  Certain  individuals,  most  an- 
nounced members  of  various  revolutionary 
or  communist  parties,  have  historicaUy  de- 
stroyed or  otherwise  mutUated  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  as  a  form  of  protest  and,  by  their 
actions,  have  invoked  outrage  and  assault 
upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  Patriotic 
America;  and 

Whereas,  On  June  21.  1989  the  United 
SUtes  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  no  pereon 
may  be  punished  for  burning  or  destroying 
our  beloved  symbol  of  freedom  thus  creat- 
ing another  day  in  our  history  besides  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  which  wtU  ever  Uve  in 
infamy;  and 

Whereas,  The  Court  decided  that  the 
American  Flag  is  just  another  symbol  about 
which  not  only  opinions  pro  and  con  can  be 
tolerated,  but  for  which  the  most  minimal 
public  respect  may  not  be  enjoined;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  may  conscript 
men  into  the  Armed  Forces  when  they  must 
fight  and  perhaps  die  for  the  Flag  but  the 
government  may  not  prohibit  the  public 
burning  of  the  banner  under  which  they 
fight:  and 

Whereas,  the  creation  of  Federal  Right  to 
post  buUetin  boards  and  graffiti  on  the 
Washington  monument  or  extinguish  the 
flame  on  President  Kennedy's  grave;  and 

Whereas,  The  case  involves  disagreeable 
conduct  that  diminishes  the  value  of  an  im- 
portant National  asset;  and 

Whereas,  now  therefore  be  it  resolved 
that  AMVETS  and  AMVETS  Auxiliary  at 
its  44th  Annual  SUte  Convention  at  Peoria. 
Illinois  respectfuUy  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  prepare  and  sulmiit  to 
the  SUtes  of  this  Nation  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  make  any  conduct 
that  would  destroy  or  otherwise  mutilate 
our  American  Flag,  the  symbol  of  freedom: 
and  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  this  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  to  the  AMVETS  National 
Convention  for  further  action. 

Forwarded  to  AMVETS  National  Head- 
quarters on  June  26.  1989,  for  appropriate 
action  at  the  AMVETS  National  Conven- 
tion. 

Robert  Hettinger, 
Commander,  Depart- 
ment    of    lUinoU 
AMVETS. 
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won't    pay    pharmacies    fully    for    the    in- 
creased cost  of  drugs  they  sell. 

In  response  to  these  problems,  the  Chair 
man  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  directed  Committee  staff  to  evalu 
ate  the  appropriateness  of  prescription  drug 
pricing  levels.  When  making  this  assign 
ment.  Chairman  Pryor  sought  to  approach 
the  problem  as  consumers  generally  would 
in  evaluating  the  price  of  any  product,  by 
taking  into  account  both  the  value  of  the 
product  and  market  prices.  Specifically, 
staff  were  asked  to  investigate  (a)  the  thera 
peutic  value  of  the  drug  products  being 
brought  to  market,  and  <b)  prices  actually 
paid  for  these  products  by  price-conscious 
buyers  in  the  marketplace. 

The  Committee's  investigation  consisted 
of  analysis  of  the  federal  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration's  published  assessments  of 
the  therapeutic  potential "  of  hundreds  of 
new  drug  products  introduced  to  the  U.S 
market  between  1981  and  1988.  Conunittee 
staff  focused  on  new  products  made  by  the 
25  largest  U.S.  prescription  drug  manufac 
turers.  who  account  for  45%  of  new  drug  m 
troductions  and  approximately  two-thirds  of 
prescription  drug  sales  in  the  domestic 
market. 

In  addition,  scores  of  interviews  were  con 
ducted  with,  and  pricing  data  were  accumu 
lated  from,  buyers  in  the  United  States  do 
mestic  market,  academic  and  industry  re 
search  reports,  Wall  Street  investment  ana- 
lysts, and  governmental  officials  and  private 
agencies  overseas,  predominantly  in  the  Eu 
ropean  Economic  Community,  Canada,  and 
Japan.  Data  and  descriptive  material  on 
pricing  practices  was  adso  obtained  from  sev 
eral  prescription  drug  manufacturers  them 
selves. 

FINDINGS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  VALUE  OF 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  PRODUCTS 

Finding  1:  The  bulk  of  research  and  devel 
opment  by  prescription  drug  manufacturers 
produces  insignificant  new  compounds  that 
add  little  or  nothing  to  drug  therapies  al 
ready  marketed  (See  attached  tables  in  Ap 
pendix  A). 

Finding  2:  Prescription  drug  manufactur 
ers  charge  the  public  high  prices  for  new 
drugs  that  duplicate  existing,  and  generally 
less  expensive,  drug  therapies. 

Finding  3;  Present  governmental  mcen 
tlves  to  spur  true  Innovation  by  pharmaceu 
tical  manufacturers  appear  to  have  failed. 

rlNDINCS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  PRICING  LEVELS  IN 
THE  MARKETPLACE 

Finding  4:  Prescription  drug  price  in 
creases  more  than  tripled  the  rate  of  infla 
tion  in  the  economy  from  1981  to  1988.  as 
conservatively  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI). 

Finding  5:  Prescription  drug  manufactur 
ers  have  opted  to  expand  their  market  by 
charging  penthouse  prices  to  compensate 
for  the  poverty  of  their  irmovation  over  the 
past  deoade. 

Finding  6:  Citizens  of  most  countries  of 
the  world  pay  less  than  U.S.  consumers  for 
their  prescription  drugs. 

Finding  7:  There  are  two  domestic  mar 
kets  In  the  U.S.  for  most  blg-sellmg  prescrip 
tlon  drugs:  a  price  competitive  market  char 
acterlzed  by  deep  discounts  off  the  pub- 
lished list  price,  and  a  high-priced  market 
where  retail  customers.  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid purchase  their  prescription  drugs 

Finding  8:  Actions  by  Insurors  and  Medic 
aid  programs  to  reduce  drug  costs  by  cutting 
pharmacy  reimbursement  have  hurt  phar- 
macies but  have  had  little  effect  on  pre 
scriptlon  drug  prices. 


Finding  9:  Congress  has  previously  grant 
ed  the  Executive  Branch  authority  which 
may  be  useful  in  obtaining  fair  drug  prices 
from  manufacturers  that  refuse  to  negotiate 
single  source  drug  prices  or  engage  in  com- 
petitive bidding. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

1.  How  can  government  at  all  levels  facili- 
tate meaningful  innovation  by  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers? 

2.  How  can  the  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
programs  achieve  the  efficiencies  in  pur- 
chasing pharmaceuticals  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  already  real 
ized? 

3  What,  if  anything,  are  foreign  govern- 
ments doing  to  hold  down  pharmaceutical 
prices  for  their  citizenries? 

4.  Why.  will  some  manufacturers  negotiate 
drug  prices  with  some  or  all  buyers,  while 
others  maintain  a  policy  "  of  not  bidding  in 
response  to  solicitations? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  and  thank  the  Chair  very 
much  and  the  distinguished  managers. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  will  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  con- 
clude our  colloquy. 

On  the  question  of  the  moving  off- 
shore to  Puerto  Rico,  these  companies 
are  acting  within  a  framework  of  law 
that  this  very  body  peissed  to  encour- 
age firms  to  take  such  steps  as  these 
drug  companies  are  taking. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion, and  I  have  the  attention,  I  hope, 
of  the  distinguished  chairman,  that 
any  wrongdoing  is  taking  place  in 
manufacturing  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  he  is  familiar 
with  that  body  of  law  which  enables 
these  companies  to  do  that. 

So  they  are  acting  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law. 

The  unique  problem  here  is  that  the 
marketplace,  both  domestically  and 
internationally,  simply  does  not  exer- 
cise the  normal  controls  over  this  in- 
dustry for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  is 
going  to  take  us  some  time  to  work 
through  this  situation. 

I  have  a  letter  here  written  just  3 
days  following  the  hearings.  July  18. 
1989,  addressed  to  me,  by  the  local 
representative  of  the  various  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers.  It  is  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Association. 

Dear  Senator  Warner.  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate your  help  during  today's  hearing  on  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Our  companies  have  a  very  good  story  to 
tell,  suid  1  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
in  arranging  for  them  to  tell  that  story  to 
you  and  your  colleagues. 

So  the  industry  is  forthcoming  and 
let  us  work  to  try  and  address  this 
problem  and,  hopefully,  bring  down 
the  cost  of  the  consumers,  particularly 
those  consumers  under  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  aund  otherwise  who  cannot 
afford  it 


I  thank  the  Chair  and  the  indul- 
gence of  other  Senators  here  this 
morning  for  this  important  colloquy. 

Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
yielded  the  floor,  but  while  we  are  in 
morning  business,  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
annual  statement,  dated  1988,  pub- 
lished by  the  Warner  Lambert  drug 
company,  one  of  the  major  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers.  I  do  not  have 
it  here:  I  will  have  it  over  in  a 
moment.  The  purpose  of  an  annual 
statement  is  to  encourage  people  to 
buy  their  stock.  I  can  almost  quote  it, 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Virginia. 

It  says,  "We  will  have  a  strategy  and 
our  strategy  will  be  to  develop  these 
products,  to  seek  patent,  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  17  years  of  no  competi- 
tion, to  have  it  approved  by  the  Feder- 
al Drug  Administration,  and  then  to 
find  and  I  quote  a  tax  haven'  to  man- 
ufacture these  drugs  in." 

That  expresses  to  me  an  attitude 
and  that  attitude  is  what  I  think  we 
must  change  and  come  to  grips  with 
and  as  we  say  I  think  it  is  going  to 
take  some  very  strong  persuasion  to 
the  major  drug  manufacturers  that 
this  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  going  to  get  very  serious  in 
looking  at  exorbitant  prices,  high  prof- 
its, tax  breaks,  and  tax  havens,  and  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  at  the 
proper  time  to  place  this  prospectus 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in 
brief,  my  reply,  again,  in  addressing 
the  Senator's  support  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  has  the  direct  juris- 
diction over  issues  of  taxes,  so  far  as  I 
know,  all  those  companies  are  acting 
within  the  framework  of  laws  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  I  will  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
they  are  all  acting  in  a  legal  way.  but 
how  moral  that  path  is  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. But  I  think  that  we  should  look 
carefully  into  the  policy  behind  these 
special  tax  breaks  to  protect  the 
American  taxpayers,  as  well  as  the 
consumers  of  prescription  drugs. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  needs  attention.  I 
am  not  sure  we  will  be  able  to  legislate 
on  morals.  That  has  been  tried  and 
true. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wish  to 
make  his  request  with  regard  to  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  of  certain  materi- 
als? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  selected 
page  of  the  Warner  Lambert  Drug 
Co.s  annual  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  o  tly  a  selected 
page. 


I 

July  31,  1989 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FROM  the  ANITDAL  STATEXEirT  OF  LTTTTZ,  A 

Subsidiary  of  Warner  Lambert 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  future  brings  many 
new  products  for  the  Lltltz  facUity.  In  fact 
1990  looks  very  food  In  this  regard.  But  our 
job  here  will  be,  as  stated  In  the  manufac- 
turing strategy:  to  take  these  new  products, 
participate  In  their  growth,  and  transfer 
them  to  a  tax  haven.  Our  long  term  growth 
as  a  company  and  as  a  CHPG  manufactur- 
ing facility  depends  upon  this.  Our  reputa- 
tion In  the  past  has  made  us  a  logical  choice 
for  this  new  role.  I  know  I  can  count  on  you 
for  your  support  as  we  enter  this  challeng- 
ing new  time  for  our  site. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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article  ONE 

The  acts  of  desecration  or  burning  of  the 
American  Flags  as  forms  of  expression  are 
to  be  condemned  as  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
ranted. 

ARTICLE  TWO 

The  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  American  Flag  against 
desecration  and  burning  are  to  be  further 
encouraged. 

ARTICLE  THREE 


a  true  and  complete  copy  of  a  Resolution 
approved  by  the  LaSalle  County  Board  of 
LaSaUe  County  at  the  Second  Day  of  the 
June  Session  held  on  the  10th  day  of  July 
A.D.,  1989. 

The  original  of  which  has  been  recorded 
at  the  Official  Proceedings  of  the  LaSalle 
County  Board  of  LaSaUe  County  and  that  I 
am  the  legal  custodian  of  the  same. 


RESOLUTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY 
CITIZENS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  CONCERN- 
ING THE  FLAG  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
submit  for  insertion  into  the  Record  a 
nimiber  of  resolutions  submitted  by 
various  organizations  in  my  state  of  Il- 
linois. These  organizations  are  the  La- 
salle  County  Board,  the  Illinois  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam  [AMVETS]  and  its  auxil- 
iary, and  the  Bureau  Coimty  Board. 

All  of  the  organizations  expressed 
the  need  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  from  burning  and 
other  desecration. 

In  addition,  these  organizations  have 
described  the  flag  as  a  symbol  that 
represents  the  valor  of  the  young  men 
and  women  throughout  history  who 
have  fought  and  died  for  their  coim- 
try. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  these  resolu- 
tions in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues' 
perusal. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  Support  for  Cowstitutiow- 

AL  AmKNDIIXMT  to  PREVENT  DESECRATION  OF 

THE  American  Flag 

Whereas,  the  right  of  political  dissent  and 
right  to  speak  freely  are  valuable  rights  of 
individuals:  and 

Whereas,  the  exercise  of  those  rights  can 
be  accomplished  by  means  and  methods 
other  than  desecration  or  burning  of  the 
American  Flag;  and 

Whereas,  the  County  Board  in  recognition 
of  the  symbolic  powers  of  the  American 
Flag  to  Inspire  loyalty  and  devotion,  and  to 
honor  and  remember  the  valor  and  heroic 
sacrifice  of  many  citizens  of  the  County  by 
service  In  the  Armed  FVjrces  of  this  Country, 
both  In  peace  and  in  war,  and  in  further  rec- 
ognition that  without  such  honor  or  protec- 
tion the  power  and  glory  symbolized  by  the 
American  Flag  will  fade. 

Be  it  then  resolved  by  the  County  of 
Bureau,  a  body  pontic  and  corporate,  acting 
by  and  through  its  County  Board  in  regular 
meetlng  assembled; 


The  County  of  Bureau  pledges  its  support, 
aid  and  encouragement  to  further  such  ef- 
forts. 

ARTICLE  FOUR 

This  Board  further  endorses  the  need  for 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  and  pledges  Its  support  to  secure 
adoption  and  ratification  of  such  amend- 
ment. 

ARTICLE  FIVE 

The  County  Clerk  Is  hereby  directed  to  set 
forth  this  Resolution  at  length  In  the 
records  of  this  County  and  send  copies 
thereof  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  SUte  of  Illinois. 

Resolution 
Whereas,    the    United    States    Supreme 
Court  on  June  21.  1989.  handed  down  a  deci- 
sion   permitting    the    desecration    of    our 
American  Flag,  and 

Whereas,  this  decision  has  horrified  the 
vast  majority  of  American  citizens  who 
strongly  feel  that  our  American  Flag  truly 
represents  hope  for  the  oppressed  of  the 
world,  security  from  totalitarian  forms  of 
government,  and  freedom  to  those  who  live 
in  areas  where  she  waves  freely  In  the  air, 
and 

Whereas,  this  great  symbol  has  been  car- 
ried by  our  young  men  and  women  who 
throughout  history  have  fought  and  died  In 
order  to  guarantee  that  our  nation  remains 
free,  and 

Whereas,  our  American  Flag  in  all  Its 
glory  and  dignity  is  respectfully  present 
when  our  American  Veterans  pay  their  final 
respect  to  their  deceased  comrads,  and 

Whereas,  the  vast  majority  of  American 
citizens  do  not  consider  our  nation's  flag  to 
be  just  a  piece  of  cloth  that  various  revolu- 
tionaries and  subversive  activists  can  de- 
stroy or  otherwise  mutUate  under  the  guise 
of  protests  as  a  means  of  expression  of  their 
political  differences,  and 

Whereas,  our  LaSalle  Board  feels  strongly 
that  in  order  to  guarantee  that  our  nation 
remain  free  that  there  should  be  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  passed  to  prevent  In  the 
future  any  further  desecration  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Flag  so  these  anti- 
American  subversives  will  be  punished  for 
the  irresponsible  and  immature  behaviors. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  we  request  our  Congres- 
sional Representatives  to  initiate  the  action 
needed  to  amend  the  First  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so 
that  desecration  of  our  nation's  flag  will 
never  again  be  interpreted  as  a  mode  of 
freedom  of  speech  or  expression. 

Certificate  of  Copy 
I.  Tom  P.  Walsh.  County  Clerk  and  Ex  Of- 
ficio Clerk  of  the  LaSaUe  County  Board 
within  and  for  said  County  and  State  afore- 
said. Do  Hereby  Certify  the  foregoing  to  be 


AMVETS 

The  Department  of  Illinois  American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  U.  Korea  and  Viet  Nam 
(AMVETS)  and  the  Department  of  niinoU 
AMVETS  Auxiliary  assembled  at  their  De- 
partment Convention  in  Peoria,  nunois.  on 
June  23-25.  1989  endorsed  the  foUowing  res- 
olution: 

Whereas,  The  American  Flag  is  the 
symbol  of  Freedom  and  Democracy 
throughout  the  World;  and 

Whereas.  The  Veterans  of  American's 
Wars,  former  and  current  military  person- 
nel and  to  all  Patriotic  Americans,  the 
American  Flag  is  more  than  a  symbol  for 
which  It  stands,  the  American  Flag  is  the 
tangible  form  of  Freedom  and  Democracy 
and 

Whereas.  Certain  Individuals,  most  an- 
nounced members  of  various  revolutionary 
or  communist  parties,  have  historically  de- 
stroyed or  otherwise  mutilated  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  as  a  form  of  protest  and,  by  their 
actions,  have  invoked  outrage  and  assault 
upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  Patriotic 
America;  and 

Whereas,  On  June  21,  1989  the  United 
SUtes  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  no  peraon 
may  be  punished  for  burning  or  destroying 
our  beloved  symbol  of  freedom  thus  creat- 
ing another  day  In  our  history  besides  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  which  will  ever  Uve  in 
infamy;  and 

Whereas,  The  Court  decided  that  the 
American  Flag  Is  just  another  symbol  about 
which  not  only  opinions  pro  and  con  can  be 
tolerated,  but  for  which  the  most  minimal 
public  respect  may  not  be  enjoined;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  may  conscript 
men  into  the  Armed  Forces  when  they  must 
fight  and  perhaps  die  for  the  Flag  but  the 
government  may  not  prohibit  the  pubUc 
burning  of  the  banner  under  which  they 
fight;  and 

Whereas,  the  creation  of  Federal  Right  to 
post  bulletin  boards  and  graffiti  on  the 
Washington  monument  or  extinguish  the 
flame  on  President  Kennedy's  grave;  and 

Whereas.  The  case  Involves  disagreeable 
conduct  that  diminishes  the  value  of  an  Im- 
portant National  asset:  and 

Whereas,  now  therefore  be  it  resolved 
that  AMVETS  and  AMVETS  Auxiliary  at 
ite  44th  Annual  State  Convention  at  Peoria, 
Illinois  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  prepare  and  sutHuIt  to 
the  States  of  this  Nation  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  make  any  conduct 
that  would  destroy  or  otherwise  mutilate 
our  American  Flag,  the  symbol  of  freedcxn; 
and  be  It  further  Reaolved,  That  this  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  to  the  AMVETS  National 
Convention  for  further  action. 

Forwarded  to  AMVETS  NaUonal  Head- 
quarters on  June  26,  1989.  for  appropriate 
action  at  the  AMVETS  National  Conven- 
tion. 

Robert  Hettinger. 
Commander,  Depart- 
ment    of    niinou 
AMVETS. 
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NoRMAJf  D.  Bess. 
Adjutant.         Depart 
ment     of     lUxnoia 
AMVETS. 


HOUSE     DENIAL     OP     THE     F  18 
MULTIYEAR  PROCUREMENT 

IGNORES  ECONOMIC  AND  EF 
FECTIVE  THREAT  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  concern  approaching  dismay  that 
I  watched  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  deny  a  multiyear  procure- 
ment plan  for  the  F/A-18  (Hornet) 
aircraft.  While  $1.85  billion  was  ap- 
proved for  the  procurement  of  66  air- 
planes in  fiscal  year  1990,  the  ad- 
vanced procurement  request  for  fiscal 
year  1991  vas  reduced  by  $170  million 
or  68  percent.  Such  action  reflects  nei- 
ther foresight  nor  wisdom.  We  face 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  future  threat,  and. 
through  this  action,  we  compound 
military  planning  problems  by  adding 
still  more  uncertainty.  I  emphasize 
this  last  point;  the  multimission 
nature  of  the  ever-evolving  Hornet  air- 
craft places  it  squarely  at  the  core  of  a 
workable  threat  management  program 
based  on  the  best  available  estimates, 
forecasts,  and  assessments  of  the 
nature  of  future  threats. 

Happily.  Mr.  I»resident.  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  re- 
tained the  MYP  status  for  the  F/A-18; 
but  the  battle  is  not  yet  over,  which  is 
why  I  can  address  the  issue  here. 
rtrnjRE  thkkats  caw  be  roRECAST 
In  making  future  procurement  cuts, 
the  HASC  argued  that  "ever-changing 
carrier  airwing  composition,  combined 
with  plans  for  a  reduced  number  of  de- 
ployable  aircraft  carriers  and  the  pros- 
pects of  conventional  arms  control 
agreements,  may  bring  into  question 
and  perhaps  reduce  the  total  require- 
ments" (emphasis  added)  for  the 
Hornet.  In  other  words,  the  HASC 
fears  that  an  MYP  program  could  lead 
to  the  procurement  of  more  aircraft 
than  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will 
need  in  the  future.  Let  me  address  the 
HASC's  line  of  reasoning. 

First,  as  an  experienced  trial  lawyer 
before  coming  to  the  Senate  13  years 
ago,  I  always  looked  forward  to  cross- 
examining  opponents'  arguments 
which  were  couched  in  subjunctive 
language.  When  the  HASC  conditions 
its  criteria  for  making  changes  in  the 
Hornet  program  with  language  like 
"may  bring  into  question,"  and  per 
haps  reduce  requirements,"  I  sense 
that  the  panel  looked  more  at  econo- 
mies than  at  the  predictability  of 
future  threats.  But  I  don't  begrudge 
the  HASC's  reservations:  I  commend 
them  and  urge  this  Chamt)er  to  assure 
that  our  conferees  are  instructed  to 
raise  precisely  those  questions. 

My  second  problem  with  the  HASC's 
reasoning  is  its  confusion  of  cause  and 
effect.   More  directly,   the  configura 


tion  and  numbers  of  aircraft  in  a 
strike  unit  are  the  effect  of  threat  as- 
sessments. The  conventional  arms  con- 
trol discussions  now  underway  address 
threats  that  are  only  partially  related, 
and  in  some  cases  even  unrelated  to 
the  strategy  and  force  requirements  of 
the  essential  power  projection  mis- 
sions of  aircraft  carriers.  There  is  little 
doubt  why  our  INF  negotiators  kept 
tactical  aircraft  outside  of  the  frame- 
work of  those  discussions;  and  the  So- 
viets basically  concurred,  although 
after  some  "persuasive"  badgering.  We 
are  no  less  eager  to  exclude  carrier 
aviation  assets  from  the  conventional 
arms  talks.  Ironically,  the  HASC  is 
strugglfng  with  an  intellectual  rebut- 
tal to  its  long-standing  pragmatic  de- 
mands for  multimission  tactical  fight- 
er and  attack  aircraft.  Reduction  of 
the  Hornet  program  will  simply  not 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  many 
threats  outside  of  the  NATO-Warsaw 
Pact  theaters. 

Finally,  the  MYP  program  is  unlike- 
ly to  lead  to  an  excess  of  Hornets  in  a 
threat  environment  which  is  little 
changed,  and  for  which  the  airplane 
was  developed.  But,  even  if  an  excess 
of  domestic  production  did  occur,  it 
would  still  provide  tremendous  advan- 
tage to  our  highly  profitable  interna- 
tional sales  program.  After  all,  over- 
seas delivery  times  are  wisely  and  nec- 
essarily conditioned  by  assurances 
that  our  own  military  contractual 
schedules  are  met  first. 

And  what  is  the  future  threat  envi- 
ronment that  underscores  the  rebut- 
tals that  I  have  offered  to  the  HASC 
decision?  First,  and  foremost,  they  in- 
clude the  so-called  low-intensity  con- 
flicts against  which  carrier-based 
power  projection  forces  are  best  ap- 
plied—Libyan aggression;  passage  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  often  interna- 
tional waters;  and  the  containment  of 
actual  or  potential  conflicts  which 
could  escalate  to  the  detriment  of  U.S. 
interests,  such  as  the  array  of  brush- 
fires  continually  sparking  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  future  threat  envi- 
ronment will  be  accentuated  by  a  pos- 
sible loss  of  land  bases,  most  promi- 
nently those  in  the  Philippines.  Also 
threatened,  however,  are  rights  in 
Greece.  Spain,  and  even  in  NATO 
under  some  circumstances— as  we 
found  in  our  Israel  rescue  and  resup- 
ply  missions  in  1967  and  1973. 

Giving  rise  to  the  future  threat  fore- 
cast is  the  influence  of  terrorism  and 
arms  proliferation  among  countries, 
such  as  Iran,  with  the  ever-present 
will  to  disrupt  regional  stability.  The 
ready  availability  of  the  latest  Soviet 
avionics  and  other  aircraft  technol- 
ogies to  Syria,  Libya,  and  possibly  Iran 
(at  least  discussions  between  the  two 
countries  on  this  issue  are  sJready  un- 
derway), does  not  lessen  our  own 
threat  suid  strategy  needs. 


HORNET'S  MTTLTIMISSION  CAPABILITIES  MEET 
FUTURE  THREATS 

Incredibly,  70  percent  of  the  entire 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  mission  spec- 
trum can  be  served  by  the  F/A-18. 
The  airplane  can  perform  some  of  the 
F-14  fleet  defense  mission  and  comple- 
ment the  all-weather  attack  functions 
of  the  A-6.  Significantly,  the  F/A-18 
dominates  the  spectrum  for  such  mis- 
sions as  air  combat,  fighter  escort, 
close  air  support  and  day/night 
attack.  The  fundamental  value  of  the 
F/A-18  lies  in  this  flexibility.  This 
characteristic  minimizes  the  commit- 
ment of  ever-scare  battle  sissets  while 
reducing  the  support  costs  associated 
with  multiple  types  of  aircraft. 

The  greatest  cost-savings  increment, 
however,  is  derived  from  the  F/A-18's 
reliability  and  maintainability.  Let  me 
state  these  advantages  this  way:  with 
70  percent  of  the  total  fleet  and  land 
mission  capability,  the  F/A-18  is  three 
times  more  reliable  than  the  A-7E,  A- 
6,  and  F-14A  in  terms  of  the  mean 
number  of  flying  hours  before  a  fail- 
ure occurs.  This  is  a  standard  measure 
of  aircraft  reliability. 

In  terms  of  maintainability,  the 
Hornet  requires  half  the  maintenance 
manhours  of  the  A-6E,  41  percent  the 
maintenance  devoted  to  the  A-7E,  and 
38  percent  that  for  the  F-14A.  The 
Hornet  is  also  the  safest  tactical  carri- 
er aircraft  in  naval  aviation  history, 
with  about  60  percent  fewer  accidents 
or  incidents  than  its  next  competitor, 
the  F-14.  F/A-18  losses  were  4.3  per 
100.000  flight  hours.  In  fewer  words 
still,  more  mission  is  performed  with 
more  certainty  for  longer  periods  by 
fewer  aircraft. 

F/A-IS:  STIU.  EVOLVING 

As  we  all  know,  military  threat  pro- 
jections are  subjected  to  a  sophisticat- 
ed process  beginning  with  an  intelli- 
gence-related long-range  assessment 
stretching  out  10  and  20  years.  This 
estimate  forms  the  basis  for  the  more 
technical  analysis  performed  by  the 
military  services.  They  examine  defi- 
ciencies in  doctrine  requiring  materiel 
improvements.  This  has  set  in  place 
the  evolution  toward  the  "Hornet 
2000'  concent. 

Significant  performance-related 

changes,  dependent  upon  a  robust 
RDTE  program,  underwrite  the  way 
the  aircraft  adapts  to  its  future  anti- 
threat  mission  requirements.  Among 
the  most  prominent  improvements  is 
the  Hornet's  night  attack  performance, 
which  will  double  its  overall  capabil- 
ity. But  certain  avionics  changes  must 
t>e  developed  and  fielded.  It  is  no  small 
disappointment  to  me  that  we  denied 
important  radar  improvements  in  the 
APG-65  program  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
This  has  compelled  us  to  codevelop 
this  capability  through  a  Nunn 
amendment  initiative  with  Canada 
However,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  see  the  wisdom  in  contin- 
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ued  support  for  the  Hornet's  improved 
reconnaissance    capability,    which    is 
still  a  further  step  toward  greater  mul- 
timission   flexibility,    and    continued 
engine  upgrades,  toward  a  thrust  ob- 
jective   of    about    180    pounds    per 
second,  a  27-percent  increase  in  power 
over  the  1985  General  Electric  P404 
engine.   Other  improvements  include 
an  air-to-air  forward  looking,  infrared 
system,    to    be    integrated    into    the 
Hornet  platform  by  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  a  new  electric  warfare  suite  that 
could  become  an  indispensable  compo- 
nent of  success  in  the  threat  environ- 
ment expected  by  the  middle  of  the 
next  decade. 

By  the  end  of  the  century.  Hornet 
2000  will  join  the  Navy's  advanced  tac- 
tical fighter  and  the  A-12  as  the  back- 
bone of  naval  aviation.  However,  it  will 
be  the  F/A-18  that  will  continue  to 
carry  70  percent  of  mission  needs 
within  the  threat  framework  of  that 
period. 

In  summary,  short-term  savings  by 
the  HASC  threaten  long-term  econom- 
ics and  security.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
conferees  resolve  this  difference  in 
conference,  bringing  to  the  floor  an 
P/A-18  program  that  is  realistic,  nec- 
essary, and  affordable. 
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TERRY  ANDERSON 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,598th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 

On  March  16,  1988,  the  third  anni- 
versary of  Terry  Anderson's  captivity, 
a  ceremony  was  held  in  commemora- 
tion in  Georgetown. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
Washington  Post  article  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  17.  1988] 
The  Marking  of  Pain 
(By  Paul  Hendrickson) 
Three  years  ago  yesterday,  in  West  Beirut 
sunshine,  an  American  who  loved  poker  and 
Linda  Ronstadt  records  had  Just  finished  a 
tennis  game  and  dropped  his  partner  off 
when  a  green  Mercedes  rolled  up  to  the 
curb  and   three   bearded   gunmen  stepped 
out.  On  a  day  that  had  seemed  oddly  quiet 
In  Lebanon— no   sheUlng,   no  fighting,   no 
routine  scream  of  sirens— one  of  the  three 
Pinmen  leveled  a  9  mm  pistol  point-blank  at 
the  forehead  of  the  Just-dropped-off  tennis 
Pwtner.  while  the  other  two  pushed  and 
shoved  and  Jammed  with  the  heels  of  their 
hands  at   the   throat  of  Terry  Anderson 
until  they  had  him  in  the  back  of  their  car! 
In  the  back  of  the  Mercedes.  Anderson's 
(lasses  got  knocked  off.  The  tennis  partner 
rtood  frozen,  rooted  to  the  sidewalk,  like  a 
man  In  the  nUddle  of  the  strangest  sped-up 
movie.  But  it  wasn't  a  mind-movie  at  alL  It 
*>«  the  last  glimpse  that  any  VS.  citizen 
DM  had  of  an  ex-Marine  who  was  then  chief 
Kiddle  East  correspondent  for  the  Associat- 
N  Press.  Except,  of  course,  for  those  other 
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ktods  of  glimpses  one  gets  in  a  gray  grainy 
pnotograph  or  a  bad  videotape— hostage 
photographs,  hostage  vldeotapes-that  have 
come  now  to  seem  a  normal  part  of  the  way 
a  terrorist  world  works. 

America  last  saw  Terry  Anderson  in  one  of 
those  this  past  Christmas  Day.  "To  my  gov- 
ernment. I  don't  know  what  to  say  I  know 
that  you  are  trying  to  get  us  out  but  I  dont 
taow  exactly  what  you  can  do.  I  only  know 
that  It  has  not  been  enough  or  the  right 
thing  '  the  blurred  figure  on  the  Upe  said 
that  day. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  in  sun-gorgeous 
Georgetown,  inside  a  bone-white  CathoUc 
church  that  dates  itself  back  to  1790  the 
man  who  had  been  playing  tennis  wltli  An- 
derson on  March  16,  1985— same  sun.  differ- 
ent world— stood  up  in  front  of  several  hun- 
dred people,  one  of  them  being  Jesse  Jack- 
son, another  Nicholas  Danlloff ,  still  another 
the  sister  of  Anderson,  and  said  this  in  a 
very  quiet  voice: 

"I  wanted  to  rescue  Terry-but  I  couldn't 
And  I  wanted  to  run— but  I  couldn't  do  that 
either.  Terry's  eyes  said,  Don,  do  some- 
thing." Mine  said.  'Terry,  I  can't.'  " 

As  he  said  this.  Don  MeU's  ruddy  young 
face  got  ruddier,  his  voice  darker.  Then 
Mell,  who  is  now  on  the  photo  desk  of  AP  in 
New  York,  and  who  is  still  only  in  his  twen- 
ties, and  who  is  far  from  over  what  he  wit- 
nessed that  day,  said:  You  know.  1  think 
the  whole  thing  took  less  than  a  minute 
Thank  you." 

He  sat  down.  There  was  more  singing 
lighting  of  thin  white  tapers.  Olive  twigs 
were  passed  out  by  children  carrying  wicker 
baskets.  The  sUence  seemed  to  be  screaming 
down  onto  36th  and  O.  A  minute  earlier  a 
choir  had  taken  the  audience  through  an 
Anglo-Saxon  hymn:  "Peace  flowing  like  a 
river/Plowing  out  of  you  and  me/Plowlng 
out  Into  the  desert/Setting  all  the  captives 
free."  It  seemed  a  congregation  then  far 
more  than  an  audience,  a  religious  service 
far  more  than  a  Washington  media  event 

They  caUed  it  the  'Candlelight  Ceremony 
of  Hope,"  and  hope  Is  what  It  was  rooted  In 
built  on.  Religion,  like  hope,  is  always 
rooted  in  the  abUity  to  believe— to  believe 
that  someday,  on  the  other  side  of  here  or 
Jordan  or  somewhere  else,  redemption  wUl 
come  and  suffering  will  be  released. 

Maybe,  but  In  respect  to  20  people  being 
held  against  their  wUl  in  unfathomable  un- 
fashionable I^banon.  it  has  to  be  said  that 
these  are  the  mostly  ignored  days,  the  for- 
gotten   days,    and    therefore    the    cnielest 
days.  Terry  Anderson,  who  is  41,  Is  said  to 
be  blindfolded  and  shackled  most  of  the 
time  now  to  an  unknown  wall.  He  has  a 
young  son  he  has  never  seen.  Some  would 
say— and  have— that  Anderson  deserves  his 
fate.  He  didn't  take  precautions.  He  didn't 
get  out  In  time.  He  was  too  swaggery. 
Maybe  he  was  too  conunltted. 
These  are  also  the  most  Ignored,  forgotten 
and    therefore    cruelest    days    for    people 
named  Thomas  Sutherland  and  Alec  CoUett 
and  Brian  Keenan.  The  media  carnival  has 
moved  on   from  Lebanon.   Attention  gets 
grafted  on  to  other  stories,   other  hemi- 
spheres, other  terrors— General  Noriega.  A 
TWA  hijack.  Nick  DaiUloff  In  Moscow.  CaU 
it  the  nightmare  of  the  week.  Somehow,  the 
I^banon  hostage  story  isn't  au  courant  just 
now. 

&cept  to  their  families,  who  were  there 
at  Holy  Trinity  hiding  their  tears  yesterday. 

Yesterday,  while  a  congregation  of  several 
hundred  famUy  and  friends  and  others  were 
bowing  their  heads  In  prayer.  OUver  North 
John    Poindexter.    Richard    Secord    and 
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Albert  Hakim  were  being  named  In  a  23- 
count  todlctment  on  charges  that  they  con- 
spired to  divert  Iranian  arms  sales  profits  to 
the  Nicaraguan  contras.  The  sales  had  come 
l^'^V^^):^''^}  PlBce  as  an  effort  to~^ 
the  Middle  East  hostages.  So  hasn't  the 
story  come  right  back  around? 

Nearly  a  decade  ago.  when  the  five  dosen 
or  so  American  Embassy  hostages  were 
taken  in  Tehran.  America  was  galvanized  by 
the  drama.  Walter  Cronklte  signed  off  each 
night  8  news  broadcast  telling  us  how  many 
^w»,J,^'^.  "^^  '^**  ^y  ^-  Ted  Koppers 

J5^}*?.*,  *°^  "***«  ^^  the  household 
product  it  is  now  by  that  hostage  story 

Maybe  this  hostage  story  came  too  late 

!5f?^^*f  "  *""'**'•  ^«  ^"f^  Uved  «o  long 
with  the  terror  that  we  can  even  bear  It  like 
the  news  of  the  latest  atom  bomb.  We  as- 
similate and  we  go  on. 

Associated  Press,  Nov.  27,  1986:  'President 
Reagan  told  Peggy  Say  yesterday  that  ad- 
ministration officials  will  continue  to  do  ev- 

^Tf^'^  ^^^^  *=*°'  ^  'f«e  her  brother.  Jour- 
nalist Terry  A.  Anderson,  and  other  Ameri- 
can hostages  In  Lebanon.  Say  said  the  Presi- 
dent telephoned  her  at  her  home  In  BaUvla. 
NY.,  about  12:15.  Reagan  was  aboard  Air 
Force  One.  en  route  to  California  for  a 
Thanksgiving  vacation.  Say  said  Reagan 
told  her  he  would  not  rest  untU  Terry  was 
noine.'  *' 

And  yesterday,  in  the  pulpit  at  Holy  Trini- 
ty. Peggy  Say-who  is  a  red-haired  middle- 
aged  woman  with  a  pair  of  red  sockets  for 
eyes-mtoned  this  Into  a  microphone-  I 
have  agonized  for  three  days  over  what  Iilnd 
or  remarks  to  make.  It  wasn't  untU  I  woke 
up  this  morning  that  I  knew  1  wasn't  going 
to  make  a  speech.  I  wasn't  going  to  make  a 
poUtical  sUtement.  This  U  a  church,  and  in 
a  church  we  pray." 

And  so  she  prayed.  "Strengthen  and  com- 
fort them.  Lord."  she  prayed.  "Hold  them 
closely  in  the  palm  of  Your  hand.  " 

After  the  ceremony,  holding  a  tissue  her 
eyes  partially  concealed  by  ttated  yeUow 
glasses,  she  said  to  a  reporter  who  had  come 
up  to  ask  her  awkwardly  If  she  knew  what 
her  government  was  doing  right  now,  if  any- 
thing, for  her  brother.  "The  truth  Is.  I  don't 
know.  I  talked  to  the  SUte  Department  yes- 
terday, and  they  told  me  there  was  nothing 
they  could  teU  me,  there  was  no  real  reason 
for  a  great  optimism,  but  that  they  were 
pursuing  quiet  diplomacy." 

She  looked  down.  She  jerked  at  the  Jacket 
of  her  white  suit,  which  had  dark  piping 
•Its  pretty  hard  to  accept  that  after  three 
years.  You  know,  those  words,  'pursuing 
quiet  diplomacy.' " 

She  paused  again.  "I  think  the  American 
people  are  being  very  kind  to  President 
Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bush.  In  view  of 
the  presidents  criticism  of  Jimmy  Carter 
and  the  hostages  in  Iran  eight  years  ago  " 

The  edge  to  the  words  were  aU  the  finer 
for  how  sofUy  she  said  them. 

Not  all  of  those  being  held  hostage  in  Leb- 
anon are  American.  There  is  a  West 
German,  an  Italian,  an  Irishman.  It  would 
have  been  hard  yesterday  not  to  think 
about  any  of  them.  As  the  litany  of  various 
occupaUons  and  UUes  and  naUonaUUes  were 
read  off,  a  kind  of  unbearable  lightness  of 
grief  seemed  to  settle  In. 

Prank  Herbert  Reed,  director  of  the  Leba- 
non IntemaUonal  School  in  Beirut-  kid- 
naped Sept.  9,  1986. 

Terry  Walte,  British  envoy  of  the  Angli- 
can Church:  kidnaped  Jan.  29, 1987. 

Marcel  Fontaine,  vice  consul  at  the 
French  Embassy  In  Beirut:  kidnaped  March 
22.  1985.  """wi 
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Alberto  Molln&rl.  businessman,  kidnaped 
Sept.  11.  1985. 

Behind  each  name  the  congregation  in 
toned:  •Merciful  God.  hear  us  and  grant 
him  freedom." 

The  ceremony  was  cosponsored  by  No 
Greater  Love,  a  Washington-based,  nonprof 
It  nonpoUtical  humanitarian  organization, 
and  by  the  Journalists'  Committee  to  FYee 
Terry  Anderson.  The  Chevy  Chase  Handbell 
Ringers  came.  The  Jon  Bowen  Chorale 
came.  Charlie  Rc«e  of  CBS  came.  The  Rev 
lAwrence  Martin  Jenco.  a  Benedictine 
priest  and  former  hostage  in  Lebanon, 
came.  Tom  Brokaw  of  NBC  couldnt  make  it 
at  the  last  minute  but  sent  something  to  be 
read.  So  did  Pat  Robertson  and  Oeorge 
Bush.  A  formal  InviUtion  had  been  .sent  to 
the   president,   but   there   were   reg  ets   on 

this. 

There  were  Christian  children  u.  snowy 
white  surplices,  and  there  were  Jewish  chil 
dren  wearing  shawls  with  Hebrew  letters  on 
them.  Georgetown  University  students  en 
tered   bearing  8-by-lO   photographs  of   the 
hostages. 

There  were  round-faced  nuns  in  retro- 
grade nun  gear.  There  was  a  homeless  man 
in  a  back  pew  wearing  a  stockmg  cap  and 
lugging  a  canvas  bag.  The  Secret  Service 
checked  out  the  contents. 

Former  Soviet  detainee  Nick  Daniloff. 
who  had  come  with  his  wife,  said  before  the 
ceremony.  "They  are  incarcerated  for  cyni 
cai  political  purposes  outside  any  standard 
of  accepUble  human  behavior.  Pawns,  bar 
gaining  chips.  I've  always  been  concerned 
for  the  hostages  in  Lebanon  because  of 
what  happened  to  me.  The  U.S.  government 
and  the  American  people  gave  tremendous 
support  to  me  during  my  little,  uh.  problem 
when  I  was  detained  in  a  Moscow  cell.  How 
can  I  not  respond  to  something  like  this""  I 
see  this  ceremony  not  focused  just  on  Amer 
ican  hostages,  but  on  all  hostages  any 
where." 

At  one  minute  before  1  o'clock,  which  was 
the  hour  the  ceremony  began,  a  candidate 
for  president  of  the  United  States  pulled  up 
with  the  usual  Secret  Service  retinue  and 
Hashing  police  cars  and  a  huge  press  bus 
full  of  mostly  yawning  corpsmen  The  pro 
fane  seemed  suddenly  trying  to  wedge  itself 
in  amid  the  sacred.  The  great  red  and  silver 
Jesse  Bus  was  something  of  a  sight  trying  to 
get  down  the  narrow  Georgetown  street. 

•Jesse!  Jesse!'  yelled  school  kids  from 
Holy  Trinity  Elementary.  They  had  Insta 
matics  and  even  binoculars  and  were  being 
held  at  a  certain  distance.  Jackson  got  out 
of  his  llmo,  buttoned  his  blue  suit  coat, 
waved  at  the  kids  and  made  a  shhh "  ges 
ture,  finger  at  his  lips.  There  was  a  red  silk 
hanky  waving  from  his  vest  pocket.  He  went 
In  and  took  his  place  in  a  pew  Just  another 
supplicant. 

At  a  press  conference  afterward  in  a  build 
ing  next  door,  he  said,  the  old  preachers 
rhetoric  beginning  to  roll,  like  Jordan:  For 
as  long  as  they  are  captured,  we  are  cap 
tured.  We  all  die  daUy.  And  none  of  us  will 
be  free  untU  they  are  free."  It  had  cadence, 
it  had  hope. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL     DEFENSE     AUTHORI- 
ZATION       ACT        FOR        FISCAL 
YEARS  1990  AND  1991 
The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Under    the    order,    the    Senate    will 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1352,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A   bill   (S.    1352)   to   authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  mili- 
tary  functions  of   the   Department   of   De 
fense   and   to   prescribe   military   personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce to  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
prepared  to  begin  further  work  on 
amendments  to  S.  1352. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Senator  Boschwitz,  is 
here. 

As  soon  as  we  have  supporting  staff 
and  others  on  the  floor  we  are  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Boschwitz  which  is  accepta- 
ble to  both  sides,  and  I  am  further  ad- 
vised by  staff  that  so  far  as  the  juris- 
diction of  my  Subcommittee  on  Readi- 
ness. Sustainability  and  Support  is 
concerned,  we  now  have  developed  I 
think  three  amendments  that  are  sat- 
isfactory to  both  sides  in  connection 
with  that. 

1  am  Informed.  Mr.  President,  by 
staff  that  there  are  probably  about  15 
amendments  that  have  been  developed 
by  the  two  sides  that  are  acceptable 
and  will  substantially  reduce  the 
amount  of  work  before  the  Senate. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  hopefully 
this  is  our  last  week  before  the  August 
work  break.  1  encourage  Senators  to 
come  over  here  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Later  I  might  make  it  known  what 
those  amendments  are  so  that  Mem- 
bers can  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
their  amendments  have  been  ap- 
proved, but  I  would  hope  that  all  Sen- 
ators and  staff  will  be  advised  that  we 
are  beginning  to  dispose  of  these 
amendments. 

May  I  inquire  of  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  whether  he  would  want  to 
proceed  or  shall  we  wait? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  No.  We  are  ready 
to  proceed  with  my  amendment.  It  is  a 
small  amendment  as  the  Senator  indi- 
cated. It  has  to  do  with  some  latnd 
transfers  at  Fort  Snelling  in  Minneso- 
ta, and  we  are  willing  to  proceed  on 
this  side,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  that  indication  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. This  side  is  ready  as  well.  The 
amendment  has  been  examined  and  if 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  will  offer  it 
Is    at  this  time,  we  will  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mmnesota  is  recognized. 


AMENDIIEirT  NO.  KM 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  win  report  the  amendment.  The 
legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
witz] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
514. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

.SECTION 

(a)  Release.— (i)  Subject  to  clauses  (li) 
through  (iv).  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  release  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  the 
reversionary  interest  of  the  United  States 
over  approximately  35.38  acres  of  land, 
known  as  Area  J."  conveyed  from  the 
United  States  to  the  SUte  of  Minnesota  in 
the  quitclaim  deed  dated  August  17.  1971. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  also  re- 
lease the  State  of  Minnesota  from  all  cov- 
enants and  agreements  contained  in  the  said 
quitclaim  deed,  covering  the  approximately 
35.38  acres  of  land. 

(ii)  Condition  or  release.— The  releases 
directed  by  clause  (i)  are  conditioned  on  the 
State  of  MinnesoU  donating  approximately 
35.38  acreas  of  land  to  the  United  States  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

(iii)  Description  of  property.— The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  description  of  the  land 
over  which  the  reversionary  interest  is  to  be 
released  shall  be  determined  by  surveys 
which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

(iv)  Additional  ■rERMs  and  conditions.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  require 
such  additional  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  agree  to  allow  the  State  of 
Minnesota  to  retain  a  reversionary  interest 
in  the  land  described  in  clause  (i)  condi- 
tioned upon  the  Secretary's  use  of  the  land 
for  Army  purposes  and  preservation  of  the 
historic  structures  lying  thereon  in  con- 
formity with  Department  of  Interior  stand- 
ards for  properties  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places. 

(b)  Deed  Amendment.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  authorized  to  execute  and  file 
the  appropriate  documents  to  reflect  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Bosch- 
witz. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Army  to 
regain  ownership  of  35  acreas  of  land 
in  Hennepin  County.  MN,  for  Army 
Reserve  training  purposes. 

The  transfer  of  area  J  to  the  Army 
will  entail  no  cost  to  the  Army.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Army,  the  redevelop- 
ment of  area  J  will  permit  cancellation 
of  other  anticipated  projects  for  a  cost 
savings  of  $10  million. 
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The  land  in  question  is  part  of  a 
larger  property  of  141  acres,  known  as 
Fort  Snelling,  which  was  conveyed 
from  the  United  States  to  the  State  of 
MinnesoU  on  August  17,  1971.  Since 
the  transfer  to  Minnesota,  the  Army 
has  continued  to  use  area  J  under  a 
clause  In  the  original  deed  of  transfer, 
and  anticipates  a  continuing  need  to 
use  the  property  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  State  of  Miimesota  has  agreed 
to  donate  the  property  to  the  United 
States  for  use  by  the  Army— but  there 
are  some  minor  legal  obstacles  to  such 
a  transfer.  The  so-called  reversionary 
interest  of  the  United  States  over  the 
land  in  question  must  be  removed,  and 
the  State  of  Minnesota  must  be  freed 
from  the  covenants  and  agreements  of 
the  deed. 

The  proposed  amendment  would 
remove  these  impediments,  allowing 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  negotiate  over  the 
exact  terms  of  transfer.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  allow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  provide  the  State  of 
Minnesota  with  a  reversionary  interest 
in  area  J,  should  the  Army  ever  decide 
the  land  is  no  longer  needed. 

The  proposed  amendment  has  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
I  understand  that  it  has  been  cleared 
by  both  sides  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  offering  would  modify  a  deed 
held  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  regard- 
ing property  constituting  the  portion 
of  the  former  Fort  Snelling.  The  modi- 
fication would  permit  the  donation  of 
35  acres  of  the  former  post  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  long-term 
use  in  development  by  the  Army  Re- 
serve. 

Because  of  the  particular  conditions 
of  the  deed  by  which  the  State  re- 
ceived the  fort  from  the  Army  in  1971 
this  donation  caimot  be  accomplished 
without  this  legislation. 

The  Army  realizes  a  modest  savings 
and  secures  a  long-term  interest  in  an 
important  training  site  which  could  be 
further  developed  should  the  need 
arise. 

Mr.  President,  this  side  is  delighted 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  amendment  (No.  514)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Bir.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  amend- 
ments by  Senator  DeConciki  specifi- 
caUy  and  by  Senators  Nickles  and 
BoREN  as  well  that  are  acceptable  and 
have  been  cleared  on  both  sides,  so 
that  if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  or 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  could  come 
oyer  here  at  an  appropriate  time  in 
the  short  near  future  I  think  we  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  those  amend- 
ments. 

I  wIU  make  known  other  amend- 
ments that  are  acceptable  in  short 
order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU,  the  absence  of  a 
quonun  having  been  suggested. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonma  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

order  op  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  may  be  fol- 
lowing what  is  taking  place  here,  the 
situation,  as  we  begin  this  Monday 
morning,  is  as  follows: 

There  are  99  amendments  to  S.  1352 
that  have  been  filed.  Three  are  dupli- 
cations, so,  in  fact,  there  are  96 
amendments  that  are  pending.  We 
have  just  disposed  of  one  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz].  We  have 
95  remaining. 

We  have  in  our  possession  here  a  list 
of  10  amendments  that  are  agreeable, 
which  would  reduce  the  number  of 
pending  amendments  to  85.  Those  10 
amendments  are  acceptable.  If  Sena- 
tors would  come  over  here.  One.  by 
Senator  Biden.  a  report  on  Port 
Meade  recreation  area,  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. The  DeConcini-McCain 
amendment.  I  imderstand  now  from 
staff,  we  can  go  ahead  with  those  Sen- 
ators coming  over.  So  that  will  be  done 
here.  But  Senator  Biden  or  someone 
should  let  us  know  about  that  amend- 
ment by  him.  which  Is  acceptable. 

Senator  Domenici  has  an  amend- 
ment on  a  report  on  the  number  of 
DOD  dependents  eligible  for  SSI  bene- 
fits that  is  acceptable.  So  if  he  or 
someone  would  let  us  know  what  to  do 
on  that. 

Senator  Harkin  has  an  amendment 
requiring  U.S.  beef  be  sold  in  U.S. 
commissaries  in  Europe.  That  is  ac- 
ceptable, if  he  would  let  us  know  what 
to  do  about  that. 

Senator  Hepuk  has  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  amendment  on  accidental 
launch  protection  that  is  acceptable,  if 
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he  would  let  us  know  what  to  do  on 
that. 

Senator  McCtuiu:  has  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  authority  to  dispose  of 
sUver  from  the  stockpile.  He.  I  under- 
stand, has  authorized  us  to  go  ahead 
with  that  and  we  will  do  that  momen- 
tarily. 

Senator  Murkowski  has  an  amend- 
ment on  independent  price  determina- 
tion and  anticollusive  bidding  on  U  S 
contracts.  That  is  acceptable  if  he 
would  let  us  know  what  to  do  on  that 
There  is  another  amendment  by 
Senators  Nickles  and  Borem  on 
Tmker  Air  Force  Base.  We  accepted 
one  Thursday.  This  is  another  one 
that  is  acceptable  if  they  would  inform 
us  and  come  over  on  that. 

Senator  Roth  has  an  amendment  to 
facilitate  acquisition  and  cross-servic- 
ing agreements  with  NATO.  That  is 
acceptable,  if  he  would  let  us  know 
what  to  do. 

And  Senator  Simow  has  one  to 
notify  local  educational  agencies  of 
scheduled  base  closings. 

So  there  are  10  that  can  be  disposed 
of.  I  am  authorized,  shortly,  Mr.  P»resi- 
dent.  to  dispose  of  two  of  them,  but 
there  are  eight  others  who  need  to  let 
us  know  what  to  do. 

Then  we  have  six  amendments  that 
sponsors  have  Indicated  they  want  to 
proceed  with  and  have  debate  on  and 
vote  on. 

We  would  like  to  do  that  today,  Mr 
President,  so  we  can  have  those  roU- 
calls  after  5  o'clock  this  evening.  Here 
are  those  six  amendments. 

Senators  Boiro  and  Gorton  have  an 
ALPS  amendment.  Senator  Bumpers 
has  an  amendment  to  delete  funds  for 
the  19th  Trident.  Senator  Kennedy 
has  an  SIS  plant  amendment.  Sena- 
tors Kerry  and  Jeffords  have  an  Asat 
amendment.  Senator  Levin  has  an 
amendment  to  reduce  MX  rail  garri- 
son and  increase  conventional  pro- 
grams. And  Senator  Wilson  has  an 
amendment  we  dealt  with  last  year 
and  had  a  rollcall  on  last  year  concern- 
ing fee  assessment  on  military  family 
housing  construction  for  local  school 
agencies. 

That  Is  six  amendments,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, where  Senators  have  indicated 
what  the  amendments  are  and  they 
want  to  have  roUcalls.  That  is  fine  On 
at  least  one.  we  visited  this  before,  last 
year.  That  will  require  some  extended 
debate.  We  can  have  votes  stacked  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent understanding  the  other  day  Mr 
President,  at  5  o'clock  this  afternoon 

So  that  would  be  16  we  can  dispose 
of  easUy  and  readily  today  without 
this  Senator  knowing  of  others.  I  hope 
Senators  would  cooperate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

There  are  95  remaining.  If  we  dis- 
pose of  all  16.  arithmeticaUy  we  still 
have  79.  I  beUeve.  So  I  would  urge 
Senators  to  imdertake  to  come  over 
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here  and  to  begin  the  process  of  get- 
ting rid  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDE]NT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  distingxiished  colleague,  the 
manager  on  the  other  side,  that  I  am 
informed  that  both  sides  have  ap- 
proved an  amendment  by  Senator 
DbConcini  regarding  a  Milcon  matter, 
and  Senator  DeConcini  has  author- 
ized us  to  go  ahead  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  if 
he  is  prepared  for  us  to  proceed  on  the 
amendment  by  Senators  DeConcini 
and  McCain  regarding  National  Guard 
military  construction  at  Show  Low, 
AZ? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
side  has  examined  the  amendment.  It 
is  a  good  amendment,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

AJCEIfSMZNT  NO.  448 

(Purpose:  To  provide  $500,000  for  the  Army 

National  Guard  for  the  construction  of  an 

Org:anizational  Maintenance  Sub-Shop  for 

the     1404    Transportation    Company     in 

Show  Low.  Arizona) 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Arizona.  Senators  DeCon 
cim  and  McCaih.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr  Dixon). 
for  Mr.  D«CoHcnfi  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McCain)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
448. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  362.  line  15  strike  out 
••174.809.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
'•n5,10».000". 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  $500,000  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  military  con 
struction  authorization  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  an  organi- 
zational maintenance  subshop  in  Show 
Low.  AZ. 

Currently  the  1404  Transportation 
Co.  Sub-Shop  in  Show  Low  is  working 
in  temporary  facilities.  Those  tempo- 
rary faculties  consist  of  canvas  tents 
for  maintenance  work  and  other  non- 
permanent  facilities.  While  my  col- 
leagues may  think  all  of  Arizona  has  a 
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hot  desert  climate.  Show  Low  is  locat- 
ed In  the  White  Moimtains  at  over 
6.000  feet  of  altitude.  During  the 
winter  months  there  Is  substantial 
snow,  sleet,  and  subfreezlng  tempera- 
tures. This  severely  hampers  the  work 
of  the  1404  Transportation  Co.  Work- 
ing on  2"^-  and  5-ton  trucks  in  a  tent 
in  the  freezing  cold  is  not  conducive  to 
aui  efficient  work  environment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  currently  has  this 
project  slated  for  fiscal  year  1992.  My 
amendment  moves  that  up  to  fiscal 
year  1990.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  project  is  100  percent  designed  and 
adequately  meets  National  Guard 
standards. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment by  Increasing  funding  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  from 
$174,609,000  to  $175,109,000. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Senator  DeConcini, 
with  Senator  McCain,  as  cosponsor, 
offers  an  amendment  that  would  add 
$500,000  to  the  Army  National  Guard 
military  construction  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  an  organiza- 
tional maintenance  subshop  at  Show 
Low.  AZ.  Mr.  President,  this  side  sup- 
ports that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  win  suggest  the  Senate  has  not 
acted  on  the  previous  amendment  as 
yet. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
acted  on  the  Boschwitz  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  begs  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  debate.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  448)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  manager  on  the 
other  side,  we  are  informed  on  this 
side  that  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles  and 
Mr.  BoREN]  is  acceptable  concerning 
administration  facility  at  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base.  I  respectfully  Inquire  as  to 
whether  we  may  proceed  with  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  this  side  accepts  it. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  5  1  5 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 


The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  for 
Mr.  Nickles  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Boren) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  515. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Purchase  Authorized.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire a  Depot  Operations  Logistics  Facility 
at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  for  the  sum  of 
$248,900.00.  No  charge  to  appropriations 
shall  be  required  for  sums  previously  ex- 
pended for  site  preparation,  leasing.  Instal- 
lation or  other  construction. 

(b)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  terms  and 
conditions  In  connection  with  the  transac- 
tion authorized  by  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  and  would  allow  the  Air 
Force  to  purchase  an  existing  office 
building  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  a 
move  that  would  actually  save  money. 

The  building  In  question,  building 
3333,  Is  currently  being  leased  by  the 
Air  Force  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$545,000,  and  has  been  leased  at  that 
rate  for  the  last  3  years.  Under  the 
lease,  which  expires  in  October  1989, 
the  Government  has  the  option  of 
purchasing  the  building  for  $248,900, 
or  extending  the  lease  at  the  current 
rate. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  preferable 
option  would  be  to  purchase  the  build- 
ing because  that  option  would  save  the 
Government  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars over  extending  the  lease  for  an- 
other year.  The  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment is  that  in  order  to  purchase  the 
building.  Congress  must  authorize  the 
purchase.  I  believe  that  It  Is  wise  for 
us  to  allow  the  Air  Force  to  save  the 
money  by  purchasing  the  building  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues  for  providing 
language  in  this  bill  to  allow  the  pur- 
chase of  a  building  at  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base.  The  building  has  50.000  square 
feet  and  Is  providing  office  space  for 
nearly  400  employees. 

This  building  had  been  leased  to  pro- 
vide temporary  space  until  the  mili- 
tary construction  program  for  a  con- 
solidated headquarters  came  along. 
The  decision  to  retract  this  construc- 
tion was  just  made  by  the  Air  Force 
and  the  base  will  either  have  to  nego- 
tiate a  new,  expensive  lease  or  pay  to 
have  the  building  removed. 

Leasing  costs  the  American  taxpay- 
ers $45,416.67  per  month  and  would 
probably  Increase  with  a  new  contract. 
The  owner  will  accept  $248,900  for  this 
building  to  be  paid  over  5.48  months  at 
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rental      charge      of 


UM  I 


the      present 
$45,416.67. 

It  makes  good  fiscal  sense  to  provide 
this  authorization,  and  I  thank  my 
friends  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  amendment  by  the 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les and  Mr.  BoRDr]  would  authorize 
the  Air  Force  to  purchase  a  contrac- 
tor-owned building  on  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  for  $250,000.  and  the  ma- 
jority has  no  objection  to  that  amend- 
ment and  supports  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  sUtements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  are  correct.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  515)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  here  and  has  an  amendment. 
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AMElrOMKNT  NO.  4S5 

(Purpose:  To  delete  silver  from  the  materi- 
als that  may  be  disposed  of  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile) 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  455 

On  page  454,  in  the  Uble  above  line  1 
strike  out  the  Item  relating  to  silver. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCldre] 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  conforms  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  Department  of  Defense 
relating  to  this  stockpUe.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  and  I  see  both  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  now.  would  delete  the 
disposal  authority  of  15  million  troy 
ounces  of  silver  from  two  defense 
stockpiles  contained  in  the  committee 
bill.  We  have  no  objection  to  that 
amendment  and  support  It  on  the  ma- 
jority side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  455)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mi.  President,  may  I  In- 
quire of  the  clerk  as  to  whether  there 
Is  an  amendment,  amendment  No  478 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domehici]  re- 
ported on  the  number  of  DOD  depend- 
ents eligible  for  SSI  benefits? 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
There  Is  such  an  amendment. 

Ux.  DIXON.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  advised,  subject  to 
what  I  hear  from  my  friend,  the  man- 
ager on  the  other  side,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  urge  us  to  proceed  on  his  behalf 
with  respect  to  amendment  No.  478 
and  this  side  has  no  objection  to  that 
amendment. 

B4r.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Is  correct. 

amendment  no.  4  78 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  the  number  of  depend- 
ente  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forees  eli- 
gible to  receive  SSI  benefits) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

Its  Immediate  consideration. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 

for  Mr.  Domerici.  proposes  an  amendment 

numbered  478. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  295.  after  line  25,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.     .  REPOrr  ON  LOSS  OF  SSI  BENEFrre 

(a)  Rnvar.-The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  have  dependents  who  are  eligible  for 
supplemental  security  Income  (SSI)  benefits 
under  tiUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  UAC.  1381  et  seq.).  The  Secretary  shall 
include  in  such  report  the  following: 

(DA  statement  of  the  number  of  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
as  a  consequence  of  members  of  the  Armed 
S°T^  5?*°*  »sslgned  to  duty  outside  the 
United  SUtes,  lose  their  eligibility  for  sup- 
plemental security  Income  (SSI)  beneflU 

(2)  A  statement  of  the  total  cost  of  provid- 
ing SSI  benefits  to  dependents  of  members 
of  the  Aimed  Forces 

(3)  Information  Indicating  whether  the 
Department  of  Defense  provides  any  benefit 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  based 
upon  the  blindness  or  disability  of  a  depend- 
ent. simUar  to  SSI  benefits  provided  under 
tlUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(4)  A  discussion  of  possible  programs  of 
assistance  that  could  be  established  to  assist 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  cases  In 
which  dependents  lose  SSI  benefits  as  a 
result  of  accompanying  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  duty  stations  outside  the 
United  States. 

(b)  DBAOLUfK  FOR  REPORT.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  submitted 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Mr  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
ameridment  by  Senator  Domewici 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Anned  Forces  who  have  depend- 
ents who  are  eligible  for  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  under  Social 
Security.  "»~«« 

The  majority  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  agreed  to  on  this  side 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.'  I 
rise  on  behalf  of  an  amendment  I  am 
offering  today.  The  amendment  is  con- 
sidered noncontroverslal  and  has  the 
support  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

My  amendment  would  require  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  a  report 
on  the  number  of  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  SSI 
benefits  are  made  available  to  families 
with  blind  or  disabled  dependente. 
These  benefits  are  used  to  subsidize 
the  costs  of  therapy  and  medical 
equipment  that  might  be  needed  for 
the  dependent's  care. 

Unfortunately,  the  provision  In  the 
Social  Security  Act  that  concerns  SSI 
benefits  Is  stated  In  a  way,  however, 
that  excludes  military  families  over- 
seas. Such  benefits  are  for  families  re- 
siding in  the  50  United  States.  This  is 
unfortunate,  because  a  family  that  has 
been  dependent  on  these  benefits  will 
lose   them   when   they  accompany  a 
spouse   who   Is   redeployed   overseas. 
This  loss  of  benefits  causes  hardship 
for  the  family  as  they  are  left  with 
two  equaUy  undesirable  choices.  The 
first  choice  Is  to  move  overseas  with 
the  military  spouse  and  lose  the  bene- 
fit. The  family  Is  together  but  not 
facing  financial  hardship.  The  second 
choice  Is  dividing  the  family.  The  mili- 
tary spouse  deploys  overseas,  often  for 
2  years,  while  the  nonmllitary  spouse 
stays  in  the  United  States  In  order  to 
retain  the  SSI  benefit.  Here  we  have 
more  hardship  with  a  divided  family. 

My  amendment  would  require  a 
report  from  the  DOD  asking  for  First 
data  on  the  number  of  families  receiv- 
ing such  benefits;  second,  the  number 
of  families  who  are  sent  overseas  and 
thus  lose  these  benefits;  third,  the 
costs  to  the  Government  of  picking  up 
the  tab  for  these  families  if  the  bene- 
fits were  to  be  granted  to  those  who 
are  deployed  overseas;  and  fourth 
what  program.  If  any.  does  the  DOD 
have  for  compensating  these  families 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
report  wUl  provide  us  with  the  Infor- 
mation we  need  to  determine  the  mag- 
mtude  of  the  military  families'  needs 
for  this  Important  benefit.  I  beUeve 
that  the  actual  number  of  families 
that  will  faU  Into  this  category  will 
range  In  the  hundreds.  If  so,  then  for 
a  relatively  low  amount  of  money  we 
can  provide  a  much  needed  benefit 
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and  boost  morale  for  all  the  affected 
families.  I  urge  the  Senates  support 
for  this  amendment  and  look  forward 
to  the  report  from  the  Department  of 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The     amendment     (No.     478)     was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.     President,     we     have     several 
others  here  that  are  approved  amend 
ments.  again  one  by  Senator  Biden, 
one  by  Senator  MtJRKOWSKi.  one  by 
Senator  Heflin.  one  by  Senator  Roth. 
and  one  by  Senator  Simon.  We  encour 
age  Senators  who  have  amendments 
that  are  acceptable  to  us  to  come  over. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixoni. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respectfully  Inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to 
the  present  pending  order  of  business 
in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
f)ending  business  is  S.  1352. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  on  the  floor 
two  distinguished  Senators   prepared 
to    offer    amendments    agreeable    to 
both  sides  and  in  order  of  the  time 
they  arrived  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  an  amendment  which 
is  acceptable. 
I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


VETO  MESSAGE-AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  receives  the  Presidents  veto 
message  on  the  PSX  resolution,  it  be 
considered  read,  spread  upon  the  Jour 
nal  and  laid  aside  until  called  up  by 
the  majority  leader  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


NATIONAL     DEFENSE     AUTHORI 
ZATION       ACT       FOR        FISCAL 
YEARS  1990  AND  1991 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Simon,  is 
recognized. 


AMKNDICEirr  NO.  451 

(Purpose;  To  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  notify  local  educational  agencies 
of  the  schedule  for  base  closures  and  re- 
aJignments  resulting  in  substantial  In- 
creases or  decreases  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  schools  of  such 
agencies) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Dixon,  and  Senator 
DoMENici  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  win  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 
for  himself.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  DoMiwici. 
proposes  an  amiendment  numbered  451. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  73.  below  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SE(  333.  SmKt.  TO  UK  AL  A.ND  STATE  EDICA 
TIOSAL  ACiENCIES  OF  E.NROLLMENT 
CHA-NGES  DIE  TO  BASE  CI.OSIRES 
AND  REALIGNMENT 

I  a)  Notice  RMUIRED.-Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1  of  each  year  in  which  any  activities 
necessary  to  close  or  realign  a  military  in- 
stallation under  title  11  of  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Amendments  and  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  (Public  Law  100-526: 
102  Stat.  2627)  are  conducted,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consuiution  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  shall- 

(1 )  to  the  extent  practicable,  identify  each 
local  educational  agency  that   will  experi 
ence  at  least  a  5  percent  increase  or  at  least 
a   10   percent   reduction   in  the   number  of 
minor  dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  minor  dependents  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense  en 
rolled  in  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  agency  during  the  next  academic  year 
(compared  with  the  number  of  such  depend- 
ents enrolled  in  such  schools  during  the  pre 
ceding  year)  as  a  result  of  the  closure  or  re- 
alignment of  a  military  installation  under 
that  Act:  and 

(2)  not  later  than  30  days  after  identifying 
such  local  educational  agency,  transmit  a 
written  notice  of  the  schedule  for  the  clo- 
sure or  realignment  of  that  military  instal 
lation  to  such  local  educational  agency  and 
to  the  State  government  education  agency 
responsible  for  administering  State  govern- 
ment education  programs  involving  that 
local  educational  agency. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  my  colleague  has  said, 
has  been  agreed  to  by  both  sides.  It  Is 
an  amendment  that  does  not  do  much 
but  simply  asks  that  the  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  affected  by  base  clos- 
ings where  those  exceed  a  certain  per- 
centage be  notified  In  advance  of  this. 

I  think  it  is  a  simple  protection  that 
we  owe  those  school  districts.  I  know 
of  no  opposition,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
considered  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  with  my  colleague  from  II 
llnois  [Mr.  Simon),  in  Introducing  an 


amendment  to  help  our  public  schools 
meet  the  challenges  they  must  face  as 
a  result  of  the  base  closures  and  re- 
alignments. 

Last  year,  when  we  passed  the  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Act.  we  rec- 
ognized that  the  local  communities  af- 
fected by  the  base  closure  and  realign- 
ment law  would  need  assistance— as- 
sistance to  help  the  local  communities 
adjust  to  the  sudden  losses  or  gains  oc- 
curring as  a  result  of  the  act. 

Closing  or  sharp  changes  in  the  mis- 
sions at  86  military  installations  over 
the  next  5  years  will  affect  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country. 

Among  the  conununlty  services  most 
effected  will  be  our  schools.  Frankly, 
they  deserve  every  assistance  in  pre- 
paring for  the  changes  In  enrollment, 
changes  that  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  their  day-to-day  ability  to 
prepare  our  children  for  the  future. 

Our  schools,  whether  they  are  gain- 
ing or  losing  personnel,  will  need  to 
adjust.  They  need  our  assistance.  They 
must  have  notification  of  anticipated 
enrollment  changes  due  to  base  clo- 
sures and  realignments. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, identify  by  January  1  of  each 
year,  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter, 
those  local  educational  agenices  that 
can  expect  at  least  a  10-percent  de- 
crease or  at  least  a  5-percent  increase 
in  enrollment  during  the  next  academ- 
ic year  as  a  result  of  realignment  or 
closure  of  a  local  military  Installation. 
Thirty  days  after  Identification,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  must  notify  the  ' 
local  educational  agencies,  as  well  as 
the  State  educational  agencies,  of 
these  anticipated  enrollment  changes. 
Mr.  President,  the  budget  process 
for  our  school  districts  can  be  difficult. 
The  process  becomes  even  more  of  a 
challenge  If  the  districts  must  specu- 
late on  changes  In  enrollment  due  to 
base  closures  and  realignments. 

Notification  Is  absolutely  essential 
for  schools  as  they  plan  their  curricu- 
lum, employment  targets,  room  alloca- 
tions, and  other  operating  activities. 

In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  notifica- 
tion Is  critical  for  educational  funding 
planning,  since  virtually  all  public 
schools  funds  are  appropriated  by  the 
New  Mexico  State  Legislature,  then 
distributed  equally  throughout  the 
State. 

Changes  in  projected  enrollment  In 
one  district  can  affect  all  districts.  An 
unexpected  increase  of,  say,  600  to  700 
students  could  deplete  the  State's 
emergency  reserve  funds,  leaving  the 
State  educational  system  in  disarray. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  role  our 
schools  play  in  the  futures  of  our  chil- 
dren. Nor  can  anyone  dispute  the  dis- 
ruptive impact  of  a  sudden  and  sub- 
stantial reduction  or  increase  in  enroll- 
ment on  one  school  district. 
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We  must  help  out  when  possible. 
This  amendment  would  provide  one 
aspect  of  assistance,  offering  stability 
to  our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sound  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (No.  451)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  516 

(Purpose;  To  amend  section  2344  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  facilitate 
acquisition  and  cross-serving  agreements 
with  NATO  allies  and  other  countries) 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

Immediate  consideration. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  516. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section; 

Sec.  .  (a)  Methods  of  Payment  for  Ac- 
quisitions  AND   TRAlfSFERS    BY    THE   UNITED 

States.— Section  2344(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
substantially  identical  nature"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "value". 

(b)  Limitations  on  E:xchanges.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 2344  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  following  transfers  In  exchange 
for  supplies  or  services  are  prohibited: 

"(1)  Transfers  in  exchange  for  property 
the  acquisition  of  which  is  prohibited  by 
law. 

"(2)  Transfers  of  nuclear  warheads. 

"(3)  Transfers  of  chemical  munitions." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr. 
RoTH,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  quite 
humble  and  I  am  happy  that  it  will  be 
accepted  by  both  sides.  Simply  put,  it 
amends  existing  law  to  facilitate  cer- 
tain mutual  support  and  barter  ar- 
rangements now  in  effect  between  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  particular- 
ly those  allies  in  the  NATO  European 
theater. 

Under  current  law,  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  obtain  logistics  sup- 
port, supplies,  and  services  from  an 


allied  government  on  a  replacement- 
in-kind  basis  or  exchange  of  supplies 
or  services  of  an  identical  or  substan- 
tially identical  nature.  My  amendment 
substitutes  the  concept  of  identical 
nature  for  one  of  identical  value.  In 
other  words,  if  my  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted, the  Department  of  Defense 
would  be  able,  on  a  small  scale,  to  ex- 
change with  NATO  Allies,  services  and 
supplies  for  other  services  and  sup- 
plies of  similar  value. 

For  example,  if  the  Norwegian  de- 
fense forces  are  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  artillary  ammunition,  they 
cannot  really  barter  for  that  ammuni- 
tion with  the  United  States  armed 
forces  because  those  forces,  in  ex- 
change, would  be  obliged  to  demand 
other  artillery  shells.  By  contrast,  my 
amendment  would  allow  our  armed 
forces  to  trade  those  artillery  shells 
for  other  supplies  or  for  services  such 
as  Norwegian  maintenance  and  servic- 
ing of  United  States  Pomcus  sites  in 
that  country.  Frankly,  I  believe  that 
the  benefits  of  this  added  flexibility 
are  clear— this  country  obtains  needed 
goods  and  services  in  exchange  for 
goods  which  it  already  possesses  in 
surplus  and.  simultaneously,  those 
allies  with  whom  we  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  defending  Europe  are  mili- 
tarily strengthened. 

Should  any  member  fear  that  this 
amendment  might  give  license  to  DOD 
to  produce  too  freely  abroad,  let  me 
point  out  some  restrictions  both  in  ex- 
isting law  and  in  my  amendment.  Sec- 
tion 2342  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  already  states  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  not  use  this  authority 
to  procure  from  a  foreign  government 
goods  and  services  routinely  available 
in  the  United  States.  Fiulhennore, 
the  Secretary  may  enter  into  barter 
arrangements  only  with  those  govern- 
ments which  have  a  defensive  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  permits  the 
stationing  of  U.S.  forces  on  its  soil,  or 
pre-positions  U.S.  defense  material. 

Furthermore,  existing  law  restricts 
the  total  annual  value  of  all  such  ex- 
change agreements  to  no  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  any  fiscal  year. 
In  fact.  I  am  sure  that  this  figure  wtU 
always  be  much  lower.  Moreover,  my 
amendment  specifically  exempts  from 
this  exchange  process:  All  transfers  in 
exchange  for  property  the  acquisition 
of  which  is  prohibited  by  law,  trans- 
fers of  chemical  munitions  and  trans- 
fer of  chemical  weaponry.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  demonstrated  its 
deep  concern  over  these  issues  and  it  is 
fitting  that  it  exercise  close,  direct  sur- 
veillance over  all  military  activities  re- 
lating to  these  weapon  systems. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  a  panacea  for  our  burden  sharing 
problems.  Rather,  I  see  it  as  one  more 
step  toward  easing  those  problems 
through  small,  but  constructive  initia- 
tives. All  too  often,  our  burden-sharing 
problems   are   the   focus  of   political 
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rhetoric  but  not  substantive  action.  I 
thank  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  accepting  this  amendment  in  the 
constructive  spirit  in  which  it  is  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
recommend  the  Senate  agree  to  this 
amendment.  Senator  Roth  has  been  a 
real  leader  in  trying  to  improve  the  co- 
operation and  coordination  and  ration- 
alization with  the  NATO  alliance.  He 
has  been  a  leader  in  this  respect  for 
years.  This  amendment  is  another  ex- 
ample of  that  leadership. 

The  amendment  would  aUow  the 
supplies  or  services  that  are  ex- 
changed between  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  to  be  of  an  identical  value 
rather  than  identical  nature.  It  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  exchange  of  sup- 
plies and  logistics,  which  makes  sense, 
from  both  coimtries.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  real  improvement  in  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  oiieration  of  our  military 
forces  in  NATO,  as  weU  as  an  assIs^ 
ance  to  overall  coordination  between 
allies. 

So  I  commend  him  for  the  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  that  it  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
[Mr.  RoTH.] 

The  amendment  (No.  516)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  generous  re- 
marks. I  particularly  appreciate  the 
fact  that  he  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Republican  side  have 
agreed  to  this  amendment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
MuRKowsKi  has  an  agreed  amend- 
ment here  on  independent  price  deter- 
mination and  anticollusive  bidding  on 
U.S.  contracts  that  has  been  agreed  to 
on  both  sides.  He  indicated  he  was  on 
his  way  over  here,  so  momentarily  I 
believe  we  will  be  ready  to  do  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDEairr  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DixoN]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  here.  As 
soon  as  my  colleague  can  join  me  from 
the  Cloakroom,  where  he  is  trying  to 
get  some  time-limiting  agreements 
with  certain  Senators,  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski  1. 
Also,  Mr.  President,  we  are  prepared 
to  offer  another  amendment  which  is. 
in  effect,  an  amendment  I  will  offer 
for  the  Armed  Services  Commnittee.  So 
we  will  have  two  agreed  amendments, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  can,  momentar 
ily,  dispose  of. 

Perhaps  my  colleague,  if  he  would 
like  to.  could  take  up  the  amendment, 
begin  his  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment while  we  are  waiting  for  my  dis- 
tinguished comanager  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog 
nized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
would  care,  in  addition,  to  have  three 
other  amendments  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted, that  are  on  the  preclearance 
list  but  I  think  are  still  under  evalua 
tion  by  various  agencies,  introduced  at 
this  time? 

I  do  not  know  what  he  is  doing  with 
the  controversial  amendments.  I 
happen  not  to  think  these  are  too  con 
troversial,  but  that  Is  one  point  of 
view.  I  have  one  on  military  purchases 
of  South  African  produce  by  our  bases 
overseas.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the 
staffs,  and  we  are  still  awaiting  clear 
ance  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, although  that  may  have  been 
received. 

I  also  have  one  on  Taiwan's  fishing, 
which  would  address  the  implication 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
realities  that  the  Taiwanese  still  have 
not  signed  the  driftnet  agreement  and 
would  initiate  certain  provisions  of 
action  by  our  President  if  that  driftnet 
agreement  is  not  signed. 

And  lastly,  an  amendment  to  trigger 
a  security  energy  planning  process.  If. 
indeed.  50  percent  of  our  oil  usage  has 
to  come  from  imports,  it  would  trigger 
the  necessity  of  the  President  to  initi- 
ate an  energy  planning  process. 
And  that  also  has  been  submitted. 
My  purpose  in  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois is  to  indicate  that  I  am  ready  to 
go  on  all  my  amendments,  and  know- 
ing the  crunch  of  time  and  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  which  we  caruiot 
seem  to  get  cleared,  usually  bottle  up 
in  the  late  hours.  I  wonder  if  my  good 
friend  can  elaborate  on  what  his  inten- 
tions are  with  the  other  amendments 
that  we  are  ready  to  go  on  but.  obvi- 
ously, have  not  received  clearance  yet. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alaska,  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
accept  those  amendments.  We  are 
working  on  those,  and  I  would  hope  he 


would  indulge  us  with  some  additional 
time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  will  be  happy 
to  indulge  additional  time  if  it  would 
be  expeditious  in  any  way  to  offer 
them  and  have  them  set-aside. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
league that  that  not  be  done.  The 
Chair  is  endeavoring  to  assist  the  man- 
agers in  moving  along  with  the  amend- 
ments today.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
more  efficient  procedure  if  they  were 
not  the  pending  business.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  offer  them  and  have 
them  printed  and  available  tomor- 
row  

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  have  them  printed  and  lay 
over  until  tomorrow,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Alaska  if  he 
would  accommodate  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  manager  on  his  side,  by 
not  offering  them  now?  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  they  are  on  file.  We  are  ex- 
amining them.  We  are  willing  to  dis- 
cuss thoroughly  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  all  of  these  amend- 
ments. We  have  cleared  at  this  point 
in  time  the  one  on  independent  price 
determination  and  anticollusive  bid- 
ding on  U.S.  contracts.  We  would  like 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  by  taking 
that  one  now  and  continuing  our  dis- 
cussion with  the  other  amendments. 
They  are  listed  on  our  list  of  amend- 
ments. 

The  Senator  shows  four  amend- 
ments presently,  and  we  are  aware  of 
that.  We  will  work  with  the  Senator.  I 
assure  him  we  will  accommodate  him 
in  every  way  we  can. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Illinois.  Of  course,  be  as- 
sured of  my  interest  in  working  in  a 
speedy  and  expeditious  maimer  to 
clear  the  calendar  this  week.  The 
record  will  note  that  I  am  ready  at  the 
call  of  either  the  floor  manager  or  the 
ranking  floor  manager. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  assure  the  Senator  he 
will  be  called  as  each  is  cleared.  Or  if 
we  cannot  clear  them,  we  will  accom- 
modate the  Senator  on  debate  and 
rollcall. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  497 

1  Purpose:  To  require  certificates  of  inde- 
pendent price  determination  in  connection 
with  the  award  of  certain  Department  of 
Defense  contracts  for  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  foreign  suppliers  outside  the 
United  States,  its  possessions,  and  Puerto 
Rico) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mokkow- 

sKi]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  497. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  247,  below  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  *M.  REQt'IREMKNT  FOR  CERTinCATE  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENT PRICE  DETERMINATION 
IN  CERTAIN  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE CONTRACT  SOLICfTATlONS. 

The  Secretary  of  E>efense  shall  revise  the 
Department  of  Defense  Supplement  to  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  to  provide 
that— 

( 1 )  the  exception  provided  in  Federal  Ac- 
quistion  Regulation  3.103-1  for  work  per- 
formed by  foreign  suppliers  outside  the 
United  Stales.  Its  possessions,  and  Puerto 
Rico  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  flrm- 
flxedprice  contract  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  any  fixed-price  con- 
tract with  economic  price  adjustment 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

(2)  the  provision  set  out  in  Federal  Acqui- 
sition Regulation  52.203-2  (relating  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  Independent  price  determination) 
shall  be  inserted  In  the  contract  solicitation 
for  each  such  contract  unless  another  ex 
ception  provided  In  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  3.103-1  applies  in  the  case  of 
such  contract. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  amend- 
ment I  have  just  offered  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  been  cleared  by  both  manag- 
ers. It  is  straightforward.  It  is  simply 
to  ensure  the  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  policy  treats  foreign  and 
U.S.  suppliers  with  consistency.  The 
amendment  does  this  by  requiring  for- 
eign suppliers  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  outside  the  United  States  and 
its  territories  to  abide  by  the  same  an- 
ticollusive bidding  standards  that  we 
place  on  U.S.  suppliers. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that 
in  one  area,  the  Akuska  Naval  Base  in 
Japan,  that  despite  concrete  evidence 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  Fair  Trade  Commission  which 
detailed  bid-rigging  activities  of  over 
140  Japanese  firms  working  on  Navy 
projects  over  a  4-year  period,  the 
Navy's  efforts  to  debar  or  initiate 
other  sanctions  against  the  guilty  par- 
ties has  been  cumbersome  because 
there  is  no  anticollusive  bidding  clause 
required  in  DOD  contracts  with  for- 
eign suppliers  outside  the  United 
States. 

This  amendment  would  rectify  that 
situation.  I  think  it  is  badly  needed  in 
order  to  make  U.S.  contractors  com- 
petitive in  bidding  overseas  on  U.S. 
Government  projects. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  my 
friend  from  Illinois  has  accepted  the 
amendment.  Perhaps  he  cares  to  com- 
ment on  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  amendment  requires  in  certain 
DOD  contracts  performed  overseas 
that  contactors  certify  that  they  have 
not  engaged  in  anticollusive  bidding 
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practices.  The  Department  of  Defense 
agrees  that  U.S.  policy  regardtog  over- 
seas contracting  should  be  changed  as 
proved  for  in  the  amendment. 

Frankly,  DOD  beUeves  that  this 
change  should  be  effected  in  a  regula- 
tory amendment  and  not  by  law,  but 
the  committee  feels  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  accurately  re- 
flects the  problem  and  addresses  the 
problem  in  a  way  that  provides  a  solu- 
tion. The  majority  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  497)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

MR.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  information  of 
the  floor  managers,  my  other  three 
amendments  have  been  printed.  So 
they  are  all  ready  to  go  whenever  the 
time  is  appropriate. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  and  I  thank 
the  Chair. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  I  can  be  shown  as 
the  sponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  IlUnois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  517. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.       .    SERVICE    CONTRACT   TO   TRAIN    UNDER- 
GRADUATE NAVAL  FLIGHT  OmCERS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  enter  Into 
a  contract  for  services  to  train  Undergradu- 
ate Naval  Flight  Officers  during  fiscal  year 
1M2  in  accordance  with  secUon  2401  of  tiUe 
10.  United  States  Code,  after  conducting  a 
competition  for  such  contract  for  services. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  has  written  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  asking  au- 
thorization to  enter  into  a  lease  for 
services  for  trainer  aircraft.  Specific 
authorization  is  required  by  10  U.S.C. 
240.  The  Navy  had  planned  to  request 
this  authorization  earlier  but.  frankly, 
the  letter,  dated  July  27.  has  been  re- 
ceived by  us  now.  This  amendment  ac- 


curately represents  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  we  have  of- 
fered the  amendment  at  his  request. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  in  that  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  an  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  517)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Bdr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  this  Senator  had  proposed,  sent 
to  the  desk,  an  amendment  relating  to 
the  offense  of  espionage  in  an  effort 
to  have  the  death  penalty  apply  to  es- 
pionage because  there  has  been  no  ef- 
fective Federal  statute  on  the  books 
for  espionage  carrying  the  death  pen- 
alty since  1972  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Purman 
versus  Georgia  invalidated  the  applica- 
tion of  a  death  penalty  in  the  absence 
of  appropriate  procedures  with  aggra- 
vating and  mitigating  circumstances. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  not  offered  but  just 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  a  question  arose 
as  to  whether  an  amendment  was  pre- 
cluded by  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  had  been  entered  into  on 
the  Department  of  State  authoriza- 
tion bUl.  At  the  time  that  the  discus- 
sion was  undertaken,  I  represented  my 
understanding  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  did  not  bar  a  sub- 
mission of  such  an  amendment  be- 
cause it  was  the  intent  of  those  who 
were  a  party  to  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  to  have  it  apply  only 
for  amendments  introduced  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  said  at  that  time 
that  I  would  confer  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
BisEN,  who  was  a  party  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  and  also  with 
Senator  THtnuiOND,  who  was  a  party 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

I  have  since  confered  with  Senator 
Bn>EN  who  advised  me  that  it  was  his 
intent  that  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  would  preclude  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
the  death  penalty  until  the  Judiciary 
Committee  had  reported  out  a  bill  on 
the  death  penalty  generally. 

Ihave  since  consulted  with  Senator 
THURMOifD  on  the  issue  as  to  whether 
Senator  Tmnufoin)  or  others  would 
precluded  from  offering  the  Presi- 
dent's crime  package  as  a  substitute, 
for  example,  in  the  event  the  gun  leg- 
islation was  offered  on  the  floor  as 
passed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  DeConcini  biU. 


Senator  THtTSMOin)  advised  me  that 
It  was  not  his  understanding  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  would 
preclude  the  offering  of  the  Presi- 
dent's crime  package,  which  does  have 
the  death  penalty  bill  in  it.  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  report  this  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  say  that  in  light  of  Sen- 
ator BiOEif's  understanding  related  to 
me  that  he  felt  aU  legislation  on  the 
death  penalty  would  be  barred  until 
the  Judiciary  Committee  had  report- 
ed, I  do  not  Intend  to  press  my  amend- 
ment on  espionage  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

I  do  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
very  important  the  death  penalty 
ought  to  apply  to  espionage  because  it 
is  such  a  serious  offense,  especially  in 
light  of  the  fact  there  has  been  such  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
espionage  cases  in  the  decade  from 
1975  to  1985.  The  statistics  have  not 
been  given,  but  I  discussed  this  matter 
at  some  length  before,  and  with  the 
facts  having  been  found  that  whereas 
in  the  1930's  and  1940's  ideology  may 
have  accounted  for  the  espionage 
cases,  since  1975  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  money,  with  very  substantial  sums 
of  money  having  been  passed. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  this  provi- 
sion for  the  death  penalty  for  espio- 
nage might  be  offered  on  this  biU  and 
might  become  law  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date,  with  the  direct  connection 
between  an  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  range  of  $300  bil- 
lion and  the  importance  of  keeping 
our  secrets  in  fact  secret  so  that  the 
deterrent  of  the  death  penalty  might 
be  available. 

But  because  the  issue  has  arisen  on 
the  applicability  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
intend  to  pursue  the  matter,  and  I  will 
not  offer  the  espionage  death  penalty 
amendment  at  this  time  and  will  re- 
frain from  doing  so  until  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  reported  the  measures 
on  the  death  penalty  to  the  floor. 

But  I  want  to  put  my  colleagues  on 
notice  that  at  the  earliest  time  there- 
after I  do  intend  to  pursue  the  death 
penalty  for  espionage  because  I  think 
it  is  very  important,  and  I  intend  to 
pursue  the  issue  of  the  death  penalty 
generally  on  the  very  many  important 
Federal  statutes  which  had  the  death 
penalty  prior  to  the  case  of  Furman 
versus  Georgia,  so  at  the  moment  the 
only  valid  death  penalty  provision  ap- 
plies on  the  drug  biU  passed  last  year 
in  addition  to  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  which  was  enacted  in 
1985. 

But  I  have  an  agreement  with  the 
majority  leader  on  putting  in  the 
death  penalty  bill  for  terrorists,  and 
will  so  proceed  on  espionage  and  other 
matters  when  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  reported. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been    structured    within    the    unani- 
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mous-consent  agreement  the  commit- 
ment of  the  majority  leader  to  bring 
up  the  death  penalty  bill  on  terrorists 
sometimes  between  Labor  Day  and  Oc- 
tober 31,  but  after  the  Judiciary  Com 
mittee  reports,  then  there  will  be  no 
bar  under  anybody's  Interpretation  of 
pursuing  the  other  matters,  so  that 
the  terrorist  issue  will  be  heard  under 
the  agreement  before  October  31.  and 
when  the  Judiciary  Committee  re 
ports,  those  of  us  will  be  free  to 
pursue  the  death  penalty  for  espio- 
nage or  other  matters. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  com 
mend  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
PennsylvEuiia.  I  have  joined  with  him 
thus  far  in  his  efforts  to  see  that  this 
crime  is  appropriately  punished.  I 
would  like  to  also  observe  that  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  likewise  has  in- 
vested a  great  deal  of  time  during  the 
course  of  his  distinguished  career  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  establish  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unauiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonrni  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
myself  are  anticipating  that  the 
Senate  will  focus  on  amendments  per 
haps  around  2  o'clock  or  a  little 
before,  and  possibly  within  the  period 
of  time  that  remains  the  Chair  would 
entertain  the  possibility  of  going  into 
recess  for  a  brief  period. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Chair,  having 
been  authorized  by  the  majority 
leader  to  put  the  request,  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1:30 
p.m.  today.   

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:04  p.m..  recessed  until  1:30 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Gori:]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W  *h 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pack  wood  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1436 
are  located  in  today  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cortsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
afternoon,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Warner,  myself.  Senators  Levin, 
McCain,  Exon.  Bingaman,  Dixon, 
Glenn,  Wirth.  Shelby.  Thurmond. 
Cohen,  Wilson.  Wallop.  Gorton, 
LoTT.  and  Coats,  I  will  be  sending  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.  This  amend- 
ment would  be  an  amendment  to  the 
armed  services  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. 

The  background  on  this  amendment 
is  that  it  was  considered  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  several  differ- 
ent occasions,  and  at  meetings  on  July 
21  and  24,  and  then  approved  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  zero. 

This  amendment  will  be  the  first  of 
a  package  of  four  committee  amend- 
ments dealing  with  the  issue  of  burden 
sharing.  This  package  includes,  first, 
the  amendment  which  I  am  discussing 
at  the  moment,  which  establishes  a 
ceiling  on  the  ratio,  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage, of  U.S.  active  duty  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  to  non-U.S.  NATO 
active  duty  forces  deployed  in  Europe. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to 
shore  up  our  negotiating  position  in 
the  negotiations  in  Vieruia  on  conven- 
tional armed  forces  in  Europe,  so- 
called  CFE  talks  as  well  as  to  help  the 
administration  dissuade  some  of  our 
allies  from  making  unilateral  reduc- 
tions before  these  negotiations  are 
concluded.  That  is  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  second  amendment  would  call 
on  Japan  to  strengthen  its  security 
and  foreign  aid  programs  and  direct 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  Japan  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  a  complete  offset 
by  Japan  of  the  direct  costs  of  the 
forces  we  deploy  in  defense  of  that 
country. 

No.  3  would  be  an  amendment  di- 
recting the  President  to  prepare  a  5- 
year  plan  for  the  United  States  mili- 
tary presence  in  South  Korea,  includ- 
ing options  for  partial  gradual  reduc- 
tions in  United  States  military  person- 
nel stationed  in  that  country. 

And  No.  4  would  be  an  amendment 
directing  a  study  of  options  for  reduc- 
ing   the    costs    worldwide    associated 


with  U.S.  deployments  overseas.  That 
is  on  U.S.  dependents. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  direct  my  re- 
marks to  the  first  amendment,  the 
NATO  burden-sharing  amendment,  let 
me  say  a  few  words  about  the  overall 
context  of  this  initiative  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Despite  shifts  in  relative  economic 
power  from  the  United  States  to  some 
of  our  major  allies,  the  cost  of  mutual 
defense  continues  to  he  borne  dispro- 
portionately on  American  shoulders. 
Adjustments  in  burden  sharing  are 
long  overdue.  The  question  is  really 
not  whether  we  need  to  make  adjust- 
ments; the  question  is  how  rapidly  and 
how  do  we  do  it  in  a  way  that  does  not 
in  any  way  diminish  our  collective  se- 
curity. 

Such  adjustments  should  not  be 
made  in  an  ad  hoc  manner.  Rather, 
changes  in  U.S.  roles,  missions  and 
force  deployments  in  support  of  our 
allied  security  commitments  should  be 
guided  by  a  realistic,  forward-looking 
strategy.  History  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  an  effective  strategy  must 
be  based  on  a  calculated  relationship 
between  means  and  end. 

In  the  current  context  of  expanding 
commitments  and  increasingly  limited 
resources,  a  sound  United  States  strat- 
egy for  its  alliances  in  Europe  and 
East  Asia  has  never  been  more  impor- 
tant. 

Last  year.  Congress  took  several  im- 
portant steps  toward  bringing  the 
United  States  role  in  its  European  and 
East  Asian  alliances  in  line  with  recent 
changes  in  relative  economic  power  in 
these  regions.  In  section  1008  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  Congress  under- 
scored the  importance  it  attaches  to 
reaching  an  agreement  with  our  allies 
providing  for  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  burden  of  financial  sup- 
port for  these  alliances.  In  section 
8125(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  Congress  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  prospects  for  achieving  a  more  ef- 
fective assignment  of  military  missions 
among  the  member  nations  of  NATO. 
That  is  the  way  I  think  we  should  pro- 
ceed. 

I  frankly  was  disappointed  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  report  on  that 
subject.  The  way  we  should  proceed  is 
to  decide  which  country  is  going  to 
perform  which  missions  and  how  we 
are  going  to  reallocate  existing  mis- 
sions in  keeping  with  our  overall  alli- 
ance strategy.  Obviously,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  not  very  anxious  to 
undertake  that  change.  We  gave  them 
every  opportunity  with  this  report  and 
they  came  back  basically  saying  that 
the  status  quo  is  wonderful. 

I  did  get  a  cover  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Cheney  which  indicated  to  me, 
reading  between  the  lines,  not  trying 
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to  quote  him.  that  he,  himself,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  DOD  report  and 
that  it  perhaps  at  least  could  be  an 
open  subject  in  his  mind. 

In  section  8125(b)  of  the  same  Act, 
Congress  instructed  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  State  to  conduct  a  review 
of  the  long-term  strategic  interests  of 
the  United  States  overseas  and  the 
future  requirements  for  the  assign- 
ment of  Members  of  the  U.S.  military 
forces  outside  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has 
been  a  vital  part  of  this  series  of 
amendments,  has  for  several  years 
been  the  leader  in  the  Congress  in 
asking  for  a  strategy  review.  That  is 
what  we,  in  effect,  were  asking  for  as 
far  as  NATO  was  concerned  last  year 
when  we  said,  let  us  look  at  the  mis- 
sions. Does  it  really  make  sense  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  have  a 
major  important  role  !h  forward  de- 
fense that  involves  heavy  tank  forces 
when  we  have  to  transport  those  tanks 
overseas  during  a  time  of  war,  which  is 
very,  very  difficult  for  airlift  and  sea- 
lift?  Or  is  there  another  role  we  could 
better  play?  We  keep  asking  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  take  this  kind 
of  long-term  look  and,  of  course,  we 
keep  finding  that  their  reports  come 
up  very  short  of  the  kind  of  vision 
that  we  believe  is  necessary. 

Despite  our  Initiatives,  no  significant 
progress  is  in  sight  on  the  burden- 
sharing  front.  Indeed,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  situation  may  grow 
worse  in  the  future  months  and  years. 
In  recent  months,  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed to  receive  some  very  disquiet- 
ing reports  about  significant  unilateral 
reductions  in  active  duty  manpower 
being  considered  by  some  of  our  allies 
in  NATO. 

According  to  my  information,  these 
cuts  would  be  taken  irrespective  of  de- 
velopments In  the  CFE  negotiations, 
which  are  designed  to  get  very  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  Soviet  forces  in  ex- 
change for  cuts  In  NATO  forces  for 
the  United  States  withdrawing  some 
35,000  troops.  In  effect,  when  Presi- 
dent Bush  went  over  to  NATO  and 
said  to  the  Soviets  we  will  withdraw 
approximately  35,000  troops  if  you 
withdraw  several  hundred  thousand, 
that  we  will  do  that  up  front,  that  was 
not  only  an  Invitation  for  a  mutual  re- 
duction, but  it  also  was  implicitly 
saying  to  our  allies  that  we  are  not 
going  to  make  those  reductions  until 
we  get  CPE  results. 

We  abided  by  that  here  in  this  bill. 
We  are  not  making  unilateral  reduc- 
tions, but  we  do  believe  that  during 
the  period  of  time  when  the  United 
States  is  implicitly  sajing  we  are  not 
going  to  make  cuts,  and  certainly 
taking  into  account  the  amount  of  our 
GNP  and  defense  budget  we  allocate 
to  NATO,  the  last  thing  we  need  is  for 
some  of  our  key  allies  to  be  making 
cuts  themselves  independent  of  the 
arms  control  negotiations.  Besides  the 
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military  effect  of  that.  It  could  have 
very  severe  political  effects.  Both  the 
military  effect  and  the  political  effect 
in  this  country  could  be  very  serious 
and  could  disrupt  our  whole  CPE  ne- 
gotiating stance. 

I  have  been  advised  by  some  very 
senior  leaders— and  I  will  not  even  say 
where— that  one  of  our  major  NATO 
allies  is  planning  very  large  troop  cuts 
In  the  next  2  or  3  years.  In  fact,  these 
cuts  that  I  have  heard  discussed  may 
exceed  the  total  number  of  troops  the 
United  States  wUl  be  pulling  out  of 
Europe  If  the  Warsaw  Pact  accepts  the 
new  NATO  proposal  for  a  275,000  cell- 
ing on  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  deployed 
on  foreign  soil  In  Europe.  That  would 
be  the  last  thing  we  need  as  an  alli- 
ance— to  see  one  of  our  allies  cut  more 
forces  while  arms  control  talks  are  still 
pending  than  America  is  going  to  take 
out  even  if  we  succeed  in  arms  control. 
(Mr.  WIRTH  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  emphasize  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  just  one  country  and 
maybe  my  Information  on  that  one 
country  is  erroneous.  I  hope  It  Is.  But 
we  are  talking  about  several  other 
allies  who  are  considering  significant 
cuts  In  the  next  year  or  2  on  a  unilat- 
eral basis. 

We  all  know  what  the  effect  of  such 
unilateral  cuts  would  be.  NATO's  ne- 
gotiating position  in  CFE  will  be 
eroded.  NATO's  efforts  to  improve  its 
conventional  defense  posture  and  de- 
crease its  reliance  on  the  threat  of  an 
early  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  deter 
aggression  will  be  undercut.  There 
would  be  a  public  uproar  in  the  United 
States  which  could  resonate  In  Con- 
gress and  further  exacerbate  burden- 
sharing  tensions. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  Congress  to  take  an  initia- 
tive which  just  might  head  off  such  an 
adverse  development.  I  think  this  initi- 
ative would  put  an  arrow  in  President 
Bush's  quiver  that  he  can  use  when  he 
meets  with  allied  leaders  to  try  to  dis- 
suade them  from  making  unilateral 
cuts  Independent  of  CFTI. 

The  message  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  send  to  our  allies  Is  simple: 
"If  you  cut,  we  are  not  going  to  be  left 
holding  the  bag.  We  are  prepared  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  In  terms  of 
maintaining  our  current  share  of 
NATO's  deployed  forces  In  Europe— 
but  no  more  than  our  share.  If  you 
come  down,  then  we  will  come  down 
proportionately." 

Some  might  say  In  rebuttal  to  this 
amendment  that  the  United  States 
must  show  leadership  and  that  just  be- 
cause our  allies  cut,  we  should  not  cut. 
To  those  objections,  I  would  respond 
that  if  our  allies  begin  to  make  signifi- 
cant unilateral  cuts  in  their  deployed 
active  duty  forces  In  Europe  without 
waiting  for  CFE  talks  results,  then  it 
tells  me  they  are  not  very  serious 
about  conventional  defense  or  about 
the  CFE  talks  themselves.  It  tells  me 


that  they  are  content  to  rely  on  the 
increasingly  Incredible  threat  of  an 
early  NATO  first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  the  event  of  a  large-scale 
Warsaw  Pact  attack  on  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  If  our  allies  in  NATO 
are  not  serious  about  conventional  de- 
fense, then  we  do  not  need  325,000 
American  servicemen  and  servlcewom- 
en  deployed  there.  If  aU  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Europe  are  going  to  do  is 
provide  a  tripwire  for  a  NATO  nuclear 
response,  then  we  can  make  do  with 
substantially  lower  U.S.  troop  levels. 
That  was  the  rationale  which  motivat- 
ed my  1984  amendment,  which  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  votes  but  did 
not  pass,  and  that  is  the  rationale 
which  is  motivating  this  amendment 
today  by  almost  every  member  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Let  me  now  explain  the  amendment 
in  some  detail. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  ensure  that  the 
ratio,  which  is  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age, of  (1)  the  end  strength  level  of 
members  of  U.S.  active  duty  Armed 
Forces  assigned  to  permanent  duty 
ashore  In  Europe  to  (2)  the  end 
strength  level  of  non-U.S.  NATO 
active  duty  forces  deployed  In  Europe 
does  not  exceed  a  baseline  celling  for 
the  next  3  years  by  more  than  1  per- 
centage point.  The  1  percentage  point 
margin  is  provided  to  compensate  for 
temporary  fluctuations  in  allied  troop 
strength. 

The  baseline  ceiling  will  be  estab- 
lished by  data  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  a  report  within  60 
days  of  enactment  of  this  act.  The 
baseline  ceiling  will  be  based  on  U.S. 
and  allied  active  duty  force  levels  in 
Europe  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1989.  Reserve  or  paramilitary  forces 
are  not  included.  Based  on  preliminary 
data,  the  baseUne  celling,  expressed  as 
a  percentage,  should  be  on  the  order 
of  10  percent. 

In  other  words,  we  are  saying  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  you  calculate 
what  percentage  of  the  forces  America 
now  comprises  in  NATO  and  we  want 
that  percentage  to  stay  roughly  where 
it  is  imtU  we  conclude  these  arms  con- 
trol talks.  We  do  not  want  our  forces 
to  go  from  10  percent  over  there  to  12 
percent  or  13  or  14  percent  because 
our  allies  start  making  unilateral  re- 
ductions. 

The  amendment  requires  submission 
annually,  beginning  in  April  1991  and 
continuing  for  2  years  thereafter,  of 
data  on  U.g.  and  allied  end-strength 
levels  for  Armed  Forces  assigned  to 
permanent  duty  ashore  in  Europe  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  data 
should  be  submitted  as  part  of  the 
report  due  April  1  each  year  on  "Im- 
provements to  NATO  Conventional 
Capabilities"  required  by  section 
1002(d)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
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Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1985.  This  data  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  discussion  of  U.S.  efforts  during  the 
previous  year  to  persuade  our  allies  to 
avoid  reductions  in  the  size  of  their 
Armed  Forces  inconsistent  with  de- 
fense needs  or  disproportionate  to  the 
level  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe. 

In  the  event  any  of  the  annual  re- 
ports submitted,  respectively,  in  fiscal 
years  1991,  1992,  or  1993  shows  that 
the  percentage  of  U.S.  to  allied  troops 
in  Europe  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year  exceeded  the  ceiling  established 
in  the  baseline  report  by  more  than  1 
percentage  point— we  want  some 
leeway  here— the  President  must  take 
actions  to  correct  this  imbalance  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  which  begins 
the  year  that  report  was  submitted. 
This  can  be  accomplished  more  than 
one  way.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
we  will  withdraw  forces  from  Europe. 
It  can  be  accomplished  by  (a)  diplo- 
matic initiatives  to  persuade  allies  to 
increase  the  size  of  their  Armed 
Forces;  or.  if  such  efforts  are  unsuc- 
cessful, (b)  offsetting  reductions  in  the 
U.S.  troop  presence  in  Europe  suffi 
cient  to  bring  the  United  States  back 
under  the  ceiling. 

If  one  of  our  allies  reduces,  the 
President  can  try  to  persuade  other 
allies  to  increase.  Our  first  preference 
would  be  that  there  would  not  be  an 
overall  reduction  but  if  that  takes 
place  beyond  this  1-percent  leeway  the 
President  has  to  take  action  in  regard 
to  our  own  forces. 

Under  the  amendment,  no  funds 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  sup- 
port an  end  strength  level  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  which  would  exceed 
the  baseline  ceiling  for  the  following 
fiscal  year  by  more  than  1  percentage 
point  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in- 
forms the  Congress  in  any  annual 
report  that  the  ceiling  was  exceeded 
during  the  previous  year. 

The  amendment  would  complement, 
and  not  supersede,  the  existing  Euro- 
pean troop  strength  ceiling  established 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1985.  In  the 
event  a  comprehensive  arms  reduction 
agreement  is  signed  in  CFE  during  the 
next  3  years,  this  restriction  will  auto- 
matically terminate.  In  other  words, 
this  is  not  a  perpetual  amendment.  If 
the  international  arms  control  talks 
succeed,  the  amendment  is  terminated. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that 
this  restriction  shall  not  apply  in  the 
event  of  a  declaration  of  war,  or  an 
armed  attack  on  any  NATO  member. 
The  restriction  may  be  waived  if  the 
President  declares  that  such  action  is 
critical  to  the  luitional  security  of  the 
United  States  and  immediately  noti- 
fies Congress  of  his  action  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

Mr.  President,  today,  as  has  been  the 
case  for  the  last  four  decades,  NATO 
must  pull  together.  There  can  be  no 
free    lunches;    no    free     rides.    The 


member  sUtes  of  NATO  are  all  in  this 
together,  and  we  must  all  hold  the  line 
for  a  strong  conventional  defense  pos- 
ture if  we  are  to  hope  to  attain  our 
mutual  arms  control  and  security  ob- 
jectives. 

With  CFE  showing  such  encouraging 
and  unexpected  progress,  it  would  be 
particularly  unfortunate  if  some  of 
our  allies  jumped  the  gun  with  unilat- 
eral cuts  that  had  the  effect  of  revers- 
ing the  positive  trends  in  these  negoti- 
ations. The  time  for  NATO  members 
to  make  reductions  is  when  CFE  is  in 
hand  and  we  can  rationally  and  objec- 
tively allocate  the  required  cuts  be- 
tween aljiaince  partners.  I  believe  this 
amendment  will  move  us  closer  toward 
achieving  that  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  other  amend- 
ments to  explain  but  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  this  one  and  then  I  will  go  to 
the  others. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  that  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  has  throughout  the  11 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  initiated  strong  meas- 
ures in  these  areas.  He  seems  to  exer- 
cise some  restraint  but  he  has  fore- 
sight and  spends  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  on  this  subject,  not  only  here  in 
Washington  but  travels  to  the  extent 
that  he  can  abroad  to  obtain  firsthand 
knowledge  which  enables  him  to  work 
on  these  questions  of  burdensharing. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Chairman 
NuNN.  Senator  Levin.  Senator 
McCain,  and  others  in  cosponsoring 
this  package  of  the  four  burdenshar- 
ing amendments  which  express  the 
concerns  of  the  majority  members  of 
our  committee  on  the  vital  issue  of 
burdensharing  both  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Pacific  Rim  region. 

Although  this  burdensharing  pack- 
age contains  separate  amendments  for 
Europe,  Japan  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea— and  we  purposely  determined 
that  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate amendment  for  each  of  these 
basic  geographic  areas— the  underly- 
ing concern  is  the  same  for  all  of  the 
amendments.  Despite  the  growing  eco- 
nomic wealth  of  our  European  and  Pa- 
cific allies,  the  United  States  continues 
to  bear  too  large  a  share  of  the  burden 
for  the  common  defense. 

To  give  just  one  example,  although 
the  combined  gross  national  product 
of  our  NATO  alliance  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  we  spend 
almost  twice  as  much  on  defense  as 
our  NATO  allies.  Corrections  in  this 
situation,  indeed,  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  are  long  overdue. 
Although  our  allies  have  talked  a  good 
deal  about  increasing  their  burden- 
sharing effort,  very  little  concrete 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
the  U.S.  defense  share.  It  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  require  results  but  to 


do  so  in  a  responsible  way  to  result  in 
a  strengthened  common  defense  and 
avoid  harmful  friction  wltn  our  allies. 
I  believe  these  burdensharing  amend- 
ments meet  that  important  standard. 

We  have  emphasized  a  negotiated 
and  consultative  approach  to  the  bur- 
densharing problems,  not  a  U.S.  dic- 
tated solution. 

First,  the  NATO  amendment.  The 
NATO  burdensharing  amendment  is 
an  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
in  Europe  as  we  negotiate  a  CFE 
agreement.  I  want  to  stress  that.  The 
entire  formula  is  predicated  on  eventu- 
ally reaching  a  CFE  agreement,  but 
once  that  agreement  is  reached,  then 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  really 
is  no  longer  a  guideline. 

The  amendment  establishes  a  ceiling 
on  the  ratio  of  U.S.  Active  Duty 
Forces  stationed  in  Europe  to  allied 
active  duty  forces  deployed  in  Europe, 
and  to  discourage  our  allies  from 
making  unilateral  reductions  in  man- 
power levels  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
this  CFE  agreement.  The  net  effect  of 
the  amendment  is  to  require  propor- 
tional U.S.  troop  reductions  from 
Europe  to  match  allied  reductions. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  such 
an  amendment  is  necessary  despite  the 
fact  that  the  member  nations  in 
NATO  have  unanimously  supported 
President  Bush's  comprehensive  CFE 
arms  control  proposal.  Several  of  our 
allies  are  considering  making  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  size  of  their 
armed  forces  over  the  next  few  years. 

Such  unilateral  reductions  would  un- 
dermine NATO's  negotiating  positions 
in  the  CFE  talks  and  undercut 
NATO's  efforts  to  improve  its  conven- 
tional defense  posture.  As  was  the  case 
with  INF,  negotiating  from  a  position 
of  strength  in  the  CFE  talks  is  the 
only  way  to  achieve  a  successful  arms 
control  agreement  in  the  conventional 
system.  We  will  not  be  successful  if 
our  allies  begin  at  this  time  to  make 
the  reductions  that  they  are  anticipat- 
ing will  come  under  a  CFE  agreement. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  amendment 
sends  a  very  necessary  and  important 
message  to  our  NATO  allies  that  we 
must  all  maintain  our  current  defense 
capabilities  until  successful  conclusion 
of  the  CFE  negotiating  process. 

I  will  await  further  comments  by  the 
chairman  on  other  amendments. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  kind  comments, 
and  for  his  leadership. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  joint  amendment.  All  of 
these  amendments  are  joint  amend- 
ments. Senator  McCain  took  a  lead. 
He  had  certain  ideas  about  Japanese 
burdensharing  as  well  as  Korea,  and 
Senator  Levin  made  a  special  trip  to 
South  Korea,  had  extensive  discus- 
sions there,  and  came  back  with  a 
report.  He  has  been  very  Involved  in 
the  South  Korea  amendment. 
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The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I 
worked  jointly  on  these  two  amend- 
ments with  Senators  Levin  and 
McCain,  and  we  also  put  together 
jointly  the  burdensharing  amend- 
ments. 

So  this  is  a  package  that  at  least 
four  members  of  our  committee  were 
in  the  drafting,  and  all  the  members 
were  very  involved  In  the  deliberating. 
We  had  several  amendments  that  were 
put  on  this  package.  Senator  Cohen 
from  Maine,  I  know,  had  at  least  two 
or  three  amendments. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor BiNGAicAN  had  several. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Chair,  Senator 
WiRTH  from  Colorado,  was  much  in- 
volved. So  this  is  a  package  that  all  of 
our  members  participated  in. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  also  mention  Senator  Wilson. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Senator  Wilson  was  also 
very  active. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  later  this 
afternoon  I  will  send  another  amend- 
ment—and the  Senate  will  be  voting 
on  all  of  these  amendments  either 
today  or  tomorrow  or  at  some  point- 
to  the  desk. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  relates  to 
overseas  dependent  costs.  It  includes 
NATO,  but  also  it  includes  dependent 
costs  in  other  coimtries  in  the  world, 
and  requires  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  options  for  reduc- 
ing costs  associated  with  these  person- 
nel. 

Every  time  Congress  comes  up  with 
any  kind  of  proposal  on  dependent 
costs  it  gets  vigorous  opposition  from 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  So 
we  are  asking  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  take  a  look  at  a  whole  number 
of  areas,  giving  them  a  whole  shopping 
list  of  ways  they  can  reduce  dependent 
costs,  and  asking  them  to  come  back  to 
tell  us  which  ones  they  prefer,  and 
which  ones  will  have  the  least  effect. 
We  all  know  we  spend  a  huge  amount 
of  money  on  dependents  overseas.  We 
have  to  begin  to  look  at  that  very  seri- 
ously. 

Diulng  the  debate  last  year  on  the 
fiscal  year  1989  defense  appropriations 
bill  the  Senate  rejected  by  a  wide 
margin  a  proposal  by  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  to  reduce 
overseas  dependents  by  10  percent. 
The  Senate  did  agree,  however,  to  re- 
quire a  Department  of  Defense  report 
on  the  costs  required  to  support  over- 
seas dependents.  That  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  May.  and  it  re- 
veals for  the  fiscal  year  1989  the 
United  States  will  spend  $3.3  billion  to 
support  472.334  overseas  dependents 
of  U.S.  military  and  civilian  personnel. 
By  fiscal  year  1991  that  cost  is  pro- 
jected to  rise  to  $3.9  billion.  This  is 
just  dependents.  It  does  not  include 
the  military  personnel,  the  civilians.  It 
includes  the  dependents. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  provide  the  Congress  with 
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information  it  needs  to  begin  to  make 
some  informed  decisions  on  options 
for  reducing  these  costs. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  conduct  a  study  of 
practical  options  for  achieving  this  ob- 
jective and  outlines  a  nuimber  of  ques- 
tions which  the  study  shall  address. 
The  report  is  to  be  submitted  not  later 
than  February  1  of  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  explain  the 
committee  amendment  on  Japan,  and 
then  I  will  defer  to  my  colleague  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
fense authorization  biU  that  we  are 
now  considering  we  are  of  course  con- 
sidering all  sorts  of  different  ap- 
proaches to  our  allies  abroad.  We  have 
a  number  of  amendments.  This  one  is 
relating  to  Japanese  security  contribu- 
tions. 

We  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
later  this  week,  hopefully  today,  on 
this  subject.  I  am  going  to  wait  an- 
other hour  or  two  to  put  the  amend- 
ment  in,   making  sure   all   Members 
have  a  chance  to  be  here  when  it  is 
put  in.  This  amendment  that  we  will 
introduce  later  this  afternoon  concern- 
ing   our    Japanese    friends    and    col- 
leagues, and  allies,  recognizes  the  ex- 
traordinary   political,    economic,    and 
social    development    of    Japan    since 
World  War  II,  and  we  recognize  that 
tremendous  progress  enables  the  Japa- 
nese to  assume  increased  responsibil- 
ity for  their  own  security.  I  use  that 
word  "security"  in  a  very  broad  con- 
text which  means  not  only  military  se- 
curity but  security  in  terms  of  its  rela- 
tionship with  allies  and  security,  and 
concern  with  Third  World  countries 
that  are  struggling— that  are  part  of 
our  overall  framework,  struggling  with 
huge  Third  World  debt. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Japan  is  fi- 
nancially able  to  spend  more  on  its  de- 
fense. There  is  just  no  doubt  about 
that.  The  challenge  to  both  Japan  and 
the  United  States  is  to  cooperate  and 
channel  Japan's  tremendous  resources 
into  effective  as  well  as  politically  ac- 
ceptable security  contributions.  When 
I  said  "politically  acceptable,"  I  mean 
politically  acceptable  in  Japan.  They 
are  a  sovereign  country.  They  have 
just  had  elections.  Their  voters  spoke. 
We  know  that  they  wiU  make  their 
own  decisions  but  as  friends  and  allies 
we  have.  I  think,  every  obligation  to 
tell  them  what  we  think  about  these 
issues.  I  also  mean  "politically  accepta- 
ble" to  their  neighbors.  They  have  a 
long  history  here. 

So  the  Japanese  defense  efforts  have 
to  be  certainly,  first  of  all,  approved  in 
their  own  country,  and  also  they  have 
to  be  politically  acceptable  to  their 
neighbors  in  the  region. 

For  several  years  many  people  have 
tried  to  encourage  Japanese  burden- 
sharing by  focusing  on  numerous 
measures  of  its  defense  spending.  For 
example,  a  longstanding  concern  has 
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been  that  Japan  spends  only  about  1 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product 
on  its  defense.  In  contrast,  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  NATO  allies— we 
devote,  the  United  States,  about  6  per- 
cent, and  the  allies  devote  about  3.4  or 
5  percent  of  their  GNP  to  defense 
spending. 

Although  I  believe  Japan  could  ef- 
fectively spend  more  of  its  GNP  on  de- 
fense, I  do  not  think  that  we  shoiQd 
concentrate  our  burdensharing  efforts 
on  making  these  defense  sharings  of 
GNP  the  exact  same  or  even  more 
similar. 

Instead.  I  recommend  that  we  lu^e 
Japan  to  undertake  the  security  re- 
sponsibilities and  costs  that  would 
make  additional  Government  spending 
effective,  and  also  acceptable  In  Japan. 
In  other  words,  if  Japan  were  to  triple 
the  percentage  of  its  GNP  devoted  to 
defense  spending,  so  that  it  was  com- 
parable with  that  of  our  NATO  allies 
the  $90  billion  it  would  then  be  spend- 
ing would  be  far  more  than  enough  to 
carry  out  its  defensive  goals.  However, 
that  level  of  defense  spending  would 
be  unacceptable  to  many  people  in 
Japan  and  also  very  alarming  to  other 
Asian  countries.  I  believe  that  that 
level  of  spending  for  defense  alone 
would  be  destabUizing. 

The      amendment      that      Senator 
Warner  and  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  I  have 
offered  describes  responsibilities  and 
costs    that    Japan    can    and    should 
assume.  First,  Japan  is  urged  to  en- 
hance the  size  and  quality  of  its  for- 
eign aid  program.  In  particular,  the 
amendment  calls  on  Japan  to  target 
more  of  its  foreign  assistance  to  coim- 
tries  and   areas   of   strategic   impor- 
tance, such  as  the  PhiUppines,  Latin 
America,  Caribbean,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Furthermore,  more  of  Japan's 
foreign  aid  should  be  in  the  form  of 
grants   that   are   not   required   to   be 
spent   on   only   Japanese   goods   and 
services.  Too  many  times  the  Japanese 
aid  program  has  been  with  very  sub- 
stantial strings  attached  that  relate  to 
trade.  Japan  can  clearly  afford  to  dis- 
connect its  commercial  exports  from 
its  foreign  aid  program. 

One  thing  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
on  is  that  Japan  does  not  need  to  use 
foreign  aid  to  enhance  its  trade  posi- 
tion. They  do  pretty  weU  with  their 
trade  position  independent  of  their 
foreign  trade.  We  think  they  ought  to 
disconnect  those  two  completely. 

Finally,  the  amendment  urges  Japan 
to  devote  more  resources  to  multilater- 
al lending  agencies.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  economic  assistance  repre- 
sents an  important  contribution  that 
Japan  could  make  to  western  security 
In  contrast  with  the  United  States. 
Japan's  foreign  aid  spending  is  less 
constrained  than  its  defense  spending. 
Although  both  types  of  spending  are 
under  a  great  deal  of  pressure  in  this 
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country,  defense  spending  is  relatively 
less  constrained  in  this  country  than 
foreign  assistance.  Therefore.  Japan 
should  be  encouraged,  as  an  Eilly  and  a 
partner  in  the  world,  to  use  its  com- 
parative advantage  in  foreign  aid  for 
the  benefit  of  western  security. 

The  amendment  that  we  have  of- 
fered describes  a  second  broad  security 
effort  that  Japan,  we  hope,  will  under- 
take. In  May  1980,  Prime  Minister 
Suziiki  pledged  that  Japan  would  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  its  own  terri- 
tory and  the  air  space  and  sea  lanes  to 
a  distance  of  1.000  miles.  For  the  last  9 
years,  this  goaJ  has  guided  Japan's  de 
fense  procurement  and  its  military  co- 
operation with  the  United  States. 
Progress  has  been  made  toward  fulfill 
ing  this  demanding  commitment. 

However.  Japan  will  have  to  contin- 
ue to  increase  its  defense  spending  by 
substantial  annual  rates  of  real 
growth  in  order  to  field  the  necessary 
forces  to  carry  out  their  own  goal  de- 
clared by  their  own  Prime  Minister. 
The  amendment  that  we  offered  en 
courages  Japan  to  sustain  this  effort, 
especially  by  acquiring  off  the  shelf 
military  equipment  from  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  that  during  the  PSX  debate,  but 
we  produce  military  equipment  well. 
We  have  had  a  huge  trade  imbalance 
with  our  Japanese  friends.  When  they 
do  need  to  buy  military  equipment  for 
their  own  security  goals,  it  only  makes 
sense  that  they  should,  if  at  all  possi- 
ble, buy  off  the  shelf  in  this  country. 

The  third  area  in  which  Japan  can 
make  sui  acceptable  and  effective  con- 
tribution is  in  offsetting  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  in  deploy- 
ing military  forces  in  the  defense  of 
Japan.  The  United  States  maintains  a 
substantial  military  presence  in  Japan 
itself.  Including  the  Island  of  Okina- 
wa. A  total  of  almost  50.000  military 
personnel  are  stationed  throughout 
the  country.  In  addition,  however,  a 
large  number  of  United  States  naval 
vessels  operate  throughout  the  waters 
surrounding  Japan. 

These  significant  military  forces  are 
obviously  not  deployed  to  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  only  to  defend  Japan 
against  attack.  We  recognize  that 
there  is  a  much  broader  consideration 
here.  They  operate  far  from  the 
United  SUtes  because  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  protect  our  security 
as  far  forward  as  possible,  because  we 
have  other  very  Important  allies  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Nonetheless,  in 
the  course  of  serving  our  Interest  over- 
seas, our  military  forces  certainly  op- 
erate in  defense  of  allies  like  Japan,  as 
well  as  South  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  Japan  is 
constrained  from  substantially  chang- 
ing Its  current  security  roles  and  mis- 
sions. I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for 
Japan  to  apply  more  of  its  resources 
toward  offsetting  U.S.  costs.   At   this 


time.  Japan  does  contribute  alxjut  $2 
billion  in  actual  government  outlays  to 
the  costs  of  maintaining  United  States 
Forces  there.  This  level  of  host  nation 
support  represents  about  40  percent  of 
total  U.S.  Costs.  Therefore,  Japan 
could  make  a  much  larger  contribution 
in  this  area. 

To  encourage  Japan  to  undertake 
this  burden-sharing  effort,  the  amend- 
ment directs  the  President  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Japan.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  negotiations  would  be  to 
achieve  an  agreement  under  which 
Japan  would  offset  completely  the 
direct  costs  of  deploying  U.S.  forces 
for  the  defense  of  Japan. 

It  is  intended  that  the  total  amount 
to  be  offset  would  consist  of  the  costs 
incurred  by  all  U.S.  forces  operating  in 
the  defense  of  Japan,  whether  they  are 
located  ashore  in  Japan  or  afloat  in  the 
Pacific.  The  amendment  leaves  it  up  to 
the  President  to  calculate  the  cost  goal 
of  these  overall  forces  and,  therefore, 
the  goal  of  these  negotiations,  in  terms 
of  the  actual  arithmetic,  is  left  to  the 
President.  But  we  have  described  it  in  a 
way  that  gives  him  the  direction  to 
come  up  with  the  overall  number  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  dollars  we 
spend  in  the  direct  defense  of  Japan. 

In  order  for  Congress  to  determine 
whether  further  action  is  appropriate, 
the  President  is  required  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  status  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  negotiations  by  April  1, 
1990,  and  then  again  within  1  year 
after  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  cooperation  and  consulta- 
tion that  have  characterized  our  secu- 
rity relationship  with  Japan.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  great  deal  of  work  by  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  approved  it  by  an  18-to- 
0  vote. 

I  would  like  to  again  recognize  the 
efforts  of  Senators  Warner.  Levin. 
and  McCain.  They  are  to  Xx  congratu- 
lated for  their  deep  and  longstanding 
mlerest  m  our  alliance  with  Japan, 
and  this  legislation  reflects  many  of 
their  ideas,  including  the  ideas  of 
other  members  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other 
amendment  in  this  series  on  South 
Korea.  First,  we  will  call  on  and  defer 
to  my  friend  from  Virginia  and  any 
conunents  he  would  like  to  make 
about  this  amendment  on  United 
States-Japanese  relations. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Before  I  start  a  few 
remarks,  I  wjuit  to  direct  the  distin- 
guished chairman's  attention  to  page  4 
of  the  amendment  where  we  have  put 
in  here,  "sufficient  in  value  to  meet 
the  direct  cost  of  deploying  U.S.  forces 
for  the  defense  of  Japan.  " 


I  will  dwell  a  moment  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  phrase.  Perhaps  we 
will  have  a  colloquy  to  clarify  any 
question  about  the  definition.  It  is  the 
word  "deploying."  Now,  supposing 
forces  in  Hawaii  were  there  with  the— 
certainly  they  have  some  missions,  but 
would  It  be  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  defer  part  of  that  cost? 

Mr  NUNN.  I  believe  that  when  the 
President  takes  a  look  at  this,  he  will 
find  that  we  have  some  forces  in 
Hawaii,  some  forces  in  the  Philippines, 
some  forces  in  Japan,  some  forces 
afloat,  some  forces  between  the  sea 
lanes  of  the  Persian  Gulf  that  could 
be  defined  as  going  to  the  direct  de- 
fense of  Japan. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  would  include 
South  Korea  and  Okinawa? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes.  But  part  of  those 
costs  are  associated  with  other  mis- 
sions and  roles.  That  is  the  reason  we 
did  not  try  to  define  it  precisely.  We 
want  to  give  the  President  some 
leeway  and  flexibility  here. 

We  are  asking  for  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  a  good 
faith,  honest  effort  to  determine  what 
is  the  proportion  of  each  one  of  those 
force  deployments  that  go  to  the 
direct  benefit  find  defense  of  Japan.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  something  that  is  ab- 
solutely precise.  It  is  going  to  be  a  liest 
effort. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, and  I  join  him  in  the  approach 
that  he  has  just  enunciated,  because 
this  amendment  will  have  the  benefit 
of  requiring  the  President  and  leaders 
of  Japan  to  sit  down  and  work  out  a 
definition  which,  subsequently.  Con- 
gress can  utilize,  should  we  have  fur- 
ther legislation. 

I  think  that  is  the  most  important 
part  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Virginia  I  agree  with  him.  and  I 
also  think  there  will  be  some  value  in 
the  Japanese  and  United  States  sitting 
down  and  having  that  discussion,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  that  either  our 
country  or  the  Japanese  understand 
fully  the  views  of  the  other.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  a  different  perception  of 
the  threat  and.  if  so.  we  need  to  have  a 
dialog  on  that.  It  may  be  that  the  Jap- 
anese feel  that  they  themselves  are 
doing  more  than  we  credit  them  for 
doing. 

Therefore,  this  exercise  will  be.  I  be- 
lieve, beneficial  to  both  countries. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
at  this  time  wish  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman. 

During  the  course  of  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations  of  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  there  was 
some  consideration  given  to  raising 
these  amendments,  and  I  asked  the 
chairman  at  that  time  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  was  overseas 
whether  we  could  not  defer  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  until  after 
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such  time  as  he  and  his  principal  ad- 
visers returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  chairman  very  graciously  ac- 
ceded to  that  request  on  my  behalf 
and  recognized  the  importance  of 
having  the  President  back  before  first 
knowledge  of  these  amendments 
became  known. 

At  various  times  I  had  an  informal, 
and  I  stress  informal  consultative  rela- 
tionship with  the  President  and  his 
key  advisers  on  these  amendments.  In 
no  way  do  they  reflect  direct  consider- 
ation either  for  or  against  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  the  administration 
has  been  advised  of  the  content  of 
these  amendments  shortly  after  the 
I*resident's  return. 

Did  the  chairman  wish  to  say  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  NUNN.  No.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  has  been  very 
gracious  in  his  remarks.  I  appreciate 
his  cooperation  on  this. 

We  never  did  ask  the  White  House 
directly  whether  they  favored  the 
amendments.  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  have  their  own  views  on  the 
amendments,  but  at  least  they  had  a 
chance  to  be  informed. 

BURDENSHARD»C  AND  STRATEGIC  STABILITY: 
MAKING  SECURITY  AFFORDABLE 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  have  worked  with  our  chair- 
man. Senator  Nunn;  our  ranking 
member.  Senator  Warner;  Senator 
Levin;  and  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
committee  in  drafting  this  legislation. 
It  is  a  major  step  forward  in  recogniz- 
ing the  shifting  strategic  and  burden- 
sharing  issues  that  will  shape  the 
1990's. 

The  United  States  has  been  excep- 
tionally successful  in  shaping  its  stra- 
tegic commitments.  Every  day  makes 
it  clearer  that  the  U.S.  posture  in 
NATO  has  not  only  succeeded  in  de- 
terring Warsaw  Pact  aggression,  but  is 
leading  toward  successful  arms  reduc- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  posture  in  northeast  Asia  has 
helped  stabilize  one  of  the  world's 
most  volatile  and  economically  impor- 
tant areas  in  spite  of  the  continuing 
build  up  of  North  Korean  forces,  ten- 
sions between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Soviet  Pacific  fleet. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  faces  a  major  crisis  in 
maintaining  its  strategic  posture 
unless  its  allies  take  up  the  proper 
share  of  the  overall  burden,  and  unless 
it  cannot  readjust  its  force  posture 
and  defense  spending  to  reflect 
Europe  and  Japan's  reemergence  as 
major  economic  powers.  The  American 
people  has  made  it  clear  for  more  than 
half  a  century  that  they  are  willing  to 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  Western  security. 

The  American  people  are  not,  how- 
ever, willing  to  continue  to  pay  more 
than  that  fair  share.  They  are  not 
willing    to    maintain    United    States 
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Forces  in  Europe  until  we  can  reach 
an  arms  reduction  agreement  if  na- 
tions like  Belgium,  France,  and  West 
Germany  cut  their  forces  and  spend- 
ing. They  are  not  wiUing  to  pay  most 
of  the  cost  of  defending  northeast 
Asia  while  Japan  pays  only  1  percent 
of  its  GNP  for  defense  and  fails  to 
either  make  an  adequate  contribution 
to  foreign  aid  or  offset  the  cost  of  de- 
ploying United  States  forces  for 
Japan's  defense.  They  are  not  willing 
to  simply  maintain  the  existing  United 
States  force  posture  in  Korea  while 
South  Korea  expands  its  economy  far 
more  quickly  than  its  efforts  in  its 
own  defense. 

The  United  States  has  no  reason  to 
rush  toward  reductions  in  its  overseas 
commitments  and  every  reason  not  to. 
Major  cuts  in  our  forces  in  NATO 
could  weaken  the  forces  that  are  driv- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  toward  glasnost, 
and  which  may  put  an  end  to  the  arms 
race.  Reductions  in  United  States 
forces  in  Japan  and  Korea  could  lead 
Kim  n  Sung  to  act  on  his  relentless 
arms  race,  trigger  a  new  competition 
for  regional  power  between  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  U.S.S.R.. 
or  lead  Japan  to  distance  itself  from 
the  West.  The  practical  problem,  how- 
ever, is  that  our  allies  must  recognize 
their  responsibilities  and  that  a  new 
series  of  bargains  must  be  struck  to 
ensure  that  the  United  States  can  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  strategic  pres- 
ence in  their  defense. 

The  family  of  burdensharing  legisla- 
tion developed  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  which  we  are 
discussing  this  afternoon,  defines  this 
bargain.  It  is  not  a  recipe  for  force 
cuts.  It  is  rather  a  program  that  will 
ensure  strategic  stability  in  a  way 
where  America's  NATO,  Japanese,  and 
South  Korean  allies  take  up  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden. 

In  the  case  of  NATO,  the  legislation 
we  are  proposing  strikes  a  new  transat- 
lantic bargain.  It  effectively  says  that 
if  our  allies  keep  up  their  total  active 
uniformed  military  strength  in 
Europe,  we  will  maintain  our  strength 
until  we  can  mutually  reduce  our 
forces  as  part  of  a  conventional  force 
reduction  agreement  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
key  burden  we  all  face  is  to  maintain 
our  unity  and  our  forces  until  we  can 
reduce  them  as  part  of  a  mutual  effort 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  long-nm  savings 
from  reducing  our  forces  in  an  arms 
control  agreement  to  the  United 
States  and  aU  its  NATO  allies  will  be 
infinitely  greater  than  any  short-term 
savings  that  can  be  achieved  from  uni- 
lateral force  cuts,  and  that  no  econo- 
my could  be  more  foolish  than  one 
that  comes  at  the  cost  of  an  enduring 
peace. 

The  legislation  focuses  on  uniformed 
active  manpower  for  several  reasons. 
Our  European  allies  have  maintained 
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constant  or  rising  strength  in  this  area 
for  more  than  10  years.  It  is  a  symbol 
of  overall  military  strength  and  readi- 
ness, it  is  easy  to  define,  and  it  is  also 
the  area  where  several  European  na- 
tions have  recently  begun  to  falter  in 
keeping  up  their  military  strength.  We 
beUeve  that  by  tying  the  size  of  the 
United  States  Forces  in  Europe  to  the 
ratio  of  United  States  active  uni- 
formed military  manpower  to  that  of 
our  European  allies  we  will  create  a 
power  incentive  for  every  European 
nation  to  keep  its  side  of  the  new 
transatlantic  bargain  we  all  must  keep 
to  negotiate  the  arms  control  treaties 
we  need. 

In  the  case  of  Asia,  we  are  proposing 
separate  legislation  which  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  problem  of  burden- 
sharing  in  Asia  is  very  different  from 
that  in  Europe.  The  problem  in 
Europe  is  to  maintain  Western  forces 
until  the  West  can  negotiate  mutual 
reductions  with  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The 
problem  in  Asia  is  one  of  adapting 
United  States  Forces  to  changing  cir- 
cumstance in  a  region  where  there  is 
no  way  of  predicting  when  existing 
tensions  will  end,  and  of  making  suita- 
ble reductions  in  the  cost  of  United 
States  deployments  which  recognize 
the  fact  that  Japan  is  becoming  an 
economic  superpower  and  South 
Korea  is  now  far  more  able  to  pay  the 
cost  of  its  own  defense. 

The    legislation    we    are    proposing 
does  not  call  for  any  kind  of  immedi- 
ate U.S.   Force   reductions.   It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  our  military  pres- 
ence in  East  Asia  is  vital  to  our  own 
defense   and   strategic   interests,   and 
that  asking  Japan  to  expand  its  forces 
from  national  defense  to  a  major  re- 
gional force  could  trigger  a  process  of 
regional  competition  and   instability. 
At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  that 
the  time  has  come  to  ask  Japan  to 
fully    offset    the    cost    of    deploying 
United  States  Forces  for  its  defense 
and  to  reevaluate  the  roles,  missions, 
and  size  of  United  SUtes  Forces  in 
South  Korea  and  the  rest  of  East  Asia. 
The  legislation  directs  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration to  negotiate  with  Japan 
to  raise  Japan's  offset  of  the  direct 
costs     of     deploying     United     States 
Forces  for  its  defense  to  100  percent. 
Experts  disagree  whether  Japan  now 
offsets  40  or  60  percent  of  these  costs, 
but  the  sums  involved  total  roughly  $5 
billion,  and  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 
Japan's  GNP.  The  legislation  also  calls 
upon  the  administration  to  negotiate 
with  Ja^BXi  to  increase  its  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  a  level  suitable  to 
its    new    economic    strength    and    to 
target  this  assistance  where  it  will  do 
most  to  help  strategically  important 
friendly  democratic  states.  Finally,  it 
calls  upon  the  United  States  to  negoti- 
ate with  Japan  to  ensure  that  Japan 
fully   funds   its  share   of   the   forces 
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needed  to  defend  Japan  and  its  home 
waters. 

More  broadly,  a  third  amendment 
calls  upon  the  Bush  administration  to 
seek  a  major  increase  in  South  Korean 
efforts  to  offset  the  cost  of  deploying 
United  States  Forces  for  the  defense 
of  South  Korea  while  making  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  United  States 
military  presence  in  East  Asia.  This 
review  will  include  an  examination  of 
the  regional  military  balance  and  U.S. 
strategic  Interests.  It  will  include  a 
comprehensive  reexamination  of  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  Forces  required,  their 
roles  and  missions,  and  ways  their  cost 
can  be  reduced.  It  will  also  include  op- 
tions for  reducing  the  United  States 
Forces  deployed  in  Korea,  and  a  reex- 
amination of  the  forces  we  have  in  the 
Philippines  and  Okinawa. 

By  early  next  spring,  the  end  result 
will  be  to  give  the  Congress  the  first 
comprehensive  look  it  has  ever  re 
ceived  from  any  administration  at  the 
true  nature  of  our  commitments  in 
East  Asia,  at  the  level  of  offset  we  re- 
ceive from  our  allies,  at  the  options  for 
cutting  United  States  Forces  or  costs. 
and  at  the  risks  we  would  incur  in 
changing  our  present  forces. 

The  two  amendments  dealing  with 
our  presence  in  Asia  also  put  Japan 
and  South  Korea  on  notice  that  they 
must  make  real  efforts  to  increase 
their  offset  of  United  States  costs,  and 
their  regional  security  efforts,  or  face 
the  prospect  of  United  States  Forces 
cuts  in  the  years  to  come.  Further. 
Japan  and  South  Korea  will  realize 
that  any  failure  to  act  swiftly  and  de 
cisively  will  have  a  powerful  impact  on 
future  trade  issues.  No  Japanese  or 
Korean  policymaker  can  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  security  of  East  Asia 
cannot  be  a  one-way  street.  Trade  is 
inevitably  linked  to  security. 

In  summary,  the  goal  behind  this 
burdensharing  legislation  is  to  estab- 
lish strategic  stability  at  a  cost  that  is 
fair  to  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
message  to  Western  Europe.  Japan, 
and  South  Korea  is  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  do  its  fair  share, 
but  no  more.  It  is  that  no  European 
leader  can  have  any  credibility  who 
caUs  for  arms  control  or  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  forces,  and  then 
calls  for  reductions  in  his  or  her  own 
forces.  It  is  that  Japan  and  South 
Korea  will  endanger  both  their  mili- 
tary and  economic  security  if  they  do 
not  take  advantage  of  the  current  ini- 
tiative to  both  increase  their  offset  of 
United  States  military  costs  and  spend 
more  on  their  own  security. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  at  this  time  if  I  might  yield 
the  floor— another  Senator  is  seeking 
recognition— to  ask  that  he  be  given 
juat  2  or  3  minutes  to  address  a  subject 
that  is  of  interest  to  all  of  us  and  a 
subject  on  which  he  has  some  particu- 
lar knowledge. 
So  at  this  moment,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  also  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  but  may  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  because 
we  had  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Kennedy,  come  over  for 
a  specific  amendment  on  which  we  will 
seek  a  time  agreement,  does  the  Sena- 
tor intend  to  introduce  an  amendment 
at  this  moment? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  was  just 
going  to  seek  permission  to  proceed 
for  3  minutes  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Fine.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  minutes  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 


U.S.  MARINE  LT.  COL.  RICH 
HIGGINS 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  there  have  been  uncon- 
firmed reports  that  U.S.  Marine  Lt. 
Col.  Rich  Higgins  has  been  executed 
by  his  captors  identified  as  a  group 
calling  itself  the  Oppressed  of  the 
Earth.  This  news  is  deeply  disturbing. 
I  know  my  colleagues  share  my  shock, 
anger,  and  revulsion  at  this  report. 

It  is  an  insult  to  all  free  nations  that 
Rich  has  been  held  for  529  days.  It  is 
an  outrage  to  our  sense  of  human  de- 
cency that  he  was  kidnaped  while  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  a  peacekeeping 
force,  the  U.N.  Truce  Supervisory  Or- 
ganization. Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  this  heinous  crime. 

My  prayers  and  heart  go  out  to  the 
Higgins  family.  As  some  of  you  may 
know.  Colonel  Higgins  is  a  Kentucki- 
an— in  fact,  we  worshipped  in  the  same 
church  in  Louisville  many  years  ago. 
Maj.  Robin  Higgins,  Rich's  wife,  has 
displayed  courage,  strength,  and  deter- 
mination throughout  this  ordeal.  She 
is  a  woman  of  quiet  authority  and  ex- 
traordinary spirit  as  all  who  have  met 
her  can  attest. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  enormous 
frustration  which  accompanies  the 
anger  we  all  feel  at  Colonel  Higgins 
kidnaping.  Many  of  us  have  asked 
questions  and  pressed  his  case  with  his 
sponsors  at  the  United  Nations.  I  want 
to  translate  that  frustration  into 
something  meaningful  which  gives 
measure  to  our  respect  and  pride  in 
Colonel  Higgins  and  is  encouragement 
to  his  family.  I  intend  to  recommend 
to  that  President  Bush  issue  Colonel 
Higgins  the  U.S.  Medal  of  Honor.  This 
tribute  is  customarily  issued  to  a  sol- 


dier who  has  proven  valor  in  battle,  or. 
in  peacetime,  demonstrated  exception- 
al bravery.  I  think  Rich's  record  is 
clear.  His  selfless  efforts  to  secure 
peace  in  a  nation  consumed  by  blood- 
shed and  battle  should  be  recognized 
and  honored.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  asking  the  President  to  so 
honor  Rich  Higgins. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  mid-1950's  I 
went  to  church  in  South  Louisville 
with  another  teenager  by  the  name  of 
Rich  Higgins.  He  was  a  fine  young 
man  and  as  we  all  know  grew  up  to  be 
an  outstanding  officer  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

We  have  all  seen  on  television  and 
many  Americans  will  see  before  the 
day  is  out  a  gruesome  sight,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  Colonel  Higgins  having 
been  hanged  by  a  pro-Iranian  terrorist 
group  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  is  the  ultimate  outrage,  Mr. 
President.  We  have  been  experiencing 
these  to  one  degree  or  amother  over 
the  last  7  or  8  years.  But  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  ultimate  outrage. 

The  President  has  cut  short  his  trip 
out  into  the  country  and  has  come 
home  to  consult  with  his  senior  advis- 
ers about  what  our  reaction  should  be. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  the  person 
best  able  to  make  that  determination. 

My  observations  this  afternoon  go 
simply  to  Rich  Higgins.  For  529  days 
his  wife  and  the  rest  of  America  have 
been  sitting  here  wondering  what  hap- 
pened to  him. 

As  we  speak  this  afternoon,  the  film 
has  not  been  verified  but  regardless  of 
whether  it  is.  Rich  Higgins  has  demon- 
strated great  courage.  He  was  in  the 
Middle  East  to  promote  peace.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  United  Nations.  He 
was  not  there  in  any  other  capacity. 

So,  Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  what  appears  to  be  Colonel 
Higgins'  fate,  it  seems  to  me  the  only 
appropriate  way  to  recognize  his  valor 
is  for  the  President  to  give  him  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  I  am  going  to  cir- 
culate a  letter  among  my  colleagues  to 
the  President  requesting  that  this  be 
bestowed  upon  Colonel  Higgins  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  outstanding  service 
over  the  years  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  activity  is 
extremely  difficult  to  react  to.  We 
have  heard  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
today  suggest  different  courses  of 
action.  I  think  quite  possibly  that 
should  be  left  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  one  thing  we  can 
do  is  honor  and  recognize  Col.  Rich 
Higgins.  and  I  hope  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  in  signing  this 
letter  to  the  President  asking  that  he 
be  extended  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  Senator  yields,  we 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  his 
coming  over  and  informing  the  Senate 
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in  a  timely  maimer  of  these  develop- 
ments. 

I  think  the  record  should  also  reflect 
that  his  wife  is  a  regular  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  holding  the  rank  of 
major.  She  has  visited  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions and  I  am  certain  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  this  woman  has 
shown  throughout  remarkable  forti- 
tude in  the  best  traditions  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Virginia  he  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  met  with  Robin  on  a  number 
of  occasions. 

Colonel  Higgins  was  a  Kentuckian. 
We  were  all  interested  in  him,  but  I 
had  a  particular  interest  in  him  for 
two  reasons.  One,  he  was  a  Kentucki- 
an and,  two,  I  knew  him. 

So  this  development  today,  if  it  ap- 
pears to  be  as  it  appears  to  be,  is  cer- 
tainly a  sad  development. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question,  does 
the  Senator  have  confirmation  that 
this  has  occurred?  I  had  read  earlier 
reports. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  No.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Georgia  all  I  have  seen  is 
the  same  tape  on  television  that  has 
been  broadcast  that  a  lot  of  others 
have  seen. 

It  seems  to  me  regardless  of  the  veri- 
fication of  the  tape,  what  Colonel  Hig- 
gins has  done  deserves  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  and  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
make  that  request  to  the  President  re- 
gardless of  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
this  episode. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
and  pray  that  this  has  not  really  hap- 
pened. But  based  on  our  experience  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  with  the 
kind  of  terrorists  that  we  have  had  to 
deal  with  there,  it  very  well  could  have 
happened. 

I  hope  we  get  news  later  today  that 
it  had  not  happened,  but  that  is  not 
based  on  experience  but  rather  based 
on  hope.  If  it  has  happened,  it  is  an 
outrageous  act.  and  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  the  perpetrators  must  be  held  ac- 
countable. 

I  also  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  made  a  very  strong 
statement.  I  did  not  know  of  the  ac- 
quaintance with  Colonel  Higgins,  but 
our  hearts  go  out  to  his  family  and  to 
all  of  those  who  are  friends  of  his  and 
indeed  to  all  the  men  and  women  In 
the  military  who  have  served  in  simi- 
lar positions  and  faced  similar  dangers 
and  those  who  continue  today  in  the 
service  of  our  Nation. 
So  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1990  AND  1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President  I 
know  momentarily  we  are  about  to  re- 
ceive the  amendment  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  after  this 
debate  is  concluded,  I  will  be  propos- 
tog  or  at  least  discussing  the  South 
Korean  amendment  here  on  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

AMERDlfXIfT  MO.  471 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  construction  site  of  the  Special 
Isotope   Separation   Plant.    Idaho   Palls. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  numbered  471  at 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
KnntEDY]  for  himself,  Mr.  Gldjh,  and  Mr. 
WiHTH  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

On  page  414,  line  11,  insert  ".  including 
site  preparation,"  after  "construction". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  has  been  agreement  or 
a  time  limitation  on  this  amendment 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WARNER,  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  we  have  not  as  yet 
reached  that  agreement.  MomentarUy 
I  anticipate  both  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  to  appear  on  the  floor 
and  at  that  time  they  wiU  address  the 
issue  of  a  time  agreement. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  be  able  to  defer 
giving  his  opening  remarks  until  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  can 
ascertain  where  those  two  Senators 
might  be. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  that  we  go  ahead  with  the 
debate  because  we  told  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  think  all 
the  parties,  that  we  would  begin  about 
2:15  p.m.  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  will  be  glad  to 
repeat  his  argument  if  necessary,  but  I 
would  hope  we  could  go  ahead  and 
move  along  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  both  floor  managers.  I  had  indi- 
cated to  the  leadership  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  1  hour  time 
limit,  one-half  hour  each  side,  in 
behalf  of  Senator  Glenn  and  Senator 
WiRTH,  and  the  Senators  from  Idaho 
know  the  arguments  very  weU. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
SncMs]  has  heard  them  frequently  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

So  I  would  be  glad  to  proceed  and 
hopefully  when  they  are  here  we 
could  enter  into  a  time  limitation. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  also  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
statement  on  Colonel  Higgins.  I  join  in 
the  sincere  hope  and  prayer  of  all  Sen- 
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atora  that  the  report  will  not  be  found 
to  be  true  and  that,  hopefully  and 
prayerfuUy,  he  will  be  released  and  re- 
turned to  his  family. 

All  of  us  who  have  foUowed  this  case 
closely  have  enormous  admiration  for 
the  colonel's  courage  and  his  extraor- 
dinary service  to  our  coimtry.  We  have 
also  seen  that  quality  of  courage  in 
Mrs.  Higgins  and  the  Higgins  family 
during  this  difficult  time.  They  know 
that  the  prayers  of  Congress  and  the 
country  are  with  them  in  their  ordeal 
If  Colonel  Higgins  has  been  killed  it 
is  a  deplorable,  uncivilized  act  of  cold- 
blooded murder  that  should  be  con- 
demned by  all  humanity.  Colonel  Hig- 
gins was  on  a  peacekeeping  mission 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions,  and   it   would   be   particularly 
tragic  if  he  has  been  killed  by  the  vio- 
lence he  sought  to  end.  We  must  do  all 
m  our  power  to  end  the  terrorism  that 
may  have  claimed  Colonel  Higgins'  life 
and  that  threatens  the  lives  of  many 
others. 

I  am  joined  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
Our  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
Department    of    Energy    from    using 
fiscal  year  1990  funds  to  begin  site 
preparations  in  Idaho  for  construction 
of  the  special  isotope  separation  plant. 
The  SIS  plant  is  a  controversial  $1  2 
billion    facility    that    would    produce 
weapon-grade  Plutonium  from  Plutoni- 
um contained  in  spent  nuclear  fuel 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

A  similar  amendment  passed  the 
Senate  last  year,  and  an  identical  pro- 
hibition is  already  contained  in  this 
year's  House  bill.  The  Strategic  Sub- 
comrmttee's  recommendations  to  the 
full  committee  included  the  ban  on 
SIS  site  preparation. 

The  chairman  stated  at  the  time 
that  he  fully  expected  this  issue  to  be 
revisited  on  the  floor. 

I  beUeve  that  deferring  a  commit- 
ment to  construction  is  the  right 
signal  to  send  at  this  time  about  the 
SIS  plant. 

Serious  questions  persist  about  the 
need  for  the  additional  weapon-grade 
Plutonium  that  would  be  produced  by 
this  plant  in  an  era  of  potential  deep 
nuclear  reductions. 

And  serious  questions  persist  about 
the  feasibility  and  eventual  cost  of  the 
production-scale  laser  isotope  separa- 
tion technology  still  under  develop- 
ment at  Livermore  National  Laborato- 
ry. 

Proponents  of  the  SIS  plant  claim 
that  site  preparation  is  not  really  a 
commitment  to  construction,  and  that 
no  decision  to  actuaUy  build  the  plant 
wiU  be  made  untU  the  production 
technology  is  proven. 

This  amounts  to  the  same  'camel's 
nose  under  the  tent"  approach  that 
has  served  DOE  very  poorly  in  the 
past,    producing    a    long    and    cosUy 
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string    of     high-technology     projects 
that  have  ended  In  failure. 

Make  no  mistake— site  preparation  is 
simply  another  word  for  construction 
DOE  would  use  the  funds  to  grade 
the  site  for  the  production  plant,  in- 
staU  security  fences.  buUd  a  parking 
lot  for  construction  workers,  bring  In 
utilities,  and  excavate  the  foundations. 
Let  me  briefly  review  the  evidence 
which  has  prompted  my  colleagues 
and  me  to  offer  this  amendment. 

The  committee  states  in  its  report 
on  this  biU  that  it  is  "not  convinced 
that  construction  of  the  SIS  plant 
merits  the  urgent  priority"  that  has 
been  assigned  to  it  by  the  DOE. 

DOE  itself  has  testified  that  short 
term  supplies  of  plutonium  are  ade 
quate  and  that  "it  is  impossible  to  pre 
diet  accurately  at  this  time  whether 
additional  plutonium  will  or  will  not 
be  required  beyond  the  year  2000." 

This  priority  of  the  SIS  project  must 
be  considered  in  light  of  the  increased 
environmental,  safety,  and  health 
needs  throughout  the  nuclear  weapons 
complex,  as  well  as  the  need  to  replace 
much  aging  plant  and  equipment  at 
existing  facilities.  Our  top  priority  in 
the  next  several  years  must  be  the 
safe  restart  of  the  Savarinah  River  re 
actors  and  the  repair  of  the  Rocky 
Flats  plant. 

DOE  says  that  SIS  would  be  used  in 
the  late  1990"s  to  fill  a  plutonium  re- 
serve requirement  of  the  Atomic 
ESiergy  Act.  This  provision  dates  from 
the  early  1950's  and  has  never  been 
met  over  the  entire  history  of  the 
arms  race. 

Why  should  we  begin  to  meet  this 
requirement  now.  just  as  we  are 
headed  for  major  reductions  in  nucle 
ar  weapons  that  will  create  a  large  re- 
serve or  surplus  of  weapons-grade  plu 
tonium. 

SIS  technology  involves  highly  toxic 
Plutonium  and  explosive  materials 
such  as  hydrogen  and  enthanol. 

It  involves  shooting  laser  beams 
through  hot  vaporized  plutonium  con- 
tained in  a  vacuum  vessel.  The  vapor 
ized  Plutonium  would  immediately 
ignite  on  contact  with  air  if  the 
vacuum  is  ruptured  in  an  accident.  In- 
halation of  this  airborne  plutonium 
would  cause  fatal  cancers  in  very  small 

doses. 

The  need  for  caution  and  extreme 
care  in  the  engineering  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  this  facility 
is  obvious.  Haste  in  carrying  out  any 
of  these  steps  is  a  formula  for  disaster. 

Given  the  lack  of  any  urgent  nation 
al  security  requirement  for  this  plant. 
DOE'S   apparent  desire   to   rush   this 
hazardous  technology  into  production 
is  alarming. 

Construction  of  an  SIS  pilot  produc 
tion  plant— the  so-called  Engineering 
Demonstration    System     [EDSl     has 
been  carried  out  at  Livermore  Nation- 
al Laboratory  without  filing  the  neces- 
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sary  envirorunental  impact  documents 
and  discharge  permits. 

This  facility  is  therefore  In  proce- 
dural violation  of  both  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the 
Clean  Air  A' t. 

According  to  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  an  EIS  must  be  prepared 
•••  •  •  early  enough  so  that  it  can 
serve  practically  as  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  decisiorunaking  proc- 
ess and  will  not  be  used  to  rationalize 
or    justify    decisions    already    made. 


Permitting  construction  of  the  plant 
to  begin  in  Idaho  when  the  demonstra- 
tion facility  has  yet  to  comply  with 
basic  environmental  requirements 
would  be  an  even  greater  mockery  of 
the  environmental  impact  process. 

The  lifetime  mission  of  the  SIS 
plant  is  unknown,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Congress.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  the  adequacy  of  the  EIS 
prepared  for  the  Idaho  production 
plant  site  is  being  challenged  in  court, 
on  grounds  that  it  analyzed  the  mis- 
sion of  the  plant  for  only  7  years  of  its 
anticipated  25-  to  30-year  life.  This  de- 
ceptive practice  is  known  as  segmenta- 
tion of  the  environmental  impact  anal- 
ysis, and  it  is  prohibited  by  law. 

The  limitation  of  7  years,  corre- 
sponds to  the  amount  of  feed  material 
that  will  be  available  for  the  plant  and 
there  has  been  no  real  declaration  of 
how  that  plant  would  be  utilized 
beyond  the  7-year  period.  And  that, 
obviously,  should  be  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  concern,  as  well. 

I  am  concerned  by  the  fact  that  SIS 
research  and  development  funding  re- 
mains high  even  as  the  DOE  requests 
large  sums  for  construction.  The 
recent  funding  profile  of  this  project 
does  not  instill  confidence  that  the 
technology  is  ready  to  be  deployed  any 
time  soon. 

In  each  of  the  last  2  years,  the  DOE 
has  come  to  Congress  seeking  a  repro- 
gramming  of  plant  construction  funds, 
in  order  to  provide  additional  funding 
for  the  Technology  Demonstration 
Program  at  Livermore. 

Research  and  development  spending 
remains  disturbingly  high— about  $90 
million  per  year— even  as  the  DOE 
claims  that  the  project  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  warrant  proceeding  with 
construction. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  DOE  has 
concealed  important  information  from 
Congress  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  the  SIS  Pro- 
gram, and  that  this  withholding  of  in- 
formation may  have  marred  the  com- 
mittees  deliberations  on  this  program. 
At  the  urging  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  full  committee  adopted 
some  restrictive  language  on  the  SIS 
project  but  omitted  a  prohibition  on 
site  preparation  that  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Strategic  Forces  Sub- 
committee. 


However,  throughout  the  conunit- 
tee's  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1990  bill,  the  Department  of  Energy 
concealed  the  fact  that  a  spent  fuel  re- 
processing facility  that  is  key  to  the 
operation  of  the  SIS  plant  had  devel- 
oped technical  problems,  forcing  a 
shutdown  7  months  ago. 

The  problems  at  the  Hanford  Purex 
plant  are  so  serious  that  a  firm  date 
for  reopening  the  facility  has  not  been 
set.  Since  Purex  has  no  mission  for  the 
next  few  years  other  than  processing 
fuel-grade  plutonium  as  feed  for  the 
SIS  plant,  fixing  or  replacing  Purex 
will  add  dramatically  to  the  already 
soaring  costs  of  the  SIS  project. 

The  Purex  facility  generates  high- 
level  mixed  waste  tind  remains  out  of 
compliance  with  applicable  State  and 
Federal  envirorunental  laws. 

There  is  no  approved  site  for  the 
long-term  storage  of  plutonium  waste 
that  will  be  generated  by  the  SIS 
plant.  Existing  plutonium  wastes  in 
Idaho  have  leaked  from  storage  facili- 
ties and  are  migrating  toward  the 
Snake  River  Aquifer,  a  vital  under- 
ground water  source  for  the  North- 
western United  States. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
proliferation  risks  and  verification  ob- 
stacles posed  by  the  SIS  technology. 

This  technology  poses  frightening 
vertical  and  horizontal  proliferation 
risks,  since  it  is  designed  to  extract 
high-grade  nuclear  warhead  material 
from  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  plutoni- 
um contained  in  the  world's  spent  nu- 
clear reactor  fuel. 

I  learned  about  the  ostensible  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  such  laser  separa- 
tion plants  in  a  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
Ronald  Lehman,  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

He  was  objecting  strenuously  to  the 
concept  of  a  negotiated  ban  on  the 
production  of  plutonium  and  highly 
enriched  uranium  for  weapons  that 
Senator  Wirth  and  I  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators  have  been  advocating. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  administration  is 
citing  the  detection  problem  posed  by 
a  hypothetical  Soviet  SIS  plant  even 
as  it  vigorously  promotes  early  deploy- 
ment of  an  SIS  plant  in  this  country, 
well  in  advance  of  any  comparable 
Soviet  capability. 

In  sununary.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  move  forward  with  prep- 
arations for  construction  of  the  SIS 
plant  in  fiscal  year  1990.  The  national 
security  requirement  for  such  a  plant 
is  not  yet  firmly  in  view,  the  econom- 
ics and  safety  of  the  production-scale 
technology  have  not  been  demonstrat- 
ed, the  long-term  mission  of  the  plant 
is  unclear,  there  is  no  approved  site 
for  SIS  waste  storage,  the  program  l« 
burdened  with  environmental  prob- 
lems, and  the  SIS  technology  poses  ad- 
ditional uncertainties  for  both  our 
nonproliferation  efforts  and  arms  con- 
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trol.  This  is  a  system  that  we  can 
afford  to  defer  for  a  year  or  two  while 
we  direct  attention— and  funding— to 
far  more  urgent  needs  that  have  to  be 
met  in  the  DOE  production  complex. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  we  take  no 
position  with  regard  to  whether  this 
plant  ought  to  be  put  on  stream  a  year 
or  2  years  from  now.  if  there  is  going 
to  be  a  requirement  to  fill  that  par- 
ticular need.  What  we  find,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  be  unacceptable  is  that  the 
DOE  is  moving  ahead  with  what  they 
call  the  preparation  of  the  site,  which 
is  basically  the  begiiuiings  of  construc- 
tion, and  it  signals  a  commitment  that 
we  will  move  ahead. 

All  we  have  to  do.  Mr.  President,  is 
look  at  the  past,  to  see  of  how  DOE 
has  worked  in  similar  kinds  of  situa- 
tions which  eventually  have  turned 
into  white  elephants.  We  can  see  now, 
if  this  amendment  is  not  accepted, 
that  we  would  be  starting  down  that 
particular  road  again. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. The  Strategic  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
did  spend  some  time  on  this  matter.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  making  some  good  points,  and 
I  think  the  Senate  should  consider 
those  good  points. 

Let  me  say.  Mr,  President,  the  Stra- 
tegic Subcommittee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  saw  fit  to  put 
some  restraints  on  this  proposal  that 
convinces  me  it  is  not  going  to  move 
ahead  with  any  degree  of  speed.  We, 
indeed,  cut  $75  million  as  requested 
out  of  the  program,  and  we  put  in  lan- 
guage that  prohibits  contracts  and  the 
procurement  of  other  long-lead  mate- 
rial and  equipment. 

We  also  recognize  the  demonstration 
that  is  going  on  at  Livermore  at  the 
present  time  has  not  been  completed.  I 
believe,  and  in  fact  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  has  assured  me,  that  he  is  not 
going  to  go  ahead  with  full  production 
for  Plutonium  at  this  facility  in  Idaho 
until  the  technology  is  more  proven 
than  it  has  been  thus  far  at  the  Liver- 
more laboratory. 

To  emphasize  that  point,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  himself  indicated  to  us 
that  he  felt  that  an  environmental 
impact  statement  is  necessary  for  the 
demonstration  project  at  Livermore 
before  we  move  ahead  with  this  facili- 
ty in  Idaho. 

To  facts  of  the  matter  are,  then, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  has  his 
hands  full  at  the  present  time  with 
regard  to  providing  the  elements  that 
»re  necessary  to  maintain  our  nuclear 
deterrent.  The  Secretary  of  Energy,  I 
think,  is  as  shocked  as  most  of  us  are 
by  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  have  fur- 
ther delays  at  restarting  our  facility  at 
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Savannah  River,  which  produces  both 
plutoniimi  and  tritium  for  our  nuclear 
deterrence. 

The  material  that  we  are  talking 
about  here,  of  course,  let  us  have  an 
understanding  on  it.  is  plutonium  and 
Plutonium  only.  I  suspect  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  argument  made  by 
Mr.  Kdinedt  that  since  tritium  is  the 
critical  need  that  we  are  aU  primarily 
focusing  on  right  now,  and  the  pluto- 
nium shortage,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is 
somewhat  further  on  down  the  road, 
that  from  that  standpoint  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  be  in  order. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Secretary  of  Energy  has 
many  difficulties  today  in  this  whole 
nuclear  field.  What  we  are  going  to  do 
in  the  future  to  meet  our  needs  for 
both  Plutonium  and  tritium  and,  si- 
multaneously, how  is  he  going  to  fi- 
nance and  how  are  we  and  the  admin- 
istration going  to  finance  the  neces- 
sary cleanup  of  our  Department  of  De- 
fense facilities  all  over  the  Nation  that 
are  in  disarray?  That  is  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

What  the  Secretary  has  advised  us 
on  this  particular  proposition  is  that 
he  wiU  not  be  going  aggressively  for- 
ward. He  simply  asks  us  to  give  him 
the  flexibility  that  he  thinks  is  neces- 
sary. 

We  aU  have  a  great  deal  of  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
because  he  is  an  expert  on  nuclear 
production  matters  and  all  that  goes 
along  with  that.  It  was  our  feeling.  I 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, that,  essentially,  the  Strate- 
gic Subcommittee  and  the  fuU  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  were  merely 
trying  to  give  as  much  leeway  as  we 
could  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
having  full  confidence  in  what  his 
eventual  decision  will  be,  pro  or  con, 
on  this  particular  project. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  say  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  makes 
some  good  points.  I  would  emphasize 
to  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  there 
can  be  legitimate,  honest  differences 
in  approach  and  style  on  this  matter. 
Basically,  the  only  reason  this  Senator 
went  along,  and  the  Strategic  Subcom- 
mittee went  along  and  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  went  along  with 
the  Secretary's  request,  was  to  give 
him  some  flexibility. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation  is  approaching  a  critical 
situation  with  regard  to  nuclear  mate- 
rials. At  the  present  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  does  not  have  a  single 
reactor  producing  plutonium  or  triti- 
um for  nuclear  weapons.  Unless  we  get 
on  with  building  new  production  reac- 
tors and  the  special  isotope  separation 
project,  our  supply  of  plutonium  will 
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be  frozen  and  our  supply  of  tritium 
will  decay.  WhUe  there  are  adequate 
supplies  for  the  moment,  there  is  no 
hope,  I  repeat,  no  hope,  of  satisfying 
our  nuclear  material  requirements  for 
the  long  term  unless  we  take  positive 
action  now. 

Restarting  the  K-reactor  at  the  Sa- 
vannah River  plant  will  be  an  interim 
fix  for  tritium  untU  the  new  produc- 
tion reactors  are  operational.  To  re- 
solve the  Plutonium  problem,  which 
will  become  critical  in  the  mid-1990's 
the  Department  of  Energy  has  very 
prudently  developed  the  Special  Iso- 
tope  Separation   Program.   The   SIS 
Program  will  modernize,  recycle,  and 
refine  already  existing  plutonium,  it 
will  not  add  to  our  plutonium  stock- 
pile. The  President's  report  to  Con- 
gress calls  the  SIS  Program  "time  crit- 
ical and  essential."  SIS  has  been  given 
top  priority  in  the  DOE  defense  mod- 
ernization plan;  it  has  widespread  sup- 
port from  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  National  Security  CouncU,  and  the 
Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  weU  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
do  significant  damage  to  our  national 
nuclear  weapons  program. 

If  that  is  what  those  who  authored 
it  want  to  do,  they  certainly  will  ac- 
complish their  purpose.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  and  again 
remind  them  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  needs  this  program,  the  De- 
partment of  Etefense  needs  this  pro- 
gram, the  National  Security  CouncU 
wants  this  program,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  want  this  program  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wants 
this  program.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Shelby).  The  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  I 
want  to  underscore  what  both  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
said  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  THnuioin)] 
has  said. 

I  have  to  preface  my  remarks  each 
time  I  talk  about  SIS  to  make  certain 
that  people  understand  that  although 
the  siting  of  the  plant  is  in  Idaho,  that 
is  not  the  reason  that  I  am  speaking-  I 
am  speaking  because  the  need  for  a 
Plutonium  processing  facility  is  essen- 
tial to  the  Nation's  security.  I  want  to 
underscore  that.  Prom  my  standpoint 
whether  SIS  is  built  in  Idaho  or  else- 
where, it  is  essential  to  the  Nation's 
security. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
noted— and  perhaps  it  should  be— but 
the  defense  of  this  country  is  predicat- 
ed on  a  number  of  different  wei^rans 
systems,  and  for  40  years,  we  have  put 
a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent in  order  that  the  defense  strat- 
egy of  this  coimtry  be  followed.  We 
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must  continue  to  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons, even  as  we  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  limit  the  growth  of 
that  stockpile  to  reduce  the  number  of 
weapons  systems  and  toward  the  possi- 
ble elimination  of  further  weapons 
systems,  as  was  done  In  the  INF 
Treaty. 

But  until  we  reach  such  negotiated 
solutions,  the  Nation's  defense  de- 
pends upon  nuclear  weapons  in  major 
part,  together  with  the  conventional 
weapons,  that  we  also  have  in  our  de- 
fense inventory. 

In  order  to  have  nuclear  weapons, 
there  must  be  production  of  the  nucle- 
ar materials  that  go  into  those  weap- 
ons. We,  a  number  of  years  ago— and  I 
participated  in  it  making  certain  that 
we  had  aui  accurate  forecast  of  the 
need  for  nuclear  materials  for  the 
weapons  program— created  the  Nucle- 
ar Weapons  Council  to  make  certain 
that  all  of  the  estimates  by  DOD  were 
scrubbed  and  examined.  All  of  the 
policy  judgments  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  should  be  examined 
openly,  as  far  as  national  security  will 
permit  us,  to  discuss  these  things 
openly  and  on  the  record. 

There  have  been  numerous  hearings 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  in 
classified  briefings  and  discussions  and 
in  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  which  I 
serve,  dealing  with  the  very  question 
of  the  need  for  materials.  So  the  base- 
line of  the  discussion  has  to  be  what  is 
necessary  for  the  Nation's  defense, 
and  is  this  plant  necessary  to  carry 
that  mission  forward? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  delayed  too 
long  in  modernizing  weapons  produc- 
tion facilities.  It  has  led  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  referred  to 
a  number  of  times  about  a  need  for 
modernization  of  the  weapons  facili- 
ties and  the  absolute  imperative  need 
for  cleanup  of  the  envirormiental 
problems  that  exist  at  each  of  the  Na- 
tion's weapons  complexes  because, 
indeed,  we  do  have  an  accumulation  of 
problems  that  we  are  now  dealing  with 
and  that  Secretary  Watkins  must  ad- 
dress as  he  attempts  to  wrestle  with 
the  problem  that  Ls  presented  to  him 
in  providing  new  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  those  materials  which  are 
essential  to  the  national  defense. 

I  noted  in  the  argruments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  proposing 
this  amendment  that  there  is  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  with 
having  any  nuclear  weapons  and  that 
we  really  ought  not  to  build  a  new 
weapons  production  facility.  I  do  not 
perceive  that  to  be  the  argument  with 
respect  to  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  has  to  do  with 
what  can  you  do  to  make  certain  that 
the  Nation  has  a  plutonium  produc- 
tion capability  to  meet  our  needs  in 
this  country.  The  amendment  has  to 
do  with  the  pace  at  which  that  Is  done 
and  preserving  for  yet  another  year 


the  option  of  whether  to  go  forward  or 
stop. 

I  submit  to  you  the  conunittee  has 
already  accomplished  the  delay  that 
many  have  sought  to  have  accom- 
plished. I  think  the  very  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  ordered  an  EIS  on  the  Law- 
rence Livermore  Laboratory  activities 
is  in  itself  a  modest  delay  in  this  pro- 
gram that  does,  indeed,  give  us  some 
time  in  the  future  to  take  a  look  at 
this  program  and  determine  whether 
it  should  go  forward.  The  question  is 
how  much  delay  should  be  mandated; 
how  much  delay  can  we  tolerate? 

Let  jae  get  into  that  just  briefly,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  prolong  this  discus- 
sion unduly.  But  every  report  of  the 
Nuclear  Weapons  Council  has  told  us 
that  we  need  production  facilities  for 
Plutonium  availability  starting  in  1995. 
Every  analysis  that  has  been  present- 
ed by  this  administration  and  the  last 
administration  has  reaffirmed  that 
stockpile  goal.  There  are  those  cer- 
tainly who  disagree  with  that  conclu- 
sion. But  that  has  been  the  opinion  of 
the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council  and  it 
has  been  the  opinion  of  committees  on 
both  sides  of  the  Congress  that, 
indeed,  the  materials  requirements  are 
the  accepted  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  the  responsibility  to 
make  those  judgments. 

SIS,  as  has  already  been  described, 
would  be  built  to  refine  some  Plutoni- 
um which  we  already  have  on  hand 
and  make  it  suitable  for  use  in  the 
weapons  program.  There  is  no  one 
that  I  know  of  who  really  believes  that 
we  can  do  otherwise  and  build  some 
new  Plutonium  facilities  at  some  point 
in  the  future  unless  we  have  arrived  at 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  make  nuclear  weapons  unneces- 
sary. 

The  weapons  stockpile  report  and 
the  Presidential  memorandum  with  re- 
spect to  stockpile  goals  are  still  the 
law  and  the  policy  of  this  country. 
There  is  not  any  question  of  the  need 
for  Plutonium  in  the  future  until  we 
have  a  completely  different  defense 
strategy.  We  had  in  this  Nation  a 
number  of  plutonium-produclng  facili- 
ties, all  of  which  are  currently  shut 
down. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  because  I  want 
everybody  to  understand  that.  We  did 
have  more  than  one.  We  had  more 
than  two  facilities  available  in  this 
country  for  this  particular  need  and 
they  are  all,  as  we  speak,  shut  down. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  pros- 
pect, in  my  mind,  that  the  N-reactor  in 
the  State  of  Washington  is  going  to  be 
reopened.  It  was  the  primary  producer 
of  Plutonium  and  has  been  shut  down 
since  1987  with  no  prospect  that  it  will 
be  reopened. 

We  had  plutonium  production  at  Sa- 
vaiuiah  River  in  one  and  sometimes 
two  of  the  four  reactors  at  that  plant. 
One  of  those  four  reactors  has  been 


closed  down  and  I  believe  closed  down 
permanently.  The  other  three  have 
been  closed  down  pending  environ- 
mental reviews  and  corrections  in 
their  operation,  and  they  will  at  some 
time  in  the  future  reopen.  But  as  they 
reopen,  they  will  be  primarily,  if  not 
exclusively,  devoted  to  the  production 
of  tritium  until  the  Nation  can  replace 
those  old  reactors  with  new  produc- 
tion facilities  to  meet  the  Nation's  trit- 
ium production  needs. 

So  at  the  current  time,  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  production  facilities  for 
Plutonium  that  are  in  operation  today, 
and  that  is,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
playing  Russian  roulette  with  the  Na- 
tion's security. 

Now,  to  the  question  about  how  long 
it  will  operate  and  what  will  it  be 
doing  after  its  assigned  mission,  let  me 
just  respond  by  saying  that  every  anal- 
ysis that  has  been  made  by  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  production 
have  identified  SIS  as  the  most  cost- 
efficient  way  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
this  Nation  between  the  years  1995 
and  beyond  the  year  2000.  I  want  to 
again  emphasize  the  fact  we  have  no 
Plutonium  production  facilities  in  this 
country  today.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
at  least  a  dozen  and  probably  more, 
and  the  structure  of  their  nuclear  in- 
dustry in  their  country  is  so  different 
from  ours  that  it  is  hard  to  make 
direct  comparisons,  but  they  certainly 
have  not  shut  off  their  capacity  to 
produce  plutonium,  and  yet  our 
Nation  at  the  present  time  is  in  the 
unhappy  position  of  having  no  pluto- 
nium production  facilities  operating. 

Again,  the  SIS  is  the  technology  and 
plant  of  choice  to  meet  that  need 
starting  in  1995  and  hence  the  need 
for  moving  forward  on  the  design  and 
the  preliminary  research  work. 

When  SIS  was  first  brought  up. 
when  it  was  first  decided  as  the  means 
of  meeting  that  production  need  in 
1995.  it  was  acknowledged  that  it  was 
going  to  take  longer  than  that  to  get 
the  plant  on  line,  to  do  all  the  proof  of 
concept  and  all  the  research  work  that 
was  necessary,  and  there  was  a  con- 
science decision  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  of  the  Congress  to 
overlap  some  of  the  work,  to  move 
without  having  everything  done 
before  the  next  step  was  undertaken 
because  we  did  not  have  the  time  to  do 
it  in  that  manner. 

So  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
telescoping  of  the  process  that  was 
consciously  decided  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration,  recogniz- 
ing that  there  are  some  risks  to  the 
program  inherent  in  that,  not  risks  to 
the  public  but  risks  to  the  program  in- 
herent in  the  telescoping  of  the  sched- 
ule, but  that  was  the  only  way  in 
which  this  country  could  be  assured  of 
a  production  facility  to  meet  our  needs 
starting  in  1995.  But  I  think  we  have 
already  slipped  beyond  that  to  1996. 


This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
at  least  slip  another  year  on  top  of 
that  to  1997,  and  that  is  why  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  that 
is  why  I  am  sure  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion.  With  the  EIS  ordered  at 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory,  cer- 
tain things  could  be  delayed  a  little 
longer  because  they  could  not  be  done 
untU  after  that  EIS  is  completed.  But 
you  still  must  do  the  preparation  work 
so  that  as  soon  as  that  proof  of  tech- 
nology has  been  completed  and  the 
runs  are  completed  at  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  Laboratory,   then   construction 
could  go  forward  virithout  having  com- 
mitted the  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars  to   construction   that   otherwise 
would  have  been  the  case. 

So  I  imderstand  what  the  subcom- 
mittee has  done  in  terms  of  the  case 
and  the  pacing  of  the  construction  ac- 
tivity. All  we  are  asking  Is  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
do  those  preliminary  things  which 
might  include  some  very  modest  site 
preparation  so  that  when,  as  we  confi- 
dently expect,  the  other  steps  have 
been  taken  upon  which  construction 
could  actually  be  based,  we  could  start 
the  construction. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  very  brief 
example.  In  the  construction  of  this 
plant,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  contin- 
uous concrete  pour.  The  current  plans 
for  construction  would  say  that  that 
concrete  pour  takes  7  months.  Once 
you  start  it,  you  do  not  stop  it.  For  the 
next  7  months  you  go  ahead  doing 
that  work.  In  order  to  start  at  the  time 
when  the  weather  will  permit  its  com- 
pletion  in   that  7-month   period,   we 
must  be  able  to  do  that  site  prepara- 
tion work  which  would  make  it  possi- 
ble, following   the   other  steps  that 
must  precede  it.  to  start  that  concrete 
pour   upon    the   schedule   now   envi- 
sioned by  those  responsible  for  the 
programed  definition. 

So  this  amendment,  in  my  judgment. 
is  not  only  not  needed  but  it  is  coun- 
terproductive to  the  effort  being  made 
to  make  certain  we  move  forward  as 
rapidly  as  we  prudently  can,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  EIS  at  Lawrence  Liver- 
more is  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
actual  construction,  but  there  are  also 
other  things  that  can  be  done  In  the 
meantime  in  the  expediture  of  the 
money  which  has  been  made  available 
in  this  authorization  bill. 

I  might  indicate,  too.  and  I  think  I 
should  in  deference  to  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
we  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  been  willing  to  provide  $55  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  The  authorizing 
committees  in  thla  body  and  the  other 
Imlted  that  money  to  $40  million 
f»ther  than  $55  million,  and  after  dis- 
cussions, thorough  discussions  with 
^e  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  that  is  a  figure  we  can  live 
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with,  but  a  f igiire  lower  than  that  or  a 
constrained  program  will  absolutely 
delay  the  completion  of  this  project 
no  matter  what  else  happens,  by  an 
additional  2  years  beyond  the  initial 
construction  goals. 

I  want  again  to  step  back   for  a 
moment  and  recite  just  one  little  bit  of 
history  which  I  think  has  some  rel- 
evance to  this.  Last  year  when  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator   from   Massachu- 
setts  was   fighting   this   project    we 
struck  a  compromise  on  delaying  site 
preparation  until  March  1,  1989.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  would  remember  the 
axguments  which  were  made  at  that 
time  because  it  was  stated  we  ought  to 
delay  into  the  next  administration  so 
that  another  President  will   have  a 
look  at  it  before  we  go  forward.  We  ac- 
cepted that  amendment  last  year  be- 
cause I  understood  the  rationale  that 
was  behind  it:  There  may  be  a  differ- 
ent President,  a  different  administra- 
tion might  come  up  with  a  different 
conclusion  as  to  the  need  for  this  facu- 
lty. 

Well,  that  amendment  was  adopted 
There  was  no  site  preparation  prior  to 
March  1  of  this  year.  We  are  not  ex- 
pecting that  site  preparation  will  start 
tomorrow,  although  we  do  think  site 
preparation,  a  modest  site  preparation 
in  the  nature  of  building  security 
fences  and  running  power  lines  to  the 
site  that  will  be  necessary  need  to  be 
in  place  when  the  construction  season 
following  completion  of  the  EIS  at 
Livermore,  is  available  to  us  and  that 
we  could  then  move  forward.  This 
amendment  would  make  that  impossi- 
ble. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment,  that  we  will  give  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  as  much  room  as 
they  need  and  can  use  in  a  responsible 
sequencing   of   events,    including   the 
proof  of  technology,  the  site  prepara- 
tion, moving  forward  to  a  construction 
start,  which  this  is  not.  This  carefully 
says    there    wlU    be   no   construction 
started,  and  I  agree  with  that;  we  can 
accept  that  amount  of  delay— it  is  in- 
evitable in  view  of  the  EIS  require- 
ment at  Lawrence  Livermore  Labora- 
tory—but we  should  not  further  delay 
the  start  on  what  has  to  be  an  abso- 
lutely essential  facUity  for  the  security 
of  this  coimtry. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  and  allow  us  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  defense  of  this  coimtry 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
indeed  hope  we  will  heed  the  wise 
wisdom  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  ExoN.  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member.  Mr.  Thuh- 
Mom).  and  indeed  we  have  been  joined 
by  our  colleagues  from  Idaho  here 
today. 

With  no  disrespect  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  this  was 
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an  issue  that  was  carefully  considered 
.  '^^Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee The  Presiding  Officer  is  a  member 
of  that  committee  and  recalls  well  the 
rather  extensive  and  lengthy  debate 
and  it  was  a  bipartisan  consideration,  a 
bipartisan  result  and  conclusion  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  full  committee  as  re- 
flected by  the  actions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  genuine  con- 
cerns of  our  coUeagues  who  have 
spoken.  A  very  important  issue  has  to 
be  resolved,  and  that  is  whether  by 
accepting  this  amendment  we  are 
going  to  endanger  the  amount  of  plu- 
tonium which  will  be  available  for 
planned  weapon  production,  and 
whether,  by  accepting  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  somehow  going  to  under- 
mine the  reUance  of  U.S.  security  on 
nuclear  weapons. 

Let  me  just  read  what  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  said 
in  Its  report  on  the  bill  about  this  kind 
of  information.  This  is  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  This  is  the  bipar- 
tisan committee: 

The  committee  U  not  convinced  that  con- 
struction of  the  SIS  plant  meriU  the  urgent 
priority  it  was  assigned  by  the  DOE.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  short-term  supplies  of  plu- 
tonium are  adequate,  and  "it  is  impoeslble 
to  predict  accurately  at  this  time  whether 
additional  plutonium  will  or  will  not  be  re- 
quired beyond  the  year  2000. "  The  priority 
of  the  SIS  project  must  be  considered  in 
light    of    the    severity    of    environmental 
safety,  and  health  needs  throughout  the  nu- 
clear weapons  complex  as  weU  as  the  need 
to  replace  much  aging  plant  and  equipment. 
So.  Mr.  President,  this  suggestion  or 
argument    that    somehow    with    this 
amendment  we  are  going  to  endai^er 
the  amount  of  plutonium  which  wtU 
be  available  for  planned  weapons  pro- 
duction does  not  hold.  I  believe  the 
studies  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
was  referring  to,  in  terms  of  the  vari- 
ous reports  that  he  mentioned,  really 
refer  to  the  reserve  requirements  but 
not   to   planned   weapon   production. 
That  is  extremely  important. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  point 
that  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  talking  about  telescoping  sched- 
ules and  overlapping  technologies.  As 
this  body  has  learned,  that  is  another 
phrase  for  basically  shortcuttlng.  As 
we  have  had  very  important  debates 
and  discussions  here  in  this  body.  We 
hear  Upservice  to  the  concept  thaX  we 
ought  to  fly  before  we  buy.  and  that 
we  ought  to  make  sure  that  a  system  is 
tested  before  we  are  going  to  commit 
American  taxpayers'  money  to  it.  I 
think  that  is  a  pretty  good  precauUon. 
except  those  who  are  opposing  our 
amendment   are   quite   prepared  evi- 
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dently  to  move  ahead  with  construc- 
tion, and  spend  millions  of  dollars,  on 
preparation  of  the  site,  bringing  in  the 
utilities,  putting  up  the  fences,  and 
doing  other  work  when  we  have  seen, 
that  this  is  a  new  technology  that  has 
not  been  utilized  and  utilized  effective- 
Second, we  should  look  at  the  cost  of 
this  particular  plant  that,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Energy,  has  gone 
from  $355  million  in  1981  to  $600  mil 
lion  in  1985,  to  $907  million  in  1987.  to 
$1,232  billion  in  1989.  If  that  should 
not  gather  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers here,  we  can  look  at  the  cost  of 
continuing  support  over  the  life  of  the 
plant,  which  is  30  years,  and  it  will 
come  to  in  excess  of  $3  billion. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  argument  that  is  made  about  re- 
storing tritium  capability  is  absolutely 
wise,  absolutely  essential,  and  I  think  I 
can  speak  for  my  colleagues  and  say 
that  we  are  all  for  that. 

The  important  Savannah  River 
project,  has  a  much  higher  priority 
than  the  SIS  Program,  and  what  is 
happening  at  Rocky  Flats,  also  ought 
to  be  getting  the  priority. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  has  changed 
from  a  year  ago,  as  my  friend  from 
Idaho  has  pointed  out?  A  couple  of 
things  have  changed.  First  of  all.  the 
research  and  development  has  lagged. 
We  have  testimony  to  that.  And  the 
Purex  plant  at  Hanford.  which  is  an 
essential  ingredient  for  the  success  of 
this  program,  has  been  closed  down 
with  no  date  established  for  when  it  is 
going  to  reopen. 

Those  who  support  this  amendment 
are  making  no  judgment  about  wheth- 
er this  plant  is  going  to  be  necessary 
or  essential  in  a  year.  2  years  or  3 
years.  All  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
technology  which  we  utilize  in  that 
plant  ought  to  be  carried  through  to  a 
more  thorough  evaluation  to  demon- 
strate its  effectiveness. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  know  not 
only  about  the  nature  of  the  technolo- 
gy, and  whether  the  Purex  plant  will 
come  back  on  stream  within  that 
period  of  time,  but  also  we  are  going  to 
have  a  full  range  of  potential  and  real 
costs  in  terms  of  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  urge  at  a 
time  of  scarce  resources,  we  Itnow 
there  are  much  higher  priorities  in 
this  whole  area— there  is  no  necessity 
for  us  to  move  ahead  now  with  this 
kind  of  construction  project  until, 
first,  we  have  much  greater  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  technology; 
second,  with  regard  to  need;  and  third, 
that  we  know  what  the  costs  will  be  in 
terms  of  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  it  just  seems  that  we 
can  expend  the  scarce  resources  in  this 
part  of  the  defense  function  in  a  more 
effective  way  to  protect  our  national 
security,  to  the  extent  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  with  nuclear  weapons. 


Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  has  there  been  any 
time  agreement  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  agreement. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  There  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  earlier.  I  wonder  if  that 
might  be  possible  since  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Idaho  are  here. 

Mr.-NUNN.  Mr.  President,  could  I  in- 
quire since  all  parties  are  here  if  we 
could  get  a  time  limit  on  this,  we  will 
not  be  voting  before  5  o'clock  in  any 
event,  but  we  do  have  other  amend- 
ments we  would  like  to  debate  before 
then  if  there  is  a  willingness  to  get  a 
time  agreement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  do  that. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  not 
spoken  on  this.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will.  I  would 
only  take  maybe  3  or  4  minutes  just  in 
summation  at  the  end. 

I  do  not  know  what  time  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  needs.  I  think  we  can 
deal  with  our  remaining  time  in  prob- 
ably 15  minutes  in  the  hope  we  could 
yield  back  some  of  that  time. 

I  think  probably  15  minutes  on  our 
side.  That  would  give  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  does  not  come  over  here.  I 
would  yield  the  time  and  maybe  take  3 
minutes  to  wrap  up. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  willing  to  agree  to  15  minutes  on 
each  side  to  finish  up. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  there  be  a  half-hour  time 
limit  on  the  Kennedy-Wirth-Glenn 
amendment,  the  time  one-half  hour 
evenly  divided  with  no  secondary 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  there  be  no 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  included 
that. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  re- 
solve this.  I  propose  that  we  start  im- 
mediately a  one-half-hour  time  agree- 
ment equally  divided  between  the  two 
sides,  with  half  of  the  time  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  half  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho;  that  no  amend- 
ments be  in  order;  and  that  the  vote 
be  set  at  an  appropriate  time,  agreed 
to  by  both  sides  as  per  the  previous  in- 
structions to  the  Senate  by  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

The  time  would  be  equally  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  and 
the  time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  con- 


trolled by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

opt  fc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  uses. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  let  me  say  that  Senator  Kenne- 
dy. Senator  Glenn,  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  simply  no  need  for  the  United 
States  to  proceed  with  construction  of 
the  SIS  plant  at  this  time.  What  we 
are  doing  in  this  smiendment  is  pre- 
cluding the  use  of  fiscal  1990  funds  for 
site  preparation.  Why  is  this?  First  of 
all.  we  are  simply  reinstating  the  origi- 
nal reconunendation  of  the  report  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  Strate- 
gic Subcommittee.  Before  this  recom- 
mendation there  was  no  compelling 
reason  for  the  plant.  The  evidence  is 
very  clear  on  this  point. 

The  argument  that  is  made  here 
today  is  that  somehow  there  is  a  great 
gap  in  our  plutonium  supply.  That  ar- 
gument has  been  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment,  and  yet,  the 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  we  are 
currently,  and  for  the  foreseesable 
future,  awash  in  plutonium.  I  make 
that  statement,  the  other  proponents 
of  the  amendment  make  that  state- 
ment, but  we  are  not  alone. 

I  will  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
who  else  is  talking  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  awash  in  plutonium.  John  Her- 
rington.  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  said. 
"The  language  of  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
authorization  bill"— which  is  identical 
to  ours— "will  not  adversely  impact  the 
schedule  of  the  SIS  project."  John 
Herrington,  Secretary  of  Energy  in 
the  previous  administration  said,  "Plu- 
tonium; we  are  awash  in  plutonium. 
We  have  more  plutonium  than  we 
need. " 

Troy  Wade.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  Defense  Program,  a  very 
respected  individual,  at  hearings  held 
in  Idaho  Falls  said,  "Our  opponents 
argue  that  we  do  not  need  SIS  to  pro- 
vide nuclear  material  in  the  near 
terms.  That  is  a  fact,  and  we  do  not 
dispute  it." 

Don  Ofte,  manager  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  Idaho  operations 
office  said,  "The  SIS  is  not  designed  to 
meet  a  well-identified  need." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  examples  of  quotes,  made 
by  high  Department  of  EInergy  offi- 
cials that  this  facility  is  not  needed.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
number  of  these  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quotes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

■ITlhe  langviage  of  the  amendment* 
adopted  in  the  House  Armed  Services  Au- 
thorization Bill  .  .  .  will  not  adversely 
impact  the  schedule  of  the  SIS  project." 
(The  Kennedy  Amendment  Is  Identical  to 
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the  House  provision. )— John  Herrington. 
Secretary  of  Energy  Letter  to  Rep.  Richard 
Stalllngs  (D-ID)  May  6. 1988. 

"Plutonium.  We're  awash  in  plutonium. 
We  have  more  plutonium  than  we  need."— 
John  Herrington,  Secretary  of  Energy, 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies,  February  23 
1988. 

"Our  opponents  argue  that  we  do  not 
need  SIS  to  provide  nuclear  material  In  the 
near  term.  That  is  a  fact  and  we  do  not  dis- 
pute It.  "-Troy  Wade,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  Defense  Programs,  Hearings  on 
the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  SUtement 
for  the  SIS.  Idaho  Palls,  ID,  March  25. 1988. 
"The  SIS  is  not  designed  to  meet  a  well- 
identified  need."— Don  Ofte,  Manager,  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Idaho  Operations 
Office.  Idaho  FaUs  Post-Regitter,  Peburary 
17.  1988. 

"It  (SIS)  is  an  economic  development 
project.' —Carl  Gertz.  Former  SIS  Project 
Manager  SIS  Project.  Idaho  Fatta  Poit-Reg- 
UUr.  April  10,  1987. 

"DOE  Undersecretary  Joseph  P.  Salgado 
conceded  that  a  two  year  moratorium  on 
plutonium  production  'would  not  have  a 
negative  impact'  on  national  defense."— 77i« 
Washington  Post,  February  28,  1988. 

"As  in  the  past,  most  of  the  nuclear  mate- 
rials needed  for  new  weapons  systems  are 
obtained  from  retired  weapons."— Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Budget  Request,  Volume  1, 
FY  1989.  February  1988. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  There  is  no  plutonium 
crisis.  So  why  the  rush  to  begin  con- 
struction? The  reason.  I  believe,  is  to 
help  lock  in  this  program.  This  is  what 
the  British  call  the  thin  wedge  of  the 
wedge.  In  this  case  that  thin  wedge  is 
a  modest  $1.2  billion. 

Not  only  is  site  preparation  unneces- 
sary; it  would  be  imprudent  given  the 
environmental  problems  and  uncer- 
tainties surrounding  the  SIS  plant.  An 
SIS  pilot  plant  was  constructed  at 
Lawrence  Livermore,  as  has  been 
clearly  stated  before,  in  violation  of 
environmental  laws  and  to  go  ahead 
with  SIS  now  woulc".  again  make  a 
complete  mockery  of  this  set  of  laws. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is.  unfortunate- 
ly, a  syndrome  in  the  history  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  Over  the  last  2 
decades  the  Department  has  wasted 
several  billion  dollars  on  nuclear 
projects  which  failed  because  of  tech- 
nical problems,  lack  of  need,  or  cost. 
Congress  can  and  must  act  to  prevent 
more  waste  on  the  proposed  SIS  pluto- 
nium plant. 

Among  this  whole  catalog  of  unhap- 
py—and embarrassing— failed  DOE 
projects  are  the  following:  The  gas 
centrifuge  enrichment  plant  in  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio— $3.5  billion  was  spent, 
not  used.  Clinch  River  Breeder  reactor 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee— $1.5  billion 
spent.  The  Mirror  Fusion  Test  Facility 
at  Lawrence  Livermore— $372  million. 
The  Scrap  Recovery  Facility,  building 
371,  in  my  own  back  yard.  Rocky 
Plats,  CO.  This  came  to  our  attention. 
Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
debating  coffee  pots  and  alien  wrench- 
es. This  was  the  greatest  coffee  pot 
ever,  a  multihundreds  of  millions  of 
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dollars  coffee  pot.   percolating 
and  using  up  taxpayer  money. 

The  Intersecting  Storage  Accelera- 
tor, Isabelle.  at  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory— $172  millioiL 

Mr.  J.  Dexter  Peach,  the  Assistant 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  stated  in  regard  to 
this  string  of  DOE's  faUed  projects, 
"The  shortcomings  we  have  seen  raise 
questions  about  the  technical  capabUi- 
ties  of  the  DOE." 

Now,  we  know  that.  Fortunately, 
down  there  we  have  a  new  Secretary 
who  recognizes  these  problems.  Let  us 
not  add  further  to  his  already  very  sig- 
nificant set  of  problems  that  he  faces 
Let  us  give  him  a  break. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has 
enough  serious  problems  to  deal  with 
now.  Construction  of  the  SIS  plant  in 
Idaho  in  fiscal  year  1990  is  neither 
necessary  nor  appropriate  at  this  time. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
commonsense  amendment. 

We  aU  act  as  a  Icind  of  a  board,  Mr. 
President.  We  all  act  as  board  for  the 
Department  of  Energy.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  comes  in,  and  presum- 
ably, they  bring  experts  in  to  make 
recommendations  to  us.  Let  us  hear 
what  the  experts  might  say  to  us  as  a 
board  of  directors,  given  this  particu- 
lar project.   We  would  ask  them   to 
come  in  and  we  would  assemble  the  ex- 
perts and  say,  "Come  and  make  the 
case."  Each  one  of  our  experts  would 
make  the  case  on  this.  We  would  ask 
the  marketing  director  to  come  in  and 
what  would  the  marketing  people  tell 
us?  The  marketing  people  would  tell 
us  there  is  no  demand  for  the  product 
for  the  next  decade,  and  the  long-term 
outlook  is  hazy.  Why  do  we  not  ask 
the  international  director.  He  would 
say,  "Our  office  is  Geneva  advises  us 
that  pending  international  agreements 
could  wipe  out  any  future  market  for 
our  product." 

Arms  control.  We  say  let  us  go  to  the 
R&D  people  and  ask  them  what  they 
think.  They  would  tell  us  that  our  sci- 
entists and  engineers  say  that  produc- 
tion technology  is  not  ready  yet.  In 
fact,  it  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  So 
do  not  go  in  and  build  it. 

Plant  safety  people  would  come  in 
and  tell  us  that  at  this  time  the  plant 
cannot  be  operated  safely.  The  legal 
department  would  tell  us  that  our 
plant  demonstration  is  in  violation  of 
two  Federal  environmental  laws  and 
further  legal  suits  are  expected.  The 
finance  people  are  worried,  the  escala- 
tion of  cost  is  very  clear,  and  the  track 
record  is  pretty  grim. 

Expert  after  expert,  area  after  area 
would  come  in  and  tell  us  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  plant.  It  simply  does 
not  make  any  sense  to  do  so  at  this 
point. 

In  light  of  all  of  the  above,  the  evi- 
dence is  very  clear  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  support  this  amendment  and  say 
no  site  preparation  at  this  point.  Let 
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us  keep  the  camel's  nose  out  from 
tmder  the  tent.  Once  it  gets  going— 
and  we  all  know  what  happens  once 
these  items  get  going— that  Uttle  sliver 
fits  in  there  and  has  a  way  of  getting 
bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger.  Let  us 
give  Secretary  Watklns  a  break.  There 
is  no  great  plutonium  need.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  recognize  the  virtues  of  this 
amendment  and  will  agree  with  us  to 
support  this  amendment,  not  go  ahead 
with  the  site  preparation  for  the  SIS 
facility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  list  of  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  projects  and  analyses 
to  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SIS:  Another  DOE  White  Elephaht? 
Over  the  last  two  decades  the  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE)  has  wasted  several  billion 
doUars  on  nuclear  projects  which  faUed  be- 
cause of  technical  problems,  lack  of  need,  or 
cost.  Congress  can  and  must  act  now  to  pre- 
vent more  waste  on  the  proposed  SIS  pluto- 
nium plant.  Among  the  myriad  of  faUed 
projects  are  the  following: 

1.  Gas  Centrifuge  Enrichment  Plant 
(GCEP)  at  Portsmouth.  Ohio:  $3.5  billion 
spent. 

This  uranium  enrichment  plant  was  can- 
ceUed  by  DOE  in  1985  with  20  percent  of 
construction  completed  because  of  escalat- 
ing costs  and  the  unreliability  of  the  tech- 
nology. 

2.  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Tennessee:  $1.5  biUion  spent. 

The  breeder  reactor  was  designed  to 
create  "an  essentiaUy  inexhaustible  domes- 
tic energy  source"  In  1984  Congress  decided 
to  terminate  the  project  after  convincing 
concerns  arose  over  its  economics,  need,  and 
the  danger  of  nuclear  weapons  prolifera- 
tion. 

3.  Mirror  Fusion  Test  Facility  (MPTF-B) 
at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory. California:  $372  million  spent. 

The  MFTF-B  was  designed  to  prove  that  a 
commercial  fusion  reactor  could  be  created 
using  magnetic  mirrors.  The  project  was  ter- 
minated by  DOE  in  1986  after  nine  yeare  of 
design  and  construction  due  to  a  failure  of 
the  mirror  technology  and  federal  budget 
restrictions. 

4.  Scrap  Recovery  Facility  (Building  371) 
at  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant.  Colorado:  $225 
million  spent. 

This  project  was  intended  to  replace  an 
old  Plutonium  processing  buUding.  Upon 
compleUon,  however,  DOE  decided  not  to 
operate  due  to  "severe  design,  materials, 
and  mechanical  problems."  The  cost  of 
fbcing  these  flaws  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$375  million. 

5.  Intersecting  Storage  Accelerator  ("Isa- 
beUe")  at  the  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory. New  York;  $172  million  spent. 

IsabeUe  was  intended  to  study  the  form 
and  interaction  of  subnuclear  particles. 
DOE  canceUed  It  In  1983  due.  in  part,  to  a 
faUure  to  develop  the  necessary  supercon- 
ducting magnets.  A  wetland  habiut  serving 
as  the  headwaters  of  the  Peconlc  River  (a 
proposed  wild  and  scenic  river)  was  unneces- 
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sarUy  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  construe 
tion  of  the  faculty. 

J  Dexter  Peach.  Aasistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
sUted  in  regard  to  DOE's  string  of  failed 
projects:  "The  shortcomings  we've  seen 
raise  questions  about  the  technical  capabili 
ties  of  the  Department  of  Energy."  ' 

The  faUed  projects  noted  above  are  evi 
dence  of  the  foUy  of  DOEs  concurrent  de 
velopment "  strategy  for  SlS-attempting  to 
buUd  a  project  while  the  necessary  research 
and  planning  are  stUl  underway.  In  1984. 
DOE  admitted:  "The  [SIS)  program  has  the 
highest  cost  (in  total  dollars  and  in  dollars 
per  gram  of  additional  plutonlum)  of  the 
various  methods  of  increasing  productivity. 
The  SIS  also  requires  the  most  lead  lime, 
and  is  the  most  technologically  uncertain."  ^ 
Five  years  later.  SIS  technology  has  yet  to 
be  demonstrated  on  a  production  scale  and 
the  design  of  the  SIS  facility  is  little  more 
than  30  percent  complete.'  Yet.  DOE  is 
presently  moving  forward  with  site  prepara 
tion  activities  in  Idaho  and  is  seeking  to 
begin  major  construction  and  procurement 
efforts  In  FY  90. 

In  order  to  avoid  yet  another  white  ele 
phant,  we  urge  Congress  to  reject  any  funds 
for  construction  of  SIS  in  FY  90. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  _^   . 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.   SYMMS.   Mr.   President.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  myself  10 
minutes  of  Senator  Thurmonds  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer.  I 
have  listened  to  this  debate  with  great 
interest.  I  think  that  if  we  want  to 
really  stmimarize  what  the  issue  is 
before  us  today,  the  issue  is  a  matter 
of  commitment. 

The  special  isotope  separation 
project  is  an  important  component  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion legislation. 

Last  year  when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
worked  on  this  issue  and,  as  I  recall. 
part  of  the  agreement  was  that  we  de- 
layed it.  This  decision  was  made 
against  this  Senator's  opposition.  But 
the  delay  was  put  in  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  agreed  that  when 
we  get  a  new  President  we  will  let  a 
new  President  make  this  decision,  let 
him  weigh  all  the  facts,  let  him  weigh 
where  he  Is  with  respect  to  dealing 
with  our  primary  adversary,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  then  make  the  decision. 

Now  we  have  a  new  President  and  we 
have  a  new  administration.  We  have 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
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'  Keith  Schneider.  "U.S.  Spent  Billions  on  Atom 
Project*  Th»t  Have  PaUed. "  New  York  Times.  De 
oember  12.  19aS,  p.  1. 

■U.8.  Houae  of  Repr«MnUtlve«.  DOE  FY  1985 
Budcet  JuitUtcaUon.  Pmrt  S.  p.  431. 

•  DOE,  "VS.  Department  of  Energy  FY  IMO 
CooMTtmioDMl  Budcet  Request.  Construction 
Project  D«tMheeU."  <  DOE/MA  0385 1,  J»nii»ry 
1B80.  p  310. 


Staff,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  National 
Security  Council  analyzing  this  infor- 
mation and  telling  us  that  we  need 
this  new  special  isotope  separation 
[SIS]  process  and  that  the  new  pro- 
duction reactors  will  not  be  built  by 
the  late  1990's.  They  will  not  be  com- 
pleted but  the  SIS  can  be  built  to 
process,  not  to  produce,  but  to  process 
fuel-grade  plutonium  up  to  weapons- 
grade  qualifications.  By  doing  this,  the 
SIS  will  fill  a  vital  need  for  these  stra- 
tegic materials. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  just  make 
this  point  once  again.  This  is  not  just 
a  question  of  national  security.  It  is  a 
question  of  national  commitment,  at 
this  time  in  history,  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  maintain  a  credible  nu- 
clear deterrent  which  has  helped  us 
preserve  peace  and  freedom  for  the 
past  40  years. 

We  do  not  know  what  might  happen 
with  respect  to  worldwide  instability, 
what  might  happen  if  the  United 
States  would  lose  our  ability  to 
counter  the  Soviet  Union's  convention- 
al military  superiority  and  we  do  not 
know  what  would  happen.  That  is  why 
this  program  is  essential.  If  we  are  not 
able  to  defend  ourselves  and  help  to 
defend  our  allies,  then  we  will  find 
that  the  world  will  be  a  less  safe  and 
sane  place  in  which  to  live  than  it  al- 
ready is. 

I  also  want  to  respond  to  the  com- 
ments of  my  good  friend  from  Colora- 
do about  Secretary  Herrington.  Secre- 
tary Herrington  made  the  statement 
about  Plutonium,  which  he  later  said 
was  an  unfortunate  statement,  at  the 
time  that  he  was  making  the  decision 
to  close  down  the  N-reactor  and  put  it 
in  cold  standby  because  of  safety  pre- 
cautions. He  said  we  can  get  by  right 
now.  with  our  current  plutonium 
stock-pile.  But,  what  Secretary  Her- 
rington also  said  was.  "SIS  to  me  is  a 
program  that  needs  to  take  place  for 
several  reasons.  I  see  an  empty  spot  In 
our  long-term  plaiming." 

Secretary  Herrington  had  made  that 
earlier  statement  in  a  different  con- 
text, and  so  he  has  repudiated  that 
statement  many  times  since  then. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  note  this 
chart  that  I  hold  before  me.  It  is  too 
small,  of  course,  for  good  television 
today.  But  historically  we  had  all  of 
these  plants,  over  a  dozen  nuclear 
weapons  material  production  plants. 
In  1987  we  had  four  plants  that  would 
produce   weapons-grade   material.    By 

1988  we  were  down  to  IV^  plants.  In 

1989  we  have  no  plants  actually  oper- 
ating today  producing  the  weapons- 
grade  material.  In  1985,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  agreed  that  there 
would  be  a  need  for  the  SIS  by  the 
mid-1990's.  At  that  time,  there  were 
five  production  reactors  making  weap- 
ons-grade tritium  and  plutonlimi. 

This  is  why  we  still  do  need  the  SIS. 
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The  historic  reason  for  the  SIS  is 
that  there  has  been  a  need  here.  The 
Department  of  Energy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  have  been  plaiuiing  to 
construct  it.  If  we  do  not  move  for- 
ward, if  we  accept  this  amendment, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  made  It  very  clear  what  it 
means  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion season.  If  they  can  prepare  the 
site,  then  if  they  decide  to  go  forward 
next  year,  they  can  have  a  steady  pour 
of  concrete  and  they  can  have  a  much 
sounder,  better  facility  than  if  we 
forced  this  issue  and  rolled  over  into 
the  next  season.  I  think  it  is  very  criti- 
cal that  Members  realize  that  what 
this  is,  is  an  attempt  to  delay  the  SIS 
facility  for  1  more  year  and  then  next 
year  there  will  be  another  reason  why 
to  delay  it  and  then  next  year  another 
reason. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  this  program 
has  already,  in  this  Senator's  opinion, 
been  cut  far  too  much.  Originally  the 
Department  of  Energy  asked  for  $115 
million.  We  now  have  only  a  $40  mil- 
lion program  and  now  they  are  trying 
to  prohibit  how  that  $40  million  may 
be  spent  so  as  to  delay  it  over  1  more 
year. 

HISTORY 

The  need  for  the  SIS  has  been  rec- 
ognized since  the  mid-1980's  by  the 
Department   of   Energy,   the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  Planning  to  construct     i 
the  facility  began  in  1985  with  letters     j 
of  support  from  the  Secretary  of  De-     ! 
fense,   the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

At  that  time,  there  were  five  produc- 
tion reactors  in  full  operation.  Even 
then  it  was  acknowledged  there  would 
be  a  need  for  this  facility  in  the  mid- 
1990's  to  provide  the  Nation  with  a  re- 
liable source  of  materials  for  our  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

Since  1985,  that  need  has  grown 
more  critical.  The  United  States  has 
no  production  reactor  operating.  In 
1986,  one  production  reactor  was  shut 
down  because  of  a  crack  that  could  not 
be  repaired.  In  1987,  another  produc- 
tion reactor  was  shut  down  because  of 
numerous  safety  issues  that  came  to 
light  as  a  result  of  the  Chernobyl  reac- 
tor accident  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Also 
in  1987,  the  three  remaining  reactors 
reduced  power  to  less  than  50  percent 
because  of  safety  concerns.  Last  year 
these  three  aging  reactors  were  shut 
down  for  repairs  and  the  restart 
schedule  has  slipped  several  times.  It 
looks  now  as  if  it  will  be  the  middle  of 
next  year  before  they  begin  operating 
again. 

When  these  reactors  are  restarted, 
they  will  have  to  respond  to  our  criti- 
cal need  for  tritium.  There  will  be  no 
new  source  of  plutonlimi— until  the 
new  production  reactors  ixe  on  line— 


UM  I 


10  years  from  now.  How  can  anyone 
claim  there  is  no  obvious  need  for  this 
facility? 

SIS  PACTS 

This  country  must  have  a  dependa- 
ble, noninterruptible  supply  of  nuclear 
materials  for  our  national  sectirity. 
The  SIS  is  an  integral  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's deterrent. 

The  importance  of  the  facility  is 
demonstrated  by  its  position  in  the 
President's  Report  on  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Nuclear  Weapons  Complex 
Modernization  Study,  December  1988, 
that  designated  the  SIS  as  "priority 
one,  time  critical  and  essential." 

The  Modernization  Report  was  de- 
veloped with  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  National  Se- 
curity Coimcil,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Without  the  flexibUity  the  SIS 
will  provide,  the  United  States  ability 
to  maintain  current  force  levels  and  to 
respond  to  Soviet  advancements  in 
weapons  development  will  remain  in 
jeopardy. 

The  SIS  facility  will  be  the  first  new 
nuclear  weapons  materials  facility 
built  in  over  30  years. 

The  SIS  wiU  use  a  laser  process  to 
purify  fuel-grade  plutonium  from  a  de- 
fense reactor,  converting  it  to  weap- 
ons-grade material.  The  amount  of 
material  available  for  the  initial  mis- 
sion is  equal  to  15  years'  reactor  pro- 
duction. The  material  the  SIS  will 
clean  up  is  unusable  in  its  present 
form,  but  purified,  it  will  be  worth 
three  times  the  cost  to  build  the  plant. 
Furthermore,  the  SIS  will  be  the  only 
source  of  new  weapons-grade  plutoni- 
um for  almost  10  years. 

At  this  time,  our  only  sources  for 
Plutonium  are  a  few  aging  scrap  pluto- 
nium facilities  scattered  around  the 
defense  complex— with  the  accompa- 
nying concerns  about  health  and 
safety  associated  with  the  other  old 
DOE  facilities.  The  SIS  will  be  used  to 
modernize  and  recycle  the  weapons 
stockpile,  for  as  new  warheads  are 
being  produced,  old  ones  are  being  re- 
tired and  dismantled.  The  facility  will 
be  available  during  the  period  of 
greatest  vulnerability  of  the  plutoni- 
um supply.  The  SIS-processed  materi- 
al will  not  add  to  our  weapons  stock- 
pUe. 

Neither  the  prospect  of  a  strategic 
defense  system  nor  the  prospect  of 
arms  reduction  cancel  the  need  to 
maintain  an  adequate  nuclear  deter- 
rent force.  E^ren  though  there  are 
chances  of  political  reform  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  indications 
from  the  Soviet  leadership  that  it  will 
direct  funding  away  from  defense,  we 
haven't  seen  any  significant  reduction 
in  those  weapons  that  are  targeted 
against  the  United  States.  Until  that 
happens,  suirely  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  base  decisions  regarding  our  nation- 
al seciulty  on  actions  and  present 
knowledge     of    the    forces    directed 


against  us,  rather  than  the  words  that 
indicate  good  intentions. 

As  arms  control  talks  continue,  the 
SIS  contributes  a  sense  of  balance  in 
the  talks.  The  SIS  is  only  the  first  of 
many  steps  that  must  be  taken  for  ef- 
fective negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee approved  a  bare  bones  funding 
level  for  the  SIS.  The  $123  million  for 
operating  and  construction  is  $75  mil- 
lion below  the  President's  budget. 

The  $40  million  approved  by  the 
committee  in  a  Exon-Thurmond- 
Wallop  amendment  will  be  used  to  fur- 
ther design  the  SIS  production  facili- 
ty—building and  equipment— neces- 
sary to  support  the  project  schedule 
and  completion  of  the  Preliminary 
Safety  Analjrsis  Report  [PSAR]  which 
documents  project  safety  prior  to  con- 
struction of  the  SIS  facility  hi  Idaho. 
The  committee  also  allowed  site  prepa- 
ration activities  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  a  parking  lot  and  security 
fences  and  other  appropriate  activities 
that  would  enhance  the  schedule. 

Project  support  totaling  $19.2  mil- 
lion provides  for  the  participation  of 
the  operating  contractor  in  technology 
transfer  activities— from  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratory  to  the  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory— and 
in  design  reviews.  It  also  includes  per- 
formance of  essential  safety  work, 
preparation  of  the  PSAR,  and  the  ob- 
taining of  permits.  Performing  the  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  [EIS] 
for  the  Plutonium  experiments  at  the 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory will  also  be  included  in  this  work. 

The  $63  million  provided  by  the 
committee  will  fund  the  performance 
of  all  testing  of  the  laser  technology  at 
Livermore  Laboratory  and  elsewhere. 
This  level  of  funding  cannot  be  greatly 
reduced  because  of  the  EIS  work  at 
Livermore  Lab.  The  engineering  dem- 
onstration system  that  will  demon- 
strate the  plant  scale  technology  will 
continue  to  operate  using  nonradioac- 
tive materials.  This  wUl  allow  the  plu- 
tonium tests  to  begin  promptly  upon  a 
decision  to  proceed  and  will  shorten 
the  time  required  to  do  the  plutonium 
testing  once  that  begins. 

SUmtARY 

The  special  isotope  separation 
project  is  an  important  component  to 
this  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion legislation.  As  we  modernize  our 
defenses.  many  of  the  advanced  weap- 
ons we  are  learning  about  win  require 
more  and  more  plutonium  in  the 
1990's.  New  production  reactors  wiU 
not  be  built  by  then.  The  SIS  can  be 
built  by  then  to  fiU  this  vital  need  for 
strategic  materials. 

This  is  not  Just  a  question  of  nation- 
al security.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  our  commitment,  at  this  time 
in  history,  to  the  nuclear  deterrent 
that  has  prevented  world  war  for  over 
40  years. 


I  am  very  worried  about  the  world- 
wide instability  that  might  occur  if  the 
United  States  loses  oiu-  ability  to 
counter  the  Soviet  Union's  convention- 
al military  superiority  with  a  signifi- 
cant nuclear  deterrent,  as  we  have  in 
the  past.  If  we  are  not  able  to  defend 
ourselves  an^  help  defend  our  allies, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  hesitate  to 
continue  to  promote  revolution  and 
chaos  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes  and  43  seconds  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  just  in  summary,  we 
make  no  ultimate  Judgment  on  wheth- 
er this  plant  should  go  forward  or  not 
go  forward.  AU  we  are  saying  now  is, 
no  construction  until  we  know,  one, 
whether  this  new  technology  can  be 
effective  and,  two,  whether  there  is 
going  to  be  a  necessity  for  weapon- 
grade  plutonitun  for  planned  weapons 
system  after  the  year  2000.  We  have 
not  heard  that  case  made,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

We  know  that  this  plant  is  being  de- 
veloped to  fill  a  Plutonium  reserve,  not 
for  immediate  use  in  wef^wns.  That  is 
an  extremely  important  point. 

Second,  the  SIS  technology  is  not 
finished.  We  are  effectively  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  a  multibillion  dollar 
program  with  the  hope  perhaps  that 
this  new  technology  might  work,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  work, 
and  we  should  have  in  this  body  un- 
derstood by  now  that  it  makes  no 
sense  to  spend  billions  of  taxpayers' 
money  on  technology  that  we  do  not 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  going  to 
be  effective. 

Third,  the  lifetime  mission  of  the 
plant  is  not  known.  All  we  know,  from 
those  who  support  it,  is  that  when  it 
comes  onstream,  there  is  only  7  years 
of  feed.  It  can  only  be  used  for  7  years, 
a  30-year  plant  used  for  7  years  of 
feed.  That  ought  to  give  at  least  some 
pause  to  whether  we  want  to  embark 
with  scarce  resources  on  that  kind  of 
an  investment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
approved  site  for  the  SIS  waste  stor- 
age. Serious  issues  and  questions  with 
regard  to  the  environment  have  been 
raised.  There  is  leaching  of  dangerous 
material  now  into  the  Snake  River  aq- 
uifer, and  serious  concerns  about 
those  tjrpes  of  issues  around  the  site  of 
this  plant. 

AU  we  are  saying  is  if  this  plant  is 
going  to  be  necessary  for  oiu*  national 
security,  we  will  know  more  on  that  in 
a  year  from  now  or  2  years  from  now, 
and  stiU  be  able  to  insure  that  if  it  is 
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necessary,  that  we  will  be  able  to  come 
onstream  at  an  appropriate  time  that 
will  protect  our  security  interests. 

I  refer  back  to  the  general  state- 
ments in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee report  that  indicated  that  the  re- 
quirement for  SIS  is  not  the  kind  of 
urgent  priority  which  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  that  State  have  mentioned 
in  their  review.  Considering  not  only 
the  testimony  but  also  the  classified 
material  in  terms  of  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  and  our  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapons,  that  urgent  priority 
Is  not  the  kind  of  priority  that  is  indi- 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 
I    withhold    the    remainder    of    my 

time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
so  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  I»resident,  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  reiterate  what  has  already  been 
said,  and  I  do  it  for  emphasis  only. 
This  project  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  by  the 
National  Security  Council,  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  others,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  those  who 
know  what  our  materials  requirements 
and  our  defense  requirements  are,  ev- 
eryone, without  exception,  says  we 
ought  not  to  adopt  this  amendment, 
that  we  ought  to  be  preparing  to  go 
forward  with  construction  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said  we 
do  not  want  any  construction  to  start. 

I  tell  the  Senate  that  is  precisely 
what  the  committee  has  said  in  the 
language  adopted  in  the  committee 
report.  We  are  not  talking  about  start- 
ing construction.  We  are  talking  about 
what  may  be  more  loosely  described  as 
site  preparation  and.  as  I  said  before, 
some  security  fences,  the  running  of 
power  lines  to  the  site  that  would  sup- 
port construction  once  construction  is 
authorized  and  the  money  is  appropri- 
ated for  it. 

This  Is  not  for  construction.  And  we 
are  not  asking  to  lift  that  prohibition 
on  construction. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado quoted  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Defense  Systems 
Troy  Wade.  The  only  problem  with 
the  quoUtion  that  he  used  is.  as  we  all 
do.  it  Is  a  selective  quotation  of  a  part 
of  a  statement.  What  he  did  not  say 
that  Troy  Wade  had  said  just  inunedi- 
ately  following  the  quotation  he  used: 


Our  projection  of  material  needs  In  the 
midnineties  tells  us  we  need  an  assured 
source  of  weapons-grrade  plutonlum.  Neither 
the  30-year-old  reactor  at  the  Savannah 
River  nor  the  proposed  new  production  re- 
actor can  provide  that  sissurance.  The  SIS 
plant  can. 

That  was  what  Troy  Wade  said  in  a 
partial  quotation  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  quoted  a  moment  ago 
in  his  statement  at  the  EIS  hearing  on 
March  25.  1988.  in  Idaho  Falls.  ID.  It 
is  important  for  us  to  understand  ex- 
actly what  he  said  and  that  was  that, 
indeed,  the  SIS  should  go  forward  to 
meet  a  need  which  is  now  foreseen  and 
is  a  current  assessment  of  our  needs. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  people 
who  have  suggested  we  do  not  really 
need  the  weapons  materials  that  are 
certified  in  the  stockpile  memorandum 
and  in  the  Presidents  decision.  And  I 
will  be  the  first  to  say  that  if  Indeed 
the  Defense  establishment  Identifies 
the  fact  that  the  SIS  Is  not  needed.  I 
win  join  with  people  in  saying.  "Well, 
let's  dont  build  it.  "  because  I  do  not 
build  it  just  for  the  sake  of  building  a 
building.  I  support  its  construction  at 
the  appropriate  time,  which  will  be  In 
next  year's  appropriation  bill,  I  hope, 
and  that  will  fit  with  the  timing  of  the 
research  activities  at  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  activity.  If  at  any  time  between 
this  time  and  the  time  of  construction 
we  have  identified  that  indeed  because 
of  other  changes  we  no  longer  need 
the  construction  of  this  plant.  I  will  be 
joining  others  in  saying.  "Let's  don't 
build  it  then.  " 

With  respect  to  the  contamination 
of  the  ground  water  In  Idaho,  the 
Snake  River  aquifer,  let  me  make  very 
sure  that  people  understand  exactly 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  4 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
so  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Years  ago.  we  Injected  coding  water 
back  into  the  ground  from  the  chemi- 
cal processing  plant  that  had  very, 
very  small  quantities  of  tritium  in  it. 
That  practice  has  stopped.  The  triti- 
um bloom  is  getting  smaller.  And 
other  than  that  one  instance  and  that 
one  activity,  no  radioactive  materials 
have  ever  reached  the  aquifer.  Now 
that  Is  a  fact. 

This  idea  that  there  is  somehow  a 
massive  pollution  of  that  underground 
water  supply  in  southern  Idaho,  which 
would  l)e  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
me,  is  simply  not  factual.  It  Is  only  ar- 
guments made  by  those  people  who 
desire  to  disarm  this  country. 

I  thank  the  Chair.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  me  some 
time? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  each  side  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  4 
minutes  31  seconds  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  3  minutes  44 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  would  call  at- 
tention to  my  colleagues  that  today  on 
their  desk  in  the  Senate  is  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  from  Senator 
McClure  and  myself  that  somewhat 
summarizes  what  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing here. 

But  there  Is  one  other  point  I  think 
that  my  colleagues  should  take  under 
consideration.  The  SIS  Is  cost  effec- 
tive. The  material  the  SIS  will  clean 
up  Is  unusable  In  its  present  form.  Pu- 
rified, it  will  be  worth  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  plant.  The  Department  of 
Energy  currently  has  15  years'  reactor 
production  of  fuel  grade  plutonium 
available  for  this  purification  process- 
ing now  In  storage.  So  there  Is  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  Plutonium  that  we  will 
be  processing. 

This  Is  not  a  plutonlum  production 
plant  but  a  plutonlum  processing 
plant  which  will  in  fact  upgrade  and 
Improve  the  value  of  that  plutonlum 
and  at  the  saune  time  will  be  a  cost  ef- 
fective method  of  doing  It.  And  a 
timely  method,  Mr.  President— and  I 
reemphaslze  to  my  colleagues,  the  SIS 
project  Is  very  time-sensltlve. 

It  will  be  operating  long  before  the 
advanced  heavy  water  reactor  and 
long  before  the  high  temperature  gas 
reactor  come  on  line. 

So  I  think  this  is  critical.  The  SIS 
will  use  a  laser  process  to  purify  the 
fuel  grade  plutonlum.  It  Is  a  new  proc- 
ess. It  Is  new  technology.  It  moves  this 
country  one  step  forward  In  the  entire 
technology  field. 

But  I  think  more  than  that.  Mr. 
President.  Is  that  we  have  had  a  good 
run  of  things  that  have  been  going  In 
the  right  direction.  And  I  think  for  us 
to  alter  that  course  at  the  present 
time  would  be  a  sad  mistake  In  terms 
of  preserving  peace  and  freedom  and  a 
strong  America.  And  that  Is  really 
what  the  SIS  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  any  re- 
maining time  of  my  2  minutes  that  I 
might  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  2 
minutes  and  10  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  President's  National  Security  Di- 
rective responsible  for  nuclear  materi- 
als specifically  states  that: 
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It  has  long  been  U.S.  policy  that  National 
Security  needs  and  not  the  availability  of 
special  nuclear  materials  shall  govern  the 
nuclear  stockpile. 

The  SIS  program  has  been  strongly 
supported  by  the  Congress  over  the 
past  8  years  because  it  represents  an 
important,  non-reactor,  cost-effective 
contingency  source  of  weapons  grade 
Plutonium  for  this  country.  This  mis- 
sion has  become  more  important  in 
recent  years  as  other  sources  of  pluto- 
nium supply  have  become  increasingly 
burdened  with  the  environmental, 
safety,  and  health  issues  related  to  old 
facilities. 

The  Senate  report  for  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  stated: 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  earliest 
availability  of  a  new  production  reactor,  the 
committee  believes  that  technologies  that 
contribute  to  the  availability  of  plutonium 
should  be  pursued  aggressively.  Accordingly 
the  committee  fully  supports  the  Depart- 
ment's request  for  the  Special  Isotope  Sepa- 
rator (SIS). 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is  if 
the  United  States  desires  a  capability 
for  providing  new  weapons  grade  plu- 
tonlum in  the  1995-2005  timeframe, 
the  SIS  project  must  be  supported 
now.  Eliminating  a  ready  plutoniimi 
supply  capability  weakens  the  United 
States'  stance  in  disarmament  talks, 
and  would  allow  a  Soviet  "break-out" 
as  has  happened  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat:  The  Depart- 
ment of  EInergy  sup[>orts  this  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Defense  sup- 
ports this  program,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  supports  this  program, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  supports  this 
program,  and  the  President's  report 
has  reconunended  this  program.  It 
seems  that  a  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to 
kill  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sanford).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  3  minutes  and  44  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  question- 
ing existence  of  the  program,  or  the 
eventual  disposition  of  the  program,  at 
this  time.  What  we  are  objecting  to 
now  is  beginning  to  spend  millions  and 
millions  of  taxpayers'  funds  until  we 
make  a  final  and  ultimate  Judgment 
and  determination  that  the  technolo- 
gy works. 

Now,  we  hear  reported  out  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  all  of  these 
bodies  within  the  Government  support 
this  program. 

WeU,  just  look  at  the  kind  of  faUed 
programs  that  they  have  supported  in 
the  past: 

The  gas  centrifuge  enrichment  plant 
at  Portsmouth.  OH,  $3.5  billion  of  tax- 
payers' funds  wasted;  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  $1.5  billion  spent;  the 
mirror  fusion  test  facility  at  the  Law- 


rence Livermore  plant,  $372  million; 
the  scrap  recovery  facility  at  Rocky 
Flats,  $225  million  spent;  and  the 
intersecting  storage  accelerator  at 
BrooUiaven  National  Laboratory,  $172 
million. 

Certainly  we  have  learned  some- 
thing. We  should  have  learned  some- 
thing. The  Department  of  Energy  has 
the  worst  track  record  of  any  agency 
of  Government  for  management  and 
we  are  being  asked,  before  we  have  the 
final  technology,  to  start  paying  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  terms  of  construc- 
tion. That  just  does  not  make  sense, 
particularly  at  a  time  of  scarce  re- 
sources. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
itself,  in  its  report,  said  it  very  clearly: 
the  committee  is  not  convinced  the 
construction  of  the  SIS  plant  merits 
the  urgent  priority  it  was  assigned  by 
DOE.  That  is  a  bipartisan  group  that 
received  testimony  that  was  classified 
as  well  as  unclassified. 

Mr.  President,  that  should  certainly 
give  us  pause  before  we  start  down  the 
road  of  the  camel's  nose  under  the 
tent,  bringing  that  construction  on, 
and  then  we  will  hear  later:  "Look,  we 
have  already  spent  this  amount  of 
money.  Let  us  go  and  spend  a  few 
more  million  dollars." 

We  have  learned  that  lesson,  Mr. 
President.  Let  us  not  repeat  it  again 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Then  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
I  Vi  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  there  is  no  further 
debate— and  I  yield  on  that  question  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill— I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  'Virginia  be  recognized  at  the 
hour  of  5:45  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  motion  to  table  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  that  between  now  and  that 
time  the  Senate  lay  this  aside  and 
return  to  its  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Bi4r.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  but  I  wiU  not  object,  I  am  just 
trying  to  clarify  and  lay  the  matter  to 
rest  at  this  time. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  has  all  time 
expired  of  both  parties  on  the  amend- 
ment before  us? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Re- 
maining is  1  minute  and  31  seconds. 

Mr.  EXON.  Under  whose  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor KonfKDT. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

I  was  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Maybe  I  can  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  and  then  I 
would  support  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  'Virginia  with  regard  to  his 
proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
we  have  disposed  of  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  endorse  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  that  the  amendment  be 
laid  aside  and  that  the  vote  on  or  in 
relation  to  the  amendment  occur  at 
5:45  p.m.  today.  When  that  time  of 
5:45  p.m.  occurs  it  would  be  agreed  to 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
be  authorized  for  the  first  minute  and 
a  half  after  5:45  to  make  any  motion, 
including  a  tabling  motion  that  he  has 
indicated  that  he  wished  to  make.  The 
vote  would  follow  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  pending  motion,  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  whatever  priority  I 
have  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  speak. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  will  not  object,  as  I  \m- 
derstand  it  the  Senator  just  wanted  to 
be  recognized  to  make  the  motion.  If 
the  Senator  was  going  to  ask  for  time 
to  speak  on  the  merits  then  I  would 
ask  for  an  equal  time,  whatever  that 
time  may  be. 

If  it  is  just  recognition  to  make  a 
motion  to  table  then  that  is  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  restate  his 
motion? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  WiU  restate  it  in  a 
moment.  I  will  make  a  request 
through  the  Chair,  though,  so  we 
could  possibly  resolve  this  matter.  I 
think  it  is  just  a  matter  of  resolving 
what  we  wish  to  do.  It  might  be 
proper,  in  order  to  solve  the  problem, 
if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
make  his  tabling  motion  now.  Then  we 
could  just  move  to  the  vote  at  5:45. 
Would  that  be  agreeable? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Perfectly. 
Mr.  EXON.  Would  the  Senator  from 
■Virginia  object  to  that? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment  that  is  a  very  wise  solution. 
It  is  one  recommended  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho.  If  that  is  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Iifassachu- 
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setts.  I  now  move  to  table  the  pending 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand now  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, we  will  be  resolving  that  amend- 
ment at  5:45,  with  a  tabling  motion  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

I  understand  now  the  floor  is  open 
for  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  has  not 
yet  been  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  tabling  motion  has  been  made  and 
the  seconds  have  been  ascertained  by 
the  Chair,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  for  other  amendments  and 
that  the  vote  on  the  tabling  motion 
occur  at  5:45  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  518 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  military  child 
care  program ) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  aui  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Kknnkdy].  for  himself.  Mr  Glenn,  Mr 
W/uiNER.  and  Mr.  McCain,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  518. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  295.  after  line  25.  insert  the  fol 
lowing  new  title: 

TITLE  XI-MILITARY  CHILD  CARE 
SBC  11«1   DEFINmONS 

For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  •military  child  development 
center"  means  a  faculty  on  a  military  instal 
latlon  (or  on  property  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  mUltary  installation)  at  which  child 
care  services  are  provided  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

(2)  The  term  •family  home  day  care' 
means  chUd  are  services  provided  on  a  mili- 
tary Installation  (or  on  property  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  military  installation)  on  a 
regular  basis  for  compensation  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(3)  The  term  ■child  care  employee"  means 
a  civilian  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  who  is  employed  to  work  in  a  mill 
tary  child  development  center  (regardless  of 
whether  the  employee  Is  paid  from  appro 
priated  or  nonappropriated  funds) 


SEC   l\n.  FUNDING  FOR  MILrfARY  CHILD  CARE. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  make  available  for  military  child  de- 
velopment centers  in  fiscal  year  1990  funds 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  estimated  nonap- 
propriated funds  of  the  Department  of  De 
fense  that  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding child  care  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  for 
military  child  development  centers  In  each 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1990  appropri- 
ated funds  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated nonappropriated  funds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  child  care  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  fiscal  year  con- 
cerned. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  in- 
creasing the  number  of  child  care  employees 
who  are  directly  involved  in  providing  child 
care  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
to  expanding  the  availability  of  child  care 
for  such  members. 

(4)  Nonappropriated  funds  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  are  those  funds  that 
are  derived  from  fees  paid  by  the  users  of 
military  child  care  services. 

(b)  Reporting  Requirement.— Not  later 
than  Deceml)er  31,  1989.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  how  the  Secre- 
tary intends  to  use  the  funds  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1).  including  how  the  Secre- 
tary intends  to  achieve  the  priority  specified 
in  subsection  (a)(3). 

SE<    1103.  CHILD  CARE  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  Training.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish,  aind  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  implement,  a  uniform  training  pro- 
gram for  child  care  employees  as  a  condition 
of  employment. 

( 2 1  Under  those  regulations,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  that  each  child  care  employee 
shall  complete  the  training  program  not 
later  than  six  montiis  after  the  date  on 
which  the  employee  begins  to  work  as  a 
child  care  employee  (except  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  child  care  employee  hired  before 
the  date  on  which  the  training  program  is 
established,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that 
the  employee  complete  the  program  not 
later  than  six  months  after  such  date). 

(3)  The  training  program  established 
under  this  subsection  shall  cover,  at  a  mini- 
mum, training  in  the  following: 

(A)  Early  childhood  development. 

(B)  Activities  and  disciplinary  techniques 
appropriate  to  children  of  different  ages. 

(C)  Child  abuse  prevention  and  detection. 
(Di    Cardiopulmonary    resuscitation    and 

other  emergency  medical  procedures. 

(b)  Pay.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  increase  the  compensation  of  child 
care  employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  are  directly  involved  in  providing 
child  care  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2). 

( 2 )  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  child  care 
development  centers  to  compete  favorably 
for  a  qualified  and  stable  civilian  workforce, 
child  care  employees  who  are  directly  In- 
volved in  providing  child  care  shall  be  paid 
compensation  competitive  with  the  compen- 
sation paid  to  other  employees  at  the  same 
installation  who  are  drawn  from  the  same 
labor  pool  (whether  such  employees  are 
paid  from  appropriated  or  nonappropriated 
funds).  Payment  of  compensation  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  carried  out  as  a  pilot 
project  for  a  2-year  period.  The  payment  of 
child  care  providers  shall  be  paid  at  com- 


petitive levels  not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Training  and  Curriculum  Child  Cari 
Employees.— <1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  require  that  at  each  military  child  de- 
velopment center  at  least  one  employee 
shall  be  a  training  and  curriculum  child  care 
employee.  In  the  case  of  a  military  child  de- 
velopment center  that  does  not  have  such  a 
position,  such  position  shall  be  in  addition 
to  existing  civil  service  positions  at  that 
center  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  experience  for  such  em- 
ployees. The  duties  of  such  employees  shall 
include  the  following: 

(A)  Special  teaching  activities  at  the 
center. 

(B)  Daily  oversight  and  Instruction  of 
other  child  care  employees  at  the  center. 

(C)  Daily  assistance  In  the  preparation  of 
lesson  plans. 

(D)  Assistance  in  the  center's  child  abuse 
prevention  and  detection  program. 

(E)  Advising  the  director  of  the  center  on 
the  performance  of  other  child  care  employ- 
ees. 

(3)  Each  training  and  curriculum  child 
care  employee  shall  be  an  employee  in  a 
competitive  service  position. 

(d)  Employment  Preterence  for  Miutart 
Spousis.- The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  a  preference  for  qualified  spouses  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  hiring  for, 
or  promoting  within,  the  position  of  child 
care  employee  In  a  position  paid  from  non- 
appropriated funds  If  the  spouse  Is  among 
persons  determined  to  be  best  qualified  for 
the  position.  A  six)use  who  Is  provided  a 
preference  under  this  subsection  at  a  mili- 
tary child  development  center  Is  not  pre- 
cluded from  obtaining  another  preference  In 
accordance  with  section  806  of  the  Military 
Family  Act  of  1985  (10  U.S.C.  113  note),  in 
the  same  geographic^  area  as  the  military 
child  development  center. 

(e)  Additional  Child  Care  Positions.— In 
addition  to  the  number  of  child  care  devel- 
opment service  positions  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  of  September  30,  1989,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make  available  to 
the  Department,  not  later  than  September 
30.  1991.  an  additional  3,700  child  care  de 
velopment  competitive  service  positions. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  phase  such 
additional  positions  Into  the  military  child 
care  centers  consistent  with  the  Increase  In 
funds  provided  for  under  section  1202.  All 
such  positions  shall  be  verified  In  accord- 
ance with  child  care  staffing  documents.  Po- 
sitions for  which  such  personnel  may  t>e 
used  Include— 

( 1 )  training  and  curriculum  child  care  em- 
ployees under  subsection  (c): 

(2)  child  care  administrators  (including  re- 
ceptionists and  operations  clerks): 

(3)  supplemental  care  administrators: 

(4)  director  of  military  child  development 
centers; 

(5)  family  day  care  coordinators:  and 

(6)  supervisory  program  assistants  to  per- 
form administrative  and  direct  care  of  serv- 
ice functions. 

(f)  Competitive  Service  Position  Di- 
riNED.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "competitive  service  position"  mesuis  a 
position  to  which  an  employee  is  appointed 
and  paid  in  accordance  with  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 
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SEC.  1104.  PARENT  rEE& 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  on  fees  to  be  charged  parents 
for  the  attendance  of  children  at  military 
child  development  centers.  Those  regula- 
tions shall  be  uniform  for  the  military  de- 
partments and  shall  require  that  fees 
charged  to  parents  for  child  care  be  based 
on  total  family  income. 

SEC.  1106.  CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND  SAFETY. 

(a)  Abuse  Task  Force.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  spe- 
cial task  force  to  respond  in  the  case  of  alle- 
gations of  widespread  child  abuse  at  a  mili- 
tary child  development  center.  The  task 
force  shall  be  composed  of  personnel  (from 
both  within  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
outside  the  Department  of  Defense)  from  a 
variety  of  disciplines.  Including  medicine, 
psychology,  childhood  development,  and 
buUdlng  safety.  The  task  force  shall  provide 
assistance  to  base  commanders  and  parents 
In  helping  them  to  deal  with  such  allega- 
tions. 

(b)  National  Hotline.- Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
and  publicize  a  national  telephone  hotline 
for  persons  to  report  (anonymously  if  de- 
sired) suspected  child  abuse  or  safety  viola- 
tions at  a  military  child  development  center 
or  family  day  care  home.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  mechanism  to  follow  up  on 
complaints  and  information  received  over 
the  hotline. 

(c)  Assistance  From  Local  Authoritiks.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  requiring  that  in  a  case  of  alle- 
gations of  child  abuse  at  a  military  child  de- 
velopment center,  the  commander  of  the 
military  installation  or  the  task  force  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  shall  seek  the  as- 
sistance of  local  child  protective  authorities 
If  such  assistance  Is  appropriate. 

(d)  Safety  Rkulatiqns.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  prescribe  uniform  regula- 
tions on  safety  and  operating  procedures  at 
military  child  development  centers. 

(e)  Inspections.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  require  that  each  military  child 
development  center  be  inspected  at  least 
four  times  a  year.  The  inspections  shall  be 
unannounced.  At  least  one  inspection  a  year 
shall  be  carried  out  by  a  representative  of 
the  base  that  the  center  Is  serving,  and  one 
Inspection  a  year  shall  be  carried  out  by  a 
representative  of  the  major  command  under 
which  the  base  operates. 

(f)  Remedies  for  Violations.— ( 1 )  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  any  violation 
of  a  law  or  regulation  (discovered  at  an  in- 
spection or  otherwise)  of  a  military  child  de- 
velopment center  shall  be  remedied  immedi- 
ately. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  that  is  not 
life  threatening,  the  commander  of  the 
major  command  under  which  the  base  (that 
the  military  child  development  center  is 
serving)  operates  may  waive  the  require- 
ment for  immediate  remediation  of  the  vio- 
lation for  a  period  of  up  to  90  days  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  vio- 
lation. The  violation  must  be  remedied  at 
the  end  of  that  90-day  period.  If  the  viola- 
tion U  not  remedied  as  of  the  end  of  the 
period,  the  military  child  development 
center  shall  be  closed  until  it  is  remedied 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  authorizes  the  center  to 
remain  open  in  a  case  in  which  the  violation 
cannot  reasonably  be  remedied  with  90  days 
or  In  which  major  facility  reconstruction  is 
required. 


(3)  In  the  event  of  a  closing  of  a  military 
child  development  center  under  paragraph 
(2),  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  promptly  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  notifying  those  committees  of  the 
closing.  The  report  shall  include  notice  of 
the  violation  that  caused  the  closing,  the 
coat  of  remedying  the  violation,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  the  violation  has  not  been  reme- 
died as  of  the  time  of  the  report. 

(g)  Report  on  Cooperation  with  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.— <1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  study  areas  of  interdepartmental 
concern  in  military  child  care.  Those  areas 
shaU  include  the  following: 

(A)  Improving  communication  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  investigations  of  child 
abuse  at  military  child  development  centers 
and  in  the  coordination  of  the  conduct  of 
such  investigations. 

(B)  Eliminating  overlapping  responsibil- 
ities between  those  departments. 

(C)  Making  better  use  of  government  and 
nongovernment  experts  in  child  abuse  inves- 
tigations and  prosecutions. 

(D)  Improving  commumcatlon  between 
agencies  and  affected  families. 

(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  study  required  by  iiaragraph 
(1).  The  report  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions on  methods  for  Improving  the  areas 
studied. 

(3)  The  study  shall  be  carried  out,  and  the 
report  shall  be  prepared,  in  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  General. 

SEC.  HOC  PARENT  PARTNERSHIPS  WrfH  CHILD  DE- 
VELOPMENT CENTERS. 

(a)  Parent  Boards.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  require  the  establishment  of  a 
board  of  parents  at  each  military  child  de- 
velopment center,  to  be  composed  of  par- 
ents of  children  attending  the  center.  Each 
such  board  shall  meet  periodically  with 
staff  at  the  military  chUd  development 
center  and  the  commander  of  the  base  that 
the  center  is  serving  for  the  puriMse  of  dis- 
cussing problems  and  concerns.  The  board, 
together  with  the  center  staff,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  the  parent  par- 
ticipation program  described  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  Parent  Participation  Programs.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  parent  participation  pro- 
gram at  each  military  child  development 
center  and  at  each  military  family  day  care 
home. 

SEC.    Iir.   REPORT  ON    FIVE-YEAR   DEMAND   FOR 
CHILD  CARE. 

(a)  Report  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  Congess  a  report  on 
the  expected  demand  for  child  care  by  mili- 
tary and  civilian  persoimel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  over  the  five-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  submission  of 
the  report. 

(b)  Plan  for  Meeting  Demand.— The 
report  shall  include  a  plan  for  meeting  that 
demand  and  shall  set  forth  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing that  plan. 

(c)  Monitoring  of  Family  Day  Care  Pho- 
vmxRS.— The  report  shall  also  include  a  de- 
scription of  methods  for  monitoring  family 
day  care  programs  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  family  day  care  program  is  a  pro- 
gram in  which  an  individual  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 


cerned provides  child  day  care  in  the  indi- 
vidual's home. 

(d)  Time  foe  Sctmission.— The  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.    IIW.    SUBSIDIES    FOR    FAMILY    HOME    DAY 
CARE. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  utilize  ap- 
propriated or  nonappropriated  funds  avail- 
able for  military  child  care  pun>ose8  for  the 
support  of  family  home  day  care  so  that 
family  home  day  care  services  can  t>e  provid- 
ed to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  at  a 
cost  comparable  to  the  cost  of  services  pro- 
vided by  child  development  centers. 

SEC.  lin.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  DEMON- 
aTRATION  PBOGBAM. 

(a)  Demonstration  Program.— Not  later 
than  January  1,  1991,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  ensure  that  15  percent  of  all 
military  child  development  centers  are  ac- 
credited by  an  appropriate  national  early 
childh(x>d  accrediting  body.  Such  centers 
shall  be  designated  as  early  chUdhood  edu- 
cation programs  and  shall  serve  as  models 
for  child  development  centers  and  family 
home  day  care  at  military  installations. 

(b)  Evaluation  Rbquiszd.— The  Secretary 
shall  obtain  an  independent  evaluation  of 
the  programs  provided  for  in  this  section  to 
detemUne  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams in  promoting  the  development  of  pre- 
school children.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
the  results  of  the  evaluation  to  Congress  to- 
gether with  such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  Plan  Required.— Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
plan  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

SEC.  1110.  DEADLINE  FOR  REGULATIONS. 

Regulations  required  to  t>e  prescribed  by 
this  title  shall  be  prescribed  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  for  myself,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  McCain. 

This  amendment  provides  military 
families  with  increased  opportunities 
for  child  care. 

The  Senate  knows  from  ouir  debate 
on  the  ABC  bill  last  month,  child  care 
is  essential  for  working  families.  The 
principles  we  debated  for  civilian 
workers  are  equally— if  not  more— ap- 
plicable to  the  Armed  Forces.  Service 
men  and  women  have  more  often  and 
are  frequently  uprooted  from  rela- 
tives, neighbors,  and  familiar  commu- 
nities. The  Department  of  Defense 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  these  needs  of 
military  famiUes.  Child  care  problems 
can  easily  undermine  morale,  recruit- 
ment and  retention,  and  ultimately, 
our  national  defense. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  a 
version  of  the  proposal  originally  of- 
fered by  Representative  Beverly 
Byron  of  Maryland  and  included  in 
the  House  bill.  I  commend  Represent- 
ative Byron  for  her  leadership  in  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  child  care 
for  military  families,  and  for  putting 
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together  a  proposal  that  carefully  re- 
sponds to  the  most  critical  needs. 

The  Pentagon  has  long  recognized 
the  need  for  child  care.  In  the  debate 
on  the  Civilian  Child  Care  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  action  of  the  War 
E>epartment  in  providing  child  care  in 
World  War  II  for  working  mothers 
was  often  cited  as  an  example  of  how 
well  we  can  do  the  job  when  the  need 
exists. 

Changing  demographics  have  made 
child  care  a  growing  necessity  for 
today's  military  families,  and  many  of 
us  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
feel  that  more  should  be  done.  We 
have  moved  from  a  force  comprised 
largely  of  single  men  to  a  force  with 
many  more  opportunities  for  women. 
and  where  the  majority  of  members 
have  family  responsibilities. 

In  the  Army,  for  example.  60  per- 
cent of  soldiers  are  married  and  44 
percent  of  spouses  are  working;  76  per- 
cent of  Army  children  are  under  12.  In 
the  last  20  years,  the  number  of 
women  on  active  duty  worldwide  has 
increased  tenfold.  Over  50,000  single 
parents— both  men  and  women— are 
active  duty  personnel. 

The  foundation  of  a  military  child 
care  system  is  well-established,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  deserves 
credit  for  this  achievement.  The  De- 
partment operates  over  600  child  care 
centers,  and  sponsors  12,000  home 
based  child  care  providers— most  of 
them  military  spouses  who  care  for 
children  in  neighborhood  homes. 

There  remaiiis.  however,  a  serious 
shortage  of  child  care  for  military  par 
ents,  and  there  are  long  waiting  lists 
for  the  available  centers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  currently  provides 
80,000  slots,  but  it  estimates  that  an- 
other 80,000  slots  are  needed.  In  other 
words,  to  meet  the  demands  of  today's 
Anred  Forces,  we  need  to  double  the 
number  of  child  care  slots. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  spend  ap- 
proximately $57  million  for  child  care 
centers,  and  fees  from  military  parents 
account  for  an  additional  $127  million. 
The  Pentagon  alone  spends  about  $15 
million  for  services  related  to  family- 
based  day  care  for  military  personnel. 

This  amendment  will  help  the  Pen- 
tagon move  more  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently to  close  the  child  care  gap  that 
now  exists. 

First,  it  will  provide  an  additional 
$35  million  for  military  child  care  cen- 
ters during  fiscal  year  1990.  and  ap- 
proximately $42  million  more  in  fiscal 
year  1991. 

Second,  it  will  improve  the  quality  of 
military  child  care  by  making  training 
and  curriculum  specialists  more  avail- 
able for  each  child  care  center  and 
calling  for  uniform  training  require- 
ments for  staff. 

Third,  as  an  addition  to  Representa- 
tive Byhon's  package.  I  have  included 
a  proposal  to  fund  approximately  100 


demonstration  programs  in  early 
childhood  education,  which  I  hope  will 
become  models  for  other  programs 
around  the  country. 

It  is  a  truism  that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  I 
know  of  no  public  program  with  great- 
er long-run  potential  than  early  child- 
hood education.  Quality  programs  for 
3-  and  4-year-olds  have  proved  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  both  social  and  econom- 
ic terms.  Dollar  for  dollar,  no  Federal 
dollar  is  better  spent,  and  I  hope  the 
Pentagon  will  use  this  provision  in 
ways  that  local  communities  around 
the  country  will  be  quick  to  follow  in 
their  own  Jurisdictions. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  responds  to 
problems  in  staffing  child  care  centers. 
High  turnover  and  high  vacancy  rates 
have  undermined  the  military  pro- 
grams, because  workers  can  earn  more 
as  cashiers  or  janitors  on  a  base  than 
as  child  care  professionals.  The 
amendment  frees  up  funds  to  upgrade 
salaries  and  hire  new  staff.  It  allows 
military  spouses  to  become  employed 
in  child  care  centers  without  losing 
their  preferred  status  for  other  jobs 
on  the  base,  and  makes  available  3,700 
additional  competitive  positions  for 
child  care  personnel  by  September  30. 
1991. 

Finally,  the  amendment  addresses 
the  problem  of  child  abuse  that  has 
plagued  some  military  centers.  It  es- 
tablishes a  special  task  force  to  re- 
spond to  allegations  of  abuse,  and  it 
creates  a  hotline  to  report  abuses  and 
safety  violations.  It  makes  inspections 
of  centers  more  frequent,  and  creates 
parent  boards  for  each  child  care 
center. 

As  in  the  civilian  sector,  investment 
in  military  child  care  is  clearly  cost  ef- 
fective. A  Department  of  the  Army 
study  found  that  20  percent  of  enlist- 
ed soldiers  and  22  percent  of  officers 
lost  job  time  over  a  3-month  period 
due  to  problems  with  child  care.  As- 
suming the  average  time  out  is  half  a 
day,  we  are  losing  almost  $30  million  a 
year  in  salaries  for  enlisted  personnel 
alone,  not  including  job  time  lost  by 
officers,  and  not  including  the  cost  of 
recruiting  and  training  new  personnel 
when  a  member  leaves  the  service  be- 
cause of  child  care  problems.  Nor  does 
the  figure  include  the  cost  of  lost  pro- 
ductivity when  a  parent's  mind  is  not 
on  the  job  but  on  the  well-being  and 
safety  of  a  child  in  unreliable  day  care. 

Improving  the  quality  of  child  care 
in  the  Armed  Forces  will  have  immedi- 
ate benefits  for  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing military  persoruiel.  It  will  also 
have  long-run  benefits  for  the  future 
strength  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Rand  Corp.  study,  75  percent 
of  service  men  and  women  come  from 
a  military  background.  Making  high- 
quality  child  care  and  child  develop- 
ment programs  available  now  to  the 
children  of  military  personnel  will  pay 
large  dividends  in  future  decades. 


We  spend  a  lot  of  Senate  time  and 
Federal  money  on  Pentagon  issues  like 
star  wars  and  the  B-2  bomber.  But 
child  care  is  a  Pentagon  issue  too,  and 
it  is  important  to  begin  spending  more 
time  on  that  as  well.  In  these  years  of 
restrictive  and  declining  budgets, 
modest  additional  support  for  child 
care  for  military  families  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  I  know  to  build  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  for  our  country's 
future.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
tee,  I  want  to  express  our  profound 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. He  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this 
area. 

The  military  family  is  unusual  in  the 
sense  that  there  are  frequent  moves: 
there  are  frequent  family  separations; 
they  come  into  communities  where 
they  do  not  have  the  normal  support 
of  grandparents  often  because  they 
are  dislocated  from  their  homesite, 
and  this  bill  is  absolutely  essential. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  it. 

The  Senator  has  clearly  gone  into 
the  details  of  the  bill,  but  I  wonder  if  I 
could  get  the  Senator's  attention  for  a 
moment  on  the  procedure.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  might  wish  to  address  this  leg- 
islation and  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  might  consider  laying 
this  amendment  aside  so  that  other 
Members  can  speak  to  it  and  then  if  it 
is  his  desire  to  have  a  rollcall  vote, 
that  could  be  sequenced  after  the  one 
that  was  just  agreed  to  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  In  that  way, 
a  complete  discussion  of  this  very  im- 
portant measure  would  be  had  by 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  President,  to  following  that  proce- 
dure. What  I  had  hoped  to  try  and  do 
was  to  be  around  for  further  debate 
and  discussions.  I  have  spoken  with 
most  of  the  other  Members  who  are 
interested  in  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
want  to  interfere,  to  inquire  of  the 
supporters  of  this  amendiment.  but  I 
did  want  to  accord  to  the  floor  manag- 
ers and  offer  this. 

I  would  like  to  see  if  we  could  get  a 
short  lO-minute  vote  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
for  the  earlier  amendment.  If  that  is 
agreeable,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  understand  the  lead- 
ership would  like  a  lO-minute  vote  on 
this,  so  hopefully  we  can  address  this 
issue  right  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Senate  deliberation  on  the  earlier 
amendment. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  floor  managers,  I  propound  such  a 
request.  I  understand  that  procedure 
is  acceptable  on  our  side.  I  would  hope 
it  is  acceptable  to  the  other  side. 

What  I  would  ask,  therefore,  and  I 
will  make  myself  available  for  the 
next  hour  or  so  to  debate  or  discuss  it 
with  the  Members,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  if  we  can  at  least  bring  this  to  a 
conclusion  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  Senate  completion  of 
the  action  on  the  earlier  amendiment, 
that  we  go  to  this  amendment  on  the 
child  care  and  have  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  it,  and  that  the  time  on  the 
vote  be  limited  to  10  minutes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  and  I  shall 
not,  of  coiu^e.  I  know  of  one  Senator 
only  at  this  time  on  this  side  who 
would  desire  to  have  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  So  if 
we  can  have  the  understanding  that 
that  Senator  will  arrange  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  a  mu- 
tually convenient  time  prior  to  the 
vote,  other  Senators,  on  the  assump- 
tion they  do  not  require  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  can 
come  over  and  address  the  legislation 
at  a  time  of  their  own  convenience, 
and  then  we  would  have  the  vote,  as 
the  Senator  said,  subject  to  further 
modification  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  in  sequence  after  the  vote  that 
was  given  unanimous  consent  to.  On 
that  vote,  there  has  been  a  request  on 
my  side  that  the  hour  of  5:45  be  ad- 
vanced to  5:50.  Again,  that  is  within 
the  domain  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  request.  There  was  one  part  of 
it.  though,  when  you  say  the  amend- 
ment modified  by  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
timing  of  the  votes  to  be  modified,  not 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  say,  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can  to  make  myself  avail- 
able to  resix>nd  to  questions.  I  will 
enter  into  dialog  with  Senators  who  do 
have  questions  on  that.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  help  to  ar- 
range such  dialogs. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  that 
will  be  done.  It  is  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  accommodate  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ESanfEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  add  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Our  staff  has  worked  closely  togeth- 
er. The  original  Kennedy  amendment 
has  been  modified  somewhat.  I  believe 
it  is  a  very  good  amendment.  It  will  in- 
crease the  appropriated  fund  support 
for  child  care  generally  consistent 
with  proportion  of  appropriated  fund 
support  for  on-post  activities,  such  as 
youth  centers,  hobby  shops,  recre- 
atioiuil  swimming  pools,  and  bowling 
centers. 

It  would  increase  the  capacity  for 
child  care  centers  to  hire  qualified 
child  care  providers— and  that  is  the 
key  here,  to  get  qualified  people— in- 
volved in  this  very  sensitive  and  impor- 
tant task.  It  would  increase  the  oper- 
ating income  of  child  care  centers  and 
improve  the  management  of  child  care 
centers  and  early  childhood  develop- 
ment programs. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  said  so  plainly  today,  the  military 
today  has  a  tremendous  number  of 
married  individuals,  individuals  marry- 
ing at  a  much  earlier  age,  than  they 
did,  as  far  as  military  people  in  years 
past.  I  believe  this  amendment  is  a 
crucial  part  of  the  military  responsibil- 
ity as  an  employer  of  so  many  people 
who  have  children  who  need  assist- 
ance. I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  no  further  amendment  be  in 
order  to  this  amendment  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  amend- 
ment to  the  floor.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
Join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  measure 
that  I  feel  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
parents  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
It  is  also  in  order  to  commend  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  military 
services  for  the  efforts  being  made  to 
provide  quality  chUd  care  for  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  and  their  spouses. 


Very  little  is  said  about  the  hard- 
ships involved  for  men  and  women  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  working  hours 
are  often  such  that  adequate  private 
sector  child  care  is  unavailable.  Also, 
overseas  assigiunents  can  require  serv- 
ice in  countries  where  private  child 
care  is  not  only  inadequate,  it  is  often 
nonexistent.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  mili- 
tary services  have  staffed  more  than 
600  child  care  centers  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  I  dare  say  that 
few,  if  any,  private  sector  companies 
have  dedicated  the  resources  to  child 
care  that  the  D*!partment  of  Defense 
has  dedicated. 

While  little  has  been  said  about  the 
Department  of  Defense  efforts  in 
recent  years  nearly  $100  million  have 
been  spent  on  construction  of  child 
care  centers  since  1985.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  is  very  significant  progress. 

Mr.  President,  while  much  has  been 
done,  much  stiU  remains  to  be  done. 
Child  care  has  become  an  increasingly 
important  retention  factor  since  the 
advent  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force. 
This  amendment  will  strengthen  the 
system  that  is  already  in  place  and 
help  meet  goals  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  More  than 
25,000  children  of  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  are  still  on  wait- 
ing lists  to  get  adequate  child  care. 
The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
today  is  designed  to  help  address  this 
shortfall. 

Currently,  the  majority  of  child  care 
costs— in  fact  70  percent  of  these 
costs— are  borne  by  the  parents  and 
limited  nonappropriated  fund  support, 
despite  the  fact  that  child  care— as  a 
"category  B"  morale,  welfare,  and 
recreation  activity— qualifies  for  70 
percent  funding  through  appropriated 
fund  channels. 

This  amendment  will  shift  the 
burden  of  funding  from  nonappro- 
priated funds  to  appropriated  funds.  It 
is  important  to  note,  however,  that  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  this  amendment  to 
lower  user  fees— the  intent  is  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  quantity  of  care 
that  is  provided. 

One  of  the  detractors  involved  in 
providing  child  care  currently  is  the 
pay  scale.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an 
individual  to  be  able  to  earn  more 
money  at  a  fast-food  store  than  by 
providing  care  to  the  chUdren  of  our 
service  men  and  women. 

This  amendment  addresses  that 
problem  by  requiring  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  pay  those  individuals 
who  are  directly  involved  in  providing 
child  care  a  competitive  wage  scale 
based  on  compensation  paid  to  other 
employees  on  the  installation  who 
come  from  the  same  labor  pool.  Mr. 
I*resident,  I  would  like  to  briefly  sum- 
marize some  of  the  other  major  points 
in  this  amendment. 


UM  I 
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EKPLOTMEIfT  PRXTERENCE  rOR  MILITARY 

sponsss 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  give 
hiring  preference  to  qualified  spouses 
of  military  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  We  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
have  spouses  involved  when  such 
spouse  meets  established  employment 
standards. 

ADDITIONAL  CHILD  CARK  POSITIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  directed 
to  make  available  3,700  child  care  de- 
velopment competitive  positions  and 
phase  these  positions  in  consistent 
with  the  increased  funding  support  au- 
thorized by  this  amendment.  This  pro- 
vision, which  is  tied  to  setting  higher 
standards  for  child  care  providers,  will 
improve  the  quality  of  the  care  re- 
ceived in  existing  child  care  facilities. 

PARZNT  PARTNERSHIPS 

Each  child  care  center  on  a  military 
installation  must  have  a  pau-ents  board 
to  coordinate  parent  participation  and 
to  address  concerns  that  may  arise. 
Mr.  President,  parents  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  care  their  children  re- 
ceive. While  it  is  a  fact  of  life  in  these 
times  that  the  majority  of  households 
are  either  dual  income  or  are  headed 
by  a  single  parent,  we  do  not  wish  to 
deny  parents  the  opportunity  to  have 
positive  input  into  the  type  of  care 
given  their  children. 

FAMILY  HOME  DAY  CARE 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  use  appropriated  or  nonap- 
propriated funds  for  the  support  of 
family  home  day  care  so  that  such 
care  can  be  made  available  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  the  costs  at  child  devel 
opment  centers. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
service  men  and  women.  Fully  60  per- 
cent of  the  force  today  have  children, 
so  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  legisla 
tors  to  ensure  that  adequate  child  care 
is  available.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  be  able  to  ad- 
dress the  Seiuite  under  the  leaders 
time  earlier  reserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  HIGGINS 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  time  of  sadness  and  outrage  for  all 
Americans.  We  prayed  that  Lt.  Col. 
William  Higglns  would  be  freed  to 
return  to  the  United  States  and  his 
wife  Robin. 

We  do  not  yet  know  for  sure  wheth- 
er Colonel  Higglns  has  been  murdered 
by  his  captors.  We  do  know  that  Colo- 
nel Higglns  was  working  to  promote 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  when  he  was 


abducted  on  February  17,  1988,  by  a 
pro-Iranian  terrorist  group.  We  also 
know  that  his  captors  repeatedly  have 
threatened  to  kill  him  and  now  claim 
that  he  is  dead. 

All  Americans  recognize  and  deplore 
the  cruelty  that  already  has  been  in- 
flicted upon  Colonel  Higgins  and  his 
family. 

Murder  of  this  innocent  man  would 
be  a  shocking  and  barbarous  act  to  be 
condemned  by  all  decent  Americans. 

I  hope  that  the  report  of  his  murder 
is  not  true. 

I  join  with  every  American  in  offer- 
ing my  support  and  prayers  for  him, 
for  his  courageous  wife,  Maj.  Robin 
Higgins,  and  for  all  hostages  and  their 
families  in  this  difficult  period  of  un- 
certainty and  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief.  I  just  want  to  echo  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  Colonel  Higgins.  I  hope 
that  these  reports  are  false. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  curious  thing  to 
me  that  people  who  have  a  political 
goal  or  even  a  military  goal  somehow 
or  other,  in  their  minds  and  with  their 
convoluted  reasoning,  think  they  ad- 
vance those  goals  by  coldblooded 
murder. 

Virtually  the  entire  world  will  bring 
down  its  opinion  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Hezbollah.  We  have  all  considered 
them  to  be  something  of  a  lunatic 
fringe  anyway.  But  even  giving  them 
the  very  benefit  of  everything  they 
think,  or  at  least  what  they  say  they 
stand  for,  they  bring  world  opinion 
down  solidly  against  everything  they 
stand  for  because  nothing  else  really 
matters  except  now  this  demonstra- 
tion of  calculated  murder,  if  it  is 
indeed,  that,  to  advance  a  cause  that 
nobody  really  fully  understands. 

I  have  never  understood  that.  I  grew 
up  in  a  household  where  we  were 
taught  to  resolve  conflicts  peacefully 
if  at  all  possible,  and  my  father  always 
taught  me  to  defend  myself  against  a 
bully.  If  somebody  is  absolutely  intent 
on  a  fight  and  you  sense  that  they  are 
not  going  to  back  away  from  it,  then 
you  do  whatever  you  have  to  do  to 
defend  yourself. 

But  people  who  conduct  this  kind  of 
action  I  do  not  understand,  and  people 
in  the  United  States  who  consider 
themselves  to  be  civilized  are  at  such  a 
disadvantage  in  trying  to  deal  with 
people  who  think  that  way  and  who 
are  capable  of  that  kind  of  action. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  do  a 
letter  in  my  office  in  reply  to  a  few  let- 
ters I  had  received  from  people  saying: 
Why  can't  we  stop  all  those  appellate 
procedures  where  people  are  charged 
with  murder.  In  short,  the  gist  of  some 
of  the  letters  I  received— and  some  of 
the  mail  I  still  get— was  that  we  ought 
to  try  these  people  said  then  hang 
them  and  do  away  with  these  long  ap- 
peals procedures. 


That  has  a  certain  appeal  because 
sometimes  it  does  look  as  if  our  system 
of  Justice  is  being  made  a  mockery  of 
because  of  the  seemingly  Interminable 
delays  from  the  time  someone  is 
charged  until  resolution  of  the  case. 

But  I  wrote  back  and  said  as  deplora- 
ble as  that  may  be,  I  can  give  you  a 
couple  of  illustrations  that  should  be 
firmly  and  indelibly  ingrained  in  your 
memory,  because  they  just  happened, 
and  that  is  in  both  China  and  Cuba. 
The  4  generals  or  11  military  men,  I 
forget  how  many  were  involved  in 
Cuba,  were  tried  and  within  a  week  of 
the  verdict  were  executed.  Now,  what 
kind  of  sununary  justice  is  that?  And 
in  China,  they  pick  these  youngsters 
up  off  the  street  because  they  are  rec- 
ognized and  identified  from  a  televi- 
sion shot  and  accused  of  being  coun- 
terrevolutionaries, tried,  and  some- 
times within  24  hours  executed. 

Our  judicial  system  is  kind  of  like 
what  Winston  Churchill  said  about 
the  system  of  democracy— it  is  the 
worst  system  except  for  all  the  others, 
which  is  a  way  of  saying  it  is  not  per- 
fect but  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
anything  we  have  been  able  to  devise 
so  far,  and  so  it  is  with  our  judicial 
system. 

I  am  glad  we  are  a  compassionate 
Nation  and  that  we  give  people  the  op- 
portunity to  defend  themselves.  When 
somebody  like  Hezbollah  has  drum- 
head justice,  you  try  somebody,  accuse 
him  of  being  a  spy  after  you  kidnap 
him,  and  then  summarily  execute  him 
to  try  to  prove  some  political  point, 
that  just  defies  all  rational  reason,  and 
my  heart  goes  out  to  the  family  of  the 
colonel. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


FSX  VETO  OVERRIDE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  the  President's  decision 
to  veto  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113 
pertaining  to  the  FSX  project  with 
Japan.  When  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113  in  May,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  identical  language  a 
short  time  later,  I  thought  the  issue 
was  closed.  Both  Houses  engaged  in  a 
lengthy,  productive,  and  sometimes 
emotional  debate.  The  resulting  legis- 
lation drew  tremendous  bipartisan 
support,  and  I  felt  the  President  would 
not  veto  it.  I  saw  no  reason  for  the 
President  to  veto  it  because  the  legis- 
lation actually  strengthens  the  Presi- 
dent's position  for  future  negotiations 
with  the  Japanese.  And  yet  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  to  veto  essentially  our 
support  and  reinforcement  of  his  own 
policy  on  this  project. 
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I  introduced  this  joint  resolution  as 
a  positive,  constructive  contribution  to 
the  PSX  project.  Senator  Danporth 
and  other  Senators  Joined  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  resolution  and  support- 
ed it  effectively.  Senator  Damtorth 
and  I  have  tried  to  make  our  case  to 
the  President.  Together  we  went  to 
the  White  House.  We  who  had  worked 
together  in  introducing  the  resolution 
and  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
shaping  its  language  went  to  explain 
our  position.  While  the  President  lis- 
tened courteously,  apparently  our  visit 
was  to  no  avail. 

We  told  him  that  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  put  the  Congress  on  record  in 
order  to  give  his  negotiators  added  le- 
verage. We  could  appreciate  from  the 
President's  reaction  to  our  comments 
that  he  was  probably  leaning  toward 
vetoing  the  bill. 

I  think  that  those  around  him  had 
convinced  him  that  he  should  veto  the 
bill.  Senator  Dahforth  and  I  told  him 
that  Congress  was  not  attempting  to 
interfere  with  his  authority  to  conduct 
negotiations,  rather  we  were  perform- 
ing our  constitutional  duty  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce. 

The  rationale  for  this  legislation  has 
not  diminished  since  its  passage  in 
early  June.  In  light  of  the  current  po- 
litical situation  in  Japan,  this  resolu- 
tion becomes  more  critical  than  ever. 
The  leswlership  crisis  among  the  Liber- 
al Democratic  Party,  the  recent  LDP 
election  defeat,  and  the  public  outcry 
for  political  reform,  all  preclude  the 
Japanese  from  taking  any  step  toward 
economic  reform  or  market  opening. 
Analysts  predict  the  current  crisis  will 
continue  until  at  least  the  middle  of 
1990  when  the  next  general  election  is 
scheduled. 

After  the  general  election  the  pic- 
ture remains  just  as  murky.  The  Japa- 
nese Socialists  oould  take  power  for 
the  first  time.  Many  of  their  recent 
statements  indicate  a  moderation  of 
their  strong  protectionist  stand,  but 
they  remain  a  basically  unknown 
quantity.  Even  if  the  LDP  holds  on  to 
a  majority,  economic  reform  may 
remain  an  illusion.  Given  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  United  States  can 
look  forward  to  facing  tough  Japanese 
negotiators,  who  have  little  room  to 
maneuver  and  will  be  forced  by  domes- 
tic considerations  to  get  as  much  as 
they  can  for  Japan. 

So  it  was  that  in  this  environment 
Senator  Danforth  and  I  felt— and  we 
still  feel— that  a  strong  statement  by 
the  Congress  would  support  our  nego- 
tiators as  they  hang  tough  and 
demand  a  fair  deal  for  the  United 
States. 

By  calling  for  the  United  States  to 
receive  at  least  40  percent  of  the  work- 
share  in  the  production  phase,  and  by 
urging  the  inclusion  of  spare  parts  in 
the  negotiation,  this  resolution  pro- 
vides a  strong  statement  and  send  a 
clear  signal  to  the  Japanese. 


Beyond  the  need  to  make  congres- 
sional concerns  known  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  which  this  legislation  will 
accomplish.  By  prohibiting  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  extremely  sensitive  jet 
engine  technologies  this  resolution 
seeks  to  safeguard  United  States  in- 
dustrial competitiveness  in  the  aero- 
space industry.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
Japanese  desire  to  build  a  world  class 
aerospace  industry.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  United  States  policy  try  to 
prevent  them  from  reaching  that  goal, 
but  I  hope  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  Government  do  not  assist  them 
in  achieving  that  goal  to  the  detriment 
of  our  own  aerospace  industry.  The 
Defense  Department  assures  us  it  will 
never  allow  the  Japanese  to  have 
these  items.  This  resolution  makes 
sure  that  promise  is  carried  out. 

So  we  were  doing  just  what  the  ad- 
ministration said  its  goals  were,  that  it 
had  no  intention  of  transferring  the 
engine  teclmology,  that  it  had  no  in- 
tention of  transferring  the  PSX  or  any 
of  its  components  to  third  parties,  and 
Secretary  Baker  sought  to  get  an 
agreement  in  the  codevelopment 
phase  that  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
production  would  fall  to  the  United 
States. 

So  our  legislation  provided  for  the 
same.  We  were  supporting  the  points 
that  the  administration  went  to  bat 
for.  So  we  thought  that  we  would  be 
buttressing  the  administration  as  it 
looks  down  the  road  toward  the  copro- 
duction  agreement  of  getting  at  least 
40  percent,  including  spare  parts,  pro- 
hibiting the  transfer  of  engine  tech- 
nology, and  prohibiting  the  transfer  of 
the  FSX  or  any  of  its  components  to 
other  parties. 

There  is  also  a  requirement  for  peri- 
odic GAO  reports  on  the  progress  of 
the  development  project.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  given  the  unique 
nature     of     this     arrangement.     The 
United  States  has  engaged  in  ntuner- 
ous   coproduction   arrangements  over 
the  years  with  various  allies,  including 
the  P-15  with  Japan,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  codeveloped  a  major 
weapon      system.      Monitoring      the 
progress  of  this  arrangement  will  be 
extremely  important.  Even  if  this  reso- 
lution ultimately  fails.  I  would  certain- 
ly insist  on  continued  GAO  reporting. 
The  final  section  of  this  resolution 
sets  up  an  institutional  way  to  make 
sure  U.S.  economic  security  is  consid- 
ered in  the  future  negotiations  for  the 
coproduction  agreement.  Senator  Dan- 
forth, I,  and  other  Senators.  Senator 
Dixon,  have  worked  together  in  con- 
structing this  provision  to  bring  the 
Commerce  Department  into  the  loop. 
The     commercial     considerations     of 
technology  transfer  arrangements  can 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  our  com- 
petitive base.  Many  Senators  believe 
this  to  be  the  case  with  PSX.  partly 
because  the  original  deal  was  negoti- 
ated without  the  participation  of  the 
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Commerce  Department.  This  section 
will  bring  commerce  into   the  game 
where  they  can  raise  a  red  flag  if  U.S. 
commercial  considerations  are  ignored. 
Since  this  legislation  was  passed  sev- 
eral  articles   have   appeared   In   the 
press  which   highlight  the  need  for 
more  indepth  analysis  of  technology 
transfer  issues.  An  article  from  the 
Washington  Post.   "High-Tech  Firms 
Rethinking  Foreign  Ties:  U.8.  Compa- 
nies    Worry     That     Partners     B4ay 
Become  Competitors  Later."  July  9, 
1989.    discusses   several    examples   of 
U.S.  firms  entering  into  cooperative 
arrangements  with  foreign  firms,  only 
to  have  the  foreign  firms  drop  out  of 
the    agreements    after   they    had   si- 
phoned   off    enough    technology    to 
become  competitive  on  their  own.  An 
alarming    number    of    the    examples 
cited  were  deals  with  the  Japanese  and 
Koreans,    both    are   countries   which 
have  deolared  their  intention  to  devel- 
op  world  class   aerospace   industries, 
and  both  are  pursuing  arrangements 
to  coproduce  U.S.  fighter  aircraft.  The 
article   points   out   that   very   astute 
American     businessmen     have     been 
caught  in  this  situation.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment must  prevent  repetition  of 
this  alarming  problem  in  government 
to  government  agreements.  To  accom- 
plish this  we  need  to  use  all  of  our  re- 
sources, including  the  considerable  ex- 
pertise in  the  Commerce  Department. 
The    administration's   most    violent 
objection    to    this    legislation    arises 
from  fears  of  congressional  infringe- 
ment on  the  President's  authority  to 
negotiate  with  foreign  powers.  This  ar- 
gument is  baseless.  Article  I,  section  8. 
clause  3  of  the  Constitution  provides 
Congress  with  the  authority  to  regu- 
late   foreign    conmierce.    The    courts 
have  held  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  includes  the  power  to  ban 
foreign  commerce  in  specified  articles, 
or  with  respect  to  specified  nations. 

The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
which  prohibit  the  transfer  of  certain 
engine  technologies  and  the  sale  or  re- 
transfer  of  the  PSX  to  third  parties 
will  strengthen,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  President's  negotiating  position  as 
they  look  down  the  road  some  years 
away  to  the  coproduction  agreement, 
the  memorandum  of  understanding. 

These  provisions  in  no  way  infringe 
upon  the  Presidents  constitutional 
prerogatives.  We  have  to  understand 
that  the  legislative  branch  has  certain 
constitutional  powers  and  prerogatives 
as  well.  And  I  am  sorry  that  this  whole 
matter  is  apparently  being  vetoed  be- 
cause of  a  concern  over  turf. 

That  was  the  impression  that  I  got 
when  I  was  at  the  White  House  with 
Senator  Danforth.  that  it  deteriorat- 
ed into  a  disciission  of  turf.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  administration,  is  concerned 
about  its  turf,  concerned  that  the  Con- 
gress may  be  infringing  upon  the  exec- 
utive branch's  turf.  My  response  there 
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was  that  the  Constitution  lays  out 
pretty  clear  where  the  turf  is.  and  in 
the  Constitution  there  is  that  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  and 
the  courts  have  upheld  that  power  in 
many  Instances. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
vote  to  override  the  veto,  not  because 
it  is  a  partisan  issue  where  Democrats 
feel  we  must  draw  a  line,  but  precisely 
because  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
Senator  Danforth  and  I  and  Senators 
DAmato,  Rudman.  and  Helms,  joined 
with  Senators  Dixon,  Bingaman,  Pell, 
Bentsem.  and  Senator  Danforth  and 
myself  in  a  letter  urging  our  col 
leagues  to  overturn  the  veto.  This 
group  is  just  an  example  of  the 
breadth  of  bipartisan  support  for  this 
measure. 

When  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113 
came  before  us  in  May.  72  Senators 
voted  for  it.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. I  hope  that  each  and  every  Dem 
ocrat  and  Republican  Senator,  among 
those  72  Senators,  will  stick  by  their 
convictions  and  vote  to  override  this 
veto.  It  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  vital  to 
the  economic  security  and  the  nation 
al  security  of  this  country,  to  the  in 
dustries  of  this  country,  and  to  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun 

try. 

The     Japanese     have     long     since 
learned  that  economic  security  is  na 
tional    security    and.    apparently,    we 
have  not  learned  that.  I  think  it  has 
come  down  to  that,  and  I  do  not  have 
any  more  to  say,  as  we  approach  the 
veto.  But  I  simply  say  at  this  time  that 
I  am  sure  Senators  are  going  to  be 
hearing  from  the  White  House,  those 
who  voted  for  the  joint  resolution,  and 
I  hope  they  will  stand  by  the  convic 
tions  that  compelled  them  to  vote  for 
the  joint  resolution  when  it  passed  the 
Senate  some  time  ago. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  momen 
tarily,  I  think  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  will 
be  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
S.  1352,  but  before  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, may  I  simply  compliment  by 
friend,  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  and  former  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  his 
very  fine  remarks  just  now  in  connec 
tion  with  the  FSX  joint  resolution 
that  we  passed. 

1  think  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
President  has  chosen  to  suggest  an  ar- 
gument about  turf  on  this  question.  1 
think  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  is  entirely  correct  that  the 
resolution  is  a  very  reasonable  and 
very  tempered  resolution.  The  Presi- 
dent and  others  will  recall  that  I  had 
offered  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
that  was  only  narrowly  defeated.  We 
clearly  had  the  right,  under  existing 


statutes,  to  disapprove  what  the  Presi- 
dent contemplated  doing.  He  now  sug- 
gests that  we  cannot,  by  separate  reso- 
lutions, put  certain  constraints  upon 
what  he  will  do.  and  clearly,  under  the 
commerce  clause.  Congress  has  that 
power. 

We  will  probably  decide  tomorrow 
when  we  will  go  to  the  question  of 
overriding  the  Presidents  veto,  but  I 
support  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  said.  There 
were  72  votes  for  this  resolution. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  I 
urge  all  72  to  support  their  original 
position,  which  I  am  confident  was  a 
thoughful  and  carefully  thought 
through  decision  that  they  made  on 
that  occasion,  and  that  each  of  those 
72  will  vote  to  override  on  this  occa- 
sion when  we  visit  that  question. 
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YEARS  1990  AND  1991 
The  Senate  continued  consideration 

of  the  bill. 
Mr.    DIXON.    Now.    Mr.    President. 

what     i.s     the     business     before     the 

Senate^ 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Two 

amendments  have  been  laid  aside  for  a 

vote    to    occur    after    5:45.    and    the 

present  order  of  business  is  S.  1352. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Presiding 

Officer. 
Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT  NO    519 

Mr  BUMPERS.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr  Bump- 
ers! proposes  an  amendment  numbered  519. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

(a)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  any  procurement  related  to  the  con- 
struction of  more  than  eighteen  Trident 
.submarines  until  July  31.  1990  unless  the 
President  has  submitted  to  the  Congress;  a 
comprehensive  report,  on  the  Trident  pro 
gram  and  START.  The  report  shall  address, 
inter  alia,  t^     following  issues: 

(1 1  the  fleet  size  objective  for  the  Trident 
submarine  program  t)oth  with  and  without  a 
START  agreement. 

■<2i  the  implications  for  U.S.  strategic 
force  posture  in  a  START  environment  of  a 
fleet  of  21  or  more  Trident  submarines,  each 
with  192  warheads  on  24  ballistic  missiles, 
under  two  different  assumptions: 

(i)  all  such  warheads  are  accountable 
under  START  limits: 


"(11)  the  warheads  on  1-3  Trident  subma- 
rines are  not  accountable  under  START 
limits; 

(3)  a  net  assessment  of  the  implication* 
for  U.S.  security  of  a  START  agreement 
that  allowed  the  Soviets  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
to  have  an  equivalent  number  of  warheads 
on  submarines  that  would  not  be  accounta- 
ble under  START  limits; 

(4)  the  technical  feasibility  and  cost  Im- 
plications of  various  options  for  reducing 
the  number  of  warheads  on  Trident  subma- 
rines, including  those  already  built,  those 
under  construction,  and  those  yet  to  be 
built. 

(5)  the  verification  challenges  to  the 
United  States  posed  by  such  options  if  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  adopt  them  in  its  bal- 
listic missile  submarine  forces. 

lb)  Form  of  REPORX.-The  President 
shall  submit  the  report  under  subsection  (a) 
in  both  classified  and  unclassified  versions." 
■(c)  Waiver.— The  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion I  a)  may  be  waived  by  the  President  if 
he  has  signed  a  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Treaty  (START)  or  other  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  reduction  of  strate- 
gic arms.". 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment.  I  guess,  is  a  little  bit  com- 
plicated for  Senators  who  do  not 
spend  very  much  time  on  strategic 
weaponry  and  the  arms  control  talks 
and  so  on. 

I  think  it  is  an  extremely  important 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  going 
to  push  it  to  a  vote,  but  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important  that  we  have  a 
record  made  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
as  to  where  we  are  headed  with  the 
kind  of  mix  of  strategic  weapons  we 
want  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic  weapons, 
a  START  agreement. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  first 
of  all,  that  the  Trident  submarine,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  strategic  systems  we  have 
come  up  with  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
submarine  that  has  24  tubes  in  it,  as 
we  call  them,  that  hold  24  missiles.  We 
have  maybe  10  of  those  operational 
now.  I  really  think  it  is  nine,  and  one 
is  al  sea  trials. 

In  any  event,  for  purposes  of  argu- 
ment here,  say  we  have  10  Trident 
submarines  in  our  fleet.  Now.  each 
submarine,  as  I  said,  has  24  tubes,  24 
missiles,  and  each  missile  carries  8 
warheads.  So  each  Trident  submarine 
has  192  warheads. 

Now,  I  made  the  point  the  other  day 
just  to  show  how  lethal  this  system  is, 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  launched  a 
preemptive  attack  against  the  United 
States  and  we  did  nothing.  Euid  they 
caught  everyone  of  our  bombers  on 
the  ground,  they  knocked  out  every 
one  of  our  Minuteman  Ill's,  and  Min- 
uteman  II's.  and  our  50  MX  missiles, 
knocked  our  every  single  land-based 
ICBM  we  had.  and  of  all  of  our  subma- 
rines that  carry  ballistic  missiles,  let 
us  assume  they  struck  all  of  them,  can 
you  imagine  the  scenario  where  the 
Soviet  Union  launched  a  preemptive 
strike  and  hit  every  single  system  we 
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had,  except  one  lonely  Trident  subma- 
rine somewhere  out  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  we  got  word  to  them?  I  am 
not  saying  that  that  submarine  would 
be  capable  of  doing  this  simply  be- 
cause of  the  programming  of  its  mis- 
siles, but  it  theoreticaUy  has  enough 
warheads,  enough  firepower  left  in 
one  lone  submarine  to  obliterate  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  destroy  every  single 
city  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  over 
100,000  people.  So  we  are  not  talking 
about  beanbag.  We  are  talking  about  a 
weapon  system  that  is  really  some- 
thing. 

The  cost  of  the  Trident  submarine  is 
going  down,  so  I  want  to  say  sigain,  I 
am  one  of  the  people  aroimd  here  who 
has  always  believed  firmly  that  the 
Trident  submarine  was  the  best  money 
we  spent  on  strategic  weapons,  and  I 
have  been  a  stout  sponsor  of  it  and 
remain  a  stout  proponent  of  it. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  story.  This 
is  as  to  our  START  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Geneva.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity just  3  weeks  ago  to  spend  a 
week  over  there  tallung  to  both  the 
Soviet  negotiators  and  oiu*  negotiators 
about  where  we  are  headed.  None  of 
this  is  classified.  I  am  not  breaching 
any  state  secrets.  You  can  read  all  of 
this  in  the  New  York  Times.  In  our 
START  talks  with  the  Soviets  in 
Geneva,  we  have  tentatively  agreed 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  will 
reduce  on  both  sides  our  strategic  ar- 
senals to  6,000  warheads.  We  have 
agreed  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
both  sides  will  reduce  their  arsenals  to 
6,000  warheads. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  cut  of  over 
50  percent  of  our  strategic  nuclear  ar- 
senal and  it  is  a  cut  of  over  50  percent 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  arsenal. 

If  we  get  this  START  treaty  and  we 
cut  our  arsenals  in  half  as  we  now 
plan,  I  promise  you  the  people  of  this 
planet  will  sleep  a  lot  better. 

Now,  the  problem  that  gives  rise  to 
my  amendment  is  this:  Out  of  the 
6,000  warheads  that  both  sides  have 
tentatively  agreed  that  we  will  go  to, 
we  have  also  agreed  that  no  more  than 
4,900  of  those  6,000  RV's  may  be  on 
what  we  call  ballistic  missiles.  That 
would  not  include  bombers.  It  would 
not  include  the  B-52's.  the  B-l's,  or 
the  B-2's. 

So  we  have  room  for  1,100  nonballis- 
tlc  missile  warheads:  4,900  ballistic, 
1.100  nonballistic.  So  far,  so  good. 

Now  the  question  is  this:  What  is 
going  to  be  our  mix  within  the  4,900 
ballistic  missile  warheads? 

Here  are  our  options,  Mr.  President. 
We  have  500  warheads  on  our  MX's. 
They  are  deployed  in  silos  out  West. 
We  have  1,500  warheads  on  500  Min- 
uteman Ill's.  If  you  are  following  me, 
we  are  up  to  2,000.  We  have  450  war- 
heads on  our  Minuteman  II's.  So  right 
now  we  have  2,460  ballistic  RV's  that 
are  land  based. 
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Now  listen  to  this:  These  numbers 
get  complicated.  I  am  a  schoolteacher 
at  heart.  I  wish  I  had  a  blackboard  so  I 
could  put  these  numbers  up  here.  We 
should  have  had  a  chart  up  here  show- 
ing aU  these  numbers  so  people  could 
see  what  they  are.  But  bear  in  mind 
that  out  of  the  4,900  ballistic  RV's 
that  we  are  going  to  be  entitled  to,  I 
have  just  listed  2,450  of  them  for  you, 
and  none  of  those  are  on  submarines. 

So  here  is  what  we  have  today  on 
submarines.  We  have  28  Poseidons, 
and  those  28  Poseidons  carry  4.480 
warheads. 

We  have  eight  Tridents  that  carry 
the  Trident  I  missile  and  they  have 
1,536  warheads  on  them,  and  then  we 
have  two  Tridents  that  carry  the  Tri- 
dent II  or  D5  missile  that  have  384. 

I  hate  to  bore  you  with  all  those 
nimibers,  but  what  I  have  just  listed 
for  you,  Mr.  President,  is  a  total  of 
6,400  ballistic  missile  warheads  on  sub- 
marines. 

Now  bear  in  mind  for  our  entire 
land-based  ICBM's  and  our  entire  sub- 
marine fleet  under  what  we  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  in  Geneva  we  could 
only  have  4,900,  and  I  have  just  given 
you  a  list  of  a  total  of  8,850. 

Now,  if  we  signed  this  agreement 
today  and  had  to  live  with  it  today  we 
would  have  to  cut  almost  4,000  war- 
heads today.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
sign  the  agreement  today. 

My  problem  is  this:  We  have  already 
funded  either  long-lead  items  or  full 
construction  for  18  Trident  subma- 
rines, and  there  is  in  this  bill  $101  mil- 
lion for  the  long-lead  items  we  will 
need  to  build  the  1 9th  Trident  subma- 
rine. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  an- 
other scenario.  If  we  build  18  Trident 
submarines,  which  is  where  we  are 
headed  over  the  next  6  or  7  years, 
those  Trident  submarines  are  going  to 
carry  3,456  warheads.  So  that  only 
leaves  you  1,500  warheads,  a  little  less 
than  1,500  warheads  for  all  the  other 
land-based  systems,  the  MX,  the  Midg- 
etman.  the  Minuteman  III,  the  Min- 
uteman II. 

Today.  72  percent  of  all  our  ballistic 
RV's  are  on  submarines,  and  maybe 
that  is  where  we  want  to  stay.  I  do  not 
know.  But  if  we  build  18  Trident  sub- 
marines and  we  are  limited  to  4,900 
RV's,  we  will  still  have  72  percent  of 
all  our  RV's  on  submarines  and  that  is 
just  fine,  but  every  time  you  add  sub- 
marines, for  the  19th,  the  20th,  and 
21st,  you  are  putting  more  of  our  eggs 
into  the  submarine  basket.  I  confess  to 
you.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  good  or  bad,  but  you 
cannot  have  it  all.  You  cannot  just 
keep  building  submarines  willy-nlUy, 
putting  500  warheads  in  here  for  the 
MX  rail  mobile,  300  more  warheads 
for  the  Midgetman,  keep  our  Minute- 
man  III  and  Minute  II  forces.  You 
cannot  do  all  of  that. 


(Ms.      MIKULSKI      assumed      the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  asked  the 
Defense  Department  time  and  again  to 
tell  us  what  kind  'ot  a  mix  are  we  look- 
ing for.  This  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  for 
more  weapons,  and  there  is  not  one 
single  person  here,  and  I  do  not  mean 
any  disrespect  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  or  the 
ranking  member,  but  they  cannot  tell 
the  U.S.  Senate  what  kind  of  mix  we 
are  going  to  have.  Not  one  living  soul 
in  this  body  can  tell  you  when  we  sign 
a  START  agreement  limiting  us  to 
4,900  ballistic  missUe  RV's  and  1.100 
nonballistic  missile  RV's;  I  defy  any- 
body in  this  body  to  tell  me  what  kind 
of  a  mix  are  we  going  to  have.  They 
said,  well,  we  are  just  going  to  keep 
buying  submarines.  We  have  the  19th 
one  programmed  here.  We  have  $101 
million  in  here  for  a  19th  Trident.  We 
are  going  to  build  the  MX  rail  mobile 
and  presuimably  we  are  going  to  take 
those  50  MX's  we  have  in  silos  out 
west  and  put  them  in  these  railroad 
stations. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  pre- 
pared to  dismantle  all  of  our  Minute- 
man  Ill's  and  Minuteman  II's.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  prepared  to  do. 

But  I  can  tell  you  this:  Let  us  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  equation:  There 
is  room  imder  the  agreement  for  1,100 
warheads  that  are  nonballistic.  What 
is  that?  Well,  let  us  take  a  B-2  bomber 
if  that  sucker  ever  gets  going.  The  B-2 
bomber,  so  far  the  Soviets  have  agreed 
as  long  as  it  carries  gravity  bombs,  will 
only  count  as  one  warhead.  You  talk 
about  a  deal.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
nuclear  bombs  you  can  put  on  a  B-2.  I 
would  assiune  quite  a  few. 

Say  you  have  10  bombs  on  it.  The 
Soviet  Union  says,  "We  will  allow  you 
to  count  that  just  one  warhead  toward 
your  1,100  nonballistic  warheads." 
What  a  deal. 

Now  we  are  planning  to  build  132  B- 
2  bombers.  Let  us  put  it  this  way,  the 
Pentagon  is  planning  to  build  132,  I 
am  not  sure  Congress  is. 

But  we  have  the  B-1,  which  I  always 
opposed.  I  have  never  been  prouder  of 
my  vote  against  the  B-1  than  I  am 
today.  We  buUt  100  of  them.  We  got  97 
left.  One  went  down  with  a  pelican  in 
one  of  its  engines.  And  the  people  who 
build  it  say  if  we  can  just  give  them  $2 
or  $3  billion  more  money  they  think 
they  can  make  it  fly  and  do  what  it 
was  supposed  to  do. 

But  take  the  B-1  right  now,  we  are 
plarming  on  using  the  B-1  bomber  as  a 
standoff  bomber  we  will  say  equipped 
with  20  air-launched  cruise  missiles, 
nuclear  tipped. 

Now,  the  Soviet  Union  says  that  a 
cruise  missile  with  a  nuclear  warhead 
ought  to  be  counted  as  one  RV.  So  if 
you  have  97  B-l's  and  each  one  of 
them  20  cruise  missiles  in  their  belly 
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and  under  their  wings,  that  comes  to  a 
total  of  1.940  warheads.  Now  bear  in 
mind  you  have  only  got  room  for  1,100 
and  you  have  100  B-ls  that  alone  are 
going  to  be  carrying  1.940  cruise  mi.s 

siles. 

So  we  went  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  said:  -Well,  lets  make 
you  this  deal  now."  I  read  this  in  the 
New  York  Times;  nothing  secret  re- 
vealed here.  We  went  back  and  said. 
■How  about  just  counting  10  cruise 
missiles  on  each  B-1  regardless  of  how 
many  it  may  be  carrying." 

Now.  the  Soviets  may  be  dumb,  but 
they  are  not  stupid.  They  are  not 
going  to  say.  "Yes,  you  go  right  ahead 
and  put  20  cruise  missiles  on  each  one 
of  those  or  put  more  than  20  if  you 
want  to.  but  we  will  act  like  there  are 
only  10,  so  we  will  only  count  it  as  10." 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  suddenly  agreed  to  that  and 
they  said,  "OK.  we  will  just  count 
each  B-1  as  carrying  cruise  missiles 
and  therefore  in  the  1.100  nonballistic 
RV  category  you  got  970  RVs  still." 
That  leaves  you  room  for  130.  So  we 
say  that  is  the  B-2.  Now.  maybe  that  us 
the  mix  we  want. 

Now.  bear  in  mind  that  our  B  52's 
are  going  to  be  flying  for  many  more 
years.  Right  now  they  are  carrying 
about  2.000  RVs. 

Now.  Madam  President,  here  is  my 
concern.  What  we  have  here  is  weap- 
ons-buying driving  policy.  And  it 
ought  to  be  the  other  way  around. 

The  craziest  thing  I  believe  1  have 
seen  in  my  14  Vi  years  in  the  Senate  is 
for  our  official  position  at  Geneva  to 
be  with  the  Soviets,  we  say;  You  have 
got  to  give  up  all  mobile  missiles.  Why. 
you  got  that  big  old  SS-24  out  there 
and  you  deployed  about  125  of  them 
with  10  warheads  each.  It  is  on  rail 
cars.  And  you  have  got  the  SS-25  with 
one  warhead.  We  don't  want  any 
mobile  missile.  We  think  mobile  mis 
siles  are  destabilizing." 

That  is  at  this  very  moment  our  offi- 
cial policy  at  the  START  talks.  And 
what  is  Congress  doing?  Why,  the 
President  has  asked  us  to  give  him 
money  for  two  mobile  missiles— the 
MX  rail  mobile  and  the  Midgetman, 

I  said  the  other  night,  sometimes  I 
feel  like  I  am  in  a  loony  bin  around 
here.  He  is  saying  in  Geneva.  No 
more  mobiles'  and  he  comes  to  the 
Congress  and  says.  "We  want  two  mo- 
biles." And  at  the  sake  of  repeating 
myself.  I  made  this  point  last  week.  I 
said.  "Why  dont  we  say  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Geneva.  You  give  up  the  SS- 
24  and  we  will  not  build  the  rail 
mobile?" 

Now.  I  must  confess,  that  is  asking  a 
lot  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  ask  them  to 
give  up  a  missile  they  have  spent  bil 
lions  developing  and  we  come  along 
and  say,  "Well,  if  you  just  give  that 
up,  we  win  not  spend  billions  in  the 
future  to  match  it." 
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One  of  the  arms  negotiators  told  me 
that  was  way  too  much;  you  could  not 
possibly  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
fall  for  that.  But  Marshal  Akhro- 
mayev  testified  over  m  the  House -he 
did  not  say  this  in  his  testimony,  but 
later  on  the  press  asked  him.  They 
said.  What  do  you  think  about  Sena- 
tor NuNN's  proposal  or  suggestion  that 
you  all  do  away  with  the  rail-based 
SS-24S  in  exchange  for  us  not  build- 
ing the  MX  rail  mobile?" 

Akhromayev  did  not  dismiss  this  out 
of  hand.  He  said.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  distinct  possibility." 

Well.  Marshal  Akhromaye\  did  not 
just  fall  off  a  turnip  truck.  He  knows 
what -he  is  talking  about.  He  has.  until 
just  recently,  been  the  top  military 
man  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  ought  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  these  things. 
So  is  it  the  military/industrial  com 
plex  that  .says  we  have  got  to  go  ahead 
building  It.  or  is  it  just  the  President 
because  he  wants  more?  Why  is  the 
President  not  instructing  our  negotia 
tors  to  at  least  explore  this  and  see  if 
It  is  possible  to  avoid  the  roughly  $12 
billion  we  are  going  to  spend  on  MX 
rail  mobile,  rather  than  sitting  around 
assuming  if  the  Soviets  are  willing  to 
count  the  B  2  loaded  with  nuclear 
bombs  as  only  one  RV? 

They  have  shocked  everybody  in  the 
past.  In  Vienna,  where  we  were  talking 
about  conventional  forces  in  Europe, 
we  said  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
in  January  or  February.  "Why  don't 
you  destroy  about  35.000  tanks  and 
come  down  to  20.000  so  we  will  be  on  a 
par  with  you  m  Europe?  Why  don't 
you  agree  with  us  that  about  20.000  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers  are  enough'.' 
Whv  don't  you  agree  with  us  that 
about  20.000  pieces  of  artillery  are 
enough? " 

And  on  March  9.  the  Soviet  Union 
came  back  and  said.  We  think  this  is 
a  dynamite  idea,  except  we  do  think 
there  ought  to  be  28.000  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery rather  than  20.000,  But  we  are 
prepared  to  go  the  20.000  tanks  and 
destroy  35.000  of  our  tanks." 

Our  negotiators  sent  word  back  over 
here:  What  do  we  do  now?"  So  how 
do  you  know  what  the  Soviet  Union 
willor  will  not  accept  unless  you  ask? 
Madam  President,  if  the  President 
wants,  if  our  defense  planners  want,  if 
our  SIOP  target  planners  want,  and  if 
our  strategic  warfare  experts  want  21 
submarines,  that  is  fine  with  me.  I  am 
not  here  to  argue  that.  There  might 
be  some  parts  of  this  so-called  mix  of 
how  you  achieve  4.900  ballistic  RVs 
that  I  wo"ld  object  to.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  just  keep  building  submarines 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,4  billion  each 
when  we  may  very  well  find  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  destroy  some  of 
them. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to 
make  on  this  so  nobody  will  think  that 
I  am  trying  to  deceive  them.  We  have 
28    Poseidon    submarines    right    now. 


The  last  one  will  be  30  years  old  in 
1997,  We  assume  that  Poseidon  sub- 
marines have  roughly  a  30-year  life. 
The  last  one  was  built  in  1967,  so  in 
1997  it  presumably  will  be  mothballed. 
In  about  1994  we  will  mothball  13 
Poseidon  submarines.  Believe  it  or  not, 
we  built  13  Poseidon  submarines  in 
1964.  So  in  1990  all  13  of  them  will  be 
30  years  old  and  we  will  be  mothball- 
ing  them. 

My  point  is  this.  Any  START  agree- 
ment we  sign  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  likely  to  be  fully  implemented  and 
the  systems  that  have  to  be  destroyed, 
actually  destroyed,  before  1997.  So 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  purely 
how  does  the  Trident  submarine  fit  in 
the  mix. 

One  other  point.  This  Is  not  agreed 
to.  but  it  is  the  U.S.  position.  We  are 
proposing  that  three  submarines' 
worth  of  warheads  be  exempted  from 
the  START  totals  because  we  assume 
that  three  submarines  will  be  in  over- 
haul at  any  given  time.  So  if  we  have 
21  submarines  we  would  only  be 
charged  with  18.  If  we  have  18  Tri- 
dents we  would  only  be  charged  with 
15. 

II  is  not  at  all  clear  whether  if  we 
have  only  one  Trident  in  overhaul, 
whether  we  still  get  credit  for  the 
three  or  whether  all  three  have  to  be 
actually  in  overhaul  at  the  time. 

But  my  point  is  this.  If  we  have  21 
Trident  submarines  we  would  get  3 
free  ones  so  we  would  only  have  18 
that  would  be  charged  against  us  in 
the  4.900  RV  total.  And  if  we  only  had 
18  that  are  going  to  be  charged  against 
us.  that  is  3.456  warheads  or  71  per- 
cent of  our  total  ballistic  missile  RVs. 
That  is  fine  with  me.  I  want  to 
repeat;  That  is  fine  with  me.  If  that  is 
what  our  planners  want.  But  we  have 
to  understand  there  are  some  Midget- 
man  rail  mobile  folks,  maybe  some 
Minuteman  III  and  Minuteman  II 
folks,  who  do  not  think  that  is  such  a 
hot  idea  to  put  that  much  of  our  force 
in  submarines. 

The  seas  are  becoming  increpsingly 
transparent.  Maybe  submarines  10 
years  from  now  are  not  going  ^o  be  as 
invulnerable  as  they  are  right  now. 
But  maybe  we  won't  get  what  were 
seeking  in  Geneva,  and  so  the  19th 
Trident  would  pose  big  problems  for 
us. 

The  B-1  was  sold  to  this  august  body 
as  a  penetrating  bomber.  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  B-1,  because  I  knew  the  B-2 
was  on  the  drawing  board  and  if  I 
knew  anything  I  knew  we  would  wind 
up  building  both  of  them.  But  the 
second  reason  I  did  not  vote  for  the  B- 
1  is  because  I  never  believed  it  would 
be  a  penetrating  bomber.  And  today 
there  Is  a  very  serious  question  about 
its  ability  to  penetrate.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  planners  tell  us  that  they 
plan  to  use  it  as  a  standoff  bomber  to 
launch  cruise  missiles  from  outside  the 
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Soviet   Union,   because   they   do   not 
think  it  will  penetrate. 

So,  Madam  President,  my  amend- 
ment Is  very  simple.  It  says.  Madam 
President,  this  $101  million  you  want 
as  long-lead  money  for  the  19th  Tri- 
dent submarine,  you  may  not  spend 
that  money  until  you  tell  the  Con- 
gress, In  classified  and  unclassified  ver- 
sions, what  do  you  have  in  mind.  Do 
not  force  us  to  start  building  another 
$1.4  billion  submarine  that  we  may 
have  to  destroy  within  5  or  6  years. 

And  we  are  saying:  When  you  send 
the  report,  we  will  let  the  money  loose. 
The  amendment  does  not  specifically 
say  that  but  it  is  implicit,  and  I  will 
make  the  record  right  now.  It  says: 
Mr.  President,  tell  us  you  want  that 
19th  Trident  submarine  and  it  is  going 
to  fit  In  the  mix  that  you  plan  under  a 
START  treaty;  or,  second.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tell  us  where  we  are  on  the 
START  agreement;  or,  third  we  will 
already  have  a  START  agreement  and 
we  will  know  about  where  we  are.  In 
any  event  I  am  simply  saying,  let  us 
not  start  on  this  uiUess  we  know  where 
we  are  headed. 

I  want  to  repeat,  we  so  often  allow 
weapons  around  here  to  be  bought 
when  they  are  not  needed,  when  they 
are  not  a  part  of  the  plan.  Somehow  or 
other  we  change  the  plans  then  to  ac- 
conunodate  the  weapon  rather  than 
the  other  way  around.  That  is  what 
David  Jones  squawked  about  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  He  said.  "How  on  earth  am  I  ex- 
pected to  be  the  top  inilitary  planner 
for  this  country?  All  I  do  is  referee 
interservice  rivalries  and  deal  with 
weapons  that  they  want  that  may  or 
may  not  fit  anywhere." 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  feels 
strongly  that  the  House  is  making 
some  serious  mistakes  over  there.  I  dis- 
agree with  some  actions  the  House  has 
taken.  I  am  certainly  not  at  all  sure  I 
support  adding  some  of  these  weapons 
back. 

I  told  my  colleagues  last  Thiu-sday  I 
was  one  of  the  chief  cosponsors  of  cut- 
ting SDI.  But  I  did  not  want  to  add 
the  money  we  were  cutting  back  into 
other  systems.  I  want  to  save  it. 

Everybody  here  has  forgotten  the 
deficit.  Every  weapon  systems  we  are 
buying,  almost,  is  being  bought  with 
red  ink  and  hot  checks.  Nobody  ever 
thinks  about  that. 

I  sometimes  think  the  greater  threat 
to  this  country  is  from  within,  from 
the  lack  of  fiscal  discipline  in  the  Con- 
gress in  dealing  with  what  ultimately 
has  to  t>e  a  catastrophe  more  than  it  is 
the  Soviet  Union  coming  up  the  Poto- 
mac and  getting  us.  But  I  feel  strongly 
about  both  of  them. 

I  think  we  can  accommodate  a  sensi- 
ble defense  posture  with  less  money  if 
we  will  just  plan  ahead  a  little  bit  in- 
stead of  just  building  weapons  systems 
wid  saying  somehow  or  other  we  will 
work  it  in. 


I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  answer  a 
question  before  he  leaves  the  floor? 
We  have  an  order  for  a  vote  at  5:45,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  should  not  have 
any  problem  with  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Another  vote  is  sched- 
uled at  6  o'clock. 

Does  the  Senator  want  a  vote  on  his 
amendment  tonight?  Because  if  he 
does,  there  Is  a  White  House  meeting 
going  on  a  little  later,  and  I  think  we 
need  to  plan  now  as  to  when  that  vote 
would  occur. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Before  I  say  what  I 
would  like  done,  I  really  want  to  hear 
what  the  distinguished  floor  managers 
have  to  say  In  regard  to  this.  I  am 
genuinely  perplexed  and  slightly  con- 
fused on  why  we  are  going  ahead  with 
this  when  it  Is  not  necessary.  We 
might  put  the  long-lead  item  In  next 
year  after  a  START  agreement  or 
after  the  I»resident  says,  "I  want  21 
Trident  submarines." 

Incidentally,  it  seems  to  me,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  that  18,  or  maybe  21, 
either  one  makes  sense.  But  neither 
one  of  them  makes  serise  unless  we 
know  where  we  are  headed  with  this 
whole  ballistic  missile  RV  system 
imder  the  START  agreement. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  with  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  we  have  to  know 
where  we  are  headed  in  general.  But 
there  are  two  countries  at  the  negoti- 
ating table,  and  we  are  not  sure  where 
we  are  going  to  wind  up  until  we  get  a 
treaty. 

I  think  It  Is  a  fundamental  error  to 
anticipate  a  treaty  to  the  extent  we 
start  gearing  our  force  structure  to  a 
treaty  before  we  know  when  or  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

I  would  also  say  to  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  that  he  makes  some  power- 
ful arguments,  as  he  usually  does.  But. 
frankly,  based  on  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  any  problem  with  the  number  of 
Trident  submarines.  We  may  not  have 
a  land-based  missile  modernization 
program.  They  have  ail-but  terminat- 
ed the  MX  rail  mobile  ICBM  and  the 
Midgetman  missile. 

If  those  actions  hold  in  conference— 
I  hope  they  do  not  and  I  hope  we  go  to 
conference  with  a  strong  position- 
there  will  not  be  any  problem  count- 
ing Tridents.  We  wUl  need  all  the  Tri- 
dents we  can  buy  if  we  do  not  get  some 
consensus  on  land-based  missiles. 

Also,  as  we  well  know,  the  B-2  pro- 
gram is  under  assault  on  the  House 
side.  We  are  perhaps  going  to  have 
some  more  amendments  on  this  side  of 
the  Capitol.  Maybe  one  or  two  of  these 
amendments  I  would  agree  with.  The 


Senator  from  Michigan  has  an  amend- 
ment, for  example,  that  would  try  to 
hold  the  contractor  to  a  higher  degree 
of  responsibility  for  its  performance.  I 
am  in  favor  of  that  kind  of  action. 

So,  we  do  not  know  where  the  over- 
all strategic  modernization  program  is 
going.  But  what  we  do  know  is  that 
the  Trident  submarine  is  our  most  sur- 
vlvable  system  and  we  know  that  that 
survivability  Is  key,  whether  we  have 
an  arms  control  agreement  or  not.  A 
key  to  arms  control  is  having  systems 
that  are  survivable  and  therefore  sta- 
bilizing, keeping  both  sides  from  feel- 
ing it  is  to  their  advantage  to  strike 
first  in  a  crisis.  That  is  what  we  mean 
by  stability.  We  would  hope  the  Sovi- 
ets would  move  to  more  survivable  sys- 
tems as  well. 

So  I  say  to  the  Seriator  that  he  may 
end  up  being  right  on  this  amend- 
ment, but  at  this  point  in  time  It  is  im- 
possible to  judge. 

When  Admiral  Crowe  testified 
before  our  committee  not  long  ago,  we 
asked  him  about  progress  on  START. 
He  said  that  efforts  on  the  START 
Treaty  awe  similar  to  chewing  horse- 
meat.  The  more  you  chew,  the  bigger 
it  gets. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  can  fully  project  what 
we  should  or  will  end  up  with  in  terms 
of  the  mix  of  various  forces. 

I  believe  that  the  Trident  submarine 
program  Is  one  of  our  most  important. 
I  certainly  would  agree  with  the  part 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  that  calls 
on  the  administration  to  think 
through  these  problems  and  to  give  us 
a  report  on  where  they  are  going.  But 
I  frankly  would  oppose  that  part  of 
the  amendment  that  fences  the  money 
on  the  Trident  submarine  because  by 
the  time  we  get  this  report,  we  might 
have  already  held  up  the  19th  subma- 
rine for  a  year.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
that  part  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
would  therefore  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment  as  a  whole. 

May  I  add  one  other  point?  There  is 
another  option  we  call  for  In  our  com- 
mittee. As  the  Senator  well  knows.  It  Is 
not  simply  the  number  of  boats  that  is 
at  stake  here.  The  more  Important 
counting  rule  Is  related  to  the  number 
of  warheads  and  missiles  on  the  boat. 
What  if  we  keep  floundering  with  this 
land-based  mobile  missile  problem 
that  we  have  been  debating  without 
resolution  now  for  how  many  years'* 
Ten? 

We  keep  going  around  and  around 
on  it.  We  may  very  well  decide  a  year 
from  now  that  we  have  to  rely  more 
on  the  Trident,  have  more  boats,  but 
have  less  RVs  per  missUe  or  fewer 
missiles  per  boat  to  meet  the  counting 
rule  challenge  under  a  START  agree- 
ment. It  may  very  well  be  that  is  the 
way  we  will  decide  to  go. 

That  approach  would  have  two  ad- 
vantages:   one,    it    would    meet    the 
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counting  rules,  if  we  have  START.  It 
would  reduce  the  number  of  accounta- 
ble warheads  per  submarine,  allowing 
us  to  keep  a  larger  force.  The  second 
advantage  it  might  have  is  to  give  us 
more  range  to  each  missile;  therefore, 
you  would  have  more  ocean  area  for 
the  boat  to  patrol  in  because  it  could 
launch  from  a  greater  distance  from 
its  targets.  When  you  have  more  ocean 
for  the  boats  to  patrol  in.  you  have  a 
more  survivable  system  because  anti- 
submarine warfare  capabilities  on  the 
Soviet  side  would  be  stretched  thinner. 

So  there  is  more  than  one  way  to 
meet  this  counting  rule  problem  that 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  I  do  not 
believe  the  time  is  now  to  limit  our  op- 
tions in  any  way.  with  the  problems 
that  are  evident  in  terms  of  the  debate 
on  the  B-2.  with  the  actions  the  House 
has  taken  on  the  Midgetman,  and  with 
the  actions  the  House  has  taken  on 
the  MX-basing  mode. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  report 
were  to  come  out  tomorrow  that  the 
Senate  has  stopped  production  or 
stopped  long-lead  procurement  on  the 
19th  Trident  boat,  we  will  have  suc- 
ceeded, between  the  House  and  Senate 
in  hitting  virtually  every  major  pro- 
gram in  each  leg  of  the  triad.  I  know 
that  is  not  the  Senator's  intent.  So  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  consider  the 
possibility  of  offering  only  his  report 
language,  which  I  would  not  mind  at 
all  making  mandatory  and  requiring 
by  a  date  certain. 

I  believe  the  administration  does 
need  to  think  through  this.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions. 
but  they  need  to  start  thinking  it 
through.  If  the  Senator  would  remove 
the  fence  from  the  amendment,  then  I 
would  recommend  the  amendment  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Also  I  would  like  to  draw  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  report  to  Congress  on 
the  analysis  of  alternative  strategic 
nuclear  force  postures  for  the  United 
States  under  a  potential  START 
treaty.  This  was  delivered  to  the 
Senate  not  more  than  48  hours  ago.  If 
you  look  at  force  structure  3  and  force 
structure  4.  you  will  note  that  force 
structure  3  requires  a  minimum  of  20 
boats  and  force  structure  4  requires  a 
minimum  of  22  boats.  I  will  see  that 
the  Senator  gets  that  document. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  may.  I  have  the 
report  in  my  hand.  This  report  was 
sent  to  Congress  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quirement on  last  year's  authorization 
bill.  I  think  Senator  Byrd.  Senator 
Dole,  and  others,  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  was  on  that,  where  we 
request  this.  I  suppose.  I  must  say.  I 
did  not  think  much  of  the  report. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  to  say  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that.  I  did  not 
think  much  of  that  report  either. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  could  have  spent 
half  an  afternoon  sometime  and  pre- 


pared this  same  report  without  very 
much  trouble  with  a  pad  and  pencil. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  two  things. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
previously  said  "reduce  the  number  of 
missiles  per  boat"  or  "reduce  the 
number  of  warheads  per  missile." 
What  the  conmiittee  has  proposed  for 
consideration  is  reducing  the  number 
of  warheads  per  missile  on  the  Trident 
boats. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, we  had,  I  think  it  was,  the  CNO 
testify  before  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  this  business  of. 
No.  1.  possibly  putting  concrete  in 
some"  of  the  existing  launchers  on  ex- 
isting submarines  or  somehow  filling 
up  those  tubes.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  the  Trident  carrying  24  launchers, 
maybe  they  fill  4  to  8  tubes  with  con- 
crete. I  must  say  that  does  not  titillate 
me  very  much. 

But  I  will  also  say  that  the  Senator 
makes  a  very  good  point  that  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  build  Tridents— 
and  I  am  not  sure  we  should  not  be- 
cause I  still  believe  they  are  the  most 
invulnerable  part  of  our  system  and  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  we  do  not  need 
more.  We  are  accustomed  to  having  35 
to  40  SSBN's  out  there.  Maybe  that 
gives  us  a  little  more  coverage. 

But  if  we  decide,  for  example,  to  go 
with,  say,  25  Trident  submarines,  that 
means  we  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
down,  if  we  are  still  on  that  4,900  bal- 
listic missile  warheads,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  cut  the  remainder  of  our  sub- 
marines down  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  12  launchers,  or 
reduce  the  number  of  warheads  on  the 
D-5  or  any  number  of  combinations  to 
that. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  that.  At  this 
point.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
suggestion  that  we  fill  the  launch 
tubes  of  existing  Tridents.  I  do  not 
think  the  Soviets  find  they  would  be 
very  rhapsodic  about  that  either. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  would  take  some 
onsite  inspection.  I  am  sure,  a  very 
pervasive  nature  to  determine  what  is 
in  those  tubes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  New  York 
Times  editorial  board  and  the  Tass 
editorial  board  needs  to  be  witnessing 
the  filling  of  these  tubes  with  concrete 
before  anyone  would  believe  it.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  report  was  due  last 
year.  That  is  how  on  top  of  the  situa- 
tion the  administration  is.  It  was  due 
last  year,  and  we  just  got  it. 

Having  said  all  that.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  will  modify  my 
amendment  to  provide  as  follows.  Mr. 
President:  Strike  all  the  language 
from  2  down  to  'President"  on  line  4 
and  insert  therein  "on  or  before  July 
31.  1990.  the  President  will  submit  to 
the  Congress. "  That  is  the  way  it 
would  read,  and  then  it  just  becomes  a 
reporting  requirement. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  could 
I  say  to  the  Senator  what  date  would 
he  have  in  the  amendment  for  that 
report? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  July  31. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  we  make  it  a  little  earli- 
er? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  must  confess  the 
earlier  the  better,  and  I  would  like  to 
do  it.  certainly,  before  this  bill  is  back 
on  the  floor  again  next  year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  suggest  perhaps 
May  1  or  something  of  that  nature. 
That  would  give  us  time  in  the  normal 
cycle  to  seriously  consider  it,  maybe 
even  April  1. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Well,  let  us  make  it 
April  1. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion has  a  real  challenge  to  think 
through  its  arms  control  position.  I  do 
not  think  it  has  thought  through  its 
arms  control  position  on  START  to 
the  extent  necessary.  I  think  there  is  a 
long  way  to  go,  and  I  think  this  kind 
of  report  would  help  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  think 
through  the  implications  of  some  of 
these  decisions.  I  would  say  April  1  if 
the  Senator  would  so  modify  his 
amendment. 

AKENDMEMT  NO.  519,  AS  MODiriED 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
so  modify  my  amendment,  and  send 
the  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

On  or  before  April  1.  1990.  the  President 
will  submit  to  the  Congrtss:  a  comprehen- 
sive report.  In  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied versions,  on  the  Trident  proetram  and 
START.  The  report  shall  address,  inter  alia, 
the  following  issues: 

(1)  the  fleet  size  objective  for  the  Trident 
submarine  program  both  with  and  without* 
START  agreement; 

(2)  the  implications  for  United  Stata 
strategic  force  posture  in  a  START  environ- 
ment of  a  fleet  of  21  or  more  Trident  sub- 
marines, each  with  192  warheads  on  24  bal- 
listics missiles,  under  two  different  assump- 
tions; 

"(i)  all  such  warheads  are  accountable 
under  START  limits; 

(ii)  the  warheads  on  1-3  Trident  subma- 
rines are  not  accountable  under  START 
limits; 

"(3)  a  net  assessment  of  the  implicatlom 
for  United  States  security  of  a  START 
agreement  that  allowed  the  Soviets  as  well 
as  the  United  States  to  have  an  equivalent 
number  of  warheads  on  submarines  that 
would  not  be  accountable  under  START 
limits; 

"(4)  the  technical  feasibility  and  cost  im- 
plications of  various  options  for  redudni 
the  number  of  warheads  on  Trident  subma- 
rines, including  those  already  built,  thote 
under  construction,  and  those  yet  to  be 
built. 

■'(5)  the  verification  challenges  to  the 
United  States  posed  by  such  options  if  the 
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Soviet  Union  were  to  adopt  them  In  its  bal- 
listic missile  submarine  forces. 

"(b)  Form  of  Report.— The  President 
shall  submit  the  report  under  subsection  (a) 
in  both  classified  and  unclassified  versions. 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  waived  by  the  President  If 
he  has  signed  a  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Treaty  (START)  or  other  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  reduction  of  strate- 
gic arms." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
so  the  Senator  from  Georgia  knows  I 
am  not  acting  in  bad  faith,  as  soon  as 
the  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  occurs,  when  that  bill 
comes  back  over  here,  and  we  know 
about  how  those  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  strategic 
weapons— and  they  are  major  and 
they  are  very  important— how  those 
have  been  resolved,  if  they  have  been 
resolved  in  a  way  that  I  think  adds 
force  to  my  proposal,  then  I  certainly 
want  him  to  know  that  I  might  very 
well  offer  this  or  a  similar  amendment 
on  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
when  it  comes  through. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's position  very  well  on  that.  I  ap- 
preciate his  candor.  That  is  his  right.  I 
accept  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
likewise  join  in  that,  and  we  know  the 
Senator  is  acting  in  good  faith.  We 
have  been  here  many  years  together, 
and  I  know  precisely  how  he  feels  on 
these  issues. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  floor  manag- 
ers both  from  Georgia  and  Virginia  for 
willing  to  take  this  report  language.  I 
think  that  is  satisfactory  at  this  point. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Does 
the  Senator   from    Connecticut   seek 
recognition? 
Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  do. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Thank  you. 
Madam  President. 

May  I  say  that  I  rushed  to  the  floor 
to  oppose  the  original  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  support  of  this 
report  language. 

The  Trident  program  is  of  real  and 
substantial  interest  to  the  people  of 
Connecticut  because  many  of  the  Tri- 
dents are  built  in  Connecticut.  I  sup- 
port the  Trident  not  because  it  is  good 
for  Cormecticut,  but  because  I  sincere- 
ly believe  it  is  good  for  America  and 
good  for  world  peace. 

Madam  President,  I  had  planned 
originally  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  with  some 
sense  of  humility  because  I  respect  the 
leadership  role  he  has  taken  in  pursuit 
of  arms  control  over  the  years.  I  par- 
ticularly applaud  him  for  raising  the 
serious  questions  that  ought  to  be 
raised  about  the  implications  for  our 
wms  control  policy  and  the  changes  in 
leadership  and  direction  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 


But,  Madam  President,  it  seems  to 
me  if  there  is  one  program  we  ought 
not  to  be  touching,  we  ought  not  to  be 
even  delaying,  it  is  the  Trident  pro- 
gram because  that,  as  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
others  who  have  spoken  here  today,  is 
the  most  invulnerable  leg  of  the  triad. 
May  I  say  that  even  for  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  questions 
about  one   or  another  of   the   land- 
based  missile  programs,  you  do  an  in- 
justice to  the  cause  of  American  secu- 
rity to  also  oppose  the  Trident  pro- 
gram because  in  a  world  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  so  well-armed  still,  in 
spite  of  all  the  promises  that  have 
been  made,  is  so  well  prepared  with 
nuclear   capacity,    if   we   are   talking 
about  altering  or  eliminating  one  or 
another    land-based    missile    system. 
where  do  we  turn  for  a  sense  of  certain 
security?  It  is  in  my  opinion.  Madam 
President,  to  the  Trident  program,  the 
invulnerability  of  that  program,  and 
the  sure  effectiveness  of  that  program. 
I  understand  the  mathematics  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  talked 
about.  I  understand  the  tentative  limi- 
tations on  warheads  that  are  part  of 
the  proposed  START  agreement.  I  un- 
derstand that  they  may,  according  to 
existing  numbers  of  missiles  and  war- 
heads on  Tridents  today,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that   18  Tridents  may  be 
enough. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  We  have  a  vote  due 
in  a  matter  of  a  very  few  minutes,  and 
there  are  two  Senators  seeking  recog- 
nition to  speak  on  the  subject  of  those 
votes.  We  are  going  to  be  in.  subject  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  leadership, 
until  8  or  9  o'clock  tonight.  We  would 
like  very  much  to  receive  the  balance 
of  the  Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  k)egin  by  commend- 
ing Senator  Bumpers  on  raising  an  im- 
portant issue:  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  force  structure,  particularly 
in  light  of  new  circumstances.  Since 
the  coming  to  power  of  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev, the  chances  for  progress  in 
arms  control  negotiations  have  im- 
proved considerably.  We  must  not  let 
this  opportimity  pass.  I  agree  with 
Senator  Bttmpers  that  all  military  pro- 
grams, including  those  that  have  en- 
joyed nearly  imiversal  support,  such 
as  the  Trident  submarine,  should 
come  under  scrutiny.  I  am  pleased  we 
have  come  to  a  resolution  of  this  issue 
and  that  the  President  will  tie  request- 
ed to  submit  a  report  on  our  future 
strategic  lorce  structure  by  next 
spring. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  my 
interest  in  the  Trident  submarine  pro- 
gram stems  in  part  from  its  impor- 
tance to  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  But  the  continuation  of 
the  Trident  program  at  the  present 
pace  is  good  not  only  for  Connecticut, 
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it's  good  for  the  Nation  as  well.  Slow- 
ing down  Trident  construction  could 
have  negative  repercussions  on  the 
survivability  of  the  U.S.  submarine 
fleet  and  the  program's  financial  sta- 
bility. It  might  also  be  unwise  given 
the  imcertainties  of  any  START 
agreement  and  the  future  of  the 
present  Soviet  leadership. 

As  Senator  BtTMPERS  has  pointed 
out,  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  agreed  that  START  will 
permit  4,900  ballistic  missile  warheads 
to  be  distributed  between  submarines 
CSLBM'sl  and  land-based  missiles 
[ICBM's].  The  United  States  currently 
has  5.312  SLBM  warheads  and  2,450 
ICBM  warheads.  This  means  that 
about  68  percent  of  our  warheads  are 
on  submarines.  If  this  ratio  is  applied 
to  4.900  warheads,  we  would  be  al- 
lowed 3,354  SLBM  warheads.  That 
number  of  warheads  would  require 
only  18  Tridents  if  each  Trident  con- 
tinued to  have  24  missile  tubes  with 
each  missile  carrying  8  warheads. 

Regardless  of  the  tentative  START 
guidelines,  do  we  really  want  only  18 
Tridents  at  sea?  Nearly  all  observers 
agree  that  the  development  of  surviv- 
able ballistic  missile  submarines  has 
made  nuclear  war  virtually  imthink- 
able.  Both  superpowers  know  that, 
however  successful  an  attack  against 
the  land-based  missiles  and  bombers  of 
the  other  side,  submarines  would 
remain  to  deliver  a  retaliatory  blow 
with  overwhelming  firepower. 

Although  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  Soviets  could  find  our  submarines 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  always  possi- 
ble that  they  will  improve  their  ability 
in  the  future  to  trail  our  submarines 
which  now  comprise  28  Poseidons  and 
9  Tridents.  This  may  become  a  more 
troubling  prospect  once  we  phase  out 
our  older  Poseidons  by  the  late  1990's. 
At  that  point,  the  Soviets  will  be  able 
to  concentrate  on  trailing  a  relatively 
small  nimiber  of  Tridents  as  they 
leave  the  only  two  Trident  ports,  in 
Bangor,  WA,  and  in  King's  Bay,  GA. 
Since  Tridents  spend  one-third  of 
their  service  lives  in  port,  a  fleet  of  18 
submarines  would  mean  that  only  12 
would  usually  be  deployed.  Given  the 
vulnerability  of  our  land-based  mis- 
siles and  bombers  to  a  Soviet  attack  by 
increasingly  accurate  missiles,  it 
makes  for  bad  policy  to  depend  on 
such  a  small  number  of  platforms. 
When  in  doubt,  there  are  safety  in 
niunbers. 

But  arms  control  experts  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  build  more 
than  18  Tridents  without  violating  the 
tentative  START  agreement.  The  way 
is  simple.  The  Navy  could  build  Tri- 
dents with  fewer  than  24  tubes  or 
remove  or  disable  existing  tubes.  This 
could  be  verified  by  national  technical 
means. 

The  Navy  could  also  permit  inspec- 
tion of  the  nimibers  of  warheads  per 
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missile.  At  the  two  submarine  bases,  a 
missile  would  be  pulled  out  of  a  Tri- 
dent and  brought  to  a  land  facility 
where  Soviet  inspectors  could  count  its 
warheads.  Soviet  inspectors  would  not 
have  to  go  on  Tridents  or  see  the 
actual  warheads  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  gain  important  design  knowledge. 
Nor  would  tampering  with  the  missiles 
at  sea  be  a  viable  option  given  the 
technical  difficulty  of  adding  more 
warheads. 

Fencing  off  funds  could  also  create 
another  problem:  significantly  in- 
creased production  costs.  If  fencing  off 
funds  led  to  skipping  a  year  of  produc 
tion  for  the  19th  submarine,  some  of 
the  laid-off  skilled  workers  probably 
would  find  new  jobs  because  of  the 
tight  labor  market  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  Retraining  new  workers 
would  be  extremely  time  consuming 
because  of  the  highly  skilled  nature  of 
the  jobs.  Even  experienced  workers 
who  return  to  their  jobs  would  have  to 
undergo  some  retraining.  Nuclear 
welders,  for  example,  would  have  to  be 
recertified  because  they  are  required 
to  do  regular  work  to  maintain  their 
credentials,  according  to  the  Navy's 
nuclear  welding  standards. 

Moreover,  if  the  Trident  program  is 
delayed,  the  amount  of  fixed  overhead 
costs  that  would  have  to  be  allocated 
to  other  aspects  of  the  program  would 
Increase.  This  would  apply  to  radiolog- 
ical services,  the  maintenance  of  dry 
docks,  tooling  machines  to  make  hulls. 
and  calibration  equipment. 

The  Navy,  in  fact,  testified  earlier 
this  year  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  delaying  the 
Trident  program  for  a  year  would  cost 
between  $150  to  $175  million.  In  con- 
trast, fencing  off  the  long-lead  funds 
would  save  $106  million.  Thus,  it 
makes  just  as  good  sense  to  continue 
with  the  present  program  even  if  we 
eventually  decide  not  to  fund  the  19th 
Trident. 

A  final  reason  to  continue  with  the 
Trident  at  its  present  pace  is  the  un- 
certainty of  the  START  agreement 
and  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  limiUtions  agreed  under 
the  START  treaty  are  only  tentative. 
They  are  not  set  in  stone.  There  have 
already  been  discussions,  for  example, 
about  not  counting  ballistic  missile 
submarines  that  are  in  overhaul 
against  the  treaty  limits.  This  woulri 
allow  us  more  than  18  submarines 
even  if  the  present  configuration  of 
missiles  and  warheads  is  maintained. 

Nor  is  the  Soviet  leadership  set  in 
stone.  We  all  wish  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
well  in  his  attempts  to  reform  the 
Soviet  political  and  economic  system, 
but  his  success  and,  therefore,  the  sta- 
bility of  his  position  are  not  certain. 
Because  of  these  uncertainties,  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  Trident  program  on 
an  even  keel. 

The  Trident  program,  in  fact,  has 
been   one   of   the   least   controversial 
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major  strategic  systems  in  recent  dec- 
ades. Earlier  this  year,  for  example, 
the  House  of  Representatives  unani- 
mously passed  the  Solarz  amendment 
that  called  on  the  administration  not 
to  reduce  the  number  of  submarines  to 
less  than  20  regardless  of  any  START 
limitations.  Similarly,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  given 
strong  support  for  the  program  this 
year  and  in  past  years.  In  an  era  of  in- 
tense controversy  over  major  weapons 
systems  such  as  SDI,  stealth,  the 
Midgetman,  and  the  rail  MX.  this  is 
unusual  and  indicative  of  the  Trident's 
value. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  right  to  say  that  we  should 
closely  reexamine  all  weapons  systems 
in  light  of  new  budget  realities  and 
changing  political  circunnstances.  And 
there  may  come  a  day  when  we  will 
stop  a  program  like  the  Trident  be- 
cause of  the  world  situation  and  stra- 
tegic security.  But  the  time  for  that 
has  surely  not  arrived. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  amendment 
that  could  gravely  damage  one  of  the 
most  successful,  most  reliable  strategic 
deterrent  systems  our  country  ever  de- 
ployed. 

If  I  understand  the  logic  of  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  correctly,  he  is 
applying  here  a  sort  of  preemptive 
arms  control.  He  envisions  the  outlines 
of  a  future  comprehensive  strategic 
arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  anticipation  of 
such  agreement  he  wants  to  start  com- 
pliance before  the  agreement  itself 
has  been  written. 

Mr.  President,  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  terrible  mistake.  We 
will  never  get  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  if  we  start  to  reduce  our  forces 
before  an  agreement  to  this  effect  is 
concluded.  But  there  is  one  more 
reason  why  this  amendment  is  danger- 
ously defective. 

The  Trident  comprises  one  leg  of  the 
strategic  triad.  We  have  major  prob- 
lems with  both  of  the  other  two  legs. 
Among  our  airbased  systems  the  B-52 
is  obsoleif,  liie  B-l  is  not  fully  tested 
and,  as  a  penetrating  bomber,  will 
probably  t)e  obsolete  by  the  mid 
1990's.  The  B-2  just  made  its  maiden 
flight  and  we  may  not  deploy  it  be- 
cause of  its  pricetag. 

As  for  the  land-based  leg,  for  6  years 
now  we  have  been  unable  to  arrive  to  a 
national  decision  as  for  how  we  are 
going  to  modernize  that  leg  between 
the  MX  and  the  Midgetman  missiles. 
We  have  only  one  leg  of  the  strategic 
triad  that  is  totally  reliable,  healthy, 
and  effective,  and  that  is  the  Trident 
ballistic  missile  submarine  force.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs 
ever  in  the  history  of  our  military. 

Mr.  President,  to  start  to  tinker  with 
the  Trident  program,  when  we  have 
major  problems  and  uncertainties  with 
all  our  other  present  and  prospective 


strategic  systems  would  be  irresponsi- 
ble indeed,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  this 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  amendment  No,  519,  as  modi- 
fied, by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  519),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  we 
have,  as  I  understand,  a  vote  sched- 
uled at  5:45? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  on  the  so-called 
SIS  amendment,  and  following  that,  if 
I  am  not  incorrect,  we  have  another 
vote  at  6  o'clock,  which  is  a  10-minute 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  that  is  on  the  Ken- 
nedy child  care  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  there 
are  two  people  who  want  to  speak  on 
the  child  care  amendment.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  leave  enough 
time  at  the  end  of  his  remarks  so  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  can  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S  1 8 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The     i 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I 
join  Senator  Kennedy  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment. 

Child  care  services  are  very  impor- 
tant to  military  families.  Today,  over 
60  percent  of  our  military  personnel 
are  married  and  have  children.  The 
demand  for  child  care  far  outstrips 
supply.  According  to  DOD  fig\ires 
there  are  over  25.000  children  of  mili- 
tary personnel  on  waiting  lists  for 
child  care  in  the  United  States  alone. 
So  there  is  a  real  need  for  support  in 
this  area. 

Madam  President,  that  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Congress  has  been  idle  in  pro- 
viding support.  In  fact.  Congress  has 
done  a  great  deal  over  the  past  few 
years  to  provide  for  better  child  care 
for  military  families,  especially  those 
overseas.  For  example,  since  1985.  ap- 
propriated funds  subsidizing  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  child  care  centers  have 
grown  by  40  percent  from  $31  million 
annually  to  $44  million  annually.  Over 
the  same  period,  the  Congress  invested 
about  $91  million  for  construction.  So 
the  Congress  has  been  sensitive  to  the 
child  care  needs  of  military  famllies- 
but  more  can  and  needs  to  be  done. 
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That  is  why  I  am  joining  Senator 
Kennedy  in  offering  this  amendment. 
While  it  does  not  solve  the  demand 
problem  immediately,  it  does  move  in 
that  direction.  Moreover,  it  establishes 
certain  staffing  guidelines  and  funding 
levels  that  I  believe  will  substantially 
improve  the  supply  of  qualified  child 
care  providers  and  improve  the  admin- 
istration and  management  of  child 
care  and  early  childhood  development 
programs. 

A  key  provision  in  this  amendment 
requires  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
increase  its  appropriated  fund  support 
to  help  cover  the  increasing  operating 
cost  of  child  care  centers.  Currently, 
the  Department  of  Defense  provides 
about  45  cents  in  appropriated  funds 
for  every  dollar  collected  in  child  care 
fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  operating 
child  care  centers.  The  provision  in 
our  amendment  would  require  the 
DOD  to  increase  the  appropriated 
fund  subsidy  to  75  cents  for  every 
dollar  collected  in  child  care  fees  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  to  go  to  full 
matching— dollar  for  dollar  in  fiscal 
year  1991  and  thereafter. 

This  sharing  formula  would  provide 
appropriated  fund  support  to  child 
care  centers  consistent  with  the  pro- 
portion of  appropriated  funds  allocat- 
ed to  support  other  military  quality  of 
life  activities,  such  as  youth  centers, 
hobby  shops,  recreational  swimming 
pools,  and  bowling  centers  that  the 
military  operates  with  a  mix  of  appro- 
priated and  nonappropriated  fund  sup- 
port. 

The  amendment  woiild  also  require 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  increase 
by  3,700  the  number  of  child  care  pro- 
viders funded  from  appropriated  funds 
and  to  establish  a  pay  structure  for 
these  child  care  providers  that  is  com- 
petitive with  compensation  paid  in  the 
local  area.  This  provision  is  linked  to 
the  provision  that  calls  for  greater  ap- 
propriated funds  support  for  operating 
child  care  centers. 

Madam  President,  these  are  the  two 
major  provisions  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  they  will  help  to  increase  the 
availability  and  quality  of  child  care  to 
military  families  which  I  believe  is 
necessary  and  deserved. 

We  call  on  our  men  and  women  to 
perform  a  duty  to  their  country  that  is 
unique  from  civilian  work.  A  military 
service  member  is  subject  to  moving 
frequently,  to  serving  overseas,  and  to 
serving  in  isolated  or  remote  areas. 
This  feature  of  military  life  makes  it 
difficult  for  military  families  to  sink 
down  roots  and  to  develop  some  of  the 
support  systems  that  normally  exist  in 
the  civilian  community.  Not  only  that, 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen  are  frequently  called  on  to 
work  odd  hours  and  to  deploy  for 
sometimes  months  at  a  time  to  sea  or 
to  the  field.  This  turbulence  and  sepa- 
ration from  family  places  unusual 
strains  on  families  with  young  chil- 


dren. In  many  cases,  mothers  whose 
husbands  are  away  cannot  cope  with- 
out the  support  of  child  care.  This 
amendment  recognizes  this  and  moves 
toward  providing  greater  accessibility 
to  that  support. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Kennedy  for  taking  the 
lead  on  this  amendment.  He  is  a 
valued  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which  I 
chair.  He  has  always  been  a  strong 
supporter,  as  I  have  been,  of  providing 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  families. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  our  military  fami- 
lies by  voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  I  will 
only  take  30  seconds  or  so  to  enter 
something  into  the  Record  that  I 
think  is  important.  The  vote  will  occur 
shortly  on  the  Kennedy  child  care 
amendment.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  an  exemplary  record  in  this 
regard.  I  commend  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Glenn,  and  others  for  ad- 
dressing this  important  issue.  Howev- 
er, there  are  some  questions  and  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  I  have 
raised. 

I  simply  want  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  at  this  time  into  the 
Record  a  letter  that  I  received  from 
Barbara  Pope,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Family  Support,  Edu- 
cation and  Safety,  which  outlines 
some  of  these  concerns.  Hopefully  we 
can  get  together  between  now  and  con- 
ference and  iron  these  out.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  provide  adequate,  good  child 
care  for  military  families.  I  hope  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  address 
some  of  these  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Dan  Coats: 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Coats:  Enclosed  is  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  our  comments  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Military  Child  Care  Act 
currently  being  considered  for  introduction 
by  Senator  Kennedy.  Our  main  concern 
continues  to  be  the  requirement  to  divert  a 
major  amount  of  appropriated  funds  to  this 
program  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Frankly, 
the  language  under  consideration  is  confus- 
ing and  would  be  difficult  to  execute  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD). 

We  seek  to  execute  a  gradual,  well-con- 
ceived plan  of  expansion  within  the  DoD. 
Your  support  of  this  endeavor  is  appreciat- 
ed. 

Sincerely. 

Barbara  Spyridon  Pope. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Famiiy     Support,      Education     and 
Safety). 
Enclosures:  As  Stated: 


The  Department  of  Defense  (E>OD)  shares 
the  congressional  commitment  to  assure  the 
availability  of  professional,  well-coordinat- 
ed, and  safe  child  development  services. 

The  Department's  record  In  providing 
child  development  services  is  outstanding: 

We  currently  operate  about  640  child  de- 
velopment centers  and  approximately  12,000 
family  day  care  homes. 

About  129,000  children  receive  care:  81,000 
children  attend  DOD  child  development 
centers  and  48,000  attend  famUy  day  care 
homes  throughout  the  world. 

The  proposed  funding  formula  would  pe- 
nalize DOD  for  its  leadership  in  providing 
child  development  services  and  would  micro- 
manage  the  Secretary's  administration  of 
DOD  by  limiting  his  ability  and  that  of  field 
commanders  to  recognize  and  adapt  to  the 
special  and  unique  needs  of  DOD  communi- 
ties and  commands  throughout  the  world. 

In  requiring  DOD  to  match  parent  fees 
with  appropriated  EKDD  dollars,  the  legisla- 
tion would  put  DOD  to  a  Hobson's  choice: 
the  Department  would  either  have  to  slash 
child  development  services  in  order  to 
reduce  the  burden  on  appropriated  funds,  or 
would  have  to  sacrifice  other  important  pro- 
grams that  are  essential  to  national  securi- 
ty, merely  to  preserve  the  excellent  level  of 
child  development  services.  This  is  an  unac- 
ceptable situation  in  the  present  era  of  con- 
strained Defense  resources. 

The  proposal  would  also  denigrate  the  ef- 
forts and  contributions  of  single  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines,  and  those  of 
married  Service  members  who  do  not  re- 
quire child  development  services. 

DOD  strongly  urges  that  it  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  pursue  its  innovative  and  ef- 
fective child  development  programs,  as  well 
as  its  other  efforts,  such  as  the  Family  Advo- 
cacy Command  Assistance  Team,  that  pro- 
mote the  integrity  of  military  families. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Department 
strongly  opposes  the  provisions  of  section 
1102. 

SECTION   1  103  CHILD  CARE  EMPLOYEES 

Section  1103(b)  Pay.— (1)  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  established  a  task  force  on 
caregiver  wages  to  study  the  increase  in 
compensation  for  DOD  child  care  employ- 
ees. The  results  of  this  study  shall  provide 
guidance  on  the  issue.  The  Department  will 
have  the  task  force  results  by  December 
1989. 

(d)  Employment  Preference  for  Military 
Spouses.— The  Department  does  not  concur 
with  this  section  which  would  allow  spouses, 
who  receive  jobs  in  the  child  development 
center  through  spouse  preference,  to  excer- 
cise  that  preference  again.  The  Department 
believes  that  the  goal  of  spouse  preference 
is  to  facilitate  the  hiring  of  mUitray  spouses 
to  assist  in  the  relocation  of  members  by 
providing  opportunities  for  the  continuation 
of  careers  by  military  sE>ouses  and  reduce 
the  financial  trauma  of  relocation.  This  pro- 
vision would  delay  hiring  for  spouses  newly 
arrived  in  the  area.  Furthermore,  this 
change  would  Increase  staff  turnover  and 
could  defeat  the  other  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation intended  to  limit  turnover. 

(d)  Additional  Child  Care  Positions.— 
While  the  Department  would  require  a  min- 
imum of  3  years  to  esUblish  the  3,700  addi- 
tional positions,  DOD  is  ready  to  do  Its  best 
to  meet  this  requirement  within  a  miniminn 
of  2  years.  However,  the  Department  objects 
to  the  requirement  to  divert  additional  dol- 
lars of  the  funds  budgeted  for  readiness  sup- 
port in  operation  and  maintenance  to  fi- 
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missile.  At  the  two  submarine  bases,  a 
missile  would  be  pulled  out  of  a  Tri- 
dent and  brought  to  a  land  facility 
where  Soviet  inspectors  could  count  its 
warheads.  Soviet  inspectors  would  not 
have  to  go  on  Tridents  or  see  the 
actual  warheads  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  gain  important  design  knowledge. 
Nor  would  tampering  with  the  missiles 
at  sea  be  a  viable  option  given  the 
technical  difficulty  of  adding  more 
warheads. 

Fencing  off  funds  could  also  create 
another  problem:  significantly  in- 
creased production  costs.  If  fencing  off 
funds  led  to  skipping  a  year  of  produc- 
tion for  the  19th  submarine,  some  of 
the  laid-off  skilled  workers  probably 
would  find  new  jobs  because  of  the 
tight  labor  market  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  Retraining  new  workers 
would  be  extremely  time  consuming 
because  of  the  highly  skilled  nature  of 
the  jobs.  Even  experienced  workers 
who  return  to  their  jobs  would  have  to 
undergo  some  retraining.  Nuclear 
welders,  for  example,  would  have  to  be 
recertified  because  they  are  required 
to  do  regular  work  to  maintain  their 
credentitds,  according  to  the  Navy's 
nuclear  welding  standards. 

Moreover,  if  the  Trident  program  is 
delayed,  the  amount  of  fixed  overhead 
costs  that  would  have  to  be  allocated 
to  other  aspects  of  the  program  would 
increase.  This  would  apply  to  radiolog- 
ical services,  the  maintenance  of  dry 
docks,  tooling  machines  to  make  hulls. 
and  calibration  equipment. 

The  Navy,  in  fact,  testified  earlier 
this  year  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Contunittee  that  delaying  the 
Trident  program  for  a  year  would  cost 
between  $150  to  $175  million.  In  con- 
trast, fencing  off  the  long-lead  funds 
would  save  $106  million.  Thus,  it 
makes  just  as  good  sense  to  continue 
with  the  present  program  even  if  we 
eventually  decide  not  to  fund  the  19th 
Trident. 

A  final  reason  to  continue  with  the 
Trident  at  its  present  pace  is  the  un- 
certainty of  the  START  agreement 
and  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  limitations  agreed  under 
the  START  treaty  are  only  tentative. 
They  are  not  set  in  stone.  There  have 
already  been  discussions,  for  example, 
about  not  counting  ballistic  missile 
submarines  that  are  in  overhaul 
against  the  treaty  limits.  This  would 
allow  us  more  than  18  submarines 
even  if  the  present  configuration  of 
missiles  and  warheads  is  maintained. 

Nor  is  the  Soviet  leadership  set  in 
stone.  We  all  wish  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
well  in  his  attempts  to  reform  the 
Soviet  political  and  economic  system, 
but  his  success  and.  therefore,  the  sta- 
bility of  his  position  are  not  certain. 
Because  of  these  uncertainties,  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  Trident  program  on 
an  even  keel. 
The  Trident  program,  in   fact,   has 

been   one   of   the   least   controversial 


major  strategic  systems  in  recent  dec- 
ades. Earlier  this  year,  for  example, 
the  House  of  Representatives  unani- 
mously passed  the  Solarz  amendment 
that  called  on  the  administration  not 
to  reduce  the  number  of  submarines  to 
less  than  20  regardless  of  any  START 
limitations.  Similarly,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  given 
strong  support  for  the  program  this 
year  and  in  past  years.  In  an  era  of  in- 
tense controversy  over  major  weapons 
systems  such  as  SDI,  stealth,  the 
Midgetman.  and  the  rail  MX,  this  is 
unusual  and  indicative  of  the  Tridents 
value. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  right  to  say  that  we  should 
closely  reexamine  all  weapons  systems 
in  light  of  new  budget  realities  and 
changing  political  circumstances.  And 
there  may  come  a  day  when  we  will 
stop  a  program  like  the  Trident  be- 
cause of  the  world  situation  and  stra- 
tegic security.  But  the  time  for  that 
has  surely  not  arrived. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  amendment 
that  could  gravely  damage  one  of  the 
most  successful,  most  reliable  strategic 
deterrent  systems  our  country  ever  de- 
ployed. 

If  I  understand  the  logic  of  my  col 
league  from  Arkansas  correctly,  he  is 
applying  here  a  sort  of  preemptive 
arms  control.  He  envisions  the  outlines 
of  a  future  comprehensive  strategic 
arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  anticipation  of 
such  agreement  he  wants  to  start  com- 
pliance before  the  agreement  itself 
has  been  written. 

Mr.  President,  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  terrible  mistake.  We 
will  never  get  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  if  we  start  to  reduce  our  forces 
before  an  agreement  to  this  effect  is 
concluded.  But  there  is  one  more 
reason  why  this  amendment  is  danger- 
ously defective. 

The  Trident  comprises  one  leg  of  the 
strategic  triad.  We  have  major  prob- 
lems with  both  of  the  other  two  legs. 
Among  our  airbased  systems  the  B-52 
is  obsolete,  the  B-1  is  not  fully  tested 
and.  as  a  penetrating  bomber,  will 
probably  be  obsolete  by  the  mid 
1990s.  The  B-2  just  made  its  maiden 
flight  and  we  may  not  deploy  it  be- 
cause of  its  pricetag. 

As  for  the  land-based  leg.  for  6  years 
now  we  have  t)een  unable  to  arrive  to  a 
national  decision  as  for  how  we  are 
going  to  modernize  that  leg  between 
the  MX  and  the  Midgetman  missiles. 
We  have  only  one  leg  of  the  strategic 
triad  that  is  totally  reliable,  healthy, 
and  effective,  and  that  is  the  Trident 
ballistic  missile  submarine  force.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs 
ever  in  the  history  of  our  military. 

Mr.  President,  to  start  to  tinker  with 
the  Trident  program,  when  we  have 
major  problems  and  uncertainties  with 
all  our  other  present  and  prospective 


strategic  systems  would  be  irresponsi- 
ble indeed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  this 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  amendment  No.  519,  as  modi- 
fied, by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  519),  as  modi- 
fied. WEis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  we 
have,  as  I  understand,  a  vote  sched- 
uled at  5:45? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  on  the  so-called 
SIS  amendment,  and  following  that,  if 
1  am  not  incorrect,  we  have  another 
vote  at  6  o'clock,  which  is  a  10-minute 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  that  is  on  the  Ken- 
nedy child  care  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  there 
are  two  people  who  want  to  speak  on 
the  child  care  amendment.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  leave  enough 
time  at  the  end  of  his  remarks  so  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  can  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  5  1  8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  I 
join  Senator  Kennedy  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment. 

Child  care  services  are  very  impor- 
tant to  military  families.  Today,  over 
60  percent  of  our  military  personnel 
are  married  and  have  children.  The 
demand  for  child  care  far  outstrips 
supply.  According  to  DOD  figures 
there  are  over  25,000  children  of  mili- 
tary personnel  on  waiting  lists  for 
child  care  in  the  United  States  alone. 
So  there  is  a  real  need  for  support  in 
this  area. 

Madam  President,  that  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Congress  has  heen  idle  in  pro- 
viding support.  In  fact.  Congress  has 
done  a  great  deal  over  the  past  few 
years  to  provide  for  better  child  care 
for  military  families,  especially  those 
overseas.  For  example,  since  1985,  ap- 
propriated funds  subsidizing  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  child  care  centers  have 
grown  by  40  percent  from  $31  million 
annually  to  $44  million  annually.  Over 
the  same  period,  the  Congress  Invested 
about  $91  million  for  construction.  So 
the  Congress  has  been  sensitive  to  the 
child  care  needs  of  military  familles- 
but  more  can  and  needs  to  be  done. 
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That  is  why  I  am  joining  Senator 
Kennedy  in  offering  this  amendment. 
While  it  does  not  solve  the  demand 
problem  immediately,  it  does  move  in 
that  direction.  Moreover,  it  establishes 
certain  staffing  guidelines  and  funding 
levels  that  I  believe  will  substantially 
improve  the  supply  of  qualified  child 
care  providers  and  improve  the  admin- 
istration and  management  of  child 
care  and  early  childhood  development 
programs. 

A  key  provision  in  this  amendment 
requires  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
increase  its  appropriated  fund  support 
to  help  cover  the  increasing  operating 
cost  of  child  care  centers.  Currently, 
the  Department  of  Defense  provides 
about  45  cents  in  appropriated  funds 
for  every  dollar  collected  in  child  care 
fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  operating 
child  care  centers.  The  provision  in 
our  amendment  would  require  the 
E>OD  to  increase  the  appropriated 
fund  subsidy  to  75  cents  for  every 
dollar  collected  in  child  care  fees  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  to  go  to  full 
matching— dollar  for  dollar  in  fiscal 
year  1991  and  thereafter. 

This  sharing  formula  would  provide 
appropriated  fund  support  to  child 
care  centers  consistent  with  the  pro- 
portion of  appropriated  funds  allocat- 
ed to  support  other  military  quality  of 
life  activities,  such  as  youth  centers, 
hobby  shops,  recreational  swimming 
pools,  and  bowling  centers  that  the 
military  operates  with  a  mix  of  appro- 
priated and  nonappropriated  fund  sup- 
port. 

The  amendment  would  also  require 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  increase 
by  3,700  the  number  of  child  care  pro- 
viders funded  from  appropriated  funds 
and  to  establish  a  pay  structure  for 
these  child  care  providers  that  is  com- 
petitive with  compensation  paid  in  the 
local  area.  This  provision  is  linked  to 
the  provision  that  calls  for  greater  ap- 
propriated funds  support  for  operating 
child  care  centers. 

Madam  President,  these  are  the  two 
major  provisions  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  they  will  help  to  increase  the 
availability  and  quality  of  child  care  to 
military  families  which  I  believe  is 
necessary  and  deserved. 

We  call  on  our  men  and  women  to 
perform  a  duty  to  their  country  that  is 
unique  from  civilian  work.  A  military 
service  member  is  subject  to  moving 
frequently,  to  serving  overseas,  and  to 
serving  in  isolated  or  remote  areas. 
This  feature  of  military  life  makes  it 
difficult  for  military  families  to  sink 
down  roots  and  to  develop  some  of  the 
support  systems  that  normally  exist  in 
the  civilian  community.  Not  only  that, 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen  are  frequently  called  on  to 
work  odd  hours  and  to  deploy  for 
sometimes  months  at  a  time  to  sea  or 
to  the  field.  This  turbulence  and  sepa- 
ration from  family  places  unusual 
strains  on  families  with  young  chil- 


dren. In  many  cases,  mothers  whose 
husbands  are  away  cannot  cope  with- 
out the  support  of  child  care.  This 
amendment  recognizes  this  and  moves 
toward  providing  greater  accessibility 
to  that  support. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Kennedy  for  taking  the 
lead  on  this  amendment.  He  is  a 
valued  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which  I 
chair.  He  has  always  been  a  strong 
supporter,  as  I  have  been,  of  providing 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  families. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  our  military  fami- 
lies by  voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  I  will 
only  take  30  seconds  or  so  to  enter 
something  into  the  Record  that  I 
think  is  important.  The  vote  will  occur 
shortly  on  the  Kennedy  child  care 
amendment.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  an  exemplary  record  in  this 
regard.  I  conmiend  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Glenn,  and  others  for  ad- 
dressing this  important  issue.  Howev- 
er, there  are  some  questions  and  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  I  have 
raised. 

I  simply  want  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  at  this  time  into  the 
Record  a  letter  that  I  received  from 
Barbara  Pope.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Family  Support,  Edu- 
cation and  Safety,  which  outlines 
some  of  these  concerns.  Hopefully  we 
can  get  together  between  now  and  con- 
ference and  iron  these  out.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  provide  adequate,  good  child 
care  for  military  families.  I  hope  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  address 
some  of  these  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant 

Secretary  or  Defense. 

Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Dan  Coats: 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Coats:  Enclosed  is  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  our  comments  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Military  Child  Care  Act 
currently  being  considered  for  introduction 
by  Senator  Kennedy.  Our  main  concern 
continues  to  be  the  requirement  to  divert  a 
major  amount  of  appropriated  funds  to  this 
program  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Frankly, 
the  language  under  consideration  is  confus- 
ing and  would  be  difficult  to  execute  within 
the  Departmpnt  of  Defense  (DoD). 

We  seek  to  execute  a  gradual,  well-con- 
ceived plan  of  expansion  within  the  DoD. 
Your  support  of  this  endeavor  is  appreciat- 
ed. 

Sincerely. 

Barbara  Spyridon  Pope. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Family     Support,      Education     and 
Safety}. 
Enclosures:  As  Stated: 


The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  shares 
the  congressional  commitment  to  assure  the 
availability  of  professional,  well-coordinat- 
ed, and  safe  child  development  services. 

The  Department's  record  in  providing 
child  development  services  is  outstanding: 

We  currently  operate  about  640  child  de- 
velopment centers  and  approximately  12.000 
family  day  care  homes. 

About  129,000  children  receive  care:  81,000 
chUdren  attend  DOD  chUd  development 
centers  and  48,000  attend  family  day  care 
homes  throughout  the  world. 

The  proposed  funding  formula  would  pe- 
nalize DOD  for  its  leadership  in  providing 
child  development  services  and  would  micro- 
manage  the  Secretary's  administration  of 
DOD  by  limiting  his  ability  and  that  of  field 
commanders  to  recognize  and  adapt  to  the 
special  and  unique  needs  of  DOD  communi- 
ties and  commands  throughout  the  world. 

In  requiring  DOD  to  match  parent  fees 
with  appropriated  IX>D  dollars,  the  legisla- 
tion would  put  DOD  to  a  Hobson's  choice: 
the  Department  would  either  have  to  slash 
child  development  services  in  order  to 
reduce  the  burden  on  appropriated  funds,  or 
would  have  to  sacrifice  other  important  pro- 
grams that  are  essential  to  national  securi- 
ty, merely  to  preserve  the  excellent  level  of 
child  development  services.  This  is  an  unac- 
ceptable situation  in  the  present  era  of  con- 
strained E>efense  resources. 

The  proposal  would  also  denigrate  the  ef- 
forts and  contributions  of  single  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines,  and  those  of 
married  Service  members  who  do  not  re- 
quire child  development  services. 

DOD  strongly  urges  that  it  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  pursue  its  innovative  and  ef- 
fective child  development  programs,  as  well 
as  its  other  efforts,  such  as  the  Family  Advo- 
cacy Command  Assistance  Team,  that  pro- 
mote the  integrity  of  military  families. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Department 
strongly  opposes  the  provisions  of  section 
1102. 

section   1  103  CHILD  CARE  EMPLOYEES 

Section  1103(b)  Pay.— (1)  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  established  a  task  force  on 
caregiver  wages  to  study  the  increase  in 
compensation  for  DOD  child  care  employ- 
ees. The  results  of  this  study  shall  provide 
guidance  on  the  issue.  The  Department  will 
have  the  task  force  results  by  Deceml)er 
1989. 

(d)  Employment  Preference  for  Military 
Spouses.— The  Department  does  not  concur 
with  this  section  which  would  allow  spouses, 
who  receive  jobs  in  the  child  development 
center  through  spouse  preference,  to  excer- 
cise  that  preference  again.  The  Department 
believes  that  the  goal  of  spouse  preference 
is  to  facilitate  the  hiring  of  mill  tray  spouses 
to  assist  in  the  relocation  of  members  by 
providing  opportunities  for  the  continuation 
of  careers  by  military  spouses  and  reduce 
the  financial  trauma  of  relocation.  This  pro- 
vision would  delay  hiring  for  spouses  newly 
arrived  In  the  area.  Furthermore,  this 
change  would  Increase  staff  turnover  and 
could  defeat  the  other  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation Intended  to  limit  turnover. 

(d)  Additional  Child  Care  Positions.— 
While  the  Department  would  require  a  min- 
imum of  3  years  to  esUbllsh  the  3.700  addi- 
tional positions,  DOD  is  ready  to  do  its  best 
to  meet  this  requirement  within  a  minimiiTn 
of  2  years.  However,  the  Department  objects 
to  the  requirement  to  divert  additional  dol- 
lars of  the  f imds  budgeted  for  readiness  sup- 
port In  operation  and  maintenance  to  fi- 
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nance  this  Increase,  particularly  under  the 
current  fiscal  restraints. 

SECnOIf  1105  CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND 

SArrrY 

The  Department  published  an  Instruction 
on  the  Family  Advocacy  Command  Assust 
ance  Team  in  February   1989.  The  aim  of 
this  Instruction  Is  quite  similar  to  the  task 
force  proposed  by  this  section.  The  Depart 
ment  has  successfully  utilized  the  task  force 
on  five  occasions  to  respond  to  allegations 
of   widespread   abuse   on   military    installa 
tions.  The  role  of  the  task  force  envisioned 
by  this  section  would  be  limited  to  child  de 
velopment  centers;  the  Department  would 
rather  include  any  activities  where  the  per 
petrator  may  have  access  to  a  number  of 
children.   We  do  not  concur   with   the   re 
quirement  to  include  individuals  from  out 
side  the  DOD.  The  DOD  team  can  be  mobi 
lized  and  deployed  within  a  short  period  of 
time.  To  include  individuals  from  the  out 
side  would  hamp>er  the  Department  s  quick 
response  to  a  potential  child  abuse  crisis. 

Section  (f)  2— Remedies  for  Violations 
The  Department  would  like  the  waiver  au 
thority  to  be  expanded  to  include  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Military  Departments  high  level 
designee. 

Section  <f)  2— Report  on  Cooperation 
With  the  Department  of  Justice  The  De 
partment  finds  the  reporting  requirements 
of  this  section  to  be  unrealistic  and  unneces 
sary. 

Section  'gi  3. -The  Department  finds  this 
provision  vague  and  is  unsure  of  the  role 
the  Comptroller  General  is  expected  to 
play. 

(a)  Demonstration  Programs.— The  De 
partment  does  not  concur  with  this  .section 
There  are  approximately  6b.000  fhildcare 
centers  nationwide.  Of  these,  only  934  are 
accredited  by  the  well-known  ^fatlonal  Asso 
ciation  for  the  Education  of  Young  Chil 
dren.  The  average  time  for  a  center  to  be  ac- 
credited IS  6  months.  The  Department  has 
640  child  development  centers.  It  is  unrealis 
tic  to  expect  15  percent,  or  96  of  these  cen 
ters.  to  be  accredited  by  January  1991. 

ARMY  BURN  CENTER 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President, 
may  I  have  the  attention  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois?  I  would  like  to 
express  my  deep  concern  about  a 
matter  of  importance,  not  only  to  me 
but  also  to  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  flagships  of  the  military 
medical  system  has  been  the  Army's 
Institute  of  Surgical  Research— more 
popularly  known  as  the  "Army  Bum 
Center"— located  at  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  in  San  Antonio,  TX. 
The  bum  center  has  trained  not  only 
American  military  physicians  in  bum 
treatment  but  also  civilian  and  foreign 
doctors.  In  this  country,  at  least  50 
doctors  trained  at  the  Army  Burn 
Center  are  now  serving  in  civilian  burn 
units,  and  33  of  them  are  now  direc- 
tors of  bum  centers.  I  mention  this  in 
order  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
the  Brooke  Army  Bum  Center  to  the 
civilian  medical  commimity.  as  well  as 
to  the  military  commimity. 

As  my  colleague  knows,  the  Army  is 
constructing  a  new  facility  for  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center.  Within  this  fa- 
cility, approximately  40  beds  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  treatment  of  bums, 
along   with   an   associated   outpatient 


clinic,  therapy  and  x-ray  areas,  and  an 
operating  room.  However,  the  research 
laboratory  associated  with  the  burn 
center,  originally  to  be  constructed  in 
a  separate  building,  will  not  be  built 
because  of  a  bureaucratic  error  made 
in  the  budget  process. 

Madam  President,  the  research  labo- 
ratory is  the  heart  of  the  burn  center. 
The  accomplishments  of  this  laborato- 
ry in  increasing  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  of  bums  are  with- 
out parallel.  Just  to  mention  two  of 
them,  the  laboratory  developed  a  for- 
mula—the so-called  Brooke  formula— 
to  estimate  fluid  needs  of  bum  pa- 
tient^s.  U.se  of  this  formula  eliminates 
shocK  and  acute  renal  failure.  In  addi- 
tion, the  laboratory  developed  a  total- 
ly synthetic  skin  substitute— a  critical 
advance  in  the  treatment  of  severely 
burned  patients. 

The  Army  estimates  that  construc- 
tion of  the  research  laboratory  would 
require  approximately  $15.2  million, 
surely  a  small  sum  for  such  an  impres- 
sive return.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  if  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  provided  any  funding 
in  the  fiscal  year  1990  authorization 
for  construction  of  the  Army  Burn 
Center's  research  laboratory. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Hawaii  that  there  are  no 
funds  in  the  bill  now  b<fore  us  for  con- 
struction of  the  research  facility.  As 
he  has  noted,  an  error  in  the  budget 
process  prevented  the  Army  from  in- 
cluding a  request  for  these  funds  in  its 
budget  submission. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Does  the  Senator 
share  my  concern  that  this  vital  com- 
ponent of  the  Army  Bum  Center  will 
fall  by  the  wayside,  when  it  is  clearly 
important  to  this  Nation  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  research  laboratory 
associated  with  the  burn  center.  Only 
recently,  a  burn  team  from  the  labora- 
tory went  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  assist 
in  treating  people  critically  injured 
when  a  gasoline  explosion  caused  a  fire 
that  engulfed  two  trains.  Clearly,  in 
this  instance,  they  performed  not  only 
humanitarian  assistance  but  were  also 
ambassadors  from  the  people  of  the 
Untied  States  to  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
funding  for  this  facility  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Army's  request. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  be  willing  to  join  me  in 
urging  the  Army  to  complete  design  of 
the  research  laboratory  and  to  include 
funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget 
for  construction  of  the  facility? 

Mr.  DIXON.  As  you  undoubtedly 
know,  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  complete  design  and  to 
include  funds  for  this  project  in  the 
1991  budget.  On  our  part,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  will  be  glad  to 
look  with  some  favor  on  requests  for 


funding  of  the  bum  center  laboratory 
which  are  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1991  budget. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  order 
now  in  force,  the  vote  is  scheduled  to 
occur  at  5:45.  to  be  a  15-minute  vote 
followed  by  a  second  vote  at  6  p.m.  for 
10  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
amendment  which  I  am  about  to  offer 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Dole 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  until  5:50 
p.m.,  at  which  time  the  vote  occur  on 
this  amendment  to  be  followed  by  two 
10-minute  votes  on  the  two  which  are 
now  scheduled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's request?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S24 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President. 
I  now  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr. 
BoREN  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
524. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
in  view  of  the  very  short  time  for  this 
amendment.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
will  be  best  informed  by  a  reading  of 
the  amendment  by  the  clerk  and  very 
brief  remarks  thereafter  by  myself 
and  Senator  Dole. 

So  I  withdraw  my  request  that  the 
clerk  dispense  with  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  resimied  read- 
ing of  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  Appropriate  Place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  .  The  radical,  Lebanese-based  ter- 
rorist organization  which  calls  itself  the 
"Organization  of  the  Oppressed  of  the 
Earth"  announced  31  July  1989  that  it  had 
executed  Lieutenant  Colonel  WUllam  R 
Kiggins,  a  Marine  seconded  to  UNTSO.  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organisa- 
tion, and  kidnaped  in  South  Lebanon  on  17 
February  1988; 

That  Organization  claimed  to  have  ex^ 
cuted  Colonel  Higglns  In  response  to  the 
recent  capture  by  Israeli  commandos  of  « 
radical  Muslin  Shiite  leader.  Sheik  Abdul 
Karlm  Obeid.  believed  to  be  associated  with 
that  Organization; 
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That  Organization  released  to  certain 
news  agencies  a  video  tape  purporting  to 
show  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hlggins  executed 
by  hanging; 

It  has  not  been  confirmed  that  the  execu- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Higglns  has 
taken  place,  nor  have  any  details  been  pro- 
vided about  the  alleged  execution: 

The  kidnaping  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hig- 
glns, who  was  engaged  only  In  carrying  out 
the  legitimate  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities 
he  had  been  assigned,  was  wholly  unjusti- 
fied; 

It  Is  absolutely  clear  that  the  Iddnaplng  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Hlggins  and  his  execu- 
tion, if  it  indeed  has  occurred,  are  outra- 
geous acts  of  terrorism  which  deserve  the 
condemnation  of  all  civilized  people; 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  has  supported  the  Organiza- 
tion responsible  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hig- 
giiu's  kidnaping  and  alleged  execution,  as 
well  as  other  terrorist  and  extremist  forces 
inside  Lebanon  and  throughout  the  Middle 
East; 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

1.  The  Senate  is  outraged  by  the  kidnap- 
ing and  the  reports  of  Colonel  Higgins's  exe- 
cution, and  condemns  such  actions  as  bar- 
tMirlc,  cowardly,  and  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  standards  of  conduct  upheld  by 
civilized  people. 

2.  The  President  should  utilize  all  avail- 
able resources  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, including  all  available  diplomatic  and 
intelligence  channels,  to  determine  the  iden- 
tity of  those  responsible  and  the  details  re- 
garding such  terrorist  acts. 

3.  The  President  should  determine  wheth- 
er it  would  be  possible  to  isolate  and  bring 
to  justice  or  retaliate  against  those  responsi- 
ble in  a  manner  that  would  reduce  the  risk 
to  Americans  from  terrorism. 

4.  The  President  should  retaliate  as  would 
be  appropriate  and  feasible. 

5.  The  United  States  should  make  clear  to 
the  new  leadership  in  Irtm  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  a  continuation  of  past  policies  of 
support  of  groups  which  imdertake  terrorist 
ictions  against  American  citizens  or  direct 
assaults  on  American  vital  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  or  elsewhere,  and  should  such 
support  continue,  the  United  States  will 
hold  the  authorities  in  Iran  accountable  for 
that  support  and  act  accordingly. 

8.  The  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
should  take  all  necessary  steps  to  help 
ensure  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Higglns,  if 
stiU  alive,  is  safely  returned  to  the  United 
SUtes.  and.  if  dead,  that  his  body  is  re- 
turned to  his  country  and  family,  and  that 
those  responsible  for  his  death  be  immedi- 
ately brought  to  justice. 

7.  The  President  should  engage  in  urgent 
and  continuing  diplomatic  contacts  with  the 
Government  of  Israel  and  other  govern- 
ments concerning  their  policies  and  actions 
which  might  have  relevance  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  in- 
crease the  vulnerability  of  United  SUtes 
citizens  to  attacks  by  terrorists. 

8.  The  President  should  consult  with 
other  nations  to  ensure  international  coop- 
eration and  coordination  to  end  terrorist  at- 
tacks. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
the  United  States  must  take  the  lead 
in  putting  an  end  to  what  has  become 
an  international  scourge.  All  nations 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  inter- 
national stability,  all  nations  who 
profit  from  the  safe  conduct  of  inter- 
national trade  and  travel,  all  nations 


must  act.  If  an  end  is  to  be  put  to  ter- 
rorism, these  nations  must  increase 
their  consultations,  cooperation,  and 
coordination  with  one  another.  Faint- 
hearted efforts  and  half  steps  only 
embolden  terrorists.  The  United 
States  must  not  shrink  from  pursuing 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  once  again  are  free  from 
what  is  now  the  palpable  danger  of 
attack  when  overseas. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  family  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Higgins.  We  pray 
that,  whatever  the  fate  of  Colonel  Hig- 
gins, they  take  comfort  and  courage  in 
the  bravery  of  this  marine,  in  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country,  and  in  his  willing- 
ness to  serve  the  cause  of  internation- 
al peace  in  a  troubled  part  of  our 
world. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  leader  and 
members  of  his  staff  and  my  staff. 
This  is  an  important  resolution,  and 
we  will  be  able  to  give  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  President  when  some  of  us  meet 
with  the  President  at  6:30. 

The  text  just  read  speaks  for  itself. 
There  is  no  need  to  add  much  more. 

We  are  outraged— every  Senator, 
every  American— we  are  all  outraged. 
We  are  sick  and  tired  of  innocent 
Americans  being  kidnaped  and  mur- 
dered by  fanatics  posing  as  religious 
leaders;  by  terrorists  posing  as  politi- 
cal leaders. 

But  we  want  to  do  something  more 
than  just  vent  our  anger.  We  want  to 
send  strong,  clear,  constructive  mes- 
sages—messages that  will  help  in  at 
least  a  small  way  to  ensure  that  we 
never  have  to  go  through  this  again. 

We  want  to  send  a  message  to  the 
President,  that  we  back  a  policy  of 
making  those  responsible  for  these 
outrages  pay. 

We  want  to  send  a  message  to  the 
terrorist  groups  that  perpetrate  those 
outrages  that  they  will  pay. 

We  want  to  send  a  message  to  na- 
tions like  Iran,  which  have  made 
themselves  renegade  nations  through 
their  resort  to  terrorism,  and  backing 
of  groups  which  conduct  terrorism. 

We  want  to  send  a  message  to  our 
friends  that  this  is  serious,  a  very  seri- 
ous matter,  and  that  we  believe  in  any 
future  efforts  there  should  be  some 
notification,  some  coordination  and 
maybe  more  responsibility  assumed  by 
our  friends. 

Madam  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  join  the  majority  leader  in  this 
amendment. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDTTRE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
NtTNN  be  permitted  to  address  the 
Senate  for  not  to  exceed  1  minute 
prior  to  the  vote  so  that  he  can  lay  out 
the  schedule  for  handling  this  bill  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 


wiU 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President.  I 
take  less  than  a  minute. 

We  will  have  a  couple  of  rollcall 
votes  after  the  Higgins  vote.  One  will 
be  on  the  day  care  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator Kenkedy,  and  another  on  the  SIS 
amendment  of  Senator  Kewwedy. 

After  we  get  through  those  votes,  we 
will  take  up  eight  or  nine  noncontro- 
versial  amendments,  assuming  the  au- 
thors of  those  amendments  appear  on 
the  floor,  and  assuming  that  they  will 
appear  and  present  their  amendments, 
and  we  can  notify  them. 

Then  we  will  have  11  amendments 
on  the  B-2  bomber  that  we  will  debate 
around  7:15  or  7:20,  and  we  will  have  a 
rollcall  vote  on  that  one  later  on  this 
evening. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S24 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  clerk  will  now  call  the  roll 
this  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
RiEGLE]  is  absent  due  to  illness  in  the 
family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEGLE]  would  vote  "Yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


on 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

149  Leg.] 

YEAS-99 

Adams 

Fowler 

McCain 

Armstrong 

Gam 

McClure 

Baucus 

Glenn 

McConnell 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Gorton 

Mikulski 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Gramra 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Grassley 

Murkowskl 

Boschwitz 

Harkin 

Nickles 

Bradiey 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Heflin 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pressier 

Burdicli 

Helms 

Pryor 

Bums 

Hollings 

Reid 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Robb 

Chalee 

Inouye 

RockefeUer 

Coats 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kamebaum 

Sanlord 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Saaser 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Simon 

Daschle 

KohJ 

Simpson 

E>eConclni 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Levin 

Syinmi 

Dole 

Lieberman 

Etomenlci 

Lou 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Wamer 

Exon 

Mark 

Wltoon 

Ford 

Matsunaca 

WIrth 

UM  I 
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NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING- 1 
Rlegle 

So  the  amendment  (No.  524)  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  47  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  No.  471 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle]  is  absent  due  to  an  illness  in 
the  family. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham 
ber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced -yeas.  50. 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  150  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Baucu£ 

Bond 

Boren 

BOGChwitz 

Breaux 

Bums 

Chifee 

Coats 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 


Adams 

Benlsen 

Biden 

Bmgaman 

Bradley 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConcmi 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Fowler 


YEAS-50 

Gam 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Henin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 

McClure 

NAYS-49 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Harkln 

Hatfield 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Matsunaga 


McConnell 

MurKowski 

NicKles 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Roth 

Rudman 

Shelbv 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

WiLson 


Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pry  or 

Reid 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

San ford 

Sar banes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Wirth 


NOT  VOTING- i 
Riegle 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  5  i  8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle!  is  absent  due  to  an  illness  in 
the  family. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94. 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  151  Leg.] 
YEAS-94 


Adams 

Baucus 

Benlsen 

Biden 

Bingamaii 

Bond 

Boren 

BoschwHz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Burns 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D  Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domeniri 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 


.Armstrong 
Coat^ 


Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkln 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollmgs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

NAYS-5 

Gam 

Symms 


McClure 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Held 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sart>anes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simp-son 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Wallop 


NOT  VOTING- 1 

Riegle 

So  the  amendment  (No.  518)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say  to  my  colleagues,  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  accept  what  I  think  will 
amount  in  total  to  seven  amendments 
from  various  Senators  who  are  on  the 
floor.  We  have  indicated  that  we  will 
proceed  with  Senator  Glenn's  amend- 
ment, and  then  Senator  Bingaman's 
amendment,  then  Senator  Heflin's 
amendment.  There  will  be  others  on 
the  other  side,  and  we  will  make  ar- 
rangements right  now. 

I  was  asked  by  the  manager  to  an- 
nounce it  will  be  probably  about  an 
hour  before  we  get  back  to  contested 
amendments.  We  will  then  consider  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Levin  on  the 
B-2,  and  there  probably  will  not  be  an- 
other rollcall  for  well  in  excess  of  an 
hour  or  more,  and  probably  only  one 
more  rollcall  is  anticipated  tonight. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  begin  now  to 
take  care  of  seven  amendments  that 


Senators  have  who  are  on  the  floor 
right  now. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  acting  leader 
give  me  30  seconds  to  make  a  short 
statement? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  OTHER 
AMERICANS  IN  CAPTIVITY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  the  atrocity  and  das- 
tardly act  as  related  to  Colonel  Hig- 
gins  today.  I  hope  in  all  our  discus- 
sions, deliberations,  and  our  thoughts, 
particularly  with  those  who  are  going 
to  the  White  House,  we  not  forget 
that  we  have  several  other  Americans 
in  captivity.  Somehow  or  another,  this 
will  bring  it  to  a  focal  point,  but  I  am 
very  hopeful  we  will  not  forget  those 
other  Americans  who  have  been  in 
captivity  for  many,  many  years  and 
are  important  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  as  it  relates  to  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  be. 

A  diplomatic  message  objecting  to 
the  atrocity  is  not  enough.  Now  is  the 
time  with  the  biggest  country,  sup- 
posedly the  biggest  intelligence,  to 
ferret  out  and  move  with  haste  and 
with  dispatch.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1990  AND  1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S2S 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  submission  of  re- 
ports on   the   missile   technology   control 
regime  and  on  controlling  the  transfer  of 
certain  weapons) 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  for 

himself.  Mr,  Gore,  Mr.  Bingaman.  and  Mr. 

McCain,    proposes    amendment    numbered 

525 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section: 


UM  I 


SEC.  »I7.  REPORTS  ON  THE  MANPOWER  REQUIRED 
TO  CONTROL  THE  TRANSFER  OF  MIS- 
SILE TECHNOLOGY  AND  CERTAIN 
WEAPONS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989.-Section  901(c)  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•Pebruary  1,  1988,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991,". 

(b)  Report  on  Manpower  Required  to  Im- 
plement e:xport  Controls  on  Certain 
Weapons  Transfers.— ( 1 )  Not  later  than 
Pebruary  1,  1990,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report— 

(A)  identifying  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  implementing  exjwrt 
(x>ntrols  on  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
weapons; 

(B)  describing  the  numl)er  and  skills  of 
personnel  currently  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  F>erform  this  role;  and 

(C)  assessing  the  adequacy  of  these  re- 
sources for  the  effective  performance  of  this 
role. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  identify  the  total  number  of  current 
Department  of  Defense  full-time  employees 
or  military  personnel  and  the  grades  of  such 
personnel  and  the  s[>ecial  knowledge,  exp>e- 
rience.  and  expertise  of  such  personnel,  re- 
quired to  carry  out  each  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  in  implementing 
export  controls  on  nuclear,  chemical,  and  bi- 
ological weapons: 

(A)  Review  of  private-sector  export  license 
applications  and  govemment-to-govemment 
(Xioperative  activities. 

(B)  Intelligence  analysis  and  activities. 

(C)  Policy  coordination. 

(D)  International  liaison  activity. 

(E)  Technology  security  operations. 
(P)  Technical  review. 

(3)  The  report  shall  include  the  Secre- 
tary's assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  staff- 
ing in  each  of  the  categories  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F)  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  shall  make  recommendations 
(»nceming  measures,  including  legislation  if 
necessary,  to  eliminate  any  identified  staff- 
ing deficiencies  and  to  improve  interagency 
coordination  with  respect  to  implementing 
export  controls  on  nuclear,  chemical,  and  bi- 
ological weapons. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  this  amendment  to  renew  an  un- 
fulfilled congressional  requirement  for 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  the  personnel  resources  in 
the  Defense  Department  to  implement 
missile  technology  export  controls. 

On  April  16.  1987.  over  2  years  ago, 
the  White  House  proudly  announced 
the  creation  of  a  seven-nation  MTCR, 
missile  technology  control  regime,  to 
regulate  exports  of  sensitive  missile 
technology  and  components.  Ques- 
tions immediately  arose  as  to  how  well 
the  Government  is  able  to  implement 
these  missile  controls,  especially  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

On  September  25,  1987,  then  Sena- 
tor QuATLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  fiscal  1988  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
by  Pebruary  1,  1988,  identifying  and 


assessing  the  adequacy  of  DOD's  re- 
sources for  implementing  the  MTCR 
controls,  the  missile  technology  con- 
trol regime. 

On  May  13.  1988,  after  DOD  faUied 
to  meet  the  February  1  deadline,  then 
Senator  Quayle  proposed  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
1989  Defense  authorization  bill  which 
noted  DOD's  failure  to  submit  the 
report  and  extended  the  deadline  to 
not  later  than  July  30.  1988.  That 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  imani- 
mous consent. 

On  June  24,  1988,  then  Senator 
QuAYLE  sent  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
noting  that  DOD  has  "only  two  offi- 
cials experienced  in  missile  technology 
matters  working  full  time  on  these 
issues— the  same  number  as  were 
working  them  a  full  year  ago." 

Mr.  President,  as  of  today,  DOD  still 
has  not  submitted  its  report,  and  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Defense 
Department  cannot  seem  to  meet  a 
simple,  one-time  reporting  require- 
ment on  such  a  fimdamental  issue  as 
DOD's  resources  for  implementing 
export  controls  over  nuclear-capable 
missile  technology. 

Since  the  Defense  Department  also 
has  important  contributions  in  the  im- 
plementation of  export  controls  over 
equipment  and  technology  related  to 
nuclear  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons, I  have  extended  this  reporting 
period  to  include  DOD's  resources  for 
implementing  export  controls  over 
such  technology  as  well. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment merely  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  his  missile  report  fi- 
nally 60  days  after  enactment  of  this 
provision,  and  to  submit  another 
report  by  Pebruary  1,  1990.  assessing 
the  adequacy  of  his  resources  for  im- 
plementing export  controls  over  nucle- 
ar chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment has  been  discussed  by  both  sides 
and  accepted.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  525)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO  528 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  to  create  a  new  mission  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  defense  programs 
complex) 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Bingaman]  [for  himself.  Mr.  Domenici.  and 
Mr.  Wallop,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 526. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  450  of  the  bill,  after  line  13.  add 
the  following: 

SEC.        NA-nONAL  COMPETTTIVENESS  MISSION. 

Section  91(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (68  Stat.  936;  42  U.S.C  2121(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(3)  enhance  the  economic  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  national  security  missions 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  by  ensuring 
that  Investment  In  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  military  application  of  atomic 
energy  results,  to  the  extent  practicable,  in 
the  development  of  civilian  applications  for 
and  commercialization  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  advanced 
technology  relating  to  the  safe  and  efficient 
handling  and  disposal  of  industrial  wastes), 
through  appropriate  transfers  of  federally 
owned  or  federally  originated  technology  to 
state  or  local  governments,  private  Industry, 
and  universities  or  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  which  would 
for  the  first  time  make  technology 
tramsfer  a  mission  of  national  labora- 
tories working  on  the  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  that  America's 
economic  future  depends  on  America's 
technology  future.  And  the  truth  is 
that  our  technology  lead  is  slipping. 
Of  the  22  critical  defense  technologies 
identified  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Secretary  of  Energy  in  March, 
Japan  leads  the  United  States  in  6  and 
is  gaining  in  more,  even  though  Japan 
spends  next  to  nothing  of  its  defense 
budget  on  technology  research  and  de- 
velopment. Japan's  strength  is  in  dual- 
use  technologies  which  their  govern- 
ment and  industry  fimd  for  civilian  ap- 
plications. The  key  to  regaining  our 
lead  in  such  dual-use  technologies  may 
lie  in  our  Federal  laboratories  like 
Sandia  National  Laboratory  and  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Mexico. 

These  laboratories  are  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  several  of  these  critical 
technologies:  Microelectronic  clitniit- 
ry.  gallium  arsenide,  compoimd  semi- 
conductors, parallel  computing,  new 
materials,    and    superconductivity,    to 
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name  a  few.  The  question  is:  Will  their 
work  in  these  technologies  ever  be 
transformed  into  American  products 
of  American  companies  to  be  sold  in 
foreign  markets? 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  would 
take  us  one  step  closer  to  answering 
that  question  with  a  resounding 
"Yes."  By  making  technology  transfer 
a  stated  mission  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Elnergy  for  Defense  Pro- 
grams, we  transform  the  goals  and  ob 
jectives  of  our  DOE  defense  research 
and  development  resources.  When  we 
once  asked  only  about  our  develop 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  materi 
als.  we  will  now  also  ask  how  well  new 
technologies  have  been  transferred  to 
private  Industry.  When  we  once  asked 
only.  "What  new  nuclear  products 
have  been  produced?"  We  will  now 
also  ask,  "What  new  commercial  prod 
ucts  have  resulted  from  defense  pro- 
gram research?"  When  we  once  asked 
only.  "Have  we  budgeted  enough  for 
nuclear  weapon  development,"  we  will 
now  also  ask.  "Have  we  budgeted 
enough  for  cooperative  research  with 
private  industry?"  When  we  once  eval- 
uated our  defense  programs  managers 
only  on  their  efficient  production  of 
nuclear  materials,  we  will  now  also 
evaluate  them  on  their  record  of  en- 
couraging commercialization  of  new 
technologies. 

Few  would  argue  that  technolgical 
advancement  is  a  key  component  in 
the  growth  of  the  U.S.  industrial  econ- 
omy. But  a  strong  industrial  base  is 
also  an  essential  element  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security.  Studies  sponsored  by 
government  industry  and  academia 
report  convincing  evidence  of  declin 
ing  U.S.  competitiveness  in  both  do 
mestic  and  international  markets,  de- 
spite Americas  lead  in  scientific  inno- 
vation and  basic  research.  Yet  our  na- 
tional laboratories  which  are  primarily 
devoted  to  atomic  energy  defense  ac 
tivities— the  defense  program  laborato- 
ries of  the  Department  of  Energy- 
constitute  a  multidisciplined  capability 
in  general  science,  energy  science,  and 
defense  related  technology  develop- 
ment, with  incomparable  research  and 
computer  facilities  with  research  and 
support  staffs  of  demonstrated  inter 
national  expertise. 

An  opportunity  exists  to  use  those 
resources  residing  in  the  DOE  defense 
programs  laboratories  to  promote 
technology  commercialization  while, 
at  the  same  time,  enhancing  their  pri 
mary  national  security  mission.  Today 
we  see  as  much  technology  flowing 
from  the  commercial  sector  to  the  de- 
fense sector  as  we  see  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  labs  need  to 
stay  in  touch  with  the  private  sector 
more  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 
We  need  to  improve  commercial  sector 
utilization  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment resources  to  increase  our 
appreciation  of  industry's  technology 
requirements  and  to  forge  new  link 


ages  so  that  technology  flows  in  two 
directions:  From  the  labs  to  industry 
and  from  industry  to  the  labs.  This 
cross-fertilization  will  increase  the  lab- 
oratories' exposure  to  external  tech- 
nology which  can  actually  accelerate 
innovation  and  increase  efficiencies 
within  the  defense  program  laborato- 
ries themselves. 

Certainly,  the  defense  program  lab- 
oratories have  demonstrated  successes 
in  technology  transfer  into  the  private 
sector.  I  know  personally  of  several 
outstanding  examples  in  which  the 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  and 
Sandia  National  Laboratory  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Mexico  have  played  lead- 
ing roles.  But  officials  at  Los  Alamos 
and  Sandia  would  agree  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  effort  can  be  signifi- 
cantly enhanced  if  commercialization 
of  technologies  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  defense  program  labora- 
tories' research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, through  technology  transfer, 
is  established  as  a  significant  element 
of  the  mission  of  the  defense  program 
laboratories. 

Combined  with  the  language  of  this 
amendment,  implementing  this  mis- 
sion through  comprehensive  statutory 
provisions  regarding  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  technology  transfer, 
which  my  office.  Senator  Domenici. 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Energy  Committee,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Energy 
have  been  working  on.  would  also  have 
several  salutary  effects,  industry 
would  be  made  more  aware  of  the  de- 
fense program  laboratory  research  and 
development  capabilities  and  activi- 
ties. The  defense  program  laboratories 
would  be  made  more  aware  of  industry 
market  requirements.  Industry  would 
become  more  involved  with  the  activi- 
ties of  defense  program  laboratories  at 
an  early  enough  tii.ie  in  the  research 
and  development  process  to  provide 
guidance  on  the  devefopment  of  com- 
mercially viable  products.  And  all  of 
this  can  be  accomplished  while  nucle- 
ar weapons  design,  development,  pro- 
duction, and  maintenance  still  remain 
the  primary  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  nuclear  weapons  com- 
plex. In  fact,  this  amendment,  and  fur- 
ther implementing  legislation,  would 
be  only  complementary  to  and  sup- 
portive of  the  laboratories'  national 
security  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico. 
Senator  Domenici,  who  has  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  set  of  issues,  is 
cosponsoripg  this  amendment  this 
evening,  and  the  ranking  member  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Defense.  Indus- 
try, and  Technology,  Senator  Wallop, 
IS  also  joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  good  legisla- 
tion. It  is  something  which  the  De- 
partment  of   Energy   supports,  and   I 


believe  it  is  something  on  which  we 
should  move  forward  on. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  my  colleague.  Senator 
BiNGAMAN.  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  managers  on  the 
floor  will  accept  it.  I  understand  that 
they  are  apt  to  do  that.  I  just  want  to 
take  a  minute  or  two  to  explain  why  I 
think  it  is  very  important. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Bingaman, 
has  indicated  that  our  National  Lab- 
oratories are  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
some  of  the  most  sophisticated  science 
and  technology  in  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  three  weapons  lab- 
oratories: Lawrence  Livermore.  and 
the  two  in  our  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Los  Alamos  and  Sandia.  clearly  house 
some  of  the  most  significant  scientific 
talent  and  research  equipment  in  all 
of  the  world. 

Even  though  President  Reagan  and 
President  Bush  have  standing  execu- 
tive orders  mandating  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  prime  manag- 
er of  those  facilities,  utilize  them  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  to  help 
the  private  sector  and  the  universities 
by  enhancing  technology  transfer 
from  the  DOEs  labs.  There  is  always 
some  inhibition  to  this  within  the 
bowels  of  a  department  or  within  some 
rules  or  regulation  that  makes  this 
most  difficult. 

This  amendment  will  not  cure  every- 
thing. Hopefully  before  we  are  fin- 
ished with  this  bill,  we  will  offer  a 
comprehensive  amendment  to  improve 
upon  the  technololy  transfer  statutes 
of  this  country.  We  have  three  basic 
ones  on  the  books  of  this  land  right 
now.  But  essentially  we  will  no  longer 
hear  opposition  from  the  Department 
of  Energy,  which  I  understand  sup- 
ports this  amendment— am  I  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  will  not  hear 
from  them  what  we  have  heard  many 
times  in  the  past,  that  they  are  not 
sure  technology  transfer  is  the  mission 
of  these  laboratories  doing  work  under 
Che  auspices  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  This  will  clearly  indicate  that 
their  mission  may  be  primarily  in  de- 
fense, but  so  long  as  it  is  not  inconsist- 
ent, nor  will  it  violate  their  principal 
mission,  technology  transfer  will  also 
become  a  mission  there.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  America  will  benefit 
from  this  but  many  of  us  think  over 
the  long  run  it  is  incumbent  upon  our 
country  to  see  that  talent,  to  make 
those  laboratories  more  friendly  to  the 
private  sector  and  universities  so  that 
the  combined  talent  within  them  will 
have  a  synergistic  effect  that  will  work 
to  the  advantage  of  American  Industry 
and  American  jobs  and  American  com- 
petitors. I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  laboratories  and 
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potential  collaborative  parties  to  tech- 
nology transfer  arrangements  will  be 
further  encouraged  to  enter  such  ar- 
rangements if  technology  transfer  is 
established  as  a  mission  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex.  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  others  support  this 
amendment  and  the  majority  side  sup- 
ports it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  of  this 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  526)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chairman  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  rollcall  vote  No.  150. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  465 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  accidental  launch  protec- 
tion) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  an  amendment  No.  465,  which  is  at 
the  desk.  This  amendment  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Shelby,  proimsed  an 
amendment  numbered  465. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  sections: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  WrfH  RESPECT 
TO  ACCIDENTAL  LAUNCH  PROTEC- 
TION. 

The  Strategic  IDefense  Initiative  (SDI)  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  developing 
technologies  to  defend  the  United  States 
from  a  possible  ballistic  missile  attack,  be  it 
deliberate  or  accidental: 

Technological  advances  in  interceptors, 
sensors,  and  command,  control  and  commu- 
nications have  been  achieved  and  key  ele- 
ments of  the  SOI  program  have  recently 
been  combined  to  form  the  basic  architec- 
ture for  a  possible  Phase  I  defense  system  to 
defend  the  United  SUtes  against  baUiatic 
missile  attack: 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  the  world's 
only  operational  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  and  has  deployed  such  a  system  in 
the  Moscow  area: 


There  exists  significant  asymmetries  in 
United  SUtes  and  Soviet  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile (ABM)  production  and  capabilities  and 
the  abUity  of  the  United  SUtes  to  counter  a 
Soviet  deployment  of  a  nationwide  or  more 
limited  ABM  system; 

Ground-base  elements  and  their  associat- 
ed adJuncU  and  technologies  represent  the 
most  mature  technologies  within  the  SDI 
program  and  should  therefore  receive  prior- 
ity by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Orga- 
nization; 

The  United  SUtes  Is  a  signatory  to  the 
1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty; 

There  have  been  several  accidents  involv- 
ing ballistic  missiles,  including  the  loss  of  a 
submarine  of  the  Soviet  Union  due  to  inad- 
vertent missile  ignition  and  the  Inadvertent 
landing  in  China  of  a  test  missile  of  the 
Soviet  Union; 

The  continued  proliferation  of  offensive 
ballistic  missile  forces  by  non-su{>erpower 
countries  hostile  to  the  United  SUtes  and 
our  allies  raises  the  possibility  of  future  nu- 
clear threats; 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  should 
direct  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Orga- 
nization to  give  priority  to  the  development 
of  technologies  and  systems  for  a  system  ca- 
pable of  protecting  the  United  SUtes  from 
the  accidental  launch  of  a  strategic  ballistic 
missile  against  the  continental  United 
SUtes; 

(2)  that  such  development  of  an  acciden- 
Ul  launch  protection  system  should  be  car- 
ried out  with  an  objective  of  ensuring  that 
such  system  is  in  compliance  with  the  1972 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty;  and 

(3)  that  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  should 
submit  to  Congress  forthwith  the  report  on 
the  sUtus  of  planning  for  development  of  a 
deployment  option  for  such  an  accidenUI 
launch  protection  system  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 224(c)  of  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law 
100-456:  102  SUt.  1943). 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  serve  on  the 
Armed  Services  Corrunittee  for  allow- 
ing my  amendment  to  come  up  at  this 
time.  This  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
their  support  and  assistance  in  this 
matter  of  an  accidental  launch  protec- 
tion system  which  I  believe  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
simply  restates  and  reinforces  current 
law.  Section  224  of  last  year's  defense 
authorization  bill  stated  that  the 
threat  of  an  accidental  launch  of  a 
ballistic  nuclear  missile  is  a  real  and 
growing  one.  and  that  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram should  give  priority  to  the  near- 
term  systems  which  could  possibly  be 
used  to  protect  the  United  States  from 
an  accidental  launch  or  an  attack 
launched  by  a  terrorist  nation  or  orga- 
nization. 

Last  year's  Defense  authorization 
bill  will  sunset  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  In  that  case,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  include  a  provision  in  this 
year's  defense  authorization  bill  which 
would  restate  our  position  with  re- 
8i)€Ct  to  an  accidental  launch  protec- 
tion system. 
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The  concept  of  an  accidental  launch 
protection  system  or  ALPS,  as  it  has 
been  called,  was  proposed  a  little  more 
than  1  year  ago  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Nuini.  In  my  Judgment, 
this  idea  came  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  I  have  long  been  concerned  with 
respect  to  the  ever-growing  prolifera- 
tion of  ballistic  missiles  by  nonsuper- 
power  countries,  and  the  ever-growing 
threat  of  an  accidental  launch  of  a  nu- 
clear missile  or  the  laimch  by  some 
terrorist  government.  I  have  also  been 
concerned  for  many  years  that  the 
United  States  is  defenseless  against  a 
ballistic  missile  attack  and  have,  since 
its  inception,  encouraged  the  SDIO  to 
place  a  greater  emphasis  on  near-term 
mature  technologies. 

Let  me  just  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Senate  exactly  what  this 
amendment  does.  The  amendment 
simply  states  that  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  developing  technologies  to 
defend  the  United  States  from  possi- 
ble ballistic  missile  attack,  whether 
that  attack  be  deliberate  or  accidental. 
The  amendment  goes  on  to  express 
that  technological  advances  in  inter- 
ceptors, sensors,  and  command,  con- 
trol and  communications  have  been 
achieved,  and  that  key  elements  of  the 
SDI  Program  have  recently  been  com- 
bined to  form  the  basic  architecture 
for  a  possible  phase  I  defense  system 
to  defend  the  United  States  against  a 
ballistic  missile  attack.  It  says  that  the 
Soviet  Union  maintains  the  world's 
only  operational  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  and  has  deployed  such  a 
system  in  the  Moscow  area.  It  also 
says  that  there  exists  significant  asjrm- 
metries  in  United  States  and  Soviet 
antiballistic  missile  [ABM]  production 
and  capabilities,  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  counter  a  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  a  nationwide  or  more  lim- 
ited ABM  system. 

The  amendment  further  states,  and 
I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lines  in  the  amendment,  that 
ground-based  elements  and  their  asso- 
ciated adjuncts  and  technologies  rep- 
resent the  most  mature  technologies 
within  the  SDI  Program  and  should 
therefore  receive  priority  by  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  Organization. 

The  amendment  declares  that  there 
have  been  several  accidents  involving 
ballistic  missiles,  including  the  loss  of 
a  submarine  of  the  Soviet  Union  due 
to  inadvertent  missile  ignition,  and  the 
inadvertent  landing  in  China  of  a  test 
missUe  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Then.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  indicates 
that  continued  proliferation  of  offen- 
sive ballistic  forces  by  nonsuperpower 
countries  hostUe  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  our  allies  raise  the  possibility  of 
further  nuclear  threats. 

Then  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
simply  restates  what  is  currently  in 
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law  by  saying  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense  should  direct  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Organization  to  give 
priority  to  the  development  of  tech 
nologies  and  systems  for  a  system  ca 
pable  of  protecting  the  United  States 
from  the  accidental  launch  of  a  strate- 
gic ballistic  missile  against  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  further  says 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  such  development  of  an  acciden 
tal  launch  protection  system  should  be 
carried  out  with  an  objective  of  ensur 
ing  that  such  system  is  in  compliance 
with  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty.  Then.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  goes  on  to  state  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  submit  to 
Congress  forthwith  the  report  on  the 
status  of  planning  for  development  of 
a  development  option  for  such  an  acci- 
dental launch  protection  system  as  re- 
quired by  section  224(c)  of  last  years 
defense  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend 
ment  is  very  important  with  regard  to 
ballistic  missile  defense.  We  are  saying 
to  the  Defense  Department  that  we 
recognize  the  asymmetries  in  United 
States  and  Soviet  ballistic  missile  pro- 
duction; and  we  recognize  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  the  only  countries  in  the  world 
which  have  ballistic  missile  technology 
and  that  accidents  do  happen.  In  this 
regard.  Mr.  President,  we  are  simply 
saying  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  give  priority  to  the  develop 
ment  of  technologies  that  can  protect 
the  country  against  an  accidental 
launch.  The  only  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  put  priority  on  the  most 
mature  technologies  which  we  cur 
rently  have.  This  would  be  the  ground- 
based  elements  of  the  SDI  system 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr.  Presi 
dent:  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  more 
far-term  elements  of  SDI.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  a  very  strong  supporter 
of  laser  systems.  I  believe  that  laser 
systems  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
potential  with  regard  to  defensive  sys- 
tems. Lasers  also  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  potential  in  many  civilian 
and  commercial  areas  as  well.  I  hope 
that  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
will  also  put  a  high  priority  on  the.se 
systems.  I  am  also  not  opposed  to  the 
other  elements  of  the  SDI  Program.  It 
is  simply  my  judgment  that  SDIO 
should  put  a  higher  priority  on  the 
ground-based  elements  of  a  strategic 
defense  system  than  they  are  current 
ly  doing. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  lightening 
rods  in  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia 
tive  Program  has  been  the  space-based 
interceptor.  Senators  can  go  back  and 
look  at  all  of  the  debates  on  funding 
of  the  SDI  Program  since  its  inception 
and  you  will  find  that  the  most  criti- 
cized element  of  the  SDI  program  is 
the  space-based  interceptor.  I  am  not 


necessarily  opposed  to  the  space-based 
interceptor.  I  simply  feel  that  it 
should  receive  less  priority  than  the 
ground-based  elements  which  are  very 
much  more  mature  and  are  our  only 
hope  of  achieving  defense  systems 
which  are  capable  of  protecting  this 
country  in  any  reasonable  time  frame. 

Regrettably.  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
make  deep  cuts  in  the  Presidents  SDI 
budget  request  every  year  since  its  in- 
ception. This  year  looks  particularly 
bleak  since  the  request  of  $4.6  billion 
was  cut  to  begin  with.  The  Defense 
Department  cut  the  original  request 
by  $1  billion  before  it  ever  came  to  the 
Congress  as  part  of  President  Bush's 
budget.  Mr.  President,  while  I  would 
have  preferred  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  provide  a  level  of  fund- 
ing closer  to  that  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  level  of  funding 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  minimum  acceptable 
funding  level  for  the  SDI  Program  if 
we  are  to  continue  the  intensive  re- 
search already  begun  in  many  defense 
technologies.  As  all  of  my  colleagues 
know,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  severely  cut  the  SDI  P*rogram, 
making  it  highly  unlikely  that  the  pro- 
gram will  come  out  with  much  more 
funding,  if  any  at  all.  than  it  got  last 
year. 

Funding  cuts  such  as  these  give  me 
great  concern  with  regard  to  individ- 
ual elements  of  the  SDI  Program.  In 
particular.  I  am  concerned  that  some 
of  the  ground-based  elements  of  the 
SDI  Program,  which  provide  us  with 
high  confidence  and  survivable  hedge 
options  for  our  future  security,  will  be 
endangered  by  severe  budget  reduc- 
tions. The.se  elements  can  be  based  se- 
curely on  our  own  soil  should  the  need 
arise,  and  can  preferentially  defend 
high  valued  targets  to  preserve  deter- 
rence. In  my  judgment,  SDIO  should 
place  a  greater  emphasis  on  research 
on  near-term  ground-based  defense 
systems.  These  are  the  most  mature 
and  should  be  given  the  highest  priori- 
ty by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Organization.  This  amendment  is 
simply  stating  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive should  place  a  higher  priority  on 
the  ground-based  elements. 

Some  of  the  ground-based  elements 
that  I  am  concerned  about  are  the 
ERIS  and  HEDI.  two  important  near- 
term  systems. 

This  amendment  says  that  the 
threat  of  accidental  launch  is  a  real 
one  and  that  SDI  technology  should 
be  direct  i-rl  toward  protecting  our 
Nation  against  this  threat.  This  will 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  larger  scale 
SDI  system  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  SDI  Organiza- 
tion will  take  this  matter  seriously. 
Last  year's  defense  authorization  bill, 
which  was  enacted  into  law,  required 
that  a  report  be  submitted  to  Congress 
in   order   to   advise   Congress   on   the 


status  of  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  deployment  option  for  such 
an  accidental  launch  protection 
system.  To  date,  this  report  has  not 
been  submitted  to  Congress.  This 
amendment  would  simply  state  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
submit  forthwith  the  report  as  he  is 
required  to  do  by  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  thank  the 
managers  of  this  bill  for  allowing  me 
to  bring  this  amendment  up  and  for 
stressing  the  need  for  a  higher  priority 
within  the  SDIO  to  be  placed  upon 
the  ground-based  technologies  which 
are  the  most  mature  and  the  most  re- 
alistic for  providing  for  the  protection 
of  this  country  against  a  possible 
launch  of  ballistic  missiles,  whether  it 
be  deliberate  or  accidental. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
agreeable  to  this  sense-of-the-Congress 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority side  supports  this  amendment.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
an  amendment  that  is  important  to 
our  national  security  interests. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  This  a  sense-of- 
the-Congress  amendment  that  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
direct  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Organization  to  give  priority  to  the  de- 
velopment of  technologies  and  systems 
for  a  system  capable  of  protecting  the 
United  States  from  accidental  launch 
of  a  strategic  ballistic  missile  against 
the  continental  United  States.  The 
amendment  also  requires  that  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  system  would  be 
carried  out  within  tht-  framework  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive since  its  inception.  I  have  fought 
long  and  hard  for  high  funding  levels 
for  this  program.  I  have  spoken  re- 
peatedly on  this  floor  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  SDI  Program. 

However,  I  believe  that  emphasis 
should  be  given  by  the  SDIO  to  pro- 
grams within  the  SDI  framework  that 
are  the  most  mature.  I  am  speaking  of 
systems  such  as  the  exoatmospheric 
reentry  interceptor  [ERIS],  the  high 
endoatmospheric  defense  Interceptor 
[HEDI],  ground-based  radars  and  a 
ground-based  tracking  system.  These 
are  the  systems  that  would  be  neces- 
sary for  any  strategic  defense,  as  well 
as  to  combat  an  accidental  launch  of  a 
ballistic  missile. 

My  greatest  fear  regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  a  nuclear  disaster  is  not,  at 
this  time,  in  terms  of  sui  all  out  nucle- 
ar war.  Instead,  I  fear  that  a  nuclear 
disaster  may  come  from  an  accidental 
or  unauthorized  launch  of  a  nuclear 
weapon.  This  fear  has  become  greater 
because  of  the  increasing  proliferation 
of  ballistic  weapons  throughout  the 
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world.  Weapons  that  could  be  used  by 
a  terrorist  group  or  a  deranged  nation- 
al leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
no  protection  from  any  sort  of  ballistic 
missile  attack.  Our  only  deterrent  is 
the  threat  of  massive  retaliation. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  give  priority  to  the  pro- 
grams that  would  provide  or  a  strate- 
gic defense  system  capable  of  protect- 
ing the  United  States  from  an  acciden- 
tal launch. 

This  amendment,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  acci- 
dental launch  protection,  is  a  step  in 
that  direction.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  and  ask  for  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  465)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  530 

(Purpose:  To  fight  waste,  fraud  and  abuse 
by  providing  for  the  employment  of  400 
additional  auditors  at  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  To  submit  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mrrz- 
enbadm]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
530. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  3,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC        DEFENSE  CONTRACT  AUDrrORS. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  later  than 
September  30,  1990,  shall  increase  the 
number  of  full-time  personnel  employed  by 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  to  7,457. 
of  which  not  less  than  6,488  shall  be  audi- 
tors.". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
who  checks  to  see  if  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  are  authorizing  in  this  bill  are 
being  well  spent? 

Who  makes  sure  that  defense  con- 
tractors do  not  gouge  the  taxpayers 
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with   outrageously   inflated   overhead 
costs? 

Who  checks  to  make  sure  contracts 
are  written  to  give  the  taxpayers  their 
full  money's  worth  in  the  area  of  mili- 
tary procurement. 

In  short,  the  question  is,  who  within 
the  Pentagon  bureaucracy  is  checking 
for  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  defense 
contracting? 

The  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency— the  DCAA. 

Under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  De- 
fense inspector  general,  approximately 
6,000  DCAA  auditors  perform  all  con- 
tract audit  and  financial  advisory  serv- 
ices for  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
procurement  and  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  De- 
fense inspector  general,  the  DCAA  is 
understaffed. 

Judging  from  what  I  read  in  the 
paper  every  day  about  fraud  and  abuse 
in  defense  contracting,  I  would  concur 
with  the  IG. 

This  amendment  increases  the 
nimiber  of  auditors  in  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  by  400  audi- 
tors. Those  auditors  will  cost  about 
$10  million  in  the  first  year. 

Based  on  historical  experience  those 
additional  auditors  will  save  the  tax- 
payers $300  million. 

According  to  DCAA  Director  Wil- 
liam Reed,  the  Agency  recovered  $9.5 
billion  in  contractor  overcharges  from 
defective  pricing  and  inflated  costs  in 
fiscal  1988— a  ratio  of  $34  for  each  $1 
of  the  Agency's  budget. 

That  is  the  beauty  of  this  amend- 
ment. Waste  and  abuse  is  so  pervasive 
in  defense  contracting  that  every  addi- 
tional dollar  we  spend  on  auditors  is 
guaranteed  to  recover  $30. 
It  is  like  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel. 
During  the  last  3  years,  DCAA  audi- 
tors have  alerted  investigators  to 
almost  800  potential  cases  of  fraud  in 
defense  contracting. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  ever  a 
need  for  additional  scrutiny  of  Penta- 
gon contracting  it  is  now. 

The  entire  defense  acquisition  proc- 
ess has  been  severely  shaken  by  allega- 
tions of  major  fraud  in  the  weapons 
procurement  process. 

One  need  only  look  at  some  of  the 
headlines: 

"B-1  Bomber  Funds  Also  Paid  for 
Yacht,  Ski  Lodge.  Drinks,"  from  the 
February  13.  1988.  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

"22  Counts  (Against  Northrop) 
added  in  Federal  Defense  Fraud 
Case."  from  the  June  28,  1989  AP  wire. 
"Singer  charged  with  Defense 
Fraud,"  from  the  March  14,  1989  AP 
wire. 

"Teledyne  and  Hazeltine  Suspended 
Over  Contract  Fraud  Case."  from  the 
January  12,  1989  AP  wire. 

"Thousands  of  U.S.  Missiles 
(AMRAAM,  HARM,  Harpoon,  Maver- 
ick, etc.)  Contain  Untested  Switches 


and  May  Be  Duds,"  from  the  July  21. 
1989  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  day  after  this  body  voted  to 
spend  over  $3  billion  on  the  Stealth 
bomber  last  week,  the  Washington 
Post  reported: 

"U.S.  Probes  Possible  B-2  Fraud." 

The  article  went  on  to  describe  four 
other  Northrop  Corp.  programs  under 
investigation:  The  air-launched  cruise 
missile,  the  MX  missile,  the  Tacit 
Rainbow  Antiradar  missile,  and  other 
radar-jamming  gear. 

These  are  not  isolated  incidents  of  a 
few  contractors  billing  imallowable 
costs  to  the  Government.  These  cases 
are  discovered  in  audit  after  audit.  It 
is  chronic.  It  is  pervasive.  It  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

Most  of  these  examples  of  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  were  uncovered  by 
the  DCAA. 

DCAA's  job  is  to  audit  all  contracts 
before  they  are  awarded,  after  they 
are  awarded,  and  before  they  are 
closed  out. 

But  the  greatest  potential  for  find- 
ing waste  and  for  deterring  abusive 
contractor  practices  is  the  so-called  de- 
fective pricing  audit— a  selective  audit 
that  takes  place  after  a  contract  is 
awarded. 

The  DOD  inspector  general  has 
identified  the  defective  pricing  audit 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  recover- 
ing overpayments  on  contracts  and  of 
deterring  fraudulent  actions. 

Under  the  Truth-in-Negotiations 
Act.  the  Department  of  Defense  must 
recover  Government  payments  award- 
ed to  a  contracting  company  if  a  defec- 
tive pricing  audit  shows  that  the  con- 
tracting company  failed  to  provide  ac- 
curate and  current  financial  data  at 
the  time  of  price  negotiation. 

Last  year,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense deputy  inspector  general  report- 
ed to  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee: 

During  the  2-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1988,  the  DCAA  completed 
2,630  defective  pricing  reviews.  The 
DCAA  reported  defective  pricing  on 
nearly  one  out  of  every  two  contracts 
reviewed  [1,212],  with  total  recommen- 
dations for  recoveries  exceeding  $1.1 
billion. 

I  repeat— one  out  of  every  two  con- 
tracts reviewed  had  defective  pricing. 
The  defense  contractors  were  ripping 
off  the  Government  on  every  second 
contract. 

The  DCAA  is  catching  them.  Yet  the 
ripoffs  continue. 

Why? 

Because  the  DCAA  has  only  enough 
staff  to  review  3  percent  of  the  con- 
tracts subject  to  defective  pricing 
review  under  the  Truth-in-Negotia- 
tions Act. 

Three  percent.  We  spend  $300  bil- 
lion a  year  on  defense.  Yet  we  can't 
afford  to  audit  more  than  3  percent  of 
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the  procurement  contracts  for  defec- 
tive pricing. 

It  is  ludicrous. 

That  is  not  all.  Because  of  staff  limi- 
tations, DCAA  simply  stopped  doing 
defective  pricing  audits  for  contracts 
under  $10  million.  In  its  Western  Re- 
gional Office,  DCAA  was  so  short 
staffed  that  it  could  not  even  handle 
all  the  contracts  over  $10  million. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Gov 
emment    Operations   Committee    last 
year,   the   Defense   Deputy    Inspector 
General  said: 

The  DCAA  is  still  not.  in  our  opin- 
ion, providing  adequate  defective  pric 
ing  audit  coverage  .  .  .  the  major  Im- 
pediment to  the  DCAAs  ability  to  pro 
vide  adequate  audit  coverage  of  defec 
tive  pricing,  as  well  as  other  important 
areas,  such  as  estimating  systems  and 
incurred  costs,  is  insufficient  re- 
sources. 

I  believe  that  an  organization,  such 
as  the  DCAA,  which  returns  to  the 
taxpayers  $19  [sic:  should  be  $30]  in 
savings  for  each  dollar  invested  in  de 
fective  pricing  audits  deserves  to  be 
provided  with  additional  resources.  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  this  repre- 
sents a  phenomenal  return  on  each 
tax  dollar. 

I  will  say  it  is  phenomenal.  Where 
else  are  we  guaranteed  a  1.900-percent 
return  on  investment? 

Here  is  another  problem  that  the 
auditors  at  DCAA  are  facing.  Before  a 
defense  contract  can  be  closed  out. 
after  all  the  goods  are  delivered,  but 
before  the  contractor  receives  0  his 
final  payment.  DCAA  must  perform 
an  Incurred  cost  audit— to  ensure  that 
all  costs  billed  to  the  Government 
were  reasonable  and  accurate. 

By  1988,  because  of  the  Reagan  de- 
fense bonanza.  DCAA  was  facing  a 
$163  billion  incurred  cost  audit  baclc 
log.  Some  contracts  that  should  have 
been  closed  out  9  years  ago  are  still 
open  pending  the  audit. 

This  $163  billion  backlog  contains 
billions  of  dollars  in  untapped  taxpay- 
er savings.  According  to  the  DOD  in- 
spector general,  every  DCAA  dollar  in- 
vested in  incurred  cost  audits  results 
in  a  $20  taxpayer  saving. 

Last  year,  the  congressional  Defense 
authorization  conferees  directed 
DCAA  to  hire  600  additional  auditors 
to  deal  with  the  backlog. 

What  happened?  Even  though  most 
of  the  auditors  have  been  hired,  the 
backlog  continued  to  Increase  to  $170 
billion. 

Why?  Because  the  auditors  are  so 
overburdened  with  so-called  demand 
work— audits  that  must  be  performed 
before  contracts  are  even  let— that 
they  cannot  cope  with  the  incurred 
cost  audit  backlog — or  even  begin  to  do 
all  the  defective  pricing  audits  that 
they  should  be  doiiig. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing 
magic  about  fighting  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse   in  defense  procurement.   It   is 


simply  a  matter  of  committing  the  re- 
sources to  oversee  the  contractors. 

Hiring  auditors  does  not  sound  like  a 
sexy  thing  to  do.  but  It  works.  We 
have  the  demonstrated  proof. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  hire  an  additional 
400  auditors  for  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  by  the  end  of  the  1990 
fiscal  year. 

The  inspector  general  supports  the 
amendment.  Clearly  they  can  use  the 
people. 

These  auditors  should  be  put  to 
work  performing  defective  pricing 
audits  and  incurred  cost  audits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendnjenl.  If  we  are  serious  about 
getting  to  the  source  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  in  defense  contracting,  this 
IS  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DIXON  ddressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
eloquent  explanation.  It  is  a  very  fine 
amendment,  and  we  accept  on  the  ma- 
jority side  the  amendment  he  has  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
minority  side  we  also  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  commend  and  cer- 
tainly applaud  the  goals  of  an  addi- 
tional 400  auditors  in  addition  to  the.  I 
understand.  6.000  that  are  already 
there.  There  are  some  of  us  who  are 
not  convinced  that  the  continuing 
adding  of  auditors  is  going  to  seriously 
address  some  fundamental  problems 
that  exist  there.  However,  if  the  400 
more  auditors  will  increase  the  effi- 
ciency, we  certainly  would  not  oppose 
It.  I  hope  my  friend  from  Ohio  will 
join  us  in  some  other  efforts  to  get 
more  accountability  without  the 
hiring  of  additional  auditors  since 
6.400  I  think  now  should  probably  be 
sufficient  to  do  the  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  (No.  530)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
managers. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S09 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  509.  which  is  at  the 


desk,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden] 
proposes  an  tunendment  numbered  509. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  394,  below  line  23.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SKC      2K30      REPORT     REGARDINC     FORT     MEADE 
RECREATION  AREA. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  conveying  to  the  State  of  Delaware  a 
parcel  of  property  known  as  Port  Meade 
Recreation  Area,  formerly  Port  Miles.  Dela- 
ware, containing  approximately  95.9  acres. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
very  briefly  state  for  the  Record  what 
this  amendment  is  about.  The  amend- 
ment is  the  result  of  years  of  frustra- 
tion endured  by  the  residents  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  regarding  the  Fort 
Meade  Recreation  Area,  which  lies  on 
prime  beach  property  in  the  middle  of 
Cape  Henlopen  State  Park  in  southern 
Delaware.  Most  ecologists  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  dunes  on  the  east  coast  that  is 
still  in  pristine  condition. 

This  area,  consisting  of  less  than  100 
acres— including  1,700  feet  of  beach- 
front—is used  solely  by  military  per- 
sonnel and  civilian  employees  of  Fort 
George  Meade,  located  roughly  100 
miles  away  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  people  of  Delaware  are  frustrat- 
ed because  they  are  denied  access  to  a 
parcel  of  land  that  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
They  are  denied  access  to  this  land  be- 
cause it  is  the  private  domain  of  the 
Army,  which  uses  it  as  a  recreation 
area,  complete  with  cottages  and  trail- 
ers for  overnight  stays.  The  Army  has 
no  military  use  for  the  area;  it  simply 
uses  it  for  sunbathing  and  fishing.  In 
fact,  the  Fort  Meade  Recreation  Area 
is  only  open  during  the  summer 
months. 

I  have  no  objections  to  members  of 
the  military  spending  their  free  time 
at  Delaware's  beaches;  in  fact,  they 
are  always  welcome.  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  prime  beach  property 
should  be  set  aside  especially  for 
them.  The  very  notion  is  ludicrous. 

If  my  colleagues  will  indulge  me  for 
a  few  moments,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  the  history  of  how  we  come  to 
find  a  military  vacation  haven  in  the 
midst  of  a  Delaware  State  park. 

In  1941,  the  Department  of  War,  re- 
quiring land  for  coastal  defense,  ap- 
propriated 1,010  acres  of  Cape  Henlo- 
pen, DE.  and  placed  it  under  the  juris- 
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diction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  The  post,  known  then  as  Port 
Miles,  was  active  during  World  War  II 
in  antisubmarine  warfare,  capping  off 
its  service  with  the  surrender  of  a  U- 
boat  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  the  decades  following  the  war. 
most  of  the  land  was  returned  to  the 
State  of  Delaware,  with  the  exception 
of  190  acres.  In  1972.  the  Army  in- 
formed then-Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  of 
Delaware  that  it  intended  to  declare 
the  remaining  property  as  excess  and 
return  it  to  the  State.  Unfortunately, 
this  was  just  the  first  of  many  prom- 
ises, most  of  them  unfulfilled,  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Army  during 
the  last  two  decades. 

Four  years  later,  still  holding  the 
entire  190  acres,  the  Army  informed 
me  that  it  would  declare  as  excess  only 
172  acres,  and  would  retain  title  to  the 
remaining  18  acres  for  recreational 
use.  In  1977,  another  revision:  rather 
thEin  return  172  acres  to  Delaware,  the 
Army  decided  that  only  130  to  140 
acres  would  do.  This  shell  game  pro- 
ceeded for  another  2  years  until 
August  1978,  when  94.24  acres  of  Army 
property  was  declared  as  excess  and 
returned  to  the  State  of  Delaware. 

While  of  course  the  residents  of 
Delaware  and  I  were  pleased  that  the 
Army  returned  roughly  half  the  prop- 
erty, it  remained,  in  my  view,  a  hollow 
victory.  The  Army  retained  95.9  acres, 
land  which  remains  inaccessible  by 
visitors  to  the  State  park  which  sur- 
roimds  the  Army  post. 

Over  a  decade  later,  this  property  is 
still  owned  by  the  Army,  and  is  still 
used  solely  as  a  recreation  area  for 
military  personnel.  To  be  perfectly 
blimt,  it  is  a  vacation  spot  for  the  mili- 
tary personnel  and  civilian  employees 
of  Fort  Meade. 

Mr.  President,  Delawareans  support 
our  Nation's  Armed  Forces.  They  are 
well  aware  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  and  do 
not  begrudge  them  reasonable  fringe 
benefits.  But  they  are  distinctly  im- 
happy  about  the  continued  presence 
of  the  Army  at  Cape  Henlopen.  And 
quite  franlcly,  so  am  I. 

The  presence  of  the  military  repre- 
sents an  intrusion  into  the  State  park 
that  surrounds  the  recreation  area, 
and  creates  undue  administrative  and 
security  burdens.  The  military  person- 
nel come  and  go  as  they  please,  with 
little  interference  from  park  officials. 
State  officials  have  long  expressed 
their  concern  to  me  about  their  dimin- 
ished ability  to  monitor  the  vehicular 
traffic  entering  this  delicate  environ- 
ment. 

In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  the  na- 
tional defense  needs  which  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  this  land  have  elapsed. 
The  post  is  not  used  for  military  train- 
ing, nor  is  it  involved  in  coastal  de- 
fense. 

Indeed,  the  retention  of  this  land  by 
the  Army  years  after  the  defense  re- 
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quirements  have  lapsed  is  simply 
unfair  to  the  residents  of  Delaware. 
Nearly  50  years  ago,  Delawareans  rec- 
ognized the  War  Department's  re- 
quirement for  this  land,  and  gladly 
turned  it  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  in  doing  so,  it  was  never 
their  intention  that  the  deal  would  be 
indefinite.  And  it  was  certainly  never 
their  understanding  that  the  land 
would  ultimately  serve  as  an  exclusive 
playgroiiiid  for  military  personnel  and 
their  families. 

The  precedent  for  public  use  of  Cape 
Henlopen  was  established  in  1682 
when  the  proprietor  of  Permsylvania 
and  Delaware.  William  Penn,  granted 
the  area  to  a  local  official  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  common  usage  of  the 
people  of  southern  Delaware.  The 
grant  was  reaffirmed  in  1787  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  when 
the  area  was  inherited  by  the  State. 
Except  for  parcels  ceded  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  for  specified  purposes, 
the  State  and  the  town  of  Lewes  have 
protected  and  defended  the  integrity 
of  the  land  grant  for  the  common  use 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

Since  coming  to  this  body  in  1973,  I 
have  continually  urged  the  Defense 
Department  to  return  the  land  it  held 
at  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  State  of 
Delaware,  consistent  with  the  300- 
year-old  charter.  With  the  exception 
of  the  remaining  95  acres  of  the  Fort 
Meade  Recreation  Area,  I  have  been 
successful.  In  1976,  at  my  urging,  the 
Army  Reserve  ceased  its  training  oper- 
ations on  Cape  Henlopen,  operations 
which  were  seriously  destructive  to 
the  fragile  environment  of  the  site.  In 
the  eary  1980's,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  agreed  to  my  request  to  return 
334  acres  of  land  at  Cape  Henlopen  to 
the  State  of  Delaware. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  decided  to  make 
another  attempt  at  convincing  the  De- 
fense Department  to  return  the  95 
acres  at  the  old  Fort  Miles  site.  In 
April,  I  wrote  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  urged  him  to  revisit  this 
issue.  In  the  3  months  since  I  wrote 
Secretary  Cheney,  I  have  received  two 
perfunctory  replies  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  neither  of  which 
indicated  that  the  Army  intends  to 
make  a  decision  on  this  matter  any 
time  soon. 

My  amendment  would  simply  expe- 
dite this  process  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  report,  within 
30  days  of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, to  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  on  the 
feasibility  of  conveying  the  Fort 
Meade  Recreation  Area  to  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
placing  any  undue  burdens  upon  the 
Army  with  this  amendment.  The 
Army  is  currently  reviewing  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  has  been— more  or  less— for 
most  of  the  last  two  decades.  I  merely 
seek  to  prevent  the  Army  from  con- 


tinuing to  avoid  making  a  final  deci- 
sion on  this  matter. 

I  regret  that  I  was  forced  to  use  the 
legislative  process  to  get  the  Army's 
attention  on  this  issue,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  can  be  resolved  in  the  near 
future  without  additional  legislation. 
But  I  felt  compelled  to  send  a  strong 
signal  to  the  Army  that  the  patience 
of  Delawareans  is  wearing  thin.  After 
years  of  broken  promises,  it  is  time  to 
return  this  land  to  its  rightful 
owners— the  people  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment has  been  accepted  by  both  sides. 
I  thank  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  their  cooperation,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  on 
this  issue  in  the  future. 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  We  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
eloquent  explanation  of  his  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  carefully  reviewed 
on  this  side.  The  majority  is  delighted 
to  accept  his  amendment. 
Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  minority  is  also 
very  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment, 
and  we  hope  that  the  17-year  odyssey 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  arrives 
at  a  conclusion  within  the  next  10.  15 
years. 
Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  They  told  me  when  I 
got  here  at  age  29  that  things  some- 
times took  a  while  in  the  Senate.  Since 
this  is  17  years  in  coming,  I  hope  we 
are  able  to  succeed,  as  the  Senator 
suggested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  (No.  509)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 

BIENICI]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  631 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  research  on  laaer 
weapon  verification  be  carried  out  by  lab- 
oratories that  meet  certain  criteria) 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  an  imprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. I  am  joined  in  this  amend- 
ment by  my  colleague.  Senator  Binga- 

MAN. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr    Do 

MHtici],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bingaman.  pro 

poses  an  amendment  numbered  531 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read 
Ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  42,  between  lines  19  and  20. 
liisert  the  following  new  section 

SEC     230.V     LASER     WEAPON     VERIFI*  ATION     RK 
SEARCH 

In  awarding  contracts  for  research,  devel 
opment.  test,  and  evaluation  in  connection 
with  laser  weapon  verification  technology, 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  or 
the  head  of  a  Defense  Agency,  as  the  cast- 
may  be,  shall  ensure  that  such  contracts  are 
awarded  to  contractors  that  have  e.xperi 
ence  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas 

(1)  Development  of  technologies  for  coop 
erative  verification  of  laser  weapons. 

(2)  Expertise  in  matters  related  to  the 
propagation  of  high  energy  laser  beams 
through  the  atmosphere. 

(3)  Ability  to  verify  the  testing  or  deploy 
ment  of  high  energy  laaer  beams  against 
satelhtes  in  space. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill  are  prepared  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. Essentially,  it  broadens  the 
scope  of  part  of  the  bill  that  is  before 
us.  It  has  to  do  with  laser  weapon  ven 
fication  technology  and  proposals  to 
our  national  laboratories  to  get  in- 
volved in  research  on  laser  weapon 
verification. 

It  includes  a  few  additional  qualifica- 
tions and  ideas  with  reference  to  how 
the  proposals  should  be  offered  to  the 
various  laboratories  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  it  clarifies  our  intent. 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  very  impor- 
tant work  for  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  broadest  participation  possi- 
ble will  be  achieved  in  trying  to  place 
this  research  on  laser  weapon  verifica- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  most  expert 
institutions  in  the  country. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Dixon. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  for  his  amend- 
ment, and  his  eloquent  explanation  of 
it.  I  am  delighted  to  advise  him  that 
the  majority  side  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority side  is  very  pleased  to  support 
this  very  important  amendment.  It  is  a 
very  important  issue  and  one  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 


has  been  heavily  involved  in.  and  we 
are  glswl  to  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (No.  531)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  for  their  generous  ac- 
ceptance.of  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Senator  Dixon. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  wherev- 
er they  may  be,  so  far  as  advising 
them  about  what  is  transpiring,  we 
have  now  accepted  six  amendments 
since  the  last  roUcall.  I  have  saved  my 
own  amendment  for  last  to  accommo- 
date my  colleagues  and  will  shortly 
offer  an  amendment  agreed  to  by  both 
sides  and  sponsored  by  this  Senator. 
There  are  two  other  amendments  we 
will  accept  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  who  is  absent,  being  now  at 
the  White  House  on  important  mat- 
ters there. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, we  will  accept  an  amendment 
of  mine  now,  if  my  colleague  on  the 
other  side  is  so  kind  and  accommodat- 
ing. We  will  then  hear  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  for  some  time  on  the  burden 
sharing  question.  Thereafter,  we  will 
go  to  an  amendment  by  Senator  Levin 
on  the  B-2.  That  will  probably  take 
place  in  the  next  30  minutes  or  so. 
There  will  be  a  rollcall,  I  believe,  on 
that  amendment,  or  at  least,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be.  on  the  Levin 
amendment.  I  suspect  that  will  not 
come  for  at  least  an  hour  or  so.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  that  could  be  the 
last  rollcall  of  the  night,  although  I  do 
not  promise  that.  There  will  also  be.  as 
I  indicated  later,  two  Dole  amend- 
ments accepted  in  the  order  of  things. 
So  that  is  just  kind  of  a  general  pic- 
ture of  wtat  will  transpire  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  evening. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  532 

I  Purpose:  To  specify  procedures  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  acquisitions  of  products 
offered  by  Federal  Prison  Industries) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  ask  my  colleague  to 
yield  for  one  moment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  to,  if  the 
clerk  would  withhold. 


Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  Senator  Levin  intends 
to  propound  his  amendment  or  how 
much  debate  there  would  be  on  it,  but 
I  do  not  intend  to  hold  up  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Levin  amendment  and 
the  debate  on  it,  so  that  we  could  have 
that  vote  and  get  done  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  necessary  on  the 
burden-sharing  amendment,  particu- 
larly since  we  will  be  discussing  the 
burden-sharing  issue  at  length  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DixonJ. 
for  hiniself.  Mr.  HfXMS,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Kohl,  and  Mr.  Borem.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  532. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  247.  below  line  24.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC  MS.  PARTICIPATION  Of  FEDERAL  PRISON  IN- 
DISTRIES  IN  DEFENSE  PROCIRE 
MENT 

<ai  Procurement  Procedores.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  may  obtain  products  from 
Federal  Prison  Industries  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  137  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (b).  CO,  and  (d)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Inapplicability  of  Other  Law.— The 
provision  of  section  2304(c)<5)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
procurement  of  products  from  Federal 
Prison  Industries. 

(c>  Offers  Submitted  by  Federal  Prison 
Industries.— An  offer  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  offer  submitted  by  an  offeror 
that  is  not  a  small  business  concern. 

(d)  Current  Market  Price  Required.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  shall  not  obtain 
any  product  from  Federal  Prison  Industries 
for  a  price  that  exceeds  the  current  market 
price  of  such  product. 

(e)  Definitions —As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "current  market  price" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  product,  the  fair 
market  price  of  that  product,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  15(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  644(a)),  at  the  time  that 
the  contract  is  awarded. 

(2)  The  term  "small  business  concern" 
means  a  business  concern  that  meets  the  ap- 
plicable size  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  section  3(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
use.  632(a)).  and  includes  a  smaU  business 
concern  owned  and  controlled  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  Individuals, 
as  defined  in  section  8(d)<3)(C)  of  such  Act 
(15U.S.C.  637(d)(3)<C)). 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  my  colleagues  Senators  Hjelms. 
Gore.  Kohl,  and  Boren.  I  rise  today 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  S. 
1352,  regarding  Defense  Depari:ment 
purchases  of  products  offered  by  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries,  Inc.  [FPI  or 
UNICOR]. 

This  amendment  reconciles  current 
Federal  procurement  practices,  de- 
signed to  assist  small  and  small  disad- 
vantaged business  concerns,  with  a 
1934  policy  that  granted  FPI  a  pro- 
curement preference  superior  to  all 
small  businesses  or  other  businesses 
offering  products  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  amendment  curtails  the 
preference  that  FPI  currently  enjoys 
over  small  and  small  disadvantaged 
business  concerns,  and  also  makes  cer- 
tain that  FPI  only  sell  its  products  to 
the  Defense  Department  at  a  "fair 
market  price,"  the  standard  demanded 
of  all  who  furnish  supplies  or  services 
to  the  Government. 

Under  current  practice,  FPI  is  au- 
thorized to  short  circuit  the  Govern- 
ment's regular  procurement  practices. 
When  FPI  chooses  to  produce  a  prod- 
uct, all  Federal  agencies  are  required 
to  acquire  that  product  from  FPI  to 
the  extent  of  PPI's  production,  period. 
FPI  is  required  by  law  to  operate  so 
that  "no  single  private  industry  shall 
be  forced  to  bear  an  undue  burden  of 
competition  from  the  products  of 
prison  workshops."  Further,  FPI  must 
"avoid  capturing  more  than  a  reasona- 
ble share  of  the  market  among  Feder- 
al departments,  agencies,  and  institu- 
tions for  any  specific  product."  Many 
small  firms  complain  that  this  is  not 
the  case  today. 

From  1934  to  1985,  FPI  participated 
in  a  modest  amoimt  of  business  with 
Federal  agencies.  They  used  their  au- 
thority for  the  congressional  purpose 
intended:  to  provide  rehabilitative 
training  opportunities  for  inmates,  so 
they  would  be  better  prepared  to  reen- 
ter society  with  a  skill  that  could  lead 
to  gainful  employment.  This  Senator 
has  no  quarrel  with  this  purpose  and 
modest  manufacturing  activities  sup- 
porting such  a  proper  correctional 
purpose. 

This  correctional  purpose  seems  to 
have  become  lost  by  1985.  FPI  began 
to  pursue  the  Federal  procurement 
market  with  a  zeal  that  would  be  ad- 
mired In  a  small  business  concern. 
However,  it  could  only  be  described  as 
dangerous  predatory  behavior  in  a 
Government-owned  corporation  that 
possessed  a  lock  on  any  market  it 
chose  to  pursue  and  direct  access  to  a 
captive  workplace  that  is  compensated 
below  prevailing  wages.  Small  business 
concerns  and  disadvantaged  small 
business  concerns  have  become  in- 
creasingly alarmed  as  FPI  focused  its 
marketing  lock  on  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  accounts  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  Government's  procure- 
ment activity. 

Mr.  President,  FPI's  advantage  does 
not  stop  with  its  ability  to  specifiy  its 
own  market  share,  essentially  without 
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check.  An  agency  must  pay  FPI's 
price,  provided  that  the  price  repre- 
sents "current  market  price."  Unfortu- 
nately, this  pricing  standard  is  not  de- 
fined. Worse  yet,  disputes  relating  to 
price,  as  well  as  the  suitability  of  FPI's 
product  to  meet  agency  requirements, 
must  be  submitted  for  arbitration  by  a 
board  consisting  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  and  the  President,  presum- 
ably represented  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  exercises  responsibility  for 
FPI. 

This  disupte  resolution  mechanism 
is  hardly  conducive  to  even  the  most 
courageous  challenges  on  the  part  of 
Government  contracting  officers.  Even 
if  they  are  convinced  as  to  the  unac- 
ceptability  of  FPI's  product  or  the  rea- 
sonableness of  its  price,  the  process  all 
but  forecloses  any  effective  check  on 
FPI. 

During  the  last  Congress,  FPI's  com- 
petitive advantage  became  even  more 
overwhelming  when  it  was  accorded 
authority  to  borrow  from  the  Treas- 
ury by  a  provision  of  the  Omnibus 
Antisubstance  Abuse  Act  of  1988, 
Public  Law  100-690.  This  expanded 
access  to  capital  will  enable  FPI  to 
broaden  its  current  product  line  and 
expand  into  new  areas,  without  the  fi- 
nancing hurdle  that  all  private  firms, 
large  as  well  as  small,  must  successful- 
ly confront. 

Mr.  President,  these  market  advan- 
tages make  FPI  such  an  unfair  com- 
petitor that  we  can  no  longer  expect 
small    businesses    and    disadvantaged 
small  businesses  to  successfully  chal- 
lenge FPI  in  the  Federal  procurement 
arena.  My  amendment  would  simply 
level  the  playing  field.  Having  trans- 
formed itself  into  a  large  and  aggres- 
sive corporation,  with  the  mandate  of 
its  Govenunent-owned  status,  FPI  can 
no  longer  expect  to  be  accorded  a  pref- 
erence superior  to  that  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  and  disadvantaged  small 
business  concerns.  Under  my  amend- 
ment,  FPI   will   now   be   required   to 
compete  for  Defense  Department  con- 
tract requirements.  It  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  dictate  the  prices  for  its  prod- 
ucts. This  makes  good  business  sense, 
for  the  procuring  agencies  and  for  the 
taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill.  If  FPI 
wants  to  become  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's "vendor  of  choice,"  it  will  have 
to  will  the  status  by  performance  and 
price,   like   any   other   contractor.    It 
should  be  noted  that  FPI's  advantages 
regarding   access   to   low-cost   capital 
and  artificially  low  labor  costs  are  not 
disturbed. 

My  amendment  is  supported  by:  The 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business:  the  Coalition  for  Govern- 
ment Procurement;  the  Business  and 
Institutional  Piuniture  Manufacturers 
Association:  the  Printing  Industries  of 
America;  the  Screen  Printing  Associa- 
tion, International;  the  National 
Center   for   American   Indian   Enter- 


prise Development;  the  Anoclation  for 
Information  and  Image  Bfanagement; 
the  National  Office  Products  Associa- 
tion; and  the  American  Pumlture 
Manufactiu^rs'  Association. 

Without  my  proposed  changes  gov- 
erning the  sales  by  PPI,  their  aggres- 
sive use  of  FPI's  array  of  advantages 
will  continue  to  push  small  firms  out 
of  the  Government  marketplace,  or 
worse,  out  of  business  altogether.  I  un- 
derstand that  many  small  firms  and 
firms  owned  by  disadvantaged  men 
and  women,  including  native  Ameri- 
cans, have  suffered  major  losses  of 
Government  business  in  a  number  of 
industries.  The  industries  hardest  hit 
include  the  following:  leathers,  tex- 
tiles, metals,  woods,  electronics,  plas- 
tics, optics,  and  graphics. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier,  PPI 
is  required  to  diversity  so  that  it  does 
not  place  an  imdue  burden  on  individ- 
ual industries.  Nevertheless,  over  the 
past  5  years,  small  and  small  disadvan- 
taged suppliers  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  encoimtered  unprecedented 
competition  from  FPI  in  certain  mar- 
kets. 

FPI's  estimated  sales  for  1988  are 
$320  million.  It  forecasts  a  93-percent 
increase  by  1992,  jumping  to  sales  of 
$620  million.  With  its  current  sales, 
FPI  would  be  in  the  top  100  Federal 
contractors,  edging  out  Chrysler  Corp. 
At  $620  million,  PPI  would  rank  33  out 
of  the  top  100.  FPI  is  a  big  business 
and  it  should  be  treated  as  such  in  De- 
fense Department  procurements. 

Another  concern  I  have  is  that  FPI 
plans  its  tremendous  expansion  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  15-percent  increase  in 
prisoner  population,  not  because  of 
any  increased  Federal  Goverxmient 
demand  for  its  products.  PPI's  man- 
agement is  more  bent  on  market  ex- 
pansion, than  prisoner  rehabilitation, 
as  its  principal  objective. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  some  spe- 
cific examples  of  the  undue  burden 
FPI's  aggressive  competition  already 
has  had  on  numerous  small  business 
companies  in  Illinois  as  well  as  in 
other  States. 

Take  the  product  market  for  wire 
and  cable  harness  systems.  In  1982,  a 
group  of  seven  small,  minority  and 
women  owned  businesses  in  the  Mid- 
west sold  a  combined  total  of  $7.2  mil- 
lion worth  of  cable  and  wire  harness 
assembles  to  various  military  custom- 
ers. The  companies  report  that  PPI 
entered  the  market  in  1985,  selling  a 
modest  $185,000  to  these  military  cus- 
tomers. By  1987.  however,  these  smaU 
companies'  combined  total  sales 
dropped  66  percent  to  $2.4  million.  At 
the  same  time  PPI's  sales  of  these 
same  products  expanded  to  $11  mil- 
lion—62  percent  of  the  total  sales  to 
these  military  customers. 

One  of  the  seven  Midwest  companies 
sought  help  from  a  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  [DLA]  activity  in  Wisconsin. 
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The  regional  office  appealed  to  DLA 
headquarters  complaining  that  FPI's 
efforts  were  in  conflict  with  Federal 
procurement  policies  regarding  lowest 
overall  price,  and  that  small  business 
concerns  received  a  fair  proportion  of 
Federal  procurements  in  each  Industry 
category.  The  Defense  Department 
has  claimed,  however,  that  its  hands 
are  tied.  Obviously,  the  Defense  De- 
partment cannot  change  FPI's  prefer- 
ences alone.  The  seven  small  compa- 
nies in  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
sin became  desperate  enough  to  sue 
FPI  for  violation  of  the  statutory  limi- 
tation not  to  place  an  undue  burden  of 
competition  on  an  industry  by  captur- 
ing more  than  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  Federal  market  for  a  specific  prod- 
uct. Amazingly,  the  lawsuit  was  dis- 
missed because  the  court  found  that 
the  statute  chartering  FTI  gives  pri- 
vate parties  no  right  to  action  against 
FPI.  If  private  parties  can  not  enforce 
the  limitations  on  FPI,  allegedly  in 
eluded  to  protect  small  businesses 
against  this  giant  Goverrunent  manu 
facturer.  I  believe  we  need  to  alter  the 
preference  which  FPI  enjoys. 

My  Illinois  constitutents  in  the  wire 
and  cable  harness  industry  are  not  the 
only  small  businesses  hurt  by  FPI's  ag 
gressive  sales  efforts.  Let  me  give  you 
several  other  examples  of  problems 
small  firms  have  experienced  with 
FPI. 

First,  in  June  of  this  year,  the  New 
Cumberland  Army  Depot  canceled  a 
solicitation  for  more  than  $1  million  in 
office  furniture,  and  awarded  this 
business  to  FPI.  According  to  vendors 
familiar  with  the  procurement.  FPI 
had  reviewed  the  project  a  year  earlier 
and  rejected  it.  But,  at  the  Uth  hour 
FPI  changed  its  mind— something  no 
private  vendor  is  allowed  to  do  once 
they've  missed  a  bid  deadline.  FPI  was 
able  to  use  its  preference  in  the  pro 
curement  system  to  force  the  agency 
to  award  it  the  furniture  requirement 
A  small  business  competitor  that  lost 
out  on  this  procurement  stated: 
•'What  is  particularly  disturbing  about 
this  situation  are  the  man-hours  spent 
in  analyzing  and  preparing  to  bid  the 
project,  and  then  not  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  follow  through." 

This  amendment  would  prevent 
cases  like  this,  where  small  and  small 
disadvantaged  firms  spend  scarce  time 
and  resources  In  bidding  only  to  have 
the  work  diverted  to  FPI. 

Second,  On  July  17,  FPI  refused  to 
grant  a  well-documented  request  for 
waiver  from  an  Army  base  in  the  Mid- 
west to  buy  draperies  through  the 
General  Services  Administration 
[GSAl  Federal  supply  schedule.  FPI's 
denial  did  not  address  any  of  the 
points  on  which  the  Army  based  its  re- 
quest for  waiver.  FPI's  brief  letter  of 
denial  said  only  that  "we  believe 
UNICOR  •  •  •  can  process  this  in  an 
expeditious  manner. "  FPI  then  of- 
fered to  subcontract  this  measurement 


and  installation  portion  of  the  con- 
tract to  a  small  business  supplier  on 
GSA  schedule.  However,  that  firm 
says  it  will  lose  60  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue it  would  have  earned  if  it  had 
been  permitted  to  accept  the  complete 
order  under  the  GSA  schedule  con- 
tract. 

My  amendment  would  put  an  end  to 
FPI's  unfettered  power  to  deny  agency 
requests  for  waivers  in  cases  such  as 
this. 

Third,  the  same  drapery  supplier 
has  seen  his  Federal  sales  drop  from 
$1.9  million  in  1984-85  to  $737,063  in 
1988-89,  63  percent  over  the  past  4 
years.  He  attributes  90  percent  of  that 
loss  to  FPI's  aggressive  behavior  in  the 
market."  According  to  the  firm's  presi- 
dent. FPI  is  now  selling  to  agencies 
that  he  had  successfully  performed  for 
in  the  past,  but  who  no  longer  can  buy 
from  him. 

My  amendment  would  open  these 
contract  opportunities  to  competition 
between  FPI  and  private  firms.  No 
participant  is  shut  out  of  the  market 
through  the  unilateral  action  of  an- 
other player. 

Fourth,  a  drapery  contractor  m  Nor- 
folk. VA,  estimates  she  lost  $100,000  in 
business  in  1988  to  FPI.  She  reports 
that  if  FPI's  competition  continues, 
she  will  be  forced  to  drop  out  of  the 
ship  berthing  curtain  business  alto- 
gether. Adding  insult  to  injury,  she 
says  that  FPI  charges  $26  per  pair  for 
curtains,  while  she  maintains  that  her 
firm  could  provide  the  Government 
the  same  product  for  only  $18  per 
pair. 

My  amendment  would  ensure  that 
FPI  offers  competitive  pricing. 

Fifth,  two  companies  in  Utah  experi- 
enced -serious  losses  in  their  wire 
bundle  and  cable  assembly  business 
after  FPI  entered  the  market.  One 
company,  with  .sales  of  $1.3  million  in 
1985.  lost  40  percent  of  its  sales  after 
FPI  notified  Ogden  Air  Logistics 
Center  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  of  its  in- 
tention to  supply  the  item.  A  second 
company,  a  participant  in  SBAs  8(a) 
program,  lost  $750,000  in  business 
from  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center  for 
the  same  reason,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  had  previously  furnished  the  re- 
quired item  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  argue  that 
these  companies  can  make  up  for  Fed- 
eral market  losses  by  shifting  their 
emphasis  to  the  commercial  market. 
Sometimes  this  may  be  true,  but  many 
small  businesses  have  designated  their 
production  to  specialized  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fquirements.  All  too  fre- 
quently, they  are  required  to  meet 
Government-unique  military  or  Feder- 
al specifications,  mandating  the  use  of 
materials  and  manufacturing  process- 
es that  are  not  viable  in  the  commer- 
cial market. 

For  example,  military  specifications 
for  shipboard  drapes  require  special 
fabrics     that      won't      release      toxic 


fumes— fabrics  which  are  two  or  three 
times  more  expensive  than  those  used 
in  the  commercial  market. 

Another  example:  Shipboard  furni- 
ture is  generally  made  of  metal,  to 
very  specific  design  specifications. 
There  is  no  comparable  market  for 
shipboard  furniture  in  the  commercial 
market. 

Only  by  chance  do  we  know  about 
the  cases  just  cited,  Mr.  President. 
These  are  the  rare  companies  that  are 
willing  to  tell  their  story.  Most  are  re- 
luctant to  go  on  record,  for  fear  of  re- 
prisal. And  unfortunately  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  for  certain  what  share 
of  the  Government  market  FTI  is  cap- 
turing, or  how  many  more  companies 
may  be  suffering. 

You  see.  agency  purchases  from  FPI 
are  treated  as  interagency  agreements 
that  do  not  have  to  be  reported  to  the 
Federal  procurement  data  system.  As 
a  result,  objective  data  is  not  available 
from  which  we  can  judge  the  extent  to 
which  small  and  small  disadvantaged 
firms  are  losing  business  to  FPI.  My 
amendment  would  cure  this  problem 
by  making  any  contract  awarded  to 
FPI  subject  to  Federal  procurement 
data  reporting  requirements. 

Many  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  erosion  of  our  defense  industrial 
base  should  do  our  best  to  ensure  that 
a  broad  range  of  companies  continue 
to  participate  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment market.  Sad  to  say,  many  compa- 
nies in  competition  with  FPI  are  on 
the  brink  of  getting  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment market,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  par- 
ticipate as  the  pool  of  available  con- 
tract opportunities  steadily  shrinks. 
Further,  some  would  question  the  pru- 
dence of  permitting  Federal  prisoners 
to  become  the  sole  source  of  supply 
for  mission  critical  items  such  as  cable 
and  wire  harness  assemblies?  It  is  a  so- 
bering thought. 

FPIs  mission  to  educate  and  train 
inmates  is  laudable.  But  as  FPI  grows 
and  expands  into  new  product  areas, 
they  must  live  up  to  the  second,  equal- 
ly important  mandate:  To  operate  in 
such  a  way  that  'no  single  private  in- 
dustry shall  be  forced  to  bear  an 
undue  burden  of  competition  from  the 
products  of  the  prison  workshops,  and 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  competition 
with  private  industry  or  free  labor.  " 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DixoN],  in  this  important  amendment 
to  reform  the  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries, also  known  as  UNICOR.  Al- 
though his  amendment  only  affects 
the  Department  of  Defense,  It  is  a 
much  needed  first  step  on  the  road  to 
procurement  reform  throughout  the 
U.S.  Goverrunent. 
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Mr.  President,  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries is  a  very  large  corporation.  It  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
chairs,  tables,  desks,  and  other  office 
products.  It  uses  Federal  prisoners  to 
manufacture  these  items.  It  borrows 
money  from  the  Government  to  fi- 
nance its  activities  then  sells  the  prod- 
ucts to  the  Federal  Government. 

John  Sloan,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  points  out  in  a  statement  on 
this  subject,  that  what  had  originally 
started  as  a  teaching  program  for  pris- 
oners has  now  become  a  corporate 
giant.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Sloan's  statement  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
have  created  is  a  Government  operat- 
ed company  which  has  a  clear  com- 
petitive edge  over  private  companies. 
As  Mr.  Sloan  observes,  because  of  the 
preference  given  to  it  by  the  Congress, 
Prison  Industries  can  even  keep  the 
Government  from  giving  contracts  to 
private  manufacturers. 

If  that  weren't  enough  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, prison  products  need  not  even 
meet  the  same  quality  standards 
which  are  required  of  the  private 
sector.  This  is  a  multimillion-dollar  in- 
dustry making  furniture  that  the  Gov- 
errmient  must  buy  without  adherence 
to  the  high  quality  expected  of  prod- 
ucts purchased  from  the  private  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  President,  prison  industries  leg- 
islation had  a  strange  history  during 
the  last  Congress.  The  bill  giving 
prison  industries  authority  to  borrow 
money  was  defeated  in  the  House 
when  it  was  brought  up  on  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar  on  September  14, 
1988.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  when  this 
legislation  was  introduced  last  year, 
the  House  had  a  half  day  of  limited 
hearings  and  the  Senate  had  none. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  get  rid  of  the 
preference  which  prison  industries  re- 
ceive in  securing  Government  con- 
tracts. In  other  words.  Federal  Prison 
Industries  get  a  special  Government 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  a  lot  of  hard- 
working people  across  the  country. 
That  does  not  make  sense. 

When  borrowing  authority  is  ex- 
tended, small  businesses  across  the 
country  could  be  destroyed.  Prisons 
hold  a  clear  advantage  over  any  busi- 
ness they  care  to  compete  with  be- 
cause they  receive  preference  on  all 
Goverrmient  contracts  they  choose  to 
bid  on.  That  is  to  say  prisons  are  given 
a  right  of  first  refusal. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier  this  is 
not  a  small  corporation.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  an  Industry  which  claims 
sales  of  $316  million  with  a  net  worth 
of  over  $160  million.  That  was  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  con- 
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tinues  to  add  factories  to  its  already 
enormous  industrial  plant.  How  many 
corporations  can  boast  of  a  capacity 
like  that? 

I  am  not  condemning  prisoner  train- 
ing. But  this  corporation  goes  well 
beyond  the  intent  of  the  original 
training  program.  My  State  produces 
one  quarter  of  the  furniture  in  this 
country.  Prison  Industries  are  out 
there  competing  with  North  Carolina 
furniture  and  textile  companies  al- 
ready under  assault  from  foreign  com- 
petition. Think  about  it,  men  and 
women  in  North  Carolina  and  Illinois 
and  South  Carolina  are  being  put  out 
of  work  by  an  agency  of  their  Govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
This  Senator  will  not  sit  by  and  let 
this  happen. 

This  legislation  institutes  simple  re- 
forms designed  to  bring  some  fairness 
to  our  domestic  industries: 

It  does  away  with  the  Prison  Indus- 
tries contract  preference  so  that  all  of 
our  businesses  may  compete  for  de- 
fense contracts  on  an  equal  footing. 

It  requires  that  the  public  know  that 
its  tax  dollars  buy  only  the  best  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  not  emphasize 
how  important  these  reforms  are.  The 
industries  of  America  understand  the 
illogic  of  having  the  Federal  Prison 
System  get  special  treatment  in  the 
marketplace.  We  cannot  continue  to 
penalize  the  hard  working,  law  abiding 
people  of  our  country.  I  urge  Senators 
to  support  this  amendment.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
outstanding  efforts  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica's furniture  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 


[Exhibit  1] 
Minority  Rules,  Small  Firms  Suffer 


(By  John  Sloan) 

Last  month,  in  cleaning  out  their  closets, 
lawmakers  swept  some  dirt  onto  the  drug 
bill,  increasing  unfair  government  competi- 
tion against  private-sector  companies. 

Big,  popular  bills  have  always  been  targets 
for  pet  provisions,  but  this  action  is  particu- 
larly maddening  because  the  House  defeat- 
ed a  similar  measure,  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  just  a  month  earlier— by  nearly  100 
votes! 

Undeterred  by  that  margin,  supporters  in- 
serted the  same  language  Into  the  drug  bill, 
the  final  piece  of  legislation  hustled 
through  the  100th  Congress.  The  measure 
allows  Federal  Prison  Industries  Inc.,  known 
as  UNICXJR,  to  borrow  money  from  the  fed- 
eral treasury  to  expand.  UNICOR  uses  fed- 
eral prisoners  to  manufacture  chairs,  desks, 
parachutes,  paint  brushes.  Then,  it  sells  the 
goods  to  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  original  intent  of  the  corporation  was 
to  teach  prisoners  marketable  skills,  but 
with  $250  million  in  sales  in  1986,  members 
of  the  House  realized  that  UNICOR  had 
changed  from  teacher  to  business  excutlve. 

The  amendment  that  allows  UNICOR  to 
bank  with  the  federal  treasury,  tightens  the 
grip  that  this  government-supported  compa- 
ny hu  over  federal  procurement.  Prison  In- 
dustries built-in  advantages,  such  as  the  use 
of  government  buildings  and  cheap  labor. 


give  it  a  hefty  competitive  edge.  The  bidding 
process  further  stacks  the  deck. 

UNICOR  has  the  first  shot  at  federal  con- 
tracts. Its  bids  do  not  have  to  be  the  lowest, 
and  it  is  exempt  from  the  government 
standards  that  private  firms  must  follow. 
The  clincher.  Prison  Industries  even  can 
keep  the  government  from  offering  con- 
tracts to  private  companies? 

Continuing  budget  resolutions,  the  usual 
magnet  for  these  dust  balls,  didn't  surface 
this  year,  because  Congress  passed  separate 
appropriations  bills.  Omnibus  bills  like  the 
drug  bill  are  the  next  best  thing  to  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Safely  tucked  away  in  a 
bUl  better  measured  in  pounds  than  pages. 
no  one  discovers  the  mischief  untU  It  be- 
comes law. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  the  nation's  largest  advocacy  orga- 
nization for  small  business,  opposes  this  ex- 
pansion of  unfair  government  competition, 
which  favors  government-run  Industries 
over  taxpaylng  small  business. 

Legislators  let  their  guard  down  and  let 
down  their  small-business  constituents.  But 
it  is  difficult  for  even  the  most  vigilant  legis- 
lator to  review  these  gigantic  bills  before  a 
vote. 

The  100th  Congress  proved  that  it  could 
kick  the  continuing  resolution  habit.  Let  us 
hope  the  101st  Congress  pares  omnibus  bills 
to  manageable  pieces  and  cleans  them  up  In 
the  process. 

Let  us  also  hope  that  undoing  the  damage 
of  UNICOR  will  be  high  on  the  priority  list 
for  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
supjwrt  of  the  Dixon  amendment.  As  a 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee I  have  become  aware  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  small  businesses' 
concerns  about  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Prison  Industries.  I  under- 
stand that  FPI  is  capturing  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  DOD  market 
for  individual  products  and  that  small 
and  small  disadvantaged  business  con- 
cerns have  no  effective  way  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  adverse  im- 
pacts of  FPI's  procurement  prefer- 
ence. 

Two  Oklahoma  companies,  both 
Indian-owned,  have  lost  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  contracts  as  a  direct 
result  of  FPI's  aggressive  marketing 
practices.  They  have  been  fighting 
FPI's  procurement  practices  for  some 
time.  One  company.  Redwing  Products 
of  Kellyville.  OK,  generated  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  correspondence  with 
various  Federal  agencies  on  this  issue. 
I  believe  it  important  to  share  the 
highlights  of  this  correspondence  with 
my  colleagues. 

Redwing  Products  is  an  Indian- 
owned  disadvantaged  small  business. 
As  such,  it  received  certification  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as 
a  participant  in  the  8(a)  Progmm.  de- 
signed to  assist  minority  businesses.  As 
an  8(a)  certified  company.  Redwing 
Products  was  to  benefit  from  the  con- 
gressionally  mandated  preference  for 
contracting  with  minority  concerns. 

However,  in  1986  Redwing  Products 
had  two  Air  Force  contracts  set  aside 
for  it  under  the  8(a)  Program  and 
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then  taken  away  from  FPI.  Upon 
learning  of  the  contracts'  withdrawal. 
Redwing  notified  the  Air  Force  of  the 
adverse  impact  which  FPI's  actions 
would  have  upon  the  company.  The 
Air  Force  responded  that  it  "shared  " 
Redwing's  concern  over  the  amount  of 
business  being  directed  to  FPI.  The 
Air  Force  believed— erroneously— that 
once  it  advised  FPI  of  the  adverse 
impact  FPI's  conduct  was  having  on  a 
small  business,  FPI  would  allow  the 
small  business  to  have  the  contract. 
Instead  FPI  merely  granted  a  waiver 
from  its  procurement  preference  for 
Hill  Air  Force  Base  for  all  awards  with 
a  value  of  less  than  $25,000— contract.s 
that  are  for  small  quantities  and  small 
profits.  FPI  also  claimed  that  it  limit- 
ed the  work  it  took  from  the  private 
sector  for  wiring  harnesses  and  cable 
assemblies  to  15  percent  of  the  esti 
mated  dollar  value  of  these  procure- 
ments made  by  Hill  Air  Force  Base 
each  year.  FPI.  however,  did  nothing 
to  sdleviate  the  impact  it  was  having 
on  Redwing  Products.  The  end  result 
was  that  the  SBA  was  forced  to  cancel 
Redwing's  8(a)  set-aside  contracts.  Ac 
cordingly.  the  Air  Force  notified  Red 
wing  that,  with  respect  to  Redwing's 
two  8(a)  contracts.  "FPI  would  not 
allow  purchase  from  commercial 
sources  for  these  items.  Therefore,  the 
Air  Force  was  required,  by  law,  to  buy 
the  items  from  FPI.  " 

FPI  is,  by  law.  supposed  to  guaran- 
tee that  no  business  bear  an  undue 
burden  of  its  procurement  activity. 
However,  in  calculating  what  const! 
tutes  an  undue  burden  on  any  small 
business,  FPI  can  decide  whether  or 
not  a  10-percent  or  80-percent  reduc 
tion  in  the  sales  of  a  small  business 
represents  an  undue  adverse  impact. 

Another  Oklahoma  company  hurt 
by  FPI's  expansion  into  wire  and  cable 
harness  assemblies  is  Cherokee  Nation 
Industries,  Inc.  [CNI],  in  Stilwell.  CNI 
is  owned  by  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Nation.  CNI  estimates  that  it  lost  any- 
where from  $6  to  $10  million  in  DOD 
wire  harness  contracts  taken  by  FPI. 
Many  of  these  contracts  were  awarded 
to  FPI  at  prices  which  were  not  com- 
petitive at  all  because  they  were  at  or 
near  the  top  price  paid  for  the  item 
throughout  its  procurement  history. 
CNI's  loss  of  these  contracts  to  FPI 
has  had  a  significant  impact  on  CNI's 
employees  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Cherokee  Indians  living  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas  in  Oklahoma. 

These  concerns  are  all  the  more 
timely  given  FPI's  plans  to  double  its 
sales  to  $620  million  by  1992.  an  in- 
crease of  84  percent  over  FPI's  1988 
sales.  It  seems  that  the  experiences  of 
many  companies  in  many  industries 
are  simply  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  and 
that  many  small  and  minority  contrac- 
tors will  lose  much  or  all  of  their  gov- 
ernment business. 

Given  these  concerns.  I  would  like  to 
direct  several  questions  to  the  Senator 


from  Illinois.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  its  purpose  general- 
ly is  to  ensure  that  competitive  proce- 
dures are  used  by  DOD  in  purchasing 
products  that  may  be  produced  by 
Federal  Prison  Industries.  It  would  be 
a  permanent  change  in  the  way  DOD 
purchases  products  which  FPI  pro- 
duces. As  I  read  the  amendment,  it 
would  permit  DOD  to  make  awards  on 
the  basis  of:  unrestricted  competitions: 
small  purchases:  small  business  set- 
aside  competitions:  competitions 
among  small  disadvantaged  businesses 
pursuant  to  section  1207  of  Public  Law 
99-591:  awards  under  section  8(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act:  and  sole 
source  awards  under  the  criteria  pro- 
vided in  the  Competition  in  Contract- 
ing Act.  The  amendment  would  super- 
cede other  older  and  conflicting  statu- 
tory provisions  that  have  permitted 
noncompetitive  procurement  of  prod- 
ucts from  Federal  Prison  Industries 
and  thereby  foreclosed  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Government  market  to 
small  and  small  disadvantaged  private 
contractors.  With  the  amendment's 
enactment,  FPI  would  be  treated  the 
same  as  any  other  large  business  in 
the  competition  for  contracts.  FPI 
could  continue  to  expand  its  procure- 
ment activity,  but  the  amendment 
would  prevent  such  expansion  from 
undermming  statutory  policies  de- 
signed to  assist  small  businesses.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  interpretation  of  the 
amendment  s  effect  and  purpose'? 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  correct.  I  would  merely 
add  that  my  amendment  does  not 
affect  two  other  instances  in  which 
noncompetitive  procedures  could  be 
utilized  by  DOD.  First,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  utilize  Federal  Prison  Industries  as 
an  alternative  source  when  he  believes 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  de- 
fense or  when  it  would  likely  result  in 
reduced  overall  costs  for  such  procure- 
ment. However,  it  is  my  intent  and  ex- 
pectation that  this  exception  will  be 
invoked  only  rarely.  Repetitive  use  of 
this  exception  to  competitive  proce- 
dures as  a  means  to  circumvent  my 
amendment  and  revert  to  old  practices 
would  be  improper.  The  second  excep- 
tion allows  for  simplified  procedures 
for  purchases  of  property  and  services 
that  amount  to  $25,000  or  less.  This 
particular  provision  of  current  law  ex- 
pressly directs  that  a  proposed  con- 
tract for  an  amount  exceeding  $25,000 
may  not  be  divided  into  several  pur- 
chases in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
this  exception  to  the  general  require- 
ment to  u^e  competitive  procedures. 
Here  again,  my  intent  and  expectation 
is  that  DOD  agencies  will  not  break  up 
a  larger  requirement  into  smaller 
amounts  of  $25,000  or  less  to  circum- 
vent my  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  clarification.  Second.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  his  reason  for 


his  amendment's  definition  of  current 
market  price  as  "fair  market  price"? 

Mr.  DIXON.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  aware.  FPI's  enabling 
statute  mandates  that  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  not  purchase  products  manu- 
factured by  FPI  at  prices  that  exceed 
the  current  market  price.  However, 
neither  FPI's  enabling  statute.  FPI 
policy,  nor  the  Federal  acquisition  reg- 
ulation have  ever  defined  the  term 
current  market  prices.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General,  addressing  this  issue  in 
1930's,  concluded  that  the  only  true 
limit  imposed  on  FPI  prices  is  that 
FPI  may  not  exceed  the  upper  end  of 
the  current  market  price  range,  GAO 
reports  in  1980  and  1985  criticize  the 
lack  of  any  other  definition  of  current 
market  price.  As  a  result,  FPI  fre- 
quently is  awarded  a  contract  at  a 
price  equal  to  the  most  expensive  price 
previously  bid— not  the  lowest  total 
cost  as  mandated  by  the  Competition 
in  Contracting  Act.  The  irony  is  that 
FPI's  prices  can  be  higher  than  bid 
prices  of  its  small  and  minority  com- 
petitors—even though  FPI  pays  its 
prison  workers  between  $.15  and  $1.10 
per  hour,  while  industry  pays  mini- 
mum wages  or  higher.  By  defining  cur- 
rent market  price  as  fair  market  price 
this  amendment  provides  objective  cri- 
teria by  which  FPI  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  selling  overpriced  com- 
modities to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Another  concern  I 
have  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
appears  to  have  little  recourse  against 
FPI  products  that  fail  to  meet  Govern- 
ment specifications.  How  does  your 
amendment  address  this  concern? 

Mr.  DIXON.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  aware,  a  Government 
agency  must  first  ask  FPI  to  fill  an 
agency  requirement  for  a  product  that 
FPI  manufactures,  even  if  the  agency 
can  purchase  a  lower  priced,  higher 
quality  product  from  a  small  private 
contractor.  Only  if  FPI  grants  a 
waiver  can  the  agency  then  solicit  bids 
from  private  contractors.  While  FPI's 
inability  to  furnish  required  products 
may  justify  a  waiver,  the  agency  has 
little  or  no  recourse  against  FPI  if  it 
already  has  purchased  products  which 
it  later  discovers  are  deficient  in  qual- 
ity. Small  businesses,  however,  are— in 
the  case  of  fixed  price  contract— re- 
quired to  be  among  the  lowest  priced 
bidders  and  must  meet  stringent  qual- 
ity assurance  milestones  before  their 
product  is  accepted. 

My  amendment  indirectly  addresses 
the  concern  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Namely,  by  infusing 
competition  into  the  process  of  procur- 
ing items  from  FPI,  DOD  contracting 
officers  will  be  able  to  exercise  their 
authority  in  evaluating  offers  on  the 
basis  of  quality  as  well  as  price.  Small 
business  contractors  frequently  are 
the  vendors  which  can  deliver  higher 
quality  products  at  a  lower  price.  By 
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permitting  small  contractors  the  same 
solicitation  preference  over  FPI  that 
they  have  over  other  large  businesses, 
my  amendment  would  have  the  dual 
benefit  restoring  small  contractors' 
access  to  DOD  contracting  opportuni- 
ties, and  DOD  contracting  officers 
access  to  products  which  may  be  of 
higher  quality. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  understand  that  part 
of  the  impetus  behind  the  Dixon 
amendment  was  industry's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  FPI's  attempts  to  promul- 
gate regulations  designed  to  prevent  it 
from  unduly  burdening  any  one  indus- 
try. Apparently,  FPI  is  required,  by 
recent  statutory  changes,  to  conduct  a 
market  analysis  of  industries  to  ascer- 
tain the  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment market  to  sustain  both  Federal 
Prison  Industries  and  private  vendors 
in  any  given  market.  The  purpose  of 
this  requirement  was  to  ensure  that 
FPI  would  maintain  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  market  for  a  specific 
product.  Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  a 
definition  of  specific  product,  and  any 
available  empirical  data,  will  result  in 
rules  that  could  provide  little  protec- 
tion to  small  businesses.  What,  if  any- 
thing, does  your  amendment  do  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  the  undue 
burden  on  competition  resulting  from 
FPI's  aggressive  marketing? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  took  a  look  at  the 
problems  FPI  and  industry  were 
having  in  agreeing  on  such  regulations 
and  agree  with  industry  that  PPI's 
proposed  regulations  would  give  it  too 
much  discretion  to  decide  what  consti- 
tutes an  undue  burden.  Without  objec- 
tive criteria,  small  business  never 
could  hold  FPI  accountable  for  unduly 
burdening  any  particular  industry. 

My  amendment  addresses  industry's 
concerns  in  two  ways.  First,  by  restor- 
ing the  small  and  small  disadvantaged 
business  solicitation  preference  rela- 
tive to  FPI,  my  amendment  provides 
such  businesses  the  same  degree  of 
protection  from  FPI  that  they  receive 
from  other  large  businesses.  Second, 
my  amendment  ensures  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  begin  to  receive  adequate 
procurement  data  with  regard  to  PPI's 
market  share.  As  I  stated  previously, 
part  of  the  problem  with  gathering 
such  data  is  that  agency  purchases 
from  FPI  are  treated  as  interagency 
agreements  that  do  not  have  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  Procurement 
Data  System.  As  a  result,  there  is  little 
objective  data  available  from  which  we 
can  judge  the  extent  to  which  small 
and  small  disadvantaged  firms  are 
losing  business  to  FPI.  My  amendment 
would  cure  this  problem  by  making 
any  contract  awarded  to  FPI  subject 
to  Federal  Procurement  Data  System 
reporting  requirements. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
clarifications  on  the  intent  of  his 
amendment.  I  would  simply  reiterate 
that  I  fully  support  the  Dixon  amend- 
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ment  and 
likewise. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
pleased  on  this  side  to  support  this 
very  important  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Seiuitor  from  Illinois,  and  I 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (No.  532)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  my  understanding  is  that  there  are 
two  more  agreed  to  amendments  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
will  be  dealt  with  sometime  this 
evening  when  he  returns  from  the 
White  House. 

My  distinguished  colleague  now  will 
discuss  burdensharing  questions  which 
I  think  will  be  important  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  we  thank 
him  for  that,  and  then  at  some  point 
in  time,  whenever  Senator  Leviw  gets 
here,  I  understand  my  colleague  in  his 
usual  accommodating  fashion  has  indi- 
cated he  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  then  disctiss  a  B-2 
amendment  which  may  call  for  a  roll- 
call  vote.  The  word  to  my  colleagues  is 
there  may  be  one  more  rollcaU  vote 
anticipated  tonight. 

May  I  thank  my  colleague  for  kind- 
ness in  accommodating  this  side  on 
the  amendments  we  have  just  disposed 
of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  both  in  committee  and  here 
on  the  floor  as  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
timity  of  doing  on  several  occasions. 
He  extends  courtesy  to  all  Members, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  with  him. 

AMEirDKEl(T  NO.  533 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
await  the  appearance  of  Senator  Lit  in 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  on  the  B-2, 1  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
issue  of  burden  sharing. 


The  amendment  that  I  just  sent  to 
the  desk  to  be  printed  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Wauibk,  Sena- 
tor LrviN,  myself  and  others  Is  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  a  package  of  four 
amendments  on  the  issue  of  burdm 
sharing.  Those  four  amendments  are 
the  product  of  weeks  of  discussion  and 
work  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of 
the  committee,  some  being  m<»e  in- 
volved than  others.  There  is  an  at- 
tempt to  address  what  I  think  has 
become  a  very  volatile  issue  with  the 
American  people,  and  one  that  could 
have  a  dangerous  impact  on  D.8.  na- 
tional security. 

We  observed  in  the  last  election  that 
the  American  people  have  a  strong 
and  well-founded  perception  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  carrying 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  defending  free  world  security  inter- 
ests, and  of  defending  the  cause  of 
freedom,  particularly  in  NATO  and 
East  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
American  people  demand  a  more  equi- 
table sharing  of  this  burden,  and  these 
foiu-  amendments  respond  to  that 
demand.  They  are  a  powerful  new 
effort  to  achieve  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  burden  with  nations 
whose  economies  clearly  equip  them 
to  do  more. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  a  latent  sense  of 
isolationism  in  this  country  which  we 
have  observed  throughout  this  Na- 
tion's history.  We  saw  this  isolation- 
ism manifested  during  the  1930's  and  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
the  lessons  we  learned  from  our  mis- 
takes during  that  period.  The  United 
States  cannot  divorce  itself  from 
events  that  take  place  throughout  the 
world  and  if  we  try  to  do  so.  we  do  so 
at  great  peril. 

Today,  we  face  the  problem  that 
there  is  yet  another  increase  in  the 
isolationism  in  America  which  is  lead- 
ing to  proposals  for  unilateral  reduc- 
tions in  U.S.  conunitments  throughout 
the  world.  Unless  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people  are  ad- 
dressed, we  may  see  that  isolationism 
gather  momentimi,  force  imilateral  re- 
ductions, and  try  to  withdraw  UA 
forces  to  a  "Portress  America,"  such 
actions  could  harm  both  our  national 
interests  and  those  of  our  friends  and 
allies  very  severely. 

These  four  amendments  that  are 
proposed  by  the  committee  are  a  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people  that  we 
are  willing  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
dealing  with  this  issue.  They  are  a 
message  that  their  elected  representa* 
tives  realize  that  America  has  borne 
too  much  of  the  biu-den  for  too  Iraig. 
They  are  a  message  that  the  Congress 
is  acting  to  correct  that  situation 
burden  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
a  message  that  we  realize  we  cannot 
abandon   our  strategic   commitments 
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throughout  the  world.  They  are  a  mes- 
sage that  we  reject  any  rebirth  of  iso- 
lationism. 

Sometimes  the  obvious  must  be  re- 
peated, and  the  obvious  fact  that  must 
dominate  our  strategic  thinking  is  that 
our  economies  are  far  too  closely  inter- 
twined with  those  of  our  allies  for  us 
to  be  able  to  not  l)e  concerned  with 
their  fate.  There  is  no  "Portress  Amer- 
ica," we  will  be  dramatically  affected 
if  any  of  the  key  nations  in  our  alli- 
ances throughout  the  world  is  threat- 
ened or  subverted. 

We  must  keep  our  presence  in 
Europe  until  the  CFE  talks  lead  to  a 
reasonable  outcome.  We  must  keep 
enough  United  States  Forces  in  South 
Korea  to  respond  to  the  massive 
North  Korean  arms  race  and,  indeed, 
to  a  nuclear  threat  that  North  Korea 
may  pose  in  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about 
South  Korea  I  think  it  is  also  well  to 
remember  that  two  historical  and  po- 
litical considerations  that  should 
shape  our  actions. 

One  consideration  is  that  there  were 
proposals  for  United  States  troop 
withdrawals  from  Korea  in  the  late 
1970s.  Those  proposals  sent  a  shock 
wave  throughout  Asia.  They  also  sent 
exactly  the  wrong  message.  They  im 
plied  that  the  United  States  was  ready 
to  abandon  many  of  our  commitments 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  kind  of 
message  will  do  nothing  but  encourage 
further  North  Korean  military  build- 
up and  provocation. 

The  second  consideration  is  the 
nature  of  the  regime  in  North  Korea. 
North  Korea  is  the  last  bastion  of 
pure  Orwellian  Marxist  totalitarian- 
ism left  in  the  world.  There  are  other 
unpleasant  Communist  regimes,  but  I 
think  we  all  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
find  a  regime  where  the  people  are  so 
totally  controlled  in  all  respects,  and 
where  they  have  a  dictator  who  has 
committed  himself  time  after  time  to 
the  "reunification  of  Korea"  before  he 
passes  away  and  Kim  Li  Sung  has  con- 
sistently embarked  on  escalatory  and 
dangerous  adventures  in  relations  be- 
tween his  country  and  South  Korea 
and  indeed  l)etween  his  country  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  One  has 
only  to  consider  the  capture  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  all  the  other  inci- 
dents along  the  demilitarized  zone 
that  separates  North  and  South 
Korea. 

We  also  caimot  address  the  issue  of 
the  United  States  military  presence  in 
Korea  without  addressing  the  entire 
issue  on  a  regional  basis.  Whatever  we 
do  in  Korea  is  bound  to  affect  Japan. 
Whatever  we  do  In  Japan  is  bound  to 
affect  the  other  Asean  nations  and 
whatever  we  do  in  the  Asean  nations 
win  have  an  influence  that  extends  all 
the  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
beyond. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  in 
regard  to  Japan  is  very  difficult.  We 


must  help  give  Japan  the  security  it 
needs  and  we  must  give  the  overall  se- 
curity of  East  Asia  the  priority  it  de- 
serves. I  think  it  is  abundantly  clear, 
however,  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Japanese  to  pick  up  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  United  States  defense 
of  Japan,  their  homeland,  and  of  de- 
ploying United  States  Forces  to  defend 
the  seas  and  waters  surrounding  the 
Japanese  home  islands. 

I  do  not  have  to  recount  for  this 
body  the  enormous  economic  successes 
enjoyed  by  Japan,  nor  the  astounding 
statistics  that  demonstrate  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  Japan. 

Let  me  also  hasten  to  add  it  is  not  in 
the  United  States  interests  for  Japan 
to  rearm  beyond  the  level  necessary 
for  Its  self-defense.  A  remilitarized 
Japan  would  then  frighten  Japan's 
neighbors  and  revive  memories  of  the 
Greater  Asian  Co-Prosperity  Sphere, 
and  the  other  militaristic  adventures 
embarked  upon  by  the  Japanese  earli 
er  in  this  century.  Equally  important- 
ly. Japanese  forces  can  never  have  the 
same  impact  in  determining  adven- 
tures by  the  U.S.S. R.,  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  or  North  Korea.  Japanese 
forces  can  only  be  a  limited  substitute 
for  an  American  strategic  presence. 

It  is  not  in  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Japan,  or  the  world  to  have 
Japan  remilitarize,  it  is,  however,  in 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  to  have  Japan  do  two 
things:  The  first  is  dramatically  in- 
crease their  economic  assistance  and 
involvement  throughout  the  world. 
The  second  is  to  pick  up  their  fair 
share  of  the  economic  burden  of  de- 
fense by  fully  offsetting  the  cost  of  de- 
ploying U.S.  forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
maintains  its  forces  in  East  Asia  at  a 
very  heavy  cost  not  only  in  the  form 
of  direct  investment  but  in  the  form  of 
the  wear  and  tear  on  our  equipment. 
The  United  States  has  invested  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  these  forces  in 
recent  years,  and  billions  more  on  de- 
fending the  Persian  Gulf.  One  of  the 
major  foreign  policy  successes  of  the 
Reagan  administration  was  a  steadfast 
policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  which  pro- 
tected the  sealines  of  communication 
and  the  vital  oil  supplies  that  flow 
from  the  gulf  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  which  helped  lead  to  the  cease- 
fire that  evolved  between  the  Iranians 
and  Iraqis. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out, 
however,  Mr.  President,  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  oil  that  United 
States  mil'tary  forces,  and  our  men 
and  women,  were  protecting  was  oil 
that  flows  to  Japan.  I  would  also  sug- 
gest, Mr.  President,  that  the  American 
taxpayers  picked  up  the  tab  for  that 
operation,  which  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  that  Japan  clearly  got  a  free 
nde. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  want  to  see 
Japanese    warships    in    the    Persian 


Gulf,  nor  their  airplanes,  nor  their  sol- 
diers. But,  I  did  want  to  see,  and  so  did 
the  vast  majority  of  American  people, 
the  Japanese  pick  up  their  fair  share 
of  the  enormous  financial  burden  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  flow  of  oil  from 
the  gulf.  There  is  no  question  that 
they  did  not. 

Mr.  President,  why  would  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  hopefully 
the  entire  Congress  of  the  United 
States  call  for  a  100-percent  burden- 
sharing  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  in 
a  defense  authorization  bill?  I  would 
say  that  it  is  out  of  a  sense  of  frustra- 
tion with  Japan  that  the  Congress  will 
act  this  way.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  words  from  Japan  are  no 
longer  a  substitute  for  action.  It  is  a 
testimony  to  the  lack  or  the  inability 
of  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  to  convince  the  Japa- 
nese that  it  is  in  their  interest  as  well 
as  ours  to  pick  up  a  larger  share  of  the 
burden. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  establish  a 
trans-Pacific  bargain  with  Japan.  This 
bargain  is  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  deploy  the  forces  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  security  of  Asia  if 
the  Japanese  increases  its  burdenshar- 
ing  efforts  and  if  it  steadily  moves 
toward  100  percent  offset  of  the  cost 
of  deploying  U.S.  forces.  It  also  re- 
quires that  South  Korea  and  other  Pa- 
cific allies  should  work  with  the 
United  States  to  adjust  the  United 
States  role  in  their  countries  and  to  in- 
crease both  their  allied  military  ef- 
forts and  their  offset  of  United  States 
costs. 

I  think  the  leadership  of  Korea  al- 
ready recognizes  the  need  for  such  ad- 
justments, and  does  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  be  in  South 
Korea  in  its  present  form  militarily 
forever.  In  fact,  the  Korean  leadership 
has  stated  unequivocally  that  they  are 
ready  to  undertake  discussions  to  mu- 
tually reevaluate  the  role  and  pres- 
ence of  the  United  States.  These  dis- 
cussions should  not  only  examine 
numbers  of  United  States  troops  but 
the  whole  command  relationship  in 
Korea.  If  the  South  Koreans  are  going 
to  take  over  a  larger  share  of  the 
burden,  they  also  should  take  over 
more  of  the  command  and  control  of 
our  joint  forces. 

Turning  back  to  Europe,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  we  need  a  new  trans-Atlan- 
tic bargain.  Our  message  to  Europe  re- 
garding this  bargain  set  forth  in  this 
burdensharing  package  is  simple  and 
clear.  We  are  saying  to  the  Europeans: 
You  cannot  cut  your  forces  without  an 
equal  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  saying  to  our 
European  friends  that  they  cannot.  In 
an  orgy  of  Gorbymania.  expect  to 
reduce  their  forces  without  a  commen- 
surate response  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  saying  that  we  have  the  resolve  to 
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maintain  our  forces  if  we  obtain  suita- 
ble European  support.  We  are  saying 
that  the  alliance  can  remain  united 
until  we  negotiate  secure  mutual  force 
reductions  with  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Mr.  President,  our  Ihiropean  friends 
must  understand  that  this  transatlan- 
tic bargain  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  be  more  European 
than  the  Euiropeans.  Ovu*  burdenshar- 
ing package  calls  for  reductions  in  U.S. 
forces  in  NATO  if  allies  exceed  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  cuts  of  their  own. 
Our  Eiu-opean  friends  cannot  expect 
the  United  States  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  the  seciu^ty  of  Europe 
than  wealthy  central  region  states  like 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  and  others.  The  wealthier  Eu- 
ropean nations  must  also  increase 
their  offset  efforts.  I  believe  that  a  50- 
percent  offset  would  be  proper.  Some 
Senators  feel  less  is  proper.  I  think  all 
of  us  agree  that  nations  like  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  can  do 
more. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  simi  up  by 
saying  that  I  think  that  the  time  has 
clearly  come  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  allies  to  understand 
this  whole  issue  of  burdensharing 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  on  a  worldwide  as  well  as  a  re- 
gional basis.  We  cannot  call  for  unilat- 
eral U.S.  force  cuts  and  expect  any- 
thing but  the  worst  repercussions.  We 
cannot  make  unreasonable  demands 
upon  our  allies,  partlculary  since  both 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  perceives  that  there  is  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  tensions  and  a 
dramatic  reduction  In  the  likelihood  of 
a  war  in  central  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  expect  and 
have  every  right  to  expect,  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world  to  assume 
more  of  the  burden  of  their  own  de- 
fense. I  believe  that  this  package  will 
serve  as  a  mature  and  reasonable 
model  for  what  should  be  done  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  burdensharing.  I  be- 
lieve it  wlU  benefit  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  far  more  than  some  of 
the  rather  inflammatory  rhetoric  and 
demagoguery  which  has  been  associat- 
ed with  this  issue  from  time  to  time. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  body  will  endorse  this  pack- 
age of  amendments.  I  would  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  comment  in  the  proc- 
ess. I  think  the  package  is  a  significant 
step  forward,  and  one  that  I  think  con- 
cerns all  of  us.  Our  allies  should  un- 
derstand Just  how  serious  we  are. 

Mr.  President,  in  anticipation  of 
Senator  Levin's  amendment.  I  jrleld 
the  floor  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
proposing  an  amendment  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. But  let  me  describe  this  amend- 
ment first. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  learned  the 
costly  facts  about  B-IB  bomber  pro- 
curement. We  learned  that  the 
bomber  did  not  live  up  to  its  contrac- 
tual promises  that  were  made  for  it 
relative  to  its  capability  to  penetrate 
enemy  defenses.  Basically,  the  key 
device,  called  electronic  counter  meas- 
ures, or  ECM.  which  had  already  been 
installed  in  100  B-IB  bombers,  cannot 
effectively  receive,  identify,  and  jam 
the  frequencies  which  are  deemed  nec- 
essary to  keep  that  bomber  from  being 
detected. 

The  failure  of  the  B-lB  to  live  up  to 
its  promises  and  to  meet  its  intended 
specifications  has  been  a  major  disap- 
pointment. But  there  is  even  more  bad 
news. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  which 
we  negotiated  with  the  contractor  on 
the  B-IB  for  the  ECM  system,  the 
taxpayers  got  socked  with  the  costs  of 
repairing  the  defect  to  the  extent  that 
the  defect  can  be  repaired.  The  latest 
estimate  for  those  repairs  is  over  $1 
billion. 

I  kept  asldng  the  Air  Force  why? 
Why.  if  it  was  the  contractor's  failure 
to  meet  the  terms  of  the  contract  did 
we  end  up  having  to  pay  for  the  fail- 
ure? I  was  told  that  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  when  the  Air  Force  ac- 
cepted the  ECM  system  with  known 
defects,  the  Air  Force  lost  its  right  to 
terminate  the  contract  for  default  and 
to  require  the  contractor  to  repair 
those  defects,  as  the  Air  Force  wanted. 
Now  it  loolLs  like  we  are  about  to  go 
down  the  same  road  on  the  B-2.  We 
are  told  that,  unlike  the  B-IB,  this  is 
the  most  tested  airplane  ever  flown.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that.  But  I  asked  the 
Air  Force  what  protection  we  have,  if 
it  turns  out  that  the  B-2  has  defects. 
And  I  am  afraid  the  answer  is  similar 
to  what  happened  with  the  B-IB.  The 
contractor's  guarantee  is  very,  very 
limited  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  been  struggling  over  the 
past  decade  to  get  contractor  warran- 
ties in  our  defense  contracts.  The 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  tonight 
will  require  greater  contractor  respon- 
sibility for  the  repair  of  contractor- 
caused  defects  in  the  B-2.  Oiu-  DOD 
procurement  personnel  tell  us  when  it 
comes  to  the  state-of-the-art  technolo- 
gy we  cannot  get  the  land  of  warranty 
we  want,  either  because  the  contractor 
will  not  take  the  risk  or  if  the  contrac- 
tor does,  the  price  will  be  too  high. 

I  can  understand  that  position  to 
some  extent  but  I  have  two  major  con- 
cerns with  it.  First,  I  am  convinced  we 
give  up  too  easily  in  this  area.  We  do 
not  commit  sufficient  resources  and 
attention  to  the  need  to  obtain  the 


best  possible  warranty  for  workman- 
ship, materials,  and  perfonnanoe.  It  is 
wrong  for  us  to  pay  such  a  large  share 
of  the  costs  for  correcting  a  deficiency 
or  defect  which  is  the  fault  of  the  con- 
tractor. It  is  just  that  simple. 

Second,  if  an  adequate  warranty  re- 
siUts  in  a  higher  price,  at  least  we  will 
know  up  front  what  a  weapons  system 
really  costs  us.  Without  such  a  war- 
ranty and  with  an  open-ended  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  correcting  a  contractor- 
caused  defect  we  are  deluding  our- 
selves as  to  the  real  costs  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  B-2  may  be  a  perfect  example. 
We  say  the  cost  per  plane  is  $530  mil- 
lion, and  that  is  without  a  warranty 
for  contractor-caused  defects. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  we  do  not  know  how  much 
each  B-2  is  going  to  cost  us.  We  hope 
it  will  be  no  more  than  $530  million 
but  we  cannot  promise  that.  Because 
the  contractor  is  not  promising  that. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  happened  to 
recently  come  across  the  contractor 
for  the  Monitor,  the  ironclad  battle- 
ship that  served  in  the  CivU  War.  The 
technology  for  that  battleship  was 
probably  viewed  as  being  on  the  cut- 
ting edge,  just  the  way  the  B-2  tech- 
nology is  viewed  now.  The  contract 
date  is  1861,  October  4.  between  J. 
Ericsson  of  the  city  of  New  YoiIl.  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  contract  was  to  build  an  iron- 
clad, shotproof  steam  battery,  the 
lower  vessel  to  be  wholly  of  iron  and 
the  upper  vessel  of  wood.  The  contrac- 
tor promised  the  ship  would  have  a 
speed  of  8  sea  miles  or  knots  per  hour, 
under  steam,  for  12  consecutive  hours, 
and  carry  fuel  for  her  engine  for  8 
days  consumption  at  that  speed. 

The  Navy  agreed  to  pay,  after  trial 
and  satisfactory  tests,  $275,000. 

Now,  here  comes  the  relevant  part 
for  our  purposes. 
And  it  U  further  agreed— 
They  wrote  back  then,  in  1861— 
that  the  said  vessel  should  be  complete  In 
aU  her  parts  and  appointments  for  service 
and  any  omission  in  these  specifications 
shall  be  supplied  the  maker  thus  complete 
and  In  case  the  said  vessel  shall  fall  in  per- 
fonnance  of  speed  for  sea  service  as  before 
stated  or  in  the  security  or  successful  work- 
ing of  the  turret  and  guns  with  safety  to  the 
vessel  and  the  men  in  the  turret  or  to  her 
buoyancy  to  float  and  carry  her  battery  as 
aforesaid,  then  and  to  that  case,  the  con- 
tractor btods  himself  and  his  heirs  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  the  amount  of  money 
advanced  to  them  on  said  vessel  wlthto  30 
days  after  such  failure  shall  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  Navy. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  have  obvi- 
ously come  a  long  way  from  those  days 
in  the  Civil  War.  In  contracting  mat- 
ters, the  trip  has  been  backwards. 

Back  then,  we  got  a  100  percent  iron- 
clad, so  to  speak,  guarantee  from  the 
contractor  of  the  Monitor  that  the 
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ship  would  perform  as  promised,  and 
this  was  a  case  involving  new  technolo- 
gy, state-of-the-art  type  manufactur- 
ing. 

Today  we  are  told  we  are  lucky  if  we 
get  a  commitment  for  a  contractor  to 
pay  20  percent  of  the  costs  to  correct 
contractor-caused  deficiencies.  That 
puts  real  meaning  to  the  expression 
"the  good  old  days." 

Let  us  look  at  the  terms  of  the  cur- 
rent, initial  production  contract  for 
the  B-2.  The  Air  Force  currently  has 
under  a  development  contract  six  B- 
2's  and  two  B-2  frames.  We  have  taken 
delivery  on  the  first  B-2,  and  that  is 
the  one  that  was  test  flown  a  few  days 
ago. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  contract  we 
are  paying  all  of  the  contractors  costs 
plus  an  incentive  fee  based  on  the  con- 
tractor's ability  to  keep  those  costs  to 
a  target  level,  meet  the  schedule,  and 
other  similar  factors. 

The  full-scale  development  contract 
apparently  does  not  contain  any  war 
rant  provisions  by  the  contractor. 

The  Air  Force  also  has  now  an  initial 
production  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  five  B-2's.  This  is  a  type  of  produc- 
tion contract,  and,  because  of  that,  it 
means  that  as  these  five  planes  are 
built,  more  will  be  known  about  the 
design  standards  and  construction  re- 
quirements than  under  the  develop- 
ment contract.  This  production  con- 
tract is  a  so-called  fixed-price,  incen- 
tive-fee contract  and  contains  a  war- 
ranty provision  pursuant  to  law.  Al- 
though it  is  a  fixed-price  contract,  the 
terms  of  the  contract  operate  so  as  to 
make  it  almost  a  cost-plus  contract. 

The  contract  contains  an  80/20 
share  line  for  costs,  which  means  that 
the  Government  pays  100  percent  of 
the  costs  up  to  a  target  cost. 

The  contractor  pays  for  20  percent 
of  the  cost  over  the  target  cost  and 
gets  a  20-percent  saving  for  cost  under 
the  target  price. 

Essentially,  though,  under  the  cur- 
rent B-2  contract,  we  are  reimbursing 
the  contractor  for  virtually  all  of  its 
costs  up  to  an  agreed-upon  limit  which 
everyone  hopes  we  will  never  reach. 
According  to  the  Air  Force,  the  target 
cost  for  the  five  airplanes  in  this  con- 
tract is.  after  a  recent  $195  million  in- 
crease, a  total  of  $2.2  billion.  That  is 
for  the  five  planes— $2.2  billion. 

The  Air  Force  has  also  informed  me 
that  if  a  contractor  meets  that  target 
cost,  it  is  hoped,  it  is  expected  to  real- 
ize a  profit  of  approximately  $50  mil- 
lion per  plane  or  $250  million  for  the 
five-plane  contract.  Yet.  as  I  will  ex 
plain  shortly,  the  contractor's  liability 
to  correct  any  defects  caused  by  its 
own  error  could  be  as  little  as  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  five-plane  contract  or  as 
little  as  $4  million  per  plane.  That  is 
how  little  the  contractor  liability 
could  be  for  its  own  defects  caused  by 
its  own  action— $4  million,  although  it 


is  making  a  profit,  an  expected  profit, 
of  $50  million. 

So  that  means  that  even  if  the  cost 
to  correct  contractor  defects  is,  for  in- 
stance, $30  million  per  plane,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  be  liable  for  $26  million 
of  that  cost  while  the  contractor  pays 
but  $4  million  and  still  walks  away 
with  a  $46  million  profit  per  plane. 

That  sounds  like  fiction  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  comprehensible.  But 
under  the  terms  of  the  current  con- 
tract, it  could  be  fact.  Under  the  war- 
ranty provision  in  the  current  con- 
tract, the  prime  contractor  guarantees 
that  the  B-2's  will  conform  to  all 
design  and  manufacturing  require- 
ments; the  B-2's  at  the  time  of  deliv- 
ery will  be  free  from  all  defects  in  ma- 
terial and  workmanship;  the  B-2's  will 
meet  all  the  performance  require- 
ments. 

While  those  warranties  sound  excel- 
lent, the  contract  also  contains 
enough  exclusions  and  limitations  to 
place  almost  all  of  the  cost,  if  the 
plane  does  not  meet  specifications,  on 
the  Government  instead  of  on  the  con- 
tractor. According  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  contractor  is  liable  for 
defects  listed  in  the  warranty.  Again, 
these  are  defects  which  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  fault  of  the  contrac- 
tor. 

The  contractor  is  liable  for  those  de- 
fects listed  in  the  warranty  only  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  first  $100  million. 
That  is  $20  million.  Since  this  contract 
is  for  five  planes,  that  comes  to  $4  mil- 
lion per  plane,  as  the  contractor's 
maximum  responsibility  for  defects  in 
its  own  performance  under  this  con- 
tract. What  that  could  mean  again  is 
that  the  contractor  takes  home  a  $50 
million  profit  per  plane  while  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  left  holding  the  bag  for  all 
corrections  of  contractor-caused  de- 
fects over  $4  million.  That  is  just 
wrong. 

Moreover,  the  contract  provides  that 
the  contractor  is  liable  for  only  those 
contractor— caused  defects  which  are 
identified  by  the  Air  Force  within  6 
months  after  acceptance.  The  cost  for 
repairing  any  defect  caused  by  the 
contractor  identified  after  6  months, 
after  acceptance,  could  be  100  percent 
the  responsibility  of  the  Air  Force. 
You  talk  about  a  window  of  vulner- 
ability; that  is  a  true  window  of  vul- 
nerability, that  after  6  months  the  Air 
Force  could  be  100  percent  responsible 
to  repair  contractor-caused  defects. 

Acceptance,  obviously,  becomes  a 
key  ingredient.  As  I  said  earlier,  we 
learned  some  lessons  from  the  B-IB. 
Under  that  contract,  we  purchased  all 
100  planes  under  one  contract.  The  B- 
2,  at  least,  we  are  purchasing  these 
planes  in  lots  three  to  six  at  a  time,  so 
acceptance  is  limited  to  a  smaller 
number  of  planes. 

But  the  bottom  line  on  the  current 
contract.  Mr.  President,  is  that  if  the 
contractor  hits,  as  intended,  the  target 


cost  of  the  contract,  the  contractor 
will  realize  a  profit  of  some  $50  million 
a  plane.  That  is  just  profit  above  and 
beyond  the  money  the  contractor  re- 
ceives to  cover  all  the  cost  of  working 
on  the  contract. 

At  the  same  time  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  the  contractor  will  be 
liable  to  pay  that  maximum  of  $4  mil- 
lion per  plane  to  correct  any  deficien- 
cy that  was  his  own  fault. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  not  good  govern- 
ment, that  kind  of  a  contractual  rela- 
tionship, and  I  think  we  have  to  act  to 
change  it.  and  we  can  act  and  should 
act  on  this  bill.  It  leaves  us  vulnerable, 
just  as  with  the  B-IB,  to  seeing  some 
exorbitant  amount  in  the  next  few 
years  that  the  Government  will  have 
to  absorb  to  correct  contractor  defi- 
ciencies in  this  weapons  system. 

We  just  have  to  learn  from  the  past. 
If  we  cannot  go  back  as  far  as  the  Civil 
War,  we,  at  least,  ought  to  learn  our 
lesson  from  the  B-IB.  We  have  to 
have  tough  and  clear  provisions  in  our 
contract  to  purchase  B-2's  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  paying  what  amount  of 
the  cost  to  correct  contractor  deficien- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
I  will  send  to  the  desk  tries  to  achieve 
that.  The  amendment  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  nego- 
tiate a  significantly  stronger  warranty 
provision  for  the  next  group  of  air- 
planes, the  next  group  of  B-2's.  and  it 
does  it  in  the  following  way:  It  would 
require  the  contractor  to  assume  li- 
ability for  the  cost  of  correcting  de- 
fects, at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tractors  profits.  Put  more  simply:  It 
makes  the  contractor  liable  for  con- 
tractor-caused defects  up  to— at  least 
up  to— the  amount  of  the  contractor 
profits. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  could  negotiate  an  exclusion  or 
limitation  on  this  provison  but  only  if 
he  determines  the  financial  benefits  of 
such  exclusions  or  limitations  substan- 
tially—we mean  substantially,  not 
marginally— substantially  outweigh 
the  potential  costs.  The  Secretary 
would  have  to  notify  the  Congress  of 
any  such  exclusions  or  limitations  and 
report  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee the  specific  reasons  why  they 
would  negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  argue  that 
to  obtain  a  tougher  warranty  for  the 
B-2  could  increase  the  price  of  the  B- 
2.  If  that  is  true— and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be— then  at  least  let  us  know  the  price 
of  the  warranty  now  rather  than  find 
it  by  surprise  as  the  defects  being  ap- 
parent to  us  after  acceptance  and  get 
stuck  for  the  bill  like  we  did  for  the  B- 
IB. 

Critics  of  the  Congress  say  we  micro- 
manage.  Sometimes  that  charge  Is 
well-founded;  many  times  it  Is  not.  We 
are  joint  players  with  the  executive 
branch  in  ensuring  that  Government 
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funds  are  wisely  spent.  We  must  know 
the  true  cost  of  our  program,  and  the 
earlier  we  have  that  information,  the 
better.  If  we  fool  ourselves  now  about 
the  true  cost  of  this  program  by  bury- 
ing or  ignoring  the  reliability  of  the 
Government  to  correct  defects,  we  will 
seriously  hurt  ourselves  in  the  long 
run. 

We  have  already  lost  a  great  deal  of 
our  credibility  with  the  public  on  cost 
figures  smd  performance  because  of 
the  B-IB  experience.  We  must  avoid 
that  with  the  B-2.  To  the  extent  possi- 
ble, that  is  what  this  amendment  does, 
and  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
support  it. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  534 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  sul>8t&ntiaUy  stronger 
contractor  guarantees  for  B-2  aircraft  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1989  and  thereaf- 
ter, and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  534. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that 
the  procurement  of  all  B-2  aircraft  author- 
ized for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990  shall  be 
subject  to  a  contractor  guarantee  pursuant 
to  section  2403  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  that  the  prime  contractor  for 
such  aircraft  shaU  be  required  to  assume  a 
substantially  greater  resptonsibillty  for  the 
cost  of  corrective  actions  required  under  sec- 
tion 2403(b)  of  such  title  than  under  exist- 
ing contracts  for  B-2  aircraft. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  2403(g)  of 
such  title,  the  Secretary  may  not  negotiate 
exclusions  or  limitations  on  the  prime  con- 
tractor's financial  liability  for  the  cost  of 
corrective  action  for  defects  under  section 
2403(b)  of  such  title  for  the  B-2  aircraft  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  that  are  less  than 
the  total  of  the  contractor's  actual  profits 
on  the  production  of  such  aircraft  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  specific 
benefits  of  such  exclusions  or  limitations 
substantially  outweigh  the  potential  costs. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
notify  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  any  determinations  under  para- 
graph (2)  and  shall  include  in  such  notifica- 
tion the  specific  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion and  copies  of  any  relevant  exclusions  or 
limitations. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
describe  the  steps  the  Air  Force  has  taken 
under  this  subsection  in  the  reports  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c)." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 


The  Legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  who  together 
with  others  continued  this  bill  in  al>- 
sence  of  the  chairman  and  myself. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  before  me  three 
handwritten  pages,  and  I  would  refer 
to  page  2  and  read  as  follows: 

Limitations  on  the  prime  contractor's  fi- 
nancial liability  with  the  cost  of  corrective 
action  for  defects  under  section  2403(b)  of 
such  title  for  the  B-2  aircraft  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  that  are  less  than  the  total  of 
the  contractor's  actual  profits. 

And  the  question  is  the  definition  of 
the  word  "profits."  Would  that  be  the 
plain  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in 
ordinary  commerce? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  word,  in  more 
technical  language  mesuis  fee. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Could  the  Senator 
speak  up? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  more  technically 
means  fee.  In  more  lay  language,  it 
would  mean  the  actual  profit  but  we 
would  not  reimburse  the  contractor 
and  the  contractor  would  continue  to 
be  responsible  for  the  unallowable 
costs. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Proceeding  on  down: 

On  the  production  of  such  aircraft  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  SF>ecific  bene- 
fits of  such  exclusions  or  limitations  sub- 
stantially outweigh  the  potential  costs. 

The  phrase  "such  aircraft."  that  spe- 
cifically refers  only  to  the  aircraft  in 
fiscal  1989  and  1990;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Then  the  phrase 
"potential  costs":  Would  the  Senator 
elaborate  on  that? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  not  sure  I  imder- 
stand  the  Senator's  question  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  words  'potential 
costs." 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct. 
What  are  some  of  the  costs  that  would 
be  an  example?  What  are  some  of  the 
potential  costs? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  question  is  the  Sec- 
retary must  determine  whether  or  not 
giving  an  exclusion  to  the  contractor 
outweighs  the  cost  of  giving  that  ex- 
cltision,  the  cost  meaning 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  does  not  mean 
dollar  cost.*;? 

Mr.  LEViN.  It  does.  It  is  an  estimate 
of  the  dollar  cost. 

Mr.  WARNER.  So  that  helps  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  a  great  deal.  Po- 
tential costs  are  limited  to  the  dollar 
costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunk] 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
just  a  couple  of  questions  and  make 
sure  that  I  am  absolutely  clear  on  this. 

Paragraph  2  on  page  2  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  appropriately  designat- 
ed D2.  sets  forth  the  provision: 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  2403  (g)  of 
such  title,  the  Secretary  may  not  negotiate 
exclusions  or  limitations  on  the  prime  con- 
tractor's financial  liability  for  the  coet  of 
corrective  action  for  defects  under  section 
2403(b)  of  such  title  for  the  B-2  aircraft  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  that  are  less  than 
the  total  of  the  contra<rtor's  actual  profits 
on  the  production  of  such  aircraft  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  specific 
benefits  of  such  exclusions  or  limitations 
substantially  outweigh  the  potential  costs. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  as  I  im- 
derstand,  is  setting  up  the  various 
stringent  standards  here  compared  to 
normal  contracts.  This  is  a  tougher 
standard;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  Senator  basing 
that  on  the  bad  experience  we  have 
had  with  the  B-1? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Primarily,  I  am.  I  went 
through  that  history  a  few  minutes 
ago  as  to  why  at  least  with  the  next 
fiscal  year  contract  on  the  B-2  we 
should  know  what  it  is  that  we  will  be 
responsible  for  and  the  contractors 
should  be  responsible  to  repair  defects 
caused  by  the  contractor.  These  are 
only  contractor-caused  defects;  that 
the  contractor  should  be  responsbile 
to  repair  and  fix  those  defects  at  least 
up  to  the  actual  profit  or  the  fee 
charged  and  allowed  to  the  contractor. 
But  it  is  in  part  the  B-1  experience 
that  has  precipitated  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
clarifying  question?  I  believe  his 
amendment  applies  to  aircraft  num- 
bers 6  through  11. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  a  normal  contracting, 
the  Secretary  is  not  required  by  law  to 
get  in  any  kind  of  complicated  weap- 
ons system  and  certainly  the  B-2  is. 
The  Secretary  is  not  required  to  get 
any  kind  of  contractor  to  guarantee 
requirement  until  after  the  first  10 
percent  of  the  production.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  the  low-rate  initial 
production  contract  there  is  a  require- 
ment for  a  warranty.  It  is  at  a  lower 
warranty,  a  lower  threshold  than  it  is 
for  full  rate  production.  But  there  still 
is  a  requirement  for  a  warranty.  What 
we  found  with  the  B-1,  and  what  we 
found  with  the  first  five  planes  here. 
is  that  in  effect  the  warranty  was  lim- 
ited to  $4  million  per  plane  which  is 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  profit,  that 
the  exposure  to  the  contractor  for  cor- 
recting defects  caused  by  the  contrac- 
tor is  less  than  10  percent  of  his  profit. 
It    is   simply   unacceptable   that   we 
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should  be  fixing  contractor-caused  de- 
fects when  the  contractor  is  malcing 
that  large  a  profit  and  has  that  small 
a  risk.  But  the  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question  is  there  is  a  difference  in 
terms  between  low-rate  initial  produc- 
tion and  full-scale  production,  but  a 
warranty  is  required. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  another  question?  Does 
the  Senator  envision  for  these  aircraft 
that  are  covered  in  this  amendment- 
does  this  amendment  apply  to  all  pro- 
duction or  just  the  next  six  or  seven 
aircraft? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Six  through  eleven. 

Mr.  NUNN.  On  6  through  11,  does 
the  Senator  know  what  the  profit  will 
be  on  those  6  to  11  aircraft? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  do  not  know  what 
that  fee  will  be. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  that  the  matter  for 
the  Secretary  to  determine  under  the 
Senator's  aunendment? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  do  not  touch  that 
negotiation  whatsoever.  We  only  say 
that  there  must  be  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor  to  fix  de 
fects  caused  by  him  up  to  the  amount 
of  the  fee.  whatever  that  amount  is. 
We  do  not  in  any  way  impact  or  deter- 
mine in  any  way  what  that  fee  will  be. 
That  is  up  to  negotiation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Then  the  Secretary 
would  also  have  to  determine  what  the 
profit  is.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  fee  will  be  negotiat- 
ed. What  we  call  actual  profit  in  the 
amendment  is  technically  the  fee  be- 
cause it  does  not  include  nonreimbur- 
sable costs  as  negotiated  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  contractor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  that  the  Senator's  in 
tention  that  the  profit  would  be  a  cu- 
mulative profit  that  would  be  the  ex- 
posure? I  am  trying  to  get  a  ceiling  on 
this  exposure  to  get  an  idea  what  it  is 
for  the  contractor.  Is  the  exposure  the 
total  profit  between  aircraft  6  and  11. 
or  is  the  exposure  the  total  profit  on 
everything  that  has  been  done  on  the 
B-2  up  to  that  date? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Just  6  through  11. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  if  the  profit  were  $10 
million  hypothetically  per  aircraft,  the 
6  through  11,  you  would  multiply  the 
number  of  planes  times  the  profit  per 
plane,  and  that  would  be  the  exposure 
for  smy  defect  on  any  of  those  planes? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  Lf  there  is  only  one 
plane  that  had  defects  but.  let  us  say. 
it  cost  $40  million  to  correct  that  and 
the  cumulative  profit  of  all  the  planes 
in  question  in  this  amendment  was  $50 
million,  that  cumulative  profit  would 
be  exposed  to  the  defects  on  one  air- 
craft? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  profit  on  that  con- 
tract, and  if  there  are  planes  on  that 
contract,  yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment Is  not  Intended  to  match  the 
profit  on  one  aircraft  to  the  defect  on 


one  aircraft.  He  is  looking  at  the 
whole  thing  as  a  cumulative  group. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  On  that  one  contract, 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Also  the  Senator  is  pro- 
viding that  the  Secretary  could,  if  he 
chose  to  as  I  read  the  amendment, 
ignore  the  other  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2— or  at  least  not  ignore  him, 
but  he  would  not  have  to  follow  him— 
if  he  determined  that  the  specific  ben- 
efits of  such  exclusions  or  limitations 
substantially  outweighed  the  potential 
cost? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  a  waiver  provision  in  here. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termined that  one  way  or  the  other 
the  Government  is  going  to  pay  more 
to  get  this  than  they  would  get  out  of 
it.  he  would  have  that  right? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  He  does. 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  the  Senator  is  focus- 
ing the  Secretary's  attention  on  this  in 
a  very  strong  way. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  a  very  strong  way 
indeed  because  there  is  also  a  report- 
ing requirement  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  makes  an 
excellent  point.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  study  all  the  legal  ramifica- 
tions of  this  amendment.  I  know  they 
are  enormously  complex.  In  fact,  it 
would  probably  take  longer  to  study 
the  complexity  of  determining  what 
the  profit  is,  what  the  fees  are,  how 
that  is  determined,  and  how  overhead 
comes  into  play  than  we  would  have 
remaining  on  this  bill. 

But  I  know  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  very  careful  in  his  drafting  of 
amendments.  I  believe  we  have  estab- 
lished fairly  clear  legislative  history 
here.  Back  in  1985  there  was  a  debate 
about  contractor  liability.  That  is 
when  this  present  law  was  passed.  But 
it  is  my  understanding  that  debate 
never  went  into  any  detail  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  amount  of  the  li- 
ability and  the  profit.  So  this  is  a  new 
area  of  law  that  we  are  exploring. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  looking 
at  contracts  over  the  years  that  any 
time  you  try  to  get  a  warranty  from  a 
contractor,  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
Government  pays  for  it. 

The  contractors  build  it  in  somehow 
to  their  cost.  I  think  this  has  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Of  course,  if  the 
contractor  makes  a  very  bad  mistake, 
the  contractor  is  usually  going  to 
suffer  some  if  the  liability  is  high,  be- 
cause there  would  not  appear  that 
much  of  a  cushion  in  their  contract,  in 
all  likelihood. 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  a  valid 
point  here.  The  contractor  is  making, 
and  should  make  profits  on  this  con- 
tract, and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  But  he  also  should  be  responsi- 
ble—the contractor  should  be  respon- 
sible for  correcting  defects  that  are 
the  fault  of  the  contractor. 


If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
answer  one  more  question.  As  he 
refers  to  existing  law,  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about  here  is  not  a  contract  that 
has  conceded  that  all  the  Air  Force  re- 
quirements are  absolutely  correct,  but 
what  he  is  talking  about  is  that  the 
contractor's  own  contractual  relation- 
ship be  performed  adequately,  so  if 
the  Air  Force  makes  a  mistake.  It  is 
not  the  contractor's  liability.  But  if 
the  contractor  does  not  live  up  to  their 
own  contractual  obligations  and  speci- 
fications that  they  sign  up  to.  that  is 
where  the  liability  comes  in. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  We  are  very  clear  on  that. 
These  are  only  contractor-caused  de- 
fects which  violate  the  contractual  ob- 
ligations of  the  contractor  which  are 
covered  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  would  like  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  up  to  the  leader- 
ship on  this. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  consult  with  the 
leadership  on  that. 

I  urge,  whether  we  have  the  yeas 
and  nays,  or  whether  it  is  voice  vote, 
that  this  amendment  be  approved.  We 
may  have  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  in  conference  on  this 
aunendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  does  not  leave.  I  have  an- 
other question  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  goes  back  to  the  word  "prof- 
its." As  the  Senator  is  aware,  a  con- 
tractor has  certain  allowable  expenses 
and  certain  expenses  which  tradition- 
ally are  not  allowed  under  these  con- 
tracts. One  of  them  is  the  cost  of 
money.  For  example,  oftentimes  they 
are  allowed  a  profit  of  10,  12.  13.  14 
percent,  but  from  that  must  be  de- 
ducted the  cost  of  money,  and  assum- 
ing the  cost  of  money  is  10  or  11  per- 
cent, they  end  up  with  about  2  or  3 
percent  profit. 

Now.  under  the  Senator's  proposal, 
would  certain  costs,  which  are  unal- 
lowable under  the  main  contract,  for 
example,  the  cost  of  money,  be  deduct- 
ed before  the  profit  is  determined? 
You  know,  the  deficiency  clause  here. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Unallowable  costs  are 
not  allowed.  We  should  not  be  paying 
them.  The  Government  should  not  be 
paying  costs  which  are  unallowable. 
Under  law.  the  progress  provisions  we 
have  are  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of 
money  situation.  Some  of  the  unallow- 
able costs  are  advertising,  lobbying 
costs,  entertainment  expenses. 

The  Senator  is  familiar,  I  think, 
with  traditional  unallowable  costs.  It 
is  intended— and  there  is  a  system  of 
progress  payments  which  are  intended 
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to  cover  the  cost  of  money  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Well,  then,  would 
the  contractor  in  this  instance  pay 
twice  for  his  cost  of  money? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  depends  on  the  situa- 
tion that  this  particular  contractor  ne- 
gotiates relative  to  progress  payments. 
Mr.  WARNER.  There  is  no  way  they 
could  negotiate  this  in  such  a  way  that 
would  be  an  allowable  cost,  the  cost  of 
money. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  contractor  could 
negotiate  progress  payments  which 
would  take  care  of  the  cost  of  money. 
That  is  left  up  to  negotiation.  All  we 
are  focusing  on  here  are  the  costs  of 
apparent  defects.  We  are  not  trying  to 
negotiate  the  price  of  the  planes,  the 
profit  or  the  fee.  More  technically,  we 
are  not  in  any  way  substituting,  this 
Congress,  for  the  negotiation  of  that 
fee.  That  fee  is  left  to  the  negotiating 
table.  All  this  amendment  does  is  say 
that  where  the  defects  are  caused  by 
contractor  mistakes,  that  we  should 
not  pay  for  it.  At  least  we  should  not 
pay  for  them  where  the  contractor  is 
profiting  from  this  plane. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  hope  we  are  not 
setting  an  unusual  precedent  here 
which  would  force  the  Government 
back  into  the  position  as  it  was  in  the 
B-IB,  to  be  its  own  prime  contractor. 
That  is  the  concern  that  I  have. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  implication  or  intention. 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  have  sort  of  a 
take-it-or-leave-lt  approach  here. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  problem  in  the  B- 
IB  was  a  contractor  provision  of  a  sub- 
contractor, in  that  case,  which  was  not 
complied  with.  There  were  obligations 
there  to  meet  certain  specifications 
that  were  not  met,  and  we  ended  up 
paying  the  tab. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  questions  at  this  time  on 
this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  have  an 
amendment  he  would  like  to  bring  up 
this  evening? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  I  could  do 
it  expeditiously. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
the  nature  of  the  amendment? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  certainly  can. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  wish  to  call  up 
an  sunendment.  In  fact,  I  have  two, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  call  up  first  an 
amendment  which  would  condition 
the  economic  relationship  between  our 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  an 
end  to  the  use  of  Cuba  as  a  headquar- 
ters for  drug  smuggling  into  this  coiui- 
try. 

My  thought,  if  I  understand  our  par- 
liamentary situation,  is  that  we  are 
kind  of  at  a  lull  for  a  few  minutes  on 
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the  pending  amendment,  and  I  believe 
we  can  dispose  of  mine  very  quickly. 
With  the  approval  of  the  managers,  I 
would  like  to  lay  it  aside  and  take  this 
up.  I  do  not  present  that  as  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  until  I  hear  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  managers. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  briefly,  and  we  will  get  right 
back  to  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
urumimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  1352,  a 
bUl  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Sam  Nunn,  Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Alan  J.  Dixon,  J.J.  Exon, 
Thad  Cochran,  Dan  Coats,  Prank  H. 
Murkowski,  Richard  Shelby,  Timothy 
E.  Wirth,  John  Warner,  John  McCain, 
Al  Simpson,  Phil  Gramm,  Peter  V.  Do- 
menici,  Trent  Lott.  Jake  Gam,  Nancy 
Landon  Kassebaum.  Jeff  Bingaman. 
John  Glenn. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
filed  because  we  have  a  terrific  load  of 
amendments  here.  This  would  not  be 
voted  on  until  Wednesday.  Senators 
who  have  amendments  they  are  con- 
cerned about  being  blocked  out  before 
cloture  will  be  well  advised  to  try  to 
get  them  over  here  tomorrow. 

We  are  going  to  t)e  early.  We  are 
going  to  start  on  the  Levin  amend- 
ment at  approximately  9  o'clock,  and 
right  after  that,  there  will  be  a  Wilson 
amendment  and  then  Mr.  Armstrong 
has  an  amendment.  We  cannot  ar- 
range the  schedule,  but  at  least  that  is 
the  manager's  intent  to  take  them  if 
the  Chair  recognizes  Senators  in  that 
order. 

There  is  no  unanimous  consent  now. 
But  we  will  be  here.  I  say  to  everyone 
I  do  not  see  any  way  to  leave  short  of 
very  late  tomorrow  night. 

This  means  we  will  vote  on  cloture 
on  Wednesday.  The  leadership  has 
told  us  on  both  sides  that  we  need  to 
get  through  this  bill  by  Wednesday 
evening.  I  know  of  no  way  to  do  it 


without  a  cloture  motion.  I  have  never 
filed  one  before.  But  I  do  not  know 
any  other  way  to  do  it. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  other  business 
this  week.  We  have  70  or  75  amend- 
ments still  pending.  They  seem  to  be 
coming  in  as  rapidly  as  we  dispose  of 
them,  which  theoretically  means  we 
could  be  here  forever. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  have  the  staff 
working  at  night,  though. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  staffs  are  working 
at  night.  They  bring  them  in  in  the 
morning.  So  we  have  to  make  some  de- 
cision here  and  if  people  want  to 
decide  that  we  are  going  to  get 
through  this  week  with  all  the  other 
load  there  is  no  other  way  to  proceed 
than  trying  to  finish  this  bill  by 
Wednesday  night  and  that  means  not 
only  a  very  late  night  tomorrow  night, 
it  means  we  must  be  productive  all  day 
tomorrow. 

I  must  say  we  have  laeen  very  pro- 
ductive today.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  amendments.  Probably  about  20  or 
25  amendments  have  t>een  disposed  of. 
But  the  problem  is  they  keep  coming 
in.  So  as  long  as  they  keep  coming  in 
we  will  not  make  much  progress  imtU 
we  come  to  either  a  unanimous  con- 
sent or  cloture. 

I  had  thought  we  were  going  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Levin  amend- 
ment. We  have  worked  out  with  him 
very  carefully  the  details  of  his 
amendment  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  urge  its  passage  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  leadership  at  this 
hour  will  probably  prefer  we  not  have 
a  rollcall.  Senator  Levik  has  not  de- 
manded one. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
ask  the  distinguished  floor  manager  to 
yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  On  the  Levin  amend- 
ment, it  is  an  incredibly  complex  pro- 
vision. To  me  it  is  micromanagement.  I 
cannot  quite  understand  why  it  is. 

Is  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  locked  in  concrete  in  favor 
of  this  amendment?  That  is  the  first 
question.  The  second  question  is,  is 
there  going  to  be  a  chance  to  discuss  it 
to  some  degree  tomorrow? 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  could  always  discuss 
it,  but  I  would  refer  the  Senator  to 
page  2.  There  is  an  escape  clause  in 
case  the  Secretary  decides  that  the 
benefits  of  such  exclusions  or  limita- 
tions substantially  outweight  the  po- 
tential costs  he  can  waive  the  amend- 
ment. Without  that  language  in  there. 
I  would  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, but  that  language  does  give  an 
escape  clause,  and  that  has  been  care- 
fuUy  worked  out  with  the  Senator. 

It  does  put  a  more  stringent  r«<iuire- 
ment  on  the  contractor,  if  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  have  some  kind  of 
waiver,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
tomorrow,  but  it  is  my  recommenda- 
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tion  that  we  go  ahead  and  accept  it 
thia  evening. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Oh.  the  Senator  is 
going  to  accept  it  this  evening?  I 
thought  the  Senator  said  he  was  going 
to  discuss  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  said  that. 
He  aslced  the  question. 

Mr.  CHAFEIE.  I  must  have  misun- 
derstood. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
this  is  another  Levin  amendment. 

Mr.  NXTNN.  I  am  sorry.  We  have  a 
Levin  amendment  on  the  MX  missile. 

This  amendment  we  had  plarmed  to 
go  ahead  and  accept  this  evening  or 
have  a  rollcall  this  evening. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  here  eager 
to  say  something.  I  do  not  want  to 
interfere.  But  I  did  have  a  couple  ques- 
tions on  this  Levin  amendment  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  now  is 
the  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  majority  leader 
was  about  to  say  something  momen- 
tous. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  about  to  announce  that  having 
been  advised  that  the  managers  were 
prepared  to  accept  this  amendment 
there  would  be  no  further  rollcall 
votes  this  evening. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  However,  in  fair 
ness  to  Senator  Levin  if  questions  are 
going  to  be  raised  that  might  lead  the 
managers  not  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, then  I  believe  we  ought  to  know 
that  before  I  make  that  announce- 
ment because  then  It  may  be  necessary 
to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  be  brief.  This  is 
complicated.  But  as  I  understand  it, 
the  Levin  amendment  would  in  theory 
force  the  contractor,  if  I  can  abbrevi- 
ate it  to  some  degree,  to  use  whatever 
profit  he  was  going  to  make  toward 
the  repair  of  the  aircraft  if  that 
should  l)ecome  necessary  to  keep  it  re 
paired. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
only  to  defects  that  the  contractor 
causes,  which  is  in  violation  of  the 
contractual  obligation. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  And  the  theory  was 
you  were  going  to  work  it  down  so  that 
would  be  zero  profit. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Only  if  there  is  contrac- 
tor-caused defects. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  right. 

But  I  think  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  the  contractor  actually 
could  come  out  with  zero,  with  a 
minus  profit,  or  a  cost  because  the 
Senator  has  not  figured  in  the  cost  of 
his  money  nor  his  capital  investment 
with  his  equipment. 

As  I  understood  the  Senator's 
answer  to  that  was  that  the  progress 
payments  would  take  care  of  the  cost 
of  the  money.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  capital  investment 
is  amortized.  That  one  there  is  no  dif- 


ficulty on.  The  cost  of  money  is  in- 
tended to  be  covered  by  the  progress 
payments  which  are  negotiated  as  part 
of  the  contract  negotiations. 

We  do  not  get  into  what  the  price  of 
the  plane  is.  what  the  fee  is.  or  the 
actual  profit  in  the  amendment.  We  do 
not  get  into  that. 

It  is  a  very  simple  approach  which 
says  that  if  there  are  contractor- 
caused  defects  that  violate  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  contract  then  the  contrac- 
tor would  fix  those  up  to  at  least  the 
amount  of  the  fee  or  the  actual  profit 
which  has  been  negotiated. 

But  the  cost  of  money  can  be  negoti- 
ated through  progress  payments.  As 
far  as .  capital  investment,  the  Air 
Force  assures  us  that  it  is  amortized 
and  it  is  not  a  problem. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  have  talked  with 
some  officials  from  the  Air  Force  who 
are  not  in  favor  of  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  that  particular  clause.  I  just 
find  that  if  we  have  so  little  confi- 
dence in  those  people  who  are  running 
the  Air  Force,  the  we  ought  to  get 
other  people  to  run  it.  But  to  have  two 
pages  of  intricate  material  dealing 
with  negotiations  and  limitations  on 
the  prime  contractor's  financial  liabil- 
ity I  think  the  Senate  is  going  too  far. 

I  just  do  not  quite  understand  why 
the  Senator  is  pursuing  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  that  last  question. 
That  is  the  critical  question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  the  first  production 
contract  plane,  if  the  profit  that  was 
negotiated  was  $50  million  and  the  ex- 
pected limit  on  the  liability  of  the  con- 
tractor to  fix  defects  caused  by  the 
contractor  in  violation  of  the  obliga- 
tions in  the  contract  were  $4  million, 
now  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  that. 

All  this  amendment  says  is  negotiate 
responsibility  for  the  contractor  at 
least  up  to  the  negotiated  profit,  and 
we  put  in  a  waiver  provision.  So  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable amendment.  It  is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  B-I  experience  where 
we  had  a  $1  billion  repair  bill  for  de- 
fects which  were  caused  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  Just  say  this:  I 
know  the  manager  on  the  Republican 
side  has  a  lot  of  experience  in  these 
areas.  I  think  we  all  want  to  play  con- 
tracting officer  around  here,  and  that 
is  fine.  But  to  me,  I  have  grave  reser- 
vations. I  am  looking  at  this  amend- 
ment and  I  cannot  quite  see  where  it 
says  that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force— could  the  chairman  enlighten 
me? 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  would 
look  at  page  2.  specifically  at  (d)(2). 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  may  not  have  the 
proper  amiendment.  I  see   "The  Secre- 


tary   of   Air   Force   shall   notify   the 
Armed  Services  Committees." 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  the  portion  cir- 
cled and  we  have  the  same  text. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  see  where  the  Sena- 
tor is  referring. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  would 
look  down  to  paragraph  (2).  we  negoti- 
ated this  very  carefully  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  After  the  mandate 
to  the  Secretary,  we  add  the  words 
"unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  specific  benefits  of  such  exclusions 
or  limitations  substantially  outweigh 
the  potential  costs." 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Then  he  can  disre- 
gard this  provision? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Well,  he  can  disregard 
paragraph  (2).  yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  an  escape  clause, 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  why  we  have  to 
have  the  legislation. 

In  my  State,  they  passed  a  seatbelt 
law.  a  mandatory  seatbelt  law.  which 
they  made  optional.  Now.  it  appears 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  here.  Why 
we  spend  time  passing  legislation  like 
this,  I  find  confusing. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  I  could  answer  that 
point.  I  think  it  is  significant.  This  is 
not  a  mandatory  seatbelt  law  which 
was  made  optional.  This  is  not  let's 
play  contractor  provision.  It  is  a  let's 
protect  the  Treasury  provision.  It  is  a 
let's  protect  the  Treasury  provision 
from  the  kind  of  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in  with  the  B-I  bomber  where 
we  were  repairing  defects  that  were 
caused  by  the  contractor  in  violation 
of  the  contract. 

Now.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  can  have  it  both 
ways.  I  do  not  think  he  can  say  we  are 
micromanaging  when  we  provide 
enough  flexibility  so  the  Secretary  can 
get  out  from  under  this  provision  if  he 
finds  it  too  onerous.  I  would  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  applaud  that  kind  of  flexibility 
so  that  we  can  avoid  that  kind  of  mi- 
cromanagement  in  putting  something 
in  concrete. 

But  we  are  putting  ourselves  on 
record  here,  in  a  very  significant  way. 
that  we  do  not  find  acceptable  a  situa- 
tion where  there  is  a  profit  of  $50  mil- 
lion on  an  airplane,  where  there  are 
$30  million  in  repairs  that  are  caused 
by  the  contractor's  violation  of  his  ob- 
ligations, but  where  the  contractor's 
responsibility  is  limited  to  $4  million. 
That  is  the  situation  with  the  first  five 
production  aircraft.  It  is  unacceptable. 
This  is  a  statement  of  the  Congress 
that  it  is  unacceptable. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
and  others  that  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
bit  of  a  procedural  bind  here.  I  shall 
not  interpose  an  objection— I  am  not 
going  to  say  I  am  going  to  suxept  the 
amendment— I  shall  not  interpose  an 
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objection,  but  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  did  not  tell  my  good  friend 
that  this  Senator  will  likely  revisit  this 
amendment  during  the  course  of  the 
conference.  Between  now  and  then,  I 
fully  Intend  to  get  the  advice  of  not 
only  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
and  possibly  others  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment, but  also  some  indication 
from  the  constituency  of  the  contrac- 
tors as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  set- 
ting a  precedent.  I  am  sure,  as  I  see  my 
good  friend  here  In  a  polite  way  nod- 
ding, there  may  well  be  some  fine 
tuning  to  reach  his  result  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  set  a  bad  precedent. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  Indeed  believe  we 
have  done  that  fine  timing.  We  have 
worked  for  quite  a  long  period  of  time 
on  this.  We  have  notified  the  contrac- 
tors. The  Information  has  gone  back 
and  forth  with  the  Air  Force  on  this 
for  many,  many  days. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  concerned 
about  a  precedent. 

At  this  time,  I  would  indicate,  unless 
there  are  other  Senators  on  my  side 
that  wish  to  speak,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]. 

The  amendment  (No.  534)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  may 
the  record  reflect  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  have  voted  In  the  nega- 
tive. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  having  been  worked  out  in 
a  manner  that  permitted  It  to  be  ac- 
cepted, there  will  be  no  further  rollcall 
votes  this  evening. 

I  want  to  .say  to  my  coUeagues  that, 
according  to  the  managers,  there  are 
now  pending  74  amendments  to  the 
bill.  It  is  imperative  that  we  complete 
action  on  this  bill  not  later  than 
Wednesday  evening.  Therefore,  Sena- 
tors should  be  on  notice  that  we  will 
begin  action  on  this  bill  at  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  and  we  will  stay  for  a 
very  long  evening  tomorrow  as  we  at- 
tempt to  dispose  of  as  many  of  those 
74  amendments  as  possible. 

We  have  encountered  the  familiar 
problem  of  dozens  and  dozens  of  Sena- 
tors stating  their  Intention  to  offer 
amendments  but  being  unwilling  to 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  to  offer  those 
amendments  until  such  time  as  it  suits 
their  convenience,  their  wife's  conven- 
ience, their  dog's  convenience,  their 
children's     convenience,     and     their 
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staff's  convenience.  As  a  result,  the 
entire  Senate  is  inconvenienced. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
going  to  stay  here  until  we  finish  this 
bill,  hopefully  late  Wednesday,  which 
means  a  very  long  evening  tomorrow 
and  a  very  long  day  Wednesday.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  do  that  because  we 
still  have  left  to  do  this  week  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  savings  and  loan 
legislation,  the  oilsplll  legislation,  the 
short-term  extension  of  the  debt  limit, 
the  rural  development  and  disaster 
relief  legislation,  aU  of  which  may  re- 
quire substantial  amounts  of  time. 

So  Senators  should  be  on  notice  and 
aware  that  begirmlng  tomorrow  morn- 
ing there  are  going  to  be  very  long  ses- 
sions with  rollcalls  throughout  the 
day  and  into  the  evening  and  we  are 
going  to  stay  here  until  we  finish  all  of 
those  matters.  If  that  means  that  we 
do  not  go  on  recess  on  Friday  or  on 
Saturday  or  on  Sunday  or  on  Monday, 
so  be  it.  Senators  can  have  the  luxury 
of  not  wanting  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments on  Friday  or  Monday,  but  the 
result  of  that  will  be  a  session  on  next 
Saturday  or  Sunday.  Sooner  or  later. 
Senators  are  going  to  come  to  realize 
that  the  greater  convenience  is  to  be 
prepared  to  act  when  the  legislation  Is 
before  us. 

I  thank  the  managers  for  their  dili- 
gence In  this. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
agree  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  indicate  to  colleagues  on 
my  side  that  we  cannot  have  It  both 
ways.  If  we  want  to  have  the  recess 
and  we  want  to  have  it  on  time,  we 
have  to  have  the  debt  celling  and  we 
should  try  to  complete  action  on  the 
S&L  conference  report.  I  know  there 
is  a  drought  bill  and  rural  develop- 
ment bill  that  many  are  Interested  In, 
I  know  there  may  be  oilsplll  legisla- 
tion, plus  70-some  amendments  on  this 
bUl. 

I  am  pleased  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  filed  a  cloture  motion— at 
least,  I  understand  a  cloture  motion 
has  been  filed. 

I  hope,  just  to  address  colleagues  on 
this  side— we  have  the  policy  luncheon 
tomorrow— that  they  might  agree  we 
could  vote  on  that  cloture  motion 
maybe  late  afternoon  tomorrow  in- 
stead of  Wednesday  morning.  It  seems 
to  me  that  would  speed  up  the  process. 
We  will  make  that  effort  on  this  side. 
Because,  otherwise,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  said,  there  are  amendments 
coming  in  and  as  fast  as  you  take  one 
you  get  two  more  in  the  back  door. 

I  think  the  managers  are  doing  a 
good  job.  I  think  some  of  these  amend- 
ments, obviously,  are  very  Important. 
But  I  think,  again,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  stated,  many  Members  who 
were  not  here  today  did  not  lose  any 
of  their  rights.  They  can  take  up  half 
the  day  tomorrow. 


But,  when  it  comes  to  Friday,  I  have 
a  feeling  everybody  is  going  to  want  to 
depart  for  the  August  recess. 

So  I  would  certainly  urge  my  col- 
leagues, if  there  are  amendments, 
some  are  going  to  be  accepted,  some 
can  be  worked  out,  but  they  cannot  be 
worked  out  and  they  cannot  be  accept- 
ed unless  the  Senator  is  on  the  floor. 
So  I  would  say  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagues who  have  indicated  they 
might  even  like  to  leave  a  little  earlier 
this  week,  that  is  not  going  to  be  possi- 
ble unless  we  have  total  cooperation. 

So,  I  will  work  with  the  majority 
leader  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  quick 
disposition  of  this  bill  and  the  other 
items  mentioned. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quortmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
McCain  this  afternoon,  late,  filed  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sena- 
tor Warner,  Senator  Levin,  and  sever- 
al other  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  This  amendment  is 
one  of  four  burdensharing  measures 
that  were  reported  out  by  our  commit- 
tee. 

Although  this  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  we  offered  it 
In  our  capacity  as  Individual  Senators 
because  the  amendments  came  up  In 
committee  after  we  had  passed  this 
bUl  and  It  was  already  on  the  floor. 
This  specific  amendment  addresses 
the  future  of  the  United  SUtes  mili- 
tary presence  In  East  Asia  and  in  par- 
ticular South  Korea. 

Like  the  other  three  amendments  in 
the  committee's  burdensharing  pack- 
age, this  measure  is  motivated  by  a 
widespread  concern  that  the  United 
States  still  bears  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden  of  Western  securi- 
ty. This  imbalance  exists  despite  shifts 
in  relative  economic  power  from  the 
United  States  to  some  of  our  major 
allies.  Adjustments  in  burdensharing 
are  long  overdue. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  our  oldest  and 
strongest  allies,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  we  have  been  gratified  to  wit- 
ness a  tremendous  recovery  from  the 
devastation  of  the  Korean  war.  The 
people  of  South  Korea  have  built  a 
prosperous  economy  that  has  experi- 
enced. In  recent  years,  double-digit 
rates  of  growth.  From  1983  to  1987. 
the  economy  grew  at  an  average  real 
rate  of  10.1  percent  each  year.  More- 
over, just  in  the  last  year.  South 
Korea   has   made   progress    In   trans- 
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forming  its  authoritarian  government 
into  a  more  democratic  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  In  relatively  free 
and  fair  elections.  South  Koreans  have 
elected  a  new  president  and  a  new  na- 
tional assembls*  iu;tually  controlled  by 
the  opposition  parties. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  has  rebuilt 
its  economy  and  begun  to  reform  its 
government.  South  Korea  has  con- 
fronted a  serious  threat  of  aggression 
from  North  Korea.  To  meet  this 
threat.  South  Korea  has  developed  a 
large,  modem  military  that  has  ad- 
vanced with  the  country's  growing 
economy  and  national  budget.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States, 
South  Korea  has  successfully  main- 
tained peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula 
for  45  years. 

As  far  as  the  future  is  concerned.  I 
believe  that  South  Korea  enjoys  long 
term  advantages  that  will  enable  it  to 
continue    its    economic    progress    and 
also  deter  aggression.  For  example,  its 
total  population  is  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  North  Korea,  and  its  gross  na 
tional    product    is    about    six    times 
larger.  South  Korea's  total  trade  turn 
over  in  1987  amounted  to  about  $87 
billion,  which  is  almost  22  times  larger 
than  that  of  North  Korea.  The  stark 
differences     in     the     two     countries' 
economies  are  relevant  to  their  long 
term  competition  in  two  ways.  First. 
South  Korea's  growing,  dynamic  econ 
omy  should  enable  it  to  modernize  its 
military  capability  at  a  rate  sufficient 
to  defend  itself  against  North  Korea. 
Second,    South    Korea's    exports    and 
overseas  investments  have  resulted  in 
commercial  and  political  relationships 
throughout  the  world,  including  with 
an  increasing  number  of  even  Commu 
nist  countries.  This  broad   participa- 
tion in  global  commerce  and  politics  is 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  continued 
isolation  of  North  Korea. 

In  its  work  on  the  amendment  that 
is  the  subject  of  this  discussion  at  this 
point  in  time  and  the  amendment  that 
is  now  filed  at  the  desk,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  recognized  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  trends  on 
the  Korean  peninsula.  The  committee 
decided  that  these  favorable  trends 
now  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  reassess  the  future  of  its 
military  presence  in  E^ast  Asia  and  in 
particular.  South  Korea.  The  amend 
ment  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  this  reassessment  should  lead  to 
South  Korea  assuming  incresising  re- 
sponsibility for  its  own  security.  Like 
another  committee  initiative  on 
Japan,  the  amendment  also  calls  upon 
South  Korea  to  offset  more  of  the 
direct  costs  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  deploying  military  forces  in 
defense  of  South  Korea.  Then,  in  one 
of  its  more  important  parts,  the 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  and 
South  Korea  should  consult  on  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  partial, 


gradual   reductions   of   United   States 
military  forces  in  South  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  carefully  considered  this 
last  recommendation.  The  consulta- 
tions that  it  calls  for  should  be  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  the  worldwide 
adjustments  in  burdensharing  that  I 
mentioned  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks. It  is  only  natural  that  this 
wide-ranging  review  of  our  commit- 
ments and  strategy  should  include  an 
assessment  of  the  possibility  of  par- 
tial, gradual  reductions  in  the  46,000 
United  States  troops  in  South  Korea.  I 
personally  believe  that  adjustments  in 
our  force  structure  in  South  Korea 
may  b€i  possible  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  another  option  would  be 
to  keep  the  force  structure  as  it  is  and 
to  make  increased  offsets  from  South 
Korea.  So.  these  are  things  that  we 
put  forth  as  options  in  the  amendment 
that  we  ask  the  administration  to  care- 
fully review. 

These  changes  could  be  coordinated 
with  other  changes  in  our  military 
presence  elsewhere  in  East  Asia.  How- 
ever. I  do  believe  that  if  a  comprehen- 
sive review  results  in  a  restructuring  of 
United  States  forces  in  South  Korea, 
it  should  not  lead  to  th«»  total  with- 
drawal of  United  States  troops;  it 
should  be  gradual  in  its  implementa- 
tion; and  it  should  be  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind,  I 
hope  that  President  Bush  will  respond 
to  this  recommendation  by  initiating 
consultations  with  our  South  Korean 
ally.  Although  the  Congress  certainly 
has  an  important  role  in  this  matter, 
the  willingness  of  the  executive 
branch  to  pursue  this  initiative  will  be 
crucial  to  its  .success.  The  amendment 
specifies  that  in  order  for  Congress  to 
determine  whether  further  congres- 
sional action  is  appropriate,  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  these  consultations  by 
April  1.  1990.  and.  then  again,  within  1 
year  after  the  enactment  of  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill. 

To  stimulate  the  reassessment  that 
the  committee  believes  is  appropriate, 
the  amendment  directs  the  President 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  on 
the  United  States  military  presence  in 
South  Korea  and  East  Asia.  The  first 
part  of  the  President's  report  is  to  ex- 
amine several  regional  factors  that 
bear  on  the  future  structure  of  our 
military  forces.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant factors  that  are  to  be  assessed 
are: 

The  implications  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  for  our  se- 
curity planning  in  East  Asia; 

Changes  in  the  missions,  force  struc- 
ture, and  locations  of  U.S.  forces  in 
East  Asia  that  would  strengthen  their 
capabilities  and  lower  their  costs;  as 
well  as 


Ways  in  which  U.S.  defense  responsi- 
bilities and  costs  be  transferred  to  our 
East  Asian  allies. 

After  the  President's  report  estab- 
lishes this  regional  context,  it  is  to  go 
on  to  describe  a  5-year  plan  for  the 
United  States  military  presence  in 
South  Korea.  The  amendment  speci- 
fies that  the  President  is  to  include  in 
the  plan  a  discussion  of  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  several  possible 
changes.  The  changes  to  be  discussed 
include: 

Restructuring  United  States  military 
forces  in  South  Korea  so  that  their 
leading  role  in  deterring  aggression  is 
changed  to  a  supporting  function; 

Partial,  gradual  reductions  in  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel; 

The  redeployment  of  United  States 
forces  and  facilities  within  South 
Korea  that  can  be  made  to  reduce  fric- 
tion with  the  local  population;  and 

Changes  in  command  arrangements 
that  would  facilititate  a  transfer  of 
certain  military  missions  and  com- 
mand to  South  Korea. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  policy 
guidance  and  review  prescribed  in  this 
amendment  will  energize  the  executive 
branch.  I  believe  that  the  measure 
represents  a  reasonable,  responsible 
effort  to  stimulate  a  reassessment  of 
our  military  presence  in  East  Asia.  As 
with  the  committees  other  burden- 
sharing  initiatives,  I  must  recognize 
the  work  of  Senator  Warner,  Senator 
Levin,  Senator  McCain,  and  Senator 
Cohen  on  this  particular  amendment. 
I  appreciate  their  ideas  and  coopera- 
tion, and  I  urge  at  the  appropriate 
time,  which  is  not  this  evening  but  will 
be  later  in  the  debate,  that  the  Senate 
approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  Senator  Nunn  for  his 
leadership  on  this  particular  issue.  I 
know  there  is  a  great  temptation  on 
the  part  of  individual  Members,  in- 
cluding myself,  from  time  to  time,  to 
give  specific  direction  to  the  adminis- 
tration on  how  the  conduct  foreign 
policy  or.  indeed,  defense  policy. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
myself  had  an  opportunity  back  in 
1979.  as  I  recall,  when  we  made  a  very 
quick  trip  to  the  Par  East,  to  China 
and  to  Japan.  We  ended  up  passing 
through  South  Korea  on  the  return  of 
that  trip.  We  were  concerned  at  that 
time  that  a  campaign  pledge  had  been 
made  that  we  were  going  to  have  a 
unilateral  withdrawal.  As  I  recall,  it 
was  about  3,000  troops;  it  may  have 
been  10.000  troops  at  that  time. 

It  set  a  number  of  the  foundations 
shaking  in  that  region.  It  was  not  just 
the  question  of  how  many  were  going 
to  be  withdrawn,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  going  to  be  carried  out: 
Without  consultation,  without  taking 
into  account  either  the  feasibility  of 
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doing  it  or,  indeed,  the  desirability  of 
doing  it.  and  it  had  ramifications  well 
beyond  our  relationship  with  South 
Korea.  It  certainly  had  an  impact 
upon  Japan;  it  had  an  impact  upon  the 
ASEAN  nations;  it  had  an  impact  well 
beyond  the  scope  of  anything  contem- 
plated by  certainly  those  who  were 
supporting  such  a  move. 

I  think  there  is  similar  pressure 
today,  particularly  in  view  of  the  cuts 
we  have  seen  in  our  defense  budget, 
and  there  may  be  amendments  offered 
to  try  and  unilaterally  dictate  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  South  Korea  or 
elswehere.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  us 
to  do  that,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  am  commending  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  initiative  and  giving 
some  incentive  to  the  administration 
to  conduct  this  study,  to  do  it  on  a 
comprehensive  basis,  to  take  into  ac- 
count negotiations,  consultations  with 
our  allies,  recognizing  that  we  do  have 
to  restructure  our  forces  in  a  changing 
world,  and  how  we  can  best  do  that  in 
a  way  that  maintains  stability  and 
keeps  the  peace. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  the  most  re- 
sponsible course  of  action,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  his  initiative. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  because  he  played  a  vital 
role  in  this.  In  fact,  he  made  several 
suggestions  I  thought  greatly  im- 
proved the  amendment  in  key  areas  of 
the  amendment. 

I  also  very  vividly  recall  the  trip  we 
made  to  South  Korea,  even  though  it 
was  brief.  We  learned  a  great  deal 
there.  We  came  away  from  there  with 
a  strong  conviction  that  a  unilateral 
move  without  consultations  at  that 
time  would  have  been  a  very  big  mis- 
take. In  fact,  we  came  back  and  went 
to  the  White  House  and  directly  dis- 
cussed it  with  President  Carter. 

Within  a  month  or  two,  the  adminis- 
tration did  come  around  to  that  point 
of  view.  The  Senator  from  Maine  was 
a  vital  part  of  it  at  that  stage.  I  think 
it  is  time  to  make  some  reassessments. 
but  they  have  to  be  done  carefully; 
they  have  to  be  done  in  consultation 
with  the  South  Koreans;  they  have  to 
be  done,  particularly  considering  the 
context  of  what  has  happened  in 
China,  what  has  happened  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  ability  or  willingness 
of  those  two  superpowers  in  that  area 
of  the  world,  to  exercise  restraining  in- 
fluence on  the  North  Koreans.  All  of 
those  things  have  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  To  that  I  would  add.  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  particularly  in 
view  of  what  is  taking  place  in  Japan 
as  not  only  an  economic  power,  but  a 
growing  military  power. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments and  for  his  splendid  assistance 
in  cosponsoring  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.    NUNN.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
luianimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators' statements  permitted  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGH  COST  OF  PRESCRIPTION 

DRUGS 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  on  which 
I  serve  is  currently  investigating  prob- 
lems with  prescription  drug  pricing. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  the  Medicaid 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  CMCCA] 
prescription  drug  benefit  will  be  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  was  first  antici- 
pated. This  has  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  pricing  of  prescription 
drugs.  It  is  of  special  concern  to  the 
two  groups  it  hurts  the  most;  the  el- 
derly and  small  independent  pharma- 
cies. 

The  elderly  comprise  12  percent  of 
our  population  yet  account  for  nearly 
30  percent  of  the  prescription  drug 
market.  For  these  senior  citizens  on 
fixed  incomes,  any  significant  increase 
in  drug  prices  may  prove  to  be  too 
heavy  a  burden.  Currently,  nearly  15 
percent  forgo  having  their  prescrip- 
tions filled  because  of  exorbitant  costs. 
Drug  prices  have  risen  considerably 
in  this  decade.  Between  the  years  1981 
and  1987.  drug  prices  rose  88  percent. 
During  that  same  period,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  28  percent.  The 
elderly  in  South  Dakota  have  ex- 
pressed a  growing  concern  about  the 
steady  rise  in  prescription  drug  prices. 
We  need  to  thoroughly  examine  this 
issue.  Our  senior  citizens  deserve  af- 
fordable health  care. 

Another  social  group  hurt  by  the 
rising  cost  of  prescription  drugs  are 
the  independent  retail  pharmacists. 
Most  people  obtain  their  pharmaceuti- 
cals from  their  local  drugstore.  Yet, 
these  small  independent  pharmacies 
are  not  the  source  of  the  problem. 
Small  independent  pharmacies  are 
forced  to  raise  their  prices  when  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  signifi- 
cantly raise  their  wholesale  prices.  As 
I  said  earlier,  the  inflation  in  drug 
prices  recently  has  been  much  higher 
than  for  most  other  consumer  items. 

Despite    drug    price    inflation,    the 
small  independent  pharmacist  has  not 


increased  fees  commensurately.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pharmaceutical  E3co- 
nomics  Research  Center  at  Purdue 
University,  the  wholesale  cost  of  drug 
products  rose  from  an  average  of  $6.13 
to  $11.07  during  the  years  1982  to 
1987.  Yet.  the  typical  pharmacist's  av- 
erage fee  for  fiUing  a  prescription  only 
rose  from  $3.04  to  $3.32  during  that 
same  period.  The  average  total  cost  of 
the  prescription  to  the  customer  rose 
from  $9.17  to  $14.39.  This  increase  is 
due  to  the  manufacturers  imposition 
of  higher  and  higher  wholesale  prices 
on  independent  pharmacists. 

Independent  retail  pharmacies  are 
forced  to  pass  on  their  higher  costs  to 
their  customers.  Yet,  closed  market 
groups  such  as  nonprofit  hospitals, 
HMO's,  and  mail-order  services  are 
given  huge  discoimts  when  they  pur- 
chase prescription  drugs  from  pharma- 
ceutical firms.  For  instance.  Nitro-Dur 
patches  are  sold  to  nonprofit  hospitals 
for  1  cent.  Independent  retail  pharma- 
cists pay  approximately  $1  wholesale 
for  the  same  item.  This  has  put  a 
severe  financial  strain  on  local  inde- 
pendent pharmacies. 

The  result  of  this  difference  in  cost 
is  that  customers  go  elsewhere,  such 
as  mail-order  services,  for  their  pre- 
scription   drugs.    Mail-order    services 
provide  maintenance  drugs  that  are 
usually  taken  daily  for  such  illnesses 
as   high   blood  pressure   or  diabetes. 
What  happens  when  an  acute  illness 
suddenly      appears— such      as      strep 
throat  or  an  infected  tooth?  Both  re- 
quire prompt  delivery  of  medication. 
Mail-order  services  carmot  meet  these 
acute   illness   demands   because   they 
cannot  process  orders  on  short  notice. 
Small  independent  pharmacies  rely 
upon  maintenance  drug  sales  as  well. 
When  customers  use  mail  services  to 
purchase     maintenance     drugs,     this 
takes  business  away  from  local  busi- 
ness.  Local   pharmacies  cannot  com- 
pete because  they  carmot  obtain  drugs 
at  the  low  prices  available  to  large, 
high-volume  mail  firms.  Acute  illness 
drug  sales  are  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  small  pharmacies  afloat.  This  has 
caused  some  independent  pharmacies 
to  close,  especially  in  rural  areas,  fur- 
ther compounding  the  problems  faced 
by  rural  communities  in  trying  to  pro- 
vide adequate  health  care.  The  need 
for  acute  illness  drugs  carmot  be  met 
by  mail-order  services.  Yet.  communi- 
ties must  have  ready  access  to  these 
acute  illness  drugs. 

Mail-order  services,  HMO's,  and  non- 
profit hospitals  all  are  given  discounts. 
The  small  independent  pharmacist 
does  not  enjoy  this  discount.  Even  in- 
dependent buying  groups,  formed  by 
the  independent  pharmacies,  cannot 
buy  prescription  drugs  at  the  same 
prices  as  the  closed  market  buyers. 
What  could  be  the  cause  of  this  large 
price  disparity? 
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Several  people  In  South  Dakota  have 
asked  me  this  very  question.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  need  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  this  problem. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  makes  it 
illegal  to  sell  products  at  substantially 
different  prices  to  different  purchas- 
ers. It  allows  for  modest  price  differ 
ences  as  a  result  of  volume  purchasing, 
prompt  payment,  or  other  jusitifiable 
reasons.  After  this  law  was  passed  in 
1936,    several    nonprofit    institutions 
complained  about  the  sudden  price  in- 
creases they  experienced  soon  thereaf 
ter.  Congress  responded  by  passing  the 
Non-profit     Institutions     Act     which 
■forgave  true  charities  for  acts  that 
would    be    crimes    under    Robinson 
Patman." 

According  to  the  National  Associa 
tion  of  Retail  Druggists  Journal,  that 
law  encompasses  "any  health  care  in 
stitution  that  calls  itself  a  nonprofit, 
no  matter  how  much  money  it  makes, 
how  few  indigent  patients  it  serves,  or 
how  much  its  activities  compete  with 
taxpaying  small  businesses  that  don't 
enjoy  charity-priced  products.  ' 

The  purpose  behind  price  discount 
ing  was  investigated  by  Consumer  Re 
ports  [CR],  the  highly  respected  con 
sumer  rights  organization.  Consumer 
Reports  noted  that  several  hospitals- 
not  just  nonprofits— obtain  drugs   at 
bid  prices— a  tiny  fraction  of  the  retail 
price.  Manufacturers  do  this  to  build 
brand    prestige,    "indoctrinate    physi- 
cians."    and     "seduce     patients     into 
thinking  that  the  brand  used  by  the 
hospital  is  best." 

The  whole  system  is  analogous  to  a 
carpenter  leveling  a  piece  of  wood.  On 
one  side,  the  closed  market  groups  are 
given  huge  savings.  On  the  other  side, 
the  pharmaceutical  manufacturer 
charges  significantly  higher  prices  to 
independent  pharmacies  to  offset  the 
low  prices  in  the  closed  market.  It  is  a 
system  of  taking  from  one  side  in 
order  to  give  to  the  other.  Who.  then, 
is  ultimately  taken?  The  public,  of 
course. 

The  advent  of  generic  drugs  was 
seen  as  the  answer  to  drug  price  dis- 
parities. However,  generic  drugs  are 
only  nonpatented  drugs.  Patented 
drugs  are  the  cause  of  the  pricing 
problem. 

Patients  introduced  to  newly  patent- 
ed drugs  in  the  hospital  tend  to 
demand  the  same  brand  at  the  corner 
drugstore,  but  generics  of  newly  pat- 
ented drugs  are  not  available.  There- 
fore, the  price  of  a  patented  prescrip- 
tion drug  is  based  upon  whatever  the 
market  will  bear.  Unfortunately,  a 
multltiered  pricing  system  has 
emerged  as  a  result  of  lower  prices 
being  charged  to  closed  market 
groups.  Most  people  obtain  their  pre- 
scription drug  needs  from  their  local 
pharmacy.  These  pharmacies  pay  the 
highest  wholesale  prices.  More  people 
would  benefit  if  the  wholesale  prices 


paid  by  retail  pharmacies  could  be  re- 
duced. 

This  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  quite 
complex.  However,  we  should  be  able 
to  reach  a  solution.  I  support  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  in  this  matter. 


THE  THREAT  TO  DEMOCRACY 
IN  CHINA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  greatest  free  nation  in  the  world 
today,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  a  stand  on 
the  atrocities  that  have  taken  place  in 
China.  If  freedom  and  democracy  are 
to  spread  further  throughout  the 
world,  we  cannot  let  the  vicious  ac- 
tions -of  the  Chinese  Government  go 
unnoticed.  We  must  act  now. 

This  issue  affects  the  entire  world. 
We  must  show  the  world  that  the 
United  States  absolutely  rejects  any 
claim  to  legitimacy  that  is  made  in  de- 
fense of  totalitarian  acts  such  as  those 
that  occurred  in  Tiananmen  Square 
and  elsewhere  in  China.  We  must  dem- 
onstrate our  willingness  to  defend  in- 
dividuals whose  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated. The  rights  of  those  brave,  young 
Chinese  demonstrators  have  been 
trampled  beyond  justification. 

The  United  States  should  be  pre- 
pared to  take  further  economic  and 
political  action  against  the  Chinese 
Government.  We  must  help  to  stop 
the  outrageous  arrests  and  executions 
of  demonstration  leaders  that  contin- 
ue in  China. 

As  did  most  of  our  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate,  on  July  14  I  voted  for  the 
Senate  resolution  that  condemned  the 
persecution  in  China.  I  also  joined  in 
the  Senate  telegram  to  Chinese  leader 
Li  Peng,  appealing  to  him  not  to 
punish  the  demonstrators  for  their  at- 
tempts to  expand  opportunities  for  po- 
litical freedom.  But  these  acts  may  not 
be  enough.  More  severe,  more  persua- 
sive actions  against  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment may  be  necessary. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  we 
have  not  already  taken  several  impor- 
tant steps  in  our  response  to  the  dicta- 
torial behavior  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. I  strongly  agree  with  the  deci- 
sion to  terminate  United  States  mili- 
tary ties  with  China.  I  also  applaud 
our  efforts  to  help  Chinese  refugees 
who  have  fled  their  homeland  in  fear 
of  being  executed  for  their  peaceful 
exercise  of  rights  we  take  for  granted. 
Furthermore.  I  support  the  visa  status 
change  to  protect  Chinese  students  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  leaderships  amendment, 
for  which  I  voted,  undoubtedly  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  proved 
once  again  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  not  ignore  ruthless  mili- 
tary actions  against  unarmed  civilian 
demonstrators.  The  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  has  paved  the 
way  for  possible  additional  United 
States  actions  and  sanctions  against 


the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  That  amendment  con- 
demned the  Chinese  Government  for 
carrying  out  massive  arrests  and  exe- 
cutions: commended  the  President  for 
taking  measures  against  the  Chinese 
Government;  and  urged  specific  addi- 
tional sanctions  to  discourage  further 
arrests  and  executions. 

Whatever  course  of  action  we  ulti- 
mately decide  to  take,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  work  closely  with  other  coun- 
tries. Chinese  leaders  must  realize  we 
do  not  stand  alone  in  this  matter.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  this  issue  affects  the 
entire  world.  For  sanctions  to  be  effec- 
tive, we  must  unite  with  those  coun- 
tries that  also  oppose  the  actions  of 
the  Chinese  Government.  The  re- 
sponse of  other  countries  has  been  en- 
couraging. For  example.  Japan.  West 
Germany.  France,  and  Great  Britain 
all  have  taken  measures  to  express 
their  disapproval. 

Recently  in  Paris.  Wuer  Kaixi  and  Li 
Lu,  two  fugitive  Chinese  students,  ap- 
peared in  public  for  the  first  time 
since  fleeing  their  country.  In  a  letter 
to  more  than  30  heads  of  state,  these 
two  Chinese  students  called  for  three 
major  actions. 

First,  they  called  for  the  creation  of 
a  United  Nations'  Investigative  Com- 
mission to  look  into  the  military  as- 
sault and  the  wave  of  arrests  and  exe- 
cutions that  followed.  Second,  they 
asked  for  aid  for  the  victims  of  the 
crackdown.  And  third,  they  appealed 
for  pressure  on  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  halt  its  repression,  including 
imposition  of  economic  sanctions  and 
the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  continue  to  remind  Chinese  of- 
ficials that  we  do  not  condone  the  evils 
that  have  taken  place  throughout 
China  during  the  past  few  months.  We 
also  should  continue  to  show  the  Chi- 
nese people  that  their  push  for  free- 
dom was  not  in  vain,  and  that  we  sup- 
port their  cause. 


COMMENDING  JOHN  PASTORE'S 
ADVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
summer.  Dr.  John  O.  Pastore,  Secre- 
tary of  the  International  Physicians 
for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War, 
gave  a  very  striking  and  thought-pro- 
voking commencement  address  at 
Rhode  Island  College. 

My  fellow  Senators  may  recall  that 
Dr.  Pastore  is  the  distinguished  son  of 
a  distinguished  father,  former  Senator 
John  Pastore.  who  won  our  respect 
and  admiration  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  followed  the  career  of  Dr.  Pas- 
tore very  closely  and  wanted  you  to 
know  that  he  has  made  a  fine  mark, 
both  as  a  physician  and  as  one  of  the 
driving  forces  of  the  International 
Physicians  for  the  Prevention  of  Nu- 
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clear  War.  an  organization  with  many 
honors,  including  the  Nobel  Prize. 

Dr.  Pastore  told  the  graduating  class 
of  Rhode  Island  College  and  their  par- 
ents and  friends  how  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  disease  have  been 
neglected.  He  said: 

How  wonderful  then  that  we  are  present- 
ed with  an  International  situation  that  is 
the  cause  for  more  optimism  than  we  have 
ever  had  before  In  this  century.  It  i£  not  in- 
conceivable that  we  can  move  towards  a 
time  when  nations  that  were  previously  at 
each  other's  throats  are  trading  partners, 
even  a  time  when  the  rough  edges  of  social- 
ism and  capitalism  are  made  smooth.  Rela- 
tively modest  expenditures  of  money  can 
save  40.000  children  who  die  each  day  from 
preventable  diseases  for  which  we  in  medi- 
cine have  treatments.  And  altruism  begins 
at  home.  If  it  becomes  clear  to  even  the 
most  skeptical  among  us  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  reason  to  Invade  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  then  why  build  instru- 
ments of  genocide  called  nuclear  weapons, 
the  use  of  which  would  kill  millions  of  cap- 
italists and  communists  alike.  And  why  per- 
sist with  nuclear  test  explosions,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  develop  more  deadly  gen- 
erations of  weapons  only  a  madman  would 
use. 

He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  bring- 
ing about  a  better  world  in  the  next 
century  by  creating  bonds  that  tran- 
scended international  boundaries.  He 
said: 

We  can  create  a  world  where  our  common 
humanity  is  the  driving  force,  not  differ- 
ences of  race  or  language  or  political  ideolo- 
gy. A  person  to  person  diplomacy  Is  what  I 
am  urging— an  infinitely  complex  web  of 
Interpersonal,  international  association  that 
will  make  irreversible  the  trend  we  can  all 
feel  and  sense  at  last  of  a  world  beyond 
narrow  nationalism,  a  world  beyond  war. 

So,  take  every  opportunity  to  travel  and 
to  interact  abroad.  Be  better  representatives 
of  all  that  is  American  than  many  of  those 
In  authority  officially  designated  to  do  so. 
In  the  end.  war  will  not  come  if  we  work  to- 
gether as  a  people  to  prevent  it.  In  the  end. 
those  E.L.  Doctorow  has  called  the  cult 
lieepers  of  the  bomb  will  be  powerless  to  use 
bombs.  We  may  even  see  the  day  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower predicted  when  people  would 
demand  peace  so  loudly  that  their  leaders 
would  have  to  get  out  of  their  way  and  let 
them  have  it. 

He  concluded  with  wonderful  advice 
for  young  people  facing  life's  chal- 
lenges: 

But  whatever  you  do  for  your  life's  work, 
be  Involved  in  the  great  events  of  our  time. 
Democracy  is  a  participatory  and  not  a  spec- 
tator stKtrt.  Question  authority  even  as  you 
respect  it.  Treat  one  another  well.  Accept 
love  and  wisdom  graciously  if  you  are  privi- 
leged to  receive  them.  Seek  the  truth  for 
yourself,  and  when  you  find  it  proclaim  it 
with  confidence  and  courage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unuuiimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Pastore's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ComfKRCKiiEirT  Addrcss.  Rhode  Island 
College.  Mat  20. 1989 
(By  John  O.  Pastore,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Inter- 
national Physicians  for  the  Prevention  of 
Nuclear  War) 

Madame  president.  Secretary  Cavazos. 
and  other  honorary  degree  recipients,  facul- 
ty of  the  College,  1989  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degree  recipients,  our  families  and 
friends: 

It  is  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  aU 
that  you  have  honored  when  I  express  my 
deep  appreciation.  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate very  sincerely  all  of  you  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  earn  the  degrees  that  you 
are  being  awarded  today.  No  one  can  be 
more  proud  of  you  than  your  parents  and 
friends,  but  we  also  share  In  the  joy  of  your 
great  accomplishment. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  the  thought  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  there  are  only 
two  kinds  of  commencement  addresses, 
those  that  are  too  long  and  those  that  are 
not  short  enough.  And  as  one  of  my  associ- 
ates told  me  a  few  months  ago,  a  speech 
need  not  be  eternal  in  order  to  become  im- 
mortal. 

I  have  also  been  reflecting  on  my  own  uni- 
versity commencement  26  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  I  sat  along  with  my  friends  as  you  are 
now  sitting,  facing  a  somewhat  older  person 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before  but  who  was 
prepared  to  delay  the  conferring  of  our  de- 
grees—after all,  the  reason  we  were  really 
there— with   several   minutes  of  avuncular 
comments  and  pearls  of  widsom.  He  was  the 
prime  minister  of  a  large  country  friendly  to 
the  United  States  and  a  man  of  some  prow- 
ess in  international  diplomacy.  For  the  life 
of  me,  I  cannot  recall  the  theme  of  his 
speech  nor  a  single  thing  he  said.  But  what 
I  remember  is  the  heat  of  the  day.  the  final- 
ity of  it  all,  and  the  smiles  on  the  faces  of 
my  parents  and  fiance.  So  I  know  what  you 
are  thinking!  But,  I  have  been  asked  to  talk 
with  you  for  a  few  minutes  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  tell  you  something  that  you  may  be 
able  to  use  and  perhaps  even  remember 
when  you  are  my  age.  In  the  next  century. 
There  is  an  automobile  bumper  sticker 
that  I  used  to  find  somewhat  annoying.  It 
consists  of  only  two  words:  Question  Au- 
thority. You  notice,  it  does  not  say  "Chal- 
lenge Authority"  nor  "Distrust  Authority" 
nor  certainly  not  'Disregard  Authority."  On 
reflection,  I  think  the  words  were  carefully 
chosen.  "Question  Authority."  I  suppose  my 
Initial  reaction  to  the  bumper  sticker  was 
defensive.  After  all.  both  as  a  parent  and  as 
a  medical  school  faculty  member.  I  have 
been  In  positions  of  authority,  and  none  of 
us  likes  to  have  our  authority  questioned. 

But  I  would  indeed  urge  you  to  question 
authority,  and  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few 
examples  of  what  I  mean. 

Only  last  week  there  was  a  wonderful  arti- 
cle in  one  of  the  national  weekly  news  mag- 
azines. It  was  entitled  "A  Surprise  For  So- 
vietologists." The  gist  of  the  article  was  the 
fact  that  things  are  changing  so  quickly  in 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  so-called  experts 
in  the  West  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  Gorbachev  revolution— his  peres- 
troika,  or  restructuring,  and  the  new  glas- 
nost,  or  openness. 

However,  the  most  revealing  aspect  of  the 
article  was  the  description  of  one  very 
famous  and  Influential  American  Sovietolo- 
gist, a  man  who  has  had  an  appreciable 
impact  on  the  thinking  of  the  past  several 
presidents  In  our  country.  It  turns  out  that 
this  expert  on  Soviet  affairs  had  not  trav- 
eled to  Russia  for  twelve  years.  The  reason 
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he  gave  Newsweek  was  that  there  wasn't 
that  much  going  on  over  there.  When  he  fi- 
nally did  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  recently 
he  was  astonished  at  what  Gorbachev  had 
accomplished  over  the  past  four  years.  This 
Sovietologist  had  been  a  leader  among  the 
hardliners,  who  beUeved  nothing  could  be 
done  with  the  Soviets,  an  attitude  that  has 
prevailed  until  very  recently. 

When  I  read  that,  I  recalled  appearing 
with  him  on  a  television  program  in  Boston 
a  few  years  ago.  My  impression  then  and 
now  was  that  like  many  Sovietologists  he 
could  not  be  Influenced  easily.  If  at  all,  by 
new  data.  In  fact,  there  In  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  specialists  that  has  misjudged  and 
mlsplayed  the  Gorbachev  revolution.  This  Is 
a  result  of  their  emotional  and.  it  seems  to 
me,  non-Intellectual  approach  to  foreign 
policy.  An  Intellectual's  mind  can  always  be 
changed  as  the  world  changes.  The  mind  of 
an  Idealogue  is  unchangeable. 

However,  I  am  not  here  to  criticize  thoae 
who  have  delayed  the  thawing  of  the  cold 
war.  And  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  disparage 
aU  Sovietologists.  In  fact,  25  years  ago  I 
married  one,  and  she  has  molded  my  best 
thoughts  on  this  issue.  Rather,  I  want  to 
urge  you  to  see  the  world  for  yourselves,  to 
trust  your  own  assessment  of  the  data  you 
collect,  and  to  make  up  your  own  minds  on 
the  important  issues  of  our  time.  You 
should  consider  It  your  responsibility  as  a 
citizen  of  this  noble  country  to  question  au- 
thority, especially  when  an  authoritarian  in- 
terpretation of  events  does  not  make  sense 
to  you. 

EKxjtors  are  prone  to  medical  metaphors 
and  I  would  like  to  use  one  at  this  point. 
Your  might  think  of  democracy  as  a  muscle 
that  becomes  stronger  with  use,  one  that 
tones  as  it  is  flexed  but  that  atrophies  If  it 
lies  dormant.  Weightlifters  talk  abut  repeti- 
tions or  "reps,"  frequently  done  exercises 
used  for  the  purpose  of  building  strength 
and  bulk  In  Individual  muscle  groups.  De- 
mocracy requires  repetition  as  welL  It  has 
to  be  used  frequently  if  It  is  to  become 
stronger  rather  than  weaker.  Thus,  we 
should  all  be  deeply  troubled  that  barely  50 
percent  of  those  Americans  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  last  presidential  election  chose  to  do 
so.  You  know  this  American  democracy  is  a 
difficult  experiment  that  we  are  attempting. 
I  know  of  no  other  Western  country,  and 
certainly  no  regime  in  the  East,  where  diver- 
sity is  so  welcomed  in  law  and  in  practice. 
Yes.  of  course  we  still  have  discrimination 
along  racial  and  gender  lines.  Nevertheless, 
we  expect  the  day  when  ability  is  the  only 
criterion  used  when  we  select  our  president 
and  vice  president.  But  only  a  quantum  leap 
In  Individual  participation  in  the  democratic 
process  will  bring  that  day. 

Even  In  this  land  of  plenty,  we  are  beset 
with  assaults  on  our  environment,  on  the 
medical  care  of  our  Infants  and  our  elderly, 
and  on  our  personal  safety  In  parks  and  on 
the  streets.  Solving  these  problems  in  the 
context  of  democracy  is  a  Promethean  chal- 
lenge. We  need  your  individual  Insights  If 
we  are  to  make  our  American  experiment 
work.  And  we  need  your  personal  Involve- 
ment. Do  not  leave  the  work,  but  also  the 
fun,  to  the  so-called  experts.  Question  Au- 
thority. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second,  and  I  hope 
related,  point.  You  are  graduating  from  this 
college  at  a  time  when  enormous  possibili- 
ties for  the  advancement  of  humanity  are 
on  the  horizon.  The  resolution  of  the  old 
enmities,  especially  those  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  and  China.  China  and  the 
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Soviet  Union,  and  between  Eastern  and 
Western  E^irope  are  like  pearls  of  great 
price,  dazzling  us  with  their  luminosity.  It 
may  be  that  we  can  develop,  as  Einstein 
hoped,  a  whole  new  way  of  thinking,  so  that 
humanity  can  survive  or  even  as  William 
Faulkner  stressed  in  this  Nobel  Prize  accept 
ance  speech,  "not  only  survive  but  prevail.  " 

But  I  hope  your  generation  will  have  a 
better  understanding  than  have  those 
before  It  that  the  path  to  international  co- 
operation and  to  development  lies  through 
disarmament. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  personal 
experience.  Last  month  I  traveled  to  South 
Asia  to  represent  the  International  Physi- 
cians for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  at 
a  conference  of  physicians  from  India.  Paki 
Stan,  and  Bangladesh.  I  got  off  the  plane  in 
Delhi  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
after  a  very  long  series  of  flights.  I  had  a 
thought  which  I  had  also  had  before  when 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  disembarking 
passengers  halfway  around  the  world.  With 
so  many  people  here.  I  thought,  there  must 
be  somebody  I  know.  The  thought  was 
quickly  shrugged  off  as  the  nonsense  ram- 
bling of  a  jet-lagged  brain  as  I  proceeded 
through  passport  control. 

However,  as  I  was  waiting  for  my  luggage 
to  come  off  the  carousel.  I  saw  three  some 
what  shy  religious  nuns.  One  was  quite  old 
and  a  bit  stooped  over,  and  did  not  appear 
Indian.  The  other  two  were  much  younger 
and  attending  to  her  as  they  also  waited  for 
her  luggage  to  come  off  the  carousel.  Al 
though  I  was  quite  far  away  and  fatigued 
and  had  never  seen  her  before.  I  knew  that 
the  older  woman  was  Mother  Theresa.  She 
was  the  first  person  on  my  first  trip  to  India 
whom  I  recognized.  With  some  trepidation. 
esi>ecially  since  no  one  else  was  interacting 
with  her.  I  went  over  and  said  hello.  Fortu- 
nately, baggage  handling  at  the  Delhi  air- 
port is  quite  slow,  so  we  wound  up  having  a 
conversation  of  some  20  or  30  minutes.  I 
showed  her  an  advance  copy  of  something 
that  had  been  written  by  the  Indian  physi- 
cians in  our  movement  and  I  would  like  to 
read  you  part  of  what  she  and  I  read  togeth- 
er in  the  Delhi  airport. 

■Though  there  is  no  nuclear  war  today, 
yet  the  very  preparations  for  it  are  killing 
many  people  in  the  world  today.  The  950 
billion  dollars  which  the  world  spends  on 
the  arms  race  this  year  imply  a  diversion  of 
precious  resources  from  the  areas  of  health 
and  social  services  into  armaments.  All  this 
occurs  in  a  world  where  more  than  450  mil- 
lion children  are  chronically  hungry  and 
over  40,000  children  die  each  day  from  mal- 
nutrition and  infection.  Every  minute  a 
child  dies  or  is  crippled  by  a  preventable  dis- 
ease. In  the  same  amount  of  time  that  this 
needless  sacrifice  of  40.000  children  occurs, 
namely  one  day.  the  world  spends  a  total  of 
2.8  biUion  dollars  on  arms.  This  is  a  daily 
human  sacrifice  to  the  arms  race.  The  trage- 
dy is  made  even  more  clear  by  the  fact  that 
even  small  conversions  of  the  funds  being 
spent  on  the  arms  race  could  provide  enor 
mous  benefits  in  health  terms. 

•For  instance: 

1.  The  cost  of  12  hours  of  the  arms  race 
could  pay  the  cost  of  the  complete  immuni- 
zation of  all  the  children  in  the  world. 

2.  The  cost  of  just  four  days  of  arms  race 
would  l)e  enough  to  pay  for  a  five-year  ma- 
laria eradication  program,  ending  thereby 
the  third  world's  number  one  public  health 
problem. 

3.  The  cost  of  six  months  of  the  arms  race 
could  pay  for  a  20-year  program  providing 
for  basic  food  and  health  needs  m  all  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 


Thus,  disarmament  could  translate  into 
gams  like  tietter  health  care,  drinking 
water,  reduced  mortality,  and  housing  for 
every  citizen. 

'It  is  not  only  that  money  is  being  drained 
away,  but  also  the  best  of  the  world's  scien- 
tists and  technocrats  are  today  working  on 
arms  race  projects  rather  than  on  projects 
to  improve  the  health  and  quality  of  life. 

■'One  out  of  every  five  of  the  world's  sci- 
entists and  engineers  is  working  on  arms. 
This  vast  amount  of  science  and  technology 
now  wasted  on  tumaments  must  be  used  to 
end  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease." 

The  Indian  physicians'  statement  remind- 
ed me  of  President  Eisenhower's  great  warn- 
ing. Our  finest  American  general  said,  "The 
world  m  arms  is  not  spending  money  alone. 
It  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its  laborers,  the 
genius  of  its  scientists,  the  hopes  of  its  chil- 
dren." 

Mother  Theresa's  reaction  was  a  some- 
what emotional  one.  She  said  that  she  knew 
about  this  problem  and  agreed  completely 
with  the  formulation  the  doctors  had  made. 
She  told  me  that  she  has  had  many,  many 
people,  as  she  said,  die  in  my  arms  "  for 
lack  of  basic  food  and  other  sustenance. 
Why  won't  they  give  us  the  money  to  help 
these  people.  Give  it  to  us,"  she  said,  "and  I 
can  save  all  these  lives.  " 

The  thing  I  would  really  like  you  to  re- 
flect on  IS  that  the  interrelation  between 
disarmament  and  development  is  not  an  ab- 
stract problem  nor  one  that  affects  only 
third  world  countries.  When  the  leaders  of 
our  Physicians'  group  met  with  Gorbachev 
in  June  of  1987.  he  told  us  that  he  wanted 
to  be  very  clear  about  one  thing;  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  foreign  policy  shift  towards 
disarmament  was  being  driven  by  its  domes- 
tic needs.  He  openly  admitted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  no  longer  sustain  an 
arms  race  and  satisfy  economic  needs  of  its 
p>eople. 

But  it  doesn't  even  end  there.  Here  in  the 
United  States  where  we  are  surrounded  by 
relative  luxury,  we  are  already  beginning  to 
feel  the  economic  pinch.  The  United  States, 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  spends  about  seven 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  on 
arms  and  has  about  a  three  percent  annual 
growth  rate.  Japan,  which  will  be  the  eco- 
nomic leader  in  the  21st  century  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  spends  one  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  defense  and 
has  a  ten  percent  annual  growth  rate.  As 
Ruth  Sivard  has  pointed  out,  there  is  an  in- 
verse relationship  between  what  is  spent  on 
arms  and  the  economic  viability  of  the  coun- 
tries spendmg  it. 

Yes.  we  need  the  best  defense  we  can 
afford,  and  the  first  priority  of  every  gov- 
ernment must  be  to  defend  its  citizens  from 
foreign  aggression.  But  we  can  no  longer 
afford  a  bloated  arms  budget  rife  with  waste 
smd  mismanagement.  Nor  can  the  arms 
budget  remain  a  "sacred  cow.  "  immune  to 
deep  reductions,  as  we  become  the  world's 
leading  debtor  nation. 

We  are  being  forced  to  make  a  choice  that 
will  affect  directly  our  quality  of  life.  A  few 
weeks  ago  on  national  public  radio.  I  heard 
a  moving  account  of  the  hospital  crisis  in 
New  York  City  Because  of  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic, nursing  shortages,  and  generally  in- 
adequate funds  for  health  care,  patients  in 
New  York  hospital  emergency  rooms  are 
commonly  waiting  12  to  14  hours  for  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital.  In  a  few  cases,  patients 
have  died  while  waiting  for  an  appropriate 
bed  to  open  up  A  striking  thing  is  that 
those  with  insurance  and  those  with  the 
ability  to  pay  are  still  subject  to  this  inad- 


equate health  care  delivery  system.  One 
business  leader  expressed  concern  that  New 
York  would  no  longer  be  a  center  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  because  people  would 
refuse  to  live  in  a  city  where  even  seriously 
ill  patients  could  languish  in  emergency 
rooms  for  want  of  hospital  beds. 

Our  economy  may  seem  vibrant  on  the 
surface  but  the  twin  problems  of  poverty 
and  disease  have  been  given  inadequate  at- 
tention for  too  long. 

How  wonderful  then  that  we  are  present- 
ed with  an  international  situation  that  is 
the  cause  for  more  optimism  than  we  have 
ever  had  before  in  this  century.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  we  can  move  towards  a 
time  when  nations  that  were  previously  at 
each  other's  throats  are  trading  partners, 
even  a  time  when  the  rough  edges  of  social- 
ism and  capitalism  are  made  smooth.  Rela- 
tively modest  expenditures  of  money  can 
save  40.000  children  who  die  each  day  from 
preventable  diseases  for  which  we  in  medi- 
cine have  treatments.  And  altruism  begins 
at  home.  If  it  l)ecomes  clear  to  even  the 
most  skeptical  among  us  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  reason  to  invade  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  then  why  build  instru- 
ments of  genocide  called  nuclear  weapons, 
the  use  of  which  would  kill  millions  of  cap- 
italists and  communists  alike.  And  why  per- 
sist with  nuclear  test  explosions,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  develop  more  deadly  gen- 
erations of  weapons  only  a  madman  would 
use. 

The  conversion  of  the  enormous  sums  the 
world  now  wastes  on  arms  into  development 
in  the  third  world  and  in  the  first  world; 
this  is  a  difficult  problem  worthy  of  all  the 
attention  and  ingenuity  you  can  devote  to 
it.  In  academia.  there  should  be  a  new  field 
of  study  that  recognizes  the  importance  of 
individual  citizens  in  solving  these  problems. 
Call  them  citizen  diplomats,  if  you  will.  A 
doctoral  program  in  citizen  diplomacy  would 
foster  the  Involvement  of  intelligent  and 
caring  people  with  open  minds  and  give  rise 
to  a  generation  of  civil  leaders  with  the 
flexibility  of  intellect  these  problems 
demand.  We  have  had  enough  of  idealogues. 
Give  us  real  intellectuals,  free  of  personal 
prejudice,  open  a  new  data,  able  to  change 
as  the  world  changes. 

What  is  citizen  diplomacy?  Let  me  recall 
an  image  for  you.  In  the  great  days  of 
steamship  travel,  and  the  tradition  survives, 
departing  passengers  on  large  ocean  liners, 
before  their  ships  cast  off.  would  toss  long 
and  colorful  paper  streamers  to  their  loved 
ones  on  the  docks  as  their  vessel  prepared  to 
leave  port  for  Europe  or  the  Orient.  The 
multi-colored  lines  of  crepe  paper  would 
cross  and  intertwine  with  great  complexity 
from  ship  to  shore,  then  become  taut  as  the 
ship  pulled  out.  then  break. 

It  was  and  is  a  lovely  custom— a  sign  of 
closely  held  affection  voluntarily  broken  off 
as  the  traveler  left  for  a  foreign  port,  to  in- 
fluence and  be  influenced  by  a  new  land,  a 
new  and  strange  people. 

As  our  century  ends,  we  can  all  be  travel- 
ers and  voyagers  on  the  way  to  far-flung  na- 
tions that  are  finally  being  drawn  together 
by  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  interdepend- 
ence Only  now.  the  ties  that  bind  us  togeth- 
er are  palpably  more  durable  than  those 
paper  streamers— now  made  of  the  solid 
cord  of  mutual  self-interest. 

It  is  not  yet  one  world,  but  the  direction  is 
unmistakable.  The  Soviets  and  we,  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Soviets,  are  increasingly  t>ound 
together  in  a  shared  destiny,  a  mutual  re- 
sponsibility for  the  survival  of  the  only 
green  planet.  And  finally,  we  have  leaders  in 
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some  of  our  most  innuential  countries  that 
are  responsive  to  this  call  for  a  shared 
human  experience,  less  parochial,  less  tied 
to  the  selfish  nationalisms  of  the  past. 

But  we  must  not  depend  on  the  leaders. 
Tolstoy  in  the  last  half  of  War  and  Peace 
argues  eloquently  that  the  flow  of  history 
depends  on  the  inexorable  current  of  the 
combined  wills  of  ordinary  people,  sweeping 
along  with  them  those  generals  and  states- 
men who  thought  they  were  leading. 

If  we  create  from  Individual  to  individual 
insoluble  bonds  that  transcend  all  national 
boundaries,  we  can  create  a  world  where  our 
common  humanity  is  the  driving  force,  not 
differences  of  race  or  language  or  political 
ideology.  A  person  to  person  diplomacy  is 
what  I  am  urging— an  infinitely  complex 
web  of  interpersonal,  international  associa- 
tions that  will  make  irreversible  the  trend 
we  can  all  feel  and  sense  at  last  of  a  world 
beyond  narrow  nationalism,  a  world  beyond 
war. 

So,  take  every  opportimity  to  travel  and 
to  Interact  abroad.  Be  better  representatives 
of  all  that  is  American  than  many  of  those 
in  authority  officially  designated  to  do  so. 
In  the  end,  war  will  not  come  if  we  work  to- 
gether as  a  people  to  prevent  it.  In  the  end, 
those  E.L.  E>octorow  has  called  the  cult 
keepers  of  the  bomb  will  be  powerless  to  use 
bombs.  We  may  even  see  the  day  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower predicted  when  people  would 
demand  peace  so  loudly  that  their  leaders 
would  have  to  get  out  of  their  way  and  let 
them  have  It. 

Enjoy  the  careers  on  which  you  are  now 
embarked.  If  your  mission  is  to  educate, 
teach  tolerance,  openness,  and  flexibility.  If 
your  mission  is  science,  use  technology  for 
the  improvement  of  humanity,  not  for  its 
destruction.  If  you  love  music  and  the  hu- 
manities and  this  will  be  your  career,  create 
beautiful   works   for  our   delight   and   for 
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yours 

But  whatever  you  do  for  you  life's  work, 
be  involved  in  the  great  events  of  our  time. 
Democracy  is  a  participatory  and  not  a  spec- 
tator sport.  Question  authority  even  as  you 
respect  it.  Treat  one  another  well.  Accept 
love  and  wisdom  graciously  if  you  are  privi- 
leged to  receive  them.  Seek  the  truth  for 
yourself,  and  when  you  find  it  proclaim  it 
with  confidence  and  courage. 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  most  informative  article  on  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  written  by  Eric  Breindel 
and  published  In  the  New  York  Post 
on  JiUy  27,  1989. 

Raoul  Wallenberg,  as  my  colleagues 
well  know,  performed  heroic  service  as 
a  young  Swedish  diplomat  in  Budapest 
during  World  War  II.  He  saved  many 
thousands  of  lives  by  issuing  Swedish 
passports  to  Jews  otherwise  bound  for 
Auschwitz.  He  was  rewarded  by  the 
Soviets  with  arrest  and  disappearance 
into  the  Gulag. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Breindel  details,  the  So- 
viets are  beginning  to  reexamine  this 
blot  on  their  history.  Moreover,  in  Bu- 
dapest itself,  there  is  new  interest  in 
Wallenberg's  fate.  I  was  in  Hungary 
this  past  May  and  raised  the  issue 
with  Htmgarian  Minister  of  Justice 
Kulcsar.  Not  2  years  ago  such  a  query 
would  have  been  dismissed.  Not  now. 


The  Minister  of  Justice  stated  that 
the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  required 
a  "profound  investigation." 

B4r.  President,  let  that  investigation 
proceed— it   is   long   past   due.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Mr.  Breindel  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  July  27,  1989] 
Nkw  Clues  on  Walleitbekg 
(By  Eric  Breindel) 
Raoul  Wallenberg  would  be  77  years  old 
next  week.  As  a  young  Swedish  diplomat  in 
Budapest  during  the   Nazi   occupation   of 
Hungary,  Wallenberg- heir  to  one  of  Swe- 
den's   great    industrial    fortunes— devoted 
himself  to  saving  Jews:  as  many  as  possible. 
He  begged  and  he  bribed.  He  issued,  on  his 
own  authority,  "protective  passes"  and  pass- 
ports—some valid,  some  worthless,  save  for 
the  fact  that  they  proved  effective. 

He  went  to  the  railroad  station  and  took 
Jews  off  the  Auschwitz-bound  transports, 
claiming  this  or  that  protected  status  for 
them,  staring  down  the  SS  and  sparing 
those  he  rescued  the  ultimate  fate  of  nearly 
400,000  Hungarian  Jews:  death  in  the 
Auschwitz  gas  chambers. 

No  one  knows  just  how  many  lives  Wallen- 
berg saved.  Estimates  range  from  10,000  to 
40.000. 

But  If  one  takes  seriously  the  ancient  rab- 
binic injunction  that  saving  one  life  is  akin 
to  saving  an  entire  world,  Raoul  Wallenberg 
saved  many  worlds.  His  own  life,  moreover, 
is  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that^-even  in 
the  most  dire  circumstances— one  man  can 
make  a  difference. 

Wallenberg,  as  is  now  well  known,  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Soviet  secret  police  shortly 
after  the  Red  Army  entered  Budapest.  Once 
in  Moscow's  clutches,  he  disappeared,  van- 
ishing into  the  netherworld  controlled  by 
the  Soviet  secret  police. 

When  I  wrote  about  Wallenberg  on  his 
birthday  last  year,  the  Soviet  position  on  his 
fate— notwithstanding  glasnost— was  the 
same  as  it  had  been  for  30  years. 

According  to  the  Soviets,  Wallenberg  had 
been  arrested  in  Budapest  in  1945  on  suspi- 
cion of  espionage  and  had  been  taken  to 
Moscow,  where  he'd  died  of  natural  causes 
in  the  Lubyanka  prison  two  years  later  (at 
the  age  of  35). 

So  said  then-Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  in  1957— after  Nikita 
Khrushchev's  "secret  speech"  on  the  crimes 
of  Stalin— and  so  said  Moscow  in  1988. 

Despite  the  inherent  implausibility  of  this 
version  of  events:  despite  the  many  alleged 
sightings  of  Wallenberg  in  labor  camps  and 
in  Soviet  mental  hospitals  all  through  the 
1960s  and  into  the  '70s:  despite  many  histor- 
ical revelations  in  other  spheres,  thanks  to 
glasnost,  and  despite  the  intense  interest  of 
the  Swedish  and  U.S.  governments,  the  So- 
viets simply  refused  to  fill  out  the  story  on 
WaUenberg. 

But  by  last  year,  there  seemed  to  be 
grounds  for  a  degree  of  optimism— if  not 
with  respect  to  finding  Wallenberg  alive  and 
securing  his  release,  at  least  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  learning  just  what  happened  to  him. 
And,  in  the  last  year,  there  has  indeed 
been  progress— "not  the  quantum  leap  we 
had  hoped  for."  says  Rachel  O.  Haspel. 
president  of  the  U.S.  Wallenberg  Commit- 
tee, but  "many  small  steps." 

For  one  thing,  the  Soviets  have  begun 
writing  about  Wallenberg  in   the  popular 
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press.  In  fact,  a  somewhat  bizarre  accoimt 
of  the  "Wallenberg  Affair"  appeared  recent- 
ly in  the  most  widely  circiUated  Soviet  Eng- 
lish-language publication,  the  magazine 
New  Times. 

The  article  professed  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration for  WaUenberg,  even  while  imply- 
ing—without offering  a  shred  of  evidence  to 
support  the  aUegation— that  he'd  been  in- 
volved with  VS.  intelligence  whUe  in  Buda- 
pest during  the  war. 

It  went  on  to  conclude  that  he  had  indeed 
died  in  prison  in  1947— Just  as  Moscow 
claims. 

Still,  the  New  Times  piece  is  noteworthy. 
if  only  for  its  assertion  that  the  Ministry  of 
State  Security  "committed  a  malfeasance  by 
holding  WaUenberg  in  prison  and  arbitrarily 
deciding  his  fate." 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  article  (de- 
spite the  suggestion  that  he  was  linked  to 
the  American  OSS  [Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices]) treats  WaUenberg  as  a  genuine  anti- 
Nazi— as  someone  committed  to  coUecting 
"all  the  evidence  he  could  about  the  Hun- 
garian Jews  persecuted  by  the  Nazis"  and 
determined  to  rescue  as  many  potential  vic- 
tims as  possible. 

This  is  a  major  step  forward.  So  is  the  fact 
that,  just  last  month,  a  senior  Soviet  legal 
official— even  whole  •confirming"  Moscow's 
official  position  on  Wallenberg— described 
"the  death  of  this  noble  person  "  as  a  "dark 
page  in  our  history." 

MeanwhUe,  also  last  month,  the  chief 
Soviet  delegate  at  the  Paris  human  rights 
conference  seemed  to  leave  the  door  a  bit 
ajar  even  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
WaUenberg's  ultimate  fate. 

Yuri  Kashlev,  after  condemning  secret 
poUce  head  Lavrenti  Beria  and  the  others 
who  "destroyed  WaUenberg,"  declared:  "U 
by  some  magic  some  new  information  is  ob- 
tained, we  would  certainly  like  to  sanctify 
the  memory  of  WaUenberg." 

Remarks  like  these— and  the  mere  fact 
that  WaUenberg  is  no  longer  a  Uboo  subject 
in  the  Soviet  media— offer  grounds  for  limit- 
ed optimism. 

Moreover,  the  death  earUer  this  year  of 
Andrei  Gromyko,  the  single  individual  most 
identified  with  the  "official  position"  on 
WaUenberg,  can  only  serve  to  heighten  the 
possibUity  that  new  information  wiU  be 
forthcoming. 

Even  now,  the  Soviets  seem  interested  in 
explaining  what  prompted  Stalin  and  Beria 
to  act  against  WaUenberg.  A  major  article  in 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report— based,  in 
part,  on  Soviet  sources— says  Beria.  in  par- 
ticular, was  convinced  of  WaUenberg's  in- 
volvement in  negotiations  between  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  Western  AUies.  talks  al- 
legedly aimed  at  concluding  a  separate 
peace  in  Europe. 

There's  no  question  that  certain  Soviet  of- 
ficials, during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war, 
were  obsessed  with  the  fear  that  such  nego- 
tiations were  taking  place.  Thus,  there's  a 
certain  plausibUity  to  this  interpreUtion. 

And  so,  as  WaUenberg's  77th  birthday  ap- 
proaches, there  is  more  reason  than  ever  to 
be  hopeful— if  not  for  WaUenberg's  return 
from  captivity,  at  least  for  a  fuU  account  of 
his  fate. 

In  the  interim  our  task  remains  the 
same— to  remember  and  honor  this  rare  in- 
dividual, a  beacon  of  light  who  appeared 
suddenly  at  mankind's  darkest  hour. 


T 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


July  SI,  1989 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri 
ate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


VETO  MESSAGE  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  113-MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  57 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  ordered  to  be  held 
at  the  desk: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval 
S.J.  Res.  113,  a  joint  resolution  that 
would  prohibit  the  export  of  certain 
technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 
fense services  in  connection  with  the 
codevelopment  and  coproduction  of 
the  FS-X  aircraft  with  Japan.  The  res- 
olution is  neither  necessary  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  nor 
consistent  with  long-standing  require 
ments  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  Farther,  the  resolution  contains 
binding  provisions  that  unconstitu- 
tionally infringe  on  the  powers  of  the 
Executive. 

I  am  committed  to  the  protection  of 
U.S.  security,  economic,  and  techno- 
logical interests.  Shortly  after  assum- 
ing this  Office,  I  directed  that  a  review 
of  the  FS-X  program  be  undertaken 
to  reassess  its  Impact  on  the  United 
States.  This  evaluation  included  active 
participation  by  the  Departments  of 
State.  Defense,  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, among  other  agencies.  Fol- 
lowing the  review,  we  reopened  discus 
sions  with  the  Japanese  and  clarifica- 
tions were  made  to  ensure  that  valid 
U.S.  concerns  and  requirements  were 
met  In  such  areas  as  U.S.  workshare 
and  technology  flowback. 

With  agreement  reached  on  these 
clarifications,  I  decided  that  we  should 
proceed  with  the  joint  development  of 
the  FS-X  aircraft.  I  determined  that 
the  program  is  in  the  strategic  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  will  contribute  to  our  secu- 
rity and  that  of  a  major  ally.  The  abil- 


ity of  Japan  to  carry  its  share  of  the 
defense  burden  will  be  enhanced  as  a 
result  of  the  program,  at  no  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  Moreover,  the 
program  will  produce  substantial  work 
for  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry  with- 
out jeopardizing  our  commitment  to 
the  continued  excellence  of  that  in- 
dustry. The  U.S.  economy  will  gain 
some  $2.5  billion  and  22,700  man  years 
of  employment  over  the  course  of  the 
codevelopment  and  coproduction 
phases. 

I  remain  fully  convinced  that  pro- 
ceeding with  the  program  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the  additional  conditions  pre- 
scribed "in  this  resolution  are  unneces- 
sary. Such  conditions  include  an  un- 
precedented absolute  prohibition  on 
sales  or  retransfers  of  the  FS-X 
weapon  system  or  any  of  its  major 
subcomponents  codeveloped  or  copro- 
duced  with  the  United  States.  This 
prohibition  is  inconsistent  with  the 
current  agreement  with  Japan  and 
goes  beyond  the  current  requirements 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
which  permit  such  sales  or  retransfers, 
but  only  if  the  written  approval  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  first  ob- 
tained. This  requirement  of  prior  con- 
sent completely  protects  U.S.  security 
and  other  interests. 

The  resolution  also  conflicts  with 
the  Presidents  proper  authority  under 
the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
vests  executive  power  in  the  President. 
Executive  power  includes  the  exclusive 
authority  to  conduct  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign governments.  S.J.  Res.  113  vio- 
lates this  fundamental  constitutional 
principle  by  purporting— in  binding 
legislative  language— to  direct  the 
United  States  and  Japan  to  conduct 
negotiations  if  coproduction  of  the 
FS-X  is  sought,  and  by  purporting  to 
define  in  advance  both  the  form  and 
substance  of  any  resulting  agreement. 
In  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with 
foreign  governments,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  United  States  speak  with  one 
voice.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
that  one  voice  is  the  President's. 
While  of  course  the  Congress  has  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
it  may  not  use  that  authority  to  in- 
trude into  areas  entrusted  by  the  Con- 
stitution exclusively  to  the  Executive. 
And  while  I  am  eager  to  cooperate 
with  Congress  in  shaping  a  sound  for- 
eign policy  for  our  Nation,  and  will 
consult  with  Members  ol  Congress  at 
every  opportunity— indeed,  the  ulti- 
mate shape  of  the  agreement  with 
Japan  reflects  healthy  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  branches— I  cannot 
accept  binding  provisions  like  those  in 
S.J.  Res.  113  that  would  tie  my  hands 
in  the  exercise  of  my  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  Constitution's  vesting  of  execu- 
tive power  in   the  President  requires 


that  the  President  exercise  superviso- 
ry authority  and  control  over  the  In- 
ternal deliberations  of  the  Executive 
branch.  The  resolution  intrudes  on 
this  constitutional  principle  by  pur- 
porting to  direct  a  particular  Execu- 
tive department  to  solicit  and  consider 
comments  or  recommendations  from 
another  department  and  to  make  cer- 
tain recommendations  to  the  P*resi- 
dent.  The  resolution  also  purports  to 
require  the  President  to  consider  these 
recommendations.  Such  provisions 
interfere  with  Executive  branch  man- 
agement and  infringe  on  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  with  respect  to  delib- 
erations incident  to  the  exercise  of  Ex- 
ecutive power. 

The  reporting  requirement  imposed 
by  this  resolution  would  inject  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  a  legisla- 
tive entity,  into  the  execution  of  the 
FS-X  program  in  a  highly  Intrusive 
manner.  It  would  require  the  GAO,  for 
example,  to  track  within  the  Japanese 
aerospace  industry  all  applications  of 
technology  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  FS-X,  including  technolo- 
gy developed  solely  by  Japan.  Such  a 
role,  tantamount  to  intelligence  gath- 
ering, is  inappropriate  for  a  legislative 
entity,  and  poses  the  clear  and  signifi- 
cant risk  of  legislative  entanglement  in 
functions  assigned  under  our  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Executive  branch. 

The  FS-X  program  is  the  first  major 
military  codevelopment  program  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 
The  FS-X  will  bolster  Japan's  self-de- 
fense capability,  strengthen  our  over- 
all alliance  with  Japan,  and  allow 
Japan  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  the 
common  defense  burden.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  achievements  cannot  be 
overstated,  particularly  given  the  fact 
that  our  relationship  with  Japan  is  a 
foundation  for  our  political  and  strate- 
gic relations  throughout  the  Pacific. 

To  reopen  discussions  now  for  addi- 
tional and  needless  changes  can  only 
damage  the  prospects  for  a  successful 
agreement.  If  this  occurs,  substantial 
injury  to  the  U.S.-Japan  security  rela- 
tionship is  likely  and  the  considerable 
strategic  and  commercial  benefits  to 
the  United  States  will  be  lost.  This 
compromising  of  U.S.  interests  is 
simply  not  acceptable. 

Finally,  acceptance  of  this  resolution 
would  constitute  a  setback  in  our  ob- 
jective of  achieving  a  close  working  re- 
lationship and  mutual  respect  between 
our  two  branches  through  the  minimi- 
zation of  legislative  micromanagement 
of  both  foreign  affairs  and  Executive 
branch  internal  deliberations. 

For  all  the  reasons  stated  al)ove,  I 
am  compelled  to  disapprove  S.J.  Res. 
113. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  July  31.  1989. 
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MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

EintOLLED  BILL  AND  JOIMT  RXSOLUTIOM  SIGRKD 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  July  28,  1989, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolution: 

H.R.  968.  An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  re- 
imbursement of  local  noise  abatement 
funds:  and 

H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  designation  of  the  Cordell  Bank  Nation- 
al Marine  Sanctuary,  to  disapprove  a  term 
of  that  designation,  to  prohibit  the  explora- 
tion for,  or  the  development  or  production 
of,  oil,  gas,  or  minerals  in  any  area  of  that 
sanctuary,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  signed  on  today,  July  31,  1989,  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
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ber  30,  1990.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
SUBMITTED  DURING  RECESS 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  July  27,  1989,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  July  28,  1989,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  686.  A  bill  to  consolidate  tmd  improve 
laws  providing  compensation  and  establish- 
ing liabUlty  for  ollspllls  (with  additional 
views)  (Rept.  No.  101-94). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  4:43  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1,  1989,  as  "Helsinki  Human  Righte 
Day. " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1426)  to 
amend  the  I>ublic  Health  Service  Act 
to  make  technical  corrections  relating 
to  subtitles  A  and  G  of  title  II  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Act  of  1988.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2989.  An  act  malcing  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
SUtes  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1990,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  8:40  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  179.  Concurrent  resolution 
waiving  the  requirement  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  for  the  "August 
recess"  by  roUcall  by  July  31. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2989.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
SUtes  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  110.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (Rept.  No.  101- 
95). 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  303.  A  bill  to  establish  a  framework  for 
the  conduct  of  negotiated  rulemaking  by 
Federal  agencies. 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  1437.  An  original  bill  relating  to  defense 
burdensharlng  by  the  NATO  allies  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

S.  1438.  An  original  bill  relating  to  Japan's 
contributions  to  security. 

S.  1439.  An  original  bill  relating  the  secu- 
rity relationship  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

S.  1440.  An  original  bUl  relating  to  the  re- 
duction of  costs  associated  with  overseas  de- 
pendenU  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  overseas  dependenU  of  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

S.  1445.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1446.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1447.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  national  security  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1448.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  the 
end  strengths  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  to  provide  for 
certain  matters  relating  to  personnel  man- 
agement, to  make  certain  changes  In  the 
pay  and  allowances  and  other  beneflte  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1449.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  Installations 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Treaty  Doc.  100-8.  Mutual  Legal  Assist- 
ance Treaty  Concerning  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands (with  additional  views)  (Exec.  Rent 
No.  101-8). 

Treaty  Doc.  100-13.  Mutual  Legal  Assist- 
ance Cooperation  Treaty  with  Mexico  (with 
additional  views)  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  101-9) 

Treaty  Doc.  100-14.  Treaty  With  Canada 
on  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  in  Criminal 
Matters  (with  additional  views)  (Exec  Reot 
No.  101-10). 

Treaty  Doc.  100-16.  Treaty  With  Belgium 
on  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  In  Criminal 
Matters  (with  additional  views)  (Exec.  Reot 
No.  101-11). 

Treaty  Doc.  100-17.  Treaty  With  The  Ba- 
hamas on  Mutual  Assistance  in  Criminal 
Matters  (with  additional  views)  (Exec  Rent 
No.  101-12). 

Treaty  Doc.  100-18.  Treaty  With  ThaUand 
on  Mutual  Assistance  in  Criminal  Matters 
(with   additional   views)   (Exec.   Rept.   No. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.    HARKIN   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.   KEififzoT.  Mr.   Ddhem- 
BERCER.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Santori).  Ms. 
MiKiTLSKi.  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  to  permit  an  action  to 
be  brought  against  a  SUte  under  the  Elev- 
enth Amendment  of  the  Constitution  for  a 
violation  of  such  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the    Conunlttee   on    Labor   and 
Human  Resources 

By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.  1432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
reduce  temporarily  the  duties  on  gripping 
narrow  fabrics  of  man-made  fibers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1433.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  parts  of  direct 
process  electrosUtic  copying  machines  and 
to  include  accessories  in  the  suspension;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1434.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  certain  entries  of  digital  processing 
units;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  1435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  aUow  the  one-time  ex- 
clusion on  gain  from  sale  of  a  principal  resi- 
dence to  be  taken  before  age  55  If  the  tax- 
payer or  a  family  member  suffers  a  caU- 
strophic  illness;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1436.  A  bill  to  revise,  streamline,  and 
make  more  efficient  the  review  of  land  and 
resource  management  plans,  together  with 
sales  and  other  actions  Implementing  such 
plans,  to  clarify  the  Jurisdiction  and  powers 
of  the  courU  with  regard  to  review  of  such 
plans  and  actions  pursuant  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 
S.  1437.  An  original  bill  relating  to  defense 
burdensharing  by  the  NATO  allies  of  the 
United  SUtes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  1438.  An  original  bill  relating  to  Japan  s 
contributions  to  security;  placed  on  the  cal 
endar. 

S.  1439.  An  original  bill  relating  the  secu 
rity  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

S.  1440.  An  original  bill  relating  to  the  re- 
duction of  costs  associated  with  overseas  de 
pendents  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  overseas  dependents  of  civilian  employ 
ees  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.   1441.  A  bill  to  enhance  the   Federal 
Trade  Commissions  ability  to  prevent  con 
sumer  fraud;  to  the  Committee  on  Com 
merce.  Science,  and  Transportaton. 

By   Mr.   BENTSEN   (for   himself  and 
Mrs.  Kassebaum): 
S.  1442.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Congressional 
Council  on  Education  and  Space,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  1443.  A  bill  to  designate  Bowling  Green. 
Kentucky  as  an  urbanized  area,  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S.  1444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  model  projects  for 
concerning  the  effect  of  substance  abuse  on 
pregnant  females,  postpartum  females  and 
infants,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 
S.  1445.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap 
propriations  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991.  and  for  other  purposes, 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  1446.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap 
propriations  for  f.scal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991.  and  for  other  purposes, 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  1447.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap 
propriations  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  national  security  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

S.  1448.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  the 
end  strengths  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  to  provide  for 
certain  matters  relating  to  personnel  man 
agement.  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
pay  and  allowances  and  other  benefits  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  1449.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  cer 
tain  construction  at  military   installations 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  and  for  other 
purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  HATCH; 
S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  periods  commencing  on  November  26, 
1989.  and  ending  on  December  2.  1989.  surid 
commencing    on    November    28.    1990,    and 
ending  on  December  2.   1990.  as     National 
Home  Care  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr 

RiBGLK): 

S.J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  1,  1989  through  Octo 


ber   7.    1989,   as     National   4-H   Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.    Mr     DixoN.    Mr.    Pell. 
Mr    Chafee,    Mr.    Riecle.    and    Mr. 
Sasser): 
S.  Res.  159.  Resolution  designating  August 
14.  1989.  as    Social  Security  Administration 
Employee  Recognition  Day";   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  Mr.  Mitchell,  for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  Res!  160.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  United 
States  ex  rel.  Taxpayers  Against  Fraud  and 
James  Carton  v.  Litton  Systems.  Inc.  and 
United  SUtes  ex  rel.  Kreindler  &  Kreindler 
V  United  Technologies  Corporation;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for   himself. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 

DURENBERCER,    Mf.    SiMON.    Mr. 

Sanford.    Ms.    MiKULSKi.    and 

Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  permit 
an  action  to  be  brought  against  a 
State  under  the  11th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  for  a  violation  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  HAKOICAPPED  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15,  1989,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
5  to  4  decision— Dellmuth  versus 
Muth— held  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  are  denied  a  free  appropri- 
ate public  education  by  a  State  are  not 
entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  tuition 
paid  by  their  parents  for  placement  in 
an  appropriate  program  because  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
[EHA]  does  not  abrogate  a  State's 
nth  amendment  immunity  from  suit. 

Prior  to  this  ruling,  handicapped 
children  could  obtain  meaningful 
relief.  Including  tuition  reimburse- 
ment, against  a  school  district  or  a 
State  agency  which  failed  to  provide 
them  with  a  free  appropriate  public 
education.  As  a  result  of  this  ruling, 
handicapped  children  can  only  obtain 
such  relief  against  a  school  district; 
they  can  no  longer  obtain  such  relief 
against  a  State  agency. 

Providing  handicapped  children  with 
a  right  but  denying  them  a  meaning- 
ful remedy  is  wrong,  plain,  and  simple. 

Today  I  am  introducing,  along  with 
Senators  Hatch,  Kennedy.  Duren- 
BERGER.  Simon.  Sanf-ord,  Mikulski, 
and  Dodd,  a  bill  that  will  fix  this  clear 
misreading  of  congressional  intent  and 


restore  to  handicapped  children  the 
right  to  obtain  meaningful  relief 
where  a  State  has  failed  to  provide 
them  with  a  free  appropriate  public 
education. 

This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  over- 
turn the  general  proposition  espoused 
by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  evidence  of  congressional  intent 
to  abrogate  the  State's  inmiunity  must 
be  both  unequivocal  and  textual  and 
that  legislative  history  generally  will 
be  irrelevant  to  a  judicial  inquiry  into 
whether  Congress  intended  to  abro- 
gate the  11th  amendment.  Rather,  the 
bill  simply  attempts  to  reaffirm  and 
clarify  that  the  11th  amendment  is  ab- 
rogated by  the  unequivocal  text  of  the 
EHA.  This  clarification  will  go  into 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  EHA  imposes  substantial  obliga- 
tions on  the  States  as  well  as  the  local 
school  districts.  Section  612  of  EHA. 
for  example,  specifies  that  in  order  to 
qualify  for  assistance,  a  State  must 
demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation that  it  has  in  effect  a  policy 
that  assures  all  handicapped  children 
the  right  to  a  free  appropriate  public 
education.  All  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  must  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  State  educa- 
tional agency.  The  EHA  even  contem- 
plates that  in  a  number  of  situations 
where  a  local  educational  agency 
cannot  or  will  not  provide  appropriate 
educational  services  to  handicapped 
children,  the  State  will  do  so  directly. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  EHA 
confers  upon  handicapped  children  an 
enforceable  substantive  right  to  a  free 
appropriate  public  education.  Honig  v. 
Doe.  484  U.S.  305,  310  (1988);  Smith  v. 
Robinson,  468  U.S.  992  (1984):  and 
Board  of  Education  of  Hendrick 
Hudson  Central  School  District  v. 
Rowley.  458  U.S.  176  (1982).  The  EHA 
explicitly  authorizes  any  aggrieved 
party  to  bring  an  action  in  State  or 
Federal  court,  including  an  action  for 
tuition  reimbursement.  Burlington 
School  Comm.  v.  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Education.  471  U.S.  359 
(1985). 

The  dissent  in  Dellmuth  versus 
Muth  concluded  that: 

In  light  of  the  State's  pervasive  role  under 
the  EHA.  and  the  clarity  with  which  the 
statute  imposes  both  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive obligations  on  the  States  I  have  no 
trouble  in  inferring  from  the  text  of  the 
EHA  that  "Congress  intended  that  the 
State  should  be  named  as  an  opposing 
party,  if  not  the  sole  party,  to  [a]  proceed- 
ing" brought  under  section  615(e)<2)  (of 
EHA],  whatever  remedy  is  sought,  and  that 
Congress  thereby  abrogated  11th  Amend- 
ment immunity  from  suit  In  Federal  court. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Su- 
preme Court  stripped  persons  with  dis- 
abilities of  their  right  to  obtain  relief 
against  States  and  State  agencies  that 
have  been  found  to  have  violated  their 
civil  rights.  In  Atascadero  State  Hospi- 
tal V.  Scanlon,  473  U.S.  234  (1985)  the 
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Supreme  Court  held  that  the  11th 
amendment  bars  suits  against  the 
States  for  monetary  relief  under  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  RehabUltation  Act  of 
1973  even  though  it  is  clear  that  State 
agencies  are  covered  by  section  504. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  was  to  pro- 
vide a  right  but  no  meaningful  remedy 
for  people  with  disabilities. 

In  Public  Law  99-506,  Congress  clari- 
fied its  intent  and  explicitly  stated 
that  States  are  not  immune  under  the 
nth  amendment  from  suits  brought 
under  section  504.  The  amendment 
which  made  this  change  had  the  unan- 
imous support  of  all  members  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  unanimously  passed  the 
Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
restore  to  handicapped  children  the 
right  to  obtain  meaningful  relief 
against  a  State  that  has  denied  them  a 
free  appropriate  public  education.* 

By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.  1432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
duties  on  gripping  narrow  fabrics  of 
manmade  fiber;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TEMPORARY  DtJTY  REDUCTION  ON  GRIPPING 
NARROW  FABRICS  OF  MANMADE  FIBER 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  to  temporarily 
correct  a  problem  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  [TSUS]  into  the  harmonized 
tariff  nomenclature  affecting  the  clas- 
sification of  gripping  narrow  fabrics  of 
marmiade  fibers. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  affects 
the  imports  of  gripping  narrow  fabrics, 
which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
trade  name  of  the  Swiss  firm  which  in- 
vented this  type  of  fabric.  Velcro. 
Such  fabrics  are  used  and  manufac- 
tured by  Aplix.  Inc.,  in  Charlotte,  NC. 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
French  Company  Aplix.  S.A.  To  sup- 
plement and  meet  its  production  goals, 
Aplix  imports  the  manmade  fibers 
from  France. 

Due  to  a  flaw  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States 
[RTSUS],  the  import  duty  on  the 
gripping  narrow  fabrics  has  been  in- 
creased. Under  the  TSUS,  Aplix  was 
able  to  import  from  France  the  fabrics 
at  a  duty  rate  of  7  percent  ad  valorem. 
However,  under  the  HTSUS,  the  fibers 
were  reclassified,  causing  an  increase 
in  the  duties  to  9.5  percent  ad  valorem. 
The  conversion  has  caused  a  duty  in- 
crease of  2.5  percent  and  represents  an 
increase  in  the  amoimt  of  duties  pay- 
able of  approximately  25  percent. 

The  effects  of  the  HTSUS  were  to 
be  revenue  neutral.  Therefore,  enact- 
ing this  legislation  would  return  the 
duty  of  the  gripping  narrow  fabrics  to 
its  original  rate  of  7  percent,  as  was  in- 
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tended  by  the  TSUS.  If  the  duty  were 
to  remain  at  the  higher  rate  of  9.5  per- 
cent. It  would  eventually  necessitate  a 
price  increase  for  Aplix  and  other  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  of  the 
fibers,  making  them  less  competitive 
not  only  with  their  U.S.  competitors 
but  also  with  imports  made  more 
cheaply  abroad  and  imported  under 
the  quota. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  re- 
duces temporarily  the  duties  on  the 
gripping  narrow  fabrics  imtil  Decem- 
ber 31,  1992.  At  that  time  the  adminis- 
tration will  negotiate  with  our  trading 
partners  to  insure  that  conversion  mis- 
takes in  their  versions  of  the  harmo- 
nized system  do  not  result  in  duty  in- 
crease for  U.S.  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  which  cor- 
rects a  defect  in  the  conversion  of  the 
TSUS  to  the  HTSUS.  As  the  intent  of 
the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  was 
revenue  neutrality,  I  believe  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  flaw  is  in  order. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  1435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  aUow  the 
one-time  exclusion  of  gain  from  sale  of 
a  principal  residence  to  be  taken 
before  age  55  if  the  taxpayer  or  a 
family  member  suffers  from  a  cata- 
strophic illness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CAPITAL  CAINS  EXCLUSION  TO  FINANCE  LONG- 
TERM  CARE 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  a 
family's  financial  burden  when  a 
family  member  is  disabled  or  is  chron- 
ically ill  and  in  need  of  long-term  care 
can  worsen  an  already  difficult  situa- 
tion. If  the  ill  family  member  must  be 
placed  in  a  long-term  care  facility, 
typically,  the  famUy  has  to  pay  out-of- 
pocket  over  $14,500  for  a  1-year  stay. 
Even  when  the  family  member  is  able 
to  stay  at  home  and  stiU  get  the  pro- 
fessional care  he  or  she  needs,  the 
costs  can  be  devastating  to  a  family's 
finances. 

Sadly,  in  some  cases,  the  high  cost  of 
long-term  care  can  force  a  family  to 
sell  their  home.  Under  current  law,  at 
this  time  of  a  family's  great  need,  our 
Tax  Code  imposes  a  tax  of  up  to  33 
percent  on  any  nominal  capital  gains 
realized  on  the  sale  of  the  home.  Not 
only  does  the  family  lose  its  home,  but 
the  Federal  Government  throws  salt 
into  the  wound  by  taxing  the  wealth 
the  family  hopes  to  rely  on  to  pay  for 
the  long-term  care. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
help  families  cope  with  the  financial 
demands  of  long-term  care.  Under  this 
legislation,  a  taxpayer  would  be  able 
to  exclude  from  taxable  income  up  to 
$125,000  of  capital  gains  if  a  parent, 
spouse,  or  child  of  the  taxpayer  is 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of 
self-care  and  if  that  condition  is  ex- 
pected to  last  for  at  least  6  months. 
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A  one-time.  $125,000  capital  gains 
exclusion  is  currently  avaUable  to  an 
mdivldual  55  years  of  age  or  older 
What  my  legislation  would  do  is  to 
allow  a  taxpayer  to  take  advantage  of 
the  exclusion  some  years  earlier— 
when  he  or  she  really  needs  it.  Howev- 
er, if  a  taxpayer  were  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  exclusion  because  of  a 
family  member's  illneas,  he  or  she 
would  not  be  able  to  take  a  second  cap- 
ital gains  exclusion  after  turning  age 
55. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  need  to 
help  families  deal  with  the  costs  of 
long-term  care.  We  should  do  so,  how- 
ever, not  through  massive  and  costly 
new  Federal  programs,  nor  by  forcing 
private  businesses  to  carry  the  burden 
but  by  encouraging  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens to  save  for  the  possibUity  that 
these  costs  may  some  day  arise.  And 
we  should  help  them  by  not  taxing 
away  their  savings  when  they  are 
forced  to  sell  their  home  and  draw 
down  their  savings  to  pay  for  such 
care. 

This  legislation  will  not  solve  a  fami- 
ly's financial  problems  when  a  family 
member  must  be  given  long-term  care 
It  does,  however,  make  a  reasonable 
and  fair  change  to  the  Nation's  tax 
system  that  will  make  finding  a  com- 
plete solution  much  easier.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  this  legislation 
and  to  pass  it  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  families  who  are  clearly  in  need 
of  our  help  can  get  that  help.# 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1436.  A  biU  to  revise,  streamline 
and  make  more  efficient  the  review  of 
land  and  resource  management  plans 
together  with  sales  and  other  actions 
implementing  such  plans,  to  clarify 
the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the 
courts  with  regard  to  the  review  of 
such  plans  and  actions  pursuant  there- 
to, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LAND  MANAGEMENT  REVIBW  ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  S.  1436  the 
Land  Management  Review  Act  of  1989 
This  act  would  unify  and  streamline 
the  now  abysmally  complicated  and 
tortuous  process  of  judicial  review  of 
decisions  relating  to  management  of 
Federal  timber  lands. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  lifeblood  of 
the  Oregon  economy  is  the  timber  in- 
dustry. Oregon  possesses  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  productive  forests 
m  the  world.  These  forest  lands  pro- 
vide clean  drinking  water,  recreation 
wilderness,  wildlife  habitats,  and  jobs.' 
The  timber  and  forest  products  in- 
dustry provides  approximatley  77  400 
jobs  in  my  State,  far  and  away  Or- 
egon's largest  manufacturing-based  in- 
dustry. Twice  that  many  Oregonians 
are  indirectly  employed  as  a  result  of 
forest   products   manufacturing.   The 
industry  contributed  more  than  $3  0 
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billion  to  Oregon's  gross  State  product 
in  1986.  Even  this  figure  is  low,  be- 
cause it  does  not  take  into  account  the 
multiplier  effect  that  the  industry  cre- 
ates for  the  State's  economy. 

Oregon  accounts  for  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  production  of 
softwood  lumber.  It  can  thus  be 
stated,  without  exaggeration,  that  Or- 
egon's timber  industry  is  crucial  not 
only  to  Oregon  itself,  but  to  the 
Nation  as  well. 

Unlike  other  timber-producing 
States,  especially  those  in  the  North- 
east and  Southeast,  more  than  half  of 
the  timber  lands  in  Oregon  are  owTied 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Of  the  28 
million  acres  of  timber  lands  in  the 
State.  16  miUion  acres  (57  percent)  are 
managed  either  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. This  creates  a  unique  situation 
in  which  the  bulk  of  Oregon's  avail- 
able timber  supply  is  subject  to  Feder- 
al environmental  and  regulatory  stat- 
utes, administrative  planning  process- 
es, £md  judicial  review  of  the  entire 
system  by  which  such  Federal  timber 
lands  are  managed. 

Federal  law  mandates  that  these 
lands  be  managed  for  multiple  use.  in- 
cluding outdoor  recreation,  range  land, 
sustained  yield  of  timber,  watershed, 
and  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
The  task  of  balancing  these  multiple, 
and  often  conflicting,  purposes  is  not 
an  easy  one.  By  and  large,  however, 
the  Forest  Service  aind  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  have  done  a  commend- 
able job  in  striking  such  a  balance.  Suf 
fice  it  to  say  that,  in  attempting  to  do 
so.  no  one  point  of  view  can  claim  com- 
plete victory. 

Federal  planning  for  timber  land  can 
be  traced  primarily  back  to  1976.  In 
that  year.  Congress  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act 
[NFMA]  and  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  [FLPMAl. 
These  acts  required  the  Forest  Service 
and  BLM,  respectively,  to  prepare 
comprehensive  long-range  land  and  re- 
source management  plans  for  the 
lands  within  their  jurisdiction.  This 
planning  process  was  explicitly  de- 
signed to  encourage  public  participa- 
tion, in  order  to  take  account  of  the 
opinions  of  interested  parties  as  the 
plans  were  being  developed.  These 
planning  processes  have  now  been  un- 
derway for  10  years.  Indeed,  the  BLM 
is  in  the  process  of  developing  its 
second  set  of  plans  for  the  1990's. 

Notwithstanding  the  expectation 
that  these  indepth  planning  proce- 
dures would  result  in  competent,  ra- 
tional management,  the  result  has 
been  anything  but  encouraging.  The 
planning  process  is  at  a  virtual  stand- 
still, as  are  sales  of  timber  from  Feder- 
al lands,  as  a  result  of  a  multiplicity  of 
lawsuits,  as  well  as  the  threat  of 
future  litigation,  challenging  the  plan- 
ning process  and  decisions  implement- 
ing the  plans. 


This  litigation  stems  in  part  from  le- 
gitimate concern  over  envirormiental 
issues.  Individuals  and  organizations 
have  had  serious  and  honorable  con- 
cerns that  decisions  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  will  impact  adversely 
on  the  land,  its  resources,  and  its  in- 
habitants. These  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations have  challenged  such  agency 
actions  in  court  on  the  basis  of  non- 
compliance with  various  Federal  stat- 
utes. 

I  do  not,  for  1  second,  begrudge 
these  Individuals  and  organizations 
the  right  to  their  opinion  or  the  right 
to  challenge  these  various  decisions  in 
the  courts.  I  consider  that  to  be  a 
proper  use  of  our  judicial  system,  and 
I  have  no  intention  of  seeking  to  limit 
the  grounds  on  which  decisions  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  chal- 
lenged. If  these  individuals  and  organi- 
zations can  prove  the  validity  of  their 
clainms  in  court,  on  the  merits,  I  wish 
them  well.  They  deserve  to  win  their 
case,  and  no  one  should  seek  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  so. 

What  I  am  concerned  with,  however, 
is  the  use  of  delay  inherent  in  our  ju- 
dicial system  to  win  de  facto  victories 
without  the  necessity  of  winning  the 
case  on  the  merits.  It  has  become  a 
popular  tactic  of  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations seeking  to  stop  the  logging 
of  Federal  timber  lands  to  challenge 
agency  actions  in  court  at  every  stage 
of  the  planning  process.  The  courts 
have  responded  to  this  redundant  liti- 
gation by  issuing  sweeping  injunctions 
which  effectively  prevent  the  agencies 
charged  with  completing  the  planning 
process  from  carrying  out  their  man- 
date to  do  so. 

The  problem  of  delay  inherent  in 
the  judicial  system  is  compounded  in 
this  situation  by  the  existence  of  sev- 
eral statutes  which  apply  in  various 
ways  to  the  planning  process  for  Fed- 
eral lands.  Their  confusing  and  often 
conflicting  directives,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty about  how  these  statutes  are  to 
work  together,  have  provided  opportu- 
nities to  stop  the  planning  process  al- 
together. 

First,  there  are  the  statutes  which 
establish  the  planning  processes. 
NFMA— applicable  to  lands  under 
management  of  the  Forest  Service— 
and  FLPMA— applicable  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  These  statutes 
provide  criteria  according  to  which  the 
respective  plans  must  be  developed 
and  implemented. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
other,  overlapping,  statutes  with 
which  the  agencies  must  comply  in  de- 
veloping and  implementing  these 
plans.  Included  among  these  statutes 
are  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  [NEPAL  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  the  Clean  Water  Act.  the  Elndan- 
gered  Species  Act.  and  the  Wilderness 
Act.  These  statutes  were  enacted  by 
Congress  at  different  times,  to  address 
different  goals,  often  with  conflicting 


procedures  &nA  substantive  standards 
and  requirements.  Congress  gave  no 
thought  whatsoever  as  to  how  an 
agency,  charged  with  compliance  with 
each  of  these  statutes,  was  to  do  so  in 
light  of  their  often  conflicting  require- 
ments. 

These  oft  conflicting  goals  and  pro- 
cedures have  enabled  opponents  of 
logging  on  Federal  timber  lands  to 
bring  challenges  to  such  logging  on  a 
multitude  of  grounds,  and  at  various 
times  throughout  the  planning  proc- 
ess. The  tactic  of  delay  has  been  as 
powerful  a  weapon  as  has  wirming  on 
the  merits.  The  bid  and  contract  proc- 
ess by  which  timber  on  Federal  land  is 
sold  necessitates  that  there  not  be 
undue  delay  in  between  the  time  the 
bid  is  made  and  the  timber  are  cut.  If 
there  is  delay,  the  economics  of  the 
transaction  often  change,  making  the 
sale  unfeasible. 

Unfortunately,  the  courts  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  delaying 
tactic  by  their  willingness  to  issue 
sweeping  injunctions  which  have  re- 
sulted in  an  almost  complete  stoppage 
of  timber  sales  in  Oregon  and  else- 
where. In  addition,  the  courts  in  many 
cases  have  been  altogether  too  willing 
to  second-guess  the  decisions  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  judgment  of  the  court  for 
that  of  the  agency,  notwithstanding 
the  agency's  obvious  expertise  in  the 
field. 

As  I  stated  previously,  I  have  no 
quibble  with  auiyone  who  can  win  their 
case  on  the  merits.  I  do  have  strong 
objections,  however,  to  use  of  the  judi- 
cial system  to  obtain  victory  by  delay. 
That  is  not  what  these  various  acts 
contemplate,  and  it  is  completely  con- 
trary to  any  notion  of  good,  rational 
decisionmaking . 

This  planning  by  judicial  decree 
must  stop.  It  is  causing  severe  econom- 
ic hardship  to  citizens  of  my  State  and 
of  other  States  as  well.  In  addition,  it 
is  seriously  jeopardizing  the  timber  in- 
dustry, which  as  I  stated  previously,  is 
the  lifeblood  of  the  State. 

Many  sawmills  in  Oregon  have 
closed  down  because  of  a  shortage  of 
logs  to  cut  into  finished  wood  prod- 
ucts. In  part,  this  shortage  is  caused 
by  the  export  of  a  significant  volume 
of  unfinished  logs  to  Pacific  Rim  na- 
tions. The  other  reason,  however,  is 
that  timber  companies  have  been  pre- 
vented from  harvesting  timber  from 
Federal  lands. 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill,  the  Land  Management 
Review  Act  of  1989.  It  would  set  forth 
the  procedures  by  which  planning  and 
plan  implementation  decisions  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  would  be 
reviewable  in  court.  It  would  bring  to- 
gether in  one  place  the  rules  concern- 
ing when  challenges  could  be  brought, 
regardless  of  what  ground  the  chal- 
lenge is  based.  It  would  eliminate  any 
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overlap  or  conflict  between  the  stat- 
utes which  may  be  applicable  to  such 
planning  decisions. 

This  bill  would  not  alter,  in  any  way, 
the  standards  and  requirements  of 
those  various  statutes.  I  do  not  seek  to 
make  it  impossible  for  challengers  of 
agency  decisions  to  prove  their  case  on 
the  merits.  What  I  do  seek  to  do  is 
make  sense  of  a  hodge-podge  of  proce- 
dural requirements  which  have  provid- 
ed challengers  with  the  ability  to  shut 
down  agency  decisionmaking,  what- 
ever the  merits  of  their  case  may  be. 

This  bill  was  developed  only  after 
extensive  consultation  with  many  au- 
thorities in  the  field.  In  particular,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  wise  counsel  of  individuals  with 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Inte- 
rior, and  Justice.  While  these  Depart- 
ments have  not  expressed  their  official 
position  on  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today,  the  technical  guidance  they 
have  given  me  has  been  invaluable.  In 
addition,  I  have  met  and  talked  with 
attorneys  representing  organizations 
with  Interests  in  this  tj^pe  of  litigation, 
and  private  practice  attorneys  repre- 
senting individual  clients.  Altogether, 
the  people  whose  input  has  been  so 
helpful  are  the  people  who  will  have 
to  fimction  under  the  rules  set  forth 
in  my  bill. 

My  bill  proceeds  from  the  premise 
that  there  may  be  certain  agency  deci- 
sions which  are  not  appropriate  to 
challenge  in  court.  In  particular,  my 
concern  here  are  the  so-called  regional 
guides  of  the  Forest  Service.  Regional 
guides  are  not  required  by  any  statute. 
Instead,  they  are  called  for  in  the 
Forest  Service  regulations.  They  are 
intended  to  provide  general  guidelines 
for  the  drafting  of  the  various  forest 
plans.  These  documents  are  not  self- 
executing;  they  only  set  forth  goals 
which  the  various  plans,  which  are  re- 
quired by  statute,  should  accomplish. 

Since  regional  guides  are  not  re- 
quired by  statute,  since  they  are  not 
self-executing,  and  since  they  are  only 
the  umbrella  document  by  under 
which  the  required  plans  are  to  be  de- 
veloped, there  is  no  reason  why  the 
guides  themselves  ought  to  be  challen- 
geable in  court.  Nevertheless,  they  are, 
under  an  uru-eported  decision  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  the  Western 
District  of  Washington  (the  PUchuck 
decision). 

Elimination  of  judicial  review  of  re- 
gional guides  will  not  result  in  preju- 
dice to  any  interest.  Regional  guides, 
and  the  decisions  called  for  therein, 
will  only  be  meaningful  If  the  plans 
that  are  later  developed  conform  to 
the  guides.  Since  the  guides  are  draft- 
ed for  the  subsequent  forest  plans  to 
follow,  any  objectionable  decision 
should  be  reflected  in  the  plan  itself, 
at  which  point  it  will  be  chaUengeable 
in  court.  If  the  plan,  for  some  reason, 
does  not  conform  with  the  objection- 
able provision  of  the  regional  guide. 
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the  challenge  would  be  moot  in  any 
event.  The  net  result  will  be  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  layer  of  judicial  review 
without  any  loss  in  the  ability  of  a 
challenger  to  prevail  on  the  merits. 

The  next  premise  of  my  bill  is  that 
challengers  to  agency  actions  should 
bring  their  challenge  to  the  agency 
first,  and  should  thereafter  utUize  all 
avenues  for  challenge  within  the 
agency.  This  is  generally  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  "exhaustion  of  administra- 
tive remedies."  The  requirement  that 
administrative  remedies  be  exhausted 
is  generally  a  judicially-imposed  pre- 
requisite, which  is  often  disputed  by 
challengers. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  these  dis- 
putes and  any  uncertainty  over  wheth- 
er the  requirement  of  exhaustion  ap- 
plies. The  bill  would  provide  statutori- 
ly that  exhaustion  of  administrative 
remedies  is  a  prerequisite  to  judicial 
review.  In  order  for  a  challenge  to  be 
brought  in  court  to  a  decision  adopt- 
ing, amending,  revising,  implementing, 
or  declining  to  adopt,  amend,  revise,  or 
implement  a  plan,  the  challenger  must 
have  first  participated  in  the  agency's 
decision-making  process,  beginning  at 
the  earliest  stage  possible.  In  many 
cases,    this    would    occur    when    the 
agency  invites  comments  on  its  draft 
plans,  together  with  its  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  The  chal- 
lenger would  be  required  to  set  forth 
its    written    objections    in    a    timely 
maimer  and  with  specificity.  In  addi- 
tion, the  challenger  would  be  further 
required  to  utilize  every  subsequent 
administrative  remedy  available  before 
the  agency.  This  will  insure  that  the 
challenger  participates  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  in  the  making  of  the 
decision.  The  Supreme  Court  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  administrative  proc- 
ess can  be  "a  game  or  a  forum  to 
engage  in  unjustified  obstructionism 
by  making  cryptic  reference  to  mat- 
ters that  'ought  to  be  considered'  and 
then,  after  failing  to  do  more  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  agency's  attention, 
seeking  to  have  that  agency  determi- 
ruition  vacated  on  the  ground  that  the 
agency    failed    to    consider    matters 
'forcefully       presented.' "        Vermont 
Yankee  Nuclear  Poxoer  Corp.  v.  Natu- 
ral Resources  Defense   Council,   Inc 
435  U.S.   519.   553-54   (1978).   My   bill 
would  prevent  this  from  occurring  in 
the   context   of   Forest   Service    and 
BLM  plans  and  their  implementation. 
After  the  challenger  has  exhausted 
its   administrative   remedies,   a   court 
challenge  could  be  brought.  The  bill 
specifies  which  court  is  the  appropri- 
ate forum  for  review  of  a  particular 
agency  decision. 

In  1975,  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  issued  its 
recommendations  for  "The  Choice  of 
Porum  for  Judicial  Review  of  Adminis- 
trative  Action,"  which  is  published  at 
1  CPR  S  305.75-3  (1-1-88  Edition).  The 
Administrative    Conference    was    ere- 
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ated  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  recommending  improve- 
ments to  administrative  procedures. 

The  recommendations  on  the  forum 
for  judicial  review  called  for  direct  ap- 
peals of  agency  decisions  to  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  in  cases  in  which  the 
record  of  the  agency  is  adequate  for 
review,  such  as  in  the  case  of  notice 
and  comment  rulemaking.  The  confer- 
ence indicted  that  direct  review  in  the 
courts  of  appeal  is  generaUy  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, especiaUy  where  the  pubUc  in- 
terest requires  prompt,  authoritative 
determination  of  the  validity  of  the 
[action].  The  only  caveat  was  that  the 
cases  should  not  be  so  great  in  number 
as  to  overburden  the  courts  of  appeal, 
but  the  cases  for  which  direct  appeal 
is  appropriate  are  those  that  resolve 
issues  of  law  and  policy  of  major 
impact. 

Agency    decisions   approving   forest 
plans  fit  these  criteria  perfectly.  The 
plans  required  by  NFMA  and  FLPMA 
are  subject  to  a  comment  period  after 
publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Especially  if  challengers  are 
required  to  participate  in  the  comment 
process  and  subsequent  agency  reme- 
dies as  a  prerequisite  to  chaUenging 
the  agency  decision  in  court,  there  is 
virtual    assurance    that    the    record 
below  will  be  adequate  for  the  courts 
of  appeals  to  render  a  decision.  If  the 
record    is    not    adequate    for    some 
reason,  my  bill  provides  that  the  case 
will  be  remanded  to  the  agency  for 
further  factfinding.  Direct  appeal  to 
the  courts  of  appeal  are  clearly  war- 
ranted in  terms  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. Finally,  because  the  number  of 
forest  plans  will  be  relatively  small, 
there  should  be  no  risk  that  the  courts 
of  appeal  will  be  seriously  burdened  by 
providing   for   direct   appeals   to   the 
courts  of  appeals. 

With  regard  to  actions  implementing 
plan  decisions,  such  as  timber  sales, 
the  criteria  set  out  by  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  did  not  apply  with 
equal  force.  While  in  many  cases  the 
record  of  the  agency  would  be  ade- 
quate for  the  courts  of  appeal  to 
render  a  decision,  such  would  not 
always  be  the  case.  If  direct  review  in 
the  courts  of  appeals  were  provided,  it 
might  then  be  necessary  for  the  agen- 
cies to  provide  more  formalized  proc- 
esses for  these  decisions.  The  net 
result  might  be  greater  delays,  rather 
than  speedier  decisions.  Therefore,  my 
bUI  provides  that  judicial  review  of 
plan  implementation  decisions,  such  as 
timber  sales,  shall  occur  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  district  courts. 

My  bill  would  provide  strict  limits  on 
the  time  within  which  agency  deci- 
sions could  be  appealed.  In  a  situation 
in  which  a  challenger  has  participated 
throughout  the  agency  review  and  ap- 
peals process,  there  is  no  need  to  pro- 
vide   a   long   period   of   time   within 
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which  a  challenger  should  bring  an 
action  in  court.  To  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reason  to  require  that  the 
challenge  be  brought  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  that  the  courts  can  seek  to 
resolve  the  case  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Therefore,  my  bill  provides  that  chal- 
lenges to  plans  must  be  brought 
within  120  days  after  final  agency 
action  on  the  plan,  and  that  chal- 
lenges to  implementing  actions,  such 
as  sales,  be  brought  within  60  days  of 
final  agency  action. 

With  regard  to  plans,  if  no  challenge 
is  brought  in  court,  or  if  a  challenge  is 
brought  and  the  court  determines  that 
the  plan  is  valid,  the  plan  will  not  be 
subject  to  further  challenge  in  any 
court.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
timber  planning  and  sale  process  has 
been  brought  to  a  halt  in  the  West  has 
been  repeated  challenges  to  plans  al 
ready  in  effect.  In  substance  what  has 
happened  is  that,  based  on  the  possi- 
bility that  "new  information"  could  be 
developed,  we  have  evolved  into  a 
system  in  which  there  is  no  finality. 
Instead,  we  have  "rolling  challenges" 
to  plans  on  the  basis  that  they  do  not 
take  account  of  new  information. 
Since  new  information  is  always  being 
developed,  these  plans  can  never  be 
final. 

It  is  thus  lack  of  finality  which  trou 
bled  the  Supreme  Court  most  in  the 
Vermont    Yankee    case.    There,    the 
Court  stated: 

Administrative  consideration  of  evidence 
*  •  *  always  creates  a  gap  between  the  time 
the  record  is  closed  and  the  time  the  admin- 
istrative decision  is  promulgated.  *  *  •  If 
upon  the  coming  down  of  the  order  litigants 
might  demand  rehearing  as  a  matter  of  law 
because  some  new  circumstances  has  arisen. 
some  new  trend  has  been  observed,  or  some 
new  fact  discovered,  there  would  be  little 
hope  that  the  administrative  process  could 
ever  be  consummated  in  an  order  that 
would  not  be  subject  to  reopening.  1 435  U.S. 
519,  554-55(1978).) 

My  bill  seeks  to  eliminate  this  state 
of  limbo  by  providing  that  if  the  plan 
is  not  challenged  in  court  or.  if  chal- 
lenged, is  found  valid,  it  will  not  be 
subject  to  further  challenge— that  is, 
it  will  be  final.  Challenges  could  still 
be  brought  to  particular  implementing 
decisions.  In  addition,  agencies  could 
always  be  requested  to  amend  plans 
based  on  new  information,  which  if 
not  done,  would  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  under  these  same  procedures. 
But  at  least  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM.  once  a  plan  is  in  place  and  found 
valid,  would  have  the  ability  to 
manage  in  accordance  with  that  plan. 

The  grounds  on  which  an  agency  de- 
cision could  be  challenged  would  be 
limited  to  those  raised  before  the 
agency.  This  is  merely  a  corollary  to 
the  rule  that  requires  exhaustion  of 
administrative  remedies.  It  would  be 
an  exercise  in  absurdity  to  require 
that  a  challenger  raise  objections  with 
specificity  before  the  agency,  if  the 
challenger    were    then    permitted    to 


raise  entirely  new  arguments  before 
the  court.  My  bill  would  provide  that 
the  grounds  for  challenge  before  the 
court  would  be  limited  to  those  raised 
before  the  agency. 

In  addition,  the  review  before  the 
court  would  be  on  the  record  produced 
before  the  agency.  Again,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  require  exhaustion  of  reme- 
dies but  yet  allow  new  evidence  to  be 
admitted  in  court.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  the  new  court's  review  would 
be  limited  to  the  record,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. In  the  case  of  plans,  if  the 
court  of  appeals  determined  that  the 
record  was  inadequate  for  the  court  to 
render  its  decision,  the  court  could 
remand  the  case  to  the  agency  for  fur- 
ther factfinding,  analysis,  or  other  ap- 
propriate action.  The  court  could  not 
remand  the  case  to  the  district  courts. 
This  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of 

judicial  ping-pong."  where  cases 
bounce  back  and  forth  between  circuit 
and  district  courts,  each  time  subject 
to  the  vagaries  of  crowded  dockets  and 
higher  priorities.  Remand  to  the 
agency  will  insure  prompt  attention  by 
the  agency,  which  is  the  expert  in  the 
area,  and  is  the  organization  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  plan. 

In  the  case  of  implementing  actions, 
the  district  courts  would  be  permitted 
to  admit  new  evidence,  but  only  if  the 
challenger  were  able  to  show  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  it  could 
not  have  produced  that  evidence 
before  the  agency  because  the  evi- 
dence did  not  exist  and  that  such  evi- 
dence would  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  courts  decision.  This  is  intend- 
ed as  a  high  standard  for  a  challenger 
to  meet.  The  court's  consideration  of. 
and  decision  in,  the  case  should  not  be 
delayed  simply  because  inconsequen- 
tial evidence  is  .sought  to  be  admitted 
or  because  a  challenger  failed  to 
submit  evidence  to  the  agency  which 
was  otherwise  available. 

The  bill  also  makes  clear  that  a  chal- 
lenger carries  the  burden  of  proof  on 
all  issues.  While  ii  is  likely  that  this  is 
the  case  under  present  law.  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  point  be  clarified,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  possible  applica- 
tion of  so  many  different  statutes  to 
the  plarming  process.  Similarly,  the 
challenger  would  be  responsible  for 
demonstrating  that  the  agency  deci- 
sion was  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  an 
abuse  of  discretion.  It  is  wholly  inap- 
propriate for  courts  to  be  attempting 
to  substitute  their  judgment  for  that 
of  the  agencies  with  expertise  in  the 
area.  Agency  decisions  reflecting  that 
expertise  are  entitled  to  deference  by 
the  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  recent- 
ly confirmed  this  principle  in  two 
NEPA  cases:  March  v.  Oregon  Natural 
Resources  Council.  Inc.  109  S.  Ct.  1851 
(1989)  and  Robertson  v.  Methow  Valley 
Citizens  Council,  109  S.  Ct.  1835 
(1989). 

The  Supreme  Court  in  those  cases 
held    that    under    NEPA,    the    courts 


must  defer  to  "the  informed  discretion 
of  the  responsible  Federal  agencies, " 
and  must  not  overturn  the  agency's 
decision  unless  shown  to  be  arbitrary 
and  capricious. 

I  heartly  concur,  and  my  bill  would 
apply  this  arbitrary  and  capricious 
standard  to  judicial  review  of  all  as- 
pects of  Forest  Service  and  BLM  plan- 
ning and  implementation  decisions, 
not  just  those  implicating  NEPA.  This 
will  accomplish  two  things:  First,  it 
will  eliminate  any  ambiguity  that  may 
exist  under  present  law  as  to  what 
standard  of  review  may  apply  to 
grounds  for  challenge  other  than 
under  NEPA.  and,  second,  will  assure 
that  the  courts  apply  a  imiform  stand- 
ard of  review  for  all  aspects  of  all 
forest  planning  and  implementation 
cases. 

The  final  premise  of  my  bill  is  that 
judicial  remedies  ought  to  be  limited 
to  the  actions  being  challenged  before 
the  court.  Courts  have,  in  certain  in- 
stances, shown  a  willingness  to  issue 
injunctions  stopping  all  plaruiing  and 
implementation  decisions.  My  bill 
would  stop  this  practice.  In  the  case  of 
judicial  review  of  plans,  the  court 
could  enjoin  new  plans  pending  its 
review.  However,  the  Secretary  would 
then  have  the  option  of  reinstating 
the  previous  plan,  under  which  the 
Secretary  could  continue  to  function 
until  the  court  reached  its  decision  on 
the  new  plan.  The  court  would  have 
no  power  to  enjoin  the  previous  plan, 
if  it  had  previously  become  final  and 
not  subject  to  further  review  in  the 
courts.  Similarly,  if  the  court  was  re- 
viewing an  agency  decision  to  amend  a 
plan  already  in  effect,  the  court  could 
enjoin  implementation  of  the  amend- 
ment pen(ling  its  review,  but  could  not 
enjoin  the  plan  to  which  the  amend- 
ment applied.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  notion  that  a  plan,  once  final,  re- 
mains final. 

With  regard  to  judicial  review  of 
sales  and  other  implementing  deci- 
sions, the  court's  remedy  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  implementing  decision 
being  challenged.  The  court  could  not 
enjoin  the  plan  which  the  action  was 
intended  to  implement.  Similarly,  the 
court  could  not  enjoin  any  other  sale 
or  action  of  the  agency. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  be  ef- 
fective upon  date  of  enactment.  For 
cases  which  are  pending  at  that  time, 
this  bill  would  apply  as  follows: 

FMrst,  cases  challenging  regional 
guides  would  be  dismissed,  since  the 
courts  would  no  longer  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  them; 

Second,  cases  in  district  court  chal- 
lenging plaivs  would  be  transferred  to 
the  courts  of  appeals; 

Third,  the  requirements  for  exhaus- 
tion of  administrative  remedies  would 
not  apply.  These  requirements  would 
only  apply  to  cases  filed  after  date  of 
enactment; 
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Fourth,  the  limitations  on  the 
court's  remedies  would  be  applied  to 
all  pending  cases;  and 

Fifth,  the  provisions  governing 
burden  of  proof  and  standard  of 
review  would  apply  to  all  pending 
cases. 

In  addition,  with  regard  to  plans  al- 
ready outstanding,  any  new  challenges 
would  have  to  be  brought  within  120 
days  of  date  of  enactment,  subject  to 
all  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  measure  is  one  which  will  benefit 
all  sides.  No  one  really  benefits  when 
rational,  deliberative  decisions  are 
passed  over  in  favor  of  litigation.  We 
must  take  steps  to  insure  that  agency 
decisions  are  made  only  after  full  par- 
ticipation by  everyone  interested  in 
the  decision,  so  that  the  agency  can 
take  into  consideration  all  evidence 
available.  At  the  same  time,  once  that 
has  occurred,  the  agency  decision 
must  be  upheld  unless  it  is  clearly 
wrong.  The  courts  do  not  have  the  ex- 
perience or  expertise  that  the  agencies 
have,  and  should  have  only  a  limited 
role  to  play  in  such  decisionmaking. 
Forest  planning  by  the  courts  is  not 
the  system  which  will  allow  this  coun- 
try to  best  manage  those  precious  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  in  terms  of 
its  impact  on  Oregon's  principal  indus- 
try, which  is  the  timber  industry,  is 
perhaps  as  significant  a  bill  as  could 
be  introduced  in  this  Congress.  Or- 
egon's timber  industry  today  is  being 
shut  down  because  of  judiciary  review 
of  decisions  relating  to  management  of 
Federal  timberlands,  and  that  manage- 
ment and  those  decisions  are  incred- 
ibly complicated  and  time-consuming. 

The  timber  Industry  is  the  lifeblood 
of  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  industry 
provides  about  77,000  direct  jobs,  to- 
gether with  countless  jobs  indirectly, 
and  the  industry  contributes  over  $3 
billion  annually  to  the  State  of  Or- 
egon's economy.  Oregon  contributes 
one-fifth  of  all  of  the  Nation's  produc- 
tion of  softwood  lumber  which,  as  the 
Chair  well  knows,  is  the  principal  con- 
struction lumber  used  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  sawmills  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  that  are  closing  down  not  for 
the  lack  of  customers:  they  are  closing 
down  for  lack  of  logs  to  run  through 
their  mills  to  supply  the  customers. 
This  shortage  is  caused,  in  part,  by  the 
inability  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  au- 
thorize sales  and  harvest  of  timber. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  today 
a  bill  entitled  the  Land  Management 
Review  Act  of  1989.  This  biU  seeks  to 
address  the  delays  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  forest  plans, 
Includixig  sales  of  timber,  caused  by  ju- 
dicial review.  The  bill  will  streamline 
and  unify  the  judicial  review  process. 
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The  planning  process  for  forest  land 
is  required  by  two  laws: 

The  first  is  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976,  which  ap- 
plies to  the  Forest  Service;  and  the 
second  is  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976,  which  ap- 
plies to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

Many  other  laws  apply  to  the  plan- 
ning process  as  well.  These  laws  in- 
clude the  National  Envirormiental 
Policy  Act,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  and  the  Wilderness  Act. 

There  is,  however,  no  set  of  coordi- 
nated rules  concerning  how  decisions 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  are  reviewed  by 
the  courts.  This  has  led  to  a  confusing 
array   of  litigation,   with   the   courts 
demonstrating    a    readiness    to    issue 
sweeping  injunctions  and  to  substitute 
their  judgment  for  that  of  the  agency. 
This  hodge-podge  of  imcoordinated 
statutes     has     given     opponents     of 
agency  decisions  the  ability  to  bring 
the  planning  process  and  implementa- 
tion of  plans  to  a  virtual  standstill. 
This,  in  turn,  has  placed  the  timber  in- 
dustry in  serious  jeopardy  as  it  strug- 
gles to  find  harvestable  timber  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  large  volume  of  timber 
on  Federal  lands  that  is  now,  in  effect 
unavailable  to  the  industry. 

We  must  bring  this  "planning  by 
court  injimction"  to  a  halt.  The  proce- 
dures under  which  agency  decisions  re- 
garding timber  management  are  re- 
viewed by  the  courts  must  be  rationa- 
lized so  that: 

First,  challenges  to  agency  actions 
are  brought  at  the  appropriate  times; 

Second,  challenges  to  agency  deci- 
sions must  have  been  preceded  by  the 
challengers'  full  participation  in  the 
agency  decision; 

Third,  the  appropriate  courts  are  re- 
viewing such  decisions; 

Fourth,  decisions,  once  made  by  the 
agencies  and  approved  by  the  courts— 
and  I  emphasize  "approved  by  the 
courts"— become  final; 

Fifth,  the  courts  use  an  appropriate 
standard  for  reviewing  agency  deci- 
sions, so  that  the  courts  are  not  able 
to  substitute  their  judgment  for  that 
of  the  agencies;  and 

Sixth,  the  remedies  available  to  the 
courts  would  be  limited  so  that  the 
planning  process  is  not  brought  to  a 
complete  standstill  pending  court 
review. 

The  Land  Management  Review  Act 
of  1989  would  accomplish  these  goals 
by  providing  a  coordinated  system  of 
judicial  review  for  timber  management 
decisions. 
Specifically,  the  act  would: 
First,  require  challengers  to  agency 
actions  to  have  fully  participated  in 
the  planning  process  before  they  could 
challenge  agency  actions  in  court; 

Second,  eliminate  duplicative  litiga- 
tion, by  specif  jring  when  decisions  are 
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reviewable,  and  by  providing  for  chal- 
lenges to  plans  to  be  filed  directly  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeals; 

Third,  provide  strict  time  deadlines 
for  such  challenges  to  be  brought; 

Fourth,  limit  the  grounds  for  chal- 
lenge to  those  raised  before  the 
agency; 

Fifth,  limit  the  court's  review  to  the 
record  developed  by  the  agency: 

Sixth,  place  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  challenger  to  demonstrate  that 
the  agency  acted  arbitrarily  and  capri- 
cioiisly; 

Seventh,  provide  that  if  a  plan  was 
not  challenged  in  court  or,  if  chal- 
lenged, was  found  valid,  no  further 
court  review  of  the  plan  would  be  pos- 
sible; 

Eighth,  provide  that  if  a  court  en- 
joined a  new  plan,  the  old  plan  could 
remain  in  effect,  so  that  the  agency 
could  continue  to  function;  and 

Ninth,  limit  the  court's  remedies  to 
the  agency  action  being  challenged, 
rather  than  being  able  to  issue  sweep- 
ing injunctions  which  effectively  shut 
down  all  timber  planning  and  sales. 

The  Land  Management  Review  Act 
of  1989  would  not  limit  in  any  way— 
and  I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  "in 
any  way"— the  groimds  which  agency 
actions  could  be  challenged. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  substan- 
tive law  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  the  National  Envi- 
rormaiental  Plarming  Act,  or  any  other 
laws.  No  changes  to  the  substance  of 
any  envirormiental  stetute  dealing 
with  forest  planning  are  being  pro- 
posed. The  changes  deal  only  with  the 
procedures  which  apply  to  judicial 
review.  If  a  challenge  to  a  plan  or  sale 
is  valid,  it  should  be  upheld.  However, 
the  process  of  plarming  and  sales 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  delayed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  delay.  Decisions 
must  be  made  and  implemented  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  once  imple- 
mented should  not  be  subject  to  end- 
less, repeated  challenges. 

To  that  end,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  this  bill  today  in  the  hopes 
that  we  can  bring  a  rational  basis  for 
reviewing  agency  action  and  for  ap- 
pealing them  to  appropriate  courts. 
When  the  courts  have  made  their  deci- 
sions on  the  agency,  those  plans  can 
be  implemented;  and  the  reviews  that 
have  been  made  are  final. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1436 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTrLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land  Man- 
agement Review  Act  of  1989". 
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SEC  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
("the  Departments")  to  promulgate  and  ad 
minister  plans  to  manage  forest  and  timber 
lands  under  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
and  to  implement  such  plans,  has  been  se- 
verely hampered  if  not  completely  stifled  by 
protracted  litigation: 

(2)  such  litigation  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  willingness  of  courts  charged  with  re 
viewing  the  decisions  of  the  Departments  to 
entertain  redundant  challenges  to  those  de- 
cisions, to  issue  injunctions  the  scope  and 
breadth  of  which  far  exceed  that  necessary 
to  prevent  any  harm  alleged  to  be  occurring. 
and  to  interpret  various  statutes  in  a 
manner  that  effectively  prevents  the  De 
partments  from  fulfilling  their  statutory 
mandates  to  manage  resources  under  their 
respective  jurisdictions; 

(3)  the  courts  charged  with  reviewing  the 
decisions  of  the  Departments  have  failed  to 
accord  those  decisions  the  judicial  deference 
to  which  they  are  entitled  on  account  of  the 
expertise  of  the  Departments; 

(4)  the  effect  of  such  litigation  has  been  a 
loss  of  jobs  to  communities  and  industries 
that  use  commodity  resources  under  Feder 
al  management,  and  the  creation  of  a  cli 
mate  of  uncerUinty,  as  a  result  of  the  in 
ability  of  the  Departments  to  approve  and 
implement  such  plans;  and 

<5)  in  order  to  prevent  irreparable  damage 
to  such  communities  and  Industries,  it  is 
necessary  to  revise  the  procedures  applica- 
ble to  judicial  review  of  decisions  of  the  De- 
partments regarding  land  and  resource  man 
agement  plans  and  actions  implementing 
such  plans. 

SECTION  3,  AMENDME.NT  OF  THE  FOREST  AM) 
RANGELAND  RENEWABLE  RESOIRCES 
PLANNING  ACT  OF  1»74. 

Section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Range  land  Re 
newable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  <  16 
U.S.C.  1604)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections 

"(nKlMA)  The  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic 
tlon  to  review  an  action  of  the  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law.  that 
approves,  amends,  revises,  or  declines  to 
amend  or  revise  a  land  and  resource  man- 
agement plan  of  the  Forest  Service  on  a  pe 
tltion  for  review  of  the  action  or  plan  on 
any  ground,  including  noncompliance  with 
this  Act  or  any  other  law. 

"(B)  No  court  other  than  a  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  acting  on  a  peti 
tion  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  has  ju 
rtsdiction  to  review,  enjoin,  or  take  any 
other  action  respecting— 

"(i)  an  action  of  the  Secretary  described  in 
subparagraph  (A):  or 

"(11)  a  land  and  resource  management 
plan. 

"(2)(A)  No  person  who  failed  to— 

"(1)  formally  submit  timely  written  com- 
ment on  an  action  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 );  and 

"(ii>  exhaust  all  administrative  appeals 
and  other  administrative  remedies  available 
to  object  to  the  action. 

may  submit  a  petition  for  review  under 
paragraph  (1).  and  no  person  may  submit  a 
petition  for  review  of  the  action  or  plan  on  a 
ground  not  raised  by  that  person  in  a  timely 
manner  and  with  specificity  before  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(B>  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  an  action  described  in  paragraph 
(1)- 


"(i)  on  which  the  Secretary  invited  public 
comment— 

(I)  by  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  or  in 
the  newspaper  of  greatest  circulation  in  the 
area  in  which  the  land  that  would  be  affect- 
ed by  the  action  is  situated:  or 

■'•11)  by  other  means  reasonably  calculat- 
ed to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  it;  or 

■■(in  of  which  the  petitioner  acquired 
timely  knowledge  by  other  means. 

■  <3)(A)  A  petition  for  review  described  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )  may  be  submitted  to  a  court 
of  appeals  not  later  than  the  later  of— 

(i)  120  days  after  the  date  on  which  final 
action  by  the  Secretary  is  taken;  or 

iii>  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  bar  auiy  defense  to  a  proceeding, 
such  as  laches,  that  the  Secretary  may 
have. 

(4)  On  expiration  of  the  time  stated  in 
paragraph  i3)  for  bringing  a  proceeding  for 
review  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or.  if  such 
a  proceeding  is  timely  brought,  on  the  entry 
of  a  final  judgment  or  decree  upholding  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  (including  environ- 
mental analyses  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  action)  that  is  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall 
not  t>e  subject  to  review  thereafter  in  any 
court. 

(5)<A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  re- 
garding the  standard  of  review  applicable  on 
review  of  action  by  an  administrative 
agency  pursuant  to  such  law.  an  action  of 
the  Secretary  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  upheld  unless  the  petitioner  dem- 
onstrates that  the  action  was  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, or  an  abuse  of  discretion. 

■■(B)  Notwithstanding  tmy  other  law  re- 
garding assignment  of  the  burden  of  proof 
on  review  of  action  by  an  administrative 
agency  pursuant  to  such  law.  in  a  proceed- 
ing under  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  petitioner  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proof  on  all  issues  rele- 
vant to  the  grounds  on  which  the  challenge 
IS  based,  including  noncompliance  with  this 
Act  or  any  other  law. 

■(6)(A)  A  proceeding  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  t>e  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  develop>ed  by  the  Secretary  in 
connection  with  the  action  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  petition. 

■iB>  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that  the  record  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
IS  insufficient  to  allow  the  court  to  render  a 
decision,  the  action  shall  be  remanded  to 
the  Secretary  for  additional  fact-finding, 
analysis,  or  other  appropriate  action. 

■(C)  An  action  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  subject  to  challenge  for  failure 
of  the  Secretary  to  consider  facts  that  were 
not  brought  to  the  Secretary's  attention 
during  consideration  of  the  action,  regtu-d- 
less  whether  the  facts  are  alleged  to  relate 
to  circumstances  that  could  not  have  been 
discovered  at  the  time  of  the  action,  have 
changed  since  the  time  of  the  action,  or  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  action. 

■■(D)  Subparagraph  (C)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  right,  or  affect  amy  right 
that  a  [jerson  may  have,  to  request  the  Sec- 
retary or  to  amend  or  revise  a  land  and  re- 
source management  plan  in  view  of  changed 
or  newly-discovered  circumstances. 

■■(7)(A)  If  a  land  and  resource  manage- 
ment plan  or  part  of  a  plan  is  invalidated  or 
enjoined  in  a  proceeding  brought  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  may  reinstate 
a  plan  or  part  of  a  plan  previously  in  force 
with  respect  to  the  affected  land. 

■■(B)  If  a  plan  or  part  of  a  plan  reinstated 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  is  one  that 


haul  become  final  and  nonreviewable  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (4),  its  reinstatement  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  new  action  by  the 
Secretary  so  as  to  subject  the  reinstated 
plan  to  Judicial  review,  and  no  court  shall 
nave  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin,  invalidate,  or 
review  such  a  plan. 

■'(8)  A  petition  brought  under  paragraph 
( 1  >  for  review  of  an  action  of  the  Secretary 
taken  before  January  1.  1992,  shall  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  docket  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, and  its  disposition  shall  be  expedited 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  so  that  for 
each  tract  of  forest  land  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service  there  will  be  a  final  land  and 
resource  management  plan  in  place  as  soon 
as  possible. 

■■(o)(l)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  an 
action  of  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  any  other  law.  that  implements  a  land 
and  resource  management  plan  or  otherwise 
authorizes  or  pertains  to  a  timber  sale  or 
harvest  or  an  activity  (such  as  road  build- 
ing) in  connection  with  or  in  preparation  for 
a  timber  sale  or  harvest  on  a  complaint  that 
challenges  or  seeks  to  enjoin  the  action  on 
any  ground,  including  noncompliance  with 
this  Act  or  any  other  law. 

•■(2)(A)  No  person  who  failed  to— 

■■(i)  submit  timely  written  comment  on  an 
action  described  in  paragraph  (1).  if  the 
action  is  one  on  which  the  Secretary  invited 
comment;  and 

"(ii)  exhaust  all  administrative  appeals 
and  other  administrative  remedies  available 
to  object  to  the  action, 
may  bring  an  action  for  review  under  para- 
graph (1).  and  no  person  may  bring  an 
action  challenging  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary on  a  ground  not  raised  by  that  person 
in  a  timely  manner  and  with  specificity 
before  the  Secretary. 

■■(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  an  action  described  in  paragraph 
(D- 

•'(i)  of  which  the  Secretary  gave  notice— 

"(I)  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
or  in  the  newspaper  of  greatest  circulation 
in  the  area  in  which  the  land  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  action  is  situated;  or 

'(II)  by  other  means  reasonably  calculat- 
ed to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
persons  likely  to  be  interested  In  It;  or 

"(ii)  of  which  the  ijetitioner  acquired 
timely  knowledge  by  other  means. 

■■(3)(A)  An  action  for  review  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  brought  in  district 
court  not  later  than  the  earlier  of— 

"(i)  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  notice 
of  the  action  that  is  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint is  published— 

■•(I)  in  the  Federal  Register  or  In  the 
newspaper  of  greatest  circulation  in  the 
arett  in  which  the  land  that  would  be  affect- 
ed by  the  action  Is  situated;  or 

"(ID  by  other  means  reasonably  calculat- 
ed to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  it;  or 

"(ii)  if  notice  of  the  action  was  published 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, 60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  bar  any  defense  to  a  proceeding, 
such  as  laches,  that  the  Secretary  may 
have. 

"(4)  On  expiration  of  the  time  stated  in 
paragraph  (3)  for  bringing  a  proceeding  for 
review  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or,  If  such 
a  proceeding  is  timely  brought,  on  the  entry 
of  a  final  Judgment  or  decree  upholding  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  (including  environ- 
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mental  analyses  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  action)  that  is  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall 
become  final  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review  thereafter  In  any  court. 

"(5KA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  re- 
garding the  standard  of  review  applicable  on 
review  of  action  by  an  administrative 
agency  pursuant  to  such  law,  an  action  of 
the  Secretary  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shaU  be  upheld  unless  the  petitioner  dem- 
onstrates that  the  action  was  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, or  an  abuse  of  discretion. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  re- 
garding assignment  of  the  burden  of  proof 
on  review  of  action  by  an  administrative 
agency  pursuant  to  such  law,  in  a  proceed- 
ing under  paragraph  (1)  the  plaintiff  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proof  on  all  issues  rele- 
vant to  the  grounds  on  which  the  challenge 
is  based.  Including  noncompliance  with  this 
Act  or  any  other  law. 

••(6)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  a  proceeding  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  developed  by  the  Secretary  In 
connection  with  the  action  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  complaint. 

"(B)  A  district  court  may  admit  into  evi- 
dence information  that  Is  not  part  of  the 
record  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  if  the 
plaintiff  demonstrates  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  that— 

"(1)  such  Information  did  not  exist  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Secretary's  action;  and 

"(11)  such  information  would  have  a  signif- 
icant effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  proceed- 
ing. 

"(C)  An  action  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  subject  to  challenge  for  failure 
of  the  Secretary  to  consider  facts  that  were 
not  brought  to  the  Secretary's  attention 
during  consideration  of  the  action,  regard- 
less whether  the  facts  are  alleged  to  relate 
to  circumstances  that  could  not  have  been 
discovered  at  the  time  of  the  action,  have 
changed  since  the  time  of  the  action,  or  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  action. 

"(D)  Subparagraph  (C)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  right,  or  affect  any  right 
that  a  person  may  have,  to  request  the  Sec- 
retary to  reconsider  the  action  complained 
of  in  view  of  changed  or  newly-discovered 
circumstances. 

"■(7KA)  If  an  action  that  is  the  subject  of  a 
proceeding  brought  under  paragraph  (1)  im- 
plements a  land  and  resound  management 
plan  or  part  of  a  plan  that  has  become  final 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(4),  the  action 
may  not  be  challenged  on  the  ground  that 
the  plan  that  the  action  implements  does 
not  comply  with  this  Act  or  any  other  law. 
"(8)  If  an  action  of  the  Secretary  is  invali- 
dated or  enjoined  In  a  proceeding  brought 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  effect  of  any 
decree  or  order  invalidating  or  enjoinine  the 
action  shall  be  limited  to  that  action  and 
shall  not  have  any  effect  on  any  other 
action,  including  any  timber  sale  or  harvest 
or  other  activity.". 

"(pXl)  The  Secretary  may  take  action, 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  with- 
out regard  to  or  without  there  being  in 
place  a  regional  guide  not  required  by  this 
Act  that  is  developed  under  regulations  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  reflect  general  coordi- 
naUon  of  the  National  Forest  System,  State 
and  private  forestry,  and  research  pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  No  court  has  jurisdiction  to  enjoin. 
Invalidate,  or  review— 

"(A)  a  regional  guide  not  required  by  this 
Act  that  is  developed  under  regulations  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  reflect  general  coordi- 
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nation  of  the  National  Forest  System,  Stote 
and  private  forestry,  and  research  pro- 
grams: 

"(B)  an  envirorunental  analysis  or  any 
other  document  prepared  In  cormectlon 
with  such  a  regional  guide;  or 

"(C)  any  action  of  the  Secretary,  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  regional  giUde  is  not  in 
place.". 

SECTION  4.  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  LAND 
POUCY  AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF 
IVTfi. 

Section  202  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C 
1712)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(gXlKA)  The  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  an  action  of  the  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  that 
approves,  amends,  revises,  or  declines  to 
amend  or  revise  a  land  use  plan  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  a  petition 
for  review  of  the  action  or  plan  on  any 
ground,  including  noncompliance  with  this 
Act  or  any  other  law. 

"(B)  No  court  other  than  a  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  acting  on  a  peti- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  has  ju- 
risdiction to  review,  enjoin,  or  take  any 
other  action  respecting— 

"(1)  an  action  of  the  Secretary  described  in 
subparagraph  (A):  or 
"(ii)  a  land  use  plan. 
"(2)(A)  No  person  who  failed  to— 
"■(1)  formally  submit  timely  written  com- 
ment on  an  action  described  in  paragraph 
(1);  and 

"(ii)  exhaust  all  administrative  appeals 
and  other  administrative  remedies  available 
to  object  to  the  action, 
may  submit  a  petition  for  review  under 
paragraph  (1),  and  no  person  may  submit  a 
petition  for  review  of  the  action  or  plan  on  a 
ground  not  raised  by  that  person  in  a  timely 
manner  and  with  specificity  before  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  an  action  described  in  paragraph 
(D— 

"(1)  on  which  the  Secretary  invited  public 
comment— 

"(I)  by  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  or  in 
the  newspaper  of  greatest  circulation  in  the 
area  in  which  the  land  that  would  be  affect- 
ed by  the  action  is  situated;  or 

"(II)  by  other  means  reasonably  calculat- 
ed to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  it;  or 

"(ii)  of  which  the  petitioner  acquired 
timely  knowledge  by  other  means. 

"(3XA)  A  petition  for  review  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  submitted  to  a  court 
of  appeals  not  later  than  the  later  of — 

"(1)  120  days  after  the  date  on  which  final 
action  by  the  Secretary  is  taken;  or 

"(U)  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  bar  any  defense  to  a  proceeding 
such  as  laches,  that  the  Secretary  may 
have. 

"(4)  On  expiration  of  the  time  stated  in 
paragraph  (3)  for  bringing  a  proceeding  for 
review  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or.  If  such 
a  proceeding  is  timely  brought,  on  the  entry 
of  a  final  Judgment  or  decree  upholding  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  (including  environ- 
mental analyses  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  action)  that  is  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  action  of  the  Secretary  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  review  thereafter  in  any 
court. 
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"(5)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  re- 
garding the  standard  of  review  applicable  on 
review  of  action  by  an  administrative  agency 
pursuant  to  such  law.  an  action  of  the  Sec- 
reUry  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be 
upheld  unless  the  petitioner  demonstrates 
that  the  action  was  arbitrary,  capricious  or 
an  abuse  of  discretion. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  re- 
garding assignment  of  the  burden  of  proof 
on  review  of  action  by  an  administrative 
agency  pursuant  to  such  law,  in  a  proceed- 
ing under  paragraph  (1)  the  petitioner  shaU 
have  the  burden  of  proof  on  all  issues  rele- 
vant to  the  grounds  on  which  the  chaUenge 
is  based,  including  noncompliance  with  this 
Act  or  any  other  law. 

"(6)(A)  A  proceeding  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  developed  by  the  Secretary  in 
connection  with  the  action  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  petition. 

"(B)  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that  the  record  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
Is  Insufficient  to  allow  the  court  to  render  a 
decision,  the  action  shaU  be  remanded  to 
the  Secretary  for  additional  fact-finding 
analysis,  or  other  appropriate  action. 

"(C)  An  action  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  subject  to  chaUenge  for  failure 
of  the  Secretary  to  consider  facts  that  were 
not  brought  to  the  Secretary's  attention 
during  consideration  of  the  action,  regard- 
less whether  the  facts  are  aUeged  to  relate 
to  circumstances  that  could  not  have  been 
discovered  at  the  time  of  the  action,  have 
changed  since  the  time  of  the  action,  or  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  action. 

"(D)  Subparagraph  (C)  shaU  not  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  right,  or  affect  any  right 
that  a  person  may  have,  to  request  the  Sec- 
retary or  to  amend  or  revise  a  land  use  plan 
in  view  of  changed  or  newly-discovered  cir- 
cumstances. 

"■(7)(A)  If  a  land  use  plan  or  part  of  a  plan 
is  invalidated  or  enjoined  In  a  proceeding 
brought  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
may  reinstate  a  plan  or  part  of  a  plan  previ- 
ously in  force  with  respect  to  the  affected 
land. 

"(B)  If  a  plan  or  part  of  a  plan  reinsUted 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  Is  one  that 
had  become  final  and  nonreviewable  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (4),  its  relnsUtement  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  new  action  by  the 
Secretary  so  as  to  subject  the  reinsUted 
plan  to  Judicial  review,  and  no  court  shaU 
have  jurisdiction  to  enjoin,  invalidate  or 
review  such  a  plan. 

"(8)  A  petition  brought  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  review  of  an  action  of  the  Secretary 
taken  before  January  1,  1992.  shall  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  docket  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peaU,  and  Its  disposition  shaU  be  expedited 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  so  that  for 
each  tract  of  forest  land  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  there  will  be  a 
fmal  land  use  plan  in  place  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

"(hXl)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  ShaU  have  JurlsdicUon  to  review  an 
action  of  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  any  other  law,  that  implements  a  land 
use  plan  or  otherwise  authorizes  or  pertains 
to  a  timber  sale  or  harvest  or  an  acUvity 
(such  as  road  building)  in  connection  with 
or  In  preparation  for  a  timber  sale  or  har- 
vest on  a  complaint  that  chaUenges  or  seeks 
to  enjoin  the  action  on  any  groimd,  includ- 
ing noncompUance  with  this  Act  or  any 
other  law. 
"(2KA)  No  person  who  faUed  to— 
'"(1)  submit  timely  written  comment  on  an 
action  described  In  paragraph  (1).  If  the 
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action  is  one  on  which  the  Secretary  invited 
comment;  and 

"(ii)  exhaust  all  administrative  appeals 
and  other  administrative  remedies  available 
to  object  to  the  action, 
may  bring  an  action  for  review  under  para 
graph  (1).  and  no  person  may  bring  an 
action  challenging  the  action  of  the  Secre 
tAry  on  a  ground  not  raised  by  that  person 
in  a  timely  manner  and  with  specificity 
before  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  an  action  descrit>ed  in  paragraph 
(D- 

"(i)  of  which  the  Secretary  gave  notice— 
(I)  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
or  in  the  newspaper  of  greatest  circulation 
in  the  area  in  which  the  land  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  action  is  situated;  or 

"(ID  by  other  means  reasonably  calculat 
ed  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  it;  or 

••(11)  of  which  the  petitioner  acquired 
timely  knowledge  by  other  means. 

■•(3KA)  An  action  for  review  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  brought  in  district 
court  not  later  than  the  earlier  of — 

■■(i)  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  notice 
of  the  action  that  is  the  subject  of  the  com 
plaint  Is  published— 

(1)  in  the  Federal  Register  or  in  the 
newspajjer  of  greatest  circulation  in  the 
area  in  which  the  land  that  would  be  affect- 
ed by  the  action  is  situated;  or 

'•(II)  by  other  means  reasonably  calculat 
ed  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  it;  or 

■•(ii)  if  notice  of  the  action  was  published 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, 60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection. 

'•(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con 
strued  to  bar  any  defense  to  a  proceeding, 
such  as  laches,  that  the  Secretary  may 
have. 

"(4)  On  expiration  of  the  time  stated  m 
paragraph  (3)  for  bringing  a  proceeding  for 
review  described  in  paragraph  (1 )  or.  if  such 
a  proceeding  is  timely  brought,  on  the  entry 
of  a  final  judgment  or  decree  upholding  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  (including  environ- 
mental analyses  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  action)  that  is  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall 
become  final  and  shall  not  t>e  subject  to 
review  thereafter  in  any  court. 

'  (5)<A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  re 
garding  the  standard  of  review  applicable  on 
review  of  action  by  an  administrative 
agency  pursuant  to  such  law,  an  action  of 
the  Secretary  described  in  paragraph  1 1 ) 
shall  be  upheld  unless  the  petitioner  dem- 
onstrates that  the  action  was  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, or  an  abuse  of  discretion. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  re- 
garding assignment  of  the  burden  of  proof 
on  review  of  action  by  an  administrative 
agency  pursuant  to  such  law.  in  a  proceed- 
ing under  paragraph  (1)  the  plaintiff  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proof  on  all  issues  rele- 
vant to  the  grounds  on  which  the  challenge 
is  based,  including  noncompliance  with  this 
Act  or  any  other  law. 

•'(6MA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara 
graph  (B).  a  proceeding  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  determined  solely  on  the  t>asis  of 
the  record  developed  by  the  Secretary  m 
connection  with  the  action  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  complaint. 

"(B)  A  district  court  may  admit  into  evi- 
dence information  that  is  not  part  of  the 
record  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  if  the 
plaintiff  demonstrates  by  clear  and  convlnc 
ing  evidence  that— 


II)  such  information  did  not  exist  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Secretary's  action;  and 

Hi)  such  information  would  have  a  signif- 
icant effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  proceed- 
ing. 

"(C)  An  action  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  l)e  subject  to  challenge  for  failure 
of  the  Secretary  to  consider  facts  that  were 
not  brought  to  the  Secretary's  attention 
during  consideration  of  the  awition.  regard- 
less whether  the  facts  are  alleged  to  relate 
to  circumstances  that  could  not  have  been 
discovered  at  the  time  of  the  action,  have 
changed  since  the  time  of  the  action,  or  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  action. 

iD)  Subparagraph  (C)  shall  not  be  con 
strued  to  create  a  right,  or  affect  any  right 
that  a  person  may  have,  to  request  the  Sec- 
retary to  reconsider  the  action  complained 
of  in  view  of  changed  or  newly-discovered 
circurxistances. 

<7)(A)  If  an  action  that  is  the  subject  of  a 
proceeding  brought  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  im- 
plements a  land  use  plan  or  part  of  a  plan 
that  has  become  final  pursuant  to  sutwec- 
tion  (a)(4).  the  action  may  not  be  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  the  plan  that  the 
action  implements  does  not  comply  with 
this  Act  or  any  other  law. 

i8)  If  an  action  of  the  Secretary  is  invali- 
dated or  enjoined  in  a  proceeding  brought 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  effect  of  any 
decree  or  order  invalidating  or  enjoining  the 
action  shall  be  limited  to  that  action  and 
shall  not  have  any  effect  on  any  other 
action,  including  any  timber  sale  or  harvest 
or  other  activity.". 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  1441.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commissions  ability  to  pre- 
vent consumer  fraud:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

CONSUMER  FRAUD  PREVENTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  to  combat  a  lead- 
ing problem  confronting  consumers- 
fraud.  Consumer  fraud  is  pervasive,  it 
is  expanding,  and  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, it  affects  everyone.  The  total  cost  is 
impossible  to  determine,  but  certainly 
it  is  annually  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 
Such  dollar  costs  are  shocking,  but  the 
human  costs  are  at  least  as  staggering. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  no  overstatement 
to  say  that  because  of  consumer  fraud, 
people  have  been  crippled  or  even 
died.  Because  of  consumer  fraud,  per- 
sonal savings  have  been  lost.  Because 
of  consumer  fraud,  family  vacations 
have  been  taken  away.  Because  of  con- 
sumer fraud,  legitimate  businesses 
have  been  irreparably  harmed.  Be- 
cause of  consumer  fraud,  hopes  and 
dreams  have  been  shattered  and  con- 
sumer trust  in  the  marketplace  has 
been  undermined. 

HEALTH  niAUD 

To  illustrate  the  problem,  consider 
this  example  from  my  State.  Arizona. 
The  Toftness  Detector  was  a  device 
marketed  to  chiropractors  who.  in 
turn,  used  the  product  during  treat- 
ment of  their  patients.  According  to 
its  manufacturer,  the  purpose  of  the 
product  was  to  determine  appropriate 
amounts  of  radiation  exposure.  The 
sophisticated  marketing  campaign  for 


the  Toftness  Detector  even  included 
research  papers  demonstrating  the 
value  of  the  product.  About  2,500  de- 
tectors were  sold  and,  although  the 
product  cost  very  little  to  make,  it  sold 
for  about  $2,500.  Unfortunately,  the 
product  was  a  complete  hoax  and 
there  is  now  an  Arlzonan  who  is  para- 
lyzed as  the  result  of  a  chiropractor 
using  the  product  and  failing  to  detect 
a  spinal  tumor. 

The  Toftness  Detector  was  one  of 
the  many  health  frauds  perpetrated 
against  Americans  each  year.  Current 
projections  by  the  National  Council 
Against  Health  Fraud  are  that  fraud 
involving  health  care  products  and 
services,  often  called  quackery,  is  cost- 
ing Americans  close  to  $25  billion  per 
year.  Health  care  fraud  is  always  cruel 
and  costly  and  sometimes  it  is  crip- 
pling or  even  life  threatening.  In  some 
cases  the  quack  cure  may  be  harmful. 
In  other  cases  the  quack  cure  may  be 
harmless— in  and  of  itself— but  a 
victim  may  be  led  to  exchange  a  physi- 
cian-recommended course  of  treat- 
ment for  the  quack  cure. 

Not  too  long  ago.  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  Arizona  newspapers  pro- 
moting a  "new  cancer  cure."  The  ad 
read: 

Cancer  patients  undergo  a  six-day  therapy 
of  daily  "Tumorex"  injections  administered 
by  a  licensed  M.D.  or  R.N.  This  is  augment- 
ed by  amino  acid  capsules  taken  W  hour 
before  each  meal.  Treatment  is  given 
Monday  through  Saturday.  Any  enzyme 
program  must  be  continued  24  hours  before 
the  first  days  of  treatment  are  sufficient: 
however.  12  days  or  more  are  required  for 
some  severe  cases.  Colon  cleansing  is  impor- 
tant before  treatment  and  imperative  after 
treatment.  $2500  includes  the  6  or  12  day 
treatment,  and  transportation  (meals  and 
lodging  not  included).  We  suggest  cashier's 
or  traveler's  checks,  however.  Mastercard 
and  Visa  swe  accepted. 

An  analysis  of  Tumorex  found  that 
it  was  really  the  amino  acid  L-Argen- 
ine.  which  can  be  purchased  at  local 
health  food  stores  for  $5.50  for  100 
tablets.  At  the  very  least,  those  who 
underwent  the  Tumorex  injections 
were  swindled  out  of  $2,500.  Those 
who  substituted  Tumorex  for  a  physi- 
cian-recommended cancer  treatment 
program  may  have  paid  a  much  great- 
er price. 

The  segment  of  Americans  that  are 
most  affected  by  fraud  involving 
health  care  products  and  services  are 
older  Americans.  Older  Americans— as 
a  group— experience  a  greater  number 
of  serious  illnesses  and  chronic  health 
problems.  In  searching  for  ways  to  re- 
lieve pain  and  combat  illness  they 
become  prey  for  perpetrators  of 
health  quackery. 

TELEMARKETING  rRAUD 

Health  fraud  may  be  perpetrated  in 
person,  by  mail,  or  by  telephone. 
When  by  telephone,  it  is  part  of  the 
very  large  problem  of  telemarketing 
fraud.  In  addition  to  health  care  prod- 
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acts  and  services,  telemarketing  fraud 
may  Involve  investments,  contests,  and 
a  wide  range  of  merchandise. 

Although       telemarketing       fraud 
schemes  often  sound  as  if  they  would 
appeal  to  only  a  gullible  few,  they  en- 
snare  many   otherwise   cautious   and 
prudent  consumers.  The  following  ex- 
ample is  from  Arizona,  but  the  same 
fraud  scheme  has  been  used  all  over 
the  country.  The  perpetrator  of  this 
fraud  contacted  victims  by  phone  and 
told  them  they  had  won  prizes  such  as 
cars,  large  sums  of  cash,  and  vacation 
trips.  The  victims  were  then  told  that 
they  would  be  required  to  pay  $89  to 
$289  in  order  to  obtain  more  specific 
information  on  the  prizes.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  money  was  needed  to 
pay  Federal  and  State  gift  taxes  and 
other   taxes.    When    the    victims    at- 
tempted to  collect  their  prizes,  they 
were  luiable  to  do  so  and  found  that 
addresses  they  had  been  supplied  were 
simply  post  office  boxes  in  a  number 
of  small   Arizona   towns.    In    the   6- 
month  period  before  he  was  caught 
last  year,  the  perpetrator  of  this  fraud 
collected  $51,000  from  his  victims. 

This  example  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  Documented  cases  of  fraud  in- 
volving telemarketing  amount  to  $1 
billion  a  year,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  actual  figure  is  much  higher.  In 
one  case  last  year,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  obtained  a  judgment 
against  a  company  that  was  selling 
'vacation  certificates."  These  certifi- 
cates supposedly  entitled  purchasers 
to  substantial  discotmts  on  vacation 
travel  expenses.  However,  when  vaca- 
tioners attempted  to  use  the  certifi- 
cates they  learned  of  additional  and 
hidden  costs  that,  in  many  cases  made 
their  vacations  more  expensive  than  if 
they  had  taken  the  same  trip  without 
using  the  certificates.  In  this  one  case, 
the  PTC  estimates  that  28,000  families 
aroimd  the  cotmtry  were  bilked  out  a 
total  of  about  $10  million. 

In  another  recent  scam  imcovered 
by  the  FTC,  victinas  were  convinced  to 
invest  in  supposedly  valuable  and  rare 
coins.  Victims  believed  they  were 
buying  the  coins  through  an  exchange 
similar  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  PTC  estimates  that  by 
the  time  it  stepped  in,  2,000  investors 
had  been  bilked  out  of  $6  million. 

Like  health  fraud,  telemarketing 
fraud  is  not  confined  to  any  single  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  However,  it  is 
often  older  Americans— especially  with 
those  who  live  alone,  are  lonely,  or 
who  recently  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
someone  close,  who  fall  prey  to  such 
fraud. 

There  is  no  room  in  a  free  market 
for  consiuner  fraud.  Fraud  destroys 
the  very  basis  auid  integrity  of  what 
makes  free  markets  effective.  And  as 
much  as  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  free 
markets  and  minimal  Government 
intervention  in  those  markets,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Federal  Govem- 
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ment  should  not  do  whatever  it  can  to 
rid  our  economy  of  consumer  fraud. 
Unfortuixately,  consumer  education  is 
not  enough  to  combat  fraud.  Conse- 
quently, one  of  the  most  justifiable 
roles  of  the  Government  in  policing 
the  economy  is  ensuring  a  market- 
place that  consumers  can  have  confi- 
dence in. 


rrc  LAW  EHTORCEKENT  AUTHORITY 

Combating  consumer  fraud  is  one  of 
the  jobs  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion.   Unfortunately,    budget    restric- 
tions and  jurisdictional  shortcomings 
have  hampered  the  FTC's  law  enforce- 
ment activities.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  eliminates  some  of 
these      jurisdictional      shortcomings 
which,  in  this  time  of  fiscal  restraint, 
should  permit  more  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  law  enforcement  by  the  PTC. 
Included  in  the  bill  is  a  section  that 
specifically  bars  dissemination  of  any 
false  advertisement  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  purchase  of  services,  such 
as  health  care  or  home  repair  services 
and  a  section  that  requires  the  PTC  to 
amend  its  mail  order  rule  to  apply  also 
to  telemarketing.  Also  in  the  bill  are 
provisions  that  would  permit  the  FTC 
to  join  together  scattered  law  enforce- 
ment litigation,  more  easily  serve  legal 
papers,    and   subpoena   physical    evi- 
dence.   These   new   law   enforcement 
tools  are  particularly  targeted  at  fly- 
by-night  operators  and  those  who  per- 
petrate   health    frauds   such    as    the 
Toftness  Detector. 

Another  section  in  the  bill  permits 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  ap- 
point State  attorneys  general  to  en- 
force  trade   regulation   rules   of   the 
Commission.  Under  this  provision,  the 
PTC  could  appoint  attorneys  general 
to  sue  individuals  and  btisinesses  sus- 
pected of  violating  PTC  rules  such  as 
the  mail  order  nile,  the  used  car  rule, 
the  retail  food  store  advertising  rule, 
the  fimeral  industry  rule,  and  various 
advertising  rtiles.  Many  of  these  rules 
have  a  very  local  impact  and  enforce- 
ment by  State  officials  may,  at  times, 
be  appropriate.  Because  in  some  in- 
stances, it  may  be  necessary  to  quickly 
initiate  an  enforcement  action,  the  bill 
also  specifies  that  if  an  attorney  gen- 
eral requests  authority  to  enforce  a 
rule,   the   Commission   must   respond 
within  15  days.  Finally,  the  wording  of 
this  section  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  appoint  attorneys  general  to 
conduct     on-going     enforcement     of 
rules.  With  this  authority,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  State  attorneys  general 
to  seek  specific  authorization  in  each 
instance. 

In  addition  to  the  sections  of  the  bUl 
intended  to  address  fraud  and  the 
FTC's  enforcement  authority,  my  leg- 
islation also  requires  the  FTC  to  con- 
duct studies  concerning  private  long- 
term  health  care  insurance  and  life 
care  homes.  Both  of  these  industries 
fill  an  important  need  and  most  of  the 
member  businesses  are  highly  reputa- 
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ble.  However,  with  regard  to  both  in- 
dustries, there  have  been  allegations 
of  deception  on  the  part  of  a  few  busi- 
nesses and  individuals. 

UfT-CABE  IirDCSTRY  STUDY 

Life-care  commimities  can  be  a  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  problem  of  assur- 
ing independent  and  supportive  living 
for  older  Americans  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  guaranteeing  that  24-hour 
nursing  care  is  avaUable  when  neces- 
sary. This  type  of  living  arrangement 
however,  is  often  more  costly  than 
others.  An  entrance  fee  is  usually  re- 
quired—which can  range  from  $20,000 
to  $100,000.  in  addition  to  a  monthly 
fee  that  can  range  from  $650  to  $1,200 
In  exchange  for  the  fees,  the  resident 
is  assured  of  housing  and  services  for 
life— regardless  of  health. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
estimates  that  there  are  between  300 
and  600  life-care  communities  operat- 
ing today,  serving  approximately 
90,000  residents.  Regulation  of  the 
life-care  industry  is  handled  by  indi- 
vidual State  governments.  To  date 
fewer  than  20  States  have  adopted  leg- 
islation regulating  continuing  care 
commimities.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
Federal  or  widespread  State  standards 
and  regulation,  the  life-care  industry 
has  had  problems  with  both  fraud  and 
unintentional  mismanagement,  includ- 
ing the  occasional  misrepresentation 
of  financial  risks;  the  occasional  mis- 
representation of  the  mortgage-lend- 
er's interest;  the  potential  misuse  of 
the  entrance  fee  financing;  and  kick- 
back schemes  and  self -dealing. 

In  response  to  problems  which  have 
been  reported  regarding  life-care 
homes,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
calls  on  the  FTC  to  conduct  a  study  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
the  life-care  industry. 


LONG-TERM  HZALTR  CARE  INSURANCE  STtJDY 

Americans  spend  about  $38  billion  a 
year  on  nursing  home  care.  Seventy 
percent  of  all  single  people  admitted 
to  a  nursing  home  go  broke  within  3 
months  and  50  percent  of  all  couples 
are  impoverished  within  6  months 
after  one  spouse  is  admitted.  Over  60 
percent  of  American  families  have  had 
some  experience  with  the  costs  of 
long-term  care. 

Last  year  Congress  approved  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness  Cover- 
age Act.  Under  the  new  law,  elderly 
couples  faced  with  huge  nursing  home 
bills  win  be  required  to  expend  fewer 
of  their  resources  before  Medicaid 
takes  effect.  In  general,  however,  the 
catastrophic  illness  legislation  does 
little  to  assist  those  facing  the  huge 
costs  of  niu^ing  home  care. 

Confronted  with  the  demands  of 
long-term  health  care  and  inadequate 
Medicare  coverage,  Americans  have  re- 
sponded with  a  rapidly  growing 
demand  for  private  long-term  health 
care  policies.  More  than  1  million  such 
policies  are  in  force,  and  half  of  these 
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were  sold  in  the  last  3  years.  Fewer 
than  a  dozen  companies  offered  long 
term  care  policies  in  1982.  Today  that 
number  has  grown  to  almost  100. 

Unfortunately,  while  long-term 
health  care  policies  fill  tin  important 
need,  there  is  reason  to  be  ccncerned 
about  the  marketing  of  some  of  the 
policies.  Many  of  the  policies  contain 
significant  limits  on  the  long-term 
care  benefits  they  provide— a  fact 
which  may  not  be  clear  to  those  who 
are  purchasing  the  policies.  A  Con- 
sumer Reports  article  on  long-term 
care  policies,  published  last  year,  re- 
ported confusion  by  agents,  and  even 
in  sales  literature,  as  to  the  coverage 
provided  by  many  policies.  Other  mar- 
keting problems  may  also  exist.  As 
U.S.  News  «&  World  Report  noted  in 
a  recent  article  on  long-term  care  poli- 
cies, "the  fear-mongering  hard  sell  has 
begun." 

Included  in  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  a  provision  requir 
ing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
conduct  a  study  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices  in  the  sale  of 
long-term  health  care  policies  to  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  impor 
tant  legislation  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1441 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Fraud 
Prevention  Act". 

riNDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  Consumer  fraud  is  a  pervasive  and  per- 
sistent problem  for  American  businesses  Eind 
consumers. 

(2)  Consumer  fraud  costs  Americans  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year,  and  it  undermines 
legitimate  commercial  activities  by  business- 
es of  all  sizes  and  in  all  fields. 

(3)  Consumer  fraud  schemes  commonly 
exceed  the  jurisdictional  boundaries  of  any 
single  court  or  state. 

(4)  The  perpetrators  of  consumer  fraud 
use  various  means  to  escape  prosecution,  in- 
cluding rapid  flight,  jurisdictional  diversity, 
and  fictitious  legal  entities. 

(5)  One  of  the  most  pervasive  types  of 
consumer  fraud  is  health  fraud,  which  has 
been  estimated  to  cost  Americans  more  than 
$10,000,000,000  annually.  In  addition  to 
being  costly,  such  fraud  can  be  life-threat- 
ening. 

(6)  Consumer  fraud  involving  telemarlcet- 
Ing  is  estimated  to  cost  consumers  billions  of 
dollars  annually.  Telemarketing  involving 
Investment  fraud  alone  is  estimated  to  cost 
$1,000,000,000  each  year. 

<7)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  attorneys  general  of  the  States  have  ini 
tiated  a  cooperative  attack  on  telemarketing 
fraud.  The  success  of  this  program  has  been 
hampered  by  juri«dictional  limitations  and 
inadequate  resources. 


(8)  Consumer  fraud  is  a  particular  burden 
for  senior  citizens,  who  are  more  frequently 
defrauded  than  other  consumers. 

<9)  The  ability  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  attack  consumer  fraud  has  been 
limited  due  to  inadequate  authority,  and 
legislation  is  needed  to  enhance  the  Com- 
missions  ability  to  protect  consumers  from 
such  abuses. 

FALSE  ADVERTISEMENTS  CONCERNING  SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  52(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ■  ser\ices."  immediately  after 
devices."  each  place  it  appears. 

EXPANDED  ENFORCEMENT  TOOLS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Venue.— (1)  Subsections  (a)  and 
(b>  of  section  13  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  53)  are  each  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the 
interests  of  justice  require  that  any  other 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  should 
be  a  party  in  such  suit,  the  court  may  cause 
such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to 
be  summoned  whether  or  not  they  reside  or 
transact  business  in  the  district  in  which 
the  suit  is  brought,  and  to  that  end  process 
may  be  served  in  any  district.". 

(2)  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  53)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following; 

"(c)  Any  process  of  the  Commission  under 
this  section  may  be  served  by  anyone  duly 
authorized  by  the  Commission— 

1 1)  by  delivering  a  copy  of  such  process 
to  the  person  to  be  served,  to  a  member  of 
the  partnership  to  be  served,  or  to  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  or  other  executive  officer  or 
a  director  of  the  corporation  to  be  served; 

"(2)  by  leaving  a  copy  of  such  process  at 
the  residence  or  the  principal  office  or  place 
of  business  of  such  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation;  or 

"(3)  by  mailing  a  copy  of  such  process  by 
registered  mail  or  certified  mail  addressed 
to  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
at  his  or  her  or  its  residence  or  principal 
office  or  place  of  business. 
The  verified  return  by  the  person  so  serving 
such  process  setting  forth  the  manner  of 
such  service  shall  be  proof  of  the  same,  and 
the  return  post  office  receipt  for  such  proc- 
ess mailed  by  registered  mail  or  certified 
mail  as  provided  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
proof  of  the  service  of  the  same.". 

(b)  Subpoena— (1)  Section  20(a)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
57l>-l(a))  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (7)  as  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following: 

(7)  The  term  physical  evidence'  means 
any  object  or  device  including  any  medical 
device,  food  product,  drug,  nutritional  prod- 
uct, cosmetic  product,  or  audio  or  video  re- 
cording." 

<2)  Section  20(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(cKl))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "physical  evidence  or"  im- 
mediately after  "any"  the  second  time  it  ap- 
pears, 

(B)  by  inserting  "to  produce  such  physical 
evidence  for  inspection,"  immediately 
before  "to  produce '; 

(C)  by  inserting  "physical  evidence,"  im- 
mediately after  "concerning";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "evidence,"  immediately 
before  "material,  answers,". 

(3)  Section  20<c)<3)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(cM3))  is 
amended— 


(A)  by  Inserting  "physical  evidence  or"  im- 
mediately before  "documentary  material"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "physical  evidence  or"  im- 
mediately before  "documentary";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "evidence  or"  immediately 
after  "permit  such"; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  Inserting  "evi- 
dence or"  immediately  before  "material"; 
and 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  inserting  "evi- 
dence or"  Immediately  before  "material". 

(4)  Section  20(0(10)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-(cK10))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "physical  evidence  or" 
Immedlatley  before  "documentary  material ' 
ea^h  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Postal  Data.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall,  within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  amend  Its 
regulations  in  part  233  of  title  39,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  concerning  mail  covers 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion may,  in  the  course  of  Investigating 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  viola- 
tion of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  45),  obtain  access  to 
mall  cover  reports  to  the  same  extent  and  In 
the  saime  manner  as  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies investigating  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of  a  crime. 

(d)  Financial  Data.— Section  1109(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  95-360,  approved  November  10, 
1978,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (F); 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  "or"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (D)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph; 

"(E)  dissipation,  removal,  or  destruction 
of  assets  that  are  subject  to  forfeiture,  sei- 
zure, redress,  or  restitution  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  having  been 
obtained  in  violation  of  law;  or". 

(e)  Assistance  of  State  Attorneys  Geh- 
ERAL.— (1)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
State  attorneys  general  to  assist  Commis- 
sion attorneys  to  enforce  Commission  rules 
when  the  public  interest  so  requires.  The 
Commission  shall,  within  15  days  after  re- 
ceiving any  request  from  a  State  attorney 
general  for  such  an  appointment,  determine 
whether  to  grant  the  request  and  communi- 
cate such  determination  to  that  State  attor- 
ney general. 

( 2 )  Each  person  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section is  subject  to  removal  by  the  Com- 
mission at  its  discretion. 

rulemaking  on  telemarketing 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Rulemaking —Within  270  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  amend  lU 
rule  In  part  435  of  title  16.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  concerning  mail  order  mar- 
chandlse,  to  apply  also  to  telemarketing. 
Except  as  specified  In  the  remainder  of  this 
subsection,  the  amended  rule  shall  apply  to 
telemarketing  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  It  now  applies  to  mall  order 
sales. 

(b)  Telemarketing  Requirements.— As 
part  of  the  rulemaking  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  the  Commission  shall 
consider  Including  In  the  final  rule  a  re- 
quirement that— 

(1)  each  telemarketer  shall  Inform  the 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  whom 
the  telemarketing  Is  directed  that  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  Is  enti- 
tled to  a  refund  of  any  money  paid  for  the 
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product  or  service  which  Is  the  subject  of 
the  telemarketing  If  delivery  of  the  produce 
or  service  Is  not  made— 

(A)  within  the  Ume  period  included  in  the 
offer  of  the  product  or  service,  or 

(B)  if  no  time  period  Is  Included  in  such 
offer,  within  30  days  after  the  date  the  offer 
is  made;  and 

(2)  If  such  telemarketer— 

(A)  makes  an  unsolicited  telephone  call  to 
a  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  or  oth- 
erwise communicates  with  such  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  offering  a  free 
gift  or  prize  and  Invites  such  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  to  respond, 

(B)  a  specific  product  or  service  is  offered 
or  sold  in  connection  with  such  telephone 
call  or  other  commimication,  and 

(C)  there  Is  no  Federal  statute  governing 
such  telephone  call  or  other  communication 
involving  such  product  or  service, 

such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
may  cancel  an  order  for  such  product  or 
service  not  later  than  the  expiration  of 
three  days  after  the  date  on  which  there  is 
a  sales  agreement. 

(c)  RratrrTABLE  Presumptiow.— Such 
amended  rule  shall  include  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  if  a  telemarketer  does  not 
keep  adequate  records  to  show  compliance 
with  the  requirments  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  such  telemarketer 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of  such 
requirement. 

(d)  LiMrrATioif.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  financial  institution  or  other  partici- 
pant in  a  payment  system  used  to  pay  for 
products  or  services  offered  or  sold  through 
telemarketing,  including  the  credit  or  pay- 
ment authorization  aspect  of  such  payment 
system,  is  not,  by  virtue  of  such  participa- 
tion, a  telemarketer  nor  a  iierson,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  which  acts  in  concert 
with,  or  on  behalf  of,  a  telemarketer. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "telemarketer"  means  a 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  which 
engages  in  telemarketing;  and 

(2)  the  term  "telemarketing"  means  the 
use  of  a  telephone  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  to  communicate  with  a  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  an  offer  for  sale 
or  to  complete  a  sale  of  a  product  or  service. 

LIFE  CARE  HOME  STUDY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Study.— The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  study  of  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the  life  care 
home  industry,  including  acts  or  practices 
engaged  in  by  life  care  homes.  Within  24 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  report  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  study  to  Con- 
gress. The  Commission  shall  indicate  In  its 
report  whether  it  intends  to  initiate  a  trade 
regulation  rulemaking  under  section  18  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  respect- 
ing unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
the  life  care  home  industry  and  the  reasons 
for  such  determination. 

(b)  DETimTiONS.- For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)— 

(1)  The  term  "life  care  home"  includes  the 
facility  or  facilities  occupied,  or  planned  to 
be  occupied,  by  residents  or  prospective  resi- 
dents where  a  provider  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide living  accommodations  and  services 
pursuant  to  a  life  care  contract,  regardless 
of  whether  such  facilities  are  operated  on  a 
profit  or  nonprofit  basis. 

(2)  The  term  "life  care  contract"  Includes 
a  contract  between  a  resident  and  a  provider 
to  provide  the  resident,  for  the  duration  of 
such  resident's  life,  living  accommodations 
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and  related  services  in  a  life  care  home,  in- 
cluding nursing  care  services,  medical  serv- 
ices, and  other  health-related  services, 
which  is  conditioned  upon  the  transfer  of 
an  entrance  fee  to  the  provider  and  which 
may  be  further  conditioned  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  periodic  service  fees. 

LONG-TERM  HEALTH  CARE  INSURANCE  STUDY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Study.— The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  study  concern- 
ing— 

(1)  the  U£e  of  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  In  the  marketing  and  sale  of  long- 
term  health  care  policies  to  the  elderly; 

(2)  the  relationship  of  premiums  for  long- 
term  health  care  policies  to  unexpected  (ex- 
pected) claims  paid  under  such  policies; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  various  alterna- 
tives supported  by  the  States  to  prevent 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the 
marketing  and  sale  of  long-term  health  care 
policies  for  the  elderly;  and 

(4)  the  ability  of  consumers  to  compare 
different  long-term  health  care  policies. 

(b)  Report.— The  Commission  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  report  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

<c)  Comptroller  General.- In  conducting 
the  study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consult  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  DErxNinoN.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  "long-term  health  care 
policy"  Includes  any  insurance  policy  which 
provides,  among  other  benefits,  a  predeter- 
mined or  fixed  benefit  payment  for  each 
day  the  policyholder  sUys  in  a  nursing  or 
care  facility.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Kassebaitm): 
S.  1442.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Congres- 
sional Council  on  Education  and 
Space,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

CONGRESSIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
SPACE  ACT  OP  1989. 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
try  to  encourage  our  yoimg  people  to 
learn  more  science  and  math,  and  to 
learn  it  better.  Along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
KASSEBAtm],  I  want  to  tap  the  latent 
enthusiasm  of  our  young  people  for 
space  exploration  and  chaimel  it  into  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  scientific 
principles  which  make  it  possible. 

In  the  1960's,  there  was  a  direct  link 
between  U.S.  space  activities  and  our 
educational  attainments.  Our  schools 
encouraged  science  and  technical 
training  as  we  strove  to  put  Americans 
on  the  moon.  By  1970,  the  number  of 
science  and  engineering  degrees 
awarded  by  U.S.  colleges  had  more 
than  doubled  over  the  level  in  1960. 

In  the  years  since  the  Apollo  Pro- 
gram, however,  D.S.  students  have  lost 
interest  in  these  subjects  and  our 
graduate  engineering  schools  have 
been  filled  40  percent  by  foreign  stu- 
dents. 
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As  a  result,  American  young  people 
are  not  acquiring  the  skills  needed  to 
give  them  high-technology  Jobs— and 
our  society  as  a  whole  is  falling  short 
of  the  technically  trained  people 
needed  to  keep  us  ahead  of  foreign 
competition.  In  fact,  we  already  have 
1,500  vacancies  in  U.S.  engineering  fac- 
ulties, and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
we  wUl  face  a  shortage  of  500,000  sci- 
entists and  engineers  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

We  have  serious  problems.  An  inter- 
national assessment  of  math  and  sci- 
ence by  the  educational  testing  service 
last  year  found  U.S.  13-year-olds  at  the 
bottom  in  almost  all  types  of  math 
For  example,  78  percent  of  Korean 
students  could  solve  two-step  prob- 
lems, nearly  double  the  40  percent 
figure  for  American  students.  In  sci- 
ence, our  kids  were  still  in  the  bottom 
Cluster,  with  Korean  and  Canadian 
students  at  the  top. 

Another  survey,  this  one  of  U.S.  17- 
year-olds,  found  that  almost  half 
could  not  answer  correctly  a  simple 
arithmetic  problem  like:  is  87  percent 
of  10:  (1)  greater  than  10;  (2)  less  than 
ten;  (3)  equal  to  ten;  or  (4)  don't 
know? 

A  nation  whose  children  answer 
"don't  know"  to  tough  questions  will 
find  it  hard  to  answer  "can  do"  when 
faced  with  the  technical  challenges  of 
global  competition. 

I  have  always  made  efforts  to  stay  in 
touch  with  students  and  with  our 
schools.  Last  year.  I  had  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  visit  schools  throughout 
our  country,  from  local  elementary 
classrooms  to  some  of  our  finest  uni- 
versities. In  my  view,  there  is  nothing 
lacking  among  our  students  when  it 
comes  to  fine  minds  capable  of  achiev- 
ing great  things.  The  reservoir  of  in- 
tellectual curiosity  and  sheer  capabil- 
ity among  our  children  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  valuable  resources. 

What  I  noticed,  however,  is  that  har- 
nessing these  innate  talents  requires 
more  than  a  particular  curriculum, 
but  also  a  significant  challenge  or  in- 
spiration. 

We  need  to  find  a  way  to  spark  the 
curiosity  of  American  youngsters  and 
to  kindle  a  flame  of  learning  that  lasts 
throughout  elementary  and  secondary 
school. 

Many  efforts  are  under  way 
throughout  our  land  to  improve  our 
educational  system.  What  we  suggest 
by  this  legislation  is  a  small  but  poten- 
tially very  helpful  supplement  to  these 
major  reforms. 

This  biU  would  esUblish  a  16- 
member  Congressional  Coimcil  on 
Education  and  Space.  That  Council 
would  have  the  task  of  advising  the 
Congress  and  enlisting  the  support  of 
other  Americans  to  promote  programs 
to  improve  the  quality  of  mathematics 
and  science  education  in  our  country. 
It    would    work    with    the    heads    of 
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NASA,  NSF.  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  try  to  coordinate  activities  re- 
lating to  education  and  space  toward 
the  goal  of  encouraging  more  students 
to  enter  these  technical  fields. 

We  envision  a  small  staff  and  a  small 
budget  of  perhaps  $1  million  per  year. 
But  that  sum  would  be  multiplied  by 
private  contributions  from  mdividuals 
and  corporations. 

The  Council  would  develop  pro- 
grams to  increase  the  use  of  our  Civil 
Space  Program  as  a  tool  to  foster 
stronger  programs  in  science  and  math 
and  engineering. 

One  particular  way  which  we  thinlt 
would  help  promote  exellence  is  the 
creation  of  awards.  The  Council  would 
develop  awards  related  to  particular 
levels  of  achievement  in  math  and  sci- 
ence. One  would  be  available  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents who  achieve  proficiency  in  these 
fields  and  score  at  the  85th  percentile 
on  nationally  administered  tests.  A 
second  awswd  would  be  available  for 
students  who  show  progress  toward 
improved  science  and  math  and  relat- 
ed studies,  especially  as  any  such 
study  relates  to  the  Civil  Space  Pro- 
gram. 

We  also  recommend  a  State  champi 
on  award,  from  each  congressional  del 
egation.  for  students  who  exhibit  par- 
ticularly   significant    achievement    in 
these  studies. 

We  believe  that  such  awards  could 
be  the  pride-building  recognition  for 
young  people  who  work  to  learn  about 
space  and  improve  their  understand- 
ing of  math  and  science.  This  Council 
is  modeled  on  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  which 
has  been  successful  in  stimulating 
young  people  in  local  programs  to 
demonstrate  their  physical  fitness.  We 
think  that  this  same  technique  can  be 
used  to  promote  young  people  to  dem- 
onstrate their  proficiency  at  science 
and  math. 

Mr.  President,  to  paraphrase  Neil 
Armstrong,  creation  of  this  Council 
would  be  a  small  step  for  the  Congress 
which  could  lead  to  a  giant  leap  for- 
ward for  our  young  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  our  legislation  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1442 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cit«d  as  the  Congres 
sional  Coiuicll  on  Eklucation  and  Space  Act 
of  1989  ". 

SEC.  I.  HNDINCS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PI  RPOSE 

(a)  FiicDiHos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  there  is  a  significant  lack  of  luiowledge 
of,  and  Interest  In  science  and  mathematics 
among  students  in  the  United  States; 


(2)  the  United  States  is  expected  to  face  a 
serious  shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers 
during  the  twenty-first  century; 

i3i  the  shortage  of  newly  qualified  scien- 
tists and  engineers  threatens  the  technolog- 
ical leadership  and  economic  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  United  States  civil  space  program 
traditionally  has  Inspired  students  of  all 
levels  in  the  United  States  to  Increase  their 
studies  in  science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering; and 

(5)  the  increased  use  of  the  United  States 
civil  space  program,  especially  the  Space 
Station  Program,  as  an  educational  and  mo- 
tivational tool  would  improve  the  quality  of 
mathematics  and  science  education  among 
students  in  the  United  States  and  enhance 
the  future  competitiveness  of  this  Nation. 

(b)  I*URPOSE.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to- 

( 1 1  establish  a  Congressional  Council  on 
Education  and  Space,  and 

i2>  authorize  such  Council  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  conducting  prog'-ams  auid  activi- 
ties to  increase  the  use  of  the  United  Stales 
civil  space  program  as  a  tool  to  foster  en- 
hanced educational  programs  in  science, 
mathematics,  engineering,  and  related 
fields. 

SE*       .1      ESTABLISH.ME.NT     OF     CONGRESSIONAL 
ll)(  N(  IL  O.N  EDI  t  ATION  AND  SPACE. 

I  a)  In  General.— There  is  established  the 
Congressional  Council  on  Education  aind 
Space  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Coun- 
cil"). 

(bi  Structure  and  Membership  of  the 
Council. -Ill  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  16  members,  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed 10  serve  for  a  term  of  4  years  as  follows: 

(Ai  5  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 

(B)  3  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

<C)  5  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(D)  3  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Individuals  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  selected  from  among  private 
citizens  who  are  leaders  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  space  exploration,  and  other  in- 
dividuals whom  Congress  determines  to 
have  distinctive  qualifications  or  experience. 

<3)  The  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Council, 
and  such  Chairman  shall  request  the  follow- 
ing officials  to  serve  as  ex-offlclo  members 
of  the  Council: 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration; 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President; 

( D )  the  Secretary  of  Education:  and 

(E)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment. 

(4)  A  majority  of  the  Council  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

(5)  Elach  member  of  the  Council  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote. 

(6)  A  vacancy  on  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  the  powers  of  the  Council,  and  such 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 


as   in   which   the   initial   appointment  was 
made. 

SEC   4  FlNCTIONS  OF  THE  COINCIL. 

The  Council  shall— 

( 1 )  advise  the  Congress  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  the  United  States  civil 
space  program  as  an  educational  tool  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  mathematics  and  sci 
ence  education  In  the  United  States: 

( 2 )  enlist  the  support  and  assistance  of  in- 
dividuals, civic  groups,  the  private  sector,  in- 
cluding the  aerospace  industry,  and  others 
to  promote  programs  to  improve  the  quality 
of  mathematics  and  science  education  In  the 
United  States: 

( 3 )  encourage  State  and  local  governments 
and  school  systems  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  education  in  the  areas  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  space,  and  related  fields: 

(4)  assist  educational  agencies  at  all  levels 
in  developing  programs  to  encourage  the 
study  of  mathematics,  science,  space,  and 
related  fields: 

(5)  establish,  to  the  extent  permissible,  an 
informational  network  to  increase  aware- 
ness among  United  States  citizens  of  the  re- 
lationships among— 

(A)  math  and  science  education  amd  the 
United  States: 

(B)  the  civil  space  program; 

<C)  technological  leadership:  and 

ID)  economic  competitiveness; 

i6)  maintain,  with  their  consent,  for  the 
purposes  of  coordinating  activities  related 
to  education  and  space  and  maximizing  the 
availability  of  information,  programs,  and 
resources  which  may  serve  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  pursue  education  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, engineering  and  related  fields  a  con- 
tinuing liaison  with  the  following; 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration; 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President: 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Education: 

(E)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment:  and 

(F)  other  organizations  in  the  private 
sector  concerned  with  space  and  education, 
including  the  Challenger  Center  for  Space 
Science  Education. 

SE(    5.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Compensation  op  Members.— Members 
of  the  Council  shall  receive  no  additional 
pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason  of 
service  to  the  Council.  Members  who  are  not 
full-time  Federal  employees  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem.  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, at  rates  authorized  for  persons 
serving  intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  the  extent 
funds  are  available  for  such  expenses. 

(b)  Program  Administrator.—  The  Coun- 
cil shall  appoint  a  Program  Administrator 
who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  provided  for  level  I  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  pursuant  to  section 
5312  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  salary  of 
the  Program  Administrator  shall  be  paid 
from  donations  received  under  section  (6). 

(c)  Additional  Persowhkl.— The  Coimcil 
is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  additional  personnel,  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  (10) 
or  donated  under  section  (6).  up  to  5  per- 
sons, as  the  Chairman  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
personnel  shall   be  compensated  at  a  rate 
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not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  OS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  6.  United 
SUtes  Code.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  shall  be 
made  from  funds  received  by  the  Council 
pursuant  to  section  (6). 

(d)  Statutory  IwrniPRrrATiOK.— ( 1 ) 
Except  for  employees  detailed  to  the  Coun- 
cil under  subsection  (fKB),  service  of  an  in- 
dividual as  a  member  of  the  CoimcU,  or  em- 
ployment of  an  individual  by  the  Council, 
with  or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  service  or  employment  bring- 
ing such  individual  within  the  provisions  of 
any  Federal  law  relating  to  conflicts  of  in- 
terests or  otherwise  imposing  restrictions, 
requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com- 
pensation in  connection  with  claims,  pro- 
ceedings or  matters  involving  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Service  as  a  member  of  the  CouncU,  or 
as  an  employee  of  the  Coimcil  shall  not  be 
considered  service  in  an  appointive  or  elec- 
tive position  in  the  Federal  Government  for 
purposes  of  section  8344  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  other  comparable  provisions 
of  Federal  law. 

(e)  Information  Exchakge.— The  Council 
may  request  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  such  information  as 
the  Council  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Each 
such  department  or  agency  is  authorized,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act),  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Council,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(f)  Use  of  Federal  Facilities,  Persomiixl 
AND  Mails.— (1)  Upon  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU,  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  is  authorized,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  to— 

(A)  make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services 
of  such  agency  or  entity  available  to  the 
Council:  and 

(B)  detail,  without  reimbursement  by  the 
Council  to  such  agency  or  entity,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  or  entity  to  the 
Council  to  assist  the  Council  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  Council  under 
this  section. 

(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Council  shall  be  located  in  the  faculties 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

(3)  The  Council  may  use  the  United  States 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  depprtments  and 
igencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 
SEC «.  donations  to  the  council. 

(a)  AtTTHORIZATIOH      TO      ACCEPT      E>ONA- 

noHs.— The  CouncU  is  authorized  to  accept, 
use,  solicit,  and  dispose  of  donations  of 
money,  property,  or  personal  services. 

(b)  GtJIDELINKS  for  THE  ACCEPTAMCE  OF  Do- 

HATioNs.— The  Council  shaU  esUblish  guide- 
lines for— 

(1)  the  acceptance  of  donations  of  money, 
property,  or  personal  services;  and 

(2)  the  determination  of  the  value  of  any 
donation  of  property  or  personal  services. 

(c)  Prohibitions.— The  CoimcU  shaU  not 
Kcept  donations — 

(1)  of  an  amount  or  value  which  exceeds 
»25,0OO  aimuaUy,  in  the  case  of  donations 
from  an  individual,  or 

(2)  of  an  amount  or  value  which  exceeds 
»100,000  aimuaUy,  in  the  case  of  donations 
irom  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  organization. 
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(d)  Exmrnoifs  from  Prohibitions.- The 
limitations  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)(2) 
ShaU  not  apply  to  an  organization— 

(1)  described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986;  and 

(2)  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  601(a)  of  such  Code. 
SEC.  7.  APPucABiLrrv  of  the  federal  adviso- 
ry COMMriTEE  act. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  CouncU. 

SBC.      8.      administration      OF      ACHIEVEMENT 

award  program. 
The  CouncU  shall  develop  and  administer 
a  Congressional  Space  Education  Achieve- 
ment Award  Program.  Such  program  shall 
consist  of  the  foUowing  elements— 

(1)  an  award  by  the  appropriate  leaders  of 
Congress  to  recognize— 

(A)  elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents who  achieve  proficiency  In  the  fields 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  related  studies 
especiaUy  as  any  of  such  areas  of  study  re- 
lates to  the  United  States  civil  space  pro- 
gram: and 

(B)  who  are  at  the  85th  percentile  on  na- 
tionaUy  administered  tests; 

(2)  a  secondary  award  by  the  appropriate 
leaders  of  Congress  for  students  who  show 
progress  toward  improved  science  and  math 
and  related  studies,  especially  as  any  of 
such  areas  of  study  relates  to  the  civil  space 
program;  and 

(3)  a  State  Champion  Award  to  be  pre- 
sented coUectively  by  the  congressional  del- 
egation from  each  SUte,  for  students  from 
each  Stete  who  exhibit  particularly  signifi- 
cant achievement  in  science  and  math  and 
related  studies,  especiaUy  as  any  of  such 
areas  of  study  relates  to  the  civil  space  pro- 
gram. 

SEC. ».  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on  January  1 
of  each  subsequent  year,  the  Council  shall 
furnish  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committees  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, and  Conunerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate,  a  report  that— 

(1)  assesses  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
for  encouraging  students  to  pursue  educa- 
tional activities  in  science,  mathematics  en- 
gineering, and  related  fields;  and 

(2)  incorporates  any  administrative  or  leg- 
islative recommendations  that  the  CouncU 
determines  to  be  appropriate  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  U.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  subse- 
quent fiscal  years.* 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Bentsen  in 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
Congressional  Council  on  Education 
and  Space.  The  purpose  of  the  Council 
is  to  stimulate  interest  among  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students  in  science 
and  mathematics,  particularly  as  these 
subjects  relate  to  space  exploration. 

The  UJS.  leadership  in  space  is  a 
vital  national  priority.  Even  as  we  cele- 
brate the  20th  anniversary  of  man's 
landing  on  the  Moon,  we  realize  that 
our  leadership  is  being  challenged  on 
many  fronts.  We  must  respond  aggres- 
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sively  to  the  intense  competition  we 
face  in  high-technology  fields. 

Our  future  successes  in  space  must 
begin  now.  Among  other  things,  we 
must  nurture,  educate,  and  encourage 
future  scientists,  physicists,  astro- 
nauts, and  others  who  will  make  up 
NASA  and  the  entire  space  effort  of 
the  21st  century.  This  effort  must 
begm  at  the  elementary  school  level 
with  programs,  classes,  and  materials 
that  will  draw  more  and  more  students 
into  the  vital  study  of  science  and 
math. 

The  Council  we  are  proposing  offers 
a  start  in  this  direction.  I  hope  that 
this  proposal  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate.* 


By  Mr,  FORD: 
S,  1443.  A  bill  to  designate  Bowling 
Green,  KY,  as  an  urbanized  area;  or- 
dered placed  on  the  calendar. 


OBSIGNATING  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY,  AS  AN 
I7RBANIZED  AREA 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  mtroducing  legislation  that  directs 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  designate 
the  city  of  Bowling  Green,  KY,  as  an 
urbanized  area. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  announced  that  it  will 
temporarily  suspend  the  conduct  of  re- 
imbursable special  censuses  for  com- 
munities requesting  them  to  avoid  con- 
flict with  decennial  census  activities. 
In  1986,  the  city  requested  just  such  a 
census,  showing  the  potential  urban- 
ized area  at  that  time  to  have  a  popu- 
lation of  45.151,  An  urbanized  area 
comprises  an  incorporated  place  and 
adjacent  densely  settled  surrounding 
area  that  together  have  a  minimum 
population  of  50,000. 

Designation  as  an  urbanized  area 
would  entitle  the  city  to  receive  De- 
partment of  Transportation  highway 
plarming  funds  and  enable  Greenview 
Hospital  and  Bowling  Green  Medical 
Center  to  receive  increased  funding 
from  Medicare  reimbiu^ement.  Addi- 
tional community  development  block 
grant  entitlement  funds  would  be 
available  as  well,  and  it  would  enhance 
the  opportunity  for  Bowling  Green  to 
compete  with  other  urbanized  areas  in 
economic  development. 

Although  the  city  was  unsuccessful 
in  securing  the  urbanized  area  desig- 
nation in  1986,  since  then  the  number 
of  occupied  housing  units  in  Bowling 
Green  has  increased  by  over  2,000 
units.  This  increase  has  been  docu- 
mented by  the  number  of  active  and 
inactive  electrical  meters  obtained 
from  the  utility  companies  serving  the 
city  and  surrounding  area.  BuUding 
permits  were  obtained  from  the  city 
and  county  as  to  growth  that  has  oc- 
curred since  the  special  census.  The 
area  which  potentially  qualified  as  an 
urbanized  area  in  1986  now  has  an  es- 
timated population  in  excess  of  51,000. 
In  addition,  several  areas  which  did 
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not  qualify  as  part  of  the  urbanized 
area  in  1986  now  meet  the  block  and 
density  requirements  necessary  to  be 
included  in  the  area  under  consider- 
ation. Thus,  the  city  presently  meets 
the  requirements  to  be  considered  an 
urbanized  area.  However,  because  of 
the  Census  Bureau's  suspension  of 
special  census  activities.  Bowling 
Green  will  have  to  wait  until  1991— 
after  the  results  of  the  1990  census 
have  been  tabulated— to  achieve  the 
designation  that  it  has  already  earned. 
This  legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
correct  this  inequity. 

Designation  as  an  urbanized  area 
will  not  only  assist  the  city  of  Bowling 
Green  in  future  growth  but  will  also 
complement  the  future  planning  of 
this  rapidly  expanding  area,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  periods  commencing  on  No- 
vember 26.  1989,  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 2.  1989.  and  commencing  on 
November  28.  1990,  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 2.  1990.  as  "National  Home 
Care  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HOME  CARE  WEEK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  weeks  of  Novemer  26  to 
December  2,  1989,  and  November  25  to 
December  1,  1990,  as  "National  Home 
Care  Week."  this  resolution  com- 
memorates the  organizations  and  pro- 
fessionals who  provide  this  extremely 
vital  health  service  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  home 
health  care  during  the  week  following 
Thanksgiving.  This  holiday  is  a  time 
that  brings  families  together  to  share 
their  joys,  their  hopes,  and  their  tradi- 
tions. Home  care  keeps  families  to- 
gether by  allowing  a  loved  one  to  re- 
ceive needed  care  in  the  familiar  sur- 
roundings of  his  or  her  own  home. 
This  Thanksgiving,  countless  thou- 
sands of  home  care  recipients  will  be 
able  to  spend  this  holiday  in  the  midst 
of  family.  Furthermore,  millions  of  el- 
derly citizens  will  live  out  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives  with  dignity  and  a 
sense  of  independence  thaiiks  to  as- 
sistance provided  by  home  care  provid- 
ers. Institutionalization  for  many  ail- 
ments is  no  longer  necessary,  given 
today's  effective  home  health  care 
services. 

As  the  101st  Congress  takes  up  the 
issue  of  providing  long-term  care  to 
the  millions  of  seniors,  chronically  ill, 
children,  and  disabled  citizens  in 
America,  I  fervently  hope  that  home 
care  will  be  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial component  of  any  program.  Home 
care  provides  cost-effective  treatment 
of  maladies  that.  left  untreated,  often 
lead  to  more  costly  acute  care  and 
long-term    institutionalization.    Given 


our  continuing  battle  with  rising 
health  care  costs  and  the  fact  that  we 
must  rein  in  these  costs  if  we  hope  to 
provide  our  Nation  with  appropriate 
health  care,  we  must  work  to  identify 
and  develop  these  cost-effective  means 
of  health  care  delivery. 

Home  care  is  much  more  than  pre- 
ventive medicine.  It  is  the  most 
humane  form  of  health  care.  It  is  also 
the  form  of  care  preferred  by  the  vast 
majority  of  seniors.  According  to  a  na- 
tional poll  conducted  by  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates,  fully  78  percent  of 
those  polled  said  they  preferred  to  re- 
ceive care  in  their  homes  over  care  in  a 
nursing  home. 

I  have  learned  of  countless  Utah 
famines  who  could  benefit  from  home 
care  services.  For  example,  one  Utah 
family  has  a  child  with  multiple 
health  problems.  After  3  months  of 
the  child's  hospitalization,  the  escalat- 
ing costs  became  unberable.  The 
family  decided  to  bring  the  child  home 
despite  the  need  for  constant  care  and 
monitoring.  So,  a  home  care  nurse 
came  into  the  home  and  sympatheti- 
cally guided  the  parents  through  the 
struggle  of  taking  care  of  a  technolo- 
gy-dependent child.  She  provided 
counseling,  skilled  nursing  assessment, 
monitoring,  teaching,  and  helping 
with  necessary  support  services. 

This  joint  resolution  honors  the  nu- 
merous health  professionals,  like  the 
home  care  nurse  in  Utah,  who  provide 
compassionate  and  much  needed  care 
for  elderly  and  disabled  individuals. 
The  individuals  and  organizations  who 
make  such  a  very  worthwhile  contri- 
bution to  society  deserve  to  be  hon- 
ored. Moreover,  I  hope  that  by  com- 
memorating National  Home  Care 
Week,  we  may  bring  increased  atten- 
tion to  this  valuable  service  and  the 
potential  it  holds  for  meeting  the 
long-term  care  needs  of  our  Nation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
joint  resolution. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  184 

Whereas  organized  home  care  services  to 
the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed  In  the 
United  States  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century: 

Whereas  home  care  is  an  effective  and  ec- 
onomical alternative  to  unnecessary  Institu- 
tionalization; 

Whereas  caring  for  the  ill  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  Independence  of  the  individual  receiv- 
ing these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care home  care  program,  which  provides 
coverage  for  skilled  nursing  services,  physi- 
cal therapy,  speech  therapy,  social  services, 
occupational  therapy,  and  home  health  aide 
services,  the  number  of  home  care  agencies 
in  the  United  States  providing  these  services 
has  increased  from  fewer  than  1,275  to  more 
than  12.000;  and 


Whereas  many  private  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations provide  these  and  similar  serv- 
ices to  millions  of  individuals  each  year  pre- 
venting, postponing,  and  limiting  the  need 
for  them  to  become  institutionalized  to  re- 
ceive these  services:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  periods 
commencing  on  November  26,  1989,  and 
ending  on  December  2,  1989,  and  commenc 
ing  on  November  28,  1990,  and  ending  on 
December  2,  1990,  as  "National  Home  Cart 
Week"  are  designated  as  "National  Home 
Care  Week  ".  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  proclamations  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  weeks  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 
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By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE): 
S.J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  October  1,  1989, 
through  October  7,  1989.  as  'National 
4-H  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  4-H  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Riegle  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  which  designates  the  week 
of  October  1  through  7.  1989,  as  Na- 
tional 4-H  Awareness  Week.  This  reso- 
lution is  being  jointly  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Bob  Traxler. 

Over  the  past  75  years,  4-H  has 
helped  to  educate  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  through  a  variety  of  agricul- 
tural and  nonagricultural  projects.  Al- 
though 4-H  was  originally  conceived 
as  an  agricultural  education  program, 
its  current  projects  range  from  live- 
stock care  to  drug  awareness. 

Young  people  from  9  to  19  partici- 
pate in  these  4-H  projects.  As  children 
grow  older  there  is  an  increased  em- 
phasis on  developing  leadership  skills. 
These  projects  instill  a  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  as  well  as  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  conmiunity.  It 
is.  perhaps,  the  sense  of  pride  in  one- 
self through  accomplishments  in  a  va- 
riety of  areas  that  is  the  most  impor- 
tant lesson  taught  by  4-H.  This  lesson 
contributes  to  the  making  of  good  citi- 
zens. 

The  4-H  motto  says  it  best.  "To 
Make  the  Best  Better."  I  have  no 
doubt  that  4-H  will  continue  to  enjoy 
success  for  the  next  75  years.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  4-H.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  185 

Whereas  in  1989.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  a  national  initia- 
tive to  actively  engage  youth  in  services  ac- 
tivities in  local  communities; 

Whereas  1989  is  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  and  the  4-H  youth  program; 


UM  I 


Whereas  4-H  Is  one  of  the  few  federally 
supported  programs  to  promote  and  coordi- 
nate youth  and  adult  volunteer  and  commu- 
nity service  activities  on  a  national,  SUte. 
and  local  level; 

Whereas  4-H  is  funded  largely  by  private 
contributions  from  corporations,  founda- 
tions, and  individuals; 

Whereas  one  of  the  4-H  national  Initia- 
tives is  to  assist  young  Indivldualfi  who 
might  otherwise  drop  out  of  school  or 
become  dependent  on  drugs; 

Whereas  one  of  the  barriers  that  4-H  has 
in  assisting  a  greater  number  of  youth,  espe- 
claUy  In  urban  areas,  is  a  lack  of  awareness 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals about  the  wide  variety  of  youth  activi- 
ties and  opportunities  that  the  4-H  program 
offers; 

Whereas  the  4-H  program  is  build  on  the 
concept  of  teaching  youth  citizenship,  lead- 
ership, and  achievement;  and 

Whereas  4-H  helps  young  people  to  learn 
useful  skills  by  teaching  classes  In  health, 
safety,  gardening,  animal  care,  and  many 
other  subjects:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  VniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  1,  1989  through  October  7.  1989.  is 
designated  as  "National  4-H  Awareness 
Week",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  and  to 
support  the  4-H  youth  program  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  the  Nation.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  184.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  ben- 
efit levels  of  individuals  becoming  eli- 
gible for  benefits  in  or  after  1979  by 
eliminating  the  disparity  (resulting 
from  changes  made  in  1977  in  the  ben- 
efit computation  formula)  between 
those  levels  and  the  benefit  levels  of 
persons  who  became  eligible  before 
1979. 


S.  435 

request   of 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  435.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 118  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  for  certain  exceptions  from 
certain  rules  determining  contribu- 
tions in  aid  of  construction. 

S.  478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  478.  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  the  National  Board  for 
Professional  Teaching  Standards. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  517.  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  court  authority  to  enforce 
rights    secured    by    the    Indian    Civil 


Rights  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  769.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture,  sale,  promotion 
and  distribution  of  tobacco  and  other 
products  containing  tar,  nicotine,  addi- 
tives, carbon  monoxide,  and  other  po- 
tentially harmful  constituents,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  778 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  778,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Drug  Free  Schools  and  Communities 
Act  of  1986  to  provide  education  on 
the  problems  associated  with  the  use 
of  tobacco. 

S.  633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  DAmato] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  933  a 
bill  to  establish  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive prohibition  of  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  disability. 

S.  978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  978.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution of  the  National  Musuem  of 
the  American  Indian  to  establish  a  me- 
morial to  the  American  Indian,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  11  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1150,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  un- 
dedicated  receipts  into  the  Refuge 
Revenue  Sharing  Fund. 

S.  1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1163,  a  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  to  limit  the  length 
of  time  for  which  an  individual  may  be 
incarcerated  for  civil  contempt  in  a 
child  custody  case  in  the  Superior 
Coiut  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  provide  for  expedited  appeal  proce- 
dures to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  for  individuals  found 
in  civil  contempt  in  such  case. 

S.  124S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1245  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
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tion  Act  to  expand  the  meat  inspec- 
tion programs  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
establishing  a  comprehensive  inspec- 
tion program  to  ensure  the  quality 
and  wholesomeness  of  aU  fish  prod- 
ucts intended  for  human  consumption 
m  the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  13S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baocus,  the 
niuneof  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Stbt^s]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
o.  1353,  a  bill  to  enhance  drug  inter- 
diction in  rural  areas. 

S.  13BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Bumpers  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr,  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
Of  s.  1355,  a  bill  to  assist  private  Indus- 
try m  establishing  a  uniform  residen- 
tial energy  efficiency  rating  system 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1371,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  rural  housing  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes, 

SENATE  JOIKT  RESOLUTION  1 2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thtjrmond  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  [Mr 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal 
balanced  budget. 

senate  joint  resolution  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures intended  to  affect  congressional 
and  Presidential  elections. 

senate  joint  resolution  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buhdick],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignatmg  September  1989  as  "National 
Ubrary  Card  Sign-Up  Month.  " 

senate  joint  resolution  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 


senate  joint  resolution  1  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles    the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
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[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  164,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  1990  as 
the  •International  Year  of  Bible  Read- 
ing." 

SEMATE  JOINT  RKSOLOTION  175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawan 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClore],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack  wood],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
ShelbyI,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the  Sena 
tor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoYNiHAN],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  175,  a  joint  resolution  des 
ignating  the  week  beginning  Septem 
ber  17,  1989.  as  'Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   18 

At   the   request   of   Mr.   Roth,    the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz]  was  added  as  a  co 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu 
tion   18,   a  concurrent  resolution   ex 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Federal  laws  regarding  the  taxation  of 
State    and    local    government    bonds 
should  not  be  changed  in  order  to  in- 
crease Federal  revenues. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  3  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
LES],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  36,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  problem  of  geo- 
graphical variations  under  the  current 
medicare  physician  reimbursement 
system. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  4  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu 
tion  49,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  SUtes  should  retain  authority  to 
regulate  alcohol  beverages. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  99,  a  resolution 
requiring  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  establish  and  implement  a  volun- 
tary program  for  recycling  paper  dis- 
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posed    of    in    the    operation    of    the 
Senate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  451  proposed  to  S. 
1352,  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  509 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  his 
name,  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  509  proposed  to  S. 
1352,  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  159-DES- 
IGNATING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION  EMPLOYEE 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  RiEGLE.  and  Mr.  Sasser) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  159 
Whereas  Social  Security  directly   affects 
the    lives   of   one   of   every   six   Americans, 
making  il  the  largest  and  most  relied  upon 
program  in  the  Federal  Government:  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  (SSA)  in  providing  bene- 
fits in  a  timely  and  accurate  manner  and  in 
meeting  beneficiaries'  needs  depends  upon 
the  .sliills  and  professionalism  of  the  ap- 
proximately 65.000  employees  of  SSA;  and 

Whereas  in  the  face  of  a  20  percent  staff 
reduction.  SSA  employees  have  produced 
significant  improvements  in  productivity, 
reducing  processing  times  for  issuing  new 
Social  Security  cards,  posting  earnings, 
processing  changes  and  paying  checks:  and 

Whereas  the  vision  and  imagination  of 
SSA  employees  has  brought  the  American 
public  new.  useful  services,  such  as  Personal 
Earnings  and  Benefit  E:stimate  Statements: 
and 

Whereas  over  80  percent  of  SSA  clients, 
according  to  surveys  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  rated  the  service  provided 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  as 
good  or  very  good:  and 

Whereas  the  importance  of  the  tasks  per- 
formed by  SSA  employees  and  the  compe- 
tence with  which  those  tasks  are  carried  out 
are  too  often  forgotten  or  overlooked:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  does  recognize  the  talents,  contribu 
tions  and  commitment  that  the  public  serv 
anu  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
bring  to  their  vital  jobs  each  and  every  day: 
Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  day  of  August  14.  1989 
be  designated  as  SSA  Employee  Recognition 
Day.  and  that  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  be  encouraged  to  pay  tribute  to 
the   collective   dedication   and   skill   of   the 


SSA  workforce  and  the  importance  of  the 
service  they  provide  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  join  with  Senator  Moynihan. 
Senator  Dixon,  Senator  Pell,  Senator 
Riegle,  Senator  Sasser.  and  Senator 
Chafee  in  submitting  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  commemorate  the  employees 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
For  over  50  years,  the  dedication  and 
resourcefulness  of  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration employees  have  touched 
virtually  every  American.  Today,  SSA 
employees  annually  process  over  6  mil- 
lion claims  for  Social  Security  and 
supplemental  security  income  benefits, 
maintain  earnings  records  for  130  mil- 
lion workers,  and  pay  more  than  $230 
billion  in  benefits  to  1  of  every  6 
Americans. 

This  sustained  dedication  to  the  fun- 
damental objectives  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Program  has  been  the  agency's 
bedrock  in  its  effort  to  make  a  transi- 
tion from  an  antiquated,  paper-domi- 
nated way  of  doing  business  to  a 
modern  office  environment  serving  the 
American  people  with  state-of-the-art 
technology. 

At  the  same  time  that  agency  staff 
has  been  reduced  by  20  percent,  em- 
ployees have  achieved  improvements 
in  productivity  that  have  yielded  sig- 
nificant savings.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
greater  testimony  to  the  efforts  of 
these  individuals  than  that  given  by 
those  they  serve.  The  appreciation  of 
SSA  clients  has  been  documented  in 
surveys  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  show  that  over  80  per- 
cent of  clients  rate  SSA  services  as 
good  or  very  good. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  appropriate 
that  the  Nation  should  recognize  and 
express  its  appreciation  to  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion for  the  public  service  they  pro- 
vide. 
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SENATE       RESOLUTION       160-DI- 
RECTING  REPRESENTATION 

BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  Mr.  Mitchell  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dole))  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  160 
Whereas,  in  the  cases  United  States  ei  rtL 
Taxpayers  Agatnst  Fraud  and  James  Carton 

V  Litton  Systems.  Inc..  Case  No.  88-02276, 
pending  in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  Central  District  of  California,  and 
United  States  ex  reL  Kreindler  A  KreindUr 

V  United  Technologies  Corporation.  Case 
No.  87-CV-1626.  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  'York,  the  constitutionality  of 
the  qui  tarn  provisions  of  the  False  Claims 
Act.  as  amended  by  the  False  Claims 
Amendments  Act  of  1986,  Pub.  L.  No.  99- 
562.  100  SUt.  3153  <1986).  31  U.S.C.  55  37M 
et  seq.  (1982  &  Supp.  V  1987).  has  been 
placed  in  issue; 


Whereas,  pursuant  to  sectiona  703(c) 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovem- 
ment  Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C,  288b(c).  288e<a) 
and  2881(a)  (1988).  the  Senate  may  direct  its 
counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  In  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal  action  In 
which  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  are  placed 
in  issue:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  the  cases  of  United 
States  ex  reL  Taxpayers  Againtt  Fmvd  and 
James  Carton  v.  Litton  System*.  Inc.  and 
United  States  ex  reL  Kreindler  A  Kreindler 
V.  United  Technologies  Corporation  to 
defend  the  constitutionality  of  the  qui  tarn 
provisions  of  the  Plalse  Claims  Act, 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS 
1990  AND  1991 


UM   I 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NO 
514 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1352)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  years  1990 
1991. 
lows: 


In  the  land  described  in  clause  (i)  condi- 
tioned upon  the  Secretary's  use  of  the  land 
for  Army  purposes  and  preservation  of  the 
historic  structures  lying  thereon  In  con- 
fonnlty  with  Department  of  Interior  stand- 
ards for  properties  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places. 

(b)  E>BED  Ahkkdmeiit.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  te  authorized  to  execute  and  file 
the  appropriate  documents  to  reflect  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

At  the  end  of  part  B,  title  28,  insert' 

sec.        tinker  air  force  base,  OKLAHOMA 

(a)  Purchase  AtmioRizn).— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire a  Depot  Operations  Logistics  Facility 

^LISJ^*'"  '^  ^"*  ^*^  ^o*"  the  sum  of 
9248.S00.  No  charge  to  appropriations  shall 
be  required  for  sums  previously  expended 
for  site  preparation,  leasing.  Installation  or 
other  construction. 

(b)  AoDmoRAL  Terms  and  CoNDrriows.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  terms  and 
conditions  In  connection  with  the  transac- 
tion authorized  by  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States 


and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 


NICKLES  (AND  BOREN) 

AMENDISIENT  NO.  515 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  Mr.  Nickles.  for 

himself,  and  Mr.  Boren)  proposed  an 

amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra, 

as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
sscnoN    . 

(a)  Release.— (i)  Subject  to  clauses  (11) 
through  (iv),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shaU  release  to  the  State  of  MiimesoU  the 
reversionary  interest  of  the  United  States 
over  approximately  35.38  acres  of  land, 
known  as  "Area  J."  conveyed  from  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  State  of  MinnesoU  in 
the  quitclaim  deed  dated  August  17,  1971. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  also  re- 
lease the  SUte  of  MinnesoU  from  aU  cov- 
enants and  agreements  conUined  in  the  said 
guitclaim  deed,  covering  the  approximately 
35.38  acres  of  land. 

(ii)  Condition  op  release.— The  releases 
directed  by  clause  (i)  are  conditioned  on  the 
Sute  of  MinnesoU  donating  approximately 
35.38  acres  of  land  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

(ill)  Description  or  property.— The  exact 
•creage  and  legal  description  of  the  land 
over  which  the  reversionary  interest  is  to  be 
released  shall  be  determined  by  surveys 
which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  SUte  of  Minnesota. 

<IV)    ADDFTIONAL    terms    and    CONDmOKS.— 

ine  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  require 
»uch  additional  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
«aslders  appropriate  to  protect  the  Inter- 
«»  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  agree  to  allow  the  SUte  of 
•tonesou  to  retain  a  reversionary  interest 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  516 
Mr.  ROTH  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  (a)  Methods  of  Payment  for  Ac- 
quisiTiOKS  and  Transfers  by  the  United 
States.— Section  2344(a)  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
substantially  identical  nature"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "value". 

(b)  Limitations  on  Exchanges.— (D  Sec- 
tion 2344  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  foUowing  transfers  in  exchange 
for  supplies  or  services  are  prohibited: 

"(1)  Transfers  in  exchange  for  property 
the  acquisition  of  which  is  prohibited  bv 
law. 

■■(2)  Transfers  of  nuclear  warheads. 

"(3)  Transfers  of  chemical  munitions. 

KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  518 
Mr.    KENNEDY   (for    himself.    Mr 
Glenw.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
DeCokcihi,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Sanford 
Mr.   BmcPERs,   Mr.   Dodd,   Mr.   Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Kerrey) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S 
1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  295,  after  line  25.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE  XI-MIUTARY  CHILD  CARE 
SEC.  lift.  DEFINrnONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  "military  child  development 
center"  means  a  faculty  on  a  military  instal- 
lation (or  on  property  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  military  installation)  at  which  child 
care  services  are  provided  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

(2)  The  term  "family  home  day  care' 
means  child  care  services  provided  on  a  mili- 
tary instalUtion  (or  on  property  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  military  Installation)  on  a 
regular  basis  for  compensation  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(3)  The  term  "child  care  employee'  means 
a  civilian  employee  of  the  Department  of 
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Defense  who  Is  employed  to  work  In  a  mlll- 
twy  child  development  center  (regardless  of 
whether  the  employee  is  paid  from  appro- 
priated or  nonappropriated  funds). 

SEC.  1101.  FUNDING  FOR  MILTTARY  CHILD  CARE. 

»J*i,  ^1.  ?°««*L,-<1)  Of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
ftacal  year  1990,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  make  available  for  military  child  de- 
velopment centers  in  fiscal  year  1990  funds 

^^H^J.^*'*^"^  °^  '*»*  estimated  nonap- 
propriated funds  of  the  Department  of  De^ 

„fr*  ^n  J^^  "****  ^°''  'he  purpose  of  pro- 
viding child  care  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  m  fiscal  year  1990. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  avaUable  for 
military  chUd  development  centers  in  each 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1990  appropri- 
ated funds  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated nonappropriated  funds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  chUd  care  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  fiscal  year  con- 
cerned. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  in- 
creasing the  number  of  child  care  employees 
who  are  directly  Involved  In  providing  child 
care  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
to  expanding  the  avaUabUity  of  child  care 
for  such  members. 

(4)  Nonappropriated  funds  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  are  those  funds  that 
are  denved  from  fees  paid  by  the  users  of 
military  child  care  services. 

(b)  Reporting  RE<juiREMENT.-Not  later 
than  December  31.  1989.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtives  a  report  on  how  the  Secre- 
tary  mtends  to  use  the  funds  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1).  including  how  the  Secre- 
tary mtends  to  achieve  the  priority  specified 
m  subsection  (a)(3).  .—      «=^« 

SEC.  IIM.  CHILD  CARE  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  TRAiNiNC.-d)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  esUbllsh,  and  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  unplement.  a  uniform  training  pro- 
gram for  child  care  employees  as  a  condition 
of  employment. 

(2)  Under  those  regulations,  the  Secretary 
ShaU  require  that  each  chUd  care  employee 
shaU  complete  the  training  program  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  employee  begins  to  work  as  a 
ChUd  care  employee  (except  that.  In  the 
case  of  a  chUd  care  employee  hired  before 
the  date  on  which  the  training  prognun  is 
esublished.  the  Secretary  shaU  require  that 
the  employee  complete  the  program  not 
later  than  six  months  after  such  date). 

(3)  The  training  program  esUblished 
under  this  subsection  shaU  cover,  at  a  mini- 
mum, training  In  the  foUowInr 

(A)  Early  chUdhood  development. 

(B)  Activities  and  disciplinary  techniques 
appropriate  to  chUdren  of  different  ages 

(C)  ChUd  abuse  prevention  and  detection 

(D)  Cardiopulmonary  resusclUtion  and 
other  emergency  medical  procedures 

(b)  Pay.-(I)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
ShaU  mcrease  the  compensation  of  chUd 
care  employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  are  directly  Involved  in  providing 
ChUd  care  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  enabUng  chUd  care 
development  centers  to  compete  favorably 
for  a  qualified  and  sUble  civUian  workforce 
ChUd  care  employees  who  are  directly  in- 
volved In  providing  chUd  care  shaU  be  paid 
compensation  competitive  with  the  compen- 
sation paid  to  other  employees  at  the  same 
installation  who  are  drawn  from  the  same 
labor   poo)    (whether   such    employees   are 
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paid  from  appropriated  or  nonappropriated 
funds).  Payment  of  compensation  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  carried  out  as  a  pilot 
project  for  a  2-year  period.  The  payment  of 
child  care  providers  shall  be  paid  at  com 
petitlve  levels  not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

<C)  TRAINIWO  AHT)  CiTRRICtTLCTM  ChIU)  CaRE 

Employkks.— <1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  require  that  at  each  miliUry  child  de 
velopment  center  at  least  one  employee 
shall  be  a  training  and  curriculum  child  care 
employee.  In  the  case  of  a  military  child  de 
velopment  center  that  does  not  have  such  a 
position,  such  position  shall  be  m  addition 
to  existing  civil  service  positions  at  that 
center  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  appropri 
ate  credentials  and  experience  for  such  em 
ployees.  The  duties  of  such  employees  .shall 
Include  the  following: 

<A)  Special  teaching  activities  at  the 
center. 

(B)  Daily  oversight  and  instruction  of 
other  child  care  employees  at  the  center 

(C)  Daily  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
lesson  plans. 

(D)  Assistance  in  the  center's  child  abuse 
prevention  and  detection  program 

(E)  Advising  the  director  of  the  center  on 
the  performance  of  other  child  care  employ 
ees. 

(3)  Each  training  and  curriculum  child 
care  employee  shall  be  an  employee  in  a 
comjJetitive  service  position. 

cd)  Employmewt  Pritkrence  for  Military 
Spouses.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  a  preference  for  qualified  spouses  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  hiring  for, 
or  promoting  within,  the  position  of  child 
care  employee  in  a  position  paid  from  non 
appropriated  funds  if  the  spouse  is  among 
persons  determined  to  be  best  qualified  for 
the  position.  A  spouse  who  is  provided  a 
preference  under  this  subsection  at  a  mili- 
tary child  development  center  is  not  pre 
eluded  from  obtaining  another  preference  in 
accordance  with  section  806  of  the  Military 
Family  Act  of  1985  (10  U.S.C.  113  note),  m 
the  same  geographical  area  as  the  military 
child  development  center 

(e)  Additional  Child  Care  Positions  -In 
addition  to  the  number  of  child  care  devel 
opment  service  positions  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  of  September  30.  1989.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make  available  to 
the  Department,  not  later  than  September 
30.  1991,  an  additional  3,700  child  care  de 
velopment  competitive  service  positions. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  phase  such 
additional  positions  into  the  military  child 
care  centers  consistent  with  the  increase  in 
funds  provided  for  under  section  1202.  All 
such  positions  shall  be  verified  in  accord 
ance  with  child  care  staffing  documents  Po 
sitions  for  which  such  personnel  may  be 
used  include— 

(1)  training  and  curriculum  chQd  care  em- 
ployees under  subsection  (c): 

(2)  child  care  administrators  (including  re 
ceptionists  and  operations  clerks); 

(3)  supplemental  care  administrators: 

(4)  director  of  military  child  development 
centers; 

(5)  family  day  care  coordinators;  and 

(6)  supervisory  program  assistants  to  per 
form  administrative  and  direct  care  of  serv- 
ice functions. 

(f)  CoMPETiTiv*    Service    Position    De 
piKB).— For   purposes   of    this   section,    the 
term  "competitive  service  position"  means  a 
position  to  which  an  employee  is  appointed 
and  paid  in  accordance  with  chapter  51  and 


subchapter    III    of    chapter    53    of    title    5. 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  MM.  parent  FEES. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  on  fees  to  be  charged  parents 
for  the  attendance  of  children  at  military 
child  development  centers.  Those  regula- 
tions shall  be  uniform  for  the  military  de- 
partments and  shall  require  that  fees 
charged  to  parents  for  child  care  be  based 
on  total  family  income. 

SEl    1105  (  HILI)  ABl'SE  PREVE.NTION  AND  SAFETY 

(a)  Arose  Task  Force.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  spe- 
cial task  force  to  respond  in  the  case  of  alle- 
gations of  widespread  child  abuse  at  a  mili- 
tary child  development  center.  The  task 
force  shall  be  composed  of  personnel  (from 
both  within  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
outside  the  Department  of  Defense)  from  a 
variety  of  disciplines,  including  medicine, 
psychology,  childhood  development,  and 
building  safety.  The  task  force  shall  provide 
assistance  to  base  commanders  and  parents 
in  helping  them  to  deal  with  such  allega 
tions. 

(bi  National  Hotline.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
and  publicize  a  national  telephone  hotline 
for  persons  to  report  (anonymously  if  de- 
sired) suspected  child  abuse  or  safety  viola- 
tions at  a  military  child  development  center 
or  family  day  care  home.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  mechanism  to  follow  up  on 
complaints  and  information  received  over 
the  hotline. 

(c)  Assistance  From  Local  Authorities.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  requiring  that  in  a  case  of  alle- 
gations of  child  abuse  at  a  military  child  de 
velopment  center,  the  commander  of  the 
military  installation  or  the  task  force  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  shall  seek  the  as- 
sistance of  local  child  protective  authorities 
if  such  assistance  is  appropriate. 

idi  Safety  Regulations.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  prescribe  uniform  regula- 
tions on  safety  and  operating  procedures  at 
military  child  development  centers. 

le)  Inspections.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  require  that  each  military  child 
development  center  be  inspected  at  least 
four  times  a  year.  The  inspections  shall  be 
unannounced.  At  least  one  inspection  a  year 
shall  be  carried  out  by  a  representative  of 
the  base  that  the  center  is  serving,  and  one 
inspection  a  year  shall  be  carried  out  by  a 
representative  of  the  major  command  under 
which  the  base  operates. 

If)  Remedies  for  Violations.— ( 1 )  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  any  violation 
of  a  law  or  regulation  (discovered  at  an  in- 
spection or  otherwise)  of  a  military  child  de- 
velopment center  shall  be  remedied  immedi- 
ately 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  that  is  not 
life  threatening,  the  commander  of  the 
major  command  under  which  the  base  (that 
the  military  child  development  center  is 
serving)  operates  may  waive  the  require- 
ment for  immediate  remediation  of  the  vio- 
lation for  a  period  of  up  to  90  days  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  vio- 
lation. The  violation  must  be  remedied  at 
the  end  of  that  90-day  period.  If  the  viola- 
lion  IS  not  remedied  as  of  the  end  of  the 
period,  the  military  child  development 
center  shall  be  closed  until  it  is  remedied 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  authorizes  the  center  to 
remain  open  in  a  case  in  which  the  violation 
cannot  reasonably  be  remedied  with  90  days 


or  in  which  major  facility  reconstruction  ii 
required. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  a  closing  of  a  military 
child  development  center  under  paragraph 
(2).  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  promptly  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  notifying  those  committees  of  the 
closing.  The  report  shall  include  notice  of 
the  violation  that  caused  the  closing,  the 
cost  of  remedying  the  violation,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  the  violation  has  not  been  reme- 
died as  of  the  time  of  the  report. 

(g)  Report  on  Cooperation  with  Depart- 
ment OF  Justice.— ( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  study  areas  of  interdepartmental 
concern  in  military  child  care.  Those  area* 
shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  Improving  communication  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  investigations  of  child 
abuse  at  military  child  development  centers 
and  in  the  coordination  of  the  conduct  of 
such  investigations. 

(B)  Eliminating  overlapping  responsibil- 
ities between  those  departments. 

(C)  Making  better  use  of  government  and 
nongovernment  experts  in  child  abuse  inves- 
tigations and  prosecutions. 

(D)  Improving  communication  between 
agencies  and  affected  families. 

(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  i 
report  on  the  study  required  by  paragnipli 
( 1 ).  The  report  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions on  methods  for  improving  the  areai 
studied. 

(3>  The  study  shall  be  carried  out,  and  the 
report  shall  be  prepared,  in  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  General. 

,SE(     IIO«   PARENT  PARTNERSHIPS  WITH  CHILD  Dt 
VEU)PME.NT  CENTERS. 

(a)  Parent  Boards.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  require  the  establishment  of  > 
board  of  parents  at  each  military  child  de- 
velopment center,  to  be  composed  of  par- 
ents of  children  attending  the  center.  Eacb 
such  board  shall  meet  periodically  with 
staff  at  the  military  child  development 
center  and  the  commander  of  the  base  that 
the  center  is  serving  for  the  purpwise  of  dis- 
cussing problems  and  concerns.  The  board, 
together  with  the  center  staff,  shall  be  r^ 
sponsible  for  coordinating  the  parent  par- 
ticipation program  described  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  Parent  Participation  Programs.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require  the  » 
tablishment  of  a  parent  participation  pro- 
gram at  each  military  child  development 
center  and  at  each  military  family  day  care 
home. 

SEC     1107     REPORT  ON    FIVE-YEAR   DEMAND  TO! 
CHILD  CARE. 

(a)  Report  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  Congess  a  report  od 
the  expected  demand  for  child  care  by  mili- 
tary and  civilian  ijersonnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  over  the  five-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  submission  of 
the  report. 

(b)  Plan  for  Meeting  Demand.— The 
report  shall  include  a  plan  for  meeting  that 
demand  and  shall  set  forth  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing that  plan. 

(c)  Monitoring  of  Family  Day  Care  Pio- 
viDERS.— The  report  shall  also  include  a  de- 
scription of  methods  for  monitoring  famllj 
day  care  programs  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  family  day  care  program  is  a  pro- 
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gram  in  which  an  Individual  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned provides  child  day  care  in  the  indi- 
vidual's home. 

(d)  Time  for  Submission.— The  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.    1108.    SUBSIDIES    FOR    FAMILY    HOME    DAY 
CARE. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  utilize  ap- 
propriated or  nonappropriated  funds  avail- 
able for  military  child  care  purposes  for  the 
support  of  family  home  day  care  so  that 
family  home  day  care  services  can  be  provid- 
ed to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  at  a 
cost  comparable  to  the  cost  of  services  pro- 
vided by  child  development  centers. 

SEC  1109.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  DEMON- 
STRATION PROGRAIM. 

(a)  Demonstration  Program.— Not  later 
than  January  1,  1991.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  ensure  that  15  percent  of  all 
military  child  development  centers  are  ac- 
credited by  an  appropriate  national  early 
childhood  accrediting  body.  Such  centers 
shall  be  designated  as  early  chOdhood  edu- 
cation programs  and  shall  serve  as  models 
for  child  development  centers  and  family 
home  day  care  at  military  Installations. 

(b)  Evaluation  Required.— The  Secretary 
shall  obtain  an  independent  evaluation  of 
the  programs  provided  for  in  this  section  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams in  promoting  the  development  of  pre- 
school children.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
the  results  of  the  evaluation  to  Congress  to- 
gether with  such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  Plan  Required.— Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
plan  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

SEC.  1110.  DEADLINE  FOR  REGULATIONS. 

Regulations  required  to  be  prescribed  by 
this  title  shall  be  prescribed  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

this  Act. 
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on  submarines  that  would  not  be  accounte- 
ble  under  START  limits; 

"(4)  the  technical  feasibility  and  cost  im- 
plications of  various  options  for  reducing 
the  number  of  warheads  on  Trident  subma- 
rines, including  those  already  built,  those 
under  construction,  and  those  yet  to  be 
built. 

"(5)  the  verification  chaUenges  to  the 
United  States  posed  by  such  options  if  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  adopt  them  in  Its  bal- 
listic missile  submarine  forces. 

•'(b)  Form  op  Report. -The  President 
shall  submit  the  report  under  subsection  (a) 
In  both  classified  and  unclassified  versions." 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  waived  by  the  President  If 
he  has  signed  a  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Treaty  (START)  or  other  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  reduction  of  strate- 
gic arms.". 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  519 
Mr.  BUMPERS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

(a)  On  or  before  April  1.  1990.  the  Presi- 
dent will  submit  to  the  Congress:  a  compre- 
hensive report,  in  both  classified  and  unclas- 
sified versions,  on  the  Trident  program  and 
START.  The  report  shall  address.  inUr 
alia,  the  following  issues: 

"(1)  the  fleet  size  objective  for  the  Trident 
submarine  program  both  with  and  without  a 
START  agreement: 

"(2)  the  implications  for  U.S.  strategic 
force  posture  in  a  START  environment  of  a 
fleet  of  21  or  more  Trident  submarines,  each 
with  192  warheads  on  24  ballistic  missiles, 
under  two  different  assumptions: 

"(i)  all  such  warheads  are  accountable 
under  START  limits; 

"(ii)  the  warheads  on  1-3  Trident  subma- 
rines are  not  accountable  under  START 
Umlu: 

"(3)  a  net  assessment  of  the  implications 
for  U.S.  security  of  a  START  agreement 
that  allowed  the  SovleU  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
to  have  an  equivalent  number  of  warheads 


DeCONCINI  amendment  no.  520 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      DeCONCINI     submitted      an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as 

follows: 

On  page  295.  below  line  25.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  XI-MILITARY  DRUG  INTERDIC- 
TION AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SUP 
PORT 

SEC.  1 101.  nNDINGS. 

Congress  malies  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  large  volume  of  illegal  drugs  en- 
tering the  United  States  from  foreign 
sources  poses  a  direct  and  immediate  threat 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  the 
responsibility  to  protect  and  defend  the 
United  SUtes  against  all  threats,  foreign 
and  domestic. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  vast 
air.  ground,  and  sea  reconnaissance,  tracli- 
Ing.  and  Intercept  capabilities  which  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  mission  of  drug  inter- 
diction. 

(4)  In  light  of  these  capabilities,  title  XI 
of  the  National  E>efense  Authorization  Act 
Fiscal  Year  1989  (Public  Law  100-456).  as- 
signed the  following  three  missions  to  the 
Department  of  E>efense  specifically  related 
to  preventing  the  transit  of  illegal  drugs 
into  the  United  States: 

(A)  Being  the  lead  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  detection  and  monitoring  of 
aerial  and  maritime  transit  of  Illegal  drugs 
Into  the  United  States. 

(B)  Having  responsibility  to  Integrate  into 
an  effective  communications  network  the 
command,  control,  commimicatlons.  and 
technical  intelligence  assets  of  the  United 
States  that  are  dedicated  to  drug  interdic- 
tion. 

(C)  Having  responsibility  to  oversee  an  en- 
hanced drug  interdiction  and  law  enforce- 
ment role  for  the  National  Guard  under  the 
direction  of  State  governors. 

(5)  Assignment  of  these  missions  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  is  intended— 

(A)  to  use  Department  of  Defense  capa- 
bilities to  permit  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  their  performance  of 
certain  functions  and  more  efficiently  focus 
their  effort  on  direct  law  enforcement;  and. 

(B)  to  malce  additional  funding  available 
for  demand  reduction  programs. 

(6)  There  Is  a  need  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  increase  and  focus  its  actions  in 
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implementing  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1989,  related  to  drug  interdiction  and  law 
enforcement  support,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following: 

(A)  Required  reports  concerning  the  role 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  drug  interdiction 
have  been  poorly  prepared.  Ute,  and  Incom- 
plete. 

(B)  Agreemente  between  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  all  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  involved  in  drug  interdiction  have 
not  been  completed. 

(C)  The  amended  budget  request  of  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  most  recent 
five-year  defense  program  submitted  to 
Congress  under  section  114(g)  of  title  10 
United  SUtes  Code,  do  not  contain  any  pro- 
visions for  the  funding  of  the  drug  interdic- 
tion effort  by  the  Department  of  Defense 

(D)  The  Department  of  Defense  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  not  established 
an  effective  inteUigence-sharing  network. 

(E)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  faUed 
to  undertake  poUcies  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion of  effort  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  law  enforcement  agencies  In- 
volved in  drug  Interdiction. 

(F)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  as- 
signed few  personnel  to  the  joint  task  forces 
created  for  drug  interdiction. 

SEC   1102.  TRAINING   EXERCISES  IN   DRUG-INTER- 
DICTION AREAS. 

(a)  Exercises  Required.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  371  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■(bxi)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
direct  that  the  armed  forces,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  shall  conduct  mili- 
Ury training  exercises  (including  training 
exercises  conducted  by  the  reserve  compo- 
nents) in  drug-interdiction  areas. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  implemenUtion  of 
paragraph  (1)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  September  30  of  that  year.  The  report 
shall  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  exercises  con- 
ducted In  drug-interdiction  areas  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  those  exercises  in  assisting  ci- 
vilian law  enforcement  officials;  and 

■•(B)  a  description  of  those  addiUonal  ac- 
tions that  could  be  taken  (and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  results  of  those  actions)  if  addi- 
tional funds  were  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  additional  military 
training  exercises  in  drug-interdiction  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  interdiction 
and  deterrence  of  drug  smuggling. 

"(3)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  drug- 
interdiction  areas'  includes  land  and  sea 
areas  in  which,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  smuggling  of  drugs  Into 
the  United  SUtes  occurs  or  is  believed  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  occurred.". 

(b)  First  Report  Required.— The  first 
report  required  by  section  371(bK2)  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)).  shaU  be  submitted  not  later  than 
December  1, 1990. 

SEC.  1103.  OPERA'nON  OF  EQUIPMENT  USED  AT 
POINTS  OF  EfmtY  OR  USED  TO 
TRANSPORT  CIVIUAN  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT PBBSONNEU 

(a)  F>uRposES  FOR  Which  Equipment  Mat 
Be  Operated.— Section  374(bK2)  of  title  10 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strUiing  out  subparagraph  (c)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 
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•■(c)  Inspection  of  cargo,  vehicles,  vessels. 
and  aircraft  at  points  of  entry  Into  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■.  and  the  Attorney 
General"  and  all  that  follows  through  ■out- 
side the  land  area  of  the  United  States "  in 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  the  Attorney  General  land  the 
Secretary  of  State  In  the  case  of  a  law  en 
forcement  operation  outside  of  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States)". 

(b)  CoirpoRiiiMG  Amendments.— 1 1  >  Section 
374(b)  of  title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  is  fur 
ther  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3): 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  ( 3 ):  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ■paragraph  i4i(Ar^ 
both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'paragraph  (3MA)". 

(2)  Section  379  of  such  title  is  sjnended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■section  374<b)(4)(Ai 
In  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  m  lieu  there 
of  "section  374(b)(3)(A)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  section  374<b)<4i<B)' 
in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   section  374(b)<3KB) ". 

SEC.  1104.  Sl'PPORT  N<)T  TO  AFFECT  .ADVERSELY 
MILITARY  PREPAREDNESS  T()  A  SI  B 
STA.NTIAL  DEGREE. 

(a)  Change  in  Limitation  on  Support. 
Section  376  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  'the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that"  after  ■under  this  chapter 
if"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  'to  a  substantial  degree  ■ 
before  the  period  in  both  sentences. 

(b)  CiERiCAL  Amendments. —1 1 1  The  head- 
ing of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  afi 
follows; 

"9  376.  Support  not  to  affect  adveniel>    niiliUr> 
preparedness  to  a  substantial  degree". 
(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  preceding  section  371 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"376.  Support  not  to  affect  adversely  mili- 
tary preparedness  to  a  substan- 
tial degree". 

sec   IIOS.  REIMBl'RSEMENT 

(a)  In  General.— Section  377  of  title   10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 
"9  377.  Reimbursement 

"Notwithstanding  section  1535  of  title  31 
or  any  other  provision  of  law.  a  civilian  law 
enforcement  agency  to  which  support  is 
provided  under  this  chapter  is  not  required 
to  reimburse  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
that  support.". 

<b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re 
spect  to  support  provided  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC  I10«.  E.NHANCED  DRIC  INTERDKTUtN  AND 
LAW  ENFORCEME.NT  SI  PPORT  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subtitle  A  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  380  the  following  new  .sections 
"S3)ll.   Detection   and   monitoring  of  aerial   and 

maritime  transit  of  illeical  drugs:  Department  of 

Defense  to  be  lead  agency 
(a)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
serve  as  the  single  lead  agency  of  the  Feder 
al  Government  for  the  detection  and  moni- 
toring of  aerial  and  maritime  transit  of  ille- 
gal drugs  into  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States. 

■''bxl)  To  carry  out  subsection  la).  De- 
partment of  Defense  personnel  may  operate 


equipment  of  the  Department  to  intercept  a 
vessel  or  an  aircraft  detected  outside  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of — 

■<A)  identifying  and  communicating  with 
that  vessel  or  aircraft,  and 

■■(B)  directing  that  vessel  or  aircraft  to  go 
to  a  location  designated  by  appropriated  ci- 
vilian officials. 

■■<2>  In  cases  m  which  a  vessel  or  an  air- 
craft is  detected  outside  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States.  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel may  begin  or  continue  pursuit  of 
that  vessel  or  aircraft  over  the  land  area  of 
the  United  States. 

■(C)  The  limitation  on  providing  support 
to  civilian  law  enforcement  officials  speci- 
fied in  section  376  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  this  section. 
■°$  ,3)41.    Drug    interdiction    and    la»    enforcement 

tupport:  budget  proposal)* 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  include  in 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense submitted  to  Congress  a  separate 
budget  proposal  for  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  related  to  drug  inter- 
diction and  support  for  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

'f$  .3K3.  National  (iuard:  enhanced  drug  interdic- 
tion and  enforcement  role 

■(a»  If  the  Governor  of  a  State  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard  submits  a  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  may  provide  to  that  Governor  or 
commanding  general  sufficient  funds  for 
the  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel  and  related  expenses  of 
personnel  of  the  National  Guard  of  that 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  used— 

■il)  for  the  purpose  of  drug  interdiction 
and  enforcement  operations;  and 

I  2 1  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  equipment  and  facilities  of  that  Nation 
al  Guard  used  for  that  purpose. 

■(b)  A  plan  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall- 

■(  1 )  specify  how  personnel  of  the  National 
Guard  are  to  be  used  in  drug  interdiction 
and  enforcement  operations; 

'2)  certify  that  those  operations  are  to  be 
conducted  at  a  time  when  the  personnel  in- 
volved are  not  in  Federal  service;  and 

■  c3i  certify  that  participation  by  National 
Guard  personnel  in  those  operations  is  serv- 
ice in  addition  to  annual  training  required 
under  section  502  of  title  32. 

(C)  Before  funds  are  provided  under  sub- 
section I  a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
consult  with  the  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
the  plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b). 

idi  When  a  plan  is  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  shall  identify  the  types  of  oper- 
ations proposed  in  that  plan.  Before  funds 
are  provided  to  the  Governor  of  a  State  or 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard  under  this  section 
for  a  plan  including  a  particular  type  of  op- 
eration, the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  funding  of  that  type 
of  operation  in  drug  interdiction  and  en- 
forcement plans  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
before  approving  any  type  of  operation, 
shall  consult  with  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  regarding  such  oper- 
ations Operations  of  a  type  for  which  fund- 
ing has  been  previously  provided  to  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  for  plans 


under  the  authority  of  this  section  or  of  sec- 
tion 1105  of  Public  Law  100-456  shall  be 
considered  as  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Attorney  General  unless  the  Secre- 
tary shall  later  communicate  to  the  Chief  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  a  withdrawal  of 
approval  for  a  specified  type  of  operation. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  limitation  on  the  authority  of 
any  unit  of  the  National  Guard  of  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  when  such  unit  is 
not  in  Federal  service,  to  perform  law  en- 
forcement functions  authorized  to  l)e  per- 
formed by  the  National  Guard  by  the  law! 
of  the  entity  concerned. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  training  criteria  for  the 
National  Guard  to  enhance  the  capability  of 
the  National  Guard  to  assist  in  drug  inter- 
diction and  law  enforcement  support. 

(g)  In    this    section,    the    term     State' 
means  each  of  the  several  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terri 
tory  and  possession  of  the  United  States. ". 
"8  3S4.  Annual  report  on  drug  interdiction 

Not  later  than  December  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  drug  interdiction 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  this  chapter  and  other  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  report  shall  include— 

(1)  specific  information  as  to  the  size, 
scope,  and  results  of  Department  of  Defense 
drug  interdiction  operations; 

(2)  specific  information  on  the  nature 
and  terms  of  interagency  agreements  with 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  relating  to 
drug  interdiction;  and 

■  (3)  any  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  that  the  Secretary  determines 
would  assist  in  furthering  the  ability  of  the 
Department  to  perform  its  mission  under 
this  chapter  or  to  assist  other  agencies.". 

■  '2)  The  table  of  sections  preceding  sec- 
tion 371  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  items; 

■381.    Detection   and    monitoring   of   aerial 
and  maritime  transit  of  illegal 
drugs:  Department  of  Defense 
to  be  lead  agency. 
382.    Drug    interdiction    and    law    enforce- 
ment support;   budget   propos- 
als. 
"383.  National  Guard:  enhanced  drug  Inter- 
diction and  enforcement  role. 
384.  Annual  report  on  drug  interdiction. ". 
■(b)  Conforming  Repeals.— Sections  1102 
and  1105  of  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  (102  Stat.  2042, 
2047 ),  are  repealed. 

"(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1989. 

SEC   11(17   RESTRICTION  ON  DIRECT  PARTICIPATION 
BY  MILITARY  PERSONNEL. 

Section  375  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  375.  Restriction  on  direct  participation  by  mili- 
tary personnel 

■The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  that  any  activity  (including  the  pro- 
vision of  any  equipment  or  facility  or  the  as- 
signment or  detail  of  any  personnel)  under 
this  chapter  does  not  include  or  permit 
direct  participation  by  a  member  of  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  in  a 
search  and  seizure,  an  arrest,  or  other  simi- 
lar activity  unless  participation  in  such  ac- 
tivity by  such  memt)er  is  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law.". 
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SEC.    1108.    ALTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 
RELATED  TO  DRUG  INTEROKTnON. 

(a)  AnTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Of  the  funds  authorized  in  this  Act  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1990,  $600,000,000 
shall  be  avaUable  as  provided  In  this  section. 

(b)  Operations  op  the  Departkeht  of  De- 
fENSE.- Of  the  amount  referred  to  subsec- 
tion (a).  $135,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  only 
to  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  relating  to  drug  Interdiction  and 
law  enforcement  support  (other  than  for 
purposes  specified  In  subsections  (c) 
through  <g)), 

(c)  National  Guard.— Of  the  amoiuit  re- 
ferred to  subsection  (a),  $70,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
National  Guard  under  section  383  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section 
1106). 

(d)  Integration  of  C31  Assets.— Of  the 
amount  referred  to  subsection  (a) 
$50,000,000  shaU  be  available  only  to  contin- 
ue the  activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense under  section  1103  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  1989  (10 
D,S.C.  374  note). 

(e)  Aircraft  Conversion.- Of  the  amount 
referred  to  subsection  (a),  $49,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  to  convert  existing  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  OV-lOA  aircraft  for  im- 
proved drug  Interdiction  performance. 

(f)  Use  of  Certain  Facilities.— Of  the 
amount  referred  to  subsection  (a) 
»20,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  carry 
out— 

(1)  research  and  development  activities 
under  the  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
6163(a)  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988 
1 102  Stat,  4350).  and 

(2)  other  research  and  development  relat- 
ed to  drug  interdiction  and  law  enforcement 
support. 

(g)  Civil  Air  Patrol.— Of  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  subsection  (a),  $1,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  support  Civil  Air  Patrol  ac- 
tivities in  support  of  civil  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

(h)  Detection  and  Monitoring  Equip- 
wwT.— Of  the  amount  referred  to  subsec- 
Uon  (a),  $125,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  only 
for  the  purchase  of  detection  and  monitor- 
ing systems  and  associated  equipment. 

(i)  Upgrade  of  031  Assets.— Of  the 
amount  referred  to  subsection  (a), 
115,000.000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
upgrade  of  the  C31  centers  operated  by  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  (including  upgrades  relating  to 
target  sorting,  expanded  data  base,  and  de- 
velopment of  training  material)  In  order  to 
ensure  that  such  centers  have  the  technical 
(apabillty  for  C31  Integration  with  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(J)  Surveillance  Equipment.- Of  the 
•mount  referred  to  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  $35,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be 
avaUable  only  for  the  procurement  of  one 
P-3  AEW  aircraft  for  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service  for  use  in  the  performance  of 
the  drug  interdiction  mission  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service; 

(2)  $24,000,000  shaU  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  shaU  l>e 
available  only  for  the  procurement  of  one 
C-130  AEW  aircraft  for  the  Coast  Guard  for 
iw  in  the  performance  of  the  drug  Interdic- 
tion mission  of  the  Coast  Guard:  and 

(3)  $12,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  United  SUtes 
Border  Patrol,  of  which— 

(A)  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  procurement  of  portable  and  permanent 
sensor  systems  for  the  Border  Patrol  for  use 
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in  the  operations  of  the  Border  Patrol  along 
the  southwest  border  of  the  contlnenui 
United  States. 

(B)  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  procurement  of  low  level  light  television 
systems  for  the  Border  Patrol  for  use  in  the 
operations  of  the  Border  Patrol  along  that 
border,  and 

<C)  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  procurement  of  low-flying  ground  and 
air  surveillance  aircraft  equipped  with  FUR 
and  down-link  systems  for  the  United  States 
Border  Patrol  for  use  in  the  performance  of 
the  drug  interdiction  mission  of  the  Border 
Patrol. 

(k)  In iehc'eptor/Tracker  Aircraft  and 
Patrol  Boats.— Of  the  amount  referred  to 
subsection  (a)— 

(1)  $20,000,000  ShaU  be  transferred  to  the 
E>epartment  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be 
avaUable  only  for  the  procurement  of  Cita- 
tion Interceptor/Tracker  aircraft  for  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  for  use  in 
the  performance  of  the  drug  Interdiction 
mission  of  the  Customs  Service;  and 

(2)  $36,000,000  ShaU  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  the  pro- 
curement of  five  WPB,  110-foot,  patrol 
boats  for  the  Coast  Guard  for  use  in  the 
performance  of  the  maritime  drug  interdic- 
tion mission  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

(1)     COMMtTNICATION     EQUIPMENT.— Of     the 

amount  referred  to  subsection  (a) 
$8,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  shaU  be  avaUable 
only  for  the  procurement  of  a  secure  voice 
communication  system  for  the  United 
SUtes  Border  Patrol  for  use  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  drug  interdiction  mission  of  the 
Border  Patrol. 


SEC.  1109.  REPORTS. 

(a)  By  THE  President.— Not  later  than 
April  1,  1990,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report— 

(1)  describing  the  progress  made  on  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  plan  required  by  section 
1103  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989  (10  U.S.C.  374  note); 

(2)  containing  an  analysis  of  the  feasibili- 
ty of  establishing  a  National  Drug  Oper- 
ations Center  for  the  integration,  coordina- 
tion, and  control  of  all  drug  Interdiction  op- 
erations; and 

(3)  describing  how  inteUlgence  activities 
relating  to  narcotics  trafficking  can  be  inte- 
grated, inclucUng- 

(A)  coordinating  the  coUection  and  analy- 
sis of  intelligence  information; 

(B)  ensuring  the  dissemination  of  relevant 
inteUlgence  information  to  officials  with  re- 
sponsibUity  for  narcotics  policy  and  to  agen- 
cies responsible  for  interdiction,  eradication, 
law  enforcement,  and  other  countemarco- 
tics  activities;  and 

<C)  Coordinating  and  ControUing  all  coun- 
temarcotics  InteUlgence  activities. 

(b)  By  THE  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Poucy.— (l)  Not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1989.  the  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report— 

(A)  on  the  feasibUity  of  detailing  not  more 
than  200  officers  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  of  the  mUitary  departments 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  drug  cases  in  areas  in  which 
there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  prosecutorial  re- 
sources; and 

(B)  on  the  feasibUity  of  permitting  the 
employment  of  former  and  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  as  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers even  though  they  are  over  age  35  at 
the  time  of  initial  employment. 
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(2)  In  preparing  the  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1),  the  Director  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  shaU  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  other  appropriate  heads  of  agencies 

(c)  By  THE  Secretary  of  DKmsz.^l) 
Not  later  than  December  1,  1989.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shaU  submit  a  report  to 
Congress— 

(A)  on  the  specific  drug-related  research 
ajid  development  projects  to  be  funded  and 
the  planned  aUocatlon  of  funding  for  such 
projects,  under  section  1108(f);  and 

(B)  containing  a  plan  to  Increase  the  em- 
ployment of  the  resources  and  personnel  of 
the  Special  Operations  Command  in  dnig 
interdiction  and  law  enforcement  support 

(2)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1990,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  coordination  with  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  and  Director  of 
National  Drug  Control  PoUcy,  shaU  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  on— 

(A)  the  feasibUity  of  estabUshlng  aerial 
and  maritime  navigational  corridors  by 
which  civUian  aircraft  and  vessels  may 
travel  through  drug  interdiction  areas,  as 
defined  in  section  371(bK3)  of  title  10 
United  SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  section 

(B)  the  feasiblUty  of  requiring  the  submis- 
sion of  navigational  plans  for  aU  civUian  air- 
craft and  vessels  that  wUl  travel  in  such 
areas;  and 

<C)  the  funding  considered  necessary  to 
unplement  a  plan  to  carry  out  the  matters 
referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  <B). 

SEC.  1110.  technical  AND  CLERICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS RELA'HNG  TO  DRUG  INTERDIC- 
TION. 

<a)  Chapter  Headdic.— (1)  The  heading  of 
the  chapter  foUowlng  chapter  17  of  title  10 
United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to  drug  inter- 
diction and  miUtary  cooperation  with  civU- 
ian law  enforcement  officials),  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

•CHAPTER  18-DRUG  INTERDICTION  AND  SUPPORT 
FOR  CIVILIAN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES-. 

(2)  The  items  relating  to  such  chapter  in 
the  Uble  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
subtitle  A,  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of 
subtitle  A,  of  such  title  are  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"18.  Drug  Interdiction  and  Support 
for  CivUian  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies 371" 

(b)  Reference  to  Tariff  Screditles  —Sec- 
tion 374(b)(3)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated 
by  section  1103(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'general  headnote  2  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes"  in  subpara- 
graph (AKiU)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
•  general  note  2  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes". 

(c)  Cross-Reference  Amendment.— Section 
374(c)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  (2)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)(2)". 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  521 

THROUGH  523 
(Ordered  Ix)  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     STEVENS     submitted     three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bUl  S.  1352,  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  521 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  biU,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  No  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  prepare,  propose,  or  imple- 
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raent   any    United   StAtes   foreign    military 
sales  to  Taiwan,  or  to  its  agents. 

AMSiroifKirr  No.  522 
The  bill.  S.  1352.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  903  and  renumbering  remaining 
sections  accordingly. 

Amendment  No.  523 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section; 

'"Sec.  .  Outlays  authorized  by  the  Confer- 
ence Report  for  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Plflcal  Year  1990.  consid 
ered  by  the  Senate  as  S.  1352.  shall  not 
exceed  the  outlay  level  for  functional  cate- 
gory 050  established  by  the  Concurrent  Res 
olution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1990. 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  524 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Ford,  amd  Mr.  Boren)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  The  radical.  Lebanese- based  terror 
ist  organization  which  calls  itself  the  Orga 
nization  of  the  Oppressed  of  the  Earth"  an 
nounced  31  July  1989  that  it  had  executed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  R.  Higgins.  a 
Marine  seconded  to  UNTSO,  the  United  Na 
tions  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  and 
Udnapped  in  South  Lebanon  on  17  Febru 
ary  1988: 

That  Organization  claimed  to  have  exe 
cuted  Colonel  Higgins  in  response  to  the 
recent  capture  by  Israeli  commandos  of  a 
radical  Muslim  Shiite  leader.  Sheik  Abdul 
Karim  Obeid,  believed  to  be  associated  with 
that  Organization: 

That  Organization  released  to  certain 
news  agencies  a  video  tape  purporting  to 
show  Lieutenant  Colonel  Higgins  execution 
by  hanging; 

It  has  not  been  confirmed  that  the  execu 
tion  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Higgins  has 
taken  place,  nor  have  any  details  been  pro- 
vided about  the  alleged  execution. 

The  kidnaping  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hig- 
gins. who  was  engaged  only  in  carrying  out 
the  legitimate  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities 
he  had  been  assigned,  was  wholly  unjust i 
fied; 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  kidnaping  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Higgins  and  his  execu 
tion.  if  it  indeed  has  occurred,  are  outra 
geous  acts  of  terrorism  which  deserve  the 
condemnation  of  all  civilized  people. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Govern 
ment  of  Iran  has  supported  the  Organiza- 
tion responsible  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hig 
gins'  kidnaping  and  alleged  execution,  as 
well  as  other  terrorist  and  extremist  forces 
inside  Lebanon  and  throughout  the  Middle 
East: 

It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 

1.  The  Senate  is  outraged  by  the  kidnap 
ing  and  the  reports  of  Colonel  Higgins'  exe 
cution.  and  condemns  such  actions  as  bar 
baric,  cowau-dly.  and  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  standards  of  conduct  upheld  by 
civilized  people. 

2.  The  President  should  utilize  all  avail 
able  resources  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, including  all  available  aipiomatic  and 
intelligence  channels,  to  determine  the  iden 
tity  of  those  responsible  and  the  details  re 
garding  such  terrorist  acts. 

3.  The  President  should  determine  wheth 
er  it  would  be  possible  to  isolate  and  bring 


to  justice  or  retaliate  against  those  responsi- 
ble in  a  manner  that  would  reduce  the  risk 
to  Americans  from  terrorism. 

4.  The  President  should  retaliate  as  would 
be  appropriate,  and  feasible. 

5.  The  United  States  should  make  clear  to 
the  new  leadership  in  Iran  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  a  continuation  of  past  policies  of 
support  of  groups  which  undertake  terrorist 
actions  against  American  citizens  or  direct 
assaults  on  American  vital  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  or  elsewhere,  and  should  such 
support  continue,  the  United  States  will 
hold  the  authorities  in  Iran  accountable  for 
that  support  and  act  accordingly. 

6.  The  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
should  take  all  necessary  steps  to  help 
ensure  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Higgins.  if 
still  alive.  Is  safely  returned  to  the  United 
States  and.  if  dead,  that  his  body  is  re- 
turned to  his  country  and  family,  and  that 
those  responsible  for  his  death  be  immedi- 
ately brought  to  justice. 

7.  The  President  should  engage  in  urgent 
and  continuing  diplomatic  contacts  with  the 
Government  of  Israel  and  other  govern- 
ments concerning  their  policies  and  actions 
which  might  have  relevance  to  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  in- 
crease the  vulnerability  of  United  States 
citizens  to  attacks  by  terrorists. 

8.  The  President  should  consult  with 
other  nations  to  ensure  international  coop- 
eration and  coordination  to  end  terrorist  at 
lacks. 


GLENN  AMENDMENT  NO.  525 

Mr.  GLENN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section. 

SEt  917  RKP«»KTS  ON  THK  MANPOWER  REQl  IREI) 
TX)  CO.NTKOL  THE  TRA.NSFEK  OF  MIS- 
SILE TECH.NOUMJY  AND  (  ERTAIN 
WEAP«JNS 

lai  Amendment  to  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  f-or  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  "^Section  901(C)  of  the  National  De 
fense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989,  Ls  amended  by  striking  out 
"February  1,  1988."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991.". 

lb)  Report  on  Manfower  Required  To 
Implement  Export  Controls  on  Certain 
Weapons  Transfers.— ( 1 )  Not  later  than 
February  1.  1990.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report— 

( A 1  idenfifying  the  role  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  implementing  export  controls 
on  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weap- 
ons, 

(B>  describing  the  number  and  skills  of 
personnel  currently  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  perform  this  role;  and 

'Ci  assessing  the  adequacy  of  these  re- 
sources for  the  effective  performance  of  this 
role 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  identify  the  total  number  of  current 
Department  of  Defense  full-time  employees 
or  military  personnel  and  the  grades  of  such 
personnel  and  the  special  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, and  expertise  of  such  personnel,  re- 
quired to  carry  out  each  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  in  implementing 
export  controls  on  nuclear,  chemical,  and  bi- 
ological weapons: 


(A)  Review  of  private-sector  export  license 
applications  and  govemment-to-govemmem 
cooF>erative  activities. 

(B)  Intelligence  analysis  and  activities. 

(C)  Policy  coordination. 

(D)  International  liaison  activity. 

(E)  Technology  security  operations. 
I F)  Technical  review. 

(3)  The  report  shall  include  the  Secre- 
tary's assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  staff- 
ing in  each  of  the  categories  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F)  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  shall  make  recommendations 
concerning  measures,  including  legislation  if 
necessary,  to  eliminate  any  identified  staff- 
ing deficiencies  and  to  improve  interagency 
coordination  with  respect  to  implementing 
export  controls  on  nuclear,  chemical,  and  bi- 
ological weapons. 
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BINGAMAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  526 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  and  Mr.  Wallop)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1352, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  450  of  the  bill,  after  line  13.  add 
the  following: 

SE(  N.ATIONAL  COMPETITIVENESS  MISSION 

Section  91(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (68  Stat.  936;  42  U.S.C.  2121(a))  is 
amended— 

<1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

1 3 )  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

■13)  enhance  the  economic  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  national  security  missioiu 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  by  ensurlin 
that  investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  military  application  of  atomic 
energy  results,  to  the  extent  practicable,  in 
the  development  of  civilian  applications  for 
and  commercialization  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy (including,  but  not  limited  to.  advanced 
technology  relating  to  the  safe  and  efficient 
handling  and  disposal  of  industrial  wastes), 
through  appropriate  transfers  of  federally 
owned  or  federally  originated  technology  to 
state  or  local  govenmients.  private  industry, 
and  universities  or  other  non-profit  institu- 
tions. 


NUNN     (AND     OTHERS)     AMEND- 
MENT NOS.  527  THROUGH  529 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  NuNN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Bingahak, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Lott,  and 
Mr.  Coats)  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  527 
On    page   293.    between    lines    13   and   14. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SE(  ALLIED     DEFENSE     Bl'RDENSHARlNG    l> 

EIROPE 

I  a)  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

1 1 )  Member  Nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 

Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  at  the  imtii- 

five  of  the  President,  have  presented  a  com- 
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prehensive  arms  reductions  proposal  to  the 
Nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  for  consider- 
ation in  the  negotiations  on  Conventional 
Armed  Forces  In  Europe  (CFE)  which, 
should  the  proposal  provide  the  basis  for 
agreement  on  an  eventual  CPE  tr«aty, 
would  significantly  enhance  security  anij 
sUbility  in  Europe  and  the  cause  of  peace 
worldwide. 

(2)  Unilateral  reductions  in  active  duty 
force  levels  by  individual  member  Nations  of 
NATO  before  the  attainment  of  a  CPE 
agreement  would  undercut  NATO's  efforts 
to  improve  its  conventional  defense  posture 
Increase  Its  reliance  on  the  threat  of  the 
early  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  ag- 
gression, and  undermine  NATO's  arms  con- 
trol negotiating  posture  in  CPE. 

(3)  Nevertheless,  several  member  Nations 
of  NATO  are  considering  making  significant 
reductions  over  the  next  few  years  in  the 
size  of  their  active  forces  irrespective  of  de- 
velopments in  the  CFE  negotiations. 

(4)  Despite  shifts  in  relative  economic 
power  from  the  United  SUtes  to  some  of 
the  major  allies  of  the  United  States,  the 
(»sts  of  mutual  defense  continue  to  be 
bome  disproportionately  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

(5)  Adjustments  In  burdensharing  are  long 
overdue. 

(6)  Unilateral  cuts  in  active  duty  force 
levels  by  member  Nations  of  NATO  before 
the  successful  conclusion  of  CPE  negotia- 
tions would  exacerbate  longstanding  bur- 
densharing tensions  within  the  alliance. 

(b)  Baseline  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  E>efense  shall 
submit  to  the  defense  committees  a  report 
showing  the  following: 

(A)  The  end  strength  level  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as- 
signed to  permanent  duty  ashore  in  Europe- 
ui  member  nations  of  NATO  for  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(B)  The  end  strength  level  of  allied  forces 
assigned  to  permanent  duty  ashore  in  Euro- 
pean member  nations  of  NATO  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

(C)  The  end  strength  level  of  the  armed 
forces  of  each  member  nation  of  NATO  as- 
signed to  permanent  duty  ashore  in  Europe- 
an member  nations  of  NATO  in  such  fiscal 
year. 

(D)  The  ratio  (expressed  in  terms  of  a  per- 
centage) of  the  end  strength  level  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  end  strength 
level  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(2)  The  ratio  referred  to  in  paragraph 
'IKD)  is  hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "baseline  ratio  ". 

(c)  Annual  Report.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  the  defense  commit- 
tees not  later  than  April  1  of  1991,  1992.  and 
1993  a  report  showing  the  end  strength  level 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  assigned  to  permanent  duty 
ashore  in  European  member  nations  of 
NATO  and  the  end  strength  of  allied  forces 
assigned  to  permanent  duty  ashore  in  such 
nations  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  is  submitted. 
The  Secretary  shall  include  in  such  report 
the  following: 

(A)  Data  showing  the  U.S. -allied  forces 
r»tio  for  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(B)  A  sutement  indicating  whether  there 
n«  been  any  change  in  the  U.S.-aUled 
forces  ratio  for  such  preceding  fiscal  year 
compared  with  the  U.S.-aUied  forces  ratio 
for  the  fiscal  year  immediately  before  such 
preceding  fiscal  year  and.  if  so,  the  amount 
of  such  change  and  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  for  such  change. 
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(C)  A  discussion  of  any  action  taken  in  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
report  is  submitted  to  encourage  the  NATO 
allies  (other  than  the  United  States)  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  aUied  forties  assigned 
to  permanent  duty  ashore  in  the  European 
member  nations  of  NATO  and  a  discussion 
of  the  results  of  such  action. 

(d)  LnfiTATiOK  ON  Obligation  of  Funds  - 
If  the  SecreUry  determines  on  the  basis  of 
?^™^^  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  that 
the  U.S.-aUied  forces  ratio  for  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
report  is  submitted  is  greater  than  the  base- 
Ime  ratio  by  more  than  one  percentage 
point — 

(1)  the  President  shall  Initiate  appropriate 
diplomatic  initiatives  to  persuade  the  NATO 
allies  to  increase  allied  forces  assigned  to 
permanent  duty  in  European  member  na- 
tions of  NATO  in  sufficient  numbers  so  that 
the  U,S.-amed  forces  ratio  no  longer  exceeds 
the  baseline  ratio;  and 

(2)  funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  not  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  support  an  end 
strength  level  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  assigned  to  per- 
manent duty  ashore  in  European  member 
nations  of  NATO  for  the  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  is  re- 
ceived in  any  number  that  would  cause  the 
U.S.-allied  forces  ratio  in  such  following 
fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  baseline  ratio  by 
more  than  one  percentage  point. 

(e)  Waiver  AuTHORrrY.- The  President 
may  waive  this  section  if  the  President  de- 
clares that  such  action  Is  critical  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  and  im- 
mediately notifies  Congress  of  his  action 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(f)  Inapplicability.— This  section  shall 
not  apply  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of 
war  or  an  armed  attack  on  any  NATO 
member  or  in  the  event  that  a  comprehen- 
sive arms  reduction  agreement  is  signed  as  a 
result  of  the  negotiations  on  Conventional 
Armed  Forces  in  Europe  (CPE). 

(g)  Report  Compliance.— The  Secretary 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with  the 
report  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  in  any 
fiscal  year  if  the  Secretary  includes  the  in- 
formation required  by  such  subsection  in 
the  report  submitted  in  such  year  to  the  de- 
fense committees  pursuant  to  section 
1002(d)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985  (98  SUt.  2575"  22 
U.S.C.  1928  note). 

(h)  End  Strength  Permanent  Ceiling  — 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  to  support  an  end  strength  level  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  assigned  to  permanent  duty  ashore  in 
European  member  nations  of  NATO  at  any 
level  in  excess  of  the  permanent  ceiling 
specified  in  section  1002(c)(1)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985. 

(i)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "defense  committees  "  means 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  The  term  "allied  forces"  means  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  member  nations 
of  NATO  serving  on  action  duty,  other  than 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(3)  The  term  "U.S.-allied  forces  ratio- 
means,  with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the 
ratio  (expressed  in  terms  of  a  percentage)  of 
the  end  strength  level  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  assigned 
to    permanent    duty    ashore    in    European 
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member  nations  of  NATO  relative  to  the 
end  strength  level  of  allied  forces  assigned 
to  permanent  duty  ashore  in  such  nations  In 
that  fiscal  year. 

Amendment  No.  528 
On  page  293,  between  lines   13  and   14 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 


sec        JAPAN'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SECURTTY 

<»>Fiin>rwos. -Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  Extraordinary  poUtical.  economic,  and 

(2)  As  a  result  of  such  changes.  Jtcptai  is 
capable  of  assuming  increased  responsibility 
for  its  own  security. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.-U  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  In  view  of  the  changes  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a).  Japan  should  assume  In- 
creased responslbUity  for  ite  own  security 

(2)  Japan  should  offset  the  direct  costs  In- 
curred by  the  United  SUtes  In  deploying 
military  forces  for  the  defense  of  Japan- 

(3)  Japan  should  assume  a  more  signifi- 
cant security  role  consistent  with  ite  eco- 
nomic sutus  by  taking  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

(A)  Increase  expenditures  for  ite  Official 
Development  AssUtance  program  and  ite  de- 
fense programs  so  that,  by  1992,  the  level  of 
spendmg  by  Japan  on  those  programs 
^t^  »."*  n,  P^f^n^e  of  gross  national 
product)  will  approximate  the  average  of 
the  levels  of  spending  by  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  on  official  development  as- 
sistance and  defense  programs  (sUted  as  a 
percentage  of  their  respective  gross  national 
producte). 

^^J  S!y°^  ^^  increase  In  ite  spending  for 
such  Official  Development  Assistance  pro- 
gram pnmarily  to  the  Republic  of  the  Phll- 
lippines  and  to  countries  in  regions  of  Im- 
portance to  global  sUbUity  outeide  of  East 
Asia,  particularly  to  countries  In  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean  area,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean area. 

(C)  Devote  any  increase  In  spending  for 
that  program  primarily  to  untied  grante  and 
increasmg  the  portion  of  total  expenditures 
made  m  that  program  for  those  multilateral 
fmancial  Institutions  of  which  Japan  is  a 
member. 

(D)  Designate  those  nations  that  are  to  be 
recipiente  of  increased  development  assist- 
aJice  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C)  after  consuiution  with  Japan's 
security  partners. 

(E)  In  consuiution  with  the  United 
SUtes.  complete  ite  5-year  defense  program 
for  fiscal  years  1986  through  1990  and  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  after  the  comple- 
tion of  that  program,  fuIfiU  the  pledge  of 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  to  defend  the  terri- 
tory, airspace,  and  sea  lanes  of  Japan  to  a 
distance  of  1. 000  miles. 

(P)  Acquire  "off-the-shelf"  military  equip- 
ment from  the  United  SUtes  (including 
completely  equipped,  long-range  early  warn- 
ing aircraft,  additional  AEGIS  weapon  sys- 
tems, refueling  aircraft,  munitions,  and 
spare  parts)  In  developing  the  capabUities 
caUed  for  in  Japan's  current  and  subsequent 
5-year  defense  programs. 

(c)  NEooTiATiows.-At  the  earliest  practi- 
cabledate  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  President  shall  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an 
agreement  under  which  Japan  agrees  to 
make  contributions  sufficient  in  value  to 
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meet  the  direct  cost  of  deploying  United 
States  forces  for  the  defense  of  Japan. 

(d)  NoTincATioit  TO  CoNGRESs~In  order 
that  Congress  may  determine  whether  fur 
ther  action  is  appropriate,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  an  initial  report. 
not  later  than  April  1.  1990,  on  the  statu.s 
and  results  of  the  negotiations  referred  to  in 
sut)section  (a)  and  shall  submit  a  second 
report,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enawrtment  of  this  Art.  on  the 
status  and  results  of  such  negotiatioas. 

Amendment  No.  529 
On  page   293,   between   lines    13   and    14. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  REPORT    ON    I'OSTS    .*SSO<  lATED    WITH 

OVERSEAS  DEPENDENTS 

la)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  practicable  options 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
reduce  costs  associated  with  maintaining 
overseas  large  numbers  of  dependents  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  dependents  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  carrying 
out  such  study  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
such  options  and  combinations  of  options  ?l& 
the  Secretary  considers  feasible  to  achieve  a 
reduction  in  such  costs.  The  Secretary  shall 
specifically  address,  at  a  minimum,  the  fol 
lowing  questions: 

(1)  Would  expansion  of  incentives  for  un 
accompanied  tours  of  duty  oversea.s  be  ef 
fective  in  reducing  the  number  of  such  tours 
and  would  such  an  increase  in  incentives  be 
cost  effective? 

(2)  Would  more  frequent  rotation  of  over- 
seas personnel  without  dependents  result  m 
overall  savings? 

(3)  Would  an  increase  in  the  u.se  of  local 
contractors  at  overseas  stations  to  provide 
services  currently  being  provided  by  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  personnel  result  in  overall 
savings  to  the  United  States  and,  i(  so.  what 
would  the  cost  implications  be  for  United 
States  families  at  such  stations'' 

(4)  What  costs  associated  with  the  support 
of  overseas  dependents  would  likely  result 
from  a  reduction  in  personnel  under  a  con 
ventional  forces  in  Europe  'CFE)  agree 
ment? 

(5)  Would  the  granting  of  fewer  excep- 
tions to  the  length  of  oversea-s  duty  tours 
reduce  permanent  change  of  station  cost.s'' 

(61  To  what  extent  can  oversea^s  facilities 
be  consolidated  and  centralized  to  reduce 
administrative  and  overhead  costs'* 

(7)  To  what  extent  can  reductions  in 
family  support  services  at  overseas  stations 
l)e  made  without  materially  affecting  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  personnel  assigned 
to  duty  at  such  stations'' 

(8)  Would  reductions  in  overseas  family 
support  costs  likely  result  in  increased  cost.s 
in  programis  in  the  United  States'* 

(9)  To  what  extent  would  dependents  be 
likely  to  accompany  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  civilian  employees  of  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  to  overseas  stations  in 
the  at)sence  of  each  of  the  various  types  of 
special  assistance  and  benefits  currently 
provided  to  overseas  dependents'" 

(10)  How  would  reduction  or  termination 
of  the  various  types  of  the  special  assistance 
and  benefits  for  overseas  dependents  affect 
combat  readiness,  morale,  and  retention'' 

(b)   Submission   or   Report.    The   Secre 
tary  shall  submit   the   report   required   by 
suteection  <a)  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and   the   House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  February  1 
1990.  together  with  such  comments  and  rec 


ommendatjons  for  legislation  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate. 

METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
530 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  3,  add  the  following 
new  .section. 

•SE(  DEKENSE  (  ONTR.AIT  Al  DITORS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  later  than 
September  30.  1990.  shall  increase  the 
number  of  full  time  personnel  employed  by 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  to  7.457. 
of  which  not  less  than  6.488  shall  be  audi- 
tors." 


DOMENICI  (AND  BINGAMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  531 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiNCAMANi  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1352.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  42.  between  lines  19  and  20. 
in.seri  the  following  new  section: 

SE(  M0«  LASER  WEAPON  VERIFK  ATION  RE 
SEAR*  H 

In  awarding  contracts  for  research,  devel- 
opment, lest,  and  evaluation  in  connection 
with  laser  weapon  verification  technology, 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  or 
the  head  of  a  Defense  Agency,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  ensure  that  such  contracts  are 
awarded  to  contractors  that  have  expert 
ence  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

1 1  >  Development  of  technologies  for  coop- 
erative verification  of  laser  weapons. 

i2i  Expertise  in  matters  related  to  the 
propagation  of  high  energy  laser  beams 
through  the  atmosphere 

3i  Ability  to  verify  the  testing  or  deploy- 
ment of  high  energy  la.ser  beams  against 
.satellites  in  space. 

DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  532 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Boren) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1352.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  pagf  247.  below  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

SEi  H3«  PARTK  IP*Tlt)N  l>K  FEDERAL  PRISON  IN 
DISTRIKS  IN  DEEENSE  PR<K  I  RE 
MENT 

(a>  Procurement  Procedures.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  may  obtain  products  from 
Federal  Pruson  Industries  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  137  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  except  as  pro- 
vided m  subsections  (b).  (c).  and  cdi  of  this 
section 

lb)  Inapplicability  of  Other  Law.— The 
provision  of  section  2304ic>(5)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
procurement  of  products  from  Federal 
Prison  Industries 

'ci  Offers  Submitted  by  Federal  Prison 
Industries  An  offer  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  offer  submitted  by  sm  offeror 
that  IS  not  a  small  business  concern. 

'di  CiRRENT  Market  Price  Required.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  shall  not  obtain 
any  product  from  Federal  Prison  Industries 


for  a  price  that  exceeds  the  current  market 
price  of  such  product, 
(e)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "current  market  price" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  product,  the  fair 
market  price  of  that  product,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  15(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  644(a)).  at  the  time  that 
the  contract  is  awarded. 

(2)  The  term  "small  business  concern" 
means  a  business  concern  that  meets  the  ap- 
plicable size  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  section  3(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  632(a)),  and  includes  a  small  business 
concern  owned  and  controlled  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individuals, 
as  defined  in  section  8(d)(3)(C)  of  such  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(d)<3)(C)). 


McCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  533 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  McCAIN  (for  Mr.  Nunn.  for 
himself,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Lott, 
and  Mr.  Coats)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  293.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SE(  I  NITED  STATES-REPl  BLK    OP  KOREA  SE- 

(  I  RITY  RELATIONSHIP 

lai  Findings.— Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

'  1 1  Since  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  has  made  tremendous  progress 
in  rebuilding  its  economic  and  military 
strength. 

(2)  The  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  security  of  both 
countries. 

'  3  1  The  Republic  of  Korea  has  dedicated  a 
large  share  of  its  national  resources  to  its 
security,  as  manifested  by  defense  expendi- 
tures which  comprise  approximately  one- 
third  of  its  national  budget. 

(4i  The  United  States  has  contributed  s 
large  amount  of  its  national  resources,  in- 
cluding approximately  46.000  military  per- 
sonnel, to  protecting  the  security  interest: 
that  it  shares  with  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

i5i  In  accordance  with  its  obligations 
under  the  1954  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  United  States  r^ 
mains  committed  to  the  security  and  territo- 
rial integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

ibi  Sense  of  Congress  and  Report  Rr 
(iUiREMENT -( 1 1  It  is  the  scnsc  of  Congress 
that 

lAi  the  United  States  should  reassess  the 
missions,  force  structure,  and  locations  of 
Its  military  forces  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  East  Asia: 

iBi  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  assume 
increased  responsibility  for  its  own  security; 

iCi  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  offset 
more  of  the  direct  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  in  deploying  military  forces 
for  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and 

<Di  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  should  consult  on  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  partial,  gradual  reductions  o( 
United  States  military  forces  in  the  Reputi- 
lie  of  Korea. 

(2i  In  order  that  Congress  may  determine 
whether  further  action  is  appropriate,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  an  initial 
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report,  not  later  than  April  1,  1990,  on  the 
sUtus  and  results  of  the  consulUtions  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)(D)  and  shall 
submit  a  second  report,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  on  the  status  and  results  of  such  con- 
sultations. 

(c)  Report. -d)  Not  later  than  April  1 
1990.  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
on  the  military  presence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  In  East 
Asia.  The  President  shall  include  in  such 
report  a  strategic  plan  relating  to  the  con- 
tinued United  States  military  presence  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  East  Asia.  The 
President  shall  speciflcaUy  include  in  the 
report  the  following: 

(A)  An  assessment  of  the  implications  of 
recent  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  for 
United  States  and  allied  security  planning 
in  East  Asia. 

(B)  Identification  of  those  changes  in  the 
missions,  force  structure,  and  locations  of 
United  States  forces  in  East  Asia  that  would 
strengthen  the  capabilities  of  such  forces 
and  lower  the  costs  of  maintaining  such 
forces. 

(C)  A  discussion  of  ways  in  which  in- 
creased defense  responsibilities  and  costs 
presently  borne  by  the  United  States  can  be 
transferred  to  the  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  East  Asia. 

(D)  Identification  of  the  additional  ac- 
tions that  the  Republic  of  Korea  can  take  to 
contribute  more  to  Its  own  security. 

(E)  A  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  re- 
structuring United  States  military  forces 
stationed  in  Okinawa  with  the  objective  of 
improving  civil-military  relations  and  in- 
creasing United  States  training  opportuni- 
ties. 

<P)  A  discussion  of  the  status  and  pros- 
pects of  negotiations  between  the  United 
Sutes  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
on  the  continued  use  of  United  SUtes  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

(G)  An  assessment  of  whether  a  require- 
ment still  exUts  for  a  regional  security  role 
for  United  States  forces  stationed  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

c2)  The  President  shall  also  include  in  the 
report  a  five-year  plan  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  military  presence  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  The  President  shall  specifi- 
cally include  in  the  plan  a  discussion  of  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  the  following: 

(A)  Restructuring  United  States  military 
forces  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  with  the  ob- 
jective of  changing  the  role  of  such  forces 
from  a  leading  role  in  deterring  aggression 
to  a  supporting  role. 

(B)  Partial,  gradual  reductions  in  the 
number  of  United  States  military  personnel 
sutioned  in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

(C)  Larger  offsets  by  the  Republic  of 
Korea  for  the  direct  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  sutes  in  deploying  military  tones  in 
defense  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

(D)  The  redeployment  of  United  States 
military  personnel  and  facilities  within  the 
Republic  of  Korea  that  can  be  made  to 
reduce  friction  between  such  personnel  and 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

(E)  Changes  in  the  United  Nations  and 
United  States-Republic  of  Korea  bilateral 
command  arrangements  that  would  facili- 
'*te  a  transfer  of  ceruin  military  missions 
uid  command  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

<P)  Confidence-building  mesisures  that 
could  be  promoted  In  northeast  Asia  to 
lessen  tensions  in  the  region. 
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(G)  Additional  actions  the  Republic  of 
Korea  could  take  to  assume  more  responsi- 
bility for  its  security. 

LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  534 
Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1352,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  after  line  13.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that 
the  procurement  of  all  B2  aircraft  author- 
ized for  Fiscal  Years  1989  and  1990  shall  be 
subject  to  a  contractor  guarantee  pursuant 
to  Section  2403  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  that  the  prime  contractor  for 
such  aircraft  shall  be  required  to  assume  a 
substantially  greater  responsibility  for  the 
cost  of  corrective  actions  required  under 
Section  2403(b)  of  such  title  than  under  ex- 
isting contracts  for  B2  aircraft. 

•■(2)  Notwithstanding  Section  2403(g)  of 
such  title,  the  Secretary  may  not  negotiate 
exclusion  or  limitations  on  the  prime  con- 
tractors financial  liability  for  the  cost  of 
corrective  action  for  defect*  under  Section 
2403(b)  of  such  title  for  the  B2  aircraft  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  that  are  less  than 
the  total  of  the  contractor's  actual  profits 
on  the  production  of  such  aircraft  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  specific 
benefits  of  such  exclusions  or  limitations 
substantially  outweigh  the  potential  costs 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
notify  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  any  determinations  under  para- 
graph (2)  and  shall  include  in  such  notifica- 
tion the  specific  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion and  copies  of  any  relevant  exclusions  or 
limitations. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
describe  the  steps  the  Air  Force  has  taken 
under  this  subsection  in  the  reports  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c).' 
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Small  Business  Administration,  Prank 
Swain,  who  has  tirelessly  bird-dogged 
the  agencies  regarding  paperwork  re- 
™«P  ^^  regulatory  Hexibility. 
UPTP  s  representative  wiU  share  with 
the  subcommittee  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  a  forthcoming 
report  reviewing  paperwork  burdens  in 
procurement,  which  was  conducted 
mirsuant   to   the   "Office   of   Federal 

^?^«^™^"w,?'°"^y  ^^'  Amendments 
of  1988,"  Public  Law  100-679. 

Witnesses  from  the  small  business 
community  include  representatives  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. National  Small  Business  United 
and  the  American  Subcontractors  As- 
sociation. Leo  G.  Lauzen,  chairman  of 
Comprehensive  Accounting  Corp  of 
Aurora,  IL  will  share  with  the  subcom- 
mittee the  results  of  a  survey  conduct- 
ed by  his  firm.  Finally,  the  subcommit- 
tee is  scheduled  to  hear  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Business  Council  on 
the  Reduction  of  Paperwork. 

The  committee  intends  to  transmit 
the  record  of  this  hearing  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  and 
Its  Subcommittee  on  Government  In- 
formation and  Regulation,  to  assist 
them  m  their  deliberations  concerning 
the  reauthorization  of  OIRA.  OIRA's 
current  authorization  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989. 

Further  information  concerning  the 
subconmiittee's  hearing  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  committee's  procure- 
ment policy  counsel,  William  B.  Mon- 
talto.  Bill  may  be  reached  at  224-5175. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTING 
AND  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee   on    Government    Con- 
tracting and  Paperwork  Reduction  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  to  receive  testimo- 
ny on  the  implementation  of  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  of  1980.  Public 
Law  96-511,  from  the  perspective  of 
the  small  business  commimity,  espe- 
cially small  business  Government  con- 
tractors. Senator  Dixon,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,   has  scheduled   the 
hearing  for  Thursday,  August  3,  1989 
commencing  at  9:30  a.m.  It  is  to  be 
held  in  the  committee's  hearing  room 
SR-428A. 

Government  witnesses  invited  to  tes- 
tify include:  The  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  [OIRA]  within  OMB,  which 
has  overall  responsibility  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act;  the  Acting  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  [OFPP],  also  within  OMB, 
which  has  made  regulatory  simplifica- 
tion and  paperwork  reduction  in  pro- 
curement a  priority  initiative;  and  the 
chief    counsel    for    advocacy    of    the 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  APTAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing a  markup  on  Wednesday,  August  2 
1989,  beginning  at  11:30  a.m.,  in  485 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building  to  con- 
sider for  report  to  the  Senate  S  321 
^^?  Buy  Indian  Act  Amendments  of 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  field  hearing  has  been  sched- 
iiled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  in  Sacra- 
mento, CA.  on  August  29,  1989  The 
exact  location  and  time  of  the  hearing 
will  be  announced  in  the  near  future 
The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  how  Federal  water 
policies,  particularly  those  of  the  U  S 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  might  be  im- 
proved in  order  to  help  California 
make  the  best  use  of  its  existing  water 
resources. 

Those  persons  wishing  to  submit 
written  statements  for  the  hearing 
record,  but  who  do  not  plan  to  attend 


UM  I 
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the  hearing,  should  mail  two  copies  of 
the  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power.  U.S.  Senate.  364 
Dirksen  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con 
tact  Tom  Jensen,  counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee at  (202)  224-2366. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  OOVZRNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au 
thorized  to  meet  on  Monday.  July  31. 
at  10  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject: Missing  Links:  Coordinating  Fed 
era]  Drug  Policy  for  Women,  Infants. 
and  Children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.    NUNN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans 
portation.     be     authorized     to     meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
July  31.  1989  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hear 
ing  on  the  following  nominees  to  be 
members  of  the  Federal  Communica 
tions  Commission:  Alfred  C.  Sikes.  of 
Missouri;  Sherrie  Patrice  Marshall,  of 
North    Carolina;    and    Andrew    Camp 
Barrett,  of  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.    NUNN.    Mr.    President,    I    a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans 
portation.     be     authorized     to     meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
July  31.  1989  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hear 
ing  on  the  nomination  of  Dr.  John  A. 
Knauss  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Com 
merce  for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AND  REGULATORY 
APTAIRS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  Monday,  July  31.  1989  at  2  p.m. 
to  conduct  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  Community  Rem 
vestment  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  July  31. 
1989  at  10:30  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Herbert  D. 
Kleber.    to    be    Deputy    Director    for 


Demand  Reduction.  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  July  31,  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  a  nomination  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  intro- 
duced a  bill  with  a  goal  very  worthy  of 
praise:  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  volun- 
teeri.sm  and  national  ser\ice  in  the 
United  States,  Over  a  quarter  century 
ago.  President  Kennedy  called  upon 
the  Nation  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  people  and  places  in  need.  Amer- 
icans of  all  ages  answered  his  call  and 
through  a  variety  of  programs  these 
volunteers  helped  enrich  the  lives  of 
millions  in  our  country  and  around 
the  world. 

Well  today,  even  more  Americans 
and  places  that  we  care  about  are  in 
need  of  help.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  basic  needs  in  education, 
health  care,  child  care  and  the  envi- 
ronment are  being  neglected  or  unmet. 
Tightening  budgets  at  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  level  have  led  to  the 
paring  back  of  programs  that  in  the 
past  provided  money  to  assist  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  the  handicapped, 
the  young  and  the  elderly  and  other 
groups  in  need. 

Programs  in  schools  to  help  remedial 
students  are  being  cut  back.  Social  ac- 
tivities for  the  elderly  are  being  cut 
back.  Neighborhood  youth  recreation- 
al activities  are  being  cut  back.  Public 
library  hours  have  been  cut  back.  Hos- 
pital services  have  been  cut  back. 
Maintenance  for  public  parks  and 
neighborhoods  have  been  cut  back. 
The  list  goes  on. 

However,  despite  the  funding  reduc- 
tions in  many  social  and  environmen- 
tal programs,  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  has  to  be  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  social  and  environmental  serv- 
ices. In  many  of  the  areas  where  work- 
ers are  needed  there  are  jobs  that 
could  be  done  by  people  of  all  ages 
without  requiring  experience  or  exten- 
sive training. 

Yet.  unless  someone  is  willing  to  do 
this  work  for  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion, it  will  not  get  done. 

According  to  the  Democratic  Leader- 
ship Council,  there  are  over  3  million 
jobs  in  areas  of  low  profit  but  high 
civic  value"  that  could  be  filled  by  ci- 


vilian service  volunteers.  These  areas 
include  tutoring,  health  care,  child 
care.  environmental  conservation, 
criminal  justice  assistance,  and  other 
areas  where  the  public  and  private 
sector  have  not  gone  to  work,  and 
more  than  likely  will  not  go  to  work. 

It  is  time  then  for  the  citizens  of  this 
great  land,  especially  the  young,  to 
rise  to  this  challenge.  Our  youth  rep- 
resent a  tremendous  resource  to  help 
meet  those  needs.  Yet  unless  young 
people  are  properly  motivated  and 
given  reasonable  opportunities  to 
serve,  the  natural  enthusiasm  and 
energy  of  this  group  will  remain  large- 
ly untapped. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  fol- 
lowed closely  the  discussion  in  Con- 
gress regarding  national  service.  And 
while  many  of  the  proposals,  if  taken 
at  face  value,  seemed  very  well  inten- 
tioned.  I  wanted  to  know  which  ideas 
could  in  fact  work.  Therefore,  as  all  of 
the  substantive  proposals  in  Congress 
to  a  large  part  centered  around  re- 
cruiting young  people  and  utilizing  ex- 
isting school  and  community  re- 
sources, I  went  to  Tennessee  this  April 
to  solicit  opinions  from  those  groups. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  General  Services,  Federalism  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  held  4  days 
of  hearings  in  Tennessee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  volunteer  and  national  service. 
Held  in  high  schools  across  the  State 
these  hearings  gave  me  a  firsthand  op- 
portunity to  hear  what  high  school 
students,  school  officials  and  commu- 
nity service  leaders  thought  about  vol- 
unteerism  and  the  ideas  surrounding 
national  service.  The  hearings  in- 
volved students,  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators from  over  50  high  schools,  and 
representatives  from  over  three  dozen 
volunteer  and  community  service 
groups. 

Let  me  just  say  that  after  the  hear- 
ings I  felt  very  proud  of  the  young  citi- 
zens of  Tennessee  who  are  giving  their 
time  and  their  caring  to  their  commu- 
nities. Through  their  schools,  commu- 
nity and  church  groups,  and  other  or- 
ganizations these  young  men  and 
women  are  involved  in  a  diverse  mix- 
ture of  projects  that  help  people  of  all 
ages  and  income  groups.  They  are  tu- 
toring their  fellow  students,  rehabili- 
tating housing,  leading  antidrug  peer 
groups,  being  companions  to  young- 
sters and  the  elderly  and  so  much 
more. 

One  remarkable  theme  that  seemed 
to  persist  throughout  the  hearings  was 
that  no  matter  how  a  student  first  got 
involved  in  community  service,  and 
not  all  the  students  at  first  readily  vol- 
unteered, their  experience  was  more 
rewarding  than  they  ever  imagined.  It 
was  truly  a  heartwarming  experience 
to  hear  these  students  talk  of  the  ela- 
tion they  felt  when  someone  they 
were  helping  responded  positively  to 
their  efforts. 
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Nonetheless,  despite  the  efforts  of 
these  extraordinary  individuals  and 
others  like  them  across  the  country,  as 
the  current  discussion  of  national  serv- 
ice has  shown,  the  worth  of  communi- 
ty and  national  service  has  been  ob- 
sciu-ed  by  other  values  in  society.  It 
seems  that  the  "me  decade"  is  con- 
tinuing. 

In  response  to  this  underlying  social 
malaise,  I  asked  the  students  and  the 
school  and  conununity  service  officials 
how  they  would  get  more  of  their 
peers  involved  and  what  they  thought 
of  the  various  national  service  propos- 
als. Their  answers  were  very  candid 
and  often  surprising. 

Perhaps  the  overwhelming  recom- 
mendation given  to  me  at  the  hearing 
was  that  if  voluntarism  and  communi- 
ty service  and  thus  national  service  are 
ever  going  to  be  a  part  of  someone's 
life,  people  needed  to  be  introduced  to 
voluntarism  at  a  young  age.  Extreme 
doubt  was  expressed  at  the  idea  that 
high  school  graduates  would  Join  a  na- 
tional service  program  for  a  year  with- 
out having  had  a  history  of  prior  serv- 
ice experience.  No  matter  what  the 
benefits. 

Almost  every  witness  agreed  that 
students  should  be  exposed  to  volun- 
teerism  in  grade  school  or  junior  high 
school,  and  I  applaud  Senator  Kenne- 
DYs  bill  for  supporting  student  com- 
munity service  efforts  and  volunteers 
in  schools  programs  for  students  in 
kindergarten  through  high  school. 

Furthermore,  in  regards  to  a  nation- 
al service   program,   the  majority   of 
students  felt  that  offering  only  full 
year   programs    would    be    unpopular 
with  high  school  graduates  and  college 
age  students.  Even  the  most  enthusias- 
tic volunteers  voiced  personal  and  peer 
reservations  at  the  thought  of  putting 
off  the  start  of  college  for  a  year,  de- 
spite the  worthiness  of  the  program 
and  the  financial  or  educational  com- 
pensation.  In  general,   they  believed 
that     making     national     service     a 
summer  option  would  be  more  attrac- 
tive to  young  people  in  school.  I  again 
commend  Senator  Kennedy  for  includ- 
ing a  summer  program  as  part  of  the 
bill's  full-time  youth  service  corps  and 
allowing  for  a  part-time  service  option 
in  State  run  civilian  service  programs. 
Another  aspect  of  youth  voluntarism 
that  I  would  like  to  comment  on  in- 
volves the  awarding  of  school  credit 
for    community    service.    In    several 
public    school    systems    around    the 
country  community  service  is  a  grad- 
uation requirement.  At  the  Nashville 
hearing,  testimony  was  presented  by 
an  administrator  of  a  private  school 
where  community  service  is  a  gradua- 
tion requirement.  He  found  that  the 
program  was  very  successful  and  he 
recommended     that     other     schools, 
public  and  private,  consider  instituting 
such  a  program. 

The  next  day  I  heard  from  a  school 
official  of  Harrison  County,  TN,  where 
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a  program  is  being  setup  to  make  vol- 
unteer service  an  elective  that  could 
be  used  to  fulfill  one's  graduation  re- 
quirement.   I    believe    this    elective 
option  has  a  great  deal  or  merit,  and 
once  again  I  applaud  Senator  Kenne- 
dy for  promoting  the  concept  of  in- 
volving conununity  service  in  the  cur- 
riculiuns  of  high  schools  and  colleges 
Finally,  one  last  point  that  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  the  need  for  adequate 
traming  and  supervision  in  a  national 
service  program  or  program  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Too  often 
money  and  well-intentioned  people  are 
directed  toward  projects  that  despite 
the  available  resources  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  without  proper 
supervision  and  training.  Proper  train- 
ing not  only  means  that  the  job  gets 
done  correctly  but  it  gives  the  volim- 
teer   a   skill    that    can    prove    useful 
throughout  his  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  rekin- 
dling the  volimteer  spirit  among 
young  citizens  is  a  priority  for  Con- 
gress and  all  of  America.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  volunteer  State,  I 
know  the  immense  value  of  volunta- 
rism. I  am  proud  to  note  that  Tennes- 
seans  have  always  been  in  the  fore- 
front when  it  has  come  time  to  protect 
and  serve  the  Nation.  Throughout  this 
coimtry's  history  Termesseans  have  re- 
sponded in  those  times  when  the  cir- 
cumstances demanded  that  all  citizens 
do  their  part. 

I  believe  that  now  is  one  of  those 
times.  We  cannot  allow  basic  human 
needs  and  services  to  go  immet  or 
allow  our  public  lands  and  neighbor- 
hoods to  deteriorate  because  of  a  lack 
of  money.  Americas  greatest  resource 
is  its  people,  especially  its  young 
people,  and  if  the  right  service  oppor- 
tunities are  made  available  we  can 
meet  these  needs  despite  tightening 
budgets.* 
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EMOGENE  GWINN  AND  LAURIE 
ERNST 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
two  Ciunberland  County,  KY,  women 
were  recently  written  up  in  Newsweek 
special  report  saluting  everyday 
heroes.  Today.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  article  with  one  from  the  Lexing- 
ton Herald-Leader,  outlining  the  dedi- 
cation that  these  two  women  display 
toward  educating  young  children. 

Today,  these  two  women  together 
earn  the  salary  of  one  kindergarten 
teacher,  and  have  given  up  their  re- 
tirement benefits.  In  1987,  Emogene 
Gwinn  received  a  one-time  $91,413  in- 
novation-incentive grant  from  the 
State  Department  of  Education, 
paying  for  a  five-person  staff,  toys, 
and  supplies.  Unable  to  find  another 
donor  when  the  grant  money  ran  out, 
Mrs.  Gwinn  cut  her  paycheck,  reduced 
her  staff,  and  started  charging  a  $6 
daily  fee  for  each  of  the  3-,  4-,  and  5- 
year-olds. 


Mrs.  Gwinn  and  fellow  teacher 
Laune  Ernst  have  made  an  enormous 
financial  sacrifice  in  their  attempt  to 
cut  down  the  percentage  of  under-edu- 
cated people  in  their  community 
Sadly,  71  percent  of  Cumberland 
County  adults  did  not  graduate  from 
high  school;  today,  an  estimated  25 
percent  of  students  will  also  not  grad- 
uate. 

Solid  preschool  programs  are  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  exceUence 
throughout  students'  academic  ca- 
reers. These  women  have  created  a 
preschool  program  which  is  making  a 
big  difference  in  Cumberland  County 
and  that  program  deserves  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  program  is  one  of  two  day-care 
centers  in  the  county,  the  other  one 
being  federally  funded  for  low-income 
family  children,  and  there  is  a  strong 
need  for  it  in  the  community.  Mrs 
Gwinn  is  concerned  about  the  $6  daily 
fee  for  each  child,  knowing  that  it  is 
tough  for  many  working  parents 
Right  now  Mrs.  Gwinn  has  a  budget 
that  will  suffice  for  the  coming  school- 
year  if  enough  children  are  enrolled. 

The  local  board  of  education  sup- 
ports the  program,  which  is  very  well 
thought  of  in  the  community.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  see  this  program  fall 
through  after  Mrs.  Gwinn  and  Mrs 
Ernst  have  put  so  much  time  and  dedi- 
cation into  it.  Their  efforts  in  Cumber- 
land County  have  been  outstanding  I 
commend  them  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues today. 
The  articles  follow: 

Teaching  a  Lesson  in  Love 
To  help  the  chUdren  of  rural  Cumberland 
County.  Emogene  Gwinn.  40.  and  Laurie 
Ernst.  34.  have  sacrificed  pay  for  principle 
The  two  teachers  have  given  up  their  retire- 
ment benefits  and  cut  their  salaries  more 
than  20  percent  in  order  to  keep  their  pre- 
school open.  Together  they  now  earn 
$19,000.  But  they  feel  its  worth  it.  Seventy- 
one  percent  of  the  county's  adults  are  high- 
school  dropouts,  the  teachers  point  out  and 
they  believe  early-chUdhood  education  can 
help  break  that  grim  cycle. 

In  1987.  with  a  J91.413  one-time  grant 
from  the  SUte  Department  of  Education 
Gwmn  started  a  program  for  3-  to  5-year- 
olds.  But  the  grant  ran  out,  forcing  Uyoffs 
and  the  levying  of  a  $6  daUy  fee;  some  chil- 
dren had  to  withdraw.  Now.  Gwinn  has  ob- 
tamed  an  $11,000  matching  grant  from  the 
Public  Welfare  Foundation.  "We  have  to 
match  it  by  July  30,"  she  explains.  "If  we 
do.  well  help  more  kids.  And  maybe  we'U  be 
able  to  bring  our  salaries  back  up.  If  not 
we're  ready  to  cut  them  again." 

BURKESVILLE'S 

WEEK    Lauds 

SCHOOL 

(By  Amy  Brooke  Baker) 
BuRKESviLLE.— Sometimes     the     trickiest 
part  of  being  a  national  hero  is  finding  a 
store  that  sells  Newsweek. 

At  least  that's  the  case  for  Emogene 
Gwmn.  a  Cumberland  County  preschool  di- 
rector lauded  for  her  work  in  the  magazine's 
July  10  issue,  which  hits  the  newsstands 
today. 


American    Heroes:    News- 
Women    Who    Saved    Pm- 
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Mrs.  Gwinn  said  none  of  the  stores  in 
Burkesville  carry  the  national  news  maga 
zine  any  more.  And  that  situation  will  make 
getting  copies  for  her  students'  parents 
almost  as  difficult  as  securing  funding  for 
her  now-newsworthy  day  care  center 

It  was  the  money  problem  that  brought 
Mrs.  Gwinn  national  attention  in  the  first 
place 

She  set  up  her  Early  Childhood  Education 
Program  in  the  fall  of  1987  with  a  one  time 
$91,413  innovation-incentive  grant  from  the 
state  Department  of  Education  Thai 
money  paid  for  a  staff  of  five  and  an  assort 
ment  of  top-notch  toys  and  supplies  for  the 
3-,  4-.  and  5-year-olds  Mrs.  Gwinn  teaches  in 
two  e.xtra  classrooms  at  Cumberland  County 
Elementary  School. 

When  the  grant  money  began  to  run  out 
after  the  first  year,  Mrs.  Gwinn  was  unable 
to  find  another  donor 

So  she  did  what  few  already  underpaid 
teachers  would  do:  She  cut  her  paycheck. 

Now,  with  an  annual  .salary  of  $11,840 
I  down  from  $15,600).  a  staff  of  two.  and  a 
daily  fee  of  $6  a  student.  Mrs  Gwinn  is 
struggling  to  carry  her  program  into  iti 
third  year 

Its  that  financial  sacrifice  of  Mrs  Gwinn 
and  fellow  teacher  Laurie  Ernst  i  whose 
salary  dropped  from  $9,250  to  $7,200)  that 
Newsweek  is  recognizing  this  week  in  an  ar 
tide  celebrating  American  heroes'-indi- 
viduals  who  have  overcome  adversity  or 
I  engaged  I  in  activities  that  have  improved 
their  communities  or  benefited  others  ' 

Mrs.  Gwinn  said  she  wouldn  t  call  herself 
a  hero. 

I  know  I  have  worked  hard,  put  in  a  lot 
of  tune  and  effort  to  make  it  a  quality  pro 
gram.'  she  said  as  she  smiled 

But  no.  I  don't  feel  like  a  hero.  ' 

Mrs.  Ernst  wsis  away  on  vacation  and  un 
available  for  comment. 

Mrs.  Owinn.  40.  said  it  wasn  t  hard  to  ex 
plain  why  she  and  Mrs  Ernst.  34.  'Miss 
Emogene  and  Miss  Laurie  to  their  students) 
were  willing  to  take  a  20  percent  cut  in 
salary  Together  they  earn  a  little  more 
than  $19,000.  about  the  salary  of  one  km 
dergarten  teacher. 

We've  developed  a  model  preschool  pro 
gram  and  we  want  to  see  it  continue,  '  Mrs 
Gwinn  explained.  There's  such  a  need  for 
It  here  " 

The  program  is  the  only  daycare  center  in 
Cumberland  County,  with  the  exception  of 
Head  Start,  a  federally  funded  preschool  for 
children  from  low-income  families. 

The  county  has  about  7,500  residents  and 
for  many  of  them,  according  to  Mrs  Gwinn, 

private  ibaby)  sitters  are  the  only  option  ' 
for  their  young  children's  care 

Mrs.  Gwinn  said  she's  hoping  that  the  sit 
uation  will  change  soon  She  pointed  to  the 
$16   million   in   lottery   proceeds   that   Gov 
Wallace   Wilkinson    has   suggested   putting 
into  model  preschool  programs  like  hers 

For  now,  though,  dollars  remain  tight 

Mrs.  Gwinn  has  developed  a  budget  for 
the  coming  school  year  that  will  keep  the 
program  running  if  enough  students  enroll 
The  budget  is  based  on  an  $11,000  grant  the 
Public  Welfare  Foundation  has  promised  if 
Mrs.  Gwinn  can  match  the  funds  through 
other  sources. 

So  far,  she  said,  she's  matched  only  $1,000 
and  her  deadline  is  July  30. 

At  the  .same  time,  Mrs.  Gwinn  said  she 
was  concerned  about  having  to  charge  a  $6 
fee  for  each  student. 

When  the  program  started  two  years  ago. 
outside  funding  was  sufficient  to  charge 
only  $1  a  day.  just  enough  to  keep  parents 
involved,  she  said. 


But  last  fall,  when  she  was  forced  to  raise 
the  price  to  $6.  her  pre  registration  list  of  41 
students  dwindled  to  eight  or  nine.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  class  had  filled  out  to 
27  full  and  part  time  students  But  Mrs. 
Gwinn  said  she  worries  that  the  fee  can  be 
too  tough  for  a  lot  of  working  parents. 

The  program  is  important,  she  .said,  be- 
cause studies  show  that  early  childhood 
education  can  improve  children's  perform 
ance  in  school  later  on  and  reduce  dropout 
rales. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  adults  age  25  and 
older  in  Cumberland  county  did  not  gradu 
ate  from  high  school,  according  to  1980 
census  data.  And  the  state  Department  of 
Education  projects  that  25  percent  of 
today  s  students  will  also  drop  out  Fifty  six 
percent  of  the  children  in  Cumberland 
County  are  considered  economically  de 
prived    . 

.\  solid  preschool  program  in  such  a 
county  is  crucial,  Mrs.  Gwinn  said.  To  ha\e 
one  there  already,  she  .said,  is  remarkable. 

Educators  are  wanting  to  implement  pre 
school  programs  throughout  the  state.  And 
in  other  states  they  are  •  moving  toward)  the 
publit  .school  setting. 

And  in  this  little  county,  were  already 
off  to  a  start  The  local  board  of  education 
IS  very  supportive,  ithe  program)  has  been 
in  progress  for  two  years,  it's  very  success 
ful.  very  well  thought  of. 

We  jusi  don't  want  to  .see  it  close  Its 
doors.  ■'• 


MS    AMY  HSU,  AWARD 
RECIPIENT 

•  Ms,  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  accom- 
plishments of  one  of  my  constituenls. 
Ms,  Amy  Hsu.  of  College  Park.  MD, 
She  was  selected  to  receive  a  public 
service  scholarship  from  the  Public 
Employees  Roundtable.  Out  of  450  ap- 
plicants nationwide,  only  8  were  select- 
ed. Winning  this  .scholarship  is  quite 
an  achievement.  Ms.  Hsu  is  not  just  a 
model  for  Maryland,  but  for  the  entire 
Nation.    I   wish   to  submit    her  essay. 

How  My  Chosen  Government  Career 
Affects  the  Quality  of  Life  in  Amer 
ica.    for  the  Record: 

The  e.ssay  follows: 
How  My  Chosen  Career  AfTEcrs  the 
Quality  ok  American  Life 
'  By  Amy  Hsu ) 

One  of  the  hardest  decisions  to  make  In  a 
person's  lifetime  is  choosing  their  career 
There  are  so  many  interesting  and  challeng 
ing  fields  to  pursue  As  for  me,  one  career 
stood  out  in  front  of  the  rest,  and  that  is  to 
become  a  government  accountant. 

The  work  of  government  accountants 
whether  federal,  state,  or  local  -  affects  the 
health,  welfare,  and  .security  of  every  Amer 
lean  This  is  because  accounting  aids  in  col 
lecting,  classifying  and  reporting  events  or 
transactions  which  occur  in  the  routine,  ev- 
eryday life  of  all  individuals  Governments, 
like  all  others,  need  accountants  to  help 
them  obtain  information.  Accountants  a-ssi.^' 
in  keeping  financial  matters  in  an  orderly 
fashion -from  the  simple  reconciliation  of 
the  monthly  bank  statement  to  the  highly 
detailed  investigations  of  the  year-end 
audit. 

Accountants  are  of  vital  importance  to  our 
.society  Information  provided  by  account- 
ants   support    investors    and    creditors    in 


channeling  resources  effectively.  Labor 
unions  and  management  need  financial  in- 
formation to  use  in  bargaining  during  con- 
tract negotiations.  Furthermore,  non-profit 
organizations  use  accounting  systems  in 
order  to  keep  track  of  their  revenues  and 
costs.  Hospitals,  for  example,  establish  pa- 
tient billing  rates  largely  on  the  basis  of 
such  information,  and  managers  of  private 
foundations  use  accounting  records  to  deter- 
mine how  they  can  award  grants  at  any  par- 
ticular time. 

Accountants  also  influence  public  policy 
issues  and  decisions.  It  would  be  impossible, 
for  example,  to  collect  taxes  if  individuals 
and  businesses  did  not  have  an  accounting 
system.  Government  agencies,  as  well, 
employ  accountants  to  evaluate  the  profit- 
ability of  businesses,  and  they  often  base 
policy  decisions  on  such  evaluations.  Gov- 
ernment also  uses  accounting  information 
to  help  determine  whether  it  should  give  aid 
to  those  corporations  undergoing  financial 
difficulties.  For  example,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernm.ent  used  the  information  determined 
by  accountants  in  deciding  to  grant  $1.5  bil- 
lion m  loan  guarantees  to  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration. Most  importantly,  accountants 
gather  vast  amounts  of  information  each 
year  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  m  surplus  or  deficit. 

As  a  result,  the  main  objective  of  account 
ants  and  their  role  in  society  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  American  life.  As  the  social 
economicpolitical-legal  conditions,  re- 
straints and  influences  of  the  environment 
change  from  time  to  time,  accountants  must 
analyze,  investigate  and  trace  those  events 
to  meet  the  changing  demands  and  influ- 
ences. Accountants  recognize  that  people 
live  in  a  world  of  scarce  means  and  re- 
sources, thereby,  through  an  efficient  use  of 
resources,  the  standard  of  living  can  in- 
crease. It  IS  the  job  of  the  accountant  to 
help  society  obtain  a  higher  standard  of 
living  by  measuring,  communicating  and 
comparing  data  in  order  to  identify  an  effi- 
cient and  effective  use  of  resources.  Ac- 
countants recognize  and  accept  society's 
current  legal  and  ethical  concepts  in  order 
to  provide  equitable  treatment  to  protect 
the  standards  of  society.  In  conclusion,  ac- 
countants play  a  significant  role  in  shaping 
and  molding  the  quality  of  American  life 
into  an  acceptable  environment  for  society 
to  live  in.« 
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seminates  the  information  in  forms 
that  will  enable  policy  makers,  govern- 
mental decision  makers,  and  practi- 
tioners to  take  appropriate  action. 

I  request  that  the  following  text  be 
included  into  the  Record  in  its  entire- 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  LAW:  PAR- 
ENTS' AND  CHILDREN'S  IN- 
VOLVEMENT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
sortium on  Children.  Families  and  the 
Law.  Mr.  David  Engel  and  Mr.  Ronald 
Hager  delivered  the  following  briefing 
on  the  issue  of  special  education  law. 
the  parents'  and  children's  involve- 
ment. 

The  consortium  comprised  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  University  of  Ne- 
braska-Lincoln. State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  University  of 
Michigan,  University  of  Virginia,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  and  Stanford 
University,  coordinates  the  network  of 
participating  institutions  to  facilitate 
independent  and  collaborative  re- 
search on  social,  psychological,  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  legal  issues  af- 
fecting children  and  families,  and  dis- 
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ty. 

The  remarks  follow: 
[Congressional  Briefing  Series,  Consortium 
on  Children.  Families,  and  the  Law] 
Special  Education  Law:  Parents'  and 
Children's  Involvement 
(By  David  M.  Engel.  JD.  MA.  and  Ronald  M. 
Hager.  JD) 
introduction 
In  the  following  presentation,  we  address 
three   problem   areas    that   are   associated 
with  current  approaches  to  special  educa- 
tion. Our  concern  is  with  problems  arising 
out  of  the  federal  scheme  itself,  created  by 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1975  (EHA).  although  implementa-^ 
tion  varies  to  some  extent  from  one  state  to 
the  next.  Our  comments  are  based  on  ten 
years  of  advocacy  and  litigation  under  the 
EHA  (Hager)  and  on  research  funded  by  the 
National    Science    Foundation    concerning 
conflict  between  parents  and  school  districts 
within  the  special  education  system  (Engel). 
Both  the  advocacy  tmd  research  activities 
were  based  primarily  in  Western  New  York. 
/,  Lack  of  meaningful  parental  involvement 
in  developing  the  lEP 
The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  made  parental  involvement  a  cor- 
nerstone in  the  development  of  the  Individ- 
ualized Education  Program  (lEP)  of  every 
child  in   the  special  education  system.   20 
use  1401(19)  requires  that  the  parent  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  meeting  to  develop 
the  lEP,  and  the  regulations  specify  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  the  parent  is  invited  to 
the  meeting  and  that  it  is  held  at  a  time 
convenient  to  the  parent.  34  CFR  300.345. 
The  parents  are  empowered  to  challenge 
any  aspect  of  the  lEP  and  to  appeal  any  ad- 
verse decision  to  ensure  that  the  interests  of 
the      child      are      protected.      20      USC 
1415(b)(1)(E)  and  (b)(2). 

To  underscore  the  importance  of  parental 
participation  in  the  development  of  the  lEP, 
the  Supreme  Court  noted  that: 

Congress  placed  every  bit  as  much  em- 
phasis upon  compliance  with  procedures 
giving  parents  and  guardians  a  large  meas- 
ure of  participation  at  every  stage  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process  ...  as  it  did  upon  the 
measurement  of  the  resulting  lEP  against  a 
substantive  standard.  "—Bd.  of  Ed.  v. 
Rowley,  102  S.Ct.  3034.  3050.  (1982). 

We  have  found,  however,  that  it  is  rela- 
tively rare  for  school  districts  to  attempt  to 
ensure  active  and  meaningful  parental  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  the  lEP. 
Parental  participation  is  often  precluded 
merely  by  the  extensive  use  of  esoteric  tech- 
nical terms  which  cannot  be  understood  by 
laypersons.  But  some  districts  use  what 
appear  to  be  deliberate  strategies  to  intimi- 
date the  parents  into  silent  acquiescence. 
For  example,  in  one  rural  district  parents 
were  asked  to  sit  in  tiny  children's  chairs 
while  the  district  members  sat  in  regular 
adult-sized  chairs.  In  another  district,  the 
school  representatives  sat  at  a  raised  dais 
while  the  parents  sat  below.  More  common, 
but  not  much  less  subtle,  is  intimidation  by 
numlwrs:  the  district  committee  facing  the 
parent  often  contains  ten  to  twenty  people. 
Most  committees  assume  that  they  must 
present  a  united  front  in  the  presence  of  the 
parent  "outsider".  It  is  not  surprising  that 


parente  expressed  fear,  alienation,  and  a  re- 
luctance to  assert  what  they  perceive  as 
their  child's  interests  when  placed  in  such 
situations.  Parental  silence  or  non-attend- 
ance becomes  the  rule  for  lEP  meetings  In 
many  sch(x>l  districts. 

When  parents  do  make  their  position 
known  at  the  lEP  meeting,  it  is  too  often  ig- 
nored or  opposed  by  the  district  personnel. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  parents  are  too 
•emotional"  or  are  insufficiently  trained  in 
special  education  to  play  a  meaningful  role 
and  thus  the  goal  of  effective  parental  par- 
ticipation under  the  EHA  is  undercut  from 
the  outset  by  the  assumptions  of  committee 
members. 

Parents  are  extremely  reluctant  to  assert 
challenges  under  the  procedures  guaranteed 
by  the  EHA.  for  they  fear  that  their  future 
relationship  with  the  district  will  be  jeop- 
ardized and  their  child  will  be  made  a  scape- 
goat. In  the  relatively  rare  instances  where 
an  advocate  is  brought  in.  the  school  district 
will  typically  reverse  itself  and  give  the  par- 
ents exactly  what  they  requested  at  the  ini- 
tial meeting.  This  is  quite  revealing.  In  part 
it  suggests  that  valid  parental  perspectives 
are  too  readily  ignored  by  district  personnel 
unless  asserted  by  a  fellow  professional.  It 
also  suggests,  however,  that  the  district  is 
reversing  its  position  in  this  one  case  simply 
to  avoid  the  cost  of  a  hearing.  District  staff 
are  often  embittered  by  such  tactics,  and 
parents  do  not  necessarily  benefit  since  the 
underlying  policy  has  not  really  been  reex- 
amined. The  next  child  to  come  before  the 
committee  may  experience  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  of  ineffective 
parental  participation  might  be  the  intro- 
duction of  an  impartial  or  neutral  presence 
earlier  in  the  process— at  the  lEP  meeting 
itself.  We  believe  this  possibility  should  be 
explored. 

Finally,  in  New  York,  even  when  the  par- 
ents and  district  agree  on  a  placement,  the 
New    York    State    Education    Department 
(SED)  retains  "veto"  power  over  recommen- 
dations for  all  day  and  residential  private 
placements   (NY   Educ.    Law   4402.2.b   and 
4401.2)  and  all  out-of-state  placements  (NY 
Educ.  Law  4407.1).  In  exercising  this  power 
to  reject  unilaterally  an  lEP  created  by  the 
parents  and  district,  the  SED  does  not  con- 
duct a  multidisciplinary  team  meeting,  does 
not  provide  notice  to  the  parents,  and  does 
not   even   consult   with   the   parents.   This 
practice  would  seem  to  violate  the  spirit  and 
perhaps  the  letter  of  the  EHA  and  to  pre- 
clude effective  parental  involvement. 
//.  Lack  of  individualization 
The  failure  to  provide  meaningful  paren- 
tal participation  is  not  without  its  conse- 
quences. The  hallmark  of  special  education 
was   to   be   "specially   designed   instruction 
...  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  a  handi- 
capped child.  .  .     "  20  USC  1401(16).  Yet  all 
too  frequently  this  does  not  occur. 

We  have  observed  that  lEPs  are  seldom 
'individualized  "  and  are  generally  so  vague 
as  to  be  meaningless.  The  goal  "To  increase 
reading"  cannot  be  considered  adequate  but 
is  typical  of  entries  in  lEP's  we  have  seen. 
Even  when  the  lEP  provides  more  specifica- 
tion, the  reality  of  the  classroom  may  un- 
dercut the  goal  of  individualization.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  all  students 
assigned  to  a  special  class  are  usually  pro- 
vided the  same  reading  series  and  often  the 
same  instructional  approach,  regardless  of 
their  individual  learning  style.  The  result  is 
a  double  curse  for  the  student— the  student 
makes  virtually  no  progress  in  reading  and 
is  also  segregated  and  isolated  from  contact 
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with    the    regular    curriculum    and    main- 
stream students. 

Too  often,  goals  and  recommendations  are 
drafted  on  the  basis  of  existing  programs 
known  by  the  committee  to  be  available  in 
the  area.  The  child's  true  individual  needs 
and  abUities  are  placed  on  a  Procrustean 
bed.  In  this  way,  a  child  with  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy may  find  himself  diagnosed  as  learn- 
ing disabled  and  a  child  with  learning  dis- 
abilities may  find  herself  in  a  classroom 
with    children    who    are    emotionaUy    dis- 
turbed. In  the  special  education  system  in- 
dividualization is  often  the  first  casualty. 
///.  Limited  maiTutreaming 
A  related  concern  is  that,  even  the  EHA 
mainstreaming    has    been    the    exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  WhUe  the  EHA  pre- 
sumes   placement     in     regular    education 
unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  will  be 
unsuccessful  (see  20  USC  1412(5)),  school 
districts  generally  operate  under  the  oppo- 
site presumption  with  respect  to  all  but  the 
more  mUdly  handicapped  children.  Recent- 
ly, a  handful  of  school  districts  have  "ex- 
perimented '    with    placing    more    severely 
handicapped  children  in  regular  education 
programs— a  belated  but  welcome  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  ERA'S  fundamenui  pur- 
pose. Also,  New  York's  "consultant  teacher- 
program      (8      NYCRR      200.1(mm)      and 
200.6(k)).  which  authorizes  the  provision  of 
special  education  services  directly  in  a  regu- 
lar classroom,  will  sUrt  to  provide  greater 
impetus   for  mainstreaming  for  a  greater 
number  of  mildly  handicapped  children 

In  our  experience,  the  "least  restrictive 
environment "  is  too  seldom  sought  for  chil- 
dren in  special  education.  Ironically,  howev- 
er, the  mainstreaming  requirement  is  some- 
times  used   against   parenU   who   seek   to 
place   children   in   private   programs.   The 
placement  system   in   New   York  operated 
under  the  sometimes  questionable  presump- 
tion that  a  private  program  is  per  se  more 
restrictive  than  a  public  program,  regardless 
of  the  actual  degree  of  integration  in  the 
two  programs.  A  parent  who  requests  place- 
ment in  a  truly  beneficial  private  setting 
may   be   opposed   on   the   grounds   that   a 
placement  could  be  found  for  the  chUd  in 
the  public  schools,  even  though  it  may  be 
far  less  adequate  or  suited  to  the  child's 
needs.   In  fact,  many  self-contained  class- 
rooms for  special  education  students,  even 
when  located  in  public  school  buildings,  are 
effectively  isolated  from  meaningful  contact 
with    mainstream    students    and    programs 
and  are  therefore  no  less  "restrictive"  an  en- 
vironment than  a  private  placement  would 
l>e. 

Perhaps  the  least  restrictive  environment 
requirement  should  be  reexamined— what 
counts  is  not  whether  a  program  is  public  or 
private,  but  the  degree  of  meaningful  In- 
volvement with  regular  education  students. 

CONCLUSION 

These  and  other  problems  associated  with 
the  EHA  have  been  insufficiently  recog- 
nized because  there  has  been  little  research 
from  the  perpective  of  parents,  children, 
and  advocates  concerning  conflicts  arising 
under  the  application  of  this  sUtutory 
scheme.  Research  on  parental  perceptions 
and  experiences  has  been  superficial  at  best 
and  has  not  explored  their  conflicts  with 
school  districts  in  depth  or  allowed  them  to 
describe  grievances  in  their  own  words 
Much  has  been  heard  from  the  perspective 
of  the  professionals,  but  an  important  voice 
has  been  ignored.  And  the  parents'  voice,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  to  be  the  safe- 
guard built  into  the  lEP  process. 
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We  see  an  urgent  need  for  research  that 
will  further  assess  what  appear  to  be  broad 
based  feelings  of  parental  anger  and  frustra 
tion.  Further,  we  see  great  value  In  sponsor 
ing  and  evaluating  pilot  programs  that 
would:  (1)  provide  every  parent  access  to  an 
independent  specialist  who  could  interpret 
evaluation  data  and  help  develop  parents' 
input  prior  to  the  lEP  meeting  and  could 
help  present  the  parents'  position  at  the 
VEP  meeting  itself:  (2)  provide  an  independ 
ent  mediator/arbitrator  at  the  lEP  meeting 
(not  a  school  district  employee'  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  lEP  and  arbitrate  if 
necessary* 


SANDRA     L.     HEVERLY.     EXECU 
TIVE  DIRECTOR.  CLARK 

COUNTY  CHAPTER.  MADD 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Sandra  L.  Heverly,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Clark  County  chapter  of 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving 
[MADD]. 

Sandra  Heverly  has  been  the  moti- 
vating force  behind  southern  Nevada's 
participation  in  MADD  since  1983.  and 
has  held  numerous  positions  in  the  or 
ganization.  including  vice  president, 
presidential  spokesperson.  and 
member  on  the  MADD  National 
Board.  As  executive  director.  Sandra 
has  directed  and  marketed  all  MADD 
public  awareness  campaigns,  special 
events,  and  media  promotions,  intro- 
duced Students  Against  Drunk  Driving 
[SADD]  to  southern  Nevada  schools, 
and  facilitated  the  MADD  National 
Leadership  Training  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Las  Vegas. 

Additionally.  Mrs.  Heverly  coordi- 
nated and  marketed  the  most  compre- 
hensive holiday  drunk  driving  aware- 
ness campaign  in  the  Nation—  Red 
Ribbon  1987"  and  "Red  Ribbon  1988. " 
in  which  500.000  ribbons  were  distrib- 
uted at  over  800  distribution  centers 
and  300  businesses:  12.000  State, 
county,  city,  and  U.S.  Government  ve- 
hicles and  7  out  of  every  10  private  ve- 
hicles participated.  Sandra  also 
worked  with  the  Nevada  Legislature  in 
support  of  the  MADD  victim  compen- 
sation bill— making  Nevada  the  27th 
State  to  pass  such  a  bill. 

In  addition  to  her  work  for  the 
southern  Nevada  chapter  of  MADD, 
Sandra  Heverly  is  a  member  of  the 
Clark  County  District  Attorney's  Citi- 
zens" Committee  on  Victims"  Rights, 
the  southern  Nevada  DUI  Task  Force, 
the  United  Way  Community  Planning 
Council,  and  the  MADD  National 
Strategic  Planning  Committee,  among 
other  appointments.  She  is  also  the 
present  chairman  of  the  MADD  Na 
tional  Corporate  Foundation  Commit 
tee. 

Sandra  Heverly  is  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards  for  her  service  to 
the  southern  Nevada  community. 
Among  them.  Mrs.  Heverly  received 
the  1986  Clark  County  Humanitarian 
Award,  the  1988  Clark  County  Juve- 
nile Court   Volunteer  Service  Award. 


and  the  1988-89  Distinguished  Women 
of  Southern  Nevada  Publication 
Award. 

In  1964.  Sandra  married  John  Hever- 
ly, and  has  four  children:  David. 
Bonnie.  Tony,  and  Jennifer.  She  has 
one  grandchild,  Gina  Marie. 

Because  of  Sandra  Heverlys  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work.  MADD  has 
become  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
effective  organizations  in  the  State  of 
Nevada.  It  is  my  pleasure  today  to 
commend  the  contributions  and  serv- 
ice Sandra  Heverly  has  provided  to  the 
people  of  southern  Nevada.* 


BORIS  CHERNOBILSKY 


C.  SCOTT  WALKER.  AMY  LED- 
FORD,  W.  JOSEPH  MERBACK- 
PATRIOTIC  NEVADANS 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  commend  three  young  Neva- 
dans  who  gave  presentations  at  the 
Paradise  Stake  Patriotic  Night  in  Las 
Vegas.  NV.  earlier  this  summer.  These 
three  high  school  students.  C.  Scott 
Walker.  Amy  Ledford,  and  W.  Joseph 
Merback.  are  honor  students,  active 
members  of  their  school  organizations, 
and  actively  involved  in  community 
service. 

The  topic  of  their  presentation  is  pa- 
triotism, and  I  have  included  excerpts 
from  each  of  their  speeches.  Prom  C. 
Scott  Walker's  Did  You  Know?  Little 
Known  Facts  About  the  Founding  of 
America." 

Did  you  know  thf  sacrifices  and  efforts 
for  a  free  country  did  not  end  with  our 
Founding  Fathers?  Thousands  gave  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  World  Wars  I  and  II,  in 
Korea,  m  Vietnam,  and  Lebanon  .  Did 
you  know  that  the  founding  of  America  is 
still  going  on'  We  are  helping  to  build 
America  for  future  generations  and  we  will 
become  their  forefathers  Someone  once 

.said.  'To  be  born  free  i.s  a  privilege  To  die 
free  is  an  awesome  responsibility' " 

Amy  Ledford  writes  in  Who  Was/Is 
Uncle  Sam?" 

You  know,  when  I  think  of  the  stones  I've 
been  told  about  my  great  Uncle  Sam.  I  don  t 
wonder  why  people  are  still  talking  about 
him.  He  was  an  American  symbol  of  free 
dom  at  a  time  when  the  country  needed  it 
to  help  them  through  the  War  of  1812  . 
Uncle  Sam— disciple  of  liberty  under  law. 
maintaining  a  unity  and  individual  freedom 
that  will  last  forever' 

In  An  American  Patriot  Who  Made 
the  Dream  Come  True.  "  W.  Joseph 
Merback  writes  of  James  Madison,  the 
country's  fourth  President, 

James  Madison  has  done  many  great 
things  for  our  country,  and  he  deserves  as 
much  credit  as  anyone.  I  hope  we  can  all 
learn  from  him  how  much  influence  one 
man  can  have  if  he  works  hard  enough.  By 
foUowmg  his  example,  I  hope  I  can  do  some 
thing  to  improve  my  country 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  praise  the  works  of  these 
young  patriotic  Nevadans  today.* 


•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  continued 
harassment  of  Soviet  Jewish  citizens 
who  are  being  denied  cultural,  social, 
and  religious  freedoms  because  of 
their  status  as  refuseniks.  One  case  I 
find  particularly  alarming  is  that  of 
Boris  Chernobilsky. 

Mr.  Chernobilsky.  his  wife  Elena, 
and  their  three  children  submitted  a 
request  for  emigration  in  1976.  They 
were  refused  for  reasons  of  "state  se- 
crecy. "  and  their  requests  for  a  rea- 
soned explanation  were  repeatedly  re- 
fused. Mr.  Chemobilsky's  visits  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  to  inquire  about  the 
reasons  for  his  denial  culminated  in 
long  bus  rides  that  ended  in  his  aban- 
donment several  miles  outside  Moscow 
and  brutal  beatings  by  the  KGB,  Since 
that  time,  Mr.  Chernobilsky  and  his 
family  have  become  the  subject  of  re- 
peated police  intimidation  and  brutal- 
ity. 

Mr.  Chernobilsky  and  his  family 
have  suffered  much  as  a  result  of  their 
refusenik  status.  He  has  been  fired 
several  times  from  jobs  after  his  em- 
ployers learn  of  this  status.  The  Cher- 
nobilsky family  has  also  become  the 
object  of  persecution  for  their  reli- 
gious and  cultural  beliefs— despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  already  surpassed 
the  intended  10-year  maximum  of 
time  for  which  state  security  can  be 
cited  as  a  reason  to  deny  emigration. 

While  we  are  encouraged  by  the  con- 
tinued strengthening  of  the  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries,  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds,  this  needless  suf- 
fering must  cease.  Families  such  as 
that  of  Boris  Chernobilsky  should 
benefit  from  this  new  era  of  glasnost 
by  being  able  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


JOHNSTON  SDI  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr,  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday  evening  I  voted  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  to  cut  $558  mil- 
lion from  the  SDI  budget.  I  did  so.  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve adequate  funding  for  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  research  program  car- 
ried out  in  compliance  with  the  ABM 
Treaty.  I  underline  the  word  "re- 
search. " 

Mr.  President,  my  vote  Thursday 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  en- 
dorsement for  the  current  direction  of 
the  SDI  program.  I  am  increasingly 
concerned  that  the  program  has 
gotten  seriously  out  of  balance.  Undue 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  a  seeming- 
ly endless  search  for  near-term  deploy- 
ment possibilities,  for  "silver  bullets " 
or  "brilliant  pebbles  "  or  "genius  dust." 
whatever  this  year's  fashion  in  design- 
er SDI  systems  happens  to  be.  It  is  tes- 
timony to  the  bankruptcy  of  this 
search  for  near-term  options  that  the 
brilliant  pebbles  concept  has  become 
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the  centerpiece  of  SDI.  The  same 
people  who  made  wild  promises  about 
the  performance  of  x-ray  lasers  in  the 
early  1980's  are  making  wild  promises 
today  about  the  whole  gamut  of  simul- 
taneous technical  breakthroughs 
needed  for  the  brilliant  pebbles  con- 
cept to  work.  Why  do  we  still  give 
them  any  credence? 

This  is  not  the  way  to  nm  a  research 
program.  We  do  not  need  to  work  to 
artificial  deadlines  for  deployment  de- 
cisions when  we  all  know  today  that 
we  will  not  have  anything  ready  for  a 
deployment  decision  in  the  1993  or 
1994  timeframe.  Nor  is  there  any 
Soviet  pressure  that  is  forcing  such  a 
deadline  on  ua.  This  program,  if  it  is 
going  to  bear  fruit,  is  going  to  require 
patience.  We  cannot  afford  to  jettison 
all  the  most  promising  long-term  tech- 
nologies, as  General  Monahan  threat- 
ened to  do  in  his  July  7  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Wilson  if  the  SDI  budget  does  not 
continue  to  increase.  If  the  adminis- 
tration does  that,  it  will  be  they  who 
will  be  abandoning  the  original  vision 
of  President  Reagan  for  effective  de- 
fenses that  would  render  ballistic  mis- 
siles obsolete. 

Mr.  President,  the  SDI  Organization 
has  consistently  cut  the  share  of  its 
budget  going  to  directed  energy  weap- 
ons from  almost  30  percent  in  1986  to 
less  than  20  percent  in  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1990  budget.  General  Mon- 
ahan's  letter  to  Senator  Wilson  im- 
plies that  all  of  these  programs  will  be 
either  eliminated  or  sharply  cut  back 
if  the  SDI  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990 
is  held  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  We  all  know  that  that 
is  about  the  best  conceivable  outcome 
in  light  of  the  House's  overwhelming 
vote  last  Wednesday  for  a  $3.1  billion 
SDI  funding  level.  Do  we  really  want 
to  take  the  lasers  and  particle  beams 
out  of  SDI?  Are  those  the  options  we 
should  be  foreclosing  so  early  on  in 
the  research  program?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  put  the  ad- 
ministration on  notice   that   if  they 
carry  through  with  the  priorities  out- 
lined   in    General    Monahan's    letter, 
this  could  be  the  last  year  that  I  vote 
against  efforts  to  cut  the  SDI  budget. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  deploying  some  in- 
effective defense  in  the  near  term  at 
vast  cost  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Let's  stop  the  search  for  de- 
signer SDI  systems  which  often  seem 
to  have  little  more  going  for  them 
than  a  clever  name.  Let's  get  SDI  off 
of  Madison  Avenue  and  back  into  our 
research  laboratories  and  test  facili- 
ties. Let's  stop  overpromising  what  can 
be  done  and  how  soon  it  can  be  done. 
Let's  show  SDI  the  same  patience  we 
show   other   long-term,    high-risk   re- 
search ventures  like  magnetic  fusion 
or  cancer  research  or  space  explora- 
tion. If  we  can  not  do  that,  then  this 
program  is  boimd  for  failure. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  begin  to  rethink  their 
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SDI  strategy  and  priorities.  They 
should  begin  today  to  plan  for  a  $3  9 
billion  combined  DOD  plus  DOE  SDI 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  a  simi- 
lar budget  thereafter.  They  should 
seek  a  consensus  with  the  Congress  in 
support  of  a  long-term  research  pro- 
gram carried  out  in  compliance  with 
the  ABM  Treaty.  They  should  reject 
the  notion  that  we  must  make  a  de- 
ployment decision  within  the  next  5  or 
6  years  and  all  the  instability  that 
notion  engenders.  They  should  seek 
the  stability  that  a  research  program 
requires  if  it  is  to  have  any  promise  of 
success.* 
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LANDMARK  BILL  FOR  CHILD 
CARE 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
recently  completed  an  extended  week 
of  debate  on  the  Act  for  Better  ChUd 
Care  Services  of  1989.  Although  there 
is  agreement  on  the  need  for  better 
child  care,  there  have  been  differing 
opinions  on  the  means  by  which  this 
may  be  accomplished. 

On  July  24,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
published    an    outstanding    editorial 
which   described   the   similarities   be- 
tween the  ABC  bill  in  the  Senate  and 
H.R.   3,   the  Child  Development  and 
Education  Act  of  1989.  The  editorial 
also  cites  the  principal  players  in  this 
legislation,       highlighting       Senator 
Orhin  Hatch's  strategic  role  in  the 
debate.  I  would  like  to  join  the  author 
of  this  editorial  in  commending  Sena- 
tor Hatch  for  the  major  role  he  has 
played  in  ensuring  that  working  par- 
ents have  access  to  affordable,  quality 
child  care.  He  has  recognized  that  an 
increasing    number    of    women    with 
young  children  are  forced  to  work  out 
of  economic  need.  The  Senator  from 
Utah    say    the    growing   demand    for 
quality,  realistically  priced  child  care 
and   worked    toward   legislation    that 
would  supply  the  assistance  that  the 
worsening  situation  demanded.   It  is 
for  this  reason  that  Senator  Hatch 
transcended     partisan     politics,     and 
worked  to  mobilize  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  political  spectrum.  I  there- 
fore request  that  this  article  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  "nmes.  July  24.  1989] 
LaNOKARK  Bill  roR  Child  Care? 
Congress  is  so  close  to  passing  landmark 
child-<»re  legislation  that  it  must  keep  inch- 
ing forward  despite  threats  of  a  presidential 
veto  or  efforts  by  some  House  members  to 
adopt  a  minimal  program. 

The  Senate  and  a  key  House  committee 
have  passed  bills  that  differ  in  some  specific 
ways  but  are  so  alike  in  basic  approach  that 
they  can  and  should  be  merged  into  signifi- 
cant legislation.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
act  to  help  fill  the  growing  need  for  better 
child  care. 

In  late  June,  the  Senate  passed  the  Act 
for  Better  Child  Care  Services,  known  as 
the  ABC  bill,  that  provides  $1.75  billion  for 


a  combination  of  Ux  credite  to  parents  and 
grants  to  states  to  increase  chUd-care  pro- 
grams and  to  help  parents  pay  for  care  In 
so  doing,  the  Senate  rejected  a  presidentlal- 
ly  backed  substitute  that  would  have  relied 
solely  on  Ux  credits.  The  bill  also  requires 
states  to  set  safety  standards  for  chUd-carc 
programs. 

Days  later,  the  House  Education  and 
LAbor  Committee  approved  HR  3.  the  ChUd 
Development  and  Education  Act  of  1989 
The  bill  provides  $1.78  bUUon  for  a  variety 
of  children's  programs,  including  subsidies 
for  chUd  care.  It  differs  from  the  Senate  bill 
m  that  it  calls  for  a  major  expansion  of  the 
Head  Start  preschool  program  and  provides 
financial  incentives  for  school  systems  to  de- 
velop more  child-care  programs. 

In  a  separate  action  this  past  week,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ap- 
proved tax  credits  for  child  care  That's 
good,  but  that  committees  bill  contains 
only  $400  million  a  year  to  expand  the 
supply  of  day  care  and  improve  its  quality 
That's  far  less  than  what  the  Senate  passed 
or  what  is  contained  in  HR  3.  Thus  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  bUl  alone  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  provide  real  improve- 
ment in  ChUd  care.  Groups  like  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund  hope  to  win  commit- 
ments soon  from  House  members  to  com- 
bme  the  tax-credit  bill  and  HR  3.  That  way 
the  House  would  go  to  a  conference  commit- 
tee with  the  Senate  with  the  strongest  pos- 
sible package. 

Most  of  the  principal  players  are  in  famU- 
^r  roles  of  leadership,  Rep.  Augustus  P 
Hawkins  (D-Los  Angeles),  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is 
one.  and  Sen.  Christopher  Dodd  (D-Conii ) 
a  longtime  advocate  of  improved  child  care' 
^  another.  But  one  key  figure  U  a  surprise' 
He  IS  Sen.  Orrin  G.  Hatch  (R-DUh)  who 
has  been  severely  criticized  for  his  role  and 
deserves  special  commendation.  Hatch  a 
conservative,  told  an  interviewer:  "I  think 
I'm  doing  what's  right.  I  started  looking  at 
the  statistics  and  the  facU.  and  when  you 
do.  you  ask.  What  are  we  doing  to  our  fami- 
lies?" You've  got  to  be  concerned  about  the 
parents  who  just  don't  know  what  to  do  " 

Unfortunately.  President  Bush  does  not 
yet  share  Hatch's  insight.  Bush  says  he  wlU 
veto  any  ABC-type  bill.  He  prefers  to  let 
parente  decide  with  their  dollars  what  kind 
of  care  they  want.  But  the  small  tax  credit 
he  has  in  mind  would  leave  parents  with 
rnmmial  care  and  do  nothing  to  help  create 
badly  needed  new  programs.  Parents  want 
and  deserve  a  better  choice  than  the  one  the 
President  offers.  Congress  should  give  it  to 
them  by  passing  a  combination  of  the  soUd 
measures  now  before  it.« 


INSUR- 
IT     THE 


THE     PHA     MORTGAGE 
ANCE    PROGRAM:     IS 
NEXT  PSLIC? 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  House 
and  Senate  Members  have  just  com- 
pleted work  on  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout  package. 

The  situation  with  our  S&L's  is 
tragic.  It  seems  everyone  involved 
made  crucial  mistakes  or  lapses  in 
judgment,  aU  the  way  from  the  thrift 
executives  to  the  regulators  to  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  failed  to  exert 
stronger  oversight  of  the  industry  and 
the  regulators. 
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Our  experience  with  the  S&Ls  con 
tains  some  lessons  for  me.  We  should 
be  vigilant  in  our  oversight.  We  should 
ask  for  hard  data  and  not  rely  on  as 
surances.  If  we  find  a  problem,  we 
should  take  immediate  action,  because 
the  cost  of  fixing  a  problem  expands 
exponentially.  And  we  should  not 
expect  a  program  or  industry  to  grow 
out  of  its  problems  when  it  has  funda 
mental  flaws. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  face  a  test  to 
see  whether  these  lessons  have  been 
learned.  That  test  comes  in  the  form 
of  the  mortgage  insurance  program  at 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

I  will  ask  that  an  article  from  the 
July  18  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  an  editorial  from  the  July  20 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

As  these  articles  make  clear,  the 
FHAs  mortgage  insurance  program  is 
barreling  down  the  same  road  as  our 
savings  and  loans.  Supervision  has 
been  slipshod,  accurate  record  have 
not  been  kept  and  corruption  seems  to 
have  wormed  its  way  into  the  adminis- 
tration. The  prograun  lost  $452  million 
last  year  and  is  expected  to  lose  even 
more  this  year. 

It  is  clear  that  we  should  look  very 
closely  at  the  program.  Yet.  legislation 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
would  propel  the  FHA  into  even 
deeper  water.  Loan  limits  would  be 
raised  and  downpayment  requirements 
would  be  eased.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  take  this  kind  of  action,  we  should 
make  sure  the  program  can  swim. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  Banking  Committee  will  take  up 
this  issue  in  a  hearing  tomorrow.  Un 
fortunately.  I  believe  that  this  matter 
requires  far  more  attention  than  a 
single  hearing.  We  need  to  scrutinize 
FHA  and  other  mortgage  insurance 
agencies  extensively. 

A  GAO  audit  of  the  program  is  due 
at  the  end  of  August.  At  a  minimum, 
we  should  wait  until  that  report  is  re 
leased  and  analyzed  before  moving 
with  any  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  FHA. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Banking  Com 
mittee  to  leave  off  any  provisions  re 
lated  to  the  mortgage  insurance  pro 
gram  if  the  housing  bill  is  marked  up 
Prior  to  release  of  the  GAO  audit,  it 
would  simply  be  premature  to  make 
changes  in  the  loan  limits  and  down 
payment  requirements  of  FHAs  mort- 
gage insurance  program. 

This  is  a  serious  test  of  our  resolve. 
No  one  likes  to  hear  bad  news  or  to 
hold  back  exciting  new  plans.  But  the 
lessons  of  our  thrifts  tells  us  that 
doing  otherwise  would  be  nothing 
short  of  derelict. 

I  ask  that  the  articles  to  which  I  ear- 
lier referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 


[FYom  the  New  York  Times.  July  20.  1989] 
Why  Insure  Richer  Housing'' 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
which  insures  home  loans,  lost  $452  million 
last  year  Now  Senators  Alan  Crajiston  and 
Alfonse  D  Amalo  propose  two  changes  that 
threaten  to  make  a  bad  situation  even 
worse 

The  Cranston  DAmato  housing  bill  would 
lower  the  down  payment  that  home  buyers 
must  pay  to  qualify  for  FHA.  insurance. 
And  the  bill  would  raise  the  maximum  size 
of  an  FHA.  insured  loan.  These  proposals 
would  contribute  little  to  the  F.H.A.  goal  of 
helping  families  with  modest  incomes  secure 
affordable  private  mortgages.  And  they 
threaten  FHA.  insolvency. 

For  the  borrower,  lower  down  payments 
are  a  mixed  blessing.  They  can.  as  the  Sena- 
tors observe,  make  home  ownership  possi- 
ble. But  they  also  require  a  larger  loan  and 
larger  monthly  payments.  For  the  F.H.A.. 
low  down  payments  can  be  a  disaster  De 
fault  rates  on  mortgages  with  low  down  pay 
ments  are  notoriously  high.  The  less  money 
a  buyer  sinks  into  his  home,  the  more  likely 
he  IS  to  walk  away  from  onerous  monthly 
payments. 

If  a  borrower  defaults  on  an  insured  loan, 
the  FHA.  picks  up  the  tab  It  must  then 
charge  higher  insurance  premiums  to  every 
one  else,  which  would  hurt  the  low  income 
home  buyers  the  agency  is  supposed  to 
assist. 

The  proposal  to  raise  the  limit  on  F.H.A - 
insured  loans  is  equally  misguided   Current 
ly,  homes  selling  for  le.ss  than  $101,250  qual 
Ify.  The  new  limit  would  be  pegged  to  local 
real  estate  prices  and  would  in  some  areas 
exceed  $200,000.  The  Senators  argue  that  m 
some  regions  even  the   least  costly   homes 
have   become   too   expensive    for   moderate 
income  families.  Perhaps    But  a  higher  m 
surance  limit  doesn't  make  a  home  more  af 
fordable     It    serves    higher-income    families 
who  can  afford  more  expensive  homes  and 
private  mortgage  insurance.  Replacing  pri- 
vate insurance  with  Federal  insurance  for 
well-to-do  families  is  not  noble.  And  higher 
insurance  limits,  in  combination  with  lower 
down  payments,  risk  explosive  F.H.A.  losses. 

To  further  the  F.H.A .'s  mission.  Senators 
Cranston  and  DAmato  would  do  better  to 
heed  a  recent  Presidential  commission.  It 
recommended  eliminating  FHA.  insurance 
for  mortgages  on  vacation  and  investment 
properties.  These  mortgages  are  unrelated 
to  the  FHAs  mission  yet  they  contribute 
to  Its  losses.  And  in  order  to  concentrate  re- 
sources on  the  people  who  most  need  them, 
the  commussion  recommended  limiting  eligi- 
bility to  moderate    and  low  income  families 

Focusing  on  the  needy  is  the  point.  Por 
tions  of  the  Cranston-D'Amato  bill  would, 
appropriately  directly  subsidize  low-cost 
housing  The  FHA.  portions  of  the  bill  are 
unfocused  and  jeopardize  the  financial  m 
tegrity  of  the  F.H.A.  in  an  unnecessary  at 
tempt  to  benefit  well  to-do  families.  It  is  up 
to  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  to  pre- 
serve the  former  portions  and  amend  the 
latter 

Taxpayers  have  already  been  condemned 
to  bail  out  one  bankrupt  Federal  insurance 
agency,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  One  is  enough. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  18,  1989] 

Mortgage  Support  Gets  Costly 

(By  Ann  Mariano i 

The  taxpayers'  bill  for  foreclosures  on 
federally  backed  mortgages  for  middle-class 
housing  has  passed  the  $2  billion  mark  and 


IS  showing  few  signs  of  leveling  off  as  once- 
profitable  government  housing  insurance 
funds  are  hit  with  the  full  impact  of  the 
losses,  according  to  government  and  housing 
industry  officials. 

Housing  insurance  programs  run  by  the 
Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  Veterans  Affairs  have  helped 
millions  of  Americans  buy  homes  and  build 
or  rehabilitate  multifamily  housing  over  the 
last  half  century.  In  many  cases  these  pro- 
grams paid  their  own  way  from  the  fees 
they  collected  and  had  enough  left  over  to 
contribute  to  the  federal  Treasury. 

Those  days  are  over  for  the  biggest  of  the 
programs,  which  are  now  a  drain  on  the 
Treasury  The  economic  slump  in  the 
South.  Southwest  and  parts  of  the  West  is  a 
major  contributor,  but  mismanagement  and 
fraud  also  have  played  a  part.  Housing  pro- 
gram staffs,  cut  back  sharply  by  the 
Reagan-era  effort  to  contract  programs  out 
to  private  companies,  were  unable  to  moni- 
tor many  programns  adequately  while  the 
cost  of  political  favors  for  high-ranking  Re- 
publicans compounded  the  problems. 

The  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, a  mortgage-financing  agency  known 
as  Ginnie  Mae.  is  the  latest  to  suffer.  The 
agency's  losses  could  eventually  hit  $1  bil- 
lion and  Ginnie  Mae  is  blaming  much  of  its 
problem  on  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs' loan  guaranty  policies.  Unless  action  is 
taken  to  curb  the  expected  VA  losses. 
Ginnie  Mae  could  be  recording  losses  of  $50 
million  to  $100  million  annually  starting  as 
early  as  next  year,  according  to  a  high-rank- 
ing Ginnie  Mae  official  who  requested  ano- 
nymity. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
which  provides  government  insurance  on 
home  buyers'  loans,  is  also  reporting  losses 
after  55  years  of  profitability.  The  FHA  lost 
$452  million  in  1987  and  continued  to  lose 
$40  million  a  month  on  its  single-family 
home  insurance  program  during  the  six 
months  that  ended  March  31.  according  to  a 
Heritage  Foundation  analysis. 

The  VA  is  being  hit  even  harder.  Congress 
has  appropriated  $1.7  billion  since  1984  to 
keep  the  department's  loan  fund  afloat  and 
will  have  to  continue  covering  losses,  offi- 
cials said. 

Ginnie  Mae  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  the  U.S. 
real  estate  market  by  raising  money  for 
loans  to  home  buyers  and  developers  of 
rental  apartment  projects.  With  the  help  of 
Ginnie  Mae.  lenders  bundle  together  PHA- 
and  VA-insured  mortgages  and  issue  bonds 
backed,  or  secured,"  by  the  mortgages  and 
the  monthly  payments  they  are  supposed  to 
produce.  Paying  the  investors  each  month  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  lenders,  who  collect 
a  fee  for  doing  the  job.  When  a  homeowner 
defaults,  the  VA  and  FHA  are  responsible 
for  insuring  the  mortgage  principal.  But 
Ginnie  Msie  must  keep  up  with  the  monthly 
interest  payments,  at  lefist  until  the  proper- 
ty is  foreclosed  on  and  sold. 

Gmne  Mae  once  contributed  as  much  as 
$200  million  a  year  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
from  its  profits,  according  to  an  agency  offi- 
cial. But  in  1987.  Ginnie  Mae  reserves 
dropped  by  $700  million,  most  of  it  needed 
to  cover  losses  in  HUD's  troubled  mobile 
home  insurance  program. 

HUD  Inspector  General  Paul  A.  Adams 
said  in  a  1988  report  that  "weaknesses  in 
program  design"  were  so  severe  that  HUD 
should  stop  issuing  securities  backed  by 
mobile  home  loans  unless  major  changes 
were  made.  Ginnie  Mae  is  still  guaranteeing 
mobile  home  securities  and  would  need  con- 
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gresslonal  authority  to  kill  the  program,  a 
HUD  spokesman  said  last  week. 

More  recently,  however,  it  has  heen  a 
sharp  rise  In  VA  default  rates  that  is  "the 
number  one  threat  to  the  vlabUity"  of  the 
Giimle  Mae  program,  Louis  C.  Gasper,  the 
agency's  executive  vice  president  until  he 
resigned  last  week,  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
VA.  HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp,  who  over- 
sees the  Ginnie  Mae  program,  has  blamed 
VA  policies  for  its  handling  of  foreclosed 
properties  that  has  resulted  In  miUions  of 
dollars  In  unnecessary  Ginnie  Mae  losses. 

The  veterans  agency  is  passing  on  more  of 
the  foreclosure  costs  to  banks  and  S&L£ 
than  ever  l)efore.  Increasing  lenders'  costs 
and  triggering  more  lender  failures,  Kemp 
and  other  HUD  officials  said. 

The  veterans'  department  has  delayed  the 
scheduled  Aug.  1  enforcement  of  new  regu- 
lations that  Ginnie  Mae  officials  have  said 
would  lead  to  even  more  problems  for  their 
agency  by  forcing  them  to  assume  control  of 
more  foreclosed  homes.  But  the  VA  does  not 
plan  to  change  the  rules,  which  probably 
will  go  into  effect  in  late  August,  according 
to  Anthony  J.  Principi,  the  VA's  deputy  sec- 
retary. 

Principi  said  the  VA  changes  are  intended 
to  achieve  "a  balancing  of  the  risk"  among 
the  government,  lenders  and  veterans.  "Now 
the  burden  is  borne  mostly  by  veterans  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury, "  he  said.  The  depart- 
ment "continues  to  bear  heavy  burdens.  We 
need  to  take  steps  to  bring  this  program 
into  solvency." 

Another  big  contributor  to  FHA  and 
Ginnie  Mae  losses  is  expected  to  be  the  so- 
called  coinsurance  program,  established  in 
1983  as  a  centerpiece  of  Reagan  administra- 
tion efforts  to  turn  work  over  to  private 
firms. 

Under  coinsurance,  the  government  takes 
about  80  percent  of  the  risk  and  private 
lenders  assume  the  rest  on  loans  to  owners 
of  multifamily  residential  projects.  The 
HUD  inspector  general  said  earlier  this  year 
that  coinsurance  losses  would  cost  FHA 
$500  million  and  that  Ginnie  Mae  was 
spending  $6  million  a  month  to  cover  pay- 
ments to  investors  in  the  securities  backed 
by  coinsurance  loans. 

A  private  audit  still  underway  reportedly 
has  increased  the  total  loss  figure  for  FHA 
to  $1  billion.  An  official  of  Price  Water- 
house,  the  company  performing  the  audit, 
said  the  report  is  not  finished  yet  and  the  $1 
billion  figure  "is  based  on  partial  informa- 
tion." 

Income  on  investments  and  reserves 
should  cover  the  losses,  "but  if  we  had  to  do 
it  all  at  once  we  couldn't.  There's  no  ques- 
tion that  its  going  to  be  a  drain."  said  the 
high-ranking  Ginnie  Mae  official  who  asked 
not  to  be  named.  Claims  will  be  paid  out 
over  a  period  of  several  years. 

Ginnie  Mae  has  now  set  another  record, 
after  having  been  forced  to  take  over  pay- 
ments to  investors  in  nearly  $11  billion 
worth  of  single-family  home  mortgages  in 
the  wake  of  lenders  failures  during  the  last 
six  months.  Many  of  the  failures  were  trig- 
gered by  losses  on  VA  loans,  according  to 
the  Ginnie  Mae  official. 

Until  recently,  Ginnie  Mae  was  able  to 
resell  sound  loans  in  the  port-folios  it  took 
over  when  lenders  fail.  The  insured  proper- 
ty was  valuable  enough  to  make  it  worth- 
while for  another  lender  to  assume  pay- 
ments to  investors  and  collect  the  fees. 

But  an  increasing  number  of  bad  loans 
coming  to  Ginnie  Mae  are  on  houses  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  states  where  properties 
have  lost  value  and  their  sale  will  not  cover 
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the  outstanding  loan  balances  and  foreclo- 
sure coats.  Pew  lenders  are  willing  to  take 
loans  that  wlU  result  in  a  net  loss,  and 
Ginnie  Mae  is  left  with  the  job  of  servicing 
loans  until  foreclosures  can  take  place.  Until 
Ginnie  Mae  can  separate  the  good  loans 
from  the  bad  ones  the  agency  will  be  forced 
to  cover  payments  to  investors. 

Kemp  and  Gasper  are  particularly  upset 
about  the  threat  to  Giimle  Mae  from  the 
veterans'  loan  defaults.  The  VA's  loan  guar- 
anty fund  has  backed  home  purchases  for 
more  than  13  million  veteran  or  military 
families  and  individuals  in  the  45  years  since 
the  program  was  established.  The  fund, 
used  to  pay  off  loans  when  veterans  default! 
guarantees  to  the  lender  reimbursement  of 
up  to  $36,000  on  a  defaulted  mortgage. 

Under  the  VA  loan  program,  the  govern- 
ment must  pay  the  bank  or  S&L  when  a  vet- 
eran defaults.  The  VA  then  can  either  pay 
the  guarantee  and  leave  the  property  with 
the  lender,  or  pay  off  the  loan,  take  the 
house  and  sell  it  to  recoup  the  govermnent's 
losses.  The  department  uses  a  formula  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1984  to  decide 
which  option  to  choose.  If  the  formula  de- 
termines that  the  net  cost  of  acquiring  the 
property  is  higher  than  the  guarantee,  the 
VA  must  pay  the  guarantee  and  leave  the 
lender  with  the  job  of  reselling  the  house. 

The  new  regulations  planned  by  the  VA 

"could  seriously  affect"  both  the  veterans" 

loan  program  and  Ginnie  Mae,  Kemp  said  in 

a  letter  to  Veterans  Affairs  SecreUry  Edwin 

J.  Derwinski. 

As  lenders  slide  into  'financial  distress"' 
they  often  stop  making  their  payments  to 
Ginnie  Mae  investors,  delaying  action 
against  them  and  increasing  the  govern- 
ment's costs  when  the  default  eventually 
occurs,  Kemp  said. 

".  .  .  We  have  already  seen  resistance 
among  lenders  to  making  VA  loans, "  Kemp 
wrote.  He  said  he  was  concerned  that  the 
VA's  "position  has  caused  a  shrinkage  of 
this  important  housing  assistance  program 
for  veterans. .  .  ." 

The  VA's  Principi  said,  however,  that 
"there  is  no  evidence  that  lenders  wont 
issue  loans"  under  the  regulations  the  de- 
partment plans  to  implement. 

Although  the  VA  is  leaving  more  proper- 
ties with  lenders  than  in  the  past,  the  de- 
partment is  still  taking  back  most  of  the 
houses  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  he  said.# 
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son  with  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
and  local  government.  Prior  to  Joining 
CSX,  Mr.  Snyder  was  the  executive  di- 
rector for  the  Kentucky  CouncU  on 
Higher  Education. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  Mr.  Snyder's 
confirmation  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.* 


VILLAGE  OP  PHELPS 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  Village  of  Phelps.  NY.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  bicentermial  celebration. 

Phelps  Township  was  settled  by  the 
John  Decker  Robinson  family  in  May 
1989.  The  village  was  settled  by  Seth 
Deane  in  1790.  along  Flint  Creek 
which  has  a  fall  of  127  feet  through 
town.  Water  supplied  power  to  farm- 
oriented  mills  which  included  saw 
mills,  plaster  mills— Gypsum  rock,  dis- 
tilleries, a  plow  company,  grain  drills 
and  seeders,  flour  mills,  a  peppermint 
oil  company,  and.  the  largest  sauer- 
kraut factory  in  the  world— during  the 
twenties  and  thirties.  Many  landmark 
homes  beautify  the  excellent  farmland 
community  in  the  heart  of  the  beauti- 
ful Finger  Lakes. 

I  salute  the  residents  of  Phelps  on 
their  bicentermial  celebration.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
sending  our  warmest  wishes  to  them 
on  this  occasion,  and  best  of  luck  for 
another  successful  200  years.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A 
FOREIGN  ORGANIZATION 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  CONFIRMA- 
TION OF  HARRY  M.  SNYDER 
TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING 
RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 


•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26,  1989.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  favor- 
ably reported  the  nomination  of  Harry 
M.  Snyder  to  be  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Snyder's  background  as  both  an 
attorney  and  educator  will  bring 
strength  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement.  Mr. 
Snyder  is  currently  vice  president  for 
State  relations  for  CSX  Corp.  in  Ken- 
tucky, serving  as  the  corporation's  liai- 


•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  goverrunent  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Robert  Vastine.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Chafee,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  North  Cyprus, 
sponsored  by  the  Cyprus  Turkish  His- 
torical Association,  from  August  6  to 
15. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Vastine  in  the 
program  in  North  Cyprus,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Cyprus  Turkish  Histori- 
cal Association,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States 
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The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Curtis  D.  Hom.  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Gorton,  to  partici 
pate  in  a  program  in  Taipei.  Taiwan. 
sponsored  by  Soochow  University, 
from  August  21  to  29. 

The  committee  has  determined  thai 
participation  by  Mr.  Hom  in  the  pro 
gram  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of  Soo 
chow  University,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


THE  953d  TOPOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  ear 
lier  this  year,  one  of  my  offices  in  New 
Mexico  was  visited  by  Mr.  William  S. 
Larkin.  a  91 -year-old  retired  Army  cap 
tain.  He  dropped  by  to  let  me  know  of 
an  important  event  scheduled  for  late 
August,  and  I  would  like  to  share  this 
with  my  colleagues. 

On  August  24,  members  of  the  953d 
Engineer  Topographic  Company 
(Aviation)  will  gather  in  New  Orleans 
to  share  memories  and  to  catch  up  on 
old  times. 

The  953d  Engineer  Topographic 
Company  was  an  army  unit  estab 
lished  during  World  War  II.  It  was  ac- 
tivated on  April  2.  1942.  at  Felts  Field. 
Parkwater.  WA.  After  deactivation  in 
late  1944,  the  unit  was  incorporated 
into  the  941st  Engineer  Aviation  Topo 
graphic  Battalion. 

Ever  since  1944.  members  of  the 
953d  Company  have  reunited.  Out  of 
the  approximately  336  men  in  the 
unit,  there  are  59  who  are  still  living. 
This  year,  approximately  28  members 
are  expected  to  attend  the  reunion.  I 
think  it's  simply  great  to  see  these 
men  gather  to  share  a  bit  of  history 
while  actively  pursuing  the  present! 

Many  of  the  values  that  America  is 
so  proud  of  today  are  typified  by  the 
men  of  this  unit.  Their  dedication,  pa 
triotism,  and  selflessness  are  but  some 
of  the  small  contributions  these  men 
have  made  to  keep  freedoms  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  others,  safe. 

These  men  are  dedicated  to  the 
United  States  and  have  demonstrated 
this  commitment  not  only  through 
their  effort  during  World  War  II.  but 
also  in  their  commitment  to  each 
other  over  the  years. 

In  reading  over  some  of  the  troop's 
history,  one  thing  becomes  very  clear. 
These  men  committed  themselves  to 
doing  everything  they  could  to  help 
the  war  effort.  At  one  point,  during 
their  training  period,  the  morale  of 
the  troop  became  very  low.  They  felt 
that  they  were  not  giving  enough  be- 
cause they  were  not  actually  on  the 
battlefield. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize how  very  Important  their  photo- 
mapping,  surveying,  and  drafting 
really  was.  In  fact,  their  dedication 
and  commitment  earned  them  three 


Presidential  citations  for  their  endeav- 
ors during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
these  men  are  heroes.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  953d  Engineer  Topographic  Com- 
pany than  a  simple  thank  you  for  all 
you  have  done  to  protect  and  serve  our 
Nation,  and  good  luck  at  your  reun- 
ion." We  can  but  pray  that  the  values 
and  tradition  that  these  men  have  ex- 
emplified over  the  years  will  be  carried 
on  by  future  generations.* 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR-S. 
1443 

Mr.  5JUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1443.  intro- 
duced earlier  today  by  Senator  Ford. 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  consid- 
er the  following  nominations:  Calen- 
dar Item  Nos.  253,  254,  256,  257.  258. 
259:  260.  261,  262,  which  are  Air  Force 
promotions:  Calendar  Order  Nos.  263, 
264,  265,  266.  267,  268,  269,  270.  271. 
272.  273.  Army  promotions;  Calendar 
Item  Nos.  274.  275,  276.  277.  Marine 
Corps  promotions:  Calendar  Item  Nos. 
278.  279.  280.  Navy  promotions;  and  all 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Army.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Navy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  further  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  nominees  be 
confirmed  en  bloc:  that  any  state- 
ments appear  in  the  Record  as  if  read; 
that  the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table  en  bloc;  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action,  and  the  Senate  return 
to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

Executive  Office  or  the  President 
Michael  R.  Deland.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Timothy  B.  Atkeson.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency 

J.  Clarence  Davies.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen 
lal  Protection  Agency. 

Departhdit  or  the  Interior 
John  P  Turner,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Constance  Bastlne  Harriman.  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish  and 
Wildlife.  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Department  or  Justice 

William  Braniff.  of  California  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years. 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Buford  D.  Lary.  461-48-9827FR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  Stales  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  general 

Gen.  Duane  H.  Cassidy,  194-26-2682FR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601; 

To  be  general 
Ll.    Gen.    Hansford   T.   Johnson.    251-58- 
7597FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10.  United  Slates  Code,  section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Ronald   L.   Walls.   487-38-9023. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 
Col     Matthew    A.    Zimmerman.    250-62 

9941.  U.S.  Army. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 

the    provisions    of    title    10.    United    Slates 

Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt     Gen.    William    H.   Schneider.   467-44- 

5291.  U.S.  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 

the    provisions    of    title    10.    United    Slates 

Code,  section  1370: 

To  tie  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Woodmansee.  Jr..  311- 
34  0886.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a).  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  resctonsibil- 
ity  designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10.  United  Slates  Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Jack  B.  Farris.  Jr.,  245-46-4438. 

U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  lllle 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601(a): 
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To  be  lieutenant  general 


Mag.  Gen.  John  M.  Shalikashvili,  331-30- 
8495,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Ll.  Gen.  George  R.  Stotser.  410-50-9185. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  S.  Crosby,  244-44-2737,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  imp>ortance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  George  A.  Joulwan.  093-32- 
3990,  U.S.  Army. 

The  United  States  Army  National  Guard 
Officer  named  herein  for  appointment  in 
the  grade  indicated  below,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a),  3385  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general  of  the  line 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Skaff,  233-46-6270. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  imder 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  R.  Harris,  310-34-2711. 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
genera]   under  the   provisions  of  title    10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Edwin  J.  Godfrey,  143-24-2270/9903  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  resp>onsibility  under  title  10,  United 
Stales  Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  P.  MiUigan.  157-24- 
3965/9903  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general   under  the   provisions  of  title   10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

John  I.  Hudson.  473-28-7908/9903  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general   under  the   provisions  of  title   10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

Stephen  G.  Olmstead.  032-22-0027/9903 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 


To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm,  Joseph  B.  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  467- 
42-0315/1230,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  article  II,  section  2, 
clause  2,  U.S.  Constitution. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Richard  H.  Truly,  425-72- 
0864/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  t>e  assigned  lo  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  (Selectee)  Jimmy  Pappas,  452- 
48-3572-1110,  U.S.  Navy. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK  IN  THE 
AIR  FORCE,  ARMY,  MARINE 
CORPS,  NAVY 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
R.  Bums,  and  ending  Raymond  E.  Pranck, 
Jr,  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  11, 1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Michael 
E.  Winchester,  and  ending  Michael  J.  Thor- 
nell.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  apF>eared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  11,  1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Major 
David  E.  Avenell,  538-44-8489.  and  ending 
Major  David  L.  Smith,  574-18-8560,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  11. 1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Major 
James  W.  Adams.  504-50-2165.  and  ending 
Major  Doris  M.  Lewis,  244-64-2936,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  11.  1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Gary  D. 
Bailey,  and  ending  Glenn  F.  Benson,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  11.  1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Seymour 
H.  Brickman.  and  ending  Richard  D.  Wheat- 
ley,  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  11.  1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  David 
W.  Abati.  and  ending  William  A.  Zahler. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  11. 1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Patricia 
C.  Stradlelgh,  and  ending  Catherine  R.  Wil- 
kalls,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  20.  1989. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Charles  R. 
Bailey,  and  ending  Robert  K.  Zuehlke. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  19.  1989. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  H. 
Balme,  and  ending  Cecil  E.  White,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  11,  1989. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Thomas  A. 
Anderson,  and  ending  William  F.  Smith  III. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  11, 1989. 


Army  nominations  beginning  Richard  J. 
Arold,  and  ending  Gary  M.  Zaucha.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  11,  1989. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Merle  E.  Mackie,  Sr,  and  ending  John  T.  Se- 
verson,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  22,  1989. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Law- 
rence J.  Crafts,  and  ending  James  H. 
Thompson,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  11. 1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert 
Edward  Adamson  III.  and  ending  Larry 
Lester  Wlllits,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  1.  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Kevin  G. 
Mitts,  and  ending  Timothy  G.  Dobrovolny, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  22.  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  Mat- 
thews Abemathy  III.  and  ending  Michael  H. 
Wooster.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  22.  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Charles  T. 
Smith,  and  ending  Charles  Landon.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  11.  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Barbara  M. 
Bradley,  and  ending  Lyle  W.  Swanson, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  11,  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Danelle  Bar- 
rett, and  ending  Raymond  Winstead.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  11.  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Michael 
Bard,  and  ending  Jerry  Wlndle.  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  11.  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Constante 
Uban  Abaya,  and  ending  Michael  Ernest 
Weyler.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  11.  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  Leslie 
Austin,  and  ending  William  Richard  Yates, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  11.  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey  R. 
Abel,  and  ending  Michael  A.  Wulf.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  11.  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  D. 
Adams,  and  ending  Lawrence  A.  Pemberton, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  ap()eared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  20.  1989. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATIOMS  OF 
CONSTANCE  B.  HARRIMAN  AND  JOHN  F.  TURNER 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Committee  on  Envlroiunent 
and  Public  Works  held  confirmation 
hearings  on  two  important  nomina- 
tions—that of  Constance  Harriman  to 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  Pish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks, 
and  of  John  Turner  to  be  the  Director 
of  the  D.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service. 
These  two  positions  are  extremely  im- 
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portant  to  round  out  Secretary 
Lujan's  staff  and  to  get  moving  on  im- 
portant Issues  involving  protection  of 
public  lands,  critical  habitat,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  species. 

Coruiie  Harriman's  educational  back 
ground,  legal  training  and  professional 
experience  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  in  the  private  sector 
make  her  well  qualifed  to  be  the  As 
sistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 
and  Parks.  She  received  her  under 
graduate  and  masters  degree  in  histo- 
ry from  Stanford  University.  She  wa.s 
on  the  law  review  at  UCLA  where  she 
earned  a  J.D.  Degree.  And,  she  is  fa 
miliar  with  the  legal  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  she 
served  there  as  special  assistant  to  the 
Solicitor  and  Associate  Solicitor  for 
Energy  and  Resources  during  the 
Reagan  administration. 

John  Turner  also  has  an  impressive 
background,  one  which  makes  him 
eminently  suited  to  head  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  He  has  conducted 
years  of  study  and  graduate  research 
in  wildlife  ecology  and  zoology.  His 
abiding  commitment  to  conservation 
has  been  well-demonstrated  through 
out  his  19  years  of  service  in  the  Wyo- 
ming Legislature.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Mr.  Turner,  a  member  of  the  National 
Wetlands  Policy  Forum,  will  bring 
some  fresh  ideas  to  the  table  on  how 
best  to  tackle  the  pernicious  and  per 
sistant  wetlands  loss  problem  afflict- 
ing our  Nation. 

President  Bush  has  already  proven 
true   to   his   word   when   it   comes   to 
making  environmental  issues  a  top  pri 
ority.   I   believe   in   Connie   Harriman 
and  John  Turner,  the  President   has 
chosen   leaders  with   whom   Congress 
can  work  to  achieve  ambitious  goals 
such  as  "no  net  loss"  on  our  wetland 
resources,  restoration  of  our  migratory 
bird  populations,  protection  of  threat 
ened  and  declining  species  throughout 
the  Nation  and  the  world,  and  estab 
lishment  of  a  dedicated  trust  fund  to 
protect  open  spaces  and  historic  sites. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port these  nominations  before  the 
Senate.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Connie  Harriman  and  John  Turner  on 
a  multitude  of  important  issues  upon 
their  confirmation. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  legislative  session. 


DIRECTING  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Mitcheli.,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  Senator 
Dole,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
to  direct  the  Senate  legal  counsel  to 


appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the  name 
of  the  Senate  in  two  cases  pending  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  of  California  and  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  cS.  Res.  160 1  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  the 
cases  of  United  States  ex  rel.  Taxpayers 
Against  PYaud  and  James  Carton  v.  Litton 
Systems.  Inc.  and  United  States  ex  rel. 
Kreindler  &  KrnndleT  v.  United  Technol 
ugies  Corporation. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con 
sideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  13.  1989,  and  again  on  May  2, 
1989.  the  Senate  agreed  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 104  and  Senate  Resolution  117, 
respectively,  to  authorize  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  file  briefs  as  amicus 
curiae  In  several  actions  pending  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  of  California  and  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  The  purpose  of 
those  appearances  was  to  defend  the 
constitutionality  of  the  qui  tarn  provi- 
sions of  the  False  Claims  Act  which 
authorize  private  persons  to  bring  ac- 
tions against  contractors  who  have  de- 
frauded the  Government,  'lo  provide 
incentives  for  these  actions,  the  False 
Claims  Act  permits  plaintiffs  to  recov- 
er a  portion  of  the  penalties  and  dam- 
ages that  are  owed  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  district  courts  In  both  the 
northern  and  the  central  districts  of 
California  have  since  entered  rulings 
in  several  of  these  cases  upholding  the 
cor\stitutionality  of  the  act. 

The  qui  tam  provisions  of  the  False 
Claims  Act  are  also  under  challenge  in 
United  States  ex  rel.  Taxpayers 
Agairvst  Fraud  and  James  Carton 
versus  Litton  Systems.  Inc.,  pending  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  of  California,  and  in  United 
States  ex  rel.  Kreindler  &  Kreindler 
versus  United  Technologies  Corp.. 
pending  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  not  yet 
stepped  forward  to  defend  the  coristi- 
tutionality  of  the  qui  tam  provisions 
of  the  act. 

This  resolution  authorizes  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  in  these 
cases  as  amicus  curiae  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  to  continue  to  defend  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  qui  tam  provisions 
of  the  False  Claims  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  160)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  its  preamble,  are 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  160 

Whereas.  In  the  cases  United  States  ex  rel. 
Taxpayers  Against  Fraud  and  James  Carton 
V.  Litton  Systems.  Inc..  Case  No.  88-02276, 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Central  District  of  California,  and 
United  States  ex  rel.  Kreindler  &  Kreindler 
V.  United  Technologxes  Corporation.  Case 
No,  87-CV-1626.  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  the  constitutionality  of 
the  qui  tam  provisions  of  the  False  Claims 
Act.  as  amended  by  the  False  Claims 
Amendments  Act  of  1986,  Public  Law  No. 
99  562,  100  Stat.  3153  (1986).  31  U.S.C 
55  3729  et  seq.  (1982  &  Supp.  V  1987).  has 
been  placed  in  issue: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  2  use.  288b(c).  288e(a), 
and  288Hai  ( 1988).  the  Senate  may  direct  its 
counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal  action  In 
which  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  are  placed 
in  issue:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
IS  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  the  cases  of  United 
Stales  ex  rel.  Taxpayers  Against  Fraud  and 
James  Carton  v.  Litton  Systems.  Inc.  and 
United  States  ex  rel.  Kreindler  &  Kreindler 
V.  United  Technologies  Corporation  to 
defend  the  constitutionality  of  the  qui  tam 
provisions  of  the  False  Claims  Act. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  173,  S.  1276,  a 
bill  dealing  with  the  Government  con- 
tributions to  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  aissistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1276)  relating  to  the  method  by 
which  Government  contributions  to  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram shall  be  computed  for  contract  year 
1990  or  1991.  if  no  Government-wide  indem- 
nity benefit  plan  participates  in  that  year. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)(1)  in  the  administration  of  chapter 
89  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  con- 
tract year  1990  or  1991,  in  order  to  compute 
the  average  subscription  charges  under  sec- 
tion 8906(a)  of  such  title  for  such  contract 
years,  the  subscription  charges  in  effect  for 
the  indemnity  benefit  plan  on  the  beginning 
date  of  each  contract  year  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  subscription  charges  which— 
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(A)  were  in  effect  for  such  plan  on  the  be- 
ginning date  of  the  preceding  contract  year 
as  adjusted  under  paragraph  (2);  or 

(B)  if  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply, 
were  deemed  imder  this  Act  to  have  been  in 
effect  for  such  plan  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
ceding contract  year  as  adjusted  under  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  The  subscription  charges  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  (as 
appropriate)  by  the  average  percentage  by 
which  the  respective  subscription  charges 
taken  into  account  under  paragraphs  (1), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  such  section  8906(a)  for  that 
contract  year  increased  or  decreased  from 
the  sulwcription  charges  taken  into  account 
under  such  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  for 
the  preceding  contract  year. 

(b)  Separate  percentages  shall  be  comput- 
ed under  subsection  (a)(2)  with  respect  to 
enrollments  for  self  alone  and  enrollments 
for  self  and  family,  res{>ectively. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  contract  year  1992.  if  comprehen- 
sive reform  legislation  is  enacted  to  amend 
section  8906  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  such  amendment  is  required  to  be  Im- 
plemented by  the  commencement  of  negoti- 
ations pertaining  to  rates  and  benefits  for 
such  contract  year. 

(d)  Any  reference  in  this  Act  to  a  "con- 
tract year  ■  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  a  contract  year  under  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  No  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall 
transmit  recoRunendations  to  the  Congress 
for  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Federal 
Einployee  Health  Benefits  Program. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  introduced  S.  1276  on 
the  behalf  of  Senator  Roth,  Senator 
Pryor,  Senator  Stevens,  Senator 
Sasser,  and  myself  on  June  27.  That 
same  day,  the  House  passed  compan- 
ion legislation,  H.R.  2705,  by  voice 
vote.  On  July  26,  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  voted  to 
report  the  legislation  imanimously,  by 
a  14  to  0  vote. 

This  bill  is  a  response  to  a  situation 
which,  if  we  fail  to  act,  could  cost  Fed- 
eral employees  and  retirees  an  esti- 
mated $600  million  in  increased  out-of- 
pocket  health  costs. 

On  May  31.  1989.  the  Aetna  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  which  has  participated  in 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Program  [FEHBP]  for  30  years, 
announced  that  beginning  January  1, 
1990.  it  would  no  longer  offer  its  in- 
demnity benefits  plan  to  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees.  Aetna,  which 
covers  187,000  enrollees,  explained 
that  it  was  pulling  out  of  FEHBP  be- 
cause of  "significant  structural  defects 
in  the  plan." 

Under  current  law,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  enrollees  share  Federal 
health  insurance  premium  costs.  The 
Government's  share  is  set— by  law— at 
60  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  six 
specific  plans,  known  as  the  "Big  Six." 
Because  the  Aetna  plan  was  one  of  the 
Big  Six,  how  the  Government  will  cal- 
culate the  premium  costs  for  1990 
poses  an  immediate  problem. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has    examined    the    implications    of 


Aetna's  withdrawal  from  FEHBP  and 
has  concluded  that  without  Aetna's 
participation  in  the  program,  average 
enroUee  premiiuns  increase  by  more 
than  30  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  re- 
ports that  Federal  employees  and  re- 
tirees are  already  paying,  on  average. 
$1,100  more  a  year  for  health  insur- 
ance than  comparable  private  sector 
employees. 

S.  1276  addresses  this  situation  by 
creating  a  temporary  "proxy  premi- 
um" for  the  Federal  Employee  Health 
Benefits  Program.  This  proxy  premi- 
tim  would  be  included  in  the  Govern- 
ment's calculation  of  its  PTHBP  con- 
tribution for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  current  relationship  between 
Federal  and  enrollee  premium  shares 
for  1  or  2  years. 

For  the  1990  contract  year,  the 
proxy  premium  would  be  determined 
by  taldng  Aetna's  1989  premium  and 
increasing  that  premium  by  the  aver- 
age increase  in  the  other  five  plans 
which  remain  part  of  the  Big  Six.  By 
using  this  formula,  the  Government's 
1990  contribution  would  reflect  what 
the  contribution  would  have  been  had 
Aetna  not  pulled  out  of  the  FEHBP. 
The  administration  supports  using 
this  approach  next  year. 

The  same  formula  would  be  used  for 
the  1991  contract  year  if  comprehen- 
sive FEHBP  reform  legislation  had  not 
yet  been  enacted  or  implemented  by 
the  start  of  the  new  contract  year, 
except  that  the  base  for  the  1991 
proxy  premium  would  be  the  proxy 
premium  OPM  created  for  1990,  ad- 
justed for  the  average  premium  in- 
crease for  the  other  five  plans  for 
1991. 

In  short,  what  this  legislation  does  is 
provide  for  a  contribution  formula  to 
be  used  in  the  short  term  while  the 
larger,  structural  problems  of  FEHBP 
are  worked  out.  If  we  can't  complete 
this  overhaul  by  the  end  of  next  year, 
the  formula  will  be  used  for  1  addi- 
tional year. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  reviewed  this  legislation  and  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  budget  neutral. 
The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
plans  to  undertake  a  major  effort  to 
reform  the  Federal  Employee  Health 
Benefits  F»rogram.  with  an  eye  aimed 
toward  holding  down  premiimi  costs 
for  both  the  Govenmient  and  enroll- 
ees. There  are  many  complicated 
issues  involved  in  this  and  we  are  wait- 
ing for  a  Bush  administration  propos- 
al. This  bill  provides  us  with  a  rational 
interim  solution  to  an  immediate  crisis 
in  the  program.  And,  given  the  dra- 
matic erosion  of  Federal  employees' 
total  compensation  package  over  the 
last  decade,  we  cannot  let  events  run 
their  course. 

Mr.  President,  following  Senate  pas- 
sage of  S.  1276  as  reported  by  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Conmiittee,  I  ask 
that  we  move  to  consider  H.R.  2705, 


the  Hoiise  companion  bill  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar,  substitute  the 
Senate  text  and  send  the  measure  to 
the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1276)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  150,  H.R.  2705, 
the  House  companion  bill,  that  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken, 
and  that  the  text  of  S.  1276,  as  amend- 
ed, be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof,  and  the 
bill  be  considered  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Resolved,  That  the  bUl  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  2705)  entitled  "An 
Act  relating  to  the  method  by  which  Gov- 
enmient contributions  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Program  shall  be 
computed  for  1990  or  1991  if  no  Govern- 
ment-wide indemnity  benefit  plan  partici- 
pates in  that  year,"  do  pass  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert; 

That  (a)(1)  in  the  administration  of  chapter 
89  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  con- 
tract year  1990  or  1991,  in  order  to  compute 
the  average  subscription  charges  under  sec- 
tion 8906(a)  of  such  title  for  such  contract 
years,  the  subscription  charges  in  effect  for 
the  indemnity  benefit  plan  on  the  begiiming 
date  of  each  such  contract  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  subscription  charges 
which— 

(A)  were  in  effect  for  such  plan  on  the  be- 
ginning date  of  the  preceding  contract  year 
as  adjusted  under  paragraph  (2);  or 

(B)  If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply, 
were  deemed  imder  this  Act  to  have  been  in 
effect  for  such  plan  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
ceding contract  year  as  adjusted  under  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  The  subscription  charges  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  he  increased  or  decreased  (as 
appropriate)  by  the  average  percentage  by 
which  the  respective  subscription  charges 
taken  into  account  under  paragraphs  (1). 
(3),  and  (4)  of  such  section  8906(a)  for  that 
contract  year  increased  or  decreased  from 
the  subscription  charges  taken  into  account 
under  such  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  for 
the  preceding  contract  year. 

(b)  Separate  percentages  shall  be  comput- 
ed under  subsection  (aK2)  with  respect  to 
enrollments  for  self  alone  and  enrollments 
for  self  and  family,  respectively. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  contract  year  1991,  If  comprehen- 
sive reform  legislation  is  enacted  to  amend 
section  8906  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  such  amendment  is  required  to  be  im- 
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plemented  by  the  commencement  of  negoti 
atlons  pertaining  to  rates  and  benefits  for 
such  contnu;t  year. 

(d)  Any  reference  in  this  Act  to  a  con 
tract  year"  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  refer 
ence  to  a  contract  year  under  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(e)  No  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall 
transmit  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Federal 
Employee  Health  Benefits  Program 

Mr.    NUNN.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1276  be  in 
definitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  POUCY  ON  THE  USE 
OF  ACID-FREE  PAPER  FOR 
PERMANENT  RECORDS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57.  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  national 
policy  on  the  use  of  acid-free  paper  for 
permanent  records,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out   objection,   it   is  so   ordered    The 
clerk  will  report  the  joint  resolution 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  iS.J  Res.  57 1  lo  estab 
lish  a  national  policy  on  the  use  of  acid  free 
paper  for  permanent  papers. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Ls 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con 
sideration  of  the  joint  resolution'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu 
tion. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
indeed  delighted  that  the  Senate  has 
seen  fit  to  approve  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 57.  which  I  introduced  on  Feb 
ruary  8.  1989,  to  establish  a  national 
policy  to  encourage  the  publication  on 
acid-free  permanent  paper  of  books, 
records  and  publications  of  enduring 
value. 

I  am  especially  appreciative  of  the 
prompt  action  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov 
emment  Affairs.  Senator  Glenn,  in  re- 
porting the  measure  to  the  Senate, 
and  in  joining  with  46  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  cosponsored  the 
joint  resolution. 

They  are  Senators  Moynihan.  Mur 
KOWSKi.  Sarbanes,  Grasslty.  McCain 
DeConcini,  Ford.  Kennedy.  Exon 
Santord.  Hetlin.  Lieberman.  Stevens 
SmoN.  DoDD,  Warner.  Chafee.  Hatch 
Graham.  Boren.  Hatfield.  Sasser 
Leahy.  John  Kerry.  Mikulski.  Jef 
roRos,  Burns.  Bond.  Ldgar.  Dixon 
Thttrmond,      Levin.      Harkin.      Arm 
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Bumpers.    Nunn.    Wilson.    Reid.    and 
Bryan. 

I  also  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
efforts  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, the  Special  Libraries  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries,  whose  members  and  associ- 
ates across  the  country  joined,  along 
with  many  others,  in  rallying  support 
for  the  legislation. 

And  finally  I  would  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Mr.  Robert  Frase, 
former  director  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Association  of  American 
Publishers,  who  was  instrumental  in 
conceiving  the  joint  resolution  and 
bringing  it  to  fruition. 

Mr.  .President,  this  joint  resolution 
reflects  a  growing  concern  about  the 
impending  loss  of  an  enormous  volume 
of  our  historical,  cultural  and  scientif- 
ic records  because  of  the  self-destruc- 
tion of  the  acidic  papers  on  which 
books  and  other  publications  have 
been  printed  since  the  mid-19th  centu- 
ry. 

The  joint  resolution  declares  it  to  be 
a  policy  of  the  United  States  that  all 
Federal  records,  books  and  publica- 
tions of  enduring  value  be  produced  on 
acid- free  permanent  paper.  In  further 
ance  of  that  objective,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion urgently  recommends  that  Feder- 
al agencies  require  the  use  of  such 
paper  for  publications  of  enduring 
value,  and  the  use  of  archival  quality 
papers  for  permanently  valuable  Fed- 
eral records. 

The  joint  resolution  urges  similar 
action  in  the  private  sector.  It  urgent- 
ly recommends  that  American  publish- 
ers voluntarily  adhere  to  the  American 
national  standard  for  permanent 
paper  in  printing  publications  of  en- 
during value,  and  that  the  use  of  such 
paper  be  noted  in  the  publication 
itself,  in  advertisements,  and  in  stand- 
ard bibliographic  listings. 

Last,  the  joint  resolution  would  urge 
the  compilation  of  reliable  statistics 
on  the  production  of  acid-free  perma- 
nent paper  and  on  the  volume  re- 
quired to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
national  policy  established  by  the  bill. 
And  it  would  direct  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  and  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  national  libraries  of  medi- 
cine and  agriculture,  to  monitor 
progress  in  implementing  the  national 
policy  and  report  annually  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  particularly  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  joint  resolution  mandates  no 
Goverriment  program,  and  should 
impose  no  significant  costs  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  anything,  the 
joint  resolution  could  result  in  a  net 
reduction  in  costs  to  the  Government 
because  it  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  long-range  costs  of  deacid- 
Ification.  Every  book  produced  on  acid- 
free  paper  today  reduces  the  total 
number  of  volumes  requiring  deacidifi- 
cation.  and  frees  up  preservation  re- 


sources which  can  be  used  to  attack 
the  crumbling  backlog  of  publications 
dating  back  to  1850. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  extensive  ef- 
forts currently  underway,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $100  million  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Library  of  Congress,  for 
example,  is  pioneering  in  the  develop- 
ment of  technology  for  the  mass  de- 
acidification  of  its  collections  through 
the  use  of  diethylzinc  [DEZ].  The 
present  goal  is  to  begin  treatment  of 
all  the  Library's  new  acquisitions  by 
1991  and  to  start  retrospective  treat- 
ment at  the  same  time  of  existing  pub- 
lications in  American  history. 

The  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration  and  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  are  also  making  vig- 
orous efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
either  through  deacidification  or 
through  microfilming  books  and  publi- 
cations which  are  already  too  brittle 
to  save. 

Clearly,  it  makes  little  sense  to  con- 
tinue these  costly  remedies  without  at- 
tempting to  curb  the  basic  problem. 
And  that  is  what  the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  is  designed  to  do. 
In  a  figurative  sense,  it  locks  the  li- 
brary door  against  prospective  inva- 
sion by  publications  printed  on  acidic 
paper. 

It  is  worth  noting,  Mr.  President, 
that  some  progress  is  already  being 
made  toward  implementing  the  na- 
tional policy.  The  recent  excellent 
study  of  book  preservation  technol- 
ogies prepared  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  estimated  that  15 
to  25  percent  of  the  books  currently 
being  published  in  the  United  States 
are  printed  on  acid-free  paper. 

The  Library  of  Congress  and  many 
university  presses  are  among  those  al- 
ready publishing  on  acid-free  papers, 
as  is  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions and  Records  Commission.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  Commission.  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  a  role  in  estab- 
lishing its  policy  of  publishing  on  per- 
manent paper. 

Fortunately,  the  technology  exists 
to  implement  the  national  policy. 
More  than  30  U.S.  paper  mills  are  al- 
ready producing  nonacidic.  alkaline 
papers,  and  there  are  major  economic 
incentives  for  other  mills  now  making 
only  acid  papers  to  convert,  including 
potentially  lowered  manufacturing 
costs  and  substantially  reduced  envi- 
ronmental pollution. 

Morever.  prices  for  acid-free,  alka- 
line paper  are  comparable  to  those  for 
acidic  paper,  according  to  a  1988 
survey.  The  enactment  of  the  national 
policy  proposed  in  this  resolution 
hopefully  will  stimulate  an  expansion 
of  production  of  nonacidic  papers  and 
lead  to  increasingly  competitive  prices. 

A  closely  related  issue  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
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tween  the  objectives  of  this  legislation 
and  existing  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions mandating  the  use  of  recycled 
paper  by  Federal  agencies  and  by 
State  and  local  agencies  using  Federal 
fimds  for  procurement. 

This  issue  was  recently  explored  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy, and  competent  witnesses  testified 
that  there  is  no  technical  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  objectives;  that  is,  alka- 
line paper  can  be  and  is  being  pro- 
duced from  recycled  fiber. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  recycled, 
permanent  paper  is  in  short  supply, 
which  may  make  compliance  with 
both  objectives  difficult  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  One  reason  for  the  short- 
age is  that  current  Federal  law  on  re- 
cycling does  not  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  recycled,  permanent  paper. 
Congressman  Doug  Walgren  is  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  the  Solid 
Waste  Recovery  Act  to  remedy  the 
problem  by  making  permanence,  or 
nonacidity,  one  of  the  criteria  that 
must  be  met  by  suppliers  of  recycled 
paper  for  printing  and  archival  use  by 
Government  agencies. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  point  out 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57  is 
flexible  enough  to  avoid  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  policies  while  steps  are 
taken  to  encourage  increased  produc- 
tion of  recycled  permanent  paper. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57  enunciates 
a  national  policy  but  does  not  specify 
a  deadline  for  compliance.  It  urges 
agencies  to  bring  themselves  into  com- 
pliance, and  establishes  a  framework 
for  monitoring  compliance  with  the 
policy  objective.  It  contemplates  grad- 
ual progress  that  may  be  influenced 
by  technical  factors  such  as  increasing 
the  production  of  recycled  alkaline 
papers. 

One  additional  technical  question 
which  arose  in  connection  with  the 
resolution  is  biodegradability.  If  we 
are  encouraging  the  production  of 
acid-free,  permanent  paper,  does  that 
mean  we  can't  get  rid  of  it  when  we 
want  to? 

Here,  too,  I  am  assured  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  57  is  not  in  conflict 
with  other  public  objectives.  There  is 
no  difference  between  the  rate  of  de- 
composition of  alkaline  and  acidic 
paper  in  landfills,  according  to  the  As- 
sociation of  Research  Libraries.  The 
process  of  biological  decomposition  of 
alkaline  paper  is  said  to  be  comparable 
to  that  of  acidic  paper,  so  the  in- 
creased use  of  alkaline  paper  for  publi- 
cations and  Goverrmient  records 
should  have  no  impact  on  solid  waste 
disposal  processes. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  which  re- 
cently assured  me  that  the  chemistry 
used  In  manufacturing  paper  is  not  a 
'actor  in  the  mechanisms  which  are 
operative  in  its  decomposition. 
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In  the  light  of  all  of  these  technolog- 
ical considerations,  the  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57  by  the 
Senate  is  a  timely  step  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  clear  national  policy. 
I  am  especially  hopeful  that  compara- 
ble action  will  be  taken  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  that  the  meas- 
ure will  be  signed  by  the  President.  In 
this  connection,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
note  that  an  identical  measure.  House 
Joint  Resolution  226,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Pat  Williams,  of  Montana,  with  over 
50  cosponsors,  and  is  pending  before 
the  House  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  delight- 
ed to  note   that  a  firm  in  my  own 
State,  Narragansett  Coated  Papers  of 
Pawtucket,  RI,  is  taking  the  lead  in 
producing  alkaline  book  bindery  prod- 
ucts by  a  water-based  technology  that 
virtually    eliminates    envirorunentally 
hazardous  discharges.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  July  21,  1989.  issue  of 
Publishers  Weekly  entitled  "Toward 
the  Totally  Acid-Pree  Book  "  which  de- 
scribes the  operation  at  Narragansett 
Coated  Papers,  together  with  an  asso- 
ciated article  from  the  same  publica- 
tion entitled  "Public  Drive  for  Alka- 
line Paper  Inspires  New  Action  in  the 
Mills."  I  also  submit  for  the  Record  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation   of    Law    Libraries    endorsing 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  226,  and  a  letter  of 
support  from  the  president  of  the  Art 
Ubraries  Society  of  North  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  Publishers  Weekly.  July  21.  1989] 
Toward  the  Totally  Acid-Free  Book 
(Edited  by  Jerome  P.  Prank) 
The  day  when  books  can  be  made  totally 
acid  free  is  almost  here.  While  acid-free  text 
paper  has  been  on  the  market  for  some 
time,  the  publishing  industry  now  is  begin- 
ning to  see  the  emergence  of  such  new  acid- 
free  products  as  end-leaf  sheets  and  cover 
boards. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  it  is  possible  for  a  publisher  to 
specify  a  book  block  of  acid-free  sheets, 
wrapped  in  an  acid-free,  long-life  case  that 
will  not  crumble  before  the  text  paper  does. 
One  company  that  is  emerging  as  a  vendor 
of  a  number  of  alkaline  book-material  prod- 
ucts is  Ecological  Fibers  in  Lunenberg. 
Mass..  which  has  begun  to  distribute  acid- 
free  endleaves  and  sides  and  cover  boards  to 
binderies.  Its  sister  plant.  Narragansett 
Coated  Papers,  in  Pawtucket.  R.I..  which 
produces  covering  materials,  is  planning  to 
introduce  an  alkaline  pH  book  cloth  for 
trade  books  made  of  an  inexpensive,  natu- 
ral-finish rayon. 

Ecological  Fibers,  started  in  the  1970s  by 
Stephen  F.  QuUl.  president,  began  as  a  dis- 
tributor organization  to  rep  Lawrence  Pa- 
perboand's  pasted  chipboard  to  binderies, 
then  moved  into  the  distribution  of  sucli 
other  products  as  black  lining,  super  and 
cheesecloth.  His  brother,  John,  vice-presi- 
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dent  of  sales  and  marketing,  told  a  PW  visi- 
tor that  the  company  recently  became  acid- 
free  conscious,  and  began  marketing  alka- 
line end  sheets  and  binding  boards  only 
seven  months  ago— commodities  for  which 
there  is  a  sm&U  but  growing  demand. 

The  service-oriented  company  specializes 
m  cutting  to  order.  "Binderies  merely  phone 
us  and  teU  us  the  size  and  color  of  the 
sheeU  they  need.  In  normal  industry  prac- 
tice, binderies  buy  endpapers  in  boxes  that 
contain  a  given  number  of  sheets,  not  neces- 
sarily the  number  the  bindery  requires" 
Quill  said.  Ecologicals  approach,  continuing 
the  practice  by  which  it  got  started,  is  to 
stock  multiple  size  rolls,  allowing  it  to 
custom  cut,  eliminate  waste  and  eventuaUy 
to  reduce  product  cost.  Their  line  of  endleaf 
and  side  material,  dubbed  Rainbow,  consists 
of  80-pound  five-color  sheets,  each  with  its 
own  finish— Rainbow  Antique.  Texture  Co- 
lonial and  Felt. 

But  QuUl  appears  more  excited  by  Ecolo- 
gical-8  move  into  acid-free  papers.  He  says 
the  company  had  examined  the  posslbUlty 
of  marketing  an  entire  line  of  neutral  pH 
endpapers,  •but  certain  colors,  such  as  red 
maroon  and  blue,  are  very  unsUble  on  alka- 
Ime  paper."  So  at  present.  Ecological  sells 
only  stable  neutral  pH  end  sheets  in  six 
colors,  mcluding  blacks  and  grays,  and  has 
just  added  whites  and  creams.  According  to 
Quill,  he  is  looking  for  as  many  acid-free 
colors  as  he  can  find  from  his  paper  suppli- 

NEW  BINDING  PRODUCTS 

Ecological  Fibers  this  year  began  market- 
mg  two  European-made  acid-free  products 
for  binding:  vibrantly  colored  paperbacked 
rayon-  and  cotton-dyed  fabrics  by  Scholco 
an  old-line  fabrics  manufacturer;  and  aii 
even  newer  product,  a  laminated  binding 
board  called  Eskaboard,  made  by  Beukema. 
a  Swiss  producer.  Checking  the  bindings  of 
a  stack  of  books  covered  in  Scholco  fabric  it 
was  clear  to  QuUls  visitor  that  the  material 
not  only  would  be  attractive  to  designers 
but  can  also  be  successfully  foU  stamped" 
silk-screened  and  printed  offset  or  letter- 
press. 

The  low-density   Eskaboard.   designed   to 
prevent  warping,  is  constructed  with  three 
phes:  a  solid  center  panel  placed  in  the  ma- 
chine direction,  and  two  outside  panels  lami- 
nated   in    the   cross   direction,   giving   the 
board  sUbUity.   "The  product  wUl  find  a 
niche  among  publishers,  probably  with  mail- 
order business,  who  are  concerned  about  pH 
bindings  of  low  weight."  Quill  said.  "While  I 
realize  that  today's  push  is  to  acid-free  text 
paper,  why  sell  a  book  with  acid-free  text 
that  may  sUy  pristine  for  500  years    but 
with  an  acid  pH  cover  that  librarians  wiU 
have  to  replace  in  25  years  or  less?" 
water-based  techkolocy 
The  Quills  not  only  market  producU  made 
by  others,  but  manufacture  their  own  bind- 
ery products  as  weU.  This  U  done  in  an  80- 
year-old  coating  plant.  Narragansett  Coated 
Papers,  tucked  away  in  an  industrial  pocket 
of  Pawtucket.  When  Stephen  Quill  bought 
the  plant  in  1979.  it  was  producing  a  mix  of 
70  percent  packaging  and  25  percent  book- 
bmding  materials.  Since  then,   the  Quills 
have  switched  those  percentages  and  made 
the    plant    a    predominantly    coated-book- 
cover-materials  producer. 

As  John  Quill  and  his  visitor  drove  into 
the  parking  lot  of  the  70.000-square-foot 
plant.  Quill  explained  that  the  elderly  ap- 
pearance of  the  buUdings  exterior  beUes 
the  new  approach  Narragansett  is  taking 
inside  those  darkened  walls— all  iu  coatings 
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are  produced  using  the  latest  water  based 
technology— something  new  for  the  indus 
try. 

Although  the  actual  production  of  acid 
free  materials  on  a  large  scale  at  Narragan 
sett  is  still  in  the  future.  Quill  noted  that 
plans  were  'on  the  table"  for  an  early  intro 
duction  of  at  least  one  acidfree  product  an 
alkaline-based  book  cloth  for  trade  books 
"It  will  be  an  Inexpensive,  natural-finish 
rayon  material."  Quill  said. 

At  present,  the  plant  produces  non-alka 
line  products,  from  45-lb.  to  a  heavyweight 
150-lb.  kraft,  and  six-point  to  25  pt  .satu 
rates.  But  its  main  product  is  a  70  lb  .  44 
inch-wide,  long-fiber,  high  fold  washable 
sheet  used  in  everyday  binding  for  covers  of 
reference  books,  cookbooks  and  the  like  In 
terestingly.  when  Quill  first  l>ought  ih«' 
plant,  its  chief  product  was  a  70-pound. 
long-fiber  northern  kraft  with  a  high  fold 
characteristic  of  700-900  folds  That  prod 
uct.  with  updating,  has  become  Narragan 
sett's  core  product  as  well.  It  has  a  washable 
surface,  bright  colors  can  be  coated  on.  and 
it  can  be  decorated  in  a  variety  of  leather 
grains. 

The  plant  iteelf  is  tightly  laid  out  with  60 
inch  and  45-inch  coaters;  two  45-inch  and 
one  58-inch  on-line  double-bank  rotogravure 
printers;  one  single-bank  rotogravure  print 
er;  plus  a  laminator. 

Representing  quite  possibly  the  largest 
embossmg  capacity  tr.  the  industry,  and 
lined  up  almost  the  length  of  the  plant,  are 
30  standing  embossing  machines,  including 
30-inch  art  designs  that  were  in  vogue  from 
the  1930s  through  the  1950s,  44  inch  em 
bossers  smd  the  latest  60-inch  units.  Inks, 
custom  ground  in  the  plant,  are  stored  in  a 
separate  area. 

Prom  conversations  with  the  plant's 
chiefs— Jim  Miezckowski.  plant  manager. 
Dale  Thake.  quality  control  manager:  and 
Robert  Desautel.  printing  supervisor -it  wa^s 
clear  that  their  interest  and  pride  are  fo 
cused  on  their  water-based  technology  For 
Narragansett  is  no  doubt  the  only  coatings 
producer  that  has  almost  wholly  eliminated 
solvent-based  coatings  from  its  plaint.  Some 
75  percent  of  all  products  made  in  the  plant 
are  now  water-based. 

The  plant  has  tackled  and  solved  a  variety 
of  problems  in  the  practical  application  of 
its  water-based  products  over  a  three- year 
period.  "It's  one  thing  to  produce  a  water 
based  product."  Quill  pointed  out.  but  the 
bindery  has  to  be  able  to  stamp  it.  glue  it 
and  case  it  in  under  heat.  That  can  be  done 
successfully  without  products  today   " 

ELIMINATION  OF  WASTE  DISCHARGE 

"Several  advantages  of  going  to  water 
based  technology  are  elimination  of  waste 
discharge  into  the  environment  and  of  sol 
vent  odor  in  the  plant.  Are  we  going  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  100  percent  aqueous 
structure?"  Miezckowski  asked  rhetorically 
"Everything  is  all  in  place  to  achieve  it." 

At  present,  the  plant  is  vying  with  top 
competitors  with  a  100  percent  water-based 
acrylic  sheet.  Miezckowski  explained  that 
the  water-based  topcoat  allows  the  plant  to 
keep  the  coating  intact,  "so  there  is  no  color 
rub.  That  is  an  advantage  of  our  Raintx)w  7. 
which  can  be  used  where  there  is  moisture. 
The  technology  has  also  allowed  us  to  devel 
op  a  saturated  product  we  call  Rainbow  9, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  products  such  as 
Kivar  9.  Skivertex  and  Lexotone,  It  is  a  typt' 
2.  non-specification,  saturated  sheet  that  de 
livers  high  folds  in  the  vicinity  of  2000  per 
book  cover," 

Other  products  recently  introduced  are  an 
imitation  book  cloth,  called  Booklin.  which 


looks  like  a  book  cloth  but  has  the  strength 
of  coated  kraft  and  costs  about  half  the 
price  of  cloth,  and  a  water-based,  saturated 
bible  endleaf  sheet  that  took  almost  one 
year  of  testing  to  get  right.  That's  a  9-pt 
saturate  impregnated  with  rubber  and  latex, 
and  with  water  based  coating  and  water- 
based  topcoat.  '  explained  Dale  Thake,  "It's 
a  quality  sheet  that  will  be  used  by  bible 
producers  as  endleaf  paper  It  is  supple  and 
has  good  strength   ' 

According  to  the  plant  manager.  Narra 
gansett  has  been  making  bible  paper  for  se 
lected  customers  for  about  five  years,  but  it 
was  made  with  pyroxylin  rather  than  a 
water  based  coating 

"We  feel  there  is  a  $39  million  market  out 
there.  '  Quill  explained,  adding  that  Narra 
gansett  received  a  government  grant  on 
water^based  technology  in  1987  "We  had 
submitted  our  proposal  for  reduction  of 
waste  material.  Using  1986  as  a  base  year. 
1987  decreased  by  27  percent.  1988  by  42 
percent  and  our  projection  this  year  is  for  a 
70  percent  reduction.  Our  goal  is  reduction 
by  100  percent  by  next  July  Rainbow"  7  was 
the  testing  ground," 

EARLY  CUSTOMERS 

A  number  of  books  have  already  used  Nar 
ragansett's  water  based  material  for  bind 
ing: 

The  Dictionary  of  Cultural  Literature 
'Houghton  Mifflin)  a  water  resistant  Rain 
bow  9  saturate  material. 

Wet)ster's  New  Riverside  Desk  Dictionary 
I  Houghton  Mifflin  i~~ Rainbow    3  80-lb,.   25 
38  kraft.  The  cover  has  a  stamped  bar  code 
with  very  fine  lines,  yet  is  highly  readable; 

A  14pt.  saturate  material  is  used  for  a 
flush-cut  paperback  legal  title.  Federal  Tax 
ation  of  Income.  Estates  and  Gifts  by  Boris 
L,  Bittker  (Warren.  Gorham  &  Lamonti. 

A  reference  work  by  Houghton  Mifflm 
uses  three  different  color  materials; 

And  software  manuals— a  new  market- 
such  as  Computerizing  of  Medical  Offices 
by  D,  Sellers  and  Flowchart  Manual.  Fourth 
Edition  I  both  published  by  Medical  Eco- 
nomies', which  are  foil  stamped  with  fine 
lines,  ISBN  numbers  appear  to  have  good 
adhesion  and  no  flaking,  and  are  readable. 

When  Narragansett  swings  into  full  pro- 
duction of  acid-free  materials  for  bookbind- 
ers, books  that  are  completely  acid-free 
(perhaps  with  the  exception  of  crash)  will 
be  within  reach— and  the  brothers  Quill  will 
have  played  in  a  major  role  in  helping  it  to 
happen. 

[Prom  Pubishers  Weekly.  July  21.  19891 

PtiBLic  Drive  for  Alkaline  Paper  Inspires 

New  Action  in  the  Mills 

With  the  drums  of  publicity  having  done 
their  work  in  calling  attention  to  the  need 
for  publishers  to  produce  books  using  long 
life  alkaline  text  paper,  it  may  well  be  that 
m  a  few  short  years  alkaline  paper  will 
become  a  non-issue;  not  that  acid  paper  will 
make  a  reappearance,  but  by  then  almost 
every  paper  mill  of  any  size  will  have  con- 
verted to  alkaline  technology,  according  to 
most  mill  operators  interviewed  for  this  ar- 
ticle. 

That  estimate  may  l)e  somewhat  optimis- 
tic, according  to  Dr,  Philip  Luner.  a  re- 
searcher with  the  Empire  State  Paper  Re- 
search Institute,  who  says  that  industry  an- 
alysts predict  that  by  1992  half  the  uncoat- 
ed.  free-sheet  paper  produced  in  the  US, 
will  be  acid-free. 

The  shift  in  chemistry  of  paper  produc- 
tion from  acid  to  alkaline  is  a  truly  dramatic 
process     change     for     today's     mills— even 


though  mills  in  Europe  have  been  making 
alkaline  paper  for  some  100  years— and  in- 
volves expensive  repiping.  new  sizing,  care- 
ful maintenance  and  retraining  of  mill  oper- 
ators, for  a  start. 

But  the  shift  is  not  entirely  altruistic  on 
the  part  of  mills,  since  the  change  to  alka- 
line production  is  cost-effective  for  paper 
manufacturers  just  now, 

the  coming  of  alkaline  technology 
A  report  from  the  College  of  Environmen- 
tal Science  and  Forestry  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New"  York  in  Syracuse.  N.Y.. 
points  out  that  alkaline  technology  is 
almost  at  the  same  stage  today  that  acid 
technology  was  in  the  mid-lSOOs.  when  it 
was  first  introduced.  Little  changed  since 
then,  acid  technology  uses  clay  and  some  ti- 
tanium dioxide  for  filler  and  aluminum  sul- 
fate and  rosin  for  sizing.  Aluminum  sulfate 
rosin  sizing  provides  good  performance,  but 
It  also  provides  acid.  According  to  the 
report,  over  the  past  several  years  the  price 
of  titanium  dioxide  has  risen,  as  has  the 
price  of  fiber  for  making  paper.  "The  alka- 
line process  now  being  introduced  most 
often  uses  calcium  carbonate  for  filler."  con- 
tinues the  report,  "Manufacturers  can  use 
more  of  that  filler,  which  is  an  alkaline,  in 
relation  to  fiber  and  still  achieve  a  crisp, 
bright,  strong  sheet." 

publishers  look  at  the  issue 

How  Important  is  the  alkaline  issue  to 
book  publishers?  As  reported  in  PW  (News 
of  the  Week.  March  31).  every  major  pub- 
lishing house  has  pledged  its  commitment 
to  the  preservation  of  the  printed  wor(t 
signing  a  landmark  declaration  calling  for 
the  use  of  acid-free  paper  for  all  first  print- 
ings of  quality  hardcover  trade  books.  That 
message  has  trickled  down  to  all  levels  in 
the  major  publishing  houses.  Ed  McGill, 
vice-president,  centralized  production,  and 
George  Davi(3son,  vice-president  and  direc- 
tor of  production,  trade  and  paperback 
books,  both  at  Random  House,  assert  that 
the  use  of  alkaline  paper  is  stated  policy 
and.  in  fact,  has  been  such  for  years.  And 
Dick  Brown,  vice-president  of  publishing 
papers  at  paper  merchant  Ailing  and  Corey, 
states  firmly  that  he  has  already  been  asked 
to  change  paper  stock  for  several  publishers 
from  acid  to  alkaline  pajjer. 

Yet.  there  are  some  sages  of  paper  mer- 
chanting  who  hold  that  in  the  last  analysis. 
It  will  be  economics  that  will  decide  on  the 
kind  of  paper  publishers  will  buy.  If  acid 
paper  is  less  expensive  for  publishers  in  this 
time  of  rising  costs,  they  may  still  opt. 
albeit  reluctantly,  for  acid  over  alkaline. 

But  in  the  background  is  the  noise  of  the 
papermaking  machines  turning  out  more  al- 
kaline tonnage  year  by  year.  Though  their 
approaches  may  vary,  most  mills  seem  to 
have  clearly  chosen  in  favor  of  alkaline 
paper.  Here  are  the  directions  that  a  variety 
of  top  mills  are  taking. 

finch,  pruyn  &  CO. 

Pinch.  Pruyn  has  l)een  producing  alkaline 
paper  since  1982.  with  this  year's  overall 
production  averaging  over  600  tons  a  day, 
and  primarily  focused  on  book  publishiiu 
and  commercial  printing  markets.  That  ton- 
nage is  almost  double  the  output  on  the 
same  machines  in  the  Glen  Palls.  N.Y,, 
plant  of  350  tons  a  day  during  the  late 
1970s, 

For  the  book  publishing  community. 
Pinch.  Pruyn  has  developed  a  special  sheet. 
Finch  Pine,  as  an  alternative  to  free-sheet 
matte-coated  papers.  Pinch  Pine  is  an  un- 
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coated  sheet  with  a  smooth  "sealed"  surface 
that  approximates  a  coated  surface. 

"Book  publishers  have  always  like  alka- 
line paper  for  Its  cleanliness  and  bright- 
ness." according  to  Jack  R.  Buchanan,  vice- 
president,   sales.    "Pinch   Pine   gives   them 
that,  plus  a  surface  that  has  excellent  ink 
holdout    and   high   brightness."   Buchanan 
added.    "Publishers,    especially    children's 
book  publishers,  are  buying  the  uncoated 
Pine'  to  give  snap  to  color  art,"  Buchanan 
said,    "while   at   the   same   time   they   are 
saving  on  paper  cost."  Buchanan  explained 
that  it  was  the  switch  to  alkaline  technolo- 
gy that  made  Pinch  Pine  possible.  Until  the 
appearance  of  that  sheet,   the  publishing 
community  had  only  two  options:  coated  or 
uncoated    sheet.    With    this    intermediate 
option,  buyers  have  the  cost  advantage  of 
uncoated  sheet  with  a  printing  quality  simi- 
lar   to    matte-coated    papers.    The    hard, 
smooth  surface  of  Pinch  Pine  is  produced  by 
a  special  calendaring  process  using  newly 
designed  rolls  employing  a  combination  of 
very  high  pressure  and  heat. 

CLATITLTER  CO. 

Paper  demand  may  be  softening  around 
the  country,  but  demand  for  Glatfelter's  al- 
kaline sheets  is  still  quite  strong,  according 
to  Robert  H.  Boyer.  vice-president,  sales. 
The  company,  in  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  is  re- 
garded as  a  bellwether  of  alkaline  business 
and  is  watched  carefully  by  its  competitors 
to  test  the  patterns  of  demand.  Perhaps  one 
indication  of  the  rising  interest  in  alkaline 
paper  from  publishers  and  others  is  the 
rising  number  of  requests  Boyer  receives  to 
address  interested  groups  on  the  subject. 

Boyer  feels  it  may  be  too  early  to  tell 
whether  the  recent  publicity  given  to  alka- 
line paper  by  book  publishers  has  affected 
the  sales  picture  in  any  significant  way. 
Our  strong  demand  has  not  let  up,"  he 
maintains. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 

IP  is  in  the  process  of  converting  its  mills 
to  alkaline  papermaking  and  expects  to  be 
making  alkaline  paper  by  the  end  of  this 
year  at  its  mills  in  Ticonderoga,  N.Y.; 
Mobile.  Ala.;  Erie  and  Lock  Haven,  Pa.; 
Grays  Harbor,  Wash.;  Millers  Palls.  Mass.; 
Merrill.  Wis.;  and  Riverdale.  Ala.,  where  al- 
kaline paper  will  be  made  on  the  biggest  al- 
kaline machine  in  the  industry.  Internation- 
al Paper  expects  to  be  making  about  30%  of 
OS.  alkaline  paper  when  it  completes  con- 
version of  all  its  white  papers  mills  by  early 
1991. 
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According  to  Munkenbeck,  James  River's 
focus  will  be  on  the  production  of  an  alka- 
line sheet  with  a  superior  level  of  opacity, 
formation,  softness  and  bulk  control! 
Legend,  the  number-one  lignin-free  grade, 
comes  in  a  natural  shade  for  appeal  and 
strainless  reading.  According  to  the  compa- 
ny, the  premium  grade  is  manufactured  to 
be  a  'dependable  press  performer. " 

Denzel  Hankinson.  vice-president  of  busi- 
iiess  development,  James  River  communica- 
tions, paper  division,  says  James  River  has 
been  producing  neutral  pH  paper  for  two 
years  and  began  producing  alkaline  pH  to 
meet  ANSI  specifications  last  year  "Our 
plan  is  to  produce  20.000  tons  the  first  year 
and  40.000  tons  over  the  next  five  years  " 
Hankinson  said.  "We  have  concluded  that 
one  of  the  features  of  the  market  is  its  ex- 
traordinary level  of  service,  and  we  are  con- 
centrating on  that  area. "  he  added. 

In  discussing  the  narrowing  of  product 
line,  Hankinson  stressed  that  although  the 
company  has  eliminated  a  number  of  grades 
that  elicited  little  or  no  interest,  it  would 
continue  to  make  other  grades  available  to 
customers  until  they  find  alternate  sources. 

NEWTON  FALLS  PAPER 

When  its  new  owners,  the  Store  Group 
acquired  Newton  Palls  Paper,  it  was  produc- 
ing acid-based  paper.  That  was  changed  in 
May  1987,  when  the  company  began  to  man- 
ufacture alkaline  sheet.  According  to  Leif 
Smedman.  president,  the  conversion  cost 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  included  a  switch  to  recycled  fiber  and 
the  use  of  alkaline  sizing.  "We  will  produce 
110.000  tons  by  the  end  of  thU  year. "  Smed- 
man said,  "and  expect  to  reach  150,000  tons 
by  the  early  '90s." 

The  premium  grade  in  Champlain  Gloss 
all  alkaline  sized,  and.  for  book  publishing 
runs  to  50-.  60-.  70-  80-  and  103-lb.  basis 
weights  and  80  brightness  range.  Another 
grade.  Marcy  Matte,  has  a  brightness  of  85 
in  the  same  weights.  Stora  Matte  paper 
comes  in  a  cream  white  for  children's  books 
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grades  are  Bradford  Opaque.  Pennfield 
Opaque  and  Westline  Opaque,  running  from 
27-lb.  through  50-lb.  One-third  of  Penn- 
tech's  toUl  volume-its  primary  grade  is  a 
lightweight  opaque  textbook  paper— goes  to 
the  book  publishing  market.  The  plant's 
four  Pourdrlnier  papermaking  machines  in 
Johnsonburg  produce  400  tons  a  day  of  both 
acid  and  alkaline  paper.  Depending  on 
demand,  alkaline  could  range  from  50  per- 
cent to  60  percent  of  daUy  tonnage  to  as  low 
as  10  percent. 

Dodge  pointed  out  that  the  changeover 
from  acid  to  alkaline  is  not  easy.  "AU  of  our 
systems  have  been  set  up  in  an  acid  mode 
and  our  people  are  trained  in  acid  technolo- 
ey.  Now  we  have  to  train  them  to  the  alka- 
line production  mode." 

S.D.  WAKREK  CO.  INC. 

The  most  recent  action  in  alkaline  paper- 
making  at  S.D.  Warren  Co.,  a  long-time  pro- 
ducer of  alkaline  paper,  is  in  the  company's 
Somerset  coated  grades— Gloss.  Matte  and 
Glare  Free,  presently  produced  only  in  45-60 
lb.  basis  weights  on  No.  1  and  No.  2  paper- 
makmg  machines  at  the  plant  in  Skowhe- 
gan,  Mame.  With  business  for  those  grades 
and  weighte  increasing  and  new  markets  for 
heavier  weights  promising,  Warren  will 
start  up  a  third  Somerset  papermaking  ma- 
chine during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1990 
The  new  machine  will  produce  only  70-  and 
80-lb.  Somerset  Gloss,  and  will  manufacture 
in  excess  of  200,000  tons  per  year. 

Having  the  third  machine  wiU  give 
Warren  greater  flexibility  and  increased  ca- 
pacity, as  Henry  L.  MoUenhauer,  the  com- 
pany's national  marketing  manager-publish- 
ing, points  out.  "As  we  move  existing  grades 
from  machine  to  machine,  we  will  have  ca- 
pacity for  making  additional  tons  of  existing 
grades  and  basis  weights  on  the  two  existing 
Somerset  papermaking  machines.  " 


JAMES  RIVER  CORP. 

James  River's  Book  Paper  Division  has 
just  introduced  an  alkaline  book  text  sheet, 
called  Legend,  which  is  described  as  an  im- 
proved version  of  the  company's  old  River- 
tone  sheet.  Legend  has  improved  opacity. 
formation  and  shade,  according  to  John  p! 
Munkenbeck,  the  division's  sales  and  mar- 
keting manager.  Legend  is  available  in  50- 
and  55-lb.  basis  weight.  The  50-lb.  sheet  has 
a  92  opacity  and  440  ppi;  the  55-lb.  sheet  has 
a  93  opacity  and  360  ppi.  Both  have  an  an- 
tique finish. 

This  move  is  the  springboard  for  a  dra- 
matic change  in  James  River's  marketing 
approach,  which  until  now  has  produced 
Rivertone  Book  In  all  kinds  of  basis  weights 
and  tones.  With  the  introduction  of  alkaline 
paper,  the  company  is  narrowing  its  product 
line  to  Legend,  which  Munkenbeck  said  will 
»o  head-to-head  with  Lindenmeyr's  Sebago 
book  text  paper  made  by  Warren.  James 
River  is  also  dedicating  its  No.  2  paper  ma- 
chine at  the  Berlin.  N.H..  miU  to  production 
of  Legend. 


PENKTECH  PAPERS  INC. 

Penntech  began  making  alkaline  paper  in 
its  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  plant  on  June  1  after  a 
six-month  trial  production  period.  At 
present.  orUy  20  percent  of  its  totel  output 
is  in  alkaline  product.  The  company,  under 
pressure  of  an  alkaline-sensitive  market,  is 
selling  its  new  paper  primarily  to  trade-book 
publishers  and  printers. 

According  to  Jack  Dodge,  vice-president, 
the  company  is  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
the  move  to  alkaline  in  the  balance  of  the 
mill.  "To  get  our  alkaline  project  imderway. 
we  formed  an  alkaline  committee  about  one 
year  ago."  Dodge  said,  "and,  after  talks  with 
suppliers,  industry  people  and  consultants, 
it  took  some  seven  to  eight  months  before 
we  ran  our  first  trial. " 

Like  so  many  other  mills,  Penntech,  ac- 
cording to  Dodge,  is  changing  from  acid  to 
alkaline  for  two  basic  reasons:  first,  to 
produce  paper  with  greater  longevity  ( "We 
are  being  pushed  by  market  forces")  and. 
second,  to  use  a  more  cost-effective  technol- 
ogy than  that  used  to  make  acid  paper. 

Penntech  produces  four  types  of  book 
publishing  grades:  Pennbook.  in  45-,  50-  and 
«0-lb.  paper  with  91  opacity,  and  Clarion 
Book  Offset,  in  the  same  basis  weights,  but 
with  92  opacity.  Each  weight  comes  in  three 
different  bulks. 

Textbook  grades  are  Highland  Book  and 
Penn  Plus  in  40-lb.  through  60-Ib.  basis 
weights  in  two  bulks:  English  finish  (EF)— 
45-lb.  EF  at  742  ppi— and  machine  finish 
(MP)— 45-Ib.  MP  at  684  ppi.  Reference  book 


Resolution  Endorsing  the  Creation  of  a 
National  Policy  on  the  Use  of  F>erma- 
NENT  Papers 

Whereas,  the  use  of  acidic  paper  since 
about  1850  has  resulted  in  the  loss  and  po- 
tential loss  of  important  cultural,  historical 
and  scientific  information  because  of  the 
self-destructive,  embrittled  nature  of  the 
paper;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion has  noted  that  one-fourth  of  the  books 
in  research  library  coUections  are  on  the 
verge  of  crumbling  with  ordinary  use  and 
the  cost  of  counteracting  such  loss  on  a  na- 
tional level  will  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars:  and 

Whereas.  Government  records  and  docu- 
ments, as  well  as  other  pubUcations,  are  stUl 
being  produced  on  acidic  paper;  and 

Whereas.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (D-RI) 
has  introduced  S.J.  Resolution  57  and  Rep- 
resentative Pat  Williams  (D-MT)  has  intro- 
duced H.J.  Resolution  226.  urging  federal 
agencies  to  require  the  use  of  acid-free 
paper  for  publications  and  records  of  endur- 
ing value,  and  urging  voluntary  compliance 
by  American  publishers  to  the  American 
National  Standard  for  permanent  paoer 
and  ■ 

Whereas,  these  Senate  and  House  meas- 
ures would  resolve  that  it  is  the  poUcy  of 
the  United  States  that  Federal  records, 
books  and  publications  of  enduring  value  be 
produced  on  acid-free  permanent  papers 
and  would  specif icaUy:  (1)  recommend  that 
Federal  agencies  require  use  of  permanent 
paper  for  publications  of  enduring  value-  (2) 
recommend  that  Federal  agencies  require 
use  of  archival  quality  papers  for  perma- 
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nently  valuable  Federal  records;  i3i  recom 
mend  that  American  publishers  use  perma 
nent  papers  for  publications  of  enduring 
value,  voluntarily  comply  *'lth  national 
standards,  and  note  use  of  acid  free  papers 
in  publications  and  listings:  ( 4 )  recommends 
that  reliable  sUtistics  be  produced  on  cur 
rent  and  needed  productions  of  permanent 
papers;  (5)  recommend  that  the  State  De 
partment  make  known  this  national  policy 
to  foreign  governments  and  international 
agencies;  and  (8)  require  that  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration,  the  National  Li 
brary  of  Medicine,  and  the  National  Agricul 
tural  Library  jointly  monitor  progress  and 
report  annually  to  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  permanent  paper  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  producing 
publications;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Law  Libraries  is  a  national  organization  of 
over  4600  members,  who  are  committed  to 
developing  and  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
law  libraries  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sci 
ence  of  law  librarianship;  now.  therefore,  bt" 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
of  Law  Libraries  commends  Senator  Pell 
and  Representative  Pat  Williams  and  their 
staffs  for  their  leadership  role  and  continu 
ing  effort  on  behalf  of  saving  our  nation  s 
historical  records  and  information  heritage, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Association 
of  Law  Libraries  urges  all  Senators  and  Rep 
resentatives  to  become  co-sponsors  of  S.J 
Resolution  57  and  H.J.  Resolution  226.  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
of  Law  Libraries  urges  Congress  to  pass 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  226  and  appropriate  such  funds 
as  necessary  to  enable  the  implementation 
of  the  resolution  as  a  national  policy. 

Art  Libraries  Society 

OP  North  America. 
Tucson,  AZ.  March  3.  1989 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  As  the  President  of 
the  Art  Libraries  Society  of  North  America 
<ARLIS/NA).  an  association  of  over  1200  in 
dividuals  and  organizations.  I  write  in  sup 
port  of  your  efforts  to  reintroduce  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  national  policy  pro 
moting  the  use  of  acid-free  paper  in  publish 
Ing. 

At  our  Annual  Conference  m  Dallas  in 
February  1988,  the  following  motion  was 
passed: 

I  move  that  ARLIS/NA  endorse  the  use  of 
permanent/durable  paper  m  art  publica 
tions.  Including  those  by  ARLIS/NA.  that 
we  applaud  those  publishers  now  usmg  this 
paper,  and  encourage  the  others  actively  to 
pursue  the  use  of  permanent/ durable 
papers  in  all  publications. 

ARLIS/NA  has  now  converted  to  acid-free 
paper  for  all  of  its  publications  of  enduring 
value,  and  actively  encourages  other  pub- 
lishers to  do  as  well  through  its  annual  book 
awards  which  encourage  high  quality  bind 
ing  and  book  construction  as  well  as  con- 
tent. 

The  deterioration  of  the  intellectual  con 
tent  of  the  Nations  libraries  must  be 
stemmed  and  we  applaud  your  attention  to 
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this  problem   through   the 

this  resolution  in  Congress. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Ann  B.  Abid. 

President. 
The  joint   resolution  (S.J.   Res.   57) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  57 
Whereas  it  is  now  widely  recognized  and 
scientifically  demonstrated  that  the  acidic 
papers  commonly  used  in  documents,  books, 
and  other  publications  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury are  self-destructing  and  will  continue 
to  self  destruct; 

Whereas  Americans  are  facing  the  pros 
pect  of  continuing  to  lose  national  histori- 
cal, scientific  and  scholarly  records,  includ- 
ing government  records,  faster  than  salvage 
efforts  can  be  mounted  despite  the  dedicat- 
ed efforts  of  many  libraries,  archives,  and 
agencies,  .such  as  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Ad 
ministration. 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  already  appro 
priated  $50,000,000  to  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration.  $32,000,000  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  $2,400,000  to 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  for  deaci- 
difying  or  microfilming  books  too  brittle  for 
ordinary  use.  and  $25,000,000  to  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for 
grants  to  libraries  and  archives  for  such 
purposes; 

Whereas  nationwide  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  will  have  to  be  spent  by 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
suid  private  institutions  to  salvage  the  most 
essential  books  and  other  materials  in  the  li- 
braries and  archives  of  academic  and  private 
institutions. 

Whereas  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  the  acid  paper 
problem  into  the  indefinite  future: 

Whereas  acid  tree  permanent  papers  with 
a  life  of  several  hundred  years  already  are 
being  produced  at  prices  competitive  with 
acid  papers. 

Whereas  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Council  in  a  resolution  dated  January 
13.  1988.  has  urged  publishers  to  use  acid 
free  permanent  papers  in  books  and  other 
publications  of  enduring  use  and  value,  and 
other  professional  organizations  have  ex- 
pressed similar  opinions; 

Whereas  some  publishers  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission,  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
many  university  presses  are  already  publish- 
ing on  acid  free  permanent  papers,  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has  esti 
mated  that  only  15  to  25  percent  of  the 
books  currently  being  published  in  the 
United  States  are  printed  on  such  paper; 

Whereas  even  when  books  are  printed  on 
acid  free  permanent  paper  this  fact  is  often 
not  made  known  to  libraries  by  notations  in 
the  book  or  by  notations  in  standard  biblio- 
graphic listings; 

Whereas  most  Government  agencies  do 
not  require  the  use  of  8w:id  free  permanent 
papers  for  appropriate  Federal  records  and 
publications,  and  associations  representing 
commercial  publishers  and  book  printers 
have  thus  far  not  recommended  the  use  of 
such  papers; 

Whereas  paper  manufacturers  have  stated 
that  a  sufficient  supply  of  acid  free  perma- 


nent papers  would  be  produced  if  publishers 
would  specify  the  use  of  such  papers;  and 

Whereas  there  is  currently  no  statistical 
information  from  public  or  private  sources 
regarding  the  present  volume  of  production 
of  acid  free  permanent  papers  and  the 
volume  of  production  required  to  meet  an 
increased  demand:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  Federal  records,  books,  and  pub- 
lications of  enduring  value  be  produced  on 
acid  free  permanent  papers. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
urgently  recommends  the  following: 

( 1 )  Federal  agencies  require  the  use  of 
acid  free  permanent  papers  for  publications 
of  enduring  value  produced  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  or  produced  by  Feder- 
al grant  or  contract,  using  the  specifications 
for  such  paper  established  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

I  2)  Federal  agencies  require  the  use  of  ar- 
chival quality  acid  free  papers  for  perma- 
nently valuable  Federal  records  and  confer 
with  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Ad- 
ministration on  the  requirements  for  paper 
quality. 

(3)  American  publishers  use  acid  free  per- 
manent papers  for  publications  of  enduring 
value,  in  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
American  National  Standard,  and  note  the 
use  of  such  paper  in  books,  in  advertise- 
ments, in  catalogs,  and  in  standard  biblio- 
graphic listings. 

1 4)  Reliable  statistics  be  produced  by 
public  or  private  institutions  on  the  present 
production  of  acid  free  permanent  papers 
and  the  volume  of  production  required  to 
meet  the  national  policy  declared  in  section 
1. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  State  make  known 
the  national  policy  regarding  acid  free  per- 
manent papers  to  foreign  governments  and 
appropriate  international  agencies  since  the 
acid  paper  problem  is  worldwide  and  essen- 
tial foreign  materials  being  imported  by  our 
libraries  are  printed  on  acid  papers. 

Sec  3.  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Library  of 
Agriculture  shall  jointly  monitor  the  Na- 
tion's progress  in  implementing  the  national 
policy  declared  in  section  1  regarding  acid 
free  permanent  papers  and  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  regarding  such  progress  by 
January  1,  1991.  and  each  succeeding  year 
thereafter. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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WAIVER  OF  LEGISLATIVE  REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT  REQUIRE- 
MENT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
179,  a  concurrent  resolution  waiving 
the  statutory  requirement  that  the 
Senate  pass  by  August  1  an  adjourn- 
ment resolution  for  the  August  recess. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  179) 
waiving  the  requirement  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  for  the  "August 
recess"  by  rollcall  by  July  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Senate  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1352,  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  FOR  PARTY  CONTERENCES 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  from  12:30  to 
2:15  p.m.  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
party  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COlOiAlTOra™  TO 
5S?^'^«^ORP8  OP  THE  n^.  ti^iT^^y^^ 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  COl>T<^C^„ 

JACINTO  L.  BRE  ALLAN  L  KAMINSKY 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:45  A.M. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business,  and  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  under 
the  previous  order  until  8:45  am 
Tuesday,  August  1. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  9:02  p.m. 
recessed  imtil  8:45  a.m..  Tuesday 
August  1,  1989. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-524, 
announces  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Howard  Swearer,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Summit  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:45  a.m.,  Tues- 
day, August  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received   by 
the  Senate  July  31,  1989: 

FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY 

.^r^ifS;*  TALKIN.  OP  CALIPORNH.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
S^n'^J?"^"^  LABOR  RELATIONS  AITTHORITY 
KOR  A  TERM  OF  S  YEARS  EXPIRING  JULY  1  1»M  VICE 
HENRY  BOWEN  PRAZIER  III,  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

STEPHEN  J.  MARKMAN.  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  US 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MICHI 
GAN  FOR  THE  TERM  OP  4  YEARS  VICE  ROY  C  HAYES 
RESIGNED. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  POIXOWINO  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OP  THE 
UNTTTO  STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  F«ORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVl 
SIONS  OF  SECTIONS  5»3  AND  837».  TTTLE  10  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  PROMOTIONS  MADE  UNDER 
SECnON  UT*  AND  CONFIRMED  BY  THE  SENATE 
UNDER  8BCTON  MS  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFECTIVE  DATE 
EffFABUSRED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WTTH  SECTION  8374 
TTTLE  10  OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES  CODE  (EFFECTIVE 
DATE  FOLLOWS  SERIAL  NlnfBER. ) 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  31,  1989: 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

MICT^UX  R  DELANO.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TO  BE  A 

^miER    OF    THE    COUNCIL    ON    ENVIRON^I^aI! 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
TIMOTHY  B    ATKESON.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE 
ANASSISTANT   ADMINISTRATOR   OF  T^^irJSiOS 
MENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  t^yiKUH 

JjCLARENCE  DA  VIES.  OP  MARYLAND  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  E^rvSo^^CS: 
PROTECTION  AGENCY.  muflMENTAL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
JOHN  P.  TtTRNER.  OF  WYOMING    TO  BE  DIHEr-rOD 
OF^THE  UNT^D  STATES  FISH  aSd^I^SS^SSV 

CONSTANCE  BASTDJE  HARRIMAN.  OP  MARYLAND 
TOBE  AfSIStANT  SECRETARY  FOR  RSH^^^ 
UPE.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
T^-,^^^  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB^ 
JECT  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMTTMENT  TO  Rrapoir. 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AnSV^^  S^lSS^ 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMmXE^??^^]?^*^ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

<J?.Jii***  BRANIPF.  OF  CALIPORNW.  TO  BE  UNITED 
CTATES  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 
OP  CALIPORNL*  FOR  THE  TERM  OP  PoSr  YE^uS^ 

AIR  FORCE 

,J^  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
Wmrr  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GEN^RAL^ 
THERETIRED  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROTISIONS 
OF  TTTLE  10  UNTTED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  13W 

To  be  lieutenant  general 


I.ARY.    4ei-4l~M2TFR.    UNTTED 


LT     GEN.    Btn»ORD    D. 
STATES  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOnrr 
WENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OP  GENERaL  ON^  W^ 
USTPURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  ^^I^ST 
IWITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 


To  be  general 


LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  two  leaders  be  reduced  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
leader  time  there  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  9  a.m.,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
1352  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.    NUNN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  9  a.m.  the 


ALBERT  K.  AIMAR.  34XM«-<273.  4/13/g» 
JAMES  J.  D'AOOSTINO.  a3e-30-O4Rl.  4/20/gS 
JnOflE  U  DARRINGTON.  424-M-M77  i/l/tt 
RONALD  L.  HAMILTON.  M1-S3-3V70.  4/16/88 
BILLY  L.  HATMAKER.  4J4-61-87M.  S/25/M 
DENVER  R.  JAMES.  Sl»-«3-4340.  5/7/89 
IXROY  R.  KNOLL.  393-43-8834.  4/21/89 
OAKY  K.  LEBARON.  539-58-7798.  4/8/89 
OEOROE  W.  MURROW.  III.  35*^8-3478.  lO/J/89 
CURTIS  A.  NOLEN.  430-80-3179.  4/18/89 
ROBBiT  N.  RICHARDSON.  028-38-2485  5/7/89 
RICHARD  A.  SHAW.  JR..  363-13-3908  5/7/89 
JAY  O.  STEWARD.  535-34-3075.  3/3/89 
JAMES  T.  TRUDEL.  004-44-8530.  4/28/89 

LEGAL  CORPS 

MAJOR  KENNETH  D.  MIELKE.  150-43-3783.  4/13/89 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MAJOR  KEVIN  B.  ST  JOHN.  330-60-9358.  5/7/89 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

MAJOR  ARCHIE  S.  MOBLEY.  JR..  315-42-4301.  3/31/89 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLUJWING  NAMED  COMMANDER  POR  PRO 
MOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OP  CAPTAIN 
UNDER  THE  PROVISONS  OP  ARTICLE  H  SECTION  i 
CLAUSE  2  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNTTED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

To  be  captain 

COMMANDER  WILLIAM  M   SHEPHERD.  US   NAVY    218- 
53-8183/1130 

THE  POLLOWINO  FORMER  VS.  NAVY  OFFICER  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  CAPTAIN  IN  THE  MEDl 


UNITED 


GEN      DUANE     H      CASSIDY.      194-38-2882PR 
STATES  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  UNDER  THE  PRO. 
If '^S  OF  TTTLE  10.  UNTTED  STATES  CoSl^^N 
^L^  ^^  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSTHON  OP  tMPOlT 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSlBnjTY   DESIGNATED  BY  Tm 

^loS^i  ™°°'  ■'■'■^  '"  '""''™  ^^■^  "^ 
To  be  general 

LT      GEN      HANSFORD     T      JOHNSON.     3SI-S8-7597PR 
UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE.  «l  l»-T»nFR. 

ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFPICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  TTTLE  10.  UNTTED  STATES  CODE.^rriON 
601(A).  IN  CONJUNCTION  WTTH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO- 
SmON  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RE8PON81BIUTY  DBB- 
l^^i^^^L.^'^  ™^  PRESTOEWT  UNDER  TTTLE  10 
UNTTED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  801(A): 

T'o  be  lieutenant  general 


L     WATTS.     487-38-9033.     UNITED 


LT     GEN.     RONALD 
STATES  ARMY 
THE    FOLLOWING  NAMED   OFFICER    FOR    APPOINT- 

japrr  IN  the  regular  army  of  the  untted 

STATES  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  TTTLE  10.  UNTTED  STATES  CODE  SECTION 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

"^A^^^J^  *    ZIMMERMAN.   250-62-9941     UNTTED 

^PS.r^^i^'*°  '*****=°  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
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THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  1J70 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT   QEN    WILUAM  H   SCHNEIDER.  4«7  44  5J91    UNITED 

STATES  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLAIEI) 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNUEK 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  C<->UE 
SECTION  1370 


To  be  lieutenant  general 


111    !4  08M 


LT        GEN     JOHN    W     WOOOMANSEE     JK 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

THE  POLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  .APP<.>INT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODES  SEC 
TION  Ml  Ai  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  To 
A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
DESIGNATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  801  A 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ    OEN    JACK    8    FARRIS    JR     245  4»  4438    UNITED 

STATES  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODES  SEC 
TION  SOLA  IN  CONJL-NCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO 
A  POSmON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESP<;>NSIBIUTY 
DESIGNATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  801  A 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ      GEN      JOHN     M      SHALIKASHVIU       331  30  »49S 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OPFlCtai  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODES  SEC 
TION  801.  A  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO 
A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
DESIGNATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNl)l:R  TITLE  lu 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  801  A  ■ 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT    OEN     GEORGE   R    STOTSER     410  SO  9184     UNITED 

STATES  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFfTCER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  OEN  JOHNS  CROSBY   244  44  2-737   UNITED  STATES 

ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  F<.)R  .APPOWI 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION 
801.  A  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  Ho 
SITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSlBlt.l  lY  DEK 
lONATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  lu 
UNITED  ST.^TES  CODE  SECTION  801.  A 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ    OEN    GEORGE  A    JOULWAN    0«3  12  3»»0.  UNITED 

STATES  ARMY 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFI 
CER    NAMED    HEREIN    FOR    APPOINTMENT    IN    THE 
GRADE  INDICATED  BELOW    UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OP  TITLE  10    UNITED  STATES  CODE   SEtTIONS  593.  A 
3185  AND  3392 

To  be  major  general  of  the  line 

MAJ  OEN   JOSEPH  J  3KAFF  233  48  6270 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  TO  BE  PIECED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

EDWIN     J      GODFREY      143  24  2270  9903     US      MARINE 

CORPS 

THE  PtJLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OK  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL 
WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPORTANCE 
AND  HESPfJNSIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED 
static;  code  SEITION  801 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ      GEN      ROBERT     F      MILLIGAN      157  24  3985  9903 

USMC 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RFTIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  UEUTEN 
ANT  GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITIJ:  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEXTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

JOHN  1  HniSON  473  28  7908  9903  U  S  MARINE  CORPS 
THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTEN 
ANT  GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10 
UNITEQ  STATES  CODE  SECTIONS  888  AND  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

STEPHEN  G    OLMSTEAD    032  22  0<>27   9903  U  S    MARINE 
CORPS 

NAVY 

THE  POUX3WINO  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISUJNS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  1370 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE    ADM     J(JSEPH    8     WILKINSON     JR      487  42  0315 

1230   UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

THE  POIXOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PIECED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  ARTICLE  II  SECTION  2 
CLAUSE  2.  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION. 


LT      OEN      BRUCE 
STATES  ARMY 


R      HARRIS      31034  2711      UNITED 


MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTEN 
ANT  GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 


To  be  vice  admiral 


HEAR  ADM    RICHARD  H    TRULY    428  73  0«4/l310.  US 

NAVY 

THE  FOU>OWING  NAMED  (IFFICER  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODES 
SECTION  801  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IM 
PORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  801 


To  be  vice  admiral 


REAR   ADM     .SELt;CTEE.   JIMMY    PAPPAS    452  48  3572 
1110   US   NAVY 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE   NOMINATIONS   BECilNNING   ROBERT  R 
BURNS     AND     ENDING     RAYMOND     E      FRANCK      JR 
WHICH     NOMINATIONS     WERE     RECEIVED     BY     THE 
SENATE    AND    APPEARED    IN    THE    CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JULY  11    1989 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNINCi  MICHAEL  E 
WINCHESTER  AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  J  THORNEU. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATl:  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JULY  1 1    1989 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJOR 
DAVID  E  AVENELL.  538  44  8489  AND  ENDING  MAJOR 
DAVID  L  SMITH  574  18  8580  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JULY  1 1    1989 

AIR  PC^RCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJOR 
JAMES  W  ADAMS  504  50  2185  AND  ENDING  MAJOR 
DORIS  M  LEWIS  244  64  2938  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JULY  11    1989 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  GARY  D 
BAILEY  AND  ENDING  GLENN  F  BENSON  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
JULY  U    1989 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  SEYMOUR  H 
BRICKMAN  AND  E:NDING  RICHARD  D  WHEATLEY 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPF.ARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  Jl'LY  11    1989 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DAVID  W 
ABATI  AND  ENDING  WILUAM  A  ZAHLER.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
JULY  11    1989 


AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  PATRICU  C 
STRADLEIOH.  AND  ENDING  CATHERINE  R.  WILKALI8 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  TBI 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONORESSIONAI. 
RECORD  OF  JULY  20,  1989 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CHARLES  R- 
BAILEY  AND  ENDING  ROBERT  K  ■  ZUEHLKE  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
JUNE  19    1989 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  H 
BALME.  AND  ENDING  CECIL  E.  WHITE.  WHICH  NOW 
NATIONS  WXRE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AC 
FEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JULY 
11    1989 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  THOMAS  A  A» 
DERSON  AND  ENDING  WILUAM  P  SMITH.  Ill  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
ti'j  Y  11     1 9A& 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RICHARD  J 
AROLD  AND  ENDING  GARY  M  •  ZAUCHA.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AMD 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
JULY  11    1989 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MERLE 
E  MACKIE  SR  AND  ENDING  JOHN  T  SEVERSON 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THI 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JUNE  22   1989 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  LAW 
HENCE  J  CRAFTS.  AND  ENDING  JAMES  H  THOMPSON 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THI 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORDOF  JULY  11    1989 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  EDWARD 
ADAMSON  III  AND  ENDING  LARRY  LESTER  WILLTTB 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THI 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OP  MAY  1    1989 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  KEVIN  G  MnTS, 
AND  ENDING  TIMOTHY  O  DOBROVOLNY  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
JUNE  22.  1989 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOHN  MATTHEWS 
ABERNATHY  III  AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  H  WOOSTER 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THI 
SENATE  ANiJ  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JUNE  22.  1989 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CHARLES  T 
SMITH  AND  ENDING  CHARLES  LANDON  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
JULY  II    1989 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  BARBARA  M 
BRADLEY  AND  ENDING  LYLE  W  SWANSON  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
Jl'LY  II    1989 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DANELLE  BAH 
RETT  AND  ENDING  RAYMOND  WINSTEAD.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
JULY  II.  1989 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MICHAEL  BARD 
AND  ENDING  JERRY  WINDLE.  WHICH  NOMINATIOM 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  a 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JULY  1 1.  1989 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CONST  ANTE  UBAII 
ABAYA.  AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  ERNEST  WmJS. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THI 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JULY  II.  1989 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JAMES  LESUl 
AUSTIN  AND  ENDING  WILUAM  RICHARD  YATtt 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THI 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JULY  II.  1989  

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JEFFREY  R  ABB. 
AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  A  WULP  WHICH  NOMDI* 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JUL' 
11    1989 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOHN  D  ADAMS 
AND  ENDING  LAWRENCE  A  PEMBERTON.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
JULY  20    1989 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

As  You,  O  God,  look  to  the  inner 
person  to  examine  the  color  of  motiva- 
tions and  true  thoughts,  so  may  Your 
spirit  encourage  us  to  reflect  that 
goodness  by  works  of  reconciliation 
and  good  will,  by  helping  to  heal  any 
broken  spirit,  by  seeking  to  make 
peace  with  every  side.  With  gratitude 
for  Your  grace,  O  God,  we  offer  this 
prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
BuNNiNG]  if  he  would  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  BUNNING  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


JM  I 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1989  as  'United  States  Customs  Service 
WOth  Anniversary  Year." 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1487.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2696.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990.  and 
'or  other  purposes: 

H.R.  2788.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
Uted  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1990,  and  for  other  purposes- 
lod 

H.R.  2883.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Rural  Development.  Agriculture,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  September  30.   1990,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  1487)  "An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  there  on,  and  appoints  Mr 
Pell,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Cranston  (except  for  the  consider- 
ation of  section  111),  Mr.  Moynihan 
(for  the  consideration  of  section  111), 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Ldgar,  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  2696)  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Domenici,  and  Mr.  Spec- 
ter to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  2788)  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes." 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Byrd  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
RuDMAN.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Nickles, 
and  Mr.  Domenici  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  on 
July  27.  1989.  Mr.  Inouye  and  Mr. 
Hatfield  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  2883)  "An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  Rural 
Development,  Agriculture,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1990,  and 
for  other  purposes."  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers,   Mr.    Harkin,    Mr.    Adams,    Mr. 


FowTLER,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr 
Cochran,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr 
Hatfield  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-29  as 
amended  by  P>ublic  Law  98-459,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Mr.  E.  Don  Yoak  of 
West  Virginia,  from  private  life,  to  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-83  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Rabbi  Chaskel 
Besser  and  Mr.  Levi  Goldberger,  from 
private  life,  to  the  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  American's  Heritage 
Abroad. 


SHAM  REDUCTIONS 
(Mr.  FLORIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  be  voting  on  a  measure 
that  appropriates  the  funds  needed  to 
begin  the  closure  or  reduction  of  145 
of  our  Nation's  military  installations 
Fort  Dix,  NJ,  is  one  of  the  bases  that 
will  be  affected. 

The  sad  aspect  of  this  whole  exercise 
in  abdication  of  congressional  respon- 
sibility is  that  it  is  being  presented  to 
the  American  people  as  a  way  to  cut 
back  on  our  defense  spending  and  save 
the  Government  some  money. 

If  we  are  saving  our  Government 
money,  why  is  it  that  we  will  need 
$500  million  in  new  money  for  1990 
alone  to  close  down  these  bases?  Clos- 
ing down  Fort  Dix  is  supposed  to  save 
the  American  taxpayers  $84  million 
per  year.  But  those  same  taxpayers 
will  have  to  put  up  $245  million  to 
save  the  $84  million  and  it  will  take  at 
least  5  years  before  we  even  begin  to 
see  the  savings.  Only  in  Washington 
do  you  need  to  spend  money  to  save 
money. 

Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  whole  process  is  just  a  cloak  to 
hide  behind  for  those  people  who  do 
not  actually  want  to  cut  real  defense 
dollars.  It  is  a  mask  over  the  failure  of 
this  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  provide  real  military  procurement 
reform. 

Sadly,  those  same  people  that  are 
touting  these  base  closures,  are  the 
same  people  who  support  multimil- 
lion-dollar defense  systems  that  we  do 
not  need  and  that,  often,  do  not  work 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2.-07  p  m 
Matter  set  in  thisjypeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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It  is  this  sham  process  that  hides  the 
fact  that  influence-peddUng  defense 
contractors  have  won  this  round.  They 
have  won  l)ecause  rather  than  cutting 
into  our  defense  budget  and  opposing 
expensive  and  unnecessary  weapons 
systenis.  those  beholden  to  defense 
contractor  interests  have  taken  the 
easy  way,  the  shady  way,  out. 

The  minimal  savings  that  will  result 
from  closing  down  or  reducing  some  of 
these  bases  will  not  justify  the  huge 
expense  that  our  taxpayers  will  have 
to  pay  and  the  large  economic  costs 
that  communities  like  that  surround 
ing  Port  Dix  will  have  to  pay  as  a 
result  of  this. 

The  Base  Closure  Act  will  not  cut 
defense  spending— it  just  moves  it 
around  to  different  accounts  at  the 
Pentagon. 

The  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  the  Base 
Closure  Act  is  thwarting  real  defense 
procurement  reform. 


THE  DRUG  WAR  MAZE:  DAY  10 

CMr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
an  argument  regarding  the  war  on 
drugs.  Some  House  Members,  during 
an  appropriations  battle  earlier  this 
year,  accused  Republicans  of  not 
spending  enough  to  fight  drugs.  They 
said  they  wanted  drug  wars  instead  of 
star  wars.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  a 
large  portion  of  1989  funds  for  Federal 
antidnig  efforts  remains  in  the  pipe- 
line. Those  House  Members  want  to 
put  the  cart  t)efore  the  horse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  on 
drugs  must  be  adequately  funded. 
After  all,  Americans  rate  drugs  and 
crime  as  the  No.  1  problem  facing  this 
country. 

But  before  we  throw  money  at  the 
problem,  we  must  have  a  plan.  That  is 
why  I  continue  my  call  for  a  single 
conamittee  to  spearhead  antidrug  legis- 
lation in  the  Congress.  One  committee 
so  we  do  not  have  to  wonder  how  or 
where  or  when  the  drug  issue  will  pop 
up  on  the  House  floor.  One  committee 
so  that  when  the  drug  issue  does  reach 
the  House  floor,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
serious  proposal  and  not  a  political, 
public  relations  ploy. 


DEATH  PENALTY  FOR 
ESPIONAGE 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  we  are 
mishandling  the  Felix  Bloch  espionage 
case.  I  will  not  deal  with  the  FBI  part 
of  this  case,  but  mainly  I  think  that 


the  United  States  is  losing  the  war 
against  espionage. 

In  the  past  we  have  geared  our  coun- 
terintelligence to  combat  certain  ideo- 
logically motivated  espionages,  and  we 
have  not  dealt  with  that  basic  greed. 
In  the  Bloch  case  it  appears  that  it  is 
greed  that  motivated  this  individual. 
This  is  a  new  trend  in  Soviet  espio- 
nage, pressure  on  United  States  diplo- 
mats and  military  personnel  in 
Europe,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are 
meeting  this  challenge  adequately. 

There  are  problems  with  our  coun- 
terintelligence policy.  The  budget  is 
woefully  inadequate.  Our  intelligence 
capabilities  have  been  geared  to  gath- 
ering intelligence  rather  than  guard- 
ing against  penetrations.  Overseas 
there  are  local  restrictions  and  a  lack 
of  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  seriously 
consider  as  a  way  to  combat  this  very, 
very  strong  scourge  in  our  American 
intelligence  capability  a  death  penalty 
for  espionage. 


NEW  METHODS  TO  PREVENT 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  ESPIONAGE 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  beginning  of  recorded  time 
the  man  who  betrays  his  own  country 
has  been  looked  on  as  a  criminal  of 
the  lowest  order. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  fathom  what 
goes  on  in  a  traitor's  mind,  but  we  can 
at  least  make  it  harder  for  our  people 
to  succumb  to  the  temptation,  what- 
ever the  motive. 

First,  we  should  beef  up  our  training 
of  new  Foreign  Service  personnel  so 
they  can  better  recognize  the  tech- 
niques of  foreign  agents  who  would  re- 
cruit them. 

Second,  we  should  limit  the  period 
of  time  our  people  serve  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  in  areas  of  heavy 
spying  activity. 

Third,  we  should  form  special  coun- 
terintelligence training  teams.  These 
teams  would  visit  our  Embassies 
around  the  world  and  give  intelligence 
threat  briefings  to  Embassy  officers. 

Despite  the  promises  of  glasnost. 
U.S.  Government  people  continue  to 
be  prime  targets  of  hostile  intelligence 
activity.  It  is  time  we  do  something 
about  it. 


USE  OUR  $300  BILLION  DEFENSE 
BUDGET  FOR  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ter- 
rorists have  killed  Lt.  Col.  William 
Higgins.  held  hostage,  at  least  if  we 
can  believe  the  news  reports. 


The  terrorists  supposedly  said,  and  I 
quote: 

We  have  executed  the  hostage  Higgins  ai 
a  lesson  to  America  and  other  hostages. 

D  1210 

One  thing  seems  evident.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Terrorists  do  not  expect  America  to 
do  anything  but  pass  paper  resolutionj 
in  Congress.  We  have  F-14's,  F-15's.  P- 
16's.  F-18's.  B-ls.  B-52S.  M-1  tanks. 
Apache  helicopters,  and  what  do  we 
do?  We  continue  over  a  period  of  years 
to  have  the  same  saga  unfold  before 
our  eyes,  Americans  taken  hostage  and 
killed  in  foreign  lands. 

I  say  it  is  time  we  start  using  some  of 
that  $300  billion  in  defense.  We  did 
not  pass  that  money  to  fund  the 
neighborhood  crime  watch. 


SECRETARY  MOSBACHER  MUST 
ENFORCE  ENDANGERED  SPE- 
CIES ACT 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sea 
turtles  have  been  around  for  millions 
of  years.  Don't  these  harmless,  fasci- 
nating creatures  have  as  much  right  to 
life  on  this  Earth  as  we  do?  Of  course, 
so  we  protect  them  with  our  endan- 
gered Species  Act,  which  Congress 
amended  last  year  to  save  them  from 
being  drowned  by  requiring  the  use  of 
turtle  excluder  devices  in  shrimp  nets. 

But  our  gutless  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Mosbacher.  will  not  enforce 
this  law.  even  though  he  wrote  our 
colleague  Walter  Jones,  that  'my 
legal  counsel  has  advised  that  there  is 
no  basis  in  current  law  for  modifica- 
tions of  the  existing  regulations. "  So 
we  are  asking  the  courts  to  force  Mos- 
bacher to  do  his  duty.  But  the  Bush 
administration  lawyers  are  defendinj 
him.  Is  this  wanton,  ruthless,  and  cal- 
lous killing  of  an  endangered  species 
what  the  President  intended  when  he 
appointed  Robert  Mosbacher?  How 
many  sea  turtles  will  the  Bush  admin- 
istration kill  today? 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Shiite  Moslem  captors  of  Marine  IX. 
Col.  William  R.  Higgins  claim  today 
they  have  hanged  the  American  mili- 
tary officer. 

Colonel  Higgins.  a  native  of  Dan- 
ville. KY.  and  who  grew  up  in  south- 
em  Jefferson  County,  KY.  was  as- 
signed to  a  United  Nations  Peacekeep- 
ing Force  in  Lebanon  prior  to  his 
being  kidnapped.  Colonel  Higgins  has 
reportedly  been  executed  in  retalia- 
tion for  Israel's  kidnapping  last  week 
of  a  moslem  cleric  and  two  aides  from 
South  Lebanon. 

Whether  this  report  is  true  or  not, 
as  an  American  I  am  outraged  about 
this  brutality  and  terrorism  in  the 
Middle  East. 
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Another  kidnapped  American  in 
Lebanon.  Terry  Anderson,  the  Associ- 
ated Press  newsman  who  has  been  tor- 
tured and  held  hostage  for  over  5 
years,  is  among  those  we  share  con- 
cern about  today.  Terry  Anderson's 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  Peggy  and 
David  Say,  are  friends  and  constitu- 
ents of  mine  from  Cadiz,  KY. 

America  has  been  held  hostage  long 
enough  by  these  Middle  East  terror- 
ists. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  most  Ameri- 
cans would  agree  that  enough  is 
enough,  and  I  urge  you  to  review  each 
option  we  have  in  order  to  ensure  that 
those  individuals  responsible  for  the 
brutal  execution  of  Colonel  Higgins 
are  held  acountable  for  their  actions. 
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tions  with  these  various  groups  so  that 
all  involved  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  has  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  Representatives  from 
Utah  and  Nevada.  It  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Utah  State  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
similar  bill  is  underway  in  the  Senate. 
I  thank  my  colleagues  from  Utah  for 
their  support  on  this  bill  and  urge  the 
rest  of  our  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  as  it  moves  through  the  legislative 
process. 


COAL  LEASE  EXCHANGE  BILL 
(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr,  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  from 
Utah  and  Nevada  to  introduce  a  bill 
that  would  facilitate  an  exchange  of 
certain  Federal  coal  leases  from  the 
Alton  coal  field  In  the  State  of  Utah 
for  other  Federal  leases  also  in  Utah. 

The  Nevada  Electric  Investment  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  Nevada  Power  Co., 
would  like  to  exchange  its  Federal  coal 
leases  comprising  the  Alton  coal 
project  for  leases  adjacent  to  existing 
Neico  leases  and  mine  in  central  Utah. 
Such  an  exchange  would  be  an  envi- 
ronmentally sound  and  economically 
beneficial  situation. 

The  Alton  coal  leases  are  located 
near  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park. 
Neico  began  efforts  to  develop  these 
leases  in  the  early  seventies.  These  ef- 
forts met  with  immediate  resistance 
from  the  environmental  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  possible  adverse  im- 
pacts of  such  development  on  the  park 
and  other  critical  areas.  Although 
there  is  some  debate  about  whether 
there  would  be  any  permanent  damage 
done  by  mining  at  Alton,  there  Is 
enough  concern  that  development  has 
been  stopped  every  time. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  problems  and 
be  able  to  move  forward  with  develop- 
ing their  coal  leases,  Neico  has  pro- 
posed the  exchange  laid  out  in  this 
bill.  It  is  a  win— win  situation.  Not 
only  does  it  allow  Neico  to  go  ahead 
with  their  mining  operation,  but  it 
also  protects  an  envirorunentally  criti- 
cal area.  This  exchange  would  allow 
development  of  the  coal  to  begin  im- 
mediately, providing  jobs  to  a  severely 
economically  depressed  area  and  reve- 
nues to  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Neico  for 
their  efforts  to  address  local.  State,  in- 
dustry and  envirorunental  concerns  as 
they  worked  on  this  exchange.  I  would 
encourage  them  to  continue  their  rela- 


PROPOSED  EXTRADITION  OF 
SHEIK  ABDUL  OBEID  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  ACKERMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  call  upon  our  brave 
friends  in  Israel  to  immediately  extra- 
dite Sheik  Abdul  Obeid  to  the  United 
States  so  that  we  can  put  him  on  trial. 
F\uthermore.  an  outraged  American 
people  will  demand  extradition  so  that 
Obeid  can  be  brought  to  justice  and 
pay  the  price  for  the  kidnaping,  tor- 
ture, and  possible  murder  of  Marine 
Lt.  Col.  William  R.  Higgins. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Higgins  served 
our  Nation  and  the  world  well.  He  was 
standing  guard  on  the  front  lines  of 
conflict  with  a  single  intention— to 
keep  the  peace.  For  his  bravery,  he 
was  kidnaped,  tortured,  and  put  to 
death. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  gang- 
sters of  HezboUah  were  responsible  for 
what  happened  to  Colonel  Higgins. 
Also,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Abdul 
Obeid  was  the  leading  thug  of  Hezbol- 
lah. Now,  Obeid  must  be  brought  to 
justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  antiterrorlst  legis- 
lation passed  in  this  Chamber  provides 
for  the  action  I  am  demanding  today. 
I  call  upon  aU  of  my  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  join  together 
in  one  voice  to  declare  our  outrage  and 
disgust  at  what  has  happened  to  a  pa- 
triot—Lieutenant Colonel  Higgins. 
And  to  demand  that  justice  be  done  in 
his  name. 
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Unfortunately,  when  we  went  to  a 
rally  of  one  of  the  opposition  political 
parties  in  the  small  town  of  Dlriamba 
as  we  were  observing  this  rally  from 
the  periphery  of  the  crowd,  we  were 
approached  by  the  Interior  Ministry 
police  (their  equivalent  of  the  KGB) 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  area  immedi- 
ately, "to  abandon  the  zone,"  they 
said.  We  said  we  are  just  here  to  ob- 
serve. They  said  if  you  are  Americans, 
you  must  leave,  you  cannot  see  what  is 
going  on  here.  You  can  read  about  it 
in  the  newspapers  or  see  it  on  televi- 
sion later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  going  to  be 
free  and  fair  elections  in  Nicaragua  it 
IS  going  to  be  critical  that  observers 
from  around  the  world  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  really  see  what  is  happening 
there;  and  unless  Americans,  including 
Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, are  allowed  to  see  what  is  going 
on,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  verify 
that  the  elections  are.  In  fact,  free  and 
fair,  or  that  the  events  that  must  lead 
up  to  those  elections,  like  campaigning 
are  being  conducted  in  a  free  and  fair 
fashion. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omia  [Mr.  Dreier],  and  I  intend 
to  discuss  this  matter  further  at  a 
press  conference  this  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  press  gallery,  and  to  con- 
duct a  special  order  this  evening  to  dis- 
cuss this  egregious  event  in  more 
detail. 


OBSERVERS  MUST  BE  ALLOWED 
TO  ENSURE  FREE  ELECTIONS 
IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  weekend 
a  bipartisan  congressional  delegation 
traveled  to  Central  America,  first  to 
visit  with  President  Cristiani  of  El  Sal- 
vador, then  to  go  to  Nicaragua  to 
evaluate  the  progress  there  toward  the 
February  elections  that  are  promised 
by  the  Sandinlsta  regime. 


ECONOMICS  SHOULD  BE  PRESI- 
DENT'S CONCERN  IN  PSX  DEAL 
(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  said  that  the  President  wiU 
veto  our  joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
better  PSX  fighter  plane  deal  with 
Japan.  Why?  In  order  to  defend  Presi- 
dential prerogatives  In  foreign  affairs. 
I  say  the  President  ought  to  be  more 
concerned  about  defending  our  coun- 
try's economic  strength  and  less  wor- 
ried about  defending  his  prerogatives. 
A  large  majority  in  Congress  believes 
the  codevelopment  of  PSX  with  Japan 
was  a  bad  deal  for  America.  But  it  is  a 
done  deal.  We  are  now  trying  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  worse. 

We  passed  this  resolution  to  put 
some  backbone  into  the  U.S.  bargain- 
ing position  when  the  production 
phase  of  the  PSX  deal  is  negotiated. 

We  are  asking  for  an  assurance  that 
this  deal  will  not  cause  a  hemorrhag- 
ing of  valuable  American  aircraft  tech- 
nology. We  also  call  on  the  administra- 
tion to  fight  for  at  least  a  40-percent 
U.S.  share  of  the  production  work  on 
the  FSX.  Is  this  too  much  to  ask? 

I  hope  the  administration  will  take 
our  economic  security  as  seriously  as  it 
does  alliance  politics.  But  if  It  does  not 
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and  our  FSX  resolution  is  vetoed,  we 
must  override  that  veto. 


□  1220 


DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS  IN 
NICARAGUA  IS  IN  JEOPARDY 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  every  Member  of  this 
Chamber  I  am  outraged  and  angered 
at  the  brutal  killing  of  Lt.  Col.  William 
Higgins,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
will  see  swift  action  taken  to  rectify 
this  terrible  heinous  crime. 

But  I  am  here  to  continue  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague.  Mr.  Kyl.  who 
spoke  just  a  moment  ago  about  our  ex 
perience  yesterday  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  much  want  to 
see  free  and  fair  elections  take  place 
on  the  25th  of  February  next  year  in 
Nicaragua.  This  weekend  the  five  Cen 
tral  American  Presidents  are  going  to 
meet  to  discuss,  among  other  things. 
demobilization  of  the  democratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua,  the  Contras. 

I  urge  the  five  Central  American 
Presidents,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know 
there  is  one  who  certainly  would  not 
be  in  any  way  in  support  of  this,  but  I 
urge  them  to  not  in  any  way  bring 
about  demobilization  until  after  de 
mocratization  has  taken  place 

I  have  experienced  in  the  past  Nica 
raguan  rallies.  I  have  been  able  to  par 
ticipate  in  rallies  in  Nicaragua  as  out 
lined  by  Mr.  Kyl.  And  yet.  yesterday. 
as  the  election  process  begins,  we  were 
told  to  "abandon  the  zone."  we  were 
virtually     kicked     out     by     Thomas 
Borge's  thugs  in  the  interior  ministry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  went  to  encouragi- 
and  observe  the  democratic  process  in 
Nicaragua,  and  I  am  very  saddened  to 
report  that  the  opposite  is  taking 
place. 


WE    SHOULD    SUPPORT    ANY    AC 

TIONS     TO     BRING     THE     TER 

RORISTS  TO  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  House.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  I  will  support  any  action  that  we 
may  order,  any  decision  that  he  may 
undertake  to  bring  about  a  solution 
and  revenge  for  the  action  taken 
against  our  American  colonel  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  support  any 
covert  action  that  the  President  feels 
is  necessary,  any  military  action,  any 
paramilitary  action,  anything  to  seize 
these  hostage  takers  and  terrorists  to 
bring  them  to  justice. 


I  do  not  care,  nor  does  the  American 
public  care,  about  world  opinion  as  to 
what  guns  we  might  use  or  what  police 
methods  we  might  use  or  what  mili- 
tary access  we  might  gain  to  the  beds 
of  evil  that  these  terrorists  represent. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  whatever  anybody 
else  thinks,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil 
in  the  Middle  East  and  takes  action  to 
bring  these  people  to  justice. 

We  need  revenge  and  we  need  jus- 
tice, and  I  will  support  the  President 
in  whatever  means  he  might  employ 
to  bring  them  about. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST 
TA-KE  ACTION  AGAINST  THE 
MURDERERS  OF  LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL  HIGGINS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  agencies  report  the  death  of  Lt. 
Col.  William  R.  Higgins  at  the  hands 
of  a  splinter  group  of  the  extremist 
Hezbollah. 

President  Bush  is  cutting  short  his 
trip  to  the  west  coast,  and  is  returning 
to  learn  more  about  this  tragic  situa- 
tion and  head  up  a  force.  The  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  commended— for  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done. 

Colonel  Higgins  was  murdered. 

The  reason  if  the  word  reason 
could  ever  be  used  in  this  context  — 
given  is  that  this  was  in  response  to 
the  Israeli  kidnaping  of  Sheik  Obeid. 

Twisted  logic  by  twisted  minds. 

To  hold  the  United  States  responsi- 
ble for  the  actions  of  another  country 
is  ludicrous. 

A  response  is  dictated.  It  is  time  the 
United  States  tool;  direct  action 
against  these  terrorists. 

Military  theorists  have  argued  for 
years  that  we  were  already  in  World 
War  III— a  war  of  terrorism. 

We  mu-st  strike  back.  Those  who 
murder  indiscriminately  must  pay. 

U.S.  passports  must  not  become 
badges  that  say    Open  season." 

Americans  must  be  allowed  to  travel 
safely  anywhere.  Our  Government 
must  guarantee  this  fundamental 
right.  

OLDER  AMERICANS  FREEDOM 
TO  WORK  ACT 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr    DONALD   E.   "BUZ"   LUKENS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation  are  some  of  the 
hardest  working  and  most  experienced 
workers  in  the  world.  Yet,  despite  the 
years  of  service  that  they  have  given 
to  our  country,  the  system  does  not 
always  work  for  them. 

I  am  talking  about  the  Social  Securi- 
ty  earnings   limit.    As   my   colleagues 


know,  this  limit  reduces  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  $1  for  each  $2  in  outside 
income  earned  over  a  threshold  of 
$8,880  for  those  65  to  69  years  old  and 
$6,480  for  those  62  to  64  years  old. 
This  is  terribly  wrong.  This  misguided 
policy  implies  to  our  elderly  that  they 
should  go  home,  close  the  door,  not 
work  and  not  be  productive. 

Designed  and  initiated  during  the 
Depression,  this  law  was  designed  to 
force  the  elderly  out  of  the  work  force 
to  make  way  for  younger  workers.  But 
times  have  changed.  Many  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  need  more  money  to 
augment  their  checks  just  to  make 
ends  meet.  More  importantly,  many 
are  just  plain  not  ready  to  retire  and 
would  like  to  continue  working. 

This  situation  urgently  needs  to  be 
changed.  To  this  end,  I  would  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  H.R. 
2460,  the  Older  Americans  Freedom 
To  Work  Act.  This  legislation,  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Dennis  Has 
TERT  of  Illinois  and  120  original  spon- 
sors of  which  I  am  one,  offers  our 
senior  citizens  a  real  hope.  This  bill 
gives  our  senior  citizens  hope  by  rais- 
ing the  threshold  on  earnings.  This  is 
a  hope  we  should  not  allow  to  die. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  valuable  re- 
sources. We  have  an  obligation  to 
them  to  do  all  we  can  to  allow  them  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  society  in  a 
productive  manner. 


LET  US  TOGETHER  WIPE  OUT 
TERRORISM  ONCE  AND  FOR  ALL 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
America  mourns  the  reported  death  of 
the  brave  Lieutenant  Colonel  Higgins, 
a  peacekeeper  in  the  Middle  East.  And 
we  ask  ourselves:  What  can  we  do  to 
prevent  deaths  like  this  from  occur- 
ring in  the  future? 

We  must  be  vigilant  against  terror- 
ism. We  must  make  sure  that  not  only 
the  terrorists  are  brought  to  justice 
but  also  those  terrorist  countries  such 
as  Libya  and  Syria  and  Iran  which  aid 
and  abet  this  terrorism  can  no  longer 
be  part  of  the  world's  community. 

When  it  comes  to  action  by  our 
Western  allies,  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  terms  of  isolating  these  coun- 
tries, in  terms  of  retaliating  against 
terrorism,  we  are  always  told,  "No. " 

So  let  us  put  the  blame  where  it  be- 
longs, on  the  outrageous  terrorists  and 
even,  yes,  on  some  of  the  Western 
powers  that  are  willing  to  countenance 
them. 

Let  us  not  turn  the  world  on  its  head 
and  blame  one  of  the  few  countries, 
Israel,  that  is  trying  to  fight  terrorism. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  those  coun- 
tries that  are  fighting  terrorism  are 
given  support   and   help  so  that  the 
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Colonel    Higgins'    of    the    future    will  '(bKl)  A  judge  who  meet^  the  age  and  the  period  for  which  comDensation  is  r- 

never   be    kidnaped   and   stand   alone  service  requirements  .set  forth  in  the  follow-  ceived                             w^mpciisanon  is  re- 

Wain-  ln«  table  niay  retire:  -(fMl)  Except  as  otherwised  provided  in 

Let   us   not   turn   the   world   topsy-  And  the  years  'his  subsection,  the  provisions  of  the  civil 

turvy;  let  us  instead  put  the  blame  on  of  service  service  retirement  laws  (including  the  provi- 

those  evil   people  who  kidnaped   the  "^^  judge  has                               as  a  judge  *'°"^  relating  to  the  deduction  and  with- 

lieutenant  colonel,  who  have  reported-  *tUined  age:                                   are  at  least  holding  of  amounts  from  basic  pay,  salary, 

ly  hung  him  and  will  do  it  again  and       ^^ 15  ^^  compensation)  shall  apply  with  respect 

again  and  again  until  the  wJrld.  the       »« "  ^ot^n'enlc^ed    ''  ""  "  '"''"  "^""^  '''^ 

whole  world  stands  firm  against  ter-        gg;;;" 13  ••(2)  m  the  case  of  any  individual  who  has 

rorism   and   prevents   those  countries       gg            Jf  fUed  an  election  to  receive  retired  pay  under 

that  aid  and  abet  it  from  being  part  of       70 Ji  subsection  (c)  of  this  section— 

the  world  conununity.                                        ../oV  *      ^ ^  ""  "'^^  "°  annuity  or  other  payment  shall  he 

The  facts  are  still  murky.  But  we  iowwth™i™uorf„f"?hp''?^^°j"'^'^v,^°l;  P^Jf*"!^  t«  ^^  Person  under  the  civil  service 

know  that  a  brave  American  has  died.  SStSlmavreUre  urZ  tlTrZ^^'''^  retirement  laws  with  respect  to  any  service 

We   know    that    the    world    «retj?    ron  nf^Tr^^  u  ..!        -f^   u       '^°™^'"'°"  Performed  by  such  individuaK  whether  per- 

^    w     7  *           •         *      *^  °^  ^^^^  ^™  ^  ^^^  J"**^e  has  served  as  a  formed  before  or  after  such  election  is  fii*^ 

cemed  about   terrorism  for  a  day  or  judge  of  the  Court  for  15  years  or  more.  In  and  whether  perfomed  L  a  jSge  or  othe? 

two  and  then  turns  its  head  the  other  order  to   retire   under   this   paragraph,   a  wise); 

way  to  other  more  mundane  business-  J"<*«e  ™"st.  not  earlier  than  9  months  pre-  ■(B)   no  deduction   for   Durooses  of  th.. 

es.  fed^f  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  Civil    Service    Retirement    aildbisabUUy 

That  should  not  happen  again.  Let  i^5?f^^  '*™  of  office  and  not  later  than  6  Fund  shall  be  made  from  retired  pay  pay 

us  together  wipe  out  terrorism  once  S-esl^nt'^^^S.  th^^h^^;H  ^^^"^  ,v^^  able  to  that  individual  under  subsection  (c) 

and  for  all  President  m  wntmg  that  the  judge  is  willing  of  this  section  or  from  any  other  salarv 

^'^  ^^"^  *"•  ^°.^^^  reappomtment  to  the  Court.  pay.  or  compensation  payX  to  thariS^: 

^~— ^^  ^    ^    ^  ^"?^^  *^°  becomes  permanently  vidual.  for  any  period  beginning  after  the 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THF  J^l^h^frl'f  *  result  of  that  disabUity  is  day  on  which  such  electionTfUed:  aiid 

SPEAKER  PrS^EM^ORF  sTaU  ret^re*^  ''  "'  '""^  °"''"     ,    "''"   ^"'^^   individual   shall   be   paid   the 

bPEAKiR  PRO  TEMPORE  shall  retire.  lump-sum   credit   computed    under   section 

The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore   (Mr.  sul^tion^hf  n7'fhfi  Z.?  '^'"■^h  "['^'f  ^?^^^^'  *""  ^^°^'*^  °^  ""^  »,  whichever  ap- 

GEPHARDT).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  ^Ssu^ton^i^^,  fnt  "  T*^  f'^*^'^  ''''.I'' ."^^^    '"^^^    application    therefor 

nf   clause    S     rule    I     fh*.    rviair    o,7  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  to  re-  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 

01    Clause    5     rule    I.    the    Chair    an-  ceive  retired  pay  under  this  subsection  shall  ■(g)(1)  A  judge  who  become  of^^Pntiv 

nounces  that  he  will  postpone  further  (except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  disabled  and  ^^aT^uT^^ThL'^Sfty  i^ 

proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to  subsection)  receive  retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of^eoffiop 

suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  Pay  in  effect  at  the  time  of  retirement.  shall  certify  to  the  President  in  writing  that 

vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  "^^^  ^  mdivldual  who  serves  as  a  judge  such   permanent   disability   exists    If   the 

or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to  '°r'esf.than  10  years  and  who  retires  under  chief  judge  retires  for  such  a  disability  the 

under  clause  4  of  rule  XV.  f,nH..T^  .Xl^t ^^  °<L    f  .1^"°"  J^'^  ^^^^  retirement  of  the  chief  judge  shall  not  'take 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will  ceiSret"r^Sky  under  thJluSion'shsii  5"^^^"'  T'""'''"  '"  ""'  '^^  President.  If 

nls^td^  ^'^  ^"'  °^  ^^^^^^"^^  ''^'  ^^^p^^^''^'^  rni  s s  s^^fi°r[iirto\rs: 

ness  today.  half  of  the  rate  of  pay  m  effect  at  the  time  dent  a  certificate  of  disability  signed  bVthe 

,  of  retirement.  chief  judge. 

"(3)   Retired   pay   under   this   sul)section        "(2)  Whenever  the  Prp-siripnt  finrtc  thot  . 

COURT  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS  shaU  begin  to  accrue  on  the  day  following  judge  has  become  perrn^^S  Sled^d 

JUDGES  RETIREMENT  ACT  'he  day  on  which  the  individuals  salary  as  a  as  a  result  of  that  disability  is  unable  to  oer 

Mr    MONTGOMERY    Mr    <?npakpr  ^"  *^  ^^^  to  accrue  and  shall  continue  to  form  the  duties  of  the  office,  the  PresidVnt 

Mr.  Muw  1  LxUMl!.K  Y.  Mr.  speaker,  accrue  during  the  remainder  of  the  Individ-  shall  declare  that  iudee  to  be  rPtir«i^f^™ 

I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  ual's  life.  Retired  pay  under  this  subsection  a  judge  may  be  retfred  J^der  th«^Z 

the  bill  (H.R.  2727)  to  amend  title  38.  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  graph^hTTudge  sTaTl  be  provided  wur* 

United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  re-  ^"l°{  ajudge.  fuu  specification  of  the  reaLns  for  t*  e  re 

tirement  and  survivor  benefit  program  ^^MD  a  judge  may  elect  to  receive  re-  tirement  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 

for  judges  of  the  new  U.S.   Court  of  Jired  pay  under  subsection  (O  of  this  sec-        ■•(h)(1)  An   individual  who  has  filed' an 

Veterans  Appeals,  and  for  other  pur-  .?A,ll?r„^  „^j^'°"~;       v,  ,            ...  election  to  receive  retired  pay  under  subsec- 

poses.  as  amended.  (^  at.  d^^^i^r^nf  th^?^n*th     ^  'nd'vidual  tion  (O  of  this  section  may  revoke  such  elec- 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows-  Hi„  J     f    (except  that,  in  the  case  of  an  in-  tion  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  on 

ine  Clerk  read  as  lollows.  dividual    who   fails    to    be    reappointed   as  which  retired  pay  would  (but  for  such  revo 

H.R.  2727  judge  at  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  office,  cation)  begin  to  accrue  with  respect  to  such 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ,1?^  election  may  be  made  at  any  time  before  individual. 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of  the  date  after  the  day  on  which  the  Individ-        ■(2)  Any  revocation  under  his  subsection 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  uals  successor  takes  office);  and  shall  be  made  by  filing  a  notice  of  the  elec- 

SECTIOM.  SHORT  TITLE.  pay^^XTic^ue''                 ' '''' ''"'"^  n°fr  '"  ^^"'4""  '^"''   ''''  °'^^^^  °'  '^^ 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■court  of  '''•^2TKe^eTf  a  judge  other  than  the  OfUcl    o      pl^^^     Man^feTem    shS 

Veterans  Appeals  Judges  Retirement  Act".  chief  judge,  such  an  election  shall  be  made  transmit  to  the  cWef  judge  fX  of  f^ 

TITLE  I-JUDGES  RETIREMENT  AND  ^^  "^"^«  notice  of  the  election  in  writing  notice  filed  under  this  subsection 

SURVIVOR  ANNUITY  PROGRAM  with  the  chief  judge.   In  the  case  of  the  "(3)  In  the  case  of  a  revocation  under  thLs 

s.. ...  J.00ES  KCHRKME^T  PKOCKAM.  bf  fuKo^r ort^ertirrw^  ^"'(ATSpurposes  Of  this  section  the  ind 
^  arJn^^d^ulll^^^is^re^dS  b1  S^i^em^nT"'  "  ^^^  °"'-  °^  ^^^  SdEP^^  ^norh^a^^Sed"^f^ 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub'  "(afThe  cLf  judge  shall  transmit  to  the  tt^'Jcro^thrj^c'tion""^  '*'  ""''^^  ^"'^■ 
^^^'-  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage-  ■(B)  for  purposes  of  section  4097  of  this 
■Subchapter  V-Retirement  and  Survivors  ""'ent  a  copy  of  each  notice  filed  with  the  title- 
Annuities  chief  judge  under  this  subsection.  -(i)  the  individual  shaU  be  treated  as  not 
■§!(»«  H,.ir.m.„.„ri.M-~i  "(e)  If  an  mdividual  for  whom  an  election  having    filed    an    election    under    <i«-»mn 
8 109S.  Retirement  of  judfe.  ^  receive  retired  pay  under  subsection  (c)  is  4097(b)  of  this  title  and 
(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section:  in  effect  accepts  compensation  for  employ-  "(ii)  section  4097(e)  of  this  title  shall  not 

(1)  The  term    Courf  means  the  United  ment  with  the  United  SUtes.  the  individual  apply  and  the  amount  cr«li^  t.n%nrh  mni 

(2)  The  judge  means  the  chief  judge  or     compensation,  forfeit  all  rights  to  retired     percent  per  year,  compounded  on  Dumber 
^  associate  judge  of  the  Court.  pay  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for     31  of  ea!ch  year  to  Th^Tatl  on  Wh^h  t^e 
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revocation  is  filed)  shall  be  returned  to  the 
individual: 

■■(C)  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  any 
service  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court  unless  with 
respect  to  such  service  either  there  has  been 
deducted  and  withheld  the  amount  required 
by  the  civil  service  retirement  laws  or  there 
has  been  deposited  in  the  Civil  Service  Re 
tirement  and  Disability  Pund  an  amiount 
equal  to  the  amount  so  required,  with  inter 
est; 

■■(D)  the  Court  shall  deposit  in  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  an 
amount  equal  to  the  additional  amount  it 
would  have  contributed  to  such  Fund  but 
for  the  election  under  subsection  i  d  i;  and 

■(E)  if  subparagraphs  <Ci  and  iD>  of  this 
paragraph  are  complied  with,  service  on  the 
Court  shall  be  treated  as  service  with  re 
Sf>ect  to  which  deductions  and  contributions 
had  been  made  during  the  period  of  service. 

■•(i)(l)  Beginning  with  the  next  pay  period 
after  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person 
nel   Management   receives   a   notice    under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  that  a  judge 
has  elected  to  receive  retired  pay  under  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  deduct  and  with- 
hold 1  percent  of  the  salary  of  such  judge. 
Amounts  shall  \3e  so  deducted  and  withheld 
in  a  manner  determined   by   the   Director 
Amounts  deducted  and  withheld  under  this 
subsection  shall  lie  deposited  in  the  Treas 
ury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  Judges  Retire 
ment  Pund.  Deductions  under  this  subsec 
tion  from  the  salary  of  a  judge  shall  termi 
nate  upon  the  retirement  of  the  judge  or 
upon  the  completion  of  15  years  of  service 
for  which  either  deductions  under  this  sub 
section  or  a  deposit  under  subsection  'j)  of 
this    section    has    been    made,    whichever 
occurs  first. 

■■i2)  Each  judge  who  makes  an  election 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be 
corvsidered  to  agree  to  the  deduction.s  from 
salary  which  aire  made  under  paragraph  ( 1 1 
of  this  subsection. 

■■(j)  A  judge  who  makes  an  election  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  deposit. 
for  service  on  the  Court  performed  before 
the  election  for  which  contributions  may  be 
made  under  this  section,  an  amount  equal  to 
1  percent  of  the  salary  received  for  the  first 
years,  not  exceeding  15  years,  of  that  serv- 
ice. Retired  pay  may  not  be  allowed  until  a 
deposit  required  by  this  subsection  has  been 
made. 

■■(k)  The  amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
under  subsection  (i)  of  this  section,  and  the 
amounts  deposited  under  sutisection  i  j »  of 
this  section,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Court 
of  Veterans  Appeals  Retirement  Pund  for 
credit  to  individual  accounts  in  the  name  of 
each  judge  from  whom  such  amounts  are  re- 
ceived. 

9  4097.  Survivor  annuities 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'Court'  means  the  United 
States  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals. 

"(2)  The  term  'judge'  means  the  chief 
judge  or  an  associate  judge  of  the  Court 

"(3)  The  term  'pay'  means  salary  received 
under  section  4053(e)  of  this  title  and  re 
tired  pay  received  under  section  4096<ci  of 
this  title. 

"(4)  The  term  retirement  fund'  means  the 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  Retirement 
Pund  established  under  section  4098  of  this 
title. 

"(5)  The  term  'surviving  spouse'  mearus  a 
surviving  spouse  of  an  individual  who  <A) 
was  married  to  such  individual  for  at  least 
two  years  immediately  preceding  the  indi 


vidual's  death,  or  (Bi  is  a  parent  of  issue  by 
the  marriage. 

(6i  The  term  dependent  child'  has  the 
meaning  given  the  term  child'  in  section 
376<a)<5)of  title  28. 

(7 1  The  term  Member  of  Congress' 
means  a  Representative,  a  Senator,  a  Dele- 
gate to  Congress,  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico. 

■■ib>  A  judge  may  become  a  participant  in 
the  annuity  program  under  this  section  by 
filing  a  written  election  under  this  subsec- 
tion while  in  office.  Any  such  election  shall 
be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Court. 

lO  There  shall  be  deducted  and  withheld 
each  pay  period  from  the  pay  of  a  judge 
who  has  made  an  election  under  subsection 
ibi  of  this  section  a  sum  equal  to  3.5  percent 
of  the  judge's  pay.  Amounts  so  deducted 
and_  withheld  shall  be  deposited  in  the  re- 
tirement fund.  A  judge  who  makes  an  elec- 
tion under  subsection  'b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  considered  by  that  election  to  agree 
to  the  deductions  from  the  judge's  pay  re- 
quired by  this  sut)section. 

■  (di  A  judge  who  makes  an  election  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  deposit, 
with  interest  at  3  percent  per  year  com- 
pounded on  December  31  of  each  year,  to 
the  credit  of  the  retirement  fund,  an 
amount  equal  to  3.5  percent  of  the  judge's 
pay  and  of  the  judge's  basic  salary,  pay.  or 
compensation  for  service  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  for  any  other  civilian  service 
within  the  purview  of  section  8332  of  title  5. 
Each  such  judge  may  elect  to  make  such  de- 
posits in  installments  during  the  judge's 
period  of  service  in  such  amount  and  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  determined  in 
each  instance  by  the  chief  judge.  Notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  a  judge  to  make  such 
deposit,  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  the  serv- 
ice rendered,  but  the  annual  annuity  of  the 
surviving  spouse  of  such  judge  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  such  deposit,  computed  as  of 
the  date  of  the  death  of  such  judge,  unless 
the  surviving  spouse  elects  to  eliminate  such 
service  entirely  from  credit  under  subsec- 
tion ( k )  of  this  section.  However,  a  deposit 
shall  not  bo  required  from  a  judge  for  any 
year  with  respect  to  which  deductions  from 
the  judge's  pay.  or  a  deposit,  were  actually 
made  <and  not  withdrawn  i  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  laws. 

(e)  If  the  service  of  a  judge  who  makes 
an  election  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion terminates  other  than  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4096  of  this  title,  or  if 
any  judge  ceases  to  be  married  after  making 
the  election  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  revokes  (in  a  writing  filed  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  such 
election,  the  amount  credited  to  the  judge's 
individual  account  (together  with  interest  at 
3  percent  per  year  compounded  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  year  to  the  date  of  the 
judge's  relinquishment  of  office)  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  judge.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  service  of  a  judge  making  an 
election  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  considered  to  have  terminated  pur- 
suant to  section  4096  of  this  title  if— 

■(  1 )  the  judge  is  not  reappointed  following 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  appointed; 
and 

■(2)  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  the  judge  is  eligible  for 
and  elects  to  receive  retired  pay  under  sec- 
tion 4096  of  this  title. 

■(f)(1)  If  a  judge  who  makes  an  election 
under  subsection  (bi  of  this  section  dies 
after  having  rendered  at  least  5  years  of  ci- 


vilian service  (computed  as  prescribed  in 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section),  for  the  last  5 
years  of  which  the  salary  deductions  provid- 
ed for  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or 
the  deposits  required  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  have  actually  been  made  (and 
not  withdrawn)  or  the  salary  deductions  re- 
quired by  the  civil  service  retirement  laws 
have  actually  t)een  made  (and  not  with- 
drawn )— 

"(A)  if  the  judge  is  survived  by  a  surviving 
spouse  but  not  a  dependent  child,  ther« 
shall  be  paid  to  the  surviving  spouse  an  an- 
nuity beginning  with  the  day  of  the  death 
of  the  judge  or  following  the  surviving 
spouse's  attainment  of  the  age  of  50  yean, 
whichever  is  the  latter,  in  an  amount  com- 
puted as  provided  in  subsection  (k)  of  thii 
section;  or 

"(B)  if  the  judge  is  survived  by  a  survivlnj 
spouse  and  a  dependent  child  or  children, 
there  shall  be  paid  to  the  surviving  spoiue 
an  immediate  annuity  in  an  amount  com- 
puted as  provided  in  subsection  (k)  of  this 
section  and  there  shall  also  be  paid  to  or  on 
behalf  of  each  such  child  an  immediate  an- 
nuity equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  10  percent  of  the  average  annual  pay 
of  such  judge  (determined  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (k)  of  this  section),  or 

(ii)  20  percent  of  such  average  annual 
pay,  divided  by  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren; or 

(C)  if  the  judge  is  not  survived  by  a  sur- 
viving spouse  but  is  survived  by  a  dependent 
child  or  children,  there  shall  be  paid  to  or 
on  behalf  of  each  such  child  an  immediat« 
annuity  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  20  percent  of  the  average  annual  pay 
of  such  judge  (determined  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (k)  of  this  section),  or 

"(ii)  40  percent  of  such  average  annual 
pay.  divided  by  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren. 

(2)  The  annuity  payable  to  a  surviving 
spouse  under  this  subsection  shall  be  termi- 
nated— 

(A)  upon  the  surviving  spouse's  death:  or 

(B)  upon  the  remarriage  of  the  surviving 
spouse  before  age  55. 

"(3)  The  annuity  payable  to  a  child  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  terminated  upon 
the  child's  death. 

(4)  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  survivinj 
spouse  of  a  judge  leaving  a  dependent  child 
or  children  of  the  judge  surviving  the 
spouse,  the  annuity  of  such  child  or  chil- 
dren under  paragraph  (IKB)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (IXC)  of  this  subsection.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  annuity  of  a  depend- 
ent child  is  terminated,  the  annuities  of  any 
remaining  dependent  child  or  childrea 
based  upon  the  service  of  the  same  judge, 
shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  though  the 
child  whose  annuity  was  so  terminated  had 
not  survived  the  judge. 

(g)  Questions  of  family  relationships,  de- 
pendency, and  disability  arising  under  thij 
section  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  questions  arising  under 
chapter  84  of  title  5  are  determined. 
"(h)(1)  If- 

"(A)  a  judge  making  an  election  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  dies  while  in 
office  (i)  before  having  rendered  5  years  ot 
civilian  service  computed  as  prescribed  in 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  or  (ii)  after 
having  rendered  5  years  of  such  civilian 
service  but  without  a  survivor  entitled  to  an- 
nuity benefits  provided  by  subsection  (f)  o( 
this  section;  or 

(B>  the  right  of  all  persons  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section 
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based  on  the  service  of  such  Judge  termi- 
nates before  a  claim  for  such  benefits  has 
been  established, 

the  total  amount  credited  to  the  individual 
account  of  such  Judge  (with  interest  at  3 
percent  per  year,  compounded  on  December 
31  of  each  year,  to  the  date  of  the  death  of 
such  judge)  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
"(2)  An  amount  payable  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid,  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  to 
the  person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date 
title  to  the  payment  arises,  in  the  following 
order  of  precedence: 

"(A)  To  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
whom  the  judge  designated  in  writing  filed 
before  death  with  the  chief  judge  (except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  chief  Judge  such  des- 
ignation shall  be  filed  before  death  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Coiu-t). 
'  (B)  To  the  surviving  spouse  of  the  judge. 
"(C)  To  the  child  or  children  of  the  Judge 
(and  the  descendants  of  any  deceased  chil- 
dren by  representation). 

(D)  To  the  parents  of  the  judge  or  the 
survivor  of  them. 

"(E)  To  the  executor  or  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  the  Judge. 

"(P)  To  such  other  next  of  kin  of  the 
judge  as  may  be  determined  by  the  chief 
judge  to  be  entitled  under  the  laws  of  the 
domicile  of  the  judge  at  the  time  of  the 
judge's  death. 

"(3)  Determination  as  to  the  surviving 
spouse,  child,  or  parent  of  a  Judge  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  he  made  without  regard  to  the  defini- 
tions in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(4)  Payment  under  this  subsection  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  person. 

"(5)  In  a  case  in  which  the  annuities  of  all 
persons  entitled  to  annuity  based  upon  the 
service  of  a  judge  terminate  before  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  annuity  paid  equals  the 
total  amount  credited  to  the  individual  ac- 
count of  such  judge  (with  interest  at  3  per- 
cent per  year,  compounded  on  December  31 
of  each  year  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  the 
judge),  the  difference  shall  be  paid,  upon  es- 
tablishment of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  in  the 
order  of  precedence  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  Any  accrued  smnuity  remaining 
unpaid  upon  the  termination  (other  than  by 
death)  of  the  annuity  of  any  individual 
based  upon  the  service  of  a  Judge  shall  be 
paid  to  that  individual.  Any  accrued  annuity 
remaining  unpaid  upon  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  an  annuity  based  upon  the 
service  of  a  judge  shall  be  paid,  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  in  the 
following  order  of  precedence: 

"(A)  To  the  executor  or  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  that  person. 

"(B)  After  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
death  of  such  individual,  to  such  individual 
or  individuals  as  may  appear  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  chief  Judge  to  be  legally  enti- 
tled thereto.  Such  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to 
recovery  by  any  other  individual. 

"(i)  When  a  payment  under  this  section  is 
to  be  made  to  a  minor,  or  to  a  person  men- 
tally incompetent  or  under  other  legal  dis- 
ability adjudged  by  a  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction, the  payment  may  be  made  to  the 
person  who  is  constituted  guardian  or  other 
fiduciary  by  the  law  of  the  State  or  resi- 
dence of  such  claimant  or  is  otherwise  legal- 
ly vested  with  the  care  of  the  claimant  or 
the  claimant's  estate.  If  no  guardian  or 
other  fiduciary  of  the  person  under  legal 
disability    has    been    appointed    under    the 


laws  of  the  State  of  residence  of  the  claim- 
ant, the  chief  Judge  shaU  determine  the 
person  who  is  othewise  legally  vested  with 
the  care  of  the  claimant  or  the  claimant's 
estate. 

"(J)  Annuities  imder  this  section  shall 
accrue  monthly  and  shall  be  due  and  pay- 
able in  monthly  insUllments  on  the  first 
business  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  or  other  period  for  which  the  annu- 
ity has  accrued.  An  annuity  under  this  sec- 
tion is  not  assignable,  either  in  law  or  in 
equity,  or  subject  to  execution,  levy,  attach- 
ment, garnishment,  or  other  legal  process. 

"(kKl)  The  annuity  of  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  Judge  making  an  election  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following: 
"(A)  The  product  of— 
"(i)  1.5  percent  of  the  Judge's  average 
annual  pay;  and 

"(ii)  the  sum  of  the  Judge's  years  of  Judi- 
cial service,  the  judge's  years  of  prior  allow- 
able service  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  the 
judge's  years  of  prior  allowable  service  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  Judge's  years,  not  exceeding  15.  of 
prior  allowable  service  performed  as  a  con- 
gressional employee  (as  defined  in  section 
2107  of  title  5). 

"(B)  Three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the 
Judge's  average  annual  pay  multiplied  by 
the  Judge's  years  of  allowable  service  not 
counted  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  An  annuity  computed  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
Judge's  average  annual  pay  and  may  not  be 
less  than  25  percent  of  such  average  annual 
pay.  Such  annuity  shall  be  further  reduced 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  (if  applicable). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  average  annual  pay',  with  respect  to  a 
judge,  means  the  average  annual  pay  re- 
ceived by  the  judge  for  Judicial  service  (in- 
cluding periods  in  which  the  judge  received 
retired  pay  under  section  4096(d)  of  this 
title)  or  for  any  other  prior  allowable  serv- 
ice during  the  period  of  three  consecutive 
years  in  which  the  Judge  received  the  larg- 
est such  average  annual  pay. 

"(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  years  of  service  of  a  judge  which 
are  allowable  as  the  basis  for  calculating  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  of  the  judge's  surviv- 
ing spouse  shall  include  the  Judges  years  of 
service  as  a  judge  of  the  Court,  the  Judge's 
years  of  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
the  Judge's  years  of  active  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  not  exceeding 
5  years  in  the  aggregate  and  not  including 
any  such  service  for  which  credit  is  allowed 
for  the  purposes  of  retirement  or  retired 
pay  under  any  other  provision  of  law,  and 
the  Judge's  years  of  any  other  civilian  serv- 
ice within  the  purview  of  section  8332  of 
title  5. 

"(m)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  surviving 
spouse  eligible  therefor  from  simultaneous- 
ly receiving  an  annuity  under  this  section 
and  any  annuity  to  which  such  spouse 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  any  other 
law  without  regard  to  this  section,  but  in 
computing  such  other  annuity  service  used 
in  the  computation  of  such  spouse's  annuity 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  credited. 

"(n)  A  Judge  making  an  election  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall,  at  the 
time  of  such  election,  waive  all  benefits 
imder  the  civil  service  retirement  laws.  Such 
a  waiver  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
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an  election  filed  under  section  4096(d)  of 
this  title. 

"(o)  Whenever  the  salaries  of  Judges  paid 
under  section  4053(e)  of  this  title  are  in-  t 
creased,  each  aimuity  payable  from  the  re- 
tirement fund  which  is  baaed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  upon  a  deceased  Judge  having  ren- 
dered some  portion  of  that  Judge's  final  18 
months  of  service  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court, 
shall  also  be  increased.  The  amount  of  the 
Increase  in  the  annuity  shaU  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
on  the  date  on  which  the  increase  in  salaries 
becomes  effective  by  3  percent  for  each  full 
5  percent  by  which  those  salaries  were  in- 
creased. 

•'S4098.  Court  of  Veterans  Appeala  Retirement 
Fund 


"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  a 
fund  known  as  the  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals Retirement  Pund. 

"(b)  Amounts  in  the  fund  are  available  for 
the  payment  of  Judge's  retired  pay  under 
section  4096  of  this  title  and  of  annuities, 
refunds,  and  allowances  under  section  4097 
of  this  title. 

"(C)  Amounts  deposited  by.  or  deducted 
and  withheld  from  the  salary  and  retired 
pay  of.  a  judge  under  section  4096  or  4097  of 
this  title  shaU  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and 
credited  to  an  individual  accoimt  of  the 
judge. 

'(d)  The  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Vet- 
erans Appeals  shall  submit  to  the  President 
an  aimual  estimate  of  the  expenditures  and 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  fimd,  and  such 
supplemental  and  deficiency  estimates  as 
may  be  required  from  time  to  time  for  the 
same  purposes,  according  to  law. 

"(e)(1)  The  chief  judge  may  cause  periodic 
examinations  of  the  retirement  fund  to  be 
made  by  an  actuary,  who  may  be  an  actuary 
employed  by  another  department  of  the 
Government  temporarily  assigned  for  the 
purpose. 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  the  availabUity  of  ap- 
propriations, there  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  retirement 
fund,  not  later  than  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  such  amounte  as  may  be  required  to 
reduce  to  zero  the  unfunded  liability  (if 
any)  of  the  fund.  Such  deposits  shall  be 
taken  from  sums  available  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Court. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "unfunded  liabil- 
ity', with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  means 
the  amoimt  estimated  by  the  chief  judge  to 
l)e  equal  to  the  excess  (as  of  the  close  of 
that  fiscal  year)  of— 

"(i)  the  present  value  of  all  benefits  pay- 
able   from    the    fund    (determined    on    an 
annual  basis  in  accordance  with  section  9503 
of  title  31).  over 
"■(ii)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  present  values  of  future  deduc- 
tions under  sections  4096(i)  and  4097(c)  of 
this  title  and  future  deposits  under  sections 
4096(j)  and  4096(d)  of  this  title,  and 

"(ID  the  balance  in  the  fund  as  of  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  Amounts  deposited  in  the  retirement 
fund  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  cred- 
ited to  the  account  of  any  individual. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  from  time  to  time,  in  interest-bearing 
securities  of  the  United  SUtes.  such  por- 
tions of  the  retirement  fund  as  in  such  Sec- 
retary's judgment  may  not  be  immediately 
required  for  payments  from  the  fund.  The 
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Income  derived  from  such  investments  shall 
constitute  a  part  of  the  fund." 

(b)  Cubical  Amendment.    The   table   of 

sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  72  of 

such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

the  following: 

SutKhapter  V— Retirement   and  Survivors 

Annuities 
•4096.  Retirement  of  judges. 

4097.  Survivor  annuities. 

4098.  Court   of  Veterans   Appeals   Retire 

ment  Fund." 
:4EC   l«2.  CONFOR.MING  A.^ENOMKNTS 

•  a)  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
Section    8334(i)    of    title    5.    United    States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  judge  who  Ls  covered  by  section 
4096  of  title  38  shall  not  be  subject  to  de 
ductions  and  contributions  to  the  Fund,  if 
the  judge  notifies  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  of  an  olection  of 
a  retirement  annuity  under  that  .section 
Upon  such  an  election,  the  judge  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  lump-sum  credit  under  .section 
8342<a)  of  this  title.' 

ibi  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
System. -Section  8402  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection 

■'f>  A  judge  who  is  covered  by  section 
4096  of  title  38  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  this  chapter  if  the  judne  noti 
fies  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  of  an  election  of  a  retirement 
annuity  under  that  section.  Upon  such  elec 
tion.  the  judge  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lump 
sum  credit  under  section  8424  of  this  title.' 

ic)  Standards  for  Removal  of  Judges.— 
Section  4053(fKli  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  in  the  first  sentence 

il)  by   inserting     or"   before     engaging 
and 

1 21  by  striking  out  law.  '  and  all  that  fol- 
lows in  that  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    law" 

TITLE  II  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COURT  OF  VET- 
ERANS APPEALS 

SEC.  201    KAflLITIES  F(»K  THE  (  Ul  RT 

(a)  Space  in  the  District  of  Columbia  - 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  suitable  building  space  in  the  Dis 
trict  of  Coliunbia  for  the  United  States 
Court  of  Veterjms  Appeals  as  the  Court  s 
principal  place  of  business  The  AdminLstra 
tor  shall,  if  necessary,  arrange  for  tempo 
rary  space  for  the  Court  if  permanent  space 
is  not  immediately  available  for  the  Court. 
The  Administrator  shall  place  a  high  priori 
ty  on  the  provision  of  such  temporary  and 
permanent  space  for  the  Court 

lb)  Approval  by  Coi/rt.  — Any  space  to  be 
provided  for  the  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals 
under  subsection  <ai  must  be  acceptable  to 
the  Court 

(CI  Additional  Requirement  Any  build 
ing  space  provided  to  the  Court  under  sub 
section  lai  shall  tie  adjsu^ent  to  additional 
building  space  <in  am  amount  acceptable  to 
the  Court)  that  can  be  made  available  to 
the  Court  in  the  future  if  needed  for  expan 
sion  of  the  facilities  of  the  Court. 

SEC    J«2   INTERIM  PROVISION  FOR  FILING  NOTICES 
OF  APPEAL 

In  the  case  of  a  person  adversely  affected 
by  a  final  decision  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  that  is  made  t>efore  the  date  on 
which  the  United  States  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals  has  caused  to  t>e  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  by  the  Court  that 
it    has   commenced    operations,    the    period 


prescribed  under  section  4066  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  within  which  a  notice 
of  appeal  must  be  filed  with  the  Court  shall 
be  extended  to  the  end  of  the  30day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  such  notice  is  pub 
lished.  if  the  end  of  that  period  is  later  than 
the  date  that  would  otherwise  be  applicable 
under  such  section 

SEC.  203.  INTERIM  Rl  l.tS  OF  THE  COl'RT. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure 
(28  U.S.C.  App.  I  shall  be  the  interim  rules  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals unless  otherwi.se  provided  by  the 
Court  in  accordance  with  chapter  72  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  If  there  is  a  conflict 
between  a  provision  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure  and  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  chapter  72  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  the  procedures  set  forth  in  such  chap 
ter  shall  apply 

SEC  .'1^   KMP!,0>EESOKTHEt(H  RT. 

(ai  Employment  Authority. -Section 
4081  of  title  38.  United  Slates  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•<»40M1    Kmplu.veex 

<ai  The  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  may 
appoint  a  clerk  without  regard  to  the  provi 
sions  of  title  5  governing  appomtment.s  in 
the  competitive  .service  The  clerk  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Court 

(bi  The  judges  of  the  Court  may  appoint 
law  clerks  and  secretaries,  in  such  numbers 
as  the  Court  may  approve,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5  governing  ap 
pointments  m  the  competitive  service.  Any 
such  law  clerk  or  secretary  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  appointing  judge 

■•ic>  The  clerk,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Court,  may  appoint  necessary  deputies  and 
employees  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5  governing  appointment,s  in  the 
competitive  service 

•(d>  The  Court  may  fix  and  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  the  clerk  and  other 
employees  of  the  Court  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51.  sulx-hapter  III 
of  chapter  53.  or  section  5373  of  title  5  To 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  Court 
shall  compensate  employees  at  rates  consist 
ent  with  tho.se  for  employees  holding  com 
parable  positions  in  the  judicial  branch 

(ei  In  making  appointments  under  sub 
section  (a)  through  ^o  of  this  .section,  pref 
erence  shall  be  given,  among  equally  quali 
fied  persons,  to  persons  who  are  preference 
eligibles  las  defined  In  section  2108(3)  of 
title  5). 

(f)  The  Court  may  procure  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  under  section 
3109  of  title  5 

(gi  The  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  may 
exercise  the  authority  of  the  Court  under 
this  section  whenever  there  are  not  at  least 
two  associate  judges  of  the  Court 

"(h)  The  Court  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  an  agency  within  the  meaning  of  .section 
3132(a)(1)  of  title  5 

(b)  Limitation  on  Conversion  of  Employ 
ees  to  Competitive  Service. -Not withstand 
ing  clause  dxA)  of  the  proviso  under  the 
heading  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals'  in 
chapter  XI  of  Public  Law  101  45.  no  em 
ployee  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Veter 
ans  Appeals  may  be  converted  to  the  com 
petitive  service  without  the  approval  of  the 
Court 

(c)  Effective  Date  Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Veterans'  Judicial  Review 
.Act.  the  authority  provided  by  section  4081 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a),  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  III -TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
SE(    .101    EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  NEW  Rl  LE  FOR  RE- 
OPENING   BOARD   OF   VETERANS    AP- 
PEALS DISALLOWED  CASES 

Section  401(d)  of  the  Veterans'  Judicial 
Review  Act  (Public  Law  100-687;  102  Stat. 
4122)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Board  op  Veterans'  Appeals.— Sec- 
tions 202,  203,  205.  206.  and  207  shall  lake 
effect  as  of  January  1,  1989.  Section  204 
shall  take  effect  on  September  1,  1989.  ". 

SEC  .M2  OTHER  TECHNICAL  AMEND.MENTS. 

.    la)     CROSS-REFERENCE    TO     NEW    SECTION. - 

Section  3301(b)(1)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  out  section 
4009"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  section 
3009  or  4009  ". 

<b)  Review  of  Court  Decision.— Section 
4092(d)(l )  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out    statute  or  ". 

(CI  Applicability  of  Amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (a)  and 
ibi  shall  take  effect  as  if  included  in  the 
Veterans'  Judicial  Review  Act. 

(di  Redesignation  of  Duplicate  Sectiow 
Number  -di  The  section  223  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  added  by  section 
203tbiili  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  and 
Services  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-322; 
102  Stat.  509)  is  redesignated  as  section  224. 

( 2 1  The  item  relating  to  that  section  in  the 
table  of  .sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
3  of  that  title  is  revi-sed  to  reflect  the  redes- 
ignation made  by  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

TITLE  IV- MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

SEt     <0I    NON(  AREER  APPOINTMENTS  IN  DEPART 
MENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Section  12(c)(2)  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Act  (Public  Law  100-527;  102 
Stat.  2642)  is  amended- 

<  1 )  by  inserting  "( A) "  before  "any  person", 
and 

(2>  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  .  or  (B)  any  person  to  (i) 
a  Senior  Executive  Service  position  as  a 
noncareer  appointee,  or  (in  a  position  which 
IS  excepted  from  the  competitive  service,  on 
a  temporary  or  permanent  basis,  because  of 
the  confidential  or  policy-determining  char 
acter  of  the  position  ". 

SE(     t02    AtTING  (  HIEF  Jl  IMJE  IN   EVENT  OF  \K 
(  ANO 

Section  4054  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

id  I  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  judge  of  the  Court,  the  associ- 
ate judge  senior  in  service  on  the  Court 
shall  serve  as  acting  chief  judge  unless  the 
President  designates  one  of  the  other  associ- 
ate judges  to  serve  as  acting  chief  judge,  in 
which  case  the  judge  so  designated  shall 
serve  as  acting  chief  judge .". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1230 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar 
kansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material  on  H.R.  2727,  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Division  A  of  Public  Law  100-687,  the 
Veterans'  Judicial  Review  Act,  estab- 
lished the  U.S.  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals, which  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  review  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  2727, 
the  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  Judges 
Retirement  Act,  would  establish  a  re- 
tirement and  survivor  annuity  plan  for 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals comparable  to  that  afforded 
other  Federal  judges  and  magistrates. 
The  court  is  scheduled  to  begin  oper- 
ation on  September  1.  Like  the  act  es- 
tablishing the  court,  it  is  based  on 
similar  legislation  providing  such  ben- 
efits to  judges  on  the  Tax  Court.  This 
bill  is  unique  in  that  an  identical 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Cranston  and  Sena- 
tor MuRKOwsKi  on  the  same  date  that 
Mr.  Stump  and  I  introduced  this  bill. 
In  fact,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  reported  that  meas- 
ure (S.  1243),  so  I  believe  we  will  reach 
accord  with  the  other  body  very  quick- 
ly. 

Judges  who  are  appointed  to  serve 
on  this  new  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals 
should  have  a  retirement  and  survivor 
annuity  program  comparable  to  bene- 
fits afforded  to  other  Federal  judges. 
In  our  examination  of  such  benefits 
we  found  certain  common  features, 
which  we  have  incorporated  in  this 
measure. 

In  preparing  the  bill,  we  have  con- 
sulted with  Judge  Prank  Q.  Nebeker, 
the  new  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals; 
Clerks  of  the  Tax  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals;  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  features 
of  the  retirement  program  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  each  judge  would  be  required 
to  make  an  election  to  participate  in 
the  retirement  plan  provided  for  in 
this  legislation.  The  election  may  be 
made  at  any  time  while  the  individual 
is  serving  as  a  judge.  A  judge  would 


not  have  a  vested  right  to  receive  ben- 
efits—other than  disability  benefits— 
until  meeting  the  age  and  service  re- 
quirements described  in  paragraph  2. 
Until  a  judge  makes  an  election  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  retirement  plan  provid- 
ed by  this  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Program 
set  out  in  chapters  83  and  84  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  would  be  applica- 
ble to  service  as  a  judge  of  the  court. 
Second.  The  bill  would  provide  a  re- 
tirement benefit  equal  to  the  salary  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  retirement  to 
judges  who  have  reached  age  65  and 
served  on  the  court  at  least  15  years.  A 
judge  who  is  over  65  and  who  has  at 
least  10,  but  less  than  15,  years  of  serv- 
ice, would  be  eligible  for  this  benefit  if 
the  sum  of  the  judge's  years  of  service 
and  attained  age  is  80  or  greater.  A 
judge  who  is  not  reappointed  following 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
appointed  and  who  has  served  at  least 
15  years  would  also  be  eligible  for  this 
benefit. 

Third.  The  bill  would  provide  a  dis- 
ability retirement  benefit  to  judges 
who  become  permanently  disabled  and 
as  a  result  of  that  disability  are  unable 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  A 
judge  who  is  disabled  and  who  has 
served  more  than  10  years  would  re- 
ceive a  benefit  equal  to  the  salary  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  retirement.  A 
judge  who  is  disabled  and  has  served 
less  than  10  years  would  be  entitled  to 
one-half  of  the  rate  of  pay  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  retirement. 

Fourth.  A  1-percent  deduction  would 
be  made  from  the  salary  of  a  judge 
who  elects  to  participate  in  the  retire- 
ment plan.  This  amount  would  be  de- 
posited in  a  retirement  and  annuity 
fund  established  by  this  legislation.  In 
order  to  receive  credit  for  any  period 
of  service  as  a  judge  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion to  participate  in  the  plan,  a  judge 
must  deposit  an  amount  equal  to  1 
percent  of  the  salary  received  for  that 
service.  Deductions  would  terminate 
upon  the  retirement  of  the  judge  or 
upon  the  completion  of  15  years  of 
service  for  which  contributions  or  de- 
posits have  been  made. 

Mfth.  A  judge  who  elects  to  partici- 
pate in  the  retirement  plan  would  be 
barred  from  receiving  any  other  pay- 
ment under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment laws  regardless  of  whether  such 
service  is  performed  before  or  after 
service  as  a  judge.  Following  the  elec- 
tion to  participate  in  the  court  retire- 
ment plan,  no  further  deductions 
would  be  made  from  the  judge's  salary 
for  purposes  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund,  and  the  judge  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  lump-sum  refund  of  all 
prior  deductions. 

The  principal  features  of  the  survi- 
vor annuity  plan  are  as  follows: 

One.  A  judge  would  be  required  to 
make  an  election  to  provide  a  survivor 
armuity  under  this  legislation.  An  elec- 
tion to  participate  in  this  plan  would 


be  a  waiver  of  all  benefits  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  laws,  but  a  sur- 
viving spouse  who  is  eligible  for  an  an- 
nuity under  any  other  law  would  be 
entitled  to  that  annuity.  However, 
service  used  in  the  computation  of  an 
annuity  under  this  law  may  not  be 
used  in  calculating  the  annuity  under 
the  other  law. 

Two.  The  bill  provides  that  once  an 
election  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity 
is  made,  a  deduction  of  3.5  percent  of 
all  future  salary  and  retirement  bene- 
fits would  be  made  for  deposit  in  the 
retirement  and  armuity  trust  fund.  In 
addition,  a  judge  would  be  required  to 
deposit  in  the  fund,  with  interest,  a 
sum  equal  to  3.5  percent  of  previous 
salary  earned  as  a  judge,  Member  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  Federal  civil- 
ian service.  A  judge  would  be  permit- 
ted to  make  the  deposit  in  install- 
ments during  the  judge's  period  of 
service.  If  the  required  deposit  is  not 
made,  and  if  no  deduction  had  been 
made  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment laws,  the  armuity  of  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  would  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  unmade  deposit,  unless 
the  spouse  chooses  to  disregard  that 
period  of  service  for  purposes  of  calcu- 
lating the  annuity  due.  No  deposit 
would  be  necessary  for  any  year  in 
which  deductions  from  the  judge's 
salary,  or  a  deposit,  were  actually 
made— and  not  withdrawn— under  the 
civil  service  retirement  laws. 

Three.  The  survivor  annuity  would 
be  payable  only  if  the  judge  had  ren- 
dered 5  years  of  civilian  service  and  if 
the  deduction  described  in  paragraphs 
1  and  2— or  a  comparable  deduction 
under  the  civil  service  retirement 
laws— had  been  made  for  at  least  5 
years  of  service  as  a  judge  or  other  al- 
lowable civilian  service. 

Four.  For  purposes  of  calculating 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  for  a  sur- 
viving spouse,  civilian  service  described 
in  section  8332  of  title  5— generally,  all 
Federal  Govenunent  service— service 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  up  to  5 
years  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  may 
be  creditable  if  a  judge  makes  the  con- 
tributions described  in  paragraph  2— 
3.5  percent  of  the  compensation  re- 
ceived for  a  civilian  service  or  for  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Five.  A  surviving  spouse's  aimuity 
would  be  calculated  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing two  products:  1.5  percent  of  the 
judge's  average  annual  salary  multi- 
pled  by  the  nimiber  of  years  of  judicial 
service,  allowable  service  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  allowable  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces— up  to 
five  years— and  up  to  15  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  congressional  employee;  and 
0.75  percent  of  the  judge's  average 
annual  salary  multipled  by  the  years 
of  allowable  Federal  service  not  count- 
ed in  subparagraph  (a). 
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An  annuity  may  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  Judge's  average  annual 
salary  and  may  not  be  less  than  25 
percent  of  such  salary.  A  judge's  aver 
age  annual  salary  would  be  calculated 
by  taking  the  three  consecutive  years 
in  which  the  judge  received  the  high- 
est average  annual  salary,  regardless 
of  whether  the  3  years  were  judicial 
service  or  other  allowable  service. 

Six.  Whenever  the  salaries  of  Court 
of  Veterans  Appeals  judges  are  in 
creased,  the  amount  of  an  annuity 
which  is  based  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  a  deceased  judge  having  ren 
dered  some  portion  of  that  judge's 
final  18  months  of  service  as  a  judge  of 
the  court  shall  also  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  the  an 
nuity  for  each  full  5  percent  by  which 
the  salary  is  increased. 

Seven.  The  spouse  of  a  judge  who  is 
survived  by  a  dependent  child  or  chil- 
dren would  be  entitled  to  an  immedi 
ate  annuity  calculated  in  the  manner 
described  above.  An  additional  annuity 
of  10  percent  of  the  judge's  average 
annual   salary   would   be   payable   on 
behalf  of  a  dependent  child;  if  there  is 
more  than  one  dependent  child,   the 
additional  annuity  payable  would  be 
equal  to  20  percent  of  such  salary.  The 
spouse  of  a  judge  who  is  not  survived 
by  a  dependent  child  would  not  be  eli 
gible  for  annuity  payments  until  at 
taining  the  age  of  50  years. 

Eight.  If  the  judge  is  not  survived  by 
an  eligible  spouse  but  is  survived  by  a 
dependent  child  or  children,  an  annu 
ity  is  payable  on  behalf  of  each  such 
child.    The    amount    of    the    annuity 
would  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of  20  per 
cent    of    the    judge's    average    annual 
salary  or  40  percent  of  such  salary  di 
vided  by  the  number  of  such  children 
The  annuity  would  be  payable  until 
the  child  reaches  age  18  or.  in  the  case 
of  a  full-time  student,  age  22.  A  child 
who  becomes  incapable  of  self-support 
because  of  physical  or  mental  disabil 
ity  incurred  before  age  18  would  be  en 
titled  to  an  annuity  regardless  of  age 

Nine.  If  a  judge  dies  in  office  before 
having  rendered  5  years  of  service  or 
without  a  survivor  or  survivors  enti- 
tled to  an  annuity,  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  judge  may  be  paid  to 
other  beneficiaries  designated  by  the 
judge,  to  certain  relatives  of  the  judge. 
or  to  the  estate  of  the  judge. 

The  bill  also  includes  provisions  to 
establish  a  separate  retirement  fund 
for  payment  of  retired  pay  and  annu 
ities  and  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  invest  portions  of  the 
fund  which  are  not  immediately  re- 
quired for  payments  from  the  fund  in 
interest-bearing  securities  of  the 
United  States.  The  bill  would  require 
that  annuities  be  paid  on  the  first 
business  day  of  each  month,  and  ex- 
empts the  moneys  payable  from  as 
signment,  execution,  levy,  attachment, 
garnishment,  or  other  legal  process.  It 
also   would   authorize   appropriations 


for  any  unfunded  liability  of  the  fund, 
which  is  defined  by  reference  to  the 
present  value  of  amounts  payable  and 
future  deductions  and  the  balance  of 
the  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
also  revise  the  court's  authority  to  ap- 
point, classify  and  remove  employees. 
■When  the  legislation  establishing  the 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  was  origi- 
nally considered,  the  committee  un- 
derstood that  certain  provisions  of  the 
civil  service  laws  governing  appoint- 
ment and  classification  of  employees 
might  pose  problems  for  an  independ- 


by  the  Chief  Judge-designee  of  the 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  to  make 
the  provision  discretionary.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Labor  expressed 
the  view  that  efforts  to  find  suitable 
quarters  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics would  be  delayed  by  many 
months  were  the  court  to  be  located  in 
the  Post  Office  Building.  The  bill  is 
not  specific  as  to  where  the  court 
should  be  housed:  instead,  it  requires 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  give  the  highest  priority  to  the  pro- 
vision  of   temporary   and   permanent 


ent  court.  Therefore,  section  4081  of    space  for  the  court.  The  amendment 


title  38  provides  that  the  court  may 
classify  employee  positions  without 
regard  to  title  5.  which  governs  the 
civil  Service.  In  a  letter  dated  July  12. 
1989.  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  advised  the 
committee  of  the  problems  which  he 
believes  are  inherent  in  any  require- 
ment that  court  personnel  procedures 
conform  to  those  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  would  provide 
greater  flexibility  to  the  court  in 
fixing  and  adjusting  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  the  clerk  and  other  employees  of 
the  court.  In  addition,  the  clerk,  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  court,  and 
law  clerks  or  secretaries  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  individual  judges 
would  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  re- 
spective appointing  authority. 

The  legislation  would  require  the 
court  to  compensate  employees  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  comparable 
practices  in  the  judicial  branch  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  and  would 
require  that  veterans  preference  be  af- 
forded to  qualified  individuals.  It  is 
the  committee's  understanding  and 
intent  that  other  provisions  of  title  5 
pertaining  to  compensation  for  work 
injuries,  chapter  81;  unemployment 
compensation,  chapter  85;  retirement, 
chapters  83  and  84;  life  insurance, 
chapter  87.  health  insurance,  chapter 
89;  and  conflict  of  interest  rules,  chap- 
ter 91;  would  continue  to  apply  to  such 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as  introduced 
would  have  authorized  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  certain  revolving  funds  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  to  the  Court  o.'  Veterans 
Appeals  for  the  initial  startup  costs 
and  operation  of  the  court.  In  light  of 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  100-45, 
which  appropriated  $3.1  million  to  the 
court  for  such  purposes,  this  provision 
has  been  deleted  from  the  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  as  introduced  would  have 
required  the  head  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  [GSA].  in  the 
event  that  GSA  acquired  the  right  to 
operate  space  in  the  Post  Office  Build- 
ing adjacent  to  Union  Station  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  for 
approximately  30.000  square  feet  of 
office  space  in  that  building  for  the 
court.  The  conamittee   was  requested 


would  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration 
to  work  with  the  court  in  finding  tem- 
porary and  permanent  space  for  the 
court. 

I  want  to  thank  the  very  able  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Stump,  for  his  hard  work 
on  this  bill. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2727  the  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  Judges  Retirement 
Act.  establishes  a  retirement  system 
and  survivors  benefits  for  judges  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals, 
which  Congress  established  last  year 
with  passage  of  Public  Law  100-687 
the  Veterans'  Judicial  Review  Act. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  indicated,  this  bill  is  moving  quick- 
ly. 

The  court  needs  to  become  oper- 
ational as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  Nations  veterans  deserve  and 
have  every  right  to  expect  a  court 
system  capable  of  attracting  the  most 
able  judges  and  employees.  H.R.  2727 
acomplishes  that  objective. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  his 
efforts  in  getting  this  measure 
through  the  full  committee  in  such  an 
expeditious  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  H.R.  2727,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


My  31,  1989 

VETERANS'  RECRUITMENT 
AUTHORITY  ACT  OP  1989 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2486)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
veterans'  readjustment  appointments 
authorized  by  such  title,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2486 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans 
Recruitment  Authority  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  t  VETERANS'  RECRUITMENT  APPOINTMENTS. 

(a)  Policy— Section  2014(a)(1)  of  title  38 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  United  SUtes  has  an 
obligation  to  assist  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life  since 
veterans,  by  virtue  of  their  military  service. 
have  lost  opportunities  to  pursue  education 
and  training  oriented  toward  civilian  ca- 
reers. The  Federal  Government  is  also  con- 
tinuously concerned  with  building  an  effec- 
tive workforce,  and  veterans  constitute  a 
major  recruiting  source.  It  is,  therefore  the 
policy  of  the  United  States"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  veterans"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  ",  veterans";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  other  veterans  described  in 
subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section. 

(b)  iMPLEMKirrATiON— (1)  Section 

20M(b)(l)  Of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  material  preceding  clause  (A)— 
(i)  by  striking  out  "readjustment"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "recruitment;  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and  other  veterans  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection" 
after  "Vietnam  era"; 

(B)  in  clause  (A),  by  striking  out  "up  to" 
uid  all  that  follows  in  such  clause  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "to  any  position  in 
the  competitive  service;": 

(C)  in  clause  (C),  by  striking  out  "of  the 
Vietnam"  and  all  that  follows  in  that  clause 
through  "line  of  duty"; 

(D)  by  redisignating  clause  (D)  as  clause 

■P): 

(E)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (C);  and 

<P)  by  inserting  after  clause  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

•(D)  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  disabihty 
compensation  under  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  or 
whose  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty 
ws  for  a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated 
in  line  of  duty  shall  be  given  a  preference 
for  such  an  appointment  over  other  veter- 
ans; 

(E)  any  veteran  receiving  such  an  ap- 
pointment shall— 

(I)  receive  training  or  education  to  the 
extent,  if  any.  considered  appropriate  by 
the  agency  involved:  and 

<ii)  upon  successful  completion  of  the 
prescribed  probationary  period,  acquire  a 
competitive  status;  and". 
<2)  Section  2014(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
«i  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Insert- 
ii«  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■<2)  The  other  veterans  referred  to  in  the 
niaterial  preceding  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
li  of  this  subsection  are  veterans  who  first 
Secame  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
•irst  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  member  of 
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the  Armed  Forces  after  January  1,  1977  and 
were  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able. 

"(3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  a  veteran  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
may  receive  an  appointment  under  this  sec- 
tion only  within  the  five-year  period  follow- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  date  of  the  veteran's  last  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty;  or 

"(11)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Vet- 
erans Recruitment  Authority  Act  of  1989 

whichever  is  later. 

"(B)  The  five-year  limitation  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  veteran  who— 

'■(i)  has  a  service-connected  disability;  or 

"(il)  has  served  on  active  duty  iri  the 
armed  forces  in  a  campaign  or  expedition 
for  which  a  campaign  badge  has  been  au- 
thorized. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)(i) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  last  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty  shall  not  include  any 
mscharge  or  release  from  active  duty  of  less 
than  90  days  of  continuous  service  unless 
the  individual  involved  is  discharged  or  re- 
leased for  a  service-connected  disability  for 
a  medical  condition  which  preexisted  such 
service  and  which  the  Secretary  determines 
IS  not  service  connected,  or  for  hardship. 

'(4)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  veterans  readjustment  ap- 
pointment' as  used  in  the  Executive  Order 
referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  considered  to  be  a  veterans  re- 
cruitment appointment  referred  to  in  such 
paragraph.". 

(3)  Section  20U(2)(B)  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  period:  "except  for  purposes  of  section 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  ap- 
pointments made  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  MoNTGOBJERY]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
therein  extraneous  material  on  H.R. 
2486,  the  bill  under  consideration 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  2486  would  improve  employment 
opportunities  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mirmesota,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Training  and  Employment  for  an  ex- 
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planation  of  the  bill,  but  before  doing 
so,  I  want  to  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  and  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  getting  this  bUl  before  the 
House.  This  is  the  third  biU  his  sub- 
committee    has     recommended     this 
year.  He  has  been  extremely  busy  and 
I  congratulate  him  for  moving  with 
his  legislation  early.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  the  gentleman's 
subconunittee  will  devote  many  hours 
on  oversight  activities.  Oversight  is  im- 
portant because  we  want  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Department  is  providing 
benefits  and  services  on  a  timely  basis 
and  doing  it  in  a  cost  effective  manner. 
I  also  want  to  conunend  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  for  his  continued  hard  work 
and  cooperation.  The  gentleman  from 
Mmnesota   and   the   gentleman   from 
New  Jersey  make  a  good  team  and  I 
support  them  fully  in  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  [Mr.  Peotty]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  met  on  July  13 
and    unanimously    ordered    reported 
H.R.  2486,  as  amended,  a  bill  which 
would  extend  and  improve  the  Veter- 
ans Readjustment  Appointment  Au- 
thority, generally  known  as  the  VRA 
Under  current  law,  the  VRA  is  a 
noncompetitive  appointment  to  Feder- 
al employment  for  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans which  leads  to  competitive  status 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  serv- 
ice and  education  or  training.  This  has 
been   a   successful    employment   pro- 
gram with  over  279,000  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  entering  Federal  service 
by  way  of  "VRA  appointments. 

During  the  hearing  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Training  and 
Employment    on   Jime   21    to   review 
H.R.  2486,  we  discussed  what  the  pur- 
pose and  structure  of  the  VRA  pro- 
gram should  be  in  order  to  best  serve 
the   needs   of   veterans   and   Federal 
agencies  today.  We  received  a  great 
deal  of  useful  testimony  and  conclud- 
ed that  this  hiring  authority  should  be 
amended  so  that  it  can  serve  two  pur- 
poses:   First,    to   enable   the   Federal 
Government  to   hire   vetrerans,   who 
have  demonstrated   they  are  among 
the  best  workers  available  to  any  em- 
ployer, quickly  and  easUy;  and,  second 
to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  to  meet  its  responsibility  to 
provide  employment  opportimities  for 
those  who  have  served  in  defense  of 
our  Nation.  We  believe  that  H.R.  2486, 
as  amended,  would  accomplish  both  of 
these  goals. 

The  committee  bill  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Remove  the  termination  date 
for  the  VRA  program,  thus  making  it 
permanent. 
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Second.  Remove  the  current  14-year 
education  restriction  for  nondisabled 
veterans. 

Third.   Provide   preference   in   VRA 
hires  to  service-connected  disabled  vet 
erans. 

Fourth.  Provide  eligibility  for  a  VRA 
appointment  for  5  years  after  dale  of 
enactment  or  5  years  from  date  of  dis- 
charge, whichever  is  later,  for  nondis- 
abled post-Vietnam  era  veterans. 

Fifth.  Provide  lifetime  eligibility  for 
a  VRA  appointment  for  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era,  service-connected  dis 
abled  veterans,  and  veterans  who  serve 
in  a  campaign  or  expedition  for  which 
a  campaign  badge  has  been  author 
ized. 

Sixth.  Provide  training  for  VRA  ap 
pointees  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Seventh.  Remove  the  cap  on  GS  and 
GM-levels.   Under   current   law.   VRA 
appointments  are  restricted  to  a  maxi 
mum  grade  of  GS-9  or  the  equivalent. 

Eighth.  Eliminate  the  requirement 
in  current  law  that  VRA  appointees  be 
on  the  job  2  years  before  being  eligible 
for  conversion  to  permanent  status. 

Ninth.  Change  the  name  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Veteraris  Recruitment  Au- 
thority, 

In  addition,  language  in  the  report 
accompanying  H.R.  2486,  as  amended, 
directs  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, in  consultation  with  other 
appropriate  agencies,  to  examine  exist 
ing  successful  veterans'  employment 
and  outreach  programs  and  develop  a 
plan  to  expand  and  implement  these 
programs  nationwide. 

Mr.  Speaker,   I  want  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub 
committee.  Chris  Smith,  and  all  mem 
bers    of    the   subcommittee    for    their 
support  and  cooperation  in  the  devel 
opment  of  this  legislation.  I  am  also 
grateful  for  your  assistance  and  that 
of   the   ranking   minority   member   of 
the  full  committee.  Bob  Stump. 

I    believe    H.R.    2486,    as    amended, 
would  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
VRA    program,    and    I    urge    my    col 
leagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

r:  1240 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  2486.  and  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr  Penny]. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership and  that  of  the  ranking 
member  of  the  education  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith],  for  their  combined  ef 
forts  in  bringing  this  measure  to  the 
floor. 

As  usual.  Chairman  Montgomery 
has  provided  his  usual  fine  leadership 
as  has  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Stump],  our  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  ranking  member. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  explained,  the  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  expanding  the  current  vet- 
erans' employment  program  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  lime,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  lime. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2486  makes  a  good 
program  better.  This  program  is  the 
Veterans  Readjustment  Appointment 
Authority.  Over  279,000  Vietnam-era 
veterans  have  been  appointed  to  Fed- 
eral jobs  under  the  existing  authority. 
Veterans  are  good  workers— they  are 
pubhc-spirited,  they  are  disciplined, 
and  they  know  the  value  of  hard  work. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  hire  more  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker,  as 
the  ranKing  minority  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Education.  Training, 
and  Employment.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H  R  2486.  the  Veterans  Recruitment  Authonty 
Act  of  1989  HR  2486.  as  amended,  will 
expand  and  update  the  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Appointment  Authority  [VRA]  and  will.  I 
believe,  result  m  some  very  positive  changes 
in  the  VRA  Program 

H  R  2486  will  make  changes  in  the  VRA 
program  which  are  necessary  to  tailor  the  pro- 
gram to  the  needs  of  today's  veteran  popula- 
tion and  Federal  agencies  The  bill  opens  the 
program  to  new  categories  of  veterans  and 
adapts  the  program  to  current  hinng  methods 
and  needs 

Under  current  law.  the  VRA  program  has 
been  modestly  successful  in  assisting  the 
Federal  Government  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibility to  employ  veterans  who  have  sacnficed 
their  time  and  energy  for  our  country  Much 
more  can  be  done,  however,  to  ensure  that 
veterans,  especially  disabled  veterans,  have 
the  opportunity  to  secure  a  good  )ob  with  the 
Government  H  R  2486  removes  limitations 
within  the  program  to  see  to  it  that  veterans 
can  be  hired  for  highly  skilled,  top  level  jobs 
and  removes  certain  requirements  that  may 
have  made  the  program  unattractive  or  bur- 
densome to  implement 

Language  incorporated  in  the  report  accom- 
paning  H  R  2486  will  direct  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  [OPM]  to  examine  exist- 
ing veterans  employment  programs  and  relat- 
ed outreach  efforts  OPM  will  then  be  respon- 
sible for  planning  expansion  of  these  success- 
ful programs  and  will  be  expected  to  target 
them  to  veterans  seeking  employment  nation- 
wide This.  I  believe,  is  a  very  exiciting  propos- 
al which  could  make  for  some  substantial 
changes  in  the  Nation's  veterans  employment 
information  network 

H  R  2486  IS  appropriate  legislation,  shaped 
in  great  part  by  the  contnbutions  of  various 
veterans  organizations  I  strongly  support  the 
bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  m  favor  of 
H  R   2486 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Gephardt].    The   question    is   on    the 


motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  2486.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DRUG  ABUSE  TREATMENT 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  ACT 
OF  1989 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  take 
from  the  Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
1426)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions relating  to  subtitles  A  and  G  of 
title  II  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendment  numbered  8  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  8;  Page  35, 
after  line  4,  insert: 

.>iEC.  «.  COLLEGES  Of  OSTEOP.ATHIC  MEDK'INE. 

Section  2313(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Sen 
ice  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300ec-13(c))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  osteopathic  medicine" 
after  "schools  of  medicine  ". 

SE«  7  TE(HNKAL  AMENDMENT  ( ()N(  ERMW 
TIME  PERIOO  EOR  PAYMENTS  T<)  CER- 
TAIN LENDERS. 

Section  733(h)(2)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  294f(h)(2))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'the  eligible  institution"' 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  lender  or  holder  has  made 
reasonable  efforts  to  secure  a  judgment  and 
collect  on  the  judgment  entered  into  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection.  ". 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recedes  from 
it.s  amendments  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Walgren]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bilirakis]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walgren]. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1426,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Treatment  Technical  Correc 
lions  Act  of  1989  was  originally  passed 
by  the  House  on  March  21.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  to  make  nee 
essary  technical  and  noncontroversial 
amendments  to  the  Health  Omnibus 
Programs  Extension  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-607)  and  the  Energy 
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and  Commerce  Committee  provisions 
of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-690). 

In  addition  to  correcting  punctua- 
tion, grammatical  errors  and  statutory 
references.  H.R.  1426  makes  an  impor- 
tant amendment  to  the  allocation  for- 
mula of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Services  Block  Grant 
as  it  affects  allotments  to  the  territo- 
ries and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  corrections  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  formula  for  determin- 
ing allotments  for  the  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  reflect  the 
statistical  assumptions  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  last  year. 

The  legislation  also  eases  the  burden 
on  States  to  obligate  block  grant  funds 
in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  funds  are 
received.  The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
was  enacted  in  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1989  and  allowed  States  little 
time  to  integrate  additional  treatment 
funds  into  existing  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams. The  legislation  extends 
through  fiscal  year  1990  the  require- 
ment that  States  obligate  block  grant 
funds  received  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  legislation  enjoys  broad,  biparti- 
san support.  The  committee  has 
worked  closely  with  the  administra- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1426,  the  Drug  Abuse  Treatment 
Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1989. 
This  bill  is  technical  in  nature  and  in- 
volves no  Federal  expenditures.  It  was 
drafted  in  response  to  a  number  of 
technical  problems  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
has  raised  with  respect  to  both  the 
omnibus  drug  bill  and  the  omnibus 
health  bill  that  were  enacted  into  law 
last  year. 

The  original  version  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
1426.  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
March  21,  1989.  It  was  then  amended 
by  the  Senate,  revised  by  the  House 
and  again  by  the  Senate.  The  version 
before  us  today  simply  accepts  the  last 
Senate  amendment  which  clarifies 
that: 

First,  institutions  that  make  loans  to 
health  professions  students  must  make  a 
reasonable  effort  to  collect  from  students 
before  applying  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  reimbursement;  and  second,  that  schools 
of  osteopathic  medicine  are  eligible  sites  for 
community-based  clinical  trials  for  experi- 
mental AIDS  treatment. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  in  coop- 
eration with  the  administration  and 
h«s  been  shared  with  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walgren]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  concur  in  Senate 
amendment  numbered  8  to  H.R.  1426. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


□  1250 
LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  HIGGINS 
(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoMTGOMERY).  Without  objection,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
news  reports  have  informed  us  that  a 
brave  American  soldier  has  lost  his  life 
in  Lebanon. 

Col.  William  Higgins  was  murdered 
for  committing  what  is  considered  a 
grave  crime  by  Islamic  terrorists:  he 
was  trying  to  maintain  peace  in  Leba- 
non. 

With  every  passing  year  it  seems 
that  some  areas  of  the  Islamic  world 
are  moving  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  orbit  of  civilized  nations. 

I  have  been  told  by  observant  Mos- 
lems that  Islam  is  not  a  religion  of 
vengence,  and  that  its  members  are 
not  encouraged  to  employ  savage 
means  to  achieve  their  ends.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  evidence  of  that. 

I  think  President  Bush  made  a  wise 
decision  to  cancel  his  Midwestern  trip. 
We  must  let  the  world  know  that  we 
take  the  murder  of  innocent  Ameri- 
cans very  seriously. 


HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  150) 
to  designate  August  1.  1989,  as  "Hel- 
sinki Human  Rights  Day". 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  150 
Whereas  August  1.  1989.  will  be  the  four- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  (hereafter  in 
this  preamble  referred  to  as  the  "Helsinki 
accords"); 

Whereas  on  August  1.  1975.  the  Helsinki 
accords  were  agreed  to  by  the  Governments 
of  Auatria,  Belgium.  Bulgaria.  Canada. 
Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia.  Denmark.  Finland. 
Prance,  the  German  Democratic  Republic! 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Greece, 
the  Holy  See.  Hungary.  Iceland.  Ireland.' 
Italy,  Liechtenstein.  Luxembourg,  Malta. 
Monaco,  the  Netherlands.  Norway.  Poland. 
Portugal,    Ronmnia,    San    Marino,    Spain, 
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Sweden.  Switzerland.  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  SUtes  of  America,  and 
Yugoslavia; 

Whereas  the  participating  States  have 
conunitted  themselves  to  balanced  progress 
in  all  areas  of  the  Helsinki  accords- 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  recognize 
the  inherent  relationship  between  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms and  the  attainment  of  genuine  securi- 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  SUtes 
to  "recognize  the  universal  significance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
respect  for  which  is  an  essential  factor  for 
the  peace.  Justice  and  weU-being  necessary 
to  ensure  the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions and  cooperation  among  themselves  as 
among  all  States"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  SUtes 
to  "respect  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of  thought 
conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  reli- 
gion"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  SUtes 
to  "promote  and  encourage  the  effective  ex- 
ercise of  civU.  political,  economic,  social  cul- 
tural and  other  rights  and  freedoms  all  of 
which  derive  from  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  human  person  and  are  essential  for  his 
free  and  full  development"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  SUtes 
to  "recognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  profess  and  practice  alone 
or  m  community  with  others,  religion  or 
belief  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dicutes 
of  his  own  conscience"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  SUtes 
on  whose  territory  national  minorities  exist 
to  "respect  the  right  of  persons  belonging  to 
such  minorities  to  equality  before  the  law" 
and  that  such  SUtes  "will  afford  them  the 
full  opportunity  for  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  will  in  this  manner,  protect  their  legiti- 
mate interests  in  this  sphere"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  SUtes 
to  "constantly  respect  these  rights  and  free- 
doms m  their  mutual  relations"  and  that 
such  SUtes  "wUl  endeavor  jointly  and  sepa- 
rately, mcluding  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations,  to  promote  universal  and 
effective  respect  for  them"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  SUtes 
to  "conform  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties  in 
this  field"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  SUtes 
to  m  the  field  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
menUl  freedoms  to  "act  in  conformity  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  and  to 
■fulfill  their  obligations  as  set  forth  in  the 
international  declarations  and  agreements 
m  this  field,  including  inter  alia  the  Inter- 
national CovenanU  on  Human  Righte  by 
which  they  may  be  bound"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  by  incorpo- 
ration also  express  the  commitment  of  the 
participating  SUtes  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  the  mdividual  to  leave  his  own  country 
and  return  to  such  country; 
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Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  freer  movement  and  contacts, 
individually  and  collectively,  whether  pri 
vately  or  officially,  among  persons,  institu 
tions  and  organizations  of  the  participating 
States,  and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  humanitarian  problems  that  arise  in 
that  connection"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "favorably  consider  applications  for 
travel  with  the  purpose  of  allowing  persons 
to  enter  or  leave  their  territory  temporarily, 
and  on  a  regular  basis  if  desired,  in  order  [o 
visit  members  of  their  families"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "deal  in  a  positive  and  humanitarian 
spirit  with  the  applications  of  persons  who 
wish  to  be  reunited  with  members  of  their 
family"  and  "to  deal  with  applications  in 
this  field  as  expeditiously  as  possible". 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  Stales 
to  "examine  favorably  and  on  the  basis  of 
humanitarian  considerations  requests  for 
exit  or  entry  permits  from  persons  who 
have  decided  to  marry  a  citizen  from  an 
other  participating  State"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  Stales 
to  "facilitate  wider  travel  by  iheir  citizens 
for  personal  or  professional  reasons". 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  Stales 
to  "facilitate  the  freer  and  wider  dissemina 
lion  of  information  of  all  kinds,  to  encour 
age  cooperation  in  the  field  of  information 
and  the  exchange  of  information  with  other 
countries": 

Whereas  all  the  participating  Slates,  in 
eluding  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Bulgaria.  Czecho 
Slovakia,  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
Hungary.  Poland,  and  Romania,  in  agreeing 
to  the  Helsinki  accords,  have  made  a  com 
mitment  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom.s  as 
embodied  in  the  Helsinki  accords; 

Whereas,  despite  some  significant  im 
provements  in  some  of  these  countries,  the 
aforementioned  Governments  still  have  the 
worst  performance  records  and  have  failed 
to  fully  implement  their  obligations  under 
Principle  VII  of  the  Helsinki  accords  to  re 
specl  human  rights  and  fundamental  free 
doms.  Including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief,  and  under 
Basket  III  of  the  Helsinki  accords  lo  pro- 
mote free  movement  of  people,  ideas  and  in 
formation. 

Whereais  representatives  from  the  signato 
ry  States  convened  in  Vienna  on  November 
4.  1986.  to  review  implementation  and  ad 
dress  issues  of  compliance  with  the  human 
rights  and  humanitarian  provision  of  the 
Helsinki  accords; 

Whereas  representatives  from  the  signato 
ry  States  reached  consensus  on  the  Con 
eluding  Document  of  the  Vienna  Meeting  on 
January  19.  1989.  a  document  which  has 
added  clarity  and  precision  to  the  obliga 
tions  undertaken  by  the  States  in  signing 
the  Helsinki  accords;  and 

Whereas  by  agreeing  to  the  document,  the 
signatory  States  "reaffirmed  their  commit 
ment  to  the  CSCE  process  and  underlined 
Its  essential  role  in  increasing  confidence,  in 
opening  up  new  ways  for  cooperation,  in 
promoting  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  thus  strengthen 
ing  international  security":  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That— 

c  1)  August  1.  1989.  the  fourteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  on  the 
Conference  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europ>e  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Hel- 
sinki accords")  is  designated  as  Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day"; 

i2i  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested lo  issue  a  proclamation  reasserting 
the  American  commitment  to  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
urging  all  signatory  nations  to  abide  by 
their  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  accords, 
and  encouraging  the  people  of  the  United 
States  lo  join  the  President  and  Congress  in 
observance  of  the  Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities: 

i3i  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  human! 
larian  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords  by 
raising  the  issue  of  noncompliance  on  the 
part  of  any  signatory  nation  which  may  be 
in  violation  iin  particular,  the  Governments 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslova 
kia.  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Hun 
gary.  Poland,  and  Romania). 

i4i  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
convey  lo  all  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords thai  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  is  a  vital  element  of 
further  progress  in  the  ongoing  Helsinki 
process,  and 

'b>  the  President  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  allies  and  friends  of  the  United  States 
thai  unity  on  the  question  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  is 
an  essential  means  of  promoting  the  full  im 
plementaiion  of  the  human  rights  and  hu- 
manitarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  ac 
cords. 

Sec  2    The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di 
reeled  to  transmit  copies  of  this  joint  reso 
lution    to   the    President,    the   Secretary   of 
Slate,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  thirty 
four  Helsinki  signatory  nations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  .second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution,  which  is  identical  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  292.  which  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ordered 
favorably  reported  on  July  18.  1989. 
This  resolution,  of  courst.  has  already 
passed  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  resolution  which  designates 
August  1.  1989.  as  Helsinki  Hum.an 
Rights  Day.  and  I  think  it  is  an  appro- 
priate commemoration.  Mr.  Speaker. 

When  we  started  out  with  the  first 
foUowup  conference  to  Helsinki  we  did 
not  have  any  reason  to  hope  that 
things  would  change,  but  in  the  short 
time  of  the  three  review  conferences 
that  have  been  held,  we  have  seen  a 


remarkable  change  in  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  and  some  east  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  I  think  Congress 
would  do  well  to  go  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  and  similar 
resolutions  is  an  exercise  in  which  we  have 
engaged  annually  for  the  last  6  years.  This 
action  provides  an  opportunity  for  us  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  full  implementation  of 
the  1975  Helsinki  accords,  especially  the 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  provisions,  and 
to  publicly  demonstrate  our  continued  concern 
about  violations  of  human  rights  in  Helsinki 
signatory  countries. 

It  IS  vital  that  we  sustain  the  pressure  on  all 
Helsinki  signatory  nations  to  live  up  to  the 
human  rights  obligations  they  freely  undertook 
in  signing  the  final  act.  For  despite  the  enor- 
mous stndes  that  have  been  made  in  ensuring 
greater  respect  for  human  rights  in  some  east- 
ern block  countnes.  most  notably  Poland  and 
Hungary,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union  itself, 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  those  countnes 
to  solidify  the  democratic  and  humanitarian 
gams  that  have  been  made.  As  President 
Bush  demonstrated  in  his  recent  visit  to 
Poland  and  Hungary,  We  in  the  United  States 
are  very  supportive  of  the  achievements  to 
date  and  will  work  with  these  nations  toward 
further  reforms.  Sadly,  we  regret  that  other 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  have  not  kept  pace  with 
their  Hungarian  and  Polish  neighbors  and  that 
repression  and  violations  of  human  rights,  14 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  are  still  occurnng  in  Bulgaria,  the  GDR. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Romania.  While  Hungary 
and  Poland,  as  well  as  the  U.S.S.n.  are 
moving  closer  to  full  implementation  of  the 
final  act's  noble  human  nghts  provisions, 
these  other  nations  are  resisting  the  winds  of 
change  sweeping  across  Europe.  For  these 
reasons,  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
150  IS  essential 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  chief  House 
sponsor  of  the  resolution.  Mr  Hover,  the  dis- 
tinguished cochairman  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission, for  his  active  leadership  in  this  impor- 
tant field  I  also  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  minonty  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe.  Mr  Hamilton  and  Mr 
GiLMAN.  and  of  the  Sut>committee  on  Human 
Rights.  Mr  Yatron  and  Mr  Bereuter.  for 
their  coof>eration  in  bnnging  this  resolution  to 
the  floor  Lastly.  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr 
Ford,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  to  whom 
this  resolution  was  also  referred,  for  agreeing 
to  waive  consideration  so  that  we  might  bnng 
it  up  today 

I  urge  immediate  adoption  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  150 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  important  bench- 
mark in  the  efforts  to  advance  the 
cause  of  human  rights  was  reached 
nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  on 
August  1.  1975.  The  signing  of  the 
final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe— more 
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commonly  known  as  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords—gave international  recognition 
the  inherent  relationship  between  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  the  attain- 
ment of  genuine  security.  The  partici- 
pating nations  pledged  made  t>alanced 
progress  in  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  ac- 
cords, including  human  rights. 

Over  the  intervening  years,  however, 
progress  has  not  been  balanced  within 
some  of  the  35  signatory  nations  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, Hungary.  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Romania.  In  these  nations,  the 
world  has  been  witness  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  its  citizens  because  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  or  their  political  views. 
Movements  of  its  i}eople  have  been  re- 
stricted both  internally  and  across  bor- 
ders. The  free  flow  of  information  and 
ideas  have  been  blocked.  The  last  few 
years  have  seen  far  greater  progress  in 
some  of  these  nations  than  had  taken 
place  in  the  preceeding  decade.  But 
even  still,  those  nations  have  failed  to 
fully  implement  their  obligations 
under  the  accords. 

Unfortunately  the  Helsinki  human 
rights  principles  have  not  always  been 
followed.  They  have  nevertheless 
served  as  a  beacon  of  hope  for  those 
who  are  persecuted,  and  a  standard  by 
which  nations  can  hold  each  other  ac- 
countable for  our  hiunan  rights.  This 
past  January,  the  representatives  of 
the  signatory  states  reaffirmed  their 
commitment  to  the  process  established 
by  the  Helsinki  accords,  and  "in  pro- 
moting respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  thus 
strengthening  international  security." 
Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  150  before  us  to  des- 
ignate the  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Helsinki  accords  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day."  We  have  had 
similar  resolutions  before  us  in  years 
past.  However  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  Congress  and  this  Nation  con- 
tinue to  approve  such  resolutions  to 
express  the  high  priority  our  country 
places  on  human  rights  and  our  sup- 
port for  the  Helsinki  accords.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  approve  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  strong  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  292  which  designates 
August  1,  1989,  as  Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day.  I'd  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Representative  Steny  Hoyer,  co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  for  introducing  this  im- 
portant legislation  and  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  and  hard  work  in  Improving  human 
nghts  throughout  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  memt)er  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission  and  as  cochairman  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Catholic  Religious  Liberty  Group  In  the 
House,  I  have  a  special  Interest  In  the  Baltic 
states.  Last  year,  on  the  13th  anniversary  of 
Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day,  I  spoke  on  the 
House  floor  about  several  cases  in  Uthuania 


which  illustrated  the  Soviet  Union's  dismal 
performance  in  human  rights. 

I  spoke  of  Bishop  Julijonas  Steponavlcius. 
widely  believed  to  be  the  secret  Cardinal  pro- 
moted by  Pope  John  Paul  II  In  1979.  who  was 
in  exile  In  a  remote  town  outside  of  his  arch- 
diocese. I  spoke  of  two  Lithuanian  Catholk; 
priests  persecuted  for  their  religkjus  beliefs, 
Father  Alfonsas  Svarinskas,  who  was  being 
held  In  a  strict  regime  camp,  and  Father  Slgi- 
tas  Tamkevicius,  wtw  was  In  internal  exile.  I 
spoke  of  Viktoras  Petkus,  a  human  rights  and 
religkHis  activist,  who  had  been  transfeaed 
from  prison  to  Internal  exile.  And  I  spoke  of 
Balys  Gajauskas.  a  man  who  had  spent  more 
then  35  years  of  his  life  in  the  Soviet  Gulag, 
who  was  still  in  Internal  exile. 

We've  received  remari<able  news  on  each 
of  tt)ese  cases.  Since  last  year,  all  of  these 
courageous  souls  have  been  released  from 
their  prisons  or  exiles.  We've  also  heard  news 
of  Increasing  freedom  elsewhere.  In  countries 
such  as  Hungary  and  In  Poland.  We've  seen 
Improving  emigration  rates  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  and  other  news  is  heartening.  It's 
clear  that  we  are  making  progress.  And  yet 
much  more  work  remains. 

The  Baltic  states  are  still  occupied  by 
Soviet  troops.  Unspeakable  atrocities  are  still 
being  committed  against  ethnic  minorities  in 
Romania  and  Bulgaria.  Abuses  are  still  taking 
place  In  Soviet  psychiatric  hospitals.  Soviet 
citizens  are  still  persecuted  for  practicing  their 
religkjn.  They  are  still  unable  to  emigrate 
freely. 

By  supporting  House  Joint  Resolution  292, 
we  are  able  to  remind  the  Soviet  Union,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  the  German  Democrat- 
ic Republic.  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Romania 
that  the  United  States  Congress  will  not  rest 
until  these  countries  have  lived  up  to  the  com- 
mitments that  they  made  when  they  signed 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  14  years  ago.  Until  they 
have  fulfilled  their  moral  and  legal  obligations 
under  the  Helsinki  accords,  we  must  continue 
our  fight  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  denied  their  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  We  must  let  these  people 
know  that  they  are  not  forgotten.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  very  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 50. 

August  1  will  mark  the  14th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  This  act 
remains  one  of  the  most  Important  internatran- 
al  agreements  of  our  time,  particulariy  its  pro- 
visions on  human  rights.  The  Helsinki  accords 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  inherent 
relationship  between  respect  for  human  rights 
and  genuine  security. 

I  believe  that  the  Helsinki  process,  through 
constant  reviews,  monitoring,  and  meetings 
where  pressure  can  be  exerted,  has  contribut- 
ed significantly  to  the  important  reforms  taking 
place  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  other 
East  bloc  countries.  The  accords  will  enable 
us  to  continue  to  encourage  greater  reforms 
and  to  pressure  those  countnes  which  remain 
opposed  to  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  150 
commemorates  August  1  as  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day.  The  resolution  also  calls  on  the 
PreskJent  to  continue  all  his  efforts  to  press 
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for  full  Implementation  of  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  unanimously 
adopted  the  House  compank>n  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolutk>n  292  on  July  17.  But  we  are 
conskJering  the  Identk^l  Senate  verskw  to  fa- 
cilitate enactment  of  this  timely  measure. 

I  want  to  commend  Congressman  Hoyer 
for  this  extremely  Important  resolutk>n  and  for 
an  outstanding  job  as  chairman  of  tfie  Helsinki 
Commission.  I  also  want  to  commend  Mr.  Be- 
reuter for  his  tireless  efforts  to  promote  re- 
spect for  human  rights  in  East  bkx  countries. 
Let  me  also  pay  tribute  to  Chainnan  Fasceu 
whose  leadership  on  the  Helsinki  process  has 
been  absolutely  vital  to  Its  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  ResolutkMi  150 
merits  the  support  of  every  Member  of  ttie 
House. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolutron  292,  legis- 
lation Introduced  by  our  distinguished  cochair- 
man of  the  Commlssron  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation In  Europe,  Congressman  Hoyer. 
This  measure  declares  August  1,  1989  as  Hel- 
sinki Human  Rights  Day  In  recognition  of  the 
momentus  agreement  achieved  In  1975  whk;h 
brought  about  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

This  important  document  contains  three 
baskets.  The  first  relates  to  cooperatk>n  on 
defense  matters,  the  second  to  scientific  en- 
deavors, and  the  third  to  human  rights  for  the 
citizens  of  the  35  signatory  natkws.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  both 
member  nations.  It  is  by  way  of  this  act  ttiat 
the  United  States  has  forcefully  pursued  the 
issue  of  human  rights  with  ttie  Soviet  Uraon. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  its  14-year  lifespan,  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  has  given  the  United  States 
and  the  Signatory  Natkjns  the  opportunity  to 
press  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  issue  of  reli- 
gious and  cultural  freedom,  the  freedom  of 
communlcatk)n  and  expression  and  freedom 
of  movement.  Glasnost  has  brought  about  a 
relaxatk)n  of  the  many  oppressive  regulations 
of  the  Soviet  system.  Yet  there  Is  still  a  long 
way  to  go.  In  that  regard,  the  Helsinki  Final 
act  continues  to  prove,  again  and  again,  its 
true  value.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strorig- 
ly  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the  recogni- 
tion of  Its  passage. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolutron  150  that  would 
designate  August  1,  1989  as  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day.  On  the  14th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  this  resolutkin 
reaffirms  our  commitment  to  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  respect  for  human  rights  around  the 
world. 

Unfortunately,  many  signatory  nations  have 
not  adhered  to  the  human  rights  standards  of 
this  agreement.  Of  the  35  nations  who  have 
signed  the  accords,  Bulgaria  and  Romania 
remain  two  of  the  worst  violators.  Bulgaria  has 
practiced  a  polrcy  of  forced  assimilation  and 
expulskjn  of  its  over  1  million  ethnic  Turi^s. 
Romania  has  begun  to  raze  many  of  its  vil- 
lages, thereby  increasing  the  discnmination  of 
its  ethnic  Hungarians.  Both  of  these  nations 
also  severely  repress  the  religious  and  other 
basic  freedoms  of  its  citizens. 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  held  a  briefing  on  the  dire 
human  nghts  condition  in  Romania.  I  would 
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like  to  thank  my  coJIeague.  Frank  Wolf,  as 
well  as  my  colleagues  Chris  Smith.  Ted 
Weiss.  Gary  Ackerman.  Tom  Sawyer,  and 
Ben  Oilman  for  their  participation  m  this  bnef- 
ing.  The  Caucus  also  sponsored  a  briefing  last 
week  on  the  treatment  of  ethnic  Turks  in  Bui 
gana  in  order  to  focus  more  attention  on  the 
blatant  assault  and  forced  deportations  taking 
place  there  today 

Equally  important  to  recognize  is  the  signifi- 
cant progress  we  have  made  m  numerous 
areas  arournj  the  world.  Poland  held  the  first 
free  elections  of  a  Soviet  Bloc  country  m  June 
and  has  officially  recognized  the  Solidarity 
Party  Hungary,  another  nation  on  the  road  to 
democracy,  has  established  an  economy 
based  on  free  market  pnnciples  and  a  multi- 
party system. 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  realizes  that  they  too 
must  guarantee  respect  for  fundamental  free 
doms  in  order  to  have  a  place  in  the  interna 
tional  community.  Despite  the  advances  made 
in  the  numtjers  of  refuseniks  allowed  to 
leave,  we  must  maintain  pressure  on  Moscow 
to  enact  and  implennent  emigration  legislation 
in  adherence  with  tf>e  nght  of  the  individual  to 
leave  his  own  country  clause  included  m  the 
Helsinki  accords 

Mr  Speaker,  as  member  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission  and  cochairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Caucus,  I  urge  my  col 
leagues  to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
151  and  Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day  We  must 
continue  to  support  the  pnnciples  adhered  to 
in  the  Helsinki  accords  and  encourage  other 
countnes  to  do  the  same  By  reminding  the 
world  of  these  ideas,  we  will  reaffirm  the  im 
portance  of  the  pnnciples  set  forth  on  August 
1.  1975 

Mr  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
indeed  that  we  should  t)e  considering  the 
commemoration  of  Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day  In  the  14  years  since  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  m  Europe  [CSCE). 
the  human  rights  guarantees  that  were  ratified 
fiave  so  often  been  ignored  The  complete 
disregard  histoncally  demonstrated  by  some 
of  the  parties  to  the  Helsinki  accords  has 
t3een  a  maior  obstacle  to  improved  relations 
t>etween  East  and  West 

Not  surprisingly,  those  in  the  West  have 
carefully  monitored  Soviet  compliance  Mos- 
cow's attitudes  toward  the  Helsinki  accords 
have  been  seen  as  an  impwrtant  signaling 
mechanism — whenever  the  Soviets  have  t)een 
prepared  to  work  constructively  with  the  West, 
tl^eir  respect  for  thetr  human  nghts  obligations 
improve 

Mr  Speaker,  Soviet  respect  for  the  Helsinki 
accords  fias  improved  markedly  in  recent 
months  Likewise,  the  CSCE  accords  have  re- 
ceived much  greater  respect  from  nations 
such  as  Poland  arnl  Hungary  While  conditions 
in  ttiese  countnes  are  far  from  ideal,  tf>e  im- 
provements are  a  healthy  stgn 

Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day  provides  this 
txxiy  with  an  opportunity  to  recognize  those 
improvements,  while  at  ttie  same  time  urging 
the  Soviets  on  to  even  greater  advances 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  Helsinki  accords  also  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  to  condemn  those  nations 
wtK)  are  reneging  on  tfieir  basic  human  rights 
obligations  In  particular,  tfie  behavior  of  Ro- 
mania and  Bulgana  has  t>een  particularly  ab- 
horrent in  recent  months  These  nations  have 


displayed  complete  contempt  for  human 
nghts.  and  this  resolution  provides  the  Con- 
gress with  an  opportunity  to  condemn  their 
behavior 

This  Member  should  note  that  the  human 
rights  abuses  of  Bulgana  have  become  so 
egregious  that  this  body  is  today  considenng  a 
separate  condemnation  of  that  nation's  be- 
havior 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  sponsor  of 
this  resolution  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr  HOYER]  for  his  initiative  and  persistence, 
and  especially  commend  Chairman  Fascell 
and  ranking  minority  member  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr  BroomfieldJ 
for  their  willingness  to  move  this  imporant  leg- 
islation Permit  me  to  also  commend  the  fine 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr  Yatron],  chairman  of  the 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations 
Subcommittee,  for  his  leadership  in  expediting 
this  resolution 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  received  the 
unanimous  support  o(  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  this  Member  would  urge  its 
adoption 

Mr  HOYER  Mr  Speaker,  as  cochairman  ol 
the  Helsinki  Commission  l  nse  today  in  strong 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  150,  legis- 
lation which  designates  August  1  as  Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day  This  legislation  is  identical 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  292,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  all  nine  House  members  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  member  of  the  Commission,  as 
well  as  Its  former  chairman,  Mr  Fascell  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 

Almost  14  years  ago.  on  August  1.  1975, 
the  leaders  of  33  nations  of  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  gathered  to  sign  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
Seen  as  the  capstone  of  d6tente  policy,  the 
Final  Act  placed  respect  for  fundamental 
human  freedoms  squarely  within  the  East- 
West  framework  as  a  basic  element  of  gov- 
ernmeni-to-government  relations  Through 
good  faith  observance  of  the  final  act's  stand- 
ards tor  responsible  and  humane  international 
and  domestic  conduct,  signatory  states  were 
to  advance  along  the  difficult  road  toward 
mutual  trust  and  cooperation 

The  final  act  provided  a  comprehensive, 
consultative  framework  encompassing  practi- 
cally all  areas  of  international  concern  military 
secunty  and  confidence-building  measures, 
protection  of  the  environment,  trade,  human 
nghts,  exchanges  in  the  areas  of  culture,  sci- 
ence and  technology,  human  contacts,  infor- 
mation and  education  It  was  an  ambitious 
agenda  involving  an  evolutionary  process 

By  signing  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  West- 
ern democracies  m  essence  pledged  to  keep 
faith  with  the  persecuted  in  the  East  It  is  tell- 
ing to  recall  that  the  West  failed  to  anticipate 
the  impact  that  the  human  rights  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  would  have  on  East  bloc 
citizens  We  m  tfie  West  were  not  the  first  to 
act  upon  the  accords  as  a  means  to  expose 
human  nghts  violations  in  the  East  For  as  we 
have  seen  over  the  past  14  years.  East  bloc 
citizens  seized  upon  tfie  Helsinki  provisions  as 
a  program  for  human  nghts  advocacy  Many 
of  these  advocates  were  met  with  persecu- 
tion, pirison    latxir  camp,  internal  exile  and  in 


some  cases  death.  Yet  the  legacy  of  Helsinki, 
Its  pnnciples  and  commitments,  lives  on. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  I  stand  before  you  to 
say  that  the  Helsinki  process  is  a  success, 
albeit  a  mixed  success.  Major  progress  has 
been  made  by  many  of  the  signatory  states  in 
living  up  to  the  commitments  that  they  under- 
took in  Helsinki  and  subsequently  in  Madnd, 
Stockholm,  and  Vienna.  The  process  has  en- 
abled the  countnes  to  move  forward  in  the 
military-secunty  field,  not  only  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  confidence-and  secunty-building 
measure  agreement  in  Stockholm  in  1986,  but 
also  with  the  advent  of  the  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  reduction  talks  which  are 
now  taking  place  in  Vienna  as  a  part  of  the 
Helsinki  process. 

In  Basket  II,  which  deals  with  cooperation  in 
the  areas  of  economics,  science,  environment 
and  technology,  the  signatory  states  are  work- 
ing to  address  the  environmental  cnsis  now 
facing  our  globe,  with  a  meeting  scheduled 
later  this  year  With  glasnost  and  perestroika 
business  contacts  have  increased,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  exchanges  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, science  and  medicine.  Indeed,  )ust  2 
weeks  ago,  a  report  was  presented  to  the 
Commission  on  Secunty  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  detailing  the  findings  of  a  first-ever 
tnp  by  a  delegation  of  US  psychiatnsts  who 
met  with  and  interviewed  several  current  and 
former  psychiatric  pnsoners.  A  tnp  such  as 
this  would  have  been  unheard  of  several 
years  ago 

However,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  in  the  area  ol 
the  provisions  of  the  Third  Basket,  the  one 
dealing  with  human  contacts  and  humanitarian 
concerns,  that  many  of  the  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tnes fail  to  live  up  to  their  Helsinki  obligations 
or,  in  some  cases,  ignore  them  altogether 
That  IS  why,  Mr  Speaker,  the  need  exists  for 
Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day:  to  recommit  our- 
selves to  the  Ideals  of  upholding  certain  inter- 
national human  nghts  standards  by  which  we 
deal  with  other  nations  and  with  our  own  citi- 
zens 

The  brutal  treatment  of  the  Turkish  treat- 
ment of  the  Turkish  minority  in  Bulgana  and 
the  current  exodus  from  that  country  is  |ust 
one  example  of  how  far  we  have  yet  to  go  in 
reaching  full  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords Even  dunng  the  recently  concluded 
Pans  Human  Rights  Meeting,  the  Government 
of  Czechoslovakia  sentenced  Frantisek  Starek 
to  a  2 ''2 -year  lail  term  for  his  alleged  dissident 
activities.  The  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  meet 
a  6-month  deadline  established  during  the 
Vienna  Review  Meeting  for  resolving  all  of  its 
outstanding  human  rights  cases.  And  Roma- 
nia stands  alone.  I  believe,  in  its  continued 
egregious  human  nghts  violations  despite 
worldwide  condemnation. 

It  IS  for  the  aforementioned  reasons  that 
Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day  plays  a  most  ens- 
eal role  in  maintaining  a  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems of  human  nghts  throughout  the  world. 
For  as  we  know,  the  struggle  for  a  common 
standard  of  human  rights  worldwide  is  a  con- 
cern of  all  countnes  and  must  continue  to  do 
so  until  that  goal  is  reached. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balsjice  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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UM  I 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pas- 
CEix],  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  150. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FASCELI..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONDEMNING     TREATMENT     OF 
TURKISH    MINORITY    BY    GOV- 
ERNMENT OP  BULGARIA 
Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent   resolution   (H.   Con.   Res. 
154)  condemning  the  brutal  treatment 
of,  and  blatant  discrimination  against, 
the  Turkish  minority  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bul- 
garia, as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  154 
Whereas  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria  is  bound  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  is  a  signatory  to  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe: 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  guarantees  to  everyone  basic 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms: 

Whereas  the  HeUinki  Pinal  Act  expresses 
the  commitment  of  the  signatory  states  to 
respect  the  fundamental  freedoms  of  con- 
science, religion,  expression,  and  emigration, 
and  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  minorities: 

Whereas  the  1971  constitution  of  the  Peo- 
ple s  Republic  of  Bulgaria  declares  that  fun- 
damental rights  will  not  be  restricted  be- 
cause of  distinctions  of  national  origin,  race, 
or  religion,  and  guarantees  minorities  the 
rights  to  study  in  their  mother  tongue  and 
freely  practice  their  religion: 

Whereas  the  Govenunent  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria  continues  to  violate 
the  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  Bulgaria,  including  repres- 
sion of  domestic,  independent  human  rights 
monitors: 

Whereas  despite  its  international  obliga- 
tions and  constitutional  guarantees,  the 
Goverrmient  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
Bulgaria  has  taken  numerous  steps  to  re- 
press Turkish  language  and  culture,  includ- 
ing prohibiting  the  study  of  the  Turkish 
language  in  schools,  banning  the  use  of  the 
Turkish  languge  in  public,  making  the  re- 
ceipt and  reading  of  Turkish  publications  a 
punishable  act,  and  jamming  the  reception 
of  Turkish  radio  and  television  programs  in 
Bulgaria; 


Whereas  the  right  of  the  ethnic  Turkish 
community  to  freedom  of  religion  has  been 
severely  restricted  by  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  which 
haa  closed  a  numl>er  of  mosques  and  barred 
the  importation  of  copies  of  the  Koran: 

Whereas  begliming  in  December  1984,  the 
Bulgarian  authorities  forced  the  Turkish 
minority  to  change  their  Turkish  names  to 
Bulgarian  ones,  and  hundreds  of  ethnic 
Turks  were  killed,  injured,  or  arrested  by 
Bulgarian  forces  in  1984  and  1985  when 
they  protested  this  new  policy; 

Whereas  the  Bulgarian  authorities  have 
used  both  force  and  coercion  to  resettle 
ethnic  Turks  from  their  local  villages  to 
areas  in  Bulgaria  with  small  Turkish  popu- 
lations; 

Whereas  in  May  1989,  Bulgarian  troops 
and  police  attacked  ethnic  Turks  and  others 
who  were  peacefully  demonstrating  against 
their  disciminatory  treatment  in  Bulgaria; 

Whereas  hundreds  of  demonstrators  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  these  attacks,  and  hun- 
dreds more  were  arrested: 

Whereas  since  these  demonstrations,  the 
Goverrmient  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
Bulgaria  has  forcibly  expelled  or  coerced 
into  emigrating  to  Turkey  tens  of  thousands 
of  ethnic  Turks  without  either  their  money 
or  their  possessions,  often  resulting  in  the 
separation  of  families; 

Whereas  the  treatment  of  the  Turkish  mi- 
nority in  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  other  Bulgar- 
ians, has  lieen  strongly  condemned  by  Am- 
nesty International.  Helsinki  Watch,  and 
other  prominent  International  human 
rights  organizations;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State  has 
characterized  the  forced  assimilation  of 
ethnic  Turks  in  Bulgaria  as  "an  unconscion- 
able violation  of  human  rights'  and  has 
raised  this  issue  frequently  with  Bulgarian 
officials.  Including  at  appropriate  Interna- 
tional fora;  Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 
concurring).  That  the  Congress— 

(1)  strongly  condemns  continued  hiunan 
rights  violations  by  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  Including  the 
brutal  treatment  of,  and  blatant  discrimina- 
tion against,  the  Turkish  minority  by  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria: 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Bulgarian  authorities  to 
Immediately  cease  all  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  the  Turkish  community  In  Bul- 
garia and  to  release  all  ethnic  Turks  and 
others  currently  imprisoned  because  of 
their  participation  in  nonviolent  political 
acts: 

(3)  calls  upon  the  Bulgarian  Goverrmient 
to  honor  its  international  obligations  con- 
cerning the  right  of  all  Bulgarian  citizens  to 
emigrate  in  an  orderly  fashion  without  re- 
strictions or  coercion; 

(4)  urges  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  continue  to  make  strong  diplomatic 
representations  to  Bulgaria  protesting  its 
discriminatory  treatment  of  Its  Turkish  mi- 
nority. Including  the  utilization  of  the  con- 
sultative mechanism  established  in  the 
human  dimension  of  the  Vienna  Concluding 
Document  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe;  and 

(5)  urges  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  continue  to  raise  this  issue  in  all 
appropriate  International  fora.  including 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe  meeting  on  the  environment 
In  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  this  year. 


The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore, 
second  demanded? 


Is  a 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]  Will  be  recognlzed  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  regard- 
ing the  violations  of  human  rights  of 
the  Turkish  minority  in  Bulgaria  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  since  December 
1984  the  BiUgarian  authorities  have 
tried  to  deny  the  approximately  1  mil- 
lion Turks  living  in  Bulgaria  their 
basic  cultural,  ethnic,  and  religious 
rights  Including  the  right  to  use  their 
language,  to  freely  practice  their  reli- 
gion, to  publish  or  disseminate  any 
works  in  Turkish,  even  the  right  to  use 
their  own  Turkish  names.  Such  steps 
marked  a  clear  and  egregious  violation 
of  the  human  rights  obligations  under- 
taken by  the  Bulgarian  Government 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  International  Cov- 
enants on  Human  Rights,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  should 
unanimously  support  this  resolution 
which  calls  attention  to  those  viola- 
tions and  condemns  the  acts  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  154  regarding  the  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  of  the  Turkish  minority  in 
Bulgaria.  I  would  like  to  commend  Represent- 
atives Soi^RZ  and  Hoyer.  the  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution,  for  their  work  in  bringing  this 
important  and  timely  matter  to  tfie  attentk>n  of 
the  Congress.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Human  Rights  and  Europe  Subcommittees, 
Messrs.  Yatron,  Hamilton,  Bereuter,  and 
GiLMAN  for  their  cooperatk>n  in  bringing  this 
resolutkjn  before  the  full  House  today. 

Recently,  the  abuses  of  the  rights  of  the 
Turkish  minority  in  Bulgaria  have  intensified.  In 
May  1989,  Bulgarian  troops  and  poikx  at- 
tacked ethnic  Turits  and  others  who  were 
peacefully  demonstrating  against  their  dis- 
criminatory treatment  in  Bulgaria.  Since  these 
demonstratkjns,  the  Government  of  Bulgaria 
has  forcibly  expelled  or  coerced  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  ethnic  Turks  into  emigrating  to 
Turitey,  most  often  on  very  short  notice  and 
without  most  of  their  possessions  or  money. 
Whereas  the  Bulgarian  authorities  are  now 
trying  to  make  this  mass  exodus  of  Turi^s 
seem  like  a  humanitarian  gesture  in  keeping 
with  their  Helsinki  obligations,  in  fact,  most  of 
those  who  are  leaving  Bulgaria  are  doing  so  in 
a  hasty,  coerced  fashion  without  the  time  to 
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claim  their  rightful  pensions  or   to   sell  their 
homes  or  other  property 

And,  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  this  is  happening  m 
Bulgana  at  a  time  when  elsewhere  m  Eastern 
Europe — in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Soviet 
Union — enormous  steps  have  recently  beeo 
taken  to  promote  greater  respect  tor  human 
nghts  and,  in  Poland  and  Hungary  m  particu- 
lar, to  embark  on  the  path  that  will  hopefully 
lead  to  greater,  multiparty  democracy 

It  IS  very  important  that  the  Congress    at 
this  prvotal  juncture,  condemn  this  repression 
in  Bulgana  which  stands  m  such  stark  juxtapo- 
sition to  the  positive  trends  elsewhere  m  East 
ern  Europe 

I  urge  the  swift  adoption  of  this  important 
and  timely  resolution 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reser\e  the  balance  ot 
my  time. 

□  1300 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  approaching  the 
14th  auiniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Helsinki  accords.  However  we  see  in 
Bulgaria's  actions  toward  its  Turkish 
ethnic  minority  the  continued  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  human  nghts 
principles  that  we  and  the  nations  of 
Europe,  including  Bulgaria,  have 
pledged  to  support. 

Bulgaria's    actions    are    outrageous 
and  should  be  condemned.  The  Bui 
garian  Government  has  taken  a  series 
of  steps  to  repress  the  Turkish  Ian 
guage.  suppress  the  Moslem  religion, 
and  destroy  the  cultural  identity  of  its 
Turkish    minority    population.    When 
the  Turks  have  protested  the  actions 
of    the   Bulgarian    Government,    they 
have   been  attacked  and  severely   in 
jured  or  killed.  Bulgana  has  also  co 
erced  tens  of  thousands  of  its  Turkish 
minority  to  emigrate  to  Turkey  while 
leaving  their  property  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res 
olution  154.  expresses  the  Congress 
strong  condemnation  of  Bulgaria's  vio- 
lations of  the  human  rights  and  the 
fundamental  freedoms  of  its  Turkish 
minority  population.  The  resolution 
also  calls  upon  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment to  honor  its  international  com- 
mitments and  observe  the  principles  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Chairman  Pascell  and  the  resolution  s 
sponsor.  Congressman  Solarz  for 
bringing  this  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress. This  resolution  carries  an  impor- 
tant message  for  the  Bulgarians,  and  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  support  its  pas- 
sage. The  Bulgarian  Government  must 
be  told  that  it  is  held  accountable  for 
its  human  rights  actions,  and  the  sign- 
ing human  rights  documents,  by  itself, 
is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GilmanI.  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  support 
of  this  bill,  and  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solarz]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron]  for  their 
outstanding  and  timely  work  on  this 
issue. 

Bulgaria's  violent  actions  against  its 
ethnic  Turkish  minority  continue  to 
cause  frustration  and  anguish  to  the 
free  world.  Bulgarian  tanks  have  en- 
tered villages,  aind  government  forces 
have  fired  on  peaceful  demonstrators. 
Over  10.000  individuals  have  been  forc- 
ibly expelled  from  Bulgaria. 

The .  Bulgarian  Government  has 
taken  numerous  steps  to  suppress 
Turkish  language  and  culture,  includ- 
ing the  prohibition  of  the  study  of 
Turkish  language  in  schools,  banning 
the  use  of  Turkish  language  in  public, 
making  the  receipt  and  reading  of 
Turkish  publications  a  punishable  act. 
and  jamming  the  reception  of  Turkish 
radio  and  television  broadcasts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rising  tide  of  demo- 
cratic change  in  Eastern  Europe  has 
passed  by  Bulgaria.  Amnesty  Interna 
tional,  Helsinki  Watch  and  other 
prominent  human  rights  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment have  expressed  outrage  with 
regard  to  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on 
ethnic  Turks  by  the  government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria.  By 
way  of  this  resolution,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress clearly  articulates  its  position. 
Human  rights  violations  anywhere  in 
the  world  will  simply  not  be  tolerated. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
this  re.solution,  and  I  strongly  urge  its 
adoption  by  this  body. 

Mr  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Commission,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  distinguished 
predecessor  who  chaired  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  and  who  really  put  the 
Helsinki  Commission  on  the  map. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pascell]  has  really  truly  been  one  of 
this  Nations  and  the  world's  greatest 
leaders  on  the  issues  of  human  rights. 
Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can.  un- 
fortunately I  was  a  little  late  getting 
to  the  floor  and,  therefore,  was  not 
here  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  resolution  on  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day.  However,  let  me  say  that 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  I  think,  will 
prove  to  be.  as  it  has  in  the  last  14 
years,  to  be  one  of  the  historic  efforts 
of  the  European  nations  along  with 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  ar- 
ticulating a  standard  of  conduct,  an 
international  norm,  if  you  will,  as  it  re- 
lates to  human  rights.  While  some 
were  critical  of  that  effort  during  the 
tenure  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 


[Mr.  Pascell)  and,  indeed,  my  own 
tenure,  critical  because  they  felt  that 
it  was  a  smokescreen  and  a  cover  for 
nations  who  were  not.  in  fact,  per- 
forming their  human  rights  obliga- 
tions and  were  not  meeting  those 
international  norms.  We  have  found, 
though.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years 
that  the  raising  continually  of  the 
issue  of  human  rights  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  observance  of  human 
rights  in  nations  and  the  effect  that 
such  observance  has  on  the  relations 
of  those  nations  with  their  colleagues 
in  the  international  community  has 
made  a  significant  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
very  strong  support  of  the  adoption  of 
that  resolution  recognizing  August  1, 
the  date  on  which  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  was  signed  in  1975.  as  Human 
Rights  Day. 

I  would  observe  that  that  legislation 
in  the  House  is  cosponsored  by  all  nine 
House  Members,  five  Democrats,  four 
Republicans.  Members  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  resolution 
which  is  now  before  the  House.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  154.  calls  to  ac- 
count the  nation  of  Bulgaria  for  the 
treatment  of  its  citizens  of  Turkish  de- 
scent. Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  Bulgaria  approximately  2 
years  ago,  and  during  the  course  of 
that  visit  to  Bulgaria  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  a  city  called  Kurdzhali, 
a  town  called  Kurdzhali.  Kurdzhali  is 
on  the  southern  border  of  Bulgaria 
very  close  to  Turkey  with  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  large  number  of  Bulgar- 
iaxis  of  Turkish  descent  living  in  that 
town  and  in  that  region.  I  was  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  as  well  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Richard  Schifter.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Concerns. 

In  our  discussions  with  the  Bulgar- 
ians, they  had  indicated  that  there 
was  no  Turkish  problem  in  Bulgaria. 
We  determined  otherwise,  however, 
from  our  observations  and  visit  to  that 
nation.  We  determined  not  only  was 
there  a  problem  but  that  Turkish  Bul- 
garians of  Turkish  descent  were 
having  their  basic  rights  undermined 
by  the  actions  of  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment. We  urged  Bulgaria  then  to 
cease  and  desist  from  those  acts  which 
involved,  among  other  things,  the 
forceful  relocation  and  the  forceful 
change  of  names  of  Bulgarians  of 
Turkish  descent.  Their  desire  is  to 
eliminate  any  names  that  may  sound 
of  Turkish  origin  or  any  relation  to 
the  Moslem  religion  or  any  other  con- 
notation that  may  be  raised  by  those 
names;  the  goal  is  that  the  claim  of 
the  Bulgarian  Government  that  there 
were  in  fact  no  Bulgarians  of  Turkish 
descent  living  in  Bulgaria  would  be 
supported   by   this   forced   change  of 
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names  and,  therefore,  ethnic  identifi 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  contrary  to  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  where  the  recogni- 
tion of  minority  populations  is  specifi- 
cally provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  or 
months  we  have  seen  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  Bulgaria  from,  in  effect,  forc- 
ing individuals  to  stay  within  its  bor- 
ders, but  to  forcibly  change  their 
names  and  their  ethnic  identification. 
to  a  policy  of.  in  effect,  excluding,  pro- 
viding for  the  involuntary  emigration 
of  individuals  out  of  Bulgsj-ia.  That  is 
equally  against  the  tenents  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  indeed,  these  people  in 
many  cases  are  being  asked  to  leave  or 
being  forced  to  leave  and  are  having 
their  property  expropriated  in  the 
process. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
just  very  recently  with  the  Ambassa- 
dor from  Bulgaria,  and  I  think  it  was 
just  last  Thursday  or  Friday,  in  which 
he  indicated  to  me  that,  of  course, 
those  citizens  could  return  and  reclaim 
their  properties,  that  they  were  being 
held  for  them. 
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We  have  no  way  at  the  present  time 
of  saying  that  it  is  true  or  not  true. 
But  the  bottom  line,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  present  actions  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian Government  to  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission as  well  as  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]  who 
chairs  their  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights,  appears  to  be,  and  we  believe 
is  contrary  to  the  international  norm 
spoken  of  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Acts 
and  follow-on  documents  that  have 
"oeen  adopted  in  the  Helsinki  process, 
most  recently  the  Vienna  Review  Doc- 
ument. 

So  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  154,  and  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pascell],  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, not  only  for  his  leadership  on 
this  particular  issue,  but  for  his  lead- 
ership over  the  years,  over  the  decades 
on  human  rights,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  world.  As  he  is  a 
proponent  of  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  his  constituents  and  of  Amer- 
icans in  this  country,  he  has  been  a 
forceful  and  compelling  spokesman  for 
human  rights  around  the  world,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 
But,  if  I  may,  let  me  echo  his  com- 
ments regarding  his  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commission. 
I  can  remember  those  early  days,  and 
I  know  the  gentleman  does  too,  when 


questions  were  raised  in  our  country 
and  around  the  world  about  the  value 
of  not  only  the  Helsinki  accords,  but 
of  the  Congress  appointing  a  commis- 
sion to  evaluate  the  implementation  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  especially  since 
we  had  no  power  to  do  anything  to 
compel  implementation.  What  we 
have  seen  now  through  these  three 
review  conferences— which  the  gentle- 
man, in  his  vital  leadership,  has 
headed  up  the  U.S.  Congressional  del- 
egation to  those  conferences— is  the 
constant  publication,  the  turning  of 
light  on  what  was  happening  to  people 
in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own. 
And  it  began  to  mold  public  opinion  in 
such  a  way  as  it  had  implications  on 
political  decisions. 

Those  who  were  of  weak  hope  back 
some  years  ago  have  certainly  changed 
their  tune,  and  they  should,  because 
as  the  leader  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, I  am  sure  the  gentleman  got  his 
inspiration  as  I  did  from  the  victims  of 
human  rights  abuses,  the  people  who 
were  being  harassed,  whether  they 
were  refuseniks,  separated  families, 
Jews,  Christians,  or  otherwise.  They 
said,  time  after  time,  "keep  doing  what 
you  are  doing,"  "you  are  our  only 
hope,"  and  "we  will  pledge  our  lives 
and  freedom  and  whatever  we  have  to 
continue  the  fight,  to  continue  the 
struggle,  but  only  because  people  like 
you  and  others  keep  alive  the  image  in 
the  public  mind  around  the  world  that 
the  mistreatment  of  people  by  their 
governments  is  an  aberration,  and  that 
governments  owe  more  to  their  people 
than  just  simply  ruling." 

So  we  can  see  today  as  we  are  on  the 
eve    of    the    celebration    of    Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day  not  only  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Helsinki  accords,  but  the  im- 
portant     contribution      of      citizens' 
groups,  because  we  have  to  give  credit, 
do  we  not,  to  all  of  those  groups  in 
this   country   and   around   the   world 
who  have  participated  with  official  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Human  Rights 
Subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron], 
and  the  Helsinki  Commission  led  by 
the    gentleman    from    Maryland    and 
others  in  this  effort  to  improve  the  lot 
of  mankind.  Goodness  knows  we  need 
all  of  the  help  we  can  get.  because  it  is 
still  amazing  to  me  that  with  all  of  our 
knowledge  and  all  of  our  efforts  we 
still  find  the  kind  of  inhumanity  that 
exists  around  the  world  today,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  reported  cold- 
blooded murder  of  Lt.   Col.   William 
Higglns  in  Lebanon. 

We  have  really  nothing  to  go  on 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  except  what  we  see 
on  television,  which  is  the  cruel  expo- 
sure of  a  body  hanging.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hlggins  was  in  Lebanon  as  an 
American  serving  his  country  on  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ganization, which  is  headquartered  in 
Jerusalem,  and  was  captured  and  held 
hostage  for  over  a  year.  Then,  today. 
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we  have  this  atrocity  as  a  so-caUed  po- 
litical statement.  There  can  be  no  jus- 
tification for  anything  so  heinous. 

This  is  just  another  tragedy  in  Leba- 
non, which  is  the  ultimate  case  so  far 
as  human  rights  is  concerned,  a  trage- 
dy that  involves  politics,  religion,  and 
people,  and  killings  that  are  unbeliev- 
able. We  still  have  American  hostages 
there  and  hostages  from  other  coun- 
tries as  well,  and  we  feel  almost  help- 
less. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  coun- 
try like  ours,  unfortunately,  is  often 
helpless  in  the  face  of  terrorism.  The 
normal  reaction  would  be  to  go  there 
and  be  vengeful. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  who 
these  terrorists  are.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  where  they  keep  our  hos- 
tages and  how  we  can  retaliate  with- 
out risking  innocent  lives.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  should  not  add  to  the 
misery  in  Lebanon.  We  carmot  blow  up 
Lebanon  simply  to  avenge  the  life  of 
one  American,  however  tragic  and 
unjust  his  murder. 

So  we  are  in  a  very  difficult  position 
here  as  far  as  that  kind  of  retaliation 
is  concerned.  Yet  I  know  the  President 
and  the  Congress  will  respond  as  best 
we  can.  I  think  the  President  ought  to 
go  immediately  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  If  this  outrage  turns 
out  to  be  true,  this  is  not  simply  a 
United  States  problem,  although  this 
person  is  a  United  States  citizen,  and 
we  still  have  hostages  who  are  there. 
This  is  a  global  problem.  No  terrorist 
should  have  refuge  anywhere,  no  ter- 
rorist should  have  the  right  of  sanctu- 
ary because  of  the  fact  that  they  want 
to  make  a  'political  statement"  or 
they  are  involved  in  a  struggle  which 
does  not  lend  itself  to  some  kind  of  ra- 
tional settlement. 

As  long  as  this  kind  of  activity  per- 
sists, and  as  long  as  mankind  in  the 
general  sense  seeks  to  solve  its  prob- 
lems in  brutal  ways,  either  by  individ- 
ual kiUing,  by  harassment,  by  denying 
the  basic  human  freedoms  recognized 
in  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  or  in  the 
International    Covenants    on    Human 
Rights,  or  by  the  standards  of  plain 
human  decency,  then  it  becomes  in- 
cimibent  upon  all  of  us,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland   as  chairman   of  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron],  as 
chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan   [Mr.    Broomfield],    myself,    the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 
Oilman],  and  all  of  the  Members  here 
to  continue  to  speak  out.  Hopefully, 
the  day  wiU  come  when  we  can  make 
an  impact  that  will  change  attitudes, 
and  take  those  political  actions  that 
will  force  changes  around  the  world, 
the  kind  of  dynamic  changes  that  are 
occurring    now    both    in    the    Soviet 
Union  and  in  some  countries  of  the 
Eastern  bloc. 
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Mr.  HOYER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back  for  a  moment.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  statement.  As  usual 
it  is  excellent  and  on  point,  and  I 
agree  with  it  entirely. 

We  have  talked  today  in  these  two 
resolutions  first  of  all  with  respect  to 
the  Helsinki  document,  which  was 
really  a  follow-on  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  where 
following  the  Second  World  War  we 
started  to  focus,  and  appropriately  on 
the  state's  relationship  to  individuals 
and  those  rights  of  those  individuals, 
irrespective  of  their  national  citizen 
ship.  Those  rights  transcended  their 
citizenship  of  any  individual  nation. 

We  then  went  on  to  a  resolution 
which  we  are  now  considering,  which 
deals  with  a  group  of  people,  and  the 
chairman  has  brought  out  the  outrage 
that  has  been  perpetrated,  the 
murder.  This  is  not  a  political  act. 
This  is  a  murder  of  Colonel  Higgins. 
purely  and  simply.  What  we  said  in 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  and  what  we 
say  with  respect  to  the  Bulgarian  reso- 
lution, and  what  we  say  with  respect 
to  Colonel  Higgins  is  that  persons 
need  to  be  accountable  for  their  acts. 
Nations  as  well  need  to  be  accountable 
for  their  acts. 

Hitler  thought  that  he  was  above 
law.  Hitler  thought  he  was  above  indi 
vidual  rights.  Helsinki  stands  for  the 
proposition  that  no  nation  is  above 
consideration  of  the  individual  rights 
of  citizens,  irrespective  of  whether 
those  citizens  may  be  under  their  po 
litical  power  or  not. 

The  ultimate  violation  of  the  human 
rights  of  an  individual  is  the  taking  of 
life  itself,  which  hais  now  occurred  in 
the  tragic  situation  of  Colonel  Higgins. 
This  House  I  know  joins  the  other 
body  and  the  President  in  believing 
that  there  will  in  fact  be  accountabil- 
ity for  this  act.  that  it  will  not  go  un- 
noticed, unheeded,  or  unresponded  to. 

G  1320 

And  I  thank  the  chairman  and  know 
that  the  chairmam  will  be  one  of  those 
leaders  who  feels  strongly  about  this 
issue. 

Although  the  United  States  Is  a  re 
sponsible  Nation  and  does  not  intend 
to  respond  in  an  irrational  manner 
which  will  injure  parties  perhaps  not 
involved,  but  will  nevertheless  act  de 
cisively.  and  I  hope  and  I  know  this 
body  hopes,  effectively  to  hold  ac 
countable  those  who  would  act  in  this 
manner. 

Mr  Speaker  I  nse  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  154.  corvJemnmg  Bulgar- 
ia's treatment  of  its  Turkish  minority  I  intro- 
duced ttiis  resolution  on  June  16  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  Stephen  Solarz 
after  heanng  of  the  disturbing  reports  of 
forced  deportations  of  ethnic  Turks  from  Bul- 
garia. I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues. 
Mr  Solarz  and  Mr  'v'atron.  the  chairman  of 
the  Sut)committee  on  Human  Rights,  lor  en- 
sunng  the  expeditious  handling  of  this  resolu- 


tion and  for  their  recognized  leadership  in  pro- 
moting human  rights  world-wide. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  particularly 
timely  and  important  in  focusing  our  attention 
on  the  plight  of  ethnic  Turks  given  the  recent 
tragic  events  in  Bulgana.  Since  May.  over 
160.000  ethnic  Turks  have  left  Bulgana  follow- 
ing a  senes  of  peaceful  protests  against  the 
governments  forcible  assimilation  campaign 
Initially,  many  ethnic  Turks  were  expelled,  but 
thousands  more  have  joined  them  in  Turkey 
to  escape  Bulgana's  campaign  to  suppress 
Turkish  cultural  identity  Many  of  these  refu- 
gees have  not  t)een  permitted  to  take  their 
possessions  with  them.  Some  tell  of  being 
given  passpKjrts  without  warning  and  being 
told  to  leave  Bulgaria  within  a  few  days.  Many 
others  are  taking  advantage  of  the  current  sit- 
uation to  flee  repression.  Meanwhile,  the  Bul- 
garian Government  maintains  the  pretense 
that  the  refugees  are  tounsts.  These  tounsts, 
however  speak  of  repression  and  give  chilling 
accounts  of  violence  m  Bulgaria  following  the 
May  protests,  dunng  which  a  still  unknown 
number  of  ethnic  Turks  were  killed  and  hun- 
dreds wounded  or  detained  by  Bulganan  au- 
thonties 

The  Bulgarian  Governments  campaign  to 
assimilate  its  Turkish  minority,  which  consti- 
tutes over  10  percent  of  the  population,  is  not 
new  It  has  been  going  on  since  the  1950s, 
but  intensified  m  late  1984,  when  ethnic  Turks 
were  forced  to  change  their  names  to  Slavic 
names  The  violent  suppression  of  peaceful 
demonstrations  protesting  this  campaign  and 
the  subsequent  exodus  to  Turkey  are  the  cul- 
mination and  the  direct  result  of  the  assimila- 
tion campaign  indeed,  the  only  humane  solu- 
tion to  this  on-going  problem  is  to  p>ermit 
people  to  choose  their  own  names,  speak 
their  own  language,  freely  worship  according 
to  their  religious  beliefs,  and  to  allow  those 
who  so  desire  to  emigrate  without  restrictions 
or  coercion 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  the  suppression 
of  the  Turkish  minonty  has  also  had  its  impact 
on  others  in  Bulgaria  Several  leading  Bulgan- 
an human  rights  activists,  members  of  the  in- 
dependent trade  union  Podkrepa  such  as 
Konstantin  Trenchev.  Tren-chev,  Hhnstophor 
Sut>ev,  Soob-ev,  and  Anton  Zapnanov,  Zahp- 
ree-ahn-ov  are  still  under  detention  for  their 
support  of  ethnic  Turkish  efforts  to  assert  their 
legitimate  rights  This  resolution  calls  upon  the 
Bulganan  Government  to  release  all  ethnic 
Turks  and  others  currently  impnsoned  be- 
cause of  their  participation  in  non-violent  polit- 
ical acts  Clearly,  those  who  assert  their  nghts 
and  who  call  ufxin  the  government  to  respect 
those  rights  should  not  t>e  punished  for  doing 
so 

The  resolution  also  urges  the  United  States 
administration  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  Bulgan- 
an Government's  treatment  of  its  one-million- 
plus-memtser  Turkish  mmonty  through  the 
consultative  mechanism  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Vienna  CSCE  concluding  docu- 
ment and  at  international  FORA.  including  the 
CSCE  meeting  on  the  environment  scheduled 
to  take  pMace  in  Sofia  in  Octotier  Despite  our 
expressions  of  concern  thus  far  we  need  to 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  bnng  attention  to 
these  very  real  human  nghts  violations 

As  cochairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commission, 
I  urge  ttie  Bulganan  Government  to  tiegin  to 


respect  the  human  rights  of  the  persecuted 
Turkish  minonty.  Only  by  implementing  the 
commitments  it  freely  entered  into  in  Helsinki 
in  1975  and  Vienna  earlier  this  year  can  the 
Bulgarian  Government  ameliorate  the  tragic 
situation  that  has  ansen  as  a  result  of  its  own 
policies. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  think  it  is  outrageous 
what  the  nation  of  Bulgaria  is  doing  to 
its  Turkish  minority,  in  violation  of  all 
the  precepts  of  the  Helsinki  accord 
and  indeed  what  is  known  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  all  of  the  standards  of  human 
conduct. 

With  regard  to  Colonel  Higgins.  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Security 
Council  Resolution  No.  618  con- 
demned his  kidnapping,  called  for  his 
immediate  release  and  exhorted  all 
member  nations  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  secure  his  release. 

The  Secretary  General  when  accept- 
ing the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  the  name 
of  the  United  Nations  peacekeepers 
appealed  for  Colonel  Higgins'  release. 

As  we  know,  there  are  reports  today 
that  Colonel  Higgins  has  been  killed, 
murdered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  make  it 
clear,  and  colleagues,  that  those  who 
are  responsible  are  going  to  be  made 
to  pay  for  this  ultimate  atrocity. 

I  urge  the  President  to  call  on  all  na- 
tions of  the  Earth,  all  those  who  share 
our  values,  to  urge  that  the  remaining 
hostages  be  freed. 

I  also  would  encourage  the  President 
to  do  whatever  he  thinks  is  necessary 
to  avenge  this  killing,  and  I  mean  he 
should  consider  every  possible  retalia- 
tory action. 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  154,  which 
rightly  condemns  the  Bulgarian  Government 
for  Its  treatment  of  its  ethnic  Turkish  minonty 

For  30  years  now,  the  Turkish  minority  in 
Bulgaria  has  been  subjected  to  persecution 
and  government  sponsored  campaigns  of  as- 
similation that  threaten  to  eliminate  the  entire 
population  of  ethnic  Turks  The  intensification 
of  this  assault  began  in  1 984  with  the  Zhivkov 
governments  campaign  of  "Bulganzation": 

Ethnic  Turks  were  forced  to  adopt  Bulganan 
names 

Public  use  of  Turkish  language  was  banned 

The  Koran  could  no  longer  be  published 
under  Bulganan  law. 

Mosques  and  cemeteries  were  taken  over 

Observance  of  Turkish  religious  and  social 
traditions  was  discouraged. 

Foreign  travel  by  Turks  was  curtailed 

All  of  the  1 ,000  Turkish  schools  that  were  in 
existence  in  1 984  have  been  closed. 
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Recently,  following  peaceful  demonstratkms 
and  hunger  strikes  in  a  few  northern  Bulgarian 
cities,  numerous  Turks  were  killed  or  injured  in 
clashes  with  government  authorities.  As  of 
late  June,  30  Turks  have  been  killed  and  over 
100  have  been  wounded. 

The  founder  of  the  leading  human  rights  or- 
ganization in  Bulgaria,  Peter  Malanov,  was  de- 
ported this  spring  following  a  series  of  hunger 
stnkes.  Another  human  rights  activist,  Kon- 
stantine  Trenchev,  has  now  been  in  prison 
without  charge  for  nearly  2  months. 

Now,  the  Government  has  begun  to  forcibly 
expel  as  many  as  30,000  Turi<s  by  removing 
them  from  their  fromes,  handing  them  exit 
visas,  and  shipping  them  to  the  border.  Wit- 
nesses report  that  many  of  those  coming 
across  the  border  have  mattresses  strapped 
across  their  backs  and  are  carrying  as  many 
of  their  belongings  as  they  can.  It  is  described 
as  a  scene  out  of  Worid  War  II.  Last  month, 
there  were  6.000  a  day  coming  across  the 
border  into  Turkey  at  the  rate  of  300  per  hour. 
Estimates  indicate  that  as  many  as  300,000  of 
the  1.5  million  Turkish  Bulgarians  may  be 
driven  Into  exile  after  this  current  campaign  is 
over. 

When  more  than  1  million  people  are  threat- 
ened with  cultural  annihilation  and  forced  ex- 
patriation we,  here  in  the  Western  worid,  must 
not  remain  apathetk:  spectators.  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleagues,  Steny  Hoyer 
and  Steven  Solarz,  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor. 

By  voting  yes  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 154,  we  will  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Sofia  government  that  the  continual  denial  of 
basic  human  nghts  for  ethnic  Turks  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bulgaria's 
recent  treatment  of  its  ethnic  Turkish  popula- 
tion has  been  particularly  abhorrent.  It  has 
been  cruel  and  senseless.  It  seems  the  Bul- 
garian Government  is  intent  on  renewing  the 
ethnic  warfare  that  occurred  in  past  centuries. 
As  has  been  made  clear,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ethnic  Turks  have  been  deported 
with  little  or  no  notice.  Forced,  involuntary  de- 
portations have  emptied  entire  villages,  often 
with  only  a  few  hours  notice. 

But  the  abuses  are  not  limited  to  deporta- 
tions. Recently  the  Bulgarian  Army  set  fire  to 
the  mosque  in  the  village  of  Manolic.  When 
the  villagers  tned  to  put  the  fire  out,  the  Army 
shot  into  the  crowd,  killing  several  and  wound- 
ing many. 

When  these  concerns  were  raised  at  the 
recent  Paris  meeting  on  the  human  dimen- 
sion, the  Bulgarian  representatives  were  piar- 
ticulariy  unresponsive.  It  was  the  Bulgarian 
representative's  contention  that  there  are  no 
ethnic  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  and  thus  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  violate  their  human  rights. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  there  are 
15  million  ethnic  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  some  suf- 
fenng  appalling  human  rights  atxjses.  This 
resolutk>n  condemns  their  treatment,  arxj 
urges  a  restoration  of  basic  human  rights. 

This  gentleman  wishes  to  commend  Vne 
original  sponsor  of  this  legislatk>n.  Mr. 
Solarz,  for  his  diligence  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attentkxi  of  this  body.  This  gen- 
tleman would  also  like  to  note  that  he  is  an 
original  cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 154. 
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Chairman  'Tatron  of  the  Human  Rights  and 
lntematk>nal  Organizatk>ns  Subcommittee 
merits  praise  for  expediting  this  resolution,  as 
do  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Oilman  of  the  Europe 
and  Middle  East  Subcommittee.  Lastly,  Chair- 
nfian  Fasceu  and  ranking  minority  member 
BROOMFIELD  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
willingness  to  move  rapklly  on  this  important 
resolution. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  154  received 
unanimous  support  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  deserves  the  support  of  this 
body.  This  Member  would  urge  its  favorable 
conskJeration. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concun^ent  Resolution  154, 
amended,  regarding  the  bnjtal  treatment  of 
the  Turkish  minority  by  the  Government  of 
Bulgaria. 

The  persecution  of  the  Turkish  minority  in 
Bulgaria  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous human  rights  problems  in  the  worid  today. 
Ethnic  Turks  have  been  the  victims  of  a  brutal 
assimilatwn  campaign.  Their  religious  rights 
have  been  severely  restricted,  their  names 
have  been  changed,  and  they  have  t)een 
forcefully  relocated. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  hundreds,  maybe 
thousands,  have  been  killed,  injured  or  arrest- 
ed. While  many  ethnic  Turt<s  have  been  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  recently  they  have  had  to 
leave  their  important  possessions  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
154  condemns  the  treatment  of  ethnic  Turks, 
and  calls  on  Bulgarian  authorities  to  cease 
these  abuses  and  honor  its  international 
human  rights  commitments.  The  measure  fur- 
ther urges  the  President  to  press  Bulgarian 
authorities  on  this  matter  and  to  continue  to 
raise  the  issue  in  all  appropriate  international 
fora. 

Let  me  commend  the  bill's  sponsor,  Mr. 
Solarz,  for  this  most  important  and  timely  ini- 
tiative and  for  his  outstanding  leadership  on 
human  rights  issues.  I  also  want  to  commend 
Congressman  Hoyer  and  Congressman  Be- 
REUTER,  for  their  tremendous  efforts  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
unanimously  passed  House  Concun^ent  Reso- 
lution 154  July  17,  after  adopting  some 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
which  strengthened  the  human  rights  lan- 
guage. 

The  resolution  is  noncontroversial  and  bi- 
partisan. I  strongly  urge  its  approval  here 
today. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  154,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  am.ended.  was 
agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LT.  COL. 

WILLIAM  HIGGINS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
ported coldblooded  murder  of  Lt.  Col. 
William  Higgins.  if  true,  is  an  outra- 
geous act  of  inhumanity  and  brutality. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Higgins  was  not 
only  an  American  serving  his  country 
but  was  also  advancing  the  cause  of 
peace  by  volimtarily  participating  in 
the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  which  is  headquartered 
in  Jerusalem.  I>rior  to  the  reports  of 
his  execution.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hig- 
gins had  been  held  hostage  for  more 
than  a  year,  during  which  time  he  was 
cruelly  tortured. 

This  is  a  very  sad  day.  We  must  re- 
member that  eight  Americans  and  sev- 
eral other  nationalities  are  still  being 
held  hostage  by  these  international 
terrorist  outlaws.  The  reported 
murder  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Higgins 
is  not  the  first  such  death  of  an  Amer- 
ican hostage  under  their  captivity. 
Tragically.  American  diplomat  Wil- 
liam Buckley  died  as  a  result  of  their 
torture  and  Peter  Kilboum.  a  librarian 
at  American  University  in  Beirut,  was 
also  executed  while  in  captivity. 

This  latest  heinous  act  of  terrorism 
and  violence  is  appalling.  I  urge  the 
President  to  request  an  urgent  meet- 
ing of  the  U.N.  Security  CouncU. 
which  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
those  who  serve  in  UNTSO.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Coimcil  should 
call  to  accoimt  those  states,  specifical- 
ly Iran  and  Syria,  for  their  support  for 
Hezbollah  and  other  groups  operating 
in  the  areas  they  control  or  have  influ- 
ence. We  cannot  allow  terrorists  or 
states  which  sponsor  international  ter- 
rorism to  go  unchecked.  I  urge  the 
President  to  call  on  all  civilized  na- 
tions to  increase  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  these  states 
which  support  international  terrorism. 
These  nations  should  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  international  commerce 
and  diplomatic  immunity  which  are 
accorded  among  the  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations. 

We  must  also  call  on  our  allies  to  in- 
crease efforts  to  secure  the  immediate 
release  of  all  who  are  being  held  hos- 
tage in  Lebanon.  Those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  atrocity  must  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions. 


MINNESOTA  PUBLIC  LANDS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP  1989 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and   pass  the  bill 
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(H.R.  2783)  to  improve  the  manage 
ment  of  certain  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2783 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattt>e3  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  m  Congress  assembled. 

SEtTIO>     I     SHORT    TITLE.    FINDISCS     *M)    PI  K 
POSES;  DEFINITIONS 

(a)  Short  Titue.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Minnesota  Public  Lands  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1989" 

(b)  Findings.— Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that— 

<  1 )  within  the  State  of  Minnesota  there 
are  a  number  of  sraaAl  scattered  islands  and 
upland  tracts  that  are  m  Federal  ownership 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management: 

(2)  the  public  interest  would  be  best 
served  if  these  Federal  islands  and  upland 
tracts  continue  to  be  managed  for  public 
recreation:  preservation  of  open  space,  and 
for  the  protection  of  their  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plants  and  their  scientific,  historic,  cultural, 
geologic,  and  other  resources  and  values. 

(3)  many  such  islands  and  upland  tracts 
Are  not  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation 
al  Park  System,  National  Forest  System. 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  or  other 
Federal  conservation  system  or  for  efficient 
management  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man 
agement: 

<4)  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  prepared  and 
willing  to  undertake  to  manage  such  islands 
and  upland  tracts  for  such  purposes  and 
subject  to  appropriate  conditions,  but  exist 
Ing  mechanisms  for  enabling  the  State  to 
undertake  such  management  are  cumber 
some  and  inefficient  as  applied  to  such 
small,  scattered  islands  and  tracts: 

(5)  elsewhere  in  Minnesota  there  are  un 
patented  lands  which  for  many  years  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  parties  other  than 
the  United  States  but  the  title  to  which  is 
clouded  because  of  claims  arising  under 
public  land  laws  or  otherwise  involving  pos 
sible  Federal  residual  Interests; 

(6)  existing  authorities  for  Federal  resolu- 
tion of  such  conflicts,  and  for  removal  of 
such  clouds  on  title,  are  often  not  well 
suited  for  efficient,  expeditious  action  that 
appropriately  protects  the  interests  of  all 
parties,  including  the  United  States;  and 

(7)  legislation  to  facilitate  appropriate 
management  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  of 
such  islands  and  upland  tracts  and  to  facili- 
tate resolution  of  such  claims  and  removal 
of  such  clouds  would  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

(c)  Purposes.— This  Act  is  intended  to  pro 
vide  for  better  management  of  public  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  by— 

(1)  transferring  certain  specified  un 
claimed  islands  and  uplands  and  certain 
other  public  lands  to  such  State  for  pur- 
poses of  public  recreation,  protection  of 
fish,  wildlife,  and  plants,  and  the  protection 
of  resources  and  values:  and 

(2)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  resolve  claims  to  certain  other  public 
lands  in  Minnesota  and  to  transfer  such 
lands  to  claimants  thereof  on  terms  that 
recognize  the  equities  of  such  claimants  in 
such  lands. 

Id)  Definitions —As  used  in  this  Act— 
•  1)  the  term  "listed  uplands  and  islands' 
means  those  vacant,  unappropriated,  and 
unreserved  public  lands  located  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  which  are  specified  in  the  list 
entitled  "Minnesota  Uplands  and  Islands 
Appropriate  for  State  Management     dated 


June.  1989.  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  except  for  any  lands 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  an  Indian 
tribe  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  January  14. 
1889*25  Stat.  642); 

i2i  the  term  public  lands"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  specified  in  section  103<ei  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  143  U.S.C.  1702(e)): 

'3>  the  term  claim"  means  an  assertion 
by  a  party  other  than  the  United  States 
that  such  party  ha.s  title  to  a  parcel  or  tract 
of  land. 

14)  the  term  Recreation  and  Public  Pur 
poses  Act"  means  the  Act  of  June  14.  1926. 
as  amended  c43  U.S.C.  869  et  seq.); 

i5i  the  term  Secretary  means  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior:  and 

i6i  the  term  State"  means  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

SK<    2  (.TC^.VT  TO  STATE 

lai  Unclaimed  Areas. -Effective  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  en 
actment  of  this  Act  and  subject  to  its  terms 
and  conditions,  the  right,  title  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  m  and  to  all  listed  up- 
lands and  islands,  surveyed  and  unsurveyed. 
m  the  Great  Lakes,  inland  lakes  and  rivers. 
and  other  bodies  of  water  within  the  State 
which  as  of  January  1,  1989,  were  not  sub- 
ject to  any  claim  identified  on  the  records  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Msmagement,  are 
hereby  granted  to  the  State. 

<bi  Claimed  Areas.— Any  listed  uplands 
and  islands  which  were  subject  to  a  claim 
identified  on  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  on  January  1.  1989,  may 
be  sold  by  the  Secretary  to  the  claimant  or 
claimants  thereof  under  section  3  of  this 
Act.  No  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  claimant  or 
claimants  concerning  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority for  such  sales.  The  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  any 
such  listed  uplands  and  Islands  not  pur- 
chased by  such  claimant  or  claimants  within 
ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  State  under  and  subject  to  this  Act  at 
the  end  of  such  ten  years,  and  any  claim  to 
any  such  listed  uplands  and  islands  by  any 
party  other  than  the  State  shall  not  there 
after  be  enforceable  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States. 

<c>  Prior  Transpers 

1 1 )  Title  to  the  surface  estate  m  all  public 
land  which  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  was  subject  to  leases  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Recreation  and  Public  Pur 
poses  Act  to  the  State,  its  departments, 
agencies,  and  bureaus,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  granted  to  and  vested  in  the 
State  under  this  Act  on  such  date  and  shall 
thereafter  tie  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  governing  leases  under  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act,  but 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Upon  reversion  and  acceptance  of 
public  land  in  Minnesota  which  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  was  leased  or 
patented  under  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  to  entities  other  than  the 
State,  its  departments,  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus, the  surface  estate  in  such  lands  shall 
be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  to  the  State 
pursuant  to  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  If,  In  order  to  bring  lands  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Stale  notifies  the 
Secretary  that  the  State  desires  to  relin- 
quish to  the  United  States  the  right,  title 


and  interest  of  the  State  in  and  to  any  lands 
which  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  were  patented  to  the  State  (or  to  any 
department,  agency,  or  bureau  of  the  State) 
under  the  authority  of  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
transfer  such  relinquished  lands  to  the 
State  under  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Such  transfer  shall  be  effective  at 
the  same  time  that  the  State's  relinquUh- 
ment  is  effective. 

SE(    .r  RESOMTION  OF  CLAIMS 

<a)  Sales.— In  accordance  with  the  provi 
sions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  sell  and  issue  a  patent  to  a  tract 
of  public  land  located  in  Minnesota  to  an 
applicant  for  such  sale  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that— 

(1)  such  tract  does  not  exceed  1,500  acres 
and,  because  of  its  location  or  other  charac- 
teristics, is  difficult  and  uneconomic  to 
manage  as  part  of  the  public  lands  and  is 
not  suitable  for  management  by  another 
Federal  department  or  agency,  and 

(2)  such  sale  would  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  land  use  plans  developed  in  accordance 
with  section  202  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  USC 
17121. 

ibi  Price  Adjustments. -Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  following  adjudi- 
cation of  any  claims  the  Secretary  may,  at 
the  Secretary's  discretion,  convey  land  pur- 
suant to  this  section  at  fair  market  value, 
less  equities  presented  by  an  applicant  for 
such  conveyance  and  less  the  value  of  any 
improvemenu  that  the  applicant  or  the  ap- 
plicant's predecessors  in  interest  have 
placed  on  the  land.  Such  equities  may  in- 
clude (but  are  not  limited  to)— 

( 1 )  the  amount  paid  for  the  land  by  the 
applicant: 

1 2)  longevity  of  applicant's  claim: 

1 3  1  taxes  paid  on  the  land:  and 

(4)  other  equities  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine relevant. 

ic)  Descriptions.- Any  tract  of  public 
land  conveyed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  descnl)ed  in  accordance  with  the  Public 
Land  Survey  System  as  reflected  on  the  ap- 
proved Federal  plat  of  survey.  Where  a  tract 
does  not  conform  to  an  existing  survey  plat, 
the  Secretary  may  either— 

( 1 1  convey  title  to  a  trustee,  qualified 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  act  as  a  trust- 
ee and  acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  acting 
on  behalf  of  more  than  one  applicant  to 
whom  such  trustee  shall  be  required  to 
transfer  such  tract,  in  order  to  conform  the 
legal  description  to  such  plat;  or 

(2)  require  an  applicant  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  cost  of  preparing  a 
plat  of  survey.  No  cost  incurred  by  a  trustee 
in  implementing  this  subsection  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  Applicabiuty  and  Procedure.— 

( 1 )  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  tracts 
specified  in  section  2(b)  of  this  Act  and  to 
other  tracU  of  public  lands  in  MinnesoU 
whose  sale  is  requested  by  persons  or  enti- 
ties asserting  claims  thereto,  and  only  if  the 
Secretary  has  determined  such  claims  to  be 
sufficiently  meritorious  as  to  be  appropriate 
for  exercise  of  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
authority  under  this  section. 

(2)  No  sale  under  this  section  shall  take 
place  before  thirty  days  after  the  Secretary 
has  published  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation in  the  county  where  a  tract  pro- 
posed for  sale  is  located  a  notice  of  the  Sec- 
reUrys  determination  that  such  tract  is  eli- 
gible for  sale  under  this  section  and  that  the 
Secretary   intends   to   offer  such   tract  for 
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sale.  Such  notice  shall  indicate  the  size  and 
general  location  of  the  tract  and  the  name 
or  names  of  the  claimant  or  claimants  to 
whom  the  Secretary  intends  to  sell  such 

tract. 

SEC.  4.  RESERVATIONS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

(a)  Mineral  Reservation.— All  lands 
granted  by,  and  any  patent  or  document  of 
conveyance  or  other  transfer  issued  pursu- 
ant to,  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  reser- 
vation to  the  United  States  of  all  minerals 
in  the  lands  granted,  conveyed,  or  otherwise 
transferred,  together  with  the  right  to  pros- 
pect for,  mine  and  remove  the  minerals 
under  applicable  law  and  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  sales  under  section  3  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  may  convey  the  minerals 
together  with  the  surface  in  accordance 
with  section  209  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C. 
1719). 

(b)  Other  Conditions.— 

(1)  The  lands  granted  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  conveyed  or  otherwise  transferred  by  the 
State  to  any  person  or  entity  other  than  the 
United  States  or  a  political  subdivision  of 
the  State. 

(2)  The  lands  granted  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  only  for  purposes  of— 

(A)  public  recreation; 

(B)  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  (includ- 
ing habitat)  and  plants:  or 

(C)  the  protection  of  the  scenic,  scientific, 
historic,  cultural,  geologic,  and  other  re- 
sources and  values  of  such  lands. 

(3)(A)  If  the  State  attempts  to  convey  or 
otherwise  transfer  title  to  any  part  of  the 
lands  granted  or  otherwise  transferred  to 
the  State  under  this  Act  to  any  person  or 
entity  other  than  the  United  States  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  State,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  such  lands  so 
granted  or  otherwise  transferred  to  the 
State,  together  with  all  improvements 
thereon,  shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 

(B)  If  any  political  subdivision  of  the 
State  attempts  to  convey  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer title  to  any  part  of  any  lands  granted  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  the  State  under 
this  Act  (and  conveyed  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred to  such  subdivision  by  the  State)  to 
any  person  or  entity  other  than  the  State, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all 
such  lands  so  conveyed  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred to  such  subdivision,  together  with  all 
improvements  thereon,  shall  revert  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

(4)(A)  If  any  part  of  the  lands  granted  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  the  State  under 
this  Act  (and  not  further  conveyed  or  other- 
wise transferred  by  the  State  to  a  political 
subdivision  thereof)  are  used  for  any  pur- 
pose incompatible  with  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sutksection,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  such 
lands  in  the  ownership  of  the  State,  togeth- 
er with  all  Improvements  thereon,  shaU 
revert  to  the  United  States. 

(B)  If  any  of  the  lands  granted  or  other- 
wise transferred  to  the  State  under  this  Act 
are  conveyed  or  otherwise  transferred  by 
the  State  to  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
State,  use  of  part  of  any  such  lands  for  any 
purpose  incompatible  with  the  purposes 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  cause  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
and  to  all  such  lands  so  conveyed  or  other- 
wise transferred  to  such  political  subdivi- 
sion, together  with  all  improvements  there- 
on, to  revert  to  the  United  SUtes. 


SEC.  5.  NOTICE  AND  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Public  Notice.— 

(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
State,  shall  take  steps  to  notify  residents  of 
the  State  as  to  the  nature  and  location  of 
the  listed  uplands  and  islands  to  be  granted 
or  otherwise  transferred  to  the  State  under 
this  Act. 

(2KA)  The  SUte  shall  provide  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  any 
conveyance  or  other  transfer  by  the  SUte  to 
a  political  subdivison  thereof  of  any  of  the 
lands  granted  or  otherwise  transferred  to 
the  SUte  under  this  Act.  In  the  event  that 
the  SUte  fails  to  provide  such  notice  within 
one  year  after  any  such  conveyance  or 
transfer,  such  conveyance  or  transfer  by  the 
SUte  shall  be  void  ab  initio  and  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  land  covered 
by  such  attempted  conveyance  or  transfer 
shall  revert  to  the  United  SUtes. 

(B)  No  later  than  five  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  every  five 
years  thereafter,  the  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  report  as  to  the  present 
ownership,  management,  and  use  of  the 
lands  granted  or  otherwise  transferred  to 
the  SUte  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  mainUin  in  the 
Secretary's  offices  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  in  an  appropriate  office  in  the  State 
a  current  listing  of  the  lands  granted  or  oth- 
erwise transferred  to  the  SUte  imder  this 
Act,  including  a  record  of  which  if  any  of 
such  lands  have  been  conveyed  or  otherwise 
transferred  by  the  SUte  to  a  political  subdi- 
vision thereof, 

(b)  ElfPORCEMENT.— 

(1)  Any  person  may  submit  to  the  Secre- 
Ury  a  complaint  alleging  that  the  SUte  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or 
that  actions  have  occurred  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  causing  the  reversion  to  the 
United  SUtes  or  some  or  all  of  the  lands 
granted  or  otherwise  transferred  to  the 
SUte  under  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  SecreUry  deter- 
mines that  a  complaint  received  under  this 
subsection  is  supported  by  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  further  investigation,  the 
Secretary  shall  investigate  the  matter. 

(3)  If,  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  for  any  other  reason,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  title  to  some  or 
all  of  the  lands  granted  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred to  the  SUte  under  this  Act  has  re- 
verted to  the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  enforce  such  reversion  and  to  stop 
use  of  any  part  of  such  lands  for  any  pur- 
pose incompatible  with  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  section  4(b)(2)  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Any  lands  which  may  revert  to  the 
United  SUtes  under  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
tained and  managed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  section  4(b)(2)  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  a  HUNTING  AND  FISHING. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  responsibilities 
of  the  SUte  of  MinnesoU  with  respect  to 
fish  and  wildlife  (including  the  regulation  of 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping)  in  any  lands 
granted  or  otherwise  transferred  to  the 
SUte  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

(a)  Subsection  3(d)  of  the  Michigan  Public 
Lands  Improvement  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law 
100-537)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (I)  of  such 
subsection  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
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and  only  if  the  Secretary  has  determined 
such  claims  to  be  sufficiently  meritorious  as 
to  be  appropriate  for  exercise  of  the  Secre- 
Ury's  discretionary  authority  under  this 
section.". 

(b)  Subsection  4(b)  of  the  Michigan  Public 
Lands  Improvement  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law 
100-537)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  United  SUtes  or" 
after  "any  person  or  entity  other  than"  in 
paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  United  SUtes  or" 
after  'any  person  or  entity  other  than"  in 
subparagraph  (3)(A). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomahsino]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 


general  leave 
Mr,  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  presently  under  consideration. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   VENTO.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2783  is  a  noncon- 
troversial  bill  cosponsored  by  the 
entire  Minnesota  delegation  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 

It  would  provide  for  the  expedited 
transfer  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  of 
the  surface  estate  in  about  850  sepa- 
rate, small  parcels  of  BLM  lands, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  7.800  acres, 
mostly  small  islands  or  other  tracts 
scattered  around  the  State,  especially 
in  the  nothem  and  western  parts. 

These  are  lands  that  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  under  the  Recrea- 
tion and  Public  Purposes  Act.  but  that 
process  would  be  very  slow  and  expen- 
sive. 

The  State  would  be  required  to 
manage  the  lands  for  conservation  and 
public  recreation,  and  could  not  trans- 
fer them  except  back  to  the  United 
States  or  to  a  political  subdivision- 
such  as  coimtry— for  similar  manage- 
ment. The  restrictions  on  use  and 
transfers  would  be  enforced  through  a 
reversionary  clause.  These  are  essen- 
tially the  same  restrictions  as  would 
apply  if  the  lands  were  transferred 
under  the  Recreation  and  Public  Pur- 
poses Act. 

The  bin  is  modeled  on  a  similar 
measure  involving  lands  in  Michigan 
that  was  enacted  into  law  last  year.  As 
did  that  biU.  H.R.  2783  would  also  pro- 
vide BLM  with  additional  authority  to 
resolve  title  problems  affecting  lands 
that  may  have  been  in  private  hands 
for  many  years  but  which  are  still  sub- 
ject to  some  Federal  property  right  or 
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claim.  This  new  authority  would  allow 
BLM  to  resolve  many  of  these  prob- 
lems administratively,  in  a  way  that 
recognizes  the  equities  involved,  and 
thus  reduce  the  extent  to  which 
future  private  relief  legislation  might 
be  pursued. 

Mr.   Speaker,   this   is   a   modest    but 
worthwhile  bill,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  support  of  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Minnesota  delegation  for  it.  It  will  fur 
ther  the  conservation  and  sound  man 
agement  of  small  but  important  par 
eels  of  land  in  Minnesota,  will  reduce 
administrative  costs  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  will  assist  pn 
vate  citizens  in  obtaining  clear  title  to 
properties  that  they  hold.  I  urge  the 
approval  of  the  House  for  the  bill  as 
reported  from  the  Interior  Committee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m  support  of 
H.R.  2783,  the  Minnesota  Public  Land.s 
Improvement  Act  of  1989.  Chairman 
Vento  has  drafted  a  bill  which  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  entire  Minneso- 
ta congressional  delegation.  It  also  is 
supported  by  the  administration  and 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

I  believe  this  legislation,  which  is 
similar  to  the  Michigan  Pubhc  Lands 
Improvement  Act  that  was  enacted 
last  year,  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
cleaning  up  other  Eastern  State  BLM 
land  management  problems  As  Chair 
man  Vento  has  stated,  we  are  only 
dealing  with  about  850  parcels  of  land 
amounting  to  less  than  8.000  acres. 
The  isolated  nature  of  these  tracts 
have  made  management  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  quite 
difficult. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natu 
ral  Resources  and  Eastern  States  BLM 
Director  Kurt  Jones  have  worked  with 
the  Interior  Committee  to  draft  this 
legislation.  Without  H.R.  2783.  admin- 
istrative transfer  of  these  parcels 
would  be  extremely  time  consuming, 
bureaucratically  burdensome,  and  ex 
tremely  costly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R 
2783. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr  Ober 
star],  who  has  a  special  interest  in 
this  legislation,  as  his  district  is  affect- 
ed by  it. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  prompt  action  on  the  legislation 
and  for  his  very  thorough  ma.  lage 
ment  of  the  bill,  both  in  the  commit 
tee  hearings  and  markup,  amd  here  on 
the  House  floor.  The  gentleman  has 
rendered  land  management  issues  in 
our  State,  nationwide,  a  great  service 
not  only  here  but  in  his  other  work  in 
the  committee  of  which  he  is  the 
chair. 


I  strongly  support  H.R.  2783  to  allow 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
transfer  small  parcels  of  land  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  If  this  is  enacted, 
the  BLM  will  transfer  850  parcels  of 
land.  These  small  land  parcels,  primar- 
ily islands,  are  now  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Federal  land 
management  agencies  simply  are  not 
able  to  effectively  manage  these  small 
and  widely  dispersed  parcels. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources,  county  and  local  agen- 
cies are  better  suited  and  have  better 
resources  to  manage  these  lands  effec- 
tively. 

I  support  the  legislation  for  two  pri- 
mary reasons,  first,  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  is 
better  suited  to  manage  effectively 
small,  widely  .scattered  parcels  of  land 
than  are  the  BLM  or  other  Federal 
agencies;  Equally  important,  the  legis- 
lation will  grant  the  BLM  greater  ad- 
ministrative authority  to  resolve  land 
title  disputes  in  an  equitable  manner, 
and  to  assist  Minnesota  landholders 
who  find  their  title  to  lands  clouded 
by  Federal  interests,  surveying  errors, 
and  other  oversights  and  misunder- 
standings. This  legislation  will  help 
BLM  resolve  numerous  longstanding 
land  title  disputes,  a  matter  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  landholders  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Several  landholders  in  my  district 
have  occupied  parcels  of  land  for 
many  years,  believing  they  hold  title 
to  those  lands.  Some  have  built  homes 
and  cabins  on  those  lands.  Some  have 
paid  property  taxes  on  those  lands. 
These  .same  property  owners  now  find, 
much  to  their  surprise,  that  the  land 
they  believed  they  owned  is  actually 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
under  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Under  current  law,  such  landholders' 
only  recourse  is  to  seek  remedy  under 
the  very  complex  and  stringent  proc- 
e.ss  required  by  the  Color  of  Title  Act. 
Unfortunately,  many  landholders  who 
have  a  reasonable  claim  are  unable  to 
qualify  for  transfer  of  title  or  other 
equitable  resolution  of  title  disputes 
under  the  stringent,  time-consuming 
and  often  expensive  color  of  title  proc- 
ess. Therefore,  under  current  law. 
landholders  who  have  occupied  a 
parcel  of  land  for  many  years,  erected 
structures  on  that  land  and  paid  prop- 
erty taxes  on  that  land  may  find 
themselves  forced  to  vacate  the  land 
without  compensation  for  their  invest 
ments  of  time  and  money. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today 
will  grant  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement greater  flexibility  to  resolve 
legitimate  claims  of  landholders  in  an 
equitable  and  expeditious  manner. 
The  bill  granUs  BLM  authority  to  sell 
land  under  its  jurisdiction  in  Minneso- 
ta to  holders  of  legitimate  claims  to 
that  land,  and  to  consider  such  factors 
as  longevity  of  occupation  of  the  land. 
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payment  of  property  taxes  and  value 
of  structures  erected  on  the  land  in 
discounting  the  price  of  sale  of  the 
land.  This  process  would  be  far  superi- 
or to  the  procedure  in  place  under  cur- 
rent law— more  effective,  more  expedi- 
tious, and  more  equitable. 

This  new  procedure  to  settle  land 
title  disputes  will  work  properly  only 
if  affected  landholders  are  aware  of 
the  clouded  title  and  their  options  to 
resolve  the  problem.  When  I  first  re- 
viewed this  bill  in  draft  form,  I  was 
concerned  that  landholders  with  legiti- 
mate claims  but  who  live  in  remote 
areas  might  not  be  notified  of  their 
options  in  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  title  review  process.  Careful 
review  of  the  final  form  of  the  bill  and 
discussions  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Parks  and  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
have  persuaded  me  that  all  parties  in- 
volved are  committed  to  making  their 
best  effort  to  ensure  that  landholders 
with  legitimate  claims  are  aware  of 
their  land  title  situation  and  their  op- 
tions under  the  new  legislation. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  affect- 
ed landholders  will  have  6  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  to  make 
their  claim  known  to  BLM.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  lands  to  Minnesota  will  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  6-month 
period.  The  BLM  and  the  Minnesota 
DNR  already  know  the  occupation  or 
landholder  status  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  parcels  to  be  transferred  to  the 
State  and  have  attempted  to  contact 
all  affected  landholders  to  notify  them 
of  their  options.  As  a  further  safe- 
guard against  omission  of  legitimate 
claims  from  consideration  prior  to  the 
transfer,  the  bill  requires  that  BLM 
make  aggressive  efforts  to  notify  Min- 
nesota residents  of  the  status  of  the 
lands,  of  the  intent  to  transfer  those 
lands  to  the  State,  and  of  the  options 
available  to  landholders  occupying 
those  lands.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement plans  to  advertise  in  local  and 
regional  papers  in  Minnesota  and 
make  other  efforts  to  ensure  that 
landholders  are  properly  notified  of 
the  impending  transfer  and  are  aware 
of  the  options  of  claimholders. 

Officials  of  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  have  as- 
sured me  they  will  not  accept  transfer 
of  any  lands  whose  title  remains  in  dis- 
pute, clouded  or  unclear.  Further, 
BLM  is  committed  to  resolving  title 
disputes  fairly  and  equitably  before 
transferring  lands  to  the  State.  This 
bill  provides  both  impetus  to  discover 
and  resolve  title  disputes  and  a  mecha- 
nism to  facilitate  fair  resolution  of 
those  disputes. 

Despite  all  of  the  above  safeguards, 
there  remains  a  remote  possibility 
that  a  landholder  with  a  legitimate 
claim,  acting  in  good  faith,  would 
somehow  be  unaware  of  clouded  title 
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to  the  land  he  or  she  occupies  or 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  apply  for 
fair  resolution  of  a  land  title  dispute 
before  the  land  is  transferred.  Painful 
past  experience  has  shown  that,  when 
dealing  with  land  ownership  issues, 
unanticipated  claims  may  arise.  Like 
any  legislation,  this  bill  cannot  possi- 
bly anticipate  all  situations  which  may 
arise.  Both  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  have  as- 
sured me  that  they  will  work  together 
to  attempt  to  resolve  any  legitimate 
land  title  claims  which  may  arise  after 
the  transfer  of  lands  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Based  on  my  understanding  of  the 
bill  as  expressed  above,  and  the  coop- 
erative attitude  and  assurances  of  the 
agencies  involved,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  I  commend  Chairman 
Vento  for  being  sensitive  to  the  issue 
of  adequate  notice  to  property  holders 
and  for  crafting  this  bill  so  as  to 
ensure  better  management  of  our 
public  lands  while  facilitating  equita- 
ble resolution  of  clouded  land  title  dis- 
putes. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2783,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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ESTABLISHING  THE  GRAND 
ISLAND  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1472)  to  establish  the  Grand 
Island  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 1472 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    ESTABLISHMENT   OF   GRAND    ISLAND 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA. 

In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  for 
present  and  future  generations  the  out- 
standing resources  and  values  of  Grand 
Island  in  Lake  Superior,  Michigan,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  for  the  conserva- 
tion, protection,  and  enhancement  of  its  sce- 
nery, recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  vegeta- 
tion, botany  and  historical  and  cultural  re- 
sources,   there    is    hereby    established   the 


Grand  Island  National  Recreation  Area 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "na- 
tional recreation  area").  These  resources 
and  values  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
cliffs,  caves,  beaches,  forested  appearance, 
natural  biological  diversity,  and  features  of 
early  settlement. 

SEC.  2.  BOUNDARIES. 

The  national  recreation  area  shall  com- 
prise all  of  the  Grand  Island  in  Lake  Superi- 
or, Michigan,  and  all  associated  rocks,  pin- 
nacles, and  islands  and  islets  within  one- 
quarter  mile  of  the  shore  of  Grand  Island. 
The  boundaries  of  the  Hiawatha  National 
Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  include  all  of 
the  lands  within  the  national  recreation 
area.  All  such  extended  boundaries  shall  be 
deemed  boundaries  in  existence  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965,  for  the  purposes  of  section  7  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  460i-9).  All  federally 
owned  lands  within  the  national  recreation 
area  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
are  hereby  components  of  the  National 
Forest  System  and  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  provided  in 
this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  AO.MINISTRATION. 

(a)  Administration.— Subject  to  valid  ex- 
isting rights,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  administer  the  national 
recreation  area  in  accordance  with  the  laws. 
rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  national  recreation 
area  was  established. 

(b)  Special  Management  Requirements.— 
The  national  recreation  area  also  shall  be 
administered  according  to  the  following  spe- 
cial management  requirements: 

(1)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  HMiy  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding the  protection  of  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species  and  the  protection  of 
other  natural,  cultural,  and  scenic  values, 
owners  of  privately  owned  land  and  homes 
within  the  national  recreation  area  shall  be 
afforded  access  across  National  Forest 
System  lands. 

(2)  Consistent  with  section  7  of  this  Act. 
and  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  and  maintain  traditional 
public  access,  including  vehicular  roads  for 
general  recreational  activities  such  as  camp- 
ing, hiking,  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  the  use  of 
snowmobiles  on  Federal  lands  in  the  nation- 
al recreation  area  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Forest 
System  and  consistent  with  the  manage- 
ment plan  developed  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  this  Act.  Such  use  shall  be  regulated  to 
protect  the  resources  of  the  national  recrea- 
tion area  in  a  way  that  minimizes  the  degra- 
dation of  these  resources. 

(4)  Timber  management  shall  be  utilized 
only  as  a  tool  to  enhance  public  recreation, 
scenic  quality,  game  and  nongame  wildlife 
species,  and  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  threatened,  endangered,  or  sensi- 
tive species.  Trees  damaged  or  downed  due 
to  fire,  insects,  disease,  or  blowdown  may  be 
utilized,  salvaged,  or  removed  from  the 
recreation  area  as  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  further  the  purposes  of  the  national 
recreation  area. 

(5)  The  SecreUry  shall,  after  acquiring 
fee  title  to  at  least  10.000  acres  of  land  on 
Grand  Island,  provide  reasonable  water  trans- 
portation from  the  mainland  to  Grand 
Island.  Transportation  may  be  provided 
through  concession,  permit,  or  other  means, 
and  a  reasonable  charge  may  be  imposed. 


Transportation  shall  be  subject  to  reasona- 
ble regulation  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
not  be  required  when  the  Secretary  deems  it 
to  be  unsafe  because  of  factors  such  as 
weather  and  water  conditions. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  through 
concession,  permit,  or  other  means  docking 
and  lodge  facilities  consistent  with  the  man- 
agement plan  developed  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  this  Act. 

(7)  The  Secretary  shall  take  reasonable 
actions  to  provide  for  public  health  and 
safety  and  for  the  protection  of  the  national 
recreation  area  in  the  event  of  fire  or  infes- 
tation of  insects  or  disease. 

(8)  Under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1915.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  497), 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  occupancy  and  use 
permits  for  any  privately  owned  home  as  of 
the  date  of  Federal  acquisition  of  the  land 
within  the  national  recreation  area  on 
which  the  home  is  located.  Any  such  permit 
shall  be  issued  for  an  initial  period  of  20 
years  and  shall  be  renewed  thereafter  for 
successive  20-year  periods  so  long  as  the  per- 
mittee is  in  compliance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  terms  of  the  permit,  and  other 
applicable  rules  and  regulations.  Any  such 
p>ermit  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary pertaining  to  the  National  Forest 
System,  except  that  such  permit  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  special  provisions: 

(A)  Such  permit  may  only  be  issued  to  the 
owner  oi  such  home  as  of  the  date  of  Feder- 
al acquisition  of  the  property,  such  owner's 
spouse,  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
such  owner  and  spouse,  and  their  direct 
lineal  descendants  (natural  or  adopted  off- 
spring). 

(B)  Only  noncommercial  recreation  occu- 
pancy may  be  permitted. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  fees  on  an 
annual  basis  based  on  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  occupancy  permitted. 

(D)  The  expansion,  remodeling,  or  recon- 
struction of  such  homes  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  of  and  regulation  by  the  Secretary. 
No  expansion,  remodeling,  or  reconstruction 
may  increase  the  height  of  structure  or 
result  in  an  increase  of  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  sum  of  the  exterior  dimensions 
of  a  structure  as  it  existed  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Any  expansion,  remod- 
eling, or  reconstruction  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  criteria  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(bX4)  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  subject 
to  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(E)  Any  such  home  may  be  purchased  at 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  structure  and 
improvements  by  the  Secretary  on  a  willing 
seller  basis. 

(F)  The  permit  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  for  failure  to  comply  with  its  terms 
and  conditions  and  applicable  regulations 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
accordance  with  the  i>ermit. 

(G)  After  termination  of  any  such  permit, 
if  any  improvements  or  property  are  not  re- 
moved by  their  owner  within  one  year  of 
the  termination,  they  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(9)  Solely  for  purposes  of  payments  pursu- 
ant to  section  6904  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  lands  on  Grand  Island  acquired  by 
the  United  States  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  acquired  for  addition  to  a  National 
Forest  WUdemess  Area  (national  forest  por- 
tion of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System). 
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SKC.  4.  ACQllSmON. 

(a)  Gehehu,  Authority.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized,  and  directed  to  acquire  by  pur 
chase,  gilt,  exchange,  or  otherwise,   lands, 
waters,  structures,  or  Interests  therein,  in 
eluding  scenic  or  other  easements,   within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national   recreation 
area  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  and  direct 
ed  to  acquire  lands  or  structures  by  such 
means  on  the  mainland  to  the  extent  neces 
sary  for  access  to  and  administrative  facili 
ties  for  the  national  recreation  area.  In  ac 
quiring  lands  or  structures  under  this  sub 
section,   the  Secretary   is  directed   to  give 
prompt   and   careful   consideration    to   any 
offer  to  sell  land  or  structures  made  by  an 
individual,  organization,  or  any  legal  entity 
owning  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  recreation  area. 

'b)  Phivatk  Lands.— (1)  An  owner  of  unim 
proved  real  property  within  the  national 
recreation  area  may  construct  recreational 
residences  that  are  historically  consistent 
with  other  structures  within  the  national 
recreation  area,  as  described  by  the  manage 
ment  plan  developed  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  this  Act. 

1 2)  Any  privately  owned  lands,  interests  in 
lands,    or   structures    within    the    national 
recreation  area  shall  not  be  disposed  of  by 
donation,  exchange,  sale,  or  other  convey- 
ance without  first  being  offered  at  no  more 
than   fair   market   value   to   the  Secretary 
The  Secretary  shall  be  given  a  period  of  120 
days  to  accept  an  offer  and,  after  such  offer 
is  accepted,  a  period  of  45  days  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  m 
which   the   offer  was  accepted   to  acquire 
such  lands,  interests  m  lands,  or  structures. 
No  such  lands,  interests  in  lands,  or  struc 
tures  shall  be  sold  or  conveyed  at  a  price 
below  the  price  at  which  they  have  been  of 
fered  for  sale  to  the  Secretary,  and  if  such 
lands,   interest   in  lands,  or  structures  are 
reoffered  for  sale  or  conveyance  they  shall 
first  be  reoffered  to  the  Secretary,  except 
that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply   to  a 
change  in  ownership  of  a  property  within 
the  immediate  family  of  the  owner  of  record 
on  January  1.  1989.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
sut)section.    the    term      immediate    fa^nily 
means,  with  respect  to  any  such  owner  of 
record,      the     spouse,     siblings,      children 
(whether  natural  or  adopted),  and  lineal  de 
scendants  of  that  owner. 
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SEC.  5.  FISH  AND  GAME. 

(a)  In  Genkral.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  the  responsibilities 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  with  respect  to 
fish  and  wildlife,  including  the  regulation  of 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  in  any  lands 
acquired  and  managed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act.  except  that  the  Secretary 
may.  in  consultation  with  the  State  of 
Michigan,  designate  zones  where,  and  estab- 
lish periods  when,  no  hunting,  fishing  or 
trapping  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of 
public  safety,  administration,  the  protection 
of  nongame  species  and  their  habitats,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment. 

(b)  Notice  of  Sbcretarial  Action  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  case  in  which 
the  Secretary  exercises  authority  unv'-^r  sub- 
section (a),  the  SecretAry.  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  officials  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  shall  take  steps  to  notify  area 
residents  as  to  the  nature  of  actions  taken, 
and  the  location  of  zones  designated  and  pe 
riods  established,  under  sutssection  (a). 

<c)  Consultation.— Except  in  emergen 
cies.  any  regulations  of  the  Secretary  pursu 
ant  to  this  section  shall  be  put  into  effect 


after  consultation  with  the  fish  and  wildlife 
agency  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan. 

SKI    S.  .m.NERAUS. 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands 
within    the    national    recreation    area    are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws 
and  from  disposition  under  all  laws  pertain 
ing  to  geothermal  leasing.  Also  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
allow  any  mineral  development  on  federally 
owned  land  within  the  national  recreation 
area,  except  that  common  varieties  of  min 
eral  materials,  such  as  stone,  and  gravel, 
may  be  utilized  only  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  extent  necessary  for  con 
structlon  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  fa- 
cilities within  the  national  recreation  area. 
SE(   7  m.a.na(;eme.\t  pla.n 

'a)  Development. -After  the  Secretary  ac 
quires  fee  title  to  at  least  10.000  acres  of 
land  on  Grand  Island,  the  Secretary,  within 
30  months,  shall  develop  with  public  in- 
volvement a  comprehensive  management 
plan  for  the  national  recreation  area  which 
implements  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ib»  Special  Issues  To  Be  lNcn;DED.-The 
comprehensive  management  plan  shall  in 
elude,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following 
issues: 

( 1 1  Public  recreation,  including  consider 
ation  of  a  range  of  appropriate  recreational 
opportunities  consistent  with  the  rustic, 
natural,  and  historic  character  of  the  island, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  a  system  of 
trails  and  campsites  in  conjunction  with  the 
lodge  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
section. 

'2>  The  feasibility  of  a  concessionaire  con 
structed,  operated,  and  maintained  rustic 
lodge  and  educational  facility  on  no  more 
than  55  acres  located  so  as  not  to  impair  or 
alter  existing  .scenic  views  or  the  existing 
tree  line  and  forested  appearance  of  Grand 
Island  from  any  point  within  the  boundaries 
of  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore.  The 
plan  shall  address  the  economics  of  con- 
tructing.  operating,  and  maintaining  such  a 
facility  by  a  concessionaire  or  other  entity: 
access  by  roads  and  waters:  utilities:  waste 
water  treatment,  garbage  disposal,  and 
other  associated  environmental  Impacts: 
management  operations  including  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance:  and  the 
potential  for  permitted  uses  by  government 
agencies,  profit  and  nonprofit  organizations, 
or  individuals 

<3)  Prescriptions  concerning  any  manage- 
ment and  harvest  of  timber,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 3(bH4i  of  this  Act. 

'4)  General  design  criteria  for  new  facili 
ties  or  the  improvement  of  existing  facilities 
that  are  compatible  with  the  rustic,  natural, 
and  historic  character  of  the  island  and 
their  topographic  and  geological  location, 
and  that  do  not  impair  scenic  views  from 
the  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore. 

i5)  Water  transportation  from  the  main- 
land to  the  national  recreation  area  by  a 
concessionaire  or  other  entity. 

i6)  The  feasibility  of  concessionaire  con- 
structed, operated,  and  maintained  docking 
facilities  in  the  national  recreation  area  and 
on  the  mainland. 

<7)  An  inventory  and  assessment  of  exist- 
ing traditional  roads,  the  level  of  road  use. 
access  needs,  and  any  vehicular  regulation 
and  management  needed  to  protect  the  re 
sources  of  the  national  recreation  area 
while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  reasona 
ble  access  to  private  property. 

(c)  Consultation. -In  preparing  the  com- 
prehensive management  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  appropriate  SUte  and 
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local  government  officials,  provide  for  full 
public  participation,  and  consider  the  views 
of  all  Interested  parties,  organizations  and 
Individuals. 

SE(    H  GRA.ND  ISLAND  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

(a>  Establishment. -Subject  to  appoint- 
ments as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  there  is 
established  a  Grand  Island  Advisory  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  ■Commission")  comprised  of  12  mem 
bers  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Secre 
tary  on  the  preparation  of  the  management 
plan  which  is  provided  for  in  section  7  of 
this  Act. 

<H)  One  member  from  nominations  made 
by  the  Grand  Island  Township  Board  who  is 
a  member  of  such  tward. 

1 1 1  The  Munising  city  manager,  upon  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  of  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(c»  QuoRUM.-A  quorum  shall  be  six  mem 
bers.  The  operations  of  the  Commission 
shall  not  be  impaired  by  the  fact  that  a 
member  has  not  been  appointed  as  long  as  a 
quorum  has  been  attained. 

(d)  F>RocEDURES.-The  Commission  shall 
elect  a  Chairman  and  establish  such  rules 
and  procedures  as  It  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. 

<ei  CoNSULTATiON.-The  Secretary  shaU 
consult  with  the  Commission  on  a  periodic 
and  regular  basis  with  respect  to  the  man- 
agement plan. 

(f)  Pav.-(I)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  not  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall  serve  without 
pay. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

<g)  Proposals  for  Non-Pederal  Develop- 
ment ON  Federal  Land. -The  Commission 
shall  recommend  proposals  for  non-Federal 
development  on  the  55  acres  described  in 
section  7(b)(2)  of  this  Act.  It  shall  submit 
any  such  proposals  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval, rejection,  or  revUion.  The  Secretary 
shall  Include  in  the  management  plan  a  de- 
velopment proposal  submitted  by  the  Com 
mission  or  arrived  at  by  any  other  means 
available  to  the  Secretary. 

ih)  TERMiNATioN.-The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  the  date  upon  which  the 
management  plan  is  adopted. 

SE«    »  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPR«)PRIATIO.NS. 

'a)  Acquisition  op  Lands. -There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  S5.000.000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land.  interesU  in  land,  or  struc- 
tures within  the  national  recreation  area 
and  on  the  mainland  as  needed  for  access 
and  administrative  facilities. 

(b)  Other  Purposes. -In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a),  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  more  than  $5,000,000 
for  development  to  carry  out  the  other  pur 
poses  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Ventq]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 
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UM  I 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
gemeral  leave 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  presently  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  bring  this  biU  to  the  House 
floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,   H.R.   1472.  sponsored 
by  my  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
KiLDEE]  would  protect  for  present  and 
future    generations    a    beautiful    and 
unique    resource.    13.500-acre    Grand 
Island    in    Lake    Superior.    This    bill 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Forest 
Service    to    purchase    Grand    Island, 
would  incorporate  the  island  into  the 
Hiawatha  National  Forest  and  would 
designate  it  a  national  recreation  area. 
At  our  hearing  on  April  27,  conduct- 
ed by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands,  which  I  chair, 
we  heard  unanimous,  bipartisan  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  proposal.  Wit- 
nesses described  the  outstanding  natu- 
ral resources  on  the  island  that  this 
bill  would  protect  and  enhance.  They 
include   old  growth  stands  of  beech 
and  white  pine,  wildlife  populations  of 
bear.  fox.  grouse,  and  deer,   150-foot 
cliffs,  long  stretches  of  pristine  beach- 
es and  the  largest  lake  created  by  a 
beaver  dam  in  North  America.  Fur- 
thermore. Chippewa  legends  about  the 
island  served  as  the   inspiration  for 
Longfellow's  poem,   "The  Song  of  Hia- 
watha." The  trust  for  public  lands  is 
exercising   an   option   to   buy   Grand 
Island.  With  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
they  then  will  sell  it  to  the  Forest 
Service. 
The  bill  has  nine  sections: 
Section    1    establishes    the    Grand 
Island  National  Recreation  Area  for 
the  purposes  of  conserving,  protecting, 
and  ^enhancing    the    outstanding    re- 
sources of  Grand  Island. 

Section  2  establishes  the  boundaries 
of  the  national  recreation  area  and 
makes  the  national  recreation  area 
part  of  the  Hiawatha  National  Forest. 
Section  3  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  follow  certain  provi- 
sions on  administering  the  national 
recreational  area.  These  provisions  in- 
clude continued  access  to  private  in- 
holdings  and  for  recreation,  the  use  of 
snowmobiles  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  impair  the  resources,  timber  man- 
agement only  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  national  recreation  area,  water 
transportation  to  the  island  from  the 
mainland,  docking  and  lodge  facilities 
and  special  use  permits  for  privately 
owned  siunmer  homes  on  federally 
owned  lands.  This  section  also  ensures 
that  the  coimty  will  not  lose  tax  reve- 
nue as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  The 
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county  receives  not  only  the  normal 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  [PILT]  reve- 
nues, but  also  an  additional  PILT  pay- 
ment that  usually  only  applies  to 
lands  acquired  for  national  parks  or 
national  forest  wilderness  areas. 

Section  4  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  to  acquire  the  lands  needed 
for  the  national  recreation  area.  It 
also  gives  the  Federal  Government  the 
right  of  first  refusal  to  purchase  any 
private  lands  on  the  island. 

Section  5  reaffirms  the  State's  re- 
sponsibilities for  fish  and  wildlife. 

Section  6  withdraws  the  national 
recreation  area  from  mineral  entry, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 

Section  7  directs  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  management 
plan  for  the  national  recreation  area 
and  lists  the  special  issues  the  plan 
should  address. 

Section  8  establishes  a  12-member 
Grand  Island  Advisory  Commission  to 
advise  the  Secretary  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  management  plan. 

Section  9  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5  million  for  land  acquisition 
and  $5  million  for  development. 

H.R.  1472  was  referred  sequentially 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  want 
to  thank  Chairman  Volkmer  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Forests,  Family 
Farms  and  Energy  and  Chairman  de 
LA  Garza  of  the  full  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  their  attention  to  the  bill. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  1472  and  add  this  beautiful  island 
to  the  National  Forest  System. 
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D  1330 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
smne. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1472  to  establish  the  Grand 
Island  National  Recreation  Area  in 
Michigan. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman  has 
explained,  imder  the  amended  version 
of  H.R.  1472  before  us  today,  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  would  consist  of 
the  13,000-acre  Grand  Island,  offering 
a  remarkable  variety  of  historic,  recre- 
ational, and  natural  attractions,  locat- 
ed just  a  half  mile  offshore  in  Lake 
Superior.  This  spectacular  island  with 
27   miles  of  shoreline   includes  both 
white  sand  beaches  and  colorful  sand- 
stone cliffs  towering  150  feet  above 
the  lake's  sparkling  blue  waters.  Other 
significant  natural  features  are  mile- 
long  Echo  Lake,  a  150-year-old  cedar 
swamp,  and  woodlands  of  white  pine, 
virgin  beech,  and  mixed  hardwoods. 
These  varied  habitats  support  a  wide 
array  of  endangered  plant  species  as 
well  as  native  wildlife  communities  in- 
cluding black  bear  and  bald  eagle.  In 
1855.  it  was  Henry  Schoolcraft's  ac- 
counts of  Grand  Island  that  inspired 
his  friend.  Henry  LongfeUow.  to  pen 
the  epic  American  poem.  "Song  of  Hia- 
watha." 


Grand  Island  also  has  an  extremely 
rich  history.  Early  French  explorers 
noted  that  the  island  was  an  impor- 
tant center  for  the  Chippewa  Indians 
In  the  late  1700's  and  early  1800'8.  fur 
trading  posts  were  esteblished  on  the 
island,  portions  of  which  are  still  in 
existence.  Two  lighthouses  were  built 
in  1867  and  one,  the  completely  refur- 
bished North  Lighthouse,  is  the  high- 
est lighthouse  above  sea  level  in  the 
world. 

With  outstanding  opportunities  for 
high-quaUty  hiking,  fishing,  hunting, 
camping,  and  snowmobiling.  as  well  as 
scuba  diving  around  the  shipwrecks 
that  lie  in  the  island's  coves.  Grand 
Island  could  be  developed  for  a  world- 
class  Great  Lake's  recreational  experi- 
ence. All  but  about  34  acres  of  the 
13,000-acre  island  is  now  for  sale  and 
available  for  immediate  purchase  from 
the  Trust  for  Public  Land,  a  nonprofit 
national  conservation  organization. 
The  proposed  recreation  area  would  be 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  as  part 
of  Hiawatha  National  Forest. 

H.R.  1472  calls  for  development  of  a 
management  plan  with  provisions  for 
a  concessionaire  developed  and  operat- 
ed lodge  and  water  transportation 
from  the  mainland.  The  biU  also  will 
allow  19  leased  recreational  homes  to 
remain  indefinitely  and  assiu-es  access 
for  these  tenants  across  Federal  land. 
Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  authority  is 
included  in  the  bill  to  address  local 
concerns.  The  bill  would  provide  up  to 
$5  million  for  land  acquisition  and  an- 
other $5  million  for  development  and 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  broad  biparti- 
san support  for  this  bill  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  supporting  the  meas- 
ure. We  have  worked  hard  to  develop 
language  that  will  meet  a  broad  range 
of  needs  as  the  bUl  was  fine  tuned 
through  the  committee  process.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  H.R.  1472 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  legislation, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
KiLDEE],  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this.  He  has  a  good  product 
and  should  be  proud  of  it.  We  are 
proud  of  his  work. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  legislation  that  I  introduced, 
along  with  15  of  my  colleagues  from 
Michigan. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  work  in 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  House 
today. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  serve 
with  Mr.  VEBfTo  on  the  House  Interior 
Committee  for  8  years. 

Over  this  time,  Mr.  Vento  has  esUb- 
lished  himself  as  a  leader  in  protecting 
our  Nation's  precious  natural  re- 
sources, and  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
all  he  has  done  to  protect  the  beauti- 
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my   home   State   of 


ful   resources   in 
Michigan. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Mr.  Volkmer. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Forest,  Family  Farms,  and  Energy  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  for  his 
fine  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  will  establish  the  Grand 
Island  National  Recreation  Area  and 
will  authorize  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
to  purchase  Grand  Island,  and  to 
manage  its  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources. 

Located  in  Lake  Superior  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  thus 
i3.000-acre  island  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parcels  of  land  in  our  State. 

Grand  Island  is  home  to  a  diversity 
of  fragile  flora  and  fauna  that  clearly 
warrant  Federal  protection. 

The  island  contains  the  largest 
beaver-formed  lake  in  North  America, 
and  is  host  to  many  endangered  plant 
and  wildlife  species  including  orchids, 
ferns,  and  trillium  as  well  as  black 
bear,  hawks,  and  bald  eagles. 

H.R.  1472  is  designed  to  help  the 
Forest  Service  better  manage  the  re- 
sources of  Grand  Island. 

This  legislation  provides  guidance  to 
the  Forest  Service  on  many  critical 
management  issues,  such  as  timber 
management,  occupancy  permits,  and 
private  development  on  the  island. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  fair,  and  it 
represents  the  interests  of  all  the  in 
volved  parties. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tremen- 
dous support  of  H.R.  1472  from  15  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Michigan  con- 
gressional delegation.  from  Gov 
James  J.  Blanchard.  and  from  many 
national  and  local  environmental 
groups,  is  a  recognition  of  the  unique 
ness  of  Grand  Island. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  so  we  can  protect  and  pre 
serve  this  beautiful  island  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 
H.R.  1472  is  designed  to  clarify  certain 
management    practices    by    the    U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  the  management  of 
Grand  Island.  At  this  time.   I   would 
like  to  address  a  few  of  those  issues  in 
the  bill.  First,  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  there  will  be  no  com 
mercial   timber   harvesting   on   Grand 
Island.    Rather,    timber    management 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  specific  pur 
poses  listed  in  the  bill;  including  the 
enhancement    of    public     recreation, 
scenic  quality,  and  the  protection  and 
enhancement    of    threatened,    endan 
gered,  or  sensitive  species.  In  addition, 
it   is  intended  that  those   individuals 
who  currently  own  homes  on  Grand 
Island  will  be  granted  occupancy  and 
use  permits  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
As  long  as  the  users  of  such  permits 
are  in  compliance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  permit,  the  permits  will  auto 
matically    be    renewed    by    the    U.S. 
Forest  Service. 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommitteee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volk- 
mer]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1472.  and  1  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
KiLDEE]  for  this  legislation. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  because  of  our  inter- 
est in  the  acquisition  of  forest  lands  by 
the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
the  general  management  of  all  nation- 
al forest  system  lands. 

The  acquistion  of  Grand  Island  is  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  the 
public.  This  measure  not  only  has 
strong,  bipartisan  support,  but  for  the 
first  time  in  years  the  administration 
is  supporting  an  acquisition  as  well. 
This  support  is  well-justified  in  this 
case  because  of  the  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  land  involved. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  individual 
units  of  the  National  Forest  System 
have  developed  land  and  resource 
management  plans,  with  extensive 
public  involvement,  the  Forest  Service 
tells  us  the  demand  for  public  recrea 
tion  opportunities  has  increased  over- 
whelmingly. This  has  been  true  all 
across  the  Nation,  but  the  situation  is 
especially  acute  in  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  country  where  Federal  land  own- 
ership IS  relatively  small. 

The  increase  in  recreational  use  of 
the  national  forest  lands,  and  the 
growing  demand  for  more  opportuni- 
ties, were  not  expected  in  the  degrees 
we  are  witnessing.  As  a  result,  the 
budget  and  funding  requests  for  the 
Forest  Service  have  fallen  somewhat 
short  of  the  needs  for  such  activities 
as  land  acquisition,  trail  construction 
and  maintenance,  and  wildlife  habitat 
enhancement. 

Fortunately,  our  Appropriations 
Committee  has  not  been  so  shortsight- 
ed, and  has  annually  provided  funding 
to  at  least  sustain  these  activities.  1 
hope  that  maybe  the  nature  of  the 
publics  interest  in  the  national  forests 
will  cause  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue its  support  of  bills  such  as  this. 
In  considering  H.R.  1472,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  did  adopt  two 
amendments.  The  first,  recommended 
by  the  administration,  woi-ld  designate 
the  three  Forest  Service  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  as  nonvoting. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  Commission 
is  to  advise  the  Forest  Service  on  the 
management  of  the  national  recrea- 
tion area,  we  agreed  that  the  Forest 
Service  should  not  be  voting  on  recom- 
mendations to  itself.  We  also  agreed 
that  the  forest  supervisor  should  be 
one  of  the  representatives  on  the  com- 
mission. 

The  other  amendment  adopted  by 
our  committee  was  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  consult 
with  the  State  of  Michigan  before  pro- 
hibiting hunting  in  any  part  of  the  na- 
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tional  recreation  area.  This  provision 
recognizes  the  State's  role  in  manag- 
ing wildlife,  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognizes  as  a  legitimate 
State  interest  on  federally  owned 
lands. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  approve 
it. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1472  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

H  R.  1472  would  establish  the  Grand  Island 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  It  would  designate  all  lands  within 
certain  specified  boundaries  as  a  pan  of  the 
recreation  area,  including  privately-owned 
land,  and  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Hiawa- 
tha National  Forest  to  include  this  national 
recreation  area.  H.R.  1472  adds  to  the  Nation- 
al Forest  System  all  federally  owned  lands 
within  the  national  recreation  area  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agnculture  to  acquire  private- 
ly owned  lands  on  Grand  Island,  Michigan  to 
be  added  to  the  Hiawatha  National  Forest 
The  bill  would  also  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lands  within  the  national  recrea- 
tion area. 

Mr  Speaker,  although  this  bill  was  initially 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Intenor  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  It  deals  largely  with  matters  that 
fall  under  the  junsdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  was  granted  a  sequential  refer- 
ral of  the  bill,  I  believe  that  its  initial  referral 
should  have  at  least  included  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  consistent  with  the  Rules  of 
the  House  as  they  pertain  to  matters  affecting 
forestry  in  general  and  forest  reserves  other 
than  those  created  from  the  public  domain. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  considered 
H  R  1472  on  July  13,  1989  and  ordered  it  fa- 
vorably reported  by  voice  vote.  During  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  by  the  Agnculture  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Forests.  Family 
Farms,  and  Energy,  several  amendments  to 
the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  were  considered  and 
adopted 

The  first  would  direct  the  Forest  Supervisor 
of  the  Hiawatha  National  Forest  to  serve  as 
one  of  three  Forest  Service  employee  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  commission  to  the  recre- 
ation area  established  by  section  8  of  the  bill. 
All  Forest  Service  members  would  serve  in  a 
nonvoting  capacity 

The  second  amendment  adopted  by  the 
sutKommittee  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agnculture  to  consult  with  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan regarding  the  designation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  zones  and  time  penods  within  which 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  would  tie  prohibit- 
ed 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
sponsor  of  H.R  1472,  Mr  Kildee  in  bnnging 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I 
also  want  to  thank  Chairman  Volkmer  and 
the  members  of  the  Forests  Subcommittee  for 
their  efforts,  as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  the 
Hon  Bruce  Vento,  chairman  of  the  Intenor 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and  Public 
Lands  for  allowing  us  to  bnng  H  R  1472  to 
the  floor  today. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of 
H.R.  1472. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoNTGOiiERY).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  1472,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1340 

CIVIL  AIRCRAFT  COLLISION 
AVOIDANCE  SYSTEM  ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2151)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  establish  a 
schedule  for  the  installation  in  certain 
civil  aircraft  of  the  collision  avoidance 
system  known  as  TCAS-II,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2151 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    I.    INSTALLATION   AND   EVALUATION   OF 
COLLISION  AVOIDANCE  SYSTEMS. 

Section  601(f)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1421(f))  U  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (6):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Operational  evaluation.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  institute,  for  a  1-year 
period  l)eginning  not  later  than  December 
30,  1990,  a  program  for  the  operational  eval- 
uation of  the  collision  avoidance  system 
Itnown  as  TCAS-II,  in  order  to  collect  and 
assess  safety  and  operational  data  from  the 
civil  aircraft  equipped  with  such  system.  In 
conducting  the  program,  the  Administrator 
shall  encourage  the  participation  of  foreign 
air  carriers  which  operate  civil  aircraft 
equipped  with  such  system. 

"(4)  Extension  of  tiice.— If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  extending  the  dead- 
line contained  in  paragraph  (2)  is  neces- 
sary— 

"(A)  to  promote  a  safe  and  orderly  transi- 
tion to  operation  of  a  fleet  of  civil  aircraft 
descril)ed  in  paragraph  (2)  which  is 
equipped  with  the  collision  avoidance 
system  known  as  TCAS-II.  or 

"(B)  to  promote  other  safety  objectives, 
the  Administrator  may  extend  such  dead- 
line for  a  period  not  to  exceed  2  years: 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  further 
extend  such  deadline  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  such  further  extension  Is 
necessary  to  promote  aviation  safety  and 
notifies,  in  writing,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 


tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  such  extension  at  least 
90  days  before  such  extension  is  to  take 
effect. 

"(5)  Compatibility  of  windsheas  equip- 
Mnrr  installation  schedule.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  amending  the  schedule  for  the 
installation  of  airborne  low-altitude  wind- 
shear  equipment  In  order  to  make  such 
schedule  compatible  with  the  schedule  for 
the  installation  of  the  collision  avoidance 
system  known  as  TCAS-II.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Anderson]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Hamherschmidt]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  This  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  makes  some  necessary 
changes  to  legislation  enacted  at  the 
end  of  1987. 

The  1987  legislation  called  for  all 
commercial  aircraft  to  be  equipped 
with  the  new  collision  avoidance  tech- 
nology known  as  TCAS  by  the  end  of 
1991. 

Last  fall,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  industry  began 
expressing  concerns  that  the  final 
compliance  schedule  may  need  adjust- 
ment to  accommodate  a  large  scale 
operational  evaluation  of  the  equip- 
ment and  to  recognize  the  shortage  of 
adequate  maintenance,  engineering, 
and  technical  capabilities  in  the  avia- 
tion industry.  The  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has 
analyzed  these  cortcems  and  con- 
firmed their  validity.  The  reported  leg- 
islation provides  for  a  operational 
evaluation  in  the  early  part  of  the  in- 
stallation program.  This  legislation 
also  provides  the  FAA  the  authority  to 
adjust  the  schedule  of  compliance  for 
safety  reasons. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Ober- 
STAR,  and  our  Committee's  Republican 
leaders  Congressman  Hammerschmidt, 
Congressman  Clinger,  and  my  col- 
league from  California  Congressman 
Packard  for  their  leadership  and  con- 
tributions to  this  bill. 

Again,  I  urge  Members  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  The  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Packard]  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  initiative  he  has  displayed  on  this 
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issue.  In  addition.  Chairman  Ander- 
son, Subcommittee  Chairman  Ober- 
STAR,  and  Mr.  Clinger,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, deserve  credit  for  the  leadership 
they  have  shown  in  this  area.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  installation  of  colli- 
sion avoidance  equipment  on  aircraft 
will  enhance  aviation  safety. 

The  FAA  and  the  industry  have 
been  working  on  a  viable  collision 
avoidance  device  for  a  long  time,  some 
would  say  for  too  long  a  time.  After 
the  midair  collision  over  Cerritos,  CA, 
Congress  established  deadlines  in  the 
law  for  the  certification  and  installa- 
tion of  the  traffic  alert  and  collision 
avoidance  system  known  as  TCAS-II. 

However,  in  our  committee's  hearing 
last  May  on  this  issue,  we  learned  that 
the  deadlines  now  in  the  law  for  TCAS 
installation  may  be  impractical  or, 
even  worse,  could  lead  to  unsafe  condi- 
tions. So  far,  TCAS  has  been  tested  on 
only  one  or  two  planes  at  a  time. 
When  it  comes  into  more  widespread 
use  on  many  more  planes,  unforeseen 
problems  could  develop.  That  is  why  it 
is  important  to  have  a  phased  imple- 
mentation, as  well  as  an  operational 
test  and  evaluation  period,  for  the  new 
TCAS  system.  The  law  now  on  the 
books  does  not  allow  time  for  this. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  FAA  to 
adopt  a  phased  implementation  sched- 
ule and  to  conduct  a  test  of  the  system 
as  it  is  being  phased  in.  It  would  set  a 
target  of  1993  for  the  complete  instal- 
lation of  TCAS.  The  FAA  could 
extend  this  1993  date  but  it  would  face 
a  heavy  burden  in  doing  so. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  will  allow  for  a 
safe  and  orderly  installation  of  colli- 
sion avoidance  systems.  It  wUl  keep 
the  PAA's  and  the  airline's  "feet  to 
the  fire"  to  ensure  that  they  install 
this  important  safety  equipment  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Therefore,  I  urge  an  affirmative  vote 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
2151  revises  present  law  by  substitut- 
ing statutorily  established  deadlines 
mandating  the  installation  of  traffic 
collision  avoidance  systems  on  com- 
mercial aircraft.  In  lieu  of  the  dates 
now  in  law,  the  bill  before  us  gives  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  au- 
thority to  set  compliance  deadlines  in 
a  safe  and  orderly  fashion. 

We  need  this  legislation  because 
manufacturers  of  TCAS  equipment 
have  experienced  some  design  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  they've  run  into  dif- 
ficulties integrating  the  equipment 
into  our  air  traffic  control  system. 
These  factors  make  it  uiu-ealistic  to 
expect  TCAS  to  be  in  place  in  time  to 
meet  the  dates  now  established  in  law. 
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Giving  the  FAA  discretion  to  set  the 
deadlines  is  the  prudent  course.  They 
work  with  the  manufacturers  and  car- 
riers on  a  daily  basis,  and  they  have 
sole  responsibility  for  our  Nation's  air 
traffic  control  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Packard]  for  his  leadership 
on  this  issue.  I  also  wish  to  recognize 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  Mr. 
Anderson,  our  ranking  Republican. 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  and  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  for  their  assistance  and  co 
operation  making  it  possible  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  House  floor  on  such  an 
expeditious  basis. 

H.R.  2151  was  reported  by  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  and  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
by  unanimous  voice  vote.  I  encourage 
all  Members  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
kind  words  for  my  efforts  on  this  legis- 
lation before  the  subconunittee.  I 
thank  my  coUeaigues,  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hammerschmidt]  for  their  kind  words 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
about  this  legislation's  impact  on  avia 
tion,  since  aircraft  collision  avoidance 
systems,  very  clearly  and  simply  put. 
are  going  to  save  lives.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  airline  industry  in 
this  country  and  the  manufacturers  of 
this  technology  move  ahead  without 
delay  to  install  aircraft  collision  avoid- 
ance systems  aboard  commercial  air 
liners.  Had  such  systems  been  in  place, 
along  with  the  mode  C  transponders 
that  are  their  companion  equipment 
necessary  aboard  general  aviation  air- 
craft, without  doubt,  in  my  mind,  the 
tragedy  that  occurred  over  Cerritos, 
CA,  in  1986  could  have  been  avoided: 
lives  would  have  been  saved. 

Lives  will  be  saved  in  the  future  be- 
cause TCAS  will  be  aboard  aircraft  as 
a  result  of  our  committee's  action  and 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  the  President's 
signing  this  legislation  Into  law. 

TCAS  technology  has  been  under 
development  and  reaching  perfection 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  the  airline  industry  and  the 
manufacturers  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. It  has  been  recognized  that  this 
technology  in  place  could  save  lives 
and  could  avoid  midair  collisions,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  there  was 


delay.  I  lay  the  blame  for  the  delay 
principally  at  the  feet  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  which  kept 
waiting  for  the  perfect  system.  In 
hearings  that  we  chaired  in  the  Inves- 
tigations and  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee, I  pointed  out  in  1985  and  again  in 
1986  that  the  FAA  was  waiting  for  the 
perfect  system  and  allowing  the  per- 
fect to  be  the  enemy  of  the  good. 

We  have  a  good  system.  Let  us  put  it 
in  place  and  get  moving  ahead  with 
the  technology.  That  is  what  we  are 
now  doing. 

Regrettably,  however,  as  in  all  tech- 
nology, there  are  technical  difficulties. 
There  are  problenis  both  in  the  manu- 
facture and  the  installation  of  the 
equipment.  It  cannot  move  ahead  as 
fast  as  we  would  have  liked,  and  in  ad- 
dition, there  are  other  requirements 
on  the  airlines  to  install  on  board  com- 
mercial airliner  modern  technologies 
such  as  the  .ind  shear  detection 
system  and  new  antenna  and  other 
avionics  that  are  required  as  part  of 
the  ongoing  improvements  in  airline 
safety.  The  extended  timeframe  pro- 
vided for  thir  legislation  and  within 
which  commercial  airlines  will  be  al- 
lowed to  install  TCAS  will  ensure  that 
it  will  be  done  properly,  will  insure 
that  there  will  be  some  cost  savings  so 
that  the  airlines  can  combine  installa- 
tion of  all  the  other  technologies  at 
the  same  time  they  are  doing  TCAS 
and  maybe  doing  their  major  C&D 
checks  on  board  those  aircraft,  and  it 
will  also  ensure  that  there  is  an  out- 
side timeframe  beyond  which  no 
delays  will  further  be  tolerated. 

The  legislation,  most  importantly, 
puts  the  burden  for  extention  of  time 
squarely  within  the  ambit  of  the  FAA. 
and  only  on  the  basis  of  safety  can 
deadlines  be  extended.  The  FAA  is  the 
proper  agency.  They  have  the  technol- 
ogy, they  have  the  technicians,  and 
they  have  the  expertise  to  oversee  the 
installation  of  TCAS  technology  on 
board  commercial  airlines  and  to  make 
sure  it  is  being  done  properly  and 
within  the  appropriate  timeframes. 
They  will  be  monitoring  it  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  But  I  want  to  assure  the 
traveling  public  and  our  colleagues  in 
this  House,  who  are  among  the  most 
heavily  traveled,  that  this  subcommit- 
tee, on  a  bipartisan  basis,  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clinger],  is  going  to  be 
looking  over  the  FAA's  shoulder  to 
make  sure  they  keep  the  airlines'  feet 
to  the  fire,  that  they  keep  the  manu- 
facturers' feet  to  the  fire,  and  that 
they  keep  the  technology  moving  on 
track,  because  we  do  not  want  to  look 
back  a  year  or  2  years  from  now  and 
say:  "Somebody  slipped,  somebody 
didn't  do  their  job.  We  should  have 
had  that  technology  in  place  sooner, 
and  we  could  have  avoided  an  accident 
that  could  have  saved  lives." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  our  job  is  safety,  the 
FAA's  job  is  safety,  and  the  frontline 
of  safety  is  the  airlines,  and  we  are 
going  to  make  sure  that  they  do  their 
job  properly.  This  legislation  moves  us 
in  that  direction  in  a  very  important, 
expeditious,  and  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  final  conclusion  I 
want  to  compliment  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pack- 
ard] in  whose  district  the  tragedy  of 
the  1978  San  Diego  midair  collision  oc- 
curred, who  has  been  a  vigorous  advo- 
cate of  collision  avoidance  technology, 
who  has  bird-dogged  this  legislation  in 
its  initial  form  initially  getting  it  en- 
acted into  law,  and  now  this  little  ad- 
justment in  the  implementation  sched- 
ule. He  has  been  a  watchdog  for 
safety,  and  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Regrettably  he 
could  not  be  here  today,  returning 
from  travel  on  the  west  coast.  And  fi- 
nally our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson],  who 
has  given  his  full  support  to  the  sub- 
committee's efforts  in  safety.  The  gen- 
tleman has  been  vigilant,  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  he  knows  the 
history  so  well  and  has  been  a  great 
partner  to  work  with  and  an  encour- 
agement as  we  pursue  our  efforts  to 
maintain  safety  in  the  skies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I  urge 
support  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe], 
a  valuable  member  of  our  committee 
and  an  aviator  himself. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hammerschmidt].  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  Aviation 
Subcommittee  on  addressing  a  subject 
that  politically  is  very  difficult  and 
technically  is  very  confusing  to  a  lot  of 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  with  this 
type  of  a  system,  and  certainly  there  is 
nothing  that  is  more  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  today  than  midair 
collisions  after  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days,  and  when  the  technology 
came  forward  for  a  type  of  a  collision 
avoiding  system,  we  were  wanting  to 
do  something,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
public  pressure  to  do  it.  However, 
when  we  get  into  it.  we  added  the  di- 
mension of  TCAS-II,  which  also  incor- 
porates the  automated  avoidance 
system.  It  came  to  the  attention  of 
several  of  us  who  deal  with  this  on  a 
daily  basis  that  we  had  two  problems, 
and  the  major  problem  was  the  tech- 
nology was  not  quite  in  place  at  that 
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time.  The  second  problem  is,  if  we 
were  forced  to  try  to  comply  with 
deadlines,  such  as  December  1991  to 
be  fully  implemented,  when  technolo- 
gy was  not  there,  we  would  be  putting 
a  system  in  that,  as  a  pilot,  I  can  tell 
my  colleagues  the  pilots  would  not  be- 
lieve, and  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
that  would  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
have  a  collision  avoidance  system  in 
the  cockpit  of  an  airplane  that  the 
pilot  does  not  thoroughly  trust. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  a  dilemma 
here  of  trying  to  come  up  with  a  com- 
patible combination  of  getting  there  as 
soon  as  we  can  and  yet  getting  there 
with  something  that  is  very  safe,  and 
this  system,  I  think,  is,  in  the  bill  that 
we  have  before  us  today,  is  the  only 
solution  I  can  think  of,  and  I  certainly 
conunend  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Oberstar]  for  his  foresight- 
edness  in  coming  through  with  it,  as 
well  as  I  do  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clinger]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt]. 

I  am  hoping  no  one  gets  confused  on 
this  highly  technical  issue,  and  there 
is  no  problem  with  getting  it  passed, 
and  I  certainly  add  my  endorsement, 
and  I  think  I  speak  for  a  lot  of  other 
people  who  have  a  flying  and  pilot's 
backgroimd  like  I  do. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  support,  arnj  encourage  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues,  for  H.R.  2151.  This  leg- 
islation will  provide  for  the  safe  and  orderty  In- 
stallation and  implementation  of  the  traffic 
alert  and  collision  avoidance  system  [TCAS  II] 
in  all  commercial  aircraft. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  commerKi  tfie  fine 
work  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  who  so  dili- 
gently pursued  adoption  of  this  legistation 
whKh  perfects  the  [December  1987  signing  of 
Public  Law  100-223.  In  particular.  I  want  to 
recognize  the  outstanding  efforts  of  Aviation 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Oberstar  and  Vice 
Chairman  Clinger,  which  were  complemented 
at  tt)e  full  committee  level  by  Chairman  An- 
derson and  Vice  Chairman  Hammerschimidt. 
These  Indivkiuals  recognized  ttie  dire  need  for 
TCAS  legislation  and  provkjed  the  exempiary 
committee  leadership  for  whk:h  the  Putrfk: 
Works  Committee  is  recognized. 

Created  with  a  safety-first  attitude,  TCAS 
legislation  was  designed  with  the  intent  to 
make  our  skies  safer  for  all  air  traveters.  Tfie 
TCAS  II  technotogy  will  provkle  pilots  with  the 
equipment  to  help  avokj  midair  collisions.  With 
TCAS  II  equipment  in  place,  pitots  will  be 
alerted  to  potential  mkiair  collisions  and  will 
be  given  immediate,  computer  generated  di- 
rection on  how  to  avokl  tfie  potential  disaster. 
TCAS  II  installation  will  coincide  with  wind 
sheer  installatkxi  to  provkle  better  equipped 
and  safer  aircraft  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  Federal  Aviatkm  Administration  will 
assume  oversight  of  the  nilemaking  for  sched- 
uling TCAS  and  wind  shear  installation,  urxJer 
the  gukjar)ce  of  tfie  Congress.  Any  extension 
to  ttie  required  deadline  will  be  considered 
solely  on  the  basis  of  provkJIng  a  safe  and  or- 
derly transitwn  to  implementatkMi  of  TCAS  II. 


Prompt  enactment  of  this  legislatk}n  will  set 
dear  guidelines  for  the  air  carriers,  TCAS  II 
equipment  manufacturers  and  Federal  Avia- 
tkxi  Adminlstratk>n  rulemaking.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  encourage  your  support  to  move  H.R. 
2151  swiftly  tfvough  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Anderson]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  2151,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  TRANSFERS  OF 
INSTRUMENT  LANDING  SYS- 
TEMS TO  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3025)  to  authorize  trans- 
fers of  instrument  landing  systems  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3025 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  transfer  TO  FAA. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  airports  may  transfer,  without  consid- 
eration, to  the  Federal  AvUtion  Administra- 
tion instrument  landing  systems  (along  with 
associated  approach  lighting  equipment  and 
nmway  visual  range  equipment),  the  pur- 
chase of  which  was  assisted  by  an  airport 
improvement  program  grant  made  on  or 
after  September  1,  1987,  and  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  t  OPKRATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  BY  FAA. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  shall 
accept  equipment  transferred  to  it  pursuant 
to  section  1  and  shall  thereafter  operate  and 
maintain  such  equipment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  An- 
derson] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT]  Will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  3025.  This  legisla- 
tion will  promote  aviation  safety  by 
ensuring  that  Instrument  Landing 
Systems,  which  enable  aircraft  to  land 
in  adverse  conditions,  are  operated 
and  maintained  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

Having  this  equipment  operated  and 
maintained  by  FAA  is  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  legislation  we  passed  in 
1987  directing  FAA  itself  to  purchase 
this    equipment.    Through    what   ap- 
pears to  be  a  misunderstanding,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  funded  the 
purchase  of  this  equipment  under  a 
different  account  and  under  this  ac- 
coimt  ILS  equipment  is  owned  by  air- 
ports which  are  responsible  for  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  it.  Language  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report 
indicates  that  the  conunittee  had  ex- 
pected that  the  equipment  would  be 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  FAA. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
clears  up  the  situation  and  requires 
FAA   to  operate  and  maintain  IlS's 
purchased  since  1987.  The  cost  burden 
to   the   Federal   Government   will   be 
minimal,    at    most    $600,000    a    year. 
Having  FAA  operate  and  maintain  the 
equipment  is  consistent  with  aviation 
safety  since  FAA  has  extensive  experi- 
ence in  this  area  whUe  private  contrac- 
tors may  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1987  we  directed  the 
FAA  to  purchase  additional  instru- 
ment landing  systems  [ILS's]  out  of 
the  facilities  and  equipment  [F&E]  ac- 
count of  the  aviation  trust  fund. 
These  systems  have  traditionally  been 
funded  out  of  this  F&E  accoimt. 
Moreover,  using  this  accoimt  ensures 
that  these  systems  will  be  funded,  op- 
erated, and  maintained  by  the  FAA. 

However,  when  the  Appropriations 
Committee  appropriated  the  money 
for  ILS's,  it  did  so  out  of  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program  [AIP]  account. 
This  meant  that  an  airport  had  to  pay 
a  local  share  for  an  ILS  and  will  have 
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to  pick  up  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  it.  That  was  not  what  we 
had  intended  in  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  these  systems. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recognized  the 
error  of  its  ways.  It  recently  reported 
out  the  transportation  appropriations 
bill  with  a  provision  turning  these  sys- 
tems back  to  the  FAA  for  that  agency 
to  operate  and  maintain. 

While  I  believe  that  this  action  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
needed,  it  is  improper  to  do  it  on  an 
appropriation  bill.  This  is  legislation 
that  should  go  through  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 

Last  week,  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  considered 
and  approved  H.R.  3025.  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  legislative 
provision  in  the  appropriations  bill.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Ander- 
son, subcommittee  Chairman  Ober 
STAR,  and  the  ranking  member,  Mr. 
CuNGER,  for  their  quick  action  on  this 
bill. 

This  bill  will  let  airports  who  had  to 
buy  an  ILS  with  an  AIP  grant  turn 
that  system  back  to  the  FAA  so  that 
the  FAA  can  operate  and  maintain  it. 
It  will  affect  about  209  systems  bought 
since  1987. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  the  FAA 
should  operate  and  maintain  ILSs. 
That  was  what  we  intended  in  our 
original  airport  and  airway  authoriza 
tion  law.  The  FAS  is  in  a  much  better 
position  to  do  this  maintenance  than 
is  the  local  airport.  They  already  have 
personnel  trained  to  do  this  work.  It 
will  be  safer  and  more  efficient  if  the 
FAA  is  responsible  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  all  instrument 
landing  systems. 

This  legislation  makes  sense  and  I 
therefore  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

z:  1400 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  will  not  take 
the  5  minutes,  because  I  think  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  has  been 
adequately  explained  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan 
sas  [Mr.  Hamiiesschmidt]. 

The  central  point  of  this  legislation 
is  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  is  exercis- 
ing its  appropriate  jurisdiction  to  cor- 
rect an  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  to  do 
so  in  the  appropriation  legislative 
process  and  not  legislate  in  an  appro 
priations  bill.  We  want  to  keep  appro- 
priations bills  focused  on  the  proper 
function  of  that  committee,  that  is.  al- 
locating funds  to  the  programs  au- 
thorized in  law  by  the  authorizing 
committees.  When  changes  have  to  be 


made,  adjustments  have  to  be  made  in 
law.  that  should  be  the  role  of  the 
parent  authorizing  committee  and 
those  committees  should  exercise  their 
responsibility  when  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so.  and  today  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  is  doing  ex- 
actly what  it  should  do  to  correct  this 
inadvertent  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  by  provid- 
ing, as  clearly  as  one  can  state  it  in 
statutory  law.  that  ILS  equipment  is 
to  be  funded  out  of  the  F&E  account, 
and  not  out  of  the  airport  improve- 
ment account  and  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, which  is  the  agency  that  has  the 
expertfse  to  undertake  this  very  im- 
portant mission. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  CuNGER].  a  member  of 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  join  with  the  comments  that  have 
gone  before  about  this  particular 
matter.  It  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  is 
an  important  one.  and  I  think,  echoing 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Oberstar],  it  is  certainly 
the  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  this 
kind  of  matter,  rather  than  through 
the  appropriations  process.  We  feel 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  is  rightful- 
ly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  We  have  consid- 
ered the  matter  in  the  committee  and 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  today,  thus 
obviating  the  need  for  in  effect  violat- 
ing the  jurisdiction  by  dealing  with 
this  matter  in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instrument  landing  sys- 
tems are  in  use  at  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's airports.  They  are  highly  com- 
plex and  temperamental  pieces  of 
equipment  and  their  maintenance 
costs  easily  run  into  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually. 

Typically,  instrument  landing  sys- 
tems are  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  The 
20  ILS  s  that  are  the  subject  of  this 
bill,  however,  are  owned  by  the  air- 
ports, making  them  fully  responsible 
for  all  costs  associated  with  the  sys- 
tems' operation  and  maintenance.  As  a 
consequence,  the  airports  are  saddled 
with  extraordinary  operating  ex- 
penses. 

House  Resolution  3025  merely  shifts 
the  ownership  of  these  20  instrument 
landing  systems  to  the  FAA.  This  is  no 
different  than  what  presently  exists  at 
hundreds  of  other  airports. 

I  want  to  thank  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  An- 
derson] and  our  ranking  Republican, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hammerschmidt).  and  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  chairman.  Mr.  Ober- 
star, for  their  leadership  in  bringing 


this  bill  to  the  floor  in  such  a  timely 
fashion. 

I  encourage  all  Members  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Anderson]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  House  Resolution  3025. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  3025.  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATURALIZATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1630)  to 
amend  title  III  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  ad- 
ministrative naturalization,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.R.  1630 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SEtTlO.S  1   SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCES  IN  ACT 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Naturalization  Amendments  of 
1989". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.— Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided,  whenever  in  this  act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

SE(    i.  AD.MINISTRATIVE  NATl  RALIZATION 

(a)  Naturalization  Authority.— Section 
310  '8  U.S.C.  1421)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■'NATURALIZATION  AUTHORITY 

Sec  310.  (a)  Authority  in  Attorney 
General.— The  sole  authority  to  naturalize 
persons  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  is 
conferred  upon  the  Attorney  General. 

•■(b)  Administration  or  Oaths.— An  appli- 
cant for  naturalization  may  choose  to  have 


the  oath  of  allegiance  under  section  337(a) 
administered  by  the  Attorney  General  or  by 
any  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  State  or  by  any  court  of  record  in  any 
State  having  a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  jurisdiction 
in  actions  In  law  or  equity,  or  law  and 
equity,  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy 
is  unlimited.  The  Jurisdiction  of  all  courts 
herein  specified  to  administered  the  oath  of 
allegiance  shall  extend  only  to  persons  resi- 
dent within  the  respective  jurisdiction  of 
such  courts. 

(c)  Judicial  Review.— A  person  whose  ap- 
plication for  naturalization  under  this  title 
is  denied,  after  a  hearing  before  an  immigra- 
tion officer  under  section  336(a).  may  seek 
review  of  such  denial  before  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
such  person  resides  in  accordance  with 
chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Such  review  shall  be  de  novo,  and  the  court 
shall  make  its  own  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  and  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  petitioner,  conduct  a  hearing  de  novo  on 
the  application. 

"(d)  Sole  Procedure.— A  person  may  only 
be  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  the  manner  and  under  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  this  title  and  not  other- 
wise.". 

(b)  Filing  of  Applications.— Section 
334(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1445(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  the  case  of  an  applicant  subject 
to  a  requirement  of  continuous  residence 
under  section  316(a)  or  319(a).  the  applica- 
tion for  naturalization  may  be  filed  up  to  3 
months  before  the  date  the  applicant  would 
first  otherwise  meet  such  continuous  resi- 
dence requirement.". 

(c)  Notification.— Section  335(b)  (8 
U.S.C.  1446(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "Any  such 
employee  shall,  at  the  examination,  inform 
the  petitioner  of  the  remedies  available  to 
the  petitioner  under  section  336.". 

SU.  3.  SIBSTITITINC  3  MONTHS  RESIDENCE  IN  INS 
district  or  state  for  6  MONTHS 
RESIDENCE  IN  A  STATE. 

Section  316(a)(1)  (8  U.S.C.  1427(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  ""and  who  has  resided 
within  the  State  in  which  the  petitioner 
filed  the  petition  for  at  least  six  months" 
and  inserting  "and  who  has  resided  within 
the  State  or  within  the  district  of  the  Serv- 
ice in  the  United  States  in  which  the  appli- 
cant filed  the  application  for  at  least  three 
months". 

SEC.  4.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Conforming  Ameitdments  to  Section 
310  Revision.— (1)  The  item  in  the  table  of 
contents  relating  to  section  310  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
■'Sec.  310.  Naturalization  authority.". 

(2)  Section  101(a)(36)  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(36))  is  amended  by  striking  "(except 
as  used  in  section  310(a)  of  title  III)". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  to  Change 
IN  Residence  Requirement.— (1)  Section  319 
(8  U.S.C.  1430)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "has  re- 
sided within  the  State  in  which  he  filed  his 
petition  for  at  least  six  months"  and  insert- 
ing "has  resided  within  the  State  or  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Service  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  applicant  filed  his  application  for 
at  least  three  months", 

(B)  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  by  striking 
"within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion court"  aaid  inserting  "in  a  State  or  a 
district  of  the  Service  in  the  United  States", 
and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c).  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing   ■within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court" 


and  inserting  "district  of  the  Service  in  the 
United  SUtes". 

(2)  Section  322(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1433(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  naturalization  court "  and  insert- 
ing "within  a  State  or  a  district  of  the  Serv- 
ice in  the  United  SUtes". 

(3)  Section  324(a)(1)  (8  U.S.C.  1435(a)(1)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  district  of  the 
Service  in  the  United  States"  after  "State' 

(4)  Section  328  (8  U.S.C  1439)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 
(i)  by  inserting  "or  district  of  the  Service 

in  the  United  SUtes"  after  "SUte",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "for  at  least  six  months'" 
and  inserting  "for  at  least  three  months'": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking 
"within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court"  and 
inserting  "within  a  State  or  district  of  the 
Service  in  the  United  SUtes";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c),  by  inserting  "or  dis- 
trict of  the  Service  in  the  United  States" 
after  "SUte ". 

(5)  Section  329(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1440(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)— 
(i)  by  Inserting  "or  district  of  the  Service 

in  the  United  States'"  after  "State",  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (3).  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(c)  Substitution  of  Application  for  Nat- 
uralization FOR  Petition  for  Naturaliza- 
tion.—The  text  of  the  following  provisions 
is  amended  by  striking  "a  petition  ",  "peti- 
tion", "petitions",  "a  petitioner",  "petition- 
er", "petitioner's",  "petitioniiig",  and  "peti- 
tioned" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"an  application",  "application ",  "applica- 
tions" or  "applies"  (as  the  case  may  be),  "an 
applicant",  "applicant"',  "applicants"',  "ap- 
plying", and  "applied '",  respectively: 

(1)  Section  313(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1424(c)). 

(2)  Section  316  (8  U.S.C.  1427). 

(3)  Section  317  (8  U.S.C.  1428). 

(4)  Section  318  (8  U.S.C.  1429). 

(5)  Sections  319  (a)  and  (c)  (8  U.S.C  1430 
(a),  (c)). 

(6)  Section  322(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1433). 

(7)  Section  324  (8  U.S.C.  324(a)). 

(8)  Section  325  (8  U.S.C.  1436). 

(9)  Section  326  (8  U.S.C.  1437). 

(10)  Section  328  (8  U.S.C.  1439). 

(11)  Section  329  (8  U.S.C.  1440),  other 
than  subsection  (d). 

(12)  Section  330  (8  U.S.C.  1441). 

(13)  Section  331  (8  U.S.C.  1442). 

(14)  Section  333(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1444(a)). 

(15)  Section  334  (8  U.S.C.  1445). 

(16)  Section  335  (8  U.S.C.  1446). 

(17)  Section  336  (8  U.S.C.  1447). 

(18)  Section  337  (8  U.S.C.  1448). 

(19)  Section  338  (8  U.S.C.  1449). 

(20)  Section  344  (8  U.S.C.  1455). 

(21)  Section  1429  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(d)  Substituting  Appropriate  Adminis- 
trative Axtthority  for  Naturalization 
Court.— (1)  Section  316  (8  U.S.C.  1427)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  "the 
court"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
■"the  Attorney  General". 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  date  of 
final  hearing"  and  inserting  "date  of  any 
hearing  under  section  336(a) ", 

(C)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  "the 
court"  and  inserting  "the  Attorney  Gener- 
al", 

(D)  in  subsection  {g)(l),  by  striking 
■within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court"  and 
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inserting  'within  a  particular  SUte  or  dis- 
trict of  the  Service  in  the  United  SUtes" 
and 

(E)  in  subsection  (g)(2),  by  amending  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows;  'An  appli- 
cant for  naturalization  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  administered  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance under  section  337(a)  by  any  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes,  without  regard 
to  the  residence  of  the  applicant.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  317  (8 
U.S.C.  1428)  is  amended  by  striking  'and 
the  naturalization  court'". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section  318  (8 
U.S.C.  1429)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  "finally  heard  by  a  natu- 
ralization court"  and  inserting  "considered 
by  the  Attorney  General",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "upon  the  naturalization 
court '"  and  inserting  "upon  the  Attorney 
General". 

(4)  Section  319  (8  U.S.C.  1430)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(3).  by  striking 
"before  the  naturalization  court"  and  in- 
serting  "before  the  Attorney  General",  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)(5),  by  striking  "natu- 
ralization court "  and  inserting  "Attomey 
General ". 

(5)  Section  322(c)(2)(C)  (8  U.S.C. 
1433(c)(2)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  ■■natu- 
ralization court"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  ■Attorney  General"". 

(6)  Section  324  (8  U.S.C.  1435)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 
(i)  by  inserting  ■and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

(ii)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  a  period,  and 
(ill)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  "natural- 
ization court"  and  inserting  "Attorney  Gen- 
eral"; and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)— 
(i)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  -the  judge 

or  clerk  of  a  naturalization  court"  and  in- 
serting "the  Attomey  General  or  the  judge 
or  clerk  of  a  court  described  in  section 
310(b) ".  and 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  -or  natu- 
ralization court'^  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "court,  or  the  Attomey  General" 

(7)  Section  327(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1438(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "any  naturalization  court 
specified  in  section  310(a)  of  this  title  "  and 
Inserting  "the  Attorney  General  or  before  a 
court  described  in  section  310(b)";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  by  the  Attomey 
General   to   the  SecreUry  of  State "   after 

Department  of  Justice". 

(8)  Section  328(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1439(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  final  hearing^'  and 
inserting  "any  hearing". 

(9)  Section  331(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1442(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  "called  for  a  hearing" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "to  be  contin- 
ued" and  inserting  "considered  or  heard 
except  after  90  days'  notice  to  the  Attomey 
General  to  be  considered  at  the  examina- 
tion or  hearing,  and  the  Attomey  General's 
objection  to  such  consideration  shall  cause 
the  application  to  be  continued". 

(10)  Section  332(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1443(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "for  the  purpose"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "naturalization 
courts"  in  the  first  sentence,  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

(11)  Section  333(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1444(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "clerk  of  the  court" 
and  inserting  "Attomey  General '". 
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(12)  Section  334  (8  U.S.C.  1445)  is  amend 
ed- 

(A)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows:     APPUCATION  FXDR  NATURAL 
I2iATION;     DECLARATION     OF     INTEN 
TION": 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  'in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
a  naturalization  court"  Bind  inserting  with 
the  Attorney  General". 

(ii)  by  striking  "upon  the  hearing  of  such 
petition"  and  inserting    under  this  title": 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)— 
(i)  by  striking  "(1)". 

(ii)  by  striking  "and  (2)"  and  all  that  fol 
lows  through  "Attorney  General",  and 
(iii)  by  striking  "petition  for": 

(D)  by  striking  subsections  (o  through  (e) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  id). 
an  application  for  naturalization  shall  be 
filed  in  person  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(d)  A  person  may  file  an  application  for 
naturalization  other  than  in  the  office  of 
the  Attorney  General,  and  an  oath  of  alle 
glance  administered  other  than  in  a  public 
ceremony  before  the  Attorney  General  or  a 
court,  if  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  the  person  has  an  illness  or  other  dis 
ability  which— 

(1)  is  of  a  permanent  nature  and  is  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  prevent  the  persons  per 
sonal  appearance,  or 

"(2)  is  of  a  nature  which  so  incapacitates 
the  person  as  to  prevent  him  from  personal 
ly  appearing.":  and 

(E)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  of  sub 
section  (f)  and  inserting  the  following:  An 
alien  over  18  years  of  age  who  is  residing  in 
the  United  States  pursuent  to  a  lawful  ad 
mission  for  permanent  residence  may  file 
with  the  Attorney  General  a  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  declaration  shall  be  filed  in 
duplicate  and  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  application  prescribed  and  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General". 

(13)  Section  335  (8  USC  1146)  is  amend 
ed- 

(A)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

■  mVESTIGATIOI*  OF  APPLICANTS:  EXAMINATION 
OP  APPLICATIONS". 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  At  any 
time"  and  all  that  follows  through  336(a)" 
and  inserting  "Before  a  person  may  be  natu- 
ralized": 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i»  by  striking  "preliminary"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(ii)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking     to 
any  naturalization  court"  and  all  that  fol 
lows  through  "to  such  court". 

(lii)  by  striking  "any  court  exercising  nat 
uralization  jurisdiction  as  specified  in  sec 
tion  310  of  this  title"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  "any  District  Court  of  the 
United  States":  and 

(iv)  by  striking  "final  hearing  conducted 
by  a  naturalization  court  designated  in  sec- 
tion 310  of  this  title"  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  "hearing  conducted  by  an  im 
migration  officer  under  section  336(ai 

(D)  in  subsection  (O— 

(ii  by  striking  "preliminary"  each  place  it 
appears,  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "recommendation"  and  in 
serting  "determination";  and 

(E)  by  amending  subsections  (di  through 
(f )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  employee  designated  to  conduct 
any  such  examination  shall  make  a  determi 


nation  as  to  whether  the  application  should 
be  granted  or  denied. 

•(e)  After  an  application  for  naturaliza- 
tion has  been  filed  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  applicant  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  his  application,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General.  In  cases 
where  the  Attornej  General  does  not  con 
sent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  application, 
the  application  shall  be  determined  on  its 
merits  and  a  final  order  determination  made 
accordingly.  In  cases  where  the  applicant 
fails  to  prosecute  his  application,  the  appli- 
cation shall  be  decided  on  the  merits  unless 
the  Attorney  General  dismisses  it  for  lack  of 
prosecution. 

If)  An  applicant  for  naturalization  who 
moves  from  the  district  of  the  Service  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  application  is 
pending  may.  at  any  time  thereafter,  re 
quest  the  Service  to  transfer  the  application 
to  any  district  of  the  Service  in  the  United 
States  which  may  act  on  the  application. 
The  transfer  shall  not  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  transfer,  the  proceedings  on 
the  application  shall  continue  as  though  the 
application  had  originally  been  filed  in  the 
district  of  the  Service  to  which  the  applica 
tion  IS  transferred". 

1 14  1  Section  336  '8  U.S.C.  1447)  is  amend 
ed- 

(A)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

HEARINGS  ON  DENIALS  OP  APPLICATIONS  FOR 
NATURALIZATION", 

iB>  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

<ai  If.  after  an  examination  under  section 
335.  an  application  for  naturalization  is 
denied,  the  applicant  may  request  a  hesu-ing 
before  an  immigration  officer. 

<b)  If  there  is  a  failure  to  make  a  deter 
mination  under  section  335  before  the  end 
of  the  120-day  period  after  the  date  on 
which  the  examination  is  conducted  under 
such  section,  the  applicant  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  applicant  resides  for  a  hearing 
on  the  matter.  Such  court  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter  and  may  either  determine 
the  matter  or  remand  the  matter,  with  ap- 
propriate instructions,  to  the  Service  to  de- 
termine the  matter": 

iC)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking     court 
and  inserting    immigration  officer"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (d)- 
(i)  by  striking    clerk  of  the  court"  and  all 

that  follows  through  naturalization"  and 
inserting  immigration  officer  shall,  if  the 
applicant  requests  it  at  the  time  of  filing 
the  request  for  the  hearing". 

(11)  by  striking  final"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears, and 

(lii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
Such  subpoenas  may  be  enforced  in  the 
same  manner  as  subpoenas  under  section 
335(b)  may  be  enforced":  and 

(E)  in  subsection  (e)- 
11  >    by    striking      naturalization    of    any 

person,  and  inserting  administration  by  a 
court  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  under  section 
337(a)".  and 

un  by  striking  included  in  the  petition 
for  naturalization  of  such  persons"  and  in 
serting  "included  in  an  appropriate  petition 
to  the  court" 

(15)  Section  337  (8  USC  1448)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subsection  (ai^ 

ID  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "in 
open  court"  and  inserting  in  a  public  cere 
mony    before    the    Attorney    General    or   a 
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court     with 
310(b)". 

( ii )  in  the  second  and  fourth  sentences,  by 
striking  "naturalization  court"  each  pla(:e  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Attorney  General" 
and 

(iii)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking 
"the  court"  and  inserting  "the  Attorney 
General"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 
(i)  by  striking  "in  open  court  in  the  court 

in  which  the  petition  for  naturalization  is 
made"   and   inserting   "in   the  same   public 
ceremony  in  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  is 
administered",  and 
(ii)  by  striking  "in  the  court"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (o— 
ID  by  striking  "being  in  open  court"  and 

inserting     attending   a   public   ceremony" 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  "a  judge  of  the  court  at 
such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
court"  and  inserting  "at  such  place  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  designate  under  sec- 
tion 3.34(e)";  and 

iD)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
rules  and  procedures  to  ensure  that  the 
ceremonies  conducted  by  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral  for  the  administration  of  oaths  of  alle- 
giance under  this  section  are  public,  con- 
ducted frequently  and  at  regular  intervals 
and  are  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion.". 

(16)  Section  338  (8  U.S.C.  1449)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  by  a  naturalization 
court". 

(Bi  by  striking  "the  clerk  of  such  court' 
and  inserting  "the  Attorney  General", 

iC)  by  striking  "title,  venue,  and  location 
of  the  naturalization  court"  and  inserting 
location  of  the  District  office  of  the  Serv- 
ice in  which  the  application  was  filed  and 
the  title,  authority,  and  location  of  the  offi- 
cial or  court  administering  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance", 

(D)  by  striking  "the  court"  and  inserting 
"the  Attorney  General",  and 

IE)  by  striking  "of  the  clerk  of  the  natu- 
ralization couru;  and  seal  of  the  court"  and 
inserting  of  an  immigration  officer;  and 
the  seal  of  the  Department  of  Justice". 

117)  Section  339  (8  U.S.C.  1450)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

FUNCTIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  CLERKS  AND 
RECORDS  OF  DECLARATIONS  OF  INTENTION  AND 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  NATURALIZATION 

Sec.  339  (a)  The  clerk  of  each  court  that 
administers  oaths  of  allegiance  under  sec- 
tion 337  shall- 

(1)  issue  to  each  person  to  whom  such  an 
oath  is  administered  a  document  evidencing 
that  such  an  oath  was  administered, 

"(2)  forward  to  the  Attorney  General  in- 
formation concerning  each  person  to  whom 
such  an  oath  is  administered  by  the  court, 
within  30  days  after  the  close  of  the  month 
in  which  the  oath  was  administered, 

"(3)  make  and  keep  on  file  evidence  for 
each  such  document  issued,  and 

"(4)  forward  to  the  Attorney  General  cer 
tified  copies  of  such  other  proceedings  and 
orders  instituted  in  or  issued  out  of  the 
court  affecting  or  relating  to  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  persons  as  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(b)  Each  district  office  of  the  Service  in 
the  United  SUtes  shall  maintain.  In  chrono- 
logical order,  indexed,  and  consecutively 
numbered,  as  part  of  its  permanent  records, 
a  list  of  all  declarations  of  intention  and  ap- 
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plications  for  naturalization  filed  with  the 
office.". 

(18)  Section  340  (8  U.S.C.  1451)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  "in  any  court  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  310  of  this  title"  and  in- 
serting "in  any  District  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes", 

(B)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (g)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  clerk 
of  the  court  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
order  and  judgment  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al.", 

(C)  by  striking  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (g),  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (i).  by  striking  "any  nat- 
uralization court"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "to  take  such  action"  and  inserting 
the  following:  "the  Attorney  General  to  cor- 
rect, reopen,  alter,  modify,  or  vacate  an 
order  naturalizing  the  person". 

(19)  Section  344  (8  U.S.C.  1455)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 
(i)  by  striking  "The  clerk  of  the  court" 

and  inserting  "The  Attorney  General", 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "final", 
and 

(iii)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "the  nat- 
uralization court"  and  inserting  "the  Attor- 
ney General": 

(B)  by  striking  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e).  and 
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(f) 

(C)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(i)  by  striking  ",  and  all  fees  paid  over  to 
the  Attorney  General  by  clerks  of  courts 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "or  by  the  clerks  of  the 
courts"; 

(D)  in  subsection  <h)— 

(i)  by  striking  "no  clerk  of  a  United  SUtes 
court  shall"  and  Inserting  "the  Attorney 
General  may  not", 

(ii)  by  striking  ".  and  no  olerk  of  any  SUte 
court"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"charged  or  collected",  and 

(iii)  by  striking  the  second  sentence: 

(E)  in  subsection  (i).  by  striking  "clerk  of 
court",  "from  the  clerk,",  "such  clerk",  and 

by  the  clerk"  and  inserting  "Attorney  Gen- 
eral", "from  the  Attorney  General.",  "the 
Attorney  General",  and  "by  the  Attorney 
General",  respectively;  and 

(P)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g).  (h). 
and  (i)  as  subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (e).  re- 
spectively. 

(20)  Section  348  (8  U.S.C.  1459)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Striking  Miscellaneous  Material.— 
(1)  Section  316  (8  U.S.C.  1427)  is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (f ). 

(2)  Section  331  (8  U.S.C.  1442)  U  amended 
by  striking  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(f)  Corrections  op  Table  op  Contekts.— 
(1)  The  items  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  sections  334  through  336  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  334.  Application  for  naturalization; 
declaration  of  intention. 

Sec.  335.  Investigation  of  applicants;  exam- 
ination of  applications. 

Sec.  336.  Hearings  on  denials  of  applica- 
tions for  naturalization.". 

(2)  The  item  in  the  Uble  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  339  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  339.  Functions  and  duties  of  clerks 
and  records  of  declarations  of 
intention  and  applications  for 
naturalization.". 

(3)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  348  is  repealed. 


SEC.  5.  EFTECnVE  DATES  AND  SAVINGS  PBOVI- 
8ION8. 

(a)  EFTBcrrvE  Date.— 

(1)  No   IfEW  COURT  PETITIOIIS   AFTER   EFPEC- 

Tivi  DATE.— No  court  Shall  have  jurisdiction 
under  section  310(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  to  naturalize  a  person 
unless  a  petition  for  naturalization  with  re- 
spect to  that  person  has  been  filed  with  the 
court  before  the  effective  date  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (3)). 

(2)  TREATHElfT     OP     CURRENT    COtTRT    PETI- 
TIONS.— 

(A)  COKTIirUATION     OF     CtHlREWT     RULES.— 

Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B) 
any  petition  for  naturalization  which  may 
be  pending  In  a  court  on  the  effective  date 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  law  in  effect 
when  the  petition  was  filed. 

(B)  PEHMITTIlfG  WITHDRAWAL  AND  CONSID- 
ERATION or  APPLICATION  UNDER  NEW  RULES.— 

In  the  case  of  any  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion which  may  be  pending  in  any  court  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
petitioner  may  withdraw  such  petition  and 
have  the  petitioner's  application  for  natu- 
ralization considered  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  but  only  if  the  peti- 
tion is  withdrawn  not  later  than  3  months 
after  the  effective  date. 

(3)  Effbctive  date  defined.— As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  "effective  date" 
means  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  General  effective  date.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  thU  section,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  are  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Interim,  Final  Regulations.- The  At- 
torney General  shall  prescribe  regulations 
(on  an  interim,  final  basis  or  otherwise)  to 
implement  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  on  a  timely  basis. 

(c)  Continuing  Duties.— The  amend- 
ments to  section  339  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (relating  to  functions  and 
duties  of  clerks)  shall  not  apply  to  functions 
and  duties  respecting  petitions  filed  before 
the  effective  date. 

(d)  General  Savings  Provisions.— ( 1 ) 
Nothing  contained  in  this  Act,  unless  other- 
wise specifically  provided,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  validity  of  any  declara- 
tion of  Intention,  petition  for  naturalization, 
certificate  of  naturalization,  certification  of 
citizenship,  or  other  document  or  proceed- 
ing which  Is  valid  as  of  the  effective  date;  or 
to  affect  any  prosecution,  suit,  action,  or 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  brought,  or 
any  sUtus,  condition,  right  in  process  of  ac- 
quisition, act.  thing,  liability,  obligation,  or 
matter,  civil  or  criminal,  done  or  existing  as 
of  the  effective  date. 

(2)  As  to  all  such  prosecutions,  suits,  ac- 
tions, proceedings.  sUtutes.  conditions, 
rights,  acts,  things,  liabilities,  obligations,  or 
matters,  the  provisions  of  law  repealed  by 
this  Act  are.  imless  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  hereby  continued  in  force  and 
effect. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas, 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Morrison]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
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minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Smith]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morrison] 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1630  provides  for 
the   administrative   naturalization   of 
individuals  who  are  applying  for  citi- 
zenship to  the  United  SUtes.  This  leg- 
islation, whUe  technical  in  nature,  ad- 
dresses a  very  substantial  concern  that 
so  many  of  all  of  our  constituents  have 
faced,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  long 
backlogs  in  moving  through  the  natu- 
ralization process  once  the  time  period 
for   naturalization    has    been   accom- 
plished and  the  various  requirements 
of  natiu-alization  have  been  met,  delay 
often  nms  into  the  months  and  some- 
times beyond  a  year  before  an  individ- 
ual can  actually  take  his  or  her  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 
become  a  citizen.  All  of  us  have  had 
the  experience  of  being  contacted  as 
elections  approach  or  as  other  oppor- 
tunities which  citizenship  would  pro- 
vide occur  in  the  lives  of  individuals, 
and  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  move 
the  process  forward  because  of  the 
backlog   resulting   from    the   current 
system,  and  the  ciurent  system  is  one 
which  requires  a  two-step  process,  one 
within  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  and  second,  in  the  U.S. 
district  court,  and  this  legislation  is  di- 
rected to  change  that  process  and  to 
create   a  one-step  option   which   will 
allow  citizenship  to  be  more  expedi- 
tiously provided  to  those  who  qualify. 
Administration    naturalization    will 
restore  the  most  vital  elements  of  our 
system    by   which   applicants   receive 
naturalization:  Employment  opportu- 
mties,     immigration     petition     rights 
with  respect  to  relatives,  travel  oppor- 
tunities, and  most  critically,  the  right 
tc  vote. 

Importantly,  it  does  not  change  the 
criteria  for  citizenship,  but  merely 
changes  the  process  by  which  those 
rights  are  achieved.  Applicants  contin- 
ue to  be  required  to  fUl  out  the  neces- 
sary application  forms,  pass  the  tests 
on  U.S.  history  and  government  and 
on  the  English  language,  but  they  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  long  delays  in- 
volved in  scheduling  these  matters  for 
court  approval. 

In  this  legislation,  it  is  the  applicant, 
not  the  government,  who  decides  the 
place  and  the  setting  and  the  time- 
frame in  which  the  application  will  be 
processed. 

The  bUl  responds  to  the  increased 
volume  of  applications  for  naturaliza- 
tion which  have  further  exacerbated 
the  problems  of  delay.  In  1988,  241,000 
persons  were  naturalized,  compared  to 
157,000  in  1981.  Other  attempted  rem- 
edies have  not  succeeded  in  ameliorat- 
ing  these   delays.   In   1981,   Congress 
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eliminated  the  requirement  of  bring- 
ing character  witnesses  on  behalf  of 
an  applicant.  Recently  the  INS  has 
adopted  computerized  casework  track- 
ing systems  to  assist  in  processing,  and 
the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  more  fre- 
quent ceremonies.  But  lengthy  delays 
still  persist  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  some  cases,  applicants  must 
wait  as  long  as  20  months  for  the  final 
swearing-in  ceremony. 

H.R.  1630  does  not  take  away  any  of 
the  judicial  review  rights  accorded  ap 
plicants  today.  It  retains  the  ability  of 
the  applicant  to  take  the  case  to  court 
in  a  manner  similar  to  current  proce 
dures  through  "motions  to  calendar.' 
When    no    decision     is     forthcoming 
within  120  days  of  the  INS  examina 
tion,  the  applicant  can  file  a  petition 
in  the  court.  The  court  has  the  ability 
to  make  a  decision  at   that   time  or 
remand  to  INS  for  further  factfinding. 
Denied  cases  are  appealed  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  heard  de  novo  as  under 
existing  law. 

This  legislation  will  allow  greater 
flexibility  and  more  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  final  process.  The  acqui- 
sition of  citizenship  can  be  an  affair  to 
share  with  family,  friends,  and  the 
community.  H.R.  1630  envisions  cir 
cuit-riding  into  locales  where  the  com- 
munity may  share  in  welcoming  the 
new  citizens  into  their  midst.  Involve- 
ment by  the  private  sector  and  a  sense 
of  community  on  this  occasion  can 
only  enhance  the  meaningful  initi- 
ation into  citizenship.  The  bill  ensures 
that  the  ceremonies  conducted  by  the 
Attorney  General  are  in  keeping  with 
the  "dignity  of  the  occasion,  "  and 
many  of  the  traditions  which  have 
served  the  court  can  be  adopted. 

Administrative  naturalization  is  de- 
signed to  help  aspiring  citizens  attain 
that  which  they  have  earned  and 
which  is  rightfully  theirs.  We  should 
welcome  them  through  positive  steps 
for  the  contributions  they  have  made 
and  will  make  in  the  future. 

We  welcome  these  steps  in  this  legis- 
lation to  allow  people  to  gain  their 
citizenship  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1630,  legislation  that  ve.sts  au 
thority  for  the  naturalization  of  indi 
viduals  wishing  to  become  U.S.  citizens 
with  the  U.S.  Attorney  General.  In  ad- 
dition, this  bill  streamlines  the  process 
by  allowing  the  Attorney  General  to 
adjudicate  naturalization  petitions. 

Backlogs  in  the  naturalization  proc 
ess  have  developed  over  a  number  of 
years  due  to  an  increased  volume  of 
applications  for  citizenship.  In  1981. 
there  were  171,000  petitions  filed  for 
naturalization,  and  in  1985,  306.000  ap 
plications  were  submitted.  Personnel 
and  funding  levels  within  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  as 
well  as  heavy  dockets  in  the  Judiciary 


have  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand, 
especially  in  heavy-volume  areas  such 
as  New  York  and  California.  Paper- 
work backlogs  in  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial branches  make  the  road  to  citi- 
zenship a  lengthy  process. 

In  order  to  streamline  the  process, 
H.R.  1630  vests  authority  for  natural- 
ization with  the  Attorney  General, 
thus  providing  a  one-step  process  from 
application  to  swearing-in.  It  allows  am 
applicant  to  give  his  oath  of  citizen- 
ship in  court  or  in  an  administrative 
ceremony. 

Concerns  were  raised  at  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee  level  on  a  provision 
added  to  this  years  bill.  H.R.  1630  pro- 
vided'for  de  novo  review  in  district 
court  after  90  days.  Subsequent  to  the 
full  committee  markups,  these  con- 
cerns were  worked  out  among  Judici- 
ary Members.  The  bill  now  provides 
that  a  naturalization  application  may 
be  submitted  to  the  court  if  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  has 
not  acted  upon  the  application  after 
120  days.  This  provision  applies  only 
at  the  interview  stage,  after  the  appli- 
cation has  already  been  reviewed  by 
the  INS.  In  addition,  the  court  has  the 
option  to  remand  the  case  back  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  will  help  reduce  the  back- 
logs in  the  naturalization  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 


a  1410 
Speaker,  I  have 


no  further  re- 
yield  back  the 


Mr 
quests  for  time,  and  I 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  becom- 
ing a  naturalized  citizen  in  this  Nation 
IS  no  easy  task.  Under  our  present  pro- 
cedure, applicants  must  deal  with  two 
branches  of  government. 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  are 
differing,  seemingly  haphazard  vari- 
ations, within  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Services  decision- 
making process.  The  tests  for  English 
language  and  U.S.  Government  and 
history  proficiency  vary  widely  from 
region  to  region.  Thus,  applicants  are 
left  anxious  and  unaware  of  the  re- 
quirements for  naturalization.  Often 
they  are  not  given  any  direction  on 
how  to  pass  the  examination  nor  on 
the  subsequent  steps  in  the  adminis- 
trative process. 

Once  applicants  have  made  their 
way  through  the  mysterious  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  proce- 
dure, their  path  to  citizenship  is  de- 
layed once  again.  The  U.S.  district 
courtJi  have  a  huge  backlog  of  immi- 
gration cases.  Once  all  of  the  substan- 
tive process  of  naturalization  is  com- 


pleted, applicants  must  wait  up  to  a 

year  to  be  sworn  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1630  streamlines 
this  process  by  condensing  the  present 
two-tiered  system  into  one.  It  does  so 
by  vesting  naturalization  authority 
with  the  Attorney  General  instead  of 
with  the  U.S.  district  courts.  The  dis- 
trict courts  would,  however,  retain  the 
authority  to  swear  in  any  new  citizen 
who  chose  to  have  the  oath  adminis- 
tered by  the  court  rather  than  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

In  addition,  the  bill  calls  upon  the 
Attorney  General  to  establish  uniform 
guidelines  and  criteria  for  the  exami- 
nation. These  changes  will  clarify  amd 
shorten  the  naturalization  process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  join  me  in  making  naturaliza- 
tion an  enriching  rather  than  discour- 
aging experience  by  supporting  H.R. 
1630. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1630.  the  Nat- 
uralization Amendments  of  1989.  This 
legislation  will  help  streamline  the 
naturalization  process.  U.S.  citizenship 
is  the  dream  of  many  of  the  6.9  million 
permanent  legal  residents  living  here. 

U.S.  citizenship  is  a  two-tier  process. 
After  applying,  the  permanent  legal 
resident  is  interviewed  by  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
[INS],  and  then  recommended  for  U.S. 
citizenship.  Next,  the  resident  is  sworn 
in  by  a  Federal  court  judge  as  a  new 
U.S.  citizen. 

Unfortunately,  this  process  is 
wrought  with  unusually  long  delays. 
In  many  areas  of  the  country,  such  as 
my  district,  applicants  may  be  forced 
to  wait  up  to  18  months  from  the  time 
of  their  interview  and  approval  unitl 
they  receive  a  court  date  for  their 
final  swearing  in  ceremony. 

H.R.  1630  will  remove  the  second 
tier  of  the  process  and  provides  the  ap- 
plicants with  an  option.  They  may 
wait  for  a  Federal  court  date,  or  they 
may  choose  to  be  sworn  in  at  the  INS, 
through  administrative  naturalization. 
This  could  conceivably  permit  the  ap- 
plicants who  have  met  all  the  require- 
ments to  take  their  oath  the  same  day 
as  their  interview. 

This  bill  will  not  change  the  statuto- 
ry criteria  for  citizenship,  but  allows 
qualified  applicants  to  avoid  the 
lengthy  delays  and  have  earlier  access 
to  the  privileges  of  U.S.  citizenship. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for 
H.R. 1630. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  1630  would  help  to  streamline 
the  naturalization  process  by  permit- 
ting U.S.  citizenship  applicants  to 
either  wait  for  a  future  court  date  or 
be  sworn  in  at  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  This  option 
would  eliminate  a  long  delay  for  a 
great  many  new  citizens. 
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Certain  cities,  like  Houston,  New 
York,  Hartford,  and  Los  Angeles,  are 
experiencing  long  delays  in  court  proc- 
essing times.  In  Houston,  for  example, 
an  applicant  may  wait  up  to  18 
months  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen. 

Administrative  naturalization  has 
drawn  support  from  many  regions  of 
our  Nation  and  ethnic  populations. 
Hispanics,  Koreans,  and  other  ethnic 
groups  with  foreign-bom  members 
have  written  Congress  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Those  seeking  American  citizenship 
fulfill  several  needed  obligations.  Five 
years  of  residency,  training  in  civics 
and  English,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  are 
among  the  things  we  ask  of  our  new 
citizens.  It  is  imfair,  however,  that  we 
postpone  their  citizenship  because  of 
administrative  backlog. 

Permanent  legal  residents  work, 
raise  families,  and  contribute  to  their 
communities.  They  have  made  a  deci- 
sion to  become  U.S.  citizens  by  choice. 
Support  of  this  measiu-e  will  fulfill 
their  American  dream— it  will  make 
these  new  citizens  full  participants  in 
our  democracy. 

Mr,  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MoNTGCBiERY).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Morrison]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  1630,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  1630,  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  CHINESE  ADJUST- 
MENT OF  STATUS  FACILITA- 
TION ACrr  OF  1989 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2712)  to  facilitate  the  adjust- 
ment or  change  of  status  of  Chinese 
nationals  in  the  United  States  by  waiv- 
ing the  2-year  foreign  residence  re- 
quirement for  "J"  nonimmigrants  and 
by  treating  nonimmigrants,  whose  de- 
parture has  been  deferred  by  the  At- 
torney General,  as  remaining  in  legal 


nonimmigrant  status  for  purposes  of 
adjustment  or  change  of  status,   as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2712 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Chinese  Adjustment  of  Status  Facilitation 
Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  WAIVER  OF  Z-YEAR  FOREIGN  RESIDENCE 
REQUIREMENT  FOR  CHINESE  "J"  NON- 
IMMIGRANTS IN  THE  I'NrTED  STATES. 

The  2-year  home  country  residency  and 
physical  presence  period  requirement  under 
section  212(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(e))  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  national  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  who  is  present  in 
the  United  States  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  who  would  otherwise 
be  subject  to  that  2-year  home  residence  re- 
quirement because  of  having  had  the  status 
of  a  nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)(J)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(15)(J)). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Smith]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2712,  the  Emer- 
gency Chinese  Adjustment  of  Status 
Facilitation  Act  of  1989,  introduced  by 
Congresswoman  Pelosi,  was  approved 
by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  on 
July  26,  1989,  by  voice  vote. 

H.R.  2712  has  been  introduced  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recent  Chinese  Govern- 
ment massacre  and  continued  persecu- 
tion of  prodemocracy  students  in 
China.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  H.R. 
2712  enjoys  strong  bipartisan  support 
in  Congress. 

On  Jime  4,  1989,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment ordered  the  use  of  machine 
guns  and  tanlcs  to  suppress  student 
demonstrators  in  Beijing.  Up  to  1,000 
or  more  civilians  were  killed.  Since 
that  massacre,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  been  carrying  out  a  hunt  for 
student  leaders  in  China  as  well  as 
keeping  blacklists  of  prodemocracy 
students  here  in  America.  In  view  of 
the  Chinese  Government's  actions,  it 
is  frightfully  clear  that  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  fear  return- 
ing to  the  People's  Republic  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2712  grants  a 
waiver  from  the  requirement  that 
holders  of  a  J  visa  return  to  China  for 
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2  years  before  being  eligible  to  change 
their  immigration  status.  The  Chinese 
students  should  not  be  forced  back 
into  almost  certain  persecution.  It's 
the  least  we  can  do.  I  urge  a  positive 
vote  on  H.R.  2712.  An  outstanding  con- 
tribution of  Congresswoman  Pelosi  to 
the  legislative  agenda  of  this  Congress 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  f 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  admin- 
istration and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  H.R.  2712,  legislation  that 
waives  the  2-year  residency  require- 
ment for  all  Chinese  students  holding 
J-1  visas.  Although  I  agree  that  Chi- 
nese students  and  Chinese  nationals 
should  not  now  go  back,  this  bill 
simply  waives  the  2-year  foreign  resi- 
dency requirement  without  providing 
a  statutory  framework  for  their  tem- 
porary stay  in  the  United  States. 

The  2-year  foreign  resident  require- 
ment applies  to  all  J-1  student  visa 
holders  and  provides  that  foreign  na- 
tionals, upon  completion  of  their  edu- 
cation, return  to  their  coimtry  of 
origin.  Education  is  a  valuable  re- 
source to  all  coimtries.  The  2-year  for- 
eign residency  requirement  protects 
foreign  countries  that  send  students  to 
^he  United  States  from  losing  the  ben- 
efits of  their  education  and  abilities. 

The  bill  before  us  today  waives  the 
requirement  for  all  Chinese  students, 
not  just  those  who  are  now  eligible  for 
this  requirement.  At  this  time  we  do 
not  have  enough  information  to  know 
what  will  happen  7  or  8  years  down 
the  road,  when  some  students  might 
be  required  to  fulfill  their  foreign  resi- 
dency requirement.  At  the  very  least 
this  waiver  should  be  limited  to  a  time 
certain  consistant  with  deferred  depor- 
tation status. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the 
USIA  testified  on  July  20  that  this 
blanket  waiver  may  create  problems 
for  future  Chinese  students  seeking  to 
come  here  and  study.  A  different  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  regime  may 
welcome  back  these  students  in  future 
years,  and.  no  doubt,  their  education  is 
of  tremendous  value  to  their  country. 
Such  a  blanket  proposal  jeopardizes 
our  student  visa  program  with  China 
and  perhaps  our  future  relations  with 
another  Chinese  regime. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Congress 
can  always  reverse  its  decision  and 
change  the  blanket  proposal  once  an- 
other regime  comes  to  power  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  However, 
as  my  colleagues  know,  reversing  such 
a  decision  is  much  more  difficult  than 
making  step-by-step  decisions  in  grant- 
ing extensions. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  another  biU, 
H.R.  2929.  introduced  by  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman  BRtJCE  Morrison,  that  I 
believe  is  a  better  solution.  This  bill 
does  establish  a  statutory,  framework 
for   protecting   all   Chinese   nationals 
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for  3  years  with  a  possibility  of  exten- 
sions if  conditions  remain  unsafe  in 
China. 

I  oppose  this  blanket  waiver  propos 
al  of  student  visas  and  instead  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2929. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  not  only  for  yield 
ing  but  for  the  concern  that  he  has 
demonstrated  for  the  students  by 
moving  expeditiously  on  this  matter. 
It  is  fortuitous,  indeed,  for  the  Chi 
nese  students  that  we  have  a  chair  of 
the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
who  has  knowledge  and  a  relationship 
with  China  dating  back  to  World  War 
II.  He  has  worked  with  Chinese  stu- 
dents long  before  the  present  situation 
erupted  in  China,  and  we  are  very  for 
tunate,  indeed,  and,  thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  your  kind  words  on  this 
legislation  and  moving  it  along  so 
quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  thank  the  rank 
ing  member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Fish]. 
for  giving  his  bipartisan  support  to 
this  legislation  in  the  full  committee.  I 
also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morrison],  our 
colleague  who  has  worked  so  hard  to 
bring  this  along.  Because  of  his  work 
moving  it  expeditiously,  working  with 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  ranking  member  there,  we 
were  able  to  have  hearings  on  this  bill, 
mark  it  up,  and  bring  it  to  the  floor 
and  hopefully  today  pass  it,  Mr 
Speaker,  less  than  2  months  since  the 
massacre  in  Beijing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  important  to 
the  Chinese  students,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  moving  so  quickly. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  presenting 
before  the  Members  of  this  body  legis- 
lation to  provide  protections  for  Chi- 
nese students  in  the  United  States. 
H.R.  2712  has  received  broad  biparti- 
san support,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  indicated,  and  we  have 
259  cosponsors  since  its  introduction 
following  the  massacre  in  Tiananmen 
Square 
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I  introduced  this  measure  to  ensure 
that  the  40.000  Chinese  students  in 
the  United  States  would  be  protected. 

As  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee,  H.R.  2712  will  pro- 
vide a  waiver  of  return  residence  re- 
quirement of  the  J-type  visa. 

Without  the  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment, Chinese  students  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  return  to  China  at  the 
conclusion  of  any  period  of  safe  haven. 
The  waiver  would  at  least  offer  Chi 
nese  students  the  option  to  decide  for 


themselves  if  they  want  to  return  to 
China. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  do 
everything  within  it's  power  to  ensure 
that  Chinese  nationals  are  fully  pro- 
tected from  the  oppressive  action  of 
their  own  Government.  Most  of  these 
nationals  are  patriots  who  want  to 
return  to  China.  However,  the  realities 
of  the  present  situation  will  not  allow 
for  them  to  return  Home  to  their  fam- 
ilies at  this  time.  It  is  within  our 
power  to  offer  some  stability  to  the 
situation  of  Chinese  nationals,  this 
measure  would  provide  some  certainty 
in  an  uncertain  world. 

We  have  seen  the  brutality  that  the 
Chinese  Government  is  capable  of  in- 
flicting upon  its  own  citizens.  The 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  ad- 
dressed some  of  these  in  his  remarks. 
We  know  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  do  little  to  affect 
the  internal  policy  of  China,  but  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  provide  some 
protection  to  the  Chinese  nationals  in 
this  country. 

For  this  reason.  I  look  forward  to 
also  supporting  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Morrison]  and  his 
legislation  which  will  provide  safe 
haven  for  other  nationals  who  need  it, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Smiths]  sup- 
port for  the  Morrison  bill,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  gentle- 
man for  the  passage  of  the  Morrison 
subcommittee  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  all  of  those  people  who  have 
helped  me  in  the  effort  to  bring  this 
measure  to  the  floor.  I  would  especial- 
ly like  to  thank  Hope  Frey  and  Martin 
Lawler  for  their  assistance,  the  San 
Francisco  Advisory  Committee  on  Im- 
migration Policies  Affecting  Chinese 
nationals,  including  Congresswoman 
Barbara  Boxer.  Ed  Lau.  Bill  Hing, 
RoUand  Lowe,  and  Ling  Che  Wong.  I 
want  to  offer  congratulations  and  my 
greatest  appreciation  to  the  thousands 
of  Chinese  students  throughout  the 
country,  some  of  whom  are  in  the  Gal- 
lery today,  who  have  come  together 
and  worked  so  hard  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  attention  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  2712.  and  again  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks],  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Morrison],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  their  prompt  and 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  H.R.  2712,  the  Emer- 
gency Chine.se  Adjustment  of  Status 
Facilitation  Act.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California.  Ms.  Pelosi. 


for  her  initiative  in  crafting  this  bill 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr, 
Brooks  and  chairman  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee,  the  gentlemen 
from  Connecticut.  Mr.  Morrison,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Pish,  for  their  sup- 
port. 

H.R.  2712  waives  the  2-year  residen- 
cy requirement  of  8  U.S.C.  1182(e)  for 
those  Chinese  students  with  J-1  Stu- 
dent visas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  unconscion- 
able to  send  these  Chinese  students 
who  are  presently  in  the  United  States 
back  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
to  face  possible  imprisonment,  perse- 
cution, and  execution  merely  because 
they  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
what  we  believe  to  be  so  important- 
democracy,  human  rights,  and  basic 
liberties.  The  aftermath  of  Tiananmen 
Square  is  still  spreading  wide  and  deep 
as  reports  of  arrests,  beatings,  torture, 
and  executions  filter  out  of  China.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  the  shock  of 
decent  people  everywhere  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  thousands  of  un- 
armed young  students  and  then  the 
unabashed  lies  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  Government 
news  agencies. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Morrison],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

H.R.  2712  will  ensure  that  no  Chi- 
nese student  holding  a  J-1  visa  will 
have  to  worry  that  he  or  she  will  not 
have  the  option  of  staying  in  the 
United  States  or  seeking  emigration  to 
another  country  because  of  the  J-1  re- 
quirements. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
H.R.  2712  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Morrison],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time  to  address 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2712,  legislation  to  waive  the  2- 
year  home  residency  requirement  for 
students  for  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  who  are  here  in  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi].  for  her 
leadership  in  formulating  this  legisla- 
tion and  bringing  clearly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  that  I  am 
privileged  to  chair  the  importance  of 
this  particular  action.  I  regret  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  taken  a 
position  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion,   which    within    this    body    and 
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within  the  Congress  has  such  broad  bi 
partisan  support,  because  this  is  in  no 
sense  a  piece  of  partisan  legislation, 
but  it  is  legislation  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  looking  at 
the  problems  of  nationals  of  another 
country  where  brutal  repression  has 
occurred,  and  where  we  might  find  in- 
dividuals here  in  the  United  States  as 
our  guests,  as  students,  who  might 
find  themselves  pressured  to  return  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  not  by 
the  laws  of  China  but  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  What  this  legisla- 
tion intends  to  do,  and  I  think  will  ac- 
complish, is  to  remove  from  the  hands 
of  those  murderous  leaders  in  Beijing 
one  form  of  pressure  that  they  can 
exert  against  Chinese  students  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Yes.  there  is  a  risk.  Yes,  there  is  a 
risk  that  future  Chinese  governments 
will  say  if  the  United  States  will  take 
this  kind  of  action  we  will  try  to  pre- 
vent our  students  from  coming  to  the 
United  States.  That  would  be  a  trage- 
dy, because  we  and  they,  the  Chinese 
students  and  China  and  the  United 
States  have  gained  from  these  ex- 
change programs,  and  it  is  good  for 
the  United  States  and  good  for  the 
future  of  China  if  they  can  continue. 

But  the  people  who  govern  China 
need  to  understand,  as  those  students 
who  demonstrated  in  Tianarmien 
Square  truly  understood,  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  democracy  in 
action,  and  the  principles  are  such 
that  we  will  not  be  held  hostage  to 
some  future  decision  by  a  totalitarian 
government  and  say  because  they 
might  withdraw  from  their  citizens  a 
benefit  that  we  would  agree  is  a  bene- 
fit for  all  of  us.  therefore,  we  must 
allow  them  to  have  a  tool  within  our 
own  laws  to  provide  pressure  on  both 
sides,  perhaps  to  return  to  persecu- 
tion, even  execution.  We  will  not  be 
held  hostage  in  that  way.  That  is  not 
the  way  we  do  business. 

All  that  we  are  doing  here  is  saying 
if  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
wishes  these  students  to  come  home,  it 
must  do  so  by  bringing  them  back  by 
its  behavior,  by  the  behavior  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  It  must  be  a  vol- 
untary return,  not  a  return  forced  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  dealing  with  the 
foreign  affairs  bill  we  placed  on  that 
legislation  various  sanctions  against 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  be- 
cause of  the  action  they  have  taken. 
This  legislation  also  falls  into  that  cat- 
egory. It  is  removing  from  the  Chinese 
Goverrunent  as  a  result  of  the  actions 
they  have  taken  and  the  threats  that 
they  have  issued  to  Chinese  students, 
a  removal  of  a  kind  of  pressure,  a  kind 
of  economic  and  political  coercion  that 
they  could  use  against  the  students 
who  were  here.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  vote  of  the  House  on 
that  legislation,  which  was  overwhelm- 
ing. 
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I  hope  that  the  House  will  similarly 
adopt  this  legislation  and  send  a  clear 
message  to  both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  to 
the  Chinese  students  who  are  here 
that  we  respect  them,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  their  fate,  and  we  want 
to  remove  one  source  of  doubt  in  their 
lives  about  their  safety.  And  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  those  who 
govern  that  nation,  and  who  were  will- 
ing to  take  such  brutal  actions  against 
their  own  people,  that  we  will  in  the 
United  States  not  be  a  party  to  that 
kind  of  oppression,  and  that  kind  of 
action,  and  we  will  take  actions  under 
our  own  laws  to  remove  any  item  that 
might  introduce  that  kind  of  coercion 
into  our  relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  legislation 
is  very  well  crafted  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  California,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2712  the  Emergency  Chinese  Adjust- 
ment of  Status  Facilitation  Act,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  timely  measure.  I 
had  the  opportunity  recently  to  ex- 
press my  support  before  the  Judiciary 
Subconmiittee  on  Immigration  and  am 
encouraged  that  this  bill  was  quickly 
considered  and  moved  to  the  floor. 

We  are  all  very  aware  of  the  tragic 
events  that  recently  occurred  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  The 
peaceful  movement  for  greater  eco- 
nomic and  political  reform  was  brutal- 
ly and  violently  crushed  by  the  Com- 
munist goverrunent.  Those  active  in 
calling  for  democracy  in  China  were 
either  gunned  down  by  the  troops  that 
stormed  Tiananmen  Square,  arrested 
on  false  charges  and  convicted  by 
sham  tribunals,  or  are  presently  being 
hunted  down  by  Chinese  police.  Some 
of  those  arrested  have  been  sentenced 
to  death  by  firing  squad. 

These  grim  events  in  China  are  very 
telling  about  the  true  nature  of  Com- 
munist governments,  even  those  pro- 
fessing to  support  economic  and  politi- 
cal reform.  As  we  have  sadly  witnessed 
in  China  and  previously  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Hungary.  Communist  gov- 
ernments will  not  tolerate  any  chal- 
lenge to  their  power.  And  democracy  is 
a  real  challenge.  This  fact  reminds  us 
that  despite  the  encouraging  signs 
from  Communist  goverrmients,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  remain  strong  and 
maintain  a  credible  defense  and  alli- 
ance structure. 

We  have  focused  on  the  plight  of 
these  innocent  Chinese.  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  strongly  con- 
demned the  Chinese  Government's  ac- 
tions, called  for  clemency  for  those  ar- 
rested and   imposed  sanctions   in   re- 


sponse to  the  outrageous  human 
rights  violations.  However,  we  should 
not  forget  that  there  is  another  group 
of  Chinese  who  also  face  grave  danger 
from  the  Communists.  These  are  the 
Chinese  students  and  scholars  here  in 
the  United  States.  Like  their  counter- 
parts at  home,  they  rallied  for  democ- 
racy and  spoke  against  the  repression 
of  the  Communist  government.  Many 
of  them  appeared  on  television  anc^  in 
newspapers  across  the  Nation.  They 
marched  in  the  streets  and  signed  peti- 
tions. 

Their  actions  did  not  go  unnoticed 
by  the  Conmiunists.  Chinese  Govern- 
ment agents  and  embassy  officials  re- 
corded all  of  these  events  and,  more 
importantly,  who  participated  in 
them.  Clearly,  these  students  are  now 
marked.  WhUe  they  enjoy  freedom 
and  safety  here  in  the  United  States, 
if  they  were  forced  to  return  home 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
grave  dangers  and  brutality  as  the  stu- 
dent demonstrators  in  Beijing. 

President  Bush  wisely  provided 
these  Chinese  nationals  with  a  year's 
extension  on  their  visas.  But,  with  the 
purges  and  sweeping  arrests  that  con- 
tinue to  occur  in  China,  this  interim 
measure  provides  only  temporary 
safety.  I  strongly  believe  that  those  in 
real  danger  should  not  have  to  return 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  Chinese 
scholars  who  are  in  danger  should 
they  return  to  China  are  here  on  J-1 
visas.  Under  this  visa,  they  must 
return  home  for  the  2-year  home  resi- 
dency requirement.  Even  those  that 
did  not  participate  in  rallies  here  in 
the  United  States  or  were  not  recorded 
by  the  Communists  face  uncertain 
consequences  upon  return  to  China 
simply  because  they  were  in  the 
United  States  or  took  advantage  of 
President  Bush's  visa  extension.  While 
these  Chinese  could  apply  for  political 
asylum,  the  number  of  Chinese  in- 
volved and  the  nature  of  their  situa- 
tion appear  to  warrant  some  other 
type  of  action. 

H.R.  2712  would  waive  the  2-year 
home  residency  requirement  associat- 
ed with  the  J-1  visa.  It  would  allow 
Chinese  nationals  to  go  to  a  country 
other  than  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  without  jeopardizing  their  eligi- 
bility for  another  type  of  U.S.  visa.  It 
provides  the  protection  these  innocent 
students  need. 

While  I  am  concerned  about  setting 
a  precedent  by  this  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve the  nature  of  events  in  China 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  these  stu- 
dents have  J-1  visas,  makes  this  a  spe- 
cial, separate  situation,  unlike  others 
I  support  H.R.  2712  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
pliment the  committee,  its  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Brooks]  the  gentleman  from  Con 
necticut  [Mr.  Morrison],  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  for  doing  expeditiously 
this  Important  work. 

Ms.  Pelosi  brought  a  very  important 
message  to  the  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary, which  is  that  we  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  these  stu- 
dents, and  a  great  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  the  gentlewom 
an  from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi],  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  as  do  all  the 
people  not  only  here  in  America,  those 
from  China,  but  most  of  those  in  the 
United  States,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  who 
look  upon  the  tragedies  in  China  and 
the  perils  under  which  these  young 
people  exist  as  a  real  problem  that  we 
must  resolve  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

I  know  Ms.  Pelosi  has  in  mind  a  dili 
gent  oversight  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  these  young  people  in  the 
months  to  come.  It  is  terribly  impor- 
tant that  they  not  be  imperiled  by  the 
overseas  government  that  is  looking  at 
them  with  great  animosity  and  indeed 
certain  pressures  which  are  very  likely 
to  be  put  upon  them. 

Ms.  Pelosi  has  done  a  magnificent 
job.  We  in  the  California  delegation 
are  very,  very  proud  that  this  bill  is 
here  on  this  floor  with  this  great  ac 
ceptance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  GundersonI. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  in  front  of  us  today. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi] 
for  her  efforts  in  this  regard  as  part  of 
the  continuous  fight,  I  think,  by 
Americans  of  both  political  parties  to 
try  to  do  that  one  small  gesture  in  re- 
sponse to  the  massacre  that  we  have 
seen  in  China. 

I  think,  however,  we  ought  to  be  not 
considering  this  bill  the  final  cure-all. 

Many  of  you  remember  during  the 
Foreign  Operations  authorizations  bill 
we  dealt  with  this  whole  status  of  Chi- 
nese students. 

This  bill  is  another  measure.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
different  provision,  offered  mainly 
over  there  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, Senator  Gorton. 

The  results,  however,  are  that  we 
run  the  risk  of  having  three  or  four 
different  pieces  of  legislation  on  the 
Chinese  students  that  have  passed  this 
House  or  the  other  house  and  none  of 
them  become  law. 

We  need  to  find  a  way  to  focus  all  of 
these  efforts. 


I  would,  in  that  same  regard,  suggest 
that  perhaps  the  carte  blanche,  with 
no  date  limit,  in  this  particular  bill 
needs  to  be  addressed  in  those  confer- 
ences down  the  road  such  as  the  bill 
offered  by  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  does. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  suggest 
that  the  administration's  position  on 
this  bill  just  does  not  make  any  sense. 

I  appreciate  what  the  administration 
is  trying  to  do.  but  I  have  to  tell  you. 
you  cannot  ask  a  Chinese  student  in 
the  wake  of  the  events  of  that  country 
to  say  that  they  will  only  pursue  their 
future  here  by  going  and  registering 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Imagine  the  risks  that  that  Chinese 
student  faces  if  he  chooses  to  pursue  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  because  of  some 
technicality  or  some  personality  dis- 
pute with  some  emigration  official 
someplace  they  are  denied  their  abili- 
ty to  stay  in  this  country  without  re- 
turning to  China. 

In  that  case  that  student  would  be 
subject  to  all  the  penalties  of  their 
government  at  home.  That  is  why  the 
administration  policy  thus  far.  as  well 
intenlioned  as  it  is.  just  is  not  good 
enough.  That  is  why  we  need  to  take 
legislation  such  as  the  bill  H.R.  2712, 
which  is  in  front  of  us. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  on  her  work.  I  encour- 
age the  committee  and  the  subcommit- 
tee to  move  forth  but  to  move  forth 
with  diligence  because  the  reality  is  we 
have  to  find  some  legislation  that  be- 
comes law  in  this  area. 

We  cannot  have  three  or  four  dis- 
putes   between    the    House    and    the 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  just  say  that  I  hope  that 
this  bill  will  pass  soon  and  that  it  will 
restore  some  sense  of  stability  to  the 
international  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  student;s  in  the  United  States 
and  that  we  can  maintain  those  same 
opportunities  in  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  interchange  of  stu- 
dents I  think  has  been  very  useful  for 
both  China  and  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  the  difficulties  in  China,  the 
unrest  in  that  regard  will  soon  be  re- 
solved and  that  we  can  continue  this 
broad  exchange  of  students  from 
China  to  the  United  States  and  from 
the  United  States  to  China. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  bill,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California.  [Ms.  PelosiI. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  difficulties  in  China  and 
some  of  our  colleagues  have  pointed 
out  that  hopefully  in  the  future  there 
may  be  some  change.  But  we  must 
deal  with  the  facts  as  they  are  before 
us. 


The  facts  as  they  are  before  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  that  we  all  watched  with 
great  sorrow  the  situation  in  China 
erupt,  the  repression  which  followed, 
the  denial  which  followed,  and  I  am 
sure  every  American  said.  "What  can 
we  possibly  do  to  help?" 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity, 
having  seen  the  need,  having  seen  the 
opportunity  that  is  there  for  us  and 
seeing  a  way  for  us  to  give  some  sup- 
port, some  real  action  to  our  rhetorical 
claim  that  we  care  about  the  students 
and  we  care  about  the  repression  in 
China. 

D  1440 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  chairman, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards],  the 
dean  of  my  California  delegation,  for 
his  kind  words  in  support  of  the  bill.  I 
wish  to  especially  thank  my  colleague 
Congresswoman  Barbara  Boxer  with 
whom  I  share  representation  of  San 
Francisco.  I  also  am  grateful  for  the 
bipartisan  support,  suid  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]  spoke 
here  today.  He  was  an  early  supporter 
and  helped  me  quite  a  bit  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  ad- 
vance this  legislation.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  was  a 
very  early  cosponsor,  and  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  Members  what  that  means 
in  terms  of  obtaining  other  cosponsors 
on  the  otner  side  of  the  aisle.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  GuNDERSONs  support,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNOs  kind  remarks. 

I  hope  that  today  we  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  overwhelmingly  send  a 
very  clear  message  that  we  do  care 
about  the  students,  and  can  take  the 
opportunity  we  have  before  us.  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Smith]  for  his  attention  to 
this  legislation,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  his  full  support  after  we  come  out 
of  conference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  how  pleased  I  am  to  join  the  most 
gracious  and  beautiful  Congresswom- 
an from  San  Francisco,  CA  [Ms. 
Pelosi],  and  commend  her  for  her 
leadership  in  this  effort. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2712. 
the  Emergency  Chinese  Adjustment  of 
Status  FaciliUtion  Act  of  1989. 

We  were  all  moved  by  the  Chinese 
student  democracy  movement  this 
spring.  We  were  inspired  by  the  cour- 
age and  idealism  the  students  showed; 
we  were  saddened  and  angered  by  the 
suppression  of  the  movement:  and  we 
were  frustrated  by  our  inability  to  im- 
prove the  situation.  This  bill  is  one  of 
the  few  concrete  things  we  can  do  to 
help. 
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Most  of  the  exchange  students— in- 
cluding dozens  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  my  own  district- 
strongly  sympathized  with  the  democ- 
racy movement.  Some  participated  in 
demonstrations  to  show  that  sympa- 
thy, and  many  appeared  on  television 
to  denounce  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's killing  of  the  students  in  Tian- 
anmen Square.  The  Government  has 
hunted  out  democracy  activists 
throughout  China— some  reports 
allege  almost  10.000  arrests,  including 
some  of  the  movement's  top  leaders. 

Of  the  nearly  40,000  Chinese  stu- 
dents who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  to  study,  32,000  have  arrived  on 
J-1  exchange  visas.  These  require  the 
students  to  return  home  and  stay  2 
years  before  they  can  apply  for  an- 
other U.S.  visa. 

In  ordinary  times,  this  would  not  be 
a  harsh  or  unreasonable  requirement. 
The  students  themselves  say  they 
want  to  return  to  participate  in  their 
country's  future.  But  today,  the 
return  requirement  is  a  threat  to  their 
safety  and  their  freedom. 

Clearly,  that  Government  will  show 
no  tolerance  to  the  exchange  students 
who  supported  the  democracy  move- 
ment. And  in  conscience,  we  cannot 
send  them  back  to  face  persecution, 
imprisonment,  or  worse. 

By  waiving  the  return  residence  re- 
quirement, this  bill  ensures  that  will 
not  happen.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do 
for  some  talented  and  idealistic 
people,  whose  only  wish  is  to  build  a 
free  and  democratic  future  for  China. 
I  strongly  support  it,  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  legislation  which  is 
before  us  today.  I  do  so  with  some  con- 
siderable reluctance. 

I  find  myself  in  a  curious  position,  as 
I  have  been  about  other  immigration 
legislation  before  this  body,  because  I 
probably  support  more  open  immigra- 
tion than  most  of  my  colleagues.  I 
have  urged  Members  to  change  our 
immigration  laws  drastically  to  open 
our  borders  to  many  more  people  than 
we  currently  allow  into  this  country.  I 
am  also  reluctant  to  oppose  this  bill, 
remembering  a  meeting  I  had  with  a 
large  group  of  Chinese  students  in  my 
own  community  of  Tucson,  just  10 
days  ago.  We  had  considerable  discus- 
sion of  this  legislation,  and  I  heard 
their  very  strong  arguments  in  favor 
of  it.  I  realize  that  my  opposition  may 
be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  want  any 
Member  to  misunderstand  the  vote  of 
any  Member  against  this  legislation, 
or  to  suggest  that  we  are  whitewash- 
ing the  massacre  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  or  that  any  of  us  suggest  that 
it  should  be  'business  as  usual"  with 
the  Chinese  Government. 


But,  I  am  troubled  by  the  solution 
that  is  proposed  by  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  seems  to  me  similar  to  taking 
a  howitzer  when  a  person  goes  duck 
hunting.  The  hunter  is  not  going  to 
hit  the  right  target,  and  if  they  do, 
they  are  going  to  obliterate  it. 

All  members  agree  on  the  need  for 
protection  of  the  Chinese  students 
that  are  in  this  country.  That  is  not 
the  issue  here  today.  Action  has  been 
taken  by  the  administration  to  assure 
no  Chinese  student  will  have  to  return 
to  China  and  an  uncertain  future. 
When  we  consider  the  bill  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  H,R. 
2929,  we  will  codify  that  position. 
Forcing  Chinese  students  to  return 
home  is  not  the  issue. 

We  all  agree  those  students  should 
not  be  returned  home.  So,  what  is 
wrong  with  this  bill?  It  is  wrong  be- 
cause it  gives  a  permanent,  or  at  least 
a  semipermanent  status  to  those  in 
this  country  on  a  J-1  visa.  It  does  so 
without  considering  what  political 
changes  might  take  place  in  the 
future.  It  is  wrong  because  it  assumes 
the  political  situation  in  China,  in 
Beijing,  is  frozen,  and  what  is  today, 
will  be  the  same  in  the  future. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
spoke  a  few  moments  ago  about  how 
we  must  deal  with  the  facts  that  are 
before  Members  today.  I  agree.  How- 
ever, the  legislation  does  not  only  deal 
with  the  problem  that  is  here  today,  it 
deals  with  it  in  perpetuity.  And  it  is 
precisely  that  which  makes  this  bill 
wrong,  because  it  assumes  nothing  will 
change  in  the  future.  By  doing  this, 
we  indirectly  jeopardize  other  stu- 
dents. Not  just  Chinese,  but  students 
from  other  developing  countries, 
whose  governments,  may  allow  them 
to  come  to  this  country  on  a  J-1  visa 
because  they  want  them  to  study  in 
this  country  to  gain  the  knowledge 
that  they  can  get  in  this  country.  But, 
they  also  want  them  to  return  to  their 
homeland,  to  bring  that  knowledge 
back  to  their  country  when  they  finish 
their  studies.  If  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, I  think  there  is  a  real  chance 
that  we  may,  in  the  future,  make  it 
difficult  for  other  countries,  or  make 
them  more  reluctant,  to  send  students 
to  this  country  with  a  J-1  visa.  I  think 
we  should  draft  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses the  problem,  and  this  bill  does 
not  do  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Gunderson]  said  we  carmot  expect  the 
Chinese  to  apply  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  for  amnesty.  Again,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman's  bill  would  take  care 
of  that.  That  is  not  the  issue  before 
Members  today.  The  chairman,  a  few 
moments  ago.  spoke  of  the  need  to 
make  sure  Chinese  students  return  to 
their  country  only  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  I  absolutely  agree.  However, 
that  ignores  what  the  J-1  visa  was  all 
about  in  the  first  place  and  why  we 
created  a  J-1  visa.  We  did  this  because 


we  wanted  to  stem  the  brain  drain,  the 
flow  to  this  country,  from  developing 
countries  of  the  most  talented  citizens 
of  those  countries.  We  wanted  to 
assure  that  those  students,  who  are 
very  often  supported  by  their  govern- 
ments in  this  country,  would  return  to 
that  country  when  they  finish  their 
work. 

This  bill  has  real  possibilities  for 
damaging  our  relations  with  develop- 
ing countries.  It  may  hurt  the  possi- 
bilities of  allowing  other  students  to 
study  in  this  country  under  the  J-1 
visa.  I  urge  that  we  think  carefully 
before  we  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morri- 
son]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding,  and  I  appreciate  his 
kind  words  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  2929,  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  that  I 
expect  to  have  before  the  House  for  a 
vote  in  the  future. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  to  keep  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  Chinese  students, 
and  many  of  the  international  educa- 
tion individuals  at  the  various  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States  have  in- 
formed Members  that  the  Chinese 
Government  very  much  forced  people 
into  the  "J"  program,  when  people 
from  other  countries  would  often  have 
been  able  to  come  on  "S"  visas  where 
they  would  not  have  the  2-year  return 
requirement.  Where  we  were  lax  in 
the  past  of  allowing  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  that  kind  of  pressure 
on  these  individuals,  and  now  we  find 
it  might  be  used  no  just  to  get  them  to 
return,  but  to  bring  them  back  to  a 
fate  that  no  Member  would  want  to 
see  them  face. 

In  some  ways,  the  treatment  of  the 

"J"  visa  was  generous  in  the  extreme, 

and  the  withdrawing  of  this  benefit 

that   they   might   have   is  perhaps  a 

result  of  that  fact. 

Mr  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2712.  and  commend 
the  distinguished  gentlelady  from  California  for 
her  work  on  this  important  issue.  In  the  finest 
humanitarian  tradition  of  this  Nation.  H.R. 
2712  addresses  the  plight  of  Chinese  students 
residing  In  this  country  on  J-1  visas. 

After  the  outrageous  tragedy  of  Tiananmen 
Square.  arKl  despite  woridwide  critkasm,  the 
Chinese  Government  has  continued  to  hunt 
down  and  punish  the  brave  students  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  democracy  protests.  Ominous- 
ly, there  are  clear  indications  that  the  Chinese 
authorities  are  watching  students  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  these  students  will  be  subject  to 
the  same  persecutkin  when  they  retum  home. 
I  have  met  with  several  Chinese  students 
studying  in  this  country,  and  they  tell  me  that 
they  are  both  frightened  for  their  friends  back 
home,  and  afraid  to  return  home  themselves. 
These  students  have  reason  to  be  afraid. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own.  they  are  caught 
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in  a  bureaucratic  catch-22  of  US  immtgration 
law.  Urxjer  the  current  immigration  law.  all  stu- 
dents in  this  country  under  the  J  visa  have  to 
return  home  tor  2  years  before  they  are  eligi- 
ble to  return  to  this  country.  Returning  home 
may  be  a  death  sentence  for  these  students 
If  we  force  these  students  to  return  to 
China,  we  win  be  cooperating  with  the  Chi- 
nese Government  in  persecuting  and  possibly 
executing  innocent  people  whose  only  cnme 
has  been  to  ask  for  freedom. 

Responding  to  tfie  Nation's  heart-felt  con- 
cern for  tfie  safety  of  the  Chinese  students 
the  Bush  administration  has  made  limited, 
temporary  provisions  to  provide  safe  haven  for 
them.  But  in  spite  of  the  express  concern  of 
Congress,  the  administration  provisions  fail  to 
adequately  protect  the  students.  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  Members  of  the  House  signed  a 
letter  to  the  President  urging  him  to  waive  the 
requirement  that  students  in  this  country  on  J- 
1  visas  return  to  China  after  they  have  fin- 
ished tfieir  studies.  But  as  of  this  time,  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  make  any  further 
provisions  to  adequately  protect  the  students, 
or  to  respond  to  our  letter  explaining  their  fail- 
ure to  act. 

In  this  disappointing  void  of  leadership  from 
the  administration,  H.R  2712  addresses  the 
concerns  expressed  by  my  colleagues  and 
me.  Under  the  provisions  of  H  R  2712.  the 
Chinese  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  m 
this  country  until  their  safety  is  guaranteed  at 
home,  and  will  not  tie  forced  to  come  forward 
and  register  their  fear  of  returning  home 
Since  we  cannot  predict  wfien  the  situation  m 
China  will  stabilize  erxxigh  to  allow  the  stu- 
dents to  return  home  safely,  we  must  provide 
for  the  students  to  remain  here  indefinitely 
until  their  safety  is  guaranteed 

As  the  true  horror  of  the  disaster  m  Tianan- 
men Square  unfolded,  I,  and  many  other 
Americans,  was  frustrated  by  our  Govern- 
ment's timid  response  to  the  tragedy  This  leg- 
islation will  serxJ  a  clear  message  to  the  Chi- 
nese Govemment  of  our  outrage  at  their  ac- 
tions. By  protecting  tfie  students  who  are  m 
this  country,  we  send  tfie  message  that  we 
will  not  ignore  the  brutal  suppression  of 
human  rights,  that  we  will  not  turn  from  those 
who  fight  for  emocracy,  and  that  we  will  not 
forget  the  students  wtio  died  for  freedom  m 
Tiananmen  Square. 

To  courageously  speak  out  against  repres 
sion,  as  tfie  students  did,  is  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  our  Nation's  history.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  legislation 

Mr  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2712,  the  Emergency 
Chinese  Adjustment  of  Status  Facilitation  Act 
We  have  all  seen  the  brutality  with  which 
the  Chinese  Govemment  has  treated  its 
young  people.  They  attacked  tfiem  with  clubs, 
with  machine  guns,  and  with  tanks  Now.  ac- 
cording to  tfie  most  recent  reports  out  of 
China,  tfie  autfxxities  are  usir>g  cattle  prods  to 
gam  forced  confessions. 

Chinese  students  returning  from  the  United 
States  could  very  likely  be  targeted  for  special 
prosecutions,  for  tfiese  cattle  prods,  as  al- 
leged Western-influenced  counter-revolution- 
aries Chinese  students  m  the  United  States 
report  that  tt>eir  participation  m  pro-democracy 
activites  have  placed  their  futures  m  danger 
Many  fear  returning  to  their  country 


America's  beliefs  are  rooted  in  the  demo- 
cratic traditions  of  the  nght  to  dissent,  the 
right  of  redress  of  gnevances.  and  the  nght  of 
peaceful  assembly  Support  of  this  legislation 
would  affirm  our  dedication  to  these  very  prin- 
ciples—pnnciples  that  the  Chinese  students 
have  courageously  fought  for 

The  United  States  has  a  long  tradition  of 
providing  sanctuary  for  people  who  face  per- 
secution in  other  lands.  Today,  the  Chinese 
need  our  support,  and  our  sanctuary  Passage 
of  this  legislation  would  provide  them  some 
reassurances  about  their  immediate  future 

Mr  VENTO  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  in  strong 
suppiort  of  the  Emergency  Chinese  Visa  Ad- 
justment Act  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  |Oin 
me  in  voting  for  this  crucial  legislation 

While  nearly  2  months  have  passed  since 
the  brutal'  massacre  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
citizens  in  Tiananmen  Square,  our  shock, 
dismay,  and  disbelief  about  the  tragic  nature 
of  this  event  remains  strong.  The  image  of 
Government  troops  opening  tire  on  innocent 
civilians  participating  in  a  peaceful  protest  is 
repugnant  to  freedom-loving  peoples  around 
the  world 

Tiananmen  Square,  site  of  a  massive  out- 
pounng  of  support  for  the  basic  ideals  of  free- 
dom, democracy  and  human  nghts,  was 
turned  overnight  into  a  bloody  massacre  of 
unsuspecting  civilians  While  these  violent  ac- 
tions have  caused  cries  ot  outrage  among 
governments  all  over  the  world,  the  Chinese 
Government  remains  impervious  to  calls  for 
reform  The  '"ontinued  repressiveness  of  the 
Chinese  Government  has  been  further  demon- 
strated by  their  blatant  lies  atKiut  the  death 
toll  of  the  massacre  and  the  lailing  and  exe- 
cuting ot  nonviolent  organizers  of  the  democ- 
racy movement 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  expressed 
frustration  about  the  inability  to  effectively  re- 
spond to  the  actions  of  the  Chinese  We  have 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  protest  the  actions 
ot  the  Chinese  Government  and  pressure  the 
Government  into  improving  their  human  nghts 
record  We  have  voted  to  suspiend  United 
States  assistance  for  public  works  projects 
and  ban  any  police  or  nuclear  equipment  from 
being  exported  to  China  We  have  voted  to 
prohibit  the  President  from  lifting  the  sanctions 
he  has  already  put  in  place  unless  China 
makes  significant  progress  in  restonng  human 
nghts  I  support  these  and  other  efforts  which 
use  the  tools  of  international  diplomacy  and 
trade  to  encourage  China  to  bnng  its  taehavior 
more  into  line  with  the  accepted  norms  of 
moral  and  political  behavior 

To  complement  these  actions  on  the  inter- 
national level,  we  should  pass  the  legislation 
before  us  today  to  give  immediate  relief  to 
Chinese  students  in  the  United  States  In  the 
weeks  following  the  June  4  massacre,  I  met 
with  Chinese  students  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  In  addition  to  expressing  their 
anger  about  the  Chinese  Government's  ac- 
tions and  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  families, 
these  students  also  communicated  to  me 
deep  concern  about  their  own  safety  Many  of 
the  650  students  and  scholars  in  Minnesota 
are  concerned  about  what  will  happen  to  them 
when  their  visas  expire  and  they  must  return 
to  the  repressive  atmosphere  which  currently 
exists  in  China  By  waiving  the  2-year  home 
country  residency  requirement  for  PRC  nation- 


als, this  bill  gives  immediate  relief  to  students 
facing  an  uncertain  future. 

I  commend  Representative  Pelosi  for  intro- 
ducing this  important  legislation  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  in  an  expieditious  manner.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  bill  and  hope  for  swift 
action  in  the  other  body. 

Mr  GREEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  share  the  Amer- 
ican public's  continued  outrage,  frustration, 
and  bitter  sorrow  over  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's reaction  to  the  peaceful  student  dem- 
onstrations which  took  place  m  Tiananmen 
Square  in  the  weeks  and  months  before  June 
3.  The  cnsis  currently  facing  China  will  not  be 
solved  by  violence  and  suppression.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  for  the 
efforts  undertaken  thus  far  to  get  that  mes- 
sage across  to  the  Chinese  Government. 

Sadly,  our  daily  newspaper  accounts  since 
June  3  do  not  indicate  that  the  Chinese  lead- 
ership has  heard  the  international  communi- 
ty's pleas  for  moderation  and  an  end  to  vio- 
lence and  suppression.  A  New  York  Times'  ar- 
ticle of  July  17  states  that,  according  to  a 
senior  official,  "authonties  circulated  an  inter- 
nal memorandum  last  month  saying  arrests 
and  sentences  would  continue  but  should  no 
longer  be  publicized  " 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
reports  that  our  country  is  currently  hosting 
73.000  Chinese  students  as  well  as  309.000 
other  Chinese  nationals  who  are  in  the  United 
States  on  nonimmigrant  visas.  The  current  cli- 
mate in  China  makes  it  inconceivable  that  any 
Chinese  national  should  be  forced  to  return  to 
China  under  the  present  circumstances. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  announc- 
ing on  June  6  that  the  US  Attorney  General 
has  authonzed  an  Extended  Defened  Depar- 
ture Program  [EDO]  which  allows  Chinese  na- 
tionals to  stay  in  the  United  States  until  at 
least  June  5.  1990.  Unfortunately,  acceptance 
of  EDO  status  makes  individuals  ineligible  for 
visa  adiustment  or  application  for  permanent 
resident  status.  Many  Chinese  have  been  re- 
luctant to  take  advantage  of  the  EDD  Program 
for  that  reason 

Because  of  that  situation,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  today  in 
passing  H.R  2712.  a  bill  which  clanfies  the 
scope  and  application  of  the  automatic  1-year 
extension  authonzed  by  the  Attorney  General. 
H.R.  2712  provides  that  the  EDD  status  would 
t)€  modified  to  allow  Chinese  nationals,  if  oth- 
erwise eligible,  to  change  status  within  nonim- 
migrant categones  and  to  apply  for  permanent 
resident  status  if  they  qualify  The  legislation 
further  provides  for  a  blanket  waiver  of  the  J- 
1  exchange  visitor's  visas  2-year  return  resi- 
dent requirement  for  Chinese  nationals.  Nearly 
70  percent  of  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States  hold  "J"  type  visas,  which  require  that 
the  holder  return  to  his/her  home  country  for 
at  least  2  years  before  they  would  be  eligible 
for  any  other  type  of  American  visa. 

Further,  I  am  one  of  four  original  cospon- 
sors  of  additional  legislation  which  seeks  to 
build  on  H.R.  2712.  That  bill,  H.R.  2966,  pro- 
vides Chinese  students  who  are  living  in  the 
United  States  and  attending  school  with  the 
opportunity  to  apply  for  temporary  residence 
status  after  July  5,  1993  if  the  President 
cannot    certify    that    the    political    climate   in 
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China  is  safe  enough  for  those  students  to 
return  home.  The  Senate  has  recently  passed 
similar  provisions  by  a  vote  of  97  to  0. 

Those  PRC  nationals  who  have  come  to 
study  and  work  in  our  country  should  not  live 
in  fear  that  we  will  one  day  turn  them  over  to 
a  country  that  seems  to  know  little  mercy  and 
to  leaders  who  perceive  democracy  to  be  a 
threat  rather  than  a  promise. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2712.  the  Emergency  Chinese 
Adjustments  of  Status  Facilitation  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Congresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  thank  and  comment  Con- 
gresswoman Pelosi  for  her  foresight  and 
commitment  to  the  protection  of  the  Chinese 
students  and  Chairman  Brooks  for  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  expeditiously  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  watched  in  horror  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  students  who  believed  in 
the  principles  of  feedom  and  democracy  were 
ruthlessly  and  mercilessly  mowed  down  with 
tanks,  guns,  and  bayonets.  We  have  all  heard 
the  stories  from  eyewitnesses  who  reported 
that  young  students  who  begged  for  their  lives 
or  who  shouted  epithets  of  protest  were 
quickly  shot  at  close  range.  We  need  not 
guess  what  would  happen  to  the  students  and 
scholars  who  joined  with  their  colleagues  on 
our  soil  to  protest  the  bmtality  of  the  Chinese 
Government  if  they  were  to  return  home. 

Mr  Speaker,  H.R.  2712  would  waive  the  2- 
year  home  country  residency  requirement  for 
student  nationals  of  ttie  People's  Republic  of 
China  who  hold  J  visas.  This  bill  will  prohibit 
the  Chinese  Government  from  carrying  out 
their  ruthless  plan  of  retribution  against  the 
prodemocracy  students  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  return  home.  I  have  been  contacted 
by  hundreds  of  Chinese  students  from  my  dis- 
trict and  around  the  country  who  are  terrified 
of  the  atrocities  they  may  suffer  as  a  result  of 
their  participation  in  prodemocracy  demonstra- 
tions. They  report  that  they  have  been  video- 
taped and  photographed  at  demonstrations 
and  are  rightfully  concerned  that  they  may  be 
imprisoned  or  executed  upon  their  return  to 
China. 

It  has  unfortunately  been  reported  that  the 
repression  in  Beijing  has  continued,  with  re- 
ports of  those  wtx)  support  democracy  being 
brutually  executed.  I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  current  im- 
migration policy  does  not  allow  the  Chinese 
Govemnrtent  to  arbitrarily  execute  or  imprison 
people  for  believing  in  the  freedom  that  *»e  so 
reverently  embrace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
)Oin  with  Congresswoman  Pelosi  to  demon- 
strate our  compassion  for  these  students 
whose  only  crime  was  to  speak  out  for  a  right 
constitutionally  guaranteed  to  all  of  us.  With 
the  Pelosi  legislatk)n,  we  are  telling  the  Chi- 
nese Govemment  that  we  will  not  turn  stu- 
dents over  to  them  to  punish  them  as  they 
please.  We  seek  to  protect  thousands  of  lives 
by  voting  to  pass  this  legislation  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2712,  the  Emergency  Chinese 
Adjustment  of  Status  Facilitation  Act  of  1989. 
Throughout  the   Communist  world,   changes 
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are  occumng  that  would  have  been  unthink- 
able just  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mikhail  Gortwchev  may  have  set  ttiat  natiori 
on  an  irreversible  course.  In  Poland,  in  a 
recent  free  election,  no  Communist  Party 
member  was  elected  to  the  upper  house  of 
parliament.  In  Hungary,  opposition  political 
parties  have  been  officially  recognized  and 
permitted  to  compete  in  that  nation's  political 
life.  These  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
name  of  redefining  socialism,  but  they  reso- 
nate strongly  within  the  intellectual  and  histor- 
ic background  of  Western  concepts  of  natural 
rights  and  democratic  freedoms. 

The  example  of  China,  however,  should 
give  us  pause  before  we  declare  the  battle  for 
freedom  in  the  Communist  worid  won.  In  the 
1970'8  and  earty  I980's,  China  was  held  up 
as  the  paragon  of  reform  among  Communist 
states.  Admittedly,  reform  in  the  Chinese  case 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  economic 
reform.  Beijing  encouraged  the  introduction  of 
limited  experiments  to  capitalism  to  assist  in 
the  modernization  of  the  country. 

Periodically,  tfie  reformist  impulse  in  China 
would  spill  over  into  politics,  but  without  any 
apparent  lasting  effect  that  threatened  the  au- 
thoritarian nature  of  the  regime.  Nevertheless, 
the  seeds  of  the  cun-ent  pro-democracy  move- 
ment were  sown  by  the  eariier  reforms  en- 
couraged by  Chinese  leaders,  such  as  Deng 
Xiaoping,  who  ironk»lly  are  now  the  primary 
defenders  of  ttie  status  quo. 

Eariier  this  year,  Americans  watched  with 
nervous  anticipation  as  the  pro-democracy 
movement,  led  by  Chinese  students  and  virith 
support  from  numerous  other  Chinese,  pushed 
for  real  reform.  On  June  4,  the  Chinese  exper- 
iment ended  in  hon-or  in  the  bloodshed  of  the 
massacre  at  Tiananmen  Square.  In  the  ensu- 
ing crackdown,  the  democratic  impulse  suf- 
fered a  tremendous  blow.  While  the  move- 
ment and  its  leaders  have  been  driven  under- 
ground, they  cannot  be  forgotten. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  demonstra- 
tions in  Beijing  and  elsewhere  in  support  of 
broader  social  and  political  refonn  received 
support  from  the  thousands  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents currently  in  the  United  States,  including 
those  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  whkih  has 
a  sister  university  relationship  with  Beijing  Uni- 
versity. As  a  result  of  their  activities  and  the 
massacre  at  Tiananmen  Square,  most  of  the 
estimated  40.000  Chinese  students  in  the 
United  States  are  deeply  and  justifiably  con- 
cerned about  retuming  to  China. 

Unfortunately,  roughly  32.000  of  these  stu- 
dents hold  exchange  visit  visas  [the  J-l] 
which  require  them,  upon  the  completkjn  of 
their  studies,  to  return  to  China  for  at  least  2 
years.  Students  actively  involved  in  the  pro- 
democracy  movement  here  have  been  criti- 
cized in  the  People's  Daily  and  other  official 
press  organs  of  the  Chinese  Govemment  and 
the  Communist  Party  as  counter-revolutionar- 
ies. For  them,  an  earty  return  to  China  is  an 
urxlerstandably  fearful  prospect. 

Two  days  after  the  massacre  at  Tiananmen 
Square,  the  administratkjn  announced  that 
Chinese  students  holding  the  J-1  visas  coukj 
remain  in  the  Unrted  States  for  an  additional 
year  if  they  acknowledge  their  unwillingness  to 
return  to  China.  The  administration  undertook 
this  actkxi  out  of  concem  for  the  students. 
However,  the  administratksn's  plan  realistically 
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does  little  for  those  indivkJuals  caught  be- 
tween principle  and  nation.  An  official  admis- 
sion not  to  retum,  in  the  present  environment, 
would  be  tantamount  to  signing  one's  own 
an-est  warrant  and  perhaps  worse. 

Altering  the  status  of  Chinese  students  in 
the  United  States  is  not  a  comprehensive 
answer  to  the  dilemmas  posed  by  the  situa- 
tion in  China.  However,  this  legislation  which 
effectively  waives  the  2-year  home  country 
residency  requirement  for  Chinese  hokJers  of 
the  J-1  visa,  is  not  designed  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive solution.  It  addresses  an  urgent  need 
Despite  the  likely  protests  of  the  Chinese 
Govemnwnt,  enactment  of  H.R.  2712  which 
will  help  provkJe  necessary  protection  for  indi- 
vidual Chinese  working  for  peaceful  change  in 
their  own  country,  is  well  within  the  traditions 
of  the  United  States.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  legislatkjn. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentlelady  from  Califomia 
Ms.  Pelosi,  on  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  students.  The  bill  before  us  today, 
H.R.  2712,  would  waive  the  requirement  that 
Chinese  students  who  hold  a  J  visa  must  fulfill 
a  2-year  home  resklence  requiremem  before 
they  can  apply  for  a  change  in  their  immigra- 
tion status.  This  bill  has  gathered  ovenwhelm- 
ing  bipartisan  support,  and  I  believe  it  is  an 
important  first  step. 

However,  Congress  must  not  stop  here   I 
represent  Texas  A&M  University,  which  has  a 
large  Chinese  student  populatksn.  After  meet- 
ing with  a  number  of  these  students,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  must  provkJe  the  Chinese 
students  here  with  assurance  that  they  may 
remain  in  the  United  States  if  they  wish  until 
the  political  situation  in  China  changes  That  is 
why   I   introduced  a   bill,   H.R.   2966,   whk:h 
allows  Chinese  students  here  to  apply  for 
temporary  residence  if  the  President  cannot 
certify  4  years  from  now  that  it  is  safe  for  stu- 
dents to  retum  to  China.  My  bill  takes  Ms  Pe- 
losi's  actkjns  to  the  next  logical  step  and  re- 
flects a  growing  consensus  in  the  House.  The 
Senate  has  already  given  its  endorsement  to 
this  concept  during  recent  debate  on  the  im- 
migration bill. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  here 
who  would  advocate  forcing  these  students  to 
go  back  to  China  and  meet  an  uncertain  fate 
These  students  are  the  best  hope  for  democ- 
racy that  China  has.  and  we  have  a  moral  o6- 
ligatkjn  as  the  leader  of  the  free  worid  to  pro- 
vkJe a  safe  haven  for  them.  This  will  aik>w 
them  to  participate  in  prodemocracy  activities 
without  fear  of  retribution. 

Reports  have  already  surfaced  of  Chinese 
students  in  the  United  States  being  harassed 
and  intimklated  by  PRC  embassy  and  consul- 
ate officials.  In  some  cases  the  students  mrere 
warned  to  beware  of  what  they  said  and  did 
or  they  would  jeopardize  their  futures.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  as  Americans  must  do  all 
we  can  to  protect  these  students. 

As  we  debate  this  important  issue  today  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Petosi  leg- 
islation, and  to  support  additionai  measures 
which  would  provide  for  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  these  students.  The  Chinese  stu- 
dents I  have  spoken  with  do  not  vwit  to 
become  United  States  citizens.  Indeed  they 
are   very   pro^^hina   and   want   to   sorneday 
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return — but  not  while  t^le  current  government 
IS  in  power  and  their  lives  are  in  danger  Don  t 
be  fooled.  These  students  are  not  the  victims 
of  political  repression.  They  are  the  target  of 
It.  It  IS  not  feasible  for  these  students  to  return 
to  China  now  and  actively  advocate  democrat 
ic  principles.  Until  such  time  amves,  we  must 
ensure  an  indefinite  safe  haven  for  them,  arx) 
ensure  that  those  who  died  m  Tiarianmen 
Square  did  not  die  in  vain. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1450 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlemfin  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  2712,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  facilitate  the  ad 
justment  or  change  of  status  of  Chi- 
nese nationals  in  the  United  States  by 
waiving  the  2-year  foreign  residence 
requirement  for  J'  nonimmigrants.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
biU  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Chair  to  continue  the 
consideration  of  siispensions,  or  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  Chair  to  quit  at  3? 
the  Television  Violence  Act  pending, 
and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  if  we  yield 
to  hear  two  motions  or  two  proposals 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  we  will  then  come 
back  to  the  Television  Violence  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wUl  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  leadership  would  like  to  go  until  at 
least  3:15  on  motions  for  suspension  of 
the  rules.  % 


EXTENSION  OP  EXECUTIVE 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2847)  to  extend  by  1 
year  a  program  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  allowed  to  accept  the  vol- 


untary  services   of   private-sector   ex- 
ecutives. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 2847 

Be  \l  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Executive  Exchange  Pro- 
gram Voluntary  Services  Act  of  1986  (5 
U.S.C  4103  note)  Is  amended  by  striking 
1989'  and  Inserting    1990  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
McCloskey]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Myers]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  mihutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskfy]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.R.  2847  extends  by  1  year  the  Exec- 
utive Exchange  Program  Voluntary 
Services  Act  of  1986.  Public  Law  99- 
424.  Public  Law  99-424  established  a  3- 
year  experimental  component  of  the 
executive  exchange  program.  The  ex- 
change program  was  originally  created 
in  1969  pursuant  to  an  executive  order 
signed  by  former  President  Johnson. 

The  executive  exchange  program, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Executive  Ex- 
change, was  designed  to  foster  coop- 
eration and  understanding  between 
top  executives  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  by  providing  these  execu- 
tives the  opportunity  to  perform  the 
job  of  their  private  or  public  sector 
counterpart  for  a  period  of  up  to  15 
months. 

Public  Law  99-424  was  enacted  as  a 
result  of  testimony  received  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Civil  Service 
during  the  99th  Congress  which  estab- 
lished that  the  Commission  was  expe- 
riencing difficulties  recruiting  top 
level  private  sector  executives  willing 
to  work  in  the  public  sector  at  Govern- 
ment pay  rates.  Specifically,  the  law 
established  a  3-year  program  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1989  to  encourage 
private  sector  participation  by  author- 
izing up  to  10  of  the  total  number  of 
private  sector  executives  who  com- 
mence psirticipation  in  the  prograjn 
each  fiscal  year  to  continue  to  receive 
their  private  sector  salary  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  private  sector  company. 
Public  Law  99-424  also  required  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  identify 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  experimental  program  and  recom- 
mend whether  the  program  should  be 
continued. 

In  March,  the  GAO  reported  that 
the  program  had  succeeded  in  encour- 
aging high  level  executives  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  and  also  deter- 
mined that  the  Commission's  conflict 
of  interest  procedures  appeared  to  be 
adequate  for  experimental  component 
executives.  GAO  recommended  ex- 
tending and  expanding  the  program 


and  noted  that  Congress  should  also 
change  the  status  of  Federal  partici- 
pants in  the  program  from  "leave- 
without-pay"  to  "detail."  During  their 
investigation.  GAO  found  that  the 
status  designation  of  the  Federal  par- 
ticipants resulted  In  their  losing  cer- 
tain benefits  during  the  time  they  par- 
ticipated in  the  program. 

Although  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Civil  Service  worked  closely  with  the 
President's  Commission  on  Legislation 
to  permanently  reauthorize  this  pro- 
gTELm  and  to  change  the  status  of  the 
Federal  executive  participants  to 
"detail."  those  efforts  were  halted 
when  certain  representatives  of  the 
administration  raised  some  concerns 
over  the  Commission's  proposal  to  re- 
authorize the  program. 

By  letter  dated  July  7.  1989.  the 
Commission  requested  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
consider  legislation  to  simply  extend 
the  experimental  program  for  I  addi- 
tional year  so  that  all  interested  par- 
ties could  work  on  a  consensus  bill 
before  the  program  expires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  support 
H.R.  2847.  legislation  which  extends 
for  1  year  a  program  which  permit* 
the  Federal  Government  to  accept  the 
voluntary  services  of  private  sector  ex- 
ecutives. 

Since  its  inception,  in  1969,  the  exec- 
utive program  has  demonstrated  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  fostering  a  better  under- 
standing and  increasing  cooperation 
between  business  and  government 
The  program  is  administered  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Executive 
Exchange. 

Until  1986,  the  Government  paid  the 
salary  of  all  private  sector  participants 
up  to  the  corresponding  dollar  amount 
paid  to  a  government  employee  in 
similar  positions.  The  private  company 
paid  the  salary  of  the  Government 
participants  sponsored  by  the  compa- 
ny. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  two  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Conunittee,  Mr.  Horton  and 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  introduced  the  Exec- 
utive Exchange  Voluntary  Services 
Act.  The  legislation,  which  became  ef- 
fective In  1986,  permitted  private 
sector  employers  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
higher  level  executives  who  wanted  to 
participate  in  the  exchange  program. 

The  1986  legislation  also  required 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
identify  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages to  the  program  and  to  recom- 
mend whether  it  should  be  continued 

The  GAO  recommended  that  the 
program  should  be  extended.  It  also 
recommended  the  status  of  partIcIpa^ 
ing    Federal     employees    should    be 
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changed  from  "leave-without-pay"  to 
'detail"  so  these  employees  would  re- 
ceive full  benefits. 

Because  of  a  change  In  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Commission,  our  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  did  not  have 
time  to  fully  address  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  the  OAO  report.  Extending 
the  program  for  1  year  will  permit  the 
subcommittee  to  address  those  con- 
cerns. 

This  Is  a  worthwhile  program  which 
has  resulted  in  savings  of  about  $1.5 
million  during  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  The  legislation  was  Introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Executive  Exchange.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OnjtAif]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2847,  legisla- 
tion which  woiild  extend  by  1  year  an 
experimental  component  of  the  Exec- 
utive Exchange  Program  Voluntary 
Services  Act.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  find  that  this 
measure,  supported  by  a  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  report,  serves  to  en- 
hance the  Federal  Government's  abili- 
ty to  attract  top  executives  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  budget. 

The  program  allows  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  voluntary  services 
of  private  sector  executives,  while 
those  individuals  continue  to  receive 
their  private  sector  salary  from  their 
private  sector  employer.  The  Presi- 
dent's Conmiisslon  on  Executive  Ex- 
change administers  this  program, 
which  authorizes  up  to  10  private  ex- 
ecutives to  participate  in  the  program 
each  year,  in  order  to  foster  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  between  top 
executives  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

Scheduled  to  expire  this  year,  the 
legislation  extends  the  life  of  this  pro- 
gram for  1  additional  year.  In  order  to 
allow     interested     parties     additional 
time  to  develop  a  consensus  reauthor- 
ization proposal.  Prior  to  adding  this 
component  of  the  program,  the  Presi- 
dent's  Conunlsslon   was  experiencing 
difficulties  in  recruiting  top  level  pri- 
vate sector  executives  willing  to  work 
in  the  public  sector  at  Government 
pay  rates.   By  allowing  these  execu- 
tives  to   receive   their  private  sector 
salary,  the  GAO  reports,  the  program 
succeeded    In    encouraging    participa- 
tion. GAO  also  recommended  that  the 
program  be  expanded  and  extended. 
Moreover,  for  Federal  employees  who 
participate  in  the  program,  it  was  rec- 
onunended     that     their     status     be 
changed  from  "leave  without  pay"  to 
"detail ",  so  that  certain  benefits  ac- 
crued  to    Federal    employees   dtiring 
their    participation    In    the    program 
were  not  curtailed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  participate 
In  the  executive  exchange  do  so  for  a 
period  of  up  to  15  months.  As  stated 
earlier,  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
would  result  In  no  costs  or  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  addi- 
tionally, would  not  affect  the  budgets 
of  State  or  local  governments.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  needs  the  Infu- 
sion of  these  dedicated  and  talented 
individuals,  and  accordingly,  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues'  support  of 
H.R.  2847. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
McCiX}SKEY]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2847. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  matter 
on  H.R.  2847,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DECEPTIVE  MAILINGS 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2331)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  designate  as 
nonmailable  matter  solicitations  of  do- 
nations which  could  reasonably  be 
misconstrued  as  a  bill,  invoice,  or 
statement  of  account  due,  solicitations 
for  the  purchase  of  products  or  serv- 
ices which  are  provided  either  free  of 
charge  or  at  a  lower  price  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  solicitations 
which  are  offered  in  terms  implying 
any  Federal  Goverrunent  cormection 
or  endorsement,  unless  such  matter 
contains  an  appropriate  conspicuous 
disclaimer,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  2331 

Be  it  enacted  &v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Deceptive 
Mailings  Prevention  Act  of  1989". 
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SEC.  t  AMENDMENTS  TO  TFTLE  M. 

(a)  PsoHisinoii  or  DBcsrrrvx  Maiurgs  — 
SecUon  3001  of  title  39,  United  SUtes  C^ode 
Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (d>— 

(A)  by  Inserting  •'(l)"  after  "(d)"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  sutK>aragnphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  cUuses  (i)  and  (U),  respectively, 
and  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B),  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 
"(2)  Matter  otherwise  legally  accepUble 

in  the  mails  which— 

"(A)  is  in  the  form  of,  and  reasonably 
could  be  Interpreted  or  construed  as.  a  bill 
Invoice,  or  statonent  of  account  due;  but 

"(B)  constitutes.  In  fact,  a  soUclUUon  of 
donations  from  the  addressee; 
is  nonmailable  matter.  shaU  not  be  carried 
or  delivered  by  maU.  and  shall  be  dispoaed 
of  as  the  Postal  Service  directs,  unless  such 
matter  bears  on  its  face,  in  conspicuous  and 
legible  type  in  contrast  by  tyi>ography 
layout,  or  color  with  other  printing  on  its 
fact,  in  accordance  with  reguUtlons  which 
the  Postal  Service  shall  prescribe— 

"(i)  the  following  notice:  "This  is  a  solicita- 
tion of  donations,  and  not  a  bill,  invoice,  or 
statement  of  accounts  due.  You  are  under 
no  obligation  to  make  any  payment  In  re- 
sponse to  this  mailing.';  or 

"(11)  in  lieu  thereof,  a  notice  to  the  same 
effect  in  words  which  the  Postal  Service 
may  prescril>e.";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f )  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (i)  and  (j),  respectively,  and 
by  mserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(f)  Matter  otherwise  legaUy  acceptable  in 
the  mails  which  constitutes  a  soliciUUon  by 
a  non-governmental  entity  for  the  purchase 
of  products  or  services  and  contains  a  seal 
insignia,  trade  or  brand  name,  or  any  other 
term  or  symbol  which  reasonably  could  be 
interpreted  or  construed  as  implying  any 
Federal  Government  connection,  approval, 
or  endorsement  is  nonmailable  matter,  shall 
not  be  carried  or  delivered  by  mail  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Postal  Service  di- 
rects, unless — 

"(IMA)  such  matter  bears  on  its  face  in 
conspicuous  and  legible  type  in  contrast  by 
typography,  layout,  or  color  with  other 
printing  on  its  face,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations which  the  Postal  Service  shaU  pre- 
scribe, the  foUowing  notice:  "This  product  or 
service  has  not  been  approved  or  endorsed 
by  the  Federal  Govenunent.  and  this  offer 
is  not  being  made  by  an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.',  or  a  notice  to  the  same 
effect  in  words  which  the  Postal  Service 
may  prescribe;  and 

"(B)  the  envelope  or  ouUide  cover  or 
wrapper  in  which  such  matter  is  maUed 
bears  on  its  face  in  capital  letters  and  in 
conspicuous  and  legible  type,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Postal  Service 
shaU  prescribe,  the  foUowing  notice-  THIS 
IS  NOT  A  GOVERNMENT  DOCUMENT ' 
or 

"'(2)  such  matter  is  contained  in  a  pubUca- 
tion  for  which  the  addressee  has  paid  or 
promised  to  pay  a  consideration  or  which  he 
has  otherwise  indicated  he  desires  to  re- 
ceive, except  that  this  paragraph  shaU  not 
apply  if  the  soUciUtion  is  on  behalf  of  the 
publisher  of  the  publication. 

"(g)  Matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable 
in  the  mails  which  consUtutes  a  soUcltaUon 
by  a  non-governmental  entity  for  the  contri- 
bution of  funds  and  contains  a  seal,  ingiyriu 
trade  or  brand  name,  or  any  other  term  or 
symtwl  which  reasoiuibly  could  be  interpret- 
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ed  or  construed  as  Implying  any  Federal 
Government  connection,  approval,  or  en 
dorsement  is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not 
be  carried  or  delivered  by  mail,  and  shall  be 
disposed  of  as  the  Postal  Service  directs 
unless— 

"(1)  such  matter  and  the  envelope  or  out 
side  cover  or  wrapper  in  which  such  matter 
is  mailed  bears  on  Its  face  in  capital  letters 
and  in  cotvspicuous  and  legible  type,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Postal 
Service  shall  prescribe,  the  following  notic«' 
THIS  IS  NOT  A  GOVERNMENT  DOCU 
MENT.';  or 

"(2)  such  matter  is  contained  m  a  publica 
tlon  for  which  the  addressee  has  paid  or 
promised  to  pay  a  consideration  or  which  he 
has  otherwise  indicated  he  desires  to  re 
ceive.  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  if  the  solicitation  is  on  behalf  of  the 
publisher  of  the  publication. 

■(h)  The  prohibition  described  in  subsec- 
tion (f>  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  matter  otherwise  legally  accepta 
ble  in  the  mails  which  constitutes  a  solicita 
tion  by  a  non-governmental  entity  if 

■•(I  >  such  entity  is  recognized  under  lavk 
(including  the  provisions  of  chapter  59  of 
title  38)  as  an  agent  or  attorney  of  the  Fed 
eral  Government;  amd 

■■(2)  such  matter  is  deposited  in  the  mail.s 
by  such  entity  exclusively  for  the  purpo.se 
of  carrying  out  its  role  as  such  an  agent  or 
attorney. " 

lb)  Deceptive  Mailings  as  False  Repre 
SENTATiONS.— Section  3005(ai  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended 

1 1 )  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking   "sec- 
tion   3001(d)   of   this   title."    and    inserting 
subsection  (d).  (f>.  or  (g)  of  section  3001  of 
this  title  'except  to  the  extent  provided  in 
subsection  (h)  of  such  section  i.  '.  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
"such  section  SOOKdi"  and  inserting  sub 
.section  idi.  (f).  or  (g)  of  such  section  3001 
(except  to  the  extent  provided  m  subsection 
(h)  of  such  section)". 

(c)  Applicability.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  matter 
deposited  for  mailing  and  delivery  on  or 
after  180th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3  HRIRKDIRKS  (.(jVERMNi.  THE  HAMII.IX. 
OF  MATTER  srSPE(TEI)  OK  BKISC. 
NONMAILABLE  MATTER 

Within  8  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  shall— 

(1)(A)  conduct  a  comprehensive  revit-iji  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of 
section  123.33  of  the  Domestic  Mail  Manual 
(as  in  effect  of  such  date  of  enactment  >  arc 
t>eing  appropriately  oljserved.  and 

iB»  take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure 
that  any  misapplication  or  misunderstand 
ing  of  such  provisiorvs  is  corrected  among 
any  postal  personnel  who  are  responsible 
for  carrying  them  out; 

(2)  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  to  de 
termme  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  pro 
cedure  whereby  a  sender  of  mail  matter 
which  IS  denied  entry  into  the  mails  on  the 
basis  of  incorrect  mail  preparation,  postage 
due.  or  addressing  may.  through  expedited 
proceedings,  obtain  a  final  agency  decision 
as  to  the  mailability  of  such  matter,  and 

(3)  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
describing   its   findings   and   actions    under 
this  section. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
McCloskey]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Myers]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lime  has  come  for 
Congress  to  take  action  on  behalf  of 
the  elderly  and  all  others  who  are  the 
targets  of  misleading  and  deceptive 
mailings.  H.R.  2331  seeks  to  eliminate 
major' abuses  in  this  area.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  legislation  which  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  last 
year  and  which  unfortunately  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

The  Deceptive  Mailings  Prevention 
Act  of  1989  is  similar  to  bills  intro- 
duced by  Representatives  Brian  Don 
NELLY,  and  Olympia  Snowe.  I  want  to 
commend  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Ms. 
Snowe  for  their  hard  work  and  assist- 
ance in  drafting  this  legislation.  I  also 
want  to  thank  Congressman  Myers 
and  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  H.R.  2331  and 
have  cosponsored  this  bill. 

There  has  been  widespread  congres- 
sional concern  about  the  use  of  official 
insignia  or  other  terms  or  symbols 
connected  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  companies  attempting  to 
convey  the  appearance  of  having  Fed- 
eral connections  or  sanctions.  Clearly 
legislation  is  needed  to  address  these 
practices  and  protect  the  consumer, 
especially  since  many  of  these  decep- 
tive mailings  appear  to  be  targeted  at 
the  elderly. 

H.R.  2331  would  require  the  use  of  a 
di.sclaimer  on  any  envelope  and  its 
contents  which  constitutes  a  solicita- 
tion by  a  nongovernmental  entity  for 
the  purchase  of  products  or  services 
and  contains  a  seal,  insignia,  trade  or 
brand  name,  or  any  other  term  or 
symbol  which  could  reasonably  be  in- 
terpreted as  implying  any  Federal 
Government  connection  or  endorse- 
ment. 

This  bill  also  includes  a  provision 
which  expands  current  law  concerning 
the  .solicitation  of  goods  or  services  in 
the  form  of  bills  or  invoices  to  include 
.solicitations  of  donations.  Any  false 
billing  statements  for  the  solicitation 
of  donations  would  be  declared  unmail- 
able  unless  such  matter  bears  on  its 
face  a  disclaimer  stating  'This  is  a  so- 
licitation of  donations,  and  not  a  bill 
or  invoice  or  statement  of  accounts 
due.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to 
make  any  payment  in  response  to  this 
mailing." 

Just  this  week  another  case  of  a 
questionable  mailing  was  brought  to 
my  attention.  The  Federal  Benefits 
Assistance  Corp.,  a  Washington,  DC, 


based  firm,  has  been  mailing  informa- 
tion to  Louisville.  KY,  area  residents. 
This  firm  which  is  not  connected  to 
Social  Security  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment charges  an  $18  fee  to  assist  these 
people  in  filing  for  Social  Security 
benefits,  a  service  provided  free  of 
charge  by  Social  Security  employees. 

Unfortunately  a  provision  which 
would  have  forced  this  company  to  put 
a ,  disclaimer  notifying  the  recipient 
that  these  services  are  available  for  a 
lesser  fee  or  for  no  charge  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  has  been  removed 
from  H.R.  2331  due  to  concerns  raised 
by  various  mailers  and  significant  op- 
position in  the  Senate.  This  most 
recent  case  only  emphasizes  the  need 
for  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  continue  monitoring 
misleading  mailings  and  perhaps  legis- 
late further  regulations  to  protect  the 
unwary  recipients. 

Another  area  of  concern  that  this 
legislation  addresses  is  the  problem  of 
local  postal  personnel  who  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  declare  items 
unmailable  when  only  the  Postal  In- 
spection Service  has  this  authority. 
This  bill  requires  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review, 
take  appropriate  measures  to  correct 
the  situation  so  that  mailers  are  treat- 
ed fairly,  and  provide  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  with  a 
report  on  its  findings  and  actions. 

The  Deceptive  Mailings  Prevention 
Act  of  1989  was  ordered  reported  with 
the  full  support  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  In 
addition,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  reviewed  H.R.  2331  and  es- 
timates that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  result  in  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  no  cost  to  State  or 
local  governments. 

H.R.  2331  would  not  be  before  the 
House  today  if  it  were  not  for  the  lead- 
ership and  assistance  of  Representa- 
tives Donnelly  and  Snowe.  I  want  to 
thank  them  again  for  their  efforts. 

Hopefully  this  legislation  will  deter 
those  few  mailers  who  attempt  to  por- 
tray themselves  as  being  Government 
connected  or  endorsed,  when  in  fact, 
they  are  not.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  this  important  legislation  to 
protect  their  constituents  from  decep- 
tive mailings.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

n  1500 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  H.R.  2331.  the 
Deceptive  Mailings  Prevention  Act.  to 
the  House  floor. 

I  also  extend  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentlelady  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Snowe] 
for  originally  introducing  the  decep- 
tive mailings  legislation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  this 
legislatiion  is  urgently  needed.  Cur- 
rent Federal  law  does  not  adequately 
protect  the  public  from  deceptive 
mailing  practices  which  have  prolifer- 
ated over  the  past  several  years. 

Dozens  of  grou[>s  and  organizations 
have  been  formed  with  the  sole  intent 
of  deceiving  American  citizens  into 
making  monetary  contributions.  Most 
of  these  groups  have  official-sounding 
names  such  as  the  "Social  Sectuity 
Protection  Bureau",  the  "National 
Committee  to  F>reserve  Social  Security 
and  Medicare",  the  "Federal  Social  Se- 
curity Center"  and  the  "Federal 
Record  Service  Corp."  These  type  of 
groups  unduly  alarm  people  with  mis- 
leading and  false  statements. 

Under  the  Deceptive  Mailings  Pre- 
vention Act,  organizations  using  these 
tactics  would  be  required  to  place  a 
disclaimer  on  the  envelope  which 
alerts  the  reader  that  the  mail  is  not 
from  the  U.S.  Government.  The  dis- 
claimer also  must  advise  that  the  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  group  are  available 
for  free  or  at  a  reduced  fee  from  the 
Goverrunent. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  so-called 
charities  who  rely  upon  deceptive 
mailings  to  raise  funds.  These  health 
care  related  groups  seem  to  appeal  to 
one's  generosity  for  cancer  research 
and  other  related  groups. 

In  addition.  I  am  currently  drafting 
legislation  that  requires  tax-exempt 
charities  to  disclose  the  nature  of 
their  fund-raising  activities  and  how 
much  of  the  money  is  used  for  the 
purpose  it  was  raised. 

Similar  laws  are  in  force  in  31  States 
and  do  not  represent  a  threat  to  valid 
charities.  No  honest  operation  has 
anything  to  fear  from  disclosure.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  legislation  will 
create  a  strong  deterrent  to  a  scheme 
which  is  soaking  Americans  for  mil- 
lions of  hard-earned  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Deceptive  Mailings 
Act  will  help  in  the  war  against  un- 
scrupulous groups  that  abuse  the  U.S. 
mail  system.  We  cannot  allow  groups 
to  continue  to  charge  our  citizens  for 
services  that  are  already  provided  for 
free-of-charge  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  H.R.  2331.  the  Decep- 
tive Mailings  Prevention  Act  of  1989.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  [Mr.  McCloskey]  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska.  [Mr.  Young], 
for  crafting  this  Important  bill  and 
bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

H.R.  2331  grew  out  of  the  obvious 
need  for  our  Government  to  respond 
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to  the  proliferation  of  a  certain  sinis- 
ter type  of  deceptive  mailing.  The  en- 
velopes of  these  deceptive  mailings  are 
designed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
look  like  they  had  been  sent  by 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
target-recipient  of  these  mailings  in 
many  cases  are  the  elderly  and  others 
living  on  fixed  incomes  who  have  a 
special  respect  for  Government. 

H.R.  2331  requires  that  any  business 
or  organization  using  direct  mail  clear- 
ly mark  the  envelope  and  its  contents 
as  a  solicitation  of  funds  or  nongovern- 
mental in  nature  when  using  official 
looking  decals  or  envelopes,  or  busi- 
ness names  which  could  imply  that 
the  mailing  comes  from  a  Federal 
agency. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  unanimously  supported 
H.R.  2331.  Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  fully  support 
this  worthy  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  want  to  conunend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  for  his  very 
vigorous  and  constant  effort  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Donnelly],  who  is 
one  of  the  original  authors. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  McCloskey]  for  yielding,  and  I 
thank  him  and  the  ranking  member 
for  moving  this  legislation  so  expedi- 
tiously at  this  point  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

As  was  stated  in  the  chairman's 
opening  remarlts,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives overwhelmingly  supported 
this  legislation  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress,  however,  because  of  con- 
straints of  time  and  some  technical 
problems,  the  other  body  was  not  able 
to  take  it  up.  So,  I  think  it  critically 
important  in  terms  of  timing  that  this 
legislation  be  brought  before  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  des- 
perately needed.  Many  of  our  elderly, 
and  home-bound  and  disabled  people 
are  being  preyed  on  by  unscrupulous 
organizations,  many  of  them  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  that  use  mail- 
ings with  a  facsimile  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment seal  to  solicit  from  these 
home-bound  and  elderly  individuals 
moneys  to  pay  for  goods  and  services 
that  are  provided  for  free  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  1987  I  sponsored 
legislation  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  provided  tax  sanctions 
against  tax-exempt  organizations  that 
were  found  using  this  type  of  decep- 
tive tactic.  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  today  would  overwhelmingly 
approve  this  legislation  to  provide 
some  protection  for  persons  who  are 
being  preyed  upon  and  who  are  being 
used,  and  the  good  name  and  seal  of 
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the  U.S.  Government  being  used,  to 
solicit  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  urgently  needed 
legislation.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Swowe],  my  colleague 
from  New  England,  and  I  filed  this  leg- 
islation in  the  last  Congress,  and  I  was 
proud  to  cosponsor  that  legislation 
again  with  her  In  this  Congress.  The 
initiative  for  our  legislative  action 
came  from  thousands  of  our  constitu- 
ents that  have  been  inimdated  with 
this  type  of  shoddy  and  deceptive 
mailing.  I  think  the  committee's 
action  today  will  go  a  long  way  toward, 
not  only  codifying  legislation,  what  is 
law  today  in  the  Tax  Code,  but  Into 
stopping  this  sort  of  activity  and  pro- 
tecting those  most  vulnerable  of  our 
constituents. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
2331,  the  Deceptive  Mailings  Act  of  1989.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation,  whrch  is  similar  to 
legislation  I  offered  in  the  100th  Congress,  will 
finally  end  the  frustratk)n  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, primarily  senior  citizens,  who  are  being 
deceived  by  unscrupulous  organizatkms  that 
disguise  their  junk  mail  with  phony  logos  that 
look  like  bills,  invoices  or  government  docu- 
ments. 

I  first  became  interested  in  this  Issue  when  I 
began  receiving  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  my  constituents  who  received  solicita- 
tions from  these  unethical  organizatk>ns.  One 
constituent  received  an  offer  from  the  Federal 
Information  Registry  and  Assistance  Service, 
offering  to  provide  a  Social  Security  Compli- 
ance Kit  for  $15.  The  kit  contains  an  applica- 
tion to  apply  for  a  Social  Security  number— an 
application  which  is  available  for  free  from  any 
Social  Security  Office. 

Another  constituent  received  a  solicftation 
from  National  Network,  Inc.  For  $9.50,  they  of- 
fered to  provide  a  "complete  copy  of  your 
Social  Security  deposit  record"— again— these 
documents  are  available  for  free  from  tf>e 
Social  Security  Administratkjn.  A  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loan  applk^ation,  which  Is 
also  widely  available  for  free,  is  being  offered 
by  one  organization  for  $200. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  practices  are  absurd 
and  outrageous.  Many  unsuspecting  people, 
often  senior  citizens,  are  unaware  of  Vne  wide 
array  of  services  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  provide  for  free. 

These  shady  organizations,  through  their 
manipulative  use  of  graphics,  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  U.S.  mall  servrces  by  de- 
frauding hard-working  Americans  and  taking 
their  hard-earned  dollars  in  exchange  for  ap- 
plications or  servK»s  that  are  readily  available 
for  little  or  no  cost.  H.R.  2331  will,  once  and 
for  all,  put  an  end  to  these  practices. 

The  legislation  designates  as  nonmailable 
any  mail  matter  which  is  designed  to  resemble 
a  bill,  invoice  or  statement  of  account  due,  but 
in  fact  constitutes  a  solk:itation  for  donations. 
It  also  declares  as  nonmailable,  any  piece  tf«t 
solicits  money  for  products  or  services  ¥»hich 
are  provkJed  either  free  of  charge  or  at  a 
lower  cost  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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(n  addition,  the  txll  designates  as  nonmail- 
able any  solicitation  wfiich  Is  offered  in  teitns 
implying  any  Federal  Govemnr>ent  connection 
or  erxlorsement  unless  the  material  contains  a 
disclaimer  that  the  products  or  services  of- 
fered are  provided  free  of  charge  by  ttie  Fed- 
eral Giovemment  or  that  Vno  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  erxlorse  the  products  or  serv- 
ices offered.  Appropriate  sanctions  are  provid- 
ed for  tfxjse  who  viotate  tf>e  provisions. 

When  President  Reagan  signed  into  law  the 
1967  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  it 
included  an  amerximent  I  added  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  wtuch  is  similar  to  this 
legislation.  Now  law.  any  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tion wfvch  makes  solicitations  for  materials 
provided  for  free  or  low  cost  from  the  Federal 
Government  is  subject  to  tax  sarKtions  This 
legislation  today  expands  ttiat  ameryjment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  long  overdue  and  neces- 
sary that  this  legislation  be  passed  today  i 
comniend  the  Post  Office  Committee  and  the 
subcommittee  cfwirman,  Mr.  McCloskey,  tor 
offenng  this  legislation  and  my  colleague  from 
Maine,  Ms.  Snowe,  wtio  worked  exceptionally 
hard  on  this  bill  wtvch  will  protect  our  senior 
citizens  arxj  otf)er  unsuspecting  Amencans 
from  tfiese  fly-t>y-rHght  organizations 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  2331,  the  Deceptive  Mailing 
Prevention  Act  of  1 989. 

This  legislation  would  designate  as  nonmail- 
able matter  items  resembling  bills  or  invoices 
but  are  in  fact  solicitations  for  funds  and  mail- 
ings offenng  for  a  fee  products  provided  by 
tfie  Federal  Government  either  tree  or  at  a 
lower  pnce.  The  legislation  also  prohibits  mail- 
ings carrying  a  symbol  or  insignia  wrongly  im- 
plying a  connection  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  requires  a  noticeable  disclaimer 

As  most  of  you  know,  it  is  our  senior  citi- 
zens wfx)  are  especially  vulnerable  to  those 
misleading  practices.  In  some  instances  these 
scfwmes  may  lead  senior  citizens  to  make  de- 
cisions which  cost  them  a  great  deal  of 
money 

Some  organizations  who  employ  the  prac- 
tices in  question  claim  to  have  ttie  t>est  inter- 
ests of  senior  citizens  at  heart.  Quite  frankly.  I 
believe  tfie  opposite  Is  true  wfien  I  see  organi- 
zations offenng  to  provkle,  for  a  fee,  services 
which  tfie  Social  Security  Administration  or  a 
congressional  office  can  provide  for  free. 

According  to  Informatkjn  received  in  my 
offKe  and  discussions  with  area  agencies, 
many  senkx  citizens  believe  tfiey  are  receiving 
officii  mailings  from  the  Federal  Government 
or  trust  ttie  organizatkxi  Is  provkJing  ttiem  with 
up-to^tete  information  on  legislatk>n  whk;h  will 
drastically  cut  or  modify  their  benefits. 

It  IS  quite  an  experience  to  talk  to  a  woman 
in  tier  eighties  wlw  believes  she  is  going  to 
k>se  her  Social  Security  and  is  afraid  she  will 
have  to  live  on  Vne  street  or  tfiat  she  will  not 
fiave  arry  food  to  eat  after  sfw  pays  her  rent. 
It  IS  often  diffkajit  to  convtrx»  fier  tfiat  nothir>g 
is  going  to  happen.  These  senkx  citizens  have 
faced  erxxjgh  hardships  In  tfieir  lives.  Once 
they  retire,  they  shouM  tw  atile  to  live  In 
peace  arxJ  not  be  haunted  by  unwarranted 
fear  instilled  by  these  unscrupulous  organiza- 
tions tfiat  ttiey  are  going  to  k}se  wfiat  little 
tfiey  may  have  because  of  congressional  or 
administrative  actkxis. 


Something  must  t)e  done  to  insure  tfiat  our 
Nation's  seniors  are  protected  from  groups 
which  seek  little  more  than  tfieir  own  profit. 
Today,  we  have  a  chance  to  see  that  our 
senior  citzens  are  protected  from  such  unethi- 
cal practices  wtien  H.R.  2331  comes  before 
the  House  under  suspension  of  tfie  mles.  I 
would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  so  very  important  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens 

Ms  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  nse  m  support  of  H.R.  2331, 
the  Deceptive  Mailings  Prevention  Act  of 
1989  This  measure  is  similar  to  H.R.  4478, 
legislation  which  passed  the  House  in  tt>e 
100th  Congress,  and  which  was  based  on  two 
bills  that  I  introduced,  H.R.  939  and  H.R. 
3382  Because  of  my  contnuing  concern  that 
this  issue  \M  addressed.  I  reintroduced  my 
legislation.  H.R.  373,  on  January  3,  1989. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Post  Offrce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  for  their  fine  work  in  bnng- 
ing  this  important  issue  to  the  floor  I  partcu- 
larty  want  to  thank  Mr  McCloskey  and  Mr. 
Myers,  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Per- 
sonnel and  Modernization  for  the  leadership 
on  this  issue  I  also  want  to  single  out  their 
staffs  for  the  fine  work  that  they  have  done  on 
behalf  of  this  bill 

As  you  know,  in  Fet)ruary  1987.  I  introduced 
the  first  deceptive  mailings  bill.  This  legislation 
emanated  from  a  problem  that  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  a  constituent  who  contacted 
me  about  information  pertaining  to  the  Federal 
Records  Service 

My  constituent  had  received  a  mailing  from 
the  Birth  Records  Division"  of  the  Federal 
Records  Service  which,  for  a  $10  fee.  offered 
to  obtain  his  young  child's  Social  Secunty 
card  The  tone  of  the  mailing  implied  a  sense 
of  urgency  by  stating  that  "your  newtxjm  child 
has  not  been  registered  with  the  Social  Secu- 
nty Administration.  It  is  important  that  your 
child  be  issued  a  Social  Secunty  card  immedi- 
ately "  Both  the  name  of  ttie  organization  and 
the  tone  of  the  solicitation  insinuated  that  the 
mailing  was  from  ttie  Federal  Government. 

Unfortunately,  ftowever.  this  problem  was 
not  an  isolated  incident.  Between  Apnl  and 
July  1987.  the  Postal  Service  collected  com- 
plaints atx>ut  mailings  that  deceptively  implied 
a  Federal  connection  or  sanction.  The  over 
200  complaints  received  dunng  this  time  indi- 
cate that  this  IS  a  common  practk:e. 

One  of  the  most  typical  mettiods  that  orga- 
nizations use  for  implying  a  Federal  affillatk>n 
or  endorsement  is  through  ttie  use  of  official 
sounding  names.  It  is  certainly  easy  to  under- 
stand how  names  such  as  tfie  Social  Secunty 
Protection  Bureau,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, ttie  Federal  Informatkjn  Registry  and  As- 
sistance Service,  the  Environmental  Testing 
Agerxry  and  tfie  Document  Service  can  tie 
misconstrued  as  being  associated  with  tfie 
Federal  Government. 

However.  organizatkMis  which  attempt  to 
portray  a  Federal  affiliation  do  not  rely  on 
name  associatkxi  akxie.  They  also  use  a  wkle 
range  of  otfier  tactics  to  deliberately  confuse 
consumers.  Envekjpes  may  make  reference  to 
Federal  documents  or  Federal  programs  with 
notations  such  as  "Supplement  to  1987  Medi- 
care Benefits "'  Misleading  Insignias  tfiat  kxik 
like  Federal  seals  are  often  empk>yed  to 
create  tfie  impressk>n  of  a  Federal  connec- 


tion, and  offKial  looking  tKOwn  envek)pe8  with 
Washington  return  addresses  may  be  used  to 
imply  furtfier  such  an  affiliatk>n. 

In  many  instances,  organizatkjns  will  offer 
products  or  servKes  for  a  fee  that  are  provkJ- 
ed  either  free  of  charge  or  at  lesser  cost  by 
the  Federal  Government.  And  often  these  so- 
licitations imply  a  sense  of  urgency  that  leads 
consumers  to  believe  that  if  tfiey  do  not  re- 
spond tfiey  will  violate  Federal  law. 

For  instance,  for  a  $20  fee,  one  organiza- 
tkjn  offered  to  provkJe  a  Social  Security 
number  for  a  newborn  child.  The  solkiitatkxi 
noted  that  "Federal  law  requires  that  you 
must  have  this  completed  before  your  taxes 
are  filed "'  As  a  consequence  of  this  type  of 
sollcitatkin,  IndlvkJuals  can  be  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law, 
tfiey  must  purchase  tfie  goods  or  servrces  of- 
fered by  the  organizatk>n. 

Recently,  a  new  breed  of  deceptive  mailings 
has  developed.  These  solkatatk>ns  offer  mys- 
tery gifts  or  contain  sweepstake  trckets  in 
order  to  gain  the  consumers'  attentk>n,  while 
also  disguising  themselves  as  affiliated  with 
the  Federal  Government.  Such  practices  can 
be  partrcularty  puzzling  to  consumers.  One  In- 
dividual was  so  confused  about  the  nature  of 
a  mailing  that  she  thought  that  tax  money  was 
going  to  a  lottery  run  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Another  indivdiual  questioned 
"Since  when  has  Social  Security  been  In  the 
gambling  business?" 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  many  of 
these  deceptive  mailings  target  Social  Secun- 
ty and  Medicare  and  are  directed  at  older  indi- 
viduals. This  IS  distressing  as  many  older  Indi- 
viduals live  on  fixed  Incomes  and  depend  on 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  Programs.  As  such,  these  Indi- 
viduals may  be  extremely  alarmed  by  mislead- 
ing mailings  that  portray  themselves  as  affili- 
ated with  Social  Security  or  Medicare.  This 
practice  is  terribly  disturtiing  as  It  preys  upon 
the  vulnerable. 

Unfortunately,  however,  once  an  individual 
succumbs  to  such  a  tactic,  the  Individual  be- 
comes the  target  of  many  otfier  such  prac- 
tices. Organizatrans  who  are  involved  In  this 
type  of  industry  often  sell  the  names  of  those 
taken  in  by  the  scfiemes  to  other  organiza- 
tions wfio  are  engaged  in  similar  practices. 
Thus,  the  enormity  of  the  problem  and  Its  con- 
sequences are  even  more  significant. 

Legislation  to  address  this  issue  has  re- 
ceived wkJespread  congressk>nal  support.  The 
fact  that  over  100  of  my  colleagues  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor  my  deceptive  mailings 
bill  IS  a  clear  indk^tion  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  the  concern  that  this  Issue 
must  be  addressed. 

As  you  know.  H.R.  2331  would  require  so- 
lk:itations  that  use  signs,  seals,  terms  of  Insig- 
nias to  Imply  a  Federal  connectk>n  or  erv 
dorsement  to  bear  a  disclaimer  to  alert  con- 
sumers that  the  mailings  are  not  affiliated  with 
the  Federal  Govemnnent.  As  such,  ttiis  legisla- 
tkxi  wouM  make  important  inroads  into  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  mailings  that  create 
the  allusion  that  they  are  federally  endorsed 
or  affiliated 

While  I  remain  corKemed  that  the  pro/i- 
sions  relating  to  solk^tions  that  offer  a  prod- 
uct or  servk:e  that  is  provkled  by  the  Federal 
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Government  free  of  charge  or  at  lesser  cost 
were  removed,  I  believe  that  this  legMation 
provkles  an  essential  step  in  sattsf^  the 
need  to  provkle  information  through  dtodo- 
sure.  In  this  way.  consumers  can  make  In- 
formed judgments,  and  not  have  their  dect- 
sk>ns  influenced  by  fear  and  misunderstarxl- 
ing. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideratkx)  of  this  m%>or- 
tant  legislatkxi  which  provkles  much  needed 
protection  for  consumers. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  tfie  Deceptive  Mailing  Prevention  Act  of 
1989.  H.R.  2331  addresses  the  problem  of 
confusing  mail  soikatatnns  desigrwd  to  re- 
semble U.S.  Government  bills  and  Invowes 
and  protects  customers  from  unscruputous 
vendors  who  advertise  servnes  that  are  avail- 
able free  from  the  Government  As  mass  mail- 
ing has  become  increasingly  high  technotogy 
the  volume  of  such  mail  has  skyrocketed.  In- 
evitably, some  direct  mailers  have  adopted 
practKes  that  are  misleading  to  consumers. 
Such  documents,  frequently  aimed  at  the  el- 
derly, hkle  their  true  origins  by  using  Federal 
Government  associated  Insignias,  terms,  and 
symbols. 

A  constituent  of  mine  recently  received  a 
letter  at  his  business  address  wtiich  promi- 
nently displayed  a  shiekJIike  emblem  ar)d  two 
boxes  stating  the  punishment  under  the  law  if 
the  letter  was  tampered  with  or  stolen  on  the 
envek)pe,  giving  the  impresskxi  that  it  was  of- 
fkMl  Government  business.  After  operting  the 
letter,  he  discovered  tfiat  it  was  an  offer  to 
purcfiase  a  resort  corxkiminHjm. 

More  nefariously,  a  mail-order  firm,  under 
extremely  misleading  lettertiead  and  envek>pe, 
offered  to  procure  Informatkjn  on  indivktuals' 
Social  Security  benefits  and  payments.  This 
information  is  available  free  from  the  Federal 
Government 

The  passage  of  H.R.  2331  will  go  far  to  put 
an  end  to  tfie  misuse  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
Ke  and  I  urge  its  adoptk>n. 

D  1510 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
McCloskey]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2331, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  designate  as 
nonmailable  matter  solicitations  of  do- 
nations which  could  reasonably  be 
misconstrued  as  a  bill,  invoice,  or 
statement  of  accoimt  due,  and  solicita- 
tions which  are  offered  in  terms  im- 
plying any  Federal  Government  con- 
nection or  endorsement,  unless  such 
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matter  contains  an  appropriate  con- 
spicuous disclaimer,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

TELEVISION  VIOLENCE  ACT  OF 
1989 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1391)  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  activities  relating  to 
alleviating  the  negative  impact  of  vio- 
lence in  telecast  material,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

HJl.  1391 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepretentativeM    of  the    United    Statet    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Television 
Violence  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  L  DEFlNmONa 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "antitrust  laws"  has  the 
meaning  given  It  in  BubBcctlon  (a)  of  the 
first  aection  of  the  Clayton  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
12(s)),  except  that  such  term  includes  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  UJS.C.  46)  to  the  extent  that  such  sec- 
tion 6  applies  to  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion; 

(2)  the  term  "person  in  the  television  in- 
dustry" means  a  television  network,  any 
entity  which  produces  programming  (in- 
cluding theatrical  motion  pictures)  for  tele- 
casting or  telecasts  programming,  the  Na- 
tional Cable  Television  Association,  the  As- 
sociation of  Independent  Television  Sta- 
tions, Incorporated,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  BroaxIcaaterB,  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America,  the  Community  An- 
tenna TeleviBion  Association,  and  each  of 
the  networks'  affiliate  organizations,  and 
■hall  include  any  individual  acting  on  behalf 
of  such  person;  and 

(3)  the  term  "telecast"  means— 

(A)  to  broadcast  by  a  television  broadcast 
station;  or 

(B)  to  transmit  by  a  cable  television 
system  or  a  satellite  television  distribution 
service. 

SBC  S.  KXEMPTION. 

The  antitrust  laws  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Joint  dlacuasion,  consideration,  review. 
action,  or  agreement  by  or  among  persons  in 
the  television  industry  for  the  purpose  of. 
and  limited  to,  developing  and  disseminat- 
ing voluntary  guidelines  designed  to  allevi- 
ate the  negative  Impact  of  violence  in  tele- 
cast material. 

SBC  4.  LIMITATIONS. 

(a)  Boycotts.— The  exemption  provided  in 
aection  3  shall  not  apply  to  any  Joint  discus- 
sion, consideration,  review,  action,  or  agree- 
ment which  results  in  a  boycott  of  any 
person. 

(b)  TiMX  PnuoD.— The  exemption  provid- 
ed in  section  3  ahall  apply  only  to  any  Joint 
discussion,  ccmslderation.  review,  action,  or 
agreement  engaged  in  only  during  the  3- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bhooks]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MooRHBAD]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia  [Mr.  Moorhead]  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  opposed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoirrcoMERY).  If  the  gentleman  is  op- 
posed, he  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  revise  the  statement  con- 
cerning recognition.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Ui.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moorbead]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R,  1391  is  a  legisla- 
tive response  to  concerns  held  by 
many  across  the  coimtry  about  the 
level  of  violence  on  television  today.  It 
is  based  upon  the  premise,  as  shown 
by  the  majority  of  research  studies  of 
the  issue,  that  there  is  a  causal  rela- 
tionship between  violence  on  television 
and  aggressive  behavior  in  real  life— 
particularly  with  yoimg  viewers. 

Television  reaches  an  enormous 
niunber  of  people  and  is  the  most  in- 
fluential meditui  in  America  today. 
Because  of  this  power  to  influence, 
broadcasters  have  a  siiecial  responsi- 
bility to  the  viewing  public.  I  know 
they  recognize  their  duties,  and  work 
diligently  to  discharge  them  every  day. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  1391  is  to 
remove  the  perception,  apparently 
held  by  many  in  the  television  indus- 
try, that  the  antitrust  laws  are  a  possi- 
ble impediment  to  those  who  would 
voluntarily  wish  to  meet  and  adopt 
guidelines  concerning  television  vio- 
lence. The  bill  thus  provides  a  limited 
antitrust  exemption  to  persons  in  the 
television  industry  who  wish  to  volim- 
tarily  meet  to  develop  voluntary  guide- 
lines to  reduce  the  negative  impact  of 
violence  on  television. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  does 
not,  and  is  not  intended  to,  coerce  any 
conduct.  No  sanctions  for  failing  to 
meet,  failing  to  adopt  gtiidelines.  or 
failing  to  adhere  to  any  guidelines 
that  might  be  developed,  are  included 
in  the  bill. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  favorably 
reported  HJl.  1391  by  a  substantial 
majority,  bipartisan  vote.  Because  of 
its  strong  interest  in  protecting  im- 
pressionable viewers  from  abuse,  and 
to  assist  the  industry  in  canying  out 
its  special  responsibility  to  the  public, 
the  committee  was  willing  to  approve 
the  limited,  temporary  exemption  in 
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H.R.  1391.  This  way.  persons  in  the 
television  industry  wishing  to  develop 
guidelines  to  reduce  the  negative 
impact  of  television  violence  can  do  so 
without  fear  of  antitrust  exposure. 

I  particularly  commend  the  authors 
of  this  legislation.  Congressman 
GucKMAN  and  Congressman  Feighan, 
for  their  efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
our  attention,  and  I  urge  my  col 
leagues  to  support  H.R.  1391. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1391.  the  Tele- 
vision Violence  Act  of  1989.  This  bill 
would  insulate  the  television  networks, 
the  cable  interests,  producers  and 
others  in  the  industry  from  any  anti- 
trust risk  should  they  decide  to  meet 
to  develop  voluntary  guidelines  to  alle 
viate  the  impact  of  televised  violence. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  area  which 
cries  out  for  the  application  of  some 
conmion  sense.  There  should  be  little 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  excessive 
exposure  to  violence  can  have  harmful 
effects,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
young  people.  A  1982  report  issued  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  summarizing  the  literature  in 
the  field,  states  that  "recent  research 
confirms  the  earlier  findings  of  a 
causal  relationship  between  viewing 
televised  violence  and  later  aggressive 
behavior.  "  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
American  Psychological  Association, 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association, 
and  the  American  Medical  Association 
are  consistent  with  these  findings. 

As  a  society  which  cares  for  its 
young  people  and  which  is  rightfully 
alarmed  by  the  rising  tide  of  violent 
behavior  in  our  homes  and  in  the 
streets  of  the  commimities  in  which 
we  live,  we  are  compelled  to  take 
action. 

As  I  said  at  our  hearing  on  this  bill 
last  May.  I  think  a  lot  of  commonsense 
things  can  be  done  to  take  the  worst 
violence  off  the  air.  I  think  that  most 
shows  can  be  done  and  the  story  line 
can  be  developed  without  the  grue- 
some and  abhorrent  details  which 
have  become  commonplace  in  televi- 
sion programming.  It  does  not  take 
great  wisdom  to  perceive  this  and,  I 
think,  to  devise  workable  guidelines  to 
deal  with  it. 

There  has  been  reluctance  by  the 
networks  and  others  in  the  television 
industry  to  take  collective  steps  to 
reduce  the  level  of  violence  in  their 
programming.  This  has  been  tied  to 
their  uncertainty  about  potential  anti- 
trust liability  should  they,  as  competi 
tors,  meet  to  discuss  collective  action 
in  this  area.  The  entire  purpose  of 
H.R.  1391.  accordingly,  is  simply  to 
eliminate  antitrust  anxiety  as  a  reason 
for  inaction  by  the  television  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  a  constitu- 
tional impediment  to  this  bill.  At  our 
hearing.  Prof.  Cass  Sunstein.  of  the 


University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  tes- 
tified that  the  bill  is  constitutional  be- 
cause 'it  is  entirely  not  coercive.  It 
doesn't  prohibit  anything,  and  it 
doesn't  require  anything.  It  regulates 
broadcasting,  an  area  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  Congress  has  es- 
pecially expansive  powers.  It  is  direct- 
ed at  the  protection  of  children,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  as 
a  good  reason  for  regulation  of  the 
broadcasting  media.  "  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  Professor  Sunstein. 

We  are  simply  allowing  the  networks 
and  other  people  involved  in  program- 
ming to  get  together  to  discuss  adop- 
tion of  a  voluntary  code  of  conduct 
governing  violent  programming.  They 
are.  in  fact,  perfectly  free  not  to  do 
this.  No  one  is  dictating  to  them;  there 
is  no  mandate,  and  there  are  no  penal- 
ties whatsoever  attached  to  this  bill. 
They  simply  are  given  the  opportunity 
as  free  citizens  to  join  together  to  try 
to  work  this  problem  out  in  a  common- 
sense  manner  which  will  serve  us  all. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  at  the  beginning  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  high  regard  for  the  author  of  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moorhead],  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  or.  of 
course,  my  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks].  I  share 
their  concern  about  programming  on 
television,  but  must  disagree  most 
strongly  that  this  is  the  way  to  carry  it 
out.  It  is  exactly  the  wrong  way.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  hope  the  bill  is  defeat- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  H.R.  1391 

H.R.  1391  manipulates  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws  to  bring  about  Govern- 
ment censorship.  The  bill  exempts  the 
TV  industry  from  the  antitrust  laws 
for  the  express  purpose  of  not  only 
having  that  industry  alter  the  content 
of  its  progrsuns.  but  also  to  alter  it  in 
the  direction  the  Government  wants. 
H.R.  1391  is  saying  what  kind  of  pro- 
gramming the  Government  favors  and 
the  TV  industry  should  produce.  That 
is  indirect  censorship,  clear  and 
simple. 

Broadcasters  understand  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  Congress,  particu- 
larly in  areas  like  "must  carry  "  legisla- 
tion, funding  of  public  broadcasting, 
and  regulation  of  the  industry.  They 
know— as  the  proponents  of  H.R.  1391 
and  its  Senate  companion  bill  repeat- 
edly have  pointed  out  to  them— this 
bill  is  directing  them  to  get  together 
and  make  the  changes  Congress  wants 
or  else  something  worse  will  happen  to 
them.  The  message  from  "Big  Broth- 
er "  to  TV  executives  is  clear:  "If  you 
dont  comply— watch  out!  " 


I  appreciate  the  sincere  motivations 
of  the  Members  who  support  this  bill. 
All  of  us  want  a  more  civil  society.  But 
casting  aside  constitutional  concerns 
and  giving  content  specific  antitrust 
exemptions  to  the  TV  industry  is  a 
truly  dangerous  way  to  get  there. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  the 
networks  already  have  their  own  pro- 
gramming standards  review  process, 
and  their  policies  on  gratuitous  and 
excessive  TV  violence  are  in  fact  rea- 
sonably similar  right  now. 

It  is  difficult  to  contemplate  delegat- 
ing this  responsibility  to  an  industry 
committee  composed  of  all  the  major 
networks,  hundreds  of  independent 
TV  stations,  the  numerous  cable 
broadcasters,  and  others.  I  can't  help 
but  wonder  what  the  one  workable 
definition  of  violence  is  that  will  satis- 
fy all  of  those  interested  in  this  issue. 

The  proper  place  for  TV  program- 
ming content  to  be  decided  is  in  our 
homes  and  our  communities.  Anyone 
can  pick  up  the  phone  or  the  pen  and 
complain  to  advertisers  or  broadcast- 
ers. We  know  they  respond.  The  well- 
known  success  of  Mrs.  Rakolta's  pro- 
test regarding  the  "Married  .  .  .  With 
ChvlcJren "  show  is  just  one  case  in 
point.  The  American  people  can  direct- 
ly control  the  programming  without 
the  interference  of  the  Government, 
and  that  is  how  it  should  be. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out 
that  all  nations  have  problems  with 
freedom  of  speech.  Governments- 
even  ours— at  times  are  anxious  to 
censor  or  direct  our  speech.  Our  coun- 
try is  undoubtedly  the  best,  but  it  is  a 
precarious,  fragile  freedom  we  enjoy 
and  it  must  be  guarded  diligently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joined  in  my  op- 
position to  this  bill  by  all  of  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights.  We 
see  in  the  legislation  serious  first 
amendment  objections  relating  to  free- 
dom of  speech  and  expression.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  vote  against  H.R. 
1391. 

D  1520 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman],  one  of  the 
authors  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Television  Violence  Act  of  1989  creates 
a  narrow  3-year  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  so  that  members  of  the 
television  industry  would  be  permitted 
to  discuss  and  develop  voluntary 
guidelines  to  alleviate  the  negative 
impact  of  violence  on  television.  This 
bill  is  supported  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  National 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association,  and 
the  Justice  Department.  This  bill  is 
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constitutional,  not  coercive,  and  badly 
needed. 

There  is  no  censorship  in  this  bill.  It 
was  supported  by  Members  as  diverse 
as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Prank],  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Morrison],  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr, 
Smith],  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde],  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbren- 
rreR],  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Moorhead].  It  reflects  the 
general  feeling  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  about  violence  on  televi- 
sion. 

As  the  father  of  two  children,  I  am 
very  concerned  by  the  fact  that  young 
people  are  increasingly  becoming  in- 
volved in  violent  crime.  Those  of  us 
who  are  parents,  teachers,  and  legisla- 
tors must  look  for  the  root  causes  of 
this  blight  and  seek  solutions.  There  is 
significant  empirical  evidence  that  tel- 
evision violence  encourages  aggressive 
behavior   in   children,   deadens   their 
sensitivity  to  the  existence  and  conse- 
quences of  violence  in  the  real  world, 
and  fosters  a  belief  that  violence  is  an 
acceptable  way  to  resolve  conflict.  We 
may  be  witnessing  the  grim  effects  of 
this  in  the  incidents  of  "wilding"  in 
New  York,  gang  rape  in  a  New  Jersey 
suburb,  and  nightly  gim  battles  over 
the  crack  trade  in  Washington,  DC. 
We  even  keep  a  rurming  count  of  the 
14-.  15-,  and  16-year  olds  brutally  mur- 
dered by  kids  their  own  age. 

Most  scientists  accept  that  there  is  a 
link  between  television  violence  and 
behavior.  The  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  estimates  that  children 
spend  approximately  25  hours  per 
week  watching  television.  Violent  acts 
occur  about  20  times  an  hour  on  chil- 
dren's programming  and  about  8-10 
times  per  hour  on  prime  time  televi- 
sion. Conservatively,  children  are  ex- 
posed to  over  12,000  violent  acts  per 
year.  Just  as  commercials  influence 
our  buying  decisions,  this  constant  ex- 
posure to  violence  takes  its  toll  on  the 
developing  mind  of  a  child. 

At  the  same  time,  children  are 
spending  less  time  with  parents  who 
might  be  able  to  monitor  their  televi- 
sion viewing.  In  the  1980's,  the  televi- 
sion has  taken  on  the  role  of  babysit- 
ter for  children  whose  parents  both 
must  work  to  make  ends  meet.  For 
this  reason,  I  believe  the  television  in- 
dustry needs  to  accept  a  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  effect  their  pro- 
gramming is  having  on  our  Nation's 
children. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  mem- 
bers of  the  television  Industry  claim 
that  the  antitrust  laws  prohibit  their 
meeting  to  discuss  the  issue  or  to  de- 
velop and  implement  voluntary  pro- 
gramming guidelines.  This  legislation 
lifts  that  bar  without  compelling  spe- 
cific action.  There  is  no  requirement 
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that  the  industry  meet,  discuss,  or  im- 
plement guidelines.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  to  my  colleagues  that  there 
is  no  threat,  express  or  implied,  of  fur- 
ther action  by  Congress  in  the  event 
that  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
Television  Violence  Act  produces  noth- 
mg.  Constitutional  experts  who  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee stated  that  this  bUl  does  not 
run  afoul  of  the  first  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  not  coercive  and  does  not 
regulate  speech. 

Some  have  criticized  this  bill  and 
have  advocated  instead  public  pressure 
as  a  better  means  to  reduce  television 
violence.  These  critics  fail  to  recognize 
that  only  with  the  aid  of  this  legisla- 
tion can  members  of  the  industry  ad- 
dress this  issue  together.  At  best,  this 
bill  creates  an  opportimity  to  alleviate 
the  negative  impact  of  television  vio- 
lence on  children.  At  worst,  nothing  at 
all  wiU  result.  Seldom  do  Members  of 
Congress  have  the  choice  to  support 
such  a  positive  measure. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Berhan]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  goal 
of  this  legislation  is  very  worthwhile, 
and  the  logic  by  which  it  seeks  to 
achieve  its  goal  is  very  seductive.  Evi- 
dence of  this  seductive  nature  of  this 
legislation  is  the  fact  that  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  it.  On  further  thought  and 
after  much  discussion,  I  have  conclud- 
ed that  it  is  a  mistake. 

Heaven  knows  the  effort  to  try  and 
reduce  the  level  and  intensity  and  inci- 
dence of  violence  in  our  society  has  to 
be  supported  by  all  concerned  Ameri- 
cans. The  question  of  the  link  between 
what  happens  on  television  and  what 
goes  on  in  our  society  is  a  tenuous  one 
at   best.   There   are  studies   to   show 
there  is  a  relationship.  There  are  stud- 
ies to  show  that  there  is  no  relation- 
ship. The  notion  that  the  wildings  in 
New  York,  the  crime  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  that  all  other 
bad  things  that  have  befaUen  us  and 
that  have  grown  with  such  an  alarm- 
ing trend  in  our  society  are  a  direct  or 
even  partial  result  of  programming  on 
nightly  television,  I  think  ,  on  a  scien- 
tific basis  is  dubious  at  best. 

My  major  concern  is  not  focused 
with  the  science  of  this  particular  rela- 
tionship. If  there  is  a  chance  that  it 
would  work  and  it  was  otherwise  an 
acceptable  approach  constitutionally 
and  in  terms  of  our  historic  way  we 
treat  television  and  these  kinds  of 
ideas  in  our  society,  I  would  say  let  us 
go  ahead  and  take  that  chance.  The 
problem  is  that  while  on  its  surface 
this  bill  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  level 
of  censorship,  through  indirection  it 
leads  and  it  provides  a  Government 
patina  of  control  of  that  television 
that  I  do  not  think  is  good  public 
policy. 
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It  reminds  me  somewhat  of  the  situ- 
ation that  occurred  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent area  when  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
sidered the  issue  of  restrictive  conven- 
ants  in  Shelly  versus  Kramer.  The 
parties  made  a  private  contract  to  not 
sell  their  houses  to  members  of  cerUin 
minority  groups,  racial  or  religious,  no 
State  action,  and  many  people  said 
therefore,  no  unconstitutional  con- 
duct. But  in  providing  judicial  enforce- 
ment of  those  restrictive  covenants, 
the  Supreme  Court  wisely  concluded 
that  judicial  enforcement  was  a  form 
of  State  action  and  thereby  struck 
down  the  restrictive  covenants  that 
were  underlying  this  particular  ap- 
proach. 

Here  there  is  much  the  same  ap- 
proach. Obviously  not  only  is  there 
nothing  wrong,  but  we  want  people 
who  are  involved  in  programming  to 
make  decisions  on  the  violence  they 
show  that  balances  the  public  interest 
and  public  concerns  and  the  possibility 
of   the   relationship   of   the   violence 
shown  on  television  to  the  monetary 
fmancial  gain  they  are  going  to  get 
from  showing  that  kind  of  program- 
ming. But  when  we.  as  a  Congress, 
come  forward  and  waive  our  antitrust 
laws  to  provide  for  parties  to  get  to- 
gether to  collaborate,  to  approach  on  a 
common  basis,  this  kind  of  effort  in  a 
fashion  that  might  otherwise  violate 
our  antitrust  laws,  then  I  think  we 
enter  a  new  dimension,  a  form  of  indi- 
rect government  support  for  this  con- 
cept of  censorship.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]  has  spoken  eloquently 
about  aU  the  different  ways  we  as  indi- 
viduals here  in  this  body,  people  in  our 
communities,  have  of  pressuring  our 
programmers  to  try  and  elevate  the 
quality  of  television  programming  and 
reduce  the  level  of  violence. 

n  1530 
It  is  another  thing  when  we  come 
forward  as  a  body  to  legislate  in  this 
particular  area,  and  I  think  for  that 
particular  reason,  and  for  the  reason 
that  the  question  of  violence  is  not  de- 
fined and  leaves  it  to  the  imagination, 
is  programming  on  the  Holocaust,  on 
the  violence  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  during  those  early  years  in 
the  South  or  in  a  variety  of  other 
areas,  is  that  the  kind  of  violence  to  be 
shunned?  We  do  not  try  to  get  into 
and  I  think  wisely,  that  question  in 
this  legislation,  but  it  raises  additional 
questions  of  concern  I  think  about  this 
bill,  and  on  balance,  for  those  reasons, 
I  am  going  to  reluctantly  vote  no 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  the 
author  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Chairman  Brooks  and  Congressman 
Glickmam  in  bringing  this  important 
legislation  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  The 
Television  Violence  Act  has  already 
passed  in  the  other  Chamber,  guided 
by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  SiMOHl.  I  am  hopeful  that 
today  we  too  can  pass  this  legislation 
and  send  it  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  level  of  vio- 
lence on  television.  This  trend,  com- 
bined with  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  hours  of  television  that  the  average 
child  watches  per  week,  has  led  to 
some  very  disturbing  results. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that 
children  who  watch  violence  on  televi- 
sion become  desensitized  to  it.  They 
become  less  sympathetic  to  its  victims. 
They  come  to  view  violence  as  an  ef- 
fective and  appropriate  method  for 
dealing  with  conflict.  And  these  chil- 
dren have  a  greater  sense  of  fear  and 
anxiety.  Television  often  displays  vio- 
lence in  a  glamorous  light:  It  does  not 
show  the  hours  of  pain,  suffering, 
medical  care,  and  rehabilitation  that 
result. 

We  in  Congress  have  the  ability  smd 
the  responsibility  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. The  Television  Violence  Act  is  an 
important  first  step  In  the  process  of 
dramatically  reducing  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  our  society.  And  it  is  an  easy 
step.  The  bill  temporarily  removes  any 
antitrust  barriers  that  hinder  the  tele- 
vision industry  from  acting  jointly  to 
develop  standards  as  to  appropriate 
levels  of  violence  for  various  audi- 
ences. While  the  Supreme  Court  has 
given  us  leeway  in  regulating  chil- 
dren's television,  our  bill  stops  far 
short  of  reg\ilation  and  is  thus  well 
within  first  amendment  parameters.  It 
is  completely  voluntary  and  specifical- 
ly exempts  boycott  activity  from  its 
protections. 

Congressman  Glickman  and  I  have 
worked  for  several  years  on  this  issue. 
Chairman  Brooks  early  in  his  tenure 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  joined  us  in  our  work  and 
guided  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
This  legislation  is  cosponsored  by 
eight  Judiciary  Committee  members 
and  was  reported  out  of  committee  fa- 
vorably by  a  vote  of  26  to  8.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  National  P.T.A..  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the 
American  Psychological  Association, 
and  the  Association  of  Independent 
Television  Stations  [INTV].  I  urge  ray 
colleagues  to  join  me  and  take  away 
the  barriers  that  currently  prevent  the 
networks  from  cooperating  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  reasonjible  policy  on 
levels  of  violence  on  television.  This  is 
one  small  step  we  can  make  in  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  making  this  a  safer, 
less-violent  world  for  our  children. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards]  has  10  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  has  8  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  utilizes  and 
manipulates  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  this  pressure  on  the 
TV  producers  to  change  their  content 
of  their  programs.  I  really  do  not 
think  that  we  had  in  mind  or  Congress 
had  in  mind  that  sort  of  purpose  for 
the  antitrust  laws. 

In  ray  experience,  I  have  never  seen 
an  exemption  to  the  antitrust  laws 
that  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people.  I  could  point  to  sev- 
eral. The  insurance  exemption  and  the 
bottlers'  exemption  and  others  result- 
ed only  in  monopolies  and  more  diffi- 
culty for  the  general  public. 

The  hearing  record,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body.  Mr. 
Speaker,  indicated  that  there  is  a 
threat  to  the  TV  producers  that  in 
effect  Congress  does  not  like  some  of 
your  programming,  and  we  want  you 
to  sit  down  and  clean  it  up.  and  unless 
you  do,  to  our  satisfaction,  then  Con- 
gress will  certainly  take  steps  to  make 
you  do  it.  That  is  very  clear  in  the 
hearing  record  in  at  least  three  in- 
stances. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  to  the 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  that 
came  out  very  strongly  on  June  19  of 
this  year  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  The 
Post  editorial  points  out  that  it  Just 
will  not  work.  It  says  suppose  the 
House  decides  to  tell  the  networks  to 
reach  a  voluntary  agreement  about 
limiting  the  coverage  of  violence  in 
China.  Now  this  is  about  as  violent  as 
you  can  get.  or  as  my  colleague  from 
California  pointed  out.  the  violence  in 
the  Holocaust.  Is  that  the  kind  of  vio- 
lence that  we  want  to  limit?  It  is  wide 
open  as  to  the  kind  of  violence  that 
can  be  agreed  upon  to  t)e  out  of 
bounds  by  the  broadcasters. 

The  New  York  Times  on  July  24. 
just  last  month,  advised  strongly  that 
the  legislation  not  t>e  enacted.  The 
New  York  Times  points  out  that  the 
television  industry  is  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican marketplace  euid  can  be  made  to 
respond  to  market  pressures,  and  that 
is  the  way  this  should  be  handled,  by 
market  pressures,  not  by  a  fiat  from 
Congress  and  threats  from  Congress. 

Also  I  have  a  very  persuasive  letter 
today  from  the  People  for  the  Ameri- 
can Way,  and  another  letter  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  asking 
that  this  bill  not  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  those  letters 
for  the  Record  as  well. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 


People  for  the  Americam  Way, 
Waahington,  DC,  July  28.  1989. 

Dear  REPRESEifTATivE:  On  Monday,  July 
31.  the  House  Is  expected  to  consider  under 
suspension  H.R.  1391,  the  ■Television  Vio- 
lence Act  of  1989,"  which  exempts  the  tele- 
vision Industry  from  the  antitrust  laws  for 
the  express  purpose  of  Joint  Industry  action 
to  reduce  violence  on  television.  WhUe  we 
recognize  that  the  legislation  Is  well  mean- 
ing In  its  attempt  to  deal  with  genuine  con- 
cerns about  excessive  television  violence,  we 
nevertheless  urge  you  to  oppose  H.R.  1391. 
The  bill  raises  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lems by  sanctioning  indirect  government 
censorship  of  television  programming. 

Despite  the  assurances  of  the  sponsors 
that  this  bill  does  not  endorse  a  government 
prescription  for  altering  the  content  of  tele- 
vision programming,  the  intent  of  H.R.  1391 
is  clear.  The  television  Industry  Is  directed 
by  the  federal  government  to  take  action  to 
limit  televised  violence.  Moreover,  the  orga- 
nized proponents  of  TV  censorship  are  cer- 
tain to  seize  this  legislation  to  further  their 
own  objectives  and  bring  additional  pressure 
on  the  television  Industry.  This  is  an  issue 
that  should  be  addressed  by  the  television 
industry  and  the  public,  not  by  Congress 
through  the  antitrust  laws. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  H.R.  1391.  It  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent. 
Sincerely. 

John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr., 

Chairman. 

American  Civil  Ljberties  Union, 

Woihington.  DC,  July  28,  1989. 

Dear  Retresentative:  On  Monday,  July 
31.  the  House  will  consider  on  the  suspen- 
sion calendar  H.R.  1391,  a  bill  to  grant  an 
antitrust  exemption  to  the  television  indus- 
try so  that  it  can  meet  to  discuss  ways  of  re- 
ducing the  negative  effects  of  violence  on 
television.  For  the  past  two  Congresses  the 
ACLU  has  lobbied  strenuously  against  this 
bill,  and  we  continue  to  believe  that  con- 
tent-based exemptions  to  antitrust  laws  af- 
fecting the  communications  industry  violate 
the  First  Amendment. 

In  our  view.  Congress  should  not  use  the 
device  of  an  antitrust  exemption  to  "signal" 
its  view  of  the  appropriateness  of  current 
television  programming.  However,  the  hear- 
ing record  of  three  Congresses  demonstrates 
that  supporters  of  this  legislation  have  spe- 
cific objections  to  television  programming, 
objections  they  certainly  want  the  television 
industry  to  take  into  account  during  the 
meetings  authorized  by  this  bill.  Although 
we  understand  that  the  bill  does  not,  on  its 
face,  require  the  Industry  to  meet  to  alter 
program  content,  we  believe  that  the  unmis- 
takable intent  and  effect  of  passage  of  H.R. 
1391  will  be  an  alteration  of  programming 
along  specific  lines  initiated  by  Congress. 
The  television  industry,  quite  heavily  regu- 
lated, now  may  feel  compelled  to  act  to 
avoid  other  legislative  retribution.  This  is 
the  kind  of  "informal  censorship"  brought 
about  by  the  communication  of  disapproval 
by  a  government  body  condemned  by  courts 
in  such  cases  as  Bantam  Book*  v.  Sullivan 
372  U.S.  58  (1963)  and  Playboy  EnUrprUet 
v.  Meese  639  F.  Supp.  581  (D.D.C.  1986). 

The  Senate  has  already  paoaed  its  com- 
panion bill,  but  only  after  amending  It  to 
authorize  meetings  to  eliminate  the  "nega- 
tive Impact"  of  television  portrayals  of  "ille- 
gal drug  use"  and  "sexually  explicit  materi- 
al." There  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  Senate 
will  not  prevail  in  this  position  should  the 
bill  get  to  a  Conference  Committee.  Regard- 
less of  that  outcome,  the  precedent  set  even 
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by  a  "violence"  anti-trust  exemption  is 
likely  to  be  used  in  the  future  for  further 
"signalling,"  perhaps  urging  the  telerlalon 
Industry  to  make  other  content  changes. 
such  as  to  "eliminate  poBitive  viewa  toward 
abortion"  or  "reduce  coverage  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas." Frankly,  this  is  a  dangerous  road 
down  which  Congress  should  not  proceed. 
We  urge  you  to  vote  against  H.R.  1391. 
Sincerely, 

Morton  H.  Halperir, 

Director. 
Barry  W.  Lynn. 
LevUUUive  CoutueL 
Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1391,  the  Teteviston  Violence  Act 
of  1989.  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation, in  part  because  I  am  the  father  of  two 
pre-teenage  boys.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  authors  of  this  measure, 
my  colleague  from  Kansas,  Representative 
Dan  Guckman.  and  Representative  Ed  Fei- 
QHAN  of  Ohio.  I  share  their  deep  arxi  sincere 
concern  over  the  influence  that  viewing  of  vio- 
lent television  can  have  upon  impressionable 
youngsters. 

This  legislation  would  create  an  antitnjst  law 
exemptkxi  that  wouW  aitow  broadcasters  to 
develop  voluntary  guidelines  for  restricting  vio- 
lence on  television.  Most  scientists  studying 
ttiis  field  agree  that  there  is  a  causal  relation- 
ship between  televised  violence  and  later  ag- 
gressive behavior  In  children.  There  is  no 
question  that  television  vioierKe  Is  pervasive: 
constant  exposure  to  graphic  violerK»  deserv 
sttizes  adults  and  chiWren  to  the  horrifying  ef- 
fects of  violence  In  the  real  worW  and  sug- 
gests that  violence  is  an  acceptable  means  of 
conflict  resolution.  We  are  seeing  the  sad  re- 
sults of  this  influer>ce  on  a  daily  tMois  on 
streets  and  In  homes  across  America. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  1391  is  a  wortcable  first 
step  to  reducing  the  level  of  carnage  and 
mayhem  on  commercial  television  today  and  I 
lK>pe  that  responslsle  broadcast  executives 
and  television  programmers  will  wekxxne  this 
oportunity  to  rid  tf>e  public  airwaves  of  some 
of  the  senseless  violence  that  passes  for  en- 
tertainment In  our  society. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mi. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Texas     [Mr. 
Brooks]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1391,  as 
amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,   and   the   Chair's   prior   announce- 
ment,   further    proceedings    on    this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 
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CHILD  NUTKITION  AND  WIG 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 


(H.R.  24)  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  certain 
authorities  contained  in  such  acts 
through  the  fiscal  year  1995,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  24 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representutives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congreu  aatembled, 

SBCnON  I.  SHOKT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Nutri- 
tion and  WIG  Amendments  of  1989". 
TITLE  I— PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  AND  THE  CHILD  NU- 
TRITION ACT  OP  INS 
PART  A— PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 
SBC   1*1.  TYPES  OF  MILK   TO   BE   INCLUDED   IN 
SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

(a)  Eluohation  of  Dufucate  Provi- 
sions.—SecUon  9<a)  of  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  VS.C.  175«<a)),  as  similarly 
amended  first  by  section  322  of  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  NutriUon  Amendments  of 
1986,  as  contained  in  Public  Law  99-500  (100 
SUt.  1783-381).  Uter  by  section  322  of  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986,  as  contained  in  Public  Law 
99-691  (100  SUt.  3341-364).  and  later  by  sec 
tion  4202  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986,  as  contained  in  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987  (Public  Law  99-661).  is  amended  to 
read  as  if  only  the  latest  amendment  was 
enacted. 

(b)  General  AtJTHORmr.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  9<a)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  (42  U.S.C.  1758(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Lunches  served  by  schools  participat- 
ing In  the  school  lunch  program  under  this 
Act  shall  offer  students  fluid  whole  milk 
and  fluid  unflavored  lowfat  milk.". 

SEC  ISL  extension  OF  SUMMEK  FOOD  SERVICE 
PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Section  13  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761)  Is  amended— 

(I)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)  cf 
paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(CKl)  conduct  a  regularly  scheduled  food 
service  for  children  from  areas  in  which 
poor  economic  conditions  exist; 

"(11)  conduct  a  regularly  scheduled  food 
service  primarily  for  homeless  children;  or 

"(ill)  qualify  as  camps;  and"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4)— 
(i)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D); 

(II)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  private  nonprofit  organizations  eligi- 
ble under  paragraph  (7).";  and 

(C)  in  [Muragraph  (7)— 

(I)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Private  nonprofit  organizations,  as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (B)  (other  than  or- 
ganizations already  eligible  under  subsec- 
Uon  (aXD),  shall  be  eligible  for  the  program 
under  this  section  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  other  service  institu- 
Uons."; 

(II)  In  subparagraph  (B).  by  amending 
clause  (I)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(iXI)  serve  a  total  of  not  more  than  2.500 
chUdren  per  day  at  not  more  than  5  sites  in 
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any  urban  area,  with  not  more  than  300 
children  being  served  at  any  1  site  (or.  with 
a  waiver  granted  by  the  SUte  under  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  Seoretary.  pot  more 
than  500  cbOdren  being  served  at  any  1 
site);  or  ' 

"(11)  serve  a  total  of  not  more  than  2,500 
children  per  day  at  not  more  than  15  sites  In 
any  rural  area,  with  not  more  than  300  chil- 
dren being  served  at  any  1  site  (or,  with  a 
waiver  granted  by  the  SUte  under  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  Secretary,  not  more 
than  500  children  being  served  at  any  1 
site);"; 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(IKl),  by  inserting  "(other  than  private  non- 
profit organizaUons  eligible  under  subsec- 
tion (aK7))"  after  "Service  InsUtuUons"- 
and 

(3)  In  subsecUon  (p),  by  striking  "F^r"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "1989,"  and  insert- 
ing "Por  the  fiscal  year  Ijeglnning  October 
1.  1977,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
ending  before  (Dctober  1, 1996,". 

SEC   IM.   EXTENSION  OF  COMMODfTV   DISTRIBU- 
TION PROGRAM. 

(a)  Gbheral  Aitthoritt.— Subeectlon  (a) 
of  section  14  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  D.S.C.  1762a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"1989"  and  inserting  "1995". 

(b)  Elimiratioii    or    Dupucatb    Phovi- 

SIOHS.— 

(1)  IH  CEiiRRAi — Section  14(g)  Of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  XSJBC 
1762a<g)),  as  similarly  added  first  by  secUon 
363  of  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutri- 
tion Amendments  of  1986,  as  contained  In 
PubUc  Law  99-600  (100  SUt.  1783-368),  Uter 
by  section  363  of  the  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1986.  as 
contained  in  Public  Law  99-591  (100  Stat. 
3341-371).  and  later  by  section  4403  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1986,  as 
contained  In  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  Law 
99-661),  and  as  then  amended  by  section  2 
of  Public  Law  100-356.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
if  only  the  amendment  made  by  section 
4403  of  the  ChUd  NutriUon  AmendmenU  of 
1986,  as  contained  In  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  was 
enacted. 

(2)  COJCPUTATIOH  or  CASH  COKFKHSATIOir  TO 
DISTRICTS    UHSKR    PUBLIC    LAW     100-356.— (A) 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  14(g)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  (42  VS  C 
1762a(g))  is  amended— 

(i)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(A)  the  following  new  sentences:  "The  Sec- 
retary, in  computing  losses  sustained  by  any 
school  district  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, shall  base  such  compuUtlon  on  the 
actual  amount  of  assistance  received  by 
such  school  district  under  this  Act  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  30,  1982.  includ- 
ing— 

•'(1)  the  value  of  assistance  In  the  form  of 
commodities  provided  In  addlUon  to  those 
provided  pursuant  to  secUon  6<e)  of  this 
Act;  and 

"(II)  the  value  of  aasistanoe  provided  in 
the  form  of  either  cash  or  commodity  let- 
ters of  credit 


The  Secretary  may  provide  cash  compensa- 
tion under  this  subparagraph  only  to  eligi- 
ble school  districts  that  sulMnit  applications 
for  such  compensation  not  later  than  May 
1.  1988.  The  Secretary  shaU  complete  action 
on  any  claim  submitted  under  this  subpara- 
graph not  later  than  45  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  sentence.";  and 
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(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  stnkinK 
•■$50,000"  and  inserting  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary". 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subpara 
graph  (A)  shall  take  effect  as  if  such  amend 
ments  had  been  effective  on  June  28.  1988 

(C)  COMPtTTATIOW    Of    CASH    COMPENSATION 

TO  Districts.— The  matter  following  clause 
(ii)  Of  section  M(g>(3)(A)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (as  amended  by  subsec 
tion  (b)  of  this  section  '42  U.S.C 
1762a(gM3)(A))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol 
lows: 

"The  Secretary  may  provide  cash  compensa- 
tion under  this  subparagraph  only  to  eliKi 
ble  school  districts  that  submit  appl!cation.s 
for  such  compensation  not  later  than  I  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  and  WIC  Amendments  of  1989 
The  Secretary  shall  complete  action  on  any 
claim  submitted  under  this  subparagraph 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  45-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  such 
claim  is  received.". 

SEC    1(M.  REPEAL  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  C  tH  > 
CIU 

Section  15  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1763)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  106.  CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PR(K;RAM. 

(a)  Amendmznt  to  Heading. —The  heading 
for  section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  US.C.  1766)  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"DEPENDENT  CARE  POOD  PROGRAM  ' 

(b)  Othkr  Amendments.  Section  17  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766  i 
is  aunended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection 
(a)(2).  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol 
lowing:  ■.  which  shall  only  require  monitor 
ing  of  such  a  program  not  less  than  3  limef. 
each  year  in  the  case  of  any  program  that 
provides  care  to  school  children  outside  of 
school  hours  and  that— 

■•(i)  is  operated  by  a  school:  or 

•(ii)  is  operated  by  a  private  nonprofit  or 
ganization  only  during  the  school  year  and 
IS  reimbursed  only  for  meal  supplements, 
brealtfasts,  or  both^: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  sutjsection 
(f)(3)- 

(A)  in    the    first    sentence,    by    inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  'and  e.xpan 
sion  funds  to  finance  the  administrative  ex 
penses  for  such  institutions  to  expand  into 
low-income  or  rural  areas': 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"and  expansion  funds"  after  startup 
funcjs": 

(C)  m  the  third  sentence,  by  inserting 
and    expansion     funds '•     after      Start-up 

funds": 

(D)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  inserting 
•and  expansion  funds"  after  start-up 
funds'". 

(E)  in  the  fifth  sentence,  by  inserting 
"and  expansion  funds"  after  "startup 
funds":  and 

(F)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Institutions 
that  have  received  start-up  funds  may  also 
apply  at  a  later  date  for  expansion  funds.", 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (p>— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  d ) 
the  following:  "Lunches  served  by  each  such 
institution  for  which  reimbursement  is 
claimed  under  this  section  shall  provide,  on 
the  average,  approximately  W  of  the  daily 
recommended  dietary  allowance  established 
oy  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na 
tional  Research  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Such  institutions 
shall  make  reasonable  efforts  to  serve  meals 


that  meet  the  special  dietary  requirements 
of  participants,  including  efforts  to  serve 
foods  in  forms  palatable  to  participants.  ": 
and 

iB)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph. 

'6)  The  Governor  of  any  State  may  desig 
nate  to  administer  the  program  under  this 
subsection  a  State  agency  other  than  the 
agency  that  administers  the  child  care  food 
program  under  this  section."". 

SE(     I0«.   MEAL  SIPPLEIMESTS  FOR  CHILDREN   IN 
AfTER-St  H(M)L  (ARE. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1751  et  seq. )  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  17  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  I7A.  .MEAL  SI  PPLEMENTS  FOR  (  HILDRE.N  IN 
AfTER.SCH(H)L  (ARE. 

tai  General  Authority.— ( 1 )  The  Secre 
tary  shall  carry  out  a  program  to  assist 
States  through  grants-in-aid  and  other 
means  to  provide  meal  supplements  to  chil- 
dren in  afterschool  care  in  eligible  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

■I  2 1  For  the  purp>oses  of  this  section,  the 
term  eligible  elementary  and  secondary 
schools'  means  schools  that  — 

"(A)  operate  school  lunch  programs  under 
this  Act: 

iB)  sponsor  afterschool  care  programs: 
and 

■•(C)  are  participating  in  the  child  care 
food  program  under  section  17  on  May  15, 
1989 

'lb I  Eligible  Children.  Reimbursement 
may  be  provided  under  this  section  only  for 
supplements  .served  to  children- 

111  who  are  not  more  than  12  years  of 
age,  or 

1 21  in  the  case  of  children  of  migrant 
workers  or  children  with  handicaps,  who  are 
not  more  than  15  years  of  age. 

ic)  Reimbursement  'Ii  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  national  average  payment 
rate  (as  adjusted  pursuant  to  section 
11(a)(3))- 

"'A)  for  free  supplements  shall  be  40.25 
cents. 

"<B)  for  reduced  price  supplements  shall 
be  y-i  the  rate  for  free  supplements,  and 

'Ci  for  paid  supplements  shall  be  3.75 
cents 

(21  Determinations  with  regard  to  eligi 
bility  for  free  and  reduced  price  supple- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
income  eligibility  guidelines  for  free  lunches 
and  reduced  price  lunches,  respectively, 
under  section  9 

'di  CoffTENTs  OP  Supplements.— The  re 
quirements  that  apply  to  the  content  of 
meal  supplements  served  under  child  care 
food  programs  operated  with  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  content  of 
meal  supplements  served  under  programs 
operated  with  assistance  under  this  sec 
tion," 

SEC  107  RECEIPT  OF  CASH  PAYMENTS  OR  (O.M 
MODPrV  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  I'NDER 
THE  SCHOOL  HTVCH  PROCRA.M 

Paragraph  '  1 )  of  section  18(e)  of  the  Na 
tional  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C,  1769(ei> 
is  amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  "for  the  duration  beginning 
July  1.  1987,  and  ending  December  31.  1990 
and  inserting     beginning  July  1.   1987.  and 
ending  September  30.  1992";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence  "The  Secretary,  directly  or 
through  contract,  shall  administer  the 
project  under  this  subsection .". 

SE(    lOH  I'-ORM  SIMPUFICATION 

Section  19  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  use   1769a)  is  amended- 


'li  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"REDUcrrioN  OP  paperwork:  porm 

SIMPLIPICATION": 

(2)  by  inserting  (a) "  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

( 3 )  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

I  b)  The  Secretary  shall— 

<1)  review  the  model  application  forms 
for  programs  under  this  Act  and  programs 
under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966:  an(] 

12)  simplify  the  format  and  instructions 
for  the  forms  so  that  the  forms  are  easily 
understood  by  individuals  who  must  com- 
plete them.  ". 

SE(     109  TRAINING  A.ND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1751  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

SE(    21  TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— The  Secretary 
IS  authorized  to  conduct  training  activities 
and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  individuals  employed  in 
school  food  service  programs  carried  out 
with  assistance  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Minimt;m  Requirements.- The  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  shall  conduct  training  activities  and 
technical  assistance  under  this  section  in  co 
ordination  with  activities  authorized  under 
section  22.  Such  activities  and  assistance 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  activities  una 
a.ssistance  with  respect  to— 

"( 1 )  menu  planning: 

"(2)  efficient  use  of  physical  resources: 

(3)  financial  management: 

"(4)  efficient  use  of  computers: 

"(5)  procurement: 

(6)  implementation  of  regulations  and 
appropriate  guidelines; 

"(7)  sanitation; 

"(8)  safety;  and 
"i9)  compliance  and  accountability. 

"(CI  Coordination  With  Activities  or 
Food  Service  Management  Institute.— The 
Secretary  shall  coordinate  activities  carried 
out  under  this  section  with  activities  carried 
out  by  any  food  service  management  insti- 
tute established  as  authorized  by  section  22. 

(d)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.- 
In  addition  to  any  amounts  made  available 
under  section  7(a)(5)(B)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966.  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  section  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992  1993 
1994.  and  1995.". 

SE(     110   FOOD  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  INSTITITE 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  109  of  this  Act)  (42 
U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

-SF^    22.  F(K)D  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  INSTI'HTE. 

••(a)  General  AirrHOHiTY.— The  Secretary 
IS  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
school  food  service  management  institute 
to— 

••(  1 )  conduct  research  necessary  to  assist 
schools  in  providing  high  quality,  nutritious, 
cost-effective  meal  service  to  the  children 
attending  such  schools: 

••(2)  provide  training  and  technical  assist 
ance  under  section  21(b)  through  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  national  network  of  trained 
professionals  to  present  training  programs 
and  workshops  for  sch(x>l  food  service  per- 
sonnel utilizing  training  materials  developed 
by  the  institute; 
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••(3)  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  research, 
studies,  and  findings  related  to  all  aspects  of 
the  operation  of  school  food  service  pro- 
grams, including  activities  carried  out  with 
assistance  provided  under  section  19  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

••(b)  Authorization  op  Afpropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years   1990,   1991,   1982. 
1993.  1994.  and  1995  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  secticm  the  lesser  of— 
"( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to— 
"(A)  Vio  of  1  cent,  multiplied  by 
'•(B)    the    number    of    meals    served    by 
schools  participating  in  the  school  lunch 
program  under  this  Act  in  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  concerned;  and 
••(2)  $4,000,000.". 

SEC.  111.  COMPLIANCE  AND  ACCOUNTABIHTY. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  (as 
amended  by  sections  109  and  110  of  this 
Act)  (42  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  23.  COMPLIANCE  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY. 

•'(a)  Unified  Accotjnt ability  System.— 
There  shall  be  a  unified  system  prescribed 
and  administered  by  the  Secretary  for  en- 
suring that  local  food  service  authorities 
that  participate  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"(b)  PtwcTioNS  OP  System.— (1)  Under  the 
system  described  in  subsection  (a),  each 
State  educational  agency  shall— 

"(A)  require  that  local  food  service  au- 
thorities comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  and 

(B)  ensure  such  compliance  through  rea- 
sonable audits  and  supervisory  assistance  re- 
views. 

(2)  Each  State  educational  agency  shall 
coordinate  the  compliance  and  accountabil- 
ity activities  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  a 
manner  that  minimizes  the  Imposition  of 
additional  duties  on  local.  iooA  service  au- 
thorities. 

"(c)  Role  op  Secretary.— In  carrying  out 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  assist  the  State  educational  agency  in 
the  monitoring  of  programs  conducted  by 
local  food  service  authorities;  and 

"(2)  through  management  evaluations, 
review  the  compliance  of  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  with  regulations  issued  under 
this  Act. 

"(d)  Aitthorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  compliance  and 
accounUbility  activities  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1990.  1991.  1992.  1993,  1994,  and 
1995.". 

SEC.  112.  INFORMATION  ON  INCOME  EUGIBIUTY. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  (as 
amended  by  sections  109.  110.  and  111  of 
this  Act)  (42  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

-SEC.  24.  INFORMATION  ON  INCOME  ELIGIBIUTY. 

(a)  Information  To  Be  Provided.— The 
Secretary  shaU  provide  to  each  SUte,  State 
agency,  local  agency,  and  other  entity  par- 
ticipating in  any  program  under  this  Act  or 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966— 

""( 1 )  information  concerning  what  types  of 
income  are  counted  in  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  children  to  receive  free  or  reduced 
price  meals  under  the  program  In  which 
such  State,  State  agency,  \oc»\  agency,  or 
other  entity  is  participating,  particularly 
with  respect  to  how  net  self-employment 
income  is  determined  for  family  day  care 
providers  participating  in  the  child  care 
food  program;  and 
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■(2)  information  concerning  the  consider- 
ation of  applications  for  free  or  reduced 
price  meals  from  households  in  which  the 
head  of  the  household  is  less  than  21  years 
old. 

"(b)  Time  for  Provision  op  Informa- 
noH.— The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  In- 
formation required  by  subsection  (a)  before 
the  expiration  of  the  60-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  and  WIC  Amendments  of 
1989  and  shall  as  necessary  provide  revisions 
of  such  information. '. 

SEC.  IIJ.  DIETARY  GUIDANCE  FOB  CHILD  NITRI- 
TION  PROGRAMS. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  (as 
amended  by  sections  109,  110,  111,  and  112 
of  this  Act)  (42  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC.  2S.  DIETARY  GUIDANCE  FOR  CHILD  NLTRI- 

TION  pr(x:rams. 
"(a)  Dietary  Guidance  I*tmLicATioN.— (  d 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  in  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  shall  jointly  develop  and  ap- 
prove a  publication  to  be  entitled  Dietary 
Guidance  for  Child  Nutrition  Programs" 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•pubUcation').  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
the  publication  as  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence  before  the  expiration  of  the  1-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC 
Amendments  of  1989. 

'(2)  Before  the  expiration  of  the  6-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  publication  is  completed,  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  the  publication  to 
school  food  service  authorities  and  other  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  participating  in 
programs  under  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966. 

"(b)  Revision  of  Menu  I^lanning 
Guides.— The  Secretary  shall  revise  the 
menu  planning  guides  for  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act  and  programs  assisted  under 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  include 
recommendations  and  rationales  on  imple- 
mentation of  dietary  guidance  described  in 
the  pubUcation. 

■(c)  Application  of  Dietary  Guidance  to 
Meal  Programs.— In  carrying  out  the  school 
lunch  program  under  this  Act,  the  school 
breakfast  program  under  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966,  school  food  authorities  and 
other  organizations  and  institutions  partici- 
pating in  such  programs  shall  apply  the  die- 
tary guidance  described  in  the  publication 
when  preparing  meals  and  meal  supple- 
ments served  under  such  programs. 

"(d)  Revision  of  Publication.— The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  jointly  update  and  ap- 
prove the  publication  developed  under  sub- 
section (a)  as  warranted  by  scientific  evi- 
dence.". 
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percentage  of  whom  are  members  of  low- 
income  families.";  and 
(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  (4) 
and  (5),  as  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  re- 
spectively; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■(3MA)  The  Secretary  shall  make  addi- 
tional payments  to  each  SUte  educational 
agency  to  assist  in  the  Initiation  of  break- 
fast programs  In  schools  attended  by  chil- 
dren a  significant  percentage  of  whom  are 
members  of  low-income  families. 

"(BKi)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  for- 
mula for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  payments  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
that  shall  consider  the  need  of  each  SUte 
for  expansion  of  the  breakfast  program 
under  this  section  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"(ii)  The  SecreUry  shall  act  in  a  timely 
manner  to  recover  and  reaUocate  to  other 
SUtes  any  amounts  provided  to  a  SUte  edu- 
cational agency  under  this  paragraph  that 
are  not  used  by  such  agency  within  a  rea- 
sonable period. 

"(C)  Any  school  that  receives  assistance 
under  this  paragraph  may  use  such  assist- 
ance only  for  purposes  of  nonrecurring  ex- 
penses incurred  in  initiating  a  breakfast  pro- 
gram under  this  section. 

"(D)  Each  State  educational  agency 
shall— 

"(i)  give  preference  for  assistance  under 
this  paragraph  to  schooU  that  demonstrate 
the  greatest  need  for  a  breakfast  program 
and 

"(ii)  ensure  that  each  school  that  receives 
assistance  under  this  paragraph  will  operate 
the  breakfast  program  esUblished  with 
such  assistance  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
3  years  beginning  on  the  date  that  such  as- 
sistance is  received.";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (6)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph)- 

(i)  by  inserting  -initiation  and"  before 
"maintenance";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  "a  result  of"  the  fol- 
lowing: "start-up  funds  received  under  para- 
graph (3)  or". 


PART  B— PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  CHILD 
NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1»66 


SEC.    m.    GRANTS    FOR    INITIATION    OF    SCHOOL 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAMS. 

Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
19««  (42  U.S.C.  1773)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  sums  shall  include  $4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $5,000,000  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  making 
paymente  to  SUte  educational  agencies,  in 
addition  to  other  payments  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b),  to  assist  in 
the  initiation  of  brealcfast  programs  in 
schools  attended  by  children  a  significant 


SEC.  122.  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 

Section  7  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1776)  is  amended- 
(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  respectively 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■(5)(A)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
amounts  made  avaUable  to  each  SUte  under 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  15 
percent  of  the  amounts  made  available  to 
each  SUte  under  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  1992  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  may  remain  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  succeeding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  amounts  were 
appropriated. 

"(B)  Any  amounts  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  that  are  not  obligated  or  expend- 
ed during  such  fiscal  year  and  are  not  car- 
ried over  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shaU  be  returned  to 
the  Secretary  for  use  in  accordance  with 
section  21  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  technical  assist- 
ance and  training  of  food  service  person- 
nel."; and 

(2)  in  subsection  (h),  by  striking  'Por'  and 
all  that  foUows  through  "1989,"  and  insert- 
ing  •For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
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1,    1977.   and   each   succeeding   fUcal    year 
ending  before  October  1.  1995. ". 

sec.  I2S.  ADDITIONAL  ACnviTIES  AND  REQl  IRE 
MKNT8  WITH  KESPECT  TO  SPECIAL 
SirPPLEMKNTAL  «X)D  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  Gknkral.— Section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  'Competitive  bidding'  means  a  pro- 
curement process  under  which  the  State 
agency  selects  the  single  source  offering  the 
lowest  price,  as  determined  by  the  submis- 
sion of  sealed  bids,  for  the  product  for 
which  bids  are  sought.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (d).  by  amending  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2KA)  Any  individual  at  nutritional  risk 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  program  under  this 
section  only  iX  such  individual— 

"(i)  is  a  member  of  a  family  with  an 
Income  that  is  less  than  the  maximum 
Income  limit  prescribed  for  free  and  reduced 
price  meals  under  section  9(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act: 

"(il)  receives  food  stamps  or  is  a  member 
of  a  family  that  receives  assistance  under 
the  program  for  aid  to  families  with  depend 
ent  children  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  or 

"(iii)  receives  benefits  under  the  medicaid 
program  or  is  a  member  of  a  family  in 
which  a  pregnant  woman  or  an  infant  re- 
ceives benefits  under  the  medicaid  program. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
income  eligibility  under  this  section,  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  received  by  military 
service  personnel  residing  off  military  in- 
stallations shall  not  be  counted  as  income.": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  SUte  agency— 

"(A)  shall  ensure  that  written  information 
concerning  food  stamps  and  the  program 
for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi 
ty  Act  is  provided  to  all  adult  participants  in 
and  applicants  for  the  program, 

"(Bj  shall  provide  each  local  agency  with 
materials  showing  the  maximum  Income 
limits,  according  to  family  size,  applicable  to 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  children  up 
to  age  S  under  the  medicaid  program,  and 

"(Ci  shall  provide  individuals  applying  for 
the  program  under  this  section,  or  reapply 
ing  at  the  end  of  their  certification  period, 
with  information  about  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram and  referral  to  such  program  or  to 
agencies  authorized  to  determine  presump- 
tive eligibility  for  such  program,  if  such  in- 
dividuals are  not  participating  in  such  pro- 
gram and  appear  to  have  family  income 
below  the  applicable  maximum  income 
limits  for  such  program. 

"(4)  The  State  agency  shall  ensure  that 
each  local  agency  shall  maintain  and  mal(e 
available  for  distribution  a  list  of  local  re 
sources  for  substance  abuse  counseling  and 
treatment.": 

(4)  in  subsection  (f  )— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (O  of  paragraph 
(1)— 

(i>  in  clause  (iii).  by  inserting  "and  treat- 
ment" after  "alcohol  and  drug  abuse  coun- 
seling"; 

(ti)  by  redesignating  clauses  (viii)  and  (ixi 
as  clauses  (x)  and  (xl),  respectively;  and 

(ill)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (vll)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(vlll)  a  plan  to  provide  program  benefits 
under  this  section  to  unserved  infants  and 
children  under  the  care  of  foster  parents, 
protective  services,  or  child  welfare  authori- 


ties, including  infants  exposed  to  drugs  per- 
ina  tally: 

"(Ix)  if  the  State  agency  chooses  to  pro- 
vide program  benefits  under  this  section  to 
some  or  all  eligible  individuals  who  are  in- 
carcerated in  prisons  or  Juvenile  detention 
facilities,  a  plan  for  the  provision  of  such 
benefits  to.  and  to  meet  the  special  nutri- 
tion education  needs  of.  such  individuals, 
which  may  include— 

"(1)  providing  supplemental  foods  to  such 
individuals  that  are  different  from  those 
provided  to  other  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section; 

■(II)  providing  such  foods  to  such  individ- 
uals in  a  different  manner  than  to  other 
participants  in  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion in  order  to  meet  the  s[>ecial  needs  of 
such  individuals;  and 

■•(III), the  development  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion materials  appropriate  for  the  special 
needs  of  such  individuals:"; 

( B )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 8 ) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(D)  Elach  local  agency  operating  the  pro- 
gram within  a  hospital  and  each  local 
agency  operating  the  program  that  has  a  co- 
operative arrangement  with  a  hospital 
shall - 

■■(i)  advise  potentially  eligible  individuals 
that  receive  Inpatient  or  outpatient  prena- 
tal, maternity,  or  postpartum  services,  or  ac- 
company a  child  under  the  age  of  5  who  re- 
ceives well-child  services  of  the  availability 
of  program  benefits:  and 

■■(ii)  upon  a  determination  that  any  such 
individual  meets  the  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  program,  certify  such  indi- 
vidual for  such  participation."; 

(O  in  paragraph  (9)— 

(i)  by  Inserting  '(A)"  after  ■(9)":  and 

( ii )  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

■■(B)  Any  Stale  agency  that  must  suspend 
or  terminate  benefits  to  any  participant 
durmg  the  participant's  certification  period 
due  to  a  shortage  of  funds  for  the  program 
shall  first  issue  a  notice  to  such  participant. 
Such  notice  shall  include,  in  addition  to 
other  information  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  categories  of  participants  whose 
benefits  are  being  suspended  or  terminated 
due  to  such  shortage.  ■; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (17).  by  inserting  before 
the  period  the  following:  ■and  to  accommo- 
date the  special  needs  and  problems  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  incarcerated  in  prisons  or 
juvenile  detention  facilities";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

■■(18)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  a  State  agency  may  implement 
income  eligibility  guidelines  under  this  sec- 
tion at  the  time  the  State  implements 
income  eligibility  guidelines  under  the  med- 
icaid program. 

■■(B)  Income  eligibility  guidelines  under 
this  section  shall  be  implemented  not  later 
than  July  1  of  each  year. 

1 19)  Each  local  sigency  participating  in 
the  program  under  this  section  shall  provide 
information  about  other  potential  sources 
of  food  assistance  in  the  local  area  to  indi- 
viduals who  apply  in  person  to  participate 
in  the  program  under  this  section,  but 
cannot  be  served  because  the  program  is  op- 
erating at  capacity  in  the  local  area. 

(20)  The  SUte  agency  shall  adopt  poli- 
cies that— 

(A)  require  each  local  agency  to  attempt 
to  contact  pregnant  women  who  miss  ap- 
pointments to  apply  for  participation  in  the 
program  under  this  section,  in  order  to  re- 
schedule such  appointments;  and 


•(B)  in  the  case  of  local  agencies  that  do 
not  routinely  schedule  appolntmenu  for  in- 
dividuals seeking  to  apply  or  be  recertified 
for  participation  in  the  program  under  this 
section,  require  each  such  local  agency  to 
schedule  appointments  for  each  employed 
individual  seeking  to  apply  or  be  recertified 
for  participation  In  such  program  so  as  to 
minimize  the  time  each  such  individual  is 
absent  from  the  workplace  due  to  such  ap- 
plication or  request  for  recertiflcation. 

"(21)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  locations  at  which 
and  times  during  which  program  services 
shall  be  available.  Such  standards  shall 
place  special  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  low- 
income  working  families  and  low-income 
residents  of  rural  areas,  and  shall  be  devel- 
oped only  after  consultation  with  State  and 
local  agencies  and  other  interested  parties 
and  consideration  of  public  comments."; 
(5)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1989. 
$2,158,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992,  1993,  1994,  and 
1995.  As  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  may 
be  made  1  year  in  advance  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  funds  will 
become  available  for  disbursement  to  the 
Stales,  and  shall  remain  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  appropriated  until  ex 
pended."; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively: 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  enacted  in  express  limita- 
tion of  this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  legislation  providing 
funds  through  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  shall 
issue— 

(I)  an  initial  allocation  of  funds  provided 
by  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  the  15-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation;  and 

(ID  subsequent  allocations  of  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  enactment  of  such  legislation 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  each  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  legislation  providing 
funds  for  a  period  that  ends  prior  to  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year,  shall  issue  an  initial  alloca- 
tion of  funds  provided  oy  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  not  later  than  the  expira- 
tion of  the  10-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

"(B)  In  any  fiscal  year— 

■■(i)  unused  amounts  from  a  prior  fiscal 
year  that  are  Identified  by  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  shall  be  re- 
covered and  reallocated  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(ii)  unused  amounts  from  a  prior  fiscal 
year  that  are  identified  after  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  shall  be  re- 
covered and  reallocated  on  a  timely  basis. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  enacted  in  express  limitation 
of  this  paragraph— 

"(A)  the  allocation  of  funds  required  by 
paragraph  (2KA>(i)<I)  shall  include  not  less 
than  Vi  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the 
legislation  described  in  such  paragraph; 
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"(B)  the  allocations  of  funds  required  by 
paragraph  (2)<AK1XII)  to  be  made  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  shall  each  include 
not  less  than  v*  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  the  legislation  described  in  such 
paragraph;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation providing  appropriations  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  4  months,  the  allocation 
of  funds  required  by  paracraph  (2XAKU) 
shall  include  all  amounts  appropriated  by 
such  legislation  except  amounts  reserved  by 
the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
paragraph  (5)."; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  '•(6)": 

(ii)  by  striking  "$3,000,000"  and  inserting 
"')S.OOO,000":  and 

(Ui)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Of  the  amoiuits  reserved  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  reserve  not  leas  than  $500,000  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  State  agen- 
cies, on  a  competitive  basis,  for  purpoaes  of 
projects  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
program  under  this  section,";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  paragraphs: 

■"(6KA)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  problems  in  securing  access  to  the 
program  under  this  section  experienced  by 
individuals  who  are  members  of  low-income 
working  families  or  members  of  low-income 
families  who  reside  In  rural  areas. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  results 
of  the  study  required  by  subparagraph  (A). 
'■(7)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  IMO  de- 
cennial census.  The  Secretary,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
make  available  an  estimate,  by  State  and 
county  (or  equivalent  political  subdivision) 
of  the  number  of  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren who  are  members  of  families  that  have 
incomes  below  the  maximum  income  limit 
for  participation  in  the  program  under  this 
section."; 

(6)  by  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)(lKA)  Each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available,  from  amounts  appro- 
priated for  such  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(gKl)  and  amounts  remaining  from  amounts 
appropriated  under  such  section  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
guarantee  a  national  average  per  partici- 
pant grant  to  be  allocated  among  State 
agencies  for  costs  incurred  by  State  and 
local  agencies  for  nutrition  services  and  ad- 
ministration for  such  year. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  the  national  average 
per  participant  grant  for  nutrition  services 
and  administration  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
national  average  per  participant  grant  for 
nutrition  services  and  administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1987.  adjusted  annnmiiy  to  re- 
flect the  percentage  change,  for  the  meat 
recent  12-month  period  for  which  a  final  ee- 
tlmate  is  available.  In  the  index  for  State 
and  local  government  purchases,  fixed 
weight,  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  of  ttie  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(C)  In  any  fiscal  year,  amounts  remain- 
ing from  amounts  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (gXl)  and  from 
amounts  appropriated  under  such  section 
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for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  after  carrying 
out  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  for  food  benefits  under  this  section, 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions (gK4)  and  (gXS). 

"(2KA)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990 
1991.  1993,  1993,  1994,  and  1995,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allocate  to  each  State  agency 
from  the  amotuit  described  in  paragraph 
(IXA)  an  amount  for  costs  of  nutrition  serv- 
ices and  administration  on  the  basis  of  a  for- 
mula prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  for- 
mula shall— 
"(I)  be  designed  to  take  Into  account— 
"(I)  the  varying  needs  of  each  SUte; 
"(II)  the  number  of  individuals  participat- 
ing in  each  SUte;  and 

"(III)  other  factors  which  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  proper,  efficient,  and  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion; 
"(11)  shall  provide  for  each  SUte  agency— 
"(I)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  partici- 
pants for  the  fiscal  year  Involved:  and 

"(II)  a  per  participant  grant  for  nutrition 
services  and  administration  for  such  year- 
and 

"(iii)  shall  provide  for  a  minimum  grant 
amount  for  SUte  agencies. 

"(BXI)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (11).  in 
any  fiscal  year,  the  total  amount  allocated 
to  a  SUte  agency  for  costs  of  nutrition  serv- 
ices and  administration  under  the  formula 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  constitute  the  SUte  agen- 
cy's operational  level  for  such  costs  for  such 
year  even  if  the  number  of  participants  in 
the  program  at  such  agency  Is  lower  than 
the  estimate  provided  under  subparagraph 
(AXUXI). 

"(U)  If  a  SUte  agency's  per  participant  ex- 
penditure for  nutrition  services  and  admin- 
istration is  more  than  15  percent  higher 
than  its  per  participant  grant  for  nutrition 
services  and  administration  without  good 
cause,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  such  SUte 
agency's  operational  level  for  costs  of  nutri- 
tion services  and  administration. 

"(C)  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  may 
reallocate  amounts  provided  to  SUte  agen- 
cies under  subparagraph  (A)  for  such  fiscal 
year.  When  reallocating  amounts  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide additional  amounts  to.  or  recover 
amounts  from,  any  SUte  agency. 

"(3XA)  In  each  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  Sk 
of  the  amounts  expended  by  each  SUte 
agency  for  costs  of  nutrition  services  and 
administration  sliall  be  expended  for  nutri- 
tion education  activities. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  SUte 
agency  to  expend  an  amount  less  than  the 
amoimt  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  for 
purposes  of  nutrition  education  activities 
if— 
"(1)  the  SUte  agency  so  requests:  and 
"(ii)  the  request  is  accompanied  by  docu- 
menUtion  that  other  funds  will  be  used  to 
conduct  such  activities  at  a  level  commensu- 
rate with  the  level  at  which  such  activities 
would  be  conducted  if  the  amount  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  were  expended  for  such 
activities. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  to  a  mini- 
mal level  any  documenUtion  required  to 
demonstrate  compliance  with  the  require- 
ment eataldiahed  by  subparagraph  (B). 

"(4XA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  in 
any  fiscal  year  that  a  State  agency  achieves, 
through  use  of  acceptable  measures.  parUd- 
paUon  that  exceeds  the  participation  level 
eatimated  for  such  SUte  agency  under  para- 
graph (SXAXiiXI),  such  SUte  agency  may 
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convert  amounts  aUocated  for  food  benefits 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  coets  of  nutrition 
services  and  admlnistraUon  to  the  extent 
that  such  conversion  is  necessary— 

"(1)  to  cover  allowable  expenditures  in 
such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(11)  to  ensure  that  the  SUte  agency  main- 
tains the  level  established  for  the  per  partic- 
ipant grant  for  nutrition  services  and  ad- 
ministration for  such  fiscal  year, 

"(B)  If  a  SUte  agency  increases  its  partici- 
pation level  through  measures  that  are  not 
in  the  nutritional  interests  of  participants 
or  not  otherwise  aUowable  (such  as  reducing 
the  quantities  of  foods  provided  for  reasons 
not  reUted  to  nutritional  need),  the  Secre- 
tary may  refuse  to  allow  the  SUte  agency  to 
convert  amounts  aUocated  for  food  benefits 
to  defray  costs  of  nutrition  services  and  ad- 
ministration. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  tills  paragrapti. 
the  term  'acceptable  measures'  includes  use 
of  cost  containment  measures  and  curtaU- 
ment  of  vendor  abuse. 

"(5)  In  each  fiscal  year,  each  SUte  agency 
siiall  provide,  from  the  amounts  aUocated  to 
such  agency  for  such  year  for  costs  of  nutri- 
tion services  and  administration,  an  amount 
to  each  local  agency  for  Its  coets  of  nutri- 
tion    services     and     administration.     The 
amount  to  be  provided  to  each  local  agency 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shaU  be  deter- 
mined under  aUocation  standards  developed 
by  the  SUte  agency  in  cooperation  with  the 
several  local  agencies,  taking  into  account 
factors    deemed    appropriate    to    further 
proper,  efficient,  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  such  as— 
"(A)  local  agency  staffing  needs: 
"(B)  density  of  popuUtion; 
"(C)  number  of  individuals  served;  and 
"(D)  avaUabUity  of  administrative  support 
from  other  sources. 

"(6)  The  SUte  agency  may  provide  In  ad- 
vance to  any  local  agency  any  amounts  for 
nutriUon      services      and      administration 
deemed  necessary  for  successful  commence- 
ment or  significant  expansion  of  program 
operations  during  a  reasonable  period  fol- 
lowing approval  of — 
'"(A)  a  new  local  agency; 
'"(B)  a  new  cost  containment  measure;  or 
"(C)  a  significant  change  in  an  existing 
cost  containment  measure. 

•"(7XA)  No  State  may  receive  lU  aUocation 
under  tills  subsection  unless  on  or  before 
August  30.  1989  (or  a  subsequent  date  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  any  SUte) 
unless  such  SUte  has— 

"(1)  examined  the  feastbUity  of  Imple- 
menting cost  containment  measures  with  re- 
spect to  procurement  of  infant  formula, 
and.  where  practicable,  other  foods  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  program  under  ttils 
section:  and 

"(il)  Initiated  action  to  Implement  such 
measures  unless  the  SUte  demonstrates,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  that  such 
measures  would  not  lower  coeU  or  would 
interfere  with  the  deUvery  of  formula  or 
foods  to  participants  in  the  program. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C),  in  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  any 
State  that  provides  for  the  puiehaae  of 
foods  under  the  program  at  retaU  grocery 
stores  shaU,  with  req>ect  to  the  procure- 
ment of  infant  formula,  use 

"(1)  a  OHnpetitive  bidding  system:  or 
"(11)  any  other  cost  containment  measure 
that  yields  savings  equal  to  or  greater  than 
savings  generated  by  a  competitive  bidding 
system. 

"(CXi)  In  the  case  of  any  SUte  that  has  in 
effect  a  contract  for  a  cost  containment 
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measure  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC  Amendments 
of  1989,  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  program  operated  by  such  State  under 
this  section  until  the  term  of  such  contract 
expires. 

(ii)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  provi 
sions  of  subparagraph  (B)  in  the  case  of  any 
State  that  demonstrates  to  the  Secretary 
that  compliance  with  such  subparagraph 
would  be  inconsistent  with  efficient  or  effec 
tive  operation  of  the  program  operated  by 
such  State  under  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  criteria  under  which  a 
waiver  may  be  granted  pursuant  to  the  pre 
ceding  sentence.  In  any  case  in  which  such  a 
waiver  is  granted,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  a 
timely  manner,  report  the  grant  of  the 
waiver  and  the  reasons  for  such  grant  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit 
tee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate. 

■(D)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula 
tions  to  carry  out  this  paragraph  as  soon  a.s 
practicable  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC  Amend 
menus  of  1989. 

■■(8'  For  purposes  of  this  sutjsection.  the 
term  cost  containment  measure  means  a 
competitive  bidding,  rebate,  direct  distnbu 
tion.  or  home  delivery  system  implemented 
by  a  State  agency  as  described  in  its  ap 
proved  plan  of  operation  and  administra 
tion."; 

(7)  in  subsection  (U— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  funds 
provided  in  accordance  with  this  section" 
and  inserting  "amounts  made  available  for 
food  benefits  under  subsection  (hii  IkC)  . 

iBi  in  subparagraph  iD)  of  paragraph 
(3)- 

(i)  by  striking  approved  cost  savings 
strategies  as  identified  in  subsection 
(h)(5)<A)  and  inserting  cost  containment 
measures  as  defined  in  subsection  (h)i7)  . 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  "at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,   up  to  5  percent"   and   inserting 

not  more  than  3  percent":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowmK 
new  paragraph: 

(7)  In  addition  to  any  amounts  expended 
under  paragraph  (3)<Aku.  any  State  agency 
using  cost  containment  measuies  as  defined 
in  subsection  (h)<7)  may  temporarily  use 
amounts  made  available  to  such  agency  for 
the  first  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year  to  defray 
expenses  for  costs  incurred  during  the  final 
quarter  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  In  any 
fiscal  year,  any  State  agency  that  uses 
amounts  made  available  for  a  succeeding 
fiscal  year  under  the  authority  of  the  pre 
ceding  sentence  shall  restore  or  reimburse 
such  amounts  when  such  agency  receives 
payment  as  a  result  of  its  cost  containment 
measures  for  such  expenses.":  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

(OKI)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  author 
ized  to  establish  a  demonstration  program 
for  the  establishment  of  clinics  for  partici 
pants  in  the  program  under  this  section  at 
community  colleges  that  offer  nursing  edu 
cation  programs.  In  determining  the  loca- 
tion of  clinics  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  location  of  the  community  col 
lege  under  consideration: 

"(B)  its  accessibility  to  individuals  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  under  this  section:  and 


<Ci  Its  willingness  to  operate  the  clinic 
during  nontraditional  hours. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subsection— 

(A)  evaluate  any  demonstration  program 
carried  out  under  paragraph  <  1 );  and 

■(B)  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining the  results  of  such  evaluation. 

(3i  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992. 

ipiili  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  in- 
vestigate the  use  of  systems  used  for  updat- 
ing census  data  for  the  purposes  of  allocat- 
ing funds  under  this  section, 

(2i  T,^e  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
concerning  the  results  of  the  investigation 
conducted  under  paragraph  1 1 ). 

(q)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pK>se  of  improving  and  updating  information 
and  data  systems  used  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  programs  under  this  section. 

(2i  Any  State  that  desires  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require.  Grants  shall  be  awarded  based  on 
the  need  demonstrated  by  States  in  their 
applications 

i3i  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
.section  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  1993.  1994. 
and  1995  . 
(bi  Review  of  Priority  System.— 
ill  In  general.  — During  the  fiscal  year 
1990,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  review 
of  the  relationship  between  the  nutritional 
risk  criteria  established  under  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and  the  pri- 
ority system  used  under  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women.  Infants, 
and  children  carried  out  under  such  section 
I  hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
program"),  especially  as  it  affects  pregnant 
women.  In  conducting  such  review,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

1 A 1  consult  with  the  directors  of  State  and 
local  agencies  that  operate  the  program  and 
with  other  individuals  with  expertise  in  the 
field  of  nutrition: 

iBi  take  into  consideration  the  preventive 
nature  of  the  program: 

(C)  examine  the  risks  to  individuals  eligi- 
ble for  participation  in  the  program,  par- 
ticularly pregnant  women,  from  conditions 
such  as  homelessness,  mental  Illness,  and 
conditions  that  po.se  barriers  to  receipt  of 
prenatal  care,  that  may  be  associated  with 
an  increased  probability  of  adverse  pregnan- 
cy outcome  or  other  adverse  effects  on 
health. 

(2)  Report  to  congress,— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  containing  the  results 
of  the  review  conducted  as  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate. 
SUr   124.  SITRITION  EDltATHJN  AND  TRAlNINti 

Section  19  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  US.C   1788)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (d)— 

( A )  in  paragraph  (1 1- 

(I)  by  aunending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows:  "(B)  training  school  food  service 


personnel  in  the  principles  and  practices  of 
food  service  management,  consistent  with 
information  and  materials  provided  by  any 
food  service  management  institute  estate 
lished  as  authorized  by  section  22  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  and":  and 

(ill  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking 
"schools  and  child  care  Institutions"  and  in- 
serting "schools,  child  care  institutions,  and 
institutions  offering  summer  food  service 
programs  under  section  13  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act": 

(Bi  in  paragraph  <2).  by  striking  "the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Child  Nutri- 
tion:"; and 

(C)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (4). 
by  in.serting  before  the  period  the  following: 
"  ,  in  coordination  with  the  activities  author- 
ized under  sections  21  and  22": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection 
(h)(3).  by  striking  "the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Child  Nutrition,"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (1)(2)— 

(Ai  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking 
"1989"  and  inserting  "1995  •;  and 

(B I  in  the  second  sentence— 

(i)  by  inserting  after  "1981."  the  following: 

not  more  than  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1989.  not  more  than  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990,  not  more  than  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1991,  not  more  than 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992,':  and 

(ii)  by  striking  ""$5,000,000'  and  inserting 
$25,000,000";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(J  I  The  Secretary  shall  assess  the  nutri- 
tion information  and  education  program 
carried  out  under  this  section  to  determine 
what  nutrition  education  needs  are  for  chil- 
dren participating  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  summer  food  service  program, 
and  the  child  care  food  program,". 

TITLE  II— PAPF,RWORK  REDICTION 
AMEND.MENTS 

P.AKT  A— REDICTION  OF  PAPERWORK 
INDER  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LI  NCH  ACT 

SK<  201  PKRMA.NENt  Y  OF  STATE-LOCAL  ACREE- 
MENTS  FOR  ( ARRYINC  OIT  THE 
SC°H(M)L  LfNCH  PR(M:RAM. 

Section  8  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  use.  1757)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentences:  "The  agreements  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  lie  permanent 
agreements  that  may  be  amended  as  neces- 
sary. Nothing  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  ability  of  the 
State  educational  agency  to  suspend  or  ter- 
minate any  such  agreement  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary". 

SEl  202  INCOME  DCH  TMENTATION  REQl  IRE- 
ME.NTS. 

(a)  Elimination  or  Duplicate  Provi- 
sions.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  9(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  US.C.  1758(b)), 
as  similarly  amended  first  by  section  323  of 
the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1986,  as  contained  in  Public 
Law  99-500  (100  SUt.  1783-361).  later  by 
section  323  of  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments  of  1986,  as  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  99-591  (100  Stat.  3341- 
364).  and  later  by  section  4203  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments  of  1986.  as  con- 
tained in  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  Law 
99-661 ).  and  as  then  amended  by  section  1 
of  Public  Law  100-356.  is  amended  to  read  as 
if  only   the   amendment   made   by  section 
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4203  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Amendmente  of 
1986  was  enacted. 

(2)  Frhs  lowch  fkocram  kuoibility  (;nder 
pitblic  law  100-356.-(A)  Section  9(b)(1)(A) 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) (42  U.S.C.  1768(b)(1)(A))  U  amended- 
(i)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "For 
the  school  years  ending  June  30,  1982,  and 
June  30,  1983.  the"  and  Inserting  "The";  and 
(ii)  by  striking  the  third  sentence. 
(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  Uke  effect  as  if  such  amend- 
ments had  been  effective  on  June  28,  1988. 
(b)  INCOICE  Documentatioh  Requirk- 
MENTs.-Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (as  amended  by  section  101  of 
thU  Act  and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
(42  U.S.C.  1758)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)  of  sub- 
section (b)(2)  to  read  as  follows: 

■(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (ii), 
each  eligibility  determination  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  complete  application  exe- 
cuted by  an  adult  member  of  the  household. 
The  Secretary.  State,  or  local  food  author- 
ity may  verify  any  daU  contained  in  such 
application.  A  local  school  food  authority 
shall  undertake  such  verification  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  any  such  application  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
and.  in  accordance  with  such  regulations, 
shall  make  appropriate  changes  in  the  eligi- 
bility determination  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
plication on  the  basis  of  such  verification. 

(ii)  Subject  to  clause  (iii),  any  school  food 
authority  may  certify  any  child  as  eligible 
for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches,  without 
further  application,  by  directly  communi- 
cating with  the  appropriate  SUte  or  local 
agency  to  obtain  documenution  of  such 
child's  status  as  a  memlier  of— 

(I)  a  household  that  is  receiving  food 
stamps;  or 

"(ID  a  family  that  is  receiving  assistance 
under  the  program  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(iii)  School  food  service  authorities  shall 
only  use  information  obtained  under  clause 
(ii)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  participation  in  programs  under  this 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)- 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "numbers 
of  all  adult"  and  all  that  foUows  and  insert- 
ing the  following:  "number  of  such  member. 
The  Secretary  shall  require  that  social  secu- 
rity account  numbers  of  all  adult  members 
of  the  household  be  provided  if  verification 
of  the  data  contained  in  the  application  is 
sought  under  subsection  (b)(2)(C).": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 
(i)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 

as  follows: 

(A)  appropriate  documentation  relating 
to  the  income  of  such  household  (as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  has  been  provided 
to  the  appropriate  local  school  food  author- 
ity so  that  such  authority  may  calculate  the 
total  income  of  such  household;"; 

(ii)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(iii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  documenution  has  been  provided  to 
the  appropriate  local  school  food  authority 
showing  that  the  family  is  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  program  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 
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Paragraph  (1)  of  section  11(e)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  USC 
1759a(e))  is  amended  by  striking  "Each 
school"  and  all  that  foUows  through  "SUte 
ediicational  agency"  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  SecreUry,  when  appropriate 
may  request  each  school  participating  in  the 
school  lunch  program  under  this  Act  to 
report  monthly  to  the  SUte  educational 
agency". 

8KC.    ZM.    Z-YEAR    APPLICATIONS    UNDER    CHILD 
CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  17  of  the  Nation- 
al School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respective- 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  SecreUry  shall  develop  a  policy 
that  allows  institutions  providing  child  care 
that  participate  in  the  program  vuider  this 
section,  at  the  option  of  the  SUte  agency  to 
reapply  for  assistance  under  this  section  at 
2-year  intervals.  Each  SUte  agency  that  ex- 
ercises the  option  authorized  by  the  preced- 
mg  sentence  shall  verify  on  an  annual  basis 
that  each  such  institution  is  in  compliance 
with  SUte  licensing  laws.". 

SEC.    205.     PILOT    PROJECTS     FOR    ALTERNATIVE 
COUNTING  METHODS. 

Section  18  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (as  amended  by  section  107  of  this  Act) 
(42  U.S.C.  1769)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
pilot  program  for  purposes  of  identifying  al- 
ternatives to— 

"(i)  daily  counting  by  category  of  meals 
provided  by  school  lunch  programs  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(ii)  annual  applications  for  eligibility  to 
receive  free  meals  or  reduced  price  meals. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  carrymg  out  the 
pilot  program  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  may  waive  requirements  of  this 
Act  relating  to  counting  of  meals  provided 
by  school  lunch  programs  and  applications 
for  eligibUity. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
pilot  program  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals  from  SUte 
educational  agencies  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  alternatives  described  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

'(2)(A)  The  SecreUry  shall  carry  out  a 
pilot  program  under  which— 

"(1)  a  limited  number  of  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  special  assistance  program 
under  section  11(a)(1)  that  have  in  attend- 
ance chUdren  at  least  80  percent  of  whom 
are  eligible  for  free  lunches  or  reduced  price 
lunches  shall  submit  applications  for  a  3- 
year  period:  and 

"(ii)  a  limited  niunber  of  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  special  assistance  program 
under  section  11(a)(1)  that  have  in  attend- 
ance children  at  least  60  percent  of  whom 
are  eligible  for  free  lunches  or  reduced  price 
lunches  shall  submit  applications  for  a  2- 
year  period. 

"(B)  Each  school  participating  in  the  pilot 
program  under  this  paragraph  shall  have 
the  option  of  determining  the  number  of 
free  meals,  reduced  price  meals,  and  paid 
meals  provided  daUy  under  the  school  lunch 
program  operated  by  such  school  by  apply- 
ing percentages  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  to  the  daily  total  student  meal 
count. 
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•■(C)  The  percentages  determined  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  esUblished  on 
the  basis  of  the  master  roster  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  school  concerned  which— 

"(1)  shall  Include  a  noution  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility sUtus  of  each  student  with  respect  to 
the  school  lunch  program;  and 

"(ii)  shall  be  updated  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30  of  each  year. 

"(3HA)  The  SecreUry  shall  carry  out  a 
pilot  program  under  which  a  limited 
number  of  schools  participating  in  the  spe- 

?ui«?f^i*'i'*'l  program  under  section 
11(a)(1)  that  have  universal  free  school 
lunch  programs  shall  have  the  option  of  de- 
termlnmg  the  number  of  free  meals  re- 
duced price  meals,  and  paid  meals  provided 
daily  under  the  school  lunch  program  oper- 
ated by  such  school  by  applying  percentages 
determined  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  the 
daily  total  student  meal  count. 

■•(B)  The  percentages  determined  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  esUblished  on 
the  basis  of  the  master  roster  of  students 
enroUed  in  the  school  concerned,  which- 

"(1)  shaU  include  a  noUtion  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility SUtus  of  each  student  with  respect  to 
the  school  limch  program;  and 

'(ii)  shall  be  updated  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30  of  each  year. 

••(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  a 
universal  free  school  lunch  program  is' a 
program  under  which  the  school  operating 
the  program  elects  to  serve  aU  children  in 
that  school  free  lunches  under  the  school 
lunch  program  during  any  period  of  3  suc- 
cessive years  and  pays,  from  sources  other 
than  Federal  funds,  for  the  costs  of  serving 
such  lunches  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  assistance  receiving  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  lunches 
served  during  that  period, 

•■(4)  Each  pUot  program  carried  out  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  evaluated  by  the 
Secretary  after  it  has  been  in  operation  for 

SEC,  ZM.  COOPERATION  WITH  ADVISORY  (XJMMIT 
TEE. 

Section  19  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (as  amended  by  section  108  of  this  Act) 
(42  U.S.C.  1769a)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection- 

■■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  1- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC 
Amendments  of  1989  on  the  extent  to  which 
a  reduction  has  occurred  in  the  amount  of 
paperwork  described  in  subsection  (a).'. 
PART  B-PAPERWORK  REDUCnON  LTNDER 
THE  CHILD  NimtmON  ACT  OF  1»«6 


SEC,  221.  STATE-LOCAL  AGREE1»IENTO  FOR  CARRY 
INC  OLT  THE  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Elimikation  or  Dtn^icAXE  Provi- 
siON.-Section  3(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1772(a)),  as  similarly 
amended  first  by  section  329  of  the  School 
Limch  and  Child  NutriUon  Amendments  of 
1986,  as  contained  in  Public  Law  99-591  (100 
SUt.  3341-365)  and  later  by  section  4209  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1986  as 
contained  in  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  Law 
99-«6I),  is  amended  to  read  as  if  only  the 
later  amendment  was  enacted. 

(b)  State-Local  AoRDMnrrs—Subsection 
^^  section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  (42  U.S.C.  1772)  is  amended  by 
addmg  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph: 
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"(10)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
disburse  funds  paid  to  the  State  during  any 
fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
program  under  this  section  in  accordance 
with  such  agreements  approved  by  the  Sec 
retary  as  may  be  entered  into  by  such  State 
agency  and  the  schools  in  the  SUte.  The 
agreements  described  in  the  preceding  sen 
tence  shall  be  permanent  agreements  that 
may  be  amended  as  necessary.  Nothing  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  ability  of  the  State  educatlo.ml 
agency  to  suspend  or  terminate  suiy  such 
agreement  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary". 

SEC  to.  PERMANENCY  OF  STATE-UKAL  AliREE 
NENTS  FOR  CARRYING  OIT  THK 
SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PRUGR-A.H 

(a)  Elimination  or  Dupucate  Provi- 
sion.— 

(1)  In  generai-— Section  4(b)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1»««  (42  U.S.C.  1773(b>).  as 
similarly  amended  first  by  section  330(a)  of 
the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1986.  as  contained  in  Public 
Law  99-591  (100  SUt.  3341-366)  and  later  by 
section  4210(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1986,  as  contained  in  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  Law  99-661 ).  and  as 
then  amended  by  section  210  of  the  Hunger 
Prevention  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-435) 
is  amended  to  read  as  if  only  the  amend 
ment  made  by  section  4210(a)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments  of  1986.  as  contained 
in  the  National  EJefense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1987.  was  enacted. 

(2)  IMPROVKMTNT  OF  SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PRO- 
GRAM    UNDER     HUNGER     PREVENTION     ACT.      <A) 

The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b)<3)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  <42  U.S.C. 
1773(b)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  "3  cents  ' 
auid  inserting  "6  cents". 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subpara 
graph  (A)  shall  take  effect  as  if  such  amend 
ments  had  been  effective  on  July  1.  1989. 

(b)  State-Local  Agreements.  -Subpara 
graph  (A)  of  section  4(b)(1)  of  the  Child  Nu 
trition  Act  of  1966  (as  amended  by  subsec 
tion  (a)  of  this  section)  (42  U.S.C 
1773(bKi))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  lu  and  iii>  as 
sutKlauses  (I)  and  (II): 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(A)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

■(ii)  The  agreements  described  in  clause 
(l)(I)  shall  be  permanent  agreements  that 
may  be  amended  as  necessary.  Nothing  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  abUity  of  the  State  educational 
agency  to  suspend  or  terminate  any  such 
agreement  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary". 

SEC.  to.  PAPERWORK  REDCtTION  REQIIRE.ME.STS 
CNDER  THE  SPECIAL  SIPPLEME.VTAI. 
FOOD  PROGRAM  FOR  WOME.N  IN 
FANTS.  AND  CHILDREN 

(a)  In  General.— Section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (as  amended  b>  sec 
tion  123  of  this  Act)  (42  U.S.C  1786)  Is 
amended— 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 3 )  of  subsection  ( d  )- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(3)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  The  Secretary,  in  coordination  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  Interested  national  medical  organi- 
zations, shall  determine  for  the  purposes  of 
certflcation  for  participation  pursuant  to 
this  subsection- 

"(1)  when  hematological  testing  of  infants 
Is  appropriate;  and 


"(ID  appropriate  Intervals  at  which  such 
testing  should  be  required. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  regu- 
lations governing  certification  periods  for 
participants  provide  a  consistent  method  for 
determining  when  such  certification  period 
will  expire."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) 
'as  amended  by  section  123  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■(5)  Each  local  agency  may  use  a  master 
file  to  document  and  monitor  the  provision 
of  nutrition  education  services  (other  than 
the  initial  provision  of  such  services)  to  indi- 
viduals that  are  required,  under  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  included 
by  the  agency  in  group  nutrition  education 
classes.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)— 

I  A)  br  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■i7)<A]  Local  agencies  participating  in  the 
program  under  this  section  shall  notify  indi- 
viduals of  their  eligibility  or  ineligibility  for 
the  program- 
ed)  except  in  the  case  of  individuals  de- 
scrit>ed  in  clause  (ii).  within  30  days  of  the 
date  that  the  household,  during  office  hours 
of  a  local  agency,  personally  makes  an  oral 
or  written  request  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, sind 

lii)  in  the  case  of  individuals  who,  due  to 
special  nutritional  risk  conditions,  must  re 
ceive  benefits  more  expeditiously,  within  10 
days  of  such  date. 

(B)  State  agencies  may  provide  for  the 
delivery  of  vouchers  to  any  participant  who 
IS  not  scheduled  for  nutrition  education 
counseling  or  a  recertlficatlon  Interview 
through  means,  such  as  mailing,  that  do  not 
require  the  participant  to  travel  to  the  local 
agency  to  obtain  vouchers.  The  State 
agency  shall  describe  any  plans  for  issuance 
of  vouchers  by  mail  in  its  plan  submitted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  The  Secretary  may 
disapprove  a  State  plan  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  vouchers  by  mail  in  any  speci- 
fied Jurisdiction  or  part  of  a  jurisdiction 
within  a  State  only  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  issuance  would  pose  a  significant 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  program  under 
this  section  in  such  jurisdiction  or  part  of  a 
jurisdiction.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (21)  (as 
added  by  section  123(a)(3)(E)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(22)  Each  State  agency  shall  conduct 
monitoring  reviews  of  each  local  agency  at 
least  biennially.". 

lb)  Report:  Issuance  of  Regulations.- 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC  Amendments 
of  1989.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
with  respect  to  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  section  17(d)<3>(C)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (aK  1KB)  of  this  section)- 

( 1 )  report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  concerning  the  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  under  such  sec- 
tion, and 

(2)  issue  any  regulations  necessary  to  im- 
plement such  determinations. 

SE<-.    n*.    ITDATINC    OF    PLANS    FOR    NlTRITION 
EOl'CATION  AND  TRAINING. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  19(h)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (as  amended  by 
section  124  of  this  Act)  (42  U.S.C.  1788(h))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Each  plan  developed  as  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  updated  on 
an  annual  basis." 


PART  C— ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 

SEC    231.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  PAPERWORK 
REDUCTION. 

(a)  General  Authority.- The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  convene  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  guidance  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
reduction  of  paperwork  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966.  consistent  with  the  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  19  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

(b)  Composition  of  Committee.— Any  ad- 
visory committee  convened  as  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
15  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  nominations  by  national  organizations 
that  represent  individuals  responsible  for 
State  and  local  administration  of  programs 
carried  out  under  such  Acts.  The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  there  is  an  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  appointments  to 
the  committee.  At  a  minimum,  the  members 
of  the  committee  shall  include— 

( 1 )  1  State  administrator  of  the  school 
lunch  program  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act; 

(2)1  State  administrator  of  the  child  care 
food  program  under  section  17  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act; 

(3)  1  State  administrator  of  the  summer 
food  service  program  under  section  13  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act; 

(4)  1  State  administrator  of  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  under  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966; 

(5)  1  local  administrator  of  the  school 
lunch  program  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act; 

(6)1  representative  of  an  Institution  par- 
ticipating in  the  child  care  food  program 
under  section  17  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act; 

(7)1  representative  of  an  institution  par- 
ticipating in  the  summer  food  service  pro- 
gram under  section  13  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act;  and 

(8)  1  local  administrator  of  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  under  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

(c)  Termination  of  Committee.— Any  ad- 
visory committee  convened  as  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  terminate  not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  committee  Is  convened 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 
PART  A— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 
SEC.  Ml.  APPORTIONMENTS  TO  STATES. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1751  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
section  4  the  following  new  heading: 
"apportionments  to  states". 

SEC  in.  DIRECT  FEDERAL  EXPENDmiRES. 

Section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  US.C.  1755)  Is  amended- 
( 1 )  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "his"  and 
inserting  "the  Secretary's": 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "him" 
and  inserting  "the  Secretary": 

(C)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph 
(3>- 

(I)  by  striking  "him"  and  Inserting  "the 
Secretary": 

(II)  by  striking  "(50  SUt.  323) ':  and 
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(Hi)  by  striking  "(49  Stat.  774),  as  amende 
ed";  and 
(2)  In  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  inserting  in  the  sixth  sentence 
before  the  period  the  following  "(which 
may  include  domestic  seafood  commodities 
and  their  products)";  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  "(e)". 

SEC  ML  PAYMENTS  TO  8TATB8. 

(a)  Insertion  op  Sbction  Heaoimc.— The 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  1751 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  sec- 
tion 7  the  following  new  heading: 

"PATMKHTS  TO  STATES". 

(b)  CoRRxcnoii  OF  Ttpooraphical 
EHROR.-Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7(a)  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  VJS.C. 
1756(a))  Is  amended  by  strllUng  "the  the" 
and  inserting  "the". 

SBC.  M4.  STATE  DISBURSEMENT  TO  SCHOOLS. 

The  fifth  sentence  of  section  8  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  201  of  this  Act)  (42  D.S.C.  1757)  is 
•mended- 

(1)  by  strllting  "persons"  and  inserting 
"individuals"; 

(2)  by  striking  "to  be  mentally  or  physical- 
ly handicapped"  and  inserting  "to  have  1  or 
more  mental  or  physical  handicaps";  and 

(3)  by  strUUng  "for  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped"  and  inserting  "for  individuals 
with  mental  or  physical  handicaps  '. 

8EC.  306.  NUTRITIONAL  AND  OTHER  PROGRAM  RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Elimination  or  Duplicate  Provi- 
sioN.-Section  9(e)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(e)),  as  similarly 
added  first  by  section  324  of  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 
1986,  as  conUined  in  PubUc  Law  99-500  (100 
Stat.  1783-361).  later  by  section  324  of  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986,  as  contained  In  Public  Law 
99-591  (100  SUt.  3341-364),  and  later  by  sec- 
tion 4204  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986,  as  contained  in  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Piscal  Year 
1987  (PubUc  Law  99-661).  is  amended  to 
read  as  if  only  the  latest  amendment  was 
enacted. 

(b)  Miscellaneous  Technical  Amxhd- 
mekts.— Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (as  amended  by  sections  101  and 
202  of  this  Act  and  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  (42  U.S.C.  1758)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "family-size"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "family  size";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking 
"School-lunch"  and  inserting  "School 
lunch"; 

(B)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  "(49 
SUt.  774),  as  amended";  and 

(C)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking  ", 
as  amended,"  each  place  it  appears. 

SEC.  JM.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  AND  DEFI- 
NITIONS. 

(a)  Elimination  of  Duplicate  Provi- 
sions.- 

(1)  Definition  op  secrtiart.— Section 
12(dK8)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1760(dK8)),  as  similarly  added 
first  by  section  373(a)  of  the  School  Lunch 
tnd  Child  Nutrition  Amendmente  of  1986, 
u  contained  in  PubUc  Law  99-500  (100  SUt. 
1783-369).  later  by  section  373(a)  of  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
menU  of  1986,  as  contained  in  Public  Law 
W-5gi  (100  SUt.  3341-372).  and  later  by  sec- 
Uon  4503(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986.  as  contained  In  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987   (Public   Law  99-661).   Is  amended   to 
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read  as  if  only  the  latest  amendment  was 
enacted. 

(2)  Use  OF  SCHOOL  nmcH  facxlitxes  for  el- 
derly PROORAMs.-Sectlon  12(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  UJB.C.  1760(1)) 
as  similarly  added  first  by  section  326  of  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986,  as  contained  in  Public  Law 
99-500  (100  SUt.  1783-361).  later  by  section 
326  of  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutri- 
tion Amendments  of  1986.  as  contained  in 
Public  Law  99-591  (100  SUt.  3341-365).  and 
later  by  section  4206  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1986,  as  contained  In  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Piscal  Year  1987  (PubUc  Law  99-661).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  if  only  the  latest  amend- 
ment was  enacted, 

<b>      MiaCELLAHBODS      TECHNICAL      AmeNS- 

MRHTS.— SecUon  12  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)) 
(42  U,S.C.  1760)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  strilUng  "his" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  'the  Sec- 
retary's"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d).  by 
striking  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954" 
and  inserting  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  "his"  and 
inserting  "personal";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  ""(42  U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.)"- 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "(42  U.S.C.  3001  et  seq.)". 

SEC.  JS7.  SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Section  13  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (as  amended  by  section  102  of  this  Act) 
(42  UJS.C.  1761)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  "July  1  • 
and  inserting  "July  1"; 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (f), 
by  striking  "prescribed"  and  inserting  "pre- 
scribe"; 

(3)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g) 
by  striking  ":  Provided"  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  "respectively";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (h)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(7  U.S.C.  1431)"; 

(B)  by  striking  "'(7  U.S.C.  612c)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "(7  U.S.C.  1446a-l)". 

SEC.  3S8.  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISION  RELAT- 
ING TO  TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

Section  13A  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1762)  Is  repealed. 

SEC.  3K.  ELECTION  TO  RECEIVE  CASH  PAYMENTS. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1751  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
section  16  the  foUowing  new  heading: 

"ELECTION  TO  RECEIVE  CASH  PAYMENTS". 
SEC.  JII.  CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM. 

<*)  MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS.—SCCtiOn  17  Of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (as  amended  by  sections  105  and 
204  of  this  Act)  (42  U.S.C.  1766)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "handi- 
capped children"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "children  with  handicaps"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(dXl).  by  striking  "Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954"  and  inserting  "Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986": 

(3)  in  subsection  (f  )— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "day- 
care" and  inserting  "day  care";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2), 
by  striking  the  second  period;  and 

(4)  by  striking  subsection  (k)  (and  redesig- 
nating the  succeeding  subsections  accord- 
ingly). 
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(b)  ELnmiATioH  of  Duplicate  Provi- 
sion.—Section  17(e)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  D,S.C,  1766(e)).  as  sImUarly 
amended  first  by  section  361  of  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 
1986.  as  contained  in  PubUc  Law  99-500  (100 
Stat,  1783-367).  Uter  by  section  361  of  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1986.  as  contained  in  PubUc  Law 
99-591  (100  SUt,  3341-370).  and  later  by  sec- 
tion 4401  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Amend- 
mente of  1986,  as  contained  in  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Piscal  Year 
1987  (PubUc  Law  99-661).  is  amended  to 
read  as  If  only  the  latest  amendment  was 
enacted. 

SEC  lit  PILOT  PROJECTS. 

Section  18  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U,S.C.  1769)  (as  amended  by  sections 
107  and  205  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
and  redesignating  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions accordingly;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1))— 

(A)  by  striking  '"(42  U.S.C.  1771  et  seq  )"• 
and  ' 

(B)  by  striking  "(42  UJS.C.  1774)". 
SEC.  JIJ.  GENERAL  AMENDMENTO. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  (as  other- 
wise amended  by  this  Act)  (42  U.S.C.  1751  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "school-lunch"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  "school  lunch"- 

(2)  by  striking  "reduced-price"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "reduced  price"- 
and 

(3)  by  strUdng  "special-assistance"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "special  as- 
sistance". 

PART  B-AMENDMENTS  TO  "raE  CHILD 
NUTRITION  ACT  OF  196C 

SEC.    311.    SPECIAL    MILK    PROGRAM    AUTHORIZA- 
"nON.  ^^ 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (as  amended  by  section  221  of  this  Act) 
(42  U.S.C.  1772(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  "he"  and  inserting  "the  Secre-' 
tary"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "(42 
U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.)"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "he"  and 
Inserting  "the  Secretary";  and 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  "their" 
and  inserting  "Ite". 

SEC.  322.  SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM  AUTHORl- 
ZA'nON. 

Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (as  amended  by  sections  121  and  222  of 
this  Act)  (42  U.S.C.  1773)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "reduced-price"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "reduced  price"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  by 
striking  "(42  U.S.C.  1766)";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (f). 


SEC  323.  REGULA'nONS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  10  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U,S.C.  1786) 
is  amended  by  striking  "he"  and  inserting 
"the  Secretary". 

SEC  324.  APPROPRUTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSE. 

(a)  Insertion  of  Section  Heading- The 
Child  NutriUon  Act  of  1966  (42  VJS.C.  1771 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  sec- 
tion 14  the  foUowing  heading: 

"APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ADMIKISTRATIVE 
EXPENSE". 

(b)  Elimination  of  Gender-Spbciftc  Pos- 
sessive Pronoun.— SecUon  14  of  the  Child 
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Nutrition  Act  of   1966  (42  U.S.C.    17831   is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  is"  and  inserting  are". 
and 

(2)  by  striking  his  and  inserting  the 
Secretary's". 

SEC.  325.  .MISCELLANEOIS  PRUVISIONS  AND  DEFI 

Nrrioss. 
Section  15  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  US.C.  1784)  is  araended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  as  subparagraphs  i  A ' 
and  (B).  respectively. 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (ai 
through  (f)  as  paragraphs  (1>  through  iol 
respectively: 

i3)  in  paragraph  (3)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section i.  by  striking 
"Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954"  and  insert 
ing  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  ;  and 

(4>  in  paragraph  (6)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  by  striking  to  be  mentally  or  phys 
ically  handicapped"  and  inserting  to  have  1 
or  more  mental  or  physical  handicaps  :  and 

(B)  by  striking  "for  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped"  and  inserting  for  individuals 
with  mental  or  physical  handicaps". 

SEC.    32«.    SPECIAL    SI  PPLE.MEVTAL    KOOI)    PRO 
GRAM. 

(a)    ELiiiiNATioN    OP    Duplicate    Provi 

SIGNS.- 

(1)  State  eligibility  por  wic  puNDs.-Sec 
lion  17(c)(4)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(c)(4)).  as  similarly 
amended  first  by  section  342(a)  of  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend 
ments  of  1986.  as  contained  in  Public  Law 
99-591  (100  Stat.  3341-367)  and  later  by  sec 
tion  4302(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Amend 
ments  of  1986,  as  contained  in  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987  (Public  Law  99-661).  is  amended  to 
read  as  if  the  later  amendment  had  not 
been  enacted. 

(2)  Biennial  report —Section  17idM4i  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  i42  U.S.C 
1786(d)(4)).  as  similarly  amended  first  by 
section  343(a)  of  the  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1986.  as 
contained  in  Public  Law  99-591  dOO  Stat 
3341-367)  and  later  by  section  4303(a)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1986.  as 
contained  in  the  National  Defense  Authori 
zation  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  Law 
99-661),  IS  amended  to  read  as  if  the  later 
amendment  had  not  been  enacted 

lb)  Miscellaweoos  Technical  Amend 
MENTS— Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (as  amended  by  sections  123  and 
223  of  this  Act  and  sutjsection  la)  of  thus 
section)  (42  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  of  sutisection  to.  by 
striking  section  1304  of  the  Food  and  Agri 
culture  Act  of  1977"  and  inserting  section  4 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973"; 

(2)  in  sutjsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  moving  the  margin  of  paragraph 
(4)2  ems  to  the  left,  so  that  the  left  margin 
of  such  paragraph  is  indented  2  ems  and  is 
aligned  with  the  margin  of  paragraph  i3). 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  moving  the  mar 
gins  of  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  2 
ems  to  the  left,  so  that  the  left  margin  of 
each  such  subparagraph  is  indented  4  ems; 

( 3 )  in  subsection  ( f  )— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  persons" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  individ 
uals"; 

( B )  ui  paragraph  ( 10  )— 

(i)  by  striking  a  person"  and  inserting 
"an  individual". 


(li)   by   striking     persons"   and   inserting 
individual's",  and 

(111)  by  striking  the  person  and  insert 
ing    the  individual  ";  and 

(C)  by  moving  the  margin  of  paragraph 
(17)  2  ems  to  the  left,  so  that  the  left 
margin  of  such  paragraph  is  indented  2  ems 
and  is  aligned  with  the  margin  of  paragraph 
16; 

(4)  in  subsection  (m)— 

I  A)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (7). 
by  striking    i7  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.) ";  and 

(B>  m  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
111),  by  striking  person"  and  inserting  "in 
dividual",  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  1 1 )  of  subsection  (n).  by 
striking  this  Act"  and  inserting  the  Anti 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  " 

SEC  ir.    .SI  TRITION  EDU  ATION  AM)  TRAIMX;. 

Sectron  19  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  las  amended  by  aections  124  and  224  of 
this  Act)  '42  U.S.C.  1788)  is  amended- 

(1 )  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  i2).  by  striking  the  semi 
colon  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  a 
comma. 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(4)- 

(1)  by  striking  il2  Stat."  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "308) ":  and 

nil  by  striking  '26  Stat."  and  all  that  fol 
lows  through    328)";  and 

iC)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

HI  by  striking  il2  Stat,  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through    308)";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  (26  Stat,  and  all  that  fol 
lows  through  "328 1".  and 

( 2 )  in  paragraph  ( 3 )  of  subsection  i  h  )— 
(A)  by  striking    (12  Stat."  and  all  that  fol 

lows  through    308)".  and 

I  B>  by  striking  (26  Stat."  and  all  that  fol 
lows  through    328)". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins! will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Goodling]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing H.R.  24.  the  Child  Nutrition  and 
WIC  Amendments  of  1989.  This  legis- 
lation provides  for  at  least  300.000  new- 
participants  in  the  Special  Supplemen- 
tal Food  Program  for  Women.  Infants, 
and  Children,  and  will  provide  more 
low  income  children  with  breakfast 
and  a  summer  meal. 

Under  H.R.  24,  five  child  nutrition 
programs  that  expire  on  September 
30,  1989  are  extended  through  1995. 
These  programs  are  Summer  Food. 
Nutrition  Education  and  Training, 
Commodity  Distribution  Authority. 
State  Administrative  Expenses,  and 
WIC. 

This  legislation  makes  many  admin- 
istrative   improvements    in    the    WIC 


Program  in  order  to  correct  some  cash 
flow  and  other  problems  that  have  oc- 
curred due  to  cost-containment  activi- 
ties. Through  cost  containment.  States 
have  been  able  to  lower  food  costs  by 
receiving  rebates  from  infant  formula 
manufacturers  for  each  can  of  formula 
purchased  through  the  WIC  Program. 
These  savings  have  been  used  to  add 
more  participants  to  the  program.  In 
addition  to  making  several  changes  in 
the  way  the  program  is  administered 
so  that  States  can  conduct  cost  con- 
tairunent  activities  with  as  few  prob- 
lems as  possible,  H.R.  24  requires 
States  to  use  the  cost  containment 
system  that  yields  the  most  savings. 
This  provision  ensures  that  as  many 
new  participants  as  possible  will  be 
added  to  the  WIC  Program. 

Low  income  children  will  have  in- 
creased access  to  a  summer  meal 
under  H.R.  24.  The  legislation  permits 
private  non-profit  organizations  to 
sponsor  Sununer  Food  programs. 
When  these  organizations  were  elimi- 
nated as  sponsors  in  the  early  1980's. 
many  low-income  children,  especially 
in  rural  areas,  lost  access  to  a  summer 
meal.  The  program  exparision  will  go  a 
long  way  in  providing  hungry  children 
with  food  during  the  summer. 

This  bill  will  also  assist  in  expanding 
the  School  Breakfast  Program.  States 
will  be  provided  funds  to  distribute  to 
schools  enrolling  a  high  percentage  of 
low-income  children  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  a  breakfast  program. 
Schools  could  use  these  "start-up" 
funds  for  such  activities  as  outreach  to 
parents  or  purchase  of  necessary 
equipment  such  as  a  freezer. 

H.R.  24  reduced  the  amount  of  pa- 
perwork that  schools  and  other  par- 
ticipating institutions  must  complete 
in  order  to  comply  with  program  re- 
quirements. Of  most  significance  to 
schools.  H.R.  24  allows  school  officials 
to  certify  a  child  as  eligible  for  a  free 
or  reduced  price  meal  by  directly  ob- 
taining the  information  from  the  local 
food  stamp  or  AFDC  agency.  No  fur- 
ther documentation  is  necessary.  The 
paperwork  reduction  provisions,  along 
with  the  authorization  of  a  Food  Serv- 
ice Management  Institute,  technical 
assistance  and  training  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  a  unified  audit  system 
should  greatly  Improve  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  School  Lunch  and 
Breakfast  programs. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  varies  slightly  from  the  bill  that 
was  reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  This  bill  contains 
one  amendment  that  was  added  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  The  amendment 
concerns  the  cash-in-lieu  of  commod- 
ities and  commodity  letters  of  credit 
pilot  projects  that  are  currently  oper- 
ating in  64  school  districts.  Better 
known  as  cash  and  CLOC,  these 
projects  allow  participating  school  difr 
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trlcts  to  receive  their  commodity  reim- 
bursement in  cash  or  a  letter  of  credit 
which  can  be  used  to  purchase  the 
conmiodities  locally.  The  committee- 
reported  bill  permanently  authorized 
these  pilot  projects,  while  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today  only  ex- 
tends them  to  September  30,  1992 

While  H.R.  24  does  not  greatly 
expand  child  nutrition  programs  it  is 
a  very  practical  bill  that  will  improve 
the  day  to  day  operations  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  passage  of  H.R.  24. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  24,  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion and  WIC  Amendments  of  1989. 

This  bill,  which  makes  a  variety  of 
important  improvements  to  the  School 
Lunch,  School  Breakfast,  WIC,  ChUd 
Care  Food  and  other  chUd  nutrition 
programs,  is  the  result  of  a  bipartisan 
effort.  It  includes  many  of  the  im- 
provements suggested  by  witnesses  at 
the  four  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elementary,  Secondary  and 
Vocational  Education. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
bill  addresses  my  concern  that  school 
food  service  persormel  were  being 
overburdened  with  the  number  of 
audits  they  underwent  each  year.  H.R. 
24  calls  for  a  imified  system  of  audits 
and  requires  States  to  coordinate  all 
compliance  and  accountability  activi- 
ties so  the  burden  on  schools  is  mini- 
mized. I  believe  this  provision  reduces 
the  burden  on  schools  without  dimin- 
ishing the  abUity  of  the  Government 
to  ensure  that  they  are  complying 
with  the  regulations  of  the  School 
Lunch  Act. 

This  legislation  also  responds  to  con- 
cerns about  urmecessary  paperwork  in 
the  School  Lunch  Program  and  WIC 
Program.  For  instance,  the  bill  allows 
schools  operating  an  after  school  care 
program  as  of  May  15,  1989,  to  provide 
children  with  a  snack  through  the 
School  Lunch  Program.  Currently, 
schools  with  such  programs  must 
apply  for  snacks  through  the  ChUd 
Care  Food  Program.  The  end  result  is 
the  use  of  valuable  time  by  school  per- 
sonnel filling  out  forms  for  both  the 
Child  Care  Food  and  School  Lunch 
Programs. 

While  I  believe  H.R.  24  makes  a  good 
Initial  effort  toward  reducing  imneces- 
sary  paperwork,  there  are  obviously 
other  areas  where  can  can  further 
reduce  the  paperwork  burden  on 
school  food  service  personnel.  There- 
fore, H.R.  24  also  creates  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  f»aperwork  Reduction 
to  find  ways  and  means  to  further 


reduce  paperwork  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements under  the  School  Lunch 
Act. 

.^^l^^'  *"  response  to  concerns  that 
eligible  chUdren  were  not  receiving 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  because 
of  problems  with  applications,  the 
conumttee  has  made  several  important 
changes  in  the  law.  For  example 
schools  will  be  permitted  to  certify 
children  as  eligible  for  free  or  reduced 
price  meals  by  obtaining  pertinent  in- 
fomation  from  AFDC  or  food  stamp 
authorities.  Application  forms  will  no 
longer  have  to  include  the  social  secu- 
rity numbers  of  all  adult  members  of 

!l®,5^^'  °^y  '^«  number  of  the 
adult  filling  out  the  appUcatlon  will  be 

fT*^'^^^-  ^^''  ''"*'  cerUinly  not  least, 
USDA  is  directed  to  simplify  the  appli- 
cation form  so  individuals  with  less 
than  a  12th  grade  reading  level  and 
mmted  literacy  skills  can  fill  out  the 
forms  enabling  their  children  to  re- 
ceive free  or  reduced  price  meals. 

The  committee  has  also  provided 
money  to  Stole  educational  agencies 
to  assist  schools  with  significant  per- 
centages of  low-income  students  for 
one-time  expenses  incurred  in  starting 
a  school  breakfast  program.  Studies 
have  shown  that  students  perform 
better  in  school  if  they  have  a  good 
breakfast.  This  provision  should  assist 
in  bringing  additional  schools  Into  the 
School  Breakfast  Program  and  reach- 
mg  additional  numbers  of  needy  chil- 
dren. 

WIC  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
successful  Federal  programs.  This  biU 
contains  several  major  improvements 
which  wiU  enhance  the  ability  of  this 
program  to  locate  and  serve  the  eligi- 
ble  WIC   population.   In   addition    it 
streamlines  the  application  process  by 
permitting  an  individual  at  nutritional 
risk    to   be   eligible   for   WIC   If   the 
family  qualifies  for  free  or  reduced 
price     lunches,     receives     assistance 
under  the  AFDC  or  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
erams,  or  is  a  member  of  a  family  that 
participates  in  Medicaid. 

H.R.  24  also  addresses  the  unfair  sit- 
uation where  you  have  two  military 
families  with  similar  incomes  and  one 
qualifies   for  WIC   and   one   doesn't 
This  occurs  because  one  family  lives  In 
free  on-base  housing  which  does  not  to 
count   against   them    in   determining 
WIC  income  eligibUity  and  the  other 
fanuly  cannot  obtain  on-base  housing 
and  receive  a  housing  aUowance  which 
does  count  against  them  when  deter- 
mining  income    eligibility    for    WIC 
This  bill  prohibits  military  housing  al- 
lowances    from     being     counted     as 
income  in  determining  eligibUity  for 
the  WIC  Program. 

The  last  program  I  want  to  discuss  is 
the  Summer  Feeding  Program,  which 
provides  meals  to  chUdren  during 
those  months  when  the  School  Lunch 
Program  does  not  operate.  In  the  past, 
this  program  has  come  imder  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  because  of  widespread 
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fraiid  and  abuse.  In  response,  our  com- 
mittee decided  not  permit  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  participate  in 
the  Summer  Feeding  Program  In 
some  areas,  this  has  restricted  the 
avaUabUity  of  meals  to  hungry  chU 
dren.  In  order  to  address  this  situa- 
tion, the  conunlttee  has  crafted  lan- 
guage once  again  aUowing  nonprofit 
organizations  to  participate  in  the 
Surmner  Feeding  Program.  However 

hL  ''l/"w^"'*^**  *  ^*^«'y  of  restric- 
tions which  we  feel  wUl  prevent  the 
eariier  problems  from  reoccurring 
J^\  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
wUl  help  us  to  better  meet  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  our  Nations  chUdren 
and  help  them  grow  into  strong,  pro- 
ductive adults.  I  urge  my  coUea^^  to 
support  this  bipartisan  bUl 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Eiosson] 

Mr  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Spealcer  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  24,  a  bUl  to  reauthorize  the  chUd 
nutrition  programs.  These  are  very 
worthwhUe  programs  that  provide 
miich  needed  help  to  needy  individuals 
and  famUies.  These  are  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  either  provide  direct  as- 
sistance to  famUies  or  provide  cash 
and  commodities  to  quaUfying  institu- 
tions that  offer  meal  services,  such  as 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

Federally  supported  meal  service 
programs  operate  in  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
payments  are  provided  based  on  the 
number  of  meals  served  to  quaUfying 
ChUdren.  One  part  of  these  programs 
IS  the  provision  of  commodities  by  the 
USDA. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program,  as  It  relates  to  the 
School    Meal   Service   Programs   and 
other  programs,  is  a  dual  one-  It  is 
auned  at,  in  this  case,  providing  food 
to  schools  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
low  cost,  nutritious  meals  for  school 
children,  and  it  is  aimed  at  providing 
assistance    to    our   Nation's    farmers. 
Through  the  Commodity  Distribution 
Program,   the  USDA  purchases  food 
when  markets  are  depressed,  thereby 
increasing  demand  for  these  products 
It  IS  unportant  to  remember  the  dual 
goals  of  the  Commodity  Distribution 
PTogram  and  to  ensure  that  the  design 
of  the  program  adheres  to  both  goals 
This  program,  which   has  been  in 
effect    for    decades,    has   served    the 
farmer  and  the  ultimate  consumer  as 
weU.  Through  the  use  of  this  program 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  use 
the  large  volume  purchasing  power  to 
assist  farmers  as  weU  as  the  agencies 
receiving  the  surplus  commodities. 

The  bUl  before  us  today  reauthorizes 
60  projects,  in  which  school  districts 
are    permitted    to   operate   cash    and 
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letter  of  credit  projects  in  lieu  of  re- 
ceiving USDA  commodities.  These 
projects  originated  In  the  1981  Agrl 
culture  Appropriations  Act  and  have 
been  extended  In  the  1984  continuing 
resolution,  the  1985  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, the  1985  farm  bill,  and 
the  Commodity  Distribution  Reform 
Act  of  1987.  They  are  due  to  expire  in 
1990;  however,  the  bill  before  us  today 
reauthorizes  the  60  projects  through 
1992. 

These  projects  replace  the  commod- 
ities provided  to  school  districts  with 
either  cash  or  letters  of  credit.  I  have 
expressed  my  concern  about  the  con- 
tinuing erosion  of  the  Commodity  Dis 
tributlon  Program.  The  funding  levels 
for  the  child  nutrition  programs  are 
set  at  $5  billion,  with  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  that  funding  level  going  for 
commodities.  Including  bonus  com- 
modities. Only  20  percent— to  meet  the 
dual  purposes  of  the  programs  we  are 
considering  today. 

I  believe  that  the  Commodity  Distn 
bution  Program  has  proven  to  be  an 
effective  program  for  both  the  School 
Lunch  Program  and  for  agriculture.  It 
is  one  of  the  tools  that  allows  the 
USDA  to  provide  swift  market  stabili- 
ty for  agriculture.  USDA  can  step  in 
and  make  bulk  purchases  of  commod- 
ities that  can  stebUize  weak  markets 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  bar- 
gain for  the  recipients  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

The  commodity  distribution  is  sup- 
ported by  an  extensive  number  of  com- 
modity organizations  and  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau— these  organi- 
zations do  not  support  continuation  of 
the  project  providing  cash  or  commod- 
ity letters  of  credit  Instead  of  commod- 
ities. These  projects  have  been  in  oper 
atlon  for  several  years  as  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  the  evaluation  has 
been  completed.  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
fully  evaluate  these  projects  and  to  de- 
termine whether  they  should  be  termi 
nated  or  continued.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  period  between  passage  of  this  bill 
and  the  1992  expiration  of  the  projects 
will  be  used  to  complete  this  determi- 
nation. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  of  Chairman  de  la 
Garza  and  the  chairman  of  our  Nutri- 
tion Subcommittee.  Mr.  Hatcher.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them 
during  this  period. 

Mr  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  24.  t^e  chiW  nutrition  and  WIC 
amendments.  I  woukJ  like  to  also  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Comrwttee,  W.  Hawkins,  for  his  leadership  in 
moving  this  Important  bill  through  committee 
and  to  tfie  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  many  times  in 
tNs  House  about  the  Importance  of  America's 
chiWren.  TtmB  and  time  again  I  have  shared 
with  my  coHeagues  the  simpte  fact  that  an  in- 
vestment in  our  chiWren  today  is  an  invest- 
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ment  that  pays  off  many  times  as  it  matures 
For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  defense,  wtio  are  concerned 
about  the  economic  vitality  of  our  Nation,  for 
those  who  are  concerned  about  our  competi- 
tive edge,  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  important 
bill  to  support  to  ensure  our  strer>gth  in  tfxsse 
areas  tfian  tf>is  txll 

It  has  been  said  many  times,  txit  that 
makes  it  no  less  true— a  hungry  chHd  cannot 
learn.  Furtfiertrxxe,  a  rrrother  wtx)  does  not 
have  a  nutntious  diet  during  her  pregnancy  will 
not  give  birth  to  a  healthy  baby.  Unhealthy 
babies  do  not  thnve  and  hungry  children  do 
not  learn.  Babies  which  cannot  thnve  and  chil- 
dren wtxj  canrxjt  learn  cannot  mature  into 
productive,  contnbuting  adults.  We  must  not 
allow  "the  chiWren  of  America  to  grow  up 
hungry  any  kjnger  As  a  nation,  we  must 
commit  oursefves  to  ensunng  that  the  new 
generation  of  Amencans  be  fully  prepared  to 
take  on  the  challenges  of  tonxxrow.  Hungry 
children,  however,  cannot  prepare  for  the 
challenges  of  the  next  century. 

H.R.  24,  ¥»hich  extends  the  authonzation  for 
ttie  five  child  nutntion  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  ChikJ  Nutrition  Acts 
for  6  years,  is  evidence  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Congress'  commitment  to  our  Nation's 
children  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Speaker's  task  force  on  the  American  family 
Our  task  force  specifically  targeted  programs 
which  benefit  Amenca's  families  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

For  many  Amencan  chikJren,  tfie  School 
Lunch  Program  and  the  Summer  Food  Pro- 
gram often  provide  the  only  balanced  meal 
these  children  eat.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased 
that  these  programs  are  reautfxxized  so  that 
our  Nation's  hungry  children  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  facing  the  schooWay  with  their  at- 
tention focused  on  the  voices  of  their  teach- 
ers and  not  the  mmblings  of  their  hungry 
stomachs. 

Furttiermore.  the  task  force  was  particularty 
concerned  about  the  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children.  A 
woman  wfx)  has  not  had  a  nutritious  diet 
dunng  pregnancy  is  more  likely  to  give  birth  to 
a  low-birthweight  infant.  Low  birthweight.  in 
turn,  is  the  leading  cause  of  infant  death.  Fur- 
thermore, low  birthweight  will  continue  to 
hinder  these  babies'  development  throughout 
their  chiWhood  They  are  more  likely  to  have 
learning  disabilities,  stunted  growth,  and  gen- 
erally, poor  health. 

Therefore,  I  was  very  pleased  that  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Chairman  Whitten.  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  approved  a 
10-percent  inaease  in  funding  for  WIC.  The 
legislation  before  us  today  continues  this  im- 
portant trerKi  by  irKTeasif>g  the  auttxxizatkjn 
for  WIC  $150  million  above  the  cuaent  serv- 
ices level.  This  increase  will  alkjw  the  additnn 
of  at  least  300,000  new  participants  to  the 
WIC  Program. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  national  Governors  task 
force  report  on  children  sums  up  the  impor- 
tar>ce  of  ensunng  tfwt  we  address  ttie  needs 
of  our  ChiWren. 

"The  most  critical  element  of  our  future 
ecorxxnic  competitiveness  and  well-being  is 
our  human  capital.  Today's  cNWren  are  our 
future  parerrts,  workers  and  taxpayers.  Yet 
there  are  distressing  signs  tt\aX  too  many  of 


these  cNWren  will  be  unprepared  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  world-class  economy,  an 
economy  that  requires  healthy,  well-educated 
trained  young  people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  24  will  help  to  ensure 
tfiat  our  children  are  prepared  to  be  well-edu- 
cated framed  young  people  ready  to  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  OE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  24,  The  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC 
Amendments  of  1989.  This  legislation  contains 
provisions  whKh  are  of  partk^jlar  interest  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  arxJ  it  had  been  my 
hope  to  have  this  bill  referred  to  tlie  committee 
for  full  hearings  on  the  matter  of  extending  the 
Cash  in  Lieu  of  Commodities  and  Commodity 
Letter  of  Credit  [Cash/CLOC]  pilot  projects. 

However,  in  the  interest  of  expediting  action 
on  the  expiring  child  nutrition  autfiorities,  I  did 
not  ask  for  a  sequential  referral  of  H.R.  24  txit 
worked  with  Chaimnan  Hawkins  in  arrrving  at 
a  compromise  on  the  Cash/CLOC  proviswns 
of  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Agnculture  fully  supports 
the  comrnodity  donatwn  program  for  our  Na- 
twin's  schools,  and  while  agreeing  to  this  com- 
promise, the  committee  nonetfieless  stHI  has 
deep  concerns  about  the  Cash/CLOC  pro- 
grams. Tfie  1986  evaluatron  of  the  pitot 
projects  dW  not  support  any  change  from  the 
commodity  program,  but  in  fact  concluded  that 
compared  to  the  Cash/CLOC  alternatives,  the 
commodity  program  provided  more  food  for 
our  schoolchiWren.  Based  on  the  data  collect- 
ed in  that  evaluation,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  estimated  that  urxler  ttie  current 
distributkjn  program— generalizing  the  findings 
on  a  national  scale— the  market  value  of  the 
commodities  annually  donated  to  scfiocte 
wouW  be  approximately  $100  million  more 
than  the  Federal  subsidy  provWed  in  the  alter- 
native systems. 

ComnrKxJity  donations  have  been  a  source 
of  nutritkjus  food  for  our  schoolchildren  for 
many  years,  and  the  comnrKxlity  distributior 
program  has  tseen  helpful  not  only  to  our  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren  but  also  to  our  Natkjn's 
farmers  by  increasing  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts and  preventing  declines  in  prices  for  their 
products. 

Last  year  ttie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Education  and  Latxx  Committee  enacted 
several  reforms  to  make  tJie  Comnnxlity  Dishi- 
butkjn  Program  more  effkaent  by,  among  other 
things,  eliminating  inconsistencies  in  the  oper- 
atK)n  of  the  program  at  various  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, better  Wentifying  recipient  agenoee' 
needs  regarding  ttie  type  and  quantity  of  do- 
nated commodities,  and  improving  ttie  timinQ 
of  derated  commodity  deliveries. 

The  following  organizatk>ns  have  written  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  their  suppoH 
of  the  ComnfKxJity  Donation  Program  and  of 
their  opposition  to  the  Cash/CLOC  attemativi 
system: 

Natk>nal  Cattlemen's  Associatk>n;  National 
Pork  Producers  Council,  National  Milk  Produc- 
ers Federation,  National  Turkey  Federation, 
/Vpricot  Growers  of  California,  Pacifk:  Coa< 
Canned  Pear  Service,  lntematk>nal  Apple  In- 
stitute, Western  New  York  Apple  Growers  Ai- 
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sociation,  Louisiana  Sweet  Potato  Commis- 
sion. New  York  Cherry  Growers  Assodalion. 
CaJifomia  Canning  Peach  Asaoctation,  Califor- 
nia Free  Stone  Poach  Association,  Geoqjia 
Peanut  Commission.  Peanut  Advisory  Board. 
United  Egg  Producers,  United  Egg  Associa- 
tkxi,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
American  Meat  Institute,  National  Assoctatiori 
of  State  Agencies  for  Food  Distribution,  Na- 
tional Grange,  National  Farmers  Organizatfon, 
and  tfie  Peanut  Growers  Group. 

H.R.  24  extends  the  Cash/CLOC  pilot 
projects  through  September  30.  1992.  When 
tfiis  expiratfon  date  is  reached,  the  pitot 
projects  will  have  been  In  operation  for  over  a 
decade. 

Pilot  programs  must  not  go  on  forever.  In 
this  regard,  I  have  notified  Chairman  Hawkins 
ttiat  I  intend  sometime  in  the  future  to  hoW 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
the  Commodity  Donatton  Program  and  the 
Cash/CLOC  alternative  system,  and  I  have  in- 
vited Chairman  Hawkins  to  join  me  in  tooking 
mto  this  matter  in  full  detail. 

I  am  glad,  however,  that  we  are  able  to 
move  H.R.  24  expodittously.  and  I  wish  to 
thank  Chairman  Hawkins  for  his  usual  fine 
cooperation  in  working  out  a  conf^xomise  on 
this  matter  of  mutal  interest  Attached  to  my 
statement  are  copies  of  letters  which  Chair- 
man Hawkins  and  I  exchanged  in  reaching 
the  compromise. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  subconwnittee  Chair- 
man Charl£s  Hatcher  and  ranking  minority 
member  Biix  Emerson  of  the  Domestic  Mar- 
keting, Consumer  Relatksns  and  Nutrition  Sub- 
committee for  tfieir  assistance  in  regard  to  this 
legislation. 

COIOIITTEE       ON       EDOCATIOH       AlTD 

Labor.  U.S.  House  or  Reprxsent- 
AxrvKS. 

Waahington,  DC.  Jidy  31. 1989. 
Hon.  E  DE  u  Garza. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture.  U.S. 
House  of  Repretentatives,   Waahington, 

Dear  Mr.  CRAiRiuir:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  have  reached  an  acreement  on 
your  concerns  regarding  certain  provisions 
in  H.R.  24.  the  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC 
Amendments  of  1989. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  bring  up  an 
imended  version  of  H.R.  24  for  oonsider- 
Ulon  on  the  suspension  calendar  on 
Monday.  July  31.  1989.  The  amendment  we 
•ill  make  In  our  Committee-reported  bill 
will  limit  the  extension  of  the  Cash  In  Lieu 
of  Commodities  and  Commodity  Letter  of 
Credit  (Cash/CLOC)  pUot  programs  to  Sep- 
tmber  30,  1992.  The  Committee-reported 
bill  permanently  authorizes  these  pilot  pro- 
inms. 

We  are  also  in  agreement  that  we  will  ask 
the  Speaker  to  appoint  members  from  your 
Oommlttee  and  members  from  our  Commlt- 
t«e  as  joint  conferees  regarding  two  provi- 
*»«  of  H.R.  24:  the  Caah/CLOC  pilot  pro- 
nama  extension  (Section  107).  and  the  com- 
iwaatlon  to  Caah/CLOC  achool  districts 
that  suffered  financial  loeses  due  to  a 
change  In  USDA  methodology  (Section  103). 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor 
•ill  be  sole  conferees  on  the  remainder  of 
the  bill. 
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ITMnk  you  for  your  ooopersUon  In 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Augustus  P.  Hawkihs. 

Chairman. 


this 


VS.  House  or  RKniBSKifTATTvxs, 

COMmTRS  OH  ACRICTULrUHE. 

Waahington,  DC.  July  28. 1989. 
Hon.  Augustus  P.  Hawkui  s. 
Oiairman,   Committee  on  Education   and 
^^fx^'    U.S.   Houae  of  Repreaentativea. 
Waahington,  DC. 
Dear  Ms.  Chaibmak:  Pursuant  to  your 
letter  dated  today.  1  am  writing  to  Inform 
you  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will 
not  request  a  sequential  referral  of  H.R  24 
'^•.i?*"**  Nutrition  and  WIC  Amendments 

°I  }!^^.ff^  "^  °°*  °^i^  to  consideration 
"  tne  oOl  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

This  action  in  no  way  diminishes  or  sets  a 
precedent  with  respect  to  the  Jurisldictional 
division  of  reqxmsibillty  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  particularly  In 
regard  to  the  Cash  In  Lieu  of  Commodities 
and  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  (Caah/ 
CIX)C)  pUot  projects.  Should  this  legisla- 
tion go  to  conference.  I  understand  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  be  Included 
as  conferees  on  Sections  103  and  107  of  the 
House  bill,  which  I  understand  are  the  only 
provisions  in  that  bill  pertaining  to  the 
Cash/CMX;  projects,  and  any  comparable 
provisions  In  the  Senate  blU  which  affect 
the  Cash/CLOC  projects. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  cooperation  of 
y()ur  Committee  in  working  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  In  these  matters  of 
mutual  interest. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

E  (KiKi)  OE  LA  Garza. 

Chairman. 
Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In 
support  of  H.R.  24,  the  Child  Nutrition  and 
WIC  Amendments  of  1989.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  wh«h  has 
direct  jurisdclion  over  the  WIC  Program,  I 
have  heard  testimony  from  people  who  have 
benefited  from  the  program,  and  I  view  WIC 
as  one  of  our  Nation's  highest  priority  social 
programs. 

H.R.  24  will  exterxi  for  6  years,  ttmxigh 
1995.  authorizations  for  five  chlkJ  nutritkxi  pro- 
grams under  the  Natkxial  School  Lunch  Act. 
More  than  $2.1  bilNon  will  be  spent  More  than 
300,000  chidren  will  be  served.  More  informa- 
tion on  nutrition  wnU  be  passed  on  to  teachers 
and  school  food  service  personnel  as  ¥*ell  as 
the  chikton.  What  could  be  more  important  as 
we  hear  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
pregnant  women,  chiWren,  and  others  *»ho 
suffer  from  poor  nutrition  in  our  society,  per- 
haps the  richest  country  on  Earth? 

In  his  budget  address.  President  Bush  kien- 
tifled  WIC  as  one  program  he  woud  like  to  see 
funded  at  higher  levels.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  is  imperative  we  address  this 
grave  social  concern.  In  my  district,  more  than 
10.000  people  benefit  from  WIC  funds.  I  have 
received  letters  and  phone  caNs,  from  people 
in  and  out  of  Government  and  social  worit 
who  know  the  WIC  Program  wori(s.  It  has 
helped  people.  It  has  very  possibly  saved 
lives. 

The  success  is  well  documented,  and  I 
want  to  see  it  continue.  I  am  confident  this 
legttiation  wiN  enhance  the  program  and 
enable  it  to  serve  more  needy  children. 
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The  WIC  Program  deserves  the  full  siraort 

?lis"te£2Si.' "^  "^  "**"**•  ^  **p** 

Mr.  CONTE:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m  support 
of  H.R.  24.  the  ChiW  Nutrition  andVWC 
Amendments  of  1989.  Chainnan  Hawkins 
and  the  new  ranking  member,  Mr.  Gooounq. 
have  done  a  good  job.  This  bill  re«jthorizes  or 
amen*  afew  invaluable  nutritton  programs: 
tt»  WIC  Program,  the  School  Lunch  Provam 
the  School  Breakfast  and  Summer  Food  Pro^ 
grams,  and  the  Nutritton  Educatton  and  Train- 
ing Program.  The  success  of  these  programs 
in  improving  the  health  of  our  Natnn's  chil- 
dr«i  8  welWocumenied.  With  the  passage  of 
H.R.  24,  they  wiH  continue  to  give  a  much- 

f»eded  helping  hand  to  k>wer  Income  young- 
sters and  their  families. 

The  bin  reauthorizes  the  WIC  Program  for 
1990  at  $2,158  billion.  The  House  Agriculture 
Appropriations  biU,  which  contains  WIC  fund- 
ing, provided  $2,126  billion  for  WIC  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  whtoh  is  just  betow  what  the  au- 
ttwnation  will  be.  I  wouW  point  out  that  the 
$2,126  billK>n  level  is  $197  mWon  above  the 
fiscal  year  1989  level,  and  shouW  altow  signifi- 
cant increases  In  WIC  partkapatton. 

One  of  the  most  significant  measures  in 
H.R.  24  is  the  proviston  making  indivWuats 
automatkally  eligible  for  WIC  if  they  are  at  nu- 
tntkxial  risk  and  qualify  for  food  stamps. 
ADFC,  or  Medk»d  benefits.  The  lack  of  pre^ 
ous  coordinatton  between  WIC  and  those  pro- 
grams was  a  serious  burden  on  partxapwits 
and  WIC  administrators.  The  direct  result  of 
the  new  proviston  will  be  a  towering  of  admin- 
istrative costs  and  increased  pwtKtpaten 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  charges  the 
bill  makes  In  aUocattons  for  admirsshative 
costs  versus  food  costs.  The  20/80  percent 
split  was  causing  some  real  difficulty  for  agen- 
cies nvhtoh  saw  significant  savings  due  to  the 
infant  fomiula  cost  containment  measures 
The  new  altocatton  for  administrative  costs  will 
be  measured  on  a  peer  paftidpant  basis.  That 
ShouW  help  some  hard-pressed  WIC  provW- 
ers.  who  have  to  deal  vnith  the  fact  that  ad- 
ministrative costs  are  not  as  flexible  as  food 
costs. 

The  Summer  Food  Program  is  reasonably 
expanded  to  a«ow  private,  nonprofit  orguvza- 
hons   to   become   eligible   sponsors,   wtsch 
ShouW  extend  the  ability  of  the  program  to 
reach  more  eligibte  chikJren.  I  also  think  that 
the  proviston  authorizing  the  School  Lunch 
Program  to  provWe  a  snack  for  kWs  at  those 
places  which  operate  after  school  day  are 
programs  shouW  help  school  systems.  Cur- 
rerrby  they  must  prowWe  snacks  through  the 
ChiW  Care  Food  Program,  whtoh  effectiveiy 
doubles  thepapenwork  to  provWe  benefits  to 
the  same  chiWren.  Putting  everytNng  under 
the  aegis  of  the  School  Lunch  Pro-am  wil 
reAxe  the  toads  of  paperwork  that  many 
schools  now  have  to  compile. 

Another  senst)le  proviston  reduces  the 
audit  burden  on  school  systems.  Audits  ve 
quite  necessary,  birt  apparently  there  is  a  tot 
of  (kjpltoatton  going  on  between  State  audKs 
and  Federal  audte.  The  bM  streamlnes  the 
audit  system,  giving  the  State  primwy  author- 
ity. I  hope  this  wil  cut  down  on  the  burden  of 
school  systems,  as  we*  as  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  State  and  Federal  audits. 
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Before  ending  my  statement  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  the  committee  for  expanding 
the  School  Breakfast  Program  There  is  no 
better  way  to  start  ttie  day  than  with  a  good 
breakfast,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  Kids 
who  do  eat  breakfast  are  more  alert  and  able 
to  learn  than  those  kids  wlx)  go  without  break- 
fast. The  bdl  authonzes  funds  for  one-time 
grants  to  initiate  breakfast  programs  in 
schools  which  have  high  proportions  of  chil- 
dren from  lower  income  familities.  That  will  put 
tfie  nroney  to  good  use. 

I  think  H.R.  24  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mk:higan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  24,  the  Child  Nutntion 
and  WIC  Amendments  of  1989.  This  legisla- 
tion reauthonzes  three  essential  nutrition  pro- 
grams—the Summer  Food  Service  Program, 
the  NutntKjn  Education  and  Training  Program 
and  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women,  Infants  and  Children,  more  p>opu- 
larty  krxjwn  as  WIC. 

This  legislation  also  makes  important 
changes  in  trie  school  lunch,  school  breakfast, 
and  dependent  care  food  programs.  Last  year 
the  School  Lunch  Program  provided  almost  $3 
billion  in  cash  and  $870  million  in  comrrxjdity 
assistance  for  about  24.2  million  students  at 
90,600  schools  across  the  Nation,  90  percent 
of  the  cash  assistance  goes  to  provide  low- 
cost  lunches  to  children  from  familities  who 
earn  less  than  185  precent  of  the  poverty 
level. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  before  the  dra- 
conian  cuts  to  section  4  funding  in  1961,  over 
26  million  children  received  school  lunches 
under  this  program.  I  am  hopeful  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration will  avoid  attacking  section  4  fund- 
ing. Because  of  the  1981  cuts,  less  children 
partiapate  in  ffie  School  Lunch  Program  now 
than  dkj  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  With 
the  increase  in  poverty  and  homelessness 
among  our  Nation's  youth,  we  must  work  to 
ensure  that  all  eligible  children  participate  in 
the  School  Lunch  Program. 

Last  year,  the  School  Breakfast  Program 
served  3  9  million  children  across  the  Nation 
Because  such  a  small  percentage  of  the 
school  lurKh  recipients  are  participating  in  the 
Scfyx)l  Breakfast  Program.  H.R  24  includes 
funding  'assistarwe  for  schools  who  are  having 
diffk;ulty  initiating  a  school  breakfast  program 
H.R.  24  provides  $4  million  in  funding  targeted 
on  school  with  the  neediest  children 

H.R  24  also  provkles  for  necessary  reforms 
in  the  audit  system,  by  replacing  a  complex 
Federal/State  audit  system,  with  a  single  audit 
administered  in  coniurtctton  with  Federal  and 
State  offictals.  This,  along  with  other  reforms, 
will  reduce  tfie  p>£M3erwork  burden  now  faced 
by  school  officials. 

I  am  particularty  supportive  of  the  auttxxiza- 
tion  of  pilot  programs  to  be  counted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  examine  the  feasi- 
bility of  attemative  mettnxjs  of  counting  meals 
in  ttie  schools  Large  schools,  especially  m 
districts  that  serve  a  large  number  of  free 
meals,  need  a  reformed  way  to  count  meals 
and  receive  reimbursement.  H.R  24  also 
allows  scfwols  to  certify  eligibility  for  the 
school  food  programs  through  information  ob- 
tained from  AFDC  or  food  stamp  offices,  fur- 
ther reducing  administration  txirdens. 


During  this  year.  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters  from  my  constituents  supporting  in- 
creases in  funding  for  the  WIC  Program.  Cur- 
rently, WIC  serves  about  850,000  women, 
1  132  million  infants  and  1.7  million  children 
per  month,  providing  them  with  monthly  food 
packets  and  nutntional  services.  I  am  pleased 
that  H.R.  24  authorizes  a  $150  million  in- 
crease in  funding  for  WIC  over  current  service 
levels  This  increased  authorization  would 
serve  an  additional  300,000  women  and  chil- 
dren 

Currently  WIC  can  only  serve  half  of  those 
eligible  for  services.  H.R.  24  mandates  that 
States  use  the  infant  formula  costs  contain- 
ment system  which  provides  the  greatest  sav- 
ings. This  will  allow  additional  women  and 
children  to  receive  services  without  increasing 
the  cost' of  the  program. 

H.R  24  also  increases  coordination  be- 
tween WIC  and  other  poverty  programs  in- 
cluding AFDC,  Medicaid,  and  food  stamps. 
This  will  reduce  the  confusion  and  increase 
participation  in  these  programs 

Proper  nutntion  is  vital  for  the  growth  and 
development  in  children.  Also,  proper  pre- 
natal care  is  essential  for  healthy  infants.  The 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  has  found 
that  every  $1  spent  on  WIC  saves  $3  on 
health  costs  for  low-birthweight  babies.  Nu- 
merous studies  have  shown  what  teachers 
and  parents  have  known  for  years — an  empty 
stomach  and  poor  nutntion  are  detnmental  to 
learning  Therefore,  WIC,  school  lunch,  school 
breakfast,  and  the  other  child  nutntion  pro- 
grams are  among  our  most  important  Federal 
programs  They  develop  our  most  precious 
natural  resource— our  Nation's  children. 

Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in  strong 
support  of  H.R  24.  the  child  nutrition  and  WIC 
reauthorization  bill 

This  legislation  extends  tor  6  years,  through 
1995,  the  authorizations  for  the  live  child  nutn- 
tion programs  under  the  National  Schools 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutntion  Acts  that  do  not 
have  permanent  authorizations. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Special  Supplemen- 
tal Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  [WIC]  at  $2  16  billion  in  1990,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal 
years  1991  through  1995.  The  bill  provides 
$150  million  in  increased  funding  for  WIC,  and 
this  new  funding  if  appropnated  will  serve  an 
additional  300,000  new  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram in  tt>e  coming  fiscal  year 

Mr  Speaker,  for  every  WIC  dollar  spent  for 
food  and  other  health  services  for  women 
who  are  pregnant,  and  for  their  young  chil- 
dren, we  save  $3  m  potential  future  costs  for 
maternal  and  child  health,  particulariy  costs 
associated  wrth  k)w  birth  weight  and  genetic 
birth  defects  caused  by  little  or  no  prenatal 
care  among  poor  women  of  child-tiearing  age 

WIC  IS  neither  an  entitlement,  nor  a  manda- 
tory sperxling  program,  and  is  therefore  sub- 
lect  to  the  appropnations  process  each  and 
every  year  The  House  fras  seen  fit  to  choose 
and  I  applaud  their  decision,  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  WIC  in  the  next  fiscal  year  in  the 
amount  recommended  in  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion agreement  for  fiscal  year  1990  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  do  the  same 

The  success  of  tfie  WIC  Program,  its  cost 
effectiveness  m  the  delivery  of  the  many 
health  and  nutntion  benefits  that  accrue  to 


women,  infants  and  children,  is  unchallenged, 
and  of  critical  importance  to  alleviating  hunger 
and  Its  devastating  effect  on  infant  mortality 
rates  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  24  also  increases  funding 
for  the  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  [NET] 
Program  to  provide  nutritional  information  to 
teachers,  students,  school  food  service  per- 
sonnel and,  indirectly,  to  parents. 

The  remaining  three  child  nutntion  pro- 
grams, summer  food  which  provkjes  lunch  to 
children  in  needy  areas  when  school  is  not  In 
session,  the  commodity  distribution  program 
which  distributes  excess  agricultural  products, 
and  the  program  that  provides  funds  for  State 
administrative  expenses  for  the  permanently 
authonzed  School  Lunch  Program  are  also  re 
authorized  under  H.R.  24. 

The  measure  also  permits  automatic  WIC 
eligibility  for  individuals  at  nutritional  nsk  who 
receive  benefits  from  AFDC,  food  stamps,  or 
Medicaid;  expands  the  Summer  Food  Program 
to  permit  nonprofit  organizations  to  sponsor 
the  program,  with  an  emphasis  on  establishing 
such  programs  in  rural  areas;  and  expands 
the  School  Breakfast  Program  by  providing 
start-up  funds  where  schools  do  not  now  offer 
a  breakfast  program. 

The  bill,  for  the  first  time,  requires  the 
States  to  institute,  under  their  WIC  Program, 
the  infant  formula  cost  containment  system- 
such  as  competitive  bidding— that  yields  the 
most  savings.  This  allows  States  to  use  such 
savings  to  increase  the  number  of  program 
participants.  It  is  useful  to  note  here  that  there 
IS  a  waiver  provision  for  States  for  whom  a 
competitive  bidding  process  would  create 
undue  hardship,  or  would  not  necessarily  lead 
to  savings  envisioned  by  this  amendment. 

H  R.  24  permits  schools  to  certify  children 
as  eligible  for  free  or  reduced-price  meals  by 
obtaining  pertinent  information  directly  from 
local  food  stamps  or  AFDC  offices,  and  it  in- 
stitutes a  number  of  changes  to  reduce  the 
pape™^ork  required  under  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, such  as  allowing  States  to  have  per- 
manent agreements,  instead  of  annual  agree- 
ments, with  local  schools  to  operate  the 
school  lunch,  breakfast,  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams 

Mr  Speaker,  I  give  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  passage  of  H.R.  24,  the  child  nutntkxi 
and  WIC  amendments  bill,  reauthorizing  pro- 
grams that  are  of  cntical  importance  In  our 
continuing  effort  to  serve  at-nsk  populations 
by  alleviating  hunger  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  24.  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion and  WIC  Amendments  of  1 989.  The  corrv 
mittee  bill  is  one  which  we  should  all  be  proud 
to  endorse. 

The  child  nutntion  amendments  contain  pro- 
visions which  will  ensure  that  the  nutntional 
needs  of  children,  including  low-income  and 
homeless  children  and  children  living  in  rural 
areas,  are  met  through  the  school  breakfast 
school  lunch,  and  summer  food  programs. 
Cost-saving  and  paperwork  reduction  provi- 
sions will  help  ensure  the  expanskjn  of  these 
programs  to  children  most  in  need. 

The  WIC  amendments  target  previously  un- 
served populatkjns,  such  as  drug-exposed  in- 
fants and  children  in  the  child  welfare  system, 
and  permit  States,  at  their  option,  to  serve 
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women  in  State  and  local  juvenile  arxj  coaec- 
bonal  facilities.  This  bill  improves  the  coordi- 
nation of  WIC  with  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and 
Medicaid,  which  will  result  in  increased  partici- 
pation of  eligible  women  and  children.  arxJ  in 
an  increase  of  referrals  from  WIC  to  other 
health  and  social  service  programs. 

Of  particular  importance  are  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  that  strenflthen  infant  formula  cost 
containment  provisions  in  the  WIC  Program 
These  provisions,  which  I  developed  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  members  then  included 
in  their  legislative  package,  should  result  In 
milNons  of  dollars  in  additional  savings  and 
tens  of  thousands  more  women,  infants,  and 
chiWren  being  served. 

At  present,  most  States  have  Implemented 
a  cost  containnf>ent  system  in  their  WIC  Pro- 
grams. The  States  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  pioneering  work  In  this  area. 

There  are.  however,  some  significant  differ- 
ences in  the  level  of  savings  that  various 
States  are  achieving.  About  20  States  either 
use  competitive  bidding  or— in  the  case  of 
one  State.  Arkansas— use  another  cost  con- 
tainment system  that  was  determined— after 
secunng  bids  under  both  systems  and  com- 
paring them— to  save  as  much  or  niore  money 
than  competitive  bidding.  In  these  States  the 
rebates  average  more  than  $1.20  per  can. 

A  second  group  of  States  use  other  ap- 
proaches. In  most  of  these  States,  the  State- 
negotiated  contracts  with  two  or  more  compa- 
nies, and  all  companies  continue  to  sell  infant 
formula  regardless  of  the  level  of  rebate  pro- 
wled. In  these  States,  the  rebates  average 
about  90  cents  per  can. 

The  provision  In  the  bill  essentially  requires 
that  as  current  contract  terms  expire,  all 
States  follow  the  procedures  used  by  the"  first 
group  of  States,  as  I  have  described  them 
States  could  either  use  competitive  bidding 
procedures,  to  select  the  single  company  of- 
fering the  lowest  price,  or  they  could  secure 
bids  under  both  competitive  bidding  and  an- 
other cost  containment  system,  compare  the 
bids,  and  select  the  system  yielding  the  great- 
est savings. 

The  Secretary  would  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning the  comparison  of  savings  under  differ- 
ing cost  containment  systems.  These  savings 
comparisons  would  not  be  based  solely  on 
the  initial  rebate  levels  offered.  The  compari- 
sons would  be  expected  to  cover  the  savings 
over  the  full  duration  of  the  contract  term  and 
«)so  to  factor  in  projected  changes  in  reim- 
bursement levels  as  wholesale  prices  rise 
Airing  the  contract  period.  In  the  past,  infant 
tonnula  wholesale  prices  have  risen  about 
every  9  months. 

In  additkjn,  other  cost  factors  could  also  be 
taken  into  account  These  wouW  include  such 
••ctors  as  the  proportk>n  of  infants  that  could 
'WBonably  be  expected  to  be  prescribed  a 
noncontract  brand  of  formula  under  a  com- 
PrtJtrve  bidding  system,  the  number  of  infants 
•ho  would   receive   formula   for   wfiich   no 
'IJbate  is  provided  under  the  open  martcet 
*ate  system,  and  administrative  costs  that  a 
sate  coukj  reasonable  be  expected  to  incur 
n  implementing  or  switching  to  a  new  cost- 
oontainment  system.  White  the  ongoing  ad- 
wwtrative  costs  of  operating  different  rebate 
W«ns   should  be  similar  in   most  cases, 
we  may  be  some  differences  in  costs  for 
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various  cost  containment  systems  durinq  the 
implementation  period. 

The  Secretanr  would  Issue  regulatrans  re- 
garding the  use  of  these  various  cost  factors 
and  wouW  be  expected  to  base  these  regula- 
tions on  the  actual  experience  of  States  that 
have  implemented  and  operated  various  cost 
containment  systems.  For  example,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  expected  to  detemiine  the 
percentages  of  infants  prescribed  a  noncon- 
tract  brand  of  infant  formula  in  States  using 
cwnpetilive  bidding.  These  data  should  enawi 
the  Secretary  to  judge  what  is  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  infants  for  a  State  to  apply  In 
conducting  a  savings  comparison. 

The  provision  also  includes  a  waiver  proce- 
dure. While  the  waiver  language  is  discretion- 
ary, we  do  not  expect  the  Secretary  to  refuse 
all  requests  for  a  waiver.  At  the  same  time  we 
expect  this  authority  to  be  used  sparingly  and 
only  wrth  good  justification.  To  be  granted  a 
waiver,  a  State  wouW  have  to  show  to  the  sat- 
^faction  of  the  Secretary  that  complying  with 
the  provision  would  Interfere  with  the  efficient 
or  effective  operatkw  of  the  program  in  the 
otate. 

An  example  couW  be  a  small  Indian  agency 
that  either  could  not  secure  bids  under  a  com- 
petitive bidding  system  or  for  whk:h  a  competi- 
tive bidding  system  was  infeasible  for  other 
reasons.  Another  example  could  be  problems 
faced  in  outlying  areas  of  rural  Alaska  where 
delivenes  of  food  are  flown  in  only  on  a  peri- 
odic basis.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  al- 
ready recognizes  the  special  circumstances  of 
rural  Alaska  under  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
through  a  separate  set  of  food  stamp  rules  for 
trx>se  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing provisk>ns  of  the  bill  and  represents 
botti  a  sound  use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
and  advance  in  health  and  nutritkjn  policy  We 
will  reach  more  of  those  in  need  by  making 
Govemnf)ent  more  efficient  and  gettinq  more 
bang  for  the  bock. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  24,  but  with  strong  reservations 
about  the  cost  containment  language  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

After  full  committee  approval  of  the  legisla- 
tion, I  was  infonned  by  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  that  the  cost 
containment  provisions  of  the  bill  would  ad- 
versely affect  my  home  State. 

The  North  Carolina  WIC  Program  has  used 
an  "open"  system  of  infant  formula  rebates 
wjMch  has  been  very  successful  in  our  State 
This  open  system  has  enabled  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram to  serve  over  15,000  more  indivkftials 
each  nrx)nth.  In  addition.  North  Carolina  has 
received  over  $8  million  in  infant  formula  re- 
bates over  the  last  year.  The  language  in  H  R 
24  appears  to  restrict  North  Carolina  options 
and   those   of   other   States   who   use   this 
system  in  selecting  the  best  system  for  cost 
containment  in  the  procurement  of  WIC  foods 
The  Federal  Government  should  continue  to 
recognae  the  importance  of  allowing  States 
who  have  researched  and  studied  various  for- 
mula systems,  the  optkin  of  choosing  their 
own  cost  containment  program. 

As  the  committee  report  notes,  'Some  tens 
of  thousands  of  additional  tow-income  women 
infants,  and  children  shouW  be  able  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  WIC  program  as  a  result'  I 
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fwpe  the  committee  language  does  not  have 
anadverse  affect  and  prevent  thousands  of 
North  Carolina  women,  infants,  and  chiMren 
from  gaining  needed  benefits  under  the  WIC 
Program. 

I  would  like  to  submit  two  letters  for  the 
RECORD.  The  first  is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Departmwit  of  Human  Resources  Secretary 

^^r  !f^^  ^  »*«'^  is  from  tt>e 
North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  supporting  the  North  Caroli- 
na position  on  this  important  matter. 

North  CAROLn  a 
DEPARTmarr  op  Humam  Resodhces 

Raleigh,  NC.  Juiv  19,  1$89 
Hon.  T.  Cass  BAiiniGEH 

"°'^ff,%  ^7^^^^-    Cannon  Hou,e 
Office  Burning,  Wathington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Ballekger:  The  purpose  of  thta 

the  Child  Nutrition  reauthorizatlonl^ia^ 

this  week.  The  provision  which  Is  of  majo^ 
concern  is  one  dealing  with  competitive  bid- 
ding for  infant  formula  procurement.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  the  intent  of  this 
provMiion  is  to  require  states  to  enter  tato 
mSa  «>»Pe«tlve  bids  for  infant  for- 

Por  the  past  year  the  North  Carolina  WIC 
Program  has  participated  In  an  •open- 
system  of  Infant  formula  rebates.  We  rtwse 
to  Implement  the  "open  '  system  of  cost  cor^ 
t*inment  after  a  careful  analysis  of  po^n- 
tial  savings  Infant  formula  prescription  pat- 

H,.w;,^'*/*'%"^  ^°'  allowances  for  ^. 
cial  formulas.  It  was  determined  that  a  s^e 
source  competitive  bid  rebate  would  haveto 
be  at  a  minimum  20  percent  higher  than  the 
open  market  rebate  to  achieve  the  same  «wt 

^'StS'e^r'-"'^-"^--'^-^^ 

in°i^.^ll°!^  ^?  '^^  extremely  successful 
m  North  Carolina  enabling  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram to  Increase  services  from   108  905  a 

IJJ^nth  ""  ^^^  ^•**  ^  ^24.357  services  a 
month  m  May  1989.  North  Carolina  re- 
ceived $8,664,890  in  infant  formulaT^^ 

J?„wh  ^^^  \\  "°°'^-  "^^  expansion  of  the 
North  Carolina  WIC  Program  has  been  a 

nH^L'"S'^  f  l'^"  """"'^  ^^^"-^  system  «d 
private  health  care  across  the  sUte  An- 
proximately  70  percent  of  the  increase  came 
from  private  physician  referraU  to  the  WIC 
Program. 

The  proposed  legislation  in  HR  24  does 
not  appear  to  aUow  any  sUte  options  in  se- 
ectmg  the  best  system  for  cost  containment 
m  the  procurement  of  WIC  foods.  I  do  not 
feel  this  IS  m  the  best  Interests  of  the  WIC 
Program.  It  has  the  potential  to  exdude 
consumer  choice  as  weU  as  the  physician's 
decisiom  to  prescribe  the  formula  whl^te 
most  appropriate  for  the  patient.  Although 
at  first  glance  the  cost  savings  from  a  sole 
source  system  may  appear  significant  one 
must  consider  the  administraUve  coats.'  naT 
ticularly  for  local  agency  staff  to  »dmini«t«- 
such  a  system.  To  my  knowledge  there  have 
been  no  studies  of  current  sUte  agency  cost 
containment    systems    which    demonitrate 
that  a  competitive  bid  system  actually  real- 
izes  greater  savings  than  an  'openrsyrtem 
It   ui  critical   that  such  a  study  be^^ 
before  compeUtive  bidding  for  infant  fonnu- 

^^^^  ""^"''"^  -"^^  '-  '^ 
I  urge  you  to  carefully  review  this  provl. 
sion  and  iu  long-term  effecU  on  the  WIC 
Program.  Attachment  1  is  a  briefing  paiw 
which  outlines  Nort.h  Carolina's  position^ 
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Infant  formul*  coet  conUlnment  and  experl 
ence  In  the  pMt  year. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  Alice  Lenihan, 
SUte  WIC  Director  (9l»)  733-2973  If  you 
have  any  questions. 
Sincerely, 

David  T  Plahctty 

North  Cakoliha  Iwtaiit  Poiuim^  Rebates 
In  July.  1988  the  North  Carolina  WIC 
Program  Initiated  an  open  system  to  accept 
rebates  for  infant  formula  Issued  to  WIC 
participants.  This  decision  was  reviewed 
again  on  May  1989  with  the  same  conclu 
slons.  The  declaon  to  Implement  and  contln 
ue  an  open  system  was  made  t)ased  on  the 
following  factors: 

1.  Potential  rebate  earnings. 

In  analyzing  the  number  of  Infants  recelv 
ing  formula,  it  became  apparent  to  the  pro 
gram  that  when  allowing  for  infants  who 
were  on  special  or  soy-based  formulas,  the 
amount  of  rebate  through  an  open  market 
system  was  comparable  to  that  of  a  competi 
tive,  sole-source  rebate. 

In  1988  the  program  estimated  that  ap 
proximately    15%    of    enrolled    Infants    re 
ceived  soy-based   formula.   At  the  current 
time  17.8%  of  enrolled  InfanU  receive  soy 
based  formula.  In  addition,  between  2%  and 
3%  of  the  enrolled  Infant  population  receives 
special  formulas  (such  as  Nutramlgen.  Pt 
dlasure.  Similac  Special  Care-24).  The  pro- 
gram would  not  consider  Including  these  in 
fants  In  the  rebate  for  medical  reasons. 

2.  Program  growth  considerations. 

A.  A  primary  factor  to  consider  was  the 
ability  of  the  North  Carolina  WIC  Program 
to  grow,  while  maintaining  the  federally 
mandated  goals  of  the  program. 

The  goals  Include  the  provision  of  nutri 
tion  education  and  supplemental  foods  to 
those  at  medical  nutritional  risk,  and  co- 
ordination with  other  health  care  services 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  health  prob 
lems  and  to  Improve  the  health  status  of 
partlcipante.  We  feel  that  we  have  balanced 
our  efforts  between  Increased  outreach  and 
provision  of  quaUty  care  to  all  WIC  partici 
pants. 

Growth  in  the  program  must  be  planned, 
local  agencies  must  be  staffed  and  have  ade- 
quate facilities  to  absorb  program  growth. 

B.  Growth  in  WIC  would  come  from  those 
participants  receiving  health  care  in  the  pri 
vate  sector. 

Support  of  the  private  health  care  com 
munity  Is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  WIC 
Program.  WIC  Is  intended  to  operate  as  an 
adjunct  to  health  care.  In  North  Carolina  47 
percent  of  program  participants  receive 
health  care  outalde  local  health  depart 
ments.  In  dlacuaalons  with  the  pediatric 
community,  strong  opinions  were  expressed 
about  the  authority  of  each  physician  to 
prescribe  the  formuU  that  they  felt  medi 
caUy  met  the  needs  of  their  patients.  Since 
one  of  the  program's  goals  was  to  work  with 
the  private  sector,  their  advice  was  consid- 
ered In  the  dedaon  to  Implement  an  open 
market  system. 

Prellmbiary  analysis  of  North  Carolina's 
outreach  Into  the  private  sector  indicates 
the  foUowlng  since  July  1988: 

75%_of  the  increaae  In  the  Infant  popula 
tion  Is  from  the  private  sector. 

67%— of  the  IncreMe  in  the  overall  popu- 
lation Is  from  the  private  sector. 

3.  Rebate  performance  in  1988-89. 

The  North  CaroUna  WIC  Program  has 
grown  significantly  since  the  Inception  of 
Infant  formula  rebate*.  The  followii«  out- 
line* the  program's  growth  In  caseload  and 


the     additional     revenues     provided     from 
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Charlotte.  NC.  July  20.  1989. 
Hon.  T.  Cass  Bau,xi*ger. 
116  Cannon  House  Of/ice  BuUding. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Represehtative  Ballewcer:  I  am 
writing  in  regard  to  proposed  changes  under 
H.R.24  for  the  WIC  Program.  Under  Para 
graph  B  on  page  12  of  the  proposal,  it  would 
be  required  that  the  purchase  of  Infant  for 
mulas  be  through  a  competitive  bidding 
system  or  any  other  cost  containment  meas 
ure  that  yields  savings  equal  to  or  greater 
than  savings  generated  by  a  competitive  bid 
ding  system. 

In  July.  1988.  the  North  Carolina  WIC 
Program  began  an  open  system  to  accept  re- 
bates for  Infant  formula  Issued  to  WIC  par- 
ticipants. This  was  after  a  prolonged  public 
comment  period,  including  public  hearings 
as  well  as  written  comments  regarding  open 
or  closed  rebate  systems.  The  majority  of 
public  comment  supported  the  open  system. 
One  advantage  was  that  the  open  rebate 
system  was  able  to  be  initiated  within  a 
short  time  frame  after  the  decision  was 
made,  and  there  was  no  need  for  administra- 
tive rules,  changes,  vendor  contract  changes 
or  local  agency  or  referral  source  trainliig. 

At  the  time  the  decision  was  made,  the 
highest  sole  source  rebate  was  $.92/can  in 
Texas.  North  Carolina  received  $.87 /can 
through  the  open  system.  It  was  estimated 
that  North  Carolina  would  receive  a  cost 
savings  of  approximately  $8  million,  allow- 
ing an  additional  20.000  potential  eliglbles  a 
month  to  be  added  to  the  program. 

The  above  estimates  have  been  met  and 
exceeded.  At  the  present  time,  revenues 
from  rebates  are  $8,884,890.34,  and  the  case- 
load has  Increased  35.352.  Another  goal  was 
to  enroll  more  Infants  from  the  private 
sector.  Of  the  5358  additional  infants  en- 
roUed  In  the  North  Carolina  WIC  Program. 
4016  (75%)  came  from  the  private-care 
sector.  Of  the  16.835  additional  women  and 
chUdren  enrolled  in  the  program.  11.298 
(67%)  came   from  the  private  health-care 

The  open  rebate  system  has  worked  well 
in  North  Carolina  and  allows  physicians  and 
families  a  choice  of  Infant  formula  under 
the  WIC  Program.  I  hope  you  will  support 
changes  In  H.R.24  which  will  aUow  North 
Carolina  and  other  states  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing the  open  rebate  system  as  an  alter 
native  to  a  competitive  bidding  system. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robkxt  p.  Schwartz.  M.D.. 

Oiapter  President 

Mr  POSHARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  24,  the  Child  Nutrition  and 
WIC  Amendnwnts  of  1989  The  bill  provides  a 


5-year  reauthorization  (or  the  school  lurwh, 
school  breakfast,  and  WIC  programs. 

As  witnesses  at  all  of  the  committee's  hear- 
ings emphasized,  these  programs  are  vital  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  millions  of  American 
students,  children,  and  mothers.  Last  year, 
more  than  24  million  students  participated  in 
the  School  Lunch  Program.  According  to  a 
number  of  the  witnesses  at  our  subcommittee 
heanngs,  a  federally  subsidized  school  lunc^ 
is  the  only  nutritious  meal  of  the  day  for  too 
many  of  (xir  low-income  students. 

Years  of  scientific  research  have  proven 
that  well-fed  students  learn  better,  get  better 
grades,  and  achieve  higher  test  scores.  In  ttw 
interest  of  Improving  the  ef1ectiver>es8  of  the 
Nation's  educational  programs,  we  need  rxX 
only  fully  to  fund  but  to  expand  and  Improye 
the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  School  Breakfast  Program,  while  only 
available  to  3.9  million  students,  has  also 
proven  the  clear  connectkxi  between  nutntior 
and  education.  It  shouki  be  broadened  so  that 
millions  more  children  can  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  eating  a  good  tveakfast  before  school. 

The  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  [WIC]  is  an- 
other overwfielmingly  successful  Federal  nutri- 
tion program.  The  funding  level  included  in  the 
Committee's  bill  would  offer  this  successfU 
program  to  another  300,000  participants.  This 
expansion  is  completely  cost-effective,  bfr 
cause  according  to  a  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  Study,  for  each  dollar  WIC  spent  or 
prenatal  nutrition,  $3  were  saved  on  hospitak- 
zation  costs  for  newtxjms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  doubt,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  bills  which  the  Comnnittee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  consklered  this 
year.  In  additk>n  to  these  three  programs,  H.R 
24  authorizes  the  Summer  Food  Servk»  Pro- 
gram, the  Child  Care  Food  Program,  the  Adi* 
Care  Food  Program,  and  the  Nutrition  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Program. 

I  strongly  believe  that  H.R.  24  is  a  bill  (f- 
reeled  toward  ttie  most  vulnerable  members 
of  our  society — poor  children  and  pregnant 
women.  This  is  Federal  Government  at  its 
finest,  looking  out  for  tfie  needs  of  Anrwricare 
who  are  unable  to  adequately  meet  the  baac 
human  need  for  adequate  nutritkin.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter,  I  urge  all  of  mif 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favcx  of  the  t>ill. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
MoNTGOMKRY).  The  qucstlon  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  24,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (t«& 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  biE 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  » 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  ChW 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and  the  NatloMl 
School  Limch  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
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(»rtaln  authorities  contained  In  such 
Acts,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZINO  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  NECESSARY  TECHNICAL 
AND  CONFORMING  CHANGES 
IN  H.R.  24,  CHILD  NUTRITION 
AND  WIC  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  all  necessary  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  in  H.R 
24,  the  bill  Jiist  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  24,  the  bUl  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RAILROAD  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  ACT  OP  1989 
Mr.     THOMAS     A.     LUKEN.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bUl  (H.R.  1208)  to  amend 
the  Pederal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  for  drug  and  alcohol 
testing    for    railroad    employees,    as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1208 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SICnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1989". 

aC.  J.  NA'nONAL  POUCY. 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the 
national  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
eliminate  the  threat  to  railroad  transporU- 
Uon  safety  posed  by  drug  and  alcohol  use. 

MC  I.  DRtC  AND  ALCOHOL  TESTING. 

Section  202  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  D.S.C.  431)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(rxi)  The  Secretary  shaU,  In  the  interest 
of  raUroad  safety  and  the  protection  of  the 
Privacy  of  ndlroad  employees,  issue  regula- 
tions within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  to  establish  a 
program  which  requires  rail  carriers,  at  the 
carriers  expense,  to  conduct  testing— 

"(A)  of  employees  holding  Jobs  covered  by 
the  Act  of  March  4.  1907.  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Hours  of  Service  Act.  and 
employees  holding  other  poalUons  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  safety-senaiUve  (in- 
duding  supervisory  and  management  poci- 
tkms)  whose  performance  can  directly  and 
ImmecUately  cause  serious  physical  Injury. 


for  impainnent  by  alcohol  or  for  the  unlaw- 
ful uae  of  a  controlled  substance;  and 

"(B)  of  ««>UcanU  for  such  Jobs  and  poai- 
tlOTis,  and  applicanu  for  reinstatement  or 
return  from  furlough  with  reqject  to  such 
jobs  and  posiUons.  for  impairment  by  alco- 
hol or  tar  the  unlawful  uae  of  a  continued 
subatanoe. 

"(3)  RegulaUons  issued  under  this  subsec- 
ti<m  sbaU  provide  that  testing  of  appUcants 
and  employeea  shaU  be  required  in  the  fol- 
lowing dmimstances: 

"(A)  Amllcante  shaU  be  tested  prior  to 
employment  as  part  of  a  pre-employment 
acreenlng  process. 
"(B)  anployees  shaU  be  tested— 
"(1)  on  a  random,  nondiscriminatory  basis; 
"(U)  as  part  of  all  employer-required  phys- 
ical examinations  for  individuala  out  of  serv- 
ice more  than  90  days; 

"(iU)  as  part  of  the  acheduled,  routine  em- 
ployer-required physical  examinaUons  for  a 
prbnary  purpoMS  other  than  drug  or  alco- 
hol testinc.  but  not  more  frequently  than 
annually,  and  only  upon  reasonable  notice 
m  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  assure  that  all  employees  are 
treated  on  a  uniform  and  nondiscriminatory 
basis;  '' 

"(Iv)  upon  return  from  illness  or  injury 
which  requires  an  absence  of  more  than  30 
days; 

"(V)  Immediately  foUowing  a  railroad  acci- 
dent or  incident  involving  loss  of  human 
life,  serious  bodily  Injury  requiring  medical 
?c«  S^"""  "'■  property  damage  in  excess  of 
«50,000  in  value  (except  for  a  grade  crossing 
or  trespassing  accident  which  does  not  in- 
volve a  Violation  of  an  operating  rule  of  a 
railroad),  if  the  employee  is  a  part  of  the 
crew  of  a  train  involved  in  the  accident  or 
Incident  or  may  otherwise  be  involved  and 
there  is  a  reasonable  basis  to  beUeve  the  em- 
ployee may  bear  some  responsibility  for  the 
accident  or  incident; 

"(vi)  when  prescribed  as  part  of  a  rehablll- 
tation  program;  and 

"(vii)  foUowing  successful  completion  of  a 
rehabilitation  program,  as  required  in  oara- 
graph  (4). 

"(C)  Employees  whose  job  performance 
the  employer  reasonably  and  in  good  faith 
suspects  te  being  or  Is  about  to  be  impaired 
by  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance  shaU  be  tested  Immediately  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  reasonable 
suspicion  must  be  based  on  specific  personal 
observaUons  that  at  least  two  supervisory 
employees  can  articulate  in  writing  concern- 
ing the  appearance,  speech,   behavior,   or 
body  odors  of  the  employee.  At  least  one 
such  supervisory  employee  must  have  at 
iMst  8  hours  of  training  in  the  recognlUon 
of  drug  and  alcohol  impairment  in  accord- 
ance with  training  standards  establishing  by 
the  Secretary.  For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  following  violations  of  a  major 
operating  rule  of  a  raUroad  shaU  constitute 
grounds  for  reasonable  suspicion: 

"(i)  Occupancy  of  a  block  or  other  seg- 
ment of  track  to  which  entry  was  not  au- 
thorised. 

"(il)  FaUure  to  clear  a  track  to  permit  op- 
posing or  foUowing  movement  to  pass. 

"(iU)  Moving  across  a  railroad  crossing  at 
grade  without  authorization. 

"(iv)  Passing  an  absolute  restrictive  signal 
or  passing  a  restricUve  signal  without  stop- 
ping (if  required). 

"(v)  Fatture  to  protect  a  train  as  required 
by  a  rule  consistent  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(vi)  OperaUon  of  a  train  at  a  speed  that 
exceed  the  maTlmnm  authorized  speed  by 
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at  least  10  mUes  per  hour  or  by  SO  petrsent 
Of  such  maximum  authorized  speed,  which- 
ever is  leas.  "~-" 

"(vil)  AUgnmemt  of  a  switch  in  violaUwi  of 

SnSS^So^'  or  operaUon  of  a  switch 

«h^*Z^i /*".?*  ^  '*»*^  »>"*"  °'  -top 
short  of  deraU  as  required. 

"(ix)  FaOure  to  secure  a  hand  brake  or 
f aUure  to  secure  sufficient  hand  brakes. 
H.  "^''JJ?.  ^  CMC  of  a  person  performing  a 
dispatching  function  or  block  operatorhmc- 
tion,  issuance  of  a  train  order  or  estabUsh- 

^.l^iif  *  7*"^  '^^  '*^  to  P«>»l<»e  proper 
protection  for  a  train.  ^^ 


No  employee  or  job  appUcant,  whether  or 
not  described  in  paragraph  (l),  shaU  be  re- 
quired to  undergo  drug  and  alcohol  testing 
except  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
provided  in  this  subsection.  Drug  and  alco- 
hol testing  of  an  employee  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  carried  out  only  as 
provided  in  this  suhsecUon. 

"(3)  In  Issuing  the  regulations  required 
under  this  suhsecUon.  the  SecretarT  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  sbaU  provide— 

"(A)  that  each  employer  shaU  notify  aU 
employees  and  appUcante  covered  by  this 
subsection  of—  ^^ 

•'(1)  the  employer's  poUcy  on  the  use  of  al- 
cohol and  controUed  substances; 

"(11)  the  rlghte  and  obUgaUons  of  the  em- 
ployer, employee,  and  appUcant  under  this 
subsection  and  regulations  Issued  under  this 
subsections.  ^^ 

"(ill)  the  procedures  used  by  the  employer 
in  conducting  tests  (Including  the  manner  in 
which  notice  wUl  be  provided,  the  amount 
Of  time  between  notice  and  testing  the 
types  of  tests  used,  the  substances  being 
tested  for.  the  chain  of  custody  the  sample 
will  pass  through,  and  the  identity  of  the 
laboratory  used  to  perform  the  test)- 

"(Iv)  the  quantified  level  of  alcohol  which 
constitutes  mipalrment.  and  the  quantified 
evel  of  controUed  substances  which  consti- 
tutes a  positive  finding,  such  levels  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary: 

"(v)  the  right  of  the  employee  or  appU- 
cant to  chaUenge  the  accuracy  of  test  re- 
sults; 

"(yl)  notice  of  sanctions  associated  with 
positive  tests;  and 

"(vU)  rights  to  rehabUiUtlon  and  the  iden- 
tity of  personnel  an  employee  may  contact 
to  obtain  rehabUlUtlve  help  in  resolving  a 
problem  with  the  use  of  alcohol  or  a  ron- 
troUed  substance; 

"■(B)  that  whenever  an  employer  Is  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  to  act  In  accord- 
ance with  the  mandatory  guideUnes  for  Pfed- 
era^  workplace  drug  testing  prt>grams  on- 
mulgated  on  April  11.  1988,  by  the  Alcohol 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion (53  Fed.  Reg.  11970)  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsecUon  referred  to  as  the  "ADAMHA 
guideUnes),  the  employer  shaU  be  treated 

^£S  "  '*"  "*  ^"^  ""***"  ""«* 
'(C)  that  each  employer  shaU  be  required 
to  employ  or  retain  a  quaUfied  Uoensed  phy- 
sician to  serve  as  a  medical  review  of  fleer  is 
required  by  the  ADAMHA  guideUnes; 

"(D)  that  each  employer  shaU  afford  the 
employees  and  appUcanU  being  tested  the 
opportunity  to  inform  the  medical  review 
officer  of  any  medicaUon  or  other  legal  sub- 
stance the  employee  or  appUcant  is  using  or 
has  used,  ingested,  or  been  expoaedto  or 
any  medical  condiUon,  that  might  affect 'the 
outcome  of  the  test; 
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•<E)  that  each  employer  shall  assure  that 
urine  saxnples  are  collected  in  accordance 
with  the  ADAMHA  sruidelines  and  are  ana 
lyzed  by  a  medical  laboratory  meeting  the 
requlrementa  of  subparagraph  iK).  and 
shall  compensate  the  employee  for  any  time 
lost  and  for  reasonable  travel  expenses  in 
order  to  provide  the  specimen; 

•■<P)  that  time  lost  in  order  to  provide  a 
urine,  breath,  or  other  sample  required  by 
regulations  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  counted  as  lime  off  duty  or 
time  on  duty  for  purp)oses  of  the  Hours  of 
Service  Act; 

(Gi  that  each  employer  shall  assure  that 
an  unbroken  chain  of  custody  sufficient  to 
protect  the  sample  from  tampering  and  to 
verify  the  identity  of  each  sample  and  test 
result  is  maintained  for  specimen  samples 
and  that  each  sample  is  Rept  in  a  separate 
container  for  confirmation  and  testing. 

■iH)  that  any  positive  initial  test  shall  be 
confirmed  by  the  most  scientifically  reliable 
test  available,  as  prescribed  by  the 
ADAMHA  guidelines; 

■<Ii  that  the  medical  review  officer  of 
each  employer  shall  interpret  and  verify 
each  confirmed  positive  test  result  as  pre 
scribed  by  the  ADAMHA  guidelines,  di.s 
counting  for  any  medication,  substances,  or 
medical  condition  disclosed  under  subpara 
graph  (D)  and  any  chemical  or  other  sub- 
stances to  which  the  applicant  or  employee 
IS  or  has  been  exposed,  with  any  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome  resolved  in  favor  of  a  negative 
finding; 

(J)  that  the  medical  review  officer  of 
each  employer  shall  notify  each  applicant 
or  employee  who  is  tested  of  the  results  of 
the  test  within  five  working  days  after  the 
medical  review  officer  receives,  interprets. 
and  verifies  such  results,  and  shall  furnish 
the  applicant  or  employee  an  explanation  of 
the  results  and  notice  of  the  availability  of 
the  independent  reconfirmation  test  proce 
dures  provided  by  subparagraphs  (O)  and 
ipy. 

(Ki  that  each  employer  shall  retain  an 
independent  laboratory,  not  affiliated  di 
rectly  or  indirectly  with  any  rail  carrier, 
which  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  under  subpart 
C  of  the  ADAMHA  guidelines  for  the  per 
formance  of  all  initial  urine  tests  and  confir 
mation  tests;  and  which  shall  t>e  required  to 
comply  with  subpart  B  of  the  ADAMHA 
guidelines,  except  that  notwithstanding  the 
quality  assurance  and  quality  control  provi 
sions  in  section  2.5  and  subpart  C  of  the 
ADAMHA  guidelines,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  permit  any  laboratory  to  continue  to 
perform  tests  for  purposes  of  this  subsec 
tion  which  has  incorrectly  reported  the 
presence  of  a  controlled  substance  in  any 
blank  sample  submitted  to  it  in  external 
blind  proficiency  testing  during  any  90-day 
period  referred  to  in  the  ADAMHA  guide 
lines. 

(L)  that  following  each  blind  proficiency 
test  descril)ed  in  subparagraph  iK>.  each 
employer  shall  provide  a  report  to  the  Sec 
retary  of  any  false  positive  result  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (K).  which  shall  be  re 
viewed  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  dis 
qualification  of  the  laboratory  under  such 
subparagraph; 

(M)  that  each  employer  shall  assure  that 
any  saunple  which  produces  a  positive  result 
m  a  confirmation  test  is  retained  by  the 
medical  laboratory  in  properly  secured  long 
term  frozen  storage  for  at  least  365  days; 

(N)  that  in  the  case  of  a  laboratory  dis 
qualified  under  subparagraph  (K».  each  of 
the    tests    performed    by    such    laboratory 


within  the  90  days  preceding  the  false  posi- 
tive result  which  formed  the  basis  for  dis- 
qualification shall  be  reanalyzed  as  though 
It  were  an  untested  sample; 

'Oi  that  each  employer  shall  afford  an 
applicant  or  employee  whose  confirmation 
test  results  are  positive  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  portion  of  the  sample  assayed  by  a 
confirmation  test  done  independently,  at 
the  applicant  s  or  employee's  expense  (sub- 
ject to  reimbursement  by  the  employer  if 
the  results  are  negative)  at  a  laboratory 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
'Ki  if  the  applicant  or  employee  requests 
the  independent  test  within  30  days  of  being 
advised  of  the  results  of  the  confirmation 
test. 

■■(P)  that  in  the  event  of  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  test  results  of  the  railroad's  labo- 
ratory jnd  the  laboratory  chosen  by  the  ap- 
plicant or  employee,  the  sample  shall  be  re 
tested  at  a  third  qualified  laboratory  select- 
ed by  the  applicant  or  employee,  at  the  em- 
ployers  expense,  and  that  finding  shall  be 
conclusive: 

•|Q>  that  each  laboratory  shall,  unless  the 
applicant  or  employee  provides  written  con- 
sent or  unless  the  laboratory  receives  valid 
compulsory  process,  assure  that  the  results 
of  the  test  are  kept  confidential  from  all 
persons  'Other  than  the  applicant  or  em- 
ployee! except  that  the  laboratory  may  so 
notify  the  medical  review  officer  of  the  em- 
ployer of  any  test  result  other  than  an  un- 
confirmed positive  test  for  controlled  sus- 
tances; 

'iRi  that  each  medical  review  officer 
.shall,  unless  the  applicant  or  employee  pro- 
vides written  rorusent  or  unless  the  medical 
review  officer  receives  valid  compulsory 
process,  assure  that  the  results  of  the  test 
and  any  information  disclosed  under  sub- 
paragraph iDi  are  kept  confidential  from  all 
persons,  other  than  the  applicant  or  em- 
ployee, except  that  such  officer  may  notify 
those  supervisory  or  managerial  personnel 
of  the  employer  who  have  a  compelling 
need  for  the  information  to  carry  out  the 
employer's  policies,  and  the  medical  person 
nel  in  any  rehabilitation  program  in  which 
the  applicant  or  employee  is  enrolled; 

(Si  th?t  the  personnel  to  whom  the  re- 
sults of  a  test  are  reported  under  subpara- 
graph iR)  shall,  unless  the  applicant  or  em- 
ployee provides  written  consent  or  unless 
the  employer  receives  valid  compulsory 
proce.ss.  keep  the  results  of  the  test  confi- 
dential from  all  persons  (other  than  the  ap- 
plicant or  employee); 

iTi  that  each  employer  shall  provide  an 
applicant  or  employee,  or  the  employee's  ex- 
clusive repre.sentative  who  is  processing  a 
grievance  on  behalf  of  the  employee,  the 
right  to  receive  upon  request,  at  no  charge, 
withm  five  working  days,  copies  of  all  docu- 
ments held  by  the  employer  or  employer's 
agent  i  including  the  laboratory  conducting 
the  test)  relating  to  the  testing  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  prohibited  use  by  the  individ- 
ual of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances; 

(U)  that  the  provisions  of  subparaigraphs 
iQ).  (R).  and  iSi  requiring  the  confidential- 
ity of  test  results  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
firmed positive  test  results  for  employees 
tested  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)<B)(v).  to 
the  extent  such  test  results  are  required  for 
use  by  the  Secretary,  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  law  enforcement  agencies  in  offi- 
cial investigations  and  reports; 

"(Vi  that  employees  tested  under  para- 
graph i2)(B)<vi  or  (C)  shall  be  suspended 
from  duty  with  pay  until  the  results  of  a 
test  (x-rformed  under  regulations  issued 
under  this  subsection  are  received;  and  that 


any  employee  discharged  from  employment 
or  suspended  without  pay  following  a  con- 
firmed positive  test  shall  be  reinstated  with 
back  pay  if  a  retest  is  made  under  subpara- 
graph (P)  and  the  result  of  such  retest  U 
negative; 

■  (W)  that  no  employee  shall  be  tested  for 
alcohol  or  drugs  under  paragraph  (2)(B)(v) 
or  (C)  after  eight  hours  have  passed  from 
the  triggering  event;  and 

(X)  that  any  employee  required  to  pro- 
vide a  urine  sample  under  paragraphs 
(2)(B)(v)  or  (C)  shall  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide,  in  addition,  a  blood 
sample  for  testing,  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  employer's  medical  review  offi- 
cer under  subparagraph  (I),  together  with 
all  other  available  Information. 

(4)(A)  Regulations  issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  further  provide  that  each  rail 
carrier  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  reha- 
bilitation program,  including  education  and 
prevention  features,  which  is  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  at  a  minimum  provides 
for  the  identification  and  opportunity  for 
treatment  of  employees  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1  >«A). 

"(B)  Any  employee  who  voluntarily  enters 
such  a  rehabilitation  program  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  due  to  drug  or  alcohol  depend- 
ence shall  be  removed  from  any  safety  sensi- 
tive position.  Such  an  employee  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  pay  if  he  accepts  and  per- 
forms alternative  duties  which  do  not  con- 
flict with  any  applicable  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  or  if  he  is  precluded  from 
performing  such  duties  by  the  requirements 
of  the  rehabilitation  program.  An  employee 
shall  not  be  considered  to  have  acted  volun- 
tarily under  this  paragraph  if  such  employ- 
ee enters  a  rehabilitation  program  after  re- 
ceiving notification  that  he  will  be  tested  or 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  giving  rise  to 
.such  testing,  whichever  occurs  first,  and 
before  the  results  of  such  test  are  verified 
by  the  medical  review  officer  under  pars- 
graph  (3)(I). 

(C)  Any  employee  for  whom  a  test  con- 
ducted and  confirmed  under  this  subsection, 
or  under  regulations  issued  under  this  sub- 
.section.  establishes  that  the  employee  has 
used  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  rail  carrier  shall 
be  suspended  from  duty  without  pay  and  re- 
ferred to  the  rehabilitation  program.  Such 
employee  may  be  reiiutated  to  duty  only 
after  the  performance  of  a  minimum  of  40 
hours  of  community  service  in  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  treatment  ef- 
forts, unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause 
waives  this  requirement  for  the  individual 
employee.  Any  employee  who  has.  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  en- 
tered a  rehabilitation  program  as  a  result  of 
a  positive  test  for  the  use  of  alcohol  or  a 
controlled  substance  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  a  rail  carrier,  and  for  whom  a  test 
conducted  and  confirmed  under  this  subsec- 
tion, or  under  regulations  issued  under  this 
sul)section.  establishes  that  the  employe* 
has  used  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  rail  carrier, 
shall,  in  addition  to  smy  other  requirement 
of  this  subsection,  be  subject  to  sanctions. 
up  to  and  including  immediate  discharge,  as 
determined  by  the  employing  rail  carrier. 

"(D)  Such  regulations  shall  provide  that 
any  employee  referred  to  a  rehabilitation 
program  who  falls  to  successfully  complet* 
the  program  or  who  tests  positive  following 
successful  completion  of  the  program  shall 
l)e  discharged  from  employment.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that  an  employee  shall 
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be  subject  to  drug  and  alcohol  testing  as  fre- 
quently as  daily  for  3  years  following  the 
successful  completion  of  a  rehabUltation 
program.  Such  regulations  shall  provide 
that  a  raU  carrier  may  also  make  such  pro- 
gram available  to  Its  employees  not  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (IXA). 

•(E)  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shaU  pre- 
clude any  rail  carrier  from  establishing  a 
program  under  this  paragraph  In  coopera- 
tion with  any  other  raU  carrier.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  supersede  the  provi- 
sions of  any  collectively  bargained  or  com- 
pany provided  rehabiliUtlon  program  which 
does  not  conflict  with  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection,  and  which  meets  or  exceeds 
the  minimum  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  In  regulations  issued  under  this 
subsection. 
"(5)  A  person— 

(A)  other  than  the  applicant  or  employee 
being  tested,  who.  other  than  as  specifically 
provided  by  this  subsection,  discloses  the  re- 
sults of  a  test  performed  under  this  subsec- 
tion: 

■(B)  who  alters  the  result  of  any  alcohol 
or  controlled  substance  testing  performed 
under  this  subsection  or  who  falsely  reports 
such  results; 

■(C)  who  performs  or  causes  to  be  per- 
formed on  a  specimen  taken  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  a  test  for  any  substance. 
drug,  or  medical  condition  other  than  alco- 
hol or  a  controlled  substance  as  provided  in 
this  subsection; 

"(D)  who  Is  an  employer  and  who  disci- 
plines, discharges,  or  discriminates  against 
an  employee  on  the  basis  of  a  positive  result 
that  has  not  been  verified  by  a  confirmatory 
test  performed  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section; 

"(E)  who  is  an  employer  and  who  disci- 
plines, discharges,  or  discriminates  against 
an  employee  on  the  basis  of  a  positive  result 
that  has  been  verified  by  a  confirmatory 
test  performed  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, unless  the  employee  (i)  refuses  to 
undertake  or  falls  to  complete  a  rehabUlta- 
tion program  described  In  paragraph  (4),  or 
lii)  has  had  a  previous  positive  test  for  the 
use  of  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance  In 
nolation  of  the  rules  of  a  rail  carrier: 

"(F>  who  is  an  employee  who  attempts  to 
•void  or  avoids  being  tested  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  including  by  leaving  the  scene  of 
an  accident  or  by  leaving  his  or  her  appro- 
priate place  of  duty,  without  proper  author- 
ization, unless  injury  or  other  urgent  clr- 
fumstances  so  warrant;  or 

'■(G)  who  Is  an  employer  who  fails  to  ad- 
minister the  drug  and  alcohol  testing  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  subsection. 

shall  be  subject  to  penalties  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (6). 

■■(6)  A  person  who  violates  paragraph  (5) 
shall  be  subject  to  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing sanctions: 

'■(A)  Assessment  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $10,000. 

"(B)  Where  the  violation  is  committed 
knowingly,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
3  years,  or  a  fine  under  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  or  both. 

"(7)  An  applicant  or  employee  who  Is 
tested  or  whose  test  results  are  handled  in 
violation  of.  or  U  deprived  of  rights  under. 
this  subsection  may  institute  a  civil  action 
in  any  Federal  district  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  appropriate  legal  and  equi- 
table relief.  The  costs  of  suit,  Including  a 
reasonable  attorneys  fee.  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  prevailing  party  in  the  manner  In 
which  attorney's  fees  are  allowed  under  the 
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U«t  sentence  of  section  722  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U^.C.  19M).  It  shall  not  be  a 
defense  to  such  an  action  that  the  employee 
has  waived  the  rights  provided  for  In  this 

f?.^wo\*''**f  ^  "  provided  to  paragraph 
(3)  (Q).  (R),  and  (S).  or  has  otherwise  con- 
sented to  a  violation  of  this  subsection,  or 
that  the  defendant  acted  in  good  faith  No 
action  may  be  instituted  under  this  para- 
graph after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  date  the  applicant  or  employee 
discovers  the  violation  or  deprivation. 

■■(8)  No  State  or  local  government  shall 
adopt  or  put  into  effect  any  law,  rule,  regu- 
lation, ordinance,  standard,  or  order  that  is 
inconsistent  with  this  subsection,  except 
that  this  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
to  preempt  provisions  of  State  criminal  law 
which  impose  sanctions  for  reckless  conduct 
leading  to  actual  loss  of  life.  Injury  or 
damage  to  property,  whether  the  provisions 
apply  specifically  to  employees  of  a  rail  ear- 
ner or  to  the  general  public. 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term   controlled  substance'  means  any 

fn^It^^Av?*'^^**  "*  ^"*^^  ""der  section 
102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802(6))  whose  use  the  Secretary  has 
determined  poses  a  risk  to  transportation 
safety. 

■•(10)  If  any  provision  of  this  subsection 
or  the  application  of  that  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid  the 
remainder  of  this  subsection  shall  be  consid- 
ered valid. 

"(11)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  super- 
sedes or  affects  the  legality  of  any  private 
testing  program  or  testing,  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations Issued  by  the  Secretary  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  until 
the  effective  date  of  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  to  implement  this  subsection. 

■'(12)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  limits  the 
authonty  of  the  Secretary  to  impose  sanc- 
tions otherwise  authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(13)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  affects 
the  authority  of  a  rail  carrier  to  suspend 
discipline,  or  discharge  an  employee  for  rea- 
sons other  than  the  use  of  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance  In  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  rail  carrier.". 


SEC.  4.  REPORTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  re- 
quire each  rail  carrier  performing  testing 
under  section  202(r)  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  to  report  annually  to  the 
Secretary  on  their  drug  and  alcohol  testing 
programs.  Each  such  report  shall  Include  at 
a  mmlmum,  for  the  12-month  reporting 
period— 

(1)  the  number  and  kinds  of  tests  per- 
formed; 

(2)  the  number  of  positive  results; 

(3)  the  number  of  challenged  tests  and  the 
outcome  of  the  challenges; 

(4)  the  number  of  employees  who  volun- 
tarily and  involuntarily  entered  the  rail  ear- 
ner's rehabilitation  program; 

(5)  the  number  of  employees  successfully 
treated  in  the  rail  carriers  rehabilitation 
program  and  returned  to  service: 

(6)  the  number  of  employees  dismissed  or 
otherwise  disciplined  as  a  result  of  testing 

(7)  the  average  length  of  time  spent  in  re- 
habilitation and  a  statement  of  the  range  of 
lengths  of  time  in  the  general  distribution 
within  such  range:  and 

(8)  the  cost  to  the  rail  carrier  of  adminis- 
tering each  category  of  testing  and  of  pro- 
viding a  rehabilitation  program. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  compiling  and  analyzing 
information  received  under  this  section 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  (demanded? 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker    I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  wiU  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore    The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thomas  A 
LuKEH]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr    WHITTAKER]   Will  be  recognlzed 
for  20  minutes.  ^^ 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukiw] 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  which  the  House  is 
considering  today,  the  Railroad  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1989,  is  the 
most  balanced  and  comprehensive 
drug  and  alcohol  testing  legislation  for 
railroad  employees  ever  to  be  intro- 
duced in  Congress. 

It  was  well  over  1  year  ago  that  Mr. 
WHITTAKER,  the  ranking  member  of 
our  subcommittee,  and  I  introduced 
this  needed  legislation.  Last  year  our 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  reported  out 
the  bill  and  the  House  overwhelmingly 
adopted  it.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
unable  to  resolve  our  differences  with 
the  other  body  and  the  bill  died  in  the 
wanmg  hours  of  the  100th  Congress. 
T()day,  I  stand  here  again  to  ask  my 
colleagues  for  their  support  as  we  re- 
double our  efforts  to  enact  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

Drugs  and  alcohol  have  no  place  tn 
the  transportation  workplace   We  are 
all  painf  uUy  aware  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quences which  result  when  transporta- 
tion employees  mix  alcohol  or  drugs 
with  their  work.  A  few  weeks  ago   we 
watched  and  listened  with  horror  as 
the  tale  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  was  re- 
ported. As  we  all  know  now.  Captain 
Hazelwood's  drinking  contributed  di- 
rectly to  the  11  million  gallon  oil  spUl 
that  wreaked  havoc  on  the  pristine  en- 
vironment    of     the     Prince     William 
Sound  and  spoiled  miles  and  miles  of 
coastlme.  That  recent  episode  teaches 
us  two  very  basic  lessons:  First    that 
drugs  and  alcohol  have  not  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  transportation  work- 
place; and  second,  that  adequate  and 
effective  drug  and  alcohol  testing  pro- 
cedures have  not  been  established 

In  the  railroad  industry,  we  cannot 
forget  the  devastation  of  the  Chase. 
MD  accident  on  January  4,  1987  On 
that  tragic  day,  a  pot-smoking  ConraU 
engmeer  ran  through  three  red  stop 
signals  into  the  path  of  a  crowded 
Amtrak  passenger  train.  Sixteen 
people  were  killed,  174  were  injured 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  damages  re- 
sulted. The  engineer  and  brakeman  on 
the  Conrail  train  both  tested  positive 
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for  marijuana;  the  brakeman  also 
tested  positive  for  PCP.  The  fathers 
and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters, 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  18  people 
killed  In  that  crash  will  never  forget 
the  senseless  devastation  wrought  by 
the  self -gratifying  actions  of  those  ir- 
responsible workers. 

And  Just  a  few  days  ago,  a  CSX  train 
carrying  hazardous  materials  derailed. 
When  three  of  the  tank  cars  caught 
fire,  hundreds  of  persons  were  evacu- 
ated from  the  area,  one  house  was  de- 
stroyed, and  toxic  fumes  were  re- 
leased. While  the  cause  of  the  accident 
is  still  under  ivnestigation,  the  brake- 
man  on  the  train  admitted  himself  to 
a  detoxification  unit  following  the  ac- 
cident and  confessed  he  had  used  co- 
caine the  night  before  the  accident. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been 
many  other  similar  tragedies.  The 
need  for  action  is  clear.  And  the  time 
for  action  is  long  overdue. 

H.R.  1208  is  a  good  bill.  Mr.  Whitta- 
KXR  and  I  have  worked  with  many 
members  of  our  subcommittee  and  full 
committee,  on  this  bill.  During  the  last 
2  years,  our  subcommittee  has  held 
numerous  hearings  on  issues  relating 
to  drug  and  alcohol  testing  of  railroad 
workers.  We  have  consulted  with  in- 
dustry and  labor  officials.  Federal 
agencies,  technical  experts,  and  other 
interested  parties.  The  end  product  of 
our  efforts  has  resulted  in  a  tough, 
balanced,  and  comprehensive  bill. 

First,  our  bill  requires  a  full  array  of 
drug  and  alcohol  testing  for  railroad 
workers  employed  in  safety-sensitive 
positions.  Under  our  bill,  railroad  em- 
ployees will  be  tested  after  accidents, 
when  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  testing  is  justified,  as  a  con- 
dition of  being  employed  by  a  railroad. 
SIS  part  of  regular  physical  examina- 
tions, and  as  part  of  a  random  testing 
program.  All  of  these  types  of  testing 
are  necessary  to  deter— as  well  as 
detect— substance  abuse  in  the  rail- 
road workplace. 

At  the  same  time,  our  bill  recognizes 
that  rehabilitation  for  workers  with  a 
drug  or  alcohol  problem  can  and 
should  play  an  important  role.  The 
railroad  industry  has  been  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  in  encouraging  programs  for 
early  detection,  education,  prevention, 
and  rehabilitation  of  problem  workers. 
Under  our  bill,  a  worker  who  tests 
positive  is  suspended  from  duty  with- 
out pay  and  referred  to  an  approved 
rehabilitation  program  for  treatment. 
If  an  employee  does  not  complete  such 
a  program  or  tests  positive  again,  he  is 
discharged  from  employment.  If  he 
successfully  completes  the  rehabilita- 
tion program,  he  is  subject  to  addition- 
al drug  and  alcohol  testing  for  3  more 
years.  We  believe  these  provisions  are 
necessary  and  desirable  to  help  trou- 
bled employees  from  being  caught  up 
in  the  perpetual  vicious  cycle  of  sub- 


stance abuse,  without  compromising 
the  basic  thrust  of  our  legislation. 

Our  bill  also  sets  strict  requirements 
for  the  collection,  handling,  and  stor- 
age of  test  samples  and  ensures  that 
testing  laboratories  adhere  to  state-of- 
the-art  guidelines.  The  poignant  need 
for  these  safeguards  was  made  abun- 
dantly clear  to  us  at  a  hearing  our  sub- 
committee held  2  years  ago  on  the 
scandal  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's Civil  Aeromedlcal  Institute 
Laboratory.  Our  Inquiry  revealed  that 
test  results  were  being  falsified  by  the 
head  of  the  CAMI  lab  and  that  the  lab 
had  neither  the  equipment  nor  the  ex- 
pertise to  properly  confirm  test  re- 
sults. .Because  of  the  potential  for 
abuse  and  the  unlimited  damage  to  an 
employee's  reputation  and  career 
which  would  result  from  a  false  posi- 
tive, we  believe  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  stringent  and  uniform  stand- 
ards be  applied  to  testing  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
currently  has  regulations  in  place 
which  provide  for  testing  of  employees 
in  certain  situations.  Late  last  year, 
the  administration  also  proposed  a 
random  testing  rule  for  railroad  work- 
ers. But  these  regulations  and  propos- 
als fall  far  short  of  our  bill.  The  most 
glarliig  example  is  the  fact  that  alco- 
hol is  not  included  as  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  random  test- 
ing rule.  The  apparent  rationale  for 
this  gaping  hole  in  their  regulations  is 
based  on  the  view  that  the  level  of  al- 
cohol usage  in  the  rail  industry  is  not 
as  high  as  drug  usage  and  thus  that 
testing  for  alcohol  would  not  be  "cost 
effective.  "  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  administration  has  told  us 
that  last  year  over  14  percent  of  all 
rail  employees  tested  positive  for  alco- 
hol based  on  reasonable  cause.  In 
other  words,  one  in  every  seven  of 
those  employees  tested  positive  for  al- 
cohol. One  major  railroad  recently 
found  that  37  percent  of  its  employee 
assistance  cases  were  based  on  alcohol 
problems,  accounting  for  the  lion's 
share  of  such  cases.  How  the  adminis- 
tration can  conclude  that  alcohol 
usage  is  not  prevalent  enough  and 
that  random  testing  for  alcohol  is  not 
"cost  effective"  in  light  of  these  statis- 
tics is  beyond  me.  Our  bill  recognizes 
the  fact  that  random  testing  for  both 
drugs  and  alcohol  is  an  effective  deter- 
rent and  a  necessary  component  of  a 
comprehensive  approax;h  to  these 
problems. 

Our  bill  makes  other  modifications 
to  tne  current  DOT  regulations.  Our 
bill  covers  all  safety  sensitive  employ- 
ees, not  Just  the  "hands-on"  employ- 
ees covered  by  the  administration.  Our 
bill  applies  to  almost  all  raUroad  acci- 
dents, instead  of  Just  the  major  acci- 
dents covered  by  the  administration. 
Our  bill  requires  rehabilitation  for 
first  offenders,  where  the  administra- 
tion is  silent.  In  short,  our  bill  offers  a 
tough  and  complete  approach  to  the 


drug  and  alcohol  problems  which  per- 
sist in  the  rail  industry. 

Finally.  I  want  to  emphasize  our 
willingness  to  work  with  the  other 
body  in  resolving  our  differences.  Last 
year,  after  the  House  passed  our  bill, 
we  were  optimistic  that  we  could  enact 
legislation  within  the  scope  of  our  Ju- 
risdiction which  would  comport  with 
the  spirit  of  our  bill.  Unfortunately, 
our  attempts  to  compromise  were  un- 
successful. The  Senate  had  passed  a 
bill  which  mandated  drug  testing  for 
all  modes  of  transportation.  When  we 
attempted  to  find  middle  groimd  in 
the  area  of  testing  railroad  workers, 
we  found  the  Senate  was  adamant  in 
insisting  on  an  "all  or  nothing"  ap- 
proach. Because  the  House  had  not 
passed  legislation  covering  other 
modes  of  transportation,  our  bill  was 
left  out  in  the  cold.  In  short,  what  we 
got  from  the  "all  or  nothing"  ap- 
proach was  nothing. 

This  yeaj".  Mr.  WHi"rTAKER  and  I 
have  tried  to  do  what  we  can  to  lay 
the  groundwork  so  that  this  will  not 
happen  again.  We  have  again  contact- 
ed other  House  committees  of  Jurisdic- 
tion to  urge  them  to  consider  appro- 
priate drug  and  alcohol  testing  legisla- 
tion for  other  modes  of  transporation. 
In  June.  I  personally  testified  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  to 
indicate  my  willingness  to  work  with 
the  other  body  in  fashioning  a  com- 
promise bill  covering  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. At  that  hearing,  I  emphasized 
that  we  have  the  same  objectives  and 
that  it  would  be  tragic  if  the  Congress 
fails  to  reach  an  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  railroad  industry.  While 
there  are  differences  in  our  approach- 
es, I  am  optimistic  that  legislation  cov- 
ering railroad  workers  can  and  should 
be  enacted  by  this  Congress. 

These  issues  transcend  partisan  dif- 
ferences. I  greatly  appreciate  the  tire- 
less efforts  of  my  colleague.  Mr.  WHn- 
TAKER,  and  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  worked  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  for  railroad 
safety. 

Today,  the  House  takes  the  first  step 
in  promoting  railroad  safety  for  em- 
ployees and  the  traveling  public.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
and  vow  to  work  diligently  with  the 
other  body  to  see  that  a  tough  and 
comprehensive  measure  is  enacted  into 
law  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoiu)  copies  of  correspond- 
ence from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr. 
Brooks,  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  EInergy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  Mr.  Dingell,  con- 
cerning Jurisdictional  issues  associated 
with  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1208. 
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COICICITTB  on  THB  JUDICIAHT, 

Wtuhington,  DC,  July  26,  1889. 
Hon.  John  D.  DncoKLL, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce,    2125    Raybum    House    Office 
Building,  Waahington,  DC. 
DiAH  Mr.  CRAnuiAir  I  have  written  today 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  informing  him 
of  my  agreement  not  to  seek  sequential  re- 
ferral of  the  bill  H.R.  1208. 1  would  appreci- 
ate your  including  this  letter  and  my  letter 
to  the  Speaker  in  the  report  on  this  blU  and 
making  It  a  part  of  the  record  during  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  1208  by  the  House. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Bkooks, 

I  CTiairman. 

Enclosure.  ' 
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COKM ITTEZ  OH  THB  JUDICIART, 

Washington,  DC,  July  26,  1989. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Pouty, 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  RepresentaHves, 
H-204  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.   Speaker:   The   Committee  on 
Energy  and  Conunerce  has  ordered  reported 
the  bill.  H.R.  1208,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
drug  and  alcohol  testing  for  railroad  em- 
ployees. Section  3  of  H.R.  1208  contains  sev- 
eral matters  that  involve  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciajy  under  Rule 
X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House.  Specifically, 
this  section  establishes  criminal  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  creates  a  new  Federal  cause  of  action 
for  an  applicant  or  employee  who  is  tested 
or  whose  test  results  are  handled  in  viola- 
tion of  the  bill's  provisions. 

The  aforementioned  provisions  of  H.R. 
1208  are  idenUcal  to  language  which  was  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  4748  during  the  100th  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Judiciary.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  expe- 
dite consideration  of  H.R.  1208.  I  am  agree- 
ing not  to  seek  a  sequential  referral  of  this 
bill,  without,  of  course,  waiving  this  Com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
in  question. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman. 
Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  is  a  key  part  of  our 
national  efforts  to  combat  drug  abuse. 
It  addresses  a  sector  of  our  society 
where  drug  use  can  cause  and  has 
caused  the  loss  of  innocent  lives— rail 
transportation.  In  the  two  years  since 
the  Conrail-Amtrak  collison  at  Chase. 
MD.  in  early  1987,  where  16  persons 
were  killed,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  rail  accidents  where  drug  use  played 
a  significant  role. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing and  deterring  the  menace  of  drug 
use  by  personnel  in  safety-sensitive  po- 
sitions. The  program  mandated  by  this 
bill  encompasses  pre-employment, 
post-accident,  periodic,  and  random 
drug  and  alcohol  testing  of  raUroad 
personnel  in  safety-sensitive  positions. 
In  short,  it  represents  a  truly  preven- 
tive approach  to  the  threat  of  drug 


and  alcohol  use  In  the  raUroad  indus- 
try. 

That  the  same  time,  the  blU  recog- 
niaes  that  the  human  side  of  the  equa- 
tion must  be  addressed.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  rehabilita- 
tion programs  by  raU  carriers,  and 
mandates  strict  rules  of  reliability  and 
confldMitiaUty  in  the  testing  proce- 
dures. Incentives  are  included  to  pro- 
mote the  drug  abuser's  entry  into  vol- 
untary and  first-offender  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  in  order  to  give  the 
railroad     worker     every     reasonable 
chance  to  reorder  his  personal  and 
professional  life.  At  the  same  time, 
though,  the  bill  guarantees  that  while 
the  rehabilitation  process  is  going  on 
the  drug  abuser  wIU  not  be  in  a  safety- 
related  position  where  he  could  pose  a 
threat  to  his  fellow  workers  and  the 
public. 

This  legislation  is  almost  identical  to 
a  bill  approved  by  the  House  In  the 
100th  Congress.  Like  the  original  bill, 
it  represents  a  bipartisan  effort  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Conunittee  and  its  Transporte- 
tion  Subcommittee.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Lxjken  and  Chairman 
DiNGKLL  for  their  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion on  this  legislation.  This  is  truly  a 
case  where  the  public  interest  over- 
rides any  partisan  considerations. 

I  want  to  note  that  it  has  become 
necessary  for  the  House  to  consider 
this  bill  a  second  time,  because  we 
failed  by  inches  to  have  this  legisla- 
tion enacted  as  part  of  the  omnibus 
drug  legislation  at  the  end  of  the 
100th  Congress.  I  fervently  hope  that 
this  time,  the  other  body  will  respond 
with  parallel  legislation  that  will  allow 
prompt  enactment  of  this  much- 
needed  and  long-overdue  legislation  as 
part  of  our  Federal  raUroad  safety 
laws. 

In  closing,  I  urge  that  this  legisla- 
tion  be   promptly   approved   by    the 
House,  as  it  was  in  the  100th  Congress. 
Mr.  i£.H\.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  convnend 
the  chairnwn  of  the  transportation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Energy  and  Corronerce  Committee, 
Mr.    LUKEN.    and    the    ranking    Republican 
niember  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  WHrrrAKER, 
for  their  untiring  eWorts  to  see  this  bipartisan 
legislation  become  law.  Ever  since  the  tragic 
collision  at  Chase,  MD.  in  1967.  focused  the 
Nation's  attention  on  the  deadly  menace  of 
drug  and  akx)hol  use  in  the  railroad  Industry, 
the  toadorahip  of  our  Transportation  Subcom^ 
mittoehas  spared  no  effort  in  fashioning  a 
compreheneive  drug  testing  bM  that  combirtes 
eWecBve  detection  and  deterrence  of  drug  and 
akx)hol  abuse  with  a  realistic  and  humane  re- 
habiitalion  program. 

This  bM  marxlates  a  program  of  pre-employ- 
ment, post-accident  periodic,  and  random 
dnjg  and  alcohol  testing  for  railroad  personnel 
in  safely-critKal  positions.  This  aspect  of  the 
bM  is  of  great  signifKance  for  those  who  use 
our  Naiion-s  passenger  railroad  service.  Most 
of  the  casuatbes  in  the  Chase,  collision  on 
Amlrak's  Northeast  Conridor.  an  accident 
traceable  to  a  Conrail  engineer's  on-theiob 
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use  of  marijuana,  were  Amtral<  passengers 
My  own  constituents,  of  course,  are  regular 
users  of  Amtrak  and  commuter  railroad  serv- 
ice on  and  near  the  Northeast  Corridor.  Their 
safety  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

WhHe  providing  the  tools  to  detect  dnjg  and 
alcohol  use  that  threatens  raHroad  safety  this 
bill  also  recognizes  the  need  tor  meaningful 
rehabilitation  of  the  raflroad  worlter  who  has 
become  a  threat  to  his  f  eltow  workers  and  the 
public.  Volunteers  and  first  offenders  are 
given  specitic  incentives  and  protections 
aimed  at  getting  them  into  and  through  a  fed- 
erally approved  rehabilitation  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  safety-critical  positions  would  be 
off-limits  to  the  dnig  or  akX)hol  abuser  while 
he  is  in  the  rehabilitation  process.  The  biN  also 
provides  specifk:  protections  for  the  confiden- 
tiality and  reliability  of  dnjg  testing  results  and 
related  medical  data 

This  bill  strikes  an  effective  balance  be- 
hwen  protecting  the  public  and  the  railroad 
•ndustry-s  own  personnel  from  dnjg  and  alco- 
hol abusers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  trying  to 
reclaim  and  reonJer  the  lives  of  the  employ- 
ees who  have  become  prisoners  of  their  own 
addictions,  on  the  other.  A  virtually  identical 
bill  was  approved  by  the  House  In  the  100th 
Congress,  but  was  not  met  with  responsive 
legislation  from  the  other  body.  I  urge  that  the 
House  approve  the  current  version  of  the  bill 
in  the  hope  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  wort? 
with  the  other  body  to  see  that  this  much- 
needed  safety  measure  becomes  law 

Mr.  WHTTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Thomas  A.  Lukdi  ]  that  the  House  sufr 
pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R 
on  1208,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bUl 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING    THE    CLERK    TO 
MAKE    CORRECTIONS    IN    THE 
ENGROSSMENT    OP    HJl      1208 
RAILROAD    DRUG   ABUSE    PRE^ 
VENTION  ACT  OP  1989 
Mr.     THOMAS     A.     LUKEN.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bUl,  HJl 
1208,  the  CleA  be  authorized  to  cor- 
rect   section    numbers,    punctuation, 
and   cross   references,    and   to   make 
other      technical      and      conforming 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect 
the  actions  of  the  House  In  passing 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  therein,  on  H.R.  1208.  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAIVING     CERTAIN     POINTS     OF 
ORDER      AGAINST      CONSIDER 
ATION   OF  H.R.   3012.   MIUTARY 
CONSTRUCTION         APPROPRIA 
TIONS  BILL.  1990 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  215  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol 
lows: 

H.  Res.  215 

Resolved.  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  <H.R.  3012)  making  appropria 
tions  for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septeml)er  30.  1990.  and  for  other 
purposes,  all  points  of  order  against  the  fol 
lowing  provisions  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived:  beginning  on 
page  2.  line  1  through  page  5.  line  11  and  be 
ginning  on  page  5.  line  16  through  page  15. 
line  9.  In  any  case  where  this  resolution 
waives  points  of  order  against  only  a  portion 
of  a  paragraph,  a  point  of  order  against  any 
other  provisions  in  such  paragraph  may  be 
made  only  against  such  provision  and  not 
against  the  entire  paragraph.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  printed  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  ac- 
companying this  resolution,  if  offered  by 
Representative  Boxer  of  California,  or  her 
designee,  which  shall  not  t)e  subject  to 
amendment  and  which  shall  be  debatable 
for  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 

n  1550 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quiixen], 
and  pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  215 
waives  points  of  order  against  speci- 
fied provisions  of  H.R.  3012.  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  appropriations  bill 
of  1990,  and  specifically  makes  in 
order  one  amendment.  This  rule  does 
not  provide  for  the  bill's  consideration 
since  general   appropriation   bills  are 


privileged  under  rules  of  the  House. 
The  rule  also  does  not  contain  any 
provisions  relating  to  time  for  general 
debate.  Customarily,  general  debate 
will  be  limited  by  a  unanimous-consent 
request  by  the  floor  manager  when 
the  bill  is  considered. 

House  Resolution  215  waives  clause 
2  of  rule  XXI  (21)  against  specified 
provisions  of  the  bill.  This  clause 
would  prohibit  unauthorized  appro- 
priations or  legislative  provisions  in 
general  appropriations  bills  and  would 
restrict  the  offering  of  amendments 
proposing  limitations  not  specifically 
contained  or  authorized  in  existing 
law. 

This  resolution  further  provides 
that  irl  any  instance  where  this  resolu- 
tion waives  points  of  order  against 
only  a  portion  of  a  paragraph,  a  point 
of  order  against  any  other  provision  in 
such  paragraph  may  be  made  only 
against  such  provision,  and  not  against 
the  entire  paragraph. 

The  provisions  for  which  these  waiv- 
ers are  provided  are  detailed  by  refer- 
ence to  page  and  line  in  H.R.  3012. 

House  Resolution  215  also  makes  in 
order  the  amendment  printed  in 
Report  No.  101-192  accompanying  this 
resolution  if  offered  by  Representative 
Boxer  of  California  or  her  designee. 
This  amendment  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  and  shall  be  debatable 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  with  the  time 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  and  a  Member  opposed  to 
the  amendment.  Further,  all  points  of 
order  against  said  amendment  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  provisions  of 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI  (21)  are  waived  by 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3012  appropriates 
$8.7  billion  for  military  construction 
and  family  housing  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1990.  While  there 
was  some  considerable  debate  in  the 
Rules  Committee  over  the  bill's  provi- 
sions relating  to  base  closure  and  re- 
alignment, I  believe  the  rule  provides 
for  fair  consideration  of  the  special 
case  raised  by  the  Presidio  in  San 
Francisco  while  not  undermining  the 
intent  of  the  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Act  of  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  of  the  underlying  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefner]  and  the  subcommittee  rank- 
ing Republican.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lowery),  for  a  job 
well  done.  As  the  bill  emerged  from 
sulKoiimiittee  it  was  relatively  noncon- 
troversial. 

However,  in  the  full  committee  an 
amendment  was  added  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  real  hornets'  nest.  The 
added  amendment  reopened  the  sub- 
ject of  military  base  closing.  It  provid- 


ed that  no  funds  will  be  used  for  clos- 
ing military  bases  unless  the  projected 
savings  cover  the  full  costs  in  6  years 
or  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  colleagues 
who  felt  that  their  bases  had  been 
closed  unwisely  appeared  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  understand,  today,  there 
is  an  agreement  not  to  offer  the  Boxer 
amendment  made  in  order  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  hold  up  so  that  we  will  not 
replay  the  base  closing  issue  at  all.  I 
favor  the  base  closing,  and  I  hope  that 
we  stand  pat. 

There  Is  one  other  item  in  this  bill  I 
would  like  to  note. 

The  administration  had  originally 
requested  $66  million  for  a  large 
rocket  test  facility  at  the  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Development  Center.  While 
this  is  not  my  district,  it  is  in  my  home 
State  of  Tennessee. 

The  full  Appropriations  Committee 
took  out  funding  for  this  item.  But  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  I  was  given 
assurance  that  in  conference  consider- 
ation would  be  given  to  its  restoration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  many  who  are  not  happy  with  the 
provisions  of  this  rule.  I  support  it.  I 
hope  that  we  get  down  to  business  and 
pass  this  bill  without  too  much  debate, 
because  we  have  many  appropriation 
bills  to  get  out  of  the  way  this  week 
before  the  district  work  period  in 
August. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  assuming  the 
agreement  not  to  offer  the  Boxer 
amendment  is  firm.  For  that  reason,  I 
support  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  6  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
issue  that  comes  before  Congress,  two 
elements  are  involved:  substance  and 
politics. 

Today,  the  substance  is  with  us,  but 
the  politics  is  not— not  yet. 

The  substance  of  the  issue  is  compel- 
ling: The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  reviewed  the  Base  Closing  Com- 
mission's decision  to  close  the  Presidio 
and  found  out  a  startling  fact:  if  the 
closure  of  the  Presidio  goes  forward,  it 
will  cost  taxpayers  $813  million  for  21 
years,  according  to  data  supplied  from 
the  GAO.  Add  to  that  inflation,  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  costs,  and  the 
number  soars  to  more  than  $1^  bil- 
lion—$1.53  billion. 

The  Conunission  was  only  supposed 
to  recommend  closure  of  bases  that 
saved  taxpayers'  dollars  from  the  sev- 
enth year  of  closure. 

With  this  information  in  hand  from 
the  GAO's  interim  report,  which  I  will 
place  into  the  Record— Congresswom- 
an  Pelosi  and  I  had  received  objective 
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and  expert  testimony  as  to  the  foolish 
mistake  of  this  Commission. 

Frankly,  just  one  visit  to  the  Presid- 
io by  a  Commission  member  or  staff 
would  have  made  these  points: 

First,  the  Presidio  land  cannot  and 
must  not  be  sold  for  development. 

Second,  the  Letterman  Hospital  clo- 
sure wUl  result  in  millions  of  dollars  In 
CHAMPUS  and  Medicare  costs. 

Third,  the  mission  at  the  Presidio  is 
critical  and  is  not  being  phased  out. 
Heavy  new  construction  is  called  for  in 
another  State. 

Fourth,  the  research  facility  wUl  be 
shut  and  built  elsewhere. 

So,  clearly,  there  are  no  savings- 
only  costs. 

My  friends,  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  Base  Closure  Commission  made  a 
few  mistakes.  Are  we  that  fearful  and 
timid  that  we  can't  look  their  mistakes 
in  the  eye  and  make  the  Base  Closure 
Act  better  and  a  money  saver? 

Have  we  gotten  to  the  point  where 
we  believe  this  Commission  is  some 
sacred  deity? 

Why  do  we  have  the  GAO?  We 
spend  about  $350  million  to  fund  them 
every  year.  I  hope  we  are  not  afraid  to 
listen  to  them. 

When  the  GAO  comes  back  with  its 
final  report,  we  will  stUl  have  time  to 
evaluate  it  and  make  a  decision  on  the 
mistakes  they  point  out. 

Today  is  not  the  day.  You  heard  the 
substance.  Its  there,  but  the  politics  is 
not.  In  its  original  form,  the  language 
in  the  Mil  Con  appropriations  bill  was 
the  language  for  this  House  to  vote  on. 
It  was  generic.  It  didn't  single  out  one 
base.  It  essentially  said  that  this  Con- 
gress would  not  fund  the  closure  of 
bases  that  failed  the  6-year  payback 
test. 

That  was  fair.  and.  politically  it  was 
good.  I  much  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
drafting  it. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
Rules  Committee  allowing  us  to  offer 
a  Presidio  amendment,  but  it  changed 
the  political  dynamics. 

So.  we  have  had  a  partial  victory; 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Rules  Committee  understand  our 
(ase;  there  is  nothing  in  this  year's  bill 
to  proceed  with  closure:  and  we  have 
more  time  to  press  forward  and  time  is 
on  our  side. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  Congress 
can't  afford  to  close  the  Presidio. 

For  21  years,  the  closure  puts  the 
Federal  Government  deeper  in  the 
red.  Ftor  the  first  6  years,  the  addition- 
al cost  is  half  a  billion  doUars  to  the 
taxpayers. 

This  isn't  a  Barbara  Boxer/Nancy 
Pelosi  issue— it's  a  fiscal  issue  and  we 
truly  beUeve  that  with  the  help  of  our 
(»lleagues.  we  can  still  prevail. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  foUowing 
extraneous  matter,  including  a  letter 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
as  follows: 

OonxAi.  AccouitTiNG  Optice.  Na- 
tional SBcuFmr  AND  Interna- 
tional AfTAixs  Division, 

Waihington,  DC,  June  23,  1989 
Hon.  Barbara  Boxer, 
Hon.  Nancy  Pelosi, 
Hoiue  0/ Representatives. 

i^i^"^"?^  I?'  ^*^^-  ^  provided  you  with  an 
mterim  briefing  on  our  ongoing  work  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Pranciaco.  We  are  doing  this 
work  In  response  to  a  request  from   the 
Chairmen  and  Ranking  Minority  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  to  evaluate  the  work  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defenses  Commission  on  Base 
Realignment  and  CTosure.  On  June  19  1989 
you  requested  us  to  provide  a  letter  contain- 
V}1^.  **f**""  °^  ^^^  briefing.  The  briefing 
and  this  letter  contain  preliminary  Informa- 
tion that  is  subject  to  change  as  our  work 
progresses.  In  particular,  the  estimates  asso- 
ciated with  military  construction  and  Na- 
tional I^k  Service  costs  are  preliminary 
and  could  be  suhstontiaUy   revised.   With 
these  caveats  the  key  points  of  my  briefing 
are  summarized  below  and  details  are  pro- 
vided in  the  enclosure: 

On  December  29,  1988.  the  Commission 
recommended  that  (1)  the  Presidio,  Includ- 
ing the  Letterman  Army  Medical  Center,  be 
closed.  (2)  medical  assets  from  Letterman  be 
redistributed  throughout  the  Army  medical 
system,  (3)  6th  Army  Headquarters  be 
moved  to  Port  Carson.  Colorado,  and  (4) 
Letterman  Army  Institute  of  Research  be 
relocated  to  Port  Detrick,  Maryland  The 
Commission  estimated  that  the  closure 
would  save  $74.1  million  annually  and  the 
net  cost  of  closure  and  relocation  would  be 
tMUd  back  In  2  years. 

Based  on  Army  and  National  Park  Service 
data,  we  currently  estimate  that  the  closure 
will  result  In  an  annual  savings  of  $16  6  mil- 
lion and  have  a  payback  period  of  about  21 
years.  We  made  adjustments  to  both  the 
one-time  and  annual  cost  elements  Included 
in  the  Commission's  model.  Our  key  revi- 
sions to  one-time  costs  were  to  (1)  delete 
$555  million  In  land  sales  proceeds   (2)  In- 
crease military  construction  costs  by  $21  2 
mUUon.  and  (3)  add  one-time  National  Park 
Service  costs  of  $13.5  million.  The  key  revi- 
sions we  made   to   annual   costs   Included 
adding  (l)  an  estimate  of  annual  medicare 
costs  of  $28.3  million.  (2)  an  estimate  of  Na- 
tionaJ  Park  Service  annual  operating  costs 
of  $16.5  mllUon.  and  (3)  an  estimate  of  Ovll- 
lan  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  annual  costs  of  about  $3  8 
million. 

Estimates  for  hazardous  waste  cleanup  on 
the  Presidio's  grounds  range  from  the  $9  9 
million  estimate  developed  by  U.S.  Army 
Toxic  and  Hazardous  Materials  Agency  offi- 
cials to  the  $82.5  million  estimate  developed 
by  Presidio  staff.  However,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Toxic  and  Hazardous  Materials 
Agency,  a  supportable  estimate  will  not  be 
available   untU   environmental   studies   are 
completed  in  April  1991.  The  Commission 
decided  not  to  consider  the  cost  of  environ- 
mental cleanup  in  deciding  how  much  sav- 
ings would  result  from  realigning  or  closing 
a  parUcular  base,  because  DOD  U  ultimate- 
ly responsible  for  such  cleanups.  We  agree 
with  this  position  and.  therefore,  we  did  not 
Include  the  cost  of  environmental  cleanup 
at  the  Presidio  In  our  estimate. 
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nnTt"^  continue  to  keep  you  advised  as 
H^i^T  Jl/?*™"«*-  "  yo"  have  any  addl- 
Uonal  questions,  please  contact  Donna  hS- 
vUIiu  Director.  Logistics  Issues,  on  ^^M 
or  Dave  Warren.  Assistant  Dlrector.To^ 
tics  Issues  on  275-8431.  *«»•»- 

Bm.  W.  Thuhman. 
(For  Prank  C.  Conahan. 
^^  Assistant  ComptroUer  General). 

PRELIMmARYOBSERVATIONS  OH  THE  CloSITHE 
or  THE  PRESIDIO  OP  SaN  FRANCISCO 

This  enclosure  provides  more  details  on 
our  preUmlnary  observations  on  the  closure 
of  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

COIOnSSION  RBCOIfMENDATIONS 

On  Dec^ber  29.  1988.  the  Secretary  of 
Defenses  Commission  on  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure  recommended  that  the  Presidio 

aL^^StJ!™?^-  •nchKJUng  Letterman 
Amy  Medical  Center,  be  closed  According 
to  the  Commission's  report,  it  recommended 
the  closure  primarily  because  the  Presidio 
has  no  room  to  expand,  and  the  Medical 
Center  needs  major  structural  repairs.  The 
Commission  also  recommended  moving  the 
6th  Army  Headquarters  to  Port  Carson.  Col- 
orado. According  to  the  Commission,  this 

Z'^lj^l''*  ^^  "^  operating  ^ts^ 
the  Presidio  and  place  6th  Army  at  a  multi- 
mission  Installation.  "^  »>•  »  muiu 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the 
Centers    medical     assets    be    distributed 
throughout  the  Army  medical  force  stn^ 
ture  to  Improve  health  at  other  bases  with 
large  activesJuty  populations  and  to  reduce 
overaU  medical  system  costs.  The  Commis- 
sion sUted  that  recurring  health  canTre- 
quiremente  normaUy  handled  by  the  Center 
could  be  accommodated  by  other  service 
medical    facilities    in    the    Bay    Ai^^ 
Uirough  the  avUlan  Health  and  MedlcaJ 
Program      of     the      Uniformed      ServirM 
fCHAMPUS).  The  CommlsTn  also^^ 
mended  that  the  Letterman  Army  Institute 
of  Research  be  relocated  to  Pok  Detric^ 
Maryland.  The  Commission  believed  that 
the  relocation  would  consolidate  research 
functions. 

nf^*  S^^If^*"'  ^^  '*^^  the  closure 
of  the  Presidio  and  Letterman  Army  Medl- 

,  T?*'?'*''.*'"^'*  ****  ''^-l  ™lU'on  annual- 
ly. It  also  believed  that  the  net  coste  of  clo- 
sure and  relocation  would  be  paid  back 
within  2  years. 


Mrumtxtm  to  estimates  or  the  costs  and 
SAvnfcs 
The  Commission  developed  a  model  to  es- 
timate closure  savings.  We  have  revised  the 
model  8  estimate  for  the  Presidio  to  Include 
additional  factors  that  we  believe  should 
have  been  considered. 

Based  on  Army  and  National  Park  Service 
data,  we  currently  estimate  that  the  closure 
will  result  In  an  annual  savings  of  $16  6  mil- 
lion and  have  a  payback  period  of  about  21 
years.  We  made  adjustmente  to  both  the 
one-time  and  annual  cost  elements  Included 
m  the  Commission's  model.  Our  key  revi- 
ew ^„!'"*"f'°*,*  costs  were  to  '1>  delete 
$555  million  In  land  sales  proceeds   (2)  in- 
crease mlUtary  construction  costs  by  $21  2 
million,  and  (3)  add  one-time  NaUonal  Part 
Service  costs  of  $13.5  million.  The  key  revi- 
sions we  made  to  annual  costs  Included  (1) 
adding  an  estimate  of  annual  medicare  costs 
of  $M.3  million.  (2)  adding  an  estimate  of 
the  National  Park  Services  annual  operate 
Ing  costs  of  $16.5  million  and  (3)  adding  an 
estimate  of  annual  aviUan  Health  and  Med- 
IMJ   Program   of   the   Uniformed   Services 
costs  of  about  $3.8  million 
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One-time  coats 
The  model  assumed  that  the  Presidio, 
except  36.5  acres  currently  leased  to  the  city 
ot  San  Francisco,  could  be  sold  for  >555  mil 
lion.  However,  by  law.  upon  closure,  the  Pre- 
sidio would  become  part  of  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  (part  of  the  na- 
tional park  system)  and  therefore  could  not 
be  sold  under  current  legislation.  We  includ- 
ed 'O"  amount  for  land  sales  to  account  for 
this. 

The  Commission  estimated  that  about 
$108.4  million  in  new  military  construction 
would  be  to  facilitate  the  closure  of  the  Pre- 
sidio. We  made  some  changes  to  the  model 
to  include  estimates  for  utilities  and  other 
costs.  Our  current  preliminary  estimate  of 
the  new  military  construction  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  closure  of  the  Presidio  is  $129.6 
million,  or  about  $21.2  million  more  than 
the  Commissions  estimate.  However,  the 
Army  is  still  developing  military  construc- 
tion estimates.  We  are  continuing  to  evalu 
ate  these  estimates  to  ensure  that  the  Army 
has  fully  evaluated  appropriate  altemative.s. 
Including  lease-back  arrangements  with  the 
National  Park  Service  for  tenant  units  that 
could  remain  at  the  Presidio. 

The   potential   impact   on   National    Parii 
Service  costs  when  the  Presidio  is  closed  and 
turned  over  to  it  are  uncertain.  Officials 
from  the  NatioruU  Park  Service  office   in 
San  FYancisco  had  developed  estimates  that 
included  $13.7  million  in  one-time  costs  to 
incorporate   the   Presidio   into   the   Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area.  This  was  a 
preliminary  local  estimate,  and  the  National 
Park  Service  Headquarters  In  Washington 
had  not  yet  reviewed  and  approved  it.  Ac 
cording  to  a  National  Park  Service  official, 
no  firm  estimates  of  these  one-time  costs 
can  be  developed  until  several  studies  of  po- 
tential uses  are  completed. 
Annual  costs 
We  reduced  the  CoRunission's  savings  esti 
mate  by   Including  other  potential   federal 
government  costs  that  were  not  part  of  the 
Commission's    model.    For    example,    when 
Letterman  Army  Medical  Center  closes,  pa- 
tients who  are  not  eligible  for  CHAMPUS 
may  have  to  seek  medical  treatment  under 
the  medicare  program.  Using  Army  data  on 
the  Center's  patient  loads  and  national  av 
erage  data  on  medicare  costs,  the  potential 
medicare  costs  could  be  an  estimated  $28.3 
million.   This  assumes   that   the   Center   us 
closed.  The  Army's  preliminary  estimate  is  a 
net  increase  in  CHAMPUS  costs  of  about 
$3.8  million.  This  represents  the  difference 
between    the    increase    in    the    Bay    Area 
CHAMPUS  costs  and  the  decrease   in   the 
CHAMPUS  costs  in  other  areas  where  the 
Center's  former  patients  would  continue  to 
seek   the  same   level   of  care   through   the 
CHAMPUS  system.  It  is  also  possible  that 
they    may    seek    less    care    or    seek    care 
through   their  own   private  insurance   pro- 
grams. The  Army  is  continuing  to  review  its 
CHAMPUS  estimate,  and  we  are  continuing 
to  evaluate  their  estimating  process. 

We  also  reduced  the  Commission's  annual 
savings  estimate  by  including  a  $16.5  million 
estimate  to  cover  the  potential  National 
Park  Service  annual  costs  to  operate  the 
Presidio.  The  estimate  of  $16  5  milhon  was  a 
preliminary  local  estimate,  and  the  National 
Park  Service  Headquarters  in  Washmgton 
had  not  reviewed  and  approved  it.  Also,  a 
National  Park  Service  official  tjelieves  that 
no  realistic  estimates  of  the  costs  to  operate 
the  Presidio  as  a  park  can  be  made  until  the 
Park  Service  performs  several  studies  Ac- 
cording to  this  official,  the  Park  Service 
probably    will    not   complete   these   studies 


until  sometime  in  fiscal  year  1991  or  1992. 
He  also  told  us  that  there  would  be  mtmy 
options  for  revenue  that  could  in  turn 
reduce  costs.  However,  the  Park  Service  has 
not  yet  addressed  the  opportunities  for  rev- 
enue. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  CLEANUP  COSTS 

Hazardous  waste  cleanup  cost  estimates 
for  the  Presidio  range  from  the  $9.9  million 
estimate  developed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Toxic 
and  Hazardous  Materials  Agency  officials  to 
the  $82.5  million  developed  by  Presidio 
staff.  Army  officials  stated  that  the  $9.9 
million  estimate  is  very  preliminary  sind  fur- 
ther study  is  needed  to  develop  a  solid  esti- 
mate. They  said  that  the  necessary  studies 
were  started  in  June  1989  and  should  be 
completed  by  April  1991. 

The  Presidio  staff  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  about  $82.5  million  to  clean  up  the  haz- 
ardous waste  at  the  Presidio.  Staff  from  the 
U.S.  Army  Toxic  and  Hazardous  Materials 
Agency  have  reviewed  the  $82.5  million  esti 
mate  and  believe  that  there  is  no  informa- 
tion at  this  time  to  support  about  $70  mil- 
lion in  undocumented,  contingency-type 
cleanup  cosu  contained  in  the  Presidio 
staff's  estimate.  They  also  stated  that  realis- 
tic estimates  cannot  be  developed  until  fur- 
ther studies  are  done. 

The  Commission  decided  not  to  consider 
the  cost  of  environmental  cleanup  in  decid- 
ing how  much  savings  would  result  from  re- 
aligning or  closing  a  particular  base,  tiecause 
DOD  IS  ultimately  responsible  for  such 
cleanups.  We  agree  with  this  position  and. 
therefore,  did  not  include  the  cost  of  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  at  the  Presidio  in  our  es- 
timate. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  presented 
some  of  the  statistics  involved  in  the 
substance  of  our  argument  to  keep  the 
Presidio  open,  pointing  out  that  it 
simply  does  not  save  the  taxpayers 
money  I  would  like  to  share  some 
thoughts  with  the  Members  about  the 
base  closure  of  the  Presidio. 

As  a  Christmas  present  to  many  of 
us  in  the  bay  area,  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  and 
myself,  we  received  the  message  that 
three,  not  one.  not  two,  but  three 
bases  in  our  districts  would  be  on  the 
base  closure  list.  As  we  looked  at  the 
damage  to  our  communities  and 
weighed  the  benefits  to  the  taxpayer 
versus  the  damage  done  to  our  com- 
munity, we  decided  that  two  of  the  bases 
indeed  should  be  closed,  but  that  one  of 
the  bases,  the  Presidio,  should  not  be 
closed.  When  weighing  the  benefits 
versus  the  hardships,  in  fact  over- 
whelmingly we  discovered  that  it  was  a 
hardship  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  even  more  than  to  our  own 
community,  in  addition  to  our  being 
taxpayers,  being  the  beneficiaries  of 
having  the  Presidio  there.  We  found  it 
was  a  hardship  to  the  taxpayers  to 
close  this  base,  so  we  brought  our  case 
here. 
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The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey]  has  pointed  out  that  other 
bases  have  a  better  case  because  the 
hardship  is  greater  to  the  community. 
We  have  never  come  here  and  said  to 
the  Members  what  it  does  to  our  com- 
munity. That  would  not  Interest  the 
Members.  Our  vote  here  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  considering  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  Base  Closure  Com- 
mission made  a  mistake  in  not  calcu- 
lating that  they  could  not  indeed  close 
the  Presidio  and  sell  the  land,  but 
indeed  they  had  to  continue  to  main- 
tain it  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  for 
the  health  benefits  to  military  retirees 
and  their  families  and  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  6th  Army,  that  there  was 
no  elimination  of  mission  at  the  6th 
Army.  The  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Boxer]  pointed  out  very  well 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 
according  to  the  GAO,  and  when  two 
chairmen,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  commission  a  report 
from  the  GAO,  I  have  confidence  that 
this  House  will  pay  attention  to  the  re- 
sults. 

So  I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  for 
us  not  to  have  this  vote  today,  because 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Presidio  and  in 
its  history,  not  one  shot  was  ever  fired 
in  anger,  and  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  when  they  her.r  our 
case  more  specifically  and  when  we  got 
not  the  interim  but  the  final  GAO 
report,  will  support  us  and  the  vote 
will  be  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  just  share  with  the 
Members  a  thought  I  had  in  preparing 
for  today,  because  we  have  put  in  the 
Record  many  times  over  the  statistics 
about  the  Presidio,  and  hopefully  as 
Members   begin   to   pay   attention   to 
this  important  issue,  they  will  know 
that  we  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  save  money  but  it  costs  the 
taxpayers     money.     Frankly,     hardly 
anybody  is  even  making  an  argument 
on  that  score:  everybody  is  just  saying 
it  will  unravel  the  commission.  But  the 
gentlewoman    from    California    [Mrs. 
Boxer]    and    I    joined   our   mayor  in 
making  this  fight.  We  knew  that  we 
had  merit  on  our  side,  and  we  believe 
sincerely,  since  we  have  confidence  in 
this  body,  that  we  will  prevail.  But  as  I 
was  thinking  about  this,  I  was  think- 
ing of  one  of  my  predecessors  who  rep- 
resented the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Phillip  Burton,  and 
in  the  past,  when  we  have  been  enthu- 
siastic  about   some   issue   or   another 
and  we  knew  we  had  merit  on  our  side 
and    figured    that    something    would, 
therefore,    then    happen,   Phil   would 
always  say.  "You  really  think  this  is 
on    the    level,    don't    you?"    Perhaps 
Members  here  in  this  body  heard  him 
say  that. 
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Well,  we  do  think  it  is  on  the  level 
and  we  do  think  that  when  Members 
see  the  facts  and  figures  officially 
from  the  GAO,  they  can  do  nothing 
but  support  their  findings,  because  It 
would  be  sUly  to  do  anything  else,  and 
in  fact  we  owe  it  to  the  American 
people. 

What  are  we  here  to  do?  I  ask  my 
colleagues.  Are  we  here  to  save  the 
taxpayers  money,  or  are  we  here  to 
save  face  for  the  Base  Closure  Com- 
mission for  their  bad  decision?  Per- 
haps there  are  other  bad  decisions 
there  as  well.  We  only  know  about  the 
one  we  have  researched,  the  one  of  the 
three  that  were  to  be  closed  in  my 
area. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reassure 
me  that  this  is  all  on  the  level.  I  ask 
them  to  reassure  the  American  people 
that  when  we  are  doing  is  real,  and 
that  when  we  say  we  are  going  to  save 
money,  we  are  really  doing  it  and  not 
just  making  symobllic  gestures.  Let  us 
i^pect  what  the  findings  of  the  GAO 
were  when  they  were  officially  re- 
leased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  join  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Boxer],  in  thanking  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Rules 
Committee  for  their  support,  and  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Murtha],  for  this  leadership  and 
support  in  our  attempt  to  save  the 
Presidio. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton]. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  sympathize  with  the  two  gentle- 
women from  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  and  the  Presidio.  I  know  that 
they  have  done  a  lot  of  good  work,  and 
evidently  they  believe  they  are  right 
with  regard  to  the  situation  they  have 
worked  so  hard  on. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  Member  on  the 
other  side  of  this  issue,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey],  and  all  those 
who  have  worked  with  him.  But  there 
are  reasons  for  differences  of  opinion. 
and  they  do  not  always  have  to  do 
with  one's  home  district. 

When  I  was  in  the  State  legislature, 
someone    once    told    me    that    If   the 
freight  train  is  coming  down  the  track 
»nd  if  you  are  on  the  track,  you  had 
better  doggone  well  get  out  of  the  way. 
That  is  what  this  reminds  me  of.  But  I 
know,  just  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  and  the  gen- 
Uewoman      from      California      [Ms. 
^Losi]    and    others    who    represent 
bases  are  not  going  to  get  out  of  the 
wy.  neither  am  I,  because  I  believe  we 
»re  right. 
What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  not  put 
forward  an  amendment  that  says  arbi- 
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trarUy.  "You  can't  control  my  base  " 
but  what  we  have  tried  to  do.  through 
the  leadership  of  Members  like  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr 
MuKTHA]  and  the  gentleman  from  new 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallo],  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  is  to  put  forth  an 
amendment  which  says,  "O.K.,  if  you 
are  right,  we  will  go  along  with  you.  If 
you  are  right  and  the  GAO  says  that 
closing    these    particular    bases-and 
there  are  11  that  are  identified-and 
that  saves  money,  fine,  close  the  base 
and  put  it  in  semi-active  status,  but  if 
you  are  wrong  and  the  GAO  says  you 
are  wrong  and  that  we  are  right,  then 
we  ask  for  the  same  consideration  " 
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Mr.  Speaker.  GAO  is  an  arm  of  this 
House  that  is  supposedly  expert  in  de- 
termining   whether    or    not    we    are 
spending  too  much  money,  spending 
too  Uttle.  saving  a  little,  saving  a  lot 
not  saving  any.  depending  on  the  topic 
that  we  are  discussing,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  MuRTHA]  said  no  more  than 
that.  Study  the  situation.  Study  Port 
Dix.  Study  Port  Sheridan.  Study  the 
Presidio.  Study  Hunter's  Point.  Study 
Mather.  Study  Norton.  Study  Chan- 
ute.  Study  the  balance  of  the  other 
eleven.  And  if  they  save  money,  close 
them,  and,  if  they  do  not  save  money 
If  they  end  up  costing  a  net  expendi- 
ture  to  this  House,   to  the  Federal 
Treasury,   then   do   not   close   them. 
That  is  all  the  amendment  said. 

But  apparently,  because  the  Commi- 
tee  on  Rules  has  decided  that  it  is  not 
going  to  protect  that  amendment  from 
point  of  order,  apparently  a  point  of 
order  is  going  to  be  raised  against  it 
today  by  people  who  truly  believe  I 
am  sure,  that  it  should  be  raised  and 
apparently  that  language  is  going  to 
be  stricken  from  the  bUl. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  freight  train  is 
going  to  proceed.  It  will  proceed  even 
though  it  is  on  the  wrong  track,  or  it 
may  be  on  the  wrong  track. 

So.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
rule  today.  I  am  going  to  vote  in  favor- 
by  voting  no  I  am  going  to  vote  iii 
favor,  of  a  better  procedure  that  we 
can  have  If  this  rule  fails. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man       from        Pennsylvania        [Mr 

MXJRTHA]. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  got  in- 
volved in  this  base  closing  early  on 
The  original  Jurisdiction  was  in  the 
Defense  Subcommittee,  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman     from      California      [Mrs. 
Boxer]   and   the   gentlewoman   from 
California     [Ms.     Pelosi]     asked     a 
number  of  us  who  were  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  to 
come  out  and  look  at  the  Presidio 
Their  official  figure  showed  that  it 
was  not  only  not  a  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  cost  money  for  the  Gov- 


ernment. In  other  words,  a  unique  sit- 
uation here,  but  we  did  not  think  we 
should  arbitrarily  limit  the  amend- 
^^?^  ^^^®  ^^^  ^«««s  to  Just  the  Pre- 
sidio. We  thought  each  base  ought  to 
be  decided  on  the  merits  of  that  par- 
ticiOar  base  because  it  errs,  we  found, 
in  this  particular  one  location. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  any- 
body. Including  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  would  want  a  base  to  be 
closed  if  it  cost  the  Government 
money. 

Now.  the  initial  figures  the  GAO  has 
come  up  with  said  it  would  take  25 
years  of  payout  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment before  we  had  any  kind  of 
return  at  all.  That  does  not  sound  like 
that  is  any  kind  of  a  return.  It  sound 
like  It  is  the  opposite. 

For  instance,  here  is  what  we  talkinjr 
about  We  are  talking  about  in  the 
Presidio  case  that  we  would  have  to 
have  the  parks  department  up  a  tab 
for  300  historical  building  for  land 
that  they  could  not  take  care  of  and 
we  would  have  a  disaster  area  in  this 
particular  location. 

Now  what  I  am  complaining  about, 
and  I  think  the  commission  basicaUy 
did  a  good  job.  but  in  this  case  and  sev- 
eral cases  they  ought  to  be  looked  at 
and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are  going 
to  close  a  base  if  it  does  not  save  the 
Government  money. 

So.  we  know  we  do  not  have  aU  the 
mformation  yet.  We  know  we  need 
more  information,  but  the  figures  are 
so  far  off  in  a  couple  of  particular 
cases  that  we  think  that  when  we  get 
the  mformation  we  will  then  address  it 
and  hopefully  be  able  to  rectify  situa- 
tions that  are  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
this  base  closing  argument 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Montgomery).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murtha] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Derrick]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  concern  is  that 
some  of  the  GAO  figures  also  leave 
cause  for  some  debate. 

For  example,  they  claim  that  it 
would  cost  the  Park  Service  $16.5  mil- 
lion for  taking  over  the  project,  how- 
ever they  put  absolutely  no  revenues 
ui  It  that  the  Park  Service  might 
derive  out  of  opening  this  as  a  Park 
Service  facUity.  Somehow  the  GAO  ig- 
nored $42  million  for  upgrading  a  hos- 
pital there  so  it  could  survive  earth- 
quakes. Somehow  they  managed  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  36  acres  would  be 
sold;  the  whole  Presidio  cannot,  but  36 
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acres  can  be  sold  and  recoup  about  $36 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  in  the  GAO  study  that  also 
leave  cause  for  me.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  CMr. 
Murtha]  would  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  this;  One  of  the  reasons  we  are 
willing  to  withdraw  this  amendment  is 
because  of  the  things  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker]  is 
talking  about.  We  realize  this  is  an  in- 
terim report.  We  realize  we  do  not 
have  all  the  information,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  judge  this  particular  case 
or  any  other  case  unfairly. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  willing  to 
wait  until  we  get  the  final  figures  from 
the  GAO.  until  we  have  a  chance, 
until  the  House  has  a  chance,  interest- 
ed Members  have  an  opportunity,  to 
evaluate  this  report. 

We  think  the  figures  will  hold  up, 
but  we  are  certainly  willing  to  wait 
and  give  everybody  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  it,  and  then  we  will  see 
what  we  can  present  later  on. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
brief  colloquy  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

I  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali 
fomia  [Mrs.  Boxer]  that  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that,  although  she  was 
given  the  right  to  offer  an  amendment 
under  this  rule,  that  neither  she,  nor 
her  designee,  will  offer  this  amend- 
ment? 

Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Csdifomia. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
correct.  I  so  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
my  address  to  the  House,  and  I  repeat 
it  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  be  offering 
the  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mortha] 
made  it  clear  that  we  are  going  to  wait 
for  final  figures,  and  we  are  going  to 
work  this  issue  with  our  colleagues 
into  the  future. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  ajid  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
that  agreement  and  understanding.  I 
support  the  rule.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  reaolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
lo  include  tabular  and  extraneous 
matter,  on  H.R.  3012,  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL.  1990 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3012)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lower y]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  designates  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
requests  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  to  assume  the 
chair  temporarily. 

□  1617 

IN  THl  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3012,  with  Mr.  Derrick  (Chair- 
man pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  was 
considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Derrick).  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lowery]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner]. 


Mr 
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HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  the  fiscal  year  1990 
military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing appropriation  bill.  The  bUl  we  are 
recommending  amoimts  to  $8.7  billion. 
$500  million  of  which  is  to  capitalize 
the  base  closure  account. 

The  bill  we  bring  to  the  House  is 
within  our  section  302  allocation  for 
both  budget  authority  and  outlays.  It 
is  also  under  last  year's  appropriated 
level  by  $262.7  million.  When  you  sep- 
arate out  the  base  closure  funds,  the 
bill  is  below  last  year's  level  by  $762.7 
million.  This  represents  a  13-percent 
reduction  in  real  negative  growth 
terms.  As  you  can  see,  the  military 
construction  bill  is  making  its  contri- 
bution to  deficit  reduction  even 
though  we  have  a  physical  defense 
plant  that  averages  over  50  years  of 
age  and  is  in  need  of  modernization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  that 
there  is  considerable  interest  in  base 
closure.  However,  I  do  not  want  that 
to  overshadow  the  fact  that  we  have 
an  excellent  bill  that  deals  with  the 
highest  priority  military  construction 
requirements  and  projects  that  pro- 
vide for  quality  of  life  for  our  service 
men  and  women.  We  have  worked 
hard  on  this  bill  and  we  have  had  to 
make  some  difficult  choices.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  bill  represents  a 
bipartisan  effort  and  I  credit  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lowery]  for  his  diligence  and  co- 
operation in  making  it  a  bipartisan 
effort. 

Before  I  speak  to  some  of  the  fea- 
tures in  the  bill.  I  would  once  again 
like  to  emphasize  how  the  many 
projects  and  programs  in  this  bill  pay 
off  in  terms  of  direct  and  indirect  sav- 
ings to  other  parts  of  the  Defense 
budget.  For  example; 

Every  new  housing  unit  funded  in 
this  bill  reduces  the  need  to  provide 
housing  allowance  funded  imder  the 
military  personnel  appropriation. 

Every  dilapidated  facility  replaced  in 
this  bill  means  a  reduction  in  utility 
consumption,  and  in  maintenance  and 
repair  funded  under  the  O&M  ac- 
count. 

Every  building  that  allows  the  De- 
partment to  move  out  of  leased  space 
means  a  reduction  In  annual  lease  pay- 
ments under  the  O&M  account. 

Every  new  energy  conservation 
project  means  a  reduction  in  operatlnc 
costs. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  outline 
some  of  the  main  features  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  Is  recommending  a 
reduction  of  $354  million  from  the 
President's  request  for  overseas  con- 
struction. The  reduction  Is  made  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  such  as  imcertalnty 
regarding  base  rights,  the  need  for 
more  burdensharing  by  allied  nations, 
civil  strife  In  host  nations,  and  poten- 
tial   for   troop   reductions   in   Europe 
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that  could  result  from  conventional 
force  reduction  talks  in  Geneva. 

As  an  offset  to  the  reductions  over- 
seas, the  committee  has  added  almost 
$300  million  for  family  housing  and 
child  care  centers  above  the  amount 
requested  by  the  President,  Consistent 
with    the    authorization    bill    which 
passed  this  House  last  Thursday,  the 
committee  is  committed  to  reducing 
Investments  overseas  in  order  to  pro- 
vide  the   necessary   facilities   in   the 
United  States  that  are  important  to 
quality  of  life  for  our  men  and  women. 
The  committee  has  always  been  iii 
the  forefront  of  pressuring  our  allies 
to  increase  their  share  of  the  costs  for 
military  construction.  As  a  result,  we 
have  seen  where  Japan  has  responded 
by  continuing  to  increase  each  year  its 
contribution  to  providing  facilities  for 
our  military.  In  Europe,  with  the  relo- 
cation of  the  401st  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  from  Torrejon,  Spain  to  Cro- 
tone.  Italy,  the  committee  has  repeat- 
ed its  commitment  in  section  120  of 
the  general  provisions  that  relocation 
costs  not  be  unilaterally  borne  by  the 
United    States    but    shared    by    the 
NATO    alliance.    The    committee,    in 
fact,  supports  the  authorization  man- 
date that  limits  the  U.S.  share  to  $250 
million  for  relocation  of  the  wing. 

On  the  domestic  side,  this  is  the 
fourth  year  of  funding  for  the  strate- 
gic homeporting  initiative.  Funds  in 
the  amount  of  $583  million  have  been 
previously  provided,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1990  the  committee  recommends  a 
total  of  $63  million. 

A  total  of  $112.3  million  is  provided 
for  projects  associated  with  the  B-2 
bomber  at  Whiteman  and  Tinker  Air 
Force  Bases  which  Is  $20  million  less 
than  requested  by  the  President. 

With  regard  to  base  closures,  I 
would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  I  sup- 
port the  need  to  close  obsolete  bases.  I 
believe  that  the  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure  Commission  did  the  best  job 
they  could,  given  the  constraints  of 
time  and  imavailabllity  of  budget  qual- 
ity niunbers  in  helping  them  make 
their  decisions.  Jack  Edwards  and  Sen- 
ator Riblcoff  who  cochaired  the  Com- 
mission deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  a 
thankless  task.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  these  gentlemen  and  for  the 
job  they  did. 

Come  January  1,  1990,  the  Depart- 
ment is  required  to  initiate  base  clo- 
sure. Now  there  are  many  who  per- 
ceive that  base  closure  and  realign- 
ment is  going  to  save  a  lot  of  money.  I 
have  my  reservations  about  any  great 
savings  being  achieved.  Well,  that  does 
not  mean  that  I  am  against  base  clo- 
sure. I  have  supported  it  in  the  past 
*nd  Intend  to  support  it  in  the  future. 
What  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  cost 
growth  that  is  occurring  that  my  com- 
mittee as  well  as  this  House  has  to  be 
<»ncemed  with.  Let  us  just  look  at  the 
costs.  The  Commission  estimated  con- 
struction  and    implementation   costs. 
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excluding  environmental  cleanup,  to 
be  $3.1  billion.  We  now  have  a  figure 
♦  J2  the  Department  that  has  grown 
to  $4  billion,  which  is  almost  a  billion 
dollar  increase  and  which  represents 
30  percent  cost  growth,  before  we  have 
closed  even  one  base.  Then  when  you 
factor  In  the  big  unknown— that  is  en- 
vironmental cleanup— we  will  eventu- 
ally pay  $4.5  to  $5  blUion  to  close  the 
bases. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  first 
step  to  make  sure  that  the  costs  do  not 
get  out  of  hand  by  esUbllshing  a 
spending  cap.  This  will  force  account- 
ability and  discipline  in  the  process 
Let  me  repeat  again,  I  support  base 
closures;  l>owever.  I  am  very  skeptical 
that  we  will  achieve  any  significant 
savings. 

In  conclusion,  the  bill  we  are  recom- 
mending is  a  bipartisan  effort;  it  pro- 
vides for  the  highest  priority  military 
construction  requirements:   and  it  is 
within  our  section  302(b)  aUocations 
for  both  budget  authority  and  outlays 
At  this  about  I  would  just  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  aU  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee. I  would  lUte  to  particularly 
thank  our  ranking  minority  member 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
liOWERT]  for  his  diligence  and  coopera- 
tion In  making  this  bill  a  bipartisan 
effort.  It  is  a  joy  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  staff  who  has  worked  so 
hard  to  help  us  put  together  what  we 
think  is  a  very  fine  bill,  worthy  of  sup- 
port of  this  House. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  year  we 
have  probably  had  more  witnesses  in 
to  give  their  point  of  view  of  what  we 
need  to  do  on  military  construction 
than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past.  We 
have  worked  to  make  sure  their  con- 
cerns are  considered  or  met. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jield  myself  as  much  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  fiffllltary  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee,   the    gentleman    from    North 
Carolina,   for  his  kind  remarks   and 
commend   him   for   his   diligence    in 
bringing   this   bill   to   the    floor.    As 
always,  he  has  made  every  effort  to 
ensure  that  this  bill  has  been  crafted 
in  a  bipartisan  manner.  Each  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  was  able  to  participate  in 
drafting  this  legislation.  The  outcome 
of  his  efforts  and  the  active  participa- 
tion of  all  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee have  resulted  a  balanced  bill. 

As  the  chairman  outlined,  H.R.  3012 
provides  $8.2  billion  for  military  con- 
struction and  family  housing.  This 
represents  a  $763  million  decrease,  or 
real  negative  growth  of  13  percent, 
from   last  year's   appropriation.   The 
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bill  also  Included  $500  million,  as  re- 
quited by  the  administration  and  au- 
thorized by  the  House,  for  initial  fund- 
ing of  the  base  realignment  and  clo- 
sure  account.   When   combined,    the 

^Vi?  .^IP"**"^*"**"  provided  in  HJl. 
3012  is  $8.7  billion.  This  is  still  $262  7 
million  below  last  year's  level. 

B«r.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides 
needed  facilities,  woridwide.  to  support 
air,  sea,  and  land  operations  of  our 
forces,  and  those  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  vast  array  of  weapons  and 
equipment.  It  provides  for  barracks 
hospitals,  clinics,  chUd  care  center^ 
and  community  facilities.  Funds  ai« 
also  included  for  construction  of  new 
homes  and  whole  house  Improve- 
ments. 

Considering  the  budget  constraints 
we  are  under,  on  balance  I  feel  this  is 
a  good  bill.  However,  I  don't  beUeve 
the  Department  places  a  high  enough 
prlonty  of  those  accounts  which  have 
the  most  direct  effect  on  the  efficien- 
cy, productivity,  and  quality  of  life  of 
the  men  and  women  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Defense  base  structure  encompasses 
about  42,000  square  miles,  includes 
over  1,200  major  bases  and  4,300  small- 
er bases  and  properties.  Defense  faclll- 
i'^i^i*"*'*"^®  approximately  435,000 
buildings,  and  countless  runways 
streets,  training  ranges,  hangars,  and 
maintenance  shops.  Excluding  the 
value  of  land,  the  replacement  value 
?Li^®^  facilities  Is  expected  to  reach 
$580  billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1990. 

•c^?^^?''*™*'*^^   ^   percent   of   this 
$580  billion  investment  is  over  30  years 
work  with  an  average  age  of  35.  The 
Department  classifies  one  out  of  every 
five    buildings    as    "temporary"    and 
about  30  percent  as  substandard.  This 
subcommittee,  along  with  the  MUitary 
Installations   and   Facilities   Subcom- 
mittee, Is  continuously  struggling  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  replacement 
for  the  aging  plant.  However,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  bill  we  bring  to  the 
floor  today  would  equate  to  a  facility 
replacement  rate  of  more  than   100 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  February  1988,  the 
National  Council  on  Public  Works  Im- 
provement reported  "that  the  quality 
of  America's  infrastructure  is  barely 
adequate  to  fulfill  current  require- 
ments." The  Department  of  Defense 
has  found  the  public  sector  Is  replen- 
ishing facilities  at  twice  the  rate  of  the 
military  and  the  private  sector  is  re- 
placing facilities  at  three  times  that 
rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  we  have  a 
scarcity  of  resources.  I  know  the  prob- 
lem each  of  the  13  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  face.  However,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  direction  military 
construction  is  taking.  When  we  faU  to 
construct  a  needed  project,  it  takes 
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several  years  to  realize  the  loss.  What 
concerns  me  is  the  cumulative  effect 
this  is  having  on  our  investment.  We 
need  to  start  putting  more  money  into 
protecting  our  $580  billion  invest- 
ment—into our  facilities— or  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  facing  a  serious 
long-range  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  Investment  in  fa- 
cilities is  an  Investment  in  people.  The 
Department  recently  conducted  an  in- 
depth  review  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  private  sector  invests  in  its  facili- 
ties. It  was  found  that  major  compa- 
nies—IBM, Marriott,  3M,  and  Mobil- 
invest  in  facilities  to  recruit  and  main- 
tain the  best  people  and  in  turn,  to  get 
the  highest  level  of  productivity  from 
their  employees.  The  men  and  women 
who  voluntarily  serve  this  country  de- 
serve no  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  this  bill 
is  really  about.  While  there  are  many 
projects  in  this  bill  that  are  important 
to  our  national  defense,  none  are  more 
important  than  those  that  support  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
We  do  not  have  the  constituency  of 
support  that  glamorous  weapons  sys- 
tems have.  However,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
fanfillies  are  our  consistency.  We  pro- 
vide for  their  working  envirorunent; 
their  housing;  their  hospitals  and  clin 
ics;  and  their  child  care  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  anticipate  we  have 
and  will  hear  a  lot  on  the  subject  of 
base  closure  today.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  reiterate  my  sup- 
port for  this  effort.  I  enthusiastically 
supported  the  passage  of  the  act.  I 
commend  the  Commission;  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Riblcof  f  and  our 
former  colleague  Jack  Edwau-ds  they 
did  a  remarkable  job  in  very  limited 
time. 

However,  while  there  is  much  mili- 
tary value  to  be  gained  by  closing  and 
realigning  bases,  it  concerns  me  that 
the  driving  force  behind  passage  of 
the  act  was  cost  savings.  As  the  chair- 
man has  stated,  we  are  now  finding  It 
is  going  to  cost  much  more  than  an- 
ticipated to  realize  any  savings. 

The  Commission  estimated  that  the 
realignment  of  bases  will  save  an  esti- 
mated $693.6  million  a  year  in  base  op- 
erating costs,  with  a  20- year  net 
present  value  of  $5.6  billion.  To  realize 
this  savings,  it  estimated  total  costs  to 
be  $1.8  billion  for  military  construc- 
tion and  $1.3  billion  for  various  imple- 
mentation costs. 

I  am  not  faulting  the  Coixunlsslon— 
for.  their  own  dociunents,  and  I  quote 
from  them,  say:  "The  Commissions 
model  was  used  in  determining  wheth- 
er the  6-year  payback  guideline  in  the 
Commission's  charter  had  been 
achieved.  It  is  comprehensive  In  cap- 
turing essential  costs  and  savings,  but 
was  not  designed  for  budgetary  pur 
poses." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee 
held  hearings  with  the  Commissioners 


who  explained  their  cost  model.  OSD, 
the  services  and  defense  agencies  also 
testified.  We  asked  every  witness  what 
they  anticipated  the  cost  to  be.  Basi- 
cally we  were  told  it  Is  still  too  esu-ly  to 
tell  if  we  are  looking  for  the  budgetary 
numbers  this  Congress,  and  certainly 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  is  used 
to. 

In  May  and  June.  Chairman  Hefner 
and  I  sent  letters  to  the  Department 
seeking  their  current  estimated  costs 
for  construction  and  Implementation 
of  the  entire  base  closure  plan.  On 
July  12,  1989.  we  received  a  response 
from  Mr.  Robert  A.  Stone,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
stallations. In  his  letter.  Mr  Stone 
stated: 

Our  best  estimate  today  for  construction 
and  Implementation  of  the  entire  plan  Is 
$2.4  billion  for  MILCON  and  $1.6  billion  for 
implementation  costs. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

These  cost  estimates  continue  to  undergo 
revision  as  planning  and  design  and  other 
preliminary  work  is  completed.  They  will  be 
scrubbed  and  updated  during  the  next 
budget  review. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  include  a  copy 
of  this  correspondence  and  the  corre- 
sponding summary  breakdown  of  costs 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  OmcE  or  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Detense. 

Washington,  DC.  July  12,  1989. 
Hon.  Bill  Lowery, 

Ranking   Minority   Member,    Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction,  Committee  on 
Appropriations.    House    0/   Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman:  This  is  in  response  to 
Chairman  Hefners  letter  of  June  26,  1989. 
requesting  our  total  estimated  costs  for  con- 
struction and  implementation  of  the  entire 
base  closure  plan. 

The  Base  Closure  Commission  estimated 
$1.8  billion  for  MILCON  and  $1.3  billion  for 
Implementation  costs.  Our  best  estimate 
today  for  construction  and  implementation 
of  the  entire  plan  is  $2.4  billion  for 
MILCON  and  $1.6  billion  for  ImplemenU- 
tion  costs.  This  MILCON  total  includes 
Family  Housing.  A  summary  breakdown  of 
these  totals  Is  enclosed. 

These  cost  estimates  continue  to  undergo 
revision  as  planning  and  design  and  other 
preliminary  work  is  completed.  They  will 
also  be  scrubbed  and  updated  during  the 
next  budget  review. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  linow. 

Similar  letters  have  been  sent  to  Chair- 
man   Hefner,    the    House    Armed    Services 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  Stonk, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  {Installations J. 
Department  of  Defense  base  closure  and 
realignment— Total  costs 
CoMU  BiUion 

MILCON $2.3 

Family  housing 0.1 


Total  MILCON. 


2.4 


O&M 


1.1 


Coita 

MUpers 

Other' 

Homeowners  assistance . 


Total  implementation. 
Grand  total  costs 


fliuton 

0.1 

0.3 

U 

1.6 


4.0 

'  Primarily  environmental  costs  from  Base  Clo- 
sure Account  (not  OERA). 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  estimates  do 
not  even  Include  detailed  environmen- 
tal costs — costs  that  must  be  realized 
prior  to  sale  of  land.  I  join  Chairman 
Hefner  In  voicing  my  concern  that  the 
cost  of  this  Initiative  has  already  esca- 
lated from  $3.1  bUlion  to  $4  billion. 
And.  I  support  the  committee's  action 
to  place  a  spending  cap— based  on  the 
Department's  current  estimates— on 
the  cost  of  military  construction  and 
family  housing  to  Implement  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

While  there  is  much  Interest  in  the 
subject  of  base  closure,  please  realize 
it  is  a  small  portion  of  this  bill.  Also.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Commissioners  took 
note  In  their  report  of  the  many  sub- 
standard facilities  on  our  bases.  They 
emphasize  how  this  harms  military  ef- 
fectiveness in  both  operational  and 
human  terms  and  encouraged  the  De- 
partment and  Congress  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  impact  inadequate 
facilities  have  on  performance  and  re- 
tention of  personnel. 

Finally,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
begin  to  look  at  the  very  real  and 
pressing  needs  for  facilities  that  sup- 
port our  service  men  and  women.  We 
have  worked  hard  and  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  House 
floor.  It  Is  a  good  bill  and  deserves  the 
support  of  this  House. 

D  1630 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  good  work  of  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefner),  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lowery),  together  with  the  hard- 
working staff  who  has  helped  produce 
the  bill  that  is  within  the  302(b)  allo- 
cations representing  a  leaner  bill  than 
last  year  during  an  era  of  declining  re- 
sources. 

The  staff  has  done  a  wonderful  job 
in  helping  us  to  comply  with  all  of  the 
requests  that  we  have,  but  within  a 
budget  that  represents  less. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  this  committee  and  to  work  within 
an  atmosphere  of  bipartisanship 
among  the  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  mik- 
tary     construction     appropriations     bill     now 
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before  us.  Our  subcommittee  and  committee 
has  toiled  hard  to  craft  a  reasonable  bill  which 
responds  to  the  most  pressing  needs  in  this 
area  while  complying  with  the  budget  re- 
straints under  which  we  are  wortung. 

Before  addressing  specific  aspects  of  the 
bill,  I  want  to  express  my  apprectatran  for  the 
labor  our  subcommittee  chaimian,  Mr. 
Hefner,  ranking  Republican  member,  Mr 
LOWERY,  and  the  staff,  Bill  Marineili,  Hank 
Moore,  and  Mary  Fedeli  have  invested  in  this 
bill.  Their  achievements  buikj  on  a  record  of 
excellence  already  established. 

Although  the  $8.5  billion  which  woukj  be 
provided  under  this  bill  Is  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested.  It  is  $262.7  millnn  less  than 
Congress  appropriated  for  this  year.  If  the 
$500  million  for  the  base  realignment  and  cto- 
sure  account,  is  not  included  in  the  caJcula- 
tion,  the  bill  contains  $762.7  million  less  than 
was  made  available  for  1989.  The  bill  is  within 
tfie  section  302(b)  allocatk)n  for  both  budget 
authority  and  outlays.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
overall  program  level  of  the  authorization  bill 
which  the  House  approved  last  week. 

In  addition  to  new  construction,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  modernizing  existing  facilities.  These 
investments  will  benefit  the  Natwn  in  major 
ways. 

They  make  possible  increases  in  misskw 
performance  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

By  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  military 
personnel,  they  boost  the  prospects  for  retain- 
ing superior  achievers  as  members  of  the  mili- 
tary services. 

And,  by  providing  modernized  and  new  fa- 
cilities, including  family  housing,  the  bill  en- 
courages saving  of  Federal  resources  by  al- 
lowing reductions  in  maintenance,  energy, 
leased  space,  and  off-base  housing  costs. 

In  preparing  this  bill,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended $354  million  less  funding  that  the 
President  requested  for  overseas  military  con- 
struction and  increased  support  for  facilities  at 
Nxne.  In  connection  with  this,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  added  $288  milton  more  than  the 
PreskJent  requested  for  family  housing  and 
child  care  centers. 
A  variety  of  concerns  drove  this  decision. 
TestinrKKiy  received  by  the  subcommittee  in- 
dkates  that  the  military  physrcal  pUmt  in  the 
United  States  is  50  years  of  age  and  is  in 
need  of  nrKXiemization. 

The  committee  continues  to  be  concerned 
about  the  stow  progress  of  U.S.  allies  in  as- 
suming a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  defending 
collective  security  interests. 

And,  the  committee  is  concerned  about 
buiWing  instaJlatnns  overseas  which  coukJ 
revert  to  host  natiori  ownership  with  liWe  or  no 
compensatk>n  to  the  United  States  when  base 
nghts  agreements  or  current  missions  over- 
seas expire  or  are  reduced. 

Due  to  the  budget  constraints  under  wh«h 
we  have  had  to  operate,  this  bill  does  not 
supply  all  that  Is  needed  in  connection  with 
fniWary  constnx^tion  and  family  housing.  But  it 
is  a  good  bill.  It  is  worthy  of  your  support  I 
cge  that  you  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoHTE),  the  ranlcing  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  for 
their  outstanding  and  diligent  work  in 
brtaging  this  bill  to  us.  Although  this 
is  the  seventh  appropriations  bill  to 
come  to  the  floor,  the  golden-throated 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
distinguished  chairman.  Mr.  HrnraR 
has  been  ready  to  sing  his  bill  to  us  for 
weeks. 

.,T?^  /f,.*"  ^•'^  ^^^°^  bill  which  is 
$145  million  above  the  administration 
request,  but  is  exactly  on  the  amount 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

The  bill  funds  a  number  of  impor- 
tant projects  throughout  the  country 
and  provides  housing  and  support  for 
our  troops  both  here  and  overseas. 

There  are  some  very  important  as- 
pects of  this  bUl  that  I  feel  need  to  be 
applauded. 

First,  the  subcommittee  increased 
new  family  construction  by  $145  mil- 
lion which  is  50  percent  above  the  re- 
quest. We  have  some  very  dilapidated 
housing  out  there  and  we  have  many 
military  personnel  living  off  base 
Everytime  we  bring  them  on  post  we 
save  housing  allowance  money.  Every- 
time we  replace  old,  nm  down  housing 
we  save  repair  and  operating  money. 
This  is  a  good  Government  move. 

I  also  applaud  the  amounts  put  in 
this  bill  for  medical  faculties  and  the 
funds  for  child  care  projects  at  33  loca- 
tions. 

There  are  many  other  instances  of 
placing  funds  in  areas  that  needed  ad- 
^■essing  and  needed  higher  priority. 
But  I  think  we  owe  the  subcommittee 
a  special  vote  of  thanks  for  the  hours 
it  has  spent  delving  into  base  closure 
Although  the  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  the  idea  of  base  clo- 
sure, the  program  was  somewhat  over- 
sold and  the  long  term  consequences 
unknown. 

This  subcommittee  has  examined 
some  real  problems  in  base  closing 
with  regard  to  requirements  and 
downstream  costs.  I  don't  think  any  of 
us  should  be  happy  that  they  found 
out  that  the  costs  of  realignment  have 
Jumped  from  $1.8  billion  to  $2.4  billion 
or  that  we  have  a  cleanup  problem 
that  could  be  in  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

But,  we  must  continue  to  pursue 
closing  unnecessary  bases.  This  sub- 
committee has  gained  some  important 
knowledge  on  which  we  can  base 
future  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  said,  I  want 
to  again  express  my  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  Chairman  Hefner  our 
very  able,  hard-working  ranking 
member  from  California,  Mr.  Lowery 
as  well  as  aU  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  their  hard  work  in  bring- 
ing thisbiU  to  us. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]. 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  military 
instruction  appropriations  biU  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommitte.  I  wanted  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  chairman  Mr 
HETNHi,  the  ranking  minority  member' 
Mr.  Lowery  and  the  staff  for  theii^ 
diligence  and  efforts  in  drafting  this 

H.R.  3012  recommends  appropria- 
tions totaling  $8.6  billion  for  Bfllitary 
Construction  and  Family  Housing 
This  is  a  decrease  of  $262  million 
below  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1989. 

I  am  pleased  the  bill  is  so  supportive 
of  family  housing  programs.  There  is 
no  question  that  morale  and  Job  per- 
formance are  affected  by  the  appear- 
ance of  living  quarters.  Military  per- 
sonnel and  their  spouses  deserve  qual- 
ity housing.  Currently.  188,000  service 
men  and  women  still  reside  in  Worid 
War  Il-era  construction.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  replacing  these  facilities 
with  modem  housing. 

Child  care  centers  are  also  very  im- 
portant to  military  famUies.  More 
than  half  of  aU  enlisted  personnel  are 
married,  and  half  of  these  enlisted 
fammes  have  a  child  under  the  age  of 
6.  There  is  also  an  increase  in.  the 
number  of  women  in  the  service,  the 
number  of  dual  military  couples  the 
number  of  working  spouses  of  military 
personnel,  and  the  number  of  single 

^^^n,?"^"**-  ^•^-  ^^^^  provides 
$64.6  million  for  child  care  projects  at 
33  locations. 

Another  Issue  of  interest  to  me  is 
burdensharing  by  our  NATO  allies  In 
fiscal  year  1990  we  provided  a  total  of 
$424  niillion  for  NATO  infrastructure 
This  is  a  decrease  of  $67  million  below 
last  year's  level.  As  our  European  and 
Pacific  allies  have  experienced  great 
economic  growth  In  the  past  few  years 
It  IS  clear  that  they  can  afford  to  in- 
crease   their   participation   in   NATO 
funding,    in   response   to   these   con- 
ceros.  H.R.  3012  requires  a  report  by 
February  15,  1990  on  specific  actions 
taken  by  the  Defense  Departments  to 
encourage  NATO  members  and  Japan 
to   assume   a   greater   share    of   the 
conmion  defense  burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  debate  and  discussion  on  the  floor 
already  today  about  the  reaUgnment 
commission,  the  base-closure  move- 
ment, which  has  gained  so  much  mo- 
mentum. 

D  1640 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  one 
of  the  areas  I  do  not  think  we  have 
spent  enough  time  on  is  the  question 
of  cleaning  up  the  toxic  waste  facili- 
ti^  In  other  words,  the  areas  of  our 
military  installations  that  must  be 
cleaned  before  they  can  be  sold. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Lowery),  the  gentleman  from  North 
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Carolina  [Mr.  Hztiter].  and  others 
have  Indicated  that  we  have  already 
had  an  increase  of  over  $1  billion  in 
the  E>efense  Department's  estimates  of 
what  it  will  cost  to  replace  our  mili- 
tary installations  and  family  housing 
when  we  realign  missions.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  begun  to  fully  appreci- 
ate how  much  it  will  cost  to  clean 
these  facilities  up  to  a  point  where 
they  can  actually  be  sold,  and  until 
they  are  sold,  the  revolving  fund  con- 
cept, the  return  on  the  initial  $500 
million  appropriation  that  we  are  be- 
ginning this  year  will  not  be  realized. 

At  this  point  it  is  clear  that  cleanup 
costs  alone  on  the  facilities  that  are 
slated  for  closure  will  cost  $500  mil- 
lion, and  at  least  $150  million  of  that 
will  need  to  come  from  sources  other 
than  the  Defense  Environmental  Res- 
toration Account.  It  is  going  to  be  very 
important  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense comply  with  the  requests  made 
in  the  report  accompanying  this  bill. 
We  ask  that  a  5-year  plan  for  military 
installation  cleanup  among  those  fa- 
cilities to  be  closed  be  submitted  to 
Congress  next  year  so  we  can  get  a 
better  handle  on  the  cost  of  environ- 
mental restoration. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  projects  in  and  around  my  dis- 
trict. The  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California  is  home  to  two  mili- 
tary installations.  McClellan  AF^  and 
Travis  AFB  and  adjacent  to  my  dis- 
trict are  four  additional  bases  where 
many  of  my  constituents  work: 
Mather  AFB.  Sacramento  Army 
Depot,  Beale  AFB.  and  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard. 

MCCLELLAIf  ATB  it  IT. 03  MILUON;  136. S3  WITH 
"ADD-Olf     I^OJICT> 

Add  to  and  alter  depot  hydraulic  fa- 
cility ($7.4  million):  A  facility  is 
needed  to  accommodate  the  additional 
hydraulic  workload  associated  with 
the  activation  of  the  B-IB  and  in- 
creases in  the  F-15  and  P-16  aircraft 
inventories.  The  repair  of  exchange- 
able aircraft  parts,  including  hydraulic 
components,  constitutes  an  important 
wartime  tasking.  Surge  capability  is 
needed  to  accommodate  increasing 
wartime  requirements.  This  facility 
will  include  a  clean  room  environment 
to  meet  advanced  component  repair 
requirements  as  well  as  provide  space 
for  basic  woridoad  requirements  and 
surge  capability.  McClellan  AFB  has 
primary  responsibility  for  all  Air 
Force  depot  hydraulic  repair  work. 

The  existing  facility  is  saturated  be- 
cause of  increased  workloads  associat- 
ed with  new  weapon  systems.  Testing 
is  done  on  a  three-shift  operation 
during  the  week  and  a  two-shift  oper- 
ation on  weekends.  This  schedule  se- 
verely limits  surge  capability.  Space 
limitations  prohibit  installation  of  ad- 
ditional F-15,  P-16  or  B-IB  test  stands 
required  to  support  added  workloads. 
In  addition,  the  existing  hydraulic 
manifold,    which    provides    fuel    and 


pressure  to  test  stands,  is  not  capable 
of  operating  at  high  pressures  nor 
with  the  different  hydraulic  fluids  re- 
quired for  the  B-IB  system.  The  lack 
of  additional  space  will  cause  delays  in 
repair  of  hydraulic  components,  which 
in  turn  will  result  in  first-line  aircraft 
being  grounded  awaiting  parts. 

Jet  fuel  storage  complex  ($4.0  mil- 
lion): The  proposed  project  will  in- 
clude a  fenced  jet  fuel  storage  area  in- 
cluding two  fuel  storage  tanks,  vapor 
recovery  system,  spill  containment 
berm.  and  lead  prevention/detection 
system.  In  addition,  two  fuel  tanker 
truck  fill  stands  having  vapor  recovery 
and  emergency  protection  equipment 
with  operations/quality  control  build- 
ing and  parking  area  will  also  be  built. 
Adequate  tanks  are  needed  to  store 
JP-4  fuel  from  pipeline,  railroad,  or 
truck  for  war  reserve  material  storage 
and  peacetime  operating  stock.  Nine 
tanks  need  replacement  to  comply 
with  new  California  underground  stor- 
age tank  regulations.  This  project  is 
also  required  to  reduce  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  off-base  tank  farm  to  terror- 
ist attacks  and  to  consolidate  the  tank 
storage  area  and  petroleum  operations 
building  at  a  centralized  location. 

Currently,  two  tank  farms  are  oper- 
ating under  a  waiver  from  California 
regulations  for  vapor  emissions  con- 
trol. The  on-base  tank  farm  has  nine 
underground  tanks  that  were  installed 
31  years  ago.  These  tanks  are  a  poten- 
tial pollutant  threat  to  the  ground 
water  supply.  In  addition,  the  tank 
farm  and  the  existing  operations 
building  are  located  in  the  south 
runway  clear  zone. 

The  accident  risk  in  this  area  is  so 
high  that  restrictions  prohibit  most 
land  use.  Storage  of  extremely  flam- 
mable JP-4  is  located  off  base  and  is 
vulnerable  to  sabotage  and  terrorist 
action.  Due  to  the  distant  location,  ex- 
esssive  man-hours  are  expended  trav- 
eling between  facilities.  This  tank 
farm  can  receive  fuel  only  by  pipeline. 
Disruption  in  the  pipeline  supply 
would  render  the  facility  inoperable.  If 
this  project  is  not  approved,  these 
tanks  will  continually  require  expen- 
sive monitoring  and  testing  to  comply 
with  California  regulations.  In  addi- 
tion, vapor  recovery  systems  will  have 
to  be  installed  on  aging  tanks.  Flam- 
mable material  will  still  be  stored  in 
an  area  of  extreme  accident  risk  and 
the  off-base  tank  lasm  will  continue  to 
be  vulnerable  to  sabotage  and  terrorist 
acts. 

Vehicle  maintenance  facility  ($5.0 
million):  This  project  is  designed  to 
provide  space  for  vehicle  body  repairs, 
tune-ups.  and  other  automotive  main- 
tenance and  repair,  and  for  control 
and  parking  of  Government  vehicles. 

Presently,  these  functions  are  in  six 
widely  separated  facilities.  Most  of 
them  are  poorly  configured,  have  In- 
sufficient heating,  cooling,  and  light- 
ing suid  cannot  be  upgraded  economi- 


cally. No  facilities  exist  for  adequately 
performing  auto  body  repairs  and  peri- 
odic spark  chechLS.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  operations  are  located  in 
the  south  runway  clear  zone  and 
cannot  be  remodeled  or  expanded  due 
to  clear  zone  criteria.  This  project  will 
allow  disposal  of  five  buildings. 

If  this  facility  is  not  constructed,  in- 
efficient operations  will  continue  in 
obsolete  substandard  facilities  with 
duplicated  equipment  in  widely  sepa- 
rated buildings.  An  economic  analysis 
has  been  prepared  comparing  the  al- 
ternatives of  new  contruction.  revital- 
ization,  leasing  and  status  quo  oper- 
ation. Based  on  the  net  present  values 
and  benefits  of  the  respective  alterna- 
tives, new  construction  was  found  to 
be  the  most  cost  efficient  over  the  life 
of  the  project. 

Add  and  alter  child  care  facility 
($0.62  million):  This  is  a  quality-of-llfe 
project.  $623,000  Is  slated  to  expand 
the  current  7,300-square-foot  facility 
by  50  percent  (2,600  sq.  ft.).  This  will 
allow  the  child  care  center  to  increase 
the  number  of  children  from  99  to  134. 
The  child  care  center  currently  has  a 
long  waiting  list. 

Upgrade  of  the  electrical  substation 
($9.5  million):  This  renovation  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  increase  base  electri- 
cal supply  capacity,  to  ensure  ade- 
quate electrical  power  for  numerous 
new  facilities  and  allow  for  maximum 
flexibility  in  load  shifting.  The  project 
will  also  stabilize  voltage  fluctuations 
that  cau.se  severe  disruption  to  numer- 
ous facilities,  electronic  instruments 
and  equipment  which  are  critical  to 
daily  operations. 

Currently,  McClellan  AFB  is  sup- 
plied by  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility 
District  [SMUD]  at  12  kV,  making  it 
the  only  ALC  still  electrically  supplied 
at  12  kV.  The  base  electrical  demand 
peaked  SMUD  substations"  capacities 
during  the  summer  of  1987.  There  is 
no  voltage  control  in  SMUD's  substa- 
tions as  it  is  not  in  the  district's  char- 
ter. The  SMUD  policy  of  transformer 
upgrades  to  meet  base  requirement 
allows  a  bare  minimum  margin  for 
peak  demands.  Cabling  from  genera- 
tors to  switch  stations  can  meet  nei- 
ther generator  output  nor  load  re- 
quirement. 

Failure  to  provide  this  project  will 
perpetuate  a  recurring  condition  of 
precarious  power  supply,  frequent  load 
shedding  practices,  and  fluctuating 
voltage  quality  detrimental  to  execu- 
tion of  base  missions.  In  the  event  of 
power  failure,  cabling  capacity  will 
limit  backup  electric  supply  to  19  per- 
cent of  switch  station  capability. 

TRAVIS  ATB  ((16.6  MIIXION) 

Alter  the  consolidated  mission  sup- 
port center  ($9.0  million):  This  project 
is  designed  to  alter  the  vacated  medi- 
cal center  for  use  as  a  consolidated 
support  center.  A  consolidated,  cen- 
trally located  facility  to  acconunodate 
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numerous  support  functions  is  re- 
quired to  provide  adequate,  properly 
configured  space  for  a  numbered  Air 
Force  headquarters. 

Today,  the  22AF  headquarters,  com- 
mand post,  consolidated  base  person- 
nel office,  wing  headquarters,  social 
actions,  plus  several  other  smaller 
users,  are  located  in  19  widely  dis- 
persed substandard  facilities.  The 
David  Grant  Medical  Center  has 
moved  into  a  new  facility  thus  freeing 
up  the  old  medical  building.  Renovat- 
ing this  facility  for  a  consolidated  sup- 
port center  will  permit  demolition  of 
more  than  150,000  SF  of  WWn  and 
Korean  war  buildings  and  provide  an 
adequate,  efficient  work  environment 
for  13  base  functions. 

Military  family  housing  improve- 
ments ($7.5  million):  The  money  for 
this  project  will  be  to  improve  144 
Wherry  housing  units.  These  units 
were  constructed  in  1951  and  have  re- 
ceived no  major  renovation,  other 
than  routine  maintenance  and  repairs 
since  they  were  built.  The  kitchens 
and  baths  require  replacement  of  all 
original  fixtures.  Currently,  two  and 
three  bedroom  units  have  only  one 
bath. 

The  project  will  Include  renovating 
the  kitchens  and  baths,  constructing 
patios  with  privacy  fences,  adding  stor- 
age sheds  and  family  rooms,  and  to  up- 
grade the  wiring,  roofs,  and  heating 
systems. 

The  144  units  are  for  56  junior  NCO 
quarters  and  88  junior  enlisted  quar- 
ters. FamUy  housing  is  a  high  priority 
for  the  Air  Force  and  Congress  as  it  is 
directly  linked  to  morale  and  retention 
of  quality  personnel. 

MATHZR  AFB   (*3.S  KILUOR) 

While  Mather  AFB  is  slated  for  clo- 
sure, the  following  two  projects  for 
the  Army  National  Guard  will  be  com- 
patible to  the  closure  decisions  cur- 
rently being  made  by  the  local  commu- 
nity. 

Army  National  Guard  armory  ($2.14 
million):  A  new  facility  is  required  to 
support  medical  assets  and  troops  for 
a  peacetime  mission.  The  space  will 
permit  persormel  to  perform  tasks  nec- 
essary in  support  of  Federal  and  State 
missions.  This  building  will  house  the 
126th  Medical  Company  (Air  Ambu- 
lance) consisting  of  197  personnel.  The 
armory  will  provide  the  necessary  ad- 
ministration, indoor  training  areas,  and 
storage  of  equipment  space  to  achieve 
the  proficiency  required  to  meet  readi- 
ness objectives.  The  existing  armory 
facility  consists  of  two  Government- 
owned   WWII   construction   buildings 
on  Mather  AFB. 

C-12  hangar  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  ($498,000):  This  project  pro- 
vides for  a  hangar  to  house  one  C-12 
aircraft,  administrative  shop  and  stor- 
age space  for  personnel  provided 
under  contract  from  Beechcraft  Avia- 
tion to  maintain  the  fixed  wing  air- 
craft.     The      current      maintenance 
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hanger  is  not  adequate  to  support  the 
new  assigned  area  support  aircraft 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  provides 
arrangements  to  allow  joint  use  at 
Mather  AFB  during  the  transition 
period  before  it  closes.  The  language 
allows  the  Mather  Conversion  Com- 
mittee great  flexibility  In  planning  the 
future  of  Blather  AFB.  ^^ 

SACSAIIKIITO  AUCT  DEPOT  (tS.B  MnxiONI 

Microwave/radar  maintenance  facili- 
ty ($3.9  million):  $3.9  million  is  needed 
to  construct  a  radar  maintenance 
shop.  The  project  wiU  include  shop 
storage,  and  administrative  areas' 
overhead  hoists,  and  electricaUy  oper- 
ated doors.  Supporting  facUities  in- 
clude utilities,  communications,  park- 
mg,  ramp  areas,  access  road,  security 
fencing,  and  site  Improvements.  This 
project  also  Includes  the  demolition  of 
one  building. 

This  faculty  is  required  to  support  a 
multitude  of  signal  inteUigence  elec- 
tronic warfare  mission  systems.  These 
systems  are  integral  to  and  support 
the  national  defense  posture  of  this 
Nation.  These  systems  are  vital  to  bat- 
tlefield   intelligence    operations    and 
support    the    projected    mobilization 
limited  engagement,  or  special  action 
scenarios,  as  weU  as  peacetime  intelli- 
gence operations.  The  present  Signal 
Intelligence  Division  provides  support 
at    five    widely    scattered    locations 
within  the  installation.   These  oper- 
ations are  currently  housed  in  tempo- 
rary buildings,  sheds  and  converted 
vans.    Some    system    testing    is    per- 
formed  on   temporary   outdoor  scaf- 
folding utUized  for  range  testing  and  is 
subject  to  inclement  weather.  Addi- 
tionally, some  operations  require  the 
complete  set  up  and  tear  down  of  test 
equipment     to     support     testing     of 
system  parameters  of  a  daily  basis. 
The  incoming  systems  will  require  spe- 
cial     test     measurement     diagnostic 
equipment  [TMDE]  which  is  funded 
at   the  major  subordinate   command 
level. 

If  this  project  is  not  funded,  the 
Army  will  be  required  to  fund  contrac- 
tor logistics  support  of  the  systems 
The  existing  facUities  and  personnel 
wlU  be  taxed  to  the  limit  on  a  fiUl 
three  shift  operation  with  no  capabU- 
ity  for  surge  or  mobUization  require- 
ments if  required  by  1990.  This  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  Army  planning 
guidance  and  standard  business  prac- 
tice. Also,  without  this  project  pro- 
jected savings  of  $7.5  mUlion  in  the 
first  year  (equates  to  payback  in  7 
months)  wiU  be  lost. 

BKAI.BAFB  (613.45  lULUON) 

U-2  Weather  shelter  ($3.5  mUlion)- 
This  project  is  designed  to  shelter  one 
two-bay  shelter  for  U-2R  aircraft.  The 
shelter  is  designed  to  protect  recon- 
naissance aircraft  from  adverse  envi- 
ronmental effects  (dust,  rain,  heat) 
The  shelter  wIU  also  permit  mainte- 
nance and  repair  to  be  performed 
during  inclement  weather. 
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Presently,  U-2  aircraft  wiring  sen- 
sors and  associated  electronic  equip- 
ment are  environmentaUy  sensitive 
and  must  be  afforded  maximum  pro- 
tection against  precipitation,  conden- 
sation, foreign  matter,  and  extreme 
temperatures.  During  the  winter 
months.  Beale  has  severe  rainy  peri- 
ods. Moisture  enters  the  aircraft  struc- 
ture around  deflated  nose,  cockpit  and 
hatch  seals  whUe  the  aircraft  is  on  the 
ground.  The  moisture  saturations  have 
caused  numerous  maintenance  prob- 
lems and  has  resulted  In  airborne  mal- 
functions with  near  catastrophic  re- 
sults. 

Ultimately,  without  this  shelter,  air- 
craft and  system  reUabUity  and  critical 
inteUigence  daU  coUection  missions 
WiU  be  Jeopardized.  Loss  of  Ufe  and 
aircraft  due  to  inadequate  ground  sup- 
port facUities  could  occur. 

Alert  crew  faculty  ($3.1  mlUion)-  The 

proposed  alert  facUlty  includes  crew 

quarters,    kitchen/dining,    recreation 

area,    and    other   necessary   support 

This  faculty  needs  to  accommodate  a 

new  mission.  The  KC-135  crews  need  a 

faciUty  m  which  to  stay  during  the 

mandatory  24  alert.  A  recent  mission 

change  generated  the  requirement  for 

,S^^~^^^  aircraft  assigned  to  Beale 
AFB. 

Beale  AFB  currently  has  no  alert  re- 
quirement and  thus,  no  alert  faculties 
There  are  no  other  facUities  on  base 
avaUable  which  can  be  used  for  this 
fimction. 

The  alert  requirement  for  the  KC- 
135  aircraft  cannot  be  supported  at 
this  base  if  the  facUity  is  not  provided 
and  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  Air  Force's  worldwide  refueUng  ca- 
pabUlty  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
our  strategic  deterrence  posture  and 
national  security. 

Upgrade  alert  complex  ($1.2  mU- 
lion): In  order  to  accomplish  the  above 
It  IS  necessary  to  upgrade  the  existing 
alert  aircraft  parking  area. 

The  project  caUs  for  the  repair  and 
replacement  of  existing  asphalt  shoul- 
ders, electrical  and  telephone  panels 
area  lighting,  existing  perimeter  Ught-' 
mg  and  fencing,  backup  generator  for 
security  devices  and  lighting.  The 
slated  moneys  includes  InstallaUon  of 
security  devices  and  other  necessary 
support.  The  area  must  have  sufficient 
pavement  to  park  the  alert  aircraft 
and  security  measxu^  to  provide  pro- 
tection from  unauthorized  personnel 
and  terrorist  threats. 

An  alert  aircraft  parking  apron  was 
constructed  for  B-52  aircraft  but  is  no 
longer  operational.  The  concrete 
apron  is  in  exceUent  condition  but  the 
shoulders  need  repair  and  the  security 
system  needs  upgrading  to  meet  cur- 
rent requirements. 

The  new  alert  mission  cannot  be 
adequately  supported  without  an  up- 
grade and  alteration  of  the  former 
alert  complex.  Aircraft  security  wiU  be 
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jeopardized,  and  safety  may  be  com- 
promised due  to  deteriorating  pave- 
ment shoulders  and  potential  engine 
damage  due  to  ingestion  of  pavement 
debris. 

Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing  ($5.6  million):  A  dormitory  is 
required  to  house  El's-E4's.  Currently 
the  base  has  insufficient  facilities  to 
accommodate  enlisted  personnel.  Local 
rentals  and  utilities  are  so  expensive  in 
the  surrounding  community  that  en- 
listed personnel  cannot  afford  to  live 
off  base.  If  this  project  goes  unfunded, 
adequate  living  quarters  will  continue 
to  be  unavailable  and  result  in  degra- 
dation of  morale,  productivity  and 
career  satisfaction. 

MARC  ISLAKD  NAVAL  SHIPYARD  '16.3  MILLION; 
«9  MILLION  WITH  "ADD-ON"' 

Controlled  industrial  building  addi- 
tion ($6.3  million):  $6.3  million  is 
needed  to  construct  a  building  addi- 
tion to  provide  a  highly  specialized  in- 
dustrial facility,  to  correct  work  meth- 
ods and  equipment,  and  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  disposable  material. 

A  specially  designed  and  controlled 
facility  is  needed  to  accommodate  con- 
solidation of  solid  waste  handling 
functions  while  improving  work  space 
utilization  within  the  controlled  indus- 
trial repair  fau:ility. 

The  current  existing  controlled  facil- 
ity is  inadequate  in  space  and  configu- 
rations to  accommodate  current  and 
future  workloads.  The  facility  is  over- 
crowded and  has  caused  liquid  and 
solid  waste-handling  functions  to  be 
dispersed  throughout  the  present  com- 
plex, resulting  in  a  nonoptimal  work- 
space arrangment. 

Dredging  improvements  ($2.7  mil- 
lion): The  proposed  8,700  linear  feet  of 
cross-pond  dredge  line  is  required  to 
allow  systematic  filling  of  dispersed 
spoils  ponds  from  various  locations  on 
the  waterfront  in  order  to  allow  pond 
filling  and  drying  to  be  sequenced  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  optimal 
compaction  to  be  accomplished  during 
dry  weather  season  without  impacting 
continuing  dredging  operations.  This 
project  is  required  to  maximize  the 
life  of  these  spoils  ponds,  and  preclude 
the  need  of  disposing  of  dredge  spoils 
off-yard. 

The  Installation  of  the  new  dredge 
lines  at  piers  21  and  23  are  required  to 
preclude  the  need  to  relocate  the  ship- 
yard's floating  dredge  line  when  ves- 
sels are  berthed  or  are  leaving  the 
finger  piers.  The  520  LF  of  additional 
dredge  line  is  required  to  prevent  ex- 
tended interruptions  to  dredging  oper- 
ations caused  by  blockage  of  the  exist- 
ing line. 

The  design  for  the  project  has  been 
paid  for  by  Mare  Island  and  it  meets 
the  35  percent  design  level  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 


Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  military  construction  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  I 
Icnow  the  agonizing  choices  we  must 
make  every  year  as  we  attempt  to  do 
two  things— build  the  infrastructure 
necessary  to  support  our  weapons  pro- 
gram—and improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  service  members  and  their 
families. 

We  have  a  pittance  with  which  to  ac- 
complish this  task— roughly  $8.7  bil- 
lion worldwide.  This  is  2.6  percent  of 
the  total  Department  of  Defense 
budget.  With  this  money  we  must 
strike  a  series  of  difficult  balances.  As 
each  Congress  votes  for  more  and  new 
weapons  systems  we  must  modernize 
bases,  lengthen  runways,  build  more 
hangars,  more  pier  space,  more  sup- 
port buildings.  And  yet  our  subcom- 
mittee is  also  given  the  task  of  caring 
for  the  families  of  people  in  the  serv- 
ice. We  build  their  on-base  housing, 
their  meeting  places,  the  day  care  cen- 
ters for  their  children. 

We  have  all  been  to  bases  in  our  dis- 
tricts and  seen  the  decay  of  the  infra- 
structure. At  all  three  of  the  military 
facilities  in  my  district  I  have  toured 
so-called  temporary  facilities  built  in 
World  War  II  and  still  in  use.  The  ma- 
ternity ward  at  one  Army  hospital  had 
craclcs  in  the  walls  through  which  you 
could  see  daylight.  When  the  new  hos- 
pital was  built  I  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief— then,  the  Army  turned  around 
and  used  the  old  hospital  building  to 
house  sensitive  computer  equipment. 
Several  people  work  in  offices  in  that 
building  which  were  previously  bath- 
rooms. The  toilets  were  simply  broken 
off  at  ground  level  and  plaster  was  ap- 
plied over  the  broken  stump  of  porce- 
lain. What  kind  of  signal  does  the  sol- 
dier working  in  that  office  receive 
about  how  much  we  value  his  work? 

On  the  shoulders  of  this  subcommit- 
tee falls  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
convincing  the  service  member  to  stay 
in  the  service.  Our  attrition  rate  will 
climb  and  the  cost  of  retraining  of  re- 
cruits will  skyrocket  if  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  needs  of  the  service 
member  at  home,  with  his  or  her 
family. 

I  believe  our  subcommittee  did  an 
excellent  job  striking  these  balances. 
In  the  case  of  our  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines, we  have  disagreed  with  the  au- 
thorizing committee  and  replaced  the 
funding  for  most  of  the  family  hous- 
ing units  in  that  country.  We  lielieve  it 
is  imperative  to  get  the  families  still 
living  off  base  into  the  safe  haven  of 
the  confines  of  the  base.  I'm  sure  you 
have  all  heard  of  the  increasing  dan- 
gers to  our  service  people  in  the  Phil- 
ippines as  resentment  toward  Ameri- 
can presence  increases.  It  must  be  a 
top  priority  to  protect  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  families  and  to  make 


their  existence  as  free  from  harass- 
ment as  possible.  Our  subcommittee 
will  continue  to  be  their  advocate  in 
the  Congress. 

There  are  many  other  worthy 
projects  in  this  bill— projects  which 
will  improve  the  working  conditions  of 
the  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  ma- 
rines—and projects  which  will  improve 
their  living  conditions.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten],  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  also  a 
member  of  our  Military  Construction 
Subconunittee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
too,  would  like  to  conunend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefner],  and  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
LowERY],  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee.  This  is  in- 
vestment spending  that  is  badly 
needed,  and  they  have  done  a  great 
job. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill,  is  also  within  the  limits  of  the 
budget  and  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  provisions. 

May  I  say  further  that  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Speaker  and  the  leaders  of 
the  House  for  having  given  us  an  op- 
portunity on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  go  ahead  with  our  work. 
This  is  the  seventh  bill  that  we  have 
brought  to  the  floor,  and  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  we  expect  to 
bring  the  other  six  for  which  we  ask 
your  support. 

May  I  also  add  that  all  of  these  bills 
are  within  the  302(b)  subdivisions  to 
the  subcommittees. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  just 
make  the  record  clear  about  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Since  1945, 
the  appropriation  bills  have  been  $187 
billion  below  the  amounts  requested 
by  the  Presidents;  under  President 
Reagan  we  were  $16  billion  below  the 
level  that  President  Reagan  had  re- 
quested. 

I  just  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  Appropriations  Commi^ 
tee  is  not  where  the  deficit  problem  is. 
I  tell  my  friends  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee they  are  looking  In  the  wrong 
direction.  What  has  really  happened  is 
that  back  door  spending  and  entitle- 
ments have  increased  470  percent 
since  we  created  the  Budget  Conmilt- 
tee  In  1973. 

I  am  not  trying  to  correct  anything 
at  this  point.  But  we  do  feel  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  since 
it  is  not  our  fault,  since  we  have  stayed 
within  the  limits,  that  we  do  not  like 
to  be  pointed  out  as  being  responsible. 
We  have  stayed  within  the  budget  res- 
olution for  the  reason  that  we  want  to 
hold  down  spending,  and  we  have  held 
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down.  We  need  to  look  in  the  other  di- 
rection of  entitlements  and  backdoor 
conomltments  which  bypass  our  com- 
mittee. 

May  I  also  say  for  the  record  that 
later  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  page  5,  line  11,  striking  out 
the  colon  and  all  that  follows  through 
"Mississippi"  on  line  15  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  not  needed  at  this 
time. 

Again,  I  want  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  The  House  has  a  fine  Appro- 
priations Committee  with  an  excellent 
staff.  We  are  living  by  all  of  the  rules 
and  limitations.  However,  If  it  should 
occur  that  we  are  restricted  as  to 
where  we  cannot  discharge  our  respon- 
sibility to  keep  this  Government 
going,  we  will  have  to  raise  the  point 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  confer- 
ees on  the  fiscal  year  1989  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act  di- 
rected the  Army  National  Guard  to 
take  steps  to  assure  that  planning  and 
construction  of  Army  National  Guard 
projects  are  equitably  distributed 
throughout  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
The  Guard  has  complied  with  that  di- 
rective and  is  important  that  the  prac- 
tice be  maintained.  The  committee  has 
requested  the  Guard  to  provide,  by 
February  1,  1990,  on  how  equitable 
distribution  is  being  maintained. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee for  including  funds  for  ar- 
mories at  Ackerman.  Amory,  and  luka 
and  for  land  acquisition  funds  at 
Camp  McCain. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter], 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conomend  the 
members  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subconunittee,  the  chairmui  and  the 
ranking  member,  for  the  fine  work 
that  they  did  on  this  bUl.  Part  of  the 
bill  makes  a  very  large  conmiitment  to 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion at  North  Chicago,  XL,  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  indicates  a  continuing  com- 
mitment to  the  growth  of  the  role  of 
that  training  facility,  the  largest  in 
the  continental  United  States. 

The  bill,  as  it  left  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tained a  very  honest  and  reasonable 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mubtha]  in 
full  committee  regarding  base  closure. 
What  it  said  basically  was  that  we 
should  look  very  hard  through  the 
eyes  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  see  that  there  are  actual  savings  in- 
volved in  closing  particular  bases  and 
if,  in  fact,  certain  bases  do  not  meet 
the  6-year  payback  standard,  that 
they  in  fact  should  not  be  closed.  I 


strongly  supported  that  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Unfortunately,  the  rule  did  not  pro- 
tect it.  It  allowed  in  its  place  an 
amendment  regarding  only  one  base, 
the  Presidio  in  California  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  As  Members 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewom- 
en from  California,  Mrs.  Boxkr  and 
Ms.  Pelosi,  very  graciously  said  that 
they  will  not  offer  that  amendment 
today. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
do  not  stand  alone.  The  GAO's  prelim- 
inary Indications  are  that  closure  will 
not  save  the  dollars  that  were  original- 
ly projected,  and  that  the  6-year  pay- 
back standard  may  not  be  met  in  some 
cases.  It  may  not  be  met  regarding  the 
Presidio;  it  may  not  be  met  regarding 
Fort  Sheridan;  it  may  not  be  met  re- 
garding Chanute;  it  may  not  be  met 
regarding  Fort  Dlx,  and  perhaps 
others. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  every  confidence  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  Department 
wiU  act  fairly  and  if  taxpayers'  money 
is  not  being  saved  by  closure,  and  If 
adjustments  should  ultimately  be 
made  in  the  Commission's  work,  I 
have  confidence  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  made. 

Port  Sheridan  in  my  district  failed 
the  Commission's  own  formula  for  clo- 
sure, but  was  put  on  the  list  anyway.  I 
have  confidence  that  the  GAO  figures 
will  ultimately  confirm  that  it  does 
not  belong  there  and,  tf  so,  that  Con- 
gress will  ultimately  remove  It. 

But  the  principle  of  the  Murtha 
amendment  was  right.  If  there  are 
little  or  no  savings  to  be  made,  then  a 
base  should  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  be 
closed. 

All  of  us  await  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  figures.  They  will  give  us 
the  guidance  that  we  need.  If  adjust- 
ments are  indicated,  they  must  then 
be  made,  and  that  wiU  then  make  the 
Base  Closure  Commission's  work 
honest  and  correct  and  right  for  the 
American  people. 

We  await  the  report  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Installations 
and  Facilities  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do [Mrs.  ScHROEPm]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  fairly  historic; 
rarely  does  the  authorizing  chairman 
stand  up  and  congratulate  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  want  to  say  I 
really.  reaUy  appreciate  Chairman 
Hirifss  and  his  wonderful  team  that 
he  has  got  here  and  how  wonderful 
they  were  to  work  with. 


Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentlewom- 
an require  more  time? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  cannot  say  enough  good  things  about 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LowERY]  and  his  team.  I  also  want  to 
say,  because  I  think  I  am  a  little  more 
objective  than  others,  some  of  the 
things  that  they  have  said  may  have 
passed  off  of  people  like  water  off  of 
ducks.  First  of  all  they  said  they  were 
doing  a  lot  for  the  quality  of  life 
issues,  family  housing  and  child  care. 
Yes,  indeed  they  are. 

They  are  doing  an  awful  lot  in  this 
budget.  It  Is  a  historic  amount. 

How  did  they  get  the  money  when 
this  part  of  the  budget  was  chopped 
by  a  much  bigger  percent  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  defense  budget? 
Well,  they  did  it  through  burden  shar- 
ing. And  they  did  it  by  looking  very 
carefully  at  some  of  the  places  we  are 
investing  our  money  In  and  saying, 
"Maybe  we  shouldn't  put  it  there  now 
because  we  don't  know  if  they  are 
going  to  be  there  in  a  few  years  and  we 
will  give  it  to  bases  in  the  United 
States,"  and  rather  than  do  it  politi- 
cally it  was  done  by  asking  the  Penta- 
gon to  give  them  the  very  top  priority 
items  where  families  have  had  the 
most  difficulty  living,  and  the  child 
care  centers  have  been  on  hold  for  the 
longest  time. 

So  I  really  compliment  them.  They 
said  it,  and  it  Is  really  true  and  it 
really  happened  and  I  thank  them  be- 
cause I  think  they  have  really  done  a 
great  job. 

We  do  have  some  question  about  the 
Philippines,  not  that  we  worry  about 
the  yoimg  families  that  are  there;  we 
just  hope  that  the  bases  are  going  to 
be  there  in  a  couple  of  years. 

But  I  think  we  are  all  on  the  same 
path.  We  are  all  very  worried  about 
the  families  and  wish  somehow  that 
housing  could  be  made  mobile  or 
something  or  maybe  get  longer  term 
conunltments  from  the  Philippines,  as 
we  talked  about  it. 

Finally  there  has  been  a  lot  said 
alxtut  base  closing.  I  just  want  to  say 
as  1  of  the  43  Members  who  voted 
against  it,  I  have  been  very  uncomfort- 
able defending  it. 

But  one  of  the  things  people  voted 
for  when  they  voted  for  the  base  clos- 
ing legislation  was  a  charter  of  not  one 
but  nine  different  freestanding  items. 
And  the  cost  saving  was  only  one  of 
the  nine. 

Not  only  that,  we  luiow  that  num- 
bers are  fungible  and  can  be  moved 
aroimd  in  these  times  when  we  are  not 
quite  sure  where  it  comes. 
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We  did  extensive  hearings  in  the  au- 
thorization committee  on  base  clos- 
ings. We  think  the  Commission  did  a 
great  Job  In  the  short  time  it  had.  but 
we  do  think  they  made  some  mistakes. 

Unfortunately,  once  you  start  un- 
rolling mistakes,  there  is  a  lot  of  them 
and  I  think  it  is  most  unfair  to  do  one 
without  looking  at  all  of  them.  And 
you  start  looking  at  all  of  them  and 
then,  let  me  tell  you,  nobody  should 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  If  they 
cannot  make  a  good  argxmient  for 
their  base. 

So  we  will  end  up  doing  all  of  them. 

So  I  really  think  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  here  has  been  fair.  It  is 
what  most  of  the  Members  voted  for. 

I  thank  this  whole  committee  for 
the  great  Job  they  have  done. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Saxton]. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  the 
debate  on  the  rule. 

During  that  debate  I  said  that  this 
was  a  train  coming  down  the  track  but 
unfortunately  it  is  on  the  wrong  track. 

So  I  would  like  to  use  Just  a  few  min 
utes  today  to  try  to  illustrate  why  I 
have  come  to  that  conclusion  and  why 
a  number  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  looked  carefully,  and 
I  might  say  more  carefully  than 
others,  as  to  why  that  may  be  the 
case. 

This  bill  as  it  currently  stands 
before  a  point  of  order  will  be  raised 
by  another  Member  later  in  the 
debate,  contains  language  which  gives 
the  GAO  the  responsibility  and  the 
obligation  and  the  right  to  look  at 
some  bases  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  really  save  money.  I  would 
suggest  that  that  is  one  of  two  reasons 
why  one  can  feel  justified  in  opposing 
spending  money  on  the  closure  of 
bases. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment looked  at  a  second  thing  besides 
how  much  we  can  save  and  that  was 
the  military  value  of  the  various  bases. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  in  the 
next  couple  of  minutes  that  In  both 
cases  in  terms  of  cost  savings  and  in 
terms  of  ranking  of  military  value. 
errors  were  made  that  make  this 
entire  process  subject  to  question. 

First  of  all,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
speak  about  the  base  that  I  know  the 
most  about,  and  I  always,  always  hesi- 
tate to  do  this  because,  "When  Saxton 
starts  to  speak  about  Fort  Dix,  NJ." 
people  immediately  turn  their  heads 
the  other  way  and  start  to  talk  to  each 
other  and  say,  "Well,  he's  talking 
about  his  base."  And  as  the  previous 
speaker  said,  anybody  who  cannot 
make  a  case  for  their  base  not  being 
closed  ought  not  be  in  Congress. 


But  if  you  will  Just  Join  with  me  for 
a  minute  and  try  to  look  past  that  and 
look  at  the  facts  that  have  emerged, 
perhaps  you  will  begin  to  agree  that 
we  all  do  not  talk  Just  from  a  parochi- 
al base. 

First  of  all,  on  cost  savings,  when 
the  ConunissJon  did  their  estimate  as 
to  savings,  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations  pointed  out, 
we  were  In  for  some  fairly  significant 
savings.  But  since  that  time,  since 
DOD  has  gone  about  determining  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost  to  carry  out 
this  procedure,  the  amount  has  grown 
in  expenditures  to  $4  billion  over  the 
next  3  or  4  or  5  years,  an  expense  of  $4 
billion,  to  build  new  facilities  just  like 
the  ones  that  already  exist  in  nmny  of 
the  bases  that  we  are  going  to  close. 

At  Fort  Dix,  for  example,  and  permit 
me  to  do  this,  at  Fort  Dix,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  last  10  years  we  have  spent 
$210  million  modernizing  the  base  and 
now  we  are  told  that  in  this  appropria- 
tion $90  million  of  the  money  that  will 
be  appropriated  through  this  bill  will 
go  to  build  the  new  facilities  to  replace 
those  facilities  that  we  recently  spent 
$210  million  on  at  Fort  Dix. 

So  we  are  going  to  spend  $4  billion 
to  carry  out  this  process  so  that  we 
can  save  a  total  of  $5.6  billion  over  20 
years,  a  net  savings  over  20  years  of 
$1.6  billion. 

Now  get  out  your  pencils  and  paper 
and  join  with  me  and  figure  out  what 
kind  of  a  percentage  that  is.  The  way  I 
calculate,  if  we  do  not  increase  our  de- 
fense expenditure  at  all,  we  wtU  spend 
$6  trillion  over  that  period  of  time.  I 
have  not  taken  the  time  to  figure  out 
what  fraction  of  1  percent  $1.2  billion 
is.  but  it  is  not  very  much. 
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Second,  in  terms  of  manpower 
needed  to  keep  bases  closed  or  to  close 
them.  Again,  in  a  case  as  in  my  case  at 
Fort  Dix.  it  was  originally  estimated 
that  we  would  need  500  people  to  keep 
it  in  semiopen  status.  I  have  here  a 
page  out  of  DOD  calculations  that 
point  out  that  it  is  not  500  any  more, 
it  is  1.526  people  that  will  be  needed. 
So  when  we  talk  about  savings,  either 
in  the  big  picture  or  in  the  case  of 
Fort  Dix,  it  is  demonstrable  at  Fort 
Dix.  at  the  Presidio,  and  many  other 
places,  that  the  savings  are  simply  not 
there. 

Now.  we  will  now  talk  about  military 
value  for  a  minute.  Military  value  is  a 
term  that  was  used  by  the  Coomiisslon 
to  determine  how  important  individual 
bases  were  to  the  total  military  oper- 
ation, to  the  total  defense  capability 
of  our  country.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
Fort  Dix.  when  it  was  compared  with 
seven  other  bases  that  carry  out  the 
same  mission,  it  was  ranked  by  the 
Commission  as  No.  7.  When  the  GAO 
refigured  those  calculations  to  deter- 
mine  military  value,   because  of  the 


mistakes  the  Commission  made,  per- 
haps inadvertent  mistakes  based  on  in- 
formation they  had  been  wrongly 
given.  Fort  Dix  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
No.  7  in  terms  of  military  value.  Mem- 
bers, it  turned  out  to  be  No.  1.  That  is 
demonstrable  and  documented  in  this 
GAO  report  that  I  have  here  in  my 
hands. 

F^ally,  let  me  Just  quote  from  a 
report  that  the  Army  Audit  Agency 
did  on  the  future  of  basic  training. 
This  report  was  done  at  exactly  pre- 
cisely the  same  time  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  doing  their  study.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  Army  Audit  Report.  It 
says: 

Recruits  should  be  scheduled  for  basic 
training  at  installations  where  adequate 
barracks  space  Is  available  to  avoid  addition- 
al barracks  construction  of  barracks  mod- 
ernization costs.  Based  on  fiscal  year  1989 
through  fiscal  year  1993  training  programs, 

same  period  we  are  talking  about  re- 
alignment. 

All  recruits  and  trainees  attending  basic 
training,  advanced  individual  training,  and 
one  station  unit  training  can  be  housed  In 
adequate  barracks  if  the  training  workload 
is  decreased  at  Fort  Knox  and  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  and  increased  at  the  six  remaining 
centers.  Additional  basic  training  companies 
could  be  established  at  Fort  Jackson  and 
Port  Dix  where  there  is  10.763  excess  bar- 
racks spaces. 

That  report  speaks  exactly  contrary 
to.  opposite  of.  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  that  this  bill  would  fund. 

So  in  the  cause  of  adequate  space  for 
training,  in  the  case  of  military  value, 
in  the  case  of  expenditure  and  savings 
as  documented  by  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  all  those  things 
were  wrong.  The  language  that  is  in 
this  bill  today,  the  language  which 
asks  the  GAO  to  look  at  the  situation 
and  give  Members  a  recommendation 
ought  to  be  maintained,  and  the  point 
of  order  against  it  should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Pahbtta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3012.  the  military 
construction  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  This  is  the  seventh 
appropriations  bill  to  be  considered  by 
the  House  this  session. 

As  is  customary,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  provided  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" to  all  Members  of  the  House 
discussing  the  relationship  of  this  bill 
to  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

COMM ITTKE  OH  THE  BUDGET. 

Washington,  DC,  July  28.  1989. 

Dear  Colleague:  Attached  Is  a  fact  sheet 
on  H.R.  3012.  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priations Bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1990.  This  bill 
Is  scheduled  for  floor  consideration  on 
Monday,  July  31.  subject  to  a  rule  being 
adopted. 

This  Is  the  seventh  appropriations  bUl  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  is  $3  million  below  the 
discretionary  budget  authority  and  equal  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  302(b)  subdi- 
vision outlays  for  this  subcommittee.  There- 
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fore,  it  is  consistent  with  the  1990  Budget 
Resolution  and  the  Bipartisan  Budget 
Agreement. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Leon  E.  Paketta. 

Chairman. 
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[PACT  SHEET] 
H.R.  3012.  Milttahy  CoKSTRUcnoH  Appro- 
priations Bill  Fiscal  Yeah  1990  (H.  Rept. 
101-176) 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported the  Military  Construction  Appropria- 
tions Bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1990,  on  Wednes- 
day. July  26.  1989.  This  bill  Is  scheduled  for 
Floor  action  on  Monday,  July  31,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  adopted. 

COKFARISON  TO  THE  303  (Bl  SUBDIVISION 

I'he  bill  provides  $8,698  million  of  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  and  $8,665  million 
discretionary  outlays.  A  detailed  comparison 
of  the  bill  to  the  spending  and  credit  alloca- 
tions follows: 

COMPARISON  TO  SPENDING  ALLOWTJOH 

[In  mims  it  dobrsj 
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COMPARISON  TO  CREDIT  ALLOCATION 

There  are  no  direct  loan  or  primary  guar- 
antees provided  in  the  bill  or  assumed  in 
Section  302(b)  for  this  Subcommittee. 
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This  bill  provides  $8,698  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $8,665  million  in 
outlays.  These  amounts  are  $2  million 
under  the  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority and  exactly  the  discretionary 
outlays  Included  in  the  section  302 
subdivision  assigned  to  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

As  a  result  this  bill  is  consistent  with 
the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolution 
and  the  bipartisan  budget  agreement. 
Therefore,  there  are  no  budget  act 
waivers  required. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Chair- 
man Hetitkr  for  the  timely  action  by 
the  subcommittee  on  this  bill  and  urge 
its  adoption. 


Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martih]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
military  construction  appropriations 
bill,  and  I  want  to  take  the  opportiuii- 
ty  to  salute  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner],  as  well  as  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 

LOWERTl. 

Our  committee,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction,  the  author- 
izing committee,  has  worked  out  a  fine 
relationship,  I  think,  with  the  appro- 
priators.  We  discuss  the  various 
projects  with  them,  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, so  we  could  work  out  any  prob- 
lems that  we  might  have,  so  that  at 
this  time  of  year  we  do  not  have  a 
great  number  of  unauthorized  appro- 
priations, or  a  large  number  of 
projects  that  are  authorized  only  to 
have  the  Subcommittee  of  Appropria- 
tions fail  to  appropriate  the  money  for 
them. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
the  language  in  their  legislation  and 
the  funding  levels  for  the  401st  Tacti- 
cal Fighter  Wing  that  is  proposed  to 
be  moved  from  Spain  to  Italy  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  it  is  exactly  what  we  au- 
thorized. 

I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
lady,  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScHROEDER],  and  myself,  how 
much  we  appreciate  working  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefner]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LOWERY] . 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
3012,  the  military  construction  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1990.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  know 
that  Chairman  Hefner  and  my  col- 
leagues have  put  in  a  lot  of  work  on 
this  bill.  This  is  the  military's  quality 
of  life  bill.  While  we  appropriate  $300 
billion  for  all  the  other  defense  ac- 
counts and  while  last  week  we  debated 
whether  or  not  to  authorize  funding 
for  the  B-2  bomber,  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  and  for  the  MX  and 
Midgetman  missiles,  we  have  been  con- 
strained in  this  bill  by  the  meager 
fimding  requests  for  military  construc- 
tion from  the  administration. 

In  subcommittee  hearings  we  were 
told  repeatedly  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  could  not  continue  to  fail 
to  invest  in  its  physical  plant  as  it  had 
done  repeatedly  throughout  this 
decade.  We  were  shown  charts  which 
graphically  displayed  the  extent  to 
which  investment  in  military  construc- 
tion lagged  behind  investment  in  phys- 
ical plant  and  equipment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  And  yet  repeatedly— both 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
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at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget— we  see  a  refusal  to  send  up  re- 
quests for  such  items  as  family  hous- 
ing, for  the  Section  801  bulld-to-lease 
program,  and  for  child  care  facilities. 

This  bill,  accordingly,  is  a  lean  bill, 
some    13-percent    below    the    outlay 
figure  for  last  year's  bill.  The  primary 
source  of  controversy  is  obviously  the 
base  closure  account.  In  two  sets  of 
hearings,    one    with    Commissioners 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  and  Con- 
gressman Jack  Edwards  and  another 
with  DOD  officials,  we  were  told  that 
the  account  should  be  funded  at  $500 
million  to  implement  closures  and  rea- 
lignments beginning  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Some  of  the  members  on  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  House  have 
some    misgivings    as    to    whether    a 
number  of  the  installations  cited  on 
last  December's  list  will  meet  the  6- 
year      payback      requirements      and 
whether  the  whole  issue  should  be  re- 
opened. The  question  we  have  had  to 
face  is  whether  or  not  we  have  any  al- 
ternative. It  is  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations' position  that  we  do  not.  I 
have  a  number  of  questions  myself  re- 
garding the  Commission's  report,  such 
as  why  basic  training  functions  which 
used  to  be  located  at  Military  Occupa- 
tional Specialty  areas  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  installations. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  fimding  for  two 
^arracks    modernization    projects    at 
Fort  Bliss,  TX.  Because  the  Pentagon 
scrupulously   refuses   to   provide   any 
modernization    fimding    for    military 
housing  construction  at  Port  Bliss,  I 
have  had  to  ask  for  the  committee's 
understanding  of  the  importance  of 
these  accounts  at  this  post  again  this 
year.      Military      construction      has 
become  increasingly  important  as  re- 
cruitment and  retention  have  begun  to 
slip  in  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  Each 
of  us  knows  that  family  housing  and 
housing     for     the    noncommissioned 
members  of  our  armed  services  are  ex- 
tremely   essential    in    the    effort    to 
retain  qualified  people  in  the  armed 
forces.  This  bill  recognizes  that  fact.  It 
also  insists  on  a  number  of  sensible 
proprositions— such  as  the  idea  that 
our  allies  ought  to  pay  for  a  greater 
share    of    the    military    construction 
costs  associated  with  joint  commands, 
that  officers  departing  their  quarters 
ought  to  be  able  to  clean  them,  that 
we  should  put  money  into  medical  fa- 
cilities. I  urge  your  support  for  its  pas- 
sage. 
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Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois  [Mr.  Mai>- 
igan]. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  so  that  I 
might  express  to  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations    Committee    on    both 
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sides  of  the  aisle  my  gratitude  for 
their  attempt  to  correct  a  very  serious 
mlstalte  that  was  made  by  the  Base 
Closure  Commission.  I  understand, 
however,  that  the  language  they  have 
included  in  this  bill  that  would  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  correct  that  mistake 
will  be  stricken  at  a  later  time  today 
because  a  point  of  order  will  be  made 
against  it  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  sponsor  of  the  original  base 
closing  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
talk  about  one  glaring  mistake  made 
by  that  Base  Closure  Commission 
which  has  been  acknowledged  publicly 
now  to  have  been  a  mistake  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  a  former 
member  of  the  military  services,  re- 
tired Gen.  Bryce  Poe.  who  has  said 
publicly  that  in  the  case  of  the  Base 
Closure  Commission's  inclusion  of 
Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  the  Commis- 
sion made  an  error,  that  they  made  a 
mistake. 

That  base  was  rated  by  the  Commis- 
sion fifth  among  five  technical  train- 
ing centers  operated  by  the  Air  Force. 
We  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  rate  those  five  technical 
training  centers,  using  exactly  the 
same  criteria  that  was  used  by  the 
Base  Closure  Commission,  and  after 
doing  that,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  advised  us  that  Chanute 
Air  Force  Base  rates  No.  2  out  of  the 
five  bases  rather  than  No.  5,  as  it  was 
rated  by  the  Commission.  But  is  not 
surprising  to  me  that  they  might  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  case  of  Chanute 
Air  Force  Base,  because  they  added  it 
to  the  list  on  the  very  last  day  of  their 
deliberations,  and  they  did  that  with- 
out anyone  from  the  Commission  ever 
having  visited  that  base  and  without 
any  staff  person  ever  having  visited 
that  base  and  without  there  having 
been  any  communication  with  the  offi- 
cials of  that  base  by  anyone  associated 
with  the  Base  Closure  Commission. 

In  fact.  I  now  have  letters  from  two 
past  center  commanders  of  that  base, 
both  retired  generals  of  the  Air  Force, 
who  each  say  independently  that  the 
base  does  not  fit  the  criteria  that  the 
Commission  was  supposed  to  use.  In 
fact,  in  the  transcript  of  the  Commis- 
sion's deliberations  that  we  now  have 
access  to.  one  of  the  Commissioners 
said,  "We  can't  add  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base  to  this  list  because  It  doesn't  fit 
our  criteria,"  and  one  of  the  staff 
people  responded:  "But  we  need  the 
savings,  sir.  We'll  just  go  back  to  the 
arrays  and  change  the  scores.  "  That  is 
how  Chanute  Air  Force  Base  got  on 
this  list.  That  is  in  a  transcript  that 
has  now  been  made  public  by  the 
Commission.  We  had  an  opportunity 
to  correct  that  as  a  result  of  the  good 
work  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  also  to  correct  what  potentially 
are  10  other  mistakes  on  the  list  of  86 
bases.  Unfortunately,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  intends  to  make  a  point  of 
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order  against  that.  I  understand  the 
point  of  order  will  probably  be  sus- 
tained, but  I  wanted  to  take  this  time 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  their  attempt  to  correct  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  make  just  a  couple  of 
points  as  far  as  burden  sharing  is  con- 
cerned. 

For  many,  many  years,  on  this  sub- 
committee, back  when  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  CMr. 
Regula],  was  ranking  member,  we  had 
much  emphasis  on  burden  sharing, 
and  that  has  been  true  since  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lowery] 
has  been  on  our  subcommittee.  I  think 
our  efforts  are  beginning  to  bear  some 
fruit,  by  letting  people  know  that  we 
are  interested  and  we  are  going  to 
demand  more  burden  sharing  from  our 
allies.  We  certainly  want  to  do  what  is 
appropriate  for  our  troops  stationed 
overseas,  but  burden  sharing  has  to  be 
at  the  forefront,  and  I  congratulate 
the  authorizing  committee  for  taking 
part  in  emphasizing  burden  sharing. 

I  think  this  is  something  we  have 
been  ready  for,  and  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing the  American  people,  when  they 
know  they  are  spending  their  hard- 
earned  dollars,  expect.  They  expect 
more  emphasis  on  burden  sharing 
from  us,  and  they  expect  more  burden 
sharing  from  our  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  make 
those  points,  and  I  also  want  to  make 
a  point  on  base  closing.  As  of  this  year, 
we  have  $500  million  in  our  bill  for 
base  closing,  and  are  going  to  see  that 
goes  for  base  closing.  We  refuse  to  let 
them  use  the  base  closure  money  for 
any  other  projects  or  to  use  transfer 
authority  for  funding  base  closures. 
We  are  going  to  be  looking  at  the  dol- 
lars very  closely,  and  we  are  going  to 
be  monitoring  to  see  just  how  effi- 
ciently they  are  using  the  funds  and 
how  much  money  it  is  going  to  save  us 
on  base  closings. 

Mr  CXDRGAN  of  North  Dakota  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  the  Appropna- 
tions  Committee  and  partiojlanly  the  Military 
Construction  Sutxommittee  on  the  tine  job 
ttwy  have  done  on  this  year's  military  con- 
struction budget,  HR  3012  The  committee 
has  been  able  to  tDeet  ttie  military  construc- 
tion requirements  of  the  armed  services  while 
also  addressing  the  legitimate  child  care 
needs  of  our  enlisted  personnel  The  commit- 
tee has  also  taken  a  commendable  position  in 
encouragir>g  our  European  and  Asian  allies  to 
more  fairly  share  the  cost  burdens  of  our 
corr»mon  defense 

At  the  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  an  ex- 
isting child  care  facility  was  taken  over  in  June 
of  1988  to  accommodate  a  reorganization  of 
ttie  Strategic  Air  Command  headquarters.  As 
a  result,  the  child  care  program  is  sutfenng 


and  the  child  care  needs  of  the  base  are  not 
tieing  adequately  met  due  to  space  limitations. 
The  solution  (o  the  situation  I  have  de- 
scnbed  at  Grand  Forks  is  to  construct  a  new 
child  care  center  at  the  base.  The  approacfi 
approved  by  the  subcommittee  in  this  bill  re- 
quires only  $1.9  million  to  adapt  an  existing 
design  from  another  base  and  construct  a  fa- 
cility that  could  be  completed  in  fiscal  1990. 
This  IS  a  modest  and  frugal  approach  to  meet- 
ing the  base's  needs  for  child  care  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity. 

At  the  Minot  Air  Force  Base,  a  similar  situa- 
tion exists.  The  Minot  preschool  facility  Is  cur- 
rently full  and  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  over 
100  children.  The  Minot  child  care  facility  was 
built  in  1 966  and  was  designed  primahly  as  a 
nursery.  The  proposed  facility  addition  will 
allow  It  to  accommodate  more  children  and  to 
allow  the  colocation  of  the  preschool  and 
child  care  functions.  The  committee  has 
wisely  urged  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
expedite  the  design  of  this  facility  and  I  would 
also  note  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  authonzed  up  to  $100,000  for  this  effort  In 
fiscal  year  1990. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  for  making 
these  modest  changes  to  the  budget  requests 
for  these  two  bases.  In  rural  States,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  support  an  active  and  competitive  con- 
struction contractor  pool  if  the  military  con- 
struction program  goes  through  a  boom  or 
bust  spending  pattern.  Moving  forward  witfi 
these  child  care  centers  will  contribute  to 
morale  and  also  assure  a  more  diversified 
pool  of  contractors  for  future  projects. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  for  the  Subcommittee's  construction 
plans  at  two  other  facilities  in  North  Dakota.  In 
Bismarck,  this  bill  will  result  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  much  needed,  $1  million  warehouse 
to  replace  the  Army  National  Guard's  existing 
40-year-old  building.  This  new  warehouse  will 
tie  larger  and  will  assure  that  the  National 
Guard  unit  based  there  has  adequate  space 
to  meet  readiness  requirements. 

In  Fargo,  the  half  million  dollars  of  worV 
funded  at  the  Air  National  Guard  avionics 
shop  will  support  the  phaseout  of  F-4  fighters 
and  their  replacement  by  newer  F-16's.  Addi- 
tionally, the  $1.8  million  in  support  facility  corv 
struction  work  will  free  up  needed  aircraft 
maintenance  hangar  space  by  moving  otfier 
activities  to  another  building.  Both  of  these  im- 
provements will  support  the  enhanced  role  of 
the  Fargo  Air  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  once  again  expressing  my  thanks 
to  Mr  Hefner  and  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HR.  3012,  the  military  constructior 
appropnations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  to 
commend  the  chairman,  the  ranking  member 
and  the  committee  and  staff  for  their  worV  on 
this  bill  The  appropnations  in  the  bill  are  $263 
millk>n  below  tfie  fiscal  year  1989  level  and 
within  ttie  302(b)  alkx»tion.  It  expresses  a 
number  of  important  concerns  about  burden- 
shanng  by  our  allies,  and  addresses  ttie  over- 
all needs  of  U.S.  force  structure  fiere  in  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  ttiank  ttie  committee  for  including 
funds  for  a  child  development  center  and  a 
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vehicle  maintenance  complex  at  Vandenberg 
AFB  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  and  hope  that 
next  year,  the  committee  will  be  abto  to  fund 
the  much-needed  emergency  electric  backup 
power  plant  which  has  been  deferred  for  sev- 
eral years.  There  is  a  full  mainfest  of  missions 
slated  over  the  next  5  years  at  Vandenberg, 
and  the  plant  is  needed  to  insure  that  those 
missions  are  achieved. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  committee 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3012  Is,  I 
am  told,  within  the  302(b)  limits,  and.  wonder 
of  wonders,  is  actually  below  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. Normally  such  wonders  should  be 
rewarded  by  an  affirmative  vote. 

In  this  case,  however,  my  intention  is  to 
vote  "no."  Nearly  $9  billion  is  too  much  for 
this  function.  Defense  spending  has  been  in 
decline  since  fiscal  year  1985.  Military  con- 
struction ought  to  be  descending  even  more 
rapidly.  Until  it  does,  I  won't  vote  for  bills  like 
this. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chainnan,  today  the 
House  is  considering  H.R.  3012,  the  military 
construction  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

This  measure  contains  $8.7  bilton  in  funds 
for  military  constructkjn  and  family  housing 
projects  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 
The  bill  supports  the  active  military  forces,  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves,  defense  agen- 
cies, and  NATO. 

In  keeping  with  the  budget  agreement,  the 
bill  is  $260  million  less  than  the  fiscal  year 
1989  appropriatkjns  level.  It  reflects,  ho»»ever, 
an  increase  of  $145  million  more  than  the 
PreskJenf  requested— money  which  would  go 
principally  for  family  housing  and  military  con- 
struction for  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves. There  are  more  dollars  for  domestic 
family  housing  than  for  overseas  construction, 
and  the  bill  will  provide  also  for  child  care  fa- 
cilities constructkjn  and  operating  costs.  The 
need  for  child  care  has  been  found  to  be  as 
urgent  a  matter  for  military  families  today  as  it 
is  for  other  families  in  the  United  States. 

While  I  support  unreservedly  funding  for 
family  housing,  child  care,  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserves,  there  are  things  in  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  necessarily  sup- 
port expenditure  of  funds  for— such  as  B-2 
Stealth  related  support  facilities,  construction 
projects  for  the  rail  garrison  system  for  basing 
of  the  MX  missile,  and  funds  related  to  con- 
structkjn and  development  of  SDI.  I  opposed 
expansion  and  increased  funding  for  these 
programs  during  House  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1990  Defense  authorization  bill. 

My  second  concern  is  with  respect  to  base 
ctosings.  In  April  of  tfiis  year,  Congress  sup- 
ported the  Grace  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions on  the  closure  of  certain  military  bases 
which  are  creating  a  drain  on  Government 
funds.  In  other  words,  the  bases  no  longer  ful- 
filled a  strategic  military  or  defense  mission. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  biM  today  we  have  a  pro- 
vision alkjwed  under  the  njle  permitting  one 
amendment  to  the  bill  that  would  preclude  clo- 
sure of  the  Presidio,  CA,  base. 

I  fully  understand  the  efforts  by  ttie  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  determine  whether,  in 
fact  ckjsing  the  bases  will  ultimatety  cost 
"tore  than  leaving  ttiem  open.  We  were  as- 
sured, earty  this  year,  that  as  much  as  $700 
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million  a  year  would  be  saved.  Now  we  are 
awaiting  the  findings  of  GAO's  study  to  deter- 
mine whetfier  base  closures  and  realignments 
will  result  in  any  savings. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  prudent,  at  this  time,  to 
allow  one  amendment  preventing  a  base  clo- 
sure in  a  particular  State  or  district  while  ex- 
pecting all  other  Members  whose  States  and 
districts  are  affected  by  base  closures  to  bite 
the  buHet  and  let  their  bases  be  dosed  with- 
out another  word  on  the  subject  I  am  very 
much  afraid  ttiat  this  opens  Pandora's  box— 
and  the  next  thing  we  know,  Congress  will  be 
thrown  back  into  the  chaos  of  having  to  deter- 
mine, in  fact  whether  any  base  should  be 
closed  and  savings  realized  as  a  result  We 
made  our  decision  on  base  ctosings,  Mr. 
Chainnan.  This  bill  acknowledges  that  and  by 
this  fall,  Congress  should  have  its  report  from 
GAG  confirming  whether  savings  will  exceed 
the  costs  of  base  ctosures. 

In  conduskxi,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  pleases  me 
to  note  that  the  bill  requires  a  report,  by  Fet>- 
ruary  15,  1990,  on  specific  actions  taken  by 
the  Defense  Department  to  encourage  NATO 
fnembers  and  Japan  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  common  defense  burden.  Burden 
sharing  is  an  klea  whose  time  has  come,  and 
I  look  fonward  to  having  DOD's  report  on  any 
progress  being  made  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3012,  the 
military  constnjctton  appropriattons  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1990  provkles  $8.7  billton  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  cover  the  cost  of 
military  construction  and  family  housing  for 
military  personnel.  I  note  that  the  committee 
bill  which  is  under  consideratkjn  today  Is 
within  the  302(b)  discrettonary  allocatton, 
within  the  congresstonal  budget  resolution, 
and  within  the  overall  budget  agreement 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  chose  to  include  a  provi- 
ston  in  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
any  funds  for  the  ctosing  or  realignment  of  14 
of  the  87  military  bases  that  Congress  voted 
to  dose  and  that  are  cun-ently  being  reviewed 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO]  to 
determine  if  ttie  savings  over  6  years  from 
dosing  these  bases  will  exceed  the  costs. 

By  induding  this  proviston  in  the  bill,  the 
committee  has  weakened  this  legislatton  and 
is  seeking  to  undo  the  recommendattons 
made  last  December  by  the  Commisston  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Ctosure  which  this 
Congress  ratified  only  last  April  when  it  de- 
feated a  resolution  disapproving  the  base  do- 
sure  Commission's  recommendatksns.  The 
Commission's  report  called  for  the  complete 
closure  of  87  bases,  the  partial  closure  of  5 
bases,  and  realignments  involving  eittier  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  personnel  at  53 
bases.  These  closures  and  realignments  will 
ultimately  save  billions  of  dollars  at  a  critwal 
time  when  our  Federal  budget  deficit  is  at  an 
unprecedented  level. 

I  supported  the  creatksn  of  ttiis  Commission 
and  supported  its  concluskins.  However.  I 
also  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
those  Members  \i»ho  were  critical  of  specific 
base  dosing  recommendatk>ns  who  suggest- 
ed Itiat  ttie  Commission's  mandate  shou.d 
have  gone  farther  to  indude  foreign  as  weN  as 
domestic  military  bases.  Clearly,  the  same 
reasoning  which  was  applied  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  its  recommendations  for  ttie  dosing  or 
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realignment  of  certain  domestic  military  bases 
may  also  be  applied  to  some  of  our  militaiy 
bases  kxated  in  foreign  countries. 

I  wouW  surely  support  the  point  of  order  to 
strike  the  provision  of  the  bill  to  prohibit  ex- 
penditures to  implement  the  base  dosing  rec- 
ommendations. If  such  a  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained, I  intend  to  support  final  passage  of  the 
bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  contains  funding 
tor  important  profecte  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  Nattonal  Guard  in  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota.  The  bill  indudes  $4.2  mH- 
Iton  for  an  annory  at  Camp  Ripley  as  well  as 
$8  millton  for  training  fadiities  in  Troop  Area  7 
at  Camp  Ripley;  $4.1  mUlion  is  also  induded 
for  the  Minnesota  Air  National  Guard  Duluth 
ANGB.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  at  Minneapotis- 
St  Paul  Intemattonal  Airport  will  also  receive 
$370,000  under  the  bill  to  modify  its  aircraft 
maintenance  fadlity. 

The  largest  single  item  for  Minnesota  in  the 
bill  IS  for  $14.1  millton  for  the  Army  Reserve  to 
constmct  a  training  center  and  maintenance 
fadlity  on  the  grounds  of  the  Twin  Cities  Army 
Ammunition  Rant  [TCAAP]  in  Arden  Hills,  MN 
in  the  district  I  represent  While  I  fully  appred- 
ate  the  importance  of  nfiodem  and  adequate 
training  fadiities  for  Army  Resen/e  personnel, 
I  regret  that  the  Army  Reserve  has  apparently 
to  date  not  fully  enlisted  the  support  for  this 
project  ft-om  public  officials  and  tocal  residents 
who  live  adjacent  to  the  planned  Army  Re- 
serve fadlity  in  Arden   Hills.   Neighborhood 
residents  are  concerned  about  the  potential 
impact  of  increased  traffic  and  congestion  in 
the  area  near  the  planned  Reserve  fadlity.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Amiy  Resen/e  and  tocal 
offidals  will  make  a  special  effort  with  the 
residents  of  Arden  Hills  whtoh  will  enabto  to 
alleviation  or  minimization  of  any  problems 
wfitoh  may  arise. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the    amendment    printed    in    House 
Report  101-192  by,  and  if  offered  by 
the     gentlewoman     from     California 
[Mrs.  Boxer],  or  her  designee.  Said 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  and  shall  be  debatable  for 
60  minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled   by    the    proponent    and    a 
Member  opposed  thereto. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


H.R.  3012 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the 
foUowing  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  am>ro- 
piated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1990,  for  military  construction  functtons 
administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purpsoes,  namely: 

MnjTAHY  COMSTBUCnOM,  AUCY 

For  acquisition,  construcUon.  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
pubUc  works,  military  Installations,  fadll- 
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ties,  *nd  real  property  for  the  Army  as  cur 
rently  authorized  by  law,  and  for  construe 
tlon  and  operation  of  facilities  In  support  of 
the  functions  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
$834,222,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep 
tember  30.  1994:  Pmvided,  That  of  this 
amount,  not  to  exceed  t74.420.000  shall  be 
available  for  study,  planning,  design,  archi- 
tect and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by 
law.  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter 
mines  that  additional  obligations  are  neces 
sary  for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the 
Committees  on  Approprtations  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

MlLTTAKY  COHSTKUCnON.  NAVY 

For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation. 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  naval  installations,  facilities. 
and  real  property  for  the  Navy  as  currently 
authorized  by  law,  including  personnel  m 
the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
and  other  personal  services  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  appropriation. 
$1,167,750,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1994:  Provided,  That  of  this 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $84,970,000  shall  be 
available  for  study,  planning,  design,  archi- 
tect and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by 
law,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  additional  obligations  are  neces 
sary  for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  t)oth 
Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

MlUTAKY  COIfSTHDCTlOlt,  AlH  FORCE 

For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation. 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  work£,  military  installations.  fsu:ili 
ties,  and  real  property  for  the  Air  Force  as 
currently  authorized  by  law.  $1,208,136,000, 
to  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1994;  Provided,  That  of  this  amount,  not  to 
exceed  $106,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
study,  planiung,  design,  architect  and  engi 
neer  services,  as  authorized  by  law.  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
additional  obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 
Military  Constructiow.  Dkftnse  Agencies 

<  IltCLUOING  TRAltSrER  OT  FUNDS  i 
lINCLOOINC  RXSCISSIONSi 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  worlLS,  installations,  facilities,  and 
real  property  for  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments),  as  currently  author- 
ized by  law,  $531,320,000.  to  remain  avail 
able  until  September  30.  1994:  Proi'tdec'. 
That  such  amounts  of  this  appropriation  as 
may  tx  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  be  transferred  to  such  appropla- 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  avail 
able  for  military  construction  as  he  may 
designate,  to  t>e  merged  with  and  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the 
same  time  period,  as  the  appropriation  or 
fund  to  which  transferred:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  amount  appropriated,  not  to 
exceed  $90,480,000  shall  be  available  for 
study,  planning,  design,  architect  and  engi- 
neer services,  as  authorized  by  law.  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
additional  obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  tMth  Houses  of  Congress 
of  the  determination  and  the  reasons  there- 
for Prxtrnded  further.  That  of  the  funds  ap- 


propriated for  ■Military  Construction,  De- 
fense Agencies"  under  Public  Law  100-202, 
$10,000,000  Is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided 
further,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 

Military  Construction.  Defense  Agencies" 
under  Public  Law  100-447.  $20,000,000  is 
hereby  rescinded. 

North  Atlantic  Trsaty  Organization 
intrastrdcture 

For  the  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
structure programs  for  the  acquisition  and 
construction  of  military  facilities  and  instal- 
lations (Including  International  military 
headquarters)  and  for  related  expenses  for 
the  collective  defense  of  the  Northern  At- 
lantic Treaty  Area  as  authorized  in  military 
construction  Acts  and  section  2806  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code.  $424,714,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Military  Construction,  Army  National 
Guard 

For  construction,  acquisition  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  National  Guard,  and  contributions 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military 
construction  authorization  Act, 

$192,533,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994;  Provided.  That,  effective 
January  1.  1989.  the  Army  National  Guard 
IS  prohibited  from  transferring  any  land 
outside  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  exchange 
for  any  land  within  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

AMENDMENT  OrTCRED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten:  On 
page  5.  line  11.  strike  the  colon  and  all  that 
follows  through  "Mississippi";  on  line  15. 

Mr.  "WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  strikes  language  that 
would  prevent  the  Army  National 
Guard  from  exchanging  any  land  in 
Mississippi.  This  is  not  needed.  Thus  I 
ask  that  the  language  be  deleted. 

Existing  law  sets  conditions  for  the 
exchange  of  U.S.  Forest  Service  land, 
which  of  course  must  be  followed.  The 
conditions  appear  to  be  set  out  in  16 
U.S.C.  484a.  485.  505a.  516  and  519a 
which  under  prior  approval,  I  submit 
for  the  record.  Perry  County.  MS,  in 
which  Camp  Shelby  is  located  as  its 
share  of  the  timber  receipts  as  hereto- 
fore agreed  upon  as  provided  by  law. 
received  $590,905  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
which  of  course  is  very  important  to 
the  roads  and  school  of  the  county. 

All  of  us  have  an  excellent  record  of 
support  for  the  Guard  and  Reserves. 
Particularly  is  that  true  of  my  col- 
league and  friend.  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery, and  if  I  may  say  so,  I  have  always 
been  in  their  corner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this 
point  excerpts  from  the  statute,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Title  16.  United  States  Code 

i  484a.  Exchange  of  lands  In  national  for- 
ests; public  schools:  deposit  of  funds  by 
school  authority  with  insufficient  exchange 
land;  limitations  on  use. 

Whenever  an  exchange  of  land  Is  pro- 
posed by  a  State,  county,  or  municipal  gov- 
ernment or  public  school  district  or  other 


public  school  authority  under  sections  485 
and  486  of  this  title  or  other  authority 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  exchange  national  forest 
lands  or  other  lands  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service,  if  the  State,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal government  or  public  school  author- 
ity proposing  the  exchange  has  insufficient 
land  to  offer,  the  exchange  may  be  complet- 
ed upon  deposit  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  portion  or  all  of  the  value  of 
the  selected  land.  Any  amount  so  deposited 
shall  be  covered  into  a  special  fund  In  the 
Treasury  which  when  appropriated  shall  be 
available  until  expended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  in 
the  same  State  as  the  selected  lands  and 
which  are  determined  by  him  to  be  suitable 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  selected  lands. 
Lands  so  acquired  shall  have  the  same 
status  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws. 
regulations,  and  rules  as  the  selected  lands. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  conveyance  in  exchange  of 
more  than  eighty  acres  to  any  one  State 
county,  or  municipal  government  or  public 
school  district  or  other  public  school  au 
thority.  Lands  may  he  conveyed  to  any 
State,  county,  or  municipal  government  pur- 
suant to  this  section  only  If  the  lands  were 
being  utilized  by  such  entitles  on  January 
12,  1983.  Lands  so  conveyed  may  t>e  used 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
being  used  prior  to  conveyance. 

(Pub.  L.  90-171,  Dec.  4,  1967,  81  Stat.  531; 
Pub.  L.  97-465,  !  8,  Jan.  12,  1983.  96  Stat. 
2536.) 

i  485.  Exchange  of  lands  in  national  for- 
ests; cutting  timber  in  national  forests  in  ex- 
change for  lands  therein. 

When  the  public  Interests  will  be  benefit- 
ed thereby,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  in  his  discretion  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  title  to  any 
lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
national  forests  which.  In  his  opinion,  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  national-forest  pur- 
poses, and  in  exchange  therefor  may  patent 
not  to  exceed  an  equal  value  of  such  nation- 
al-forest land.  In  the  same  State,  surveyed 
and  nonmineral  in  character,  or  he  may  au- 
thorize the  grantor  to  cut  and  remove  an 
equal  value  of  timber  within  the  national 
forests  of  the  same  State:  the  values  in  each 
case  to  be  determined  by  him.  Before  any 
such  exchange  Is  effected  notice  of  the  con- 
templated exchange  reciting  the  lands  in- 
volved shall  be  published  once  each  week 
for  four  successive  weeks  in  some  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  In  the  county  or  coun- 
ties in  which  may  be  situated  the  lands  to 
t>e  accepted,  and  in  some  like  newspaper 
published  in  any  county  in  which  may  be 
situated  any  lands  or  timber  to  l>e  given  in 
such  exchange.  Timber  given  in  such  ex- 
changes shall  be  cut  and  removed  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  national 
forests,  and  under  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sion and  In  suxordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States  under 
this  section  and  section  486  of  this  title 
shall,  upon  acceptance  of  title.  t>ecorae  parts 
of  the  national  forest  within  whose  exterior 
boundaries  they  are  located. 

(Mar.  20.  1922,  ch.  105.  i  1,  42  SUt.  465; 
June  11,  1960,  Pub.  L.  86-509,  $  1(a),  74  SUt. 
205.) 

i  505a.  Interchange  of  lands  between  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  military  de- 
partments of  Department  of  Defense:  report 
to  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  national  forest  lands  and  the  Secretary  of 
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a  military  department  with  respect  to  lands 
under  the  control  of  the  military  depart- 
ment which  lie  within  or  adjacent  to  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  a  national  forest  are  au- 
thorized, subject  to  any  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  [40 
U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  to  Interchange  such 
lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  reim- 
bursement or  transfer  of  funds  whenever 
they  shall  determine  that  such  Interchange 
will  facilitate  land  management  and  will 
provide  maximum  use  thereof  for  author- 
ized purposes:  Provided,  That  no  such  Inter- 
change of  lands  shall  become  effective  until 
forty-five  days  (counting  only  days  occur- 
ring during  any  regular  or  special  session  of 
the  Congress)  after  the  submission  to  the 
Congress  by  the  respective  Secretaries  of 
notice  of  intention  to  make  the  Interchange. 
(July  26.  1956.  ch.  736,  \  1.  70  SUt.  6S6.) 
i  516.  Exchange  of  lands  in  the  public  in- 
terest: equal  value;  cutting  and  removing 
timber;  publication  of  contemplated  ex- 
change. 

When  the  public  interests  will  be  benefit- 
ed thereby,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby    authorized,    in    his    discretion,    to 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  title 
to  any  lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  national  forests  which,  in  his  opinion,  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  in  exchange  therefor  to  convey  by 
deed  not  to  exceed  an  equal  value  of  such 
national  forest  land  in  the  same  SUte,  or  he 
may    authorize    the    grantor    to    cut    and 
remove  an  equal  value  of  timber  within  such 
national    forests    in    the   same   SUte,    the 
values  in  each  case  to  be  determined  by  him: 
Provided,  That  before  any  such  exchange  is 
effected   notice    of   the   contemplated   ex- 
change reciting  the  lands  involved  shall  be 
published  once  each  week  for  four  succes- 
sive weeks  in  some  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation in  the  county  or  counties  In  which 
may  be  situated  the  lands  to  be  accepted, 
and  in  some  like  newspaper  published  In 
any  county  in  which  may  be  situated  any 
lands  or  timt>er  to  be  given  in  such  ex- 
change.  Timber  given   in  such   exchanges 
shall  be  cut  and  removed  under  the  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  such  national 
forests,  and  under  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sion and  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments   of    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture. 
Lands  so  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture   shall,    upon    acceptance,    become 
parts  of  the  national  forests  within  whose 
exterior  boundaries  they  are  located,  and  be 
subjected  to  all  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(Mar.  1.  1911,  ch.  186,  $7.  36  SUt.  962; 
Mar.  3,  1925.  ch.  473,  43  SUt.  1215;  Oct.  22. 
1976.  Pub.  L.  94-588.  S  17(aX4),  90  SUt. 
2961.) 

5  519a.  Transfer  of  forest  reservation 
lands  for  military  purposes. 

If  any  of  the  lands  purchased  or  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  United  SUtes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  approved  March  1,  1911, 
as  amended,  within  the  limiU  of  townships 
1,  2,  and  3  north,  ranges  9,  10.  11,  12.  and  13. 
in  Forest  and  Perry  Counties.  SUte  of  Mis- 
sissippi, are  determined  to  be  chiefly  valua- 
ble and  necessary  for  a  National  Guard  en- 
campment and  related  military  purpooes, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  and  he  is, 
authorized  to  convey  full  title  to  said  lands 
to  the  SUte  of  Mississippi  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army:  Provided,  That  there  Is 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes, 
or  made  available  by  transfer  on  the  books 
of  said  Treasury,  sums  of  money  equal  to 
the  full  amounts  expended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  purchase  of  said 
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lands,  and  the  money  so  paid  into  or  trans- 
ferred on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  shaU  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  purchase  of  other 
lands  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of 
March  1, 1911.  as  amended. 
(Mar.  2. 1935,  ch.  21.  49  SUt.  37.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  opposition  to  my  amendment, 
and  I  suggest  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitteh]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MnjTAKT  COKSTIIUCTIOH.  AlR  NATIONAL 

Guard 
For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion. 
rehablllUtlon,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Air  National  Guard,  and  contributions 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  military 
construction  authorization  Acts 

$190,890,000,  to  remain  avaUable  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994. 

Military  Construction,  Army  Reserve 
For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion. 
rehabiliUtion,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter  133 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  military 
construction  authorization  Acts, 

$80,505,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994. 

Miutary  Construction,  Naval  Reserve 
For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehablllUtlon.  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  military  con- 
struction authorization  Acts,  $56,600,000.  to 
remain  available  untU  September  30. 1994. 
Military  Construction.  Air  Force 
Reserve 
For  construction  acquisition,   expansion. 
rehablllUtlon.  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter 
133  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  mili- 
tary     construction      authorization      Acts. 
$46,200,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep^ 
tember  30. 1994. 

Family  Housing,  Army 


For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the 
Army  for  construction,  including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 
tension and  alternation  and  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  including  debt  payment, 
leasing,  minor  construction,  principal  and 
interest  charges,  and  insurance  premiums, 
as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows:  for  Con- 
strucUon.  $143,810,000;  for  Operation  and 
maintenance,  and  for  debt  payment, 
$1,380,600,000:  in  aU  $1,524,410,000;  ProtTtd- 
ed.  That  the  amount  provided  for  construc- 
tion shall  remain  avaUable  untU  September 
30.  1994. 

Family  Housing.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  construction.  In- 
cluding acqulsiUon.  replacement,  addition, 
expansion,  extension  and  alteration  and  for 
operati(Hi  and  maintenance.  Including  debt 
payment,  leasing,  minor  construction,  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  charges,  and  insurance 
premiums,  as  authorized  by  law.  as  follows: 
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for  Construction,  $264,769,1000;  for  Oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  for  debt  pay- 
ment. $653,816,000;  in  aU  $918,585,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amount  provided  for  con- 
struction shall  remain  available  until  Seo- 
tember  30,  1994. 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten],  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, which  cleans  up  a  situation  con- 
cerning the  Army  National  Guard.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitteh] 
has  always  been  supportive  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves.  I  appreci- 
ate what  he  has  done,  and  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  in  any  way  that  it 
was  possible  to  help  the  reserve  forces 
especially  the  National  Guard  in  Mis^ 
sissippi.  Mr.  Whitten  has  been  right 
there.  He  has  been  a  friend  of  the 
Guard. 

The    CHAIRMAN.   The    Clerk   will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Family  Housing.  Air  Force 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  Air 
Force  for  construction,  including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 
tension and  alteration  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  including  debt  payment,  leas- 
ing, minor  construction,  principal  and  inter- 
est charges,  and  insurance  premiums,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  as  foUows:  for  Construc- 
tion. $252,735,000;  for  Operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  for  debt  payment, 
$773,300,000;  in  aU  $1,026,035,000:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  provided  for  construction 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30 
1994. 

Family  Housing.  Detense  Agencies 
For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  ac- 
tivities and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments) for  construction,  including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 
tension and  alteration  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  leasing,  and  minor  construc- 
tion, as  authorized  by  law,  as  foUows:  for 
Construction,  $600,000;  for  Operation  and 
maintenance.  $20,700,000;  in  aU  $21,300,000: 
Provided,  That  the  amount  provided  for 
construction  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1994. 

Homeowners  Assistance  Fund,  Detense 
For  use  in  the  Homeowners  Assistance 
Fund     esUbllshed     pursuant     to     section 
1013(d)  of  the  Demonstration   Cities  and 
Metropolitan    Development    Act    of    1966 
(Public  Law  89-754,  as  amended).  $5,100,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Account 
For  deposit  into  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Base  Closure  Account  established  by 
section  207(aKl)  of  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment    Act      (PubUc     lAW      100-526) 
$500,000,000.  to  remain  available  for  obllga^ 
Uon   untU   September  30.   1995:   Provided, 
That  none  of  these  funds  may  be  obligated 
for  base  realignment  and  closure  activities 
under   PubUc   Law    100-526    which    would 
cause  the  Department's  $2,400,000,000  coM 
estimate    for    military    construction    and 
famUy  housing  related  to  the  Base  Realign- 
ment and  Closure  Program  to  be  exceeded. 
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Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  that  section 
of  the  bill  where  the  language  that 
has  caused  so  much  anguish  today  and 
in  previous  days  in  the  committee,  is 
being  considered.  That  is  the  section 
dealing  with  base  closing.  Very  shortly 
we  will  have  a  point  of  order  made 
against  the  particularly  language  in 
this  section  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
legislation  in  an  appropriations  bill. 
That  point  of  order  will  correctly  be 
sustained  by  the  Chair  because  the 
Committee  on  Rules  chose  not  to  pro- 
tect the  amendment  which  was  added 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  just  a  moment  before  that  hap- 
pens to  speak  about  why  this  was  done 
and  why  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  in  the  full  committee 
represents  the  correct  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee's 
amendment  is  very  simple  one.  It  says 
that  base  closings  will  not  go  forward 
for  those  bases  currently  being  studied 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
unless  the  GAO  confirms  that  a  6-year 
payback  is  valid. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  to  be  a  positive  cost-benefit  for 
closing  a  base  within  6  years.  Now,  to 
me,  that  seems  very  reasonable. 

The  appropriations  bill  is  really 
asking  that  the  base  closings  conform 
to  what  this  body  did  when  we  adopt- 
ed the  base  closing  legislation  1  year 
ago.  We  said  then  that  there  would  be 
a  positive  payback.  We  said  there 
would  have  to  be  a  cost  savings  in 
order  to  make  a  decision  to  go  forward 
with  base  closings.  The  amendment 
adopted  in  the  full  committee  was  a 
generic  one.  It  did  not  apply  to  one 
specific  base.  It  did  not  apply  to  all 
bases,  but  it  applied  to  all  those  about 
which  serious  questions  had  been 
raised  and  which  had  been  included  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office  study. 

Throughout  the  debate  that  we  had 
in  this  body  on  base  closings  we  heard 
over  and  over  again  that  cost  savings 
was  what  it  was  really  all  about. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  took  the  opportuni- 
ty in  the  last  couple  of  days  to  go  back 
and  review  the  debate  on  base  closings 
of  23  colleagues  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  legislation.  Every  single  one. 
myself  included,  mentioned  cost  sav- 
ings as  a  major  reason  for  supporting 
the  legislation.  Thirteen  Members, 
more  than  one-half  of  those  who 
spoke,  cited  their  belief  that  base  clos- 
ing would  save  from  $2  to  $5  billion 
annually. 

Mr.  Chairman.  let  me  just  quote 
from  a  couple  of  those  comments  that 
were  made,  and  I  single  these  out  only 
because  they  are  here  in  the  record  on 
the  debate  on  base  closings. 

The    gentleman    from    Ohio     [Mr 
Wyub]: 


with  the  Armey  proposal  now  before  us 
we  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  achieve  an 
estimated  savings  of  from  $2  billion  to  $5 
billion  a  year  by  eliminating  those  bases 
that  no  longer  serve  a  useful  military  our 
pose  *^ 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
Roth]: 

Estimates  on  the  budget  savings  from 
such  a  proposal  range  from  S2  billion  annu- 
ally by  the  Grace  Commission  to  as  high  as 
»5  billion  annually  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr 
Upton]: 

By  creating  a  bipartisan  commission  with 
the  authority  to  recommend  closing  unneed- 
ed  military  ba^es.  we  can  save  between  $2.5 
and  $5  billion  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
but  I  think  the  point  is  clear.  Certain- 
ly the  Members  that  were  speaking  on 
the  floor  on  this  issue  thought  that 
savings,    dollar   savings,    were   at    the 
heart  of  why  we  were  supporting  the 
base  closings  legislation.  If  we  were  to 
look  at  other  criteria,  such  as  efficiency 
for  our  military  services  by  closing  or 
realigning   bases,    we   find   that   now 
based  on  information  that  has  been  gi- 
ven to  us  by  the  services,  that  criteria 
does  not  hold  up  either.  The  decisions 
made  by  the  commission  were  not  deci- 
sions that  would  have  been  made  by 
any  of  the  services.  In  many  cases,  the 
decision  makes  no  sense  for  the  service 
involved. 

The  GAO  report  is  going  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  months.  There  will  be 
no  signficant  slowdown  of  base  clos- 
ings if  we  wait  for  the  completion  of 
this  study.  The  language  that  was  of- 
fered in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions did  not  break  any  new  ground.  It 
was  not  an  amendment  to  stop  base 
closings.  Rather,  we  tried  to  say:  "Lets 
take  another  look  at  this.  If  indeed  we 
made  an  i.ncorrect  decision,  we  ought 
to  look  again  at  those  bases  that  are 
being  closed  before  we  finalize  that  de- 
cision." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  said  here 
today  that  we  cannot  reopen  this 
issue.  It  would  be  too  painful.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  those 
who  say  that  we  cannot  reopen  this 
ought  to  ask  the  question.  "Would  you 
suggest  we  dont  reopen  catastrophic 
health  care  legislation  because  it's  too 
painful?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  made  a  mistake 
and  we  ought  to  have  the  honesty  to 
admit  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee's 
amendment  should  be  included  in  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sk.  101.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  thU  Act  shall  be  expended  for  payments 
under  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  for 
work,  where  cost  estimates  exceed  $25  000 
to  be  performed  within  the  United  States' 
except  Alaska,  without  the  specific  approval 
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In  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  set- 
ting forth  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sbc.  102.  Funds  herein  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  constniction 
shall  be  available  for  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles.  ►'~>«"Ker 

Sec.  103.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  construction  may 
be  used  for  advances  to  the  Federal  High 
way  Administration.  Department  of  Trans 
portatlon.  for  the  construction  of  access 
roads  as  authorized  by  section  210  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  when  projecU  au- 
thorized therein  are  certified  as  important 
to  the  national  defense  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Sk.  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  begin  contruction 
of  new  bases  Inside  the  continental  United 
States  for  which  specific  appropriations 
have  not  been  made. 

Sk^  105.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shaU  be  used  for  purchase  of  land 
or  land  easements  In  excess  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  value  as  determined  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  except  (a)  where 
there  is  a  determination  of  value  by  a  Fed- 
eral court,  or  (b)  purchases  negotiated  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee,  or  (c) 
To/I^^'^^  estimated  value  is  less  than 
J25.0O0.  or  <d)  as  otherwise  determined  by 
[^^^fe^y  of  Defense  to  be  in  the  public 

in^t"K/  ?*;  I*"?,^  °^  '^"^  ^""'^  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  (1)  acquire  land 
(2)  provide  for  site  preparation,  or  (3)  Install 
utilities  for  any  family  housing,  except 
housing  for  which  funds  have  been  made 
available  In  annual  military  construction  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

Sec.  107.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  minor  construction  may  be 
used  to  transfer  or  relocate  any  activity 
from  one  base  or  insUUatlon  to  another 
without  prior  notification  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations. 

Sec.  108.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pro- 
curement of  steel  for  any  constniction 
project  or  activity  for  which  American  steel 
producers,  fabricators,  and  manufacturers 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  such  steel  procurement 

Sbc  109.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  for  dredging  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  may  be  used  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  by  foreign  contractors:  Provided. 
That  the  low  responsive  and  responsible  bid 
of  a  United  SUtes  contractor  does  not 
exceed  the  lowest  responsive  and  responsi- 
ble bid  of  a  foreign  contractor  by  greater 
than  20  per  centum. 

Sec.  110.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  military  con- 
struction or  family  housing  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  pay  real 
property  taxes  In  any  foreign  nation 

<  .!f;  V^  *'**"*  *>'  *^*  ^^^  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  initiate  a  new  In- 
stallation overseas  without  prior  notifica- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Sec.  112.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for  architect 
and  engineer  contracts  estimated  by  the 
Government  to  exceed  $500,000  for  projecte 
«*^  accomplished  In  Japan  or  in  any 
NATO  member  country,  unless  such  con- 
tracte  are  awarded  to  United  States  firms  or 
United  SUtes  firms  In  Joint  venture  with 
host  nation  firms. 

I  ^^,  ^]}  ^""^  °^  '^*  ^""^'s  appropriated 
M  h^  ^^^  ^°'  ™l"tary  construction  in  the 
United  SUtes  territories  and  possessions  In 
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the  Pacific  and  on  Kwajalein  Island  may  be 
used  to  award  any  contract  estimated  by  the 
Government  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  a  for- 
eign contractor  ProtMed,  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  contract  awards 
for  which  the  lowest  responalve  and  respon- 
sible bid  of  a  United  SUtes  contractor  ex- 
ceeds the  lowest  responsive  and  responsible 
bid  of  a  foreign  contractor  by  greater  than 
20  per  centum. 

Sec.  114.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  to 
Inform  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  plans  and  scope  of  any  proposed  mili- 
tary exercise  Involving  United  SUtes  per- 
sonnel 30  days  prior  to  its  occurring.  If 
amounts  expended  for  construction,  either 
temporary  or  permanent,  are  anticipated  to 
exceed  $100,000. 

(TRANSrER  or  rUNDS) 

Sec.  115.  Unexpended  balances  In  the  Mili- 
tary Family  Housing  Bitenagement  Account 
esUbllshed  pursuant  to  section  2831  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  well  as  any  addi- 
tional amounts  which  would  otherwise  be 
transferred  to  the  Military  Family  Housing 
Management  Account  during  fiscal  year 
1990.  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  Family  Housing  provided  In  this 
Act.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, based  on  the  sources  from  which  the 
funds  were  derived,  and  shall  be  available 
for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the  same 
time  period,  as  the  appropriation  to  which 
they  have  been  transferred. 

Sec.  116.  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  In  this  Act  which  are 
limited  for  obligation  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall  be  obligated  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 


(TRAKSTER  or  rtJNDS) 

Sec.  117.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  construction  In 
prior  years  are  hereby  made  available  for 
construction  authorized  for  each  such  mili- 
tary department  by  the  authorizations  en- 
acted Into  law  during  the  first  session  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress. 

Sec.  118.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  to 
provide  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
ttves  with  a  report  by  February  15.  1990. 
containing  details  of  the  specific  actions 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  fiscal  year  1990  to  encour- 
age other  meml)er  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  Japan  to 
assume  a  greater  share  of  the  common  de- 
fense burden  of  such  nations  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sec.  119.  For  military  construction  or 
family  housing  projects  that  are  being  com- 
pleted with  funds  otherwise  expired  or 
lapsed  for  obligation,  expired  or  l^xed 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  associ- 
ated supervision,  inspection,  overhead,  engi- 
neering and  design  on  those  projects  and  on 
subsequent  claims.  If  any. 

Sec.  120.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act.  except  for  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure  funds, 
may  be  used  for  planning,  design,  or  con- 
struction of  military  facilities  or  famUy 
housing  to  support  the  relocation  of  the 
401st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  from  Spain  to 
another  coimtry. 

Sec.  121.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Uw.  any  funds  appropriated  to  a 
military  department  or  defense  agency  for 
the  construction  of  military  projecte  may  be 
obligated  for  a  mlUtary  construction  project 
or  contract,  or  for  any  portion  of  such  a 
project  or  contract,  at  any  time  before  the 


end  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  for  such  project  were 
appropriated  if  the  ftmds  obligated  for  such 
project  (1)  are  obligated  from  funds  avail- 
able for  military  construction  projects,  and 
(2)  do  not  exceed  the  amount  appropriated 
for  such  project,  plus  any  amount  by  which 
the  cost  of  such  project  is  Increased  pursu- 
ant to  law. 

Sbc.  122.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this 
Act  for  Operations  and  Maintenance  of 
Family  Housing,  no  more  than  $25,000,000 
may  be  obligated  for  contract  cleaning  of 
family  housing  units. 

Sic.  123.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, operation  or  maintenance  of  new 
family  housing  units  In  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  connection  with  any  Increase  in  ac- 
companied tours  after  June  6, 1988. 

Sec.  124.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  planning  and  design  activities 
may  be  used  to  initiate  design  of  the  PenU- 
gon  Annex. 

Sbc.  125.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1990  pay  raises  for  programs 
funded  by  this  Act  shall  be  absorbed  within 
the  levels  appropriated  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  126.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act,  except  those  necessary  to  exer- 
cise construction  management  provisions 
under  section  2807  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  may  be  used  for  study,  planning, 
design,  or  architect  and  engineer  services  re- 
lated to  the  relocation  of  Yongsan  Garri- 
slon,  Korea. 

Mr.  HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  from  page  9,  line  5, 
through  page  15,  line  9.  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  portion  of 
the  bill? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  127.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  In  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  close 
or  realign  a  military  Installation  under  title 
II  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Amend- 
menU  and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Act  (Public  lAW  100-526)  and  being  ciurent- 
ly  studied  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
unless  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
determined  under  their  current  study  that 
potential  total  cost  savings  over  a  six-year 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  closure  or  realignment  of  the 
Installation,  exceed  the  total  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  expended  to  close  or  realign 
such  military  Installation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  points 
of  order  to  section  127? 

POnn  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  section  127  of 
the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  violates 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefnsb]  want  to  be  heard  on  that 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mrum).  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded  auid  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  (X>NTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  explain 
my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  127  violates  clause  2 
of  rule  )(XI  on  a  number  of  different  gnxjnds. 

But  the  clearest  reason  is  that  it  prohibits 
funds  made  availat>le  "in  this  or  any  other 
Act."  Because  of  this.  It  goes  beyond  Kmiting 
funds  In  this  bill,  and  applies  to  ottier  acts 
wTiettier  approved  previously  or  to  be  ap- 
proved in  the  future,  and  so  constitutes  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriations  bill. 

Congress  voted  with  only  43  dissenting 
votes  to  go  ahead  with  base  closing.  If  we 
start  undoing  that  agreement  now,  with  this 
provision,  we  might  as  well  put  out  a  state- 
ment to  the  country  that  we  talk  t)ig,  but  we 
act  small. 

I  would  furtfier  point  out  that  if  this  provision 
had  remained  in  the  bill,  it  woukj  have  caused 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  downtown. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  statement  of  admin- 
istration policy. 

H.R.  3012.  Military  Cohstrdctioh 
Appropriatiors  Bill.  Fiscal  Yeah  1990 

The  Administration  generally  supports 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
BUI  as  reported,  but  there  Is  one  provision 
that,  if  included,  would  cause  the  Adminis- 
tration to  oppose  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney 
General  and  Director  of  OMB  would  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  he  veto  this  bill 
because  of  a  provison  that  would  prohibit 
proceeding  with  any  base  closure  or  realign- 
ment currently  under  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  unless  the  GAO 
determines  that  the  total  savings  over  a  six 
year  period  exceed  the  total  cost  of  closure 
or  realignment.  This  provision  would  seri- 
ously undermine  a  major  initiative  support- 
ed by  tMth  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  close  unneeded  military  bases.  It  could 
prevent  or  seriously  delay  the  closure  or  re- 
alignment of  several  Installations  now  under 
study  by  GAO.  This  amendment  also  In- 
fringes on  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  because  It  would  make  Executive 
Branch  action  legaUy  dependent  on  deci- 
sions by  the  Comptroller  General.  This  pro- 
vision Is  unconstitutional  and  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Botpsher  vs.  Synar,  which  held  that  the 
Comptroller  General  is  an  officer  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  and  can  not  perform  execu- 
tive functions. 

The  Administration  would  also  object  to 
any  provision  that  prohibits  the  closure  or 
realignment  of  any  of  the  ttases  that  were 
part  of  the  recommendations  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Base  Realignment  and  Closure. 

The  bill  also  adds  almost  $500  million  for 
unrequested  projecte  and  cute  70  overseas 
construction  projecte  totaling  $354  million. 
The  Administration  urges  the  House  to  re- 
store funding  for  the  requested  overseas 
programs. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  Hotise 
with  an  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendation  that   the   amendment   be 
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agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Ray]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
MruME,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  [H.R.  3012]  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1990.  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.    (Mr. 
Ray).  Without  objection,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore, 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore, 
question  is  on  the  engrossment 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The   question   was    taken;    and    the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  382,  nays 
29,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  189] 
YEAS— 382 


The 


The 
and 


Ackennan 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Archer 

Anney 

A<ptn 

AUlns 

AuColn 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

BeUenion 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

BevUl 

BUlraklx 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bo«B 

Bontor 

Bonki 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 


Browder 
Brown  <CAj 
Brown  ( CO  i 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunnlnc 
Biutanuuite 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CAi 
CampbeU  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Oarke 
Clay 
Clement 
Clln«er 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  <TXi 
Combeat 
Conte 
Cooper 
Coctello 
Couchlln 
Cox 
Coyne 
Cral« 

Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 
de  la  Garza 


OeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Doman  i  CA  > 

Douslas 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Elarly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

En«el 

Ensllsh 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Pawell 

Pazio 

Pelghan 

Fields 

nake 

PUppo 

PosUetta 

Pord  (Mil 


Ford  c  TN  i 

Frank 

Frosi 

Oallegly 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

G<-kBs 

Gephardt 

Gibt)on£ 

Glllmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson  " 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  iTX' 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  >  IL) 

Hayes  >  LA  i 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hiickaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Johnston 

Jones  (GAi 

Jones  ( NC  i 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Keruiedy 

Keruielly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koetmaypr 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  ( lA  i 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  iCA 

Lehman  (FLi 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levtne  ( CA  i 

Lewis  (PL I 

Lewis  (GAi 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CAi 


'CTi 
iWA 


>CT' 
'SD' 


Lowey  <  NYi 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  iNYi 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

MrCloskey 

MrCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwcn 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  <  NC ' 

McMlllen  (MDi 

McNully 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (OH  I 

Miller  iWA^ 

Moakley 

MollruLn 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Momson 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  ( MA  i 

Neal  iNCi 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  I UT  > 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  ( N  J  i 

Payne  ( VA  i 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Permy 

Perkliw 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pochard 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahail 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland  (CTl 

Rowland  (GAi 

Roybal 
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Sabo 

Salkl 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

SIslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slactery 

Slaughter  < NY) 

Slaughter  i  VA  > 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  iVTi 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

iNH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  ( C A ) 
Thomas  ( GA ) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 
Torrlcelli 
Traxler 
Udall 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walgren 
Walsh 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whlttaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
WUson 
wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


Bates 

Broomfleld 

Crockett 

De  Fazio 

Dellimis 

Plorlo 

Prenzel 

Gallo 

Henry 

Hughes 


Bilbray 

Burton 

Collins 

Conyers 

Courier 

Crane 

Dicks 


NAYS— 29 

Kastenmeier 

Lewis  (CA) 

LighCfoot 

Lukens.  Donald 

Miller  (CA) 

Murphy 

Owens  ( NY ) 

Pallone 

Roe 

Roukema 


Russo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Smith  (NJ) 

Stark 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Walker 

Weiss 


NOT  VOTING-20 


Pish 

Hall  (OH) 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsul 
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McCrery 

MlneU 
Rostenkowskl 
Sensenbrermer 
Vander  Jagt 
Wylie 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pish  for,  with  Mr.  Courier  against. 

Messrs.  OWENS  of  New  York 
HUGHES,  DeFAZIO.  and  GALLO 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  HANCOCK  and  Mr.  BROWN  of 
California  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WAIVING  REQUIREMENT  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  REAUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  "AUGUST 
RECESS"  BY  ROLLCALL  BY 
JULY  31 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con 
Res.  179)  waiving  the  requirement  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  for  "August  recess"  by  roUcall  by 
July  31,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey).  The  Clerk  will  report  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  179 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  SenaU  concurringj.  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  132(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.S.C.  198).  as  amended  by  section  461  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
(PubUc  Law  91-510:  84  SUt.  1193),  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate 
shaU  not  adjourn  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
three  days,  or  adjourn  sine  die.  untU  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  adopted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  providing  either  for  an  ad- 
journment (In  excess  of  three  days)  to  a  day 
certain  or  for  adjournment  sine  die. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  but  I  would  ask 
the    gentleman    from    Missouri    [Mr. 
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Gephardt]  to  explain  his  concurrent 
resolution,  and  I  yield  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion currently  before  us,  required  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  aUows  the  House  to  adopt  its  ad- 
journment resolution  for  the  August 
recess  after  July  31,  the  date  mandat- 
ed by  that  act.  A  concurrent  resolution 
such  as  this  is  adopted  every  odd  num- 
bered year  where  the  Congress  has 
adopted  its  adjournment  resolution 
for  the  August  recess  after  July  31. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  leadership  has  concurred  on 
this  side,  and  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2661 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2661. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  3014,  and  that  I  may  include 
tabular  and  extraneous  material  and 
charts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UM  I 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1990 

Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3014)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion.  Bir. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  and 
myself. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1756 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3014,  with  Mr.  Donnelly  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  thelJill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  was 
considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  toispetik  out  of  order.) 

REPORTED  RAHQliHC  OP  UEUTEIf  AMT  COLONEL 
HIGGINS 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  am  speaking  somewhat  out  of 
order  in  the  sense  of  bringing  national 
attention  to  what  happened  apparent- 
ly today  in  the  reported  killing  of 
Colonel  Higgins,  who  was  a  resident  of 
my  community,  and  whose  sister, 
Mary  Fisher,  still  lives  in  the  city  of 
Louisville.  I  want  to  express  my  sym- 
pathy to  the  people  who  do  live  in 
Louisville  and  to  the  sister  of  Colonel 
Higgins,  and  my  hope  remains  that 
this  reported  killing  of  Colonel  Hig- 
gins is  only  that,  a  reported  event  and 
not  an  actual  event. 

But  certainly  this  does  point  to  the 
great  seriousness  that  we  have  in  the 
entire  Bfiddle  Eastern  area  in  trying  to 
find  some  peaceful  solution.  Severest 
condemnation  must  go  to  the  group 
that  at  least  is  taking  credit  for  having 
performed  this  heinous  and  grievous 
act. 

Certainly  this  also  points  out  that 
the  Israelis  and  everybody  has  to  be 
careful  as  to  exactly  how  this  very  sen- 
sitive issue  is  handled  and  carried  out 
in  the  Middle  Bast. 

But  my  real  reason  for  rising  today 
is  simply  to  express  to  the  family  of 
Colonel  Higgins  my  greatest  sympathy 
and  my  hope  that  Colonel  Higgins  is 
still  alive,  and  certainly  I  will  make 
every  effort  that  I  can  to  bring  to  bear 


the  true  facts,  and  I  hope  that  the 
family  wiU  call  on  me  if  they  need  me. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Kir.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
present  H.R.  3014— the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1990— to  the  House.  The  bill  and 
report— House  Report  No.  101-179— 
were  filed  on  July  26,  1989. 

I  will  not  go  over  every  detail— the 
report  and  bill  have  been  available  to 
the  Members  for  several  days.  But  I 
will  summarize  the  bill. 

Before  I  begin,  I  want  to  thank  each 
member  of  the  Legislative  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations: 
Mr.  Yates,  Illinois; 
Mr.  Obey,  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  Murtha,  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Traxler,  Michigan; 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  Louisiana; 
Mr.  Lewis,  California,  ranking  mi- 
nority subcommittee; 

Mr.  Conte,  Massachusetts,  ranking 
minority  full  committee; 
Mr.  Myers,  Indiana; 
Mr.  Porter,  Illinois;  and 
Mr.  Whitten,  Mississippi,  full  com- 
mittee chairman. 

My  special  appreciation  goes  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  particular,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority and  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, who  has  participated  in  all  of  our 
hearings  and  deliberations  and  has 
been  a  full  partner  in  the  writing  of 
this  bill. 

Also,  I  appreciate  working  with  and 
the  help  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  primarily: 
Chairman  Prank  Annunzio;  Bill 
Thomas,  ranking  minority;  Mart  Rose 
Oakar  and  Pat  Roberts,  chairman 
and  ranking  member  on  the  Personnel 
and  Police  Subcommittee;  Charlie 
Rose  and  James  Walsh,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  of  the  Office 
Systems  Subcommittee;  and  Joe 
Gaydos  and  Barbara  Vucanovich, 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Accounts  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  $1.59  bil- 
lion—$1,592,675,500— in  the  bill  for  the 
operations  of  the  legislative  branch 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  These  funds  do 
not  include  the  activities  of  the 
Senate,  which  will  be  inserted  when 
the  bill  is  considered  in  the  other 
body.  Also,  we  do  not  include  certain 
permanent  appropriations. 

The  bill  has  $986.9  million  for  con- 
gressional operations  and  $605.8  mil- 
lion for  other  agencies. 

We  have  reduced  the  budget  by  9.1 
percent— almost  $160  million.  The 
budget  request  asked  for  a  21.7-per- 
cent increase.  The  committee  has  re- 
duced that  by  over  50  percent. 

We  have  scrupulously  adhered  to 
the  bipartisan  budget  agreement.  That 
agreement  limits  the.  expenditure 
growth  in  Federal  domestic  programs 
to  10.3  percent.  After  adjusting  for 
outlays  in  the  bill  which  vdll  necessari- 
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ly  be  made  In  1989.  and  other  savings 
which  will  be  made,  this  bill  is  only  5.4 
percent  over  the  1989  appropriations. 

As  presented  to  the  House,  the  bill 
contains  $152.2  million  more  than  the 
current  fiscal  year  1989  appropria- 
tions. That  increase  over  the  current 
level  pays  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  cost 
of  last  January's  COLA  for  our  em- 
ployees, a  modest  level  of  other  man- 
datory salary  items,  plus  a  few  repairs, 
necessary  renovations,  some  new 
equipment,  contractual  and  other 
price  increases  to  maintain  current 
services,  and  a  few  essential  program 
enhancements. 

For  example,  there  are  increases 
made  necessary  to  pay  the  fiscal  year 
1990  cost  of  last  Januarys  4.1-percent 
comparability  salary  adjustment  that 
was  given  to  all  Federal  employees, 
except  the  Members  of  Congress, 
judges,  and  senior  level  people.  This 
and  other  mandatory  salary  increases 
such  as  normal  longevity  increases  and 
hesdth  and  other  benefit  increases 
amount  to  $51.8  million.  Then  there 
are  inflation  and  price  increases  to 
maintain  current  services— such  as 
supplies,  equipment,  printing,  books, 
and  rent— of  $13.4  million.  There  is  a 
$104.4  million  increase  in  workload 
volumes,  primarily  House  and  Senate 
mail,  but  also  increases  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  automation,  preserva- 
tion activities,  and  book  cataloging. 
New  equipment,  repairs,  and  alter- 
ations to  our  physical  plant,  and  other 
maintenance  items  have  been  reduced 
by  $6.8  million  under  last  year  and 
other  program  reductions  of  $10.6  mil- 
lion have  also  been  made. 

Through  actions  in  this  bill  and  by 
the  agencies  of  the  legislative  branch, 
we  have  reduced  overall  employment 
by  four  permanent  jobs.  Only  114  es- 
sential jobs  of  the  381  new  jobs  re- 
quested have  been  allowed,  while 
there  will  be  a  reduction  of  118  jobs 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  consists  of 
three  titles.  Title  I  is  congressional  op- 
erations: House— $537.2  million:  joint 
items— $204.9  million;  OTA— $18.7  mil- 
lion; Biomedical  Ethics  Board— $1.5 
million:  CBO— $19.6  million:  Architect 
of  the  Capitol— $80.4  million:  CRS— 
$46.7  million;  and  congressional  print- 
ing—$77.9  million. 

Title  II  consists  of:  Botanic 
Garden— $2.6  million;  Library  of  Con- 
gress—$211  million;  Library  building 
and  grounds  $7.2  million;  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal— $101,000:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents— $20.2  million; 
and  GAO— $364.7  million. 

Title  III  contains  various  provisions 
to  facilitate  operations. 

TITIX  II— OTHER  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  spe- 
cial note  of  title  II  of  this  bill— the 
other  agencies"  title. 

Too  often,  we  think  of  this  bill  as 
merely  funding  the  House  and  Senate. 
Some  realize  that   the  Congressional 


Budget  Office  and  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  are  also  in  the  bill.  But  few 
Members  focus  on  that  very  substan- 
tial portion  which  funds  other  activi- 
ties of  the  legislative  branch. 

As  I  have  noted,  we  have  the  Library 
of  Congress,  an  institutional  leader 
throughout  the  country  for  the  li- 
brary community,  scholarly  research, 
preservation  technologies,  copyright 
registration,  books  for  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped,  and  other  im- 
portant programs.  Just  one  of  their 
programs,  machine  readable  catalog- 
mg,  is  a  great  example  of  the  help  the 
Library  of  Congress  gives  to  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  This  program 
saves  the  Nation's  libraries  over  $367 
million  each  year,  dollars  and  staff 
time  that  your  State  and  local  librar- 
ies would  have  to  expend  to  catalog  a 
book  or  magazine  before  placing  it  on 
one  of  their  shelves.  I  will  place  an 
analysis  of  these  savings  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  an 
extremely  important  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch— as  well  as  the  entire 
Government.  The  GAO  sets  our  ac- 
counting standards— does  financial 
audits  of  Government  programs  and 
corporations— reviews  program  results, 
does  studies,  and  is  an  overall  watch- 
dog in  assisting  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  According  to  Comp- 
troller General  Charles  Bowsher.  the 
GAO  had  measurable  financial  bene- 
fits of  $23.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988— 
that's  a  return  of  $71  for  every  $1  we 
appropriate  to  GAO.  And  those  sav- 
ings are  only  part  of  the  story— GAO 
studies  are  of  major  assistance  to  con- 
gressional committees  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities.  How  many  times 
have  you  seen  a  GAO  study  lead  to  a 
major  improvement  or  serve  to  raise 
an  issue  that  was  otherwise  buried  in 
the  bureaucracy? 

We  have  a  small  agency  with  a  big 
responsibility— the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal.  The  Tribunal  sets  royalty 
rates  for  the  cable  TV  industry,  for 
jukebox  and  phonograph  records,  and 
for  public  broadcasting.  They  also  dis- 
tribute royalty  funds  to  the  perform- 
ing rights  societies  for  jukeboxes  and 
the  cable  industry.  This  agency  dis- 
tributes over  $200  million  each  year  in 
royalties  to  copyright  owners  in  the 
music  and  cable  television  industries. 

Then  there  is  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  a  part  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  That  program  distrib- 
utes Government  documents  and 
report  to  over  1.400  Federal  depository 
libraries  all  over  the  country.  They 
sell  or  distribute  free  about  110  million 
publications  yearly  to  the  general 
public,  depositories,  and  Federal. 
State,  or  local  entities.  In  many  ways, 
that  programs  bring  the  Government 
as  close  to  the  average  citizen  as  any 
program  in  the  entire  Federal  struc- 
ture. 


Of  course,  we  also  have  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  the  Biomedi- 
cal Ethics  Board,  and  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service  in  title  I  who  do 
very  important  work  for  the  House 
and  Senate.  Their  studies  are  widely 
reported  and  respected. 

So.  this  is  not  a  bill  that  solely  funds 
the  House  and  Senate.  It  is  an  entire 
branch  of  Government— one  of  the 
three  coequal  branches.  I  hope  that 
Members  will  remember  that  when 
they  vote  on  this  bill— auid  when  they 
explain  its  contents  to  our  constitu- 
ents. 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

We  have  some  language  of  page  25 
of  our  report  (No.  101-179)  that  will  be 
of  some  interest  to  our  environmental- 
mined  Members.  The  Committee  has 
l)een  interested  in  improving  waste 
management  throughout  the  Capitol 
complex.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
already  recycles  waste  paper.  The 
Committee  has  directed  that  the  Ar- 
chitect go  a  step  further  and  develop  a 
comprehensive  W3iste  management 
program  to  be  implemented  as  a  pilot 
project  for  1  year  in  one  of  the  House 
office  buildings.  The  Architect  will  ex- 
amine the  program's  implementation 
costs  and  potential  financial  return  for 
recycled  materials  produced  by  the 
program.  Based  on  the  findings  of  the 
1-year  program,  the  committee  may 
recommend  be  implemented  through- 
out the  Capitol  complex. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  OFFICES 

We  have  provided  $237,000  for  a  new 
joint  House-Senate,  item— the  Special 
Services  Office. 

Salaries  and  benefits.  $197,000:  non- 
personal  items.  40.000;  total  $237,000. 

The  office  will  be  staffed  by  six  em- 
ployees, and  a  Special  Services  Board 
(Clerk  of  the  House,  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate,  and  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress) will  provide  policy  guidance. 
Oversight  will  be  provided  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  Senate  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration asked  us  to  include  this  item  in 
the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  formalizing 
a  joint  special  services  office  to  assist 
congressional  guests  who  are  handi- 
capped, amd  to  provide  support  to  con- 
gressional offices,  usually  in  the  form 
of  signing  for  hearing-impaired  visi- 
tors and  staff.  Currently,  the  Senate 
Sergeant  at  Arms  provides  handi- 
capped support  to  meet  needs  of 
Senate  guests  and  staff,  with  service  to 
the  House  on  an  as  available  basis.  Al- 
though this  has  generally  proven  sat- 
isfactory, a  joint  Special  Services 
Office  would  centralize  and  facilitate 
delivery  of  such  services  to  the  guests 
of  either  Chamber,  and  make  available 
backup  services  to  both  Chambers. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SAVINGS 

Mr.  Chairman,  3  years  ago,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriations  bill,  we 
authorized  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
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Itol,  in  cooperation  with  all  legislative 
agencies,  to  develop  a  telecommunica- 
tion plan  for  the  legislative  branch. 
We  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  new 
telephone  and  data  communications 
technologies,  to  Improve  legislative 
branch  conmiunlcations,  and  to  find 
some  savings  as  well. 

Well,  the  story  isn't  yet  finished,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
progress  to  report. 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  good 
friends  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration— particularly  Chair- 
man Frank  Anwttnzio;  Subcommittee 
on  Office  Systems  Chairman  Charlie 
Rose;  and  Bill  Thobcas.  the  ranldng 
minority  on  that  committee;  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  installed 
its  own  telephone  switch  and  replaced 
outmoded  telephones  with  the  modem 
instruments  now  in  use. 

The  Senate  and  Library  of  Congress 
have  made  similar  installations.  We 
are  encouraging  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  Government  Printing 
Office  to  develop  comparable  plans. 
We  are  all  moving  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  House  will  save  $50  million 
over  a  10-year  period  due  to  this  in- 
stskllation. 

The  savings  in  this  bill  for  the 
House  alone  amounts  to  about  $11.7 
million.  The  Library  of  Congress 
annual  operating  savings  is  almost 
$550,000  this  year. 

Another  step  is  being  taken  at  the 
current  time,  a  so-called  common  serv- 
ices procurement  will  provide  a  single 
long-distance  vendor,  which  will  yield 
lower  unit  costs,  as  well  as  legislative 
branchwide  compatibility  in  signaling, 
switching,  and  transmission  standards. 
It  has  been  estimated  that,  when  the 
long-distance  common  services  net- 
work is  fully  in  place,  the  annual  sav- 
ings will  be  $10.6  million  together  with 
the  benefits  of  a  highly  integrated 
network. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really  pleased  at 
the  progress  that  has  been  made.  We 
have  shown  that  good  planning  and 
cooperation  can  overcome  the  inertia 
that  sometimes  typifies  the  bureaucra- 
cy. The  legislative  branch  is  showing 
we  can  handle  technology  upgrades  in 
a      competent      and      cost-effective 

manner. 

I  want  to  commend  George  White, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  whom  we 
have  designated  to  spearhead  this 
plan.  He  has  tackled  it  with  his  typical 
enthusiasm  and  in  a  thoroughly  pro- 
fessional way.  And,  of  course,  the  leg- 
islative agencies  have  devoted  staff 
and  resources  as  necessary.  It  is  truly 
a  cooperative  venture. 

WEST  FRONT  RBFROORAMMIIIG 

The  Committee  took  another  action 
separate  from  this  biU  that  will  be  of 
some  interest.  FYom  funds  remaining 
from  the  west  front  restoration 
project,  we  have  authorized  a  $7  mil- 
lion reprogramming  which  will  be  used 


to  construct  about  16,000  additional 
square  feet  of  space  in  the  Capitol. 

This  space  will  be  added  at  the  base- 
ment level  in  the  current  courtyards 
between  the  west  front  of  the  building 
and  the  Olmstead  Terraces.  It  will  not 
be  visible  from  the  west  front,  so  the 
existing  building  site  lines  will  be  re- 
tained. ' 

The  courtyards  will  not  disappear 
either— they  will  be  replanted  on  top 
of  the  added  space. 

Earlier— last  October— the  commit- 
tee had  approved  a  $9.8  million  repro- 
gramming from  left  over  west  front 
project  funds  to  repair  the  existing 
Olmstead  Terraces.  The  terraces  are 
in  need  of  mtyor  repair— they  are  sep- 
arating from  the  walls  supporting 
them  at  certain  locations. 

Terrace  work  had  been  planned  in 
the  earlier  estimates  for  the  west  front 
restoration  project,  but  the  funds  had 
been  deleted  by  the  Senate  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
project.  Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  do 
this  work  now  with  savings  from  the 
restoration  project. 

Both  of  these  projects— the  terrace 
work,  and  the  16,000-square-foot 
courtyard  infill— can  go  forward  simul- 
taneously which  will  save  construction 
and  design  cost  and  minimize  the  dis- 
ruption. 

THERE  IS  NO  "SLUSH"  FUND 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  this  time  every 
year,  and  every  other  year  at  election 
time,  we  begin  hearing  about  a  so- 
called  slush  fund,  or  a  Speaker's  slush 
fund.  Well,  there  is  no  slush  fimd— not 
in  this  bill— nor  anywhere  else  that  I 
know  of  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

One  of  the  common  descriptions  of 
this  mystical  allegation  goes  like  this: 

A  Member's  clerk  hire  allowance  is 
about  $442,000.  If  he  does  not  pay  all 
that  out  in  salaries,  then  some  say  the 
unused  funds  go  into  the  Speaker's 
slush  fund.  That's  baloney. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  for  all  Members 
to  spend  this  clerk-hire  allowance,  in- 
cluding the  transfers  they  are  allowed 
to  make.  If  we  did.  we  would  have  to 
appropriate  $207.6  million  into  that 
account. 

But  this  bill  only  appropriates  $188.1 
million  for  that  purpose.  That's  be- 
cause we  know  many  Members  will  not 
spend  their  full  allowances.  We  have 
many  frugal  Members,  and  the  com- 
mittee does  not  believe  in  full  fimding 
any  accoimt.  We  only  fund  what  we 
believe  is  necessary. 

So  we  have  saved  $19.5  million. 

That  $20  mUlion  is  not  sitting  there 
in  a  slush  fund.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  did 
not  appropriate  if.  It  never  goes  into 
the  drawing  account  at  the  Treasury. 
Those  Members  who  do  not  spend  to 
their  ceUings  can  correctly  say  they 
are  saving  real  dollars.  Because  they 
are  entitled  to  spend  up  to  their  ceil- 
ings, but  do  not  choose  to. 


Now,  if  we  didn't  appropriate  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  can't  be  spent;  that's  the 
law.  So  the  Speaker,  the  Leader,  the 
Whip,  the  Clerk,  the  Doorkeeper- 
nobody  can  spend  it. 

Now  let  me  get  to  a  related  matter, 
because  it  is  part  of  the  misunder- 
standing here. 

We  do  liave  areas  within  the  bill 
where  the  committee  retains  authority 
to  transfer  funds  from  areas  where  a 
surplus  may  exist  to  an  area  where  a 
deficit  may  occur  because  of  unfore- 
seen circumstances  or  because  we  may 
just  have  underestimated  the  require- 
ment. 

That  is  prudent  fiscal  management, 
Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  sinis- 
ter—or underhanded— or  even  unusual 
about  this  practice.  This  reprogram- 
ming tool  is  practiced  in  every  agency 
of  the  Government  and  in  every  corpo- 
ration in  America.  It  is  good  business 
sense  to  allow  some  flexibility  in  a 
budget  plan  and  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure for  making  that  flexibility  as  effi- 
cient as  possible. 

For  example,  a  few  months  ago,  the 
House  Postmaster  was  beginning  to 
nin  a  backlog  in  delivering  mail  to 
Member's  offices— you  all  heard  about 
that— I  did  too— from  many  of  you. 

Well,  we  used  that  transfer  author- 
ity to  add  $44,000  to  the  Postmaster 
for  overtime  and  additional  help. 
Later  on  we  told  him  to  hire  40  addi- 
tional mail  handlers.  Later  on  this 
year,  we  will  have  to  find  a  surplus 
somewhere  to  add  more  salary  funds 
to  the  Postmaster  then  we  find  out  at 
what  cost  and  for  how  long  those  addi- 
tional employees  were  on  the  rolls. 

Back  in  1987,  we  transferred  $12  mil- 
lion—that's the  largest  transfer  by  far 
that  we  have  ever  done — from  an  em- 
ployee benefits  accoimt  to  our  tele- 
phone payment  account.  We  had  the 
surplus  because  that  was  the  first  full 
year  of  the  new  FERS  Retirement 
Program  and  the  formula  given  to  us 
by  OMP  to  use  in  figuring  the  funding 
needed  produced  an  amount  that  was 
much  larger  than  the  actual  cost 
turned  out  to  be. 

The  $12  million  telephone  payment 
was  for  our  new  switch  and  to  pur- 
chase new  telephone  instruments.  I 
have  already  explained  how  that 
project  saved  the  House  $11.7  million 
in  this  bill  alone. 

Wasn't  that  a  prudent  transfer,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

We  have  checked  our  records  and 
found  only  two  leadership-tyi>e  trans- 
fers in  recent  years.  One— for  $221,820 
in  1988— transferred  amounts  to  all 
leadership  offices— majority  and  mi- 
nority alike.  And  its  purpose  was  to 
provide  the  authorized  funding  for 
these  offices  that  was  automatically 
increased  after  the  fiscal  year  had 
begun  due  to  the  1988  Speaker's  pay 
order. 
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The  other,  in  the  amount  of  $36,250, 
was  in  1988  to  the  Republican  confer- 
ence to  fully  fund  a  statutory  staff  po- 
sition that  had  been  enacted  in  legisla- 
tion earlier  that  year. 

I  win  insert  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
each  House  of  Representatives  repro- 
gramming  we  have  authorized  within 
the  past  3  years.  If  there  is  ajiything 
that  suggests  Improper  or  imprudent 
procedure,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 
we  will  hear  about  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
other  area  that  may  imp'nge  on  this 
discussion.  I  don't  want  to  belabor  the 
point,  but  I  do  want  tc  lay  out  the 
facts  and  put  this  misleading  and  per- 
sistent slush  fund  fairytale  to  rest. 

We  have  a  line  item  in  the  bill:  'Sup- 
plies, materials,  administrative  costs, 
and  Federal  Tort  Claims"  within  the 
account  for  "Allowances  and  ex- 
penses." That  account  totals  about 
$19.6  million.  The  kinds  of  items 
charged  against  that  account  are  cen- 
tralized telephone  services,  computer 
costs,  office  supplies,  wall  calendars, 
suid  so  forth.  These  are  for  the  House 
in  general,  our  administrative  offices, 
committees,  leadership  offices,  and  so 
forth.  Our  report,  at  page  15,  describes 
these  items  and  indicates  there  are 
procedures  in  place  that  are  followed 
to  ensure  that  every  expenditure  from 
this  account  is  authorized— is  legal— 
and  is  cost  effective.  The  Committee 
on  House  Administration  is  the  watch- 
dog of  this  account,  Mr.  Chairman. 
And  they  are  our  housekeeping 
agency.  I  don't  see  how  anyone  could 
justly  criticize  the  necessity  to  have 
that  type  of  account  for  an  organiza- 
tion of  over  12,000  people,  with  many 
offices  in  all  50  States,  and  with  an 
annual  budget  of  over  $675  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  slush 
fund  story  writers  would  find  other 
fun  and  games  to  spend  their  idle 
hours  on. 
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COMPARISONS 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  developed  some  interesting  com- 
parisons: 

Since  1978  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  5.4 
percent.  The  executive  budget  has 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.3  percent. 
The  CPI  has  grown  at  an  annual  rate 
of  5.9  percent.  That  is,  the  legislative 
branch  has  declined  in  real  terms  since 
1978,  while  the  Federal  budget  contin- 
ues to  grow  in  real  terms. 

Federal  revenues  are  up  9.3  per- 
cent—spending in  other  parts  of  the 
domestic  discretionary  budget  are  up 
10.6  percent.  But  we  have  kept  our 
own  spending  a£  tight  as  possible. 

We  want  it  to  be  known  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  is  contributing  to  the 
reduction  in  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  summary,  this  is  a  very  tight,  aus- 
tere budget. 

We  have  tried  to  protect  core  legisla- 
tive functions.  Members  can  be  as- 
sured we  have  trimmed  the  maximum, 
but  the  House  will  have  the  funds 
needed  for  essential  operations.  There 
is  no  need  to  apologize  for  this  bill,  or 
to  make  meat  ax  reductions. 

I  urge  an  "aye  "  vote  for  the  bill. 
The  iavings  to  the  Nation's  libranea  from 

the  distribution  0/  cataloffing  records  by 

the  Library  0/  Congress  in  machine-read- 
able form 
1.  The  cal&loglng  of  books: 

Number  of  academic  and 
public  libraries 14.206 

1990  book  purchases  na- 
tionwide in  dollars  (Av- 
erage cost  per  book— 
$42.10) »906.282,360 


1990    number    of    books 

purchased  nationwide ..  21,526.896 

Number  cataloged  using 

LC  records  (82%) 17.652,064 

Total  savings  nation- 
wide for  books  cata- 
loged   $206,722,536 

2.  The  cataloging  of  seri- 

als: 

Number  of  academic  li- 
braries    4.897 

Average  number  of  new 
titles  cataloged  per 
year  per  academic  li- 
brary   1,000 

Total  new  titles  in  aca- 
demic libraries 4.897,000 

Number  of  public  librar- 
ies   9,308 

Average  number  of  new 
titles  cataloged  per 
year  per  public  library .  20 

Total  new  titles  in  public 
libraries 186,180 

Estimated  total  new 
titles  cataloged 5.083.160 

Estimated  number  of 
records  derived  from 
LC  cataloging  (esti- 
mate of  50%)  (Average 
savings  per  title  cata- 
loged—$37.78)  2.541,580 

Total  savings  nation- 
wide for  serials  cata- 
loged   $96,020,002 

3.  The  cataloging  of  maps, 

music,  sound  record- 
ings and  visual  materi- 
als: 
Annual  number  of  times 
these  records  were 
used  for  cataloging  on 
the  OCLC  database 
( Average  savings  per 
title  cataloged— $29.06)  147.172 

Total  savings  nationwide 
for  maps,  music,  sound 
recordings,   and  visual 

materials $4,275,347 

Total  savings  nationwide 
for  cataloging  books 
serials,  maps,  music, 
sound  recordings  and 
visual  materials- 

Grand  total  estimated 

savings $367,018,775 

Estimates  based  on  prior  year  data  for  academic 
and  public  libraries  from  the  Booker  Annual,  an  LC 
study  Alternative  Methods  for  Transmitting  Ma- 
chine-readable Bibliographic  Data:  a  Feasibility 
Study  and  statistics  supplied  by  OCLC.  Inc. 

D  1800 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  to  take  the 
time  to  thank  all  those  who  were  help- 
ful on  this  very  difficult  bill,  I  would 
be  using  much  more  than  my  30  min- 
utes than  I  had  intended  to. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  thank  my  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio],  for  his  excellent  work  on  H.R. 
3014.  legislative  branch  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  We  have  once 
again  worked  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
to  produce  a  bill  that  is  both  fair  as 
well  as  fiscally  responsible. 
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As  the  chairman  indicated,  this  com- 
mittee is  recommending  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $1.6  billion  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  agencies,  a  reduction  of  9.1 
percent  under  the  budget  request. 
Overall  the  growth  in  budget  author- 
ity is  10.6  percent,  if  adjusted  for  our 
mail  bill— with  some  funds  to  be  dis- 
bursed in  fiscal  year  1989— the  actual 
growth  in  the  legislative  bill  is  5.4  per- 
cent. 

Defending  this  bill  is  never  an  easy 
job.  It  is  never  easy  to  vote  for  the 
fimding  for  your  own  office,  commit- 
tee, and  staff.  However,  I  believe  that 
our  extensive  hearing  process  has 
given  us  direction.  And,  It  has  ensAiled 
us  to  make  the  difficult  decisions  and 
in  order  to  bring  to  the  floor  a  bill 
that  provides  funds  for  the  most  es- 
sential operations  of  the  House. 

Because  Chairman  Fazio  has  al- 
ready outlined  the  specifics  of  our  bill, 
I  will  not  be  redundant.  I  would  like  to 
touch  in  a  very  general  way  on  what  I 
perceive  to  be  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem for  the  legislative  branch:  The 
issue  of  congressional  mail,  particular- 
ly that  which  is  unsolicitated.  Indeed, 
our  $10  million  outlay  problem  may  be 
solved  by  an  amendment  to  refonn 
current  postal  patron  mailings.  Real 
reform  can  equal  real  savings.  While 
the  rules  of  this  committee  prohibit 
me  from  directly  addressing  certain 
problems  relative  to  mass  mailings,  I 
am  convinced  of  the  need  for  this  com- 
mittee to  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Conunittee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, the  Franking  Commission, 
members  of  the  leadership,  and 
others.  We  must  focus  our  attention 
on  the  patterns  of  mail  growth  in  this 
body. 

I  would  just  like  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  that  this  commit- 
tee and  its  staff  have  worked  hard  to 
provide  the  funds  to  enable  us  to  do 
the  jobs  for  which  we  have  been  elect- 
ed. Let  us  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
continue  a  debate  that  began  in  the 
committee  and  that  was  brought 
about  by  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith], 
to  eliminate  all  of  the  pay  for  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

While  that  amendment  was  with- 
drawn, it  did  raise  the  question  of  the 
budget  process  and  its  effectiveness, 
again,  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 

t<66. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  refer  to  pages  62 
and  63  of  the  committee  report  which 
prints  my  supplemental  views  on  the 
subject.  I 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  spend 
Just  a  moment,  if  I  might,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  budget  process. 

When  I  cosponsored  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Act 
of  1974  it  was  with  the  belief  that 
three  primary  results  would  occur. 

The  first  of  the  results  that  I 
thought  would  be  achieved  is  that  the 
Presidential  administrations  and  Con- 
gresses would  deal  openly  and  truth- 
fully with  the  real  deficit  or  the  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit.  The  second  is  that 
we  would  apply  a  budgetary  decision- 
making process  to  all  levels  and,  final- 
ly, that  Congress  would  institute  a 
practice  of  handling  Federal  program 
funding  within  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished by  a  budget  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Congress. 

Back  in  1974,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  Federal  funds  deficit  was  about 
$20  billion  at  that  time.  In  1988,  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  or  the  real  deficit 
was  $250  billion,  almost  $253  billion. 
Obviously,  the  objects  of  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Act  have  not 
worked. 

I  believe  that  the  root  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  Budget  Act  has  been  the 
accounting  method  which  permits  the 
system  to  deceive  the  American 
people.  That  is  to  say  that  by  adding 
in  the  surpluses  of  the  trust  funds,  in- 
cluding Social  Security,  the  system  ac- 
tually reduces  the  deficit  in  this  case 
by  about  $100  billion  and  reflects  a 
deficit  of  about  $100  billion  less  than 
what  it  actually  is. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  entitled  the 

"Truth-in-Budgeting  Act,"  which  is  de- 
signed to  correct  this  misconception 
that  is  created  for  the  American 
people. 

D  1810 

I  am  attempting  to  offer  this  Truth- 
in-Budgeting  Act  during  the  reconcili- 
ation process  because  I  believe  that 
the  present  system  threatens  the  ca- 
pacity and  ability  of  our  trust  funds  to 
pay  the  bills  in  such  critical  areas  as 
Social  Security  and  other  important 
fimctions  of  the  Grovemment. 

We  will  have  a  further  debate  on  the 
subject  at  a  future  time,  but  I  am 
taking  time  today  to  put  Members  on 
notice  of  my  intent  to  offer  the  Truth- 
in-Budgeting  Act  as  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  in  order  to  reflect  the 
true  deficit  that  is  confronting  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  at  the  proper  time  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  which  is  the  table 
that  reflects  the  history  of  the  defi- 
cits, beginning  1969  through  the  cur- 
rent deficit  of  1988. 

The  table  follows: 
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Mr.  LEWIS  of  California,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FrshzelI. 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
3014,  the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tion, comes  to  us  as  usual  with  a 
spending  increase  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  budget  as  a  whole.  This 
bill,  with  Senate  operations  excluded, 
is  up  10.6  percent  from  last  year. 
When  we  approved  our  budget,  the 
overall  increase  was  less  than  half 
that  amount. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  in- 
creases in  spending  for  ourselves 
should  command  a  higher  priority 
than  for  other  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. But  as  we  reduce  or  control  de- 
fense spending.  Medicare,  and  other 
discretionaries,  we  spend  more  on  our- 
selves. 

Our  staffs,  our  expenses,  our  serv- 
ices, our  mail  expenses  seem  to  be  our 
first  priority.  What  used  to  t)e  called 
the  "Billion  Dollar  Congress"  has 
become  the  "$2  Billion  Dollar  Con- 
gress." At  a  time  when  we  claim  to  be 
fighting  to  reduce  deficits,  this  bill  is 
more  than  a  bit  of  an  embarrassment. 
Although  spending  is  up  more  than 
10  percent  over  last  year,  it  is  allegedly 
down  from  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. Actually,  the  President  only  re- 
ceives Congress'  own  request  and  inte- 
grates into  his  budget.  What  is  called 
the  President's  request  is  actually  the 
Congress'  appetite,  not  his. 

The  only  way  to  get  at  this  kind  of 
spending  is  to  reduce  It  to  a  more  re- 
sponsible increase  across  the  board.  I 
intend  to  offer  such  an  alternative.  It 
will  save  less  than  $100  million,  but  if 
passed,  it  wUl  prove  that  the  Congress 
does  not  believe  it  should  get  twice  the 
increase  all  other  parts  of  the  budget 
get.  If  it  does  not  pass,  it  will  prove 
that  Congress  thinks  its  work  is  twice 
as  important  as  all  other  functions  of 
Government. 
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There  are  other  problems  with  this 
bin.  The  most  obvious  is  the  cost  of 
congressional  mailing.  That  modest 
item  Is  up  from  about  $55  to  $135  mil- 
lion, about  150  percent.  Partly  the  in- 
crease will  be  used  to  pay  $32  million 
for  the  current  year's  underestimate. 
The  rest  of  the  Increase  will  be  used  to 
cover  the  extra  costs  of  election  year 
mailing  that  always  occur  in  even- 
numbered  fiscal  years. 

The  cost  of  franking  has  been  a 
cause  of  concern  over  the  years.  Last 
year,  when  the  subcommittee  brought 
in  the  large  reduction,  we  all  hcped  it 
might  come  true.  It  didn't. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  years  that 
constraints  on  congressional  mail  are 
necessary.  Unsolicited  mail  is  a  big 
problem.  A  few  people  ask  for  our 
newsletters  so  we  mail  them  to  every- 
body. We  buy  lists  and  send  personal, 
first-class  letters  to  people  who  never 
communicated  with  us.  We  need  to  re- 
strict postal  patron  mailings,  limit  the 
unsolicited  first-class  mailings,  and 
eliminate  special  categories  of  mail. 

But  the  real  answer  is  accountability 
and  disclosure.  Only  when  each  Mem- 
ber's mailing  expenses  are  disclosed 
and  analyzed  will  this  body  find  the 
self-control  it  needs.  Mailing  is  the  last 
black  hole  of  Congress.  It's  the  only 
unknown  expense  of  individual  Mem- 
bers. When  these  expenses  are  as- 
signed to  Members,  and  individual  ex- 
penses compared  with  other  Members, 
will  we  suddenly  see  frugality. 

That's  what  the  subcommittee  must 
do.  It  must  bring  back  from  the  con- 
ference committee  restrictions  that 
will  reduce  mail  costs,  but  it  must  also 
bring  back  authority  to  devise  a 
system  of  accountability  and  disclo- 
sure. 

There  is  also  a  small  budget  prob- 
lem. It  Is  that  when  Senate  items  are 
added  in  at  baseline  values,  the  bill 
will  be  over  302(b)  ceilings  by  about 
$40  million.  The  subcommittee  is 
aware  of  this  problem  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  it.  My  amendment 
to  cut  $97  million  is  not  designed  to 
cure  this  budget  flaw.  It  is  offered 
purely  because  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
give  ourselves  a  priority  twice  as  high 
as  all  other  spending  Increases. 


I  hope  this  House  will  seize  the  op- 
portunities offered  to  it  today  by  ac- 
cepting the  amendments  reducing 
overspending  and  controlling  mail 
costs. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  refrained  from  get- 
ting into  the  philosophy  behind  this 
bill  in  my  opening  remarks,  but  given 
those  of  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
I  felt  it  might  be  appropriate  to  place 
in  the  Record,  first  of  all,  a  study 
done  by  the  Democratic  Study  Group 
called  'The  Cost  of  Congress."  I  rarely 
would  do  such  thing  as  to  include  an 
entire  "special  report  in  the  Record, 
but  this  report  is  so  outstanding  and 
so  well-documented  that  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  do  so. 

The  Cost  of  Congress 
(Charts  not  reproduced  In  the  Record] 

One  of  the  more  persistent  myths  about 
the  "Legislative  Branch"  is  that  it  ha*  been 
continually  getting  larger  and  more  expen- 
sive. A  DSG  Special  Report  published  last 
year  (No.  100-32:  May  17,  1988)  examined 
this  allegation  and  found  It  to  be  ground- 
less—finding, for  example,  that  the  cost  of 
Congress,  adjusted  for  inflation,  had  actual- 
ly declined  over  the  past  decade. 

This  Special  Report  provides  an  update  of 
last  years  study,  in  order  to  reflect  current 
funding  levels.  The  basic  conclusion  remains 
unchanged:  the  Legislative  Branch  remains 
the  slowest  growing  of  the  three  branches 
of  government. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  appropriations 
for  congressional  operations  (including  the 
House.  Senate,  and  various  support  agen- 
cies) have  actually  droptJed  by  3%.  after  ac- 
counting for  inflation.  In  contrast,  funding 
the  Executive  Branch  rose  28%  (adjusted 
for  inflation),  while  funding  for  the  Judi-Mal 
Branch  Tx>se  66%. 

As  for  staff,  the  number  of  employees  on 
House  payrolls  has  increased  by  only  5% 
over  the  past  decade.  Further,  ail  of  this  in- 
crease came  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade: 
over  the  past  five  years  the  number  of 
House  employees  actually  dropped  by  5%. 

SECTION  I— THE  COST  OF  CONGRESS 

Appropriations  for  the  entire  Legislative 
Branch  totai  about  S2.1  billion  in  FTT  1989— 
amounting  to  just  0.17%  (less  than  one-fifth 
of  one  percent)  of  the  overall  federal 
budget. 

This  total  includes  funding  for  a  number 
of  agencies  included  within  the  Legislative 
Branch  for  historical  reasons,  but  only  par- 
tially related,  or  totally  unrelated,  to  the 


operation  of  Congress.  Examples  include 
the  Library  of  Congress  (other  than  the 
Congressional  Research  Service),  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  Government 
Printing  Office  (other  than  congressional 
printing),  and  the  Tax  Court.  These  "non- 
congressional"  Legislative  Branch  agencies 
account  for  more  than  one-third  (38%)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  budget. 

The  portion  of  Legislative  Branch  funding 
allocated  to  congressional  operations 
amounts  to  $1.3  billion  in  FY  1989.  This  rep- 
resents a  comprehensive  total  for  the  cost  of 
Congress,  including  not  only  the  House  and 
Senate  but  also  related  entities  such  as  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  congressional 
printing  at  the  GPO.  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  the  Office  of  Teclinology  Assess- 
ment. 

The  congressional  portion  of  Legislative 
Branch  funding  represents  only  about  0.1% 
(one-tenth  of  one  percent)  of  the  total  fed- 
eral budget.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  this 
year's  appropriation  for  congressional  oper- 
ations amounts  to  about  $5.34  per  citizen. 

OVERALL  SPENDING  TRENDS 

Table  1  shows  appropriations  increases 
and  decreases  (on  an  inflation-adjusted 
basis)  for  the  Congress,  the  other  Legisla- 
tive Branch  agencies,  and  the  other 
branches  of  government.  (See  Appendix  for 
annual  appropriations  levels  for  the  past 
ten  years,  both  before  and  after  inflation, 
for  those  items.) 

Key  points  concerning  overall  appropria- 
tions trends  include  the  following: 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  total  appropria- 
tions for  Congress  have  actually  dropped  by 
3%  (after  adjustment  for  Inflation).  By  com- 
parison, funding  for  the  Judiciary  increased 
by  66%  and  funding  for  the  Executive 
Branch  increased  by  28%  (also  on  an  Infla- 
tion-adjusted basis). 

Over  the  same  ten-year  period,  appropria- 
tions for  the  House  of  Representatives  (in- 
cluding the  House  share  of  joint  items)  de- 
clined 2%.  after  adjustment  for  inflation. 

The  share  of  the  total  federal  budget  allo- 
cated to  Congress  has  dropped  from  0.14% 
in  FY  1979  to  0.10%  in  FY  1989. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  congressional  ap- 
propriations have  Increased  only  slightly 
(on  an  inflation-adjusted  basis),  with  in- 
creases of  4%  for  Congress  as  a  whole  and 
3%  for  the  House.  F^r  larger  increases  were 
registered  for  the  Executive  Branch  (12%) 
and  the  Judicial  Branch  (39%). 

In  the  current  fiscal  year.  FY  1989,  overall 
appropriations  for  Congress  were  essentially 
unchanged  from  the  year  before  (after  ad- 
justment for  inflation)  while  funding  for 
the  House  was  down  by  2%. 


TABLE  1  -COMPARISON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  TRENDS  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  AND  OTHER  BRANCHES 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  SPKNDIIIG  TREMDS 

The  table  below  provides  a  breakdown  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  portion  of  the 
congressional  budget,  showing  infl&tion-ad- 
justed  appropriations  increases  and  de- 
creases over  various  time  periods.  The  table 
reflects  not  only  the  direct  costs  of  the 
House,  but  also  the  House  share  of  various 
items  appropriated  Jointly,  such  as  official 
mail  costs,  joint  committees,  and  printing. 
As  the  table  indicates,  costs  for  many  of 
these  items  have  declined  since  FY  1979. 

TABLE  2.-TRENDS  IN  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  HOUSE 

Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

(By  fiscal  year,  dotan  in  mdian] 
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•  AfcJiitoct  of  me  Cvtol.  eduifng  appropnatans  for  mantenance  of  House 
buMngs  and  50%  of  appnvnatnns  la  |0«nt  items  (C^itol  and  graunds. 
(Upitol  heabng  plant,  etc)  .      c„^  ^    _ 

•  Includes  leaderslap  offices,  canpensatun  of  Menter^.  50%  of  mrst  pnt 
costs,  etc 

The  table  above  demonstrates  that  allega- 
tions of  burgeoning  costs  for  Member  and 
committee  staffs  are  simply  groundless. 
Over  the  past  ten  years,  appropriations  for 
Members'  stafis  have  dropped  by  13%,  and 
appropriations  for  oonmilttees  have  dropped 
by  15%.  on  an  inflation-adjusted  basis.  Over 
the  past  five  years,  funding  for  Members' 
staff  has  decreased  by  7%  although  funding 
for  committee  staff  is  up  5%. 


There  has  also  been  a  significant  drop  In 
appropriations  for  official  mall  costs  over 
the  past  decade— an  Inflation-adjusted  de- 
cline of  18%  since  FY  1979.  Over  five  years, 
this  item  has  decreased  by  2%.  (In  order  to 
provide  the  most  realistic  comparisons,  the 
figiires  for  FY  1989  mall  costs  used  In  this 
report  Include  the  additional  funding  ex- 
pected to  be  provided  in  the  FY  1990  appro- 
priations measure  to  make  up  a  current 
shortfall  in  this  account.) 

A  very  dramatic  drop  has  also  occurred  In 
congressional  printing  costs,  wtilch  have  de- 
clined by  44%  (after  adjustment  for  Infla- 
tion) since  FY  1979.  This  drop  reflects  fac- 
tors such  as  tectinologlcal  improvements  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  a  de- 
cline In  the  volume  of  publications  printed 
and  distributed  at  congressional  expense. 

The  Item  In  the  House  budget  that  shows 
by  far  the  largest  Increases  Is  the  House 
share  of  employee  benefit  costs— which  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years. 
The  Increase  largely  reflects  legislative  and 
accounting  changes:  legislation  requiring  all 
congressional  employees  not  covered  by  civil 
service  retirement  to  participate  in  Social 
Security  (thus  requiring  the  House  to  begin 
paying  the  employer  share  of  the  payroll 
tax  for  these  employees)  and  establishment 
of  the  new  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
System  (FERS).  Under  FERS,  the  budgets 
of  federal  agencies  (Including  the  House) 
are  charged  for  the  full  cost  of  accrued  ben- 
efits; under  the  older  retirement  system  a 
large  portion  of  benefit  costs  was  paid  out 
of  a  central  fund  rather  than  charged  to  the 
employing  agency.  Because  of  this  account- 
ing change,  benefit  costs  charged  to  the 
House  (and  to  other  federal  agencies)  have 
risen  dramatically. 

When  employee  benefit  costs  are  excluded 
from  the  total.  Inflation-adjusted  appropria- 
tions for  all  other  House  items  declined  by 
about  8%  over  the  past  ten  years. 

SECTION  II— CONGRESSIONAL  STAFT 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  in- 
creases and  decreases  in  employment  for 
the  three  branches  of  government,  and  for 
the  major  components  of  the  Legislative 
Branch.  (See  Table  C  in  the  Appendix  for 
year-by-year  personnel  totals  for  the  past 
ten  years.)  Major  points  concerning  Legisla- 
tive Branch  employment  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  total  number 
of  legislative  branch  employees  has  actually 
dropped  by  4%.  At  the  same  time,  employ- 
ment In  the  Executive  Branch  increased  8% 
and  employment  in  the  Judicial  Branch  rose 
62%. 


In  1978,  there  were  74  Executive  Branch 
employees  (excluding  the  military)  for  every 
employee  of  the  Legislative  Branch;  ten 
years  later,  in  1988,  there  were  83  Executive 
Branch  employees  for  every  Legislative 
Branch  staffer. 

The  number  of  employees  on  the  House 
payroll  Increased  by  only  atwut  5%  over  the 
past  decade,  and  dropped  by  5%  over  the 
past  five  years. 

At  the  end  of  1988,  there  were  7,390  em- 
ployees on  the  personal  staffs  of  Members 
of  the  House  (Including  staff  In  both  Wash- 
ington and  district  offices  and  temporary, 
part-time,  and  shared  employees).  This  rep- 
resents an  average  of  17  staffers  per 
member. 

On  average,  Members  had  about  one  staff 
member  for  every  33,300  constituents  In 
1988,  compared  to  one  staffer  for  every 
29,900  constituents  five  years  earlier. 

The  size  of  House  Members'  personal 
staffs  has  Increased  by  an  average  of  1.0 
staffer  per  Member  over  the  past  10  years. 
However,  'clerk-hire"  funds  for  Members' 
staffs  have  not  grown  during  this  period. 
Rather,  funding  for  Members'  staff  actually 
declined  by  13  percent,  after  adjustment  for 
Inflation.  Thus,  the  Increase  In  the  number 
of  employees  seems  to  represent  a  trend 
toward  somewiiat  larger  staffs  at  somewhat 
lower  levels  of  pay. 

The  number  of  employees  on  Members' 
personal  staffs  peaked  at  7,861  In  1983;  since 
then,  it  has  dropped  by  about  470. 

The  number  of  staff  members  for  House 
conunittees  has  remained  fairly  stable  over 
the  past  decade,  increasing  by  a  total  of 
only  2  percent  since  1978. 


TABLE  3.-TRENDS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  LEVELS 

[Nunto  of  CTMhan  emptoyees.  as  of  the  end  of  eadi  ufcutoi  year] 


F^ercent  change 


Total  staff 
1988 


10  years     \S^ 
1978-88      '^ 


1»» 

1987- 

11 


Total  Gowmmenl  3.126.259 

[jBcutiv*  branch _ 3.068.087 

Jutaary 21.282 

LegislatM  branch 36390 

Hcuse^       .-. 11.491 

Meinlieis'  stiff 7.390 

(kmnnee  staff  2.193 

Otto 1.908 

Senate 7,044 

AnMed  of  the  Caprtd  2.190 

Gowrament  Pnntiig  Olfce  5,126 

Unryof  Congress  4.850 

(>neral  /Counting  OHce  5.319 

OlhB 870 


*8 

-fS 

^62 

-^^9 

-t-4 

_4 

_4 

_  \ 

+  5 

_5 

_1 

+  6 

—  6 

—  I 

+  1 

+  3 

-2 

^  1 

-8 

^2 

^7 

_  1 

_2 

^3 

-3 

+  3 

-30 

-11 

_  1 

-6 

-8 

-3 

—  1 

+  1 

—  I 

f22 

+  18  .. 

I 

APPENDIX  TABLE  A.-LEG1SIATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS-DETAIL  AND  COMPARISON  BEFORE  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  INFLATION 

I  [Budget  Authority,  in  nfeorts  of  dolars) 


txeoitne  brack . 


Defense  

Interest 

Nondefense  (nonmtcrBl) ., 


iudoary 


(Congress 


Members  stiff  (Ctort-Hn). 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1917 

19«S 

1919 

567.982 

674.768 

743.9» 

107,707 

885.572 

947,247 

1.071.300 

1.070,007 

1,096.751 

1.182,061 

1^69.083 

126,467 
42.613 
331,902 

143.859 
52.517 
478,392 

180.001 
68.735 
495.244 

216,547 
84.995 
506.165 

245.043 
89.775 
550.754 

265,160 
111,059 
571.028 

294,656 
129.431 
647.213 

289,146 
135,982 
644.879 

287.427 
138.565 
670.759 

292,001 
151,744 
73JJ09 

29M05 
165,704 
804.574 

521 
785 

609 

874 

656 
792 

733 
910 

823 
1.038 

904 

1.068 

1.052 
1.110 

1.044 
1.104 

1,267 
1,241 

1,338 
1.263 

1.506 
1J25 

434 

HI 

4«2 
127 

476 
138 

514 
144 

569 

151 

602 
161 

614 
167 

622 
163 

714 
173 

711 

177 

743 

179 

17062 
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APPtNDIX  TABU  A  -LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS— DETAIL  AND  COMPARISON  BEFORE  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  INFLATION— Continued 

iBudiet  Atimxity  m  millions  o>  iMUnl 


Focal  yev- 


Olficiil  IMl  cost3  ■ 
Hoat  offon  ad  aipotea'. 
Dfficc  upcRscs  wd  itoiRtcti* 
Employw  twwfit  costs  *        ..^ 

PnilBj'  

BuUnp  an)  grounds '___ 
OBW'  


S«<ite 

Siwod 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

77 

73 

78 

80 

82 

91 

96 

96 

108 

110 

:u 

42 

S6 

29 

45 

52 

SI 

46 

60 

64 

56 

oC 

32 

34 

38 

41 

44 

46 

48 

46 

il 

55 

61 

47 

52 

63 

70 

72 

92 

96 

90 

107 

99 

!0; 

14 

14 

15 

16 

19 

30 

33 

35 

77 

73 

n 

37 

40 

41 

42 

41 

«J 

40 

33 

31 

35 

36 

3S 

32 

38 

40 

69 

45 

44 

47 

49 

54 

54 

33 

34 

36 

36 

39 

43 

45 

52 

53 

58 

61 

CPHpiHwit  RCMirdi  Scrviot.. 

Conireunnil  Budget  Service 


Office  of  Tednotogy  AssessntMl... 


Offier  ie(BMM  tvvcA  '° 
Gcnm  Acauntng  Otfce 
\iKWi  ii  Cflnfreo  ( w-CRS) .. 
Piynents  to  copyngttt  ownen  ' 
0»»ier  - 


^^~ 

3M 

360 

263 

339 

405 

39' 

422 

413 

452 

466 

501 

17 

51 

53 

57 

63 

69 

n 

68 

75 

78 

81 

S 

28 

30 

32 

35 

38 

40 

37 

40 

43 

(5 

* 

J 

12 

13 

13 

15 

17 

18 

16 

18 

18 

18 

u 

11 

11 

12 

13 

15 

15 

15 

1/ 

U 

18 

411 

444 

459 

504 

542 

702 

669 

618 

634 

164 

806 

lit 

204 

221 

237 

253 

272 

300 

288 

311 

330 

347 

la 

164 

166 

179 

187 

:86 

202 

187 

200 

208 

?1^ 

IS 

18 

25 

34 

54 

95 

112 

99 

71 

284 

70? 

SI 

58 

47 

54 

48 

49 

56 

45 

52 

43 

42 

ueaitM  orwcn 

DelcRSB  — 

Ifllcns}  

NonJHwsc  nonntcrasl) .. 

lUtaJfY  

Conj^ss   

House 


99U43 

220,710 

74  368 

6%  164 

909 

U79 


1.036.510 
220.982 

80  671 

^4  857 

935 

1.342 


1.029.018 
248  964 

95369 

684  985 

907 

1.095 


1.039.520 
278.696 

109  389 

651,435 

943 

1.171 


1.102.829 

305.159 

111,300 

685,870 

1.025 

1.292 


1.131,717 

316798 

132,587 

682,232 

1.080 

1.276 


1.234.217 

339,465 

149.114 

745.637 

1,212 

1,279 


1.203.607 

325,249 

152.961 

725.398 

1.174 

1.242 


1  198.635 

314,128 

151,437 

733.070 

1.385 

1356 


l,241.6«l 

306,731 

159,395 

775,535 

1,405 

1,326 


COHlMtllCS  '  _ 

Ottail  mal  costs  ■ 
Hooe  olfian  Ml  ( 
Ofln  opMxs  Md  J 
bifttm  laiKfit  casts  • 


BatfRfs  aid  ptuids' 

Snak* 
S<c«ort  niiK«i 


2M 

m 

73 

% 
u 

n 

S7 


709 
195 
112 
86 
52 
80 
22 
61 
49 
53 


658 
191 
107 
40 
52 
87 
21 
57 
53 
49 


662 
185 
103 
58 
53 
91 
20 
55 
51 
46 


709 
189 
102 
65 
54 
89 
23 
5! 
86 
49 


719 
192 
109 
61 
55 
110 
36 
52 
53 
52 


708 
192 
110 
53 
56 
111 
38 
47 
51 
51 


700 
183 
108 
68 
52 
101 
39 
37 
53 
59 


780 
189 
118 
69 
57 
117 
84 
34 
54 
58 


754 
185 
116 
59 
57 
104 
77 
37 
57 
61 


Conrtan*  tantti  Sena.. 
CoiVvaonI  Budpl  OrTiz 
0(fa  d  Ti  ■    ■      ■ 


Oncf  CtalatM  traidi  '  ° 

Gonl  Accanoiii  OTfice  .. 
Utrav  at  Coaftcss  imvOB) ., 
Piymmts  to  copynftit  EMfim  ' 

Tata.  ii|uljlMe  tvaidi 


2.087 


2.025 


1.730 


1820 


1968 


2115 


2,050 


1937 


2,049 


2,234 


Tota  ie|isiatne  ttaidi  ,  „ 

IIK            1.318            l,?51             1414            I.SM            1770            1779            '  7?? 

1.875 

2,127 

2131 

APPENDIX  TABLE  B 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS     DETAIL  AND  COMPARISON  AFTER  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  INFLATION 

,  Budget  Mttioily.  «  mUons  ol  anstaii  tiscai  «ui  1989  txHtn 

fvanitu- 

1979            1980            I9S1            1982            1983            1984            1985            1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1,269,083 

298,805 

165,704 

804,57* 

1,506 

1,325 


743 
179 
IK 
60 
61 
107 
70 
36 
54 
61 


S31 

554 

364 

436 

505 

474 

486 

465 

494 

490 

501 

11 

79 

71 

73 

79 

83 

85 

77 

82 

82 

81 

4S 

43 

41 

41 

U 

45 

46 

42 

44 

45 

4S 

20 

19 

1? 

17 

19 

20 

20 

18 

19 

19 

18 

17 

17 

15 

16 

16 

18 

18 

16 

18 

18 

18 

717 

682 

635 

649 

675 

839 

771 

695 

693 

908 

806 

324 

314 

305 

305 

315 

325 

345 

324 

340 

346 

347 

277 

251 

230 

231 

233 

342 

233 

210 

219 

219 

215 

27 

28 

3S 

43 

67 

113 

129 

111 

78 

298 

202 

2,131 


IM»  Tliae  taoOMB  wly  10  MX  ta«  A  ad  l«k  B 

'  IkMb  tf  4MHIIIIMB  IB  Hone  cawnrtlits  sue  50  pcronl  3l  asropnations  lor  |0«il  conrattees 

■  4  iB|^  <MiMiilMi  cOMn  ofteil  nod  costs  lor  bollt  Itie  House  ml  Itie  Sciute  ui  Itiese  UHes.  He  apcropruiion  lus  been  (W«kd  betwen  tlie  House  ad  Senate  based  on  ttie  praportoi  ol  actua  mal  costs  ncurred  by  eacti  Qiandei 
I  yw  Ite  fifan  Igr  fbcal  im  19(9  las  bean  ncnaMd  to  tAect  Itie  atdtma  Ul  '  m*on  eniected  to  be  pmded  by  tl*  Isca  yea  1990  mnpnatnns  bi  lor  eipendrtin  x  fisial  yea  1989 

>  iKMas  mtnuvtaa  hi   Iti  Onas  at   Die  ClBit.    Doortacpai    ad   Sei|eant  ai  Arms    (He   LejislatMe   Counsel.    Pvtanentanai,    House   Post   Offices,   Capitol   Polce   personnel   on   ttie   House  payni.   ad   sanlv   items 
<  lalaiB  aT^vifnMiB  In  "dotOKB  ad  enpenses '  ocept  empl^iee  benefit  costs    Tliese  ipproprutions  cmcr  Mentan    otfia  openses.  ottiei  sicplcs  ad  equpment,  lumslMi|s.  rtporbnt  of  committee  heamis    etc 

>  flapiajanti  Hooa  ian  o<  pqpats  to  yarons  benefits  loi  House  mpt^iees,  Mudni  Soisa  Security  retremeit,  laaMi  Rsuraice,  ad  unemployment  cumpensatm   He  my  lap  naease  n  tie  item  n  focal  yea  1984  lefhcts 
I  al  Hoiae  aaibMS  ■)  cnvad  by  Die  Federa  retnment  system  to  parlnpate  «i  Socia  Seointy    Itus  requrmi  Itie  House  to  befx  payni  Die  empkyer  snae  of  Dw  Soaal  Security  tu  lor  sudi  employees  Tlie  lar|e  increase 

n'foal  fm  1987  letkcU  estMlHil  of  Die  imi  Federa  Inpl^iees  IMiemenl  System  Under  Die  im  system  employ<i(  afenoes-  ndutni  Die  House— at  diapd  It*  tuti  cost  of  accrued  benefits  not  pad  lor  tiy  emptoyee  contnputnis 
imda  Die  Ma  (M  Sartict  l>«iaiiil  SyHan  a  larp  poctn  of  benefit  costs  ns  not  cturfed  to  amy  bidtets 

•  R^naaab  50  paraail  at  Die  lait  4pniiala«  to  mfiBsana  pmtni  at  Die  GiMnimant  Praitni  ma  [GPOl 

'  hdalB  Ikt  awaujaialMi  to  Die  ArcMect  of  Die  Capitol  lor  mantenance  of  House  otfce  buddnp,  ptust  50  percent  d  ttie  appropriatnns  lot  Itc  Vctdecl  tor    |o«it    lems  sudi  as  Die  Capdof  and  trounts  and  ttie  heatni  pfant 

•  IbcMb  awnpriattaa  to  UdasHo  otficxs.  compensalion  and  ndeafc  al  MemMn  can(iessama  loe  ^  toeyi  currency  ad  50  percem  of  apprapnatnns  lor  miscellaneous  |0«it  items  sucti  as  Die  fttendmi  PHyaaai  ad  certan  non 

OenOHHl  pflftCe  CBBo 

•  ne  loU  to  D*  Sa*aie  las  baaa  conpuM  on  Die  same  base  as  Die  tola  lor  Die  House  n  mdutes  ai  awnpnatnis  tor  Dc  Senate  plus  ttc  Senate  s  sitare  of  loml  items 
'°  h  attlaai  Id  He  Ham  rima.  dIb  Iota  also  ndudes  Die  tu  Cowl  Bolanc  Garden  ad  oDiei  mocalaneous  commssais  ad  apnaes 

I  to  copyn|M  OMm  tram  caMe  teleinai  stations  ad  luU  boi  nmers  are  elected  by  Die  Copyn|ht  Office— «fadi  is  part  of  Die  Uiary  of  Con(ress— ad  Dien  iHiursed  to  Die  ctpyn|lit  omers  Tins  item  represents  Die 
I  of  Itase  pflymants 

APPENDIX  TABLE  C  -LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  STAFFING— DETAIL  AND  COMPARISON 

[Personnal  totals,  as  of  Die  od  of  aOi  atmtn  y«a| 


19'8 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Grad  tat 
EaobMbraEli 


2,880  928      2  886,570      2,906,852      2,858,187      2.861.498      2,890,565      2,965.707      3.049,972      3.039,819      3.120.287      3.126.259 


2.829.410      2.833.557 
13.112  14.117 


38.406 


38.896 


2.853,267 
15.0(6 
38499 


2.804,658      2.807.604      2.835,551      2.910.281      2.993.693      2.984,702      3.062.500      3.068.087 


15.425 
38.104 


16,055 
37,839 


16,528 
38,486 


17,271 
38,155 


18,280 
37,999 


19,055 
36,062 


20,396 
37,391 


21,282 
36.890 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  C.-LEGISIATIVE  BRANCH  STAFFING-DETAIL  AND  COMPARISON-Continued 
\fwamt  taWs,  B  of  Ike  ari  of  OKU  catoria  yw] 


17063 


1978 

1979 

19(0 

19(1 

1982 

19(3 

1984 

1985 

19(6 

19(7 

19(( 

„ 10,986 

11.242 

11,406 

11724 

11,564 

12.074 

11,830 

11,8(0 

11,116 

11.60( 

11.491 

6,952 

7,224 
2.034   ■ 

1,984 

7,329 
2,067 
2.010 

7,652 
1,987 
2,0(5 

7,540 
1,9(9 
2,035 

7.861 
2,133 
2,0(0 

7,627 
2,115 

7J11 
2.213 
1.856 

7.271 
2,0(8 
1,757 

7.496 
2,241 
1,(71 

7.390 
2.193 
1.90( 

2.143 

1,891 

_..- 6,564 

6,957 
2,231 
7,069 
5,393 
5,329 
675 

6.995 
2.081 
6,610 
5,324 
5,434 
649 

6.940 
2,018 
6,310 
5,162 
5,269 
681 

7,060 
2,128 
5,936 
5.240 
5,186 
725 

7,151 
2,256 
5,742 
5,275 
5,24( 
740 

7,045 
2,262 
5,547 
5,343 
5,310 
818 

7.168 
2,141 
5J91 
5.215 
5.374 
830 

6.811 
2,095 
5,223 
4J04 
5,164 
849 

7,219 
2,120 
5.202 
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I  would  like  tx)  extract  from  that 
report  and  just  make  a  few  remarks 
that  I  think  serve  to  rebut  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
PrenzelI. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  total  appropria- 
tions for  Congress  actually  dropped  by  3 
percent  (after  adjustment  for  inflation).  By 
comparison,  funding  for  the  Judiciary  in- 
creased by  66  percent  and  funding  for  the 
Executive  Branch  increased  by  28  percent. 

Those  two  branches  have  gone  up  on 
an  lnflation-a<ijusted  basis  while  the 
Congress  has  been  reduced,  as  I  say. 
by  3  percent.  Appropriations  for  Mem- 
bers' staffs  have  dropped  by  13  per- 
cent, and  appropriations  for  commit- 
tees have  dropped  15  percent.  In  1978, 
there  were  74  executive  branch  em- 
ployees,  excluding   the   military,   for 
every    employee    of    the    legislative 
branch.  Ten  years  later,  in  1988.  there 
were  83  executive  employees  for  every 
legislative  branch  staffer,  9  more.  This 
body  has  not  seen  an  increase  in  ex- 
penditures anything  like  the  other  two 
branches    of    government.    The    in- 
creases in  staff  that  perhaps  typified 
this  body  in  the  1970's  have  not  con- 
tinued  through   the   1980's.   The   in- 
crease in  the  bill  is  primarily  due  to 
the  1989  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
our  employees,  and  health  benefit  cost 
increases.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  is  a  personnel-intensive  branch  of 
government,  and  we  do  spend  a  good 
deal  on  our  employees.  No  more.  I 
might  add.  than  we  spend  on  those  in 
the  executive  branch,  but  that  amount 
for  staff  makes  up  a  larger  share  of 
the  bill  to  fund  this  appropriation. 

Clearly,  we  do  have  a  problem  with 
mall.  However,  I  think  it  has  been 
overstated.  If  the  fiscal  year  1989  maU 
account  shortfall  is  adjusted  for  in 
this  bill,  we  have  determined  that  this 
bill  Is  only  5.4  percent  over  the  1989 
bill,  last  year's  appropriation  for  the 
legislative  branch,  and  that  is  almost 
50  percent  below  the  10.3  percent  that 
was  agreed  to  in  the  domestic  discre- 
tionary budget  agreement.  That  is  the 
standard  by  which  we  should  measure 
this  bill.  If  domestic  discretionary  ap- 
propriations are  going  up,  we  should 
be  measured  against  that.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  go  up  10.5  percent  according 
to  the  simunlt  budget  agreement  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 


As  I  indicated,  if  Members  deal  with 
the  1989  mail  account  shortfall,  this 
bill  is  only  going  up  5.4  percent.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  kind  of  across- 
the-board  cuts  that  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  indi- 
cates he  will  offer  later  wlU  be  the 
largest  percentage  reduction  in  any 
appropriations  bill  in  history. 

In  my  opinion,  cutting  the  $97  mil- 
lion, as  he  would,  would  decimate  this 
bill.  After  the  $80  million  increase  for 
mail,  this  bill  is  only  $72  million  above 
the  1989  level.  Of  that  $72  million,  $52 
million  is  for  the  1989  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  our  employees  and 
health  benefits  cost  increase,  as  I  men- 
tioned. Price  increases,  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  account  for  $13.4  mil- 
lion and  there  is  a  $4-  to  $5-million  in- 
crease in  the  Library  of  Congress' 
budget  so  we  can  make  up  for  the 
catalog  bacldog  which  has  put  the  Li- 
brary a  year  and  a  half  behind,  behind 
in  cataloging  in  general  collections, 
and  3  to  4  years  behind  in  special  col- 
1  actions 

We  have  not  padded  this  budget.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  the  Itind  of  dra- 
conian  cut  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel]  would  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man   from   Wisconsin    [Mr.    Gunder- 

SOHl. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  few  appropriations  bills  that 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
draw  more  membership  attention,  and 
sometimes  I  guess  more  vivid  and  ani- 
mated debate  than  the  bUl  before 
Members  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  like  to  use  some  time  today 
to  recognize  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, for  some  new  spending  in  this  bill 
which  I  think  is  far.  far  past  due, 
which  is  very,  very  important. 

D  1820 

It  is  the  special  services  office.  The 
fact  is  they  are  now  creating  some 
$237,000  in  this  bill  to  fund  the  special 
services  office.  I  want  them  to  know 
what  a  great  deed  and  great  action 
this  is. 

My  colleagues,  for  too  long  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  not  rec- 


ognized our  moral  obligation  to  the 
handicapped.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  a  long 
period  had  funded  the  special  services 
office,  three  people  who  served  as  the 
tour  guides  for  the  hearing  and  visual- 
ly handicapped  who  come  to  visit  our 
Nation's  Capital.  The  truth  is  finally 
the  Senate  had  to  say  no  to  the  House, 
and.  as  a  result,  we  have  been  unable 
to  provide  that  kind  of  special  service 
here  on  the  House  of  Representatives 
side. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  a  very 
personal  experience  in  my  office.  I 
have  hired  a  hearing  impaired  person 
to  work  in  my  office.  I  decided  that  I 
felt  this  iJerson  should  have  the  full 
opportunity  and  deserves  the  full  op- 
portimity  to  have  the  same  benefit  of 
our  staff  meetings  that  every  other 
person  in  my  office  enjoyed.  We  come 
to  find  out  there  was  no  way  we  could 
provide  that  kind  of  signing  and  inter- 
pretation for  our  staff  meetings. 
Therefore,  we  had  to  go  and  get  a  spe- 
cial waiver  from  House  administration 
in  order  to  hire  on  an  hourly  basis 
someone  to  do  our  staff  meeting. 

The  truth  is  that  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
vision wiU  not  only  give  more  people 
that  opportunity,  but  in  the  long  run 
this  kind  of  service  will  actually  prob- 
ably save  us  money  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  go  out  and  do  like  I  am  now 
doing  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Guw- 
DERSON]  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin an  additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Guwderson]  for  his  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  our  staff  and  the  impor- 
tance of  our  opening  our  doors  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  handicapped  in 
our  society.  The  handicapped  have  a 
great  deal  to  contribute  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  his  leadership  in  that 
regard  is  very  much  appreciated  by 
this  gentleman. 


UM  I 
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Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
appreciate  those  remarks.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  is  a 
real  leader  on  this  issue,  and  I  thank 
him  very  much. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  PAwrrrA],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  has  provid- 
ed a  "Dear  Colleague"  to  all  Members 
with  regard  to  the  budget  issues  in- 
volved with  the  appropriation  bill, 
which  is  our  normal  procedure  in  all 
of  the  appropriations  bill.  In  total  the 
bill  provides  $1.4  billion  in  discretion- 
ary budget  authority  and  $1.5  in  esti- 
mated discretionary  outlays.  As  com- 
pared with  the  302(b)  subdivision  for 
this  subcommittee,  the  bill  is  under 
the  target  by  $542  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $361  million  in  outlays. 
Now  the  reason  for  that  is  in  keeping 
with  tradition  in  these  bills  where  the 
bill  excludes  the  amount  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  other  body  which  is  cur- 
rently estimated  to  be  somewhere  in 
that  vicinity  of  savings.  This  bill, 
therefore,  does  conform  to  the  1990 
budget  resolution  and  the  bipartisan 
agreement  worked  out  with  the  White 
House,  and  as  a  result  there  are  no 
1990  Budget  Act  points  of  order 
against  the  bill. 

This  subcommittee,  the  eighth  sub- 
committee bringing  its  appropriations 
bill  to  the  floor,  has  done  a  good  job  in 
meeting  the  targets  established  under 
the  budget  resolution.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, and  we  are  pleased  to  bring 
that  information  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  provided  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  to  all  Members  wrth  regard  to  the 
budget  issues  involved  with  this  appropriation 
bill,  which  IS  our  regular  procedure 

In  total,  the  bill  provides  $1,458  million  m 
discretionar/  budget  authonty  and  $1,574  mil- 
lion in  estimated  discretionary  outlays  As 
compared  with  the  discretionary  302(b)  sulxli- 
viswn  for  this  subcommittee,  the  bill  is  under 
the  target  by  $542  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $361  million  in  outlays.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  keeping  with  tradition,  the  bill  ex- 
cludes amounts  for  the  operation  of  the  other 
body  which  are  currently  estimated  to  be 
about  $452  million  in  txjdget  authonty  This 
bill,  therefore,  conforms  to  the  1990  budget 
resolution  and  the  bipartisan  agreement 
worked  out  wrth  the  White  House  As  a  result, 
there  are  rro  1990  Budget  Act  points  of  order 
against  Vne  bill. 

This  subcommittee,  the  eighth  subcommit- 
tee txinging  its  appropriations  bill  to  tf^e  floor, 
has  done  a  good  job  in  meeting  the  1990  tar- 
gets established  under  the  budget  resolution 
We  cor>gratulate  tfiem  arx]  we  are  pleased  to 
bnng  this  information  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members 

COMM ITTKB  ON  THK  BUOCET. 

Washington,  DC.  July  31.  1989 
Dear  Coixzagite:  Attached  are  fact  sheets 
on  H.R.  3014.  Legislative  Branch  Appropria 


tions  Bill;  H.R.  2991,  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill:  H.R. 
2990.  Latmr.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Ekiucation  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Bill;  H.R.  3026.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Appropriations  Bill:  and  H.R.  3015.  De- 
partment of  Transport.ation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  for  F^cal  Year 
1990.  These  bills  are  scheduled  for  floor 
action  this  weelt,  thus  completing  12  of  the 
13  SLnnual  appropriations  bills  before  the 
August  District  Work  Period. 

These  bills,  as  reported,  are  tielow  the 
amounts  assumed  in  the  1990  Budget  Reso- 
lution and  the  Bipartisan  Budget  Agree- 
ment. I  commend  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  prompt  action  on  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  bills  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Committee  on  the  confer- 
ence reports. 

I  hof>e  this  information  will  tie  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Leon  E.  Panetta. 

Chairman. 

(PACT  SHEET) 
H.R.    3014.    Legislative    Branch    Appropria- 
tions Bill.  Fiscal  Year  1990  (H.  Rept.  101- 
1791 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1990  on  Wednes- 
day. July  26.  1939.  This  bill  is  scheduled  for 
floor  action  on  Monday.  July  31. 

COMPARISON  TO  THE  302 'b'   SUBDIVISION 

The  bill  provides  $1,458  million  of  discre- 
tionary budget  authority.  $542  million  less 
than  the  appropriations  subdivision  for  this 
sulKommittee  in  1990.  The  Budget  Act  pro- 
vides a  point  of  order  if  the  target  for  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority  is  breached. 
Since  it  is  not.  there  is  no  such  point  of 
order  against  this  bill.  The  bill  is  $361  mil- 
lion under  the  sutxlivision  for  estimated  dis- 
cretionary outlays  In  conformance  with  tra- 
dition, the  bill  excludes  Senate  items  which 
are  currently  estimated  to  be  $452  million.  A 
detailed  comparison  of  the  bill  to  the  spend- 
ing and  credit  suljdivlsions  follows: 
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COMPARISON  TO  CREDIT  ALLOCATION 

The  bill  provides  no  credit  activities. 

Pursuant  to  Section  302(b)  of  the  1974 
Budget  Act  as  amended  by  P.L.  99-177 
(Gramm-Rudman-HoUings).  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  are  required  to  sut>divide 
the  spending  authority  and  credit  authority 
allocated  to  them  in  the  Budget  Resolution 
for  Fiscal  Year  1990  (shown  In  H.  Rept.  101- 
50).  The  Appropriations  Committee  report- 
ed its  302(b)  sutxiivlsions  on  June  21,  1989 
iH.  Rept.  101-97).  These  subdivisions  are 
the  official  scorekeeping  targets  for  appro- 
priations sutx-ommlttees. 


The  following  are  the  major  program 
highlights  for  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Bill  for  FY  1990.  as  reported: 

PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS 

I  In  niiniB  ol  Mtin} 


House  Dl  kepresentjtncs.  uUnes  and  nicnses 
Congrtssanjl  Budpt  Office  (C80) 

GTO— Congressmul  pnotinj  wd  bntng 

Conpessoul  Research  Senct  ((3IS|       

Ubraiy  d  Congress— siimes  and  expenses 
General  taaunlmj  Offce  (GW) 
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Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bliley]. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  ex- 
pending of  funds  for  the  biomedical 
ethics  committee  function.  Realizing 
that  this  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  I  have  talked  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  will  yield  to 
him  in  a  moment.  The  reason  that  I 
wanted  to  do  that  is  that  this  commit- 
tee is  not  functioning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  charged  under 
the  original  act  to  convene  at  the  be- 
gining  of  every  Congress.  We  have  not 
met  this  year.  We  do  not  have  a  chair- 
man. We  do  not  have  a  vice  chairman. 
We  do  not  have  a  full  board;  one  vacan- 
cy exists,  and,  when  this  committee  is 
charged  with  such  important  responsi- 
bilities as  studying  issues  dealing  with 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research, 
making  reports  to  this  Congress,  and  it 
is  not  fully  constituted,  we.  not  being 
properly  organized  with  a  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  trav- 
esty to  continue  appropriations  until 
this  is  straightened  out. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  at 
this  time,  if  I  could,  to  engage  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  hope 
that  following  the  conversation  that 
we  had  privately  before  this  bill  came 
up  that  he  will  press  this  point  with 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body,  and 
in  conference  I  know  the  ranking 
member  will  do  the  same,  to  make  sure 
that  we  get  some  progress  because,  if 
we  cannot,  then  we  ought  to  fold  the 
tent. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  convey  the 
frustration  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bliley]  to  the  conferees, 
and  I  might  add  that  I  share  it. 

This  committee  appropriated 
$241,000  last  year  which  was  rolled 
forward  from  the  prior  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley] 
has  expired. 


UM  I 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Calilomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia an  additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
rolled  forward  from  the  prior  1988 
fiscal  year.  We  have  been  waiting  for 
what  we  are  told  is  a  very  important 
board  to  begin  to  function,  and,  if  the 
board  dealing  with  issues  of  euthana- 
sia, abortion,  et  cetera,  cannot  get  by 
the  very  controversial  Issues  that  it 
was  created  to  deal  with  to  the  point 
where  it  can  become  a  functioning 
entity.  If  it  cannot  appoint  members, 
select  a  chainnan,  and  appoint  a  staff, 
I  am  afraid  we  have  to  declare  this  ex- 
periment a  failure  and  simply  not  ap- 
propriate additional  funds.  That 
would  be  tragic. 

I  think  the  boards  purpose  was  a 
good  one,  but  obviously  this  commit- 
tee has  shown  a  great  deal  of  patience 
with  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
continue  to  do  it  much  longer. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lewis]  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chainnan,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlemen  from  California  Mr.  Fazio 
and  Mr.  Lewis  for  their  leadership  on 
this  very  important  bill,  and  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota  [Mr.  PRENZEL].  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  more  articulate  watchdog  of 
the  Treasury  does  not  exist  in  this 
body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  of  the 
curmudgeon  caucus  hold  the  gentle- 
man  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Primzel]  in 
very  high  esteem.  He  has  growled,  and 
barked  and  nipped  at  the  heels  of  this 
spendthrift  Congress  longer  than  per- 
haps anybody  here,  and  I  thought  I 
should  say  that  he  does  not  spare  this 
on  special   occasions   like   today.   He 
happens  to  be  three  score  years  of  age 
on  this  date.  If  we  are  going  to  send 
him   a  happy   birthday  greeting,  we 
better  not  do  it  by  franked  maU. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  or 
the  amendment  that  will  be  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lewis]  that  would  reduce  the 
number  of  postal  patron  mailings  from 
six  to  four  a  year. 

Now  there  are  many  reasons  for 
doing  this,  obvious  reasons,  as  my  col- 
leagues will  sUte.  Let  me  add  another 
one.  Last  year  the  House  spent  over 
$15  million  for  the  extra  personnel 
hired  to  fold  and  deUver  election  year 
postal  mailings  to  the  Post  Office. 
Now  I  am  the  vice  chainnan  of  the 
Personnel  and  PoUce  Subcommittee, 
and  along  with  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  I 
received  a  request  from  the  Doorkeep- 
er in  February  1988  that  said.  "Please. 


we  need  67  additional  temporary  posi- 
tions in  the  Publications  Distribution 
Service." 

Mr.  Chainnan,  these  positions  were 
needed  to  process  the  inordinate 
amount  of  postal  patron  mailings 
being  generated  at  that  time.  In  order 
to  simply  process  the  Members'  re- 
quests on  a  timely  basis  an  entirely 
new  evening  shift  of  employees  was 
needed.  These  employees  were  hired 
to  work  from  May  1,  1988,  through 
September  30,  1988,  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  $497,000. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  in  September  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
received  a  request  from  the  Doorkeep- 
er to  extend  these  temporary  posi- 
tions. The  Publication  Distribution 
Service  had  received  more  printed  ma- 
terial prior  to  the  60-day  cutoff  date 
for  submitting  these  newsletters  than 
in  any  election  years  past. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  picture.  You 
probably  cannot  discern  exactly  what 
this  picture  shows,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
many  floors  in  the  Raybum  BuUding 
or  the  Cannon  Building,  and  you  can 
see  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  postal 
patron  maUings  right  before  the  elec- 
tion. People  would  have  to  live  in  a  log 
cabin  not  to  receive  a  postal  patron 
mailing  from  their  Congressman  just 
before  an  election. 

This  extension  cost  the  taxpayers  an 
additional  $41,413.50,  for  a  total  price 
tag  of  $538,000,  over  and  above  the 
regular  cost  of  franked  mail.  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  should  we  continue  to 
spend  over  one-half  million  bucks 
every  election  year  just  to  keep  these 
mailings  out  in  the  haUs?  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  that. 

Please  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis],  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
include  the  local  town  haU  meetings  or 
whether  or  not  you  want  the  cut  at  10 
percent  or  30  percent  or  whatever,  but 
let  us  take  a  step  forward  to  end  this 
kind  of  abuse. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. ,     _.    . 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  my  amendment  does  not  pass, 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  we  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  get  to  those 

log  cabins.  .  ^   .v.  * 

Mi.  ROBERTS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  hwjpy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
do  I  think  we  can  work  this  out  today, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
[Mr.  Thomas]  has  an  amendment  that 
I  think  will  go  to  this  question  of  late- 
arriving  maU.  because  of  late  delivery 
to  the  printer.  I  think  you  will  aU  be 


interested  in  supporting  what  I  think 
is  a  good  bipartisan  effort  to  fine  tune 
the  system T 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  an  additional  30  seconds 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
additional  time. 

I  am  not  trying  to  perjure  the  frank. 
I  am  not  trying  to  make  any  state- 
ments about  the  quality  or  the  quanti- 
ty or  the  use  of  the  frank.  I  am  just 
saying  that  we  have  a  real  problem 
when  you  have  to  hire  67  additional 
people,  spend  a  half  million  bucks  just 
to  process  it.  and  put  Members  at  risk 
when  you  are  beyond  the  date  or  the 
deadline.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
avoid. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  I  think  directly 
what  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
[Mr.  Thomas]  hopes  to  accomplish, 
with  our  support. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  passage  of  H.R.  3014. 
the  fiscal  year  1990  legislative  branch 
appropriations  measure  and  urge 
Members  to  support  it. 

I  want  to  commend  Chainnan  Fazio 
and  our  ranking  member  Jerry  Lewis. 
together  with  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  drafting  a  fair 
and  responsible  measure  that  ensures 
the  continued  efficient  operations  of 
the  legislative  functions  under  the 
oversight  of  our  subcommittee. 

I  want  to  highlight  three  small  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  The  bill  expresses 
continued  committee  concern  about 
the  number  of  Cowgressiomal 
Records  provided  daily  to  each  Mem- 
ber's office  for  office  usage.  To  ensure 
that  imnecessary  funds  are  not  being 
used  to  print  unneeded  copies,  the 
committee  directs  the  House  Postmas- 
ter and  the  Government  Printing 
Office  to  reduce  the  deUvery  of  daily 
Congressional  Records  to  no  more 
than  the  established  limitation  or  the 
number  requested  by  the  Member, 
whichever  is  less,  and  limit  the 
number  of  copies  printed  accordingly. 

The  bill  also  contains  language 
urging  the  GAO  to  expedite  Its  review 
of  the  operational  aspects  of  our 
Afghan  policy  to  ensure  that  appropri- 
ated money  Is  being  spent  in  accord- 
ance with  stated  United  SUtes  poUcy. 
The  GAO  Is  also  instructed  In  the  bill 
to  Investigate  further  a  recent  Air 
Force  procurement  that  blatantly 
skirts  buy-America  provisions  con- 
tained In  current  appropriations  law. 

While  this  bill  often  serves  as  a  con- 
venient whipping  post  for  legislative 
grandstanding.  I  believe  It  Is  a  respon- 
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sible  measure  that  deserves  strong  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Appropriation— net  after  1989  short- 
House  support.  Prenzel]    has   consistently   served   as  fall  is  funded— up  only  3  percent  since 

I  would  like  to  thank  Ed  Lombard  not  Just  a  mentor,  but  a  teacher  as  1982. 

and  Kathy  Rohan  of  the  subcommit-  well.  I  appreciate  his  continued  work  Postal  rates  have  grown  67  percent 

tee  staff,  for  all  of  their  good  work  on  and  his  effort.  since  1981  for  first  class,  and  51  per- 

thls  bill  and  their  assistance  to  me  and  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  this  cent  for  third  class, 

my  staff  during  the  year.  bill  is  a  very  well-balanced  bill  overall.  Incoming  mail:   Volume  at  current 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  There  will  be  some  controversy  over  levels  up  by  280  million  pieces— plus 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne-  minor  amendments  before   us,   but   I  245  percent— in  past  10  years, 

sota  [Mr.  Penny].  expect  that  if  the  Members  will  re-  Incoming    constitutent    and   special 

Mr.    PENNY.    Mr.    Chairman,    the  spond  to  the  content  of  the  measure  interest  mail  highest  in  history, 

amendment  I  offer  today  will  reduce  j^nd  recognize  the  importance  it  has  to  Current  rate  is  390  million  pieces  for 

the  appropriation  for  official  mail  by  our  carrying  on  the  work  that  we  are  year— that's     a     150     increase     in     7 

$10,119  million  in  order  to  bring  the  ^cre  to  provide  for  our  constituents,  months. 

bill  back  m  Ime  with  its  302(b)  alloca-  t^at  we  will  not  take  very  much  more  We  have  had  to  authorize  40  addi- 
tion, after  funds  for  the  Senate  are  ac-  qj  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  House.  tional  employees  to  handle  incoming 
counted  for  j^^^    fAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  mail  surge. 

We  are  all  awareof  the  explosion  in  ^yg^jj  3^^,i-  ^j^^  ^^  j  ^^^  consume.  I  myths 

priatrn  for  cJSSSiSmISii?g''5e:  *'^^  ^  ''"^^^  ""^  ^  *"^^  ^°  ^''^^  '^^  Explosive  increase  in  congressional 

S^te   e^ec?[on^^nS?tuSrS    hL  debate  on  this  question  of  the  mail.  mail. 

KfiSly  incrSsed  S  fhe^t   10  ''^^"^^  ^  ^^'"^  "  ^  ""^^^y  "-^^  '^^^^^^  ^^^-  Volume  trend  only  slight  in- 

ve^li^fLalv^   1978    the  ujtal  *^"^  ^^*^  *^  *^^  ^^^^^"K  **'^  i"  ^^^  "^a^^-  increase  in  mail  rates  accounts 

co^eionS^mSg  ««t  w2s  sTg  ^T/'"?"'   I"'   the   legislative   branch  for   almost   the   entire   cost   increase: 

million:   last   year   that   number   had  *""  ^°' L        year  1990.  otherwise,  cost  increase  is  nonexistent 

risen  to  $113.4  million.  H.R.  3014.  the  ,^'^'"-  Chairman,  I  know  the  matter  of  or  declining. 

legislative  branch  appropriations  bill  the  mail  appropriation  bill  will  conie  Use      of      expensive      computer-ad- 
before  us  today,  would  set  the  fLscal  "P  l*^^""-  ^""^  ^  **"^  ^°  say  a  few  words  dressed  first  class  increasing, 
year   1990   appropriation   at   $134,731  about  it  now.  Pacts:   Pirst-class   volume   stable   in 
million.  The  amendment  I  offer  would  ^he  budget  request  is  $134.7  million.  House:  declining  in  Senate, 
reduce  that  appropriation  by  nearly  8  ^^^*''^  V^^  request  from  the  U.S^  House  use  of  mail  going  up  at  ex- 
percent.  This  is  a  first  step  in  reducing  Y^^'^}  ^"^""^  *^  ^i^^^  ^^^  estimate  of  pense  of  Senate, 
the  costs  of  congressional  mail  "-h^    funding    needed    for   House    and  Facts;  Traditional  usage  is  about  65 

I  am  convinced  having  spent  some  Senate  mail.  percent  House.  35  percent  Senate:  that 

time  examming  the  use  of  the  congres-  "^hat  estimate  includes  about  $31.7  relationship  has  been  stable:  no  dis- 

sional  frank  that  additional  reductions  m'^'on  that  will  have  to  be  reimbursed  cemible  increase  in  cost  of  House  mail, 

in  official  mail  costs  can  be  achieved  ^o""  ^he  current  fiscal  year  1989  mail  if  postage  rates  are  discounted, 

when  we  agree  to  reforms  of  the  use  of  *"".-   ^e   have  never   failed  to  pay  a  conclusion 

the  frank  now  under  discussion  by  the  mail  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  must  Congressional  mall  volumes  are  not 

ethics  task  force  chaired  by  our  distin-  P'"°y''°^  "^hese  funds  driving  up  the  cost— postage  rates  are: 

guished  colleague  from  California,  tae  ,Jhe   current   mail   appropriation   is  Mail  rales- Fint  class 

chairman   of   the   Legislative   Branch  *53.9  million.  That  was  too  low.  arid  Eifecur^dau                                  Rau 

Appropriations     Subcommittee.      Mr.  'if  »^^*  ^hat  last  year  when  we  made    ^ay  29.  1978 $o  15 

Fazio,  and  the  gentlelady   from   Illi-  the  appropriation.  But  a  floor  amend-     March  22.  1981 :i8 

nois  Mrs  Martin  ment— actually      there      were      three    November  l.  1981 20 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  say  that  it  amendments    offered    to    reduce    the     February  17  1985 22 

is  my  firm  belief  that  reform  of  the  f"*",  amount,   but  only  one  was  sue-     April  3.  1988 .25 

use   of   the   frank   should   be   accom-  cessful-reduced  the  funding  that  had  Postal 

plished    on    a    bipartisan    basis.    But  originally  been  recommended  by  the  Mail  raUs- Bulk  rate 

reform  of  the  frank  is  a  matter  for  an-  committee  bilL  ,«„„=,„,   .ob,                                    ^"'^IJ 

other  day  and  another  bill.  Today.  I  ^^-  rather  than  looking  at  this  as  an    ^^^^^^^1} ^ 

urge   my   colleagues   to   support   this  $81  niillion  increase  in  the  mail  bill,  a    Jf^^Je^blVi  1981 -,1 

amendment,  which  is  a  modest  reduc-  '^'i^l  reaistic  analysis  is  an  increase  of    MayT2  1983        8  3 

tion  in  the  costs  of  official   mail.   I  »17^4  million  That  s  about  20  percent.  February  n.  1984  "i:""::;:.:":::::::::":"'      lo  1 

thank  Mr.  Fazio  and  his  staff  for  their  ,  ^hat  will  leave  about  $103  million 

assistance  in  this  matter,  and  I  urge  an  ^^^  °^^  fn*"  ^^^^  next  year.  Mr.  Chair-  d  1840 

aye  vote  on  the  amendment.  "?^-  ^^^P'^f  *hat  has  been  reported.  j^r.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair-  ^hat    is    not    a    record    amount.    The  ance  of  my  time        ^  ^^°  °^''  ^"^  °^ 

man.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  "^Z^'J^^  ^n^lliX  ^TLen"!  ^'  ^'^"^'-.  Mr  Chairman,  when  this  bill  is 

co™e.    and    I    will    consume    very  fe^^d  S^tfeXe^  The^ai^Tount Tn  ^MfL^r^r'' Tr,"" '°u"  ^'""- 

h"ie.  .                              fic^-1  „„_,  toon  «,oii  "'*•  ^'  Lewis,  and  my  fnend  from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  closing  the  bnTiJ"e  J^h^^  whS  wrs^i?1n  ^^4  ^^  ^"^'^^^'-  '"<«"«^  »«  °^^  amendments.  To 

general  debate  on  this  side,  let  me  first  bill  '^^^^^'^^^^''\'"^^^Jl^  "^.,\»8J  make  this  possible,  we  may  have  to  defeat  a 

express  my  deep  appreciation  to  my  ^Jt^fn-ntL  ™t  iJV^a,  '^o'«>"  «o  nse.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  neces- 

coileague  from  the  authorizing  com-  ^    „  „T!t  ,    VV  I  ,.  ^'"''*-  sary,  but  in  such  an  event.  I  want  to  alert  mv 

mittee.  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  ,^  *  ^^   ^^  "J/^^^i.^'^,  ^^^"/^^"^^  colfeagoes  that  amendments   are  e^S 

[Mr.  PRENZEL]  for  his  ongoing  atten-  ^S^^.f.  Ln  tiosTiii  nf  .n^Z^  «"d  »^«'  «"y  '^^  ^  rise  before  allinend- 

tion  and  his  diligence  regarding  some  l?!?, Jf  i,**!^"  11  ^  ''      '"'  "^"^  "^  considered  should  be  defeated 

of  the  problems  that  we  do  have  with  average  is  higher  by  $2  million  more  ^.      „  ^    ,                         ttTwnaHest  of 

the  legislative  branch  bUl.  I  especially  ^han  the  fundmg  provided  in  this  bill.  „^  s^oX^t£^uZ^  l^kl  t 

appreciate  his  assistance  in  helping  us  other  facts  the  place  where  we  budget  for  ourselves,  hold 

try  to  focus  upon  the  difficulties  that  Outgoing    mail:    Volume    of    House  our  own  budgeting  up  to  the  public  for  debate, 

we  face  as  it  relates  to  the  explosion,  mail  up  about  40  million  pieces  since  and  must  be  totally  accountable, 

not  only  in  volume  of  mail,  but  in  mail  1982:  that  is  less  than  1  percent  per  I  love  this  institution.  We  all  do.  But  that  is 

costs  around  here.  year.  not  to  say  the  House  does  not  need  some  re- 
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forms.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  need 
to  be  held  accountaWe  to  our  cocwtitutents  for 
what  we  spend  on  ourselves,  arxl  fiow  some 
of  these  expenditures  have  perpetuated  the 
incumbency  of  99  percent  of  the  Members. 

There  are  three  prindptes  which  should 
guide  our  discussion.  First,  fiscal  responsibility. 
Second,  accountability— both  to  our  constitu- 
tents  and  each  other.  Third,  the  need  for  inter- 
nal House  reforms. 

FISCAL  RESPONSIBIUTY. 

Last  year  we  passed  an  amendment  to  cut 
$5  million  from  our  franking  budget  This  year 
we  are  aslted  to  pay  $31  milHon  for  last  year's 
excess  expenditures.  Our  self  restraint  was  a 
failure.  This  year,  Mr.  Frenzel  Is  going  to  give 
us  another  chance.  Perliaps  in  a  nonelection 
year  we  can  demonstrate  better  self-restraint. 
But  if  we  cannot  show  self-restraint  how  can 
we  expect  if  of  others? 

account  ABIUTY 

We  need  to  have  better  information  on  what 
mail  Members  send  out,  how  much  they  send, 
and  the  cost  of  these  mailings.  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce legislation  that  will  require  the  Frank- 
ing Commission  to  review  all  mass  mailings, 
ask  each  Member  to  report  for  the  amount  of 
mail  sent,  and  limit  ttie  use  and  acquisition  of 
mailing  lists.  These  reforms,  if  enacted,  will 
provide  more  accurate  information  on  the 
overall  issue  of  franked  mail. 

HOUSE  REFORMS 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  this  institution  has 
suffered  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  that  re- 
forms are  necessary.  I  think  the  issue  of 
frenked  mail  and  postal  patrons  is  the  first 
vote  on  reform  and  will  be  an  indication  of  this 
body's  commitment  to  reform. 

I  have  served  in  this  body  for  over  30  years. 
I  haven't  dedicated  my  life  to  public  service  in 
this  body  to  see  its  image  tainted  by  publk: 
perceptkjns  of  self-interest,  self-promotion, 
and  self-perpetuation. 

Reform  can,  and  must  start  with  this  bill,  on 
the  Lewis  amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendments  and  defeat  any 
motion  to  rise  until  its  consideration. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The   Clerk   will 

retui. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3014 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1990.  and 
for  other  purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I— CONGRESSIONAL 

OPERATIONS 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Payments  to  Widows  and  Hkirs  or 

DECSASKD  MnfBKRS  OP  CONGRXSS 

For  payment  to  the  EsUte  of  CUude 
Pepper,  late  a  RepresentaUve  from  the 
SUte  of  Florida.  $89,500. 

Mileage  of  Mekbers 
For  mileage  of  Members,  as  authorized  by 
law,  $210,000. 

Salaries  AMD  Expenses 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  $536,907,000.  as  foUows: 


HOUSE  LEAOEXSHIF  OFFICES 

^r  salaries  and  expenses,  as  authorized 
by  Uw,  $4,409,000,  Includinr-  Office  of  the 
Speaker,  $1,019,000,  including  $25,000  for  of- 
ficial expenses  of  the  Speaker,  Office  of  the 
Majority  Floor  Leader.  $940,000.  including 
$10,000  for  official  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Leader.  Office  of  the  Minority  Floor  Leader. 
$1,041,000.  including  $10,000  for  official  ex- 
penses of  the  Minority  Leader,  Office  of  the 
Majority  Whip,  $755,000,  including  $5,000 
for  official  expenses  of  the  Majority  Whip 
and  not  to  exceed  $166,560,  for  the  Chief 
Deputy  Majority  Whip;  Office  of  the  Minor- 
ity Whip,  $654,000,  Including  $5,000  for  offi- 
cial expenses  of  the  Minority  Whip  and  not 
to  exceed  $84,060.  for  the  Chief  Deputy  Mi- 
nority Whip. 

mekbers'  clerk  hire 

For  staff  employed  by  each  Member  In 
the  discharge  of  his  official  and  representa- 
tive duties.  $188,074,000. 

COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

For  professional  and  clerical  employees  of 
Standing  committees,  including  the  Commit- 
tee on  -Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  $55,000,000. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  (STUDIES  I 

For  salaries,  expenses,  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  temporary 
personal  services  for  such  committee  to  be 
expended  in  accordance  with  sections  101(c), 
606,  703,  and  901(e)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  and  to  be  avaUable  for 
reimbursement  to  agencies  for  services  per- 
formed, $354,000. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
STANDING  COMMITTEES.  SPECIAL  AND  SELECT 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  standing  com- 
mittees, special  and  select,  authorized  by 
the  House,  $57,716,000. 

ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  allowances  and  expenses  as  author- 
ized by  House  resolution  or  law. 
$187,099,000.  including:  Official  Expenses  of 
Members.  $76,341,000:  suppUes,  materials, 
administrative  costs  and  Federal  tort  claims, 
$19,577,000;  net  expenses  of  purchase,  lease 
and  maintenance  of  office  equipment. 
$9,276,000;  furniture  and  furnishings. 
$1,130,000;  stenographic  reporting  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  $800,000;  reemployed  annu- 
itants reimbursements,  $1,380,000;  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  employees'  life  Insur- 
ance fund,  retirement  funds.  Social  Security 
fund.  Medicare  fimd.  health  benefits  fund, 
and  worker's  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion,' $77,973,000;  and  miscellaneous  Items 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  purchase,  ex- 
change, maintenance,  repair  and  operation 
of  House  motor  vehicles,  interparliamentary 
receptions,  and  gratuities  to  heirs  of  de- 
ceased employees  of  the  House.  $622,000. 

Such  amounts  as  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  allowances  and  expenses 
under  this  heading  may  be  transferred 
among  the  various  categories  of  allowances 
and  expenses  under  this  heading,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (STUDIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONSI 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  studies  and  ex- 
aminations of  executive  agencies,  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  tempo- 
rary personal  services  for  such  committee, 
to  be  expended  In  accordance  with  section 
202(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  1946.  and  to  be  available  for  reimburse- 
ment to  agencies  for  services  performed. 
$4,660,000. 


SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 


For  compensation  and  expenses  of  officers 
and  employees,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$39,595,000.  Including:  Office  of  the  Clerk, 
including  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official 
representation  and  reception  expenses, 
$17,514,000;  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
$1,001,000;  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper,  Includ- 
ing overtime,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$8,747,000;  Office  of  the  Postmaster. 
$3,028,000,  Including  $112,560  for  employ- 
ment of  substitute  messengers  and  extra 
services  of  regular  employees  when  required 
at  the  salary  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $17,802 
per  aimum  each;  Office  of  the  Chaplain, 
$81,000;  Office  of  the  Parliamentarian,  in- 
cluding the  Parliamentarian  and  $2,000  for 
preparing  the  Digest  of  Rules,  $772,000;  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Historian,  $279,000;  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision 
Counsel  of  the  House,  $1,032,000;  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel  of  the  House.  $3,400,000;  six 
minority  employees.  $543,000;  the  House 
Democratic  Steering  Committee  and 
Caucus.  $967,000;  the  House  Republican 
Conference.  $967,000;  and  other  authorized 
employees.  $1,264,000. 

Such  amounts  as  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  imder  this  heading  may  be  trans- 
ferred among  the  various  offices  and  activi- 
ties under  this  heading,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  101.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  may  be  transferred 
among  the  headings  "house  leadership  of- 
fices", "MEMBERS'  CLERK  HIRE",  "COMMITTEE 
EMPLOYEES",  "CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  IHE 
HOUSE  (STANDING  COMMTTTEXS,  SPECIAL  AND 
SELECT)".  "CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  (ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES)".  SIU) 
"SALARIES.    OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES",    Upon 

approval  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  (Dne  additional  employee  is 
authorized  for  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  House  Democratic  Caucus; 

(2)  the  House  Republican  Conference; 

(3)  the  Minority  Leader,  and 

(4)  the  Chief  Eteputy  Majority  Whip. 

(b)  The  annual  rate  of  pay  for  the  posi- 
tions established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of  pay  payable 
from  time  to  time  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  104(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1987  (as  In- 
corporated by  reference  in  section  lOKj)  of 
PubUc  Law  99-500  and  PubUc  Law  99-591) 
(2  U.S.C.  117e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  104.  (a)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  104.  (aXl)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1).  as  so 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sul)- 
section.  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  If  disposal  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  is  not  feasible  because  of  age.  loca- 
tion, condition,  or  any  other  relevant  factor, 
the  Clerk  may  donate  the  equipment  to  the 
government  of  a  State,  to  a  local  govern- 
ment, or  to  an  organization  that  is  described 
In  section  501(cK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  and  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  of  such  Code.  A  donation 
under  this  paragraph— 
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■■(A)  shall  be  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and 

"(B)  may  l)e  made  only  if  the  used  equip- 
ment has  no  recoverable  value  because  dis 
posal  in  accordance  with  paragraph  <  1 ). 
under  the  most  favorable  terms  available  to 
the  Government,  would  result  in  a  loss  to 
the  Government. 

"(31  The  Committee  on  House  Administra 
tion  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  shall 
have  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  this  subsection. 

■■(4)  As  used  in  this  section— 

■•<A)  the  term  State'  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  tern 
tory  or  possession  of  'he  United  States;  and 
iB)  the  term  used  equipment'  means 
such  used  or  surplus  equipment  i  including 
furniture  and  motor  vehicles)  as  the  Com 
mittee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  prescribe  by 
regulation.". 

(b)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  disposition  of  cer 
tain  office  equipment  and  furnishings,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  October  20. 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  59a).  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  and  the  repeal  made  by  subsection  ibi 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1989 

JOINT  ITEMS 
For  joint  committees,  as  follows; 
CoNTiNGDrr  Expenses  op  the  Sen.ate 

JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  $3,518,000. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  F>rinting.  tl. 191.000 

Contingent  Expenses  op  the  House 

JOINT  committee  ON  TAXATION 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation.  $4,372,000.  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 

For  other  joint  items,  as  follows: 
OrncE  OP  THE  Attending  Physician 

For  medical  supplies,  equipment,  and  con 
tingent  expenses  of  the  emergency  room.s. 
and  for  the  Attending  Physician  and  his  as- 
sistants, including  (1)  an  allowance  of  $1,500 
per  month  to  the  Attending  Physician;  (2> 
an  allowance  of  $1,000  per  month  to  one 
Senior  Medical  Officer  while  on  duty  in  the 
Attending  Physician's  office;  (3)  an  allow 
ance  of  $500  per  month  each  to  two  medical 
officers  while  on  duty  in  the  Attending  Phy 
sician's  office;  (4)  an  allowance  of  $500  per 
month  each  to  two  assistants  and  $400  per 
month  each  to  not  to  exceed  nine  assistants 
on  the  basis  heretofore  provided  for  such 
assistance;  and  (5)  $921,000  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  staff  and  equipment  sls- 
signed  to  the  Office  of  the  Attending  Physi 
cian.  such  amount  shall  be  advanced  and 
credited  to  the  applicable  appropriation  or 
appropriations  from  which  such  salaries,  al- 
lowances, and  other  expenses  are  payable 
and  shall  be  available  for  aU  the  purposes 
thereof.  $1,405,000.  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House;  Provided,  That,  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Office  of  the  At- 
tending Physician  Revolving  Fund  estab- 
lished by  the  first  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  center  heading  "Optice  op  the 
ATTKiroufG  Physicia*  Revolvihg  FoirD"  in 
title  III  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act.  1976  (89  SUt.  283)  is  abolished 
and  all  monies  In  the  Fund  on  such  date  or 
subsequently    received    by    the    Attending 


Physician  from  the  sale  of  prescription 
drugs  or  from  any  other  source  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

Capitoi  Police  Board 
Capitol  Police 
salaries 
For  the  Capitol  Police  Board  for  salaries, 
including  overtime,  and  Government  contri- 
butions to  employees'  benefits  funds,  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  of  officers,  members,  and 
employees  of  the  Capitol  Police.  $56,253,000. 
of  which  $27,548,000  is  appropriated  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.  $28,105,000  is  appropriated  to 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of 
the  Senate,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  $600,000.  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  shall  be  available 
for  reprogramming  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

general  expenses 
For  the  Capitol  Police  Board  for  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Capltol  Police,  including 
purchasing  and  supplying  uniforms;  the 
purchase,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  police 
motor  vehicles,  including  two-way  police 
radio  equipment,  contingent  expenses,  in- 
cluding advance  payment  for  travel  for 
training,  protective  details,  and  tuition  and 
registration,  and  expenses  associated  with 
the  awards  program  not  to  exceed  $900.  ex- 
tJenses  associated  with  the  relocation  of  in- 
structor personnel  to  and  from  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Board,  and  including  $85  per  month 
for  extra  services  performed  for  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  by  such  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  $1,884,000.  to  be  dis 
bursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  Provided. 
That  the  funds  used  to  maintain  the  petty 
cash  fund  referred  to  as  "Petty  Cash  11" 
which  is  to  provide  for  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime  shall  not  exceed  $4,000: 
Provided  further.  That  the  funds  used  to 
maintain  the  petty  cash  fund  referred  to  as 
Petty  Cash  III  "  which  is  to  provide  for  the 
advance  of  travel  expenses  attendant  to  pro- 
tective assignments  shall  not  exceed  $4,000: 
Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  cost  involved 
in  providing  basic  training  for  members  of 
the  Capitol  Police  at  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  for  fiscal  year 
1990  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  funds  available  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Oppicial  Mail  Costs 
For  expenses  necessary  for  official  mail 
costs.  $134,731,000.  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  to  be  available  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  funds  appropriated  for  such  purpose 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1989.  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Capitol  Gdide  Service 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service.  $1,335,000.  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  oe  used  to  employ 
more  than  thirty-three  individuals;  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  Capitol  Guide  Board  is 
authorized,  during  emergencies,  to  employ 
not  more  than  two  additional  individuals  for 
not  more  than  one  hundred  twenty  days 
each,  and  not  more  than  ten  additional  indi- 


viduals for  not  more  than  six  months  each, 
for  the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

Special  Services  Optice 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Special 
Services  Office.  $237,000,  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Statements  op  Appropriations 
For  the  preparation,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
statements  for  the  first  session  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress,  showing  appropria- 
tions made,  indefinite  appropriations,  and 
contracts  authorized,  together  with  a  chron- 
ological history  of  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  as  required  by  law.  $20,000,  to  be 
paid  to  the  persons  designated  by  the  chtiir- 
men  of  such  committees  to  supervise  the 
work. 

OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Technology 
Assessment  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-484), 
including  official  representation  and  recep- 
tion expenses  (not  to  exceed  $2,000  from  the 
Trust  Fund)  to  be  expended  on  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  expenses  incurred  in  ad- 
ministering an  employee  incentive  awards 
program  (not  to  exceed  $900).  rental  of 
space  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  those 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment under  42  U.S.C.  1395ww.  42  U.S.C. 
1395W-1.  and  Public  Law  100-360. 
$18,705,000:  Provided.  That  none  of  the 
funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  sala- 
ries or  expenses  of  any  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  in  excess 
of  143  staff  employees;  Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  assessments  or  activities  not 
initiated  and  approved  in  accordance  with 
section  3(d)  of  Public  Law  92-484.  except 
that  funds  shall  be  available  for  the  assess- 
ment required  by  Public  Law  96-151:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  salaries  or  ex- 
penses of  employees  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  in  cormection  with  any 
reimbursable  study  for  which  funds  are  pro- 
vided from  sources  other  than  appropria- 
tions made  under  this  Act,  or  be  available 
for  any  other  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment in  carrying  out  such  a  study. 

BIOMEDICAL  ETHICS  BOARD 
\ND 

BIOMEDICAL  ETHICS  ADVISORY 

COMMITTEE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Biomedical 
Ethics  Board  and  the  Biomedical  Ethics  Ad- 
visory Committee,  as  authorized  by  the 
Health  Omnibus  Programs  Extension  of 
1988  (Public  Law  100-607),  including  not  to 
exceed  $500  to  be  expended  on  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Biomedical 
Ethics  Board  in  connection  with  official  rep- 
resentation and  reception  expenses,  and 
rental  of  space  in  the  District  of  Coluimbia. 
$1,500,000:  Prornded.  That  effective  October 
1,  1988,  and  to  continue  thereafter,  the  Dis- 
bursing Officer  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
authorized  to— 

(1)  disburse  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Biomedical  Ethics  Board; 
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(2)  compute  and  disburse  the  basic  pay  for 
all  personnel  of  the  Biomedical  Ethics 
Board;  and 

(3)  provide  financial  management  services 
and  support  to  the  Biomedical  Ethics  Board, 
In  the  same  manner  as  provided  with  re- 
spect to  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment under  section  lOKc)  of  PubUc  Law  97- 
51  (2U.S.C.  I42f). 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344), 
including  not  to  exceed  $2,300  to  be  expend- 
ed on  the  certification  of  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  in  connection 
with  official  represenUtion  and  reception 
expenses,  $19,580,000:  Provided,  That  none 
of  these  funds  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase or  hire  of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  In 
this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  salaries  or  ex- 
penses of  any  employee  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  In  excess  of  226  staff  em- 
ployees; Provided  further,  That  any  sale  or 
lease  of  property,  supplies,  or  services  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  sale  or  lease  of  such  proper- 
ty supplies,  or  services  to  the  Congress  sub- 
ject to  section  903  of  Public  Law  98-63. 
ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Oppice  op  the  Architect  op  the  Capitol 
salaries 

For  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  the  As- 
sistant Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and  other 
personal  services;  at  rates  of  pay  provided 
by  law,  $6,860,000. 

TRAVEL 

Appropriations  under  the  control  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  of  travel  on  official  business 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  under  all 
funds  the  sum  of  $20,000. 

contingent  expenses 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
make  surveys  and  studies,  and  to  meet  un- 
foreseen expenses  in  connection  with  activi- 
ties under  his  care,  $100,000.  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 
capitol  buildings 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Capitol 
Building  and  electrical  subsUtlons  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol Including  furnishings  and  office  equip- 
ment: not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses,  to  be  ex- 
pended as  the  Architect  of  the  Capltol  may 
approve;  purchase  or  exchange,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  a  passenger  motor 
vehicle;  security  installations,  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Capitol  Police  Board,  author- 
ized by  House  Concurrent  Resolution  550. 
Ninety-Second  Congress,  agreed  to  Septem- 
ber 19  1972,  the  cost  llmiutlon  of  which  is 
hereby  further  Increased  by  $192,000;  for 
expenses  of  attendance,  when  speclflcaUy 
authorized  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capltol. 
at  meetings  or  conventions  In  connection 
with  subjecte  related  to  work  under  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capltol,  $15,938,000,  of  which 
$525,000  shaU  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  care  and 
Improvement  of  grounds  surrounding  the 
Capltol.  the  Senate  and  House  Office  BuUd- 


ings,     and     the     Capltol     Power     Plant, 
$4,049,000. 

HOUSE  OFPICB  BUILDINGS 

For  aU  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  House 
Office  Buildings,  including  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Garages  as  authorized  by 
Uw,  $27,875,000,  of  which  $2,465,000  shaU 
remain  available  until  expended. 

CAPITOL  POWER  PLANT 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Capltol 
Power  Plant;  for  lighting,  heating,  and 
power  (Including  the  purchase  of  electrical 
energy)  for  the  Capltol.  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings.  Library  of  Congress  BuUd- 
Ings,  and  the  grounds  about  the  same.  Bo- 
tanic Garden.  Senate  garage,  and  for  air 
conditioning  refrigeration  not  supplied  from 
plants  in  any  of  such  buildings:  for  heating 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  Wash- 
ington City  Post  Office  and  heating  and 
chilled  water  for  air  conditioning  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building.  Union  SUtion  com- 
plex and  the  Polger  Shakespeare  Library. 
expenses  for  which  shall  be  advanced  or  re- 
imbursed upon  request  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  amounts  so  received  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  this  appropriation;  $25,613,000;  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $2,300,000  of  the  funds 
credited  or  to  be  reimbursed  to  this  appro- 
priation as  herein  provided  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obUgation  during  fiscal  year  1990. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
l5  hereby  authorized  to  (1)  develop  a  pilot 
program  to  determine  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity and  efficiency  of  centralizing  certain 
maintenance  functions,  to  assign  and  reas- 
sign, without  Increase  or  decrease  in  basic 
salary  or  wages,  any  person  on  the  employ- 
ment rolls  of  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capltol,  for  personal  services  in  any 
buildings,  facilities,  or  grounds  under  his  ju- 
risdiction for  which  appropriations  have 
been  made  and  are  available;  (2)  maintain 
appropriate  cost  and  productivity  records 
for  the  program;  and  (3)  report  to  appropri- 
ate authorities,  including  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  on  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram, together  with  recommendations  for 
continuation  or  expansion  of  the  program. 

Sec.  105.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library.  Is  authorized  to  accept  dona- 
tions to  restore  and  display  the  Statue  of 
Freedom  model. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  position  of  Executive  As- 
sistant to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
abolished. 

(b)  The  provisions- 
CD  under  the  center  subheadings  'Optice 

OP  THE  AHCHiTEcr  OP  THE  Capitol"  and  "sal- 
aries", and 

C2)  of  section  303.  of  H.R.  7593  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Ninety-Sixth  Con- 
gress, as  enacted  into  permanent  law  by  sec- 
tion 101(c)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  De- 
cember 16,  1980  (40  U.S.C.  166b-l),  which 
relate  to  the  salary  of  the  Executive  Assist- 
ant to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  are  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  The  third  paragraph  under  the  center 
subheadings  "Otpice  op  the  Architect  op 
THE  Camtol"  and  "salaries"  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1960  (40 
U.S.C.  166b-3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "three  positions"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four  positions", 
and 


(2)  by  striking  out  '.  Assistant  Architect." 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  Assistant  Architect.". 

(d)  The  proviso  In  the  first  undesignated 
paragraph  under  the  center  subheadings 
"Ottice  op  the  Architect  ot  the  Capitol" 
and  "SALARIES"  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1971 
(40  U.S.C.  164a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'.  and,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Assistant  Architect,  the  Executive  As- 
sistant shall  so  act". 

(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  308  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1988 
(40  U.S.C.  166b-3a(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

•(b)  The  positions  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  are— 

'(1)  the  position  of  assistant  referred  to  in 
the  proviso  In  the  first  undesignated  para- 
graph under  the  center  subheadings  "Ottice 
OP  THE  Architect  ot  the  Capitol'  and  "sala- 
ries' in  the  first  section  of  the  LegisUtive 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1971  (40  U.S.C. 
164a).  and 

"(2)  the  eight  positions  provided  for  in  the 
third  and  fourth  undesignated  paragraphs 
under  the  center  subheadings  "Ottice  ot 
the  Architect  or  the  Capitol'  and  sala- 
ries' In  the  first  section  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1960  (40  UJS.C. 
1661>-3).". 

UBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Congressional  Research  Service 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  by 
section  321  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  (2  U.S.C.  166)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  the  Annotated  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  $46,670,000: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion may  be  used  to  pay  any  salary  or  ex- 
pense In  connection  with  any  publication,  or 
preparation  of  material  therefor  (except  the 
Digest  of  Public  General  Bills),  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  unless  such  pub- 
lication has  obtained  prior  approval  of 
either  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration;  Provided  further.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law. 
the  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  Library  of 
Congress,  shall  be  at  an  annual  rate  which 
is  equal  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
positions  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
Congressional  Printing  and  Binding 
For  authorized  printing  and  binding  for 
the  Congress;  for  printing  and  binding  for 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  expenses  nec- 
essary for  preparing  the  semimonthly  and 
session  index  to  the  Congressional  Record. 
as  authorized  by  law  (44  U.S.C.  902);  print- 
ing and  binding  of  Government  publications 
authorized  by  law  to  be  distributed  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  and  for  printing,  binding, 
and  distribution  of  (government  publica- 
tions authorized  by  law  to  be  distributed 
without  charge  to  the  recipient.  $77,830,000: 
Provided,  That  funds  remaining  from  the 
unexpended  balances  from  obligations  made 
under  prior  year  appropriations  for  this  ac- 
count shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  printing  and  binding  account  for  the 
same  fiscal  year:  Provided  further.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for 
printing  and  binding  part  2  of  the  annual 
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report    of    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture 
()mown  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)  nor 
for  copies  of  the  permanent  edition  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  Individual  Repre 
sentatlves.  Resident  Commissioners  or  Dele- 
gates authorized  under  44  U.S.C.  906;  Pro- 
vided  further.    That,    to    the    extent    that 
funds  remain  from  the  unexpended  balance 
of  fiscal  year  1984  funds  obligated  for  the 
printing  and  binding  costs  of  publications 
produced  for  the  Bicentermlal  of  the  Con- 
gress, such  remaining  funds  shall  t)e  avail 
able  for  the  current  year  printing  and  bind- 
ing cost  of  publications  produced  for  the  Bi 
centennial:  Provided  further.  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  the  pay 
ment  of  obligations  incurred  under  the  ap- 
propriations for  similar  purposes  for  preced 
ing  fiscal  years. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Congres 
sional  Operations  Appropriations  Act. 
1990". 

TITLE  II -OTHER  AGENCIES 
BOTANIC  GARDEN 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of   the   Botanic 
Garden     and     the     nurseries,     buildings, 
grounds,  and  collections:  purchase  and  ex 
change,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle:  all  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li 
brary.  $2,638,000 

UBRARY  OP  CONGRESS 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  in- 
cluding $1,033,000  for  the  Civic  Achieve 
ment  Award  Program  in  Honor  of  the 
Office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatlves.  subject  to  reauthorization,  devel 
opment  and  maintenance  of  the  Union 
Catalogs:  custody  and  custodial  care  of  the 
Library  Buildings:  special  clothing:  cleaning, 
laundering  and  repair  of  uniforms:  preserva- 
tion of  motion  pictures  In  the  custody  of  the 
Library:  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
American  Folkllfe  Center  in  the  Library: 
preparation  and  distribution  of  catalog 
cards  and  other  publications  of  the  Library; 
purchase  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle: 
and  expenses  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board  not  properly  chargeable 
to  the  income  of  any  trust  fund  held  by  the 
Board.  $164,075,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$5,700,000  shall  be  derived  from  collections 
credited  to  this  appropriation  during  fiscal 
year  1990  under  the  Act  of  Jime  28.  1902.  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  150  >:  Proxrided.  That  the 
total  amount  available  for  obligation  shall 
t>e  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  collec- 
tions are  less  than  the  $5,700,000:  Provided 
further.  That,  of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated. $6,888,000  is  to  remain  available  until 
expended  for  acquisition  of  books,  periodi- 
cals, and  newspapers,  and  all  other  materi- 
als including  subocriptions  for  bibliographic 
services  for  the  Library,  including  $40,000  to 
be  available  solely  for  the  purchase,  when 
specifically  approved  by  the  Librarian,  of 
special  and  unique  materials  for  additions  to 
the  collections:  Provided  further.  That, 
hereafter,  the  balance  remaining  from  the 
$11,500,000  appropriation  in  Public  Law  98- 
396.  dated  August  22.  1984,  shall  be  used  to 
purchase  equipment,  supplies  and  services 
as  needed  to  deacldlfy  books  and  other  ma- 
terials from  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 


Copyright  OrricE 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Copyright 
Office,  including  publication  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  courts  Involving 
copyrights.  $20,373,000.  of  which  not  more 
than  $7,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  collec- 
tions credited  to  this  appropriation  during 
fiscal  year  1990  under  17  U.S.C  708(c).  and 
not  more  than  $1,139,000  shall  be  derived 
from  collections  during  fiscal  year  1990 
under  17  U.S.C.  llKdxS).  116(c)(1)  and 
119(b)(2i:  Provided  That  the  total  amount 
available  for  obligation  shall  t>e  reduced  by 
the  amount  by  which  collections  are  less 
than  the  $8,139,000:  Provided  further.  That 
$100,000  of  .the  amount  appropriated  is 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  an  "Inter- 
national Copyright  Institute"  in  the  Copy- 
right Office  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  training  nationals  of  develop- 
ing countries  in  intellectual  property  laws 
and  policies. 

Books  por  the  Blind  and  Physically 

Handicapped 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  salaries  and  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  approved  March  3. 
1931,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  135a). 
$37,801,000. 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  purchase 
and  repair  of  furniture,  furrushings.  office 
and  library  equipment.  $2,579,000. 
Administrative  Provisions 

Sec  201.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  avail- 
able to  the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be 
available,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$145,390.  of  which  $46,200  is  for  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Sei-vice.  when  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Librarian,  for  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned 
with  the  function  or  activity  for  which  the 
appropriation  is  made. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  administer  any  flexible 
or  compressed  work  schedule  which— 

( 1  >  applies  to  any  manager  or  supervisor 
in  a  position  the  grade  or  level  of  which  is 
equal  to  or  higher  than  GS-15:  and 

(2)  grants  the  manager  or  supervisor  the 
right  to  not  be  at  work  for  all  or  a  portion 
of  a  workday  because  of  time  worked  by  the 
manager  or  supervisor  on  another  workday, 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
manager  or  supervisor"   means  any  man- 
agement   official    or    supervisor,    as    such 
terms  are  defined  In  section  7103(a)  (10)  and 
I  U  )  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  203.  Appropriated  funds  received  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  from  other  Federal 
agencies  to  cover  general  and  administrative 
overhead  costs  generated  by  performing  re- 
imbursable work  for  other  agencies  under 
the  authority  of  31  U.S.C.  1535  and  1536 
shall  not  Xte  used  to  employ  more  than  65 
employees. 

Sec.  204.  Not  to  exceed  $2,500  of  any 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress may  be  expended,  on  the  certification 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  In  cormectlon 
with  official  representation  and  reception 
expenses  for  the  annual  Library  of  Congress 
incentive  awards  program. 

Sec.  205.  From  and  after  October  1.  1988. 
the  Library  of  Congress  Is  authorized  to— 

( 1 )  disburse  funds  appropriated  for  the 
John  C.  Stennis  Center  for  Public  Service 
Training  and  Development: 

( 2 )  compute  and  disburse  the  basic  pay  for 
all  personnel  of  the  John  C.  Stennis  Center 


for   Public  Service   Training  and   Develop- 
ment: and 

<3)  provide  financial  management  services 
and  support  to  the  John  C.  Stennis  Center 
for  Public  Service  Training  and  Develop- 
ment. In  the  same  manner  as  provided  with 
respect  to  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment under  section  lOKc)  of  Public  Law  97- 
51  (2  U.S.C.  142f). 

(4)  collect  from  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  John  C.  Stennis  Center  for  Public 
Service  Training  and  Development  the  full 
costs  of  providing  the  services  specified  in 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  above,  as  provided  under  an 
agreement  for  services  ordered  under  31 
U.S.C.  1535  and  1536. 

Sec.  206.  Prom  and  after  October  1,  1989. 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  take  appro 
priate  action  to  assure  that  no  legislative 
branch  employee  whose  salary  is  disbursed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  disbursing  office 
is  adversely  affected  by  alternative  ways  of 
performing  the  persormel/payroll  process- 
ing function. 

ARCHITECT  OP  THE  CAPITOL 

Library  Buildings  and  Grounds 
structural  and  mechanical  care 
For  all   necessary  expenses  for  the  me- 
chanical and  structural  maintenance,  care 
and  operation  of  the  Library  buildings  and 
grounds,  $7,167,000. 

COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Copyright 
Royalty     Tribunal,     $674,000,     of     which 
$573,000  shall  be  derived  by  collections  from 
the  appropriation  "Payments  to  Copyright 
Owners"  for  the  reasonable  costs  incurred 
in  proceedings  involving  distribution  of  roy- 
alty fees  as  provided  by  17  U.S.C.  807. 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
OrriCE  OP  Superintendent  op  Documents 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
'  REAPPROPRIATION  and  TRANSFERS  I 

For  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  cataloging  and  Indexing  of  Govern- 
ment publications  and  their  distribution  to 
the  public.  Members  of  Congress,  other 
Government  agencies,  and  designated  de- 
pository and  international  exchange  librar- 
ies as  authorized  by  law,  $24,500,000,  of 
which  $4,312,000  representing  excess  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  publications  and  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  land  authorized  by 
Public  Law  100-458  shall  be  derived  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  revolving 
fund,  and,  of  which  $3,000,000  in  unexpend- 
ed funds  representing  excess  receipts  from 
the  sales  of  publications  that  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  revolving  fund  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  shall  be  derived  from  the  salaries  and 
expenses  appropriation  M  account;  Provid- 
ed That  travel  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
$117,000. 

Government  Printing  Oppice  Revolving 

FtJND 

The  Government  Printing  Office  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, within  the  llmiU  of  funds  avaUable 
and  in  accord  with  the  law,  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  and 
purposes  set  forth  In  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  the  "Government  Print- 
ing Office  revolving  fund":  Provided  That 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  may  be  expended  on 
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the  certification  of  the  Public  Printer  In 
connection  with  official  representation  and 
reception  expenses:  Provided  further.  That 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  revolving 
fund  shall  be  available  for  the  hire  of  twelve 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided  further. 
That  expenditures  In  connection  with  travel 
expenses  of  the  advisory  coimclls  to  the 
Public  Printer  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code;  Provided  further.  That  the  re- 
volving fund  shall  be  available  for  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates 
for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem 
rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  grade  GS-18: 
Provided  further.  That  the  revolving  fund 
shall  be  available  to  acquire  needed  land,  lo- 
cated In  Northwest  D.C..  which  Is  adjacent 
to  the  present  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  <s  bounded  by  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  the  southern  property  line  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   Printing   Office,    between   North 
Capitol  Street  and  First  Street.  The  land  to 
be  purchased  is  identified  as  Parcels  45-D, 
45-E,  45-F,  and  47-A  in  Square  625.  and  in- 
cludes the  alleys  adjacent  to  these  parcels, 
and   G   Street,   N.W.   from  North  Capitol 
Street    to   First   Street:    Provided  further. 
That  the  revolving  fund  and  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  paragraph  entitled  "Office 
of  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Salaries 
and  Expenses"  together  may  not  be  avaU- 
able for  the  full-time  equivalent  employ- 
ment of  more  than  6,000  workyears:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  revolving  fund  shaU  be 
available     for     expenses     not     to     exceed 
$500,000  for  the  development  of  plans  and 
design  of  a  multi-purpose  faculty:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions of  5  U.S.C.,  section  5901(a),  as  amend- 
ed, the  cost  of  uniforms  furnished  or  allow- 
ances paid  for  uniforms  to  each  uniformed 
special  policeman  appointed  under  the  au- 
thority of  44  U.S.C.  317,  shall  not  exceed 
$400  during  the  first  year  in  which  the  em- 
ployee Is  required  to  wear  a  prescribed  uni- 
form: Provided  further.  That  the  revolving 
fund  shall  not  be  used  to  administer  any 
flexible  or  compressed  work  schediUe  which 
applies  to  any  manager  or  supervisor  In  a 
position  the  grade  or  level  of  which  Is  equal 
to  or  higher  than  GS-15,  nor  to  any  employ- 
ee Involved  In  the  In-house  production  of 
printing  and  binding:  Provided  further.  That 
expenses  for  attendance  at  meetings  shall 
not  exceed  $95,000. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
Salaries  and  Expenses 


(Transper  or  rvrsvs) 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Including  not  to  exceed 
$7,000  to  be  expended  on  the  certification  of 
the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  connection  with  official  represen- 
tation and  reception  expenses:  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for 
Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  grade  OS-18;  hire 
of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle;  advance 
payments  in  foreign  countries  In  accordance 
with  31  U.S.C.  3324;  benefits  comparable  to 
those  payable  under  sections  901(5),  901(6) 
and  901(8)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081(5),  4081(8)  and  4081(8). 
respectively):  and  under  regulaUons  pre- 
scribed by  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  SUtes,  rental  of  Uvlng  quarters  in 
foreign  countries  and  travel  benefits  comim- 
rable  with  those  which  are  now  or  hereafter 
may  be  granted  single  employees  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  In- 
cluding single  Foreign  Service  personnel  as- 
signed to  A.I.D.  projects,  by  the  Administra- 


tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment—or his  designee— under  the  author- 
ity of  section  636(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance   Act    of     1961    (22    U.S.C.    2396(b)): 
$364,720,000:  ProiHded,  That  an  additional 
amount  of  not  to  exceed  $5,564,000  Is  made 
avaUable  without  fiscal  year  limitation  from 
the  fund  established  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
782  (as  added  by  PubUc  Law  100-545,  Oc- 
tober 28,  1988):  ProiHded  further,  That  this 
appropriation  and  appropriations  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  any  other  department 
or  agency  which  Is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Financial  Management   Improvement  Pro- 
gram (JPMIP)  shaU  be  available  to  finance 
an  appropriate  share  of  JFMIP  costs  as  de- 
termined by  the  JFMIP,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  salary  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  secretarial  support:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  this  appropriation  and  appropria- 
tions for  administrative   expenses   of   tmy 
other   department   or   agency   which    is   a 
member  of  the  National  Intergovernmental 
Audit  Porum  or  a  Regional  Intergovernmen- 
tal Audit  Porum  shaU  be  avaUable  to  fi- 
nance jm  appropriate  share  of  Porum  costs 
as  determined  by  the  Porum,  including  nec- 
essary travel  expenses  of  non-Federal  par- 
ticipants. Payments  hereunder  to  either  the 
Porum  or  the  JFMIP  may  be  credited  as  re- 
imbursements  to   any   appropriation   from 
which  costs  Involved  are  Initially  financed; 
Provided  further.  That  to  the  extent  that 
funds  are  otherwise  avaUable  for  obligation, 
agreements  or  contracts  for  the  removal  of 
asbestos,  and  renovation  of  the  buUdlng  and 
buUding   systems    (including    the    heating, 
ventUatlon    and    air    conditioning    system, 
electrical  system  and  other  major  buUdlng 
systems)  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
BuUdlng  may  be  made  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years:  Provided  further.  That 
this  appropriation  and  appropriations  for 
administrative  expenses  of  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  which  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Consortium  on  International 
PubUc    Administration    (ACIPA)    shaU    be 
available  to  finance  an  appropriate  share  of 
ACIPA  costs  as  determined  by  the  ACIPA, 
Including  any  expenses  attributable  to  mem- 
bership of  ACIPA  In  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Administrative  Sciences:   Provided 
further.  That  this  appropriation  shaU  be 
avaUable  to  finance  a  portion,  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,  of  the  costs  of  the  Governmental 
Accounting  Standards  Board:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $100,000  of  this  appropriation 
ShaU  be  avaUable  lor  the  expenses  of  plan- 
ning the  triennial  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organization  of  Supreme  Audit  Insti- 
tutions  (INTOSAI)   to   be   hosted   by   the 
United  States  General  Accounting  Office  in 
Washington.  D,C.,   in   1992,   to  the  extent 
that  such  expenses  cannot  be  met  from  the 
trust  authorized   below:   Provided  further. 
That  the  General  Accounting  Office  Is  au- 
thorized to  soUclt  and  accept  contributions 
(Including  contributions  from  INTOSAI),  to 
be  held  in  trust,  which  shaU  be  avaUable 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the  plan- 
ning,  administration,   and  such  other  ex- 
penses as  the  ComptroUer  General  deems 
necessary  to  act  as  the  sponsor  of  the  afore- 
mentioned triennial  Congress  of  INTOSAI. 
Monies  In  the  trust  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
ShaU  be  available  upon  the  request  of  the 
ComptroUer  General  to  be  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  the  trust. 

TITLE  ni-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sk.  301.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  ShaU  be  used  for  the  main- 
tenance or  care  of  private  vehicles,  except 
for  emergency  assistance  and  cleaning  as 
may  be  provided  under  regulations  relating 


to  parking  faculties  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Issued  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  remain  avaUable 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
urUess  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sk.  303.  Whenever  any  office  or  position 
not  speciflcaUy  estabUshed  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1929  is  appropriated  for 
herein  or  whenever  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion or  designation  of  any  position  appropri- 
ated for  herein  Is  different  from  that  specif- 
lcaUy established  for  such  position  by  such 
Act.  the  rate  of  compensation  and  the  desig- 
nation of  the  position,  or  either,  appropri- 
ated for  or  provided  herein,  shaU  be  the  per- 
manent law  with  respect  thereto:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  herein  for  the  various 
Items  of  official  expenses  of  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  clerk  hire  for  Senators  and 
Members  shaU  be  the  permanent  law  with 
respect  thereto. 

Sec.  304.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109.  ShaU  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  pubUc  record  and  available 
for  pubUc  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Architect  of  the  (Capitol. 
in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  legislative  branch,  shaU  develop 
an  overaU  plan  for  satisfying  the  telecom- 
munications requirements  of  such  agencies, 
using  a  common  system  architecture  for 
maximum  Interconnection  capablUty  and 
engineering  compatlblUty.  The  plan  shtOl  be 
subject  to  joint  approval  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
and,  upon  approval,  shaU  be  communicated 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  No 
part  of  any  appropriation  In  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shaU  be  used  for  acquisition  of 
any  new  or  expanded  telecommunications 
system  for  an  agency  of  the  legislative 
branch,  unless,  as  determined  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  acquisition  is  in  con- 
formance with  the  plan,  as  approved. 
(b)  As  used  In  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "agency  of  the  legislative 
branch"  means,  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  (jovem- 
ment  Printing  Office,  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress, the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  and 

(2)  the  term  ' ' telecommunications  system" 
means  an  electrorUc  system  for  voice,  data, 
or  Image  communication,  including  any  as- 
sociated cable  and  switching  equipment. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Hereafter,  notwithstanding 
the  appUcable  statutes  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  an  agency  of  the  legislative  branch 
to  which  those  sUtutes  apply  is  authorized 
to  use  telecommunications  systems  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Architect  of  the  Cv>itol 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  under  the  ^proved  plan  required  by 
section  305  of  PubUc  Law  100-302  (101  SUt. 
1320-308)  If  such  systems  and  services— 

(1)  have  been  acquired  competitively:  and 

(2)  have  been  determined  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  be  at  least  equal  in  quality 
to,  and  not  greater  in  cost  than,  the  systems 
and  services  available  under  the  procure- 
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ment  conducted   by   the  Administrator   of 
General  Services  known  as  ••prS2000  ' 

(b)  The  applicable  statutes  described  in 
this  subsection  are— 

(1)  section  111  of  the  FedertU  Properly 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
and 

(2)  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  Gen- 
eral Goverrunent  Appropriations  Act  of 
1990. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"agency  of  the  legislative  branch'  means 
the  office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Botanic  Garden,  the  General  Account 
ing  Office,  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  BUid  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

See.  307.  The  pay  for  the  positions  de- 
scribed in  section  338(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,   1988.   as  con 
tained  in  section  101(1)  of  Public  Law   100 
202- 

(1)  shall  be  subject  to  any  applicable  ad 
Justment  during  fiscal  year  1990  under,  or 
by  reference  to  any  applicable  adjustment 
during  fiscal  year  1990  under,  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 
and 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  position  of  Assist 
ant  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  shall  be  .sub 
ject  to  any  recommendation  of  the  Presi 
dent  that,  pursuant  to  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351  et 
seq.).  takes  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990. 

Sec.  308.  <a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1990  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  may  be  obligated  or  expended  by 
any  entity  of  the  executive  branch  for  the 
procurement  from  commercial  sources  of 
any  printing  related  to  the  production  of 
Government  publications  (including  forms i. 
unless  such  procurement  is  by  or  through 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

lb)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  1 1 1  in- 
dividual printing  orders  costing  not  more 
than  $1,000.  if  the  work  is  not  of  a  continu 
ing  or  repetitive  nature.  (2)  printing  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  or  the  National  Securi 
ty  Agency,  or  (3)  printing  from  commercial 
sources  that  is  specifically  authorized  by 
law  or  is  of  a  kind  that  has  been  routinely 
procured  by  or  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

(O  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
■printing"  means  the  process  of  composi 
tlon.  platemaking.  presswork.  binding,  and 
microform,  and  the  end  Items  of  such  proc 
esses. 

Sbc.  309  Section  309<a)  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"not  to  exceed  $3,000  in  any  fiscal  year" 
after  "attendance  at  meetings". 

Sec.  310.  There  is  established,  as  a  joint 
office  of  Congress,  the  Special  Services 
Office,  which  (under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  Spe- 
cial Services  Board,  comprised  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress)  shall 
provide  special  services  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  officers,  employees,  and  guests 
of  Congress.  In  the  operation  of  the  Office, 
the  Board  may  provide  for  not  more  than  6 
employees.  The  Office  and  the  Board  shall 
be  subject  to  the  oversight  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
which,  acting  jointly,  shall  ha^e  approval 
authority  over  employee  positions,  appoint- 
ments, and  pay,  with  respect  to  the  Office. 


Sec.  311.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1990  pay  raises  for  programs 
funded  by  this  Act  shall  be  absorbed  within 
the  levels  appropriated  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  312.  Section  6121(1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Government  FYlnting  Office."  after  "mili- 
tary department.".  Also,  section  6133(c)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "lo":  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph:  "(2)  With  re- 
spect to  employees  in  the  Goverrunent 
Printing  Office,  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Public  Printer." 

Sec.  313  la)  The  first  section  of  House 
Resolutign  21.  Ninety-Ninth  Congress, 
agreed  to  December  11.  1985.  as  enacted  into 
permanent  law  by  section  103  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1987  (as  in- 
corporated by  reference  in  section  lOl(j)  of 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591) 
'40  use    184b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

educationally  enriching  child  care"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  section, 
and  UTsertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

educationally  enriching  child  care- 
■<  1)  for  children  of  Members,  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  support  personnel  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  and 

1 2)  if  places  are  available  after  admission 
of  all  children  who  are  eligible  under  para- 
graph 1 1 ),  for  children  of  Senators,  children 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate,  and 
children  of  employees  of  agencies  of  the  leg- 
islative branch". 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  resolution,  as  so  en- 
acted (40  use   184e).  is  amended- 

1 1 »  in  subsection  (ai.  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence:  and 

I  2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b), 
by  striking  out  "to  make  the  reimburse 
ments  required  by  subsection  (ai  and". 

<c)  Section  5  of  such  resolution,  as  so  en- 
acted (40  use.  184f ),  IS  amended- 

1 1 )  in  the  matter  before  paragraph  1 1 ),  by 
striking  out  ".  uhe  term":  and 

1 2 )  by  striking  out  paragraphs  <  1 1  through 
'3  I  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(1)  the  term  employee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives'  means  an  employee  whose 
pay  IS  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

'2)  the  term  employee  of  the  Senate' 
means  an  employee  whose  pay  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

"(3 1  the  term  Member'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
Representative  in.  or  a  Delegate  or  Resident 
Conunlssloner  to.  the  Congress; 

"(4)  the  term  agency  of  the  ^legislative 
branch  means  the  Office  of  the'  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal:  and 

■■(5)  the  term  support  personnel'  means, 
with  respect  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, any  employee  of  a  credit  union  or  of 
the  Architect  o'  the  Capitol,  whose  princi- 
pal duties  are  to  support  the  functions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  ". 

Sec.  314.  Section  506(a)(3)  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1973  (2  U.S.C. 
58(a)(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  that  section 
was  in  effect  on  September  30,  1988. 

Mr.  FAZIO  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  except 
for  lines  12  and  13  on  page  43  be  con- 


sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  LEWIS  OP 
CALirORNIA 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia: At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  mass  mall 
ing.  as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
3210(a)(6)(E)  of  title  39  United  States  Code, 
by  any  Member  of  Congress  of  pieces  of 
franked  mail  with  a  simplified  form  of  ad- 
dress for  general  distribution  to  postal  pa- 
trons within  the  boundaries  of  the  Mem- 
bers  congressional  district.  Including  no- 
tices of  appearance  and  scheduled  Itinerar- 
ies. In  excess  of  the  number  equal  to  4  times 
the  number  of  addresses  to  which  such  mall 
may  be  delivered  in  the  area  from  which 
such  Memt)er  was  elected. 

Mr.  LE'WIS  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  minor  little  amendment  is  a 
first  step  in  an  effort  for  the  House  to 
begin  to  grapple  with  the  question  of 
the  explosion  of  congressional  mail  to 
our  constituents.  The  aunendment.  in 
its  simplest  form,  would  reduce  our 
district-wide  postal  patronage  mailing 
availability  from  six  full  district  mail- 
ings each  year  to  four,  and  the  amend- 
ment would  include  in  that  limitation 
essentially  the  provision  for  district- 
wide  mailings  for  what  is  Icnown  as 
town  hall  meetings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment today  trying  to  rekindle  the  ef- 
forts of  the  bipartisan  task  force  con- 
vened by  the  former  Speaker.  Tip 
O'Neill,  in  1986.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]  served  on  this 
task  force  with  me.  as  did  the  Speaker, 
both  Republican  and  Democrat  lead- 
ers, Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Anndnzio.  and  Mr.  Taylor.  After  2 
months  of  meetings  and  compromising 
we  agreed  to  a  list  of  reforms.  These 
reforms  were  of  important  need  in 
1986.  As  you  can  imagine,  in  1989  the 
reforms  are  critical. 

In  response  to  then  Speaker 
O'Neill's  urging,  our  committee  moved 
to  incorporate  these  reforms  at  sup- 
plemental time  in  1986.  My  chairman 
included  in  the  supplemental  bill  that 
passed  committee  the  following  provi- 
sions, first,  reducing  permissible 
number  of  postal  patronage  mailings 
from  six  to  four  per  calendar  year; 
second,  maximize  use  of  first-class  dis- 
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counts;  third,  limited  the  number  of 
two-meeting  notices  to  one  per  house- 
hold; fourth,  required  that  all  non- 
time-value  mail  be  mailed  at  the 
lowest  postage  rate  practicable,  et 
cetera. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  other 
provisions  were  in  that  initial  supple- 
mental bill.  It  admittedly  did  not  go 
through  that  entire  process  and  has 
deleted  in  the  Rules  Committee,  but  it 
was  a  reflection  of  my  subcommittee's 
view  as  well  as  the  bipartisan  task 
force's  view  relating  to  reform  with  re- 
spect to  congressional  mail. 

It  is  very  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  us  to  recognize  that  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  beast  that  we  would  want  to,  as 
many  times  as  possible,  mail  to  our 
constituents  whether  our  constituents 
like  it  or  not;  indeed,  through  the  use 
of  postal  patrons  combined  with  the 
tise  of  unsolicited  mail  to  our  constitu- 
ents by  way  of  often  purchased  special 
mailing  lists,  is  the  driving  force  be- 
tween this  explosion  of  cost.  Preceding 
the  1986  effort  by  the  task  force  on 
the  part  of  Tip  O'NeiU,  we  attempted 
in  other  ways  to  get  a  handle  on  mail. 
When  this  language  did  not  go  for- 
ward. 2  years  later  the  mail  costs 
moved  to  $113  mUlion.  In  this  bill,  we 
are  talking  about  $135  million. 

This  legislative  branch  bill  contains 
almost  $135  million  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  frank— free  mail.  Last 
year,  through  the  amendment  process 
and  in  the  spirit  of  encouraging  self 
discipline  and  volimtary  restraint,  we 
appropriated  about  $54  million.  Of 
this  year's  allocation,  $32  million  will 
go  to  pay  the  remaining  of  last  year's 
expense.  Obviously  there  has  been  no 
self  restraint.  Let  us  hope  it  never  gets 
outside  the  beltway  that  H.R.  3014 
recommends  that  our  constituents  pay 
$135  million  for  our  self  promotion. 

The  cost  of  franked  mail  marches 
forward.  Try  to  picture  135  million 
dollars'  worth  of  congressional  mail.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  most  of  this 
mail  is  not  in  response  to  letters  from 
constituents. 

Let  me  clarify  how  much  135  million 
dollars'  worth  of  mail  really  is.  This 
means  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  in  the  body  has  approximately 
$250,000  for  mailing.  If  each  Member 
of  the  House  sent  their  six  allotted 
newsletters,  which  by  the  way  I  do  not 
think  they  really  do,  but  if  they  did, 
that  Member  would  spend  $102,000  of 
the  $250,000.  That  would  still  leave 
$148,000.  and  most  Americans  would 
think  that  a  Member  could  get  by  on 
that  amount  of  money.  The  remaining 
$148,000  represents  over  one-half  of  a 
million  letters,  and  multiplying  that 
by  the  numbers  of  Members  around 
here,  this  is  about  3.000  letters  every 
working  day.  almost  3  billion  letters  in 
total. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  consider 
amendment  after  amendment  to 
reduce  the  official  mail  appropriation. 


but  without  some  real  reforms,  real 
savings  will  never  be  realized.  Each 
year  we  will  need  a  supplemental  or, 
like  this  year,  we  will  simply  appropri- 
ate extra  fimds  to  cover  the  extra  mail 
we  sent.  Without  my  amendment,  it 
will  never  end. 

We  have  come  to  a  point  where  the 
Hoiise  must  rethink  its  policy  relative 
to  the  use  of  the  frank  for  unsolicitat- 
ed  mass  mailings. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  is  just  the  beginning  point,  and  I 
hope  within  this  bill  we  begin  to  make 
some  real  progress. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman  I  hse  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee. 

This  simple  amendment  is  designed  to  save 
the  taxpayers  some  money,  but  more  impor- 
tantly to  b(9gin  the  process  of  reform. 

We  save  money  by  capping  the  overall 
number  of  postal  patrons  at  four,  down  from 
the  current  six.  This  has  a  potential  savings  of 
$20  million.  But,  more  significant  than  the  sav- 
ings is  the  fact  that  we  are,  for  the  first  time, 
,  reducing  the  total  allowable  number  of  postal 
patrons. 

Look  at  the  numbers.  During  fiscal  year 
1988,  the  House  received  156  million  pieces 
of  mail  arid  sent  out  548  million  pieces  at  a 
cost  of  $77.9  million.  Combined,  both  Houses 
received  210  million  pieces  of  mail  and  mailed 
out  over  800  million  pieces,  at  a  cost  of  $113 
million.  Over  75  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
the  mail  is  outgoing.  And  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  total  outgoing  volume  Is  In  direct  re- 
sponse to  constituents. 

The  actual  savings  of  $1.7  million  Is  not 
great  given  the  billions  and  trillions  we  talk 
about  arourKJ  here,  nor  for  that  matter  is  the 
potential  savings  of  $20  million.  But  it  does 
demonstrate  to  our  constituents  that  we  are  in 
the  House  of  the  people  are  not  the  House  of 
Lords. 

This  amendment  is  a  baby  step  toward 
reform,  the  kind  of  House  reforms  in  proce- 
dure, ethical  standards  and  campaign  prac- 
tices which  I  believe  ought  to  be  the  ccxner- 
stone  of  this  historic  Congress. 

This  is  such  a  small  step.  Most  Members 
don't  serxi  out  more  than  four  mass  mailings. 
But  ttie  magnitude  of  the  change  Is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  message  of  ttie  change.  I  want 
us  to  acknowledge  in  this  vote  the  need  to 
keep  our  own  House  in  order,  tfie  need  to  re- 
frain from  excesses  in  legitmate  offi<;»al  func- 
tkxts,  wtiettier  you  are  talking  atxxjt  mailir>g 
fancy  newsletters  or  taking  foreign  trips. 

We  must  draw  lines  between  what  is  essen- 
tial and  what  is  extravagant,  between  what  is 
informative  and  wf»t  is  promotional,  between 
what  is  of  advantage  to  us  versus  wtiat  is  of 
advantage  to  our  constituents. 

There  was  once  a  time  in  this  body  wtien  I 
could  honestly  say  few  outskle  Washington 
knew  what  the  word  frank\-ig  meant  or  cared. 
That  is  no  kxiger  true.  People  know  the  word 
frank,  and  they  see  it  as  an  abuse  of  tax  dol- 
lars. They  are  not  all  wrong. 

Now  some  of  you  may  complain  that  this 
amendment  will  infringe  on  your  ability  to  com- 
municate with  your  constitutents.  Yes  it  does. 
Let  me  remind  my  coileagiies,  however,  that 


we  are  not  talking  about  direct  mail,  or  the 
media  facilities  we  all  use,  or  any  of  the  other 
means  we  have  to  communk»te.  In  fact,  87 
percent  of  tfie  Members  in  tfiis  body  mail  out 
four  or  fewer  postal  patrons  per  year.  Surely 
these  Members  not  affected  will  vote  for  this 
aniendment  arxl  I  hope  the  affected  13  per- 
cent will  also  support  it. 

Another  important  reform  is  the  iridusion  of 
"notrces  of  appearances"  within  tfte  yearly 
limrt.  Currently,  these  notices  are  not  included 
in  the  postal  patron  count  and  the  Franking 
Commission  has  no  idea  how  many  notnes 
are  mailed,  or  the  cost  of  these  mailings.  This 
would  be  ttie  first  time  that  we  have  chosen  to 
limit  ttiese  cards,  or  attempt  any  type  of  ac- 
countability for  them. 

Are  these  earth  shattering  reforms?  Uo.  But 
they  are  significant  in  that  they  are  the  first  at- 
tempts by  this  101st  Congress  to  cfiange  its 
ways.  They  are  also  significant  given  the  work 
of  our  bipartisan  task  forces  on  campaign  and 
ethics  reform. 

If  we  can  enact  modest  frankings  changes, 
we  can  enact  the  more  important  reforms  that 
are  desperately  needed  for  this  institutkxi  and 
its  image.  If  we  fail  here,  wtiere  will  we  ac- 
quire the  courage  for  the  battles  ahead? 

I  urge  your  support. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEKED  BT  MR.  FAZIO  AS  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR. 
LEWIS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fazio  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California:  Page  43,  after  line  11, 
add  the  followiing  new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  may  be  used  in  the  mailing 
of  any  mail  matter  by  a  Senator  or  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  franked 
mail  under  section  3210(d)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code— 

(1)  If,  In  the  then-current  calendar  year, 
the  total  number  of  pieces  of  mall  mailed  by 
such  Senator  or  Member  as  franked  mail 
under  such  section  3210(d)  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  amount  describe  in  subsec- 
tion (b);  or 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  such  maiiine  would 
cause  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail 
mailed  by  such  Senator  or  Member  as 
fr&nked  mail  under  such  section  3210(d)  in 
the  then-current  calendar  year  to  exceed 
the  amount  described  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  amount  under  this  subsection  Is, 
for  any  calendar  year,  two-thirds  the  maxi- 
mum amount  established  under  section 
3210(dH5)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  Senators  or  Members  (as  v^ 
plicable)  as  of  July  31, 1989. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  mail 
matter  mailed  by  a  Senator  or  Member  shall 
not  be  counted  if  It  would  not  be  counted  in 
applying  any  limitation  under  section 
3210(dK5)  of  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code, 
applicable  with  respect  to  such  Senator  or 
Meml>er. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives" 
or  "Member"  means  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  Etelegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico. 
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Mr.  FAZIO  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RECORI). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  sub- 
stitute to  the  Lewis  amendment  does 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  amendment, 
it  doesn't  destroy  it.  I  think  it  does  one 
essential  thing,  and  that  is  it  removes 
the  provision  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis]  added  which 
would  include  with  the  six  postal 
patron  mailings  all  mailings  that  are 
sent  as  meeting  notices,  whether  they 
be  individual  constituent  meetings 
scheduled  in  towns  throughout  a  dis- 
trict or  whether  they  be  town  hall 
meetings  or  other  public  meetings. 

I  understand  that  there  are  some 
concerns  that  Members  may  be  using 
this  kind  of  mailing  to  build  name  rec 
ognition,  but  I  think  to  eliminate  es- 
sentially the  frequent  use  of  these 
public  gatherings  would  really  move 
agaixist  the  desire  to  have  the  contact 
Members  and  their  constituents  really 
need  to  have  in  close  and  personal 
amost  physical  terms.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lewis]  will  accept  this  elimina- 
tion from  within  the  cap  of  meeting 
notices. 

I  do  not  have  any  problem  movmg 
from  six  to  four  postal  patron  mail- 
ings. It  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
House  to  know  that  of  those  Members 
who  mail  five  or  six,  there  are  twice  as 
many  Republicans  as  Democrats,  and 
certainly  75  percent  of  the  Members 
mail  three  or  less.  This  should  not  be  a 
burden  on  the  average  Member  of  the 
House. 

I  think  it  does  indicate  a  desire  to 
get  a  handle  on  the  increasing  costs  as 
I  have  indicated,  based  on  rate  in- 
creases of  mail,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
would  be  happy  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  to 
see  that  we  could  find  a  way  to  get  the 
franking  commission  to  review  the 
procedures  by  which  Members  do  mail 
town  hall-meeting  notices  to  their  dis- 
tricts. 

It  is  appropriate  that  they  be  mailed 
to  people  within  close  proximity  to 
these  meeting  areas.  It  is,  I  think,  a 
little  bit  hard  to  appreciate  or  under- 
stand how  Members  might  send  them 
dlstrictwlde  when  their  districts  might 
have  many,  many  square  miles  within 
them.  That,  I  think,  is  an  abuse,  and  I 
think  that  is  an  abuse  that  can  be 
worked  on,  but  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  it  is  not  included  in  this  particu- 
lar amendment  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis]  accepts  my 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper). 


Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Fazio  amendment.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lewis]  will  see  fit  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

I  think  we  are  all  interested  in  whit- 
tling down  our  spending  a  bit.  I  think 
we  are  all  interested  in,  or  at  least 
most  of  us  are  interested,  in  trying  to 
level  the  playing  field  for  incumbents 
and  for  challengers.  The  question  is: 
should  we  continue  to  permit  six  news- 
letters being  mailed  each  year,  espe- 
cially in  an  election  year?  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  four  should  t>e  quite 
adequate.  Perhaps  they  could  be 
mailed*  on  a  quarterly  basis,  except  in 
election  years  when  postal  patron 
mailings  are  forbidden  within  60  days 
of  primary  and  general  elections. 

I  also  believe,  as  someone  who  has 
held  town  meetings  throughout  the  6 
years  I  have  been  a  Member,  and 
knowing  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
hold  town  meetings,  that  we  should 
encourage  the  holding  of  town  meet- 
ings. I  think  that  Members  should  be 
accountable  and  accessible  and  should 
have  to  stand  before  those  people  who 
sent  us  here  from  time  to  time.  Not 
every  other  year  at  election,  but 
throughout  our  districts  and  through- 
out the  year  to  account  for  and  to  ex- 
plain why  we  voted  as  we  did,  as  well 
as  to  respond  to  the  concerns  raised  by 
our  constituents. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lewis]  said,  his  proposal  is  a  be- 
ginning, not  an  end.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny)  and  I  have  strong  interest  in 
continuing  with  franking  reform  in 
this  Congress.  I  think  this  Lewis 
amendment,  with  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment is  an  appropriate  first  step.  It  is 
good  public  policy,  and  I  would  hope  it 
would  be  adopted. 
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Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  use  my 
entire  5  minutes,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
am  very  hesitant  to  accept  the  chair- 
man's amendment  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
there  have  been  some  significant 
abuses  of  the  town  hall  meeting  proc- 
ess as  the  House  has  gone  about  apply- 
ing imagination  relative  to  the  way  we 
will  invite  people  to  our  coffee 
klatches  or  otherwise.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict, for  example,  with  some  20,000 
square  miles,  if  I  were  to  follow  the 
pattern  of  a  number  of  Members,  I 
might  have  a  town  meeting  in  Victor- 
ville,  CA.  Victorville,  CA,  is  roughly  50 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  Chino.  If  I 
were  having  that  town  meeting,  some 
Memt)ers  would  suggest  that  I  ought 
to  mail  the  invitation  to  the  entire 
400,000  or  500,000  constituents  in  the 
district.    Then    if    I    followup   with    a 


town  meeting  in  Chino,  I  would  send  a 
similar  districtwide  mailing;  the  people 
in  Victorville  would  get  it  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not.  Indeed,  that 
abuse  has  led  some  Members  mailing 
their  district  a  postcard  10  or  12  times 
a  year,  and  I  think  we  need  to  get  a 
handle  on  that  abuse. 

My  chairman  has  indicated  that  he 
is  going  to  urge  such  efforts  or  such 
mailings  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Postal 
Commission,  which  I  think  is  appro- 
priate. 

I  must  say  on  that  side  of  the  discus- 
sion, which  causes  me  to  be  somewhat 
hesitant  in  resisting  my  chairman's 
amendment,  is  the  fact  that  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  list  of  well  over  a  dozen  Re- 
publican Members,  Republican  Mem- 
bers who  have  called  me  regarding 
their  concern  about  this  aspect  of  my 
amendment.  Because  of  that  mix  of  in- 
terests, and  because  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  be  accused  of  not  cooper- 
ating with  my  chairman,  I  accede  to 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
trouble  with  the  suggestion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio),  is 
that  if  we  use  1988  figures,  which  I 
have  used  because  it  is  the  most  recent 
election  year,  and  we  assume  the  sav- 
ings we  could  achieve  from  the  Lewis 
amendment,  which  is  to  restrict  postal 
patron  mailings  to  four  per  year,  in- 
cluding notices  of  town  meetings,  we 
will  derive  savings  of  a  little  over  $10 
million.  If,  however,  we  make  the 
simple  change  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio),  ac- 
cording to  my  computations,  we  lose 
80  percent  of  those  savings  based  on 
the  1988  activities,  and  we  will  save 
slightly  over  $2  million.  So  instead  of 
making  a  very  small  adjustment,  the 
Fazio  amendment  actually,  in  terms  of 
dollars  anyway,  cuts  the  Lewis  amend- 
ment into  very  tiny  pieces. 

I  have  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis)  who  has 
indicated  that  the  service  of  these 
town  meeting  notices  are  one  of  the 
egregious  examples  of  flaunting  the 
use  of  the  frank  and  abusing  the  use 
of  the  frank.  I  have  observed  Members 
who  have  mailed  relentlessly  week 
after  week  to  every  home  in  their  dis- 
trict notices  of  town  meetings,  which 
obviously  very  few  of  the  constituents 
could  get  to  because  they  might  be  50 
miles  away. 

I  have  also  noticed  that  some  of 
those  town  meetings  achieve  a  partici- 
pation rate  of  from  2  to  10  people,  but 
they  are  mailed  to  200,000  homes.  It  is 
clearly,  on  the  part  of  some  Members 
at  least,  a  device  to  simply  put  their 
name  in  the  mailbox  and  to  increase 
name  recognition. 
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This  is  perfectly  legal,  and  in  fact 
while  we  may  describe  it  as  an  abuse, 
it  is  perfectly  legal  under  our  laws,  and 
legally  is  not  an  abuse.  Only  if  we  can 
take  an  amendment  something  like 
that  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis],  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  gain 
control.  If  we  accept  the  Fazio  substi- 
tute, we  will  simply  stop  58  Members 
from  sending  their  last  two  newslet- 
ters each  year,  and  achieve  those  very 
modest  savings  of  $2  million. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  probably 
worth  doing  if  the  committee  is  not 
thinking  of  doing  anything  else,  but  to 
teU  the  truth,  knowing  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  had  thought  that  he  was  going 
to  go  into  conference  and  really  try  to 
achieve  some  solid  savings.  I  still 
expect  that  he  will,  but  I  must  say 
that  this  taste  of  it  looks  like  a  very 
modest  effort,  and  I  suggest  that 
Members  reject  the  substitute. 

Mr.  FAZIO,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  clear  we  are  going  to  be  dealing  with 
the  Senate  on  these  matters  and  in  a 
conference  they  will,  of  course,  focus 
on  the  amovint  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion that  they  receive  versus  what  we 
receive.  Of  course,  they  are  interested 
in  individual  accountability  for  each 
Member's  mail  program. 

But  I  think  the  effort  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  Lewis,  is 
making,   and   my   amendment   to   it, 
really  are  a  more  sensible  approach.  I 
would  want  to  indicate  that  I  personal- 
ly agree  very  much  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper].  We 
do  not  want  to  prevent  Members  from 
having  successful  meetings  with  their 
constituents,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  wiU  always  be  successful  from 
the   Members'    standpoint,   but   they 
may  be  positive  experiences.  We  do 
not  have  enough  contact  with  the  very 
many  people  we  represent  these  days. 
I    understand    the    gentleman    has 
identified  a  problem.  There  are  abus- 
ers There  are  Members  with  large  dis- 
tricts, maybe  as  large  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lewis],  for 
example,  who  will  paper  their  districts 
every   time   they   have   a   town   hall 
meeting  somewhere.  There  are  other 
Members  with  more  contiguous  dis- 
tricts who  will  give  people  four  oppor- 
tunities within  one  day,  within  a  20- 
minute  drive  to  come  and  meet  with 
them,  and  given  the  busy  and  hectic 
lives  that  many  of  our  constituents 
have,  that  is  appropriate. 

So  I  guess  my  point  simply  would  be 
to  let  us  not  precipitously  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  Let  us 
let  the  Commission  on  Pranking 
review  these  things,  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate abuses,  and  then  take  another 
look   at   it   when   we   have   a   better 


handle  on  just  how  many  Members  are 
not  using  the  town  hall  meeting  no- 
tices and  the  franking  privilege  as  it 
should  be.  I  reaUy  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  are  abusing  it,  and 
I  would  not  want  to  overreact  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  but  I  would 
say  that  the  use  of  town  meeting  no- 
tices insofar  as  I  am  able  to  determine, 
and  the  gentleman  is  correct,  that 
there  are  not  accurate  figures,  is  great- 
er than  the  use  of  postal  patronage. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  on  July  22  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  completed  a  report,  "U.S. 
Congress  Official  Mail  Costs:  Fiscal  Year  1972 
to  Present,"  which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  Surely  it  will  be  of 
overwfielming  interest  to  every  taxpayer. 

For  reasons  of  cost,  and  because  the 
Record  cannot  reproduce  the  very  effective 
charts  and  graphs  in  the  report,  It  will  not  be  a 
part  of  this  statenront.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  report  contained  good  news  and  bad.  If 
the  fact  that  mailing  costs  in  current  dollars 
has  more  than  doubled  from  fiscal  year  1972 
to  1988  is  troubling,  the  fact  that  those  costs 
have  not  increased  at  all  in  constant  dollars  is 
a  consolation.  If  the  soaring  volume  of  con- 
gressional mail  is  distressing,  then  it  is  less 
distressing  to  know  that  outtiound  mail  volume 
has  actually  declined  since  1984. 

Even  though  some  of  the  news  is  good,  my 
impression  of  tfie  report  is  that  It  shows, 
sometimes  between  the  lines,  that  there  are 
milltons  of  dollars  of  savings  for  the  taxpayers 
to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  simple  and  rea- 
sonable restraints  on  congressional  mailing. 

First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
that  the  cost  and  volume  figures  are  only  esti- 
mates. Estimates  of  outbound  mail  from 
Washington  come  from  counting  bags  and  as- 
suming how  many  pieces  of  mail  are  in  them. 
Outbound  mail  from  congressional  districts  is 
a  little  different  kind  of  guessing  game,  prob- 
ably less  accurate  than  the  Washington  esti- 
mates. 

There's  a  problem  with  the  appropriations, 
too.  Billings  from  the  Postal  Service  lag 
behind  actual  use  by  a  quarter  and  half.  Pay- 
ments against  those  billings  are  not  revealed, 
but  they  surely  are  seldom  made  very  quickly, 
and  I  suspect  not  even  always  made  quarter- 
ly. There  are  no  rules  that  force  prompt,  or 
even  leisurely,  payment 

For  me,  there  is  also  a  problem  with  count- 
ing inbound  mail.  Inbound  volume  increases 
are  deceptive.  A  lot  of  the  apparent  increases 
are  mail  that  requires  no  answer.  A  substantial 
portion  is  "[Dear  Colleague"  letters  which  we 
write  to  each  other  to  describe  our  brilliant 
programs  and  wonderful  amendments.  These 
letters  swell  our  totals,  but  don't  have  to  be 
answered. 

Another  large,  and  growing,  portion  of  in- 
bound mail  does  not  need  to  be  answered. 
This  consists  of  ads,  catalogs,  announce- 
ments, reference  group  mailings,  newsletters, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  like.  In- 
creases in  these  types  of  incoming  mail  are 
deceptive  because  they  carry  no  obligation  to 
the  Representative  to  make  a  reply. 


Congressmen  receive  a  k>t  of  postcards. 
They  are  preprinted  and  generated  by  refer- 
ence groups.  We  tove  them  because  they  rep- 
resent an  opportunity  for  us  to  write  bad(,  but 
they  are  at  the  k>w  value  end  of  the  communi- 
catkm  scale. 

Actually,  there  is  no  computation,  or  esti- 
mate, of  the  nunnbers  of  good,  okJ-fashioned. 
first-class  letters  coming  to  Member's  Wash- 
ington offices  from  their  own  constituents. 
This  component  the  real  mail,  comprises  a 
small  percentage  of  the  huge  figure  called  in- 
bound mail. 

The  report  shows  clearty  that  there  is  plenty 
of  money  to  be  saved.  The  Senate  has  given 
a  good  example  of  foretwarance.  The  Senate 
with  exactly  the  same  constituency  as  the 
House  uses  less  than  one-half  tfie  funds  corv 
sumed  by  the  House.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  restraints  the  upper  House  has  laid  on 
itself,  and  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  lower 
House  to  accept  similar  restraints. 

The  report  draws  a  stark  distinction  be- 
tween the  Houses  that  ought  to  emt)arrass 
this  House  into  the  adoption  of  self-imposed 
restraints.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  House  to 
be  the  big  spender. 

There  are  lots  of  good  ideas  to  reduce  mail- 
ing costs.  Here  are  the  or>es  tfiat  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  best  opportunities  to  reduce  waste 
without  unnecessarily  restricting  needed  con)- 
munications: 

First,  the  House  must  assign  accountability 
for  mail  costs  to  each  individual  Member. 
Every  Member  must  have  tfw  same  limits, 
either  in  pieces  of  mail,  or  dollars  of  cost, 
preferably  the  latter.  The  modest  election 
year,  and  nev^etter,  restrictions  are  really  not 
restrictions  at  all.  In  fact,  we  have  an  operv 
ended  entitlement  for  Congress  in  our  mail  ac- 
count 

Second,  accountability  limits  must  result  in 
less  mailing  and  kjwer  costs  than  cufrent 
ones.  The  higher  spending  in  even  numbered 
years  reveals  the  frank  as  a  blatant  election 
device.  The  disparity  between  House  arxj 
Senate  costs  shows  the  differerice  between 
control  and  willfulness.  Accountat)ility  won't 
help  much  If  the  limits  are  set  at  the  current 
high-spending  levels. 

Third,  loopholes  must  be  ctosed.  When 
newsletters  were  restricted.  Members  fkxxled 
district  mailboxes  with  town  meeting  notices. 
Each  of  us  knows  anecdotal  kxe  wh«h  tells 
of  hundred  of  thousands  of  such  notices 
being  sent  for  n>eetings  at  which  a  handful  of 
constituents  were  present  Many  observers 
consider  such  mailings  a  reelection  device 
which  puts  an  incumertfs  name  in  a  tot  of 
mailboxes.  Limits  on  notices  are  essential. 

Anottier  new  toophole  is  the  automated 
letter.  Members  can  now  personally  address 
and  individually  type  letters  in  any  volume  to 
any  group  on  any  subject  Reporting  to  con- 
stituents is  one  thing,  but  sending  out  many 
letters  for  each  one  received  or  to  people  wtx> 
never  write  is  considered  another  reelection 
device.  Some  new  restrictions  on  ttiis  relative- 
ly recent  type  of  letter  are  also  necessary. 

House  newsletters  are  restricted  to  six  per 
year.  Six  is  more  than  enough,  especiaily  in 
election  years.  Six  per  biennium  is  more  rea- 
sonable. 
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Another  more  recent  pherxjnenon  is  the 
use  of  large  mailings  by  committees,  subcom- 
mittees, leadership  offices  and  legislative  sup- 
port organizations. 

Committees  have  lists  of  thousands  of 
names,  usually  of  the  junsdictional  clientele 
There  is  a  fine  line,  or  an  indistinguishable 
one.  between  providing  necessary  information 
to  the  public,  and  building  support  for  a  chair- 
man's bill. 

It  IS  reported  that  the  former  Speaker's 
fancy  new  office  computer  could  store  and 
use  three  quarters  of  a  million  names  and  ad- 
dresses. Taxpayers  are  asking  "What  for?' 

Legislative  support  organizations  are  inside 
interest  groups  funded  by  the  taxpayers  from 
Members'  expense  accounts.  They  can  use 
the  inside  mail  system  to  communicate  with 
their  members.  Large,  organized,  and  repeat- 
ed mailings  by  these  groups  ought  not  to  be 
funded  by  the  taxpayers'  but  they  are 

There  will  be  some  Members  and  some 
groups  who  will  read  tf>e  CRS  Report  and  say 
that,  since  volume  and  cost  fuive  apparently 
been  decreasing  since  1984.  we  are  on  the 
right  course.  My  own  conclusion  is  that  the 
figures  are  damning  evidence  that  the  Senate 
IS  doing  a  more  responsible  |ob  than  the 
House. 

The  House  has  steadfastly,  cunningly  and 
effectivefy  avoided  self  discipline  for  much  to 
long.  We  could  save  the  taxpayers  millions  by 
action  this  year.  All  that  is  needed  is  leader- 
ship. If  tfie  leadership  in  the  House  is  not  up 
to  It,  perhaps  we  should  import  some  of  it 
from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Fazio  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  simply  say  in  a 
way  I  think  this  discussion  is  ironic. 
because  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  is  communication.  If  we  talk 
about  the  relative  ability  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  government  to  communicate 
with  America's  citizenry.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  this  institution  is  extremely 
disadvantaged  vis-a-vis  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  I  find  it  ironic, 
for  instance,  that  we  are  talking  today 
about  mailing,  which  in  political 
terms,  if  one  wants  to  discuss  it  in 
those  terms,  is  regarded  by  many  to  be 
simply  an  old-fashioned  way  to  com- 
municate. 

The  modem-day  politician  in  the 
White  House  has  Instant  access  to  vir- 
,  tually  every  family  in  this  country  by 
simply  walking  into  the  Rose  Garden 
and  having  an  announcement  or 
having  a  press  conference.  This  insti- 
tution has  no  similar  capability  to  re- 
spond. 

I  know  that  Members  of  the  other 
body  are  rapidly  putting  themselves 
into  a  position  in  which  they  can  com- 
municate through  satellite  linkup  with 
their  districts.  I  note  that  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  from  my 
State  announced  that  he  is  going  to  be 
participating  in  four  statewide  news 
conferences  every  year.  That  too  is  ex- 
pensive. That  too  provides  instant 
communication,  probably  a  whole  lot 


more  effective  politically  than  the 
rather  old-fashioned  approach  that 
many  Members  have  in  the  House  in 
terms  of  communication. 

I  would  also  point  out  something 
else,  however.  The  rules  under  which 
we  are  operating  were  not  established 
in  a  vacuum.  Before  we  set  these  rules, 
back  a  decade  ago,  we  did  something  I 
suppose  fairly  quaint  in  the  history  of 
legislative  bodies.  We  spent  $50,000  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  conduct  a 
public  opinion  poll  to  find  out  what 
the  American  people  wanted  by  way  of 
House  rules  on  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

D  1900 

And  we  found  some  interesting 
things.  When  we  asked  the  American 
people,  for  instance,  in  the  poll  at  that 
time  how  much  effort  they  thought 
their  individual  Congressman  put  into 
communicating  with  them  by  newslet- 
ter, we  found  out  that  people  felt 
there  was  a  27-percent  gap  in  terms  of 
the  way  Members  communicated  with 
their  districts  versus  the  way  they 
wanted  them  to  communicate. 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  27-per- 
cent higher  degree  of  demand  for  com- 
munication through  newsletters  on 
the  part  of  our  constituents  than 
there  was  an  assessment  that  we  were 
using  that  communication  tool.  In  the 
case  of  personal  meetings  with  con- 
stituents through  devices  such  as  town 
meetings,  we  found  only  66  percent  of 
the  constituents  examined  in  the  poll 
who  felt  that  Members  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  need  to  hold  those 
kinds  of  meetings  around  their  dis- 
tricts; whereas  we  found  almost  93 
percent  who  felt  that  those  meetings 
ought  to  be  held  on  a  regular  basis  and 
that  people  ought  to  be  notified  so 
that  they  could  attend  those  meetings. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment is  fully  in  compliance  with  the 
public's  desire  to  know  when  they  do 
have  a  chance  to  get  a  shot  at  us— 
figuratively  speaking,  of  course.  And  I 
would  suggest  also  that  I  find  it  ironic, 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  ability 
of  this  Congress  to  supposedly  inun- 
date our  constituents  with  information 
when  in  fact  if  you  compare  it  to  the 
sophisticated  techniques  used  by  other 
branches  of  government  you  will  find 
that  we  are  in  the  horse-and-buggy 
age  in  terms  of  communication. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  all  of 
that  poll  material  l)ecause  it  does  indi- 
cate there  is  a  greater  need  for  com- 
munication. I  think  the  cutting-edge 
point  on  this  is  whether  or  not  the 
gentleman  from  California's  [Mr. 
Fazio]  amendment  would  allow  you  to 
announce  a  town  hall  meeting  at   a 


particualr  location  within  your  district 
but  mail  the  announcement  district- 
wide  and  do  that  repeatedly.  If  the 
amendment  were  to  hold  it  to  a  rea- 
sonable nimiber  of  ZIP  Codes  around 
the  location  that  the  meeting  was 
going  to  be  held.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  reasonable  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time.  I  simply  say  this  committee  does 
not  have  the  parliamentary  right  to 
legislate  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  suggest  the  gentleman 
has  demonstrated  my  point.  If  we 
want  to  correct  this  practice,  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  have  the  franking  com- 
mittee deal  clearly  and  straightfor- 
wardly with  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  think  what  we  have 
here  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Frsmk- 
ing  Commission  to  deal  effectively 
with  people  who  are  abusing  the  privi- 
lege. 

I  think  the  beauty  of  the  Fazio 
amendment  is  that  it  avoids  a  blunder- 
buss approach  which  gets  in  the  way 
of  responsible  communication. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  once  again. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment was  to  include  the  postcards  in 
the  four  districtwide  mailers  as  one  of 
those  districtwide  mailers  which  could 
in  fact  be  broken  down  into  the  sub- 
groups of  the  different  ZIP  Codes  dis- 
trictwide. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  clearly  understand 
that,  but  I  suggest  the  better  way  to 
deal  with  it  is  the  Fazio  amendment 
which  makes  quite  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  not  going 
to  legislate  on  an  appropriations  bill. 
We  have  in  fact  l)een  criticized  when 
we  try  to  do  that.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  reason  for  adopting  the  Fazio 
amendment  today  to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Lewis  amendment  this  evening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reducing  the  number 
of  newsletters  from  six  to  four  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis] 
aptly  pointed  out  this  evening,  only  87 
percent  of  our  body  actually  uses  the 
full  amount  of  the  six  newsletters. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  relative  new- 
comer around  this  Institution.  Yet  I 
have  pumped  out  a  niunber  of  newslet- 
ters each  year.  I  have  looked  back  at 
them  earlier  this  evening  to  see  what 
we   said.    I    went    through    each    and 
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every  one  as  we  prepared  to  send  them 
to  the  printer. 

I  have  listed  some  of  the  bills  that  I 
have  cosponsored;  I  talked  about  im- 
portant issues  like  catastrophic 
health,  section  89,  issues  of  fairness 
for  our  citizens  back  in  the  Fourth 
District  of  Michigan. 

I  have  listed  bills  that  I  voted  for 
and  bills  that  I  voted  against. 

I  have  had  information  for  farmers 
who  might  not  have  seen  a  local  news 
story  or  whatever,  news  from  the 
USDA  and  others  that  they  might 
have  missed  along  the  line. 

A  recent  newsletter  that  I  just  sent 
out  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  Is  my  ques- 
tionnaire, something  I  am  quite  proud 
of,  that  I  do  every  year,  where  we  in- 
clude maybe  12  or  15  questions  on  var- 
ious items  to  sort  of  guage  the  district 
in  terms  of  where  they  stand  and  to 
let  them  know  some  of  the  issues  that 
we  face  in  this  body. 

Often  I  get  a  lot  of  questions,  like 
just  this  morning  in  some  of  the  coffee 
shops:  regular  questions  are  a  little  too 
tough.  And  I  suggested  that  maybe 
that  is  why  my  constituents  sent  me  to 
Washington,  "to  deal  with  some  of  the 
Issues  that  you  raised."  But  we  do 
have  some  tough  questions.  But  I  feel, 
as  I  look  at  the  newsletters  and  the 
pattern  that  I  have  undertaken  myself 
over  the  past  3  years,  maybe  there 
have  been  some  abuses  by  some  of  our 
Members.  Even  though  all  of  the 
newsletters  should  be  checked 
through  the  Prankirig  Commission,  of 
course,  before  they  are  sent  out— and 
that  is  a  very  important  part— but 
maybe  there  has  been  some  abuse. 
Maybe  just  before  an  election  there 
are  some  things  that  are  slipped  in 
that  perhaps  should  not  be. 

Well,  by  reducing  it  from  six  to  four 
it  will  give  the  Members  of  this  insti- 
tution a  better  handle  on  what  goes 
into  their  newsletters  and  in  fact  the 
newsletters,  the  remaining  four  that 
we  send  out,  should  be  better  newslet- 
ters than  before  and  our  constituents 
will  look  for  our  newsletters  to  come. 
saying,  "Gosh.  Jerry  Lewis'  newslet- 
ter look  at  this  new  information 
coming  in."  It  will  be  a  very  positive 
approach  as  we  zip  down  from  six  to 
four. 

Obviously  we  will  save  the  taxpayers 
some  money  as  well. 

With  that,  I  want  to  say  I  rise  m 
strong  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
California's  [Mr.  ILiEwis]  amendment. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairmaii,  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's statement.  I  wanted  to  men- 
tion just  for  the  record  that  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  review  the  mailing 
that  the  gentleman  often  sends  to  his 
constituents.  He  does  a  very  fine  job. 


It  Is  not  the  kind  of  abuse  tliat  I  have 
been  concerned  about. 

But  I  would  mention  one  more 
thing.  I  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  which  has  not 
been  said.  The  public  is  often  con- 
cerned with  the  reality  that  incum- 
bents have  plenty  of  advantages 
aroimd  here,  that  we  reelect  Members 
of  Congress  almost  as  if  there  were  no 

To  cut  back  the  volume  of  unsolic- 
ited and  unnecessary  mail  goes  a  long 
way  toward  increasing  competition  in 
the  process. 

I  for  one  believe  very  strongly  if  we 
are  going  to  improve  our  representa- 
tive system,  we  must  improve  the 
amount  of  competition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  sul)sti- 
tute  for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lewis],  as 
amended. 

PAWJAMEWTAHy  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Chair  repeat  the  vote  on  the  sub- 
stitute amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lewis],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  392,  noes 
10,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
28,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  190] 
AYES— 392 


Ackennui 
Akaka 

Alexmnder 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Appletate 

Archer 

Armey 

AtUns 

AuColn 

Baker 

Ballencer 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 


Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

BUlrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonlor 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Buechner 


Bunnins 
Burton 
Bust&mante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
CampbcU  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
Cllnger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 


Conte 
Cooper 

Coetello 

Coughlln 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLay 

Dellums 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Fields 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Oallegly 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

BaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

BUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 


Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koetmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levtne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Liptnski 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCandlesE 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDerrootl 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrmzek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 


Obey 

Olin 

Ortls 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetu 

Parker 

Pashayan 

Pattetvon 

Faxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Peloai 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacber 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rusao 

Saikl 

Sangmeister 

Sarpailus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbreiuier 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Deimy 
(OR) 

Smith,  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

SpraU 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 
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SUnselaxid 

Thomas  (WY) 

Walkins 

Stark 

Torres 

Waxman 

Steams 

Torrtcelll 

Weber 

Stenholm 

Traflcant 

Weiss 

Stokes 

Trailer 

Weldon 

Studds 

UdaU 

Whitlen 

Stump 

Unsoeld 

WlUianu 

Sundquist 

Upton 

Wise 

Swtn 

Valentine 

Wolf 

Synar 

Vento 

Wolpe 

Tallon 

VIsclosky 

Wyden 

Timner 

Volkmer 

Yates 

Tiuke 

Vucanovlch 

Yatron 

Tauzin 

Walgren 

Young  I AK ' 

Thomas  c  CA  > 

Walker 

Young    FLi 

Thomas  (OAi 

Walsh 
NOES-10 

Ford  ( MI  1 

Perkins 

Wheat 

Gonzalez 

Sabo 

WUson 

Hayes  (ILi 

Towns 

Dakar 

Vander  Ja«t 

ANSWERED    PRESENT"-! 

Parris 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Aspin 

Dingell 

Matsui 

Beilenson 

Fascell 

McCrery 

BUbray 

Pish 

Michel 

Broomfleld 

Gephardt 

Mlneta 

Bruce 

Hawkins 

Morella 

Collins 

Hyde 

Rostenkowski 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Whittaker 

Courter 

Livingston 

Wylir 

Derrick 

Marlenee 

Dickinson 

Martin  ULi 

D  1928 

Messrs.  GONZALEZ.  WHEAT. 
TOWNS,  and  HAYES  of  Illinois 
changed  their  vote  from  aye"  to 
■no." 

Mr.  MANTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  PARRIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "present." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  ntPULNATION 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
last  vote  when  I  came  over  and  voted 
on  one  of  the  electronic  machines.  I 
pushed  green  and  should  have  been  re- 
corded as  voting    aye". 

D  1930 

AMEirDICKirT  OrrERZD  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenztl.  Pa«e 
43.  after  line  11.  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  315.  (a)  PracnrTACB  Reduction^ 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  <b).  eacfi 
amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  Act  that  Is  not  required  to 
be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
by  a  provision  of  law  is  hereby  reduced  by 
6.25  percent. 

(b>  ExcsrrioN.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise 
tnade  available  under  the  item  relating  to 
■'Patmxitts  to  Widows  and  Heirs  or  De- 
ceased Members  or  Comcress",  for  the 
Office  of  the  Chaplain  under  the  Item  in 
title  I  relating  to  "SAUUtiBS.  opticers  and 
employees",  under  the  item  relating  to 
"OmcE  or  THE  Attxnduig  Physician",  and 
imder  the  item  in  title  II  relating  to  "Books 
roR  THE  Blind  and  Physically  Hanoi 
CAPPED— Salaries  and  E^xpenses"). 


Mr.  FRENZEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, is  this  the  amendment  that 
would  cut.  across  the  board,  almost  all 
the  programs  in  the  bill  by  6.2  percent 
or  $97  minion? 

Mr.  FRENZEL  It  Is. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  This  is  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Yes. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  percentage  reduction  across-the- 
board  amendment  which  should  be  fa- 
miliar to  many  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  bin,  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill,  provides  for  an  Increase  over 
last  year  of  about  10.6  percent.  Since 
our  budget  resolution  provided  for  In- 
creases In  spending  overall  of  about 
4 '2  percent.  I  sought  to  reduce  the  In- 
crease In  the  legislative  appropriations 
bill  to  the  level  that  we  thought  was 
fit  for  all  functions  of  government. 

I  computed  to  bring  this  particular 
appropriation  into  conformity  with 
the  House  budget  resolution's  overall 
spending  increase,  that  it  will  be  ap- 
propriate to  cut  by  about  6.1  percent; 
however.  I  felt  obliged  to  call  for  cer- 
tain exceptions,  payments  to  widows 
and  heirs  of  deceased  Memt)ers  of 
Congress,  the  office  of  the  Chaplain, 
the  office  of  the  attending  physician, 
and  books  for  the  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  were  exempted.  That 
meant  that  the  cut  had  to  be  raised 
from  6.1  to  about  6.25. 

I  compute  that  would  be  about  a  $97 
million  reduction  at  that  rate  of  a  6.5- 
percent  cut. 

That  would  mean  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  bill  there  would  be  over  last 
year  about  a  4''2-percent  Increase.  I 
thought  that  was  reasonable,  because 
if  we  leave  it  the  way  It  Is  we  will  be 
approving  a  rale  of  Increase  that  is 
about  twice,  a  little  more  than  twice 
that  which  we  have  approved  for  the 
rest  of  the  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  for  our  things, 
our  staff,  our  services  and  our  mail,  we 
should  have  such  a  large  rate  of  in- 
crease when  we  are  not  increasing  it 
for  the  national  defense  or  services  to 
the  poor  or  entitlements  of  one  kind 
or  another.  I  did  not  think  Congress 
deserved  to  vote  for  itself  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  it  is  willing  to  vote 
for  other  exp>enses. 

So  my  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
does  not  need  a  lot  of  explanation.  I 


have  couched  my  amendment  in 
budget  authority,  because  that  is  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee  tells 
me  they  like  to  work  In,  even  though 
the  budget  resolution  numbers  that  I 
am  citing  are  in  outlays,  but  this  is 
most  convenient  for  our  purposes. 

I  believe  that  all  the  functions  of 
Government  should  be  raised  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  level.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  lavish  more  spending 
on  ourselves  and  our  staff  than  we  do 
on  these  other  functions. 

I  believe  that  a  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment says  something  for  equality,  and 
a  vote  against  my  amendment  indi- 
cates that  Members  think  that  their 
functions  and  their  services  and  their 
staffs  and  their  mail  is  more  impor- 
tant than  other  services,  such  as  na- 
tional defense  or  AFDC  or  WIC  or 
roadbuilding  or  whatever.  I  think  they 
should  all  have  some  kind  of  rough 
parity.  I  tried  to  put  it  into  this 
amendment.  I  hope  the  House  will  see 
fit  to  pass  It. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  have  not  seen  this  chart, 
but  If  they  would  look  at  their  Demo- 
cratic study  group  report,  they  would 
quickly  grasp  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  has  actually  declined  in 
real  dollars  in  Its  expenditures  from 
1979  to  1989. 

It  is  clear  that  the  judiciary  has  seen 
an  increase  of  over  60  percen*  during 
the  last  10  years,  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion. The  executive  branch  has  in- 
creased by  about  25  percent  and  Con- 
gress has  actually  declined.  In  adjust- 
ed for  inflation  dollars,  we  have  de- 
clined in  the  last  10  years  in  our  ex- 
penditures. 

Now,  I  know  it  is  popular  to  stand 
here  annually  when  this  bill  comes  to 
the  floor  and  talk  about  sacrifice  and 
the  need  to  set  an  example.  I  maintain 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  legislative  branch  of  this  govern- 
ment has  CLnnually  set  an  example.  I 
think  we  have  no  reason  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  like  this,  in  order  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin says  to  "Pose  for  holy  pictures."  I 
liked  that  so  much  that  I  thought  I 
wanted  to  use  it  for  once. 

This  is  a  Draconian  amendment. 
Those  people  who  work  for  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  believe  it  would 
be  the  highest  percent  reduction  in 
any  appropriation  bill  in  history. 

This  is  a  bill  that  is  very,  very  tight. 
If  you  take  out  the  question  of  In- 
creased mail  costs,  because  of  the  rap- 
idly increasing  rates  of  postage  of  all 
types,  which  we  have  already  debated 
ad  nauseam  tonight,  if  you  take  out 
those  Increases,  this  amendment 
would   cut   $97   million,   and   the   bill 
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itself  is  only  $72  million  above  the 
1989  level. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Internal  elements 
of  this  bill  to  understand  what  we 
would  be  doing  to  ourselves,  and  I 
think  to  our  constituents,  if  we  agree 
to  it. 

There  is  $52  million  in  here  for  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  for  our  employ- 
ees and  their  health  benefit  cost  in- 
creases. 

I  might  add,  that  is  not  for  Members 
of  Congress.  That  is  for  our  employ- 
ees. 

I  would  simply  reiterate  that  $52 
million  of  the  $72  million  increase  over 
last  year  in  this  bill  goes  for  mandato- 
ry payments  to  our  employees  for 
their  health  benefits  and  for  their 
cost-of-living  adjustments. 

I  was  pointing  out  that,  of  course, 
the  Members  do  not  benefit  from  that 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  but  we  do 
have  to  give  our  employees  the  same 
Increases  that  other  executive  branch 
people  receive  as  well. 

Then  there  are  some  price  increases 
over  which  we  had  no  control. 

There  is  one  single  initiative  in  this 
bill  that  I  think  we  can  all  take  some 
pride  in,  to  work  down  the  backlog  of 
books  at  the  Library  of  Congress  that 
need  to  be  cataloged,  not  just  for  the 
Library  here,  but  for  libraries  across 
the  country  who  depend  on  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  do  their  catalog- 
ing. 

This  has  not  been  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  a  padded  budget. 

D  1940 

Every  year,  regardless  of  whether  we 
bring  bills  to  the  floor  that  have  actu- 
ally spent  less  than  the  prior  year  or 
whether  we  have  modest  increases 
that  do  not  even  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion, we  have  these  across-the-board 
amendments  offered.  I  simply  would 
ask  the  Members  to  reject  this  very 
deep  cut  that  would  decimate  the  leg- 
islative branch,  not  Just  the  Congess, 
but  the  GAO,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  so 
many  of  the  other  things  that  serve 
the  needs  of  the  country  and  not  just 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is 
recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  this  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  I  commend  the 
chairman,  ranking  member,  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  diligence  and  hard  work.  This 
biU  has  a  narrow  and  very  critical  con- 
stituency, and  the  subcommittee  has 
to  dodge  a  lot  of  arrows. 

I  am  going  to  shoot  a  few  arrows 
myself  now.  but  not  at  the  subcommit- 
tee.   My   target   is   what   regrettably 


could  be  described  as  "Fortress  Cap- 
itol." 

My  target  is  the  alarming  growth  in 
the  numbers  and  equipment  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police,  especially  under 
the  leadership  of  the  current  Sergeant 
at  Arms.  If  things  keep  going  the  way 
they  have  over  the  past  6  years,  we 
can  rename  this  place,  "Fort  Russ." 

Since  fiscal  1982,  the  number  of  Cap- 
itol Police  has  grown  by  177  positions 
to  a  grand  total  of  1,340—1,340  police 
people  to  guard  nine  buildings  and 
surrounding  grounds.  And  they  asked 
for  78  more  positions  in  this  budget. 
Thank  God  we  did  not  give  it  to  them. 

It  costs  $1,178.54  to  dress  up  and 
equip  each  and  every  one  of  those  offi- 
cers. That  cost  has  gone  up  by  25  per- 
cent since  1982.  It  takes  up  a  full, 
single-spaced  page  Just  to  list  all  of  the 
equipment  we  are  buying  for  every  of- 
ficer. It  Is  a  wonder  they  can  even 
walk  with  all  that  hardware.  I  am  wor- 
ried they  are  going  to  get  hernias. 

Not  that  they  have  to  walk,  anyway. 
Since  1982,  the  Capitol  Police  fleet  has 
grown  from  70  vehicles  to  132.  That  Is 
an  increase  of  nearly  90  percent.  They 
have  a  Ram  Charger,  a  Cushman.  3 
Suburbans,  2  buses,  4  Blazers,  4  trucks, 
5  station  wagons,  6  special  vehicles,  11 
vans,  45  sedans,  and,  get  this,  50  mo- 
torcycles. Fifty  motorcycles.  They 
make  the  Shrlners  look  like  pikers,  I 
just  thought  of  that. 

Of  course,  when  you  have  all  of 
those  bodies  and  all  of  that  equip- 
ment, you  have  got  to  have  a  bureauc- 
racy. Their  organization  chart  looks 
like  the  Pentagon's. 

The  Department  has  bureaus.  It  has 
divisions,  it  has  sections,  it  has  units, 
it  has  team£,  and  It  has  offices. 

They  have  separate  divisions  for  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Capitol, 
which  are  themselves  further  divided 
into  three  sections  each. 

There  is  an  intelligence  section,  a 
hostage  negotiation  unit,  a  ceremonial 
unit,  a  public  information  office,  a 
maintenance  section  for  all  of  those 
vehicles,  and,  if  all  else  falls,  a  special 
events  section  and  one  of  how  to  get 
out  of  a  telephone  booth  in  case  they 
got  caught  in  there.  In  all,  there  are 
85  boxes  in  their  organization  chart. 

I  know  this  sounds  like  a  joke,  but  it 
is  not.  It  is  true,  and  it  is  expensive. 
The  bill  provides  $56,253,000  for  Cap- 
itol Police  salaries  and  $1,884,000  for 
general  expenses.  That  represents  an 
increase  of  $31,534,000,  or  128  percent, 
for  salaries  since  1982,  and  an  Increase 
of  nearly  $1  million,  or  112  percent, 
for  general  expenses  over  the  same 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  crazy.  Some- 
body is  building  an  empire  here  right 
under  our  noses. 

We  have  all  of  these  bodies  stum- 
bling all  over  each  other,  we  have 
police  vehicles  causing  traffic  Jams  up 
here,  we  have  metal  detectors,  bomb 
detectors,  closed-circuit  television  cam- 


eras and  alarm  systems,  and  our  poor 
friend  over  here  got  hit  by  one  of 
those  damn  things.  Oh  my  God.  he 
has  to  wear  that  thing  on  his  head  all 
day.  It  is  terrible,  frightening,  fright- 
ening to  go  anywhere.  And  still  they 
ask  for  more  in  connection  with  the 
long-awaited  security  plan  for  the 
Capitol. 

In  1801,  there  was  one  person  as- 
signed to  guard  the  Capitol,  and  his 
job  was  "to  expel  disorderly  persons, 
vagrants,  and  beggars"  from  the  build- 
ing. I  do  not  think  we  have  gotten  that 
bad  since  then.  In  1928,  the  UJ3.  Cap- 
itol Police  were  officially  formed,  con- 
sisting of  one  captain  and  three  men. 
That  is  aU  they  had  for  the  next  25 
years. 

Now  we  have  an  army,  and  an  in- 
creasingly well-equipped  army.  There 
is  a  proposal  lurking  about  somewhere 
to  upgrade  every  officer's  sidearm 
from  a  .38-caliber  revolver  to  top-of- 
the-llne  9-millimeter  high-power  pis- 
tols. Better  to  snarl  at  the  tourists 
with,  I  guess.  That  little  change  would 
cost  an  additional  $400,000. 

In  the  name  of  security  they  have 
given  us  a  monster.  It  Is  time  to  get 
this  situation  under  control.  We  nm 
this  place,  not  the  officers  of  the 
House.  I  urge  the  chairman  and  the 
leadership  to  take  a  hard  look  at  these 
statistics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  worry  every  morn- 
ing, every  morning  when  I  drive  in 
here.  I  think  all  the  Members  drive  in 
here,  and  we  go  in  the  garage,  and 
there  are  four  garage  attendants 
there,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  going 
to  run  over  them,  and  then  there  are 
three  policemen  baclclng  the  garage  at- 
tendants. When  are  we  going  to  stop 
this  folly?  And  one  wonders  why.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  supporting  this 
amendment.  You  are  going  to  take  me 
serious  one  of  these  days.  If  we  do  not 
reclaim  control  of  our  army,  it  may 
turn  on  us. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  sielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  enjoy  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  as  much  as 
anybody  does,  and  I  think  he  points 
out  some  problems.  Our  committee, 
frankly,  when  the  security  plan  for 
the  Capitol  was  accepted  by  our  whips, 
and  agreed  to  by  our  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  Capitol  was  submitted  to 
our  committee  for  funding,  we  did  not 
allow  one  new  policeman.  We  said  that 
security  plan  needed  to  be  implement- 
ed within  existing  personnel  and  re- 
jected the  request  for  74  new  police- 
men. All  we  have  in  this  bill  is  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  our  police 
force.  We  actually  cut  the  general  ex- 
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penses  of  the  police  force  by  $3  thou- 
sand this  year,  sending  a  message  per 
haps. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  is  a 
much  different  time,  and  far  more  se- 
curity is  needed  in  this  area,  and  I  sup- 
pose tonight  as  we  contemplate  the 
events  In  the  Mideast,  we  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  only 
in  a  relatively  dangerous  community 
but  also  in  an  area  where  terrorism 
could  at  some  point  find  a  mark. 

I  find  our  Capitol  Police  in  general 
have  been  Increasing  in  competence 
every  year.  In  fact.  If  we  have  a  prob- 
lem today;  it  is  that  our  pay  is  not  ade- 
quate to  keep  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est of  them  from  being  taken  away  by 
the  suburban  police  forces  around  us. 

I  know  the  people  on  House  Admin- 
istration, like  the  subcommittee  chair 
man.  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar],  are  going  to  be  looking  at 
ways  in  which  we  can  do  a  better  job 
to  save  money  that  we  now  waste 
when  we  train  people  at  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  and 
then  have  them  taken  away  by  Fair- 
fax County  or  Montgomery  County. 
We  have  a  very  serious  problem  here, 
but  I  think  we  are  dealing  with  it  as 
fairly  as  we  can  given  the  personnel 
we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  do 
better,  and  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte]  in  that  context. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points 
of  my  own  in  response  to  what  the 
chairman  said. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  very  personal 
statement. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anybody 
in  this  House  who  takes  more  time, 
who  spends  more  effort  to  try  to  bring 
a  balanced  bill  to  this  House  than  does 
the  gentleman  from  California.  It  is 
not  an  easy  Job  to  deal  with  a  bill  like 
this,  because  it  is  a  bill  on  which  lots 
of  people  like  to  pose  for  political  holy 
pictures. 
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But  I  would  suggest  that  I  think  this 
institution  owes  the  gentleman  from 
California  its  support.  He  is  the  indi 
vldual  who  goes  through  all  of  these 
line  items,  who  tries  to  do  a  first-rate 
job  in  scrubbing  that  budget  so  what 
we  have  in  this  bill  is  defensible  I 
think  the  Members  of  this  House  have 
an  obligation  to  support  him  on  it. 

I  would  simply  make  a  couple  of 
other  points.  We  can  chuckle  all  we 
want  about  the  Capitol  Police  force.  I 
have  had  my  unhappy  experiences  in  a 
situation  or  two  with  them  in  the  past 
myself.  But  let  me  tell  Members  some- 
thing. I  do  not  see  people  laughing 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had 
anybody  in  this  gallery  over  the  last 
year  or  year  and  a  half  with  a  bomb 
like  we  had  2  or  3  years  ago.  I  remem- 
ber being  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  talk 


ing  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Petri],  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Kemp,  when  we 
saw  an  altercation  in  the  gallery  and 
at  the  time  I  remember  we  were  ob- 
jecting because  we  thought  the  guards 
were  being  too  rough  on  the  fellow  up 
in  the  gallery.  Afterwards  we  found 
out  he  had  enough  plastic  explosives 
on  him  to  blow  up  two-thirds  of  the 
Chamber. 

It  is  not  very  funny  when  we  think 
about  that.  It  is  funny  when  we  think 
about  a  cop  out  on  the  street  some- 
where, not  very  funny  when  we  bring 
that  problem  in  here. 

I  would  suggest  to  Members  this  bill 
IS  a  responsible  bill  and  it  is  at  a  re- 
sponsible level.  We  have  been  more  re- 
sponsible in  our  own  budgeting  than 
has  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, and  I  think  we  have  a  right  on 
this  committee  to  ask  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  support  this 
bill  as  is. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the 
time,  but  I  do  wish  to  make  a  couple  of 
points.  One  is  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio],  and  his  counterpart,  the  other 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis],  for  their  fine  service  in  bring- 
ing to  this  House  a  bill  that  is  bal- 
anced. I  served  as  a  member  of  this 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  for  two 
terms  and  yielded  then  to  another 
Member  so  that  Member  could  be  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  this 
year.  But  I  have  followed  the  work  of 
this  subcommittee,  and  it  is  a  good  bill 
that  they  bring  to  the  House. 

At  a  time  when  other  budgets  are  in- 
creasing, like  the  White  House  budget, 
and  I  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  White  House,  and 
that  budget  has  increased,  the  com- 
mittee has  reduced  the  budget  for  the 
Congress,  and  at  a  time  when  terrorist 
threats  and  other  threats  are  increas- 
ing rather  than  decreasing. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Capitol 
Police.  They  are  on  the  job  when  the 
weather  is  good,  when  it  is  bad.  when 
it  is  cold,  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances. I  think  they  do  a  superb  job. 

When  I  first  came  here  about  20 
years  ago  I  brought  with  me  some  of 
my  campaign  workers,  one  of  whom 
needed  a  job.  He  was  a  college  student, 
and  I  found  there  was  an  opening  on 
the  Capitol  Police  force.  He  got  the 
job.  They  gave  him  a  badge  and  a  gun. 
He  did  not  even  know  which  end  of 
the  gun  the  bullet  came  out  of.  He  had 
no  previous  experience  as  a  policeman. 
By  contrast,  today  the  Capitol  Police 
force  are  trained,  they  are  experi- 
enced, they  are  courteous.  They  are 
among  the  best  police  forces  in  our 
great  country. 


Finally,  one  other  point.  I  recall  the 
data  a  couple  of  years  ago  about  the 
number  of  bombs.  I  Just  would  ask  the 
chairman  the  number  of  bombs  that 
were  taken  from  tourists  that  came 
through  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  many  bombs  did  the  Capitol 
Police  take  off  the  tourists  last  year 
who  came  to  this  gallery? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  give  the  exact  number,  but 
there  were  130  bomb  searches,  and  102 
suspicious  packages  that  were  deter- 
mined to  be  of  concern  by  the  hazard- 
ous device  section  of  the  police  force. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  recall  the  data 
of  just  about  2  years  ago  of  75  explo- 
sive devices  that  were  taken  from  tour- 
ists that  went  through  these  galleries. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  really  cer- 
tain that  the  numbers  per  se  are  im- 
portant, but  the  point  the  gentleman 
makes  is  very  important.  I  know  my 
colleagues  from  Massachusetts  Is  con- 
cerned that  the  expajnslon  of  the 
police  force  around  here,  and  frankly  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  with  that  con- 
cern. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the 
public  generally  knows  that  we  live  in 
very  dangerous  times.  There  have 
been  occasions  around  here  where  if 
the  kook  who  might  have  placed  a 
bomb  had  had  our  schedule  correct  he 
might  have  killed  half  the  Members  in 
the  cloakroom  of  the  other  body. 
Indeed,  we  have  had  problems  here  in 
our  Chamber.  It  is  a  very,  very  serious 
business. 

Having  said  that,  since  some  of  those 
occasions  took  place,  perhaps  some  of 
the  police  force  concerns  have  gotten 
out  of  hand,  and  we  are  attempting  to 
get  a  handle  on  that  by  effectively  in- 
sisting on  a  plan  before  we  go  further 
in  terms  of  law  enforcement  around 
the  Capitol. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  very  impor- 
tant point  further.  That  Is  a  6-percent 
cut  In  our  budget  Is  almost  draconlan. 
It  is  the  largest  in  the  history  perhaps 
of  this  bill,  if  it  were  to  pass,  and  it 
could  cut  some  items  that  are  very 
fundamental  in  terms  of  the  Members' 
ability  to  work  around  this  place. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  think  in  sum- 
mary the  committee  has  already  cut  to 
the  bone  this  budget,  and  any  further 
attempt  to  cut  the  budget  of  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill  could  be  clas- 
sified as  Irresponsible. 


I  hope  the  Members  will  reject  the 
amendment  that  Is  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  and  that 
we  will  continue  to  support  the  work 
of  this  committee,  which  I  think  Is 
highly  responsible. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  Just  take  1 
minute.  I  understand  that  the  natives 
are  restless  and  they  want  to  vote  on 
this.  But  I  think  there  are  times 
around  this  place  when  we  are  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish. 

I  stood  on  this  floor  about  3  weeks 
ago  and  I  told  the  Members  that  one 
of  my  staff  was  attacked  in  her  apart- 
ment by  a  fellow,  and  he  ran  a  4-lnch 
knife  through  her  hand,  bit  her  three 
times  and  tried  to  kill  her.  They  fell 
down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  falling  down  the  flight  of 
stairs,  and  her  being  able  to  get  to  a 
door  and  to  open  it,  she  would  be  dead 
tonight.  That  was  two  blocks  or  three 
blocks  from  the  Capitol. 

We  have  a  real  problem  with  crime 
in  this  city.  This  Is  the  drug  capital  of 
America  and  one  of  the  murder  cap- 
itals of  America.  And  If  the  Mayor  of 
this  city  is  not  going  to  do  the  job,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  Is,  then  we  in  this 
body  have  to  take  It  upon  ourselves  to 
do  some  of  these  things  that  need  to 
be  done.  And  If  that  means  beefing  up 
the  Capitol  Police,  then  so  be  it. 

Now  It  Is  not  just  Members  who  are 
involved,  it  is  our  staffers  and  people 
who  live  around  this  place.  I  submit 
that  this  additional  money  is  neces- 
sary. It  Is  necessary,  and  I  am  about  as 
fiscally  conservative  as  anybody  in  this 

body. 

But  I  will  tell  Members  somethmg. 
We  need  to  do  something  about  the 
crime,  and  we  need  to  do  something 
about  It  right  now. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California.  ,     ^^  . 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Callforma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  providing  a  real  contri- 
bution to  this  portion  of  this  discus- 
sion. It  is  easy  to  rail  away  about  this 
bill,  but  Indeed  the  public  ought  to 
know  Just  how  dangerous  this  Capital 
Is.  We  have  problems  out  here  in  the 
streets  across  America,  but  we  have 
very  real  problems  right  around  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
saying  that.  This  Is  the  No.  1  crime 
problem.  No.  1  crime  problem  In  Amer- 
ica, the  U.S.  Capital. 

Ms  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  for  this  bill.  I  have  heard  it 
compared  to  the  defense  bill  which  is  a 
$300  billion  or  more  bill,  and  this  is 
about  a  half  a  billion  dollar  bill. 

It  is  true  that  part  of  the  bill  relates 
to  clerk  hire  and  so  forth.  I  have  not 
seen  those  hire  aUowances  raised  In  a 
long,  long  time. 

I  want  to  talk  about  several  other 
issues  though,  because  I  sit  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and 
as  the  chair  of  one  of  the  subcommit- 
tees and  work  closely  with  our  chair- 
man and  ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts],  on 
these  issues. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
mail,  since  we  voted  to  reduce  our 
access  to  the  American  people  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

I  think  a  lot  of  Members  do  not 
worry  about  the  housekeeping  kinds 
of  Issues  related  to  making  the  House 
operate  effectively,  and  maybe  they  do 
not  know  this,  but  we  have  had  to  hire 
52  more  individuals  on  a  temporary 
basis  just  to  deal  with  sorting  the 
mail.  Members  knew  we  have  had  mail 
backlogged  for  2,  3,  and  4  weeks,  and  I 
know  they  have  heard  from  their  con- 
stituents that  we  are  not  being  able  to 
answer  the  mail  properly.  We  have 
had  to  allow  the  postmaster  of  the 
House  more  space.  2.500  square  feet 
more  space. 
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We  have  had  mail  In  the  corridors, 
in  parking  spots  and  so  on  because  the 
American  people  choose  to  communi- 
cate with  us  more.  We  have  had  2  mil- 
lion more  pieces  of  mail  in  the  last  6 
months  than  we  did  at  this  time  last 
year. 

Now  what  do  you  want  Members  of 
Congress  to  do?  Not  respond  to  their 
constituents?  I  think  the  American 
people  write  a  letter  because  they 
want  an  answer.  I  think  to  cut  back  on 
those  official  mail  costs  which  this 
amendment  would  do— and  I  have  the 
deepest  respect  and.  frankly,  fondness 
for  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota— 
but  I  think  at  this  point  in  time  you 
cannot  do  it.  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  another  area;  $211  million  of 
this  goes  for  the  Ubrary  of  Congress. 
The  Library  of  Congress  is  the  pre- 
mier Ubrary  in  a  free  society.  Do  we 
want  to  take  away  the  avenues  of  this 
type  of  freedom  from  the  American 
people?  Do  we  want  to  take  away  the 
research  service  that  we  have?  Do  we 
want  to  eliminate  the  service  that  we 
have  to  o\ir  handicapped  and  infirm 
across  the  country?  Do  we  want  to 
take  away  the  outreach  program  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  Is  doing  to  our 
own  public  libraries? 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that  In 
a  free  society.  Yes.  I  do  want  to  defend 
the  Capitol  Police. 


I  want  to  say  one  quick  thing  about 
that.  We  are  trying  to  deal  with  the 
safety  and  security  not  only  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  but  the  millions,  yes, 
millions  of  tourists  who  come  to  the 
Capital,  who  want  to  see  the  Capitol, 
who  are  American  citizens  and  our 
international  visitors. 

We  have  a  difficult  time  deciding 
whether  we  want  our  Capitol  to  be 
open  to  the  American  people  and  to 
our  international  visitors  or  do  we 
want  It  to  be  a  closed  kind  of  oper- 
ation where  tourists  do  not  have 
access  to  something  they  own  as 
Americans? 

It  is  a  fine  line  in  deciding  between 
safety  and  making  this  open. 

Yes,  we  can  all  pick  our  favorite  indi- 
vidual whom  we  have  seen,  you  know, 
walking  aroimd  and  perhaps  not  &f>- 
pearing  to  do  his  Job.  But  the  fact  is 
that  it  was  only  several  years  ago  that 
we  even  had  any  metal  detectors  in 
our  own  Capitol.  Why  do  we  have 
that?  We  should  not  even  be,  frankly, 
talking  about  this  publicly  because  it 
Is  very,  very  difficult  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  have  these,  some  few. 
people  who  would  choose  to  terrorize 
the  Capitol  and,  indeed.  Jeopardize  the 
lives  not  only  of  our  staffs  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  but  the  millions  of 
people  who  visit  here. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  my  dear  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  as  critical  as  I 
can  be  In  a  private  way  about  the  oper- 
ations sometimes  of  our  own  people,  I 
did  take  offense  at  the  fact  that  he 
chose  to  attack  an  Individual  publicly. 
I  do  not  think  he  deserves  that. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Ms.  Oakar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  Job  that  I 
did  not  ask  for.  I  am  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Per- 
sonnel and  Police  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  with  Mr.  Pa- 
ketta.  who  was  the  chairman  and  now 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  is  the 
chairperson. 

This  amendment  is  simply  a  6V4-per- 
cent  cut  across  the  board.  It  Is  not 
aimed  at  the  police  department.  But  I 
want  to  mention  a  few  points  with 
regard  to  our  police. 

Late  in  1976  when  I  was  a  staff 
member  on  the  Senate  side.  I  remem- 
ber Resurrection  City.  I  remember  the 
riots,  I  remember  the  Marines  on  the 
Capitol  steps  with  sandbags.  We  made 
a  decision  in  the  seventies  to  go  with  a 
professional  police  force.  It  was  pa- 
tronage up  to  that  point. 
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If  you  think  people  sit  around  and 
visit,  play  "grab  thine  posterior"  now. 
you  should  have  seen  It  then.  Today, 
we  have  a  professional  police  force. 

Yes,  I  know  about  the  pyrotechnics 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
but  the  pyrotechnics  that  I  worry 
about  were  in  that  gallery  right  up 
there  when  a  demented  soul  has  a 
plastic  device  that  would  have  rid  the 
House  of  one-third  of  our  Members. 

I  am  telling  you.  folks,  that  we  are 
$5,000  short  in  comparison  of  your  av- 
erage salary  with  our  police  personnel 
with  the  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies around  this  town,  and  our  police 
are  better  trained  and  go  to  the  agen- 
cies. 

We  are  now  debating  a  security 
package.  We  will  get  that  done  and  we 
will  improve  the  security.  But  this 
body  can  neither  be  an  open  Capitol  or 
a  fortress. 

Our  police  have  to  be  professional  to 
do  their  job  with  that  kind  of  a  mis- 
sion. This  is  a  different  day.  It  is  not  a 
simple  day. 

It  is  not  1860. 

The  number  of  terrorist  threats. 
some  of  which  I  can  talk  about  and 
some  of  which  I  cannot,  increase  daily. 
We  must  have  a  professional  police 
force. 

I  long  to  go  back  to  those  days,  but 
those  days  to  not  exist. 

If  we  are  worried  about  a  bus  or 
transportation,  think  about  this:  Do 
you  wish  to  ride  that  bus  to  Arlington 
and  stand  at  the  gravesite  ceremonies 
of  your  colleagues  because  of  a  terror 
Ist  threat  that  we  did  not  meet  be- 
cause we  did  not  professionalize  our 
police  force? 

If  you  want  to  vote  for  the  e^-per- 
cent  cut,  fine,  and  I  may  join  Mr. 
Prenzel.  but  let  us  not  perjure  our 
fine  police  force. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  described  this  evening 
as  a  Draconian  cut.  One  of  our  Mem- 
bers even  described  it  as  an  effort  to 
take  away  freedom  from  the  American 
people. 

What  does  this  so-called  despicable, 
dangerous  act  do?  First  of  all,  I  think 
it  might  be  noted  that  it  is  not  a  cut. 
It  has  t>een  described  as  a  cut,  but  it  is 
not  a  cut.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
budget  calls  for  a  10.6-percent  in- 
crease. What  this  amendment  does  is 
merely  bring  it  back  to  the  same  level 
of  Increase  that  the  rest  of  the  budget 
receives,  approximately  a  4.5-percent 
increase.  In  other  words,  in  the  rheto- 
ric of  this  House,  a  4.5-percent  in- 
crease is  such  a  severe  punishment 
that  it  is  called  a  Draconian  cut. 

One  wonders  what  an  actual  reduc- 
tion would  be  termed. 

Now  there  are  burdens  on  the  people 
who  must  defend  these  amendments 


that  are  heavy  burdens.  But  I  think 
none  moie  heavy  than  having  to 
defend  the  congressional  budget. 

The  truth  is  we  packed  our  staffs 
and  committees  so  full  that  some  of 
the  conunittee  hearings  cannot  even 
accommodate  the  staff,  much  less  the 
public. 

If  you  compare  the  personnel  in- 
volved in  Congress  with  the  personnel 
of  every  other  deliberative  body  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth,  there  is  not  one 
that  has  as  many  people  as  this  Na- 
tion's Congress  has.  But  we  are  not 
just  the  gold  medal  winners,  we  are  10 
times  more  than  the  silver  medal  win- 
ners. 

We  have  a  staff  that  is  10  times  as 
big  as  any  other  Government  in  the 
world  for  its  deliberative  body.  This 
does  prove  this  Congress  has  a  sense 
of  humor.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota's  amendment  is  a  modest 
one.  It  merely  suggests  that  the  in- 
crease will  be  4.5. 

Let  me  suggest  that  if  this  Congress 
ever  gets  serious  about  the  budget  and 
the  deficit  that  we  will  be  studying 
real  reductions,  not  some  modest  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  much 
time,  but  the  gentleman  makes  the 
point  that  the  6.2-percent  cut  is  some- 
what less  than  the  overall  increase  of 
the  total  budget. 

If  you  take  out  the  increase  in  mail 
costs  that  is  involved  here,  an  item  I 
addressed  myself  to  earlier,  and  par- 
tially was  successful  with,  but  not 
nearly  as  successful  as  I  hope  in  the 
future,  the  actual  increase  was  some- 
thing under  5  percent.  Indeed,  if  the 
6.2-percent  across  the  board  should 
take  place,  it  is  going  to  impact  pro- 
grams very  severely,  not  mail  pro- 
grams, it  would  impact  programs  very 
severely  that  would  indeed  affect  the 
ability  of  Members  to  service  their 
constituents. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Let  me  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia: The  committee  report  indicates  a 
recommended  increase  in  funding  of 
$152  million,  bringing  us  close  to  $1.6 
million.  I  believe  it  is  $1,592  million. 

n  2010 

Is  the  gentleman  implying  the  previ- 
ous amendment  reduces  the  previous 
dollar  totals? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  No,  the 
gentleman  was  not  implying  that. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  settle  in  real 
terms,  a  substitute  that  undermined 
that.  I  have  a  lot  of  plans  to  cut  mail 
extensions,  but  that  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  If  the 
gentleman  will  further  yield,  I  want  to 


commend  the  gentleman  for  his  ef- 
forts in  the  mail  control. 

Let  me  emphasize,  the  entire  Capitol 
Police  Force  is  only  3  to  4  percent  of 
the  budget,  leaving  4.5  percent  overall 
increase  for  Congress  itself,  if  the 
amendment  passes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Donnelly).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  167.  noes 
246,  not  voting  18.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  191] 

AYES- 167 

Archer 

Harris 

Ravenel 

Armey 

Hayes  ( LA ) 

Regula 

Baker 

HeHey 

Rhodes 

Ballenger 

Henry 

Rlnaldo 

Bartlelt 

Herger 

Ritter 

Barton 

Hller 

Robinson 

Bates 

Hoagland 

Rogers 

Bellenson 

Holloway 

Rohrabacher 

Bereuter 

Hopkins 

Roth 

Billrakis 

Houghton 

Roukema 

Bllley 

Huckaby 

Rowland  (CT) 

Boehlert 

Hunter 

Saikl 

Broomfield 

Hutto 

S&rpalius 

Browder 

Inhofe 

.Saxton 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Schaefer 

Buechner 

James 

Schlff 

Bunnlng 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schneider 

Byron 

Kasich 

Schroeder 

Callahan 

Kolbe 

Schjetle 

Campbell  (CAi 

Kyi 

Schulze 

CampbelKCO) 

Lagomarsino 

Sensenbrenner 

Chandler 

Leach  (IA> 

Sharp 

dinger 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shaw 

Coble 

Ughtfoot 

Shays 

Com  best 

Livingston 

Shumway 

Conte 

Uoyd 

Shuster 

Cox 

Long 

Slattery 

Craig 

Lukens.  Donald 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Crane 

Machtley 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Madlgan 

Smith  (TX) 

DeLay 

Martin  (NY) 

Smith  (VT) 

DeWlne 

McCandless 

Smith.  Denny 

Dickinson 

McCollum 

(OR) 

Doman  (CAi 

McCrery 

Smith.  Robert 

Douglas 

McEwen 

(NH) 

Dreier 

McMillan  (NO 

Smith.  Robert 

Duncan 

Meyers 

(OR) 

Emerson 

Michel 

Snowe 

Erdrelch 

Miller  (OH) 

Solomon 

Fawell 

Miller  (WAl 

Spence 

Fields 

Montgomery 

Steams 

Prenzel 

Moorhead 

Stenholm 

Gallegly 

Morrison  (WA) 

Stump 

Gekas 

Murphy 

Tauke 

Gillmor 

Nelson 

Tauzln 

Oilman 

NIelson 

Thomas  (CA) 

Olngrich 

Olln 

Thomas  (WY) 

Gllckman 

Owens  (UT) 

Traflcant 

Goss 

Oxley 

Upton 

Gradlson 

Parker 

Vander  Jagt 

Grandy 

Patterson 

Vucanovlch 

Oranl 

Paxon 

Walker 

Ounderson 

Pease 

Weber 

HalKTX) 

Petri 

Weldon 

Hammerschmidt 

Pickett 

Yalron 

Hancock 

Porter 

Young (FL) 

Hansen 

Pursell 
NOES-246 

Ackerman 

Annunzlo 

Barnard 

Akaka 

Anthony 

Bateman 

Alexander 

Applegate 

Bennett 

Anderson 

Atkins 

Bentley 

Andrews 

AuColn 

Berman 
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cc 

BevUl 

Hatcher 

PanetU 

Boggs 

HawUoa 

Parrls 

Bonier 

Hayes  (IL) 

Pashayan 

Borskl 

Hefner 

Payne  (NJ) 

ROMO 

Hertel 

Payne  (VA) 

Boucher 

Hochbnieckner 

Felod 

1    Boxer 

Horton 

Penny 

Brennan 

Hoyer 

Perkins 

Brooks 

Hubbard 

Pickle 

Brown  (CA> 

Hughes 

Poshard 

Bruce 

Jenkins 

Price 

Bryant 

Johnson  (SD) 

QuiUen 

Burton 

Johnston 

RahaU 

Bustamante 

Jones  (OA) 

Rancel 

Cardln 

Jones  (NO 

Ray 

Carper 

Jontz 

Richardson 

Carr 

Kanjorskl 

Ridge 

Chapman 

Kaptur 

Roberts 

Clarke 

Kasteuneler 

Roe 

Clay 

Kennedy 

Rose 

Clement 

Kennelly 

Rowland  (OA) 

Coleman  <MO) 

KUdee 

Roytal 

Coleman  (TX) 

Klecaka 

Russo 

Cooper 

Kolter 

Sabo 

Costello 

Kostmayer 

Sangmeister 

Coughlln 

LaPalce 

Savace 

Coyne 

Lancaster 

Sawyer 

Crockett 

Lantos 

Scheuer 

Darden 

Laughlln 

Schumer 

Davis 

Leath  (TX) 

Slkorskl 

de  la  Garza 

Lehman  (CA) 

Slsisky 

DeFazlo 

Lehman  (FL) 

Skaggs 

Dellums 

Leland 

Skeen 

Derrick 

Lent 

Skelton 

Dicks 

Levin  (MI) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Dixon 

Levlne  (CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Donnelly 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Lewis  (OA) 

.Smith  (MS) 

Downey 

Llplnskl 

.Smith  (NJ) 

Durbln 

Lowery  (CA) 

Solan 

Dwyer 

Lowey  (NY) 

Spratt 

Dymally 

Luken.  Thomas 

Staggers 

Dyson 

Man  ton 

Stallings 

Early 

Markey 

Stangeland 

Eckart 

lilarttnez 

Stark 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mavroules 

Stokes 

Edwards  (OK) 

MazzoU 

Studds 

Engel 

McCloskey 

Swift 

English 

McCurdy 

Synar 

Espy 

McDade 

TaUon 

Evans 

McDermott 

Tanner 

Fascell 

McOrath 

Thomas  (GA) 

Fazio 

McHugh 

Torres 

Peighan 

McBUUen  (MD)     TotrlceUl 

Flake 

McNulty 

Towns 

Flippo 

Mfume 

Trailer 

Plorlo 

MlUer  (CA) 

Udall 

Foglietta 

Mlneta 

Valentine 

Pord(MJ) 

Moakley 

Vento 

Ford(TN) 

Mollnari 

VIscloeky 

Frank 

MoUohan 

Volkmer 

Frost 

Moody 

Walgren 

'       Gallo 

Morrison  (CT) 

Walsh 

Garcia 

Mraxek 

Watklns 

Gaydos 

Murtha 

Waxman 

Gejdenson 

Myers 

Weiss 

CJephardt 

Nagle 

Wheat 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

Wblttaker 

Gonzalez 

Neal  (MA) 

Whitten 

Goodling 

NeaKNO 

Gordon 

Nowak 

WUsOii 

Gray 

Oakar 

Wise 

Green 

Oberstar 

Wolf 

Guai-lnl 

Obey 

Wolpe 

Hall(OH) 

Owens  (NY) 

Wyden 

Hamilton 

Packard 

Yates 

Hastert 

Pallone 

Young  (AK) 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Aspln 

Ftsh 

Morella 

Bllbray 
Collins 

Hyde 
Jacobs 

Ortiz 
Rostenkowskl 

Conyers 

Marlenee 

Sundqulst 

1       Courier 

Martin  (IL) 

Unaoeld 

i       DlngeU 

Matsul 

WyUe 
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Mrs.  LLOYD  changed  her  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  2030 


.  THOMAS  OP 


Mr. 


UM  I 


□  2028 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Marlenee  for.  with  Mrs.  CoUins  of  Illi- 
nois against. 


AMEIfDlfXHT  OFFERKD  BY  MR. 
CALirORHIA 

Mr.    THOMAS    of    California. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Callfomia:  At  the  appropriate  place,  insert 
the  f  oUowlng: 

Sbc.  .  None  of  the  funclfi  made  available 
by  thte  Act  shall  be  used  for  any  mass  mail- 
ing of  franked  mail  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, or  a  Member-elect  to  Congress,  which 
would  be  in  violation  of  section  3210(a)(6)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code.  If,  for  purposes 
of  section  3210(aK6),  such  mailing  were  con- 
sidered to  have  been  mailed- 

(1)  on  the  date  as  of  which  it  is  post- 
marked; or  ^,  ^  , 

(2)  if  the  mall  matter  Is  of  a  type  which  Is 
not  customarily  postmarked,  on  the  date  as 
of  which  It  would  have  been  postmarked  If 
it  were  of  a  type  customarily  postmarked. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Crovemment  code  re- 
quires that  for  a  piece  of  franked  mail 
to  be  sent  prior  to  an  election,  it  mtist 
be  done  so  more  than  60  days  before 
the  election.  Our  rules  say  that  if  you 
get  it  to  the  House  Distribution  Serv- 
ice, more  commonly  known  as  the 
folding  room,  not  less  than  62  days 
before  the  date  of  the  election,  with 
instructions  for  immediate  dispatch, 
that  you  can  in  fact  mail  that  piece  re- 
gardless of  the  United  States  Code. 

What  has  occurred  is  that  immedi- 
ate dispatch  is  turned  into  20  days,  30 
days,  and  sometimes  40  days  closer 
than  the  60  days  in  the  code. 

What  this  amendment  provides  for 
is  that  the  60  days  shall  be  determined 
by  a  postmark,  and  if  that  piece  of 
mall  is  not  ordinarily  postmarked  at 
the  time  that  it  would  customarily  be 
postmarked,  if  it  were  postmarked. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
certainly  provides  fair  play  to  our  op- 
ponents. I  hope  that  all  the  Members 
will  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  our  area  to  reform  this 
whole  area  dealing  with  the  mail.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  intention,  but 
what  if  we  get  our  mail  to  the  post 
office  in  plenty  of  time  and  they 
simply  do  not  move  it  in  time?  What 
will  happen? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  tell  the  gentleman  that 
one  of  the  problems  has  been  that  the 
Members  are  relying  on  the  flexibility 
of  the  folding  room  to  provide  cover 
from  the  60-day  requirement. 

This  places  the  responsibility  back 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Member  and 
they  are  simply  going  to  have  to  get 
their  mail  in  earlier  and  if  it  is  blocked 
up  at  that  time  that  the  60  days 
comes,  after  one  or  two  times  when 
there  is  no  money  provided  for  the 
mailing,  we  will  police  ourselves  more 
appropriately.  It  is  simply  wrong  to 
assume  that  the  folding  room  can  be 
an  elastic  expansion  of  the  60-day  re- 
quirement. There  are  too  many  criti- 
cisms. It  simply  is  not  the  best  way  to 
go. 

The  law  says  60  days  or  you  cannot 
frank  it.  The  responsibility  is  on  us. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  why  not 
make  it  a  date  certain  going  back  20  or 
something,  because  we  caimot  control 
the  folding  room.  I  have  seen  those 
numbers  jump  all  around. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  this  amendment  says 
that  it  has  to  be  out  and  postmarked 
by  the  60  days.  That  is  the  day  cer- 
tain. We  do  not  now  have  a  day  cer- 
tain. We  now  have  a  day  certain. 

Mr.  MOODY.  How  do  we  control 
that  postmark  if  we  give  it  to  them  40 
days  ahead  of  time,  they  still  do  not 
make  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Califomia.  Get 
your  franked  pieces  in  early. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OBEY 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obey:  Page  43. 
after  line  11.  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  establish  or 
mnintAin  any  offlce  in  the  United  States 
Capitol  as  a  personal  office  of  a  Member. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Member"  means  a  United  States  Senator,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simply  suggest  that  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  eliminate  the 
funding  for  the  78  hideaways  which 
we  have  been  told  exists  for  Members 
of  the  other  body.  We  get  a  great  deal 
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of  gratuitous  advice  about  how  we 
ought  to  run  our  affairs  from  the 
other  body.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
take  into  the  account  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  process  now  of  having  to 
lease  outside  space  at  $35  a  square  foot 
because  we  have  a  huge  amount  of 
square  footage  in  this  Capitol  Build- 
ing, a  very  precious  floor  space  being 
taken  up  by  hideaways,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  could  save  at  least  $3  million 
to  $4  million  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  to  make  clear  this  limitation 
only  applies  to  personal  offices.  House 
and  Senate  leadership,  policy  organi- 
zations such  as  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority conferences,  and  House  and 
Senate  committees  or  joint  committee 
offices  are  excluded,  as  are  offices,  for 
instances,  of  the  chairman  and  rank 
Lng  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com 
mittee,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  support 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXlfDMEIfT  OrrSREO  BY  MR.  RAY 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ray;  Page  3, 
line  25.  strike  "tlS.STT.OOO"  and  insert 
••$18,877,000". 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
offer  a  simple  amendment  which  de- 
letes the  funding  for  the  purchase  of  1 
million  Capitol  Historical  Society  cal- 
endars which  is  included  in  a  line  item 
in  H.R.  3014. 

The  cost  of  these  calendars  is 
$700,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I've  called  the  Post 
Office  to  determine  the  cost  of  mailing 
one  calendar,  and  the  Post  Office  in- 
formed me  that  each  one  carries  a 
first-class  postal  charge  of  $1.25.  This 
is  a  total  of  $1,250,000  in  just  the  cost 
of  postage  alone. 

Therefore,  the  cost  of  calendars— 
$700,000— plus  the  postage  of 
$1,250,000  comes  to  a  total  of 
$1,950,000. 

It's  really  difficult  for  me  to  even 
imagine  that  in  these  tough  times 
when  every  day  we  read  reports  of  the 
huge  Federal  budget  deficit— increas- 
ing staff  costs— and  unnecessary  perks 
that  are  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  this  item  would  even  be  in 
the  budget. 

Members  do  not  have  to  ask  for  this 
perk  because  it  is  automatically  given 
to  them.  There  is  a  provision,  however, 
which  allows  each  Member  to  spend 
up  to  $2,000  from  their  official  ex 
pense  allowance  to  purchase  official 
publications — which  these  calendars 
are.  if  they  feel  strongly  about  their 


value.  But  even  the  official  expenses 
allowance  is  taxpayer's  money.  In 
these  times  of  budget  crisis,  I  believe 
that  it  is  imperative  for  the  Congress 
to  lead  the  way,  and  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  save  $700,000  from  this  ap- 
propriation. 

Let  me  again  point  out  that  my 
amendment  deletes  funding  for  the 
bulk  purchase  of  1  million  Historical 
Society  calendars.  This  does  not  pro- 
hibit Members  from  spending  up  to 
$2,000  from  their  own  official  expense 
allowance  to  purchase  calendars.  Such 
a  purchase  is  authorized  under  the 
Congressional  Handbook  guidelines. 
My  anlendment  requires  each  Member 
to  make  the  decision  on  whether  to 
buy  calendars  instead  of  receiving  up 
to  2,500  for  free. 

My  colleagues,  I  encourage  you  to 
send  a  signal  that  we  are  concerned 
about  the  little  items  in  the  budget 
just  as  we  are  about  the  huge  ones 
such  as  the  savings  and  loan  bailout, 
the  B-2  bomber,  and  others. 

Vote  to  save  $700,000.  Vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  rise  to  oppose  this  amendment, 
because  the  calendar  is  one  of  the 
good  things  we  do  around  here.  I  get  a 
lot  of  positive  response  from  my 
schoolchildren  and  others  about  these 
educational  calendars.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  a  waste  of  money. 

I  do  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
they  should  not  go  first  class. 

n  2040 

Would  the  gentleman  consider  a 
friendly  amendment  to  stipulate  that 
they  must  go  bulk  rate  and  save  a  lot 
of  money  that  way? 

Mr.  RAY.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
it  be  out  of  order  to  take  this  amount 
of  money  out  of  travel  expenses?  Be- 
cause I  have  an  idea  that  people  would 
rather  get  the  calendars  than  to  see  us 
on  so  many  occasions. 

Mr.  RAY.  That  may  pertain  to  the 
gentleman.  I  do  not  think  it  does  to 
some  of  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment when  I  was  30  years  old.  I  came 
to  the  Congress  in  1977,  and  I  am 
going  to  be  43  in  September,  and  I 
have  learned  a  lot  in  the  last  12  years. 
One  of  the  things  I  have  learned  was 
that   this   was   a   bad   amendment   in 
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1977,  it  is  a  bad  amendment  in  1989. 
and  I  hope  the  Members  will  reject  it 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has 
already  obligated  funds  tor  the  Capitol  Histori- 
cal Society  calendars  by  placing  an  order  for 
them.  The  number  of  calendars  ordered  by 
the  House  Is  not  unreasonable.  In  fact,  the 
numbers  of  calendars  ordered  by  the  House 
has  not  changed  in  5  years.  The  House  has 
placed  an  order  this  year  for  1  million  calen- 
dars, the  same  amount  that  was  ordered  in 
1984. 

There  was  a  proposal  recently  to  increase 
the  number  of  calendars  that  each  Member 
receives  by  500.  This  proposal  was  resisted 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  Capitol  Historical  Society  calendar  is  an 
educational  tool  appreciated  by  many  constit- 
uent groups.  It  IS  distributed  by  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  to  schools  and  constitu- 
ents in  districts  throughout  the  country. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  the  Members  will 
reject  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMCNDICENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  WAIJCER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk,  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  In 
title  III  on  page  43,  after  line  U.  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  315.  No  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  receiving 
appropriated  funds  under  this  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  shall  obligate  or  expend  any  such 
funds,  unless  such  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  has  in  place,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  administer  In  good  faith,  a  written 
policy  designed  to  ensure  that  all  of  its  work 
places  are  free  from  the  illegal  use,  posses- 
sion, or  distribution  of  controlled  substances 
(as  defined  in  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act)  by  the  officers  and  employees  of  such 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  to  try  to  clarify  that, 
indeed,  the  Congress  is  covered  under 
the  drug-free  workplace  requirements. 
I  think  that  both  gentlemen  from 
California  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
the   same    amendment    that    has   ap- 


peared in  the  Treasury  biU  and  prior 
appropriations? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  certainly  see  no 
harm  in  making  it  clear  that  it  applies 
in  the  legislative  branch,  as  I  beUeve  it 
always  has.  _  ^     ^^  . 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Califomia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  con- 
tribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  amendment  was  greed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BY  MB.  FENNY 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Penny:  On 
page  12.  line  10.  strike    •  134.731.000."  and 
insert  •124.532.000." 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  reduces  the  appropria- 
tions for  official  maU  by  $10,199,000, 
from  the  $134,731,000  appropriated  in 
this  bill  to  $124,532,000.  The  reduction 
will  keep  the  legislative  appropriation 
within  the  committee's  302(b>  outlay 
allocation  after  amoimts  for  the 
Senate  are  accounted  for.  It  brings  it 
back  within  budget  and  ought  to  send 
a  good  message  as  to  our  willingness  to 
cut  back  on  franked  maU. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  .^  ^ 

Mr.  PEIWY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Califomia. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
happy  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  although  I  do  think  that 
the  Members  should  vote  on  it.  If  we 
vote  on  this  amendment,  we  should  be 
ready  to  vote  on  final  passage,  so  we 
will  have  two  votes  together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  PeknyI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 
Mr.      FAZIO.      Mr.      Chairman,      I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  405.  noes 
8.  answered  'present"  1.  not  voting  17. 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1921 
AYES— 405 


Ackennui 


Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegste 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 


AuColn 

Baker 

Ballenser 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

Bentley 


Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

BlUrakU 

BUley 

Boehlert 

BOCBS 

Bonier 

Bonkl 

Boaco 

Boucher 


Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunnlng 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
CampbeU  (CA) 
CampbeU  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clement 
cnincer 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
CosteUo 
Coughlin 
Cox 
Coyne 
CriOg 
Oane 
Oockett 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DeFaslo 
DeLay 
DeUums 
Derrick 
DeWlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorsan(ND) 
Doman  (CA) 
Douglas 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
Engel 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 
Evans 
FasceU 
Fawell 
Fazio 
Feishan 
Fields 
Flake 
FUppo 
Florio 
FogUetU 
Pord(TN) 
Frank 
Frost 
Gallesly 
Gallo 
<3arcia 
Oaydos 
Oe)denson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
OlUmor 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
GUckman 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 


Gordon 

Ooas 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammersclimidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kasteiuneier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

KoBtmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantof 

Laug^Jln 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (Iitl) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinskl 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

MachUey 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Btartinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McClOBkey 

McCollum 


McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashay&n 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Range! 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schi{( 


Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Scbulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 


cnay 

Dingell 

Dymally 


Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggen 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 
TorriceUl 
Trafl<»nt 
Traxler 

NOES— « 

Ford  (Ml) 

McDade 

Perkins 


DdaU 

t7naoeld 

tipton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Viacloaky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

WaUh 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


Towns 
Wheat 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT"— 1 
Alexander 


NOT  VOnNG— 17 


BUbray 

Collins 

Conyers 

Courier 

Pish 

Prenzel 


Hyde 

Jacobs 

Livingston 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

D  2101 


Morella 

Rostenkowski 

Sundqulst 

Wilson 

Wylie 


Mr.  WHEAT  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MINETA  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1990". 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  imder  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3014)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1990,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 


UM  I 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not. 
the  Chair  wiU  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Spealser  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

PAHLIAMENTAilY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Chair  has  decided  not  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  suspension  which  was  sched- 
uled following  the  vote  on  this  bill, 
should  that  take  place. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  vote  ordered  with  respect 
to  the  suspension  will  be  postponed 
until  tomorrow.  Any  vote  ordered  on 
this  bill  will  be  the  last  legislative 
business  of  the  day. 

RECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.     WALKER.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  291,  noes 
123,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  193] 
AYES- 291 


Ackerman 

Can- 

Evans 

Akmks 

Chandler 

Pascell 

Alexander 

Chapman 

Fazio 

Anderson 

Clarke 

Fytghan 

Andrews 

Clay 

Flake 

Annunzlo 

Clement 

Flippo 

Anthony 

dinger 

Florio 

Applesmte 

Coleman  (TX) 

PogUetU 

Aspln 

Conte 

Ford  (Mil 

Alkiru 

Cooper 

Ford(TNi 

AuColn 

CorteUo 

Frank 

BUTULTd 

Coushlln 

Frost 

Batenuui 

Coyne 

GaUo 

Bates 

Crockett 

Oarda 

BeUenion 

Darden 

Gaydos 

Bennett 

DavU 

Oejdenson 

Benlley 

de  laOarza 

Gibbons 

Berman 

DePazlo 

OUlmor 

Bevtll 

Delliinui 

Oilman 

BUbray 

Derrick 

Olngrlch 

Roehlert 

Dlcklnion 

OUckman 

Boggl 

Dicks 

Gonzalez 

Boalor 

DtaiceU 

Ooodllng 

Bonkl 

Dixon 

Gordon 

Boaoo 

Donnelly 

Gray 

Boucher 

Dortan  (ND) 

Green 

Boxer 

Downey 

Guarlnl 

Brennan 

Durbin 

Ounderson 

Brooka 

Dwyer 

HaU(OH) 

Brown  (CA) 

Dymally 

Hamilton 

Bruce 

Early 

Hatcher 

Bryant 

Bnkart 

Hawkins 

Buechner 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hayes  (ID 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hayes  (LAi 

Byron 

Emeraon 

Hefner 

Callahan 

Eiwel 

Hertel 

Campbell  (CO) 

BncUah 

Hochbrueckner 

Canlln 

bpy 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutlo 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iSD) 

Johnston 

Jones  I GA ) 

Jones  I  NC  > 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce, 

Lancaster 

Lajitos 

Laughlln 

Leath  (TXi 

Lehman  (CA> 

Lehman  iFLi 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CAi 

Lewis  (CAj 

Lewis  (GAi 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  i  CA  i 

Lowey  i  NY  i 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madlg&n 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMlllen(MD> 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Michel 

MlUer(CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlelt 

Barton 

Bereuter 

Billrakls 

BUley 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  i  CO  i 

Bunning 

Burton 

Campbell  (CAi 

Carper 

Coble 

Coleman  i  MO  > 

Combest 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Doman  (CAi 

Douglas 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Erdrelch 

Fawell 

Fields 

Gallegly 


Molinarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  i  WA) 

Mrazek 

Murths 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  ( MA  I 

Neal  (NCi 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  ( NY  i 

Owens  <UTi 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Payne  i  N  J  i 

Payne  ( VA ) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Hinaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GAi 

RoybaJ 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

NOES- 123 


Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Slkorskl 

SUisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY  1 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  ( NJ ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  iGAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  ( AK I 

Young (FL) 


Gekas 

Goss 

Qradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Hall  iTX) 

Hammerschmidt  Miller  (WA) 


McCollum 
McCrery 
McEwen 
McMillan  (NO 
Meyers 
Miller  (OH) 


Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

UUer 

Hoagland 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson  iCT) 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Leach  (lAi 

Lewis  (FLi 

Ughtfoot 

Machtley 

Martin  (NY I 

McCandleas 


Moorhead 

Murphy 

NIelson 

Olln 

Oxley 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Penny 

Petri 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rowland  (CT) 

Salki 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schuetle 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUughler  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 


Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Rot)ert 

lOR) 


July  SI  1989 

Snowe  Tauke 

Solomon  Thomas  (CA) 

Spence  Thomas  (WY) 

Stalllngs  Upton 

Stark  Vucanovlch 

Steams  Walker 

Stump  Weber 

Tallon  Whlttaker 


NOT  VOTING- 17 


Collins 

Conyers 

Courter 

Fish 

Prenzel 

Gephardt 


Hyde 

Jacobs 

Livingston 

Marlenee 

Martin  (XL) 

Matsui 

D  2120 


Morella 
Rostenkowski 
Sundquist 
Wilson 

Wylle 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pish  for.  with  Mr.  Marlenee  against. 
Mi-s.     Morella     for,     with     Mr.     Prenzel 
against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUNDRY  SUB- 
COMMITTEES OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
TO  SIT  DURING  THE  5-MINUTE 
RULE  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  following  subcommittees  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  this  week  while  the 
House  is  reading  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  and 
Commercial  Law; 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime; 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice; and 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kostmayer).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FROM       THE 
THE      DEMO- 


COMMUNICATION 
CHAIRMAN  OF 
CRATIC  CAUCUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  with  related  cor- 
respondence, as  follows: 

DniOCIlATIC  Cadcus, 
HOCSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES, 

Wmhinglon,  DC,  July  31.  19S9. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Polet, 
SpeaJter,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  letter  is  to  Inform 
you  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Tommy  P.  Robinson  resigning 
from  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  effec- 
tive Immediately. 

Congressman  Robinson  has  changed  hts 
party  affiliation  from  Democrat  to  Republi- 
can thereby  vacating  his  committee  posts. 


UM  I 


With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

STKinr  H.  HoYBR, 

CTiairman. 

House  of  REPRESEirxAXivEs. 
Washington,  DC,  Jtdy  28,  1989. 

Hon.  SXEIfY  HOYER, 

Washington,  DC.  ^^  .  t 

Dear  Stewy:  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
Inform  you  of  my  decision  to  change  my 
party  affiliation.  Although  this  has  been  a 
difficult,  personal  decision,  I  must  be  true  to 
myself.  ,„  ,  , 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  my  official  res- 
ignation from  the  Democratic  party.  As  a 
Republican,  I  hereby  resign  from  aU  caucus- 
appointed  positions  and  committee  assign- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

Tommy  F.  Robiksoh, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  REPRESEirrATivES, 
Washington,  DC,  July  31,  1989. 
Hon.  Les  Aspir, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  U  to  advise  you 
that  Representative  Tommy  F.  Robinson's 
election  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  been  automatlcaUy  vacated  pursu- 
ant to  clause  6(b)  of  Rule  X,  effecUve  today. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker. 

House  of  Represkmtatives, 
Washington,  DC,  July  31. 1989. 
Hon.  G.V.  (SoiwY)  Montgomery, 
Chairman,  CommitUe  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  advise  you 
that  RepresenUtlve  Tommy  F.  Robinson's 
election  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  been  automatically  vacated  pursu- 
ant to  clause  6(b)  of  Rule  X,  effective  today. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  AGO  TODAY: 
THE  APPROVAL  OF  THREE  AR- 
TICLES OF  IMPEACHMENT  OP 
PRESIDENT  RICHARD  M. 

NIXON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  years  ago  yes- 
terday the  House  Judicianr  Committee  ap- 
proved three  articles  of  impeachment  that 
charged  Nixon  with  obstruction  of  justice  in 
connection  with  the  Watergate  scandal,  abuse 
of  Presidentijy  powers  and  attempts  to 
impede  the  Impeachment  process  by  defying 
committee  subpoenaes  of  evidence. 

Article  I.  was  proposed  by  Paul  Sarbanes 
of  Marytand.  and  adopted  on  July  27  by  a  27- 
to-11  vote.  Sh  Republicans  joined  all  the 
Democrats  on  the  committee  in  voting  tor  im- 
peachment The  article  charged  Nixon  with 
failure  "lo  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed"  and  also  accused  Nixon  of  Hying  to 
conceal  and  protect  the  guHty  parties  of  the 
Watergate  break-in. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Watergate  break- 
in  investigation  Nixon  was  quoted  as  saying 


that  the  charges  of  improprieties  were  "murky, 
small,  unimportant,  vicious  little  things." 

Article  II,  prop<»ed  by  William  Hungate  of 
Missouri,  was  accepted  on  July  29,  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  10.  The  second  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee,  Robert  McCkjry,  of  Illinois, 
joined  6  feltow  Republicans  and  21  Democrats 
in  affirming  the  motion  to  impeach  Nixon  for 
abuse  of  power. 

This  charge,  called  by  some  the  crux  of  the 
Watergate  issue,  stemmed  from  allegations 
atKXJt  Nixon's  personal  behavior  while  in 
offKe.  He  made  attempts  to  use  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  initiate  tax  audits  and 
gather  confklential  tax  information  for  political 
purposes.  He  authorized  Illegal  wiretaps  under 
the  cloak  of  "national  security"  and  improperly 
used  the  fruits  of  these  devices.  He  auttx)r- 
ized  the  maintenance  of  a  secret  White  House 
investigation  team  which  engaged  in  "covert 
and  unlawful  activities,"  including  the  1971 
burglary  of  the  office  of  the  psychiatrist  of 
Pentagon  Papers  author,  Daniel  Etisberg. 
Nixon  "knowing|ly  misused  the  Executive 
power  by  interfering"  with  the  legitimate  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
(Dentt-al  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Water- 
gate Special  Prosecutor's  Office. 

Article  III  was  approved  on  July  30.  It 
charged  that  the  PreskJent  attempted  to  ob- 
struct the  impeachment  process  by  spuming 
eight  committee  subpoenas  for  147  recorded 
White  House  conversations  and  other  evi- 
dence. The  article  was  unable  to  gain  wide  bi- 
partisan suppcxt  and  passed  by  the  thin 
margin  of  21  to  17.  McClory  and  Representa- 
tive Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  of  Maryland,  were 
the  tone  Republicans  to  support  the  article 
and  insure  passage. 

To  many  there  was  now  the  question  of 
whether  Nixon  should  have  resigned  or  if  he 
shoukl  have  put  the  Nation  through  the  painful 
b'auma  of  impeachment  hearings.  Tiie  Couri- 
er-Journal of  Lousiville,  KY,  wrote  on  August 
8,  1974.  that: 

Certainly  resignation  would  be  the 
quicker  and  less  painfiU  (way).  It  would 
spare  the  nation  the  ordeal  of  impeach- 
ment, the  agony  of  a  drawn-out  trial  and 
the  speculation  over  whether  a  convicted 
President  would  voluntarily  vacate  the 
White  House.  But  within  resignation  lie  the 
seeds  of  a  great  national  division. 

Therein  lies  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Impeachment  process,  however  long  a  spec- 
tacle. The  sight  on  national  television  of 
sUunch  RepubUcans  and  Conservative 
Southern  Democrats,  the  men  around 
whom  Mr.  Nixon  Intended  to  forge  his  new 
majority,  voting  against  him  should  con- 
vince all  but  a  few  die-hards  that  he  had 
indeed.  In  his  conduct  of  the  Presidency, 
stretched  beyond  the  pale. 


ASSASSINATION  OP  COLONEL 
HIGOmS  CANNOT  GO  UNAN- 
SWERED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Oekas]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  that  whatever 
action  he  may  contemplate  or  decide 
to  take  with  respect  to  the  murder  of 


our  American  colonel  in  the  Middle 
East  that  I  will  support  it  wholeheart- 
edly. If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  decide  to  institute  covert 
action  to  seize  the  assassins  and  to 
bring  them  to  Justice,  I  will  support 
that  decision.  If  he  should  decide  that 
this  atrocity  calls  for  military  action 
or  paramilitary  action  of  some  sort, 
punitive  or  remedial  or  whatever 
reason,  I  will  support  that  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people.  I 
believe,  do  not  worry  so  much  today 
about  world  opinion  as  to  whatever 
consequence  may  be  in  store  for  those 
assassins.  Acttially  the  American  opin- 
ion is  that  we  have  stayed  silent  too 
long,  inactive  for  too  long  a  period  of 
time  in  these  turmoil-fiUed  years,  and 
so.  given  the  counsel  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  sure  to  take  from  all  quarters, 
from  the  intelligence  sources,  from  the 
CIA,  from  the  national  security  voices 
within  the  administration,  from  the 
Congress  in  resolutions  such  as  the 
Senate  passed  tooay  which  pledges  the 
support  of  the  Congress  in  whatever 
action  the  President  may  take,  putting 
all  of  these  together  with  the  known 
wiU  and  opinion  of  the  American 
people,  that  they  do  not  want  to  see 
this  atrocity  go  unanswered,  then  we 
can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
poised  for  a  breakthrough,  I  believe,  in 
the  worldwide  issues  of  terrorism  and 
hostage  taking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  a  heavy  burden 
upon  him  tonight,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  is  going  to  be  consulting  with  ev- 
erybody in  sight.  But  do  not  be  misled 
that  we  must  cower  before  these  hos- 
tage takers  and  select  groups  of  terror- 
ists that  seem  to  hide  behind  every 
bush  in  the  Middle  East.  If  that 
should  be  state-sponsored  terrorism 
which  we  are  facing,  that  gives  us  an- 
other set  of  problems.  I  recognize,  but 
again  I  repeat,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  go  before  the 
United  Nations  on  that  basis,  or  take 
Independent,  unilateral  action  on  the 
part  of  our  coimtry  and  our  own  na- 
tional security  and  our  own  national 
esteem,  then  again  I  will  be  in  the 
forefront  of  supporting  President 
Bush  in  whatever  direction  he  may 
seek  to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  time  to  mince 
words.  This  was  an  assassination,  a 
hostile,  terroristic,  atrocious  act.  and  it 
will  not  go  unanswered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  RE- 
SPOND IMMEDIATELY  TO  ACTS 
OP  TERRORISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Btr.  Burtom]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague  who  preceded 
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me.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Okkas]  and  I  feel  a  sense  of  out- 
rage tonight  because  of  the  senseless 
murder  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Higgins 
who  is  the  head  of  the  U.N.  forces  over 
in  that  particular  area  of  the  world.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  of 
America  must  immediately  respond  to 
this  act  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  eui  American  sol- 
dier was  killed  in  a  discotheque  in 
West  Germany,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  able  to  find  out  who 
the  perpetrators  of  that  atrocity  were, 
and  he  ordered  a  raid  on  Libya.  The 
person  who  ordered  the  bombing  of 
that  discotheque  was  Mu'ammar  Qa- 
dhafi.  and  we  went  over  there,  our 
pilots,  our  Air  Force  pilots,  and 
bombed  Libya.  It  was  a  successful  raid, 
and  we  have  not  heard  much  from  Mr. 
Qadhafi  in  the  area  of  terrorism  since. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  swift  action 
is  necessary  to  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  terrorists  in  the  Middle  East  once 
again,  particularly  in  Lebanon,  and 
possibly  even  in  Iran.  We  must  not 
look  impotent.  We  must  not  look  im- 
potent. 

Now.  many  people  will  say  that  we 
should  be  very  concerned  about  the 
hostages  that  are  still  under  the  con 
trol  of  the  terrorists  in  Lebanon,  and  I 
agree  with  that.  That  is  something 
that  should  be  taken  into  consider 
ation.  But  we  must  not  be  impotent. 
We  must  take  positive  action  and  send 
a  clear  message  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  like  Gulliver  tied  down  by  some 
Lilliputians  who  are  nothing  but  just 
cold,  hard-hearted  terrorists. 
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If    we    do    not    do    something.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  this  is  going  to  go  on  and  on  and 
on  into  the  future.  Anytime  they  get 
upset  with  something  that  we  do  or 
one  of  our  allies  does,  they  will  kill  an 
other  hostage,  another  American  hos 
tage.  and  when  the  start  running  out 
of  hostages  they  will  get  more.  They 
will  always   use   those   hostages  as  a 
wedge  to  keep  us  from  taking  any  posi 
tive  action. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  find  out  where  the  terror- 
ist headquarters  is.  to  find  out  who  or 
dered  this  terrorist  action,  and  I  be- 
lieve our  intelligence  sources  can  do 
this,  and  then  to  have  a  swift  retalia- 
tory action  take  place.  It  needs  to  be 
made  known  to  the  world  that  we  are 
doing  it. 

I  believe  in  covert  operations  when 
necessary,  but  I  think  in  this  particu 
lar  case  they  need  to  see  us  coming 
and  they  need  to  know  that  we  are  the 
ones  that  got  even  with  them  for  this 
terrorist  activity.  We  need  to  let  them 
know  that  every  time  another  terrorist 
activity  takes  place,  the  ante  is  going 
to  be  raised  dramatically.  That  is  the 
only  language  these  terrorists  under 


stand,  and  we  should  take  action  im- 
mediately. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  us  this  evening  have  taken 
out  a  special  order  even  at  this  late 
hour  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  friend 
and  colleague,  an  individual  who 
served  in  this  House  for  some  14  years 
and  who  -passed  away  in  Texas  with 
his  family  a  week  ago  Friday,  my 
friend,  my  predecessor,  in  many  ways 
the  individual  who  helped  to  get  me 
started  in  politics.  James  M.  Collins. 

I  have  asked  a  number  of  our  friends 
to  be  with  us  tonight. 

First.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Miller]  who  was  elected  in 
the  same  class  as  Mr.  Collins  in  1966. 
Jim  Collins  was  elected  in  a  special 
election,  so  he  came  halfway  between 


measure  of  the  respect  that  Jim  Col- 
lins was  held  in  this  body.  I  would  take 
note  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
fact  has  a  serious  illness  in  his  own 
family,  a  family  member  who  is  ill  this 
evening,  but  he  stayed  here  after 
hours  in  order  to  express  his  own  trib- 
ute to  Jim  Collins. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman ]. 
who  has  served  with  Jim  Collins  from 
1972  to  1982.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  and  Mr.  Collins 
found  on  a  number  of  occasions,  of 
course,  they  were  on  the  same  side  of 
the  issue,  but  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, being  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  they  would  find  themselves 
on  opposite  sides  of  some  issues;  but  as 
we  were  visiting  earlier  in  the  Cham- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  New  York  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  deep  appreciation 
for  Jim  Collins'  approach  to  life  and 
his  approach  to  issues  and  his  ability 
to  articulate  those  issues  that  were  im- 
portant for  his  part  of  the  country  in 
southwestern  Texas. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 


the  class  of  1966  and  the  class  of  1968. 

He  was  an  individual  who  shared  his     ^^^  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding 

entire  14  years  with  Jim  Collins,  and  I     ^°  "^^  ^"<^  arranging  this  special  order 


yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Miller], 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Two  weeks  ago  this  Chamber  lost  a 
good  friend  and  former  colleague,  Jim 
Collins  of  Texas.  As  one  who  ser\ed 
with  Jim  during  his  entire  14-year 
tenure  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  came  to  know  and  admire  him. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense 
of  sadness  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  good 
friend,  our  recently  deceased  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
James  M.  Collins. 

Jim  Collins  who  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1968  to  1983. 
was  first  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Representative 
Joseph  R.  Pool.  Jim  represented  the 


not   only   for   his  extremely   pleasant     affluent  north  Dallas  Third  Congres- 


personality  and  good  works,  but  for 
his  unyielding  convictions  and  high 
standard  of  performance. 

Congress  watchers  lend  to  measure 
the  performance  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  what  some  call  the  horse 
standard.  They  categorize  a  Member 
as  either  a  workhorse  or  a  showhorse. 
Jim  was  clearly  a  workhorse.  He 
worked  hard  at  what  he  did.  Con- 
cerned, committed,  and  conscientious, 
all  the  good  adjectives  applied. 

Jim  came  to  Washington  out  of  con- 
cern for  his  country  and  for  his  fellow- 
man;  he  felt  that  by  being  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Dallas.  TX, 
he  could  make  a  difference.  His  being 
here  did  make  a  difference. 


sional  District.  In  1982.  he  did  not  run 
for  reelection  to  the  House,  choosing 
instead  to  seek  election  to  the  Senate. 
Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Texas 
were  not  ready  to  endorse  Jim's  cam- 
paign. 

A  native  of  Dallas  County.  TX.  and  a 
1937  graduate  of  Southern  Methodist 
University.  Jim  distinguished  himself 
by  receiving  two  master's  degrees  in 
business  administration  from  both 
Notherwestem  and  Harvard  Universi- 
ty. In  addition,  it  always  impressed  his 
colleagues  and  myself  to  know  that 
this  Representative  who  cared  so 
deeply  for  our  Nation's  armed  services 
was.  in  fact,  a  serviceman  himself 
during  time  of  war.  having  served  SVs 
years  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  completing 


To  his  lovely  wife.  Dee.  and  to  his  his  service  as  a  captain  with  the  Army 

children  and  grandchildren.   I   would  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Europe 

like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex  Later  on.  Jim  Collins  again  added  to 

press    my    deepest    condolences    over  his  already  extensive  experience  by  be- 

their  loss.  Jim  Collins  was  a  good  and  coming    president    of    Fidelity    Union 


dear  friend,  the  type  of  colleague  that 
makes  it  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  a 
part  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  moving 
tribute   and    his    friendship   with    Mr. 


transformed    into    a 
insurance    company 


Life,    which    he 
major    national 

that  was  sold  for  a  substantial  sum  in 
1978.  His  business  expertise  was  un- 
paralleled and  his  leadership  qualities 
came  through  in  every  aspect  of  his 


Collins    for   the    14    years    that    they     life.  Without  his  personal  counseling 
.served  together  and  subsequently  as  a    on  the  problems  of  the  petroleum  in 
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dustry  and  its  producers,  my  work 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult. 
I  spent  some  relaxed  time  with  Jim 
when  he  Invited  my  wife  and  I  to  his 
ranch  at  the  time  of  the  1984  GOP 
Convention  in  Dallas.  Nothing  but 
fond  memories  of  the  CoUins  barbecue 
come  to  mind  when  I  look  back  on  the 
time  we  spent  together.  Jim  was  a 
warm,  friendly  person  whose  generosi- 
ty to  his  friends  knew  no  limits.  In  his 
actions  at  work  and  at  home  he  epito- 
mized the  true  gentleman.  Jim  was 
never  hesitant  to  express  his  devotion 
to  his  family  and  love  for  his  children. 
We  share  their  grief  in  the  loss  of  an 
unquestionably  special  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  Chamber 
will  long  remember  gentleman  Jim.  To 
his  widow.  Jessie  Vogeler.  to  their  chil- 
dren. Benjamin  and  Carol,  and  to 
their  many  loved  ones,  we  extend  our 
sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind 
words  and  for  being  here  this  evening. 
Jim  Collins  was  an  individual  who 
reached  across  party  lines  for  friend- 
ship and  for  doing  things  that  were 
good  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  State 
of  Texas. 

He  was  a  staunch  Republican.  He 
was  a  man  who  t)elieved  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  but  he  was  also  an  Ameri- 
can first  and  a  Texan  through  and 
through. 

In  that  sense,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost],  who 
shared  Dallas  County  and  the  city  of 
Dallas  with  Jim  Collins  for  several 
years.  They  became  fast  friends  and 
colleagues  and  allies  on  issues  impor- 
tant to  our  Stete  and  to  our  Nation, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Frost]. 
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Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jim  Col- 
lins was  well  into  his  congressional 
career  when  I  came  to  Washington  in 
January  1979;  however,  we  did  serve  4 
years  together  and  I  got  to  know  him 
very  well  during  that  time. 

Jim  and  I  were  from  different  politi- 
cal parties,  and  we  rarely  voted  the 
same  way  on  the  floor,  but  we  had  a 
mutual  respect  and  sincere  fondness 
for  one  another.  I  often  kidded  Jim 
that  his  poliUcal  teclmiques  for  sUy- 
ing  in  touch  with  his  constituents  were 
so  good  that  I  copied  many  of  them. 
Jim  was  not  in  the  least  bit  offended; 
in  fact,  he  was  complimented  by  the 
fact  that  I  liked  what  he  was  doing 
enough  to  use  his  ideas  in  my  own 

office.  ^  .  ,     J 

One  of  the  other  things  that  I  ad- 
mired In  Jim  Collins  was  his  total  lack 
of  bitterness  or  partisan  hostility  once 
an  Issue  had  been  decided.  He  fought 
very  hard  for  the  things  that  he  be- 
lieved in  but  never  held  grudges 
against  those  who  disagreed.  He 
always  had  a  kind  word  for  his  col- 
leagues even  after  a  major  disagree- 


ment on  substance.  This  is  a  quality 
that  unfortunately  Is  missing  from 
many  current  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

At  one  time  or  the  other,  Jim  Collins 
represented  many  of  the  communities 
and  neighborhoods  that  are  currently 
in  my  district.  He  often  commented  on 
the  fact  that  I  now  carried  the  same 
areas  that  he  had  carried  as  a  Republi- 
can. In  our  conversations,  he  attrib- 
uted our  mutual  successes  to  the  fact 
that  we  both  took  care  of  our  constitu- 
ents, a  proposition  I  could  not  disagree 
with. 

Jim  Collins  was  a  trailblazer  in 
Texas.  He  helped  make  Texas  a  two- 
party  State  and  did  it  in  a  way  that  I 
as  a  Democrat  have  to  admire.  Jim 
Collins  was  successful  because  of  hard 
work,  not  because  of  dirty  tricks  or  in- 
nuendo. He  left  his  mark  on  our  State 
and  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  words 
and  for  his  long-time  friendship  with 
Jim  Collins. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dawnemeter],  an  individ- 
ual who  served  with  Jim  Collins  for  4 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  In  many  ways  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dakne- 
mztxr]  arriving  at  the  Committee  on 
Elnergy  and  Commerce  found  a  Jim 
Collins  who  had  already  organized  a 
conservative  cause  rather  well. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett],  for  taking 
this  special  order  and  for  yielding. 

It  Is  not  often  that  a  Califomian 
comes  to  praise  a  Member  from  Texas, 
but  it  is  certainly  deserving,  and  it  is 
not  a  hard  thing  to  do,  because  one  of 
the  things  that  tliis  Member  from 
California  has  learned  about  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  great  State  of  Texas 
sends  to  this  body.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  is  that  they  are  able 
people.  They  have  a  certain  spirit 
about  them,  these  Texans,  that  I 
admire  and  respect  very  much.  It  is  an 
attitude  of,  "We  can  do  anything.  Let 
us  get  at  it.  Let  us  get  the  job  done." 
That  is  initially  what  struck  me  about 
Jim  Collins. 

I  can  point  to  one  specific  achieve- 
ment that  Jim  and  I  and  others  under- 
took when  we  worked  on  this  matter 
beginning  when  I  came  here  in  1979. 
Jim  had  been  here  for  some  13  years 
at  that  time,  I  believe,  or  close  to  it. 
and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
many  of  the  issues  that  this  Member 
encountered  as  a  new  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  issues  that  Jim  and  I 
worked  on  together  was  the  quantity 
of  money  that  the  House  each  year 
was  appropriating  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  22  standing  committees, 
the  5  select  committees,  and  the  4 
joint  committees.  If  we  look  at  the 


decade  of  the  1970's  and  the  growth  of 
committee  funding,  which  was  ap- 
proximately 10  to  15  percent  a  year 
more,  year  after  year,  and  this  growth 
was  reaching  astounding  levels.  It 
seemed  In  a  way  that  some  committees 
were  just  seeking  to  leapfrog  others  to 
make  sure  that  their  place  in  the  sun 
was  properly  represented. 

Jim  and  I  and  others  undertook  an 
effort  beginning  in  1979  and  1980  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  the  growth,  and  we 
were  successful,  so  successful,  so  suc- 
cessful In  reducing  the  rate  of  the 
growth,  that  today  these  committee 
funding  resolutions  come  through,  in 
the  last  4  to  5  years,  with  annual 
growth  approximately  the  rate  of  in- 
flation over  the  preceding  year.  That 
is  progress. 

Jim  Collins  helped  make  that 
change.  It  does  not  seem  like  a  lot,  but 
It  was  his  attitude  of  conserving  tax- 
payers' money.  Truly,  it  can  be  said 
that  Jim  Collins  was  a  taxpayers'  rep- 
resentative and  a  taxpayers'  friend. 

In  fact,  we  were  so  successful  in  this 
work  of  reducing  the  growth  of  the 
quantity  of  money  for  committee 
spending  resolutions  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  changed  the  whole 
process  whereby  we  funded  these  com- 
mittee funding  resolutions.  When  Jim 
and  others  worked  on  this  project  be- 
ginning In  1979  and  1980,  the  practice 
was  to  bring  the  22  standing  commit- 
tees to  the  floor  individually,  and 
when  we  began  to  defeat  one  or  more 
of  them  because  of  the  excessive 
growth  that  was  contained  In  them, 
the  leadership  in  the  House  decided 
they  would  bring  them  all  Into  one 
resolution  in  a  procedural  form  where 
an  amendment  was  not  even  in  order 
in  a  joint  move  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  to  prevent  us  of- 
fering any  amendment,  but  even  at 
that  point  we  were  successful  in  de- 
feating this  initial  effort,  and  as  I  say, 
it  made  a  change. 

Sometimes  we  serve  here  and  ask 
ourselves  the  question:  Do  we  ever  get 
anything  done?  To  Jim  Collins,  I  can 
say,  Jim,  you  were  successful  in  this 
endeavor.  There  are  other  Issues  that 
we  worked  on  that  we  have  not  quite 
achieved  success,  such  as  the  balanced- 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  was  In  your  heart  and  your 
soul,  and  you  strained  in  your  effort  to 
get  that  done.  Someday  we  hope  to  get 
that  done.  When  we  do  that,  Jim.  we 
will  think  of  you. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  words  from  the  heart. 

Another  Texan  who  arrived  after 
Jim  Collins  had  left  the  House  but  ar- 
rived and  found  that  Jim  Collins  had 
left  his  imprint  on  the  UJ5.  Congress 
and  on  Texas  as  a  State  and  on  the 
country  is  a  gentleman  who  has  subse- 
quently been  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  from 
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Texas,  a  gentleman  who.  in  many 
ways,  has  taken  up  the  cudgel  and  the 
battle  where  Jim  Collins  left  off  on 
many  of  the  energy  issues.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]  of 
EInnis,  TX.  in  fact,  was  Instrumental 
just  this  month  in  successfully  repeal- 
ing the  price  controls  on  natural  gas. 
somethiiig  that  Jim  Collins  had  laid 
the  groundwork  for  in  preceding  years. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Dallas 
for  yielding  this  time. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  Indicated.  I  did  take  Con- 
gressman Collins'  place  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  in 
1986. 

The  first  time  I  met  Jim  Collins  was 
in  1982  when  I  was  a  White  House 
fellow  at  the  Department  of  Energy.  I 
was  on  the  Natural  Gas  Decontrol 
Task  Force  for  the  Department.  As 
part  of  my  duties,  I  was  supposed  to 
follow  all  the  legislation  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  on  natural  gas  de- 
control, and  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  the  most  comprehensive  bill,  the 
most  well-thought-out  bill,  the  bill 
that  appeared  to  me  to  do  the  job  and 
the  most  effectively  was  the  natural 
gas  decontrol  bill  that  was  authored 
by  Congressman  Jim  Collins. 

I  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  bill.  I  came 
up  and  met  with  the  Congressman.  He 
was  very  enthusiastic,  very  knowledge- 
able, and  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dannemeyer]  said,  had 
very  much  of  a  can-do  attitude. 

I  think  it  is  ironic  that  less  than  a 
week  after  his  death,  and  he  died  on 
July  21,  the  next  week  we  had  a  sign 
ing  ceremony  up  at  the  White  House 
in  which  President  Bush  signed  a  bill 
totally  eliminating  price  controls  on 
natural  gas. 

I  would  also  like  to  remember  in 
1984  when  I  was  a  young  hopeful  can- 
didate not  given  much  chance  to  win 
in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District. 
Jim  Collins,  who  by  that  time  had  re- 
tired from  the  Congress,  was  one  of 
the  very  few  Republican  leaders  in 
Texas  willing  to  campaign  for  me.  In 
fact.  I  held  a  fundraiser  in  Granbury. 
TX,  and  we  had  some  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary who  was  supposed  to  come  and  be 
the  keynote  speaker.  They  canceled  on 
us  literally  2  days  away.  I  called  Con- 
gressman Collins  up  and  asked  if  he 
could  come  as  a  replacement.  He  not 
only  came,  but  he  regaled  the  crowd 
there.  I  had  had  car  trouble,  had  a  flat 
tire,  and  was  about  30  minutes  late, 
and  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  fundrais- 
er, the  folks  in  Granbury  thought  that 
I  was  the  reincarnation  of  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson. 
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thanks  to  Jim  Collins'  great  speech  in 
Granbury,  TX. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  I  think  the 
most  important  thing  to  remember 
about  Jim  Collins  is  that  I  have  yet  to 
run  across  anybody  that  when  you 
talk  about  Jim  Colllins  their  eyes  do 
not  light  up  and  they  did  not  like  the 
man.  He  was  a  genuinely  friendly  man, 
very  enthusiastic,  and  had  a  wealth  of 
ideas.  I  never  met  Hubert  Humphrey, 
the  late  Hubert  Humphrey,  but  what  I 
know  about  Senator  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
Jim  Collins  and  Hubert  Humphrey 
were  vers:  much  alike  in  their  ap- 
proach to  life  and  their  willingness  to 
include  people. 

As  I  went  to  the  funeral  last  week  in 
Dallas  for  Congressman  Collins,  I  was 
struck  by  the  great  diversity  of  people. 
You  had  the  so-called  power  brokers 
of  Dallas,  you  had  Trammel  Crowe, 
and  Peter  ODonald,  and  Edwin  Cox. 
and  John  Stimmons  was  there.  I  be- 
lieve, but  you  also  had  thousands  of 
the  volunteers,  and  they  felt  like,  and 
not  only  felt  like  but  they  did  know 
Jim  Collins  as  a  person,  and  they  were 
genuinely  upset  about  his  passing,  and 
they  wanted  to  be  there  to  tell  his 
wife.  Dee.  how  sorry  they  were  about 
his  death. 

All  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  if 
they  could  have  been  in  the  church  in 
Dallas  to  hear  his  grandchildren,  and  I 
know  my  colleague.  Congressman 
BARTLirrr  was  there,  to  hesu-  his  grand- 
children speak  about  their  grandfa- 
ther, there  would  be  no  doubt  that  nis 
legacy  will  live  on  for  many  years,  not 
only  in  this  Chamber,  but  in  the  lives 
of  the  literally  thousands  of  people 
that  he  touched  in  Texas.  I  am  very 
glad  that  I  had  a  chance  to  know  him 
as  a  person.  I  am  very  saddened  that 
he  has  passed  away,  and  that  I  never 
got  to  work  with  him  legislatively. 

But  I  intend  to  pattern  my  congres- 
sional career  after  Congressman  Col- 
lins, because  in  my  book  he  is  truly 
one  of  the  great  Members  of  this  body. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  so  much  for  his 
heartfelt  tribute.  I  would  comment 
that  Joe  Barton  and  I  have  had  our 
share  of  flat  tires  in  our  lives,  and 
Cabinet  secretaries  can  cancel  a 
speech  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  but  Jim 
Collins  was  always  there.  Jim  Collins 
was  a  person  who  never  let  you  down. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  RockwaJl.  TX,  Mr.  Ralph 
Hall,  an  individual  who  served  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
with  Jim  Collins,  a  fellow  Texan,  a 
guy  who  was  in  the  trenches  with  Jim 
CoUirts  year  after  year,  legislative 
fight  after  legislative  fight,  an  individ- 
ual also  representing  north  Texas  and 
a  friend  of  Jim  Collins  and  a  friend  of 
the  same  issues,  and  a  keeper  of  the 
faith  on  the  issues  that  are  near  and 
dear  lO  us  in  Texas. 


Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  all  of  my 
Texas  colleagues  and  others  who  have 
been  here  to  speak  about  our  friend 
Jim  Collins.  I  thank  you  for  caring 
enough  for  the  Collins  family  and 
caring  enough  for  the  man  you  suc- 
ceeded here  in  Congress  to  orgainlze 
this  opportunity  tonight  for  us  to  get 
to  say  a  few  words  about  a  guy  that 
walked  here  among  us,  that  worked 
with  us,  and  one  who  we  miss. 

It  really  saddens  me  to  lose  a  friend 
like  Jim  Collins,  and  I  know  it  saddens 
all  Texans  to  lose  a  leader  like  Jim 
Collins  was,  because  he  was  a  devoted 
guy  to  his  family,  to  his  business,  to 
his  country.  I  just  think  that  as  Mary 
Ellen  and  I  would  ride  home  with  Jim 
and  Dee,  his  lovely  wife  of  44  years, 
and  Jim  would  in  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere talk  about  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren,  it  was  just  a  delightful 
thing  to  see  a  man  of  his  caliber  serve 
here  in  this  body. 

He  is  of  a  great  family.  Of  course  the 
Collins  family  are  givers  and  not 
takers,  they  are  builders,  and  Jim  cer- 
tainly carried  out  that  which  had  been 
set  up  before  him. 

Jim  served  here  in  the  House  14 
years.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  His  other  service 
though  spanned  a  lot  of  activities.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  He  was  president  of  the 
Union  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  Co..  he 
was  a  leader  in  the  Republican  Party, 
but  more  important  than  that,  he  was 
a  leader  for  conservatism  and  conserv- 
ative government  and  frugality  in  gov- 
ernment. He  dared  to  stand  up  for  the 
taxpayers,  and  even  against  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

So  Jim  was  a  man  of  many  capabili- 
ties, and  much  loved  by  those  he  rep- 
resented. My  goodness,  how  he  repre- 
sented them,  and  how  well  he  repre- 
sented them,  and  how  faithful  he  was 
to  them,  and  how  faithful  to  him  they 
were  on  election  day. 

As  I  said.  I  served  with  Jim  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
The  President  just  signed  bill  several 
days  ago  to  deregulate  gas.  The  Presi- 
dent signed  a  bill  last  year  to  repeal 
the  windfall  profits  tax,  a  very  unfa'r 
tax  on  the  energy-producing  States. 
While  those  were  done  after  Jim  Col- 
lins left  this  body,  the  seeds  were  sown 
by  Jim  Collins  and  fertilized  by  Jim 
Collins.  I  have  heard  him  make  many 
speeches,  and  together  with  Jim  and 
other  Texans  who  served  on  the 
Energy  and  Conmierce  Committee  we 
worked  together  on  many  occasions, 
hacking  away  at  the  windfall  profits, 
because  we  knew  how  unfair  it  was,  we 
knew  how  detrimental  it  was  to  the  10 
States  that  produced  energy.  We  were 
outvoted  by  the  40  States  who  used  it. 
but  the  seeds  that  Jim  Collins  and 
others    like    him    had    sown    in    the 
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Energy    and    Commerce    Committee 
came  to  fruition. 

I  think  that  we  must  always  remem- 
ber that  while  Jim  was  a  guy  who 
loved  life,  loved  his  fellow  man.  he 
also  left  his  mark  here  in  this  body,  in 
his  State,  in  his  city,  and  certainly  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments and  for  his  friendship  through 
the  years,  and  for  what  he  has  done  in 
fact  through  the  years  in  Congress, 
both  during  the  time  he  served  with 
Jim  Collins  and  subsequently. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle],  a  guy  that  I  think  we 
can  all  admire.  I  admire  this  next  indi- 
vidual as  much  or  more  than  any  indi- 
vidual who  serves  in  Congress  today, 
and  who  served  on  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  with  Jim  Col- 
lins for  10  years,  for  what  most  of  us 
would  have  thought  was  a  full  career 
on  energy  issues  and  on  commerce 
issues.  It  was  then  called  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. But  he  then  went  on  to  launch  a 
second  career  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  where  he  has  tackled  and 
won  and  succeeded  on  some  of  the 
leading  issues  of  the  day.  an  individual 
who  has  served  in  this  body  and  served 
both  the  State  and  the  Nation  well,  an 
individual  who  I  admire  a  great  deal 
and  I  know  Jim  Collins  did  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  Jake  Pickle 
from  Austin,  TX. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  thank 
him  for  taking  his  time  which  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  say  some  words  about 
our  dear  friend,  Jim  Collins. 

In  my  opinion,  Jim  Collins  was  one 
of  the  strong  men  of  our  time.  This 
country  and  my  State  of  Texas  have 
lost  a  good  friend  and  a  valued  public 
servant  in  the  passing  of  Jim  Collins. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  Congress  will  re- 
member him  as  a  highly  motivated 
representative  of  the  people.  He  was  a 
good  man  and  a  good  friend.  I  served 
with  him  several  years  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, he,  very  conservative,  far  to  the 
right,  espousing  causes,  many  of  which 
have  since  come  to  pass,  but  he  and  I 
usually  teamed  up  on  aJl  those  matters 
which  affected  the  Southwest  and 
Texas  and  we  voted  together  and  we 
worked  together  and  we  were  close 
friends. 

I  want  this  House  to  remember  what 
kind  of  a  person  he  was.  I  would  say 
that  in  all  of  the  time  that  I  have 
worked  with  Jim,  he  never  once  misled 
his  colleagues.  He  never  once  changed 
his  position,  and  that  is  almost  literal- 
ly true,  but  he  never  betrayed  his 
word.  He  never  engaged  in  unpleasant 
civilities  in  dealing  with  any  Member. 
He  staked  out  his  position  on  an  issue 
and  he  never  looked  back.  You  could 


almost  say  that  is  it,  and  there  is  no 
point  in  arguing  with  Jim  Collins. 

But  he  never  engaged  in  personal- 
ities. He  was  adamant,  but  civil; 
strong,  but  fair,  and  always  steadfast 
and  determined.  That  conduct  held 
true  both  in  campaigns  and  in  his  per- 
sonal and  his  public  life.  Jim  was  a 
well-recognized  conservative,  almost  to 
a  fault  at  times  I  would  tell  him.  But 
he  never,  never  knowingly  advanced 
any  position  he  felt  would  be  unfair  to 
people.  No  one  ever  accused  him  of 
being  unfair  or  demagogic.  He  simply 
was  a  strong  advocate. 

I  like  to  remember  also  Jim  Collins 
and  I  got  along  well.  I  respected  him 
and  I  enjoyed  working  with  him.  He 
was  a  good  friend. 

D  2200 

Let  me  also  remind  people  that  each 
of  us  who  have  served  remember  that 
we  really  serve  as  a  team.  We  and  our 
wives  make  a  real  contribution,  our 
wives  do  particularly. 

Dee  Collins,  Jim's  wife,  was  a  genial, 
pleasant,  and  happy  helpmate,  and 
she  was  and  she  still  is  a  favorite 
among  Texas  congressional  wives.  I 
think  Jim  and  Dee  made  a  great 
couple.  They  were  a  class  act,  first 
class. 

I  can  see  Jim  now  with  that  smiling 
face,  that  light  laugh,  that  pleasant 
willingness  to  cooperate  but  never 
once  budging  from  his  position,  never 
once  changing  his  mind,  never  once 
giving  an  inch,  and  losing  many  of  the 
times  on  his  battles,  but  always  pleas- 
ant. 

He  was  a  strong  American.  I  think  if 
this  Congress  had  more  people  serving 
in  this  body  like  Jim  Collins,  we  would 
know  we  were  well  served,  honorably, 
decently,  and  productively. 

It  is  a  good  to  know  that  many  of 
the  things  Jim  Collins  espoused  during 
his  tenure  in  the  Congress  have  come 
to  pass  since.  They  were  not  popular 
at  the  time.  But  Jim  stayed  his 
ground. 

If  he  lost,  he  would  say,  well,  we  will 
rest  a  while  and  I  will  see  you  next 
week  or  next  month.  He  would  never 
stop  coming  back. 

He  was  a  good  man  and  our  country 
is  better  off  for  his  life.  I  say  to  him 
and  his  family,  "Thank  you,  Jim,  for  a 
great  contribution  to  the  American 
public." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  note  that  a 
former  Member  and  other  Members 
both  from  the  State  of  Texas  and  else- 
where have  taken  the  time  to  prepare 
a  personal  statement  to  enter  into  the 
Record  tonight.  Those  include  the 
dean  of  the  Texas  delegation,  Mr. 
Brooks,  as  well  as  the  Republican 
Texas  delegation,  Mr.  Archer. 

I  want  to  say  that  over  the  course  of 
this  last  week  when  we  have  been  in 
session  continuously  last  week  and  will 


be  this  week  until  late  of  night,  that 
Member  after  Member  has  come  up  to 
me  on  the  House  floor  and  commented 
how  saddened  they  were  at  the  news 
and  how  much  they  hoped  to  see  Jim 
Collins  before  his  passing  and  how 
shocked  they  were  at  the  news. 

Many  of  them  came  up  to  me  on  the 
floor  as  they  were  writing  the  state- 
ments that  they  were  going  to  enter 
into  the  Record  this  evening.  I  want 
to  take  note  for  the  record  that  a 
number  of  those  statements  will  be  en- 
tered and  I  will  ask  at  the  appropriate 
time  for  general  leave  to  do  so. 

I  called  this  special  order  this 
evening  really  as  a  way  of  saying 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Dallasites, 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  coun- 
try, and  on  behalf  of  myself,  on  a  p>er- 
sonal  level,  to  Jim  Collins,  the  Con- 
gressman, my  predecessor,  my  friend. 
In  many  ways  I  have  set  out  and  in 
many  ways  have  become  Jim  Collins' 
protege,  taking  the  things  that  he 
taught  me  about  politics  l)eginning 
way  back  in  my  early  career,  taking 
the  things  that  he  taught  us  all  about 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  friendship. 

He  served  this  House,  he  served  his 
district,  he  served  his  constituents 
ably  in  this  House  for  14  years.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  time  he  returned  to 
citizenship. 

His  country  called  and  he  retired  to 
run  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  run  an 
uphill  battle  but  one  he  believed  that 
there  were  things  that  needed  to  be 
said  in  1982.  And  he  set  out  and  said 
them.  He  in  fact  changed  the  face  of 
that  political  election  and  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Those  of  you  in  the  House  this 
evening  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Mr.  Collins  will  remember 
most  his  energy,  as  do  we  who  knew 
him  and  who  worked  with  him  in 
Dallas. 

We  remember  his  optimism,  and  his 
sheer  joy  and  enthusiasm  for  public 
service. 

I  first  met  Jim  Collins  decades  ago 
before  either  of  us  were  in  public  serv- 
ice. I  had  been  involved  in  high  school 
politics.  In  the  Goldwater  campaign  in 
1964  I  was  a  high  school  student  and  I 
had  heard  tell  that  in  fact  there  was 
an  individual  in  Dallas  who  did  not 
know  that  we  Republicans  could  not 
get  elected  to  Congress  back  in  those 
days,  in  the  1960's,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  run  and  to  win.  Since  I  was 
merely  16  years  old.  I  did  not  know 
either. 

I  decided  to  meet  him  and  to  get  my 
own  feet  wet  in  politics. 

I  called  Jim  Collins.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  a  large  Dallas  life  insurance 
company.  Goodness  knows  how  I  ever 
got  through  to  him  on  the  telephone. 
I  was  just  some  kid  from  Kimball  High 
School.  I  told  him  who  I  was.  I  invited 
him   over  to   meet   with   a  group   of 
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other  high  school  students.  I  remem 
ber  I  invited  him  one  day  to  come  over 
and  meet  our  club,  and  the  next  night 
I  told  him  he  could  not  even  be  No.  1 
on  the  program  because  we  already 
had  an  agenda  but  we  wsinted  to  meet 
him  anyway. 

He  showed  up  early  juid  stayed  late, 
shook  every  hand  of  every  high 
schooler  in  the  group  as  well  as  all  of 
the  people  who  worked  in  the  kitchen, 
who  parked  the  cars,  who  put  up  the 
furniture,  and  who  were  waiting 
around  to  put  the  chairs  up  when  he 
left. 

We  were  all  struck  that  evening.  I 
recall,  by  his  boundless  enthusiasm.  In 
fact,  he  bounded  into  that  roo  n  that 
evening.  He  convinced  every  one  of  us 
in  that  room  that  regardless  af  what 
the  political  pundits  said,  that  in  fact 
even  though  that  district  had  never 
been  held  by  a  Republican,  that  he. 
Jim  Collins,  was  prepared  to  run  for  it 
and  to  win  it. 

I  called  him  up  the  next  day,  and  I 
think  back  with  some  amusement,  it  is 
a  wonder  he  would  ever  speak  to  me 
because  the  next  day  this  16-yearold 
kid  from  Kimball  High  School  called 
up  the  president  of  a  large  life  insur- 
ance company  the  next  day  and 
thanked  him  for  speaking  to  my  high 
school  group.  Then  I  proceeded  to  tell 
him  how  I  thought  what  he  had  done 
right  and  wrong  about  his  speech  to 
my  group. 

He  promptly  asked  me  to  work  in  his 
campaign,  which  I  promptly  accepted. 
The  first  thing  I  noticed  about  help- 
ing in  the  Jim  Collins  campaign— he 
had  never  run  for  office  before— he 
took  me,  high  school  student,  and  im- 
mediately gave  me  tasks  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  campaign,  not  just  carry- 
ing things  around.  But  he  would  take 
me  and  say.  "I  am  going  to  assign  you 
this  and  that,  and  you  figure  out  how 
to  get  it  done."  He  would  urge  me  on 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  any 
human  being  I  can  ever  remember 
having  in  my  entire  life,  giving  me  the 
confidence  that  no  job  was  too  large  to 
be  accomplished  if  you  worked  at  it 
long  enough  and  hard  enough. 

I  remember  the  very  first  time  his 
enthusiasm  and  optimism  really  came 
home  to  me.  He  called  me  and  he  said, 
"I  want  you  to  be  in  charge  of  putting 
up  the  4  by  8  by  12  foot  signs  through- 
out the  Third  Congressional  District." 
He  took  me  out  to  a  warehouse  and 
there  as  far  as  I  could  see  were  12- 
foot-tall  signs  made  out  of  2  by  4  s  and 
here  was  this  man  whom  I  had  only 
met  2  months  earlier,  telling  me  that  1 
was  going  to  put  all  of  them  up  with 
his  name  on  them  over  the  course  of 
the  next  3  months. 

I  said,  "Mr.  Collins.  I  dont  know 
much  about  politics,  but  how  many 
signs  you've  got  there?"  He  said, 
"500."  I  said.  "Mr.  Collins,  I  don't 
know  much  about  politics.  I've  only 
been  at  it  for  a  year  or  so,  but  I  can 


tell  you  that  the  record  in  all  of  Dallas 
County  for  the  largest  number  of  4-  by 
8-  by  12foot  signs  that  has  ever  been 
put  up  in  Dallas  County,  and  put  up 
by  paid  labor,  and  you  are  asking  vol- 
unteers to  do  it,  the  record  is  146  put 
up  by  Bruce  Alger  in  the  last  elec- 
tion." And  I  remember  Jim  Collins 
just  slapped  me  on  the  back  and  said. 
I  knew  you'd  say  you  could  do  it." 
Somehow  by  Labor  Day.  he  was 
right,  and  I  did.  He  put  up  a  few  of  the 
signs  himself. 

He  had  an  enthusiasm  for  the  politi- 
cal process  and  for  building  grassroots 
organizations  that  is  unparalleled  and 
unrivalpd  in  Texas  politics  even  today. 
His  supporters  are  the  most  loyal 
supporters  that  you  will  ever  find  in 
politics,  and  I  am  one  of  them. 

In  many  ways  Jim  Collins,  then,  by 
winning  that  congressional  seat— it 
took  him  an  election  and  a  half  to  do 
It.  that  election  and  a  special  elec- 
tion-in  many  ways  he  became  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  modem  Republican 
Party  in  north  Texas. 

Somebody  said  earlier  that  there  are 
workhorses  and  there  are  showhorses. 
about  Jim  Collins.  Actually  I  want  to 
put  in  the  record  that  Jim  Collins  had 
another  and.  I  think,  a  more  touching 
way  of  saying  it.  He  began  to  say  this 
and  learned  it  when  we  developed— 
when  he  developed  the  grassroots 
door-to-door  neighborhood  walking  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  as  a 
way  of  reaching  out  and  touching  and 
shaking  the  hand  and  meeting  eyeball 
to  eyeball  every  single  voter  in  the  dis- 
trict not  once  but  twice;  once  during 
the  election  and  at  least  once  on  elec- 
tion day.  face  to  face  on  the  doorstep. 
He  called  that  walking  the  precinct, 
walking  the  neighborhoods. 

I  remember  that  he  would  always 
comment  that  there  were  two  types  of 
people  in  politics;  there  were  the  walk- 
ers and  they  won.  and  there  were  the 
talkers  and  they  did  not. 

That  seems  to  me  to  sum  up  the  show- 
horse  and  the  workhorse  analogy  made 
earlier. 

He  made  his  reputation  in  politics  on 
the  grassroots.  Every  successful  politi- 
cian. Democrat  and  Republican,  in 
north  Texas  subsequently  has  fol- 
lowed that  basic  formula. 

He  worked  on  party  development  na- 
tionwide, as  soon  as  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  He  strongly 
believed  in  the  Republican  Party  and 
what  it  had  to  offer  to  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  at  all  income  strata.  That 
really  came  home,  as  Joe  Barton  said 
at  his  funeral,  as  much  as  anything 
else  when  the  Little  League  Baseball 
players  came  to  the  funeral  who  with- 
out Jim  Collins  would  never  have  had 
a  league  because  their  parents  had  not 
been  able  to  buy  the  balls  and  the  bats 
and  the  gloves  and  the  bases,  all  the 
way  to  individuals  from  bank  presi- 
dents to  the  parking  garage  attendants 
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who  came  to  his  funeral  and  believed 
in  Jim  Collins. 

D  2210 

In  Congress  he  served  on  a  commit- 
tee of  chief  importance  to  the  Texas 
constituents.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  which  he  set 
out  to  get  on.  Always  a  valued  propo- 
nent of  private  enterprise  and  free 
market  approach.  Jim  kept  priorities 
straight,  and  it  comes  out  throughout 
his  life.  His  priorities  were  right:  They 
were  his  God.  his  family,  and  his  coun- 
try. He  knew  from  the  first  day  of  his 
life  what  was  important,  right  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  and  he  honored 
those  important  priorities. 

Jim  Collins  succumbed  to  a  difficult 
illness  in  which  he  was  hospitalized 
for  the  last  2  weeks,  in  intensive  care. 
He  fought  that  illness  courageously, 
and  he  fought  it  alone.  He  never  told 
anyone,  save  his  wife  and  his  children. 
Few  people  knew  of  the  seriousness  of 
that    illness.    Many   of   the   Members 
probably   recall  seeing   him   here  on 
this  floor  earlier  this  year.  1989.  on  In- 
auguration Day.  the  inauguration  of 
his  good  friend.  George  Bush.  Jim  Col- 
lins   arrived    bright    and    early    that 
morning.  I  remember  it  well.  He.  for 
lack  of  a  better  word,  bounced  into 
my  Longworth  Office  Building  which 
used    to    be    his    office    building.    He 
bounced  into  my  office  with  the  same 
boundless  enthusiasm  he  displayed  in 
coming   to   the   high   school   club   in 
1966.  He  never  stopped  boimcing.  He 
never    stopped    his    enthusiasm    and 
never  stopped  his  energy.  Prom  that 
day  no  one  would  have  had  any  idea 
that  anything  was  different  in  his  life 
because  he  did  not  let  on.  He  never 
spoke  of  it.  Never  did. 

Jim  Collins  is  the  reason  that  I  am 
here.  He  taught  me  a  number  of 
things  about  life.  He  Uught  me  that  a 
person  can  do  anything  that  a  person 
sets  out  to  do.  if  you  believe  in  your- 
self, if  you  keep  your  priorities 
straight:  God.  family,  and  country.  He 
taught  me  that  if  a  person  sets  out. 
knows  where  they  are  going  and  be- 
lieves they  can  get  there,  then  the 
person  can  really  change  things.  Ev- 
erything was  achievable  in  Jim  Col- 
lins' eyes.  Everything.  He  usually  suc- 
ceeded. 

I  have  to  say  that  at  the  funeral  one 
of  the  things  that  was  said  by  his 
grandchildren  and  his  pastor  several 
times  which  struck  me,  and  I  really 
had  to  think  about  it  a  lot,  knowing 
Jim  Collins'  boundless  enthusiasm  for 
life  and  his  "never  say  die"  attitude, 
and  his  approach  to  life  that  said.  'T 
can  do  this."  and  "I  can  do  anything 
that  I  set  out  to  do."  Several  people 
conunented  about  Jim  Collins  in  a  way 
that  I  never  thought  of  him.  That  was. 
they  commented  about  how  Jim  Col- 
lins learned  from  his  failures.  Until 
someone  said  that  out  loud  at  the  fu- 
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neral.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  Jim 
Collins  had  any  failures.  Prom  that,  it 
reminded  me  that  we  all  have  success- 
es and  we  have  failures.  The  successful 
people  in  life,  it  seems  to  me,  like  Jim 
Collins,  are  those  who  recognize  those 
failures  and  then  learn  from  each  fail- 
ure a  way  to  make  it  a  success  and  to 
build  on  it. 

I  could  almost  hear  the  gasp  from 
the  assembled  hundreds  at  the  funeral 
when  the  word  •failure"  and  Jim  Col- 
lins were  used  in  the  same  sentence 
because  I  suspect  everyone  in  the 
room  had  exactly  the  same  reaction  I 
did.  that  there  were  not  any  failures  In 
Jim  Collins'  life,  because  he  never  let 
any  setback  ever  become  a  failure. 

Over  the  last  week  and  a  half  since 
he  passed  away,  as  I  visited  with 
people  up  here,  and  we  saw  the  trib- 
utes tonight,  I  have  heard  from 
friends  who  have  just  sought  me  out, 
knowing  I  was  his  successor,  friends 
from  all  over  Capitol  Hill.  Republicans. 
sure.  A  lot  of  Democrats.  When  news 
of  his  illness  first  became  known,  in 
fact,  for  a  while,  more  Democrats  sent 
cards  and  made  phone  calls  than  Repub- 
licans, because  he  was  an  individual  who 
had  friends  from  all  over.  I  was  also 
struck  by  the  number  of  garage  attend- 
ants, security  guards,  of  cloakroom 
workers,  of  floor  workers,  who  came  up 
to  me  and  asked  about  Jim  Collins,  and 
asked  that  they  be  remembered  to  his 
family. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  Mr.  Col- 
lins' death  that  I  have  had  the  occa- 
sion to  speak  publicly  about  what  Jim 
Collins  meant  to  me.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  had  the  occasion  to 
say.  in  a  formal  sense,  what  Jim  Col- 
lins has  meant  in  my  life.  He  stayed 
with  me  all  of  my  life,  all  of  my  politi- 
cal career.  He  helped  me  on  the  Dallas 
City  Council.  He  helped  me  with 
advice  and  with  family  advice  and  with 
the  Dallas  County  Republican  Mens' 
Club  and  virtually  everything  I  did.  He 
was  always  offering  support,  coimsel, 
advice,  nurture,  enthusiasm,  and  opti- 
mism. So  that  is  my  first  formal  ex- 
pression since  his  passing,  of  my  own 
deep  appreciation,  to  the  life  of  Jim 
Collins  and  all  he  did  for  me,  and  all 
he  did  for  my  family,  and  all  he  did 
for  my  State  and  my  country.  It  is  my 
first  opportunity,  but  it  will  not  be  my 
last,  to  say  to  Jim  Collins,  and  I  know 
that  you  are  listening,  thank  you  for 
everything  that  you  did  for  me,  for  ev- 
erything that  you  have  done  for  our 
coimtry. 

Mr  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  great  sadness  that  I  join  today  in  tntMJte 
to  our  former  colleague,  Jim  Collins.  He  was 
my  fhend  and  I  am  greatly  saddened  at  his 
passing.  His  wife.  Dee,  and  Vne  entire  Collins 
family  are  in  my  tfwoghts  and  prayers  as  they 
try  to  cope  with  ttietr  great  loss. 

Only  recently  did  I  learn  that  Jim  was  ill  and 
It  was  so  typical  of  him  to  try  to  spare  his 


friends  from  the  knowledge  of  his  Illness.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  strength  of 
convk:tion.  His  career  in  both  business  and 
poiitKS  was  marked  by  a  steadfastness  of 
belief  and  a  strong  sense  of  morality  and  ethi- 
cal behavior. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  House.  Jim 
was  the  only  other  Republk^n  in  ttie  Texas 
Delegation.  During  my  first  months  of  service 
in  the  House,  he  was  my  valued  gukle  and 
mentor.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  lend  an  ear 
and  to  advise  me. 

The  State  of  Texas  and  our  entire  country 
have  lost  a  valued  son.  The  ideals  whk:h  Jim 
artkxilated  and  for  whk^  he  fought  during  his 
errtire  life  remain  strong  remlrxlers  of  tfie  serv- 
ice whk^  he  rendered  to  his  Natron.  In  both 
business  and  politk:s,  Jim  stood  for  free  enter- 
prise and  personal  freedom.  He  defended 
these  values  with  every  ounce  of  his  strength. 
He  was  a  clear,  articulate,  and  ever  vigilant 
advocate.  I  have  missed  him  constantly  since 
his  retirement  from  the  House  ar)d  I  will  miss 
him  even  more  that  he  is  no  longer  a  phone 
call  away  to  give  advice  or  just  to  keep  in 
touch. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of  a  friend  and 
former  Republican  colleague,  Jim  Collins. 

During  his  seven  terms  in  tf>e  House  of 
Representatives  Jim  Collins  was  dedk^ated  to 
tfie  conservative  principles  whk;h  have  made 
this  country  great— free  enterprise,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, volunteerism,  entrepreneurialship, 
patriotism,  family,  and  God.  Jim's  optimism, 
enthusiasm  for  life,  and  txpartisanship  distin- 
guished him  arTK>ng  his  fellow  Republk^ns 
and  earr>ed  him  tfie  respect  and  praise  we  wit- 
ness fiere  today. 

His  commitment  to  the  people  In  the  north 
Dallas  district  he  represented  remained  strong 
even  after  his  departure  from  Congress.  His 
establishing  the  \jo%  Banios  UnkJos  Communi- 
ty aink;  in  Oak  Cliff;  his  providing  monetary 
awards  for  outstanding  teachers;  his  starting 
21  Little  League  baseball  teams;  and  his  in- 
volvement in  numerous  civic  organizations  are 
testimonies  of  his  generosity  and  compassion 
to  his  fellowman. 

In  reflecting  on  the  life  of  Jim  Collins  and 
his  influence  both  within  and  beyond  this  great 
Capitol  buikling,  I  am  reminded  of  the  words 
of  Daritel  Webster  which  are  incised  in  marble 
above  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  aU  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation, 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

I  am  sure  we  would  all  agree  that  Jim  called 
forth  his  own  powers  to  help  build  up  our 
country,  to  enhance  ttie  lives  of  ttiose  he  met, 
and  to  secure  a  more  promising  future. 
Indeed,  Jim  not  only  lived  a  life  worthy  to  be 
remembered,  but  one  to  be  imitated  as  well. 

I  wouW  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing  my   sincere   condolences   to   Jim's 


family,  especially  to  his  wife  Dee,  his  daugh- 
ters Dorothy  arxj  NarKy,  his  sister  Ruth,  and 
his  nine  grandchikJren. 

Today  I  salute  Jim  Collins,  a  man  wfx>se 
contributkms  to  this  legislative  body,  tfie  State 
of  Texas,  arxJ  our  country  will  k>ng  endure. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  sad 
moment,  indeed,  tfiis  farewell  to  a  friend  and 
former  colleague,  Jim  Collins  of  Texas. 

Jim  came  to  tfie  House  of  Representatives 
in  a  special  etectxKi  in  1968  to  serve  in  the 
90th  Congress  and  remained  tfvough  the  97th 
Congress.  His  work  on  bettalf  of  his  constitu- 
ents in  tfie  Dallas  area  all  but  guaranteed  him 
many  more  reetectk>ns  to  this  Chamber,  but 
he  left  here  to  seek  otfier  political  office. 

Jim  Colliriis  was  a  hard-working,  effective 
Memt)er  of  Congress  who  distinguished  him- 
self on  tfie  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
His  pleasing  personality  and  easy  smile 
always  made  It  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him, 
and  if  you  opposed  him  on  legislation  tfiere 
was  no  bitterness  in  tfie  wake  of  tfie  tnttie. 

During  his  years  in  tfie  House  of  Represent- 
atives, he  was  a  champion  of  fiscal  restraint 
He  was  ever  on  tfie  alert  to  flght  the  waste  of 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

His  educatk>n  included  two  master's  de- 
grees in  business  administratk>n,  including  one 
from  Norttiwestem  University  in  my  home 
State  of  Illinois. 

Jim  Colli...  served  his  country  well  in  war- 
time as  well  as  in  peacetime.  He  put  In  2% 
years  in  tfie  U.S.  Army  Engineers,  completing 
his  sennce  as  a  captain.  He  spent  1 V^  years 
in  tfie  European  Theater  of  Operations,  and 
was  awarded  four  battle  stars  for  actkxi  from 
Omaha  Beach  through  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany. 

Jim  Collins  will  be  missed  t>y  all  of  us  wfio 
knew  him  and  were  proud  to  serve  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  thank 
my  colleagues  from  Texas,  Steve  Bartlett 
and  Bill  Archer,  for  calling  this  special  order 
to  fK>nor  a  former  Member  wfio  served  his 
country  with  energy  and  dedrcatron  for  14 
years. 

Jim  Collins  came  to  Congress  in  a  special 
election  in  August  1968,  just  prior  to  my  own 
electron  that  fall.  His  background  was  out- 
standing both  professionally  and  educational- 
ly. With  degrees  from  SMU,  Nortfiwestem, 
and  the  Harvard  Business  Scfiool,  Jim  was  an 
Inspiratron  to  his  fellow  freshmen.  His  profes- 
sional career  as  presklent  of  troth  Consolkiat- 
ed  Industries  and  Fklelrty  Unron  Life  sfiowed 
the  depth  of  experience  so  prized  in  a  elected 
official. 

During  his  14  years  of  servroe  in  tfie  House, 
Jim  was  known  as  a  strong  proponent  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  tfie  free  market  approach 
to  energy  polroy.  The  people  of  Texas  knew 
that  they  had  an  energetk:  friend  on  tfie 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 

His  dedroatron  to  his  beloved  Texas  was 
evkjent  during  his  tenure  in  Wasfiington.  One 
can  look  to  his  numerous  civic  affiliations  as 
testimony  to  his  commitment  to  tfie  folks  back 
home. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  Collins  family 
and  hope  that  they  find  comfort  in  this  tribute 
by  his  friends. 
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Mr  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  deepest  sym 
pathy  to  the  family  of  our  former  colleague. 
Congressman  James  M  Collins,  of  Dallas,  TX 
His  recent  death  marked  the  passing  of  an 
outstanding  leader  ar>d  a  hard  working  former 
Member  of  this  body 

It  was  my  distinct  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Congressman  Collins  from  1968  until  he  left 
this  body  m  1982.  The  people  of  Dallas  can 
be  proud  of  the  record  of  service  he  estab- 
lished and  the  fine  representation  he  gave  to 
his  distnct  and  to  his  country  They  could  not 
have  had  a  stronger  advocate  m  this  body 
and  he  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  p>olitical  fabric  of  Dallas 

The  people  of  his  district  always  knew  they 
had  a  fnend  here  in  Washington  with  whom 
they  could  work  on  many  protects  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  State  of  Texas. 

He  was  a  hard-working,  capable  Member 
who  demonstrated  time  and  again  a  spirit  ot 
determination  to  pursue  goals  important  to  his 
constituency  i  considered  him  a  fnend  and  i 
*yill  miss  him 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker  a  great 
friend  and  towering  colleague  has  passed 
away  and  our  thoughts  extend  to  the  many 
years  we  worked  with  him  and  knew  him  well 

The  State  of  Texas  benefited  from  Mr  Col- 
lins' keen  intellect  on  matters  of  energy  policy 
If  there  is  one  legacy  he  leaves  us,  it  will  be 
his  fight  for  the  Texas  oil  and  petro-chemicai 
industries.  He  knew  more  than  most  the  im- 
portance of  oil.  gas.  and  chemicals  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  great  State 

His  voice  for  the  State  was  sorely  missed, 
and  now  we  mourn  his  passing  at  a  time  when 
his  wisdom  is  needed.  We  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathies  to  his  family  and  we  tell  them  that 
we  knew  Jim  Collins  as  a  fnend,  one  we  will 
not  soon  forget. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  departed  colleague.  James 
Collins,  who  served  this  House  with  distinction 
from  1968  to  1983.  As  a  fellow  native  Texan  I 
felt  a  special  kinship  with  the  gentleman  from 
Dallas 

Jim  Collins  came  to  this  body  as  a  success- 
ful entrepreneur.  He  used  these  business  in 
stincts  to  hi<i  advantage  dunng  his  service  in 
the  House  Jim  was  a  man  whom  i  could 
count  on  for  sound  advice  about  any  business 
matter,  especially  at>out  legislation  dealing 
with  the  insurance  industry  He  was  eminently 
qualified  for  his  position  on  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  highly  regarded  lor 
nis  knowledge  and  expertise 

Jim  Collins  was  a  rnan  guided  only  by  his 
conscience  No  matter  what  the  issue,  he 
would  always  give  his  opinion  in  a  straightfor 
ward  manner  I  always  admired  Jim  for  the 
courage  he  displayed  in  voting  for  causes  he 
t)elieved  m.  no  matter  how  unpopular  the 
issue.  I  saw  Jim  a  number  of  times  atter  he 
lett  the  House  He  was  a  good  friend  and  i  will 
miss  him 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr  Bartlett,  for  taking  this  time  to  pay  tnb- 
ute  to  our  fnend  The  Third  Congressional  Dis 
tricf  of  Texas,  which  was  served  so  well  for  so 
many  years  by  Jim  Collins,  continues  to  be 
represented  in  an  admirable  manner  My  wife 
Nancy,  and  I  offer  our  most  heartfelt  condo- 


lences to  Jims,  wife  Dorothy,  and  the  rest  of 
his  family  Our  prayers  are  with  you  today 

Mr  SPENCE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  pro- 
found sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of  regret 
that  I  |Oin  with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
this  special  tnbute  to  the  late  Congressman 
Jim  Collins,  whose  untimely  death  has 
shocked  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  and  call  him  friend 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  m  1971,  jim 
had  preceded  me  by  a  little  over  2  years  He 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Congressman  Joe  Pool,  who,  like 
Jim  was  a  strong  conservative  and  a  proud 
son  of  the  great  State  of  Texas 

Jim  Collins  was  not  only  a  very  likable  and 
affable  p^son,  but  he  projected  a  warmth  and 
sincenty  that  was  appreciated  by  all  of  us 
While  he  amassed  a  sizeable  fortune  as  a 
very  successful  businessman  pnor  to  entenng 
Congress,  one  never  saw  in  him  any  indica- 
tion of  pomposity  or  arrogance  He  treated  ev- 
eryone with  respect,  dignity,  and  courtesy 

Some  10  years  ago.  Jim  joined  with  a 
number  of  his  Republican  colleagues,  includ- 
ing myself,  in  wnting  a  book  entitled  View 
From  the  Capitol  Dome  "  Jim  wrote  a  very 
perceptive  chapter  on  the  alarming  increase  m 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  that  should  be  read 
by  everyone  who  is  concerned  about  runaway 
government  spending  He  fervently  believed  in 
a  balanced  Federal  budget,  and  throughout 
his  political  career  he  fought  to  give  the  tax- 
payer a  much-deserved  break 

In  addition  to  his  invaluable  work,  in  and  out 
of  Washington,  to  curb  the  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy Jim  Collins  was  a  great  patriot  He  served 
for  3 '  J  years  in  the  U  S  Army  dunng  World 
War  II  Dunng  that  service  he  participated  in 
the  Normandy  invasion  at  the  thick  of  the 
fighting  at  Omaha  Beach,  and  when  the  con- 
flict ended  Jim  was  decorated  with  four  battle 
stars  and  the  coveted  Medal  of  Metz 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  miss  Jim  Collins 
I  am  going  to  miss  his  ready  smile,  quick  wit. 
and  wondertui  fnendship  When  he  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  an  illness  that  few  of  us  ever  knew 
that  he  suffered  from,  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
ndeed  the  entire  Nation,  lost  one  of  its  true 
heroes  This  country  needs  more  men  like  Jim 
Collins,  and  I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory 
of  our  association  and  friendship, 

Mr  LENT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sad- 
ness that  I  |Oin  my  colleagues  today  in  re- 
membenng  a  very  dear  fnend  and  effective 
legislator— Representative  Jim  Collins  Jim 
and  I  worked  side  by  side  on  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  Jim  s  seat  on  the  com- 
mittee was  literally  right  next  to  mine  and  our 
close  proximity  helped  foster  a  deep  friend- 
ship that  endured  even  atter  Jim  lett  Congress 
in  1 983  to  pursue  other  interests 

Jim  was  a  thoughttui  conservative  and  an 
effective  statesman  with  tremendous  vision 
He  was  highly  respected  m  his  leadership  role 
as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  and  he  was  widely  recognized 
for  his  expertise  on  telecommunications 
issues 

Jim  Collins  was  a  man  of  remarkable  cour- 
age and  conviction  The  fact  that  many  of  us 
did  not  know  the  extent  of  his  illness  is  testa- 
ment to  his  dauntless  spint — Jim  was  not  one 
to  dwell  on  his  personal  troubles  I  can  recall 
his  seemingly  txjundless  energy  and  enthusi- 
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asm  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  Third  District  of  Texas.  His  constituents— 
and  all  Amencans— were  well  served  by  Jim 
Collins 

During  his  lengthy  tenure  in  Congress,  Jim's 
loyalty  and  integnty  won  him  many  lasting 
fnendships.  Jim  will  be  remembered  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  good  works  and  efforts 
to  better  this  Nation  and  the  world  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Jim's  lovely  wife, 
Dorothy,  and  to  his  family  on  their — and  our— 
great  loss 

Thank  you 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  late  friend  and  colleague,  former 
Congressman  Jim  Collins 

Throughout  his  14  years  here.  Jim  was 
known  as  a  man  of  steadfast  faith— he  had 
faith  in  his  ideals,  and  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess Jim  was  a  man  of  courage,  always  willing 
to  stand  up  and  emphatically  defend  his  point 
of  view 

It  was  this  loyalty  to  pnnciple  that  earned 
Jim  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
hearts  of  his  constituents  Jim  possessed  an 
earnest  sense  of  duty.  His  career  in  public 
service  spanned  almost  30  years,  from  his 
years  of  bravery  in  the  Army  dunng  World  War 
II,  to  his  seven-term  service  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Jim  earned  an  influential  voice  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  saw  to 
It  that  his  constituents  received  effective  rep- 
resentation He  guided  legislation  through  the 
House  that  resulted  in  the  construction  of 
Lake  Cooper.  Joe  Pool  Lake,  and  Lake  Ray 
Hubbard  As  if  that  weren't  enough,  he  is 
credited  with  winning  Federal  funding  for  the 
LBJ  Freeway  and  the  Trinity  River  Bndge  It 
was  his  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
House  that  gained  the  loyalty  and  trust  of  his 
constituents,  and  earned  him  a  seat  in  seven 
succeeding  Congresses  before  he  retired  from 
the  Hill  in  1982 

Although  Jim  suffered  from  a  difficult  illness, 
he  continued  to  inspire  those  of  us  who 
served  with  him  Jim's  energy  and  determina- 
tion earned  him  a  reputation  usually  reserved 
for  Members  who  serve  in  Congress  for  a  life- 
time Students  of  politics  should  study  Jim's 
career,  for  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  best— 
a  man  known  for  his  courage  and  his  willing- 
ness to  fight  tenaciously,  yet  respected  by  his 
colleagues,  and  known  as  Gentleman  Jim. 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  |Oin  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pay  tribute  to  Congressman  Jim 
Collins,  whose  death  on  July  21  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Truly,  when 
we  mourn  Jim's  death,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
dear  colleague  and  friend. 

As  our  colleague  in  the  House  for  14  years, 
Jim  ably  represented  the  people  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Texas.  A  fine  legisla- 
tor, Jim  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent 
of  increases  in  Government  spending  and  a 
strong  proponent  of  pnvate  enterpnse.  His  ap- 
proach to  energy  policy  left  a  distinctive  mark 
in  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  on 
which  he  served. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  with  Jim  remem- 
ber his  ideals,  his  integnty.  and  his  patriotism. 
I  will  personally  remember  Jim  as  a  long-time 


fnend  and  it  is  with  deepest  sadness  that  I  ac- 
knowledge his  death. 

At  this  most  difficult  time,  Mrs.  Hammer- 
schmidt  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  devoted  wife,  Dee,  their  children,  Michael, 
Dorothy,  and  Nancy,  and  the  other  members 
of  his  family  wtio  survive  him. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  deep  sadness  over  the 
loss  of  an  esteemed  former  colleague  and 
good  friend,  Jim  CoJIins  of  Texas. 

1  served  with  Jim  for  10  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  much  of  that  time 
we  were  colleagues  on  tfie  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications.  He 
was  every  bit  a  legislator:  courteous  to  his  col- 
leagues, knowledgeable  about  the  issues,  ar- 
ticulate in  defending  his  positions,  and  repre- 
senting his  constituents  with  the  good  grace 
and  punctilio  for  which  we  all  knew  him. 

When  he  came  to  Congress  in  1968,  he 
had  already  achieved  success  in  business.  As 
president  of  Fidelity  Union  Life,  he  trans- 
formed the  company  into  a  major  national 
company.  And  even  before  that,  he  demon- 
strated leadership  under  fire  in  World  War  II. 
In  fact,  his  service  in  the  Army  earned  him  the 
Medal  of  Metz  and  four  battle  stars  for  brav- 
ery. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  expressing 
sadness  at  his  passing.  He  was  a  good  friend 
and  colleague.  To  Jim's  wife,  Dorothy,  and  to 
his  children  and  grandchildren,  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  tnb- 
ute to  our  former  colleague,  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Collins,  who  passed  away  on 
July  21st  leaving  behind  many  admirers  and 
many  fond  memories. 

Although  I  only  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  Jim  for  one  term  of  Congress,  I  quickly 
grew  to  admire  his  intelligence,  his  loyalty  to 
his  constituents  and  his  dedication  to  public 
sen/ice.  These  qualities  are  a  few  of  many 
reasons  why  Jim  will  long  remain  a  legend 
among  the  Lone  Star  State  delegation,  his 
former  colleagues  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  the  entire  House. 

When  Jim  retired  from  this  body  in  1982  to 
run  for  the  Senate,  he  left  some  rather  large 
boots  to  fill.  His  successor.  Representative 
Bartlett.  continues  to  offer  the  people  of 
Texas'  Third  District  the  strong  leadership  that 
Jim  Collins  gave  them  for  14  years.  I'm  sure 
that  Jim  left  this  world  knowing  that  his  former 
constituents  remain  in  good  and  able  hands— 
that  would  have  been  very  important  to  him. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
)Oin  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  friend  and  colleague.  Representative  Jim 
Collins,  of  Texas'  Third  Congressional  Distnct. 
Jim  Collins  was  an  educated  and  intelligent 
businessman,  whose  business  successes  en- 
abled him  to  give  generously  to  needy  organi- 
zations in  his  community.  A  forceful  advocate 
for  free  enterprise  business  practices,  he  di- 
rected his  eftorts  as  a  member  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  and  in  the  House 
to  developing  similar  traditions  in  the  formula- 
tion of  Government  policy  and  programs. 
We  served  in  the  House  together  for  all  but 

2  of  his  14  years  here.  And,  though  I  did  not 
sit  on  a  committee  with  Jim,  I  always  enjoyed 


his  company  and  admired  the  straightfonward, 
no-nonsense  approach  he  devoted  to  his 
career  in  public  service.  I  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  Jim's  wife  and  family  at  this  time  of 
sorrow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  August  1,  on  account  of 
family  fimeral. 

Mr.  Jacobs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  BiiBRAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


Mr.  McEwEN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER. 
Mr.  GiLMAN. 
Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Sundquist. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  'Williams. 
Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Moody. 

Ms.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota  in  two 
instances. 
Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Slattery. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  60 
minutes,  on  August  2  and  3. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  August  1. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  August  1. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  3. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Gekas. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  16  minutes 
p.m.),  under  the  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1989,  at  9  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1527.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1528.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  Department's  report  on  tier  III  Federal 
agency  drug-free  workplace  programs,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  100-71.  section 
503(aKl)(C)  (101  Stat.  469):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard 
Mineral  Resources  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act   for  fiscal   years   1990.   1991.   and   1992; 
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with  amendments  (Rept.  101-175.  Pt.  2)  Or 
dered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3025.  A  bill 
to  authorize  transfers  of  instrument  landing 
systems  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra 
tion.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  101-199) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R 
2158.  A  bill  to  provide  better  maritime 
safety  for  Prince  William  Sound.  AK,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  101-200.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  print 
ed. 


July  31,  1989 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re 
ferred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,   Mr 
Pauhtkoy.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr 
Atkins.    Mrs.    Collins.    Mr    Flake. 
Mr.    Neal    of    North    Carolina.    Mr 
Hughes,  Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr 
Berman.  and  Mrs.  Bentley): 
H.R.  3053.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre 
tary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  issue  exemplary 
rehabilitation   certificates   for  certain   indi 
viduals  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces, 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv 
ices.  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Markey  (both  by  request).  Mr 
Swift,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr 
Lent,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr 
Mawton.  Mr.  OxLEY.  and  Mr.  Whit 

TAKER) 

H.R.  3054.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  .self 
regulation  of  investment  advisers,  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  ifor  him 
self.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr   Horton. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr   Mar 
TiNEZ,    Mr.    Kolter.    Mr.    Levin    of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 
Mr.      Atkins.      Mr.      Wilson,      Mr 
NowAK.    Mr.    Rancel.    Mr     Torres. 
Mr      BoNiOR,     Mr.      DeFazio.      Mr 
Evans.   Mr.    Hertel.   Mr.    Owens   of 
New  York,  Mr.  Ballencer,  Mr    Kan 
JORSKi.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Kildee 
H.R.  3055.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  purchase  products 
made  in  the  United  States  and  services  pro 
vided  in  the  United  States,  whenever  possi 
ble.   instead  of   products  made  or  services 
performed  outside  the  United  States;  joint 
ly.  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  Energy  and  Commerce 

By  Mr.  GRAY  (for  himself.  Mr 
Akaka,  Mr.  AirsERSON.  Mr.  Apple 
GATE,  Mr.  Beilemson.  Mr.  Bereuteb. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Blaz. 
Mr.  BoEHLERT,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr 
Bryant.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr 
Clarke,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clement.  Mr 
Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr 
Frehzel,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr 
Hotto,  Mr.  Klcczka.  Mr  Kost 
MAYER.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr    Lantos. 


Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 
Mr.    Livingston.    Mr.    McDade.    Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr,  Manton,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  MruME.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Olin,  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
ScHULZE,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Skaggs. 
Mr.   Smith   of   Florida,   Mr.   Vander 
Jact.  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
Martinez,   Mr.   Clinger.   Mr.   DeFa- 
zio.  Mr.   Jones  of   North   Carolina. 
Mr.    Kasich.    Mr.    Roth,    and    Mr. 
WoLPE): 
H.R.  3056.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  in  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  death  of  Benjamin  Franklin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Shays): 
H.R.  3057.  A  bill  to  place  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  influence  or  at- 
tempt to  influence  officers  or  employees  or 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mrs.   Vucano- 
vicH): 
H.R.   3058.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  certain  Federal  coal  leases  from 
the  Alton  Coal  Field  in  the  State  of  Utah 
for  other  Federal  coal  leases  in  that  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO 
H.R.  3059.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  modify  the  mandato- 
ry penalty  for  certain  firearms  offenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  SCHNEIDER: 
H.R.  3060    A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  2,3.6Trimethylphenol  [TMP]; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr     BATES    (for    himself.    Mr 
Fazio.   Mr    McEwen.  Mr.   Dymally. 
Mr   Kolter.  Mr   de  Lugo,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, and  Mr.  Horton): 
H  J    Res.  380.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  4.   1989.  as     Patient  Account  Man 
agement   Day",   to  the  Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  TRAXLER 
H  J    Res   381    Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1  through  7.  1989.  as   -National  4-H 
Awareness    Week  .    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  GEPHARDT 
H    Con    Res.    179    Concurrent  resolution 
waiving  the  requirement  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  for  the    August 
recess'    by   rollcall   by  July   31;   considered 
and  agreed  to 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  (for  himsel/.  Mr. 
Hammehschmidt.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr  Ackerman.  Mr  Bates. 
Mr  Bilbrav.  Mr  Bosco,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr  Dymally,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL.  Mrs  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mr  Kildee.  Mr  Lantos.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr  Rahall,  Mr  Ravenel,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr  Stark.  Mr  Wilson,  and  Mr.  La- 
comarsino): 
H    Con    Res.    180    Concurrent   resolution 


By    Mr.    GUNDERSON   (for   himself 
Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Prenzel, 
Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr.    Lancaster.    Mr! 
Clinger,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Barnard,    Mr.    Gallo.   Mr.   Horton! 
Mr.       Barton       of       Texas,       Mr! 
Holloway.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington,  Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.   Ballencer, 
Mr.     Kyl,     Mr.     Bustamante,     Mr! 
BoEHLERT,   Mr.   Stark.   Mr.   Skaggs, 
Mr.     Houghton,    Mr.     Wheat,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Lehman 
of     California,     Mr.     ScHirp.     Mr. 
Tallon.  and  Mr.  Chandler): 
H.  Res.  220.  Resolution  making  the  clerk 
hire    allowance   available    for   payment   of 
merit  pay:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  3061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nelida 
Lookhart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  3062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paula 
Grzyb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  3063.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Subhash 
Kumar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


commending  the  outstanding  efforts  of  avi- 
ators and  the  Flying  Tigers  for  valued  and 
competent  service  to  the  United  SUtes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  45:  Mr.  Richardson. 
H.R.  101:  Mr.  Martinez. 
H.R.  290:  Mr.  Pallone  and  Mr.  Bruce. 
H.R.  372:  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Visclosky 
H.R.  373:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
H.R.  514:  Mr.  McNulty. 
H.R.  525:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 
H.R.  530:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 
H.R.  696:  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Akaka. 
H.R.  737:  Mr.  Jontz  and  Mr.  Chandler 
H.R.  775:  Mr.  Ackerman. 
H.R.  844:  Mr.  Ritter  and  Mr  Annunzio. 
H.R.  866:  Mr.  Mavroules. 
H.R.  867:  Mr.  Mavroules 
H.R.  868:  Mr.  Mavroules 
H.R.  979:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  995.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Petri. 
H.R.  1150.  Mr.  McDermott 
H.R.  1157:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 
H.R.  1158:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York 
H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Kastenmeier 
H.R.  1193:  Mr.  Kolbe. 
H.R.  1235:  Mr.  Encel. 
H.R.  1250:  Mr.  Synar  and  Mr.  Durbin. 
H.R.   1356:   Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Pickett,  and  Mr.  Petri. 
H.R.  1420:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
H.R.   1475:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.   Hyde,  Mr    Rohrabacher.  Mr    Sensen 
BRENNER.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Has 
TERT.  and  Mr.  Ritter. 
H.R.  1587:  Mrs.  Byron. 
H.R.   1602:   Mr.   Hochbrueckner  and  Mr. 
Kolter. 
H.R.  1606:  Mr.  Skaggs. 
H.R.  1762:  Mr.  McDermott 
H.R.  2051:  Mr.  Wolpe. 
H.R.  2121:  Mr.  Clement.  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York.  Mr   McEwen.  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr. 


UM  I 


Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Quillen.  and  Mr. 
Hopkins. 

H.R.  2166:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  2195:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  2228:  Mr.  Wydem. 

H.R.  2243:  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Dicks. 

H.R.  2246:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  2265:  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  2353:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  2360:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis. Mr.  DKNifY  Smith.  Mr.  Mfume,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  2362:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  2414:  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Dnnnr  Smith. 
Mr.  VoLKMER.  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  2493:  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  Clin. 

H.R.  2585:  Mr.  SMrni  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  2596:  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Dowmr?.  and  Ms.  Long. 

H.R.  2642:  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  2695:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mad- 
igan. and  Mr.  Rbgitla. 

H.R.  2728:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2756:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2760:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Poster. 

H.R.  2770:  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Bliley.  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  2781:  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Dwyeh  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Ray.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Pogubtta,  Mr.  Frost.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Schuette,  and 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  2801:  Mr.  Eckart.  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  2807:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Mrazxk.  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  I>ornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Gilman.  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Reoula. 

H.R.  2858:  Mr.  Lent  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  2944:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  2966:  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Shuster.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Prost. 

H.R.  3004:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  3009:  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Gaydos.  and 
Mr.  Dingell. 

H.R.  3037:  Mr.  Hertel.  

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Ray.  and  Mr.  Stallings. 


H.J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Slaugrtxr  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Peighan.  ^Mr. 
WII.SON,  and  Mr,  Barnard. 

HJ.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Prank. 
Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Rangel.  and 
Mr.  Sawtxr. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr. 
Ackkrman.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
FocuETTA,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Walgrer.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly. Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.J.  Res,  225:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  AuCoiH,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Brehnah,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mrs.  Byron. 
Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Cardih.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Peighan. 
Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr. 
P^RO  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Puster. 
Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hayes,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier, Mr.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  »4arkey,  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  MnxER  of  Washington,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Moorhxad,  Mr,  Murphy,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Ji4s.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, liir.  Panetta,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  PosHARD,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Rotbal,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Scheuer,   Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Schumer. 


Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Skelton,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Bdr.  Torri- 
cELLi,  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Murtha.  and  Mr. 
Craig. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Idr.  Clarke.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mrs.  Un- 
SOELD.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Sabo. 
and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.J.  Res.  256:  Mr.  McEwen  and  Mr. 
Moody. 

H.J.  Res.  282:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  DeWine, 
Mr.  Flifpo,  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Natcher. 

H.J.  Res.  292:  Mr.  Buechner,  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.J.  Res.  300:  Mr.  Coble. 

H.J.  Res.  339:  Mr.  Holloway. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Gray.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.  Con.  Res.  83:  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Cour 
TER,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Pauntroy 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr, 
Penny.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Fei 
ghan.  Iiir.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Berman.  Mrs.  Col 
LiNS.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr 
Porter.  Mr.  Jontz.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Carper,  Bfr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  E)ckart, 
Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  La 
gomarsino.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr 
Frost.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr 
Owens  of  New  York. 

H.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.  Res.  191:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Hansen 
and  Mr.  Shumway. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  2661:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


July  31  1989 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  19S9 

Mr  DORNAN  of  Califofnia  Mr  Speaker,  i 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Presi 
dent's  proclamation  regarding  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  also  the  eloquent 
speech  President  Bush  made  last  week  m  the 
White  House  Rose  Garden  to  commemorate 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1 989. 

Amencans  are  blessed  to  live  m  a  free  and 
open  society  However,  billions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  yearn  for  freedom,  but 
are  held  captrve  by  Communist  oppression 
We  Amencans,  coming  from  many  different 
ethnic  backgrounds,  declare  our  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  the  world  who  cry  for  freedom 
and  democracy. 

Amenca  is  the  beacon  of  freedom  through 
out  the  world  May  that  beacon  especially 
shine  with  increased  intensity  on  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1989 

<By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 

America) 

A  proclamation 

Each   July,   we   Americans   celebrate   our 

Nation's  independence  and  the  blessings  of 

self-government.  As  we  give  thanks  for  the 

rights  and   freedoms   that   citizens   of   this 

Nation    have   enjoyed   for   more    than    200 

years,  we  also  recall  our  obligation  to  speak 

out  for  oppressed  peoples  around  the  world 

We    thus    pause    during    Captive    Nations 

Week  to  remember  in  a  special  way  thosf 

peoples  who  suffer  from  foreign  domination 

and  from  ideologies  that  are  inimical  to  the 

ideas  of  national  sovereignty  and  individual 

litjerty. 

Today,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  governments  are  dis 
covering  that  the  voices  of  those  who  lonK 
for  freedom  and  self-determination  cannot 
be  silenced  Around  the  world,  men  and 
women  in  captive  nations  are  calling  for  rec 
ognition  of  their  basic  human  rights.  Their 
calls— the  undeniable  expression  of  just  as 
pirations— are  beginning  to  be  heard. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  nightmarish  years  of 
Soviet  occupation  are  over,  and  the  Afghan 
people's  demand  for  self-determination  is 
drawing  closer  to  realization.  Unfortunately, 
a  decisive  end  to  the  Afghans'  long  ordeal 
remains  elusive  while  a  puppet  regime  in 
Kabul  continues  the  proxy  devastation  of 
their  war-ravaged  homeland. 

In  Africa,  the  people  of  Angola  have  a  real 
chance  to  find  peace  after  years  of  violent 
struggle  against  the  ruling  Marxist-Leninist 
regime  Our  hopes  for  national  reconcilia 
tion  in  Angola  will  remain  tempered,  howev 
er.  as  long  as  armed  Cuban  mercenaries  con 
tinue  to  sUlk  the  forests  and  veldt  of  that 
land  and  other  countries  on  the  African 
continent. 

Communist  expansionism  has  been  frus 
trated  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  today  there  is 


new  hope  that  the  people  of  Cambodia. 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  will  regain  some  day 
their  long  denied  political  and  religious  free 
dom  Such  hope  has  also  returned  for  man> 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  In  Nicaragua 
and  other  Latin  American  nations,  popular 
resistance  to  attempts  at  repression  by  local 
dictators -as  well  as  resistance  to  political 
and  military  interference  from  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union- has  proved  to  be  formida 
ble. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  even  as  we  see  rays  of 
light  in  some  countries,  we  must   recognize 
that   brutal    repression   continues   in   other 
parts  of  the  region,  including  the  persecu 
tion  of  ethnic  and  religious  minorities. 

This  week,  we  recall  with  deep  sadness  the 
infamous  Molotov  Ribbentrop  pact  between 
Nazi  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
doomed  Poland.  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua 
ma  to  dismemberment  and  foreign  domina 
tion.  The  United  States  refuses  to  accept 
the  subsequent  incorporation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  Baltic  States  during  World 
War  II  Since  their  forcible  annexation  in 
1940.  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  have  faced  political  oppression,  reli 
gious  persecution,  and  repression  of  their 
national  consciousness.  But  decades  of  op 
pression  have  not  broken  the  great  spirit  of 
the  Baltic  people  and  other  victims  of 
Soviet  domination. 

Hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  men  and 
women  around  the  world  continue  to  dem 
onstrate  publicly  their  desire  for  liberty  and 
democratic  government,  demanding  free 
dom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  movement,  as 
well  as  the  freedom  to  practice  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  without  fear  of  persecution. 

Their  voices  are  being  heard:  there  have 
been  improvements  in  human  rights  prac 
tices  by  the  ruling  regimes  in  many  of  these 
countries.  But  justice  demands  that  more 
positive  steps  be  taken.  The  fundamental 
rights  and  dignity  of  individuals  must  be 
recognized  in  law  and  respected  in  practice; 
the  peoples  living  in  captive  nations  not 
only  ask  for  but  are  entitled  to  lasting  pro- 
tection of  their  God-given  rights. 

The  United  States  shall  continue  to  call 
upon  all  governments  and  states  to  uphold 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act 
until  freedom  and  independence  have  tieen 
achieved  for  all  captive  nations 


Remarks  by  the  Prf^ident  During 
Ceremony  for  Captive  Nations  Week 

Thank  you  all  for  coming  today  to  the 
White  House.  And  I  want  to  welcome  you  to 
the  White  House  and  to  an  occasion-Cap 
tive  Nations  Week-ma. ked  by  sadness,  but 
blessed  by  hope 

And  today  we  meet  to  signal  our  deep  con 
cern  at  the  fate  of  nations,  and  peoples  as 
well,  whose  liberty  has  been  held  captive 
And  we  applaud  the  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy taking  place  in  the  world,  and  the 
changes  yet  to  come. 

Six  months  ago  this  week.  I  said  in  my  In 
augural  Address:  In  mans  heart,  if  not  in 
fact,  the  day  of  the  dictator  is  over.  The  to- 
talitarian era  is  passing,  its  old  ideas  blown 
away  like  leaves  from  an  ancient  lifeless 
tree  ■■  i  Applause  > 


Well.  I  have  just  returned- hopeful  and 
encouraged -from  visits  to  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, two  nations  on  the  threshold  of  histor- 
ic change.  And  I  can  say  to  you:  The  old 
Ideas  are  blowing  away.  Freedom  is  in  the 
air 

For  forty  years.  Poland  and  Hungary  en- 
dured what's  been  called  the  dilemma  of  the 
single  alte'-natlve:  one  political  party,  one 
definition  of  national  interest,  one  social 
and  economic  model.  In  short,  one  future - 
prescribed  by  an  alien  ideology. 

But.  in  fact,  that  future  meant  no  future 
For  it  denied  to  individuals,  choice;  to  soci 
eties.  pluralism:  and  to  nations,  self-determi- 
nation. And  yet  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  a 
courageous  people  would  not  yield  to  de- 
spair. There,  as  elsewhere,  the  light  of  liber- 
ty would  not  go  out. 

And  ten  days  ago.  I  watched  thousands 
brave  a  driving  rain  to  acclaim  this  love  of 
liberty.  They  cheered  for  free  assembly,  free 
press  and  speech,  and  freedom  of  religion, 
and  filled  a  square  in  Budapest  named  after 
a  freedom  fighter  who  believed  in  that  de- 
mocracy which  linked  the  people  of  Hunga- 
ry with  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Lajos  Kossuth  arrived  in  America  in  1851 
after  Hungary's  struggle  for  freedom  had 
temporarily  been  lost.  And  yet  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  United  States  Congress,  he 
was  hopeful,  not  embittered.  He  spoke  of 
his  Steady  faith  in  principles  "  of  self-gov- 
ernment, opportunity,  and  individuality. 

The  heroism  of  such  patriots  inspires  us 
and  teaches  us.  For  they  embody  the  spirit 
of  Captive  Nations  Week— the  spirit  which 
says  that  freedom  around  the  world  is  not 
divisible,  and  which  lives  in  the  brave  immi- 
grants from  Captive  Nations  who  are  beside 
me:  Polila  Grau  de  Aguero.  for  instance,  a 
political  prisoner  in  Cuba  before  fleeing  to 
America.  Or  Haing  Ngor,  who  fled  Cambo- 
dia after  the  holocaust  and  won  an  Acade- 
my Award  for  his  role  in  the  "Killing 
Fields.  " 

These  seven  people  are  heroes.  For  they 
have  shown  the  power  of  courage  and  free 
expression.  And  last  week.  I  saw  how  the 
peoples  of  Poland  and  Hungary  are  leading 
the  way  toward  this  democratic  future- 
casting  rays  of  light  on  other  nations  that 
are  not  as  fortunate.  For  within  these  na- 
tions, men  and  women  are  standing  up  for 
the  cause  of  liberty,  often  at  enormous  cost 
A  cause  the  Czech  writer  Valav  Havel  once 
called  the    Living  in  Truth.  " 

This  truth  forms  the  heart  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  For  it  dictates  that  liberty  be 
political,  and  economic:  religious,  and  intel- 
lectual. Living  in  Truth"  suggests  that 
democratic  ideals  can  make  all  things  possi- 
ble for  a  nation,  and  for  its  people,  and  that 
the  individual,  not  the  state,  is  the  voice  of 
tomorrow.  (Applause.) 

We  see  that  truth  in  the  successful  return 
of  democracy  to  Pakistan.  And  in  Africa 
where  liberty  lights  those  nations  moving 
away  from  state  socialism  with  new  success. 
The  hated  system  of  apartheid  is  on  the  de- 
fensive. Ajid  in  our  hope  for  a  Cambodia 
with  self-determination  for  her  people— and 
a  complete  and  verified  Vietnamese  with- 
drawal, with  no  return  to  power  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  (Applause.) 


•  This    "bullec  "  symbol   .dcnt.f.e.  s.acemen,.  or  insertion,  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  noor. 
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And  today,  the  light  of  liberty  is  Illumi- 
nating the  face  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  and  reflecting  the  changes  taking 
place  within  the  Soviet  Union— toward 
greater  openness  at  home  and  away  from 
confrontation  abroad.  Such  openness 
prompted  the  barbed  wire  fence  between 
Austria  and  Hungary  to  be  dismantled.  And 
the  portion  I  received— sitting  right  here— 
the  portion  I  received  as  a  gift  is  now  on  dis- 
play, and  I'd  love  to  have  you  eUI  take  a  look 
at  it  after  this. 

And  a  spirit  of  renewal  lights  the  Baltic 
States— Latvia.  Lithuania,  Estonia— striving 
to  recapture  -(applause)— their  national  his- 
tory. 

These  nations  know— as  we  know— that 
that  tide  is  moving— toward  change,  eco- 
nomic and  political.  For  around  the  world, 
we  see  democracy  markets,  and  boundaries. 
Freeing  hearts.  Freeing  minds. 

And  therefore,  to  nations  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  striving  to  reclaim  their  na- 
tional heritage,  we  say:  America  stands  with 
you.  (Applause.) 

And  to  the  peoples  of  China,  and  Vietnam 
and  Laos.  Ethiopia  and  Nicaragua  striving 
for  freedom,  we  say:  America  stands  with 
you.  (Applause.) 

And  to  the  ethnic  Turks  in  Bulgaria  up- 
rooted from  their  homes  and  forced  to  flee 
across  the  border,  we  say:  America  stands 
with  you  (Applause.) 

Indeed,  to  all  nations,  America  proclaims 
the  truth  cannot  forever  be  intimidated  by 
force.  For  history  shows— and  the  human 
will  proclaims— that  liberty  can  light  the 
darkest  night. 

Last  Tuesday,  thousands  filled  the  streets 
in  Gdansk— peacefully,  movingly— to  honor 
the  spirit  of  Solidarity.  But  their  presence 
did  more.  It  expressed  the  belief  that  de- 
mocrticy  underscores  the  dignity  of  man. 

Among  the  celebrants  was  the  patriot 
who.  above  all  others,  has  made  Poland's 
future  possible.  Astonished  by  the  turnout, 
he  found  pride  in  freedom's  past— and  hope 
in  its  tomorrow.  As  Poles — cheering,  many 
crying— flanked  our  motorcade.  Lech 
Walesa  turned  to  me— (applause)— and  said 
simply:  "This  is  fantastic."  And  he  was 
moved— and  stirred— by  the  wonder  of  the 
moment,  and  the  crowds  that  came  out  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  freedom  that  the 
United  States  of  America  epitomizes.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

And  in  coming  years,  the  wonder  can 
uplift  the  world— in  Prague  and  Kabul— Tal- 
linn, Riga  Vilinius— in  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  people  who  believe  in  an  open  and  peace- 
ful world,  and  who  have  endured  much— 
and  who  will  survive  everything— through 
the  triumph  of  the  heart. 

To  love  freedom— to  overcome  oppres- 
sion—this is  their  spirit— and  the  meaning 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

We  love  them,  and  we  are  with  them,  for 
we  will  never  waiver  nor  surrender.  And  so 
together,  let  us  raise  what  Lajos  Kossuth 
called  "the  morning  star  of  liberty."  The 
star  that  can  help  all  captive  peoples  know 
the  dignity  that  sets  man  free. 

Thank  you  for  your  participation  in  this 
wonderful  occasion.  I'll  never  forget  it.  And 
God  bless  you.  and  thanks  for  coming  to  the 
White  House,  and  God  bless  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  all  that  we  stand  for. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATION'S  AVIATION  INDUSTRY 
OPPOSES  TRUST  FUND  DIVER- 
SION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress returns  after  Labor  Day.  one  of  the  leg- 
islative priorities  will  be  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1990  reconciliation  bill.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  bill  will  include  the  recent 
action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
suspend  the  aviation  trigger  tax  and  divert 
almost  $1  billion  in  aviation  user  taxes  from 
the  aviation  trust  fund  to  the  general  fund. 

We  on  the  Public  Works  Committee  strongly 
oppose  this,  especially  the  diversion  of  funds. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  position  Is 
supported  by  the  Coalition  of  National  Aviation 
Associations.  The  attached  coalition  release, 
which  I  would  like  to  include  for  the  Record, 
urges  "Congress  to  assure  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  proposal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  our  committee,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Coalition  of  Na- 
tional Aviation  Associations  for  Its  Initiative 
and  support  in  addressing  this  matter. 

The  diversion  proposal  must  be  deleted 
from  reconciliation  and  I  urge  Members  to 
support  that  effort: 

Trust  Fund  Diversion  Called  Skyway 
Robbery 

Washington,  D.C.  July  19.  1989.— A  coali 
tion  representing  the  nation's  aviation  in- 
dustry today  called  the  proposed  diversion 
of  taxes  collected  for  the  Aviation  Trust 
Fund  "skyway  robljery." 

The  House  Ways  smd  Means  Committee, 
in  an  effort  to  raise  revenues  for  budget  rec- 
onciliation, has  proposed  that  $976  million 
in  1990  Aviation  Trust  Fund  revenues  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund.  The  com- 
mittee's action  would  also  suspend  a  trigger 
tax  provision,  which  was  devised  by  the 
same  committee  in  1987,  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  taxes  on  airline  tickets,  air  cargo 
shipments  and  general  aviation  fuel  if  Con- 
gress failed  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
for  airport  and  airway  projects. 

The  Aviation  Trust  Pimd  is  one  of  several 
such  funds  set  up  to  supt>ort  important  na- 
tional programs  and  derives  its  revenues 
solely  from  users  of  the  system.  The  funds 
are  in  turn  dedicated  to  airiwrt  and  airway 
capital  improvements. 

Speaking  for  the  Coalition  of  National 
Aviation  Associations,  whose  members  in- 
clude aircraft  manufacturers,  pilots,  airport 
operators,  airlines,  business  and  general 
aviation  and  air  traffic  controllers,  Robert 
J.  Aaronson,  president  of  the  Air  Transp)ort 
Association  said:  "To  divert  Aviation  Trust 
F\ind  monies  while  a  nearly  $7  billion  sur- 
plus has  already  accumulated  in  the  fund. 
and  while  a  modem  and  expanded  airport 
and  airways  system  goes  wanting,  is  nothing 
short  of  skyway  robbery.  The  taxes  collect- 
ed from  air  travelers  and  shippers  must  be 
used  to  meet  the  nation's  critical  air  trans- 
portation needs,  and  not  to  mask  the  size  of 
the  federal  deficit." 

Edward  Stlmpson,  president  of  the  Gener- 
al Aviation  Manufacturers  Association  said: 
"They  are  taking  the  'trust'  out  of  the  Avia- 
tion Trust  Piind.  Congress  directed  that  the 
billions  collected  each  year  from  air  travel- 
ers should  either  be  spent  for  air  travel  im- 
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provements  or  the  tax  rate  cut.  Now,  they 
are  about  to  renege  on  the  depl,  and  to  place 
an  additional  $976  million  of  aviation  user 
fees  in  the  general  fund  instead  of  the  trust 
fuiid.  Who  can  say  what  might  happen  to 
other  trust  funds  such  as  those  dedicated  to 
sufferers  of  black  lung  disease  or  for  Social 
Security  beneficiaries." 

The  coalition  urged  Congress  to  assure 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  proposal 
and  that  Aviation  Trust  Fund  monies  not  be 
diverted  away  from  needed  airport  and  air- 
ways safety  and  capacity  projects. 

Aerospace  Industries  Association;  Air- 
craft Owners  and  Pilots  Association: 
Airline  Pilots  Association;  Airport 
Consultants  Council;  Airport  Opera- 
tors Council  International;  Air  Traffic 
Control  Association;  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  America;  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Airport  Executives;  Experi- 
mental Aircraft  Association. 
General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation; Helicopter  Association  Inter- 
national; National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion; National  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Association;  National  Air  Transporta- 
tion Association;  National  Association 
of  State  Aviation  Officials;  National 
Business  Aircraft  Association;  Region- 
al Airline  Association. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INVEST- 
MENT ADVISOR  SELF-REGULA- 
TION ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1989 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  In- 
troducing, with  Mr.  DiNGELL,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce:  Mr. 
RiNALDO  and  Mr.  Lent,  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Telecommunications  and  Finance 
Subcommittee  and  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  respectively;  arxl,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr 
OXLEY,  Mr  MCXJRHEAD,  and  Mr  Ritter,  my 
colleagues  on  the  Telecommunications  and 
Finance  Subcommittee,  the  "Investment  Ad- 
viser Self-Regulation  Act  of  1989." 

Mr  Speaker,  last  year  the  North  American 
Securities  Administrators  Association  [NASAA] 
reported  that  from  1986  to  1988,  more  than 
22,000  investors  nationwide  lost  $400  million 
as  a  result  of  fraud  and  abuse  In  the  financial 
planning  industry.  In  a  companson  with  a 
NASAA  survey  of  only  3  years  eariier.  State 
actions  against  financial  planners  rose  155 
percent  and  the  amount  of  lost  Investor 
money  climbed  340  percent.  The  time  has 
come  to  stop  in  its  tracks  the  momentum  of 
fraud  and  acjdress  the  regulatory  vacuum  sur- 
rounding this  Industry. 

The  victims  of  fraud  by  firtar)ctal  planners 
and  investment  advisers  are  not  limited  to 
large.  Institutional  participants  In  the  securities 
markets  or  a  tiny  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
wealthiest  citizens.  Rather,  the  victims  include 
retirees,  widows,  and  many  other  middle- 
Income  Americans  who  have  benefited  from 
an  Increase  In  their  discretionary  earnings  and 
seek  objective  finarKial  advice  which  mW  pro- 
vide them  with  the  security  and  lite-style  ttiat 
they  desire.  In  all,  well  over  10  million  Ameri- 
cans consult   financial   planners   today.   The 
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role  for  Government,  at  ttie  State  and  Federal 
level,  must  be  to  ensure  that  consumers  re 
ceive  a  fair  shake  m  the  investment  adviser 
financial  planner  marketplace 

Under  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940 
the  Secunties  and  Exchange  Commission  is 
charged  wth  the  responsjtxlity  of  inspecting 
registered  investment  advisers  and  bringing 
enforcement  actions  when  necessary  to 
combat  fraud  Yet,  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
regulatory  challenges,  the  resources  at  the 
Secunties  and  Exchange  Commission  for  in- 
specting have  tjeen  woefully  inadequate  lo 
the  last  decade,  the  SEC  has  witnessed  a 
217-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  regis 
tered  investment  advisers,  from  4  85C  to 
14.500.  a  400-percent  increase  m  mvestmen! 
adviser  registration  applications  filed  annually 
from  400  to  2,000,  and  a  945-percent  <r>- 
crease  m  investment  adviser  assets,  from 
$440  billion  to  $4  6  tnllion  However  the  Com- 
missions  examination  staff  has  not  increased 
Significantly  since  1980  The  Commission  stafi 
currently  inspects  investment  advisers  omy 
once  ever  12  years  Clearly  the  confinuatior 
of  this  situation  is  intolerable 

Unquestionably  the  besl  approach  to  this 
problem  would  be  a  fully  staffed  SEC  to  moor 
tor  directly  all  the  activities  of  investment  ad- 
visers But  clearly,  some  immediate  action 
must  be  taken  to  address  the  currently  mad 
equate  level  of  Federal  oversight  in  this  light 
I  am  introducing  this  legislation  today— not  as 
the  heralding  of  the  full  solution,  but  as  a 
means  of  illuminating  the  problem  and  begin 
ning  the  process  of  senous  e^orts  a!  reiomn 
Many  issues  remain  to  be  debated  but  the 
process  must  begin 

This,  legislation  would  recognize  an  inde- 
pendent self-regulatory  organization  to  take 
over  much  of  the  frontline  function  ot  exami 
nation  and  investigation  of  investment  advis 
ers  Such  an  approach  would  tie  modeiea 
after  similar  SRO  s  for  broker-dealers  such  as 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  [NYSE]  and 
the  National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers 
[NASD]  The  SEC  would  supervise  the  efforts 
of  the  newly  designated  investment  adviser 
SRO 

In  summary  Mr  Speaker  i  look  forward  to 
moving  ahead  m  the  examination  of  problems 
in  the  investment  adviser/financiai  planner  m 
dustry  and  developing  a  consensus  approacri 
to  finding  a  genuine  solutiori 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARL  SCHONER 

HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31    1989 

Mr  FAZIO  Mr  Speaker.  '  nse  today  to  pav 
tnbute  to  my  good  fnend  Carl  Schoner  Afte' 
35  years  of  service  to  Yolo  County  farming 
Carl  recently  retired  from  his  position  as  direc 
tor  of  the  Yolo  County  University  of  California 
Cooperative  Extension  His  contnbutions  tc 
Yolo  County  and  tf»e  University  o*  California 
Cooperative  Extension  stretch  considerably 
beyond  his  20  years  as  director  i  know  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  Cart  s  undying 
devotion  to  the  farm  community  warrants  ou' 
hononng  him  today 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Carls  educational  endeavors  began  m 
1951  when  he  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  m  animai  science  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis  Carl  continued  his  com- 
mitment to  educatioi  throughout  his  career  In 
addition  to  his  B  S  ,  Carl  received  an  M  S  in 
education  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis  in  1962  and  a  PhD  in  plant  ecology 
from  Oregon  State  m  1974  Academics  and 
the  academic  process  was  an  important  ele- 
ment of  Carl  Schoner  s  career 

By  utilizing  knowledge  gained  in  his  educa- 
tional endeavors  Carl  was  able  to  greatly  en- 
hance California  farming  techniques  The  re- 
search Carl  conducted  covered  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  agnculture  and  many  of  his  discover 
les  are  still  bemg  used  One  example  of  Carl  s 
numerous  contnbutions  can  be  seen  in  a  1970 
study  ne  conducted  on  timing  of  seeded  alfal- 
fa which  set  forth  the  value  of  an  early  seed- 
ing By  proving  that  late  fall  han/esting  of  alfal- 
fa was  detrimenta'  to  next  season's  yields. 
Carl's  study  led  to  a  5-  io  10-percent  increase 
in  alfalfa  acreage  m  the  central  val'ey  of  Cali- 
•ornia  and  subsequent  economic  gams  tor 
local  alfalfa  producers' 

Many  Yolo  County  farmers  recognize  and 
appreciate  Carls  contributions  Rich  Ro- 
mmger  a  local  farmer  and  former  director  of 
the  California  Department  of  Food  and  Agri- 
culture commended  Carl  for  his  ability  to 
continue  a  strong  program  in  the  face  of 
budget  cuts  Lynnei  Pollock  who  worked  with 
Carl  in  her  capacity  as  former  Yolo  County 
Farm  Bureau  president  applauded  him  tor 
running  a  tight  ship'  and  encouraging  cost 
containment 

Carl  IS  also  well  loved  and  admired  by  co 
workers  The  most  common  descnption  of 
Carl  IS  to  refer  to  him  as  an  outstanding 
person  >oio  County  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioner Ray  PerKins  his  colleague  for  26  years 
saio  of  Carl  He  proiected  a  nice-guy  quality 
mat  so  many  of  us  wish  we  could  He  was 
able  to  do  an  outstanding  )ob  while  remaining 
that  same  nice  person  Those  who  worked 
with  Carl  are  quicK  to  smg  his  praises 

Mr  Speaker  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
worK  with  Can  over  the  years  He  has  been  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Cooperative  Extension  the  Yolo  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  local  farm  community 
as  a  whole  On  this  special  occasion.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  personal  thanks  and  appre 
ciation  to  Car:  his  wife  Alice  and  their  family 
Fondly  !  otter  them  all  my  wishes  lor  the  tiest 
of  everything 


SOUTH  BAY  HOMECOMING  TO 
MISS  CALIFORNIA,  WENDY 
BERRY 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 

Mr  LEVINE  Mr  Speaker,  i  rise  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  m  the  U  S  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  )0in  me  in  commending  Wendy 
Berry  who  was  recently  named  Miss  Califor- 
nia, as  she  is  honored  by  her  'riends  and 
family  at  a  special  homecoming  dinner  dance 
on  Saturday  August  5  1989  in  Manhattan 
Beach,  CA 
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Wendy  Berry  is  a  22-year-old  student  at 
California  State  University,  Long  Beach,  ma- 
lonng  in  forensic  psychology.  In  November 
1988,  Wendy  won  the  title  of  Miss  Centinela 
Valley  and  with  that,  a  chance  to  compete  in 
the  Miss  California  Pageant  in  June  of  1989 

On  June  12,  1989,  Wendy  won  the  title  of 
Miss  California  and  a  $10,000  scholarship 
which  she  plans  to  use  to  further  her  educa- 
tion at  California  State  University,  San  Diego 
and  Stanford  University  in  the  field  of  behav- 
ioral psychology,  specializing  in  forensic  psy- 
chology as  used  with  law  enforcement 

Wendy  was  born  and  raised  in  California, 
she  has  won  many  scholarships  and  honors 
Among  her  achievements  are  high  school 
student  of  the  year,  Silver  Seal  Award.  Who's 
Who  among  American  high  school  students, 
first  female  sport  editor  of  her  high  school 
yearbook.  Soroptimist  Youth  Citizenship 
Award,  American  Business  Womens  Scholar- 
ship Lawndale  Soroptimist  Scholarship 
Award  Lawndale  Rotary  Club  Scholarship 
Award.  Pennsylvania  Ballet  Scholarship 
Award  Joftery  Ballet  Scholarship  Award,  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Ballet  Scholarship  Award,  and 
the  Boston  Ballet  Scholarship  Award 

As  Miss  Centinela  Valley,  Wendy  Berry  was 
an  active  community  volunteer  Wendy  partici- 
pated in  the  senior  citizens  Christmas  party, 
visited  the  local  convalescent  hospital,  partici- 
pated in  the  fundraisers  for  leukemia,  cystic  fi- 
brosis, polioPlus  program.  Big  Sisters  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  many  others 

Miss  California,  Wendy  Berry  will  represent 
the  State  of  California  at  the  Miss  Amenca 
Pageant  m  Atlantic  City  on  September  16. 
1989 

It  IS  a  pleasure  to  bring  Wendy  Ben>  s 
record  oi  accomplishments  to  my  colleagues 
I  ask  that  they  |Oin  me  in  congratulating  her 
on  her  good  works  and  best  wishes  on  her 
future  endeavours 


CHARLIE  CROWDER  SEES 

UTOPIA.    AND    ITS    A    BORDER 
TOWN 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 

Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  United  States-Mexico  border  region 
suffers  from  a  multitude  of  problems  Clean 
water  IS  in  short  supply,  the  area  is  polluted 
housing  is  substandard,  unemployment  is 
high,  and  there  is  a  dire  need  for  health  care 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  troubles  that 
beset  this  area  of  our  country  While  Congress 
IS  only  beginning  to  recognize  and  address 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  border  region,  a  citi- 
zen of  New  Mexico  is  working  hard  to  estab- 
lish a  model  community  on  the  New  Mexico- 
Mexico  txDrder 

Charlie  Crowder  has  recognized  that  the 
t)order  region  s  economic  health  is  linked  to 
Its  ability  to  provide  decent  living  conditions 
for  Its  workers  In  a  recent  interview  he  asks. 
How  can  you  be  efficient  if  you  wake  up  with 
no  plumbing,  walk  through  a  slum  to  work, 
and  worry  about  your  grandmother's  safety''" 
Mr  Crowde'  has  been  working  for  years  to  es- 
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tablish  the  city  of  Santa  Teresa — an  industrial 
city  which  provides  workers  with  a  strong 
standard  of  living  and  businesses  with  an  effi- 
cient and  productive  work  force.  I  woukl  like 
to  insert  Into  Vne  Record  a  recent  articie  from 
Business  Week  magazine  which  details  Char- 
lie Crowder's  efforts.  I  recommend  my  col- 
leagues read  the  article  and  learn  from  Cf)artie 
Crowder's  innovative  efforts. 

[From  Business  Week,  July  31,  1989] 

Charlie  Crowdkr  Sees  Utopia,  and  it's  a 

Border  Town 

(By  Stephen  Baker) 

Charlie  Crowder  points  to  a  path  stretch- 
ing behind  a  lone  bulldozer  in  the  desert. 
"That, "  he  says,  "Is  the  Santa  Teresa  Inter- 
national Beltway."  A  fast-talking,  chain- 
smoking land  trader.  Charles  L.  Crowder 
has  big  plans  for  his  chunk  of  desert  about 
10  miles  west  of  El  Paso  along  the  U.S.- 
Mexico border.  He  envisions  a  brand-new 
city,  half  in  Mexico,  half  in  the  U.S..  built 
around  a  group  of  t>order-zone  assembly 
plants,  the  maquiladoras. 

The  maquiladora  industry,  based  on  $4-a- 
day  Mexican  labor,  has  tripled  in  this 
decade,  with  U.S.  and  Japanese  companies 
employing  some  400,000.  And  that  has 
stretched  Mexico's  border  cities  thin. 
They're  grievously  short  of  water,  roads, 
bridges,  and  housing.  South  of  EX  Paso, 
Cuidad  Ju&rez,  the  maquiladora  capital  of 
North  America,  alone  is  short  some  40,000 
housing  units. 

The  lack  of  services  makes  it  hard  on 
workers,  one  reason  why  annual  lal)or  turn- 
over at  many  plants  tops  100%.  But  it's  frus- 
trating for  suppliers  and  shippers,  too,  with 
trucks  often  waiting  a  full  day  to  cross  the 
border.  Crowder  Is  betting  that  businesses 
are  so  anxious  for  efficiency  that  they  will 
bankroll  an  entire  industrial  city— his, 
Santa  Teresa. 

Crowder's  Utopia  is  an  orderly  town  strad- 
dling the  border,  where  workers  and  manag- 
ers live  within  walking  distance  of  factories 
and  customs  inspectors  lour  the  premises,  as 
he  says,  "like  security  guards  at  a  shopping 
mall." 

That's  not  an  image  that  Judy  Turner,  a 
spokeswoman  at  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
in  Houston,  likes  much.  But  she  allows  it's 
'not  totally  outside  the  realm  of  possibili- 
ty." More  to  the  point,  Crowder  has  some 
rock-hard  assets:  He  controls  25,000  acres  on 
the  U.S.  side  of  the  Ixjrder  and  even  more 
on  the  Mexican  side— "all  the  way  to  those 
mountains,"  he  says,  pointing  to  distant 
pealcs.  Santa  Teresa  even  has  an  airport. 

It  also  lies  atop  large  groundwater  sup- 
plies, "Charlie's  sitting  on  enough  water  to 
take  him  well  into  the  21st.  if  not  the  22nd, 
century,"  says  Jeffrey  B.  Peters,  president 
of  the  U.S.-Mexican  Development  Corp.  and 
an  adviser  to  Crowder.  Hype?  Yes,  but  the 
fact  is.  there's  so  much  water  on  Crowder's 
parcel  that  El  Paso  has  spent  12  years  and 
$8  million  in  legal  fees  trying  to  tap  it. 

Grubbs  &  Ellis  Co..  a  big  San  Prancisco- 
based  real  estate  developer,  recently  agreed 
to  promote  Santa  Teresa.  Grubb  formed  a 
S0-memt>er  team  that  will  tbur  Northeast- 
em  and  Midwestern  cities,  trying  to  lure 
companies  south.  "The  Pittsburghs.  Phila- 
delphias,  E>etroits.  and  Bostons  of  this  world 
have  many  companies  that  will  come  down 
here."  says  Franklin  K.  Skmner,  the  team's 
director.  None  has  yet  signed  up,  however. 

ALWAYS  A  CONCERN 

The  hitch  is  financing.  Crowder  needs  to 
build  housing  first.  For  that,  he  needs  up- 
front money,  and  efforts  since  1987  to  raise 
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it  have  failed.  The  developer  dismisses  ques- 
tions about  financing  with  one-liners:  "I 
have  people  all  over  the  world  making  in- 
stallmenta  on  my  MasterCard,"  he  says,  re- 
ferring to  those  tryitig  to  drum  up  funds. 
But  Grubb's  chief  executive,  Harold  A.  Ellis 
Jr.,  admits  that  financing  is  "always  a  con- 
cern." Crowder's  partner  and  financial  ad- 
viser, Christopher  O.  Lyons,  says  that  the 
project  needs  $30  million  to  get  started. 

The  other  potential  worry  is  Mexico.  Al- 
though Crowder  has  an  authorized  border 
crossing  for  cattle  on  his  land,  he  hasn't  yet 
received  permission  from  Mexico  for  an  in- 
dustrial crossing.  Such  paperwork  can  para- 
lyze projects.  But  here,  Crowder  can  count 
on  a  powerful  friend,  outgoing  Juarez 
Mayor  Jaime  BermOdez,  the  biggest  maqui- 
ladora developer  in  Mexico,  who's  helping 
to  develop  Santa  Teresa.  Says  Crowder: 
"Jaime  wrote  the  book." 

Crowder  has  scrawled  a  few  pages  himself. 
The  57-year-old  made  himself  a  legend  in 
the  Southwest  as  a  politically  connected 
land  trader.  He  built  his  fortune  by  pur- 
chasing plots  of  land— such  as  a  chunk  of 
Arizona  that  in  1987  was  annexed  to  the 
Navajo  reservation— and  then  trading  them 
for  better  lots  elsewhere.  But  to  date,  his 
development  efforts  have  been  one-man 
shows,  rarely  exceeding  the  scope  of  his 
checklxwk. 

Driving  the  sandy  red  roads  of  his  Iwrder 
domain,  Crowder  sounds  more  like  Mother 
Teresa  than  a  developer.  The  key  to  success, 
he  says,  is  meeting  the  workers'  needs. 
"How  can  you  be  efficient, "  he  aslu,  "if  you 
wake  up  with  no  plumbing,  walk  through  a 
slum  to  work,  and  worry  about  your  grand- 
mother's safety?" 

That  sentiment  inspired  Harvard  Univer- 
sity design  classes  to  draw  up  blueprints  for 
the  new  town.  But,  as  Don  C.  Shuffstall. 
international  marketing  director  at  El  Paso 
maquiladora  contractor  Elamex,  notes,  ""it's 
going  to  be  a  mammoth  task."  And  until 
Crowder  persuades  someone  to  finance  him. 
no  road  in  North  America  will  be  dustier 
than  the  Santa  Teresa  International  Belt- 
way. 


CODIFICATION  OF  TITLE  8, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  ALIENS 
AND  NATIONALITY 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1989 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  19. 
1989,  I  introduced  MR.  2925,  a  bill  to  revise, 
codify,  and  enact  without  substantive  change 
certain  general  and  permanent  laws,  related 
to  aliens  and  nationality,  as  title  8,  United 
States  Code.  This  bill  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Offk:e  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  as  a 
part  of  the  program  of  the  Office  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  enactment  into 
positive  law.  all  titles  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

This  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  substance 
of  existing  law.  It  is  the  successor  to  MR 
3321,  99th  Congress,  and  updates  that  bill  to 
incorporate  laws  enacted  during  the  last  two 
Congresses  and  to  reflect  comments  received 
on  that  bill. 

Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  a  copy  of  the  draft  committee  report— 
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containing  reviser's  notes  and  tables — to  ac- 
company the  bill  should  contact:  Edward  F. 
Willett  Jr.,  Law  Revision  Counsel,  House  of 
Representatives,  H2-304.  House  Annex  Ho. 
2,  Washington.  DC,  20515. 

Persons  wishing  to  comment  on  the  bill 
should  submit  those  comments  to  the  OffK» 
of  the  Law  Reviskwi  Counsel  not  later  than 
October  31,  1989. 


HOW  POLITICS  BURIED  A  GOOD 
AIRPLANE  DESIGN 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRISENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1989 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vmuM  like  to 
call  to  the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  tfie  fol- 
lowing editorial-opink)n  written  by  Charles 
Whited.  It  is  my  hope  that  Mr.  Whited's  writing 
will  raise  Member's  consideraton  of  the  Amer- 
ican aviation  Industry,  Government  interverv 
tion  In  a  free  nwirketplace,  tt>e  determinatksn 
of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  advancement  of 
technology  for  both  military  and  commercial 
use. 

How  Politics  Buried  a  Good  Airplane 
Design 

(By  Charles  Whited) 

Miami.— This  is  the  story  of  an  American 
aviation  scandal. 

The  Bumelli  aircraft. 

You  never  heard  of  it.  Pew  people  have. 
Few  encyclopedias  make  mention  of  it.  Bur- 
nelli.  Even  pilots  wiU  give  you  a  blank  stare. 

For  50  years,  the  Bumelli.  an  original 
"lifting  body"  aircraft  similar  to  the  flying 
wing,  has  been  relegated  to  the  dustbin  of 
U.S.  aviation  because  of  a  U.S.  president's 
fit  of  political  temper. 

Despite  tributes  to  the  design  from  such 
giants  of  early  military  aviation  as  Gens. 
Billy  Mitchell  and  Hap  Arnold,  bad  luck  so 
dogged  its  creator,  Vincent  Bumelli,  that  he 
went  to  his  grave  broke  in  1964.  The  last 
Bumelli  was  built  in  the  late  '40s. 

And  yet  a  small  clutch  of  believers  still 
cite  the  Bumelli  as  a  stunning  example  of 
power  politics  in  the  military-industrial  es- 
tablishment, by  which  rival  airplane  manu- 
facturers have  kept  the  flying  public  shack- 
led to  Inefficient,  dangerous  aircraft  types 
that  today  girdle  the  earth. 

'■It"s  insane  ...  an  evil  conspiracy  that 
starts  at  the  Pentagon." 

Thus,  in  an  office  in  Dade  County.  Fla.,  a 
debonair  one-time  test  pilot  of  Americas 
first  supersonic  aircraft.  Chalmers  "Slick"' 
Goodlin,  66.  keeps  vigil  for  the  creations  of 
Bumelli,  whom  he  has  venerated  since  boy- 
hood as  an  unsung  aviation  genius  of  aU 
time. 

In  the  late  1940s,  Goodlin  flew  the  Bell  X- 
1  rocket  plane  to  the  verge  of  Mach  1  l>efore 
turning  it  over  to  Chuck  Yeager,  who  broke 
the  sound  barrier.  Today.  Goodlin  makes 
his  living  nmning  a  firm  that  buys,  sells  and 
leases  aircraft.  But  his  heart  is  with  the 
Bumelli  Co.  Inc..  of  which  he  is  lx>ard  chair- 
man and  president,  holding  the  Bumelli 
patents. 

The  old  frustrations  are  revived  afresh 
following  two  aviation  events  last  week. 

One  was  the  maiden  flight  of  the 
batwinged  B-2  stealth  bomber,  whose  design 
so    closely    resembles    Bumelli    technology 
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that  Goodlin  fired  off  a  protest  to  the  Pen 
tagon. 

The  other  was  the  Iowa  crash  of  a  United 
Airlines  DC-IO  in  which  at  least  109  per 
ished.  mostly  by  fire.  Modern  jet  planes  arc 
so  laden  with  fuel— in  the  wings,  under  the 
seats,  in  fuel  lines— as  to  render  the  typical 
tut)e-fuselage  airliner  a  flying  bomb. 

The  Bumelli  flew  by  a  different  shape. 

Texas-bom  Vincent  Burnelli.  inspired  by 
the  Wright  brothers,  built  his  first  model 
airplane  as  a  boy.  became  an  aircraft  design 
er  and  engineer,  tmd  by  1920  had  his  first 
real  plane  in  the  air.  Its  fuselage  resembled 
a  giant  wing  section,  big  enough  to  carry 
people  and  cargo,  with  wings  jutting  on 
each  side.  Air  rushing  over  the  airfoil  .shape 
gave  It  enormous  lift.  By  1924.  the  Burnelli 
compartment  was  as  big  as  a  garage,  with 
such  lifting  power  that  it  carried  two  Essex 
automobiles. 

Fuel  was  stored  in  the  wings,  which  were 
designed  to  break  off  in  a  crash  leaving  the 
passenger  compartment  free  of  fire 

Later  tests  of  the  Burnelli  design  demon 
strated  an  astonishing  aircraft  that  carried 
twice  the  load  of  the  conventional  plane 
landed  and  took  off  at  half  the  speed,  and 
had  greater  range  on  an  equal  fuel  load 
Goodlin  insists  that  a  jet-powered  Burnelli 
today  would  have  the  cruising  speed  of  a 
Boeing  747.  carrying  more  payload 

But  for  a  presidential  tantrum.  Bumelli.s 
could  be  the  standard  of  aviation. 

In  1941.  Vincent  Burnelli  went  to  the 
White  House  where  President  PYanklm 
Roosevelt  was  to  sign  an  order  for  Burnelli 
warplanes.  FDR  casually  asked  who  was  fi 
nancing  the  enterprise.  The  financier 
turned  out  to  t)e  a  backer  of  FDR  s  archri 
val.  Wendell  WiUkie.  Roosevelt  threw  hi.^ 
pen  au;ross  the  Oval  Office  and  told  Burntll. 
to  get  out.  The  War  Department  rulfd  th'' 
Burnelli  aircraft  unacceptable,  and  the 
ruling  remains  in  effect  to  this  day 

The  U.S  standard,  and  that  of  the  world 
became  airplanes  with  fuselages  .shaped  liki- 
cigars. 

We've   been   flying   the   wrong   aircraft, 
says  Goodlin.    for  50  years.  " 


THE    CLEAN    CONSULTANTS    ACT 
OF        1989-POLITICAL        INFLU 
ENCE      PEDDUNG      AND      CON 
SULTANT  ABUSES  MUST  STOP 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1989 

Mr  LANTOS  Mr  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Employment  and  Housing  Subcommittee 
which  has  been  condocting  the  congressional 
investigation  of  senous  abuses  at  the  Depart 
menf  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD],  I  have  been  shocked  and  astonished 
at  the  widespread  use  of  highly  paid  political 
consultants  by  developers  and  others  seeking 
Federal  funds  Political  influence  peddling  and 
many  of  the  ottier  senous  abuses  that  we 
have  discovered  at  HUD  have  been  encour 
aged  and  supported  by  these  consultants 

At  HUD,  we  have  found  a  complete  distor- 
tion of  the  system  m  many  programs  The 
Congress  and  the  Amencan  people  have  sup 
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ported  a  number  of  programs  to  help  our  citi- 
zens of  modest  means  achieve  the  Amencan 
dream  of  adequate,  affordable  housing,  but 
the  system  at  HUD  has  distorted  and  under 
mined  that  dream  Programs  were  set  up  to 
direct  scarce  Government  resources  into 
areas  of  the  greatest  need,  but  instead — in 
case  after  case— we  have  seen  those  scarce 
resources  doled  out  to  proiects  which  are  not 
the  most  meritorious  or  the  most  worthy,  but 
rather  to  those  proiects  which  have  the  best 
connected  political  consultants 

Mr  Speaker,  we  m  the  Congress  can  ana 
must  act  to  eliminate  these  serious  abuses  of 
our  governijientai  process  With  my  distin- 
guished Republican  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut. Mr  Shays.  I  am  introducing  the  Clean 
Consulting  Act  of  1989 

Our  legislation,  which  is  identical  to  an 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator  Robert 
BvRD  to  the  Interior  appropriations  bill  adopt- 
ed last  week  by  the  Senate,  makes  a  number 
of  important  changes  regarding  the  use  of 
consultants  m  dealing  with  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government 

First,  the  bill  prohibits  recipients  of  Federal 
grants,  contracts  loans,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments from  using  Federal  funds  to  pay  con 
sultants— directly  or  indirectly— m  order  to  in- 
fluence or  attempt  to  influence  executive  or 
legislative  decisionmaking  m  connection  with 
the  Federal  award 

Second,  the  bill  requires  that  any  person  or 
organization  requesting  or  receiving  a  Federal 
Government  contract,  grant  or  loan  must 
report  to  the  Federal  agency  involved  the 
name  of  any  lobbyist  or  consultant  paid  with 
non-Federal  funds,  the  amounts  paid,  and  the 
purpose  tor  which  they  were  paid  Federal 
agencies  will  be  required  every  6  months  to 
file  a  complete  public  report  of  all  this  mfor 
mation 

To  enforce  these  provisions,  our  legislation 
provides  for  penalties  of  up  to  $100,000  for 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  pay  lobbyists  or 
consultants  and  gives  the  heads  of  Federal 
Government  agencies  the  authonty  to  cancel 
contracts,  grants,  or  loans  to  those  organiza- 
tions or  individuals  who  violate  the  provisions 
of  the  bill 

Our  legislation  does  not  prohibit  reasonable 
payments  to  consultants  for  professional  and 
technical  services  m  connection  with  meeting 
the  requirements  for  receiving  Federal  con- 
tracts, grants,  or  loans,  but  it  does  eliminate 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  political  influence 
peddling 

Mr  Spieaker.  the'e  are  many  other  grave 
problems  that  we  have  uncovered  in  our  in- 
vestigation of  HUD  and  others  continue  to 
anse  as  our  investigation  continues  This  leg- 
islation deals  with  only  one  of  those  prob- 
lems— political  influence  peddling — but  it  is 
among  the  most  senous  and  troubling  of  the 
problems  we  have  discovered,  it  is  a  problem 
that  we  can  and  must  correct 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  join  us  in  cosponsonr>g  this  legis- 
lation 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  CARL 
VOLLARO 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  a  dedicated  and  honorable 
public  servant  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  Mr. 
Carl  Vollaro 

Mr  Vollaro,  a  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  has  dedicated  20 
years  to  his  route  in  suburban  Barnngton,  Rl, 
and  has  always  kept  an  eye  out  for  his  pa- 
trons Recently,  when  mail  and  newspapers 
tDegan  piling  up  at  the  home  of  two  elderly 
womeri,  he  contacted  the  police  One  of  the 
women  had  fallen  several  days  earlier  and  her 
bedridden  mother  was  stranded  on  the 
second  floor,  unable  to  help.  The  Barnngton 
Town  Council  honored  Mr  Vollaro  with  a  cita- 
tion for  his  humanitanan  assistance. 

Mr  VoHaros  benevolent  vigilance  is  |ust 
one  of  the  many  services  letter  carriers  pro- 
vide for  their  communities  Mr  VoHaros  act  of 
heroism  is  repeated  every  day  by  thousands 
of  letter  earners  across  the  Nation  These 
same  men  and  women  also  regularly  raise 
money  for  charity,  volunteer  ;n  their  communi- 
ties, look  out  for  missing  children,  and  check 
on  the  elderly  and  disabled  along  their  routes 

I  commend  Mr  Vollaro  for  his  heroic  act 
and  20  years  of  service  to  Barnngton  On  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  it  is  also  an  honor  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  the  letter  earners  in  Rhode 
Island,  a  distinguished  group  of  canng  citizens 
whose  work  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  communities  of  our  Nation 


SHERIFF  TERRY  ASHE  EPITO- 
MIZES PRIDE,  PROFESSIONAL- 
ISM 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 

Mr  GORDON  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
law  enforcement  leader  who  not  only  works  to 
keep  his  community  safe,  but  also  to  make  it 
a  better  place  to  live  and  raise  a  family 

Mr  Terry  Ashe,  the  sheriff  of  Wilson  County 
in  my  distnct  m  middle  Tennessee,  has  coped 
with  the  growing  pains  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
population  and  a  growing  force  of  deputies 
during  his  7-year  tenure 

When  cities  grow  outward  into  formerly  rural 
areas,  they  bnng  along  some  of  the  city  prob- 
lems people  move  to  escape.  Shenff  Ashe 
has  done  a  great  )ob  of  maintaining  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  his  force  and  protecting  the 
communities  in  his  junsdiction 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  become  a  leader 
in  law  enforcement  circles 

A  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war  who  was 
wounded  and  decorated  for  bravery,  Terry 
Ashe  loined  the  Wilson  County  Shenff's  De- 
partment in  1974  He  switched  over  the  police 
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department  in  Lebanon,  the  county  seat, 
where  he  was  appointed  chief  of  detectives  in 
1980. 

Terry  managed  during  those  years  not  only 
to  do  an  outstanding  job  as  a  police  officer 
but  also  to  complete  a  criminal  justice  degree 
at  my  alma  mater.  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  elected  sheriff 
and  entered  a  new  phase  In  his  distinguished 
career. 

Recognizing  his  county's  growth,  he 
promptly  opened  a  sheriff's  substation  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  where  much  of  the 
growth  has  been  taking  place. 

Recognizing  the  rapid  growth  of  what  has 
become  our  country's  worst  problem,  he  orga- 
nized antidrug  operations.  Last  year,  he 
helped  form  a  judicial  drug  task  force  for  a 
five-county  area. 

He  also  worked  to  bring  his  department  In 
closer  touch  with  his  community,  organizing 
neighborhood  watch  programs,  a  criminal  in- 
vestigation division,  and  a  deputy  reserve  pro- 
gram. 

Terry  Ashe  has  shown  that  recognition  of 
his  professional  standards  crosses  party  lines. 
Gov.  Lamar  Alexarxjer.  a  Republican,  made 
Terry  Ashe  the  first  sheriff  appointed  on  the 
State  juvenile  justice  commission. 

A  tew  years  later,  Gov.  Ned  Ray 
McWherter,  a  Democrat,  appointed  Terry  to 
serve  on  the  Tennessee  Peace  Officer  Stand- 
ards and  Training  Commission. 

There  are  few  law  enforcement  officers  so 
well  respected  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  as 
Sheriff  Terry  Ashe.  One  runs  out  of  breath 
going  over  his  accomplishments  in  a  career 
that  has  many,  many  years  to  go. 

The  people  of  Wilson  County  and  the  Sixth 
Congressional  Distnct  are  very  lucky  to  have  a 
sheriff  of  the  caliber  of  Terry  Ashe. 


STATEMENT  IN  HONOR  OF  THE 
CARROLL  FAMILY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1989 

Mr  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  the  Carroll  family  of  Nanjemoy, 
MD.  Their  family  is  a  living  testimony  to  the 
American  dream. 

Over  1 1 5  years  ago.  Anthony  and  Angelina 
Carroll  began  their  family  in  a  little  log  cabin 
near  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  River.  Mary- 
land was  a  free  state  and  so  the  two  were  not 
bound  by  the  ties  of  slavery.  They  were  free 
to  work  the  land  and  fish  the  waters.  And  they 
were  free  to  start  a  family  of  their  own. 

Anthony  and  Angeline  Carroll  had  eight  chil- 
dren and  raised  them  in  that  log  cabin.  Their 
children  were  healthy  and  happy,  and  all  went 
on  to  have  families  of  their  own.  The  third 
generation  numbered  38  children.  Those  chil- 
dren have  gone  on  to  start  more  happy  Carroll 
families. 

Today,  the  legacy  of  Anthony  arnj  Angeline 
Carroll  is  a  large  and  close-knit  family  of  tal- 
ented Americans.  Their  descendants  work  in 
many  different  walks  of  life:  from  farmers  to 
computer  specialists,  from  lawyers  to  home- 
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makers,  from  chemists  to  congressional  staff- 
ers. The  Carroll  family  is  making  its  mark  in  so 
many  different  fields. 

One  of  the  Carrolls,  Matthew  Henson,  was 
with  the  expedition  that  went  to  the  North 
Pole  in  1 909.  He  was  Admiral  Perry's  only  as- 
sistant on  that  dangerous  journey.  This  coura- 
geous explorer  was  also  a  proud  family 
member.  After  his  successful  journey  to  the 
North  Pole,  he  returned  to  his  roots  in  Nanje- 
moy, visting  the  cemetery  where  Anthony  and 
Angeline  are  buried,  only  a  short  distance 
from  where  the  little  long  cabin  still  stands. 

I  had  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  meet  this 
remarkable  family  at  their  most  recent  family 
reunion.  I  was  impressed  by  their  many  ac- 
complishments, stirred  by  their  family  values, 
and  touched  by  their  warmth  and  hospitality. 

Theirs  is  a  family  that  exhibits  all  that  is 
great  in  the  American  family.  The  rise  of  a 
family,  from  humble  and  happy  beginnings,  to 
a  large,  close-knit  group  of  successful  Ameri- 
cans. The  Carroll  family  heritage  is  an  Amen- 
can success  story  that  makes  us  all  proud. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1989 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  weeks  have 
passed  since  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  unfortunate  ruling  that  defined  the 
burning  of  the  American  flag  as  a  form  of 
speech.  I  am  worried  that  some  in  Congress 
hope  that  public  passions  will  cool  on  this 
issue,  so  that  we  can  forget  how  important 
protection  of  the  flag  is  to  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. I  firmly  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
Court  made  an  egregious  error  in  ruling  that 
statutory  protection  of  the  flag  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  recently  received  a  very  moving  letter  from 
a  young  lady  expressing  why  our  flag  is  a 
unique  national  symtx)l  that  must  be  accorded 
unique  protection.  I  would  like  the  text  of  the 
letter  to  be  placed  on  the  record.  I  would  also 
like  the  text  of  'The  Amencan  Flag,"  a  pioem 
written  by  a  high  school  student  in  my  distnct, 
to  be  placed  on  the  record.  The  distortion  of 
speech  to  the  extent  that  flag  burning  is  legal 
should  be  corrected  by  the  Congress. 

The  material  follows. 

Dear  Mr.  McEwen:  As  I  write  this  letter.  I 
understand  two  things. 

First,  that  you  do  not  represent  my  dis- 
trict, although  I  live  only  five  short  miles 
from  the  Highland  County  line. 

Secondly.  I  realize  that  the  decision  to 
support  the  burning  of  the  flag  under  first 
amendment  rights  was  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. 

However.  I  want  to  share  with  you  the 
memory  of  an  18-year-old  girl,  who  spent 
the  summer  of  1974  in  Europe.  I  was  only 
one  of  150.  17-  and  18-year-olds  singing 
with   the   Ohio  State   Fair/European 

Youth  Choir. 

thousands  oi  miies  irom  iiuiiie  uvci  uui  na- 
tions most  revered  holiday.  I  don't  t)elieve 
that  any  of  us  realized  the  importance  of 
the  date. 

Until,  we  woke  up  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  no  one  cared  that  it  was  the  4th  of 
July. 
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Except  150  American  teenagers. 

As  I  remember,  it  was  a  less  than  enthusi- 
astic performance  we  gave  that  afternoon. 
And  we  were  a  somber  group  of  luds  as  we 
t>oarded  the  bus  back  to  the  hotel.  There 
was  none  of  the  usual  good-natured  kidding 
and  joking  which  usually  followed  a  concert. 

And  as  we  passed  a  solid  grey,  concrete 
wall,  topped  with  barl>ed  wire  and  complete 
with  soldier  holding  a  machine  gun,  which, 
we  were  told,  was  their  version  of  Congress. 
I  remembered  the  summer  1  went  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  with  my  parents.  Where  I  was 
Free  to  walk  the  halls  and  come  and  go,  and 
sit  in  on  a  session  of  Congress.  To  visit  the 
White  House,  to  walk  through  the  Penta- 
gon.   Preedom!"  I  thought. 

Just  then,  from  the  rear  of  the  bus,  some- 
one t>egan  to  sing.  "Oh  say  can  you  see,  by 
the  dawns  early  light ..." 

One  by  one,  voices  joined  in. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  final  phrase. 
"O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of 
the  brave."  there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  on  the 
bus. 

Even  our  British  tour  guide  was  in  tears. 
No  sell-out  Reds  or  Bengals  game  could  ever 
match  our  150  voices  as  we  proudly  sang  our 
national  anthem,  and  clapped  and  cheered, 
as  we  exited  the  bus  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

What  a  spectacle  we  must  have  t)een  as  we 
hugged  and  wished  each  other  Happy  Birth- 
day, on  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  hotel  lobby. 

So,  when  you  talk  to  me  about  the  1st 
Amendment  right  to  bum  the  symbol  of  my 
freedom  in  protest,  you'll  get  an  argument 
from  me  everytime. 

Because     a    33-year-old     housewife     and 
mother,  rememtjers  what  it  is  like  to  tie  an 
18-year-old   girl,   in   a   foreign   country   on 
America's  Birthday. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Cynthia  L.  Wilson. 

The  American  Flag 
(By  Tara  Adams) 
I  am  the  American  Flag. 
When  I  was  first  made.  I  was  respected  and 

shown  much  dignity. 
Brave  soldiers  felt  a  great  deal  of  pride  if 

they  carried  me  in  battle. 
But  now,  at  times,  that  feeling  of  respiect  for 

me  is  gone. 
I'm  sure  you  see  me  in  some  places  on  a  tall 

flagpole  waving  briskly  in  the  air. 
I'm  only  flying  during  clear  weather— Im 

only  flying  under  a  patriotic  light. 
When  I  am  taken  down.  I  am  saluted  prop- 
erly and  folded  in  the  right  manner, 

not  crumpled  up  like  dirty  laundry. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  some  places  my  value 

is  interpreted  differently. 
Suddenly  no  one  cares. 
They  stick  me  on  a  flagpole,  thinking  they 

are  being  patriotic. 
The  ironic  thing  al)out  this  is  that   they 

forget  about  me. 
Slowly  I  start  to  fray  at  the  ends. 
It  hurts  a  little  but  I  will  overcome. 
The  fringe  on  the  end  of  me  starts  to  rip. 
I  tjegin  to  cry. 
The  tears  and  the  blood  I  am  shedding  mix 

together  and  discolor  me  into  a  dull 

pink. 
But  I  will  adapt. 
I'll  have  to. 

I  am  starting  to  become  very  thin  and  the 
rain  that  is  falling  is  piercing  me  like  a 
knife. 

I  hurt  so  badly  but  no  one  cares. 

I  wall  Improvise. 

It  is  getting  dark  again. 


UM  I 
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I  should  be  frightened,  but  I  am  not. 

I  know  God  will  take  care  of  me. 

I  pray  to  Him  that  someone  will  remember 

me. 
I'm  sick  of  being  up  here  alone,  bewildered 

and  forgotten 
People  look  at  me  and  frown. 
I  hear  they  say,  "what  a  disgrace". 
In  preparing  for  America's  future,  people 
should  punish  others  for  the  agony 
they  put  me  through.  .  .  . 
Not  overlook  it! 
Good,  dawn  Is  coming,  I  try  to  stretch  but 

my  frozen  body  won't  budge. 
I  get  frustrated  and  I  start  to  cry. 
The  warm  tears  slowly  thaw  my  icy  body 
But  wait,  what  is  this  that  God  has  sent? 
It  seems  to  be  two  young  soldiers  in  their 

battle  dress  uniforms. 
They  look  so  healthy  and  vivacious. 
So  caring  and  understanding. 
But  at  the  same  time,  so  young  and  vulnera- 
ble. 
One  of  them  sees'  me. 
I  see  the  dismay  on  his  face  as  he  looks  up 

at  my  cold.  wet.  tattered  form. 
I  see  in  his  eyes  shame  and  despair  as  he 
taps  the  shoulder  of  his  battle  buddy 
"Look.  Look"! 

They  both  quickly  dash  toward  me 
A  sense  of  revival  falls  upon  me. 
My   bellowing  cry  could   have  been   heard 
miles  away  by  anyone  who  wanted  to 
listen. 
They  approach  the  pole  and  quickly  loosen 

the  ropes  that  keep  me  in  torment. 
As  they  unhook  me.  they  keep  me  far  from 

the  ground. 
They  look  at  my  frail  and  raveled  body. 
They  both  begin  to  cover  their  eyes. 
As  they  remove  their  hands,  i  see  their  tear 

swollen  eyes. 
They  wept  for  me,  much  the  way  soldiers 

wept  for  me  in  battle. 
What  a  feeling  of  rebirth. 
Each  looks  in  the  others  eyes,  not  watching 
me    but    folding    me    in    the    proper 
manner. 
The  respectful  manner. 
I  feel  their  hands,  warm  stern,  proud,  assiir 

ing  hands. 
These  men.  by  remembering  the  past,   re 
specting    the    present    and    reaching 
beyond     today,     are     preparing     for 
AMERICA  S  FUTURE! 


CAPITAL  TO  CAPITAL 
TELEVISION  SERIES 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 

Mr  BROWN  of  Californta.  Mr  Speaker  i 
nse  with  my  colleague,  Representative  Clau- 
oiNE  Schneider  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
tact  that  this  Septemtjer  will  marV  the  second 
season  that  'Capital  to  Capital "  will  be  aired 
by  ABC  News.  As  many  of  you  know,  these 
txoadcasts  feature  live,  unedited  discussions 
between  Members  of  Congress  and  Members 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  The  series  is  aired  si- 
multaneously on  txjth  Soviet  and  American 
networks  to  a  combined  audience  ot  well  over 
100  million  viewers.  Last  year  this  unprece- 
dented senes  was  awarded  an  Emmy  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 
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Every  Member  of  Congress  has  his  or  her 
own  reason  for  entenng  public  service.  Each 
of  us  took  the  (oys  and  burdens  of  this  job  in 
order  to  fulfill  our  personal  ambition  to  leave 
the  world  a  better  place  than  we  found  it.  But 
of  all  the  expectations  a  Member  of  Congress 
might  have,  few  of  us  ever  expected  to  win  an 
Emmy  as  part  of  our  career  on  Capitol  Hill. 
For  the  Memtiers  of  Congress  who  make  up 
the  steering  committee  for  "Capital  to  Cap- 
ital." the  Emmy  is  a  tangible  reward  for  the 
effort  that  has  gone  into  these  shows.  In  addi- 
tion to  myself  and  Ms.  Schneider,  the  other 
members  of  the  steenng  committee  are  Clav 
Shaw.  Jim  Leach,  Steny  Hover,  Tom 
Downey,  anfl  Senator  Alan  Cranston. 

These  exchanges  are  intended  to  tackle  the 
toughest  areas  of  disagreement  between  our 
two  countries  m  a  way  that  seeks  to  reach 
beyond  posturing  and  speechmakmg  The 
shows  offer  policymakers  an  opportunity  to 
challenge  viewpoints,  to  look  for  areas  of 
compromise  and  agreement,  and  to  offer  pos- 
sible solutions  Basically,  it  represents  an 
effort  to  improve  communication  and  under- 
standing between  policymakers  in  both  coun- 
tri9s,  not  to  negotiate  agreements  or  make 
commitments  on  programs. 

We  Amencans  have  tieen  forced  to  take  a 
critical  look  at  our  own  country  through  the 
eyes  of  an  adversarial  world  power.  We  have 
been  put  on  the  spot  to  respond  to  their  per- 
ception of  our  system,  and  our  inability  to  pro- 
vide the  American  dream  to  all  of  our  citizens 
Americans,  m  turn,  have  been  able  to  discuss 
arms  control  and  human  rights  abuses  directly 
with  the  very  Soviet  officials  wtio  hold  power 
to  make  decisions  on  these  issues. 

Like  any  new  venture,  we  have  not  always 
been  successful  Some  of  us  on  both  sides 
have  been  unable  to  overcome  the  stiffness 
and  the  occasional  rhetorical  excess  that 
comes  in  speaking  before  a  live  audience  and 
a  camera  lens  Some  critics  have  labeled  the 
shows  as  tx)nng  "  But  unlike  a  maiority  of 
television  shows,  we  are  not  seeking  to  enter- 
tain, but  to  inform,  and  we  have  tieen  reward- 
ed with  maior  breakthroughs  As  a  result  of 
the  show  on  human  nghfs,  several  divided 
families  were  reunited  The  names  of  family 
members  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
were  announced  unexpectedly  to  stunned 
family  members  seated  in  our  audience  A 
Joint  Human  Rights  Commission  has  been 
formed  following  an  on-air  suggestion  to  in- 
vestigate cases  involving  political  prisoners, 
divided  families  and  patients  in  psychiatric 
hospitals 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  some  dramatic 
changes  since  this  show  began  We  have 
seen  the  emergency  of  new  leadership  and 
the  struggles  of  that  leadership  as  it  faces 
change  and  criticism  from  within  its  own  coun- 
try Many  of  those  emerging  leaders  have  ap- 
peared on  the  show  Conversation  among 
allies  IS  easy;  but  broadcasting  direct  accusa- 
tions to  the  leaders  of  a  country  known  not  so 
long  ago  as  the  Evil  Empire"  is  bold  ABC 
News  and  Gosteieradio  are  to  be  congratulat- 
ed for  offenng  this  unique  forum  for  cntical 
dialog  between  our  two  countries  While  it 
would  be  presumptious  to  attnbute  the  historic 
changes  m  Soviet  society  to  the  impact  of  the 
program,  it  has  certainly  been  true  that  atti- 
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tudes   have   been    changed    on    both    sides 
through  its  effect. 

We  thank  our  colleagues  who  have  helped 
make  these  broadcasts  possible.  Many  of 
them  have  appeared  as  panelists,  question- 
ers, and  guests.  Others  have  made  vital  con- 
tnbutions  by  lending  their  committee  rooms, 
which  were  transformed  into  studios.  We  owe 
Tina  Tate,  Jack  Russ,  and  countless  techni- 
cians our  thanks  for  their  help  in  working  with 
ABC  dunng  late  hours  and  on  short  notice. 

We  want  to  recognize  the  efforts  and  sup- 
port of  our  fnends  at  ABC  News.  This  season 
we  are  losing  the  creative  talent  of  our  execu- 
tive producer,  Richerd  Kaplan.  Rick  is  leaving 
our  senes  to  produce  a  new  fall  show  entitled 
"Pnme  Time  Live"  with  Diane  Sawyer  and 
Sam  Donaldson.  We  feel  fortunate  that  Rick 
was  able  to  tackle  the  challenge  of  working 
with  Members  of  Congress  to  produce  Capital 
to  Capital  while  he  continued  producing  a 
daily  show  for  Nightline.  A  large  measure  of 
the  shows  success  is  due  to  his  effort.  We 
thank  Rick  for  his  hard  work,  and  wish  him 
and  his  assistant.  Susan  Sigel,  the  best  of 
luck. 

Capital  to  Capital  will  begin  this  year  with  a 
new  executive  producer,  Jeff  Gralnick,  and  a 
show  on  the  cntical  environmental  problems 
facing  both  nations  and  the  entire  Earth.  We 
invite  your  continued  participation  and  support 
as  we  begin  our  second  year  of  broadcasts 
this  tall. 


ALTON  COAL  LEASE  EXCHANGE 

HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 
Mr  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  pleas- 
es me  to  be  able  to  )oin  my  Utah  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Utah  Legislature  m  support  of  legislation  that 
recognizes  the  importance  of  balancing  the 
competing  concerns  of  the  industry  and  the 
environment.  This  bill,  which  is  supported  by 
all  members  of  the  Utah  and  Nevada  delega- 
tions, authonzes  the  exchange  of  Federal  coal 
leases  proposed  for  surtace  mine  develop- 
ment in  southern  Utah,  in  the  Alton  coal  field, 
for  Federal  coal  leases  in  an  existing  mining 
area  in  central  Utah 

While  I  am  a  proponent  of  many  pro-envi- 
ronment issues  and  the  designation  of  addi- 
tional wilderness,  I  have  never  opposed  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  my 
home  State  of  Utah  where  such  development 
was  appropnate  I  do  not  consider  a  large  sur- 
face mine  to  be  an  appropnate  neighbor  to 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  treasured  national 
parks,  the  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park.  l-;ow- 
ever,  central  Utah,  where  the  new  leases  are 
located,  already  supports  mining  operations. 
The  expansion  of  those  operations  which  will 
result  from  this  exchange  will  increase  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  aid  in  the  recovery 
of  the  depressed  Utah  mining  industry  This, 
without  endangenng  the  environment. 

My  concern  for  the  environmentally  sensi- 
tive area  surrounding  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Park  have  been  heightened  in  recent  years  as 
it  appeared  that  the  owner  of  the  leases  in  the 
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Alton  coal  field  was  quickly  moving  toward  de- 
velopment of  the  leases.  Although  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  have  taken  action  to 
protect  unusually  sensititve  areas,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  surtace  mine  is  proceeding  and 
appears  inevitable.  Fortunately,  the  coinci- 
dence of  several  factors  lead  the  owner  of  the 
Alton  leases,  Nevada  Electric  investment  Co. 
[NEICO]  to  propose  this  exchange.  If  this  ex- 
change is  rejected,  Neico  will  have  no  re- 
course but  to  pursue  the  necessary  require- 
ments to  mine  coal  from  Alton. 

In  proposing  this  exchange,  Neico  has  con- 
tinued to  show  its  sensitivity  to  environmental 
concerns.  For  instance,  Neico  only  seeks  re- 
serves which  can  be  mined  from  its  existing 
mine  portal.  This  is  consistent  with  the  desire 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  avoid  ttie  develop- 
ment of  a  new  portal  in  the  Manti-La  Sal  Na- 
tional Forest.  No  other  mining  concern  could 
access  most  of  the  reserves  sought  by  Neico 
without  a  new  mining  portal.  Any  revenues 
which  might  be  lost  due  to  the  lack  of  com- 
petitive leasing  of  this  area  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  fact  that  mining  can  beq\n  much 
sooner  due  to  its  proximity  to  an  existing  mine 
operation.  In  additkjn,  Neico  is  entitled  to 
compensation  for  its  significant  investment  in 
the  Alton  coal  field. 


MR.  IRA  BORNSTEIN  RECENT 
RECIPIENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NUCLEAR  SOCIETY'S  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  AWARD 


UM  I 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWEU 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1989 

Mr  FAWELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
recognize  Mr.  Ira  Bornstein.  a  recent  recipient 
of  the  American  Nuclear  Society's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  The  Oistirtguished 
Service  Award  has  been  given  only  10  other 
times  in  the  history  of  the  American  Nuclear 
Society.  Ira  is  most  deserving  of  this  honor. 

Ira,  a  nuclear  engineer  at  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  has  tieen  recognized  by  the  Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Society  for  his  12  years  of  out- 
standing service  in  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  American  Nuclear  Society/ 
US  Department  of  Energy  International  Stu- 
dent Exchange  Program.  The  International 
Student  Exchange  Program  sponsors  bilateral 
exchanges  of  engineering  graduate  students 
from  universities  located  in  the  Midwestern 
United  States  with  those  from  universities  in 
France,  West  Germany,  and  Japan.  American 
students  are  provided  with  sumrrier  jobs  at 
leading  research  centers  in  France,  West  Ger- 
many, and  Japan.  In  return,  the  students  from 
those  countnes  come  to  the  United  States  to 
work  at  Argonne  National  Latxxatory. 

The  exchange  program  has  provided  enrich- 
ing expenences  for  nearty  100  American  stu- 
dents and  an  equal  number  of  students  from 
abroad  In  addition  to  learning  how  technical 
work  IS  done  in  a  foreign  country,  tfiese  stu- 
dents learn  about  the  culture  and  customs  of 
their  host  countnes  By  ttie  time  these  stu- 
dents leave  their  host  countries,  tt>ey  have 
t>ecome  acquainted  with  tfie  people,  formed 
lasting  friendships,  and,  in  a  small  way,  help)ed 
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foster  international  good  will  and  understand- 
ing. 

My  colleagues,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Ira  Bornstein  for  his  many  years  of 
dedication  to  the  improvement  of  international 
scientific  understanding  and  cooperation. 


NIAID'S  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
LABORATORIES 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 


or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1989 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resolving  medi- 
cal mysteries  is  a  difficult  task.  America  has 
long  led  the  way  In  doing  so. 

Out  in  Montana,  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  is 
located  one  of  our  Nation's  medical  research 
laboratories.  Staffed  by  biomedical  detectives, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  continues  its 
important  work;  included  in  that  mission  is  re- 
search on  Lyme  disease. 

The  following  Is  an  article  from  a  December 
1988  National  Institutes  of  Health  publication. 
[From  "The  Record. "  a  National  Institutes 

of  Health  publication  Dec.  13.  1988] 
Biomedical  Detective   Identifies   Elusive 
Agent— NIAID'S    Rocky    Mountain    Lab- 
oratories 

For  scientists  in  basic  research,  there  are 
few  'eurekas. "  Piece  by  piece,  researchers 
seek  out  tantalizing  bits  of  evidence  that 
eventually  might  prove  to  be  a  solid  clue.  At 
NIAID'S  Rocky  Mountain  Latwratories 
(RML).  one  of  these  biomedical  sleuths  has 
received  international  recognition  for  his 
successful  detective  work  in  solving  a  medi- 
cal mystery  that  has  become  an  increasing 
health  concern  in  America— Lyme  disease. 

Situated  in  Montana's  lush  Bltterroot 
"Valley,  RML  came  into  being  because  of  an 
earlier  medical  puzzle.  Many  of  the  early 
settlers  attracted  to  the  fertile  valley  were 
plagued  by  a  disease  they  knew  as  "black 
measles"  of  "spotted  fever  "  In  1902.  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  sent  out  a  re- 
search team  to  find  the  cause.  Tents,  cabins 
and  an  old  schoolhouse  were  used  for  hous- 
ing the  early  labs,  where  the  researchers  ul- 
timately not  only  identified  the  source  of 
the  problem— tick  bites— but  also  formulat- 
ed a  vaccine  against  the  agent.  In  gratitude, 
the  State  of  Montana  built  the  present  fa- 
cilities, which  the  Public  Health  Service 
then  purchased  in  1931.  With  the  NIH  reor- 
ganization 40  years  ago.  the  laboratories 
Ijecame  a  component  of  the  new  Microbiolo- 
gical Institute.  NIAID's  precursor. 

The  41  scientists  now  at  RML  continue  re- 
search on  arthropod-borne  diseases  in  addi- 
tion to  studying  animal  infections  transmis- 
sible to  humans,  slow-virus  diseases,  vaccine 
development,  and  more  recently,  the  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  (AIDS). 
The  following  story  depicts  the  kind  of  work 
conducted  on  RML. 

In  1975,  the  Connecticut  State  Health  De- 
partment received  a  phone  call  from  a 
mother  concerned  atraut  the  outbreak  of  a 
strange  disease  in  her  village.  Twelve  chil- 
dren had  been  affected.  Local  doctors  had 
diagnosed  the  disease  as  juvenile  arthritis. 

Soon  after,  another  woman  in  the  same  lo- 
cality contacted  a  clinic  at  Yale  Medical 
School  alwut  an  "epidemic"  of  arthritis  in 
her  family.  Suljsequent  investigations 
showed  that  the  clinical  and  epidemiologic 
patterns  were  the  same  in  both  outbrealcs. 
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Because  the  disease  seemed  to  be  unique  to 
this  general  locality  and  was  first  identified 
in  a  village  called  Lyme,  it  came  to  be 
luiown  as  Lyme  disease. 

From  1975  to  1979,  Connecticut  health  of- 
ficers recorded  512  cases  of  Lyme  disease. 
Further  epidemiologic  and  ecological  stud- 
ies, funded  by  another  NIH  institute,  In- 
criminated a  tiny  tick,  which  lives  off  ro- 
denU  and  white-tailed  deer,  as  the  carrier  of 
the  disease.  Yet  the  microbe  that  actually 
causes  Lyme  disease  remained  unknown. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  RML  in  Montana.  Dr. 
Willy  Burgdorfer,  a  pathobiologist  specializ- 
ing in  tick-t)ome  diseases,  was  continuing 
his  work  in  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 
He  had  become  Interested  In  spotted  fever 
cases  occurring  In  New  York,  among  resi- 
dents of  Long  Island.  Is  it  possible,  he  won- 
dered, that  the  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever  bacterium.  Rickettsia  ricketttii,  is 
transmitted  by  the  deer  tick? 

With  his  collaborator.  Dr.  Jorge  Benach 
from  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health.  Burgdorfer  had  examined  several 
hundred  ticks,  but  saw  no  evidence  of  rick- 
ettsial infection.  Then,  in  September  1981, 
Burgdorfer  received  one  additional  ship- 
ment of  ticks  for  testing.  While  examining 
the  tick  blood  for  rickettsiae,  he  found  what 
looked  like  microscopic  worms.  In  hot  pur- 
suit, hoping  to  leam  more  about  these 
worms,  he  dissected  the  ticks  and  prepared 
smears  from  the  removed  tissue. 

He  did  not  find  what  he  had  expected.  In- 
stead, his  microscope  revealed  spirochetes— 
the  same  spiral-shaped  microbes  later  de- 
tected in  Lyme  disease  patients.  In  addition, 
spirochetes  he  sul)sequently  isolated  from 
European  ticks  were  identical  to  the  Lyme 
agent^s.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  Euro- 
pean doctors  had  been  diagnosing  another 
tick-borne  disease  they  called  erythema 
chronicum  migrans  (ECM).  Burgdorfer 
showed  that  Lyme  disease  is  actually  a 
severe  form  of  ECM.  The  mystery  was 
solved. 

In  the  annals  of  science,  one  of  the  high- 
est forms  of  recognition  is  naming  an  orga- 
nism for  the  investigator  who  discovered  it. 
In  the  ancient  taxonomic  tradition,  there- 
fore, the  spirochetes  that  cause  Lyme  dis- 
ease are  now  known  as  Borrelia  burgdorfert 
For    his    discovery,    Burgdorfer    was    also 
awarded  the  Schaudinn-Hoffman  plaque  by 
the    German    Society    of    Dermatologists 
during  its  34th  congress  in  Zurich.  Switzer- 
land in   1984.  Schaudinn  and  Hoffman,  in 
1903.  discovered  Treponema  pallidum,  the 
organism     that     causes    syphilis.     F\irther 
kudos    came    last    year    from    Switzerland, 
where    the    University    of   Bern    presented 
Burgdorfer     with     an     honorary     medical 
degree  in  recognition  of  his  spirochete  work: 
this  past  month,  the  West  German  Minister 
of  Health   presented  Burgdorfer  with  the 
prestigious  Robert  Koch  Foundation  Award. 
For  the  true  scientist,  however,  an  answer 
only    stimulates    more    questions.    Doctors 
now  know  how  to  treat  Lyme  disease,  but  di- 
agnosing the  disease  remains  difficuit.  Not 
only  are  its  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
other  diseases,   the   diagnostic   blood   tests 
presently  available  are  not  reliable.  Several 
years  ago.  Burgdorfer  devised  a  quick  test 
for  identifying  ticks  infected  with  spotted 
fever  rickettsiae.  Now.  in  collaboration  with 
other  RML  researchers,  he  is  working  to  im- 
prove the  diagnostic  tests  for  Lyme  disease. 
In    the    isolated    Montana    laboratories, 
Burgdorfer  continues  in  his  role  as  a  bio- 
medical Sherlock  Holmes— even  though  he 
officially  retired  in  1986.  It  seems  particu- 
larly fitting  to  profile  Burgdorfer  as  NIAID 
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celebrates  iU  40th  anniversary  because  his 
NIAID  career,  which  beKan  in  1951.  has 
very  nearly  .spanned  the  hfe  of  the  insti- 
tute -Karen  Leighty 


IKE  TRIMBLES  RETIREMENT 

HON.  BILL  SARPAUUS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 

Mr    SARPALIUS    Mr    Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  of  this  House's  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  had  not  only  a  great 
influence  on  my  life,  but  on  the  lives  of  count 
less  young  people  across  the  State  of  Texas 

Ike  Tnmbie  has  been  a  teacher  for  34  years 
and  has  recently  retired  from  his  profession 
He  has  dedicated  his  life  to  instructing  young 
people  about  vocational  agriculture  His  dedi- 
cation to  the  students  of  Texas  has  been 
amazing,  through  his  canng.  Ike  made  stu 
dents  proud  of  themselves  and  the  work  he 
inspired  in  them 

Ike  graduated  from  Texas  Tech  Umversitv  m 
1955  and  tjegan  his  teaching  career  shortly 
afterward  He  served  m  the  U  S  Army  and  'e 
ceived  a  master  of  education  degree  from 
Texas  Tech  m  '  968 

i  first  came  in  contact  with  ike  through  my 
close  association  with  Cal  Farley  s  Boys 
Ranch,  near  Amanllo,  where  ike  taught  for  5 
years  He  also  taught  m  the  Texas  communi- 
ties of  Dalhan.  Post,  and  Laredo  He  then 
came  to  Dumas  TX.  where  he  taught  and 
served  as  the  school's  Future  Farmers  o' 
America  advis-T  for  1 1  years 

His  students  learned  the  importance  of  agri 
culture  and  how  it  affected  not  only  their  hves 
but  thousands  of  others  as  well  He  led  his 
pupils  to  numerous  awards  m  agriculture  and 
livestock  shows— awards  which  proved  to  bf 
)ust  the  t>eginning  tor  the  lives  he  helped  cuiti 
vate 

But.  more  than  any  honor  or  award  tne 
greatest  gitl  ike  gave  his  students  was  the  gih 
of  pride  He  taught  them  to  take  pride  m  them 
selves,  pnde  m  their  work,  pride  in  their  com 
munity,  and  m  their  country  For  ike  the 
measuie  of  success  was  not  how  many  prizes 
his  students  won,  it  was  how  many  of  his  stu- 
dents tjecame  responsible  productive  citi- 
zens 

The  students  of  Texas  will  sorely  miss  Ike 
Trimble    His  talents  and  his  unselfish  dedica 
tion  will  not  be  replaced  easily   But  how  forlu 
nate  we  are  that  he  has  inspired  others  to 
carry  on  his  tradition  outside  of  the  classroom 


TRIBUTE  TO  SCOUTING 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 

Mr  GEKAS  Mr  Speaker,  I  know  my  col- 
leagues t\ave  noted  this  last  week  the  tfK>u- 
sands  of  young  men  in  olive  uniforms  visiting 
our  Capital  as  part  of  the  Nattonal  Boy  Scout 
Jambofee  held  at  AP  Hill  in  Virginia  I  have 
been  awed  by  the  good  manners  and  up- 
standing demeanor  these  Boy  Scouts  have 
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demonstrated  as  they  wait  m  long  lines  and 
spend  countless  hours  sightseeing  I  believe. 
Mr  Speaker  that  the  occasion  of  the  National 
Scout  Jamboree  is  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us 
!o  celebrate  what  Scouting  means  to  our 
young  people  and  our  country 

Scouting  generates  solid  character  By  con- 
stantly aspiring  to  high  standards.  Boy  Scouts 
develop  breadth  of  view  sympathy  clean 
living,  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and 
the  serenity  brought  by  purposeful  living  vVe 
can  ask  no  more  for  our  future  than  for  it  to 
De  led  by  people  who  appreciate  the  natural 
beauty  of  this  world  as  well  as  the  )0y  of  high 
moral  purpose  't  is  exactly  these  goals  that 
Scouting  embiaces 

One  of  the  Boy  Scout  troops  m  my  district. 
Troop  86  in  Oval  PA  is  attending  the  jambo- 
ree I  welcome  them  to  our  Nation  s  Capital 
and  wish  them  a  good  and  productive  time 
here  This  troop  has  an  additional  pnvilege 
this  summer— it  is  hosting  an  international 
Scouter  Murray  John  Roberts  from  New  Zea- 
land Scou!  Roberts  has  been  active  m  Scout- 
ing for  1 1  years,  and  currently  serves  the 
Scout  Association  of  New  Zealand  as  a  tram- 
ng  leader  and  coordinator  My  young  constitu- 
ents will  benefit  from  Mr  Roberts  many 
Scouting  expenences  and  traditions  of  New 
Zealand  and  his  varied  international  adven- 
tures as  he  teaches  skills  m  canoemg,  back 
packing,  hiKing.  and  scoulcraft 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  recognize  not  only 
the  good  fortune  o'  my  constituents  who  will 
benefit  from  both  the  National  Scout  Jambo- 
ree and  the  contributions  o(  Murray  John  Rob- 
erts, but  our  young  people  everywhere  who 
are  guided  and  directed  by  the  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples of  Boy  Scouting 
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Roilcaii  No  187 
Rollcall  No   188, 


yea 

"nay ' 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OK  (  .^Lir<lK.NI,\ 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 

Mr  DANNEMEYER  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  tor  part  of  last  week  and 
missed  several  votes  Had  •  been  present  i 
would  havfc  voted  as  follows 

*eDNESD*v    JULY  26.   1989 

Rollcall  No  167.  'nay  " 

RoHcaii  No  168.   "nay  " 

Rollcall  No  169     nay  " 

Rollcall  No  170.   "nay  " 

Rollcall  No  171.  ■  nay  " 

Rollcall  No  172     nay" 

THURSDAY    JULY  ?7     1989 

Rollcall  No  173.  nay  " 
Rollcall  No  174.  yea  "" 
Rollcall  No  175.  nay  " 
Rollcall  No  176.  "nay  ' 
Rollcall  No  177.  nay  ■ 
Rollcall  No  178.  "nay  ■• 
Rollcall  No  179.  "yea  "" 
Rollcall  No  180.  "yea  " 
Rollcall  No  181.  nay  "" 
Rollcall  No  182.  nay  ■• 
Rollcall  No  183.  nay  "" 
Rollcall  No  184,  "nay  ' 
Rollcall  No   185,  "nay  "" 

fRIOAY,  JULY  ?8,  1989 

Rollcall  No   186   "nay" 


STOP  QUOTAS  AGAINST  ASIAN- 
AMERICAN  STUDENTS 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 
Mr  ROHRABACHER  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  corporate  headquar- 
ters of  the  World  Journal,  the  Nations  largest 
Asian  newspaper.  Dr.  William  L  Smith,  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Rights  at 
the  Department  of  Education,  gave  a  memora- 
ble speech  about  the  progress  of  the  Asian- 
Amencan  community  To  his  credit  Dr  Smith 
touched  upon  the  controversial  subject  of 
quotas  that  may  exist  against  Asian-Ameri- 
cans at  some  of  Americas  greatest  colleges 
and  universities  I  hope  that  Dr.  Smith's  re- 
marks are  seriously  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  that  they  complete,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  compliance  reviews  they 
are  conducting  against  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Harvard  University 

I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 147  a  bill  that  would  put  Congress  on 
record  as  opposing  the  use  of  such  quotas  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  piece  of 
legislation  I  also  ask  that  Dr  Smith's  remarks 
be  placed  mto  the  Record 
8pEErn  OK  Dk.  William  L.  Smith  on  Julv 

21,  1989 
President  T.  W.  Wang  of  Uv  World  Jour 
nal.  President  HovLard  Lee  of  the  World 
Journal  U.S  Edition,  distinguished  guests 
and  friei  Js.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  and  cel- 
ebrate with  you  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
''nlarged  corporate  office  of  the  World  Jour 
nal  U.S  Edition  in  Queens.  New  York. 

Ever  since  the  1850s,  the  Chinese  people 
have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  ethnic  mi- 
nority population  in  America.  In  recent 
years.  Chinese-Americans  became  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  minority  groups  in  tne 
United  States.  I  was  told  there  are  over  1 
million  Chinese  currently  living  in  America 
I  wa.s  also  told  that  three  out  of  four  Chi 
ne.se  Americans  are  foreign  born  and  immi 
grated  from  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong  and  main- 
land China  since  1965.  I  can  well  understand 
why  many  of  these  new  immigrants  are  still 
turning  to  Chinese  language  newspapers  for 
news,  information  about  American  way  of 
life,  citizenship,  education,  consumer  tips 
and  others.  The  World  Journal,  by  being 
the  largest  Chinese  language  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  and  serving  over  100.000 
subscribers  in  the  East  Coast  and  another 
70,000  in  the  western  states,  indeed,  has 
been  playing  an  important  role  in  assisting 
the  Chinese-Americans  to  be  fully  assimilat- 
ed into  the  mainstream  of  their  American 
■society  while  enriching  the  lives  of  over  1 
million  Americans  of  Chinese  ancestry  as 
well  as  other  Americans  who  can  read  Chi- 
nese. On  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion Lauro  Cavazos.  who  is  unfortunately 
unable  to  attend  this  important  event  on  ac- 
count of  a  prior  commitment,  let  me  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  World  Journal  on 
a  job  well  done. 

July  1989,  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Like  many  other  minority  groups  in  the  United 
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States,  of  which  I  am  one,  Chinese-Ameri- 
cans had  overcome  many  barriers  and  diffi- 
culties. In  spite  of  these  barriers,  with  te- 
nacity, diligence,  determination,  and  above 
all.  through  coethnic  cooperation,  Chinese- 
Americans  have  slowly  but  surely  gained 
their  upward  mobility  while  making  many 
valuable  contributions  to  the  United  States. 
The  early  Chinese  immigrants  who  tolled 
in  the  fields  or  on  railroad  construction 
projects  could  have  never  dreamed  that,  one 
day.  Chinese- Americans  will  be  appointed  to 
important  posts  in  the  Federal  Government. 
President  Bush  has  appointed  Chinese- 
Americans  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Ambassador  to  Nepal,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or. As  you  may  know  from  newspaper  re- 
ports there  are  several  other  important 
posts  that  President  Bush  has  to  fill— in- 
cluding mine! 

Chinese-Americain  accomplishments  and 
contributions  to  America  cover  practically 
every  aspect  of  American  life.  In  the  elec- 
tronic media,  there  is  Connie  Chung.  In  in- 
dustry, there  is  the  Wang  Laboratories.  In 
sports,  there  is  young.  17-year  old  Michael 
Chang  who  won  the  French  Tennis  Open 
last  month.  One  I  like  the  most,  which 
many  of  you  probably  do  not  know,  is  the 
Bing  cherries.  A  Chinese  by  the  name  of 
Bing  (obviously  it  wasn't  Bing  Crosby)  suc- 
cessfully cross-pollinated  the  hardy  Ameri- 
can cherry  tree  (like  the  one  George  Wash- 
ington allegedly  chopped  down)  with  the 
Chinese  cherry  tree,  resulting  in  plump. 
juicy  and  tasty  Bing  cherries. 

The  driving  force  for  these  contributions 
and  accomplishments  made  by  the  Chinese- 
Americans  is  the  5.000  years  of  Chinese  her- 
itage which  places  a  high  value  on  educa- 
tion. Chinese-American  parents  who  put 
enormous  stress  on  education  and  parental 
involvement  in  encouraging  their  children 
excel  in  education  are  performing  a  role 
that  is  ever  more  important  now  in  our  ever 
more  complex  world  competition.  President 
Bush  regards  education  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most concerns  for  his  Administration.  In 
fact,  he  wants  to  be  remembered  as  a  "Eklu- 
cation  President." 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  is  responsible  for  en- 
forcing Federal  laws  that  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  sex.  age  or  handicap.  Our  mission  at 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  is  to  ensure  that 
all  Americans  will  have  an  equal  acess  to 
quality  education. 

The  Federal  laws  that  we  enforce  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  are: 

1.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color  or  national  origin; 

2.  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972,  which  forbids  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex: 

3.  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  which  prohibits  discrimination  of  the 
basis  of  handicap;  and 

4.  The  Age  Discrimination  of  Act  of  1975. 
which  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  bias 
uf  age,  particularly  old  age. 

I  have  brought  with  me  a  few  sample  bro- 
chures on  the  civil  rights  of  students  pub- 
lished by  our  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  translating  these  into  Chi- 
nese and  other  Asian  languages.  Perhaps, 
the  World  Journal  would  like  to  introduce 
some  of  these  brochures  to  its  readers 
before  we  are  able  to  publish  them  in  the 
near  future  as  part  of  its  continuing  public 
service. 
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In  closing  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  status 
report  on  the  involvement  of  OCR  in  the 
question  of  Asian  college  admission  discrimi- 
nation. The  Office  for  Civil  RighU  recently 
completed  the  on  site  investigation  portion 
of  the  compliance  review  of  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  on  Asian  quota 
discrimination.  The  on  site  investigation  of 
Harvard  University  will  begin  at  the  start  of 
the  1989-1990  academic  year.  UCLA  and 
Harvard  were  chosen  for  compliance  review 
because  statistical  data,  state  government 
studies,  general  complaints  and  media  re- 
ports indicate  that  these  universities  may  be 
having  a  problem  complying  with  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race. 
color  or  national  origin  in  programs  and  ac- 
tivities that  receive  Federal  financial  assist- 
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admissions  is  consistent  with  Titles  IV  and 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  may 
prove  to  be  the  best  for  everyone:  students 
of  all  races,  the  educational  institutions, 
and  our  country  as  it  faces  the  challenges 
before  it  in  the  next  decade  and  century. 

It  is  not  only  a  terrible  thing  to  waste  a 
mind,  it  is  also  a  terrible  thing  to  not  devel- 
op to  its  full  potential  each  individuals 
talent. 

Keep  encouraging  your  children  to  study 
hard.  We  will  see  to  it  that  they  wUl  have 
an  equal  and  fair  opportunity  to  enter  na- 
tion's top  universities. 


The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  will  schedule 
further  compliance  reviews  on  Asian  quota 
discrimination  in  college  admissions  as  war- 
ranted. The  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
will  not  tolerate  any  form  of  racial  or  na- 
tional origin  discrimination.  In  April  1989. 
Secretary  of  Education  Lauro  Cavazos  de- 
nounced discrimination  against  prospective 
Asian  American  college  students  saying 
that:  "We  will  investigate  all  complaints  in 
these  areas  and  follow  up." 

On  April  4  this  year  Secretary  Cavazos  in 
a  response  to  a  question  about  Asian  college 
admission  quotas  said.  ■.  .  .  That  kind  of 
discrimination  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  is 
reprehensible,  and  it  is  illegal  .  . 

Quotas  are  a  particularly  invidious  form 
of  discrimination  because  they  give  the  im- 
pression of  fair  and  equal  treatment  when 
in  reality  it  doesn't  exist.  When  the  student 
applicant  comes  to  recognize  that  they've 
been  conned  it  can  create  a  residue  of  hate 
that  can  destroy  a  talented  student  and.  as 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund  says.  A 
mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste."  Denying 
admissions  to  the  nation's  prestigious  uni- 
versities like  Harvard.  UC  Berkeley,  or 
others  to  any  students  if  it  is  based  on  race, 
color  or  national  origin  is  against  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  providing  equal  opportunity 
to  all  Americans,  whether  they  are  Ameri- 
can-bom or  foreign-bom. 

The  United  States  faces  its  greatest  chal- 
lenge ever  from  world  competition.  We 
cannot  afford  to  waste  a  single  mind  of  any 
race.  Title  VI  which  prohibits  race  discrimi 
nation,  is  not  only  morally  right,  it  is  the 
law.  It  is  good  for  education  and  good  for 
America 

This  is  an  issue  that  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  35  Congressmen  led  by  Congressman 
Rohrabacher  and  Congresswoman  Saiki.  an- 
other Asian  American  leader,  have  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  147 
which  calls  on  the  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion and  Justice  to  intensify  their  efforts  to 
ensure  that  the  college  admissions  process  is 
not  discriminating  against  anyone. 

The  thing  I  like  about  this  Resolution  is 
that  it  calls  on  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country,  which  are.  as  a  group,  the 
finest  in  the  world,  to  perform  a  self  evalua- 
tion to  make  sure  that  their  admissions 
process  is  in  compliance  with  the  standard 
for  non-discrimination  enunciated  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  RegenU  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  v.  Bakke. 

It  may  be  that  this  self  evaluation  will 
result  in  a  greater  understanding  that  a  pro- 
liferation of  subjective  criteria  and  stand- 
ards other  than  academic  merit  is  not  the 
method  for  admissions  decisions  that  is  the 
fairest  to  all  concerned.  A  retum  to  academ- 
ic merit  as  the  overriding  basis  for  college 


HIS  HOLINESS  THE  DALAI  LAMA 
OF  TIBET  RECEIVES  THE 
RAOUL  WALLENBERG  CON- 
GRESSIONAL HUMAN  RIGHTS 
AWARD 


UM  I 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1989 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  21.  a 
most  significant  event  occurred  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama 
of  Tibet  was  given  the  Raoul  Wallenberg  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Award  of  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Foundation  at  a 
most  impressive  ceremony  in  New  York. 

The  Congressional  Human  Rights  Founda- 
tion, which  I  have  the  honor  to  cochair  with 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. John  Portefi,  recognized  the  Dalai 
Lama  for  his  leadership  and  example  for  the 
peaceful  and  nonviolent  observance  of  human 
nghts  around  the  globe.  I  commend  Mr.  David 
Phillips,  the  executive  director  of  the  founda- 
tion, for  his  excellent  work  in  preparing  this 
outstanding  event.  The  presentation  of  this 
award  was  a  very  moving  occasion  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fundamental  rights  we  as  Ameri- 
cans take  for  granted,  but  which  are  denied  to 
citizens  of  so  many  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  our  col- 
leagues, I  insert  the  address  given  acknowl- 
edging the  human  rights  contributions  of  his 
Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  in  the  selfless  spirit 
of  the  great  Holocaust  humanitarian   Raoul 
Wallenberg  in  the  Record.  I  also  insert  the 
response  of  His  Holiness  in  the  Record: 
Address  or  Congressman  Tom  Lantos  Pre- 
senting THE  Raoul  Wallenberg  Congres- 
sional HtTHAN  Rights  Award  to  His  Ho- 
liness THE  Dalai  Lama 

Your  Holiness,  distinguished  guests:  This 
is  an  extraordinary  event.  Today  we  are  pre- 
senting the  first  Raoul  Wallenberg  Congres- 
sional Human  Rlghte  Award.  This  occasion 
is  the  linkage  of  the  ultimate  hero  of  the 
Holocaust  with  the  person  who  has  given  us 
hope  in  the  perfectibUity  of  man  and 
woman— a  man  who  has  shown  dignity  and 
courage  and  determination  in  the  face  of  in- 
credible obstacles  and  difficulties. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  a  Lutheran  Swede 
who  left  behind  the  comfort  and  safety  and 
security  of  neutral  Sweden  and  his  home- 
town of  Stockholm  to  go  to  Hungary  at  the 
height  of  the  brutality  of  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  his 
brothers  and  his  sisters,  with  whom  he  had 
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nothing  In  common  except  his  humanity  In 
his  own  lifetime.  Raoul  Wallenberg  has 
l)ecome  a  legend  of  the  ultimate  values  of 
decency  to  which  we  all  aspire 

It  IS  most  appropriate  that  the  first  inter 
national  Raoul  Wallenberg  Human  Rights 
Award  should  be  given  to  and  accepted  by  a 
person  who  has  ironically  created  a  new  and 
meaningful  life  for  one  hundred  thousand 
people.  Just  as  Raoul  Wallenberg  saved  the 
lives  of  one  hundred  thousand  people  from 
the  Naizi  war  rriachine.  His  Holiness  the 
Dalai  Lama  has  preserved  the  traditional 
cultural  and  religious  life  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Tibetan  exiles. 

My  dear  friend  and  distinguished  col 
league.  Congressman  John  Porter,  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  foundinif 
the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Founda 
tion.  has  asked  me  to  convey  his  deep  and 
profound  respect  and  affection  for  our  hon 
ored  guest  today 

The  Congressional  Human  Rights  Foun 
dation  IS  a  broad-based  organization.  It  i.s  to 
tally  bipartisan  and  has  only  one  goal 
fighting  for  human  rights  wherever  human 
rights  are  in  jeopardy— and  that  gives  us  a 
lot  of  territory  We  have  a  very  simple,  yet 
very  compelling  issue.  We  cannot  rest— we 
will  not  rest  until  human  rights  violations 
become  just  a  matter  of  history's  ugly 
pages. 

During  the  course  of  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  miracles  unfold.  1  shall  never  forget 
the  numl)er  of  times  that  the  conscience  of 
the  Congress.  Dr  William  Ford,  who  is  the 
chaplain  of  our  little  group  of  435  unruly 
people.  John  Porter.  Catherine  Porter,  my 
wife  Annette,  and  I  have  stood  at  press  oon 
ferences  feeling  somewhat  empty  inside  at 
the  end  of  a  press  conference  for  Shchar 
ansky.  Sakharov.  or  someone  else  who  wa.s 
made  a  non-person  by  some  dictatorial  and 
totalitarian  regime 

But  we  have  seen  a  miracle  unfold.  People 
have  come  out  People  are  honored  by  re 
gimes  that  trampled  on  them.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  spectacles  of  recent  years 
was  to  see  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  on  Boston 
television  praising  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nor  too  many  weeks  ago  in 
my  native  city  of  Budapest,  we  witnessed  a 
remarkable  reburial.  The  regime  which 
killed  Imre  Nagy  afforded  him  the  highe.st 
honor  which  that  nation  could  provide  His 
remains  were  reburied  with  pomp  and  cir 
cumstance  and  respect  and  the  crying  out  of 
Mea  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa."  Laidies  and 
Gentlemen,  we  will  all  be  around  when  the 
young  heroes  of  Tiananmin  Square  are  re 
buried  with  honor  by  the  Chinese  govern 
ment 

What  differentiates  the  massacre  of  Beij 
ing  and  the  massacre  of  Lhasa  is  just  one 
thing— the  presence  of  the  media.  The  mas 
sacrf  of  Beijing  was  brought  into  every  Eu 
ropean  and  American  home,  mto  the  living 
room  of  every  Austrahan  and  Japanese  and 
Canadian  and  citizen  of  every  other  nation 
And  history  could  not  be  changed  or  denied 
or  obfuscated  because  we  were  all  witnesses 
to  history 

Not  many  were  witnesses  of  the  bloodshed 
in  Lhasa  which  has  occurred  over  the  last  30 
years,  but  particularly  during  the  past  'wo 
years.  But  the  blood  has  flowed  no  less  copi 
ously  in  Lhasa.  These  marvelous  Tibetan 
people  faced  great  anguish  and  pain  and 
suffering,  when  their  sole  crime  was  thai 
they  wanted  to  practice  their  own  religion 
and  lead  their  own  lives  in  peace  and  digni 
ty  There  were  few  who  heard  their  an 
guished  cries,  and  the  world  barely  noticed 
One  voice,  without  a  moment's  pause,  ha.-- 
pleaded    the    cause,    not    just    of    his    own 
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people,  but  the  cause  of  universal  brother 
hood  and  sisterhood.  He  is  our  honored 
guest  today 

We  are  living  at  a  hinge  of  history,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  connected  to  the  past  but 
we  are  swinging  into  new  and  hopefully 
better  directions  of  democracy  and  plural 
ism  and  religious  freedom  There  is  no  one 
who  de.serves  our  respect  and  honor  and 
support  and  dedication  to  his  cause  than  Hi.s 
Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama 

On  behalf  of  the  Congre.ssional  Human 
Rights  Foundation,  it  gives  me  infinite 
pleasure  and  pride  to  present  to  him  a 
symbol  which  you  all  recognize,  the  dome  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  building.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  our  Congre.ss.  which  has  kept  us 
free  throughftut  our  history  The  Congress 
IS  an  unruly  and  noisy  and  turbulent  place 
where  men  and  women  speak  their  minds  m 
the  spirit  of  pluralism  and  democracy.  We 
pre.sent  this  Raoul  Wallenberg  Congression 
al  Human  Righus  Award  in  the  hope  that 
before  long  in  Tibet  and  eLsewhere  around 
the  globe,  these  notions  of  fundamental 
human  rights  that  are  enshrined  in  the 
United  States  Congre.ss  will  be  as  honored 
and  as  cherished  everywhere  as  they  are  by 
His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama. 

His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  s  Acceptance 
Speech  at  Human  Rights  Award  on  July 
'21.  1989.  New  York 

1  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  brothers  and  sis 
ters,   thank   you   very   much   for  the  great 
honor  you  have  given  me  with  this  Raoul 
Wallenberg    Congressional    Human    Rights 
Award    In  receiving  it  I  feel  I  am  represent 
ing  my  brave  Tibetan  people    six  million  Ti 
betans    who  e\ery  day  stand  up  and  speak 
out  against   brutal  oppre.ssion  by  guns,  ar 
rests,   torture   and  execution    The  Tibetan 
people   and   I   are   honored   to   receive  this 
award    named    after    a    great    hero    of    the 
recent   holocaust   of  European  Jewry    And 
we  are  deeply  moved  that  with  this  award 
you  are  leading'  the  world  to  face  and  wit 
ness  and  speak  out  against  the  ongoing  hoi 
ocaust  of  the  people  of  Tibet 

2  I  understand  Raoul  Wallenberg  was  a 
hero  of  human  kindne.ss  m  action,  a  man 
who  .saw  genocide  in  proce.ss  A  man  who  did 
not  turn  away,  avert  his  gaze,  and  a  man 
who  not  only  witnessed  but  acted  A  man 
who  not  only  acted  courageously  but  acted 
strategically,  effectively 

He  showed  how  one  mans  determination 
does  make  a  difference,  even  against  the 
overwhelming  odds  of  a  vast  army  and  ma 
chmery  of  oppression  Many  people  there 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on.  Many  tried 
not  to  face  it  And  many  thought  it  was  a 
iiopeless  cause  But  Raoul  Wallenberg  rose 
above  all  that  worked  energetically,  all  on 
his  own.  at  his  own  rusk  And  just  look  how 
many  human  lives  he  .saved 

3  I  am  a  simple  Buddhist  monk  I  try  to 
follow  the  Buddhist  ethic  of  justice,  love 
and  compassion  This  ethic  was  not  set 
down  m  an  openly  revolutionary  way  and 
so  we  did  not  develop  a  language  of  human 
rights  However,  Buddha  did  imply  them  in 
his  Law  of  Karma  with  its  commandments 
not  to  kill  but  to  .save  life,  not  to  steal  but  to 
give  gifts,  not  to  misuse  sexuality  but  to 
channel  it  properly,  not  to  lie  but  to  tell 
trutti.  not  to  cause  conflict  but  to  make 
peace,  not  to  accept  prejudice  but  to  foster 
realistic  views.  Here  are  the  human  rights  to 
life,  property  privacy,  liberty,  and  educa 
tion  The  Buddha  had  been  a  prince,  so 
when  he  became  enlightened  the  skilfully 
established  effective  institutjoos  to  protect 
the    individual    against    the    unjust    use    of 
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power  by  the  state.  That  was  the  seed  of  the 
human  rights  tradition  which  has  always  in- 
spired by  acts, 

4  Now  in  modern  times,  the  power  of 
great  stales  is  unimaginably  greater,  so  the 
need  to  protect  the  simple  human  being 
against  their  unjust  use  of  power  is  greater 
today  than  ever,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the 
human  rights  movements  and  of  human 
rights  organizations,  such  as  the  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Foundation,  Amnesty 
International.  Asia  Watch,  and  many 
others.  If  we  are  going  to  solve  the  problems 
at  the  heart  of  the  present  global  crisis,  we 
must  begin  our  work  on  the  level  of  the 
single  human  being.  We  must  protect  him 
or  her  from  real  suffering.  Only  then  can 
we  extend  such  protection  to  other  living 
beings.  And  eventually  the  whole  planet, 

5,  Now  I  am  responsible  most  immediately 
for  the  lives  and  liberties  and  sufferings  of 
SIX  million  Tibetan  human  beings.  We  have 
been  suffering  under  Chinese  government 
policy  of  invasion,  occupation,  oppression 
and  I  am  sad  to  say.  actual  extermination 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  I  do  not  use  the 
words  lightly,  but  we  are  right  now  undergo 
ing  a  genocide.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  hol- 
ocaust. Over  a  million  of  my  people  have 
perished  from  Chinese  actions.  All  of  my 
people  s  human  rights  are  daily  violated  in 
all  the  most  extreme  ways.  All  six  million 
Tibetans  should  be  on  the  list  of  endan 
gered  peoples.  This  struggle  is  thus  my  first 
responsibility.  So  I  am  extremely  grateful 
for  your  recognition  and  help  in  our  emer 
gency. 

6  And  also  in  spite  of  what  has  recently 
happened  m  Tibet,  leading  to  the  imposi 
tion  of  the  martial  law  in  Lhasa  since  last 
March,  our  stand  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Tibetan  issue  as  proposed  in  my  Five- 
Point  Peace  Plan  of  1987  and  m  my  Stras 
bourg  statement  of  1988.  remains  un- 
changed. 

7  Last  month's  tragic  event  in  China  us 
very  sad.  Led  by  the  students  and  intellectu 
als,  the  Chinese  people's  demand  is  an  in- 
trinsic human  nature:  for  more  freedom  and 
for  more  democracy  These  principles  are 
very  dear  to  us.  The  Chinese  people's  at- 
tempts to  achieve  their  goals  through 
peaceful  means  have  particularly  impressed 
me  very  much  I  have  expressed  by  solidari- 
ty with  the  Chinese  people  in  their  just 
cau.se  and  I  do  so  again  here  today.  I  sin- 
cerely pray  for  the  people  of  China  at  this 
very  critical  period  in  their  history. 

8.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of 
the  People  s  Republic  of  China  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  Tibet's 
culture  and  suffering  of  my  people  over  the 
years.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  from  the 
depth  of  my  heart.  I  have  no  hatred  to- 
wards any  one  of  them.  Instead.  I  have  sym- 
pathy for  them. 

I  think  they  are  acting  primarily  out  of 
tragic  Ignorance,  thus,  defeating  their  own 
purposes  and  ideals.  So  I  consider  ours  a 
work  of  great  benefit  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
us.  We  seek  to  let  them  know  the  errors  of 
their  ways,  the  negative  consequences  that 
must  follow  harming  others,  lying  to  the 
world,  depriving  life  and  liberty  and  sup- 
pressing knowledge.  They  must  come  to 
know  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  change, 
that  they,  too,  have  the  responsibility  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others  and.  in  doing  so. 
they  secure  their  own  rights,  too. 

9  In  conclusion,  let  me  mention  what  I 
more  and  more  come  to  think  is  the  crucial 
factor  in  winning  the  struggle  for  universal 
human  rights  on  this  planet.  We  must  com- 
plement the  human  rights  ideal  by  develop- 
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Ing  a  widespread  practice  of  universal 
human  responsibility.  This  is  not  a  r«Ugrious 
matter.  It  arises  from  what  I  call  the 
■Common  Human  Religion"— that  of  love, 
the  will  to  others'  happiness  and  compas- 
sion and  the  will  to  others'  freedom  from 
suffering.  We  are  all  bom  from  love  and 
compassion.  We  all  draw  our  daily  suste- 
nance from  it  in  the  thousands  of  little 
helps  we  get  from  the  vast  network  of 
people  our  lives  connect  with.  We  find  our 
only  happiness  in  love  and  compassion,  our 
own  and  others.  And  even  when  we  eventu- 
ally must  face  death,  it  is  only  love  and  com- 
passion that  can  see  us  through— as  we  Bud- 
dhists believe,  love  and  compassion  are  the 
only  treasure  that  we  can  take  with  us. 

Our  global  crisis  has  come  about  due  to 
our  own  ignorance,  our  not  knowing  the 
long  term  and  long  range  consequences  of 
our  thoughts  and  deeds.  As  we  seek  to  sur- 
vive, to  preserve  life  for  our  children  and 
future  generations,  then  even  our  selfish  ac- 
tions, if  their  longterm  consequences  are  un- 
derstood, will  be  most  practically  based  on 
love  and  compassion.  So  I  believe  this 
common  religion  is  not  something  unrealis- 
tic. It  is  simple.  It  is  correct.  It  is  our  only 
way.  This  is  my  humble  belief. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


PROGRESS  ON  CHILD  SURVIVAL 

HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1989 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
dunng  the  past  several  months,  we  have  been 
making  some  quiet  but  remarkable  progress 
on  child  survival  in  Central  America. 

Congress  last  year  authorized  some  $18 
million  to  begin  an  emergency  health  and 
child  survival  program  for  civilian  victims  of 
the  civil  war  in  Nicaragua.  The  program  ad- 
dressed such  urgent  health  problems  as  fitting 
amputees  with  artificial  limbs,  providing  surgi- 
cal care  for  burn  victims,  and  delivering  emer- 
gency food,  clothing,  and  other  medical 
care— all  through  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions 

The  program  has  already  produced  some 
Impressive  results.  The  Worid  Rehabilitation 
Fund,  for  example,  has  treated  some  1,000 
people  in  need  of  prosthetic  devices.  The  Pan 
Amencan  Development  Foundation  has 
teamed  up  with  an  Adventisf  hospital  in  Hon- 
duras to  perform  nearty  100  surgical  proce- 
dures on  eligible  patients. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
recently  released  a  report  on  these  and  other 
activities,  I  have  excerpted  the  section  on  the 
Child  Survival  Assistance  Program  and  re- 
quest that  It  be  included  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Excerpts  from  July  18  A.I.D.  Report  on 
phase  III  follow: 

Childrehs  Survival  Assistance  Program 
(CSAP) 

A  major  component  of  the  first  law  (P.L. 
100-276)  provided  $17.7  million  for  medical 
and  related  care  to  children  affected  by  the 
Nicaraguan  civil  strife.  No  additional  funds 
for  these  activities  were  authorized  under 
subsequent  legislation;  however,  implemen- 
tation of  efforts  begun  under  P.L.  100-276 
continues. 
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That  law  mandated  that  assistance  to  chil- 
dren be  channeled  only  through  nonpollti- 
cal  private  and  voluntary  organizations 
(PVOs)  or  international  relief  organizations. 
At  least  half  the  aid  was  to  be  delivered 
through  organizations  operating  inside 
Nicaragua,  but  none  of  this  assistance  could 
be  provided  to  or  through  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua. 

A  major  restructuring  of  the  CSAP  pro- 
gram became  necessary  after  the  Sandi- 
nista-dominated  National  Assembly  enacted 
a  law  in  October  1988  that  outlawed  accept- 
ance of  certain  U.S.  Goverrunent  assistance, 
including  the  children's  survival  program. 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  this  law  Is  from 
4  to  12  years'  imprisoiunent,  the  equivalent 
of  the  punishment  for  treason. 

The  commodities  purchased  and/or 
shipped  with  CSAP  funds  in  Nicaragua  at 
the  time  of  the  suspension  included  medi- 
cines, vehicles,  office  equipment,  clothing, 
food  and  personal  hygiene  items.  The  ma- 
,jnty  of  the  purchased  items  were  moved 
out  of  Nicaragua  and  are  being  used  in  al- 
ternative CSAP-related  activities  in  Costa 
Rica  or  Honduras,  Approximately  $1.2  mil- 
lion of  CSAP  goods  and  services  were  deliv- 
ered for  use  in  Nicaragua  before  the  Octo- 
ber termination. 

In  May,  A.I,D,  issued  guidance  on  eligibil- 
ity requirements  when  CSAP  commodities 
are  used  to  provide  primary  health  care 
services.  The  guidance  sUtes  that  CSAP 
commodities  may  be  used  for  normally  non- 
eligible  beneficiaries  in  instances  where 
services  are  delivered  through  the  local 
Ministry  of  Health  system  and  where  CSAP- 
eligible  beneficiaries  make  up  at  least  20% 
of  the  population  in  the  area.  The  guidance 
takes  into  account  that  local  medical  practi- 
tioners cannot  discriminate  in  providing 
services,  that  CSAP  commodities  provide 
fair  compensation  for  the  use  of  Ministry  of 
Health  facilities  and  services,  and  that  this 
approach  is  less  expensive  than  establishing 
parallel  service  delivery  systems. 

In  June,  A.I.D,  prepared  guidance  clarify- 
ing eligibility  requirements  for  referral  ac- 
tivities under  CSAP.  The  guidance  specifies 
that  surgical,  prosthetic,  or  rehabilitation 
needs  of  children  had  to  be  a  direct,  rather 
than  indirect,  result  of  the  Nicaraguan  civil 
strife  in  order  to  qualify  for  CSAP  assist- 
ance. 

There  are  currently  five  CSAP-supported 
activities  in  Honduras.  The  American  Red 
Cross'  activity  will  terminate  in  mid-July. 
The  organization  has  been  distributing  com- 
modities (clothing,  blankets,  personal  hy- 
giene items)  to  beneficiaries  in  El  Paraiso 
and  the  Mosquitia.  The  latest  distribution 
of  goods  during  May  and  June  reached  8,329 
children.  In  addition,  a  small  amount  of 
medical  equipment  has  been  provided  to  the 
regional  hospital  in  Danli  and  clinics  at  the 
UNHCR  refugee  camps  at  Teupasente,  Las 
Vegas,  and  Guasimos.  Pour  sewing  centers 
have  been  established  in  the  Mosquitia  and 
one  sewing  center  established  at  the  Las 
Vegas  refugee  camp.  These  centers  are 
teaching  268  students  to  make  clothing  for 
children. 

The  World  Rehabilitation  Fund  (WRF) 
has  treated  approximately  1.000  individuals 
in  need  of  prosthetic  devices  and/or  rehabil- 
itative services.  In  June,  TFHA  approved  an 
$800,000,  six-month  extension  to  continue 
the  WRF  activity  through  December  31, 
1989,  Total  funding  for  WRF  to  date  is 
$1,950,000, 

The  J'an  American  Development  Founda- 
tion (PADP)  refocused  its  rehabilitative  sur- 
gery activity  from  Nicaragua  to  the  Advent- 
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ist  hospital  Just  outside  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras, PADP  is  reimbursing  the  hospital  for 
surgeries,  which  are  being  performed  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis.  Since  March  22,  some 
93  surgical  procedures  have  been  performed 
on  72  beneficiaries  identified  by  PADP, 

Project  Hope  aims  to  provide  medicines  to 
and  make  repairs  at  Ministry  of  Health  f  a- 
cilties  and  train  community  health  workers. 
During  the  reporting  period.  Project  Hope 
finalized  ite  implementation  plan  and  com- 
pleted other  project  start-up  activities.  The 
project  should  be  fully  operational  by  mid- 
July, 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  has  used  CSAP 
funds  to  procure  medicine,  housing  materi- 
als, water  system  supplies,  mosquito  netting 
supplementary  food,  utensils,  and  seeds  for 
the  camps  in  the  Mosquitia  and  Las  Vegas 
The  current  CSAP  activity  ended  June  30 
and  TFHA  will  be  discussing  a  foUow-on 
project  with  UNHCR  during  July. 

Two  CSAP  activities  a'«  under  way  in 
Coste  Rica.  In  June,  CARE  and  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  signed  an  agreement  for  the 
CSAP  project.  CARE  will  provide  material 
support  (medical  supplies,  equipment,  and 
food)  and  training  of  community  health 
workers  to  enhance  the  Ministry's  outreach 
efforts  at  25  health  posts  in  northern  Costa 
Rica  and  five  clinics  in  San  Jose.  In  addi- 
tion, sub-grants  wUl  support  the  efforts  of 
indigenous  private  voluntary  organizations 
to  identify  and  assist  CSAP-eliglble  benefici- 
aries. All  components  of  the  CARE  activity 
should  be  oeprational  by  mid-July. 

Nearly  60  health  clinics  and  six  refugee 
camps  in  Costa  Rica  are  now  receiving  pedi- 
atric medicines  originally  destined  for  clin- 
ics in  Nicaragua  through  Catholic  Relief 
Service  (CRS).  To  date,  approximately 
14,000  children  have  benefited  from  this 
program.  During  the  reporting  period.  CRS 
identified  absorptive  capacity  problems  in 
the  clinics  and.  consequently,  may  require  a 
three-month  extension  (from  Octol>er  1  to 
December  31.  1989)  for  delivery  of  medicines 
to  prevent  overloading  of  the  system. 


NONSENSICAL  ABORTION  LAW 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  M ISS017RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1989 
Mr.  CLAY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  upheld  the  Missouri  State  law  dictat- 
ing that  life  begins  at  conception.  However,  as 
the  following  editorial  explains,  the  State  legis- 
lature has  an  enormous  task  ahead  of  it  if 
every  fetus  is  to  be  guaranteed  all  the  nghts 
of  a  human  being.  I  commend  this  excellent 
analysis  of  the  Missoun  problem  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  July  26 
19891 


Abortion  Laws  Empty  Words 
In  passing  the  state's  alwrtion  law  in  1986. 
Missouri  legislators  declared  it  their  wish 
that  fetuses  be  granted,  'at  every  stage  of 
development,  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  available  to  other  persons. "  Was 
this  only  political  posturing  to  gain  favor 
with  that  noisy  minority  of  voters  opposed 
to  legal  abortion,  or  was  it  a  sincere  state- 
ment of  what  the  Legislature  believes 
should  be  public  policy? 
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Attorney  General  William  Webster  might 
soon  have  to  decide.  Even  though  the  statf 
director  of  revenue.  Duane  Benton.  ha.s 
backed  off  his  pledge  to  seek  the  attorney 
generals  opinion  on  taxpayer  deductions 
for  fetuses,  another  public  official  or  legisla 
tor  should  be  asking  that  question 

While  he  is  considering  it.  Mr.  Webster 
might  ponder  other  logical  consequences  of 
Missouri's  law  Is  a  woman  who  atwrts  or 
miscarries  entitled  to  the  same  tax  deduc 
tion  for  her  fetus?  Will  the  state  require  a 
doctors  certificate  to  accompany  tax  re 
turns  if  someone  declares  a  fetal  deductio.i 
one  year,  but  no  child  deduction  the  next ' 

There's  more.  Will  a  pregnant  woman  on 
welfare  receive  payments  for  the  fetus  for 
the  full  nine  months^  Will  food  stamp  al 
lowances  t)e  increased  for  pregnant  women ' 

The  state,  from  Gov.  Ashcroft  on  down, 
has  refused  to  put  its  money  where  its 
mouth  IS  on  this  point— especially  the  gover 
nor.  who  announces  his  task  force  on  moth 
erhood  and  fetuses  only  days  after  vetoing 
legislation  that  would  have  updated  the  wel 
fare  standard  of  need  for  the  already  born. 

The  Legislature  mocks  itself  when  it 
passes  legislation  that  will  not  be  translated 
into  meaningful  action.  When  it  gathers  in 
Jefferson  City  next  year,  the  first  item  on 
its  agenda  should  be  a  sensible  rewriting  of 
this  nonsensical  law.  keeping  abortion  legal 
and  available,  and  removing  those  provi 
sions  that  the  state  has  neither  the  resolve 
nor  the  resources  to  enforce. 


EFFORT  TO  FORMULATE  NA 
TIONAL  ENERGY  PLAN  AN 
NOUNCED 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 

Ms.    OAKAR     Mr.    Speaker,    according    to 
press    reports,    the    Bush    administration    is 
taking  its  first  steps  to  comply  with  a  12-year 
old  congressional  mandate  to  develop  a  com 
prehensive  national  energy  policy  plan 

The  Energy  Organization  Act  of  1977,  which 
created  a  U  S  Department  of  Energy,  required 
that  the  President  develop  a  strategic  energy 
policy  plan  integrating  "energy  production,  uti 
lization.  and  consumption  objectives  for  pen 
ods  of  5  to  10  years,"  and  to  submit  an  updat 
ed  plan  to  Congress  every  2  years  (Public 
Law  95-91,  42  U  S.C  7321) 

The  Sutx;ommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, which  I  am  prrvileged  to  chair,  has  held 
four  heanngs  this  year  to  explore  the  national 
secunty  implications  of  the  fact  that  the 
Reagan  administration's  compliance  with  that 
congressional  direction  was  in  name  only  For 
example,  the  1981  energy  plan  was  21  pages 
in  length,  and  contained  only  2  pages  on 
energy  secunty  From  then  on.  compliance 
went  down  hill  fast. 

In  1987  the  President  sent  Congress  a 
press  announcement  outlining  a  half-dozen 
proposals — exclusively  producer  oriented— 
plus  a  very  p>rofessional  analysis  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  corKluding  that  the  Nation 
indeed  had  an  energy  secunty  problem,  but 
unfortunately,  making  no  further  recommenda- 
tions 

As  a  result  of  this  inaction  President 
Reagan  concluded  on  January  3  of  this  year 
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that  the  level  of  petroleum  imports  threatens 
to  impair  the  national  secunty  (Presidential 
Finding,  text  set  forth  in  National  Energy  Se- 
cunty in  Peril.  "  remarks  on  the  House  floor. 
May  24   1989) 

During  this  period,  petroleum  imports,  as  a 
percentage  of  U  S  consumption,  rose  from  27 
percent  m  198?  to  37  percent  in  1988  ac 
cording  to  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, and  has  been  escalating  smce  From  the 
first  quarter  of  1988  to  the  first  quarter  of 
1989.  the  figure  was  40  percent  In  mid- 
summer 1969  it  IS  currently  running  at  about 
41  percent,  which  is  approaching  the  level  of 
imports  at  the  time  of  the  1973  oil  embargo 

This  increasing  oil  import  dependency  is  a 
highly  serious  matter  Former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger  informed  our  subcommittee 
that  such  dependency  constrains  not  only  na- 
tional security,  but  also  freedom  of  economic 
and  foreign  policy  (testimony.  May  9.  1989) 

In  this  context,  the  announcement  by  Admi- 
ral Watkins  is  welcome,  although  long  over- 
due I  hope  President  Bush  will  also  become 
involved  m  this  process,  and  that  he  will  mar- 
shall  the  support  of  other  executive  branch 
agencies  m  this  effort 

We  in  the  Congress,  who  have  been  at- 
tempting to  bnng  these  issues  to  public  atten- 
tion pledge  our  cooperation  m  attempting  to 
move  the  Nation  forward  toward  a  more 
secure  energy  future  that  fully  considers  the 
interests  of  producers  industry,  business,  mo- 
torists, and  consumers,  as  well  as  our 
common  environment 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ALFRED  C. 
MAGLIO 

HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  July  31.  1989 
Mr  MOODY  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pnvileged  to 
honor  Dr  Alfred  C  Maglio  on  his  installation 
as  the  national  president  of  UNICO  on  August 
19.  1989,  at  the  67th  Annual  UNICO  National 
Convention  in  St   Louis.  MO 

Dr  Maglio  has  distinguished  himself  through 
his  outstanding  dedication  and  service  to  his 
family,  to  his  work,  to  the  Milwaukee  commu- 
nity, and  to  UNICO  A  member  of  UNICO 
since  1955.  Dr  Maglio  has  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  national  organization  official  since 
1958  His  progression  through  the  ranks  of 
the  organization  speaks  well  for  his  notewor- 
thy organizational  and  leadership  skills.  Dr 
Maglio  has  served  the  membership  of  UNICO 
unstintingly  His  election  to  the  honored  and 
respected  position  of  president  of  UNICO  is 
befitting  and  well  deserved  His  presidency  will 
be  the  cause  of  |oy  and  pride  throughout  our 
Milwaukee  Italian  community 

UNICO.  a  service  organization  for  those  of 
Italian  extraction,  has  contnbuted  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  on  tx)th  a  regional  and  national  level 
UNICO,  tx5th  nationally  and  locally,  has 
helped  fund  needed  medical  research  for 
Cooley's  anemia,  a  disease  affecting  those  of 
Mediterranean  descent  The  group  provides 
several  educational  scholarships  annually,  and 
has  the  tine  tradition  of  responding  to  the 
acute  needs  of  global  disaster  areas  with  fi- 
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nancial  contributions  The  work  of  UNICO 
members  has  touched  the  lives  of  many 
Through  UNICO,  the  Italian  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  have  demon- 
strated a  sincere  desire  to  help  alleviate  the 
social  ills  affecting  us.  Their  beneficence  is 
noted  and  appreciated 

The  name  UNICO  stands  for  Unity.  Neigh- 
borliness,  Integnty,  Chanty,  and  Opportunity 
These  noble  words  exemplify  the  spint  of  the 
individuals  who  help  to  make  our  country  a 
great  nation  With  Dr  Maglio  as  presioent, 
UNICO  IS  sure  to  continue  fulfilling  the  mission 
that  those  words  proscnbe 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  honor  Dr  Alfred 
Maglio  on  his  position  of  president  of  UNICO 
National,  and  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  dunng 
his  tenure 


CONDEMNING  THE  MURDER  OF 
LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  HIGGINS 

HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 

Mr  COUGHLIN  Mr  Speaker,  reports  have 
been  received  today  that  the  Organization  of 
the  Oppressed  on  Earth,  a  Lebanese  Shi'ite 
fundamentalist  group  affiliated,  if  not  synono- 
mous,  with  the  Hezt)ollah,  has  murdered 
United  States  Lt.  Col  William  R.  Higgins. 

The  Amencan  people  dearly  pray  that  these 
reports  are  not  true. 

The  kidnaping  of  Colonel  Higgins,  a  United 
States  manne  sen/ing  with  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  unit  in  Lebanon,  was  an  utterly 
contemptuous  misdeed  Reports  that  he  has 
been  murdered  by  his  captors  as  a  result  of 
the  Israeli  apprehension  of  Lebanese  Shi'ite 
cleric  Sheik  Abdul  Karim  Obeid  are  outra- 
geous If  It  proves  true  that  Colonel  Higgins 
has  indeed  been  murdered,  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  bring  the  despicable  miscreants 
responsible  to  justice 

Mr  Speaker,  no  doubt  there  will  be  some 
who  will  seek  to  justify  the  Hezbollah's  villainy 
on  the  basis  of  the  Israeli  action.  But  let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it:  the  Israelis  took  a  le- 
gitimate action  to  apprehend  one  of  the  mas- 
terminds of  Lebanon's  tragic  sutfenng,  a  man 
who  in  fact  had  previously  tieen  implicated  in 
the  kidnaping  of  Colonel  Higgins  and  others  in 
Lebanon  and  m  Hezbollah  terronsm  against 
Israeli  civilians  Obeid  is  a  cnminal,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  semblance  of  law  or  order  in 
Lebanon,  the  Israelis  had  a  right  to  pursue 
him  Moreover,  the  Israelis,  unlike  the  terror- 
ists in  Lebanon,  have  never  threatened  to 
harm  their  prisoner 

The  Hezbollah's  apparent  response  was  an 
act  of  murder  It  was  directed  at  a  United 
States  military  officer  v/ho  has  sought  to  bnng 
peace  to  a  deeply  troubled  Lebanon.  Any 
action  taken  against  Colonel  Higgins  is  inex- 
cusable and  indefensible. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  days  ahead  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  be  under  pres- 
sure to  make  difficult  decisions  on  a  response 
to  the  Hezbollah's  cnmes.  I  know  he  will  con- 
sider this  matter  carefully,  knowing  that  eight 
other  American  hostages,  including  my  con- 
stituent Joseph  Cicippio,  their  families  and  the 
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Amencan  peop.e  have  an  urgent  interest  in 
this  matter. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  representatives  of 
the  State  Department,  who  inform  me  that 
every  avenue  possible  Is  tieing  pursued  to  re- 
solve this  situation  and  prevent  further  loss  of 
life  Representatives  of  numerous  govern- 
ments with  connections  to  the  parties  involved 
m  Lebanon  have  been  contacted  by  senior 
United  States  officials. 

I  know  President  Bush  will  exercise  his  best 
judgment  as  he  contemplates  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  this  very  difficult  situation. 


ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PEOPLES  LIBERATION  ARMY 
WE  SHOULD  HONOR  THE  VIC- 
TIMS OF  ARMY  VIOLENCE  IN 
TIANANMEN  SQUARE-WEL- 

COME   TO    CHINESE    STUDENT 
LEADER  WUER  KAIXI 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1989 

Mr  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  I  recently  received  from  the  mili- 
tary attache  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington a  gold  embossed  invitation  to  a  recep- 
tion tomorrow  marking  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Chinese  People's  Libera- 
tion Army.  This  occasion  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal national  holidays  in  China. 

Needless  to  say,  I  will  not  attend  the  festivi- 
ties tomorrow,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
also  avoid  that  event.  The  army  which  butch- 
ered literally  thousands  of  people  in  Tianan- 
men Square  in  Beijing  this  June  and  which  is 
systematically  rounding  up  Chinese  citizens 
and  subjecting  them  to  tribunals  and  torture 
for  their  role  in  seeking  to  bring  democratic 
change  to  China  is  inviting  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  to  join  in  celebrating  its  anni- 
versary Chinese  students  and  friends  of  de- 
mocracy in  China  will  participate  in  a  rally  to 
protest  the  army's  suppression  of  democracy 
and  human  nghts  in  China.  I  hope  that  many 
will  show  their  support  for  this  protest  rally. 

The  unrest  in  Tiananmen  Square  was  not 
an  action  by  hooligans.  It  was  students,  work- 
ers, and  intellectuals  claiming  their  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  and  the  democratic  right  to 
decide  the  future  of  their  country.  The  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army  brutally  attacked  and  in- 
discnminately  killed  thousands  of  defenseless, 
nonviolent  demonstrators.  We  cannot  honor 
the  troops  who  committed  the  atrocity  known 
as  the  Beijing  Massacre. 

Unfortunately,  the  tragedy  has  not  ended. 
Reports  indicate  that  in  the  last  month 
120,000  Chinese  have  been  rounded  up  for 
their  role  in  the  nonviolent  demonstrations. 
The  Chinese  army— in  response  to  the  univer- 
sal condemnation  of  their  actions— now  car- 
nes  out  the  roundups  and  executions  quietly, 
without  the  public  fanfare  and  attention  that 
surrounded  these  sordid  activities  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  appropriately  symbolic 
gesture  that  at  the  time  Chinese  Government 
and  military  officials  are  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  their  army,  we  in 
the  Congress  will  welcome  to  Capitol  Hill  a 
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founding  member  of  the  Beijing  University  Au- 
tonomous Student  Association  who  was  a 
courageous  leader  of  the  student  demonstra- 
tions in  China.  Mr.  Wuer  Kaixi.  The  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Foundation  has  an-anged 
for  him  to  meet  with  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  brief  the  human  rights  caucus  as 
part  of  his  program  in  Washington. 

Wuer  Kaixi— one  of  the  top  21  on  the  Chi- 
nese Government's  most  wanted  list  of  dissi- 
dents— recently  escaped  from  China  via  Hong 
Kong.  Mr.  Wuer.  a  member  of  the  Uygur  mi- 
nority from  northwest  China,  was  a  freshman 
at  Beijing  Normal  University  who  emerged  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  student  protest 
movement.  He  gained  attention  when  he  was 
one  of  the  students  who  met  with  Premier  LI 
Peng  and  argued  forcefully  for  recognition  of 
human  rights,  political  freedom,  and  an  end  to 
corruption.  After  fleeing  China,  he  was  able  to 
reach  France  where  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  the  international  underground 
movement  to  assist  Chinese  dissidents  and 
promote  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  for 
democracy  and  human  rights  in  China. 

Chinese  students  in  America  last  week  at 
the  First  Congress  of  Chinese  Students  in  the 
United  States.  Here  in  our  country  their  experi- 
ment in  democracy  continues,  thanks  to  our 
own  commitment  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
democratic  principles. 

Wuer  Kaixi  is  here  1o  remind  us  that  the 
struggle  for  democracy  in  China  is  not  over 
The  Chinese  Army  may  execute  the  leader- 
ship of  the  democratic  movement,  but  for 
every  person  who  dies,  history  shows  that 
there  are  new.  unrecognized  heroes  ready  to 
can7  on  the  struggle.  Young  men  like  Wuer 
Kaixi  continually  reaffirm  to  us  the  indomitable 
human  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  welcome  Wuer  Kaixi  to  the 
Congress  and  we  applaud  his  actions  as  well 
as  the  courageous  stand  taken  by  all  of  the 
Chinese  student  leaders. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT  IS  ALIVE 
AND  WELL 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1989 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  question  whether  the  spirit  of 
America  is  still  a  powerful  force  should  heed 
the  example  of  American  bicycle  racer  Greg 
LeMond  in  the  recent  Tour  de  France. 

Mr.  LeMond  staged  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing come-from-l)ehind  victories  in  modern 
sport  as  he  won  the  most  prestigious  cycling 
event  in  the  world.  After  a  grueiing  2,000-mile 
race  through  the  Pyrenees  and  the  French 
Alps.  LeMond  overtook  the  race  leader  by 
posting  an  incredible  34-mile-per-hour  spnnt 
tirr>e  in  the  last  stage  of  the  tour. 

Long  the  province  of  European  cyclists,  the 
Tour  de  France  has  now  been  captured  for 
the  second  time  by  LeMond.  He  became  the 
first  American  to  wear  the  winner's  yellow 
jersey  in  1986. 

Since  then,  LeMond  has  kseen  riddled  with 
misfortune.  But  his  indominatable  spirit  and 
fierce  determination  put  him  back  on  top  He 
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will  return  to  his  home  in  Minnesota  as  a 
champion's  champion. 

Without  diminishing  LeMorKJ's  stunning  per- 
sonal victory,  may  I  also  suggest  it  represents 
the  t>est  of  tfie  American  spirit  as  well.  Our 
Nation  has  always  dug  deeply  to  find  ttie  re- 
sources for  meeting  every  challenge — whether 
economic,  scientific,  political,  or  social. 

I  salute  Greg  LeMond  and  include  for  ttie 
Record  a  Christian  Science  Monitor  editorial 
on  his  achievement. 

The  editorial  from  the  July  27,  1989  edition 
of  the  Monitor  follows: 

Winning  the  Race 

Greg  LeMond's  come-from-behlnd  victory 
in  the  Tour  de  Prance— winning  by  eight 
seconds  on  the  last  day  of  the  grueling 
2,031 -mile  mountainous  trek— would  have 
l>een  inspiring  by  itself.  The  victory  was  the 
closest  in  the  86-year  history  of  the  world's 
greatest  bicycle  race. 

But  the  drama  of  Mr.  LeMond's  own 
come-from-ljehind  story  turned  the  victory 
into  a  worldwide  lesson  on  the  capacity  of 
men  and  women  to  overcome  adversity 
through  perseverance. 

Since  l)€coming  in  1986  the  first  American 
to  win  the  Tour  de  Prance.  LeMond  was 
knocked  back  not  once,  but  three  times.  He 
had  to  overcome  l)oth  a  near-fatal  gunshot 
wound  that  was  supposed  to  end  his  career 
in  1987,  and  the  demoralizing  skepticism  of 
friends  and  exp>erts  as  he  then  dealt  with 
two  more  crippling  injuries. 

One  can  only  imagine  what  it  took  for 
LeMond  to  come  back— the  private  moments 
of  struggle,  the  determination  to  return. 

LeMond  is  "always  able  to  find  something 
good  in  the  worst  possible  situation."  his 
wife  says.  Yet  it's  clear  he  wasn't  content 
only  to  find  a  happy  but  limited  accommo- 
dation to  his  problems— but  to  actively  work 
to  transform  them. 

As  LeMond  pedaled  past  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  in  Paris,  the  words  of  the  grizzled 
coach  in  the  British  movie  "Chariots  of 
Pire"  came  to  mind.  A  fleet  young  Scottish 
minister-to-be  had  just  collapsed  at  the 
finish  line— winning  the  race  after  l)eing 
tripped  and  falling  far  t)ehind:  "That's  not 
the  prettiest  [race]  I've  ever  seen,"  the 
coach  says,   "but  it's  certainly  the  bravest." 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  WHITE  EAGLE/SACRED 
HEART  SOCIETY  OF  GREEN- 
FIELD 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  the  White  Eagle/Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  Society  of  Greenfield,  MA,  as  it  pre- 
pares to  celebrate  its  75th  anniversary. 

The  White  Eagle  Society  took  its  name  from 
the  majestic  symbol  of  Poland.  For  the  Polish 
people,  the  white  eagle  stands  for  many  of 
the  same  ideals  that  the  American  bald  eagle 
represents  in  this  country— prosperity,  oppor- 
tunity, hope,  and  freedom.  With  ttiese  ideals  in 
mind,  the  White  Eagle  Society  was  founded  to 
provide  opportunities  for  Polish  immigrants  in 
the  United  States. 
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While  these  brave  immigrants  moved  to  this 
country  looking  for  prospefity  and  a  better  lite, 
they  have  never  forgotten  the  homeland  It 
still  holds  a  special  place  in  their  hearts.  Like 
so  many  others  in  this  country,  my  parents 
came  to  America  with  precious  little  to  speak 
of  other  than  tfieir  love  for  each  other  and  a 
destre  to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves 
arxj  tfieir  family.  Tfiey  were  adventurers  of  a 
sort,  because  it  takes  an  adventurer  to  leave 
tfie  home  and  go  to  a  new  place,  strange  and 
full  of  people  who  don't  even  speak  the  same 
language.  The  unknown  is  a  fnghtening  thing 
But  tfiey  were  courageous,  and  willing  to  take 
a  bold  step  into  the  unkrrawn  to  seek  out  the 
new  land.  They  brought  with  them  the  most 
precious  part  of  the  homeland — a  deep  love 
of  God  and  man. 

In  1880.  wfien  the  first  Polish  immigrants 
began  to  migrate  Into  Greenfield,  they  shared 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  many  immigrants 
before  them.  They  also  shared  the  difficulties 
that  invanably  accompany  immigration  to  a 
foreign  land.  We  can  only  imagine  how  hard 
life  must  have  been  for  these  first-time  pio- 
neers from  Poland.  The  language  barner 
made  firnling  )obs  arduous.  Then,  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  work  were  often  exploited 
and  overworked 

In  Greenfield,  dunng  the  earty  years  of 
Polish  immigration  to  the  area,  church  serv- 
ices were  offered  in  Polish  by  Holy  Trinity 
Church  on  Main  Street.  Every  week,  the  late 
Father  Stanislaw  Zdebel  went  by  horse  and 
buggy  from  Turners  Falls  to  officiate  the 
Sunday  masses.  This  was  a  godsend  to  these 
p>eople,  grving  them  support  of  their  religion, 
comfort  of  having  fnends  close  at  hand,  and 
confidence  to  make  their  way  in  the  communi- 
ty Over  time,  their  burden  became  lighter  as 
they  grew  accustomed  to  the  new  land,  grow 
ing  together  as  a  united  and  dynamic  commu- 
nity 

The  White  Eagle  Society  has  been  a  vibrant 
and  essential  part  of  Greenfield's  Polish  com- 
munity. Seventy-five  years  ago,  on  March  29. 
1914,  Father  Zdebel  and  a  group  of  Polish  pa- 
nshioners  gathered  at  a  plumbing  shop  behind 
the  forrDer  townhall  on  Mam  Street  and  cre- 
ated the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  Society  The 
organization  was  established  to  provide 
mutual  assistance  for  all  the  Polish  families  ot 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Meetings  were 
field  once  a  month  until  1915,  when  the  orga- 
nization moved  to  Olive  Street  and  began 
holding  weekly  social  gathenngs  to  promote 
good  fnendship  and  raise  money  for  the  com- 
munity. 

The  group  continued  to  grow,  reaching  80 
members  in  1 933.  That  year,  the  Sacred  Heart 
Society  was  incorporated.  Then,  in  1935.  the 
organization  purchased  ttie  present  building 
on  Mill  Street  To  promote  more  activities  on  a 
local,  State,  and  regional  level,  the  society  s 
charter  was  changed  to  White  Eagle  Society 
Inc  of  Greenfield  in  1941 

The  younger  men  in  the  society  promoted 
sports  within  the  organization  and  sponsored 
a  baseball  team  under  the  name  of  the  White 
Eagles.  However,  there  was  rnore  to  tfie  orga- 
nization tfian  baseball  games,  social  gather- 
ings, and  parties  for  the  children  In  1960,  an 
annual  education  scholarship  was  established 
for  the  benefit  of  college-bound  students  of 
the  membership.  The  organization  also  pays 
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sick  and  death  benefits  to  its  members.  These 
benefits,  initiated  1914,  are  still  paid  to  this 
day. 

The  importance  of  such  an  organization  to 
the  Polish  community  cannot  be  easily  meas- 
ured. But  It  can  be  seen  in  the  third  genera- 
tion Amencans  who  now  belong  to  the  organi- 
zation's membership  rolls. 

I  salute  the.  endeavors  of  the  White  Eagle 
Society,  and  the  helping  hand  I  have  offered 
througfiout  my  31  years  in  Congress  will  be 
forever  extended  to  this  group  and  its  cause. 
Dunng  the  past  31  years,  I  have  sp>onsored 
many  pnvate  bills  in  the  House  that  eventually 
led  to  the  reunion  of  long-separated  members 
of  Polish  families  I  have  also  suppwrted  the 
appropnation  of  millions  in  foreign  aid  for 
Poland 

One  of  my  proudest  memories  as  a  Con- 
gressman was  in  1965,  when  I  attended  the 
dedication  of  a  hospital  in  Krakow  as  a 
member  of  the  US  Government  delegation 
Earty  in  my  career  I  worked  to  appropnate 
funds  for  the  Amencan  Research  Hospital  for 
Children  in  Krakow.  I  will  forever  remember  a 
plaque  that  was  placed  at  the  hospital  upon 
its  dedication,  which  read: 

Erected  by  the  American  people  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  health  of  the  children 
of  Poland  and  dedicated  to  the  enduring 
friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  Poland. 

That  friendship  has  endured.  We  have  kept 
our  commitment  to  Poland  since  the  beginning 
of  Stalin's  oppression.  We  kept  our  commit- 
ment dunng  the  dark  times  when  the  Polish 
Communist  Party  suppressed  Solidanty.  the 
legitimate  expression  of  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  Poland's  workers.  And  we'll  keep  it 
now.  when  the  May  elections  have  brought 
Poland  Its  freest  government  since  tiefore  the 
Naizi  invasion  50  years  ago 

Today.  Poland  needs  our  help  Despite  its 
dawning  partial  political  freedom,  its  economy 
continues  to  sink,  and  its  environment  is  in 
cnsis  As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Ill  be  working  to  help 
Poland's  people  bnng  their  country  back  We 
all  know  that  foreign  aid  is  scarce  these  days 
But  we  can  target  it  far  better  than  we  have  m 
the  past — to  assist  Poland  entrepreneurs  as 
ihey  venture  into  private  business  operations, 
to  use  our  environmental  expertise  to  help 
clean  up  mdustnal  waste  sites,  and  to  help 
rescue  the  architectural  glories  of  Krakow 
from  acid  emissions  and  smog. 

Our  greatest  dream  of  all— a  Poland  tree  of 
oppression  whose  people  decide  their  own 
destiny  through  truly  free  elections — is  yet  to 
t)e  realized  But  now  we  can  see  a  time  not 
too  far  away  when  that  dream  will  come  true 
That's  a  tnbute  to  the  Polish  people's  determi- 
nation to  tie  free  They  have  never  given  up, 
and  never  will  For  once  the  spark  of  freedom 
IS  ignited  within  the  hearts  of  a  people,  there 
can  tie  no  going  back  to  repression. 

Seventy-five  years  is  a  milestone  that  the 
White  Eagle/Sacred  Heart  Society  should  be 
truly  proud  of  I  am  pleased  to  congratulate 
the  society  on  this  histonc  occasion  and  wish 
It  continued  success  for  another  75  years 
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END  OF  AN  ERA  IN  CHESTER 
COUNTY 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

or  TCNMESSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1989 
Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  35  years 
Odessia  and  Red  Austin  operated  the  Electric 
Gnll  in  Henderson,  TN,  a  warm,  friendly  place 
where  the  food  was  good  and  the  company 
better.  The  Electric  Grill  is  the  sort  of  place  I 
imagine  most  of  my  colleagues  have  some- 
where in  their  districts,  a  special  place  that  is 
at  the  heart  of  a  small  community  or  neighbor- 
hood. 

Red  and  Odessia  have  taken  a  well  earned 
retirement  this  summer.  I  want  to  commend 
them  for  being  a  vital  part  of  Henderson's 
CIVIC  life  for  so  many  years.  And  I  ask  that  the 
following  article  from  the  Chester  County  Inde- 
pendent be  entered  into  the  Congressional 
Record 

[FYom  the  Chester  County  Independent, 
June  8,  1989] 

End  of  an  Era— Austins  Retire  From 
Restaurant  Business 

(By  Sue  Hite) 

For  more  than  35  years.  Odessia  and  Red 
Austin  have  had  a  front  row  seat  in  Hender 
son.  Prom  their  restaurant.  The  Electric 
Grill,  they've  tieen  witnesses  to  all  the  com- 
mgs  and  goings  In  town. 

The  Electric  Grill  is  not  known  for  its  up- 
scale decor.  There's  a  calendar  on  the  wall, 
a  paper  rack  by  the  door,  a  lone  ceiling  fan. 
tables,  chairs  and  some  swivel  stools  at  the 
counter.  Customers  have  been  drawn  to  the 
comer  of  Main  and  Washington,  not  by 
decor,  but  by  good  food  and  good  conversa- 
tion. To  the  kind  of  place  where  a  regular 
says  I'm  ready  for  breakfast."  and  Odessia 
knows  what  to  put  on  the  grill.  Where  Red 
keeps  your  cup  filled  with  hot  coffee. 

In  over  three  decsides  in  the  restaurant 
business,  the  Austins  have  seen  a  lot  of 
changes  and  met  a  lot  of  good  people. 
They've  had  their  share  of  good  days  and 
hard  times.  Last  Wednesday  was  the  hard- 
est day  for  Red  and  Odessia.  It  was  the  end 
of  an  era.  Deciding  to  retire  was  not  as  hard 
as  saymg  -good-bye  "  to  all  their  friends. 
They  dished  out  more  hugs,  kisses  and 
handshakes  than  bacon  and  eggs  that  last 
day. 

For  all  these  years,  the  Austins  have  been 
getting  up  at  4:30  each  morning  to  open  the 
restaurant  at  5:30.  They  don't  consider  the 
early  hours  the  hardest  chore.  They  both 
say  cooking  is  the  hardest.  Prom  the  home- 
made spaghetti  on  Wednesdays,  to  the 
chicken  and  dressing  on  Fridays,  they  work 
to  make  sure  everything  is  just  right.  And 
they  have  high  expectations  of  their  cus 
tomers. 

"When  someone  cuts  one  of  my  home- 
made pies.  I  want  them  to  cut  it  right.  I  put 
a  lot  of  work  into  those  pies.  '  Odessia  said. 

She's  also  put  a  lot  of  work  into  making 
sure  her  regular  customers  gel  their  break- 
fast orders  just  right. 

Eggs  are  hard.  But.  after  all  these  years. 
I  can  look  at  a  plate  of  food  and  tell  you 
who  it's  for.  "  she  said. 

Red  .says  he  has  poured  many  cups  of 
coffee  over  the  years  and  v  itnessed  many 
changes  in  the  city. 
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■Just  atiout  everyone  who  had  a  business 
along  this  street  when  we  started  is  gone 
now.  I  can  remember  when  we  used  to  stay 
open  till  10:30  on  Saturday  night  and  there 
would  be  people  walking  all  up  and  down 
the  street,"  he  said. 

Odessia  and  Red  look  forward  to  more 
time  for  gardening.  She  loves  her  nowers. 
especially  African  violets.  She  also  loves  to 
fish.  Red  plans  to  work  in  their  vegetable 
garden  and  "just  piddle  around"  some. 

Of  course  Odessia  will  still  have  some  offi- 
cial claims  to  her  time.  She's  on  the  Chester 
County  Library  Board  and  serving  her  third 
term  on  the  Henderson  City  Board.  She  also 
plans  to  devote  more  time  to  helping  others. 

"I  worry  about  who  will  take  up  money 
for  flowers  when  someone's  sick.  I've  always 
done  that,"  she  said. 

Wednesday  was  a  typically  busy  day  at 
The  Electric  GriU.  Maybe  a  little  busier,  as 
regular  customers  took  time  to  offer  their 
good  wishes  to  the  Austins.  Some  sent  flow- 
ers and  cards.  Other's  spent  a  little  extra 
time  at  the  cash  register  for  a  handshake  or 
a  hug. 

"Everybody  in  Chester  County  knows 
them.  Odessia  has  a  heart  as  big  as  all  out- 
doors," .said  longtime  customer  Leon  John- 
son. 

Qulnten  Newman  agreed.  "She's  been  a 
mother  to  everybody  in  town,"  he  said. 

The  Electric  Grill  is  not  closing.  Martha 
Price  began  operation  of  the  restaurant  on 
June  1.  She'll  be  getting  up  tjefore  daybreak 
to  get  the  grill  hot  for  the  breakfast  crowd. 

As  for  the  Austins,  they'll  be  taking  things 
a  little  easier.  After  all  these  years,  will  they 
still  wakeup  at  4:30? 

"If  I  do,  I  hope  I'll  turn  over  and  go  back 
to  sleep,"  Red  said. 


UM  I 


CONFIRM  WILLIAM  LUCAS 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1989 
Mr  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
recent  editonal  which  appeared  in  the  July  24, 
1989.  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  editorial  dis- 
cusses the  lynch  mob  mentality  that  appears 
to  possess  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  As  in  the  Bork 
hearings,  it  appears  clear  that  the  real  prob- 
lem with  the  nomination  of  William  Lucas  for 
the  civil  nghts  post  at  Justice  is  the  fact  that 
Mr  Lucas  is  a  conservative — other  issues 
raised  in  the  nomination  process  are  simply 
raised  as  a  rationalization  for  rejecting  him.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  the  Bork  nomination,  liber- 
als cannot  quite  comprehend  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  soundly  defeated  in  the  last 
three  Presidential  elections— since  they 
cannot  appoint  their  own,  they  simply  deny 
confirmation  to  vanous  conservative  appoint- 
ments. 

Although  we  have  seen  these  desperation 
tactics  before,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lucas  is  black 
raises  another  issue  which  the  editorial  also 
addresses— liberals  will  do  whatever  it  takes 
to  keep  blacks  on  the  liberal  plantation.  Suc- 
cessful conservative  blacks  who  stray  from 
the  liberal  ideology  of  a  Democratic  party 
which  has  taken  the  black  vote  for  granted  for 
years,  are  all  too  often  isolated  and  discredit- 
ed. It  IS  almost  as  if  Democrats  are  saying 
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"You  are  not  really  black  if  you  are  a  Republi- 
can or  conservative."  Efforts  to  ostracize  and 
isolate  those  blacks  who  do  not  think  liberal 
certainly  says  something  atiout  the  lack  of  re- 
spect some  people  have  for  blacks  and  their 
right  to  choose  their  own  views.  Apparently 
some  liberals  think  that  only  they  know  what 
is  right  for  all  blacks  regardless  of  what  blacks 
themselves  believe. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the  follow- 
ing editorial  worthwhile  and  thought  provoking. 
Review  awd  Outlook— The  Lucas  Assault 

With  the  Biden-Kennedy-Metzenbaum  as- 
sault on  William  Lucas,  all  black  citizens  are 
l>eing  told:  If  you  rise  to  prominence  by  con- 
servative or  Republican  routes,  we  will  de- 
stroy you.  The  point  of  the  exercise  is  to 
keep  blacks  down  on  the  lilieral  plantation. 

In  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on 
President  Bush's  nominee  for  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Civil  Rights,  the  Sena- 
tors softened  up  their  target  with  the  usual 
trivia  dredged  up  by  exhaustive  FBI  back- 
ground checks:  some  trouble  with  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  a  1981  failure  to  reveal  having 
flunked  his  first  bar  exam  20  years  earlier, 
etc.,  etc.  The  sniping  is  then  dignified  with 
the  heavy  artillery:  The  nominee  spent  his 
life  as  an  FBI  agent,  sheriff  and  county  ex- 
ecutive of  Wayne  County;  he  was  not  a  civil- 
rights  lawyer,  and  therefore  lacks  the  tech- 
nical qualifications  for  the  post. 

This  fastidiousness  about  legal  learning  is 
proffered  with  a  straight  face  by  the  same 
Senators  who  defeated  Robert  Bork  for  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Brad  Reynolds  for  asso- 
ciate attorney  general.  We  only  hope  that 
the  Bush  administration  recognizes  that  the 
assault  on  Mr.  Lucas  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
Its  biggest  political  challenges.  It  should 
notice  when  Ralph  Neas,  ringleader  of  the 
Bork  lynching,  remarks  of  Mr.  Lucas.  "I 
think  the  nomination  is  in  serious  trouble 
based  on  the  momentum  of  the  last  48 
hours." 

Of  course,  what  the  Senators,  Mr.  Neas 
and  the  rest  of  the  Washington  civil-rights 
lobbying  complex  want  is  to  reverse  Mr. 
Bush's  election.  Assistant  Attorneys  Gener- 
al are  chosen  by  the  man  who  wins  the  most 
votes  for  President,  not  by  the  losing  politi- 
cal party.  Presidents  have  a  right,  indeed  a 
duty,  to  appoint  officials  who  will  carry  out 
the  policies  they  offered  voters  during  the 
campaign. 

Mr.  Lucas,  though,  is  being  criticized  for 
agreeing  with  the  President  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  who  appointed  him.  Asked 
atxiut  recent  Supreme  Court  opinions,  he 
repeated  administration  policy,  saying  he 
would  follow  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  would  sug- 
gest new  legislation  only  if  he  thought  it 
was  required  as  cases  are  brought. 

This  Is  not  acceptable,  we're  now  told. 
Senator  Biden  and  Rep.  John  Conyers  with- 
drew their  support,  though  they  surely 
must  have  suspected  the  nominee  would 
follow  the  administration.  We  can't  recall 
any  previous  nominee  ever  required  by  Sen- 
ator to  take  a  disloyalty  oath  to  the  superi 
ors  who  hominated  him. 

And  what  are  these  retrograde  opinions 
held  by  the  President,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Supreme  Court  majority?  Mr.  Lucas 
said  he  was  drawn  to  serve  under  President 
Bush  by  his  campaign  pledge  "that  every 
American  will  be  able  to  play  on  a  level 
playing  field,  that  any  injustice— gross  In- 
justice, injustice  period— that  exists  in  this 
country  will  be  corrected."  Mr.  Lucas  does 
not  promise  quotas  or  reverse  discrimina- 
tion; he  promises  no  discrimination. 
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But  of  course  by  now  the  civil  rights  es- 
tabllshmsnt  views  it  main  task  as  agitating 
for  special  treatment  depending  on  color 
and  sex.  Mr.  Lucas  instead  l)eUeves  civil 
rights  Is  not  a  zero-sum  game  of  wiimers 
and  losers.  He  says,  "One  of  the  things  I 
would  like  to  get  away  from  in  this  whole 
civil  rights  agenda  is  them  and  us." 

Not  far  under  the  surface  of  all  the  criti- 
cism lies  the  suggestion  that  while  his  opin- 
ions might  be  forgiven  In  a  white  nominee, 
they  are  anathema  for  a  black  such  as  Mr. 
Lucas.  "I  was  quite  frankly  surprised,  when 
I  ask  this  black  man."  Senator  Biden  said. 
"if  we  were  moving  In  the  right  direction  or 
wrong  direction  on  clvU  rights,  and  he  didn't 
have  an  opinion."  And  Mr.  Lucas  is  not  the 
only  black  Bush  nominee  t>eing  targeted  for 
a  Bork-like  attack.  The  lobbies  are  clearly 
also  set  to  block  Clarence  Thomas,  a  schol- 
arly black  lawyer  Mr.  Bush  wants  to  take 
Mr.  Berks  seat  on  the  federal  appeals  court 
in  Washington. 

Lobbyists  who  live  and  breathe  racial 
preferences,  of  course,  have  a  high  stake  in 
stigmatizing  any  black  who  dissents  from 
their  dogma.  If  they  do  not  speak  for  all 
blacks,  what  is  the  source  of  their  moral  au- 
thority? Similarly,  Democrats  have  an  enor- 
mous Interest  In  neutralizing  any  salience 
Republicans  have  established  in  the  black 
community,  keeping  a  key  constituency  plus 
the  ability  to  criticize  Republicans  as  Inhos- 
pitable to  blacks.  Yet  some  of  the  ablest 
blacks  are  moving  away  from  the  notion  of 
racial  quotas,  recognizing  that  they  detract 
from  real  achievements.  And  like  Mr.  Lucas, 
at  least  a  few  politicians  are  recognizing  the 
interest  of  no  group  is  served  If  one  party 
carmot  win  its  votes  and  the  other  party 
cannot  lose  them. 

The  stakes  In  the  Lucas  nomination  em- 
brace not  just  a  job  but  a  vision  of  race  rela- 
tions and  the  future  of  politics.  Above  all, 
they  Include  the  Issue  of  whether  all  Ameri- 
cans have  an  equal  right  to  think  for  them- 
selves, or  whether  blacks  cannot  advance 
unless  and  until  they  agree  with  their  offi- 
cial lobbying  groups,  Mr.  Neas.  and  Senators 
Biden,  Metzenbaum  and  Keruiedy. 


DISSENTING  VIEWS  ON  THE 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1989 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  sepa- 
rate views  are  not  being  included  in  tfie  corv 
ference  report  on  the  savings  and  loan  bill,  I 
am  today  sharing  my  views  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

I  have  withheld  my  signature  from  this  con- 
ference report  and  will  oppose  its  enactment 
This  final  agreement  falls  short  of  our  respon- 
sitiility  to  the  American  people,  and  partcularty 
to  the  taxpayer  wtio  will  underwrite  most  of 
the  $284  billion  cost  of  this  rescue. 

Undeniably,  Congress  must  take  actk>n  to 
restore  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  system, 
but  the  magnitude  of  this  plan  requires  that 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  be  accompa- 
nied by  stringent  reforms  that  ensure  we  will 
not  face  this  problem  again.  Although  on  the 
surface  this  agreement  appears  to  include 
strong  reforms,  in  their  detail  each  reform  is 
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encumbered  and  undercut  by  exceptions, 
loopholes,  and  special  deals  that  have  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  continuir>g  many  of  the  risky 
and  imprudent  practices  that  led  the  thnfl  in- 
dustry into  this  financial  quagmire 

When  our  committee  began  work  on  this 
bill.  I  said  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
the  toughest  decisions  in  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayer.  When  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  to  the  House.  I  reluctantly  supported  that 
version  with  the  goal  of  seeking  improvements 
in  conference  I  raised  several  concerns  about 
the  House  bill  These  concerns  have  not  been 
met  in  this  final  bill 

We  know  that  while  most  of  our  3  000  sav 
ings  and  loans  are  well-managed  and  sound 
we  do  have  some  600  institutions  which  must 
be  closed  The  insured  accounts  of  many 
thousands  of  Americans  can  be  covered  only 
by  the  Government  raising  billions  to  fill  the 
shortfall  in  the  deposit  insurance  fund  inevita 
biy.  this  will  be  done  However,  we  must  pay 
equal  attention  to  strengthening  the  capital  re 
serves  required  as  a  first  line  of  defense 
against  loss  The  final  conference  agreement 
delays  this  capital  requirement  by  several 
years,  leaving  the  taucpayer  vulnerable 

Assets  from  the  thrifts  that  are  shut  down 
will  be  taken  over  and  sold,  by  a  new  Federal 
agency,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  De- 
spite every  indication  that  this  is  a  weak  link  m 
the  plan,  the  conference  agreement  contains 
the  seeds  of  a  ma)or  scandal  m  coming  years 
The  Congress  seems  to  have  learned  too  little 
from  the  failures  at  the  Federal  Asset  Disposi- 
tion Agency  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 

The  conference  also  reiected  a  key  reform 
to  require  federally  insured  institutions  to  have 
an  annual  outside  audit  and  to  submit  an 
annual  report  on  their  compliance  with  safety 
and  soundness  rules  This  reform  was  sup 
ported  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  was  opposed  by 
some  lobbyists  for  the  banking  industry  Fail- 
ure to  include  this  provision  m  the  final  bill 
leaves  the  deposit  insurance  fund  vulnerable 
to  the  weak  management  that  charactenzes 
the  800  banks  that  did  not  have  any  audits  m 
the  most  recent  reporting  period  The  Con 
gress  will  rue  the  day  that  this  reform  was  de 
feated 

In  sum.  this  bill  reminds  me  of  last  years 
Medicare  catastrophic  insurance  legislation 
Hailed  at  the  time  as  a  breakthrough,  it  is  now 
understood  to  t)e  a  disaster  for  the  Nation  s 
senior  citizens,  which  must  be  reopened  Simi- 
larly. I  believe  this  savings  and  loan  bih  will 
not  produce  a  stronger  deposit  insurance 
system,  or  a  more  viable  thntt  industry  in 
stead,  tf^  taxpayer  is  given  a  huge  bill  to  pay 
for  the  next  decades,  and  the  Congress  is 
sure  to  have  to  revisit  this  legislation  m  the 
future 


INVESTMENT  ADVISER  SELF 
REGULATION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1989 

Mr    DINGELL    Mr    Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing, at  the  request  of  the  Securities  and 
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Exchange  Commission,  the  investment  Advis- 
er Self- Regulation  Act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  or  more  self-regulatory  or- 
ganizations for  registered  investment  advisers 
These  SRO  s  would  establish  qualification  and 
business  practice  standards,  perform  inspec- 
tions, and  enforce  compliance  with  the  law  At 
no  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer  the  industry 
Itself,  under  tough  SEC  oversight,  would  set 
standards  for  ana  police  its  own  members  for 
the  protection  of  public  investors 

Earlier  this  week,  NBC  Nightly  News  did  a 
segment  on  67-year-old  Norm  Dietrich  who 
had  to  come  out  of  retirement  and  start  a 
metal  parts  business  when  he  lost  his  life  sav- 
ings, over  S206.000  The  Dietnchs  were  re- 
portedly am6r>g  2  700  people  who  allege  that 
they  lost  a  total  of  S40  million  through  Finan- 
cial Concepts  an  Illinois  financial  planning 
firm  Lured  by  advertisements  to  attend  free 
seminars  clients  were  persuaded  to  invest  m 
apartments,  motels,  and  other  real  estate  lim- 
ited partnerships  that  turned  out  disastrously 
for  most  of  them  Seventy-eight-year-old  Eliza- 
beth Synder  learned  she  lost  her  $25,000  in- 
vestment when  she  received  an  envelope  in 
the  mail  stamped  Sorry  You  lost  your  money 
On  June  11  1986  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications,  Consumer  Protection, 
and  Finance  held  a  hearing  on  investment  ad- 
visers, financial  planners,  and  customer  pro- 
tection The  record  revealed  that  while  the 
vast  maionty  of  financial  planners  and  invest- 
ment advisers  operate  with  integrity  and  com- 
petence, there  were  far  too  many  examples  of 
egregious  fraud  of  unsophisticated  investors 
Many  of  the  malefactors  fell  outside  the  regu- 
latory reach  of  the  SEC  And  the  growth  of 
the  regulated  industry  was  far  outstripping  the 
Commission  s  resources 

On  February  12  1988  the  SEC  submitted 
to  the  subcommittee  a  report  based  on  a 
study  of  the  financial  planner  industry  in  re- 
sponse to  the  sulxommittee  s  July  9.  1986, 
request  It  examined  a  number  of  customer 
demographics,  characteristics  of  planriers,  and 
the  regulatory  program  tor  registenng  and  in- 
specting planners  The  report  also  evaluated 
the  National  Association  of  Secunties  Dealers 
pilot  program  to  inspect  NASD  members  who 
are  also  investment  advisers 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  SEC  pub- 
lished a  rule  proposal,  which  i  strongly  op- 
posed, to  exempt  thousands  of  small-scale  in- 
vestment advisers  from  its  registration  require- 
ments and  shift  its  responsibilities  to  the 
States  Those  rules  have  not  been  adopted 

Earlier  this  month  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  ordered  favorably  reported  to 
the  Budget  Committee,  lor  inclusion  in  budget 
reconciliation,  legislation  to  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  the  budget  resources  it  needs  to 
police  the  securities  markets  effectively 
These  resource  issues  are  real 

Since  1980.  the  number  of  investment  ad- 
visers has  more  than  tripled,  to  15,000  cur- 
rently registered  with  the  SEC  These  range 
from  sole  proprietorships,  to  large  firms  with 
hundreds  of  employees  Assets  urnjer  their 
management  have  increased  more  than  1,000 
percent,  now  totaling  $5  3  tnllion,  which  is 
greater  than  the  combined  deposits  of  twnks 
and  savings  and  loans  These  assets  now 
amount  to  20  to  25  percent  of  all  financial 
assets  owned  by  Americans    There  are  also 
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approximately  200  foreign  firms  registered  as 
investment  advisers  in  this  country,  reflecting 
the  increasing  globalization  of  our  financial 
markets 

In  the  face  of  explosive  growth  in  this  indus- 
try over  the  past  decade,  SEC  staff  levels  de- 
voted to  supervising  the  industry  have  in- 
creased only  slightly  As  a  consequence,  the 
SEC  IS  able  to  inspect  investment  advisers  at 
the  rate  of  only  once  every  12  years 

On  June  19,  1989,  the  SEC  submitted  to 
Congress  the  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  in  order  to  further  the  public  debate  on 
the  problems  associated  with  inspecting  and 
regulating  the  mushrooming  investment  advis- 
er industry  in  the  face  of  severe  limits  on  SEC 
resources 

The  committee  will  also  be  looking  at  a 
number  of  other  substantive  areas  such  as 
how  to  regulate  those  who  hold  themselves 
out  to  be  financial  planners,  but  who  are  not 
registered  as  investment  advisers  with  the 
SEC    We  also  need  to  it  the  need  for 

greater  disclosure  and  customer  education, 
regulation  conflicts  of  interest,  and  ensuring 
private  rights  of  action  under  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act 

The  International  Association  for  Financial 
Planning  has  announced  its  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  this  legislation,  while  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Personal  Financial  Advisers  has 
issued  a  position  paper  opposed  to  self-regu- 
lation  in  the  investment  advisory  industry  I  en- 
courage all  industry  members  and  investors 
who  have  an  interest  in  this  legislation  to  con- 
tact the  committee  with  their  views  so  that  we 
may  responsibly  and  effectivley  fill  in  the  exist- 
ing regulatory  gaps  and  protect  the  American 
public  and  its  savings  from  unethical  and  dis- 
honest conduct. 

The  material  follows 

Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  June  19.  1989. 
Hon  John  D  Dingell, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   US    House   0/  Representatives. 
Raybum  House  OJfice  Building.    Wash 
ington.  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Dingell:  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit,   on   Ijehalf  of   the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  attached  legisla 
tive  proposal  to  amend  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act   of   1940  (-Advisers  Act")  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
self-regulatory   organizations  ( ■SROs")   for 
registered  investment  advisers.  The  propos- 
al   IS    patterned    after    the    self-regulatory 
scheme  for  broker-dealers  established  in  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (Exchange 
Act], 

The  proposal  would  amend  the  Advisers 
Act  primarily  by  adding  a  new  section.  Sec 
tion  203A,  that  would  authorize  the  Com 
mission  to  register  one  or  more  national  in 
vestment  adviser  associations  to  provide  a 
self-regulatory  mechanism  for  investment 
advisers,  subject  to  Conunission  oversight. 
These  associations  would  establish  qualifica 
tion  and  business  practice  standards,  per 
form  inspections,  and  enforce  compliance 
with  the  law  As  a  general  matter,  member 
ship  in  an  association  would  be  mandatory 
for  all  registered  Investment  advisers.  How- 
ever, investment  advisers  whose  only  clients 
are  registered  investment  companies  would 
not  be  required  to  join  an  SRO,  nor  would 
the  advisory  activities  of  mvestment  advis- 
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ers  pursuant  to  management  contracts  with 
registered  investment  companies  be  subject 
to  an  SRC's  jurisdiction. 

The  Commission  believes  that  It  is  impor- 
tant to  extend  to  clients  of  Investment  ad- 
visers the  same  basic  protections  that  now 
prevail  in  other  segments  of  the  securities 
industry.  Self-regulation  of  Investment  ad- 
visers under  the  Advisers  Act  through  the 
creation  of  one  or  more  self-regiUatory  orga- 
nizations would  permit  the  Commission  and 
the  investment  adviser  industry  to  achieve 
important  regulatory  objectives,  and  would 
provide  increased  Investor  protection  at  pri- 
vate, rather  than  public,  cost.  Under  an  ef- 
fective self-regulatory  system,  the  Commis- 
sion's role  would  be  largely  that  of  oversight 
of  the  activities  of  the  organization.  This 
would  enable  the  Commission  to  avoid  the 
need  for  the  substantial  additional  re- 
sources which  otherwise  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Commission  to  continue  to  effective- 
ly administer  and  enforce  the  Advisers  Act, 
given  the  substantial  growth  in  the  adviser 
industry  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years. 
In  addition,  self-regulation  would  facilitate 
the  development  by  the  industry  of  stand- 
ards of  fair  and  ethical  business  practices. 
Although  the  Commission  and  the  industry 
share  a  significant  interest  in  maintaining 
public  confidence  in  the  industry's  honesty 
and  integrity,  self-regulation  by  the  indus- 
try is  a  more  sensitive  and  effective  device 
in  the  area  of  unethical,  as  distinct  from  il- 
legal, conduct. 

The  views  expressed  here  and  in  the  ac- 
companying material  are  those  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  do  not  necessarily  express  the 
views  of  the  President.  These  materials  are 
being  simultaneously  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  We  will 
inform  you  of  any  advice  received  from  that 
Office  concerning  the  relationship  of  these 
materials  to  the  program  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Questions  concerning  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion may  be  directed  to  Nina  Gross,  Director 
of  Legislative  Affairs  (272-2500). 
Sincerely, 

David  S.  Ruder, 
I  ChairmaTU 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 

Washington,  DC,  November  30,  1988. 
Hon.  David  S.  Ruder, 

Chairman,  Secunties  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, 450  Fifth  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Ruder:  This  letter  is  with 
reference  to  Investment  Advisers  Act  Re- 
lease No.  lA-1140  in  which  the  Commission 
proposes  to  expand  the  "intrastate"  and 
"small  adviser"  exemptions  from  registra- 
tion under  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  for 
investment  advisers  who  are  registered  in 
each  sUte  in  which  they  do  business.  The 
Commission  also  proposes  to  relieve  advisers 
exempt  under  the  proposed  rules  from  the 
Act's  recordlieeplng  rule,  adveratising  rule, 
cash  soliciUtion  rule,  disciplinary  disclosure 
rule,  and  restrictions  on  principal  and 
agency  cross  transactions.  Further,  the  re- 
lease discloses  that  "ttlhe  Commission  does 
not  intend  to  conduct  periodic  routine  in- 
spection of  exempt  advisers." 

I  have  grave  concerns  about  these  pro- 
posed riiles  and  must  oppose  them  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms.  Prom  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the 
changes  are  motivated  by  budgetary  con- 
cerns and  are  Inconsistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  investors  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Advisers  Act.   You  are  not  authorized  to 
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shrink  your  statutory  mandate  administra- 
tively. 
Your  release  states  that: 

"Since  the  adoption  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  in  1940,  state  governments  have 
become  much  more  active  in  the  regulation 
of  investment  advisers.  Together  with 
NASAA  [North  American  Securities  Asso- 
ciation], state  regulators  have  drafted  a 
model  state  act  governing  investment  advis- 
ers and  in  an  accompanying  set  of  rules  that 
provide  a  comprehensive  framework  for  reg- 
ulating advisers  which  may  be  modified  to 
suit  the  needs  of  each  state.  The  rules  pro- 
posed today  recognize  and  would  enhance 
the  important  role  states  play  in  the  regula- 
tion of  Investment  advisers.  The  Conunis- 
sion  has  therefore  determined  to  propwse  to 
create  new  thresholds  for  federal  adminis- 
tration." 

However,  you  do  not  present  a  scrap  of 
empirical  evidence  suggesting  that  the 
states  are  effectively  enforcing  their  laws  or 
that  they  have  adequate  resources  to  deal 
with  all  their  registrants.  Moreover,  buried 
in  footnote  5  is  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
Model  Rules  have  been  adopted  either  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  only  four  states— Virgin- 
ia, South  Dakota,  Georgia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. Given  this  fact,  and  since  the  Commis- 
sion's proposed  rules  are  not  conditioned  on 
an  investment  adviser  being  registered  in  a 
state  that  has  adopted  the  Model  Rules, 
there  would  be  a  serious  regulatory  void  in 
46  of  our  50  states. 

Footnote  4  of  the  Conunission's  release 
expresses  the  view  that  a  reduction  in  com- 
pliance costs  should  further  the  policy  ex- 
pressed in  section  19(c)(2)(D)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933,  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Incentive  Act  of 
1980,  of  greater  federal  and  state  c<x>pera- 
tion  in  securities  matters  including  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  costs  and  paperwork  to 
diminish  the  burdens  of  raising  investment 
capital,  particularly  by  small  businesses. 

Those  goals,  while  laudatory,  do  not  over- 
ride the  purposes  of  the  Advisers  Act  or  the 
clear  delineation  of  Congressional  intent 
that  "investment  advisers  are  of  national 
concern"  and  should  be  regulated  at  the 
federal  level,  inasmuch  as  their  services  are 
performed  "by  the  use  of  the  mails  and 
means  and  instrumentalities  of  interstate 
commerce"  and  "substantially  ,  .  .  affect 
interstate  commerce,  national  securities  ex- 
changes, and  other  securities  markets,  the 
national  banking  system  and  the  national 
economy."  Investment  Advisers  Act  Section 
201. 

Section  206A  of  the  Act  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  grant  exemptions  only  "if 
and  to  the  extent  that  such  exemption  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  consistent  with  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors and  the  purposes  fairly  intended  by 
the  policy  and  provisions  of  this  title."  As 
drafted,  your  proposal  does  not  meet  these 
standards. 

The  Conmiittee  is  aware  of  the  Commis- 
sion's budgetary  problems  and  has  pledged 
to  work  with  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee in  the  coming  year  to  resolve  them. 
Shrinking  your  registrant  base  in  this 
manner  is  not  an  acceptable  solution. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
views. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell, 

CTiairmarL 
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Secitrities  and 
Exchange  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  January  11,  1989. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Raybum  House  Of/ice  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Dingell:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  regarding  Investment  Advisers 
Act  Release  No.  1140  ( "Release")  in  which 
the  Commission  proposed  to  exempt  certain 
investment  advisers  from  registration  under 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  ("Ad- 
visers Act")  if  the  advisers  are  registered  in 
each  state  in  which  they  do  business  and 
meet  certain  other  conditions.  Your  letter 
raisers  several  Important  issues  that  the 
Commission  will  consider  before  taking  fur- 
ther action. 

The  approach  proposed  in  the  Release  re- 
sults from  cooperative  efforts  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  states,  through  the  North 
American  Securities  Administration  Associa- 
tion (NASAA).  These  efforts  were  undertak- 
en in  furtherance  of  the  policies  expressed 
in  section  19(cK2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  and  reflect  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  states  have  programs  of  adviser  regula- 
tion. While  the  Release  cited  the  Model  Act 
and  rules  drafted  by  NASAA,  which  have 
been  adopted  by  four  states,  as  examples  of 
state  activism  in  this  area  of  regulation, 
forth  states  as  well  as  Guam  and  Puerto 
Rico  require  investment  advisers  to  register. 

Most  state  adviser  laws  include  require- 
ments comparable  to  those  under  the  feder- 
al Advisers  Act.  For  example,  thirty-five 
states  expressly  require  advisers  to  maintain 
specified  books  and  records  and  thirty  states 
have  an  antifraud  provision  substantially 
similar  to  the  Act's  provision.  Thirty  states 
restrict  performance  fees.  Thirty  states 
have  financial  responsibility  requirements 
for  advisers,  and  eighteen  states  require  ad- 
visers to  file  some  type  of  flnancrial  state- 
ment or  report.  Also,  twenty-six  states  re- 
quire advisers  to  pass  an  examination  before 
they  can  register  as  advisers. 

Advisers  doing  business  in  any  of  the 
states  that  do  not  register  advisers  would 
not  be  able  to  use  the  exemptions,  and 
therefore  they  would  still  be  subject  to  the 
Advisers  Act  and  the  rules  thereunder.  In 
addition,  all  advisers  would  be  subject  to  the 
Advisers  Act's  general  antifraud  provision. 

Only  six  states  regulated  advisers  in  1940 
when  Congress  passed  the  Advisers  Act  and 
only  27  states  did  so  in  1976  when  the  Com- 
mission submitted  a  legislative  proposal  for 
increased  authority  in  the  areas  of  adviser 
qualifications  and  financial  standards.  In 
contrast,  today  40  states  do  so.  It  is  hoped 
that  NASAA 's  recent  initiative  in  developing 
the  Model  Act  and  rules  will  result  in  uni- 
form, as  well  as  comprehensive,  adviser  reg- 
ulation in  all  of  the  states,  including  those 
that  currently  do  not  regulate  advisers.  I 
note  in  this  regard  that  three  of  the  four 
states  that  have  adopted  the  Model  Act  pre- 
viously did  not  regulate  or  register  invest- 
ment advisers. 

The  Commission  has  made  no  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed rules  and  will  not  do  so  imtil  all  com- 
ments received  have  been  reviewed  and  ana- 
lyzed and  the  staff  submits  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Commission.  The  Division  of  In- 
vestment Management  expects  to  submit  a 
recommendation  to  the  Commission  within 
the  next  six  months.  The  staff  and  the 
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Commission,  of  course,  will  consider  careful 
ly  the  comments  in  your  letter 
Sincerely. 

David  S.  Ruder. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washington.  DC.  February  15.  1989. 
Hon.  David  S.  Ruder. 

Chairman.   Securities  and   Exchange   Com- 
mission, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Ruder:  This  is  with  fur 
ther  reference  to  my  letter  of  November  30. 
1988.  and  to  acKjio^vledge  receipt  of  your  re 
sponse  of  January  11.  1989.  regarding  In 
vestment  Advisers  Act  Release  No.  1140.  to 
shift  regulation  of  small  investment  advisers 
to  the  state-.. 

While  I  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  your 
comments.  I  am  still  of  the  view  that  'hi-s 
pror>osal  is  fundamentally  wrong  and  is  not 
in  the  t)est  interest  of  investors  or  honest  in 
vestment  advisers.  In  that  regard.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Commission  the  en 
closed  correspondence  from  Mr  Peter  H. 
McPhee  and  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  of  these  proceedings. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dingell. 

Chairman. 

Investment  EtoncATioN.  Inc  . 
Registered  Investment  Adviser. 
TaUahassee.  FL,  February  6.  1989 
Representative  John  D.  Dingeix. 
U.S.    House    of    Representatives.    Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Representative  Dingell:  Hang 
tough  with  the  SEC. 

As  a  practicing  financial  planner.  I  sup 
port  your  opposition  to  allowing  the  SEC  to 
shift  its  regulation  of  small  Registered  In 
vestment  Advisors  to  the  States.   I  am  at 
taching  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  recently  wrote  to 
a  trade  magazine  which  states  my  views. 

The  twttom  line  is  that  the  financial  plan 
ning  industry  is  filled  with  unethical  pracli 
tioners.  and  our  industry  needs  more,  not 
less,  regulation. 

In  addition,  the  benefit  of  registration, 
often  overlooked  by  people  supporting  the 
SEC's  position,  is  Pull  Disclosure  SEC  regis 
tration  forces  financial  planners  to  disclose, 
in  writing,  their  associations  and  arrange 
ments  and  how  they  make  money.  That  is 
the  best  consumer  safeguard  of  all  and 
should  be  strengthcnd.  not  relaxed. 

As  one  who  prepares  RIA  registrations  for 
a  living.  I  may  appear  prejudiced  on  the 
issue,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  more  than 
that.  I  became  registered  in  1982  and  only 
just  started  preparing  applications  for  other 
planners.  I  believe  in  Pull  Disclosure  for  all 
planners.  That  is  why  I  am  helping  ihem 
register. 

Sincerely. 

Peter  H.  McPhee. 
Certified  Financial  Planner. 

Investment  Education.  Inc. 
Registered  Investment  Adviser. 
TaUahassee,  FL.  January  16.  1989 
Gail  BROWit. 

Editor.  Financial  Services  Week. 
New  York,  NY 

Dear  Gail:  So,  financial  planners  aren't 
very  respected  in  the  national  media  ( PSW 
1-16-1989).  This  hardly  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  me.  a  CFP  since  1981.  And  it's  not  Just 
the  big  articles,  like  the  recent  one  in 
Money  about  the  LAPP  annual  meeting. 
There  are  numerous  snide  "one-liners"  like 
the  one  in  Forbes  atx>ut  how  financial  plan 
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ners   clutter    up    fa.\    machines    with    junk 
mail 

What  do  we.  as  a  profession,  do  to  off  set 
this  bad  publicity''  Some  of  the  leaders  in 
the  industry  try  to  refute  the  articles  by 
claiming  that,  in  fact,  like  any  profession, 
there  are  a  few  bad  apples,  but  on  the  whole 
financial  planners  are  really  a  sincere,  dedi- 
cated and  honest  bunch. 

Garbage.  How  can  we  t)e  reputable  when 
about  85%  of  the  practitioners  are  breaking 
Federal  &  State  securities  laws  by  not  regis- 
tering as  Investment  Advisers?  Who's  going 
to  respect  a  profession  with  such  a  pervasive 
disregard  for  the  law''  The  leaders  can  decry 
the  negative  articles  all  they  want,  but  I  feel 
that  until  we  clean  up  our  own  mess,  the  ar 
tides  are  sutjstantially  correct. 

Since  1  help  register  financial  planners 
with  the  SEC.  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good 
grasp  on  why  most  financial  planners  don't 
register.  First  is  the  classic  misunderstand 
ing  that  only  planners  who  charge  fees  need 
to  register.  Wrong.  Commissions  count  loo. 
Then  there  is  the  fact  that  the  law  really 
isn't  enforced.  That's  true,  but  is  that  any 
reason  to  break  the  law^  And  for  how  long 
do  you  want  to  gamble  on  non-enforcement? 
And  some  really  misguided  individuals  feel 
that  registration  would  open  them  up  for 
legal  problems,  when  actually  just  the  re- 
verse IS  true.  Not  obeying  Federal  &  Slate 
securities  laws  is  not  a  good  way  to  begin  a 
law  suit.  And  yes.  it's  been  said  that  since 
the  requirements  for  registration  are  so 
mundane,  being  an  RIA  doesn't  mean  much 
when  compared  to  the  CFP  or  ChPC  desig 
nations.  That's  an  unfair  and  naive  compari- 
son. The  CFP  &  ChFC  are  qualifications. 
The  registration  as  an  RIA  is  a  disclosure 
process,  and  that's  the  point  so  many  plan- 
ners seem  to  be  missing. 

How  many  financial  planners  tell  their  cli- 
ents you  don't  pay  me.  the  broker  does",  or 
have  undisclosed  fee-splitting  arrange- 
ments'' How  many  of  these  deceptive  prac- 
tices would  continue  if  planners  registered 
with  the  SEC  and  gave  each  client  a  written 
disclosure  statement  telling  them  exactly 
how  they  get  paid  and  what  their  associa- 
tions and  arrangements  are?  Unethical 
people  do  not  put  deceptions  and  half- 
truths  in  writing  on  government-regulated 
documents.  Thus  the  dishonest  and  unethi- 
cal financial  planners  would  be  forced  to 
either  clean  up  their  act  or  find  a  new  occu 
pation     like  .selling  used  cars. 

If  we  ever  want  to  enjoy  a  professional 
reputation,  the  first  step  is  to  obey  Federal 
&  State  securities  laws  to  register  and  dis- 
close Isn't  It  time  we  cleaned  up  our  own  in- 
dustry and  started  insisting  that  we  all  reg- 
ister'' If  we  don't,  we  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  ourselves  if  our  reputation  continues  to 
sink 

Sincerely. 

Peter  H.  McPhee. 
Certified  Financial  Planner 

Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 
Washington.  DC.  March  3.  1989. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Dingell:  Thank  you  for 
your   February    15.    1989   letter   forwarding 
your   constituent.    Mr    Peter    H    McPhee's 
comments   on   the  SEC's  decision   to  shift 
regulation  of  small  investors  to  the  states. 


July  31,  1989 

Mr.  McPhee's  letter  has  been  made  pau-t  of 
the  public  comment  file. 
Sincerely. 

David  S.  Ruder. 

Chairman. 
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HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1989 

Mrs.     SCHROEDER.    Mr.     Speaker,    today 

Government  Executive  magazine  is  publishing 

a  comprehensive  article  on    "Women  in  the 

Military  '  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Women  in  the  Military 

(By  Diane  Sherwood) 

After  20  years  in  the  Air  Force,  Lt.  Col. 
Sylvia  Pratt  says  she  is  getting  out,  "but 
not,  I  hope,  with  sour  grapes.  I  have  simply 
reached  a  point  beyond  which  I  cannot 
progress." 

To  move  up  in  the  ranks  of  the  military. 
Pratt  says,  she  would  need  to  command  a 
missile  squadron,  a  job  never  before  occu- 
pied by  a  woman,  and  one  that  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  has  so  far  denied  her.  An- 
other route  to  the  top  would  be  a  stint  in  a 
key  position  at  the  Pentagon,  for  which 
Pratt  says  she  was  "highly  qualified  but 
learned  later  that  no  colonel  or  general 
would  "spKsnsor"  me  for  fear  others  would 
think  he  and  I  were  having  an  affair." 

So  Pratt.  42,  will  retire  after  her  current 
tour  of  duty  as  chief  of  the  air  base  oper- 
ability  division  at  Sembach  AFB  in  West 
Germany.  But  she  says  has  no  regrets. 

"I  must  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Air 
Force— and  only  the  Air  Force— I  would 
probably  have  stayed  in  my  hometown, 
become  a  schoolteacher,  married,  had  chil- 
dren and  divorced,"'  says  Pratt,  who  has  re- 
mained single.  "Instead.  I  have  lived  in 
Hawaii.  Korea,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany  and 
North  Dakota,  to  name  a  few.  I"ve  seen  a 
volcano  bubble  with  hot  lava,  an  Apollo  mis- 
sion launch  to  the  moon,  a  president  inau- 
gurated, and  the  Eiffel  Tower  by  moon- 
light."" 

Boyond  the  fascination  of  travel  and  pro- 
fessional duties.  Pratt  can  take  pride  In  her 
role  as  a  trend-setter  for  women  in  the  mili- 
tary. For  she  is  one  of  a  handful  of  women 
who  have  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers 
the  military  services  have  had  in  place  since 
their  beginnings.  She  and  her  colleagues 
have  done  it  in  just  a  generation:  It  was 
only  22  years  ago  that  Congress  eliminated 
the  2  percent  celling  on  women's  participa- 
tion in  the  active  military  force  and  allowed 
them  to  hold  top  ranks. 

Today  the  223.000  women  in  uniform  com- 
prise nearly  11  percent  of  the  active  forces, 
and  hundreds  of  them  have  advanced  with 
Pratt  into  leadership  positions. 

How  are  women  fairing  in  the  military? 
What  are  their  successes  and  failures,  and 
how  serious  are  their  complaints?  What  ob- 
stacles remain  to  further  integration  of 
women  into  the  ranks? 

Answers  to  these  questions  bear  on  the 
services"  ability  to  continue  integrating 
women  into  their  operations— a  task  they 
must  take  seriously  at  a  time  when  there  is 
no  draft  and  the  pool  of  potential  young  re- 
cruits Is  shrinking. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  Pratt  and 
her  colleagues  among  senior  women  officers, 
the  picture  of  life  in  the  military  is  remark 


ably  positive.  This  conclusion  emerges  from 
responses  to  a  survey  by  Government  Exec- 
utive of  the  941  highest-ranking  women  In 
the  services,  excluding  most  nurses.  The 
survey,  mailed  to  these  officers  In  early 
April,  drew  responses  from  556  women,  or  59 
percent  of  the  total.  Many  women  included 
written  comments  with  their  questionnaires. 

The  survey  was  limited  to  women  holding 
ranks  of  0-5.  0-6  and  0-7— lleutenent  colo- 
nels, colonels  and  brigadier  generals  in  the 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
conmianders.  captains  and  rear  admirals  in 
the  Navy.  Their  average  tenure  In  the  mili- 
tary is  more  than  17  years;  all  have  college 
degrees  and  nearly  three-quarters  have  also 
earned  advanced  degrees.  Slightly  more 
than  half  are  married. 

These  women  give  the  military  life  a 
strong  vote  of  confidence:  Almost  90  percent 
say  they  they  would  Join  the  military  again 
if  they  were  starting  over,  and  92  percent 
would  recommend  that  other  women  (as 
well  as  men)  pursue  a  military  officer's 
career.  Three-quarters  believe  that  women 
following  them  will  have  better  chances  for 
promotion  than  they  have  had.  Such  posi- 
tive views  are  perhaps  not  surprising  given 
the  fact  that  these  respondents  are  among 
the  most  successful  in  their  fields. 

But  certainly  there  is  room  for  more  ad- 
vancement. In  the  Air  Force,  for  instance, 
women  comprise  12  percent  of  all  officers, 
but  only  4  percent  of  the  service's  lieuten- 
ant colonels.  2  percent  of  its  colonels  and  1 
percent  of  its  brigadier  generals.  (No  woman 
has  advanced  beyond  the  rank  of  0-8 — rear 
admiral  or  major  general— in  any  service, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Government  Execu- 
tive survey,  no  woman  ranked  above  0-7. 
The  highest  military  rank  is  O-IO.) 

In  fact,  female  military  officers  seem  con- 
siderably more  sanguine  about  women's  pro- 
fessional prospects  than  do  female  members 
of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES).  Re- 
sponding to  a  Government  Executive  survey 
whose  results  were  published  one  year  ago, 
only  19  percent  of  S££  women  said  they 
thought  women  were  advancing  fast  enough 
in  the  federal  government.  By  contrast,  in 
response  to  the  new  survey,  45  percent  of 
the  military  women  say  they  are  satisfied 
with  women's  advancement  rate. 

However,  large  majorities  of  military 
women  object  to  the  laws  and  policies  that 
exclude  them  from  combat  ixisitions.  such 
as  flying  an  F-16.  staffing  a  battleship,  or 
being  part  of  the  Marine  Corps'  mobile 
fighting  forces.  More  than  two-thirds  want 
repeal  of  service  polices  that  limit  opportu- 
nities for  women,  and  58  percent  favor 
repeal  of  the  combat  exclusion  statute. 

Women  in  uniform  have  workplace  prob- 
lems as  well  as  career  problems.  Not  surpris- 
ingly in  the  male-dominated  world  of  the 
military,  many  women  (69  percent  in  the 
Government  Executive  survey)  feel  their 
views  aren't  accorded  as  much  weight  as 
those  of  men. 

Pratt's  comments  bring  these  statistics  to 
life:  '"I've  seen  a  woman  lieutenant  colonel's 
career  ruined  because  a  male  colonel  felt 
uncomfortable  with  her  on  his  staff.  I've 
heard  vicious  gossip  about  senior  women  of- 
ficers and  non-commissioned  officers— but 
the  same  gossip  brushed  off  when  a  man 
was  concerned.  I've  been  assigned  to  offices 
where  the  men  tried  to  'gross  out'  any 
woman  who  came  into  the  office.  But  it  was 
OK  because  'if  she  wants  to  work  in  a  man's 
world,  she's  got  to  get  used  to  it.'  " 

Other  workplace  .  problems  confront 
women  in  uniform:  pregnancy  issues,  con- 
cerns   over    adequate    medical    care,    inad- 
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equate  day  care  and  other  issues  surroimd- 
ing  the  constant  mobility  that  military  pre- 
paredness demands. 

steady  progress 

Women's  role  in  military  life  has  in- 
creased gradually  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  In  1901,  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  was 
founded,  and  seven  years  later  the  Navy  es- 
tablished a  nursing  corps  as  well.  In  1942, 
recognizing  that  the  war  called  for  a  huge 
increase  of  soldiers,  the  Army  established 
the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps, 
changed  the  following  year  to  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  the  WAC.  The  Navy  estab- 
lished the  Women  Accepted  for  Voluntary 
Emergency  Service,  the  WAVES,  and  the 
Air  Force  had  the  WASPS,  Women's  Air 
Force  Service  Pilots.  Altogether,  350,000 
women  served  in  the  four  services  during 
World  War  II. 

In  1948.  Congresss  set  new  conditions  on 
women's  service  in  the  military  with  passage 
of  the  Women's  Armed  Services  Integration 
Act,  whose  Title  10.  as  amended  in  later 
years,  remains  the  law  governing  combat  re- 
strictions applicable  to  women  in  all  serv- 
ices. The  1948  law  stated  that  women  could 
not  comprise  more  than  2  percent  of  the 
military  forces— a  ceiling  that  remained  in 
effect  for  nearly  two  decades. 

In  1967,  as  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam drove  U.S.  military  strength  toward 
what  was  to  become  a  post-World  War  II 
peak  of  3.5  million  in  1968,  Congress  re- 
pealed the  2  percent  ceiling.  Even  so,  by 
1970,  women  comprised  just  1.4  percent  of 
an  active-duty  force  numbering  3.1  mUlion. 

When  the  draft  was  discontinued  in  1973, 
women  Joined  the  services  In  larger  num- 
bers. They  crossed  the  100,000  mark  In  the 
mid-1970s  and  the  200,000  threshold  in  the 
early  1980s.  With  overall  uniformed  military 
strength  holding  at  about  2,1  million,  their 
proportion  escalated  steadily. 

In  the  meantime,  military  career  opportu- 
nities for  women  were  expanding.  In  1965, 
women  served  mainly  in  the  nursing,  admin- 
istration, personnel  and  communications 
fields.  Today,  they  fly  strategic  recormais- 
sance  missions,  pilot  cargo  planes  and  heli- 
copters and  test  new  aircraft;  they  serve  on 
repair  and  logistic  ships,  guard  embassies, 
te&ch  and  attend  courses  at  the  military 
academies  and  war  colleges;  they  work  at 
missile  command  centers  and  oversee  design 
of  complex  computer  oi>erations. 

For  officers,  more  opix>rtiinities  have 
opened  up  since  President  Ford  in  1976 
signed  legislation  ordering  the  service  acad- 
emies to  accept  their  first  women  entrants. 

Among  the  female  officers  responding  to 
the  Government  Executive  survey,  the  large 
responsibilities  their  Jobs  entail  rank  as  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  a  military  career. 
The  78  percent  who  cited  level  of  responsi 
bllity  as  a  principal  source  of  job  satisfac- 
tion were  twice  as  numerous  as  those  citing 
the  second-  and  third-ranking  choices:  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  country  (39  iiercent) 
and  pay  and  benefits  (37  percent). 

The  career  of  Navy  Capt.  Jane  Renninger 
illustrates  the  kinds  of  responsibilities  the 
military  offers  women.  During  more  than  20 
years  in  service,  she  has  been  "deep  select- 
ed," or  promoted  ahead  of  the  normal  time- 
table, twice.  "When,  halfway  through  her 
career,  she  was  in  line  for  assignment  to  a 
command  post,  the  most  likely  possibility 
seemed  command  of  a  recruiting  station,  a 
traditional  field  for  women. 

But  Renninger  wasn't  especially  interest- 
ed, and  turned  to  a  senior  woman  officer  for 
other  suggestions.  The  officer  sent  her  to 
see  Rear  Adm.  Bruce  Keener,  who  was  then 
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in  charge  of  military  seallft  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Keener  suggested  that  Ren- 
ninger prepare  for  a  seallft  Job  by  taking  an 
assignment  as  director  of  cargo  ship  and 
tanker  operations  in  Oakland,  Calif.  After 
one  year,  she  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
commanding  officer  of  the  Iifllitary  Seallft 
Command  Office  in  Seattle,  which  provides 
shore  backup  for  seallft  vessels. 

More  recently,  Renninger  was  concerned 
that  the  Navy  would  have  trouble  placing 
her  in  another  command  position  after  she 
completed  her  tour  as  commanding  officer 
of  the  Naval  Training  Station  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  But  her  technical  subspecialty  of  com- 
puters, a  masters  degree  in  computer  sci- 
ence from  the  .'Javal  Postgraduate  School  in 
Monterey,  Calif.,  and  her  record  as  the  pro- 
gram manager  who  directed  the  computer 
modernization  of  the  entire  Naval  Intelli- 
gence Command  in  Washington,  gave  her 
the  background  she  needed  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  the  Job  of  commanding  officer 
of  the  Navy  Regional  Data  Automation 
Command  in  San  Diego.  She  Is  one  of  the 
first  Navy  women  to  move  from  a  major 
command  to  another  command. 

Pride  in  the  opportunity  to  serve  the 
nation— the  second-ranking  source  of  Job 
satisfaction  In  the  Government  Executive 
survey— is  an  essential  part  of  the  "corpo- 
rate climate  of  the  U.S.  military,"  as  Capt. 
Neil  Carter  Davis,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Naval 
Training  Center,  also  in  Orlando,  put  it  In  a 
recent  interview.  F»ride  in  country,  in  the 
uniform,  in  the  ceremonies  and  traditions  of 
the  military,  are  all  "part  of  their  lives  and 
they  love  it,"  says  Carolyn  Becraft,  a  lead- 
ing Pentagon  consultant  on  women's  issues. 

Pride  in  service,  and  pride  in  achievement, 
are  singtilarly  evident  in  Army  Brig.  Gen. 
Sherian  Cadoria,  who  now  serves  as  deputy 
commanding  director  for  the  Total  Army 
Personnel  Agency.  Cadoria  grew  up  in  pov- 
erty in  Louisiana,  where,  she  recalls,  she 
picked  250  pounds  of  cotton  a  day  to  help 
pay  for  clothes  and  books  for  school— "and  I 
picked  it  clean,  too." 

While  attending  Southern  University  in 
Baton  Rouge,  she  decided  to  Join  the  Army 
after  hearing  a  WAC  recruiter  speak.  She  Is 
the  first  black  woman  Army  officer  to  rise 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  outside  the 
field  of  nursing,  with  duty  tours  In  person- 
nel management,  administration  and  train- 
ing. 

One  "'first  woman"  billet  came  in  Viet- 
nam. Cadoria  wanted  a  protocol  job.  and 
persuaded  an  interviewing  officer  that  she 
could  tote  the  luggage  of  visiting  VTPs  by 
relating  her  experience  in  the  cotton  fields. 

After  Vietnam,  Cadoria  wanted  to  become 
a  Dominican  nun,  but  her  mother  and  chap- 
lain [>ersuaded  her  to  stay  in  the  Army, 
pleading  that  she  should  continue  to  open 
doors  for  women  who  would  foUow  her, 
(Right  now,  43  percent  of  female  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  Army  are  black.)  Nowa- 
days, she  spends  weekends  traveling  aroimd 
the  coimtry  giving  recruitment  talks.  "The 
military  is  my  spouse,"  she  says,  "I  give  all 
my  time  to  it." 

Pay  and  benefits  are  also  important  re- 
wards. Air  Force  Col.  Harriet  Hall,  for  ex- 
ample, mentions  taking  the  controls  of  an 
F^-111  and  making  colonel  in  IS  years  as 
reasons  that  she  thinks  of  her  career  as  suc- 
cessful—and also  the  prospect  of  the  131,000 
a  year  in  pension  benefits  she  wUl  have 
earned  upon  retirement. 

Though  military  personnel  have  gained 
larger  raises  during  the  1980s  than  civilian 
workers,  ranking  Pentagon  officials  recently 
told   Congress   that   pay  and   benefits   will 
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have  to  improve  if  the  military  hopes  to 
compete  with  business  for  well-qualified  re 
cruits.  For  women,  though,  military  pay 
compares  well  with  pay  in  business. 

Other  responses  to  the  Government  Exec 
utive  sur%ey  add  to  the  generally  positive 
picture  of  military  life  sketched  by  the 
senior  officers.  About  0  percent  say  the 
military  treats  women  as  well  or  t>ettpr  than 
civilian  federal  agencies  or  the  private 
sector,  and  89  percent  find  their  jobs  either 
exciting  or  satisfactory. 

COMBAT  EXCLUSION 

What  many  military  women  do  not  find 
satisfactory  is  the  military's  long  standing 
policy  against  giving  women  jobs  that  could 
entail  combat. 

The  definition  of  such  a  job  is.  of  course,  a 
matter  of  judgment,  and  in  recent  years  the 
services  have  been  loosening  the  restric- 
tions, making  more  jobs  available  to  women. 

A  dramatic  example  of  the  importance  of 
such  definitions  came  in  May  1987,  after  an 
Iraqi  fighter  pilot  attacked  the  U.S.S.  Stark 
as  she  was  steaming  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  dis 
abling  the  frigate  and  killing  37  of  her  crew 
The  repair  ship  U.S.S.  Acadia  was  moved  in 
to  offer  immediate  repair.  Some  senior  offi 
cials  in  the  Pentagon,  upon  hearing  that 
women  were  aboard,  nervously  proposed 
that  they  be  evacuated  before  the  Acadia 
moved  in  to  help,  according  to  informed 
sources.  But  the  ship's  command  successful 
ly  opposed  such  an  evacuation,  arguing  that 
the  Acadia  would  be  hard  pressed  to  do  its 
job  without  the  25  percent  of  its  crew  that 
was  female. 

As  this  example  suggests,  combat  exclu- 
sions for  women  carry  the  potential  to  dis- 
rupt military  operations.  Indeed,  such  sensi 
livity  to  exposing  women  to  danger  did 
cause  inconvenient  duty  reassignment^  m 
one  case  recalled  by  Lt.  Col  Kathy  La 
Sauce,  the  rainking  woman  pilot  in  the  Air 
Force.  La  Sauce  iwho  is  featured  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue)  told  of  the  time  she  \ia.s 
flying  C  141  cargo  planes  out  of  Norton  Air 
Force  Base  in  California.  Trouble  broke  out 
in  Zaire  and  although  she  was  first  on  the 
list  of  pilots  available  to  go.  she  was  reshuf 
fled  to  the  bottom.  It  creates  a  scheduling 
nightmare  if  you  try  shuffling  missions  and 
pilots  around  tjecause  you  want  to  protect 
the  women  in  the  unit.  "  she  says  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  detriment  or  have  the  feeling 
my  commander  can't  utilize  me  the  way  I 
was  trained.  I  want  to  be  part  >(  the  team 

Title  10  of  the  Women's  Armed  Services 
Integration  Act  includes  a  prohibition 
against  assigning  Navy.  Air  Force  and 
Marine  Corps  women  to  billets  on  vessels 
or  in  aircraft  that  are  engaged  in  combat 
missions."  Left  up  to  the  services  is  the  defi 
nition  of  what  kinds  of  ves.sels  or  aircraft 
might  participate  in  combat,  and  the  choice 
is  not  always  clear  cut.  as  the  Acadia  experi 
ence  shows.  The  act  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  even  more  discretion.  He  is  em 
powered  simply  to  "assign,  detail  and  pre 
scribe  the  duties  of  the  members  of  the 
Army." 

The  service  offering  the  most  career  possi 
bilities  to  women  is  the  high-tech  Air  Force 
In  theory,  fully  99  percent  of  its  jobs  are 
available  to  women;  only  such  jobs  sis  pilot 
ing  fighter  aircraft  and  bombers,  and  serv 
ing  on  sea-air  rescue  teams  are  off  limits 
Not  surprisingly,  the  Air  Force   leads  the 
services  with  regard  to  jobs  actually  filled 
by  women:  13  percent. 

The  Navy  is  second  to  the  Air  Force  in  op 
portunities  for  women,  even  though  Its  car 
ner  task  forces  and  fighter  aircraft  are  off 
limits. 
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In  the  Army.  90  percent  of  the  skill  cate- 
gories are  open  to  women,  but  those  that 
are  off-limiis  Include  the  heavily  populated 
infantry,  armor  and  assault  specialties. 
Thus  women  may  fill  only  51  percent  of 
Army  jobs.  The  Marine  Corps  has  even 
fewer  jobs  available  to  females.  These  fig- 
ures show  how  the  services  stack  up  in 
terms  of  the  percentages  of  skills,  and  the 
percentage  of  all  uniformed  jobs,  available 
to  women 
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These  figures,  supplied  by  Marine  Corps 
Lt  Col.  John  Gaieskl.  a  personnel  expert  in 
the  office  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  De- 
fense for  force  management  and  personnel, 
imply  that  about  63  percent  of  the  jobs  in 
the  military  are  open  to  women.  A  General 
Accounting  Office  report  prepared  last  fall 
estimated  that  combat  exclusion  policies 
clo,se  11  million  of  the  2.2  million  military 
jobs  to  women. 

However,  the  policies  continue  to  change. 
Last  year,  for  instance.  DoD  decided  that 
some  positions  should  no  longer  be  sub.iect 
to  the  exclusive,  opening  up  another  24.000 
31.000  lobs 

The     Defense     Advisory     Committee     on 
Women     in     the     Services     iDACOWITS). 
which  consists  of  about  30  political  appoint 
ees  and  was  created  in   1951.  recently  sug 
gested  that  naval  mobile  construction  bat 
talions  be  opened  to  women,  and  the  com 
mitlee  is  al.so  asking  the  Army  to  open  up 
more   field   artillery    positions.   DACOWITS 
and  others  are  fighting  to  keep  Army  posi 
tions  open  to  women  in  uniUs  assigned  to  the 
short  range,  nuclear  tipped  LANCE  missiles 
that  are  deployed  in  West  Germany.  These 
positions  could  absorb  some  of  the  women 
who  will  be  displaced  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Pershing  missiles  under  terms  of  the  In 
termediate  Range    Nuclear    Forces    Treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Navy  is  now  constructing  women's 
crew  facilities  on  combat  logistics  ships  that 
transport  such  cargo  as  oil  and  ammunition, 
with  the  goal  of  integrating  the  crews  by 
the  early  1990s  The  combat-focused  Marine 
Corps  made  a  token  move  toward  int.;;ra 
tion  when  it  opened  embassy  guard  posi 
tions  to  women 

The  .services  haven't  exactly  been  eager  to 
open  up  to  women.  For  example,  in  the 
early  1980s  the  Arrny  attempted  to  make 
mare  positions  off  limits  to  women.  The 
goal  was  to  foster  a  recruitment  squeeze 
that  would  increase  pressure  to  bring  back 
the  draft,  according  to  an  account  by  retired 
Air  F''orce  Maj  Gen  Jeanne  Holm  in  her 
book  Women  in  the  Military  An  Unfin- 
ished Revolution  "  (Presidio  Press.  1982 1 

Many  women  believe  that  the  combat  ex 
elusion  principle  written  into  law  four  dec 
ades  ago  is  outmoded  and  has  become  an  In 
strument  for  discrimination  within  the 
peacetime  military  It  is  "just  too  conven- 
iently used  to  continue  the  good  old  boy' 
network,  among  line  officers  in  particular.  " 
a  Navy  officer  wrote  in  response  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Executive  survey 

TAnothirds  of  the  respondents  to  the 
survey  said  no  when  asked  if  "there  are 
valid  reasons  for  excluding  women  from  cer- 
tain    military     activities    such     as    combat 


duty."  And  58  percent  said  they  favor  repeal 
of  the  combat  exclusion  statute.  In  com- 
ments, several  pointed  out  that  modern  war- 
fare has  made  distinctions  between  the 
front  line  and  other  positions  almost  irrele- 
vant in  terms  of  physical  danger. 

Proponents  of  the  combat  restriction  law 
barring  women  from  serving  in  combat  posi- 
tions claim  it  protects  and  benefits  women." 
says  Linda  Grant  DePauw,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  George  Washington  University  and 
the  editor  of  MINERVA;  Quarterly  Report 
on  Women  and  the  Military.  "It  does  nei- 
ther, and  peacetime  application  is  more  the- 
oretical than  real.  American  servicewomen 
in  Germany  have  been  trained  to  use  an  M- 
16  rifle,  throw  hand  grenades,  dig  foxholes 
and  use  anti-tank  weapons.  The  new  beefed- 
up  training  of  Marines  is  as  down  and  dirty" 
for  women  as  it  is  for  men." 

But  Congress  is  not  likely  to  liberalize 
combat  exclusion  policies  anytime  soon, 
says  Rear  Adm.  Louise  Wilmot.  commander 
ot  the  Naval  Training  Center.  The  constitu- 
ency for  change  simply  isn't  strong  enough, 
she  observed  In  a  recent  interview. 

But  some  see  a  chance  that  the  courts  will 
break  down  barriers  Congess  and  the  serv- 
ices have  kept  in  place.  In  a  new  book  titled 
Weak  Link;  The  Feminization  of  the  Ameri- 
can Military  iRegnery  Gateway  Inc..  1989 1. 
former  Army  officer  Brian  Mitchell  argues 
that  combat  exclusions  "have  been  sliced  so 
ihm  that  they  no  longer  keep  women  out  of 
combat  but  only  arbitrarily  out  of  some 
combat  jobs.  The  very  arbitrariness  of  the 
exclusions  makes  them  vulnerable  to  court 
challenge." 

V^■ORKPLACE  DISCRIMINATION 

In  an  environment  where  women  are 
greatly  outnumbered,  and  often  outranked, 
by  men.  it  is  not  surprising  that  female  offi- 
cers sometimes  feel  themselves  the  victims 
of  various  .'■ublle— and  some  not-so-subtle— 
forms  of  discrimination. 

In  this  regard,  their  sentiments  differ 
little  from  those  of  senior  women  In  federal 
civilian  agencies.  Asked,  for  example,  if  they 
felt  their  views  were  "not  respected  as  much 
as  they  would  be  "  if  they  were  male.  69  per- 
cent of  the  officers  and  65  percent  of  SES 
members  in  last  year's  poll  said  yes. 

More  of  the  military  women  i51  percent) 
than  the  civilian  executives  (35  percent)  feel 
they've  been  denied  promotions  because  of 
their  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  only  55  per- 
cent of  the  officers  feel  that  'women  are 
not  advancing  fast  enough, "  while  81  per- 
cent of  the  SES  members  share  that  senti- 
ment. The  key  to  promoting  more  women  in 
the  military  lies  in  "equal  assignment  op- 
portunities," say  79  percent  of  the  female 
officers. 

"I  have  been  told  openly  that  I  could  not 
have  certain  jobs  because  of  my  gender 
where  no  law  or  Army  policy  protected  that 
decision,'  wrote  one  officer  In  response  to 
the  survey.  "I  did  not  prosecute  for  the  good 
of  my  own  career.  But  I  will  never  stop 
being  angry  about  the  injustice."" 

According  to  an  internal  report  prepared 
by  DACOWITS  Is^t  year,  sexual  harass 
ment  and  job  discrimination  are  serious 
.oroblems  throughout  the  services. 

A  widely  noted  sexual  harassment  prob- 
lem surfaced  In  1987  when  DACOWITS  vis 
ited  Marine  and  Navy  stations  in  the  Pacific 
and  documented  instances  of  a  naval  com- 
mander "jokingly"  offering  to  sell  the 
women  under  his  command  to  foreigners 
from  other  ships.  Lt.  Cmdr.  Kenneth 
Harvey  was  subsequently  relieved  of  his 
duties,    fined    and    reprimanded.    The    1988 
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DACOWITS  report  commended  the  Navy 
for  its  efforts  to  solve  sexual  harassment 
problems.  It  also  said  that  military  women 
are  reluctant  to  report  cases  of  sexual  har- 
assment for  fear  of  exposing  themselves  to 
widespread  comment. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  women  offi- 
cers said  that  they  had  "felt  sexually  har- 
assed" at  some  point  in  their  careers.  That's 
slightly  less  than  the  42  percent  of  women 
who  said  they  had  been  sexually  harassed 
during  the  past  two  years  in  response  to  a 
survey  of  civilian  workers  by  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board. 

"The  services  have  gone  a  long  way  to  try 
to  address  individual  strength  differences 
and  individual  aptitude  differences  as  well, " 
says  Melanle  Martindale,  demographer  and 
statistician  at  the  Defense  Manpower  Data 
Center  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense.  "But  ones  emotional  approach  to  the 
opposite  sex  is  very  difficult  to  change.  Men 
and  women,  as  groups,  bring  to  mUitary 
service  differing  expectations  for  each  other 
based  on  emotional  differences  and  gender- 
based  stereotypes.  It  is  these  differing  inter- 
pretations of  appropriate  behavior  that 
make  sexual  hara^ment  so  hard  to  recog- 
nize and  to  prevent."  Martindale  is  conduct- 
ing a  major  DoD  survey  on  sexual  harass- 
ment and  expects  to  aruiounce  the  results 
this  fall. 

In  response  to  concerns  raised  by 
DACOWITS  over  the  years.  DoD  and  the 
services  steps  have  evolved  F>olicies  and  au"e 
taking  more  steps  to  reduce  the  level  of 
sexual  harassment.  But  "until  the  Army 
starts  taking  punitive  measures  against  the 
f>eople  who  sexually  discriminate,  the  prob- 
lem will  not  go  away,"  says  one  Army  officer 
in  her  survey  response. 

As  a  group,  respondents  feel  the  military 
has  been  making  progress.  Sixty-two  per- 
cent say  sexual  harassment  has  been  de- 
creasing in  the  military,  and  that  the  serv- 
ices" safeguards  against  it  are  "adequate.'" 

THE  MILITARY  FAMILY 

The  influx  of  women  into  the  military, 
along  with  the  increasing  prevalence  of  two- 
income  families,  has  posed  new  challenges 
for  the  Pentagon.  As  the  trends  have  accel- 
erated, the  military  has  made  changes  in 
the  way  it  handles  day  care  and  other  social 
services,  medical  care  and  assignment  po- 
lices. 

Issues  like  these  are  very  important  to 
many  women  in  the  military,  especially 
those  beginning  families  or  raising  young 
children.  However,  repondents  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Executive  survey  are  older,  only  38 
percent  have  children,  and  they  joined  the 
military  when  expections  on  such  issues 
were  not  very  high.  Arguably  they  are  thus 
more  stoic  about  conditions  in  the  military: 
72  percent  say  that  family  life  has  never  or 
only  rarely  stood  in  the  way  of  their  mili- 
tary careers,  although  51  percent  are  cur- 
rently married.  And  44  percent  oppose  job- 
protection  parental  leave  in  the  military. 

About  half  of  todays  2.1  million  active 
duty  personnel  are  married,  and  they  are 
outnuml>ered  by  their  2.8  million  depend- 
ents, who  include  1.2  million  children  under 
the  age  of  12.  Child  care  has  become  a 
pressing  issue,  as  evidenced  by  a  June  24 
frontpage  article  in  The  New  York  Times. 

At  present,  129.000  children  receive  day 
care  on  military  installations,  but  21,000  are 
in  facilities  that  are  antiquated,  over- 
crowded or  hazardous,  according  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, which  also  acknowledges  the  need  for 
81,000  more  day  care  slots.  Thirty-two  day 
care  centers  have  been  built  since  1984.  and 
another  23  are  proposed  in  the  fiscal  1990 
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budget.  DoD  spends  about  $66  million  a 
year  on  day  care  under  a  formula  that  pro- 
vides a  30  percent  match  to  base  facilities, 
which  must  raise  the  rest  from  fees  charged 
to  parents  or  profits  from  movies,  bowling 
or  other  base  activities. 

Child  care  is  especially  imr>ortant  to  single 
parents.  Although  single  fathers  in  the  mili- 
tary outnumber  single  mothers  by  34.800  to 
17,000,  there  is  a  much  higher  rate  of  single 
parenthood  among  women  than  among 
men. 

On  medical  issues,  DACOWITS  has  been 
studying  obstetrical  and  gynecological  care 
(preliminary  results  indicate  that  it  is  ade- 
quate), and  E>oD  is  attempting  to  make  sure 
that  active-duty  women  are  given  priority 
over  dependents  in  access  to  health  care. 

Finally,  DOD  must  cock  an  ear  to  the  con- 
cerns of  military  couples,  who  must  some- 
times endure  long  separations.  When  two 
spouses  are  in  the  military,  each  is  expected 
to  take  his  or  her  share  of  assignments  to 
duty  tours  to  which  spouses  are  not  invited. 
"Because  of  the  increasing  difficulty  in 
matching  quality  jobs  at  reasonably  close  lo- 
cations, we  lose  many  talented  and  capable 
women  who  sacrifice  their  career  for  the 
sake  of  their  spouse's,'"  says  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Air  Force,  adding  that  she 
can't  see  any  way  for  the  military  to  "fix 
the  problem," 

THE  FUTURE 

"When  the  United  States  eliminated  the 
draft  in  1973.  Army  personnel  officer  Brig. 
Gen.  Evelyn  (Pat)  Foote  knew  immediately 
that  the  decision  would  he  a  watershed  for 
female  employment  in  the  military. 

After  giving  up  the  conscription  of  middle 
class,  educated  men,  the  military  was  bound 
by  iron  necessity  to  meet  its  personnel 
needs  with  increasing  numbers  of  women, 
Foote  says  in  her  survey  response,  pKiinting 
out  that  at  the  time,  "the  policy  makers  had 
no  idea"  that  this  would  be  the  consequence 
of  their  action. 

Foote.  who  is  now  the  commanding  gener- 
al for  Fort  Belvoir,  "Va..  warns  that  policy 
makers  Li  the  Pentagon  must  not  get 
caught  by  surprise  again.  "My  greatest  con- 
cern today  is  that  the  Army  and  perhaps 
other  services  are  giving  too  little  attention 
to  dramatic  demographic  changes  which 
will  have  a  very  significant  impact  on  the 
American  work  force  and  the  armed  serv- 
ices' composition,"  she  says,  adding  that 
labor  force  growth  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  century  will  be  dominated  by 
women,  minorities  and  immigrants. 

The  implication  is  that  the  services  of  ne- 
cessity will  continue  to  expand  women's  rep- 
resentation in  their  ranks.  Such  a  course  is 
favored  by  some  experts,  including  Becraft 
and  Lawrence  Korb.  who  served  as  assistant 
secretary  of  Defense  for  manpower,  reserve 
affairs,  installations  and  logistics  from  1981- 
85.  Korb,  who  notes  that  'women  have 
more  leaidership  positions  in  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary than  in  any  military  in  the  world."  ad- 
vocates eliminating  the  combat  exclusion. 
But  Korb  also  observes  that  such  a  change 
won't  come  quickly.  Many  people  still 
oppose  women's  growing  role  in  the  mili- 
tary, though  critics  within  DOD  itself  must 
echo  the  Pentagon's  official  approval  of  the 
female  presence. 

Among  the  most  articulate  of  the  critics  is 
Brian  Mitchell,  who  argues  in  an  Army 
Times  article  based  on  his  book  that 
women's  comparatively  low  physical 
strength  is  a  major  handicap,  that  their  re- 
cruitment costs  are  higher,  retention  rates 
lower,  and  math  scores  iKiorer.  "The  inte- 
gration of  women  threatens  the  very  values 
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upon  which  all  militaries  depend."  Mitchell 
writes.  "Civilized  militaries  are  necessarily 
hierarchical,  anti-egalitarian,  and  altruistic 
(in  that  they  exist  to  serve  not  themselves 
but  the  state).  Proponents  of  women  in  the 
military,  however,  have.  .  .  .  pitted  the 
rights  of  individuals  against  the  authority 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  they  have  encouraged 
military  women  to  think  of  themselves  and 
their  careers  before  thinking  of  the  organi- 
zation and  of  national  defense." 

Lt.  Col.  Pratt  and  the  other  officers  in  the 
Government  Executive  survey  surely  would 
not  agree  with  Mitchell.  They  would  likely 
see  his  argumentation  as  just  one  more  ob- 
stacle along  the  difficult  path  they  chose 
through  what  used  to  be  an  exclusively 
male  preserve. 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  FLAG 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1989 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  Mem- 
bers are  aware,  last  Thursday  the  Judiciary 
(Committee  overwhelmingly  approved  H.R. 
2978,  the  Flag  Protection  Act  of  1989.  This 
bill  is  a  response  to  last  month's  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Texas  versus  Johnson, 
which  held  that  a  Texas  flag  protection  statute 
was  unconstitutional.  H.R.  2978  will  amend  18 
U.S.C.  section  700,  whk;h  currently  states  that 
it  is  a  crime  to  cast  contempt  upon  the  U.S. 
flag.  Inasmuch  as  that  language  focuses  on 
what  the  actor  is  attempting  to  communicate. 
Its  validity  would  also  be  called  into  question 
by  the  Supreme  (Court's  decision. 

The  Judiciary  Sutjcommlttee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  held  five  hear1r>gs  on  the 
question  of  the  appropriate  response  to  Texas 
versus  Johnson.  On  the  basis  of  tfiat  record, 
the  committee  determined  that  a  statute  pro- 
tecting the  flag  from  physical  harm  can  be 
drafted  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the 
Court's  holding.  H.R.  2978  will  protect  the 
physical  integrity  of  the  flag  in  all  circum- 
stances, regardless  of  the  motive  or  political 
message  of  the  actor.  It  removes  any  lan- 
guage in  current  law  that  Is  content-specific  or 
that  focuses  on  communication.  The  bill 
states;  "Whoever  knowingly  mutilates,  de- 
faces, burns,  or  tramples  upon  any  flag  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  fir>ed  under  this  title  or 
imprisonad  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

In  order  to  ensure  that  we  can  put  in  place 
as  quickly  as  possible  a  mechanism  that  will 
protect  the  flag  from  harm,  H.R.  2978  includes 
a  provision  for  expedited  Supreme  Court 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  law.  This 
IS  similar  to  the  expedited  review  language 
that  was  Included  in  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  law  and  that  enabled  speedy  determina- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  that  statute 

The  Flag  Protectk)n  Act  of  1 989  is  an  effec- 
tive, measured,  and  carefully  drafted  solution 
to  a  matter  that  is  of  the  deepest  corKem  to 
all  of  us  and  to  the  American  people.  I  would 
urge  any  member  wtx)  wishes  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  2978  to  contact  the  committee  offices  at 
53951  by  6  p.m.  Wednesday,  August  2. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  2991 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NTW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1989 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  intent  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2991,  tfie  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State, 
the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  My 
arriendment  would  prohibit  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  funds  for  any  meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  Secunty  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  also  known  as  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, or  meetings  within  the  framework  of  the 
CSCE,  unless  the  U.S.  delegation  to  any  Se- 
cunty and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

In  the  past,  the  Department  of  State  has 
sent  delegations  to  participate  in  the  Confer- 
ence on  Secunty  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
without  ir>cluding  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  members  of  tf>e  Commission.  In  this 
manner,  the  Department  of  State  has  preclud- 
ed the  participation  of  the  Congress  in  the  im- 
portant substance  of  the  conference  I  would 
like  to  underscore  that  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion includes  Members  of  Congress  because 
It  was  the  intent  to  involve  the  Congress  in 
the  conference  and  its  activities. 

I  thank  the  speaker  for  the  opportunity  to  in- 
clude this  amendment  in  the  Record 

Amendment  to  H.R.  2991  by  Mr. 
Richardson  op  New  Mexico 

Page  20.  insert  after  line  3  the  following: 

Sec.  604.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  any  United  States  delegation  to  any 
meeting  of  the  Con.ference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  or  meeting.s 
within  the  framework  of  the  CSCE  unless 
the  United  States  delegation  to  any  such 
meeting  includes  individuals  representing 
the  Commission  on  Secunty  and  Coopera 
tion  in  Europe. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R.:  THE  BENEFITS  OF 
BENIGN  NEGLECT 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1989 

Mr  BEREUTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  changed  dramatically  m 
recent  months.  We  have  witnessed  progress 
on  conventional  arms  reductions  in  Europe 
that,  in  previous  times,  would  have  been 
thought  unattainable.  Moreover,  the  prospect 
of  improved  economic  ties  and  enhanced 
trade  relations  seem  to  loom  |ust  over  the  ho- 
nzon 

The  change  m  superpower  relations  seems 
to  be  dnven,  to  a  great  degree,  by  Soviet 
General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  Indeed, 
the  Soviet  leader  is  so  different  from  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  so  appealing  to  Western  ob- 
servers, that  he  has  acquired  the  trappings  of 
a  "cult  of  personality"  among  his  Western  ad- 
mirers. Many  Western  commentators  have 
t}een  willing  to  accept  Gortiachev  at  his  word, 
often  ignonng  the  fact  that  actions  often  do 
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not  match  those  words.  And,  many  Western 
observers  overlook  the  fact  that  Gorbachev  is 
being  forced  to  restructure  the  Soviet  Union 
because  the  economy  is  in  a  shambles. 

We  should  never  loose  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental Soviet  problem.  Their  budget  deficits 
are  astronomical,  shortages  of  basic  consum- 
ables are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
and  industry  productivity  continues  to  slump 
with  no  prospect  of  improvement  Given  the 
problems  faced  by  Moscow,  the  West  should 
not  tie  overly  flattered  by  the  current  moves 
toward  the  West  To  prevent  systemic  col- 
lapse, Moscow  must  have  improved  ties  to 
the  West 

Mr  Speaker,  we  should  not  automatically 
jump  eagerly  at  every  initial  Soviet  overture. 
Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  should 
remain  grounded  in  pragmatism  and  realism. 
We  should  understand  that  the  Soviets  must, 
for  their  own  survival,  deal  with  the  West.  We 
should  respond  positively,  of  course,  when  it 
IS  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
do  so 

We  in  the  West  should  be  careful  not  to 
foster  or  promote  the  cult  of  personality  that 
has  developed  around  Mr  Gorbachev  If  we 
remain  absort)ed  by  the  individual,  the  West 
runs  the  risk  of  overlooking  the  more  signifi- 
cant, endunng  factors  that  drive  the  relation- 
ship between  superpowers.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  Mikhail  Gorbachev  will 
remain  m  piowef  to  see  his  policies  implement- 
ed In  short,  while  we  wish  Mr.  Gorbachev 
well  in  glasnost  policies  to  encourage  human 
rights,  democratization,  and  pluralism,  we 
must  deal  with  the  system,  not  the  man 

This  Memtier  would  call  an  essay  by  Mi- 
chael Ruby  to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues. 
Appeanng  m  the  U  S  News  &  World  Report 
under  the  title  The  Benefits  of  Benign  Ne- 
glect." this  essay  presents  an  insightful  analy- 
sis of  superpower  relations  in  the  modern  era. 
Praising  President  Bush's  cautions  and  prag- 
matic approach,  the  author  concludes  that 
Bush  IS  managing  the  relationship  well,  let- 
ting Gorbachev  play  whirling  dervish,  confident 
that  the  Soviet  leader  needs  America  and  the 
West  if  his  reformation  is  to  succeed  "  It  is  an 
essay  that  ments  close  examination 
[FYom  US.  News  &  World  Report.  July  31. 
19891 
The  Benefits  op  Benign  Neglect 
'By  Michael  Ruby) 
George  Bush  is  back  from  the  second  Eu- 
ropean trip  of  his  Presidency,  his  perform- 
ance rated  and  reviewed  by  the  pundits  as  if 
It  were  opening  on  Broadway.  Well.  yes. 
Bush  was  received  warmly  in  Poland  and 
Hungary,  although  the  crowds  seemed  un- 
expectedly restrained,  and  he  did  well  at  the 
Wests  economic  summit  in  Paris.  But  he 
did  not  dazzle.  He  wasn't  Jack  Kennedy  in 
Berlin  or  Ronald  Reagan  at  Normandy. 
Most  of  all.  goes  tne  critique,  he  wasn't  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev— that  hot  political  property 
who  draws  big  crowds  wherever  he  goes  and 
plays  skillfully  to  TV  with  his  proposai-of- 
the-month  new  thinking."  Put  Gorbachev 
on  America's  rubber-chicken  circuit  and  his 
fees  would  make  Reagan.  Henry  Kissinger 
and  even  George  Will  seem  like  pikers. 

So,  point  to  Gorbachev:  When  it  comes  to 
image  making,  the  President  is  not  in  the 
game  But  set.  and  perhaps  match,  to  Bush. 
At  this  moment  in  history,  the  President  of 
the   United   States   need   not   worry   much 
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about  how  he  shapes  up  against  the  Soviet 
leader.  In  superpower  relations,  all  the 
trends  are  moving  his  way.  There  is  nothing 
inexorable  in  Moscow's  tentative  steF>s 
toward  democratization  or  in  Its  apparent 
willingness  to  reduce  the  size  and  alter  the 
intent  of  its  military  forces.  The  Soviet 
Union  still  must  command  the  attention  of 
America's  national  security  apparatus.  But 
it  also  is  time  for  a  pieriod  of  l)enign  neglect, 
for  Bush  to  continue  doing  pretty  much 
what  he  has  done,  either  by  design  or  acci- 
dent: To  let  Gorbachev  be  Gorbachev. 

The  truth  is  that  every  move  Gorbachev 
makes,  every  public  statement  designed  to 
capture  hearts  and  minds  in  the  West,  re- 
veals his  desperation— a  sense  that,  when  it 
comes  to  reform,  he  is  making  it  up  as  he 
goes  along.  In  fact,  he  may  have  no  other 
choice.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  overstate 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
troubles.  Resentment  of  the  Russian  majori- 
ty is  growing,  and  ethnic  strife  plagues 
many  of  the  country's  republics.  The  worst 
labor  unrest  since  the  1920s  provides  a 
window  to  the  future.  A  nation  has  massive 
problems  when  workers  strike  for  a  bar  of 
soap. 

The  shortages,  always  a  worry,  are  getting 
worse,  and  what  is  available  now  costs  more. 
If  yours  is  an  average  American  household, 
you  spend  about  15  percent  of  your  family's 
income  on  food  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  a  balanced  diet;  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  average  family  spends  59  percent 
of  income  on  a  diet  lacking  in  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  low-fat  sources  of  pro- 
tein. With  the  quality  of  life  in  decline, 
Soviet  society  has  begun  to  come  unstuck, 
the  glue  of  stability  and  order  and  state  pa- 
ternalism loosened  by  pereslroika  and  the 
imploding  economy. 

Gorbachev's  is  a  world  of  woe.  and  he  is 
keenly  aware  of  it.  His  letter  to  the  Paris 
summiteers.  analyzed  as  an  effort  to  up- 
stage Bush,  was  really  a  cride  coeur.  a  plea 
to  join  the  community  of  modem  nations 
even  though  his  is  anything  but.  The  Presi- 
dent got  it  right  in  his  response  to  Gorba- 
chevs  appeal  for  expanded  East-West  trade 
and  investment  now  that  "the  old  artificial 
barriers  between  different  economic  sys- 
tems"  are  breaking  down.  An  awful  lot  has 
to  transpire  in  the  Soviet  Union."  Bush  said, 
before  it  can  play  an  integrated  role  in  the 
global  economy. 

America's  long  view  of  history  is  often  the 
shortest  distance  between  media  events.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  long 
view  is  essential.  In  i\is  and  starts,  without 
formally  acknowledging  it.  Gorbachev  is  re- 
jecting seven  decades  of  Soviet  history  and 
trying  to  reshape  his  country  for  the 
modem  age.  He  risks  much,  for  there  re- 
mains significant  conservative  opposition  to 
his  perestroika.  We  can  wish  him  well,  in 
the  sense  that  reforms  that  nurture  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  open  markets  are 
consistent  with  American  ideals  and  princi- 
ples. But  the  United  States  need  not  swal- 
low the  Greater  Evil  Theory,  the  notion  es- 
pecially popular  in  Europe  that  the  West 
must  take  active  measures  to  bail  out  Gor- 
bachev or  risk  his  failure  and  a  return  to 
the  bad  old  days  of  Stalinist  leadership. 
Even  Gorbachev's  opponents  do  not  seem  to 
want  that. 

In  some  respects.  America  is  merely  a 
spectator  to  this  drama  in  Moscow.  But  to 
the  extent  that  U.S.  influence  plays  a  role. 
Bush  is  managing  the  relationship  well,  let- 
ting Gorbachev  play  whirling  dervish,  confi- 
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dent  that  the  Soviet  leader  needs  America 
and  the  West  if  his  reformation  is  to  suc- 
ceed. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
August  1,  1989,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

AUGUST  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  investi- 
gation surrounding  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and 
to  consider  the  nominations  of  Dennis 
Edward    Kloske.    of    Virginia,    to    be 
Under    Secretary    of    Commerce    for 
Export  Administration  and  C.  Austin 
Pitts,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1009,  S.  743,  and 
S.  744,  bills  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
broadcasting   time  by  candidates  for 
public  office. 

SR-253 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  630,  to  conserve, 
protect,  and  to  restore  the  coastal  wet- 
lands of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

SD-406 
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Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  United  Nations 
Convention  Against  Illicit  Traffic  In 
Narcotic  Drugs  and  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances, (Treaty  Doc.  101-4). 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy. 

SD-^342 
11:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  321.  to 
revise  provisions  of  law  that  provide 
preference  to  Indians. 

SR-485 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Conunittee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Raymond  G.H.  Seitz,  of  Texas,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eu- 
ropean and  Canadian  Affairs.  Loret 
Miller  Ruppe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Norway,  Michael  G.  Sotir- 
hos,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Greece,  and  Richard 
Anthony  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  l>e  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

AUGUST  3 

9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  imp)eachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
coastal  zone  management. 

SR-253 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  pilot  supply 

SR-301 
Small  Business 

Government  Contracting  and  Paperwork 
Reduction  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  recent 
implementation  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-511).  fo- 
cusing on  small  business  government 
contractors. 

SR-428A 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1364.  to  establish 
a  Joint  Federal  Commission  on  Poli- 
cies and  Programs  Affecting  Alaska 
Natives. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  audits  of 
FHA  and  Glnnie  Mae. 

SD-538 
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Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  Policy,  Trade. 
Oceans  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Paris  Elconomlc  Summit  and  to  re'vlew 
the  Intemational  environmental 
agenda. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  treatment 
and  prevention  measures  relating  to 
the  drug  crisis. 

SD-430 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Energy   and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  828.  proposed 
E^nhanced  Oil  and  Gas  Recovery  Tax 
Act. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  F>ending 
nominations. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  982,  to  restore 
legal  rights  of  individuals  who  were 
exposed  to  radiation  in  connection 
with  the  U.S.  Atomic  Weapons  Testing 
Program. 

SD-226 

AUGUST  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Impetichment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  E>;onomic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  statistics  for  July. 

2359  Raybum  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Special  on  Impeachment  Committee 
To  continue  evidentiary  hearings  in  the 
matter  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings. 

SH-216 


SEPTEMBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1165.  to  provide 
for  fair  employment  practices  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SI>-342 


SEPTEMBER  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  protection  of 
water  quality. 

SR-332 
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SEPTEMBER  21 

10  00  am 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Fore>trv 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabi!i/.a' inn 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  leKi.-,laiioii 
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CANCELLATIONS 

AUGUST  2 
9  ,30  a  m 
C'omnitTir   Si'icncf,  and  rraiLspurtal  uii; 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S   870,  lu  label  ( en 
,-.umer  products  containing  substance.^ 
that  contribute  to  the  depletion  of  the 
ozone  la.ver  m  the  upp»T  atmosphere 
to  regulate  the  .lale,  distribution,  and 
use    of    such    substances    in    consumer 
products  axid  services  m  and  affecting 
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interstate  commerce,  and  to  recapture 
and  recycle  such  substances 

SR  253 

AUGUST  3 

9  00  H  m 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri 
cultural    programs,    focusing    on    wool 
and  honey 

SR-332 
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